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KEY TO THE PRONUNCIATION 


I CONSONANXa 

b, d, f, k, 1, HI, n, p, t, v, % have their usual values. 


g as in ^ (g<Jtt). 

]> as in thin (])in), hath (bap). 


(FOREIGN.) 

h .. 

ho I (h<fa). 

iS 

... then (fSen), hathe (bo*tJ). 

h as in French nasalf environ (anvCToh). 

r ». 

run (r2;n), terner (te*ri9j). 

S 

... jy^op (J^^p), dir^ (dij). 

ly ... 

It. seraglio (sora-lro). 

j 

her (hoj), farther (E'ltioi). 


... oy^op (tf^p), ditch (ditj). 

nr ... 

It. si^ore (sfnr^^To). 

s 

see (sf), cess (ses). 

5 

... virfon (vi'gsn), dd/euner (depone). 

X ... 

Ger. ar^ (ax), Sc. loo^ (Ioxj lox"^). 

w .. 

, wen (wen). 

d3 

... judge (d3»d3). 

.. 

Ger. ich (ix^), Sc. nioy^t (nex^t). 

hw .. 

. w^en (hwen). 


... sing^ing^ (si-gig), thiwk (pigk). 

7 .. 

. Ger. sa^n (za*7en). 

y 

, yea (yes). 

i ^}g 

... fia^r(figgai). 

7^ .. 

. Ger. le^en, re^en (l#'*7yen, ro*7ynen). 


ORDINARY. 

a as in Fr. h \a mode (a la m^d’). 
ai ... aye=^^j (ai), Is^zah (aizai*a). 
se ... m«n (msen). 
a ... pass (pas), chant (tjant), 
an ... l<7«d (land), now (nan)* 

» ... c 2 /t (kjpt), si?n (sjm)* 
e ... y<Jt (yet), tm (ten). 
e ... snrv<^ sh (sp’ive), Fr. attach<^ (atajtf). 

Hg ... Fr. ch<ff (Jgf). 

9 ... cv^r (ev9j), natien (ne^'Jon), 

9i ... /, eye, (si), b/nd (bsind). 
j}a ... Fx. eau de vie (a d9 vJ*). 
i ... s/t (sit), m/stzc (mistik). 
i ... Psyche (ssi'k*), react (r«jse*kt). 

0 ... ach<7r (^i*koi), morality (morsediti). 

01 ... eii (oil), hay (boi). 

a ... hera (hi«Ttf), apology (zai^lodgi), 

§ ... what (hw^t), watch (w§tj). 
eJ*.. gat (gpt% salt (s^ft). 

II d ... Ger. Kaln (koln). 
li a ... Fr. peu (pa). 
n ... fwll (fnl), ba4>k (bnk). 
in ... deration (dinr^’Jsn). 
u ... nnte (v‘ntu), fisagality (frM-). 

.iu ... Matthtfze/ (mse*}ji«), virt«^ (vs'Jtiw). 

|}u ... Ger. M^iller (mu'l&). 

If 2 ? ... Fr. di^ne (dun), 

» (see I®, e®, o®, h») ) ^ 

h u (see V, I P- 3* 

’as in able (i?ibl), eaten (ffn)*: voice-glide. 


II VOWELS. 

LONG. 

a as in alms (amz), bar (bai). 


» ... carl (kM), far (fvi), 

e (e»).,. there (^e®i), pear, pare (pe»J). 
e(e^)... refn, rafn (r/‘n), they (^e^), 
i ... Fr. fafre (f/F). 

9 ... fzr (for), fern (fojtn), earth ( 9 xp). 


I (1®)... bzer (bi«i), clear (kli®i). 

1 ... thzef (i>ff)> see (si). 

o(o®)... bear, bare (bo®r), glory (gloo’ri). 

o(on)... so, saw (soa), soal (sool). 

2 ... walk (w§k), wart (wgit). 

p ... short (Jpit), thorn (}>/Jin). 

ifo ... Fr. coear (kor). 

II o ... Ger. Gothe (got^, Fr, jei2ne (^on), 
u (u®) ,. poor (pu»i), moorish (mu®TiJ), 
ill, In ... pare (piu»i), lore (hu®r). 
u ... troo moons (ta manz), 
ia, *a... few (fia), late (Pat). 

II a ... Ger. gran (gran), Fr. jas (3a). 


OBSCURE. 

a as in amoeba (amrba). 

2b ... accept (^kse ‘pt), maniac (m^ mi^k). 


^ ... datam (de**b^m). 
e ... moment (mo“‘ment), several (seweral). 
/ ... separate (adj.) (se*paret). 

e ... added (se'ded), estate (est^’t). 


1 vanfty (vae'niti), 

I ... remain (r/me^n), believe (bill^v). 

6 ... theory (p/'ori). 

^ ... violet (voi*<5^l6t), parody (pse'r^di). 

§ ... authority (g^JOTiti), 
p ... connect (k^ne*kt), amazon (se'maz^n). 


iii, *u verdare (voudiuj), measore {me*s*ni). 
it ... altogether (Jlti^ge'tJa'j). 
iil circalar (sd*iki«Sfliu). 


* p the 0 in soft, of medial or doubtful length. 


11 Only in foreign (or earlier English) words 


In the Etymology, 

OK e, 0, representing an earlier a, are distinguished as g, p (having the phonetic value of g and p, or above) ; as hn ptde irom andi (OHG. a«^ 

Goth, amiei‘-s)f mpnn irom mann, pn from an. 



list of abbreviations, signs, &C. 


a. [in Etymol.] ... - adoption of, adopted from. 
a (as a 1300) ...... = ante^ before. 

dz,, adj,^ adj... *= adjective. 

absol-i absol ** absolutely. 

abst =* abstract. 

acc, accusative. 

ad. [ill* Etymol.]... - adaptation of, 

adv.^ adv. == adverb. 

advb. = adverbial, 4 y, 

AF„ AFr. Anglo-French. 

jncU, =* M Anatomy. 

- in Antiquities.^ 

aphet. aphetic, aphetized. 

app.......... * apparently. 

Arab. - Arabic. 

ArcL » in Architecture, 

arcL ............... — archaic. 

ArchssoL , * in Archplogy. 

assoc. *= association. 

Astn *= in Astronomy. 

AstroL * in Astrology. 

aitrib, « attributive, -ly. 

bef. = before. 

Biol ............... = in Biology. 

Boh. Bohemian. 

Bot,,., - in Botany. 

Build. - in Building. 

c (as dr 1300) « circa, about. 

c. (as 13th c.) - century. 

Cat.. ~ Catalan. 

catachr, *= catachrestically. 

Cf., cf..... = confer j compare. 

Chem = Chemistry. 

cl. L. = classical Latin. 

cogn. w. » cognate with. 

collect « collective, -ly. 

colloq. == colloquially. 

comb « combined, -iiig. 

Comb =s Combinations. 

Comm. in commercial usage.^ 

comp, compound, composition. 

compl. ............ « complement. 

Conch. in Conchology. 

concr. — concretely. 

conj. =* conjunction. 

cons - consonant. 

Const, Const ... « Construction, construed 
with. 

Cryst ............... =* in Crystallography. 

(D.) » in Davies (Supp. Eng, 

Glossary). 

Da * Danish, 

dat .................. dative. 

def. = definite, 

deriv. derivative, -ation. 

dial., ......... = dialect, -al. 

Diet — Dictionary, 

dim, — diminutive 

Du. — Dutch. 

Bed - in ecclesiastical usage. 

ellipt. — elliptical, -ly. 

e. midi. — east midland (dialect), 

Eng. — English. 

Ent. - in Entomology. 

erron. — erroneous, -ly. 

<2r/., esp. . » especially , 
etym. — etymology. 

euphem. ............ — euphemistically. 

exc...... — except 

f. [in Etymol. ] ... — formed on. 
f. (in subordinate 

entries) « form of. 

fern, {rarely f.) ... = feminine. 
jig — figurative, -ly. 

F. , Fr — French. 

freq. = frequently. 

Fris = Frisian. 

G. , Ger — German. 

GaeL « Gaelic. 


gen * 

= 

gen. sign. * 

Geol * 

Geom * 

Goth = 

Gr > 

Gram..... • 

Heb. = 

Her. » 

Herb 

Hort 

imp 

impers. ............ 

impf. ‘ 

ind. 

indef. 

inf. 

infi 

int 

intr 

It 



(Ja“-) 

|Jo<30 

(L.)(in quotations) 

lang 

LG 

lit 

Lith 

LXX 

Mai 

masc. {rarely m.) 

Math 

ME 

Med. 

med.L 

Mech 

Metaph. 

MHG 

midi 

Mil. 

Min 

mod 

Mus 

(N.) 

n. of action 

n. of agent 

Nat. Hist. 

Naut 

neut. {rarely n.) 

NF., NFr. 

N. O 

nom 

north. 

N. T. 

Numism 

obj. 

Obs. ^ bbs., ohs. ... 

occas 

OE 


OF., OFr. 
OFris. ... 
OI-IG....... 

Oir,.... 

ON 

ONF. ...... 

Opt 

Omiih, ... 

OS 

OSI 

0 . T 

OTeut ... 
orig. ...... 

Palmont, 
pa. pple. ... 

pass. 


genitive, 
general, -ly. 
general signification, 
in Geology, 
in Geometry. 

Gothic ( - Moeso-Gothic). 

Greek, 

in Grammar. 

» Hebrew, 
in Heraldry, 
with herbalists, 
in Horticulture. 

Imperative. 

impersonal. 

imperfect. 

Indicative. 

= indefinite. 

= Infinitive. 

= influenced, 

= interjection. 

= intransitive. 

= Italian. 

s Johnson (quotation from). 

= in Jamieson, Scottish Diet, 
s Jodrell (quoted from). 

= Latin. 

s Latham’s edn. of Todd’s 
s language. [Johnson. 

= Low German. 

= literal, -ly. 

5 Lithuanian. 

= Septuagint. 

= Malay, 

= masculine. 

= in Mathematics. 

= Middle English. 

= in Medicine. 

B medimval Latin. 

= in Mechanics. 

» in Metaphysics. 

= Middle High German, 
a: midland (dialect), 
s in militaiy usage, 
s in Mineralogy. 

B modem. 

B in Music. 

= Nares (quoted from), 
s noun of action. 

B noun of agent 
= in Natural History, 
ss in nautical language. 

B neuter, 

s Northern French, 

B Natural Order. 

= nominative. 

B northern (dialect). 

B! New Testament. 

= in Numismatics, 

B object 
B obsolete. 

B occasional, -ly. 

B Old English (— Anglo- 
Saxon). 

B Old French. 

B Old Frisian. 

B Old High German, 

= Old Irish. 

B Old Norse (Old Icelandic). 
= Old Northern French. 

= in Optics. 

Bs in Ornithology. 

=» Old Saxon. 

B Old Slavonic. 
b; Old Testament. 
b: Original Teutonia 
b: original, -ly. 

= in Palseontology. 

=! passive or past participle, 

« passive, -ly. 


i. — past tense. 

%h. “ Pathology, 

peth. = perliaps- 

per/, r.r. » person, -ai 

pf. = perfect. 

— Portuguese. 

MihCZZ.... = ia PWlplogy. 

phonet = plioaetic, -ally. 

fhr. = pl'rep. 

phren =* Phrenology. 

Phys. “ Physiology. 

pi.,//. = plural. 

poet. ** 

pop =* popular, -ly. 

ppLadj.... - participial adjectiva 

pple « participle. 

Pr. — Provencal. 

prec.' *.*.**.'..*..* ^ preceding (word or article)* 

pref. * prefix.^ ^ 

— preposition. 

pres. = present , 

Prim, sign - Primary signification. 

priv — privative. 

prob. .* == probably. 

p7vn - pronoun. 

pronunc = pronunciation* 

prop « properly. 

Pros = in Prosody. 

pr. pple «= present participle. 

Psych = in Psychology. 

*= vide^ which see. 

(R.)' *'.*.** in Richardson’s Dmt 

R. C. Ch ** Roman Catholic Church. 

refash ** refashioned, -ing. 

reji.^ refl « reflexive. 

reg = regular. 

repr, ~ representative, representing. 

Phei *= hi Rhetoric. 

Rom =* Romanic, Romance. 

sb. , rA “ substantive. 

Sc Scotch, 

sc. = understand or supply. 

si7tg. = singular. 

Skr. == Sanskrit. 

Slav. =* Slavonia 

Sp Spanish, 

sp » spelling. 

spec. » specifically,^ 

subj = subject, subjunctive. 

siibord. cl. «=» subordinate clausa 

subseq. subsequently. 

subst ** substantively. 

sufT. = suffix. 

siiperl « superlative. 

Surg. »= in Surgery. 

Sw =® Swedish, 

S. W.. « south western (dialect), 

T. (T.) — in Todd’s Johnson. 

iechn =* technical, -ly. 

Theol. * in Theology. 

tr. *» translation ofi 

trans. •* transitive. 

transf * transferred sense. 

Trig. ** in Trigonometry. 

Typog. BB in Typography. 

ult B= Tiltimate, 4 y. 

unkn. « unknown. 

U. S United States, 

z>., vb....... ......... » verb. 

V. r/r., or w. ...... « verb strong, or weak* 

vU. sb. =s verbal substantive. 


var. 


wd 


WGer. , 


w.midl , 


WS. ... 


(Y.)...... 


ZooL ... 



Before a word or sensa 

•f — obsolete, 
il — not naturalized. 

In the quotations. 

* sometimes points out the word illustrated. 


In the list of Forms. 

1 — before i too. 

2 — 12th c, (1100 to 1 300). 

3 — 13th c. (1200 to 1300). 

3-7 =; 15th to 17th century. (See General Explan- 
ations, Vol. I, p. xxx.) 


In the Etymol 

* indicates a word or form^ not actually found, but. 
of which, the existence is. inferred." 

= .extant representative;, or regular, phonetic 
descendant of, 


The printing of a word in Small Capitals indicates that further information will be found under the word so referred to# 



F (ef), the sixth letter of the Roman alphabet, 
represents historically the 6 th letter { 7 mw) 
of the Semitic alphabet, which expressed the sounds 
of w (approximately) and the related vowel In 
early Greek writing the letter had at first the same 
twofold power ; but subsequently its accidental 
varieties of form came to be differentiated in func- 
tion, the form F (retaining the 6 th place in the 
alphabet) being appropriated to the consonantal 
use, while V or Y served for the vowel, and is the 
Source of the Roman U, V, Y, as explained under 
those letters. As the sound w was lost in the chief 
literary Greek dialects of the classical period, its 
sign F (called by the grammarians from its form 
the Digamma) is not included in the later Gr. 
alphabet. In the Roman adoption of the Gr. 
alphabet the sound given to the 6 th letter was 
the voiceless labiodental spirant (f). In OE. the 
letter retained the sound (f) unless it stood be- 
tween two vowels, when it was pronounced as the 
corresponding voiced spirant (v). In the S.W., ac- 
cording to some scholars, the voiced sound was 
used also initially. In mod. Eng. F is always 
sounded ( f ), exc, in the word ofj where it is voiced 
to (v) through absence of stress. 

In MSS. a capital F was often written as ff. A mis- 
understanding of this practice has caused the writing of Ff 
or ff at the beginning of certain family names, e.g-. Ffiennes, 
Ffoulkes. 

c looo MLvmc Gram, iii. (Z.) 6 Semlvocales syndon seofan : 
f, 1 , m, n, r, s, x. 1580 Baret M F., If ye drawe in length 
and therewithal! put your under lippe to your ouer teeth, ye 
shall heare the verie sound of EF, 

. b. (see quots.). 

1836 Dubourg Violmix%7Z) 27a The parallel holes on each 
side . . were . . straighter than what are called the f holes, 
x^o Grove Mm. I. 500 The holes in the belly of the 
violin are called they holes from their shape. 

II. Used as a symbol, with reference to its place 
( 6 th) in the alphabet. 

1, F, f, /is used to denote anything occupying 
the sixth place in a series. (Cf. A, B, C, etc.) 

2. In Music F is the name of the 4 th note of the 
diatonic scale of C major ; called F in Germany, 
fa in France and Italy. Also the scale or key 
which has that note for its tonic, jp clef : the 
bass clef (see Clef i), placed on the line in the 

stave appropriated to the note F ; its form 
or is said to be a cormption of that of the 

letter. 

1848 Rimbault First Bk. Plano 53 Place the first finger 
on every black key except F-sharp. 1836 Mrs. Browning 
Aur. Leigh v. 214 Boldinacci when her F in alt Had touched 
the silver tops of Heaven itself, 1880 Grove Diet Mns. I. 
184 The Sonata in C.. contained when completed a long 
Andante in 

III. Abbreviations. 

1. F. »= various proper names, as Frederick, 
Fanny ; ;== Fellow in F.G.S., F.R.S., etc. Also a. 
= Fath.eb as a title of Roman Catholic priests. 
h* Physus. F, = B'ahrenheit (thermometer), c. 
Comm, F. A. A. or f. a. R.=free of all average; 
£ o. b, =free on board, d. In a ship’s log F stands 
for fog\ FF for thick fog. e. In Music /stands 
for forte (loud), /“for fortissimo (very loud), but 
sometimes stands for forte (louder), and 
fortissimo is indicated hj fff, f. F formerly used 
in criminal procedure (see quots.). g. F (orig, 
standing for * fine’) is the distinctive mark of a 
particular description of black-lead pencil ; also 
atlrib. 3i. As a chemical symbol, F = Fluorine. 

1551 Act 5-6 Fdw. FIf c. 4 To be. .burned in the cheeke 
with an hot yron, hauing the letter F. whereby, .they may 
be knowne..for fraymakers and fighters. 1809 Tomlins 
Law Dict^ F. is a letter wherewith felons &c. are branded 
and marked with a hot iron, on their being admitted to the 
benefit of clergy. 

2. The three F^s (see quot). 

^ xMtpmiy News 19 Jan. 5/4 Fair rents, fixity of tenure, and 
free sale, popularly known as the three F’s. 1^1 Ibid. 8 Sept. 
3/3 Why nut go in at once for the three Fs— fair rent, fixity 
of tenure, and free sale. 

Fa sb. [Originally the first syllable of the 
'L. famuli', see Gamut.] The mme given by 
Guido to the fourth note in his hexachords, and 
since retained in solmization as the 4 th note of tlie 
octave. . 

ex^zS in Pel Ant I. 292 Sol and ut and la, And that 
fro ward file that men clepis fa. 1597 Mokley IntrotL Mns. 
<1771) 4 There be in Musicke but vi. Notes, which are called 
vt, re, mi, fa, sol, la. x66o Howell Lexicon^ Fa, one of the 
highest Notes in Musique. 1890 W. H, Cummings Rjidim. 


F. 

Music T 202 In France it is customary to call the sounds by 
fixed syllables instead of letters, as follows : 

Do or Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si, Do or Ut. 

C. D. E. F. G. A. B. C. 

Hence as vb. (see quot.) 

1592 Shaks. Rom. ffjnl. iv. v. 120 , 1 will carie no Crotchets : 
He Re you, lie Fa you ; do you note me? 

Fa, obs. f. of Few, 

Fa, faa, obs. ff. of Foe. 

Fa’, faSi, Sc. ff. of Fall. 

Fa’ard, Sc. pronunc. of favoured ; only in 
compounds, as f/A, wellfdard. 

Fab, obs. and Sc. var. of Fob. 

Fabaceous (fab^i-J^s), a. [f. late 1 ^. fabdee us 
(f. faba bean) 4- -ous : see -aceous,] Having the 
nature of a bean, like a bean. 

1727-36 in Bailey. 1775 in Ash ; and in later Diets. 

t Fa*bal, a, Obs.~'^ [ad. L. fabal-iSf t. faha 
bean.] ^Of or belonging to a bean’ (Blount 
Glossogr. 1656-81). *692-1732 in Coles. 

Fabelfl, var, of Favel. 

)1 Fabella (fabe-la). PI. -bb. [mod. L.fabella^ 
dim. of faba bean.] (See qnot. 1884.) 

x8^ Owen Sket 4* Teeth (1855- A fabella is preserved 
behind the outer condyle. 18^ Syd. Soc. Lex,., FabeUae^ 
a name for the sesamoid bones in the tendon of the gastro- 
cnemius muscle of the dog and other animals. 

t Fabellator, Obs.-^ [as if a. L, *fdbelldtor, 
i. fabella, dim. of fibula story.] 
t6s6-Sx in Blount Glossogr. 1775 in Ash. 

Fabes : see Fbabeury dial., gooseberry. 
Fabian « f^^'bian), a. and sk [ad. L. Fabidmis 
of or belonging to a Fabius or to the Fabian gens.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to the Roman gens Fabia. 

184a Macau r.AY Battle A/x; 4 ^.?AV^V/x/jxvu, Tall Caeso was 

the brave.st man Of the brave Fabian race. 

2 . I’ertaining to, or after the manner of, Q. Fabius 
Maximus, surnamed Ciinctator (‘ Delayer ’) from 
the tactics which he employed against Hannibal 
in the Second Punic War, and which consisted in 
avoiding a battle, and weakening the enemy by 
cutting off supplies and by continual skirmishing. 

1808 J. Barlow Columb. v. 826 In vain sage Washington 
. .Plays round his foes with more than Fabian .skill. 1843 
Taifs Mag. Oct. 615/2 The Fabian policy to which Sir 
Robert Peel has tied himself up, 1849 1 -*'^' Houghton in 
Life 11891) 1 . X. 433 The Fabian Duke succeeded in check- 
ing his zeal. 

b. Fabian Society* a society founded in 1884, 
consisting of Socialists who advocate a ‘ P'abian ’ 
policy as opposed to immediate attempts at revo- 
lutionary action. Hence Fabian frimiples^ etc. 

B. sh. 

1 . Flaunting Fabian : see quot. 1 598. 

[Perh.^ originally a transl. of L. licens Fabius, used by 
Propertius with reference to the Fabian priests of Pan, and 
the licence permitted them at the Lupercalia.] 

1598 Florio, Brauazzo, a swashbuckler, a swaggrer, a 
cutter, a quareller, a roister, a flaunting fabian. 
Bfoggiatore, a riotous, lauish, flauting fabian, a carelesse 
fellow, an vnthrift. 1599 Nashe Lenten Singe 46 Of all 
fishes the flanting Fabian or Palmerin of England . . is 
Cadwallader Herring. 

2 . A member of the ‘ Fabian Society % or one 
who sympathizes with its opinions. 

1891 A theme ton 21 Feb. 242/3 The first essay, .on ‘The 
Impracticability of Socialism,' will hardly win souls away 
from the Fabians, 

Fabiform (f^‘bif/.im), a. [f. L. faba bean 
+ -(I)FORM : see -pobm ] Bean-shaped. 

1852 Dana Crt4st. it. 1287 Short; in a side view, very 
broad fabiform. 1855 Ramsbotham Obstetr. Med. 44 Corpus 
Luteum is somewhat fabiform, of a dull yellow tint. 

Fable (f^^'bT), Forms : 4,6 fabel^, 4-5 
fabil(l, fabuUle, 4- fable, [a. F. fable (OF. 
also flabe,fauble^ Vi.faula) ad. 'L.fdbula discourse, 
narrative, story, dramatic composition, the plot of 
a play, a fable, f. fdrt to speak : see Fate.] 

1 , A fictitious narrative or statement ; a story not 
founded on fact. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 23857 (Cott.), Bot war a ribaude us tald, 
of a fantime or of a fabel. a 13^ Hami*ole xxxiii. 

11, I sail fere 30W noght |>e fabils of poetis, na the storis of 
tyraunts. *483 Caxton Cato G vj b, The poetes. .sayen and 
rehercen many fables and thynges jneruayllous. 15^ 
Rhodes Bk. Nurture in Babees Bk. 64 Keepe them [chil- 
dren] from reading of fayned fables.. and wanton stories. 
1642 Milton Aj^oi. Stnect Wks. (Bohn) III. 118 Those 
lofty fables and romances, which recount in solemn cantos 
the deeds of knighthood. 1700 Dryden tr. Ovids Met. xii. 
in Fables 441 It seems a Fable, tho* the Fact I .saw. 1726 
De Foe Hist Dmnl l. x. <1840'' 142 If we may take the story 
of Job for a hi.story, not a fable. 1840 Dickkns Bam. 
Rudge xxi, Some say he kissed her, but that’s a fable, x86o 
Haw'Thornk Transform. I L 1. 3 It is a most enchanting 
fable, .that is, if it be not a fact. 

b. esp. A fictitious story relating to supernatural 


or extraordinary persons or incidents, and more or 
less current in popular belief; a myth or legend. 
(Now rare. ) Also, legendary or mythical stories in 
general ; mythological fiction, 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6995 tCott.), In his [Saleph's] time war 
he fahuls written . . Saturnus and sir iublter. 1494 Fabyan 
Chron. v. cvi. 81 Of this last ende and buriyng of Arthur. . 
are tolde many fables- xgao Skelton BA. P. Sfarow, I re- 
member the fable Of Penelope. 1592 Davies Immort Soul 
iv. 1x7x45 40 Minerva is in Fables said, From Jove, without 
a Mother, to proceed. 1667 Milton A L. i. 197 [Satan] in 
bulk as huge As whom the Fables name of monstrous size. 
1756-7 tr. Keysleds Trnv. 1x760)11. 288 The old fable of 
Seth’s pillars. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. //AA (1776) 11 . 251 1 'he 
existence.. of a pigmy race of mankind, being founded in 
error, or in fable, 1837 Landor Pentameron Wks. 1846 1 L 
215 Scythia was a land of fable.. to the Remans 1855 
Milman Lat, Chr. {1864) II. iv. i. 170 Mohammedan fable 
bad none of the inventive originality of fiction. 

c. A foolish or ridiculous story ; idle talk, non- 
sense; esp. in phr. old wives' (ywometfs fables {archl). 
Also f To lake (something) /?r fabU^ to hold at 
fable (transl. OF. tenir a fable'). 

1382 Wyclif 1 Tim. iv. 7 Sdionye thou vncouenable fablis 
and veyn [1388 vncouenable fablis and elde wymmenus 
fablis]. C1430 Pilgr. Lyf Mankode n. xxi. 11869 83 Wolt 
hou holde he gospel at fable? 1508 Fisher Wks. (1876)85 
In the whiche confessyon we may not tell failles and other 
menne.s fautes. 1323 Ld. liiiRNERS Froiss. 1 . cdxxxviii. 430 
Syluester toke it for no fable. 1605 Bacon AdxK Learn, i. 
iv. § 9 After a, . time, .they [narrations of miracles] grew to 
be esteemed but as old wives' fables. X721 Strype Eccl. 
Mem. III. App. xx. 56 [We] distorted them into old wives 
fables. 

d. A fiction invented to deceive ; a fabrication, 
falsehood, f Phrase, without {Imt. sans') fable. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2349 ' Cott) Bot for his bight nioght be no 
fabul. c X300 K. Aits. 134 Of gold he made a table A 1 ful of 
steorren, satin fable, c 1330 R. Brunne 67/?w.a8io‘i46Men 
. . J?at neuer lufed fable bot mayntend pes& right, 1350 Will. 
Palerne 4608 J>ls 8® witej? wel alle with-oute any fabul. 
<2x500 CMlde of Brisimve 227 in Hazl, E . P. P*. (18641 *^>9 
A 1 thynges. -he gaf aboute, withouten fable, to pore men. 
*535 Stewart Crofi. Scot. I. 534 Rycht fair he wes and 
feccfull als but fabill. *548 Hall Chron. 87 b, The writers 
of Frenche fables to deface the glorye of the Englishmen, 
write [etc.]. *590 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. iv. 76 Sans Fable, 
she her selfe reuil’d you there. *635 Swan Spec. M. 
i. § 1 11643) 2 The fables of the Egyptians. X700 Dryden 
tr. Ovid’s Met xni. in Fables 457 Inis is not a Fable forg’d 
by me. Like one of his, an Ulyssean lie. 1786 T. J efferson 
Writ. 118501 II. 52 What is said.. on this subject in the 
Courier d’Europe is entirely fable. 1848 M acaulay Hist 
Eng. 11.8 The extraordinary success of the fables of Oates. 

e. A creation of fable ; something falsely affirmed 
to exist ; a ‘ myth 

<rx59o Marlowe v. 125 Come I think/ell'sa fable. 

1611 Tourneur Ath. Trag. iv. iii, Their walking Spirits are 
mere imaginary fables. x6px Hartclifke Firtm'sp. xxiii, 
If a Man cannot believe, .that the Immortality of the Soul 
is a Fable ; then [etc.]. 18^ J. Gilbert Chr. Atonem. v. 
(1852) 126 Some substitute there plainly must be, .or moral 
administration is a fable. 

2, A short story devised to convey some usefiil 
lesson; esp. one in which animals or inanimate 
things are the speakers or actors; an apologue* 
Now the most prominent sense. 

1340 Ayenh. 155 Herof 3ec ysopes he fable of he little 
hounde and of h® asse. *483 Caxton Esope 3 She gaf to 
hym the yefte of speche for to speke dyuerse fables and In- 
uencions. *576 Fleming Pmiopl. Epist 227 A fable of the 
grasshopper and the Ant. 3605 Bacon Adv. Lear^i. 1. iv. 
§ II The husbandman whereof iEsop makes the fable. *711 
Addison *S)i 5 '(!»cA No. 183 ? 1 Jotham’s fable of the I'rees is 
the oldest that is extant, *7^ H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre’s 
Stud. Nat 1x799) III. 496 His Fable of the Belly and the 
Members. X84X-4 Emerson Ess. Hist Wks. (Bolin 1 1 . 6 A 
poet makes twenty fables with one moral. 1865 Wright 
Hist Caricature v, (1875) 75 We find no traces of fables 
among the original literature of the German race. 

3. [After Lmin fabula.} The plot or story of a 
play or poem, f Aho [rarely], a dramatic com- 
position, play. 

1678 Rymer Trag. of Last Age Ded. 4, I have chiefly 
consider’d the Fable or Plot, which all conclude to be the 
Soul of a Tragedy, /bid. 87 This Fable [of Othello] is 
drawn from a Novel.. by Giraldi Cinthio. xyxx Addison 
Sped. No. 39 1*3 The modern 'IVagedy exce!.s that of Greece 
and Rome, in the Intricacy and Disposition of the Fable. 
1767 B. Thornton tr. Plautus II, 1x2 note. The part which 
Lysimachus afterwards takes in the fable. 1779-81 John- 
son L.P., Cowley Wk.s. II. 60 The fable [of the David els] 
is plainly implex. *847 Emerson Repr, Men, SJuiks. Wk-s. 
(Bohn) 1 . 355 .Shakespeare knew that tradition supplies a 
better fable than any invention can. 

f 4. Talk, in phrase to hold (a person) in fable ; 
discourse, narration. Obs. rare. 

c *400 Rom. Rose 1439 , 1 wole nat longe holde you in fable 
Of aile this gardyn delectable. 1530 Buckmaster Let. in 
Corpus Christi Documents ^4 Here slialbe an ende 
for this tyme of this fable, 11598 B. Jon.son /i%K Man in 
Hum. iL i. Whilst they, Sir, to relieve him in the fable, 
Make their loose comments, upon every word, Gesture, or 
look, I use. 

b. The subject of common talk; a person or 


mBLE. 


fabbic. 


thing who has become prorerbial ; a * byword 
arch. [After : see Hor. Ep. i. xiii. 9 .] 

*S 3 S CovERDALE I Kings ix. 7 Israel shall be come a by- 
worde and fabellCisSa Wyclif, schal be into a proverbe and 
into a fable] amonge all nacions. 1591 Spenser ^ 

vii, Ye sacred ruines..Alas ! by little ye to nothing 
flie, The people’s fable, and the spoyle of all._ 1605 B. Jon- 
SON I. V, Knew you not that Sir? 'Tls the common 

fable, 1670 Cotton II. vn. 3x6 He.. became., 

the Fable of the Court. 1766 C. Anstey Baik Guide xv. 14 
I’m a Fable I.. and serve to dispense An Example to all 
Men of Spirit and Sense. 1842 Tennyson Ga.rd, Ban. 
6 We grew The fable of the city where we dwelt. 1849 
lLnACKm.hy Fendetinis Ixxv, He.. broke the bank several 
nights, and was the fable of the place. 

^ 5, 1 A trifle, toy. Ods. rarc~^. 

Huloet, Seller of fables, haberdash wares, or trifles. 
6 . atirid. md Co?nk a. attributive, 

-forge, t -iosynge, -tale ; b. objective, as fable- 
forgerf -maker, -monger, -teller, -iueaver\ fable- 
framing, -mongenng 

1387 TREVisa Afxi^d’iJw i Rolls) IL 421 Varro telleb nou5t a 
fable lesynge. 1552 Huloet, Fabler, or fable teller, or full 
of fables, 1591 Sylvester Du Bartas i. iv. 114 

And therefore smile I at tho.se Fable-Forges. i6io Healey 
St. A ug. Citie of God 679 How mischievous the presump- 
tion of those fable-forgers was. 1647 R. Stapylton ftivcnal 
173 Rhodope.. (fellow bondwoman to ^sope the fable- 
makeri. 165a C. B. Stapylton Herodian vn. SS Niger., 
who tells us a fabile tale, a t 65 i Holyday Juvenal Pref., 
The famous Italian fable- weaver, Ariosto. 1677 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles II. lit. 72 The Pythagorising Jewish humor of 
Fable-framing Philosophie. 1^8 Cudworth hitell, Syst. 
I. iv. Contents 190 The licentious figments of Poets and 
Fable-mongers, a X700 Dryden Epist. vii. 32 All these 
fable-makers. 1734 WATtRLAViD Scripture Vindicated Pref. 
xxii. The attentive Readers may perceive how to dis- 
tinguish the true and proper Allegorists from the Fable- 
mongers or Mythics. 178S V. Knox Winter Even. I, 11. 
XV. 2o 8 Fable books used for the initiation of children in 
reading. 1833 H. A. in Philol. Mus. \\. 442 Men who 
were not fable-makers or compilers of marvellous stories. 
1851 H. Melville Whale xxxiv. 168 His credulous, fable- 
mongering ears. 

Fable (f^bb’l\ V. Also 7 fabule. [a. OF. 
fabler i—h. fdbuldrt to talk, discourse, f. fdbula : 
see Fable. The Eng. senses are directly derived 
from those of the sb.] 

f 1. iw/r. To speak, talk, converse. Ohs. rare-^^, 
[A Latinism.] 

X38a Wyclif Luke-xxvt. 15 While they talkiden (or fableden) 
{yx)Xz,/abMlarentur\. .VsiQsu him self nei^ynge went with 
hem. XS70 Levins 2 To fable, talke, confabularL 

1 2. a. To tell fictitious tales, speak fiction, 
romance, b. To talk idly. Obs. 

a. € 1380 Wyclif Senn. Sel. Wk.s. II. 133 Whanne men 
spekea fables jjei fabien in l)er speche. 1401 Pol. Poems 
(18591 IL 4% Daw, thou fablest of foxes. 15;?* Golding 
Calvin on P5, P.vin. 16 David.. doth not fable like a Poet. 
X593 Shaks* 3 Ken. VI, v. v. 25 Let .dSsop fable in a Winters 
Night, ax^zx Prior xst Hy7mt Callimachus Saturn's 
sons. . Old poets mention, fabling. 1814 Southey Roderick 
Vi. 1 15 , 1 do not dream nor fable. 

b. 1579 J- Jones Presem;. Bodte Soule t. xviii. 31 Let 
Paracelsus, .neuer so foolishly fable to the contrarie. 1653 
Fisher Baby Baptism 7 Fabling about moods and figures. 
1870 Wfw x5 Oct., Superstition is at last resolvable 
into the claim of ignorance, .to fable of the ineffable. 

3. To speak falsely, talk falsehoods, lie. Const. 
with. Obs. Qxc. arch. 

153® Calisio ^ Melib. in Hazl. Bodsley I. 68 , I wonder 
where she gets The things^ that she hath with folks for to 
fable. 1535 Boorde Let. in Introd. Knowl, Introd. (1870) 
57 In wytness j^at I do not fable with yow. x6iz Two 
Noble KinsTnefi in. v, To say verity, and not to fable We 
are a merry rout, or else a rabble. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 158 [Those who have made a pilgrimage to Mecca] 
are euer after accounted Syets or Holy men, and cannot 
faWe from that time forward. x8oi SourHF.Y Tkalaba x. 
xiii, Thou hast fabled with me ! 1814 Mrs. J. yiRS-r Alicia 
de Lacyl\l. zt2, Mother, I do not fable. 

4. ti'Uits. To say or talk about fictitiously ; to re- 
late as in a fable, fiction, or myth ,* to fabricate, 
invent (an incident, a personage, story, etc.). With 
simple and complementary object, to with inf., 
with sentence as obj. ; also abso 'l. f To fable up ; 
to work up by fiction into. 

*553 Fuen Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 42 What foies do 
fable, take thou no hede at all. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 96 
It is fabled with the Poets, that Ixion, Junoes Secretary, 
prouoked hir to V enery. 1583 Stanyhurst A eneis n. (Arb. ) 
46 Plee fabled sundrye reportes. 1398 Stow Srtrv. vii. (1603) 
34 Aldersgate. .called not of. .Eldarne trees, .as some haue 
fabuled. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. i. xi. 21/2 The Hur- 
lers . .fabuled to bee men metamorphosed into stones. 1638 
PomoFanciesm. iii.That is a truth much fabled, never found. 
3667 Milton P. L. vi. 292 Turn this Heav’n itself into the 
Hell Thou fablest. 1726 De Foe Hist. Devil r. x. (1840^ 139 
Men soon fabled up their histories, .into miracle and wonder. 
1741 Watts hnprov. Mind (1801) 4 The most learned of 
mortals will never., act over again what is fabled of Alex- 
ander. 1750 Warburton JtiUan v, Of tliese [cannon] 
the Chinese were at liberty to fable what they pleased. 
1774 Pennant Tour Scot, in 1772. 354 This ca.stle is 
fabled to have been foursded by Ewin. 1794 Coleridge 
Relig. Musings viii, Armed Deities Such as the blind 
Ionian fabled erst. 3834 Wordsw. Wh. Doe iv. no More 
clear Than ghosts are fabled to appear. 1847 Tennyson 
Princ. ni. 120, I fabled nothing fair But, your example 

t ilot, told her all. 1869 Phillips Vesuv. viii. 207 The in- 
^ abitants fabled that the birds which attempted to fly over 
it fell down into the water. 3877 L. Morris Epic Hades 
nr. 242 And so men fabled me, a nuntress. 


FaMed (f?i‘b’ld),///. iz. [f. prec. + -ed^.] In 
senses of the verb. 

L Described or mentioned in fable, celebrated in 
fable; mythical, legendary. 

a 1740 T. Tickell I'o a lady, with descr. Phoenix, Each 
fabled charm in matchless Cmlia meets. 1780 Cowper Progr. 
Err. 231 Like fabled Tantalus. 1813 Shelley Q. Mob iv. 
89 A garden shall arise, in loveliness Surpassing fabled 
Eden, a 1833 Robertson Serm. Ser. in, v. Introd. (1872) 
61 Like the fabled monsters of old. 

2. Having no real existence, fictitious, invented. 
3606 Warner Alb. Eng. xiv. Ixxxiv. (1612) 350 This for no 
fabled Caution was obserued, but too trew. 3723 Pope 
Odyss. XVI. 300 Do. .priests in fabled oracles advise ? 3870 
Morris Earthly Par. Ill, iv. 188 Men by fabled woes were 
stirreA 

FaMedoin. (f^^'bldam). rare. [f. Fable sb. + 
-DOM.] The * realm ’ or ‘ world ’ of fable. 

185a {title\ Freaks and Follies of Fabledora, a little 
‘ Comic ' Lernpriere. 1891 E. Peacock N. Brctidon IL 334 
The literature of fabledom. 

Fabler (fi^^-blaj). Also 4 , 7 fabuler. [f. prec. 
-{--erI; peril, after 0¥ . fahlcor :—L. fdbuldidr- 
em ; see B'abulatob.] One who fables, t S'* A 
writer of fables or apologues {obs. rare ~^ : a 
literalism of translation), b. One who invents 
fictitious stories; chiefly in contemptuous use, a 
fiction-monger, fabulous historian. *j* c. One 
who speaks falsely, a liar (obsl). 

a. 3382 Wyclif Baruch iii. 23 The fablers, or janglers. 

3609 Bible (Douay) ibid. iii. 23 Marchants of Meirhe, and of 
Theman, and fablers, .searchers of prudence and under- 
standing. 

b. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World iv. ii. § 21. 485 Our great 
traveller Mandivile. .we account the greatest fabler of the 
world. 1644 Bp. PIall Re7n. IVks. u66o) 130 The bold 
legends of lying fabler.s. 3728 W. Smith A nn. U 7nv. College 
153 Little Credit is to be given to these Fablers. 1821 T. 
Campbell in New Monthly Mag. II. 228 The romantic 
fablers have generally aggravated the horrors of Circe, 1869 
J. D. Baldwin Preh. Naiio7is ii. (1877 ! 24 That ready fabler, 
the Carian physician Ctesias. 3878 T. Sinclair Mount 
28 Rather was he [Swedenborg] a mechanical fabler of 
facts, 

C. 1362 Langl. P. PL A. II. 357 Alle Hs ol>ure Fabulers 
and Faytours, \>zX on Fote rennen. 3548 Hall Chron. 88 b, 
I'he inhabitantes of Vernoyle gevyng to light credit to the 
Frenche fablers, received the duke. ^ 3579 E. K. Gloss. 
Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Apr. 120 Certain fine fablers, and 
loude lyers. 3607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. ii. i. in Hazl. 
Dodsley X. 46 Y’^are villaims, fablers !. .you lie. 1624 F. 
Whitf. Repi. Fisher 86 Some .. censure the reporters of 
Miracles, as. .Fabulers and Lyars. 

Ii Fabliau (fabl 2 >). PI. fabliaux. [P. fabliau, 
assumed sing, to OF. fabliaux, pi. of fablcl, dim, 
of fable : see Fable.] A metrical tale, belonging 
to the early period of French poetry. 

3804 Scott biirod. Sir Tristr. 48 The inttrti^tmgfabliaux 
of the An^lo-Norman trouveurs. 3823 Roscoe tr. Sis- 
mondls Lit. Eur. (1846) 1 . viii. 221 Some of the Fabliaux 
very nearly apijroach the romances of chivalry. 1874 
Green Short Hist. v. (1876) 215 The broad humour of the 
fabliau. 

Fabling (f^i-blig), •vbl sb. [f. Fable v. + 
-ING h] The action of the vb. Fable ; the telling 
of fictitious stories, fabulous narration, romancing, 
f lying ; an instance of the same. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter cxviii fcxix.]. 85 Wicked fablinges 
talde to me. 3530 Calisio <<(• Melib. in Hazl. Dodsley 1 . 78 
With thy fabling and thy reasoning, i-wis I am beguiled. 

3610 Holland Ca7nde7is Brit. i. 24 In the same veine 
.. of fabling they called this Hand Albion. 1671 Mil- 
ton P. R. IV. 295 The next to fabling fell and smooth con- 
ceits. 3774 Warton Hist, Eng. Poetry (3775) 1 . 22, I have 
considered the Saracens . . the first authors of romantic 
fabling among the Europeans. 3823 Lamb Elia, Old 
Benchers, Extinct be the fairies and fairy trumpery of 
legendary fabling. 

b. attfib. 

3545 Ascham Toxopk. (Arb.) They wolde thinfce you 
made it but a triflyng and fabling matter. 3565 Golding 
Ovid’s Met. Ep. (1593) Die Poet.. in fabling- wise dooth 
make It happen in Deucalions time. 

Fabling (f^^'blii]), ppl. a. [f. Fable v. -f 
That fables, in senses of the vb. ; that invents or 
relates fables ; addicted to fable, romancing ; in 
bad sen,se, mendacious. 

3548 Hall Chron. (1809^ 51 Crafty imaginers of you 
fablyng French menne. 1570-6 Lambarde Peramh. Kent 
(1826) 9 The fonde dreames of doting monkes and fabling 
friars. 1613 Purchas Pilgrhnage r. x. (x6r4) 52 As for 
Noah, the fabling heathen, .deified him. 3704 Pope Wind- 
sor For. 227 The fabling Poets’ lays. 1822 B. Cornwall 
Ludovico Sforza i. 4 She stood Like one of those bright 
shapes of fabling Greece. 3861 Sat, Rev. si Dec. 643 
Fabling hatred was busy with the name of the fallen 
usurper. 

b. occas. said of utterances, etc. 

3620 T. PKYToif Paradise in Farr.F. P, Jas. / (1848) 178 
The fabling prayses of EUzium fields. 3755 Mag. 

XXV. 420 Confus’d mythology, and fabling song. 3814 
Southey Roderick xx, 208 False records, fabling creeds, 
and juggling priests. 

t Fa*bor, fa’bour. Ohs. {y.O'^.fauxhourgg 
see Faubourg.] A suburb. 

c 3470 Henry Wallace viii. 527 On to the Bettis and fahoris 
^ the toun Braithly thai brynt. 3^ K. Hen- ^ 11 - in 
Paston Lett. (1874) III. ^57 Thei drewe down the fabours 
of Gyngham, and made theyme mete to defende a siege. 

t Fabrefa*ction. Obs. rare, fas if ad, L. 
^fabrefacHdn-e7n, n. of ^zWontfabrefaedre, t fabre 


skilfully ^facHre to make,] The action or pro- 
cess of fashioning or making (a work of art). 

3652 Gaule Magastrotn. 29 O toylsome labour, in presU- 
gious fabrefaction 1 3678 Cudworth Iniell. Syst. 429 ilie 
Platonists, whose Inferiour Generated Gods, .were supposed 
to have had a stroke in the Fabrefaction of Mankind. 

Fabric (foe-brik, f^i'brik), sb. Forms: 5-6 
fabrike, -yko, 6-7 fabriqxt©, (7 fabriq), 
fabrick(e, 7 - fabric, [a. Fr. fabmqm ( -=Pr. 
fabriga, It. fabbrica, S\xfdbrka), ad. h.fabrzca, f. 
faber worker in metal, stone, wood, etc. See 
Forge sbl] 

I. A product of skilled workmanship. 

1. An edifice, a building. 

3483 Caxton Gold. Le^. 275/1 He had neuer studye in 
newe fabrykes ne buyldynges. 1538 Leland /riw. 11 . 68 
Gibbes the last Prior . , spent a great summe of Mony on 
that Fabrike. 3666 Evelyn Diary 7 Sept., The august 
fabriq of Christ Church. 1708 J. Chamberlaynjs St Gt 
Brit II. I. ii. 11743' 326 Fabricks..said to have been built 
by the Piets. 1756 'Nugent Gr. 'Tour. iV. 84 A vaulted 
fabric without wood or iron-work, three stories high, 1813 
Scott Trier7n. ni. xvi, Never mortal builder’s hand This 
enduring fkbric plann’d. 1865 Dickens Mut. hr. iii. vi, 
The ruinous fabric was very rich in the interior. 
fig. 1611 Shaks. Wint. T. 1, ii. 429 You may as well 
Forbid the Sea for to obey The Moone, As. .shake The Fab- 
rick of his Folly, 3664 H. Moke Myst hiiq. 91 Men,, 
inspired., to erect the Fabrick of the Church- _ 1788 Reid 
Aristotle's Log. ii. § 2. 30 B’orce of genius sufficient to shake 
the Aristotelian fabric. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. VL lx viii. 
126 The whole fabric of his ambition was tottering, 
t 2. A contrivance ; an engine or appliance. Obs. 
1596 Drayton Leg. iv. 721 When here that fabrique 
utterly did fade. 3600 FIolland Livy xxv. xi. When. , 
[the city of Tarentum] began to be assailed with fabricks. 
1603 — Plutarch's Mo?'. 1243 What need had he to use any 
such tragique engine, or fabricke to work such feats. 3657 


Fabricks of lu.st. 

3. ‘ Any body formed by the conjunction of dis- 
similar parts ' (J.) ; a frame, structure. 

3633 G.Herbert Temple, Search vii, Lord, doat thou some 
new fabrick mold Which favour winnes. .leaving th’ old 
Unto their Sinnes? 3674 Owen Ho/y Spirit ii6g3) 25 This 
Goodly Fabrick of Heaven and Earth. 3718 Fmou SoiosTfon 
III. 268 All the parts of this great fabrick change, Quit their 
old station, and primeval frame. 1728 Thomson Sprmg 648 
Dry .sprigs of trees, in artful fabric laid, y 8 S 3 Kane 
nell Exp. (1856) 476 In this egg-shell fabric the Esquimaux 
navigator, .encounters risks which, etc. 3863 P. Barry 
Dockyard Econ. 241 The armour-plates and other necessary 
portions of the ponderous fabric 

b. esp. with reference to the animal body. 

1695 Ld. Preston Boeik. n. 84 The whole Fabrick of Mm, 
Body and Soul, is dissolv'd, 3758 S. Hayward A>>w, i. i 
To . . examine this outward fabrick the body ! <33848 R. 
W. Hamilton Rew. <§• Punisimt. i. (1853) 49 1 he wonderful 
fabric of the human body. 3878 Huxley 228 I 1 ie 
solid animal fabric returns to swell the sum of the fluids and 


gases. 

e* fi' 

0:1637 B. Jonson E?ig. Gramm, i. ii, The less [lettewl 
make the Fabrick of Speech. 3669 FtsNN No Cross xii. § 10 
Death ends the Proud Man's Fabrick. R* 5 U> Ini. 

Poxoers Ded., To pick holes in the fal'ric of knowledge 
wherever it is weak and faulty. 1817 J Scott Paris lie- 
visit. (ed. 4) 380 A substantial fabric of public strength, 
freedom, and opulence. 3856 Sir B. Psychol. Inq. 

I . iii. 77 Question.^ arising out of it appertaining, .to the 
whole fabric of .society. 

4. A' manufactured material ; now only a * textile 
fabric a woven stuff. 

3753 FIanway Trav. fi762'»I. v. Ixx. 318 We are every day 
making new fabrics, 1793 Robertson Nidiafi. 88 Working 
up its (silkworm's] productions into.. a variety of elegant 
fabrics. 3832 G. R. Pokter Porcelain ^GL to 'Fhe fabrics 
produced, .were wanting in most of the qualities essential to 
good porcelain. 1837 Hr. Maktinkau Soc, A?7 ter. II. 227 
The woollen fabric manufactured in these establishinenls, 
1874 Green Short Hist. v. 218 Up to Edward s time few' 
woollen fabrics seem to have lieen woven in England. 1883, 
Stubbs' Mercantile Circular 8 Nov. 982/2 The people in 
Nagasaki are fast going back to their old practice of spinning 
this class of fabi ic for themselves. 

transf. mdjig. 1833 Brewster Kat. Magic ii. (1833^ 18 
The fine nervous fabric which constitutes the retina. 3859 
Kingsley Mfisc. (1S60) II. no The villain of the piece .. 
being a rough fabric, is easily manufactured with rough 
tools. 

II. 5. The action or process of framing or con- 
structing; erection (of a building); formation (of 
an animal body or its pads). Now only spec. I'he 
construction and maintenance(of a church) ; Fled. 
Lat. fabi'ica eeclestm, 

i6tx CoTGRAVE, Fabrique d'%m' RsgUse, The fabricke, 
raparation, or maintenance of a Church. 1650 Bulwku 
Anthropomet. v. 72 The. .providence of Ciotl mururci:t«.d ia 
the fabrique of the eye-lids. 3664 Power Exp. Pkiios. i. 17 
The ., prodigious skilfulness of Nature in the fabrick of so 
Minute an Animal. 3730 A. Gordon Maffei's A77!phith. 43 
He attributed the Fabrick of the CoIos.seum to him. 3757 
Burke Abridg77i. Eng. Hist, i. ii, Dritains .. so expert in 
the fabrick of those chariots. 3840 Milman Lat. Ckr. 1 1 1 , 
IV. i. 382 The other [third] to the fabric and the poor, 
b. attrib. va fabric- fund, -lands, -roll. 

3672 Cow'EL hlierpr., h’alrrick- Lands are Lands given to 
the rebuilding, repair, or maintenance of Catliedrals, or 
other Churches. 172^5 Diet. Kusticum s. v. 3848 WiiASixoN 

J. aw Lex,, Fabric Lafuts, property given towanis there- 
building or repairing of cathedrals and churches. 3859 
RaineGzV/^*, The Fabric Rolls of York Minster *Burte<:s?. 
187s J. T. Fowler RipoTt Ch. Accis. (Surtees', Index. 
Fabric fund of Ripon. 


PABBIC. 


FABIJBIZE. 


6 . Kind or method of construction ox formation, 
f a, of things in general, buildings, instruments, 
etc. Also style (of architecture). Ods. 

1644 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 82 The fabric of the Church 
is Gothic. 1662 Stillingfl. Ori^. Sacr. in. i. § z6 I'he 
peculiar and admirable fabrick of the eyes. 1665 PMl 
Trans. 1. 313 If any person.. do not know the fabrick or 
use of any of the Instruments, a 168a Sir T. Browne Tracts 
(168^) 6 Architectonical Artists look narrowly upon . . the 
fabnck of the Temple. 2690 Locke Hum. Und. iv. iii, § 24 
The particular Fabricks of the great masses of matter, 
which makeup the., frame of corporeal Beings. 1703 
Maundrell Journ. Jerus. (1721) Add. 4 The Boats are of 
a miserable Fabrick. 1748 Anson's Voy. 11. vi. igo To be 
well informed of the fabnck and strength of this fort. 1774 
J, 'B'R'iAViT MyikoL II. 228 They were exposed upon the 
waters in a machine of this fabrick. 

b. of manufactured materials. Chiefly of textile 
articles: Texture. f Also concr. a particular 
fmake’ or class (of goods). 

1758 J. Blake Plan Mar. Sysi. 8 Let a particular fabric 
of paper be made. 1764 Harmer Observ. xvn. ii. 77 We , . 
conjecture, that the tents of the Patriarchs.. were of the 
same fabric. 1879 Calderwood Mind Br. 55 One who 
is constantly at work amongst cloths of different fabric. 

1752 Hume Ess. ^ Treat. (1777) I. 181 The fabric and 
constitution of our mind no more depends on our choice 
than that of our body. 1753 Smollett Ci. Fathom (1784) 
57/1 Fools of each fabrick, sharpers of all sorts. 1779-81 
Johnson L. P., Pope Wks. IV. 106 He used almost always 
the same fabric of verse. 1871 Earle PAzYo/. Eng. Tongue 
§ 597 Compounds vary extremely as regards laxity or com- 
pactness of fabric. 

7 . micr. a. Of a textile article : The woven sub- 
stance ; tissue, fibre. Also fig. 

1823 J. B ADCOCK Dom, Amusem. 152 In following that ex- 
ample our bleachers destroyed the fabric of their goods. 
^836 J[, Gilbert Chr. Atoneni. ix. (1852! 263 There are 
minds in whose fabric the ratiocinative faculty preponderates. 
184a Bischoff Woollen Mamtf. II. 228 German wool is of 
that inferior description which enters into the fabric of low 
middling cloths. 1877 E. R. Condkr Bas. Faith i.^ 3 B'aith 
in the Unseen and reverence for the Divine — are inwoven 
in the very fabric of our nature. 

b. Occas. used for : Structural material. 

1849 Murchison Siluria.\\x. 42 Lime wherewith to supply 
the fabric of the thicker shell of other mollusca. 1850 Dau- 
BENY Atom. Tk. viii. (ed. 2) 245 The chief constituent of the 
vegetable fabric. 1866 Rogers Agric. ^ Prices 1 . xx. 503 
The fabric of the mill appears to have been invariably 
timber. 

III. 8. A building erected for purposes of 
manufacture ; a place where work is carried on ; 
a factory, manufactory, rare. 

1656^81 Bloont Glossogr.y Fabric., a shop or work-house 
wherein any thing is framed, 1753 Hanway Trav. 11762) I. 
II. xiv. 61 His fabric appeared as a little town, having about 
four hundred looms. 1777 W. Dalyrymple Trav. Sp. ^ 
Port, xxxi, The Marquis, .has established a fabrick of woollen 
cloth. 1807 Southey Espriellds Lett. (1808) I. 33 There 
is a ^eat fabric of carpets at Axminster. 2844 Fraser's Mag. 
XXX.^ 431/* The first fabric of liqueurs which had any 
extensive renown was that of Montpellier. 

t Fa*bric, v. Obs. In 7~8 fabrick(e. [f. prec. 
sb.] tram. To construct, fashion, frame, make (a 
material or immaterial object). Also, To fabric up 
stFabeioate I and i c. 

1623 Favinb Theat. Bon. x. ii, That [Target] of Achilles, 
fabrickt by the Armourer Vukane. *625 Bp. Mountagu 
App. Csesar 11. xv. 215 Such as the Papists fabricke up unto 
themselves in their works of Supererogation. 1644 Milton 
Areop, (Arb.) 74 Matters fram’d and fabric’t already to 
our hands. 1708 J. Philips Cyder 1. 349 The polish’d Gla.ss, 
whose small Convex . . shews . . how [Chee.se*Inhabitants3 
Fabrick their Mansions in the harden’d milk. 1738 Corn- 
mofi Seme { 1729 ' lb 5 You fabrick Generals as Statuaries 
do Figures of Wood and Clay. 

Hence f Fa-bricker, Fa'bricMngr vbl. sb. 

1698 R. Fergusson View Eccles. 107 The Original Authors 
and Fabrickers of the Word \trimmer\ designed to Describe 
those.. who were neither Loyal SuWects. .nor Vigorous 
Patrons. Ibid. 116 A key of ms own Fabricking. 
Fabricant I^fe'brikant). Now rare. [a. F, 
fabricant, ad. lu.fabricant-em, pr. pple. of fahricdre 
to Fabbicate.] One who fabricates, constructs, or 
fashions (anything) ; a maker or manufacturer. 

1757 (1758) I. No. 10. 161 The fabricant is taxed 

in the materials he uses. X777 W. Dalrymplb Trav. Sp. 4- 
Pori, cxiv, The minister, in the name of the king, first 
fabricant. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory II. 40 Every fabricant 
or manufacturer at Lyons, in the flowered way. 1834 Lytton 
Pompeii 162 Woe to us fabricants of bronze. *884 G. 
Baden-Powell va Fortn. Rmt. 1 Nov. 641 Fabricants and 
refiners manage to create a large margin of ' sugar’. 

t Fa’bricate, ///f . Sc. Ob$. {oA.'L.fa- 
pa. pple. of (See quot.) 

3:75s Johnson s. v., When they iScottish lawyers] suspect a 
paper to be forged, they say it fabricate. 

Fabricate (fse’brik^t), v. [f. h. fabricate ppl. 

stem oifabricd~re^ i. fabrka FABRIC 
1. Irans. To make anything that requires skill ; 
to construct, manufacture. Now rare. 

1598 Yong Diana 171 Wals fabricated by artificial! hand. 
1:667 Flavel Saint Indeed (1754) 59 A guilty conscience . . 
is the devil’s anvil on which he fabricates all those swords 
and spears. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 235 God Fabri- 
cated the Earth. X774 Pennant Tour Scot, w* 7772. 10 
Hinges.. and other branches of hardware are fabricated 
here. 1821 Craig Lect. Drawing il 134 Colourless Glass. . 
has never yet been fabricated. 1857 Whewell Bisi. 
Induct. Sc. I. 198 He is reported to have fabricated clocks. 
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1872 Yeats Grcnoih Comm. 247 And silk was first fabricated 
in that city [Tours], 

f b. To fabricate about with : to surround as 
with a framework of. Obs. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 64 This citle, the metropolis 
of Persia, is fabricated about with spacious gardens. 

C. with immaterial object. Also absoL 
1621 Burton Anat. Mel. ii. ii. ni. 328 Our later Mathe- 
matitians haue . . fabricated new systemes of the World, out 
of their own Dedalian heads. 1783 C. J. Fox A/. E. India 
Bill 26 Nov., He was not vain enough to think, that any 
bill he could fabricate would be perfect. 1864 Bowen 
Logic ii. 43 The secret workshop in which nature fabricates 
cognitions and thoughts. 1875 Whitney Life Lang. ii. 19 
The tens of thousands [of words] which might be fabricated, 
t d. Used for: To produce factitiously. Obs. 
1776 Th. Percival Med. ^ Exp. Essays III. 274 
The miliary eruption is frequently fabricated by . . heating 
remedies and forced sweats. 

2. In bad sense : To ^ make up ’ ; to frame or 
invent (a legend, lie, etc.); to forge (a document). 

1779 J. Moore View Soc. Fr. (1789) I. xl. 349 The whole 
story was fabricated. 1790 Paley Hof'se Paul. i. 5 An 
impostor who was fabricating a letter in the name of St. 
Paul. 1818 Hallam Mid. Agesix. (1819) 346 Every .saint 
[had] his legend, fabricated in order to enrich the churches 
under his protection. 1855 Macaulay Bist. Eng. IV. 391 
Numerous lies, fabricated by the priests, .were already 'in 
circulation. 1873 Act 36-7 Viet. c. 71 § 33 If any person. . 
wilfully fabricate in whole or in part, . . any voting paper. 
Hence Fabricated/^/. Fabricating vbl. sb. 
1630 Wadsworth Pilgr. vii. 67 His Art in contriuing and 
fabricating of Ships, and Gallyes. 1796 A. M. Johnson 
Monmouth ii. 65 While the secret schemes of diabolical 
revenge were fabricating. X796 Morse Amer.Geog. II. 542 
Among the fabricated articles, are great numbers of stoves. 
1796 Burke Let. Noble Ld. Wks. VIII. 67 New fabricated 
republicks. 1805 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 43 This 
faMcated flight from Richmond was not among the cliarges. 
1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxv.iiSsd) 205 There is not a man 
. .who would have given, .the countenance of his silence to 
a fabricated claim. 

Fabrication (fsebrik^i-Jan). [ad. L. fahried- 
tidmem^ n, of action f. fabriedre to Fabricate.] 

1. The action or process of fabricating (sense i 
of the vb.) ; construction, fashioning, manufacture ; 
also, a particular branch of manufacture. Now rare. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. iv. i. 290 Plato, .falls into 
conjectures, attributing, .the Fabrication of the Body to the 
DU ex Deo or A ngels. 1710 Berkeley Princ. Bum. Knowl. 

I. § 62 The Fabrication of all those Parts and Organs be 
not absolutely necessary to the producing any effect. 1790 
Burke Fr. Rev. 44 The fabrication of a new government 
is enough to fillips with disgust. 1845 R. W. Hamil- 
ton Pop. Ednc. iii. fed. 2) 37 Our woollen, cotton, and silk 
fabrications have drawn out an immense arnount of artizans. 
1865 Lyell Antig. Man 10 Materials which have each in 
their turn served for the fabrication of implements. 

concr. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. fifitz) 356 Seuerus 
his forced valHe, with other strong, .fabrications. 

2. In bad sense : The action of fabricating or 
^ making up ’ ; the invention (of a statement) ; the 
forging (of a document). Also concr. An inven- 
tion ; a false statement ; a forgery. 

1790 J. Bruce Source of Nile II. 151 Fabrications of 
people that never have been in Abyssinia. x8xp Sir W. 
O. Russell Crimes ^ Misdemeanours iv. xxvii. § i The 
fabrication and false making of the whole of a written in- 
strument, .will amount to forgery. *839 Thirlwall Greece I. 
vii. 257 What is said to have happened might have been in- 
vented, and the occasion and motives for the fabrication 
may be conceived. 1S46 Wright Ess. Mid. Ages II. xiii. 
83 The common account of his death is a mere fabrication. 

T. A. Spalding Eliz. Demonol. 46 Stories, .that had 
too inconvenient a basis of evidence to be dismissed as 
fabrications. 

Fabricative (fie’brik^fliv), a. [f. L. stem fa~ 
briedt- : see Fabricate and -ive.j Having the 
power or quality of fabricating; tending to fabri- 
cation. 

X793 T. Taylor Orat. fulian 142 Forms subsist in Nature 
fabricative, but not intellective. iSmja Marg. Fuller Worn, 
i^th C. (1862) 1 18 The first triad is demiurgic or fabrica- 
tive, that is Jupiter, Neptune, Vulcan. 

Fabricator (fse-brik^itoa). [a. T, fabricator^ 
f. fahricdre : see Fabricate.] 

1. One who or that which frames or fashions* 

c 164s Howell Lett. in. ix, The Almighty fabricator of 
the Universe doth nothing in vain. 1765 Ellis in PMl. 
Trans. IN. 283 These worms appeared evidently, instead 
of being the fabricators of it, to have pierced their way 
into the soft substance. x8^ Disraeli Coningsby vii. iii. 
262 The grotesque genius of its fabricator. 1846 J. Bax- 
ter Libr. Praci. Agric. ted. 4) II. 4*3 Domestic fabricators 
are too apt to fail in this particular, thinking that when 
they have mixed together a portion of sugar and fruit their 
labour is done. i8<k Farrar Qrig. Lang. i. 26 The Deity 
a.s the fabricator of Adam’s language. 1863 Lyell Antig. 
Man ix. (ed, 3) 166 They teach us that the fabricators of 
the antique tools, .were ml post-glacial. 

2. In bad sense : One who frames a false state- 
ment or forges a document ; a forger. 

179s Mason Ch. Mm. iff. xpi The Translator or Fabricator 
of the Works of Qss^. *796 Bp. Watson Apol* Bible 231 
Had they been fabricators of these genealogies, they would 
have been exposed at the time to instant detection. 1863 
Miss Braddon EleamVs Viet. 111 . vL 82 The fabricator of 
a forged will. 

Fa'bricato^iy, a. rare—^. [ad. late L./aW- 
edtdri-us, f. fabriedre : see Fabricate and -ory.] 
Tending to fabricate. 


185s Chamh. fml. TV. 66 Neither Youth melodramatic 
. , nor Antiquary fabricatory. 

Pabricatress, [f. Fabricator + -ess.] ^ A 

female who fabricates.^ 

1846 Worcester cites Lee. 

t Fa*bricatiire. Obs. Also 7 fabrycatnxe. 
[f. L. stem fabricate : see Fabricate and -cre.] 
The action of fabricating ; construction, b. Me- 
thod or style of construction, c. Stnicture ; 

* make 

1600 Dymmok Ireland (1843)37 The scite and fabrycatnre 
of which [forte] declare John Norris, .an ingener, 1607 
Topsell Serpents {1653) 643 In the fabricature of their 
Honey-combes, they [Bees] make the fashion according to 
the magnitude and figure of the place. 1641 Disc. /V. 
Benry in Bari. Misc. (Malh.) HI. 523 The fashion and 
fabricature of the ships. 1657 Tomlinson R emu’s Disp. 
399 A Dragon . . of .such artificial! yet natural! fabricature. 

t Fa’brilOj Obs. [a. OF. fabrile^ ad. L. 
fabril-is, f. faber artificer.] Of or belonging to a 
craftsman or his craft. Fabrile glue : carpenters 
(ia. JabrUe gluteW). 

1611 Cotgr., Fabrile, of, or belonging to the craft of a 
Smith, Mason, or Carpenter. 1661 Lovell Bist. Anim. 4- 
Min. 22 The fabrile glue decoct in Water and applied, 
helpeth the teeth. 1664 Evelyn Sylva (1776s 649 Trees, 
fitted . . for Timber and all other Fabrile employments. 1678 
Littleton Lai. Diet., Fabrile, or of Smiths mcNk^fabriiis. 
Fab'Cllar (fe'bi^nai), a. [ad. L. fdbuldr-is, f. 
fdhula (see Fable i'A).] Pertaining to or of the 
nature of a fable, fabulous. 

1684 W. Baxter tr. Plutarch’s Mor. (1694! IV. 87 These 
then are most of the Heads of this Fabular Narration. 
1811 Lamb Guy Faux, The way which we take to per- 
etuate the memory of this deliverance is well adapted to 
eep up this fabular notion. x8so Fraser's Mag, XLl. 
53s Simplicity, .is better adapted to fabular composition. 

t Fa’bxilar, sb. Obs. [ad. late L. fdbuldrius^ 
f. fabula Fable.] A narrator or recorder of tales 
or fictions. 

*565 Jewel Def. Apol. (1611) 279 That Great fond Fa- 
bular Simeon Metaphrastes. 

Fabalate (fse‘bi2/l«?it), v. [f. L. fdbuldt- ppl. 
stem of fdbuldri to speak, f. fabula Fable 
f 1. a. trans. To relate as a fable or myth. b. 
intr. To talk or narrate in fables. Obs. 

1616 T. Adams Serfn. fas. iii. 8 Wks. (1629) ^'^43 Guarded 
. .as. .it were with Gyants in an Inchanted towre, as they 
fabulate. 1624 Hevwood Qunaik. i. 17 This historic . . is 
with much nimble, .witte Tabulated by Ovid. 

2 . irans. To invent, concoct, fabricate. 

1856 Bushnell Serm. Living SubJ., Tabulating visit and 
vision to express his grief. 

t Fabxua’tioxL. fdhuldiim'em, 

n. of action f. fdbuldri x see prec.] Tbe action of 
fabulating. 

1727-36 Bailey, Fabulaiion, the moralizing of fables. 
X77S in Ash. 

Fabtilator (fae’bi/^^to). [a. L. fdhuldtor, 
agent-n, f. fabuldri (see Fabulate),] One who 
fabulates or relates fables ; a story-teller. 

x6o^ Aberdeen Reg. 24 Oct. (Spalding Club) II. 264 He 
that happinnis to fabulatour, to bring his candill with 
him. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. iv, 1 17, 298 Looking 
upon this Orpheus, not as a meer Fanciful Poet and Fabu- 
lator. X701 Grew Cosm. Sacra iv. iii. 170 An historical 
Point, which no Fabulator would have thought of. i8ox 
Strutt Sports 4- Past. m. iii. 163 He desired the fabu- 
lator to tell him longer stories, 1841 DTsraeli Amen. 
Lit. (1867) 72 The great then had fabulators or tale-tellers, 
as royalty has now. .its readers. 

Fabiue, obs. var. Fable sb. and v. 

Fabulist (fse'bi^Jflist). [ad. F. fabulisUf f. L. 
fabula : see Fable sb. and -ist,] 

1 . One who relates fables or legends ; a composer 
of apologues. 

*593 Mundy Def. Contraries 12 The fabulists feigned 
Acteon to be turned into a Hart. 1682 Dudley Light to 
Paradise 93 Fortune, who. .by the fabulist, is represented 
with a great Complaint in her mouth upon that occasion. 
*757 Foote Author Prol., I'he Grecian fabulist, in moral 
lay, Has thus address’d the writers of this day. tB^ fohn- 
sontanazs'6 The fabulists frequently make the wolves con- 
verse with the lambs. 1874 Farrar Christ 45 The fabu- 
lists of Christendom, .surround Christ’s boyhood with a blaze 
of miracle. 

t b. A professional story-teller. Obs. 
x6o3 B. Jonson Volpone 11. i, Stale Tabarine, the fabu- 
list. 1698 R. Fergusson View Eccles. 84 The Sallaries of 
Buffoons, Fabulists or Revelers. 

2 . One who invents falsehoods. 

X635 Bp. Hall Public Thanksgiving Wks. 1837 V. 220 
Those bold Fabulists, .take a course to cast themselves into 
that pit, whence [etc.]. 1794 Paley Evid. 11. iii. {1817) 87 
The mind of a forger or a fabulist. X836-7 Sir W. Hamil- 
ton Metaph, (1877) I. iii. 47 The former [HeraclidesJ is 
confessed to have been an egregious fabulist. 1841 D'ls- 
RAELi Amen. Lit. (1867)15% 'The most ingenuous of voyagers 
has been condemned as an idle fabulist. 

t Fabulrstic, Obs. rare- [f. prec. + 
-10.] Given to be a fabulist ; devoted to the com- 
position of fables or apologues. 

*630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Sir G. Nonsence Wks. 11, 2/2 
Esop, that old fabulisticke Phrygian. 

t Fa’btilize, Obs. [f. L. fdbuFa Fable 4 - 
-12E.] a. intr. To invent fables, b. trans. To 
concoct, invent, c. To relate as legend: with 
sentence as obj. d. To dress up as a fable. 
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FACE. 


iSia tr. £mvefinf<;*s Pmset^ger i. u § 19. 71: Endlesly 
aaiong themselves they fabuUze, nouiish the mistery. 1633 
T. Adams 2 2 ^eter i. x6 They did but fabulize an 
apish imitation of Cxod’s truth, 1738 G. Smith Cur, RelaL 
II. 530 The Persians fabulize in their Alcoran, that [etc.] 
z8i8 G, S. Fabjsr Horse Mosmcm 1 . 251 It is utterly im- 
possible that it [the Pentateuch] could thus grossly have 
fabulized. 

Hence Fa*buIiz!ed///.«. Pa'bulizmg and 
ppLa, 

1819 G. S. Faber Pispcrtsations (1823) I. 241 Their 
fabulized history. 1816 — Grig, Fa^au Idol. The 

very wildest style of oriental fabuHzing. Ihid. II. 502 
Hie fabulizing monks of the holy sepulchre. / hid. III. 334 
A fabulizing raartyrology. 

t ]E"a1>'a.losej Ohs. [ad. L. fahuUs-uSy i. 
fdbtila : see Fable Fond of fables, myths, or 
enigmas; = Fabulous i. 

1677 Gale Cri. Geniiles in. 76 They [the Cabalists] grew 
so vain and fabulose that [etc.]. Jhid. 152 These^fabulose 
Monkes mixe many of their own fantastic allegoric Fables 
therewith. i727-“36 Bailey, Fah-ulose^ feigned, full of fables. 

l®al 3 Ulosity (febiz^l^’siti). [ad. F. fahulositet 
ixA. l^. fibuldsitdHem^i. fdbidosus '. see prec.] 

1. The ciTiality of being fabulous; fabulousness, 
a. Of persons : Fondness for narrating or inventing 
fables. 

1599 Abf. Abbot Descr. Worlds Chaldea (1634) 112 In 
their [Chaldeans’] fabulositie they would report that they 
had .. Observations for five and twentie thousand years. 
1646 Sir T. Pseud. Ep. 1. vi. 23 The fabulositie of 

those times. 

b. Of a composition, narrative, etc. : Fabulous 
or mythical character ; fictitiousness. 

1603 Holland FluiarcEs Mor. 489 Some.. more civilly 
avoiding the fabulosity of this tale say [etc.], 1678 Cud- 
worth InielL Syst. 236 Plato .. doth but . . slily jear it, 
plainly insinuating the fabulo.sity thereof. 174* W arburton 
J)iv. Legal. II. vi. ii. 490 He supposed the fabulosity of 
that [Book of Job] concluded against the real existence of 
the Patriarch. 1777 Johnson m Mad. D' Arhlay s Early 
Diary ay There is not.. much of the spirit of fabu- 
losity in this Fable. 

t a. qmd-C07teK Something fabulous ; a fabu- 
lous statement, fable, Ohs. 

x6oi Holland Plin^ II. 603 That, .posterity ensuing may 
yetbe acciuainted with their fabulosities.^ i68x H. More 
E.vp, Dan, Pref, 48 The ridiculous fabulosity of Enoch and 
Elias their coming again in the Flesh. 1807 G. Chalmers 
Caledonia I. Pref. 8 These form historical matters of 
singular interest if they be investigated from facts in con- 
tempt of fabulosity. 

Fabulous (Jfe’biz^bs), a. [ad. L. fahulds- 
ns, t fahtla ; see Fable sh. and -ous. Cf. F./t 2 - 
buleux.'l 

1. Of a person (or anything personified) : Fond 
of relating fables or legends, given to fabling. 

Now only with sbs, like kisioriaUi chronicler', cf. sense 3. 

1346 BALE.S«jf. Votaries 11. (1551) 10 Wherof. . the fabulouse 
poetes reporteth [Venus] to be engendered, xtm Shaks. 
1 Hen. VI, II. hi. 18 , 1 see Report is fabulous and false. 1637 
R. Humphrey tr. St, Ainbrose i, 26 Aristotle, .holdeth God 
to bee. .no otherwise then the fabulous Poets have feigned. 
c X650 Cowley Death Crashaw 28 Wanton as Girls, as old 
Wives, Fabulous 1 1805 N. Nicholls in Corr, •with Gray 
(1843) 43 All author . . never fabulous except when he gave 
the relations of others. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. i. a 
Boece and our other fabulous chroniclers. 

t b. Fond of listening to fables or stories. Obs, 

1389 PuTTENHAM Eng, Pocsie i.vii. (Arb.) 30 The Clergy 
of that fabulous age. 1669 Gale Crt, Gentiles ui-ii.ru 
It was Plato’s Custome to hide his choicest opinions, under 
the figure of some Fable , . lest he should . . displease the 
fabulous people. 

2. Spoken of or celebrated in fable or myth; 
fabled, mythical. [So L. fabulosusI\ 

160X Holland Pliny I. 91 Atlas, the most fabulous moun- 
taine of all Africke. 1887 Swinburne Locrine Ded. viii, 
]\I ikon's, .lips have made august the fabulous air, 

3. Of a narrative : Of the nature of a fable or 
myth, full of fables, unhistorical, legendary. 
Imbulous age, period, etc. : one of which the ac- 
counts are chiefly or entirely mythicaL 

X 5 SS Eden Decades 215 Such thynges as haue byn wrytten 
. . of the places where they growe are all fabulous and false, 
1655 M. Ben Israel Vind. yndseorum in Phenix (1708) 
II. 401 , 1 have seen a fabulous Narrative of the Proceedings 
of a great Council of the Jews. 1712 Philips Disirest 
Mother Pref., A Matter of Fact, .far removed into the dark 
and fabulous Ages. 1776 Adam Smith W, JV. i. xi. I, 214 
The story . .is in a ^eat measure fabulous, 1853 H. Reed 
Led. Eng. Hist. iii. 78 The fabulous chronicles of those 
ages. 1872 Yeats Techn, Hist. Comm. 60 The Chinese 
possess.. their fabulous and semi-historical periods. 

4. Of alleged existences or facts : Belonging to 
fable, mythical, legendary. 

Holinshed Chrott. I. 121/1 Which because in 
the ludgement of the most it may seeme meere fabulous, 
■we will omit and passe ouer. 1644 Milton Areof, 4 
Those fabulous Dragon's teeth. 1737 Chesterf. Wks, (1777) 
I, 70 The fabulous birth of Minerva. 1833 Lyell Priuc, 
Geol. III. 330 The former existence of the Atlantis of 
Plato.. may be true in geology, although fabulous as an 
historical event. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 69 Winged 
dragons and other fabulous monsters. 

f b. Of a doctrine, error, or notion : Based on 
or originating in fable or fiction. Obs, 

%6oa Warner Alb. Eng, Epit <1612) 351 Our Histone 
auoideth not the suspition of some fabulous errours. X63X 
Hobbes Leviaik. iv. xliv. 334 Their fabulous Doctrine 
concerning Daemons. 1794 Paine (title). The Age of Reason, 
being an investigation of true and of fabulous Theology. 


5. a. Resembling a fable, absurd, ridiculous; 
rare. b. Such as is met with only in ^ fable ; 
beyond the usual range of fact; astonishing, in- 
credible. 

a. xs6i T. Norton Calvings Just. rv. 50 How vayne 

and fabulous is it, to iudge the Chirch alredy in euery 
part holy and spottle.sse, wherof all the members are spotty 
and very vncleane. 1611 Tourneur 'J'rag. n. vi, Tiish I 
the^e idle dreame.s Are fabulous. x8S3 Brimley Ess. 278 1 he 
pretence is fabulous. , , 

b. sSog Holland Marcell. 228 With a fabulous 

and incredible multitude [L. cum muLtiindine fabuloscCi. 
X822-35 De Quincey Co7ifess. Wks. 1 . 234 foot-n.. Accord- 
ing to the modern slang phrase, I had.. used ‘fabuloms’ 
quantities [of opium). 1853 Miss Mitford in L’Estrange 
LHelll. xid.237 His [Daniel Webster’s] passion for fish., is 
something fabulous. xSs? Ld. Houghton in Ufe 11891) 
IL xii. 18 Houses, .let at fabulous rents. 1839 Macaulay 
JV. Pitt, Mi.sc. Writing.s( i889,) 431 He found that the waste 
of the servants’ hall was almost febulous. _ 

Pabulously (fae'bizHnslil, [f. prec. + -Lf-.J 

In a fabulous manner or degree. 

1. After the manner of a fable or fiction ; as in a 
fable. 

1598 Grenrwev Tacitus' Ann. vi, vii. (1604) 13X These 
things are vncertaine and fabulously augmented. 16x3 
Selden Notes on Drayton's Polyolb, viii. 1 16221 122 Giants 
..fabulously supposed begot :en by spirits upon Dioclesian’s 
or Danaus’ daughters. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, 
VI. vi. 295 This they terme mythicon or fabulous, because 
the account thereof, .is fabulously or imperfectly delivered. 
*794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 467 The voyages, indeed, 
are fabulously narrated, 1838 Lever Martins op Lrd M. 
527 It would read fabulously enough. 

2. In deviation from the lact ; fictitiously, falsely. 

1593 Norden Spec. Brit,, M sex, t. 36 As i.s (though as 

I take it) fabulouslie reported. x6o8 B. Jonson Masque 
at Ld. Hadingion's Marriage Induct. Wks. (x6i6> 934 I'he 
place from whence, as I haue been, not fabulously, informed, 
the. -Radcliffes. .tooke their name, 1726 Leoni Albertis 
Archit. I. 39b, A certain Spaniard .. was fabulously said 
to. .see the lowest Veins of Water that run under ground, 

3. To a fabulous degree ; greatly, immensely. ^ 

X843 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. II. 247 His cruelties 

have been fabulously exaggerated. Mod. He is reported to 
be fabulously wealthy. 

Fa'btLlousJiess. [f. as prec + -ness.] The 
quality or state of being fabulous, a. Of a person : 
Fondness for fables ; proneness to fiction or inven- 
tion. b. Of a narrative, etc. : Resemblance to a 
fable ; fabulous, fictitious or mythical character. 

a. 1811 CoTGR., Fahilositi, fabulousnesse, th’ inuention 
of lyes, tales, fables, or fained reports. x68o Dodwell Two 
Lett. Advice (i69r ) 169 Their [the Rabbins'] notorious fabu- 
lousness. 1711 Brit. Apollo \il. 2/1 The Fabulousness of 
the Poets. 1773 Johnson IF. I si. Scoi.VDss, X. 329 His 
[Boethius's] fabulousness, if he was theauthor of the fiction.s, 
IS a fault for which no apology can be made. 

b. 1587 Golding De Mornay xxx. 488 The fondness and 
fabulousness thereof appeereth in this. *662 Stillingfl. 
Orig. Sacr. i. vi. heading. The fabulousness of the Hero- 
ical age of Greece, xyoa EcHARD^Frc/. Hist. nr. iv. 386 He 
afterwards wrote two letters . . to show the fabulou.sness of 
the history of Susanna, xSoy G. Chalmers Caledonia I. 
Pref. 5 The ancient history of North-Britain, whatever 
might be its fabulousness. 1837 Arnold in Stanley Life A 
Corr. (1844) II. viii. loi To notice with a grave remark 
as to their fabulousness, the peculiar marvels of the 
stories. 

Pabxirden. Mttsic* Obs. exc. Hist. Forms ; 
5 fabnrdon, -thou, -thyn, 6 fabourdoun, 6-7 
faburthen, 6 - fabxirden. [a. Vi. fatix-bourdon 
(Ch. D’Orldans a 1466 ), i,t. jaux Mse ^ bourdon 
Bouedon 

1. * One of the early systems of harmonizing a 
given portion of plain song or a canto fermo^ 
afterwards used as a term for a sort of harmony 
consisting of thirds and sixths, added to a canto 
fermo’ (Stainer and Barrett). 

X4.. Chilston in Hawkins Hist. Mus. (1776) II. 228 
Faburdun hath but two sightls, a thyrd aboue the plain- 
song in sight, the which is a syxt fro the treble in uoice; 
and euen "wyth the plain-song in sight, the wheche is an 
eyghth from the treble in noise. [1462 W. Wey /tin. it. 
(Roxb.) 96 Cantabamus Jn honore Dei et beate Marie 
Magnificat, in faburtbon. 1484 Visitations of Southwell 
Minster (Camden) 46 In cantando faburdon non servat 
ritum chori.] 1301 Douglas Pal. Hon. i. xlii, In modula- 
tion hard I play and sing Fabourdoun, pricking, discant. 
xgzg Will % Robynson (Somerset Ho.), Preestes-.whiche 
shall singe playn songe and faburden. 2390 J. Burel 
Queeds Entry Edin. xx. in Colleci. Scot. Poems il (1709) 
5^ Faboiirdon fell with decadence, With pricksang, and the 
singing plane. 1597 Morley Inirod. Mus. Axmot., Here 
is an c.’caraple, first the plainsong, and then the Faburden. 
a 1789 Burney Hist. Mus. (ed. 2> II. ii. What has since 
been called Counterpoint or in old Engifeh, Faburden. 

2. a. The undersong; Bubden m 

1387 Gascoigne Flowers Wks. 04 When the descant sin^ 
in treble tunes above.. let fa burthen say below I HvM 
and dide for love. 1387 — Ferdinando Y ij 0, His mistresse 
liked . . to sing faburden under him. 16^ Pammelia 70 
The fourth must sing the Faburthen [Borne, borne on the 
fimt line of the stave], 1622 R. Tisdale LmayeVs Philos., 
Sighing a sad faburthen from my quiB To thy more nimble 
•warbUngs. 

b. The refrain; —Bubdin 10. 

1380 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 308 X.east thou come in againe 
with thy fa-burthen, 1396 Nashe Saffron Walden Kivb, 
Hee -was accustomed to make it the Fa burden to annie 
thing hee spake, a 1636 Fitz-Gepfray Bless. Birthd. (i88x) 
137 Be sure no better straine then this can be The sweet 
Faburthen, to their melodie. 


3. A legend, motto. 

IS94 Na.she Unfbrt. Trav. 52 On his target he had a 
number of crawling wormes kept vnder by a biocke, the 
faburthen speramus lucern. 

4, attr^b. ? High-sounding. 

1395 Lodge Wits Rjiserie 9 Mirabile, miraculoso, stM» 
pendo, and such faburthen words. 

t Pac (fsek)- Printing. Ohs. [Short for Fac- 

totum.] == Factotum 2. 

t84x Savage Diet. Art Printing 22.1 The next descent 
was for the letter-founders to cast the ornament in tyf>e 
metal, and pierce it for general use, and these cast orna- 
ments for letters were called Facs. 

Pac I see Fegs. 

Pa$a*dal, a. rare. [f. next + -AL.] Of or per- 
taining to a facade or facades. 

X879 [Lingham] Science of Taste y. 144 If a bye-law were 
macie enforcing fa9adal uniformity in other blocks. 

Papade Cfasa-d). [a. V. Jaiade, Ljace, after It 
fac€iata,i.faccialfkG^sbf\ 

X. The face or front of a building towards a 
street or other open place, esp. the principal front. 

1636-81 in Blount Clossogr. 17x7 Berkeley Tour in 
Italy Wks. 1871 IV. 534 We observed the facades of many 
noble buildings. 175^ tr. Keyslrr's Trar, (1760) II. 397 
The inner facade was repaired by Bernini. 1839 L. 
Stephens Trav. Greece, etc. 88/1 'flie facade of the palace 
Is unequalled. 187a Browning Fifine cx, Shadow hucked 
the whole Facade into itself, 
b. transf. tsxAfig. 

184.3 Dakwin Voy. Nat. xvui. (1852’' 407 Beneath a fat^ade 
of columnar lava, Ve ate our dinner. x%3 K. White pife 
in Christ ni, xviii. (1878J 230 The whole fai^*ade of the Evan- 
gelical theology. 

11 2. (See quot.) 

1796 Morse 1 . 754 llieir estates [in Demerara] 

are regularly laid out m lots along the sea shore, called 
facades. 

Paccion, Paccious, obs. ff. Faction, FAti'iot'«- 
Pace sb. Also 4 faas, 4-5 fas(e, 5 fajs. 
[a. Fr. face, corresp, to Pr. It. 

popular lAit, facia, altered form of fades fonxi, 
figure, appearance, hence face, visage, represented 
directly by Fr, fatz, Sp. faz, /mz, Fg. face. The 
etymology of h. fades is uncertain : some scholars 
refer it to facere to make ; others to the root fa» to 
appear, shine (cf. fac-em torch). 

The general sense Hurm, appearance', which in Latm 
was app. the source of the more specific use ‘ viwge, cowu- 
tenance’, is in many of its Eng. appUcatioiw ^apprehended 
as a transferred use of the latter, and has received a 
colouring from this a.ssociation. On this account the iiiora 
restricted sense is here placed fust,] 

I. 1, The front part of the head, from tl» fore* 
head to the chin ; the visage, countenance : a. in, 
man. (In Anat. sometimes with narrowed sense, 
as excluding the forehead : see cpiot. 1831 .) 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 169/2x78 More blod Fur na% in a 1 is 
face. 1340 Hamik>le Pr. Cdisc. 772 Als a man waxes aide 
. . his face rouncles ay marc and marc, c Sir Fermmb, 
2460 Vp jxjy sterte euercchon; & be-held him on fas. 
c 1400 Lan/rands Cirurg, 141 The ttecunde chapitic ctf 
woundes of }>e face. 1526 Pilgr. Ferf. tW. dc W. i5:n) 3 
My face thou may not se. xdox_^ Shaks. yuL C. 11. i. 75 
Their Hats are pluckt about their Eares, And Iialfe their 
faces buried iu their Cloakes. 1667 Milton P. L* 1. 

His face Deep scars of Thunder had intrencht. *707 
Floyer Physic, Pulse* Watch 374 Dneasincss from dry- 
ness and redness of the Face. 1759 Stejrnk Tr, Shandy 
i. xxi, The least hint of it was enough to make the hlotM 
fly into- his face, xyda Walrolk Veritt/s Aneid, Pamt 
(1765) 1. ii, 24 Such pyramids on their heads, that the face 
became the center of the body. *831 R. Knox Cloi^mls 
Anat, 95 The Face, properly speaking,. extends vertically 
from the upper edge of the nasal bones to the chin, 
b. in lower animals, 

*333 CovESDALE yob xIl x 4 Who openeth the dure of his 
faceil for he hath horrible tethe rounde ubouie. %6xt Bhu.k 
Ezek. X. 14 The face of a lion, and.. the face of an 
1697 Drydkn Virg, Georg, iv. 53a His grim Face a Buira 
Resemblance bears. 1741 Chambers Cyci., Face , , . some- 
times called bill, or beak ; sometimes snout, etc. X784 C.\»w- 
rer 'Task V. 785 Brutes graze the mountain-top, with faces 

g rone. 1843 S. Palmer PeniagM Did. s.v., Tlie face trf 
irds comprehends the ophthalmic regions, check^^, temples, 
forehead, and vertex :—of insects, all the parts iituated be- 
tween the labrum and prothorax. 

c. transf A representation of a human visage. 
14S8 Ld. 'J'reas, Acd, Scot. (1877) L 85 Item, a ring with a 
face. 1588 Shaks, L. L. L. v, il 619 He » a. . Fainter, for h« 
makw faces. 1623 Webster Duemss of Maid m. in. That 
cardinal hath made more bad faces with his m>prcs*K»n tl«m 
ever Michael Angelo made good ones. *7x0 J*o/e's Srks., 
Basset.'Pable 33 utou the bottom [of an Equipacel shines 
the Queen’s bright Face. x8ox Sporting Mfag. XV 1 1 1 , *00 
No face but his own ; a saying of one who ha-s no money tit 
hhi pocket, nor no court cards in his hand, W, Irving 
Alhambra L xix Carved with fruits and llowerji, Inter- 
mingled with grotesque masks or faces, Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. in. 503^ walker had arrived in JLoiwIon «, Hi* 
face was in every print shop. 

d. In popular names of plants^ ts and 
hood, Thrse (ftwo) fiwes in, xmdor a (one) 
bood, the bearFs-ease, ^ pansy {FMa ttimier); 
Pace-in-liood, the aconito {Amniium Hkpei/m}, 
XS48 Turner Names ^ Herbes (E. D. S.l 87 'TrimiMis 
Aerba. .is called in enghsh two faces in a hocKie or pannes, 
xs6« Buli.eyn Bk. Stifles Paunsis, or three faces in 
one hodde. a 1700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crem, Hmrts-.eme. , 
an Herb called. .Three Faces in a Hood, .or Panriw. 177* 
R. Warnke Pkmim Wo&dfdd. x8s Htaurt’s-ttW. Twin 


FACE, 


5 


FACE, 


Faces under a Hood. 1878-86 Britten & Holland En^. 
Flani~n.f Face and Hood {Viola iricoiori, Face-in- 

hood (Aconitm/t Najfellus). 

2. Phrases, a. f Fram face to foot =■ ‘ from head 
to foot’, t To know no faces : to have no respect 
of persons. 'To have two faces : to .be guilty of 
duplicity ; (of speech) to be ambiguous. In same 
sense, f To hear or early two faces under one hood. 

Pol. Poems in ArchseoL XXIX. 341 Two fases in 
a Iiode is neuer to tryst. 1562 J. Heywood Prot>. Ej>igr. 
{1867) 138 Thou berest two faces in one whood. 1580 
North Pluiarck 1x6761 224 Icetes had carried two faces in 
one hood^ and. .was become a Tray tor. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 

II. si. 1 12 5 ’roin face to foot He was a thing of Blood. 2633 
Earl Manch. A 1 3fondo{i62!S) 24 Disease and Death know 
no faces. 2889 Barrie IVindow m Thrums 196 Persons 
whose speech had two faces. 

b. To look {a ferson^ etc.) in the face : to con- 
front, meet with a steady gaze that implies courage, 
confidence, or (sometimes) defiance ; also fg. To 
shew onis face : to put in an appearance, to appear : 
lit. and^f. 

1537 Thersiies \n HazL Dodsky I. 408 Appear, sir, I 
pray you, dare 3'e not show your face? 13^^ Norton & 
Sackv. Gorbodtic i. i, Aurore . , for love or shame Doth long 
delay to show her lilushing face. 1566 Gascoigne, etc. 
Jocasia ii. ii, Boldly to looke our foemen in the face, a i66z 
Heylin Lattd n. v. (1719) 20 , 1 dare look Death in the Face, 
and I hope the People too. 1706? Swift BXw. ( 18831 X. 389 
Where exiled wit ne'er shews its face. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa Wks. 18S3 V. 56, I should be ashamed to show my 
face in public. 1780 Cowfer 321 When Tumult., 

dared to look his master in the face. 1841 Longf. Vitlage 
Blacksmith ii, He.. looks the whole world in the face. For 
he owe.s not any man- 1863 Kingsley WaUr~hah. vi. (1869) 
250 The fairy looked ^him full in the face. 1867 Freeman 
Norm, Conq. (1876) I. iii. 118 Too clear to be misunderstood 
by anyone who looks the evidence in the face. 1882 Steven- 
son iV>w Arab. Nts. (1884) 194 He never so much as 
showed face at a window. 

c. In advb. phr. : Tace dotmtwards {foremost, 
uppermost), etc. : with the face in the direction 
indicated. ( To fall] face on : -*= * face downwards 

1856 Leisure Ho. V. 332/1 He fell face on into the water. 

d. Face to (earlier f and, f for) face : looking 
one another in the face ; also attrib. Face to face 
with : looking in the face of, confronting ; lit. and 
Jig. To see face to {pytviiJt) face : * without the in- 
terposition of other bodies ^ (J.1, clearly. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 23607 (Cott.) pair iot, |?^ir gladdsclp, 
qua can tell,. face wit face )?at godd to se. 1340 Ayenb. 
88 We him ssolle yzy face to face clyerlyche. <2x400-30 
Alejcander 357 Make be to .se )?e same gode & |?i-selfe 
wakand Face to face all his fourme, 1335 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. IL 255 The proud Pechtis ..face for face stude in 
thair fais sicht. Fleming FanopL Epist. 2 Of these 
matters. . we shall talke shortly face to face. 163a Lithgow 
Tnw.x. 490 Sir Walter Aston, .spoke seriously face to face 
with him tliere-anent. 1767 Gray in Corr. N. Nicholis (1843) 
69, I am come, .to congratulate you face to face on your 
good luck. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng I. 600 The two 
armies were now face to face. x&Si 1 . A. Tkollope La 
Me at a I, vii. 155 llie painter and the customer might never 
come face to face after all 1864 Knight Passages Wrkg. 
Life 1 . L 105, I was, .to be face to face with great public 
things. 1873 Manning Mission H. Ghost ix.^ 260 We shall 
see God face to fees. 1879 F roode C^xsar i. 5 When we 
are f.ice to face with real men, 
nitrib. 1838 J. Martineau Stud. Ckr, 172 We are liable 
to lose the solemn face-to-face reality of the strife within us. 
1864 J. H, Newman Apol. 379 The face-to-face antagonist. 
1863 Masson Pec. Brit. Philos, iv. 319 We posseswj an 
intuitive, or face-to-face knowledge of certain properties of 
matter, 

e. MIL In words of command ; f Faces to the 
right, left, faces about « right, left, about face 
(cf. Facb V. (J h) ; also fg. Hence, To turn face 
about, t again. 

1398 B. JoNSON Ev. Man in Hum. in. I, Good Captayne, 
faces about, to some other di.scourse. 1625 Markham Soul~ 
dlers Accid. 20 Faces to the right hand. Faces to the left. 
Faces^ about, or Faces to Reare, 1632 J. Hayward tr. 
Miondls Eromena 77 He turned face againe with sword 
in hand. 1642 Laitc, Tracts (Chetham Soc.) 65 They., 
turned faces about, and began to make he *d against us. 
x88i G. W. Cable Meui. Delpkine viii. 45 It had, .turned 
him face about from the way of destmctlon. 

£ To thrtrw, thrust, etc. (something) in (a per- 
son’s) face. lit. and fig. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. n. ii. 590 Who calles me Villaine? 
Iireakes^ my pate a-crosse? Pluckes off my Beard, and 
hlowes it in my face ? c 1645 Howell Lett. (16551 tv. xxi. 58 
Who taints his soul may l>e said to throw dirt in Gods face. 
1760 Gray Lett. Wks. 1S84 III. 53 You see him [Sterne]. . 
ready to throw his periwig in the face of his audience, 1852 
1 ‘iiACKERAV Esmond x. xiv, * I Bing the words in your face, 
my lord.' 2856 Mrs.^ Browning A ur. Leigh xi. Wks, VI. 76 
God.. thrusts the iHng we have prayed for in our face. 
1884 Miss Bradixin Ishmael xxxi. His success was cast 
in his face as a reproach, 

g. In various Biblical Hebraisms. Before the 
face of: before, in advance of, in front of. To set 
ones face i to give a settled bearing or expression 
to the countenance. 7o put, set ones face agamst : 
to take up an attitude of determined ho.stility to- 
wards. To set {ones) face f for, to, towards : to 
take, etc. the direction of (a place) ; Jig. to pur- 
pose, take the first steps to, towards. 

a xipo Cursor M. iz 2 jS 7 (Cott.) Be-for k® face o bat kaiser 
angels sal hk baner here, c *323 Metr. Horn, 9, I send, .ray 
saessager Bifor thi face tbi word to her, a S340 Hampous 


Psalter xviL 46 , 1 sail less)>aim as dust biforc ke face of wynd. 
23S8 Wyclif Lezr. xx. 3 Y schal sette faste [2382 putte] my 
face ajens iwm. 1333 Coverdale Aftrirv&i. 2 , 1 sende my mes- 
saunger before thy face. [So in 1611 and 1881.] 1611 Bible 
Gim. xxxi. 21 He .. set his face toward the mount Gilead. 

— 2 Pings xiL 17 Hazael set his face to goe vp to lerusalem. 

— Isa. I. 7 Therefore haue I set my face like a flint. ^ 2624 
Bp. Hall Petn. Wks, (1660) ii Set your faces, .against a 
whole faction of vice. 2632 Lithgow Trav. x. 493, I set 
face from Court for Scotland. 1664 Etheredge Com. Re- 
venge iv. vii, Set thy face then ; let me not see the remains 
of one poor smile. 1781 Cowper Expost. 457 The poorest 
of the flock Are proud, and set their faces as a rock. 1827 
Scott yrnl. (1890) II. 21, 1 can set ray face to it boldly. 
<zx86a Buckle Cwiliz.^ (1873) Hl.y. 469 The_^ first duty of 
every one is to set his face in direct opposition to what 
he believes to be false. 1^2 Loweli, Biglov) P. Poems 
1890 II. 326 It’s high time., to be jsettin* our faces To- 
wards reconstructin' the national basis. 1884 Times (weekly 
ed.>3 Oct. 14/2 We set our faces to the South. 

3. Viewed with reference to beauty, f 

face : to be looking one’s best (cf. to he in voice). 

Full of face : ? beautiful (but perh. the meaning 
is — ‘ full laced, florid ’). 

In the K. V, only in the Apocrypha; the translators of 
the canonical books always use ‘ countenance ' in this con- 
nexion. 

1391 Shak.s. Tzvo Gent. nr. i. 103 Say they haue Angells 
faces. 1608 — Per. i. Induct., A female heir, So biuxom 
blithe, and full of ftice. x6ii Bible yudith xi. 21 There 
Ls not such a woman from one erd of the earth to the other 
. .for beautie of face. 1712-4 Pope Pape Lock i. ^ Some 
nymphs there are, too conscious of their face.^ 1773 Goldsm. 
Stoops to Conq. i, i, Is it one of my well-looking days child? 
am i in face to day? 1842 Tennyson Sisters 2 She was the 
fairest in the face. 1851 Procter (Barry Cornwall) Songs 
Ixxxiii. 3 No wealth had she of mind or face To win our 
love, or raise our pride. 

4. With reference to its position in the front of 
the body, or as the part presented to encounter. 
In many phrases, some of which merely express 
the notion of confronting or opposition, wdthout 
any reference to the lit. sense. Cf. 2 d. a. To 
meet (a person) in the face : to confront directly. 
To have the wind m o?ies face ; lit. and fig. To 
shut the door in, upon (a person’s lit. andy^*. 

CX430 Lydg. Bochas i, x. (1544) made her ordi- 

naunce. .With Zisara to meten in the face. 1632 Lithgow 
TrazK VH. 303 The Venetian Factor, .shutting his gate vpon 
my face. 1710 Brit. Apollo III. 3/1 When th' Wind’s in 
your Face, Your Wit grows apace, a 13^32 T. Boston 
Crook in. Lot (1805) 17 People ply their bu.siuess with skill 
and indu.stry, but the wind turns in their face. 1768 Sterne 
Sent, yourn. Wks. 1885 II. 640 'Tis shutting the door of 
conversation absolutely in hi.s face. x8x8 Byron yuan i. 
clxiv. The door w'as fasten’d in his legal face. 1888 Bryce 
Amer. Commzv. 1 . xiv. 193 Seldom meeting them in the 
face or reaching a decision which marks an advance. Mod. 
A hor.se runs well with the wind in his face. 

b. To Jly in the face of {y person, etc.), lit. of a 
dog ; Jig. to act in direct opposition to. 

?SS 3 I- Wn.soN Phet. { 15801 203 Lette hym have his 
will, and he will flie in thy face. 1610 Bp. Hall Apol. 
Bnnmtlsis § 13 Let him shew thema Cudgeli, they flie in his 
face. 1689 Tryal Bps. 133 Shall he come and fly in the 
Face of the Prince ? shall he say it is illegal ? 1749 Fielding 
Tcmt yones m. viii, Thackuin held, that this was flying in 
Mr. Allworthy's face. 175a in Scots Mag. {1753) Oct, 494/r 
It was flying in the face of the legislature itself, j 8 ^ 
E. Fitzgerald Lett. (1889) L 379 He has. .been, .apt to fly 
in the face of .some who courted him. 1891 Nation 10 Dec. 
440/2 He had to fly in the face of adverse decisions. 

c. In {the) face of z (a) in front of, directly op- 
posite to ; (h) face to face with, when confronted 
with ; {c) in defiance of, in direct opposition to, 
n ot wi thstand ing. 

(a) tq 66 T. Page Art Shooting 36 When a bird comes 
directly in your face. Contain your fire awhile. i8to Dowden 
Southey 14 He was for the first time in face of the .sea. 

(b) 1871 Smiles Charac. ii. U876) 36 In the fiice of bad 
example, the best of precepts are of but little avail 1883 
Daily Nnvs 31 Oct. 5/2 Not a man. .would seriously advise 
withdrawal in the face of a Chinese invasion. 1883 Manch. 
E.xmn. 3 June 5/3 The difficulty of keeping up wages in 
the face of a drooping market. 

(r) 1837 B’ness Bunsen in Hare Li/e J.x. 461 They now 
m;.sert here, in the face of facts, that the cholera has cea.sed. 
1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng, ll. 276 They were convicted 
in the face of the letter and of the spirit of the law. 1883 
Manch. Exam. 29 Oct. 5/3 Plans, pcarseveiingly carried out 
in the face of many discouragements, 

d. To make face to : to offer resistance to. rare, 
after 'B'r.faire face h. 

1829 W. Irving Conq. Granmfes x. (1830) 74 The king and 
his commanders . . made face to the Moors . . repelling all 
assaults. 

5. Contextually equivalent to : Sight, presence. 
In various phrases ; a. To fear,fieefrom, etc. the 
face of. 

a 13P0 Cursor M. 053 (Cott.) 5 ^ sal be flemed fra mi face 
e 13123 Metr, Horn, m, I salle be fleraid awaye Fra Goddes 
faz, til pin of belle. *6ix Bible Cm. xxxv, x Ihou Saddest 
from the face of Esau. *761 Cowper Retirement 768 
Judah’s promised king- . Driven out an exile from the face of 

b. Before m in the face of: before the eyes of, 
in the sight of. B^&re faces : in the public view, 
in company. 

a Cursor ML 10460 ( 05 tt.> Bot i him saw bifore mi 
face ? 0 *3^0 Sir Eerumb. xga he man y trist an most for- 
sakek m« a* tsw nede* & dm%p ys swerd bi-fore my fas. 
c 14^ St, Cutkbert (Surtees) 846 had grace, And loue 
before ke bh^bope face? Mors ConfuL TindeUe Wks. 


S32/1 Ye shottide see the whole summe and effecte of this 
tale, .befoi'e your face lay ed together. 1632 Lithgow Tray. 
VIII, 370 The Prince, .causing euery one of them to recite 
the praise of Mahomet before his face. <12656 Bp. Hau. 
Rem. Wks. (1660) 248 Even the mo.st carelesse boye.s will 
be affrald to offend in the face of the moriitor, 1639 E. 
Harris Parivafs Iran Age 293 Arras, .was taken . . before 
the_ face of thirty thousand men. 1760 Goldsm, Cit. W. 
xviii. 3 A new-married couple more than ordinarily fond 
before faces. 

c. To (a person’s) face : openly in his sight or 
hearing (implying frankness, effrontery or inde- 
conim). 

2533 Wilson Phet. (1580) iS8 You. -gave him a frumpe 
even to his face. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. i. L 92 Wilt thou 
flout me thus vnto my face? 1638 Baker tr. Balzac’s Lett, 

I. 231, I will not tell you to your face, that you are the 
Chrysostome of our Church. 2^7 Denham Direct. Paint, 

II. VI. 19 Men that there pick his pocket to his face, 2782 
Cowper AV/m/. 283 Thy very children, .curse thee to thy 
face. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IL 638 Sharp.. read to 
their faces the whole service as it stood in the book- Mod. 
He does not like to be praised to his face. 

d. In the face of: in the sight or hearing of, 
in the presence of. Alsoy%: In the face^J the 
sun, of day, etc. : openly. 

13^ Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ir. v, {1495} 32 Angels, .ben 
stable in the face of god. 2540 Act 32 Hyn. Vi It, c. 38 § 2 
Mariages . . contracte and solemnised in the face of the 
church, a 1618 W. Bkai:..shaw in Spurgeon Trens. Dav, 
Ps. xc. 8 Sins, .committed in deepest darkne,ss are all one 
to him as if they were done in the face of the sun. 171a 
Addison Speef, No. 112 p 7 Pray for him in the Face of 
the whole Congregation. 1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. 2S3 
If the contempt be committed in the face of the court, the 
offender may be instantly apprehended and imprisoned. 
1773 Mad. jy K xbi.ay Early Diary jxily. She does this in 
the fair face of day. 2843 M. pAmsoNiiVr. (1889) I. 19 
You will forfeit, in the face of all men, the character of 
faithful ministers of God. 28^ Buckle CfwV/s.f 2873) IL 
viii. 509 They broke open private house.s. .in the face of day* 
187s JowETT Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 264 You proclaim in the face 
of Hellas that you are a Sophist. 

6- The countenance as expressive of feeling or 
character; a countenance having a specified ex- 
pression. 

C13TO Arth. <$• Aferl. 1138 So gretliche sche awondred 
was That hir chaunged hlod and fas. 2376 Fleming 
■ PanopL Epist, 357 They.. with a smiling face promise us 
their benevolence. 26x1 Shaks- Cymb. 1. i. 13 They weare 
their faces to the _bent^ of the kings lookes.^ 1611 Bible 
Ezi’a ix. 7 For our iniquities have we. .bin deliuered to con- 
fusion of face. 2612 Webster White Devil hi. i, It would 
do well, instead of Icfoking-gi^ses, To set one's face each 
morning by a saucer Of a witch’s congealed blood. 26x4 
Bp. Hall Recall. Treat. 6x6 And all this with a face of 
sad pietie and stem mortification. 1676 Etherpidge Man cd 
Mode IV. i, I . . hate the set face that always looks as it 
would say, Come, love me. 2843 Macaulay Lake RegiHus 
xii, With, .haggard face to his last field he came. 

b. To make, pull a [crooked, pitiful, wry, etc.) 
face : to distort the features. Hence the sb. is 
used colloq. for ; A grimace. 

1370 North Doni's MIor. Philos. (188S) IIL 184 The 

K e Birde when he saw hir make that face to him was 
B .afraide. 1602 Shaks. Ham. iii, ii. 263 Leaue thy 
damnable Faces, and begin. 1604 Middleton Faiker 
Hubbunfs T. Wks. (, Bullen) VIII. 72 The ftmtastical faces 
he coined in the receiving of tl»e smoke. 2603 Shaks. Atacb. 
HI. iv. 67 Why do you make such faces? X713 Steelk 
Englishman Na 7. 47 He will, .make B'aces at the Burgun- 
dian Grape, 1856 Reade Never too late xiv, 1 shall pull a 
long face. xS^ Dixon Two Queens 111 . xxvi.'siln. 213 The 
almoner made no faces at a dance. 1888 Mk.s. H. ward 
R. Elstnere IL ii. xvih, ^The adjective is excellent', she 
said with a little face. 1890 G, M. Fp:sn Double Knot 1 . i. 
72 Making what children aiill ‘a face’, by screwing up her 
mouth and nose. " 

7. Command of countenance, esp. with reference 
to freedom from indications of shame; a *bold 
front’; impudence, effrontery, ‘cheek f To put 
out of face : to' put out of countenance, . To f 'ter,' 
have the face : to be sufficiently impudent. 

*537 Thersiies in Hazl Dodsky I. 401 Ke beareth not 
the face With me to try a blow. X332 Bk. Com. Prayer 
Comruunion, With what face then, or with what coun- 
teuaiince slial ye heare these vvoi*des? 1602 Shaks. yul. C* 
i. II Thinking by this face. To fasten in our thoughts 
that they haue courage. 1607 — Cor. iv. vl 116, I haue 
not the face To say, beseech you cease. 1634 Warren Un- 
believers 85 He a man of that face and fore- head. 2729 
De Foe Crusoe {xZefi.\ II. vi. 148 With what face can I say 
anything ? 173$ Pope Prol. Sat. 36 To be grave, exceeds 
ail Pow'r of face. 1760 Golds.vi. Cit. W. (1840) 140 None 
are more blest with the advantages of face than Doctor 
Franks- iSai Sm J. D. Paul Rouge et Noir 4 ,s Vice it.self 
affects propriety That puts your vulgar virtue out of face- 
2831 Longf. Gold. Leg., Village ChurckA wonder that any 
man has the face To cml such a hole the House of the Lord, 
x86^ Carlyle Fredk* Gi. V. xiv. v. 2x8 The new iCur- 
M ainz . . conscious of face sufficient. 2890 Spectator i Nov., 
What an amount of ‘ face ’ it argues in him. 

b. To t ptisk or show a face ; to exhibit a bold 
front. To run one's face ; {II. S. slang) to obtain 
credit by impudence. 

1758^5 Goldsm. Ess. viii, There are three ways of getting 
into debt ; first, by pushing a face, xBzy Scott yml, (zSqo) 
II. 6 They might have shown a face even to Canning. 2862 
Lowell Bigleno^ P. Poems 1890 II. 286 Men that can run 
their face for drinks, an’ keep a Sundaj* coat. 

H. Outward form, appearance. 

8. External appearance, look; also semblance 
of (anything). Formerly used both of material 
and immaterial objects ; now rare except of imma- 


FACE, 


FACE. 


terial objects in such phrases as To adopt, carry, 
put on a [the] face of. t ( 7h carry') a great face i 
an appearance of importance, f To have a face : 
to have an appearance, give promise of success. 

ciaSi Pari. Fcules 317 As Aleyt), in the Pleynt 

of Kyiide, Dev^Sjseth Nature of aray and face. C1394 P. 
PI, Crede 670 pei schulden nou3t after pe face neuer pe folke 
dlemen. 15x3 More in Grafton Chron. II. 762 His part 
should have the face and name of a rebellion, xs^s Jewel 
Def, Apol. (1611) 137 This tale hath some face of truth. 
1631 ’Ws.s.'i'm. Anc, Fun. Mon. 'f'jx Monuments .. which 
beare any face of coraelinesse or anti(|uity. 1674 R, God- 
frey Inj. Ab. Physic Pref., That is a thing carries a 
great face with it. X692 R. L’Estrange Josephus’ Antiq. 
IV. vi. (1233) 88 There was hardly any Pace left of the 
Order, Piety and Devotion of former Times. 1754 Hume 
Hist. Fng, \, xvi. 395 France began gradually to assume 
the face of a regular civil governments 1760 Foote Minor 

I. Wks. 1799 I. 247 Pillory me, hut it has a face. 1765 
Crokct, etc, Arts Sc., Face of Plants, among 
botanists, signifies theirgeneral appearance, 178a Wesley 
Wks. (1872) XI n. 419 It carries no face of probability. 
xSay Scott JrnL {xZqoyll. 3^ Cadell explained to me a 
plan for securing the copyright of the novels, which 
has a very good face. i85o H. Googer 2 Years' Jm- 
prisonm. Bunnak 41,1 professed my ignorance of the touch 
of gold and the face of silver. x86sBusHNtELL Vicar, Sacr. 

i. (1S66) 5 Vicarious, .is a word that carries alwaj'S a face of 
substitution. 1888 Bryce -4 Commie. III. xcv. 356 The 
problems of the world, .are always putting on new faces. 

lb. ^ At prime face-'L, prima facie ; at, in, on 
the first face : at tbe first appearance or look, at 
first sight. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus in. 870 This accident . . was . . so 
l37^ke a soth, at prime face. 1430 Lydg. Chron, Troy 11. 
xiii, At pryme face, whan he came to towne. 1563 T. Gale 
Antidot. Pref. 2 Although it seeme harde . , at the first face, 
yet folow thou styll the counsell. 1396 Dalrymple tp 
Leslie's Hist, Scot. (1885) 7 Naitur schawes furth Britannie 
all that it has at the first face. 164X Shirley Cardinal in. 

ii, Though at the first Face of the object your cool bloods 

were frighted. x8io Syd. Smith Wks, (1859) h h 

narrative, which, on the first face of it, looked . . much like 
truth. x8z6 E. BaBylon I. n. 120 In the very first 

face and showing of the thing. 

*![ e. » Phase (perh, confused with that word). 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, vi. i. 278 In what face or 
position of the Moone, whether at the prime or full, or 
soone after. 171X Shaftesb. Ckarac. n. v. (1737) II. 322 
This was not a Face of Religion I was like to be enamour’d 
with. 

9. Visible state or condition; aspect. To put 
a new face upon : to alter the aspect of. 

1587 Harrison England n.v. (1877)1. no To stirre up 
such an exquisite face of the church as we imagine. 159* 
Davies Immori, Soul Introd. xxxv, The Face of outward 
Things we find, Pleasing and fair. 16x4 Bp. Hall Recoil. 
TrecU. 694 Wee may reade Gods displeasure on the face of 
heaven. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. I. 8 Lyvie. .stayed 
not a little to consider the new face he would have put upon 
the Commonwealth. 172* De Foe Plague (1754) 19 The 
Face of London was now indeed strangely alter’d. 178X 
Hist. Europe in Atm, Reg. 24/a The arrival of so many 
ships . . caused a new face of affairs. 1820 W. I r ving S ketch 
Bk. I. 215 A pensive quiet reigns over the face of nature. 
1848 Macaulay // fyjf. Eng. 1. 284 The traces left by ages of 
slaughter and pillage were still distinctly perceptible, .m the 
face of the country. 

b. Of a country ; The configuration ; assem- 
blage of physical features. Also, ^ a description 
of the same. 

1673 Temple Ohserv. United Prov. Wks. 3731 I. 43 
Changes, .made in the Face and Bounds of Maritime Coun* 
tries, .by furious Inundations. x68x CorroN Wond. Peak 
(ed. 6) 309, I almost believ’d it, by the Face Our masters 
give us of that unknown place. 177^1 Johnson L. P., 
Addison Wks. III. 47 Comj^arisons of the present face of 
the country with the descriptions left us by the Roman 
poets. 1792 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life <jr Writ. (1832} 

II, 236 The military face of that country is understood with 
perfect exactness. 1859 Jephson Brittany vL 78 The 
sun shone out, and I could observe the face of the country. 

10. Outward show; assumed or factitious ap- 
pearance ; disguise, pretence ; an instance of this ; 
a pretext. Also, f To make a {good, great) face ; 
to set a face on. f To interpret {words) to wicked 
face ; to put a bad construction upon. Now only 
in To put (formerly hear out, set) a good fa.ee on {a 
matter) : to make ta matter) look well ; to assume 
or maintain a bold bearing {with regard to), 

1382 Wyclif 2 Cor. V, 12 Hem that glorien in the face [so 
Tindale ; 1611 and 1881 appearance], and not in the herte. 
c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon ix. 227 Lete vs . . here 
oute a good face as longe as we ben alyye. 1533 ®kllen- 
DEN Livy IV. (1822) 377 He interpret thir wourdis of Pos- 
thumius to sa wikkit face, that die said Posthumius suld 
..be odius..to the hale ordoure. 1533 More- 4/<7/. xlvil 
Wks. 920/2 In some place of the same dyoces . . they haue 
made a great face. Xi^-S Brinklow Lament. 9 b, The 
pore forgotten, except it be with a few scrappes and bones, 
sent to Newgate for a face ! 1368 Grafton Chron. IL 265 
They. . made good face and shewe to fight with the Engltshe 
men. 1577 tr. BuUingePs Decades (1592) 95 Many, .haue 
, the skill . . to make a face as though they loued them 
[friends]. 1390 H. Smith Wks. (1867) II. 309 If thou., 
have no cunning, hut set a face on things, then take heed 
how you adjure these spirits, X647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. 
Eng. I. lx. (1739) 1 18 [He] never invaded the liberties of the 
Commons by any face of Prerogative, a xlSSo Butler Retn. 
(17S9) I. 278 They.. set a Face of civil Authority upon 
Tyranny. 1722 De Foe Plague (1754) 35 The very Court 
..put on a Face of just Concern for the pubHck Danger. 
X748 Richardson Clarissa Wks. 1883 VIII. no That she 
may set the better face upon her gestation, 1887 Freeman 
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Horm.Conq. (1876) I. iv. 231 Richer puts as good a face as 
he can on Hugh’s discomfiture. 

III. The part of a thing presented to the eye. 

11. The surface or one of the surfaces of any- 

thing. , . 

a. gen. Chiefly in phrases orig. Hebraistic, The 
face of the earth, the deep, the waters. 

1340 Hampole Pr, Consc, 4892 l>e face of \>e erth sal bnn 
with- out. X382 Wyclif Gen, vii. 3 That the seed be sauyd 
vpon the face of al erthe. xsS3 T. Wilson Rhet. (i58o) 170 
All menne, dispersed throughout the face of the yearm. 
161X Bible Gen. i. 2 Darkenesse was vpon the face of the 
deepe : and the Spirit of God mooued vpon the face of the 
waters. 1632 Lithgow Trav. 111. 102 The Women of the 
Citty Sio, are the most beautifull Dames.. upon the face 01 
the earth. X663 Hooke Microgr. 88 When there has been 
a great hoar-frost , .the. . Crystalline beard . . usually covers 
the face of .. bodies. x6^ Keill 'Ih, Earth {t 78 ti 

140 That great Deluge of waters which, .overflowed the Face 
of the whole Earth. 179X Ess. Shooting lyA. 2)230 ll he 
is clad in a glaring colour, when the face of the coimtry 
retains its verdure. 1887 Frith Autobiog. I. i. 3 Such 
schools. . being improved off the face of the earth, 
fb. Of a leaf in a book: ^Side. Ohs. 

CIS7S Fulke Confui. Doctr. Purgatory (iS77) 5> J 
come to the third leafe and second face. iS79 — Refut. 
Rastel 730 From the first face of the 64 leafe to the seconde 
face of the 47 leafe. 

fe. Astral. The third part of a sign of the 
zodiac, extending over 10 degrees in longitude. 
See also quot. 1819 . Ohs. 

1426 Pol. PoemsixBsg) II. 139 His dwellyng place Ameddis 
the hevene in the thrid face, 1587 Golding De Mornay 
xxxiv. 543 The Moone. .was in the first face of Virgo. 163* 
Massinger City Madam n. ii, She in her exaltation, and 
he in his triplicite trine and face. 1819 J. Wilson Diet. 
Astrol. 96 A planet is in its face when it is at the same 
distance from the 0 or ) as its house is from their houses, 
and in the same succession of signs. 

12. The principal side (often vertical or steeply 
inclined) presented by an object; the * front ^ as 
opposed to the ‘ flanks a. Of a cliff, etc. ; also 
Geol of a fault : The front or slope. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. vi. 290 A goodly Village, .situate on 
the face of a fruitfull hill, Jbia. ix. 423 Wee Coasted the 
scurrile and Rockey face of Norway. 1731 E- Paltock 
P, Wilkins (1884) II. xviii. 203 Along the whole face of 
the rock, .there were archways, 1828 Scott B\ M. Perth 
xiv, The tree . . had sent its roots along the face of the 
rock in all directions. X839 Murchison Silnr. SysL 1. 
xxxvi. 503 As the face of this fault sinks to the west. i8do 
Tyndall Glac. 1. xi. 75 Our way now lay along the face of 
a steep incline of snow. x86s Gosse Land Sea (187^) 388 
A noble precipice, rising with a rough face almost perpen- 
dicularly from the water’s edge. 

b. Arch, {a) The front or broadside of a build- 
ing ; the * facade \ {b) The surface of a stone ex- 

posed in a wall, (c) The front of an arch showing 
the vertical surfaces of the outside row of voussoirs. 

x6ix Bible Ezek. xli. 14 The bredth of the face of the 
house, and of the separate place toward the East, an hun- 
dreth cubites. 1624 Wotton Archit. in Reliq. Wotton. 
(1672) 17 The Face of the Building is narrow, and the Flank 
deep. 1664 Evelyn tr. Freari's Archit. 132 [The Archi- 
trave] is also frequently broken into two or three divisions, 
call'd by Artists Fascias or rather plain Faces, 1763 Cro- 
KER, etc. Diet. Arts ^ Sc., Face, in archit., the front of a 
building, or the side which contains the chief entrance. 
Face of a stone, in masonry, that superficies of it which 
lies in the front of the work, X848 Rickman Goth, Archit, 
20 The cornice of this order, in Greece, consisted of a plain 
face, under the mutule. X862 Trollope Qrley F. i, (ed. 4* 6 
The face of the house from one end to the other was covered 
with vines and passion flowers. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek., 
Face {Carpentry)i, the front of a Jamb presented towards 
the room. X876 Gwilt Archit. Gloss., Face <f a stcote, 
the face intended for the front or outward .side of the 
work. 

13. a. Of anything having two sides : The side 
usually presented outwards or upwards; the 
‘front’ as opposed to the ‘back’; the ‘right’ 
side of cloth. 

x6ix Bible Isa, xxv. 7 He wil destroy in thismount^ine the 
face of the couering cast ouer all people. 1820 Keats Cap 
4* Bells xxxix. x They kiss’d, .the carpet's velvet face. xSsx 
G. R. Porter Manuf. 237 DiagonaMines..acro.ss the 
face of the cloth. 1874 Boutell Arms ^ Arm, vi. 80 The 
hollow under the face of the boss was <men towards tne re- 
verse of the shield. x^6 Encycl. Brit. IV. X37 That part of 
the anther to which the filament is attached and which is 
generally towards the petals, is the back, the opposite being 
the face. 1883 Sir E. Beckett Clocks, etc, 146 The face of 
a wheel which turns in a gear. x888 C. P. Brooks Cotton 
Manuf. X27 The face of the card or the side which is in 
contact with the needles. 

b. Ofa coin or medal : The obverse; that which 
bears the effigy; sometimes used for either side. 
Hence in slang use : A coin (? abs,), 

cxsxs Cocke Lorelles B. (Percy Soc.) 13 Some wente in 
fured gownes . . That had no mo faces than had the mone. 
13^ Shaks. L. L. L, V. ii 617 The face of an old Roman 
coine. a X700 B. E. Diet. Cant, Crew, Nare-a face-buLhis 
man, not a Penny in his Pocket. 1725 Nm* Cant, Diet* 
Ne’er-a-face. xyfe Genii. Mag. 22 'rhe .. face of this dye 
is truly antick, Ibid, 23 The face [ofa coin) .should have a 
resembling bust of his majesty, xS^S Smyth Roman Family 
Coins 233 The portrait on the other face of the medal. 

c. Of a document : The inscribed side. Hence 
On, upon the face of {y. document, etc.); in tlxe 
words of, in the plain sense of. Also j?^. 

x63a Lithgow Trav. vi. 288 Their Great Seale, .locked in 
vpon the lower face of the Parchment. i<54x Bp, Hall 
Rem, Wks, {1660) 80 Every novelty carries suspicion in 


the face of it. 1719 F. Hare Ch. Authority ^md. Pref. 8 
The power and authority of the Ministers .. as it appears 
upon the face of Scripture. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
Wks. 1S83 VIIL 186 An unprejudiced eye, upon the face 
of the letter, would condemn the writer of it. xSxy W. 
Selwyn Laiv Nisi Prius (ed. 4) IL *248 It ought to appear 
on the face of the plea, that [etc.], a 183a Botham Lss. 
Lang. Wk.s. 1843 VilL 327 Of the hi.story of langimge, no 
inconsiderable part remains to this day written upon the 
face of it. , 

d. Of a playing card: The, marked or picture 

side. 

47x643 Howell Lett (x8gx) i. in. xxxii. The King never 
shews his game, but throws his cards with their faces down 
on the table. 

e. Of a dial : The surface which bears the hour 
marks, etc. Of a clock or watch : The dial plate 
(perh. with allusion to the human face). 

[1731 R. Paltock P. Wilkins (1884) Il.xix.^ciS If I ask it 
[a watch] what time of day it is, 1 look but in it.s face, and 
it tells me presently.) 1787 Columbian Mag. I. 329/1 1 he 
face of the dial will be parallel with the plane of tlie ec|uator. 
1837 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 87 Not watches so much as 
lockets with watch faces, X840 Barham Ingot Leg., Look 
at the Clock, ‘Grandmother’s Clock !’. .nothing was altered 
at all-— but the Face ! X858 O. W. Holme.s A id. Brcakf-t. 
ix. (18911 21X He looked at. .the face of the watch,-- .said it 
was getting into the afternoon, 1877 Mrs. Moi.i-:s',vfu<iU 
Cuckoo Clock (i8px) 41 Some brilliant moonbeams. .lighted 
up brightly the face of the dock. 1892 A''. Y. Nation 23 
June 474/3 A volume without an index lesenibles a dock- 
face without any bands. 

f. Ofa book : The front or fore-edge. 

1876 EncycL Brit. IV. 43/1 After the face [cd' a btu-.k] has 
been ploughed the back springs back into its rounded form. 

14. Each of the surfaces ofa solid. In a regular 
solid, a cry.stal, diamond, etc. : Each of the bounti- 
ing planes. 

1623 in Rymer FmderafNWl. 236 One Aggett cutt with 
twoe Faces garnLshed with Dyamonds. 1750 l>. Jy.hviuis 
Treat. Diamonds 4* Pearls, Expl. Tech. 'Terms, Collet . . the 
small horizontal plane, or face, at the bottom of the Brilliant. 
x8ss Bain Senses 4- Int 11. ii. § ix A crystal with cut 
faces, X863 YLxxxvm Man's Place Nat. n. 80 'I he oc- 
cipital foramen of Mycetes .. is .situated contpletdy in the 
posterior face of the skull. 1873 Daw.son Dawn of Life 
vii. (1875) 188 Crystalline faces occur abundantly in many 
undoubted fo.ssil woods and corals. X878 A, IL^ Greek 
Coal i. 17 The faces of the block of coal on these sides are 
smooth and shining. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bar/s 
Phaner. 4 F'erns 177 The lateral faces, .are covered thickly 
with sieve-plaie.s. 

15. In implements, tools, etc. : The actings 
striking, or working surface. In a molar tooth : 
The grinding surface. In a knife : The edge. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 4 In Fig. 5. A the Face [of a 
hammer). 1791 Ess. Shooting (ed. »> 345 The face of the 
hammer [of the gun] .. may be tCK^ hard or too soft. 
X867 Smyth Sailor's Word-hk., Face, the edge of a 
sharp instrument. x87a Huxley Phys. vi. 143/1'he face 
of the grinding teeth and the edges of the cutting teeth. 
X874 Knight Dki. Meek., Face 4 b, the sole of a plane. 
Ibid., Face iGe&ring}, that part of the acting surface of a 
cog which projects beyond the pitch line, /hid,, Face 
(Grinding), that portion of a lap or wheel which in emploj ed 
in grinding, be it the edge or the disk. x888 Lockmmds 
Diet. Terms Mech. Eng, 133 The face of an anvil is its 
upper surface. 

16. An even or polished surface. 

x88x Mechanic § 449 Where one piece [of glass] is ground 
against another to bring them to a face. x888 i.ockmmds 
Diet. Terms Meek. Eng. 1 33 l*he face ofa casting is that 
surface which is turned' or polished. 

IV. Technical uses, 

17. Fortification, a. (see quot. 1727); fe, (see 
quot. i 85«>, and cf. Bastion). 

a. X489 (Paxton Faytes of A. ii. xiv. 318 A proper place 
muste be ordeyned atte euery face of the walks for to w;tte 
gonnes, 1672 Lacey tr. Tacquet's Miiii. Archit. tii, 4 'Use 
face which is the weakeiit part of the fortification, i.H defended 
by [etc.) X727 Bailey, Face of a Place is tlie Front, that is 
comprehended between tlse flanked Angles of the two 
neighbouring Bastion.s. 1800 Wellington in Gurw. Dtp. 
I, 190, 1 attacked it [Dummul] in three places, at the gate- 
way and on two faces. x849-~so Alison IHst. Europe V 1 11 . 
xlix. Ji 24,27 The efforts., had been directed against tl.e 
northern face of the fortress of Seringapatain. 1879 Cas- 
sell's 7 'echn. Educ. IV, 138/x The Raponiers. .iirc situatcil 
in the middle of each long face. 

b. x67&Lond. Gaz. No. 11x9/3 About Norm, a Mine in 
a Face of the same Hornwork. .took Fire. x8i8 Jas. Mill 
B'rit India 1 1 , v. v» 478 Having made a breach in one <sf 
the bastions [we] destroyed the faces of the two that were 
adjacent. 1859 F. A. Griffiths ArtH. Mfm. (ed. g< atx 
The faces of a work are those parts which form a salient 
angle projecting towards the country, 

18. MiL (See quot. 1853.) 

X833 Stocqueler Mil. Encycl. rot ITie faces of a s<|«ar« 
are the different sides of a battalion, whkii, when 
formed into a square, are all denomiwted faces; vii!,|the 
front face, the right face, the left face, and the rear face. 
X883 7 'imes (Weekly ed.) 23 Jan. 3/x I'his face had mt 
quite closed up before it was attacked. 

19. Ordnance. ‘The surface of metal at the 
muzzle of a gun ’ {Knight b 

X727 Bailey, Face of a Gun is the Superficies of the Meta! 
at the Extremity of the Musale. in Smyth Sailor's 
WordM. . . 

20. Mining, a. ‘ In any adit, tunnel, or slope, 
the end at which work is progressing or was last 
done’ (Raymond Mining Gims.). 

X708 J. C. Compl. Collier (X845) 46 They frequently hole, 
or cut through from one Board to another, to carry their 
Air . . to the eod or Face of their Boards, tMy W. W* 


FACE, 
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Smyth <$• Coal Mining 131 Supporting the roof at the 
immediate ‘ face ' by temporary props. 1888 F. Hume Motd^ 
Midas I. V, 1‘hey . . visited several other faces of wash . . 
Each face had a man working at it, sometimes two. 

b. ‘ The principal cleaving-plane at right angles 
to the stratification. (Driving) on Ihe face\ 
against or at right angles with the face’ (Raymond 
Mining Gloss.). Face on : (see qnot. 1883). 

1867 W. W. Smyth Coal Coal-mitiing 25 Faces, running 
most regularly parallel. 1878 Huxley Pkysiogr. 238 The 
direction along which these joints run is often known as 
the face of the coal. 1883 W. S. Gresley Gloss. 'Perms 
Coal-mining 99 Face on . . working a mine parallel to the 
cleat or face. 

2 1. Steam-engine. The flat part of a slide-valve ; 
also, the corresponding flat part on a cylinder, on 
which the slide-valve travels. 

1838 Wood 346 The slide would he moved to the 

extremity of the face of the cylinder. 1874 in Knight Diet. 
Mech. 

22 . Typog. That part of a type (or punch) which 
has the form of the letter. Also, The printing 
surface of type. Face of the page : (see quot.). 
Full face (type) : as large as the body of the 
type will admit of. Heavy face (fmmerals or type) : 
having a broader outline, and printing thicker than 
the ordinary. Old face {type): a form of Roman 
letter (characterized by oblique ceriphs and various 
other features) revived by Whittingham in 1 844, and 
since very extensively used. 

3:683 Moxon Mech. Exercises II. 201 So placed the Face 
of the Letter runs less hazzard of receiving dammage. 
1699 ■A-. Boyer Eng.^ «§• Fr, Did. s.v., A letter that has a 
good face (among printere), mt caractere qui a tin bel ceil, 
3787 Printer's Gram. 41 Kerned Letters are such as have 
part of their Face hang over, 3824 J. Johnson Typogr. 
II. 21 Short letters are all such as have their face cast on 
the middle of their square metal. 3833 Caxton ^ Art oP 
Printing viu 155 One of the heap which lies in the right 
position, both as regards the face being upwards, and the 
nick being outwards. 3873 Amer. Encycl. Printing x6'j/2 
Face of the page^ the upper side of the page, from which 
the impression is taken. 3875 Ure Did. Arts HI. 10^9 
In this metal the face of the letter intended to be cast is 
sunk. 1893 J. Winsor C. Cohimbtis xxi 524 The heavy 
face numerals show the successive holders of the honors of 
Columbus. 3^a JV. V. Nation 25 Feb. 355/3 The page is 
divided into triple columns, and the leading word of each 
column is in full-face. 

+ 23. Card-playings face- card: (see 27 ). Obs. 
1674 Cotton Cotnpi. Gamester in Singer Hist. Cards 
347 If you have neither ace nor face, you may tnrow up 
your game. 

24, trotde. (See quot.) Cf. Face v. 15 . 

3886 Chambers* Encycl. IX. 323 Prussian blue.. native 
indigo and gypsum are the real materials employed for 
giving the ‘ face ' as it is called. 

1 26. J fetee of fur : ? a set of furs. Cf. Face v. 12 . 
356* Heywood Epigrams i, Iv, Cheepening of a face of 
furre. ^ Into a skinners shop, .in hast ran a gentilman there 
to espie A fayre face of fur, which he woulde haue bought. 
V, attrib. and Comb* 

28. General relations : a. attributive (sense i), 
as face-cosmetic^ -sponge \ (sense 12 b), as face-mor- 
tar, -work) (sense 13 a), z.% face-side \ (sense 20 ), 
as face-line. b. objective (sense i), as face- 
levellings -tearing vbl. sbs., face-mending, -wring- 
ing, ppL z.., face-mender, -moulder ) (sense 6 b), 
as face-maker ; (sense 3 ), as face-affecting ppl. a. 
c. locative (sense i), as face-hot adj., face-joy, 
-spot ; (sense 5 ), as face-flatterer. 

167$ Cocker Morals 24 '**Face-affecting Lasses, Neglect 
their Graces, to attend their Glasses. 3887 Corelli Thelma 
IL 207 Beauties.. deprived of elegant attire and ^face-cos- 
metics. 3859 Tennyson Idylls, Vivien 822 *Face-flatterers 
and backbiters. ^ 3634 Gayton Pleas. Notes 11. iv. 49 Who, 
(but one that will carry no coales) would have rewarded a 
friend thus for his opinion, only in *Face-hot presses. 3850 
Mrs. Browning 1 1. 336 In your bitter world..* Face- 

Joy's a costly mask to wear. 1650 Bulwer Anihropomei. 
Fref, Crosse to that *Face-levelling designe, Thy high- 
rais'd Nose appeareth Aquiline. 1883 W, S. Gresley Gloss. 
Terms Coal-mining 99 Keep the *face line of the stall 
neither fully face on nor end on. Cowper in Con- 

noisseur No. 338 Those buffoons in society, the Attitudina- 
rians and *Face-makers. 3808 Wolcott (P. Pindar) One 
more Peep at R. A. Wks, 1812 V. 367 Forced to beg her 
humble bread While every face-maker can feast. 3745 
'E. \iijs.YWoon Female Spedator ix74S) III. 356 Have they 
not their . barbers, aye, and their *facemenders too? Ibid. 
234 Those *faceinendlng' stratagems. , 1793, Smeaton 
Edysione L. ' § 222' The' best . *face mortar. , Bulwer 
Anihropomet* Pref., *Face-mouIders who affect the grace 
Of a square, plain, or a smooth platter-face.^ c 3790 Imison 
Sch. Art IL 7 Prepare some., size, with which you 
must brush over the *face side [of a print). 3885 Lady 
Brassey The Trades 31 1 The black bodies . . made them 
look anything but suitable for use as *face.sponges. 3683 
Cooke Marrow Chirurg. (ed. 4! vii. i. 270 Pimpernel 
cleanseth *Face-Spots, ' 17^3 Suzatou Edystone L. % 

The *face work of the subordinate parts, a 3633 Overbury 
Charac., Hypocrite, A *face-wringmg ballet-singer. 

27. Special comb.: facQ-achie, pain in the nerves 
of the face ; face-ague, an acute form of face-ache, 
tic douloureux ; face-airing’ Ivbl, sh. (Mining), 
see quot. ; face-bedded pff. a., {z stone) placed 
so that the grain runs along the face ; +face-bon 0 
5 = Cheek-bone ; f face-bread, Heb. D'senan'? 
k’fem kappdnimsSBom-WBMAX>) + face-breadth, 
extent of the face (sense i) from side to side; 


face-card, a playing-card bearing a face (of a 
king, queen, or knave)* C oat card; face-chuck 
(Mech.) ~ face-plate) face-cloth, a cloth laid 
over the face of a corpse; face-cog (Af^ir/z.), one 
of the cogs or teeth on the ‘ face ' of a wheel ; 
face-guard, a contrivance for protecting the face, 
esp. in some industrial processes, fencing, etc. ; 
face-hammer (see quots.) ; faee-joint (see qiiot. ) ; 
face-knocker, one in which the fixed portion has 
the form of a human face ; faoo-lathe (see 
quots.) ; t face-making vbl. sb., portrait- painting ; 
face-mould (see quots.) ; face-painter, (a) a 
painter of portraits, one who applies paint to 
the face ; face-painting vbl. sb., portrait-painting ; 
face-physic, collect, appliances for the face ; face- 
piece (JVaut.), see quot. ; face-plan (see quot.) ; 
face-plate (Meek.), an enlargement of the end of 
the mandrel (of a lathe) to which work may be 
attached for the purpose of being 'faced' or made 
flat; also attrib., as in face-plate coupling ; + face- 
playing vbl. sb., the exhibition of feeling or senti- 
ment by the play of the countenance ; face-pre- 
sentation {Midwifery), presentation face foremost 
in birth ; face-shaft (Arch.), see quot. ; face- 
stone (Arch.) the slab of stone forming the face 
or front, esp. in a comice, an entablature, etc. ; 
face-turning-lathe = face-lathe) face-value, the 
amount stated on the face (of a note, postage-stamp, 
etc.), the apparent or nominal value; also jig.) 
face-wall (Huilding), front wall ; face- wheel 
(Mech.) ~ cont rate-wheel (see Contrate 2) ; also 
' a wheel whose disk-face is adapted for grinding 
and polishing ’ (Knight) ; + face-wind, a wind 
blowing against one’s face. 

1863 Dickens Mut. Fr. i.v, It gave you the *face-ache to 
look at his apples. 1869 Eng. Mech. 32 Nov. 211/1 Faceache 
I believe to be. .inflammation of the nerves. 3883 W. S. 
Of zzs'US.H Gloss. Terms Coal-mining * Face airing, that 
system of ventilating the workings which excludes the airing 
of the goaves. Arckseol. CaniianaY , 14 Jambs two 

feet eight inches apart, *face-bedded. 3883 Stonemason. 
Jan., It is rare now for a face-bedded stone to be fixed in a 
building. 3803 Southey 'FhaUiba viii. ii, His cheeks were 
fallen in, His *face-bones prominent, a 3658 Bp. Hall Rem. 
Wks. (1660) 238 The matter and form of the. .Tables of the 
*Face-bread. 1653 J. F[reake] Agrippds Occ. Philos. 271 
Nine *face-bredths make a square well set man. x8a6 J. 
Wilson Nod. Ambr. Wks. (1855) 303 Desperate bad hauns 
. . a haun without a *face-caird. 3888 Shejfeld Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), Face-card, a court card. 3888 Lockwood* s Did. 
Terms Mech. Eng. 133 *Face chuck, a face plate. 3748 
Richardson Clarissa xliv. VIII. 166 She. .seeing the coffin, 
withdrew her hand from mine and. .removed the *face-cIoth. 
3839 Tennyson Idylls, Guinevere 7 The white mist, like a 
face-cloth to the face, Clung to the dead earth. 3833 
Holland Manuf. Metalll. 6t An axil which carries likewise 
another [wheel] with *face-cogs. 3874 Knight Diet. Mech., 
* Face-guard, a mask with windows for the eyes. 3883 
T. W. Mollett Did. Art Arckseol. 134 Face guard on a 
helmet, a bar or bars of iron protecting the face. 1874 
Knight Did, Meek., Face-hammer, one with a flat face. 
3884 Ibid. IV. 324/1 Face Hammer (Masonrj'), one with one 
blunt and one cutting^ end. 3S74 Ibid., *Face-joint, that 
joint of a voussoir which appears on the face of the arch. 
1769 Public Advertiser may F4 Iron *Face Knockers. 
3884 Knight i?3w:/. Mech., Face-lathe, (<z) a pattern-maker’s 
lathe for turning bosses, core prints, and other face- work; 
(^) a lathe with a large face-plate and a slide rest adjustable 
in front on its own shears. Transverse usually but not 
necessarily. 3888 Lockiuood*s Diet. Terms Mech. Eng,, 
Face lathe, a lathe chiefly or exclusively used for surfacing. 
3623 Webster Duchess of MeUfi in. li, 'Twould disgrace 
His *face-making, and undo him, 3823 P. Nicholson Prod, 
Build. 222 *Face mould, a mould for drawing the proper 
figure of a hand-rail on both sides of the plank. 3876 in 
Gwilt Archit. Gloss. 3697 Drydeds Virgil Life (3709) 16 
(Jod.) Hi *facepainters, not being able to hit the true fea- 
tures., make amends by a great deal of impertinent land- 
scape and drapery. 3847 L. Hunt Men, Women, 4- B. I. 
xiv. 276 The highest face-painters are not the loveliest 
women. 3852 S. R. Maitland Ess.^ 107 note, ‘ He took me 
for a face-painter r said a late eminent artist. %7(^ Art 
of Painting (1744) 55s He was. .a landskip-painter. .till he 
. .fell to *face-painting. i86a W. M. Rossetti in Fraser*s 
Mag. July 73 Whose picture, .shows a higher character of 
face-painting 3611 Donnb Ignatius* Conclave^ (x6sd) 329 
Women tempting by Paintings and *Face-Physick. a 1633 
Overbury Charac., Fairs Milkmayd, One looke of hers is 
able to put all face-physicke out of countenance. c 3830 
Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 117 *Face-piec©, a piece of elm, 
generally tabled on to the fore-part of the knee of the 
head, to assist the conversion of the main piece, and 
likewise to shorten the upper bolts, and prevent the 
cables from rubbing against them as the knee gets 
worn. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech., *Face-plan, the prin- 
cipal or front elevation. 3^3 Tredgold M ill-work 428 The 
*face-plate has four adjusting screws for securing the work. 
3^4 Knight Did. Mech. 3888 Lockwood's Did* Terms 
Mech. Eng., The term face plate is more commonly applied 
in the shops to the ordinary face chucks. Ibid., Face-plate 
coupling s=i Flanged coupling. 17^ Burney Hist. Mus. IV. 
219 She perfectly possessed that flexibility of muscles and 
features, which constitutes *face-pl:^ing. 3843 'B.iQmMid- 
wifery ni. iii, 130 The <^inion that *face-presentations were 
preternatural. 3849 Ecclesiologist IX. 345 The double 
semi-cylindrical *face-shafts, formerly running up the 
face of the piers, *853 Ruskin Stones Ven. Ill, App. x. 
238 The *face-stone and often the soffit, are sculptured. 
Ibid. III. 238 Arches decorated only with coloured marble, 
the facestone being coloured, the soffit white. 3843 Tred- 
gold Mill-work 428 *Face.tuming lathe. 3878 F, A 


FACE 

Walker Money xx. 461 Some English Merchant who is bound 
to pay money in the United States for more than the *face- 
value of his claim. 1883 J. L. Whitney in Lit. World 8 Sept. 
293/1 He must take the advertisements of publishers 
at their face value, and regard them as what they claim to^ 
be. s888 Daily News 13 July 3/3 If postcards were sold at,' 
the face value of the_ stamps upon them. 3S91 Law Timeix 
XCL 224/1 The note is still worth its face value. 3874 KNiCHtj 
Did. Mech., * Face-wall. 3833 J, Holland Manuf. Metal- 
II. 191 The axle is turned round by a *face or crown wheel' 
fixed upon the extremity of it. tB7Q CassbuIs 'Fechn. Educi 
1. 349/2 Face-wheels have their cogs or pins placed perpen- 
dicularly to the face of the wheel. <23722 Lisle Htisbi 
(i7S7> 113 A *face or back-wind signifies little 

Face (f^^s), V. [f. prec. sb.] 

I. To show a bold or opposing from. , 

+ 1. intr. To show a bold face, look "big ; to 
brag, boast, swagger. Phrase, To face and brace :1 
(see Brace 27.2). Obs. 

«!'344o Promp. Parv. 145 Facyn, or shewyn boolde face. 
3509 Barclay Shyp of Folys 22 A fals extorcyoner Fasynge 
and bostynge to scratch© and to kepe. 3601 Yarington 
'Two Lament. Trap. in. ii. in Bullen O. PL IV, Wilt thou 
. .Face and make semblance. .Of that thou never meanst to 
execute? 

t b. In primero. (Cf. Bluff, Brag.) Ohs. 

1594 Carew Huartds Exam. Wits viii, 112 To play well 
at Pninero, and to face and vie, and to hold and glue ouer 
when time serueth. .are all workes of the imagination. 

+ C. To show a false face, maintain a false ap- 
pearance. Obs. ; ; 

3570 Ascham Scholem. i. (Arb.) 54 To laughe, to lie, to 
flatter, to face : Foure waies in Court to win men grace. 
3589 Hay any Work 39 Thou canst cog, face and lye, as 
fast as a dog can trot. 1593 Shaks. i Hen* VI, v. iii. 142 
Suffolke doth not flatter, face, or faine. :;.v. 

+ d. To have a (specified) appearance. Obs. • 

1669 N. Morton New Eng. Mem. 106 The evil conse- 
quences thereof faced very sadly. 

+ 2. trans. a. To confront with assurance or 
impudence ; to brave, to bully, b. To face a lie 
(upon), to tell a manifest untruth (to), Obs, 

1465 Poston Lett. No. 512 IL 205 My Lord of Suffolks 
men come, .and face us and fray uppon us, this dayly. 3530 
Palsgr. 542/2 Yet he wolde face me with a lye. 1533 More 
Answ. Poysoned Bk. Wks, x 13 1/2 He. .faceth himself the 
lie upon me._ c 3540 Heywood Four P. P. in Hazl. Dodsley 
I. 382 But his boldness hath faced a lie. 3548 Hall Chron, 
59 b, Thestraunger so faced theEnglisheman, that he faynted 
in hys sute. 1623 Bacon Ess., Truth (Arb.) 501 For a Lie 
faces God, and shrinkes from Man. 1632 Massinger Em- 
peror of the East v. i, I have built no palaces to face the 
court. 

3. With advbs. a. To face down, out) to put 
down (a person) with effrontery, to browbeat ; to ' 
controvert (an objection, the truth) with coolness • 
or impudence; to maintain (a statement) impu-; 
dently. Also with sentence as obj. : to maintain : 
or insist to a person’s face that [etc.], b. To face 
out {z matter, etc.) : to carry through by effrontery, 
brazen out. + To face it mtt with a card often: 
see I b and Card sb.^ 2 a. e. + To face out of : 
to exclude shamelessly from ; also, to bully out of. 

a». 3530 Palsgr. 542/2, I face one downe in a mater. 
*533 More Ansxtf. Poysoned Bk,Wks. 3131/2 He..scof- 
feth that I face out the trouth with lyes. 3580 Luffon 
Sivqila in Polimanieia (3861) p. xvii. And so faced out thy 
poore Father before our face. 1390 Shaks. Com. Err. in. 

I. 6 Here's a villaine that would face me downe He met me 
on the Mart 3667 Dryden Sir Martin iv, i. I'll not be 
faced down with a lie. 1787 Wesley in Wks. 3872 IV. 403 
The clerk faced me down I had taken the coach for Sunday. 
xS6o Froude Hist Eng. VI. 300 With Paget’s help she 
faced down these objections. 

b. *543 Bale Vet a Course 59 Now, face out your 
matter with a carde of tenne. 3353 T. Wilson Rhet. {1580) 
202 The Roscians kinsfolke have boldly adventured, and 
will face out their doynges, 1379 G. Harvey Leiter-bk. 
(Camden) 73 To.. face it oute lustelye as sum other good 
fellowes doe, ^3619 Fotherby Aiheom. 1. xii. §2 (1622) 
125 Obluctation, and facing out of the matter. 3630 B. 
JoNSON Wdvu /«« I. iii. Cards of ten, to face it Out in the 
game. 1876 Trevelyan Macaulay (1876) 1. i. 35 Unless 
they could make up their minds - .to face it out. 

C. C1530 More Answ. Frith iv, Wks. 1 132/2 Your false 
heresy, wherwith you would face our Sauiour out of the 
blessed sacrament, x6ox Shaks. Twel. N. iv. ii. 103 They 
. .doe all they can to face me out of my wits. Ibid. v. 3. 93 
His false cunning. .Taught him to face me out of his ac- 
quaintance. 

4. trans. To meet (danger, an enemy, or any- 
thing unpleasant) face to face ; to meet in front, 
oppose with confidence or defiance. 

3659^ B. Harris Parivals Iron Age 79 A great body of 
Nobility march . . briskly on, to face that potent Emperour 
Osman, a x68o Butler Rem. (1759) VI II. 7 These silly rant- 
ing Privolvans. .face their Neighbours Bland to Hand, 1708 
Addison State of War 25 We.. cast about for a sufficient 
number of Troops to face them (the enemy] in the Field of 
Battle, a 374*; Swift (J.), They are as loth to see the fires 
kindled in Smithfield as his lordship; and, at least, as ready 
to face them. 3798 Ferriar lUustr. Sterne v. 350 He faced 
the storm gallantly. x8o8 J. Barlow Columb. iv, 343 To 
face alone The jealous vengeance of the papal throne. 184a 
Macaulay Herat ins xxvii, How can man die better Thau 
facing fearful odds? 3883 Besant & Rice Chapl. Fleet 

II. xviii. (3883) 250 A man will face almost anything rather 
than possible ridicule. 

t b. To appear before (a city) as an enemy. 

c 164s T. Tully Siege Carlisle (1840) x They, .p’ceeded. . 
to face Carlisle with a Rascall rout in 1643. 1677 Sir T. 
Herbert Treev. 2S4 A small party. . with which he faced the 
City Walls. 


. mcE. 

B. la weaker sense : To look in the face of; to 
meet face to face ; to stand fronting, lit and 

163a Lithgow VII. 303 Facing tlie ludge and plead- 
ing both our best. 1779 Mad. B’Arblay Diaty Nov., If 
I feced him he must see my merriment was not merely at 
his humour- 1841 Elphinstone //;>/. /W, IL 275 He 
performed the journey., with such celerity that. .he. .faced 
his enemy .. on the ninth day. 2853 Kikgsley Uy/atia. 
ix. 110 Might he but face the terrible enchantress. 2^3 
\MaHck, Exam. 24 Nov. 3/2 The great problsin which 
faces every inquirer into the causes of colliery explosions. 

0, To look seriously and steadily at, not to shrink 
from. 

179s T. Jefferson IFr/jf. (1859) IV. n6 My Qwn_ quiet 
required that i should face it (the idea] and examine it. 
1828 D’Iseaeli CJtas, /, tl. v. 104 A lawyer in the habit 
of facing a question baton one side, can rarely be a philo- 
sopher, who looks on both. 1883 S. S. Lloyd in Ncrih Star 
25 Oct. 3/7 The need for external supplies of food.. must 
be faced. ' 

II. With reference to the direction of the face. 

1. intr, a. Of persons and animals: To pre- 
tsent the face m a certain direction ; to look. Mi, 
mdjig. • 

■ 3'^S94 S. in C. Pram 9, I know thy griefe, And 

face from whence these flames a^se. 1672 Dryden Cotiq. 
Granada i. i,^ He [the courser] sidelong bore his Rider on, 
Still facing, till he out of sight was gone. 1844 H. H. Wil- 
son BHL India II. 266 The ist of the 20th, with one com- 
pany of the 24th, were posted on the larger eminence, facing 
east and south. 1863 Kinglakb Crimea (1877) II. vii. 64 
He steadfastly faced towards peace. i88a Hinsdale Gar- 
Jield Sf Educ. 1. 117 He faced to law and politics, to science 
and to literature, 

b. Of things : To be, or be situated, with the 
face or front in some specified direction ; to front. 
Const. to. 

1776 Withering Plants IV. 71 Saucers rust- 
coloured, large, facing downwards, c 1830 Rudini. Navig, 
(Weale) 113 Dagger ^ a piece of timber that faces on to 
the poppets of the hilgeways. 1852 Thackeray Esmond u 
iii, The little chapel that faced eastwards. 1884 Times 
(weekly ed.) m Aug, 14/2 The village faces full to the 
south. 1887 Pall Mall G. 22 Aug. ii/a The really pic- 
turesque side of the hall, facing on a lovely lake, 

8. trans. a. Of persons and animals; To pre- 
sent the face or front towards ; to look towards, 
b. Of a building, a country, and objects in 
general : To be situated opposite to, front towards. 

a. 163a Lithgow Traxf. viii. 364 Facing the in-land 
wee marched for three dayss. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 
12 f IS Stand facing the light, that we may see you. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat, Hist, (1776) III. aid He continues to combat 
..still facing the enemy till he diejs,^ 1886 Sheldon tr. 
Plauherts Sadammbd as. Neighing shrilly as they faced the 
rising sun. 

b. *670 Mieton Hist. Eng, n. Wks. (1847) 494/2 He 
gained . . that part of Britain which faces Irelano, 1705 Ad- 
dison Italy {x'j(r}) sot The side of the Palatine mountain 
that faces it. 1746-7 Hervey Medit. is&xZ) 150 Yonder tree, 
which faces the south. x86o Tyndall Glm, i. viL 55 A 
series of vertical walls, .face the observer. *885 Manch, 
Exam. 10 June 8/7 The statue . , faces the principal en- 
trance to the museum. 

e. Of letterpress, an engraving, etc. : To stand 
on the opposite page to. 

1766 Gent. Mag. XXXVI, Directions for placing the 
plates. The Emmematical Design., to face p. 8. 1887 
Pall Mall G, 19 Feb. 5/9 An increased price is pmd for 
advertisements * facing matter'. 1890 Ibid, 20 Nov. 2/2 A 
letter from Mr, Gladstone is good, and an article from him 
worth several columns ‘ facing matter Mod. [On a plate 
inserted in a bookl To face page 56. 

d. To face (a person) with : to put before the 
face of ; to confront with, 

1583 Golding Calvin on Dent, xviii, io§ It was Gods 
wil to humble his . .people by facing them with the temple 
of a cursed idoll. 

9. intr. ill sense of face about (see b). 
Also reft, Ohs. 

1644 SuNGSUY Diary (1836) 112 Upon y* top of y» Hill 
they [the Scots] face and front towards y® prince. 1666 
Pepys Diary ^ June, The Duke did fly; but all this day 
they have been lighting; therefore they did face again, 
to be sure. 1691 Land. Gas. No. 2662/3 Upon their ap. 
proach our men faced, and about 20 fired. 1824 Miss Fer- 
RiER Inker, vi, Having got to the top. .he faced him. 

b. Chiefly Mil To turn the face in a stated 
direction (left, right, etc.). To face about, to the 
right about, round ; to turn the face in the opposite 
direction. As word of command, Right ox left about 
face I 

1634 Massinger Very Woman iil i, Let fall your cloak, 
on one shoulder— face to your left hand. 1647 N. Bacon 
Disc. Govt. Eng. i. Ixiv, (1739) 135 He faces about therefore 
and . . for Scotland he goes, a 1671 Ld. Fairfax Mem. 
(1699I SI He. .made them face about, and march again into 
the Town. 17x0 Land. Gaz. No, 4675/1 He commanded 
them to face to the Left, in order to flank the Enemy. 1711 
Steele Spect. No. 109 f i The Knight faced towards one of 
the Pictures. *713 — Englishman No. 55. 353 This elevated 
Machine, .raov^ through . . Cornhil ; whence it faced about, 
X7S3 Hanway Trav. (1762)11. iv, iv. 115 They immediately 
conjectured that the place had changed masters, and faced 
about. 1787 Columbian Mag. I, 47 To the right about face } 
Forward march ! Halt, and face to the Front J 1820 Keats 
Cap (§* Pells xxxvi. i Then facing right about, he saw the 
Page. 1823 Byron fuan vin, xxviii, The rest had faced unto 
the right About. 1826 Scott Woodst. i, 'Hie minister, .faced 
round upon the party who had seized him. 1841 Lever C. 
OMalley Ixxxviii, Left face — wheel — quick march ! 1844 
Regul. ^ Ord. Army 261 On which the Captain is to face 
inwards, and the Lieutenant and Ensign face to the right. 
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1839 F. A. Griffiths Artil, Man. (ed. 8) 19 Right or left 
about three-quarters face. 1863 Kinglake Crimea (1877) 
III. i. 2X5 These men had faced about to the frOnt. _ 

fg. 1645 Liberty of Consc. 28 In this Sir you have faced 
about, -sure you are not As you were. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 
II. Introd. 217 His Spirit was so stout No Man could ever 
make him Lice about. 

10. trans. t *T’o attract or direct tne face or 
looks of. b. Mil To cause (soldiers) to face, or 
pre.sent the front 

1630 \xivar Banians 4- Perses 72 Certaine mimicall gestures, 
so as may most face the people to gaze upon them, sp&j 
Waterhouse hire Land. i8i The Judgments of God face 
us to humilitie. 1859 F. A. Griffiths Artil. Man. (ed* 8) 

30 The company, .will be faced, and countermarched. Jbid. 

31 The remaining companies first being faced to the right 

about, ^ 

11. a. To turn face upwards, expose the face of 
(a playing card). 

1674 Cotton Complete Gamester in Singer Hist. Cards 
344 He clasps these cards faced at the bottom. 1721 Mrs. 
Centlivre Basset-Tahlevj, Fac’t again ; — what sthe n^n- 
ingof this ill luck to-night ? 1742 Hoyle Whist 10 If a Card 
is faced in the Pack, they mmt deal again, except it is the 
last Card. 1878 H. H. Gibbs Ombre 19 He places the cards 
before him, taking care not to face or show any of them. 

b- Postojffice, To turn (letters) with their laces 
in one direction. 

1850 Q. Rev. June 75 The object, .is merely to ‘face the 
stamped and paid letters all the same way. 1889 P all Mail 
G. IS Oct. 7/1 All the letters have been faced, sorted, and 
stamped. 

III. To put a face upon. 

12. To cover a certain breadth of (a garment) 
with another material ; to trim, turn up. In pass. 
said of the wearer. Also, To face about, down. 

1361 in Vicary's Anat. (1888) App. vi. 189 Mygowne of 
browne blue lyned and faced with black budge. *59* Greene 
Art Conny<aick. 11. 2 The Priest was facst afore with 
Veluet. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts < 1673) 446 They . .fa^ 
about the collars of men and womens garments. 1679 Land. 
Gaz. No. 1378/4 A black hair Camlet Gown -.faced down 
before, and on the Cape with Velvet. *759 CompL Lett,' 
writer {eiA.O ssg Blue cloth, trimmed and faced with white. 
1818 Scott Hrt, Midi, xxi, The five Lords of Justiciary, in 
their long robes of scarlet faced with white. 1855 W. Sar- 
gent BraddocMs Expedition 291 The uniform of the 44th 
was red faced with yellow. 

absoL *370 Pride 4* Lowl. ^1841) 20 Silke and lase. .To 
welt, to edge, to garde, to stitche and face, 

t b. iransf & fg. To trim, adorn, deck, furnish. 

*565 Jewel Def. Apol. (1611) 241 Would ye rather, for the 
better facing and colouring of your Doctrin, we should strike 
out this Forged Quodammodo. *396 S/iaks. i Hen. IV, v. 
i. 74 To face the Garment of Rebellion With some fine 
colour. 1630 B. JoNSON New Inn i. i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 410/1 
An host . .wlio is. .at the best some round-grown thing, a jug 
Faced with a beard, that fills out to the guests. *645 Milton 
Colasi. Wks. (1847)221, 1 saw the stuff, .garnished and trimly 
faced with the commendations of a licenser. *685 Dryden 
Albion ^ A lb. 111. i, Rebellion, .fac’d with publick Good 1 

13. To cover the surface either wholly or partially 
with some specified material. 

*670 Cotton Espemon 11. viii. 349 The Terrass was not yet 
fac’d with stone. 1677 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 279 With 
whose heads.. the savage Turk faced a great Buikwark. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, i. 259 Delve of convenient 
Depth your thrashing Floor; With temper’d Clay then 
fill and face it o’er. 17x3 Desagulier.s Fires Impr. iia 
If you face the sides of the Chimney with thin Copper. 1803 
Phil. Trans. XCIII. 85 The same bar was melted again, 
and was cast in sand, faced, .by charcoal dust, 1836 fml, 
R, Agric. Soc. XVII. 11. 363 The more modem fence.. is 
faced with stones. 

14. To dress or smooth the face or surface of. 
Also, To face down. 

1848 Mill Pol. Econ. I. 152 One lathe, .is kept for facing 
surfaces. 1875 Tristram Moabvx. in Blocks of basalt., 
some of them finely faced. 1879 Cassell* s Techn. Educ. IV. 
221/2 The body is carefully faced down till a fine even surface 
is produced. 

16. To coat (tea) with some colouring substance. 
Also, To face up. 

1850 Household Words II, 277 The tea-leaf .. is ‘ faced’ 
by the French chalk, to give it the pearly appearance so 
much liked. *8^ E. A Parkes Prod. Hygiene led. 3)277 
The green tea is either natural or coloured (faced) with 
indigo [etc.]. x888 Encycl. Brit, XXII 1. lox/x Exhausted 
leaves were, .faced up to do duty as fresh tea. 

tIV. 16. To deface, disfigure, spoil in ap- 
pearance. [? Short for Deface.] Obs. 

€ 1400 Desir. Troy 9129 Polexena. .All facid hir face with 
hlr fell teris. 

Faeea, Faceal, obs. ff. of Fascia, Facial. 
Faeeeies, anglicized form of Facetl®. 

Faced (f^ ’st ), ppl. a.i [f. Face -v. 4- -ed i .] In 
senses of the verb. a. Of a card : That has been 
turned face upwards. 

1674 Cotton Complete Gamester xv. (x68o) 96 Then the 
bottom fac’d Cards are upwards. *868 Pardon Card Player 
21 Faced cards necessitate a new deal. 

b- Of a body of soldiers : That has faced or 
turned about. 

1796 Insir. iSr Reg. Cavalry 185 When the whole was 
halted, the proper front would be taken by the faced wing. 

c. Of clothing ; Turned up with another ma- 
terial- 

Pepys Diary 13 June, My gray cloth suit and faced 
white coate. 1867 Smyth SailoPs WordM., Faced, turned 
up with facings on the cuffs and collars of uniforms. 

d. Of a block or piece of stone : Having the 
surface dressed or smoothed. 


x86s Lubbock Prek. Times xiii. (1878) 491 These [sling- 
stone.sJ were called afai ara — faced or edged stones. _ 

e. Of tea ; That has been artificially altered m 
appearance, coloured. 

1873 Sat, Rev. XL. 553/1 Consumers of ‘ faced ’ tea have 
taken to it for the benefit of manufacturers and importers. 

Faced (fi?'st), ppl a.'^ [f. Face $b. + -ed ^.j 

Furnished with or having a lace. 

1 . Of persons, t a. Having a face like (a dog, 
etc.), Obs. b. In combination with some defining 
prefix, as hare-, dog-, full-., etc., faced, for which 
see those words. 

c 1500 Bk. Maid Einlyn in Anc, Poet. Tracis (Percy Soc.) 
20 Faced iyke an aungell. 1576 Newton Lemnie’s Complex. 
(1633) no Sowre countenanced, faced like death. 1599 
Minsheu Dial. Sp. 4* Ei^. <1623) tn The Devill. . brought 
the blush-faced young man to , the Court. 1624 Ford, etc. 
Sun's Darling ii. i, Rural fellow.s, fac’d Like lovers of your 
Laws. *632 Lithgow Trmr. vi. 293 We marched through a 
fiery faced plaine. 1634 Sm T. 'Herbert 'Trav. 213 The 
Bats.. are faced like Monkeyes. 17*0 Swift yml. to Stella 
23 Sept., He is a rawboned faced fellow. 1863 .Sat, Rev. 124 
Their leafy height, that winter soon Left leafless to the 
cold-faced moon. 

2. Faced cloth: a fabric manufactured with a 

* natural lustre ^ 

1889 Daily Nesos 5 Oct. 7/7 Advt., Faced Cloths, warranted 
not to spot with ram, in all the new shade.s. 

3 . Faced card ^face-card, court-card. 

1794 Sporting Mag, HI. 41 ‘We are all faced cards'. 'I 
hope, .you are not all Kings’. x847-78in Halliwell. *869 
in Peacock Glosss. Lonsdale 29. *879 in Miss Jackson 

Shropsh. Word-bk. 138. 

4 . Printing, (see qiiot.) 

1888 Jacobi Printers Vocab. 43 Faced^ R ule. Brass Rule 
with the ordinary thin face somewhat thickened. ^ 

5 . Arch, spaced work, thin stone, otherwise called 
bastard ashlar, used to imitate squared stonework. 
In painting, the rubbing down each coat with 
pumice before the next is laid on. Used also of 
superior plastering.’ {Arch. Fict. 1892). 

Fa’ced-Imed, a. Her. [f. Faced///. <*.+ 
Lined///, a.} Of a garment : Having the lining 
visible. 

1823 in BiiitRY Encycl. Herald, s. v. 1889 in Elvin Diet. 
Herald. 57. 

Facel, var. of Fasel, Ohs.y kidney bean. 
Faceless (fi?f*sles), a. [f. Face sb, + -less.] 
Without a face, t a. Of persons : Lacking face 
or courage ; cowardly, b. Of a coin : Having the 
device and legend obliterated. 

a. 1567 Sempill Lordis Just Quarrel in Ballaies (1872) 
30 Quhen facele.s fuilUs .sail not be settin by. 1596 Edward 

III , I. ii. 9 B'acele.ss fear that ever turns his back. *727-36 
in Baii.ey. 177s in Ash. 

b. 1835 Fraser's Mag. LI. 272 Specimens of the bronze 
coinage of the later empire, .mostly trite and faceless, as a 
farthing of the reign of George III. 

tFa'Cely, Obs. [f. as prec. + -LYi,] 
Giving a face to face view ; open ; transl. med.L, 
facialis. C£ Facial a, i. 

1605 Bell Romish Faith 44 The cleare and facely visiion 
of God {clara et facialis visio Dei], 

Facely, var. of Facilbly. 

Facer (fifi’sa.x). [f. Face v. and sb. + -be,] 
i 1 . One who puts on a bold face ; one who boasts 
or swaggers ; a braggart, bully. Oh. 
c 1315 Cocke Lor elles B, (Percy Soc.) 11 Crakers, facers, and 
chyideme quellers. 1350 Latimer Last Serm. bef, Edw. VI, 
Wks. I. 252 Nay : there be no greater tattlers, nor boasters 
nor facers than they be. i6it Beaum & Fl. Maid's Tr&g. 

IV. ii, A race of idle people. .Facers and talkers. 

2. Post-ojfce, One who ‘ faces ’ letters (see Face 

•v, II b). 

*850 Q. Rev, June 75 The act is by ‘ facers* called 'pigging 

3 . A blow in the face. lit. and fig. 

x8xo Sporting Mag. XXXVI. 243 Each of the pugilist.s 
exchanged, .half a dozen facers. X819 Moore Tmn Crib's 
Mem. 24 Not to dwell on each facer and fall. 1859 J. Brown 
Rob 4- 2 The. . shepherd, .delivered a terrific facer upon 

our .. middle-aged friend. 

f g, xBzZ Blackw. Mag. XXI II. 109/2 With the right 
lending the Catholics such a facer, that they are unable to* 
come to time. *872 Besant & Rice Ready Money M. xviii, 

* IVe had a good many facers in my life ’. 

1 4 . a. A large cup or tankard, b. Such a cup 
filled to the brim ; a bumper. Obs. 

■a. *337 Will T.Sparke (Chetham Soc.) 17 Item, to my oosyu' 
yong Thomas Smith my bowndon facer and my glide spone, 
b. *688 Shadwele Sqr. Alsatia ,21, There’s a facer for 
you. ' a x^oo B. E, Diet. Cant. Crew, Facer, a Bumper 
without Lip-room. 178510 Gmse Diet. Vulg. 'Tongue, '' 

+ Fa’Cet, Obs. Also 5 faceet, facett, 
faucet, [ad. (through F. facet) L. facet-us (see 
Facets «.) used as a proper name,]' The book 
Facetus de Moribns (by some attributed to John 
Garland), which was used in schools as a book of 
instruction in behaviour. 

c X440 Promp. Parv, 145 Faceet,booke. .Fmetns. c *475. 
Babees Bk, (1868) 1 Facett seythe the Book of curtesye. 
a X483 Liber Niger in Honseh. Ord. 45 The Dean of the 
Chappell to drawe these chyldren, .as well in the schoole 
of facett, as in songe. [1611 Cotgr., Facet, a Primmer, or 
Grammer fora yong schollcr.] 

Facet (fe'set), sb:^ Forms : 7 fascet, fauoett, 
8 fasset, fosset, 8-9 faoette, 8- facet, [a. F. 
facette, dim. ef face : see L'ace j^.] A little face. 
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FACILE. 


1. One of tlie sides of a body that has nnmerotis 
faces ; orig^ one of the small cut and polished faces 
of a diamond or other gem, but subsequently ex- 
tended to a similar face in any natural or artificial 
body. Cf. Bbilliaot. Also preceded by certain 
defining words, as diagonal-, skill-, skew-, siar- 
facet % for which see those words. 

1625 Bacon Es&. Honour (Arb.) 69 Diamond.s cut with 
Fascets. 1647 R. Stapvlton yuvenal 69 Sea-greene berill 
imo fascets cut. 1750 Jeffries Treat diamonds Sf Pearls 
35 A Brilliant whose lustre is derived From the angles, 
or facets, of the sides only. 1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem, 11, 
157 United with antimony, it gives a brittle metal with 
facets. s8o8 Scott M arm. iv. xi, Above its cornice, row 
and row Of fair hewn facets. ^835^ Makryat Olla Podr. 
xxiii, They polish rubies ; that is, without catting them in 
facettes. 1853 Herschkl Pop. Lect Sc. vni. § 165 (1873) The 
appearance of certain small obliquely posited facets on the 
crystal previous to polishing. Hooker Himal. yrnls. 

I, XV. 344 Light reflected from . . myriads of facets [of hoar- 
frost]. s%5 Ure Diet. Arts s. v. Facetting;, Facets on 
gold and silver are cut and polished on revolving wheels. 

Eg. 1820 Mar. Edgeworth Ll/e R. Edgeworth (1821) 
II. 260 That facet of the mind which it was the interest or 
the humour of the moment to turn outward. 

2 . Anal. a. A small flat and smooth articular 
surface of a bone. 

1836 Todd Cpcl, Anaf. I. 272/1 The atlas.. is articulated 
with the occipital tubercle by a single concave facet. 1870 
Rolleston Anrm, Introd. 57 The ribs of the Sauria 
have only a single articular facet. 1881 Mivart Cat 2-8 On 
each side of this is an oval, convex, articular facet. 

b. One of the individual parts or segments (ocelli) 
of a compound eye. 

1834 M^Murtie Cuvieds Antm. Kingd. 289 Compound 
eyes, where the surface is divided into an infinitude of dif- 
ferent lenses called facets. 1859 Uarwin Orig. Spec. vi. 
(18731 144 The numerous facets on the cornea of their great 
compound eyes form true lenses. 

3 . attrib., as facel-wise. Also facet-diamond, 
a diamond whose surface is formed into facets ; 
facet-doublet, a counterfeit jewel (see Doublet) 
similarly treated ; facet-flash, a flash of light from 
one of the facets of a gem ; in quot, jdg. 

16^ Butler Hnd, ii. i. 601 Grind her lips upon a mill, 
Until the facet doublet doth Fit their rhymes rather than 
her mouth. 1676 Loud. Gaz. No. 1207/4 Two Diamond 
Rings with one fi'aucett Diamond . . in each Ring, 1600 
Songs Costume (Percy Soc.) 186 A saphire bodkin for the 
hair, Or sparkling facet diamond there. 1751 Chambers 
CycL s. V. Placet, Multiplying-glasses are cut in facets or 
facet-wise. 1868 Browning Ring SfBk. i, 1361 Rather learn 
and love Each facet-flash of the revolving year I 

Facet (fas'sefl, V. Pa. t. and pple. faceted ('often 
erron, facetted), [f. prec. sb. Cf. . facettcrl\ 
irons. To cut a facet or facets upon ; to cover with 
facets, lit. m^Jig. 

1870 Echo 17 Jan., The almond form [of the Sancy diamond] 
completely facetted over, .indisputably proves that it was 
an Indian-cut stone. 1873 Browning Red Colt. Nt.-cap 
544 The liquid name ‘Miranda’ — faceted as lovelily As his 
own gift, the gem. 1874 Wkstropp Precious Stones 140 
Heart-shaped Amethyst. Facetted on face and back. 1881 

J. Payne^ Villon's Poems Introd. 84 He alone divined the 
hidden diamonds and rubies of picturesque expression to 
be . . facetted into glory and beauty by the regenerating 
friction of poetic employment. 

Facete (fasPt), a. ; rare in mod. use. Also 7 
faceit. [ad. L. facei-us graceful, pleasing, witty. 
Cf. facet, 'I 

1. -^Facetious, arch. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 662 Pleasant demaunds 
and facete jests. 1621-51 Burton Anat. Mel. i. ii. iv. iv, 
Lodovicus Suessanus a facete companion, disswaded him to 
the contrary. 16SX-3 Jer, Taylor Serm./or Year (1850) 
292 A facete discourse, .can refresh the .spirit. x6gx Wood 
Ath. Oxo^i. I, 259 He was a man of. .a facete and affable 
countenance. Sterne Tr. .Shandy vi. v, I will have 

him . , cheerful, facete, jovial. 1830 tr. A risiophaues* A char- 
mans 34. By Jove ! these two hogs are facete ones ! 1863 
Saia Capt Dang. II. ix. 310 Such a Ruffian, .could main- 
tain an appearance of a facete disposition to the last, 
b. absol. 

X807-8 Syd. Smith Plymle/s Lett, Wks. 1859 
If he would, .consider the facete and the playful to be the 
basis of his character, 1828 Blackw. Mag. XXI V. 257 One 
or two attempts at raillery and the facete are indeed de- 
plorable. 

1 2 . After Latin usage: Elegant, graceful, po- 
lished. 

4*1635 Fragm.feg. (Arb.) 29 Leicester., w.as 

much the more facete (Jourder. Ibid. 56 Pie was so facete 
and choice in his phrase and stile. 1662 Bagshaw in Acc. 
Baxters Suspension 45 A man. . of so Elegant and P’acete 
a. Style. 

Hence trace'tely adv. Ohs., in a witty or 
humorous manner, pleasantly, f Pace'teness, 
the quality of being witty or humorous; ‘wit, 
pleasant representation ’ ij.). 

1619 Brent tr. Sarpz's Cmmc. Trent (1676) 72 That which 
facetely was spoken by Era.smus. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 
in. ii. XL ii. 558 As lames Lernutius hath facetely expre.ssed 
in an elegant Ode. 1636 Featly Clasuis Myst xxviii. 361 
Poole facetely excused the matter, <1:1656 Hales Gold. 
Rem. (1688) 170 Parables .. breed delight of hearing, by 
reason of that faceteness and wildness which is many times 
found in them. 

Faceted (fa**sMed), ppl. a. Also 9 {prronl) 
facetted, [f. Facet and v. + -ED.] 

1 . Of gems, etc. : Having, furnished with, or cut 


into facets. Also preceded by some qualifying 
word, as many-, keenly-faceied. 

1839 Darwin Orig. Spec. vii. <1873) 203 The falling of a 
facetted spheroid from one facet to another. 1874 Westropf 
Precious Stones 140 Amethyst, .cushion-cut face; facetted 
back. 1890 Harper's Mag. Oct. 799/2 It is a many-faceted 
diamond of the purest lustre. 1890 Daily News 27 Jan. 3/1 
It’s [the electric light’s] power is enormously multiplied by 
the facetted lens. 

1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. ( 1865) IV. xi. iii. 44 Friediich 
. .loves the sharp facetted cut of the man. 

2 . Anat. Provided with facets ; see Facet sb.‘^ 2. 
1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 770/2 The most remarkable 
modification of facetted eyes. 1870 Rolleston Life 

22 An irregularly-shaped bony process . . forms with tliis 
smooth facetted process a cup-shaped cavity. 

Facetiae (lasr/ij/), sb.pl. Alsoo in anglicized 
form faeecies. [a. h.facetm, pi. of faceiia a jest, 
f. facetus F acete.] Humorous sayings or writings, 
pleasantries, witticisms. 

1529 More Dyaloge r. Wks. 118/2 With folish faeecies and 
blasphemous mockery. 1657 J- Smith Myst. Rhet. 78 T‘he 
merry and pleasant sayings incident hereunto are called 
P'acetiw. i£®3S. C, Hall Retrospect 1 , 324 Gilbert a Beckett 
. . contributed jokes and facetiae weekly. 

Faceting* (fse-setlq), vbl. sb. Also 9 (erron.) 
facetting, [f. Facet z^. 4- -INO b] The action or 
process of cutting facets on gems or metals. 

1875 Ure Z>/c/. ArtSy Fe^etting, 1877 Streeter Precious 
Stones i. iv. 32 The Brilliant depends greatly upon the 
facetting for its exceeding beauty. 1877 Gee Goldworker 
xi. 180 The , . workman turning the links of gold chains be- 
tween his thumb and finger, .and while, .it seems as if they 
are being presented in a haphazard fashion to the lap, the 
most perfect-shaped diamonds are being produced. This is 
called faceting. 

Facetiosity (fasfrjii^i’sTti). rare. [f. next; 
see -ITY.] The quality of being facetious ; in quot. 
quasi-r<?«fr. 

1822 Liberal 209 The bookseller, .evidently, .laughs at 
the customer . . when he has the luck to get rid of some 
heavy facetio.sity by a chance sale. 

Facetious (ihsr Jos ; , a. [ad. F T.facSlietix (cited 
from 1 6th c.), f. facHie, ad. X..facetia (see 1' AOETiiE) 
+ -ous.] 

f 1 . [After lu. facetus.'] Of style, manners, etc.: 
Polished and agreeable, urbane. Obs. 

1592 H. Chettle ind*A<*<lw. C. Praise 4 His facetious grace 
in writting which approoues his art. 

2 . Characterized by, or addicted to, pleasantry; 
jocose, jocular, waggish. Formerly often with 
laudatory sense: Witty, humorous, amusing ; also, 
gay, sprightly, a. of utterances, compositions, 
actions, etc. 

*605 Camden Rem. 203 It was then thought facetious. 
a 1677 Barrow JSVr/zz. xiv. Wks. 1741 1 . 147 Facetious speech 
there serves onely to obstnict and entangle busine.ss. 1722 
Sewel Hist. Quakers (1795) I, Pref. 11 Intermixed the 
serious part sometimes with a facetious accident. 1850 
Mrs. Stowe Uzzcle Tom's C. iv. 19 Aunty gave George a 
nudge with her finger designed to be immensely facetious. 
183s Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 346 Facetious messages .. 
passed between the besieged and the besiegers, 
b. of i>ersons, their qualities, etc. 

1599 B. JoNSOM Cynthia's Re7>. i. iii, My sweet facetious 
rascall. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 179. 1 am no way 
facetious nor disposed for the mirth., of Company. 1710 
Hearne Collect. lOxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 333 He was of a plea- 
.sant, facetious Temper, 1758 Johnson Idler No. 33 ra 
Transmitted, .by a facetious correspondent. 1844 Dickens 
Mar. Chuz. xxiv.(C. D. ed.)2sr ’ Oh you terrible old man !‘ 
cried the facetious Merry to henself. 1874 Micklethwaite 
Mod. Par. Churches 283 The media; val carvers were many of 
them facetious fellows. 

Facetiously (fasrj^sli), adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2.] 
In a facetious manner. 

iy27_26 hi Bailey. 1731 Waterland Scripture Find. u. 
9 B. answers, yeiy facetiously. 1749 Fielding Tom yones 
i. iii, Pages which certain droll authors have been facetiously 
pleased to call The History of England. 1838 Dickens 
Nick. Nick. xix. Sir Mulberry Hawk leered upon his friends 
most facetiously, 1885 Mattch. Exam 6 May 6/1 The pri- 
vate view, facetiously so-called. 

Facetiousuess (fasrjisnes), [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality or tact of being facetious, 
f a. I^olish and pleasantness of manner, urbanity 
{fibs.), f b. Cheerful good-humour ; also, witti- 
ness, wit (obsi). c. Jocularity, jocosity. 

^ 1630 R. yoknson's Kingd. «J> Commw. 267 The Italians 
in facetiousnessedoe jest ; That [etc.]* 1644 Uvumv.'RCMroL 
XS5 The facetiousnesseof manners and elegancies of learning. 
1657 Hobbes Stigmai 0/ Wallis 'Wka, 1845 VII. 386, I ob- 
serve, first, the facetiousness of your title-page. 1757 Burke 
Abridgm. Eng. Hist. in. ii, Relaxing with a wise facetious- 
ness, he [William Ij knew how to relieveh is mind and 
preserve bis dignity. *836 Hor. Smith Tin Trump. (1876) 
362 This is a random facetiousness, a 1853 Robertson 
Led. i. (1858) 139 With dull facetiousness, 

Fach, Facben, obs. ff. of Fetch, Falchion. 
Fachine, obs. f. Fascin®. 

Facbon, -oun, obs. ff. of Falchion. 

Facia (fW’Jla). [van of Fascia q.v.] The tablet 
or plate over a shop flout on which is written the 
name and often also the trade of the occupier. 
Also attrib. in fiuia writer, sign and facia 
writer. 

Facial (f^'fial, <*• [a. F. facial, ad. 

medX. faciai-is of the face, f. facies Face.] 


i" 1 . Theol. In Facial sight, vision = L. visio fa- 
cialis \ Xixct to face, immediate, open. Obs. 

2^9 Bell Theoph. Remtg. 16 The cleare and faciall 
vision of God. 2633 Eahl Manch, Al Momio (1636) 194 
Saint Steven . . had a faciall sight of his Saviour, a 1711 
Ken^ Hytnnarium Poet, Wks. 1721 II. 17 You in that 
Beatificic Height, Had of Triunal God a facial Sight. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the face or visage; frequent 
in Anat., as in facial artery, ncfyie, tie. 

1818 Hooper Jf <£-</. Diet., Facial nerve. 1841 Gatlin A’l 
Amer. Ind. (18441 11 . Ivili, 226 Facial outline of the North 
American Indians. 1842 E. Wilson Anat. Fade M, 273 
The Facial artery arises a little above the great cornu of the 
os hyoides. 1855 Thackeray N’ewcomes L 213 A man of. . 
great facial advantages. 1865 Tylor Early Hist, Man. iv. 

68 Biting her lips with an upward contraction of the facial 
muscles. 1874 Wood Nat. Hist. 281 The Virginian Eared 
Owl. — ^The facial disc is brown, edged with black, 
b. Palseont. Facial suture (see quot. 1884). 

1872 Nicholson Palaeoni. 167 The facial .suture is wanting. » 
2884 Syd. Soc. Lex., Facial suture, the line of division 
between the glabella and the free cheek on each side in a 
Trilobite. 

e. Facial angle : the angle formed by two lines, 
one horizontal from the nostrils to the ear, the other 
(called the facial line) more or less vertical from 
the nostrils to the forehead. 

The facial angle above described is that of Camper; 
various other ‘ facial angles ’ have been subsequently pro- 
posed, and to some extent adopted in craniometry. 

1822 W, Lawrence Lect. Pkys, 146 The ancients, .were 
aware that an elevated facial line, .indicated a noble and 
generous nature. Hence they have extended the facial 
angle to 90 \ 2845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xvii. (1852) 388 

From their low facial angle they [some Lizards] have a 
singularly^ stupid appearance. 28^ Livingstone yml. 
(1873) I. vi. 140 Many have quite the Grecian facial angle. 

3 . Of or belonging to the visible part or sur- 
face of anything. Facial value face-value. 

2842 E. Wilson Anat. Fade M. 33 The external or facia! 
surface, forms the anterior part of the bone. 2^2 Rawlin- 
soN Anc. Mon. I, vi. 371 To compensate for this monotony 
in its [the facade’s] facial line. 2870 Hooker Stud. Flora 
328 Seeds. . with 2 facial furrows. 2^4 Pall Mall G. 28 June 
5 The coupons can be purchased under their facial value, 
i* 4 . quasi-j^. ~ facial angle. Obs. 
c 1817 Fuseli Led. Art x. (1848) 526 Camper, - appears to 
have ascertained, not only the difference of the faceal [sic} 
in animals, but that which discriminates nation.s. 

Hence Paxiadly adv. fa. P ace to face. b. 
With reference to the face. 

<2x642 [D. Baker] Holy Pgad. Devine Lo7<er (1657) 6 In 
this life only cnigmaticallie . . in the future facially and 
really. 2864 Daily Td. i Aug., His Excellency is not 
facially remote from the portraits of Talleyrand. 

t Fa*cial6, sb. Obs. [ad. late h. facia lent face- 
cloth, f. facies face.] A lace-cloth for a corpse. 

<*1300 Cursor M. 17693 (Gbtt.) His facial©, his winding 
clath, par war Jiai left. 

tFa'ciata, Fa'ciate. Obs. rare. [a. and 
ad. It. facciata L'acadk.] A facade, front. 

2644 Fveuyn Diary 23 Oct.. The facia ta of the Court 
and Chapel. 1654 Ibid. 27 June, The faciate of this Cathe- 
drall is remarkable for its historical carving. 

Facieut (f^^'pent), sb. rare. fad. 'h.facient- 
-em, pr. pple. of faeSre to do, make.] One who 
does anything ; an actor or doer. 

a 1670 Hacket Abp. Williams 1. p 77 (1693) 66 Is Sin in 
the Fact or in the Mind of the Facient? 2822 Coleridge 
in Blackw. Mag. X. 250 1 'he shape beheld he would grant to 
be a making in the beholder's own brain; but the facknt, 
he would contend, was a several and other subject, 
-facient, formative element repr. L. facient-em 
* making’, pr. pple. cd fac^re to make, occurring 
in compounds as calefachre. liquefaebre, mbefacire, 
tcpefacere, etc., from pr. pple. of which are adapted 
the Eng. calefacient, rubefacient, etc. ; on the strict 
analogy ofthese are absorhef orient, and similar words 
not formed in L. ; and in loose imitation 
facient, calorifacient, etc., for which L. vbs. would 
have been in -ficdre, and adjs. in -feus, caloH- 
fic-us. Some pronounce (f^i-Jent), but (f?*‘J^ent) 
or ( 'Jyent ( is more iisnaL 
Ii Facies (f<f^ ’ft tzz). \l.. fades i see Face.] 
f 1 . Humorously for: Face, countenance. Obs. 
2622 Cotgr. s. y. Abbe, Face d'abhe, a jollie, fat, and red 
face ; a fierie facies, 

2 . Nat. /List. General aspect or appearance. 
1727-36 in Bailey, Facies Jn Botanick Writers) a face. 
1849 MUHCHLSON SUuria vi. 105 Tliey present the uniform 
‘ facies ’ of a thick, yet finely laminated, dark, dull ^grey 
shale. 1872 Nicholson Palseont. 475^ The genend facies of 
the Carboniferous vegetation. 2882 J. S. Gardner in Nature 
No. 623. 531 Not only is the facies of the flora identical, 
hut identical species appear in both continents, 

Facile (fle-sil), a. Forms ; 5- 6 faoyl(l)e, 6 -8 
facil(l, 5- faoile. [a, Fr. facile, ad. L. facil-is 
easy to do ; also of persons, easy of access, cour- 
teous. easy to deal with, pliant, f. fach'C to do.] 

1 . That can be accomplished with little effort ; 
*=r Easy ii. Now with somewhat disparaging 
sense, t Formerly used as predicate with inf. 
phrase as subject, and in phrase facile and easy. 

2483 Caxton cEsop 97 It is facyle to scape out of the handes 
of the blynd. 1538 Starkey England i, iv. 133 As the one 
y.s ful of hardnes and dyffyculty, .so the other ys facyle 
and esy. 2577 Holinshed Scot. Chron. 1 . 449A 'Fhey . . 
thought it ea.sie and facile to be concluded. 2642 Prynnk 


PAGILELY. 

Aniip> Epist. 4, 1 gathered with no facil labour, the most of 
those Materials. Worlidge Cyder (.1691 j 236 The more 

facile making of the linnen manufacture, a 1708 Beveridge 
Sentt, xci. Wks. 1729 II. 126 All other acts of piety will be 
fkcile and easy to him. 2836 Froude Hist, Enff, L 357 
Having won, as he supposed, his facile victory. 1:875 C. M. 
Davies XJmrth. Lend, 230 The work appears facile, 

% Of a course of action, a method: Presenting 
few difficulties. 

1559 W. C\jvmGnkm Cosmo£y. Glassexo^ The waye is very 
facile, and without great laboure, 1607 Topsell Fettr-f. 
Beasts (1673) 152 Yet have they found out this facile and 
ready course. 1639 F uller Holy War in. ii. { 1647) iia His 
Holinesse hath a facile and cheap way both to gratifie and 
engage ambitious spirits. 121718 Penn TVwjfj' Wks. 1726 

I. 703 It will render the Magistrates Province more facil. 
xZojH mcowvm. Agric. Devon ^63 Baiting . . in the 
manner performed^ on the continent^ is an infinitely more 
economical and facile mode of administering refreshment to 
a jaded animal, i860 Tyndall <7/2^:, n. ix. 271 The facile 
modes of measurement which we now employ. 

Hj^ b. Easf to understand or to make use of. Obs, 
153X Elyot Gcw. I. V, As touchynge grammere there is at 
this day better introductions and more facile, than euer 
before were made. 1579 Digges SiratioL n. vii. 47 We have 
by the former Rules produced this playneand facile Aequa- 
tion. 1633 .Sir. Chas, /, c. 34 The short and facile 
gramraer. 1644 Milton 100 Those poets which are 

now counted most hard, will be both facil and pleasant. 
1676 WoRLiDGE Cyder (1691) 103 To make this curious 
Machine more useful and facile. 1786 T. Woolston Let. in 
Penning Algebraists' Comp, (i-jB'jf) p. y, It having been 
long considered as a most facile Introduction to Algebra. 
1797 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beg^^gar Girl(iBx5'\ II. 24 The 
harjj and the piano-forte were equally facile to Rosa. 

3 , Moving without effort, unconstrained ; flow- 
ing, running, or working freely ; fluent, ready. 

1605 B. JoNSON Volpone in. ii. This author, .has so modern 
and facile a vein Fitting^ the time and catching the court- 
ear. 1657 Austen Fndi Trees n. 204 One man excells, .in 
a facile and ready expression. 1796 Ld. Sheffield in Ld, 
Auckland's Corr, fi862) IH. 371 Your, .happy facile expres- 
sion in writing. 1820 L. Hunt / ndicator N 0. 31 (1822) 1. 246 
On the facile wings of our sympathy, i86s SwinburneH/^*- 
1641 Deaths, .with facile feet avenged. 1873 Symonds 
Grk, Poets v. 144 Stesichorus was one of those facile and 
abundant natures who excel in many branches of art, i885 
Stubbs Med. Mod. Hist. iii. 57 To the facile pen of an 
Oxford man we^owe the production of the most popular 
manual of our history. 

4 . Of persons, dispositions, speech, etc.; fa. 
Easy of access or converse, affable, courteous {ohs.'). 
b. Characterized by ease of behaviour. 

f 1590 Greene Fr, Bacon i. iii, Facile and debonair in all 
his deeds. 1638 Featly Transubt. 219 A young Gentleman 
of a facile and affable disposition. 1782 Mad. D'Arblay 
Diary 12 Aum, My father is all him.self— -gay, facile, and 
sweet. 1844 DiSRAELt Coningshy in. v, Manners, though 
facile, sufficiently finished. ^ 1876 Holland x. 134 

He was po.sitive, facile, amiable. 

c. Not harsh or severe, gentle, lenient, mild. 
Const, to ; also to with inf. 

Elyot Image Gov. 88 Your proper nature i.s mylde, 
facile, gentyll, and wytty. 1631 Weever Anc.Fun, Mon, 
116 She was of a more facile and better inclined disposi- 
tion, 165s Fuller Ch. Hist, v, v, § 7 Q. Elizabeth . . A 
Princesse most facil to forgive injuries. 1670 Milton 
Eng, Wks. 1738 II. 80 However he were facil to his Son, 
and seditious Nobles, .yet his Queen he treated not the less 
honourably. 1851 Sir F. Palgrave ti- Eng. I. 297 

The guilty sons were too happy to avail themselves of his 
facile tenderness. 

6 . Easily led or wrought upon ; flexible, pliant ; 
compliant, yielding. 

15H Colet Sernt. Con/. Re/ in Phenix (1708) II. 8 
Those canons, .that do learn you - , not to be too facile in 
admitting into holy orders. 1536 Lauder Tractate 251 Be 
nocht ouir facill for to trow Quhill that ge try the mater 
throw, c t6ro Sir J. Melvil Mem. (1683) 103 l^acil Princes 
..promote them [Flatterers] above faithful Friends. 1648 

J. Beaumont Psyche xvn. cxcvli, Alas, That facil Hearts 
should to themselves be foes. 1671 Milton P. E. 1 . 51 Adam 
and his facil consort Eve Lost Paradise. 1803 Foster Ess. 

II. vi. 192 The tame security of facile friendly coincidence, 

b. in Scots Law, ‘ Possessing that softness of dis- 

position that he is liable to be easily wrought upon 
by others* (Jam.). i 

1887 Grierson Dickson's Tract, Evidence § 35 Proof that 
the Ranter of a deed was naturally weak and facile,. has 
been held to reflect the burden of proving that [etc.], 

c. transf. Of things: Easily moved, yielding, 

* easily surmountable ; easily conquerable’ (J.). 

X667 Milton P. L. iv. 967 Henceforth not to scorne The 
facil gates of hell too slightly barrd. 

1 6 . quasi-^^fz^. Easily ; without difficulty. Ohs, 
c 1323 WoLSEY in Fiddes Life lu (1726) 114 His countries, 
whose parts non of the Lords or Commons would soe facile 
inclyne unto. 1348 Hall Chron. (1809) 316 Whatsoever 
were purposed to hym they . . might easely se and facile 
heare the same. ^ 1360 Rolland Crt Venus ii. 80 The 
Muses mair facill sour mater will consaif, Fra time that 
thay heir sour enarratiue. | 

Facilely (fse-siljli), adv,-; rare in mod. use. : 
Forms: 5 facely, 6-7 facilie, -lly, -ly(e, 6- 
facilely. [f. prec, + -LY 2.] In a facile manner. 

1 . With little exertion, labour, or difficulty ; with- 
out effort or restraint ; easily. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxi. 77 That thenne shall® permytte 
hym facely & lightly for to do his vyage safly. C1S63 
Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot, (1728) 60 Now let us see 
how facilly this matter , . may^ be brought to pass. 1611 
Speed Hist. Gi. Brit. ix. viii. §32 Cloyster-men .. might 
more facilly be swayed to bend. 1677 Lady Chaworth, 
in xzth Rep. Hist, MSS. Comm, App. v. 39 He might 
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facilier do itt the second time in the way the House had 
ordered it. 1833 Fraser's Mag. XII. 267 The., principle, 
Upon which the whole formerly so facilely moved, is de- 
stroyed, 

-j* 2. Affably, courteously, graciously. Ohs, 

1328 Fox in Pocock Rec. Ref. I. liii, 142 His holiness very 
promptly and facily had condescended unto the^ granting 
thereof. 1350 Dk. N orthumberland Let. 23 J uly in Consid. 
Peace ^ Goodxo. Prot. 5 That your Grace may facilely con- 
descend thereunto. 

3. With (a too) ready acquiescence; without 
sufficient consideration, thoughtlessly. 

1864 Spectator 25 June 740 He facilely concludes that 
some male animals have teats, others not. 1872 Daily 
News 28 Feb., The cheers .. were no empty breath of a 
populace facilely beguiled by the lust of the eye. 

!Fa*cileXiess, ? Obs. Also facilnes(s. [f. as 
prec. + -KESS.] The quality of being facile ; 
easiness to be persuaded; easy good nature; 
pliancy. 

1349 Compl. Scot. xi. 94 The cite of gablne, throcht there 
facilnes, gef hasty credit to sextus tarquinus. / bid. 07 That 
gour facilnes be nocht sedusit be ther astuce and subtil 
persuasions. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xvn. cxcvii. Others 
they with facileness befriend 1 a 1663 J. Goodwin Filled 
w. ike Spirit (1867^ 292 Some have a kind of goodness and 
facileness of disposition. 1727-36 in Bailey. 177$ in Ash. 

Facilie, obs. f. Facilely. 

Facilitate (fasi-lit^it), v. [f. Y.faciHt-er to 
render easy facilitare, f . facilis Facile, after 
L. vbs. like debilitdre, etc.) + -ate 3,] 

1. trans. To render easier the performance of 
(an action), the attainment of (a result) ; to afford 
facilities for, promote, help forward (an action or 
process). 

1611 Cotgr., Faciliter^ to facilitate or make easie. 1621 
Sir G. Calvert in Fortesc. Papers 155 It will, .facilitate the 
present negotiation- 1670 Cotton Espemon i. 11. 64 It., 
much facilitated the Duke of Guise his Victories, to have 
an Enemy reduc’d to such straights before he came to 
engage them. 1714 Lady M. W. Montague Ixxxvi. 
141 It . . may facilitate your election. 1732 Arbuthnot 
Rules of Diet 278 All such things as increase and facilitate 
the animal or natural Motions. 1838 T. Thomson 
Org. Bodies 102 All the alkaline bodies, .facilitate the solu- 
tion of picrotoxin in water. x^B-^Stubbs* Mercantile Circular 
27 Sept. 861/2 The reformed procedure . . has not appre- 
ciably facilitated the progress of public business. 

fb. To make easier or less abstruse; to sim- 
plify. Obs. rare. 

a 1636 Hales Tracis 89, 1 thank you fbr. .facilitat- 
ing to my understanding the scope and purpose of the xi 
of S*. Mat. 

t2. To lessen the labour of, assist (a person). 
1646 H. Lawrence Comm. Angells 77 Which may more 
easily leade and facilitate us, to the consenting to such a lust. 
1650 Fuller Pisgak ii. 64 Here lived the Emims shrowdly 
smote by Chederlaomer, which probably did facilitate the 
Moabites in their victory over them. 1890 Sat. Rev. 6 
Sept, 303/2 The author seems to aim solely at facilitating 
the pupil in his dealings with everyday French. 

Hence Faci’litated a.^ Faci'litating vhl. sb,, 
and FaciTitating fpl, a, 
i5i3 Sherley 'Trav. Persia 3 Which would haue beene. . 
a facillitating of any enterprise, which, .that Earle was ever 
. . vndertakliig against him. 1674 Boyle Excell. Theol. it. 
iv. 171 Rectifying . . errours . . by the assistance of such 
facilitating helps. 1776 Bentham Wks. (1843) I. 288 These 
facilitating circumstances, 1876 Mozley Univ, Serm. vii, 
iSr Undoubtedly habit is a great facilitating principle. 
1884 Pall Mall G. 2 Apr. x/2 The lake district . . is in no 
need of facilitated means of access. 

Facilitation (fasidit^j-jan), [f. as prec. -f* 

-ATION.] 

1. The action or process of facilitating or render- 
ing easy ; an instance of this. 

X619 Brent tr. Sarpi's Comic, Trent (1629'! 769 For facili- 
tation heereof, it[the Synod] doth renew some things decreed 
by the holy Canons. X75t Johnson Rambler No. 103 f 5 
The use of their discoveries to the facilitation of commerce. 
J79t Newte Tour Eng. Sf Scot. 102 This facilitation of con- 
veyance would contribute much to the improvements in the 
northern parts of the island. 1862 T. A. Trollope Lent, 
/ourney ix, 134 Impediment to free locomotion was a very 
much more importan t consideration than facilitation of it. 

2. A means of facilitating or helping forwards ; 
help. Const, to, towards. Now rare. 

x6^S W. Montagu Devout Ess. i. x. § 6. 1 18 A generall 
habit of sincerity, which when it is referred to religious uses, 
proves a facilitation towards fidelity and perseverance in 
them. 1823 Lamb Corr. (1870) 218 The impediments and 
facilitations to a sound belief are various. 

Facilitative (fasi-libf^tiv), [f. Facilitate 
V. + -IVE.] Tending to facilitate. 

1864 Glasgow Citizen xp Nov., Tolls are restrictive, and 
not facilitative. 

Facilitator (fasi-lib^^tsi). [f. Facilitate v, 
-f -OR.] One who or that which facilitates. 

1824 Ann. Reg, 266* An apparatus for shaving which, he 
denominates the useful and elegant facilitator. 1834 New 
Monthly Mag. XLII. 260 Steam and gas .. are the grand 
facilitators and illuminators of the intercourse of the most 
distant provinces. 187X Pall Mall G. 29 Mar. ix The 
Washington correspondent , . says the Senate is becoming 
the great facilitator of jobs and schemes. 

t Faxilite, Obs.rare-'\ l&d.^T.facititer: 
see Facilitate.] « Facilitate. 

1604 T. Wright Passions y. § 4* 193 By this meanes pro- 
found conceit shall bee facillted, and therewith the auditors 
instructed. . and moued. x6o8 D. Tuvil Ess. Polit, ^ Mor. 
86 b, The faciliting of treacherous . . practises. 


PACIIiIZE. 

Facility (fasiJiti). Forms : 6 facility©, (fa- 
cilliti©, facylytye, fecility), 6-7 faeilitio, 6-t 
facility, [a. F. facilitit ad, L. facilitdt-em, i 
facilis : see Facile and - it Y.] 

1 . The quality, fact, or condition of being easy 
or easily performed ; freedom from difficulty or 
impediment, ease ; an instance of the same. Often 
in yhv. with {great, much, more) facility. 

133X Elyot Gov. i. xxii, An induction. .howe children., 
may be trayned. .with a pleasant facilitie, 1576 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist, 383, I cannot see what you may do wyth 
more facilitie and easinesse. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 
v. iii. ri6ii) 191 The great facilitie of their language. 1649 
Roberts Clavis Bibl. ii. 20 That difficulties deterre not 
from the study of Scripture, there are intermingled some 
facilities. 1791 Burke App. Whigs ted. 3) 121 The facility 
with which government has been overturned in France. 
1803 Foster Ess. i, ii. 17 The facility or difficulty of under- 
standing. 1881 Westcott & Hort Grk. N. T. Introd. § 29 
The relative facilities of the several experimental deductions. 

2 . a. in sing. Unimpeded opportunity for doing 
something. Const, of for, to with inf In early 
use also : f Means, resources (cf. Faculty). 

1319 Four Elements in HazL Dodsley I. 27 Ye. .have had, 
great facility Strange causes to seek. 1656 Duchess of New- 
castle Life Dk. Ne^vcastle (1886) 317 To impoverish my 
friends, or go beyond the limits or facility of our estate. 1639 
B. Harris Pa7"ival's Iron Age 172 He found great facility 
everywhere and very little aversion anywhere. 1730 A 
Gordon Maffels^ Amphith. 347 The Facility of covering 
the Spectators with an Awning, .was. .not one of the least 
wonderful Things about the Building. 1859 M ill Liberty v, 
(1865) 60/1 The limitation in number . . of beer . . houses . . 
exposes all to^ an inconvenience because there are .some by 
whom the facility would be abused. 1879 Cassell's Techn, 
Educ. J. 147 The utmost facility is allowed to the upper 
millstone of adjusting itself. 

b. in pi. (also every facility') : Opportunities, 
favourable conditions, for the easier performance 
of any action. [So Fr. facilitis from 17th c,] 

1809 Wellington in Gurw. Disp, IV. 357 He wishes to be 
permitted and to have the facilities given to him to return to 
France as soon as possible. 1823 M/'Culloch Pol. Econ. i. 35 
The facilities given to the exportatiou of goods manufactured 
at home. 1865 Huxley Lay Serm, ii. (1870) 28 Throw every 
facility in their way. 1876 Patterson in C M. Davies 
Unorth, Land. (ed. 2) 250 The facilities for ordinary traffic 
are apt to break down. 

3 . In action, speech, etc. : Ease, freedom, readi- 
ness; aptitude, dexterity. 

1532 Hervet Xenophon's Househ. To Rdr., His swete 
eloquence, and incredyble facilitie. 1396 Lodge Wits 
Miserie 57 Lilly, the famous for facility in discourse. 1602 
Warner Alb. Eng, Epit. (1612) 382 An ordinary care and 
skilfull Facilitie in collecting, .their descents. 1736 Butler 
Anal. i. y. Wks. 1874 I. 86 We are capable, .of getting a 
new facility in any kind of action, x’^zr^x H. Walpole 
Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) III. 103 The stranger . . per- 
formed it with such facility and expedition, that [etc.J. 
x^i D’Israeli Amen. Lit, (1867) 475 Spenser compojsed 
with great facility.^ iSysJowETT Platol^d.s.)\, 16 E'acility 
in learning is learning quickly. 

b. Of Style : Easy-flowing manner, fluencj^. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. IV. ii. 126 The elegancy, facility, & 
golden cadence of poesie. 1700 Dryden Fables Pref. ''^B t 
Both writ with wonderful Facility and Clearness. X879 O. 
W. Holmes Motley xv. 96 He proceeds with an increased 
facility of style. 

t 4 . Easiness of access or converse, affability, 
condescension, courtesy, kindly feeling. Obs. 

1530 Veron Godly Saiyngs {18^6) 22 Beseching . . that ye 
of your wont goodness & facilitie vouchsafe to accept this 
my rude labour. 1677 Marvell to Mayor of Hull 
Wks. I. 287 This slid over, out of their facility to an old 
servant. X5r9x Boswell /ohnson 25 Mar. an. 1776, I won- 
dered at this want of.. facility of manners. 1793 Smeatom 
Edy stone L. § 112 note. Our men were much struck, .with 
the facility of the Portland ladies. 

6. Easiness to be led or persuaded to good or 
bad, readiness of compliance, pliancy. Also rarely 
const, to with inf. Inability, readiness. 

^533 More ApoL xxxvi. Wks. 900/2 Of some facylytye of 
hys owne good nature, .easi to beleue sora such as haue told 
him lies. ^ 1607-12 Bacon Ess., Goodness 202 That is 
but Facilitie, or Softne.sse ; which taketh an honest Minde 
Prisoner. 1646 Slingsby Diary (1836 1 181 To all which 
King yeilds, w''*' a facility of nature. 1702 Eng* Theophrast. 
165 Licentiating any thing that is coarse and vulgar, out of 
a foolish facility, 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 169 The 
facility of Charle.s was such as has perhaps never been found 
in any man of equal sense. 1875 Manning Mission H, 
Ghost viii, 216 Those^ who have m time past been guilty 
of any sin. -have a facility to fall again. 

b. in Scots Law. 

1563 Lindesay (Pitscottie^ Chron. Scot. (1778) 270 In re- 
gard of the Facility of the Earl of Arran, x86i w^. Bell 
Diet. Law Scot. s. v,, As a ground of reduction, facility m 
quite distinct from incapacity. 

c. transf Of things; Flexibility, 

1856 Kane Grinnell Exp, xliii. 40X The, swell of the' ice 
. .transmitting with pliant facility the advancing wave. 

6. Indolent ease, indifference. 
x6i5 T. Adams Two Sonnes 68 They imagine that facilitie, 
a soft and gentle life is hence waranted, X70X Boswell 
/ohnson Advt, Those who read them with careless facility. 

Faxilize, V. Obs. rare^K Tf. Facile 4- -ize. 
Cf. ¥ , faciUser.'] trans. To render easy or plain. 

x6xo W. Folkingham Art of Survey i. viii, 15 It shall 
not bee amisse to particularize the Natures and qualities 
both of good and badde soyles, to the end their distinctions 
may be iacilized. 

Faeilles : see Fasel* 
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Faciner(i)ous : see Facinob- 
t Faoiner os e, O. . ^ Ohs. rare - o. [ad. L. fad- 
neros-uSf var. of fadnordsus (see Facinobous).] 
=; FaCINOEOUS. 1727 in Bailey, vol. II. 

Facing (f-fJ'siq), vbl. sb. [f. Face v. + 

The action of the verb Face. 

i' 1 , The action of boasting, swaggering, or brow- 
beating ; an instance of this, a defiance. Obs. 

2S®3 //<"«. VIIl^ VI. 190 Protestations and 

exclamacions, with facyng crakyng and mynatorie wordes 
aga;^nst the Cardynalles. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xii, 5 
Their importunate facing and bracing in woordes. a 1633 
Fletcher Lover's Progress in. vi, Leave facing, ’twill 
not serve you. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govi. Png'. 1. Ixvi. 
(1739) 140 This wrought .. complainings in England, and 
facings between the Emperor and the Pope. 

fh. aitrib. in Fadng~card {stQ P'acb v. and 
Cabd 2 a): 7 ^. an imposing allegation or 
argument. Obs. 

a 1624 Bp. M. Smith Senn. (1632) 33 If yee [goe away,] for 
these facing-cardes of multitudes or chaire, viihappy are ye. 

2 . Mil. The action of facing or turning in an other 
direction. Fadng-aboui : the action of turning in 
the opposite direction, an instance of this. Hence 
To put {qhC) through (his) fadngs, to go through 
{one s') facings”, lit. fig. hlzo tra 7 isf. 

163s Baruiffe Mil, Discip. ix. (1643) 32 Facing is a par- 
ticular turning of the Aspect from one part to another. x66z 
Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. in. ii. § ii After many encounters 
and facings about, they fell into their .severall troops. 1724 
De Foe Mem. Cavalier (i84o> 232 Their facing about, .put 
them into a great disorder. 1833 ReguL Insir. Cavalry i. 
13 In going through the facings, the left heel never quits the 
ground. 1867 Trollope Chron. Barset I. xli. ^56 Grace, 
not at all unwillingly, was put through her facmgs. 1888 
C. Blatherwick Uncle Pierce i, Look in as you pass, .and 
I’ll put you through your facings. 

8. The action of turning (a card) face upwards. 
1674 Cotton Complete Gamester in Singer JF/isi. Cards 
344 Le.st there should be a discovery made of the facing, he 
palms them as much as he can. 

4 . concr. (chiefly in pi .) ; Something with which 
a garment is faced (cf. Face vb. 12) ; esp. the 
cuffs and collar of a military jacket, when of a 
different colour from the rest of the coat. 

tgdd in Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture 89 Two Copes the 
ffacyng taken of. 1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1673) 87 
Their skins are ofgreat use through the world, .for garments, 
facings, and linings. 16x2 Barry Merry Tricks in. i, Tawny 
coats, with grea.sy facings. x688 Lond. Gaz. N o. 2368/4 The 
stuff having yellow Spots, .with a little Silver Edging across 
the Facing. 17^1 Richardson Pamela 1. xx. 49, I made 
robings and facings of a pretty bit of printed calico. 18x6 
* Quiz ’ Grand Master in. 56 His facings bore The designa- 
tion of his corps. 1853 Stocqueler Mil. Encycl. s. v., The 
facings of the artillery are scarlet. 1866 Rogers Agric. «$■ 
Prices I. xxii. 580 The silk lining or facing is used for the 
summer robe only. 
h, transf. and f^. 

1642 WoTTON Life Dk. Buckingham 5 These Offices and 
Dignities, .were hut the facings and fringes of his greatnesse. 
1643 Fuller Holy <5* Prof. St. v. viii. 388 Well may the 
Hypocrite afford gaudy facing. 1808 Syd. Smith Plymley's 
Lett. X, Dulness turned up with temerity, is a livery all the 
worse for the facings.^ Burton Bk. Hunter \ 18631 46 
Each shelf uniform, with its facings or rather hackings, like 
well-dressed lines at a review. 

6. The action of putting a new face on (any- 
thing) ; of overlaying (a building, etc.) with other 
material ; of colouring (tea) ; the action of cover- 
ing or protecting the face of. Cf. Face v. 13-15. 

*549 Churckw. Acc. St. Dunstan's, Canterbury ^ For 
fasynge of the Images in the Churche ix d. Item fasynge 
of the tabyll that stoode at the Awlter iiij d. 1703 T. N. 
Citg C. Purchaser 52 Of Facing Timber-buildings with 
Bricks. 182^ Hone Every-day Bk. 1 . 1480 They Cnouse.s] 
are undergoing reparation by new facing. 1874 Knight 
Did. Mech., Pacing 4 the covering of brick or rough stone- 
work with fine masonry, such as sawed freestone or marble. 
*®75 Sat. Rev. XL. 552, 2 We are told that the * facing ’ of 
tea . . does not affect its quality. 

6. eoncr. a. A superficial coating or layer ; also 
the material of which this is made. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary i. (1623) no The inner facing 
of his chimney Casket. 1783 T. Warton Hist. Kiddingim 
(ed. 2) 67 If we suppose some assistance from an artificial 
facing, they must have been visible at a vast distance. 1832 
. /sswii-rnmn Gateshead Local Poems 32 FlI get My 
anvil a new facing. 1836 J. H, Walsh Dom. Econ. (1857) 
285 Exhausted tea leaves made up with, .facing. 1873 Sat. 
Rev. XL, 553/1 Green teas with a slight facing of colour. 
1882 Wore. Exhib. Catal. iiL 52 Nickel, brass, and steel 
facing for printing from. 

b, esp. The external layer of stone or other 
material which forms the face of a wall, bank, etc. 
Also the corners, door-jambs, etc, of stone em- 
ployed to set off a brick building. 

1823 P. Nicholson Fract. Build. Pacings^ in joinery, 
those fixed parts of wood-work which cover the rough work 
of the interior sides of walls &c. 1841 W. Spalding Italy 
^ Ii. Isl. I. 303 Rubble work . . the facing of which with 
stone has chiefly disappeared. x866 Rogers ^ Prices 
I. XX. 485 The older portions of. .Merton College, many of 
which have perhaps been disfigured by modern facings. 
1874 Knight Did. Meek. ^ Pacing (H.yArzxL\ic Engineering), 
a. Protection for the exposed faces of sea-walls and embank- 
ments, .b. A layer of soil over the puddle, upon the sloping 
sides of a canal. 1876 Gwivf A rchit. 56a Walls are most 
commonly built with an ashlar facing, X884 J, T. Bent in 
Macm. Mag. Oct. 43^1 The facings and window cases of all 
the houses are of marble. 


C. An external cover or protection. 

1849 Grote Greece ii. Ixix. (1863) VI. 220 The horses also 
were defended by facings both over the breast and he.ad. 
x8s6 Kane A rd. Expl. II. xviii. 183 A small pane of glass, 
formerly the facing of a daguerreotype, 
d. Founding. (See quot.) 
x85r4 Knight Did. Meek.., Facing (Founding), powder 
applied to the face of a mold which receives the metal. The 
object is to give a fine smooth surface to the casting. 1883 
T. D. West Amer. Foundry Practice 364 Sea-coal or bitu- 
minous facing is mixed in with sands for heavy casting . . 
There is a limit to the percentage of facings to be mixed with 
the sand, which, if exceeded on the heavy castings, causes 
the iron to eat into the facing sand, 

7 . Mining. »=-Cleat 5. 

1851 Gbeenwell Coal-trade Terms Norihumb. Sf Durh., 
Facing, a cleat. 1883 in Gresley Coalmining Gloss. 

8. Brick-making. (See quot.) 

X884 C. T. Davis Bricks, Tiles, etc. (1889^ 137 The opening 
through which the bricks are wheeled into the kiln, and 
hauled out after burning. .is a ‘facing’., or ‘ abutment 
f 9 . The action of defacing or disfiguring ; also 
the result of this ; defacement, disfigurement. Obs. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 9215 Refresshing his face for facyng of 
teres. 

10 . atirib. and Comb., as fadng-hlock, -brick, 
-implementy -machine, -tool; facing- loam, -sand 
(see quot.). 

1876 Gwilt Archit. 555 An exterior *facing block of a 
better manufactured brick. 1850 Dobson Bricks <$• Tiles i. 
ii. 83 For *facing-bricks additional processes are employed. 
1874 Knight Diet. Fleck., Pacing-brick (Building), front or 
pressed brick. 1876 Voyle Mil. Did. (ed. 3;, * Pacing 
Implements, used for facing or renewing the vent and 
breech pieces of an Armstrong gun. liMx Wylie Iron 
Pounding 13 Fine or ^facing loam, used to form the face of 
the mould. 1884 Knight Did. Meek. IV. 324 * Pacing 
Machine.. z. machine for dressing^ the faces., of mill-stones. 
1881 Wylie Iron Foundingn^ This coal-dust sand is termed 
facing sand’ as it.. forms the face of the mould. 1884 
F. J. Britten Watch ^ Clockm. 204 ^Facing tool. 
Facingr (f^**sig), ppl. a. That faces. 
fl. Bola, audacious. Obs. 

xs66 T. Stapleton Rd. Untr. Jewel i. 33 So outragious 
Untruthes, so facing falshoods. 1592 Babington Comfort. 
Notes Genesis iii. § 2 Thirdly, by a bold lye of a facing 
Diuell shee is pulled on to her destruction. 1624 Bp. Mouk- 
TAGU Gagg Pref. 0 Who opineth. .that hee may . . build his 
salvation upon the facing impudency of every light-skirt 
mountebanck, 

2 . That is opposite to. Facing points {Railway)*. 
a pair of points which open towards the approach- 
ing train. Also attrib. (see quot. 1 889). 

1849 Builder 3 Feb. 56/3 For the protection of the boxes 
for facing points from dust, rain, snow, &c. x886 Encycl. 
Brit. (ed. 9) XX. 238 Many accidents have been cau.sed to 
trains by facing^oints. .turning the train unexpectedly into 
a siding. 1889 O. Findlay Eng. Railway 75 The ‘ Facing- 
Point-Lock which is a bar of iron working in connexion 
with facing points. 

t PacmO'riOTtS, a- Obs. Also 7 facinerious. 
[f. L. fadnor-, zX^o fadner- (see next) -h -(i)0T7S.] 
x6ox Shaks. All's Well n. iii. 35 He’s of a most facinerious 
^irit. 1636 Heywood Challenge Proh, Dukes and Kings 
Presented for some hie facinorious things. 

FaeiXLOrous (fasrnoros), a. Ohs. exc. arch. 
F orms : 6 facynerous, 6-7 fasciaorous, 7 faci- 
ner(i)ous, 6- facinoroas. [ad. L. fadnorbs-us, 
i.facinor-, also fadner-,f acinus a deed, esp. a bad 
deed, f. faebre to do; see -ous. Cf. Of . facinereux, 
fadnoreuxi] Extremely wicked, grossly criminal, 
atrocious, infamons, vile. Said both of persons 
and their actions. Very common in 1 7th c. 

1548 Hall Chron. (1809) 381 The people havyng in their 
freshe memorie the facinorous acte of there kynge. XS92 
in Strype Ann, Ref. VI. App. Ixii. 95 Others they have cast 
into .. Newgate .. among the most facinorous and vile 
persons. ^ 1627-77 Feltham Resolves n. Ixxvi. 323 The 
world . . is not so . , facinorous, as it was in times of Pagan- 
i.sm. 1656 A rtif. Handsom. 13X Things highly charged with 
sin, , to a more facinorous and notorious degree. 1679 Bed- 
loe Popish Plot Ep. Ab, Notwithstanding all their facino- 
rous Performances. X72X Cibber PeroUa Wks. 1727 IV, 
3x4 The horrid Scroll <jf Deeds facinorous. ^ 1871 R. JEllis 
Catullus Ixiii. 24 Tis said, that father.. with act impure 
stain'd the facinorous house. 

Hence f Paci'iioroiLsly adu., raci’noroTisjiess. 
1693 tr. Sallust 154 Thus, by how much every one acted 
most facinorousljA so much the more secure he thought 
himself- 172^36 Bailey, Pacinorousness, Villainy, Wicked- 
ness. X822 Mrs. E. Langreaih II. 267 The faci- 

norousness of your lover. X841 Borrow Zincali (1846) I. x. 
103 Constantine the Great . . condemned to death those who 
should practise such facinorousness. 

Facioixn, -um, -tm, obs. ff. Fashion. 

Pack, var. of Fake sb.^ 

Facon, obs. f. of Falcon, 

Faconde, -oundl, var. of Facund. 
t Facrere. Obs. [? F. faire croire to make 
believe.] The ait of * make-believe deception. 

*393 Gower Conf. I. 230 First ben enformed for to lere A 
cmft, which cleped is facrere. For if facrere come about, 
Than afterward hem stant no doubt, 

Facsianile (fseksrmilz), sb. PI. facsimiles. 
[Orig. two words, and before this cent, usually 
written as such, l,.fae, imper. of fac^re to make + 
simile, nont. oi simil-is Wat. 

The form fad-um simile, occurring in quot. X782, is often 
stated to be the originai ; but of this we find no evidence.] 


FACT. 

+ 1 . The making a copy of anything, esp. writing ; 
imitation, Obs. 

a x66x Fvllkr Worthies h 662) III. 206 He, though a 
quick Scribe, is but a dull one, who is good only at facsimile, 
to transcribe out of an original. 

2 . An exact copy or likeness ; an exact counter- 
part or representation. Also in phr. in facsimile. 

1691 T. H[ale] Acc. New Invent, p. Ixxxvi, A fac simile 
might easily be taken, a 1734 North Lives 11742 59 He. . 
made what they call a fac simileof the Marks and Distances 
of those small Specks. [1783 'PowviAhi, A niig., Let.ioAstle 
178 Drawings copied per factum simile.l 1795 Seward 
Anecd.{x^fi)Ti\. 10 The annexed Engraving, a complete 
fac-siraile. X824 J. Johnson Typogr. II. xii. 434 One of the 
most -. ancient of those manuscripts has been printed in 
fac-simile. i8sx D. Wilson Preh. Ann, (1863 II. iv. iv. 281 
The inscription is produced in facsimile. 2868 G. Stephens 
Runic Mem. 1 . p. vi, Masterly facsimiles. 

b. transf, an d fig. 

x8ox Med, Jml. V. 191 This is a fac simile to his declar- 
ing., that leave was given, 1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit, IL 
XVI. 42 Representing before them fac-similies of their 
own mean selves. 1864 Carlyle Gi. IV. viii. 371 

Mirabeau’s Gospel of Free-Trade, .some seventy or eighty 
years the senior of an English (unconscious) Facsimile. 

3 . attrib. 

1767 S. Paterson Another Traveller! 1 . 415 The first 
fac simile man in Europe. 2791 Gentl, Mag, 27/2 A facsimile 
copy of the curious little miscellany. 1823 J. Badcock Dom. 
Aniusem, 143 Much better adapted, .for fac simile writings. 
1861 Beresf. Hope Eng. Cathedr. xgth C. 227 Wyatt sub- 
stituted facsimile plaster for stone groining in Lichfield nave. 
X87S Scrivener Led. Greek Test. 13 Those elaborate fac- 
sinule editions of the chief codices. 

Hence racspiuilist, one who makes facsimiles. 
3 Pacsi*milize, -ise v. trans., to make a facsimile 
of, reproduce exactly. 

xBOz Sat. Rev. XIV. 453/2 Netherdift. .is well known as 
a facsimilist. 1885 Law Times 2 May 11/2 Inglis, an 
expert in handwriting and facsimilist. .said [etc.]. 

Facsimile (fseksi’mil/), v. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 
a. To serve as a facsimile of; to resemble exactly. 
rare. b. To make a facsimile of; to r^roduce. 

1859 Lady Lytton Cheveley (ed. 2' IL v. 163 Two . . sofas 
facsimiled each other at either end of the fireplace. xB6zSat. 
Rei’. XIV. 454/1 The signature . . of Louis XIV of France, 
as here facsimiled. 1877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile Pref. 14 
Even romances and tales are. .photographed, facsimiled in 
chromo-lithography. 

absol. x883 Pall Mall G. 15 June 5/1 They are the work 
of the artist who adapts, and not of the photographer who 
facsimiles. 

Hence Facsi'miled ///. a. 

*887 AihenfBum 3 Sept. 313/2 With facsimiled, but un- 
coloured illustrations. 

Fact tfsekt). Also 6 fackte, faett, 6-7 facte, 
7 faek. [ad. L. fact-um thing done, neut. pa. 
pple. of fac^re to do. First in 16th c. ; the earlier 
adoption of the OF. form survives with narrowed 
sense as Feat.] 

1 . A thing done or performed, fa. in neutral 
sense: An action, deed, course of conduct. Occas. 
— effect. Also, action in general ; deeds, as op- 
posed to words. Obs. 

*545 J qvE Exp. Dan. xi. Z vij b, Let emprours and kinges 
folow this godly kynges fact. 139* West xst Pi, Symbol. 
§ 2E, Right.. is the cluefest cause of obligations, the fact 
of man the remote cause. 1605 P. Woodhouse Flea (1877) 
13 The minde doth make the fact, or good or ill, axo2& 
Bacon Sylva x. 243 As they are not to mistake the Causes 
of these Operations ; So much lesse are they to mistake 
the Fact, or effect. 1643 Prynne Sov. Power Pari App. 
193 The fact of him who acts the Gardian, is imputed to 
the Co-gardians. 1708 Swift Sent. Ch. Eng. Man, A 
history of facts done a thousand years ago. X745 P. Thomas 
Jml. Vcy. 206 At length he committed a Fact that com- 
leted the Destruction of himself and all his Family, 28x5 
ANE Austen Emma 11. xii, Gracious in fact if not in word, 
Tb. A noble or brave deed, an exploit ; a feat 
(of valour or skill). Obs. 

*543 Grafton Conin. Harding 60'^ For the whiche noble 
facte, the kynge created hym axterwarde duke of Norfolke. 
1586 Marlowe xst Pi. Tamburl, in. ii. His facts of wax 
and blood, 1605 Stow Ann, 482 Henry Hotespurre. . taketh 
prayes, exercising laudable factes. 1667 Milton P. Z-, n. 
124 He who most excels in fact of Arms. 1730 A. Gordon 
Majffels Amphitk. 321 Whether this wonderful Fact was 
performed in the Theatre or Amphitheatre, Xiphiiine .* 
leaves us in doubt. 

c. An evil deed, a crime. In the ifith and T 7th 
c. the commonest sunse ; now Obs. txc. in to con- 
fess the fact and after, before the fact, in which the 
sense approaches that of 2. 

* 539 . ^ct 31 Hen. VIII, c, SEuery such . . person ,, shall 
be adiudged a traytour, and his facte high treason. 1551 
T. Wilson Logike {x^Zo) 47 To marke thynges that goe 
before the facte, as whether he hated the man or no. 1577 
Harrison England n. xi. (1877) 1. 223 He is.. hanged., 
neere the place where the fact was committed. 1603 Phi- 
lotus Ixxxiii, For to commit sa foull ane fack. a x6z6 
Bacon Max. ^ Uses Com. Law viii. ( 163^ ) 34 Any accessary 
before the fact is subject to all the contingencies pregnant 
of the fact, 1689 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. I. 252 In a Provincial! 
Court held in y® County of Kent, where y*- ffact was Com- 
mitted. a 17x5 Burnet Own Time (17661 1 . 21 All who were 
concerned in that vile fact were pardoned. 1769 Blackstone 
Comm. IV. 39 Accessories after the fact being still allowed 
the benefit of clergy in all cases. 1772 Ann. Reg. 95 He 
was carried before Justice Russell, where he confessed the 
fact, 1869 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) III. xii. 92 An 
absolution after the fact might he one. 
t d. Actual guilt (as opposed to suspicion). Ohs. 
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FACTIOHAET, 


tBsz MASS-iiGm V. ii. Great Julius? 

wouid r.ot Kest satisfied that his wife was free froiu fact, 
But, only for suspicion of a crime, Sued a divorce- 

fe. An action cognizable, or having an effect 
in law. Oh, 

a %6z6 Bacon ^ Uses Com, Lmv' xxi. (1635) 89 If 

tenant intaile discontinue, or suffer a descent, or doe any 
other fact whatsoever, 

t 2- The making, doing, or performing. lit the 
(^sry) fact —m 'dit (very! act. Ob$, 
i5<i^ Hall Ckron. 157 b, These three articles he denied 
either for fact or thought. i5^3_ Shaks. 2 Uen. n. i. 173 
Naughtie persons. .Dealing with Witches and with Con- 
iurers, Whom, we haue apprehended in the Fact. 1616 B. 
JoNsoN Devil an. Ass in. i. Wks. (Rtldg.l 360/1 A project, 
for the fact, and venting Of a new kind of fucus. x6z6 
Bacon SjfJva § 79s Those effects which are wrought by 
things in fact, are produced likewise in some degree by the 
imagination. x6sa-3 DisserC. tie Pace in Pkenix (1708) I I. 
382 Causes . .not of our fact and our avoiding. 1712 Addison 
No. 311 P r, I have myself caught a young Jack- 
anapes., in the vei*y Fact, 1768 Goldsm. Good-n. Man i. 
i, I caught him in the fact. 1807--8 W. Irving Salmag;. 
(1824) 20 She was detected, .in the very fact of laughing. . 
at the description. 

fS. Math. = Factum 3 . Obs. 

1^3 'Kx's.s^'i Algebra i. iv. (1725) 15 A third Quantity 
which is called the Product, the Fact, or the Rectangle. 
1721-1800 in Bailey. 

4. Soinetbing that has really occurred or is ac- 
tually the case ; something certainly known to be 
of this character ; hence, a particular truth known 
by actual observation or authentic testimony, as 
opposed to what is merely inferred, or to a con- 
jecture or fiction; a datum of experience, as dis- 
tinguished from the conclusions that may be based 
upon it. 

[Inclass. TjaX.facimn had occasionally the extended sense 
of ‘event, occurrence*; hence in scholastic Lat. was de- 
veloped the sense above explained, which belongs to all the 
Romanic equivalents : Fr.y^zV, It./rr/if<7, Sp. hecho.l 
16327. ^apoi-WAVcott. Biandi's Eromena 2i They resolved 
that the Admirall should goe disguised . . to assure him- 
selfe of the fact. 1691 T. HiALE} A cc. New Invent, $2 The 
said Commissioners are to report to this Board the Truth 
of the Fact. 1743 in Col. Pec. Pennsyti, V, 13 These Fact.s 
plainly shew that the French [etc, ], 1749 Smolleit GUBL 
X. i. Facts are .stubborn things. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) VI, 154 The reader, instead of observations or facts, 
is presented with a long list of names. 1782 Paine Let. 
Abh Maynal (1791) 26 Facts are more powerful than argu- 
ments. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (18651 62 It is an un- 
doubted fact of human nature, that the .sense of impossi- 
bility quenches all will. 1836 'Phirlwall Greece II. xv. 
283 One fact destroys this fiction. 187s JTowett Plato 
(ed. 2> I n. 61 X The very great advantage of being a fact and 
not a fiction. 

b. in apposition with a following danse, or 
with const, of. Now often used "where the earlier 
long, would have employed a clause or gerundial 
phrase as subject or as the regimen of a preposi- 
tion ; cf. mod. use of * the circumstance that ^ 

1722 De Fob Plague (1756} 72 Persons alive., who can 
justify the fact of this. 1846 Mill 1. iii. § ii The 
fact of resemblance between relations is sometimes called 
analogy, ^ 1851 Carpenter Man. Phys. ]ed. 2! 244 Ibe 
physiological fact of the peculiar connection between the 
mind and the brain. 

•[[ c. Oocas. applied emur. to a person, an insti- 
tution, etc. (A strained use.) 

1858 Hawthorne P'r. ^ It. ymh. (1872) 1 . 14 The first 
Napoleon .. one of the eternal facts of the past. 1877 Owen 
in Wellesley’s Desj^, p. xxi, The British Empire in India 
was already a great fact. 

6. Often loosely used for : Something that is 
alleged to be, or conceivably might be, a ‘ fact *. 

a 1729 S. Clarke Serjn. Ixix. Wks. 1738 I. 428 It would 
have been absurd to alleage in preaching to vnbelievers. a 
Fact which itself presupposed the Truth of Christ’s mission. 
^793“7 Gy>zrU Pzib. JrnU. (1797) I. 356 If another soldier 
should call you a jail -bird, and the truth of the fact be noto- 
rious. 1824 Westminster Rev. II. 209 This is, as usual, a 
false fact, supported by a supposed motive. 1831 Blackw. 
Mag. June 900 t The poison of false notions, and, if we may 
use an expression which, we believe, is in Junius, false facts. 
183a Bp. Thirlwall Re7na^Hs{J%^Z)lll. 185 But I do not 
mean to deny the fact. 187-- Ibid. 489 , 1 am not concerned 
to deny the fact. Mod. The writer's facts are far from 
trustworthy, 

6. (Without a and ^pL') That whicb is of the 
nature of a fact ; what has actually happened or 
is the case ; truth attested by direct observation 
or authentic testimony; reality. Matter of fact \ 
a subject of discussion belonging to the domain 
of fact, as distinguished from matter of inference^ 
of opinion^ of law,, etc, (See also Matter.) 

1581 E. Campion in Confer. 11. (1584) M b, He speaketh of 
a matter of fact. 1641 Evelyn Mem. (1857J I. 31 A .. de- 
scription of the matter-of-fact. 1736 Butler A naL 1. iii. Wks, 
1874 1 , so An instance, .collected from experienceand present 
matter of fact. 1745-9 Re^. Cond. Sir % Cope 115 * It is 
Fact' that something uncommon was expected. 1794 Paley 
Evid. 1825) II. 27X The evangelists wrote from fact, not 
from imagination, 1833 Lewis Use ^ A 5 . Pol. Terms iii. 35 
To deny the power of the legislature to dispose of it [property] 
at pleasure, is to confound expediency and justice with 
fact. 1836 J. Gilbert Ckr, Atonem. iv. (1852) 120 This 
case of deliverance., from the pangs of guilt, .is fact. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 241 Imagination is often at war 
with reason and fact. 2878 Huxley Pkysiogr. 68 As a 
matter of fact we rarely, if ever, experience either. 

b. In fact : in reality (cf. sense i and indeed). 


Now often used parenthetically in an epexegetical 
statement, or when a more comprehensive asser- 
tion is sufistituted for that which has just been 
made. In point of fact \ with regard to matters 
of fact ; also (and now usually] *= in fact. 

1707 Addison Pres. State War $6 If this were true in 
Fact, I don’t see any tolerable colour for such a conclu.sion, 
1712 Swift Irnl.to Stella 10 Noy., Three or four great 
people are to see there are no mistakes in point of fact. 
1732 Berkeley Alcifkr. n. § 24^ In whatever light you 
may consider it, this is in fact asolid benefit. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. {i27t>) I. 38 In fact, a thousand questions might 
be asked . .which he would not find it easy to answer. 1818 
Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. ix. 712 In point of fact, the in- 
fluence exerted, .has never been great. 1871 Smiles Charac. 
ii. (1876) 49 Gray was, in, fact, a feminine man. 1888 A. W. 
Streane yercniiah 102 In point of fact Jeremiah w'as 
absent from Jerusalem. Mod. He is very independent— 
extravagantly so, in fact. 

c. The fact {of the matter) the truth "Vtdtli re- 
gard to the subject under discussion. 

1875 Jowett (ed. 2^ I. 23 Whereas the fact is 

that I enquire with you into the truth. 

7- Law. In sing, and //. The circumstances and 
incidents of a case, looked at a|.)art from their 
legal bearing. Attorney in fact : see Attorney. 

n!i7i8 Penn Wks. 1726 I. 501 The Jury is judge 

of Law and Fact, 1892 J. M. Lely Whazdon's I^azv Lex. 
616/1 When a jury is sworn it decides all the Issues of fact. 

t Pacts pa. pple. Obs. [ad. L. fact -us ; see 
Fact .?A] Made. 

1600 Tourneur Transf. Meiamorph. xxvi, The flesh.. ot 
excrementale earth is wholly fact, 

Paotfill (fte-ktful), xz. [f. Fact AA -f -ful.] 
a. Of a person : Well acquainted with facts, b. 
Of a literary work : Full or consisting of facts. 

X875 Melvs Anim. Mast. i. 19 Our fact-full friend whips 
out .some unpleasant fact. 1887 Sat. Rez^ 3 Sept. 337 The 
cheap little collection . . .seldom admits numbers which are 
not ‘ matterful and factfui as some singular people say. 

fFac*tible a. 

c 1630 W. OuGiiTRED in Vernon Life Heylin(t6Z2) 46 The 
difficulty of the place of [the moon’s node] I saw fiactible at 
Sea. 

Paction. (f 3 e*kj 3 n),.yA Also b faccion, fac(c)- 
yon, 8 faetione, [a. If .faction^ ad. h. factidn-em, 
n. of action i. fetch's to do, make. 

The L, senses are: i. action or manner of making or 
doing; 2. a class (of pemas) either professional or social; 
3. a political party, chiefly in bad^ sense, an oligarchical 
clique. The popular F. representative of the word, which 
had only the first sense, appears in Eng. as Fashion,] 

1 1. A doing or making : cf. Fashion", a. Man- 
ner of acting or behaving ; an action, proceedings 
course of conduct, b. The action of doing or 
making something ; an instance of this. Obs, 

a. 1559 Strype Ref. I. App. viii. 22 The Pope's 
Factions m refusinge to. .confirme tho.se which were duely 
electyd to Eccleriasticall Dignitie.s. 1607 Topsell Fonrf. 
Beasts {1673) x 10 The factions of dogs for their own ease : — 
When they lie down, they turn round in a circle two or 
three times together, zrxfias Boys Wks. (1629' 628 The 
prisoner of Jesus Christ, in bonds not for any faction of 
yours or fault of his owne. 

b. 1612 R.Sheldon Serm. St.Mariin’sz^iii. Their daily new 
makings, productions, factions, creations, .of Christ. 1676 
R. Dixon Two Test, 20 Faction, when a Testator declares 
this to be his last Will and I'estament. 1689 Foxes 4* 
Firebrands III. 216 Either by Creadon or Faction from some 
pre-existing matter. 

2. A class, sort, or set of persons, •j^ a. gen. 

1530 Proper Dyaloge (1863) 13 Dyuers facciones Of col- 

legianes monkes and chanones Haue spred this region 
ouer all. 1591 Shaks. Tuo Gent. iv. i. 37 This fellow were 
a King, for oure wilde faction. 1606 — Tr. Cr. n. i. 130, 
I will. .leaue the faction of fooles. 1606 Holland Sueion. 
i87_He chose. ,5000. .young men out of the commons, who 
beeing sorted into factions should Icarne certaine kinde of 
shouts and applauses. 

b. spec, in Na??t. Atttiq. One of the companies 
or organizations of contractors for the cbaiiot races 
in the circus. 

1606 Holland Suefon. 188 A chariot driver one of the 
greene-coate faction. 1788 Gibbon DecL <^- F". xl, IV. 69 
The blue and green fections continued to afflict the reign of 
Justinian. i8(^ Leckv Europ, Mor. I. iii. 231 An en- 
thusiastic partisan of one of the factions in the chariot 
races. 1882 C. Elton Grig. Ettg. Hist. xi. 308 The factions 
of the Blues and Greens were promised as many cliariot- 
race.s a.s could be run between morning and night. 

C. Sc. A division of a class in school ; a section. 

1700 Extracts fr. Aberdeen Reg. 23 Oct. (Burgh Record 
Soc. 1872) 33X Item, in tyme of prayer that each deenrio 
goe to the faetione^ under his inspectione. 2870 J. Burns 
Mem.W. C. Bu'msi, 20 He fought his way steadily, .through 
the class till he reached ..the highe.st ‘faction . 1872 D. 
Brown Life f. Dimcan ii. 14 Maintaining his position in 
the first faction or bench, — each faction containing only 
four boys. 

3. A party in the state or in any community or 
association. Always with opprobrious sense, con- 
veying the imputation of selfish or mischievous ends 
or turbulent or unscrupulous methods. 

1509 Fisher Fun. Serin. Cfess. Richmond Wks. (1876) 
296 If any faccyons or bendes were made. .she. .dyde boulte 
it oute.^ XS3S JoYK Apot. Tindale 33 Tindals facclon and 
Ins dmaples . . beleue lyke their master. 1562 T. Norton 
Calvinf lnst,\. \\\\. (1634) 25 Core, Dathan, and Abiram, 
and all that w'icked faction, 2581 W. Stafford Exam, 
^mpl, iii. fx876[ 97 What continuall vvaires hath the 
Faction of the Arrians bene the occasion oft 1640 Yorkk 


Union Hon. 331 Hee,.was Chiefe of the faction of the 
white Rose. 2667 Pepys Diary (1877) V. 4 He hath joined 
himself with my Lady Castleraaine’s faction. 1776 Gibbon 
Dccl.Sf F. I. xviii. 493 The public tranquillity wa.s disturbed 
by a discontented faction.^ 1828 D’Israeu Ckas. /, I. vi. 
157 Religion was running into factions. 1849 Lewis Injl. 
Author.’x. note 385, When a party abandons public and 
general ends, and devotes itself only to the personal inter-' 
ests of its members and leaders, it is called a faction, and its 
policy is said to be factious. 2868 E. Edw'ards Raleigh 
I. vii. ro8 The Marian faction and the Spanish faction had 
played into each other's hands. 

b. transf. 2 CD,fi fig. 

1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 1063 The faction of evill is 
so much stronger in our_ nature, then that ot Good.^ 1627 
P. Fletcher Locusts 11. ii, The spirit and fle.sh man in two 
factions rend. 1697DRYDEN Vhg. Georg. \\. 94 If intestine 
Broils allarm the Plive. .The Vulgar in divided Factions jar. 

c. In Ireland applied to certain mutually hostile 
associations amongthe peasantry, coiusisting usually 
of the members of one particular family (which gives 
its name to the laction) and of their relatives and 
friends. 

2830 W. Carleton Irish Peasantry II. 29 Plis family was 
not attached to any faction — and when I use the wwd 
faction, it is in contradistinction to the word party— for 
faction, you know, is applied to a feud or grudge between 
Roman Catholics exclusively. 2838 S. C* Hall Lights ^ 
Shad. Irish Life I. 287 There’s as many as twenty of my 
faction at the Greybeard’s stone. 

4- ‘Party’ in the abstract; self interested or 
turbulent party strife or intrigue; factious spirit 
or action; dissension, j" be in faction with: 
to be in league with. 

2538 Starkey England i. iv. 106 Ther should be facyon 
and partys, wyth grete ambycyon and enuy. a i6§a 
Brome Mad Couple ii. Wks. 1873 I. 33 The Rogue’s in 
faction with 'em. 1682 Bckxes Rights Princes fired. 
13 An Equality among Pastors, cannot hold long without 
Faction. 273$' 8 Bolingbroke On Parties Ded. 16 But 
Faction hatli no Regard to national Interests. 2795 Burke 
Th, Scarcity Wks, 1842 II. 247 Idle tales, .spread about by 
the industry of faction. 2842 Emer.son Lect., Conserxfative 
Wk.s. (Bohn) II. 276 The man of principle, .even in the fury 
of faction is respected. 2860 Hook Lives Alps. I. vi. 348 
The popularity, which faction was obliged, .to concede. 

f b. A factious quarrel or intrigue. Obs. 

2593 R. Harvey Philad, 18 Hurdibras allayed the fac- 
tions and quarrels that he found among his people. 2623 
Laud in Ellis Grig, Lett. n. 263 III. 242 A faction about 
the choice of a nevve Governour. 1662-2 Pepys Diary 22 
June, There are factions (private ones at Court j about 
Madam Palmer. 

6 . attrib. and Comb.., faction fight j f -gtmernor ; 
faciion-madf -ndden, adjs. 

1841 in S. C. PI all Ireland 1 . 427 ‘The ^facrian-fights*. . 
said an intelligent countryman, .‘are a’most. .gone off the 
face of the country 2890 W. Smith’s Diet, Gr. St Rom, 
Autiq, ted. 3) I. 438 Even in Rome faction fights frequently 
took place toward.s the declining period of the empire. 
2639 Hkumm. of Hawth, Vimi. HamiUom Wks. 1x711 238 
Plainilton was not named by a private *faction-governour. 
2784 CowPER Task HI. 673 An overbearing race That, like 
the multitude made *faction-mad, Disturb good order. 1888 
Fall Mall G. 6 Oct. 2/2 The distracted and ^faction ridden 
Republic of France. 

t Fa*ctioii, 'll. Obs, [f. prec. sb.] 

1. intr. To act in a factious or rebellious spirit ; 
to intrigue ; to mutiny. Also to faction it. 

2609 Bp. W. Barlow Ausvt. Nameless Cath. 45 Preaching 
to them, not factioning again.st them, 2656 S. Gold, 
Law 81 They need not faction it for their places, being al- 
ready plac’t. 2682 Southerne Loyal Brother in. This 
rebel nature factions in my breast. 

%. trans. To form into factions. 

xdsd- S. H. Gold. Law 35 T'hey . . divided and factioned 
the people to the Hazard and Ruine of al. 

Hence t Fa'otioned ppl. a,, f I'a'otioning 
vbLsb. 

2653 Tioi.at.QVT Procopim Pref., How are they commonly 
so faction'd and sided, that their Relations are but their 
Interests. 1656 S, H. Gold. Lazv 61 Which else by such 
factioning and rebellions might have been endangered. 

-factiOB, repr. L. factiomm^ forming nouns of 
action related to vbs. in -fy ; properly used only 
where fy represents L. faclre, h r. fairCj. as in 
satisfaction; but through confusion occasionally 
used (instead of -ficatton) where fy represents L. 
fiedre. Fr. fier, as in petrifaction. 

IPactional (fse'kjsniin, a. [f. Faction + 
-AL.] Of or belonging to a faction or &ctions; 
characterized by faction. 

2650 B. DiscoUimininm 16 It must be a National Neces- 
sity, and not a Partiall or Factionall. 1832 FrasefsMag. 
IV. 647 Aiding., the independent part of society., and 
balancing the interested and factional parts. 2876 Cantefup. 
Rev. XXVIi. 973 Jews factional, fanatical, full of hopes. 
2882 Fifeshire^ frnl. 24 Mar. 4/3 There have been two 
factional victories in Scotland within a brief period. 

l*actionary (fse'kjonari), a. and sb. [fi as 
prec. + -ARY.] A. adj. 

f 1. Taking part in a quarrel or dissension ; active 
as a partisan. 

2607 Shaks. Cor. v. ii. 30 Remember my name is Mene- 
nius ; alwayes factionary on the party of your Generate, 

2. Of or pertaining to a faction. 

2877 Mrs, Oliphant Makers Flor. iv. 94 Whenever he 
[the monk] ascended to the higher eminences of the Churchj 
lie too became, .a factionary and political leader. 

B. sb. A member of a faction ; a partisan. 

>SSS Eden Decades 6a Many occasions were sought 
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agenst Ancisiis by Vascus and his factionaries, ^ x834 
CoLERiDGK Ne>Us ofi Wtiterland in LU. Revtaim IV. 245 
l*he unmistakable passions of a factionary and a schismatic. 
1854 tr. Lainartine' s Celehr. Ckar.^ Cromwell II, 201 This 
religious enthusiasm, .transformed a body of factionaries 
into an army of saints. 

t Pa'ctionate, v. Oh. [f. as piec. + -ate s.] 

1 . l7'ans. To join together in a faction, band to- 
gether. 

1612 Speed [Ifd. Gt. Brii. m. xvi. §68 Whose bodies 
though thus diuided, their mindes continued most firmely 
factionated, 

2 , in(r. To form factions. 

1642 Hales Tract cone. Schisme ii Factionating and 
turaultuating of great and potent Bishops, 

Pa-ctiomeeT, sb, [f, as prec. + -EEE.] A 
member of a faction, a party-man. 

^ 2710 Light to Blind fo. 626 in xofh Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. App. v, 142 The factioneers must have their will, 
1733 Sir C. Wogan Let, to Swi/t 27 Feb,, He [Charles II] 
found himself obliged to . . turn cabalist and factioneer. 
2806 W. Taylor in Robberds II. 159 Appoint a fac- 
tioneer by any other voice than the people’s, and he is 
ruined. 

Pactioneer (fe^hjsni®-!), v. rare. [f. prec. 
inlr. To busy oneself in factions, tience Pac- 
tioiiee'ring ///. a. 

1881 Glasgow News aTt Mar., The dupe of factioneering 
dogmatism. 

t Pa*cti02ier. Ohs. [f. Faction- v. + -ek ^.] 
One who makes or joins a faction ; a partisan. 

2587 Holinshed vS-cch Chron, II. 440/1 The assemblie.. 
did. .appoint generall fastings.. especiallie, when some fac- 
tioner in the conn trie was to inoue anie great enterprise, 
cioio Sir J. Melvil Mem. [1735) 311 He was advertised 
by some Factioners that the Earls of Angus, Mar, etc. . . 
had an Enterprise in Hand. 1644 in Carte Ormonde III. 
360 Ormonde’s factioners meet every night. 

Pactionist (fse-kjsnist). [f. as prec. + -tst.] 
a. One who promotes or leads a faction, b. A 
member of a faction, partisan. Also attrib. 

1609 Bp. W. Barlow Ansav. Nameless ^ Cath. 67 A 
Libeller by custom, a Factioni.st in Societie. 2625 Bp. 
Mountagu App. Caesar n. xxiv. 271 Wee live with Puritans 
and opposite factionists, 1718 Strype Ai/i? Wkitgift i. xili. 
^ He I Dr. Sti!l| .. kept a strict Hand over the growing 
Factionists. 1830 DTsraeli Chas. /, III. i. 5 Leaders., 
may degenerate into factionists. 2891 Daily News 31 Oct. 
6/5 The Parnellites were simultaneously holding a meeting, 
wliich was addressed by the factionist leaders, 

t Pactio'Se, <2. Obs.rare-'^. [nd. L. 
its : see next.] * Given or inclinable to faction, 
seditious^ (1727 Bailey, vol. II.). 

Pactions ( fse-kfes), a. Also 6 faceions, fac- 
tious0. [ad. F. factiettx or L. factios-tis, f. fac- 
iiSfi em\ see Faction and -ous.] 

1 . Of persons and their dispositions: Given to 
faction ; inclined to form parties, or to act for 
party purposes; seditious. 

1535 JoYE T indale 44 Calling me vaynglorxouse. . 

sedyciouse, factiouse, a sower of heresyes. a is<^ Asckam 
Scholem. 1. (Arb.l 76 A discoursing tong, and a factious 
harte. 2593SHAKS. 2 Hen. VR v. i. 135 Chop away^^^that 
factious pate of his, 1624 Cai*t. Smith Virginia m. iii. 52 
We should incurre the censure of factious and seditious 
persons. 2750 Berkelicy Patriotism § 42 Wks. 1871 III. 
457 The factious man is apt to mistake himself for a 
patriot, a 2850 Calhoun^ IVks. [1874) 11 . 62 A factious 
opposition sickens at the sight of prosperity. 2874 Green 
Short Hist. x. {1876) 742 The factious spirit, which springs 
from a long hold of power. 

2 . Of actions, utterances, etc, ; Pertaining to or 
proceeding from faction ; cliaracterized by party 
spirit. 

2532 More Coft/ut Tindale Wks. 666/1 For the settyng 
foorth and auauncing of hys [I'indal's] false faccious here- 
sies. 2606 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. i. iii. 291 Ajax . makes fac- 
tious Feasts. 2663 Boyle Occas. Repl. iv. xi. (2675) 239 
His Factious indignation at the Princes faults. 278a 
Priestley Corrupt. Chr. 1 . 1, 209 In this factious manner 
was the great doctrine . . established. 2803 Syd. Smith 
Whs. {28^* I. 25 Why can factious eloquence produce .such 
limited effects in this country? i86a Ld. Brougham Brit. 
Const, he. I 2. 120 The party chiefs used the mob more 
effectually for their own factious and sel&h purposes. 

Factiously (fm-kJssH), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-Li ^,] In a factious manner or spirit ; with a 
factious purpose ; in the interest of a faction. 

1592 Percivau:. Sp. Dicf., Vanderisamenie^ factiously. 
*637 Gillespie 'Eng. Pop, Cerem. iii- viii. 123 Why did 
they carry matters so factiomsly and violently ? ^1693 ApoL 
Clergy Scot 47 They have stubbornly and factiously Con- 
spir^ against the Apostolical Hierarchy. 2796 Burkk 
Regie. Peace iii. Wks. 1802 IV. 509 The opposition, whether 
patriotically or factiously, contending that [etc.]» 

Factiousness I^fse-kjasnes). [f, as prec. -p 
-NESS.] The quality or state of being factious ; a 
disposition to make factions, or act in the interest 
of a faction ; seditiousness. 

2580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 16 A gentleman, .friendly, 
without^ factiou.snes. 2382 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 6j Some 
. .did with their factiousnesse trouble the Church. 1679 Kid 
in G. Hickes Spirit of Popery (1680) 14, I have been . . 
branded with Factiousness, azjio Bv.’Bvl'L Serm. Priestly 
Office Wks. 1827 1 . 166 Not to add to our load . . by your way- 
ward factiousness. 1812 G. Chalmers Dom. Econ. Gt. Brit- 
428 Whatever might be the factiousness, or imbecility of 
statesmen, on either side the Irish Channel. 2884 Manch. 
Exam. 28 Oct, 5/7- The Opposition at question time dis- 
played nmre than its usual iadiousiiess. 


t Faxtist. Obs.—^ [ad. Y.factiste (Cotgr.), in 
OF. fait isle, f. 'L.fact- ppl. stem of facere to make 
■f -1ST.] * A poet or play-maker’ (Coles 1696). 
■Whence 2775 in Ash. 

t Fa'ctitate, 2/. Obs.rare-^. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. fact it are, freq. of facere to do, make.] intr. 

? To work busily. 

16x7 Lane Sqr.'s Tale 116 In her selfe to factitate, and 
proiectes to begett of greatest great. 

Factitious (faekti'Jas), a, [f. L.y?a«r/fa-/^rmade 
by art (f* facB^e to make) + -ous,] 

1 1 . Made by or resulting from art ; artificial. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Ep. ri. i. 51 It becomes the 
chiefest ground for artificial! and factitious gemmes. 2683 
Boyle Sabtbr. Air^<^ Beer, Ale, or other factitious drinks. 
17^ De Foe*s Tcntr Gt. Brit. 1 . 293 The Stones of which 
it [Stone-henge] was composed, are not factitious, 2774 J. 
Bryant Mytkoi. I, 236 The one was a natural eminence . . 
The other was a factitious mound. 1801 J. Jones tr. 

Trav. Fr. Rep, xv, 382 His factitious black lead 
pencils . . are pot prepared from the native ore, but a com- 
position , . of iron and sulphur. 

f 2 . Of soil, etc. : Produced by special causes, 
not forming part of the original crust of the 
earth. Obs. 

1684 T, Burnet Th. Earth r. 137 Those [islands] I call 
factitious, that are not of the same date and antiquity with 
the .sea, but have been made.. by accidental causes. 2739 
iLKVCS.x.^t. Short Acc. Piers VVestm. Bridge g This Bed of 
Sand, Mud and Dirt, is a factitious Bed, 2794 S. Wil- 
liams Vemnout 80 Factitious soil, formed of decayed or 
rotten leaves. xBoS^Wilford Sacr. Isles in Asint. Res. 
VIII. 298 The factitious soil of the Gangetic provinces, .has 
been brought down by the alluvions of rivers. 

8. Got up, made up for a particular occasion or 
purpose ; arising from custom, habit, or design ; 
not natural or spontaneous ; artificial, conven- 
tional. 

1678 CupwoRTii Intel/. Syst. Pref., The Atheists Artificial! 
and Factitious Justice, is Nothing but Will and Words. 
1748 Hartley Obsertt. Matt 1. iv. 420 The factitious.. 
Nature of these Pleasures. 2776 Gibbon Decl. <$• P'. I. ix. 
174 The use of gold and silver is in a great measure fac- 
titious. 2796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 51 Factitious wants 
created by luxury. x8io Bentham Pmrd’iWjf 1x82 1167 The 
mas-s of factitious expence and delay . . with which the ap- 
proaches to justice are clogged. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. i. 
xi. § 4 Its acquisition was invested with a factitious value. 
1863 iLStovi Early IJ ist. Man. ii. 23 Factitiou.s grammatical 
signs. 2871 Freeman Nornt. Conq. (28761 IV. xviii. 106 
The momtntai-y and factitious joy whicti had greeted the 
day of WilUam’^s crowning died utterly away. 

lienee Pacti tiously adv., in a factitious man- 
ner. Pacti'tiousHess, the quality of being fac- 
titious. 

279s Encycl. Brit. XIV, 478 There Is no such Fea>*, as is 
factitiously pretended, of Popery and arbitrary Power. 
1836-7 Sir W, Hamilton Metaph. xxxiv, (1859) 11 , 279 Our 
factitiously complex, .notions, are all merely so many pro- 
ducts of Comparison. 2838 Hawthorne Fr. Sf It. Jmls. 
II. 59 Festivity, kept alive factitiously. 26^ Wilkins 
Real Char. ii. L § 3. 28 Factitiousness, artificial, technical, 
made. 2883 T. Hardy in Longm, Mag. July 257 As the 
day passes on. . and he is still uiihired, there does appear a 
factitiousness in the smile. 

Factitive (fae’ktitiv), a. Gram. [ad. mod.L. 
faciitiv-us, irregularly f. fact- ppl. stem of faepre 
to make.] a. Of a verb : Expressing the notion 
of making a thing to be (either objectively or in 
thought or representation) of a certain character 
{e. ‘ To make a man king’, ‘ to call one a fool % 

* to faint the door green ; taking a complemen- 
tary object; active 2. Also in factitive object, 
predicate, or accusative, the complementary acciis. 
governed by a factitive verb, b. By some gram- 
marians used for : Causative. 

28^6 J. W. Gibbs PkiloL Stud. (1S57) 93 The simple in- 
finitive was also used to denote the second object after a 
factitive verb. Ibid. 69 The factitive relation . . a favorite 
technical term of the New or Beckerian Philology, .is [etc,]. 
Ibid. 70 This second object is called the factitive object. 
xBjt Public School Lat Gram. § ixo. 251 Verbs called 
Factitive . . because they contain the idea of making by 
deed, thought, or word. 2877 Whitney Eng. Gram. 166, 
Hence Pa*ctitively adv. 

2877 Whitney Eng. Gram. x 66 Even intransitive verbs 
are thus used factitively. 

Factive (fie-ktiv), a. [f. L. type ^actlv-us, £ 
facere to make,] 

1 . Tending or having the power to make ; con- 
cerned with maJeing. Obs. 

rdia R. Sheldon Se?mz. St Martinis 33 What new exis- 
tencie,sare made of one Christ, by yourproductiue, creatiue, 
and factiue consecrations, Boys Wks. (1629 » 206 

The factiue sciences have their excellencies, .specially 
painting and nauigation, 2649 Bulwee Paikomyot 1. iii. 
IX Factive motion is. .restriction to aaimall actions per- 
formed by the abilitie of the Muscles. 

2 . Gram. (See quot. ; = Factitive.) 

1880 Public School Lat. Primer 134 Factive Verbs are 
such as may be said to make- . a things to be of a certain 
character, deed, word or thought. . Factive Construction 
in the Passive becomes Copulative. 

Hence 1 3 ?acti'vity, capacity, range of activity. 

42 2643 J. Bm}mjfudgem. tf Mercy 82 He perswades 

himselfe it is in his factivity, because another hath done it. 

FactleSSHeSS (fae-ktltoea). nonce-vod. [f. 
F act sb. -less -f -ness.] The quality of being 
devoid of or wanting in facts. 
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Sat, Rev. 19 Nov. 708 An instance of the ‘factless, 
ness ’ of tile book. 

Factor (fe-ktciL Also 6-7 factonr. [ad. Fr. 
facteur, ad. L. factor, agent-n. i.facPre to do, make. 
Some of the obs. senses are immediately from L.] 

I. A doer, agent, 

f 1 . One who makes or does (anything) ; a doer, 
maker, performer, perpetrator ; an author of a 
literary work. Obs. ox arch. 

2363 M/rr. Mag., Hastings xxxi, Foes of vertue, factours 
of all evylls. 1598 J. Dickenson Greene in Cone. (1S78) 
116 Where vertue hath one affecter, vice hath many factors. 
<21635 Corbet Poezns (1807) 18 Their plays had sundry 
grave wise factors, A perfect diocess of actors, 1647 Claren- 
don Hist, Reb. in. 11702) I. 141 An avow’d Factor and 
Procurer of that odious Judgement. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke 
Shaks. Char. xiii. 321 I’o fasten upon the factor of his 
monster-crime its responsibility. 

irSl. A partisan, adherent, approver. Ohs. [So 
in med.Lat. ; Du Cange regards it as a corruption 
of the synonymous P’autge ; but cf. la. facere cum 
alt quo to take a person’s side.] In the latest 
examples with mixture of sense i or 3. 

2302 Aknolde (x8ii) 177 Alle the- .whiche done. . 

byieuen in whichcrafte and .sor.sery . . and their facturs, 254a g 
BoaicDii 1 ntrod. Kmmd. xvl (1870) 165 Martyn Leuter 
other of Jiys factours, in certayne thynges dyd take .synis- 
trall opinions. 1642 B’uli.er Holy if Prof. St v. 400 Modern 
Factour-s for the Independent congregations. 1685 Stil- 
LiNGFL. Orig. Brit, Two very busie Factours in the Arian 
Cause. 1713 Bentley Serm. x. 365 What is he but a vile 
Factor to Libertinism and Sacrilege? 

B. One who acts lor another ; an agent, deputy, 
or representative. Now rajr. 

2483 Caxton Chas. Gt. iii, (1881) 16 The kyng.. sente 
anone Aurelyen his factour. 2352 Edw. VI Let in Udatls 
Royster p. (t^4^q)-p.xxx.note, Lycense to.. Nicholas Udall 
and to his factors and assignes to prynt..the workeof Peter 
Marter. 2S63--87 Foxe A. <§• M. {1684! III. 643 They.. 
Authorised the Vicechancellor, to be the common Factor 
for the University. 1631 Gouge Gods Arroxos iv. xv. 397 
Parker was a kind of factor for English Seminaries and 
Nunnes beyond sea. a 2704 T. Brown Sat Quack Wks. 
X730 1,63 Death’s busy factor, son of desolation. 2776 Adam 
Smith W. N, v. 1. (1869) II. 208 These judges were a sort 
of itinerant factors, .sent round the country for the purpose 
of levying certain branches of the king's revenue. i86» 
Merivale Rom. Emp. (rSfis) IV. xxxiii.^ 104 The jealousy 
of the emperor was peculiarly sen.siiive in I'egard to every 
act and word of his factor at Alexandria, 
fg.^ 160X Dent Paihw. Heaven 72 All other vices are 
but Factors to Couetousness. 2673 S. C. Art Complaisance 
70 Reason and honesty are too 01 1 made factours to their 
avarice. 

4 . Comm. One who buys and sells for another 
person ; a mercantile agent ; a commission mer- 
chant. Also in comb., as coi’n-, cotton- produce-, 
wool-, qXz. factor. 

At the present time, a factor is distinguished from an 
ordinary agent or broker, in having actual possession of the 
goods he deals in, and trading in his own name. 

2491 in Arnolde Chron. (? 1503) 40,1 Shall reasayue the said 

V. C. frank of said J. de castro and alonso or of any of 
them or of theyr factors. 2523 Act 14-13 Vll/, c.t 
Noperson, .sliall sell., to any marchaunt. .or to any of his., 
factours. .any maner of brode white wollen clothes, c 259* 
Marlowe Jew of Malta 1. i, Bid my factor bring his loading 
in. 2683 Lond. Gaz. N 0. 1852/8 A Factor . . for Norwich 
Hose or Stockings. 2727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E.Ind. I, 
x. 113 Send Factors all over India to^ carry on trade. 2743 
De P'oe's Eng. Tradesman II, xlviu. 212 The buyers of 
cheese, butter, corn and malt, are called factors. 2850 

W. Immo Mahomet "T. (1853) 26 Mahomet.. was employed 
by different persons as. .factor in caravan journeys to Syria, 
2^1 P. O. London Directory 2689/3 Com and flour factors. 
See also, . Malt factors . . Hop factors. . Seed factors. 

b. One of the third class of the East India 
Company's servants. Obs. ttm. Hist. 

[x6oo Min. Cri. Adventurers 23 Oct. in Cal. State Papers, 
E. Indies 109 Thos. Wasse to be employed as factor. 
Ibid. 18 Nov. ibid, iii Three principal factors to have each 
100/. for equipment, .four of the second sort to be allowed 
so/. . .four of the third sort sot . . and four of the fourth and. 
last sort 20/. each.] 2675-6 in J. Bruce ■Amt. East-India 
Co. (18x0) 1 1 . 375 We do order, that . . when the Writere liave 
served their times they be stiled Factors. 2782 Ld. Gorn- 
‘ WALLIS Corr. (1859) I, 378 We . . have a council and senior 
I and junior merchants, factors and writers, to load one ship 
I in the year. xSoo Wei.lington in Owen Desp, 719 Writers 
or factors filling the stations of registers, 

C. At Birmingham and Sheffield : A trader who 
I buys hardware goods from the workman or ‘ little 
master’ by whom they are made, usually causing 
his own trade-mark to be stamped upon them. 

3^®33 J« Holland Mamtf. Metal II. 13 The operatives 
pressed between reduced prices and want of work, betook 
themselves to the factors. The factor, .advanced to the 
workman a small sum to purchase the requisite tools. 

d. attrib. 

2838 H. Vaughan Address River Usk Pref. 18 The factour- 
wind from far shall bring The odours of the scattered 
spring, 1722 Shaftesb. Charac.ixysi) k 304 Certain mer- 
chant adventurers in. the letter-trade, who in correspondence 
with their factor-bookseller, are enter’d into a notable com- 
merce with the world. 28&> Browning Drasn. Idylls and 
Ser. Clive 91 This fell in my factor-days. 

6. One who has the charge and manages the 
affairs of an estate ; a bailiff land-steward. Ohs. 
exc. Sc, 

2362 X. Norton Calvids Hist n. viii. (1634) 287 If any 
I idle Factor or Bayliffe doe devoure his masters substance, 
2640-2 Kirkcudbr. War-Comm. Min. Bk. (2853) 17 That he 
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retein in his own hand his factor’s fie. 1683 Pennsyhu 
Archives I. 54 W'” Pickering of y’’ Province factor, .to one 
Growden. 1732 Wodrow Corr, (1843) II. 672 Call for as 
many copies as you want, .from Mr. M'Ewen’s factor. 1804 
J. Bristed Pedestrian Tour I. 230 Lord Kinnaird’s factor, 
or bailiflf'Steward. 1840 Carlyle Heroes (1858) 326 The 
Steward, Factor as the Scotch call him, used to send letters 
and threatening.^. 1885 Act 48 Viet c. 16 § 11 It shall not 
be lawful for any assessor, .to be employed as a factor for 
heritable property or land agent. 

b. A person legally appointed to manage for- 
feited or sequestered property. Sc. 

Z690 Ads of Sederunt 31 July, The factor shall he lyahle 
for annualrent of what rents he shall recover. 1753 Stewart's 
Trial 153 The sole offence taken at Glenure, was his acting 
in the quality of factor on the forfeited estate of Ardshiel. 
188s R. Bell Hand-hk. Law Scot. § 1480 To tajee measures 
for the preservation of the estate, .by the appointment of a 
judicial factor. 

c. U. S. Law. (See quot.) 

S878 T)viAKE. Aiiachm. fed. | 451 In Vermont and Con- 
necticut, he [the garnishee] is sometimes called ^fador^ 
and the process [of %2Ccm^iXi^^fadorizingj>rocess. 

II. Q. Math. One of two or more numbers, 
expressions, etc., wMcb when multiplied together 
produce a given number, expression, etc. Also, 
common, primary, prime factor, for which see the 
adjs. 

1673 Kersey Algebra i. iv. (1725) 15 The Quantities given 
to be multiplied one by the other are called Factor.s. 1780 
Hutton in Phil, Trans. LXX. 408 For that zy may be 
positive, the signs of the two factors z &ndy must be alike. 
185s H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) II. vn. i. 305 Error 
in either factor must involve error in the product. i88z 
Maxwell Eledr. Magn. I. i Every expression of a 
Quantity consists of two factors or components. 

7 , transf. An element which enters into the com- 
position of anything; a circumstance, fact, or in- 
fluence which tends to produce a result. 

x8i6 Coleridge LaySerm. 339 The reason, .is the science 
of the universal, having the ideas of oneness and allness as 
its two elements or primary factors. X84S-6 Trench Huls. 
Led, 1st Ser. i. 14 U’his Book. . is so es.sential a factor in the 
spiritual life of men. 1878 Gladstone Prim. Homer 77 
The first factor in the making of a nation is its religion. 
Factor (fse'ktaj), v. rare. [f. prec. sb.J 
a. intr. To act as a factor or agent. In quot. 
Jig. b. trans. To deal with (goods, money, etc.) 
as a factor ; in Birmingham and Sheffield use, to 
procure goods as a factor does (see prec. 4 c). 

x6ii Speed Hist. Gt, Brit. ix. ix. § 70. 527 The Pope, .had 
his pipes and conducts to conuay this stench into this land, 
and the wealth of it backe in lieu thereof. Which was now 
so factoured by his Chaplaine Martin, that, etc. idat S. 
Ward Happiness of Practice 44 Send your Prayers and good 
Wojrkes to factor there for you. 1692 [see below]. Mod, 
{Sheffield ), He manufactures a few articles, and factors the 
rest. 

Hence Fa*otored/^/. a., Paxtoring vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a. 

1633 P. Fletcher Purple I si. vni. xlvi, A carrion- crow he 
is., the devil’s factoring knave. 1692 Settle Triumphs 
Lmd. Ded., Chaffering^ or Factoring have been thought so 
unnecessary Preliminaries in dealing with Sir John Fleet, 
that [etc.]. 1883 Bimt. Daily Post 11 Oct., The Hardware 
Factoring Business. 1886 tqtk Cent,^hxi%. 244 Articles 
sold under other local designations in London and all 
over the world are the ‘ factored ’ work of Birmingham 
craftsmen. 

Factorage (fse'ktored^). Also -idge. [f. 
Factor jA + -AGE. Qi.'Y. factor agei\ 

1. The action or professional service of a factor ; 
the action of buying or selling (goods) on commis- 
sion. Also attrib. 

1670 Sir T. Culpepper Hecess. Abating Usury 8 Trading 
with our own stocks, honest Partnership, and discreet Fac- 
torage. ^1734 North Lives II, 367 A celebrated house 
ofTactorage m Constantinople, a 1834 Lamb Mr, Liston 
Misc. Wks. (1S71) 406 Satisfied with the returns of his 
factorage. 1865 Carlyle Predk Gt. VI. xx. vI. 143 Him- 
self once a Preacher, but at present concerned with Factor- 
age of Wool on the great scale, 

2. Commission or per-centage paid to a factor on 
goods purchased or sold by him. 

16x3 F, Rob ARTS Revenue of Gospel 100 Carriage, factor- 
age, impost and custome. 1622 MalynesXwc. Law-Merch. 
Ill Hee that exceedeth his Commission shall lose his Fac- 
toridge. 1731 C. King Brit. Merck. III. 214 To engross 
the whole Profit of Commission and Factorage to them- 
selves. 1809 1 ^* Langford Jnirod. Trade 70 Factorage ts, 
per Quarter. 1852 M' Culloch Did. Comm,^ Factorage. . 
is also frequently charged at a certain rate per cask, or other 
package, 

1 3. The place of business of a factor ; an agency. 
1679 Plot Staffordsh. (1686) 108 The Cheesmongers of 
London have thought it worth their while to set up a Fac- 
torage here, for these commodities [butter and cheese], 

4. collect. Sb. The whole body or assemblage of 
factors: see Factor 5 . b. The sum total of 
constituent elements ; see Factor sb. 6 . 

1849 Tail's Mag,'SH\, 12/1 The importance of the factor- 
age was raised enormously in their own esteem. 1887 F. 
Robinson New lielig. Med. 127 These, were the factorage 
analyzed, might crop up as constituents seldom absent, 

Factordom (f^’ktojdom). rau~\ [f. Factor 
sb. 5 +-DOM.] The system of management by factors. 

1888 Scot Leader zo Jan. 4 He lets some light into factor- 
dom that will not be relished. 

t Fa‘ctoress« Obs. Also 7 fact’ress. [f. as 
prec. + -ESS.] A female factor or agent. 
x6o8~xx Bp. Hall Epist. v. i. (1627) 363 Still the Deuill 
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begins with Eue..Marcion had his factoresse at Rome. 
1638 Ford Fancies in. iii, Your fact’ress hath been tamp’ring 
for my misery. 1668 R. L’Estrange Vis. Quev. (1702) 190 
These are our best Fact’resses, we have for doing Bus’ne.sse.<;. 
1722 Land, Gaz. No, 6094/3 Mrs, Ann Harland . . Coal- 
Factoress. 

Factorial (fcekto^^rial), and sb. [f. as prec. 

+ -(i)al.] a. adj. 

1 . Math. (See quots. and B a.) 

1837 Penny CycL IX. 155 The term factorial expression 
I has been in some instances applied to an expression of which 
the factors are in arithmetical progression, i860 Boole 
! Calc. Fin. Diff. 6 The term in which they [‘ factorials ' in 
‘ Boole’s sense] are involved is called a factorial term. 1867 
Galbraith Algebra (ed. ;3) 396 Factorial functions. .If the 
function consist of equi-different factors. 

2 . Of or pertaining to a factor (sense 4). 

1881 Blackie Lay Serm. v. 177 Large farms and factorial 
management have formed together an unholy alliance, 

3 B. sb. Math. [In .factoriellei] 

Sb. gen. The product of a series of factors in 
arithmetical progression. In later usage some- 
times with wider sense : The product of a series 
of factors which are similar functions of a variable 
that changes by a constant difference in passing 
from any factor to the next. Cf. Faculty 2 c. 

(Boole Calc. Fin. Diffi 6 defines the word as meaning each 
of the factors composing such a product, and factorial 
term for what other writers call a factorial.) 

18x6 Herschel in Lacroix's Diff. ^ Int. Calc. App. §370 
Any quantity of the form * -f-etc. maybe resolved 

into factorials. 184$ Penny Cycl Suppl I. 559 Arbogast. , 
proposed to call the different cases of Jr" « by the name of 
foctorials. 1^7 Galbraith Algebra (ed, 3) 397 To find the 
difference of a factorial. 

b. spec. The product of an integer multiplied 
into all the lower integers. 

For example, the factorial of 6 (written symbolically 
lj6.or6!)is6x5X4X3X2 =720, Factorials are of frequent 
use in the investigation of Permutations and Probabilities. 

1869 J. J. Raven Ch. Bells Comb. (1881) 77 The number 
of changes that can be rung on a peal of bells is the factorial 
of the number of the bells. 

Facto’riaX, a.'i rare. [f. Factory + -al.] 

' Pertaining to a factory ; consisting in a factory \ 
1864 Webster refers to Buchanan. 1885 Science VI. 100 
The advisability of. .securing a limited district for a . . 

* factorial establishment ' for American citizens in that 
region [the Kongo country]. 

Factorize (fse’ktoroiz), V. [f. as prec. + -IZE.] 

1 . trans. ( £/’. S. Law.) In Vermont and Con- 
necticut, ssGARiriSH:. 

1864 m Webster. 1878 [see Factor sb. 5 c.]. 

2 . Math. To break up (a quantity) into factors. 
FactorsMp (fae-ktojjip). [f. as prec. + ship.] 

The office or position of factor (senses 3, 4). 

1^99 H akluyt Voy. II, 162 What you shall doe in Turkic 
besides the businesse of your Factorship. 161 x Cotgr., 
A factorship; or^ the dutie and charge of a factor, fac- 
turerie, f adorer le. «i657 R. Loveday Lett. (1663) 188 
My friend, .had happily pleased my Lady L. in his Factor- 
ship. 1730-6 in Bailey ffoUo). 1834 H. Miller Scenes 
4r Leg. XXIV. (1857) 342 In a few years after he had appointed 
him to the factorship he disposed of all his lands. 1885 
Manch. Exam. 7 Jan. 4/6 ^1^2,294 &y. hiad accumulated 
during his factorship. 

fig. x888 Pall Mall G.z Oct. 7/2 A class which contributes 
pretty largely to the factorship of immorality and sin. 

Pactoa?y (fts'ktori). Also 6-7 factorio. [repr. 
me^.L.factdria,f. factor: see Factor. The proxi- 
mate source is uncertain : the word is found in 
several of the Romanic langs. : It. fattoria, Sp. 
factor la, Yg.feitoria (1551 in the original of our 
first quot) ; Fr. has feuttorerie (Cotgr. 1611), f. as 
Factor •+• -m>-ERT; sXso, factorie app. adopted 
from some foreign lang. In senses 4-5 referred to 
the type of factorium place or instrument of making 
(recorded in sense * oil-press’), f. faefre to make.] 
1 . An establishment for traders carrying on busi- 
ness in a foreign country ; a merchant company’s 
trading station. 

1382 N. Lichefield tr. Castanhedds Conq. E. Ind. xxi. 
54 b, To the intent hee might remaine in the Factorye with 
the Factour. 1613 PvECHAsPil^image vii.vii. § 3. 573 Here 
[Sofala] the Portugals haue. .aFort and Factoric of very rich 
Trade. 1683 Lomt Gaz. No, 1692/x The total subversion of 
their Factory at Amoy. 1701 Charter Soc. Prof. Gospel, 
The maintenance of clergymen in the Plantations, Colonies 
and Factories of Great Britain, 1772 Mad. B'Arblay Azzr/y 
Diary 3 Feb., He is chaplain to the British factory at St. 
Petersburg. 1837 W. Irving Capi. Bonneville 11 . 84 Van- 
couver, .the main factory of the Hud.son’s Bay Company. 
i86x Pattison Ess. (1889) 1. 39 Long before . . the Hanse. . 
fixed their factories in Lisbon. 

fig. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt, n. 34 All those that seek to 
bear themselves uprightly in this their spiritual factory. 

attrib. 1S04 Valentia Voy. 4 * Trav. {\Zoq\ I. vii 372 The 
factory-house is a chaste piece of architecture. 

1 2 . The body of factors in any one place. Obs. 
X702 W. J, Bruyn's Voy, Lencmt vi. x8 The three Statues 
were. .sent.. by the French Factory to Paris. *777 W. 
Dalrymple Trav, Sp. ^ Port, exxv, I feasted,. with the 
consul and factory. 

3 . The employment, office, or position of a factor ; 
factorship. (Chiefly Sc. : cf. Factor sb. 5.) Also, 
Letter of factory = 3 b. 

1560 in Tytler Hist. Scot, i. xx. (1864) HI. 328 No disposi- 
tion of factorie shall he made by [s= contrary to] his advice. 
XS94 F 7 (x8i6) 64 Biuers persoms..hesmaid 
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' dyuerss bandis, obligationis, lettres of factorie. 1632 T. 
Powell Tom All Trades 35 The Merchant Royall. .comes 
to his Profession by travaile and Factory. 1752 G. Brown 
in Scots Mag. Nov. 555/2 He.. accepted the factory 
of the estate. X869 Act 32-3 Vkt. c. 116 § 3 A conveyance 
. .for the purposes of such estate or trust, or factory. 

b. A document investing another with the au- 
thority of a factor or agent. 

1640-1 Kirkcudbr. War-Contm. Min. Bk. (1855) 134 The 
factorie granted be Gilbert Browne of Bagbie to John© 
Browne, nierchand. 1676 W. Row Contn. BlaiVs A utobiog. 
xii. (1848) 380 He. .gaue a factorie to his son-in-law, to go 
over with Forther and agent that business. 

1 4 . The action or process of making anything. 
1664 Butler Httd. ir. iii. 864 These reasons . . are far from 
satisfactory, T’ establish, and keep up your Factory. 1678 
Jbif. in. ii. 1446 Gain has wonderful Effects, T’improve the 
Factory of Sects. 

6. A building or range of buildings with plant 
for the manufacture of goods; a manufactory, 
workshop ; * works 

x6i8 Ussher Let. to Camden 8 June, The Company of 
Stationers in London are now erecting a Factory for Books 
and a Pre.ss among us here. 1832 G. R, Porter Porcelain 
4 Gl. 307 The spacious factory of the manufacturer. 1878 
Jevons Prim. Pol. Econ, 63 Somebody must settle whether 
the factory is to work for. . ten, .or eight hours a day. 
b. iransf. and fg. 

16x8 Middleton Peacemaker "Wks. 1886 VIII. 326 Come 
then to the factory of Peace, thou that desirest to have life. 
x68a Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. (1716) 21 Our corrupted 
hearts are the Factories of the Devil, which may be at work 
without bis presence. 1847 Emerson Poems, Monadnoc 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 433 Factory of river and of rain ; Link in the 
alps’ globe-girding chain. 1856 — Eng. Traits, Univ. ibid. 
II. 91 Oxford is a Greek factory. x86o O. W. Holmes Prof. 
Breakf-t. x. 2x6 This was no common miss, such as are 
turned out in scores from the young-lady-factories. 

6. attrib. (sense fi), factory-girl, -hand, -in- 
spector, -man, -people, -spinner, -village. Also 
factory acts (earlier factories acts), the statutes 42 
Geo. III. c. 73 (1802), 3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 103 
(1833), and various later acts, passed for the regu- 
lation of factories in the interest of the health and 
morals of the persons employed in them ; factory- 
cotton (U. S.), unbleached cotton cloth of home 
manufacture, as opposed to imported fabrics ; also 
called factoiy and domestic. 

1845 Geo. Murray Islaford 143 *Factory-girl, who. .con- 
trives to sport a cotton parasol. 1850 Lyell Visit U. S, 
II. 300 There had recently been a strike of the factory girls. 
1858 SiMMONDS Did. Trade, *Fadory-hand. .a ]^erson em- 
ployed about a mill. 1846 M'Culloch Acc, Brit. Empire 
(1854) I. 699 The appointment of ^Factory Inspectors has 
been productive ot the greatest advantage. X84SI Budd 
Dis. Liver 349 The patient, a *factory-man, forty-seven 
years of age. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Wealtkyik.^. 
(Bohn) II. 71 Roberts destroyed the ^factory spinner. 
1841-4 — Ess., Poet ibid. I. 161 Readers of poetry see the 
^factory-village and the railway. 

Hence Pa'ctoxysMp* Factorship. 

X836 FraseVs Mag. XIV. 51 1 He who shot Sir Alexander 
Boswell is. .duly fitted with a factoryship. 

Factotum (faskt^’a-ti^m). [ad. factotum 
[i.fac, imper. of faefre to do + toUcm the whole) in 
plirases Johajines Factotum, Dominus Factotum, 
Magister feutotum, which appear to be renderings in 
etymological equivalents of Romanic expressions 
« * John Do-e very thing *Mr. Do-Ever3rthing’ ; cf. 
It, il iutto,faUutto of similar formation. These 
phrases are found in 16th c. in Eng., and Frbre Jean 
Factotum (Par^ a 1590;, Dominus Factotum also 
in Fr. ; their source has not yet been discovered. 
The word factotum without the prefixed words il 
used in German (as neuter sb.) from i6th c. (Grimm 
cites Fischart 1579), and in Fr. and It. from 1 7th c.] 
1. f a. In L, phrases : Dominus factotum, used 
for ^ one who controls everything , a ruler witn 
uncontrolled power ; Johannes factotum, a Jack of 
all trades, a would-be universal genius. b. One 
who meddles with everything, a busybody, c. In 
mod. sense; A man of all-work ; also, a servant 
who has the entire management of his master’s 
affairs. 

1566 Gascoigne Supposes in. iv. (1572) 31 He had the dis- 
bursing . . of al ray masters affaires . - he was Magister fac 
totum. [Ariosto 1525 ; era fa iltuito.'\ 1^84 R. Parsons 
LeicesteVs Commw. 65 Throughout all England my L. of 
Leycester i.s taken for Dominus fac ioium. ■ xS9» (Jreenb 
Groats w. Wit E iv. Being an absolute fohannes fac ioium. 
[he] is in his ownc conceit the onely Shake-scene m a Coun- 
trey, 1618 S. Ward Serm. Exod. "xviti. . 21-22, 65 Is 
there no mean between busibodies. and tell-dockes, between 
fac-totum axid fay'i neant f 1630 B, Jonson New Jnn.tt. ii, 
Art thou the dominus! Host. ' Fac-ioium here, sir. 
i6&a Foulis Pkis of Samis (1674) 278 Robert Passellew. . 
■was dominus fac ioium in the middle— and fa£ nihil towards 
the end— of the reign of Henry HI. 1782 Covvper Leii. jB 
Mar., The garden where I am my own fac-totum. xSaA 
Miss Mitfobd Village 1st Ser. (1863' 9 The pensioner and 
factotum of the village, amongst whom he divides his ser- 
vices. 1863 Mis.s Braddon Eleanor's Viet. III. ii. 25 A 
butler, or factotum, —for there was only one male servant in 
the hou.'ie. 

attrib. ■ 1859 G. Meredith R. Feverel xi,'The small fac-. 
totum footman. 

f 2 . Printing: see quots. 

x68x Blount Glossogr. 255 Fac-ioium signifies among 
Printers, a Border in the middle of which any Letter «f the 
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Alphabet may be put in for use, and then taken out. 1:721- 
2800 in Bailey. 1833 in Crabb Tech?tol. Diet, 

Hence racto'tumsMpj the office of a factotum. 

2660 Yisbkr K-usUcks A iarm Wks. (1679) 345 During the 
long time of their Dominus fac-totum-ship, m whole Chris- 
tendom. 

Pactris (fse-ktriks). rare-'^, [f. Factor, after 
Lat. analogy : see -tkix.] = Factokess. 

2870 H. Scott Fasti Scot, Eccles, V, 204 Lady Forbes 
factrix for her son. 

Factual (fe-kti^/al), a. [f. Fact sh,^ after the 
analogy of Actual.] Pertaining to or concerned 
with facts ; of the nature of fact, actual, real. 

^2834 Coleridge Notes Southey' s Life JVesley (xB$S) ii. 
8 That I should quench the ray and paralyse the factual 
nerve, by which I have hitherto been able to discriminate 
veracity from falsehood, 1846 Whewell Syst. Morality 
iii. 58 We can never present the Factual part of a Fact, 
separate from the Ideal part. 1846 Be Quincey Antigone 
of Sophocles XIV. 211 Any direct factual imitation, 
resting upon painted figures, .would have been no art what- 
soever. 1884 R. F. Burton Book of Sword 201 Our factual 
knowledge of Mesopotamian civilisation. 

al>sol. 1876 W. Alexander Bampton Led, v. (1877) 144 
The facts and the history are Jewish ; but there k a typical 
in the factual. 

Hence Pa-ctuaUy adv,, in a factual manner ; as 
matter of fact, 

i8s* Pui^FORD tr. Muller's Chr. Docir. Sin I. 28 The 
universal moral condition of the human race, as it factually 
exists. 1884 R. F. Burton Book of Sword 149 Nilotic al- 
legories and mysteries which the vulgar understood factually 
and literally. 

Pactuin (fse'ktiim). [a. L. factum : see Fact, 
Cf. F. factum.] 

1. Czvii Law. ‘ A person’s act or deed ; anything 
stated or made certain’ (Wharton 1848 }. 

2. A statement of facts, or of the points in a case 
or controversy; a memorial. [After Fr. legal 
use.] 

1773 Gent 1 . Mag, XLIII. 587 An action was brought against 
M. de Voltaire, and an odious factum was drawn up in the 
printer’s name. 1873 W. H. J ervis Gallican Church I. xiii. 
440 The cures of Paris and Rouen put forth a series of fac- 
tums or memorials. 1886 Sat, Rev. 6 Mar. 349/1 Not.. a 
novd nor an historical monograph, but an elaborate factum, 
f 3. MatL. The product of two or more factors 
multiplied together. Oh. 

1748 Hartley Observ. Man i. iii. 331 When the Factum 
of the proper Powers of all the Quantities is so. 2817 H. 
T, CoLEBRooKE Algebra xvii, A factum of two unknown 
quantities. 

Facture (fa 5 *ktiui). Now rare. [a. F. fac- 
ture^ ad. L. factura, f. fac^re to make. The po- 
pular Fr. form is failure ; see Feature.] 

1 . The action or process of making (a thing). 
Cf. manufacture. 

2580 Baret a Iv. M 50 The facture, or making of a thing. 
x6oS Bacon Adv. Learn, n. 41 The facture or framing of tne 
inward parts. ^ x66t Cowley Prop. Adv. Exp. Philos, ii, 
Professors Resident shall be bound to study and teach, .the 
Facture of all Merchandizes, 2672 Maynwaring Anc. ^ 
Mod. Pract, Physick 15 There is no other way of progress 
. .but this of preparation and manual facture. 2888 Whistler 
in Sat. Rev. 26 May 821 A new class who discovered the 
cheap, and foresaw fortune in the facture of the sham. 

b. The result of the action or process ; the thing 
made; creation. 

1647 J. Mayer Coimn, Eph, ii. 10 We are his facture, 
created in Christ Jesu.s unto good works. 

2. The manner or style of making (a thing) ; con- 
struction, make ; workmanship. 

1433 Jas. I KingisQ. I, Bountee, richesse, and wommanly 
facture. 26x6 Chapman Homer's Hymns,, To Vulcani^Z^^') 
309 Vulcan, .whom fame gives the prize For depth and fac- 
ture of all forge-devLse. 18^ Reade Cloister ^ H, I. 73, 
I thought not all the goldsmiths on earth had so much gold, 
silver, jewels, and craft of design and facture. 2883 Sat. 
Rev, 2^ Noy. 667 The facture [of a literary work] of Mr. 
Lewis Morris.. has been generally creditable. 

II 3. Comm. —Invoice. A Fr. sense: perh. never 
used in Eng. 

2858 in SiMMONDS Diet Trade- *864 in Webster. 
tPa'CtUS. Math. Oh. rare. lo,. L. f actus Q sc. 
numerus'}, pa. pple. masc. of feature to make.] The 
product of two or more numbers or expressions; 
«Factum3. 

1669 Newton in Rigaud Cor. Set. Men XL 282 The factus 
of their denominators will be b^-f 20 b'^+35 5obb-{-24 b. 

Facty (fse-kti), a. Fact sk + -T^i,] P'ull 
of facts. 

288;^ Pall Mall G. 2 Noy. 5 A * facty ^ article on *Thft 
Political Condition of Spain 1884 /but 4 Dec. s/i, 2890 
Ibid. 3 Feb, 2/2. 

II Facilla (fse'kizna), Asiron. Chiefly pi. 
faeulse (f@e'ki/i?lJj. \h. facula, dim. of fac-em^ 
fax torch.,] One of the bright or luminous 
spots or streaks on the surface of the sun, as dis- 
tinguished from the dark spots or maculm. 

2706 in Phillips (ed. Facula^ a little Torch: 

Among Modern Astronomers, Facuht are certain Bright 
or Shining Parts, which they have soihetimes observed 
upon or about the Surface of the Sun. 1794 Sullivan View 
Nat IT. 435 When they disappear, they are generally con- 
verted into faculse or luminous spots. 2858 Herschel Out- 
lines Astron. (ed. 5) § 388 Strongly marked, .streaks, more 
luminous than the rest, called laculae. 2882 Stokes in 
Nature No. 625. 595 Sometimes faculae will break out at 
the surface of the sun where there is no spot. 
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Faonlar (fse'ki^^ai), a. [f. prec. + -Ab,] Of 
or pertaining to faculae. 

1882 Proctor in Kno^vledge II. 419 Facular streaks of 
great splendour can be seen. 2884 — in Longm, Mag. Apr. 
592 Large portions of the facular regions. 

t Fa-culeaice. Oh.-'^ [f, next : see -enob.] 
Brightness, clearness. 

27^-36 in Bailey. 2775 in Ash, 

t Fa'calent, a. Oh. rare~~'^. [ad. med.L, 
faculent-tts, f. fax torch : cf. luculentuSy f. lux.] 
Giving forth light like a torch ; bright, clear. 

2560 Rolland Crt. Vemts 111. 589 Vergill. .In Latin toung 
was most faculent, Nane mair pregnant, facund nor emi- 
nent. 2656-82 Blount Giossogr. 2731 in Bailey. 

FactlloXLS (fae'kiz^los), a. [f. L. facula (see 
Facula) + -ous.] Consisting of faculae ; of the 
nature of faculae. 

2868 B. Stewart in Macm. Mag. July 252 The facu- 
lous mass seemed to be giving out its end. 2869 Spectator 
3 July 786 The intense brilliancy of the faculous ridges. 

Facilitate (fse-k^lt^'t), v. rare. [f. L. facuh 
tdt-em : see Faculty and -ate 3 7.] trans. a. To 
invest with authority, empower, b. To authorize, 

1648 J. Goodwin Right 4 ^ Might 22 Whatsoever, .por- 
tendeth mine and destruction to the lives of men. .is facul- 
tated by him [God] . . to transgresse a Law without guilt 
of sinne. 2878 "Barihg-Gowd Myst Suffering iii. 41 The: 
gift of life facultates the enjoyment of life. 

Facultative (fae-kz?lt^Tiv), a. [a. F. facuU 
tatif dvSf f. L. facultdlem : see Faculty and 
-ATIVE.] 

1 . a. Of enactments, etc. : Conveying a ‘ faculty’ 
or permission ; permissive as opposed to compul- 
sory ; hence of actions, conditions, etc. : Optional. 

xBzo Ann. Reg. u. 718 In forming these quotas, neither 
the facultative departmental centimes, nor the communal 
centimes shall be taken into account. 2839 W. O. Manning 
Law of Nations v. vii. {18751 387 Creating what is called 
‘ occa.sional * accidental ' or ‘facultative ’ contraband. 2862 
M. Arnold Pop. Educ. France 50 What was.. to use a 
French expression, facultative to the communes, what., 
they did or not as they liked. 18S2 Times i July p/6 The 
great schools, .treat classics as obligatory, and science as 
merely facultative. 1884 Rezt. Apr, 403 Permit even for 
the Latin cler^ a facultative celibacy. 

b. transf. Used by scientific and philosophical 
writers for : That may or may not take place, or 
have a specified character. 

2874 Lewes Probl. Life ^ Mind I. 239 The Facultative 
Actions are those which . . are . . neither^ inevitably nor 
uniformly produced when the organs are stimulated, but. . 
take sometimes one issue and sometimes another. 2875 H. 
Walton Dis. Eye 622 The facultative [hypermetropia] is pre- 
sent when objects can be accurately .seen at any distance. 2884 
Syd. Soc, Lex,,, Facultative hypermetropia . . those cases 
of hypermetropia in which objects at an infinite distance 
can be distinctly seen both with and without convex glasses. 

2 . Of or proceeding from a faculty. 

2866 J. Martineau Ess. I. 154 Every facultative activity 
that goes out from me. ^ 2888 — Study Relig. 1 . i. i. 55 A 
purely inward process, viz. the play of an <2 /r/tsiri faculta- 
tive activity with the matter of our sensitive passivity. 

Hence Pa'cnltative^y adv. rare, in a faculta- 
tive manner or degree, contingently. 

2877 Garnsey tr. De Bary’s Fungi 360 Certain faculta- 
tively parasitic, .species of Moulds. 

Facaltied {fse'^^hid), a. [f. Faculty -{--ed 2,] 
a. That is accredited by a faculty, b. P'umished 
with a faculty or special capacity. 

2837 Whittock Bk. Trades {xZif) 379 The facultied stu- 
dents from Edina. 2863 Thornbury Turner II. v. 163 
Turner was a great single facultied man. 

tFa*CUltive, «*• Oh. [f. as prec. + -IVE.] 
Ot or belonging to the faculties. 

1643 R. O. Man’s Mort, iii. 15 This Facultive Guift, or 
Natures endowment.^ Ibid., Could there be a Facultive 
subsistence, .without its body. 

Facnltize (fie*k:^lt3iz\ v. [f. as prec. -f -ize.] 
trans. To endow with faculty (see Faculty i c). 
Hence Fa'cnitized ppl. a., endowed with faculty ; 
practical, shrewd. 

2873 Littledale in Contemp. Rev. XX. 23 We.. need 
what the Americans call ‘facuftized* women. Not merely 
capable women, educated women.. hut such as have ca- 
pacity trained into practical efficiency. 

Faculty (fse’ksylti). P'orms: 4-6 faculte, (5 
faoulte©^, 5“7 facultie, 6- faculty. [ME./izc«//^, 
a. F^facultS, ad. b. facultdt-em power, ability, op- 
portunity, also resources, wealth, f. faciUs easy 
(cf. early b. facul rx^'^.^ facile easily). 

Facultas and facHitds (see Facility) were originally 
different forms of the same word ; the latter, owing to its 
more obvious relation, to the adj„ retained the primary 
sense of ‘easiness', which the former had ceased to have 
before the classical period. J 

I. ‘ The power of doing anything * (J.). 

1 . Of persons : An ability or aptitude, whether 
natural or acquired, for any special kind of action ; 
formerly also, ability, * parts^, capacity in general. 
Sometimes (influenced by sense 4) used to denote 
a native as opposed to an acquired aptitude. 

2490 Caxton Eneydas xv. 59 To her youen the facultee 
and power for to reherce and saye alle thinges that sholde 
come in her mouthe. 2573 Letter-bk. f Camden) 7 

M, Lewins exteroporal faculti is better than M. Becons 
is. 2586 A. T> tee Eng. Secretary n. (2625) 228 The facultie 
and use of well writing. 1594 Hooker Ecct Pol. i. viii. 68 
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There is no kind of faculty or power in man or any other 
creature, which can [etc.]. 2805 Camden Rcjh. ii Many 
excelling in Poeticall facultie. 2624 Bp. Hall Recoil, 
Treat, 87 Behaviour, .which if a man of but common faculty 
doe imitate, he makes himselfe ridiculous. 2636 Massinger 
Bashf. Lover iv. i, The heavenly object, . would, .force him 
Ovid] to forget his faculty In verse. 2712 Steele Spect. 
No. 9S p 3 This Faculty of Weeping, is peculiar only to 
some Constitutions. 1752 Johnson Rambler No. 141 pd, 
I devoted all my faculties to the ambition of pleasing them. 
1795 Mason C^. Mus, iii. 204 Music, though in one sense 
an Art, yet is in another a natural faculty. 2839 Carlyle 
Misc. (1S57) II. I Were will in human undertakings synony- 
mous with faculty. _ 2836 238 The faculty of 

teaching inferior minds the art of thinking. 2853 Lynch 
Selfimprov. iii. 68 Every self-improving man has faculty 
enough to become a good reader. 

■fb. A personal quality ; disposition, Ohs. 

€ 1565 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Scot (1728) 89 They 

knew the king's faculties. <72620 Sir. J. mwLmi. Mem. 
(1683) 30 The Queen Mother knowing his [the King of 
Navarr’.s3 faculty. 1613 Shaks. Hen. F///, i. ii. 73, I am 
Traduc'd by ignorant Tongues, which neither know My 
faculties nor per.son. 

c. General executive ability, esp. in domestic 
matters. (Chiefly U. S., but current colloq. in some 
circles in England.) 

2859 Mrs. Stowe Ministers Wooing I. i. a Faculty is 
Yankee for savoir faire, and the opposite virtue to shift- 
lessness. 2884 J. D. W HiTiNG in Harper's Mag. Oct. 741/x 
Lizzie had ‘ faculty ', and proved a notable housekeeper. 

■f 2. Of things : A power or capacity ; an active 
quality, efficient property or virtue. Obs. 

2490 Caxton Eneydos i. 14 The sterres had no faculte ne 
power.. to enlumyne the sayd place. 2526 Pilgr, Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 143 It passeth the faculty of our barbarous 
tonge to expresse ony of them. 1578 Lyte Dodoens ii. cvi. 
296 Lovage, in facultie and vertues doth not differ much 
from Ligusticum. 1601 Shaks. jfuL C. 1. iii. 67. 2620 

Venner Via Recta v. 87 It is. .of a penetrating, cooling 
and detersiue faculty. 1665 Phil, I. 49 The Elec- 

trical faculty of Amber. 1707 Curios, in Htisb. 4* Card. 167 
Nitre is of great Use. .in Regard to its Faculty of contribut- 
ing. .to the Propagation of Plants. 

T b. One of the ‘ mechanical powers *. 

2642 Wilkins Math, Magick i. iii. (i648> 13 Of the first 
Mechanical faculty, the Ballance. Ibid. vii. 43 That which 
is reckoned for the fourth faculty, is the Pulley. 1663 
Charleton Chor. Gigant. 60 Leaver, Roller, Wheel, Pulley, 
Wedge, and Screw, .fundamental Faculties of DIechaniques. 

c. Math. A function of the form x\zna^ i. e. 
x{x + a) {x-h 2 a) (x+ $ a) .. to m factors. See 
Factorial B a. 

[Introduced c 1708 by Kramp, who afterwards withdrew 
it in favour of Arbogast’s term factorial. The word has 
since been revived, but is less frequent in English than in 
Continental use.] 

1889 Chrystal Algebra II. 374 Any faculty can always 
he reduced to another whose difference is unity. 

8 . An inherent power or property of the body or of 
one of its organs ; a physical capability or function. 

a 1500 Colkelbie Sow 637 And laking teith famvlit hir 
faculte That few folk mycht consaue her mvmling mowth. 
*543 Traheron Vigo's Ckirurg. Interpr. strange Words, 
There ben thre facilities, .whych gouerne man, and are dis- 
tributed to the hole bodye . . namely animal, vital, and 
natural, 1576 Fleming Panopl, Epist 324 The bodie, and 
the abilities of the same, whiche are called corporal! faculties. 
1607 Walkington Opt. Glass viii. (1664) *ck> The Spirits,, 
impart a faculty to the nerves of sense, and real motion, 
1615 Crooke Body of Man 406 If the arteries bee dilated 
by a faculty, then^ are they contracted by their grauity. 
Ibid. 612 Tne Visiue Facultie, . the Faculty of Hearing. 
1656 Bramhall Replic. i, s Sensibility and a locomotive 
faculty are essentiall to every living creature. 1684 tr. 
Boner s Merc. Compit. i. 9 If the faculty of the Guts 
be slow . . and dull, they must be involuntarily excited 
to motion, 2739 Butler Serm. Wks. 2874 II, 42 A man 
may use the faculty of speech as an instrument of false 
witness. 1741 Chambers CycL s.v,, To account for the act 
of digestion, they [the antient philosophers] suppose a di- 
gestive Faculty in the stomach. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
III. 362 Sight and hearing, for example, I should call 
faculties. 

4. One of tbe several ‘ powers ’ of the mind, 
variously enumerated by psycbologists i e.g. tbe 
will, the reason, memorjs etc. 

(By phrenologists applied to the congenital aptitudes sup- 
posed to be indicated by the cranial ‘ organs ' or ‘ bumps ^ ; 
e.g. ‘language’, ‘imitation’, ‘constructiveness'. This use 
has greatly influenced popular language,) 

2588 Fraumce Lawlers Log. i. L 2 That ingraven gift and 
facultie of wit and reason. 16x4 Bp. Hall Recoil. 'Treat, 
66 When we are born, who knowes whether.. we shallhave 
the faculties of reason and understanding? 1690 Locke 
Hum. Und. 11. xxi, (1695) 126 The Understanding and Will, 
are two Faculties of the mind. 1736 Butler Serm, Wks. 
1874 II. 27 You cannot form a notion of this faculty, con- 
science, without [etc.]. 1785 Reid hit. Poxvers 369 The 
faculties of consciousness, of memory, of external sen.se, and 
of reason, are all equally the gifts of nature. 2830 Mac- 
kintosh Eth. Philos. Wks. 1846 I. 159 The Moral Faculty 
. . is intelligibly and properly spoken of as One. 1839 Ld. 
Brougham Statesm. Geo. Ill, Loughborough (ed. al 44 
Changes, .effected while the monarch’s faculties were asleep. 
2859 Mill Liberty (1865) 34/2 No need of any ocher faculty 
than the ape-like one of imitation. 1885 F. Temple Re lat. 
Relig. 4- Sc. ii. 46 Our personality, .is centred in one faculty 
which we call the wilL 

5. Pecuniary ability, means, resources ; posses- 
sions, property, sing. and//. Also attrib.j as in 
faculty tax. Obs, 

1383 Wyclif Gen. xxxi. 14 Han we eny thing of reside we 
in faculteis and eiytage of the hows of cure fader? 
Tobit L 25 Xobie is turned aseen to his hous, and al his 
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facutte restorld to liym. 1490 Caxton Hantt 1 o lyie ix 
Wylt thou the tliynges that thou hast taken be by the 
restored after the value of thy faculte. 1615 Chapman 
Odyss^ i. 620 The faculties I'liis house is seised of. 1649 
Alcoratt 47 Restore to them [Orphans] their faculties, and 
devour them not unjustly before they be of age. 1781 
Gibbon Decl. ^ /'.II. 28 If so heavy an expence surpassed 
the faculties or the inclination of the magistrates, .the sum 
was supplied from the Imperial treasury. 1792 A. Young 
Trav. France 104 The prices, .are beyond their faculties 
and occasion great misery. 1797 Burke Regie, Peace iii. 
Wks. VIIL 356 We raise no faculty tax. We preserve 
Xjtread presume] the faculty from the expence. 

II. Kind of ability ; branch of art or science, 
f 6. A branch or department of knowledge. Obs, 
In this sense the word is used to render the Med. L, 
/acultas— Qx, used by Aristoile for an art or branch 

of learning. 

<11384 Chaucer //, Fame i. 248 To spelce of love? hyt 
wol not be ; I kannot of that faculte. <“1400 J'^st Leve 11. 
(1560) 282 b/2 All the remnaunt beene no genders but of 
grace, in facultie of Grammar. 1494 Fabvan Ckron, vi. 
ccxiv. 232 Y'^ whicbe I remytte to theym that haue ex- 
perience in suche facultie. 1553 T. Wilson Rkei. (1580) 30 
The greate learned clerkes in al faculties, 1598 F. Meres 
in Shaks^ C Praise 22 In this faculty the best among our 
Poets are Spencer. .Daniel, etc. rtidSi Fuller Worthies 
(1840) III. 335 Books written in all faculties: — Grammar. . 
Poetry. , History [etc.]. 1757 Burke Ahridgm. Eng. Hist, 
n. ii, He brought with him a number of valuable books in 
many faculties. 

7 . spec. One of the departments of learning at a 

University. Dean of a Faculty. 

When four faculties are mentioned, those intended are 
Theology, Canon and Civil Law, Medicine, Arts, of which 
the first three were called the Superior Faculties. Logic, 
Rhetoric, Astrology, Surgery, Grammar, and fin the English 
Universities) Mu.sic are occasionally’ spoken of as Faculties, 
and degrees could be taken in them ; but the Masters teach- 
ing the.se branches did not form distinct bodies as those 
mentioned in sense 9. 

Irix84 Giraldus Cambrensis Ve Gestis n, i. (Rolls) I. 48 
Ubinam injure studuerit. .Praeceptor autern ejusdem in ea 
facultate. Ibid. n. xvL 'Rolls I. 73 In crastino vero doc- 
tores [hospitio suscepit] diversarum facultatura omnes] 
1387 Trevjsa Higden (Rolls) VI. 259 Whan eny man is 
i-congyred h^re to commence in eny faculte. 1482 Monk of 
Evesham (Arb. ) 97 In connyng of dyuynyte as in other 
lyberals facultees. 1381 Mulcaster Posiiims xxxvii. fi88^) 
162 This man, whom I now prefer to this degree, in this 
facultie X641 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 29 The. . Profe&sor. . 
in Latin demanded . . to what Faculty I addicted myself. 
1649 J, H. Motion to Parl.^ Adv. Learn, 27 We have 
hardly Professours for the three prindpall faculties. X83S 
Malpen Orig. Univ. s This faculty [of arts] originally 
constituted the whole university [of Paris] ; and the faculties 
of theology, law, and. medicine, were not added till a later 
period. 18^ M. Pattison Academ. Org. iv. ir4 In col- 
leges, properly so called, the head will be the dean of his 
faculty. xZ’i'^ Edin. Univ. Calendar 37 The Chairs of the 
University are comprehended in the four Faculties. The 
affairs of each Faculty are presided over by a Dean. 1879 
M. Arnold Irish CoUhctl. Mixed Ess. 101 At Bonn there is 
a Protestant faculty of theology. 1892 Durham Univ. 
Calendar cxii, Degrees in the Faculty of Music. 

8 . In a more extended sense : That in which any 
one is skilled ; an art, trade, occupation, profes- 
sion. Obs. exc. arch, or Hist. 

c X386 Chaucer Prol. 244 For unto swiche a worthy man 
as he Accordeth nought, as by his faculte, I'o haven with 
sike lazars acquaintance. 1494 Fabyan Ckron. 11. xlvi. 29 
A cunnynge musician ; the wniche, for his excellence in 
that facultie, was called of the Brytons God of Gleraen. 
XS03 Act 19 Hen. VI L c. ti The facultie of Bowyers [Is] 
almoste distroyed. 1^9 in Vicarfs Anat. (1888) App. 
xiv. 253 No perwne . . shall take . , any . . Straunger, to 
occupy the facultie of Eai’bery or Surgery. XS7S Fleming 
PanopLEpist.^ 163 Theyleiide listening eare, to. .slaunderers 
. . have them in high . . favour, who profe.sse that facultie. 
1603 Rowlands Hells Broke Loose 14 By facultie at first, 
I was a Taylour. 1673 Art Contentm. vii. § 6. 2i4We. .rely 
upon men in their own faculty. We put our estates in the 
lawyer’s hand, our bodies into the ph5’sician's. 1687 Con- 
greve Old Bach. i. i, Witj be my faculty and pleasure my 
occupation. 1703 T. N, City <§• C. Purchaser 208 A. . Soap- 
boyler, dwelling without Akigate. .and. .another Gentleman 
of the same Faculty . , in Southwark. 1839 Alison Hist. 
Europy I. ii. § 66. 184 They, .proposed to abolish all. .crafts, 
faculties, apprenticeships, and restrictions of every kind. 
1841 Stephen Laws Eng. 1. 7 To gentlemen of the faculty 
of physic the study of the law is attended with some im- 
portance, 1853 Marsden Early Purit. 388 Doctors in the 
University and the three learned faculties. 

9 . The whole body of Masters and Doctors, 
sometimes including also the students, in any one 
of the studies, Theology, Law, Medicine, Arts. 

lEe use of the Latin word in this sense originated at some 
period in the 13th cent. ; quot. 1255 indicates a use inter- 
mediate between this and sense 7. 

[12^3 in Chariularium Univ. /am (1889) 1. 278 Nos., 
niagistri artiurn.. propter novum et inestimabile periculum, 
t}uod in facultate nostra imminebat, 1323 Utle of Decree 
in Munimentet Acad, (Rolls) I. 117 Quod facultas artiurn 
plene deliberet de tractandis in congregatione generalt] 
c 1423 Wyntoun Ckron. vin. iv. 241 ]?ai studyusly De matere 
in pare faculteis Sowcht. 1673 fourn. Low C. 17 The 
several Faculties are di.stinguished by their Habits. 1687 
Land. Gaz. No. 2275/3, 24 Doctors of the several Faculties, 
the two Proctors, and 19 Masters of Arts. 1774WARTON 
Hist. Eng. Poetry I. Dis.s. ii. ii Louis the eleventh, .bor- 
rowed the works of the Arjabian physician Rhasis, from the 
faculty of medicine at Paris. 1832 tr. Sismondis Hal. Rep. 
vii. 152 The faculty of the Sorbonne, .was acknowledged to 
be the first theological school in Europe. 

10 . transf. The members of a particular pro- 
fession regarded as one body: a. of the medical 
profession (in popular language * The Faculty ’). 


1511-2 Act ^Ilen, Vllf c. 11 Calling to them such expert 
persons in the said Faculties [of Physicians and Surgeons]. 
1539 More Contf. agst. Trib. 11. Wks. 1185/2 One of the 
most cunning men in y » faculty. 1638 T. Whitaker Blood 
of Grape Pref. 2 The faculty deserveth the patronage of a 
Prince. 1699 Garth Dispens. iv. (1730) loi A zealous Mem- 
ber of the Faculty, Wesley Prim. Physic (1762) 

p. xiii, We must do something to oblige the Faculty. 1840 
Hood Up the Rhine 14 Fat bacon. , was once in vogue 
amongst the Faculty for weak digestions. X884 Gilmour 
Mongols 186 Their own faculty have no remedy for this 
disease. 

b. .Sir. The Faculty (also ike Dean and Faculty ) 
of Advocates. 

1711 Act Faculty Edin. 18 July in Land. Gaz. No. 

The Dean and Faculty of Advocates understanding, that 
several malicious Reports have been rais’d. 1848 Wharton 
La7t) Lex.,^ Facidty of Advocates,, the college or society of 
advocates in Scotland, a 1862 Buckle Crviliz. (1869) III. 
iii. 145 A great part of the Faculty of Advocates was ex- 
pelled from Edinburgh. 

III. Conferred power, authority, privilege. 

11 . Power, liberty, or right of doing something, 
conferred by law or permission of a superior. 
Faculty to burden : Sc. Law (see quot 1809). 

1334 in W. H. Turner Select Rec. Oxford 128 They would 
clere take away from the Chauncfcllerall_ faculty to banish. . 
eny townesmen. 1605 Shaks. Macb. \. vij. 17 Duncane Hath 
borne his Faculties so meeke. 1681 inPicton JJpoolMmtic. 
Rec. (1S831 1. 271 U.singe the facultie of a freeman. 1752 
Carte Hist. Eng. III. 34s Pole., laid aside the marks of his 
legatine authority and abstained from the exercise of hi.s 
faculties. 1800 Colquhoun Comm. Tka^nes viii. 259 Care 
has been manifested in. .dive.sting Power of the Faculty of 
Abuse. 1809 Tomlins Law Diet. s. v., In the Scotch law . . 
a faculty to burden is the power or right of charging an 
estate with a sum of money. 1824 J. Marshall Const. 
Opin. (1839) 320 The charter of incorporation . . gives it [a 
bank] every faculty w'hich it possesses. 1S65 M. Arnold Ess. 
Crit. X. (1875) 422 Something anti-civil and anti-social which 
the State had the faculty to judge and the duty to suppress. 

b. A dispensation, license: esf. Eccl. an au- 
thorization or license granted by an ecclesiastical 
superior to some one to perform some action or 
occupy some position which otherwise he could not 
legally do or bold. Couid of Faculties : a court 
having power to grant faculties in certain cases. 
Master of Faculties : the chief officer of that court. 

*S33~4 -^<^1 25 Hen. Vllf c. 21 § 3 The Archbishop of 
Canterburie... shall haue power and authoritie. .to giue.. 
dispensations, compositions, faculties, grants, rescripts [etc.]. 
r39x Lambarde Arckeion ‘i635> 11 I'he Court of B'aculties, 
for Dispensations. 1607 Cowel Interpr. s. v.. An especiall 
officer. . called . the Master of the faculties. 1662 Bk. Com. 
Prayer^ Ord. Deacons Pref., None shall be admitted a 
Deacon, except he be Twenty three years of age, unless he 
have a Faculty. X712 'Peitse.kc'X. Direct. Ch.-wardens iyid., 4) 
75 The Bishop can grant Faculties for the building, .of them. 
1843 Act 6-^ Viet. c. 90 § 8 The Master of the Faculties. . 
is hereby, .empowered to issue Commissions [etc.]. 1857 
Froude Short Stud.^ Monast. (1867) 282 An abbot able 
to purchase..a faculty to confer holy orders. 1869 Times 
16 Mar. 12/4 This was an application .. for a faculty or 
license to make some alterations in the interior of the 
church, X873 Phillimore Blunt's Church Law iv. i. 263 
Private rights to particular seats, conferred by a faculty, i.e. 
alicense from the ordinary. 1883 IAozley R emin. II.lxxv. 
70 The faculties. .did not assign pews to persons.. but to 
persons and families residing in certain houses. 

IV. 12 . aitrib. a. (sense 11) z.sfaculty~court. 
’■office, b. (sense 7) as factdty-place. c. (sense lo) 
as faculty-composition, -habits^ -infltunce also, 
faculty-pew, -seat, a pew or seat in a parish 
church appropriated to particular persons by a 
faculty : cf. sense 1 1 ; f faculty-tax, a pro|x;rty 
or income tax, 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 97 An wholly professional 
and ■“faculty composition. 1863 H. Cox Instit. u, xi, 568 
The “Faculty Court, belonging to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 97 Professional and 
■“faculty habits. 1791 Mackintosh Vind. Gall. Wks. 1846 
III. 64 This “‘faculty influence’, as Mr. Burke choo.ses to 
phrase it, was not injuriously predominant. 1715 Kersey, 
“Faculty-office. x88i Diet. Eng. Churchm. 354 All. .pew’s 
other than “faculty pews in an ancient church are the com- 
mon property of the parish. x68a Prideaux (Camden) 
123, I hope by this you are secured of a “faculty place, .and 
advise you to thinke of takeing your D™ degree in laws as 
soon as you can. 18^2 Phillimore Blunt' sChurck Law iv. 
I. 263 marg.^ No jurisdiction in “faculty seats. 1766 Hist. 
Europe in Ann. Reg. 45/2 Besides a “faculty-tax upon all 
pei-sonal estates. 1797 Burke Regie. Peace iii. Wks. VIII. 
356 Land and offices only excepted we raise no faculty tax. 

t Faxund, sb. Ohs. Forms ; 4-5 facouxid(e, 
facmid(0, 5 faciund, faconde. [ad. Y.faconAe, 
semi-popular ad. L. fdcundia, f, fdcumus (see 
next).] Eloquence. 

a X340 Hampole Psalter dx. 4 JJaire facunde & jbaire skilles 
ere of haim self. 1393 Dower Conf. III. 85 Rhetorigue, 
whose facounde Above all other is eloquent, c x^oo Destr. 
Troy 374S He was. .of faciund full faire, fre of his speche. 
c 1440 Stcrees (E.E,T.S.) 127 pechastite of daniel, he ffiaconde 
of ysae, 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 346/4 'The. . moste plenty- 
uous wj’sedome of facunde and spAyng, 

Facultd (fas’kamd, fak»'nd), a. arch. Forms: 
4'5 facoud(e, 4-6 faeoxiiid(e, 6 faounde, 6- 
facuiid. faconde, facounde, ad.O^.faccmd, 

ad, 'L.fdcundus eloquent, f. fdri to speak.] 

1 . Eloquent ; also 3 %’-, said of beauty, etc, 

cilSx Chaucer Pari. Foules 521 With facound voys 
seyde, * Holde your tonges there*. 1483 Caxton GoM. Leg. 
230/1 Martha was rygfat facounde of speche. isc^ Hawes 


Examp. iv. 43 [They] were endued with facounde 

pulcrytude. 1530 Lyndesay Tcst.Papyngo^xQftQmlixcxxxiiiei 
wordis fair. 1^6 Fehne Bias, Gentrie 27 Poets and excel- 
lent musicions whose braines being not moysted with the 
iuyee of Bacchus.. be nothinge plenty nor facund. x6xo 
ChestePs 'J'ri, Joy’s Speech ^9 The powerfull tongue of 
facund Mercury. 1721-1800 in Bau-ey. 1839 I. Taylor 
Logic in Theol. 179 The learned and the facund Jerome, .is 
our authority. 

t 2 . Inspiring or promoting eloquence, Obs. 

1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. n. xl. The facund well and hill 
of Helicon. 

t FacTiiidatef Ohs.~^ [f. Facund a. 
-ATE «k] irans. I'o make eloquent. 

1636-81 in BtoimT Giossogr. 1692 - 1732 in Coles. 

t Facundie, tz- Obs, rare-y. [ad.'L.fdcufidia.'l 
^ Facund sb. 

1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 167 For the facundye 
wych she oysyd there. 

t Facu*lldio*ilS, a. Ohs. [f. l..fdctmdia (see 
Facund sb.) + -ous. Cf. OF, facondieux.l Of 
persons : Gifted with fluent speech ; eloquent, glib. 
Of speech : Copious, fluent. ^ 

1430 Ckron. TV'^y/ir. xv, Of .speche ryght facundious. 

1503 Hawes Examp. Viri. Prol. 4 <j prudent Gower in lan- 
gage. ,moo.st facurKiyou.s. 1334 Whitinton Tullyes Offices 
II. 1540} 102 The crafte of eloquence, ,(i.s]more facundyous. 
1606 Warner A lb. Eng. 408 Our facundions Fooles. 1656- 
8x in Blount Glossogr. 1721 -66 in Bailey. 

Hence f raciimdiousiy adv., eloquently. Obs. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 37 Yet Elocusion. .The mater 
exorneth right well facundyously. 1624 Hey wood Gtmaik. 
II. 75 Eloquentlie to speake, and facundiouslie to delate of 
that thing. 

t FaCU'ndity. Obs. Also 6 faenndite, [a, 
OF. faconditi, ad. L. fdcunditdt-em, f. fdcundus: 
see h ACUND a. and -ity.] Eloquence. 

1530 Palsgr. Epist._ 8 The natiirall inclination . . unto 
eloquence and facundite, 1624 Heywood Gtmaik. n. 76 
Mercury.. begets eloquence, facunditie, and elegancie of 
.speech. ax6^ Brome Queen in. vii, Upon my facundit’f”, 
an elegant construction. ^ 1773 J. Ross P'ratricide (Mis.) 
11. 739 Eve. .reproaches him. .with suitable facundity. 

Facy Obs. exc. dial. [f. BLvce xb. +-y.] 

Characterized by * face’ ; insolent, iinpuchnt 

1603 B. JoNSON Volpone 11. ii, These, .facy, na:ity. .rogues, 
1887 Darlington Folk-sp. S. Ckesh. 182, ‘ I should ha’ thowt 
nowt at doin’ summat for him if he hadnur ha’ bin so facy.* 

Pad (faed), sb. I dial. 

1825 B ROCKETT Gloss. N. C. Words 66 Fadffimtd, a bundle 
of .straw, twelve of which make a thrave. 1863 Robson 
Bards of Tyne 135 Aw* thowt aboot the fad o’ .straw. 

Fad (fed), ib. - [Ety m . unknown ; wicl ely current 
in dialects (chiefly midland^ and thence recently 
adopted in general use. Cf. next vb ] 

1. A crotchety rule of action ; a peculiar notion 
as to the right way of doing something; a pet 
project, esp. of social or political reform, to •which 
exaggerated importance is attributed ; in wider 
sense, a crotchet, hobby, ^ craze’. 

1834 Bp. Fraser in, Hughes LUe{T88f)xA Uncle need not 
fUss himself about the Doctor becoming a Bishop, as it is 
all a fad. 1867 Trollope Ckron. Barset II. Ixxxu. 363 She 
may take up some other fad now. 1881 Miss Braddon 
Asph. XXX. 339 The Engadine is the last fad of the moneyed 
clas.ses. 18^ Illust. Lend. Ne^vs 22 Nov. 491/2 Sl5ijd. .the 
last new ‘ fad 

2. A fussy, over-particular person. Only dial. 

X877 in N, PV. Line, Gloss. xSyg Miss Jackson Shropsh. 

Word-bk, 138 * Everybody toud me a.s 1 should never stop 
00th sich a noud fad.* 

3. Comb, fad-monger, one who deals in fads; 
fad-mongering ppl. a. ; fad-mongery. 

1883 Sat. Rev, No. 1452. 238 Measures of the kind dear to 
the ffidmqnger. 1883 Ihid.24 Jan, 104/2 The. .a.sceticism 
dear to his fad-mongering friends. xSgo Guardian t Oct. 
1527/3 ‘ Fadmongery * or ‘faddism* is. .becoming,, a ram- 
pant and ridiculous craze. 

Fad (fed), z/. Chiefly [Belongs to prec. 
sb, ; it is not certain which is the source of the 
other. Cf. B'idfad v."] intr. a. dial, (see quots,)* 
b. nonce-use. To advocate * fads ’. 

1847 Halliweli., Fad, to be busy about trifles. 1879 
Miss Jackson Shropsh, Wordhk. 138 ‘The poor owd 
Maister cannado much now — ony fa^i-about a bit.* 1890 
Sat. Rev. 27 Sept. 383/z We have.,, a warning against 
listening to faddists, fad they never so charmingly. 

Lienee Fa*ddiiig ppl. a, 

1864 Field 28 May 383 To condemn us old hands as finical, 
priggish, fadding. 

Fad : see Langfad, Obs. Sc., long boat 
Faddisli (fe’dij), a. [f. Fad sbA + -ish.] a. 
Of persons : . Addicted or given to fads, whimsical* 
b. Of things : Of the nature of a fad. 

1853 Robinson Whitby Gloss . , Fondish or Faddish, adj., 
shallow in point of intellect, whimsical. x88i Mbs. C. Pkakd 
Policy ^P, II. 194 Never was there .such a faddish creature. 
189X Athenmum 31 Jan. 148/1 The faddish extremes of some 
composers. 

Hence Fa’ddislimess. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 3 Dec. 1/2 If only they give up faddish- 
ness. 18^ Sat. Rev. 16 l^eb. 184/2 Political faddishness. 

Faddism (fse-diz’m). [f. Fad sbA a- -ism.] 
Fondness for fads ; a disposition to pursue fads. 

x^^ Spectator xct Sept. 1221 It w-ill.. annihilate faddism. 
1890 Guardian x Clct. 1527/3 * Fadmongery ’ or ‘faddism*. 

Faddist (fe-dist). [f. as prec. -t- -1ST.] One 
who has a fad ; one who indulges in fads. 


FADDITY. 


FADGE, 


1^3 Sil. yames’s Gaz, 21 Apr. 4 The faddists will not be 
deterred by such a trifle as that. a8S6 Sat. Kev, 3 Apr. 433 
He is a very fair specimen of the modern faddist l^dical. ; 
Ea*ddity, [f. as prec. + -ity.] =Fad sM i. 
18^ Sat. Rev. 23 Jan. 92/1 It is one of the many pet little 
faddities of this overweening sect. 

raddle (fse-d’l), n. Obs. exc. dial [Cl Fad 
V. and Fondle, Dandle, etc.] 

1 . traits. To make much of (a child), pet, caress. 
s688 Miege i^r. Diet. To faddle a Childf caresser wt 

Enfant. 1721-1800 in Bailey. 1881 Evans Leicester 
Words 144 ‘His mother had use to faddle him a deal.’ 

2 . intr. * To trifle * to tdy ; to play’ (J.). 

*755 in Johnson. xySt M'RS.F.Smmv ) aij Sidney JSidnl^k 
I. 204 , 1 thought . . to have faddled away a good while longer. 
1879 Miss Jackson Shrofisit. PFord-bk., Faddle-after^ to 
pay minute attention to a person, to be solicitous about — 
and complying with—fads. Bessy's a rar* place up at the 
owd ‘all ; nuthin ’ardly to do but faddle-after the. Missis’. 

Hence Fa’ddler, one who faddles ; ra’ddliaig' 
ppl a., trifling, pettifogging, 

1883 J. W. Sherer At Home ^ in Ind. 8 It [the garden] 
was divided into faddling beds. 1884 Pall Mall G. 30 Oct. 
5/1 The^ critic who gratified Mr. Stevenson by calling him 
a ‘ faddling hedonist! 1888 Sat. Rev. 7 Jan. 19 It is to be 
hoped that it contains a much smaller percentage of faddlers. 

faddle (fe'd’l), .^< 5 . dial, oxcolloq. [1 prec. vb.] 

1. Nonsense, trifling ; usually Fiddle-faddle. 
1850 in Bamkoro Gloss. S. Lane. 189a Mrs. H. Ward 

D. Grieve I, m 6 Oh, is they? Then I spose books is faddle. 

2 . (See qnot.) 

1881 Evans Lekester Ukirdsy Paddle sb., a fanciful per- 
son ; either fastidious in trifles or devoted to some particular 
hobby. 

Paddom, obs. 1 of Fathom. 

Faddy (fe'di), a. (and sb.) Chiefly dial and 
coUoq. [f. Fad + -T.j 

1 . Of persons and personal attributes ; Occupied 
with fads, particular about trifles, crotchety. Of 
things : Of the nature of a fad, taken up as a fad. 

1824 Mrs. Sherwood Waste Nat 1. 11 She is so faddy. 
xB8s Sat. Rev. 21 Feb. 238 The local sanitary official may 
be crotchety and ‘faddy’. 1885 Kendal PI erettry 30 Jan. 
6/4 Such a faddy thing as the planting of trees at this place. 
28^ M'Carthy & Praed Ladies' Gallery IL vii. 112 
A faddy old book-collector. 

2 . Ji5. = FaD 2 . 

2887 G. R. Sims Mary fane's Mem. 239 It’s bad enough 
to be under a real missus who is a faddy. 

Hence ra*ddiuess. 

1865 Comk. Mag. May 621 The extreme faddiness of the 
old falconers. 

t Fade, Obs. [f. the vb.] The action of 
the vb. Fade. 

dsx3oo Cursor M. (Cott.) Frenscipbar es, wit-vten 
fade [rc. in heuin]. 2775 Harris Philos. Arrangem. Wks. 
(1841)301 [A slain hero and a flower just gathered have] the 
same drooping head, the .same lifeless fade, the same relicts 
of a form that was once fair and flourishing. 

Fade (f^^fl), sbli^ dial. [? f. Fade Mould 
(on cheese) ; oftener blue-j p'een-fade. 

1884 Holland Chester Glass. ^ GreeJi-Pade^ blue mould in 
cheese. 1887 Darlington Polk-speech S. Chesh. , Blue fade. 

t Fade, shi^ Obs. Also 6 faid. a. A company 
of hunters, b. ? The leader of the hunt. 

1323 Douglas IV. iii. 56 Quhen ..the rangis and 

the faid on breid Dynnis throw the gravis. 2536 Bellen- 
DEN Cron. Scot. (xSex) I. 205 Quhen the faid had brocht 
in the wolf afore the houndis, the skry arais, and ilk man 
went to his gam. is ^7 ^Sempill Jnclinaiion of King in 
Ballates (1872 i 2 The laid also rycht feitlie could he set. 
1606 Birnib Kirk~Buriall (1833) 25 The formest [ship]., 
doth fuir before with lantern ana flag, as fade whom the 
rest should follow, 

trade, Obs. Also 4 fede, 5 fadde. 
[Etymology unknown; the senses assigned are 
somewhat uncertain, and perh. the examples do 
not all contain the same word.] 

1 . Strong, doughty, brave, powerful. Also, of a 
thing : Great, large. 

C2320 SirTrisir. 153 pe kni^tes pat wer fade, bai dede 
as roliand bade. Ibid. 2474 In pat forest fede Tristrem 
hodain gan chast. c 2340 Gaw. ^ Qr. Krit, 149 He ferde 
as freke wei'e fade. « 2400 Sir Perc. 616 Ther was no 
maneLhat durste hym lett, Thofe that he ware fadde. Ibid, 
1165 The childe sawe that he was fade. Remlatid 

4* O. 2420 Full fele Sarazenes felle j^ay fade. 

2 . ? Cruel, ? hostile. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 24025 (Cott.) pe folk pat was sa fade 
r. fad] O clai pai kest at him pe dote, And laiked wit 
him sitisote. ^ a 2400 Perc. 2440 If I sle hym, or he me, 
That never sit was fade? 

Fade (f(?^'*d), xz.i^ Also 3 v-ad, 5 faedk fa. F. 
vapid, insipid, dull, faded ; according to M. 
Gaston I’aris { 311 m. de la S&c. de Lmg. I. 90) 
repr. ’L.vapidum (see Vapid) ; cf. OF. rade i-L. 
rapidum^ maussade :—L. male sapidum. 

The great difficulty is the anomalous r^resentation of L. 
why/i the apparent parallel in O'F* Jem {mod. fois) i — 
vicem is questionable, the ./ in that case being prob. due to 
sentence-combination. The ordinary view that fade de- 
scends ixom. L.fatuum foolish, also insipid (whence 'Pr.faiz 
fern, fade., in same senses), is inadmissible on phonological 
grounds ; but it is possible that early confusion with this 
word may have given rise to the change of v into f. No 
OF . *vade has been found : if it existed it would explain the 
Eng, vade, var. of Fade s?., which is otherwise difficult to 
account for, as the^Eng. dialects that have v for f usually 
retain yin Romanic words. Cf. Fr. dial. (Lyons) vadou 
(fem. vadoussi)^ repc. L. type *vapid 5 suml\ 
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fl. Of colour, etc. : Dull, pa;le, w'an, sombre. 
Obs. exc. arch. 

c 1290 5 . Edg. Leg. I. -yiBlbrj-i. Of fade [ilfi?. Hart No. 
2277 vad] colur of hard huyde. c 1350 Will. Palertie Bat 
pi faire hewe is al fade. 2393 Gower Cotf. I. 173 Tne 
nettle. . maketh hem [roses] fade and pale of hewe. c 2399 
Pol, Poems (2859) H-. 7 The day is gone, the nygth is derk 
and fade, c 2430 Syr Gener. 1288 With angry hert and 
colour fade. C1460 Towneley My si. 225 Thyn een .. lost 
thay have thare light And wax alle faed in fere, c 1500 Blow., 
hot s Test. 23 in Hazl. K. P. F. 1 . 93 His evy countenaunces 
and his colour, fade. 1854 Svd. Dobell Balder xxiiu 227 
Tears Grow in the fade eyes of the relict worlcL 
+ 2 . Faded, feeble, languishing, withered. Ohs. 

2303 R. Handl. Synne 3220 Proude wymmen.. 

pat are so foule and fade. That make hem feyrere than God 
hem made Wyp oblaunchere. 23.. Leg. Rood (1872) 66 
pare groued neuer gres, ne neuer sail, Bot euermore be. . 
falow, and fade. 2388 Wyclif Ecclus. xi. 12 Ther is a 
man fade. xS4o-'S4 Croke Ps. (Percy Soc.) 30 All ben 
cleane put out of place That my sowle trebled, and ben 
fade. i6ijj-3i Primer Our Lady 18 Our sence here fraile 
and fade. 2752 Berkeley Thoughts on Tar^afer Wks. 
1871 III. 493 Tar- water .. may extract., from the clay a 
fade sweetishness. 

II 3 . [mod.F. fade (fad).] That has lost taste ; 
insipid, commonplace, uninteresting. 

Some of the early instances may be the Eng, word in fig. 
use of 2. 

2725 M. Davies Aiken. Brit. I. 195 Fade and unsavoury 
Anglo-saxon turns of thinking and speaking. ^2775 Mad. 
D'Arblay Early Diary 3 Apr., Mr. Nesbit ,. is a young 
man infinitely fade. 1813 Mar. Edgeworth Patron. (183:^ 

I. xvi, 261 Simplicity had something too fade in it to suit 
his taste. 1824 IVestm. Rev. I. 556 A picture at once 
crude, coarse, and fhde [sic]. 2834 PrasePs Mag. X. 102 
A fade and vapid stjde of set-speech compliment. i86a 
Athencewn 25 Oct. 527 Mrs. Opie[’s] fade and feeble senti- 
mentality. 

Hence Fa'deness, Obs. rare~^. The quality or 
state of being ‘fade’ ; want of vivacity, dullness. 

2837 Praser’s Mag. XVI. 550 Emily, .was a blonde, .yet 
had she none of the fadeness so common to such a com- 
plexion. 

Fade (f<?*d), Forms; a. 4-5 fade(n, (4 
fate), 5-6 faid(e, 6 feid, 4-- fade ; P. 5-6 vade. 
[a. OF, fade~r, i. fade Fade ^.2] 

1 . intr. Of a flower, plant, etc. : To lose fresh- 
ness and vigour ; to droop, wither. 

a. 2340 Ham POLK Pr. Consc. 697 For a flour pat semes fayre 
and bright Thurgh stormes fade.s. c 2465 12 Lett. 45 in Pol. 
Rel. <§• L. Poems 2 An R for the Ro.se jsat is fresche 
and w'ol nat fade. 2578 Glide <$• G. Ball (1868) 83 Lyke the 
widderit hay sone sail they faid. 1610 Niccols Winter 
Night (cont. Mirr. Mag.) 556 The barren fields, which 
whilome flower’d as they w'ould neuer fade. 2667 Milton 
P. L. III. 360 Elisian Flours, .that never fade. 2704 Pope 
Autumn 29 Ye trees that fade w’hen autumn-heats remove. 
Ibid. 69 The garlands fade, the vows are worn away. 2859 
Tennyson Lotus-eaters Bz The flower. .Ripens and fades, 
and falls. 

p. CX489 Caxton Blanchardyn Hv. 212 Life began to 
vade. 1578 Lyte Dodoens v. Ixxix. 648 The leaves, .do not 
vade and perish. 1579 Tomson Calvm's Serjn. Tim. 613/r 
The state of this worlde. .is flitting, and euer vading. 2597 
Gerard Herbal t. xxxii, § 2 (2598) 43 When the flowers be 
vaded, then followe the seede.s. 

j?g. CX400 Rom. Rose 354 Faded was al hit beaute. 
2500-20 Dunbar Coutemflatiouniv^ Thy youth, Sail feid 
as dois the somer flourls. 2655 Nicholas Papers (Camden) 

I I . 261 Our expectation of the breach betweene the crowns 
of France and Cromwell, .is fadinge. 2696 Tate & Brady 
Ps. xvi. II And Joys that never lade. 1828 Mrs. Hemans 
Craves Household 23 She_ Aided 'midst Italian flowers. 1878 
B. Taylor Deuhalion 11. iii. Honors fade unworn. 

1 2 . To grow small or weak ; to decline, decay, 
fail, or faint ; to shrink, lit. and fig. Obs, 

1388 Wyclif Josh, xviii. 3 How longe faden je bi cowar- 
dise. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xni. iii. (1495) 443 A 
manere ryuer that . . fadyth in drye weder. c 1450 in Pol. 
Rel, 4 - L. Poems (1866) 114 poii art h® lufe pat neuere sal 
fade. 2526 Pilgr. Perf (W, de W. 1531) 6 b, The heuenly 
rychesse, that neuer shall fade ne fayle. 1529 More Cmnf. 
agst. Trib. iii. Wks. 1212 The faith shalbe at that tyme so 
far faded, that [etc.]. 2585 J. B. tr. P. Viret's Sch. Beastes 
C b, With the touch thereof [poyson] her heare, her eares, 
and nose, did fade. 

•f 3 . trans. To weaken ; to deprive of freshness 
or vigour ; to corrupt, taint 

C1400 'Pest. Love 1. (1560) 272/2 Ne death, ne no manner 
travayle hath no power myne heart so much to fade, c 1400 
Destr. Troy 9188 A ffrele woman me fades. ^1425 Wyn- 
TouN Cron, xii, i. 69 Set pow hawe fadyt pi Lawte. c 1440 
York My st. i. 132 Sum ar fallen into fylthe pat evermore 
sail fade pam. 2775 [see Faded///!; 42.}. 

4 . intr. Of colour, light, or any object possessing 
these qualities ; To lose brightness or brilliance ; 
to grow dim, faint, or pale. Also with a%my. 

a. [*303 R. Brunne Handl. Synm 929s Hys wrytyng was 
alle to-i ade. ] 23 . . Peart (Gol lancz) Ixxxvii. 6 A parfy t perle 
pat neuer fatez. 2393 Gower Conf. III. 209 The mone is 
somedele faded, a 2400-50 Alexander 5309 ‘ Qui fadi.s .so pi 
faire hew? ‘ said pe faire lady. 1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy i. 
vi, When the day gan faide. 2483 Act i Rich. II L c. 8 
Preamb., The Colours made with (the which Orchell. .faden 
away. <ri6oo Shaks. Sonn. xvxii, lliy eternal summer 
shall not fade. 1728 Freethinker No. 63. 53 The strongest 
Colouring will fade. *783-^ Blakk.SV?5^ Innoc.^ Nurse's 
Song 13 Go and play till the light fades away. 1802 
Southey 7 ’halaba xii.xv, Dimmer now it [the flame] fades, 
and now is quench'd, x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. xi. 74 Light 
. , deepening at one extremity into red, and fading at the 
other into a pure ethereal hue. 

d 2472 Ripley Comp.Alch. Pref. in Ashm.(x652) 127 Colour 
whych wyU not vade. 


2792 Rogers P/mj. Mem. i. 88 When nature fades 
and life forgets to charm. xB%PFyims,(m Nat., Prospects. 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 172 When the fact is seen under the light 
of an idea, the gaudy fable fades. 1876 E. M ellor 

V. 208 The old Dispensation faded away in the dawning 
light of the New. 

, 6 . trans. fa. To lose brilliancy of (colour). 
Obs. b. To cause to lose colour ; to dim, dull, 
wither. "Now rare. 

*559 Cavill in Baldwin's Mirtvur for Magistrates (1563)* 
B iv a, The fresshest colours soonest fade the hue. 15^ 
Marston Pygfnal. iv. 154 So haue I seen the march wind' 
striue to fade The fairest hewe that Art, or Nature made. 
2658 Dryden O. Cromwell xy, No winter could his laurels 
fad^e, 2744 E. Fltn'nooioF'eniale Spectator (1748) I. 272 III-» 
nature, .swells the lip, fades the complexion, contracts the 
brow. 1^68-74 TuckerA/. Wbt/. (1852) II. 587 To brighten or 
fade their colours. 1839 Longfellow Prose Wks, 

(1886) Hi IL iii. 81 The early autumn gives to the summer 
leaves a warmer glow, yet fades them not, 1864 N. Haw- 
thorne Grimskawe's Secret xi. (1883)^133 Tapestiy', or 
carpet .. still retaining much of the ancient colors, where 
there was no visible sunshine to fade them. 

6. intr. To pass away or disappear gradually; 
vanish, die out. Also with 

/>. isgo Spenser F. Q. l v. 15 He stands amazed how he 
thence should fade. 2610 Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 155 Like 
this insubstantiall Pageant faded. 2797 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Italian, vii. And fades, as if into air, at my approach, 2820 

W. Irving Sketch Bk. 1 . ii, I saw the last blue line of my 
native land fade away. 1848 Macaulay Af A/. Eng. II. 134 
Religious animosity . . would of itself fad e away. 2836 Kane 
Arct.Expl. I. vii. 68 Headland after headland, .until they* 
faded into the my-sterious North. 2876 E. yke.VLO'^Priesth, vL 
279 Other persons and things might fade from their memory. 

p. 2538 Starkey England ii. 35 Thys bodyly wele wyl 
sone vade and vanyschaway. 1548 Hall Chron. 117 The 
glory of thenglishemen. .began, .to decay, and vade awaie 
in Fraunce. a 1555 J. Philpot in Pagitt Heresiogr. (1648), 
43 To my great griefe it [a vision] vaded away. 

b. humorously iransf To vanish mysteriously,, 
2848 Thackeray Van. Fairlx. 540 Florence Scape, Fanny. 
Scape and their mother faded away to Boulogne, 
fc. trans. (causativelyL Obs. 

1787 Mirror 295 Those lineaments which time . . had al« 
most faded away from her remembrance. 

f Fade, Obs. rare. [OE. fadian WGer. 
type ^fadbjan, f. ^fada (OHG. vata) state, condi- 
tion ; cf. OHG, keunvatdn to discompose, con- 
found.] trans. To dispose, suit, arrange. 

C1020 Laws of Cnuty EccL xix, And word and w^eorc 
freonda gehwylc fadige mid rihte. c 2400 Sowdane Bab. 678 
He and his sone Sir Ferumbras Here goddis of golde dide 
fade, c 2475 Partenay Prol. 164, 1 . . my witte shal put to 
fade In-to other founne. 

Fade, dial. * To dance from town to coun- 
try’ {W. Comw. Glossl). 

1846 Spec. Cornish Dial 19 A passel of maidens, .begin'd 
for. .to fade so friskis. 

Fade, obs Sc, form of Feud sb.'^ * 

f Fa'deable, <2* Obs. [f. Fade + -able.] 
Liable to fade. 

1633 L Adams Exp. 2 Peter iii. (1865) 884 Neither Christ’s 
honour nor our thankfulness are fadeable things. 

Faded (0hded), pfl. a. [f. as prec. -f -edL] 
That has lost its freshness and vigour; withered, 
decayed, worn out. 

2580 Baret Alv. F 16 Withered, ft^Htdyjdaccidus. 2595 
Spenser Colin Clout 27 The fields with faded flowers did 
.seem to monrne. 2667 Milton P. L. i. 602 Care Sat on his 
faded cheek. 1725 Pope Odyss. xx. 64 Her [Nature’s'! 
faded powers with balmy rest renew. 2775 T. Percival 
Philos.y Med. <§• Exp. ^.2.7.(1776)111. 223 Like faded cheese. 
2797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian xxxi. (1824) 705 The condition 
of Vivaldi, his faded appearance . . were [etc.]. 2820 Keate 
Hyperion i. 90 Old Saturn lifted up His faded eyes. _ 2860 
Farrar Grig. Lang. vi. 116 Every language is a dictionary 
of faded metaphors. 1874 Green Short Hist. iv. 177 The 
faded glories of Arthur’s Court. 1892 Daily News 8 Sept 
6/4 That unenviable cognomen of faded fliowers. 

Mence Ta,'(Ledly adv. 

18. . Dickens (Webster), A dull room fadedly furnished. 

Fadeless (f^HIes), [f. Fade^. -{- -less.] 
That is exempt from fading or decay ; unfading. 

2652 Benlowes Tkeoph. VL xx, Flow'rs. .Which into fade- 
less colours flow, c 2722 W.ATTS Reliq. PtnV.y Ode Death Sir 
71 Abney t Come dress the bed with fadeless flowers. 1796 
Coleridge To f. Cottle^ May your fame fadeless live I 1853 
D. M. Moir Leg. St. Rosalie Poet. Wks, IL 79 Paradise, 
Where all is fadeless. 2854 H. Miller tS'cA, ^-Schm. xvL 
(i860) 277 A deathless, fadeless ray. 

Hence Pa'd,eXes3l3r 

1861 H. Macmillan P'ootn. Page Nat. 189 The robe of 
nature i.*j yet fadelessly green. x8^ L, ^Wallace Bend I nr 
121 Judah gave each . . a last look . . as if to possess himself 
of the scene fadelessly. 

Fader, obs. and dial. f. of Fathee. 

Fadg'e (fed,^), dial, and Uchn. [Etymo- 
logy uncertain : it is not clear whether the word is 
connected with Fadoe v. Cf. OF. fats bundle 
(mod.F. faix burden).] A bundle of leather, 
sticks, wool, etc. ; a bale of goods. 

2588 Wills g’ Inv. N. C.fSurtees^ IL 280 Three hundrethc 
and tbrettene faclges of lynte. 2596 Ibid. 263 One hun- 
dredthe nynty and one fadgs, or bundels, of lynt. 2S08 
Jamieson, Padge, a bundle of sticks. 1858 Simmonds Diet. 
7 'radey Padge. a name amongst leather sellers for a covering 
of undressed leather inclosing a bundle of patent or other 
valuable leather. 1882 Lane. Gloss., Padge, a burden, part 
of a hoise's load. 1883 A Imondbury Gloss., Podge, a bundle 
of cloth, wool, &c. fitted into a pack-sheet and fastened with, 
hewers* 


, PADGE. 

Pad^e Sc, Also ? 6 fage. A large 

ilat loaf or bannock. 

(«in6o9tr. Her Camerarii xx, in Skene Reg, Maj, (1609) 
150b, All kindes of bread, .that is, ane fage [L. ^uackeium} 
symmell, wastell , . and bread of tray t. [The older text of the 
translation (Recorded.) omits the equivalent of quachetum.l 
1719 Ramsay Ep, Hatnilion ii. iii, A Glasgow capon and 
a fadge Ye thought a feast. <^1774 Fergusson E'ajyuePs 
Ingle Poems (1845) 38 A crum O kebbuck whanpi’d and 
dainty fadge. 1808 in Jamieson. 1845 New Statist, Acc, 
Scot., Berwichskire 77 Cakes. . of barley meal, baked to a 
great thickness and called fudges. 

Padge, sb!^ dial. A short fat individual. 

411763* Ld. Thomas ^ Fair A nnet* viii. in Child Eng. ^ 
Sc. Fop, Ball (1885) HI. Ixxiii. 182/2, I sail hae nothing to 
myself Bot a fat fadge by the fyre. 1876 in C. C. Robinson 
Mid-Yorksh. Gloss. 

Padge, sh.^ slang. A farthing. 

2789 G. Parker Life's Painter xv. 161. 281a in J. H. 
N Flash Diet, vx Slang Diet. ts’}. 

radge (fsedg), v. Also 6-7 fadg, fagge. 
[Etymology unknown : first found late in i6th c- 
The various uses of the word are substantially identical 
with those of the older Fay w. OE. of which, 

however, it can neither be a_ variant nor a derivative by any 
known process, Possibly it may have been a new type 
formed unconsciously on the suggestion of fay and some 
word ending in Cf, Fadge sh.^ The clo.se corre- 

spondence of the senses with those of Cotton v. * is remark- 
able.} 

P^ 'L. intr. Of things : To fiit, suit, he suitable. 
Const. dccL or to. Also, to agree, fit in with (a 
thing) ; to agree, go down with ( a person). Ohs. 

2578 Whetstone Promos ^ Cass. Pt. 1, v. v, In good 
soothe, Sir, this match fudged frim. 2599 Marston Seo. 
Villaniei, i. 172 How ill his shape with inward forme doth 
fadge. a 2618 Sylvester Episi. i. 40 111 , mee seems, that 
Cognizance doth fadge To such a Coate. c 262a Fletcher 
Love's Cure 11. ii, The.se clothes will never fadge with me. 
a 1662 Fuller Worthies iv. (1662") 12 The Study of the Law 
did not fudge well with him. 2670 W. Simpson Hydrol, Ess. 
43 You do not.. make it fadge to your purpose. 2681 W. 
Robertson Fhraseol. Gen. (1693) 708 Let men avoid what 
fadgeth not with their stomachs. 1722 Brit. Apollo. IV. 2/1 
Your Rhimes ne'er will Fadge With us. 

'|‘ 2 . Of persons : To do with^ put up with (a 
thing) ; to agree, ‘ hit it rub on (with a person). 

2392 Nashe Strange Newes F ij, A new kind of quicke 
fight, which your, .slow-moving capacitie cannotfadge with. 
1601 Deacon & Walker Spirits ^ Divels 163 The Exorcist 
. .faggeth with me now. 1604 Sr. Bacon's Proph. 123 in 
Hazl. E. P. P. lY. 272 The merry Crew, That with no 
drinke coulde fadge, But where the fat they knew. _ 2639 
Sir J. Lenke in Mem. Verney Fam. (1892) I. 209 Mistress 
ffaufkner and ray lady do fad|;e. 2643 Milton Divorce 
Pref., They .shall,. be made, .spight of antipathy to fadge 
together. 1678 Butler Hud. 111. ii. 25 When they thriv’d, 
they never fadg’d, But only by the ears engag’d. 

t”b. To be content or willing, agree, ‘make up 
one^s mind ’ do something. Obs. 

1392 Warner Alb. Eng. viii. xl. ( 2612) 295 For it did many 
fadge to ^'ght. 2644 Quarles Shefik. Orac. vii, My rambling 
flocks would never fadge to stay Within ray pastures. 1633 
Gurnall Ckr. in Arm. v, (1669) 20/2 If you cannot love 
naked truth, you will not fadge to go naked for truth. 

irans. f To fit (the parts of) together (obs.). 
Also, To fadge uf ; to fit up, piece together, rare. 
Cf. Fudge v. 

1674 N. Fairfax <5* Sdv. 75 The Watch thus fadg’d 
together. 1863 MRa Whitney B'aiihGartney iv. 28 Frocks 
'fudged up’ out of old faded breadths of her mistress’s 
dresses. ^ ^ 

\ 4 i. intr. To fit in with or suit the surround- 
ings ; hence to get on, succeed, thrive. Of an 
event : To come off. Often with indef. subject, 
//, ihaty this, matters, things, etc. It wont fetdge : 
it won’t act. Obs. 

1S73 G. Harvey (Camden) 142 Nothing fadgith, 

th.at with them is at variaunce. 2589 Warner Alb. Eng. vi. 
xxix. (1612) 145 If gold but lacke m graines, the wed^ding 
fadgeth not. 2608 Merry Detnl Edmonton in H azl. Dods- 
iey X. 230 You see how matters fadge. 1623 G. Sandys 
Trav. 273 The jEthiopian Priest first enters (without 
whom, they say, the miracle will not fadge\ 1639 Fuller 
Holy Wa^^ V. xv. (1647) 255 Why do our English merchants 
bodies fadge well enou^ in Southern aire? 2630 R. Genti- 
179 Either the seed doth not fadge and 
take root there, or it turnes to poyson, 2673 Wycherley 
Cotmtry Wife iv. iii. 45 Well, sir, how fudges the new de- 
sign? 1694 R. L'Estrange Fables 44 The Fox.. saw it 
would not fadge. 1809 Scott in Lockhart Ltfe{xZ^<pi III. 
39s, I shall be impatient to hear how your matters fadge. 
2880 W. Cornwall Gloss. s.v., ‘ That ’ull never fadge.* 

F 5 . Of persons ; To make things fit ; hence, to 
get on, succeed. Obs. 

2622 { 2 otgr. s.v. Moiildre, Let him that cannot fadge in 
one course, fall to another. 2630 J. Taylor (Water P.) 
Unnat. Fatker'^Vs^ii. xfifa. He.. saw that he could not 
fadge there [in Holland] according to his desire. 2789 
CowFER 6 June, We.. have none but ourselves to de- 
pend on.. Well, we can fadge. 

6. To make one’s way ; to jog along ; to trudge. 
rare exc. dial. [Perh. a different word.] 

2638 R. Franck North. Mem. (2821) 266 From hence we 
fadg to Ferry-Brigs. 2853 Robinson Whithy Gloss, s.v., ‘ He 
goes fudging along ’. 1862 Fraser’s Mag. Dec. 764 A man 
came fudging nimbly after me on a fresh ass, 2870 Barber 
Fomess Folk 3 [Lane. Gloss.\ I.. fudged away up Gams- 
well. 2876 C. G Robinson Mid-Yorksh. Gloss. s.v., ‘Thou 
fadges like an old horse.’ 

Lienee Padge sb. dial., a slow regular motion, 
a jog-trot. Also 

1873 }l\mJOiij> Swaledale Gloss., Fadge-trot, a jog-trot. 
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1877 Ross, etc. Holdemess Gloss., Fadge, a jog-trot. 2878 
in Dickinson Cumherld. Gloss, s.v. 

t Pa*dg’iBg‘, ppl, a. Obs. [f. as prec. -1- -ing 2 .] 
That fits, suits, etc. ; well-matched. 

41612 Chapman Iliad 194 He. .much was joy’d that 
single strokes should try This fudging conflict. 

l“adgy (fse-d^i), a. dial. [f. Fadge sb.^ + -T.] 
Corpulent, fat, unwieldy. 

28^-78 in Halliwell. 1877 in Robinson Whitby Gloss. 
tS'a’ding, fa’dding, sb. Obs, [Etymology 
unknown ; the Ir. feaddn (fa*d§n) pipe, whistle, 
has been suggested ; but cf. Fade The name 
of a dance, app. Irish. ‘With a fading’ was the 
refrain of a popular song of an indecent character. 

2622 Beaum. & B'l. Knt. Burning Pestle in. v, I will have 
him dance Fading ; Fading is a fine jig. 2612 Shaks. Wmt. 
T, IV. iv. 19s He has the prettiest Loue-songs. .with such 
delicate burthens of Dildo’s and Fadings. 2626 B. Jonson 
Epigr.xc'ni, See you yond’ Motion? not the old fa-ding, . 
But one more rare. 2633 Shirley Bird in a Cage iv. i, 
Under her coats the Ball will be found, With a fading. 
2672 Jordan Lend. Tri, 13 To the tune of — ^With a Fadding. 
fading' (0i*dig), vbl. sb. [f. Fade v.^ +-ingC] 
The action of the vb. Fade; also, the period of 
decay. Fading out', a gradual dying out. 

2579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 178 The fading of our dayes, 
1617 Hieron Wks. II. 233 Persons . . discontinuin|; their 
attendance herein . .presently manifest a kind of slaking and 
fading in good duties. 2709 Steele Tatler No. 95 F 2 
That fading in her Countenance. ^ 2875 Whitney Life Lang. 
V. 90 We may call it an attenuation, a fading-out. 

Fading “dig), /jiJ/. IZ. [f. as prec. + -IRG 2 .] 
That fades, in various senses of the vb. 

1535 CovERDALE Isa. xxviii. I The faydinge fioure. 2576 
Fleming Panopl. Epist. 364 Vadeing sbadowes. 2635 
Fuller Ck. Hist. i. iv. § 5 Wonder not that he.. should 
wish for fading Water. 1658 T. Goodwin Fair Prospect 37 
Like a cupboard of glasses, fair to the eye, but very brittle 
and fading. 2690 Locke Hum. Und. 11. x. (1695)71 The 
Pictures drawn in our Minds are laid in fading Colours. 
2804 J. Grahame Sabbath 5 The fading flowers. That 
yester-mom bloom’d waving in the breeze. x86o Tyndall 
Glac. I. vii, 57 The fading light warned me that it was time 
to return. 

b. LW. Of the petals: Withering before fertiliza- 
tion is completed. 

2776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) I. 318 Petals.. per- 
manent, hut fading. 

Hence Fa*d 5 iigly adv., Pa-diugrness, tendency 
to fade. 

2838 Taifs Mag. V. 36 The cold moonshine fadingly 

struggled. 18.. ? Keats To Poems (2889) 346 Do not 

look so sad. . and fadingly. 2654 W. Montagu Devout Ess. 
xi. § 3 Beautie, the fadingness whereof is the great detector 
of our fraihie. 2733 Diet. Polygraphicum, Fadingness is 
represented in painting, by a lady clad in green [etc.]. 

Fadme, -om, etc., obs. ff. Fathom, 
t Fadoo'dle. Obs. rare^^, Something foolish 
or ridiculous ; nonsense. 

a 1670 Racket Abp. Williajns n. (1692) 231 When all the 
stuff m the letters are scann’d, what fadoodies are brought 
to light, 

Fady (f^^*di), [f. Fadezi. T ending 

to fade, shading off by degrees into a paler hue, 

2730 -6 in B ailey (folio), c 2750 Shenstone Ruin'd A bbey 
280 The vivid vermeil left his fady cheek, 1763 — Ess. 
105 Planted . .with yew-trees, then firs, then with trees more 
and more fady. 1775 in Ash ; and in later Diets. 

Fae, Sc. var. of Fob. 

Fsecal (frkal), a. Also 7-9 fecal, [f. L. 
fsec-em.fsiX, dregs + -AL, Cf. Y.flcal.'] Belonging 
to or of the nature of fseces, characterized by the 
presence of faeces, as in f meal abscess. fistula, tumour, 
2542 R. Copland GuydotCs Quest. Chirurg., Lytell celles, 
wherin the fecall mater taketh forme. 2623 Hart A rraignm. 
Ur. i. ii. 6 Easilier to expell the fecall excrements, 2730-6 
Bailey (.folio), P'xcal Matter. 1773 NouRSEin Phil. Irans. 
LXVI, 438 The faecal discharge les.sened daily. 2872 
Huxley Pkys. vi. 255 The characteristic faecal odour and 
colour. 2878 T. Bryant Surg. I. 2 An abdominal 

tumour may be . . faecal. 2884 Syd. Soc. Lex., Fistula, faecal, 
an abdominal fistula opening into an intestine. 

+ F0eca*lity. In7facaXity. [f. prec. + -itt.] 
concr. Fjecal matter. 

2633 Urquhart Rabelais i. iv. 23 O the fmr fecality where- 
with .she swelled. 

Fcecaloid (ff'kaloid), a. [f. as prec. + -oiD.] 
Resembling fjEces. 

1882 Quain Diet. Med. (Intestinal Obstruction 739', The 
vomit is. .faecaloid in appearance and odour, 

tFasca'tion. Obs, [f. next + -atioi^.] 

1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., Faecation.. a term in the older chemis- 
try for the separation of a deposit from a fluid, 

Fseces (frsiz), jA //. Forms: 5-8 feces, -is, 
6 fscies, fesses, (8 faeces), 7- fleeces, [a. L. 
fmces pi. of fmx dregs.] 

1 . Sediment ; dregs, lees, subsidence, refuse. 

2460-70 Bk. Quintessence i. 4 Rotun fecis of wiyn. 1527 

Andrew Brunswyke's Distyll, Waters l& ylj, Euery water 
shold be cast upon his owne feces. 2594 Rlat lewelldio. 
IT. 40 The Lee or faeces of y* best sallet oyle. 2633 Cul- 
pepper Riverius i. ii. 23 The fecies or residents of the Powder 
m the bottom, x'jtps Lend, Country Bre^u. i. (ed. 4) 73 
The Faeces or Sediment which cause.s the Fermentation to 
be fierce or mild. ^ 28x1 A. T- Thomson Land. Disp. 1x8x8) 
524 Set^apart the liquor, that the faeces, .may subside. 

2 . Waste matter that is discharged from the 
bowels; excrement. 

2639 Beaumont & Fletcher Af, Thomas ii, iii Do you 
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mark the faeces? ’Tis a most pestilent contagious fever, 
2732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 293 If there be any Acri- 
mony in the Faeces. 2748 Hartley Man 1. i. 96 

The Impressions which the Aliment, Bile, and Faces, make 
upon the villous Coat, 1802 Med. yml. VIII. 369 Ihe ex- 
pulsion of the feces. 287a Huxley Phys. vi. 139 The residue 
. . leaves the body as the feces. 

f Fsexicsblj <2:, Obs. [i L. y&4-^j+-io + -AL.] 

e= FiECAL. 

2594 Plat gewell-ho. n. 35 Hee..did .. also make good 
vineger the fecicall parte of thereof. Ibid. iii. 10 Fecicall. 

Fsecilla, fecula (fe-ki?Ha). PI, -m. [a. L. 
fsecula crust of wine, dim. coi fmxx see F.fiCES. 
Cf. ^.fkule. 

The spelling At is now the more common, biit_ is not 
in accordance with analogy, as L. word.s not anglicized in 
termination ordinarily retain their original spelling.] 

1 . ‘ The sediment or lees which subsides from the 
infusion of many vegetable substances, esp. applied 
to starch’ {Syd. Soc. Lex, 1884). Amylaceous 
fsecula'. starch. Green fseculafft. fkule verie)i 
see quot. 1800. 

2684 tr, Bonefs Merc. Compii. v. 246 It is better to use 
the powder of the root [of Paeony] than the fecula. 1792 
Hamilton BerthoUet's Dyeing IX, 11. n. ii. 76 The_ fecula 
remaining on the filter he compared to . . Carolina indigo, 
x8oo tr. Lagrange's Chem. II. 258 Green Fecula, is extracted 
from the juice of vegetables : this green colour is exceedingly 
fugitive. .The other kind, called Amylaceous Fecula, is in a 
great measure extracted from corn. 2810 Henry Elem. 
Chem. (1840) II. 257 The fecula. .is not dissolved, but merely 
suspended mechanically. 1858 Carpenter Yeg. Phys. §6gx 
The bulbs generally contain a large quantity of fecula, 

2 . Sediment in general, dregs, sing, and pi rare. 

2826 J. Smith Panorama Sc. Sf Art II. 385 Astringent 

vegetables, .precipitate a fine black fecula from sulphate of 
iron. 2823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 411 Linseed oil., 
is. .filtered to free it from feculae. 

Fseeulenee, -ency, -ent : see Fec-. 
Faacnndity, obs. f. of Fecuhdity. 

Faein, ob.s. f. of Fain. 

Faerie, faery (f^-eri), sb. (a.) arch. [A 
variant of Faiey ; it prob. existed in ME. (cf. OF. 
faerie), but its first known appearance is as em- 
ployed a 7 xh. by Spenser (usually as trisyllable). 
In present usage, it is practically a distinct word, 
adopted either to express Spenser’s peculiar modi- 
fication of the sense, or to exclude various un- 
poetical or undignified associations connected with 
the current ioim fairy 

I . The realm or world of the fays or fairies; 
fairyland, fairydom (cf. Faiky jA T). Usually, the 
imaginary world depicted in Spenser’s Faery 
Queene, the personages of which have little or no 
resemblance to the ‘ fairies ’ of popular belief. 

2390 Spenser F. Q. 11. Introd. i. None that breatheth living 
aire does know Where is that happy land of E’aery. ^ 1818 
Shelley Rev. Islam Ded. i, Some victor Knight of Faiiry, 
183s Willis PencilUngs II. xlix. 80 A grass so verdant . . 
that it seems the very floor of faery. 2870 Morris Earthly 
Far, I. n. 554 IMen dreaded there to see The uncouth things 
of faSrie. 

t 2 . «= Fairt sb. 2. Obs. 

2612 Drayton Poly-olb. iv. 307 The feasts that vnder- 
ground the FaSrie did him make, 
t 3 . = Faiey sb. a. Obs 

1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. iv. 25 The stout Faerie, .Thought all 
their giorfe vaine. 1392 — Tears of Mmes The..light- 
foote Faeries. 2634 Milton 436 No goblin or swart 

faery of the mine, Hath hurtful power o’er true virginity. 

4 . attrib. passing into adj. (never in predicative 
use), with sense : Of or belonging to ‘ faerie re- 
sembling fairyland, beautiful and unsubstantial, 
visionary, unreal. Also Comb., as faeryland, -tale ; 
faery fair, frail adjs. 

_ 2390 Spenser {title), The Faerie Queene.^ Ibid. i. Introd. 
ii, Lay forth . . The antique rolles . . Of Faerie knights. Ibid, 
n.^ Introd, iv, Of faery lend yet if he more inquyre By cer- 
tein signes. .He may it find. 2398 Shaks, Alerry' W. tv, vi, 
20 To night at Hernes-Oke . . Must my sweet Nan present 
the Faerie-Queene. 2652 Brome Joviall Crew iv, Wks. 
1873 III, 427 A House, .built upon Faery-Ground. 1667 
Milton P. L. 1. 781 Faerie Elves Whose Midnight Revels 
, .some belated Peasant sees, 2804 Wordsw. 7 o the Cuckoo 
viii, The Earth . . Again appears to be An unsubstantial 
faery place. 2820 Keats .S'/. viii, Hoodwink’d with 

faery fancy. 2839 Hallam Hist. Lit, v. n. §89 I’Ih; le- 
gends of Faeryland. 2868 Ld. Houghton SHt-ct. fr. H ’ks. 
274 So faery-frail, so faery-fair. 2890 R. Rridgi:s Shorter 
Poems hi. v, To taste the faery cheer Of spirits in a dream. 

Fafell, var, of FA\Eh, 

t Fa’jEEe, 'O, Obs. or dial. [Gf echoic origin : 
cf. maffie ; also dial, faff a puff of wind, fqfio 
blow in sudden gusts.] a. To stutter or stammer ; 

I to utter incoherent ■ sounds. . 'b. To saunter; to^ 
.fumble, c. Of ,a sail ;■ To finp idly in the wind. 

2570 Levins Manlp. g To Faffle, ba km tire, ■ Ibid. ,127 
Faral. 2380 in BaretA/?'. F. .19. 2782 in Hutton Tour 
j to Caves Gloss. 2869 in Lonsdale Gloss, s. v. 

I Fag (fjeg), jAt [f. the vb.] 

1 , That which cause.s weariness ; hard work, toil, 
drudgery, fatigue, colloq. 

2780 Mad. D’Arblay Diary Sf Lett. 13 Apr., This was my 
fag till after tea. 2798 Nki.son Lett\i8\e^) II. 233 As no 
fleet has more fag than this, nothing but tlse . greatest 
attention can keep them healthy. 2847 Mrs. Caklylk Ldt. 

II. 8 Not worth the fag of going and coming, i860 Dixon 
Hist. Baemi x, § 19 The fag and contest oi the world. 
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FAGGOT. 


2. In English public schools, a junior who per- ' 
forms certain duties for a senior. Also frans/,^ 
drudge. 

1785 R. Cumberland Ohserverxcv. § 3 , 1 had the character 
at school of being the very best fag' that ever came into it. 
1811 L. M. Hawkins Ctess ^ Gertr. I. 50 She . . finds her- 
self in the situation of * a fag * at our public schools. 1841 
Macaulay IV, Hastings Ess. (1851) 597 He [Hastings] hired 
Impey with a tart or a ball to act as fag. 1857 Hughes Tom 
Brown i. viii, The. .night-fags had left duty. 

transf. « 1839 Praed Poems (1864) II, 115 William Tag, 
Thalia's^ most industrious fag. 1855 Thackeray Newcomes 
1. 171 The diminutive fag of the studio. 

8 . attrib.to?» fag-day^ -partner [cL fagging partner 
under F AGOING ///. tz.). 

1828 Aird in Blachw. Mag. Dec. 713/1 A fag partner 
at whist when a better fourth hand is wanting. 1885 Pall 
Mall G. 27 May 6/1 Far more exhausting than a fag day 
of five hours at Rugby. 

t Pag* (fsegh Obs, exc. in Comb, and dial, 
[See h AG z;.] 

1. Something that hangs loose ; a flap. In quot. 
attrib. See also Fag-end. 

i486 Bk. St. A lbans B j a, The federis at the wynge next 
the body be calde the flagg or the fagg federis. 

2. =«Fag-end in various senses. 

cis8o J. Chappell Will in Noake Worcestershire Relics 
(1877) 34 To his sister-in-law he [a clothier] leaves a ‘ fagg ' 
to make her a petticoat, .to Roger Massye. .a white fagg to 
make him a coat. ax6z6 Middleton Changeling ni. iii, 
I'o finish (as it were) and make the fagg Of all the Revels. 
1639 Fuller Aff. Inj. Jmioc. i. vi. 5, 1 have, .presented the 
whole Cloath of his Book,, Length and Breadth, and List 
and Fag and all. 1775 Ash, Fag. , the fringe at the end of 
a rope. 

8 . dial. a. An odd strip of land. I). Odds and 
ends of pasture-grass. 

x83o Times 17 Sept. 8/5 The fags along the sides of the 
river are being irretrievably damaged. 1884 Lawson Upton 
Gloss., Fag, generally Ola Fag, tufts of last year's grass 
not eaten down. 

Fag (fseg', sb,^ [Etymology unknown ; perh. 
senses i and 2 do not belong to the same word.] 

1. A * knot ’ in cloth. 

1464 Act. 4 Ed7v. IV, c. i, En cas que ascune autlel di- 
versite ou Rawe, Skawe, cokell ou fagge, aveigne destre en 
ascun part des ditz draps. 1858 Simmonds Diet, Trade, 
Fag.. a. knot in cloth. 

2. A parasitic insect which infects sheep ; a 
sheep-tick; hence a disease of sheep. Also,.f/z^^- 
fag. dial, attrib, fag- water (see quot.). 

^ 1789 Projects m Ann, Reg. 71 Hippobosca ovina, called 
in Lincolnshire sheep faggs. 1877 iV”. Line. Gloss., Sheep- 
fag, a parasitic insect that infests the wool of sheep. 1886 
S. IV. Line. Gloss., Fag-water, water mixed with arsenic 
and soft-soap in which sheep are dipped to kill the ticks. 
Fa^ (hug), v. [Of obscure etymology; the 
common view that it is a corruption of Flag v, 
would satisfacto.ily account for the sense; see 
quot. 148 > in Fag sbA i. Cf. also Faik 27 . 3 ] 
f i. intr. To flag, droop, decline {lit. and figl) ; 
to fall off, swerve /rdwi, into. Obs. exc. dial, 
1S30PALSGR 543 x, I fagge from the trouthe (Lydgate) : this 
terme is nat in our comen use. 1363-87 Foxs A.l^- M. (1596) 
1017/2 His handes fagged downwai’d. 1624 Bp. Hall True 
Pence-7ncdier 24 Woe be to those partiaU lodges, .the girdle 
of whose equitie faggs downe on that side where the purse 
hangs. 1639 Fuller Waraoz Elective States.. often 
fagge aside into schismes and factions. 1708-11 G. Mac- 
kenzie Lmes (1722) III, 292 The Italian attacked him with 
such., Eagerne.ss, that he began to fag, having overacted 
himself, 1786 Harvest Rig in R, Chambers Pop. Poems 
Scot. 1862 44 They never fag. 1878 Cumbrld. Gloss., Fag 
. . to hang back. 

2, To do something that wearies one ; to work 
hard ; to labour, strain, toil. 

1773 Mad. D'Arblay Early Diary Apr., All day I am 
fagging at business. 1794 Ld. Spencer in Ld. Auckland! s 
Corr. in. 299 Arthur Paget, on whose account I am now 
fagging to Berlin. 1829 Scott Jpil. 19 Mar., I fagged at 
my review on Ancient Scottish H^storJ^ 1S59 Dickens T, 
7 'wo Cities II. viii, The Marquis in his travelling carriage 
. .fiigged up a steep hill. 1862 Sat. Rev. 8 Feb. 144 Like 
giving up a problem instead of fagging on till it is solved. 
1884 Lawson Upton Gloss., Fag . , to pull hard as at a 
rope. 

8 . trans. To make (one) fatigued ; to tire, weary. 
Said of both persons and things. 

1S36 Scott Jrnl. Apr,, I worked at. .correcting manu- 
script, which fags me excessively, 1836 E, Howard 
R. Ree/er xxii, He would fag me desperately at cricket. 
1858 B'ness Bunsen in Hare Life 11. iv. 235 Correcting 
the vast number of sheets that have come, .has fagged him 
too much. 1879 Dixon Brit, Cyprus xxvii. 269 No one 
cares to fag himself with talk. 

4. In Public School phraseology, a. intr. To 
be a fag, to act as a fag ; to perform certain ser- 
vices for another. To fa^ out : to go as fag, esp. 
in cricket, to field, 

180S J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life <ed. 3) in. xv. 48 
Fagging for a niggardly glutton. 1857 T. Hughes Tom 
Brown i. viii, I won't fag except for the sixth, i860 Thack- 
eray Pajers, On a foke 89 The ground where 

you had to fag out on holidays,^ i88x Mmm* Flag. XLIII. 
*8^2 They must, .fag out at cricket. 

t>. trans. To make a fag of; to compel to do 
certam offices. 

1824 Southey in G. Southey <?• Corr. 1, 138 He was 
not high enough in the school to fag me. 1845 Alb. Smith 
Fort. Scatterg. Fam, xvi, (1887) 53 He was fagged in the 
schoolroom during the hours that he was at the mercy of 


his superior fellows. 1857 T. Hughes Tom. Brerwn i. viii, 
What right have the fifth-form boys to fag us? 1889 A. R. 
Hope in Boy^s Own Paper 699/2 He [the prefect] used to 
fag me to blow the chapel organ for him. 

6 . Naut, (See quots.) Cf. Fag sbd^ 

1841 Dana Seamads Manual 104 A rope is fagged when 
the end is untwisted. 1867 Smyth Sailofs Word-bk. 285 
Fag out, .to wear out the end of a rope or end of canvas. 

6 . slang. To beat. Obs. [? A distinct word ; cf. 

Feague-J 

^ a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Fag, to Beat, 1730-6 
in Bailey (folio). 1847-78 in Halliwell. 

Fag (feg), vA dial. Also vag. 

1. trans. To cut corn with a sickle and a hooked 
stick ; « Bag 

1841 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. II. i. 120 Six ridges, .being 
fagged or cut at the ground. 1854 Ibid. XV, i. 213 Some 
farmers fag a large quantity of barley. 1873 in Parish 
Sussex Gloss. s.v. iSlK Berksk. Gloss, s. v. Vag, ‘When the 
straa be long, vaggin' wuts be better’n mawin’ on um,' 

2. Comb., B.S fag-hook >^fagging-hook. 

1875 Parish Sussex Gloss., Fag-hook. 

Hence Pa*ggmg vbl. sb. Also attrib. ^ as fagging- 
hook, -stick, 

1844 Jrnl. R. Agric, Soc. V. i. 28 Little fagging or bag- 
ging. .is performed except in the vicinity of the metropolis. 
1854 Ibid. XV. I. 213 The straw is cut close to the ground 
with a fagging hook. x88i Oxford Gloss. Supp. s. v., A 
hooked stick, called a faggin' stick. 

tFa-gald, faggald. Sc. Obs. [Corrupt 
form of P'aggot,] A faggot. 

*375 ARBOUR Bruce xvn. 615 Gret fagalds [ed. Skeat 
flaggatis] tharofF thai maid Gyrdyt with irne bands braid. 
cxj\g]o Henry Wallace xi. 897 Full feill fagaldys in to the 
dyk thai cast. 1333 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1 1. 146 Con gall. . 
Richt mony fagald all that nycht gart mak. 1829 Hogg 
Sheph. Cal. II. 18 I’m sure ony o' them’s worth a faggald 
of thee. 

Fagarie, -ary, obs. £f. Vagary. 

t Fage, 'o. Obs. exc. dial. Also 4 faage, 5 
fagg, 9 dial, fadge. [Of unknown origin; not 
identical with Fadge 27.] 

1. trans. To coax, flatter ; to beguile, soothe. 

C1340 Cursor M. 7622 (Fairf.) Dauid come him to fage. 

« 1400-30 Alexander For 30 bot fage ay )>e flesche & 
felsen it wele. c 1470 Harding Chron lxvi. u, Such subtyll 
meane to fage the kyng he fande, 

2. absol. OX intr. To coax, flatter, toady; to speak 
coaxingly to. 

cx'gbo Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 44 It is manere of 
ypocritis. .to fage and to speke pleasantli to men, but for 

r vel entent. 138a ~ Judg. xiv. 15 Faage to thi man. c 1430 
ydg. Bochas l. xiii. (1554) 25 b, Women can flatter and 
fage. c 1460 — Order of Fools 66 He that falsluy wul fage. 
1471 Ripley Comp. Aim. v. in Ashm. (1652) 159 The Fox 
can fagg and fayne. x88i Evans Leicestersh, Gloss., Fadge, 
to ‘ toady to play the parasite. 

Hence f Ta ffer, a flatterer ; also ranging vhl. sb. 
and ppl. a. Obs. exc, dial. 

143s Misyn Fire of Love 20 Fagiars & bakbitars. 

1483 Caih. Angl. 120 A Fager, adulator, ^1380 Wyclif 
Serm. Sel. Wks. 1. 56 pei spaken fagynge words as ypocritis 
doen. Ibid. III. 175 pis was a fagynge of J>efendus childur. 
C1440 Vork Mysi. xxx. 513 With-outen fagyng. ^ 1430 
Mirotir Saluacioun Sho broght him inne with faging 
wordes white. 1483 Catk. Angl. 120 A Fagynge, blandkia. 
Ibid., Fagynge, blandns. 1^3 Almondbnry Gloss., Fage- 
ing or Fagey, deceiving, flattering, soft-sawdering. 

f Fa*g[e, sb. Obs. [f. prec. vb.] The action of 
coaxing or deceiving ; a deceit, fiction. 

1420 J. Page Siege Rouen in Arckseol. XXI 1 . 370, I wille 
haue it withoute fage. c 1450 Lydg. Hist. Thebes, Hold it 
for no fage. 1692-1732 in Coles. 1721 in Bailey, 

Fa^-end (fse^giemd). [f. Fag sbf + End.] 

1. The last part of a piece of cloth ; the part that 
hangs loose, often of coarser texture than the rest. 

1721-1800 in Bailey, 1778 Lave Feast 21 Like base Fag- 
Ends will surely be cut on. 1809 Tomlin Law Diet. s. v. 
Fag, The fag-end. .where the weaver, .works up the worst 
part of his materials, 1838 in Simmonds Diet. Trade. 
b. Of a rope : An untwisted end. 

*775 la Ash. 1808 Whitbread Sp, in Ho. Commons 22 
Jan., Sooner than have surrendered the fag end of a cotton 
rope to England.^ 1840 R. Dana Bf. Mast. xxii. 66 There 
was no rust, no dirt, .no fag ends or topes. 

2. tranf. The last part or remnant of anything, 
after the best has been used ; the extreme end, 
e. g. of a portion of space or time, a collection of 
persons, a written composition, volume, etc. 

1613 R. Tailor Hog lost Pearl in Dodsley (1780) VI. 329 
There's the fag-end of a leg of mutton, a 1636 Bp, Hall 
Revelation Unrev. § 1 The fag-end of this last century. 
1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 5 This wind was^ the fag-end of a 
Hurricane. <21687 Cotton Martial i. ii. (16957 3 Where 
now a goodly terrace does extend.. Was but the court's fag 
and expiring end. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. Ti. 174 The turn- 
ing out of the Fag-end of that Parliament. 1729 Berkeley 
Skel. Serm. vi. Wks. IV. 640 The first fruits, .to thedeviL the 
fag-end, when faculty for good and evil is gone, to God. 
1747 Hooson Mined s Diet. N j. The Fagg ends of a certain 
Lordship, 1^63 Sterne TV. Shandy (1^2) VIII. xxxv, 199 
To be wove into the fa^ end of the eighth volume. 1844 
Dickens Mart. Chuz. xl^ To . .hum the fag-end of a song. 
1833 C. Bede Verdant Green iv, The old Kidderminster 
carpet burnt into holes with the fag-ends of cigars. 1882 
Miss Braddon Mt. Royal 1. viii. 241 Vegetating at the 
fag-end of England. 

Fagged (fsegd),///. a. [f. Fag + -ed' 1.] 
fl. Flaccid, drooping. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man vj. 88 They Incontinent become 
slacke, nairow together, fagde, and shorter. 


2. Wearied out, excessively fatigued. 

1780 Mad. D’Arblay Diary <$• Lett. May, I felt horribly 
fagged. _ 2841 Catlin N. Amer, Iftd. (1844) H. xlvii. 97 
Leave him fagged out by the way-side. 1862 Mrs. H. Wood 
Mrs. Hallib. i. v. 25 You look thin and fagged. 1883 E. 
Pennell-Elmhirst Cream Leicestersh. 300, I have seldom 
seen as many fagged faces as on Saturday. 

Fagger (fse'gar). [f. Fag -f- -EEk] One 
who lags. a. One who has a junior boy as his fag 
at school, b. One who works hard. 

a. 1836 E. Howard R. Reefer liv, I was the fagged, and 
not the fagger. 1885 Academy 6 June 393/3 It would 
be of some interest to ascertain his fagger's name. 

b. 1833 W. JowETT Mem. C. Neale (1835) 38 He had ,. 
never been a hard fagger. 1843 Fraser s Mag. XXVII. 45 
The hardest faggers and the hardest idlers. 

Faggery (fas'gori). [f. Fag + -ery.] The 
system of fagging at public schools. 

1833 De Quincey a utobiog. Sk. Wks. 1. 207 Faggery was 
an abuse too venerable, .to be touched by profane hands. 

Fagging (fm'gig), vhl. sb. [f. Fag z^.-f-iNG^.] 
The action of the vb. Fag. 

1. The action of working hard or wearying one- 
self at something ; an instance of this, hard work. 
Also fagging about. 

iy77 Mad. D’Arblay Early Diary (1889) n. 163 After all 
this fagging, Mr. Lowndes sent me word, that he. .could not 
think of printing it [the book]. 1837 Lockhart Scott 
(1839) I. 194 The ordinary indoor fagging of the chamber in 
George's Square. 1849 E. E. Napier Excurs. S. Africa 
II. 122 Hard knocks, hard fare, and hard fagging of every 
descrii)tion. 1830 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 11. 110, I had such, 
a fagging about last year. 

2. slang. (See quot.) 

177s Ash, Fagging, a beating or thumping, 

3. The system under which a junior boy acts as 
fag to a senior. Also attrib. 

1824 T. M EDWIN Convers. Byron (1832) 1. 77 Drury's kind- 
ness.. enabled me to bear, .fagging. 1823 C. M. Westma- 
coTT Eng. Spy I. 42 In no fear of fagging. 1823 S, R. in 
Hone Every-day Bk. 1. 1291 The fagging system was only 
to be tolerated. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scot. 11. v. 
202 For elevating the tone of the School he made use of 
the sixth form and of fagging. 

Fagging (fe-gig ), ppl. a. [f. F ag ty. -h -ing 2 .] 
That fags, in senses of the vb. 

1S06 SuRR Winter in Lond, (ed. 3) I. 20 An idle fagging 
partner. 1862 Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. Hallib. 1. v, 25 Mine is 
a fagging profession I 

Faggot, fagot (fm-g^t), sb. Forms: 4 
faget(t, 4-6 faggott, 5 fagatt, -ot(t, 6 fagget, 
Sc. faggat, 4 - fagot, 5 - faggot. See also Fagald. 
[a. ’^x. fagot, of unknown origin ; cf. It. fa{n)gottol\ 

1. A bundle of sticks, twigs, or small branches of 
trees bound together : a. for use as fuel. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3x64. (Cott.) ysaac a fagett broght, 
1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. xvn. cxiix. (1495)703 Thornes 
. .ben bounde in faggottes. .and brent in ouens. 1478 Bury 
Wills (Camden) 77 l‘he price of the c fagots iijs vjd. 1378 
Glide 4- G. Ball. (1868) 92 As the flame burning quhair it 
can find The faggat. 1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. Impr. 11653)1 
36 Thou must take good green Faggots. 1770 Goldsm. Des. 
Vill. 133 To pick her wintiy fegot from the thorn. 1821 
Clare Vill, Minsir. I. 128 Goody begg'd a helping hand 
To heave her rotten faggot up. t86<5 Rogers Agric. d* Prices 
I . xviii. 424 In all probability the fagot was of very various 
sizes. 

f b. Aff/. for use in fascines. Obs. 

CX4.00 Sosvdone Bah, 285 Fagotis to he we.. And fille the 
dikes faste anoon. 1348 Hall Chron. txz Castyng faggottes 
into the diches. 1^3 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 1064 
[He] would oftentimes, .carrie a fagot,. before him. .for the 
raising of the mount. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 165 F3 
The Black Prince .. filled a Ditch with Faggots as success- 
fully as the Generals of our Times do it with B'ascines. 

2. With special reference to the practice of burn- 
ing heretics alive, in Jir& and faggot % 

T to fry a faggot, to be burnt alive ; also, to bear, 
carry a faggot, as those did who renounced heresy. 
Hence fig. the punishment itself. 

<**555 Latimer Serm. <§• Rem. (1845)277 Running out of 
Germany for fear of the fagot. 1621 Bp. Mountagu Dia- 
tribae 44 You de.serued to fry a fagot. 1649 Hall 
Cases Consc. 111. v. 274 Fagots were never ordained by 
the Apostle for arguments to confute hereticks. 16^ 
Poole Dial. betw. Protest, 4* Papist 11735) loi You answer 
our Arguments with Fire and Faggot. 1721 Strype EccL 
Mem. I. viii. 86 He should go before the cross bare-headed 
. .carrying a faggot on his shoulder. 1741-8 Watts Improv* 
Mind I. xiv* 195 Mitres or Faggots have been the Rewards 
of different Persons according as they pronounced these 
consecrated Syllables, or not pronounced them. 1808 J, 
Barlow Columb. iv. 206 Racks, wheels and crosses, faggots, 
stake.s and strings. 1868 J, H. Blunt Ref Ck. Eng. L 85 
Wolsey caused them to carry a faggot to the fire -.Henry 
placed them in the midst of actual faggots. 1888 J. Gaird- 
NER in Did. Nat. Biog. XIII. 30/2 It is not easy to answer 
arguments in prison, with fire and faggots in the background. 

b. The embroidered figure of a faggot, which 
heretics who had recanted were obliged to wear 
on their sleeve, as an emblem of what they had 
merited. 

1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 1823 in Crabb Techml* 
Did. 

Z. In wider sense, fa. A bundle or bunch in 
general, e.g. of rushes, herbs, etc. b. fig. A 
* bundle ’, collection (of things not forming any 
genuine unity). 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xiv. 38 Fagotis and hondelUs 
of rede. 1543 Brinklow Compl, 25 b, Yet must he. .pryuyly 
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Ijeare a fagot of ntsshes in his chamber. xSSg Eden 
5 They fouixde faggottes of the bones of mennes arroes and 
iegges. i$So W. Cradock in Spnrgeon Trem, Dav. Ps. 
Ixxxiii. I That he may. .gather the wicked into one fagot. . 
that they may be destroyed together. 1741 Comfit Fatm 
.Piece I. ii. 99 A little Faggot of Thyme, Savory, and 
Parsley, 1742 H. Walpole (ed. 3) 1 . xxxviii. 154 My 
faggot of compliments. 1782 in Baker Biogr. Dram. iii. 
(1812) 260 A faggot of utter improbabilities. 1854 Emerson 
Jteti. d- Soc. Aims, ^ Orig. Wks. (Bohn) III. 214 The 
psalms and liturgies of churches are. .a lagot of selections. 

4 . A bundle of iron or steel rods bound together. 

1S401 Act yilfen. VHI, c. 14 Item for euery last of fag- 
gottes of yron iiii. s. 1640 in Entick London II. 181 For a fag- 
got of steel o %d. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Faggot of Steel 
(in Traffick) the Quantity of 320 Pound-Weight. lyar-iScro 
in Bailey. 1825 J. Nicholson Ofierat. Mechanic 338 This 

termed a faggot [of iron], being about 12 or 14 inches 
long, and six inches square. 1881 Greener Cun 22X The 
bars were then . , fastened into a faggot. 

5 . (See quot. 1851.) 

X85X Mayhew Land. Labour IL227 He. .made his supper 
. .on * fagots'. This prejsaration. . is a sort of cake, roll or 
ball . . made of chopped liver and lights, mixed with gravy, 
and wrapped in pieces of pig’s caul. 18^ Sala yourn. due 
North 3<^ The curious viands known in cheap pork-butchery 
. .as Faggots. 1881 in Oxford Gloss. Supp, 

. 6. A term of abuse or contempt applied to a 
woman, dial. 

1591 Lodge Catharos 4h, A filbert is better than a faggot, 
except it be an Athenian she handful!. 1840 Barham 
Ingot Leg., Grey Dolphin, ‘What's that you .say, old fag- 
got?' 1^2 Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. Hallib. n. xxi, She., 
struck at me, she did, the good-for-nothing faggot I 
1 7 . A person temporarily hired to supply a de- 
ficiency at the muster, or on the roll of a company 
or regiment ; a dummy. Ods. 

a 1700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, Faggots, Men Muster’d 
for Souldiers, not yet Listed. 1708 Brit. Afiollo'lAo. 105. 
4/x You may be some Faggot to pass at a Muster. 1755 
Mem. Capt. P. Drahe II. iii. 75 The Adjutants . . came to 
treat and settle with me about the Fagots (Men deficient of 
the Number of Workmen, ordered from each Regiment). 
1756 Ld. Chesterfield ch, William, a Faggot 

in the First Regiment of Guards. 1802 in James Mil. Diet. 

8. « Faggot VOTE. 

1817 Sir F. Burdett in Part Del. 13^8 These faggots. . 
returned the two raembera to the House of Commons. 1879 
Daily Notvs 16 Apr. 6/6 He. .had not the slightest doubt 
be would win, unless he were to be swamped by faggots. 
*884 Truth 13 Mar. 374/1 The art of manufacturing fagots. 

9 . In various occasional uses : (see quots.). 

1727 Bradley Fam, Did. s.v., Faggots of Oranges, 
Orange-Peels turn’d or par’d very thin, an order to be pre- 
serv’d. __i867 Sunn Sailor's IFord-bk. 287 Fagot, a billet 
for stowing casks. 1880 E. Cornzv. Gloss., Faggot, .a secret 
and unworthy compromise, 

10. attrih. and Comb., as faggot-bearer, -boat, 
-fame, -maker, -making, -pile, -steel, -stick, -wood. 
Also, faggot-brief, a dummy brief (cf. 7) j faggot- 
drain, a drain made by placing Ihggots at the 
bottom of a trench and then covering them with 
earth ; f faggot-spray, the refuse twigs, etc., left in 
making faggots; f faggot-waisted iz., arranged 
in pleats like a bundle of sticks. Also Faggot- 
vote. 

151s Cocke Lorelles B. (Percy Soc.) 11 With lollens, lor- 
daynes, and *fagot berers.^ x6i6 Beaum. & Fl. Scornful 
Lady II. iii, If you 'scape with life, and take a ‘‘‘faggot-boat. 
1859 Sala Tw.rotmdClock\x^iix\^y Tl\i’t briefless ones., 
pretend to pore over ‘‘“faggot’ briefs. x8x9 Communic. 
Board AgTic.24S Many of these *faggot-drains have failed. 
*842 Sir a. de Verb Song of Faith 243 Turkish cimeters 
Not flercelier bite than Christian ‘“faggot-flame. 1584 R. 
Scott Discov. Witcher, v, i. 73 Three witches of great wealth 
. .assalted_ a *faggot-maker. 1822 T. Mitchell Arisioph. 
I. p. 1 , Originally a faggot-maker, his mode of tying up 
bundles excited the attention of Democritus. 1826 Miss 
Mitford Village 2nd Ser. (1863) 408 Its long open sheds 
for broom and “faggot-making, Jbid. 257 'i'he cart-shed 
. .and the ‘“faggqt-pile. 1664 Evelyn Kat Hort. (1729) 204 
Put some Rubbish of Lime-stones. .“Faggot-spray, or the 
like, at the bottom of the Cases. 1831 J. Holland Mamif. 
Metal I. 234 The article known among dealers by the 
appellation of “faggot steeL 1523 Tell-Troik's N. Y. Gift 
13 Began to beelabour her .. with a “faggotstick. 

Golds-M, tr. Scarrods Com. Eojnance (1775) II. 7 The 
maid followed puss, with a faggot-stick in her hand. x58x 
Rich Farewel Mil. /V<7/C {1846/ 218 Their dublettes some- 
tyme ‘“faggot wasted above the navlll; someLymes cowe- 
beallied belowe the fianckes. 1704 Colled. Voy. (Church.) 
III. 727/2 Boats came, .to fetch “Faggot-wood. 
Faggot^(fe-gpt), V. [f. prec. Cf. Yi.fagoter.'] 
1 . trans. To make into a faggot or faggots ; to 
bind up in or as in a faggot. Also, To faggot up. 

1398 Florio, Ajfascmare .. to fagot. x64t J. Jackson 
True Evang, T. 1. 33 Hermes.. with his Wife, Children, 
and whole family, .were all faggotted together to make one 
great bone-fire. 1649 Blithe Eng. Imfirov. Impr. fi6=;3) 162 
All their brush being faggoted into the Faggot. 1669 Flavel 
Husbandry Spiritualised (1832) 210 Growing amongst 
them that shall shortly be cut down and faggoted up for hell. 
X72X R. Keith tr. T. a. Kempis' SoUl. Soul ii. 332 Then 
snail they he faggotted together in Bundles for the Fire, 
who were here Companions in Drunkenne.ss. 3786 Cowper 
Let. 8 May, The dunce.. cut dowm and faggoted up the 
whole grove. 1857 L.\ndor {title') Dry Sticks Fagotedl 
b. transf. and fig. 

160S Bacon Adv. Learn, n. viii. § 5 Titles packed and 
fagotted vp together. 16S5 Roxb, Ball. Y. 542 He., 
faggotted his Notions as they fell, And if they rhim’d and 
rattled all was well. <2x722 Lisle (3752) 373 The., 

seed.s are not . .faggotted together with so strong an union, 
2784 Hare Viet Faith 38 Things essentially and substan- 


tially diflerent, bundled and fagoted together for the occa- 
sion. 1882 Mozley Rennn. I. Iv- 352 [Newman] fagoted 
Hampden’s panmliiet. .with several other scandals, .in the 
* Foundations of the Faith Assailed . 

y e. To bind (persons) in couples ; also, to bind 
hand and foot. Obs. 

1607 G. Wilkins Miseries Inforced Marriage v, Then 
[they] fagotted you and the fool, your man, back to back. 
1725 Neio Cant. Diet, Faggot, to bind Hand and Foot. 
1721-1800 in Bailey. 

2 . Metall. To fasten together bars or rods of iron 
preparatory to reheating and -welding. 

x 86 x W. Fairbairn Iron vi. 302 These [puddle bars] are 
cut up and piled regularly together or faggotted. 1879 
Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 175/x The axles should be made 
of the best scrap iron fagoted. 

5. To set (a person) on the faggots preparatory 
to burning; lit. mdfg. rare. 

1543 Jove Cmfut. Winchester 24 Fagetting, bumingeand 
slaying the true professours . . of gods holy word. 18.. 
Landor Wks. (t868) II. 356 The poet is staked and faggoted 
by his surrounding brethren. 

4 . intr. To make or bind faggots. 

3874 T. Hardy Madding Crowd 11 . x. 108 Heaps of white 
chips . . .showed that woodmen had been faggoting. ^ 1879 
Jefferies Wild Life in S. C. 76 After they have finished 
faggoting, the women rake up the fragments for their cot- 
tage fireL 

'f b. To carry or wear a faggot m token of re- 
cantation ; to recant. Obs. 

1535 Shaxton in Strype Eccl. Mejn. I. App. Ixi. 349 
Making onely his reformation in words ; and neither faggot- 
ing nor. .any open revocation. 

6. (See quot.) 

1880 E. Comw. Gloss., Faggot.. 0. man who in the wrest- 
ling ring, sells his back, is said to faggot. 

Faggoteer (f0eg^u*>u). In 9 fagoteer. [f. 
Faggot sb. + -eer.] One who makes faggots. 

3878 Scribner's Maq. XVI. 117/1 If some one would only 
organize a phalanx of fagoteers. 

t Faggoter In 5 fagoter. [f. 

Faggot or zi. f -ER f.] —prec. 

3481-90 Herzvard Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 366 To William, 
fagoter, for makenge of wode vj. dayes ix. a. 
Pa^g^goting, M sb. [f. as prec. + -ING ^ .] 

1 . The action of the vb. Faggot. 

2 . In Embroidery. The process by which a num- 
ber of threads in the material are drawn out and a 
few of the cross threads tied together in the middle. 
Hence, the work done in this manner. 

3885 Chicago Advofice a 9 Feb., Bits of dainty ‘ fagoting ’. 

Faggotless (fse’g^itles), a. [f. Faggot sb. -i- 
-I.ESS.J Devoid of faggots. 

3873 OvwAPascarlll. 78 Lifting his hands, as he peered 
into the faggotless cupboard. 

Faggot-vote (fa2’g/t,v^ut). 

App. a transferred use of Faggot jA 7, ‘dummy’ .soldier; 
as many faggot- votes were often created at one time by the 
practice (forbidden in 7 & 8 Will. III. c. 25) of subdividing 
a single tenement among a number of nominal ownens, the 
word was naturally interpreted as alluding to the primary 
sense * bundle of sticks 

A vote manufactured for party purposes, by the 
transfer to persons, not otherwise legally qualified, 
of sufficient proj^erty to qualify them as electors. 

3817 Sir F. Burdett in Part Deb. 3368 Lord Lonsdale 
had conveyed to him a certain property, on which he was 
to vote in that borough, as, what was familiarly called 
a faggot vote. 3836 Disraeli Lett Eunnymede 60 Not- 
withstanding . .your father's fagot votes. 1^ Daily News 
16 Apr. 2/2 Attempts to tamper with the register by the 
introduction of what are termed faggot votes. 

Hence Paggot-voter, -voting*. 
x88o Gladstone in Pall Mall G. 14 July 2/1 'The subject 
of the fagot voter. 1887 Times (weekly ed.) 28 Oct. 7/2 
The question of faggot-voting. 

Faggoty (fss'g^li), <z. In 9 fagotty. 

[f. as prec. + -y.] Of or pertaining to faggots. 
Hence Paggoty-mindecl, disposed to use faggots, 
inclined to bum opponents. 

1856 Vaughan Mystics {i.%o) II. 5 The virulent fagotty- 
minded pervert Scheffler. 

t Fagnet. Ohs. rare^"^. Some kind of net for 
fishing. 

1558 Ad X Eliz. c. 17 I 3 No Person . . with any . . Crele, 
Raw, Fagnet, Trolnet. .shall take. .Spawn or B'ry of Eels, 
t FagOXLg. Obs. rare. fcorruplion of Pg. 
fogati A fire-place used on shipboard. 

1772 Newland in Phil. Trans. LXTI. 90 E K [Is] the 
fagong or fire^Iacei. Ibid., 1 had well secured the pot in 
the fagong EE. 

Fagot, var. of Faggot. 
i| Fagottist (fagj(?'tist). fagotti si, ad. It. 

fagottista, f. fagotto \ see next.] A performer on 
the bassoon, bassoonist. 

1886 Sat Rev. 25 Dec. 836 Brandt, the celebrated fagottist 
at Munich, 

1 ! Faj^otto [fagp^toX Mus. [It. fagotto. Cf. 
Ofts. fagoUl\ = Bassoon i, 2 a. 

1724 in Explication Foreign Words in Music 30. 1876 
in Stainer & Barrett Diet Musical Terms 52, 

Fall, var. of Faw, Obs. 

I! Falxlband (fa-lband). Geol. [Ger. ; f. fahl 
ash-coloured ( ~ Fallow a.) + band Bakd, stripe.] 
A zone or stratum in crystalline rocks. 

xB8o Sat Rev, x May 577 A succession of partly decom- 
posed rocks known as CahlhandR or rotten belts. 


' 11 Palllerz (fa*I.^rfs). J//#. Alsofahlertz. [a. 

Ger. fahlerz, i. fahl ash-coloured, yellowish + erz 
ore.] Grey copper or copper-ore, tetrahedrite. 

37^ Kirwan Min. II. 348 The grey Ore from the Hartz 
Is the real Fahlerz. 1808 Smithson in Phit Trans. 
XCVIII. 57 A combination of galena and fahlertz. t88o 
tr. Wuriz' Atom. Th. 141 The varieties of fahlerz. 

FaMore \fa*l]6o:j). Min. [Partially translated 
form of prec.] == prec. 

1805 R.Jame.son Char. II. 20X Grey Copper-Ore, 
or Fahl-Ore. 3872 Raymond Statist. Mines ^ Mining 189 
Twenty men have been at work slowly developing some of 
the lodes of ‘ fahl-ore.’ ^ \ 

FaMuilite i fadi^nsit). Min, [f. (by Hismger, 
1808) Fahlun, in Sweden + -ITE.] A hydrous sili- 
cate of aluminium and iron, resulting from the 
alteration of iolite. 

3814 T. Allan Afm. Nomen. 38 Fahlunite Kars. 112 b, 
3879 Stud. Rocks XXV. 298 The rock contains as 

accessories, .hydrargillite, fahlunite, gahnite, etc. 

Fahreilieit (faTonhait, fse'rsnoit). The name 
of a Prussian physicist (1686-1736), inventor of the 
mercurial thermometer. Used attrih. and ellipt. to 
denote the thermometric scale introduced by him 
and still in common use in England and the 
U. S., according to which the freezing point of 
water is 32° and the boiling point 212°. Often 
abbreviated F; e.g. zo^F" « Uwenty degrees {of) 
Fahrenheit \ 

3753 Phil. Trans. XLYItl. 109 The mercury stood at 240 
degrees in De L’isle ; which is 72 below o in B'ahrenheit. 
3823 J, B ADCOCK Dom. Anmseni. 65 B’ire-heat at 212'* of 
iFahrenheit produced detonation. 

Faicte, obs. f. of Feat. 

Faie : see Fay v. 

11 FaitieilCe (faiyahs). Also 8 fayance, 8-9 
fayenoe, [a. Yi. faience, prob. an appellative use 
of the proper name \Fayence, Faenza in Italy, one 
of the chief seats of ceramic industry in 16th c.] 
*• A general term comprising all the various kinds 
of glazed earthenware and porcelain ’ (Fairholt). 

1734 Fr. Bk. of Rates 152 Fayances or Earthen-Ware. 
1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint {3786! IV. 28 
Roman fayence, called Raphael’s earthen-ware. 3835 Mar- 
ryat Olla Podr. xiii, Every article of fayence. 1879 J. J, 
Young Ceram. Art 41 The Chinese, .seek to equal the 
wonderful coloring of the faience of Persia. 

attrib. 3883 W. H. Bishop in Harper's Mag. Mar. 504/2 
A Henri II. faience candlestick. 

Faierie, obs. form of Fairy. 

Faik, sb, [Of obscure origin ; prob, identical 

with Fake r^.i] 

1 . * A fold of anything ; as a ply of a garment * 
(Jam.). Sc, 

2 . -Manyplies. 

1890 J. H. Steel Diseases Sheep 3x9 Impaction of the 
faik or many plies. 

Faik (fz%), Sc. [Belongs to Faik y^.] 

1 . trans. ‘ To fold, to tuck up * (Jam.). 
t 2 . To enfold, clasp. Obs. rare^K 
3513 Douglas Mneis x. yii. 88 Half lyfles thy fyngyrrs 
war sterand, Within thy neif doys gryp and faik the bmnd. 

Faik (f<?k), Sc. Also 5 faik, 9 faick. 
[? Shortened form of defaik, Depalk.] trans. 

1 . a. To abate, diminish, lessen, b. To deduct 

3445 Burgh Records Aberdeen 38 B’'eb. (Jam.), llmr sal l>e 

chosin four discrete persounes to faik tlie tax of men tiiat 
hastholit skath oft, 3494 Acc. Ld. High I'reasurcr 
I. 24s, Xxviij wolkis ; of the quhilkis thar is to be falkyte 
twa wolkis of the tyme of 5owle. 182a Galt Entail 1 . 369 
I'll no faik a farthing o’ my right. 

2 . ‘ To excuse, let go with impunity’ (Jam.). 

3789 Burns Oind Efi. to Davie iii, Gif it’s sue, ye sud he 

Hcket. .Sic hauns as you sud ne’er be faiket, Be hain’t wha 
like. 

Faik, Sc. 7 Obs. [Possibly the same word 
as Faik uJ ; cf. ME. use of fold ‘^fuller, fail (said 
of the limbs). But cf. OS.fakSn, M,Bu. vmken 
to slumber.] a. intr. Of the limbs : To fail from 
weariness; to cease moving, b. trans. To faik 
never a foot : not to cease from movement. 

3768 Ross IJelenore <1866) 352 Her limbs tlmy fiucked 
under her and fell. Ibid. 210 'The lasses, .faiked ne’er a 
foot for height nor how, x8o8 79 Jamieson s. v,. My ftd 
have ne^'erfaikit, 1 have still been lu motion. 

Faikes (f^ks). Ceol. Also fakes. (See quots.\ 
[i8o8”79 Jamieson, Faik, a stratum or layer of stone in 
the quarry,] 1865 Page Handbk. Geol. Terms, Faikes or 
Fakes, a Scotch miner's term for fissile snndy shales, or shaly 
sand.stones. 1876 — Adv. Text-bk. Geol, v. 92 Faikes, 
a thin-bedded shaly sandstone of irregular composition. 
1882 Geikie Text-bk. Geol. 11. 11. § 6. 158 Micaceous sand- 
stone— ^a rock so full of mica-flakes that it readily splits 
into thin laminae. .This rock is called ‘fakes’ in Scotland. 

Faikyn, Sc. var. Fa ken a. Obs., deceitful, 
t Fail, sb.'^ Sc. Obs. Also 6 fale, 6-8 faill, 
8 feal. [? a. Gael./)/ a sod.] 

1 . * Any grassy part of the surface of the ground, 
as united to the rest’ (Jam.). 

XS33 Douglas AEnds xn. Prol, 88 The varmnt vestur of 
the venust vaill Schrowdis the scherald fur, and eucry fail!. 

2 , * A turf, a fiat clod covered with grass cut off 
from the rest of the sward’ (Jam.). Also tiirfi, 
as a material. 


FAIL. 

*535 Stewart Crm, Etterie man ane flailc 

souid mak of tre, And faillis delf into greit quantitie. 1536 
Bellenden Cw/i. Scot (1821) I. 172 He beildit ane huge 
wall of fail and devait. 1639 Spalding Troub, Chas. J 
(1792I 1. 173 Close it [the port] up strongly with faill and 
thatch. 1708 J. Chambeklayne Si. Gi. Brit. 11. in. i. 
<1743) 400 Every minister has fewel, foggage, faill, and 
diviots allowed them. 

3 . Comb, fail-dyke, a wall built of sods. 

1536 in Pitcairn Crim. Trials Scot. I. 174* The overthrow- 
ing of a ‘fidU-dyke" built on the said lands. 17.. in Scott 
Minsir. Scot. 111. 241 ^Behint yon auld fail 

dyke, I wet there lies a new slain knight.’ 1816 Scott 
Aniiq. x.v, ‘Auld Edie will hirple out himsell if he can get 
a feal-dike to lay his gun ower.’ 

Pail sb:^ Also Failtie. fa. OF. 
faille deficiency, failure, fault, i. faillir to Fail.] 

1 . =FAlLUXiE I, Obs. exc. in phrase Wilhoui 
fail \ now used only to strengthen an injunction or 
a promise ; formerly also with statements of fact, 
= unquestionably, certainly, f Also, in same sense, 
{It zi) no fail {hut) y sans fail x any doubt, 

for certain. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 24s l?er wy|?oute fayle, At Ecce.stre 
strong enou hii srayte an batayle.^ c 1330 R. Brunne Ckron. 
(1725) 245 In luf & pes sanz faile went Edward. <71385 
Chaucer L. G. W. 1092 Dido^ Comaunded hire massan- 
gei-y.s for to go The same day with outyn any fayle. c 1430 
Lydg. BockasMiw. xvii. (1544) 188 b, In Europe .stant Thrace 
, .it is no fayle. *546 Langley Pol. Verg. De Invent. 1. xvi. 
29 a, It is no fayle but it [the knowledge of medecines] was 
perceyued, by what thinges were wholsome, & what un- 
wholsome. 1555 Abp. Parker Ps. 1, I wil no fayle deliuer 
thee. x6ii Bible fosk. iii, 10 The lining God. .will without 
faile driue out from before you the Canaanite.s. 1611 Shak,s. 
Wint. T. V. i. 27 Eanjjers, by his Highnesse fuile of Is.sue, 
May drop vpon his Kingdome. 1636 Burton's Dia^y (1828) 
I, 176 Tnere is no fail of ju.stice. .yet. 1678 Cudworth 
JntelL Syst. 128 There might be never any Fail of Gene- 
rations. 1713 Swift yml. to Stella 26 Feb., The meeting 
of parliament. .will be next Tue.sday.. without fail. 1847 
Marrvat Ckildr. N. Forest xviii, The tailor has promised 
the clothe.s on Saturday without fail. 
f2. =:Failuee 3. For failx in the event of 
failure ; as a precaution against failure. Obs. 

3:477 Norton Ord, A Ich. ii. in Ashm. (1652) 29 Of all paines 
the most previous paine, Is for one faile to beginn all againe. 
1627-^7 Feltham Resolves i. xci. 141 The Prince suffers in 
the fails of his Ambassador.^ 1660 Sharrock Vegetables 98 
Be .sure you plow up. .annoying weeds, and for fail let .some- 
body, with a spade, follow tne ptlough, to root up such as are 
left, a 1734 North Exam. n. iv. § 84 (1740) 272 They con- 
tinually watched for Colours, and for Fail, made them, to 
affirm this. 

t3. « Failure 2 . Ohs. 

X647 Sanderson II. 207 Overmuch sorrow .. upon 

the fail of any earthly helps or hopes. i6S4_Gataker Disc. 
A/ol. 47 Chalkie Pillars, .threatumg a fail, if not a fall. 

t b. Death. Obs. rare. 

x6i3 Shaks. Henry V//I, i. ii, 145 How grounded hee his 
Title to the Crowne Vpon our faile. 

Pail (f^d), 2^. Forms : 3-4 faile-n, (4-5 

faylen'i, 3-5 fail(i;i, 3-6 faille(n, faylle, 3-7 
faile, (3 vaile), fayle, -y, 4-6 faly(e, (4 failly, 
fal(l)e, feile, 6 feyle, faeille, 7 faill, fall), 3- 
fail. Se. 4”6 failje if printed failze), (6 false, 
7 failyie), faillie. [a. O^.faillir to be wanting, 
miss {mod.¥. faillir \o miss, failoir impers. to be 
wanting, to be necessary) = Pr._/az7/z>,^/^2V, OSp. 
fallir (in mod.Sp. replaced by the derivative form 
fallecer, f. L. type ^fallescere), Cat., OPg. falir 
falecer'). It. vulgar L. *fallire 
(for class. L. failure to deceive), used absol. in sense 
“ to disappoint expectation, be wanting or defective.* 
The OF. verb was adopted in MHG. v^len (mod.G. 
fehlen), lD\)L.feilen, Ol^.feila. 

In is“i7th c. in intrans. senses often conjugated with be.1 

I. To be or become deficient. 

1. intr. To be absent or wanting. Now only of 
something necessary or desirable (coinciding with 
sense 5 ) ; often in pr. pple. with sb. or pron., as 
failing this ^ ^ in this^ (see P' ailing- 

prep.). In early use, t To be wanting to complete 
a specified quantity ; also impers. 
ptTipo Cursor M. i486 (Cott.) Matusale Liued.-til 
nine hundret yetr war gan And setienti, falid it bot an. 
<71325 E. E Alia. P. B. 741 What if fyue faylen of fyfty 
be noumbre? c 1400 M aundev. (1839' xvil 182 There fay- 
Jethe but 5 Degrees & an half, of the fourthe partic- c 1400 
Lanf rands 63 Make Jjat |>e splends & byndyng^e 

faile above }?e wounde. <*1400-50 A lexander 427^ For}?i failis 
vs all mfirmit[e]s of ffeuyre & of ells, 14S3 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 284/3 The preue.s of the lignages were fayled. 1^3-4 
Act 35 Hen. VIII, i § 6 If siiche heyr^ shulde fayle. 
a6ii Bible 2. Sam, iii, 29 Let there not faile from the home 
of loab one that hath an issue. 1703 Maundrell youm. 
yerus. (1732) 128 Shaded over head with Trees, and with 
Mattfi when the boughs^ fail. 1878 Browning La Saisiaz 
58 Failing proof then of invented trouble. 

f b. with dat. of the person. Obs. 

<*1300 Cursor M. 11426 (Gfitt.) Paitu fayled neuer drinc 
ne fode. <*1300 Leg. Rood itZ’/X) 30 }>o Rework was al- 
mest ido; hem vailed a vair tre. <71300 St. Brandon 310 
Him faillede grace, .his lyf to amende. 1424 Poston Lett 
4 I. 12 Hem fayled ropes convenient to here . . purpos. 
x6ii Bible 1 Kings ii. 4 There shall not faile thee, .a man 
©n the throne of Israel. 

e. To be inadequate or insufficient. Chiefly in 
{lhx^s% time would fail. Const. <&/. of person. 
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CS32S E. E. Alia. P. B. 548 Tyl any water in b® woricle 
to wasche >e fayly. 1548 Hall C/iron. 244 Kyng James 
would make no aumswere. knowing that his power now 
fayled ..to performe the reque.st demaunded. 1611 Bible 
H eb, xi. 32 The time would faile mee to tell of Gedeon. 
1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 612 The day would faile inee 
if I should [etc.]. 

2 - To become exhausted, come to an end, nin 
short. Const, dat. of the person ; also, f from 
(a place, receptacle). 

<7 1250 Old Kentish Serm. in O. E, Misc. 29 Wyn fallede 
at biae bredale, <71330 R. Brunne Cknm, 11725) 326 Alle 
ber store failed, 1382 Wyclif 1 Macc. iii. 29 He saws, that 
monee failide of his tresours. <7x400 Catds Morals Sj in 
Cursor M. App. iv, Loke ]>ou spende mesureli, be gode bat 
bou liuis bi, or ellk wille hit faile. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. 

1. 43 The breath gan him to fayle. 1611 Bible 1 Kings 
xyii. 14 Neither shall the cruse of oile faile. — yob xiv. 11 
The waters faile from the sea. 1653 Holcroft Procopius 
n. xvi. 58 Their Pi-ovisions being failed, they fed upon 
Hides. 169s Furtker Consider. Money (ed. 2) 68 

Where the credit and money fail, barter alone must do. 
1729 Butler Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 146 All other enjoyments 
fail in these circumstance.s. 1801 Southey Tkala&a iv. xviii, 
Soon would our food and water fail us here. 1871 B. Taylor 
Faust (1875) Ik n* in- 124 Health is none where water fails 1 
b. To become extinct ; to die out, lose vitality, 
pass away. Of an odour or sound : To die away. 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.l xv. 68 Machometes lawe sail faile. 
1463 Bury IVills 1 Camden 1 18 If the office of Seynt Marie 
preest fayle. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 393 Of him the 
airis maill did fal;e. 1611 Bible Esiherix. 28 These dayes 
of Purim should not faile from among the Jewes. 1647-8 
Cotterell Davila's Hist. P'r. (1678) 5 The eldest line 
failing. 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 91 Where wealth and freedom 
reign, contentment fails. 1767 Blackstone Com7n. II. 239 
The blood of the Kempes shall not inherit till the blood of 
the Stiles’s fail. 1819 Shelley Ind. Serenade, The Cham- 
pak’s odours fail Like sweet thon.^hts in a_ dream. 1837 
Newman Par. Serin, fed. 2) HI. viii. 120 Religion seems to 
be failing when it is merely changing its form. 1842 Tenny- 
son Vision of Sin 24 The music. .Rose again from where it 
seem'd to fail. 

■f c. Of a period of time or anything that has a 
finite duration : To come to an end, expire. Obs. 

1399 Langl. Rick. Redeles ii. 14 Somere hem ffajlid. 
c 1477 Caxton yason 14 b, As sone a.s the triews shall faylle 
ye snal be guerdoned. 1563 Golding Ciesar (15651 96 b, 
The season of the yeare mete for warrefare fayled. i6ix 
Bible L 12 Thou art the same and thy yeeres shall 
not fayle. 

i* d. To cease to speak of. Obs. rare. 
exSso Merline 1208 in Furaiv. Percy Folio 1. 460 Now 
let us of his mother fayle, And turne us to another tale. 

3 . * To fall olf in re.spect of vigour or activity' 
(W.) ; to lose power or strength ; to flag, wane ; to 
break down ; jig. of the heait. Of the eyes, light, 
etc. : To grow dim. 

a 1225 Alter . R. 228 None deofles puffe ne burue ^e dreden, 
but 5if bet lim ualse [z/.r. faille]. <7 1275 Lay. 2938 po holdede 
b^e king [Leir] and failede his mihte. 1340 Hampole Pr. 
Consc. I. 727 At even late he., fay les., and dwynes tonoght. 
1382 Wyclif Isa. xiii. 7 Eche herte of a man shal wane, or 
faylen. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. iii. viii. (1495) 54 
I'he soule vegetable faylyth and at the laste whan the body 
deyth, it deyeth. cx^aciDestr. Troy '^^4^ His sight failet. 
1548 Hall Citron. 88 His heart fayled, 1667 Milton P, L. 
xn. g, I perceave Thy mortal sight to faile. 1669 Sturmv 
MarineVs Mag. iv. 136 Let slip thine Anchor, the Wind 
fails. 1743 Wesley yrnl. 20 Oct., My voice .suddenly fail’d. 
1820 Shelley y-ulian 597 The poor sufferer’s health began 
to fail. 1833 Ht. Martineau Tale of Tyne iv. 67 The wind 
. .failed. 1842 Tennyson Lady Clare 78 Her heart within 
her did not fail. x86o Ramsay Remin, ist Ser. (ed. 7) 107 
In Scotland it u.sed to be quite common to say of a person 
whose health and strength had declined, that he had failed. 
1881 S. Colvin Landor 136 That kind.. old lady had been 
failing since the spring of 1829 and had died in October. 

b. with dat. of the person (approaching sense 5). 
a 1300 Cursor M. 24001 (Cott.) Gang, and steyuen, and 

tung, and sight, All failled me [ at tide, a xzpo Leg. Rood 
(1871) 20 pe .strengbe him failede of is lymes. a 1400-50 
Alexander 1443 Ail failis bam b« force. ^ 1586 A. Day Kng. 
Seci'etary 11. (1625) 47 My senses did faile me. 1611 Bible 
Luke x3cL 26 Mens hearts failing them for feare. 1678 
Trans. Crt. Spain ir. 61 If my memory fail me not. 1842 
Miss MiTFORoin L’E.strangeAzVir III. ix. 136 His eye.sight 
fails him now. 1871 Freeman horm.Conq. (1876) IV. xviii. 
116 The heart of Eustace failed him. 

c. dial. To fall ill {of). 

1875 Sussex Gloss, s.v., As though he w'as going to fail 
with the measles. 1876 Surrey Provinc., F'ail of, to fall ill 
of, to sicken with. 

t d. To die. Ohs. [So ^r^.falhcer) 

1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, i, ii. 184 Had the King in his 
ia.st Sicknesse faild. 1878 Cumberld. Gloss., Fail, to die. 

4 . To prove deficient upon trial, f Of fighting 
men : To give way (before an enemy). Of a 
material thing ; To break down under strain or 
pressure {arch.). Of a rule, anticipation, sign : To 
prove misleading. 

*375 Barbour Bruce ii. 393 For thar .small folk begouth 
to failse, And fled all skalyt her and thar. c 1398 Chaucer 
Fortune 56 In general this rewle may not fayle. a 1400-50 
Alexander 1372 With bat scho [a tower] flisch nober fayle 
fyue score aunkirs. <ri4oa Lanfranc's Cirurg. 133 Or 
ellis bou schalt knowe bi bis signe pat nevere failib, c 1430 
Lvdg. Min. Poems ( Percy Soc.) 47 Thyng counterfeet w'ol 
faylen {printed fa^der] at assay. 162a R. Hawkins Voy. 
S, Sea xxxii. 76 Creatures*, bred ia..fxesh Rivens die 

f resently, if they come into Salt water. .This fayleth in some 
'ishes. Building in WaieriZ The second 

Pier of the Foot-way, failed and carried off by the Floods. 
1782 Cowper< 7 /j?^/«! 95 Ix>op and button failing both At last 
it [the cloak] flew away. 18x5 T, Forster A imos. Phenoin, 


FAIL. 

iSsTlie abundance of berries in the hedges is sa'd to pre# 
sage a hard winter, but this often fails. 1855 'I'ennyson 
Maud 1. xL 2 O let the solid ground Not fail beneath my 
feet. 

5 . Not to render the due or expected seiwice or 
aid ; to be wanting at need. Chiefly with dat. of 
the person, rarely with to. qnas,i- tram. : To dis- 
appoint, give no help to ; to withhold help from. 

<*1300 Florlz 4‘ BI. 424 Ihc schal b® faiUi neure mo. 
<*1300 K. //<?;'« 638 Mi swerd me nolde faille. c iRos Ed<. 
mund Conf, 592 in E. E. P. (1862) 86 B'oreward he Euld bis 
monekes : & ne faillede hem no^t. c 1330 R, Brunne Ckron.. 
(i8to) 99 Sir Lowys failed nouht, his help was him redie. 
cx^zo Anzurs of Arik. xWx, Frettut with fyne gold, that 
failis in the fl^te. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon i. 37 
Serue the kynge. .nor faylle hyin not for noo thy ng. 1549 
Compl. Scot, viii 74 The inglis men dreymis that ^e haue 
fail^et to them. 1590 Sir J. Smyth Weapons gh, FX 
their other weapons in flglit have failed them. 1771 Mrs, 
E. Griffith tr. Viaud's Skipiureck 44 If it [the shattere<i 
Vioat] should fail me . . said I to myself, 1836 K'FM'LE.Serm. 
viii. Postscript (1848) 373 The language, .fails him.. in his 
endeavour to find words to express the greatness of the 
gift. <21845 Lyte Hymn, ^ Abide wiik me,' When other 
helpers fail and comforts flee. xZjx Freeman Norm. Conq. 
(1876) IV. xviii. 222 Here again chronology fails us. x88i 
Daily Tel. 28 Jan., In the afternoon the wind failed us. 

fb. trans. with double ohj. or const. ofiTa 
disappoint of (something due or expected). Ohs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Shipman's T. tS8, I wil nought faile yo\/ 
my thankes. 1647 Evelyn Mem. (,1257) III. 7 Two posts 
having failed me of intelligence. 

II. To have a deficiency or want ; to lack. 

6 . mtr. To be wanting or deficient in (an essential 
quality or part). 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 22 Men bat fallen in charite. 

<r 1384 Chaucer //. Paine m. 8 Though somme vers fayle in, 
A sillable.^ c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xiii. 58 Bot jit bni faile 
in sum articles <jf cure beleue. 1556 Aurclio ^ Isab. (1608) 
Kv, Beter to faille a litell in the justice, than to be superflue 
in crualte. 1655 Earl Orrery Parthenissa (3676) 80 You 
might have fail’d in the knowledge of those particulars, 
*875 Jo\VETT 7 YaAj(ed. 2) 1. 134 The Dialogue failsin unity, 
b. To fail of: ^ 7. 

1307 Elegy Edw. J, x, jin Warton (1840) I, 04') Of gode 
knyhtes darh him nout fail, c 1386 Chaucer Shipmans 7'. 
248 Of siluer in thy ijurs shaltow nat faille. 1495 Act ii 
Hen. P'll, c. g § 1 The King., not willing his...subgettis 
to faill of remedy. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 42 
If I faile not of memory therein, we [etc.]. 1651 Marius 
yldv. Cone. Bills of Exchange 24 The drawer of the Bill 
was failed of his credit. 1^1 R. Bohun Disc. Wind 20 
When the Atmosphere begins to thicken.. wee seldom fail 
of a Wind. 1713 Gay Guardian No. 149 l»i7 A dancing- 
master of the lowest rank seldom fails of the scarlet stocking 
and the red heel. 1796 MoR.SE* 4 w<?n Ceog. L 150 Whenever 
the continent .shall come to fail of timber. 1867 Longf, 
Giotto's Tower 6 How many lives . . Fail of the nimbus which 
the artists paint Around the shining forehead of the saint. 
1884 Manch. Exam. 22 May 5/4 Failing of any other 
remedy, they grumble. 

7 . trans. To be or become deficient in ; to lack, 
want, be without. Now rare. 

c 1325 E. E. Aim. P. B. 1533 A fust faylaynde be wryst. 
*375 Barbour Bruce xvm. 2^ Thai of the host that falit 
met. CX400 Sowdone Bab. 2290 He saugh the ladie.$ so 
whijfe of ler, Faile brede on here table. 1466 Marg. Paston 
in Paston Lett. 560 II. 291 Send me word, .whether ye 
liave your la.st dedes that ye fayled. 1483 P'estivall (W. de 
W. 1515) 22 Whan Jacob fayled come he must nedes sende 
for more. 1869 Freeman Norm. Cong. (ed. 2) III, xi. 44 
The Primate prayed that their chosen King might never fail 
the throne. 1883 Jefferies Stor. Heart vih 115, I fail 
words to express my utter contempt. 

t 8. To fail liltle, not muck : to have a narrow 
escape (of some misadventure). Const, to with 
inf. and ij/'with genmd. Also, To fail of: to keep 
clear of, escape, miss. Obs. 

1624 Capt. Smith Virginia 1. (leag) 13 We fayled not much 
to have been cast away. 1653 Holcroft Procopius iv. 130 
The Romans Rams., failed little to be all set on fire. 1684 
Contempl. Stale of Manx. ii. (1699) 16 Croe.sus ..Tailed but 
little of being burnt alive, 1724 Swift Drapier's Lett. 
iv, That pernicious Counsel of sending base money hither 
very narrowly failed of losing the Kingdom . 1771 Goldsm. 
Hist. Eng. II. 216 A weak prince, .seldom fails of liaving 
his authority despised. 

III. To fall short in performance or attainment 
9 , intr. To make default ; to be a defaulter ; to 

come short of performing one’s duty or functions. 

X2/¥> dyenh. 173 Yef he faileb at his rekeninge: god nele 
na^t faly at his. 13S9 in Eng. Gilds 30 And qwo falye, 
schal payen thre pound of wax, 1471 Earl Warwick in 
1 2th R^ep. Hist. xMSS. Comm. App. iv. I. 4, I pray you 
ffayle not now. 153S Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 394 Desyrand 
. .To mak redres als far as tha had faillit. 1551 Act Mary 
(1S14) 488 Gif ony Lord .. faibeis and brekis the said act. 
x6ii Bible yob xxi. 10 Their bull gendereth, and faileth 
not. 1667 Milton P. L. viii. 534 Nature fail’d in mee, 
1875 JowETT Plato fed. 2 III. 324 No one will be less likely 
, .to fail in his religious duties. 

f b. D'ans. To make default in ; to break. Ohs. 
c 1500 Mehtsine 12 Fals kinge, thou hast faylled thy cque- 
naunt. a 1653 Gouge Comm. Heh, iii- 5 It is a great crime 
to fail trust. 1784C0WPER Ttrocin. 293 These menageries 
all fail their tru.st. 

tc. To disappoint (expectation). Ohs. Cf. 5. 
1634 Heywood Lane. Witches i. Wks. 3874 IV. 178 Your 
Vneie-.Hath failed your expectation. 1651 Gataker in 
FuIleVs Abel Redizf.^ Whitaker 40^ Neltlier did he therein 
either faile their estimation, or [etc,], *699 W. Dampier 
kV- II- I- *05 Not altogether to fail the Readers expecta- 
tion, I shall give a brief account, 
j 10 . tram. To leave undone, omit to perform, 


mils. 

miss (some customary or expected action;. Oh, 
exc. with as object. 

*393 Gower Conf. L 352 To morcire who that woll assente 
He may noug^ht faile to repen te. 1485 Caxton Chas, Gt. 20 
He faylled not to doo gretely hys deuoyr in sacrifyses & 
oblacions. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. 1 . ccxliii. 362 We 
coramaunde you. .that this be nat fayled, in as hasty wyse as 
ye can. 1529 Wolsey in Ellis Ori^. Lett r. 102 IL 2 J&'ayle 
not therfor to be here thys nygth. 1611 Bible i Sam. ii. 16 
Let them not faile to burne the fat presently. 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe 1. v. '1840) 87 My morning Walk with my Gun, which 
I seldom failed. 1810 Scott Lady of L. in. xi, Burst be the 
ear that fails to heed. 1885 C. J. Mathew in Law Timed 
Rep. LIII. 779/1 He failed to keep his word. 

t b. with gerund as object. Also, To fail of . 

1723 Pres. State Russia I, 103 Such corrupt Habits as 
could not fail producing an Aversion to him. 1749 Fielding 
Tom Tones n. ii, Thomas., whom he had hitherto seldom 
failed of visiting at least once a Day. 

f ix. inlr. To be at fault ; to miss the mark, go 
astray, err. Coast, of ^ from. Ohs. 

£•1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 9s/t03 pou faillest of pin art. a 1340 
‘B.hmoiM Psalter xi. i Vnnethes ere any funden fades 
noght fra halynes. 1393 Langl. P. PL C. xxin. 31 And 
spiriins prudeticie in menye poynt shal fayle Of pat he 
weneh wolde fade. C1440 York Mysi. xxiii, 210 In goure 
faith fayland. 1538 England i. iv. 119 The ordur 

of our law also in the punnyschment of theft, .faylyth much 
from gud cjwylyte. 1590 Sir J. Smvth Else. IVeapotis 17 b, 
If . . Mosquettiers in taking their sights, doo fade but the 
lengthe of a wheate come in the height of their point. 

t b. trans. To miss (a mark, one's footing, etc.). 
Also, To fail of. Oh. 

1375 Barbour Bruce in. 123 He lansyt furth delyuerly, 
Swa that the tothlr fail3eit fete. 011^.2.0 Syr Try am. 1220 
He faylyd of hytn, hys hors he hytt. 1470-83 Malory 
Arthur IX. xxxv, The hors fayled footynge, and felle in the 
Ryuer. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss I. clxiii. 201 He fayled 
nat the Englysshe Knyght, for he strake hym. 1568 
Grafton Chron, II. 338 He had thought to have lept 
agayne to his horse, but he fayled of the Styrop. 

f c. trans. To come short of; to miss, not to 
obtain. Also ahol. Ohs. 

1377 Langl. P, PL B. xi. 25 pe freke pat folwed my 
wille failled neuere bllsse. 1393 Ihid. C. ni. 139 Gyue gold 
al a-boute . . to notaries pat non of hem faille. 

12. intr. To be unsuccessful in an attempt or 
enterprise. Const, to with inf ; also in. Said of 
persons ; occas. of the means. 

1:340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 1463 Now we fande our force, 
now we fail, c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 1646 Hipsiph. <$• 
Jf,, He shal nat fayle The fles to wynne. 1523 Ld. Ber- 
ners Froiss. I, clxiii. 201 And thenglyshe knight thought to 
haue striken hym with his speare in the targe, but he fayled. 
1609 Skene Reg. MaJ. 1x6 Albeit he faillie in probation 
of the remanent exceptions. 1667 Milton P. L. vir, 

Our envious Foe hath fail'd. 173a Law^ Serious C. viu. 
(ed. 2) xis Poor Tradesmen that had fail’d in their bu-siness. 
*773 Burke Sp. Cone. Amer, Wks. Ill, 47 Conciliation fail- 
ing, no further hope of reconciliation i.s left. 1796 H. 
pIuNTER tr. St.-Pierrds Shtd. Nat. II. 254 They 

scarcely ever fail to bring out fish. 1842 Tennyson 
GardeneYs Dau. 31 You scarce can fad to match his master- 
piece. 1878 Jevons Prim. Pol. Econ. 60 Some occupations 
. .can be taken up by men who fail in other work. 

b. Of an action, design, etc. : To miscarry, not 
to succeed. 

c 1394 F. PL Crede 98 My purpos is i-failed. c 1430 IVky 
I caidt be a nun 151 in E. E. P. (1862) 142 My techyng 
may not fayle. i:6io Shaks, Temp. E.^ii. 12 My project 
fades. 1O74 Green Short Hist. iii. 148 A revolt which failed 
. . through the desertion of their head. 1883 Sir N, Lindley 
in Law Rep. 25 Ch. Div. 353 His action .. would fail, and 
he would have to pay the costs. 

c. Of crops, seeds, etc. : To be abortive or un- 
productive. 

1297 R. Glouc, (1724) 414 Frute faylede all pulke $er, & 
heruest late also. <71323 R, E. AUit.P. A. 34 So semly 
a sede mo^t fayly not. x6ii Bible 2 Esdras, Their seedes 
shall fade, through the blasting, and hade, 1637 Austen 
Fruit Trees i. 48 Chuse not those [Grafts] that are very 
small, they commonly fayle. xyia Mortimer Hnsb. n. ii. 
9 He thinks that very few [Grams] failed.^ 1847 Tennyson 
Princ. 124 The year m which our olives fad’d. 

d. To fail of: to come short of obtaining or 
meeting with (an object desired'}, or of accom- 
plishing or attaining (a purpose, etc.). Now rare 
exc. with gerund or vhl. sh. 

^ <11225 Ancr. R.^ 404 Ase pauh a mon pet heuede longe 
i-swunken and failede..a last, of his hure. <7x3x3 Shore- 
ham 3 Yf thou nelt nau3t climme thos, Of hevene thou 
hest y-faylecl. 1398 Tuevisa Barth. Be P. R. xir, iii. 
(1495) 4T2 Yf she faylyth.. of the pray that she resyth to. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur 11. x, He fayled of his stroke, and 
smote the hors neck. 1577 Hammer Anc. EccL Hist. (1619) 
145 Some failed of the purposed end. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. I. x. 39 Fayling of his first attempt to be but like 
the highest in heaven. 1713 Steele Guardian No. 17 f 7 
His man never failed of bringing in his prey. 1737 Johnson 
Let. 12 July in Boswell^ Could not fail of a favourable re- 
ception. x8is W. H. Ireland Scrihhhomania 165 She 
never can fad of bewitching the reader. 1844 H. Rogers 
Ess. I. ii. 83 To fail of part of the admiration due to other 
endowments. a;87S Jovvett Plato i^eA. 2) IV. 249 Mere per- 
ception does not reach being, and therefore fails of trutix. 

13. To become insolvent or bankrupt. Said of 
individuals and of mercantile houses, banks, etc. 

1682 Scarlett Exchanges 127 If that Endorser fail and 
be insolvent.^ <*1734 North Litres (1826) III. 291 Mills, 
with his auctioneering, atlasses, and projects, failed. 1796 
Hull Advertiser 25 June 2/3 Twelve capital houses have 
faded in different parts of Italy. x868 Bentley Wealth ^ 
Politics 11. 8x Thirty-one banks failed in little more than 
three months. 
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14. a. tntr. To be unsuccessful in an examina- 
tion, to be ‘plucked’, b. tra/zs. {colloqi) Of an 
examiner: To repoit (a candidate) as having 
failed ; to ^ pluck 

1884 pall Mall G, 6 Mar. 11 He ‘fails* them all, turns 
to mistress, ‘Your children are perfect idiots , 

IV. 1 15* tyans. 7zome~use. To deceive, cheat 
Of,, fallcre), 

1390 Spenser F. Q. in. xi. 46 So lively and so like tliat 
living sence it fayld. 

f PaiTable, <*. Ohs. [f. Fail v. + -able.] 
Liable to fail or give way ; unreliable. 

1361 Eden A rte Navig. Pref. iij b. Such signes are 
fayleable. 1576 Tyde Tarryeth no Man 111 J. P. Collier 
lllnstr. Eng. Pop. Lit. xvl 70 It is a thing but fayleable 
and vayne. 1649 Blithe Eng Improv. bupr. (1633) *29 
This [plan] was yet never failable to me since I found it. 

t Pailance- Oh. [f. as prec. + -ANCE. Cf. 
OF. faillance.l The quality or fact of failing ; 
failure, neglect, falli. g off ; an instance of the same. 
/n failance of\ for lack of. 

i6i2 Hayward Ann. Eliz. .CamdenV 9 The fayleance 
wherof would eyther change or abate theyr loves. 1622 
Pe.\cham Compl. Gent. xx. (1634) 240 Such pawse. as 
may afforde you meanes to discerne any failance. 1667 
Decay Chr. Piety Pref. X95 Disqui-sitions about our fad- 
aiices and aberrations, 1674. tG Schefers Lapland xxvn. 
125 They use the root of a kind of moss, .or in the failance 
of that, the stalke of Angelica. x686 Goad C elect. Bodies 
I. xii. 60 What else. ..should make the Success equiponde- 
rate with the Failance? 

Tailed ( 0 id), ppl. a. Also 5 .5k. fail 5 eit, 6 
Sc. falllit. [f. Fail v. +-ed 

1. Decayed, worn out. Chiefly, of a person: 
Impaired in health or vigour ; infirm. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos iv. 19 A persone. .nyghe alle faylled 
and deed. 2496 Acc. Ld. High 7 'reasurer (1877) L 324 
Ane aid fail^eit preist. 1535 Stewart Cron, Scot, II. 683 
Malcome . .The kirk of Durname foundit of sstone and lyme, 
That faillit wes. 1816 Scott Antiq. xxv, After striking a 
few strokes, he. .said to his companion, * I'm auid and failed 
now, and canna keep at it ’. i 83 o Antrim ^ Down Gloss. ^ 
Failed, . in impaired health. 

2. Unsuccessful. Also, Bankrupt, insolvent. 

1653 Nicholas Papers 1 Camden' II. 344 The late failed 

designe. X869 Daily News 4 Jan., Similar proceedings 
were stopped in another failed company. 1871 Ruskin 
Fors Clav. vii. 17 If we ever, .chance to catch nold of any 
failed bankers. 1889 Pall Mall G. 25 Nov. 6/2 Failed 
books . . were sent off to the colonie.s. 

Tailer [fi^'lai). [f. as prec. -i--ERL] One who 
fails, in senses of the vb. 

1363 Langl. P, PL A. 11. 90 Fals is a faytur, a faylere or 
werkes. cx^r^ Roxb. BalLNlX. i8x Cabbidge. .of which 
you are no failer. 1728 in Memorabilia Domestica (1889) 
12 To be paid by the party failler to tine party performer. 
1^96 Mod. Gullivers Trav. 159 'Tis easy! and ,. Wou'd 
give the honest failer halcyon days. 1884 Browning Fe~ 
rishtah (ed. 3) 143 On his sole head, failer or succeeder, 
the blame or lit the praise. 

Failer, obs. f, of Failube. 

Fail 5 e, obs. Sc. form of Fail. 

Failing (f^^‘iir})j 'vbl, sh. [f. as prec. + -ingL] 

1. The action of the vb. Fail, in various senses ; 
an instance of this, a failure, f For, without 
(any) failing =■ for, without fail (see Fail 

1382 WycLiF Isa. V. 27 Ther is not failing ne trauaiiyng 
in hym. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. vii. xxv. (1495} 
241 Rotyd moysture corayth vp of the stomak. .and therof 
comyth fayllynge of teeth. <7x4x0 Sir C leges 375 He 
thowght with hym to speke W'ythout any faylynge. isai 
Pilg>\ Per/. fW, de W. 1531} 150 This . . meltyng of the 
soule the prophet Dauid calleth a faylynge of the spiryte. 
1577 B. Googk HeresbacFs Hush. iv. (1586) 185 b, [Of 
bees] There are sundry kinges bredde for failing, 1611 
Bible Dent, xxviii. 65 'The Lord shall giue thee . . failing 
of eye.s, & sorrow of minde. 1622 R. Hawkins Yoy. S. 
Sea (1847) X27 The waight in the head and steme by fayling 
of the water, began to open her plankes in the middest. 
1671 J. CosiN Corr. 23 May, Your apprehension of rny fail- 
ing before the Great Chapter-day. 1727 Chambers CycL 
S.V. Bankruptcy, A failing, breakinj^ or stopping of pay- 
ment, diminishes the merchant's credit. .When a merchant, 
etc., fails to appear at the exchange, etc., without apparent 
reason, it is called a failing of presence. 

2. A defect, fault, shortcoming, weakness. 

xSpo Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 7.x b. All which un- 
readynesses, and fatlings. xfiia Brinsley Awrf. Lit. 179 
My selfe to supplie their wants and faylings. 1651 Baxter 
Inf. Bapt. 94 Not aggravating failings, but hoping all 
things, 1770 G0LDSM. Des. VilL 164 E'en his failings lean’d 
to Virtue's side, 1843 Prescott vn. v. (i' 64* 459 

His bigotry, the failing of the age. 1876 J. H. Newman 
Hist. Sk. I. It. iv. 257 Want of firmness has been repeatedly 
mentioned as his [Cicero's] principal failing. 

Failing (f^i'lig), ppl. a. Also 4 failand, 
faylande, Sc. faljeand, [f. as prec, + -IHG 

1. That fails, in tbe senses of the vb, 

a X300 Cursor M. 28844 <Cptt,) Failand frute comis o hat 
tan. CX375 -Sc. Leg. Saints, Andreas 961 Fore j^is joy 
fal^eand pu Ay-lestand joy has chosine nov. 1433 Misyn 
Fire of Loue (E.E.T.S.) 9 pingis transitory & faylynge. 
1667 Milton P, L. ix. 404 0 -. much failing, hapless Eve. 
X719 De Foe Crusoe (18401 II. xiv. 293 My never-failing old 
pilot . . had a pistol. 1879 Froude xiv. 204 Axes. . 

of soft iron, fair to the eye and failing to the stroke. 1883 
Law Timed Rep. LII. 648/2 Plowright was ,. in failing 
health. 

f 2. Astron. Of a planet: Remote^i??^ some fixed 
point. Obs. 

CX391 Chaucer AstroL lu § 4 If [a planet] passe the 


FAIIiUBE. 

bondes of thise forseide spaces, a-boue or by-nethe. .they 
sein h^it the planete is failing fro the assendent. 

Hence raiTingly adz>., rax-lisigiiess. 

1631 Celestina IV. 4g That failingnesse of force and of 
strength. 1847 Craig, Faiiingly, by failing. 18S0 M. Crom- 
MELiN Black Abbey I. xii. 163 'I'he poor Tom-boy. .struggled, 
faiiingly, to join in Hector's ever-raanlier pursuits. 

Fadling ' f<?''lig y prep. [The pr. pple. of Fail 
V., used either with intians. sense in concoidwith 
the following sb. or pron. {^failmg thisr^^xi this 
fail ’), or in trans. sense with the sb. etc. as object 
(failmg this = ‘ if one fail this ’) ] In default of. 

1810 H. T. CoLEBROOKE 2 Treat. Hindu Law Inker. 225 
In default cf these, the heritage goe.s to the son of the., 
aunt. Or, failing him, it passes, etc. x8i8 Wordsworth in 
Wks. 1876 1. 241 Many must have opportunities of knowing 
him; or failing that intimate knowledge, we require, etc. 
1843 Carlyle Past ^ Present 92 Failing all else, what 

f os.sip about one another. 1859 Uasent Pop. Tales Norse 
ntrod. p. xlv, By clinging, .to .some king or hero, or, fail- 
ing that, to some squire's family. 

Faille (fay, f?il). Also 6 faile or fayle. [a. 
¥. faille in same sense.s.] 
f 1. A kind of head-dress. Obs. 

1330 Palsgr. 218/2 Fayle, an upparmost garment of a 
woman. 1694 Earl Perth Left. (Camden f 30 A faille . . is 
a great scarf of tafita for the best, and of worsted for others. 
2. A light kind of ribbed silk fabric. 

Faille feangaise has a larger rib than faille proper, being 
thus intermediate between this and ‘ottoman *. Recently 
the term wool faille has been applied to a kind of ‘ terry 
1869 Le Follei, Feb., Faille is very fashionable for long 
dress. 1878 9 A. Barlow Weaving^ 396 The most important 
of these manufactures comprise . . ‘ Failles black. x£87 Yng. 
Ladies yml. XXX. 122 The bonnet is cream_ faille. 
1888 Botu Bells Weekly 13 Jan., The train is in full folds of 
yellow tulle over yellow faille. 1889 Daily A^tws 24 July 
5/5 The finest and softest corded silk, of die sort known 
technically as faille franfai.-e. 

Faille (n, failly, faillie, obs. ff. of Fail. 
Failure (f?i'liiu). Also 7 failer, fayler, fai- 
lour, faileur, failler, fai'^our, faylor. [First 
ill 17 th c. in form failer, a. failer, for Y.failUr 
to Fail; see quot 1641 , and cf. law terms like 
cesser, trover. Subsequently the ending was vari- 
ously confused with the suffixes -OR, -OUR, -ore, 
but the original form did not become obso- 
lete until the end of tlie century.] The fact of 
failing. 

1. A failing to occur, be performed, or be pro- 
duced ; an omitting to perform something due or 
required ; default. 

[1641 Termes de la Ley 154 Failer de Record est quant 
un Action est port envers un, & le defendant plede [etc,l 
..Donques il e.it dit pur failer de son Record.] 2643 
Prynne Sov. Fotver Pari. i. ted. 21 53 There would ne- 
cessarily follow .. a fayler of Justice in the highest Court 
of Justice. 1643 Pagi'I't Heresiogr. (1661) 307 Consecrated 
here in London by the Reverend Fathers of this Church, 
through failer of a Bishop surviving in that. 1648 Fair- 
fax Re?nonstrance 31 How easie it Is to finde, or pretend 
a failer of full performance, 1652 Heylin Cosmogr. . . On 
the fuller [ed. 168a faileur] of his Line. 1673 A’wrjr Papers 
(Camden) I, 65 Haveinge all Titular Arch By® . . comd • by 
Procla " to depart this Kingdom, & on their Faylor to be 
proceeded against. X767 Blackstone Comm. IL 237 On 
failure ol the descendants of John Stiles himself, the issue 
of Geoffrey and Lucy Stiles, hi.s parents, i.s called in. 1832 
Southey Hist. Penins. War III. 8a To preserve to.. 
Ferdinand VII, all his dominions, and, in his failure, to his 
legitimate successors, 1841 Elthinstone Hist. Ind, I. 67 
On the failure of issue.. an adopted son succeeds. 1883 
Act 48-9 Yict. c. 72 § 5 A failure of justice will take place 
if the leave [to appeal] is not granted, 

t Tb. A lapse, a slight fault ; a failmg, infir- 
mity. Ohs. 

<11636 Us-SHER Ann. v. (1658) 73 Thorough failler of 
memory, or false copying, t6^ R. Coke Power 4* SubJ. 
270 In regard of the ordinary failurt*.s of the Press . . the 
Reader is desired to correct these faults before hee begin. 
*689 Col, Rec. Pennsylv. L 262 An unwilling faylor and 
error in their proceedings. 1702 Eng. I'keopkrast. 323 This 
[envy] is the basest and most ungenerous of all our natural 
failures. <i 17x6 South (1737) 1. viii, aqp He owed 

his death to. . a little inadvertency and failure of memory. 

2, The fact of becoming exhausted or running 
short, giving way under trial, breaking down in 
health, declining in strength or activity, etc. 

169s Woodward Nat. Hist. iii. § x. 152 There then must 
needs have been an universal failure and want of Springs 
and Rivers all the Summer-Season. X793 Smeaton Edystone 
L, § 250 We concluded the failure had been in the Forelock 
of the bolt. X84X Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Li/e III. 
viii. X26 The mind gone.. utter failure of intellect, X885 
Weekly Notes 28 Mar. 67/2 The house had become unin- 
habitable through the failure of the water-supply, 

S. The fact' of failmg to '.effect ones purpose; 
want of success ; an instance of this. 

1643 Nether.sole Froj.for Peace (xtfd) 19 The failer of 
the timely discovery. . happened . . through your . . default. 
1667 Ld, Dicby Elvira v, 82, I . . th 'other day, could scarce 
o'ercome The sense of a slight failour, x686 Goad Ceiest, 
Bodies III. iv. 509 All the Exceptions and Failers will lye, 
upon the account of 11 . x8oo Malone Dryden I. ii. 305 By his 
failure in that work he might lose the reputation which he 
had gained. 1874 Green Short Hist. v. 2x9 The failure of 
his foreign hopes threw Edward on the resources of F.nglami, 
X878 Seeley Stein 1 1. 327 We see efforts ending in feebleness 
and failure. 

b, Conor. A thing or person that proves unsuc- 
cessful. 
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1837 Dickens Pickza. ii. This attack was a failure also. 
2865 Mill in Morn. Star 6 July, If you elect me and 
I should turn out a failure. 2883 C^. 'J'imesg Nov. 813/2 
Lutheranism has been from the very first a conspicuous re- 
ligious failure. 1889 Acadern^ i June 369/1 The general 
result of efforts directed to this end is the production of., 
educated failures. 

4 . The fact of failing in business; bankruptcy, 
insolvency. 

2703 Loud. Gnz. No. 3791/4 Divers Failures have . . hap- 
pened among the Traders in this City. 1709 Steele 
No. 5 F5 The Bankers of Geneva were utterly ruined by 
the Failure of Mr. Bernard. 1796 jF/idl Adve?‘^/sers$ ]ur\fi 
2/3 Two of these failures have occurred at Milan. xB6x 
Pattison Pss. {xBBq) I. 41 A few years later., came the 
failure of the great Italian bankers. 

+ !Pai*Iyi6, Sc. Obs. Also 6 fail58, (7 
failaie), \^. 0 ¥. faille', see Fail a. Failure, 
non-performance; also, an instance of this. b. 
Con-'equerit liability to a penalty. 

xS$t Sc. Acts Mary (1814)488 He sail content and pay for 
euerie fail3ie [of ane act] ane hundreth markis. 1532 Lynde- 
SAV Monarcke 5760 The fraudfull fail^eis Off Schireffis, 
Prouestis, and of Bailseis. xS^o-x Kirkctidbr. War-Comm. 
Min. JBk.^ (1855^ 40 Ane thousand nierks, to be peyit to the 
Committie . , in case of failzie. <21670 Spalding Trovb. 
Chas, / (1792)11. 225 It was a snare devised to draw gentle- 
men under failzies. 

Pain (f^‘n), a. and adv. Forms: a. 1 fasten, 
£80511, 3 fsain, fein, vein, vayn, 3-6 fayn(e, (5 
faynne), 4 (fyne), 4-5 feyn;e, 4-7 faine, 5 
fyene, 5-6 fane, 0 faint, (fayen, feene;, (7-9 
feign), 3- fain. Also compar. 3 fenre. 0 . 3-4 
fa5e(n, 3 vawe, 4-5 fawe(n, (5 fane). [OE. 
fvgm^ fiegn =* OS. fagaii., OM. fcginn] 

allied to OE. gefcon (pa. t. Jeah), OH(j. i^gi-) 
fehan (pa. t.fah) to rejoice.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Glad, rejoiced, well-pleased. Often in phrases, 
full fain, glad and fain. Const, of', also fol- 
lowed by inf or stibord. cl. Now chiefly dial, or 
pet, 

a. .. Beo7m(lf-i6^^ Ferdon forS ^onon fehelastum ferht>um 
faegne. c8dB Mifukd BoetA. xl. § 5 Ic bio swij?e fasgii gif 
Su me laedest )?ider ic Se bidde. c laog Lay, 4891 pe due [jcr 
fore fain wes. <22300 Cursor M. 20452 \,Cott.), I am ful 
fain yee ar me mid. 2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 4552 Of 
bair dede bai sal be fayn. c 1420 Chroti. Vilod. 974 Bot 
pen was Hs wrechede mon full fayne. c 1460 Tenvneley 
Myst. 84 Now in hart fulle fane. iS 3 S Stewart Cron. Scot. 
II. 589 lie. .of thair cuming wes so glaid and fane, a 2569 
Kingesmyll Man*s Est. i. (i58o» 7 He is very faine of the 
findyng of suche a fielde. 1391 Shaks. i Hen. VI, m. ii. 114 
Are glad and faine by flight to saue themselues. 2640 
J. Dyke Worthy Commnn. 56 Then full faine wilt thou be 
to have Christ Jesus receive thy soule, 1664 FLoddan E'. 
vii. 65 And of his welfare all were fain. 1787 Burns 'Piua 
JDogs J37 My heart has been sae fain to see them. iSoi 
WoRDSw. O/cz&iW ^ Night, xxvi, I should be wondrous fain 
That shamefully they one and all were slain. 1863 M rs. 
Gksii'&i.i. Syknds L. I. 195 My master is quite (ain of his 
company. 1876 Morris Sigurd ui. 176 And fain and full 
was my heart. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 218 So l>at hii mette hem per, 
bo|:)e hii were wel vawe. c X3S0 Sir Fermnb. 3800 War-for 
y am wel fawe. 
b. Proverb. 

1471 Ripley Coing. Alch. v. in Ashm. (1652) 157 Fayre 
promys makyth folys fayne. 1579 Lyly Eug/mes ^Arb.) 69 
There may you see ., the faire wordes that make fooles 
faine, 1829 Scott Anne oj G. iv. Fine words to make 
foolish maidens fain. 

2 . Const, to with tnf. Glad under the circum- 
stances ; glad or content to take a certain course 
in default of opportunity for anything better, or as 
the lesser of two evils. 

«. ri33o R. Brunne Chran. (1725) 28 p^i were fayn to 
ask pes. 1393 Gower Conf, III. 230 He was faine him self 
to save. 1539 in Strype Ann. Eef. 1. App. i.x. 26 They 
were faine to patche uppe the matter with a little piece of 
paper clapped over the foresaid wordes. 1393 Shaks. 2 Hen. 
VI, 11. i. 153, I must be faine to pawne..my Plate. 1631 
Gouge, God s A rro7M ii. §26. 170 Men were faine to eate 
horse-fiesh. 1693 Locke Education § 89. 105 Castalio was 
fain to make Trenchers at Basle to keep himself from starv- 
ing, 181Z Combe (Dr. Syntax) Picturesque xvi. (Chandos) 
60 Pleas’d with the prospect he was feign To yawn, and go 
to sleep again. 1839 Thirlwall Greece VII. hv. 52 He was 
fain to talce^ shelter in a canal. 2S82 Miss Bradpon Mt. 
Royal vi. 115 Ghri.stabel was fain to make the best of 
her life at Mount Royal. 

p. c 1330 Arth. 4* Merl. 208 To fie sone he was wel fawe. 
b. This passes gradually into the sense: Neces- 
sitated, obliged. 

1313 More III in Grafton Ckron. II, 785 Pinkye , . 
so loste his voyce, that he was fayne to leave off. 1379 
^Emon Guicciard. li. (1599) 75 Lodowyke. .was feene with 
teares to acknowledge his cowardize. 1676 Hai.e ConiemAl. 
1. 103 In this condition, he is fain to bear his burdensom 
Cro.ss towards the place of his Execution, a 1682 Sir T. 
Browns TracU q Many plants are mentioned in Scripture 
under such names as they are fain to be rendred by analogy. 

H, More Paralip. Profh. 315 A Cannon of so vast a 
bigness, that it was fain to be drawn by seventy yoke of 
Oxen, 2722 Hist. Quakers Kxq(^$)\. Pref. 23 , 1 have 

been fain to trust the oversight .. of my work to others. 
1841 Jf lm.Ks.u Amefi. Lit. (1867)^ 360 Aschani, indeed, 
was fain to apologise for having written in English. 1884 
F. M. Crawford /Cow. Singer I. 93 He was fain to ac- 
knowledge that she was right. 

3 . Disposed, inclined or willing, eager. Const, 
t of ’fforyio '^iihinf. arch, or dial. 


cizos Lav. 6994 For elchen vuele he wes fein. i34O"70 
A lea:. ^ Dind, 237 So it farus hi folk jjat fain is to teche. 
<21605 Montgomerie Natur passis Nurriture 34 To fang 
his friendship they war fane. 1802 R. Anderson Cutnberld. 
Ball. 32 I’he . . sleet and snaw are nought at aw, If yen 
were fain to gang ! 2851 Gallenga Mariotifs Italy 75 The 
gentle and respectful behaviour of the soldiery in what they 
were fain to look upon as a land of conquest. 1884 W. C. 
Smith Kildrostan 83 Vain for a man to think that he Can 
hide what a woman is fain to know 1 

t b. Apt, wont Obs. 

1595 Spenser F. Q. iv. viii. 37 Whose steadie hand was 
faine his steed to puyde. 2650 Jer. Tay'lor Holy Living 
i. § 1. 7 To a busie man temptation is fain to ciimbe up 
together with his businesses. 

*f 4 . Well-disposed, favourable. Const, of or 
dat. Also in -^x.fair and fain. Ohs, 

c izo^ Lay. 22719 Lauer king Aldroein Ofte pe wurSe godd 
fasin lcx27S fain], r 1305 11,000 Virgins 134 in E. E. P. 
(1S62) 69 Curse of britaigne po hi fonde such a creatoure, 
so fair & so fayne. cxe^^^oSirGo'wther^tqg Fader, and Sone, 
and Holy Gost, Of owre sowles be fayne. [a 2850 RossitTTi 
Dante ^ Circ. i. 11874; 77, I,, saw Love coming towards 
me, fair and fain.] 

B. adv. Gladly, willingly, with pleasure. Fre- 
quent in /, he,, etc. would (f had) fain ; otherwise 
6 bs. or arch. 

c 2175 Lamb. Horn. 35 Ic walde fein pinian and sitten on 
forste and on snawe. a 1223 Ancr. K. 192 Vor iiein vvolde 
Jje hexte ewemen ou. c 2290 S. Eng. Leg. 272.53 , 1 chullc [le 
telle fayn. C1440 York Myst. xx. 12? And if bou wclde 
neuere so fayne. 2483 Caxton Geld. Leg. 4 -o/^ The soppes 
of which he fayne ete. 2523 Douglas AEneis ix. iv. 64 
To bring agane Eneas full fane ihai wald. 1523 Ld. 
Berners Froiss. I. c.xxv. 151 The kyng.. demaunded of 
them whyther they wolde faynest go. 2390 Spenser F. Q. 
1. iv. 10 A mirrhour . . Wherein her face .she often vewed 
fayne, 16x0 Shaks. Temp. i. i. 72, 1 would faine dye a 
dry death. 1709 Berkeley Th. Vision § 86, I would fain 
know wherein consists that sharpness. 1801 Southey 
Thalaba x. iv, He full fain would sleep. 2858 Neale 
Bernard de M. 32 My spirit seeks thee fain. 1874 Morley 
Compromise (18861 85 Those who would fain divide the 
community into two great castes. 1876 Morris Sigurd in. 
173 She. .ici.sseth her sweet and fain. 2880 Miss Broughton 
Sec, Th. II. vii, She had fainer not. 

/ 3 . ri33o King of Tars 1058 Ageyn the soudan he gan 
h3''ghe, And wolde hym sle ful fawe. c 2380 Sir Femimb. 
308 panne wolde b^y wel fa^e, 5if J-^i mijt helpe to pat 
sir Olyuer hadde be slase. 

t Fain, sb, Obs, [f. prec.] Gladness, joy. 
c x2,t^o Cursor M. 3852 (Laud MS.) Laban then he did to 
calle for fayne of hyin his frendis alle. c 1400 Ywaine ^ 
Gaw. 2086 Alsone al.s he saw him .stand For fayn he liked 
fote and hand, <ri44o Bone Flor. 844 Syr Garcy went 
crowlande for fayne. 

t Fain, Obs. Forms: i faesonian, fsB^nian, 
fahnian, 2 fa53nien, 3 fa5nien, fainen, (fawe), 
3-6 fayne, (4 fsyn), 3-7 faine. See also Fawn v. 
[OK, foegnian, fpgenian (f. frgen, F'ain) »= ON. 
fagtia, 0 ' 6 . fagandn, faginbn, 0 \:\ 0 .faginbn,fcgi- 
ndn, Gtoih.. fagin 6 ni] 

1 . intr. To be delighted or glad, rejuice. Const. 

of gcniiive], on, in ; with to and inf, also, 

to desire, wish. 

c 8S8 /Elfred Boeth. xxx. § i Ne sceal he - .tounj^emetlice 
fa;7;nian Sses folces worda. a 1000 Boeth. Metr. i. 66 Fm,^- 
nodonealle. cxoooAgs. G<>.v/.Markxiv. 11 pahipisSehyrdon 
hi fahnodon [<rii6o Hatton G. fagenedun], C2200 Tiin. 
Coll. Horn. 135 Fele shule fa5enien on his burde. e tzo^ 
Lay. 21843 pa fainede sv/i? 5 e folc an hirede Of Ar&ures 
cume. <21240 Uretsun in Coti. Horn, 199 btt tvult hit 
iSauien iwis he wule 8urchut fawe. a 1300 E. E. Psalter 
V. 12 And fayne sal alle pat hope in pe. <22340 Ham pole 
Psalter xxxi, 14 Ffaynes in lord & glades rightwis. c 1380 
Wyclif Ser7tt. Sel, Wks. 1 . 246 Clerki.s shulde . . feyn to be 
di.scharged of er'.'eli goodis. <22400-50 Aleecandcr 1745 
Feyne all with fairnes & fayne at pou may- c 2450 Mirour 
Saltcacioun 417 And thogh .some tyme be gude the werld 
make man to fayne, 1396 Spe.nseu F.Q.v, xii. 36 [She] 
faynes to weave false tales. 

b. To pretend kindnes.s. Cf, Fawn v. 
axzzs Ancr. /?. 294 Hwonne ou ne wonteS nowiht, 
peonne ueineS he mid ou. 

2 . trans. To make glad. Hence to welcome (a 
person) ; also, to congratulate (const, of). 

<ri2So Gen. ^ Ex. 1442 Eliezer .. hro^t him a wif , . He 
fainede hire wi 3 milde mod. a 1300 E. E. Psalter xliiii'}. 4 
God pat faines mi youthede al a 2375 foseph A rhn, 243 
Pei. .faynede me wip wordes. Bote pei hateden me. a 1400- 
50 Alexander 2 Fayn wold pai here Sum farand ping efter 
fode to fayn pere her[t]. 2480 Robt. Devyli 20 Of hys com- 
panye no man us fayne, 

3 . To rejoice in, enjoy; also, to take to gladly, 
show preference for. rare. 

1483 Caxton Cato E viij, I wyl not that ye. .suppose tliat 
. .synnar.s faynen [L. Ricrari) theyr synnes wythout to haue 
. .punycyon. .in thys world or in the other. 2606 Warner 
Alb. Eng. XVI. ci, (2612) 399 The sprewsest Citie-Lads for 
her would faine the Councrie-aire. 

tience t Fai'ning ffl. a., gladsome, affectionate ; 
also, longing, wistful. 

c 2400 Desir. Troy 12732 Clune.stra, .Resayuit hyra. .With 
a faynond fare. 2596 Spenser Hymn’-, A on. Love 216 His 
heavens queene.. in his fayning eye Whose sole aspect he 
counts felicitye, 

Fain(e’, obs, ff. of Fetcn. 

Faineauce (fF^’ni^jans). rare‘~‘^. [f. Faineant : 
see -ANCE ; F. fcdniance occurs in Montaigne.] 
= next. 

2833 Kingsley Hypatia xxvii. 342 The mask of sneering 
faineance was gone, . 


Paineancy (f^vn^iansi). [£. as prec. : see 
-ANCY.] The quality or condition of being a 
faineant. 

1834 Thoreau in Salt Life (1890) 256 They may he single, 
or have families in their faineancy, 2884 Goldw. Smith in 
Contonp. Rev. Sept. 316 The reduction of the House of 
Lords to faineancy. 

|j Faineant; (f|n<?iah). sb. and a. Also 7 fai- 
niant, faitneant, faytneant. \f. faineant (i6thc. 
also fait-neanf) ‘ do-nothing”, i.fait, 3rd pers. sing, 
pres, of faire to do + niant nothing ; really an ety- 
mologizing perversion of OF. faignant sluggard 
(still current as a vulgarism), pr. pple. of faindre 
to skulk : see Faint.] 

A, sb. One who does nothing; an idler. Often 
with allusion to the rois faineants, ‘ sluggard 
kings”, a designation of the later Merovingians. 

1619 Sir D. Carleton in Eng. ^ Gertn, (Camden) 93 The 
tvifo last Emperors,.were both faineants, 2621 [see Fac- 
totum i]. 1672 Petty /W. <i6gii 13 There are yet 

to .spare . . Casherers and Fait-neants, 220,000. 2853 H. G, 

Liddell Hist. Rome v. xlvi, The faindans who had dis- 
appointed them could hardly appear in public. 

B. adj. That does nothing ; indolent, idle. 

1853 Milman Lat. Chr. (1864) IX. xiv, i. 14 The faindant 
Merovingians. 1868 M. Vxsximi^ik Academ. Org. iv, 163 
Tiie faineant aristocrat and apathetic dullard. 

II Faineaatise (ff?..^iahtrz). Also 7 faitnean- 
tise. [Fr. fameaniise, f. faineant : see prec.J 
‘ Do-nolhing-ness ” ; indisposition to do anything ; 
indifference, inactivity. 

a 1684 Leighton Let. in Leisure HourlGec. (1874)803 Nor 
would any fatigue, .have degusted me so much a.s our tea 
years fai(n)tneantise has done, a 1734 North Exam.ixqifi,) 
gg If the King had, by any Faineantise or Remissnes.s, let 
their Line run into Opportunities. xSzz T. L. Peacock 
Maid Marian ix, He had. .. sent all King Henry’s saints 
about their business, or rather about their no-business, their 
faincanti.se. 

Fainer, obs. f. Feigner. 
t Fai'niiead, Obs. In 4-5 faynhed. [f. Fain 
a, + -HEAD.] Gladness, joy. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3851 (Gott.) Laban for faynhed he did 
to call, .his freindesall. C1400 Desir, Troy 2446 Hit shall 
. .fille you with faynhed, 

f Fai'nlessly, adv. p {. fain, Feign v +• -less 
+ -ly2. Cf. Fatntless.] Vv iihout attempted eva- 
sion. 

2632 Gaule Magasirojn. 261 Women, .have fainelesly and 
willingly left their bodies and imbraced their deaths, 

Faiiily (f<?>*nli), adv. rare. [f. Fain <z. + -ly.] 
Gladly, eagerly. 

1335 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 28 Lord Eolus richt fanelie 
did ihame gyde, 1626 W. Sclater Expos. 2 Thess. {1629) 
221 Grace .. Easily, Willingly, fainely beteeraes another, 
any other, all others share with it in the common Saluation. 
? a 1800 Jolly Goshatvk ix. in Child Eng. 4’ Sc. Pop. Ball, 
IV. 360 She’s gone unto her west window And fainly aye 
it drew. 1850 Blackie rEschyltts II. 268 Xerxes, stnpt of 
all his glory . . Faiuiy comes . . to the bridge that links the 
lands. 

Fainness (f?i -nines). Chiefly < 5 *^ and north, 
dial. [f. Fain a. 4* -ness.] The quality or state 
of being fain ; eagerness, gladness. 

<12300 Cursor M. 3S51 (Cott.) Laban for fa'nnes did him 
call . . his frendes all. c 1340 H ampole Psalter iv. 7 pou has 
gifen faynes in my hert. 2335 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 80 
I’ha. . left all waist for fanenes for to file. 2^71 G. Buchanan 
Adman. Tre^a Lordis Wks. (1892.1 30 Caii.sit ye, .Jiamdtonis 
to fon for faynnes. 1830 Galt La^urie 7 '. v. viii. 228 The 
. .bailie rubbed his hands with fidgety fainness. 1837 Car- 
lyle Fr. Rev i. v, ix, Foulon (in his fainnessi. .also claps. 

Faint (i^kit), sb. [f. Faint a. and vl\ 

1 1 . Faintness. Obs, 

ax^po Citrsor M. 13477 GStt.) If pai turn ham bair wai, 
For be faint sone faile sal pai. c 2320 Sir Beucs 4195 Beues 
for ffeynt here hym lowe. C1430 Syr Gem r. (Roxh.) S814 
For pure feint right now she sank. <22333 Berners 
Hu(m cxx. 430 Huon..was sore wery for faynt, for the 
blude that he had loste. <z 2542 Wyatt Wks. (i86i) 
149 My hope, .stumbleth straight, Jor feeble faint. 1600 
Holland Lmy iv. xli, 165 Wearied with travaile, and faint of 
hi.s woundes. 

2 . A swoon. 

i 8 o 3 Scorr Harm. iv. xvi, The Saint, Who propped the 
Virgin in her faint. 1863 L. Oliphant Piccadilly (1870) 280 
In a dead laint. 2883 R. L. & F, Stevenson D 'yna7nii£r 
45 The night, .found me still where he had laid me during 
my faint. 

o. Comb, as fainting-fit 

*795 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Pindariaiia. Wks. 1812 IV. 190 
W ithout a scream, a faint-fit or a kick. 

Faint (f?*at), <«. Forms : 4 (and 9 in ser-se i b) 
feint, 4-6 fainte, faynt(e, feynt;e, 6 Sc. fant(e, 
4- faint, [a, OF. faint, feint feigned, shiggh-h, 
cowarcll^L pa. pple. of faindre, feindre (mod.F, 
feimire) to Feign, in early use also rejl. to avoid 
one’s duty by false pretences, to shirk, slailk.] 

1 1 . Feigned, pretended, simulated. Cbs. 
a 1300 Cursor M, 19535 (Cort ) par-for tok he [Symon 
Magus] haptim faint, <2 x340 H ampole Psalter x\. 6 Vayn 
thynge & faynt spak hi.s hert. <7x400 Destr. T7'ar 22591 
Po lyghers. .forget a faint tale vnder fals colour. £2440 
York Myst. xxix. 229 A faynte frend niyght he per fynde, 
2477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 144 He that loueth the 
with feynt loue, 2568 Grafton Chron. II. 93 And finished 
the sayde peace with an assured othe. .but it semeda faynt 
peace, for [etc.]. 


b. Law. Faint act ion, pleading, *=^ feigned 

action etc. : see B'eigned. 

3S4®”3 34''5 The saide Manoiir . - to 

he recovered by fainte pleader, reddicion or other fraude or 
covyne. 1552 Holoet, Faynte accion, (tctio exermata, 
1607 CowsL Inierpr., Faynt pleader, 1641 Termes de la 
Ley J54 Faint pleading is a covenous, false, and collusory 
manner of pleading to the deceit of a third party. 1672 in 
CowEL Inicipr., Faynt BXia& Feynt Aciion, iSiS CsmsE 
Digest (ed. 2) V. 517 feint title. 

II. Sluggish, timid, feeble, 
f 2 . Avoiding exertion, shirking, lazy, sluggish, 
r 132S CVrri& Z.. 2519 ^ Rowes on faste ! who thatisfeynt^ 
In evel water may he be dreynt ! ' 1393 Gower Conf, 11. 5 
He.. had his thonghtes feint Towardes loves and full of 
slouthe. <m:44o Promp, ^153 Feynt, segnis^ 1513 

Douglas jFneis i. vii. 33 The beis. .fra thair hife. .Expellis 
.. the faynt drone be. 1680 Temple Orig. Nai, Gov, 
Misc.53 The spirits.. are rendered faint and sluggish. 

3 . Wanting in courage, spiritless, cowardly. Obs. 
or arch. txc. m. faint heart (now associated with 
sense 4 b ), 

a 1300 Cursor M. iSoSt (Cott.) A faint fighter me thine er 
hou, c 1300 A'*. Alls. 7597 Haveth now non heorte feynte ! 
c 1320 Sir Beues 1575 Ase he was mad & feint To lesu Crist 
he made is pleint. 1414 Bramptont Pemt, Ps. cxvl (Percy 
Soc.) 44 Myn herte is fah[e], feyntj and drye. C‘1489 Cax- 
TON Sonnes of Aymon viii. 184 Thoughe ye shold abyde 
behynde as weke men and feynte. flsi533 Ln. Berners 
Hfson lii. 177 Thou arte of a faynte corage, a 1593 H. 
Smith Whs. {1867) II. 219 The faint spies that went to the 
land of Canaan, 1627 May Lucan m. (1635) 103 To send 
thee civill wars Having so faint a chiefe. 1702 Rowe 
Tamerl. 1. i, His Party,. soon grew faint. 1875 Jowe’it 
Plato 2) III. 689 Faint heart never yet raised a trophy. 

absoL 1814 Byron Lara ii. x, I'he fierce that vanquish, 
and the faint that yield. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. iv. 120 He 
made the faint of spirit take their place. 

b. Prorcerb. 1569 W. Eloekton Ballad, Brittains Ida 
V. i, Faint heart ne’er won fair lady. 1624 Massinger 
Pari Love n. iii, All hell’s plagues light on the proverb 
That says ' Faint heart ’ — ! But it is stale. 

4 . Wanting in strength or vigour, fa. Of per- 
sons or animals, their faculties or condition; also 
(rarely) of material agents : Weak, feeble \ sickly, 
out of condition. Obs, 

C13S0 Will. Paleme 785 Fehul wax he & faynt. 1399 
Langl. Rich. Redeles m. 88 With many ffair fFowle, hou^ 
bey ffeynte were, c 3420 Pallad, on. It nsb, nr. 288 I n bigger 
Dowes fele, and fainter fewe Brannehes doo traile. 1313 
Douglas Mneis vn. viii. 74 Thi vile unveilcly age, Ourset 
with hasart hair and faynt dotage. 1535 Cover dale Ps. 
cxliiii]. 7 Mysprete waxeth faynte. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. 
(Surtees) 143 Barley strawe. . is fownde. . not altogeaiher .soe 
faint as haver strawe. 1633 W alton A ngler 1 30 I f I catch 
a Trout In one Meadow, he shall be white and faint. 3697 
Dryden Virg. Gearg. nr. 204 If the Sire be faint, or out of 
Case. 3699 Dampier Voy. II. ui. 36 Where the scantiest or 
faintest Land-winds are found. 3764 Harmer Observ. iv. 
iv. 142 A very slow faint fire. 

b. Of actions, wishes, purposes : Halfhearted, 
languid, feeble. 

Spenser F, Q. iv. vi. 24 Turning feare to faint deuo- 
tion. 3630 in Picton L'pool Mimic Rec. (1883' 1. 158 Many 
disorders growen.. through, .faint execucon of those lawes. 
1IS40 Habington £dw. IV. 183 The King., .dlsmist the Em- 
bassadors with some faint comfort 3728 Veneer A’i’w- 
cere Penitent Pref. 4 A faint, .progress in . . religion. 1733 
Pope Frol. Sat. zot Damn with faint praise, assent with 
civil leer. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Fng. 1. 581 A faint show 
of opposition from one or two peens. 1863 Fr. A. KejMble 
Resid, Georgia 37 And found there had been some faint 
attempt at sweeping. 

5 . Producing a feeble impression on the senses or 
the mind ; dim, indistinct, hardly perceptible : a. 
of light, sound, odour. 

365o Boyle Heio Exp. Phys. Mech.zjo The sound grew 
fainter and fainter. 3663 Hooke Microgr. 84 By . .Turpen- 
tine, &c. all thase reflection.s are made more faint. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey) .s.v. Vision, Faint Vision is when 
a few Rays make up one Pencil, and tho' this may be dis- 
tinct, y^'et it is ob.scure and dark. 1784 Cowper 'J'ask v. 59 
Diligent to catch the first faint gleam Of smiling day. 3818 
Shelley Rosalind 30x5 The .summer wind faint odours 
brought B'ro^m mountain flowers. ^ U!x839 Prakd Poems 
(10641 I> 9^ Echo shrinks, as if afraid Of the faint murmur 
she has made. 3868 Lockyer Elem. Asiron. i, (1879) 10 
A star of the sixth magnitude is. .the faintest visible to the 
naked eye. 

b, of a colour. 

3552 Huloet, Faynte and vnperfite coloure, dilutus color, 
1663 PIoDKE Microgr. 74 All manner of Blues, from the 
faintest to the deepest. 3716 Land. Gaz. No. 5468/4 Stolen 
. .a Faint Bay Horse. 3730 Thomson Summer 1317 (1746) 
From her naked limbs of glowing white, In folds loose- 
floating fell the fainter lawn. 3816 J. Smith Panorama 
Sc.ty Art 11. 724 The faintest part of the picture. 1872 
Bryant Little People of Sno%o iii She saw a little crea- 
ture.. With. .faint blue eyes, 

e. Of markings, etc. Applied spec, to the lines of 
a pale blue or neutral tint rnled on paper as a guide 
for handwriting. lienee qaad-adv. in n^Icd faint, 
d. of objects of mental perception, e.g. resem- 
blance, i:)robability, etc. Also of conceptions or 
representations: ‘Pale’ or feeble compared with 
tlie reality. 

3737 Swift QuUiverix. viii. 166 Some faint hopes of relief. 
1753 JoRTiN Serm. (1771) II, xvii. 333 The faint remem- 
brance of the word of God. 3772 Priestley Inst. Relig. 
(17S2) II. 113 We form a faint idea of [it]. 1834 Pringle 
Afr, Sk. X. 338 Such is a faint picture of the state of things. 
3884 Planck. Exam, ii June 5 '3 There is not the faintest 
chance that [etc.]. 
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ahsol. 1840 Browning SordelU v. 417 Some first fact I’ the 
faint of time. 

b*. Feeble through inanition, fear, or exhaus- 
tion ; inclined to * faint ’ or swoon. Const. + of 
with, 

c 3320 R. Brunne Medit. 509 pey bro5t hym to pylate, he 
stode ful feynt. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 332 He ys boj^e paal & 
feynt. 3430 Lydg. Chron. Troy i. ix, W’bich of laboure were 
ful mate and feynt. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon ix. 
249 Guyeharde. .was feynte and felle doun to the erthe. 
3704 F, Fuller Pled. Cymn. (1711) 30 When a Man. .rises 
first from his sick Bed . . he quickly grows faint. 1837 Major 
Rich ARDSON Lesion n. (^ed. 2 29X He was exceedingly 

. . faint M ith the bruises he had received, 3867 Dickens 
Lett. (1880 II 272, 1 was taken so faint afterwards. 

tramf. 1548 Hall Ckron. 230 b, Knowyng his treasorie 
. .to bee so voyde and faint. 

III. 7. Producing faintness; sickly; f having 
a sickly smell. Of the atmosphere : Oppressive. 

1535 Ld. Bkkners Frolss. II. clxxvii. [clxxiii ] 530 The 
wether was so faynt. 3622 Fletcher Beggars Bush in. 1, 
The white Cony skin Though it be faint tis faire to the eye. 
3673 Temtle Observ. United Prov.SR\iz. X7-yx I. 46 Warm 
faint Ai r turns in a N Ight to a sharp F rost. 37x2 W . Rogers 
Voy. 182 The Weather was very wet, hot and faint. 1864 
Sala in Daily Tel 16 Aug., 1 wish La Villa Ricca de Vera 
Cruz had not quite so faint a smell. 3870 Hawthorne Enp 
Note-bks, (3879) 1^1* 345 Lhe atmosphere was a little faint 
and sickish. 

IV. Comb. 8 . a. with adjs. of colour, as 
faint-hlm, -green, etc. b. parasynthetic, as faint- 
breathed, -Imed, -Upped, -voiced, etc. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas n. ii. ii. Babylon 301 The 
faint-bveath’d children Cry often Bek, 3682 Sir T. Browne 
Ckr. Plor. 9 Persons, .but pale in goodness, and faint jiued 
in integrity. 1820 Keats Hypirion ni, Faint-lipped 
shells. 1832 Tennyson Mariana in -S'- 5 A faint-blue ridge 
upon the right. 3844 Ld. Houghton Palm Leaves 138 
Purple and faint-green relics of the day. ^ iSyi E. F. Burr 
Ad Fidem xiv. 284 Difficulties become faint- voiced. 

9 . qwzfi-adv. with ppL adjs., as faint-gleaming, 
-glimmering, -heard, -lit, -warbled, etc. 

3727-46 Thomson^ Summer 48 The meek-ey’d morn ap- 
pears .. faint-gleaming in the dappled east. 3738-46 — 
Spring 585 The long-forgotten Strain, At first faint- war bled. 
1729 Savage Wanderer in. xz The Stars . . faintgiimm’ring 
witli remains of day. 3866 Howells Vetiet. Life^ xvii. 260 
Faint-heard refrains. 1867 R. Lytton Chron. tjr Char., The 
faint-lit cold-wall’d corridors. 

Faint (f^^utv, V. Forms: 4-5 feinte, 4-6 
faynt(e, (6 fayncte), feyntCe, 5- faint, [f. 
B'aint a. ; cf. the rare OF. sense i ] 

1 . intr. To lose heart or courage, be afraid. Tie- 
come depressed, give way, flag. Now only atrh. 
after Biblical uses. 

c 3350 Will Paletme 3638 For here fon gun feynte & felde 
were manye. a 1400 Adam Davy's Dreams iiS A voice me 
hede I ne shulde nou^th feinte. 3526 Tindale 2 Cor. iv. 3 As 
mercy is come on us we fayncte not. 3548 Hall Chron. 
S9 b, The straitnger so faced the Englishman, that hefaynted 
in hys sute. 1653 Holcroft Procopius n. 41 The soldiers 
blamed each other for fainting. 3701 Steele Chr, Hero 

III. 62 His great heart, instead of fainting and subsid- 
ing, rose and biggen’d. 3722 Sewel/ZA-A Quakers {17^3) 
I. HI. 187 He was despised by many; yet he fainted not. 
3827 Keble CJir. V. 24th Sund. after Trim, Why should we 
faint and fear to live alone. 1873 Jowett Plato <.ed. 2) II. 
47S Answer and faint not. 

2 . To become faint, grow weak or feeble, decline. 
Const, in, of. Ohs. s.sxe. poet, 

C3400 Destr. Troy X3c\% All feblit J?® frelke, fainted of 
strenght. C1450 Crt. of Love All her ymage paynte In 
tlie remembraunce till thow begynne to faynte. 1530 Ras- 
TELL Bk. Purgat. H, xviii, The understandynge begynnyth 
to faynt. 3568 Jacob Esau i. 1. 31 in Hazl. Dodsley 
(1874) 11. 190 Sometimes Esau's self will faint for drink and 
meat. 1623 Bingham Xenophon 45 If they perceiue, that 
you faint in courage. 1697 Dryden Virg. /Eneid ix. 473 
The Fires were fiiin ting there. 1820 Shellf.y CEdipus n. i. 
56 Loading the morning winds until they faint With living 
fragrance. 3866 B. Tavi.or Poems, Odalisque, The day, 
through shadowy arches fainting. 

■f b. To fall short. Obs. rare. 

1623 Bingham Lepsius' Comparison 3 Ttfainteth or straieth 
from the marke, if you aime further otf. 

3 . To fall into a swoon. Also with ajuay. 

C1400 Destr. Troy 3550 He.. fainted for febull, and 

felle to J>e ground In a swyme. CX440 York Myst. xlv. 95 
Caste .somewatirvppon me, I faynte 1 iOooShaks. . Y.L. 

IV, iii. 149 And noiv lie fainted, And cride in fainting vpon 
Rosalinde. 1668 Ethereixie Would if She Could v^. 
i. Oh, I shall faint t 1703 M.aundrell Jown. Jems. (1732) 
107 Where Christ fainted thrice, under the weight of his 
Cross. 3742 Wesley Jml. iS Jan., As soon as she rose 
from prayer, she fainted away. 3847 Grotk Greece ii. lii. 
(1862) IV. 421 He fainted away and fell back. 1880 Ouida 

I. 16 She could have fainted, 

b. To droop, sink into. lit. and Jig. t are. 

^ 1712-4 Poi’E Rape Lock ly. 34 There Affectation . . Faints 
into airs, and languishes with pride. 3821 Keats Lamia 
139 A flower That faints into itself at evening hour. 

4 . To lose colour or brightness ; to fade, die 
away. Const into. Now rare. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy u, xvii, Coloitres that may iieuer 
faynte. 1594 Plat Jewetl-ho. m, 66 The Wines doe . . be- 

f inne to fade or faint, 1675 A Browne Ars Pictoria 90 
'he next [grounds] .. as they loose in their distance must. . 
faint, .in their colours, 17^ H. Pmuvs Cyder it. 67 Un- 
I skill’d to tell Or where one colour rises or one faints. 3731 
Pope Let. If. Crontnmll 32^ Nov., Those . . figures in 
the gilded clouds which while we gaze long upon . . the 
whole faints before the eye, and decays into confusion. 
3873 Miss Old Kensington-rv. 124 The draperies 

hang fainting and turning grey and brown. 3890 W. C 


FAINTING. 

Russeli. Ocean Tragedy III. xxxiL 153 The slty had 

fainted into a sickly hectic. ^ 

b. •nonce-use. To grow dull or insensible to. 

1669 Penn No Cross Wks. 1782 II. 93 We fainted to that 
pleasure and delight we once loved, 

5. trmis. To make faint or weak, deprps, en- 
feeble, weaken. Rare in mod. use. Also impers. 
It faints me. 

c 1386 Chaucer Plan of Laid s T, 828 O luxurie . . thou 
feyntest raannes mynde. C1400 Destr. Troy 11162 purgh 
failyng of fode. .fainttes fie pepull. c xtsem Pallad. on II usb. 
HI. logo Ffele I have seyn thair dammes feynt or quelle. 1309 
Hawes Past. Pleas, xix. xiii. Doth he not knowe how your 
hert is fayn ted? 1581 Mulcaster Positions iv. (1887) 22 
Neither faint it [the body] with heat, nor freese itiyith cold. 
1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 11. iii. X03 It faints me To thinke 
what followes. 3614 T. Adams in Spurgeon 7 ’nw. Dav. 
P.S. XXXV. 3 Deferred hope faints the heart. 013657 Lovedav 
Lett. (1662) 195 It ..faints my industiy. 3755 Guthrie 
Christians Gt.Intered (1667) 113 This seriousness breaketh 
the man's heart, and fainteth the .stoutness of it. 3858 Mrs. 
OttPHAitT Laird of Norlavo III. 175 Too much joy almost 
fainted the heart of the Mlstre.ss. 3873 R. Ellis Cafnllm 
Ixiv. 216 Son, whom needs it faints me to launch full-tided 
on hazard.s. 

fb. To make less, diminish. Obs. rare. 

3599 Marston Sco. Villanie m. viii. 212 With incensing 
touch To faint his force. 

Faint'draw (f-F^ntidrg), v. [f. FAirr a. -f 
Draw v ] trans. To draw or delineate lightly. 

3728 Savage Bastard 33 You had faint-drawn me with a 
form alone. 

Fainted (f^bnted), ppl. a. [f. Faikt v. + -ed ,] 
t a. Rendered cowardly or timid, t b. Become 
weak or exhausted, e. Fallen into a swoon {pare). 

c 3500 P'lelusine 340 By one only Cowarde& feynted herte 
is sometyme lefte & loste al a hoole werke. a 3533 Ld. Ber- 
ners Huon liii. 180 A ! false fayn ted hert. 1614 Bp, Hall 
Recoil. Treat. 124 Why cloth none of his gallant nobles re- 
vive the faynted courage of their Lorde with a new cuppe? 
3642 Milton Apol. Smect. (1853) 296 So reviving to the 
fainted Common-wealth. 1847 Fraseds Pfag. XXXVL 32 
There she lies, not fainted, .but like a somnambule. 
tFai'Bten, V. Obs. rare~~^. [f. Faiht iz. + 
-ENfi.] trans. To make faint, depress, dispirit. 

36x2 5 Bp. Hall Contempt., N. T. n. x, Thou wilt not he 
. .absent, .so long as to fainten the heart. 

Fainter ), [f. Faint v. + -sk i.] One 

who flints or gives way. 

3826 Scott Woodst. xxxiii, The soldiers cliosen for this 
service should be. .no fainters in spirit. 

t Farntfal, a. Obs. [f. Faint or v. -f -eol.] 
Ready to faint ; causing or indicating faintness. 

3589 Fleming Virg. Georg, ni. 18 B'aintfull and like to die. 
3590 Greene Or/. Fur. (1S61' oS l,et them stream along mV 
faintfull look.s. 1594 Lodge Wounds Civ. Warv. in fiazl 
Dodsley VI T. 195, I feel the faintful dews of death. 

Faint-lieart (ft'^nthaat), sb. and a. [f. Faint 

CZ. -fHEAET.] K. sb. 

1 1 . The fact or condition of having a faint heart; 
want of spirit. Obs. 

3580 North Plutarch (1676) 760 They [men] . . through 
faint-heart, and lack of courage, do change their first mind. 

2. One who has a faint heart ; a coward. 

3870 Daily News 16 Nov., ‘ You are all fainthearts, not 
Frenchmen.' 

B. adj. Faint-hearted, timid, spiritlps, cowardly. 

3590 Marlowe znd Pt. Tmnburl, in. ii, Tliat coward 
faint-heart runaway. 3596 Spenser F. Q. iv. x. 17 Cowards 
.. And faint-heart fooles. 3870 Morris Earthly Par. Ii 
HI. 503 O faint-heart thief of love, 

Faiut-liearted (feintha-ited), a. [f. as prec, 
■f -ED Having a faint heart ; wanting energy, 
courage, or will to carry a thing through ; timid, 
cowardly. Also ahsol. 

C1440 Promp. Parv. 153 Feynt hertyd, vccors. 1535 
Coverdale 1 Satn. xiii, 7 AH the people w'ere fayntliarted 
after him. 1633 Gouge God's Arro^vs v. xi. a'^i Atcwwhite- 
Hverd, faint-hearted .souldiers. 1723 Be Foe Col. Jack 
(1840) 17, I find you are faint-hearted, and unfit for our 
trade. 1843 Bethune Sc. Fireside Stor. 54 Young fellows 
like you, are sometimes faint-hearted. 3871 Freeman iVorfn, 
Conq. (1876) IV. xviii. 145 A fainthearted. .faction soon 
began to show itself among tho.se of higher degree. 

absol. a j6oo Hooker Ercl. IW, 116x7' 746 'Fhe punish- 
ment threatened. , to the fearful and faint-hearted- 38^7 
Emerson Repr. Men, Goethe Wks. (Bohn) I. 305 I'he dk- 
advautages of any epoch exist only to the faint-hearted. 

Hence Faimt-lieaTtedly adv., in a fainthearted 
manner. Faimt-Iiea'rtediiess, the cpiality or state 
of being fainthearted ; timidity, cowardice. 

3 ^ Hollyband Treas. Fr, Tong^ Laschemrni. .frnnt 
hartedly. /fuV/.jCowanfLw. .fa'nthartednesse. 3605 lip Hai.l 
PIcdit. if Vows II. § 76 To findc such fainthartednes iu my- 
selfe at the first conceit of death. 3673 H. M. tr. Erasmus 
Colloq. no But how many Christians dye very faint- 
heartedly? 37S3 N. Torriano Gangr. Sore Throat 60 
A Faint-heartedness. .alway.s accompanies Putrefaction and 
Insensibility. ' 3874_^ Motley "Banm^eld (1879) II, xL 26 
Baffled.. by the faintheartedness of his nominal friends. 
3876 Mrs. Whitney Lights <5* Ins.'xi: 320 * lt is such a 
responsibility to take L said, faint-heartedly. 
Faintmg (f-fJ*ntig\ jA [f. Faint v . + 
-ingI.] The action of the vb. Faint. 

1 . A growing feeble or faint-hearted j depression, 
disconragement. 

c 3400 Destr. Troy 33936 With faintt^mg & feblenes he fell 
to^ he ground. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. i, i. 46 Almost at 
fainting vnder The pleasing punishment that w'omen beare. 
1633 G. Herbert Temple, Love Unknown 2 In myfamtings 
1 presume your love \Vill more compile, then help. 
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2 . Swooning. 

s6os Holland Pliny xix. v. i8 This root . . {e.ecarnpanel 
thus confected is singular good for faintings.^ 1684 Bunyan 
Pilgr. 11.11879} 176 Fetch something, and give it Mercy., 
to stay her tainting. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man, i. i. 40 
Hence Faintings and Stupors. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
Tern’s C. xxxix. 344, I meant to stop your fainting, 
b. attrib in faintingfit, a swoon. 

S702 J.Turcell Chalickix’ixif'' 97 Fainting Fits, or a Syn- 
cope., will ensue. 1828 Scott ■ d/'. Perth ii, Catharine., 
was. .recovered from her fainting fit. 1853 Stanley il/m. 
Canferb. m.. (1857) 128 Often he fell into long fainting fits, 
which hi.s attendants mistook for death. 

Painting (f/'-ntig), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ino2 ,] 
That faints, in senses of the verb. 

1358 Phaer Mneid vi. 361 The feble mone doth giue 
sometime a faynting light. TS76 h'LEMiNG PanofL E'pist. 
76 The Senate, whom I perceived in manner fainting and 
wearie. 1391 Skaks. i He7t. PU, n. v. 40 That I may kindly 
giue one fainting klsse. 1708 Edm. Smith To Mem. of 
Philips in Anderson B. P. VI. 618 The fainting Dutch re- 
motely fire. 177s: Mrs. GRira-TTH tr. Viand's Shipwreck 
20X Yes, O Yes ! she replied in an almost fainting tone. 
1771: Hull Sir IV, Harrington (1797) IV. 162 We had 
such trembling and almost fainting doings, 1818 Shelley 
Lett, 10 July, Translating into my fainting and inefficient 
periods, the divine eloquence of Plato's Symposium. 1835 
Macaulay Hist. En^. III. 239 Plis eloquence roused the 
fainting courage of his brethren. 

Faintiugl J (f^' -ntitjU) , adv. [f. prec. + -lt 2.] 
In a fainting manner ; f feebly, i* faint-heartedly ; 
like one who is fainting. 

1376 Fleming Patiopl, A>/jrA 4i This letter Is not onely 
lamentably indited, but also faintingly invented. 1586 A. 
Day Eng. Secretary n, (16251 ic»8 And albeit he was. .like- 
liest of all other to attaine the victory, yet . . he faint- 
in^ly withdrew. 1635 Swan Spec. M. ix. § i (1643) 47^ 
His many knocks cause him faintingly to fall. 1839 
Lady hyrroN Cher^eley (ed. 2' I. vii. 133 Mademoiselle 
began to.. incline her head faintingly towards his .shoulder. 
1844 Ld. Houghton Mem. Many Scenes, Dreajn in 
Gondola 96 A deft canoe . . Faintingly rocked within a lone- 
some covk 

t Pal’niingness. Ohs. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
»= Faintness. 

i634"3 Brereton Trav, (1844) 126 Save only a faintingness 
when I came on shore. 

fPariitise. Ohs, Forms: 3-5 feint-, fey nt-, 
-ise, -yce, -yse, (4 fentesye, 5 feyntyse), 4-5 
faint-, fant-, faynt-, -es(e, -is(e, -ys(e, (4 Sc. 
fayntioe, 5 fentyse). [a. OF. faintise, feintise 
(mod.F. feintise) =■ Pr. feiniesa, f. faint, feint 
feigned, sluggish, cowardly: see Faint a.} 

1 . Deceit, dissimulation, hypocrisy, pretence. 

1340 Ayenb. 26 Hit wes al fayntise and ypocrisie. c X400 

Destr. Troy 594 Ere he fayne any faintes. 1485 Caxton 
Ckas, Gt. 217 I’he kyng. .dysposed hym to receyue baptym 
. .without fayntyse. 

2 . Feebleness, weakness (of body or mind) ; 
want of energy, cowardice. Cf. Faintness. IVith- 
out faintise : without flagging or flinching. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 39 Muche king* k^t ys eldore loren 
korw feyntyse . . he wann sekke a 3eyn. c 1330 R, Brunne 
Ckron. (1810) 176 Philip withouten fayntise did alle his 
trauaile. a 1400 Pol. Eel. 4' Poems 246 For feyntyce fel 
kat fayre fode, Nakyd he bar kat hard rode To- ward caluery. 
C1470 Harding Ckrmt. lxxxi. viii, Thei faught without 
feyntise. 

Paintisli (£?**ntijl, a. [f. Faint a. -f -ish,] 

L 'k a. Rather weak or feeble. Obs. b. Affected 
with a feeling somewhat like that of fainting. 
Also of the feeling itself, 

1667 H. Stubbe in Phil. Trans. II. 501 Neither does all 
that sweat make us faintish. 1683 Tryon PFay to Health 
82 Those Cattel that feed on Grass are weak and faintish in 
comparison of those, .fed with Hay and Corn. 1767 Gooch 
Treat. Womtds I. 224 Pie continued faintish for some days. 
1834 Landor Shake. Wks. 1846 II. 267, 1 wax faintish 

at the big squat man. 1848 J. H. N ewman Loss 4- Gain m. ii. 
(1S53' 288 Charles had a faintish feeling come over him. 
1836 Lever Marti/is of Cro’ M. 128 A qualm of faintish sick- 
ness. , ■ ' ■ , 

2 . Rather indistinct, hardly perceptible. 

1712 Nereides 35 The Water- Lillies are a faintish sweet. 
X713 Rowe fane Shore v. i, Upon her Cheek a faintish Flush 
was spread. X74S Richardson Clarissa (xSiit V. i. 4 Then 
in a faintish, but angry voice, ‘ begone from my door 1767 
Ehret in Phil, Trans. LYll. 114 The young leaves, .are of 
a faintish green. 1866 Carlyle A. /rving in Remin. (1881) 
268 To the Louvre, .got rather faintish good of the pictures 
there. ■' 

Paiiitisliii.ess (0^*ntijnes). ' [f. prec. + -ness.] 
The state or condition of being or feeling faintish ; 
a slight tendency to faint 
1733 Arbuthnot On Air m. § vii. 48 The sensation of 
faintishness and debility.^ 1789 W. Buchan Dom. Med. 
(ed. 11) 221 When.. faintishness. .render[s] cordials neces- 
sary, we would recommend good wine. i8i<5 Chron. in 
Ann. Reg. S7Si I felt m^’^self assailed by a kind of faintish- 
ness. X833 M. Scott GrzVzg-A-f 1859) 206 While faintish- 
ne-ss encreased so that I could Ixardly speak. 

Fai'iitive, a. rare-^^. [f. Faint 4- -ite.] 
Ready to faint ; languid. 

<ex8x3 A. Wilson Disconsolate iFren Vott. Wk.s. (1846) 
96 She poured out her mane, Sae faintive, sae plaintive. 

Pai'ntless, a. [f. Faint jA^-lecjs.] Exempt 
from fainting ; unflagging. 

5^593 “4 Sylvester Profit of I mprisonmeni 323 By faihtless 
exercise faire Vertue to maintainc. i8fi!4 PEi>YsZ>iazy (1879) 
III. 96 Cramp be thou faintless. 
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t Faimtiing, sb. and a. Ohs. ' [f.- as prec. -f- 
-MNG.] A. sb. One who is faint or faint-hearted. 
B. a^^*. Faint-hearted. . 

16x4 C. B. Ghost of Rich. JIT, Such fayntlings never yet 
were prest with coyne. 17x2 Arbuthnot John B%iU (1752) 

82 Thou art such a faintling, silly creature. 

tFarntly, a. Obs. [f. Faint + -lt E] == 
Faint in various senses. 

17x2 W. Rogers Voy. (1718) 267 It being but a faintly 
food. X771 J. Foot Penseroso ii. 69 Hence the spring 
Emits a faintly blush. 

Faintly adv. [f. as prec. + -LY2.] 

1 1 . Feignedly, by w'ay of feint or pretence, de- 
ceitfully. Obs. 

1^1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1725) 152 Code acord to make, 
forso,;e fulle fayntlie. c 1400 Cato’s Morals 16 in Cnrsor M. 
App. iv, Fainteli for to speke. .is falsid and blame. 1323 Ld. 
Berners Froiss. I. ccxxi, 2S7 Some men of armes passed 
after fayntly. _ 1348 PI all Chron. 241 Countrj’'es . . by hym 
stollen and faintly conquered. 1741 M iddleton Cicero 1. v, 
363 Gabinius . . was forced to , . fight for Pompey at first faintly 
[L. simnlaU] and unwillingly, but at last heartily, 
t 2 . In a spiritless manner, like a coward ; timidly. 
1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 10596 Hii fou^te felnteliche, 1387 
Trevisa Rolls) vii. 491 What he bygynnek fresche- 

liche, he forsakeb hit feyntliche a.s a womman. Jr 1400 
Melayne 1419, 1 fro this grete lournee Fayntly fiedde a way. 
1580 Baret Alv. W 341 Womanishlie, faintlie, fearefullie, 
mnliebriter. 1643 Denham Cooper’s H. 285 Pie faintly now 
declines the fatal .strife. 

3 . In a weak, feeble, or languid manner ; feebly. 

C1320 R. Brunne Medit 572 Cry.stgok krokedly kysheuy 

cros vndyr. And feyntly hyt berek- c 1380 Wyclif Serm. 
Sel. Wks. I. 180 pus moun we se how feyntli we serve to 
Crist, c 1430 SyrGencr. (Roxb.) 1617 AVel feyntlie she felt 
hir stere.^ 1526 Pilgr. Perf, iW. de W. 1531 ) 155 b, Peifec- 
cyon, whiche they .slowly & weykly or fayntly desyre. 1632 
J. Hayward tr. JBiotidfs Eromena 29 Faintly kissing him, 
she breathed out her life. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. i. 16 The 
tide pressing against the stream, tho faintly. 1781 Gibbon 
DecL Sf F. ll. xli. 504 'I'heir valiant promise was faintly 
supported in the hour of battle. x86x At 29 J une 

854 Cavour faintly smiled. 

t b. With hesitation, not actively or energeti- 
cally, coldly, half-heartedly. Obs. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 153 Feyntly, segniler. 1488 Caxton 
Chast. Goddes Ckyld. 13 Though I wyll but fayntly.. my 
wylle is to wylle perfyghtly. 1348 Hall Chron. 177 They 
set forward the king, and.. brought him to London, .where 
he wa.s fayntly receyved, and febly welcomed.^ 1627 May 
Lncan in. (1633* 356 Brothers faintly would ’gal n.st brothers 
fight. 1712 S teele Sped. No. 468 ir 3 To prai.se faintly the 
good Qualities of those below them. C. Lucas Ess. 

iVaters III. 180 Having but Mayow. .faintly on my side. 

4 . In a faint or almost imperceptible degree J 
very slightly ; in faint tones ; without vividness or 
distinctness. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. iir. v. 24 An arrow, .fayntly fluttering. 
1393 Shaks. John IV. ii. 227, 1 faintly broke with thee of 
Arthurs death. 1695 Blackmore Pr. Arth. iii. 706 Some. . 
faintly Blue. X708 J. Philips Cyder ii. The cowslip posies, 
faintly sweet. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 4t AJ III. 149 The wide 
and stony beds, who.se centre was faintly marked by the 
course of a shallow stream. x8oo tr. Lagrange's Chem. 1 . 
420 This salt detonates faintly. ^ 1849 Mrs. Somerville 
Connex. Phys. Sc. xxxvii. 436 Faintly visible to the naked 
eye, 1892 Law Times^Clll. 459/1 The notice of objection 
is not Signed by any elector, but is stamped faintly with a 
stamp .signifying that * Richard Ma.soa ’ is the objector, 
f b. Hardly, scarcely. Obs. 

Snppiic. to King so Doo not these thinges fayntely 
agree with the sayenge of. .Paule the Apostle. 16;^ Massin- 
ger VeTy Woman 11. ii, We have but faintly yet oegun our 
journey. X636 — Bashjul Lover m. Hi, My enemy— I can 
faintly call him so. 

Faintness (f^^-ntuAs). [f. as prec. ■+ -ness.] 
The state or condition of being faint. 

1 . The state or condition of being without strength 
or exhausted ; exhaustion, feebleness. 

a 1440 Sir Eglam, 901 For feyntnes sche nwght not .speke 
a worde. 1494 B'abyan Chron. yr. exevi. 201 He bled so sore 
that for fayntnes he fyll from his horse. X548 PIall Chron. 
60 b, I’his miserable famyne. .encreasyng so. .that the stout 
souldiour for faintnes could skase welde his weapon. 1623 
Hart Anat. Ur. 11. iv. 72 There followeth a. famtnesse of 
their ioynts. 1672 Sanderson in Walton M ij a, A great 

bodily weakness and faintness of spirits, a xrjx’j Blackall 
Wks, (1723) I. 63 ’Tis this faintness of their Desire which 
is the Cause of it’s being successless. rtiSyi Grote Xif/z. 
Fragtn. i. (1876) 14 The faintness or potency of the feeling, 
■fb. transf. 

X343-4 Ad 35 Hen. VIIT, c. 10 For fayntnes of the 
springes, .the accustomed course of the waters, .diminished. 
1348 Hall Chron. 226 To them he explaned. .thefayntnesse 
& lenenesse of hys treasure. 

f e. Of flesh : Want of firmness or solidity. 

XS99 Minsheu Sp. Sf Eng. (1623) 56 Of this fertilitie 
proceeds the faintnesse of the flesh there, 

2 . The state of being faint in spirit ; dejection, 
timorousness ; inertness, slackness, sluggishness. 
Obs. exQ. in faintness 0/ keart, etc. 

X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xii. xxvii. (1495) 430 For 
his feyntnes and cowardnes the kite is ouercome of a birde 
that is lesse than he, t:x483 DighyMysi. iii, 280 In feyntnes 
I falter, for kis fray fell. X391 Shaks. i Hen. VI, iv. i 107 
The paleness* of this Flower, Bewray'd the faintnesse of 
my Masters heart. 1645 Milton Tetrach. Introd., They 
.. have neglected through faintnesse the onely remedy 
of their sufiering.s. X85X OFLumoK Italy 301 Faintness of 
heart and infirmity of purpose must naturaily . .be found in 
so vast a mass. 

3 . The feeling of being faint or ready to swoon. 

i 1526 Pilgr. Perfi (W. de W. *531) 253 b, He fell down* for 
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feyntness andweyknes. tjgx 'M rs. I^koclitfe Rom, Forest 
XX, The faintness is already ^one off. 1828 Scott F. M, 
Perth xxxiv, The faintness which seemed to overpower him. 
1874 Lisle Carr Jud. Gwynne I. i. 29 Sudden faintness^es 
at the' last moment. 

4 . The quality or fact of being faint or of feebly 
affecting the senses ; dimness or feebleness (of ligli^ 
colour, outline, etc.). 

1631 Davenant Gondihert i\\. \v. 50 It [the emerald]. v 
will, when worn by the neglected wife, Shew when her 
absent Lord disloyal proves, By faintness. 273a Berkeley 
Alciphr. IV. § 8 Littleness or Faintness... seem to have no 
necessary connexion with greater Length of Distance. 1824 
L. Murray Eng. Gram. {ed. 3) 1 . 40 The faintness of the, 
sound of this letter. 1883 S'. M. Craword Dr. Claudius 
ix. 1 69 The faintness of the gathering twilight. • ’ 

Faints sb. pL Also 9 feintd/- [pl.'of 

Faint a. (quasw^.).] The impure, spirit whicl?,' 
comes over &st and last in the process of distilla^^ 
tion. h\%Q attrib. 

1743 Maxwell Sel. Trans. 293 Is it not a great 
P’ault amojig Distillers, to allow any of the Faints to rmi 
among their pure Goods? x8i6 J[. Smith Panorama Sc. 4*' 
Art 11. 580 The latter part of this running being weak, is' 
called feints. ^ 1883 J. Gardner Brewer, Distiller etc. v, 
146 The remaining weak spirit that distils over, called faints, 
is caught separately. 

atUIh. 1880 Ad 43-4 Viet. c. 24 Sched. i, A low wines 
and feints charger must be connected with the still. Ibid. 
24 § 3 Spirits conveyed into a feints receiver. 

Famty (f<?^*nti), a. Obs. exc. poet, and dial 

[f. Faint a. + -y.] 

1 . Faint, sickly, languid. In later use chiefly : 
Inclined to swoon. 

1530 Tindalk Pract. Prelates Wks. II. 237 Faith waxed 
feeble and fainty. 1586 Cogan Haven Health Ixix. (1636) 
78 If a man use much Saffron, it will make him very fainty. 
1648 Gage West Jnd. xvi. (1655) 109, I presently found my 
stomach fainty. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 11. 431 The 
fainty Root can take no steady hold. X700 — Fables, 
Flosuer 4 Xrrt/'sSiThe fainty knights ..knew not where 
1 o run for shelter. 1706 Coleridge in Mrs. Sandford T. 
Poole 4t Friends ixZZZ) I 177 It.. left me pale and fainty. 
x8s3 Singleton Virgil 1 . 295 All hands, .their fainty frames 
have flung Upon the earth. 18^ Holland Chester Gloss^ 
s,v. A itch, P’ainty aitche.s are fainting fits. 

2 . Causing or productive of faintness ; sickly. 

1590 T. Watson Eglogve Death Sir F Walsingham 107 

Who shall recure their faintie maladies ? x6oo Abp. Abbot 
Exp. fonah 602 A faintie sultrie blowing. 1683 Tryon 
PVay to Health 86 They are apt to sweat much, whence 
proceeds a fainty Indisposition. 

Hence f I’ai'ntiness. 

1683 Tryon PFay to Health 31 Green Corn or Grass., 
makes such Cattle . . apt to faintyness and Diseases. Ibid, 
5^ Causing a general Faintiness to attend the whole Body. 
Faiple, Sc. var. of Fipple, underlip. 

Fair sbit Forms : 4-5 feire,feyTe, 4-^ 
faire, fayre, 5-6 fayer (6 faier), 5-7 fare, 7- 
fair. fa. OF. feire (mod.F, foire) *= Fr. fdra^ 
fiera, fieyra, Sp. ferla, Fg. feira, It. JUra Lat, 
feria holiday.] 

1 . A periodical gathering of buyers and sellers, 
in a place and at a time ordained by charter or 
statute of by ancient custom. (In many cases fairs 
are resorted to for pleasure-seeking as well as for 
business ; and in England they sometimes survive 
merely as gatherings for pleasure.) Often modified 
by prefixing other words, indicatin|j the things sold, 
the time of year, or some special object for which the 
fair is held ; as cattle-, cheese-, horse-, ram-, sheep-^ 
etc., fair; Master-, MBchaehfias-t summer-fair. 

[1292 Britton l xiv, § 3 Qe il facent crier la pes de eux ea 
citez. . et en feyres et en marchez.] c *330 R. Brunne Chron, 
(1810) 328 In. feire and markette kei salie seke Hm oute. 
1393 Langl. P. FL C. vii, 2X1 Ich wente to k® faire With 
many Imancr] marchandises. 1489 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot. 
(1877) I. 1 19 A blak hor!^ boycht..in the fayre* 1548 
Hall Chron. xzz b, The faier, on the day of Sainct Michael! 
the Archangell, kepte in . . the toune of Caen, x6xi Bible 
Transl. Pref. 12 To neglect a great faire, and to seeke to 
make markets aftewards. i(586 Col. Rec* Pennsylv. I. iSi 
Y» freemen, .of New Castle. .Requesting a Fare to be kept 
in yt Towne twice a year. 1764 Foote Mayor of G. ii. i. 
Has he not. .made himself the fool of the fair. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) III. 272 Where the King grants a fair or 
market, the grantee .shall have . . a court of record. X84X 
Elphinstone Hist. Ind. I. 32^^ Each has its market day, 
and its annual fairs and festivals. x8s7 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. II. 315 A mere cattle-fair; no booths with toys and 
sweeties. 1870 E. 'PEKCocK.Ralf Skirl. II. 143 The summer 
fair had long gone by. 

b. phr. A day after the fair : too late. 

1348 Hall Chron. ai8 b, A dale after the faire, as the com- 
mon proverbe saieth. 1676 Etheredge Man of Mode iiL i, 
Y ou came a day after the fair. 1882 P, F itzcerald Retyeat. 
Lit. Mag. (1883) 55 It. .would be the day after the fair. 

c. transf. Applied to a * bazaar ' or collection 
of goods to be sold to raise money for a charitable 
purpose. Chiefly in fancy fair (see Fancy a, i d), 
churchfair (U.S.). 

X876 W. A. Butler Mrs. Limbed s Raffle i. 18 A church 
fair, or any fair, in fact, always seems to me like a contrivance 
to get a great deal of money for very little value. 

2 . alt rib. and Comb., as fair-booth, -day, -ground,, 
-place, -stead, -time, -town ; fair-like adj. ; fair- 
going a., going to a fair ; fair-keeper, {a) one 
who has a stall, etc., at a fair; f) an officer 
charged with the maintenance of order at a fair. 

/■ ^ 
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$86a H. Marotat Year in Sweden IL 385 On tHe village- 

r an stand moss-grown *fair-booths. 1368 Grafton 

431 He. .tooke the towne of Peples on their *fayre day. 
1678 Bunyan Pilgr. 122 The Prince of Princes ..went 
through this Town.. upon a Fair-day, 1771 Wesley 
18 June, It being the fair-day. 1801 Bloomfield Rural F . 
<3802) 6 Many a kind *Fair-going face. iSgi Mrs. Brown- 
ing Casa Guidi Windmvs 123 The world - .has grovra A F air- 
going world, s88i Echo 9 July 3/1 The Munster pig buyers 
have peremptorily refused to buy on the *fair-ground of Sir 
Henry Becher. 1708 Lend. Gaz. No. ^439^/3 Tke ^Fair- 
keepers resorting to the Two FMrs held in . , Bristol. 1804 
A. M«KaY Hist, Kilmarnock 106 The guard, or ‘taJJ- 
keepers *. .were supplied with ale, etc., at the expense of the 
town. *577-87 Holinshed Chren> 11- 21/2 The..*fairlike 
markets, .kept in Dublin. 1795 Sj>orting Mag. V. 39 A 
battle was fought in the *fair-pface. 1657 Beeve Goa s P lea 
a66 Merchandize . . is the Nations Head-servant . . sent out 
to all the earth, as to a general! Market, and *fairstead to 
buy her provisions. *467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 384 In the 
■’^feyre tyme ij d, i6oz Garew C<7r«twu:// 122 a, Camelford, 
a market and *Fayre (but not faire) towne. 

!Fair a, and sb.^ Forms: a. i fas5er, 

(faejir), 2 Orm. fa55err, (3 fseier, -i5er, -ir, 
fa3er, fai5er, fei5er), 2-6 feir, -yr, feier, -yer, 
5-7 faire, -yr(e, 5 feire, -yre, 3-6 faier, -yer, (5 
fayir) , 4-7 far (e, 2- fair. 2-3 veir, (3 vfie5er, 
veser, veieaer), 3-4 vair, -yr. [Com. Tentonic: 
OE. fseger ^ OS. fagar, 0 \lG. fagar. O^. fagr 
(Sw., Goth./flr§r^ OTent. '^fagro-z^ 

K.a(ij\ (In all the older senses formerly used 
antithetically with foul. This is now obs. or arch. 
exc. with the sbs. weather^ meaizs.) 

I. Beautiful. 

1 . Beautiful to the eye ; of pleasing form or ap- 
pearance; good-looking. Phrases, Fair to see 
(arch.) ; fair and free (obs. or arch.). 

No longer in colloquial use; in literature very common, 
hut slightly arch, or rhetorical. 

a. of persons; chiefly with reference to the 
face; in mod. use, almost exclusively of women. 
Also of the body or its parts. 

^*888 JK. jElfred Boeih. xxxii. § 2 Swa fasy^er swa swa Alci- 
hiades. .wass. a 1000 Cssdmon*s Gen. 457 Ob-oaet he Adam 
xearone funde..and his wif somed, freo fae^roste. cxzoo 
Ormin 63^2 J?att an wass swi^e fa35err wif.^ cmos Lay. 3886 
He wes wls he wes faeir. Ibid, 25305 pa ueiejereste wifmen. 
c tz^ Gm. 4r Ex.z6s9 So faijer he was on to sen. xzgj R. 
Glouc. (1724) 66 Fairor womman nas J>o non. Ibid, 556 
Vairore foie ne mi5t be, J^an wib him was here, a *300 Cur- 
sor M. 4223 (Cott.) Joseph, .was fre and feir. 4:1320 Sir 
Beues 538 Ne non, so faire lime.s hade I c isSs^Chaucer L. 
G. IV. 613 CleopatraSi Sche was fayr as is the Rose in May. 
*398 Trevisa Barth DeP. R. v. xviii. (1495) 123 the 
cnynne be proporcyonate to the foreheed, it makyth it fare, 
a Z400-50 Alexander 601 pe fax on his faire hede was ferly 
to schawe. c 1435 Torr. Portugal 782 My dowghttyr gente 
That ys so feyer and fre. 1548 Hall Ckron, 166 b, In this 
trobleous season . . was W queue delivered at Westmynster 
of a fayre .sonne. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 1 1 580) 40 A Gentle- 
woman . . faire of bodie. x6oa Shaks. Ham. 1. i. 47 That 
Faire and Warlike forme. 1667 Milton P, L. iv. 324 The 
fairest of her Daughters Eve. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
IV. 760 His Head, from his fair Shoulders tom. 1810 Scott 
Ladjf o/L. n. XXV, Of stature fair, 1832 Tennyson Sisters^ 
The earl was fair to see. 1864 — AybmPs F, 681 Fair as 
the Angel that .said ‘ Hail ! * 

Jig. 187* R. B. Vaughan Life T. Aquinas II. 639 The 
noblest and fairest spirits of beautiful, wicked Athens. 

b. Applied to women, as expressing the quality 
characteristic of their sex. So, The fair sex ( = Fr. 
le beau sexe)f a fair one, 

c 1440 York Myst. xlvi. 259 If we bynde oujte ]?at faire one 
in fere nowe. 1599 Minsheu Dial. Sp. <§• Eng, (1623) 5 What 
from our faire neighbour ? Yea Sir. Well . . they are from a 
cleanly woman. 3638 Baker tr. Balzads Lett. 1 1. 92, 1 . . can 
by no meanes approve the ambition of your fayre neighbour. 
[1665 Boyle Occas, Reft. v. ix. (1675) 329 Persons of the 
fairer sex.] 1713 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) I. 331 The con- 
fessing lover.. ascribes all to the bounty of the fair-one. 
x'jzlS A dv, Capt. R. Boyle 48 A Note, .which my fair Corre- 
spondent had taken Opportunity of leaving. 3732 Berkeley 
Alciphr. II. § 24 The fair sex have now nothing to do but 
dress and paint. 1798 Ferriar Illustr. Sterne v. 155 My 
fair readers must excuse me. 180a Med. ^ml. III. 442 
These melancholy cases, .spread a general alarm over a 
considerable district among the fair sex. 1825 A. Cunningham 
^ Wet Sheet f Flowing Sea * lo O for a soft and gentle wind ! 
I heard a fair one cry. 
ahsol. with plural sense. 

1700 Dryden Fables^ Cock ^ Fox 624 What will not Beaux 
attempt to jplease the Fair ? 1777 W. Dalrymple Trav. SJ. 
4r Port, xviii, At church, .the fair carry the appearance of 
saints. 

c. of abstractions personified, 

1742 Pope Dune. iv. 24 There, stript, fair Rhet’ric lan- 
guish’d on the ground. 1750 Gray Elegy^ Epitaph i, Fair 
science frown’d not on his humble birth. 1764 Goldsm. 
Trav. 365 Fair Freedom, taught . . to feel The rabble's 
rage. 

td. used in courteous or respectful address. 
c 1350 Will. Palejme 4596 Faire fader, hi mi fei^ folili ^e 
wrou^ten. c 1450 Merlin 9 Ffeire suster ye ought not to come 
in this place. Ibid. 1 5 Feyre sone, for youre sake shall I suflSr 
the deth. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 92/3 Ha faire sires he was 
but late byheded. 1530 Palsgr. 218/2 Fayresyr, beau sire. 
*968 Grafton Ckron. 11. 205 Ye be welcome fayre sister, 
with my fayre Nephew your sonne. 1588 SHAits. L, L. L. 
V. ii. 310 Faire sir, God saue you. 

t e. of animals. Hence in Hunting use applied 
distinctively to a roebuck of the fifth year. Obs. 

c 1220 Bestiary 734 Pantcr is an wilde der, Is non fairere 
©n werlde her. 1382 Wyclif Jer. xlvi. 20 The she calf fair 


and shapli Egipt. 1486 Bk, Si. A Iban's A vj b, This is a fayr 
hawke. 1535 Coverdale Judges v. 10 Ye that ride upon 
fayre Asses. 1576 Fleming Pauopl. EJist. 401 A sea Gull 
among a sort of faire swannes. 1664 Power Exp, P htlos. 
1, I In it (the deajare two fair eyes. 1728 Pope Dune, 11. 4% 
A partridge plump, full-fed and fair, 1820 Scott Abbot 
i, The fairest herd in the Halidome. 

f. of inanimate things. 

Beowulf 773 On hru.san ne feol faeser foldbold. c iiys 
Lamb. Horn, 25 He. .bi 5 al swa is an eppel iheoweo, he bio 
wi 3 -uten feire and frakel wiS-innen. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 
185 A faier 'bode inne to wunien. exago S. Eng. Leg. I. 
48/42v‘A fayr wode in deorsete. 4? 1300 Cwwr A/. 22511 
(Cott.) pe sun., es pe fairest on to loke at middai-time. 
CX340 Ibid. 2468 (Trin.) A . . fair cuntre pe flom ran houi^e 
feire to se. «x40o-5o Alexander 1541 On hy.s heued a 
hoge fair myter. 1495 Act 11 Hen. VI J c. 1,6 Preanib., 
Divers tenementes and feier places bilded ther. 1526 Pilgr. 
Perf. (W. de W, 1531) 46 He brynge forth euery yere foyre 
floures. 1548 Hall Chron. 87 The fayre toune of Com- 
paigne. 1596 Shaks. Tatn. Shr. Induct, i. 46 Carrie him., 
to my fairest Chamber. 1658 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 324 He 
hath already a fayre and large pew in the church, x'jxo 
Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) HI. 88 He presented, his 
Majesty with a fair guilt Cup. 17x9 Dk Foe £• rnsoe ^ 1S58} 
422 The same wicker work, but much fairer. 1799 W orDsw . 
•She dzve/F Wks, (1888) 115A A violet. . Fair asa .star, when 
only one Is shining in the .sky. 1808 Scott Mnrm. 1. 1, 
Tweed's fair river, broad, and deep. 1819 Shelley Cenct 
V- iv. 104 Awakening earthquake, o'er whose couch liven 
now a city stands, strong, fair and free. 1842 Barham 
Ingol. Leg., Ingol. Penance, The Ingoldaby lands are broad 
and fair. 181.9 Ruskin Sev. LavJps vi. § 20. 182 A fair 
building is. .worth the ground it stands on. 

g. of appearance, visible qualities, arrangement, 
etc. 

c 1x7s Cott Horn. 219 Hi allewurSon awende of |>an fc ^re 
hi'we. C1340 Cursor M. 4225 (Trin.) pi godenes Bi )?i feire 
hew. c 1400 Rom. Rose 3613 As fiiire semblaunt thanne 
shewed he me . . As afom didde he. 1535 Coverdale y?idiik 
xvi. 7 ludith, .with hir fayre bewtye hath discomfited him. 

Archil. Diij b,Ye may findeafaire diminishing 
as I have .said before. 1867 Miss Braddon Rupert Godwin 

I. i. I I'he Captain and huswife were both in the fairest prime 
of middle age. 

li. In various plant names, as Fair Days, 
Grass, the Goose-grass {Potentilla anserincC) ; 
Fair iu sight, the Blue- bell. See also P'air maid. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens n. xxiii. 175 These floures [Blue bells] 
be now called Fayre in sight. 1884 Miller Plant-n. 42/2 
Fair Grass, or Fair Days, Potentilla anserina. 

1 2 . Of sounds, odours, etc. : Agreeable, delight- 
ful. Obs. 

a 1000 Csfdmon's Exod. $66 < Gr.) Se?;na.s stodon on fe^erne 
sweg. X3. . E. E. A Hit. P. A, 46 A fayr reflayr jet fro hit 
flot. 

t B. Desirable, reputable, Obs. 

CX380 Wycuv Set PVks. III. 144 Ffeyre hit is to haue a 
son. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 212 (Harl. MS.) He hadde 
i-made many a faire manage. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xxii. 
28-9 To be cald a knyght is fair . . I’o be cald a kyng is 
fairour, 1650 Fuller Pisgah iv. vii. 134 His two sons who 
slew him, got exile, .too fair a reward for.sofoufa Patricide. 
1676 Etheredge Man of Mode u. ii, E*ne let him go, a fair 
riddance. 

b. Of an amount, an estate, fortune, etc. : Con- 
siderable, * handsome *, liberal. 

a 1240 Ureisun in Cott. Horn. 199 pu schalt me a ueir dol 
of heoueriche blisse. x64a R. Carpenter Experience ly. 
xii. 172 The imagination.. performeth a faire deale more in 
the Table, than the painter. 1654 Sir Nicholas in 
H. Papers iCzmdtn] II. 88 A faire fortune is come to our 
countryman Sir Chi. Wrey. X848 Macaulay Hist Eug. ll, 
1 12 Scotland, since her sovereigns had succeeded to a fairer 
inheritance, had been independent only in name. 1859 
Jephson Brittany xviii. 289 Giles, to whom a fair heritage 
was no less agreeable than a fair wife. 

't 4 . Of language, diction : Elegant. Hence 
fair speaker. Obs. 

cx^Bo A Htecrist in Todd $ Treat. Wyclif j 41 If hise 
[antichrist’s] clerkis cunne speke fayre latyne. 1398 'Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xv, Ixviii. (1495) 514 Men of Grecia were 
fayr and moost grete spekers. c X425 Wyntoun Cron. ix. 
Prol. 10 To tret a matere in fare Dyte. 0x440 Protnp. Parv. 
146 Fayre spekar, orator. 1477 Earl Rivers lOxton) 
Dictes 145 It was .. translated into right good and fayr 
ei^lissh. 

o. Of external manifestations, words, promises : 
Attractive or pleasing at the first sight or hearing j 
specious, plausible, flattering. 

a 1000 Ceedmon's Gen. 899 (Gr. i Me nadre beswac . . purh 
faesir word.^ axzoo Vices f Virtues ixBBB) xi Ip habbe 
beswiken min emcristen mid faire wordes, a 1300 Cursor 
M. 24824 (Cott.) Wit hightes fair he wan ^ir will, *362 
Langl. P. PI. A ii. 23 Fauuel with feir speche h&p brougt 
hem to-gedere. c 1400 Lanfrands Cirurg, 173 He mote 
be war jiat faire bihe.ste ne veyn glorie ne coveitise ne 
bigile him not. 1473 Warkw. Chron. y By fayre speche. .the 
Kynge scaped oute of the Bisshoppys handes. X538 Starkey 
Englatid n. ii. xgi Bjr hys dyssymulatyon and f are wordys 
[he] was interteynyd in a long sute. 1568 Grafton Chron. 

II, 17 A fayre speaker, and a deepe dissembler. x6ii Bible 
Gal. vi, 12 Many, .desire to make a faire shew in the flesh. 
1653 H. lloTsas. Antid. Ath. ut. ix. (xyra) 115 A fair Tale 
was made to the P^tor of the Parish. 1695 Congreve 
Love for Love iv. xiii, After all your fair speeches . . and 
kissing, and hugging. X873 Burton Hist. Scot V. Ivi. 123 
He has fallen away from all his fair promises. X875 Jowett 
Plato (ed, 2) III. 604 The Sophists have plenty of brave 
words and fair devices. 

b. Proverbs, 

X47X [see Fain a. rb]. oxsyz GpscoiGviBFruites Warre 
Wks. 154 Fayre wordes make fobles fayne, 1593 Drayton 
Idea Hx, ‘ Fair words make fools’, repUeth he again. 1676 
Wycherley jP/i Dealers, iii, Fair words butter no cabbage. 


FAIB. 

II. 6. Of complexion and hair; Light as op- 
posed to dark. 

App. not of very early origin. In the context of our first 
quot. ‘ brown ’ and * foul • are treated as equivalent. 

1551 T. Wilson 11580) 34 b, 1 shall marrie a faire 

woman.. a browne woman. iS 54 J* Wallis in Songs ^ 
Ball. (Roxb. i860) 146 [Women are] Fcarare than the flower 
delyce, Ruddye a.s the rose. x6o.^ Shaks. Oth. i. iii. 291 
Your Son-in-law is farre more Faire then Blacke. _ n!x66x 
Fuller Wonhies (1840) III, 392 Negroes have their beau- 
tie.s a.s well as fair folk. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past, x.^58 
Are Violets not sweet, beormse not fair ? 1774 Goldsm. A’Viiif. 
Hist. (1776) II. 232 In all regions, the children are born 
fair, or at lea-st red. 1803 Med. Jrnl. X. 547 Persons who 
have the fairest skin. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 193 His 

[face]. .Sear'd by the close ecliptic, was not fair. 

III. Free from blemish or disfigurement 

t 7 . Of fruit, flesh, etc. : Sound, free from dlFcase 
or specks. Obs. 

c X400 Lanff'anc's Cirurg. 93 Pe fleisch is rnaad fairer 
it was tofore. c 1450 7 wo Cookery-bks. 83 Take faire rawe 
parcelly. 1669 Woulidge Syst Agric. (i 63 i) 165 The 
fairest may be kept for Seed, as before of CaiTots. X671 
Eng. Rogue IV. xi. 204 [Street cry] Fair Oranges, -^-Fair 
Lemons. C1770 Mrs. Glasse Conifl. Confectioner d Take 
the fairest and firmest pippins. 

8 . fa. Of things in general: Clean, unsoiled, 
unstained. Of paper ; Kot written upon, un- 
used. Obs. 

£•1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 39 Put hit in cofyns hat bene 
fayre. C1450 7 ''wo Cookery-bks. 82 Put \>p pork on a faire 
spitte. 1552 Bk. Com. Prayer Communion, A fayre white 
lynnen clothe, 1660 Boyle Nmo Exp. Phys, Meek, xxxvi, 
(1682) 142, I took a fair glass siphon. 1703 M. JMartin W, 
Islands Scot. 278 They [the bones] were fair and dry. 1737 
WF.SLEY Wks. (1872) I. 46 A paper book; all the leaves 
thereof were fair, except one, x8oo Herschel in Phil 
Trans. XC. 529 The vanes are covered with a piece of fair 
white paper. 

b. Of water : Clean, pure. Ko\v rare, f Of 
colour: Clear, not cloudy. 

4:1340 Cursor M. 20212 (Fairf.) Ho . . wasshed hir bocli in 
faire water. ^^1440 Douce MS. 55 fol. 10 Bray hem in a 
morter small witli feyre water. 1577 B. Googe tieresbach's 
Hush, HI. (1586' 121 Mo.st Bullockes .. desire a faire cleere 
water. 1655 Culpepper Riverius i. xi. 42 Fair water may 
suffice to wash the Feet. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 108 A.s red 
as the fairest Vermilion. 1669 Sturm v Mariners Mag. v, 
6s Gun-powder of a faire Azure. . colour is very good 1727 
A. Hamilton Nezv Acc. E. Ind. II x.\xvi. 43 A Dish of Rice 
boiled in fair Water. *756 Burke Suhl. B. in. xvii, The 
colours of beautiful bodie.s mu.st not be dusky or muddy, but 
clean and fair. x8i6 Scott Antiq. xxxvi, A glass of fair 
water. 1858 O. W. Holmes Atti. Breakf. 4 . (1883) 3 Tlie 
rinsings. ..spoil a draught of fair water. 

c. Of handwriting : Neat, clear, legible. Fair 
copyx a transcript' free from corrections. Cf. 
Clean a. 5 c. See Faiu-copy. 

1697 Dampier Voy, (1698) I. 355 This Letter was written 
in a very fair hand. X709 Hearne ^Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 

IL 228 A fair copy of the Statutes. 1828 Colebbooke Misc. 
Ess, (1873) I. 518 Let him appoint, as scribe, one , . who.se 
hand-wniing is fair, etc. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. J, A 
fair copy of nis draft of the catalogue. 

d. Phrase. Cf. Clean 3d. 

156a J. Heywood Prov ^ Epigr. (1867'' 64 Except hir 
maide shewe a fayre paire of heeles. 1630 Wadsworth 
Sp. Pilgr. viii. 83, I shewed them a faire paire of heeles. 

e. Of a line, curve, or surface: P’ree from rough- 
nesses or irregularities ; smooth, even. Now chiefly 
Naut. 

1486 Bk. St. A Ban's D ij b, Take a tame Malarde and set 
hym in a fayr playn. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's limb. i. 
(1586) 42 b, The floore must be fayre and smoothe made. 
cxB^o Kudim, JVavig, tWeale) 117 P'a/r, a term to denote 
the evenness or regularity of a curve or line. 1888 Longf. 
in Scrihn. Mag. 111 . 424 Fair surfaces have fallen into 
neglect nowadays, our present fancy being for, . wrinkled or 
blotchy surfaces. 

9 . Of character, conduct, reputation : Free from 
moral stain, spotless, unblemished. Also in phrase 
to stand fair. 

cixvsi'dmb. Horn. 137 vEuric mon be lede^ feir lif and 
clene. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 85 Manie swo ledden here 
Hf bat te bi]|inninge was fair, and te middel fairere, and te 
ende aire fairest, c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 11810' 14 Ailrik 
was. . a duke of faire fame. ^ 1676 Hale Contempt l 47 A 
quiet, serene, and fair Conscience. <11704 T. Brown Two 
O xford Scholars Wks, J730 I. 6 The poor painful priest 
standing fair in the Opinion of the neighbourhood. 1734 
Earl Oxford in (1768) IV 64X111* person., 

had the i'airest and ^most unexceptionable character. 1819 
Shelley in. i, 293 My fair fame. 1E92 F. Hall in 
Nation (N.Y.) L V. 411/2 To the detriment of his fair fame, 

10 . Of conduct, actions, arguments, methods : 
Free from bias, fraud, or injustice ; equitable, legi- 
timate. Hence of persons : Equitable ; not taking 
undue advantage; disposed to concede every reason- 
able claim. Of objects : That may be legitimately 
aimed at; often in fair game, fig. See Fair AND 
SQUARE, Fair trade. 

C1340 Cursor M. 13837 (Trin ) po dedes to vs be not faire 
£'X435 Torr. Portugal 786 Were th.nt feyer, To make an 
erllessone myn Eyer? 164* J. Jackson 'True Ezmng. T. 11, 
95 'J'he fat Calfe. Whereby, in a faire parabolioall inter- 
pretation, is meant. .Christ himselfe. 1647 Sm E. Nicholas 
in N. Papers (Camden) 1 . 77 L. C. doubts not of Lo. Bruces 
faire dealing. 1680 Otway Orphan iii. i. 81 x The fair 
Hunter’s cheated of his Prey. 1690 Locke Hunt Und. in. 
X. (1695) 287 As fair a Man, as he. .who sells several Thin|:s 
under the same Name. 1748 Hartley Ohserzt. Man 1. iii. 
278 Words which have the fairest Right to each Class, 1790 


FAIR, 
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FAIR, 


Faley Faut,. Rom. ii. i8[Itj is rendered a fair subject 
of presumption. i8i6 Bentham Chrestom. 296 In that cha- 
racter it becomes fair game for ridicule. 1839 T. Attwood 
Sp. in Ho. Com. 14 June, They only ask for a fair day's 
wages for a fair day’s work. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
I. 567 The king . , would fall by fair fighting and not by 
murder. 1854 H. Rogers Ess. IL i. 10 The fairest of all 
controversial antagonists. ^ 1870 Max MUller Sc. Relig. 
(1873) 150 note., It is but fair . . to state. 1885 Law Times 
28 Mar. 388/2 A fair account should be given. 1886 Pall 
Mall G. Oct. 3/2 ‘ Fair houses i.e. firms where the rules 
of the Union are followed. 

b. Of conditions, position, etc, : Affording an 
equal chance of success ; not unduly favourable 
or adverse to either side. Phrase, A fair field and 
no favour. 

1711 PucKLE Chib 22 note. Supposing both box and dice 
fair, gamesters have the peep, ecUp.se, thumbing. 177a; 
'S'&k'^vix.m Aittohiog. Wks. 1840 I. 60, I was now on a fair 
footing with them. , 184s James A. Neil I, vii. 143 That 
would not matter if the ground were fair, 1883 E. Pennell- 
Elmhirst Cream LeiccsUrsh. 202 He. .asked only for a fair 
field and a clear course. 

c. Fair play: upright conduct in a game; equity 
in the conditions or opportunities afforded to a 
player; transf. upright conduct, equitable condi- 
tions of action generally. 

1595 Shaks. John V. i. 67 Shall we vpon the footing of 
our land, Send fayre-piay-orderSj and make comprimise. 
Ibid. V. ii. 1 18 According to the faire-play of the world. Let 
me haue audience. 1630 R. yohnsoils Kingd. Comniw. 
A ij b. Some . . name him when they quote him ; and thats 
faire play. 1669 Marvell C<>rr. cxxvi. Wks. 1872 -5 11 . 287 
To give the fairest play to him, 1744 Berkeley Lei. Tar- 
water § 21 Give^ this medicine fair play. 1834 Scott Red- 
gantitlet xx, Fair play’s a jewel. 1844 DiSRAiat Coningsby 

IV. V, To prevent his fine manners having their fair play. 
j883 C. M. Yonge Unknown to Hist, xxxvi. Fear of the 
future shut his eyes to all sense of justice and fair play. 

11. Expressing moderate commendation : Free 
from grave objection; of tolerable though not 
highly excellent quality ; * pretty good \ Of 
amount or degree : Adequate though not ample ; 
‘ respectable 

[179S Burke Orn (1844) IV. 317 The course taken hy the 
enemy often becomes a fair rule of action,] i860 1'yndall 
Glac. I. xviii. 133 Fair glacier work was now before us. 1870 
Lubbock Orlg. Civiliz. ii, (1875) 37 Very fair drawings of 
animals. 1873 Black Pr. I hnle xxiii. 385 A pretty fair 
notion of what had happened. 1874 Green Short Hist. vi. 
304 Edward the Sixth, was a fair scholar in both the classical 
languages. 1875 Hamerton Intell. Life x. v. 388 A penson 
in fair health. 18. . R. Kipling Railway Folk 56 A fair 
number of old soldiers. 

b. In school reports, marking a passable degree 
of excellence. 

1861 V. Lushington in IVorking Metis Coll. Mag. 149 
Power to refuse the required certificate of school-attenoance, 
unless the school Ls ‘ fair * for the purpose intended. 

IV. Favourable ; benign ; unobstructed. 

12. Of the weather; Favourable, not wet or 
stormy. Also with some notion of sense r : Fine, 
bright, sunny. Now sometimes contrasted with 
fi7te, as ‘ the weather was fair, but not fine '. 

c 120S Lay. 7594 Heo hmfden swiSe fair weder. c 1450 St. 
Cuihberi (Surtees^ 1077 His seruands on a day fayre Bare 
him with oute to take pe ayre. 1335 Coverdale Ecclus. iii, 
13 Thy synnes also shall melt awaye. like a.s the yse in y® 
fayre warme wether. i6ii Bible Matt. xvi. 2 It will be 
faire weather; for the skie is red. a 1671 R. Bohun Disc. 
IVmd 122 At Surat, Malabar . . and that coast of India, is 
the fair season till March. 1713 Berkeley Ess. Guardian 

V. Wks. III. 161 Fair weather is the joy of niy soul. 1781 
CowpER Anii-Thelyptkora 71 October .. mild and fair as 
May. 1867 OuiDA C. Castlemaine (1879) 6 The morning 
was fair and cloudless. 

f b. Fair day, daylight — Broad day, day- 
light. 

c 1430 Merlin 610 It was than feire day, 1323 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. I. cclxv. 392 It was faire day or he coude get into 
the right waye. 1603 Knolles // zVA Tyrvl'jr (1621) 308 It 
was yet scarce fair day, when . . the armies . . began again 
the battell. 1605 Shaks. Leariv. vii. 52 Where am I ? Faire 
day light ? 

C. fig . ; esp. in phrases, f To make fair weather 
to, with : to curry favour with, f To make it fair 
with : to deal complaisantly with. 

^1380 Wyclif Sd. Wks. III. 365 Crist . . wolde not make 
it fair wit> )>®s oi dris. 1398 Marstqn Vilianie 1. 139 
Ixion makes faire weather vnto love. 1625 Bacon 
Friendship (Arh.) 173 Frendship maketh indeed a faire Bay 
in the Affections, from Storme and Tempests. ^1687 R. 
L’Estrange Answ. D/ss. 5 The Roman Catholiques are 
making Fair Weather with the Bissenter-s. 1866 Crump 
Banking hi. 217 For fair weather the Act of 1844 works?. 

13. Of the wind : Favourable to a ship's course. 

To come fair : to become favourable. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 1967 Of faire wyndes and eke of 
tempestes. 1593 Shaks, Rich. //, n. ii. 123 The wind sits 
fair for news to go to Ireland. 1663 Sir T. Herbert 
( 1677)386 So soon as the wind came fair aboard away we 
went. 1790 Beatson N'av. 4 Mil. Mem. 374 To proceed . . 
with the first fair wind, 1879 Beerbohm Patagonia i A fair 
wind .. soon brought us close to our destination. 

14. Giving promise of success ; * likely to suc- 
ceed’ (J.) ; likely, promising, advantageous, suit- 
able. Of a star, omen : Propitious. Phrases, 
t 7b he, seem, stand fair for, or with inf; To 
he in a fair way y of, to i to have a good chance 
of (doing, obtaining, or reaching something), 

137s Barbour xvii. 837 To se quhethir fayr war him 


till To ly about the toun all still, c 1400 Desir. Troy mg 
Now fraist we before how fairest wille be. <:isso Lloyd 
Treas. Health (1385) 8 Ther Ls no better . . nor no fayrer 
cure. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. i, 10 A stand where you 
may make the fairest shoote. 1596 — Merck. V. 11. i- 20 
Your selfe . . stood as faire As any commer . . For my affec- 
tion. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 113 They. . let slip 
that so faire an opportunitie. a 1618 Raleigh Ess. (1650) 
E v,_The Caliphes. .obteined. .amighty Empire, which was 
in faire w'ay to have enlarged. Rogers Ncutmatt ii 

Many more., who might seeme faire for it [the grace of 
God]. 163s Sir E.^ Nicholas in N. (Camden) IL 

197 Cardinal Francisco Barbarini is belieued to .stand fair 
to be elected pope. 1669 Baxter Call to Unconverted iv, 
How fair you are for everla.sting .salvation. 1676 Wiseman 
Surg. V. ix. 386, 1 presently looked for the jugular veins. . 
opened the fairest, and took away, .a dozen ounces of blood. 
1678 Bunyan Pilgr. 1. 29, I once was, as I thought, fair for 
the Coelestial City. 1683 Dryden Vind. Dk, of Guise, The 
first play I undertook was the Duke of Guise, as the fairest 
way, .of setting forth the rise of the late rebellion. 1737 
Burke Abridgm. Eng. Hist. Wks. 1842 II. 563 The crown, 
to which he had such fair pretensions. ^ 1814 D. H. O’Brien 
Capiiv. 4" Escape loi Being at last in fair way of .suc- 
ceeding. c 1820 Shelley Homers Hymn to Castor no Fair 
omen of the voyage. 1822 — Tritan. of Life 256 The star 
that ruled his doom wms far too fair. 1848 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. II, 551 A fair prospect of reaching their destination. 
fh. A fair day : success in battle. Obs. 

1548 Hall Chron. 76 b, A famous victory and_ a faire daie, 
1330 Crowley PFay to PPealth 602 The Egiptians thought 
to haue had a faire day at them. 1600 IIolland Livy vi. 
xxxii. 239 They [the Romans] . . were but only in some 
good hope of having a fair day of their enemie.s. 

t C. To have the fairer ff') ; to get tbe better 
or upper hand of. Obs. 

1375 Barbour Bmice x. 77 Thair ennymyes Had all the 
fayrer off the fycht. c 1400 Destr. 'Troy 6882 pe troiens 
. . l>e fairer of pe fyght in pe feld had. Ibid. 7990 If it fade 
me by fortune the feirer to haue. 

15. Of a means or procedure, and of language: 
Gentle, peaceable, not violent, f Of the coun- 
tenance ; Benignant, kindly, f Of death : Easy, 

* natural ’ ; without violence. 

\xi fair 7neans the adj. can also have the sense 10, and 
sometimes has a mixed sense. 

1340-70 Alex. 4- Dmd. 45 He wolde fare wip his folk in 
a faire wise To bi-holden here horn & non harm wirke. 1348 
HALLC/^!r<7«. 176 Determining either by force or fayre meanes, 
to bring their purpose to a conclusion. 1603 Knolles Hist. 
7Vzr/t'^(i62i) n6i With a faire countenance, and a majestie 
full of mildnesse . . hee . , sought to appease them. Ibid, 
1332 To seduce men either by force or faire persuasion. 
1639 B. Harris Parival's Iron Age lox Ferdinand. . thought 
it his duty to draw, either by fair meanes or foul, all nis 
Subjects to the Roman Catholick Religion. 1671 Milton 
Samson 688^ Not only dost . , remit To life obscur’d, which 
were a fair dismission, c i68o Hickeringill Hist. Whiggism 
Wks. <1716) 1 . 74 The Lord Treasurer Weston dyed of his 
fair death, flying beyond Sea.^ 1703 Maundrell Joum. 
Jems. (1732) g Try first by fair means. 1704 J. Logan in 
Pa. Hist.Soc. Mem. IX. 292 , 1 have used both fair and foul 
words. 1832 Lander Adv. Niger I, iii. 160 They., en- 
deavoured to obtain her by fair means. 

16. Free from obstacles; unobstructed, open. 

1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 19 The waye is lyke to be fayre 

and drye. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 60 A faire 
breach for the (Jhristians to enter. 162a Bacon Hen. V'lF 
12 Left faire to interpretation eyther way. 1665 Boyle 
Occas. Ref, I'able of Contents, His horse stumbling in 
a very fair way. 1670 Narborough Jml. in Acc. Sev. Late 
P’'oy. x7ti) I. 79 Keep the South-shore in fair view. x68a 
Bunyan Holy PVarv, They made a fair retreat. 17x2 W. 
Rogers Voy. 49 Go out on the other side . . which 1 think 
is the fairest Outlet. 1768 J. Byron Narrative 10 The sea 
making a fair breach over her. 1816 J. Wilson City of 
Plague III. iv. Keep back . . so that each man may have A 
fair view of the pit. 1843 Ford Hattdbk. Spain i. 12 The 
fairest though farthest way about is the nearest way home. 

17. Open to view, plainly to be seen, clear, dis- 
tinct. Now chiefly dial. 

1377 CooGE Heresbachs Hush. tv. (1586) 157 b, The 
white . . are alwaies the fairest marke in a Hawke, or a 
Bussardes eie. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. v. Fair on 
the face [God] wrote the index of the mind. 1663 Boyle 
Occas. Refi. iv. xix. (1675) 282 The fairer and wider Marks 
that may be hit in many places. 1671 Gmw A nat. Plants 
I. ii. § 8 Although in all places of the Root they are visible, 
yet most fair and open about the filamentous Extremities of 
some Roots. 1847 Tennyson Princ. tx. All her thoughts 

..fair within her eyes. 1877 N. PV. Line, Gloss, s.v., 
Lincoln Minster's fair to see fra Barton field. 

18. Comb., chiefly parasynthetic, ^%,fair-ankkd, 
-horn, -cheeked, -coloured, -cbmplexioned, -condi- 
tioned, -eyed, -featured, -fortuned, -fronted, -homed, 
-maned, -minded (hence fair-mindedness), -na- 
tured, -oufsided, -reputed, -sized, -skinned, -spaced, 
-speeched, -tongued, -tressed, -visaged, -weathered^ 
-zoned, 

1875 Longf. Pandora vi, Zeus,. like a swan flies to "^fair- 
ankled Leda 1 1830 Brewster Edin, Cycl. VII. j. 49/2 
The *fair born children of N egroes. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. 
I. 9 Let the *fair-cheeked maid Embark, Chryseis. 1737 
Dyer Fleece in. 154 *Fair-colour’d threads. ^1773 Ld. 
Lyttleton Wks. 1776. I. 189 A very pretty, *iair-com- 
plexioned girl. x866 Carlyle Rentin. 1. 139 She was of the 
fair-coraplexioned. .and comely type. 1634 Laud Wks.{iB66) 
VII. 02 A very honest, •'‘fair-conditioned man. 1591 Greene 
Maidens Drea7fie xi, *Fair-ey’d pity in hLs heart did dwell. 
1630 Drayton M uses Elysium, Naaws Flood 270 The bull . . 
to the ark brings on the fiair-ey’d cow. a 1845 Hood Lamia 
V. 30 , 1 thought This fair-eyed day would never see you from 
me J 1830 Mrs. Browning jPiW-zw II. 30 O “fair-featured 
maids, 1847 J AMBS Cmivict iv, I was once as prosperous 
and as “fair-fort uned as himself. 1830 Tennyson Clear- 


headed Friend iz “Fair-fronted Truth shall droop not now. 
1777 R. Potter rEschylud Supplicants 324 Does Jove, 
approach her in this “fair-horn’d state ? 163a Massinger 
& Field Fatal Dowry iv. i, I.. pick my choice Of all 
their “fair-maned mares, 1874 Morley Compromise (1886) 
187 An honest and “fair-minded man’s own instincts. 18^3 
Lynch Self-Improv. iv, 96 Discipline for temper and ''‘fair- 
mindedness. 1634 Ford V. ii. Young Bucking- 

ham js a “fair-natured prince. 1637 Rutherford Lett. 
Ixxxviii. (1862) 1 . 227 A blasted and sunburnt flower, even 
this plastered, “fair-outsided world. 1795 J. Fawcett Art 
of IVar 4'ln the number rank’d Of “fair-reputed callings. 
1861 Hughes 7 'om Brenvn at Oxf. iv. (1889) 30 They were 
“fair-sized rooms . . furnished plainly but well. 1827 G. 
Higgins Celtic Druids gB The “fair-skinned tribe of martial 
Germans, 1820 Keats Lamia Now no azure vein 
Wander’d ^on ■||^fair-.spaced temples. 1367 Deant Horaci 
Epist. II. L Giv, This “fayre-speachde queare. 1803 T. 
Holcroft Memt. B. Perdue 16 Fair-speeched gentlemen 
as they are. 1842 Faber Styrian Lake 345 He is a “fair- 
tongued knight. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. ix. 288 Angry with 
me for the sake Of a Tair-tressed wanton. 2607 Walking- 
ton Optic Glass XV. (1664) 157 He was comely and “fair- 
visag'd. 1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. 4^ Commw. 642 The 
Country [Brazil] . .i.s, .“faire weathered. 1768 Life 4* Ad 7 f. 
Sir Barth. Sapskull I. 50 Suppo.se tliey have fair- weather’d 
countenances. Pope Odyss. xxm, 142 “Fair-zon’d 

damsels form the sprightly dance. 

b. Special comb, f fair-obance, some kind of 
game or lottery ; fair-curve (see quot.) ; fair-fasb- 
ioned a., Sc. ‘having great appearance of discre- 
tion without the reality; having great complaisance 
of manner ’( Jam.) ; fair-bair, Sc. = Pax(y-wax(y; 
fair-banded a., {a) fof a horse (see quot, 1614 ); 
{h) having well-formed hands ; fair-walling (see 
quot. 1886 ); fair-world, ‘a good time, state of 
prosperity ’ (W.). 

2733 Mem. Capt. P. Drake II. xi. 235 A Pharaoh Table 
Cards, and a “Fair Chance being ready, 2773 Ash, *Fair- 
curi>e ipYvy^d fair-carvej. 2823 Crabs TechnoL Diet. 
S.V., A Fair-Curve, in. delineating ships, is a winding line 
who.se shape is varied according to the part of the ship 
it is intended to describe. 2816 Scott Old Mart, v, ‘ Hegh, 
sins, .sae “fair- fashioned as we are F 2823 Eliza Logan 
Johnsiotm II. 155 ‘Ye are aye sae falr-iashioned. .there's 
scarce ony saying again’ ye.’ 2614 Markham Cheap 
Husb. 6 Obsen-^e in any wise to have them [mares] “fayre- 
handed, that is, good head, necke, breast, and .shouldens. 
2723-46 luoMSON Spring Fair-handed Sjiring unbosoms 
every grace. 2S86 S’. W, Line. Gloss., * Fair-walling, the 
level, smoothly-built masonry or brickwork above the 
roughly-built foundations. 422674 Milton (W.), They 
think it was never “fair- world with them since. 

B. shi^ [The adj. used absol. or eUipticaUyi] 

1. That which is fair (in senses of the adj.) ; the 
fair side or face ; also in phrases, By {soft and) 
fair: by fair means. For {foul nor) fain for fair 
words or treatment. 

In the expressions Fair befall and the like the word 
admits of bemg-taken either as sb. or adv. The advb. sen.se 
is prob. original (see Fair adv. 6 b), but cf. quot. 1423 below, 
1393 Langl. P. pi. C. X. 8s I'o turne (ayre outwarde. 
2433 Jas. I Hingis Q. cxc, Fair and lufe befall The nycht- 
ingale. 2436 How Wise Man taught Son 151 in Hazl. E. 
P. A (1864) 175 [Be] soft and fayre men make tame Hert 
and buk. 2483 Ca.xton G. de la Tour (1868) 6 A lorde 
wolde haue a gentille woman, bi faire or be^ force. 2^2 
Shaks Rom. 4* Jul. i. iii. 90 'Tis much pride For faire 
without, the faire within to hide. 1622 — Cymh. i. vi. 37 
Can we not Partition make. .Twixt faire, and foule? 2627-47 
Feltham Resolves 429 Their blacke tongue can never spot 
the faire of virtue. i7;49 Fielding Tmn Jones xv. x, No- 
thing short of the fair and honourable, will satisfy the 
delicacy of their minds, 1864 Tennyson Ard. szg 
After, .frequent interchange of foul and fair. 

b. colloq. To see fair ^ Ho see fair play*. 

2837 Dickens Pickw.xxv. (C- D. ed.) 21S If you will step 
in there, .Mr. Weller will see fair, 2892 Daily Newstt Mar. 
5/2 The police, .came up to see fair between both .sides. 

2. One of the fair sex, a woman ; esp. a beloved 
woman. lAosn arch, or poet. 

2423 Jas. I Kingis Q, Ixvi, That faire vpward hir eye 
Wold cast. rx4^ Caxton Blanckardyn xxiv. 84 The 
fayer y jproude pucell. 2390 Shaks. Mids. N. i. i. 182 O 
happie faire I Your eyes are loadstarres. 1648 Ford Lady's 
Trifi III. i, The best, though call em . . Faires, fines, and 
honies, are but flesh and blood. 1647 Crashaw Poems 146 
Say, ling'ring fair ! why comes the birth Of your brave soul 
so slowly forth? 1747 Gent I, Mag. Apr. {Ld, Lovat's 
Execution), No fair forgets the ruin he has done. 2847 
L. Hunt Women, ^ B.l. x. 177 Pursuing his fair in 
a solitary street. 2876 Blackie Songs Rellg. ^ Life 169 
Some prouder fair hath humbled Thy proud passion. 

transf 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 202 Produce him 
to the Fair ; And join in Wedlock to the longing Mare, 
t 3. A person with a fair complexion. 

1771 T, Hull Hist. W Harrington (1797) HI. i One is 
a fair, the other a brunet, 

f4:. Beauty, fairness, good looks. Also pl.i 
Points or traits of beauty. Obs. 

4:888 K. JE,l,fred Booth, xxxii. § 2 }>a;s Uchoman fae75erand 
his streon. .ma^on beon afeorred. c 2200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 
19 be mone and sune wundrieS of faire. a 2225 Juliana 
6 He sumchere i.seh hire utnume feir. 4x2240 Ureisun in 
Coti. Hotn. 193 Heo neuer ne beo 3 sead Jji ueir to iseonne, 
2590 Shaks. Com. Err. ii. i. 98 My decayed faire, A sunnie 
looke of his, would soone repaire. 2599 Marston Sco. 
VUlofiie II. vii, 207 The greene meades, whose natiue out- 
ward faire Breathes sweet perfumes. 2633 P Fletcher 
Elisa ii, His weeping spouse Eliza, .all her beauteous fairs 
W'ith grief infecting. 

■f b. Comb. 

2623 Drayton Song xxviii, 38 8 The fape- 

eoamoured Flood. 


FAIB. 

Pair (feej), adt}. Forms : i fee^re ; 3-4 as those 
of the adj. with the addition of -e ; 5-- coincident 
with those of the adj . [OE. f. fmger^ Faib 

a.] In a fair manner or degree. 

1 . In a beantiful or comely manner ; agreeably, 
beautlMly, brightly, handsomely, nobly* 

ax-oaoCssdmon*sGen. 2io(Gr.)Fassere leqhtei>®t liSeland 
lago yraende. c 1000 iELFRic Gram, xxxviii. (Z. j 228 Faj^iere 
he syngb ^1x75 Coit. Horn. 219 ha wes jies tyendes hapes 
alder swi|>e feir isceapen. 1393 Lancl* P. Pl.^ C. xxi. 71 
Somme seiden he was godes sone }?at so faire deyede. 
€ 1400 Mom. Rose 108 Bowes hlosmed feyre. c 1440 Gesia 
Mom. i. 3 (HarL MS.) The goode man . . faire endid his 
life. «is68 Ascham Scholem. il. (Arb.) 150 The Latin 
tong did faire blome. 1577 B. Googe HereshacKs Hitsb. 1. 
(tsS) 5 So faire he bare his age, as I tooke him to be scarse 
fiftie. 1396 Skaks. t Bm. IV, ni. i. 142 The Moone shines 
faire. 1600 — A. K L. nr. ih 97 All the pictures fairest 
Linde are but blacke to Rosalinde. 1632 Sir R. Le Grys 
tt.Patermhis The excellent Generali, .preferred things 
profitable before such as shewed faire, 1738 Wesley Psalms 
j. 3 Spread out hts boughs and flourish fair. 

2 . Civilly, courteously, kindly. Now only in 
phr. to speak {a person) fair. 

a 1000 Csedmon’s Gen. 2351 (Gr.) Him . . fae^ere . . ece drihten 
andswarode. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 53 pis fa5e folc. .speket. . 
feire biforen heore euencristene. c 1203 Lay. 4842 Wha 
swa oSerne imette per faeire bine igraette. 1297 1 ^- Glouc. 
(1724) 90 Morice h^ler com, and faire was vnderfonge. 
c 1350 vVill. Palertte 347 pemperour. .comande J?e couherde 
curteysli and fayre, to heue vp pat hende child, c 1430 
St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 5346 par come a monke and prayde 
him faire. c 1460 Bern Goode Wiftaufkt Daughter 65 in 
Hazl. E. P.P, (1864) 184 Alle hen nou^it trewe that faire 
spekyn. c 1530 Ld. Berners A rtk. Lyt. Bryi. (1814) 87 They 
that speak fair, fair shall hear again.^ 1390 Shaks. Com. 
Mrr. III. ii. 186 So faire an offer’d Chaine. 1693 Congreve 
Lme for L. in. iii, 1 spoke you fair, d’ye see, and civil. 1818 
Scott Brt. Midi, xlv. The work-people . .spoke him soft and 
fair, a t86$ Neale Bymn, * Christian^ dost thou see them 
Christian, dost thou hear them. How they speak thee fair? 

. t b* (To keep, part) fair ; i. e. on good terms 
with. Ohs. Gt arch. 

AX400-30 Alexander 2750 He. .twyunys with Paim faire. 
1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 11. i. 207 Tap for tap, and so part 
faire. 164* SiR E. Nicholas in N, Papers (Camden) L 25 
His Mmestie . . will certainly part fayre with this peojple. 
1871-2 Sir C. Lyttelton in Hatton Corr. (1878) 80 The 
Spaniard and wee shall still continue faire together. 1700 
Palafnmt 'fy Arc. 11. 164 Fair they parted till the 
Morrow’s Dawn. 1713 Lond. Gaz. No. 5332/1 To keep 
fair with the Persian Court. 1823 Scott Quentin D. xxiii. 
We must keep fair with him. 

3 . In neat and legible handwriting ; clearly, 
legibly, plainly. 

1313 More Rich, /// in Grafton II. 7S2 This 

Prociamacion . . was . . fayre written in Parchement. 1666 
Pepys Diary it^79) IV. 15 Up hetimes_to the office, to write 
fair a laborious letter. 1703 J. Blair in W. S, Perry Hist. 
Coll. Amer, Col. Ck. I, 151 A copy.. which he promised as 
soon as it could he fair drawn out. 1774 Chesterf. Lett. 
I. xvi. so, I desire that you would tran.slate and copy it 
fair into a book. 183a Fr. A. Kemble in Rec. Girlh. 
(1878) IIL 387 After tea I. .copied fair a speech I had been 
writing. 1838 Card. Newman Lett, (1S91) IL 230 , 1 then 
write it Out for the printer. 

4 . Equitably, honestly, impartially, justly ; ac- 
cording to rule. Also in phr. Fair and square. 

c 1300 Havelok 224 A1 was youen, faire and wel. 1603 
Shaks. Meas.for M. in. i. 141 Heauen shield my Mother 
plaid my Father faire. 1680 Otway Orphan n. vii, I can 
never think you meant me fair, a 1764 Lloyd Dial. betw. 
Author Sf FriendToet. Wks. 1774 IL 14 Read their works, 
examine fair. 1883 North Star 1 July 3/a Lord Randolph 
• .has ever hit fair. 

t 6. In a proper or suitable manner; becomingly, 
befittingly. Also, and sweetly, fair and well. 

X297 R Glouc. (1724) 446 Kyng Henry, .yburede ys )>ere 
[at Reading] vayre ynou. c 1340 Cursor M. 10448 (Trin.) 
Leue )?i here, Clo)>e pe feire. c 1388 Chaucer Chan. Veoni, 
Prol. 8* T. 560 He hem leyde faire and wel adoun. c 1430 
Freemasonry 608 Knele down fayre on bothe thy knen. 
1483 Caxton G. de la Tour k.)., Whiche fayre and swetely 
chastysed her doughters. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. L cceix. 
467 Fayre fared, quoth the constable, we are nat in mynde 
to do to our enemys so raoche auantage. 1326 Tindalb 
fi Cor. V. XI We fare fayre [LutherJ^^r^w wirschOn] with 
men. 1S44 Bale Chron, Sir % Oldcastell in HarL Misc. 
(Malh.) I. 271 Bury them [images] fayre in the ground. 
a 1368^ Ascham Scholem. l (Arb.) 44 To ride faire, is most 
cumelie for hiraselfe. 1807 Shaks. Cor. iv. vi. 118 You 
have crafted faire. 1665 Dryden Ind, Emperor v. ii, 
Stand fair, and let my Heart-blood on thee flow. 

0 . With good promise; promisingly, auspiciously; 
favourably, prosperously. Obs. exc. in To hid, 
promise fair : see the vbs. 

1x34 0 . E. Chron. an. 1154 Nu is abbot & fair haued be- 
gunnon. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. xi. 17 E’aire mote he thee. 

Shaks. R ich. //, ir. ii. 123 The winde sits faire, 1598 — 
X Hen. I V, v. v. 43 Since this Businesse so faire is done. 

t b. With impers. vbs. used optatively. Fair be 
to yoti : prosperity attend you. Fair befall, cheve, 
fctll : see the verbs. Obs. exc. arch. 

1806 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr, in. i* 46 Faire he to you my Lord. 
1867 Jean Ingelow Gladys 306 O rare, The island I fair 
hfcfall tlie island ; let Me reach the island ! 

"b 7 . Gently, quietly, without haste or violence. 
Chiefly in phrases, Fair and easily, evenly, softly. 

a 1000 Menol, (Fox) 314 He faegere mid waetere oferwearp 
wuldres cynebearn. c 1374 Chaucer Tj'oylus v. 347 pei take 
It wisely faire & softe. c 1430 Pilgr. LyfManhode 1, cxxxv. 
(1869) ft If thei [the amour] ben. heuy, go faire,. 1523 Ld. 
Berners Froiss. I. xviii. 22 The oste. .rode fayre and easely 
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all the daye, 1352 Huloet, Fayre and . . softlye, suspenso 
gradu, 1807 I’pPSELL Four-/. Beasts (1673) 210 The pro* 
verb is old and true, ‘Fair and softly goeth far’. 1622 
k Ward Life of Faith in Death (1627) 83 Sometimes he 
followes faire and a farre off, lingers aloofe and out of sight, 
etc. 1633 Urquhart Rabelais 1. xxiii, He returned fair and 
softly. 17S2 Cowper Gilpin 85 So fair and softly, John he 
cried. 1804 Mar. Edgeworth Pop, Tales, Will ix, b'air and 
softly goes far in a day. 

tb. Moderately, not excessively. Obs. 

c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 71 Leche it faire, hut not to thyn. 
Ibid. 82 Roste hem faire. 

8. Evenly, on a level. Chiefly dial. 

1708 Loud. Gaz. No. 4422/7 The nine Sail stood in fair 
with us. 1877 N. W. Littc. Gloss. s.v., ‘ Th’ table doesn't 
stand fair.* xk&z Daily Tel. 4 May, The plate does not lie 
fair on the frames. 

t 9 . Directly, straight, *due (north, etc.) . Ohs. 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes /Aymon xx. 449 Reyna wd. . wente 
fayre vpon the folke of Charlemagne. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 
(1840) IL ii. 35, 1 came fair on the south side of my island. 
1720 — Capt. Singleton xi. (1840) 185 They stood .. fair 
after us. Ibid. xv. (1840) 255 We stood away fair west, 

b. With reference to a blow, etc. : Clean 
* full plump, straight. 

ZM340 Gaw. 4* Gr. Knt. 2229 Fayre on his fqte he foundez 
on be erbe. 1823 Scott Quentin 1 ). xiv, Striking his antag- 
onist fair upon the breast. xSpx Blackw. Mag. LI., 651/2 A 
living catapult, that if he took you fair, would knock the 
life out of you- 

c. Completely, fully, quite. Cf. Clean adv. 5. 
Obs. exc. dial. 

^“1330 Amis. Amil. 2388 To-morn thei schull beryed 
ben, As thei faire ded were. « 1400-30 Alexander 227,0 
Som. .faire fest on a fyre att bo foure jates. 1437 Agnes 
Paston in Past. Lett. (1787) I. xxxv. 144, I had leuer he 
wer fayr beryed than lost for defaute. X494 Hoitseh. Ord. 
130 When he cometh to the church,. take the image and 
chest downe, and bearehim faire into the church. 1868 
Atkinson Cleitelund Gloss. s.v., ‘ It [a cat]’s fair wild.’ 
td. Clearly, distinctly, plainly. Ohs. _ 

1393 Langl. P. pi. C. II. 2 pe feld ful of folke ich shal 50W 
fayre shewe. <rz40o Destr. Troy Prol. 82 Here fynde shall 
ye faire of b® felle peopull, What Kynges bore come of 
costes aboute. 1628 Digby Voy. Medit. u868) 2 The pointe 
of the Lizard faire in sight. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1729; I. 
256 We were fair in sight of Cape Corrientes, 

10 . Comb, a, agent-nomts a.nd vhl.shs. form- 
ing sbs., as fair-dealer, -dealing, -doing, -seeming, 
-speaking. 

1746 Lockman To First Promoter Cambrick 4* Tea Bills 
2$ A Craft, indeed, gives some *Fair-dealers pain. 1711 
Shaftesb, Charac. (1737) 1 . 63 There is as much difference 
between one sort and another, as between *fair-dealing and 
hypocrisy. 1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 443 Let them not 
be weary in *fair-doing, 1724 Savage SirT. Overbury i. i. 6 
The Statesman’s Promise, or false Patriot’s Zeal, Full of 
*fair Seeming, but Delusion all. 1^33 Vulgaria abs 
Terentio 25 b, If it wyll be wyth giflynge and *faire 
spekynge I shall nott he behynde. 

b. With adjs., 2^.^ fair-fierce, -seemly , -sweet, and 
with pres, pples. forming adjs., as pair-applauding, 
-blazing, -blootning, -boding, -dealing, -flowing, 
-glaring, -growing, -revolving, -seeming, -shining, 
-sounding, -speaking, -spreading, -witidhtg. 

1777 R. Potter AEsckylus’ Supplicants 1005 The 
voice Of *fair-applauding fame. 1726-46 Thomson Winter 
312 The olficious wife prepares The fire *fair-blazing. 
1740 Shenstone y-udgm. Hercules 339 ^Fair-blooming 
Healthy surveys her altars there. 1594 Shaks. Rich. 
Ill, V. iii. 227 The . . ^fairest boading Dreames, That euer 
entred in^ a drowsie head. X718 Freethinker No. 14. 
96 A *fair-dealing, honourable Merchant. 1580 Sidney 
Arcadia (1613) 224-5 She, *faire-fierce, to such a state me 
calls. i8a8 Clough Amours de Voy. ni. 83 The cypress- 
spires by tne ^fair-flowing stream. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch. 
To Rdr. 51 The *faire-Glareing Tulip. 1870 Bryant Iliad 
II. XXL 291 A tall *fair-growing elm. 1708 J. Philips 
Cyder n. 523 ^Fair-revolving years. 1825 K. Long tr. 
Barclay’s A rgenis iv. xviii. 303 Adulterate vertue, and 
*faire-seeroing vice. 1778 ‘ C Melmoth ’ Pupil of Pleasure 

I. vii. Plausible exterior, fair-seeming sentiments, etc. 1590 
Spenser F . Q . l ii. 30 *Faire-seemely pleasaunce each to 
other makes. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. V/, n. i. 40 Hence- 
forward will I beare Vpon my Targuet three *faire shining 
Sunnes. 1798 Invasion I. 227 Unsuspicious of the treachery 
concealed beneath words so ^fair-sounding. 1871 E. F. Burr 
Ad Fidem iii. 39 Fair-sounding terms. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. vi. xiii.{i4g5j 198 In a good wyfe byhoueth 
that she be *fayre spekynge. 1847 Clarendon Coniempl. 
on Ps. Tracts (1727) 517 To grapple with our fair-speaking 
adversaries. 1748 Thomson Autumn 246 His. .once *fair- 
spreading Family dissolv’d. isSx Sidney Astr. 4- Stella 
Ixxxii, Sweet-gard’H-nymph . . most *faire-sweet, do not., 
banish mee. 1746 'Phomson Summer 1426 The matchless 
vale of Thames ; ‘Fair- winding up to where themuses haunt. 

c. W^ith pa. pples. forming adjs., as fair-be- 
trothed, r-bound, -built, -compacted, -contrived, 
-divided, -exstructed, -feathered, folded, -forged, 
-plastered, -sculptured, -set, -sunned, -told, -written. 

x6o8 Shaks. Per. v. iii. 71 This prince, the '’^fair-betrothed 
of your daughter. X614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 129 Some 
goodly *faire bound Senecaes Tragedies, 1398 Sylvester 
Du Bartas ii. i. i. Eden 372 The *£air-built Bridge , . More 
like a tradefuli City. 1833 H. Vaughan SHexScint. 1 . (1858) 
49 A ■•‘faire-compacted trame. 1643 Quarles Sol. Recant. 
55 Thy ' faire-ooncriv’d designes. 1748 Thomson Autumn 
832 The *ikir-divided earth. 1847 H. More Sons of Soul 

II. iii. III. xxiii. Those *fair extructed loads Of carved 
stone. 1807 A. Brewer Lingual, i, A speech *faire fetherd 
could not file. 1844 Lp. Houghton Mem. Many Scenes, To 
Landorx44 He. .fed his heart — as thou — On storied Fiesole’s 
■’‘fair-folded brow, 1390 Spenser F . Q . 1 . ii. 2 That ^faire- 
forged spright, 1533 Coverdalb Bcclus. xxii. 17 Lykeas a 
^faj re playstred wall in a winter house. 1870 Bryant Iliad 


FAIB-FUIi. 

I. IV. 117 Ships with.. *fair-sculptured prow.y 1648 Herrick 
Hesper. L 121 A full spread, *faire-set Vine. 1850 Mrs. 
Browning Poems IL 300 Prayers— that upward mount Like 
to a *fair-sunned fount, 1348 Hall Chron. 153 Whiche 
*faire told tale, allured to hym muche people. 1700 Prior 
Carmen Seculars 27 Her *fair- written page, 

. Fair (fe»j), v. F'orms : a. 2 fieesrian, 2 feiren, 
4 fairen, 5 fayre, 7- fair ; 4 vayren. Also, 

see Y-fair. [ME. feiren, OE. f&grian, tfivger, 
Fair. In later use directly f. Fair <2.] 

•f 1 . intr. To appear or become fair or clean. 

<2 1000 Seafarer 4% Gr.) Bearwas blostmum nimaS, byri^ 
faesriaS. cxiooK.Alis. 2903 Muryhit is in sonne-risyng L. 
Weyes fairith. 1340 Ayenb. 95 pis trau greneb and uayreb 
be his uirtue. 

b. Of the weather : To clear, rare exc. dial 
184a Mrs. Carlyle Lett. L 182 We are to go, if it fairs, to 
take tea at a .show place. 1868 Times 16 Sept. 9 ' 1 ‘he weather 
faired by mid-day. 1891 Miss Dowie Girl in Karp,^ 14S 
When it rained he turned the furry side out. . when it iahed, 
he. .reversed it. 

1 2 . trans. To make fair ; to make clean or good- 
looking ; to beautify. Obs. 

cxx7^ Lamb. Ham. 53 pus heo do 5 for to feiren heora 
selueii. C1320 Cast. Love 876 pe rihtwy.s sqne.,fairedehir 
more a pousend folde. 1340 Ayenb. 233 pise zix leues. . 
uayrep moche pe lylye of maydenhod. a. 1430 Knt. de la 
'I'our (x86S) 6g Faire doughtres. .holde it in youre herte that 
ye putte no thinge to. .fayre youre uisages. c x6oo Shaks. 
Sonm cxxvii. Fairing the foul with art’.s i'alse borrow’d face. 

S. Ship-building. To make fair or level ; to ascer- 
tain the correctne.'ss of curvature in the various 
parts of a ship. Also, to lit the beams, plates, 
etc., according to the curvature, 

1867 in Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 1889 Sir E. J. Reed 
Shipbmld. viii. 154 The ship Is faired by means of ribands 
and cross-spalls. 1879 Cassell’s T'echn. Educ. 1 V. 208/1 The 
frames.. then can be f«.ircd with ease. 

Fair and sq^uare, a. and adv. 

A. adj. Plone&t, just, straightforward. B. adv. 
In a just or straightforward manner, honestly ; 
with set purpose, determinedly. Also with ellipsis 
of ^ acting ’ or the like - fetir dealing. 

1804 Fr. Bacon's Propk. 443 in Hazl, E. P. P. IV. 284 
Faire, and square . .The gamester calls fooles holy-day. 1649 
Cromwell Lett, cxlvi. (Carlyle) There will clearly be no 
living for the Portugal unless he. .do that which is fair and 
square. 1673 Wycherley Genii. Dancing-Masier EpiL, 
You are fair and square in all your dealings, 17x2 Arbuth- 
NOT Btdl IV. li. 7 We’ll .settle it between Ourselves : 
Fair and Square. 1887 G. R. ZmsMary Jane’s Mem. 252 
We’re lovers ail fair and square and above board. x8^ 
F. R. Stockton in Century Mag. 543/1 When a man sits 
down, fair and square, to tell a story. 

Hence Fairly and squarely adv. 

1890 W. A. Wallace Only a Sister 338, I think I can 
fight my own battles fairly and squarely, 

Faira*tion. dial. [f. Fair a. + - ation .] Fair 
play. 

x86x E. Waugh Birth CarteVs T. 14 Give o'er I I»et'sha' 
fairation. 

Fair-copy, sb. Law. [See Fair a. 8 c.] 
The condition of a document copied after fmai 
correction, 

1873 Tristram Moab viii. 158 Our depositions were now 
produced in fair copy. 

Plence Fair-copy v., to write out in fair-copy. 
1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xxxiit, Slie could ingross fair- 
copy [etc.]. 1885 Law Times Rep. LIIL 460/2 Notice of 
dissolution, .was left at the offices, .to be fair copied, 
Faird, Sc, var. of Fard v., to paint the face, 
Faird, var, of P'aeb Sc. motion, impetus, 
t Fai’ress. Obs. rare-K [? f. Faib-y + -Bss,] 
? A iemale fairy. 

1674 Brevtnt Saul at Endor 163 A Fairess, or a white 
witch, 

Farr-faced, tz. 

1 . a. Having a fair or light-coloured complexion, 
b. Of beautiful countenance. 

The two senses are in many early examples not easy to 
distinguish. 

1388 Shaks. Tit. A. iv, ii. 68 (Qo.) Here is the babe as 
loathsome as a toade. Amongst the faireiast [ed. 1623 fairest] 
breeders of our dime. ^ 1607 Rowlands Famous Hist. 56 
'Phe beauteous fair-fiic’d Bride. 1689 Lond. Gaz. No. 
2512/4 He is a low v ell set Man, fair faced. 1793 Fate </ 
Sedley I, 130 A fair-faced .son of an Eicstern Sultan. 1884 

J. Forster Life Sir J. Eliot L 28 'ri*e fair-faced fiend., 
had received her sentence on the pi'evioius day. 

2. liaving a fair appearance (see P ace sh. 8), 
pretty ; fair to the eye only, specious. 

1393 Shaks. John u, i. 417 , 1 shall .shew yon peace, and faire- 
facd league. x6i6 Hayward Sanct, Troub. Soul u (1620) 
9 The faire-faced .shewes of the world. 1693 Concrkve 
Doub/e-Deaier 11. viii, Tis such a pleasure to angle for fair- 
faced fixils I 

Fair-farrand J see FABRAm 
Fairfieldite (fe«»*4fddoit). J//#. [Named in 
2879 by Bmsh and Dana after L'aii field, the county 
(in Connecticut) whe^e it was found : see -im] 
A hydrous phospiiate of calcium, manganese, and 
iron. 

1879 Amer. Jrnl, Sc. 3rd Ser. XVII. 359 Fairfieldite 
occuLS generally in massive crystalline aggregate.^. 

Fair-fill (fe^-rfuT. [f. Fair A^-t -pon.] A 
quantity sufficient to make or fill up a fair. 

187a Browning Fi/lne 164 Fix into one Elvire a Falr-fulof 
Fifines. 
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•Fair-liaired., a. 

Having fair or iight-colonred hair. 

1626 Massinger jRom. Actor ii. i, Fair-haired Calliope. 
1725 Pope Odyss, vi. 145 The fair-hair’d Dryads of the 
shady wood._ 1814 Scott Wav. xx. The flash of the gun 
cost me a fair-haired son. x8^a Gardiner Siudem's liisL 
Mng. 6 The Celts were fair-haired. 

t b. In the name of a plant (see qnot). 

2597 Gerard Herbal (1598) 102 The faire haired lacint. 

tTarrliead, Obs. Forms: a. 3 fai50red, 
3-4 faired(ej fairehed(e, (3 -liid), 3-5 fair-, 
fayriied(e, 4 fairheed, fayrhed, feir(e)-, 4-6 
fayrelied, (5 farlied), 6 Sc. fairbeid; / 3 . 3-4 
vair-, vayrhede. [f. Faie a. + -head.] Beauty. 

cx2%Q Gen. <y Ex. 2666 He was 5 u 3 , Wi 3 faltered and 
strengthe kuSi. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2515 t>e king . . bi- 
huld hire vairhede. « 2340 Hampole Psalter Prol., In ^laira 
is^ so mykili feyrhed of ynderstandynge. 1340 Ayew. 16 
Listbere, pe angel, vor his greate uayrhede an his greate 
wyt, wolde by aboue o)3re angeles. c 1440 Hylton Scala 
Per/. fW. de W. 1494) n. xlvi, The fairhede [1533 fairnesse] 
of angels. 1301, Douglas Pal. Hon. i. xxxvi. Her bewtie 
schane castand sa greit ane glance, All fairheid it opprest. 
2560 Rolland Crt, Feftns 11. 105 Tliair was the flour of 
fairheid. 

fFarrliood. Obs. = prec. 
a 2387 Foxe a. jJiT. (cited in Worcester 1846). 
Fairing (fesTiq), (vbL) sb, [f. Fair sb, + 
-ING t.j 

1. A present given at or brought from a fair. 

1S74 H ELLOWES Gneuara’s Fam. Ep. (1577) 86 The Gentle- 
women that did serue her [the Empresse] . . would vse their 
libertieju asking fayrings. 2624 B. Jonson Barih. Fair 
Prol., The Maker . , hopes, to night To giue you for a 
Fayring, true delight. 1662 Pepys Hiary 31 Aug., 'I'o Bar- 
tholomew Faire. .Mr. Pickering bought them .some fairings. 
2786 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 8 Nov., Pre.senting her one of 
my fairing.s. 2S27 Glare Sheph. Cal. 149 With kerchief 
full of fairings in_ her hand. 2883 Lon^m. Mats. Apr. 655 
The lasses get their ‘ fairing’ from the lads in gingerbread 
and nuts from the stalls. 

b. trmisf. A complimentary gift of any kind. 
1388 Shaks. L. L. L. V. ii. a We .shall be rich ere w’e de- 
part, If fairings come thus plentifully in. 2668 Pe.'YS Diary 
17 Sept., I . .did give her five guineas as a fairing. 2727 Mrs. 
Delany Life Corr. 1 . 135 A jewel box which Mrs. 
Tinier desires you to accept as her fairing. 1756 Goldsm. 
Fic. IV. xvii, Colin . . gives her a fairing to put in her h.air. 
2826 Miss Mitford Filiate and Sen (1863) 439 To our little 
pet, Lizzy . . .she predicted a fairing. 

c. fig. To get, give {piny one) his fairing: to 
get, give (him) his deserts. 

2783 Burns Dm//* ^ Dr, Harnhooh xxx, Neist time we 
meet, I’ll wad a groat, He's got his fairi 1'. 1S28 Scott Old 
Mori, xxxvii ‘ Mackay will pit him [Claverhou.se] down . . 
he’ll gie him his fairing.’ 2823 Lockha.rt Ecg. Dalton I. ii. 
iv. 262 ‘ Ane o’ them got his fairin.* 

2 . Cakes or sweets sold at fairs ; esf. gingerbread 
nuts. Chiefly colloq. 

Fergu.sson Halloxy/air Poems (1845) 13 He’ll .. 
creish her loof Wi what will buy her fairin To chow that 
day. 2888 W. Somerset Worddk. s.v.. Do you like fairings 
or comforts best ? 

3 . ? nonce-use. Buying, etc., at a fair. 

2887 Cornh. Mag. Mar. 251 The fairing was done with 
shivers. 

4 . attrib. and Comb. 

1S93 Morrice I b, Honestie knowes what the fairing- 
monger will saye. 2790 Mad. D’Arblay Diary Aug., I 
placed one of my fairing work-baskets . . on a table. 

Fairisll a. and adv. [f. Fair a. and 

adv. +• -ISH.] A- adj. Somewhat fair. 

1 . Moderately good, passable. 

2622 Cotgr., Bellastre, fairish, reasonably faire, passable. 
1660 in liowKth Lexicon. 2847 Tlust. Land. News 28 Aug. 
142/1, I rowed in a fairish ‘eight*. 2863 W. C. Baldwin 
A fr. Hunting So ended a fairish day’s sport. 28S2 R. 
M. Croker Pride 1 , xi. 226 Sometimes . , he is in 

fairish spirits. 

b. dial. Tolerably well (in health); f also, 
merry with drink. 

1736 W. ToLDiiRVY Hist. Two Orphans IV. 3 Humphry 
..was now quire fairish, as he called it, and attended to 
nothing but spouting speeches from Shakespear's Pistol. 
2876 Oxfordsk. Gloss, a.v.y ‘ I be fairish.* x88B Berksk. 
Gloss. s.v. Faatrisk, ‘ I be a veelin' varish now znr*. 

2 . Considerable in amount ; fairly large. 

Leicestersh. Cfow., ‘Theer’s prittyfeerish on 'em this 
turn.’ 2883 D. C. Murray /A’ nsr/.s' II. 236 Cost a fairish 
penny, didn’t it ? 1834 Gd. Words 229 Two fairish sized tubs. 

B. adv. In a fair manner; to a fair degree. 
colloq. or dial. 

2836-48 B. D. Walsh Arisioph., Knights t. iii, I . . got 
lau^ihed at pretty fairish. 2877 Holderness Gloss, s.v., ‘ Ah’s 
gettin’ on fairish wi job.’ xZ&x Leicesiersh. Glass, s.v., 
* Surs! it’s feerish waarm.* 

FaiT'-lead (feeulfd), a. (see quot. i860), b. 

Fai!^-leadrr. 

a. ^xSSo H. STi’Anr Seaman’s Cateck. izi What do you 
mean by a fair lead ? In reeving a rope, to be very careful 
to have it so led through the block or sheave aloft, that it 
does not cut or chafe any of the ringing, or cross any other 
ropes. 2867 Smyth Sailor’s Worddk., Fair-lead. 

b. 2869 Sir E. J. Reed Skipbtdld. xv. 290 Of late . , fair- 
leads or dead-eyes of malleable cast-iron have been em- 
ployed. 

Similarly Tair-leacler (see quot. 1841). SPair- 
Jeading- vbl. sb., attrib. in fair-leading block, a 
block that acts as a fair-leader. 

.2842 R. H. Dana Seamans Man, J04 Fair-leader a strip 
of board or plank, with holes in it, for running rigging, to 


lead through. Also, a block or thimble used for the same 
purpose. 288a N ares Seamaaiship ted. 6; 59 The falls being 
led . . through fair-leaders in ship’s side. Ibid, 55 A fair- 
leading block stropped to it. 

t Fai rlec» Ohs. [f. Faie a. : see -lock.] 
Fairness, beauty. 

a xzzySi. MarJzer. 19 Feirlecant strenc^e beoS his schrudes, 
C2230 Hali Meid. 39 He ^iueS feirlec to al }>at is feir in 
heuene St in earSe. c 2320 Cast. Love 245 He 5af him . . 
Feirlek and freodam. 

+ Fair-like, a. Ohs. rar€r\ [f. Faie a. + 
Like a.] In good condition ; well-looking. 

2662 Hickeringill Distressed Wks. (2726) 

I. 273 Naboth.. was too Fat and Fair-like to avoid the 
Shambles of these bloody Butchers. 

Fairly (fe® ili), adv. [f. Fair a. + -ly 2.] 
tl. So as to make a fair appearance; beauti- 
fully, handsomely. Also in bad sense : Spe- 
ciously. Obs. 

c 1400 Maundev. (1839) 5cxii. 242 Alle the boost cometh 
fay rely aftre him. c 2400 Desir. Troy 5142 hai . . ferdon on 
fo’te fairly to-gedur. 2483 Caik. Angl, 120 Fayrly, ornate. 
2393 Shaks, Rom. Jul, m. ii. 84 Was euer booke . . So 
fairely bound ? 2630 A’ , Johnson’s Kingd. ^ Comntw. 231 
Saint Germaines . . was very fairel”' b>nlded. 2829 Byron 
Juan 111 Ixxvi, To make The .skin, .appe'^r more fairly fair. 
2870 Morris Earthly Par. I. u 47 Raiment . . Most fairly 
woven. 

b. Of writing : Neatly, elegantly, arch. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. HI, in. vi, 2 The Indictment . . in a set 
Hand fairely is engross’d. 2717 Berkeley Toizr in / taly 
Wks. IV. 514 The book is fairly writ on vellum, 
f 2 . Courteously, resi 3 ectfully. Obs. 

2590 Shaks. Co 7 tt. Err. v. i. 233 Fairely I bespoke the 
Officer To go in person with me. 2608 — Per. v. i 10, I 
pray ye, greet them fairly. 

3 . V\ ith due regard to equity ; candidly, impar- 
tially ; withoiit undue advantage on either side. 

2676 Dryden Anreng-zebe in. i, I interpret fairly your 
de.sign. 27x2 Steele Sped, No. 272 2 Circum.stances 

fairly represented in the Spectator. 2776 Trial of Nun- 
docomar 25 T 'Phe Durliar charges were not just and fairly 
charged. 2783 Hailes Aniiq. Chr. Ck. iv. 72 The in- 
ferences that are fairly deducible from it. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. II. 375 The counsel were by no means fairly 
matched. 2852 Dixon W. Penn y. (1872) 47 In no corner 
of these islands were the Quakers treated^ fairly.^ 2862 
Stanley Jew. Ck. I, xiii. 260 Only in the light of 

that time can they be fairly considered. 

4 . Becomingly, fitly, properly, suitably ; propor- 
tion ably. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V. i i. 228 My cheefe care Is to come 
fairely off from the great debts. 2692 T. H{ale] Acc. New 
Invent, p. xx, 'I he Bolt-heads, &c., being fairly parcelled. 
2732 Arbuthnot Aliments^ iv. ii. § 24. 98 The Serum of the 
Blood is fairly substituted in its place. 2800 Med. Jrnl. IV. 
462 His time will be fairly, and I doubt not successfully em- 
ployed. 2832 Ht. Martineaw Homes Abroad v. 74 You 
may fairly marry as soon as you like. 2892 Sir A. Keke- 
wiCH in Law Times Rep. LXVII. 239/2 The facts, .maybe 
fairly de.scribed in that manner. 

b. By proper or lawful means, legitimately; 
opposed to foully. 

2632 Hayward tr. BiondPs Eromena 145, I will kill 
thee fairly, as becomes a good Knight. 2709 Steele Tatler 
No. 38 P 3 [They] in decent Manner fought full fairly with 
their wrathful Hands. 2729 De Foe Crusoe (1840) II. xi. 
236 We came honestly and fairly by the ship. 2797 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Italian iiL 23 She came fairly by her death. 

+ 6 . Gently, peaceabl5q quietly, softly. Obs. 

£•2400 Maundev. (Roxb.)xiv, 61 It standes still and ryn- 
nez no^t, or elles bot fairely. 2390 Sfenser F. Q. n. vi. 40 
Guyon . . with strong reason master’d passion fraile, And 
passed fayrely forth. 1592 Shaks. 7 'wo Gent. 11. v. 14 They 
parted very fairely in lest. 2634 Milton Comus 168, I 
fairly step aside. And hearken, 

6 . Clearly, distinctly, plainly. 

ax 66 x Fuller Worthies (1840) HI, 490 The door fairly 
set open for him by Divine Providence. 2671 Oimw A Mat. 
Plants i. iii. § ii The Pores. ,by the help of good Glasses, 
are very fairly visible. 2S28 Scott F. M. Perth ii, [I] saw 
the bonny city lie stretched fairly before me. 2842 Mull 
Nonconf. 1 . 2 It becomes dissenters fairly to avow it. 

7 . Completely, fully, quite, ‘ clean * ; actually, 
positively, really. 

In written examples it is often difficult to know whether 
this or the very different sense 8 is intended ; but in speech 
this confusion is prevented by the marked difference in 
intonation. 

2596 Spenser (2633)9 All which they neverthe- 

lesse fairely overcame. 2604 in Ellis Orig. Eett. n. 249 III. 
2 1 6 H e would wish him fairly buried before hi.s eyes. 2053 H. 
Cogan tr. Pinto’s Trav. xx, 73 They fairly tore out one an- 
others throats with their teeth. 2713 No. 42, I 

fairly nodded in the elbow-chair. 2766 Goldsm. HzV. W. xx, I 
had some thoughts of fairly shipping back to England again. 
2804-8 Foster in Ll/e ^ Corr. (1846) I. 268, I never think 
of fairly .sitting down for a conversation. 2823 Lamb Elia, 
Poor Relation, When he goeth away, you dismiss his chair 
into a corner . . and feel fairly rid of two nuisances. 1867 
Freeman Norm. Conq. (2876; 1 . vi 500 The .star of Harold 
was fairly in the ascendant. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. 
Org. V. 306 Our system . .has fairly run away with us. 1873 
Tristram Moab iv, 64 We were fairly in the trap. 

8 . Moderately, passably, tolerably. 

1803 Wordsw. Waggoner i. no, Lara fairly safe to-night 
2860 Tyndall Glac. i. ix. 63 The structure of the ice was 
fairly developed. 2863 ICt^tAKE Crimea (2 877) I. xi v. 215 
He., rode fairly to hounds. 2872 Mobley f 1880) 

9 People with whom the world goes fairly well materially. 

9. Comb., as fairly-balanced, -fitted. 

2848 Dickens Domhey (CD. ed.) 8 They were. .a. .fairly- 
balanced, give-and-take couple. 2870 Bryant Iliad I. iv. 
ns He drew The arrow from the fairly-fitted belt. 


Pai*r-mai*d« 

1 . ■ = Fumade. , 

1848 C. A. Johns Week at Lizetrd 54 The Italians call 
them [salted piichard.sj ftimados .from a corruption of this 
word they are universally called, in Cornwall, ‘ fair-maids *. 
288^ Fisheries Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4) 228 Quarter Hogsheads 
ofFairmaids. 

2 . In various names of plants. Fair maia(s of 
Pebniary, the Snowdrop, Galanthus nivalis % 
Fair maids of rra2ice, of Kent [«= Fr. helle^ 
fucelle'], a double-flowered variety of Crowfoot, 
Ranunculus aconitijlorus. 

2776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) II. 331 Common 
Snowdrop. Fair Maids of February. 1823 Crabb TechnoL 
Diet. S.V. Fair, Fair Maid of France, the Rannmnthes 
acmitifolius of Linnieus, a perennial. iSiSs Prior PlanBn., 
Fair Maids of February, white flowers that blossom about 
the 2nd of that month. Ibid., Fair Maids of Finance. 
2878-86 Britten & Holland /’/rzznf-zat.. Fair Maids of Kent. 
Fairness (fe^'ines). [f. Fair a. + -otss.] 

1 . The quality or condition of being fair ; beauty : 
a. in the abstract ; also concr. something that is 
fair, a beautiful feature, an ornament. 

c 2200 Ormin 12253 Off hselejoff fa35errne.sse. Off strenneke. 
CX340 Hampole Prose Tr. (1866) 39 Thare es souerayne 
fairenes, lyghtenes, strenghe [etc.]. 2398 Thevisa Barth. 

De P. R. vni. xvii. (149s) 325 'The nione is the fayrnes of the 
nyght. 1450-2530 Myrr. our Ladye 177 Beholdynge in 
hym all fayreness, all power, and all verteu, 2649 Jer. 
'1 ’aylor Gi. Exemp. n. vii. 35 Per.sons of the greatest fancy, 
and such who are most pleased with outward fairnesses are 
most religious. 1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. IIL iv. xvL § 14 
For all fairness we have to seek to the flowers. 

b. of women. 

«xooo Liber Scint. 168 Leas gyfu & ydel ys fse^emyss. 
£2X225 Si. Marker. (1862) 35 For ir feirne.sse, ho 
comen of hrelle. 2377 Langl. P. PI. B. xil 47 Felyce bir 
fayrnesse fel hir al to sklaundre. c 2430 Pilgr. Lyf Man- 
hod e I. vii. (iSdgl 4, I seygh a lady in my wey ; of hire fair- 
nesse she dide me ioye. 2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531V 
63 In the whiche synne they fall commiinly by the reason of 
theyr fayrnes. 1624 Hpiywood Gunaik. iv. 164 The higher 
powers have bestowed upon you fairenesse above man. 
2762-71 H. Walpole Feriue’s Aneai. Faint. (1786) 1. iv, 
The print gives . . some of her Flemish fairness, 2877 
Mrs. Forrester Mignon 1 . 54 And right royally she uses the 
prerogative of her fairness. 

c. of men and children ; rarely of animals. 
Ohs. or arch. 

a 2000 Lambeth Ps. xliv. 5 (Bosw.) Mid Siuum hiwe oSSe 
wlite and fegernysse 5 mre, ^ exx'j^ Lamb. Horn. 77 Sunne 
and mone l^ostrek for his fairnesse. cxzy,o Gen. iff Ex.xzy^, 
Wantede Sit child faierne.sse and mi^t. 2387 Trevisa 
(Rolls) 1 . 283 A woman . .wedded a bocher for his fairenesse, 
2-^02 Pol. Poems{\Zitp II. 68 If Sathanar. were transfigurid into 
his former fairnesse. 2535 Coverdale Isa. Hii. 2 When we 
loke vpon him, there shalbe no fayrnesse. 1608 D. T. Ess. 
Pol. ^ Mor. 48 The beautie and fairenesse of his eyes. 
2820 Keats Hyperion in. 125 The immortal fairness of his 
limbs. 

t d. of inanimate things. Ohs. 

2303 R. Brunne Hand!, Synne 7025 Mj^teno. .tunge telle 
be feyrnesse. ^2325 Prose Psalter xlix. 12 pe fairnes of^e 
feldeis wyb me. c 2400 Caids Morals jcg in Cursor M. App. 
iv, No5t for b® fairnes, bot for jzi nedines, loue ^ou be peny. 
c 151X ist Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 27 All with feders 
bounden for there bewtynesand fayrenes. 2583 Hollyband 
Campo di Fior yoy, I am not of opinion that any place can 
be found like to this in fairenes.se. 1662 Merrett tr. Nerls 
A rt ^ Glass Ixxxvi, A Violet colour of notable fairness. 2726 
Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 9 , 1 shew’d him the Money, and he soon 
knew the Piece, .from the particular Fairness of it. 

■f e. of speech. Obs, 

CX490 Promp, Parv. 146 (MS. K.) Fayirnesse of speche, 
facimdia. 

2 . Gf the complexion or skin : Lightness of colour. 

2399 Hakluyt Foy. 1 1, 331 The whitenesse thereof [i vor 

was .. thought to represent the natural fairenesse of man’s 
skinne. 17^ Morse At/ter. Geog. II, 550 Ambitious of in. 
termarrying with Persians . . on account of the fairness of 
their complexion, 2828 Scott F. M. Perth xv, The fair- 
ne.ss of his skin, where it had not , .been exposed, 

3 . Equitableness, fair dealing, honesty, impr^r- 
tiality, uprightness. 

c 14^ Town ley My si. 195 It is best that we trete hym with 
farenes. xqzzlVodrowCor 7 \{iZ 4 . 2 ) 11,628,1 hope fairness and 
truth were in mine eye. 2771 Jzmins Lett. xlvi. 245 No man. . 
will dispute the fairness of this construction. 2802 Med. 
Jrnl. VI 1 1 . 284 We do not doubt of the fairness of the state- 
ment. 2859 Macaulay Biog. (1S67) 91 A show of fairness 
was ,. necessary to the prosperity of the Magazine. 1S8S 
Bryce Camnw. Ill.xcix. 387 The criiicisms of an 

outspoken press rarely assail . - their[EngHsh judges’jfainiess. 

T 4 . Of the weather : The state of being free from 
storms or rain ; fineness. Obs. 

£■1440 Promp. Parv. 246 I’ayrne.sse of wedur, amenitas. 
2580 Baretz^Aa F 37 Fairenesse of weather: quietnes.se, 
serinitas. 17^3 Bulkelky Cummins Foy. S. Seas 23 
The Moon, Tides, and Fairness of Weather were more 
favourable to us by Night titan Day. 

^6. Courtesy. 

c 1205 Lay. 3272 ]SIe vnder-feng ]>ene king : mid mochele 
feirnu.sse. a 2400-50 A lexandcr 2745 Feyne all with fairnes 
& fayne at bou may. 

f 6. Gentleness ; only in Ry, with fairness : by 
fair or gentle means. Ohs. 

c xy 86 Chaucer Prol, 519 To drawen folk to heven, with 
fairnesse, By good ensample. c 2400 Beryn 1396 I.et as.say 
■ efft ageyn, with fieirnes hym to chast. 2470-85 Malory 
A rthur ix. Ixxvii, Outher with fayrenes or foulnesse I 
shalle brynge hym to this courte. 2568 Grafton Chron. 
II. 331 The king, .will provyde some remedy for us, eytlier 
: by fayrenesse or otherwise, 
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Faimey-cloots. Sc. 

® The small horny substances above the hoofs, 
where the pastern of a horse lies, but said to be 
found only in sheep or goats, Ettn (Jam.) 

kS 32 Hogg of Man ill, 33 * Here’s a tyke wi' cloven 

doots like a gait, fairney cloots and a* thegither.* 

Fair-pleader, -ing. Law, « Beait-pleadee. 

363;o Blount La%u Diet. s,v., Neither in the Circuit of 
Justices, nor in Counties . . any Fines shall be taken of any 
Man for Fair pleading, that is, for not pleading fairly or 
aptly to the purpose. 1700 [see Beaupleader], i7s*~i8oo 
in Bailey. 184S in Wharton Law Lex, 

Fair-sex, v. nonce-wd. In To fair- sex it ; to 
discourse upon the fair sex. 

1713 Swift frnl. to Stella 8 Feb,, I will not meddle with 
the Spectator, let him fair-sex it to the world's end. 1810 
W. Taylor in Monthly Mag, XXX. 346 He may fair-sex it 
(as Swift says) to the end. 

t PaiTsMp- Obs, [f. Faib rt, -f -SHIP.] a. 
F airness, beauty, to- The personality of a * fair 
lady’. Cf. Beaut YSHip, 

c 1330 Cast. Loxre 688 Ther may no man here feyrship wy £e. 
ax4oo Vernon Poems 444 The swete face of his Lorde 
there.. In his feyreship he ma> him showen..Of hevyn he 
may i-se the wydnes, The feyreshepe and the heynes. 1646 
J. Hall Poems ii How every wit Capers . , to fit Words to 
her faireships grief, 

f FaiTSOXue, cl- Obs, rare-^^. [f. Faik a, + 
-SOME.] Beautiful ; in quot. absol. 

« 1641 Sir J. Suckling in N, 4* Q, I. 72 Still I’ll love the 
fairsome. 

Pai'.r-spO’keH, Also 7 fairspoke. a. Gf 
persons : Gifted u ith fair speech ; courteous, plea- 
sant ; smooth-tongned- 

1460 Capgrave Chron. (Rolls) 8i He was . . fayre-spokyn, 
but he spak but seidam. 1530 Palsgr. 312/r I'ayre spoken 
. ,Hen en langai^e. 1397 AIooker EccLPol. v. (1617) ^65 
Arius..a subtlewitted and a marvellous fair-spoken man, 
164^ Hammond Semn., Cknsiian’s Oblig, Peace (1649) 7 
Fair-spoken sword-men . . whose words are softer than butter. 
tfiSs Dryden Ind, Emferor 11. i, Kalib, ascend, my fair- 
spoke servant rise. 1838 Landor Intag. Conv. III. 473 He 
was. .fairspoken both to high and low. 
to. Of words; Bland, civil, 

*649 Milton Pref., These his faire spok’n words 

shall be beer falrely confronted . .to his . .deeds. 

Fai’r-tra'de. 

1 . a. Trade carried on legally as opposed to 
dealing in contraband goods, to. In the i8th c. 
also applied (in popular language) in the precisely 
opposite sense; a euphemistic synonym for smiig- 
gling. 

1774 Amer. Tax. ('1775) 49 The contraband will 

always keep pace in some measure with the fair trade. 

2 . In recent use : The fiscal system advocated 
by those who consider that ^ one-sided free trade ’ 
is injurious to the nation adopting such a policy, 
and that the principle of free trade should be ap- 
plied only in dealing with nations that admit our 
products free. 

i88x Gladstone in Times 8 Oct. 6/5 This he says he 
wants, not as protection, but in the name of fair trade. 
xSpi Spectator 21 Feb. 263/2 An excellent speech against 
‘Fair-trade', 

attrib. 1881 Spectator 10 Dec. 1558 The Fair trade ques- 
tion. 1883 T. H. Farrer /'V re Trade v. Fair Trade ii. 6 
Tlie programme of the Fair Trade Lea|fue is not definite 
in its particulars- Ibid, ii. 8 That application is not contained 
in the Fair Trade programme. 

Hence Fair-trader, {a) one who trades fairly or 
legally; if) one who supports the Fair-trade pro- 
gramme. Fair-tradism, the doctrines of a Faib- 
TBADEB (sense b), 

1673 Essex Papers flnvndxxi) 1 . 56 Others who have found 
y« encouragemt from y farm'* of Ireland to y-* ruin of y** 
fair Trader here. 1746 Lockman To First Promoter Cam- 
hrick Sf Tea Bills 27 Bid the Fair-trader .. bemoan His 
credit lost. i88i W. F. Ecroyd Sp. at Oldham 21 Fair 
Traders . . wanted . . an extension of real free exchange. 
*887 Spectator 21 May 674 i The Fair-traders are at their 
wits’ end for a compromise with Free-trade. x888 Pall 
Mall G. 26 Nov, vzjx Fair-tradism is apparently to be 
brought down from national to local application. 

Fai’rway. Also 9 fare-way. [See Faib a. 
16; the interpretation suggested by the spelling 
fareway (cf. Fare v.) appears to be erroneous.] A 
navigable channel in a river or between rocks, sand- 
banks, etc. ; the usual course or passage of a vessel 
on the sea or in entering and leaving a harbour. 

1384 in Binnell Descr. Thames (17581 62 That the fair 
Way be kept as deep and large as heretofore- 1675 Land. 
Gaz. No. 1006/4 The fair way going into Plymouth Sound. 
1769 Falconer (17891, Debacletirj an officer 

whose duty it is. . to keep the passage, or fair- way, open, 
1838 Adm. Reg, in Merc. Marine Mag. V, 103 Sea-going 
vessels . . at anchor in roadsteads or fairways. 1883 Chamo, 
frnl. 523 Clear water fareways, by which the fishermen 
wend a speedy course from point to point, 1893 Daily 
Chron. 4 Jan. 5/7 She was in the fairway of all steamers 
crossing to and from New York. 

attrib. 1875 Bedford Sailor's Pocket-bk. v. (ed. 2) 137 
Fairway buoys are plainly marked. 

Fai r-weatlier, a. 

1 . Fit or suitable only for calm or fair weather. 

1810 Naval Chron, XXIV, 69 These fair-weather birds 
would never put to sea. 1853 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 
630 The first gale would send the whole of this fairweather 
armament to the bottom of the^ Channel- 1883 Manch. 
Exam. 26 Nov. 5/3 They are all fair-weather craft. 


S736 Pope's Lett, i Oct. 1730 My Fair-weather friends of 
the summer are going away for London. 1748 Smollett 
Rod. Rand, iii, That there fair weather Jack (pointing 
to the young squire). 1838 E. Irving Last Days 
287 What a fair-weather service there is of God ! 1873 
Miss Broughton Nancy II, 10 Am I to be only a fair- 
weather wife to you ? 

Faixy sh, and a. Forms ; 4 feir-, 

feyr-i(e, -ye, (5 fery, 6 feme), 4-5 fai-, fayerie, 
-ye, (4 fayry 5e), 4-6 fair-, fasrr-d, -ey, -ie, -y(0, 
(6 fayere, 6-7 pharie, 7 farie, ptoair-, plierie), 
4- fairy ; also Faerie, -t. [a. OF. faerie^ faierie 
iyi\o^,F, fkrie\ f. 0 ¥,fae (mod.F.//^) Fay sbi^l 
A. sb, 

f 1. The land or home of the fays; fairy-land. 


Obs. : see Faerie. 

C 1330 Orfeo 273 The kyng of Fayrd, with his route. Com 
to hunte all aboute. c 1386 Chaucer Sqrls T. 88 Though 
he were comen ayeyn out of fFairye. ^ c 1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) xvi. 73 A sperhavvke . . and a faire lady of Fairye 
sittand ji^rby. 1593 Drayton Eclogues iii. 15 [CoIImj is to 
fayrie gone a Pilgrimage. 1610 B. Jonson Alck. i. u, 
The Doctor Sweares that you are .. Allied to the Queene 
of Faerie. 

1 2. A collective term for the fays or inhabitants 
of fairyland; fairy-folk. Obs. 

C132Q Orfeo 189 Awey w-ith the fayr^ sche was ynome. 
c 1350 WilLPaterne 230 pemperour wend witerly for wonder 
of pat child, pat fetohely it were of feyrye. c 1489 Caxton 
Sonnes ofAymon xiv. 337 The horse, .that cam of the feiy. 
1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. ccxxiv. [eexx.] 700 Suche as 
knowe. .affyrmeth that the fayry and the nyinpes be moche 
conuersaunt there, c 1540 Pilgrim's Tale 88 Where this 
man walked, there was no farey .. for his blessynges. .did 
vanquyche them. 1603 Pkilotns cxxvixi, Gang hence . . to 
the Farie, With me thow may na langer tarie. 
f 3 . Enchantment, magic ; a magic contrivance ; 


an illusion, a dream. Obs. 

c x^oo IC. A lis. 6g24. That thou herdest is fairye. _ C1310 
E, E. P, {1862) X34 Hit nis but fan turn and feiri. ^ 136a 
Langl. P. PL A. Frol. 6 Me bi-fel a ferly A Feyrie me 
pouhte. ^1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manh^de ii, xxxvi. (18691 89, 
I wot not what this tokeneth, but if it be a fairye. a 1533 
Ld. Berners HtionONu 595 To y' entente that the monke 
shuld not begyle hym, thus by the fayreyand enchaunte- 


ment. 


4. One of a class of supernatural beings of dimi- 
nutive size, in popular belief supposed to possess 
magical powers and to have great influence for 
good or evil over the aftairs of man. See Ele and 
S' AY sb."^ 

X393 Gower Conf. II. 371 And as he were a fairie. ^1450 
Voc. inWr.-WiilckersjiCzizW, fayryes, 1563 Fulke Meteors 
(1640) 68 b, Those round circles . . that ignorant people af- 
firme to be the rings of the Fairies dances. 1583 Semitll 
Ballates xxxv. 2 10 Ane carling of the Quene of Phareis. 1650 
Baxter Sami's R, ii. (i654> 270 Hags (or Fairies) that is, 
such as exercise familiarity with men, 1743 Collins Ep, to 
Sir T, Hanmerg8 Twilight fairies tread the circled Green. 
1813 Shelley Q. Mab 167, I am the Fairy Mab. 1833 W. 
Irving Alhambra 1 . 128 .She is small enough to be a fairy, 
and a fairy she maybe for aught I can find out. 189X Daily 
Nevus 30 Oct. s/i The first appearance of the conventional 
Fairy, .is made in Perrault’s ‘ Contes ' (X697). 

b. Fairy of the mine : a goblin supposed to in- 
habit mines. (The designation is used by Milton ; 
later writers use it as the equivalent of the German 
kobold Qt gnome.) f Fairy of the sea : a Nereid. 

X555 Eden Decades tz The fayre nimphes or fayeres of 
the sea(cauled Nerciades). 1607 Topsell Fonrf, Beasts 
(1673) 261 The Virgin lived among the Pharies of the Sea. 
16^ [see Faerie 3I, xS. . Scot. Encycl, s.v,, The Germans 
believed in two species of Fairies of the Mines. 

6 . transf. f a. One possessing more than human 
power ; an enchantress. Obs. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. ^ Cl. IV. viii. 12 To this great faiery 
[Cleopatra], He commend thy acts. 

b. A small graceful woman or child. 

1838 Lytton Alice 21 Miss Merton w'as. .surprised by the 
beauty. . of the young fairy before her. 

B. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to fairies ; of the nature of 
fairies ; enchanted, illusory, fictitious. 

z:i64o Waller To one who libelled C less Carlisle ill, 
Hast thou not heard of fairy Arthur’s shield. 1699 Bentley 
Pkal. 286 His two Fairy Poets wrote Tragedies against 
him. Z713 Guardian No. 141 The faiiy images of glory 
and honour. xBzx Shelley Epipsyclt, 193 The fairy isles 
ofsunny lawn, 

2. Resembling a fairy, fairy-like ; delicate, finely 
formed or woven. 

1788 W. Gilpin Mount. 4 Lakes II. 223 Little fairy scenes, 
where the parts, tho trifling, are happily disposed. 1838 
Lytton A lice n. ii, Delicate and fairy cast of beauty, a 1839 
Praed Poems (1864) I- 229 Many a fairy form I've met. 
1864 Tennyson Aylmer’s F* gz [He] Show'd her The 
little dells of cowslip, fairy palms, .fairy pines. 1883 Al- 
drich Ponkapog to Festk 243 Fairy textures from looms of 
Samarcand. 

C, attrib. and Comb. 

1. General relations : a. simple attrib., as fairy- 
at'TOTVj -booky etc. ; also in various local names lor 
the Foxglove {Digitalis purpurea)., fairy hell, -cap, 
•fingers, 'glove, -tkimbU, -weed', b. appositive, as 
fairy -folk, -godmother', c, instrumental and origi- 
native, ^%fairy-hom, -haunted, -pencilled adjs. ; d. 
parasynthetic and similative, as fairy-featured, 
formed, -like adjs. 


1864 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 94 What look d a flight of 
“■fairy arrows, iBqo Science Gossip z June 133 In Anglo- 
Irish we call it [the Foxglove] .. *fairy bell. *8^ Mrs. 
Browning Poems IL 213 A child .. sleeping with dropt 
head Upon the *fairy-book he lately read. 3:871 Palgrave 
Lyr. Poems ii AH these things. , So wrought on her, though 
*fairy born and wild. cx6zo Convert Soule in Farr d’. P'. 
Jos. /(1848) 89 And for thy food eat *fairy bread. 1828 
Miss Mitford Village 3rd Ser. (1863) 83 The prettier Irish 
name of that superb plant [the fox-glove], the *fairy-cap. 
s68i Dryden Sp. Friar 11. 21 These *Fayery favours are lost 
when not concealed. 1778 Lakghorne Owen of Carron 
Ixvii, The “fairy-featured vale. 1878-86 Britten & Holland 
Plant-n., *Tavcy%x\%ex%, Digitalis purpiireaL. 1313.^000- 
LAS/k«mvin.vi. 7Nymphis and Favnis, .Quhilk“fairfolkis 
..clepyng we. 1837 Pollok Course T. hi, Tales Of fairy 
folk and sleepless ghosts. 1864 Tennyson AylmeVs F. 90 
The “fairy footings on the grass. s8i6 Byron Ch. Har. iii. 
cii, Bees and birds, And “fairy-form'd and many-colour’d 
things. 1870 Science Gossip i J une 1 35 I ts [foxglove's] other 
name ‘ “fairy glove 1883 Ouida Wanda I. 43 A very 
“fairy godmother. 1793 S. Rogers jP/my. Mem. n. 3 To 
view the “fairy-haunts of long-lost hours. 1603 Harsnet 
Pop. Impost. 21 The poore Wench was so “Fayrie haunted, 
as she durst not goe . . to Ma, Dibdale hir chamber alone. 
1891 Sale Catal. Glass Wks. Stourlridge, Five “fairy lamps. 
1398 Shaks. Merry W. iv. iv. 57 Let them all encircle him 
about And “fairy-like to pinch the vneleane knight. 1840 
Dickens Old C. Shop i, So slight and fairy-Hke a creature. 
1867 Dkutsch Retn. (,1874) S Hieroglyphical ^fairy-lore. 
1813 Shelley Q. Mab 1. 91 I'hose who had looked upon 
the sight.. Saw but the “fairy pageant. 1810 Associate 
Minstrels X05 The “fairy-penciled spray. 1884 Holland 
Chester Gloss., * Famed Petticoats, the foxglove. 1794 
Mrs. Radcliffe My&t. Udolpho i, Tell the Goddess of 
this “fairy scene. 1S90 Shaks. Mids. N. n. ii i Come, 
now a Roundell, and a “Fairy .song. ^ 1864 Tennyson 
Aylmer s P’. 89 He had., told her “fairy-tales. 1878-86 
Britten & Holland Plant-n,, “Fairy 'I'hirnbles, Digitalis 
purpureaT. 1733 Berkeley Alciphr. vn. § 25 They have 
exposed their “fairy ware not to cheat but divert us. 1870 
Science Gossip i June 135 In Anglo-Irish ve call it [the 
Foxglove]. , “fairy v-eed. 

2 . Special Comb. : fairies-arrow, => Elf-shot 
2 ; fairies’ toath, Peziza coccinea ; fairy-beads 
(see quot.) ; fairy-toell (see quot. i 86 i); fairy- 
bird (see quot.) ; fairy (fairies’) butter, {d) (see 
quot. 1777)) {b) Tremetla albida; fairy-cheeses, 
Malva rotundifiora, from the shape of the seeds ; 
fairy-circle, {a) x=FAiBY-EiNa, a fairy-dance, 
{c) a circle of fairies dancing; hence fairy- 
circled a. ; fairy-court, the court of some fairy 
king or queen ; fairy-cucumber (see quot.) ; fairy- 
cups, {a) Primula verts, i b) = fahied hath ; hence 
fairy-cupped tz. ; fairy-dance, (tz r^FAiEY-KiNG, 
{b) dance of the fairies, in quot fig. ; faiiy- 
dart, »= Elf-shot ; fairy-eggs (see quot.) ; fairy- 
fingermarks (see quot.); fairy-flax, IJnum 
catha^'ticum ; fairy-grass Brim media ; fairy- 
green, s= Faiby-ring ; fairy-groat (see quot.) ; 
fairies’-hair, Cuscuta epithymum ; fairy-hammer 
(see quot.) ; fairy-hillock (see quot.) ; fairies- 
horse, Senecio Jacobsea ; fairy -lint, = fairy flax ; 
fairy-loaf (see quot); fairy-martin, Austra- 
lian name for Birundo ariel\ fairy -money, 
money given by fairies, said to crumble away 
rapidly; fairy-mushroom, a toadstool ; f fairy- 
nips (see quot.) ; fairy-pavements, cubes used 
in Roman pavements ; fairy-pipe, an old kind of 
tobacco-pipe, frequently dug up in Great Britain ; 
fairy -purs© (see quot.); fairy-queen, the queen 
of the fairies ; fairy-rade, Sc., the expedition of 
the fairies to the place where they are to hold 
their annual banquet; fairy-shrimp, ™ 67 / 
phalus diaphanus, a British fresh-water crustacean ; 
fairy-sparks (see quot 1875); fairy-stone, if) 
a fossil sea-urchin orechinite, ip) a flint arrow-head, 
=« Elp-shot 2 ; fairies’-tatole, various fungi ; 
fairy (fairies’ )-tr6asur8, -wealth, fairy-money \ 
t fairy-walk, ~ Fairy- E iNG. 

1794 Sutherland in Statist, Acc. Scot X. 15 The common 
people confidently assert that they [celtsl are ’’fairie.s' 
arrows, which they shoot at cattle. 1878 85 Britten & 
Holland Plant-n., ^Fairies’ Bath. 1831 J. Hodgson in 
Raine Mem. (1858) II. 222 The crinoidea or eiichrinal fossil, 
which in Cumberland is called 'fairy beads. 1861 Mrs. 
Lankester Wild Flait..ers 47 The tiny white flowers (of 
Wood Sorrel], .are called by the Welsh ‘ “fairy bells ’. i^S 
Swainson Prov, Names Birds 204 Little Tern ..“Fairy 
bird (Galway >. 1777 Brand Pop. Aiitiq, (18x3) IL 339 

There is a substance found, .in crevices of lime-stone rocks 
.. near Holywell .. which, is called Menyn 'i'ylaa Teg or 
“Fairies Butter, So also in Northumberland the common 
people call a certain fungou.s excrescence, sometimes found 
about the roots of old trees, “Fairy Butter. xSyS-Sfi Britten 
& Holland Plant-n , F'airy-Butter. Ibid, f Fairy cheeses. 
*653 H. More Ant id. Ath, lit, xi. § i Those dark Ring-s in 
the grass which they call “Fairy.( 8 ircles. xyii Acc. Dis- 
temper Tom Whiggu. 44 Tom . . trod out Fairy Circle.^ at 
the Head of each Irihe, 1834 in Proc, Berw. Nat. Club 
(1873) VII, 32 In the churchyard there is a large ..fairy 
circle. *859 Tennyson Gmnetfere 255 'I’he flickering fairy- 
circle wheel’d and broke Flying. 1777 Warton Monody 
Poems 7 Fancy’s “fairy-circled shrine, a 1649 Dkumm. of 
Haw'th. Whs. (1711) 44 I’o .. know the sports Of foreign 
shepherds, fawns, and “fairy-courts. 1708 Phii. Trans. 
XXVI. 78 The Ecknite Spoke, or “Fairy Cucumber. 1878-86 
Britten & Holij^nd Plant-n.* Fahy Cups. *863 Browning 
Poems, By Fire-side 59 The “fairy-cupped Elf-needled mat 
of moss. 1673 Evelyn Terra (1776) 62 A florid green circle 
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dr ■* Fairy-dance at the bottom.^ 1798 SdXHEBYtr. Wzelmid's 
Oberon (1826) I. 51 The twinkling fairy-dance of light and 
shade. 1877 Brewer Diet. Phrase \ Fable •iZa, ^ Fairy- 
darts, flint arrowheads now called celts, i860 J. F. Camp- 
bell Tales IK Highl. I. Introd. i Fishermen, .often find cer- 
tain hard, light floating objects, .which they call sea-nuts. . 
and *fairy-eggs. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss.,* Fairy finger-marks, 
hollow marks in limestone as if fingers had been pressed upon 
the stones when soft. _ 1841 Longf. Wreck Hesp. ii, Blue 
were her eyes as the *fairy-flax, 1878-86 Britten & Holland 
Plani-n., * Fairy grass. 1819 Edin, Mag. July xp He 
wha tills the *fairy green, Nae luck again sail hae. 1577-87 
Harrison England ii. n. xxiv. 218 Some peeces [of coinej. . 
are dailie taken vp, which they call . . *Feirie groats. 16*7 
D'ii.KitGVi Nymphidia 71 In their courses make that round, 
In meadows, .found, By them so call’d the * Fairy-ground. 
1878-86 Britten & Holland Plant-n , * Fairies' hair. 
1815 Clan-Albin II. 240 note, * Fairy-hammers are pieces 
of green porphyry, shaped like the head of a hatchet. 1808- 
79 jAMipoN, * Fairy-hillocks . . verdant knolls^. . from the 
vulgar idea that these were anciently inhabited by the 
fairies, or that they used to dance there. 1877 Brewer 
Diet. Phrase ff Fable 284 Fairy -hillocks. 1878-^ Britten 

Holland Plant-n., * Fairies' Horse. Jbia., * Fairy lint. 
1877 Brewer Did. Phr^e ^ Fable 284 * Fairy loaves .. 
fossil sea-urchins (echini), said to be made by the fairies. 
1865 Gould Handbk. Birds Australia I. 113 The *Fairy 
Martin Is dispersed over all the southern portions of Aus- 
trali.*!. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 1. iv. (169s) 38 Such bor- 
rowed Wealth, like *Fairy-money. .will be but Leaves and 
Dust when it comes to use. 1849 Lytton Caxtons xvii. vi, 
Half-suspecting they must already have turned into withered 
leaves like fairy-money. 1884 Miller Plant-n. 137 Toad- 
stool .. ^Fairy-Mushroom. Any of the poisonous Fungi. 
1655 Adev Candle in Dark 129 There be also found in 
Women with Childe certiun spots black and blew, as if 
they were pinched or beaten, which some common ignorant 
people call *Fairy-nips. 1787 Archmol. VIII. 364 Some 
small stone cubes . . which the country people called *fairy 
pavements. 1867 Chambers* Encycl. s.v. Tobacco-pipes, 
From their smallness, some ancient tobacco-pipes are called 
*fairy pipes. 1877 E. Peacock Manley ^ Corringham 
Gloss., *Fairy-i>urses, a kind of fungus . . something like 
a cup, or old-fashioned purse. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. 
II. i. g, I serue the * Fairy Queene. 1813 Shelley Q. Mab 
59 The chariot of the Fairy Queen 1 1859 Tennyson Elaine 
1248 Look how she sleeps — the Fairy Queen so fair ! 1810 
Cromek Remains Nitksdale Song^ 298 At the first ap- 
proach of summer is held the *Fairy Rade, c i8ao Hogg 
Woolgatherer in Tales ^ Sk. (1837) 1 . 196 There have 
been fairy raid.s i’ the Hope. *857 A. White Brit. 
Crustacea 263 The ^Fairy Snrimp seems to live on dead 
animal or vegetable matter. 1674 I^ay S. fy E. C. Words 
65 *Fairy-sparks or Shel-fire : Kent : often seen on 
clothes in the night. 1875 Parish Sussex Gloss., Fairy- 
sparks, phosphoric light seen on various substances in the 
night-time. x^6Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. 11 i. 53 That we 
call a *Fayrie stone, and is often found in gravell pits 
amongst us. 179X Ford in Statist. Acc. Scot. I. 73 Arrow 
points of flint, commonly called elf or fairy stones are to be 
seen here [Lauder], i88x Isle of Wight Gloss., Fairy stones, 
fossil echini. 1878-^6 Britten & Holland Plant-n.^YiS.xye& 
Table or Tables, (i) Agaricus campestris . Hydrocotyle 

vulgaris. ^ Massinger & Field Fatal Dotvty iv. i, 
'Ti.s ^Fairies’ Treasure.] 1698 Norris Disc. (1707) 
IV. xs Every man keeps it [Religion] a.s a Fairy-Treasure. 
xG^Fhil. Trans, XVI. 207 The circles in Grasse called 
commonly *Fairy Walkes. 1652 Brief Char. Lo^v Countries 
a^Brand) She falls off like *Fairy Wealth disclosed. 
Fairybabe, corrupt form of Feae-babe, -baby. 
Fairydom (^fes-ridom). [f. Fairy + -dom.] 
Fairyland. 

1844 R. P. Ward Chaisworth I. 34 The cleverest fingers 
in fairydom. 1884 Child Eng. ^ Sc. Pop. Ball. 11. xxxix. 
336/1 An attempt to rescue a woman from fairydom. 

Fairykood (fe9*rihud). [f. as prec. + -hood.] 

a. The condition of being tinder the influence of 
fairies ; enchanted state, b. Fairy nature or cha- 
racteristics. c. concr. Fairies collectively. 

tZjytFrasePs Mag. V. 475 Sipping his coffee in the blessed 
unconsciousness of the fairyhood of his situation. 1842 
Mrs. Browning Gifi. Chr. Poets (1863) 179 The * Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ’ displays more of the fairyhood of fairies, 
than the ‘Paradise Lost’ does of the angelhood of angels. 
1844 Blackw. Mag. LVI. 85 The down-trodden fairyhood. 
Fairyism (fe9*ri,iz’m). [f. as prec. + -ism.] 
a. The personal qualities of a fairy ; fairy power. 
^tTxzt iransf. the power (of a poet) to cast a spell 
over a hearer or reader, b. The conditions of 
fairy existence ; a resemblance to those conditions ; 
fairyland. C. Belief in fairies, fairy-lore. 

xjxs tr. D’Anois' PKks. 373 The Gift of Faryism, which I 
receiv’d from my Birth. 1763 H, Walpole Let, G. Mon- 
tagu 17 May, The air of enchantment and fairyism, which 
is the tone of the place. 1796 W. Taylor in Monthly 
Rev. XXI. 491 The miracles of fairyism. 1803 — in Ann. 
Rev. 1 . 265, I would have shown you the great power of ray 
fairyism. X83S Sir E. Brydges Milton's Comus 182 Thomson 
.. has not the distinctness and fairyism of Milton. 1843 
Blackw. Mag- LIV. 26 What Rousseau, .terms ‘a false air 
Of magnificence, fairyism, and enchantment', *877 Ouida 
Puck xxiii. 273 In all her . , winged fairyism. 

Fairyland Cfe^'riljnnd), [f. as prec. + Land.] 
The country or home of the fairies ; an enchanted 
land existing only in fancy. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. H. u. i. 60 When thou wast stolne 
away from Fairy Land. 1665 Dryden /^. Emperor i. i, 
Methinks we walk in Dreams on Fairy Land. 17. . Gray 
in Corr. N. NichoUs (1843) 294 King Arthur was not dead, 
but translated to Fairy- Land. 1833 Tennyson Poems 20 
Looming like baseless fairyland. 1873 Symonds Grkt. Pods 
vii. 231 Euripides, .entered the fairyland of dazzling fancy. 

Fairy-ring (fee*ri|rig). [f. as prec. + Ring.] 
A circular band of grass differing in colour from 
the grass around it, a phenomenbn supposed 


in popular belief to be produced by fairies when 
dancing; really caused by the growth of certain 
fungi. 

*599 F. Jonson Ez\ Man out of Hum. Epil., Let. .turtle- 
footed peace dance fayrie rings About her court 1698 Nor- 
ris Pract. Disc. (1707) IV. 222 We tread the same Fairy- 
ring. 1791 E. Darwin Boi. Card. 1. 36 So from dark clouds 
the playful lightning springs, Rives the firm oak, or prints 
the Fairy-rings. 1832 Veg. Subst. Foodyz% The ‘ fairy rings ’ 

. .are found, .upon dry downs, 1875 in Sttssex Gloss. 

b. attrib. in fairy-ring-champignon, etc. 

1884 Miller Plant-n., Fairy -ring Champignon, see Cham- 
pignon. Ibid., Mushi-oom, fairy-ring. Marasmius oreades 
and M. urens. 

FairysMp (fe^-rijip). [f. as prec. + -ship; cf, 
his lordship.^ The personality of a fairy. 

1854 Blackw. Mag. LXXV. 4x3^ Her fairyship may fairly 
be considered to be already sufficiently rewarded. 

Faisable, -ible, obs. ff. of Feasible. 
t Fait, sb. Law. Obs. [a. Fr. fait deed, act : 
see the variant B'eat.] a. A deed. b. In the 
translation of Perkins ; Act of parties, as distin- 
guished from operation of law. 

1562 Act s EUz. c. 14 § IB Convicted .. in an Action of 
forger of false Faytes. 1642 tr. Perkins* Prof. Bk. iii. § 191. 
85 The difference betweene a licen.se in fait and a license in 
Law. 1631 W. G. tr. CoweVs Inst, 182 Amongst those 
Obligations in writing, which wee call Faits or Deeds. 
Fait, obs. form of B'eat. 
tFait, Obs. Also 4 fayte(n. [? Back- 
formation from Faitoxjr.] 

1 . intr. To act or speak falsely, nse false pre- 
tences ; to beg on false pretences. 

c 1320 Sir Tristr. 3054 Falsly canestow fayt. 1377 Langl. 
P. PI. B. XV. 208 Aile suche pei faiten. 1393 Jbzd. C. i. 43 
Faytynge for hure fode. 

2. trans. To deceive, lead astray. 

c 1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 76 My fleissche in ouerhope 
wolde me iaite. 

Hence Fainting vhl. sb., deceit, pretence. 

X377 Langl. P. PL B. x, 38 But J70 jjat feynen hem fobs, 
and with faityng lihbeth. 

t Fait, Obs. [ad. OF. faitier, i. fait, pa. 
pple. of fairs to do.] tracts . To arrange, con- 
stnict, fit. 

1635-6 Burgh Rec. Glasgozo I, 482 Hinging of the said 
bell and failing all wark thairto, 

tFaite, V. Obs, [aphet. f. of Apaite.] «■ 
Afaite 4, 5. 

1362 Langl P. Pi. A, v. 49 Heo wolde vn-souwen hire 
smok, and setten her an here Forte fayten hire Flesch. 1393 
Ibid. C, IX. 30 Faite }>y faucones to culle wylde foules. 
t Fai'teroiXS, a, Obs. rare. [f. faiter, Faitour 
•k -ous.] Characterized by deceit ; treacherous. 
x6oo Holland Lwy iii. xviii. 100 Faiterous and secret 
mischeefe was underhand practised by the Tribunes. Ibid, 
959 Peevi.sh folly first and faiterous falshood afterwards. 

tFai'tery. Obs. Forms : 4-7 faz-, fayterie, 
-y(e, (4 fay try e, 6 faitry), [f. as prec. + -y.] 
Fraud, deception, hypocrisy. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xi, 90 And wher-of serueth lawe 
. .if no lyf vndertoke it, Falsene.sse ne faytrye. c 1430 Pilgr. 
Lyp Mankode n. liii. (1869) g6 Not that j .sey thee thus for 
to putte thee in to faitouiroe [mistransl. Hr.fesiardye ‘ in- 
dolence ’]. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 147 F&yteryt, fidio. 1529 
More Dyaloge i. Wks. 40/1 , 1 let passe ouer the faitry and 
falshed that is therin vsed. 1600 Holland Eiify xxxiv. 
xxiii. 867 He [Philip of Macedon] charged the Romanes 
with fraud and faiterie. 

FaitJx sh. Forms : 3 feiS, 3-4 feip, (4 
fei^p), 3-6 feith.(e, 4-5 feyt 3 i(e, 4 faip(e, 4-6 
fayt]i(e, (5 fath, feth), 5-6 faithe, 4- faith. 
See also Fay sbP [a. OY.feid, feit (pronounced 
feitS, ? feip'. see Suchier in Grober’s Grundriss Rom. 
Phil. 1 . 586), »= Yx.fe {riom.fcs ') , Sp., Yg.fl, lt.fede 
lj.f dem, f. root oi fid-ire to trust. The later OF. 
form fei (whence mod.F.yi??) was also adopted in 
ME., and survived in certain phrases down to 16th. 

c. : see Fay sb.’^ 

The 'h, fides, like its etymological cognate Gr. mWi?, 
which it renders in the N. T., had the following principal 
senses; x. Belief, trust. 2. That which produces belief, 
evidence, token, pledge, engagement. 3. Trust in its ob- 
jective aspect, troth ; observance of trust, fidelity.] 

I. Belief, trust, confidence. 

1 . Confidence, reliance, trust (in the ability, good- 
ness, etc., of a person ; in the efficacy or worth of 
a thing ; or in the truth of a statement or doctrine). 
Const, in, f cf In early use, only with reference 
to religious objects ; this is still the prevalent ap- 
plication, and often colours the wilder use,^ 
a 1300 Cursor M. 3405 (Cott.) In drightin was his fayth ^ 
fest. £■1340 IhH. 2286(Trin.) In maumetrie furst feip he 
[nembrot] fond. C139X Chaucer Astrol. 11. §4 Observ- 
auncez..& rytes of paiens, in which my spirit ne hath no 
feith. 1398 Trevisa Barth De P. R. xv. Ixxxvii (1495) 522 
Hie Germans tomyd the Liuones . . to the worshyp and 
fayth of one god. xsso Crowley Last Trump. 151 Se that 
thy fayth be pitched On thy Lord God. 1680 Otway Orphan. 
II. vii, Attempt no farther to delude my Faith. X768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 235 Such an one has great faith 
in Ward's pills. 1821 Chalmers Serm. I, i. 18 Fmth in the 
constancy of this law. 1837 Jf. H. Newman Par. Serm. 
(ed. 2)111. vi. 87 Tohavefaitn in God is to surrender oneself 
to God. X848 Macaulay Hid. Eng. 1 . 168 Without faith in 
human virtue or in human attachment, 1855 Kingsley 


Lett. (1878) I. 442 There was the most intense faith in him 
..that Right was right. 

b. Belief proceeding from reliance on testimony 
or authority. 

XS5X T. Wilson Logike (1580) 60 b, An historical! faithe. As 
I doe beleve that Willyam Conquerour was kyng of Eng- 
lande._ a xdzH Preston Breastpl. Faith (1650) 15 Faith is., 
assenting to Truthes for the Authority of the Speaker. 1725 
Watts Logic n. ii. § 9 When we derive the Evidence of any 
Proposition from the Testimony of others, it is called the 
Evidence of Faith. <2x873 Huxley in Hamerton IntelL 
Life VIII. ii. (1873) 209 The^ absolute rejection of authority 
. .the annihilation of the spirit of blind faith. 

2 . Phrases. To give faith : to yield belief to. To 
pin one’s faith to or upon : to believe implicitly. 

1430 Poston Lett. No. 14 1 . 30, I prey yow to gyve feith 
and credence touchant this niatier. 1^2 Abp. Hamilton 
Catech. (1884) 27 B’ayth to be geven to the Word of God. 1556 
Anrelio 4 I sab. (1608) I vij, One oughte to geve more feithe 
unto the secrete consentment of the soule, than [etc,]. 1653 
H. CoGAN tr. Pinto's Trav. xxxv. 140 Opinions, .unto which 
they give so much faith, that nothing can be able to remove 
them from it. X702 Pope Dryope 69 If to the wretched any 
faith be giv'n. X710 H earne Colled. 4 Mar., Some pin . . their 
Faith on . . Hoadly. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian vi, You 
believe, .that 1 am willing to give faith to wonderful stories. 
1812 Shelley Propos. Association Prose Wks. I. 270 Well- 
meaning people, who pin their faith upon their grand- 
mother’s apronstring, 1885 London Society Apr, 357 The 
.. practitioner of the old school .. pins his faith to time- 
honoured methods. 

3 . Theol. in various specific applications, a. 
Belief in the truths of religion ; belief in the au- 
thenticity of divine revelation (whether viewed as 
contained in Holy Scripture or in the teaching of 
the Church), and acceptance of the revealed doc- 
trines. b. That kind of faith (distinctively called 
saving or justifying faith) by which, in the teach- 
ing of the N.T., a sinner is justified in the sight of 
God. This is very variously defined by theologians 
(see quots.), but there is general agreement in re- 
garding it as a conviction practically operative on 
the character and will, and thus opposed to the 
mere intellectual assent to religious truth (some- 
times called spccztlaiive faith), e. The spiritual 
apprehension of divine truths, or of realities beyond 
the reach of sensible experience or logical proof. 
By Christian writers often identified with the pre- 
ceding ; but not exclusively confined to Christian 
use. Often viewed as the exercise of a special 
faculty in the soul of man, or as the result of super- 
natural illumination. 

1382 Wyclif fas. ii. 17 Feith, if it haue not werlces, is 
deed in it silf. 1526 Tindale Moses Wks. 7 Fayth, is 
the beleuyng of Gods promise.*;, and a sure trust m the 
goodnes and truth of God, which fayth iustified Abrah. 

Eden Decades Pref. to Rdr. (Arb.; 51 Abraham the father 
of fayth. xs8i Marbeck Bk. of Notes 375 Faith. . maketh 
God & man friends. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. in. xlii. 271 
Faith is a gift of God, which Man can neither give, nor take 
away. 16^ Locke Hum. Und. iv. xviii, Faith.. k the 
Assent to any Propo.sition . .upon the Credit of the Proposer, 
as coming from God, in some extraordinary way of Com- 
munication. 1700 Burkitt On N. T, John i. 12 Faith is 
. .such an affiance in Christ . . as is the parent and j^rinciple 
of obedience to him. 1744 Swift Serm. Trinity 52 
Faith is an entire Dependence upon the Truth, the 
Power, the Justice, and the mercy of God, 1781 Cowper 
Expost. HI Faith, the root whence only can arise The 
graces of a life that wins the skies. 1830 Wordsw. Russian 
Fugitive ir. xi, That monumental grace Of Faith. x86o 
PusEY Min. Proph. 415 The faith of which he speaks, is a 
real true confiding faith. X869 Goulbourn Purs. Holiness 
iii. 21 Faith, .the faculty by which we realize unseen things. 

4 . That which is or should be believed, a. A 
system of religious belief, e.g. The Christian, 
Jewish, Mohammedan, etc., faith. Also, Con* 
fession, Rule of Faith, for which see those words. 

c 1325 Coerde L. 4062 He is at the Sarezynes faith. CX330 
R. Brunne Chron. (18x0) 24 At haly kirlces fayth alle on 
were bo|>e, 1393 Langl. P. PL C. xvm. 258 In a faith 
lyuej> \>z.t folke, and in a false mene. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) 
iii. 18 Thei varien from cure Feithe. 1485 Caxton Chas, 
Gt. X The cristen feythe is affermed. 1529 More Dyaloge 
IX. Wks, 1 79/1 The churche . . muste . . haue all one fayth* 1553 
Eden Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 24 They haue no law written 
and are of no faith. 1599 Shaks. Much Adoi. 1.75 He 
weares his faith but as the fashion of his hat.^ 1611 Bible 
fude 3 Earnestly contend for the faith which was once 
deliuered vnto the Saints. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav, 
viii. 21, I swear to thee by the faith of Pagan, that [etc.]. 
1832 W, Irving Alhambra I. 302 Are you willing to re- 
nounce the faith of your father ? 1858 Ld. St. Leonards 
Handy Bk. Prop. Law xiii. 8x The child should be brought 
up in the religious faith of the father. 
transf. 1878 Morley Byron Grit. Misc. ist Ser, 224 It was 
perhaps the secret of the black transformation of the social 
faith of ’89 into the worship of the Conqueror of '99. 

b. The faith : the true religion ; usually ==: the 
, Christian faith. Also, without article in certain 
phrases, as contrary to faith, etc. Of faith i part 
and parcel of the faith, 

a 1300 Cursor M. 210x3 f Cott.) lacob J>e luar . . |>e land o 
, spaigne in fait he fest. c 1340 Ibid. 8990 (Fairf.) pat caytef 
kxnde . . made him [salamon] in f>e faij> ful fals. a 1375 Joseph 
A rim. 11 Joseph .. hedde I -turned to fey!** A^i with 
him-seluen. c :w^5 Digly Myst. ii. 240 A very pynacle of 
the fayth. 1555 Eden Pref. to Rdr. (Arb.) 50 

The Indians subdued to the fayth, i6ix Bible Transl, Pref, 
3 A manifest falling away from the Faith. 1635 Pagitt 
ChrisHanogr. i. iii. (1636) 108 Tlie Gospel conteineth intirely 
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the faith. SS44 LmG Am A ugl^Sax. Cli. (1845) II. App. 401 
Matters cojitrary to faith. 2867 Bp. Forbes Explan* sgArl, 
u(i88i> 5 The uncompounded nature of God is of faith. 

C. What is believed, or required to be believed, 
on a particular subject f Also pL points of faith, 
tenets. 

C1380 "WvcuF Sel. Wks, III. 378 Freris perverten |>o right 
feithe of l»o sacrament of )?o auter. 15x3 Bradshaw SL 
IVeriurge i, 1638 Prechynge. .The faythes of holy chyrche. 
284s Maurice Mor* ^ Met. Philos* in Encycl. Metrop. II. 
632,1 We assumed, the common faith of our countiyraen 
respecting the .. discipline of the Jew to be true. ^ 1883 

H. Drummond Nat. Law in Spir. W. 276 A repetition of 
the Hebrew poets' faith. 

f 5. Act of [the) faith : = Auto ba Ohs. 

2656 Ben Israel Vmd. Jutimrum in Phenix (2708) II. 
400 The Act of the Faith, which is ordinarily done at To- 
ledo, was done at Madrid, Anno 1632. 1709 Land. Gaz, 
No. 4565/1 On the thirtieth of the last Month an Act of 
Faith was held in this City [Lisbon] by the Inquisition, 
li. liiducemeat to belief or trust. 

1 6. Power to produce belief, credit, convincing 
authority. 

<<zz638 Mede Ep. to Esiwick Whs, iv. 836 S. Jerom is a 
man of no faith with me. 2808 W. Mitford Hist, Greece 
IV. xxxi. (app.) 124 It may not be unnecessary-. towards 
establishing the faith of the foregoing . .narrative, 
tv. Attestation, confirmation, assurance. Ohs. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 326 To yive a more feith..In 
blacke clothes they hem cloth. 2556 Aurelio ^ I sab. (ifoS) 
F vj, The inanney folde paines . . makethe cleare faithe 
inoughe, that^the greter folUe is yowres. 1654 Jei^ Taylor 
Real Pres. xu. 27 An excellent MS. that makes faith in this 
particular. 2730 A. Gordon Maffet s Amphith. 375 Rely- 
ing on the Faith of Books. 

Assurance given, formal declaration, pledge, 
promise. In phrases, To oh, make faith (=:L. 
fidem facere) : to affirm, promise, give surety. To 
give (one’s) faith ( = L. fidem dare) : to give as- 
surance, pledge one^s word. On kis faith : on 
parole. Obs. 

138a WycLiF Prov. xl 25 He shal be tornientid with euel 
that doth feith [Vulg.jSilem facit] for a stranger. C1400 
Destr. Troy 548 fat 3e me faith make, In dede for to do as 
I desyre wille. (?24^ SyrGener. (Roxb.) 9969 He toke 
feith of free and bond. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 223/1 Alle 
made fayth to other that [etc ]- 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. 

I. eexi 254 'I’he kyng of England . . trusted them on theyr 
faiths 1548 Hall Chro7i. 184 b, Emongest men of warre, 
faith or othe, syldome is perfourmed, 2558 Bp. Watson 

Sacram. xxviii. 178 Jane, here I geue to thee my 
faythe and truthe. . I wyll marrye thee. 1581 Marbeck Bk. 
of Notes 807 Faith was made to them, that .. they should 
come safe. 2641 Baker Ckron. (y.Sj<p 32/2 King William., 
upon faith given returns to London. 2683 H. Consett Preu. 
Spir. Courts 263 If the Plaintiff doth personally make Faith, 
that [etc.]. 

b. On the faith ofi in reliance on the security of. 

1734 tr. Roilin' s Anc. Hist. (1827) I. 344 [They] traded 
there on the faith of treaties. 18^ Thislwall Greece VII, 
Ivii. 204 On the faith of his oath they had placed themselves 
in his power. i86d Crump Banking i. 28 The bank-note is 
circulated entirely upon the faith of the issuing bank. 1800 
Sir R. Romer in Lam Times' Rep. LXIII, 685/2 The 
plaintiff applied for shares . . on the faith of the prosiiectus, 
III. The obligation imposed by a trust. 

9. The duty of fulfilling one’s trust ; allegiance 
owed to a superior, fealty j the obligation of a pro- 
mise or engagement. 

0 ia3o Gen. 4- Ex. 2187 Bi Se feiS ic 05 to king pharaon. 
c 2330 R. Brunne Ckron. (1810) 333 fe best were fan in his 
feith. 2389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 39 The feyth l^at hei owen 
to God. 14.. Customs 0/ Malt on in Surtees Misc. {i8go) 
63 He schall never dame no thyng. .bott alonly hys faythe 
for hys . . lande. c 2489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymott xxv. 338 
Vpon the feyth that ye owe to me. 13^ Grafton Ckron. 

II. 78 Until! he were returned unto his fayth. 1398 W. 
VmujFS Liiisc/ioien in Arb. Gamer VLl. 15 The Lords., 
took their oaths of faith and allegiance unto Don Pliilip. 
1671 Milton Samson 987 Who to save Her countrey from 
a fterce destroyer, chose Above the faith of wedlock- bands. 
2863 Mary Howitt tr. F. Bremers Greece I. vii. 245 To 
give their faith and obedience to the French monarch. 

b. In many phrases, in which the sense ap- 
proaches that of 8 : to engage, pledge, plight 
ipnds) faith ; f to swear, perjnre one’s faith ; to 
keep (t hold), break, violate (one’s) faith ; so hrectch 
of faith. 

c 2320 Setiy7t Sag. (W.) 3274 For glotonye he brake his 
fayth. c 2374 Chaucer Former Age 48 Everych of hem his 
feith to oolher kepte. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xii. 138 Non 
of hem holdethe Fey the to another.^ 1483 Caxton Caio Bj, 
A man ought, .to kepe feyth unto his frendes. 2388 Shaks. 
L. L. L. V. ii. 2S3 Berowne hath plighted faith to me. 
c 1592 Marlowe few of Malta ri. ii. Faith is not to be held 
with heretics. 1665 Manley Grotius' Low C. Warres 339 
No Faith is to be held with such as differ from them, 
Drvden Virg. Past. viii. 25, I my Nisa's perjur'd Faith 
deplore. 1700 — Palamon ^ Arcite 78 For you alone, I 
broke my Faith with injur'd Palamon. 2781 Gibbon Decl. 
^ F. 11 . 129 Tlie two princes mutually engaged their faith 
never to [etc.]. 2874 Stubbs Const. Hist. (1875) II. xv. 
296 He led the way and kept feith. 

10. The quality of fulfilling one’s trust; fiiith- 
fulness, fidelity, loyalty, f To bear faith : to be 
loyal to. 

€ 1250 Gen. 4- Ex. 2678 ©at him sal fei 3 wurSful ben boren. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 6980 (Cott.) J>air feith lasted littel space, 
bai- .lefte )>o lagh of hei drightin, c 1392 Chaucer AsiroL 
Frol. 2 Alle that Mm feyth bereth & obeieth. 1393 Gower 
Conf. III. 70 Thus he . . feigneth under guile feith. _ 1590 
Shaks. Mids. N. in. ii. 227 Bearing the^ badge of faith to 
proue them true. 1393 — 2 Hen. VI, v. i. 166 Oh where is 


Faith? Oh, where is Loyalty? 2649 Evelyn Jfm. (1857) 

III. 40 Persons of ^eat feith to his Majesty's cause. 2741 
Middleton CfrtfriJ I. VI. 492 Illustrious for victory and faith. 
28x0 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 137 Confidence, .in our 
faith and probity. 2844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India II. 166 
Indignant at his wmnt of faith. 

11. Good faith, bad faith : s=L. bona, malafides, 
in which the primary notion seems to have been the 
objective aspect of confidence well or ill bestowed. 
The Eng. u.ses closely follow those of L. 

a. Good faith : fidelity, loyalty ( = sense 10 ) ; 
esp. honesty of intention in entering into engage- 
ments, sincerity in professions, Bona fibes. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 6778 (Fairf.) To vse gode faihgod vs beds. 
2480 Caxton Ckron. Eng.ccxxv. 230 By good feyth and trust. 
2824 Mackintosh Sp. Ho. Com, 25 June Wks. 2846 III. 464 
They have been able to observe good faith with their 
creditors. 1871 Blackie Four Phases i. 37 Among what . . 
men . . are fellowship and good feith po.ssible ? 2885 Sir J. 
Hannen in Law Reports 25 Q. Bench Div. 139 It is ad- 
mitted that the magistrates . . acted in good faith. 

b. Bad faith : faithlessness, treachery ; intent 
to deceive. Ftinic (rarely Carthagmian) faith ( =« 
Xu. fides Punka ) : faithlessness. 

1632 Massinger Believe as you List lu ii. The Punicque 
faith is branded by Our enemies. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's 
Trav. xlvi, 279 The bad faith of the Chineses. 1712 
Steele Sped. No. 174 T 2 Carthaginian Faith was a pro- 
verbial Phrase to intimate Breach of Leagues. 2768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (2852) II. 318 French faith became the 
same among us, as Punic faith had been among the Roman.s. 

12. In asseverative phrases, a. In ^good) faith’. 
in truth, really, * sooth to say 

<;i35o Will. Paleme 858 And fayn sche wold ban in feib 
haue fold him in hire arraes, c 13W Chaucer Chan. Voom. 
Prol. ^ T.<^i He is to wys in feith, as I bileeue. 2393 
Gower Conf. III. 25 In good feith to telle soth I tiowe .. 
She wolde nought her eye swerve, c 2400 Destr. Troy 735 
hou fades not in faith of a fowle end. 2513 More Rich. Ill 
in Grafton Chron. II, 769 In good fayth. .1 would not be lie 
that [etc.]. 2599 MinsheuZ>z«/. Sp. ^Eng. (1623)28 In faith 
this mule hath taken degree in Zalamanca. 2753 Smollett 
Quix. (2803) 207 In good faith, we have no poorkindi'ed now. 

b. In faith, I faith, faith, good faith : used in- 
terjectionally. 

cxixo Sir A7nadace(Sl'0xa^l\x\\, Nedelonges most I sitte 
him by. Hi-fath, ther wille him non mon butte 1 . 1513 

More Rich, III in Grafton Chrem. I, 781 In faith man , . 
I w'as never so sory. £•2530 Redforde Play Wit 4- Sc. 
(1848) 21 Do ye fle, ifayth? 2586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 
ri. (2625) 48 Faith sir , . tis but as the wiser sort doe hold 
opinion. 2594 Shaks. Rick. Ill, 11, iv. 16 Good faith, good 
faith, the saying did not hold. 2607 Tourneur Rev. 1 rag. 
V. iii, Y'faith, we’re well. 2709 7 'atler No. no F 4 Faith 
Isaac . . thou art a very unaccountable old Fellow. ^ tyjp 
Sheridan Sch. Scand. in. i, Speak to me thics, and i’faitn 
there’s nothing I could refuse you. 2795 Burns / brzz’ 7 'hai 
iv, Gude faith, he mauna fa’ that. 2840 Dickens Bam. 
Rudge V, I’d rather be in old John’s chimney-corner, faith. 
1849 James Woodman v, Good faithj^he has no choice. 2855 
1 tROWNiNG Blougram's A poL, Cool i’faith 1 We ought 
to have our Abbey back you see. 

c. In qiiasi-oaths. By or on my, thy, tic., faith, 
By the faith of (my body, love, etc.). My faith ( ==* 
Fr. ma foil). 

c 2330 Will. Paleme 275 Now telle me, felawe, be H fei?J> 
.. sei bou euer bemperour? CX420 Sir Amadace iCixetdili 
Ixi, But, be my faythe, wlth-outun stryue. £■2477 Caxton 
fason 36 b, By your faith seme ye go<^ that I ought to go 
^ter him. c 14^ Caxton Blajtchardyn xxiii. 75 On my 
feyth ye be well the man. 2588 MarpreL Epist. (Arb,) 5 
By my faith, by my faith . . this geare goeth hard with vs. 
2600 Shaks. A. Y.L. ni. ii. 450 By the faith of my loue, 
I will. 1601 — Alls Well II. i. 84 Now by my faith and 
honour. 2798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. vit. iv, Strange, by my 
faith I the Hermit said. 2872 Browning Pr. Hohenst. 1422 
Weapons outflourished in the wind, ray faith 1 

^13. An alleged designation for a company of 
merchants. 

2486 Bk. St. Alban's F vij a, A faith of Marchandis, 

IV. 14. Comb. Chiefly objective, faith* 
breach, -breaker, -stretcher', faith-definitiem, -re- 
formation, -tradition, faith-breaking, -keeping sb. 
and adj. ; faith-confirming, -infringing, \ -workful 
adj. ; faith-wise adv, ; faith-cure, a cure wrought 
by means of *the prayer of faith ’ v. 15 ); 
whence faith-curer, -curist, one who believes in 
or practises faith-cure; faith-fire, the flame 
of faith; faith-healer faith-curer ', faith-heal- 
ing, healing by faith-cure; faith-mark, one of 
the leading tenets of religion ; faith-press, the In- 
quisition. 

2603 Shaks. Mach. v. ii, 18 Now minutely Reuolts 
vpbraid his *Faith-breach, CX440 Promp. Parv. 153 
*Feythe breke(r), fidifragus. xejbx T. Norton Calvin's 
Inst. IV. XX. (1634)736 They are fal. e Faith-breakers in their 
office. ^2649 Drumm. of Hawth. //£nf. ^as. //Wks. 
(1711) 30 They declare the king, and those that abode with 
him, faith-breakers. 18531 Miss Yonge Cameos II, xxL 236 
He was . . no faith-breaker. 2635 K. Long tr. Barclay's 
Argenis m. vii. 174 The very instant of her *faith-breaking. 
2654 Gayton Pleas. Notes hi, vUL 123 The . . covetous 
Faith-breaking Senate. 2643 Quarles Sol. Recastt. 56 
*Faitb-confirming Charity. 2885 Century Mag. XXXI. 
274 A ^feith-cure is a cure wrought by God in answer to 
prayer, x888 Pop. Sc. Monthly XXXII. 507 The miracles 
claimed by the *feith-curers. x888 N. K Herald 29 July 
16/6 Great preparations are being made by the *Faith. 
Curists . . for their annual conference. 2665 J. Sergeant 
Surefooting in Chr. 209 But he will finde no such fopperies 
in *Faith-definidons made by the Catholick Church. x8^ 
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McCave & Breen Akesier Led. 40 Neighbouring bisho;m 
wens expected to keep the *faith-fire ablaze along their 
frontiers, 1883 Century Mag, XXXI. 276 We claim, that 
all •'ffaith-healers should report as do our hospitals. x£8S 
G. Allen in Longm. Mag. VII. 85 Persons who believe 
in ^faith-healing. 2631 Brathwait Natures hmbassie 
( x 8/7) 24 A ^faith-infringing Polynmestor. 2605 Verstegan 
Dec. Intell. viii. 2=^3 This was, .giuen. .in recomendation of 
loyaltie or *faith-keeping, 1648 Fairfax, etc. Retnonstrance 
30 For point of Faith-keeping -.witnesse his Accords with 
the Scottish Nation. J. C. Mangan Poems (1859) 

383 I'he faith-keeping Prince of the ScottSL 2823 Syd. 
^>mith Wks. (1859) II. 8/2 When once the ancient *faith- 
marks of the Church are lost sight of. 2634 T. Scott 
Lawfidn. Netherlandish War 14 That most intolerable 
..thraldome of the Inquisition, or ^Faith-presse, 1663 
L Sergeant Sure-footing in Chr. 233 The .. most refin’d 
quintessence of all *Faith- Reformation. 2676 Marvell 
Gen, Councils Wk.s. 1875 IV. 126 Those *faith-stretchers .. 
that put mens consciences upon the torture. 1663 J. Ser- 
geant in C/zz*. 43 A compleat and proper notion 

of *Faith-Tradition. 1869 W. P. Mackay Grace ^ 'Truth 
(1875) 72 Salvation came intellect-wi.se, and not *fiuth-wlse. 
2604 Broughton Cornept. Ilaudl. Relig. (1605) 93 Troup- 
full Gad was grauen in this *faithworkfull stone, 
d n. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] a. intr. To 

place or rest one’s faith on. b. trans. To jirovide 
with a creed or standard of faith, e. To utter 
upon one’s word of honour, d. To give credit 
to, believe, trust. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy i. vi, By whose example women 
may welt lere How they shuld faith or trusten on any man. 
2547 Hooper Declar. Christ v. These decree.^ that papistry 
of late days faithed the church withal. 2533 Grimalde 
Cicero's offices i. (1558) 10 It is called faithfulnes because it 
is fulfilled which was faithed {quia fat quod dictum esl]. 
1570 6 Lambardf. /V nrwA /i>m/(i 826) 221 He shall [not] 
have cause . . to faith the other [opinion] unadvisedly. 1605 
Shaks. Lear 11, i. 72 Would the reposal of my tmst ..in 
thee Make thy word.s faith'd ? 
t !Faitlied, Ppl. a. Obs. [f, FAitH sh. and v, 
+ -El).] 

1. Having faith: with defining words as feeble- 
faithed, strong-faithed, etc. 

<?i374 Chaucer Troylusu 1007 They are the folk that .. 
strengist feithid be. 2333 More C£>;z/jw/. /V«£/zzZi? Wks?. 507/2 
There wer no weake conscience of feble-faithed folk offended. 


2:545 Joye Exp. Dan. v. 90 He is weake faithed which 
loueth aiid enbraceth the trwe doctrine . . albeit he dare not 
defende it openly. 

2, Of a promise : Given on one’s ffiith or word 
of honour, 

2533 Grimalde Cicero's Offices m. (2538) 259 Hast thou 
thy faithed promise broke. 


Paitbfiil (f/**])ful), a. [f. Faith sb. + -ruE.] 

fl. Of persons, their actions, etc.: Full of or 
characterized by Faith (sense 3 ) ; believing. Obs. 
exc. absol. : see 7. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 5348 (Cott.) Faithful abrahara. 234* 
Becon Pathw. Prayer W’ks. 141 Inflame., mens hearts 
with the love of faithful prayer, axegg, hATxwm. Sertm. 

Rem. (1845) 155 The poor faithful man is more sure of his 
living, than if he had the same in his chesL 26x0 B. Jonson 
Alch. II. i, You are not faithfull, sir. This night, I’ll 
change All, that is mettall, in thy house, to gold, 2622 
Bible Gal, iii. 9 Faithful Abrahara. 2739 Dilworth PoPe 
66 He saw no . . difficulty for a faithful mind to believe the 
trinity. 

2. Firm in fidelity or allegiance to a person to 
whom one is bound by any tie ; constant, loyal, 
tnie. Const, to. 


a 1300 Cursor M. 29799 (Cott.) pair he fand a faithful frend. 
c 2330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 307 So faithfulle |>ei bisemed 
Bofie cries and barons. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. ii. 15 To be 
faith-ful to hym he jaue aow fyue wittes. 1:2440 York 
Myst. xxxii. 221 B’ull fsdthfuU schall je fynde me. 2376 
Fleming Panopl. Epist, 162 The chidest and faythfuliest 
of your favourers, 1639 Dk. Hamilton in H. Papers 
(Camden) 104 My cariage . , such as became your faithfullst 
.servant. 2722 Sewel Hist. Quakers (1795) I.. to King 4 

No sraaH J«rt of his faithful subjects, 2727 De Foe Syst. 
Magic 1. ni. (2840) 80 [They] vowed themselves to be his 
faithful allies. 2733 Pope Ess. Man 1. 112 His faithful dog 
shall bear him company. 283a Ht. MARTiNiau Demerarm 
iii. 35 Be faithful to your master. 2836 Grin don Li/e ii. 
(2875) 13 We must .. be faithful to His revealed law. 


b. iransf. of things. 

1652 tr. Bacon's Life Death 52 The Remedies faithfull 
to the Intentions. 2697 Dryden Virg, Georg, n. 762 His 
faithful Bed is crown'd with chaste Delight. 2784 Cowper 
'Task ni. 8 A greensward smooth And faithful to the foot, 
1^8 Scott F, M. Perth xxxii. Whose hand was faithful to 
his sword. 


^ 3, True to one’s word or professed belief ; abid- 
ing by a covenant or promise, steadfast. Const, ta. 

c 2400 Maundev. (1839) xii. 139 Ffor the sarazines ben 
gode and feybfulle, itbr thei kepen entierly the commaunde- 
ment of the holy book Aikoran. 2394 T. B, La Pritnaud, 
Fr. Acad. n. 287 God is so often, .called faithfull. .because 
Hee neuer falsilieth His faith. i6ix Bible Dent, vH. 9 The 
faithfull God, which keepeth Couenant and Mercy with 
them that loue him. ^ 2690 Dryden Don Sehast, v. 214 Na- 
turally good, And faithfull to his word. 1841 Lane Arab. 
Nis. I. 100 Are ye remaining faithful to your covenant ? 

fb. Of a covenant, promise, etc. : Containing a 
pledge of fidelity, binding, Obs. 

CX425 Wyntoun Crofi. viu . xii. 59 Bwndyn . . wyth feyth- 
ful Band To succoure J>e Fredwme of Scotland. £22533 
Ld. Berners /f«<??£xlviii. 262, I haue made a faythfull vow, 
2602 Shaks. Twet. N. v. i, 127 The faithfuU’st offrings .. 
That ere deuotion tender’d, 

4. Of persons and tbeir conduct : Conscientious^ 
thorough in the fulfilment of duty. 
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CX3SO Wz 7 l Palerne ysn Be fei^tful & fre & euer of faire 
specne. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. vi. 253 J?e freke |?at fedeth 
hym-self With his feythful laboure. 1529 More Pyaioge 
m. Wks. 238/2 So faythfull a prince. 1831 Carlyle Sterling 
III. ii. (1872) 180 Faithful assiduous studies. 189a Law 
XCIL 144/2 The faithful and conscientious discharge 
of his duties. 

b. Often used (? after Prov. xxvi. 6) with refer- 
ence to the duty of telling unw^elcome truths or 
giving unwelcome counsel. Chiefly colloq, 

1653 Stanley Hist, Philos. 1 . n. v. 17 Think not those 
faithful who praise all thy . . actions, but those who re- 
prove thy faults. 

6. Of persons and their actions: That may be 
believed or relied upon ; trustworthy, veracious. 
f Also, of things ; Reliable. 

1340-70 Alejr. ^ Pbtd. 65, I haue founde 50U folk fai^ful 
of speche. 1393 Langl. P, PL C. xrx. 141 Suche a surgeyn 
setthen yseye was j>er neuere, Ne non so faithfol fysician, 
1611 Bible Pi. cxix. 138 Thy testimonies, .are.. very faith- 
full. 1678 Prideaux Lett. (Camden 1 65 The faithfullest 
relators . . are the Grecians. 174a Fielding J. Andrews 
II. xvii, Unless I had much faithfuller interest, [he] advised 
me to give over ray pretensions. 1814 Scott Wcuv. iii. 
Memoirs scarcely more faithful than romances. 1891 
M. E. Wilkins Humble Romance 280 Her husband 
..did the cooking, and he was as faithful at it as a 
woman ! 

True to the fact or original, accurate. 

1529 More Dyialoge in. Wks. 241/1 Any good verteous 
man hath hadde the mynde in faithful wise to translate it. 
1660 H. More Myst. Godl. v. xvii. 21 1 This is the faith- 
fttllest Account that I can give. 1709 Pope Ess.Crit. 484 
When the faithful pencil has design’d Some bright Idea 
of the master’s mind. 1749 Fielding Tom yones 1. vi, Mrs. 
Deborah .. made a faithful report. ivSx Cowper Truth 
t6i In faithful memory she records the crimes. ^ i8og-io 
Coleridge PViVwiJ? (1865) 59 A faithful catalogue of its many 
miseries I 1841 Myers Cath. Th. in. § 42. 159 The Latin, 
though . . more faithful than the Septuagint,^ is far from 
being perfect. X8S7 H. Miller Test. Rocks iii. 153 We pro- 
nounce the map . .a faithful copy. 

7 . absol. Chiefly pL a. In sense i (but with 
some notion of 2, 3) : ‘ True believers ’ ; the be- 
lieving members of the church ; the orthodox of 
any religious community. Often as transl. Arab. 
aPmumimm (genit. the designation given, 
by Mohammedans to those of their own faith. 

Father of the faithful (after Rom. iv. ii): Abraham. 
Commander or Father of the Faithful', titles applied by 
Mohammedans to the Caliph. 

1538 Bp. Watson Sacram. xv. pg Hee was one of 
the number of the faithfull and familiars with Christ 
*3(53 Man tr. Musculus* Commonpl. 275 T’he Sacraments . . 
be giuen unto the faithful only. 1397 Hooker Reel. Pol. 
V. xTiv. (i6zi) 273^ The faithfull which departed this life 
before the comming of Christ. 1609 Bible (Douay) Hist. 
Table W. 1073 Seths children and other faythhil were called 
the sonnes of God, 1635 Pagitt ChrisUandgr. i. iii. (1636) 
102 We beleeve the faithfull to eate Christs body, a 1711 
Ken W ks. 1721 III. 77 The Faithful, who re- 
trieve baptismal Flame. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Faiths 
/ulf a designation the miihometans assume to themselves. 
1783 Priestley Corrupt. Ckr. II. vi. 14 The faithful re- 
ceived the eucharist every Lord’s day. 1840 Comic Al- 
manac (Hotten) 1 . 248 The Sultan of Turkey . . the Father 
of the Faithful. 1841 Lane A rab. Nts. 1 . 7 1 Another custom 
required of the faithful on this festival is the giving of alms. 
*846 Edin. Rev. LXXXIV. 68 The Commander of the 
Faithful repaired . . to the tomb of the Prophet. 1848 Ma- 
caulay Hist. Eng. A communion service at which 

the faithful might sit. Ibid. 555 Sufficient evidence that he 
was not one of the faithful [the covenanters]. 

f b. transf. as a slang term for drunkards, 

*609 W. M, Man in Moon B 3/2 One of the faithfull, as 
they prophanely terme him . . he will drinke many degrees 
beyond a Dutchman. 

f B. adn. s® Faithpullt. Ohs. in educated 
use. 

1336 Aurelio ^ IsaP. (i6o8> A vj, I love her , . faythfuller 
then you. 1643 Milton Tetrarch. Wks. 1738 I. 233 To see 
Covenants of greatest moment faithfullest perform'd. 1651 
Sir E. Nicholas in A". (Camden; 216, 1 doe faithfull 

promise and ingage myselfe that [etc.]. 

O. as sb. A faithful person, a. A true believer, 
one of Hhe faithfuP. b. A trusty adherent. 

a. , *371 Hanmer Irel.ix^-yf) 34 What faithfull 

soever bein,g penitent, shall bee buried there. 1588 A. King 
tr. Canisiud Cateck. ig No work of godlines .suld be aestemit 
of ane trew faithful hard. *84^ Card. Wiseman Miracles 
A. T. Essays 1853 L 188 Nor is there reason to suppose, 
that every simple faithful was a Thauniaturgus.^ 

b. British Bell-man 2 Whilest the King and his 

Faithfuls retained their Places of Dominion. / Ibid. 4 Your 
out-cries against those his [the king’s] old faithfulls.^ 1890 
H. M. Stanley Darkest Africa H. p. xiii, The Faithfuls 
'SU Zanzibar. ■ , ' 

'trai-tliftillist. nonce-wd. [f. prec. adj. + 
- 1 ST.] A believer. 

, *653 U RQUHART Rabelais 11. Prol. , Y ou have . . seen , . and 
like upright Faithfuliists, have firmly beleeved all to be true 
that is contained in tbem. 

Faithfallj (f^Tfiili), adn. [f. Faithpul a. 
+ -Lt 2.] In a faithful manner, 
ti. With full faith, trust, or confidence ; confid- 
ingly, confidently. Obs. 

1401 Pol. Poems II. 107, I affenne faithfully that 
that is Cristis body. <7x450 Lonelich Grail xxxvxi. 395 
Feythfully now trosteth to me. 1353 Bury Wills (1850) 
141 Most faythfully beleving . . y* my sowle . . shall rest 
Yifth Abraha-m, 1607 Shaks. J'zwm iii. ii. 46, If his occa^ 
sion were not vertuous, I should not vrge it halfe so 
faithfully. 


t b. Assuredlyi in truth. Obs. 

C X400 Destr. Troy i8<)o And Jjou faithfully a foie, Sc a 
freike mad. May be coundd in this case. 

2 . a. With fidelity or firm allegiance; loyally, 
truly. Yours faithfully : one of the customary 
modes of subscribing a letter, b. With strict ad- 
herence to duty, conscientiously, c. Sincerely, 
truthfully. 

*363 Langl. P. PI. A.vii. 64, Ischalfynden hem heore fode 
bat feij>fulliche lyuen. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxv. 120 He 
beleuethnot feithfully in God, *4. .Pol. Rel. L.Poemsifl,^C\ 
49 Euery wygth bat louyth feythefully. 1550 Crowley Last 
Trump. 154 Daniel, .serued his prince fayethfully. 1588 J. 
Udall Demonstr. Discip, (Arb.) 16 The Discipline which 
they receiued of Christe, they deliuered faythfully to the 
people. 1603 Knolles // ist. Turks (1621) 1082 Beleeve us . . 
who love you not fainedly, but faithfully, and in deed. 1633 
High Commission Cases (Camden) 317 He. .did. .faithfullie 
exercise his ministery. itos Stanhope Paraphr. II. 254 
They who do their own Endeavours faithfully shall be., 
strengthened to do more. *773 Junius Lett. Ixviii. 335 
Those laws.. he has sworn to administer faithfully. 1781 
Gibbon Decl. «$> F. III. 119 The fatal secret, .was faithfully 
preserved. 1787 W. Pitt in G. Rose Diaries I. 68 
Most sincerely and faithfully yours, W. Pitt. 1793 Smeaton 
Edystone L. § 222 Faithfully remembering not to terminate 
the beating, till [etc.]. xZ^^OmnKPascarcl I. 61 We ail 
W'ent to him faithfully. 

3 . In strict accordance with the facts or original ; 
accurately, correctly, exactly, truthfully. 

^a 1400 Morte A rth. 1913 , 1 wille . , faythfully tellene. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 654, I will you faithfully enforme how ye fare 
shall. 1556 Lauder Tractate 524, I haue said ye veritie. . 
faithfullie. 1^0 Def. Rights Univ. Oxford Fref., Thus 
. . do [we] faithfully keep an exact register of their con- 
tentions. 1713 Sped. No. 527 f 2 What 1 have faith- 
fully related. 1792 Gentl. Mag. 13/1 The church is faith- 
fully represented in the annexed drawing. iSyjf Mrs. 
Oliphant Makers Flor. iii. 79 So came I . . to judge faithfully 
with my proper eyes. 

4 . t a. In a convincing or assuring manner (obs). 
b. With binding assurances (still common colloqi). 
Cf. Faithful 3 b and Faith 7, 8. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 455 So feythfully to me spake 
he. 1525 Abp. Warham in Ellis Orig. Lett. ni. I. 370 To 
whome I have feighfully promised not to vtter the same. 
1548 Hall Chron. 241 b, Promisyng faithfully shortly to 
sende for her. 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. ii. vii. 192 If that you 
were the good Sir Rowland.^ son, As you haue whisper’d 
faithfully you were. Mod. He promised faithfully to send 
the book the next day. 

FaitllfiLllieSS (ff^-pfiJln^s')^ p, ^s prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being faithful, a. Fidelity, 
loyalty (to a superior or friend) ; trustworthiness, 
conscientiousness, b. Strict adherence to one^s 
pledged word ; honesty, sincerity. C. Exact cor- 
respondence to an original or to fact. 

1388^ Wyclif vi. 3 What..meede gat Mardochee 

for this feithfulnesse ? i486 Bk. St. Alban* s^ Her. Ava, 
Cherefull to faythfulnes. a 1533 b-D. Berners Huott Ixxxii. 
253 Gretepetye it shalbe yf ye sholde dye for your trouth 
and faythfulnes. ^ 1581 Sidney Apol. Poeirie (Arb.) 19 The 
beast of most, .faithfulnes. 1663 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 
II. vi. § 12 The truth and faithfulness of God. 16^ South 
Serm. (1704) I. xii. 317 The Band, that, .supports all Com- 
pacts, is Truth and Faithfulness. 1700 Burkitt On N. T. 
Matt. X. 40-2 Our . . Saviour encourages his Apostles to 
Faithfulness in their Office. 1783 Hailes Aniig. Chr. Ch. 
ii. 31 The faithfulness and loyalty of the Jews to the Roman 
government. 1869 Freeman Norm. Cong, (1876) III. xiL 
191 The valour and faithfulness of the house of Geroy. 
x^SManch. Exam. x^ May 5/2 Persons .. dependent upon 
each other’s stability and faithfulness. Mod. I was exceed- 
ingly pleased with the faithfulness of the likeness. 

FaitMess (f^'Jles), a. [f. Faith sb. + -less.] 
Without faith. 

1. Without belief, confidence, or trust ; unbeliev- 
ing. Const, t of in. 

<21300 Cursor M. 6517 (Cott.) To bis fait-Ies lede Manna 
fel. x6ii Bible John xx. 27 And bee not faithlesse, but 
beleeuing. 1681 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) I, 123 The 
more sober sort . . are not altogether faithlesse as to his 
innocency. ^ 1826 E. Bdbylon II. vi- 74 Men are not 

nowmorefaithlessof Armaged<ion, than[etc.j. xZy&hoviKLi. 
Sonnets xvi, An old man faithless in Humanity. 1830 
Tennyson In Mem. evi. The faithless coldness of the 
times, 

b. Without religious faith ; unbelieving. Of a 
heathen or a Jew : Without Christian faith. Also 
absol. The faithless : unbelievers. Now rare. 

*534 More On the Passion Wks. 1320/1 That dede doone 
by y^ faythlesse is not meritorius at al. *348 Udall, etc. 
Erasm. Par. Rom. Prol. sig. tti, Else shalt thou reniaine 
euermore faithlesse. *390 Spenser F. Q. in, iii, 34 He , . shall 
. . holy Church with faithlesse handes deface. *628 W ither 
Brit. Rememb. vi. 252 As faithlesse as the Jewes, are we. 

absol, 1577 B. Googe HereshacHs Hush. iii. (1586) 138 b, 
A great number of others imagined by the faithlesse. 

2 . Destitute of good faith, unfaithful, insin- 
cere ; false to vows, etc., perfidious, disloyal. 
Const, to. 

*363 Langl. P. PI. h. x. 133 Fals folk and Fellies, heoucs 
and lygers. 1399 PoL Poems (xBsg) 1 . 377 The fibrtune 
that ffallyn is to fieitheles peple. i6*a Shaks, Hfn. P 77 /, 
II. i. 123 A most vnnatural and faithlesse Soruice. 1678 
Wanley Wond. Lit. World v. u. § 81. 478/2 A man . , of a , . 
faithless disposition. 1735 Pope Odyss. xxv. 322 Domestic 
ip his faithless roof I staid. *786 Burke W. Hastings Wks. 
*842 II. 214 The dangerous, faithless, and ill-concerted 
projects of the. .council of Bombay. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg 
II. 142 The faithless flatterer. 18^ Keightley Hist. Eng. 
II. 65 She had never been faithless to the royal bed. 


3 . That cannot be trusted or relied on ; unstable, 
treacherous, shifting, delusive. 

1603 Shaks. Meas. for M. iir. i. 137 Oh faithlesse Coward, 
oh dishonest w'retch. 1738 Johnson London 239 The mid- 
night murd’rer bursts^ the faithless bar._^ 1766 Goldsm, 
Hermit 10 Yonder faithless phantom flies To lure thee 
to thy doom. 1833 Kane Grinnell Exp. xH.x. (1836) 466 
Striving to tear' us from this faithless anchorage. 

Hence Farthlessly in a faithless manner. 
1643 PRYNNE Treachery Disloyalty App. 218 Had we. . 
not faithlessely betrayed, but sincerely discharged the 
several! trusts reposed in us, 

FaitMesSHesS (f^^'J^lesnes). [f, prec. +'-NESS.] 
The quality or fact of being faithless, a. Want of 
fidelity, disloyalty, perfidy, b. Want of good 
faith, insincerity, e. Want of religious belief; 
infidelity. 

1605^ Bp. Hall Medit. ^ Vo7vs i. § 10 So great distrust is 
there in man , . from his impotence or faithlesnes. *726 Pope 
Lei. to Bethel 9 Aug, (1737) 320, 1 , .wish he had lived 
long enough to see so much of the faithlessness of the world, 
as to have been [etc.]. *738 T. Edwards Crit. 

(1763) 344 Sharp are the pangs that follow faithlessness. 1790 
Blair Serm. Hi. xiu. 275 When the heart is sorely wounded 
by the ingratitude or faithlessness of those on whom it had 
leaned, a 1849 J. H. Evans in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps, 
Ixxi. 17 The faithlessness of Abiathar, and the faithlessness 
of even his faithful Joab. 1849 Grote Greece 11. xlvii. VL 
96 Perdikkas whose character for faithlessness we shall 
have, .to notice. s86o Ruskin Mod. Paint. Y . ix. xii. 347 
Faithlessness . . characteristic of this present century, 

t FartMy, Obs. [f. P'aith ^A-b-LT-.] 

1 . With fidelity, faithfully, loyally, steadfastly, 
truthfully, 

c 1323 Heir. Horn. 162 Feitheli scho hir candel held aye. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. {1810) 316 Of be treus to speke. 
And feyjjly beito bondon. 1393 Langl. P. PL C. xxii. 70 
Faithly for to speke hus furst name was ihesus. c 1440 Sir 
Degrev. 541 Y shalle faythly fyeght Both in wrong and in 
ryght. 

2 . As an asseveration : In deed or truth, certainly, 
surely, verily. 

c 1340 Gaw. «§• Gr. Knt. 1636 |>is gomen is your awen. . 
faythely ge knowe. ?<ri4oo morte Arth. We are 
faithely to fewe to feghte with them. <1*400-30 Alex- 
ander 2279 Now faithly .. fall }>e so thris<5, jjou sail be 
crouned. 

Pai'thward, r£zr<?. [See - ward.] Towards 
(the Christian) faith. 

1886 J. M. Ludlow in Homilei, Rev. Aug. *65 Almost 
resistless tendencies faithward. .were born of his early Chris- 
tian culture. 

Fai’tliwortliy, a. [f. Faith + YVobtht a.] 
Worthy of belief or trust, trustworth;^. Hence 
FaDtEwortMness, the quality of being faith- 
worthy (Worcester, 1846, citing^ Quart. Revi). 

a *335 Fisher Wks. 433 Luther, .neither is faith worthjr, . 
nor he doth no miracles. *671 J. Webster Af<7/<a!//<?jgn ilL 
56 Certain and faith-worthy Authors in the nearer Germany. 
*773 Nugent Hist. Friar Gerund I, 217 It is affirmed by a 
..faith-worthy author. 1861 Daily TV/. 26 Oct., The lady 
is faithworthy in her evidence as to identity. 1865 Reader 
28 Jan. 98/2 So far as profound knowledge., can ensure 
faithwortny evidence. 

Faitneant, -ise, obs. if. of Faineant, -ise. 
Faitour (f^i'toj). Obs. exc. arch. Forms: 4-7 
faytor, -tour(e, -towre, 6 fayter, feytotir, 4- 
faitour. [a. KF. faitour, OF. faitor doer, maker 
L. factor-em : see Factor. The special sense 
of ‘impostor' seems to be peculiarly AF. and 
Eng. ; cf. OF. sorcery, spell.] 

1 . An impostor, cheat ; esp. a vagrant who shams 
illness or pretends to tell fortunes. 

App. already obsolescent in *368, as Grafton Chron. 11. 
598 glosses it *as much to say as loyterer, vagabond, or 
begger'. Sir W. Scott often uses it (firc/z, 

<2x3^0 Hampole Psalter xxx. *6 pai ere all faltors & 
ypocrites & iogulors Jiat desayues men. [1383 Ad g Rich. 
If c. s Governours des villes & lieux ou tielx faitours Sc 
vagerantz vendj-ont.] c 1430 Life of St Kaik. (1884) 23 Put 
me in duresse as bong I were a faytour. 1496 Dives ^ 
Paup. (W. de W.) i. xxx. 60 These faytours that ben called 
sotbe sayers. *339 More Comf. agpt Trib. n. Wks. 1209/2 
Nor to beleue euery faytor. , thiat will saye hymselfe that he 
is verye sycke, 1579 Spenser Skeph. Cal. May 39 Those 
faytours [gloss, vagabonds] little regarden their charge. 
1624 Bp. Mountagu Gagg 104 As faitors use, you play fast 
and loose. 1813 Scott ii. xi, Tyrant proud, or 

faitour strong. 1838 — F. M. Perth viii, Yonder stands 
the faitour, rejoicing at the mischief he has done. 

b. nonce-use. The disease of being a ‘faitour'. 
c 1500 Blowhols Test. 25 in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 93 He was 
infecte. .With the faitour, or the fever lordeyn. 

f 2 . Comb. FaitouYs grass: Spurge, the acrid 
juice of which was used in malingering. 

c X440 Promp. Parv. 146 Fa3rtowrys gresse, or tytymal. 
*534 Fitzherbert Husbandry (E.D.S.) lix, A Grasse that 
is called feitergrasse [ed. *598 fettergrass], 

F*aix, var. of Fegs int. 

Fake (l^^k), sbX Naut. Also 7, 9 fack. [Of 
obscure origin ; cf. Fake vX 
The MHG. vach had the sense ‘ fold * in addition to those 
of * appointed place, portion of space or time, compartment * ; 
if a similar sense belonged to the etymological equivalents 
OE.ySrc (recorded in sense ‘space of time ’), MDu. vdk (enclo- 
sure, partition), the word might come from cither source. If 
it be identical with the Sc. Faik sb. fold, a native origin 
seems probable.] 

(See quot. 1867.) 


FAKE. 

t$zf Ckpt. Smith Seaman’s Gram. vii. 30 Lay it [Cable] 
up in a round Ring, or fake, one aboue another. 1688 R. 
Holme A rmourym. 163/2 How many Facks is in the Rope ? 
1730 Capt. W. Wriglesworth MS. Log-bk. oftke^Lyell’ 
14 Oct., Hauled up the Small Bower and Sheet Cables and 
Coiled them down again in shorter fakes. xSio J. H. Moore 
PracL Navig. (ed. 18) 274 Fack or Fake, 1867 Smyth 
Sailor’s Word~hk.^ Fake., one of the circles^ or windings of 
a oTble or hawser, as it lies disposed in a coil. 

Fal:© slang, [Belongs to Fake 

1 . An act of ‘faking’; a contrivance, ‘dodge’, 
trick, invention ; a ‘ faked ’ or ‘ cooked’ report. 

2827 Maginn in Blackw. Mag. (Farmer), The fogle- 
hunter's doing. Their morning fake in the prigging lay. 
2851 Mayhew Lmd. Labour (1861) I. 223 After that we had 
a fine ‘ fake '—that was the fire of the Tower of London— it 
sold mttling. x^^Punchyt Jan. 6oIf I worked the theatrical 
fake— which I don't. 1887 Financ. Neius 24 Mar. 1/4 D. . 
is generally regarded as the father of the testimonial fake. 
2891 Pall Mall G. 28 July 6/2 The abominable fakes, .tele- 
graphed to the papers by the agencies. 

attrib. 1892 Bosim (Mass.) yrnl. 9 June 10/2 heading.. 
Another Fake Interview Denounced. 

2 . A composition used for ‘ faking ’ (see quots.j. 

1866 Islington Guardian 3 Apr. 3/3 [Condensed milk sold 

to dealers to be watered down and retailed as new milk] is 
known in the trade under the name of * Fake i 83 o Gee 
Goldsmith’s Handbk, x. (ed. 2) 140 Soft-soldering Fluid 
bears various names in the different workshops, such as 

* monkey * fake 

Fake (f^^k), Naut, [app. f. Fake sb."^, 
which, however, appears much later. Cf. Sc. 
Fair vJ to fold.] irans. To lay (a rope) in fakes 
or coils ; to coil. 

? a 1400 Morte A rth. 742 Ffrekes one J>e forestayne, fakene 
{jeire coblez. c i860 H, Stuart Seajnan's Catech. 62 The 
chain cables and messengers are faked in the chain lockers. 
187s Bedford Sailor’s Pocket-bk. viii. (ed. 2) 281 But for 
subsequent shots the line may be faked on the beach. ^ 
Fake (f^k), v:^ slang, [Of obscure origin. 
There appears to be some ground for regarding it 
as a variant of the older Feak, Feague, which are 
prob. ad. Gtr. fegen (or the equivalent Du. or 
LG.) to furbish up, clean, sweep. 

In Rowland's Martin Mark-all 16,10, a /eager of loges is 
explained as meaning ‘ one who begs with false documents ' 
(cf. to fake a screem) ; and the modern fake away appears 
to correspond to the earlier feague it away. The colloquial 
and jocular uses of the Ger. fegen closely resemble the 
senses mentioned in quot. 1822: amongst those given by 
Grimm are * to clear out, plunder ' (a chest, purse : cf. to 
fake a cly\ ‘ to torment, ill treat ’.] 

1 . In thieves’ or vagrants’ language: To 
perform any operation upon ; to ‘do ‘ do for ’ ; 
to plunder, wound, kill ; to do up, put into shape ; 
to tamper with, for the purpose of deception. In 
the last-mentioned application it has latterly come 
into wider colloquial use, esf i with reference to the 
‘ cooking ’ or dressing-up of news, reports, etc., for 
the press. Also, To fake up, 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet. s.v., To fake any person or 
place, to rob them ; to fake a person may also imply to 
shoot, wound, or cut ; to fake a man, out and out, is to kill 
him; a man who inflicts wounds upon, or otherwise dis- 
figures, himself, for any sinister purpose, is stud to have 
faked himself, if a man's shoe happens to pinch or gall bis 
foot, he will complain that his shoe fakes ms foot sadly, .to 
fake-^OMx slangs, is to cut your irons in order to escape from 
custody ; to fake your^zie, is to create a sore leg, or to cut 
it, as if accidentally. .in hopes.. to get into the doctor's 
list, &c. ; to fake a screeve is to write any letter or other 
paper ; to fake a screw, is to shape out a skeleton or false 
key, for the purpose of screwing z. particular place ; to fake 
a cly is to pick a pocket, 2852 Mayhew Lond. Labour 
352 The ring is made out of brass gilt buttons . . it's 
faked up to rights. 1874 Punch 7 Mar, 98/1 Pr'aps he’d a 
come to you with him [a horse] faked up for sale, 2885 
Sforting Times 23 May 1/3 The chorister fair. .Faked her- 
self up. 2885 H. P, Grattan in The Stage 10 July, A pair 
of shoes to fake the patchey {Anglice play the harlequink 
Spectator 24 Jan. 119/2 Nine pictures out of ten in 
modern galleries are simply studies — ‘faked up'. 2887 
Times 30 July 5/5 He now knew that, .these diamonds were 

* faked . 18S8 Phonetic fml. 7 Jan. 4/2 ‘ Faking ' in newz- 
paperfraze meanz..the supplying. ,ov unimportant detailz 
which may servan exsellent purpos in the embellishment ov 
a despatch, 2888 ‘Boldrewood* Robbery under Arms 

I. xvii, The horse-brand , . had been ‘ faked ' or cleverly 
altered. 

2 . absol. or intr. To steal (?onIy a literary 
misapprehension) ; also in fake away (see 
quots.). 

i8xa J, H. Vaux Flash Diet., Fake away, there’s no 
down, .go on with your operations, there is no sign of any 
alarm or detection. 2834 H. Ainsworth Rookwood in. v, 
‘ Nix my dolly pals fake away.’ 1860 Reade Cloister ^ H, 
HI. iv. 82 They molest not beggars, unless they fake to boot, 
and then they drown us out of hand. 

Hence PaRed ppl. a. ; Talking vbl, sb . ; Packer, 
one who ‘fakes’ (cf. Clt-FAKEb) ; Pa*lcery, the 
practice of ‘ faking 

ZZX845 Barham: Ingol. Leg,, Lay Si. Aloys., Nought is 
waking Save mischief and ‘faking . 1852 Borrow Lavengro 

II. iii. 29 We never calls them thieves here, but prigs and 
fakers. 2873 Morning Post 7 Nov. 3/1 Since the ‘faking ' 
of the scales in Catch-'em-Alive's year. 2885 Daily Tel. 
1 Aug. 2 ‘ I've turned faker of dolls and doll’s furniture.' 
i 386 Bicycling Ife^vs ii June 536/2 What has been termed 
a * faked * machine. 1887 Sat. Rev. 9 Jan. 70 The gold 
and vellum binding with the orange-tinted edges form a 
pretty piece of ‘fakery’, 2892 A. C. Doyle Advent. 
S. Holmes xiii, in Strand Mag. IV. No. 24. 657/2 , 1 found 
him (the horse] in the hands of a faker. 
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Falcemesiii (fi^^-kment), slang. Also fakeman- 
Charley, [f. as prec. -ment ; the origin of the 
longer form is unknown.] A piece of manipu- 
lation, contrivance, ‘dodge*; vaguely, a thing, 

‘ concern ’ ; a trimming, decoration (on an article 
of clothing). , ^ 

i8i2 j. H. Vaux Flash Did. s.v. Fakeman-charlev, 
Speaking of any stolen property which has a private mark, 
one will say, there is a fakeman-charley on it ; a forgeiy 
which is well executed is said to be a prime fakement , 
in a word, anything is liable to be termed z. fakement, or 
a fakeman-charley, provided the person you address knows 
to what you allude. 2823 Egan in Grose’s Did, t ulg. 
Tongue {oA. 3) s.v. Tell the macers to mind their fafeements, 
desire the swindlers to be careful not to forge another per- 
son’s signature. 1838 Glascock Land Sharks II. 4, 1 see 
you're fly to every fakement. 2851 Mayhew Lond. Labour 
I. 52 Pair of long sleeve Moleskin . . with a double fake- 
ment down the side. Ibid. I. 246 Ah I once I could screeve 
a fakement (write a petition). iZjj Five Jf ears Penal 
Servitude iv, 254 You worked that little fakement in a 
blooming quiet way. 

i* Fa’keii, Ohs, Forms: i f^cen, fdicn, 2 
facne, 3 Orm. fakenn. [OE, fdeen = O^.fekn, 
fkan, OYiQ.feichan fraud, O'^. feikn portent 
OTeut. ’^faikno-m.'l Fraud, guile; wickedness, 

crime. , , . • 1 

<;924 Laws ofMthehian i- § 17 He ladi'se pa. hand mid 
be man tyh 3 J>aet he facen mid worhte. cxo<m Ags. 
Gosp. Matt, xxii. 18 Da se Haelend hyra facn [c txoo Hatton, 
facne] gehyrde, pa. ewaeS he. cizoo Ormin 12797 An sop 
Issraelisshe mann patt niss na fakenn inne. 

i* Fa<*&eil, U. Obs. Forms : 1 fdicne, f^ecne, 3 
facen, faken, (4 foken), 5 Sc. faikyn, { 0 %.fdcne 
(oftener with umlaut fdene) — OS. pkni wickeci, 
OlS.feikn awful, monstrous OTeut. ^faiknjo-, f. 
’^faikno'fn : see prec.] Deceitful, fraudulent. 

c 2000 Ags. Ps, cv[i]. 10 Swa hi alysde lifes ealdor of heora 
feonda faecnum handum. a izoo De Animo & torpore (ed. 
Phillips 18381 8 Cp]i tunge is ascorted Peo be facen was. 
c 2200 Ormin 22655 ^e frosst off fakenn trowwpe. c 1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (1810) 194 Saladyn was fulle foken {printed 
foen, rime-word token], on him may non affie. 
Henryson Fables, Paddok ^ Mous 58 Fair thingis oftynus 
ar fundin faikyn. 

Hence f Pa-kenliche adv. Obs., craftily. 

(Txooo .®LFRic Gen, xxvii. 35 Pin broSor com facenlice and 
nam }>ine bletsunga. a 1200 De Animo ^ Corpore (ed. Phil- 
lips 1838) 8 Heo jeoSSde fakenliche & pen feonde iewemde. 

li FeJki. [Arab, faqlh one learned in the 
law.] A title given in Africa to schoolmasters. ^ 
1872 Baker Nile Tribut.viii. 112 He chanced to combine 
in his own person the titles of both sheik and faky. 1:884 
A. Forbes Chinese Gordon vl.xyi [‘The Mahdi'] became 
the disciple of a faki (head dervish) who^ lived near Khar- 
toum. 2892 BloKkw. Mag, Sept. 629 Tipping the faki or 
schoolmaster. 

FaMr (fakiou, f^^*ki»i). Forms : 7 fakier, 
(fuckeire, fofcer, -quere), 7-9 faq.’uir, (8 faokire, 
fa(c)qui©r, fougliar), 9 fakeer, faiqueer, 8- 
fakir. [a. Arab, faqlr lit. ‘poor, poor 
man ’ ; some of the early forms may be due to the 
pi. \fs fuqard.l 

1 . ‘ Properly an indigent person, but specially 
applied to a Mahommedan religious mendicant, 
and then loosely, and inaccurately, to Hindu de- 
votees and naked ascetics ’ (Yule). 

2609 Ro. C. Hist. Disc. Muley Hamet vii. C itj/2 Fokers, 
are men of good life, which are onely given to peace, 1638 
W, Bruton Newes from £. Indies 27 They are called 
Fuckeires. 2704 Colled, Voy. (Church.) HI. 568/1 You 
shall take care to embark all the Facquiers. ^ 1763 Scrafton 
Indostan (1770) 27 Bestowing a part of their plunder on . . 
Faquirs. 1813 Byron Giaonrsii, Nor there the Fakiris self 
will wait. 2802 Dickens Tom Tiddler’s Gr. i, A Hindoo 
fakeer's ground. 1^4 Morley Compromise (1886) 178 A 
fakir would hardly be an estimable figure in our society. 

2 . attrib. and Comb.^ as fakir-race; fakir-like 
adj. and adv. 

xSm Southey Comm,-pl. Bk. Ser. 11. 390 Pilgrims, .carry- 
ing bars of iron . .fakir-Uke. 2859 1 . Taylor Logic in. Theol. 
146 The genuine successors, .of a fakir race. 2884 Pall 
Mall Budget 22 Aug. 6/2 The fakir-like devotion with which 
he has fixed his eyes upon . .the House of Lords. 

Hence Pakirism, the system, faith, and practice 
of the Fakirs. 

2856 Kingsley Hours w. Mystics Mlsc. 1 . 349 Hindoo mys- 
ticism.^, has died down into brutal fakeerism. 1883 Goldw, 
Smith in Contemp. Rev. Dec. 806 Fakirism is devil-worship. 
FaTa. rarrf-K [ad. "Du. faUe.l A sort of 
kerchief worn in Holland, 

2721 Ramsay Tarfana 340 May she be curst to starve in 
Frogland Fens, To wear a Fala ragg'd at both the Ends. 
Fa-la (fala). a. Used as a refrain, b. Music. 
A sort of madrigal or ‘ ballet’ in vogue in the i6th 
and 17th c. 

a. 159^ Morley xst Bk. Balletis i, Sit we heere our loues 
recounting Fa la la la, 1665 Eari. Dorset Poems (1721) 58 
To all you Ladies now at Land . . With a Fa, la, la, la, la. 
dZxSoo CowreR Poems, To Celia i, No serenade to break 
her rest . .With my fa, la, la. 

attrib. 1838 J. StrUTHers Poet. Tales 78 Fifths or thirds 
And other Crankums set and shown Many Fa la words. 

b. 1597 Morley Introd. Mus. 180 Another kind of 
Ballets, commonlie Called fa las. 2674 Playford Skill Mus, 
I. 59 Your Madrigals or Fala's of five and six Parts. 1867 
Macfarren Harmony vL 55 Ballets, or Fal-las, of the end 
of the sixteenth century. 


FAXiCHIOW^ 

Falaterie, obs. i. of Phylactert. 

Falau, obs. f. of Fallow. 

■ Falaver, -ing, obs. or dial ff. of Palaver, 

^^Falbala (fe-lbala). Also 8 falbeloe, fall- 
bullow. [Falbala, a word found in several Rom- 
ance languages from the 1 7th c, downwards ; origin 
unknown. Cf- Furbelow.] A trimming for 
women’s petticoats, scarves, etc. ; a flounce, fur- 
below. Also attrib, 

1704 Cibber Careless Husband i, As many blue and green 
Ribbons, .as would have made me a Falbala Apron. 1713 
Steele Guardian No. 171 Freeing^ their fall-bullows. . 
from the annoyance both of hilt and point. 2859 Thackeray 
/' irgin. xxxii, The girls went off. . to get their best . . falbalas. 
1865 Carlyle Fredk, Gt. xx. v, I have got my face wrinkled 
like the falbalas of a petticoat. 
fFale. App. some plant. 

(f23io Old Age in E. A. P. (1862) 149 As falc 1 falowan 
felde. 

Falcad© (frelka’d). Horsemanship, [a. Fr, 
falcade, ad. It. falcata, L.falcdla, {msx. oifalcat-us : 
see P'aloate.] (See quot) 

1730-6 Bailey, A falcade is the action of the haunches, and 
of the legs, which bend very^ low, as in corvets when a .stop 
or half-stop is made. 177S in Ash, 

Falcate (fse'lkFt), a. Anat., Bof., and Zool. 
[ad. L. falcat-us, f. falc-em. falx sickle.] Bent 
or curved like a sickle ; hooked. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. EntomoL (18281 III. xxix, 166 The man- 
dibute of Lampyrls. .are falcate. 2835 Bindley Introd. 
Bot. (1848) 11 . 349 Falcate. 184s — Sch. Hot. v. (1858) 56 
Pod . . always falcate or spirally twisted. i8to Hooker 
Stud. Flora 273 Capsule compre.ssed, ovate, oblique or fal- 
cate. 1879 Cassell’s Teckn. Educ. IV, 39/2 The four 
wings . . are falcate at the tip. 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Falcate cartilages, the semi-lunar cartilages of the knee- 
joint. 

Falcated (fse-lkv^ted), a. [f. as prec. + -ed,] 
a. Astron. Having a sickle-shaped appearance ; 
said of the moon or a planet when less than one 
half of its surface is illuminated. 

1704 in Harris Lex. Techn. 2783 W. F. Martvn Geog, 
Mag. I. Introd. 18 Mercury, on his approach to [the Sun] 
is falcated like the new-moon. 1867-77 D. F, Chambers 
Astron. Vocab. 916 The Mqon .. is said to be ‘falcated’ 
when its illuminated portion is crescent-shaped, 
tb. Bot. vucid Zool, *= Falcate. Obs. 

2750 G. Hughes Barhadoes 224 These are tipped with 
large falcated Apices. 2815 Kirby & Sp. EntomoL III 
XXXV. 642 In Attaeus Atlas the primary wings are falcated 
or hooked at their apex. 

t Falcaijion. Obs, [f. L. falc-em sickle : 
see -ATioN.] 

1 . The condition of being falcate ; concr. a falcate 
outgrowth or appendage, hook, 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v, iii. 236 The Locusts 
have.. a long falcation or forcipated tayle behinde. 2724 
Derham Asiro-Theol, v. i. (1715) 207 In whose (the Moon 
and Venus'] Falcations the dark part of their Globes may be 
perceived. 

2 . (See quot.). 

1636 Blount Glossogr,, Falcation, a mowing or cutting 
with Bill or Hook. 1722-1800 in Bailey. 

FalcMon (fg'IJfn), sb. Forms: 4-7 faoh-, 
fauch-, faweb-, -on(©, -oun, (5 famscbtin©, 
fawchun, fouebon, fwalcbon), 6-9 faneb-, 
faulcb-, faweb-, -eon, -ion, (6 faoben, falcbeon. 
6-7 fan-, faw'obin(0, 7 falobon, 8 faulcbin), 7- 
falebion ; also 5 fawken, 7 falcen, perh. by con- 
fusion with Falcoit. {piik. fauckoun, a. OF. fau- 
chon =5 It. falcione i—'wd.g, Lat. '*fakim-effL f. L, 
faki-, falx sicPXt.l 

1 . A broad sword more or less curved with the 
edge on the convex side. In later use and in 
poetry ; A sword of any kind. 

1303 K.'Bmmss.Handl.Synne 864s Hys(the prit^st’s] tung 
shuld be hys faueboun. c 2380 Femnnb. 2244 Lucafer . . 
drow out a schort fachoun. c 1440 1 'ork Myst. xx.xi, 246 Y 
trowe youre fauchone hym flaies. ^2533 Berners 
Huon xlii. 141 He . . toke a grete fawchon in his handes. 
a 2628 Sir J. Beaumont Bosworth F. 501 He lifts his Fati- 
chion with a threatening Grace. 2720 Gsx Poetm (1:745) L 
37 In the bright air the dreadful fauchion shone. 2808 
Scott Marm. vi. xxvi. Spears shook, and faulchions flashed 
amain. 1852 Kingslf,y Poems, Andromeda 237 Curved on 
his thigh lay a falchion. 

tb. Single, double falchion, case of falchions i 
various species of sword-play. Obs. 

2708 J. Chamberlayne St, Gt. Brit, i, nr. vii. (1743) 189 
The nobility and gentry have . , quarter-staff, single faukhion, 
double faukhion, etc. 27x2 Steele Spect. No. 436 p 2 1 ’lie 
several Weapons following, viz. ..Single Falchiori, Case of 
Falchions, Quarter Staff. 2712 Arbuthnot fo/m Bull i. v, 
He dreaded not old Lewis either at hack-sword, single 
falchion, or cudgel-play, 

attrib, ^ 2489 Caxton Faytes of A. \i. xxvi. 238 Axes of 
werre facioned asswel after fawken wise as other. x6ox R, 
Kingd.f Conimw.iy&o’^ 159 A falcen sword after 
the Turkish fashion. 2667 Pepys Diary (1S79) IV. 330 His 
Knife, .was with a falchion blade. 

1 2 . *=Bill 4 or Bill-hook. Ohs. 

2483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 343/3 Other plowemen, .folowed 
the wulf and with their staues and fauchons delyuerd the 
child hoole, 2596 Drayton Legends iii. 8 Let thy bright 
Fauchion lend Me Cwresse Boughes. 2664 H. More 
Myst, Iniq. 333 The Huntsman . . with a wood-knife or 
faucheon at his side. 


PALCHIOH. 

+ Pa'lcMoil., V, Ohs. rare^^. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. To cut with a falchion, use a falchion upon. 

1526 SKEVtonMagnyf. 2,2x6 Hold thy hande Or I shall 
fawchyn thy flesshe, and scrape the on the skyn. 

Palcidiail (f^lsi-dian), a. [f. Falddins + -ah.] 
In Falcidian law {Lex Falcidia^^ a law carried by 
P. Falcidius, which ordained that no Roman citi- 
zen should bequeath more than three- fourths of his 
estate away from his legal heirs. Hence Falcidian 
the fourth part thus reserved, 

1636-81 in Blount 1736 G. Harris tr. ynstmia7i's 
InF. 11. xxii. 105 The Falcidian law was at length enacted. 
1788 Gibbon ^ JP". IV. xliv. 391 His successor .. was 
empowered to retain the Falcidian portion. 

Palci’ferous, a. obs-^ [f. L. falc{iy, falx 
sickle + -PEBOU8.] Carrying a sickle, scythe-bearing. 
1636-81 in Blount Glossog’r, 1692-1732 in Coles. 
Falciform (fae*lsif/.im), a. [f. L. falc-em 
sickle + -(i)poKM.] Sickle-shaped, curved, hooked. 
Frequent in Anal., as in falciform cartilage^ liga^ 
ment, process^ etc. 

1766 Pennant (1776^ III, 236 Immediately behind 
this fin was another, tall and falciform. 1787 Hunter in 
PhiL Trans. LXXVH . 410 The right lobe is the largest , - 
its falciform ligament broad. 1798 Hooper Med. Diet., Fal- 
ciform process, the falx, a process of the dura mater, that 
arises from the crista galli, separates the hemispheres of the 
brain and terminates in the tentorium. 1836 Todd Cycl. 
Anal. I, 13 The fold which passes upwards towards the liver 
is falciform. 1838 Blackw. Mag. XLIII. 650 What a falci- 
form, .and warlike organ, leads the van of Wellington’s 
warlike countenance I 

PalCDn (fp-lk^n, fg'k’n), $h. Forms ; 3-4 
faukun, 4 faueoun, -kon, -koxm, 4 facoun, 4-7 
faTicon(e, 5-6 facon, 5-7 faw(l)con, -kon, (5 
fawken), 6-8 faulcon, (7 -kon), 5- falcon. [ME. 
faticon (fauhen)jS., OF. fauconfalctm, ad. late L. 
falcon-enij falco, commonly believed to be f. falc-, 
falx sickle, the name being due to the resem- 
blance of the hooked talons to a reaping-hook, 
Cf. It. falcone. Sp. kalcon. In the 1 5th cent, the 
spelling was refashioned after Lat.] 

1 . Ornith. One of a family of the smaller diur- 
nal birds of prey, characterized by a short hooked 
beak, powerful claws, and great destructive power ; 
esp. oxi& trained to the pursuit of other birds or 
game, usually the Peregrine P'alcon (Falco pere- 
grinus\ In Falconry, applied only to the female, 
the male, being smaller and less adapted for the 
chase, is called the tercel or tiercel. 

a 1250 Owl i<f Night. 101 That other ser a faukun bredde. 
1^62 Langl. P. PL A. vn. 34 Fecche be hom Faucons J>e 
Foules to quelle. 1432 50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 335 Sparre- 
howke, fiawken, and gentille gossehawke. 1605 Shaks. 
Mach. u. iv. 12 A Faulcon towring in her pride of place. 
1633 Walton Angler i, (1635) ix It [Air] stops not the high 
soaring of my noble generous Falcon. 1733 Somerville 
Chase in, 04 As stoops the Falcon bold To pounce his Prey. 
/zx839 Praed Poems (1864) I. 213 He laid a bet upon his 
falcon’s flight. 1868 Wood Homes without H. xxix. 561 The 
Great Grey Shrike was formerly used as a falcon, 
b. with epithet defining the species. 

1523 Ld, Berners Froiss. II. xlvi, By comparyson as 
fawcons pelegrines. 2678 Ray Willughbfs Ornith. 79 It 
is said to be lesser than a Peregrine Falcon. 17S1 Latham 
Hist. Birds 1 . 54 White- rumped Bay Falcon, 1785 Pennant 
Arct, Zool. II. 208 Plain Falcon. 1802 G. Montagu Ornith. 
Diet. 537 White Falcon, a name for the Jer Falcon. 1821 
Selby Brit, Ornith. 1. 39 Spotted Falcon’, r name for the 
Peregrine Falcon. 1875 W. M^^Ilwraith Guide Wigimm- 
shHe^ These cliffs are frequented by the Peregrine falcon. 

2 . A representation of a falcon. 

1525 in Gla.sscock St. MichaePs Bp. Stortford (1882) 
39 For the^ scoryng . . the facon and the branche before 
seynt mighill xiiijd, 1589 Hakluyt Vog. (1600) III. 736 
A . . Gentleman, from whom our Generali tooke a Fawlcon 
of golde with a great Emeraud in the Breast thereof. 

3 . An ancient kind of light cannon. 

[For the practice of naming species of fire-arms from birds 
ofpYGiy,cf.tnushet,} 

1496 Ld. Bothwell in ^Ellis Orig.Leit. 1. 13. 1 . 31 Y* 
provision of Ordinance . . is hot litill . . jj. great curtaldis . . 
X. falconis or litill serpentinis. 1577-87 Harrison England, 
11. xvi. (1877) 281 Falcon hath eight hundred pounds, and 
two inches and a half within the mouth. 1663 Flagellum ; 
orO. C'www// (1672) 103 Two demy Culverings..two Fal- 
cons. 1803 Scott Last Minsir. iv. xx, Falcon and culver on 
each tower. 1849 J. Grant Kirkaldy of Gr. xv. 163 The 
royal stores furnisned . . falcons, or light six-pound field- 
pieces. 

4 . Comb, chiefly attrib., as (sense i) falcon face, 
-fisher , flight, -guise, -nest ; falcon-eyed adj. ; fal- 
c on-like adj. and adv. ; (sense 31 falcon shot. 

1847 Tennyson Princ. ii. 26 A quick brunette, well- 
moulded, *falcon-eyed. 1891 Miss Dowie Girl in Karp. xiii. 
171 He had the genuine ‘ *falcon-face ’ of the Huculs. 1739 
tr. Adanson’s Voy. Senegal in Pinkerton l^f>jv.{i8i4lXVL 649 
The *falcon-fisher . . is a bird about the bigness of a goose. 
a 1835 Mrs. Hemans Poems, Didian with dead Child, The 
arrows of my father’s bow Their '^falcon-flight have sped. 
1889 R. B. Anderson tr, Rydberfs Teut. Mythol. 60 In the 
Norse mythology.. Freyja had a *falcon-guise. ^x649 
Drumm. of Hawth. FJegy G. AdoIp}msNl\s.{x’jx'L) 54 With 
full plum’d wing thou faulkon-like could fly. 1832 Reade 
Peg PFqf. (185s) 8B Ik) see her falcon-like stoop upon the 
stage. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles iv. viii, Ganna's tower 
. . Like *falcon-nest o’erhung the bay. 1398 Barret Tkeor. 
Warres v. iii, 134, 2 thousand *Falcon shot. x6oo Hakluyt 
Voy. III. 714 It is within falcon-shot of the ships. 
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tFa'lcon, v. Obs. rare. [f. prec. sb] To 
hunt with falcons ; to hawk. 

1807 Sir R. Wilson fruL 27 Aug., After dinner we went 
falconing. 

Falcoixer^ (fg'kjpnsj, fp-k’na.iL Forms: 4-6 
fauconer, (4 fauconnner, 4-5 fa-akener, -oner), 
5 falconar(e, fawconer, "kener(e, 6 faconer, 
6-8 fa'ulk(e)ner, 7 fanlconer, (fal-, faukner), 
5- falconer, fa. . fatdfconnier (mod.F./<z2(«- 
connier), f. fau{l)con Falcon : see -eb ^.] 

1 . One who hunts with, falcons, one who follows 
hawking as a sport. 

c 1386 Chaucer Frank!. T. 468 Thise ffauconers . . with 
hir naukes ban the heron slayn. 1593 Bacchus Bountie in 
HarL Misc. (Malh.) IL 273 This youth was . . a fine faulk- 
ner. a 1641 Suckling Lett. (i6q6) 93 Faulkners that can but 
seldom spring right Game, should [etc.], c 1720 Prior Henry 
4" Emma 109 A Falk’ner Henry is, when Emma hawks. 
1810 Scott 111. xiv. The falconer tossed his hawk 

away. x8^ M'-Murtrie Cuvier's Anhn. Kmgd. 121 The 
Common Sparrowhawk . . is employed . . by falconers.^ ^ 
fig. 1581 J. Bell H addon's A nsw. Osor. 68 A malitious 
and hungry fawconer of titles & sillables. 

2 . A keeper and trainer of hawks. Also, as an 
official designation, Grand or f Great Falconer. 

cx^a Promp. Parr*. 152 Fawkenere [Pynson fawconer], 
falconarius. c 1430 Bk. Curtasye 563 in Babees Bk 3x7 The 
chaunceler answeres . . For 5omen, faukeners, and nor hor- 
syng. 1539 31 Hen. VIII, c. 12 Some of his graces 

fauconers. 16x9 Sir R. Boyle Diary (1886) I. 226, I sent 
. . a caste of marlyns. .by his own ffawlconer. 17x0 Loud. 
Gaz. No. The great Faulkner prepared a curious 

Artificial Firework for their Entertainment. 1797 Bewick 
Brit. Birds (1847] 1 . 32 The Emperor of China in his sport- 
ing excursions . . is usually attended by bis grand falconer. 
1848 Lytton Harold vn. v, Behind him came his falconer 
and bard. 

+ Fa'lcOlter Obs. rare. In 6 fawconere, 
faulkner. [a. Y . faucomiibre, f, fatuon ; see Fal- 
con A game-bag carried by falconers. 

c 1570 Pride Sf Lenvl. (1841) 47 It was a CTeat bagge like 
a fawconere And hong upon his gvrdle by a ring. 1593 
Greene Upst. Courtier xa Harl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 231 By 
his side, a great side pouch like a faulkner. 

Falconet (fp-konet). Also 7 fati(l)conet. 
[In sense i ad. It. falconetto in same sense (=Sp, 
falconet e ; cf. l^x. fauconneau), dim. of falcotte Fal- 
con ; in sense 2 f. Falcon •+• -et.] 

1 . A light piece of ordnance of various calibres, 
used in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

1539 Naval Report in Froude Hist. Eng. (1881) VI. 168 
(Culverins) minions (and! falconets, a 1642 Sir W. Monson 
Naval Tracts iii. (1704) 343/2 A Faulconet. The Bore 2 
inches. 2647 Nye Gujmery-jZ Fauconets. Theinouth of the 
peece is 2 inches and a quarter high . . the weight of the 
shot one pound 5 ounces, 2643 N. Stone Enchir. Fortifi- 
cation 54 A Falconet . , carries a 6 pound ball. 2727 A. 
Hamilton N e7v A cc. E.Jnd. I.x. 108 Plantinglittle Falconets 
on the top of our Walls in Swivels. 1864 Burton Scot Ahr. 
IL ii. 742 With only a couple of falconets or two-pounders, 
as their whole artillery. 

2 . A species of Shrike (order Passerintt). 

1851 CuvieFs Anim. Kitigd. 180 The Crested Falconet 
{LafiiusfroniaUis)..\r)hzki\l% New Holland. Ibid., The 
falconets have a compressed beak almost as high as 
long. 

Fa*lC 02 l-ge* 3 i.tle- Also 5 falcon gent. [After 
Y.faucon genUl.\ The female of the peregrine 
falcon. 

2393 Gower Co7if. III. 147 As a gentil faucon soreth. 
c 2400 Maundev. (1839) xxii. 238 Gerfacouns, sparehaukes, 
faukons gentyls. c 2435 Torr. Portugal 479 Torent . . Get 
her a facon jent, 2486 Bk. St. Alban's Diijb, Ther is a 
Fawken gentill and a Tercell gentill. 2615 Chapman Odyss. 
XIII. 136 Nor her winged .speed The falcon-gentle could for 
pace exceed. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) 1 . ii. iii. 314 
The falcon gentle, with which, when pro^riy trained, they 
go forth on horseback. 

Falconine (fse-lkonoin), a. Zool. [f. L, fal- 
edn-em falcon + -ine.] Like a falcon or hawk, be- 
longing to the Falconidse. In mod. Diets, 
t Fa'lconisli, (t. Obs, [f. Falcon 

sb. -f -ish.] Like a falcon j proper to or charac- 
teristic of a falcon. 

2^7 Holinshed III. 293/1 The legat Guallo, .vpon 

a falkonish or wooluish appetite fleeced the church. 

Falconry (Ip'konri). [a. F. famonnerie : see 
Falcon and -BY.] a. The branch of knowledge 
concerned with the sport of hawking, and the 
breeding and training of haw^ks. b. Occasionally, 
the practice of hawking, 

a. 1575 Turberville iiitlei The Booke of Falconrie. 2626 
T, H. tr. Caussin's Holy Cri. 62 You haue a certayne 
bird in the miste^ of Faulconry, called the Hobby,* 42 1682 
Sir T, Browne Tracis 117 The Greeks understood little or 
nothing of our falconry. 2828 Sir J. S. Sebright Observ. 
Hawking i The Art of Falconry is in danger of being 
entirely lost. 

b, 28x8 Haixam Mid. Ages ix. § i (ed. 2) III. 361 Fal- 
conry. . became from the fourth century an equally delightful 
occupation. 2869 Gillmore Reptiles <§• Birds 206 Falconry 
afforded a. .picturesque sport to the greaL 

Falculate (fae*lki«?l^h), a. [f. 'L.fakula, dim, 
of falc-, falx sickle + -ate.] Resembling a little 
sickle in form, small and curved. 

1847 Todd C^cl. Anai. 111 . 329/2 Others [of the Marsu- 
pials] are digitigrade with falculate claws. 

Fald, obs. f. of Fom 


FAI.BSTOOL. 

Faldag’e (fse-lded,^). Law, [ad. law-L. fal- 
ddgi’Um, f. OH. f aid, Yocd sb.i In i< th c. 
anglicized as Fold age.] An old privilege by 
which a lord of the manor could set up folds in 
any fields within the manor, in which his tenants 
were obliged to put their sheep, the object being 
to manure the land, 

1692-2732 Coles, Faldage, the. Lords liberty of folding 
his tenants’ sheep. 1708 Termes de la Ley 330 This Fald- 
age insomeplaces is termed Fold-course or Free-fold. 2863 
Nichols II. 373 His right of faldage, i. e. to have 

the tenant’s .sheep to manure his land. 

11 Falde*lla« Ohs. z. It. faldella in 

same sense, dim. of falda fold of cloth, skirt.] 
(See quot. 1753.) 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 317 Leie herupon faldellas wi}? 
white of an ey. 2753 Chambers Cycl Supp., Faldella, r 
word used by some of the writers in surgery for a sort of 
compress made of list contorted together in several doubles. 

Falderal, folderol (iseddaraei, f^iddarfid). 
Also fal de rol. 

1 . As a meaningless refrain in songs. 

1701 Farquhar SirH. Wildairiv. \i, Wks. (Rtldg.) 554/2 
Wildair [.sings] Fal, al, deral 1 [2864 Browning Mr. Sludge 
Fol-de-rol-de-rido liddle iddle-ol]. 

2 . A gewgaw, trifle ; a flimsy thing. 

c 2820 Hogg Basil Lee in Tales ^Sk. (1837) HI- 56 ® He’ll 
flee frae ae falderall til anither a’ the day.s o’ his life.* 2879 
E. Garrett House by Works 11 . 254 That his darling might 
never want for fal-de-rals. 1E81 Mrs. C. Praed Policy <§- P. 
1 . 1x8 The little piebald is far too ’cute to trust her legs on 
that English fal-deral [a rickety fancy bridge]. 

attrib. 2861 Sala Dutch Piet. vi. 67 None of your fal-de- 
ral lavender boots, but rigid, unmistakeable shoes. 

Hence PaTdexaT v., in phr. To falderal it : to 
sing falderal, to sing unmeaning sounds. 

2823 L. Hunt Poe^ns, Redi Bacchus 426 Falderallalling it 
With quips and triple rhymes. 

II Faldetta (falde-ta). Also in quasi-Fr. form 
faldette, [It. faldetta, dim. of falda : see Fal- 
della.] a combined hood and cape, worn by 
women in Malta. 

1834 Sir F. B. Head Bubbles fr. Brunnen 191 Women, 
semi-shrouded in their black silk faldettes. 1866 Black- 
more Cr. No^vellxix (1881)48 A maiden with the love dream 
nestling beneath the bridal faldetta. 2883 C. D, Warner 
Rottndabout fojirn, xiii. 119 All the Maltese ladies . . wear 
the faldetta to church. 

fFaddfee, Obs. rare—'^. In 3 (?)faldfey. [app. 
f. OH. f aid. Fold jAI + feoh (see Feb).] Some kind 
of manorial dues. 

The record quoted by Blount has not been identified ; it is 
not the Liber Niger Scaccarii. Possibly tliere is some error. 

? a 2300 Liber Niger Heref. fol. 158 (Blount) W. M. tenet 
novem acras terrse Custumariae in BosDury..et debet quas- 
dam consuetudines, viz. Tak & Toll & Faldfey. 2679 
Blount Ajic. Ten. 255 This Faldfey might signify a fee or 
rent paid by the Tenant to his Lord for leave to fold his 
Sheep on his own ground. 2706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 
2809 m Tomlins Law Diet. 28^ in Wharton Law Lex. 
t FaTdiug. Obs, A kind of coarse woollen 
cloth ; frieze. 

c 2386 Chaucer ProL 391 In a gowne of faldyng to the 
kne. 1436 Pot. Poems (1859) H. 186 Irish wollen, lynyn 
cloth, faldynge. .bene here marchaundyse, 1323 Fitzherb, 
Plusb. § 44 A pece. .of faldynge, or suche a softe cloth. 

attrib. 2392 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) 1 . 174 Item lego patii 
meo. .meam armilausam, videlicet faldyng*clok. 
b. A covering or garment of the same. 
c 1386 Chaucer Millers T. 26 His presse i-covered with 
a faldyng reed. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 353 Blak 
faldynges instede of mantels and of clokes. c 1440 Fromp. 
Parv. 147 Faldynge, clothe, .amphibalus. 2j^6 Lane. 
Wills (Chetham Soc.) 23, I gyff to Alice Legh..my best 
typett my faldyng and my bok in the church. 

t Faldi*stor3r. Obs. Also 8 foldisdory, [ad. 
med.L. faldistori-um, var. of faldistolium i see 
Faldstool.] The seat or throne of a bishop 
within the chancel. 

167s Plume Life Bp. Hackei (1865) 82 The Reverend 
Bishop came to the faldistory in the middle of the choir, 
yaa Sparrow Bk, Com. Prayer 273 A Faldistory is the 
Episcopal Seat or Throne within the Chancel. 2768 E. 
Buys Diet. Terms Art, Faldisdor^f, the Bishop’s Seat, or 
Throne within the Chancel. 2848 in Wharton Law Lex. 
Faldore, var. of Fall-doob. 

Faldstool (fp-ldstzll). See also Faldistoby. 
[ad. med L. faldisioli-unt, ad. OHG. faldsiuol lit, 
* a folding seat or campstooi f. faldan to fold + 
stuol seat, chair : see Fold and Stool. Cf. Fau- 
TEUIL. The OH.fyldestSl appears to be from Lat. 
or Rom., as the vowel of the first syll. has umlaut 
due to the euphonic i prefixed in Romanic to a 
s}'llable beginning Avilh j/-.] 

1 . Feel. An armless chair used by bishops and 
other prelates when they do not occupy the throne 
or when officiating in any but their own church. 

c n^o A hho Glosses in Ztsck.f. dtschesA It. XXXI. xo For- 
buh ou twyhweolne si/^eonfoh )>u fylde.stol \c xioofeldestol]. 
[1340 Ayefib, 239 J>er he yzej ane gratne dyeuel zet ope 
ane uyealdinde stole and al his mayne aboute him.] 2^9 
Rock Ch. of Fathers IL vL 256 In later times., the fald- 
stool was ‘ a chair of woode covered with crym.sen velvet 

2 . A movable folding-stool or desk at which 
worshippers kneel during certain acts of devotion ; 
esp. one used by the sovereign at the ceremony of 
coronation. 
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PALL. 


s6o3 Ceremm. at Coron, ^as, /(i68s> 3 A Fald'StooI, with 
Cushions for the King to pray at, 1685 St. George's Da-y 6 
The King kneeled at a fald-stool. n i<^3 Ashmole Antig. 
Berks, (xfig) 1 . 10 A Judge in his Robes, kneeling at a 
Faldstool. 1838 Form Coronation in Masked Mon. Rii. 
(1847) 111 . 86 The Queen, .kneeling at the Faldstool set for 
Her, 1851 Kingsley Yeast ii. She turned and prayed at 
her velvet faldstool.^ 1862 Goulburn Pers. Retig. (1864) 66 
When we fail to derive from Prayer comfort and satisfaction, 
we become cowards, and run away from the faldstool, 

S. A small desk at which the Litany is appointed 
to be said or sung’ ; a Litany- stool. 

a 1626 Bp. ANDR!%WEsin W. Nichols Comm.Bk. Com. Prayer 
Notes{i7ia) 23 The Priest, .(at a low Desk before the Chan- 
cel-door, calfed the Fald-stooI) kneels and says or sings the 
Litany. Form Consecration, in Maskell Mon. Bit. 

(1847) in. 90 Then followeth the Litany to be read by two 
Bishops,. kneeling at a Faldstool- Daily Neves 22 

Dec., The Litany was chanted by two of the minor canons 
at a faldstool. 1874 Micklethwaitr 3 Ioci. Par, Ch, 45 The 
small desk for the Litanyto be saidfrom, generally miscalled 
the Faldstool. 

f Pale, sb. Ohs. [Of obscure origin ; it has been 
conjectured to be a subst. use of OE. fxk dear : 
see Fele a.^] App. — ‘ comrade, fellow 
^^1380 Sir Ferumb. 1845 Let anoher ys message telle, & 
stond huu her by hy fale. 

t Pale, a. Obs. 

c £. E. A Hit. P, C. 92 |>a3 fje fader hat hyrn formed 
were fale of his hele. 

Pale, obs. f. of Fallow. 

Pale, yar. of Fele a Obs. many. 

PalerB.(e (iala-m), a. and sb. Chiefly ^oef. 
[ad. L. {pmuni) Fakrtt-ttm^ =next. 

1601 Holland Pliny 1 . 420 He likewise gaue away a lar- 
gesse of wine as well Chian as Falern. [1671 Milton P. R. 
IV. 117 Their wines of Setia, Cales, and Falerne.] 1703 J. 
Philips Splendid Shilling 34 Wines, that well may vie 
With Massic, Setin, or renown’d Falern. 

Palerniaa (fal 5 -jnian\ di. [f. as prec. -f - ian.] 
Of or pertaining to the agerFalernus in Campania, 
which produced a celebrated wine. Also absoL 
F alemian wine. 

1726 Amherst Terras Ftl i. 2 Whose lady kiss’d Damon 
the butler behind a hogshead of falemian. «i764 Lloyd 
Dial. Poet, Wks. 1774 II* 6 Gen’rous liquor. . Broach’d from 
the rich Falernian tun. 1842 Lytton Zanoni 29 Vineyards 
famous for t!ie old Falemian 1884 Mrs. Ross in Longm, 
Mag. Feb. 404 Wlilte Falernian [wine] is excellent. 

Palewe, obs. f. of Fallow. 

Palk (fpk), sb. Also 9 faik, fauk. A name 
applied dial, to one of the three species of the 
Auk ; the Razor-bill. 

1698 M. Martin Voy. St. Kilda 6r The Bird, by the 
inhabitants called the Falk, the Ra.sor-BiIl in the West of 
England. 3766 Pennant Zoal. (1768^ II. 148 Razor-bill. 
'The Falk. j8o6 P. Neill Tour Orkney 4* Shetland 197 
Bawkie, Razor-billj Alca' Torda, In the Hebrides this bird 
is called Falk or faik. 

Palk, obs, form of Fatk z;.2 Sc. 
tFa*lked, «. Obs. rare. -Falcate. 

*597 Gerard Herbal n, xxxiv. (1633) 299 Crooked or 
falked hawkeweed hath leaves, .sliglitly indented. 

Pall (fpL, sb.^ Forms : 3 fael, 3 sotkk. veal, 
val, 3-7 fal, 4~7 falle, 6 faiile, fa’wle, foil, 8-9 
Sc. fsL\ faw, 3- falL [f. Fall v. : cf. OFris. faly 
fel masc., OS., OITG. faly ON. fall neut. The 
synonymous O'E.fi^Il. fyll f. same root, 
did not survive into ME., unless it be represented 
by the forms fuely v$el in Layamon.] An act or 
instance of falling. 

I. A falling from a height. 

1 . A dropping down from a high or relatively 
high position, by the force of gravity. 

c 1200 Ortnin 11862 Full hefi3 fall to fallenn. a 1225 Leg. 
Kath. 2322 Nis nawt grislich sihiDe to seon fallen j^aet Fmg; 
J»<et schal arisen, )>urh jjset fal, a busentfalt te fehere, 1393 
Gower Conf. I. 15 Betwenetwo stooles is the fall. 1553 T. 
Wilson Rkei. (1580) 154 An other pitiynghis fall, asked him 
. .how got you into tliat pitte ? 1363 Fulke Meteors 8 By 
the fall of them [the starres], both thunder and lightningare 
caused. 1399 Shaks. Pass, Pilgr. 136 A green plum that . . 
falls . - before the fall should be. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 76 
The companions of his fall . . He soon discerns. 1748 F. 
Smith Voy. Disc. N.-W. Pass. I. 151 One of them, by a 
Fall from the Parapet at the Top of the Factory, was killed. 
1830 Tennyson In Mem. xi. 14 These leaves that redden to 
the falL 1831 Grernwell Coal-trade Terms Nortkumb. <$• 
Durk. 25 Pally a dropping down of the roof stone, i860 
Tyndall Glac. i. xi. 84 Fixing tny feet suddenly in the 
snow, [I] endeavoured to check his fall. 1863 Kingsley 
Water-bab. 297 That was all in his day’s work like a fair 
fall with the hounds. 

b. fig. ; esp. a descent from high estate or from 
moral elevation. 

CX230 Hali Meid. 15 Se herre degre se be fal is wurse. 
0 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 53 Min hert so high set haue I, A 
fall I drede to haue therby ! 1326 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 
1531) 6 b. Whom they moost auaunce. . they, .gyue them the 
greater fall. 1679 Burnet Hist. Ref. an, 1543 I. ni. 326 
Doctor London . . did now, upon Cromwell’s fall, apply him- 
self to Gardiner. 1780 Harris Philol. Enq. Wks.(i84i) 454 
The fall of these two empire.^. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. 
(1876) III. xvii. 333 The fall of the Stuarts. 1874 Green 
Short Hist viix. 582 Puritanism, .drew, .a nobler life from 
itsvery fall.' ■ . ■ 

C. concr. That which falls ; also pL 
1742 Young Nt. Th. ix. 63 Nor shall the present year . . 
spread of feeble life a thinner fall. 1844 Jml. R. Agrie. 
60c. V. I. 268 The short and broken [straw], .goes away in 


what is technically termed * falls ’ or pulls. 1890 Pall Malt 
G. II Mar. 4/2 To clear away a ‘ fall some of the blocks of 
coal in which were as large as trucks. 

d. A descent of rain, hail, snow, meteors, etc. ; 
the quantity that falls at one time or in a certain 
period. Cf. Rainfall. 

1593 Shaks, Lucr. 551 Some gentle gust. .Hindering their 
[vapours’] present fall by this dividing. 1634 Sir T. Her- 
bert Trav. (1638) 12S Raine in., violent irruptions: 
dangerous . . in the fall. 1749 F. Smith Voy. Disc. N.-IV. 
Pass. II. 20 A very great Fall of Hail, Snow, and Sleet. 
1814 D. H. O’Brien Capiiv. ^ Escape 178 The flood was 
very rapid from the late falls of rain. 1833 Penny Cycl. I. 
151/1 Aerolites, when taken up soon after their fall, are ex- 
tremely hot. 1858 Longf. Children iii. The wind of 
Autumn, And the fir.st fall of the snow. 1871 Lockyer 
Ast?vn. iii. § 316. 139 Among the largest aerolitic falls of 
modern times we may mention the following. 

concr. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 63 A fall of snow thus acts 
like a mantle of fur thrown over the earth. 

The coming down, approach, first part (of 
night, twilight, winter), rare. Cf Nightfall. 

1633 Earl Orrery Parthen, (1676’' 674 Fifteen thousand 
Horse and Foot were sent . . about fall of the Night. i66r 
Lovell Hist. Anim. 4 * Min. 229 They are best, .at the fall 
and dead of Winter. 1816 Keats PoemSy To my B rather Sy 
I'he xove so voluble and deep, That aye at fall of night our 
care condoles. 1823 Byron Juan vxi. Ivi, Towards the twi- 
light’s fall, 

t f. Shedding, effusion (of bloodV Ohs. 

1399 Shaks. Hen. Vy i. ii. 25 Neuer two such Kingdomes 
did contend, Without much fall of blood, 

t g. The dropping out (of teeth). Obs. 

1320 Calisto 4 Melib. in Hazl. Dodsley I. 78 Hollowness 
of mouth, fall of teeth, faint of going. 

t h. The downward stroke (of a sword, etc.). 
Shaks, Rich. HI, v. iii. m Put in their hands thy 
bruising irons of wrath, That they may crush down with a 
heavy fall The usurping helmets of our adversaries, 1604 
— 0 th. ir. iii. 324, 1 heard the clink and fall of swords. 

2. (In early use also more fully ffall of the 

leaf.) That part of the year when leaves fall 
from the trees ; autumn. In U. S. the ordinary 
name for autumn ; in England now rare in literary 
use, though found in some dialects; and 

fall, the fall of Hu yeary are, however, in fairly 
common use, 

1345 Ascham Toxoph. i. (Arb.) 48 Spring tyme, Somer, 
fanle of the leafe, and winter. 1599 Raleigh Reply to 
Marlowe Poems (Aldine ed.) ii A honey tongue, a heart of 
gall Is fancies spring, but sorrows fall, a 1631 Capt. Smith 
Eng. Improvement Revived iii. (1673) 5 ? The best time to 
. . remove younger trees is at . . the fall of the leaf. 1664 
Evelyn ( 1679) 15 His.. leaves . .becoming yellow at 
the fall, do commonly clothe it all the winter. 1714 Lut- 
’TRSix. Brief Rel.K\%^g\ VI. 726 In the springand fall he was 
alwaies disturbed. 1732 J. Edwards Jrhs. (1854) 1 . p. 
cxcv/i, I thank you for your letter . . which I received tins 
fall. 1826 Scott Mai, Malagr. i. 10 She has been bled and 
purged, spring and fall. x^6 J, Baxter Libr. i'ract. 
Agric. (ed. 4) II. 379 I'he winter pruning should be per- 
formed. .at the fall of the leaf, 1831 Carlyle Sterling i. 
xi. (1S7S) 67 His first child, was born there . . in the fall of 
that year 1831, 1862 Merivale Rom. Emp. J1863) yi* 
xlvii, 38 It was in the fall of the year. . that Agrippa sailed 
for the East. 18^ Lowell Biglow P. Poet. Wks. \1879) 255 
Frosts have been unusually backward this fall. 
fig. 1727 Philip Quartl (1816) 82 In the fall of life how 
sweet's repose. 

3. The manner in which anything falls. Cards. 
The manner in which the cards are dealt. 

*535 Coverdale Prov. xvi. 33 The lottes are cast in to 
the lappe, but their fall stondeth in the iKjrde. 1885 Proctor 
Whist xv. 60 The fall of the cards in the fir.st suit may. . lead 
him to do so. 

4. Birth or production by dropping from the 
parent ; the quantity bom or produced. 

1796 Hull Advertiser 14 May 1/4 The largest fall of 
lambs this^ year almost ever known. 1831 Howirr Seasons 
TZ The principal fall of lambs takes place now. 1863 J. G. 
Bertram Harvest o/Sea (1873)236 The greatest fall of spawn 
ever known in England occurred forty-six years ago. 

II. A sinking to a lower level. 

5 . A sinking down, subsidence (esp. of waves and. 
the like) ; the ebb (of the tide). Also, the setting 
(of the sun, stars, etc.), arch. ; f the alighting (of 
a bird), f To be at fall*, to be in a low con- 
dition 

1571 Hanmer Citron. Irel. (1633) 128 The sunne. .holdeth 
his course to his fall. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary i, (1625) 
24 What rising, and deepe.st falls of waves . . doth he there 
relate. 1398 Chapman Iliad n. 396 In their falls [fowl] lay 
out such throats, that [etc,]. 16^ Shaks. 7 'imon u. ii. 214 
Now they are at fall, want Treature, 1830 Lyell /’ rzw. 
Geol. I. 264 The perpendicular rLse and fall of the spring- 
tides. 1868-70 Morris Earthly Pasn (1890) 168/2 The wide 
sun reddened towards his fall. 

fig. 167* Temple Ess. Govt, Wks. 1731 I. 104 Modes of 
Government have all their Heights and their Falls, 
b. Astral. (Seequot.) 

1676 \jiVLX Anima Astrologiae so When a Planet is joyned 
to another in his Declension or Fall ; that is, in Opposition 
to its own House or Exaltation. 1819 in J. Wir,soN Diet. 
AsiroL 99. 1833 in * Zadkiel * Lillfs Introd. Astrol, 237. 

Q. fig. Decline, decay. 

c 1643 Howell Lett. I. ii. xv, 23 Amsterdam . . ro.se upon 
the fall of this Town [Antwerp]. i68a Otway Venice Pre- 
serzied iv. i, Remember him that prop’d the fall of Venice. 
1864 Glasgow Herald 12 Nov,, A country that was in the 
utmost state of fall and degradation. 

d. The decline or closing part (of a day, year, 
life). Also rarely, < 2 /" the west 


1628 Venner Baths of Bathe 7 The declining or Fall of 
the year. 1712 Blackmore Creation 98 Th’ adventurous 
merchant thus pursues his way Or to the rise or to the fall 
of day. 1800-24 Cam 1‘BELL Poems, Caroline n. 'To Evening 
Star V, Sacred to the fall of day, Queen of propitious stars. 
1882 Besant Revolt of Man i. (1883) 8 The older pictures 
were mostly the heads of men, taken in the fall of life. 

6 . The discharge or disemboguement of a river ; 
t the place where this occurs, the mouth. 

1577-87 Harrison Descr. Brit. xii. in Holinshed 53 The 
greatest rivers, into whose mouthes or falles shippes might 
find safe entrance. 1703 Addison lialv 113 The Po. .before 
its Fall into the Gulf . . receives . . the most considerable 
Rivers of Pieraont. 

7 . The falling of a stream of water down a de- 
clivity; hence, a cascade, cataract, waterfall. 
Frequent in //., as in Falls of the Clyde ^ Niagara^ 
etc. 

1379 Spenser Cal. Apr. 36 His laye . . he made . . 

And tuned it vnto the Waters fall. 1632 Lithgow Trav. 
VII. 318 The fall and roaring of Nyle. 1674 N. Fairfax 
Bulkfi Selv. 185 The .shallow waters that drill between the 
pebbles in the Falls of Guiny or Africa. 1726 Shelvocke 
Voy. round World (1757) 265 The fall of waters, which one 
hears all around. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's I'rav. (1760) I. 9 Of 
the falls in the Rhine, near Schalfliausen. 1787 Best A ngling 
(ed. 21 30 It is good angling . • at the falls of mills. 1806 
Gazetteer Scot. (ed. 2) 92 The falls of Clyde principally 
interest the .stranger. 1832 Hr. Martineau Life mPVilds 
ix. 1 16 On that fall of the stream will be our mill. 187a 
Raymond Statist. Alines 4- Mining 198 The roar of the Iklis 
is heard in the distance. 

F b. That over which water falls. Ohs. 

1749 F. Smith Voy. Disc. N.-W. Pass. II. 26 Some Pieces 
[of ice] stopped upon a Fall or Ridge of Stone, 
tc. Fall of a bridge '. ci quot. 1880. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 115 Waters, when they, .are strained 
(as in the falls of Bridges). [1880 Walm isle y Bridges otrer 
Thames 6 The resistance caused to the free ebb and flow of 
a large body of water by the contraction of its channel 
produced a fall or rapid under the bridge.] 

8. Downward direction or trend of a surface or 
outline ; a deviation, sudden or gradual, in a down- 
ward direction from the general level ; a slope or 
declivity. 

1363-73 CoopF.R Thesaurus, Ahrufinm . . that bath such 
a fal or stipenesse downe, that a man cannot go but fall 
downe. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 615 Neither doth this 
circle .shine in the concauitie or in the fall of the gym. xyia 
J James tr. Le Blonds Gardening 194 A .small insensible 
Fail should be given these Channels. 1753 Gray Lett. Wks. 
1884 II. 265 A natural terrass three mile long, .with a 

§ radual fall on both sides. 1832 Scott Jrnl. (1800) II, 463 
tocked with wild animals towards the fall of the lull!?. 1847 
Marryat Childr. N. Forest xxvii, The symmetrical fail of 
the shoulders. 1838 ^rttl. R. Agric. Soc. XIX. I. 188 Most 
of tlxc Weald lands have a good fall for draining. 1865 
liARiNG-GouLD Weretooives vii, 87 The girls . . saw* a little 
fall in the ground. 

b. The distance through which anything de- 
scends, whether suddenly or gradually ; the differ- 
ence in the levels (of ground, water, etc.). 

16B6 Burnet Trav. iv. 238 The Tarpeian Rock is now 
of so small a fall, that a Man would think it no great 
matter., to leap over it. 171a J. James tr. Le Blond's 
Gardening 191 You. .know exactly what Fall there is from 
the Top of the Hill, .to the Bottom. 1739 Labelye Short 
Ace. Piers Westm. Bridge xi The perpendicular Height of 
the Fall that might be expected under a Bridge. 177A 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 1 . 223 Its waters are..|>oured 
down, by a fall of an hundred and fifty feet perpendicular, 
1881 Salter Guide 7 'komtes 9 Hart's Weir, .turn a fall of 3 ft. 
C. Naut. (Seequots.) 

1644 Manwaring Seaman's Dkt. 38 When, we mention 
the Falls of a ship . it is meant by the raising or laying 
some part of the Deck higher, or lower then the other. 
x68o Lond. Gaz. No. 1326/4 The Adventure Pink, Dogger 
built, two Decks, with a Fall where the Windles stand, 
c 1850 Rudim. Nnvig. (Weale) 117 Fall, the descerit of a deck 
from a fair curve lengthwise.. to give height to the com- 
mander's cabin, and sometimes ' forward at the hawse- 
holes. 

9 , The sinking down of the fluid in a meteoro- 
logical instrument. Said also of temperature, and. 
loosely of the instrument itself. 

1806 Gregory Diet. Arts <^Sc.l. 204 The principal cause 
of the rise and fail of the mercury is from the variable winds. 
1815 T. Forster Atmos. Pkenom. 228 The rise of the 
thermometer . , accompanies the fall of the barometer. 1823 
Scoresby Jrnl. 30 The most remarkable fall of temperature 
I ever witnessed. 1:864 Fat. Hist. 7 'runs. Nor thumb. 4- 
Durk. 1 . 1 19 The violent falls in the barometer were not 
attended by corresponding disturbance of the air. 

10 . Mus. A sinking down or lowering of the note 
or voice ; cadence. 

160X Shaks. I'wel. N. i. i. 4 That straine agen, it bad a 
dying fall. 1634 Milton Comus 251 At every fall .smooth- 
ing the raven down Of darkness. 1706 A. Bedford Temple 
Mus. xx:. 186 A fall in Musick, and then a rising again_ to 
the same sound, 1760 Beattie Hermit ii, Why , . Philo- 
mela, that languishing fall ? 1835 Bain Senses ^ Int. iil 
ii. § 14 The echo of one of the Bills of an old utterance. 
1879 Geo, Eliot CoU. Break/. P. 682 Mortal sorrows. .Are 
dying falls to melody divine. 

11 . A sinking down or reduction in price, value, 
etc. ; depreciation. 

c 1333 Edw. VI Jrnl. (1884) 30 There was a Proclamation 
fighed [.signed] for shortening of the fall of the Mony. 16x4 
Bf, Hall Recoil. Treat, izj Another - .hanging himselfefor 
the fall of the market, a 16^ Petty Pol. Aritk. (1690) 99 
The natural fall of Interest, is the effect of the increase of 
Mony. 1708 J. Chamberlavnh St. Gt. Brit, i- 11. xiii. 
(1743) *26 By the great fall of Monies now, the Sheriffs 
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auAority . .is mucli diminished. 1814 Stock Exchange Laid 
Open 5 The speculator . . anxiously looks for a ialL *845 
M^’Colloch Taxatioji n. xi. (1852) 380 The remarkable ftli 
. . in the prices of corn. 1848 Macaulay Hist* Mng. L 189 
A sudden fall of rents took place. 

III. A falling from the erect posture. 

12. A falling to the ground : a. of persons. 

<21300 Cnrsor M. 537 (Cott.) Hijs fete him hers up fra 
fall. C1440 Promp. Parv. 147 Fal, casns^ lapsus. 1576 
Fleming PanopL Episi, 285 They cannot avoyd the fall 
whereof they be in danger. ^ 163a Lithgow Prav. in. 82 
Onely apprehended by a fall in his flight. x8og W. Ikving 
Knickerb. (1861) 224 Risingh . . hastened to take advantage 
of the hero’s fall. 1833 Lytton My Novel in. ii, He felt the 
shock of his fall the more* after the few paces he had 
walked. 

Tb. of a building, etc. ; Jig, of an institution, etc. 
a 1300 Cursor M, 28853 (Cott.! A wall bateild fast wit-vten 
fall. iS35 CovERDALE Matt. vii. 27 That housse. .fell, and 

g reat was the fall of it. iS7® Fleming Panopl. Epist, 282 
ome are slaine with the soudaine ruine and fall of a bancke. 
1661 J. Chilprey Brit. Bacon, 131 And the Elegies they 
commonly sing at their [stately Piles’] fall. 1736-7 tr. Keys~ 
lePs Trav.{x'j6o II. 447 He relates the fall of one of these 
wooden structures at Fidena. 1841 'LknE.Arab, Nts. 1 . 109 
The other by a fall of a house. 

13. Wrestling. The fact of being thrown on one’s 
back by an opponent ; hence, a bout at wrestling. 
Phrases, To give, shake {Sc,), try, wrestle a fall, 
lit. and Jig. Cf. Foil. 

XS33 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 6 Not for one foyle 
or fal to be disinayd. 1600 Shaks, A. M. L. i. H. 216 You 
shall trie but one fall. 1602 Carew Cornwall 76 a. Who- 
soever ouerthroweth his mate in such sort . . is accounted 
to giue the fall. 1645 R. Baillie Lett. (1775) II. in 
We must wrestle a fall with some kind of creatures. 1676 
Cotton Waltons An^^ler 11. vi. (1836) II. 371 Let him 
[a fish] come, I’ll try a fall with him. 16^ Dryden Duchess 
of York's Paper Defended 125 As three Foils will go towards 
a Fall in Wrastiing. 1768 Heloiore i. 141 Fu’ o’ good 
nature. .And kibble grown at shaking of a fa’. 1803 An- 
derson Cumbld. Ball. 62 At riistlin, whilk o’ them dare try 
him a faw? 1835 Kingsley Heroes ii. iii. (1868; 216, 1 must 
wrestle a fall with him. i868 Times 14 Apr. 6/5 France 
. . was not then ready to try a fail with Prussia. 1883 
Stajtdard 24 Mar. 3/7 The final fails were wrestled be- 
tween MoflFatt and Kennedy. 

14. A felling of trees j concr. the timber cut down 
at one season. 

IW2 Nottingham Rec. iv. (1S89) 141/29 In wyne iij. quartes 
. . fetched . . when the falle was appojmted xij d. <2 1613 
Overbury Newes, Newes fr. verie Countrie Wks. (1856) 176 
Justices of peace have the selling of underwoods, but the 
lords have the great fals. 2649 Blithe Eng. ImProv. Impr, 
(1652) 160 At every fall . . take a good . . Sampler growing 
of Ash or Willow, 1707 Lend, Gaz. No. 4373/4 The Fall of 
above 130 Acres of Wood Land . .are to be sold. 1864 Jml. 
R. Agric. Soc. XXV. ii. 314 Beech woods, .are periodically 
thinned, and the fall used by wheelers and . . chair-makers. 
1879 Miss Jackson Shropsk. Word-bk, s. v.. The young 
Squire , . 'e'll fall a sight of timber ; an’ a grand fall theer '11 be. 
t Tb. The roots and stumps of felled trees. Oks. 
1783 Phillips Treat. Inland Nov. Grubbing up 
the fall at fifty years, then planting again in the same place. 
C, Alarl-diggingx (see quot, ; cf. 19 d). 

1847 yrnl. R. Agric, Soc. YIII. il. 313 They, .proceed to 
make what are termed ‘ falls T .this is done by. .undermin- 
ing at the bottom- -clay wedges shod with iron . .driven in at 
top. .and. .the clay splits down perpendicularly, 

15. Of a city or fortress: The fact of coming 
into the power of an enemy by capture or sur- 
render. 

1586 A Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 33 Achilles and 
Hector, that made the fall of Troy so famous. 1776 Gibbon 
Decl. 4* F. (1887) IV. 490 The fall and sack of great cities. 
1816 E. Baines Hist. Wars Fr, Rev. i. xxiv, Immediately 
on the fall of Mantua, Bonaparte published a proclamation 
to his army. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. HI, 183 It was 
universally supposed that the fall of Londonderry could not 
be long delayed, 

16. Jig. A succumbing to temptation; a lapse 
into sin or folly. In stronger sense : Moral ruin. 

^ a 1223 Ancr. R, 326 l>et fifte {?ing is muche scheome J>et hit 
is, efter val, to Hggen so longe. a 1300 Cursor M. gjio 
(Cott.) Adam . , moght wit na chance Of his fall get gam 
couenance. ri4|o tr. T.k. Kempis' Imii. 1. xxv, 37 The 
religio.se man .. is open to a gjeuous falle. 1:303-4 Act 19 
Hen. VII, c. 28 Preamb., The Kinges Highnes . . beyng 
sory for eny suche untrougth and fall^ of eny of his sub- 
giects. 1587 Mirr. Mag . , Humher xvi, Let my . . fall . . bee 
A glasse wherein to see if thou do swenie. a 1636 Bp. Hall 
Rem. Wks. (t66o) 415 He who before fel in over pleasing 
himself, begins to displease himself at his fall. 1738 S. 
Hayward Ser/n. xvii. 516 They see the falls of tho,se that 
profess a real love for him. iBaS Disraeli Viv. Grey, v, 
xiii, The moral fall of a fellow creature 1 

b. Theol. The fall, the fall of man \ the sud- 
den lapse into a sinful state produced by Adam’s 
transgression. 

1:300 [see prec.]. 1333 T. Wilson Rhei,{x$%o) 42 The 
other Sacramentes .. were applied to mans nature after the 
fall, a 16^ Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 359 Mans will since 
the fall hath of it self no ability to any Spiritual Act. 1698 
Keill Exam, Th, Earth (1734) 180 The Theorist, .ridicufd 
the Scriptural relation of the Fall. 1699 Burnet 39 Art, 
ix. 111 To return to the main point of the Fall of Adam. 
1873 Manning Mission H. Ghost vi. 157 We are all con- 
scious of the’ effect of the fall. 

+ 17. elUpt.ioT', The cause of a fall. <SX, to h 
the death of etc. Obs. 

*535 CovERDALE fudg. ii; 3, I wll Dot dryue them out 
before you, that they maye be a fall vnto you. 1394 Hooker 
Eexl, Pol. I. iy. 56 The fall of Angels, therefore, was pride. 
161X Bible Ecclus, v. 13 The tongue of man is his fall 


IS. The fact of being struck down by calamity or 
disease, in battle, etc.; death, destruction, over- 
throw. 

c i^s Lay. 633 haet ne mihte ^es kinges folc of heom fael 
makien. c 1400 Destr. Troy 7933 pi falle I dessyre. 1393 
Shaks, Sohn in. iv. 141 But what shall I gaine by yong 
Arthurs fall? 1611 'Qixovs. yudith viii, 19 Our fathers, .had 
a great fall before our enemies. 1659 B. Harris Parival's 
Iron Age 322 Now happened the fall of one of the greatest 
men in Europe. .Oliver Cromwell. 1843 Macaulay Lays, 
Lake Regillusyixix, And women rent their tresses For their 
great prince’s fall. 

TV. 19. As a measure. 

+ a. The distance over which a measuring-rod 
* falls’ ; esp, in fall of the perch (==b). Obs. 

^ The genera! sense in the first quot, may have been merely 
inferred by Folkingham from the specific use, 

1610 W, Folkingham Art of Survey ii. iv. 52 Lineal Fals. 
Lineall dimensions are diuersified. .as Inches, Palmes [etc.]. 
Ibid, II. vii. 59 Acres . . differ in Content according to the 
. .lineall Fall of the Pearch. 

b. A lineal measure (orig. ^ perch, pole, rod), 
the 40 th part of a furlong, varying in actual extent 
according to the value locally assigned to this. 

App. peculiar to northern and north midland districts, where 
the furlong was larger than the present statute furlong- 
1397 Skene De Verb. Sign. s. v. Parfuata, Sa meikle 
lande as in measuting falles vnder the rod or raip, in length 
is called ane fall of measure, or ane lineall fall. 1662 Dug- 
dale Hist. Imbanking ^ Draining 165 Another [Gote] to 
be set fourscore falls beneath the old Sea Gote. 1869 Pea- 
cock Lonsdale Gloss., Fau*, a rood of lineall land-measure 
of seven yards. 

c. The square measure corresponding to the 
above ; the i 6 oth part of a customary acre. Now 
only in Scotland, where it = 36 square ells. 

[1319 Charter Conishe^ Prioyy, Lancs, in Dugdale Mon. 
(1661) II. 425 Concessionem . . de duabus acris, & tribus 
rodis terras, & triginta fallis.] i3|W Skene De Verb. Sign. 
s.v. Particata, Ane superficial! fail of Lande. .conteinisaue 
lineall fall of bredth and ane lineall fall of length. 1629 
Manch. Cottrt Leet Rec. (1886) III. 152 Adam Smith hath 
purchased . . ffoure ffailes of land. 17^ in Scotsman 20 Aug. 
(1885) 5/3 Fourteen acres, thirty-three falls, and six ells of 
ground. 1827 Steuart Planter's G. (1828) 343 At the rate 
of 9d. or xod. per Scotch Fall (which is about one fifth part 
larger than the English Pole or Rod). 1864 A. M'^Kay 
Hist. Kilmarnock 303 The Green then measured eighty- 
seven falls. 

d. Marl-digging, A measure of 64 cubic yards. 
(Perh. not in any way connected with the pre- 
ceding : see 14 c.) 

1849 yrnl, R. Agric. Soc, X. i. 27 The marl i.s calculated 
[in Lancashire] by the fall, which is 64 cubic yards. 

V. A falling to one’s share ; a happening, oc- 
currence. 

+ 20 . Wliat befalls or happens to a person ; 
one’s fortune, * case ’ or condition, lot, appointed 
duty, etc. Obs. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 8117 Thyfall and hi faith is foule loste. 
c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ay mon xii. 3^ Fowle fall have I 
now yf I feyne me now. c 1489 — Blanckardyn xx. 68 Held 
her hert. .so ouer pressid wyth loue that she had to blanch- 
ardyn that she myght noo lenger hyde her falle. a 1333 
Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurelizs^S) P, A sodayne falle 
of mischaunce. 1631 Heywood Fair Maid of West iv. 
Wks. 1874 II. 393 What must my next fall be? 1721 Wod- 
Row Corr. (1843) n. 557 It is my fall to go to the next 
Assembly. 1785-6 Burns Address to Deil xvi. Black be 
your fa I 1832-33 Whistle-binkie (Sc. Songs) Set. iii. 121 
Fair be thy fa 1 my Phoebe Graeme. 

+ 21. The date of occurrence (of days). Obs, 

1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. ii. 66 ["rhe almanac may be 
useful] to distinguish winter from sommer, spring from har- 
uest, the change of the moone, the fall of euerie day. 

1 22. The descent (of an estate, etc.). Obs. rare. 
*579 J- Stubbes Gapmg Guif Diij, Noble men . . in their 
vsuall oonveighances do marshall the fal of theyr inherit- 
ances by limitation vpon limitation. 

VI. In various concrete applications. 

23, An article of dress, a. A band or collar 
worn falling flat round the neck, in fashion during 
the seventeenth century. 

i3<>9 Marston Sco. Villanie in. Wks. 1856 III. 223 Under 
that fayre ruffe so sprucely set, Appearesa fall, a falling- 
band forsooth I x6o8 Machin, etc. Dumb Kni. 1. in Hazl 
Dodsiey X. 122 The French fall, the loose-bodied gown, the 
pin in the hair. 1640 G. H. Wit's Recreations No. 250 
A question tis why women weare a fall 185a Thackeray 
Esmond ni. viii. His lordship was represented in his scarlet 
uniform, .with, .a fall of Bruxelles lace. 1838 Simmonds 
Did, Trade, Fall, a border of lace to the neck-part or body 
of a lady’s evening dress. 

b. A kind of veil worn by women ; esp, one 
hanging from the front of the bonnet. 

161X Tourneur Ath. Trag, iv, i, There are those Falles 
and Tyres I tolde you of. x8*8 Miss Ferrier Marriage 
xxiv, The Chantilly fall which embellished the front of her 
bonnet 1865 Aim, Reg. Af^ Miss Kent wore a tbidc fall, 
which almost screened her fece from view. 

e. In various applications: (see quots.) 

1634 T. Carew Ccelum Britannicum 2 Mercury descends 
. .upon his head a wreath with smal fals of white Feathers. 
*688 R. Houak Armoury iii. 258/r Some. .have. .Falls or 
long Cufts to hang over the Hands. *726 Shelvocke Vey. 
round World nsjThe Montera or Spanish cap, made 
with a fall to cover their neck and shoulders. 1869 Mbs. 
Palliser Lace iv. 49 The. .ladies wore their sleeves covered 
up to the shoulders with falls of the finest Brussels lace. 

24. Bot, in pi. Those parts or petals of a flower 
which bend downward. 


1794 Martvn Rousseads Boi.xvf, 155 The three outers 
most of these parts .. are bent downwards, and are thenc® 
called falls. xgSSz Garden aa Apr, 284/2 The ‘ fails ’..ai;® 
pure ivory-white. 

25. The moveable front of a piano, which comes 

down over the key-board. ■ 

26. Mech, The loose end of the tackle, to which 
the power is applied in hoisting. 

1644 Manwaring Seaman's Diet, 38 The small roapes 
which we hale-by in all tackles, is called the fall of the 
tackle. 1732 Smeaton in Phil. Trans. XLVIL 495 The . . 
line, by which the draught is made, .commonly called, the 
fall of the tackle. 1828 J. M. Srearman Brit. Gunner (edj' 

2) 184, 7 . . assists . . in passing the fall round the windlass. 
*848 Layard Nineveh II. xiii. 80 The ends, or falls of th® 
tackle-.being. -held by the Arabs. ' 

b. An apparatus for lowering bales, etc. ; also 
Naut. in pi. 

1832 Marryat N. Forster x, Overhaul the boat’s falls; 
i860 [see 29 fall-way], 1881 W. C. Russell Sailor'i 
Sweetheart I. viii. 289 'The port boat’s falls were, .provided 
with patent hooks, which sprang open and released the boat 
the mpment she touched the water. 

+ 27. An alleged, name for a covey or flight (of 
woodcocks). Obs. 

<7x430 Lydg. Hors, Shepe. ^ G, 30. Hence *486 Bk, S£, 
Alban's Y\}h. 

VII. aitrih. and Comb. 

28. a. attributive (sense 2 ), as fall-feed, -plowing^ 
etc. b. objective (sense 13 ), as fall-giver, -taker, 

1602 Carew Cornwall i. 76 The fall-giuer to be exempted 
from playing againe with the taker. *677 W. Hubbard 
Narrative ii. 14 Offering, .to pay forty Beaver Skins at the 
next Fall-Voyage. 1788 Franklin Autobiog, Wks. 1887 I. 
286 The orders . . for insurance . . for fall goods. 1821 in 
Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885) I. 3 Whole families were fre- 
quently swept off by the * fall-fever *848 Chandler in 
Jml, R. Agric, Soc. IX. ii. 524 All the manure from the 
fall-feed is left where made. 1836 Olmsted Sleeve States 
663 The improvement had been effected entirely by draining 
and fall-plowing. 

29. Special comb. : fall-board, a shutter hinged 
at the bottom ; + fall-bridge, a boarding-bridge at- 
tached to the side of a ship ; fall-cloud (see quot.); 
fall-(iron) door (see quot) ; fall-fish. (see quot); 
fall-gate, dial, {set quot.) ; fall-pippin if. S,, 
a certain variety of apple; fall-trap = Fall sb .'-^ ; 
fall- way (see quot.) ; fall- wind, a sudden gust ; 
+ fall-window *= fall-hoard \ + fall-wood, wood 
that has fallen or been blown down. 

1S20 Blackw, Mag. June 281 A pair of *falI-boards belong* 
ing to a window. *373 Barbour Bruce xvn. 4x9 Thai the 
.senip on na maner Micht ger cum till the vail so neir That 
thair *fall-brig mycht reik thar-till. 1823 T. Forster 
Atmos. Fhenom. i. § 4 (ed. 3) 12 heading. Of the Straits or 
*FallcIoud. 1837 C. V. Incledon Tmmus 207 A ^fall iron 
door, which answered the double purpose of door, and draw- 
bridge. *8x2 J. Henry Camp. agst. Quebec 32 A delicious 
chub which we call a *fall-fish. *4. . Brcme Commpl. Bk, 
(1S86) 165 Ony man that hath no5te hangyd his *fal^ates at 
resonable tymes. 1793 Marshall E. Norf. GUss, (E.D.S.), 
Fall-gate, a gate across a public road, 1886 Chester Gloss,, 
Fallgate, a gate across the high road. *817-8 Cobbett 
Resid. U, S, (1822) x6 The wind is knocking down the *fell- 
pipins fcM* us. *8^ Roe Driven back to Eden 262 Fall 
pippins and greenings. cx4So Henryson Uplandis Mout 

f Burges Mous 90 Poems (*865) iii Of cat, nor *fall-trap, 
half na dreid. *837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, (1872) III. vii. 1. 
213 Deadly gins and falltraps. i860 Bartlett Did. A mer., 
* Fall-way, the opening or well through whidi goods are 
raised and lowered by a fall 1867 Smyth Word-bk., 

"^Fall-wind, *422 Searchers Verdicts in Surtees Mtsc, 
(1890) 16 The ■*falle wyndow to y» streteward, 1:1324 
Ckurckw. Acc. St. Mhry Hill, London (Nichols 1797) 120 
Two lode of *fawle wode. 1328 Papers Earls (f Cumber- 
land in Whitaker’s Hist. Craven (1812) 308 Item, 3 load of 
falwood and bavings, 3L 4<aC 

30. With adverbs forming combs, (rarely occur- 
ring in literary use) expressing the action of the 
corresponding verbal combinations (Fall v- XI) ; 
as fall-off, fiSn-out, etc. 

i86a Sala Accepted Addr, 145 A ferocious fall-out about 
an abominable little Skye temer. *889 Pail Mall G. 23 
AUg, 2/1 A steady income from advertisements makes a 
slight fall off in the sale of less consequence. 

PaH (f§l), sb.^ Forms: i fealle, 5 falle, felle, 
9 Sc. fa, 8 - fall. [OE. {mils-) fealle wk. fern. ( 
OHG. falld), f. fecdlan to Fall.] Something 
that falls ; a trap-door, trap. Cf. Pitfall, SFBiifG- 
PALL. ■ ■ ■ ' ' ' 

[^xooo Voc. in Wr.-Willcker 477 Felx, musfealle.] cx^4^ 
Promp. Parv, 147 Falle, or mowstrappe, smcscipula, deci- 
Pula, xyjz T. Simpson Vermin-Killer 6 By a Fall is meant 
a wire door, hung at the top instead of the sides. *8oa 
SiBBALD Gloss., Fa, trap for mice or rats, *823 J. D. Hunter 
Captivity N.Amer. 114, I had constructed several falls. . 
in the vicinity of the beaver houses. 

iFall sb:^ [Perh. a local Sc. pronunciation 
of whale ; in Aberdeenshire wh is pronounced (f).] 
Whatef siting, a. The cry given when a whale is 
sightedf, or seen to blow, or harpooned, b. The 
chase of a whale or school of whales. Zoose fall 
(see quots. 1820 and 1867 ). 

a. 1694 Acc, Sev, Late Voy, n. (1711) *56 When they see 
Whales.. they call into the Ship, Fall, fall iftS/ Smyth 
SailoVs Word-bk., Fall! a Fall I the cry to denote that 
the harpoon has been effectively delivered into the body of 

b. *8ao W, Scoresey Acc. Arctic Reg. 11 , 237 When the 
whole of the boats are sent out, the ship is said to have * a 


FALL. 


FALL, 


loose fa!!’ Uid. II. 534 Sometimes 10 or 12 fsh are Itilled 
‘ at a fall’. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-hk.i Loose /alii the 
losing of a whale after an apparently good opportunity for 
striking it. 

Pall (f?!), S'. Pa. t. feE (feiy ; pa. pple. fallen 
(fgl'n). Forms : InJin. 1 feallan, 3-5 falle(n, 
soutL valle(n, 3-6 fal, (5 fale, fulle, 6 faul(e, 
Sc. faa, fawe, 8-9 aSV. fa’, 3- fall. Fa. t. 1-3 
f^oll, 2, 3 feol, 2^^ south, veolyl, 2-4 

ful(l, 3 south. /ruly 2-6 fel, 2 south, vel, 4-5 
felle, (4 fele), 4 south, velle, 4-5 fylle, 

4 south. vil(l, 3- fell; weak forms'. 4 felde, 
6 failed. Pa. pple, i feallen, 4-5 fallin, »yn, (4 
faley jl) ,5-8 fajii(e, (6 faulen) , Sc. o fawin, 8 fawn, 

9 fa’(©)n, 3- fallen ; also 4 falle, 4“5 fal, (7 fell), 
5~7 fall; also 6 weak form failed. [A Com. Teut. 
ledupl. str. vb. (wanting in Gothic) : O'E. feallan ^ 
OFris-jf^/Zaj, OS.j^//a:» (Pxi.mllen)f OB.O.fallan 
iUBG. valleny mod.G. fallen): 01 ^^ (Sw. 
fallai I)&.falde) :-OTeut. *failan (pa. t. *fefi^^‘\ 
perh. pre-Tent. ^phal-n” cognate with h. failure to 
deceive; more certainly cognate is Lith. to fall; 
the Gr. atpaWiiv (if f, root sghel) is unconnected. 

In the intransitive senses often conjugated with 

I. To descend freely (primarily by * weight ’ or 
gravity) : opposed to * rise 
1 . intr. To drop from a high or relatively high 
position. Const, f in, into, to, on, upon ; also, to 
the earth, ground. 

<r890 K. Alfred Meira v- 15 (Gr.l Him on innan fel 3 
mantes msegenstan. a looo Crist 1526 fGr.) Hi sceolon raSe 
feallan on grimne grand, c 1175 Lamb. Horn, 61. ]?e angles 
of heouene nolle for heore prude in to helle. c laoo Trin, 
Coll. Horn, 155 Sum of j>esed ful uppe jje ston. 41225 
Ancr. R. $8 5 u eni unwrie put were, & best fedlle ]?er inne. 
a 1300 Ci^rsor M. 24.53Z (Cott.) pe tere fell o min ei. 138a 
Wychf Matt. xxi. 44 Vpon whom it [this stoon] shal falle 
it shal togidre poune hyra. <*1400-50 Alexander 30^ pis 
egg, or pe kyng wystj to pe erth. fallis. <71430 Gener. 
(Koxh. 12866 Malachias was fal of the toure. Pilgr. 

Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 166 [The ball] r^sseth the hande & 
falleth to the grounde. 1506 Shaks. Tam. Skr. m. ii. 163 
All amaz’d the Priest let fall the booke. i6ox — AUs Well 
IV. iii. 217 His braines are forfeite to the next tile that falls. 
163* Lithgow Trwv. v. 190 Two of our Asses fell oner a 
banke. i774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) L aaaThe water falls 
three hundred feet perpendicular, x8i8 Shelley Lett. Italy 

10 Nov., A plant more excellent than that from which they 
[seeds] fell, 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 84 A stone . . fell 
on the deck at nis feet. 

lb. Proverb. Fall hack, fall edge', come what 
may ; through thick and thin. Cf, Back sh/ 4. 

x6aa Mabbe tr. Alemads Guzman dAlf. 1 . 9 Fall backe, 
fall Edge, goe which way you will to worke. 1781 Cowper 
Lei. 13 May. 1830 Scott Jrtil, 21 Dec., Fall back, fall 
edge, nothing shall induce me to publish what [etc.]. 

Q. fig. esp. with reference to descent from high 
estate, or from moral elevation. 

a 1300 CurvorM. 8992 (Cott.) He fell fra line and saul hele. 
*483 Caxton (?<?/</. Le^^. 915/0, To exclude hem' from the 
felicite that they hi fro. X62X-5X Burton Anat. Mel. i. i. 

H. xi. ^ Falne froin his first perfection. 1707 Norris Treat. 
Humility V. 199 Pride, .made them, .fall from goodness and 
happiness. 18x3 Byron Giaour 139 No foreign foe could 
quell Thy soul, till from itself it fell. 1818 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) II, 469 A fruit fallen from what is the creditor’s. 1890 
T. F. Tout Hist. Eng./rotn 1689, 45 In 1719 Alberoni fell 
through a Court intrigue. 

d. of what comes or seems to come from the 
atmosphere U.g. hail, rain, lightning, etc.), and by 
extension of heaven, the stars, etc, 
c xooo jElfrig Exod. ix. 19 Se ha^ol him on utan fealS. 
c xooo Ags. Ps. lxxi[i]. 6 Se stranga ren fealleS on fiys her. 
tf X320 Sir Tristr. 1936 Of snowe was fallen aschour, 1393 
Langl. P. pi. C. IV. 102 penne fallep per fur on false menne 
houses. <7 1400 Maundev, (1839) xiv. 152 The dew of heuene 
, .failed vpon the herbes. *523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cvi. 
128 stones, .semed lyke thondre failed fro henyn. 1614 
Bp, Hall Recoil. Treat. 499 What if heayenfall, say you? 
1630 Lord Persees 44 Fire . . occasioned by lightning falling 
on some tree. X67X R. Bohun Disc, Wind 236 Rain, falling 
..by Bucket-fuls. 1842 Tennyson MorU dt Arthur 
262 Where falls not hail or rain or any snow, 1856 Mrs. 
Browning Aur. Leigh in. 97 The thunder fell , . and killed 
■. awife.' 

Q.fig. of calamity, disease, fear, sleep, ven- 
geance, etc. 

a X300 Cursor M. 10270 (Cott.) For pis resun Es fallen on 
pe pis malicoun. <71320 Sir Tristr. 2951 Maugre on me 
falle ?if y pe wold slo ! c 1346 Prose Psalterlxv. [Iv.] 4 Drede of 
dep fel vp me, c 1400 Lan/rands Cirurg. 266 pe frenesie fil 
on hir. a 1533 Ld, Berners Huon Ii 171 A grete mysfortune 
fell apon vs, 1568 Grafton Chron, II. 16 Great moreyne 
fell upon brute beastes, 1611 Bible Gen, il. 21 God caused 
a deepe sleepe to fall vpon Adam. 1655 Fuller Ck. Hist. 
IV. i. § 20 Most fiercely fell their fui^ on the Dutch. 1751 
JoRTiN Serm. (1771) II. x. 200 Calamities, .fall upon the good 
and the bad. x8^ Sir T, Martin Horace 112 Wonder fell 
on all. 1870 Rogers Hist. Gleanings Ser. ii. 48 A fiery 
persecution fell on the Lollards. x886 A. Sergeant No Saint 
II. vi. 132 A great stillness fell upon the place. 

f. of darkness, night, etc. 
a 1613 Overbury Characters, Fair 4 happy milk-mayd. 
When winter euenings fall early. X771 Mrs. Griffith tr. 
Viauds Shipwreck 86 Night began to fall. 1805 Scott 
Last Minstr. nr. 24 The evening fell, 'Twas near the time 
of curfew bell, i^x Longf. Excelsior x The shades of 
night were falling fast. 1862 Tyndall Mountaineer, ii. ii 
Soft shadows fell from shrub and rock. ^ 1885 Stevenson 
Dynamiter 104 The night fell, mild and airless. 
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2 . To "become detached and drop off. a. Of 
feathers, the hair, leaves, etc. : To drop off or out. 
b. Of clothes : To slip off. 

X297 R. Glouc. (1724) 313 He let hym myd hors to drawe. . 
pat be peces ffelleof ys fless aboute. a 1300 Cursor M. 3569 
(Cott.) pe freli fax [biginnes] to fal of him. 1530 Palsgr. 
1544/1 Se howe his heares fall. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach s 
Hiisb. IV. (X586) 165 b, His [peacock .s] taile falling evene 
yeere. i6it Bible Leu. xiii. 40 The man whose haire is 
fallen off his head. 1852 Thackeray Esmond i. ix, Her 
hair fell, and her face looked older. 1854 Jrnl. R. Ap-ic. 
Soc. XV. 11. 353 The foetal incisors and tushes . . rarely fall 
before this period, notwithstanding they be worn to the gums. 
Jig. a 1400 in Retr. Rev. Aug. 1853. 419 Clerkyn lowe fal 
from me So doth ae lef on grofys tre. 1850 Dickens Child s 
Dream 0/ Star in Hmeseh. Words I, 26 My age is fmhn^ 
from me like a garment. X889 Mrs. Lynn Linton Thro 
Long Night II. n. xiii. tg 6 Some of the quainter forms of his 
adopted speech were falling from him. 1890 Univ. Rev. 
May 84 My fevered mood fell from me. 

3 . Of objects moving vertically as on a hinge : To 
drop to a lower position. ^I'he orloge falles : 
(the hammer of) the clock strikes. 

a 1400 Relig. Pieces /r. Thornton MS. (1866') S7 Before pat 
pe orloge falles, or any belles rynges. 1621 Fletcher 
Thierry 4 Theodoret m. ii, Theyault is ready, and the door 
conveys to ’t Falls ju.st behind his chair. 1808 Scott Alarm. 

I. iv, Let- the drawbridge fall. 1816 J. Smith Panorama 
Set, 4 Art I. IS Such a hammer will, as it is technically 
termed, fall well. 1881 Greener Gun (1888) 139 The block 
is. . held in position by a spring stud until the hammer 
falls. .... 

4 . To drop, come or go down, m a given direc- 
tion or to a required position ; chiefly in to let fall 
(an anchor, curtain, sail, etc.). Also, To let fall 
{a perpendicular ) : to draw so as to meet a base 
line. Of a lash : To be brought down. 

1593 Shaks. Rom. 4 iv, i. 100 Thy eyes windowes 
fall. 1594 — V. iii. 116 , 1 let fall the windowes of 

mine eyes. 1626 Capt. Smith Acetd. Yng. Seamen 27 Let 
fall your fore sayle. 1667 Primatt City 4 C. Build. 161 Let 
a Perpendicular line fall upon the Ba.se. 1696 tr. Du Mont's 
Voy. Levant 98 Let fall a Ladder of Ropes. 1698 T. Froger 
Voy. 69 We . . let fall Anchor. x8i6 Playfair Nat. Phil. 
(1819) II. 18 'The perpendicular is to be let fall . . from the 
star on the meridian. x88i Besant & Rice Ckapl. Fleet 
I. 187 The cruel cat falling at every step upon their naked 
and bleeding shoulders. 1889 Repent, P. Wentworth II. ix. 
179 The curtain fell on the fourth act. 

b. To hang down, extend downwards, 

*577 F* OooGE HeresbacKs Hush. in. (1586) 115 His mane 
. .falling on the right side. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(1677) 3®5 h. party-coloured Mantle which falls no deeper 
than the knees. X745 P. Thomas /ml Anson's Vcy. 337 
From the Ridge of his [Zebra's] Back down to his Belly, 
fall several streaks of various Colours. X890 Philips & 
Wills Sybil Ross's Marriage i. 5 Golden hair fell in great 
masses upon her shouMers. x8gz Speaker 3 SeiJt, 289/2 
Wild rose . . falling in close exquisite veils of pink and 
green. 

6. Of the young of animals ; To be ^ dropped ’ 
or born. 

<*1400-50 Alexander ooSx Mare fersere in feld fell neuire 
of modire. 1532-3 Act 34 Hen. VI U, c. 7 Any maner yonge 
suckinge calfe . . which shall happen to fall or to be calued. 
*595 Shaks. John in. i. ^ Let wiues with childe Pray that 
their burthens may not fall this day. X617 Markham Caval. 

I. 32 If a foale fall early in the yeare, 1711 Addison Sped. 
No. 121 F I A Lamb no s<x>ner falls from its Mother, but 
immediately [etc.]. 1844 /ml, R. Agric. Soc.N. J. xj5 
Calves that fall early enough to be fattened before grass time. 
X864 /^/<£. XXV, II. 296 The lambs should fall in May. 
jdg. 1892 Standard 12 Feb. 2/3 A plan which fell still- 
born, 

6. Of speech, etc. : To fall from (a person, his 
mouth ) : to issue or proceed from. 

1605 Bp. Hall Medit. 4 Vmns 11. § 88 It was an excellent 
rule that fell from Epicure. X770 W. Hodson Ded. Temple 
of Solomon x Wisdom falling from his Tongue. 18x3 Hogg 
Queen's Wake 182 The wordis that fell fra her muthe War 
wordis of wonder. 1890 Harped s Mag. June 43/1 Every 
•word that fell from her lips. 

II. To sink to a lower level: opposed to 
* rise 

7 . To descend, sink into, to. Now only of inani- 
mate things. 

<7 1400 Lanfrands Cimerg. 287 Whanne ke spiritis faHiJ? ]>an 
a mannes vertues fallen. Ibid. 350 And kan do hem to seh* 
ing on ke fier til he berhis falle to ke botme, 1665 Hooke 
Microgr. 172 Flies . . steady in one place of the air, -without 
rising or falling. x68a Otway Venice Preserved i. i, The 
obsequious billows fall And rise again. 1822 G. W. Manby 
/ml (1823)31 Those immense bodies of ice the undulating 
swell . , caused to rise and fall a 1843 Southey Inchcape 
Rock 7 So little they [waves] rose, so little they fell. 1891 

J. WiNsoR C 4 r, Columbus 238 There were signs of clearing 
in the west, and the -waves began to fall. 

b. To get into a low state, physically or mor- 
ally; to decline. ^ To fall in. age: to become 
advanced in years. 

a 1300 CitrsorM. 3563 (Cott.) Quen kat he bicomis aide, Til 
vnweild bigines to falle. <7 x<i;oo Lanfirands Cirurg\ 212 If 
he be feble. .& his pous falle. 1530 Palsgr. 543/2 You fall 
in age apace, 16x4 Bp. Hall Recoil Treat. 213 Fall’n to 
bee level! with their fellowes ; and from thence beneath them, 
to a mediocrity. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 84 How fall’n ! how 
chang’d From him who . , didst outshine Myriads, 1728 
Veneer Sincere Penitent Pref. 6 How easy it may be . . to 
fall from one wickedness to another. 1820 Keats Isabel 
xxxii, Sweet Isabel By gradual decay from beauty fell. 
X845-6 Trench Huh. Led. Ser. 11. viii. 280 We fall below 
our position. 1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 49 He was 
ever falling and falling, and no hand was held out to 
help him. 


f c. Of a bird or rider : To alight. Ohs. 

c X400 Destr. Troy 13563 HiS broder. . Fell vnto fote, & his 
foie esyt. 1535 Coverdale i. 14 She fell from the 

Asse. r 1575 Sparhawkes (ed. Harding 1886) 16 That 
will make her fall at marke. 1619 Bert Treat. Hawkesp 
You may perhaps finde her folly giue her leaue to fall again 
vpon the ground within, .twenty yards of you. 

4 d. To go down hill. Ohs. rare. 

1691 T. H[alf,] Acc. New Invent. 223 For the Ships ease 
of falling into the Sea. 

4 e. Of the sun, etc. : To go down ; to sink, 
set. Ohs, 

1633 R. /oJmson's Kingd. 4 Commw. 19 To place.s parellel, 
the Sunne neither riseth, nor falleth. 1658 T. Wjllsford 
Nature's Secrets 37 Those Asterismes. .That in the night do 
either rise or fall. 1669 Sturmy Alariner's Mag. 11. 85 The 
Sun . .is de.scending, or as we commonly say he is fallen. 

8 . Of land: To slope. 

*573 Tusser Ilttsb. (1878) 100 Land falling. .South or 
southwest, for profit by tillage is lightly the best. 1634 Sir 
T. Herbert 7’?'<j:2:/.(i638)3i Parts [of the earth] falling into 
fruitful! dales. 1694 Smith & Walford Acc..Sev.^ Late PPy. 
I. (1711) 62 Rounds up. .in white Cliffs, and fails into shores. 
1862 Temple Bar Mag. IV. 428 The high ground of the 
plateau falls towards this narrow strait. 

9 . Of a river or stream: To discharge itself, 
issue into. 

c X205 Lay. 140X per Lseire falleS i ha sas. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xni. iii. (1495)442 The ryuer Downow.. 
fallith in to the See that hyghte Pontlcum, 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos xx.xiii. 122 The ryuer of tonyre. .falleth there 
in to the .see. 1613 Purchas Pilgr. v. j. 381 The Riuer 
Ganges. . falleth into the Gulfe of Bengala. X705 Arbuthnot 
Coins (1727) 251 'I’he Loir, and the Rivers that fall into it. 
1825 Netv Alonihly XV. 397 Rivers that fall into 

I.ake Huron. 1865 F. liALL in //. //. Wilson's Vishnu 
Purdha II. 150 A river Veiii. .falls into the Krishfid, 

4 b. transf of a road. Obs. 

1693 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. L 389 Lay ott the king’s road, 
where it may fall into the king^s old road. 1706 Ibid. II. 276 
A Road . . failing into the Road leading to Philadelphia. 

10 . Of water, dames, etc. : To subside. Of the 
tide : To ebb. 


a T300 Cursor M. X876 (Cott ) How sal we o kis -waters 
weit Quedir kai he fulli fallen yeit? X340 Hampole Pr. 
Consc. 12i 6 pe se..Ebbes and flowes, and falles agayn. 
*535 Stewart Cron. Scot, II. 451 Quhen that the fiude war 
fawin. 1^0 Narborough /ml in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. i. 
(1711) 66 4 he Water riseth and falls perpendicular ten Feet, 
X726 Swift Gulliver i. v, The tide was a little fallen. x8<|9 
RusKiN Sev. Lamps vii, § y. 18^ The ocean falls and flows. 
x8W Shorthouse Sir PercivalvA. 99 Flames that leaped up 
suddenly and fell again. 1887 Earth and its Story 1 . 33X 
The water suddenly rose an inch and fell again. 

Jig. x63a Lithgow 7 'rav. iii. x 17 Not . . till it [Greece] fell to 
the lowest ebbe.^ X705 Addison Italy Ded. A 2 Their Hopes 
. . rose or fell with Your Lordship’s Interest. xSip Shelley 
Peter Bell the Third iv. xxii, What though . . wit, like 
ocean, rose and fell ? 1886^ Lesterre Durant L v, 66 'The 
grand music rose and fell with a flood of sound. 

b. Of the wind, weather, etc. : To decrease in 
violence ; to abate, calm down. Also in phrases, 
as it fell calm, a dead, flat calm. 

a X300 Cursor AI. 24942 (&tt.) pe storm it fell. X670 Nar- 
borough /ml. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. 17 It fell calm this 
Afternoon. 1752 Washington Barbadoes /ml (1892) 73 
Y^ Wind was fallen. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast x. 24 In a 
few minutes it fell dead calm. x87a Howells Wedd. 
/ourn. 5 The storm fell before seven o’clock. 

11 . fig. Of the countenance : To lose animation ; 
to assume an expression of dismay or disappoint- 
ment. [Orig. a Hebraism.] 

xaSa Wyclif Gen. iv* s Caym was greetll wroth, and ther- 
with felle his chere. C X430 SyrGemr. (Roxb.) 188a Down- 
ward his chere lete he falle. x6xx Bible Gen. iv. 5 Cain was 
very -wroth, and his countenance fell. *7x8 Hickes Sk Nel- 
son /. Kettlewell 1. ii. 13 As soon as he heard the Sound of 
Drum or Trumpet, his Countenance did always fall x8x6 
Scott Antiq. vii, The countenance of the old man fell. 
1888 Q. Troy Town viii. 81 Caleb's face fell a ful! inch. 

12 . To be lowered in direction, droop. Of the 
eyes: To be cast down. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secreiarp n. (1625) 48 The Peacocke. . 
stooping doune to his feet, his feathers fall with the selfe- 
sight immediatly. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 118 The tender 
Sprouts of it, after the leaves are shut, fall and hang down. 
X889 F. M, Crawford Grei/emtein II. xviii. 234 His eyes 
fell before her gaze. 

413., Of anything' heated or .swollen' ;';To,. settle' 
down, Ohs. 

X580 Baret a tv. F 92 The swelling falleth or asswageth. 
1632 Massinger & Field Fatal Dowry ni. i, Fall and cool, 
my blood I Boil not in zeal. 1665 Hooke Aiicrogr. 39 You 
shall find the parts of the upper Surface to subside ami fall 
inwards. 1823 J. Badcock Dom. Amusem. 186 If blisters 
do not fall, lay cloths over them steeped in vinegar. 

4 b. To be worn down. Obs. rare"~K 
1708 Lond. Gass, No. 4499/4 One. .rough Stone weighing 
about 21 Carrats, a Point something fkillen. 

4 14 . To shrink ; esp. of an animal or a limb, 
to become lean. Also To fall in or out of flesh. 

*53® Balsgr. 544/2, 1 fall out of flessche by reason of syck- 
nes.se. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, v. ii. 167 A good leg -will fall 
16x5 (^ROOKE Body o/Man 92 His body fell to the wonted 
scantling.^ a x66x Fuller Worthies (i662i in. 38 The 
cattle, .will fall in their flesh, if removed to any other Pas- 
ture. x686 J. Smith Natural Time 33 A Pendulum . . not 
being so subject to rise and fall, as others are. 1688 R. Holme 
Armory n. vii. 155/1 The tenth year the Tempi e.s [of a horse] 
fall xy. . Swift Direct, to Servants, The cattle are weak, 
and fallen in their flesh with hard riding. 

4 b. Of the complexion : To grow pale. Ohs. 
c X369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 564 That maketh my hewe 
to fal and fade. 


FALL. 

i*15. Of a horse : To fall at or on the crest i to 
have the flesh or skin of the neck drooping or over- 
hanging. Cf. Crest-fallen. Obs. 

1697 Land. Gaz, No. 3303/4 Lost, .one white Nag. .fallen 
at the Crest with the Harness. 1701 Ibid. 3715/4 Stolen, .a 
Sorrel Gelding, .falls on the Crest. 

16. Of (the fluid in) a meteorological instrument; 
To sink to a lower point. 

s6s8 WiLLSFORD Nature's Secrets 154 If the water [in a 
weather glass] falls a degree- in 6 hours. 1660 Boyle iVVw 
Exp. Phys. Meek, xxiii, They found the suspended mercury 
fall a little as they ascended the hill. 1798 tr. f. F. G, de la 
Perozise's Voy. round World II. x. 188 The barometer fell 
considerably. 1825 A. C aldcleugh T rav. S. A mer. I . xi. 342 
The thermometer in the winter seldom falls to freezing. 

Aom. Fitz-Roy in Merc. Marine Ma^.^ll. 358 The quick- 
silver ranges, or rises and falls, nearly three inches. 1887 
C. C. Abbott Waste-Land Wand, ii, 22 As I left the house 
the old mercury barometer was falling. 

b. Of temperature ; To be reduced. 

1871 B. Stewart §Ti When the amount of sensible 
heat in a body diminishes its temperature is said to fall. 
1890 Gd. Words Aug. 553/2 The sun's temperature, .may be 
rising instead of falling. 

17 . Music. To sound a lower note. 

XS97 Morley Introd. Mus. 71 If the base rise or fall, you 
must not rise and fall iust as inanie notes as your base did. 
1674 Playford Skill Mus. hi. 4 If your Bass should fall a 
seventh, it is but the same as if it did rise a second. 1706 
A. Bedford Temple Mus. ix. 177 Teaching them first to 
rise, or fall Six or Eight Notes. 

18. Of a price, rate, rent, weight, etc. : To de- 
crease, diminish, or become reduced. 

1580 I 3 aret F 91 The price of victuall was not much 
fallen. 1602 Carew Cornwall i. 20 b. When the price of 
come falleth, men generally, .breake no more ground, then 
will serue to supplie their owne turne. 1647 Cowley Mis- 
tress^ BargainXf Let no man know The Price of Beauty fain 
so low! <ri687 Petty Pol. Aritk. Pref., The Rents of 
Land are geueralljr fall’n. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. i. v. 
(1869) I. 45 The price of bullion has fallen below the mint 
price. 18^ Chamh. yml. 10 May 303/1 The number, .has 
fallen from four thousand to one thousand. 

b. Of articles for sale/investments, etc. ; To be 
lowered or diminished in price or value. 

1586 A. Day Enr. Secretary ir. (1625) 62 Wools are as yet 
at high rate, but 1 thinke shortly they will fall 1608 Bp. 
Hall Vert. ^ Vices 11. 131 The Covetous, .would de.spach 
himselfe when come falles. X707 Cibber Double Gallant v. 
ii. May all the bank-stocks fall when I have bought 'em. 
X713 Swift yryil. to Stella 6 Feb., My livings are fallen 
much this year. x8oi H. C, Robinson Diary I. 106 
Wheat has fallen in our market from 92^ to 30^ the coomb. 
i8xa G. Chalmers Dom. Econ, Gi, Brit. 466 The exchange 
fell below par. 

III. To lose the erect position (primarily with 
suddenness! : opposed to * stand \ 

*To become suddenly prostrate. 

19. intr. To be brought or come suddenly to the 
ground ; also, To fall prostraiey to the ground^ etc. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 11760 (Cott.) Al J>air idels . . fel vnto ]>e 

f rund. a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxi. 15 J)e iwes wend 
e sould hm fallen in till dust of ded. c 1340 Cursor M. 
23695 (Trin.) Mony floures. .bat neuermore shal falle ne 
dwyne. 1393 Lanol, P. PI. C. i. 1x3 He ful for sorwe Fro 
hus chaire. a 1400-50 AlexanderB^g He stumbilS, .&faUIs^. 
j^BSBk. St. Alban's E vij b, Downe in to the steppis ther 
failyn of his fete. 1556 Aicrelio ^ I sab. (1608) L, The 
extreme sorrpwe. .made her fall as almoste deae to the 
earthe. 1592 Shaks. Rom. ^ Jul. iv. ii. 20, 1 , .am enioyn'd 
. . to fall prostrate here, And beg your pardon. 1632 Lithgow 
Trav. in. 92 Where they fell, there they lay till the mome. 
X67X R. Bohun Disc. Wind 153 Trees, and sturdy Oaks, .fell 
in this Tempest, Acc.Se’iK Late Voy. lu (xyii) 170 

One may easily fall, as upon slippery Ice. 17x9 De Foe 
Crusoe (1840) II. xiii. 279 My horse fell. 1840 Dickens 
Barn, Rudge vi. Starting aside I slipped and fell, 

fill - 1 ®sp. in To fall to the ground : to come 
to nothing ; to be discredited or futile. 

x6xx Bible Proz'. xi . 28 He that trusteth in his riches, shall 
fall. 1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzads Lett. 237 Suffering that 
name to fall to ground.^ 1690 Locke Govt. i. xi. (Rtldg.) 140 
The natural power of kings falls to the ground. 1795 
in Ann. Reg. 126 The injurious epithets .. being prooflless, 
fell to the ground. 1825 Nezo Monthly Mag. X v. 51 False- 
hood is sure to fall to the ground ultimately. 1848 Macaulay 
Ifist. Eng. I. 516 The proposition fell to the ground. Ibid, 
II. i6x Who . . could hope to stand where the Hydes had 
fallen ? 1879 M. J. Guest Lect, Hist, Eng. xxxiv. 346 His 
great hopes fell to the ground. 

C. To come down on (the point of) a sword, 
etc. In the Bible translations, after Heb. use: 
To throw oneself 

1382 Wyclif X Sam. xxxL 4 So Saul caujte his swerd and 
felle ypon it [i388Telde theronne]. 0x400 Lanfrands 
Cirurg. 67 He [a child] fel on bat knyf in |>e former partie 
of be prote. i6ix Bible t Sam. xxxi. 4 Therfore Saul tooke 
a sword, and fell upon it. 18^ [So in R.V.]. 

^ Cricket, Of the wicket: To be knocked 
down by the ball in bowling. (By extension, the 
wicket now said to fall when me batsman is dis- 
missed in any way.) Const. 

xSS9 All K Round No. 13* 306 It was painful to see the 
Colonel’s expression as the sergeant's wicket fell. 1882 
Daily Tel, 17 May, Robinson's wicket falling to Palmer’s 
bowling. x8i9o Sat. Rev. 5 July 5/2 The sixth wicket, .fell 
for Qi. 

20. Used (after Heb. idiom preserved in the Vul- 
gate) with reference to voluntary prostration ; To 
prostrate oneselfin reverence or supplication. Const. 
before, to (a person), in early use with dat., at, -b to 
(his feet, f hand). Also, To fall on ond s face, knees. 
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97X Blickl. Horn. 27 J>as ealle ic Jtc sylle,'sif Ifni feallest to 
me & me weorbast. cxooo Ags, Gasp. Luke xvii. x6 
cyrde he..& feoU to hys fotum. cxzo% Lav. 12716 pe 
mrchebiscop feol [c 1275 mile] < to bes kinges fot. a x^>o 
Cursor M. 16632 (Cotti) pai..on knes be-for him fell. Ibid, 
25646 (G6tt.) 'I'hre kinges com of thrin land to fal pi suete 
sun til hand and gaf him gift. C1386 Chaucer Man of 
Law's T. 1006 Whan sche saugh hir fader , . Sche . falleth 
him to feete. ZH400-50 Alexander 815 Lordls &: othire 
Come to ba-t conqiierour & on knese fallis. x6it Bible 
Rev. xix. 10, I fell at his feete to worship him. 1614 Bp. 
Hall Recoil, Treat, 1069 Their Governours fall on their 
faces to God. x6S3 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's T'mt/.fiii. 6 We 
fell on our knees before her. X850 Mrs. Stowe Unde 
Tom's C. xxvii, ‘ I'm sure of it', said Tom, falling on his 
knees. 

21. {fig, of 19 ). To succumb to attack or oppos- 
ing force, a. Of a fortified place, rarely, of a ship : 
To be taken, 

x6o6 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. v. viu. ix So Illlon fall thou. 1632 
J. Hayward tr. Biondls Eromena 81 The forts left alone 
unsuccour d, would afterwards fall of themselves. 1797 
Nelson in Nicolas Dhp. II. 343 On the quarter-deck of a 
Spanish First-rate, .did I receive the Swords of vanquished 
Spaniards . . thus fell these Ships. 1818 Byron Jttan i. Ivi, 
When proud Granada fell. 1869 W. Longman Hist. Edw, 
III, X, Stirling fell before he could advance to its relief. 

b. Of an empire, government, institution, etc. : 
To be overthrown, come to ruin, perish. 

1780 Harris Philol. Ettq. Wks. (184X) 514 After a succes- 
sion of centuries, the Roman empire fell 1803 Mackintosh 
Def. Peltier Wks. 1846 III. 248 If it [the press] be to fall, it 
will fall only under the ruins of the British empire. x8i8 
Byron Ch. Har. iv. cxlv, When falls the Coliseum, Rome 
shall fall ; And when Rome falls — the World. X874 Green 
Short Hist. i. 20 The faith of Woden.. was not to fall 
without a struggle. 1886 Mrs, C. Praed Miss yacohsen 
I. i. 14 The Ministry was certain to fall in a short time. 

22. In moral sense : To yield to temptation, to 
sin ; esp. of a woman : To surrender her chastity. 

. axtxM Moral Odexs^yo E, E. P, (1862) 32 It is strong to 
stonde longe & liht it is to falle, ^1x340 Cursor M. 258x2 
(Fairf.) Wib how litel speche he most haue couered mercy 
quen ne felle. 1526 Tindale Rom, xi, 9 An occasion to 
faul.^ 1604 Shaks. 0 th. iv. iii. 88 It is their Husbands faults 
If wiues do fall. 1667 Milton P. L. hi. 129 The first sort 
by their own suggestion fell, Self-tempted. 1758 S. Hay- 
ward Semn. xvii. 505 Whien he [David] fell so criminally 
and publickly with Bathsheba. X869 Daily News 2X May, 
No girls:., of any age who are suspected of having fallen. 
1875^ Manning Mission H. Ghost 1 12 The first Adam, .by 
sinning fell and died. 

23. To drop down wounded or dead ; to die 
by violence ; rarely, by disease. Also f to fall dead. 

a 1300 Si. Andrew 104 in E, E. P, (1862) lor As he horn- 
ward wende He ful ded. cxyj4 Chaucer Anel. fy Arc. 170 
Sheo fallethe dede as any stoone. c X570 Marr. Wit ^ 
Science v, 1. in Dodsley O, PI. 1874 II. 382 He.. fought 
and fell in open field. 1592 Shaks. Rom. ^ Jul. v. i. 62 
The life-wearie-taker may fall dead. X63A Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. (1638) 1 15 A brave Prince., fell by the axe of 
treachery, J. Savage Lett. Antients xliv. 106 If I had 
fallen in my Distemper. X743 Bulkeley & Cummins Voy, 
S. Seas had no desire of falling by the Hand of Cap- 
tain C. 1874 Green Short Hist. ii. 80 The greater part of 
the higher nobility had fallen in battle. 

tb. To be taken i\\ of {Q. disease). Obs, 

1538 Hen. VIll in Select. Harl, Misc. (1793) 1:46 Yrion 
of Brearton, John Cocke the pothecary, be fallen of the 
swett in this house. 2653 Evelyn 17 May, My 

servant . . fell of a fit of apoplexy. 

c. of animals. Also in Sporting phraseol., To 
fall to {one's rifle ) : to be brought down by. 

16^ Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 737 By the holy Butcher, if 
he [Ox] felL i 1823 Scoresby yml. 289 Another whale .. 
fell under our lances. 1892 H. Chichester in Diet. Nat, 
Biog. XXIX, 1x6/1 Seven lions fell to his rifle in one day. 
fd. fig. To lapse, die out, expire. Obs. 

XS23 Ld, Berners Proiss. I. Ixiv. 86 heading. The duke 
dyed without heyre, wherlw the dyscencion [descent] fell. 
a 1715 Burnet Time II. 109 An additional excise, that 
had been formerly given, was now falling. X754 Erskine 
Princ. Sc. Law (1869) 187 A tack . . granted to a single 
woman, falls by her marriage. 

e. Cards, To be captured by (a higher card). 
17x2 Pope Rape of the Lock iii. 64 Ev'n mighty Pam, .now 
destitute of aid Falls undistinguish’d by the victor spade, 
X889 ‘ B. W. D.' & * Cavendish' Whist 2 A . . leads knave 
of spades, to which nine, eight, and seven fall. Ibid, 58 
The knave of diamonds must fall to the king. 

24. Phrases (with sense varying betw. 2 1 and 23 ), 
To fall a prey, sacrifice, victim to. lit. smAfig. 

1648 Boyle Seraph. Love xiv. (1700) 85 Thousands fall 
sacrifices to the severer Attribute, a 1774 Fergusson Drink 
Eclogue Poems (1845) 52 The ox. .fa’s a victim to the bluidy 
axe. x 8 zs New Monthly Mag. XV. 523 He.. fell a victim 
to his error. 18^9 T. Sperm Whale 298 Brave men 
have at various times fallen a sacrifice to this kind of daring. 
x88s Masich. Ex<tnt.i 6 July 4/6 The . . books fell a prey to 
the flames. 

25. To stumble f on, into; to be drawn or 
foTCGd into (danger, fire, a pit, etc.) ; f to be caught 
in (a snare). 

<7X000 Ags. Gosp, Matt. xvii. 15 Gft he fylj> on fyr, & 
Xelomlice on waeter. <7x400 Rom. 66so If ye filfen in 
her laas. 1456 How Wise Man taught Son 64 xn Hazl. 
■E. P. P. (x8^) 17X Comon women. .Maks jongmen. .fulle 
yn danger. 1548 Hall Chron. X52 A man entending to avoide 
the smoke, falleth into the fyre. 1564 Complaint Sinner 
in Stemhold, e.tc. Psalms, The righteous man falleth now. . 
or than In daunger of thy wrath. 1585 J. B. tr. P, Virei's 
Sch. Beasies C ij, To make them to fall into their nettes. 
x6xx Bible Amos iiL 5 (^n a bird fall in a snare vpon the 
earth, where no ginne is for him? -— Acts xx'nx.x^ They 
..fearing lest they should fall into the quicke^nds, stroke 


FAIiL. 

saiie. ■ 1694 F. Bragge Z>z^<7. xiv, 477 He per^. 

ceives not the dangers under his feet till he falls into them. 
x823 Scoresby 390 In readiness for bringing up, if 

we seemed to be falling into danger. 1877 Miss yoNca 
Cameos Ser. in. viL 62 They fell into the ambush and were 
all cut off. 

b. fig. To fall into (error, sin, etc.), 
cxx'yS^Lamb. Horn. 63 God. .5ife us swahis will to donne. . 
J>at we ne fallen naut ine sunne. a x^^CursorM, 25400 (Cott.) 
Lat us in na fanding fall. 1340 Hampole Pr. 3438 

In swa many veniel syns we falle. c 1449 Pecock Repr, ir. 
ix. 199 So mi3ti men. .fillen into ydolatrie. <7 1500 Lancelot 
1322 Yow art fallyng in the storng vengans Of goddis wreth, 
X5S3 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 10 Sayncte Augustyne 
. .fell into a chyldishe errour. x6ii Bible 1 Tim. iii. 6 Lest 
. .hee fall into the condemnation of the deuill. 1649 Bp. 
PIall Cases Consc, i, vii. 64 The necessity into which you 
are fallen. X711 Steele Sped. No. 53 F 4 Many new Vani- 
ties which the Women will fall into. 1751 Jortin .Fifrw. 
(1771) IIL i. 21 Many persons fall into mistakes in their 
notions of happiness. 1875 J o wett Plato (ed. 2j 1 1 1 . 202 An 
error into which we have fallen. 

** With the additional notion of breaking up. 

26. Of a building, etc. ; To come down in frag- 
ments. 

c 1275 Lay. XS949 pine walles fulle. 1382 Wvclif Isa. xxi. 

9 He answerde, and seide, Is falle, is falle Babilon, c x4So 
Merlin 37 The toure fallith. XS63 Fulke Meteors \xt>4S) 
20b, The people were fame to dwell abroad in the fields., 
for feare their houses would fall on their heads. 1608 D. T. 
Mss. Pol. 4* Mor. 64 Though the wide world, being broke, 
should chance to fall. Her may the ruiues hurt, but not 
appall. 17SS Lei. in Gentl. Mag. Dec. 561 At the time the 
city [of Lisbon] fell, .on the opposite side of the river., many 
houses also fell. 1820 Milman Hist, yews xvi. (1878) 391 
One of them' [towers] had fallen with its own weight, 
b. Of a substance: To crumble. 

1770-4 A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1803) 1 . 30 Clay, well limed, 
will fail in winter. 

f c. Of a vessel (in the body) : To break down. 
Of a stitch : To give way. Obs. 

16x5 Crooke Body of Man 83 How shal it passe that way 
after those passages and pores are falne, 1654 Whitlock 
Zootomia gxXeX pa.t Taylor, .undertake to mend a stitch 
fallen in their Bodies. 

27. To fall in or to + mould, pieces, powder : to 
break up into fragments, and drop. Similarly, 
to fall in two, asunder. In mod. use to fall to 
pieces is often transf. and fig, ; cf, go, come to pieces 
(see PiECB). 

c 1340 Cursor M". 22708 (Fairf.) Quen godd will sua . . j>at 
mans flexs to mold se fall. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P, R, 
XIII. I. (1495) 438 By strengthe of grete driness therth shulde 
falle to povvder. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 133 The casual 
slipping out of a Pin had made several parts of his Clock fall 
to pieces. 1697 Dampier Voy, (1698) 1 . 215 His Ship, .being 
old and rotten fell in pieces, X799 E. King Munimenia 
Antigua I. 309 They fell to pieces on being touched. 1820 
Scoresby Arctic Reg. I. 254 The whole mass falls 
asunder. 1832 Fr. A. Kemble Let, in Rec. Girlhood 
(1878) III. 2x4 The whole concern must collapse and fall 
to pieces. 1878 Morley Carlyle Crit. Misc. Ser. i. 200 
Would it have been better, .for the old belief gradually, .to 
fall to pieces, 1882 Standard 9 Dec. 2/8 The crew rapidly 
fell to pieces. 

f b. To fall in two, to pieces ; (*S<r.) to give birth 
to a child ; cf. 40 c. Obs, 

1781 Bentham Wks. (1843) X. Ill Mrs. Dunning,. is just 
ready to fall to pieces. X788 Picken Poems, Edina 43 She 
fell in twa wi’ little din. 

IV. 28. To move precipitately or with violence ; 
to rush, Obs. exc. combmed with preps,, as in To 
fall to 'assault (see branch X). f To fall 
about {a person's) ears ; to assail suddenly with 
blows. 

c 1400 Desir, Troy 2867 Other folke vpon fer fell thedur 
thicke. Ibid. X3171 I>ai fell to me fuersly, & my folke slogh. 
a X400-50 Alexander 1133 With IpsX be flammand flode fell 
in his ^en. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondls Eromena 163 
Many Galleyes fall towards them so suddenly. 1660--X 
‘B'e.vys Diary 23 Mar., His master fell about his ears and 
beat him. 

V. To be determined to a specified position or 
object ; to have a certain incidence, 

29. Of a missile or moving body, a movement ; 
also, of light, the sight, etc. ; To have or take its 
direction ; to be determined or directed ; to settle 
or impinge. Const, on, upon. So also of sound. 
To f (ill upon- the ear. 

1658 WiLLSFORD Nature's Secrets 6r A Rain-bow. .formed 
by the light rays of the Sun falling upon vapours, .opposite 
unto him. 1665 Hooke M icrogr. 74 The ting’d Rays . . past 
through them, and fell on a sheet of white Paper. X709 
Berkeley Th. Vision § 35 The rays falling on the pupil. 
*793 Smeaton Edystone Z. § 229 She. - fell upon the south 
reel near the highest part. *834 Medwin Angler in Wales 

I. 290 A random spear, .fell wide of him. 1865 J. G. Bf-rt- 
ram Harvest g/SeaixSj^) 236 The spawn falls at a con- 
siderable distance from the place where it has been emitted, 
1878 G. Macdonald Phantasies II. xvi. 53 The sound of a 
closing door, .fell on my ear. 1886 A. Sergeant No Saint 

II, vi. 131 His eye fell.. upon Ci.ssy. 1890 Spectator to 
May, The dreary forest, where full fight never falls. 1892 
Temple Bar Mag. Apr. 474 The words fell solemnly on the 
stillness. . ■ 

b. To have its eventual situation in a certain 
place, or on a certain object. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid i. vii. 17 The poynt D shall fall 
either within the triangle ABC or without. 1589 Putten- 
HAM Eng, Poesie ii. (Arb.) 86 The Cesure fals iu.st in the 
middle. Ibid. rr. (Arb.) 92 Your sharpe accent falles vpon the 
last siliable. 1705 Cheyne Phil. Princ. § 42. 245 Birds, .lay 
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tfeeir Heads under tlieir Wings, that so the Center of the 
gmvity.. may fall upon the Foot they stand on. x8i6 
Playfair iViaA PkiL (iSip) IL 27- When the perpendicular 
..falls within the triangle. 2875 Ouseley Harmmiy iv4 
di Gause.s the Semitones to fall between the yrd and 4th. 
SO. Of a lot, a choice, or anything that is de- 
termined by fortune or choice : To ‘ light upon ' 
a particular object. See also Lot. 

;^X33Q R. Brunne C/fWA ^810) 224 pe lotefelle on Reynere, 
and on hiswif also, G2385C HAUCEii Z . (?. W. 2942 A riadne, 
The latte is fallen hym upon. 2535 Coverdale P.s. xv[i3, 6 
The lott is fallen vnto me in a fay re grounde., xs<^ Grafton 
Ckr&n. II. 417 After a long fight the victorie fell on the 
Fnglishe part, *603 Shaks. BfucL n. iv. 30 The Soueraignty 
wiir fell vpon Macbeth, xdii Bibee Acish. 26 They gaue 
foorth their lots, and the lot fell vpon Matthias. 1721 Lotid, 
<9^x2. No. 6 qoS/x The Election by Balloting fell upon M, 
d’Erlac. 2838 Thirlwall IV. 47 The suspicion of 

disaffection . .fell on a man of eminent talents, 1853 Macau- 
lay Mist. Mns* HI. 248 The choice . , fell on Whig candi- 
dates. 1855 Kingsley Heroes 11. (i8d8) 241 The people stood 
..weeping, as the lot fell on this one and on that, 

31, To come as a lot, portion, or possession ; to 
be allotted or apportioned. Const f with dai. or 
’\tmto ; impsrs. Also in phrases, /(? fall 
to ones lot or share (see Lot, Skarb;, 

■41x300 Cursor M, 4072 (Cott.) pat blis sal pe neuer fall. 
c 1330 R. Bsunne fr 810) 142 Him felle to be pe toher 

41400 Rom. Rose Sich armour as to bem felle. 1475 
Bk. Noblesse 23 Youre next ertheritaiince tiiat fille to youre 
seide progenitoures. 1578 Fleming P(moj>l. Epist. 35 Al- 
though it [victorie] fall to the lot of the better, yet [etc 3. 
*586 A. Day Secretary ii. (16251 28 One onely poore 
Farme fell to my share, a 1668 Denham Progr. Learmn^ri 
After the Flood, Arts to Chaldasa fell i 2696 tr, Du Monfs 
Voy. Letmni xr] The Comraanderies, .fall to 'em by right 
of Seniority. 2709 Steele No. 180 pi He had an 

Estate fallen to him- 27^2 Fielding % Andrew's n. xiy, 
The hogs fell chiefly to nis care. 1838 Tkirlwall Greece 
li. 32a Many [prisoners] fell to the share of Agrigentum. 
2858 Carlyle Predk. Gt. (1865) I. m. xvi. 234 The whole 
fighting fell to Sir Horace. 1873 Black Pr. Thule m. X31 
A greater treasure than falls to the lot cff most men. 

' 32. To come as a burden or duty. Const, to, on. 


upon ; also to with inf 

' *699 Minsheu Dml. Sp. 6* En^. <2623] sp Doe you know 
when we watch ? This night it fels to the companie. 1604 
Acc. Sev. LMe Poy* u. (2721) 1,74 The loss or Gain falls 
upon the Merchants. 1841 ^rM R.Agric. Sac. II. 1. 23 It 
falls rather to the Zoologist than to the Botanist to notice 
them, 2853 ^ml, R. Agydc. Soc. XIII. i. 2 A charge of 
two cents an acre.. fell to be paid by the allottees. 2885 
Daw Times LXXIX. 188/2 The expense ..must fall upon 
the purchaser, 

b. Followed by inf. To be under the necessity, 
to ‘have to* (he, do, etc,), rare in literary use; 
Qommon in north, dial 

• 2848 Blachw^ Nov. 536 These countries would fall 
to be excluded. 

t33. To appertain or belong ; to be applicable, 
fitting, or proper. Const, dat of indirect obj., 
'pT for, to, till. Oh. , ' ; ’ 

t;ira7 R, Glouc. (1724) 6 Pe bischopriche of Ely, be yle 
of Ely ys, And of al Carabrugge schire, bat boxlo falleb y 
yrys. c 1325 Coerde L. 1392 An engyne. .And.al the takyl 
that therto fel, <2x340 Hampole Psalter xii. 6 Wondirful 
criynge bat falles till contemplatif lyf. 1363 Langl. P. PL 
Al. I. 50 *penrie Reddite' quab God *bat to Cesar falleb.'* 
41386 Chaucer Man of Loads T. 51 Sojourned have these 
marchauntz in the toun A certeyn tyme, as fel to here ples- 
aunce. <2x400 Relig^ Pieces Jr, Thornton MS. (1867J 25 
f Seese jowre callynge.' This worde falles till vs folke of 
religioune. c 1400 Lanfrands Ci'rurg. 298 Blood-letynge. . 
fellib for cure craft bou^ we for pride take it to barbouris & 
to wommen. c 2440 York Myst. xxxi. 338 White clotliis 
we sale fellls for a fonned ladde. c 2450 Bk. Curiasye 640 
in Babees Bk. (2S68) 321 Speke I wylle of ober mystere pat 
fullesto court. 23* • A/oio P lawman lerned Pater Nosier 
20 in Hazl. E. P. P. (1864). 210 He coude. .daube a wall ; 
With all thynge that to husbondry dyde fall. 

tb- impers.\ also c^nu-impcrs. with inf. phr. 
dr subord. cl. as subject. Obs. 

2297 R. Glouc. (1724) 446 pe bones.. yburedeys here vayre 
■ynou, as vel to an kyng- 42300 Seyn fulicui 9 (Ashm. MS.) 
It ne ualle 3 no^t to me . .to be ispoused to be. c 2325 Pleir. 
Mom. 21 It falles to a mihty king, That messager word of 
him bring- 4 1375 Cato Major n. ix. in Anglia VII, Hit 
falleb mon to spende his good. . 2393 Langl. P. PL C, xix. 
286 * Hit falleb nat me to lye.’ 1402 Jack Upland, Pol. 
Poems IL 20 Dede men' should have' but graves, as 
falleth It to dede men. 1428 Surtees Mzsc, 10 Als fallez 
atrew merchaunt to doo. 2563 B. Googe Eglogs (Aurb.) 
*03 She. .supped well as falleth for her state, 

"VI. To come casually, or without design or 
effort, into a certain position. 

34. Of things: To come by chance; esp. f 7b 
fall in or into a persons heart, mind, etc. ; to occur 
to (him) ; also, To fall in ends \road, way, etc. ; 
rarely of a person. 

: 4 1340 Cursor M. 15483 (Fairf.\ How mu^t hit felle in bi 
hert to be-gyn suche a dede. 1423 Lydg. Pytgr. S&wle v. i. 72 
It myghte not fall in no mans mynde fully to descryuen it. 
iS3®Palsgr. 544 'I, I wyil nat do but as it falleth in my 
brayne. 2583 Hollybakd Cmnpo di Fior'^ There is some 
thing fallen I know, not what into mine eyes. 1590 Sir J. 
Smyth ZJfe4. Weap 07 is 2 fh, I will, .answereasmany of them 
[objections] as shall fall into my memorie. 2605 Bp. Hall 
Medit. 4* Vows II. § 44 As for riches, if they fall in my way, 
I refuse them not. 2624 Massinger Renegado n. iv, Nor 
can it fall in my imagination, What wrong you e'er have 
done me. 2656 Burtotls Diary (1828) I. 43 A matter of the 
like nature cannot possibly fell before you. 2677 Hale 
Prim. OHg. Man. i. li. 62 A. .deliberate connexing of Con- 
sequents, which fails not in the common road of ordinary 


men. .1752-, T. . Hollis ■ in Lett. (Camden) 379 

Acquainting you with any thing that fell in my way abroad. 
2862 M, : Pattison Ess. (2889) I. 35 The earliest notice on 
the subject which has fallen m his way. 

35. Of persoas. To come by chance into a 

certain positionji Now chiefly in phrase (of biblical 
origin), (thieves, etc,), j . 

CZ17S Lambp Mom. 79 A mon libte from ierusalem in to 
iericQ and fol impng boues. 1382 Wyclif x. 30 Sum 
man cam doun .fro Jerusalem in to Jerico, and felde among 
theuues, [So 153S in Coverdale ; 2611 in A. V.]^ 2586 A. 
"Day, Eng, Secretary It. (x62s) S9 1 I sithence fell into com- 
panvi 2621 Shaks. Cymi. iii. vi. 76 Be sprightly, for you 
fell Wngst Friends. 2634 Sir T. Herbert 7 raw (1638) 84 
[He] falls among five hundred light horse of Curroons and 
perishes. 2879 Miss Braddon Clow Foot xxvi, I fell amopg 
thieves, and got cleaned out. 2879 M. J. Guest Lect, M isU 
XXX. 296 The mixed company he falls into, 

b. To happen, or be thrown i* into, on, or upon 
(a period of specified character). 

1633 Bf. Hall Hard Texts 376 Ye are now fallen into a 
time wherein there is much opposition to Christ. 1803 Pic 
Nic No. 2 (1806) I. 56 You are fallen on such incorrigible 
times. 1844 Disr.'Ieli Coningsby vi, ii. 226 The degenerate 
days on which he had fallen. 2888 M. Arnold JFw. Crii. 
Ser. II. iii. 91 Gray, a horn poet, fell upon an age of 
prose. 

36. To come naturally, without forcing or effort. 
lit, and 7 ?^. f 7h fall to oneself ; to regain self- 
control. Obs. 

c J400 Lanf rands Cirttrg - In bis roaner b® boon schal 
felle into his joinct. 2527 Torkincton Pilgr. 1,1884) 22 We 
..fell to an Ankyr in the Rode. 2623 Shaks. Hen. VI I! , 
n. L 35 He, ..somethinp: spoke in choller, ill, and hasty; But 
he felj to himselfeagaine. 2760-72 tr. juanjf Ulloa’s Voy. 
(ed.3) II. 287 The ship will fall into her station without any 
difficulty. Mod. When the main features of your plan are 
settled, the details will fall into their places easily. 

87.' To be naturally divisible 

1641 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 66 The Text falls into 
these parts so naturally. tS6z Temple Bar Mag. VI. 388 
The subject,. falls into four divisions. 2876 F. G. Fleay 
Shaks. Manual 11. i 128 The plays fall distinctly into four 
periods. 

"VII. To pass suddenly, accidentally, or in the 
course of events, into a certain condition. 

38. Of persons: To pass (usually, with sudden- 
ness) t in, into, f to some specified condition, bodily 
or mental, or some externaf condition or relation. 

<22223 Ancr. R. 224 He,.feoI so into unhope.^ <12300 
Cursor M. 29084 (Cott.) For wonder sum bai fell in smm. 
Ibid. 20496 (Cott.) All b^r f«ll to slepe onan. 42385 
Chaucer Z. G. W. 590 Cmp., He was failyn in prospente. 
41430 Lydg. ..^44^4:4 1. x. (1544) a, The wretchednes that 
I am in fall,' 4 2489 Qkxicm Sonnes ofAymon xxii. 489 Yf 
thus he wylle doo I sliall falle to peas, a Berners 

Mmn li. 172 , 1 am fallen in to pouerte and mysery. 1548 
Hall Cliron. 24 The Abbot of We.stminster . , fell in a 
sodaine palsey. Ildd. 32 [He] fell in suche favour with the 
kyng. 2568 Grafton Chron. II. 236 He fell to agreement 
With the French king. iSyo-fi I^ambardb Peramb, Kent 
(182^ 212 Shee fell into the travaile of childe biithe. 2655 
Sir' E. Nicholas ia N. Papers (Camden) IL 29S, I am fallen 
'intO'an acquaintance with a most eminent Leueller. 16^ 
B. Harris Parivals Iron Age 239 These two, being both 
Officers of the same Master, fell to difference. 2709 Steele 
& Swift Toiler No. 68 P3 Some, .fall into Laughter out of 
a certain Benevolence in their Temper. 1712 Addison 
Sped. No. 7 T 2, I fell into a profound Contemplation, 
X7SI JoETiN Serm. (1771) IV. i. 54 He fell into an agony 
at the thoughts of it. <<1862 Buckle Civilis. (1873) III. 
iv. 192 Tlie religious semtude into which the Scotch fell. 
2879 Geo. Eliot Coll. Break/. P. 377 Fall to sleep In the 
deep bosom of the Unchangeable. 1879 J* Guest Lect. 
Hist, Eng. xix. 186 Henry fell into one of his fearful 
rages. 

b. To fall in lave ; to become enamoured. 
Const, with. Also tra^tsf. to become very fond of, 
or devoted to. (Cf. 40 c.) 

2530 Palsg.il 544/2,^ I shall fall in love with her. ^ 1592 
Shaks, Thuo Gent. i. ii. 2 Would’st thou then couusaile me 
to fall in feue? 1659 J- Moxon 'Tutor to Astron. 18 To 
make Men fall in love with Astronomy. 2768 Mad. D’Arblav 
Early Diary (1889) I. 25 Ayoung lady or fashion, .has fallen 
in love with my cousin. 2837 Lvtton B. Malirav. 14 We 
must not fall in love with each other. 2866 G. Macdonald 
Amt. Q. Neighb. i. (1878) 6, I would go and fall in love., 
with the country round about. 

39. Of things, whether material or immaterial : 
To pass, lapse (usually, unperceived or by neglect) 
f m, into, t to some specified condition, esp. ar- 
rears, confusion, decay, ruin, etc. Cf. a 6 , 27 . 

41340 Cursor M. 9204 (Trin.) pat kyngdome fel in to 
wrake. 1530 Palsgr. 545/1 This castell falleth to ruynes 
euery day. 2577 Googe Hereshach's Musb. j. 12586) 35 It 
flowreth in June and July, and then falleth to seede. 2579 
Fenton Cukeiard. l (2599) 8 If in this desire he had beene 
satisfied, the peace of Italy had not perhaps falne into so 
sodaine alteration and trouble. 2605 oHAKs. Mach, v. iii. 23 
My way of life Is falne into the Seare, the yellow Leafe, 
2720 OzELL tr. Vert of s Rojn. Rep. I. vn. 424 The Lex 
Lidna fell at length into Contempt. 1761 Hums Hist. Eng. 
III. liv. 167 He found everything fallen into such con- 
fusion. 2827 W. SelwyN- Law Nisi jPr<>< 4 (ed. 4) IL 1227 
The form of declaring with a continuando has fallen into 
disuse. 2879 M. J. Guest Le,ct. Hist Eng. xxxi, 306 
The tribute-, .had fallen into aiTears. 1889' Mrs. C. Carr 
Marg. Malipkmit IL xx. 203 The wane of the, day had 
fallen into dusk. 

40. With compl. (adj., sb., or prepositional 
phrase) : To become (whatever the complement 
signifies). 

The Qompl. .'usually denotes either an unfavourable con- 
dition, or one that comes in the ordinary course of events. 


a. with ad^. as complement {e.g. ill, lame, 
sick, vacant, etc.). To fall due \ see Due, 

1382 Wyclif Gen. xxvi. 13 The man fel ryche. <2 2400-50 
Alexander Philip falne [was] sare seke, 2530 Palsgr. 
545/1 My lorde entendeth to gyve him the nexte benyfyee 
that falleth ' voyde. <<2533 Ld. Bernkrs Huon cixii. 629 
heading. To fel aquaynted with the fayre damoysel. 1607 
Topsell Four-f. ZV«.v/4 (1673) 241 The King fell exceeding 
angry. 2658 A. Fox tr. Wurtd Surg. ii. xi. 89 When a 
party is wounded in the Back .. he fels lame. 2667 Sir 
G. Lyttleton in Hatton Corr. (1878) 51 Falling very ill 
again..of feavor. 2752 Smollett iV4. vii, She fell sick 
of sorrow and mortification. 1820 Southey Life Wesley 
IL 414 His horse fell lame. 2858 Carlyle Predk. Gt. 
(1865) I. HI. iii. 147 The Teutsch Ritters were fallen money. 
le.ss. 2879 Froude Cmar xviii. 303 All the offices fell 
vacant together. 1889 A. Sergeant Luck of House 1 . ix, 
229 Her tongue would fall silent. 

h. with as compL Now only in to fall heir* 
2S91-2 Ld, Bacon Lei. in Spedding Life 4 Lett (1861) L 
116 His eldest son is fallen ward. 1606 G. w[oodcocke] tr. 
fitstiiis Hist. 29 b, At last they fal friends out of a volun- 
tarie consent, 2627-77 Feltham Resolves i, xix* 35 Tis 
gain, .that makes man fall a Traitor. 1802 Harper's Mag 
Dec. 100/2 The elder, .eventually fell heir to a certain 
estate. 

t e^ with as complement. Obs. exc. dial. 
2508 Barclay Shyp of P'olys 14 They fall out of tfieyr 
mynde. 2530 P.vlsor. 544/1 He is fellen all on a sweate, 
1577 B, Goock 1 /eresdack‘s Husb. i, 11586)4511, H€y..yfit 
be carryed into the Loft, rotteth, and the vapour being over- 
heated, falleth on fyre and burneth. 2578 Lyte Dodoens m, 
xxvi..352 Them that waxe mad or fall beside thernselve^ 
1632 Weever Anc. P'tm. Mon. 691 Leyland. .fell besides his 
wits. 2823 PiCKHN Poems, Auld Tounna 43 Blear-e'ed 
Kate had fa’n wi' bairn. 2S77 E. Peacock N. W. Line. 
Gloss., Fall wf bairn, to become pregnant, 
d. I'o fall to be : to come to be, 

2548 tJpALL, etc, Flrasm, Par. fokn 42 Our mynde ought 
not so to be delited in the contemplacion of hye thynges 
that we fall to be careles of our common stocke. 2663 Ger- 
BiER Counsel 44 The peeresof Brick or Stone between them 
[window-<ases], will fell to be of a fit width.^ <x 2725 Burnet 
Own Time (1766) L 443 William fell to be in ill terms with 
his mother. 2887 Stevenson Misadv. % Nicholson iv. 6 
The memory of his faults had already lalkn to be one of 
those old aches. 

41 . a. Of a benefice or its revenues ; To la|Tse, 
revert to the feudal superior, fib. Of an office, 
living, holding : To become vacant. Obs. 

2530 Palsgr. ^44/1 So sone as t'hou cannest st any offyc® 
fall, come aske it of the kynge. 2550 Crowley Epigr, 948 
Reuersions of fermes are bought kmg ere they fall. 2^3 
Wills 4- IfW. N. C. (Surtees) __ I L 76 To remay ne.. in the 
manor house of Thirlwall, untill Newbiggen fall 1665 J. 
Webb StoneHeng (1725) 119 He returned into England 
when His Place fell ' x686 R. P urn. Life Us$her,^t... 
obtained a grant of a patent,. of .such impropriations 
belonging to the Crown, as were then leased out, as soon 
as they .should fall a 2725 Burnet Onm 'Time IL 286 The 
hlaster-ship of the temple was like to fell 2796 J ane Austen 
Pride Pnj. (2885) L, xvi. 68 When the living fell, it was 
given elsewhere, 1839 Keightley Hist Eng. IL 48 The 
revenues should' fall to the crown. 2872 Freeman Norm. 
Conf, (2876) IV, xvii. 58 Tlie new 'Minster was held t& 
fall by the treason of its Abbot 
t42. To change, turn to, into (something 
worse). Obs. 

1393 Langl. P. PL C. xxr. 1.08 ^5oure fmunchise hut frw 
wa.s fellen is to braldom. 1393 Gower Conf. J. 7 Love is 
falle into discorde. Ibid, 111 . 275 Which .. From aungels 
into fendes felle. 2426 Audelay 13 Ale the wyt of this 
word fallus to foly. 2586 A. Day Er.g. Secretary n. i 3 
Your writing, .falleth otherwise to a manner of reproaching, 
f 43. Of the weather : To turn out, prove to be. 
1633 G. Herbert 'Temple, Complaining ii, A. silly file. That 
live or die According as the weather falls. 

VIII. To occur, come to pass, befall, result. 
■f4A. To arrive in course of time. Cf. C'ojiKu:?. 19 . 
1340 Hampole Pr. Consc.2616 In erthe sal duelle i>o bodis 
alle, Until hat dredful day .sal falle. 2340-70 Alex, ^Dind. 
3:13 We mowe tellen onr time whan fe tune fallus. 2697 
I>RYDEN Virg. Georg, iv. 337 Two Honej'- Harvests full in 
ev'ry Year. ■ 

45. Of a special day or season : To come or occur 
at a stated time, or within stated limits. 

IZ97 R. Glouc. (1724) 277 A Seyn Austyne.s day yt was, 
as yt val{> in May. a 1300 Cursor M. 27283 •4 77 iCott.) |>at 
friday wa.s our leuedy day. .But now ful selden fallez it soo. 
<r'2392 Chauci-ir Astral, n. § 12 The xiij day of March fil 
vp-on a Saterday. 2663 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 1 . 1 § 20 
The II Generation after Moses, which will fall about the 
time^ of Samuel 1694 Holder 'Time viii. 101 The Vernal 
Equinox, which at the time of the Nicene Council fell upon 
the 2ist of March, falls now above 10 days sooner, 2853 
Maurice Proph. tg Kingsxx. 352 The date, .falling between 
the years 610 and 600 before Christ. 1889 Repent. P, 
Wentworth III. iv. 44 Easter fell early that year. 

46. Of an event, etc.: To come to pass; to 
happen, to occur. Obs. exc, poet, a, simply; 
rarely with adj. as complement. 

c 2Z90 S. Eng. Leg. I, ify'512 Mani miracle hat feol U'day. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 12284 (Trin.) Wherfore haue ye leten }>is 
falle. 1383 Wyclif jSftr/wjr. xlviil 29 He .shewide thingus 
to come, .er that thei fellen. c 2450 Lonelich Grail ivi. 64 
A famyne that .schold fallen in gret Bretaygne. 2533 Ld. 
Berners Froies. I, cxivl i74 Lykewise they woll deale with 
vs if the case fell lyke. a 1547 Surrey A eneid 11. 897 A 
.sodein monstrous marvel fell 2633 Bp. Hall Ha^-d 'Texts 
521 The death of this cruel Tyran.. shall fall about two 
moneths after this later period. 2764 Gold.sm. 7 raw 57 Oft 
a sigh prevails, and sorrows fell 1823 Longfellow Life 
(2891) 1 . iii 33, I am rather soriy that the Exhibition falls 
so late in the year. 2878 Tennyson Q. Mary v. i, If wax 
should fall between yourself and France. 
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. h. with dat as Indirect obj., or iOj Utifo, Also 
with adj. as compl, Obs. exc. arch. ■ 

<71300 Cursor M. App, ii. 706 Thei coitnen lepand Vider- 
warde, and f?at hem fel swi^jc harde. 1375 Barbour Bruce 
II. 45 Sa hard myscheiff hym fell, a x4oo-^a A iexauder 2722 
pfi mare viifryndschip barfore fall sail he neuire. cx4$o 
Merlin. 10 It. .neuer fill to woman saf oonly to. me. a 1533 
Ld. Berners Huon vii. 15 The peteoiis aduenture that fell 
..to the two chyldren. 1583 SEMPiixi?/. 0/ St. A ndrois in 
Bailates 11872) 218 A vengeance fea him. k8. . Tennyson 
Grasshopper Poems (1830) 108 Shame fall ’em. 

C. impers; also qnB,si-zmpers. with subject 
clause. Now rare. Const. daL, rarely with adj. 
as com pi. f /dim febi well : he ipTospeved. + // 
falleth profit', it proves profitable. \ May fall I 
(in ME. = mayhap, perhaps) : see May. 

etzso Gen. «§■ Ex, 1521 Nic^ede Sat folk him fel wel. 
c xyifi Cursor M. 11929 (Fairf.) Hhyt fiUe vpon an holiday 
, , Ihesu and othir childryn in samyn went hem by the rever 
to gamyn. 1375 Cantic. de Creatione 638 in Anglia I, By 
pe weye it fel hem hard : an addre to hem gan lepe, c 1375 
Cato Major i. viii. in Anglia VII, Gfte failed pe wyf bit 
hatei? pat loueb pe goode hosebande, <71380 Wyc lie .S'!*’/. 
Whs. ill. 431 It falle}? profyte to summe men to be bounde 
to a stake, a 1400-50 A lexander 2600 |>of u.s fall now to fiee 
we may na ferryre wend, a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon lx. 210 
So it fell that, .kinge Charlemayn sent tor hym. 1611 Bible 
2 Kings iv. ii It fell on a day that bee came thither. 1868- 
70 Morris Earthly Par. U890,) 387/2 As it fell . . an elder 
*gan to tell The story. 

d. In phrases, Fair fall. Foul fall : may lijood or 
evil befall. Also, Fall what can., will, fall'. 
happen what may; through thick and thin. 
a laas Leg. Kath. 1376 O. leue feren, feire is us i-fallen. 

Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 277 My lady sovereyne. .ys 
so good . . 1 prey to God that ever falle hire faire. c 1440 
York ETyst. xvi. 50 Faire falle \}e my faire sone. a 1450 
K'nt. de la (1868) 37 Falle what wolle falle, y wol do 
more euelle. 1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 27 Fair fall that 
forster that so well can bate his hownde. 1631: Ma.ssingkr 
Emp. East ii. i, I will not come behind, Fall what can fall 1 
1631 Baxter / w/C Bapt. 100 Fair fall to the Antinomians. 
ax775 Hobie J/oble i. in Child Ballads {yZ^o) w\. clxxxix. 
2/1 Foul fa the breast first treason bred in! 1787 Burns 
To a Haggis i, Fair fa’ your honest, sonsie face, i860 
Martin Horace 218 Foul fall the day. x2&4 Cheshire Gloss. 
S.V., * Fair-faw Johnny; he’s best lad o’ th’ two.’ 

47. To come in th.e course of events, or of orderly 
treatment. Const, with dat. infin. To fall to be, 
to be {spoken of, etc.). 

1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 34 The feaste of saynt Anyan 
fell to be the same tyme at Orleaunce. 1535 in Ellis Orlg. 
Lett. Ser, in. 1 . 317 The same gentleman that toke hym 
may convaye hym to the forsaide place wher he shall faule 
to be upon monday next. x6m Sir T. Herbert Trav. 87 
The Gardens fall in the next place, to bee spoken of. 1639 
Gentius ServitEs Inquis. (1676) 872 With ease they are 
made, becau.se with ease they are revoked, .as it falls to be 
most commodious for their businesses, a 1715 Burnet Chon. 
Time (1724) I. iii. 372 A Church falling to be given in that 
•way, the electon? had a mind to choose me. 1863 Burton Bk. 
Hunter 310 Had it fallen to be edited by a philosophical 
enquirer. 1879 b'ROUDE Caesar vii. 62 The campaign of Sylla 
in the East doe.s not fall to be described in this place. 
1884 Dailv News ii Feb. 5/5 The advance would fall to be 
made in the driest time. 

t48. To come as a consequence or result. Const. 
hy, from, of, out of Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4520 iCott.) Was bar nan emang ham all 
Cuth saiquat j?hr-of suld fall. 1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. 
R. VII. iii. (1495) 223 Of that ytchynge fallyth many scailes. 
c 1400 Lanf ram's Cirurg. 191 Icchinge & scabbe . . fallij? ofte 
of .salt metb. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour C], Yet shalle I 
saye . . how it haj^ped , . and what fylle therof. a 1533 Ld. 
Berners Huon li. 4 Wherby so many illes haue iallen. 
<71585 ,R. ’Bhowu'e. Answ. Cartwright 57 Other matters, 
which fall out of the former prooles. ^ a 1656 Bp. Hall 
Soliloquies 35 What can fall from defective causes but im- 
perfect effects ? 

tb. To turn to, result in ; to turn out, result. 
ax^ao Ciirsor^ El. 15420 (Cott.) To |?aim b^^t be cheping 
did, it fel to mikel vnspede. Ibid. 29058 iCott.) pat bi fast 
to .saul fode mai falle. 1377 Langl. P. Pi. xn. 47 Felyce 
hir fayrnesse ; fel hir al to sklaundre. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R. xvn. clxxxv. (1495) 727 Dronkenesse fallyth ofte 
in mannys slowthe and spouse brekynge, C1400 Desir. 
Tr<y' 8934 All cure fare & oure fortune hath fallyn to pe 
best. 161X iii. 18 Sit still . .vntill thou know 

how the matter will fall, 1699 Bentley P/w?/. 21 x Let the 
dispute about Comedy and Susarion fall as it will, 

fc* Fdll ^ (after * what ’) : To happen to, to 
become of, Gf, Become 4. Obs. 

c 1430 Ck^. Assigne 130 And askede hym, in good feythe 
what felle of be chyldren. X485 Caxton Paris ^ F. 45 What 
shal falle of you my lady. 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II, 
Ixxviii. Clxxiv.3 234 No man knewe what sholde fal of theyr 
bodyes, 

IX. Transitive senses, . 

*b 4-9. To let fall, drop ; to shed (tears) ; to cast, 
shed (leaves) ; to bring down (a weapon, the hand, 
etc.). Obs, exc, in Bellringing (see quot. 1868). 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 66 It wolde make an harde hert man to 
falle the tens of his yen. 1594 Shaks. Rick. iii. 135 

To morrow in the battell. .fall thy edgelesse Sword. 1598 
Sylvester Du Bartas ii. ii. ii. (1641) xx/ofa A spark, that 
Shepheards Have fain . . Among dry leaves. 1598 Grene- 
WEY Tacitus' Ann. i, xii. (1622) 23 Aruiinius wife, .not once 
falling teare, nor crauing fauor. 1600 Shaks. A . Y. L. 
III. V, 5 The common executioner . . Falls not the axe upon the 
humbled neck, But first begs pardon. x6io — 7 ’m/, 11. i. 296 
Fall it [your hand] on Gonzalo. a 1628 F Greville Poems, 
Cselica xxxvi, He had falne his Fathers Canne, All of Gold 
in the deepe. 1632 Nabbes Covent Garden i. v, You’ve 
fallen my glove. 1665 G. Havers P. della Valle's Trav. 


i?./w</<<j5 2 We cast Anchor without falling our sails. iSds- , 
76 Ray Biora 26 Shrubs which fall their leaves in the w’inter. 
1808 J. Barlow Columb. vii. 201 They , . the sullen draw- 
bridge fall. 1868 Denison Clacks Sf Watches (ed. 5) 415 
in some parts of England they never raise and ‘ fall ’ the bells 
in order. 

tb. To ^ drop’, not to insist on. Obs. 
a 1700 Dryden (J ), 1 am willing to fall this argument. 

t c. To drop, give birth to (lambs, etc.). Ohs. 
1596 Shaks. Eierck. V, i. iii. 89 The. .Ewes, .did in eaning 
time Fall party-colour’d lambs. 1667 Colepresse in Phil. 
Trans. Ii. 480 A White Lamb fain on a Common, 
t 50. To let down, lower in position or direc- 
tion. To fall one’s crest : see Crest. Obs. 

1692 Capt. Smith's Searnads Gram. ii. xxii. 133 Causing 
a hlatross to raise or fall the Gun with an Hank-spike. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa vi. V. 82 Half rearing the lids, 
to see who the next-comer was ; and falling them again. 
*795 J; Philiups Hist. Inland Navig. 8 Method employed 
. .to raise or fall ve.ssels out of one Canal into another. 
i*b. To cause to settle or subside. Obs, 

1789 Trans. Soc. Enc. Arts II. 235 Throwing in a small 
quantity of oil to fall the froth. 

t C. To lower (^the voice), either in pitch or 
loudness. Obs. 

1626 Bacon Syhta § 105 To raise or fall his Voice still by 
Half-Notes. 1748 Dodsley Preceptor Introd. (1763) I. 44 
Emphasis is raising the Voice, Cadence is falling it. 

t d. To lower (a price, etc.) ; to bring down in 
value, depreciate ; to depress (the markets Also, 
of land : To become worth less (rent), Obs. 

1677 Yarr ANTON Eng. Imprav. 149 The Lands fall Rents, 
1691 Locke Lenver. Interest Wks. 1727 II. 8 Yon fall the 
Price of your N ative , Commodities. 1717 Newton in 
Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) II. 425 In raising and falling 
the money, their King’s edicts have sometimes varied a 
little xqzz Lett .from Mist's Wkly. J^ttl. II. 41 The turning 
of Aloney in Stocks ; and raising and falling the Market. 
X790 Burke Er. Rev. 282 He falls the value of his land 
and raises the value of assignats. 

i' 61. To bring or throw to the ground ; to over- 
throw. lit. ^TiiSJig. Obs. 

<7x300 K. Alts. 7186 He hath take my castelis ; He hath 
falle my torellis. 1362 Langl. P. Pi. A. m, 43 Bere wel bin 
ernde- .Concience to falle, <7x420 Sir Amadace (Camd.) 
xxxviii, God may bothe mon falle and rise. 1586 A. Day 
Eng. Secretary it. (1625) 78 By desire men are enflamed, by 
anger kindled, fallen by errour. <j:x625 Boys IFks. {iSzg) 
301 The serpent doth, .bruise our heele and so fail vs. 

b. Of a horse ; To ‘ throw ’ (its rider). U. S. 

I'he wk. conjugation indicates that this is taken as another 

word, f. Fall sb. 

a 185X W. Colton Ship <5- Shore viii. 139 The servant-boy 
. .told how the animal had failed him three times. 

c. To cut clown (trees). Obs. axe, dial, or ^7. JS*. 
CX386 Chaucer Knt's T. 2930 The leestes and thebviddes 

alle ffiedden for fere, whan the wode was fnlle. c 1420 Pallad. 
on Husb, 11. 437 Nowe make is to falle in .season best. 1523 
Fitzherb. Husb, § 134 To fall the vnder wode. 1685 Col. 
Rec. Pennsylv. I. 128 A Penalty to be laid upon such as 
Cutt or fall Marked, .trees. 1^5 H. Repton Landscape 
Card. 75 The most beautiful places may., be formed 
by falling, .trees. 1875 Parish Smsex Gloss, s.v., These 
trees are getting too thick, I shall fall a few of them next 
year. 1883 E. Ingersoll in Harper's Mag. Jan. 201/1 We 
must fall a tree straight and true. 

f 62. To throw, direct, cause to impinge {upon).. 

« 1774 Goldsmith . 9 «<nr/. Experim. Philos. (1776) II. 235 
A number of plain glasses, united to fall their rays upon the 
same spot, would actually burn. 

causative. 

■f 53. =>* ' To fall from ’, ♦ to fall down Obs. 
c 1450 Si. Cuthbert (Surtees) 5993 How a 5onge man felle 
a tre. 1665 SirT, Herbisrt Tranr. (1677) 201 If vve miss 
One step, we headlong fall the precipice. 

64. To have as one’s share, come in for, obtain. 
Ohs. exc. dial. 

[Derived from 31, by transposition of subject and object.] 

<7 1400 Destr, Troy 2406 A mede . . That ye faithfully 
shall falle. a 1568 A. Scott Poems {xZzds 51 Feind a crura 
of the scho fawis.^ tfi37~So Row Hist. Kirk (1842.) 89 If a 
minister depart this life after Michaelmas, his executors shall 
fall that year's stipend. X641 Best Barm. Bks. (Surtees) 26 If 
they bee under five the procter falleth none, .if there bee 
above five the procter falleth one. X690 W. Walker Idiomat. 
Anglo-Lai, 164 He heard that Dion had fallen a good 
estate. 1750 Song, Ford that in Collect. Loyal Songs 43 
The Whigs think a’ that weal is won. But Faith they ma' na 
fa’ that. [Cf. X795 Burhs For d' that iv, Guid faith he 
raauna fa’ that.] 1889 Elanley ^ Corringham Gloss., Fall, 
to get, to receive. 

X. Witb. prep, (and prepositional phrases). 
Besides the prepositions prom, into, out of, to, which natur- 
ally follow fall, it is construed with a variety of others, for 
which see above ; in tlie following combinations the sense is 
more or less specialized. 

65. Tail a — To set about, take to, begin 
(some action). Now only with vbl. sbs. in ~ing. 

Cf. fall on- {64 a), and A prep.^ 13 b. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Episi. 274 Democritus . . fell a 
laughing at what so ever he sawe done. 1635 Sibbes SouVs 
Conf. Pref. (1638) ii Luther when he saw Melancthon. .falls 
a chiding of him, a X644 ChilJ-INGw. Serm. ii, <1664) 43 He 
is scarse a man.. till he fall a work. 1749 ^'ielding Tom 
fottes V. vi, Mr. Jones now fell a trembling as if he had 
been shaken with the fit of an ague. 1867 Trollope Ckron. 
Barset^ II. liii. loi She reined in her horse and fell 
a-weeping. 

66 . Fall across . To come upon by chance, 

meet with. 

1886 ‘ Hugh Conway’ i!i?VzV«-<^rjDi?Wv, I happened to 
fall across Estmere.. in the, parE 


'57. Pall at , fa. To be drawn or pass 

suddenly into (debate, strife, etc,)* To fall at 
: see Square, d/v. 

<7 1400 M aundev. (Roxb.)xv. 6g Thtirgh drunkenness f^ai 
fall at grete wordes. 1525 2 Propk. St. Eng- in Furniv. 
Ballads frotn EISS. I. 306 Ffiaunders and England shall 
fall at decensyoun. 1648 Herrick Bag of Bee i, Two Cupids 
fell atbdcis. 

f b. I^all at hand. To be near at hand, to be 
going to happen. O/zj. 

1529 More Comf. agst.Trib. i. Wks, 1 139/1 Create perilles 
appeare here to fall at hande. 

68. raUbeMad — To drop into the rear of, 
be outstripped or leftbebind by. 

1856 Titan Mag. Nov. 443/x A man who has fallen behind 
his age. 1890 T. F. I'out Hist. Eng, from 1689. 12 Dutch 
commei’ce was now falling behind that of England. 

60. rail down . a. See prep. 

1712 Berkeley Pass. Obed. § 27 Suppose a prince, .to fall 
down a precipice. 

b. To descend or drop down (a river, etc.), ■ 

1699 Dampier Foy, II. 1. 103 We fell down from Hean to 
our Ships. 1761-2 FIume Blist. Eng. (1806) V. Ixxk 296 The 
army quickly tell down the rivers and canals from Nimeguen. 
1790 Beatson Edit. 4* Elil. Elem. 310 They fell down the 
river, till they came up to the 7 Dutch Ships. 

60. Tall from . a. See simple senses, fb. 

To drop off in opinion from ; to disagree with. 

<71380 WvcLiF Wks. III. 342 We mai see ..how fes 
popis fallen fro Petir, and myche more |jei fallen fro Crist. 
1646 Sir T. Brow'ne Pseud. Ep. 1. vii 27 Galen .. in some 
things hath fallen from him [Hippocrates].' 

f c. To drop away from, iorsake, revolt against ; 
to renounce one’s allegiance to, or connexion with. 

1535 CovERDALE yer. Iii. 3 Sedechias fel from the kynge 
of Babilon. 1548 Hall Ckron. 148 b, After this spousage, 
the Kynges frendes fell from hym. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. 
Prayer 24 Suflfre vs U-t ..to fal from thee. 1595 

Shaks. yofm in. i. 320 England, I will fall from thee. 1649 
Bp, Reynolds Hosea-x. 37 'Achitophel, a man of great wis- 
dome fals from David. 

f d. To drop out of, give up (a practice or pur- 
pose) ; to depart from, break (a commandment). 

15x3 More in Grafton Ckron, II. 769 Theeve.s. .never fall 
from their criift, after they once fiill thereunto. xS3S Cover- 
dale yndg. it. xg Tliey wolde not fall from their purposes. 
1542- 5 Bkinklow Lament, (1874) 85, I exhorte yow .. to .. 
fall from your accustomed ydolatry. x8xi Chalmers Let. 
in Life 4* Lett. (1851) I. 243 In the. .life of every individual 
..this commandment is fallen from. 

e. —Fall <^(see 91 d) from. 

1600 E. Blount ir. Conesiaggio 290 Tlie French admirall 
. .being ill intreated in this cruell fight, fell from tlie gallion 
Saint Slathew. 

61. Fall in { — into) . fa. To come upon 

by chance, light upon. Obs. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. ii iv. 156, ‘ I falle in floreines quad Jjat 
freke. 

"b. = Fall info 62 d.. 

ri386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 236 They fille in speche. 
<z X450 Knt. de la Tour (t868) 26 As thei felle in talkinge . , 
one of hem saide. 1523 Ld. Berners B'roiss. 1 . c.x]ix. 177 
He fyll in seruyee with a man of armes. 1530 Falsgr. 544/2, 

I fall in aqnoyntaunce with hym. 1632 J. Hayward tr. 
Biondi's Eromena 81 She feared . , to . . fall in conference 
with him. 

c. To fall in hand to ox with', to set oneself 
to (an action), set upon (a person). See Hand. 

62. Fall into — - — , To come into, by 

chance Or otherwise ; to drop into. To fall again 
intoi to get back into, be restored to. Ohs. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I- clxix, 207 He fell agayneinto 
the princes love. 1698 T. Froger Foy. yg We durst not fall 
into the Bay till break of Day. 1709 Steele Ta.tler'tAo. 83 
I* I, I happened this Evening to fall into a Coffee-hou.se near 
the ’Change. X745 F. Thomas yrnl. Anson's Foy. 108 They 
fell into the Harbour unknown to themselves and by mere 
Chance, the i6th Day. 

f b. To make a hostile descent or inroad 
upon. Obs. 

1665 Sir T. Herbert Tmw, (1677) 244 Some Pioneers In- 
habitants of Coon-sha .. fell into his naked quaiter. 1684 
Scanderbeg Rediv. iv. 62 The Tartars of Dialogrod falling 
into the Ukrain- <*17x5 Burnet Own Time sxZzJi t, 344 
l<.eady either to invade them, or to fall into Flanders, 

G. To take (one’s place), take one’s place in (the 
ranks, etc.), lit. and jdg. 

1632 J. Hayward tr. BiondPs Eromena 145 Two hundred 
of them falling into a close order, interposed themselves. 
x888 W. J. Knox L^tle Child of Staffer ton iv. 49 la a 
moment they all fell into their places. 1889 TzWJi weekly 
ed.) 13 Dec. 3/3 Negotiations were opened with the lighter- 
men . . in the hope of getting them to ‘ fall into line * with 
those unions. 1890 S. Barbary Corsairs i. xtv. 

174 The Christian fleet was slower in falling into line. 

d. To engage in. enter upon {esp. talk) ; to begin 
the discussion of (a subject). Also, to become the 
subject of (discourse). 

<7x475 RanfCoily;argQ Into sic talk fell thay. 1590 Sir 
J. Smyti-i Disc. Weapons *3 They fall into argument of 
some .such matters. 1666 Pepys Diary 14 Aug., We .. fell 
into dancing. X673 Temple Ess. Ireland Wks, X73X 1 . 109, 
I know not what it was that fell into Discourse t’other Day. 
1711 Addison Sped. No- 124 r2 We must immediately fall 
into our Subject. 185X Dixon IF. Penn xxv. (1S72 ■ 225 I'he 
merchants and craftsmen had fallen into their callings. 1889 
F. PiGOT Strangest yaurti, 163 One lady bad fallen into 
conversation with them. 

t e. To come within (the range of ) ; to be taken 
in or grasped by. Obs. rare. 




FALL. 


1586 A. Bay Secrefaiy ir. (1625) 16 He fell Into your 
notice. 1613 Shaks. Nen. VllI, in. li. 340 Those things 
you haue done. . Fall into’ th’ compasse of a Preimmire. 
*71* Addison Sfiect. No. 415 Fio The intire Concavity [of 
the dome] falls into your Eye at once. 

t "J’o come itnder, be included among. Ohs. 
1386 A. Bay En^. Secretary i. go They [letters] . . doe for 
the most part, fall into the, - Befensorie orExcusatorie kinde. 

g. To comply or take up with, accommodate 
oneself to. Also, to have recourse to. 

1714-5 Atterbwry Servu 13 Mar., We fall into all his 
Gomraands and Directions. 1788 Prihstuey Lect. Hist. v. 
Hi 404 The generality of nations have fallen into the method 
of stamping: them. 1790 Mad. B'Arblay June, We 
fell immediately into our usual Windsor life. 1S90 T. F. 
Tovr Hist. Eng. from 1689, 128 The ignorant masses fell 
blindly into the plans of the United Irishmen. 

h. . To get or drop into ; a habit, etc.). 

s 836 A. Sergeant No Saint I. vii. 141 He had fallen into 
a trick of walking with bent head. 

63. To fall off . a. Ofan animal : To lose 

appetite for (food) ; to refuse, b. Of a vessel : To 
deviate from (her course). Cf. 91 c, g. 

1745 Mortimer in Trans. XLill. 5^ As soon as a 
Cow falls off her Meat, give her another Bo.se. 1839 T, 
Beale Sperm Whale 316 [He] called out. ■ for the helmsman 
to. .allow the ship to fall off her course. 

64. rail on — — . t a. To pass suddenly or 
break out into, set about (an action or state), Ohs. 

^1300 Cursor M. 14008 (Cott.) Sco fell on siiillc a grete, 
pat a! SCO was vr lauerd fete, 1513 More in Grafton C/i7'on. 
II. 763 Thus should all the realme fall on a rom-e. 1632 
Lithgow TrazK vi. 262 The fellow fell on trembling. 1670 
Narborough in Acc. Sezt. Late Voy. 1.(1711152 We 
fall on fitting of our Rigging and getting the Ship fit. 1737 
Whtston yosepfms' Atitigf. vr. vi. §3 If any one.. fell on 
eating, .he should be accursed, 

b. Mil. To make a hostile descent or attack 
upon, join battle with ; to rush upon, assault. 
(With indirect passive.') 

c 1400 Destr. Troy io$i$ Ffallys on hym fuersly, frap hym 
to dethe. 1548 Hall Chron. 214 b. He feared lest the . . corn- 
men people, .would fall on hym, as one that fled away. 1667 
Evelyn Mein. (1857) I. 26 The Dutch . . were fallen on our 
fleet at Chatham. ^11715 BcjrNet Ouen Time (1823) I. 533 
No merchants' ships should be.. fallen on, till .six months 
after a declaration of war- 1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. ii. 61 
Stewart . .fell on the episcopal city of Elgin. 

iransf. zxi^fig. *662 J. Davies Voy. Ambass. 419^ When 
the Ambassador . . was pleas'd to fall on any with his ordi- 
naiy Language. 1667 Pepys Diary V. 179 The Par- 
liament., are likely to fall heavy on the business. 1711 
Steele Sped. No. 260 f t You cannot fall on a better Sub- 
ject. a 1715 Burnet Own Thm II. 38 The house of Com- 
mons were resolved to fall on all the ministry. 1827 O. W. 
Roberts Cmtr. Amer. 126 A heavy sea falls on the coast. 
1840 Barham Ingol. Leg,., Bagmaiis Doy, He fell tooth 
and nail on the soup and the bouilli, 1848 Macaulay Hisi, 
Eng. 1 . 194 They fell on him [Clarendon] as furiously as 
their predecessors had fallen on Strafford. 

c. To come across, light upon; fto hit upon 
(an expedient). ipN'Vfci indirect pctssive.) 

1596 Shaks. i Hen f 34 Seeing thou fall'st on me 

so luckily. *652 Sir C, Cotterell tr. Cassandra 11. 107 At 
first he fell not on the thought of what it was, *761-2 Hume 
Hist. Eng. (1806* V. Ixix. 199 A strange expedient was fallen 
on to supply this deficiency. 1790 jBeatson Nazf. ^ MU. 
Mein, I. 96 They fell on means to heave her round. 1890 
R. M. Kettle Old Hall r. vi. 51 They had fallen on a theme 
it would be unwise to pursue. 

d. To have recourse to ; to make use of. 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia 142 Presently they fall on that 
common place, how much mischiefe it [learning] may do 
without Gi-ace. a *7x5 Burnet Own Time (1823) I. 452 
They fell on propositions of a strange nature to ruin them. 
1885 Stevenson Dynamiter 175 Sir George . . fell on some 
expressions which I still remember. 

e. To drop back to, resume (a position). 

1809 Roland Fencing 140 After which fall on the position 
of the guard. ^ 

f. <{\xB.si4mpers. with it introducing infinitive 
clause ; To occur to, befall (a person), rare. 

1842 J. H. Newman Par. Serm. VI. viii. 108 Some persons 
recollect a time . . when it fell on them to reflect what they 
■were. 

g. To fall on hoard \ see simple senses and 
Board sh. 1 2 e. Cf. 72 a. 

1805 Log in Nicolas Disp, Nelson VI X. 207 nofe^ The 
Royal Sovereign fell on board of our starboard beam. 

h. To fall on one’s feet : fig. to fare fortunately, 
be M’-ell provided for. 

1886 Warner Their Pilgrimage^ ^'1888) 6 Mr. King . . was 
put in good humor by falling on his feet, as it were, in such 
agreeable company. 

■f i. To fall on shore ; to run aground. Ohs. 

1590 Marlowe //,iv. vi. With sore tempests driven, 
To fall on shore. 

t To fall on sleep: see Asleep. 

65. Pall tlironglL . To make a ‘mess’ 

of. 

*825 Jamieson s. v., By her foolish airs, she’s fa’n through 
her marriage. 1826 Hogg Meg o* Marley, The minister's 
fa’en through the text An' Meg gets a* the blame o’t. 

66 . Pall to . fa. To be drawn by feel- 

ing to ; to attach oneself to, become a follower of ; 
also, to make one’s peace with, Ohs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 15131 (Gbtt.) We se |>e folk alle fall till 
him, *557 N. Arthur i. xviii, To them fell kynge Ryence 
of North Wales. x6ii Bible i Chron. xii. 19 There fell 
some of Manasseh to David, when he came . . against Saul 
to battle. 
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f b. To get upon (the scent) ; to get the scent 
of, track. Ohs. rare. 

c 1340 Gaw. 4 * Gr. Knt. 1425 pe howndez. .fellen. .fa.st to 
)>e fuyt. c 1420 Anturs of Arth. i, Thay horn dyjt into the 
depe dellus, Fellun to tlio femalus. 

f e. To agree with, accede to (a proposal, etc.). 
*523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I.cixi. 193, I wold gladly fall to 
any reasonable way. 1548 Hall Chrott.yx^ b. The citiezens 
. . fell to this pact. 1683 Penn in R. Burton Eng. Emp. 
Amer. vii, He fell to the Bounds of the Land they had 
agreed to dispose of, and the Price. 

d. To apply or betake oneself to ; to have re- 
course to ; to take to ; to begin, proceed to. With 
sb ^ inf t ox gerund. Also in Hall to iti set to 
work, bestir yourself. 

c 1380 Sir Ferdmh. 647 Tel l>ou me. .al )>e so|>e as pow art 
gent & free, & suhl>e schalle we to-gadre bo}?e falle to fijte 
a-3e. 1400-50 Alexander 4587 A wolfe .. Quen he has 

faute of his fiesch he fallis to he soile l *526 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 153x1 3sb, Pair to prayer and make thypeticyon 
to God. a 1568 Aschari. Sckolem x. (Arb.) 32 Then will he 
sonest faul to beate his scholars. 1600 E. Blount it. Cone- 
st aggio 14 Growing to mote yeeres, they fell to distrust 
him. 1610 Shaks. Temp. i. i. 3 Speake to th’Mariners : fiill 
too’t, yareiy, or we run our seines a ground. 1644^ Slingsby 
DiaryixB^S't 112 In Marston corn feilds [the Parliamentary 
army] falls to singing psalms. 1707 Gats. No. 4329/S 

They fell to their Oars. 1737 Swift Lett. Eng. Jongue 18 
I’hat Licentiousness which . . fell to corrupt our Language. 
1853 L\tton My Novel iv. xi. 187 He fell to patting the 
maie with great unction. 1865 Kingsley Hereto. I. x. 236 
He was healed instantly, and fell to religion. ^ 

e. t 7'o fall to (food) : to begin eating (it). To 
fall to work : to begin working. 

a 1400 Sir Perc. 1326 Thay felle to thaire fude. *551 
Crowley Pleas. <5* Pain 495 Fall nowe to worke^ for your 
lyueynge. *699 ZDampier Voy. II. i. 52 When this is done 
they fall to their Meat. I saw one of these Grave-Feasts. 
1719 De Foe CrusoeKxliyd) I. xiv. 243 He fell to work. 1817 
CoBBETT Taking Leave col. 25 The Grazier then fell to 
work with his stick- in such a style as I never before wit- 
nessed. 1861 Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. iii. (1889) 22 
The four fell to work upon the breakfast. 

67. PaU under . fa. To throw oneself 

at the feet of. Ohs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 12475 (Gott.) Honurand him he fel him 
vnder. 

b. To come or be classed under, be included in. 

c X460 Fortescue Abs. 4* Lim. Mon. vii, Riche furres, ojxir 
than be wonned to fall vnder , . )>e ytrely charges off' his 
war(derobes. * 3 i 8 Cruise Digest fed. 2) 1 1 . 281 The present 
limitation . . does not fall under either of these heads. C1865 
J. Wylde in Circ. Sc. I. s Electrotyping and Gilding . . fall 
under this section. 1870 Max Muller Sc. Felig. (1873) 357 
Being signs they fall under the category of language. 

c. To be brought under the operation or scope 
of, be subjected to. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist 3<:^ Them, that. .passe over 
what soever falleth under their fingers. *605 Adv. 

Learn. 1. iv. § i To speak unto such as do fall under or near 
unto a popular observation. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia z'22 
Their modus oferandi. .doth not fall under Denonstralion. 
1711 Addison No. 44 r 5 Absurdities . . as ridiculous 

as that which falls under our present Cen.sure. *824 Med- 
wiN Commas. Byron (1832) II. 109 His * Revolt of Islam . 
fell under the lash of ‘ the Quarterly*. *839 G, Bino Nat. 
Phil. Introd. 35 These, .states of matter will fall tinder our 
observation. 

68 . PaU uuto . =» Hall to^ in various senses. 

1535 CovERDALE t Chron. xii. 19 Of Manasses there fell 

certain vnto Dauid. 15^ Turberv. Trag. T. [1837) isxThe 
Lady, somewhat hungrie, fell unto the Cates. *6ix IJible 
2 Kings vii. 4 Let vs fall vnto the host of the Syrians. 

69. Pall upou . fa.— Hall on 64 a. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 15580(6011.) Alie ]>e apostels bi-gan 
to fal a-pon a gret. 

mp'all on^ifh. 

1480 QNx.’io'Si Chron. Eng. ccxxvi. 231 Kyng edward. .fVlI 
ypon phelio of valoys. *568 Grafton CAro«. 11 . 148 Sir 
Edward, .fell sodeinly upon the hoste of. . Sir Simond. *67* 
Narborough yrhl.m Acc. Sev. Late Vojy. i, (1711) 132 The 
Commander, .began to fear, lest they might be falleri upon. 
1698 T. Froger Vtm, 33 This Bird, .pearches upon some 
Tree . . waiting till the Fish swim even with the Surface of 
the Water, to fall upon them. *^49 Fielding Tom yones 
XVI. ii, He hath fallen upon me with that stick. *844 H. H. 
Wilson Brit. India II. 106 Some of the principal Omras 
urged the Nizam to fall upon the Residency. 

traits/, and fig. *709 Hearne Collect. *3 Apr., The 
Dr. has . . fallen upon Gronovius . . But he was provok'd to 
it by Gronovius’s first falling upon him. *749 Fielding 
Tom yones xvi. iv, When I expected you would have 
commended me for all I have done, to be fallen upon in 
this manner. *840 Dickens Old C, Shopx^ Kit . . falling 
upon a great piece of bread and meat. *857 Livingstone 
Trav. XV. 278 Manenko fell upon our friends, .she is a most 
accomplished scold, 
c. —Fall on 64 c. 

163a Lithgow Trav. iv. *37 At kuit we fell vpon a Dalma- 
tian widdow, whose pittifull lookes. .stroke mysoule. *747 in 
Col. Rec. PennsylvN. 99 Some Methodshould be fall'n upon 
to prevent the Evils which threaten Us. *777 Pringle 
Telescopes 9 By the force of his. .genius he fell upon this 
new property of light. 1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville II. 
77 He . . soon fell upon the track of Mr. Robert Camp- 
bell’s party, which had preceded him by a day. 186a Lo. 
Brou( 3 ham Brit. Const, xtii. 189 Edward III fell upon an 
expedient which gave very great satisfaction to all. *874 
G. W. Base NT Tales from FjeldstAg When he had walked 
a while, he fell u^n an old wife. 

t d. To begin upon, take up, set about. Ohs. 
1625 Borges Pers. Tithes 2 My Purpose is not here to fall 
vpon that Question. X649 Bv.JrlALhCases Consc. i.v. 43 Other- 
wise some Interloper may , . fall upon the work at a lower 
rate, and undoe the first editor. X70X Cotttesfs Noltles 


4- Com. iii, These Persons .. fell violently upon advancing 
the Power of the People. 1741 Wesley I.304 

They immediately fell upon their favourite Subject. 

e. To come (casually) to, take up with, adopt, 
have recourse to. 

1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 231 He that falls rashly upon 
his determinations., cannot but offend. 1654 H. L'Estrange 
Chas. / (1655) His Majesty fell upon Davids design . . 
of numbering the People. 1858 Sears A than. m. v. 297 The 
church, .had fallen upon the belief that he [Christ] was soon 
to appear again. 

f. Geom. Of a line, point, etc. : To have a place 
upon, cover, come exactly upon. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid i. viii. 18 The line FG may fall 
directly vpon the line DF. 1840 Lardner Geom. 42 The 
vertex of the angle <f must fall upon the vertex of the 
angle c. 

f g. To come upon, become legally chargeable 
to (the parish). Obs. 

*677 Yarranton Eng. Improv. 150 Consider that Bank- 
Granaries . .will be the occasion of taking infinite poorpeople 
off the Parish, and prevent others falling upon the i*arish. 
fli, — Fall back upon. 

1767 S. Paterson Another Traveller! I. 218 Failing of an 
inscription, [he] may fall upon a derivative. 

1 70 . Tall with . To come upon in due 

course ; to meet with. Chiefly Naut, To make 
(land). Ohs. 

1556 W. Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 112 The 12 of 
May we fell with the Isle of Lundy in the Channel of Bris- 
toll. 1599 Ibid. II. 1. 258 The land is very high that we fall 
withall. 1632 Le Grys tr. Veil. Pat ere. i Teucer. .falling 
with \adpuhus\ Cyprus, did build .. Salamina. 1646 J. 
Brinsley Araignm. Pres. Schism i Opening liis Bible, he 
fell with that of the Psalmist xdyo-t Narborough yrni. 
in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1.(1711) 124 Expecting to fall with 
Indians, for I saw many Fires up in the Land. Ibid. 125 
This Morning. -I fell with a fine Sandy Bay. 

7 1. rail witMii . To come within the in- 

fluence, operation, or scope of ; to be included in. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 228 Those things that . . fall 
within theview of the .sight. xCS&Lett. cone. Present St. Italy 
92 This was indeed a matter that could Jail within the Popes 
understanding. X77X yunins Lett. xliv. 240 There may be 
instance.^ . . wiiich do not fall within my own exceptions. 1806 
Med. yml. XV. 561 This . . work would not have fallen within 
the notice of our department, had it not been [etc.]. 1845 
M. Patitson Ess. (x88g) I. 23 A charge . . such . . as should 
fall within this penalty. 1884 Cl. Denman in Law Rep. 29 
Chanc. Div. 466 Statements, .made, .so recklessly as to fail 
within the rule of fraud. 

XI. With adverbs, forming the equivalent of 
compound vbs. in other langs. ; e.g. to fall outss 
L. exddb^e^ Ger. ausfalkn. 

(The phrases fall foul^ fall shorty are for convenience 
placed here, notwithstanding .some uncertainty in the gram- 
matical character of the adjuncts : see Foul, Short, adjs. 
and advbs.) 

72 . Pall aboard, a. See Aboard 2 d. 

€ 1380 WycLiF.S'm/r. Sel. Wks. L 294 Men hat nowdrtmm 
an accident wihouten suget mai falle aborde wij? ]>«»« foolis. 
X769 Falconer Diet. Marine s.v. A boards To fall Aboard 
01, to strike or encounter another ship, when one or lioth are 
in motion. 1701 Hist, in Ann. Reg, 187 They fell aboard a 
Swedish line of battle ship. 

fb. To make a beginning. Ohs. 
a 1680 Butler Cat <4 Puss Rem. (1759) L 93 To lose no 
further I'ime, he fell aboard, a 1700 B. E. Did. Cant. C'mw, 
Fall-a-hord, fall on and Eat heartily. 

73 . Pall about, a. See simple senses and 
About adv. 

*874 Mrs. L. B. Walford Mr. Smith vii. (1876) 74 , 1 wish 
you would not go falling about that way. 

t b. To search around, cast about. Ohs. 

*632 Rutherford Lett. xxi. (1862^ I. 86 It is high time 
we were .. falling about to try what claim we haue to 
Christ. 

74 . PaJl abreast of. See 36 and Abreast 4. 
x886 Mrs. C. Praed Pftss yacohsen I. x. 205 The object 

of it . .checked his horse and fell abreast of her. 

1 76 . Pali adowB, See i and Adown A. i. 

*297 R. Glouc. (1724) 401 he on alf [of the body] vel adoun 
anon, )?e o'>er byleuede stylfe In j>e sadel, c J4x>0'Lanfrands 
Cirurg. 277 pe stoon faUip ado^n of pe reynes toward |?e 
bladdre bi pe weie of pe urine. *513 Bradshaw St. Wer- 
hurgei. 1302 His gloues.. shortly, to grounde failed' adowne. 
Pall afire. See 40 c and Afirb. 

1 76 . PaE after. Of a dream : To come true. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 13 To wene that dremes after falle. 

77 . Pall asleep. See 3<S and Asleep 2, 3. 

*393 Langl. P. PI. C. xxiL 5 Ich fel eft-sones a slepe. 

3^533 T, Wilson Rhd. ii. 75/1 We , . fall a slepe, when we 
should moste harken. 1662 J. Davies Voy. Ambass. 82 She 
. .fell asleep. *719 Db Foe Crusoe (1840; I. vi. xoz The fit 
wearing off, I fell asleep, 

Pall aslope. See 39 and A.SLOPE. 

78 . Pan astern. See 36 and Astern 3. 

*669 Mariner's Mag. yj. 160 If you sail against a 

Current . . Swifter than the Ship's way, you fall a Stern. 
*7^6 in Falconer Did. Marine. *833 Marry at P. Simple 
I, I’he boat fell astern, leaving two Spaniards clinging to the 
side. 

79 . Pall away. a. See simple senses and 
Away. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19691 (Cott.) Skales fell fra his eien 
a-wai.^ CX400 Lanf rands Cirurg. 179 If jK)U woU kepe heeris 
hat hei schulen not falle awei. _ 157^ B. Goikje Heresback’s 
Husb 1. (1586) 39 Flowres . .which falling away, leaveth be- 
hinde them little round knoppes, 1697 Damtier Voy. (1608) 
1 . 112 The top of it . . gradually falls away on each side with 
a gentle descent. jSSa TvifOALL Mountaineer, ii. 14 Portions 
of snow had fallen away from the upper slope, xl^9 A. C, 
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FALL. 


FALIi. 


Doyle Mlcak Clarke xxiii. 24 The breeze has fallen away 
10 nothing. 

To cease to speak of a subject Qomt.from, 

<1374 Chaucer Troylus in. 1257 Lat us fal away fro this 
iwatere, For it sujSiseth, this that seyde is here. 

C. To withdraw one’s support, draw off, desert, 
revolt. from^ to. 

2S3S CovEiiDALE 2 Ckrcm. X. 19 Thus fell Israel awaie 
from the house of Dauid. i6ii Bible 2 Kings xxv. ii The 
fugitiues that fell away to the king of Babylon. 1889 A. C. 
Boyle Micah Clarke xxxiii. 362, I am surprised, .that you 
should have fallen away from that allegiance, 

d. With respect to religious belief or practice : 
To become a backslider ; to apostatize (from). 

IS97 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xlii. 84 Some fell. .away, .from 
soundnes ofbeliefe. 1611 Bible viii. 13 These., for 
a while beleeue, and in time of temptation fall away. 1751 
Wesley IFks. U872) X, 283, 1 believe a saint may fall away. 
1824 Scott Redgatmilet xxi, * 0 Joshua . . wilt thou thus 
fall away from the truth?’ 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
(1877) I. iv, 210 Large numbers of the Normans, .fell away 
from Christianity. 

t ©• To lose flesh or .substance ; to shrink. Obs. 
1530 Palsgr. 544/1, I fall awaye, 1 wax leane of flesshe. i 
Je descharne. «i68o Butler Rem. {1759) II. 446 He 
delights, like a fat overgrown Man, to see himself fall away. 
1770 Gray X^if/.Wks, 1884 III. 354 Mrs. Jonathan, .is much 
fallen away. 

f. To decay, pine away, perish, vanish. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist, 223 All things.. when they 
are at their ful ripenesse, then are they most fit to fall away 
and pearish. 1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, in. i. 193 Till bones 
and flesh and sinewes fall away. x6ii Bible x Macc. iv. 
32 Cause the boldness of their strength to fall away. 1711 
Addison Sped. No. xix ? 5 How can it enter into the 
Thoughts of Man, that the Soul . . shall fall away into nothing, 
almost as soon as it is created ? 1827 Longf. Zi/e (1891) I. 
viii. 106 The cottages [are] ruinous and falling away piece- 
meal. 1871 R. Ellis Caitdhis li. 6 Within me Every lost 
sense falieth away for anguish. 

80. Fall back. a. See simple senses and 

Back. 

x62a Fletcher BeggaPs Busk in. iv, Can mens prayers. . 
Fall back like lazy mists? 1676 PFaltonls Angler i. xlx,ThQ 
. , slime which that river leaves on the banks, when it falls 
back into its natural channel. 1696 tr. Z>u Mo'ni's Voy. 
Levant 176 A large piece of Felt, .which falls back on their 
Shoulders. 1845 H. Rogers Ess. 1^1860) I. 144 The Church 
would soon have fallen back, .into its ancient corruptions. 

b. To step back, give way. Of troops: To 
retreat, retire. 

1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. 11. ii, Brother fall back And 
you shall learne some mischeife. 1612 Drayton Poly-clb. 
xii. 204 Falling backe where they Might field-room find, 
1676 Etheredge Man of Mode m. i, Fall back on The sud- 
den, .and break out Into a loud laughter. 1781 Hist. Eur. 
in Ann. Reg. 16/x That regiment being ordered to fall back 
on their approach. ^ 1823 Douglas, or Field of Otterbnrn 
III. iii. 36 His enemies . . fell back to avoid his. .thrusts. 
fig. x’jTu^ Addison .Sped. No. 556 f 3 Nothing but an in- 
vincible Re.solution. .could have prevented me from falling 
back to my Monosyllables. 1879 M. J. Guest Led. Hist. 
Eng. xlvi. 464 They fell back a little, too, to favouring the 
celibacy of the clergy. 

c. Of a coast-line : To recede. 

1820 ScoRESBY Acc. Ardic Reg. I, 224 The coast falls 
gradually back. 

f d. To fall into arrear (in payments). Obs. 

1786 Burke IF. Hastings Wks. 1842 II. 88 The. .nabob. . 
falling back in other payments in the same, .proportion. 

81. Fall ba^ck oxx, upon. a. Mil. To retire to. 
'h. Jig. To have recourse to (something) when 
other things fail. 

^ 1841 Myers Caih. Tk. 287 The internal Evidence of Chris- 
tianity, .on which we must fall back. i86a Trench Mirac. 
xxxiii. 456 A manual trade, on which to fall back in the time 
of need. 1877 Miss Yonge Cameos Ser. in. xxii. 205 The 
rebel army fell back ..upon Linlithgow. *889 Jessopp 
Coming of Friars v. 254 Young men presumably with some 
private means to fall back upon. 

82. PallbeMndjbebindlmnd, See simple senses 
and Behind, Behindhand. 

1530 Palsgr. 543/2 He is fallen bebynde the hande, within 
this thre yere. _ i88s Manck. Exaim. 21 July 5/2 If the 
tenant falls behind with his instalments. 1887 Visct. Bury 
& Hillier Cycling i. 40 After about twenty miles the horse 
slowly but surely falls behind, 
t Fan by. a. To miss receiving something, 
b. Sc. To be mislaid, e. Sc. To be affected.with 
any ailment, csp. to be confined in childbed (Jam.). 

1614 T. White Mariyrd. St. George B ij b, His arme now 
thrusting forth . . To latch the stripes for feare of falling by, 
1640 Rutherford Lett. ii. xxlx.{x6jx) 491 Christ’s papers 
of that kinde cannot be lost or fall by. 

84. Fall dowu. a. See simple senses and 
'Down., 

a X17S Coti. Horn. 221 Swa michte aeac fe oSre he her 
fellon don. cx25o Gen. ^ Ex. 2734 5et sal 3in pride fallen 
dun. 1382 WvcnF Gen. iv. $ Cayn was wrooth greetli,and 
his cheer felde doun. c 1460 Fortescue Abs, ^ Lim. Mon. 
xvi, The estate off he Romans.. be ganne to fall doune. 
15*3 Douglas JEneis ii. viii. 6 The ancyant worthy citie 
doun is fall. 1632 Lithgow Trav. 111. 99 There fell downe 
a deadly storme, at the Grecoe Leuante. 1755 Let. in Genii. 
Mag. XXV. 564 At Algazaist several walls fell down. X809 
Med. yml. XXL 474 When boiled. . the black oxide of iron 
fell down in abundance. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed, a) I. 183 
He is ready to fall down and worship them. 

fb. To pass clown, descend. Obs. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. vi. 294 Aduancing in our course, we 
fell downe from the hils in a long bottome. 

c. Of a ship, etc. : To *drop down’ towards 
the sea. Also, f To sail to. Obs. 


1598 W. Phillips Linschoien in Arb. Garner III. 24 They 
fall down by means of the stream. 1685 R. Burton Eng. 
Rn^rem A iner. xix. 194 Before he fell down to the Havana, 
he should touch at St, Christophers. X7S4 Fielding Foy. 
Lisbon Wks. 1882 VIL 34 He ordered his ship to fall down 
to Gravesend. 1867 in Smyth SailoFs Word-hk. 1890 
Sat. Rev.x-^ Dec. 687/2 They, .fell down to Ameralikfjord. 
•ta. To m alee a hostile descent, swoop down. 

17.. Remarks Reign JVill. HI in Select. Harl. Misc. 
(1793)490 If the troops of his most Christian majesty had fell 
down into the Spanish Netherlands. 

t e. To take to one's bed ; to sicken. Obs. 

1757 B. Franklin Lett. Wks. {1887) II. 522 , 1 . . got fresh 
cold and fell down again. 1772-84 Cook Foy. (1790) HI. 
800 Our crew, .began to fall down in fevers, 

85. Fall forth.. ^TofallotU. 

ta. To drop out fb. To happen, occur 

{obs.). fc. To quarrel, fight ipbs.\ 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 138 The . . teeth . . will shed and 
fall forth of the head. 1604 T. Wright Passions n. i. 52 
Here it falieth foorth . . hee which is most studious, i.s best 
learned. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts The males often- 
times fall forth, for sometimes eight . . males follow one 
lioness. 

86 . Fall foul. a. To come into collision. 
Chiefly of ships. Const, of, t 07i, upon, f with. 

a 1613 OvERBUEY Netves, Newes from Sea Wks. (1856) 181 
A mans companions are (like ships) to be kept in distance, 
for falling foule one of another. 1678 Phillips Tavemieds 
'Jrav. II. i. 53 Both the Ships Company began to cry out, 
for fear of falling foul one upon another. 1745 P. Thomas 
yml. Anson’s Voy. 284 The Prize . . fell foul with her Head 
on our Starboard Quarter. 

b. Jg. To clash, come into conflict (with) ; to 
get into disputes ; to quarrel. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IF, 11, iv. 183 Shall wee fall foule for 
Toyes? 1630 M. Godwyn tx. Bp. Hereford s Ann. Eng. 
(1675) 37 Henry must of necessity fall foul with the Einperour. 
X645 Lromwell Let. 14 Sept. (Carlyle), To avoid confusion 
and falling foul one upon another. 1667 Pepvs Diary {yZin) 
V. 156 We fell vei-y foul. 1871 R. H, Hutton Ess. (ed. 2) 
I. 80 So that we may not , . fall foul of the forces . . of that 
infinite world, 

e. To make an attack. Const, of on, upon. 

x6ix Speed Hist. Gi, Bmt. vii, xliv. 376 Yet fell they [the 
Danes] so foule vpon Essex, .that the King was enforced to 
compound a peace. ax66x Fuller IVort kies (1B40) 111 . 427 
John Bale, .falieth foul on all friars. i7w> Dryden Fables 
Pref. Wks. (Glob^ 505, I have fallen foul on priesthood. 
1726 Cavallier Mem. iv. 338 , 1 fell foul upon them . . and 
put them to flight. 1846 Landor /mag. Conv. Wks. I. 
116/2 You fall foul upon our miracle.s and our saints. 1885 
Manck. Exam. 13 July 5/2 The Duke then falls foul of Lord 
Rosebery for stating this fact. 

87. Pall in. a. See simple senses and In. 

1867 yml. R. Agric. Soc. III. ii. 595 A fence, .to prevent 

any perso.i from falling in. X887 Stevenson Talk <§• Talkers 
ii. in Mem. «<;• Portraits 177 He was all fallen away and 
fallen in; crooked and shrunken. Mod. Her eyes have 
fallen in. 

b. Of a building, etc. : To drop to pieces to- 
wards the interior or inwardly, transf. Of a cliff ’ 
To drop in fragments into the sea. 

17x9 De Foe Crusoe v. (1840) I. 94 Thinking that the top 
of ray Cave was falling in. 1766 Goldsm. Vicar Wake/. 
xxii, Part after part [of the roof] continuing to fall in. x8io 
Shelley Zasirozzi i, Almost at the same instant the roof 
fell in. X829 Milman Hist, yews xvi. (1878) 402 During 
the night, the wall suddenly fell in with a terrific noise, 
1869 Phillips Fesuv. iii. 68 The whole crater top fell in. 

c. Of the mouth : To recede. 

1704 Land. Gaz, No. 4031/4 His Mouth falls in, 
fa. To make one’s way in, accidentally or 
otherwise; to rush in with a hostile intention, 
transf. Of the sea. Also of a ship : To take a 
course (to land). Obs. 

138a WvcLiF Dan. xui.26 Forsothe seruauntes of thehous 
felfen yn by the posteme. 1535 Coveedale 1 Sam. xxvii. 
10 Achis spake : Whither fell ye in to daye? X697DAMPIER 
Foy. (1698) I. 247 They, .fell in among a company of Spanish 
soldiers, .who immediately fired at them. 1715 Lond. Gaz, 
Ho. 5374/1 A large Boat . . fell in amongst them, and took 
one Boat. 1748 Anson's Voy. u. ii. 137 This ship. . had fallen 
in to the northward of the Island. 1772-84 Cook Foy. (1790) 
IV. 1268 These are covered by islands in the offing, so that 
no sea can fall in to hurt a ship. 

t e. To Strike in, interpose a plea. Obs. rare, 

1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts ^ Mojt. iv. (1642) 291 Nicolaus 
. .purposed to fall in for Herod in his plea against Syllaeus. 

£ To happen, occur, take place. Also to ap- 
pear (in a narrative). Nowr^m 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 11. (Arb.) 09 Continue on till 
an other like distance fall in. 1654 H. L’Estrange Ckas. / 
(r65s) 75 What became of those iesuites will fall in after- 
ward. a X7X5 Burnet Own Time II. 163 An accident fell 
in . . which took off much from Oates’s credit* 1883 Steven- 
son Treasure IsL Vi. xyid. (i886j 139 The report fell in at the 
same instant. 

g. Mil. To get into line, take one’s place in the 
ranks. 

1750 R. Paltock Peter WHktns II* ix. 73 Nasgig. . gave 
Orders for the whole Body,. to fall in benind me. X84X 
Lever C. O'Malley Ixv. 306 ‘ Fall in, fall in there lads !* 
resounded along the line. 

transf. 18x5 Chalmers Let. in Life (185X) II, 21 The 
ministers, .must fall in at every procession. 

h. trans. To form (troops) in line ; to parade. 

x86o Russell Diary India (7th thous.) 11 , 311 , 1 fell them 

[Sepoys] in against the wall. 1888 J. H. Parke in H. M, 
Stanley Darkest Africa (xBpo) I. xix. 464 Stanley fell in all 
the men. x8^ Pall Mall G. 2 Apr. 3/2 The marines were 
fallen in for rifle drilL 

i. dial. To meet, become acquainted. Cf. 90 a. 


1808 R. Anderson Cumhld. Ball. (1:819) 163 Fifty shwort 
years hae flown owre us, Sin’ furst we fell in at the fair. 

j. To agree. Of things : To fit in. Of persons: 
To concur in an arrangement. 

i68x H. MoreA^jt/. Dan. 130 So handsomely do all things 
fall in and agree together. 1890 T. F. Tout Hist. Eng. 
from 1689, 300 In 3871 British Columbia, .also fell in on 
condition of a railway being built to join them with the 
eastern colonies. 

tk. To make up a quarrel, become reconciled. 
Obs. Cf. Fall out. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. m. i. X12 Pand, Sheele none of 
him, they two are twaine. Hel. Falling in after falling out, 
may make them three. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Cong, ii, i. 
They fall in and out ten times a day. 
tl* To give way, yield. Obs. rare 
1667 Pepvs Diary zj Nov., The King is now fallen in, and 
become a slave to the Duke of Buckingham. 

m. To come to an end, terminate. Of a debt : 
To become due. Of a fund ; To become avail- 
able. Of land, houses, etc. : To come again into 
the owner’s disposition at the end of a lease. Of 
a lease ; To run out. 

X796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 379,600 millions of debt had 
fallen in. 1854 yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XV. ii. 258 Colleges 
are. .taking up their bad leases, and, when the lands fall in, 
will probably let them to respectable tenants. 1883 La7v 
Rep. 30 Chanc. Div. 18 The claim, .would bind those assets 
when they fell in, X887 Bksakt Katkarine Regina i, The 
inheritance fell in. 1891 Pictorial World 7 Mar. 295/2 The 
leases of a rookery in Bermondsey fell in. 

88 . fall in for. To come in for, get, incur. 

x8S3 yrnl, R. Agric. Soc. XIV. ii. 465 Those pigs having 

flourished most which had fallen in for the lion’s share. 
1864 Trollope Small Hottse at A Uington xvi, * I did not 
mean to fall in for this ’ said Croshie to himself. 

89. To fall in upon. To come upon unex- 
pectedly ; to drop in upon or visit by chance. 

1793 Mrs. E. Parsons Woman as she should belli. 99 His 
creditors all fell in upon him. ^ 1888 B. W. Richardson Son 
of a Star 11. iii. 29 To fall in upon his generals and see 
the encampments suddenly and without notice.. is the very 
thing that suits his versatile humour, x^o Century Mag. 
128/1, I am always glad when any one lalls in on me like 
you have to-night. 

90. To fall in witk. a. To come upon by 
chance, light upon, meet with, get into company 
with. Also, f To arrive at (land). 

XS94 Shaks. Rich. HI, iii. v. 51 After he once fell in with 
Mistresse Shore. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1698) I. 472 We fell 
in with a small woody Island. 1748 Anson's Foy. i. vii, 71 
We had great expectation of falling in with Pizarro’s squad- 
ron. X780 CoxE Russ. Disc. 26 Possibly the time is not far 
distant when some of the Russian adventurers will fall in 
with that coast. 179S Hist, in Ann. Reg, 30 A Polish corps 
.. fell in with the main body of the Russians. 1833 Ht. 
Martineau Cinnamon ^ P. i. 5 They fell in with no other 
vessel till they came in sight of the shore. 

b. To drop into the views of, agree with (a 
person) ; to make common cause or side with. 

1642 Fuller Holy 4" Frof. St. v. xiii. 409 He falls in with 
all his neighbours that fall out. 1708 Sacrameitial 

Test in Mkc. (1713) 333 The Number of Profest Dissenters 
. .was. .something under a Dozen, and, .Thirty others, who 
were expected to fall in with them. 1781 Hist. Eur. in 
Ann. Reg. iWx Those under its influence continually fell 
in with, .the French party. 

c. To accede to or comply with (a proposal), 
join in (a project). 

xyxt Addison Spect.l^o. 123 F4 Leontine. .was. .prevailed 
upon to fall in with the Project. x8x6 Chalmers Let. in 
LifeO^^x) II, 31 Falling in with such arrangements .. as 
your natural superiors expect you to concur in. 1879 F. W. 
Robinson Cijwanf Conscience m, ix, Sir John did not fall 
in with this suggestion. 

d. To harmonize with, suit, match. Of a point, 
period of time, etc. : To coincide with. 

1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. i. vi. § 3 The reign of Adrastus 
at Sicyon falls in with that of Atreus and Thyestes at Argi or 
Mycenae. X7X2 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 100 The 
Track.. of the circular Segments, with which the Tracing- 
Point ought to fall in exactly. 1728 Newton Ckronol. 
A mended vi. 354 His 20th year fell in with the 4th year of 83d 
Olympiad. X759 Robertson Hist. Scot. I. ni. 239 Nothing 
could fall in more perfectly with her views concerning 
Scottish affairs. 1867 Freeman Norm, Cong. (3876) I. App, 
677 It falls in exactly with his conduct directly after. 

e. To agree, concur with (an opinion, the opin- 
ion of) ; to conform to ; to humour. Also, To 
unite, join with. 

1699 Bentley Pkal. 200 With this opinion all those fall in, 
who assert that Comedy is more recent than Tragedy. 1705 
Berkeley Commonpl. Bk. Wks. IV. A59 Hobbs in some de- 
gree falls in with Locke. 1793 Smeaton Edysione L. § 127 
Those. .generally fall in with the popular opinion. 3860 
Trollope Framley P. i. 3 He fell in with the views of his 
patroness. X863 Mrs. C, Clarke Char. iv. 103 How 

pleasantly he falls in with their several natures and qualities. 

91. Fall off. a. See simple senses and Off. 

X490 Caxton Eneydos xxxii. 123 The wax . . beganne to 
melte and the feders to falle of. 1583 Hollyband CamPo di 
Fior 51 Put thy sacchell over thy arme, that it fall not of. 
1611 Bible Acts xii, 7 His chaines fell off from his hands. 
X683 Burnet tr. More's Utopia (xtZsyx6s Who does not see 
that the Frauds . . would all fall off? 1803 PicNic No. t 
(1806) 1 . 16 The mask of universal philanthropy has fallen off. 
1850 Tails Mag. XVIL 422/3 The drunkards fell off asleep. 

b. To drop off in position ; to step aside or back, 
withdraw. Also fig. + To recall an offer. 

X613 Shaks Hen. Fill, iv. i. 64 The. .Lords, and ladies, 
hauing brought the Queene To a prepar’d place. .fell off A 
distance from her. 1636 Massinger Bashf. Lover ii. ii, 
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FALLACIOUS, 


Sweet youth, fall off. 1649 Bp. Fall Cases Cause, i. vi. 58 
You have just reason . . to fall off from the bargaine. 1730 
Steele Tathr No. 247 5 When you had consented to his 
Offer, if he fell off, you would call him a Cheat. 1838 
Dickens Q. Twist Hi, They fell off, one by one . . the street 
was left to solitude. 

c. Nant. Of a vessel : To fail to keep lier head 
to the wind ; to refuse to answer the helm. Rarely 
trans. To let ( a vessel) veer from the wind. 

1693 in Capt. SmitEs Seaman! s Gram. i. xvl. 76 In keeping 
the Ship near the Wind, these terms are used .. Fall not off, 
Veer no more, keep her to. 1699 Dampier Fof. 11 . it. 22 She 
would fall off 2 or 3 Points from the Wind. lySo in Blanck- 
iM'i Naval Expasitar s. v. P'alL 1841 Dam Seaman's 
Manual xii. 74 Let her have a plenty of helm, to come to 
and fall off freely with the sea. 

d. To separate, part company ; to move 
away, deviate. Of a coast-line : To trend away. 

1633 J, Hayward tr. Bmidis Eromena 64 The Prince . . 
fell off with a contrary wind to Fermentera. x66g Sturm v 
MariueFs T. 20 Stzrhoa.rd give not fire until he fall 
off. X719 De Foe Crww (1840) L i. 14 The shore faUs off 
to the westward towards Cromer. 1795 Nelson in Nicolas 
Nisp. II. 13 As the Ship fell off, [I] gave her our whole 
broadside. 1893 Eng. Ulusir. Mag IX. 555 The vessel fell 
off from her course. 

e. Of lovers or friends : To part company, be- 
come estranged, draw off. Of subjects : To revolt, 
withdraw from allegiance. 

1313 More Rich. Ill in Grafton Chrojt. 11. 787 Whose 
hart she perceyved more fervently set then to fall of for a 
worde. 1596 Shaks. x Hen. /K, i. Hi. 93 Revolted Morti- 
mer ? He neuer did fall off. 1614 Bp. Hall Recall. Treat. 
1046 Like as those which purposed love, when they fall off, 
call for their tokens backe againe. 1667 Milton A L. i. 30 
What cause Mov'd our Grand Parents. . to fall off From their 
Creator, 1711 Addison Sped. No. 179 n Were I always 
Grave, one half of my Readers would fall off from me. 1731 
De Foe Mem. Cavalier 131 The duke of Saxony fell 
off, and fought against them. xSSB B. W. Richardson Son 
of a Star III. xiv. 254 He sees the. .people falling off from 
the king. 

f. To decrease in amount, intensity, or number ; 
to diminish. 

tdog Shaks. Lean. ii. x^6 Loue codes, friendship falls 
off, Brothers diuide. 1749 F. Smith Voy. Disc. N.-IV. Pass. 
11. 31 It was the Season of the Year for the Tides to fall off, 
1837 O. W. Roberts Centr. Amer, 271 Towards evening . . 
the breeze began to fall off. 1833 Macaulay Life^ «§• Lett. 
(1883) I. 304 The publishers. . tell him that the sale is falling 
off. 1843 Ii. Howard Cycle of Seasons 19 The rain now 
falls off again, 1890 LongnmEs July 241 The demand 

for porcelain had much fallen off, 

g. To decline in health, vigour, interest, etc.; 
to degenerate. Said also of health, interest, etc. 

1709 Addison No. 148 f 2 Many great Families are 

insensibly fallen off from the Athletick Constitutions of their 
Progenitors. 1802 T. Beddoes HygHa vii. 38 The patient 
fell off in flesh. 1S21 Shelley Lett. fr. Italy 22 Oct., The 
‘Jungfrau von Orleans’ of Schiller,— a fine play, if the fifth 
act did not fall off. 1848 Dickens JDomhey xxvii, ‘ We have 
fallen off deplorably ’, said Mr. Carker. 1890 G. Gissing 
Emancipated II. i. xiii. 100 Her. .health began to fall off. 

92. PaU on. *1“ a. See i f and On. 

*535 CovERDALE Matt. xiv. IS Y® night falleth on. 

b. To come with violence ; to make an attack, 
join battle, (ahol. oi ^^h.) 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 59 Whan }?e Sabynes fil 
on. a X400-50 Alexander 2132 pai fall on freschly be folk 
ofJ>e cite. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VI I L v. iv. 57 They fell on, 

1 made good my place. 1736 Lond. Gaz. No. 5473/1 Flang- 
iny fell on first with the St. Lawrence. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. Ill, 425 The English were impatient to fall on. 

c. To set to work, begin,, make a start. Now 
rare ; cf. 99 a 

1677 Yarranton Eng. hnprov. 66 We came to an agree- 
ment. Upon which I fell on, and made it. .Navigable from 
Sturbridge to Kederminster. a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) 
VIII. 3 All stood ready to fall on. 1733 Fielding Quix. 
in Eng. Ded., Wit, like hunger, will be with .. difficulty re- 
strained from falling on, where there is great plenty. . of food. 
1800 W. Morrls in Eng. Illustr. Mag. July 763 The squall 
falleth on when the sun hath arisen. 

93. Pall out. a. intr. See simple senses and 

Got. 

*577 Googe HeresiacEs Husk i. (1586) 39 The rootes 
standyng upwarde that the seede may fall out. 1658 Wiixs- 
FORD^ Natures Secrets 172 There fell out of the Air such 
multitudes of strange, .flies. X703 Dampier Voy. Ill, 20 
Tho* several of the Nails or Pegs of the Boat should by any 
shock fall out. 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) IV. 3451 The morn- 
ing flood falling out too early. 

b. Mt7. To drop out of one’s place in the ranks; 
to drop behind a marching body. 

*832 Regul. Instr. Cavalry iii. 60 The Farriers and Band 
fall out, X844 Regul. ^ Ord. Army x8o To bring up any 
Man who may have fallen put. 1890 Standard 7 Aug. 5/7 
Some of the men were obliged to fall out from fatigue, 
f C. Mil. To make a sally. Ods. rare-" \ 

1637 Monro Expedition ii. 25 Major John Sinclaire .. not 
having a hundred Musketiers within the Towne in all, 
neverthelesse fell out with fiftie, .and skirmished bravely, 

d. To disagree, quarrel. 

1563 J. Heywood Prov. ^ Epigr. (1867) 76 Whan theeues 
fall out, true men come to their goode. 1:654 Nicholas 
Papers (Camden) II. 61 The Bp, of Derry and Rich. 
Grenville are fallen extremely out. 1783 Cowper Lett, 

2 Feb., Monarebs. .fall out, and are reconciled just like the 
meanest of their subjects. 1879 M. J, Guest Led. Hist. 
Eng. xvli. 159 The king and the archbishop soon fell out. 

e. Fall out with*, to quarrel with. Rarely in 
indirect pass. 

*53® Balsgr. 345/1 Fall nat out with your frendes for a 


thing of naught. 1543 Udall Egasm. Atoph. 259 a, Pollio 
had aforetyme been angrye and fuule out with Timagenes. 
a 1659 Osborn Luther Vind. (16731 403 Falshood is fallen- 
out with for. , Love of Truth. 1771 Fletcher Checks Wks. 
1795 II, 213 So preach that those who do not fall out \vith 
their sins may fall out with thee. ^ 1859 Thackeray Virgin. 
iv. So this good woman fell out with her neighbours. 

f. To come by chance into existence, rare. 

2856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh y. Poenzs 1S90 VI. 213 

If the Iliad fell out.. By mere fortuitous concourse of old 
songs, Conclude as much too for the Universe. 

g. To happen, chance, occur, arise, come^ to 
pass. Now chiefly qnasi- 2 w/( 2 n*. with subject 
clause. Also, To fall out to be. 

1568 Grafton Chron, II. 102 It must needes fall out, that 
he shall have the better. 1598 Grenewey Tacitzts Ann. 
XII. X. (1622) 170 Vologe-ses thinking there had fell out iust 
occasion of inuading Armenia, .assembleth his power. 1627 
Perrot Tithes 51 How often falls it out that a Parishioner 
. .detaines .some part or the whole of his tithe. 1650 Baxter 
Saints' R. in. (1654) 13 If anything fell out ami.ss. 168S 
Lett. cone. Present Si. Italy lor It fell out to be the year 
of Jubily, 1650. 1770 ILmowovciiv:. Plutarch (18791 1. 344/2 

The death of this great mathematician fell out xn the year 
of Rome 542. 1848 Dickens Domheyvi^ Thus it fell out that 
Biler . . sought unfrequented paths. 

h. To prove to be, tuin out. Formerly with adj. 
as compL, or to be ; now only with adverb of manner. 

1570 T. Wilson Demosthenes 4 marg.. As things fall out, 
the common sort judge. 1577 B. GopCE HeresbacEs Husb. 

I. (1586) Tsb, Such kinde of bargainyng. .maketh his ac- 
comptes seeldome fall out just. 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. 
Treat, 71 God purposed it as it is fallen out. i642_Rogers 
Naa?nan 369 If there fall out to be any defect therein- i66g 
Sturmy MarineVs Mag. 115 If the Division doth fall out 
even, without any over-plus. 1703 Stanhope Paraphr. 1. 7 
When Matter-s so fall out that we cannot attend to Mercy 
and Sacrifice both. 1879 M. J, Guest Led, Hist. Eng. xiv. 
130 The chronicler tells how things fell out. 

f i. To fall out m ; to burst out in. to begin, 

a 1555 Latimer Serm. (18451 97 Zachary . . fell out 

in praising of God. 

t j. To fall otit upon : to result from. Obs. 

1665 J. Spencer^ Vulg. Prophecies 88 Fatal events have 
fallen out upon vain prophecies. 

94. Pall out of. a. See simple senses and Got. 

<71340 Cursor M. 12269 heading if sxd,'', Ihesus raisid a 

dede childe fallin out of a loft, c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 
93 t?ere schal falle out of him pecis gobetmele. 1563 Fulke 
Meteors (^1640) 6Shi Quicksilver hath divers times fallen out 
of the clouds. 1579 Gosson Sch. Abtise (Arb.> 21 He fel out 
of heauen into Lemnos. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng, (1858) I. 
i. 62 The people.. were falling out of archery practice, ex- 
changing it for similar amusements. 1885 MancE Even. 
News 6 July 2/2 Land has fallen out of cultivation, 
t b. To make a raid from. Obs. rare—K 
*535 CovERDALE 2 Nings v. 2 There had men of warre 
fallen out of Syria, and caried awaye a Utle damsel, 

O. Mil. {Cf. g^b.) 

1824 Scott RedgauntUt xv, Do you fall out of the line, 
and wait here with me, 1859 Jephson Brittany xiv, 234 
The men piled arms and fell out of the ranks. 

d. To fall out of lease : to cease to be held on 
lease. 

1841 ymL R. Agric. Soc. II. 11, 154 Farms which fell out 
of lease. 

95. Pall over. a. See simple senses and OvaE. 
b. Sc. To go to sleep, ■fc. To go over to (the 
enemy). 

1595 Shaks. fohn ni. L 127 Dost tliou now falVouer to my 

foes ? 1694 ^t!V. Late Voy. u. (1711) 32 The Waves . . 

fall over with dashing and foaming. 1820 Scoresby Acc. 
Arctic Reg. I. 466 Ine moment life is extinct, it [a whale] 
always falls over on Its side. 1823 Lockhart Reg. Dalton 

II. V, Ellen Hesketh, .wakened me — I had just fallen over. 

96. Pall sliort. a. Of supplies : To give out, 
fail, become insufficient. 

16^ Acc. Sev. Late Voy.iiftjxxl 106 Their [foxes'*] Food 
falls but short there, Anson's Voy. ii. ii. 137 Apprehen- 
sions of our provisions falling short. 

b. Of a shot, etc. : Not to reach the mark 
aimed at. 

1793 Hoste in Nicolas Disp. Nelson I. 329 note^ Tlxe Fort 
fired at us, but their balls fell short. 1^ J. (Grant Adv. 
of A ide-de-C. xxxi, The bombs fell short. 

c, ellipt. for Fall short of finding', to miss. 
x6^ Bunyan Heavenly Footman (1886) 171 Be sure thou 
wilt fall short the way at last. , 

97. Pall short of. a. To fail to reach or ob- 
tain (an object, wages, etc.) ; to fail in performing 
(one's duty). 

1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 21b, The matches .. 
fall, .short of the pannes and powder. 1629 tr. Herodian 
(1635) III The souldiers falling short of their hopes were 
extremely offended. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § lor The 
workmen should on no occasion fall short of the common 
wages of the country. 1890 H. S, Merriman Suspense II. 
V. 1 14 He fell lamentably short of his duty. 

b. To fail of attaining to (a certain amount, 
degree, level, or standard) ; not to reach the same 
amount, etc. as. Also f To fall short to. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. iiL 5 They fall too short of our fraile 
reckonings. 1630 R. foEnson's Kingd. ^ Contmw. 88 They 
. .will fall short to our expectation. i66a Stillingfl. Grig. 

II- iv. § X The other Prophets fell so much short of 
Moses. 1697 Dampier Voy, (1^8) I. 202 They fell short of 
me number they told us of. *711 Addison Sped. No. 61 1* 5 
r^ough they excel later Writers in Greatness of Genius, 
they fall short of them in Accuracy. 1746 Hervey Medit. 
(18181 113 A felicity that never falls short of the veryperfec- 
elegance, 1845 M' Culloch Taxation iii. iH. (1852) 
467 The income .. fell greatly short of the expenditure. 


98, Pall through. To break down, come to 
nought, fail, miscarry, f Rarely of persons. 

1781 G, R. Clark in Sparks Corr, Amer. Rev. (1853) IIL 
324 Should we fall through in our present plans . . the Con- 
sequence.s will be fatal. 1879 Miss Yonge Cameos Ser. iv. 
ix. 106 The charge seems to have fallen through, ^ 1S84 
Manch. Exam. 22 May 5/1 The proposed amalgamation , , 
fell through. 

99. Pall to, fa. Analytical form of ME. 

to happen, occur. O/av. 

c 1400 Destr. 7'roy 2719 No man . . ferd is of fortune till il 
falle, to. 

b. Gf a gate, etc. : To shut automatically. 

1889 Maaktens .Sin of f. Avelingh L i. x. 130 The oaken 
door fell to behind them. 

c. To set to work, make a beginning ; esp, to 
begin eating ; also, to come to blows. (Cf. 66 ti, e.) 

1593 Shaks. Rich. 77, v. v. 98 My Lord, wilt please you 
to fall too? 1677 Yakranton Eng. Imprtro, Let 

us fail too, and consider of some good things to advance 
the Woollen Manufactures. _ 184a Dickens Amer. Notes ii„ 
We fa!l-to upon the.se daintie.s. 1865 Pakkman Vhnmplain 
iii. (187s) 223, I have seen our cure and the minister . . fall 
to W'ith their fists on que.stions of faith. i386 Tip Cat xv. 
199 Dick, finding a spare rake, fell to and worked with a will 
tiOO. Pail together, a. Of the eyes: To 
close, b. To collapse, contract, shrink up. Obs. 
a ryio Cursor M, 16762 + 75 (Cott)To-geder fell hiseghen. 
1654 Whitlock Zooiomia 75 Hetelleth him- .that tiie Uruiu 
is fallen close together. 

e. Fall together by the ears : see Eah i d. 

$Or Phrase-key. (The prepositional combinations in X, 
and the adverbial combination.s in XI, are not included,) 
Fall pres. conj. (fair, foulyC, f. what can, etc.) 46 d ; fall 
a prey, sacrifice, victim 24 ; f. about a person’s ears 28 ; 
f among thieves 35 a \f. at the crest 15 \f. calm 10 1> ficad 

23 ; f. due 40 a ; ^ from a person, his nioutli 6 ; f, he‘r 40 b ; 
f in age 7 b j yC in fle.sh 14 ; f. in (one’s) heart 34 ; f. in love 
3S b ; ^ in pieces 27 ; f. in two 27 b ; yC into error, sin 25 i* ; 
f. into ta person’s) heart, mind 34 ; f. on one's) facep knees 
2o; /i on a .sword igc; yC out of flesh 14; A profit 46 c; 
f. to be 40, 47 ; f. to earth, ground i, 19 ; / to ionEs< lot, 
share 31 to mould, to pieces, powder '27; f. to (one’s) 
rifle 23,c; f. to (one)self 36 ; /C to (one’s) share 31 ; let 
fall ^ 

t x*a*llaMe, a. Obs. Also 6 -ible. [1 Fall 
V. + -ABLE.] Capalile of falling, lialile to fall. 

Hall 177 b, Thefeble foundation of this fallible 

buildyng. 1577 tr. Bnllmger's Decades iiygd) 2^87 IJnlesse 
God had made man fall-able, there had beene no prabe of 
his workes or vertue. a 1656 Bn. Hai.l Rem, iVki'. (1660) 
371 Man, as he was creable, failable, saveable. 

tFalla*ce, sb. Ob.s. Forms: 4-5 fellas, 5 
felace, 4-7 fallao©. [a, V.fallace, ad. h./allifcia, 

f. fallax : see next] 

1. Deception, trickery, falsehood ; deceitrulaess ; 
an instance of the same ; » Fallacy 1 , 3 . 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3664 (Cott.) If mi fiuler J>at es now blind 
Mai mi fallace o.s;ht vnderfind. Wyci.ik Mait. xiii. 22 
The fallace of ritche.ssis stranguluh the word, 1483 Cax- 
TON G. dela Tour Hiv, The fallaces and vanytees of the 
world. _ 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. u. 73 Lyes and fallacesthat 
they did wnte. a 1634 CHAVMkTU Aljt>honsus Plays 1873 Hi. 
235 Nay without fallace they have several Beds. 

2. A sophistical argument ; « Fallacy 3 . 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 637/2 A goodly false 
foolishe fallace. 1605 Bacon Adv. Jxarn, n, xiv, § 6 
Socrates, .hath exactly e.xpressed all the fourmes of oHec- 
tion, fallace and redargution. 

tl"alla*ce, a,. Obs. ran — '^, [a. 'O'^.faltaci^ 
ad. 'L. fallax (stem falldciA. f, falUre to deceive.] 
» Fallacious. 

1393 Langl. P. FI C,' xvn. 23X Freres..Metteii motifs 
meny tymes insolibles and fallaces. 

t Fallaciioquenee, Obs.-^ [ad. I., falhh 
ctloqueniia^ t falldci’- (see prec.) + loquenlia talk? 
ing : see -ENCE.] Deceitful speech. 

1655-81 in Blount GUssogr. ' xyax-fii in Bailey. 
t Fallacrloquent, a. Obs,-^ [f. L. falldn- 
(see "Fallace) - k loquent~em, pr. pple. of loguT to 
speak.] Speaking deceitlully, X 730-6 in Bah.ky. 

FaHacious (faDi'Jbs), a. f f. T^. falUlcPa (see 
Fallacy) - f -OUS. a,F . fallacieux. In early use 
it appears with sense derived from that of the sb. ; 
siibsej^uently (in accordance with the usual tendency 
of adjs. in -aoious) it came to be taken as the re- 
presentative of \..fallax7\ 

1. Of an argument, syllogism, etc. : Containing a 
fallacy. 

XS09 Hawes Past. Pleas, xi. xx, Seven sophyms full hard 
and fallacyous Thy.Si ydre used in preposkiou Unto the 
people. x6sx Baxter^ Inf. Bapi. 228, I undertake to prove 
every Argument of his . . to be vain and fallacious, 1788 
Reid Arlstotlds Log. v, §3. 116 Such fallacious syllogisms 
are considered in this treatise, 1864 Bowen Logic ix. 294 
Those fallacious reasonings which are correct in form. 

2. ta. Of persons: Deceitful (obs.).. b. Of 
things : Deceptive, misleading. 

a. x<l^3 Cowley The Complaint viii, Teach me not then, 
O thou fallacious Muse, The Clourt. .t'accuse. 1769 Burke 
Late State Nat. Wks. 1842 I. 82 This author . . Is only 
slovenly and inaccurate, and not fallacious. 

^ b. 1651 Biggs New Disp. F305 A fallacious word, signify- 
ing contrary to what it pretends. 1772*84 Cook Voy. (1790) 
V 1. 2024 A very fallacious method of j udging, 2856 Fkoudk 
Hist. Eng. (1858) IL x. 434 No evidence is more fallacious 
tlmn that which rests upon isolated facts, 

3. That causes disappointment ; mocking expecta- 
tion, delusive. 


FALLACIOUSLY, 


45 


FALLIBLE. 



xfiSy MitTON P. Z.. IX. 1046 That fallacious Fruit. t74t 
Middletok C/cera II. x. 385 False and fallacious hopes. 
1877 Sparrow i. 11 Nor is it a deceitful joy. .a falla- 

cious peace. 

Fallaciously (fal^-josli), adzf, [f. as prec. + 
-LY 2,] In a fallacious manner. 

2650 Sir T. Browne Pse7id. E/>. Pref, We.. promise no 
disturbance or reoppo.se any pen that .shall fallaciously re- 
fute us. 1764 Reid Inquiry vi, § 5. 139 That our sense.s 
fallaciously represented them [heat, colour, etc.] as being in 
bodies. 1884 Sir C. S. Q. Bowen in Law Pep 28 Chanc. 
DIv. 15 It is often fallaciously assumed that [etc.]. 

Fallaciousness (fal^**Josnes). [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.] The quality or fact of being fallacious. 
1681 Yi. Movie. Exp. Dan. 34 The. .falIaciousne.ss of the 
Greek Nation. 1752 Johnson Ranibler No. 203 *2 Every 
one has. .detected the fallaciousness of hope. 1847 Hare 
Viet. Feuth 44 I'he groundlessness and fallaciousness of a 
proposition. 

t Falla'city. Oh. [ad. L falldcitdt-em, n. of 
state f. fallax : see Fallage t?.] Fallaciousness. 

1664 I^owER Exp. Philos, in. 190 The old . .Aphorism of. . 
Nature's obscurity, .the Senses fallacity. 1773 Ohserv. State 
45 However consistent this specious reasoning may be 
with, .justice, its failacity will not escape detection. 

Fallacy (fse-lasi). Forms : 5-7 falacy(e, 6-7 
fallacie, (7 falleeie), 7- fallacy. [pA.'L.falldciay 
n. of quality f. fallax deceptive : see Fallage a. 
First in 15 th c. replacing the older Fallage 
f 1 . Deception, guile, trickery ; a deception, trick ; 
a false statement, a lie. Oh. 

1481 Caxton Reynard {kxhl) 67 Ha reynart how wel can 
ye your falacye and salutacion doon, 1607 llovsE.i.i.Four-f. 
Beasts (1673) 159 'then make they a narrow bridge covered 
with earth,. that the beasts may dread no fallacy. 1671 
Milton P. R. i. 153 Winning by Conque.st what the first 
man lost By fallacy surprized. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
xvr. ix, Her utter detestation of all fallacy. 

2 . fa. Deceitfulness {pbsY). b. Deceptiveness, 
aptness to mislead, unreliability. 

1641 J. Johnson {iitk\ The Academy of Love, describing 
the Folly of younge Men and the Fallacy of Women. 1654 
Whitlock Zootomia 220 Let us not affirm their e.xistence, 
and on on the Fallacies of Sense, c 1800 K. White Rem. 
(1837) 381 The fallacy of human friendship. 1849 Mrs. 
Somerville Connex. Phys. Sc. xxv. 264 A consciousness of 
the fallacy of our senses. 

3 . A deceptive or misleading argument, a sophism. 
In Logic ^esp. a flaw, material or formal, which 
vitiates a syllogism ; any of the species or types to 
which such flaws are reducible. Also, sophistical 
reasoning, sophistry. 

Not in Wilson’s Logic (1352) which has Mcceipt', ‘de- 
ceiptfulness as the equivalent of fallacia in this sense. 

1562 Turner Herbal 11. 100 a. It is a false fallacie. . to argue 
from a parte to the hole. 1612 Brinsley Lud. Lit. xvii. 
(1627) 208 To helpe to answer the subtilties or fallacies. 
a i65s J. Goodwin Filled iv. the Spirit (1867) 160, I shall 
..proceed to shew the fallacies and other weaknesses of 
those pretence.^. 1776 Adam Smith W, N. ii, iv. 1 . 357 The 
fallacy which seems to have misled those gentlemen. 1884 
tr. Lotzds Logic 284 I'he commonest fallacy is ambiguity of 
the middle term. 

4 . A delusive notion, an error, esp. one founded 
on false reasoning. Also, the condition of being 
deceived, error. 

1390 Shaks. Com. Err. ii. ii. 188 lie entertaine the free'd 
[Globe ed. offer’d] fallacie._ 1665 Glanvill Seeps. Set xiii. 75 
We being then thus obnoxious to fallacy in our apprehensions 
and judgments. 173S-8 Bolingbroke On Parties Ded. 22 
When They cannot impose a Fallacy, endeavour, .to hinder 
Men from discerning aTruth, 1825 Syd. Smith Wks. (1859) 

II. 59/2 A vast number of absurd and mischievous fallacies. 
1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India I. 413 In adducing the 
authority of Hindu writers in favour of the doctrine, two 
sources of fallacy are discernible. 

6, Sophistical nature, unsoundness (of argu- 
ments) ; erroneousness, delusiveness (of opinions, 
expectations, etc.). 

1777 Priestley Disc. Philos. Hecess. Pref. 30, I was 
enabled to see the fallacy of most of the arguments. 1823 
M‘’Culloch Pol, Bcon. II. 158 The returns under the popu- 
lation acts have shown the fallacy of these opinions. 1850 
Prescott Feme IL 193 Expectations of wealth, of which, 
almost every succeeding expedition had proved the fallacy. 

t b. Proneness to err, fallibility- Obs. rare. 

_ 1651 N. Bacon Disc. Gcmt. Eng. ii. xxvii. (1739) 120 Find- 
ing the fallacy of the infallible Chair, he hearkens unto other 
Doctors. 1796 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life (1832) 

III. 87 Experience has taught me a sincere faith in the 
fallacy of human opinions. 

6. Comb.y as fallacy-monger. 

1849 CoBDEN Speeches 10 When the revolutions broke out, 
these fallacy-mongers exclaimed. 

Fallage (f^’lM^). [f. Fall??, -f -agk] The 
action or process of falling or cutting down trees. 

188* Mayne Reid in iV. V. Tribune May, The fallage is 
not all done at the same time. 

Fal-lal (f£e-l|l0ei, feelse*!), jA and a. Also 
fallol. [One of the many reduplicating formations 
expressing the notion of something trivial or gaudy ; 
cf. knick-knack, gew-gaw. The suggestion may 
have been given by Falbala.] A. j?. 

1 . A piece of finery or frippery, a showy adorn- 
ment in dress. Chiefly//. 

a *706 Evelyn (Fairholt), His dress has boWs and fine fal- 
lalk. 1718 Mrs. Centlivre Bold Stroke for Wife ii, And 
thou do’st really think those Fallals becometh thee? 177s 
T. Sheridan A rt Reading 88 One of their painted Cour- 
tezans, adorned with fripperies and fallals. iSiS Scott 


Old Mortal, xxxix, It was an idle fancy, .to dress the honest 
auld man in thae expensive fal-lallsthat he ne'er wore in his 
life. 1861 Sala Dutch Piet. viii. 121 New bonnets .. and 
similar feminine fallals. 

2 . dial. Affectation in manner, fussy show of 
politeness. 

1879 Miss Jackson W&rd-bk.y canna believe a 

word ’e says 'e’s so much fallal about 'im.' 1S87 S. Cheshire 
Gloss., ‘ He’s too much fallol about him to pleease me,’ 

3 . -Fa-la. 

1864 Reader 17 Sept. 364 The slow dance with its *faMal * 
burthen. 

t B. adj. Affected, finicking, foppish. Obs. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa I. xlii, 291 Humouring his 
old fal-lal taste. 1768 Mad. D’Arblay Eariy Diary 17 
July, I was so sick of the ceremony and fuss of these fall 
lall people I 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxv. Your cockups and 
your fallal duds. 

fb. absol. To be a Uith upon the fal-lal i to 
border on the affected. 

1754 Richardson Grandison V. xvi, The lady is a little 
upon the fallal. 

Fallalery (fseljlse-leri). [t prec. sb. + -EliY.] 
Tawdry finery, gaudy ornament, 

1833 Hood Public Dinner ii. Dames in the gallery. All 
dressed in fallallery, 1891 G. Meredith One of our Coi> 
querors I. iv. 65 Dancing and flirting and fal-lallery. 

Fallalisk (fseldasdij), a. rare. [f. Fal- 
lal a. + -ISH.] Somewhat fal-lal. Hence Fal- 
lalisMy adv. 

1754 Richardson Grandison (1781) V. xUii. 274 An old 
soul, whose whole life has been but one dream, a little fal- 
lal-ishly varied. 

i" Falla’tion. Ohs. Forms : 6-7 fallacian, 
-ion, fallation, [Formation not quite clear; f. 
Fallacy or its source, the ending being confused 
with -ATioN ; or f. Fallacious, on the analogy of 
suspicious, suspicion.'] = Fallacy 3. 

a 1568 Ascham Scholem. n. ( Arb.l 132 Tomitanus . - hath 
expressed euerie fallacionin Aristotle, with diuerse examples 
out of Plato. 1588 Fraunck Lawiers^ Log. i. iv. 26 b, Fal- 
lacians bee eyther in the woord or in the reason. 1610 
Healey Si, Aug. Cilie of God 309. 

t Fa*ll'away, sb. Obs. [f. vbl. phrase fall 
away ; see Fall v. 79.] One who falls away from 
religion ; an, apostate. 

168a Bunyan Barren Fig-tree (1684) 104 It is impossible 
for those Fall-a-ways to be renewed again unto repentance. 

f Fa'llax, sb. Obs. [a. la. fallax, neut. of fallax 
deceptive, to deceive.] —Fallacy. 

1330 Pai.sgr. 218/2 Fallaxe or desceyt,/h;/lnrc^. 1363 Foxb 
A. ^ M. 750, I answer to thargument, whych I do deny as 
a fallax. a i6a8 F. Greville Sidney viii. (X652) 104 That 
ever-betraying Fallax of undervaluing our enemies. 1669 
Sturmy Mariners Mag. C ij b. 

t Falla*2dty. Obs. [f.L. fallax: see Fallage 
d!. and -iTY.] = Fallacy. 

c i6/|,o J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1885) II. 226 Great deceit, 
fallaxity and crafty waies. 

Fall-back, sb. For the stress on this and 
similar words, cf, Beeak-down. [f vbl. phrase 
fallback: see Fall??. 80.] 

a. Something upon which one may fall back; 
a reserve, b. A falling back, depression. 

1831 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. XII. n. 402 It is. .advisable, .to 
provide a ‘ fail-back or adjacent stubble field into which 
the flock may retire at pleasure. 1833 Kane GrinneU Exp. 
xxi. (1856) 162 He would leave the Mary, .to serve as a fall- 
back in case we should lose our vessels. 18^ Pall Mall G. 
26 Feb. 2/1 You will have occasional months of fall-back, 
but that will in time be made up, and every quarter will 
show a steady increase. 

tFa*ll-door- Obs. rare. [f. Fall jAI - hDooE, 
after Flemish valdeureC] A trap-door. . 

1481 Gaxton Reynard (Arb.) 27 And ther stode a faldore 
by, and we clymened ther up. .and they that laye nexte the 
fyre cryden that the valdore was open. 

FaTl-down, a. [f. vbl. phrase fall down : see 
Fall v. 84.] That falls down, turned over. 

1829 Marry AT F. Mildmayxxm, He appeared in a. .fall- 
down collar. 1882 Unif. Reg. in Navy List July 4'y^l'z Coat. 

I — Blue cloth, double-breasted, fall-down collar. 

Fallen (f^d’n), ppl. a. For forms see Fall ??. 

1 . That has come down or dropped from a high 
position. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 1214 White as snowe falle newe. *77($ 
Withering Brit. Plants IV. 134 Two distinct species grow 
..on the fallen branches of trees. 1^9 Sk. Nat. Hist., 
Mammalia IV. 27 Fallen acorns constitute the food of the 
dormouse. 

b. Fallen-stars : (see quot.). 

1808 Jamieson, Fallen, stars .. Tremella Nosioc, Linn. ; 
a gelatinous plant, found in pastures &c. after rain, fbid, s.v., 
Sea Fallen Stars . . an animal thrown on the sea-shore in 
summer and autumn ; Medusa sequoreui Linn. 

2 . Of the sun : Having set rare. 

1892 Tennyson Foresters t. iU, The long bright day is 
done, And darkness rises from the fallen sun. 

3 . Of flesh, eta: Shmnkenj, emaciated. Fallen 
fleece : see quot. 1892. 

*722 De Foe Col. Jack{xZ4d!^ 281 Her fallen flesh plumped 
up. 1748 Richardson Clarissa VI. xxx. 98 The old lines 
appearing strong in the - .fallen cheeks. 18^ Labour Com- 
mission, Gloss. No. 8 Fallen Fleeces. Fleece, wool, or 
mohair, taken from the dead carcases of sheep, &c., and, 
therefore, diseased. 

4 . That has been laid low, or brought to the 
ground. Also absol. of men. lit. and fig. 


a 1631 Donne Eptgr. (1652) 93 Falne Okes the Axe doth 
into Timber hew. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) I. 283 
The branches of the fallen forest. 1819 Mrs. Hemans Aben- 
cerrage 56 I’here bleed the fallen, there contend the brave. 
a 1833 — Marms 82 Midst fallen palaces she sits alone, 
1871 Freeman A'omn. Cofiq. (1876) IV. xvii. 34 The estates 
of the fallen King [Harold], .were, .forfeited. Ibid. 62 The 
fallen gonfanon of Harold. 1878 J. P. Hopps Jesus v. zt 
His delight was, to lift up the fallen. 

5. fig. a. In a moral sense : That has lost purity 
or innocence; ruined, A fallen itmnafz: one who 
has surrendered her chastity, b. With reference to 
rank, fortune, or dignity : That has come down 
from high estate. 

a 1628 F. Greville Poems, Hum. Learning xix. Yea of 
our falne estate the fatail staine Is such, as [etc.]. 1643 
Milton 'Petrarch. Wks. 1738 1. 230 God, .would, .not [have] 
sent word by Malachi in a sudden fal'n stile. 1682 Land. 
Gaz. No. 1711/4 It was contrived by some Discontented 
Antimonarchical Fallen-Angel. 17x2 Steele Spect. No. 276 
r I Your Papers with regard to the fallen Part of the Fair 
Sex. 1731 JoRTiN Serrn. 1771) I. ii. 21 The Messiah was to 
re.store fallen man. 1820 Byron Z/air. Faliero n, i. The 
once fall’n woman must for ever fall. 1848 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. HI'. 4S2 The fallen dynasty and the fallen hierarchy 
were restored. 1875 JowETT/'Af/';?(ed. 2) III. 71 Philosophy, 
even in her fallen estate, has a dignity of her own. 

6 . Fallen-off: (see Fall ??. 9 1 ). 

1611 Shaks. Cymb. hi. vii. 6 The Legion.s now in Gallia, 
are Full weake to vndertake our Warres against The falne- 
off Britaines. 1806 Surr Winter in Land, (ed.^ 3) I. 188 
He is . . a fallen-off branch from the good old English tree. 

tFaTleney. Civil Law. Ohs. [ad. medX. 
fallentia, L fallere to deceive : see -ency.] An in- 
stance of the failure of a rule ; an exception, 

1603 Hayward Ahsw. to Doleman iv. L ij, Alexander and 
Felinus doe assigne flue fallencies vnto these rules. 1660 
Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. 1. Pref. 9 Soemus sets down 802 
fallencies, (that’s the word of the law,) concerning the con- 
testation 01 suits and actions at law. 

Faller (fg'loih [f. Fall ^-ebT] 

1 . One who falls, in various senses of the vb. 
f Also with adv., as falter off. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 147 FaUare, or he liat oftyn tyme 
fallythe, cadax. 1577 tr. BuUingePs Decades 1x592) 824 He 
was accounted . . a faller off from y“ true Church of God. 
a 1631 Laud Serm. (1847) 13 Nor are we fallers out of the 
Church, but they fallers off from verity. 1723 Bradley 
Fam, Diet. s.v. Rules for b^tying Horses, It’s a true Mark 
of. .a perpetual B'aller. 1890 Pall Mall G. 22 Aug. 1/2 Six 
riders were brought to grief . . Being experienced fallers, 
however, nothing more serious than bruises resulted. 

2 . A feller of timber. Only dial. 

xZya Miss Jackson Shropsk. Word-bk. s.v,. The fallers bio 
on Esridge [Eastridge] coppy agen. 

3 . The KQuAinTneT [Circus cyaneus). 

1883 in SwAiNSON Prov. Names Brit. Birds 132, 

1 4 . A part of a mill for scouring clothes, etc. 5 
(see quot.). Ohs. 

1677 Yarbanton Eng.Improv. 107 There are Six or Eight 
Fallers (or Feet) which are taken and lifted up by the Axle- 
tree. .and .so fall down-right into a Box, or Chest, whereia 
the. Cloth lyeth. 

6. The name of various appliances in spinning 
machines. Also attrib. 

1831 L. D. B. Gordon Art Jml. Cafal. Gt. MxMb. 
p vi**/2 As the carriage approaches the roller-beam, the 
spinner gradually raises the faller-wire. 1879 CasselTs 
Techn. Educ, IV. 396/1 Along the top of the spindles stretch 
two W’ires called the ‘ fallers 

tFallera. Falconry. Ohs. rare~’^. Also 
7-8 in Diets. fal(,l)orii, faXera. (See quots.) 

i486 Bk. Si. AlbatCs C iij a, When ye se that yowre hawkes 
dees wax white : then she has the fallera. 16^2-1732 Coles, 
Falorn,faU-, a disease in hawks known by their wnite talons. 
i72i-i8too Bailey, 

Fallibility (fselibi-liti). [f. next + -ity. Cf. 
Y.faillibiliti!] The state or fact of being fallible ; 
liability to err or to mislead (in mod. usage limited 
to the former) ; an instance of the same. 

1634 ‘E. Knott’ in Chillingworth’s Relig. ProL iy. § 14 
Nothing of the Churches Visibility or Invisibility, Fallibility 
or Infallibility. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. n. i. 131 
Those Evidences of Fact.. have or may nave their several 
allays and fallibilities. 1723 Watts Logicn.xx. 409 Tho’ there 
be a great deal of Fallibility in theTestimony of Men.^ 1773 
Harris Philos. Arrangem. Wks. (1S41') 353 The fallibility 
which sometimes attends this method of distinguishing. 1840 
Thackeray Paris Sk.-bk. (1872) 216 The fallibility of judges 
and lawyers. 1839 Mill Liberty i. 18 The fallibility of what 
is called the moral sense. 

Fallible (fm-libl), a. Also 6-7 fallable. [ud. 
late 'L. fallibilis, f. fallB^e to deceive : see -blb. Cf. 
IP.faiUible. 

The L. word appears in Papias fiith c.) with the active 
sense ‘ deceitful ’ ; in. late med. L. it has the passive sense 
' * deceivable ’.] 

1 * Of persons or their faculties : Liable to be de- 
ceived or mistaken ; liable to err. 

1430 IjYvrs,. Chron. Troy i. vi, I suppose her connyng was 
fallible. 2638 Penif. Conf. vii. {1657) 135 He is fallible, and 
often erring in judgment, Burnet 39 Art. xxxiii, 

(1700) 364 An Authority to which no fallible Body of men 
can have a Right. 1763 Johnson in Boswell (1831) L 
391 A fallible being will fail somewhere. 1835 Milman Lai. 
Chr. (1364) V. IX. h. 206 The papal power. . the representative 
of fallible man rather than of the infallible God, 1882 W. 
Collins Bl. Robe i. iii. 142 These rebuffs are wholesome 
reminders of his fallible htiman nature* 

2 . Of rules, opinions, arguments, etc. : Liable to 
be erroneous, unreliable. 


PALLIEIiT. 

HZ T420 Hoccleve De Reg, Princ. 2867 This worldes joye 
is transitorie, And the truste on it sHpir and fallible. iS34 
More in Ellis i. 117 11 . 52 The fallible opinion 

..of lightsome chaungeable peple. <rsS55 Harpsfield 
Divorce Hen. VIU (1878) 164 This argument . . h but a 
fallable argument. x6o^ Shaks. Meas./or M. in. i. 170 Do 
not satisfie your resolution with hopes that are fallible. 1643 
Sir T. Browne Relig;', Med. i. 23 The. .fallible discourses of 
man upon the word of God. 1677 W. Hubbard Narrative 
11. 1 Uncertain and fallible Reports. 1736 Butler Anal. 
II. viii. 393 The rules . . of preserving health . . are not only 
fallible and precarious. iSgi Hersohel Stud. Nat. Phil. 
in. iii. 286 A slow and painful process if rightly gone into, 
and a very fallible one if only partially executed. 

fb. Not determinable with certainty. Ohs. rare. 
2<j54 Power ExJ>. Pkilos. in. 166 This Angle of Variation 
being quite fallible, and alwayes variable. 

'fS. Fallacious, delnsive. Ohs. rare. 

^ X5S9 Morwyng Evonym. x'jii Suche waters . . make a fallible 
image of youth. 

4 . qttasi-j^. One who is fallible, rare, 
tjos HiCKERiNGiLL Pnesi^r. Wks, 79 She [Queen 
Elizabeth] over-Iiv’d this infallible fallible [Pope Pius V]. 
1846 G. S. Faber Lett. J'raciar. Secess. Popery x^Jit All these 
fallibles are added up together in one sum which shall col- 
lectively constitute the Church. 

Hence raTli'bleiiess = Fallibility. 

1648 Hammond To Ld. Pairfa.x 19 The weaknesse and 
falliblenesse of these few principles. 1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 

Fallibly (fae'Ubli), adv. [f. as prec, + -ly 2.] 
In a fallible manner. 

1552 Huloet, Fallably, suhdole.^ 1638 Chillingw. Reltg. 
Prot. I. ii. § 04.. 87 Why does .shee imploy particular Doctors 
to interpret Scriptures fallibly ? 

PalHng (fp’liq), vhL sb. [f. Fall v. + -ing ^.] 
The action of the vb. Fall. 

1 . In intransitive senses. 

C1300 Cursor M. 1854 (Cott.) Abute fine monetz was })at 
it stud Wit-outen falling J?at fers fludd. C1340 Ibid. 411 
heading (Fairf.) ]>e falHnge of lucifer and his felawes. 

Knt. dela Tour it She.. in her fallyng cried helpe 
on our lady. 1533-4 Act 25 Hen. VI I L c. 13 1 13 From the 
tyme of the falling of theym [lambs] unto the feast of- . Seynt 
John Baptyste. 1563 Fulke Meteors (1640) 55 b, Sleet . . 
beginneth to melt in the falling. 1580 Hollyband Treas. 
Fr. ToHgyRavallentefti..SL falling in price, as the falling of 
the market, i6zi Sanderson Serm. 1 . 214 Vzaa had better 
have ventured the falling, than the fingering of the ark. 
1771^ Mrs. Griffith tr. Viaud's Shipwreck loo The falling 
of night would otherwise have forced us to lay aside our 
labour. *807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) II. 378 The falling 
of the drops of alcohol from the beak of the receiver. 
1839 Loncf. Hyperion i. vii. (1865) 38 The silent falling 
of snow. 

2 . In various specific applications, a. The faH 
ing of the leaf \ autumn, b. Setting, (of the sun). 
C. JPathol. (seequot. 18S4). d. In the barometer, 
etc. e. Mus. Cf. Fall v. 17. 

a. *503 Hawes Examp. Virt. i. s In Septembre in fall- 
ynge of the lefe. 

b. 1555 Eden Decades i Folowinge the fallinge of the 
sonne. 

e.; c 1400 LnnfranfsCirurg. 303 For fallinge of Jje maris 
hat is cleped disfocacioun of the mans. xdl^Syd. Soc. Lex.^ 
Falling of the womb, a popular terra for Prolapsus uteri. 

d. 16^ Willsford NaUires Secrets 1 54 The often rising 
and falling of the water [in a weather-glass] shews the out- 
ward Air very mutable . . and the weather inconstant. 1688 
J. Smith Baroscope 65 Wet and Rainy W'^lher come pre- 
sently upon the Mercury's Falling. 1814 W. C. Wells 
Ess. De7v 9 The falling of the mercury in the barometer. 
1:860 Adm. Fitz-Roy in Merc. Marine Mag. Yll. 340 Indi- 
cations of approaching changes .. are shown . . by its [the 
barometer's] falling or rising. 

e. 1609 Douland Ornith. Microl. i. vi. 17 The falling of 
a Song. 1674 Simpson in Campion Art of Dewant ^footm.. 
If the Bass do rise more than a fourth, it must he called 
falling. 1706 _A. Bedford Temple Mus. ix, 186 A falling . , 
at the Beginning of a Strain. 

3 . In transitive senses. 

1580 Lease in Heame Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 237 At 
every falling he will leave for every acre fallen . . twelve trees. 
1699 Luttrell Brief. Rel. (1857) IV. 483 A libell against the 
last parliament about their falling of guineas. 

1 4 . A depression in the soil ; a hollow, declivity, 
slope. Ohs. 

1563 Golding Ciesar6x b. High roclces and steepe fallings. 
1580 Sidney A rcadia in. (1622) 250 Amphialus embushed his 
footemen in the falling of a hill 1684 R. H. Sck. Recreai. 
83 Observe, .the Risings, Fallings, and Advantages of the 
Places where you Bowl. 17x3 J. James tr. Le Blond* s 
Gardenings.! Gardens. .having no Risings, nor Fallings. 

6. concr. Something which falls or has fallen, 
a, A fragment (of a building) ; a ruin. b. usually 
in pL A dropping, a windfall. Also fig 

a. 138a Wyclif Isa. Ixi. 4 And olde fallingus thei shul 
rere, and thei shul restore cities forsaken. 1599 Hakluyt 
Voy. II. I. 214 A great part of it, .is. .almost couered with 
the aforesayd fallings. 

b. 1608 Yorksk. Trag. i. i, Apples hanging longer, .than 
when they are ripe, make so many fallings, a x66x Holy- 
day Juvenal 180 Virro was cabbie of such caduca, such 
fallings . , such windfalls. 1687 Dryden Hind 4* P. in. 103 
Tis the beggar’s gain To glean the fallings of the loaded 
wain. 1847-78 Halliwell, Fallings, dropped fruit. South, 

6 . With adverbs, expressing the action of the vbl. 
combinations under Fall v. XL 

1440 Promp. Parv., Fallynge downe, idem esi quod Fallynge 
evylle. 1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong.Cadarrhe .. the 
Catarre or fallyng downe of humours. 1607 Shaks. Timanvt. 
iii. 401 The falling from of his Friendes. 1611 Bible 2 
ii. 3 That day shall not come, except there come a falling 
away first. 1659 B. Harris Parivats Iron Age 200 They 
. .observed the falling back of the French. 1712 W. Rogers 
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Voy. 315 Numbers, .are lost by the falling in of the Earth. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa VII. v. 26 All her falling away, 
and her fainting fits. 1878 L. P. Meredith T eeth 181 1 he 
falling away of the gum.s after extraction. 

b. Falling off : the action of the vb. Fall off 
(Fall®. 91); decadence, defection, diminution. 

1602 Shaks. Ham.x. v. 47 Oh Hamlet, what a falling off 
was there. X709 Steele & Addison Tailer^ No. iii ? 4 
A Falling off from those Schemes of Thinking. 1803 T. 
Beddoes Hygeix vii. Should it be accompanied by falling 
off in flesh. 1834 Brit. Hush. III. 60 A falling on of the 
milk is immediately noticed. 1837 Whitoer Barclay of 
U7y XV, Hard to feel the straniier's scoff, Hard the old 
friend’s falling off. 1883 E. Pennell-Elmhirst Creatn 
Leicestersh. 155 The grey showed no falling oflf from his 
previou.s form. 

c. Falling out : the action of the vb. Fall out 
(Fall 93;, disagreement, quarrel ; also t ending. 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 97 This fallyng out of king John 
with. .Geoffrey Archebishop of Yorke. 1586 W. Webbe 
Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 56 The falling out of verses together m 
one like sounde, is commonly called . • Ryme. X667 Pepys 
Diary (1877) V. 194, I have heard of a falling out between 
my Lord Arlington, .and W. Coventry. X741 Richardson 
Pamela III. 337 We had a sad Falling-out t other Day. 
X847 Tennyson Prmcess i. 251 Blessings on the falling out 
That all the more endears. 

iPalliXLg prec. + -ING 

1 . That falls, in various senses of the vb. 

a X300 Cursor M. 27581 (Cott.)l?e standand fall, )?efalland 
rise. 161X Bibt.e Isa. xxxiv. 4 All their hoste shall fall 
downe . . as a falling fig^ from the figge tree. 1613 Shaks. 
Hen. VIII, in. ii. 333 Presse not a falling man too farre. 
1661 J. Childrey Brit. Bacon, 170 The high Hils . . break 
of the storms and falling Snow. 1695 Congreve Love 
for L. Pro!., One falling Adam, and one tempted Eve. 
axqxx Ken Hyjnns Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 1 . 86 Dark 
Prophecies predict our falling State, 1717 Lady M. W. 
Montague Lett, (1763)^ II. xxix. 29 My Caftan . , is a robe 
..with very long strait falling sleeves. 1762 Falconer 
Shipwr. I. 490 The vessel parted on the falling tide. X78X 
Gibbon Deck F. Ill, 148 The weakness of the falling 
empire. 1833 Ht. Martineau Vanderp%tt <§* S. vi. 99 Hein’s 
frowning brow and failing countenance. X843 Lytton Last 
Bar. 1. iv.28The long throat and falling shoulders. 1848 Mill 
Pol. Econ. in. xxiv. § 3 The speculative holders are unwill- 
ing to sell in a falling market. 1858 in Merc. M arine M ag. 
V. 12 Kate Hooper, .had strong, .winds, .with falling baro- 
meter. X874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 852/2 The Peabody 
gun . .has a falling breech-block. 

2 . Prosody. Of a foot, rhythm, etc. : Decreasing 
in stress, having the ictus at the beginning. 

1844 Beck & Felton tr. Munk's Metres 8 A rhythm 
whicn begins with the arsis, and descends to the thesis, is 
called falling or sinking. 

3 . Astro!. Falling houses (see Cadent a. 2). 

XS94 BLUNDEviL.B,a:(rrc. iv. xxxvi. (ed. 7)493 Those that go 

next before any of the foure prindpali Angles, are called 
falling houses. 

4 . Fallingdn : that slopes inwards from below. 

1887 Sci, Amer. 2 July 11/2 Yachts with the falling-in top- 

sides of a man of war. 

6. Syntactical Combinations, a. Falling-'\ disease, 
^-evil (see Evil 7 b), ’f*-///, -sickness (now rare) -• 
Epilepsy. Also humorously for * a fall \ and fig, 
'The Eng. expressions are after L. morbus caducus ; cf. Ger, 
fallende sucht, 

0x225 Ancr. R. X76 Fallinde vuel ich cleopie licomes sic- 
nesse. X527 Andrew Brunswyke*s Distyll. Waters C v, An 
ounce is good for them that haue the fallynge sefcenesse. 
1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts{tfrj^ r7X The gall of a Ferret is 
commended against the Falling disease. 1652 WotnaoPs 
Ufiiverse in Watson Collect. Scots Poems in. (17x1) xoi 
Hippocrates. .Could never cure her Falling-ill, Which takes 
her when she pleases. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), L'aUing 
Evil, a Disease which sometimes happens to Horses, being 
no other than the Falling-sickness. 1843 Sir T Wat^n 
Lect.PhysicKxZyx)!. 630 Its [epilepsy’s] common designation 
is falling sickness', or, more vaguely, fits. 

b. in various other Combs,, as falling-band ^ 
Fall sbX 23 a; f falling-door =» folding-door-, 
t falling-gate = falling- sluice', f falling-binge, 
one by which a door, etc. rises vertically when 
opened ; falling-moiald. Arch, (see quot.) ; fall- 
ing-sluice (see quot), 

1598 *FaIling-band [see F all sbl- 23 aj 1637 Earl of Cork 
Diary In Sir it Boyle Ser. i, (1886) V. m Sent me 

this daie.. 6 laced ffalling hands and vi pair of cuffes sutable. 
*753 Hanway Trav. I. il. xxxiv, 231 The Divan, or open 
hall, is in the centre, and shuts in with *falUng-doors. x8ox 
Hull Navig, Act 2559 Two clear openings, .in which shall 
he placed ^falling gates. 1783 Trans. Soc. Arts 1 . 320 A 
^falling hinge, 1876 Gwilt ..4 rckit. Gloss., ‘^Falling Moulds, 
the two moulds applied to the vertical sides of the tailpiece, 
one to the convex, the other to the concave side, in order to 
form the back and under surface of the rail and finish the 
squaring. 1846 Buchanan Techtol. Did., ‘^Falling-sluice, 
a. .flood-gate, in connection with mill-dams . . self-acting or 
contrived to fall down of itself in the event of a flood. 

Falling-star (ff-ligistai). [f. Falling ppl. a, 
■+ Star.] A meteor ; a shooting star. 

, 1563 Fulkk Meteors (1640) 8 b, Thus much for the shoot- 
ing or falling starres. 1690 T. Burnet Th. Earth in. 98 
The last sign we shall take notice of is that of Falling Stars. 
*759 Miller in Phil, Trans. LI. 258 This meteor, .moved 
with less rapidity than falling-stars commonly do. 183d 
Macgiluvray HumholdPs Trav, x, 127 He found falling 
stars more frequent in the equinoctial regions, 

Pallocque, obs. f. of Felucca. 

F^opian (faljo'pian), tK. Anat. \J. Fallopi-us 
(latinized name of an Italian anatomist 1523-1562) 

, -f- -AN.] Used in the names of certain anatomical 
structures reputed to have been discovered by Fal- 
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lopius, as in Fallopian aqueduct, arch, canal, liga- 
ment, tube : see quots. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Fallopian Tubes. 1754-64 
Smellie Midwif 1 . 113 The Fimbria of the Fallopian tube. 
1831 R. Knox Clogtiefs Anat. 55 There is a hole . . which 
terminates the Fallopian aqueduct, and transmits the facial 
nerve from the interior of the cranium, i860 M ayne Expos. 
Lex., F'aliopian tubes, two canals inclosed in the peritoneum 
..communicating from the Sides of the Fundus^ Uteri to 
t'.e ovaries. 1877 Burnett Ear 88 The fallopian canal, 
appears at first as a simple broad groove in the tympanum. 
1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., Fallopian arch, a name for Poupart’s 
ligament. 

Fallow (fse'bu), sb. Forms ; 3-4 falwe, 5 
falghe, (valwe), 5-6 falow(e, 6-7 faliowe, 6- 
fallow. See also Fauch sb. [The relation between 
this and the cognate Fallow and v. is not quite 
clear. TheOE.y^/^wn^, ^08Std.mvalia (^fallows’) 
and occas (^harrows ’) in Corpus Glossary, seems to 
imply a vb. ffealffan ( ^Fallow v.), f. ffealh, re- 
coided in ■pl.fealga harrows, implements for break- 
ing clods (£?£'<rt?^Epinal GL). The sb. and adj,, which 
have not been found in OE., were either i.fiaihovf. 
the vb. Cf. OIiG./ir 4 >tz harrow, mod. Ger. (Sanders) 
and East Fris. falge fallow (sb.), falgen to break 
up ground, plough. As P'allow a.t was used to 
denote the colour of exposed soil, it is probable 
that some confusion may have arisen at an early 
date between the two words.] 

+ 1 . A piece of ploughed land ; also colkcL 
ploughed land in general, arable land. Obs. 

cx^oo Havelok 2500 Thei . . drowen him unto the galwes, 
Nouth hi the gate, but ouer the falwejc ^ 1386 Chaucer 
Wife's Prol. 656 Who . . pricketh his blind hors over the 
falwes. c 1440 Promp, Parv. 148 Falow, lond exy(f,n&vale. 
c X450 Lat. ^ Efig. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 618 Varratum, i. 
novale, valwe. 1483 Cath. Angl. 121 Falghe (Falowe A,), 
terra sacionalis. a 1535 Fisher Wks. (1876) L 365 He niust 
treade vppon the fallowes. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, v. ii. 54 
All our Vineyards, Fallowes, Meades, and Hedges . . grow 
to wildnesse. 1713 Rowe JaneSkoreu. i, Around it Fallows, 
Meads, and Pastures fair. 

2 . Ground that is well ploughed and harrowed, 
but left uncropped for a whole year or more ; called 
also Summer fallow, as that season is chosen for 
the sake of killing the weeds. Green, cropped, or 
bastard fallow', one from which a green crop is 
taken. 

X523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 13 Euery good housbande hath his 
harleye falowe . . lyenge rygged all the , . wynter, 1552 
Huloet, Fallowe or t^the of land, called the somer fallowe 
or tylth, veruacUiin. cxCix Chapman Iliad xin, 6a8 So 
close to earth they plow The fallow with their horns. 1707 
Mortimer Ilusb. ii. 38 The best Ploughs to plow up I^ysor 
Summer Fallows witn. X’jB^ Cowper Task iv. 315 , 1 .saw far 
off the weedy fallows smile With verdure not unprofitable. 
1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 1 . x. 369 Green fallows 
or what are termed fallow crops such as beans, peas, 
cabbages [etc.]. x8io Scott Lady of L. I. xxxi, Ibe lark’s 
shrill fife may come At the daybreak from the fallow. 1813 
Sir H. Davy Agric. Ckem. (1814) 353 A summer fallow, or 
a clean fallow, may be sometimes necessary in lands^ over- 
grown with weeds. X889 Wrightson Fallow Fodder 
Crops s The superiority of cropped over naked fallows. 

3 . The state of being fallow ; an interval during 
which land is allowed to lie fallow. 

1523 Fitzherb. § 17 So shal he mucke all his landes 
ouer at euerye seconde falowe. Ibid, | 34 That is vsed, 
where they make falowe in a fyelde euery fourthe yere. 
i79y BiLLivias'LEY Agric. Somerset 177 Ten or twelve suc- 
cessive crops of wheat, without an intervening fallow, 1858 
J. B, Norton Topics 2x1 To withhold the land from cultiva- 
tion. .with the view of making it, by a fallow, doubly profit- 
able the next year. x866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt s They resisted 
the rotation of crops and stood by their fallows. 
jdg, 1772 Burke Corr. {1844) 1 . 356 Your fallow adds to 
your ' fertility. 1796 -- Regie. Peace i Wks. VIII. 140 
Unless the fallow of a peace comes to recruit her [France’s] 
fertility. 

4 . attrib. Of or pertaining to a fallow ; esp. grown 
on a fallow, as in fallow-crop, -hay; and in local 
names for the Wheatear {Saxicola mtanihe), as 
fallow-chat, fmh, -lunch -smteh, -smiier, from 
its frequenting fallows. Also fallow-break : see 
Bheak jA 12; fallow-fteld. ; seequot. 1851. 

X678 Ray Willughbfs Omith. 233 The Fallow-Smich, in 
Sussex the Wheat-ear. 1706 PHiLLiPs(ed, Kersey), Oenanthe, 
the Wheat-ear In Warwickshire it is call’d a Fallow- 
smiter. X753 Chambers CycL Supp., Fallmv-finch. X787 
Winter Syst. Husb. 153 Beans are a good fallow crop. xSzx 
CiARE Vill. Minstr. 1 . 182 Nor wilt thou fallow-dods dis- 
dain. 1834 D, Low Pract, Agric . v. 16 1 The culture of 
fallow-crops. 1843 Yarrell Brit. Birds 1 . 254 The Wheat- 
ear or Fallowchat. x8sx Gloucestersh. Gloss., Fallow- 
jkeld, a common. 1885 E^icycl. Brit. led. 9' 1 . 338 A large 
portion of the fallow-break can thus be dressed with home- 
made manure. 1885 Swainson Prov. Names Brit. Birds 
(E. D. S.) 9 Wheatear , . Fallow-finch ; Fallow-smicb ; or 
Fallow-lunch. 

Fallow (fse-ltm), «.l Forms : i falu, fealo, -u, 
3 falau, (3-4 infected falewe), 4 fale, -u, -we, 4-6 
falow(e, 6 fallo, 6- fallow. See also Fauch a. 
[OE. falu, fealo, fealu, pi. feahm = OS. falu, 
(MDu. mle, mod. vaaV), OHG. falo (mod, Ger. 
fahl, falb), ON. j^/r, OTeut. ^falwo-, 

prob. cognate with Gr. woXtds grey, L. pallcre 
tobepale.] 

1 . Of a pale brownish or reddish yellow colour, as 
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withered grass or leaves. Oh. exc. of the coat of 
an animal; now chiefly in FalloW’DEEK. 

. . Be<nwdfZ^$ (Gr.) Fealwe mearas. a looo Riddles - kvi. 

I (Gr.) Hdis is mill hwit and heafod fealo. c 1205 Lay. 18449 
Pendragun and his cnihtes. .slusen 5eond l»an feldes falewe 
lockes. Ibid. 27468 Blod ut jeoten, ueldes falewe wur&en. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 1263 (Cott. ) pe falau slogh sal be l>i gate. 
c 132S Coer de L. 461 On in atyr blak Com prickande ovyr 
the falewe feld. C1386 Chaucer Kni.’s T. 506 His hewe 
falow [Corj!f7is falwej and pale as Asshen colde. 2494 Fabyan 
Chrou. vn. 667 Many adere both rede and falowe to be slajme 
before them. 1547 Boorde Brev. Health Ixxiii. 25 An urine 
that is falowe lyke the heare of a falowe beast. 1598 Shaks. 
Mer^y IV. i. i, gx How do's your fallow Greyhound, Sir, 
2^7 Loud, Gaz. No. 185/4 A Fallow Dog. .lost about a Fort- 
night since. 2727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Hart, The Coats 
and Colouns of this noble Beast. . are usually of three several 
sorts, viz. Brown, Red, and Fallow. fj$gir.Ada7ison*s P'oy. 
Senegal 24 His belly was of a pale blue, and his back fallow. 
%^$ Athemeum l::io. 2954. 484/1 The horn of a fallow-ox. 

2 . ahoL (qiiasi-j/. '), as the name of a colour. 

2741 Comf>l. Fam. Piece ii. i. 289 I'hose that are of a 

lively red Fallow have a black List down, .their Backs. 

3 . Comb.., as fallow 'Coloured. 

2688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2347/4 Lost or stolen., a fallow 
coloured Bitch. 2825 Hone Eveiy-day Bk. I. 983 The 
fallow-coloured dog was taken away. 

Fallow < 25 . Forms: 5-6 falow(e, 6 

fallow©, 6- fallow. [See F allow sb.} 

Of land : frequent in phrases, To lie, to lay fallow. 

a. That is iincropped for the current year. b. 
Uncultivated, t c. Fit for tillage ; ploughed ready 
for sowing (ohs ). d. transf. and fg. 

a. 2475 Himt. Hare 12 He fond a hare full fayr syttand 
Apon a falow load. 2323 Fitzherb. Husb. § t8 He that 
hath a falowe felde, 2612 Cotgr., Nonvellls, fallowes; 
ground that lie.s fallow euerie other yeare. a 2689 Navarette 
China in Churchill! s Coll. Voy (1732) I. 52 The land in 
China never Hes fallow'. 2846 M' Culloch A cc. Brit. Empire 
(1854) L 473 I'here appears to have been little or no fallow 
land. 2875 Lyell Princ. Geol. 1 1 , in, xlli. 457 We are .. 
compelled to let it lie fallow the next [year]. 

b. 0x460 Totvneley Myst. 98 The tyltlse of oure landes 
lyys falow as the floore. 2399 Shake. Hen. V, v. ii. 44 Her 
fallow Leas.. The Darnell, Hemlock, and ranke Femetary, 
Doth root vpon. 2622 Bible yet\ iv. 3 Breake vp your 
fallow ground, and sow not among thorne.s, 2726 Addison 
Freeholder No. 40 P4 I'he soil must lie fallow. 2797 Mad. 
D’Arblay Dec., He is like a fallow field , .one that has 
been left quite to it.self. 2870 Bryant Iliad II. xvm. 226 
A broad fallow field Of soft rich mould. 

0. 1S30 Palsgr. 218/2 Faloweland, ierre labourable. 
2380 Baret.< 4 Al F 103 The Fallowe field, or that is tilled 
redy to be sowen. a 2627 Hayward Edw. VI (1630) 32 The 
riches of the fallow field lay traverse. 

a. 2642 Holy Jf Prof. St. in. xlii. 183 The head 

. .hath lain fallow all night. 1673 Ess. Educ, Centletvom. 
33 , 1 suppose you do not intend to lay Fallow all Children 
that will not bring forth Fruit of themselves. 275a Foote 
Taste X. Wk.s. 1799 1 . ii Then I lay fallow — ^but the year 
after I had twins. 2827 Hare G^^esses Ser. n. (18731 459 
Fields of thought seem to need lying fallow. 2842 Tenny- 
son Audley Cottrt 'jj The fallow leisure of my life. 2830 
Kingsley A It. Locke xxxvii, My heart lay fallow for every 
seed that fell, 

t Fallow, Obs. Forms: i fealuwian, 
faalewian, fealwian, 3-4 falewe(ri, 3 falewi, 
falwy, falowen, {south, dial. 3 vale wen, valu- 
wen, 4 valonwe), 4-5 falwe, 4*6 falow. [OE. 
fealuwian, fealewian, fealwian, f. fealo, feaht 
F^allow a.'^ Cf. OHG./a/ewM.] a. To become 
pale or yellow ; hence, to fade, wither, b. Of the 
face, etc. ; To blanch, grow pale, 

a. a 2000 Salomon <§■ Sat. 313 (Gr.) Lytle hwile leaf beoS 
grene, ponne hy eft feaiewiaS. c 1205 Lay. 26414 Fajeden 
pa feldes & pat gras falewede. a 2320 in Wright Lyric P. 
Sg Falewen shuTe thy fioures. a 2400 Leg Rood (2871) 132 
Mi fruit, .is fouled and falwed. 25S4 T. Bastard Chresto- 
Icros i\. xiv. (1598) 35 Here lies a bounch of haire deepe 
falowed. 

fig. a 2225 Ancr. R. 132 pe bllsse of heoueae |>et neuer ne 
valeweS auh is euer grene. a 2320 in Wright Lyric P. xv, 
SO Y-cast in care, Y falewe as flour, c 2373 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
yohamies 175 Florysand a quhile je be, pat ge ma eftirwart 
falow, 

b. c 1203 Lay. 30987 Faleweden nebbes. a 2300 E. E. 
Poems (1S62) 20 His [Christ's] fair lere falowih. xy^Ayenb. 
81 pis uayrhede, .fayle)> and ualouwe> ase pet flour of J>e 
uelde. <2x400 Death 4- its Precursors 15 in Rel. Ant, L 65 
His hew shal falewen. 1440 Sir Gowther 62 Al falwyd 
hire faire chere. 

Fallow (f3e*l<?«), 5K/.2 Forms : 4 falewe(n, 5 
falwe, (valwe), fi-d falow©(ii, 6 fallo(we, 6- 
fallow. See Fabch z/. Also in Comb., Twifallow, 
Trifallow, etc. [? OE. ^eal^ian : see Fallow jA] 

1 . trans. To plough or break up (land! ; to pre- 
pare for sowing. Also rarely, 

13. . Chron. Eng, 94 in Ritson Met. Horn. II. 274 Hy fale- 
weden erthe, and ieolden wode. x:x44o Promp. Parv. 248 
Falwe londe ifalowen P.V now. f 2430 Lat. ^ Eng. Voc. 
in Wr.-Wulcker 618 Varro, valwe londe. 2523 Fitzherb, 
Husb. I 4 He setteth it in the vttermoste nycke, that is 
beste for falowynge. 2592 Hauington 6>r/. Pref, (1634) 
P 5 To heare one of my ploughmen tell how an acre of 
wheat must be fallowed and twyfallowed. 2604 Ant. 
ScoLOKER Daiphajttus 37 He fallow vp the wrinkles 
of the earth. 2767 A. Young Farmers Lett. People 263. I 
fallowed and ploughed two acres of light gravelly land. 2846 
J. Baxter Lib?-. Pract. Agric (ed, 4) IL 239 Fifth year, 
tares, which should be fed on the ground, and immediately 
fallowed for backward turnips or rape. 

2 . To plough and break up (land) without sowing 
(it), for the purpose of destroying weeds, etc.. 
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and for mellowdng the soil ; to lay fallow. Also 
absol. 

24. . in Walter of Hentefs Hush. (2890) 46 In aprell it is 
good seasone to falowe land. 2323 Fitzherb. Husb. § 8 If 
thou haue any leys, to falowe or to sowe otes vpon. 2626 
Swift & Markh. Cowtt7-ie Farme 20 He shall breake vp or 
fallow that Earth which he intends to keepe tilth the yeare 
following. 2742 Compl. Fam. Piece m. 522 Fallow your 
Wheat Land, which will kill the Weeds, and mellow the 
Ground. 2780 A. Young Tour Irel. 1 . 172 Scarce any 
fallow, a few sow clover. 2886 Holland Chester Gloss. 

Jig. axj6j, Churchill yourney 27 Genius .. Must, to 
ensure his vigour, be laid down, And fallow’d well. 2833 
De Morgan in Graves' Life Sir W. R. Hamilton (2889) 
IL 501 A teacher who does not either fallow or sow another 
crop is .sure to get into mere routine. 

Fallow, Sc. f. of Fellow sb.. Follow v. 
Fallow, obs. f. Felloe, Felly. 

Fallow-deer (fse*b«,dl9i). [f. Fallow <?.! + 
Deee.] a species of deer {Cervus dama or Tama 
vulgaris] smaller than the stag or red deer. So 
called from its colour. HXsofallazv-buck, -doe. 

15. . Adarn Bel46g We haue slaine your fat falow der. 2348 
Thomas Ital. Gf^am. Diet., Dama, a valow deere. 2697 
Dryden Idrg. Georg, in. 623 With Cries of Hounds, thou 
mayst. .chase the fallow Deer. 2720 Gay Poe^nstyj^y 1 . 77 
Made of the skin of sleekest fallow deer. 2832 Longf. Gold. 
Leg. IV. Refectory, The cells hung all round with the fells 
of the fallow-deer. 

Fallowed (fie-bnd'i,///. a. [f. Fallow z/. 2 -f- 
-ED h ] In the senses ot the vb. • 

1331 Turner Herbal i. (15681 D ij b. In the come feldes 
and in fallowed landes. 2607 'tovsTsx.x^Fonrf. Beasts 
62 Oxen .. must also be accustomed to draw.. a plough in 
fallowed ground, 1733 Somerville Chase n. 132 O'er the 
fallow’d Ground How leisurely they work. 2803 R. W. 
Dickson Pract. Agric. 1 .x. 368 Crops.. produced on fal- 
lowed lands. 

fg. 2607 Walkington Opt, Glass 84 In the meane time 
wee will lay in mortgage a peece of our fallowed invention. 

Fallowing (l8e*li7idg), vbl. sb. [f. Fallow v!^ 

1 . The action or operation of ploughing and 
breaking up land ; an instance of this. 

x:x43o Lot. Eng Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 618 Varracio, 
valwynge. 2332 Hervet Xenophon's Househ. (1768) 63 
Falowynge and stirryng of the grounde, helpeth very moche 
to the sowynge. 1577 Gooce Heresbach’s Hiisb. i. 1x586) 
40 At the fir.st fallowing they marie the grounde. 2669 
Worlidge Syst. Agric. {x6Zx) 35 These several Ploughings 
or Fallowings are very advantageous to Ground in several 
respects.^ 2789 T7‘ans. Soc. E 7 ic 07 t 7 ‘ag. A rls 1 . 139 [The field] 
had received two fallowings. 

2 . The method or system by which land is 
ploughed, etc., and then allowed to lie uncropped 
for a time ; an instance of this. Also bare-, sum- 
merfallowing, 

2669 J. Worlidge Syst. Agfic. Ci68i'i 9 For the same 
reason are the Summer-Fallowings advantageous to the 
Hu.sbandman, not only for the destroying of the weeds. 
27615 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. iii. (ed. 2) 392 With the 
assistance of fallowing, [the land] carries very good crop.s. 
2777 Nimmo Stirlingshire 434 The advantages which that 
. .soil must derive from summer fallowing. 2807 Vancouver 
Ag7-ic. pevo7t (2823) 243 When fallowing, or a preparation 
for rotting the green sward, is intended. 2882 Daily News 
4 June 5 5 A. .quantity of land set apart for bare fallowing, 

Fa'llowist. nmice'-wd. [fi B" allow sb or v. 
-f-iST.] One who favours or follows the practice 
of fallowing land. 

<2x832 Sir j. Sinclair (in Webster 2832% A controversy . . 
between. .the fallowists and the anti-fallowists. 

FallowueSS (fse-bnes). [f. B'allow a. -f- 
-NESS.] The condition of being fallow ; idleness. 

ax6y Donne To R. Woodward Poems (1633) 74 So 
affects my muse now, a chast fallownesse. 2855 Singleton 
Virgil IL 114 Regions rife In thorns by fallowness. 

Fally (ff'li)> a. rare. [f. Fall j/;. -f-Y.] Full 
of falls or shallow rapids. 

x8o2 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. L 413 The rills [are] 
too fally to float a canoe. 

tFa*lsage. Obs.rare^K [f. False z/. + -age.] 
Deceit, falsehood. 

a 2400 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 39, I am. .cursyd of God 
flfor iny ffalsage. 

t Fa’Isarfc. Obs. rare^ In 3 pi. falsarz. 
[a. OF. j'alsart, faussart, fauxart, f. faux:—E. 
falx, fak-eTii sickle, Cf. mod. B'. fatuard, fauch- 
ardl\ A bill-hook. 

c 2380 Sir Fer^imh. 966 l?ay caste til hem gleyues & launce, 
falsarz Sc fe}>erd dart, 

tFa*lsary. Obs. Forms: 5-7 falsari©, 6 
falsery. So. falsar, 7- falsaiy, [ad. late h* f<al- 
sdrius, i.falsus B'alse.] 

1 . One who falsifies, or fraudulently alters (a do- 
cument, etc.) ; a falsifier, 

1433 in Bp. Graf s Register, Lincoln 173 Falsaries of he 
popes lettres. x^S Jewel Repl. HardiTtg (2612) 276 The 
Bishop of Rome. .was.. found an open Falsarie, for. .the 
Canons of his making disagreed from the very^ Originals. 
262a T. James CoTmupt. Script, iv, 29 A falsarie Is hee that 
in writing addeth. or detracteth, oraltereth any thing fraud- 
ulently. a 2734 North Exmn. Pref. (2740) p. xiv,_ A Writer 
of his own Time cannot avoid being partial, that is, a wilful 
Falsary. 2828 C. Wordsworth Charles I zx% Gauden, .an 
habitual impostor and falsary. 

b. One who forges a document ; a forger. 

*579 Fulke HesHnd Pari. 79 He that did forge this 
Epistle, .was. .an impudent faLsarie. 2390 Davidson Repl. 
BamroftivL Wodr. Soc. Misc. (.X844) I. 507 If this be not to 


play the falsarie forger. .let the chaplain himself be judge. 
2678 Acts of Sedertmt 31 July They will proceed against 
and punish these persons as falsaries and forgers of writes. 
2697 Bentley Socraies ixSfi) IL 189 The ground for 
our falsary to forge this Epistle. 

2 . A false or deceitful- petson. 

2373 G. Harvey Letie7‘-hk. (Camden) 241 O that there 
were a wyndowe in to y breastes of such falsaryes. 1632 
Gaule Magastrojn. 331 A falsary, and an intruder into his 
secrets. 

False (f§ls, f(?ls,), ^35., and Forms : 1-7 
fals, (3 Orm. falls, 4 falsse, 3-4 vals(e), 4-7 falce, 

(5 fauce, 6 falls,, fanlse, fawse), 8-9 fanse, 

7, 9 dial, fause, -sse, 3- false, [late OE. fals adj. 
and sb., ad. L, fals-us false (neut. fals-um, used 
subst. in sense fraud, falsehood), orig. pa. pple. of 
fallere to deceive^ cf. ON. fals sb. The adj. is 
found in OE. only in one doubtful instance (see 
sense 13) ; its frequent use begins in the I2tli c., 
and was prob. dueito a fresh adoption through the 
OE.fals,faus (inod.B'.y^z^.r = Pr. fals, Sp., Pg., It. 
falso). The continental Tent, langs. a(dopted the 
word in an altered form: MHG, valsck, moA.O. 
falsch \zi,OEG.gifahcdn to falsify), OEri%. falsch, 
Du. valsch, late Icel. (15th c.) falskr, Da., Svt.falsk. 

The etymological sense of Efalsus is ‘deceived, mistaken' 
(of persons), ‘ erroneou.s' (of opinions, etc.). The transition 
to the active sense * deceitful' is shown inphrases like falsa 
fdes ‘breach of trust, faithlessness', where the .sb. has a 
subjective and an objective sense. In mod. Eng. the sense 
‘ mendacious ' is so prominent that the word must often be 
avoided as discourteous in contexts where the etymological 
equivalent in other Teut. langs. or in Romanic would be 
quite unobjectionable. Some of the uses are adopted from 
Fr., and represent senses that never became English.] 

I. Erroneous, wrong. 

1 . Of opinions, propositions, doctrines, represen- 
tations : Contrary to what is true, erroneous. 

C2200 Ormin 10024 To trowwenn wrang o Godd hurrh 
J>e^re fallse lare. <*2225 yuliaTia 65 Forlore beoJ>u re«e 
wio fahe bileatie. ^2380 Wyclif .S’^rL W'ks. III. 250 B'alce 
undirstondinge of J>® lawe of Crist. <?2384 Chaucer Af, 
Fame 111. 982 Were the tydynge sothe or mis. c 1400 Lan- 
fi'anc's Cirurg. 267 Summen seien hat a womman mai be 
cured for to kutte off al he brest & hat is al fals. 2483 
Caxton G. de la Tour E v b, Of whiche two sonnes cam 
first the paynyms and the fals lawe. 1352 T. W ilson Logike 
(2580) 3 To knitte true argumentes, and unknitte fake. 
a 1568 Ascham Schole7n. i. (Arb.) 81 Corrupt nianers in 
liuinge, breede false iudgement in doctrine. 2392 Davies 
l77i7nori. Soul xxxii. Iv. (2714 125 How can that be false, 
which every Tongue, .affirms for true? ^ 2632-2 High Com- 
missioti Cases (Camden' 228 This man is to be for his false 
doctrines . . sharply censured. 2652 Culpepfer Eng. Physic. 
207 [He] affirms that eating nuts causeth shortness of breath, 
than which nothing is falser. 2670 Narborough yml. in 
Acc. Sen. Late Voy. i. (1712) 83 The Draughts are false., 
for they do not make any mention of the several Islands. 
269s Dryden tr. DufresTiofs Art Painting Pref. p, xxvi, 
The Persons,, and Action of a Farce are all unnatural, and 
the Manners False. 2725 Watts Logiic i. iii. § 4. 66 When 
I see a strait staff appear crooked while it is half under the 
Water, I say, the Water gives me a false Idea of it. a 2797 
Mason Hymn Wks, i8ti I.^ 467 Impious men, de.spise the 
sage decree, From vain deceit, and false philosophy. 2832 
Brewster Newton II. xxiv. 358 False systems of re- 
ligion have . . been deduced from the sacred record. 2848 
Macaulay Hist. E7tg. I. 279 It may perhaps correct some 
fake notions. 

I b. Ztzze/.' of a judgement or verdict. 

2634 Sanderson Sertit. II. 293 In the courts of law. .false 
verdicts, fake jildgments. 1768 Blackstone Com7rt. HI. 
34 A writ also of false judgment lies to the courts at West- 
minster to rehear and review the cause, ibid, A jury 
of twelve men gave a false verdict. 

c. Arith. False position : the rule also called 
simply Position, q.v. 

2 . Not according to correct rule or principle; 
wrong, a. Gram. Now somewhat arch. exc. in 
False concord, a breach of any of the rules for the 
* agreement ’ of words in a sentence ; False quan- 
tity, sxi incorrect use of a long for a short vowel or 
sq\\2ih\t, or vice versd. 

2332 T. Wilson Logike 3 A Grammarian is better 
liked, that speaketh true & good Latine, than he y* 
speaketh fake. 2380 Baret T 4 A/. F no False verses, car- 
mina tnfiosa. 2388 Marprel, Epist. (Arb.) 38, I write fake 
Englishe in this sentence. 2634 Whitlock Zootomia 450 
In the Peoples Construing Booke, the Acts of those above 
them have alwayes some false Latine in them, 2709-20 
Gibson in Lett, Lit. Men (Camden' 237 To . . correct the 
fake spellings,. &c. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 59 P3 This 
Poet avoiding . , a fake Quantity. 1837 Lixkhart Scott 
Ix, A false quantity which his [Scott's] generosity may aImo.st 
be said to have made classical. 1872 F. Hall {title) Recent 
Exemplifications of False Philology. 

b. Music. Of a note: Not in tune, wrong in 
pitch. Also, False cadence (see quot 1888). False 
fow'th, jhfth,ttc. : a fourth, fifth, etc., when not per- 
fect. False mtonation : {a\ the production of an 
unnatural or improper quality of tone ; {b > singing or 
playing out of tune. Faise relation : the separation 
of a chromatic semitone between two parts. Also, 
see quot. 1869. False string : a badly woven string, 
which produces an uncertain and untrue tone. 

2592 Davies h7i7itort. Soulxxxn. xvi. (2714) 125 If fake 
Accords from her false Strings be sent. 2597 Mdrlky hrtrod. 
Mus, 72 Shew me.. which be the true notes, and which 
fake. i6a6 Bacon Sylva §171 A Lute-String, if it be,. 
Unequall in his Parts, .we call Fake. 2674 Playford Skill 
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Mm. in. 35' The fifth yields a false Tourth, and the sixth a 
false fifth. 1817 Byron xxxii, Some false note’s de- 

tected flaw. 3830 Tennyson Poems 102 If ye sing not, if 
ye make false measure, We shall lose eternal pleasure. 3869 
OujsELEY Count erp. ii. 9 By a false relation is meant the 
simultaneous, or immediately successive, sounding of a note 
of the same name, but accidentally altered pitch. 1888 
Stainer & '^mws.-VT Diet, Mus. 66^ When the last 

chord of the phrase is other than the tonic chord_ and is 
preceded by that of the dominant, the cadence is said to be 
Interrupted, false or deceptive. Ibid. 164 False or feigned 
music w.as that in which notes were altered by the use of 
accidentals. 

c. Drawing, 

1713 J- Richarpson Painting 154 If the Penspective is not 
just the Drawing of that Composition Is false. 

d. Law. False imprisonment the trespass com- 
mitted against a person by imprisoning him contrary 
to law. 

3386 Rolls Parli. II 1 . 225/1 The forsaid Nichol’ . . destruyed 
the kyngestrewe lyges . .bifalse eraprisonement 1768 Black- 
stone Comm, III. viii. 127. 1891 Law Timed Rep. LXIII. 
690/2 An action to recover damages for false imprisonment. 

e. Her. (See quots.). 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), False A r^ns [in Heraldry] are those 
wlierein the fundamental rules of the art we not observed. 
1864 Boutell Hist, Pop, xii. 81 An Orle is 

blazoned as a ‘false escutcheon’, by the early Heralds. 
1889 Elvin Diet, Her.., An Annulet [is blazoned] as a False 
Roundel. A Cross voided, as a False Cro.ss. 

£ Of a horse : (see quot.). Fcolse gallop ; see 

Gallop. 

1833 Regnl, Instr. Cavalry 1. 56 In cantering to the right, 
a horse leading with the two near legs is * false 1884 E. 
L. Anderson Mod. Horsemanship vi. 27 If it [the horse] 
turn to the right when the left legs are taking the advanced 
steps, it is false in its gallop. 

g. Of a card ; (see qiiot.). 

1879 ‘ Cavendish ’ Card Ess. 163 A card [played] contrary 
to rule in order to take in the adversary , . is technically called 
a false card. 

3. Of a balance, measure: Not truly adjusted, 
incorrect. Also, Of play : Unfair. Of dice : Loaded 
so as to fall unfairly. False point', a stroke of 
deceit ; a trick. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 27274 (Fairf.) Fals we^t & mette againe 
W lagh in lande is sette. C1480 J. Watton Spec. Chr. 30 b, 
usyng of fals weghts or mesuring. a 1529 Skelton Dyuers 
Balettys Wks. 1843 I. 26 Ware yet.. of Fortunes double 
cast, For one fals poynt she is wont to kepe in store, xss^ 
T. Wilson Lo^ihe (1580) 3 Those which plaie with false Dice, 
& would make other beleveyt thei are true. 1611 Bible 
Prov. XX. 23 A false ballance is not good. <051631 Donne 
Poems (16 J3) 62 Men ..Who know false play, rather then 
lose, deceive. 1634 Sanderson Serm. II. 293 False 
weights, false measure.s, false thumbs . . in the markets 
and shops. lySt Cowper Convers. 22 If it weigh the 
importance of a fly. The scales are false. i8ia Sporting 
Mag. XXXIX. gi Causing two grooms to lose i5<?. by false 
play. 18x8 Byron Ch. Har, iv. xciii, All things weigh’d in 
custom's falsest scale. 

4. Of shame, pride : Aiising from mistaken no- 
tions. 

1791 Mas. Radcliffe Rom, Forest i, A false pride had 
still operated aeannst his interest. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth 
Moral 7 '. (181^ I. viii. 61 True and false shame. 

6 . False position (F. fausse position) : a posi- 
tion which compels a person to act or appear in a 
manner inconsistent with his real character or aims. 

1830 Q. Rev. Jan. 120 It [taking tithes in kind] places 
them [the clergy] in what the politicians call ‘ a false posi- 
tion with respect to the community at large. 

6 . {To make) a false step {==YT, faux pas) ; a 
misplaced step, a stumble ; hence fig, an unwise 
or improper action ; formerly spec, a woman’s lapse 
from virtue. False start', a wrong start in a 
race ; often transf. and fig. 

1700 S. L. tr. Fryke*s Voy. E. Ind, 207, I. .unfortunately 
made a false step, and tumbled down again into the Boat. 
1709 Pope Ess, Crit. 602 False steps but help them to 
ren^w the race. 1756 Nugent Gr. Tour 1 . X14 Such young 
women as have made a false step. 1823 F.Clissold Ascent 
Jfont Blanc 20 A false step might have swept us below 
into an immense crevasse. 1873 J owett (ed. 2) III. 
231 If he has taken a false step he must be able to retrieve 
himself. 

7. Defective, not firm or solid, a. Farriery. 
False quarter \^ = YT.fanx quartier} : (see quots.), 

’ 1323 Skelton Garl. Lmtrel 504 Some lokyd full smothely 
and had a fals quarter. 16x4 Markham Cheap Husb. i. Iv. 
(1668) 64 Infirmities of hoofs, as false quarters, loose hoofs. 
3706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), False Quarter is a Rift, .seem- 
ing like a piece put in, and not all entire. 1879 J. Law 
Farmers Vet. Adviser 379 False quarter.. is similar to a 
sand-crack in appearance but caused by. .destruction of the 
secreting structure at the top of the hoof. 

b. Arch. 

1738 R. Morris Anc. Arehit. Sj What a false Bear- 
ing, or rather what Bearing at all has it? 1876 Gwilt A rchii. 
Gloss, s. v., Bearhtg wall or Partition, .when [the partition 
is] built in a transverse direction, or unsupported through- 
out its whole length, it is said to have a false bearing, or as 
many false bearings as there are intervals below the wall or 
partition. 

II. Mendacious, deceitful, treacherous. 

In senses 8~iothe 'pixx. false as hell was formerly common. 

a Of a statement : Purposely untrue ; menda- 
cious. Frequently in To hear speali) false wiU 
nessx to testify falsely. 

c ixyjg Lamb. Horn. 1.3 Ne spec Jm j^ein nexta nane 
false witnesse. cxzgo S.Eng. Leg. I. 40/223 Betere is trewe 
dede {?ane fals word, a 1300 Cursor M. 26234 (Cott.) Fals 


wijtne.s and tronth brekmg. C1340 Ihtd. 4635 (Tnn.) He 
was prisounde wij> fals reede. c 13^4 Chaucer Troylus i. 
393, 1 have, .for trew or fals report, .ilovede the al my lyve. 
3377 L.tNGL. P. PL B. n. 80 To bakbite, and to bqsten, 
and here fals witnesse. a 1353 Udall Royster D. v. L See 
that no false surmises thou me tell. x6ii Bible ? Btngs 
ix. X2 And they said. It is false. <:i63o Jackson Signs 
TtW Wks. {1673) II. VI. 380 False- witne.ss-bearing, and 
Coveting their Neighbours Goods, are far more rife amongst 
us than they were. 1639 Fuller Holy W ar ly. vi. (1647) 
177 Afterwards this report was controlled to be false. 167S 
Earl of Arran in Lauderdale Papers (1883) III. Ixv. 100 
He found all to be false as bell 18x3 Ld. Ellenborough m 
Ho. Lords 22 Mar., The accusation is as false as hell m 
every part ! x8i8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxiii, She came to bear 
false witness in her sister’s cause. 1833 Cruse Eusebius 
I. vii. 32 Neither of the gospels has made a false statement. 

9 . Of a person or his speech : Uttering or express- 
ing what is untrue ; mendacious. {In false prophet 
the sense varies between this and 13 bj. 
a 1223 Ancr. R.t8 pat pe witnesse ne preoue heom tialse. 
C1325 Metr. Horn. 99 Thai, ..said that Crist was fals Pro- 
phete. 1340 Hampole Pr. Conse. 3366 Sacrilege, and fals 
wittenessyng. e 1380 Wyclif Whs. (1880) 284 F alee gloseris 
maken goddis lawe derk. X382 — Marh xiii. 22 Fals Cnstis 
and fals prophetis schulen ryse vp. 1343 Joye Exp. Dan. 
iii. 32 Dauid . , abhorreth soche false accu.sers. X360 Bible 
(Genev.) Mai. iii. 5, I will be a swift witnes agaynst felse 
swearers. 1611 Shaks, Wint. T. in. ii. 32 Innocence shall 
make False Accusation blush. 1662 Stillincjfl. Orig. Sacr . 
n. v. § s There may be false Prophets as well as true. x687 
Congreve Old Bach. iv. iii. My face is a false witn^s, and 
deserves to he pilloried. X822-S6 De Quincey Confess. 
Wks. 1890 III. 395 O just and righteous Opiurn I that to 
the chanceiy of dreams summonest, for the triumphs 01 
despairing innocence, false witnesses. ^ 

10. Of persons, their attributes or actions : De- 
ceitful, treacherous, faithless. Formerly often 
pleonastically, expressing detestation, with sbs. 
like traitor^ treason (now only arch.). Const, 
f of iOy t unto. 

c X205 Lay. 31422 pa rad for3 a pan felde falsest alre kxnge,^ 
rti22S Ancr. R. 128 Ase vox is best falsest. <;i23o Halt 
Meid. 15 pah pi fleschliche wil fals beo. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(1724)385 pys false hyssop Ode. ^ ^1300 Cursor M. tisso 
(Colt.) He was traitur, fals in fai. CX489 Caxton Sonnes 
of Aymon xxvi. 563 Now are deed the sones of fbulques 
of moryllon by theyr false wyt. a XS33 Ld. Berners 
Huon Ixxxvii. 275 This Ai^elars was false and a tray t cure. 
ISS9 Mirr. Mag.., Dk. Sufiolk xix, My dedes. . Wer shortly 
after treasons false estemed. 1390 Marlowe Edw. //, ir. 
ill, Never was Plantagenet False of his word, xsgx Shaks. 
'Two Gent. iv. iv. 141 Though his false finger haueprophan'd 
the Ring. 1663-72 WooDZ.^(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 471 False 
to his trust. X676 South Serm. Worldly Wisdom (1737) 
I. ix. 349 False as hell, and cruel as the grave. ^ X709 

Steele Tatlerlilo. 105 F3 She had been false to his Bed. 
1742 Pope Dune, iv. 93 They, .false to Phoebus, bow the 
knee to Baal 1794 Song ‘ Stay., my Willie ’ in Bums* 
Whs. (1857) IV. 1x7 When this heart proves fause to thee. 
1813 Scott Guy M. i, ‘ Get up, ye fause loon.’ 1855 Macau- 
lay Hist. Eng. IV. 231 He might be false to his countiy, 
but not to his flag. 1863 Dickens Mui, Fr. i. ii, 1 banish 
the false wretch. 

transf. Of ground, a foundation, etc.; 
Treacherous, insecure. Obs. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. 1. xi. 54 An huge rocky cHfFt^^Whose 
false foundacion waves have wash’t away. 1697 Dryden 
Virg* Past. iii. 147 Graze not too near the Banks, my jolly 
Sheep, The Ground is false. ^ 1692 R. L’Estrange Fables 
liv. 55 The Heart of Man is like a Bog, itlcKiks Fair to the 
Eye, but when we come to lay any Weight upon ’t, the 
Ground is False under us. 
fll. False trust i breach of trust 
yfhtxQ falsa is merely pple.]. Obs. rare. 

1649 Bp. Hall Cases Conse, i. vii. yx The.. goods mis- 
carried, either by robbery or false trust, 

12. Of things, indications, appearances; Falla- 
cious, deceptive. Of a medium of vision ; That 
distorts the object looked at ; so in f false glass ^ 
mirror, spectacles. False colour (fig.) : cf. CoLOUE 
sb. 2 d, 12, 13. 

1531 [see Colour sb. 2d]. 1580 Baret Alv. F iii A false 
glasse, speculum mendax. 1605 Bp. Hall tl* Venvs 

n. § 79 When they wil needs have a sight of their owm 
actions, it showes them a false glasse to looke in. 1641 J. 
Jackson True Evang. T. n. 146 The Devill makes us false 
spectacles. 1638 Womock Exam, Tilenus A, You seem to 
magnifie the riches of the divine Grace : but when we come 
strictly to examine it, ’tis by a false glass. 1734 Pope 
Ess. Man iv. 392 Wit’s false mirror held up Nature’s light ; 
Shew’d erring Pride. 1768 Blackstone Comm, II I. 391 The 
true import of the evidence is duly weighed, false colours 
are taken oflF. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 173 Looking 
on all that passed at home, .through a false medium. 1833 
Bain Senses ^ Int, ii. iii. § 7 So false i* the appetite for sleep, 
that [etc.]. 

t b. False door, postern ( ** F. fausse porie) ; a 
secret door or postern. Obs, 
c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon viii. 190 Yf ye doo assaille 
the castell, thw shall yssue cute at the fauce postemes, 
X5S2 Huloet, !BTaIse posteme or backe dare. 1627 R. Ash- 
ley Abnansor 44 King Alraansor entered sometimes into 
this Hospitall by a false doore. 1768 J. Byron Harr. Paia^ 
gonia (ed. a) 237 They have a false door to the alcove. 

III. Spurious, not genuine. 

13. Counterfeit, simulated, sham, a. Of things, 
esp, of metal, money, jewels ; Counterfeit, spurious. 
Of a document ; Forged, 

cxooo F<?c, in Wr. -WGlcker 183 Paracaraxtmus, fals 
pening [Possibly a compound of the sb., like ON. fals- 
peningr\. <*1223 Aucr. R, 182 False , gold vorwurSeS 
herinne [furej, a 1300 Cursor M, 2S395 ( Cott.) A-mang niyn 
ojjer wark vn-lele Im i oft forged fals sele. 1340 Ayenb. 26 


Of guod metal hy make]? uales moneye c 2400 Lanf ram's 
Cinir<r. 293 pou .schalt..do awei al medicyns hat ben false. 
sSS8 W.Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. U589) 121 The suspition 
which we gathered of their false charter parties. 1609 
Skene Reg. Maj. 121 The wreits .. can not prove agam.st 
him, because they are fals. 1649 hr- Hall Cases Cofisc. i, 

vii. 64 Criple.s that pretend false scares. 1730-6 Bailey 

(folio), False Diamond, one that is counterfeited with glass. 
S836 Ruskin Mod. Paint. III. iv. iii § 12 note, An artificial 
rose is not a ‘ false ’ rose, it is not a rose at all 1867 Smyth 
Sailors Word-bk. aZZ False Papers frequently earned by 
slavers and smugglers. 1885 Catholic Did. s.v., P'alse 
decretals, the collection ostensibly made by Isidorus Mer- 
cator, in the middle of the ninth century. _ _ 

b. Prefixed to personal designations : Pretended, 
that is not really such ; esp. m false god, prophet. 

axt7$ Cott. Horn. 237 purh false godes he aelc hiode ham 
selfe macede. cizoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 83 pese ben false 
cristene. c 1230 Meid. Marep'de iii, He kvede on pe false 
godes. 138a Wyclif Baruch vl 58 It is beter a kyng for to 
be schewynge . . a profitable vesselle . . than fals goddis 
[1360 Bible (Genev.) ibid., Then such false gods]. 1552 
Huloet, Ffalse messenger, . ffalse prophet, xd^oktitlej, False 
Heir and other Choice Stories for the Young. 

c. with the name of an author ; *= ‘ Pseudo- 

1868 Freeman Norm.Conq. 11. 629 The false Ingulf. 

d. Of hair, teeth, etc.; Artificially made or 
adapted. 

139X Percivall Sp. Diet., C abet lira, a false heare, or 
peruke. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 'Prav, 168 iiired women, 
who for five houres space . . howle bitterly, teare their false 
haire [etc.]. 1817 Byron Beppo Ixvi, One has false curls. 
1883 Pall Mall G. 16 Apr. 3/3 The false teeth are nothing 
but animal teeth attached to the human teeth by means of 
small gold plates. 

e. Jialseface : a mask, 

i8x8 Scott Rob Roy ix, His fause-face slipped aside, 
1833 M. Scott 7 'om Cringle xL (1859) 248 A white false- 
face or mask of a most methodistical expression. 

f. False key : a skeleton key, picklock. 

1701 Loud. Gaz, No. 3708/3 A false Key, and a Steel, w'ere 
left by the said Murderers. 1833 J. Holland Manuf. Metal 
II. 267 False keys, and all other counterfeit means of open- 
ing locks. 

g. Of attributes or actions: Feigned, counter- 
feited, spurious. 

c 1600 Shaks. Softn. Ixxii, Least your true lotie may seeme 
fake. X697 Dryden Virg. AEneid ii. 197 False tears true 
pity move. 1709 Pope Ess, Crit, 25 So by false learning is 
good sense debased. 

h. Law. False action « ‘feigned action*: see 

Feigned. False plea plea. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey^ False Action «= Faint Action, 
X848 Wharton Law Lex. 246/2 False plea. 

14. Nav. and Mil. Counterfeited for the purpose 
of deception ; feigned, pretended ; as in false 
attack, lights^ ^M'ts, signal. Also in phrases (often 
fig.), t Fo show false colours, Under false coburis 

(see Colour sb. 6 b) ; Yi? hang out false colours 
(see Colour sIk 7 d). 

c 1400 Fals colour [see Colour sb. 6 b]. 1677 Lond. Gas. 
No. 1170/3 One towards Mount Azine, which some look 
upon to be only a fake Attat;k. 1697 Damiter Voy. (1698) 
L 253 Had we enter’d the Port upon tlie false signal, we 
must have been taken or sunk. 1765-93 'l^hACKSTmzComnu 
I. (ed. 12) 294 Putting out false lights in order to bring any 
vessel into danger. 1769 Falconer Did, Marine, faux 
sahords, false pons, painted in a ship’s side, to deceive an 
enemy. 1784 Mad. JD’Arblay Diary 30 Dec., A letter .. 
which seems to shew her gay and happy. I hope it shows 
not false colours. 1809 Roland F'encing 102 Various small 
motions made without longing, are termed false attacks. 
1853 Stocqueler mu. Diet. 25/2 False attack, a feigned 
or secondary movement in the arrangenient.s of an assault, 
intended to divert the attention of an enemy from the real 
or principal attack. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bh. 288 To 
sail under false colours . . is an allowable stratagem of war. 
1874 Morley Comprotnise ix8S6) 172 If men go through 
society before marriage under false colours. 

b. False fire : f C^^) a blank discharge of fire- 
arms {ohsl) ; (^) a fire made to deceive an enemy, 
or as a night-signal. 

1633 T. James Voy. 26 We shot and made fake fires. 1642 
Sire. Bering Sp. on. Relig. xvi. 86 Artillery men, though 
..nimble with false fires, are not immediately cqmpkated 
into true-Souidiers. X711 A, Duncan Mariners Ckron. 
(1805) III. 289 Night coming on we lost sight of our consort, 
and made several fake fires. X720 De Foii Capt. Singleton 

viii, (1840) 140 We made fake fire with any gun that was 
uncharged, and they would walk off as soon as they saw the 
flash. 1803 Nelson in Nicholas Disp. (1846) VII, 57 We 
have found the comfort of blue lights and fake fires in tlie 
Mediterranean. 1853 Stocquelp;r Mil. Diet. 101/2 When an 
army is about to retire from a position during the night, 
fake fires are lighted in different parts of the encampment 
to impose upon the enemy's vigilance. 

15. Improperly so called. (Prefixerl, like quasi- 
or pseudo; to form names of things bearing a de- 
ceptive resemblance to those properly denoted by 
the sb.) a. in various scienccs. 

*394 False ribbes [see Bastardy. 5 c]. 1741 A. Monro 
Anat. Bones 3) 222 The Five inferior of each Side are 
the FeUse [Ribs]. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. {1776* IV. 24s 
Immediately on quilting the real womb, they creep into the 
false one. 1776 Seifkrth tr. Gelkrt's Metal. Chym, 14 It 
[Yellow Quartz] is called . . after its colour - . false topaz. 
1807-26 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed, 5) 248 When al! 
the coats of an artery are wounded, ruptured, or jierforated 
by ulceration, the tumour is called a false aneurism. 1833 
I Lyell Prim. GeoL III. 175 This diagonal arrangement ^ 
1 the layers, sometimes called * false stratification x866 
I Treas. Bot., False bark, that layer on the outside of the 
stem of an Endogen, which consists of cellular tissue into 
I which fibrous tissue passes obliquely. 1869 J. R. S. Clifford 
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in Mng. Mec 7 t, ^in^ Bee. 3457 At the sixth {segment] we come 
to what have been called the ‘false legs’ [of caterpillars]. 
1881 Mivart Cat viii. 229 The superior or false vocal cords. 
1890 G. H. Williams Crystallography False planes, 
apparent crystal faces, whose , position is not that of true 
crystal planes, may be produced by oscillatory combination. 

b. in popular or literary names of plants (some- 
times rendering mod.L. names formed with 
X578 False Rewbarbes [see Bastard a. 5 b]. 1597 Gerardb 
Herbal Index, False Mercuric. 1861 Miss VviKTt Flower. 
PI, VI. 50 False Brome-grass. xZ&x Chambers* EncycL 
s. V. Bottle-gourd, The common bottle-gourd, or false cala- 
bash, is a native of India. Ibid. s. v. Loctist Tree, The 
locust-tree of America is also called the false acacia, or 
thorn acacia. 1878-86 Britten & Holland Plant-n,, 
False Parsley. 

t e. fzia://: ?=Agnail 3. Obs. 

1818 Art Preserv. Feet 33s False nails .. arise from a 
want of due attention to the parts surrounding the nail. 

d. Phys. False conception : a spurious concep- 
tion, in which a shapeless mass is produced instead 
of a foetus. 

i66a R. Mathew Uni. AZek, § 87. i2x It . . brought from 
her an abortive or false conception. 1697 Bryden Virg. 
Georg. HI. 441 They shed A slimy Juice, by false Conception 
bred. iSSj^Wagstaffe Mayne's Med. Foe. 94 P'alse Con- 
ception, an imperfect impregnation or blighted ovum. 

16 . -fa. False colour', in water-colour painting, 
a lighter tint of any of the recognized colours {obsl). 
b. False dyes, colours (= Fr. teintfaux) ; fugitive 
as opposed to permanent dyes. 

1573 Art &/ Limning 4 Azure or Byze. His false coloure, 
Two parts azure and one of cereuse. Ibid, ii Lay. . First thy 
false colours and after thy sadd. x8id J. Smith Panorama. 
Sc. ^ Art IL 527 Dyes of the second class, are called false 
or little dyes, 1842 Bischoff IVooUen Mannf. II. iii. 80 
Two branches, namely, that of permanent colours, and that 
of false or fugitive colours. 

17 . (Chiefly Mech.) Subsidiary, supplementary ; 
substituted for or serving to supplement the thing 
properly or chiefly denoted by the name. a. False 
bottom : a horizontal partition in a vessel. Also in 
Mining Metallurgy (see quot. 1881). 

1596 Harington Metam. Ajax (1814) 117 You shall make 
a^ false bottom to that privy that you are annoyed with-— . 
either of lead or stone. i6z6 Bacon Sylva (1627) v. 127 Take 
a Vessel, and. .make a false Bottomofcour.se Canvasse. 1641 
French Distill, i. (1651) 5 A false bottom where the Quick- 
silver mu.st lye, 1823 J. Badcock Dam. Amusem. 146 Each 
vat is to have a false bottom, made with cross bars, or stout 
wicker work. 1881 D. C. Davies Metall. Mm. Alining 
413 False Bottom.. ajoose plate put into the stamp box; a 
floor of iron placed in a puddling machine ; a bed of drift 
holding auriferous drift, and overlying the bed of the latter 
that usually lies on the bed rock. 

b. Skiphtilding. Of things temporarily attached 
to the real or true part to assist or protect it, as in 
false keel, keelson, post, rail, stay, stem, stern, 
stern-post. Also in False deck, a grating or the 
like supported above the main deck by the * close 
fights 

1626 Capt. Smith AcHd. Yng. Seamen 14 A grating, net- 
ting or false decke for your close figiits. 1627 — Seaman*s 
Gram. xi. 53 Another keele vnder the first, .wee call a false 
Keele. Ibid., Fix another stem before it [the stem], and that 
is called a false stem. i3;o9 Lo^id. Gaz. No. 4521/2 Having 
our. .Back-stays cut to pieces ; a.s also our Mam and False- 
stay. 1769 Falconer Did. Marine (1789) C iv b. The false 
post . . serves to augment the breadth of the stern-post. 
c 1850 Rudiin. Navig. (Weale) 117 False keel. Ibid., False 
a rail fayed down upon the upper side of the main, 
or upper rail of the head, i860 Smyth SailoPs Word-bk., 
False kelson or Kelson Rider. 

C. Gunmaking. 

1875 ^ Stonehenge’ Brit. Sports 1. 1. xi, § 2. 33 Thefalse- 
breech is cut away more than I like it, 1880 EncycL Brit. 
XL 280/1 A pair of barrels, .abutting against a false breech. 
1881 Greener Gun 262 A false pin is screwed into the lever, 
which, when removed, will leave an aperture through which 
the breech-^in must be extracted. 

d. Civil Fngineering. 

1874^ Knight Did. Mech, I. 824/2 False-works . . con- 
struction works to enable the erection of the main works. 

e. Arch, in False pillar, roof quots.). 

1552 Huloet, Ffalse roufe of a chambre, house, seller, or 
vault. 1611 Perkins Cases Come. (i6iq> 143 The other 
which was most outward, and lesse weightie might be vp- 
holden by lesser proppes, which Artificers in that kind call 
by the name of false-pillars. i849--^o Weale Did. Terms, 
P'alseroof, the space between the ceiling and the roof above 
it. ^ i8j74 Micklethwaite Mod. Par. Churches 213 The 
main pipes should, .be in the false roof. 

'■B,' ailv. ' 

t l. Untruly. to speak, swear, Obs. or arch. 
1:303 R. Brunnb Handl. Synne •jjS 5yf bou euere swore. . 
Yn any tyme fals or wykkedly. c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. 
III. 345 Whanne Petre swore fals for a woramans vois. 
a x 4 oo-^ Alexander 298 par haue bai fals spoken, 1613 
Shaks. Hen. Fill, ri. iv. 136 Let him in naught be trusted, 
For speaking false in that. 1621 Lady M. Wroth T/raziiat 
202 He vow’d, nothing should make him answere false. 

2 . Improperly, wrongly. Of an arrow’s flight : 
In the wrong direction ; erringly. Of music: Out 
of tune, incorrectly. Obs. on arch. 

1591 Shak.s. Two Gent. iv. ii. 59 The Muatian, .plales 
false. .So false that he grieues my very heart-strings. 1596 
— I Hen. IF, i. ii. 74 Thou judgest false, 1608 — Per. i, L 
124 If it be true that I interpret false. 1815 Moore LaUa 
R. (1824) 139 False flew the shaft, though pointed well. 

3 . Faithlessly, perfidiously. Chiefly m To play 
(a person) false : to cheat in play ; fig. to betray. 


TS90 Shaks. Com, Err. n. ii. 144 If. .thou play false, I doe 
digest the poison of thy flesh. 1593 — 2 //<?«. FI, in. i. 184 
Beshrew the winners,^ for they play’d me false. 1S96 — 
Alerch. F , i. ii. 48 His mother plaid false with a Smyth. 
1611 — Cymh. in. iv. 117 Mine eare Therein false strooke, 
can take no greater wound. 1825 A. W. Fonblanque in 
JVestm. Rev. IV. 402 Sheridan played false to his political 
friends on this occasion, a 1859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
(1872) V. xxiv. 24 They had their fears tliat Lewis might be 
playing false. 
b, sb. 

fl. Fraud, falsehood, treachery. In early use 
esp. counterfeiting (of coin), forgery. Obs. 

c 1000 riSLFRic Gen. xliv. 7 Hwi tihb ure hlaford us swa 
micles falses? ^exoz6 Laws of FEihelred vi, § 32 paet an 
mynet gange ofer ealle bas beode buton aelcon false. 1154 

0. E, Chron. an. 1124 Mi hafden fordon call bset land mid 
here micele fals. c X2oo Ormin 7334 Crist forrwerrpebb falls 
ft flaerd. c 1300 Cursor M. 19254 (Ediri.) pu leies . . and a5te 
haue wand wib fals be hali gaste to fand. a. X37S Joseph 
Arim.soZ Wib-outen faute oberfaus. c xj^oo Desir. Troy 
8109 Now art bou trewly hor traitour, ft tainted for fals 1 

2 . One who or that which is false, f a*- ^lUpt- 
for ‘false person*. Ohs. 

a X300 Cursor AI. 4412 (Cott.) loseph . . bat sulkeful fals, 
bat foie lichour. c X340 I bid. 1 7473 (Trin.) Alle false shui fare 
on bat wise, c 1400 Desir. Troy 12355 Eneas, .wold haue 
dungjTi hym to deth, ft deiret be fals, 

t b. What is false; falsehood. Ohs. exc. as absol. 
use of the adj. 

CX380 Wyclif.?^/. Wks. HI. 345 Men moten .. take ofte 
fals as bileve, a 1592 Greene Jos. IV {xZ6x) 213 Such re- 
ports more false than truth contain. 1603 Shaks. Meas.for 
M. II. iv. 170 My false, ore-weighs your true, a 16C0 Butler 
Rem. (1759) I* 224 Science . , Conveys, and counterchanges 
true and false. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chevi. Philos. 13 Truths 
. . were blended with the false. 

e. Something that is false ; untruth ; false ap- 
pearance. Obs. exc. arch. 

1584 T. Bastard Chrestoleros, He. .hath put a false upon 
thy face, 1786 tr. Swedenborg's Chr. Relig. § 273 His Un- 
derstanding is full of Falses. X884 Tennyson Becket m. iii, 
Earth’s falses are heaven’s truths. 

t 3 . « Feint. Ohs. 

1637 N ABBES Microcosm, in Dodsley O. Plays IX. 122 
Mar’s fencing school, where 1 learn’d a mystery that consists 
in. .thrusts, falses, doubles. 

B. Comb. 

1 . Of the adj. : a. With agent-nouns forming sbs., 
as false-huller, -coiner', t false writer, {a) one 
who writes incorrectly ; (f) a forger. 

<2x300 Cursor AI. 29306 (Cott.) Fals bullers [see False 
V. 1 1 . X440 Promp. Pa7'V. 148 False wrj'ter, plastographvs. 

xsifc Baret Alv. F 109 A false writer, .mendosus scriptor. 
Ibid., A false coiner, adulterator i7iondse. 

b. With pa. pples., forming adjs. chiefly para- 
synthetic, as false- biased, -bottomed, -eyed, -faced, 
-faithed, -fngered, -fronted, -grounded, -hearted 
(whence Jalse-heartedness), -necked, -pHncipled, 
-visored. 

x6S4 VImTi.ocK Zooiojnia 450 For our Equalls, what they 
say or do . . what is good, we make Casuall, or *false Byassed. 
1634 H. L’Estrange C has. I {16’^$) 25 You have., upon 
^false-bottomed suggestions endeavoured to distain his [the 
king’s] . . honour. 1645 Quarles Sol. Recant. 55 Then 
banish *fals-ey’d mirth. 1607 Shaks. Cor. r. ix. 44 Let 
Courts and Cities be Made all of ^false-fac’d soothing. 1601 
Chester Love's Mart. cv. (1878) 71 *False-faithed Scot- 
land, 1648 Goodwin Youngl. Eld. Ess. 4 *Fals-fingered 
men. 1889 A. R. Hope in Boy's Own Paper Aug. 697/2 The 
*false-fronted frump. 1649 Roberts Clavis Bibl. 341 His 
confutation, of their *false-grounded opinion. 1571 Golding 
Calvin on Ps. Iv, 21 Y« *faiseharted folk bear in their mouth 
hony dipped in poison. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. T. 
Matt. xii. 39 A false-hearted People that will not be con- 
vinced by Miracles. 1847 Emerson Poems, To Rhea Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 402 When love has once departed From the eyes 
of the false-hearted. 157X Golding Calvin on Ps. xli. 7 To 
utter the *falsehartednesse assoone as they come out of 
the doores. 1889 The Voice (N. Y.) 16 May, The. . false 
heartedness of the temperance Republicans. i8gz Academy 
24 Sept. 270 False-necked vases are repre.sented in the 
tomb of Ramessu III, X837 Hr. Martineau Soc. Amer. 
HI. 94 The brand of contempt should be fixed upon any. , 
•’‘false principled style of manners. ^ XS63 Foxe A. ^ AL 
1355/2 The dark and '“falseuisured kingdom of Antichrist. 

2 . Of the adv. : a. With pr. pples., forming 
adjs,, as false-boding, -creeping, -glazing {ste Gloz- 
INg), -judging, -lying, -persttading, -speaking, -war- 
bling ; with vbl. sbs., forming sbs , as false-con- 
tracting, -dealing, -enditing, speaking, -promising, 
-writing. 

IS94 Shaks. Rich. Ill, i. iii. 247 *False boding Woman, 
end thy frantick Curse. XS98 Sylvester Du Bartrn il 

1. m. Fumes 746 Theevmg, *FaIse-contracting, Church- 

chaffering [etc.]. X593 Shaks. Lmr. .1517 Jealousy itself 

could not mistrust ^Fafee-creeping araft. 1702 C. Mather 
Magn. Chr. u ii- (1852) 51 This ^false-dealing proved a 
safe-dealing for the good people, c X48b John Watton Spec. 
Chr. 30 b, *FaIs Enditing. 1633 G, Herbert Temple, 

False glozing pleasures. 1686 South .Stfrw. (1737) 
II. ix, 347 Afaise giossingparasite would, .call his fool-haridi- 
ness valour. 1839 Hallam Hist. Lit. viii, i, § 50 A very 
^false-judgjng pedantry, 1562 Turner Herbal ii, 70 b, A 
^falslying good lesse man. 1682 Otway Venice Preserved 
IV. i. 56 Thanks to thy tears and *false perswading love. 

Atheist i. i, Tnere’s, . , ^False-promising at Court. 
c x6oo Shak-s. Sonn. cxxxviii, Simply I credit her ’’^false- 
speaking tongue. X884 tr. Lotzds Logic 286 False-speaking 
is wrong in itself. 1728-46 Thomson Spring 992 *FaIse- 
warbling in his cheated ear. 

b. With pa, pples,, forming adjs., false-de- 
rived, -fed, -found, -gotten, -imdgined, -persuaded. 


-pref ended, -purchased, -spoken, -sworn, -tinctured^ 
-whited, -termed, -written. 

X597 Shaks. 2 Heti. IF, iv. i. 190 Euery . . ^false-deriued 
Cause. 1680 H. More Apocal, Apoc. 69 They shall not be 
*false-fed . . by deceitful Teachers, a 1538 Q, Mary in Foxe 
A.^ M. (1684) III. 14 Seditions have been nourished . . by 
printingofTalse found books. 1460111 Pol. Pel. L. Poems 
(1866) 260 ■’‘Fals goten good. <71625 Milton Death Fair 
Infant J2, Her '’^false-imagined toss cease to lament! 1603 
Shaks. Lean. hr. 254 (Qo,), I should be *false persuaded 
I had daughters. 1333 Bale Gardiner's De vera Obed. 
Pref. B V, *False pretended supremacie. 1530 Form 
Greater Excommun. in Maskell Mon. Rit. II. 299 AH tho 
ben acursed . - that use wytingly suche '’’false purchased 
letters. 1S43 Carlyle Past <§- Pr. (X858) 142 '’’False-spoken; 
unjust. 1569 J. Sanford tr. Agrippels Fan. Ar^es zh, A. 
■’^falsesworne Slarchaunte. 1729 Savage Wanderer ii. 391 
■•^False-term'd honour, 1706 Watts Horre Lyiicre 11. (i^S) 
169 The cruel shade apply’d . . a '’’false tinctur’d glass. X64S 
Milton Ch. Govt, iLhi. <1851) 173 A '’’false-whited, a lawnie 
resemblance of her. 1753 Carte A/rVjf. Eng. IV, 93 Names 
■’‘false-written as Artherus for Arthurus. 

e. With verbs, forming verbs, as false-colour, 
-play, -point, -promise. 

1817 Coleridge ZzV. (1847) II. 170 Genius neither 
distorts nor '’’false-colours its objects. 1606 Shaks. Ant.gt 
CL IV. xiv. 19 The Queene. .has'’’false plaid my Glory Vnto 
an Enemies triumph. 1892 Field 7 May 695 i They kept 
on *false pointing and backing. .Ivybridge did little else 
but false point, a 1618 Sylvester Cup of Consolation 22 
S-niling Hope. .'’’False-promi.seth long Peace and plenty too. 

3 . Special comb. : f false-back dt., ? treacherously 
retreating ; false-bedded a., -bedding Geoh (see 
quots. 1876, 18S7) ; f false-CTip, a kind of drink- 
ing cup; f false-beart a.— false hearted 
Comb, i); false-muster, an incorrect statement 
of the number of men in a regiment or a ship’s 
company ; false-nerved <z. Bot., having no vascular 
tissue; + false- winged a. Arch.^ pseudo-dipteral. 

1633 P- Fletcher IsL xi. xlviii. The ’'false-back 

Tartars fear with cunning feign. 1876 Page Adv. Text 
Bk.^ GeoL V. 91 Sandstones are said to be *false-bedded when 
their strata are crossed obliquely by numerous lamime. 
1884 Nature 13 Nov. 32 The lower zone of false-bedded 
grits. 1876 Woodward U<r<7/. (1887) 13 * False-bedding ..is 
a feature produced in shallow water by currents and tidal 
action, whereby beds are heaped up in irregular layers with- 
out any approach to horizontality or continuity. 1877 A. 
H. Green Phys. GeoL iv. § i. 124 False-bedding e.g. Cur- 
rent-, Cross-, or Drift-Bedding. ^08 Motteux Rabelais v. 
xxxiv. »i737) 152 ’‘False-Cups, Tumblers. XS93 Shaks. 2 
Hen. FI, v. i. 143, I am thy King, and thou a *fa!se-heart 
I'raitor. 1752 A. Murphy Gray' s-Inn Jrnl. (1756) i. ii6 
No. 17 There are besides several Faggots, and *‘FaIse- 
musters, which the General thinks proper to connive at, 
1866 Treas. Bot. , * False-neri>ed , veins have no vascular 
tissue, but are formed of simple elongated cellular tissue; 
as in mosses, seaweeds, etc. X7t3 luEOT-ix Palladio's Arckit. 
(1742) II. 20 This Temple was. .'^false-wing’d. 

t False, V. Obs. Foi-ms : 3 falsie-n, (fatisie-n), 
3~7 false^n, (5-yn), 3-4 south, dialer &lse(yx, 4-5 
falshie, 4-6 fals, 6 falce. [a. OY.false-r (mo<i.F« 
fausser') lale la.falsdre, f. fals-us : see Falsje <flf, 
Cf. ON./tz/j«.] To be or make false. 

1 . a. intr. Of a thing : To prove unreliable ; to 
fail, give way. 

c 1203 Lay. 23967 I>e helman his hseuede and his hereburne 
gon to falsie [c 1275 fausie]. a 1225 Ancr. R. 228 Vor none 
deofles puffe ne |?urue je dreden, bute ^if J?et lim ualsew 
Ibid. 270 3 if he mei undei3iten |jet ower bileaue falsie. 

b. trans. To cause to iail or give way ; to foil 
(a weapon). 

<zx223 Ancr. R. 292 Codes stronge pa.ssiun falsie kes 
deofles wepnen. a 1240 Sawles Warde in Cott. Horn. 253 
Ne mei , . ne na wone falsi min heorte. r 1275 Luue Ron 
124 in 0 . E, Misc. 97 Ne may no Mynur hire vnderwrote, 
ne neuer false k^ne grundwal. <71320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 
2125 The fir. .falsed the siraent, and the ston. 

2 . trans. To counterfeit (money) ; to forge (a 
document). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 29308 (Cotton Galba) Fals hulleres. .kat 
falses ib® papes sele. 1303 R. Brunne HandL Synne 5362 
^yf kou dedyst euere ky myghte To false a chartre. <7x41^ 
Myrc 709 All that falsen the popes lettres. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. cl, 131 A clerk had falshed the kynges money, 
1493 de W. 15x5) 193, I denounce, .all those 

that fals the kynges standarde. 1333 T. Becon Reliq, Rome 
(1563) 240 a, All thoe that false the Popes Bull. 

3 . To falsify, make untrue ; to introduce false- 
hood into; to corrupt, 

(7 1380 Wyclif Wks. III. 434 Men moten .. pacient- 
liche dispose hem to deye for Crist, and fals not k® gospel 
for favor of men. c 1386 Chaucer Milled s Prol. 66, I mote 
reherse Hir tales alle . . Or elles falsen sora of my matere. 
1430-1530 Alyrr. onr Ladye 54 They that clyppe away 
from the money of goddes seruice, eny worde.s or letters or 
syllables, & so false yt from tlie trew sentence, 1398 
Sylvester Du B arias 11. ii. 11 Babylon 473Th<D^se scattered 
Masons Had^ falsed it [Adam's language] in hundred 
thousand fashions. 

4 u To he or prove false to. a. To break, violate 
(one’s faith, word, etc.). Const, dat. of person, 

1303 R. Brunne Hand!. Synne 11191 Men falsen here 
troukes. <7 1386 Chaucf.h Sqr.'s T. 6x9 He. .hath his troutha 
falsed. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. xxii. 20 These coue- 
nauntes sholde neuer be broke ne falsed. a 1533 Ld. Ber- 
ners Huon cxx. 429 Then shall I false her my promyse, 
1563 B. Googe Eglogs vii. (Arb.) 57 When fyrst she falst 
her troth to me. 1624 Heywood Captives ii. i. in Bullen 
O. PL IV, That false their faythes. 

b. To play false to (a person) ; to betray, de- 
ceive. Also absol. 
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(, X374 Chaucer Troylus v. 1053 Ther made neuere 
womraan more wo Than she, when fhat she falsed Troylus. 
c 1420 Lydg. Temple of Glass 63 M edee . . was falsed of lason. 

c. ahsol m\^ intr. To defraud, deal falsely. 

5:393 Gower Conf 11. 301 To falsen and to ben unkinde. 

<M4So Mykc 709 All that falsen or use false measures. 
a X541 Wyatt Poei. Wks. (1861) 163 Never yet. .Intended I 
to false, or be untrue. 

d. To betray one’s trust. (Doubtful : the 
word may be adj.) 

j6zi Shaks. Cywb. n. iii. 74 ’Tis Gold . . makes Diana’s 
Rangers false themselues. 

5 . To maintain to be false, impugn. Td false {a 
doom)', in Sc. Law ‘to deny the equity of a sentence, 
and appeal to a superior court ’ (Jam.). 

a iJssss fttlmna.€iQ Ah false swa hare lahe. <z;i4oo Cov. 
Myst. tSbaks. Soc.) 241 Thus xal I false the wordys that 
his pepyl doth testefy. £-1400 Apol. Loll. 60 In mennis 
lawe oft men falsen domis, & appelen |>er fro. ci43o/'z7^n 
Z;:fMaukode i. \xxxv, (iB6g) 49 Thine argumentes, that 
seist i have falsed and repreued thy gretteste principle. 
X46g Act Pari /// (1814) 94 The dome geyin in the 
Justice are of Drumfress . . Sc falsit and againe callit 
be maister Adam cokburn forspekar .. was weile gevin 
& evil again callit. 1609, ^7®^ Falsing ^'bl, sb, below]. 

6. To false a Mow : to make a feint. 

1590 Spenser Q, n. v. 9 Sometimes he strook him 
stray t, And falsed oft his blowes t’illude him with such 
bayt. 1594 [see Falsing vbl sb. below]. 

Hence Falsed fpl a., Falsing 2)bl. sb. and 
fpl. a., in senses of the verb, f alsing of dooms : 
(see False v. 5). 

atZ2$ Ancr. P. 72 purh swuch chastiement haueS .sum 
ancre arered bitweonen hire & hire preost. .a valsinde luue. 
ctz^oGaw, ^ Gr. Knt. 2378 Lo ! her be falssyng, foule 
mot hit falle ! c 1400 Destr. Troy 11330 Falsyng & flatery. 
a xSit Wyatt Peel Wks, (1861) 30 Vet shall they shew 
your fal.sed faith. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err, 11. ii. 95 Not sure 
in a thing falsing?. 1594 J. G. (title) tr. Gra.ssi’s True Arte 
of Defence, with a Treatise of Deceit or Falsinge, 1594 
Daniel CompL Rosamond xxi, The adulterate beattty of 
a falsed cheek. 1599 Marston Sco. Villanie i. iii. 181 
Hence, ye falsed, seeming Patriotes. 1609 Skene A' c/. Mat. 
Table 70^ Falsing of Domes (reduction of decreiteis) sou Id 
be done incontinent be the partie agains quhom they are 

g 'ven. a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts ^Mon. (1642^ 544 Tliat 
Ised Homily. 1708 J. Cbamberlayne St. Gt. Brit, n. nr. 
X. (1743) 432 Edinburgh . . assisted the Chamberlain in the 
falsing of dooms. 

False-bray : see Fausse-bbat. 
t FaiTsedict. Ohs. [A parallel formation to 
Verdict, by the substitution of false for the first 
member.] An untrue deliverance or utterance. 

1579 Fulks Beskins' Parl. ^^g Wee will not take the 
verdicte or rather the falsedict at his mouth. 1616 B. 
Parsons Mag. Charter 23 A verdict, .is a falsedict, if [etc.]. 

tFa'lsedom. Obs. [f. False a. + -dom,J 
Treachery, untruth ; a falsehood. 

1*97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 852* noie^ pe vnltunde suikedom 
Iz'. n falsedom]. at$ooSiriz 65 in Wright Anted, Lit. 4 
Ne con ich saien non falsdom. 1303 R. Ervuiuk Bandl 
Synne 2748 5yf he swere fals, or falsdom hede. 

Falsehood (fg*ls-, fg'lsjhud). Also f false- 
head. Forms ; a, 3-6 fals(e)-, (4 falce-, fauls- 
south dial, lied(e, -ed, (4 -ede, -heed, 

-id, 5 -hedd, 6 -heade), 6-7 -head, 4-(5 
fals- (l 5 false-) hod(e, (j^ Se. -ade), 6- falsehood, 
[f. False a. + -head, -hood.] 

1 1 . As an attribute of persons : Falseness, deceit- 
fulness, mendacity, faithlessness. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 454 Of falshede, ne of trecherye, in 
pe worl hys per nys. 011340 Hampole Psalter x\. 2 Soth- 
fastnes is le.ssed & falshede waxis. C1440 Generydes 1539 
A sotilte To hide your falshede. 1534 Ld. Berners Huon 
Ixxxii. 253 Me thynke he is full of falshede for I se none 
other but he purchaseth for your deth. 

2 . Want of conformity to fact or truth ; falsity. 
Now almost always implying intentional falsity. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 22865 (Trin.) Mony wenen pat ben not 
wise pat pat flesshe shal not hool vprise. pat to wene is 
but falshede. c 1440 Generydes 5221 Ffalshede and trougth 
is euer atte debate. 1330 Rastell Bk. Purgai. 1, viii, 
Truthe and falshed be two contraryauntes. i6ti Bible 
fob xxi. 34 In your answeres there remaineth falshood, 
*74* J oHNsoN L. P.^ Sydenhanty The falshood of this report. 
1793 Beddoes Scurvy 46 He has . . shewn the falsehood of 
the conclusion. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend {1865) 20 The 
shameless assertion, that truth and falsehood are indifferent 
in their own natures. 

h. That which, or something that, is contrary to 
fact or truth ; an untnie proposition, doctrine, be- 
lief, etc. ; untrue propositions, etc. in general. 

1393 Gower Conf, III. 136 Logique hath eke in his degree 
Eetwene the trouthe and falshode The pleine wordes for 
to shode. c 1449 Pecock Kepr. in. xiv. 373 Out ofa treuthe 
folewith not a falshede. 1691 Hartcliffe Virtues 289 
Such Minds, as shall have as clear Conceptions of Fals- 
hoqds, as they have of Truths. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's 
Bist, Ref II. 278 Truth would he suppressed together 
with falsehood. 1847 Helps Friends in C. < 1854) I- 6 Each 
age has to fight with its own falsehoods. 1861 M. pArrisoN 
Ess. (1889) I. 32 It would be easy, .to exaggerate this truth 
..into a falsehood. 

t C. An error, mistake (in writing) ; a slip of 
the pen. Obs. rare. 

<rx44o Prontp. Parv. 148 Falsheed yn hoke, for yvel 
wrytynge, menda. 

3 . Deception, falsification, imposture ; a forgery, 
counterfeit. Obs. or arch. 

X340 Ayenb. 40 Notaiyes pet makep pe ualse lettres, and 
..to ueleopre ualshedes. <^1394 P. PI. Crede 616 panne 


[he] . . fyep on her falshedes pat pei hifore deden. 1667 
Milton P. L. iv. 122 Hee. .Artificer of fraud. .%vas the first 
That practisd falshood under .saintly shew. Ibid, iv, 812 
No falshood can endure Touch of Celestial temper. 

4 , The intentional making of false statements ; 
lying. (Occasionally with wider sense adopted 
from ancient philosophy ; see quot. 1810.) 

i66a Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 1. iv. g 10 Herodotus was 
. .suspected of falshood. *797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian xvi, 
Add not the audacity of falsehood to the headlong passions 
of youth. 18x0 Bentham Packing iyZzi) Your logical 
falsehood is — where, for example, you speak of a thing 
which is not true as if it were true, whether you think it 
true or not: your ethical falsehood is— where you speak of 
a thing as true, believing it not to be true, whether it be 
really true or not. a 1839 Prakd Poems(xZpjl) II. 394 Fraud 
in kings was held accurst, And falsehood sin was reckoned, 
184X Lane Arab. Bts. I, 24 Falsehood i.s permitted by their 
religion. 1875 Jowett Plato led. 2) V. 74 He who loves 
involuntary falsehood i.s a fool. 

5 . An uttered untruth ; a lie. Also, false state- 
ments, uttered untruth, in general. 

1290 S. Eng. Leg. 42/288 Alas, alas, pe deolfole cas : to 
heore so muche falshede ! c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. 11 1 . 140 
He seies, as bla.spheme falsehed pat he makes medeful to 
.slee Cristen men. £ri4So Gesta Rom. xlix 223 illarl MS.) 
He with his sotil cautellis & falshedes blinclithe & disseyuithe 
pe soule, 1593 Shaks. Rick. II y iv. i. 39, I will tunie thy 
falshood to thy hart, Where it was forged, with my Rapiers 
point, 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Vdolpho xii, Why did 
you accuse me of havii^ told a falsehood, 1849 Ruskin 
Se^K Lamps il § 15. 42 To cover brick with cement, and to 
divide this cement with joints that it may look like stone, ^ is 
to tell a falsehood. 1856 Froude ///xA AV/j?. (1858) I. iv. 
314 A small element of truth may furnish a substructure for 
a considerable edifice of falsehood. 

f 6. Arith. Rule of falsehood * * liaise Position ’ : 
see Position. Obs. 

1^2 Recorde Gr. Aries (157s) 439 The rule of Falsehode, 
whiche beareth his name . . for that by false numbers taken 
at all aduentures, it teacheth howe to finde those true num- 
bers that you seeke for. 

7 . Sc. Law. (See quot.); in mod. law books for 
the older Falset. 

1699 Sir G. Mackenzie Laws Ctist. Scot, xxvii 13^ Pnl- 
suniy Falshood . . a fraudulent suppression, or imitation of 
Truth, in prejudice of another. 1773 in J. Ebskine Instit. 
Law Scot. IV. iv. § 66. 1861 in W. Bell D/cA Law 
Scot. 378/2. 

8. Comb., as falsehood-free, falsehood-tfionger. 

1839 Lady Lytton Cheveley led. 2) I. xii. 293 What will 

not those falsehood-mongers, the poets, have to answer for. 
1830 Mrs, Browning Poems, Exiles Return iii, How change 
could touch the falsehood-free And changeless thee ! 

t Fa'lselej^e- Obs. rare-^. [f. False a . : see 
-LocK.]^ P'alsehood. 

a 13x0 in Wright Lyric P. viii. 32 To fet y falle hem feole, 
for falsleke fifti folde. 

t FaTsely, Ohs. rare—^. In 4 falsly. [f. 
F ALSE a. -i- I jY ^ ,} F alse, deceptive. 

a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. viii. 31 My fykel fleishe, mi 
falsly blod. 

Falsely (fgls-. fglsli), adv. Forms: 3-5 fals(e)- 
liche, (4 falslich., -lik, -ly che, valsliche), 3-5 
falsli, 3-8 falsly, 4- falsely, [f. False a. + -ly -.] 

1 . In violation of truth ; untruthfully. 

1303 R. Brunnb Bandl. Synne 726 Whan pou falsly by 
hym severest. C2320 Sir Tristr. 3054 Falsly canestow 
fayt. X631 Hobbes Leviaih. n. xxvi. 146 A man is accused 
falsly of a fact. X84X-4 Emerson Ess., Spir. Laavs Wks, 
I, 66 When a man. .has base ends, and speaks falsely. 

2 . Erroneously, incorrectly, wrongly. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 23131 (Cott.) Falsli es he cristen calld. 
c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xii. 134 Thei seyn that the cristene 
men . . beleeven folyly and falsly that lesu Crist was crucy- 
fyed. 1563 WiNZET Vincent. Liritt. xxvi. Wks. 1890 II. 54 
Science falslie so callit. 1597 Morley hiirod, Mtts. xZ’^ 
Such things as I haue either left out or falsely set downe. 
n;x6z7 Sir J, BKAVuoiir A nsw. Met rodorus in Poems (1869) 
240 All states are good, and they are falsly led, Who wish 
to be vnborne. 1727-38 Gay P'ables i. x, How falsly is the 
spaniel drawn 1 1809-xo Coleridge Friemi{i%6$) 128, 1 have 
falsely represented his principles. 

3 . Wrongfully, a. Unjustly, for no sufficient 
cauFe, without justification, b. Dishonestly, fraudu- 
lently. 

1303 R. Brunne Bandl. Synne 5347 jfyf pou . . falsly pur- 
chasede..pat ys grete synne. £:i33o — iiSio) 23s 

Gascoyne & Normandie, pat pe kyng of France chalanges 
falsly. 1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 5 Enpresoned falslich by 
enme. r 1430 P/^r. Lyf Mmihme 11, xiv. {1869 80 Thou 
mesurest falsliche, and stelest folkes com. 1602 Maiiston 
Antonio’s Rev. ii. iii. Wks. 1856 L 98, I must die falsely. 
1666 Dryden Ann. Mirab. 675 Snccess, which they did, 
falsly boast, Addison Spect. No. 170 r 7 P'or such 

who are treated ill and upbraided falsely. 

4. Deceitfully, treacherously. 

<2x225 Auer. R. 208 Falsliche igon to schrifte, <2x300 
Cursor M, 8i8 (GStt.) ps feind. .falsli bigiled adam. £rx394 
P. PL Crede 693 A fewe Folwen fully pat clop, but fals- 
liche pat vsep. 140X Pol. Poetns (Rolls) II. 41 Falselier 
than the fende. c 1489 CfCXTcm Sonnes of Aymon xiv. 34 x 
Kyng yon, that so falsli hath betrayed vs, 2503-4 A ct 19 
Hen. VI Ty c. 34 Prearab., Persones falsly and trait erously 
ymagynyng. . the deth . . of the Kinge, 2605 Camden Rettt. 
(1037) 253 John.. falsely and unnaturally revolted unto the 
French king. 174a Young Ni. Th. vU, 478 The third witness 
, .falsly promises an Eden here. 

1 5. Improperly. 

*393 Langl. P. PL 0 . x. 270 Ful meny fayre flus falsliche 
t. Caxton G. de la Tour E vij b, The daughters 
m Moab were falsly engendryd and goten. 1529 More 
Jpyaloge 111. "V^s. 208/1 The churche fell sodeinly down . .was 
falsely wrought. 2594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, v. iii. 251 A base 


foule Stone, made precious by the soyle Of Englands Cliaire, 
where he is falsely set. 

FalseB. (Iq'is’n, fg-ls’n), V. rare. [f. F alse a. + 
-EN^>.] trans. To make false or unreal. 

1888 M. Arnold in 19/A Cent. Apr. 482 The whole action 
of our minds is hampered and falsened. 

Falseness (ig’ls-, fqlsnes). Also 4“7 fals- 
nes(s;e, 4-8 false- (south, dial, vals-) nesse. [f. 
False a. + -ness.] The quality of being false. 

1. Contrariety to fact ; want of reality or truth ; 
falsehood, unreality, f ALo qiiasi-rtf/^rn anything 
fal^e. 

1303 R. Brunne Bandl. Synne 1497 he cleme fals 
iiig^ernent, pere falsnes ys, he shalle beshent, 1340 Ayenb. 
256Tla!sne.sse me ne ssel zigge. 139B Trevisa Barth, De 
P. R.in. vi. (1495’ 52 Racio or reason demyth bitwene. .sotlie 
and falsnesse, 1597 Shaks. Lover's CompL 105 His rude- 
ness. , Did livery falseness in a pride of triuh. 2655 Sir 12 . 
Nicholas in B. Papers •, Camden) 11 . 170, I noe whit repent 
me of the Collogne newes I sent you, since I was. .confident 
of the falsnes. 1847 C. G. Addison Contracts n. vn. § i He 
. .did not know of the falseness of the affirmation at /he time 
it was made. 1S77 Mrs. Forrester Mlgnon I. 6 The false- 
ness of its illusions. 

2. Deceitfiilness, duplicity, imposture. Alsoquasi- 
concr. a deceit, an imposture. 

<.'1330 R. Brunne Chron. (i8io' 265 He sent vnto pe }pape, 
&. .a new falsnes did schape, c 1386 Chaucsr Can. Yeom. 
Prol. 4- T. 423 His infinite falsenesse Ther coude no man 
writen. c 1449 Pkcock Repr. i. i. 7 Se that no man bigile 
30U hi . . veyn falsnes. 15x3 Act 5 Hen, VIII, c. 4 § i The 
said Deceits and Falseness. 1568 Grafton Chron. IL 196 
He was, .arreigned and judged for his falsenesse. 2649 Bp. 
Reynolds Hosea ii. 71 The falsenes. .of our corrupt hearts. 
1732 Waterlani) Christ. Vind. 38^ Tjiey that reject Super- 
stition in Theory, and yet retain it in Life, .do but expose 
their own Follv and Falseness. 2846 'J'rench Mirac. xx, 
(1862) 329 Another part of his falseness was, that [etc.]. 

S. Faithlessness, inconstancy, treachery. Also an 
instance of this. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810)55 Falsnes brewes bale, 
1393 Langl. P. PL C. XIX, 173 Falsnevse ichjiesus] fynde 
in py [ludas] faire speche. c 1470 Henry Wallace 1. 39 It 
was lost with iresoune and falsnes. 1523 Ld. Berners 
/•'roiss. L cclxx.x. 171 a, He wolde make y traytours derely 
abye their falsnesse. 2658 Whole Duty Man iv, § 8. 40 
Some inward guilt of falseness, for which that oath must be 
the cloak. 1709 Prideaux Lett. (Camden; 303 Beeing for 
his falsenesse in the management of that tru t broken and 
di.scarded. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U, S. IV. x. 386 His pre- 
decessor. .had recorded their falseness and cruelty. 

1 4 . The fact of failing or ‘ giving way *. Obs. 
2552 Huloet, Falsenes of herte, demissw. 1580 Baret 
Alv. B xw h falsenesse of heart, and feeble courage. 

tFaTser. Obs. Also 6 falser, [f. False t). 
4 - -E R h C f. F". fa ussettr. ] 

1. A falsifier, forger, counterfeiter, 

2340 Ayenb. 62 Ha ssel by demd ase iialsere, 2388 Wvcltf 
fees. Prol., The wldche [enuyous men] pronouncen me to be 
a falsere. 1450 1530 Myrr. our Ladye 53 Falsers of the 
kynges money are punys.shed by deth. 

2. One who acts falsely ; a deceiver. 

1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Epil, To teach the ruder shep- 
heard how . . from the falsers fraude his folded fiocke to 
keepe. 2597 Dvly Worn, ifi Moone xv. i, Detested falser 1 
<r 1637 B. JoNSON Hue ^ Cry after Cupid, We hope ye*ll 
not abide him. Since ye hear this falser’s play, 
f Falseryp joh. Also 6-7 falsary. [a. OF. 
faUerie, i.fals False a.} Deception, falsification, 
falsehood. 

1594 2nd Rep. Dr. Faustus in Thoms Prose R^om, (1858) 
III. 397 The good emperor. . came now to make liim amends 
for his pretty falsery, X639GENTILIS Sennta's luquis. « 1676) 
889 That Tribunal, to which that falsary [calumniation of 
an accused penson] hath not born respect, a 2670 M. Casau- 
BON Treat. Spirits (1672) 214 This Gassenou.s thinks is 
enough to prove Plutarch’s falsary. 

tFa*lsesMp. Obs. In 5 falsoMpe, 4 fels- 
sMp. [f. F" ALSE a. -f -SHIP.] The quality of being 
false. . a. Untnithfulness. b. Dishonesty, deceit. 

c 1230 Bali Meid. 26 Ah ichnlle .scheawen Fit al wi 3 
falschipe isme'Set. 24. . in Pol. ReL <5- L. Poems ti866) 222 
Glosinge and felsship been riue. 

FaTsesome, Obs. exc. Sc. rare. Also 9 .SV*. 
fause-. [f. False 4- -SOME.] I k-edtful, untrue. 

*533 More DehelL Salem i. Wks, 932/1 80 many false- 
some saye.^ in that sediciouse boke. 1883 Edin. Even. Expr. 
2 May 2/3 Of fausesome ways thou’st taen a .scunner. 

t FaTset U Chiefly Sc. Obs. Also 4 falsat, 5 
falssett. fapp. a OF. falset (Codef. s. v.fauss^) 
late L,. falsdtum, neut. pa. pple. of fa/sd?e: see 
F'alse V.] Falsehood, treachery, fraud ; an instance 
of this. In Scots Law » Falsehood (see quot. 
i6o9\ 

*375 B.arbour XV. 222 Falsat euirmar Sal! bane., 
euill ending. 2482 Certificate in Surtees PI he. (1890) 40 lo 
put down all falssett and untrewit. 2555 Sc. Acts Mary 
{*597) §44 Mony falsette.*> daylie done within this reahne be 
Notars. 1569 J- Sanford tr- Agrippa's Van, Arles jSx 
This then standeth in force, .although there appeare errouie 
or falset. 2^ Skene A’ A/aj. 69 The generall crime of 
falset, conteines yndcr it .<iundrie speciall crimes. As false 
Charters or Writtes, false money, false measures, false 
weehts. /bid. 128 He quha is convict of falset in weghts. 

t Falset*-^, anglicized form of F'alsetto. 

*707 J* Stevens tr. Quepedo's Com. Wks. (2709) 59 A young 
Man singing, .with such a Voice, as seem’d not to come from 
Heaven.. it was a Falset. 2782 Burney Hist, Mus. II. iv. 
374 llie other just come from Rome-— sings in Falset. 2796 
Memoirs Aletasiasioll. 174 A great player on the violin 
m falset. 
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|[ Falsetto (’fglse't^). Also % err on. falsetta. 
[it, dim. of /also False. Cf. 'f.fausset^ 

1. A forced voice of a range or register above the 
natural ; the head voice. 

1774 Walpole Let. Earl Strafford ii Nov., There is a 
full melancholy melody in his [Leoni’s] voice, though a 
falsetta. 1799 Young in Phil. Trans. XC. 142 The same 
difference , . takes place between the natural voice and the 
common falsetto. 1843 Pewiy Cycl. XXVI. 419/1 The term 
basso falsetto hasFeen proposed to designate this voice fa 
feigned lower voice], but the terra lower falsetto is more 
accurate. 1853 Smedley H. Coverdale Ivii. 390 ‘To whom 
do I refer?’ repeated her husband in the highest note of his 
shrill falsetto. 1879 Grove Diet. Mm. 501/2 The male 
counter-tenor, or alto voice, Is almost entirely falsetto. 

Jig. 1796 Burke Peace i. Wks. 1808 VHI. 103 The 

mock heroick falsetto of stupid tragedy. 1814 Scott Drama 
(1874) 186 Ail is tuned to the same smooth falsetto of senti- 
ment. ^ 3:87s Swinburne Ess. Studies 249 Much of the 
poem is written throughout in falsetto. 

2 . One who sings with a falsetto voice, 

1789 Burney Hist. Mus. IV. 44 You are pleased, .to com- 
pare ih^ falsetii of former times with the soprani. 1884 
Nieck.s Diet. Mns. Temm^ Falsetto, a singer who sings 
soprano or alto parts with such a voice. 

3 . attrib. 

1826 Miss Miteord Village Ser. ii. (1863"^ 276 A sort of 
falsetto tone in her speech. 1854 Bushnan in Circ. Sc. 
(<?i 865) I. 286/2 The falsetto voice has more of a humming 
character. 1876 Foster Phys. in. vii. (1870) 605 The vocal 
cords are seen to be wide apart when falsetto notes are 
uttered. 18S9 Spectator 9 Nov. 623/2 The last sentence . . 
seems to u.s to go perilously near making a falsetto con- 
science out of the antipathies of strait-laced men. 

Hence Talse'ttist, one who sings in falsetto. 

1889 Harper s Mag. LXXVII. 73 Soprano falsettists were 
once common enough in France. 1892 Daily Nexvsdi July 
6/2 The Italian tenor, .is an ‘ incomparable falsettist 

FalsMical (f9lsrdikalh ^J5. rare — ^. [as if f. 
"h. falsidic-us falsehood-telling (f. L. faUtim false- 
hood T die- weak stem of dte^re to speak) + -al : 
on the analogy of V EiiiDiCAL.] Suggesting as true 
what is really false ; falsehood-telling. 

1886 Myers Phantasms 0/ Living II. 284 Illusory (or 
falsidical) hallucinations. 

FalsiflaMe (fg’lsiroiab'l), a. [f. Falsify v.-k- 
-ABLE. Cf. ¥.falsi^abU^ ^ That may be falsified, 

1611 CoTGR., Falsijiahle, which may be falsified, adulter- 
ated, forged, sophisticated. 1685 Cotton tr. Montaigne II. 
412 The senses are the sovereign Lords of his knowledge, 
but they are uncertain and falsifiable in all circumstances. 
1862 F. Hall H indu Philos. Syst. 252 The Vedantins believe 
the world to be falsifiable. 

t Falsi'fic, a. Obs, [ad. 'L. fahijic’tis, i. fals-us 
■>r -ficus making: see Fic.] ‘Making false, 
falsifying, dealing falsely ' (Bailey 1736). 
FaisiScation (r9-lsifikvi‘pn). [n. of action 
f. late L. falsificare to Falsi bt : see -atioit.] 

1 . The action of rendering (something) false ; 
fraudulent alteration (of documents, of weights or 
measures, etc.) ; misrepresentation, pen'ersion (of 
facts) ; counterfeiting ; an instance of the same. 

1565 Jewel RepJ Harding iv. § 15. 251 He. .shoareth vp a 
ruinous mater with the falsification or his Doctours. 1594 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. iit. § 5, 137 By falsification of the wordes, 
wittingly to endeuour that anything may seeme diuine which 
is not. 1607 ToPSELLi^<?«r;/i Beasts^ 1673J 38 Some adulterate 
Castoreura . .this is a falsification discernible. 1630 J. Taylor 
(Water P.) Wks. ii. 36, I am accused for lies and falsi- 
fications. i:68z Scarlett Exchanges 351 If there were. . 

S ound of suspicion that the Figures were altered, its still 
e same; but.. If the Falsification were so neat, that it 
could not so easily be discerned .. then [etc.]. 1706 Collier 
Rejl. Ridic. 77 Affectation is the falsification of the whole 
Person. 175^9 S. Turner Anglo-Sax. (18361 1, in. iii. 176 
Their, .manifest falsifications both of manners and history. 
1833 Lamb Elia^i%ir>) 358 By a wise falsification, the great 
masters of painting got at their true conclusions. i863 E. 
Edwards Raleigh I, xxvi. 655 The falsification of date. 

2 . The showing (something) to be groundless. 
1885 Manck. Exam. 12 Dec. 5/2 The complete falsifica- 
tion of these confident assurances. 

b. Equity. ‘ The showing an item of charge in an 
account to be wrong ’ (Webster 1864, Story). 

184s J. W. Smith Man. Equity 163 The proving an item 
to be wrongly inserted is a falsification. 

Falsi^cator (t94sifik<fi*toi). [agent-n. f. late 
\>. falsificare to F ALSIFY.] One who deals in falsi- 
fication ; a falsifier. 

1609 T, MoRTo^ 5 ' Anew, Higgons To Rdr. i Lest thou 
sliouldest stumble vpon me, as vpon a Falsificator. 1638 
Featly Transubst, Y'ou must say you tooke up your 
quotations upon trust, or els confesse you are a falsificator. 
X883 St. James's Gaz. 8 Nov., The audacious falsificators 
print with old-fashioned type upon hand-made paper. 

Falsifier {l9*lsif9i9J[, fpTsifsihi). [f. Falsify v. 
■f >EB L] One who falsifies. 

1532 Mom Con/ut. Tindaie Wks. 679/a Lyars and false- 
fiers of scripture. 1675 Baxter Caih. Theol. n, i. 283 Dare 
3’^ou deny that these were my words? If 3'ou do you are a 
falsifier. 1682 Sir T* Browne Chr. Mor. 54 Diogenes . . in 
his younger days was a falsifier of money. 1724 A. Collins 
Gr. Chr. Rel/g. x44 It F unjust to accuse the Evangelists 
and Apostles with being falsifyers. xZ'jZ N. Amer. Rez>, 
CXXVII. 131 A wilful falsifier of history. 

tFaTsify, sb. Fencing. [f. next vb. (sense 
7 ).] The action of ‘falsifying’ a blow; a feint, 
162* Quarles Arsalus P. (1678) ir6 Amphialus .. let 
flie A down-right blow; but with a falsifie Re verst the 
stroke, 1635 Shirley Coronal, i, i, A falsify may spoil his 
cringe, Or making of a leg. 


Falsify (f9‘lsif3i, fg-lsifai), tt. Also 5-7 fal- 
sifie, 6 faloefy, falsefye, -ifye. [ad. Fr. falsifier^ 
ad. late \j,.fakificdre,f.t^.falsifi£-usmdkmg false, 
f. falsus False : see -fy.] 

1. trans. To make false or incorrect, a. To 
alter fraudulently; to introduce false matter into 
or give an incorrect version of (a document, etc.). 

1502 Ord. Crysien Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. viii. 188 'To 
falsefye the lettresof the pope. 1527 R. Thorne in Hakluyt 
Foy. (1589) 256 Those they haue falsefied of late purposely. 
1631 Hobbes Leviath. in. xxxiii. 204 They did not there- 
fore falsifie the Scriptures. 1741 tr. D'Argens' Chinese Lett. 
V. 28 Funeral Orations had contributed very much to falsify 
History. 1831 Brewster Newton (1855) II. xx. 237 He 
. .falsified the document by the sub.stitution of a paragraph. 
azS^z MACKitirosu Rise ^ Fall Struemee Wks. 1846 II. 
396 Accused, .of having falsified the public accounts, 
b. To give a false account of ; to misrepresent. 
1630 Prynne Anfi-Artnin. 118 Which falsifies the eternal 
truth, a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts <§• Mon. {1642) 152 Aemy- 
lius Probus mistook, or falsifies Thucydides. 171X Steele 
Speef. No. 252 f I Good-breeding has made the Tongue 
falsify the Heart. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Napoleon 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 379 He sat., in his lonely island, coldly 
falsifying facts and dates. 

absol. 1779 Johnson 10 Oct. in Boswell, Lord Bathurst 
did not intentionally falsify. 1824 Dibdin Libr. Comp. 510 
N ot that Johnson designedly falsified. x868 Browning R ing 
4 " Bk. 1. 217, I falsified and fabricated, 
t e. To assert falsely. Obs. 
i6o5 G. W[ooncocKEl tr. Ivsiin 24 b, How they might take 
away his life, either by treason to be falsified against him, 
or [etc.]. 

t d. To adulterate. Also of disease : To cor- 
rupt, vitiate. Obs. 

X562 Act 5 Eliz. c, II § I Divers.. Persons .. diminish, 
impair and falsify the Monies and Coins current within this 
Realm. 1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett. 385 Those who 
. .falsifie Merchandizes. 1636 Ben Israel Vind. Judaearxim 
in Phenix{xrjo% \ II. 421 Verdigrease. .all falsify’d with earth, 
1638 A. Fox Wurtd Sttrg. iii. vi. 233 By diseases the joint 
water or radical humor is falsified. 

e. To make (a balance or standard) untrue. 

1611 Bible Amos viii. $ Falsifying the balances by deceit. 

a 1848 R. W. Hamilton Rew. 4- Punishm. viii, (1853) 404 
We are not compelled to falsify our standards. 

f. To alter or pervert from correct rule, 

1589 Puttenham Eng, Poesie n. (Arb.) 94 There can not 
be.. a fowler fault, then to falsifie his accent to serue his 
cadence. x84x D’Israeli A men. Lit. (^1867) 475 Pie [Spenser] 
falsified accentuation, to adapt it to his metre. 

g. To make unsound. 

x868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. 6 An unhappy spirit .. 
falsified the relation between the parties. 

H h. Used by Dryden in avowed imitation of It. 
falsare : (see qnot.). 

1697 Dryden P'irg. AEneidxx. 1093 His ample shield Is 
falsify'd, and round with jav’Iins fill'd. Ibid., note, I u.se the 
word falsify in this place to mean that the shield of Turnus 
was not of proof against the spears and javelins of the Trojans, 
f 2 . a. To produce a counterfeit of ; to counterfeit, 
b. To get up in imitation of something else. Obs. 

a. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 613 After that crj'stall was 
once found out, they deuised to sophisticat and falsifie 
other gems therewith. 1699 M. Lister Joum. Paris 124 
They stampt and falsified the best ancient Medals so well. 

b. ^ 1389 Puttenham Eng. Poesie m. xxv. (Arb.) 310 The 
Lapidarie [counterfeits] pearles and pretious stones by glasse 
and other substances falsified, and sophisticate by arte. 

3 . To declare or prove to be false. 

CX449 Pecock Repr. i. x, 50 To falsifie this present xilj® 
conclusioun, XS70-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 221 
He shall have cause neither to falsifie the one opinion lightly 
nor [etc.]. 1805 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 42 No man 
can falsify any material fact here stated. 1^9 Stovel Canne's 
Necess. Introd. 9 Relinquishing all claim to respect by falsi- 
fying their own affirmations. 1876 Mozley Univ. Serrn. i. 
(1877) 23 The rights of conscience belong so much to the 
morality of society now, that they must falsify any moral 
creed opposed to them. 

b. esp. in Law (see quots.). To falsify a 
doom (Sc.) : «= to false a doom ; see False v. 5. 

X574 tr. Littletofi's Tenures 33 a, It shall not lye in the 
mouthe of the tenaunte to falsifye or defete tbe recoverie 
which was again.ste his Lord. 1628 Coke On Litt. 104 b, 
To falsifie in legall understanding is to prove false, that is, 
to avoid or . . to defeat. ^ 1642 tr. Perkins's Prof. Bk. v. § 382. 
165 His wife shall falsifie this recovery in a wfrit of dower. 
1817 W.Selwyn Law Nisi PH 7 ts{ei 6 .. 4 \X 1 .^ 4 S The sentence 
was conclu.sive evidence to falsify the warranty. 1834 J* W. 
Smith Man.Equity 2ioTogivelibertyto . -falsify theaccount. 

c. To fail in. ful 611 ing, or prevent the fulfilment 
of (a prediction, expectation, etc.). 

1396 Shaks. I Hen, Ir , r. il 235 By so much shall I falsifie 
mens hopes. 17x9 Addison Evid. Christ, viii. (1730)66 
Jews and Pagans united all their endeavours, .to baffle and 
falsify the^ prediction. i8sx W. Collins Rambles beyond 
Railw. vii, (1852) 124 The prognostications of our Cornish 
friends were pleasantly falsified 1884 L'pool Daily Post 
10 July 5 To consider, .whether we are contented to falsify 
his high regard for us. 

f 4 . intr. To make a false representation or state- 
ment ; to deal in falsehoods. Obs. 

1629 tr. Herodian (1635) 112 lulian was contemned by the 
Spuldiery, for falsifying with them. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. EJ. I. ii. 6 His wisdome will hmdly permit him to 
falsifie with the Almighty, xqoz Eng. Theopkrasf. 
practice of falsifying with men will lead us on insensibly 
to a double-dealing with God himself. X748 Richardson 
Clarissa (1811) HI. xxxiil *97 Would you either falsify or 
prevaricate ? X777 Sheridan Sek, Scand. ii. it, To propagate 
a maIiciou.s truth wantonly is more despicable than to falsify 
from revenge. 


f 5 , trans. To prove false to, fail to keep ; to 
break, violate (one’s faith, word, etc.). Obs. 

133s More Confut. Tindaie Wks. 585/1, I shall., fin de 
Tiiidal himself so good a felow, as to falcefy his own wordes 
here & beare a poore man company. 1590 Greene Never 
too Late (1600) iii Mn&as. .falsified his faith to Dido. 1670 
Milton Hist. Eng. v, Wks. (1851) 204 Falsifying that Oath, 
by night with all the Horse they had . . stole to Exeter, 
f 6, inlr. To prove faint; to fail, give way. Obs. 
x668 Pepys Diary 27 Aug., My heart beginning to falsify 
in this business. 

f 7 . Fencing. To feign (a blow) ; to make (a 
blow) under cover of a feint. Also absoL Obs. 

X59S Saviolo Practice, Rapier 4i Dagger i, If you perceiue 
. , that he go about to falsifie vpon you . . put your selfe in your 
ward. 1600 Fairfax Tasso vi. xlii. 102 Now strikes he out, 
and now he falsifieth. x6ii Beaum. & Fl. Kingff^ No King 
I. i, Tigranes falsified a blow at your Leg, which you . . 
avoided. 1623 K. Long tr. Barclay's A rgenis 11. x. 94 One 
of them making offer at his necke with a Halbert, and 
falsifying his blowe, hit him under the short ribbe. a 1680 
Butler (1759) 1. 219 As th' are wont to falsify a Blow. 

Hence Falsified ppl. a.. Falsify ing vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

1577 tr. BullingePs Decades (1592'* 978 They do defile and 
blemish the wordes of God" which deck them with strange 
and falsified titles. 1603 Knoixes Hist. Turks (1638) 292 
Your falsified faith. 1648 Milton Tenure Kings (1650) 2 
With the falsifi’d name of Loyalty, to colour over base 
cora:pliances. 1886 Pail Mall G. i July 6/r The falsified 
prediction is a good omen. 

1365 Jewel A pot. u. 178 Lies, Corruptions, and 
Falsifieinges. R. JoHNSOti Kingd. 4- Commw. (1603) 

78 Cloth, which by reason of exceeding falsifying and deer- 
nesse of ours, groweth every day into more and more re- 
quest. 163a Urquh ART Wks. (X834I 222 He shewed 

such excellent dexterityin warding the other’s blows, slight- 
ing his falsifyings. x68o Boyle Produc. Chem. Pri?ic. Pref. 
14 Purifying it . . from the falsifying alloy, a X700 B. E, 
Diet. Cant. Crew, Feinting or Falsifying, 

t Falsiloquence. Obs. rare. [f. L. falsilo- 
qu-us (f. falsus false + loqul to speak) -b -KNCE.] 
False speaking ; deceitful speech. 

1710 E. Ward Ftdg. Brit. xi. 121 Adorn’d instead of Sense 
With Trappings of Falsiloquence. 1736 in Bailey- 

t Fa'lsinioiiy. Obs.-^^ L,.J'alsimdni-a,i. 
falsus False.] ‘ Falsity, falseness ’ (Bailey 1/56). 
FaTsisIx rare. [f. False tz. -t- - ish.] Some- 
what false. 

1873 Browning Red Cott. Nt.-cap 1497 There exlst.s A 
falsish false, for truth’s inside the same, Truth, that’s only 
half true, falsish truth. 

Falsism (l^lsiz’m, f^lsiz’m). [f. False 

-ISM.] / J 

1. a. *An assertion or statement, the falsity/oW 
which is plainly apparent ’ (W.). b. A plati^di?' 
that has not even the merit of being true. 0/ 

The word owes its meanihg to the antitheisis with triiqiqtl 
hence the two-fold ap^ication. _ I "v 

1840 Mill Diss. 4> Disc. (1859) 1. 209 Books like Mi;. Col- 
ton’s ‘ Lacon ’ — centos of trite truisms and trite f..Mshis 
pinched into epigrams. 1847 Lewes Hist. 160 

If so, it i.s a truism, if not, a falsism. 1835 — GoethelLhku 
vii. 313 The ideas are no longer novel ; they appear ti|itsms 
or perhaps falsisms. I 

2 . nonce-use. Falsity of representation, concave; 
as erected into a systematic principle of art. 

1883 M. Buno Lzje Geo. Eliot 68 Realism is tlms the I 
of all Art, and its antithesis is not Idealism but Falsism.\ 

Falsity f9*lsiti). Forms; 4 

falsite, 5 -etoe, 6 -f -itie, (7 fauxiti©), 6- falsity 
[a. OF.falsett (mod.F. faussete), ad. L. falsitaSi 
f. falsus F'alse : see -ity.] 

1. The quality or condition of being false, a. 
Contrariety or want of conformity to truth or fact. 
Also an instance of this. 

XS79 Fulke Confut, Sanders 577 Between veritie & falsitie 
there is no meane. x6s5-6o Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 
27/2 He [Solon] absolutely forbad him to teach or act 
Tragedies considering their falsity unprofitab'e. 1767 
Wilkes (7(2m (1805) HI. 89 His lordship had not said a 
word to prove tlie falsity of any one sentence. 1879 Glad- 
stone Glean. II. i. 3 He .. denounced the falsity of the 
doctrine which was inculcated there. 

b. Untruthfulness, deceitfulness, insincerity. 

1603 1. C. in Shaks. C. Praise 57 Cressids falsitie. X663 Man- 
ley Grotms' Low C. Warres 943 Accusations of inpatitude 
and falsity. 1879 Farrar St, Paul fiZZi)/ 235 A Greece 
which had lost its genius and retained its falsity. 

C. Spurious or counterfeit character. 

^ 1678 R. Barclay Apol. Qziakersv. § 16. 146 Socrates was 
informed by it. .of the Falsity of the Heathen’s God.s, 

2 . Something that is false, a. An untrue pro- 
position, doctrine, or statement ; an error or false- 
hood. Also in generalized sense, that which is 
untrue ; false opinion or statement, error, falsehood. 

1537 N. T. (Genev. ) Episi. *iv, In lyes and falsitie ther is 
no suche consent and concorde. <2x661 Fuller Worthies 
in. 57 God forbid, that this Authors fauxities should make us 
undervalue this worthy King. 1776 Paine Com. Sense ixqgi) 
24 The most barefaced falsity ever imposed upon mankind. 
X833 Marry AT P. Simple 11863) 428 A preamble, composed 
of every falsity that could be devised, 
b. A counterfeit, sham. rare. 

1780 Mad. D’Arblay Lett. 22 Jan., This, as Miss Waldron 
said of her hair, is all a falsity, 
t 3 . False or treacherous conduct; treachery, 
fraud, Obs, 

c X330 R. Brunne Ckron. (r8io) 247 Dllexit Sir Adam 
gilerie & falste. c 1430 Pilgr, Lyf Mankode u. cxxvl (1869) 
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FALSTAEEIABr. 

123 Flaterye j am deped bi my name .. elderc dowhter to 
falsetee. 1581 Lambarde Eirm. iv. xxi. <1588) 635 Unlaw- 
ful! taking of money for doing his office, or of such other 
falsitie. 

IFalstaffian (fglstse’fian), a;. £See -iAK.] Char- 
acteristic of or resembling Falstaff, a fat, humorous, 
jovial knight in Shaks. Htn, IV ^ Hen, Vf and 
Merry Wims. Also, resembling the ‘ ragged regi- 
ment' recruited by Falstaff {Hen, IV^ ni. ii). 

1808 R. K, Porter Trait. Sk. Russ.^Swed.kt^T.'I)!. i. 12 
Clothing is issued to them [the Danish soldiery] once in 
three years ; and . .you can easily imagine what a Falstaffian 
array they are in by the time their new wardrobe comes 
round. 1856 Olmsted .S/aw 411 Wrapped up to a 

Falstaffian rotundity in flannels and furs. 1880 Harper s 
Mag* LX. 676 He unwillingly tramped into Sanu Fe at the 
head of his Falstaffian band. 

+ Pa’lsy, Obs. ~ False v. 4 a. 

1626 L. OwEN\y/^r. yesuit, (1629)20 To equiuocate and 
falsie their oaths and faiths. 

Fait, obs. form of Fault. 

Falter, var. of Faultee, Obs.^ defaulter. 
Palter (fgdtsr, Forms : 5 faltir, 6 

(ill Fisher flalter, flogliter), folter, 6-9 faulter, 
(7 foulter), 7 felter, 4- falter, [Of obscure 
etymology. 

The current view, which connects the word with^7r//, is 
untenable, on the ground that falter has always been written 
with the I, and is so pronounced in the dialects in which it 
occurs, whereas in fault the I is an etymologizing insertion, 
which rarely occurs in spelling before i6th c., and was not 
pronounced, even by educated speakers, till much later, 
(But it is not unlikely that association with fault may have 
coloured the recent use of the word.) It seems possible that 
sense X, *to stumble’, may have been developed from the 
sense ‘ to be entangled' (Falter 7/. 2). On the other hand it 
is noteworthy thztME, fa Ide-n, Fold v. is used of tlie limbs 
and the tongue in the sense * to give way, fail, falter ’ ; perh. 
falter mzy be a frequentative of falei-en^ formed irregularly 
through the influence of approximately synonymous vbs. 
like Sal ter, totter ^ welieK\ 

1 . Of a person or his steps ; also of a horse : 
To stumble, stagger; to walk with an unsteady 
gait. 

c 1340 Gaav. Gr, Kni. 430 N awl^er faltered ne fel jte freke 
. . Bot stykly he start forth vpon styf schonkes. e 1485 
JDigltjt Myst, (1882' III. 280 In feyntnes I falter. 1561 T. 
Norton Calvm's Just, n. vii. (1634) 155 Hee beginneth..to 
shake and folter. 1603 Knolles Hist, Turks (1621) 87 
Which [mare] now .suddenly faultring under him. 1639 T. 
DR Gray Compl. Horsem, 30 If you doe perceive him to 
felter with any of his feet. jySx Cowper Truth 537 Falter- 
ing, faint and slow. 1795 T. fEFFERSON IVrlt iiBsg) IV. 119, 
I have laid up my Rosinante in his stall, before his unfitness 
for the road shall expose him faultering to the world. 1821 
Bvson Sard. v. i, The dispirited troops, .had seen you^fall, 
and falter’d back. 1878 Masque Poets 33 Thou guidest 
steps that falter on alone. 

b. Of the limbs ; To give way, totter. 

ri386 Chaucer Man of Lands T. 674 O messager, fulfild, 
of dronkenesse, Strong is thy breth, thylymes faltren ay. 
1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.i 179 Hysleggys to faltryn 

f unne sodeynly. IS3X Elyot Gov. i. xvii, Where the water 
ath come to his [the horse’s] bely, his legges hath foltred. 
1672 Wiseman Wounds i. ix. 120 He felt his leg.s faulter. 
1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian i. (1826' 4 In descending the 
Is&t steps, .the foot of the elder lady faltered. 

c. Of the tongue : To fail to articulate distinctly ; 
to speak unsteadily (see 2), 
a 1333 bn, Berners Gold, Bh. M. Aurel. xlviii. (15391 93 a, 
His tonge faultred, and his handes shoke. a 1535 Fisher 
Wks. (1876) 1 . 356 Thy tongue flaltereth in thy mouth. 1671 
R. Bohun Disc. Wind 148 Wee find the tongue more apt 
to falter. 

2 . To stumble in one’s speech ; to speak hesi- 
tatingly or incoherently; to stammer. Of the 
voice, speech, etc. : To come forth incoherently. 

£■1440 Proinp. Parv, 148 Faltryn yn be tunge, cespito^vel 
lingua cespitare, 1330 Palsgr. 544/r, I falter in my speak- 
yng, as one dothe that is dronken. ye baPoye. 1563 (fold- 
ing Ovid’s Met. 111. (1593) 63 She foltred in the mouth as 
often as .she spake. 1602 Marston AntomVs Rev. iv. iii. 
Wks. 1856 1 . 124 Her speach falters. 1672 Marvell Reh. 
Transp. 1. 114 He . . faulters in this di.scourse. 1758 H, 
W.-vLPOLE Hist. Doubts 92 He did not faulter, nor could be 
detected in his tale? 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest 
vi, The words of welcome faltered on his lips. 1804 J. 
OzKs.hM^SabbathtB-j His voice soon faltering stops, i8zi 
Mbs. Hemans Dartmoor 2ZB When holy strains, .falter on 
its tongue.^ 1839 Tennyson Guinevere 301 Even in the 
middle of his song He falter’d. 

b. trans. ; with quoted words as obj. 

1842 Tennyson Gardener's D. 230 She , . made me most 
happy, faltering, ‘ I am thine 1884 Poe Eustace 69 * Why 
would you have Ralph discharged?’ she faltered. 

e. Ti? falter forth or out : to utter hesitatingly or 
with difficulty; to stammer forth. Also 'To 

breathe out (the soul) by gasps. 

1762 Gentl. Mag. 73, I faullered out my acknowledge- 
ments. 1813 Byron Corsair 1, i, While gasp by gasp he 
falters forth his soul. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV, 532 
She . . faltered out her commands that he would sit down. 
186S Milman St. Pauls 305 The Dean faltered out that he 
meant no harm. 

3 . To waver, lose steadfastness ; to flinch, hesitate 
in action from lack of courage or resolution. Also 
of courage, hopes, resolve ; T o give way, flag, 

152X Flsher Wks. (1876) 1 . 313 That we floghter not in the 
catholike doctryne. a 1568 Ascham Scholem. (Arb.) 12S The 
hier they flie, the sooner they falter and faill. 1677 Bar- 
row Semt, Wk.s. 1716 1 . 11 All other principles . . will soon 
be shaken and faulter. 1697 Dammer Voy» (1729) I. a If any 


Man faultred in the Journey over Land he must expect to 
be shot to death. 175a Hume Ess. <$• Treat. (W 77 ^ 452 

It made them faulter and hesitate. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth 
Moral T, I. xii, His hopes.. began to faker. 1818 Jas. 
Mill Brit. India II. iv. v. 168 A part of the army faultered 
considerably. 1839 Tennyson Enid j fit Nor let her true 
hand faker, nor blue eye Moisten, till she had lighted on 
his wound, a 1864 I. Taylor (W.), Here . . the power of dis- 
tinct conception of space and distance falters. 1872 Miss 
Braddon 'To Bitter End I. xvii. 29X The girl’s spirits did 
not faker. 1874 Green Short Hist. ii. § 4. 77 The citizens 
. .faltered as William, .gave Southwark to the flames, 
b. To fail in strength, collapse. Obs. 

1799 Med. yrnl. L 18 Until the patient in a close room 
faulters and sinks. tx886 Elworthy W. Somerset Gloss. ^ 
Faliepf, to show signs of old age j to break up in con- 
stitution.] ^ _ 

C. transf. Of inanimate things ; To move as 11 
irresolutely or hesitatingly; to tremble, quiver. 
Also of a breeze : To flag. 

The later examples are all from U.S. writers; to an Eng- 
lish reader the use in thequot. from Irving sounds incorrect, 
that in the two others justifiable though unusual. 

1745 P. Thomas yrnl. Anson's Voy. 152 Trade Wind 
blows . .within 60 or 70 Leagues of the Mexican Shore, 
where they say it sometimes falters, but oftner reaches to 
within 30 Leagues. 1810 [see Faltering///. a.J. ^ 1832 W. 
Irving A lhambra IT. 240 He . . began to nod, and his staff to 
falter in his hand. 1848 Lowell Indian Summer Reverie i, 
When falling leaves faker through motionless air. 1874 Mot- 
ley Bameveld II. xvii. 227 The ancient Rhine as it fakers 
languidly to the sea. 

a, dial. Of a crop : To fail. 

Def'^H Gloss. s.v., ‘I be a-feard the teaties will faker.’ 

Hence Faltered ppl. Faltering vbl, sb. 

1706 Earl Belhaven Sp. in Sc. Parlt. 5 Are our Eyes so 
Blinded? Are our Ears .so Deafned? Are our Tongues .so 
Faltered? a x8oo T. Bellamy Beggar Boy (1801) III. 42 
In a voice, faltered by surprize, .he eagerly demanded their 
busine.ss. 1614 Markham Cheap Hush, i 1623^ 65 The signes 
are a foltering in his fore legges. 1621 Lady M. Wroth 
Uremia 172 Some thing made those faultrings in my talke. 
1722 Sewel Hist. Quakers (1795 ' !• w. 290 He . . hath long; 
watched for my faultering. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. i. xi. 
(1865) 89 He has no falterings of self-suspicion, 1871 
Standard 23 Jan., There were occasional natural falterings. 

T FaTtor, Ohs. rare. [perh. var. of Felter 
v.y to be felted, matted, f. OF. felire, fauUre felt. 
But cf. 0 \<e£i.faltra-sk ‘ to be cumbered, 
viSe-t to be puzzled about a thing’ (Vigf.).] 
inir. To become entangled, catch. 

c 1450 St. Cutkberi (Surtees) 6038 pe whole fakird xn his 
clathes pat ware lange and syde. 

Falter (fpitai), v.'^ Also 7 faulter, foulter, 
9 dial, faugbter, fauther. [? a. O F. *falirer (re- 
corded form fautrer') to strike, beat.] irans. To 
thrash (com) a second time in order to cleanse it and 
get rid of the awn or beard, etc.; hence, to cleanse. 

1601 Holland Pliny xvm. x, They haue much ado . . to 
thresh it deane and faker it from the huls and eiles. 1649 
Blithe Eftg. Improv. Impr. (1652) 182 Then foulter and 
heat the husk again. 1681 Houghton Lett. Husbandry 64 
In choosing Barly. . the Malster looks that it be . . clean 
faltered from haines. 1788 in Marshall E. Yorkslu Gloss, 
2876 in Robinson Whitby Gloss, 

Hence Faltering vhl. sb. (in Combi) 

1847-78 Halliwell, Faltering-irons, 1869 Peacock 
Loftsdale Gioss.f Faughterihg-irofty an iron used to knock 
off the beards of barley when thrashed. 

Falter (fg Itsj, fg-ltai'', sb. [f. Falter z;.i] A 
faltering or quavering, unsteadiness. 

1834 C’TKSS Morley Dacre I. xi. 233 With a slight faker 
in her voice. x88o Mrs. Forrester Roy 4 * V, 1 . 74 She 
fancied she heard a falter in Viola’s tones. 

b. A faltering or quavering sound. 

c 1842 Lowell Rhacus Poems (1S44) 121 Far away. .The 
faker of an idle shepherd's pipe. 

Falter, var. of Felter. 

Faltering (Ig-ltarig, fglloriq), ppl, a, [f. 

Falter v. * + -ing 

1 . That falters ; in senses of the vb : a. of a 
person, the limbs, etc. 

1549 Coverdale Erasm. Far. Heb. xii. 12 Your weake and 
fokryng knees. 1667 Milton P. L. ix, 846 Oft his [Adam's] 
heart.. Misgave him ; hee the faultring measure felt. 1744 
Akenside Pleas. Imag. in. 210 With faultering feet. 1820 
Keats St. Agnes xxii, Her faltering hand upon the balus- 
trade. 1S84 J. CoLBORNE Hicks Pasha 178 The poor fellow 
then staggered on with faltering step, 

b. of the voice, tongue, accent. Also of a per- 
son speaking, a breeze. 

1590 Spenser F. Q, in. xi. 12 Swelling throbs c-mpeach 
His foltering tongue. 1642 Milton APol. Smect. (1S51) 253 
Speaking deeds against faltering words. 1741 Middleton 
Cicero I. iv. 318 In broken, faultering accent.s. 1773 Goldsm. 
Stoops to Cong, v, ITie faultering gentleman, with looks on 
the ground. 1810 Scott Lady of L, ii xiv, My dull ears 
Catch no faltering breeze.^ 1878 Masque Poets 80 The 
small sweet voices of the night Begin in faltering music to 
awake. 

2. quasi-ntrt'z^. = FALTBltlHaLT. 

axq4x. Chalkley Wks.ixq^g) 191 He spoke very low and 
faultering. 

Falteriagly, adv. [f. prec. + -LT2.] in a 
faltering manner, hesitatingly. 

^ 1611 Cora^.y Bru/ivemeniy brutishly, rudely, .also faulter- 
ingly.^ X768 Woman of Honor 111 . 222 He had. .faulteringjy 
acquainted me, that the keys of his closet, .were under Tiis 
bedVhead, 1797 Radcliffe ///z//a» xxvi, ‘ May not 
a witness summon persons before the triburml . continued 
Vivaldi, falteringly. 1852 Hawthorne Bliihedale Ram. ix. 
(1885) 87 She ran falteringly. 


Faltour, var. of Faulter, Obs., defaulter. 

Fain, obs. f. of Fallow. 

Falucea, Falixke, obs. ff. of Felucca. 

II Palll2l (falon). Geol. Usually in pi, [F.] 
(See quot. 1865.) 

1833 Lyell Princ. Geol. III. 203 'Thefahms and as-sociated 
strata are of slight thickness. sSds Page Geol. Terms (ed. 2), 
Falunsy a French provincial term for the shelly Tertiary. . 
strata of Touraine and the Loire. 

Faluniail. (fah/#*nian), a. Geol, [f, prec. + 
-IAN.] The distinctive epithet of the group of 
strata represented by the faluns ; upper Miocene. 

1831 Richardson GeoL (1855) 321 The falunian, sub- 
apennine, and diluvial stages of both continents. 2863 
Lyell Antiq. Man xxii. 430 The moliusca of the Falunian 
or Upper Miocene strata of Europe. 

11 Falx (felks). Anat. PL falces. [L. 
scythe or sickle,] A process of the dura mater, 
sometimes called falx cerebri. Falx cerebelli (see 
quot. i860). 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Falx, .one of the Processes. , 
of the . . Dura Mater. 2741 A. Monro Anat. Bones (ed. 3) 
83 In it a little Process of the Falx is lodged, *800 Phil. 
'Trans. XC. 435 There is a bony falx of .some breadth. 1853 
Holden Human Osteal. (1878] 119 The * crista galli whicli 
gives attachment to the falx cerebri, i860 Mayne Expos. 
Lex.y Falx Cerebelli . . term for a triangular portion of the 
dura .separating the two lobes of the cerebellum. 

1874 Jones & .Siev. Pathol. Anat. 231 The falx is occasion- 
ally found cribrated. 

Falx, var. of Faulx, Obs, 

Falye, Sc. falje, obs. f. of Fail. 

Fam (ftem), sb. siau^. [short for Famble 5^.] 
*=Famble in various senses. Also in Comb, as 
fam-grasp zt., intr. and trans.. to shake hands, 
make up a diffen nee (with) ; fam-snatcher. 

1692-1732 CoLEss, Fmn graspy agree with, axqm B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crew, Famgraspy to agree. 1789 G. Parker 
Life's Painter 180 Fanty a gold ring. 1812 J. H. Vaux 
Flask Dict.y Faniy the hand. 1819 Moore Tom Crib's 
Mem. 28 Delicate ferns which have merely Been handling 
the sceptre. 1828 P. Egan Finish to Life in London xiv. 
(1871) 309 To Jerry Hawthorn, E.sq., 1 resign my fam- 
snatchers— i. e. my gloves. 

Fam (f^m), V. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To feel or 
handle. 1812 in J. H. Vaux Plash Diet, 

Faman, obs. f. of Foeman. 

Famatiuite (famx’tinoit). Min, [Named by 
Stelzner 1875 from the Famathm mountains in 
the Argentine Republic : see -ITE.] An antimonial 
variety of enargite. 

1873 Dana Min. App. ii. 20 Famatinite, Stekner. *879 
Watts Did. Chem. Vlll. 3rd Suppl. i. 733. 

fFama’tion. Ohs, [? A phetic f. Defamation, 
Dipfamation; butef. Fame z/.l 4.] Defamation. 

C132S E. E. A Hit. P. B. 188 Fals famacions & fayned 
lawez.' c 1325 Rembrun xxiii, Ich wile k«'it Y ben hanged & 
drawe Boute Y defende me wi|> be lawe Of famaaouii. 
FamMe (fse-mb’!), sb. slang, [perh. f. Fambli 
V. in its (probable) original sense * to grope, 
fumble ’.] 

1 . A hand. 

1567 Harman Caveat 87 He tooke his lockam in his 
famble. 1622 Fletcher Beggar's Bush n. i, Last we clap 
our fambles, 1673 R. Head Canting Acad, 10 White thy 
fambles, 1813 Scott Guy M, xxyiii, If I had i 


_ .. ruy ^ , 

you with these veiw fambles (holding up her haiid.s). 


not helped 

’ou with these ve^ fan ' ' 

1 2 . A ring, Obs. 
i688 Shadweix Ahatia n, I>ook on my finger, .here’s 

a Famble. x^gx Lond, Gaz. No. 2715/4 A small Famble, 
made up of two little Diamonds, ana 4 or 5 Rubies. 

1 3 . = Fambler b. Ohs. 

xtrji R, Head Canting Acad, 192 llie thirteenth a Fam- 
ble, false Rings for to sell 

t Fa*mMe, Obs. Also 4 faxnelen. [Of 
obscure origin ; the word may originally have had 
the sense ‘ to grope, Fumble’ ; cf. "Sw.famla, Da. 
famle to grope, metathelic form of ON. falma 
{fcFi.fdlmd), cogn. with OK. film hand.] 

1 . 2 To speak imperfectly; to stammer, stutter. 
14.. in Pol. Ret. L. Poems iiZ 6 C) 224 His tonge shal 

•stameren, o)tcr femtden. 1611 Cotgr., Beguayery to famble, 
fumble, inaflile in the mouth, 1706 Pmu.ii's ed. Kersey), 
Fambhylo Faulter or Stammer in Speech. 1721 xSoo in 
Bailey. 1886 S.W, Line. Gloss., He fumbles so in his talk. 

2 . (See quot.) 

1877 Peacock N.W. Line. Closs.y Famblingy eating with- 
out an appetite. 

Hence Fa*mbling vhl, sb., Fa-mbling a. 
16x1 Cotgr., Begayemeni, a fambHng or niaflling in the 
mouth. Ibid., Ihgue . . fambling, fumbling, muflling in the 
mouth, a 1693 U rquhart RaPelms iii. xxv i. 2x6. 

+ Fa’mMe-chieait. shng. Obs, Also fam- 
bling cheat. (S; e quots.) 

1367 Harman Caveat 82 A fambling cbete, a rynge on 
thy hzTid. x 6 xo Rowlands Martin Mark-all E ij b, 
Famblini^ cheates, Rings. 1692-2732 Colics, Famble 
Ckeatsy rings or glove.s. Cant, 1721-1800 in Bailky. 

FamTble-crotp. dial, [Cf. Famble 2.] 

<1x823 Forby /’her. E. Anglia^ P'amble-crop, the first 
stomach in ruminating animals. 

t Fa’mMer. Obs. [f. Famble sb, 1 -er.] a. 
A glove, b. (see quot 1725). 

1610 Rowlands Martin Mark-all E ij b, F.umblers, a 
paire^ of Gloues. 1725 Nevo Cant. Diet,, P'amblers . , 
Villains that go up and down selling counterfeit Rings, &c. 
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FAMILIAB, 


Fame Also 3 fam, 6 fayme. [a. 

F. fante^ ad. L. fdma report, fame, = Gr. 

(Dor. f. root/«-, ^d~ (G Aryan in L. 

fd7d, Gr. ^avdi to speak.] 

1. That which people say or tell ; public report, 
common talk ; a parlicitlar instance of this, a re- 
port, rumour. Now rare, 

c 1300 Cursor M. 8750 ( Gott) Of his dome sua spredd he 
fam, hat all spac of his king salamon. 1387 Trevisa 
(R olls) L 7T Me schal trowe olde fame, hat is 
noujt wipseide. 1388 Wychk 1 Sam. ii. 24 It is not good 
fame which Y here. 148* Monk of Evesham\Kx\i,) 47 Not 
verely certifide of so soroful a fame and happe. 1513 More 
in Grafton Chron, IL 758 As the_ fame runneth. <$1626 
Bacon Ess., Fame {hrh.) 580 Mucianus undid Vitellius by 
a Fame, that he scattered. 1679 Hatton Corr. (1878) 199, 

I heare this only from publicke fame. 1730-6 Bailey (folio) 
S.V., Common Fame's seldom to blame. 1747 Franklin 
Mss. Wks. 1840 III. 20 The very fame of our strength., 
would be a means of discouraging our enemies. 1818 Jas. 
Mill Brit, India III. vi. i. 38 note. The King, whose zeal 
for Mr. Hastings was the object of common fame. 1855 
Macaulay En^. Ill, 163 At the fame of liis approach, 
the colonists.. retreated northward, 

b. (quasi-) personified. 

*393 Gower I. 350 Fame with her .swifte winges 

Aboute fligh and bare tidinges. a 1547 Surrey yEneid iv. 
(1557) Ej/2 A mischefe Fame.. That mouing growes, and 
flitting gathers force. 1548 Hall Ckron. ii These monas- 
ticall persones . . toke on them to. .regester in tiie boke of 
fame, noble actes. 1703 IMaundrell (1721)137 

On each side of the Eagle is describ’d a Fame likewise upon 
the Wing. 1828 Scott F, M, Perth xvi, I would thou 
couldst clear him of other charges, with which fame hath 
loaded him. 

f c. Without fame : ? = ‘ without fable cer- 
tainly. Obs, 

4:1430 Hymns Firg;. 116 AUe things sche trowith without 
fame That goddis laws techith truthe to be. c 1450 Guy 
IVarw. (C) 108 Segwarde was . . A trewe man, wythowten 
fame. 

2. The character attributed to a person or thing 
by report or generally entertained; reputation. 
Usually in good sense. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 222 Heo schal . . benchen be lesse of God 
and leosen hire fame. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724)367 per nas 
prince in b® 3-1 worlcle of so noble fame. 137s Barbour 
Bruce ix. 574 A knycht. .Curtass [and] fair and of gude 
fame. 1387 Trevisa Hidden (Rolls) VI. 281 His virtues 
passed his fame. 1456 Pot. Poems (Rolls) II. 183 Allas! 
why dede wee these offence, Fl'ully to .shende the olde Eng- 
llssne fames. 1348 Hall Ckron. 169 This i.s the most spot 
that was. . ever moste to be caste in the Dukes fame. x66a 
Petty Taxes 58 Such whose femes are yet entire. 1708 J. 
CiiAMBERLAYNEd'/. Gt. Btit* II. II. ill {i743' 366 Tliey Ought 
to .. enquire into her former and present feme. 1800-24 
Campbell Poems, Adelgitha i, A valiant champion . . slew 
the slanderer of her feme. 1848 M. MmauTi Bacchanalia 
Poems 1877 n, 136 Many spent fames and fallen nights, 
b. Bouse of ill fame\ see House. 

3. The condition of being much talked about. 
Chiefly in good sense ; Reputation derived from 
great achievements ; celebrity, honour, renown. 

c 1290 jS*. Eng. Leg, 27/26 On of heom : J?at was of grete 
fame. 411340 Hampole Psalter viii. 1 pe coy and b® feme 
of bi name ihesu. c 1430 St. Cuihbert (Surtees) 19 A man of 
mykil fame. 1553 Eoen Treat Newe Ind, (Arb.) 5 The 
fame of Achilles. 1634 Massinger Very Woman v. iv, Tho’ 
the desire of fame be the last weakness Wi.se men put off. 
Xyn Pope Temp. Fame 505 Fame... that second life in 
others' breath. x8i6 Byron Ch. Har. m. cxii, Fame is the 
thirst of youth. 1848 Macaulay Hi.<ft Eng. I. 295 Bands 
which had long sustained, - the fame of English valour. 

i* b. With adj. in pejorative sense. Obs. rare. 

^ a 1300 Cursor M. 2476 (Cott.) pe land of sodome. . was in an 
iuel fame* 1651 Life Father Sarpi (1676) 42 This Father 
himself, .was also in a sinister feme. 

•b e. €oncr. One who constitutes the fame of a 
place; its ‘glory’. Ohs. rare. 

4:1590 Marlowe W ks. (Rtldg.) 122/2 The learned 
Faustus, fame of Wittenberg, 
f 4. Evil repute, infamy. Obs. 

4:1325 Poem Times Edw. //, iii in Pol. Songs (Camden) 
328 Thise gode men fallen oft in fame, C137S Cato Major 
11. xxiil in AngUa MW, pei ben two wikked vices 
And bringe men ofte in fame, c 1425 Seven Sag. (P.) 3413 
The feme that on me b^>*s broght. 1592 Daniell Compl. 
Rosamond (1717) 37 Fame finds never Tomb t’inclose 
it in,' 

b. Comb.', a. objective, fame-catcher, -seeker, 
-Spreader ; fame- achiesoing, -giving, -thirsting, 

-thirsty, -worthy adjs. ; b. instrumental, as fame- 
blazed, -crowned, -ennobled, -sung adjs. 

.1601 (Chester A47w'4r Mart, cx- (1878) 71 *Fame-atchieving 
Arthur, c 1611 Chapman //ziz^/xvl 57 Take thou my *fame- 
blaz’d arms. 1682 Hiceeringill Non.‘Conformisi 

Wks. (171G Ih 3 Let *Fame-catchers mind their stops. 18x1 
Mariana Starke Beauties C. M. Maggi 36 Dear, classic 
soil, whence *feme-crown'd Tasso sprang. 1777 Hotter 
Msckylm^ Furies (ij-jg) IL 234 To grace their ^fame- 
ennobled arras with victory. 1756 Cambridge Fakeer 51 
In retirement he sigh’d for the ^feme-giving chair. 1886 
W. Graham W474:/rt/ Problem 20 Men, not self-seekers, nor 
*fame-seeker.s. 1552 Huixiet, *Farae spreader, 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. V, ccxlviii, Let not that 
Day, ♦fame-sung, fillup the mouth of Honour.^ 1598 
Sylvester JDu Bartas 11. il 11. Babylon 486 ♦Fame-thirsting 
wits that toyl - . to trick their gracious stile. 1605 Play 
Stucley in Simp.son Sch. Shaks. (1878) 219 Portingales 
♦fame-thirsty king. 1610 Healey St. A ug. Ciiie of God 655 
Athens, .was more famous then ♦fame-worthy. 1855 Single- 
ton Virgin, 146 Fame- worthy shepherd from Amphrysus. 


F Fame, sk^ Obs. rare. In 6 fay me. [ad. F. 
fxim L. fam-ent, fames hunger.] W ant of food, 
hunger. 

^ *533 Berners Hnon cxlviil. 560, 1 haue bene in y® 
presone to here meet to y® . . presoners, who cryeth out for 
fayme. 

Faine v. Now rare. [a. QV.fame-r, f. 

fame Fame ; cf. med.lL. fdmdre.^ 

Tl. trcms. To tell or spread abroad, report. Obs. 
1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne-g^^e^ 53’f b®bat cunseyl 
fyrper feme. 1483 Cath. Angl. 122 To Fame, famare. 
*555 Abp. Parker Ps. xx, FBs prayse to fame. 1671 tr. 
P alaf ox's Cong . China i. 7 It is famed, that they were both 
Generals in the Emperour of China’s Armies. i68x W. 
Robertson Pkraseol. Gen. (1693) 575 It was famed and 
reported frequently to him. 

2. To report (a person or thing) as, for, to be (so 
and so), also to do (so and so). Chiefly iw passive, 
to be currently reported or reputed. 

4:1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 27s He watz famed for fre pat 
fest loued best, c 1384 Chaucer //. Fame lu . 690 Ye wolde, 
Ben famed good, and nothyng nolde Desenie why. a 1400-50 
A lexander 2387 Alexander is. .famyd For ane of b® curlast 
kyng bat euir croune werid. 1550 Bale A pol. 68 b, Sam uei 
.shulde be famed abroad to haue bene promysed and borne 
by myracle. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen, VI, iv, iv. 26 Your Grace 
hath still beenefam’d for vertuous. 16x5 G. Sandys Ymt'. 175 
This is famed to be the houshold hlonument of certaine of 
the Kings of luda. 1638 Ford Lady's Trial 1. iii, One 
however maskt In colourable privacie, is fam’d The Lord 
Adurnse’s pensioner, at least. 1646 Buck Rich. JII, iii. 82 
That Richard, .should fame king Edward the fourth a 
bastard. 1671 Milton Samson 1094 Thou art famed To 
have wrought - .wonders with an ass’s jaw ! 1820 Keats 

Ode to Nightingale viii. The fancy cannot cheat so well As 
she is fam’d to do. 1881 Duffield Don Qidx. III. xxiii. 
141 She was. .not so beautiful as .she was famed. 

8 . To make famous: a. To spread abroad the 
fame of, render famous by talk ; to talk of. 

1388 Wyclif Matt ix. 31 But thei . . diffameden {v. r. 
famyden] hym thorou al that lond. cte^oo Cato's Morals 
42 in Cursor M. App, iv. 1669 pat pou be nane of pese pat 
men famis in fable. 1606 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. 11. iii. 254 Be. . 
thy parts of nature Thrice fam’d beyond, beyond all eru- 
dition. 1616 B. JoNSON Epigr. 1, xliii. Her foes enough 
would fame thee in their hate. 1635 A. Stafford Fern. 
Glo?y (1869) 137 When we desire to fame some other maid. 
1814 Byron Corsair l ii, His name on every shore Is famed 
and feared. 

■f b. To render famous by some quality, deed, 
etc. Said also of the quality or deed. Obs. 

ax$sp Leland Collect, ipjyd) 1. 11. 549 Syr Knight, 3’e be 
cum hither to fame your Helmet. 1592 Greene Poems 31 
The. .cedars trees, whose stately bulks do fame th’ Arabian 
groues. 1613 W. Browne Brit Past u. iv. Of holy Ursula 
(that fam’d her age). 4:1665 Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Col. 
Hutchinson 3 In that magnanimity and virtue, which hath 
famed this island. 

4. To spread an ill report of (a person); to 
defame. [Perh. short for Defame, Dipfame ; but 
cf. Fame sb?' 4 .] 

1393 Langl. P. pi. C. iv. 232 pow hast famede me foule 
by-fore pe kynge here. ^1430 Syr Tryam. 21 False and 
fekylle was that wyght, That lady for to fame. 1475 Sqr. 
lowe Degre 392 Yf it may be founde in thee. That thou 
them fame for enmytc. 

t 5. nonce-use. To fame it \ to become famous. 
a 1625 Fletcher Hum. Lieutenant n. ii. Do you call this 
fame ? I have famed it ; I have got immortal fame, but I’ll 
no more on’t. 

t Fame, Ohs. rare. [f. I^. fam-es hunger. 
Cf. OB'. afameri\ trans. To famish, starve. Hence 
Pa*myt ppl. a. 

4:1330 R. Brunne Chron. (i8io> 122 Steuen willevstraueile, 
& famen vs to^ dede. 41x400 Cov. Myst (1841) 105 Thyn 
flfamyt folke with thi ffode to fede. 

Fame, obs. f. of B'oam. 

Famed (f^^-md), ppl. a. [f. Fame v."^ + -ed i .] 

1, That is much talked about, known by report ; 
t alleged by report ; rumoured. 

411533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bh. M. Aurel. xiil (1553) 
Bv/i There haue been diuers sonnes of Rome .. famed 
throughout the worlde. 1701 'Rowe A mb, Step-Moth. n. i, 
The fam’d Vertue of our Ancestors. 1741 Middleton 
Cicero IL vrn. 131 Complaining so heavily of . . the famed 
acts of his [Cicero’s] Son in law. 

2. Celebrated, renowned, famous. Now arch. 
exc. as predicate (const, yhr). 

1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 11. i. 156 Were he as famous and 
as bold in Warre As he is fam a for Miidnesse, Peace, and 
Prayer. 1676 W’XJw'E'S Mad. Fickle in. i, This Scull was. . 
brought thither by a fam’d Antiquary. 1710 Steele 
Tatler No. 228 F 2 A Man so famed for A-stroIogical 
Observations. 1748 Washington yrnL %% Mar., We . . 
call’d to see y« fam’d Warm Springs. 181a Byron Ch. 
Har. IL xlvi, In famed Attica such lovely dales Are rarely 
seen 1837 Hawthorne A’izfe-jS'Aj:. 8 July (1883) 52 

A corpulen^ jolly fellow, famed for humour, xl^i W. 
Allingham ixiMacm. Mag. XLIV. 228 He grew Famedest 
monk of all the monastery, 
b, with prefixed adv. 

170 Burke Regie. Peace iv. Wks. IX. 30 The ever-famed 
Mast week of October’. i8a8 Scott F. M. Perth x, The 
descendant of the far-famed James of Douglas. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. III. iv. 89 He. .lies quiet and well famed. 

Fameftil (f^^'mful). [f. Fame sb. •+■ -ful.] Full 
of fame, famous, renowned, 

1591 Sylvester Du Bartas i. iii. 377 Whose foaming 
stream strives proudly to compare . .with Fame-full'st Floods 
that are. a 1606 J. Davies Bien Venn 140 Occasion such, As 
now rich Opportunity doth giue To make you Fame-full 
Famelen, var. of F AMBLE. Obs, 


Fameless (f^i'mles), [f. as prec. 4 --le 8S.] 
"Without fame or renown; undistinguished. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas u. Ded. to A. Bacon 6 My 
fame-le.sse Name doom’d to oblivion. 1646 G. Daniel 
Poems Wks. 1878 I. 47 When I, vnto the fameles Devia, ■ 
now Vtter my song. 1796 Southey Joanof Arc X. 304 Nor 
few, nor femeless, were the English Chiefs. 1848 Ta ft’s Mag. 
XV. 105 Earth’s unknown heroes, .sink to a fameless grave. 
Hence Pa’melessly . 

1S47 in Craig. « 

t Fame’lic, et. Obs. [ad. 'L.familic-us hungry, 
f. fames hunger. Qf.Y.famUiqtiei\ Pertaining to 
hunger; in quots. : Exciting hunger, appetizing. 

1614 B, JoNsoNi?45:i»'//z. Fair^ in. j, It were a .sin of* obsti- 
nacy, .to. .resist the good titillation of the famelic Senses 
which is the smell 1651-3 J er. Taylor Serm. for Vka^ 
(1678H12 The famelick smells of Meat. 

t Famedico'Se, a. Obs. rare. [ad. 
cds-tis, i. fames: see prec.] 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), P'amelicose, often or very hungry. 
1775 in Ash. 

Famelist, van of Familist. 

Famell, obs. f. Female. 

Famen, Sc. var. of P'oemen", 
t Fa*mer. Obs. [f. B'ame v. -f -er.] One who 
brands with infamy. 

1646 W. Shepheakd {ttile\ The Faraers Famd. 

T Fa’iuicide. Ohs.—*^ [f, W. fam-aYtm sb. 

-{- -ciD)!;.] A destroyer of one’s reputation, slanderer. 

1656-81 in Blount Glossogr. 1721-1800 in Bailey. 

TFamrgerate, v. Ohs.—^ [f. ppl. stem of L. 
flmiger-dre, i. fdma Fame sb. + ge^’-ere to carry.] 
ts-ans. To report abroad. Also t iE*a‘2ni^©3^a*ti03£i 
Obs. Taiini'gerous iz. Obs. 

1623-6 Cocker am, Famigerate. 1692-1732 Coles, Fami- 
geraiiou, a divulging, reporting abroad. 1730-6 Bailey 
(folio', Famigerous, carrying news, tales, &c. 

Fa-milarjr, d:. B' ami liar. 

c 1450 A bee of AH siotill 6 in Eliz. Acad. 66 Be not to 

fers, to feniilary, but frendil of chere. 

Familiar (iami-liai, -lyaj), a. and sb. Forms; 
4-6 famuler(e, (4 -iar, 5 -ier, -yen'), famil-, 
fainyler, -iar(e, -ier(e, -yar(©, -yer, 5-6 fame- 
liar, -yar, 6 - 7 familiar, 4 - familiar, [a, OF. 
familier, fa7nelier,famulier {ynodlY .familier),zdi, 
Y. familidr-is, f. familia : see B^amily.] 

A., adj. 

1. a. Of or pertaining to one’s family or house- 
hold. (Now rare, and with mixture of other 
senses.) f Of an enemy; That is ’of one’s own 
household ’ : lit. and fig. f Of habits : Pertaining 
to one’s family life, private, domestic. 

c 1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 540 O famuler fo, that his ser- 
vice bedith ! 4: 1400 Test Lofife zi. 343/1 Nothyng is werse. . 
than . .a famyliar enemye. 1534 More C the Passion Wks. 
1294/1 The false treason of his familier enemy. 1548 Hall 
Chron. 205 Either the familier enemies abidyng at home, 
or the extravagant fooes, lyngeryng beyonde the sea. 1568 
Grarton Chron. IL 105 Comraaunded. .neyther. .his awne 
familier houshold to doe him anye kinde of service, 1779-81 
Johnson L, P., Prior Wks. III. 143 His private character 
and familiar practices. 1862 Stanley feto. Ch. (1877) 1. il 
35 Abram was dwelling, .in the midst. - of his familiar circle. 

t b. Of titles, heraldic bearings, etc. ; Belong- 
ing to a family. Obs, 

1646 Buck /ii/VA ///, ii. 43 Yet neither of these fourc 
legitimate children, .were permitted to the princely familiar 
Title of I<ancaster. Ibid, 46 [The Heralds], .assign’d him, . 
a shield of familiar Ensignes, the armes of France border’d 
with an Orle of Normandy or Guyen. 

2. Of persons and their relations : On a family 
footing ; extremely friendly, intimately associate^ 
intimate. Const. T tHh + to, with. 

4*1340 Hampole Prose T. (1866) 7 He apperyde till ane 
bat was femyliare till hym in hys lyfe. Chaucer 

P 7 -al. 215 Ful wel . , familiar was he With frankeleins over 
al in his countree, C14S0 Si. Cuihbert (Surtees) i5<^ 
Herefrifie . .was faiuilxer to cuthbert neest. 1450-1530 Myrr. 
our Ladye p. Iviii, She was moch famylyer wyth Seint 
Birgette in hyrlyfe. c 1585 R. Browne Aj»me/. C<zrifwr%'/2/ 
28 Priuate familiar felloshippe, 1642 Yxnxm. Holy ^ Prof. 
St v- xix. 438 Every one was. .pleased . .becau.se he might 
be so familiar with the prince. 1751 Johnson No. 

j6o r 6 Time and intercourse have made us familiar, 1831 
Arnold Let in Stanley Lfe <5* Carr. (1844) I. ii- 37 Be as 
familiar with them as you possibly can. ^ i%7 J. Wilson 
Chr. North ixBsj) IL 9 A familiar and privileged guest 
f b. Of knowledge : Intimate. Obs. 

1761 Hume Hist. Eng. II. xxxvl 285 She had attained a 
familiar knowledge of the Roman and Greek languages. 

c. In a bad sense. Unduly intimate. Const 
F to, with. Now only with advbs, like too, over. 

c 1450 tr. Th. d Keinpis' Jmii. i. viii, Be not familier to 
eny womman. xeg^Y Chron. vi. ccx. 224 Emma., 
was accused to be famulyer with the bysshop of Wynche.ster. 
1514 Barclay Cyi. Sf Uplendyskm. (Percy Soc.) 2 Aboute 
all London there was no propre prym But long tyme had 
ben famylyer with hym. 1605 Camden Re 77 u (1636) 279 A 
poore man found a Priest over familiar with his wife. 

d. Familiar angel : a guardian angel. Familiar 
'f devil, spirit: a demon supposed to be in associa- 
tion with or under the power of a man. 

14. . Prose Legends in Anglia VIII. 146 Hir famylier 
aungel pet hadde hir in kepynge. 1460 Capgrave Ckron, 
(1858) 25 That same familiar devel 1565 Stow Chron, 107 b, 
A familiar spirit which hee had.. in likenesse of a Catte. 
4n64r Bp. Mountagu Acts Sf Mon, vil § 143 (1642) 473 
People, who . . had familiar spirits attending on them. 
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1:707 Beveridge Wks. 11 . (K..), They, .called over them 
that had familiar spirits, in the name of our Lord Jesus. 
1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der, iii. xxvii,_No familiar spirit 
could have suggested to him more effective words. 

f e. transf. Of a plant : Adapted to relations 
witJu Obs, rare. 

172X R, Bradley Wks. Nai, 38 Mistletoe , . can never be 
made familiar enough with the Earth to take Root, or 
grow in it, 

3. Of animals : Accnstomed to the company of 
men ; domesticated, tame, on a domestic footing 
with. 

1483 Caxtoi^ Gold. Leg'. 263^2 He had one [hound] moche 
famylyer whiche boldly wold take brede for the horde. 
1598 Shaks. Merry W.i. i. 21 It is a familiar beast to man. 
1600 J. PoRY tr. Leo’s Africa n. 213 Serpents so familiar 
with men, that at dinner-time they wil come like dogs and 
cats. 1721 R. Bradley Nat. 7X This year,, several 
.. [snakes] have been familiar about the House. 1784 
CowPER Task V. 423 Till the pampered pest Is inade 
familiar. 18^9 >,%. Nat. Idtsi., Mammalia III. 56 The 
tapir is occasionally domesticated and becomes, .familiar. 
fig. 1604 Shaks.^ 0 th. II. iii. 3x3 Good wine, is a good 
familiar Creature, if it be well vsM, 
f 4. Of food, etc. : Congenial, suitable. Oh. 
i6ao Venner Via Recta (1650) 90 Womans milk is best, 
because it is most familiar unto mans bodie. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 6t Poysons haue beene made by some, Familiar. 
i;66i Lovell //zV. Anim. Mm. 106 Roe-buck. The 
flesh is. familiar to mans body. 

6. Of persons: Well or habitually acquainted, 
having a clo?e acquaintance or intimate know- 
ledge. Of apersoids manner ; Resulting from close 
association. Const, with. 

1508 Fisher Wks. (1876) 278 Who that wyl not make his 
remembraunce famuler with them [the pery lies of helij, 
1726-7 Swift GniUver n. vii, He was amazed, how so . . 
groveling an Insect as I.. could entertain such inhuman 
Ideas, and in so familiar a manner. 1732 Pope Ess, Man ii. 
219 Familiar with her [vice’s] face We first endure, then pity, 
then embrace, 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng.^ I. 332 ftlen 
familiar with all ancient and modern learning. _ 1861 M. 
Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 31 An assembly . . with whose 
incapacity we are familiar. 

6. Of things : Known from constant association ; 
pertaining to every-day knowledge, well-known. 
QorWi. to, \ with. 

1490 Gaxton Eneydos xxlx. 112 As we see by example 
famyler whan [etc.]. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 105 
Such pointes as to you are familiar, 1581 R. Goade in 
Confer.mdx^ZjffLi ij.'l'his place of Tertull. .isaknoweu and 
familiar place. 1612 Brinsley Lnd. Lit. ix. (1627) 145 
XJntiU the Latine be as familiar to the Scholler as the 
English. x6§o Locke Hum. Und, 11. i. § 22 It begins to 
know the Objects, which being most familiar with it, have 
made lasting Impressions. *756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 
HI. 298 An experiment familiarto nurses. 1793 J. Williams 
Calm Exam. 44 To simplify our laws, ancT render them 
more familiar with our comprehension, 1818 Scott Rob 
Roy i, l will endeavour to tell you nothing that is 
familiar to you already. 1873 H. Spencer Stud. Social. 
yiiL i8o The contradictions, .become by-and-by familiar, 
and no longer attract his attention. 

b. Gf every-day use, common, current, habitual, 
ordinary, usual. Const 

1599 Shaks. Hen, V, iv. iii. 52 Familiar in his mouth as 
hau,sehold words. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World v. vi. § 10 
The familiar custome, amongPrinces. .of violating League.s. 

'Locke. Hum. Und. i. iii, § g It is familiar among the 
Mingrelians. .to bury their Children alive. 1:711 Addison 
sped. No. 135 r 10 All ridiculous Words make their first 
Entry into a Language by familiar Phrases. 1780 Gowper 
Progr. Err, 509 With such fine words familiar to his 
tongue, *836 J. Gilbert Chr. Aiotiem. iii. (1852) 75 The 
practice of impeaching the wares of others . , is too familiar 
with mankind. ^ 1866 Rogers Agric. ^ Prices I. xxv. 6i3 
Wine was an article of general and familiar supply, 
to. Homely, plain ; hence, easily understood. 
152^ More Dyaloge i, Wks. 156/t The very straunge 
familiar fassyon thereof. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. 1, ii. 9 
Brag. How canst thou part sadnesse and melancholy I 
Boy. By a familiar demonstration of the working. 1^6 — 
TV. Cr. in. iii. 113, I doe not straine it at the position, It 
is familiar ; but at the Authors drift. 1694 -Addison Eng. 
Poets 139 He [Montague] unreins His verse, and writes in 
loose familiar strains. 

t7. Of persons, their actions, etc.: Affable, 
courteous, friendly, sociable. Oh, 
c JjSs Chaucer L. G. W. 1602 Now was Jason.. goodly 
of his speche, and famulere. i:i43o ABC of Aristotle in 
Babees Bk. fi868) n F to fers, ne to famuler, but freendli of 
cheere.^ 1529 More Dyaloge m. Wks. 225/2 If they [men] 
be familier we call them light. If they be solitarye we 
call them fantastike. a 1553 Latimer Semn. <$• Rem. k 1845) 
76 Christ.. was a good familiar man. .he came to men’s 
tables v'hen he was called, 1632 Lithgow 'Trazu ix. 416 
Here I found euery where kind and familiar people, a 1636 
UssHER Amt. vn. (1658) 802 Whereupon one in a familiar 
banquet . . promised Caius, that [etc.]. 1742 Pope Dune. 
IV. 497 Bland and familiar to the throne he came. 1751 
Johnson No. 89 p 12 In his unbended and familiar 

intervals. 

8. P'ree, as among persons intimately acquainted, 
unceremonious; occas. Too free, taking liberties 
with ; also in 7o make familiar with. 

£■1386 Shipman's T, 31 In his hous as flimiliar 

was he, As it possible is any friend to be. 1483 Caxton 
Paris ^ V. (1868) 88 That ye suffyr hym soo famylyer with 
you. 1645 Howell (title) Epistolas HoElianse. Familiar 
Letters, domestic and foreign. 1687 T. Brown Samts in 
UproarVlks. 1730 1 . 79 There’s no stopping your licentious 
ton, true, otherwise you wou'd not make so familiar with the 
head of the Churcii. t7i3 Steele Sped. No. 526 ip 2 It 
does look a little familiar, but I must call you Dear Dumb. 


1712 Arbuthnot yokn Bull iv. v, As if I had been familiar 
with your reputation. 1786 W. Thomson Watsofi’s Philip 
///fi793t II. V. 110 He . . W'as indulged at all times, with 
familiar access to his person, 
f b. adv. = Familiarly. 

1803 tr. Le Brim’s Monsieur Bofie III. 28 A person . . 
who continues to tre.at me so shockingly familiar. ^ 

9 . Comb., as familiar fbttd, 'inannard adjs. 
x8S7 W. Collins Dead Secret II. vi. iii. 264 The ladies 
she is familiar-fond with. 1876 Geo. Eliot vt, 
xlviii, A coarse, familiar-mannered man. 

B. sk 

1. A member of a person’s family or household 
{ph, in general sensek In the Roman Catholic 
Church, a person who belongs to the household of 
the Pope or a bishop, and renders domestic but 
not menial services, 

1460 Burgh Rec. Peebles 9 June it 872'> 137 The said Sir 
Thomas Kenedy was in the Kyngis resplt at the byschof of 
Sanct Andoris has of the Kyngis as fameiyar tyl hym. ^ 1336 
Sir R. Moryson in Strype Eecl. Mem. 1 . App. Ixxii. 175 
We princes wrot ourselves to be familiars to popes. 1341 
Becon News out of Heaven Early Wk.s. (1843) 40 A man.s 
own household and familiars shall be his most enemies. 
1348 Hall Chron. 244 b, To him, and his servauntes and 
familiens a fre and a general Pardon. 1632 Lithgow Trav. 
VI, 268 Their rictuahs are brought dayly to them by their 
familiars. 1883 Catholic Diet., s.v. 'I'he nephews , . of a 
bishop, .in order to be considered his faini!i.ars, must render 
him real .service. Ibid., The familiars of the Pope . . enjoy 
many privilege.s. 

b. An officer of the Inquisition, chiefly employed 
in arresting and imprisoning the accu.'?ed. 

1360 Frampton N'arr. in Strype Ann. Ref. I. xx. 239 
This done, we took our journey towards Sevil ; the famihar 
. .and his man well armed. C164S Howell Lett. (1650) I. 
246 When the said Familiar goes to any house, .all doors. . 
fly open to him. 1781 Gibbon Deck ^ F. HI. 245 Many of 
the Castilians, who pillaged Rome, were familiars of the 
holy inquisition. 1823 J. NEALi?n», Jonathan 111 . 441 If 
my familiars have done their duty, he is on his way to the 
.scaffold. 1833 Motley Dutch Rep. ii. iii. 'i866j 163 it [the 
* Holy Office’], .having its familians in every house. 

transf 1821 Southey Lett. (1856 HI. 227 , 1 do not like 
to embody myself as a political Familiar. 

2. A person with whom one has constant inter- 
course, an intimate friend or associate. 

<71374 Chaucer Boeth. u iv. 18 For whiche J>’ng oon of H 
famiiers not vnskilfuily axed J>us. 5 il'j 1494 Fabyan 

Chron. vi, CCL208 Hugh Capet . .was his famulyer and chief 
counceler. 1304 Lady Margaret tr. T. a Kempis’ Itnii. 
IV. xiii. Thou, my god, art closed & hyd in councell of thy 
famyliars. <*1369 Kingesmyll Man’s Esf. xi. (1580) 70 
Thou whom I have chosen.. one of my twelve familiars. 
X640 Bp. Hall Episc. n. x. 139 A co-partner and a deare 
fameliar of . . St. Peter and St. Paul. 1669 Penn Ah Cross 
ix. § 10 It weans thee off thy Familiars. 1859 Geo. Eliot 
A. Bede 14 Retaining her maiden appellation among her 
familiars. 

b. One intimately acquainted with (a thing). 
*875 Lowell Wordsav. Prose Wks, 1890 IV. 399 The 
life-long familiar of the mountains. 

3. A familiar spirit, a demon or evil spirit sup- 
posed to attend at a call. 

1584 R. Scot Discov, Witcher, in. xv. 63 A flie, otherwise 
called a divell or familiar. 1633 Ford Broken H, lu. iy, 
You have.. a familiar That posts 1’ th' air for your intelli- 
gence? 1:748 Smollett Rod. Rand. (1812) I. She paid 
me a visit, .to be introduced to my familiar. xBia Southey 
Otnniana II. 250 The old bel ef in familiars. x866 Alger 
Solit. Nat.fi Man nt. 152 Our familiar is .. a nimble and 
trick.sy spirit, like Puck. 
trans f. and fig. 

18x9 Byron ii. xllx. Twelve days had Fear Been 
their familiar, and now Death was here. 1830 Galt Lawrie 
T. I. vii. (i 849> 22 The garret was alive with musquitoes, 
domestic familiars. 1836 Backwoods ofi Canada 51 Vile 
familiars to the dormitory kept us from closing our weary 
eye-lids. 1867 Lowell Prose Wks. 1890 1 1 . 250 

He. .keeps a pet sorrow, a blue-devil familiar, that goes 
with him everywhere. 1^7 J. H. Stirling in Fortn. Rev. 
Oct. 379 Style . .is one of De Quincey’s familiars. 

Pamiliarism (famrliariz’m). [f. Familiar a. 
At -ism.] a mode of expression usual only in 
familiar language ; a colloquialism. 

1763 Patriotism, a Mock-heroic (ed, z) Index, Fami- 
liarisms and vulgarisms. 1787 W. Marshall Norfolk II. To 
Rdr. 9 , 1 thought it prudent to do away some of the familiar- 
isms of the original minutes. 1803 W. Taylor in Monthly 
Mag.yiV'l, soo Would-be. This familiarism deserved record. 

t Famrliarist. Oh. rare. [f. as prec. -h-ist.] 
One who is an authority on familiar spirits. 

1726 Db Foe Hist. Devil (1840) 246 That learned 
familiarist Mother Hazel. 

Paaniliarity (famidijseTiti). Forms: 4 famu- 
larite, -iarite, familarite, 5-7 familiarit0(e, -ie, 
-iarta, (5 -yaryte), famyliarite, (6 -tie, 7 -ty, 5 
-tye, 6 -yaryte), 6- familiarity, fa. Y .fiamiliariii, 
ad. "h. fiamiliaritdt-em, f. fiamiliaris'. see Familiar 
and -ITY.] The quality or state of being familiar. 
1 1 . The quality proper to the head of a house- 
hold, hospitality. Ohs. rare. 

a X483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. 18 Hardeknoute may 
be called a fader noreshoure of familiaritie 
f 2, The quality proper to a member of the 
family ; hence, behaviour due from a retainer or a 
familiar friend, devotion, fidelity, Obs. 

C1440 Secrees, Jjsxgtsso engendrys ffamillarite, l)at ys 
trew seruice, X526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 17 b, All 
thi.s he dyd to gyue us an occasyon of reuerent familiarite. 
1348 Hall Chron. 172 The duke of Yorke ledde the Quene 


with great familiaritie to all mens sightes. 137^ Fleming 
Panop L Epist. 116 A man ful of familiaritie and courteous 
acquaintance. , . x 

f 3. Suitableness, fitness (of food, etc.\ Oh. 

135X Turner i. (1568) M vj a, A certayne 

familiaritie that is betwene tlielr natures. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseua. Ep. iii. xxi. 159 There is .. required in the 
aliment a familiarity of matter. 

4. The state of being very fiiendly or intimate, 
friendly intercourse ; intimacy with [a person). 

(7X430 tr. T. d Kempis’ Imit. ni. xiii, jX-’se folke come|> 
not ., to grace of my iocunde familiarite. 1333 
LKNDEN Livy 1. (1822) 87 Nocht alanerlie had he familiarite 
with the saidis princes of Latinis. xs83 J. Udall Demonstr. 
Discip. (Arb.) 27 I'he louing faniilianty that shoulde be 
betwixt the mini.ster and his people. 1664 Marvell Corr, 
Wks. 1872-5 II. 174 The old familiarity and kindness be- 
twixt the two Kings, tjz'j Lk. Foe tS'M/, Mlagk r. iv. 
(1840) III When this familiarity is once obtained with the 
evil spirit. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. II. xxvii. 127 [He] re- 
solved to introduce Wolsey to the young prince’s familiarity. 
xSSo L. ibTEmm Pope iii. 61 Pope was not disinclined to 
pride himself upon his familiarity with the great, 
b. Undue intimacy, 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII, 163 He [Edward] . . bis 
owne moder for suspecte famuliarite and homlynes de- 
prived of al hire goodes. 1600 J. Pory tr.^ Leds^ Africa 
11. 206 If any of them offer to have familiaritie with their 
wines, they punish him most seuerely. 

t C. eancr. A familiar person or persons. Also 
collect. A circle of intimate friends or connexions. 

a X635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 43 A Lady of great 
honour, of the Kings familiarity. 1643 Milton Divorce 
Wks. X738 I. 201 The leaving of Parents, orotherfamiliarity 
whatsoever. 1665 J. Webb Sione-Heng (1725) 125 Such 
frivolou.s Reasons, .as unto all judicious Men, even those of 
his own Familiarity, are ridiculous. 

5. Close or haldturd acquaintance with (a thing) ; 
constant practical knowledge, habiiuation, 

1601 Shaks. All's Wellv.W. 3 When 1 haue held fami- 
liaritie with fresher cloathes. <2x732 Atterbuuy (J.), We 
contract at last such an intimacy and familiarity with them, 
as makes it difficult and irk.some for us to call off our minds. 
184X Eli’HINstone Hist, Ind. I. 305 The familiarity occa- 
sioned by the daily sight of its ceremonies. ^ 1834 Brewster 
More Worlds xvii. 256^ Our daily fauiiliariiy with tlie 
ordinary phenomena of life. 

6. Absence of ceiemony, free or unre.9trninecl 
intercourse, with inlerior.s. Proverb, Famili- 
arity breeds, f brings, f creates contempt, 

c X380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 44 Haiic j?ei so muche famu- 
larite or homlynesse. 1477 Earl Rivers t Caxton i Dktes 
40 Hyt behoueth a kyng to . . be conuersant amongls them 
[his people] without ouermoche famylyarite, 1348 Udall, 
etc. Frasm. Par. John 34 a, Fanuliaritie bringeth con- 
tempte. XS99 Minsheu Fial. Sp, Eng. 65/2 Much fami- 
Hariiie oftentimes breedes contempt, 1647 Clarendon Hist. 
fUzA 1. (1843) Olivarez had been heard to censure very 
.severely the dukels familiarity . . towards the prince, 1667 
Evelyn Pnbl, Employment in Mibc. Wks. (1835) 535 Fami- 
liarity creates contempt. X797 Mrs, f talimi vii, 

To allow him an unusual degree of familiarity in conversa- 
tion. 1876 Miss Braddon J. Haggard’s Dau. il. 102 Jim 
greeted his stepmother with frank familiarity, 

b. An instance of familiar behaviour in action, 
speech, or expression; something allowed or justi- 
fied only on the ground of intimacy. Usually in pi, 
X64X J. Jack.son True Erang. T. hi. xSo Any other 
noble, and lawfull familiarities of^ intimacie, and deere- 
ne.sse. 1697 Collier Ess. Mot. SubJ. 1. 1 1709) 33 I f you Con- 
found these two Relations [of Master and Servant] oy lavish 
and indiscreet Familiarities, you destroy the Respect. x8»i 
Lamb Elia Ser. i. New S ear’s Aw, Misbecoming fami- 
liarities inscribed upon your ordinary tombstones, X873 
Mr.s. Randolph TV. Hyacinth I. xq I’oo great [awe] to 
allow of his being guilty of a familiarity. 

7. Astral, (see quot.) 

1819 J. Wilson Did. Astr&l* 99 Familiarities, called 
abo configurations or aspects. 

Familiarization (famidiarsiz? ^-Jan). [f. next 
-h -ATlON.] The action of familiaiizmg in various 
senses ; an instance of this. 

*755 H- T. Croker Orl. Fur. I. Pref. 6 By fanuliarizatiori 
we reduce the force of formidable objects. 1765 Misis C. 
Talbot in Miss Carter Lett, (iScq) III, ia6, I would, .read 
to it with proper familiarisations the mo>t .striking part.s. 
1836 T, Hook G. Gurney II. i, A constant familiarization 
with such scenes. x888 Sweet Eng. Sounds 43 I’he familiar- 
ization of foreign words, 

Pamiliaiiz© (ffimi-liaroiz), v, [f. Familiar t*. 
+ -IZE.J irans. To make familiar. 

1. trans. To make (a thing, rarely a person) 
familiar or well-known. 

(2x639 W^^TTON Let., Reliq. Woiton. (1672) 478 Intending 
. .to familiarize it [final resignation of our.^elve?,] between us 
as much as I can. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry xxi. ( i8.to) 
II. 271 Wethamstede .. being desirous of familiarising tne 
history of his patron saint to the monks of his convent. 
X846 Joyce Set. Dial, i. 2 Your drawring compasses may 
familiarize to your mind the idea of an angle. xSys W. S. 
Hayward Love agst. World 14 Horses and hounds recog- 
nized that shout, familiarized to them by many a good run, 
tb. To render familiar or accustomed; to di- 
vest of strangeness. 

1608 Sylvester Du Bartas 630 Long continuance and 
custome , . Familiarizing so the ht, that . . one may almost 
forget it. X7XX Addison Sped. No. 159 r 3 The Genius 
smiled upon me with a Look of. . Affabiliiy that familiarized 
him to my Imagination, X768 Johnson Pref. Shaks. Wks. 
IX. 245 Shakespeare . . familiarizes the wonderful. X779 
CowpER Let Wks. 1837 XV. 45 Long habit and custom are 
able to familiarize to us things much more disagreeable 
than this. 


FAMILIABLX 


1*AMILY, 


2. a. To put (a person) on a footing of intimacy. 
(rare.) f b. To render (a person’s manner) familiar 
or affable, (obs.) C. rti/i. and. intr. for rejl. To 
adopt a familiar and courteous demeanour. Abo 
in a bad sense : * To make oneself cheap’. Now rare^ 

a. 1754 Richardson Grandtson V. xvii. 96, 1 should be 
glad . . to be familiarized to^ the Ladies of your family. 1858 
Hawthorne AncestraJ Footstep '18831 501 Middleton on 
bis arrival . . is familiarized at the Hospital. 

b. ^ 1709 Steele Tatler No. 127 p 9 For the Cure of this 
particular Sort of M adness [haughtiness] it will be necessary 
to. .familiarize his Carriage by the Use of a good Cudgel. 

YLvfhm. Hist. Eng. (1806) V. Ixxi. 32111 was very 
difficult for him. .to soften or familiarize it [his address!. 

C.; 1685 Graciads CourtieFs Orac. 163 He that ffimi. 
liarizes himself, presently lo.ses the Superiority that his 
serious air gave him. 1697 Ctess D’ Annoys Trav. (1706) 
22 She at length familiariz’d herself, and told me, ’T was not 
through fear of anything else but of displeasing me. a 1734 
North Lives 1\. 418 He. . familiarized with his equals, and 
gave no offence to his inferiors. ^ 1748 Richardson Clnrisstt 
(1811) IV. 157 We had familiarized to each Other long ago. 
j888 Harper's M ag. Axi .%. Captain T. Cook, .is another 
type of the reserved man who does not familiarize with the 
pa.s.senger.s. 

3. To bring’ into familiar or common use; to 
popularize. Now rare. 

Johnson A’ izw/'ft'r No. 208 p it, I have familiarized 
the terms of philo.sopiiy by applying them to popular ideas. 
i779->8i — L. jP., /^(37V\Vks. 1 V_. 74 This mode of imitation, 
in which the ancients are familiarised, by adapting their 
sentiments to modern tqpicks. 1807 W. Taylor 'i\\Ann. 
Eei>. V. 563 The discussion .served to familiarize tlie words 
congres.s, general government [etc.]. 1834 Brayley Graph, 
tif Hut. llhist. Pref., It was my wish to familiarize Archteo- 
logical inquiries. 

b. To jf'ive a familiar form to (a name). 

1804 W. Irving Lett. (1864) I. vi. 94 An invincible 

propensity to familiarize the names of people. 

A To accustom (a person, one’s mind, etc.) to, 
or to do (something - ; to habituate. Now 

rare. 

1646 Sir J._ Temple Irish RehdJ. 7 They began to. .suffer 
..their English followers to familiarize themselves into their 
beastly manners and customes. 1734 Mem, Geo. Psaima- 
nazar 214 To. .evert my talents in. .familiarising myself to 
this pretended Formosan language and character. 1S30 
Herschel Stud, Nat. Phil. 22 By familiarising us . . to 
walk uprightly. 1^833 J. H. Newman, (1891' I. 483 
To familiarise the invagination of the reader to an Aposto- 
lical state of the Church. 1848 — Loss Gain 239 Intending 
to familiarize my parishioners to it by little and little. 

b. To make (a person or oneself) well ac- 
quainted, or to feel at ease, at home with. 

axfiZy Petty Pol. Arith. i, (1691) 17 He is familiarized 
with Hardships and Hazard.s. 1741 J. Lawry & H. Heaton 
Athenian Lett, (1792) 1 . 147 Having familiariz’d myself 
much of late with the hier >glyphical imagery. 1815 Moore 
Lalla R, Pref. (1850* 10 To. .familiarise myself with its 
various treasure-s. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng (1858) 1 . ii. 98 
Wolsey. .familiarized Henry with the sense that a reforma- 
tion was inevitable. 1863 Tyndall Heat iii. 61 My object 
here is to familiarise your minds with the general conception 
of atomic motion. 

oLiol. 1834 Fonblanque Engl, under 7 Adminisir, H837I 
III. 23 The first effect may be to startle; but the second 
will be to familiari.se. 

fb. To domesticate, tame (an animal). Cf. 
Familtar a. Ohs, 

1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzads Lett. 205 Since we are 
forced to live among savage creatures, wee liad neede 
. . to familiarise . . them, Morris Hierodes 35 Which 
is the method men take to tame and familiarize wnld bea.sts. 

Hence 3E*aiaiTiarized ppL a., I’amiTiariaer, 
one who familiarizes, IPami'liarizing pyl, 
lPami'liari:zi23.gly aih. 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia 241 Thi.s familiarized Book 
[Bible], ^ 1725-7 SvviFT Gulliver hi. vii, I soon grew so 
famiUarized to the sight of spirit.s that . . they gave me no 
emotion at all. 1832 Lander. 4 Niger 1. v. 215 Their 
faces had become familiarized to us. 1872 Proctor Ess. 
Aslroft. iii. 37 In the les.s dignified rdle q\ a familiari.ser he 
was not successful. 1876 Black Mad-cap K viii. 73 She 
would hav’e got familiarised with us, and stayed on in- 
definitely. 1890 J. IL Stirling 179 Jehovah, 

whom German and French Wnter-s have taken of late, 
degradingly and I suppose familiarisingly, to call Jahve. 

(famrlia.ili), adv. [f. Familiars. 
d- -LY In a familiar manner, 
fl. After the manner of a domesticated animal. 
1550 Thomas Hal. Gram.., Eomaticafftente, familiarely or 
homely. 1007 Topskll Four~f, Beasts 1 1673) loi Ptolomeus 
Philadelphe. .having a hinde calf. .brought it so familiarly 
tame, that [etc.]. zCsi W. G. tr. Ccnoel's AwA 59 If any 
shall happen to be made tame, and by custome goe fami- 
liarly in and out. 

2. Like one who has an intimate acquaintance 
(with either persons or things! ; intimattly. 

14.. Prose Legends in VIII. 162 Familierly taghte 

of ]>e holy goste. 1548 Hall Chron. 66 The kyng of Eng- 
land . . them honorably embraced and familierly ki.ssed. 
1673 Hobbes Odyssey (1677) 231 Great Minos.. used w'ith 

f reat Chronide.s Familiarly of old to s’t and chat. 1748 
Iartley Observ, Man ii, iii. 287 Two ill Men can scarce 
become known to each other familiarly. 1809-10 Cole- 
ridge Friend 113 Lord Chancellor Bacon, .was fami- 
liarly acquainted with all the .secrets of personal influence. 
1865 Rev. 5 A-'g. 169 a The. .desirablene.ss of doctors 
or lawyers being brouglit more familiarly together. 

tb. In a bad sense: With undue fieedom. Ohs. 
1^3 Knolles Hisi.^ Turks H638,) 68 Her whom his aged 
father, .had too familiarly vsed. 

3. As an every-day matter or matter of course ; 
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commonly, usually. Ohs. exc. with words implying ' 
knowledge. 

^ 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 226 Using themselves fami- 
liarly to sueff foule enormities. 1621-51 Burton Anat. 
Mel. 1. ii. 11. iii. 77 There be. .too that familiarly drink Sea- 
water. X674 Bovle Eareell. Theol. n. iv. 178 The familiarly 
visible stars. 1781 Gibbon Ded. ^ F, HI, 202 Scenes with 
which he was familiz.rly conversant. 1879 Cassells Techn. 
Educ. 1. 207 The form of crane . , most familiarly known is 
that which is called the jib-crane. 

tb- In every-da,y language or manner, easily. 

T. HpRXON IV. 69 These two places, 

which I haue . . familiarly . . expounded. 1607 Topsell 
Femr-J. Beasts (1673) 266 More . . perspicuously, .and fami- 
liarly. . expre.s.sed by them. ci66o J. Harrington Valerius 
Puhl. To Rdr. 11700; 475 There is nothing . . I so much 
desire as to be familiarly understood. 

4. Without ceremony, in a free and easy manner, 
unceremoniously. 

C142S Wyntoun Cresfz. vm. v. 42 He . . wyth knme spak 
famylyarly. 1568 Grafton II. 8 jo [The Duke] ex- 

horted him familierly . . to .say whatsoever he thought. 
1678 Dryden Limberha7n v. i, We’ll banish all Pomp and 
Ceremony, and live familiarly together. Tickell 

Sped. No. 410 T % She saluted him very familiarly by bis 
Name. 1821 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Valentine's Day, Our fami- 
liarly pious ance.stors. X87S T. W. Higgin.son U. S. Hist. 
viii. 56 Called -familiarly by the name of ‘ Pilgnm.s 

3S*amiliarnesS Uami'Haines). [f. as prec. -h 

-NESS.] 

1. “ Familiarity 4 - 6 . Now rare. 

1612 Brinsley Lit , 262 The familiarnes of the 

matter. « 1645 R. Hev wood Obserzn Ik Instr, in. Ixii, 
(1869) 55 Neuer wa.s of familiarnes Contempt esteem’d the 
• proper childe. 1730-6 in Bailey (folic), Familiaritess . 1789 
Mad. D’Arblay JJiary Apr., She does not choose such sort 
of familiarness. 1854-6 Patmore Angel in Ho. i. n. xn. 
(1879) 25J So near a touch Affirms no mean familiarness, 
t Suitableness. Ohs. rare. 

1617 Hieron Wks. II. 182 The fitness of the rite to repre- 
sent that to which it hath reference, and the familiarnesse 
of it for their vnderstanding. 

t FamiTiary, Obs. rare-^. [f. L. type 
’^familidri-itSy i.famiiia : see Family and -ary 
P ertaining to the control of a family ; domestic. 

1643 Milton Dhorce 11. xxi, It pleas’d God. .to make 
him [Henry VIII) the beglnner of a reformation , . by first 
asserting into his familiary power the right of just divorce. 

t FamiTic, -Obs. In 7 famili< 3 .ue, -elique, 
-ellick, [f. FA.MILY + -ic; prob. arising from a 
misunderstanding of Famelic; cf. med.L. liber 
famelicus account-book of domestic expenditure, 
famelicacura domestic management (Pertz Scriptt. 
XXV. 676 ).] Pertaining to a family ; also, domes- 
tic, familiar. 

1660 Waterhouse Arms 4 Arm. 47 Their familique 
Banners. 1676 Shadwkll Virtuoso 11, A domestick animal 
. .a hlangy Spaniel ; andale.ss famellick creature, .a Sound 
Bull Dog. 1684 Otway Atheist i. i, With as grave, a 
fatherly, iTamelique countemnnee as ever I stxw. 

t Fami*lical, a. Obs. rare [f. as prec. + 
-ical.] Of or belonging to a family; family. 

1660 Waterhouse Anns Arm. 48 Arras in National 
Standards, and familical Ensigivs or Banners. 

Famiiisna (fse-miliz’m). Also 7 familyism. 
[f. L, famil-ia F amily + -ism.] 

1. The doctrine and practice of the Familists. 

1642 Canne in J. BaW A7/S7V. i. XJ2 It is familisme for him 

to say. .1 will have in my selfe a .secret meaning from the 
rest. 1648 Protest of Ministers iw JMiall Congregation^ 
alhm Yorks. (i868> 49 tVe are resolved . . never to con.sent 
to the toleration of.. Familyism ., or any other here.sies. 

1716 South .SVrw. (1717) V. 148 The Devil found it 
requisite .. to set up his Standard in Famihsni or Enthu- 
siasm. 1765 T. Hutchi.nson Hist. Mass. Bay I. 117 His 
principles were the very dregs of familism. 

2. In Fourier’s socialistic philosophy: The feel- 
ing existing ]>etween members of a family; fraternity. 

1848 Tati's Mag. XV. 705 The propensity to group em- 
braces love, friendship, ambition, and a fourtti pas.sion 
called f imihsm. 

Fainilist (fse'milist). Also 7 famel-, famul-, 
farnylist. [f. as prec. + -1ST.] 

1. The head of a family, a family-man. Obs. 
t6xz W. Parkes Curtaine Dr. 7 Then hath be descended . . 
from Families to euery particular Famulist. 1615 Bedwell 
Moham. Imp, n . § 70 Mohammed wa.s a good familist. 1658 
Osborn Adv. Son 70 If you will needs be a FamJist, and 
Marry. 

t2. One of the snme family or household. Obs. 
1631 Brathwait Whinizies, Zealous Brother Contro- 
versies which he secretly commenceth araong.st his owne 
familists. 1638 Heywood Wise Woman xi. wks. 1874 V. 
304 If you come to live in our hou.se, and be a Familist 
amongst xis. 

3. A member of the sect called the family of 

love ; see Family 7. 

1592 Nashk P. Penniles.se B s Like the Anabaptists and 
adulterous Familists. 1634 Canne Neeess. Separ, (1849) 
132 The cursed Familists do hold that religion standeth 
not in outward things. ^1716 South Serm. (1717) V. 151 
See, with what Contempt the Father of the Familists, 
Henry Nicolms, casts off the U.se and Authority of it [Scrip- 
ture]. 1853 Marsden Barlp Pnrit. 391 The familists did 
not escape the watchful vigilance of the privy council. 

Familistery (ffierailrstdri), rare, [ad, F. 
familisterey families f. h. familia Family), 
formed by substitutingy&z^f/z- for the first member 
of the word phalamtbrei] The abode of a com- 
munity living together as one family* 


1865 Reader "No 1.15. 399/3 The * Familjstery% or Work- 
man’s Home. 1886 Pall Mall G. 5 Oct. 5/2 Familisteres, 
reading room.s, museums, . will en.sue spontaneously. 

t Famili'stic, Ohs. [f. Familist -f -ic.] a. 
Of or pertaining to the Familists or P'amilism. 
b. Pertaining to a family or household. 

a. ^ 1646 Pagitt Heresiogr. (ed. 3) 90 A fourth bolds . . Fanii- 
li.sticke Tenets. 1667 H. MoREi^/z'. Dial. SchoL (17x3) 566 
This Man posses.sed with Familistic dotage. 

b. x66o _Waterhouse./ 4 wm ^ Arm. 42 The certain rise 
of familisti^ue distinctions. 

t Fauaili-stical, a. Ohs. [f. prec. -b -AL.] a. 

« Familistic a. ; b. = Familistic b. 

a. *653 G AUDEN Hierasp. They labour . . to turn the 
solidity of 'I'ruth- .into nothing but Familisticall whimseys. 
xj^oz C. Mather Magn. Chr. 11. ly. (1852) 124 The suppres- 
sion of an antinomian and famalisticai faction. 

b. 1660 R. Coke 4 IS Theological virtues 

relate to the attaining of Eternal happiness: Moral, 
Humane, and Familistical, to the conseiwation of society 
and peace in their several places. 

Hence f ramili-stically adv. 

1653 Baxter Meth. Peace Consc. 24 [We] put false iiiter- 
pretations on the plaine.st precepts of Chriist . , and Fami- 
li.stjca]ly turn them into Allegories. 

]E*a2S.lily (fscmili i, sb. Forms : 5 famylye, (.Sir. 
famyle) , 5-6 famy 11 (e, 5- 7 famil ie, 6 famelie, -ly, 
famuly, famy lie, So. famell, 7 familly, 6- family, 
[ad. 'h. familia household, f. famulus servant.] 

1 1. The servants of a house or establishment ; 
the household. Ohs. exc. in family cf servants. 

la 1400 Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) I. 213 You are my des- 
ciples, and of my familie. X641 Disc. Pr. Henry in Hart. 
Misc. (Malh.) 111 . 522 His family .. con.sisted of few less 
than five-liundred. 1707 Sloane Jamaica 1 . 46 The pro- 
prietor keeps a large family for its defence. 1722 De Foe 
Plague (1840) 10 , 1 was a single man. .but I had a fi^ily of 
servants. 1794 Godwin Cal. Williams 39 Mr. Tyrrel . . 
proposed.. to take him into his family, and make him 
whipper-in to his hounds. 

t b. The retinue of a nobleman or grandee. Obs, 
1^8 Hall Chron. 171 b, The Kyng, the Quene with all 
their familie, shortly folowed. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 45 
Na Prelat, Erie, nor Barron..sal ryde with ane greater 
familie inumben of men and hors. 

C. The Staff of a high military officer or (in 
India) state official. 

1808 Ei.phinstone Lei.y, Sept, in Colebrooke's lAfe 1 . 185 
Mr. Seton . . waived his right to nominate my family. iSc^ 
Ja.s. Moore Camp. Spain 72 The Staff Officers of Sir 
John Moore's family. 1856 J. W. Cole Mem. Brit Gen. 
Penirt. War 11 . viii. 84 The officers of his family .. fell in 
with the same humour. 

d. Horn. Ant. A troop, school (of gladiators'i. 
1853 Whyte Melville Gladiators 1 . 62 You look as if you 
belonged to the family yourself. 

2. The body of persons who live in one hoU'C or 
under one head, including parents, children, ser- 
vants, etc. 

1545 Jove Exp. Dan. iv. 48/1, I Nebucadnezar, happye 
and prosperouse in my familie. 1631 Star Ckamb. Cases 
(Camden; 44 His family were himself and hi.s wife and 
daughters, two mayds, and a man. a 1729 S. Clarks 
Serm, (1730) 11 . iii. 51 Representing, .all Orders of intelli- 
gent Beings, as the Family of God. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Myst. Uciolpho ii, I am ^going to payers with my family, 
1839 Iephson Briiiatiy'vL. 10 The difference between people 
who live in Society and people who live in the family. 

b. Happy Family', a collection of bi'.ds and 
animals of different natures and propensities living 
together in harmony in one cage. 

1844 in P. T. Barnum Sixty Years Recollections (1889) 
lao [At Coventry] we visited an exhibition called the 
* Hapjjy Family’. 1890 Evening tVents 4 Dec. 4/5 He was 
. .on his way home with his ‘ Happy P'amily ’. 

3. The group of persons consisting of the parents 
and their children, whether actually living together 
or not; in wider sense, the unity formed by those 
who are nearly connected by blood or affinity. 
Holy Family see qtiot. 1875 , 

1667 Milton P. L.x. 216 As Father of his Familie he 
clad Thir nakedness. 1796 H. FIunter tr. St. Pierre's 
Stud. Nat, ill 1 X 1 . 589 We pass, .through the love of our 
family . . to love Mankind, 1829 Jas, IsiiiA. Hum. Mind 
(i 860 II. xxii. 218 The group which consists of a Father, 
Mother and Children, is called a Family. 1875 Tykwihtt 
in Diet Chr. Antiq. I. 66r F'atnily — The Holy. The sub- 
ject which bears this title in modern art is generally a group 
consisting of the Virgin Mother, bearing the Sacred Infant, 
of St. Joseph, and frequently of the younger St, John 
Baptist and occasionally of St. Elizabeth. 

b. A person’s children regarded collectively. 
1732 Pore Ep. Bathurst 38a Seldom at Church., But 
duly sent his family and wnfe. 1876 Miss Braddon J. 
Haggard's Dau, xxx. 280 ‘ I’m a man with a long fambly.” 
He has a large family. 

4. Those descended or claiming descent from 
a common ancestor ; a house, kindicd, lineage, 

£-1425 Wyntoun Cron. vni. iv, 304 Amang his Kyn and 
hi.s Famyle. 1513 Douglas Mneis xi. viii. 136 The famell 
and kynrent of Volsca. 1581 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 708 
Plinie affirmeth also, that, .ther was a Famuly that would 

f o vpon a gj'eat fire, & not be touched therewith. ^ x£93 
haks. 3 Hen. VI, 1. i. 65 Let vs assayle the Family of 
Yorke. 1599 — Hen. V. 11. ii. 129 Come they of Moble 
Family? 1671 Milton P. R. hi. 168 By .strong hand Ids 
[Maccabeus'] family obtain’d, .the crown. 1734 Pore Ess, 
Man IV. 213 Go ! and pretend thy family is young. 1804 
J. Grahame 11839) 35/2 Every gre,at merchant ai d 

money-dealer wishes to be the founder of what is called a 
familjn x8^ Freeman Nomn. Conq. (1876) II. ix, 268 The 
abbey of Coventry, .still kept in the family. 


FAMIIiY. 

3:775 Sheridan Duenna, n. Hi, TEe beggars are a 
4 rery ancient family iii most kingdoms. 

b. (Mari, woman, etc.) of family ; of noble or 
gentle descent. 

a Ess., Exte-nial Flgttre'Wks.. 1^54 II. 

60 If dress be only allowable to persons of family, it may 
fete-}- 1763-71 H.^ Walpole Uerine’s Anecd. Paiut. (iy86) 
1 11 . 32 He . . married a beautiful English-woman of family. 
1777 W. DalrvmplE 7 rav. Sj^.' 4' Pori, lx, Three troops., 
each consisting of 200 men, who are all men of fanuly. 
iSjo Bentham /*^iv>2:^(i82ii 146 People of no ‘family*. 

c. In wider sense : A race ; a people or gronp 
of peoples assumed to be descended from a com- 
mon stock. 

1583 StANYHCRST Aenets i. (Arb.) 23 You to me ful pro- 
mist, .That Roman Tamely should spring from the auncetrye 
Troian. 1843 Prichard Not, Hist. Man 468 The Tama- 
nacs, who belong to the .same family, live on the right bank 
of theOrinoco. 1848 Macaulay AftW. 51 T i. x8 By 

the mixture of three branches of the great Teutonic family 
with each other. 

5 . tramf sLn ^. (with mixed notion of 3 and 4\ 
A brotherhood or group of individuals or nations 
bound together by political or religious ties. 

1611 Bible E^k, iii. 15 The Father of our Lord lesus 
Christ, Of whom the whole family in heauen and earth is 
named. Eisseri.de Pace\xiPhemj:{tyo 8 )Yl.'^A,Z Of 

all the Familys and Societys of Christians, they are most 
hated. «:i86s E. Everett (W.^ The States of Europe 
were by the prevailing maxims of its policy, closely united 
in one family. 1875 Manning Mission H. Ghost ix. 253 
They [the apostles] subdued the. . Greeks . . the , . Romans, 
and our,. forefathers into one family. 

6. A group or assemblage of objects, connected 
together and distinguished from others by the 
possession of some common features or properties. 

/rxdaS Bacon Sylv'a § 354 There be two Great Families of 
Things ;. .Sulphureous and mercurial. 1731 Pope 7^5. 

IV. 96 With all the mournful family of Yews. 1741 
Chambers' Cycl. s v. Curves^ Family of Curves. 17^ 
PI OTTO N Math, Dici. l. 353 Family 0/ curves is an assem- 
blage of several curves of different kinds, ail defined by the 
same equation of an indeterminate degree. 1813 Bakkwell 
Jntrod„ GeoLiAtSASJ 1’he classification of simple minerals 
into families. 1875 Fortnum Majolica viii. 65 Persian, 
Damascus, Rhodian, and Lincliis. wares, composing a large 
Timily, 1875 Whitney Life Lnny. xii. 228 We haVe called 
a certain body of languages a family, the Indo-European. 

b. In modern scientific classification : A group 
of allied genera. (Usually, a ‘family’ is a sub- 
division of an ‘ order’ ; but in the ‘ natural system ’ 
of botanical classification the two words are, so 
far as cotyleclonous plants are concerned, synonym- 
ous : English botanists chiefly using * order while 
in French Jussieu’s term familk is retained.) 

*753 Chambers CycL Sujf s.v., The bream and the 
herring, though very different in genus, may yet be brought 
into the same B'amily. 1831 J. Davies Manual Mat. Pled. 
223 Residtamnv, of the {ssaWy Les^ioninosee, ^ iScS Carpen- 
ter Fe^, Pkys. § Several genera may, in like manner, be 
united mto a family. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. ix. § i. 325 
Family in botany is synonymous with order. i88r Mivar p 
in Nature No. 615. 337 The order Laceriiliah made up of 
a certain number of large groups, each of which is called a 
family, which family is again composed of genera. 

7 . Family of love : a sect which originated in 
Holland, and gained many adherents in England 
in the i6th and i7tlic. ; they held that religion 
consisted chiefly in the exercise of love, and that 
absolute obedience was due to all established 
governments, however tyrannical. 

*579 J.^Knewstub (iitle\ A Computation of monstrous 
and horrible berries ., embraced of a number, who call 
themselves the t'amilie of Ijove. 1606 Sir G. Goosecappe 
II. i. in Bullen O. PI. (1884) III. 38 You are either of the 
familie of Love, or of no religion at all. 1645-63 pAGm* 
Heresiogr. (ed. 6) iqs This sect of the family of love, .are so 
called because, .their love is so great that they may join any 
congregation.^ 1667 H. More Div. Dial. Schol. (1713) 568 
Being lately informed by an Elder of the Bamily..that 
they of their Family that were regenerated . . became 
Christs^' ■■ 

8. slang. The thieving fraternity. See 1 1 -ma 7 t. 

1749 Bamfylde Ploore-Carevi (Farmer), No member of 

the Family. 1813 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet. .s.v„ Thieves, 
sharpers, and all others who get their living upon the cross, 
are comprehended under the title of ‘ The Family *. 183S 
Glascock Land Sharks 11 . 100 'Phis house, .was a'favourite 
resort of the Family. 

II. aiirib. iadjl) and Comb. 

9 . Simple altnb.^ passing into an adj\ a. Of or 
pertaining to the family or household ; domestic. 

i6o3 Fulbecke Paftdectes 47 Such familie-seruantes or 
retinue as to be_ agreeable . . to his dignitie, 1541 Hinde 
y. Bmen 66 This Gentleman knew right well, that family 
e-xercises were the very goads and .spurs unto godlinesse. 
1685 Ba-xter Parajdtr. N. T. Matt. vi. 5 Publick Church 
Prayer, and Family-Prayer are as great duties as secret 
Prayer. 1694 F. Bragge Disc.^ Parables xiii. 438 These 
Family-devotions at the beginning and close of the day. 
1709 Land. Gas. No. 4522/2 T'hat Coach was preceded by 
his Majesty's Family- Coaches, axy^z T. Boston C7‘‘ook in 
Lot (1805)^ 23 Such was the crook made in David's lot, 
through his family-disorders. 1768 Woman of Honor IL 
178 If this sordid, .family-spirit doe.s not soon meet with an 
effectual check. 1818 Cruise Digest 2) II. 757 It was 
a family affair. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) HI. 329 Tell us 
something about their family life. 

b. In tradesmen’s signs, advertisements, and the 
like; Family butcher., grocer, druggist, etc.: 
originally one who supplies commodities for 
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household’ use, as opposed, e.g. to one who 
supplies them to ships or the army. Family 
hotel 1 one which claims to be especially for the 
reception of families. 

e. Of or pertaining to a certain family, lineage, 
or kindred. • 

<■11715 Wycherley Ess. agst. Pride ^ Ambit., As if 
nobifityconsisted alone in beingentitled to. .have the family 
plate graved with a coat of arms. 1769 Gray Let. Poems 
( 1775) Ridale-hall, the familj^-seat of Sir Michael F lem- 
ing. 1773 Melmoth Cato Remarks 171 Securing to the 
heir, .a sufficient part of the family-estate to .support his 
rank and station. 1803 Beddoes HygSia x. 59 A family 
disposition to insanity. z8x8 Art Preserv, Feci 200 Some- 
times accidental causes, produce what has been termed a 
family toe, partly in consequence of its being hereditary. 

10 . Phrases, a. In a (of ^ithe) family way ; in a 
domestic manner ; with the freedom of members of 
the same family; without ceremony. Also f/?? 
family (*= F. en families, 

1709 Steele & Addison Tatter No. T36 P 1 His Wife is 
the iSaughter of an honest House, ever bred in a Family- 
Way. 1768 Wofnan of Honor I. 87 Dining together; in 
family. 1784 Lett, to Hottoria <§• Marianne II. 64 She 
would .. stay some time with them, quite in the family 
way. 1789 G. Keate hi. 107 At the hou.se of this 

Chief they were received quite in a family way. <*1809 J. 
Palmer Like Plaster like Man 11811) 1 . 193 You’ll find all 
in the family way. 1854 J. S. C. Abbott Napoleon (1855) 
IL xii. 214 We should have discu.ssed our interests in a 
family way. 1859 Thackeray Virgin. II. x. 74 Why don’t 
we a.sk him and his ladies to come over in a family way 
and dine with some other plain country gentlefolks? 

b. ( 7 b he') in the family way : pregnant. 

. 1796 Mrs. E. Parsons Myst, Warn. I. 90 The Countess 
wa.s again in the family way. 1840 Lady C. Bury Hist, 
of Flirt xxv\, Esther is in the family-way. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) HI. 62 The wives., will have a fine easy 
time when they are in the family way. 

11 . Special Comb. : family Bible, a large copy 
of the Bible for use at family prayers (its fly-leaves 
often contain a ‘ family register * or record of the 
birth of children, etc.) ; family-boat (see quot 
1883) ; family circle, the company of persons and 
their children, and other relatives and friends, who 
are inmates in the household; family coach, a 
large closed carriage capable of containing a whole 
family ; also, a certain game of forfeits, in which 
a story of the adventures of a * family coach ’ is 
related; family-compact, a treaty made in the 
eighteenth century between the Bourbon dynasties of 
France, Spain, and the Two Sicilies for common 
action, esp. against England and Austria ; famdly- 
council, a meeting of the members of a fiimily to 
decide questions relating to their common interest ; 
spec, see family 'meetingx family-diseas© (see 
quot); family-government, (a) the government of 
a family ; (b) the system in which each family stands 
alone as a political unit ; family -head (see quot.) ; 
family-likeness, a resemblance such as may be 
looked for in members of the same family ; also 
fig . ; family-living, a benefice in the gift of the head 
of the family; f family-1 ovist \i, family of love 
(see 7) + 1ST], = Familist 3 ; family-man, a man 
with a family ; also (a) one who leads a domestic 
or homely life ; (p) slang a thief; also a * fence ’ (cf. 
sense 8) ; family-meeting, in Louisiana and 
Quebec, a council of at least five relations which 
meets before a public notary to give advice con- 
cerning a minor or other person; family-picture, 
id) a painting representing a family ; Qb ) a picture 
handed down as an heirloom; family-piece, («) 
a composition relating to the doings of a family ; 
{li) -■ prec. \(i ) ; family- tree, a genealogical tree. 

1781 Johnson Lett. Dr. Patten 25 Sept., This Lexicon 
. . might become a concomitant to the *FamiIy Bible. 183a 
J. Flint iMt. Amer. 73 The craft, called ^family lx>ats. 
1883 W. C. Ru.s.sell Sailors' Lang,, Family boats, the name 
given to smacks worked by members of the same family, 
1S09 H. More Coelebs 1 . 347 Being agreeable . . in one's 
own “family circle. 1853 E. Warner Wide W. World 
82 They played the Old “Family Coach. 1761 Plist, 
Europe in Ann. Reg. 52/2 The only reply was, that the 
King of Spain had thought proper to renew his “family 
compacts. 1884 Syd. So<, Lex., * Family diseases, diseases 
proceeding from heredity, 17x5 De Foe Fam. Instruct. 

1. V. (1841) I, 106 We must set tip a “family- government 
entirely new. 1803 Syd. Smith Whs, 1859 1 * 29 * 
politics, they appear to have scarcely advanced beyond 
family.govemment, 1867 Smyth SailoFsWord^bk.,* Family- 
head, when the stem was surmounted with several full- 
length figures, , 1834 Medwin Convers. Byron (18^2 I. 94 
In his women . .there is little “family-likeness. 1883 Ci.ood 
in Kfumtl. 24 Aug. iisA The family likeness of those 
Indian folk-tales to those [European ones] given above. 
*798 Jane Austen Nor thong. Abb. 1x833! Il.yii. 144 It is 
a “family living;. 1883 Reads Pfany a Slip in Harper's 
Mag. Dec. xsa ’a Joe was ordained, priest, took the family 
living. 1589 Nashe Martins Months PHnde To Rdr. 
Wks. 1883 1 . 165, I meddle not here with the Anabaptists, 
“Famely louists, Machiauellists, nor Atheists. 1788 G. A. 
Stkvens Adv, Speculist I. 221 Gamesters, Gamblers or 
“Family-meru 1856 ’Etuyssem Eng. Traits, Ability 
(Bohn) II. .44 These private reserved mute family-men. 
1846 Snowden Mag. Assistant Thieves : Family-men. 
1859 W. Collins^, of Hearts (1875)17 Fin a family man 
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my.self, with grown-up daughters of my own. X856 Bouvier 
Law pict. i/.S. (ed. 6), ^Family-nieeting. tySz-jt H. 
Walpole Ferine s Anecd. Paint. (1786) L 147 The “family- 
picture of the con.suI.Mejer. 17x3 Hughes No. 525 

One of the most agreeable “family-pieces of this kind I ever 
met witk xyda-yi H. Walpole I'eriue's Anecd. Paint, 
(1786) IL. T92 Mr. Willett, .has a small family-piece of Dr, 
Hibbard, physician, his wife and five children. x836 Scott 
Proz'inc. Anfig., Seion Chapel,^ It is a family-piece, com- 
prehending the Lord Seton, his lady, and four children, 
painted.. by Sir A. More. i86.(| Thackeray D. Duval i, 
(1869) I, I once drew a fine “family tree of my ance.stoi-s. 

Fa’inilyish, a. [f. as prec. + -ish.] In mme- 
uses: a. Recalling family associations, b. Ex- 
hibiting the full force of family ties, ‘clannish’. ' 
1834 New PJonthly Mag. XL 439 Snooksville had a very 
familyj.sh .sound, 1891 I/arpsfs Mag. Aug, 420/2 They’re 
a very familyish sort of family. 

Famine ^feunin). Forms: 4-6fan3in, famyn(e, 
4- famine, [a. Y. famine =^islr.famina, i,\ix\tl.,. 
Xj^e^f^famina., i. fames 

1 . Extreme and general scarcity of ^ food, in a 
town, country, etc. ; an instance of this, a period 
of extreme and general dearth, 

1363 Langi.. P. PI. A. VH. 309 Famyn schal a-Ryse porw 
Flodes and foul weder. 1494 Fabyan vi, cixxxvi. 

186 By reason wherof ensued a great famyne. 1555 Edkn 
Decades 20 The violent famine dyd frustrate all these^ ap». 
poyntmentes. x6sx Hobbes Lesnath. ii. xxvii. 157 If in a 
great famine he take the food by force. X776 Gibbon Z.^a'4 
P\ I. 285 A long and general famine was a calamity of a 
more serious kind. x86o Emerson Cond. Life, Fate Wks. 
(Bohn) IL 315 Famine. .war. .and efiete races, mu.st be 
reckoned calculable parts of the sy.stem of tfie world. 

fg. 1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.i 72 Siiould ye.. bring a 
famin upon our minds, 
b. personified. 

1610 Histrio-m, vi. 16 Thin Famine needs must follow 
Poverty. 1784 Cowpek Task 11. 185 He calls for Famine, 
and the meagre fiend, .taints the golden ear. 

2 . transf. An extreme dearth or scarcity of some- 
thing specified, material or immaterial. 

x6ix Bible Amos viii. ir, I will send a famine in the 
land, not a famine of bread.. but of hearing the w-ords of 
the Lord. X634 Sir T. Herbert Trav, 184 These negroes 
. .have no famine of Natures gifts and blessings. x68x R. 
Knox 19 Years' Captivity in Arb. Garner 1 . 40:1, I., 
lamented under the famine of God’s Word and Sacraments. 
1888 L'pool Daily Post 26 June 4/8 I'he threatened \vater 
famine. X8S9 Pall Mall G. 7 Nov. 3/3 The perennial talk 
of an ivory famine has as yet come to notliing, 

3 . Want of food, hunger ; hence, starvation. 

ct386 Chaucer Pard. 7 \ 123 And schold hir children 

sterve for famyn. TZ450 Phrlin 224 The Citee was 
right stronge, that nothynge ne dowted, saf only for 
famyn. xs86 ' 1 '. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. 510 That 
ancient and usuall punishment of famine. 1605 Skaks. 
Pfacb. v. V. 40 If thou speak'st false, V’pon the next Tree 
shall thou hang aUue'fill Famine cling thee. 1773 Observ, 
State Poor 8 More really die of famine than those who arfe 
found. 1837 W. Irving Capt. Btmnndlk III. 101; I'heir 
horses, .had recovered from past famine and fatigue, 

4 . Violent appetite, as of a famished person ; 

chiefly 

*893 Gower Conf. III. 32 Of love the famine I fonde ♦ , To 
fede. x6oo Dekker Forttmatus Wks. 1873 1 . 169 The 
famine of base gold Hath made your souies to murders 
Imnds be sold. 1^7 Milton P. L. n. S47 Death Griruid hor- 
rible a ga.stly smile, to hear His famine should he fill’d. 
18^8 Middleton Shelley L xvii. 168 He. ..shall never cea.se 
thinsting, but, striving ever to quench his thir-st . .shall only 
render it so much the more the famine of his nature. 

5 . Comb . : a. simple attributive, as famineLdight, 
-prices, -wolf', b. instnimental, as famine- hollowed, 
-pinched ; famine-bread, a species of lichen ( Um- 
bilicaria arctica); famine-fever, (a) typhus; (b) 
relapsing fever, 

1845 Mrs. Norton Child of Islands {1846) ir t “Famine- 
blights that swept from east to west. 18S7 F.ncycL Brit, 
(ed. 9) XX 1 1 . 409 The so-called ‘ “famine-bread’ , . which 
has maintained the life of so many arctic travellers. 1876 
OuiDA Winter City iii, 45 Is it not a “fiiinine fever which 
never comes near a well- laden ubic ? 1877 Roberts 
Handbk. Pled. led. 3' I. 132 Relapsing fever prevails gen- 
erally during periods of famine, and has hence been callcxl 
famine-fever. 1823 Byron lYcmer i. i, no This, .“famine- 
hollow'd brow, x8s6 Kane Arci.^ ExpL 1 1 . xxi, 206 These 
“famine-pinched w'anderersof the ice. x8s6 Emerson Fttg. 
7 'raits, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 75 Bread rose to “famine- 
price.s. xSgt Pall MailG. 30 Sept. 7T Russia at present 
IS. .anxious to muzzle tlie -famine w'olf. 

t Fa’mine, V. Ohs. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . tram. To distress with famine ; to kill or sub- 
due with hunger ; to starve. 

X530 Caxfons Citron. Eng. vi. 69 b/2 He was put in the 
castell Aungell, and was iamyned to dethc, 1523 Ld. 
Berners Fj-ohs. L ccccviii. 711 'The flemynges thought by 
this siege to famyne them within. 

2 . intr. To sufTcr, or die of, hunger; to starve. 

*553 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 31 F«r wante of 

vitayles and foode, they begoune to famyne. 1596 Bell 
Surv. Popery iii, x. 412 It grieueth him to behold others 
famine, 

Hence f Fa'mined fpl. a. Ohs, rare, 
i&KB H. Sydenham Serm.SoL Occ, n6yj) 178 Rather., 
than sacrifice the remainder of a famin'd body to an hoa- 
ourable death. 

Famisli (fe'mij), m. Forms; 5-6 famyssb, 
(5 -ysch, 6 -esh, -eszsh, -islie, -issh, -ysb), 6- 
famish.. [alteration of after vbs. in -ISE. 

Cf. Affamish.] 
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1. frans. To reduce to tlie extremities of famine 
and hunger ; to starve. Also, f To famish away. 

<3:1400-50 Alexander pare suld my folk for defaute 
be famyscht for eiih-e. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. n. iii. 96 
The other cartagiens that kepte the said townes . . were 
famysshed. 1493 FesHvall ( w . de W. 1515) 100 Tytus laye 
so sore to the cyte that he famysshed theym. 1535 Cover- j 
dale Joel i. 20 The^ shepe are fameszshed awaye. 1503 
Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, i. iii. 175 , 1 danc't attendance on his will 
Till Paris was besieg’d, farnisht, and lost. 1659 B. Harris 
ParwaVs Iron Age gi Spinola before Breda, .seeing no 
means to take it by force, resolved to famish it. 1700 
Burke Fr, Rev. Wks. V. 250 The regicides whom he 
[Henry IV] hanged after he had famished Paris into a 
surrender. 2871 R. ElllS Catullus xxi. 3 All .. that shall 
ever in after years be famish’d. 
fig. 1546 Sufijilic. of Poore {E.E.T.S.'i64 They 

would farnysh the soules of the residue. ^2645 Howell 
Lett. '1892)11. 379 Some Females . . to feed their Pride .. 
will famish Affection. VimKVX.'Practs Popery Laws 

Wks. 1842 11 . 445 Whose quality it is to famish the pre- 
sent hours. 1817 Pr. A ikanase 38 Those false 

opinions w'hich the harsh rich u.se To blind the world they 
famish for their pride, 

2. To kill with hunger, starve to death. Also, 
To famish to death, 

c 2440 Bone Flor. 875 So longe logyd the sege there, That 
they wythynne nere famy.sched were. « i533"L0. Berners 
lluon 1 . 169 He was nere farayshyd for lake of sustenaunce, 
dsi649 Drumm, of Haw'th. Hist. Jas. 1 . Wks. (1711) 5 
Robert, .had famished to death the king’s brother David, 
in the castle of Falkland. 1720 De Foh Singleton 

vii. 130 W’’e were in a most dreadful apprehension of being 
famished to death. 1797 Mr 5 >. Radcliffe Italian vii, 
Paulo bewailed the probability of their being famished. 

f b. To deprive (a person) lyanything necessary 
to life. Obs. rare. 

2667 Milton F. L. xii. 78 Where thin Aire Above the 
Clouds will, .famish him of Breath, if not of Bread. 

3. intr. a. To suffer the extremity of want of 
food; to be intensely hungry. Const 

iS3!| Coverdale Isa. ix. 20 Yf a man do turne him to 
the right honde he shal famesh. 2607 Shaks. Cor. i, i. 5 
You are all resolu’d rather to dy then to famish. 1680 
Baxter Ansio, Siiliingf. Ixxiii. 93 They., reproach them 
as covetous that will rather beg than sm or famish. 2823 
Shelley Q. Mab iii. 204 Not one wretch Whose children 
famish, .rears an arm- 2826 Disraeli Viv.Grey vi. i, One 
of the most hungry mortals tliat ever yet famished. 
fig. 1844 Browning Colombe's Birthday i. Poems 1887 IL 
183 Sir Chynet, You famish for promotion. 

fb. To die of starvation, perish from want of 
food. Also, To famish with hunger. To famish 
a dof s death. Ohs. 

2530 Palsgr. S45/i> 1 famysshe for honger, je affame. 
1551 Crowley Pleas. <5- Pain 260 If the pore famyshed 
for lacke of fode, 2607 Shaks. Timon n. ii. 91 Thou shalt 
famish a Dogges death. 2670 Milton Hist. Eng. v. (1851) 
2x7 A small Hand where many of them famish’d. 1(^3 
Dryden Art. Poetry iv. 286 Now none famish who 
deserve to eat. 2796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1 . 118 They had 
all miserably famished with hunger, 

Plence f ra'misher, one who famishes (sense i) ; 
ra-mishing’ vbL sb.^ Ta-misMajf fpL a. 

*553 Bale GardlnePs De vera Obed. Bj, This bathe ben a 
faraysher of the Kinges souldiouns. c 24S9 Caxton Sonnes 
of Aymon i. 21 It was imprenable but only by famyshynge. 
2786 Burke W. Hastings YDsg. 1842 II. 126 Sundry docu- 
ments concerning the famishing, .of the women and children 
of the late .sovereign. 2836 w. Astoria 1 . 16 Their 

stomachs injured by occasional famishing. 2577 tr. BuG 
linger* s Decades (2592) 174 Darius . . shutteth vp Daniels 
enemies in the same denne, to bee tome in peeces by the 
famishing heastes. 2836 W. Irving Astoria HI. 77 The 
poor famishing wanderers. 

Famisked (fse-mljt), ppi. a. [f. prec. + -ed l.] 
In senses of the vb. Also in comb.f as famished^ 
looking 

a 2450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 28 The pore pepille . . lene 
and famisshed for hunger, Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, i. ii. 7 
The famisht English. .Faintly besiege vs one houre in a 
moneth. a 268a Sir T. Browne Tracts 59 Poor and half 
famished fellows despised him. 1781 Gibbon ^ F. 
HI; 167 The famished host of Radagaisus was in its turn 
besieged. 2828 Miss Mitford Village Ser, in. {1863) 467 
A long, lean, famished-looking boy. 18^ Freeman Norm. 
Cong. (1876) HI. xii. 138 Some rode on famished horses. 
fig. 2633 G. Herbert Temple, Longing i, With sick & 
famisht eyes.. To thee my sighs, .ascend. 2877 Bryant 
Poems, Third of November vi. Howling, like a wolf, 

flies the famished northern blast. 

Fa^dsbineiit (fe’inijment)^ Kow rare. [f. 
as prec. + -MENT.] 

1. The state, condition, or process of being 
fami-hed or starved; an instance of this, hungry 
appetite. Also t a means of starving. 

^2470 Harding Chron. XLiv. iii, For drede of famyshe- 
meat He treated with the duke Androgens. 1553-87 Foxe 
A. ef f I, U596) 66/2 Eugenia, .was as.sailed with, .famish- 
ment in prison. 1611 Si'EED Hist. Gi. Brit, ix, i. § 29 Hee 
caused the Earle by famishment to yeelde vp his Fort. 
1667 Answ. West to Ntrth 13 The bane of Traffick, and 
the famishment of the poor Handicrafts man. 2727-36 in 
Bailey. 2847 A. H Clough Poems <$■ Pr. Rem. (1869) L 
279 The sky. .in Ireland looks upon famishment and fever, 
2855 Singleton Virgil II. 107 He with mad famishment. 
Three gullet.s opening snaps up that was thrown. 

\h.fig. Obs. 

*559 Crowley Soph. Dr. Watson i. 206 Not to be per- 
taker of the mysticall supper at all, is a famishment and 
death. 2610-12 J. Davies Wittes Pilgrimage V ij h, Laugh 
and bee fatt, sith al you touch is gold, ITiough that foode 
your Soules famishment affordes. 


1 2 . =FamiitI! T. Obs. 

2526 Tinpale Luke iv. 25 Create fammisshment was 
troughoute all the londe. 2557 N. T. (Genev.) Mark xiii, 

8 Earthquakes, .and famishementes and troubles. 

Famon, obs. f. of P'oeman. 
t FasnO'Se, a. Obs. [ad. L. fdmos-us, f. fama 
(see P'ame).] —Famous. 

2432-50 tr. Higden^oX^ I.i8t In whom grete Constantine 
erecte ij. famose chirches. <^209 Pecock Repr. 1. v. 27 
Bicause such speche is famose in vce. c 2530 in Pol. ReL 
4 r L. Poems (1866) 46 Famose poetys of antiquite. 1562 
Register of St. Andrenvs Kirk Session {t^Zg) I. 182 Befoyr 
ane curat and famos wytnes. 25S2 Mulcaster 
xxvi. (2887) 103 The famosest knight, of the fellowship. 
CX625 Whitelocke Lib. Fatn. (Camden) 23 A reader ., 
that was reputed the famosest in that language about the 
towne. 2727-36 in Bailey. 

t FamO'Se, V. Obs. exc. arch. Also 6-y famoze, 

7 famoize. [f. prec. adj.] —Famous v.i. 

2590 Tarlton NewsPnrgat. (1844) 53 That merrye Roscius 
. . that famosed all comedies so with his pleasant and ex- 
temporall invention. 2631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 687 
The red crosse, by which Saint George the Tutelar Saint 
of all Engli.shmen is famozed. ? 2650 Don Bellianis 55 Our 
Prince, that is no lesse famosed then he. 2845 Hali.iwell 
Fairy Mythology p. vtii, Robin Goodfellow was famosed 
in every old wives’ chronicle for his mad merry pranks. 

Hence t Famo*sed///. Obs. 

2583 Stanyhurst Aeneis iii. (Arb.) 80 Possesseth Pyrrhus 
thee spouse of famosed Hector? 2600 Tourneur Transf. 
Metamorph. Ixv, Ihis noble conquest made him famoized. 
1623 W. Browne Brit. Past.ii.x, (2772) 27 The halcyon 
famosed For colours rare. 

t FamO’sity. Obs. rare~^. [ad. Y . famositi, 
ad. h. fmndsitdt-efn ill fame, f. fdmosus^ see Fa- 
mose a."] Celebrity, notoriety, renown. 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. HI. 120 Ane Williame of greit 
famositie. X’jzg-gb in Bailey 
11 Famo’SO. rare-^^. [lX.famoso, ad, h.fdmbsus 
see Famose a.] A notorious person. 

1663 Flagellum ; or O. Cromwell (1672) 9 Fate . . had 
decreed . . unhappy Birth of this Famoso. 

Famous a. Forms : 4-5 famows(e, 

4-6 famouse, 5 famus, 4- famous ; superl. 6 
famoust, 6- famousest. See also Famose. [a. 
AF. famous^ OF. fameus {yaoA.Y . fameux)^ ad. L. 
fdmos-tis, i. fdma : see Fame and -ous.] 

1 . Celebrated in fame or public report ; much 
talked about, renowned. Coast, for. Also 
^ famous of renown. 

a. of persons, their attributes, etc. 

? <2 2400 Morte Arth. 3304 Ffamows in fferre londis, and 
floure of alle kynges. c 2450 St. CuthLert (Surtees) 6421 At 
mailros lioisill’, a famus man. 2522 Act 4. Hen. VIII, 92 
His moste noble fadre of famouse memorye. 2589 Putten- 
HAM Eng. Poesie la. xix. (Arb.) 242 The famoust Queene 
that euer was.^ 2642 Milton Reform. 1. (1851) 15 The 
. . Councel of Nicaea, the first and famousest of all the rest. 
2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 191 The old Stallion . . 
Famous in his Youth for Force and Speed. 2756-7 tr. 
KeysleVs Trceu. (2760) HI. 387 The body of this famous 
cardinal lies at Rome. 2832 W. Irving Alhambra II. 154 
The famous Italian singer FarinellL 2833 Tennyson 
Blackbird 16 The melody That made thee famous once, 
when young. 

b. of things. 

<72385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1440 Hipsiph. 4 Medea, This 
famous treusore. 14 - - Epipk. in Ttindalds Vis. (1843) 203 
To see this ster most famows of renown. 2587 Golding 
De Momay xxii. 338 There also was her famousest 
Temple. 2 to5 Manley Grotiud Low C. Warres 255 Steene- 
herg, famous of old for a Harbour. 2674 Boyle Excell. 
TheoL I. iii. 83 The famous answer given by an excellent 
Philosopher. 2748 Anson’s Voy. i. ii. 26 This Island of 
Madera, .is famous, .for its excellent wines. 2782 Cowper 
G f-^i«4 Atrain-band captain eke was he Of famous London 
town. 2850 M<‘Cosh Div. Govt. ii. i. (2874' 127 The three 
famous laws of Kepler. 2868 Q. Victoria Life High!. 35 
The stream of which [the Tummel] is famous for salmon. 

1 2 . Of good repute, reputable. 6k. Obs. 

*555 iu Balfour Practicks (i7S4> 145 Twa or thr6 of his 
nichtbouris, famous and unsuspect men. 2683 Act Jfns. 
ticiary 8 Aug. in Wodrow Hist. Snf, Ch. Scot. (1721) IL 
309 For proving of this, adduced several famous witnesses, 
i* 3 . In a bad or neutral sense ; Notorious. Obs. 
exc. arch. 

1388 Wyclif Matt, xxvii. 26 He hadde tho a famous man 
boundun, that was seid Barrabas. 1606 Shaks. Ant. <5* Cl. 
I. iv, 48 Menacrates and Menas famous Pyrates. x68o 
Morden Geog. Red. (2685) 452 That famous infamous 
English Rebel Stuckley. 1692 Tillotson i fohn 

iv. g Sermons 1704 IL 460 The Death of the Cross, .was the 
Death of famous [later edd. infamousl Malefactours. 2728 
Algiers I. iv. 260 The Infamously famous Count 
Julian. 1827 Corbett Wks. XXXIL 367 A famous false- 
hood, which has appeared in the Morning Post, 2837 
Carlyle Fr, Rev. (1872) II. v. ii. 274 Make the name of 
Mountain famous infamous to alt times and lands. 

t Of utterances, etc. ; after K famosus : Li- 
bellous, slanderous. Obs, 

2543 in Balfour Practicks (2754) 537 That na maner of 
man mak, write, or imprent ony . . writingis . . famous or 
sclanderous to ony persoun. .under the pane of death, 2589 
Puttenham Eng. Poesie i. xxiv. (Arb,) 62 Vntrue and 
i famous libels. 

t 4 . That is matter of common talk ; common, 
ordinary, usual. Obs, 

1528 Paynel Salemds Reghn. B iv, Coler vnnaturall . .is 
called famous or notable : by rea^n hit is ofte engendred. 
2672 Baxter Bagskaw's Stand, ii. 9 Analogous . . words . , 
j are to be taken in the most common or famous sense. 2680 
I Mordbn Geog. Red. (1685) 43 Their mention is very fre- 


quent and famous during the race of the French Kings of 
the Caroline Line. 2727-44 Lewis Pecocke 17 Taking the 
word preach in its most famous signification. 

6. Used, (chiefly colloq.) as an emphatic expres;- 
sion of approval : Excellent, grand, magnificent, 
splendid, * capitaU. 

2798 Southf-Y Battle Blenheim 36 * But everybody said 
quoth he, * That ’twas a famous victory 1836 Backwoods 
of Canada 14 1 My Irish maid, .soon roused up famous fires, 
and set the house in order. 2890 Spectator 6 Sept. 308/2 It 
is a famous place for a fair. 

tFamoms (£?i*mas), v. exc. . See 
also Famose [f. prec. adj J 
1. trans. To make famous. 'fa. To render; 
celebrated, earn celebrity for b. Ofawriterj, 

etc. ; To celebrate [arch ,). ' 

2590 Lodge Euphues’ Gold. Leg, in HalHwell Shaks. Vii 
xt To famous that house .. shewe thy resolution to be 
peremptorie. 2622 Peach am Compl. Gentl. 74 The wooden 
dove of Archytas, so famoused . . by Agellius. 1633 
PI all Har’d Texts 508 This empire was mmoused . . by an 
eminent King. 2692 Nlocyo Ath. Oxon. 1 . 465 Men. 
worthily famoused on this side, and beyond the Sea. 2873' 
Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. ii. 306 The heroic uncle/ 
whose deeds, .were properly famoused by the boy Homer.; 
f 2. To cause to be generally reputed for. Obs, 
2624-25 W. Browne Temple Masque xd Fromwho.se 
continuail store such pooles are fed, As in the land for seas 
are famoused. 2625 T. Adams Two Sonnes 75 Our eldest, 
whom we have famou.sed for our sole and entire heirs. 

Hence Fa*moused///. a. ; Fa'mousing vbl. sb. 
2606 Ford Honor Tri. (1843) 15 That famoused trophy. 
2607 Rowlands Famous Hist. 5 We toyl so much in other 
Nation.s praise, That we neglect the faroousing of our own. 
1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) So Hen famoused for 
vertue. 

Famously (f^‘’m9sli),trify. [f. as prec. + -lt 2 ,] 
fl. In a famous or celebrated manner, re- 
nown edly. Obs. 

2579 Fui.ke Confuf. Sanders 670 Rome doeth set foorth 
the merites of Peter and Pauie the more famously and 
solemnly. 2594 Shaks. Rick, III, n. Hi. ig ITiis land was 
famously ennch’d With politike graue Counsell. 1684 
Winstanley in Shaks. C. Praise 400 He became so famously 
witty. 1727-36 Bailey, Famously, renownedly. 
f 2. In or by common talk ; commonly, openly. 
Also, in bad sense: Notoriously, Ohs. 

2553 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 3a Molucca^ so 
famously spoken offer the great abundaunce of swete spices. 
2592 Nashe Intercepting of Cert. Lett. G iij, [Stanny- 
hurst] had neuer been praisd by Gabriel for his labour, if 
therein hee had not bin so famou.sIy absurd, 2630 R. Tohn- 
son's Kingd. 4* Commw. 277 Which story is famously 
knowne in Cambridge. 2637 R. Humphrey tr. Si, Am- 
brose Pref., It notoriously appeareth, and famously to their 
eternall infamy brands the Papists, xgoi Grew Cmn. 
Sacra iv. ii. § 32 They looked on the Particulars, as Things 
famously spoken of 2727 A. Hamilton Neav Acc. E. Inch 
IL xx.xiv. 18 The Town is famously infamous for a Semi- 
nary of female Lewdness, 

t b. Publicly ; so that the fact may be widely 
known. Obs. 

2563-87 Foxe A.Sf M. (2684) 709/2 The said John Hus 
shall be famously deposed and degraded from, bis priestly 
Orders. 

3. cotloq. Excellently, splendidly, capitally. Cf. 

Famous tz. 5, 

2607 Shaks. Cor. i. i. 37, I say vnto you wlmt he hath 
done Famouslie, he did it to that end. 2672 Lond. Gas, 
No. 544/4 The City of Argiers. .h famously carved and 
painted in her stem, being a new stout Ship. 2746 in 
Leisure //<jzcr (1880) 129 , 1 had the terrible mortification of 
seeing a horse of Willy’s famously beat, 284* Lytton 
Nt. 4- Mom, I. i, I’ve contrived it famously. 1858 Ramsay 
Remin. v. (ed. iS) 229 We get on famously. 

Famousness ifi?’‘U53snes). [f. as prec.-t-NES8.} 
The state of being famous, f a. The fact or 
state of being well-known (obsl). b. Celebrity, 
renown. 

a. 26 o«5 a. Wotton Answ. Pop. Articles 13 Thejier- 
petuall visibility, and famousnesse in the world. 2677 (Jary 
Ckronol. i. 1. I. VL 26 The famousness and long continue- 
ance of the Annus ASguabilis in civil use among them. 

b. 2548 Udall, etc. Erasm, Par. Luke L 27 Not W 
famousnesse of name, nor portWnesse of life. 2675 J. 
Smith Chr. Reltg. Appeal i. 28 The future famousness of 
a Stage-Player. 1726-36 in Bailey. 2802 Mar. Edge- 
worth Belinda vii, In point of famousness, I'd sport my 
‘ Random ' against all the books that ever were, .written. 
2873 Mrs. Whitney Other Girls xvi. (1876' 212 She had 
taken in the housemaid and small-boy view of famousness. 

Famp (fsemp). Ceol. [Of unknown etymology ; 
originally (north of England).] ‘An indurated 
wavy calcareous shale’ (Phillms) found among 
limestone rocks. Also cUtrib.,f amp-bed. 

1836 Phillifs Geol. Yorksh. n, 28 On which is a *famp* 
bed. Ibid., Black beds intermixed with * famp * and nodules 
of chert. 2873 Ure Did. Arts IL 325 Famp is a siliceous 
bed, composed of very fine particles. 2882 Raymond 
Mining Gloss., Famp, Newc,, soft, tough, thin shale beds, 
f Fa*mple, 27. Obs. rare— K trans. Sense tm* 

: certain; in the context, To put (food) into a 
j child’s mouth. 

c 2230 Halt Meid. 37 Hu muchel ha schule at eanes In his 
mu 5 mmplen nowSer to muchel ne to lutel. 

Famulary (t£e-rai/nari), a. rare. [ad. L. 
famuldris, f. famulus servant: see -ary.] Of 
or belonging to servants. 

2840 G. Raymond in New Monthly 3 fag. LTX. 245 Th® 
famulary group was increased by sundry other servants. 
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t Pa’imtilate, Obsr-’^ [f. 'L.famulat' ppl. 

stem of fanmlari, to be a servant, f. famulus 
servant] *To serve’ (Cockeram 1623--6), 
t Pa'Mtilatives <2. obs. rare-^^, [f. as prec. 
4 -IVH.] Having? the attribute of serving. 

1678 CuDwoRTH InielL Syst. 45 By means whereof., ^as 
they pretend) the divine creative power is made too cheap 
, .as being famulative alwaies to brutish, .lusts. 
Famuler, obs. f. of Familiak. 
t Pa'millist. Obs. [f. L. famul-us + -ist. 

The genuineness of this word is very doubtful. In the 
Latin registers of Oxford colleges, the designation 
appended to a name meant sometimes one of the college 
servants (who used to be regularly matriculated) and some- 
times a poor student who entered college as a servant to 
another undergraduate. Most probably is merely 
a blunder for this word; but it may possibly have been 
jocularly current as an anglicized form of it.] 
x8i8 Todd s. v, Famul^et The word Famtdisi is in use 
at Queen's College in Oxford for an inferior member of it. 
1846 in Worcester ; and in some later Diets. 

11 PaniulO'rillll. [L- genitive pi. of famulus a 
servant.] The name given to a prayer in the Mass 
for the Commemoration of the living, beginning 
y Memento, Domine, famtilomm famularumqtie 
tuarum^. 

tf X380 ? Wyclif Eng. Wks. (1880)134 Here special preiere, 
as famulorum & benefactorum. ^ — Sel, Wks, III. 441 
pai say furst. .one Famulorum saide of a frere is better pen 
a Pater noster. 140X Pol. (Rolls) H. 104 Wei I wote 

that alle je gate never a peny, with the pater-noster, but 
with 3oure famulorum.. 3e gete manypoundes. 

II Famulus (fe*mi2/l;^s). PI. famuH, [L. 
famulus servant.] An attendant ; esf on a scholar 
or a magician. 

1837 Carlyle Fr, Rea, (1872) III. iii. iii. 112 The Magi- 
cians Famulus got hold of the forbidden Book, and sum- 
moned a goblin. 1852 Thackeray Esmond i. v, Faithful 
little famuli see all and say nothing. 

Famy, obs. Sc. f. Foamy. 

+ Fa*myl0US, a. Obs, rare. [ad. OF. fanteil- 
leux, famelleus, f. la, fames hunger.] Famished, 
hungry, starved. 

c X475 Partenay 6258 To socour nedy and tho famylous. 
Fan (fasn), Forms: a. i fann, (fon, 
Northumb. fonnee), 4-7 faiin(e, 4- fan, jS. 5-7 
vanne, 7- van. [OE. fann, str. fern., ad. L. vanpz- 
us, fern., = sense i a. Cf. F. van.'] 

1 . An instrument for winnowing grain. 

a. A basket of special form (also, earlier, a sort 
of wooden shovel) used for separating the com from 
the chaff by throwing it into the air. Obs. exc. Jllst. 

a Boo Corpus Gloss., Uanna, fon. £■950 Lindisf. Gosp, 
Luke iii. 17 His fonnse vel wlndgefonnse. c xooo Ags. Gosp. 
ibid., His fann ys on his handa, a xxoo Gerefa in Anglia. 
IX. 2^4 Fanna, trogas, aescena. £*386 Chaucer Miller's 
T. 129 Strouted as a ffanne large and brode. c 1440 Promp. 
Para. 148 Fann to dense wythe come, vannus. 1573 
Tusser jkttsk (1878) 35 Flaile, strawforke and rake, with a 
fan that is strong. tdi6 Surfu & Markh. Country Farms 
88 The Come scattered from the Fanne. 1654 Trapp Comm, 
Ps, xiii. 8 Chafif will get to the top of the Fan ; when good 
Corn..liethe at the bottom of the heap. 17x8 Pope Iliad 
V. 612 As when, on Ceres’ sacred floor, the swain Spreads 
the wide fan to clear the golden grain. X87S Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) III. 635 The grain shaken and winnowed by 
fans. X889 Elvin Diet. Heraldry p. xlix, Winnowing- basket 
..Fan or Vane. 

/3. £ X4SO Lai. Eng. Voc* in Wr.-Wulcker 570 Capisterhim, 
a vanne [or a Seve], 1601 Holland Pliny II. xoo Rushes 
so big, that they will serue to make sieues, rangers, and 
vans. x6xo Healey Vived Comm. St. Aug, Ciiieof God 
(1620) 239 There was also the Vanne, which is otherwise 
called the creele. 1725 Pope 0 (fyss. xi. 158 A shepherd., 
the Oar surveys, And names a Van. 1791 Cowper Odyss. 
XI. 157 Who shall name The oar. .a van. 

b. Any kind of contrivance to blow away the 
chaff ; a fanner ; a fanning or winno wing-machine. 
_ £1669 WoRLiDGR Syst. Agric. (1681) 325 A Fan is an 
instrument that by its motion artificially causeth Wind : 
useful in the Winnowing of Corn. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 
259 They, .do it. .with the fan at home, I mean the leaved 
fan ; for the knee fan . . [is] not in u.se ainong.st them. .But the 
wheel fan saves a mans labor. X707 Mortimer Husb. viii. 
X17 For the cleansing of Corn, .is commonly made use of. . 
a Fan with Sails. 1768 Specif, of Meikle «l^ MackeU’s 
Patent No. 896 A fan to blovr out the gro.ss chaff [in a 

f rain dressing machine]. 1836 Hf,bert Engineers Bncyct 
. 489 Fan . . a rotative^ blowing machine, consisting of 
vanes turning upon an axis, used for winnowing corn. 

c. transf. and fig. Sometimes with allusion to 
Matt. iii. 12. 

*559 T'. Bryce in Farr S. P. Eliz. (1845) I, 172 When 
William Nicolh.Was tryed with their fiery fan. XS70-6 
Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 70 The fire and fan 
of iudgment and discretion. x6o6 Shaks. Tr, Sf Cr, 1. 
iii. 27 Distinction with a lowd and powrefull fan, Puffing 
at all, winnowes the light away. 1612 T. Taylor Comm. 
Titus i. 15 He hath sought to purge his flloore by sundry 
fannes of afflictions. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 269 He.. with 
quick Fann Winnows the buxom Air. 

f d. Applied to things resembling a winnowing 
fan (sense i a) in shape (see quots.). Obs. 

In the Chaucer passage the word is commonly supposed 
to mean ‘quintain’, 

£1386 Chaucer Manciple* s Prol. 42 Now .sweete sire, 
wol ye lusten atte ffan. "ia 1300 tr. Vegetius in Promp. 
Para. 148 Olde wemours were wont to iuste with fannes, 
and pley with the pil, or the pale. _ Ibid., [Young soldiers 
ought to have] a .shelde made of twigges surawhat rounde, 
in maner of a gredryn, the whiche is cleped a fanne. 


a (Seequot; *Fanfol). dial. 

1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. Gloss., Fa}i (Camb.) of chaff, 
3 heaped bushels, 

1 2 . An instrument for blowing a fire ; lit andT?^. 

jtgao Palsgr. 218/2 Fanne to blowe with, estovUlon. 1594 
Hooker EccL Pol. Pref. 10 The contradiction of others 
is a fanne to inflame that love. 

5. An instrument for agitating the air, to cool the 
face, etc. with an artificial breeze, a. A fan to be 
held in the hand. 

A common kind, and the one always referred to in trans- 
ferred senses relating to shape, is constructed so as to 
admit-of being folded up in small compass, its form when 
unfolded being that of a sector of a circle. 

135s Eden Decades 154 A fanne of golde and an Idole. 1399 
B. JoNsoN Cynthia's Rev. iii. ii, For the least feather in 
her bounteous fan. ifift ‘ Smectvmnuus ’ Answ. § 2 (1653! S 
Their daughters walking in Cheapeside with their fannes 
and farthingales, vjzj Swift ^ Gulliver n. v. 139 1 he 
ladies gave me a gale with their fan.s. 1760-72 tr. 

^ Ulloa’s Foy. led. 3) I. 33 Fans, .made of a very thin kind 
of palm in the form of a cre.scent, having a stick of the 
same wood in the middle. 1837 Dickens Pickw. ii. The 
widow dropped her fan. 1841-71 T. R.^ Jones 
Kingd. ^ed. 4) 307 The posterior pair [of wings] are folded 
up lengthways like a fan. 1830 Layard Nineveh xiii. 325 
Two eunuchs holding fans over the head of the monarch. 

fb. Punkah. Obs. 

1696 tr. Dtt Mont's Vcy. Levant 133 Fans, .hung at the 
CeiIing..There is al.so a small silken cord fasten’d to it, 
and drawn thro’ a Hole into the Anti-Chamber, where a 
Servant is placed to keep the Machine playing. These 
Fans are usually hung over a Couch, or Bed. 

4 . poet. A wing. [? After It. vanni pi.] 

а. 1640 Fuller foseph's Coat (1867) 238 The shame-faced 

birds.. Did hold their other fan before their eye. 1700 
Drvden Fables, Cock <$• Fox 770'l'hen stretch'd his feather’d 
fans with all his might. 1818 Keats Endym. i. 764 The 
fans Of careless butterflies. , ,, rr 

A *667 Milton P. L. ii. 027 His Sail-broad Vannes He 
spreads for flight 1791 E. Darwin Boi. Card. 1. 363 You 
[Sylphs] .. the airy surge, Mix with broad vans. 1816 
WoRDSW. Poems Sentim. ff Reflect, xxv, Ravens spread 
their plumy vans. 1830 Tennyson Love ^ Death 8 Love 
. .spread his sheeny vans for flight. 

6. Anything spread out in the shape of a fan 
(sense 3 a); e.g. a leaf, the tail of a bird, the delta 
at the mouth of a river, fan-like tracery in a roof. 

*599 T. MfouFET] Silkivormes 3 Then %-tree fannes 
uppon their shame they wore. 1692 R L’Estrange 
ccxxxiv. 204 The Peacock spreads his Tail, and Cliallenges 
the Other, to shew him such a Fan of Feathers. 1^7 
Southey Espriella's Lett. 1. 142 On the upper story live 
peacocks are spreading their fans. 1813 Rickman in 
Smith’s Panorama Sc. ^ Art L 163 The .squares were 
filled with fans, &c. of small tracery. 1836 Miss Mulock 
y. Halifax i. 6 The large brown fan of horse-chestnut 
leaf. 1871 Tyndall Fragyn. Sc. (1879) I. vi. 211 A fan of 
beams, issuing from the hidden sun, was .spread out. 1879 
Sir G. Scott Led. Archil. IL 2x8 The interstices between 
the fans are filled up in various ways. 1883 Daily Nen.us 
25 June 2/1, 1 . .detect a strain of the tendon in the fan of 
the off fore-heel. 1884 Dawson in Leisure Hour AoZ: 4p2/i 
A great mass of similar matter was projected from it in a 
fan or delta. 

A *821 Joanna Baillie Met. Leg., Calum xvi, As the 
deep van.s [of the palm leaf] fail and rise, 
b. ^Fan-light. 

1844 Alb. Smith Adv. Mr. Ledbury xxviii. (2886) 85 
There was a light over the fan of the door, 
e. Organ- building (see quot,). 

1880 H0PK1N.S in Grove DzVif. Mus. IL 598 .s.v. Organ, 
A long arm of iron, called a fan, extending horizontally in 
front of the vertical draw-rods. 

б. A rotating apparatus (analogous to the later 
forms of winnow’ing fan : see i b) usually consisting 
of an axle or spindle, with arms bearing flat or 
curved blades : a. for producing a current of air 
as a means of ventilation, etc. 

X835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 380 The effect of one of Fairbairn 
and Lillie’s four-^inea fans upon a large factory is truly 
admirable. 1854 Ronalds & Richardson CAem. Technol. 
(ed. 2) I. 314 A fan, by which heated and compressed air could 
be supplied to the ash-pit. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract, Hygiene 
(ed. 3> 131 A powerful fan is u.sed to drive air into some of 
the wards. 1881 Minwg Gloss,, P'an, a revolving 

machine, to blow air into a mine tpressure-fan). .or to draw 
it out A,suction-fan). 

b. for regulating the throttle-valve of a steam- 
engine. Also called fangovermr. 

X887 Ewing in Encycl. Brit. (ed. 91 XXII. 509 The Allen 
governor, .has a fan directly geared to the engine. 


C, in a windmill (see quot.). 

1825 J. Nicholson <9^£r<z/. Mechanic CAcff,'?,. 776 Fan, small 
vanes or sails to receive the impulse of the wind, and,, to 
keep the large .sails of a smock wind-mill always in the 
direction of the wind. 1874 in Knight jDflr/, Meek. 

d. (seequot.); 2ilso fan-fy. 

^ 1823 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic GIosss. 776 Fan ..sea 
instrument, .to decrease speed by its action on the air, 

e. Soap-manuf (seequot.), 

1883 Carpenter Manuf. Soap vi. 158 An important 
adjunct to a soap-copper, .for preventing the contents from 
boiling over, .is called a fan, and. .it consists essentially of 
a rotating paddle, whose blades just touch the top of the 
boiling mass. 

7 . a. The flukes or lobes of the whale’s tail. b. 
JNaut. The screw used in propelling vessels ; a 
single blade of the same. A\so,attrib< in two fan. 
C. Angling. A similar apparatus on spinning-bait. 

17BS specif, of Bramah's Patent lAo. 1478 Fig. 25. A is 
a wheel, .inade with fans on its extremity like the water 
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wheel of a mill.. The fans will then act a.s oars and force 
the ship forward. 1839 J. S. Mansfield in Merc. Marine 
Mag. u86o) VII. IS Her engines .. worked a two-fan 
screw. Ibid. 17 The Prince was supplied with a three- 
bladed fan. 1867 F. Francis Angling iv. (i88oi 120 The 
other end of the brass [of the spinning bait] has fixed 
on it a pair of wings or fans, on the Archimedean screw 
principle. 

f 8. Confused with Fake shf, Vakb. a. A 
pennon, b. A weathercock. Obs. 

c 1373 Barbour Troy-bk. i. 229 With fannys ande han- 
neres wpone bight Aboue standande. c 1473 P^oc. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 805 Hie cheritcus, a fanne [cf. Promp. Parv. 148 
Fane of a stepylle, cherucus\ 1630 B. DiscoUiminium 49 
A red high-crown’d Cap on his head, with . . a Fan or 
weather-cock on the top of it. 

f 9 . The motion of the air caused by or as 
by a fan. Obs. [Properly a distinct word : f. the 
vb."| 

1606 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr. v. iii. 41 The captiue Grecian fals 
Euen in the fanne and winde of your faire Sword. 

10 . attrib.znditomb. a. simple attributive (sense 
3 a), as fan-exercise, form, -stick (whence famstuk- 
maker"}, -wind; fan-like, -wise ad j. and adv. ; Jdn- 
fashion adv.; (sensed) as fan-blast, -blower, -kotise, 
-shaft, -ventilator, -wheel, b. attributive in the 
sense of resembling a fan in shape, as fan- coral, 
-crest, -hoop, -jet, -shell. C. objective, as fan- 
bearer, -maker, -painter, -painting, -fearer ; Jan- 
bearing adj. i parasynthetic and similative, as 
fan-crested, -leaved, -nerved, -pleated, -shaped, 
-veined adjs. 

a. 187s Encycl. Brit. HI. 552 *Fan blast machines are 
frequently employed.. to urge the fire of steam boilers. 
X874 Knight Diet, Mech., *Fan-blower, a blower in which 
a series of vane.s fixed on a rotating shaft creates a bla.st of 
air. 1867 Ouida C. Casilemaine (18791 2 Practising the 
*Fan exercise. 1853 Kane Grinned E.xp. xxxv. 118561 319 
This expanded, *fan-fashion, as it ro.se. iSyx Figttre 
Trainvtg iio The toes.. spread widely, and in *fan form, 
out. 1888 Pall Mall G. 26 Jan. 7/1 The *fanboi:se was 
partly destroyed. x8i6 Southey Poet's Pilgrimage iv. 46 
Where loftiest trees High o'er the grove thejr *fan-like 
foliage rear. 1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 688/x The arms,, 
are separated one from the other, fan-like. 1875 Ure 
Diet. Arts III. 1069 The fan is driven by a .small, - engine 
K, connected to a crank on the end of the * fan-shaft B. 
1686 Land. Gaz. No. 2149/4 Two *Fan-s£kks, Carved 
curiously with hollow work, x^x Centl, Mag. XXXI. 498 
The ladies began to count their fan sticks. 1723 Loml. Gaz. 
No. 6170/9 Edward Bunn . . *Fan-Stick.maker. 1874 Knight 
Diet. Mech., *‘F'an-ven/ilator. X842 Brandk Did. Sc. 
s. V. Fan, 'Ihe force of the current created by the '^fan 
whefel. XS78 Banister Hist. Man vn. 94 A *fanwynde 
to the hart, to coole the same. 1882 T. Foster in Proctor 
Nature Studies 55 Feathers radiating *fanwise from each 
of the fore-limbs. Ibid. 56 The fan-wi.se and rounded 
arrangement of the wing-feathers. 

b. 1806 Gazetteer Scot. (ed. 2) 178 Great quantities of 
sponge and *fan-coral are annually thrown ashore, i88x 
Rep. Geol. Expl. N. Zealand 67 This fan-coral bed. 1883 
Mollett />/£/. A rtf Fan-C7‘est Her., an early form of decora- 
tion for the knightly helm, 1736 Cowi'Er Connoisseur 
cxxxiv, Mrs. Mayore.s.s . . came sidling after him in an 
enormous ’^fan-hoop. 1884 Knight Diet. Mech, IV. 326 
"''Fan-jet, a form of nozzle for watering-pots and engines 
having a fan or spoon shaped lip. 

0. 1877 A. B, Edwards Up Nile viii. 205 I’he King, 
attended by his '**fan-bearers, returns in state. 1596 Dray- 
ton .iff ^r'/zwmVzzfo^Tj, No Apish *l'an-bearing Hemiophra- 
dite, 1710 Lond, Gaz. No. 4781/3 Mr. Lewis Fortin, 
'•’’Fanmaker. 1858 Simmonds Did. Trade. Fan-maker, 
a manufacturer of ladie,s* fans. Fan and Sky-light Maker, 
a manufacturer of semi-circular windows and iclazed roofs. 
1723 Land. Gaz, No. 6xb8/iojobn Gibbons. . T’an-Painter. 
1879 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 9> IX. 28 Rosalba Carriera was., 
a fan painter of celebrity in the 17th century. Ibid., Cano 
de Arevalo . .devoted himself to *fan painting. 1695 Cibber 
Love's Last Shift in, An eternal *Fan-tearer, and a constant 
Persecutor of Womankind. 

d, X799 Barton, Fragm. Nat. Hisf.Pennsylv. 2 Mergns 
cmnllatus *Fan-crestetl-Duok. 1834 Cat^nier Orient. 
Ann. V. 85 'I'he *fan-leaved palm. 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
*Fan-nertfed^ having the nerves radiating like a fan from 
one point as in some leaves and insects’ wings. 1892 Pail 
Mall G. 19 Tvlay 1/3 *Fan-pleated bows of lace. 1776 
Withering Brit, Plants (1796) IV. 337 Grows exactly like 
the Boletus versicolor. .^Fan-shaped ; scarcely i an inch 
diameter. 1807 Britton Architect, Antiq. 1. < King’s 
Coll. Chapel I 8 They appear in the fan-shaped tracery, or 

f roiniii]^' of the inner surface. 1850 Lvell 2.n i I Isit U. S. 

I. x;^4 The swamp palmetto, .raises its fan-slmpcd leaves. 
j866 Treas. Bof. .s. v., ^P'au-veined, when the veins or rib.s 
are disposed like those of a fan. 

11 , Special comb. : fan-banner, a fan-shaped 
banner; fan-bonnet, a bonnet so called from its 
shape; fan-fly »= Fak sb. 6d; fan-forge (see 
quot.); fan-frame (see quot); fan-governor 
(see Fan 6 b); fan-groining, Arch. fan- 
tracery ; fan-monnt [ = Fr. moniure dfi.mitail], 
the frame upon which a fan is mounted ; fan- 
palm, a name applied to palms having fan-shaped 
leaves ; fan-plant, the palmetto ; fan-print, a de- 
sign printed upon a fan ; fan-shade, a shade for 
a lamp, etc., in form like a circular fan ; fan- 
steam-engine (see quot.); fan-tracery. Arch. 
(see quot. l842^; fan-training, IlortkulHife, a 
method of training fruit trees on a trellis or wall, 
in the form of a fan ; so fan-trained a. ; fan-tree, 
{d) ^fan-palm ; {b') a tree spread out in the form 
of a fan (in quot. attrib. ) ; fan- vaulting *= fan- 
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tracery % fan-window (see qnot.) ; fan- work « 
fan 4 racery. Also Fak-light, Fan-tail. 

1835 Willis Pencillings L xviii. 128 The immense *fan. 
banners of peacocks' feathers. 1774 Westm. Mag, II. 
484 Black *Fan Bonnets. 1868 Denison Clocks ^ Watches 
(ed. 5' 28 The simplest of all the methods of regulating the 
velocity of the train.. is the *fan-fly. 1884 Knight Diet. 
Mech. IV. 326 * Fan-forge a transportable form of forge 
and fan. 1884 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 9) XVII. 834 The *fan- 
frame [of an organ] is a set of backfalls having one set of 
ends close together, usually corresponding to the keys; 
the other ends are spread widely apart. 1881 C. A. 
Edwards Organs 71 The communication.. effected by., 
the fan-frame movement. 1879 Sir G. Scott Led. 
Archil. II. 222 *Fan groining [is] itself a purely English 
invention. 1753 Scots Mag. May 21 5/1 So inconsiderable 
an implement as a *fan-mount. 1805 Browning Foetus 

I. 22 To carry pure death in. .a fan-mount. 1820 T. Green 
Universal Herbal L 284/2 Chamserops Humilis. Dwarf 
^Fan Palm. 1839 Mary Howitt Hntnmins-bird 

flit about, .through the fan palm tree. 1840 F. D, Ben- 
nett Whaling Voy. 11 . 345 Corypha tmibractilifera . . 
Fan Palm. . It resembles the common Fan Palm, or Palmyra, 
of the East Indies. 1883 Lady Brassey The Trades 177 
It is sometimes called the fan-palm, because travellers use 
the leaves as fans. 1884 Mr.s. Houston Yacht Voy. Texas 

II. 1 1 Frequent tufts of the *fan-plant ; as it is here called. 
i860 FairhoLt Costume (ed. 2) .s. v. Fan^ I have some 
*fan-prints of various .similar subjects. 1867 J. Hogg Mic-rosc. 
I. iii. 160 One of the old-fashioned *fan-shades will be found 
useful. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech., * Fan-Steam-engine, 
The action of this .steam is the inverse of that of the fan. 
The outer annular casing, .discharges [steam] from its inner 
surface in tangential jets upon the .scoop-shaped blades 
which are attached to a rotating shaft. 1813 Rickman in 
y. StniiFs Panorama Sci. Art I, 164 We now come to a 
new and most delicate description of roof, that of */an- 
iracery. 1842 Bloxham Gothic Architecture 196 A very 
rich and peculiar description of vaulting is one composed 
of pendant semi-cones covered with foliated panel- work, 
called fan-tracery, 1871 Robinson Loudon*s Horticul- 
turist viii. 325 *Fan-training is chiefly adapted for trees 
trained against walls. 18S0 S Wood Tree Primer 5 A 
well-developed ^fan-trained Peach-tree. 1835 Browning 
Paracelsus v. 138 Light .strippings from the ^fan-trees. 
1846 Baxter Libr. Prod. Agric. (ed. 41 II. 379 The fruit- 
tree method [of pruning] in which the plant is spread out 
in the fan-tree manner. 1835 R. Willis Archii. Middle 
Ages 83 This appears to be the first step towards *fan- 
vaulting. 1874 Knight Did, Merit., *Fan-'windo2V(Arch. \ 
a semicircular window with radial sash. 1801 Beauties 
Eng. <$• Wales I. 48 The vast arched roof, .with its volumi- 
nous stones di.splaying all the elegance of '*fan-work. 1833 
W. Barnes Gent. Mag, Lib. Topog. III. (1893) 314 Four 
fan- work groins. 

t Fan, sh:^ Ohs. In 7 farm, phan. A jocular 
abbreviation of Fanatic. 

168a New News from Bedlam 13 The Loyal Phans to 
abuse. Ibid. 40 To be here Nurs’d up, Loyal Fanns to 
defame, And damn all Dissenters on purpose for gain. 
Pan (fsen), v. Forms : i fannian, 4-5 south, 
dial, vannien, vanne, 6 fane, 6-7 fann(e, (7 
phan), fan. [f. Fan sb."^ Cf. F. vanner.] 

1 . tt'ans. To winnow (com, etc.), f Also Jig. 

nooo Liber Scint. lx. (18S9) 186 Nafanna[L. ventiles] t>u 

he on selcum winde. 1340 Ayenb. 139 Oure Ihord ssel uanni 
his corn ate daye of dome, c 1440 Promp. Pam. 14^ Fanne 
come, or ober lyke, vanno. 1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. I. 
ccclxxxi. 640 Their tenantes ought,. to bring home theyr 
comes, and some to thre.she and to fanne. i63X_ Gouge 
Gods Arrows 1 . § 15. 21 Men when they fan their come 
cannot do it so thorowly cleane. 1853 Soyer Pantroph. 42 
They take white oats.. they are fanned^ cleaned, and car- 
ried to a mill. 1884 C. PL E’arnham m Harped s Mag. 
Feb. 400/2 We. .fan grain. 

absol. 13. . Hoxv Plmvman lertied Paternoster in Hazl. 
E. P* P. 1 . 218 He coude eke sowe and holde a plowe.. 
Thresshe, fane, [etc.]. 

Jig. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. i. vi. 177 The loue I beare him, 
Made me to fan you thus. x6i2 T. Taylor Comm. Titus 
i. IS Let vs then.. fanne ourselue.s. 1671 Flavel Fount. 
Life xiii, 38 Satan will fan thee not to get out thy 
Chaff. 

b. To winnow away (chafF) ; to drive away or 
scatter like chaff. Chiefly with away y out, lit, 
and Jig. 

c 1430 Two Cookery’bks. 7 l>an fan owt holys. 1639 
Ainsworth Annot, Ps. cvi. 27 To sell their seed among 
the heathens, and to fan them in the land. 1641 Sanderson 
Sertn. 11 . 1 1 They may fan away the chaff from the wheat. 
1644 PL Parker Jus Pop, 67 Phanning out of our way 
such advantages as the Royalists may seem to lay hold of. 
1633 Milton Ps. i. ii As chaff, which, fanned, The wind 
drive.s, so the wicked shall not stand In judgement. 1818 
Keats Endym. i. SiS To fan And winnow from the coming 
step of time All chaff of custom, 

c. To sweep away as by the wind from a fan. 

Scott Abbot ii, To fan the files from my ladie’s face 

while she sleeps. 1821 Clare Fit*//. Minstr. t. 29 Fanning 
the sere leaf far upon the leas. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton 
XXX. 397 You could have fanned her out of the way with a 
butterfly's wing. 

2 . intr. f To make a fan-like movement ; to flap, 
t Of a bird : To flutter. Of the wind : To blow. 
in ow rare. 

<71325 E. E. Aim. P, B. 457 [J>e rauen] fongez to J>efiy3t, 
& fannez on {>e wyndez. ft 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.Vyii. 25 
j?e fewle. . fannez with his wenges ay till h© forsaid thinges 
he sett on fire. 1526 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 20215, 
With her wynges she fanneth. .vnto she haue kyndled in 
them fyre. 1399 Shaks. Hen. V, iv-i. 212 Fanning in his 
face with a Peacocks feather. 1671 R. Bohun Disc, Wind 
99^ They [winds] begin insensibly to fanne, and agitate the 
Air, 1699 Dampier Voy. II. iii. 27 These Sea-Breezes do 
commonly rise in the Morning, .in half an Hour's time. . 
it fans pretty briskly. 1889 ‘Mark Twain’ Yankee at 


Cri. R. Arthur T. 67 To fee! the cold uncanny night 
breezes fan through the place. 

b. To be wafted gently along; to move as by 
a gentle beating of the wings, rare. 

1622 Wither Mislr. Philar. (1633) 629 Such Downe As in 
time of Molting, fanns From the breasts of silver Swanns. 
1833 Kane Grinnell Exp. ix. (1856) 66 We managed to fan 
along at a rate of two knots an hour. X874 Johns Brit, 
Birds 52 The Barn Owl. .fans its way onwards with its 
down-fringed wings. 

3 . trails. To move or drive (the air) with a fan. 
Const, dat., also in, upon. 

c 1440 GestaRom. Ixxxvii. 408 (Add. MS.) [The ape] toke vp 
the clothes, and fanned hem wynde. 1594 Marlowe & N ashe 
Dido iv. iv, Cupids hover in the Air, And fan it in Aeneas 
lovely face I 1633 Earl Manch. A I Mondo (1636) 26 Breath, 
which nature fannes upon it for a while, 1801 Southey 
Thalaba^ iv. xv, The birds of heaven, .fann'd around him 
The motionless air of noon. 

b. To move like a fan ; to wave, af^ch. 

X637 Milton Z.jjrc/c//rs 40 The willows, .Shall now no more 
be seen, Fanning their joyous leaves to thy soft lays. 1740 
Dyer Ruins Rome 374 The gourd and olive fan Their 
am’rous foliage. 

4 . To drive a current of air upon, with or as 
with a fan : a. with the object or effect of cooling. 
Also To Jan info {slumber). 

1603 Shaks. Macb. i. ii. 50 The Norweyan Banners fiowt 
the skie, And fanne our people cold. 1653 H. Cogan tr. 
Pinto's Trav. viiL 23 He made one of his followers to fan 
me with a ventilow for to refresh me. X7H Steele Sped. 
No. 80 p 3 Fanned into Slumbers by successive Hands of 
them [Slaves]. 1725 Berkeley Proposal Wks. HI. 221 
The air in Bermuda is perpetually fanned and kept cool 
by sea-breezes. 1821 Keats Isabel xxvii, Where Aimo’s 
stream, .still doth fan Itself with dancing bulrush. 1832 
Tennyson Elednore 9 Thy bounteous forehead was not 
fann'd With breezes from our oaken glades. 1863 Mrs. 
Oliphant Doctods Earn., Mrs. Fred.. took up her hand- 
kerchief and. .began to fan her. .cheeks. 

b. with the object or result of kindling a flame ; 
chieflyy%. (ZciSi<sX. into, to. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. m. iii. 127 Let.. Your Enemies, with 
nodding of their Plumes Fan you into dispaire. 1649 Jer. 
Taylor Gt. Exe 7 np. n. Ad. Sec. xi. 27 (Prayer) A coale 
from thy altar fann’d with the wings of the holy Dove. 
1709 W. King Ovid's Art of Love xiv. 67 By slow Degrees 
he fans the gentle Fire. xSzi Shelley Hellas 60 Its un- 
wearied wings could fan The quenchless ashes cf Milan. 
X828-40 Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864J I. 146 He [Edward II] 
employed his ambassadors.. to fan the dissensions between 
them. A 1839 M-acaulay Hist. Eng. V. 102 His almost 
imperceptible spark of life had been,. fanned into a., 
flickering flame. 1887 C. C. Abbott Waste-Land Wand. 
iy. 96 The little fire,. was fanned by a passing breeze to a 
lively flame. 

5 . Of a breeze, etc. : To blow gently and refresh- 
ingly upon, as if driven by a fan ; to cool ; rarely 
of a person : To breathe upon. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N. iii. ii. 142 High Taurus snow, 
Fan'd with the Easterne winde. x6os Try all Chev. v. i. in 
Bullen O. PL (1884) III. 339 The coole winds have fand 
the burning Sunne. X63S A. Stafford Fern. Glory 
15 Only Zephirus was let loose to fanne the Pinke. x6c8 
Culpepper & Cole Barihol. Anat. ii. i. 316 The heat of 
the parts is fanned, cooled and tempered. 1704 Pope Wind- 
sor For. 194 Pants on her neck, and fans her parting 
hair. 17^ Coleridge Anc. Mar. vi. xii, It fanned my 
cheek Like a meadow-gale of spring. x8ia J. Wilson 
Isle of Palms i. ii The sea, I ween, cannot he fann’d 
By evening freshness. 186a Merivale Rom. Entp. (1865) 
IV. xxxiv. 149 Terraces, fanned by cool breezes from the sea. 

6. To Spread out like a fan. a. trans. Naut. To 
widen. Also, To fan out (see quot. 1871). b. mtr, 
for rejl. To fan out: to expand in rays. rare. 
Also Jig. (U. S.) To make a display. 

a. X867 Smyth Sailods Word-bk., Fanning, the techni- 
cal phrase for breadthening the after part of the tops. Also, 
widening in general. 1871 Amer. Encycl. Printing, Fan- 
ning Out. .spreading out the upper part of the paper some- 
what in the resemblance of a fan. 

b. X592 R, D. Hypnerotomachiaxx A prodigious winged 
horse . . his wings fanning out. i860 Bartlett Diet. A mer., 
q^o Fan out, to make a show at an examination. i86t 
Thornbury Turner 1 . 314 What Orient splendour of colour, 
fanning out far beyond towards Ithaca. 

7 . slang, a. trans. To beat; to rate soundly, 
b. To feel, handle. 

1785 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue %.y., I fanned him sweetly, 
I beat him heartily. 186a M ayhew Land. Letbour^ ted. 2) 
IV. 319 Joe.. had fanned the gentleman’s pocket, i.e. had 
felt the pocket and knew there was a handkerchief. 
1S87 'Pristram in Eng. lUnst. Mag. Dec, 228^ Fan- 
ning them, which in the tongue of coachmen, is whipping 
them. 

Pan, irregular pa. t. of Fine, to end. 

Pan, obs. and dial. var. of Fawn v. 

Fa*nacle. Obs. rare—^. [App. meant for a 
dim. of L. fdnum Fane.] A small temple, shrine. 

1394 W. Percy Coelia (1877) 17 One day I went to Venus 
Fanacle. 

t Fanal (f^mal). Obs. exc. arch. Also 6 fanell, 
9 pbanal. [a. ’Ei.fancUt tx.fanale, fandle, 

fandlisy f. Gr. lantern, f. stem of (paivetv 
to show.] a. A beacon, a lighthouse, b. A 
(ship's) lantern. 

1471 Ripley Co/np. Alch. ly, in Ashm. (1652) 147 As 
shyneyng fanells. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondis Eromena 
90 Seeing her with three fanals or lanthornes. 1766 Smol- 
lett Trav. 133 On the right hand.. there is an elegant 
fanal or light house. x8^ Browning Sordello iv. 395 He 
flashes like a phanal, — all men catch The flame ! 


11 Panam (f2?na‘m). Also 6 fanan, -on, 9 
fanom. [Corruption of Malay alam and Tamil 
panam, f. Skr. pana wealth.] A small coin, for- 
merly the usual money of account in South India. 

No longer used in British India ; in some native states 
gold and silver fanams are still current ; in I'ravancore the 
former is worth ^ and the latter f of a rupee. 

[13x0 Varthema liin. in Ramusio Navig. (xsS8) I. 159 b, 
Batte anchora moneta d’argento chiamato fanon.] 1533 
Eden Decades 233 This Fanan, is also a kynde of money 
which is in value, one ryale of syluer. Collect, Voy, 

(Church.) III. 822/2 A Fanara is only 5£f. tho they have 
Golden and Silver Fanams. 1792 G arrow in Phil. Trans. 
LXXXVIII. 409 The stone is., paid for at the Pollam, in 
the gold fanam, 1803 Wellington in Gurw. Deep. 1. 452 
Their pay shall be a gold fanam for every day they do not 
work, and two gold fanams for every day they do. 1883 
S. Mateer Gospel in S, India 148 A woman has given 100 
fanams to provide two good globe lamps. 

Panatic (fanseTikj, a. and sb. Forms: a. 6 
fanatike, 6-8 -ick(e, 7 -iqne, 7- fanatic, fl. 6 
phanatik, 6-8 -ie(k, 7 *Ique. [ad. f,. Jdndtic-uSf 
i. fdnum temple : see -atic. Cf. IPj. fanatiqueil 

A. adj. 

f 1 . Of an action or speech : Such as might result 
from possession by a deity or demon ; frantic, 
furious. Of a person : Frenzied, mad. Obs. 

X533 Bellenden Livy iv, (1822) 356 This uncouth and 
tern oil buschement. .ruschit. .with phanatik and wod cours 
on thare inemyis. c 1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) 

I. 71 Such fanatike and fond observations. 1626 Minsheu 

Ductor(yd. 2), Fanatick, mad, franticke, also inspired with a 
prophetical furie. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1638; 221 
Some think . . the torryd Zone, the fierie sword ; and such 
other fanatick fancies. 1641 Baker Citron. 148 A fanatick 
fellow. . gave forth, that himselfe was the true Edward. x6S5- 
60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 494/2 Persons Divinely 
inspired, and Fanatick. in Bailey. 

fb. Cofnb. 

1603 C kettle Eng. Mourn. Garment in Hart. Misc, 
(1793) 202 They are. .proud, fanatick-spirited counterfeits, 

2 . Of persons, their actions, attributes, etc.: 
Characterized, influenced, or prompted by excessive 
and mistaken enthusiasm, esp. in religious matters. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. ly. (1702) 1. 266 The Lord 
Mayor. .Opposing all their Fanatick humours.. grew to be 
reckon’d in the First Form of the Malignants. 1639 Bp. 
Walton Consid. Considered 169 Papists, Atheists, and 
fanatic persons. 1639-60 Monk Sp. 6 Feb. in Wood Life 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 303 Be careful neither the cavalier nor 
phanatique party have yet a share in your civil . . power, 
<2x680 Butler Rem. (1759) I. 215 All our lunatic fanatic 
Sects. X704 Swift T, Tubi. 26 The two principal qualifi- 
cations of a Phanatic Preacher are [etc.]. ^ 1774 Pennant 
Tour Scot, in 1772. 58 The cloisters, .fell victims to fanatic 
fury. 1850 W. Irving Mahomet x.KxZ^i) 39 The Fanatic 
legions of the desert. 1883 Manch. Exam. 30 Oct, 5/5 
Banded . . in fanatic and violent opposition to the mea- 
sure. 

B. sh. 

1 1 . A mad person. In later use : A religious 
maniac. Obs. 

(1x523 Robin Hood 160 Fool, fanatick, baboon. 1655 M. 
Casaubon Entkusiasme 7 One Orpheus, a mere fanatick. 
x8o6 Med. Jrnl. XV. 213 Dr. G[all] gave, .hints how to treat 
fanatics, by using topical remedies and poultices. 

2 . A fanatic person; a visionary; an unreason- 
ing enthusiast. Applied in the latter half of the 
17 th c. to Nonconformists as a hostile epithet. 

1644 Abp. Maxwell Sacrosancta Regum Majestas 44 
Gratia gratum faciens. Saving Grace, as some fanatickes and 
fantastickes fondly imagine. 1657 John Gaule Sapient. 
Justif. II Enthusiasts, Anabaptists, Fanaticks, and Fami- 
lists. 1660 Fuller Mixt, Coniempl. (1841) 212 A new word 
coined, within few months, called fanatics.. seeineth well., 
proportioned to signify . . the sectaries of our age. 1660 
Pepys Diary 15 Apr., Since Lambert got out of the Tower, 
the Fanatiques had held up their heads high. 1709 Evans 
in Hearne C<5//<rc/. 10 Nov., D, Sacheverel . . thunderd .v 
against y phanaticks. 1780 Harris (1841)430 

Henry the Fourth of France . . was unexpectedly murdered 
by a wretched fanatic. 1850 Kingsley Sir W, Raleigh I. 
20 The man of one idea, who works at nothing but that,, 
sacrifices everything to that ; the fanatic in short. 1883 
Froudk Short Stud. IV. iii. 269 The Jews..were trouble- 
some fanatics whom it was equally difficult to govern or 
destroy. 

b. A fanatical devotee 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wlcs. V. 66 Those exploded 
fanaticks of .slavery. 

c. Comb. 

1707 E. Ward Hud. Rediv. (1715) II. ix, To show, tho’ 
conquer'd, they abhor (Fanatick like) all sov’reign Pow'r. 
1722 Sewel Quakers (1795) H. vii. 62 Robinson’s 

mischievous intent to go a fanatick hunting. 

Hence F Panaticness Obs., fanatical ness. 
i66a J. Sparrow tr. Behme's Rem. Wks., Cofnplexwfis 
17 Which is Phrenzie, Madnesseand Phanatiquenes.se. 1665 

J. Sergeant Sure-Footing 108 The denying Tradition is 
a proper, .disposition to Fanatickness. 

j^auatical (fanse-tikal), a. [f. prec. + al.] 

1 1 . Possessed by a deity or by a devil ; frantic, 
mad, furious. Obs. 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 538 A fanatical! Enchaunteresse 
[Joan of Arc]. 1381 Savile //A/. (1612) 82 The 

ZEduans. .with some of VitelUus Cohortes, discomfited that 
fanaticall multitude, a 1633 Austin Medit. (1635) 89 Those 
Phanaticall women of the Gentiles. 

f b. Characteristic of a possessed person. Obs, 
x6oo Holland Livyxxxix. 1031 The men shaking & wag- 
ging their bodies too and fro after a fanaticall fashion. 1603 
— Plutarch's Mor. 1345 Certaine fanaticall cries and voices. 
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2 . *=Fanatic a. 2. 

1530 Bale ApoL 96 A Christen raannis ohedyence 
standeth not in the fulfyllyna; of fanaticaJl vowes, 1589 
Cooper Admon, 201 The Anabaptists, and some other pha- 
naticall spirits. 1634. Sanderson *S'<i?rw. II. 283 That 
phanatical opinion . . that no ecclesiastical person might 
lawfully exercise any secular power. 1669^0 Marvell 
Corr, cxxxix. Wlcs. 1872-5 II. 307 Fox, a teacher of some 
fanaticall people in Wiltshire, did conventicle there, 1732 
Berkeley Alciphr. vi. § 25 As fanatical as any Quietist or 
Quaker. 18^1 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. II. 289 The pi-esent 
quarrel originated in a fanatical spirit, which had sprung 
up, many years before, 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. III. 
xlvi. 308, 1 call a man fanatical when. . he . .becomes unjust 
and unsympathetic to men who are out of his own track, 
tb. In a weaker sense : Extravagant Ohs, 

*588 Shake, L, L, L, v. i. 20, I abhor such phanaticall 
phantasims, 

fS. Of or pertaining to the * fanatics^ or Non- 
conformists. 

1678 Hickes in Ellis Ong. LtU. ii, 318. IV. 46 Many of 
the fanatical party, .hope that the Commons ..will grow 
jealous of these military proceedings. «i6gs Wood 
^848) 245 Mr. John Fairclough. .a non-conforming minister, 
wa.s buried in the fanatical burial place, near the Artillery 
yard London. 1703 De Foe Shortest U^ay •with Dissenters 
Misc. 421 The phanatical Party of this Land. 

Hence Paua'ticaHy adv., in a fanatical manner. 
3 ?ana*tical 2 iess, the quality or state of being 
fanatical; fanaticism. 

1673 Cressy (titie), Fanaticism fanatically imputed to the 
Catholick Church by Eoctour Stillingfleet, 179a Burke 
Petit. Unitarians Wks. x. 57 Men. .furiously and fanatically 
fond of an object. 1833 Keble Serm. vii. (1848) 157 Those 
who maintain, profanely and fanatically, that the State. . 
ought not to he of any religion, 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. 
(iSsSi L V. 422 The populace of France were fanatically 
catholic, *668 Wilkin.e Real Char. n. 290 To which the 
notion of fierceness or fanaticalness is opposed. 

Fanaticism (fanje-tisiz’m). Also 7-8 pha- 
natioism. [f. Fanatic + -ism,] 

■f 1. The condition of being, or supposing oneself 
to be, possessed. 

171* Shaftesb. CArtntff. (1749) I. 36 Fanaticism, as it 
was used by the Antients in its original sense, for an ‘ Ap- 
parition ’ transporting the mind. 

2. The tendency to indulge in wild and extra- 
vagant notions, esp. in religious matters; excessive 
enthusiasm, frenzy ; an instance, a particular form, 
of this. 

*653 Gaulb Magastrom. *33 Were not those the times to 
broach and vent their fanaticisms and impostures with more 
licentiousness and impunity? xtp^TSKXVEEParaphr. N. Z., 

* yekn i. 6, 7, Is it not Phanaticism to talk of Fellowship 
with God? 1760 Robertson Chas. F, VI. vi. 106 The 
large infusion of fanaticism mingled with its regulations 
should be imjjuted to Loyola Tts founder. 1813 Scott 
Rohehy vi. xxvii, Dark Fanaticism rent Altar, and screen, 
and ornament. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. m. in. i, This 
battle of Mountain and Gironde. . is the battle of Fanaticisms 
and Miracles. *880 Dixon Windsor HI, xx. 197 A sour 
fanaticism, which he mistook for piety, 

b. In a weaker sense ; Eagerness or enthusiasm 
in any pursuit 

x8ss Bain Seizes <5* Int. iii. iv. § 21 The fanaticism that 
prompts to endless attempts was found in. .Kepler. 

Panaticize (fanaetisaiz), v. Also fanaticise. 
[f. as prec. + -IZE.] 

1. trans. To infect with fanaticism; to render 
fanatical, make a fanatic of ; to infuriate. 

iSra W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LX VI I. 148 The Duke 
..accused the parliamentary zealots of having fanaticized 
the assassin. *848 Clough Amours de Voy. i. 106 These, 
that fanaticized Europe, i860 Sat. Rev. X. 357/2 The 
oWect is. .to fanaticize the mob against the day of trial. 

2. mtr. To act as a fanatic. 

171S M, Davies Aihen. Brit. 1 . 269 Take heed least a 
worse Prophecy, .overtake them, .forfanaticizingand reject- 
ing the express Words of Scripture. 18^7 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 
HI. III. ii, A man.. fighting and fanaticising amid a Nation 
of his like, 1883 Brit, Q. Ret/. Oct, 403 He loves humanity 
as a whole too truly to fanaticise for a class. 

Hence Fana'ticized^/. a. 

1837 Southey Hist. Penins. War II. t86 About two 
hundred, whom the French praised in reality., .by calling 
them the most fanatzcised, etc. *873 Coniemp. Rev. XXL 
912 A party of men honest but fanaticized. 

t Pa-natism. Ohs. [ad. F. fanatisme:\ ^ 

Fanaticism. 

1680 Refl. late Libel on Curseye-Meroz 38 Whimsies, 
Fancies, Fopperie.s, and Phanatismes, *686 Popery Anato- 
mHd T.% All mixture of Calvinism and Fanatisra. *797 
Hist, in Ann, Reg. 78/2 That was the moment pitched upon 
to, .reorganize the power of fanatism. 1800 T, Jefferson 
Writ. (1850) IV. 3JI The persecutions which fanatism and 
monarchy have excited against you. 

tPauCi Obs, rare'-^, [a. OF. fane (mod.F. 
fange)."] Mud. 

1340 Ayenb. 251 ]?,e ilke welle ne uel}» na3t )?ane fianc 
{printed iauej ne erjje. .of }?ise wordle. 

Paucic^ (fsemsikal), a. rare exc. dial. [f. 
Fancy sb. -10 + -al.] *= Fanciful. 

*671 True Nonconf. 244 Praying in words, specially ex- 
temporary and various, is .. fancical, 1676 T. Mace 
Mustek’s Monument xxiv. *28 After they have Compleated 
Their Tuning, They will. . fall into some . . Fansical Play. 
1864 J. Brown ^eemes 12 * What kind of weaver are you?' 

* I’m in the fiancical line 

Fancied (fse-nsid), ppl a. [f. Fancy v. + -ed k] 

1. Formed or portrayed by the fancy ; existing 
only in the fancy ; imaginary. 


156S T. Howell Newe Sonets (1879) ^^37 Thier fancied 
feares. 1651 Hobbes Leviatk.^ ni. xxxiv. 212 By Angel 
was understood a fancyed Voice. 1719 Db Foe Crusoe 
(1840) II. xvi. 324 The fancied felicity which he enjoyed, 
*795 Southey Fis, Maid 0/ Orleans ni. 271 With eye more 
dangerous Than fancied basilisk. 1869 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. (1876) HI. xiii. 307 Supporting their native sovereign 
in the pursuit of his fancied rights, 

1 2 . a. Contrived to suit the fancy or whim ; esp. 
of dress; —Fancy g!.i. b. Artistically designed. 
Cf. Fancy 0. 3. Obs. 

a. 1688 Prior Ode Ex. iii, 14 vi, Fancy’d Rules and 
Arbitrary Laws. 1775 Johnson Let. Mrs. Thrale 21 June, 
Floating on the Thames in a fancied dress. 1781 Hayley 
Tri. 'J'empervi. 42 The gracious earl . . Has plann’d . . A 
fancied ball, a private masquerade. 1796 Morse Amer. 
Geog. 11 . 6i 2 Striped and fancied silks. 179$ Ned Evans I. 

2 A casimir waistcoat with a fancied pattern of silk em- 
roidery round the button-holes. 

b. 1709 Steele TatlerTAo. 142 r 5 His Seals are curiously 
fancied, and exquisitely well cut. 1782 Miss Burney 
Cecilia i. iv, The prettiest fancied [buckles] I ever saw. 

3 . That one has taken a liking or fancy for; 
favourite. 

1589 Warner Alb. Eng. vi. xxlx. (1612) 144 A braue 
E.squire of Wailes, That tide her fancie to bis fonne, till 
fancied forme preuailes. 1640 Fuller JosepE s Coat viii. 
(1867) What the Corinthians spake of their fancied 
reachers. 1873 Browning Red Coti. Ni.-cap 24s 'I’ill 
everage obtained the fancied smack. *887 Daily News 
1$ Nov. 3/5 Molynoo. .beat the more fancied Bloodstone. 

4 , Of an animal : see B'ancy v. 9. 

1876 Encycl. Brit. JV. 249/2 The wide differences ob- 
servable in ‘ fancied ’ animals. 

Paacier (f^'nsiai). [f. Fancy z^.b-ERk] One 
who fancies, in senses of the vb. 

1 . One who fancies or imagines. 

1828 Macaulay Hallam, Ess. {1889I 53 People who, in 
their speculations in politics, are not reasoners, but fanciers. 

2 . One who makes tasteful designs. 

1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. HI. iv. xiv. § ii. 203 Their .. 
mo.st brilliant fanciers were employed in . . embroidering 
the robe. 

3. One who has a liking for, and a critical judge- 
ment in, some class of curiosities, plants, animals, 
etc. Chiefly with prefixed sb., as in dog-^ jdoiver-, 
pigeon fancier. 

Johnson Shahs. I. *55 Some now call that which a man 
takes particular delight in his Fancy. Flower fancier for 
a florisst, and Bird fancier far a lover and feeder of birds are 
colloquial^ words. 1760 S. Paterson Another Trav, 11 . 
I. 152 It is also true that Dutchmen, generally speaking, 
are fanciers. 1773 Barrington in Phil. Trans. LX I II. 
2S0 Some of the nightingale fancier.s. .prefer a Surry bird to 
those of Middle.sex. *824 W. Irving T. 'Trav. I. 247 
We have oddity fanciers among our ladies of rank. *8^ 
Sala Tw. round Clock {iZCO 1^7 Dog-fanders in many 
cases might with as much propriety answer to the name of 
dog-stealers. i86* Delamer Z 7 . Qard, 34 The fourth year 
- .the fancier may loiik out for a prize or two. 18^7 I'eget- 
MEiER pigeons iii. 25 Numerous varieties of pigeons . . are 
known to naturalists and fanciers;. 
attrib. 1891 Leeds Merc. 3 Oct. 12/2 A * fancier J udge 
Pauc^nl vfemsiful), a. [f. Fancy sb. -h -pui..] 

1 . a. Characterized by the possession of fancy 
(rare), b. In disparaging sense : Disposed to in- 
dulge in fancies ; whimsical. 

*695 Woodward Nat. Hist, Earth i. 63 Some fanciful hlen 
have expected nothing but Confusion and Ruin. 1713 Steele 
E^lishmoji No. 7. 45 A fanciful Fellow., amuses himself 
with the Woods and Mountains which he discovers in the 
Skies. 1727 PoFE,etc. Art 0/ Sinking A careful and 
fanciful pattern-drawer. *8*7 ^ Coleridge Biog. Lit. 43 
Milton had a highly imaginative, Cowley a very fanciful 
mind. *874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par. Churches Ci Fanciful 
people . . sometimes gave mystical interpretations to the 
arrangements. 

absol, 1676 Glanvill Ess. vi. § 6. 17 Not only the Melan- 
cholick and the Fanciful, but the Grave and the Sober. 

2 . a. Characterized by or displaying fancy in 
design ; fantastic, odd in appearance ; b. suggested 
by fancy ; imaginary, unreal. 

a 1627 Hayward Edw. FJ. 88 How foolish and fancifull 
were they [buildings]. *<543 Fuller Holy Prof. St. 11, vL 
71 He affects not phancy-full singularity in his behaviour, 
z^yDRYDEN Firg, Past. Pref. (1721) L 75 With all our fan- 
ciful Refinements. 1767 J. Byron Foy. round World 186 
The other circumstances they have mentioned, .appear to be 
merely fanciful. 1823 Scott Pevertl xxxix. The fanciful 
and singular female, .had one of those faces which are never 
seen without making an impression, *828 — F. M. Perth 
xi, Sh$! wears a petticoat, .1 would it were, .of a less fanciful 
fashion. *852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Ton/s C xv, A variety of 
fanciful diseases. *868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. v. *93 
The claims of Art . . cannot be set aside as fanciful. 

3. qimsi-adzf. =:Fancipui.ly, 

*775 Johnson Let. Mrs. Thrale June, I hope you .. 
were dressed fine and fanciful. 

Pancifolly (fse-nsifuH), adv. [£ prec. + -ly 2 j 
In a fanciful manner. 

*664 H. More Antid. Idolatry To Rdr., What con- 
ceited old man is this, .that talks thus phancifully? 174* 
Warburton Div. Legal. II. 1. iv, § 4. 148 Hieroglypnic 
symbols fancifully adapted by Analogy, x8oxS. &Ht. Lee 
Cemterb. T. IV. 396 Carriages fancifully ornamented. *809 
Pinkney Trav. France 2 Eliab. .fancifully believed himself 
to be ill-treated, 1885 Sir J. W. Chitty in Law Times’ 
bilL 80/2 A word nevs'ly or fancifully applied- 

Pancifnlness (fsemsilEulnes), [f. as prec. 4- 
-NKSS.] The quality of being fanciful. 

*667 H. More Div, Dial, iv, xxiv. (1713) 347 Some . , 
suspe^ing such Interpretations of overmuch Phancifuinm, 
*677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man, n, v. 168 Transported with 


too much fancifulness. *818 Bp. Homds Wks. fed. 2) I, 
Pref. p. xi, Charges him [the bishop] with fancifulness and 
presumption. *857 W. Collins Dead Secret y. iii. (1861) 
218 A. .fancifulness in her e.\ecution of the music. 

Panciify (fe'nsifoi), V, [f. Fancy sb, -i* -fy.] 
traMS. fa. To have a fancy for; to like (obs.). 
f b. To fancy, imagine (obs.), c. To imagine the 
existence of. d. To make fanciful. 

1656 Earl Monm. Advt, fr. P amass, 441 The prime 
vertues that .she most fancified in her Frenchmen, 1748 
Richardson Clarissa {xZix) VL 344 The good she ever 
delighted to do, and fancified she was born to do. *890 Sat. 
Rev. 8 Mar. 291/1 Much study of the ‘Ivory Gate’ had .. 
* fancified ’ his own views. 

Hence Famcified ppl. a. 

1845 Train Hist. Isle qf Man IL 359 note. This fancified 
island has been bound to the bottom ot the ocean. 

Panciless (fos-nsiles), a. [f. Fancy + -less.] 
Of persons, compositions, etc. : Destitute of fancy. 

1753 Ailmstrong 7 /ute 185 A pert, or bluff important 
wight, Whose brain is fanciless. *789 Burney Hist, 3 /us, 
iv. 546The.se [compositions] . .are fanciless, and no more fit 
for one in.strument than another, xSoo- ai Campbell Pomis, 
Flew St. Leonards $2^ Who can be So fanciless as to feel no 
gratitude. *863 Kinglake Cwxw IL 162 Fanci!es.s men. 
*8^ Browning Ring Sf Bk. i. 144 In this book lay abso- 
lutely truth, Fancile.ss fact. 

Fancy (kemsi), sb. and a. Forms: a. 5-6 
fansey, 6-8 fansie, -ye, 6-7 fancie, -ye, 6- 
fancy. j3. 6-8 plipsy(e, -cie, -ey, 6-9 
pbansie. [A contraction of Fantasy ; cf. the 
forms fanisy, phanPsy under that word.] A. sb. 

fl. In scholastic psychology: Fantasy sb. 1. 

[t'1400, 1509 : see FANTAsypf^. i. j 1594 Hooker Eccl. IPi. 
1. vi. (1632] 56 Beasts, .in actions of sense and phancie go be- 
yond them [men]. *722 Wollaston Relig. Aat. v. loi We 
know matters of fact by the help of .. impressions made upon 
phan.sy, 

t 2 . A spectral apparition; an illusion of the 
senses. Cf. Fantasy sb. 2. Obs. 

[c 1360-1576 ; see Fantasy sb. 2.] *609 Holland A mm, 

Marcell. xiv. xi. 25 Dreadfull spectres and tansies skretiking 
hideously round about him. 1659 B. Harris Parwals 
Iron Age 10 Forrests, where are sometimes heard great 
illusions, and phancies. 

3 . Delusive imagination ; hallucination ; an in- 
stance of this ; « Fantasy 3. 

Hooker Eccl. Pol. 11 . 732 The righteous, may have 
their phancies ; they may . . conceive worse of their own 
estate than reason giveth. 1693 tr. Emilmnn/s Hist, 
Monast. Ord. xv. 157 Pliancies of a deluded mind. 1727 
De FoE. 9 jj'i'^. Magic i. iv. (18401 107 The vi.sion appeared to 
his fancy. 1840 Du:kens Barn. Rndge i, 1 ‘luit may l>e my 
fancy. 1856 Stanley Sinai iy Pal. il (1858^ 156 Which 
..claims to be founded not on fancy. .but on Fact. 

4 . In early use synonymous with Imagination 
( see B'antasy 4) ; the process, and the faculty, of 
forming mental representations of things not pre.sc*nt 
to the senses; chiefly applied to the so-called 
creative or productive imagination, which frames 
images of objects, events, or conditions that have 
not occurred in actual experience. In later use the 
words fancy and imagination (esp, as denoting 
attributes manifested in poetical or literary com- 
position) are commonly distinguished : fancy being 
used to express aptitude for the invention of illus- 
trative or decorative imagery, while imagination 
is the power of giving to ideal creations the inner 
consistency of realities. Often personified. 

*581 T. Howeix Denises (1879) 229 The flaming dartw, 
That Fancie quickly biirne with quenchlesse fyre. 1633 
Nin.'soci V Allegro *33 Sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy's child. 
*663 Glanvill Lux Orient. Pref. 5 What . . dangerous 
opinions soever their phancies might give birth to. 1676 
Hobbes IliadPxed. (1686*5 In Famy consisteth the Sul> 
limity of a Poet. 1713 Addison Sped. No, 411 r 2 'Phe 
Pleasures of the Imagination or Fancy (which I .shall ii.se 
promiscuously). ^ *7*3 C'tk.ss Winciielska Misc. Poems 
217 Wand’ring Wishes, born on Pbrmey’s Wings. 1785 K hid 
Ini. Prwers 374 Fancy may combine things that never 
were combined in reality. 1811 Colkridcik /..ect, (1S56' 45 
When the whole pleasure received is derived from an un- 
expected turn of expression, then I call it wit ; but when the 

f leasure Is produced. ,1^' an image which remains with us. . 

call it fancy, iSaa Hazlitt Tcd/led. IL x. 221 Fancy 
colours the prospect of the future. *845 L. Hunt 

Fancy 2 Poetry . . embodies and illustrates its inipre.s- 
sions by imagination, or images of the oljects of which 
it treats,. It illustrates them by fancy, which is a lighter 
play of imagination, or the feeling of analogy coming short 
of seriou.snes.s. *851 Ruskin 3 jad. Paint. II. in. n. iii. 
§ 7 The fancy sees the outside. .The imagination scc.s the 
heart and inner nature, and makes them felt. *86* hi. 
Paitieon Ess. (1889) I. 39 That ocean-hor.se in which the 
poetic fancy of the sea-roving Saxous saw an emblem of 
their high-prowed vessels, 
b. A mental image. 

1663 Bp. Patrick Parab. Pilqr. 257 The very fancy of 
them [enjoyments] is dclightfuf. *7^ Coleridge Ode to 
France i, Oft, pur.suing fancies holy. My moonlight way 
o’er flow'ering weeds I wound. 

6. Inventive design ; an invention, original device 
or contrivance, Cf. P'antasy 4 d. 

*665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 223 Adorned with . . 
fancies of Arabic Characters. *670 Nakbokougm frnl. in 
Ace. Sev. Late Foy. 1, 117x1) 57 The model I imagine Ls to 
record our Ship. .'This !Fancy we let alone untouched, 

R. L’Estrange Josephus’ Antiq. xn. ii. (1702) 322 ifie 
graving work.. being the Phancy of a Foliage 01 the Vine. 
c 1710 C. Fiennes Diary uS88) 168 Severall good fancy’s of 
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human and animals. 1867 F. Francis Atwlhis xii. (i8So'> 
438 ihxs fly [Salmon fly] is Mr. Blackwall's own fancy. 

fb. esp. ill Music, a composition in an im- 
promptu style. Obs. Cf. Fantasia, Fantasy 4 e. 

1S77 T. Dawsw Uitle\ The Workes of a young Wvt, 
trust vp with a Fardeil of Prettie Fancies. 1597 Shaks, 
nHen. IV, HI; ii. 342 He.. sung those tunes to the over- 
scutched huswives that he heard the carmen whistle, and 
sware— they were his fancies, or his good-nights. 1663 Pepys 
Diary 27 May, Mr. Gibbons being come in . . to musique. 
they played a good Fancy. 1691 Wood Aih. Oxon. I. 848 
He was. .much admired for his composition of Fancies of 
various parts. 1789 Burney Hist. Mns. HI. vii. 408 John 
Jenkins a voluminous composer of Fancies for viols. x8a3 
Cuhm TecknoL Did, 1 , Fancies, lively little airs. 

t <3. pL ‘ The ornamental tags, etc., appended 
to the ribbons by which the hose were secured to 
the doublet ’ (Fairholt). Obs, 

ai6sz Brome Mad Conpk Prol., I’ve a new Suite, And 
Ribbons fashionable, yclipt Fancie.s. 

6 . A supposition resting on no solid grounds ; an 
arbitrary notion. 

1471 Ripley Comp, A Ich, v. in Ashm, f 1652’! 149 To know the 
truth, and fancies to eschew. 1539 'J'avpikner Erctsm. Prov, 
(1552) 18 Menne myght loke upon it, and talke theyr fansies 
of it. 1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc, Weapons 25 Rather upon 
fancle, than upon anie souldiourlyke rtason.s. 1672 Marvell 
Reh. Trcuisp. Wks. II. 58 After this I had another phansie 
..not altogether unrea.sonable. 1783 PIaile.s Antiq. Chr. 
Ch. ii. 33 This fancy i.s very ancient, for Orosins hints at it. 
1809-10 Coleridge. Friend '1S65J 142 As wild a fancy as 
a^ of which we liave treated. 

7. Caprice, changeful mood ; an instance of this, 
a caprice, a whim. Also colter, a whimsical thing. 

*579 C. PIarvey Letter-hk, (Camden'i 86 A foolish madd 
worlde, wherein all thinges ar overruild by fansye. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Psend, Ep. 11, iv, 82 Cardan.s Mausoleum, 
for a flye, is a meere phancy. 1676 Lister in Ray's 
Corr. (iSgSi 124 The addition of the French names would 
have been but a fancy 1717 Lady M. W. Montague 
Lett. II. xlvu. 40 His wife’.s. .expen.ses are no way I'mited 
hut by her own fancy, ^ 1787 Bentham Def. Usury i. 2 
A fancy has taken me just now to trouble you with my 
rea.sons. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 46 The antipathy 
of the nation to their religion was not a fancy which would 
yield to tlie mandate of a prince, 1860-1 Flo. Nightingale 
Nursing 43 Such cravings are usually called the ‘ fancies ’ 
of patients, 1878 Masque Poets 80, 1 have a fancy we go 
out to-day. 

f b. Fantasticalness. Ohs. 

1588 Shaks. L, L. L. i. i. 171 This childe of fancie that 
Annado hight. 1602 — Ham. i. iii. 71 Costly thy habit as 
thy purse can buy ; But not exprest in fancie ; rich, not 
gawdie. 1823 Byron yuan xi. xvii, A real swell, Full flash, 
all fancy. 

8 . Capricious or arbitrary preference ; individual 
taste; an inclination, liking, esp. in phrases to 
ham, take a fancy for., to\ f to have no fancy with ; 
to take, catch the fancy of. 

1465 Past on Lett, No. 530 II. 243, 1 have non fansey with 
some of the felechipp.^ 1541 Ad 33 Hen, VIII c. 21 In 
case it fortune, .the king .should take a fancie to anie 
woman. 1353 T. Wilson Rhet, (1580) 200 Speake muche, 
according to the nature and phansie of the ignoraunt. 1577 
B. Googk IleresbaHIs Hmb.m. (1586' 114 b, Hee that hath 
a fansie to breed Hopse. iSoo J. Pory tn Leo's Africa 
II, 315 Each, .would interpret the opinions of Mahomet 
according to their owne fancie. 1662 J. Davies P^oy, 
Ambass. '$xj^ The Persians have a great fancy to Black hair. 
1682 Wheler Jouru. Greece 36 Phansie took us to see 
the Fortress. 1700 S. L. tr. C, Frykis Voy. E. Ind. 82 
The Admiral had a mighty fancy to go over i&tS Macaulay 
Hist, Eng. IL 433 'rhe .,tune caught the fancy of the 
nation. 1866 G. jMacdonald Ann, 0. NdsihL xxxi. (1878) 
533 What could have made Miss Crowther take .such a 
fancy to the boy ? ^ 1884 W. C. Smith Kildrostan 86 Have 
you no fancy To ride the white steeds? 

tb. Spec. Amorous inclination, love. Obs. 

*559 Mir7\ Mag., Dk. of Clarence xii, Knowing fansie 
w:is the forcing rother, ^yhich stiereth youth to any kinde 
of strife, He offered me hi.sdaugliter to ray wife, 1579 Lyly 
Enphues {h.xhl) 8t Philautu.s was neuer loued for fancie 
.sake. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. in. ii, 63 Tdl me where is 
fancie bred, 1712 Arbuti-inot Jofm Bull iii. iii, ‘ Fancy is 
free quoth Peg. 

9. Taste, critical judgement in matters of art or 
elegance. 

£•1665 Mrs. Hutchinson Metn, Col. Iluichinson He 
was. .genteel in his habit, and had a very good fancy in it. 
1703 Addison Italy xi I’alaces .. built with an ewNcellent 
Fancy. 1713 Swift Coileims Vanessa, I’ll undertake, my 
little Nancy In flounces hath a better fancy. 1748 C’te.ss 
Shaftk.sbury in iV/p, Lett, Ld. Malmesbury 1. 72 A buflf- 
coloured damask, trimmed with a good deal of fancy. 1S37 
Ruskin /W. Eeon, Art 42 They pQsse,ss .. sense of colour, 
and fancy for fonn,^ 

1 10. ‘ Something that pleases or entertains ’ ( J.). 

*590' 'Sir J. S.MYfH Disc. Weapons 39 All such as are. .not 
carried with toyes, fancies, and new fashions. 171a Mor- 
timer Husbandry IL 204 London-Pride is a pretty Fancy 
for borders. 1721 Cibber Last Shift iv, A particular 

nice Fancy, that I intend to appear in. 
t ii. An alleged name for the Pansy. Obs. 

17x2 tr. Pofnefs Hist, Drtigs 1. lao Fancy>in English, is 
a kind of Violet. 

12. The fancy \ collect, for those who * fancy ’ a 
particular amusement or pursuit, a. gen,, as applied 
to bird-, book-fanciers, etc. 

1830 De Quincey Bentley Wks. 1863 VI. note, A great 
book sale, .had congregated all the F'ancy, 1889 Sat, Rev. 
22 June 772/1 Pigeon-fanciers are called the Fancy. 

b. esp. The prize-ring or those who irequent it. 

1811 Southey Lei, xi Oct. (1856) IL 236 I have fibbed the 
* Edinburgh ’ (as the ‘ fancy ’ say) most completely. 184S 


Thackeray Bk. Snobs xiv, (1869) 64 Mr. William Ramm, 
known to the Fancy as the Tutbury Pet, 1873 H. Spencer 
Stud. Social, yiii.^ (ed, 6) 187 Among leaders of ‘ the fancy 
it is an unhesitating belief that plu^ and endurance are the 
highest of attributes. 

attrib. 1811 Southey Let. 6 Mar (1856) II. 215, I am in 
high condition, to use a fancy phra.se. 

c. The art of boxing ; pugilism. Also, sporting 
in general. 

1820 Byron Lei. to Murray 12 Nov., One of Matthew’s 
passions was * the Fancy 1841 De Quincey Plaids Rep. 
Wks IX. 236 When the ‘ fancy’ wa.s in favour. 1851 Mayhew 
Land. Labour (i86i) III. 5 He . . is always . . at home . . to 
discuss the Fancy generally. 1889 Standard 28 Oct., 
Modern displays of * the Fancy*. 

13. The art or practice of breeding animals so as 
to develop points of conventional beauty or excel- 
lence ; also one of these points. Sometimes with 
qualifying word prefixed, as pigeon fancy. 

1S89 Sat. Re7\ 22 June 772/2 The peculiar fancy affecting 
him [the carrier] is to have wattles and excrescences round 
his eyes and beak. 1889 Standard 23 Oct., The layman 
uninitiated in the mysteries of ‘ fancy*. 

attrib. 1862 Huxley Led. Wtkg, Men 105 Birds which fly 
long distances, .and are. .used as carriers are not carriers in 
the fancy sense. 1876 Encycl. Brit. IV. 249/2 The less 
important art of fancy breeding. 1889 Sat. Rev. 22 June 
772/2 A^ pouter graces the frontispiece, using the word 
grace ’ in the Fancy sense. 

14, —various combs, of the adj. 

1841 Week in Wall Street 82 A very large portion of the 
stocks terrned ‘fancies’, are entirely worthless in themselves. 
1831 Beck's Florist 140 Pelargoniums, both ‘ Fancies ' and 
common kinds, were produced. .Mr. Amhrose’.s Fancy, .was 
..distinguished. 1862 Times 17 Feb., Ordinary cloths and 
fancies moved off alike .slowly, 

b. — fancy-roUer ; see C 2 h. 

1864 Specif. Barraclougk's Patent No. 158T. 5 The 
rollers c are the * fancies * before named. 1873 E. Leigh 
Cotton SpiMting I, 144 The surface of the ‘ fancy’ runs in 
the same direction as the cylinder only a little faster. 1876 
W. C. Bramwell Wool-Carder (ed. 2) viiL 

B. attrib. and Comb. 

1. General relations ; a. Simple attrib. (sense 4 ) 
fancy fit, freak, -woof', (sense 12 b, c) as fancy-- 

lay [see Lay 

1833 Browning Men <5* Worn., In a Balcony loi This wild 
girl twhom 1 recognise Scarce more than 3'ou do, in her 
*fancy-fit). 1884 — Ferishtah (1885) 4 A *fancy-freak by 
contrast born of thee. 1819 Tom Crib's Memorial App. 
43 We, who’re of the *fancy-lay. a 1845 Hood Irish Sckool- 
inasterKvi, Weaves a *fancy-woof, Dreaming he sees his 
home. 

b. objective, as fancy feeding, -lighting, -stir- 
ring. -weaving xyfi. adjs ; fancy-monger, -weaver. 

*599 Sandys Enropx Spec. (x632> 162 Their .. ^fancy- 
feeding flatterers shall all shrinke from them. 1857 Will- 
mott Pleas. Lit. xxi. 132 The '‘^fancy-lighting damsels of 
Dryden. 1600 Shak.s. A. V. L. iii. ii. 381 If I could meet 
that *Fancie-monger, I would giue him some good counsel. 
1835 Willis Pencitlmgs IL xlv. 58 The Egyptian bazaar 
has been my. .“fancy-stirring lounge, a 1843 Hood Compass 
xvii, To eye of “fancy-weaver Neptune, .seem’d tossing in 
A raging scarlet fever I 1884 A thenaeum 6 Dec. 725/2 
A certain "“fancy-weaving dervish. 

C. instrumental, originative and adverbial, as 
fancy-baffled, -blest, -horn, -horjie, -bred, -built, 
-caught, -driven, -fed, -formed, -framed, -grazmg, 
-guided, -led, -raised, -struck, -stung, -woven, 
'Wrought ppl. adjs. 

i645_ Quarles Sol. Recant, iv. 21 Thy false affections 
may rise up, and shake Thy “fancy-baflled Judgment. 1739 
G0LD.SM. Polite Learning v\\, Wks. 1881 II. 44 The '‘^fanc'y- 
built fabric is styled for a short time very ingenious. 1631 
T. Powell Tom All Trades 174 The young Factor being 
“fancy-caught. 1844 Ld. Houghton Palm Leaves 131 
They wandered, “fancy-driven. 1830 Tennyson hi Mem. 
Ixxxiv. 24 So shall . . pining life be “fancy-fed. 1634 Gataker 
Disc. ApoL 68 “Fancie-formed pictures. 1647 Crashaw 
Poems 53 He his own “fan^ framed foe defies, 1832 
Meanderings of Mem. I. 79 The “fancy-grazing herds of 
freedom’s pen. 1645 Quarles Sol. Recant, vii. 36 “Fancy- 
guided motion. 1777 J. M-OXim: Km Poetical Retteries (ed. 2) 
20 “Fancy-led th* ideas ran. 1873 Longf. Wayside Inn, 
Emma Eginhard 88 Love-letters thought the poet fancy- 
led, 1798 SoTHEBY tr. TVieland s Oberon (1826' 1. 80 Now, 
reader, “fancy-rais’d, as swells thy mind. 1773 J. Home 
Alonso IV, If we stay here we shall be “fancy-struck. 1822 
Hazlitt Tahle-i, Ser. 11. vii. (18691 149 Our ears are “fancy 
stung. 1783 Warton Ode New Year i. 9 Fable’s “fancy- 
woven vest. 1801 Lusigneen iv. 147 A “fancy- wrought 
spectre. 

2. Special comb.: fancy-bloke, =*Fancy 
MAN ; fancy-fit v. trans., to fit (witb a garland) to 
one’s fancy ; fancy-free a,, free from the power of 
love; fancy-loose tr., ready to roam at will; fancy- 
sick a., love-sick ; fancy-woman, a kept mistress 
(cf. Fancy man). 

xS<^ R. L. Magistratd s A ssisiani 344 A “fancy 

bloak. xSato Keats Lamia it. 220 Each, as he did please, 
Might “fancy-fit his brows. 1390 Shaks, Mids. N. il i. 164 
The Imperiall Votresse passed on. In maiden meditation 
“fancy free. 1840 Thackeray Paris Sk,-bk. (1869 » 98 They 
walk, fancy-free, in all sorts of maiden meditations. 1830 
Mrs. Browning Poems II. 320 My thoughts, .for earth too 
“fancy-loose. 1390 Shaks. iJ/iife. iV. iii. ii. 96 All “fancy 
sicke she is, and pale of cheere, With sighes of lone. 451704 
R, L’Estrange (J.), When we come to the fancy-«ick, 
there’s no cure for it. 18*3 Joanna Baillie Poems 219 To 
thee the lover, fancy-sick, will sigh. 189a Daily Nesvs 
J 2/4 He brought home a female, whom he introduced 
as his ‘ fancy woman *, 


O. mlj. [Developed from the attrib. use of the 
sb. ; scarcely occurring in predicative use.] 

1. Of a design varied according to the fancy; 

* fine, ornamental in opposition to ‘ plain’ ; as in 

fancy basket, bread, trimming, etc. Also Fan ex 
DRESS, Fancy work. 

45x761 Gray Lett. Wks. 1884 HI. xi8 They [wall papers] 
are all what they [the shops] call fancy. 1788 W. Marshall 
Yorksh. (1796) I. 1 16 The fancy farm-houses..! purposely 
pass over. 1834 Medwin Angler in Wales II. 211 He had 
for field duty two fancy uniforms, a 1839 Longf. Hyperwi 
II. ix, A very tall man with fiery red hair and fancy, 
whiskers. i8.i|a Tennyson Pss. Sin 102 Fish ai'e we that love 
the mud, Rising to no fancy-flies. 1853 Fraser's Mag, 
June. XLVII. 680/2 A large assortment of fan cy^ breads, 
1866 Mrs. Whitney L. Goldth/waite ix, To grow intimate 
over tableau plans and fancy stitches. 1883 F* Ingersoll 
in Harper's Mag. 78/ x ‘ Fancy* flour differs from the 
ordinary superfine in that the middlings are ground through 
smooth rollers. 

b. Printing, (see qiiots.) 

1871 Amer. Encycl. Printing s.v. fob Letter, Job Letter 
may be conveniently divided into Plain, Fancy, Text, and 
Script. 1888 C. 1 *. Jacobi Prmiers' Voc. 4s Fancy rules, 
rules other than plain ones of various designs.^ Fmtcy ty/ es, 
founts of type of various kinds used for jobbing purposes, 
e. Of flowers, grass, etc. : Particoloured, striped. 
*793 G. Washington Ld. Writings 1891 XII. 37S From 
the lancy grass. . I have been urging for years . . the saving 
of seed. 1831 Beck's Florist 139 Mr. Ayres shewed his 
fancy Pelargonium. 1803 Webbs' Spring Catal.^ 65 Webbs’ 
Fancy Pansy, SoPerpetual fancy Carnation. 

d. ellipt. That deals in, or is concerned with the 
sale of, fancy goods. Fancy fair ', see F'air i c. 

1821 Blackw. Mag. X. 4 Haberdashers and others in the 
fancy line. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair\, She buy.s a couple 
of begilt Bristol boards at the Fancy Stationer’s. 1863 J-^C. 
Jeaffreson Sir Everards Dau. 113 A chattel for which 
a fancy-upholsterer in London would ask a strangely large 
number of pounds. 1876 IP’br/ifV. 17 A fancy-fair is one of 
the diversions of a London Season. 1883 Bookseller 5 Mar. 
317/2 A good Fancy Trade. 

e. fancy hall «« fancy dress ball (see Fancy 
DRESS sb.). 

1825 C. M. WE.STMACOTT Eng. spy II. 24 A grand fancy 
ball was to take place at the Argyle Rooms, 1836 Haw- 
thorne Amer. Noie-bks. (1883) 34 A Fancy Ball, in which 
the prominent American writers should appear, dressed in 
character. 

2. Added for ornament or extraordinary use. 

1794 Rigging <§• Seamanship I. 160 Famy-line is a rope 

used to overhaul the brails of some fore and aft sails. 1841 
R. H. Dana Seaman's Matt. 104 Fancy-line, a line rove 
through a block at the jaws of a gaff, used as a downhaul, 
1874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par. Churches 77 To increase 
the list of fancy and solo stops [in an organ], 

b, fancy roller (in a Carding-engine) : see 
qiiots. 

1830 specif. E. Leigh's Paietti No. 13027. 2 Thirdly^ in 
the employment of a ‘fancy roller' for partially stripping 
the main cylinder, such roller being Only partially clothed 
with card. 1873 E. Leigh Cotim Spinning 1. 144 For heavy 
carding a fancy roller, which is roller that overruns the 
periphery of the cylinder, is sometimes used with advantage 
. .[It] lifts the cotton that would otherwise get wedged in 
the wire of the cylinder, and thereby admits heavy carding, 

3. Calling forth or resulting from the exercise of 
fancy or caprice, a. Of an action : Capricious, 
whimsical. 

1646 Pagitt Heresiogr, (ed. 3) 118 Their own fancy pre- 
sumption they call . . ju.stifying faith, a xSao W. Irving 
Sketch Bk., Stratford-on-AvonixZS^)%"^o The Avon, .made 
a variety of the most fancy doublings. x32i Blackw. Mag. 
X. 417 Many a fancy flam was propo.sed. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw. xix, As a display of fancy shooting, it was extremely 
varied and curious. 

b. Of a price, rent, etc. : Estimated by caprice, 
rather than by actual value. So fancy stocks (cf. 
Fancy sb. 14). 

451838 Macaulay Life ^ Lett, (1883) II. 28 The fancy 
price which a peculiar turn of mind led me to put on my 
liberty. 1848 J. R. Bartlett Americanisfm 132 Fancy 
Stocks. A species of stocks which are bought and sojd to a 
great extent in New York. .Nearly all the fluctuations in 
their prices are artificial. ^ 1874 Micklethwaite Mod. 
Par. Churches 312 They will give a fancy price for a work 
by a Leighton. 1874 R. Tyewhitt Sketch. Club 197 To 
take a moor at a fancy rent. 1888 T. E. Holland in Times 
18 Aug. 8/4 The bombardment of an unfortified town.. for 
the purpose of enforcing a fancy contribution or ransom. 

c. Of an animal or bird : Of a kind bred for the 
development of particular * points’ or qualities. 
Also in fancy-farm : an experimental farm. 

1810 Sporting Mag. XXX VI. 10 A great many sorts of 
fancy-pigeons. x8r8 Scott Hrt.Midl. xlii, To engage him 
.. to superintend his fancy-farm in Dumbartonshire. 1831 
Mayhew Lond. Labour IL 54 A dog recommended by its 
beauty, or any peculiarity, .is a ‘fancy* animal. xWaGains- 
hurgh Times 20 Feb. in N. W. Litic. Gloss., ‘What sort of 
a dbg was it?’. .‘A fancy doK*- *881 J. C. Lyell Fa^tcy 
Pigeons Introd., Fancy pigeons from the lofts of well-known 
breeders, 

d. fancy franchise : one based on an arbitrarily 
determined qualification (see quot. 1868 ). 

18S8 Chamber^ Encycl. X. 695/2 The dual vote was early 
abandoned, and it.s abandonment involved that of the 
‘fancy’ franchises, .they propo.sed to give votes to all 
who paid ;^i annually in direct taxes tnot including licencesX 
who belonged to certain of the better educated professions, 
or who had ;^5o in a savings-bank or in the funds, 1889 
Tablet 21 Dec. 983 Fancy franchises were also abandoned. 

4. Based upon or drawn from conceptions of the 


FAM’D. 


fancy (sd, 3), as fancf pictu 7 ‘ey piece ^ Jforirait, 
sketch, 

1800 Mar. Eekjeworth Belinda (1832) 11 . 2 This picture 
is not a fancy-piece. tiSii Fuseli Led. Art iv. (1848) 
437 The Phantasiae of the ancients.. modern art.. in what 
is called Fanc5^-pictures, has. .debased. 1844 Whittier 
Tim Processions Prose Wks, 1889 "fhe carica- 

ture of our ‘general sympathizers ’..is by no means 
a fancy sketch. 1870 Emerson Soc. .J* SoUi.yArL Wks. 
(Bohn) III. 20 In sculpture, did ever anybody call the 
Apollo a fancy piece? 1873 Rogers ( 9 n^. (^^ 7 ^ 5 ) 

36 We. .look at this wonderful character as a fancy portrait. 

Fancy (fse'nsi), Z', Also a, 6 fancie, 6-7 
fansie, 8 fansy. jS. 6-7 plxartcie, -oy, (6 pliansie). 
[f. prec. sb. Cf. tbe older Fantasy v.} 

I. With reference to mental conception. 

1 . trans. To frame in fancy; to portray in the 
mind ; to picture to oneself ; to conceive, imagine. 
Also (with notion of Fancy sb, 3), to suppose one- 
self to perceive. 

1646 Sir T. Browne EL>. iv. xii. 215 Severall nations 

and ages do fancy unto themselves different years of 
danger. <n66i Fuller Worthies I. no It [Berk- 

shire] may be fancied in a form like a lute. 1713 Swift 
Cadenus 4* Vanessa, She fancies musick in his tongue. 
1748 Kaktl'by Obsenh Man i. iii. 327 Fansying to our- 
selves a confused Heap of Things. 1769 ywtius Lett, xx. 
97 The author is. .at liberty to fancy cases, and make, .com- 
parisons. i 85 o Thackeray Four Georges i. (1862) 31, 

I fancy a considerable shrewdness, .in his ways. 

absol. c 1698 Locke Cond. Underst. § 31 If all our Search 
has yet reach’d no farther than simile.. we rather fancie 
than know. 

b. with simple complement, ox to he \ To imagine 
(a person, oneself, a thing) to be (so and sob 
1663 Stillingfl. Orig, Sacr.m, iv. § 6 Some have fancyed 
the earth to bee as one great animal. 1698 tr. Dti Mont's 
Voy. Levant 61 , 1 fansi’d my self restor’d from Death to 
Life. 1728 Young L<yve Fame iii. Wks. (1757) ^^9 What 
most we wish, with ease we fansy near. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Vanderfut 5 *. i. ii Learning to fancy himself better than 
he is. 1836 Kane Arct. Ex fl, II. xxii. 218, I could have 
fancied it a walrus. 1869 J. Martineau Ess. II. 64 He 
fancies himself not in the senate, but on the bench, 
f c. with inf. as obj. Ohs, 

1736 J. M. tr. Tragic, Hist. Cheif. de Vmidray 157 He, 
at last, fancy’d to have found the Mystery of it. 1734 A. 
Murphy Gray's Inn Journal 194 No. 83, I fancied 

to myself to see my amiable Country-women engaged in a 
deep Debate. 

d. with obj. and inf or object clause. Also, 
t To represent imaginatively. 

1531 Bp. Garwner Explic. true Cath. Fayih 137 Fansinge 
that as one waue in the water thrusteth away an other, so 
doth one fourme an other. 1630 R. Johnson’s Kingd. ^ 
Commiu, 64 The figure of Europe is fancied to resemble a 
Queene. 1638 Baker tr. Balzads Lett, II. 64 Imploy- 
ments, in which I fancy in my minde, we may spend our 
time. 1654 tr. Scudery's Curia Politw ^ A device, .which 
fansied me to passe beyond Hercules's Pillars. ax6Bz Sir 
T. Browne Tracts (16^^ ) 107 He is aptly phancied even still 
revengefully to pursue his hated Wife. 1791 Mrs. Rad- 
CLiFFE Rom, Forest x. She almost fancied she heard voices 
swell in the storm. 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (iSSpi I. 7 We 
read Bingham, and fancy we are studying ecclesiastical 
history. 

e. In colloq, use often in the imperative as an 
exclamation of surprise. Also absol, 

1834 yi'E.Xi'Nxvi Angler in Wales 1 . 159 Fancy me boxed up 
in the narrow vehicle. 1850 Lang IVaftd. India 13 Fancy 
we three meeting again in the Himalaya mountains ! t86x 
Thackeray Papers, On being /mnd out 126 Fancy 

all the boys in all the school being whipped. 1881 Grant 
White Eng. Without Within xn. 388 Fancy, now I [in 
England] a very common expression or surprise. 

tf. To fancy out\ lo represent by an image; 
to exemplify, Obs, rare. 

*669 Sturmy Mariners Mag, 'vx, 105 The two later 
Motions are fancied out unto us, by a Man turning a Crane- 
Wheel, or Grind-stone 365 times round, while a Worm., 
creeps once round the contrary way. 

2 . To believe without being able to prove; to 
have an idea that. Frequently in I fancy ; I rather 
think. 

1672 Sir C. Lyttelton in Hatton Corr. (1878)99, 1 phancy 
the Dukes match y* Archduchesse is a little dulld. 
1790 T. Jefferson Writ.(i85g) *62 This day, I fancy, 
will determine whether we are to be removed to Philadel- 
phia or not. 1823 Corbett Ri^r. Rr'des (1885) II. 33 The 
estate is, I fancy, theirs yet. 1883 F. M. Peard Contrad. 
xviii, We fancy she is engaged to a Mr. Atherton. 

3 . To liken (a thing) in fancy fto; to transform 
(it) rare. 

1646 Buck Rich. HI. Ded., I fancy them to our shad- 
dowes. 1801 Southey Thalaba iv. ix, Hast thou never, 
in the twilight, fancied Familiar object into some strange 
shape? 1868 Lowell Witchcraft Prose Wks. 1890 11 . 356 
The first child that ever bestrode his father’s staff, and 
fancied it into a courser, 

+ 4 . To arrange in or according to fancy, or 
with artistic taste; to contrive, devise, design, plan. 

1624 Massinger Pari, Love iv. ii, Something I must 
fancy, to dissuade him From doing sudden violence on 
himself. 1635 Swan Spec. M, v. § 2 (1643) 136 They 
[painters] fashion diversly according to their skill in phancy- 
ingthe laying of theircolours. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(1677) 145 The figure of a Horse preparing to defend himself 
against a Lion ; but so rarely fancim as gains the Sculptor 
praise, 1716 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. (1763^ I. vii. 32 
Furniture . . so well fancied and fitted up. ^1759 Goldsm. 
The Bee No. 2 On Dress, Clothes . . fancied by the artist 
who dresses the three battalions of Guards, 1759 B. Martin 
Nat. Hist. Eng, I. 298 The mourning Pallases at the Base 
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of It (a martial Figure] are both well fansied and well 
adapted. 

1 5 , To allot or ascribe in fancy. ^ Obs. 
a 1643 W. Cartwright Ordinary iv. ii, I fancy’d you a 
beating. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i, vi. 23 To fancy 
wings unto Daedalus. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. 
Ivi. (1739) 103 Fame hath fancied him that Title. 

6. To have a good conceit of, plume oneself upon 
(oneself, one’s own actions or qualities), ^ colloq. 

1866 Daily Tel. 20 Jan, 8/1 He ogles, he ‘fancies himself'. 
1886 H. Conway Living or Dead viii, I was conceited and 
fancied my game at whist. 

II. With reference to fondness or liking. 

t 7 . a. To be to the fancy of ; to please, b. To 
attach by ‘ fancy ’ or liking to. Obs. rat^e. 

1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. (1890) III. 431 The sauourous 
fruict, .fansied the sensuall taste of Adams Wyfe. <71590 
Greene Fr, Bacon (1630} 17 Fast fancied to the Keepers 
bonny Lasse. 

8. To take a fancy to ; to entertain a liking for ; 
to be pleased with ; to like. a. with obj, a person. 
(In early use often - to lie or fall in love with.) 

1345 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke i. 54 The people of 
Israel, .as a people more derely beloued and fansyed. 1568 
Grafton Chron. II. 225 She went as simply as .she might, 
to thentent that the king should not phansie her. 1596 
Shaks. Tam, Shr. ii. i. 12, I neuer yet beheld that speciall 
face, Which I could fancie, more then any other. 1614 
Raleigh Hist. World 1. i. §k 199 Ninus . . fancied her so 
strongly, as, (neglecting all Princely respects) he took her 
from her husband. 1663-4 Drvden Rival Ladies i. ii, I do 
not think she fancies much the man. 1838 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. 1 . 95 Carlyle breakfasted withMoore. .and fancied him. 

absol. 1588 Greene Periniedes 53 Sheepheards^can fancie, 
but they cannot saye. 1601 Shaks. Tivel, N. n. v,_ 29 
Should shee fancie, it should bee one of my complection. 
1713 Swift Cadenus ttf Vanessa, Five thousand guineas 
in her purse ! I’he doctor might have fancy’d worse, 
b. w'ith obj. a thing ; also f with mf as obj. 

1598 B. JoNSON Ev. Man in Hum. i. i. Not to spend 
Your coyne on euery bable, that you phansie. ^ 1644 Milton 
Ariop. (Arb.) 39 Burning. .what they fansied noL 1669 
A. j^ROWNE Ars Piet. App. (1675) 24 One phansies to 
draw Pictures by the Life. 1727 Pope, &c. Art of Sinking 
1 19 Throw all the adventures you fancy into one tale. 
1852 Mrs, Stowe Hncle Tom's C. xx, Miss Ophelia was 
uneasy that Eva should fancy Topsy’s .society so much. 
Mod. The patient may eat anything that he fancies. 

III. 9 . To breed (animals or birds) ; to grow- 
(plants) .so as to develop in them conventional 
‘ points ' of beauty. Also, simply to breed. 

1831 Mayhew Labour 15 Pigeons are ‘fancied’ 

to a large extent. 1876 [see Fancying z>bl. jrA]. 

Hence Pamoying vbl. sb., the action of the verb 
in various senses ; also co?tcr. something that one 
fancies. 

1662 Petty Taxes 6 Civil wars are.. caused by peoples 
fansying that [etc.], a 1729 S. Clarke Serm. 1 . 1 1738) xl. 252 
A childish, .imagination, that God is pleas’d with their . . 
fansying that they believe they know not what. _ 1758 
Franklin Let. Wks. 1887 III. 8 Another of my fancyings. . 
a pair of silk blankets, a 1839 Praed Poems (1864 > II. 184 
The fancyings of fancy costumes. 1876 Encycl. Brit. IV. 
249/2 ‘Fancying* is not governed by rule.s identical with 
those which regulate breeding for economic purposes. 
1889 Athensewn 16 Nov. 667/3 The excellent fancying of 
the little ‘ genteel ’ colony in Bankside. 

Fancy dress, sb. 

1. A costume arranged according to the wearer’s 
fancy, usually representing some fictitious or his- 
torical character. Also atirib. in fancy dress hall, 

1770 Mad, D’Arblay Diary xo Jan., I was soon 

found out by Miss Lalause, who,.had on a fancy dress., 
much in the style of mine, a 183X Macaulay Life < 5 - Lett, 
{1883) I. 225 The fancy-dresses were worn almost exclu- 
sively by the young ladies. 

2 . A dress with ornamental trimming. 

1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey i. i, His curly locks, and his 
fancy dress. 

Fancy dress, V. rare-'^. titans. To array or 
clothe in a fancy dress. 

1878 Mxsque Poets 226 Nothing can exceed a woman’s 
tact In fancy-dressing both herself and fact. 

Hence Pancy dressed ppL a., Panoy dressing 
vbl. sb. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xv, Never was such ingenious postur- 
ing, as his fancy-dressed friends exhibited. 1^8 Thackisra v 
Van, Fair lit, Pitt Crawley.. reprobated in strong terms 
the habit of play acting and fancy dressing. 

Pancye’tte. notue-wd. A little fancy. 
a 1834 Coleridge Marginalia in Blackm. Mag. CXXXI. 
(1882) Jan., 125 [Two Fanwettes, as Coleridge names them, 
at the end of a volume of Fichte]. 

Fancy man. a. A man who is fancied; a 
sweetheart. b ./4 - The fancyi^t Fakcy sb, ii b). 
e. slattg. A man who lives upon the earnings of a 
prostitute. 

a, 183s Marryat Jac. Faiihf, xUii, One day the sergeant 
was the fancy man, and the next day it was Tom. 1847-78 
Halliwell s. V. Fancy^ A sweetheart is still called a fancy- 
man. 

b. 1847-8 H. Miller Impr. xtv, (1837) 247 , 1 should 
have succeeded in astonishing the * fancy-men '. 1870 Emer- 
son Soc. ^ Solit. X. 213 Fancy-men, patrons of the cock-pit 
and the ring. 

C. 1821 P. Egan Tom <j- Jerry Although One of the 
Fancy, he was not a fancy-man. 1851 Mayhew Loud. 
Labour I. 178 The women of the town buy of me. . for them- 
selves and their fancy men. rSgo Spectator 6 Dec. 825/2 
They will bear from the ‘ fancy-man ' any usage, however 
brutal. 


Fa'ticy WOrlc. Ornamental, as opposed to 
plain, w(S:k, esp. in needlework, crochet, knitting, 
or the like ; rarely, a piece of such work. 

1842 F. D. Bennett Whaling Voy. II. 91 Their domestic 
manufactures are chiefly, .fancy works, executed with the 
split leaves of the fan-palm. 1866 Mrs. Gaskell Wives 
Dau. xiv. (1S67J 142 You don’t do fancy-work ! 
b. slafig. In phrase ‘ To take in fancy %vork : 
to be addicted to secret prostitution ’ (Farmer), 
t Fandj fond,, sb. Obs. [f. next vb.] a. The 
action of trying ; trial, proof, experience, b. The 
state of being tried ; a trial, a temptation. 

a. c 1250 Gen. <!;• Ex. 336 Of fiis fruit wile ic hauen fond. 
<*1300 Cursor M. 4333 iCott.) Sco broght him [Joseph] to 
he fand. Ibid. 24364*' Cott.) Hard faand i ^ar-of fand. 

b. a 1300 Cursor M. 25x75 (Cott. pat thoru ouer cuming 
o hat faand He mai he mede haf ai iast[and]. 145* Pol. 
Poems (Rolls) II. 230 Yef the commyns of Englonde Helpe 
the kynge in his fonde. 

t Fand, fond, z'. Obs. Forms : a. i famdian, 
-igan, 2-3 fandien, 2-4 fondien, 3-5 lbiid(e(n, 
so//th. dial, vonden, -ien, {^feonden), 3-4 faand, 
(faunde), 4-5 fand'^e, Sc. faynd, 4-5 found(e, 
(5 foond, fownd(e). / 3 . i ^efan-, ^ofondian, 
3’i(y)vonden, ifonden. [OE.fam/ian,iefmdmn 
= dFris.jand/a, OS. fandbn to tempt, visit (Du. 
vanden to visit a woman after her confinement), 
OFlO.fantbn to visit (the mollt.G.fahndcn, to raise 
hue and cry, is commonly believed to be identical 
in spite of unsolved phonetic difficulties). 

The pa. t. and pa. pple. occas. appear in contracted forms 
fond (i6th c.),fonte fi4th c. '.] 

1 . tratis. To put to the proof, try, test (a person 
or thing) ; to make trial of (one's stiength, skill) ; 
to taste (food, etc.) ; in eaily use with gen. 

C893 K. jElfred Oros. i. xii. § 4 pact hajm weorce nanum 
men £cr ne geri&e bet to fandianne bonne haem wyrhtan 
he hit worhte. ciooo Ags. Gosp, Mark viii. ir And ha 
ferdon ha pharisei. -and his fandedon. cxzos Lay. 25842 
pat he fehten mihte and fondien [4*1275 fondie] hine seolue. 
Ibid. 30092 Heore mnines heo iiondeden wel ueole .sic)en. 
c 1230 Hall Meid, 29 To fonde h® hwel 5 er hu beo treowe. 
<*1300 Cursor M. 2902 (Cott.) Mani man. -ham-self can 
noher faand \G(ltt. fonde] ne feil 1340-70 Aiisaunder 107 
Now fares Philip h« bee too fonden his niyght. 1375 
Barbour Bruce vi. 618, 1 will, .se qubat fors that thai can 
faynd. V re 1400 Morte Arth. 3372 B’onde of the fyneste, 
thow freliche byerne. 1400 50 Alexander 6Bt Quod 
Alexander to Hs athill as he his arte fandis. c 1460 Towm- 
ley Mysi. 36 My servand I will found and frant. 

absol. a 1300 Cursor M. 542 pe erth [gi.s man] pe tast, to 
fele and faand. 

b. With sentence as obj . : To prove, try to find 
out, see. 

a 1000 Runic Poem 25 (Gr.) Garseej fandaS, hwa?fier ac 
haebbe secSele treowe. a 1000 Cmituon's Gen. 2410 (Gr.) 
Ic wille fandigan nu. .hwmt pa men don. c 1205 Lay. 2^49 
Ic wille fondien whulchere beo mi beste freond, c 1250 Gen, 
4* E.V. 5946 Ic sal fonden and sen Quat tiding so it cam on 
Se ni^t. 4^1300 Harrow. Hell 68 Forte, .fonden how we 
pleyeh here, c 1440 York Mysi. xx. 264 , 1 schali thynke on 
ham we!e To ffonde what is tolowand. 

c. To examine, scan. 

13.. Pearl xv, (Gollancz) Her figure fyn quen I had 
fonte. 

d. To ‘tempt’, ‘prove’ (God). In early use 
const, gen. after OE. 

c xxqs Lamb. Horn. 93 Hwi iwearfS bine swa h®t dttr- 
sten foniJian godes. a 1300 £. JE. Psalter cv[i], 14 pai 
fanded God in drines, 137s Barbour Bruce xn. 364 Thai 
f^nd god all too gretumly. 

2 . To endeavour to lead into evil ; to tempt 

c 117S Lamb. Horn, 67 He fondede god solf mid his 
wrenche. cizooOumin 5945 He purrh pe la)>e gast Wass 
sippenn fandedd prij^ess. c *275 Passion 28 in 0 . Ii. Misc. 
(i: 872> 38 For to oeoh yuonded of sathanas pen olde. 1340 
\yenb. 15 Zuo hep pe dyeuel diuerse maneres. .to uondi jk 
.uolk, (?i375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Andreas 167 Scho me 
fandyt besily To syne with hyr in Uchory. 1393 Lancl. 
P, PI. C. xv. 120 In whiche flood pe feend fondep nian. 

b. Ill good or neutral sense : To try to induce 
(to do something). 

C1425WYNTOUN Cron. VI. xviii. 276 He bym fandyde.. 
of Scotland to tak pe crowne. 

3. a. To have experience of, deal with (a per- 
son) ; to have (carnal) acquaintance with. b. To 
make experiment with (a thing) ; to prove, try. 

e. absol. To have experience (of something im- 
plied). 

a X175 Cott. Horn. 239 God purh his mucele milce ne letes 
us nefer fandie, <;i2oo 7 rin. Coil. Horn. 224 Hudde he 
fonded sume stunde, he wolde seggen o?(er. <71320 Sir 
Tristr. 860 ^ongling . Fole.s thou wendest to fand. 
<21330 Roland^ V. 470 So hard he was to fond. 1340 70 
Aiisaunder 740 Hee.. fonded hur flcshlych or hce fare 
wolde. cx^zo Pallad. on Hush. 1. 1137 But malthts colde 
in other crafte thou founde. Ibid. in. 551 Cannetes nowe 
with craftes may be fande. c 1450 Minmr Salnacionn 741 
Marie fande first the avowe of gloriuuse maydenhede- 

4 . To enquire ; lo seek, look for ; to enquire 
into (a matter) ; to search (a place), explore (a 
track). Also const, of to enquire about, hence, to 
care for. 

<r 1225 After. R. 104 Of smelles. .ne uond ich nout much- 
eles. <^1340 Cursor M. 6441 (Trin.) pis ille folk was 
wantoun to fonde pat moyses hadde vndir honde. Ibid. 
10840 (Trin.) pis aungel sende pe trinite. . Nazareth pe toim 
to fond, a 140(^x450 A lexander 4871 pat pan fonde all pe 
flote fiftene dayis. c 1420 Chfon. Vilod. 640 pey, .vondeden 
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y place, and made hit ryde Tyll [etc.], f 342^ Wyntoun 
Cmi. vn. ix. 369 pai fayndyd oi pis pe kyngis wille. 
b. ai!>sa/. To ask. 

1340-70 Alisminder 1034 Leeue fader, .fonde I, meetell 
The sterre pat yee staren on sticketh it in heuin. 

5. To attempt, try. Const, to with inf, 

■a I22S Marker. 10 pene acursede gast paet feonde^ to 
fordo me. 1297 R. Glouc.(i724) 455 5e stall ewardes kny^tes, 
pat..pes kyng vondep bryng_ to no:te. c 1300 Cursor M. 
21224 (Cott.) Mani oipermen in strijf B'anded for to foluhis 
Hjf. 137s Barbour Bruce i. 42 The barnage. .fayndyt fast 
To cheyss a king. 1387 Trevisa Higtien (Rolls) vll. 7 
Elsynus bisshop of Wynchestre. .fondede to have pe see. 
c 1430 St. Cuthhert (Surtees) 1750 Let vs fande som helpe 
to gett, 1494 Fabyan Chron, vii. 304 He fond yd to put 
prerogatyue. .from y munkys. 1590 Spenser F, Q. hi. vii. 
26 For in the sea to drowne herselfe she fond, Rather then 
of the tyrant to be caught. 

absol. Gaw. ^ Gr. Kut. 563 What may mon do 

hot Fonde? 

. b. To busy oneself. 

c 1330 Will. Palerne 1682 In pe kechene..am crafti men 
..pat fast fonden alday to flen wilde bestes. 

6 . To attempt, undertake (a deed). Also with 
sentence as ohj.'. To take care, see (that). 

Beowulf Q.i,SA ponne se an hafaS purh deaSes nyd dseda 
gefondad. ^51300 Beket 676 He wende him. .into the see 
passage forto fonde. 1307 Elegy Edw. /. v, Thou hevedest 
sunne, That thou the coun.sail wolde.st fonde, To latte the 
wille of kyng Edward To wend to the holy londe. ? a 1400 
Morte A rih. 656 Ffaunde my fforeste?:: be ffrythede. c 1400 
Melayne 1401 I'hou fayles of that thou fande. a 1440 Sir 
Degrev. 120 He was in the holy lond, Dede of armes for 
to fFond. ai 4 S 5 Holland Hottlaie xlvii, ^aipe, thocht 
he 5ong was, to faynd his offens, 

7 . To acquit oneself (well) ; also with refl. pron. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace ix. 1273 Thai had. .fayndyt thaim 

rycht weill. Ibid, x. 1026 A. .knycht. .fayndyt weill amang 
his enemys keyn. 

8. To proceed; also with refl.pron. 5= Found«;,1 

a 1340 Cursor M, 12978 (Cott.) Apon pe heist fell he faand. 
a 3400-50 Alexander 2671 pan fandis he furth in-to pe 
fild. c 1440 York Mysi. xviii. 149 Fande pe furthe faste 
for to flee, c idso Sir Lambewell 517 in Furniv. Percy Folio 
I. 360 A softly pace her palfray fand. 

Fand, obs. pa. t. of Find. 

Fandang (fsendse-q) dial. [See nextl. See qnot 
1876 Robinson Whitby Gloss. (E. D. S.), Fandangs . .iha 
fanciful adornments in personal attire, trinkets. 

Hence raada'afroas a. Pompous, showy. 

1797 Mrs. a M. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) HI. 277 
A parcel of nonsense about jukes and lords, and them sort 
of fandangus tnimpery. 

Fandangle (f^ndse-ngl). oollocj. [An arbitrary 
formation ; perh. suggested by next.] Fantastic 
ornament ; nonsense, tomfoolery. 

x88o World of Cant xxiv. 196 A girl is sure to keep up 
some of the old fandangle of her mother. 3887 Jessopp 
A ready viii. 232 A solo with no end of shakes and trills and 
fandangle.s. 

Fandango (f^ndjemgt?). [a. Sp. fandango ; 
alleged to be of negro origin.] 

1 . A lively dance in | lime, very popular in Spain 
and Spanish America. 

^ 17, . Elie. Carter Lett, (1808) 138 You are twirled round 
in t\it/andango of the world. 1774 Mad. D’Arblay Ea 7 ’ly 
Diary (ij 8 g> 1 . 286 Upon my word, the fandango, like the 
allemande, requires sentiment, to dance it well. 1812 S. 
Rogers Yoy. Columbus v, 146 With gipsy maid Dancing 
Fandangos in the chestnut shade. 3863 Ouida Held in 
Bondage (3870) 56 Scores of Castilllan girls I have seen 
doing the fandango. 

b. Mus. A tune to which the fandango is danced. 
3^ H. Wells Constantia Neville (ed. 2) I. 258 Spanish 
ladies, with guittars..who never had read of a fandango. 
1851 Maynis Reid Scalp Hunt Iviii, The music com- 
mences. It is a merry air—a fandango. t866 Engel Nat. 
Mus. i. 30 Gluck adopted in his ballet *Don Juan’ a well- 
known Spanish fandango, 

2 . A social assembly for dancing, a ball. 

In i8th c. common in English use ; now only U, S.t or 
with reference to foreign countrie.s. 

3760-72 tr.^ yuan ^ Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) I. 39 One of the 
most favourite amusements of the natives here, is a ball, 
or Fandango. 1766 C. Anstey Bath Guide xiii. 14 She 
loves an Assembly, Fandango, or Rout. 1785 Cowper 
Faithful Bird 33 Satisfied with noise, Fandango, ball, and 
rout 1 3854 Bartlett Mex. Boundary I. xviii. 429 A per- 
p^ual fandango was thus kept up day and night. 

3. = Fandangle., 

3856 Miss Mulock Halifax x. (1859) 309 No fripperies or 
fandangos of any sort. 

4. attrih.y zs, fandangoMrd. 

3871 J. F. FIamilton in /iJ/s 305 The natives [of Brazill 
call_ them Fandango birds, and say that they are in the 
habit of performing a dance. 

nonce>-wd To dance a fandango. 
3834 Beckford Italy XI. 364 Thirteen or fourteen couples 
started, .and fandangoed away, 
t Famder, fonder^ Ohs. [f. Fand v, ,+-br U] 
A tempter. 

Cttrsor M. 25369 (Cotton Galba) Fals fanders [we] 
here haue thrin. 3340 Ayenb. 116 pe dyeuel is }>e uondere, 

t Fa'nding, fo'nding^ vhl. sb. Ohs. [f. Fand 

Z/. + -INGI.] 

1 . The action of trying, a. A testing or putting 
to the proof; atrial. 

a 3300 Cursor J/. 7231 (GStt) Ofte in fanding men Andes 
sua [etc.]. <^3400 Gamelyn 347, I ne did it noght bro'jer 
but for a fondyng. c 3450 Si. Cuthhert And send him 
fandyngs many ma. 34. . yiiesu 20 in Furniv. Ballads from 
MSS, I. 320 Brettyng of benes & fondyng of folesu 
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b. A trying to do or find out something; an 
attempt, experiment. 

a xooo Caedinotfs Gen, 1432 (Gr.) He.. of earce forlet.. 
haswe culufran on fandunga. <2x300 Cursor M. 37756 
(Cott.) All pair fanding was for noght. c 1340 /5zV. 23776 | 
(Fairf.) Wip-outen ani fonding of 1373 Barbour ! 

Bruce IV. 691 Thai, .maks fanding Off things to cum to haiff 
knawing, 

2 . Temptation. 

C300O .(Elfric Interr, Sigewtdji (Mac Lean) Ixix, He 
wyle p«t hi beon pe gepungenran on pmre fandunge, 
c 317s Lamb. Horn. 69 pet ure leue beo ure sceld a5ein pes 
fondes fondunge. a 3300 Cursor M. 25111 (Cott.) Lede pou 
ys in na fanding. a 1340 Hampole Psalter xvii. 32 In pe 
i sail be outreft fra fandynge. 3377 Langl. P. PL B. xiv. 
298 pe fyfte is, ,a frende in alle fondynges. 1426 Audelay 
Poems 23 Fore one fonding of the fynd fulfyl your forward. 
3496 Dives ^ Pattp. (W. de W.) x. iii. 374/1 The fende . . 
stange. .Adam, .with his wycked fondynge. 

3 . ? A tempting of Providence. Cf. Fand v. 1 d. 

137s Barbour ni. 289 For-owt fayntice or yheit 

faynding. 

t Fane, sh.^ Ohs. Also 5 fayne, 5-6 pbane, 7 
faine ; and see Vane. [Common Teut. : OE. 
fana wk. masc. — Oyf&.fana^ OS, and 01 A.Qf.fano 
(fjtx.f alined ^ Goth, fana^ ON. {gunn-) fani (,Da. 
fane., Sw, fana ; the mod.Icel. fdni,^ * buoyant, 
high-flying person is unconnected).] 

1 . A flag, banner, pennant. 

a 1000 Boeth. Metra i. 10 Fana hwearfode scir on sceafte. 
<71325 Coerde L. 3893 They trumpyd and her baners dis- 
playe Off sylk, sendel, and many a fane. 3439 Test Ebor. 

II. (Surtees 1227 A grete salte salar gilte with hanars and fanes. 
3503 Hawes Exainp. Virt, iii. 31 The towres. .With fanes 
wauerynge in the wynde, 3673 R. Bohun Disc. Wind 72 
The Fanes of ships. 3732 Land. Gaz. No. 5053/3 Ensigns, 
Jacks, Pendants and Fanes. 1806 Naval Chron. XV. 394 
On the fane of her fore-mast, is the date. 

2. A weathercock. See Vane. 

c 3386 Chaucer Clerks T. 940 O stormy poeple . . ever 
untrewe. .and chaungyng as a fane. 3483 Cath, Angl. 122 
A F ayne of a schipe . . ubi a weder coke. 0x330 Barclay AfzVr. 
Gd. Manners (1570) B iv, Varying as fanes erect vnto the 
winde. ? 1635 Glapthorne Lady Mother in. i. in Bullen 
O. PI. (1883) II. 142 Light faines erected on the tops Of 
lofty structures. 3773 J. Noorthouck Hist, London 611 
The turret, .from its top rises a ball that supports the fane. 

Fane shli- poet. Also 7 fawne, 5--7 

phaue. [ad. l,..fdn~tim temple.] A temple. 

14.. Lvdg. Lyfe of our (Caxton) H j, To haue 

answer.. How long this fane ryal of asyse . . .sholde last. 
1430 — Chron. Troy 11. xiii, In this phane . . they knele. 
3563-87 Foxe A. ^ M. (1596) 107/x The idolatrous tem- 
ples and phanes. 3637 Heywood Dial. iv. 62 The phane 
Where the two brothers deify’d remain. 1727-46 Thomson 
Summer 769 Where palaces, and fanes, and villas rise. 
3814 Scott Ld. of Isles iv. x. To old Iona's holy fane. 3850 
Tennyson In Mem. Ivi, Man, her last work., built him 
fanes of fruitless prayer. 

transf&ndfg. a x 6 i 8 Sylvestbr Du Bartas, Panareius 
656 Long live the Story Of Valiant Princes in the Fane of 
Glory. <zx83p Praed (3864) 11. 54 The fane where 

Fashion dwells, ‘Lyce’s Academy for Belles*. 

Hence fPaned ppL a. [-f-ED^], having a fane; 
enshrined. 

3633 Ford Love’s Sacr. 11. «, Such, .as might well become 
The shrine of some fan’d Venus. 

Fane (f^^u), sb.^ Ohs. (See quots.) 

c 1000 .S’zzjr. Leechd. II, 138 Drenc wip feondseocum men, 
of ciricbellan to drincanne.. fane, finul [etc.]. 1597 Gerarde 
Herbal Supp. to Gen. Table, Fane, white Flower deluce, 
3878 Britten & Holland PlanUn., Fane . . 9 ,oxsit. white- 
flowered Iris, but we cannot determine the species. 

Fane (f^^n), shA Sc. [Cf. Sw. fan the devil.] 
An elf, a fairy. 

1806 Train Poet. Reveries, Witch Inverness 300 Kate was 
haunted wi’ a fane. Ibid. 27 Every fane, .in thy breast. 

Pane, Sc. f. of Fain, Feign. 

Pane, obs. f. of Fan sh. 

Pane, Sc. pa. t. of Fine v. to finish. 

Paneer, obs. f. of Veneeb. 

!1 Fanega (fanrga). Also 7 banega. [Sp. 
fanega. 2 \sq hanega.'\ 

1 , A Spanish measure of quantity, usually equal 
to a bushel or a bushel and a half. 

350a Arnold Chron, 158 He promysed him of whete and 
barly XXV. fanegas. t 6 oo J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa lU 372 
Everie Hanega of come that is ground in Fez. 3760-72 
tr, yuan <$• Ulloa’s Voy. {td. 3) 11. 283 The fanega costs 
here only ten or twelve rials, or two dollars. 3850 B. Tay- 
lor Eldorado vii. (1862) 63 We purchased half a fanega — a 
little more than a bushel— of wheat, for $5. 

2 , A measure for land. 

3852 Th. Ross tr. Humboldt’s Trav. X. xv. 478 In this 
country five thousand three hundred coffee-trees are gener- 
ally planted in a fanega of ground. 

Fan-fan (fsemfsem). [Formed by repeating the 
first syllable of Fanny.] A pet dog. 

3834 Erased s Mag. X. 169 The noble now upon his fan- 
fan spends Revenues large ; her puppies are his friends. 

Fanfarade (fmnmr^kd). rare. [f. next -h -ade.] 
«=Fanpaee, . 

1883 R. Brown in Fortn. Rev. i Sept. 386 Ushered into 
the world with a louder fanfarade of literary trumpeters. 
3884 Blackmore Hist SirF. Upmore 1. 319 The infectious 
fanfarade of the great Rogue’s March, 

11 Fanfare (fsenfe^-Jt, fanfar). Also 6 fampbar, 
7 erroneously farfara. [Fr. fanfare perhaps 
an echoic word.] A flourish, call, or short tune, 
sounded by trumpets, bugles, or hunting-horns. 


3769 Grassineau Mus. Diet App. 20 (T.) Fanfare, [is] a 
sort of military air or flourish . .performed by tmmpets, and 
imitated by other instruments. 1836 'iiCcsxT Old Mart. x\. 
Amid the fanfare of the trumpets. 3863 Longf, Falc. 
Federigo 223 Fanfares by aerial trumpets blown. 1887 Grove 
Diet. Mus. IV. 470 They [horns] were used . . for playing 
merry fanfares, .when the huntsmen . . returned home, 
b. transf fg. 

a 1605 Montgomeri e Welcome Ld. Semple 40 My trompet, 
to, sail sound The famphar of thy fame. 3628 Le Grys tr. 
Barclay’s Arsenis 159 The farfaras of Drummes and 
Trumpets. 1676 Temple Let. to KingfR\%. 1731 11. 423 
After all his Fanfares about a separate Peace. 3878 L. W. 
M. Lockhart Mine is Thine II. xxiv, 130 The harsh fan- 
fares of forced laughter. 

Hence Fa'nfhre v. intr.,, to sound a fanfare. 

3860 Russell Diary India II. 237 As we moved the 
Trumpets fanfared the Drums rattled. 

11 Fanfaron (fmmfar^n), sb. {a.'). Also 7 fan- 
far oone, -rrone, 8 -ran, 9 -roon. [F. fanfaron^ 
i. fanfare.^ . 

1 . A blusterer, boaster, braggart. 

1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman d>Alf. 11, 62 They 
should not play the Fanfarrones. 3694 R. L’Estrange 
Fables 137 I'here are fanfarons in the tryals of wit too, as 
well as in feats of Arms, 1734 H. Walpole Lett. H. Mann 
^1834) III cclviii. 78 An excellent fanfaron, a Major Wash- 
ington. 3863 Sal A Dutch Piet xix, 297, 1 . .always set him 
down as a vapouring fanfaroon. 

b. Const, of One who makes a parade ^some- 
thing; a trumpeter ^ 

3857 Fonblanque Life Sf Lab. (1874) 273 He is a little 
fanfaron of his virtues. x88o McCarthy Own Thnes I. ii. 
27 He became the fanfaron of vices which he never had, 

c. attrib. or adj. Braggart, boastful, 

3670798 Lassels Voy. Italy I. Pref., He must not follow 
them in all their Phantastical and fanfaron clothings. 1716 
M. Davies Athen. Brit m, Diss. upon Pallas Anglic. 21 
These Fanfaran or Thrasonick Romlsts. 3833 Soc. Life 
Eng. ^ France ii. 74 Blood . . seems to have been a sort of 
fanfaron assassin. 

^2. « Fanfare. 

3848 Lvtton Harold II. ix. ii. 298 Amidst a loud fan- 
faron of fifes and trumpets. 

Fanfaronade (fmmfar^n^'d, fanfarOTiad), sh 
Also 9 fanfaronnade, -arronade. [ad. F. fan^ 
faronnade, f. fafifaron. Cf. Sp. fanfarronada.l 
1 . Boisterous or arrogant language, boastful as- 
sertion, brag ; ostentation ; an instance of this. 

3632 Urquhart yeweiyfk$H (1834) 2x7 The Gasconads of 
France, Rodomontads of Spain, Fanfaronads of Italy, 
a 3745 Swift Pref. Bp, Sarum’s Intro. Wks. 1841 X. 
379 D, The bishop copied this proceeding from the fan- 
faronade of Monsieur Bouflleurs. 3784 Bage Barham 
Downs II. 259 He damned her ingratitude j She, his fan- 
farronade. 3789 Mrs. Piozzi youm, France I, 24 [It] 
diverted me . . by the fanfaronades that it contained. 3814 
Scott Diary 24 Aug., He seems to. .act. .like a chief, with- 
out the fanfaronade of the character. 3865 Kingsley Hereno. 
xii. (3866) 165 They outvied each other in impossible fan- 
larronades. 

•[12. « Fanfare. 

xZxa Examiner xz Oct, 652/2 The fanfarronade . . of the 
favourite Hussars. 1863 Dutton Cook F. Foster’s D. i, 
So much by way of a fanfaronade before the showman pulls 
the strings. 

Hence Famfaxona'de v. intr., to bluster, 
swagger. Fa:ufarona*ding' vhl. sb. and ///, a. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. IL t. viii. 58 With ceremonial 
evolution and manoeuvre, with fanfaronading . . they made 
oath, .to stand faithfully by one another. Ibid. II, vi. viii, 
422 Fanfaronading emigrants. 3878 Bayiub. Purit. Rev. v, 
X57 His professed contempt for impossibility was useful only 
for fanfaronading purposes. 

Fanfarra'do. mnee-wd. « Fanfare. 

3824 Galt Rothelan III. 230 My arrival was announced 
to the ducal court with a great fanfarrado. 

+ Fa*nfireluclle, v. Obs. Also 7 fanferlticbe. 
[ad. F. fanfrelucher in same sense.] intr. To 
trifle ; to act wantonly. Also, to fanfreluche it. 

3633 Urquhart Rabelais n. xxiii, They jumd and fan- 
freluched at every fields end. a 1693 Ibid. in. xxxL 265 By 
dufling and fanferluching it. .Thirty times a day. 

Fanfal (fsemful). [f. Fan jA -f -ful.] As much 
as a fan [if an sb. i a] will contain. 

3806-7 A Young Agric. Essex (1813) I. iio, 3 corn fans- 
ful of chaff each horse per week, at 6 d. per fanful. 

Fazig’ (fseq), sb. Also 7 pbang(e. [OE.fang, 
cogn. with. OFris. fang m,, ON. fang n., MliG. 
fang, vane m., repr. OTeut. *fango-, f, root of 
(see Fang 7?.).] 

I. The act or fact of catching or seizing, 
f 1 . A capture, catch. Also a tight grasp, a 
grip. In fang with ; in the embrace, under the 
; protection of. (Cf. ON. i fang, in one’s arms.) 
<21400-50 Alexander 3725 In fang with my faire godis, 
c 3470 Henry Wallace xi. 3219 King Eduuard was rycht 
fayn off that fang. ^ 3597 J. YxYim, Royal Exch. 41 Whom© 
he once gettethe with full fange into his gripinge clowches 
he howldeth faster then catt the mo wee. 1600 Shaks. 
A. y. L. IL i. 6 The Icie phange And churlish chiding of 
the winters winde. 

b. Sc. In phrase To lose the fangx * to miss one’s 
aim, to fail in an attempt* (Jam.). Also of a 
pump (see quot.). 

3825 Jamieson Suppl.T,s.v., A pump well Is said to lose 
the fang when the water quits the pump. 

2 . concr. That which is caught or taken ; captured 
game ; booty, plunder, spoils {pbs. exc. Scl). Hence, 
in Sc. Law of a thief : Caught, taken with the fang. 
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aoi6 O, E. Chron, (Laud MS.), CH*] fang woldon fon. a *300 
Cursor M, 3728 (Cott.) Was )>ou not at me right now. And 
fedd me wit pi fang i trau? Ihid, 154,34 (Cott.) Quen,. -ludas 
|>us receiued had his fang, c 13140 Ibid. 4801 (Fairf.) Quen 
5e fondyn haue gour fange. 1609 Skene Re^, Maj. ’jx 
Gif ane man apprehends in his house ane theif, with the 
fang the thift. Biggar Council Proceedings^ The 

fangs (plunder) being found in his house. 1790 Morrison 
Pmns 1X0 Sna]p went the sheers, then in a wink, The fang 
was stow’d behind a bink. 

IL An mstrument for catching or holding, 
f 3 . A noose, trap. In qiiots.^^. Oi>s. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scoi. 1 . 470 The Britts fled, and wes 
fane of that fang To leif the Romanis in the thickest thrang. 
1794 Piper of Peebles 277 The Laird was fairly in a fang. 
An’ naething for him now hut hang. 

4 , A canine tooth; a tnsk. In ft. applied gen. 
to the teeth of dogs, wolves, or other animals re- 
markable for strength of jaw. 

iS55 Eden 187 Theyr fanges or dogge teeth. 1613 

HEYWOOD^’zVr/fi'wAf^^ ni. 157 I'hese phangs shall gnaw vpon 
your cruded bones, a *700 Dryden O^d vni. 535 The fatal 
Fang drove deep within his Thigh, a 2771 Q'B.ia Poems ^ 
Descent 0/ Odin 10 Eyes that glow, and fan^s that grin. 
S&C& Med. ^ml. XIX, 58 This is done by inserting his 
[a leech’.s] three fangs into the .skin, X840 Dickens Old 
C. Si^p in, The few discoloured fangs gave him the aspect 
of a panting dog. 1867 Emerson May Day^ etc. Wks, 
(Bohn) III. 439 Wolves shed their fangs. 

Jig. i6ot Shaks. Tivel N. i. v. 196 By the verie phangs 
of malice, I sweare I am not that I play, a 1633 Austin 
Medii. {i6zS'^ 191 Fast in the Iron fangs of that Foxe Herod. 
1794 Fox 6^. 21 Jan. Wks. 1815 V. 159 The relentless fangs 
of despotism. ^ 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) I. i* 28 
Sufficient to bring him within the fangs of the recent statute. 
1867 Trollope Chron. Barset II. Ui. 89 Having strong 
hopes . .that Grace’s father might escape the fangs of justice. 

b. In various transferred uses : {see quots.). 

1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. n. (1711) 123 The Phangs of a 
Tooth-drawer. 1776 Mickle tr. Camoens* Lttsiad vii. 282 
The anchor’s moony fangs. 3789 Trans. Soc. Encourag. 
Arts VII. 193 The fangs on the fliers are alternately driven. 
<2x825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Fang, a fin. From the 
fancied resemblance of their pointed ends to long teeth. 
1853 Kane Griunell Exp. xlvi. (1856) 423 The water-line 
was toothed with fangs of broken ice. 1878 Browning 
Saisiaz 14 Fangs of crystal set on edge in nis demesne, 
fc. //. The mandibles of an insect. Obs. 
x^ G. Butler Fern. Mon, (1634) 102 The matter thereof 
[of wax] they gather from flowers with their Fangs. 1713 
Warder True Amazons 2)3 Her [a Bee’s] Fangs, or 
Mouth, wherein are her Teeth, 

d. The venom-tooth of a serpent ; also the 
claws, provided with poison-ducts, which terminate 
the chelicerse of a spider. 

Med. fml. IV. 205 The punctures made by the 
poisonous fangs were evident. i8oa Paley Nat Theol. xii. 
I I The fang of a viper, .is a perforated tooth. 1855 Kings- 
ley Heroes 11. 206 Where are your spider’s fangs? 1863 
Darwin FertiL Orchids v. 220 Each bora is tubular, like 
an adder’s fang. 1875 Cambridge in Encycl. Brit. (ed. 9) 
11 . 29A The channel [of the poison] running completely 
through the fang [in a spider]. 

Jig. xSog-io Coleridge Friend, The serpent fang of this 
error.^ 1849 Robertson Serm. Ser. i. xiii. 224 The fang of 
evil pierces the heel of the noblest as he treads it down. 

1 5 . A claw or talon. Obs. 

Although this sense would appear on etymological grounds 
likely to have existed, it seems to rest solely on the authority 
of the Diets. Possibly it may have been wrongly inferred 
from figurative applications of sense 4, in which the pi. is 
often equivalent to * clutches’, * grasp*, with little or no 
conscious allusion to the literal use, 

X73X J. K. New Eng. Diet, (ed, 3!, Fang, a claw. 1749 
B. Martin, Fangs, claws. 1755 Johnson, Fang, the nails, 
the talons. 

fb. (Seequot.) 

i768E.BuYsi?rVrjf.7V)rw*x' Art, Fangs, (in Botany') the shoots 
or tendrils by means of which one Plant takes hold of another. 

6. The pointed tapering part of anything which 
is embedded in something else. a. A spike ; the 
tang of a tool. 

X769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1776), Dog, a sort of iron 
hook, or bar, with a sharp fang at one end, so formed as to 
he easily driven into a plank. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. 
Build. 222 Fang, the narrow part of the iron of any instru- 
ment which passes into the stock. 1887 i". Cheshire Gloss., 
Fang, a prong, e.g. a yelve-faiig. 

b. The root of a tooth ; one of the prongs into 
which this divides. 

1666 Phil. Trans. I. 381 That Tooth . . which had not a 
phang like other Cutters. 1803 Med. Jr/tl. X. 365 If the 
fangs were capable of an increase by the ossific inflamma- 
tion. 1872 Huxley Phys. vL 142 One or more fangs which 
are embedded in sockets. 

f c. A prong of a divided root Obs. 
x<^ Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 200 Take out your Indian 
Tuberose's, parting the Off-sets (but with care, lest you break 
their Fangs). 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Anemone, 
[Sifting earth upon the bed] till . . there remain only above 
ground the Fangs of these young Anemones. 

III. Technical uses. 

7 . Naut. a. A rope leading from the peak of the 
gaff of a fore-and-ait sail to the rail on each side 
(used for steadying the gaff). Now usually Vano. 

X513 Douglas ABnels y. xiv. 8 Now the lie scheit, and 
now the luf, thai slak, Set in afa^, and threw the ra abak, 
1769 Falconer Did. Marine Gv/, The niizen-yard is 
furnished with fangs, or vangs in the room of braces, 
b. jpl. The valves of a pump-box. [Cf, i h.] 
1867 in Smyth SailoPs Word^&k, 

8. Mining. (See quots.) [Derbyshire dialect: 
peth. a separate word. Also Windpang.] 
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«x663 Fuller Worthies x. A Spindle, a Lampturae, 
a Fange. 1747 Hooson Miners Diet G iv b, Fange is a 
Place, .which is left as we drive along the Drift, on purpose 
to carry Wind along with us. 1802 M awe Mineral. 
Derbysh. Gloss., Fang, a case made of wood, &c., to carry 
wind into the mine. 1836 R. Furness Medicus Magus 51 
[The devil] quite rusty with the smoke, Fled up the Fang. 
[Here app. used for ‘chimney’.] ^ Ibid. 60 (Glossary) Fang, 
a passage made for conducting air after the miner. 

Pang (feeg), Now arch, or dial. Forms; 
a. Inf. 1-3 fdn, 3 fo-n ; pa. t. 1-4 feng, (3 fang, 
setdh. veng, venk, 4 feyng), 3-5 fongCe, (5 fone), 
8 south, vung; pa. pple. i fangen, 3 fon, 5 
fonge. 0 . Inf. 3 Orm. fangenn, 3-6 fong(e;n, (3 
foangen),4-6 fange, (fannge,fonnge), sfangyn, 
(6 fangne), 7 phang, soulh. vang, 3- fang; 
pa. t. and pa. pple. 4-5 fonged, -ett, -id, -it, Sc. 
fangit, 4- fanged. [Com. Teut ; OE. /bn, 
rediipl. str. vb. corresp. to OFris. fh, OS. j^/tan, 
OHG. fdhatt (MHG. vdhen, mod.Ger, (poet.) 
fahen'', UN, fd (Da. faae, Sw. fd), Goth, fdhan 
■.-OTeiit. ^fanhan,prtX.fefang-, pa.ppit. fangano-. 
About 1200 the zXgyxxfang- of the pa. pple. appears 
as a present-stem (inf. fangen), and gradually 
supersedes the older form; a similar change has 
taken place independently in the other Tent, 
langs. ; cf. Du. vangen, moc^.lVO:, fangen, late Icel. 
fanga (Da. fange, Sw. fdngcC). 'J he weak pa. t. 
and pa. pple., which are peculiar to English, appear 
first in 14th C-; the original strong forms seldom 
occur after the 15th c.] 

fl. trans. To lay hold of, grasp, hold, sei2e; 
to clasp, embrace. Ohs. 

CJZOO Ormin 3733 Mann mihhte himm fon & pinenn, 
a 1300 Cursor M. 17723 (Cott.) Symeon .. iesus tuix his 
handes fang, a 1400-50 Alexander 2971 Felly fangis it [a 
torche] in his fist, 0x400 Ywaitte 4 Gaw. 299 , 1 wil him 
fang With mi fingers, a 1450 Le Morte Arth. T796 In hys 
hand a swerd he fone, c x4'jo Henry Wallace n. 425 
Sodanly in armys he coud him fang. 

b. To catch (fish); to take in a snare. Also 
Jig. Obs. exc. arch. 

c 900 Bmdds Hist. i. i. § i Her beo]> oft fangene seolas & 
hronas. a 1225 St Marker. 3 As )>e fuhel he is fon i 
fuheleres grune. a 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 5480 Of pat 
fysche j^at )?ai kws fang, ^1450 Henrysom Mor. Fab. 69 
Might wee that herring fang. 1637 Gillespie E7ig. Pop. 
Cerem. iv. viii. 36 He hath .. fanged himselfe faster in the 
snare. 1850 Blackie rEschylus H. x8s May Atd Fang 
them in her hopeless snare ! 1877 — Wise Men 206 A 
little child. . Can fang a stickleback with pin for hook. 

t c. To seize upon (booty) ; to catch, apprehend, 
get into one’s power (a person); to capture (a 
city), to seize (lands, possessions). Obs. 

1016 O. E. Chron., Hi fang woldon fom £1325 Metr. 
Ham. 80 He might this ilk nonne fange To slake his lust, 
TnsiAoo Morte Arth. 42$ Ffaungc the fermes in fatthe of 
alle pa faire rewmes. cxi^ Desfr. Troy 956 His goddis. . 
hym grace lent The flese for to fonge. c 1440 York Mysi. 
xix, 128 May I fiat faitour fange. CX450 Mironr Salua» 
cioun 56 The toure of Baris., was so verraystronge That all 
the werld fro two men with force moght noght it fonge. 
c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 5744 }>at na thefe suld him [a 
horse] fang, c 1470 Harding Chron. cxxxix. iv, To assayle 
the citee, and haue fongid With might of menne. 1522 
Skelton Why not to Court 1157 fH®] wyh- .streitly strangle 
us, And he may fange us. 1570 Levins Manip. 23 To 
Fangue, comprekendeye. xfxrj Dekker & Webster Northw. 
Hoe 1. 'Wks. 1873 III- Hee’s in the lawes clutches, you. 
see hee’s fanged. 1607 Shaks. Tbnon iv, lii. 23 Destruction 
phang mankinde. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. 1 1 , 327 Death 
fang'd the remnant of his lugs. 

absol. 1638 Shirley Mart. Soldier in BuUen O. PL (18S2) 
I. 242 It has ever beenemy profession tofang and clutch and 
to squeeze. 

t d. To get, get at, obtain, procure. Also, to 
get together, collect. 0^^. 

1340-70 A lex. 4 Dind. 552 For ensample, hi my sawe sok 
mow 3e fonge Of Jubiter, <1x400-50 Alexander 2059 
Amonta he mi5tfull his men Jran he fangis. c X400 Melayne 
984 Gofonnge the another fere. CX440 York Myst.xxyi, 
16 Ther fanged I my fame. X5X3 Douglas Mneis vi. ix. 
138 Furth renting all, his fude to fang full fane, 15. . 
Childe ofBrisiowe 33 Hazl, E. P. /’.(1864) 112 He rought 
not whom he begiled, woriy good to fong. 1560 Rolland 
Crt. Venus ii. 3 He him bethoeht for to fang sum defence. 
411605 Montgomerie Natur Passis Nuriture 34 To fang 
his friendship they war fane. 

te. To fang *to pluck up' (the heart); 
to * take up interrupt sharply. Obs. 

<ix4^-So Alexander Fange vp sour hertis. TUd. 
2197 pan fangis him vp Jws fell kyng a fuyll feyned lastir. 

2 . To receive, accept a. To receive as a gift, 
or as one’s due ; to earn as wages ; also, to accept 
as one’s lot. Oh. exc. dial. 

Beowtdf 2980 He kam frsetwum feng. cxooo SaL 4 
Sat. 686 (Gr.) Fob hider to me burh and breotone bold to 
tewealde rodora rices.^ <:x2oo Ormin 5390 Seoffhe sifess 
katt man fok Off Halis Gastess hellpe, c 1205 Lay. 6240 
Ah eower monradene ic wulle fon. X2^ Proclam. Hen. UI, 
Ri3t for to done and to foangen. c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 
540 pe fowre frekez of ke folde fongez ke empyre. c 1394 
P. PI. Crede 8^6 It mot boi a man of also mek an herte pat 
myste, .pat Holly Gost fongen, i:r 1400 Ytvaine 4 Gaw. 264a 
Wha juges men with wrang. The same jugement sal thai 
fang, c 147s Padenay 2423 When thes Barons thys answere 
had fong, 1482 in Eng, Gilds (1870) 313 Euery seruant that 
ffangyth wugys, schalle [etc.]. xB^ Spec. Cornish Dial. 
27 But ded .St fang any money ? as a body may say. 


FAifa 

fb. To faitg cristendom i to receive baptism; 
become Christian. Also, of Christ, IVfang men- 
nishe or mankind : to assume human nature. Obs. 

c 1200 Trbi. Coll. Horn. 133 God funclede from heuene to 
eorSe to fongen mennisshe. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 73 He 
willede anon in hys herte to fonge Cristendora. C137S 
Leg. Saints, Magdalena 242 Howe mane-kynd pat he can 
fange. cr^ Chaucer Man of Lartds T. 279 Sche wold 
reiiey hir lay, And cristendarn o’f prestes handes fonge. 

f e. To receive as a guest ; to welcome, lit. and 
fig, Obs. 

cxvjs Fay- 13378 He..hehte pe beste cnihtes . . preo 
hundred him come to and he 3am wolde wel fon. CX40© 
Destr. Troy 366 He fongid >0 freikes with a fine chore. 
C1418 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 247 Fals beieve is fayn to 
fonge The lewde lust of lollardie. <ri43o Pol. Pel. 4 L. 
Poems (1866) 209 pe modir pat wolde deep fong. XS78 
Scot. Poems x&th C. (1801) 130 Sa biyth as bird my God to 

ft^ng* .... 

3 . - Take in various uses ; csf. with obj. amis, 
counsel, leave, a name, onis way', to undertake 
(battle). Also const, to, unto, to be ; To take (a 
person or thmg)7^r (a purpose). 

4tiooo Cmdmon's Gen. 287 (Gr.) Mid swilcum mseg man 
rsed gepencean fon. c 1205 Lay. 22878 EIc Per feng water & 
elmd. X290 Beket 7 in S. Eng. Leg. L 106 Gilbert Bekat . . 
him bi-pou^te pe Croiz for-to fo In-to pe holie land, c 1314 
Guy Warm. (A.) 1122 Armes y fenge for loue of [pe], 
C1330 Atnis 4 Amil. 970 Pray him ..That he the batail 
for ous fong, Ogain the steward, c 1340 Gmv. 4 Gr. Knt. 
1556 Hir leiie fayre con scho fonge. X393 Gower Conf. 
L 245 Straught unto Kaire his wey he fongeth. ^2394 
P. PL Crede 7Z6 pei schulden, .mene-mong corn bred to her 
mete fongen. <2x400-50 Alexander 805* (Dublin MS.) 
Frist of my faire fole.s fang pe a hundreth. Ibid. 3186 pe 
name of an Emperoure ne wald he neuire fange, a x^o 
Hoccleve De Reg. Pt'inc. 3831 Vf that a man outrageou.sli 
hem [wynes] fonge, They hirien witte. 1420 Sie§e Rouen 
in Archml. XXL 67 As they satie here meie to fonge. 
c 1440 Boite P'lor. 1831 They went Florence to leman have 
fonge. c 1460 Totoneley Myst. 133 Let us fownde a slepe 
to fang. i 5 <^ %vMru.i.Ballates i. ( iSp) 2 Zit neuer did slio 
se iiis 'inaik in France Off royall bluiti to fang to be hir feir. 

4 . intr. To seize, lay hold, take hold on ; to 
take to, betake oneself to, turn to, proceed to or 
against ; to set upon, attack. 

Beowulf 1542 Heo - .him togeanes feng. 855 O. E. Chron., 
And pa fengon his ii sunu to rice, a xooo Byrkinoth 10 Gr.; 
pa he to waapnum feng. r xaoo Trin. ColL Horn. 181 De 
honde foS to..allepinge pe hire be8 biheue. C1205 I.ay. 659 
pe mete for 5 iwat for per fengen feole to. Ibid, 1707 [Heo] 
fusden to pa Freinscan & heo hem to xan fengen. Ibid. 5909 
pa odere . .fengen heom to-3aiinenes. Ibid, 27 1 76 past whenne 
Kom-leoden per comen riden pat heo uengen heom on. Ibid. 
31785 peos feng tc) his riche after his fttder daije. c 13*0 
Cast. Lotte 895 Wip-outen eny mep on me heo fop, c 1325 
E, E. A Hit. P. B. 457 He [pe rauen] fongez to pe fiyxt. 
? <1x400 Morte Arth. 3309 He fongede faste one pe 
feleyghes lof a wheel]. on4oo-^ Alexander B'yne, 
foie, of pi fare, & fange to pi kythis. c 1420 Metr, St. A'ath, 
(Halliw.), Yonge to Cryste sche can to fonge. x88o W. 
Cornwall Gloss, s.v,, * I don’t fang to your notions.* 

5 . To engage on, set about, begin on ; to begin, 
commence to do (something). 

c888 K. <Elpred Boeik. xxxix. § 4 Ic j^etiohhod hmfde 
on o 9 er weorc to fonne. a xooo Mixuic Interr. Sigewuifi 
(Mac Lean) xxi, We foS nu on pa axunge )mr we hi aar 
forleton. a 1235 St. Marker. 22 pe feondes , . fengen to 
5eien Margarete meiden . . leowse ure bondes. c 1275 Woman 
of Satnama 4 in O. E, Mzsc. (1872) 84 He venk to prechie 
^1306 Execution Fraser 89 in PoL Songs (Camden) 216 
Nou ichulle fonge ther ich er let Ant tellen ou of Frisel, 
b. With on adv. ; To begin. Cf. Onfaho ** 
Ger. anfangen. Obs. 

c 1205 Lay, 314x3 Jet ich pe suggen wulle ane sunder 
rune hu pu mihte Ion on pat hit ne bu^ iianere undon. 
a 1225 Si, Marker. 5 pe edle meiden . . feng on p^os bone. 
ax2»3 Juliana 10 He feng on to tellen him hu his dohter 
d,roh him from deie to deie. 1*1250 Owl 4 Night. 179 
And fo we on mid ri^te dome. 
t6. To promise, resolve, undertake. Const, 
with inf (or its equivalent ). Obs, 
c 1x75 Lamb. Horn, 61 God us ^efe in liorte to fon Pet we 
ne penchen ufel to don. a 1400 Cou, Ji/yst, 11841) 2.13 To do 
penawns loke that 50 fibnge. c 1400 Destr. Troy s^g, I shall 
fonge you to forther, & my faith holde. 

D. To fang to : to be sponsor for. dial. 

[994 0 . E, Chron., Se cyning /Epelraid hi-s onfeng set 
bisceope.s handa.] CX420 Chrmt. VHod. 558 Seynt Ede 
hurre self was redy tho per. To fonge to pc child a.s he had 
y teyjt. 1674 Ray S. 4 E. C. Words 80 He vangd to me 
at the Yant. 1746 Plxmoor Scolding 8 Whan tha vung’st 
to. . Rabbin. 1888 Elworthy W. Som. Worddk, 797 When 
the paa’sn come there wad-n nobody vor to vang to un, 
t * 7 . intr. To take one’s way, go, proceed ; also, 
to swerve from. Obs. 

CX400 Song Roland 577 In Cristis name let us furthe 
fonge. CX456 Twniament of Tottenham 193 in Percy 
Reliq., He saw Tyrry away wyth Tyb fang. 1522 World 
4 Child VO HazL Dmsley L 257 Cotiscience. Manhood, will 
ye by this word stand ? Manhood. Yea, Conscience . . I will 
never from it fong. 1536 Bellknden Cron. Scot. I. Proherae 
(1821) 13 The fatall hors did throw thair wailis fang. 

iFang (fseg), v:^ [f. Fang sb .1 
X trans. To strike one’s fang or fangs into. Of 
an anchor : To ‘ bite ’ with its fluke, rare. 

i&>8 J. Barlow Colunib. vu. 2x6 And with thin moony 
anchors fang the coast, 1839 Bailey ( 1854) 531 What 
though sin. Serpent-like, fanged her. 

2 . T 7 fang a pump, (loosely) a well ; to give (it) 
a grip of the water ; to nrime. Cf. Fang sb. i b, 
7 b. AIsoj(^, 
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iSij Mag. y. 6s4 To fang a well signifies to pour 

into It sufficient liquid to set the pump at -work again x8a6 
J. Wilson Nod, ^ W. Wks. 1855 1. 19 If the wall’s- fknged 
rll bring up a gush with a single drive. 1867 in Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk. 1883 W. C. Smith N. C. Folk 181 
Little he read, and what he did Was mostly sermons to 
* fang his pump 

Panged (fegd), a. [f. Fang sh. + -et) 2] 
Furnished with fangs ; in various senses of Fang sb. 

1602 Shaks. Ham, iii. iv. 203 My two school-fellows,— 
Whom I will trust as 1 will adders fang’d. 1670 Milton 
Hist, Eng. n. (1851) 44 Chariots phang’d at the Axle with 
Iron Sithes. ^709 Watts Hor^ Eyr. ii, Vidory of Poles 
6s A ridge of knotty oaks Deep fang’d. 1791 Cowper Jliad 
X. 424 As two fleet hounds sharp fang’d. 1794 Coleridge 
Destiny of Nations xiii, The night was fanged with frost. 
1816 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1843)11. 34 They will make their 
fanged jaws meet at the very first stroke. 2820 Keats St. 
Agnes xvii, They be more fang’d than wolve.s and bears. 
2889 Elvin Did, Herald. Plate xlii, 52 Fanged tooth, 
t Pa’ager* Obs. [f. Fang v. + -eri.] a. One 
who takes another under his protection, a guardian, 
b. One who catches or captures, c. That with 
which one catches hold (^.^. a tooth). 

a 1300 E. E, Psalter m. 4 Laverd, mi fanger [L, snsceAiorl 
art hou. a 1455 Holland Honlate xiv, The Scarth [was] 
a fische fangar. i6ia Dkkker If it be not good Wks. 1873 
III. 313 All the craft in that great head of yours cannot get 
it out of my fangers. 1763 Del Pino Sf Diet, Dietites 
canbios^ the eye-teeth, or fanger.s. 

Panging (fe-ijig), •vbl sb. [f. as prec. + -iNGi.] 

1. The action of the verb Fang in various senses. 


f a. The action of standing sponsor {obs.), b. The 
action of earning wages ; in plconor. earnings, (dial.) 

1403 FestivalKW, de W. 1515) 167 b, Thrughe fongynge 
of chyidren at the fonte. 1846 6>r. Cornish Dial. 46 Why 
a spent all hes fangings laste Saturda nite. 

2. Mmmg. (A main of) air-pipes used for venti- 
lation in mines. Cf, Fang sb. 8. 


X747 Hooson Miner's Did. H, That expense may be 
spared, and Air enough taken along by Fanging. 1873 
Ure Did. Arts s._v. Fan(>t Sometimes the term a fanging 
i.s applied to a main of wood-pipes. 

Pangisk (fe-gij), a, [f. as prec. -f- -ISH.] Of 
the nature of a fang ; piercing. 

cxBzs Beddoes Poems, Israelite amid Philistines 102 
A cur.se. . Fangish enough to reach the quick of earth ! 

Pangle (fse'ijg’l), sb.^ Also 6 fangel, 7 soulA. 
dial. Tangle. [This and F angle app. arose 
from a mistaken analysis of Newfangled, later 
form of newfangU * eager for novelty *. As new- 
fangled was said both of persons and of their 
actions or productions, it came to be diversely inter- 
preted to mean either ‘characterized by new fashions 
or crotchets ^ or ‘ newly fashioned or fabricated ’.] 
1 . A^ew fanglei a new fashion or crotchet ; a 
novelty, new invention. (Always in contemptuous 
sense.) Now rare, 

X548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. i Tim. iv. 6 Full growen 
age, which is not wonte easily to swerue into newe 
fangles. 1579 Lyly F.uphues (Arb.) 116 A Pedlers packe of 
new fangles. 1670 Maynwaring Physician's Repos. 122 
That Physician, .departs from the primitive Practice, for 
a new fangle and fashion of Prescribing. 18^ Trollope 
Heknetv Ixxxix. (18781494 She would .still scorn the new 
fangles of the world around her. 1881 Grant White 
Words ^ Uses (ed. 3) 334 New fashions and fangles of 
dress, of manners, and of speech, 
f 2. A fantastic, foppish, or silly contrivance ; a 
piece of finery ; foppery, fuss. Obs. 

1583 Greene Mamillia i. Wks. 1881 II. 19 There was no 
Feather, no fangle, Gem, nor Jewell . .left behinde, c 1600 
Time's Alteration in Chambers Pop. Lit. I. 247 French 
fashions then were scorned, Fond fangles then none knew. 
164a Milton A pal. Sined. {x%^x) 315 If God loathe the best 
of an Idolaters prayer, much more the conceited fangle of his 
prayer, 1654 Ga yton Pleas. Notes iv. ix. 230 What fangle 
now,_ thy thronged guests to winne. 1695 Kennett Par. 
Antiq. Gloss. .s.v. Fannatio, Fangles or vangles properly 
the baubles or playthings of children that are proud to be 
new fangled. 

tPamgle, Obs, rare. [?cf. Ger. (dial.) 
fankel spark ; also, a sort of demon.] ? A spark. 

1649 G. Daniel 7 'rbmrch. Hen. IV, clxii, [Glendower] 
fraught wt’i some Rudiments of Art And strooke with fangle 
of his Countrimah, Tlie boasted Merlin. Ibid, cclviii, 
There may we find out the fangle which Fires the dry 
touch of Constitution. 

Pa'Slgle, Anglo-IHsk, [? a. Ir. fainneall 
‘ a handful of straw for thatching* (O’Reilly).] 
(See qiiot.) 

1863 Dublm Unm. ''Mag.. Oct. 438 The parties returning 
home, probably by the light of fangles. ^ laui., Fangles 
. .were long irregular cones of straw, tied at short intervals 
with twigs or slight straw bands. Being set on fire . . they 
burned slowly, and were very useful in dark nights, 
f Pa'Ilgfie, Obs. rare-"^. In 5 fangel. 
Pcf. Ger. fanheln to trifie.] intr. ? To trifle. 

a 1400 Tntimllns 14 in Rel. Ant. I, 257 For his love that 
50U der bo3th Hold 30U stil and fangel nogth* 

Pa'ligie, Ohs. gm.dial. [See Fangle xA^t] 
tram. Contemptuously used for: To fashion, 
fabricate; to trick out. Also, To new fangle i to 
dress up anew. 

' i6is J. Tayixir, (Water-P.) Siege femisalem "Wks, ftfiso) 
10 '2 Such gibri.sh, gxbble-gabble, all did fangle [at Babel]. 
164* Milton (1831190 Not hereby to ., new 

fangle the Scripture. t7S$ Carte Hist. Eng. Iv. 136 Such 
was their zeal for a new religion of their own fangling. 


*762 Songs Costume (Percy Soc.) 240 If I give a charm ’Tis 
so metamorphos’d by your fiddling and fangling, 1881 
Miss Jackson Shropsk. Word-bk. s.v., *Er bonnit wuz 
fangled all o’er 00th ribbints.” 
t Pa*ngled, pfl. a. Obs. [f. Fangle sbA + 
-ED ^.] Characterized by crotchets or fopperies. 

S587 M. Grove Pelops Sf Hipp. (1878) 48 Mens minds 
wer not .so fangled then as now they doe appeare. idit 
Si^KS. Cymb. v. iv. 134 Be not, as is our fangled world, 
a Garment, Nobler then that it couers. 1727 in Bailey. 

Fanglemeut (fsenjg’lment). [f. Fangle z^.2 
+ -MBNT.] The action of fangling or fashioning ; 
hence, something fashioned or made, an invention, 
a contrivance. 

<21670 Hacket Abp. Williams i. § 108 (1692) 97 He 
adventur’d to maintain Orthodox Religion against old Cor- 
ruptions and new Fanglements. 1866 Blackmorb Cradoch 
Noxueil xiii. (1881) 53 Round-about foreign fanglements. 
x888 Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk. 797 These here 
new-farshin vanglements 'bout farraerin’ aiv that. 

Fangless (fe-ghs), a. [f. Fang xA + -less.] 
a. Without fangs, toothless, b. Of a tooth : 
Having no fang or root. 

a. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. i. 2x8 His power, like to a 
Fanglesse Lion, May offer, but not hold. 1823 Blackw, 
Mag. XIV. 81 A sort of fangless viper. 1868 Geo. Eliot 
Sp. Gipsy IV. 302 A lion in fangless infancy. 

1790 J. Williams (1794) 29 Rebellion 

fangless grinn'd on Brunswick’s pride. 1793 Jemima II. 
198, I should dread the consequence of his iniquity even in 
that almost fangless situation. 1887 Swinburne Locrlne 
iv. i. 105 So shall fear, mistrust, and jealous hate Lie food- 
less, if not fangless. 

b. ^ 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 114/2 The mouth., 
furnished with .. fangless . .teeth. 

Fanglet (fm-glet). [f. as pree. + -let.] A 
little fang or tooth. 

1843 J. Dayman Infertio of Dante xocv. 159 Then either 
cheek with poisoned fanglets stung. 

Fangot (fse'qg^t). [ad. It. fangotto, var. of 
fagotto bundle, Faggot.] A quantity of wares, 
esp. raw silk, firom 1 to 3 cwt. 

1673 Lond. Gaz. No. 841 4 Lost.. out of a Close Lighter 
at Brewers Key, one Fangot of White Cyprus Silk. 1708 
Ibid. No. Fangotts of Italian Raw Silk. 1721-1800 

in Bailey. 17^ in E. Buys Diet. Terms Art. 

Fangy (faj ggi), a. [f. ^'ang sb. + -ri.] Flaving 
a number of fangs ; divided into fangs ; resembling 
fangs. 

1847 Jrtil. R. Agric.Soc. VIII. n. 292 It makes the roots 
fangy. 1839 Sala Gaslight ^ D. x. 120 A fangy range of 
teeth. 

tFa*niMn. Obs. rare-^. \si. yiDw, vaneke7Z 
(Flem. vaenken, Kilian), dim. of vane (now vaan ) : 
see Fane xA^- and -kin.] A small flag or banner. 

*539 iu Pitcairn Crwt. Trials Scot. I. *298 Fanikynnis, 
Ansen^eis, straraaris, and banaris. 

Fanion (faemypn). [a. Fr. farzion, f. as fanon 
(see Fanon).] See quots. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Fanion, a Banner carry’d by 
a Servant belonging to each Brigade of Horse and Foot at 
the Head of the Baggage. 1721-1800 in Bailey. _ 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Fan/ons, small flags used in sur- 
veying stations, named after the bannerets carried by horse 
brigades. 

Fanlc (foeqk), xA'^ Sc. fa. Gael, fazzg, faing^ 
Ir. fang in same sense.] A sheep-cot or pen. 

1812 P. Graham Agric. Stirling xw. 294 It is necessary 
to enclose the whole flock in the pen or fank. 1827 J. 
Anderson Ess. State Soc. Highlands 127 Bargains were 
concluded at the homes and fanks of the farmers. 1883 W. C. 
Smith N. C. Folk 219 When he came to byre or fank 

Fank, sb,^ Sc. [Cf. Fang x^, 7.] A coil of rope ; 
a noose. 

1823-80 in Jamieson. 1826 Scott Jrnl. (1890) I. 255 He 
.. is a prince of Bore.s, but . . like the giant Pope . . he can 
only sit and grin at Pilgrims, .and is not able to cast a fank 
over them as formerly. 

Fank (fsegk), z^. Sc. [f. FankxA^] tram. To put 
(sheep) in a fank ; to pen up (Jam. ). Hence 
Fanked ppL a., penned up ; in quot. transf. of 
a sword : Set fast in the sheath. 

?dt 1600 Death of Farcy Reed xxviii. in Child Eng. ^ Sc. 
Ball. (1890) VII. exciii. 27/6 Brave Parcy raised his fanidt 
sword, And felld the foremost to the ground. 

Fankle (fas'gk’l), v. Sc. [f. Fank x^. 2 : see -lb.] 
trans. To tangle, entangle ; to entrammel (a horse, 
etc. ) with a rope ; hence, To get fankled : fig. to 
lose the thread of a discourse (see Jamieson s,v.). 

tfi4So Henryson Lyon Sf Mous xxxiv. in Evergreen I. 
196 Our ryal Lord . , now is fast heir fanklet in a Cord. 
1826 J. Wilson Noct. Anibr,'^\:s. 1885 I. 103 My long 
spurs .. never got fankled. 

Fan.-lig’llt (fse-nloit). A fan-shaped window 
over a door ; sometimes applied loosely to any 
window over a door. Also attrib. 

1819 F, O. Lond. Direct. 220 M’Namar, E., Metal Fan- 
light manuf, 1838 Dickens iV/cA. Nkk. iv, In shape 
resembling the fan-light of a street door. 1886 Stevenson 
Dr. JekyUix. (ed. 21 26 At the door of this [house] .. now 
plunged in darkness except for the fan-light. 1888 Gwilt 
Encycl. Arch. 766 Fanlight frames over doors. 

Faunell (fe'nel). Ohs. exc. Hist. Also 6 
phanelle. [ad. med.L./a««/-« (Wr.-Wiilck. 649 ) 
QT famnelhts (Du Cange), dim. of femo (see 
Fanon).] —Fanon i. 

1330 Palsgr. 218/2 Fannell for a preest^ arme, fanon^ 
1366 in Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture (i866; 29 Item vest- 


mentes copes crosses aulbes pbanelles. 1673 J. Davies Rites 
Durham 16 Stoles and Fannels. 1830 Beauties of Isle of 
Thanet I. 51 On his left side, .is seen the end of the fannel 
or maniple. 

^ App. taken as dim. of Fan or Fane ; A small 
screen or fan. 

*555 Fardle Facions^ li. viii. 167 For that tbei sette 
muche by beautie, thei cary aboute with theim phauelles 
[Lat. text to defende them fro the sonne. 

Fanner (fss’n^i). [f. Fan sb. or v. -f -ee ^.j 

1. One who fans, f a. One who winnows grain 
with a fan. Obs. 

c 1513 Cocke LoreWs B. (Percy Soc.) 10 Repers, faners and 
homers. 1634 Trapp Comm. /’jr. xiii, 8. 600 Good corn.» 
falls low at the feet of the Fanner. 

b. One who fans (himself or another person) 
with a fan. 

1^8 Bow-Bells Weekly 18 May, The present Emperor of 
China when he was a baby bad . . twenty-five fanners. 1890 
Daily News 15 Feb. 6/4 Which caused a draught almost 
sufficient to blow the fanner quite away. 

2. ==Fan xAl I b. lit. and fig. Also , in later use, 
an appliance forming part ot this. 

1788 Specif. Meikle's Patent No. 1645. 3 Below the harp 
a pair of fanners may be placed so as to separate the corn 
from the chaff. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 99 
Fanners for cleaning gram have been long used by the most 
industrious of the farmers. x8oo Farmers Mag. 

I. 159 James Meikle who went to Holland in 1710, .brought 
over a winnowing machine or what is commonly called a 
pair of fanners. xBiA Blackw. Mag. XXIIL 841/2 How 
from the fanners of his genius would the cock-chaffers of 
Cockneys fly like very chaff indeed I 1833 JrnL R. Agric. 
Soc. XIV, ii. 291 The grain, after leaving the mill fanners^ 
is put through hand-fanners preparatory to measuring, 
b. C/.S. (see quot). 

1890 Dialect Notes (Boston, U. S.) n, Fanner, an open 
basket dishing out from the bottom upwards. - Originally it 
was used to separate the chaff from the wheat. 

3. (See quots.) 

1874 Knight Meek., Fanner, a blower or ventilating 
fan. 1858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Fanner . . a cooling ap- 
paratus. 

4. A kind of hawk so called from the fanning 
motion of its wings. Also vanner-hawk. 

187s Parish Sussex Gloss,, Fanner, a hawk. 1883 
SwAiNsoN Prov. Names Birds 140 Kestrel . . Vannerliawk, 
Windfanner. 

Fanmng (fse-nig), vbl. sb. [f. Fan -h -ing 1 .] 
The action of the vb. Fan. 

1. The action of fanning or winnowing (com). 

*577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 43 The., 

fannyng and wynnowing in Sommer, a 1679 T. Goodwin 
Wks. V. II. 144 Others take this fanning (Luke iii, 16, 17) 
for that discovery which shall be made at the day of judg- 
ment. 1879 Farrar St. Patti n vii. 1. 123 * All the fanning 
in the world will not make you [a cornfield] so remunerative 
as commerce’, said Rabh. 

b. co7tcr. The siftings of tea. 

1870 Daily News 16 Nov., Common fannings mixed with 
broken stalks. 

2. The action of moving the air with or as with 
a fan ; an instance of this. 

1528 Paynell Saleme's Regim, Tiv, The fier, without 
fannynge of the aier, is schoked and quenched. x6g6 tr. 
Du Mont's Voy, Levant 153 Where a Man may lie and 
enjoy the Pleasure of Fanning as long as be pleases- 1713 
Desaguliers Fires Impr. 41 Fanning, .makes that Air )eel 
cold or cool, which is otherwise warm. 1832 D. Moir Hgtnn 
to Night Wind Poet. Wks. II. 381 The delightful fannings 
of thy wing I 

3. The action of blowing gently as with a fan ; 
an instance of this ; a breeze. 

1712 Budgell Sped. No. 425 f 1 The Fanning of the 
Wind rustling on the Leaves. 1764 Grainger Sugar Cane 
562 The first glad fannings of the breeze. iStjS Keats 
Endym. ii. 664 Exhal’d asphodel, And rose, with spicy 
fannings interbreath’d, Came swelling forth. 

4. =Ta7z-trace7y (see¥A'N sb.'^ 11 ). 

1831 Ruskin Stones Ven. 1. xxix. § 4, I would rather, . 
have a plain ridged Gothic vault, .than all the fanning, .and 
foliation that ever bewildered Tudor weight. 

5. Also Fa7znmg-ottt : the action of spreading out 
like a fan (cf. Fan v. 6) ; an instance of this. 

1883 W. C. Russell Lang., Fanning, widening 

the after-part of a ship’s top. 1889 Geikie m Nature'. 
ig Sept. 488/1 The fanning-out of the ice on its southward 
march. 

6. Comb., snsfannhig-mackmc, -mill. (*» Fan xAI 

lb.) 

1747 Gent. Mag. XVII. 438 A Fanning Mill, used in 
Silesia, for cleaning of corn fi'om tares, &c. 1842 Brands 

Did. Sc., Fanning-machine. 1S74 Knight Did. Mech., 
Fanning-niill, 

Fa’iiBing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. 4 - -ing 2 .] That 
fans, in senses of the verb. lit. and Jig. 

c 1340 Gaw. ^ Gr. Knt. 181 Fayre fannand fax vrabe- 
foldes his schulderes. 1533 Latimer Semn. ^ Rem. (1845) 
442 Fear not the fanning wind. <21700 Dryden Cymon ^ 
Iphig. 104 The fanning wind upon her bo.sora blows. 1725 
Pope Odyss, vi. 284 Inhaling freshness from the fanning 
breeze. 1818 Byron Ch. Har. iv. xJiv, My bark did skim. 
The bright blue waters with a fanning wind. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk., Fanning-breeze, one so gentle that the 
sail alternately swells and collapses, 

Fanny (fse-ni). dial. (See quot.) 

1892 Labour Commission Gloss. No, 3, Fanny, a local 
term, a corruption of fanner or flan blower ; that is, a wheel 
with vanes fixed on to a rotating shaft enclosed in a case or 
chamber to create a blast of air. It is used in the scissor- 
grinding industry. 


WANON. 

PanOU (fse’D^). Forms : a. 5 fanen, -one, 
-oun, -nn, Sc, fannowne, 6 fannom, (.S'i:.) -oun, 
fawnon, 6-8 fannon, 5 - fanon. 6 plianon. 
[Fr. fmwn^ ad. medX. fanon-entj fam banner, 
napkin, a. OHG./aw, QtQ\k. fana : see Fani 3 sk^] 

1 . An embroidered band, corresponding with, the 
stole, but shorter, originally a kind of napkin, 
attached to the left wrist of the officiating priest 
or celebrant, and of the deacon and subdeacon at 
mass ; a maniple. 

1418 Burjf Wills (Camden) 3, j. fanon. 1496 Dives ^ 
Paup. (W, de W.^ viu. viii. 331/2 The fanon betokneth 
bounds of his [Christ's] hondes, xijoo ao Donbae Fenyeii 
Freir 55 On him come nowthir stole nor fannoun. 1336 in 
Antig. Sctfisb. Two Tunicles and three Albes; 

with divers Stoles and Fannons. 1571 Grindal 
W hether all Vestments, .Stoles, Phanons, Fixes [etc.] . . be 
vtterly, defaced, .anddestroied. 1844 Lwgard Anglo-Sax. 
Ch, (1858) II. ix. 69 The usual episcopal vestments, the 
amice, .fanon, etc, 

2 . (See qnots.) 

1844 Vxiom Gloss. Eccl. Ornament 1:20 Georgius says 
that the fanon or phanon worn by the Pope, is the same as 
the orale, and is a veil of four colours in stripes. 1849 
Hock Ch. of Fathers I. v. 466 The Roman pontiff . . ve.sted 
^ .in what is called the fanon now but formerly the ‘ Orale 
Faiit, var. f. Faunt Obs.^ child. 

FantCe, obs. f. of Faint a., Font. 

Fantad (fserntjed). Also fa2itod(d. [? An un- 
meaning formation suggested by Fantastic, Fan- 
tasy, etc. : cf, fantigue^ A crotchety way of 
acting ; a fad. 

1867 Smyth SailoPs Word-bk,, Faniods, a name given to 
the fidgets of officers. 1880 Mrs. Parr A dam ^ Eve xxxii. 
440 I'd do the trick, if I was she, ’fore I’d put up with such, 
fantads from you. 1881 Lezcestersh. Gi&ss.^ FantoddSy 

* megrims ‘ mulligrubs a stomach-ache ; a fit of the sulks 
or other slight indispo.sition, mental or bodily. 1886 Barkes 
Dorset Dial. 63 Fantod^ a fuss, fidget. ^ She's always in a 
fantod about Meary 

Hence Pa-ntod a., Fidgetty, restless. 

1887 in Kent Gloss. 1883 W. C. Sailor's Lang. ^ 

Fantod, A fiddling officer who is always bothering over 
small things. 

Fan-tail (fsemt^d), sb. [f. Fan -f Tail.] 

1 . A tail or lower end in the shape of a fan. 

1728 Swift Ladies at Sot's Hole, We who wear our 

wigs With fan-tail and with snake. 1862 ^drzd. R. Agric. 
Soe. XXni. 214 Turning the butt-end [of a .sheaf] up- 
wards, spreadingout the ears, and making a sort of ‘ fantail 

2 . A variety of the domestic pigeon, so called 
from the form of its tail. Also fantail'pigeon. 

*735 J- Moore Columbarium 54 They [pigeons] are call'd 
by some Fan-Tails. 1767 S. Paterson Another Trav. 11 . 
148 The . . fan-tails and the . . powters are of my breed ! 
1B40 Dickens Bam. Fudge (1849) a/i Runts, fan tails, tum- 
blers, and pouters?. 1839 Darwin Ong. Spec. i. (i'i78) 16 
The fantail has thirty or even forty tail feathers, instead of 
twelve or fourteen. 1884 May Crommelin Brtmn-Eyes i. 3 
The grazing deer, and the proud fantail pigeons. 

3 . A genus (Jikipidura) of Birds found in Aus- 
tralia. 

1848 in Maunder Treas.^ Nat. Hist. 

4 . Meek. A kind of joint. CL dove-tail. 

1838 in SiMMONDs Diet. Trade, 

6. (See quot. 1874.V 

1858 in SiMMONDs Did. Trade, Fantail, a joint : a gas 
burner. *874 Knight Diet. MeeJt., Fan-^tail . . 3 l form of 
gas-burner in which the burning jet has an arched form. 

6. attrih., as fan-tail-hat, also, simply, fan-tail, 
a coal-heaver's hat, a sou’wester ; fan-tail gentle- 
man, a wearer of such a hat, a coal-heaver. 

1810 Sporting Mag. XXXVI. 243 The two fan-tail 
Gentlemen soon gave in. 1850 P, Crook War of Hats zyj 
Those heavers, too, of coals, with smutted face And fantail 
hats. 1877 ]. Greenwood Dick Temple II. vii. 220, I 
fancy I see you . . with knee-breeches and calves and a 

* fantail shouldering an inky sack. 

^ Hence Fau-tail v. intr. Of a whale : To work 
its tail like a fan. Pan-tailed. having a fan- 
tail- 

1813 H. & J. Smith ReJ. Addr., Arch. Atoms 154 The 
dustman . .doffs his fan-tai’l'd hat. 1831 H. Melville Whale 
xxxvi. 179 Does he fan-tail a little curious before he goes 
down? i868 Wood Homes without H. xi, 211 A rather 
pretty bird the Fan-tailed Warbler. 

Fan-taiX (fse-ntsen). [Chinese fan. fan re- 
peated divisions.] A Chinese gambling game, in 
which a number of small coins are placed under 
a bowl and the players then bet as to what will be 
the remainder when the pile has been divided by 
four. Also afirib. 

1878 Lady Brassey Voy. Sunbeam xxiil. 401 A few natives 
playing at fan- tan. 1888 Pall Mall <?. 16 May 2/1 At their 
fan-tan tables lads of ten . .years of age may be seen gambling 
away their pence. i888 Times (weekly ed.) 19 Sept. 15/4 
The home of fantan . .is the Portuguese colony of Macao. 

tPa’ntaser. Obs. rare—\ [Lfantase, Fan- 
tasy V. + -ER I.] A fancier ; one who is in love 
with (some one), 

<z 1347 Surrey Descr, Restless State 145 A fantaser thou 
art of some, By whom thy wits are overcome. 

Fantasia (fantazra, ffienta-zia). [a. It. fait- 
tasia (see Fantasy), lit. * fancy hence * an in- 
strumental composition having the appearance of 
being extemporaneous ’ (Tommaseo).] 
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1 . Mus. * A composition in a style in which form 
is subservient to fancy’ (Stainer and Barrett). 

1724 Explic, Foreigtt Words in Music 30 Fantasia, is a 
Kind of Air, wherein the Composer . . has all the Freedom 
and Liberty allowed him for his Fancy or Invention, that 
can reasonably be desir'd. 1776 Sir J. Hawkins Hist. 
Music IV. iv. 47 His [Hilton's] Compositions were for the 
most part Fantasias for the viols and organ. 1815 European 
Mag. July 46/1 The first movement, termed * Fantasia ' . . 
is a most spirited . .effort. 1879 Grove Diet, Mus. 1. 503/1 
Fantasia . . was the immediate predecessor of the term 
Sonata. 

II 2 . The It. word is current in the Levant and 
North Africa, in the senses : a. Ostentation, pomp, 
self-importance ; b. A kind of Arab dance ; also, 
an exhibition of evolutions on horseback by a 
troop of Arabs. 

1838 Sparks Biog. IX. Eaton viii. 263 But they must 
have a consul with less fantasia. *859 Wraxall tr. R. 
Houdin II. viii. 239 Our captain had arranged for u.s the 
surprise of a fantasia. 1873 Tristram Moab ii. 28 A capital 
* fantasia’ or Arab dance, .round our camp fire. 

Fantasied, pbantasied (fm-ntasid),///. a. 
arch. [f. Fantasy sb. and v. + -ed.] a. Framed 
by the fancy ; imaginary, b. Filled with (strange, 
new) fancies or imaginations (so OF. fantasie). 
e. Characterized by phantasy; dreamy, imaginative, 
d. Full of fancies or caprices ; whimsical. 

a. 1361 T. Norton CalvhCs Insi. ii. xiv. (1634) 230 A 
fantasied Ghost Is thrust in place of the Manhood. X613 
PuRCHAS Pilgrimage vi. xi. 521 Phantasied dangers. 

b. 1590 Sir j. Smyth Disc. Weapons 2 b, These our such 
new fantasied men of warre. 1395 Shaks. fohn iv. ii. 144, 
I finde the people strangely fantasied. 

C. 188a Shorthouse y. Inglesant II. ii- 54 The alluring 
world of phantasied melody which Vanneo had composed. 

d. 1883 C.^ F. WooLSON For^ the Major hr, Mr, Dupont 
was conducting himself after his usual fantasied fashion, 

t Fanta'sious, a. Obs, rare~'^. In 5 fantasy- 
ouse. [a, O^.fantasieus, i. fantasie : see Fantasy 
sb. and -ous.] Full of fancies, capricious. 

c 1489 Caxton Blanckardyn iii. 17 The dyuer.se . . conclu- 
syons that his fantasyouse wylle dyde present by fore hym. 

Fantasmi a. etc. : see Phantasm(a, etc. 

FantaSQue (f:»nt3e*sk), a. and sb. Also 8 
fantask. [a. b'T.fa 7 ttasqzie:--L.fantasticus.J 

A. adj. Fanciful, fantastic ; curious, rare. 

1701 C. Burnaby Ladies Visiting Day 1. i, A dean 
Napkin and a plain Dish is my Feast ; Gami.sh and Orna- 
ment are fantask. 1844 Mrs. Browning Poems, Drama 
Exile 1 , 52 Twelve shadowy signs of earth, In fanta.sque 
appo.sition. Ibid., Ho. Clouds II. 226 The fantasque cloud- 
lets. 

t B. sb. Fancy, whim. Obs. 

x6gB Vanbrugh Prov. Wife in. iii, Lady Bmtie. .There is 
not upon earth so impertinent a thing as women’s modesty. 
Belinda, Yes, Men’s Fantasque, that obliges us to it. 1703 
Steele Tend. Hnsb. n. i, I have a Scribbling Army-Friend, 
that, .will hit the Nymph’s Fantasque to a Hair, 

Fantassin (faemt^sin). ja. Jv.fantassin, ad. 
It. fantaccino, dim, of fante foot-soldier.] (See 
quot. 1835.) 

1835 Lytton Rienzi ix. i, Two hundred fantassins, or 
foot-soldiers, of Tuscany. 1833 Taii's Mag.lLyi. 534 Fierce 
Isolani’s fantassins.^ x86o Russell Dia^y India II. 253 
Quaint fantassins with matchlock, musket, tulwar, and bow. 

Fantast, pbaatast (fm-ntsest), [ad. med.L. 
jphantasta, Gr. ({Mvracrrqs, agent-n. f. tpavTa^uv, 
(pavTa^eadai. In Gr. the word meant (in accord- 
ance with the primary sense of the active verb) ‘ an 
ostentatious person, boaster ’ : see next. Cf. Ger. 
fantast, pkantast, which is the source of the 
modem use.] 

1 . A visionary, a dreamer ; a flighty, impulsive 
persrm, 

1388 J. H[arvey] Disc. Probl. 128 O vain Phantasts and 
fond Dotterels ! 1804 Coleridge in Lit. Rem. (1836) IL 
413 A quiet and sublime enthusiast with a strong tinge of 
the fantast, 1853 Lewes Goethe (1864) 494 She Is one of 
those phantasts to whom everything seems permitted. 

2 . A fantastic writer j one who aims at eccen- 
tricity of style. 

X873 F, Hall Mod. Eng. 171 Fantasts and contortionists 
like Mr, Carlyle. 

Fantastic (f^ntae-stik), a. and sb. Forms : a. 
4 fantastik, 5-7 fantastike, -tyke, -tiq.ue, 
-tyqne, 6-8 fantastick(e, 7- fantastic. A 6-8 
phantastick^e, 6 phantastike, 7 pliantastique. 
7“ phantastic, [ad. med.L. fantastic-m, late L, 
phanictsHcus, a. Gr. (pavTaariKos, f. to 

make visible (middle voice in late Gr. 

to imagine, have visions) : see Fantasy. Cf. Fr. 
fantastique. 

The form phantastic is no longer generally current, but 
has been casually used by a few writers of the loth c., to 
suggest associations connected with the Gr. etymology.] 

A. adj. 

1 . f a. Existing only in imagination ; proceeding 
merely from imagination; Stbulous, imaginary, 
unreal {obs ). b. In mod. use, of alleged reasons, 
fears, etc. : Perversely or irrationally imagined. 

TREVisAT/xV-s^f^ (Rolls) V. 279 What Is i-seide.. 
of Merlyn his fantastik getynge. Ibid, VIII. 63 Kyng 
Arthures body [was founden] pkt was i-counted as it were 
fantastik. 1529 More Suppitc. Soulys Wks. 338 A very 
fantastike fable. 1627 F, E. Hist. Edw. II (1680) ii 


FAHTASTIG. 

His fantastique Happiness, South Seavm.'R^z 

longs to rove In that fantastick scene. X775 Harris Philos. 
Arrangem. Wks. (1841) 299 A fourth sort .. may be called 
fantastic, or imaginary ; such as centaurs. s8i6 J , W ilson 
City of Plague l. i, I could smile at such ffintastic terrors. 
1876 M. Arnold Lit. d* Dogm^ *57 His hearers and repor- 
ters were sure to verse it on their own fantastic grounds also. 

A 1678 CuDWORTH Intdl Syst. 481 All those other phan- 
tastick Gods, were nothing but Several Personal Names. 
1742 Young Nt. Th. i. 94 My soul phantastic measures 
trod O'er fairy fields. 

1 2. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a 
phantasm. Obs. 

a. 1483 Caxtoh Gold. Leg. tgfz He shewed that he was 
veryly rysen. .by etyng ©penb', and by no art fantastyke. 
1491 — Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) 1. xlii. 68 a/x [I am] 
noo thynge fantastyque, but a sparde of fyre ; Asshes, and 
flesshe. X598 Yong Diana 127 A meere dreame, or some 
fantastick illusion. 1624 Fletcher Rule a Wife iv. iii, Is 
not this a fanta.stic house we are in, And all a dream we 
do ? X648 Bp. Hall Rem. Wk$.{x(>tnA tgZ One will allow of 
his humanity, .another will allow a divine soul with a fan- 
tastick body. 

j8. X63S A. Stafford Fern. Glory (1869) 145 That He had 
a phantasticke Body, not made of his Mothers Flesh. 
1691-8 Norris Pract. Disc. XV. 377 Aery Banquets, Plian- 
tastick Food, a 1716 South Serm. (1741) VIL x6 An aerial 
phantastic body, 

1 3. Of or pertaining to phantasy, in its various 
psychological senses (see Fantasy i , 4 ) as denot- 
ing either the faculty (and act) of apprehending sen- 
sible objects, or that of imagination ; imaginative. 

1483 Caxton Cato F viij b, By cogytacyon or thynkyng 
fantastyke and by iliusyon of the deuyll. 3392 Davies 
ImmorL Soul xx, 11. (1599) 47 [Phantasie] in her Ballance 
doth their values trie, Where some things good, and som 
things il do seeme . . in her phantasticke eye. 1649 J er. Tay- 
lor Gt, Exemp. Pref. T 43 '1 here is as much phantasticke 
pleasure in doing a spite, as in doing revenge. 1678 Cud- 
worth hit ell. Syst. 29 The different Fhancies in us, caused 
by the respective Differences of them,. Which Pliancies or 
Phantastick Idea’s are [etc.]. 1:393 T, Taylor Sallust viii. 
38 The irrational soul.. is sensitive and phantastic life. 

f b. Of poetry : Concerned with * phantasy ’ 
(Gr. qmvracFta) or illusory appearance. Obs. 

[See Plato Sophistes^ x.xiii, H. In quot. 1581 the word 
may be merely a transliteration of Gr. rfxipratrxiHri.] 

1581 Sidney Apol. Poetria (Arb.!54 Mans wit may make 
Poesie, (which .should be Eikastike, which some learned 
haue defined, figuring foorth good thin^,%,)tohe Phantastike: 
which doth contrariwise, infect the fancie with vnworthy 
obiects. 1660 Gale Crt. Gentiles i. hi, i. 18 Phantastic Poesie 
is that, which altogether feigns things. 

4. Of persons, their actions and attributes : f a>. 
Having a lively imagination ; imaginative (obs.), 
b. Fanciful, impulsive, capricious, arbitrary; also, 
foppish in attire. Now in stronger sense : Extrava^ 
gantly fanciful, odd and irrational in behaviour, 

a. X488 Caxton Chasi. Goddes Chyld. xix. 50 Whether he 
haue a sadde knowyng or felinge or elles a soden wytte or 
fantastyk. isox Shaks. Two Genii, n. vii. 47 To be fan- 
tastique, may riecome a youth Of greater time then I shall 
shew to be. x6a8 Wither Brit. Rememb. n. x I.et no fan- 
ta.stique Reader now condemne Our homely Muse. 1683 
Tryon Way to Health 577 The, .fantastique Directions of 
ignorant Physitians. c 1760 Smoi.i.ett Ode to Indep, too 
And all her jingling bells fantastic F'olly ring. 1790 Burke 
Fr, Rev. 312 The fantastick vagaries of these juvenile 
politicians. 1847 Emerson Repr, Men, Montaigne Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 350 Great believers are always reckoned, .imprac- 
ticable, fantastic, atheistic. 

j8. x6oo E. Blount tr. Comsfaggio A iij b, He that talking 
of a young gentleman, shoulde say, that he was phantas- 
ticke, choiericke, amorous . . doth hym nO' wrong, xyoa 
Steele Funeral n, I have long . , bore with your Fhantas- 
tick Humour. 

5. Arbitrarily devised. 'No^Y rare. Cf. Fancy t?. 

1658 Bramhall Consecr. Bps. iii. 29 They say . . the . . 
Protestant Bishops . , were consecrated, .by a new pbantas* 
tick forme. 1846 Trench Mirac. i. (1862) 115 Phantastic 
and capriciou.s miracles. 1876 Hu.mfhrevs Coin-Coil. Man. 
xxvi.^ 396 Occasionally fantastic variations of well-know'n 
inscriptions occur. 

6 . Having the appearance of being devised by 
extravagant fancy; eccentric, quaint, or grotesque 
in design, conception, construction, or adoninient. 

a. x6i6 R. C. Times' Whistle m. 1077 Drusus, that 
fashion-imitating ape. Delights to follow each fantastic 
shape. 1728 Young Lotre Fame iii, Wks. (1757) 107 I'he 
masqueradebs fantastic .scene ! 1750 Gray Flog}* x,vvi, 

Yonder nodding beech, That wreathes its old fant.astic roots 
so high. X841 Spalding Italy It. IsL IL 221 Vaulted 
halls adorned with the usual fantastic arches. XS36 Stanley 
Sinai 4- Pal. i. {1858} 30 The Arab traditions . . are too fan- 
tastic to be treated seriously. 1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) 
I. vi. toq The witch with fiintastic gestures draw.s a circle. 

x6i8 Wither Motto, NtxCuro, Each phaaiastitiue Garb 
our Gallants weare. «X7i3 Ellwood Antoinag.kj.'iir^'zryi 
Written in such an affected and phantastick stile. 

b. Arbitrarily used by Mill on for : Making ' fan- 
tastic’ movements (in the dance); hence in Inter 
allusions to Milton’s phrase. So in CoroM. fantastic- 
footed. 

163s Milton L' Allegro 33 Trip it as you go On the light 
fantastic toe. aiygo Warton On Approach of Summer 
59 Haste thee, Nymph! and hand in hand .. Bring fan- 
tastic-footed Joy.^ 1826 DisHAHr.i Viv.Grey xv, Mr, bt. 
Ledger, . prided himself, .on his light fantastic toe. 

B.sk 

1. One who has fanciful ideas or indulges in wild 
notions. Obs. oxc. arch. 

a. 1398 Marston Pygmal. in. 148 Thou art Bedlam mad 
..Andglori'st to be counted a fantastick. x6ai Quarles 


FAHTASTIOAL. 


Div. Poems, Es^/ier (1717)111 Power. . to perverse fantasticTcs 
if conferr’d. .spurs on wrong. 1706 E. Ward Eediv. 

{1715) I. vii, The Church -men justly growl to .see.. that the 
Force of Toleration . . Should set each canting proud Fan- 
tastick Above their Courts Ecclesiastick. i88a Shorthouse 
J. Inglesant 11. xy, A Fantastic, whose brain was turned 
with monkish fancies. 

1630 Brathwait Eng, Genii, (1641) 3, I would be 
glad to weane this Phantasticke from a veine of lightnesse. 
Jig. 167s G. R. tr, Le Grafid’s Man Without Passion 
132 Opinion is the Fountain, this Fantastick which seduceth 
our understanding, etc. 

f % One given to fine or showy dress ; a fop. Ohs. 
a 16x2 Overbury Charac,, K Phantastique, An Impro- 
vident young Gallant. 1628 Milton Vacation Exerc, 20 
Trimming .. which takes our late fantastics with delight. 
ax6Bo Butler Rem, (1759) 11. 131 A Fantastic is one that 
wears his Feather on the Inside of his Head, 
f 3 . A fanciful composition. Ohs. 

1641 G. H. (title), Wits Recreations, Containing. .Variety 
of Fancies and Fantasticks. 
f 4 . Power of fancy or imagination. Ohs. 

1764 P7ihUc Advertiser 31 May in N. Q, 3rd Ser. IV. 
385 It [Mozart’s playing] surmounts all Fantastic and 
Imagination, 

Fasitastical (f^ntse-stikal), a. and sb. [f. prec. 
+ -AL.j A. adj. 

1 1 . - Fantastic a. i. Ohs. 

a. <*1485 Dighy^ Myst. (1882) iv. 1543 My wordes wer not 
fanta.iticall . . I told youe no lesinge. 1529 More Conf. agst. 
Trib. n. Wk.s, iiZz/a With this fantastical fear of hers, 
I wold be loth to haue her in myne house, c 1530 Pol. 
Eel. L. Poems (1866) 43 Than me thynkithe y see 
youre likenes: Hit is nat so, it is fantasticalle. rti68o 
Butler Rem. (17591 L 61 Our Pains are real Things, and 
all Our Pleasures but fantastical. 

«iS33 Frith Dispitt. Purgai. (1829) 160 A place that 
..more properly confuteth this phantastical purgatory, than 
doth this same text. 1684 Burnet 7/4. Earihw. 100 Wlien 
anything great is represented to us, it appears phantastical. 
1728 T. Sheridan Persins vi. (1739)99 note, Tertullian.. 
runs the phantastical Genealogy thus. 

f b. Of opinions: Irrational, baseless. (Passing 
into sense 6 .) Obs, 

cu ats^6 JoYE in Gardiner Declar. Art. Joye (1546I 53 
He..conceyueth a certayne fanta.stlcall opinion thercf[of 
fayth]. 1711 Shaftesb. Charax, \ 1737) II. i. m. § 2. 52 Which 
only false Religion or fantastical Opinion, .is able to effect. 

/3 . ISS5 Eden Decades Pref. to Rdr. (Arb.) 53 Mys- 
shapened with phantastical opinions, Hayward xsi 

Pt. Hen. IV, 91 He said that the lawes of the realme were 
in his head, .by reason of which phantasticall opinion, he 
destroyed noblemen. 

+ 2 . = Fantastic 3. Chiefly in fantastical Body 
in reference to the heresy of the Docetse. Obs. 

a. *533 Frith Answ. Afore (xSizg) 174. Fanta.stical appari- 
tions. 1563-87 Foxe a. «$• M. (1684} III. 308 Ye make of 
it [the Sacrament] a thing so fantastical, that ye imagine 
a Body without Flesh. 1728 Earbery tr. BurtieVs St. 
Dead I. 220 That the Body of Christ upon Earth was 
a fanta.stical one, as the Gnosticks held. 

0 , 1555 Ridley Whs. 200 Marcion . . said that Christ 
had but a phanta.stical body. 1643 R. Carpenter ExperU 
ence ii. vii. 183 Hee did not take a phantasticall body in 
the Incarnation. 

fb. Of colours: «Emphatioal 5. Obs. 

1^6 Hooke Microgr. 168 These colours are onely fantas- 
tical ones. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Phantastical 
Colours, such a.s are exhibited by the Rainbow, Triangular 
Glass Prism, the Surface of very thin Muscovy Glass, &c. 

1 3 . = Fantastic a. 3. Ohs. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531'^ 123 His lyghtes be 
cuer eyther fantasticall or el.s corporall. 1589 Puttenham 
Eng. Poesie 1. viii. (Arb.) 35 Euen so is the phantasticall 
part of man , .a representer of the best images . .to the .soule, 
164^ H. More Song of Soul n. n, 11. xxxv, The Orb Phan- 
tastick must exert All life phantasticall. 

fb. Pertainingto thepassion oflove. See Fancy 
8 b. Obs. rare-~K 

*594 H. WiLLOBiE in Shahs. C. Praise 7 Sodenly infected 
with th e contagion of a fantastical! fit. 

4 . ■= Fantastic 4. 

а. ^iSp Elyot Gov. i. i, They be nat in commune (as fan- 
ta-sticall fole.s wolde haue all thyngs). 15^ Warner 
Eng. VI, xxxi. (1612) 157 Loue is Fantasticall in Women. 
1616 SuRFL. & Markh. Country Farme 671 The herne is. . 
very fanta.sticall, as not giuen to stay in any place, but such 
as pleaseth him verie well. 1702 Eng, Theopkrasi. 311 The 
gratifying of a fantastical Appetite. 179* Hamilton Ber- 
ihoUeCs^ Dyeing 11, n. vi. 307 The fantastical changes of 
the fashion. 1862 Mrs, Oliphant Last Mortimers I. v. 27 
A pretty fantastical young girl. 

/3 . 1555 Eden Decades 314 Many luflged hyro phantasti- 
call. i6ai-5x BvwvonAnaf.Mel ii. iil n. 319 An aflected 
phantastical carriage. *693 Sir T. P. Blount Hat. Hut. 
129 The .. vain and phantastical abuse of this Stinking 
Weed. X7XX Steele No. 30 f 2 The Oxonians are 

phantastical now they are Ixjvers. 

„f 5 . =•• Fantastic, 5.' 

« 1618 Raleigh Afahomet {1627) M ’Fhe eaxt and use of 
his fanta.sticall Law. 

б. —Fantastic 6, 

a. XS99 Shaks. Afuch Ado li, 1 . 79 The first suite is hot 
and hasty like a Scotch jigge (and fiill as fantasticall). 1789 
Burney Hist. Mus. III. ii. 111 Canons.. in triangular and 
other fantastical forms. 1830 D’Israeli Chas. 7, III. viii. 
177 A portrait which, however fantastical, may still bear 
some remarkable resemblances. 

f. a X613 Overbuky a Wife (1638) 166 Our new phantas- 
ticall building. X711 Steele Spect,Fl.o. XSSI’S An Occa- 
sion wherein Vice makes so phantastical a Figure. 

f B. sb. One who has fanciful ideas or notions. 
X5^ Puttenham Eng. Poesie 1. viii. (Arb.) 34 Who so is 
studious in th’ Arte [of Poesie] . . they call him in disdayne 
a phantasticall. x6x6 J. Deacon Tobacco tortured 57 Alas 
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poore Tobacco, .thou that hast bene hitherto accompted . . 
the Fautasticals foretresse. 

Fantasticality (fsentse^stikje'liti). Also 7 
phan-. [f. prec. ■+■ -ity.] Fantastical character 
or quality ; eccentricity, giote quencss, oddity. 

1592 G. Harvey P'onr Lett, iii, An epitome of fanta.sti- 
cality. 1606 Sir G, Goosecappe iii, i. in BuUen O. PL > 1S84) 
III. 43 Our Lords are as farr beyond them . . for person . , 
as they are beyond ours for phanta.stica:ity. x834 Neva 
Monthly Mag. XII. 154 A little fantasticality here and 
there, but upon the whole exquisite ! 1878 T, Sinclair 

Mount 275 He is not quite sure, .about the fantasticality of 
the.se etymologies. 

b. concr. and quasi-r<?«f?'. Something that is 
fantastical; a crotchet, whim. 

T631 R. H. A rraignm. Whole Creature xv. § 3, 263 The 
Fantasticalites of their bodyes. 1840 Carlyle {1858) 

329 The Song he [Burns] sings is not of fantasticalities. 
x8s8 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. (1865.) I. i. iii. 23 Ceremonials, 
and troublesome fantasticalities. xSSy Saintsbury Hist. 
Elizah. Lit, vii, 284 I’he graceful fantasticalities of Lyly. 

Fantastically (fi^nti3e*.stikali adv. Also 6- 7 
pliantastieally. [f. as prec. 4 - -LY K] 

1 1. Through the exercise of the fancy or imagin- 
ation. Obs. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 124 b, Somtyme as it 
were an aungell of lyght : .somtyme vi.sybly, somtyme fan- 
tastically. x69t~S Norris 7y«<?A Disc. (.17x1) III. X2i My 
Soul fantastically joins with it. 
f 2. In a phantasmal or unreal manner. Ohs. 

1543 Becon New YeaVs Gift Early Wks. (1843) 3^8 All this 
was not fantastically done, but truly and tmfeignedly.^ 1577 
tr. Btillinger's Decades 64 Our Lord suffered in very 
deed, and not phantastical ly to the appearance onely. 

f 3. Fabulously, fictitiously. Ohs. 

1547 J. Harrison Exhort. Scoties B viij a, As Welshe and 
Scottishe Poetes, haue phantastical ly fayned. 1577-87 
FIolinshed Chron. I. 91/1 Arthur, of whom the trifling 
tales of the Britains. .fantasticallie do. .report woonders. 

4. According to one’s fancy j capriciously, arbi- 
trarily. 

1547-64 Bauldwin Afar. Philos. iPalfr.) 63 He cannot be 
a true seruer of God, which serueth Him. .fantastically, and 
in hipocrisie. 1663 Cowley DzV. Gcrut. O. Cromwell Wks. 
(1669) 39 Though it may seem to some fanta.stically, yet was 
it wisely done. 1701 Grew Cosm. Sacra 11. iv, One cannot 
so much as fantastically choose, even or odd. 1829 I. Taylor 
Enthtis. iv. (xZ67\ 79 The righteous God deals with man- 
kind not fantastically. 1885 La%o Times LXXIX. 78/1 
Any fantastically coined word. 

6 . Ill a fanciful or odd manner; grotesquely, 
oddly, strangely. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 111. ii. 334 A forked Radish, with 
a Head fantastically earn’d vpon it. 1662 J. Davies Voy, 
Ambuss, 129 Wooden hats, fantastically painted. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 747 Bead.s and feathers, fantasti- 
cally arranged. 1813 Byron Giavur^aa The silver dew In 
whirls fantastically flew, 1852 Miss Yonge Cameos I. 
xlii. 363 Their jdress was.. fantastically gay. 

Fantasticalness (f^ntse-stikalnes). Also 7 
phantasticalness. [f, as prec. 4- -ness.] The 
quality, condition, or fact of being fantastical, 
fl. The condition of being subject to phantasms. 
X547 Boorde Brezu Health ii. 27 Fantasticalnes, or collu- 
cion, or illusyons of the deuyll. 

2. Addiction to strange fancies ; eccentricity, 
oddity ; an instance of this. 

1581^ Mulcaster Positions xlv. (1887) 297 Is that point in 
suspition of any noueltie or fantasticallnes to haue wymen 
learned ? 1630 R. Johnsods Kingd. Commw. 266 Their 
. .phantasticalnesse in apparall. 1653 H- Cogan tr. Pinids 
Trav. Iviii. 229 Six little Girls danced with six of the oldest 
men . . which seemed to us a very pretty fantasticalness. 
c 1698 Locke Cond. Underst.% 34 We are taught to cloath 
our minds, .after the fashion in vogue, and is accounted 
fantasticalness. .not to do .so. 1821 Southey in (3:849) 
L 39 Their mother was plainly crazed with hypochondria- 
cism and fanta.sticalness. 1871 Hawthorne Septimius 
(1879) 3:39 The fantasticalness of his present pursuit. 

3. Absurd unreality, 

1847 De Quincey SchlosseVs Lit. Hist. Wks. VIII. 53 
Chloes and Corydons — names that proclaim the fantastical- 
ness of the life with which they are. .associated, 
f 4. Capriciousness, whimsicality; waywardness. 
1583 Golding Calvin on Deut.^ xxiii. 139 The wicked 
Fantasticalnesse of men in worshipping the sunne. 1678 
Otway Friendship in F. iv. i, The fantasticalness of your 
appetite. 

Fantasticate (f^ntse-stik^it), v. [f. Fan- 
tastic + -ATE 3.] 4'a. trans. To conceive or 

represent in the fancy; to fancy (obs.). b. intr. 
To frame fantastic notions, rare. Hence Fan- 
ta'sticating M. sb . ; Fantastiea'tion, fantastic 
speculation. 

x6oo F. Walker Sp. MandeviUe 66 a, Wee call the thinges 
which are fantasticated and represented in the fantasie, 
Fancies. 1624 Darcie Birth of Heresies xxi. 53 Brunus. . 
fantasticates, that by the Maniple is inferred theMessalian 
Priests speciall care to driue away bad affections. 1880 
Vern. Lee Belcaro x. 282 Instead of enjoying, we fantasti- 
cate in theory. Ibid. vii. X70 His subtle and fantasti- 
cating st3fle of art. Ibid. i. 13 All the wonderful fantastica- 
tions of art philosophers. ^ 1892 Pall Mall G. 7 Jan, 3/1 This 
illimitable fantasticating in a vacuum. 

Fantasticism (fKntae'stisiz’m). [f. as prec. 

+ -ISM.] 

+ 1. The doctrine that there is no objective reality ; 
subjectivism. Obs. 

^1x688 CuDWORTH Immui. Morality w. vi. (1731) 286 But 
I have not taken all this Pains only to Confute Scepticism 
or Phantasticism. 


FANTASY.' 

2 . The following of arbitrary fancy in art or 
speculation. 

1846 Ruskin Alod. Paint. I. n. vr. i. | 14 In all the trees 
of the merely historical painters, there is. . fantasticism and 
unnaturalness of arrangement. 1868 J. H, Stirling in N. 
Brit. Rev. i.ec. 382 Speculation .. without experiment, 
yields phantasticism, 

t Fanta-sticize, V. Obs. rare-K In 7 fan- 
tastiquiz©. [l. Fantastic a. + -IZE.] intr. To 
throw oneself into fantastic or strange attitudes, 

1603 Florio Montaigne n. iii. (1632) 193 To rave and 
fantastiquize, as I doe, must nece.ssarily be to doubt. 

t Fanta'SticIy, Obs. = Fantastically, 

1599 B. JoNSON Cynthia’s Rev. ii. i, He is neither too fan- 
tastickly melancholy, or too rashly cholerick. 1619 Drayton 
Idea Ded., A Libertine ! fantasticly I sing ! 

Fauta'sticiiess. Now rare. [f. Fantastic a. 
-h-NESS.] —Fantasticalness. 

1549 Compl. Scot. Frol. 16 Al sic termis procedis offan- 
tastiknes ande glorius consaitis. 1661 Prynne Exam, 
Exuberances Bk. Com. Prayer To adorn our Bodies in 
a modest .. manner; without .. fantasticknes.s. 1825 Ld. 
Cock BURN Alem. 1 1860) 78 When looking at an Oak-tree, you 
dwell, .on the Fantasticness of the Branches. 

t Fauta’Stico. Obs. [It. ; corresp. to Fan- 
tastic.] An absurd and irrational person. 

1597^ Shaks. Rom. ^ Jid. 11. iv.30 (Qo. il Limping antique 
aflecting fimtasticoes [/<?/. i623 >/ii’. phantacies] these new 
tuners of accents. x6oo Dekker Foriunatns Wks. 1873 1* 

1 17, I have, .scene fanta.sticoes. 

t Fa'aitastry. Ohs. Also 7 pbantastry. [f. 
FANTAST-f-RY.] Sb. Fantastic display or show; 
ostentation, affectation. Also concr. Showy trap- 
pings. b. Visionary delusion, c. Illusory char- 
acter, deceptiveness. 

1656 PI. More Entims. Tri. § 47. 47 This strong spirit 
of Phantastrie . . breaths in Paracelsus his book.s. 1670 
Glanvill Way Happiness iv. § 3. 139 The indiscretions . . of 
some preachers, the phanta.stry and vain babble of others, 
a 1677 Barrow Serm. (16S6) III. 429 There shall they stand 
bare and devested of all their phantastry. 1678 Cudworth 
Intell. Syst. 47 There is something in us supenour to Sen.se, 
which judges of it, detects its Phantastry, and condemns its 
Imposture. X710 R. Ward Li/e H. More 28 Fantastryand 
Levity, .is so much seen to abound amongst us. Ibid. 51 
Against Fantastry and Enthusiasm it self. 

Fantasy, phantasy (fse-ntasi), sb. Forms : 
a. 4-7 fantasi(©, -ye, -azie, -aisie, -aysie, -esi(e, 
-esy(0, -essy, (5 fantsy, fayntasie, feintasy), 

5- 6 fautosy, 6-7 fantacie, -y, 4- fantasy. 

6- 8 phantasie, (6 -esie, 6~7 phant^sie, -*sy), 6- 
phantasy. [a. OF. fantasie (Yt. faniaisie), (« 
Fr.fantazia, Sp., Fg. fantasia, li. fantasia i, ad, L. 
phantasia, a. Or. (pavraaia lit. *a making visible', 
f. (pavra^Hv to make visible, i. cpaivtiv to show. 

The senses of ^avraaia from which the senses of the 
word in the mod. langs. are developed are : i. appearance, 
in late Gr. esp. spectral apparition, phantom (so L. phan* 
iasia in Vulg.) ; 2. the mental process or faculty of sensuous 
perception ; 3. the faculty of imagination. These senses 
pa.ssed through OF. into Eng., together with others (as 
delusive fancy, false or unfounded notion,^ caprice, etc.) 
which had been developed in late L., Romanic, or Fr, The 
shortened form Fancy, which apparently originated in the 
i^th c., had in the time of Shakspere become more or less 
differentiated in sense. After the revival of Greek learning, 
the longer form was often spelt phantasy, and its meaning 
was influenced by the Gr. etymon. In mod. use fantasy 
and phantasy, in spite of their identity in sound and in 
ultimate etymology, tend to be apprehended as separate 
words, the predominant sense of the former beinp: ‘ caprice, 
whim, fanciful invention ’, while that of the latter is ‘ imagin- 
ation, visionary notion’.] 

1 . In scholastic psychology : f a. Mental appre- 
hension of an object of perception ; the faculty by 
which this is performed. Obs. 

\a xsSa Oresme in Meunier Ess.sur Oresme 179 II entent 
par fantasie apprehension ou cognoissance sensitive des 
choses presentes.] 

a. c X400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 113 pat place [he brajm] is 
ropre instrument of ymagynacioun ])e which resceyvej) 
inges katcomprehendik of fantasie [res a pkantasia com- 
prefiensas), 1509 Hawes Fast. Pleas, xxiv. ii, These are 
the V, wyttes remeuing inwardly . . common wytte. .ymagi- 
nacyon, Fantasy, and estymacyon . . And memory. 1675 
Baxter Cath, Theol. 11. i. 76 Sen.se perceiveth sweetness 
by tast or smell, light and pulchritude by .sight and fantasie. 

a x6i8 Raleigh Rem. (1664) 126 According to the diver- 
sity of the eye, which offereth it unto the phantasic. 
1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 478/2 It is .. likely, 
that all living Creatures which have Eye-balls oblique and 
narrow.. have a peculiar phantasie of Objects. X669 A. 
Browne AlrJ Piet. (1675I 40 Light . . is the cause, .whereby 
coloured things are seen, whose Shapes and Images pass to 
the phantasie. 

fb. The image impressed on the mind by an 
object of sense. Obs. 

c 1340 Hampolk Prose Tr. (i866) 14 When the resone es 
cleryde fra all. .fygours and fantasyes of creatures. 1596 
Carew Huartds Exam. Wits xi. 135 Memorie suppHeth 
none other office, .than, .to preserue the figures and fanta- 
sies of things. 

1 2 . A spectral apparition, phantom ; an illusory 
appearance. Ohs. 

c 1325 Song of Yesterday 30 in E. E. P. (1B62) X34 pis 
worldly blis. Is but a fykel fantasy. *398 Trevisa Barth. 
DeP. R. IX. XXV, (1495) 362 Moo fantasyes ben seen by 
nyghte than by daye. 1401 Pol. Poems < Rolls) II, 46 
Somme fantasie of Fiton hath marrid thi mynde. cx^^ 
WvNTouN Cron, vi.-xviii. 31 pe fantasy pus of hys Dreme 
Movyd hym mast to sla hys Erne. 1530 Palsgr. 17a 


FANTASY. 

Phmttosmey a fantosy, ^iS33 Berners Hnon xiC\. 
64 All is but faatcsey and enchauntementes. iS3S Stewart 
Cnw. Scot. III. 365 Trowand that tyme it wes ane phan- 
tasle. a 1583 Grindal Frititful Dial. Wks. (1843} 59 No 
bread, .but certain fantasies of white and round- 

3. Delusive imagination, hallucination ; the fact 
or habit of deluding oneself by imaginary percep- 
tions or reminiscences. ? Ohs. 

a. A lisaunder For fere, ne fantasie fails they 

nolde. C1374 Ceiaucer Troyhis v. 1535 I'his fool of fan- 
tasie [jee:. Cassandra]. 1374 B.* Scot Card. (1578) 60 
Such as haue Mountaynes in fantasie and beggery in 
posses-don. 1602 Shaks. Ham. i. i. 54 You tremble and 
look pale : Is not this something more then ^Fantasie? 
1638 S. Simpson Unbelief ix. 66 They thought it was but 
meer fantasie and imagination. 

0:333 FmyK Dis^ui. Purgat (i829>83 Making., the 
elders .. to wander in phantasies. 1654 Cass 0/ Corn- 
monwealih 30 If we falter, or be mls-Ied through phant’sie. 
1673 Brooks Signal Pr'esence of God 20 Raising such a 
phantasy in the Xyons that they looked upon Daniel . . as 
on one that was a friend unto them. 1733 Smollett C/. 
Fathom xx[x He will.. be sometimes misled by his 
own phantasy. 

4. Imagination ; tlie process or the faculty of 
forming mental representations of things not actir- 
ally present. (Cf. Fancy j-eJ. 4 .) personified. 
Now usually with sense influenced by association 
with fantastic or phantasm ; Extravagant or 
visionary fancy. 

In early use not clearly distinguished from 3 ; an exercise 
of poetic imagination being conventionally regarded as ac- 
companied by belief in the reality of what is imagined. 

«. 1389 Greene Menaphon (Arb.)4i The Idea of her per- 
son represen tsitselfean object to my fantasie. i6oz Marston 
Ant. ^ Mel irr. Wks. 1856 I. 35 The soules swift Pega.sus, 
the fantasie. a 1631 Donne Elegie Poems (1633) 153 When 
you are gone, and Reason gone with you, Then Fantasie is 
Queene. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. (1858) 52 Ever in my 
distresses . . has Fantasy turned, full of longing to that un- 
known Father. 1870 Lowell A mong my Bks. Sen i. ( 1873) 
T76 Imagination, as it is too often misunderstood, is mere 
fanta.sy, the image-making power common to all who have 
the gift of dreams, 

iSSsT.Wilson i?/2^jf. (i567)i7a, Nature is a righte that 
phanta^e hath not framed. 1672-3 Marvell Reh. Transp. 

II. 130 You have attracted by force of phantasy some ex- 
traordinary Spirit to your assistance. 1704 N ewton Op ticks 
I. It. via 120 By the power of phantasy we see Colours in 
a Dream. 1831 Lytton Godolph. xxvH, Volktman himself, 
in the fulness of hi.s northern phantasy, [could not] have 
sculptured forth a better image. ^ 1837-8 Sir W, Hamilton 
Logic U. I1870) III. 22 We may view it in phantasy as black 
or white. 1833 Milman Lad. Chr. (1864) IX. xiv. vii 258 
fwtey Their union with the Deity was . . through the phantasy. 

b. A mental image. 

1823 Lamb Elia Ser. i. Grace before meaty To the tem- 
perate fantasies of the famished Son of God.^ a 1853 Robert- 
son Serm. Ser. ni. vi. 81 Our creative shaping intellect pro- 
jected it-s own fantasies. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. vi. 
xlviii, Fantasies moved within her like ghosts. 

C. A product of imagination, fiction, figment. 
136a Langl, P. pi. a. I. 36 laper-s and langelers.. 
Founden hem fantasyes. 1309 Pol. Poems (Roll^ 1 . 3^1 
If 3e flynde ffables or ffoly ther amonge, or ony ffantasie 
yffeyned that no ffrute is in. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 

III. 147/1 Centaurs, Satyrs, Griflfins, &c. [are] Forced 
Figures. . Fiction or Fantacy. .to express a Novelty. 

d. An ingenious, tasteful, or fantastic invention 
or design. 

a. c 1440 Gesta Rom. xxxii. 123 (HarL MS.) A silkyne 
gyrdil, sotilly i-made ; for the damyselle comunely lovithe 
swiche fantasys. 1542 Recorde Gr,A ries (1361) Y vj a, Some 
questions of thys rule maye be varied above 1000 waies ; 
but I would have you forget suche fantasies^ t^l a time of 
more leysure. 1848 Dickens Dombey xxiii, ^ere was a 
monstrous fantasy of rusty iron. 

jS. 1342-3 Act 34-5 Hen, VI! f c 1 Balades, plaies, 
rimjK, songes, and other phantasies. 1821 KeA'ib Isabel 
xlvii, A soiled glove, whereon Her silk had played in purple 
phantasies. 

e. esp. in Music ; a fantasia. (Cf. 6.) 

1397 Morley Inirod. Mas, 181 The..chiefest kind of 
musick which is made without a dktie is the fantasie, that 
is, when a musician taketh a point at his pleasure, and 
wresteth and turneth it as he Hst. 1674 Plavford Skill 
Mus. I. X. 34 This is called the Dupla or Semibreve Time 
,.its Mood.. is usual in Anthems, Fantasies, &c. 

5 . A supposition resting on no solid grounds ; a 
whimsical or visionary notion or speculation. 

Now more emphatically contemptuous than Fancy 
^ a. C1400 Destr. Troy 2669 His olde fader fantasi jjai filet 
in hert. c 1440 Generydes 4652 Leva all these fantesies. .ye 
shall not fynde it thus. 1326 Pitgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 
166 b. The mynde. . is moost apte to . . wauerjrng fantasyes 
aboute dyuerse thynges. 1663 Manley Groimi Larw C, 
Hfirres 953 The Minds of the common People would be 
divided, according as any one would teach his Fantasies. 
1876 Whitney Sights <§• Ins. II. xiv. 443 All that would be 
to them less than fancy — mere fantasy. 1878 Morley 
Vamtenar^nes Crit. Misc. 20 Many pernicious and destruc- 
tive fantasies. 

^ j8. 1386 CoGAN Haven Health ccxlLii. (1636) 306 Vaine 
is their phantasie that thinke it ungodly to flee from . . the 
plague, ^2z6xc» Healey Epictetus Man. (1636) 30 Keepe 
thy minde firrae against all such phantasies. 1858 R. A. 
Vaughan Ess, «§• Rev. I. 6 Not a phantasy in religion, .but 
might there soar or flutter, 

t b. In my fantasy : « ‘ as I imagine ’ ; modestly 
used for ‘ in my opinion L Obs. 

a. 1343 Recorde Gr. Aries (1561) Lj, And yet in my 
simple fantasy these thinges offer them-selves. .to be studied 
for aboute progression, istch^ Lambarde Peramb. Kent 
(1826) ipt In mine own fantasie it wanteth not the feete oC 
sound reason to stand upon. 
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j8. 1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 237 There 
standeth a Towne yet called Sturmere, which (in my 
phantasie) sufficiently mainteineth the knowledge of this 
matter. 

6. Caprice, changeful mood ; an instance of this ; 
a caprice, whim. F Often in aty after y according 
to. upon onds own fantasy {pbsl). 

a. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour 23 Alle good women . . aught to 
leve all suche fantasyes. 1490 Caxton Eneydos vi. 25 His 
wyf . . he loued . .of fyne lone wythout fayntasie. 1319 Interl. 
FourElem. in Hazl. Dodsley 1 . 7 Every man after his fantasy 
Will write his conceit. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres v. 1. 
146 Whosoeuer shall kill his souldier vpon his owne fan- 
tasie, without iust cause. 1649 Milton Eikon. xi. (1851) 
420 The Kingdom . . must depend in great exigencies upon 
the fantasie of a Kings reason. 1679-1714 Burnet Hist. 
Ref.y It was. .out of no light fantasy, .that he thus refu.sed 
it. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles vi. xvii, Fate plays her wonted 
fantasy, .with thee and me. 1883 C. F. Woolson For the 
Major iv, Little ways, .considered to belong to the ‘ fanta- 
sies of genius 

/3. 1348 Hall Chron. 137 b, The Dolphjm tooke upon 
hym, the rule, .orderyng causes - .after his awne. .phantasie. 
1624 Capt. Smith Virginia iii. v. 55^ Our strength and 
labours were idely consumed to fulfill his phantasies. 
t 7 . Inclination, liking, desire. Obs. 

a. c 1374 Chaucer Former Age 51 The lambyssh poeple 
. . Hadden no fantesye to debate, c 1386 — Miller's T. 5 A 1 
his fanta.sye Was torned for to lerne astrologye. c 1450 
Merlin 213 Soche a fantasie fill in his herte that he cowde 
not it remeve. 1462 Poston Lett. No. 435 IL 83 If. .ther 
be sent swhychedowne to tak a rewyll as the pepyll hathe a 
fantsy in. 1335 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 158 Throw fan- 
tasie of this Roxiana, Of hir sic plesour he had. 1599 
Hakluyt Voy. I. 4 He fell into a fanta.sie and desire to . . 
know how farre that land .stretched. «x6i8 Raleigh Rem. 
(1644)83 Everyman prefers his fantasie in that appetite, 
before all other worldly desires. 

] 3 . 1563-87 FoxeA. 4 - M. (1596) 65/1 Diuerse men [wor- 
ship] diuerse gods; so as euerie one hath in himselfe a 
mind or phantasie to worship. 

Fantasy (fse'Btasi), 2;. Forms: a. 5-7 fantasie, 
-y®) 5-^ fantesye, 6 fantase, -aise, 7 fant*sy, 
5- fantasy. ) 9 . 6-7 phantasie, -y, (6 phantasey, 

7 phantacy, -zy), 9 phantasy, [a. OF.fantasie-rj 
i. fantasie Fantasy .?A] 

1 . trans. = Fancy v. i ; rarely, to fantasy with 
oneself Now arch, with the sense; To imagine 
in a visionary manner. 

CX430 Lydg. Bachas Prol. 3 Men of craft may. .Fantasien 
in their inward sight Devises newe. 1343 Grafton Contn. 
Harding 496 Dreames . . his awne feare (antesieth, 1347 8 
Ordre ^ Communion x Euery manne plmntasying and 
deuisyng a sondery waie by hymself. 1363-87 Foxe A. 

M. (1684) 11 . 23/z It was not the same very present Body of 
Christ, as the Priests did phantasie. a 1577 Sir T. Smith 
Commw. Eng. (1609T 5 As wise men have . . fantasied foure 
simple bodies which they call elements. 1603 Knolles 
Hist. Turks {xStti) x8a The image of the yong gentleman 
was well phantazied in her brain, 1818 Keats Endym. 509 
A dream . . so phantasied. 1833 Motley Dutch Rep. II. 
^ He fantasied in his imagination a kind of religion, liaii 
Catholic, half Reformed. 

b. with ohf and inf. or object clause. 

1430 Lydg. Chron, Troy i. ii, Day by day cast and fan- 
tesyeth How his venim may . . Upon this Jason be fully 
execute. 1562 Turner Herbal 11. 51 a, Som dyd phantasey 
one thyng to be the cause and som an other. 1582 Bent- 
ley Mon. Mairones 77 Fantasing with themselves that I 
doo it . . of hatred. 1661 Boyle Style of Script. 51 The 
Syrian Leper, .vainly fanFsied, that Gods appointment could 
not put a difference between things that knew no other, 
o. ahsol. or intr, 

1348 Udal 4 etc. Erasm* Par. fohn x, 13 He faatasieth 
thus ; In case thei go to wracke, what than ? 
f 2 . trans. To wear the appearance (r^vraala) 
of. Ohs. rare~~\ 

c 16x1 Chapman Iliad xxiu. 6o> At every part the form 
did comprehend His likeness ; his fair eyes, hi.s voice, his 
stature, every weed His person wore, it fantasied. 

F 3 . To take a fancy or liking to ; to be favour- 
ably inclined to ; to fall in love with. Also with 
inf.y to *take it into one*s head^ (to do some- 
thing). Cf. Fancy v, 8. Ohs. 

1348 Hall Chron, 194 b. He . , favored her suyte, but 
muche more phantasied her person. 1333 T, Wilson Rhet, 

4 b. As if one should phantasy to praise a Gose before any 
other beast. 1592 Warner Aih. Eng. vri. xxxiv, {1612) 168 
Death, late feared, now she fantaseth. 1641 Prynne Antip, 
79 That he [the King] should neither phantacy nor regard 
the serious Petition of the importunate Commons. 

ahsol. 1560 Becon Fasting xx, Wks. ir. 80 b, 

Nether do they direct their fastes vnto any godly end, but 
as euery one fantasieth, so do they fast, 

4 . intr. To play fantasias; to extemporize, rare 
(but often in Carlyle), 

1840 Carlyle Wks, (1858) II. 323 He fHoffmann] could 
fantasy to admiration on the harpsichorii 1838 — Fredk, 
Gt. II. X. vi. 650 Fantasying on the flute in an animated 
strain. 

Hence Fantasying tfhi. sk 
1343 Recorde Gr. Aries (1561) Zvb, You should.. not 
have taken a question of your owne fantasying. 1333 
L. S.AONDERs Let, in Coverdale Lett, Martyrs (1564) 184 The 
fantasing of the flesh-pottes of Egypte. x^oaSckot. Disc, 
agsi. A niichrisi n. ix. 135 We are charged with a Corinthiaa 
fantasying of mens persons. 

Fantekyn, var. f. Faunteein Ohs, 

1 * Ohs. £a. OF. famterUy ad. It. 

fanieria, f. fante foot-soldier (literally boy, short 
for infante = Infant • cf. Faunt).] Infantry ; pi, 
foot-soldiers. 
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a 1377 Gascoigne Fruits War clu. in Wks, (1587) 146 
Fine .. bands of English Fanteries, 1601 Holland Pliny 
1 . 128 Trusting vpon their Cauallery and Faiiterie, wherein 
they are strong. 

Fanti^tie (f^ntrg). dial. Also fanteag(ue, 
fanteeg, fantiqne. [Cf. Fantad.] A state of 
anxiety or excitement; an instance of this, esp. 
a fit of ill-humour. 

1823 Univ. Songster ii. 142 Don't put yourselves in a fan- 
tiqtie. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xxxviii, ‘inwolving our pre- 
cious governor in all sorts o’ fanteegs.' 1866 Mrs. H. Wood 
Elster's Folly 1 . v. 117 You need not have put yourself in 
a fantigue. 2879 Miss Jackson Shropsh, Word-bk., The 
Missis is in a pretty fantaig._ 188a W. Worcestersh. Gloss.y 
‘E's alius on with some uv ’is fan leagues.' ■ 

jl Pasitoccini (fseuit^tJJ-nf). Also 8 faiito- 
cine, 9 vulgar fantosceny. [It. pi. of fantorcinoy 
dim. of fajiioccio puppet, f. fante boy, servant, etc. : 
see Fanteeie.] 

1 . pi. Puppets made to go through certain evolu- 
tions by means of concealed strinos or wires. 

1791 Boswell JoJmsoft (i8i6i 1 . 396 The exhibition of the 
Fantoccini in London. 2842 Dickens Amer. Notes {i8$o) 
60/1 Are there no Punches, Fantoccini, Dancing dogs . . or 
even Barrel-organs? 1876 Eksakt 81 1 <ice Gold. Butte f^fiy 
XXX. (1884) 227 As awkward as a pair of fantoccini. 

2 . A dramatic representation in which these are 
the performers ; a marionette show. 

2771 Mrs. J- Harris in Prw. Lett. Ld, Malmesbuty 
(1870) I. 212, I was much pleased with the ” Fantocine ’ I 
saw last night. 2S17 Mar, Edgeworth Harring/on (1832) 
232 He had refused to go . . to the Fantoccini. 28^1 
Mayhew Land. Labour III. fw^^The Fantocdm', 
he said, is the proper title of the exhibition of dancing dolls. 

atirib. 2817 Hazlitt Char. Shaks. {1838) 220 l‘he fiintoc- 
cini exhibition. 282a — Tabled. II. xii. 274 A little fan- 
toccini figure, .playing a number of fantastic tricks before 
the audience. 

Fantom, obs. form of Phantom. 

Faon, obs. form of Fawn. 
t Fap, a, Obs, Drunk, intoxicated. 

1398 Shaks- Merry W. 1. i, 283 The Gentleman had drunke 
himselfe out of his flue sentences. .And being lap, sir, was 
(as^ they say) ca.sheerd. 28x8 J. Brown Psyche 44 Getting 
daily fap with ale. 

Fapes : see Feabeery dial.y gooseberry. 
Faquir, var. of Fakir, 

11 Far, sh. Obs. [Latin.] A coarse kind of 
wheat ; spelt. 

c 2420 Pallad. on Musb. xii. 1 Novembre wol with whete 
& far bcsowe. 1602 Holland Pliny II. 238 As for the 
bearded wheat Far, there is a certaine worme breeding in 
it like to a moth. 1624 Middleton Game at C'hessv. iil 
Cockles from Chios, frank’d and fatted vp With Far ana 
Sapoy Flower and cockted Wine. 

Far (f^), adv. Forms : i~4 feor(r, (3 south, 
veor), 2-3 lgdial.)fuTj 3-6 for, (3 forr©), 2 $ 
teT{T(&y 3“4 south. ver(r©, (2 fir, 3 fear, fe^er, 
feir, 4 fere, 5 feer), 3-7 farr(©, (4-7 fare), 3- 
far. Compar. i fler(r, fyr(r, 2, 4 fir, 3 - ^ (9 diallx 
fur, 4~5 fiirre, f^rre, 7 furr, 5 far, 2-6 ferrer, 
(4-6ferrere), 2-3ferror, 4-^ farrer, 3-6farrar. 
Superl. I fyrrest, 3-5 ferrest, 3-6 farrest, (4 
furrest, 7 farst). [OE. feor{r corresponds to 
OFris.^r, OS.y^r(Du. wr), ON.^«rr<f, 

Goth.yhfrra OTeut, ‘^ferr- (the OTeut. form of 
the suffix is not determinable with certainty; a 
distinct but synonymous type appears in OS. 
and OHG. ferroy MHG. verre), L OTeut. root 
fer- :—0 Aryan whence Gr, vtpS.y, Ski. paras, 
beyond. 

The forms with final in I3-I4th c. belong ety- 
mologically to the derivative Fireen; subS'C- 
quently the monosyllabic ferre^ farre, is a mere 
variant spelling of f&Ty far. The OE. compara- 
tive fierTyfyfT {:—yerri&) began in j 2th c. ■ to give 
place to a new formation on the positive, f error, 
-or ; this survived till the 1 7th c. in the form 
farrer; after that period the comparative and 
superlative remained only in dialects, being super- 
seded in ' educated use by farther y farihest ; see 
Faethee.] 

1 . At a great distance, a long way off. Const. 
from, (colloq.) off. Also with advbs. away, offy out, 
a. in space. 

Baida’s Hist. i. i. § 3 We witan heonan noht feor 
oher ealond. cxm^ Interl. v. Rule Si. Benet 1 . 83 pa 
eallunga feor synd on seswince. c 2205 Lay. 543 Achalon 
heihte an flum ye n,e.s noht feor from hcom. a 1300 Cursor 
It. 4933 (Cott.) Theues .. of a cuntre pat hepen es far. 
1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 7650 Ilk planete es ferrer Jjan 
other fra us. 4:1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 284 Sum ferrer 
and sum uerrep e x4»o Sir A madace (Carad. ) xvi, A mar- 
chand of this cite Was fer oute in a-nothir cuntre. c 1440 
Promp. ParZK 156 Fer, or fer a-way,/n?<:3i^/. c 2483 Digby 
Myst. (1882) IV. 112 , 1 was not farre hence. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos x. 40 Whiche caused grete fere and drede vnto 
the countreys _ nygh neyghfxmrs and also ferre of. 1549 
CompL Scot. vi. 80 He vil see ane schip farrar on the seye. 
155® Crowley Epigr, 2x1 A Spittlehouse, no farre from 
where his dwelling was. 1647 H. More Song of Soul n. ii. 
II, iii, Things near seem further off ; fai"st off. the neanst 
at hand. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv, 17 The painted 
Lizard, and the Birds of Prey, .be far away, 1721 Stbele 
Sp&ct. No. 63 ? 7 Not Hr from these was another Set of 
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merry People. xSc^ Scott Marm* n. l, Far upon 
Northumbrian seas. 1875 Jowett (ed. 2) 1 . 10 He 
Is likely to be not far off himself. 1879 J* Burroughs 
Locusts Wild //. (1884) 263 The Green Mountains., 
seen careering along the horizon far to the south-west. 

b. JFar and near or nigh : in every part, every- 
where. Far or near : anywhere. Far nor near : 
nowhere. 

a tom Crist 390 (Gr.) Feor and neah. cxiys Land. 
Horn. 137 To. .beon iwurSegede fir and neor. a 1250 Owl 
4- Ni^ht. g2i East and west, feor and neor, a 1300 Cursor 
M. 17288+213 (Cott.) Marie .. loked farre & neghe. <71430 
Hymns Virg. (1867) 107 pere is no man feer ne neer. 1587 
Turbekv. Trag. T. (1837 ) 96 The brute was blowne abrode 
both farre and nye. [1629 (see 51.] 1631 Gouge God's 

Arrosvs iii. § 67. 305 Memorable matters, worthy to be 
knowne farre and neare. x6i(ri Milton P, L. vi. 295, I., 
have sought thee farr and nigh, a 1704 R. L’Estrange 
(J.), I have been hunting . . far and near . . to find out 
a remedy. *797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian xiii, But I could 
see nothing of them far or near. 

e. in past time. Cf. Far-off. 

1362 Langl. P. PL B. XV, 226 In a freres frokice he was 
yfounde ones Ac it Is ferre agoo in seynt Fraunceys tyme. 
s6i* Shaks. Wint. T. iv. iv, 442 B'arre then Deucalion off. 

d. fig with reference to unlikeness, alienation 
of feeling, etc. Often elliptically in phrase {So) 
far from — ing i used when something is denied 
and something opposite asserted). Also interjec- 
tionally, Far from it. 

1534 Whitikton tr. Tullyes Offices i, C v, This maner is 
as ferre di.staunt from offyce . .that [etc.]. 1611 Bible Ps. 
Ixxiii. 27 They that are farre from thee, .shall perish. 1648 
Boyle .Seraph. Love xlx. (1700) 1 16 Gods love is so far from 
resembling the usual sort of Friends. a i66x Fuller 
Worthies i. 150 So far from imitating the industry of their 
Ancestors .. that [etc.]. 1840 De Quincey lissenes in. 

Wks. 1890 VII. 166 So far . . from shocking his [the Jew’s] 
prejudices, .the error of the early Christians would fie the 
other way. 1873 Black Pr. Tkttle xiv. 221 It was in 
a far from unfriendly fashion. 1874 Basent Tales front 
Fjeld 128 He was not far off losing both wit and sense. 
Ibid. 154 He was^not far off being half-dead of thirst. 1882 
Wicksteed tr. Kuenen's Hilbert Led. in. 127 The trulj' 
religious tone, .not unmixed, indeed, far from it, but unmis- 
takable. 

e. Phrases. Far be it from {me^ etc.) : a form 
of deprecation ‘ God forbid that (I, etc.).’ Fit 
be far {emngIC) if etc. : a strong negation or re- 
fusal iptilgar). Far to \fnd, seek', (a) hard to 
discover, out of the way ; {b) of persons : at a loss. 

1382 Wyclif Gen. xliv. 17 Josephe auswerde, Fer be it fro 
me, that Y thus do. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xi. 77 Be]? J>re 
fayre vertues and bee]? nauht ferr to fynde. 1576 Fleming 
FanoH. Effisi. 163 Bee it farre from me to utter any such 
speache. 1667 Earl of Cardigan in xoth Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comnt. App. v. 9 Farre be it from me., to enter into dis- 
pute with your Lordship. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 148 
F 4 Far be it that I should attempt to lessen the Acceptance 
which Men of this Character meet with in the World. 1752 
Foote Taste n. Wks. 1799 I. 23 I’ll be fur enough if it 
en’t a May-game. X830 J. Gilbert Chr. Atonem. viii. 
(1852) 225 Far, infinitely far, be such imputation from our 
thoughts. 1874 Gladstone in Contemp. Rev. Oct. 667 If 
instances must be cited, they are not far to seek. 1879 
Geo. Eliot Theo, Such xvi. 285 Many minds are far to 
seek for the grounds of social duty. i^S Sheffield Gloss. 
s. v., ‘ I’ll be fer if I do ’ means ‘ I will not.* 

2 . To a great distance ; to a remote place. 

<7825 Vesp. Psalter ix. 22 Tohwon dryhten ^ewite 5 a feor. 
c x2o$ Lay. 1720 He ferde to feor ut from his iueren. e xzgo 
Gen. ^ Ex. 2616 Wilt 5 u, leuedi, ic go fear out. c 1350 
Will. Palerne 2781 To fie . . fer away from J?e see. c 1450 
Si. (Surtees) 2184 Farrerfraraen to be reinoued. 

x6ox Weever Mirr. Martyrs Dij, I wisht the popes 
dominion Might stretch no furr than Callis Ocean. 1610 
Shaks. Temp. ii. i. iro She. .is so farre from Italy remoued. 
1667 Milton P.L.xi. 727 He ceas’d Contending, and re- 
mov'd his Tents farr off 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 
IV, 329 A. .habitation, from which it seldom ventures fer. 

b. To a great distance in various directions; 
over a large area ; widely. 

<7 1200 Vices 4- Virittes (1888) 45 Carite sprat his bowes on 
hraede and on kngSeswiSe ferr. <7x400 Destr. Troy 216 
pi fame shall goo fer. <7 1440 Vork Myst. xi. 80 So sail po 
folke no ferrar sprede. 1692 J. Barnes Fref. Verses in 
E. Walker Epictetus^ Mor.^ An Heathen, far for vertue 
Fam’d. 

•pQ. To east far: to make far-reaching plans. 
(Cf. Fae-caster.) So to bethink far. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8269 (Cott.) Ferr and depe he vmhk 
thognt. <7 1394 p. PI, Crede 485 Fer he [J>® deveil] caste}? 
toforn j?e folke to destroye. 

3. To or at an advanced point of progress, a. 
in space. (Down to the 1 5th c. the vb. go is often 
omitted after will^ shall^ may^ can^ etc.) 

a 1300 Fragtn. Pop. Sc. (Wright) 2x0 Whan the sonne 
hath thider i-drawe the mist thurf hire hete, Hit ne raai no 
fur for the colde. <9cx3oo Cursor M. 17288 + 392 (Cott.) 
lesus made hom semblant as hewald ferrer goo. C1330 
R. Brunne Chron. (x8io) 308 Ferrere mot he nouht, Scot- 
lond forto se, <71386 Chaucer FriaPs T. 89 Sayde this 
yiman,^ ‘ Wiltow fer to day?* <7x400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 
303 It is sett undir a mannes ers to drawe out }?e emeroides 
bat sitti}? hed fer yn. c 1450 Si. Cuihbert (Surtees) 6091 Ay 
i?e ferrer |?at he gase. <7x460 Townetey Myst. 276 No far 
thou shalle. 1583 Stubbes A not. Abus, n, 1 How farre 
purpose you to trauell this way. 1709 Steele & Addison 
Tatter No. 114 f i We were now got pretty far into West- 
minster. «x8ox R, Gall Tint ^uey Yoexas. x'j^ Here, or 
we gae ferer ben, Aiblins it’s fitting to let ken lo them wha 
reads, that [etc.]. 18x4 Southey Roderick in, We travell'd 
fast and far. 1845 tr. Sue's Wandering few xviL 86 Long 
bamboos which are driven far into the ground. 


b. fg. with reference to progressive action or 
condition; To a great length or degree. Far 
gone : in an advanced stage. 7 <? go far to (produce 
a certain effect) : to tend greatly, f To speak a 
person far ; to go to great lengths in his praise. 

<1x300 Cursor M. iioix (Gott.) Bot elizabeth w^ ferrer 
gane. 1360-80 Wyclif 7V<«7/i xxii. (1879) 31X }>eishewen 
ferrere how })ei ben disciplis of fals pharisees, c 1430 Chev. 
Assffine 3it,_ I kan sey no furre. 1545 Brinklow CompL 8 
This matter is so farre gone, that there is no remedy. 1576 
Fleming Panopl. Epist. Q iij b, Least by presuming to farre, 

I should loose my selfe. 1S79TWYNE Phisicke agst. Fortune 
IL xc. 278 a, Who is so mad . . vnlesse he be to farre gone, 
that standeth not in feare of them? 1579 Fulke Heskins' 
Pari. 382 Maisier Heskins store is ferre spent. x6xi Shak& 
Cynib. r. i. 24 You speakehim farre. 1668 s^AV&Pref. Rolle's 
Abridgm, 3 Where the subject of any I.aw is single .. 
prudence, .may go fer at one Essay to provide a fit law. 
1704 Swift T. 7 « 3 Apol., When the.se two enter far into the 
composition of any work. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 34 
P 4 There’s no carrying a Metaphor too fer, when a Lady’s 
Charms are spoke of. <1:1715 Burnet < 9 w?z (1823) I. 

377 To do all they could to hinder him to engage too far. 
<718x3 Mrs. Sherwood Stories Ch. Cateck. iv. 19 Both .. 
very tip.sy . . one . . so far gone, that she could not walk 
straight. x8i8 Cruise Digest ted, 2> IV. 233 This was 
going too far. 1845 M' Culloch x. (1852) 361 

This high duty, .went fer to enable the distillers to fix the 
price of spirits. 1847 Grote Greece 11. xlvii. (1862) IV. 191 
The Corinthians had gone too far. .to admit of listening to 
arbitration. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 46 You are already 
fer gone in your love. 

c. in time, t With genitive, Far days, nights : 
late in the day or night ( cf. Gr. xroppo} rijs fjixtpas, 
r^s vvktSs) ; in later use also far-day^ -night (cf. S c). 

<11400-50 Alexander %goo Be ]?ai had fyneschid }?is fi^t 
was ferre in with euyn. <:x<|4o Generydes 66 A man 
right ferre in age. a 1450 Knt. de la 7’<7«r(i868) 45 She 
happed to abide so longe on a sonday that it was fer dayes. 
1533 Bellenden Livy i. (1822) 135 He wes walk, and fer 
run in yeris. 1561 T. Hoby tr. Castiglione's Courfyer 
K iij b, It was farre in nighfe. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. 
111 . 1148/2 It is far nights. x6oa 2nd Ft. Reiurrt/r.P amass. 
HI. ii. (Arb.) 42 But the day is ferre .spent, M, Recorder. 
1631 Celestina viii. 98 O how feme daies is it? 1662 J. 
Davies Voy. Amhass. 278 It was far-night ere we got away. 
1732 Berkeley Alciphr. 11. § 26 The day being now- fer 
spent. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. HI. a Far gone as 
the day was. 1885 Manck. Exam, xo Sept. 5/5 A heavy 
downpour which continued far into the night 

4 . By a great interval, widely, a. of separation, 
in place ; fg. of estrangement or alienation. 

<7 1400 Rom. Rose 3483 His mercy was to ferre bihynde. 
1^8 Gest/*?'..^/<zj!x<?I va, The heaven sainctes who be ferrer 
distanted. .from us then. .London, .from Cambredge, 1568 
Grafton Chron. II. 12 These two Sees were farre asonder, 
that is to say, Caunterbury and Yorke. 1603 Knolles 
Hist. Turks 649 Following not fer after himself. 1^ 
Dryden Virg.^ Georg, in. 306 He . . leaves the Scythian 
Arrow far behind. 1730-46 Thomson Autumn 1284 Far 
di.stant from their native soil. 18x3 Scott Rokeby 1. xvii, 
Mortham’s lord grew far estranged From the bold heart 
with whom he ranged. 

b. qualifying adjs., advbs., or their equivalents, 
implying excess, defect, or variation from a standard, 
■f In 1 6-1 7th c. often prefixed to adjs. or advbs. of 
negative import, as in far unfit ^{20. from fit. 

<tx37S Joseph A rim. 5^ j?e^ were weii of-fou^ten and 
feor ouer-charged. isax Fisher Wks. (1876) 348 ‘This man 
gothe fer wyde from the streyght waye. 1555 Philpot 
Let. in Coverdale Lett. Martyrs (1564} 22^ God knoweth it 
is written far uneasily. 1564 Grindal Fun. Serm, Emp. 
Ferdinand Rem. (184^ 20 Preparations afore death . . far 
out of square. 16x4 K. Tailor Hog hath lost Pearl in 
Dodsley O. PL (1780) VI. 390 Then my Lord, your father 
is fer impatient. 1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 5:32 
A match thought farre vnfit for such a man. 1835 Sir J. 
Ross Narr. 2nd Voy. xH. 545 We were often far underfed. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I, 207 They were not far wrong. 

C. of inequality or unlikeness. Often with 
comparatives or superlatives; sometimes more 
emphatically far {and) away. Also with vbs., as 
to differ y exceed^ excel, etc. Far other: widely 
different, f To distinguish far ; to make a wide 
distinction. 

<7 900 Baedds Hist. in. xiv. § 2 Feor on oj+e wisan. 
<21400-50 Alexander 3922 A b^te.,Fere fersere }?an an 
olifaunt. 1496 Act 13 Hen. VI/, c. 6 They be sold far 
under the Price that they be worth. 1545 J oye Exp. Dan. v. 
75 a, He passed farre his grandfather in sy nne. 1562 J. H ey- 
wooD Prcm. fyEpigr. (1867) 20 Ye be better fed then taught 
ferre awaie. 1563 ZtmyxL ArcHi. Dia, Which differcth 
not farre from the declaration of Vitruuius. 1587 Golding 
De Momay xxiv. One that beheld a ferre other beauty 
. .and tasted a ferre other pleasure than of the worlde. 1593 
Shaks. Lucr. 81 Which far exceeds hrs barren skill to show. 
161X Bible Transl. Pref. 2 A farre most excellent weight 
of glory. X646 Dk. Hamilton in H* Papers (Camden) 124 
No Englishman will. .hold, .that Scotland must be satisfied 
with it, farre leese that it be of the Scots framing. 1667 
Milton P. L. ix, 862 To answer and resound farr other 
Song. <2 x687 Petty PoL Aritk. i (1691) 26 In France .. 
the Hugonots are.. far the greatest Tr^ers.^ 1695 Wood- 
ward Nat. Hist. Earth (1723) 9 Of this various Matter. . 
the far greatest Part of the Terrestrial Globe consists. 1709 
Steele Tatler No. 92 F x With us it is far otherwise. 
X719 De Foe Crusoe II. vi rsd You will allow it to consist 
with me, as a Roman, to distinguish far between a Pro- 
testant and a Pagan. 1743 J. Morris Serm. ii. 53 Paul 
uses this argument to prove charity far preferable. 1773 
Mad. D’Arblay Early Diary (x889> 1.^187 The delight 
. . more far away than I have ever received. 1880 T. A. 
Spalding BLiz. Demonoh 2a A slight surrender of principle 
was a far surer road to success. 2883 W. E. Norris Thirlby 


Hall xxxiv, You are far and away the greatest scoundrel 
I ever saw. 1885 Law Reports 29 Ch. Div. 528 The 
testator’s estates were, .incumbered .. to an amount far 
beyond their value. 

fS. B'rom a remote source. Obs. exc. in Comb. ; 
see Far-fetched, etc. 

1629 Maxwell tr. Herodian (1635) 65 For this purpose all 
kinde of wilde beasts were brought ferre and neere, 1697 
tr. C'tcss D'A unoy’s Trav. (1706J 34 Here’s the Etymology 
of a Word drawn far enough* 

6 . Preceded by as, how, so, thus, ih.Q word (like 
many other quantitative advbs. and adjs.) often 
undergoes a change of meaning, the notion of 
definite quantity being substituted for the primary 
notion of great quantity. Hence the following 
modifications of the preceding senses : 

a. To or at a definite distance. 

<7x250 Gen. Ex. 1238 Bi al-so fer so a hose mat ten'Sor 
sat his raoder. 05x300 Cursor M. 506 (Cott.) Ho\v farr es 
in to hell pitte. xyii Addison No. 42 P 4 When 

there is a Battle in the Hay-Market Theatre, one may hear 
it as fer as Charing-Cross. i860 Tyndall Glac. i. xxvii. 215, 

I had not thought it possible to see so lar through so dense 
a storm. 

b. Up to or at a particular point of advance. 

<2x300 Cursor M. 2253 (Cott.) Now we haue vs sped sa 

ferr. <71489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon ii. 60 Sith that it is 
soo ferre come that ye wyll not here ys, we shall kepe owr 
peas. X535 Coverdale i Chron. xvii[i]. 16 W’ho am I ? and 
what is my house, y*^ thou hast broughte me thus ferre ? x6xx 
Bible Jer. H. 64 Thus ferre are the words of leremiah. 
1626 Bacon Syfva § 105 If a Man would endeuour to raise 
or fall his Voice, .as farre as an Eighth. 1724 De Fob 
Mem. Cavalier (1840) 172 The king was almost as fer as 
Banbury. 1833 Cruse Eusebius i. v. 29 Thus far Josephus- 
1841 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. I. 469 Menander, .went on 
as far as the Isamus. x8s5 Thackeray Newconies 1 . 221 
She could make an ormolu bracelet go as far as another 
woman’s emerald clasps. Mod. So far no great harm has 
been done. 

e. To a certain extent or degree. 

^ a 1300 Cursor M. 1(^86 (Cott.) Sacks es he sa feir se sum 
i can. c 1400 Rom. Rose 2209 Hated bothe of olde and 
yong, As fer as Gaweyn the worthy, Was preised for his 
curtesie. 1477 Earl Rivers Dictes (Csxtoxi) i As fer as my 
wrecchednes wold suffyse. 1577 B. Googe HeresbacEs 
Hush. HI. (1586) 1x6 The bay [horse] is most of price as 
ferre as I see^ at this daye. XS79 L\"ly Euphues (Arb.) i9X 
For thou, .wilt not permit any (as farre as in thee lyeth) to 
be well employed. x6oi J. Manningham in Shaks. C. 
Praise 4S A Citizen gaene soe ferr in liking with him. X638 
Dk. Hamilton in H. Papers (Camden) x8 How fere I shall 
be abill to prevail uith him I can not yett tell. X65X Hobbes 
Levzath. 1. viii. 35 He may be so farre a good man, as to 
be free from giving offence. i7Sr Jortin Serm. (1771: 1 , 
iii. 46 Such persons may so fer conduce to the temporal 
prosperity of a nation. xSzx j[. Q. Adams in C. Davies 
Metr. Sysi. in. (1871) 119 But this law so far as it prescribed 
a new bushel, had never been executed. 1835 Thirlwall 
Greece 1 . 423 To decide how far he deserved it. 1875 
lowvxr Plato (ed. 2) V. 427^ Let us endeavour to ascertain 
now fer we are consistent with ourselves, 

7 . quasW 3 . a. f <?wy<rr: see Afar, Ufon 
far: at a distance. From far: at a distance (efi 
F ERREif) . By far ; by a great interval ( — sense 4) ; 
see By 18 b. In so fart, to such an extent. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6655 (Cott.) ]?ara thoght him horad 
apon farr. Ibid. 13457 (Cott.) Fra fui ferr can )?ai til him 
seke. Ibid. 27643 (Cott.) Sin es fowler ban any deuil in hell 
by fer. e 1380 wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. 1 . 17 Sum of hem 
comeni fro ferre. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xix. 86 To bat 
ymage men commez fra ferre in pilgrimage. x$x2-I$ 
Dium. Occurrents (1833) 276 Thair wes the greiter slauchter 
be over far maid vpoun the Inglis. 1647 H. More Philos. 
Devot. 42 Lo l from farre I you salute. 1737 Whiston 
Josephus Aniig. i, xix. § 10 Thus far of his apoloCT was 
made. 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 28 That, like the circle bound- 
ing earth and skies, Allures from far. 1871 Smilf^s Charac. 
X. (1876) 282 By far the largest class of readers. i 81 ^ 
Bsyck Amer. Comonw. I. viii, 104 Eloquence.* imagination 
. . or extent of knowledge, are all in so far a gain to him 
that [etc. J. 

Tb. To have far toi to have a long way to go 
to, be far from. Obs. 

X377 Langl.^ P. PI. B. xix. 477 pe vyker had fer home 
& feire toke his leue. X393 Ibid. C. xii, 196 B'oiwe forb b^t 
fortune wol ; thou hast ful fer to elde. 

8. Combinations. 

a. When far (in senses 1-5) qualifies a ppl. adj. 
used attributively, it is usually hyphened, thus 
giving rise to an unlimited number of quasi-com- 
pounds, as far-beaming, -branching, -embracing, 
-extending, etc. 

1533 More Anew. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1047/r Making 
one perfit person and one ferpassmg perfyt person of God 
and man together, 1596 Spenser State Irel. 2 The manner 
rather of desperate men farre driven. 1598 Chapman Iliad 
1. 19 Far-shooting Phoebus. 1601 Yarington Two Lament. 
Trap. III. ii. in Bulkn O, PL IV, I will . . live in some far- 
removed continent, <i;x649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems 
Wks. (1711) 31 These saphyre far-extending heights. 1688 
Addr. m Lend. Gass. No. 2536/1 Your far distanced New 
England Subjects. 1725 Pope Odyss. xix. 127 O Queen ! 
whose far-resounding fame, Is bounded only by the starry 
frame. X735 Somerville Chase i. 272 Their Arms Far- 
gleaming, dart the same united Blaze. x779-8r Johnson 
L. P., Swift Wks, HI, 404 Variegated by far-sought kam- 
ing. 1784 CowPER Task i, 184 Mighty winds That sweep 
the skirt of some far-spreading wood. i8ia Byron Ck. 
Har. 11. xli, Leucadia’s far-projecting rock of woe. 182® 
Keats St. Agnes xxix, Far-heard clarionet. 18*7 Hare 
' Guesses (1859) ^ Expressing profound and farstretching 
thoughts in the simplest words. 1857 Ruskin PoL Econ. 
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FAB-AWAY. 


Ari 139 Consider what a far-hranchlng, far-emhracxng good 
you have wrought 2:864 Engel Mm, Am, Nat. 232 Far- 
spread popularity. 

b. rarely in similar quasi-comb, witb vhl. shs.^ 
z.% far-fiashing^ -withdrawal. 

182a Shelley Hellas 331 The far-flashing of their starry 
lances Reverberates the dying light of day. 1866 Howells 
Venet.Life xvii, Their.. strange effect of far-withdrawal. 

C. Special combinations: far-back <2., ancient; 
far-being vhl. sh., the state of being at a distance ; 
f far-born a., born long ago ; far-darter, one 
who sends darts to or from a great distance; 
t far-day, the latter part of the day [cf. 3 c]; far- 
eastern < 2 ., belonging to the extreme east; far-farer 
{rare)^ = far~goer\ far-foamed < 2 ., fringed with 
foam for a great distance; far-goer, one who 
goes far, Ut. and yf^. ; far-gone tr., advanced 
to a great extent ; far-northern lying in 
the extreme north ; far-point {Optics\ the ex- 
treme range ; far-seeing n;., — Far-sighted 1 ; 
far-seen seen at a distance; also JS'a = Far- 
sighted; far-shot a. = far-shooting] far-southern 
a.f at the extreme soxith ; f far-went a., that has 
wended or travelled far ; far- western, belonging 
to the extreme west 

*890 Child Eng. ^ Sc. Ball vn. ccix. 126/2 Some *far- 
hack reciter of the Scottish ballad. rsSo Sidney Arcadia 
(1622} 124 The desolation of the *far-being from comfort. 
167a Wycherley Zczfc in Wood in. i, Nine-and- thirty 
ears old, mistress ? I’d have you to know am no *far- 
orn child. 1598 Chapman Iliad i. 91 This is cause why 
heaven’s *Far-darter darts These plagues amongst us. x868 
Morris Earthly Par. (1870) I, n. 500 Dimly he remembered 
..the sight Of the Far-darter. 1655 H. 'Wavgukih Si lex 
Scint. 1. 74 "^Far-day sullies flowres. 1861 Dasent Burnt 
Njalll. 3S4 Thorwald Kodran’s son, the ^far-farer. 1820 
Keats Hyperion ri. 172 Murmurs, which his first endeavour- 
ing tongue Caught infant-like from the '*far-foamed sands. 

Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) VI. 358 The party 
which the *far-goers at least of the deliberants, believe 
to be the least undeserving of the two. 1778 Conquerors 
39 As drunken men who brave the dang’rous fight O’er 
sparkling glasses in the *far-gone night. 2831 T. L. Pea- 
cock Crotchet Castle xvi, Which the far-gone innamorato 
found irresistible. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xxiii. 309 
The temperature of these *far-northern region.s. 1876 
Bernstein Free Senses 72 The *far-point of the eye. 
1848 liYTTON Harold viii. ii, Though wise and *farseeing, 
Harold was not suspicious. *730-46 Thomson Autumn 
TOO From lofty Caucasus *far seen by those, Who in the 
Caspian , . toil. 1827 Keble Ckr. Y. Monday bef. Easter, 
"Two silent nights and days In calmness for His far-seen 
hour He stays. 16x5 Chapman Odyss. viii. 453 Useful Mer- 
cury And *far-shot Phoebus, 18^ Kane Arci. Exj>t. I. 
xxiii. 228 Commodore Wilkes in his *far-southem discovery 
of an Antarctic continent, *609 Bp. W. Barlow Answ. 
Nameless Caik. 191 The Gibeonites came to losua like “^far- 
went Trauellens. 13^9 Puttenham A rte Eng. Poesie 121 
[Northern English] is not so Courtly .. as our Sou theme 
English is, no more is the *far Westerne mans speach. *844 
Bp. S. WiLBERFORCE Hist. Amer. Ch. (1846)341 The pecu- 
liar services of a far- western clerg5?TOan. 

Par (faj), a. Forms : 1-4 feor(r, for, 3-7 
farr, 5-7 farre, 3- far. Compar. x fyrra (fern, and 
neut 3-4 fyrre, furre, 3--6 f0rre(r(e, 3 fer- 
ror(e, south, verrore, 4-7 farrer. Superl. i fyr- 
rest, 3~5 feriest, 3-6 farrest. \ 0 '%.feorr- OFris- 
■fer^ fiVi OS. fer, OHG./^3»':— WGer. type *ferro-. 
As the adj. does not occur in Gothic or ON,, it is 
prob. derived from the adv.] 

1 . Remote : a. in space ; chiefly of countries or 
places ; occas. of persons, etc. The far east, norths 
westf south : the extreme eastern, etc. parts of a 
region, or of the world. The Far West: now 
esp. the western parts of the U. S. or of North 
America. ^Far absence: absence in a distant 
part. 

axooo Wife's Complaint 47 (Gt.) Feorres folclondes. 
ir 1225 Leg, Katk, 1565 Into be ferreste ende of Alixandre. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 4820 (Cott.) Wee are o farr cuntre, Of a 
land halt chanaan. 1340 Ayenb,2c>\ Huerof yealde filozofes 
hem uledden in-to uerre stedes in-to dezert. 1382 Wyclif 
ffoel iiL 8 They shule selle hem to Sabeis, a fer folc. c 1450 
MirourSaluaciouit 1643 Thick ffolewastoure son. .departtd 
to ferre lande. 0x489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxviii. 
585 Folke cam.. from fene ways for to seke hym. 
HallC^«>«. ioi b,The Englishemen consideryng. .the farre 
absence of their frendes. 1353 Eden Treat. Newe Ittd. 
(Arb.) 8 To returne home from mese farre countreys, a *605 
Montgomerie Misc. Poetns^ (1886) xxxii. 38 Far foullis 
hes ay fair fathers, sum will say. x68a Dryden Mac 

131 To far Barbadoes on the western main, 1808 
J. Barlow Columb. i. 43 A far dim watch-lamp’s thrice 
reflected beam. *822 Shelley Hellas 813 What hearest 
thou ? Mahmud, h. far whisper. *839 Bailey Festus (1854) 
56 It is fear which beds the far to-come with fire. x8^ 
Howells in HarpePs Mag. Nov. 965 Tlie great plains 
..in the far West. e f 

absof c 1386 Chaucer Prol 494 To visite The ferrest in 
his parish. 

. of remoteness or difference in time, rela- 

tionship, or nature. 

1531 Elyot Gov. ir. vi. (1557) roo A vice moste ugly, and 
farrest from humanitee. 1583 Hollyband Campo di Fior 
309 How farre this fielde is to that which bordereth upon 
It, 1630 Crashaw Poems 129 Pulling far history Nearer, 
x8S9 Tennyson Elaine 709 Sir Torre . , Past up the still rich 
city to his kin His own far blood, i860 Hawthorne Marb. 
Faun {1879) N* So many far landmarks of time. 


e. The far endy ^the far: the very end, or 
extremity; the last stage (of life, strength, or 
resources). Now only dial. 

c 1400 Destr, Troy 78 In this shall faithfully be founden 
to the fer ende. All pe dedis. Ibid. 8272 The next tym pou 
noyes me, i?ou neghis to )?« fer. 1637 Rutherford Beit. 
clxxxiii. 11862) I. 447 What standeth beyond the far-end of 
my sufferings . . He knoweth. 179® W* Combe Devil upon 
Tvjo Sticks in Eng. (yZxy) II. 58 Whose.. love of pleasure 
will soon get to the far-end of a moderate fortune, 1835 
Robinson Whitby Gloss.y He seems almost at the far end. 
*888 Sheffield Gloss. s.v. Far endy ‘ Ah’m ommast at t’ far 
end.* 

2 . Extending to a distance, long. Far traveller ; 
one who comes from or goes to a distance. 

person) of a far fetch: far-reaching, far- 
sighted, a long way, by far. 

<ri34o Cursor M. 11385 (Laud.) For els might not tho 
thre haue rawght to ride so farre wai, And come to cryst 
thilk day. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C xvir. 51 Of wyt and wyse- 
dome )?at fer way is bettere Than richesse. 1508 Fisher 
Psalms N vj b, Her grete & ferre Journey. 1550 Coverdale 
Spir. Perle xxix, A merchant-man maketh far voyages and 
great journeys. 1574 Hellowes Gueuards Fam. Ep. 
(1577) 314 Some men so euill and of so farre a fetch, that 
[etc.], 1603 Veestegan Dec, Intel/, ii. (1628? 30 A verie farre 
way from Africa. 1624 Gataker Transubst. 204 Far 
travellers may lye by authority. x8zo Scott xxix. 

You could not miss the road . . it was neither far way nor 
foul gate. 1830 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842; I. 287 It 
would not be a far stretch of intellect to infer, 
t b. Of authority : Extensive. 

c *400 ApoL Loll 29 God gaue him no farrer power, 

t e. Of a difference in kind or value : Great. Ohs. 

1309 Fisher Fun. Sertn. C less JR.ichmondH^cs.{^8^C^ 

This shall be a farre dyfference. 1631 Weever Auc. Fun. 
Mon. 578 Valued, at a farre vnder rate, to bee worth., 
ten pound. 

t d. Of a person ; Advanced (in age or know- 
ledge). Ohs. 

C1340 Cursor M. 15124 (Trin.) pis ihesus..was so wis & 
so fer in lore. *59* Spenser M, Hubberd 218 As one farre 
in elde. 

8. The remoter of two ; in early use also in the 
comparative. + The fetr side (of a horse, etc.) : 
the off or right-hand side. The fur ahin (Sc.) : 
the hind right-hand (horse) in a team of four. 

Prob./ 2 r?-here represents the original compar. form^^'rvf. 

£1400 Rowland 4 O. 1227 With him Rowlande and 
Olyvere Appon the ferrere syde. c 14^ Destr. Troy 9054 
Priam the prise kyng . . was feghtyng in the fold on the fer 
syde. X486 Bk. St. Albans Djb, Iff yowre hawke nym 
the fowle at the fer side of the Ryuer. .Then she sleeth the 
fow'le at the fer Jutty. 1340 Alcif 32 Hen. VlllyC.xj The 
farre ende of high holborn. *617 Markham Caval 11. 4 
The white fore-foote, on the right side, commonly cald the 
farre side. 164* Best Farm, Bks. (Surtees) 12 To give 
them [lambes] . . the botte on the farre buttocke. 1724 
Lond, Gaz, No, 6292/3 The Coronett of the far Hoof before. 
*768 Sterne Sent. Journ, 95 She sat in a low chair on the 
far side of the shop. 17^ Burns Inventory 20 My fur 
ahin’s a wordy beast, 1883 Stevenson Treasure I si in. 
xiv. 1 10 On the far side of the open stood one of the 
hills. 

tPar, V. Ohs. exc. dial. Also i feorran, 
3-5 fere, ferre, 4 south, dial, verri, pa. pple. 
yverred. [OE..feorranyfyrran = O’B^O.Jirreny ON. 
Jirra OTeut. type *firrjany f. *ferr-y Far «.] 

Hans. To put far off, remove. In mod. dial. 
only in the expression of a wish (see quots.). 
Const, from ; rarely with double ohj. 

Beowulf xs6 Grendel. .ne wolde wiS manna hwone feorh- 
bealo feorran, a 1300 E. E. Psalterlxxxvll. 19 Neghburgh 
and frend fered j>ou fra me. *340 Ayenh, 240 he stat of 
religion ssel by zuo yuerred uram pe wordle pet [etc.]. 
c *380 Sir Ferumb. 3625 Richard was no^t so ferred ys fon, 

S t hy hym }>o ne seje. <1x430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 11. 

riii. (1869) 101 Thouh thou were forveyed other ferred 
from thi wey. *833 Mrs. Gaskell North ^ S. xvii, Pooh, 
wench ! latter days be farred I 1863 — Sylvia's L. (ed. 2) 
I, 389, I wish the man were farred who [etc.3. 
b. rejl. and inir. for refl. 

<2x225 After. R. 76 He furseS (note ?fiin*es \ printed 
firnes]) him awei urommard urc stefne, c r3x5 Shoreham 
164 God wyste wel that man schold. .uerry [printed nerry] 
Fram alle healthe. *340 Ayenh. 178 pe uo3el him uerre^ 

. . uram pennes huer me brekp his nest. 

Far, obs. f. of Fair and Sc. f. Faeb sk and v. 
Far, obs. var. of Farrow, young pig. 
Fair-abouii, and 
A. adv. +a. To a great distance around, 
everywhere (obs.). f b. At a great distance {obsl}. 
f c. Far astray, out of the way {ohs.)^ d. By far, 
very much (diall). 

<ri30o Cursor M. 21821 (Cott.) Thom him i regned ferr 
a-bute. c 1430 Pol Poems (Rolls) 1 1 . 241 Wherfore con cord 
ys put feer abowte. 1483 Codk Angl 128 Ferre a-boute, 
mnltum distans a via regia. *848 A. B. Evans Leicester- 
shire Words 2,$ Oh ! that’s the nearest way, fur-ahout. 
t B. sk A digression, wandering. Ohs. 

*639 Fuller Holy War v.xxix. (1647) 280 But what need 
these farre-ahouts? 

Farad (fse*rad), Electr. [short f. Faraday^ name 
of a great English electrician (died 1867) ; a term 
adopted at the Electrical Congress in Paris, 1881.] 
1881 Maxwell Electr. 4 Mc^n, II. 246 The practical 
unit of capacity is called the Farad. 1892 Ghss. Electrical 
Terms in Lightning 3 Mar, Supp, 7 The Farad is the 
capacity of a conductor in which the electrical pressure is 
raised one volt by the addition of one coulomb. 


Paradaic (fserad^ik), a. [f. Faraday (see 
prec.) + -ic.j Used as a distinctive epithet of 
inductive electricity and of the phenomena per- 
taining to it. 

1875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 37 When the faradaic 
current elicits a response it .should always be employed. 
i88x D. E. Hughes in Nature XXlll. 522 There is a 
Faradaic induction of 50^ at both poles. i88s_ Lancet 
26 Sept. 568 Sensation and faradaic contractility were 
normal. ^ 

ParadaisM (f0eTad<?iiz*m). [f, as prec, + 
- 38 M.J =:Faradism. 

1886 Pall Malt G. 1 Apr. 16/1 Induced Electricity, or 


raraaaisni. „ . 

Faradic (iarsedik), a. [ad. Fr. faradique 
(Duchenne i85i),f. « Faradaic. 

1878 A. Hamilton Nei'V. Dis. 275_Duchenne reports two 
cures by the fiiradic current. 1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Faradine, var. f. of Faraisdine. 

Faradism (fse’radiz’m). [a. F*. faradisme^ f. 
Faraday: see -isM.] Inductive electricity j the 
application of this for therapeutic purposes. 

1876 Gross Dis. Bladder 97 Electricity, in the form of 
galvanism or faradism, should not be neglected as a local 
stimulant. 1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Faradization (feuaebiz^J-Jsn). [f. next 4- 
-ation.] The action of faradizing ; the application 
of induced currents of electricity to the body. 

1867 Chambers' Encycl. s.v. Tabes dor salts y For this 
disease Duchenne recommends Faradi.sation. 2873 H. C. 
Wood Therap. (1879) 292 Faradization of the diaphragm. 

Faradize (fm’radoiz), v. [ad. F. faradiser 
(Duchenne), f. Faraday: see -IZE.] tram. To 
stimulate by means of faradaic currents. 

X864 S. W. Mitchell, etc. Gunshot Wounds 138 It is the 
muscle itself, and not the nerve, which we desire to 
faradize. 

Hence Par*adisier, an instrument for faradizing, 

Farage, var. of Farrage, Ohs. 

Faraginous: see Farr-. 

Farand, etc.: see FARRAm 

t Fa*raiidiiie. Ohs. Also 7 fara-, faren-, 
farm-, farram-, ferrandine, farrender, far- 
(r'endon, farwendine, 8 farandain. [a. F.y^r- 
randinOy said to be i, Fcrrand name of the 
inventor ^1630 (Littrd Suppll)l\ a. A kind of 
cloth used in the seventeenth century, made partly 
of silk and partly of wool or hair. b. A dress made 
of this material. Also attrik 

1663 Pepys Diary 28 Jan., Her new ferrandin waiste- 
coate. 1666 Lady Hatton in Hatton Corr£sp.\x%28) 1 . 50 
Farrender for a gowne. 1668 Sedley Mulberry Gardens 
V. i, 1 must, .wear black farandine the whole year about. 
1672 Wycherley Love in Wood v, I know a great Lady 
that cannot follow her husband abroad . . because her Far- 
randine is so ragged. 1685 Lond. Gas. No. 2078/4 Six 
Bredths of Peach-Colour Faradine. *673 Fountaikhall in 
Suppl Dec. (1826) III. 2 Farandains. . are part silk, part hair. 

t FajcandLi’itical, ct. Ohs, rare"'^. [f. Faban- 
DiNE + -ical.] Of the nature of farandine ; hence, 
second-rate, worthless. Cf. the use of homhasty 


fustiany Hnsey-woolsey. 

167s T. Duffett Mock Tempest i, i. 4 You louzy 
farandinical Sots, Reputation I 

tFa'randikaii. Sc. Law. Obs. Also 7 
fairand-man. ff, farandy obs. pr. pple. of Faeb 
to travel + Man.] A stranger, a traveller. 

The Law of Faramiman prodded that a pedlar, not re- 
siding within the shrievalty, should have the right of bring- 
ing to trial, * within the third flowing and ebbing of the , 
any person who had committed theft or felony against him, 

[c i20|^. Lay. 4262 Aiken farinde mon jef slant o|:>er lisefde 
beofde idon-l * 4 *. Fragment a in Sc. Siai. I. App, v. 726 
Partis striffande be J>e law of farandman or pipuderous. 
1507 Skene De Verb. Sign.y Farandman. . ane strangey.or 
Piigrimer. *609. — Reg. Mag.y Bxtrrmv Lames clx, I'he 
law of Fairandman, or Dustifut. 


11 Farandole (farahdri). [Fr. farandole, ad. 
mo^lYx. farandoula in same sense. Cf. %^.faran- 
dula troop of travelling comedians.] A Provcny^l 
dance in f time (see quots.). 

1863 Denise II, 23 The fete began with a farandole, that 
singular southern dance of the whole unmarried population. 
x88i Leeds Mercury 3 May, A farandole is_a kind of in 
which all the dancers join hands, winding in an intermina- 
ble string, and going from room to room, uiistairsand down, 
to the tune of fast polka music. 

Farant, var. Ferraunt ohs.y iron-gray. 

Farash, obs. form of P'erash. 

Far-away (fariaw^*.^ fa-jjawi^), <z., adv. and sk 
[f. Far adv. 4 - Away.] A. adj. 

1. Situated at a great distance ; remote : a. in 
space ; b. in time ; c. in relationship. 

x8x6 Scott Aniiq. xxix, * Relics, .fetched frae far-awa* 
kirks.' 1818 — Rob Roy xiv, ‘ Pate’.s a far-awa’ cousin o^ 
mine.’ 183* H. Melville Whale xtA. 126 This far-away 
domestic memory of his young wife and child. 1876 Geo. 
Eliot Dan. Der. III. xii. 324 Far-away ancestors. *883 
Stevenson Treasure Isl. m. xiii. (3886) 107 They -.gave 
a cheer that .started the echo in a far-away hill. x8ox 
E. Peacock N. Brendan I. 56, I am really most gravely 
interested in these far-away matters, 

2 . Of a look, eye : Directed to a distance, absent, 
dreamy. 

1881 Dr, Gheisi 204 That far-away look so characteristic 
of the human face when under the dominion oi an all- 
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absorbing idea. 1886 Hall Caine Son. ofHagar i. ii, The 
girl kneeled with far-away eyes. 

Hence Par-awayness, -the state or fact of being 
far away, remoteness. 

j888 Univ. Rev. II. 569 The far-awayness of Europe. 1888 
Atheneeum 13 Oct. 480/3 The presence is to be remarked of 
(as it were) ‘ far-awayness ' of touch [in a picture], 

B. adv. See Fak- adv, 

C. sb. What is far away ; distant parts ; the 
* dim distance 

1823 Hood Ode Autumn In the hu.sh’d mind’s myste- 
rious far away. 18. . Longf. To the Stork i, O Stork I that 
dost wing thy flight from the far-away ! 

PaT-betweem, a. Occurring at long intervals; 
infrequent. (Chiefly in predicative use, after Camp- 
bell’s echo of Blair’s phrase.) 

1743 R. Blair Grme 589 Its Visits Like those of Angels* 
short, and far between. 1797 Campbell Pieas. Hope II. 
372 Like angel-visits, few and far between. 1836-9 Dickens 
Sk, Bosf, Elect, ^Beadle i. 37 Occasions for their coming 
into direct collision are neither few nor far between. i86i 
F. W, Robinson Ho Church I, 48 Travellers being so few 
and far between. 1873 Symonds Grk, Poets x. 312 These 
pines are few and far between; growing alone or in pairs 
they stand like monuments upon the hills. 

t Par-cast, v. Ohs. [f. Far adv.^Chm vl\ 
tram. To cast to a distance off; in deriva- 
tives/^. 

a 1340 Hampole Psaltery 5 Dost h® whilk wynd fercastls 
fra j?® face of |?e erth. Ibid. xxx. 28, I am ferkasten fra j>e 
clere syght of |>i faxrhede. 

f Hence Par-cast sb.^ the action or quality of 
casting (one’s thoughts) to a distance ; forethought, 
shrewdness, cunning. Cf. Cast sb. VI and VII. 
Par-ca'ster, one who exercises forethought. Par- 
ca’stiBg* vbL sb., forethought, cunning. Par- 
ca’sting ppl. a., scheming, shrewd. 

f 1400 Destr. Troy 1447 Bo, how fortune is felle & offer 
caste. Ibid, x, 4351 The fynde, with his falshed & his fer 
cast. .onswaret the pepull. Ibid. vin. 3950 Wise of his 
dedis, In fele thinges forwise, & a fer-caster. ciaoo 
M aundev. (1839) xx. 219 Of malice and of fercastynge pei 
passen all men vnder heuene. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 
VI. 23 Machometus was a wonderful man and fer castynge. 
1480 Caxton Chron. Png', clxii. 146 He was a fell man and 
a .subtil enuious and ferre castynge. XS67-83 Leg. Bh 
Sanctandrois 43 in Sempill Bali. 201 Then finding out ane 
new far cast [ printed fas cast], 

t Parce, sb. ^ Obs. Forms : 4-5 fars, 7-8 farce, 
[a. OF. farce, f. farczr,farsiri---L.fardre to stuff.] 
Force-meat, stuffing. 

P'orm o/Cury{x’j2Hi 75 Make a Coffyn an ynche 
depe & do b® fars }?erin. c 1430 7 'wo Cookery-hks. 45 Take 
of the fars, and lay on h® cake. 1727 Bradley Fam, Diet. 
s.v. Calves Ears, They must be..un.sew’d when ready, but 
so as the^ Farce may not fall out. 1796 Mrs. Glasse 
Cookery vi. 116 Make a farce with the livers minced small. 
1823 Grabs TechnoLDict., Farces, chopped small, and 
well spiced. 

Parce (fajs), sh!^ Also 6-7 farse, 6 Sc. farsclie. 
[a. (in i6thc.) F. farce, app. a metaphorical use of 
farce stuffing : see prec. 

The history of the sense appears to be as follows : In the 
13th c. the word (in latinized iQxm.farsa,farsia)y/^% applied 
in France and England to the various phrases interpolated 
in litanies between the words hyrie and eleisonfi. g. ‘ Kyrie, 
genitor ingenite, vera essentia, eleison ’) ; to similar expan- 
sions of other iitur|!:ical fonnulce ; and to expository or 
hortatory passages in French (sometimes in nme)_ which 
were inserted between the Latin sentences in chanting the 
epistle. (The related vb, ’L. farcire, O F. farcir to stuff, 
hence to ‘ pad out interlard, was used in the same con- 
nexion in the expre-ssions episiola farcita, un benedicamus 
farci. See Du Cange s.vv. Farsa, Farsia, and Burney 
Hist. Music II. 256.) Subsequently the 0 ¥. farce, Vilth. 
similar notion, occurs as the name for the extemporaneous 
amplification or ^ gag % or the interludes of impromptu 
buffoonery, which the actors in the religious dramas were 
accustomed to interpolate into their text. Hence the tran- 
sition to the modern sense is easy. (The Eccl. Lat.firsa, 
farcire, referred to above, have been anglicized by mod. 
writers on liturgical antiquities as Farse so. and v)} 

1 . A dramatic work (usually short; which has for 
its sole object to excite laughter. 

[14.. La Viede Si. Fiacre vaMysierh tnidits 15™" SUcle 
(1837)1. 332 Cy est interpose unefarsse.] XS30 Palsgr. 17 
Suche as writte farcis and contrefait the vulgare speche. 
1530 Lyndesay Test. Papyngo 41: In ballatts, farses, and in 
plesand playis. 1668 Pepys Diary 31 July, To the King’s 
House, to see the first day of Lacy’s * Monsieur Ragou ’ . . 
a farce. 1726 Amherst Fil. xliv. 235 Excellent 

farces so frequently . . perform’d in her [Oxford's] convoca- 
tion-house. 1824 W, Irving T. Trav. 1 . 274 A tragedy, 
pantomime, and farce, were all acted in the course of half 
an hour, 

b. That species of the drama which is constituted 
by such works. 

1676 Dryden Epil. Etheredge's Man of Mode 3 Those 
N auseous Harlequins in Farce may pass. 1717 Lady M . W. 
Montague Let. i Jan., The scenes were pretty, but the 
comedy itself such intolerable low farce, 1756 Hurd 
Provinces of Drama Introd. Wks. (1811) II. 30 By Farce 
I understand, that species of the drama * whose sole aim 
and tendency is to excite Laughter 1877 A. W. Ward 
in Encycl. Brit. VIL 438/r En|:lish comedy seemed in- 
clined to leave to farce the domain of healthy ridicule. 

2 . Something as ridiculous as a theatrical farce ; 
a proceeding that is ludicrously futile or insincere ; 
a hollow pretence, a mockery. 

1696 tr. Du Monfs Voy. Levant 296 The Farce^ is too 

r oss and visible. 1704 Prior Ladle 139 A Ladle. .Is what 
want,. you have pray’d ill ; what should be Great you 


turn to Farce. *705 W. WoTTON\Z?4/&«i'ff «7 ’Tis all with 
him a Farce and all a Ladle, as a very facetious Poet says. 
*702 Sterne 7 'r. Shandy v. xv, Unless every one’s Life 
and Opinions are to be looked upon as a farce. 1791 Burke 
Corr. (tS4,^) HI. 255 It is quite a farce to talk of ms liberty. 
1824 W. Irving 7 '. Trav, 1, 246 The buzz of notoriety and 
the farce of fashion. x888 Bryce Amer. Commw. III. 
Ixxxix. 204 These delegates . . duly went through the farce 
of selecting and voting for persons already determined on 
by the King. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as faj'ce-scribbler, -tragedy ; 
farcedike adj. 

a 1683 Oldham Horace his Art Poet. 362 in Some New 
Pieces{x684) 19 Satyrs. .Whose Farce-like Gesture, Motion, 
Speech, and Meen Resemble those of modern Harlequin. 
1695 Dryden tr. Du Fresnofs Art Painting Pref. p. xxvi, 
Farce-Scribblers make use of the same noble invention 
[laughter], to entertain Citizens. 1850 Kingsley Ait. 
Locke xxxvii. Those miserable, awful farce tragedies of 
April and June. 

Parce (laUs), Obs. or arch. Also 4-9 farse, 
(5 faarce, 5-6 farsL [ad. OF. farsirOFx. farcir) 
s=Pr. fai-sir farch'e to stuff-] To stuff, to fill 

full of something. Const, with. 

fl. trans. In cookery; To stuff (an animal, a 
piece of meat) wiih force-meat, herbs, etc. Obs. 

13. . Medical Receipts in Rel.Ant. I. 51 Farse the catte 
within als thu farses a gos. <7x430 Two Cookery-bks. 41 
Broche bin J’ygg®; b®n farce hym. X530 Pai.sgr. 54:5/2 
This conye is well farced. 1586 Bright Melanch. xxxix. 
252 Pigge. .farced with sage. X613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
II. xviii. 173 If any farse a henne, the needle must be 
threeded tlie day before. 1727 Bradley F'ant. Diet. s. v. 
Breast of Veal, FaxcQ it between the Skin and small Ribs. 
1736 Bailey Househ. Diet. 235 To farce Cucumbers. 

absoL X50X Douglas Pal. Hon. n. li. 1231 Martiall was 
cuik till roist, seith, farce and fry. 

t b. To farce together X to make into force- 
meat. Obs. 

X653 B. Discolliminium 46 Polcatts Lites, and^Hedge- 
hoggs Livers . . farced together with the galls of Wizards. 
f 2 . In embalming (see quots.). Obs. 

1563 Homilies \\. Idolatry in. (1859) 264 They bury dead 
bodies farced with spices, x66s Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
325 Some used to embalm . , the belly. . farced with cassia. 

fS, To cram (the stomach, etc., oneself) with 
food. Also, To fill out (what is lean or shrunken). 

X37S Barbour Bruce ix. 398 With gud morsellis [thai] 
farsis thairpanch. 14. . Prose Legends m Anglia VHI. 154 
She was..farsed wib goostly fodes. XSX3 'Domx.xlks AE neis 
VHI. Prol. 52 A gus . . To fars hb wame full. 1599 B. JoN- 
SON Ev. Man out of Hum. v. v, If thou would’st farce thy 
leane ribbes with it too, they would not rub out so many 
doublets. «i632 T. Taylor God's yudgem. 1. 1. ix. (1642) 
20 Never ceasing to farse his greedy throat with continuall 
sustenance. x66g Address Voting Gentry England 39 
They farse themselves with the most exquisite delicacies. 

1 4 . gen. To cram full of\ to pack ; also, to 
overlay thickly. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 233 His typet was ay farsud ful of 
knyfes. 1569 Stocker Diod. Sic. iii. xiii. 124 b, A couer . . 
made of cowe hides farsed with woUe. 1577 Hellowes tr. 
GtmiareCs Chron. 60 The ayre seemed to be farsed or com- 
pound with dust. 1583 Stanvhurst jEneis i. (Arb.]) 31 
When they [bees], .cels ar faremg with dulce and delicat 
hoonnye. 16^ Topsbll Fottrf. Beasts (1673) 137 His cap- 
case farsed with things of great value. x6ix Speed Hist. 
Gt. Brit, ix.^ viii, {1632) 563 A Helmet of excellent proofe 
full farsed with Mayle. X634 T. Johnson Parey's Chirttrg. 
XI. iii. (1678) 278 The wound must . . be inlarged . . that so 
there may be free passage.. . for such things as are farced, . 
therein. 

6 . /g". ; esp. To season, 'spice* (a composition, 
speech). Also with up. (Cf. Fabse 27 .) 

<zx34o Hampole xvL 11 pai held baire pride farsid 
in felonyse. CX385 Chaucer L.G. W. 1369 Hipsiph. tjr 
Medea, Wordes farsed with plesaunce. CX400 Apol. Loll. 
49 Stoff d and farsid wib gold. 1406 Hoccleve La Male 
Regie 13 Farsid was I with hertes gladnesse. <?xS5S 
Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII {xZjZ) 116 The book .. is 
farced with many untruths. xS77-^7 Hohnshed Chron. I. 
84/1 With what stuffe our old historiographers haue 
farced vp their huge volumes. 1599 B. Jonson CynthieCs 
Rev. Induct., Stale apothegmes .. to farce their Scenes 
withall. 163X Massinger Believe as You List in. ii, Farce 


tives were well farced for the gross taste of the multitude. 
1834 Southey Let. in H. Taylor A utobiog. (1885) I. xvi. 280 
Farcing it (a book], .with quotations. 

+ 6. To Stuff or force (something^ into something 
else ; also To farce in ; in quots. Also to force 
(something) through (a strainer). Ohs. 

Liber Cocorum Take mustarde. .Stomper 

hit in a morter fyne, And fars hit burghe a clothe of lyne. 
XS79 Heskins* Pari. 257 He farceth in another 

slaunder of v.s, xSx^ Bvrchas Pilgrimage iv. iv. 361 Other 
prodigious miracles he farseth into his storie. 

Hence FaTced. ppl. a. in senses of the vb, 

<r x42o Liber Cocorum (1862) 36 Pygges farsyd. ^1430 
Two Cookery.hks. 41 Capoun or gos farced. xS49 Chaloner 
Erasmus on Folly I ij a, Well farsed tables. 1599 Shaks. 
Hen. V, IV. i. 280 The farsed Title running Tore the King. 
X725 Bradley F’atn, Diet. s.v. Carp, Farced Carps. 

t Parce, Ohs. [Cf. prec. 4 and Fard.] 
trans. To paint (the face). 

cxe,^ Rom. Rose 2285 Farce not thi visage. ^1430 
Lyoa Bachas i. xiv, To shere my berde, and farce my 
vysage With oyntments. . To make it souple. 

Parce, obs. f. Force 27.2 and 3, 

Parcedom (fa'jsdam), nonce-wd. [f» Farce 
- f- -DOM.] Farcical spirit or Style. 


PAECIMmOUS, 

1843 Mrs. Browning Grk. Chr. Poets 148 The broad 
farcedom of the earlier, however episcopal writers. 

t PaTCement, Obs, rare [f. Farce 27.^ + 
-MENT. Cf. OF. farcement.] Forcemeat, stuffing. 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves i. xcm. t45 They often spoil 
a gocH dish with- .unsauoury farcements. 

i®arc©r ( favsoi). [f. as prec. + -er^. Cf. F. 

farceur One who writes or acts a farce. 

X79X-i823 D’Israeli Cur. Lit. II. 132 These were 

rather the low humour of the Mimes, than of the Atellan 
Farcers. 18x3 J. Forsyth Remarks Excurs. Italy 300 note, 
[Some] consider Punch as a lineal representation of the 
Atellan farcers. 1813 W. Taylor m Monthly Rev. LXX, 
450 When a nation has once produced a great farcer. 

Pareere, var. of Farsure, Obs., stuffing. 

11 Paroetta (farse*ta). rare'^^, [as if ad. It. 
farsetia, dim. of farsa Farce ^■^. 2 ] A short farce. 

1835 Musical Library II. Supp. 48 After this came an 
exceedingly laughable Farcetta. 

11 Paroeur (farsdr). [F. farceur, f. farcer to 
act farces, sb.j A joker, wag. 

X828 J. A Cobbett Tour Italy {xZ-yd) 8 This wag, or 
farceur, as his countrymen would call him . . ‘ Aha ’ ex- 
claimed the farceur. 1877 Lockhart JfzW if? Thine xvil. 
(1878) 1 1 . 21 That rattling talker and farceiir. 1884 tandard 
30 J an. 5/4 Mr. Barnum is a chartered farceur. 

f PaTcic? ti. Obs. rare'^^. [f. Farce sb.^ 4 * -ic.] 
*= Farcical I. 

1763 Brit. Mag. IV, 437 All the farcic droll’ry to sus- 
pend. 

Parcical (fausikal), [f. as prec. + -AL.] 

1 . Of or belonging to farce ; of the nature of 

X716 Gay What dye Call it (ed. 3) Pref., They deny the 
characters to be farcical, because they are actually in nature. 
1744 Akenside Let. to Dyson Poems (1845) 276 A Dutch 
tragedy, . farcical beyond anything in Aristophanes. x8x8 
Foster in Lfe 4- Corr. (1846) 1 1 . 4 A farcical and operatic 
cast. 1877 Dowden Shaks. Prim. vi. 65 The Comedy of 
Errors is Shakespere’s one farcical play. 

2 . Resembling farce ; extremely ludicrous ; that 
is matter only for laughter ; absurdly futile. 

1739 Cibber (1756) I. 63 Vice and farcical folly. 
1796 Campaigns 1793-4 I. i. ix. 83 Fine farcical shew and 
parade. i82t Edgeworth Mem. 1 . 69 My farcical marriage 
and more farcical divorce. 1865 Carlyle Gt, VI. 
XVI. iii. 162 Nor is Death a farcical transaction. 

Hence Pa'rcically adv., in a farcical manner. 
Pa-rcicalness, farcical quality. 

<21770 Langhorne (T.', Images that are farcically low. 
1836 T. Hook G. Gurney 54 That disposition to treat 
high and serious subjects farcically. 1864 Webster, Farci- 
calness. 

Parcical (f a*jsikal), a? [f. F arcy + -10 + -al.] 
Pertaining to the farcy. 

1762 Sterne Tr. Shandy Y. i, I wish, .that every imitator 
had the farcy.. and that there was a farcical house, large 
enough to hold . . them. 1847 Y ouatt Horse xv. 317 A mare 
had been the subject of farcical enlargements. 

Parcicality (farsikzeTiti). [f. Farcical zrA 
-b -ITT.] Farcical quality ; an instance of this. 

1849 Thackeray Lett, 3 Sept., [I] laughed, .but it was at 
pure farcically, not at wit. 1865 Daily 7 'el. 29 May, The 
farcicalities of the actors were .. tragically interrupted. 1883 
Pall Mall G. 14 Dec. 3/1 An exercise the farcicality of 
which .shocks even reverent sceptics. 1888 Sat. Rev. 9 June 
707 A mixture, .of risky but pardonable farcicalities. 
Parcied (ffi'Jsid), a, [1 Faeoy-I" -ed2,] 
Affected with farcy. 

1830 A. W. Fonblanque England Under 7 Admintstr, 
(1837) II. 50 Sir Robert, the best, but farcied and touched in 
the wind. 1891 Daily News 30 Oct. 6/2 To render the 
slaughter of farcied . ,horse.<=i compulsory. 1892 Ibid. 28 July 
7/2 Eight horses, all glandered and some farcied, .in a stable. 

tPa-roiful, <35. Obs.rare-'^. [f. Farce ^< 5.2 on 
false analogy of fancifuT\ Ludicrous, farcical. 

1731 Medley Kolben's Cape G, //<?/<? I. 326 He had been 
several times diverted with her farciful extravagancies. 

Parciiy (fausifai), v. [f. Farce sbl^ 4 - -(i)fy.] 
trans. To turn into a farce. 

1834 Sir F. B. Head Bubbles fr. Brunnen 86 They., 
farcify below stairs the ‘ comedy of errors* which they catch 
an occasional glimpse of above. 1837 Blackw, Mag. XLI. 
173 Covent-Garden has had the vigour to farcify it for the 
merriment of mankind. 

t Pa'rcilite, Min, Ohs. [f. Farce sh^ + 
-(i)LiTE.] Pudding-Stone ; conglomerate. 

^ 1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess.x’yi The calcareous Farcilite .. 
is formed of rounded calcareous masses . , cemented by 
a calcareous cement. i8n Pinkerton Petral. 1 . 139 From 
their composition, they come under the denomination . . of 
farcilites. 

Hence Parcili-tic a., consisting of farcilite. 

1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess, 256 Farcilitic mountains are., 
common in the north of Scotland. 

Pa'rcimeilt. Obs, [as if ad. 'L.^farctmenl- 
um, f. farctre to stuff.] Stuffing ; seasoning. 

X657 Tomlinson Renvu's Disp. 160 Pasty es, Puddings, 
many farciments and biscake. x6Sx tr. IVtllip Rem. Med. 
Wks. Vocab,, Farciments, stuffings or fillings of any- 
thing. 

F Parci*lXlillOUS, zz. Ohs. rare, [f.lL.farcz- 
mm-um farcy (f. farclre : see Farce 2 /. 1 ) + -ous,] 
Of the nature of farcy. 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1673) 60 The humom which 
annoy the body of oxen are many, .the fourth is farciminous, 
wherein this whole body breaketh forth into mattry bunches, 
1748 tr. Vegetius* Disiemp. Horses 9 There are seven 
species of this MauL The moist . .and the farciminous. 
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fPaTCiB. Oifs. exc. dmL (in form fashion). 
Forms : 5 farseyn, 6-7 farcion, -yon, fasMon, 
6 farcine, -yn# 7-8 farcin. Also in //. 6 fas- 
sones, 6-8 fasMons, [a. Yt. farcin % — h.farcJ- 
seeprec.] — Fakcy I, 

a 1431$ Bh. Hmttmg- xiii. (MS. Bodl. 546 fol. 52 b), Fleyng 
manyew. .come)? moste comuneliche a boute {>e houndesers 
and yn hure legges ban yn any oJ?er places a.s ].ie farsyn. 
1523 Fitzherb. § 93 The farcyon is an yll soraunce. 
1568 Turner Herball in. 17 The farcye or fassones. « 159 ® 
Greene & Lodge Glass Dram. Wits. (1831) L 67 If 

a horse have outward diseases as the spavin, .or fashion we 
let him blood, *6io Markham Masterp. 11. iii. 392 The 
farcy (of our iraorant Smiths called the Fashions). s686 
Land. Ga», '^Q. 2158/^1. A black brown Colt ..very full 
of Knots, like the Fashions, tyzy ^%KQis.y: Fam. Diet s.v. , 
The Farcin in Horses is the same astheSmalhpox is in Men, 
aiirih, t66j Zend. Gaz, No. 2ii/4Afine light Bay Stone- 
horse. .having some Fashion spots upon him. 
b. A farcy-bud. 

1453 Fasten Lett, No. 188 I. 255 Hese hois hath j. 
farseyn and grete rennyng sorys, 1617 Markham Caved, 
n. 22 Foule Farcions and other cankerous sores. 

t FaTCmate, v, Obs. [f. L. fanvndi- ppl. 
stem of fardndre to stuff.] trans. To cram, fill, 
stuff: a. (a place) with, something j b. (the stomach) 
with food. 

1634 Sir T, HERBERT T'nru, 25 Their too much farcinat- 
ing and late ore-charging their stomackes with fresh vic- 
tuall. Ibid. (1638) 318 Each Varella farcinated with ugly 
. . IdoHs. 1775 in Ash. 

Parciu^ (fa'jsiij), vbl. sb. [f. Fabce vX -f -nro 

1. The action of the vb. Faece, in various senses j 
an instance of this, 

£ 1540 Surr. Northampton Priory^ in Prance A ddit, 
Nam Pop. Plot 36 Continual ingurgitations and farcyngs 
of our carayne Bodies. 1611 Florio, Farsata, a farcing or 
stuffing of meat, yfg; xdoa Carew Cormuall 75 b, It minis- 
tered some stuffe to the farcing of that fable. 

2 . concr. Stuffing, forcemeat. 

*53* More Confui. Tindale Wks. 614/2 Neuer was there 
puddyng stuffed .so full of farsynge, X568 Hist lacob 4* 
Msau IV. V. in Hazl. Dodsley 11 . 236 Good herbs. .To make 
both broth and farcing. CompUat Servant-Maid 107 
Take out the farsing and put it in a dish. 

3 . cdtrib. 

161S Markham Eng‘. Housew, (1660) 68 A hunch of the 
best farcing herbs. Herrick Hesper, I. ^5 He who 
lookes Shall find much farcing Buckram in our Books. 
Farcinous (ffi’Jsinss), a. [f. Farcin + -OTJS.] 
'Relating to, or being affected by farcy’ {Syd. 
Soc. Lexi). 

Far-come (ffijikt^m), a. [f. Far adv.-k-OcMM 
fpLa.] That has come from a distance. 

, , . . Laws fHexx.¥€iOT cumen [iIf.S’. cuman; v.r. -cundlman, 
tS9o Spenser F, Q. i. iii. 32 His ship farre come. *67$ 
Hobbes Odyss^ xiv. 399 His far-come friend to entertain 
withal. 1819 L, Hunt Indicator No. 7 (1822) I. 53 Gilbert 
Becket took to his arin.s . ,his far-come princess. 
fFaTCOSt* Obs. Also 3 ferr cost, fare-, 
soidh. varecoate, 4 fercesfc, 7 fercost. [ad. ON. 
farhostr, f. far journey, ship -i- hosir means, con- 
dition (Da. and Sw.yiir^tw/),] 

1 . A kind of boat or ship. 

xalU in Gilbert Hist ^ Mun. Doc. Ireland (Rolls) 190 De 
qualibet navi que vocatur Farecost 8d- a 1300 Cursor M. 
24885 (Cott.) paa bat in bat ferr cost fard. ? 4x1400 Morte 
Arth. 743 Wyghtly one ^ wale thay wye up bake ankers, 
In fioynes and fercestez, and Flemesche schyppes. 14SS IVill 
o/R awlyn iSomerset Ho. ), Dimidium vnius le Farecost vocat 
le Kateryn, 1577 Skene De Verb. Sign. s.v. Fercosia^ Am 
Fercost. .isinferior in birth and quantity to ane schip. 1609 
— Reg. Maj.f Stat. Alex, //. 19 Aiie schip or fercost, or 
other vesebeiL 

2 . Condition, welfare ; pi. circumstances. 

r 1205 Lay. 30735 Brien bine gon frasine of his fare-coste. 
Ibid. 32028 Vnder bissen uare-coste he suinnede ferde. 

Paretate (faukt^H), a. Bet. [f, L, farct-us^ 
pa. pple. of farcXre to stuff -h -ate 2 .] ‘Stuffed, 
crammed or full; without vacuities’ Websteb 
1833 (citing Martyn, who app. has only the L. 
farctus). 

Farcy (fa*jsi), sb. Also 5-6 farsy(e, 7 farsey, 
farcie, 8 fassee. [variant of Farcin.] 

1 . A disease of animals, esp. of horses, closely 
allied to glanders. 

x48x'-9o Howard Househ. Bks, (Roxb.) 400 Medesyn for 
a horse that had the farsy xij. d. igg* Huloet, Farsye. . 
a sore vpon a beast or horse. 16x4 Markham Cheap H-usl, 
I. xlix. (x‘668) 61 For the Farcy. . with a knife slit all the 
knots . . and then rub in the Medicine. 1710 Zand, Gass, 
No. 4674/8 Has had the Fassee. i7:w Derham Fkys. 
7'heol. XU vi. 5 An Horse troubled with Farcy.. cured him- 
self of itjn a short time by eating Hemlock. 1847 Youatt 
Horse viii. 185 Farcy is intimately connected with glanders. 
x86o E. A. Par ICES Pract Hygiene (ed. 3) xi s Glanders 
and farcy are less frequently caught in knackeries than in 

stables. ■ ■ 

b, =» farcy-hud. 

1684 Lond. Gaz. No. 1989/4 The Horse has a Sore or 
Farcy on the Off-side. X770 Monthly Rev. 135 Horses., 
sent to the salt marshes . . Leave there their glanders and 
their farcies. 

2 . The same disease as communicated to men. 

176a Sterne Tr. Shandy V. i, I wish from my soul, that 

every imitator, .had the farcy, 1865 Morning Star 4 Jan., 
A cabman died of ‘acute farcy 
S. attrib. and Co 7 nb,, as farcy humour^ sot'e, 
■ulcer) farcy bud, one of the small tumours which 


occur during the progress of farcy ; farcy but’toa 
sssprec., esp. applied where there is little thickening 
of connective tissue ; farcy cords, fhrey pipes, 
the hardened lymphatic vessels found in most 
cases of farcy; f farcy Taovse^farcied horse x see 
Farcied ppl a. 

1533 Surtees Misc.lxZ^d^ 34 That no man put ^eny farcy 
horsses. .ofthe commen. xtoz¥>\.pm'& Outlines Veterinary 
1816)41 1 Every diffused swelling, .even ossifications and 
ligamentary enlargements are termed farcy humours. 184a 
T. H. Burgess Man. Diseases Skin 182 The mattw . .of 
a farcy-bud will produce glanders. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. 
Surg. I. 76 Tumours or a knotty condition of the subcu- 
taneous glands, called ‘farcy buds*. 

Farcy (fausi), v. nonce-wd. [1 ad. Fx.farcir : 
see Faroe ?;.] tram. To stuff. 

1830 S. J. Barrington Pers, Sk. Own Times (ed. 2) H. 
186 Poetry, with which the publishers were crammed and 
the public farcied, 

Fard, faird, sb.'^ *Sr. Obs. Also 6 farde, 7 
ferd. [Prob. identical with ME. Feed t-OE. fys d, 
fyrd, etymologically a verbal abstract f, faran 
Fare v. to go, though recorded only in the sense 
expedition, army.] Motion, rush, impetus. Hence, 
Impetuosity, ardour ; a violent onset. 

1513 Douglas ASneis vi. xi. 12 He persavis . . comand 
throw gresy sward His derrast son Enee with ^hasty lard. 
1536 Bellhnden Chron. Scot. x. viii. Ee ij a/i King 
Feredech . . ruschit with sic farde amang his ennymes, that 
he was excludit fra his awin folkis. 1563 W inzet Four 
Scoir Thre Quest § 33 Margin, note^ At this place . . loline 
Knox maid a fel farde. 1639 R. Baillie Zet 28 Sept. Lett. 
^ Jmls.{ips)l. 170 Well undemanding that the ferd oi 
our hot spirits could not long abide in edge. x68x Colvil 
Whigs Snpplic. I. 85 None gained by those bloody fairds 
But two three Beggers who turn’d Lairds. X714 Ramsay 
Elegy J. Cowper 45 E’en tho’ there was a drunken laird To 
draw his .sword and make a faird In their defence. 

t Fard (ffiid),jrA^ Obs. exc, arch, [a. Ex. fard 
{OEfart mz&Q.. farde fern.) ; of obscure etymology ; 
Diez refers it to OHO. gifarwit coloured, painted 
(fern. glossed fucata), pa. pple, of jaTnvjan 
to colour.] Paint {esp. white paint) for the face. 

X540 Palsgr. tr. Acolastus i, i, A certain gay glosse or 
fai-de, such as women paynte them with. 1629 Z. Boyd 
Last Battell II. 959 Fard and foolish vaine fashions 
of apparel! are but Bawds of allurement to vneleannesse. 
1766 Smollett Trav, 160 Rouge and fard are more pecu- 
liarly neceasary in this Country, tyyi J. Whitaker 
Review of Gibbon 4 The skeleton of history, not merely 
..animated with life ..hut.. rubbed with Spanish woof, 
painted with French fard. 1889 F. Barrett Vnder 
Strange Mask IL x. 8 The enamels and farda employed 
to conceal the mark of Time’s finger. ^ 
dg. 1587 Mirr. Mag., Locrmusxxy'n, Though yee coloure 
all with coate of ryght No fayned fard deceaues or dimmes 
his sight. 1663 Sir G. Mackenzie Religious Stoic viii. 
(1685) 75 Ihe fard of Eloquence. X839 Thackeray and 
Lect Fine Arts, Why will he not stick to copying her 
majestical countenance instead of daubingit with some .. 
fard of his own? 

f Fard (f^d), v. Obs, Also 7 - 5 k. faird, feard. 
£ad. F, fard-er, i, fard ; see prec.] 

1 . trans. To paint (the face) with fard, to hide 
defects and improve the complexion. 

a 1450 Kni. de la Tour(iZ68^ 69 A lady. , that folke .said 
she popped and farded her. exfizo Z. Boyt> Zion’s Floivers 
(1855) 69, I farded have my face with fard most rare. 1653 
A. Wilson 1 . 56 That Beauty, .so farded and sophisti- 
cated with some Court Drug. 

absol. 1584 Hudson Du Bartad Judith in Sylvesters Du 
Bartas 738 He frisles and he fards, He oynts,"he bathes. 

2 . tra 7 isf. and fig. To embellish or gloss over 
(anything), 

XS49 Compl. Scot. Prol, 16, I thocht it nocht necessair 
til hef fardit ande lardit this tracteit vitht exquiste termis. 
1606 Birnie Kirk-Burial {.xZ-fliyix Our funerals wherewith 
wi but feard death. 1637 Gillespie Eng, P^. Cerent la. ii. 
31 The - .inveagling trinkets, wherewith the Romish Whoore 
doth faird . . her self. 1674 Petty Disc, DupL Proportion 
A v, Euphonical Nonsence,^ farded with fomiaiity. t8i6 
Scott Old Mart xxi, Nor iral my conscience permit me to 
fard or daub over the causes of divine wrath. 

Hence f Fa*rded^/. a. f Fa*rding vbl. sb., the 
action of the vb. Fard, the effect produced by this, 
tFaTding///, 4 r, 

1637 Rutherford Lett Ixxxii. (1862) I. 208 This farded 
and overgilded world. n:x65z Calderwood Hist Kirk 
(1678) 458 They . . mask a feigned heart with the vail of 
fainied language, a 1763 Shenstone Economy ii. X40 The 
farded fop, and essencM beau. X545 Raynold Byrth 
Mankynde Prol. (1634) 6 Vtterly abhorring and defying all 
farding, painting, and counterfeit cast colours- *® 5 x Colvil 
Whigs Supplic. (mt) 153 Likefairding on a face that’s 
wrinkled. 1637 Gillespie Pop, Cerem. Ep. Aiij, 
Her comely countenance is miscoloured with the farding 
lustre of the mother of Harlotes. 

Fard, obs, f. Fearm), afraid. 
t_Fa*rdage. Ohs, \z..Et. fardage{^Eip, far- 
daje, Pg. fardagem. It. fardaggio), t farde : see 
Fardel.] 

1 . The impedimenta of an army, baggage. 

1578 T. N. tr. Conq, W, India xx6 Cortes departed with 
his army in good order, and in the midst of them went the 
fardage and artillerie. x6oo Holland Zivy xul Ixiv, 1153 
Perseus, .putting his fardage and carriage before. 

f2. -Dunnage. 

(Used in charter parties about i860; reo^ obs. among Eng- 
lish shippers.) . 
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Fardel (fa’jda),jAl arch. Forms: 4-6 fardel®, 
4-7 far-, ferdel(l(e, (6 ferdle), 5 fardille, 6-7 
fart]iel(l(e, 6-9 fardle, (7 fardal), 3- fardel, 
[a. OE. fardel{ln.tet fardeau ^ , dim. oi farde burden^ 
cognate with Sp., E^.fardo, 

It has been suggested that the source of the Rom. word 
is Arab. %:>ffardah\ see Devic s.v.] 

1 . A bundle, a little pack ; a parcel. Also collect. 
Occas, in pi. Baggage (of a company of men). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5004 (Cott.) pai . . did }>air fardels be 
vndon . Ibid. 24947 (G6tt ) Wid all bair fardel and i>air fere 
t>ai com till land. 137S Barbour Bruce in. 432 Sum. .on 
his bak her a fardele. X388 Wyclif Ruth a, 9 Also if 
thou thirstist go to the fardels and drynke watns. a X4oa;5o 
Alexander 5x36 Fourehundreth Olifaunts in fere his fardille 
to here, ct^s Digby Mysi, (1882)1.273 Ibis ferdeli of 
gere I ley vp my bakke. a 1533 Ld. Bkrners Huon iii. 176 
He promysed to serue me and to here my fardel XSS7 
N. 1 . (Genev.) Acts xxi. 15 We trussed vp our fardeles and 
went vp to lerusalem. x6xi Shaks. Jf'm/. T, iv. iv. 783 
There lyes such Secrets in this Fartheli and Box, which none 
must know but the King. x68x Evelyn Diary {iZzy) IV. 
259 Tis not easy to imagine the infinite fardle.s of papers. 
1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy IL ix, A little diminutive pony., 
under such a fardel. cxZxy Hogg Tales ^ Sk. V. 228 You 
are to walk behind Lady Jane, and carry her fardel x8s3 
Lytton My Novel (1856) 262 T'lie tinker . . resumed his 
fardel, and followed Leonard to the town. 

2 . fig. A collection, ‘ lot parcel (of immaterial 
things). 

X526 PUgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 24 Suche. .sentences as 
we haue gathered of holy fathers. . togyder, a.sin one fardell 
1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat 459 What is their Alcoran, 
but a fardle of foolish impossibilities '( 1^7 H. More Div. 
Dial. in. xix. (1713) 2IQ 'This fictitious Fardel of Transub- 
stantiation. ax-joj, Burkitt On N. 7 '. Rom. xi. 2 Let 
them prove that their fardles of traditions were delivered to 
the church from the mouth of the apostles. 1873 H. Rogers 
Orig. Bible i. 49 note, A fardel of myths. 

D. esp. A burden or load of sin, sorrow, etc. 

e 1380 WvcLiF Set Wks. III. 208 pe fardel of his wickid- 
nesse. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 119/3 Goo fro me thou 
fardel of synne. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Spisi, 356 His 
fardle of troubles. 1644 Herrick jHesper,ixZi,i,^ll. 124 None 
sees the fardel of his faults behind. x8x8 Byron Ck, Bar, 
IV. clxvi, The.se fardels of the heart. 1835 Lytton Rienzi 
X. viii, Who can. .sit tamely down to groan under the fardel 
of the Present ? 

t 2 . That in which something is ivrapped; a 
wrapping, wrapper. Obs. 

X388 Wyclif Ezek. xxvii. 24 In fartkls of iadnet and of 
clothis of many colours. x6oo J, Poky tr. Zeds Africa 11, 
249 About their heads tliey lap such fardels of hnnen, as 
they seeine comparable to the heads of Giants. x6^ G, 
Daniel I'rinarck,, Hen. V,cccxxlx, In a Peity-Coat Wrapt, 
a night fardle. 

A atirib, and Cotrtb. 

1587 Turberv. Trag. T. v. 3x3 Jewels for to save, Trusst 
up in fardell wise. 1892 Pall Mall G. 23 Sept* 6/2 An 
emancipation of all down trodden, fardel-bearing. , slaves, 

t Fa'rdel, ^bl^ Obs. Also 7 Sc. ferdall, far- 
thel. Also Fabthingdeal and Sc, Fabl. [xepr. 
OE. feorba dud fourth part ; see Fourth a. and 
Deal jzJ.] A fourth part of anything. Fardel of 
land (see quots. 1641, 1706). Also in pL Quarters, 
pieces, fragments. 

c X440 Gaw. 4* Got 10x9 The scheld in fardePis can fiCj in 
feild away fer. 1627 Dumbarton Burgh Rec. in J, Irvmg 
Hist. Dumbartonshire (i860) 483 It is. .ordanit. ;lhat thair 
be onlie four kaiks in the pek, and thrie ferdalls in ilk kaik 
onlie. 164X Nov Cow//. jLd!7i>jer (1651) 57 Two Fardellsof 
land make a Nooke of I^nd, and two Nookes make haife 
a Yard of Land. C1666 W, Suthf.ri.a.vd in Wodrow Hist, 
Sttjf. Ck. Scot I. App. lox, I . . bought a Fai thcl of Bread 
and a Mutekin of Ale. X706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Fardel 0} 
Zand, the fourth part of a Yard-land. 1883 Seerohm Eng. 
Village Cotnnnmity yy Ibere were also Ijolders of fardels 
or quarter-virgates, and half-fiudels or one-eighth-virgates. 

t FaTdel, sb:b Jn 6 ferdele, fardell. Also 
FoKfHfEAL. fa. Du. voordeel advantage.] Profit. 

1523 Hen, viii in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. 45 Whereby .. 
shall ensue grete advantage and ferdele to the common 
affairs of the Kings grace. 1$^ Sir T. Gresham in Ellis 
Orig. Zett. ii. 183 IL 218 Her liighne.s nuiie pnie it bie the 
waie of exchaung. .to her gret fardell and profit. 

t Fa'rdelf tj. Obs. Also 6-7 fardle, 7 fardell, 
7-8 farthel(l, [f. prec. sb. ; cL OE.fardeler, and 
see P^ARL, P'URDf.E, P'CEL Z^bs.} 

1 . tram. To make into a bundle ; fig. in quots. 
Also to fardel ftp. 

XS94 Carew Huarids Exam. Wits i. (1596! xo, I haue 
alwaies held it an errour, to heare many lessons of diners 
matters, and to carry them all home fardled vp together, 
1660 Fisher RusticRs Alarm Wks. 443 Prophesies, Psalms, 
Proverbs, Parables, .found and fardelled together. 1701 
Beverley Apoc. Quest 33 So that all I can .suppo.se, K, 
that it is Fardled up in the Four First 'i’rumpets. 

2. MsmZ wFuel. ' ' 

1582 N. Lichefield tr, Casianheda’s Conq. E. hut 72 b, 
The Captaine generall commanded , . to fardle vp their sprits 
sailes, 1598 Barret Theor. Warres n. I 21 This Ensigns 
. , if fardled vp, all they are to do in the like order. X630 
Drayton bfuses Elizinm vn. 98 A pretty handsome Packe, 
Which she had fardled neatly at her backe. 1704 J. H a rris 
Lex, Teckn., Farikeli, FarthdUng) is the same with what 
the Seamen now call Furl or Furling. 

t Fa’rdLellage. Ohs. [ad. OF. fardelagc^ f« 
fardeler to pack up, f. fardel B'aedel j/aQ A 
pack.age, 

x^ Caxton FayUs of A, i, xiii, 34 Baggage and far* 
dellages must be taken. 
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FardeBj obs* and dial, w, of FabthiK'G^ ' 
Fartheb adv.^ and vb, 
Eardin(g, far<im(g-, see Faethin.g, etc. 
f Fa’rdlet. Obs. Also 5 fardelet. , [ad, OF. 
fardektt dim. of fardel^ Fabdel A little 

bundle. 

X415 Lydg. PUgr, SmvU n. xHii. CiEsg) 49 Justyce, .hadde 
me bitake ray sorn’’ fardelet. i6ix Cotcr,, Fardelei^ a 
fardlet, a little fardle. 

t FardredeaL Obs, rare--'^. p f. Fab.theb + 
Deal sb, ; cf. Fabdel ? Advantage. 

2521 Pace in St. Pa/>ers Hen. F///, I. 36 The Frenche 
Kynge. .is at a greate fardredeal 
tFa*rdry, Obs, In 5 fardrye. [ad. OF. 
farderkj i.Jarde i see Fabd and -BY.] The action 
of painting the face, the effect produced by this. 

c 1430 PUgr. Ly^ Manhode Ml. xlviii, (1869) 16 1 This fauce 
visage is cleped Fardrye, with which whan j am eelded and 
bicorae riueled. .j make me .shynynge in despite of nature. 

Fare (fe®.t), sb.'^ Fonns : i feer, faru {inflected 
fare), 3-4 far, 4 5, 8 fair, 4-6 fayr(e, 5^6 faire, 
(6 faier, 4, 8 phtare), 2- fare. [Orig. two words, 
both f. root of F aee v. : OE.fler str, neiit. *= OHG, 
and ON./dir:— OTeiit, yaro{m, and OE.farti str. 
fem, 0^11%. fare ^ MHG. var^ ON. OTeiit. 

1. fl* A going, journe3dng; course, passage, 
way; voyage. Obs. 

c tooQ Ags, Gmj^. Luke ii. 44 Ane.s daeges fmr. tfioos 
Byrhi/ertF s Handhoc in Anglia VIH. 305 Hyt byo 
geradlic we a.scrutnion his fare. X154 0 . M. Chron. 
an. 1X20 And on ham fare wurdon adrincene hses cynges 
twegen sunan Willelm and Ricard, c xaoo Vices ^ Virtues 
(1888) 137 Dare muchele bursh Se ^elaste 3 ne daises fare. 
c 1205 Lay. 4092 .SuSSen he turnde his fare, c izgo Gen, Sf 
px. 3179 Almost redi was here fare. ^ a 1300 Ct^rsar M. 
4754 (Cott.) pat flura J?at rennes }>ar Til ioseph bus it has }>e 
fare, c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. C. 98 Fyndez he a fayr schyp to 
be fare redy. 137S Barbour Bruce iv. 627 God furthir vs 
in-till our fair ! a x4oo“5o A lexander 2250 A Jentill man . . 
Folo^es hare fare ai on fote. 1557 ToUelFs A/ise. (Arb.) 133 
The loyfull fare, the end of strife. X596 Spenser P. Q. v. 
X. 16 Nought the morrow next mote stay his fare. 16x3-6 
W. Browne Brit. Past n. iii. 70 Her Dolphins.. plyde So 
busily their fares on every side. X7S1 Chambers Cycl.., 
Fare, a voyage or passage. 

f b. An expedition. Ilerringfare : a voyage 
to catch herrings. Obs. 

«xooo Cxdmon's Exod. 554 (Gr.) Fullesta msest, se 3 as 
fare lasdeb **54 O. E. Chron. an. 1128 Se finste fare was 
on Urbanes daei. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1 . 141 After 
bis phare was pees in Scythia 1330 Palsgr. 825/1 A 
heryng (zrt, J^escher des harencz. 

4 c. Equipment for a journey ; rigging out (of 
a ship) ; apparel, belongings. Obs. 

<rx3zo Sir Trisir. 926 Fair was his schip fare. *393 
Gower Cen/. 1 . 1x9 He in all his proude fare, Unto the 
forest gan to fare, a X400-50 A lexatider 3694 Of fethirhame 
& alle fare, as feetely enjoy ned. c 1475 RaufCoil^ear 419 
Sa saw he quhair the Coihear come with all his fair. 

2 , t a. A road, track {pbsi). b. spec. The track 
of a hare or rabbit {pbs. exc. dial.'), fc- A ferry 
{dbs. rare '^^ ; perh. merely suggested by Qtx.fahr 
in the original). 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxv, xxi, Ye had forsaken The 
lowe vale, and up the craggy fOTre.,the hye waye had 
taken. x6io Fletcher Faithf. Sh^h. iv, i, Not a Hare 
Can be started from his fare. i6i» Drayton Poly-olh. xvi. 
269 Coming in her course to cross the common fare. 176a 
tr, Busckin^s Syst. Ge&g, IV. 548 A fare over the Mosel 
and Tarforst. 1879 Shropshire iVord-bk.^ Foret a track, as 
of a rdhVit.’~~-Orwestry. 

43. A number of persons prepared for a journey; 
a troop, multitude. Also, a swarm (of flies). Obs. 

<;x205 Lay. 3904 Swulc fare of fleo5en her was. Ibid. 
30666 Brien bonnede his fare. 1297 R. Gtouc. (1724’) 52 J?e 
emperour say, Y® f^re nas no5t here, a 1300 Cursor 
M. 12763 (Cott.) pe lues ti)mnd of him [John] hard, And of 
his far pat he wit fard. c 1400 Destr. Troy X1069 pai 
folowest fast on pe fare, with hor fell dynttes Dang horn to 
dethe. 

tram/. 1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzads Lett. 324, I have 
observed among man onely a fare of flatteries, fooles and 
Cheaters. ■ ■ ■• ' ' . 1. 

4. t a. A passage or excursion for which a price 
is paid ; hence b. Cost of conveyance (now only of 
persons; formerly also of goods) ; passage money. 

<142$ WvNTouN Croft.vi. xviii. 226 pare suld nane^ay 
mare pan foure pennys for pare fare, 15x4 Fitzherb. just 
P<f«jp (xs38) 194 b, These articles to be kept upon payne to 
forfayt treble the fare. X535 Coverdale yonah t. 3 He 
payde his fare, and wente aborde. 1570-6 Lambardb 
Peramb. Kent ( 1826) 438 Making the whole fare (or passage) 
worth foure shillings, c 1620 Z. Boyd Zioti's Flowers 
(1855) 8 Most willingly I'le pay thereof the fare. 1765 
Foote Commissary i. Wks. 1799 II. 8 What’s your fare? 

B abler II. No. 76, 57 That pemon ..who cannot .. 
take an eighteen-penny fare in occasional sedan.^^ 1806-7 
J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) iv. xxyiii, Being 
asked by the coachman three or four times his fare. 1864 
Skeat Uhlands Poems 49 Boatman, come, thy fare receive. 
6. The passenger, or (now rarely) company of 
passengers, that engages a vehicle plying for hire. 

^ [Presumably transf. from 4 b ; certainly so apprehended 
in present use.] i. 

1562 J. Heywood Proof. ^ Epigr. (1867) 205 Thy fares 
ouer the water thou shouldst row. 1630 J. Taylor tWater 
P.) Fearful Summer Wks. i. 60/2 Those .. water-men 
..land their fares in Heaven or Hell.^ 1696 Land. Gaz. 
No. 3149/4 Tlie Fare was taken up in Grivell-Street, and set 


down m Channel-Row. xvia Steele Sped. No. 498 ? 2 
A hackney-coachman, .set down his fare, which, .consisted 
three very fine ladies, 1798 Canning, etc. Loves 
Triangles in AntUfacobin (1852) 124 ‘ Shoot we the 
bridge 1 ’ the exulting fare reply. 1823 Byron Juan x. Ixxi, 
Germanyi wherein they muddle Along the road, as. if they 
went to bury Their fare. 1841 S. C. Hall Ireland 1 . 69 
Elevating what serves for a whip if they think a fare is 
approaching. 1876 Saunders Lion in Path xvii, For his 
fare two persons. 

b, t The ‘ load ’ (of an animal). Obs. Also 
U. S. The cargo of a vessel ; a load or ‘ catch ’ of 
fish. 

1600 Heywood 1^ Edw. IV, 39 Drive Dun and her faire 
softly downe the hill. 1884 £. E. Hale Fort Rachel ii. 15 
Stopping to telegraph to his partner, .of the fare taken. 

II. 4 6. Mode of proceeding, bearing, demeanour; 
appearance, aspect. Obs. 

_ 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2743 J>o he adde ysywed me longe 
in )?isse fare. <2x300 A/. 24375 (Cott.) pair tender 

fare For child pat bai ha born, ^“1325 E. E. A Hit P. B. 
861 Your fare is to strange. C1420 Anturs of Arth. xli, 
He foundes into the freke with a fresche fare, 1508 Dunbar 
Goldyn Targe 225 On syde scho lukit with a fremit fare, 
1S2X vSV. Papers Hen. F///, VI. 84 She wold bee gladderof 
peax, then she maketh fayre of. 1540 Hyrde tr. Fives* 
Instr. Chr. Worn, (1592) X vj. Let the wife, .shew example 
of sober fare. 

4 b. A proceeding, action; * doings’; hence, 
fighting. Obs. 

1340-70 Alex, <5- Dind. 1096 pe sawe pat 3e sente to segge 
of 5oure fare. 1393 Langl. P. Pt C. xxi. 130 Ich haue 
ferly of bis fare m faith. <;x4oo Destr. Troy 7442 Furse 
was pe fare po fyn men betwene. c 1440 York Myst. ix. 90 
This fare wille 1 no lenger frayne. <rx45o Myrc 332 Songe 
and cry and suche fare, For to stynte pow schalt not spare. 
a 1548 Thrie Priests Peblis in Pinkerton Scot Poems 1 . 38 
Allace . . this is ane haisty fair, 

4 C. Display, pomp ; commotion, uproar, fuss. 
<2x300 CuVsor M. 13212 (Cott.) pai ledd his licam vte 
o tun, Til sebastin wit mikel far. C1330 R. Brunne 
Chron, Wace (Rolls) 16263 He made gret fare ffor pat 
Osewy^ was nought pare. 1375 Barbour Bruce xx. 126 
Swa did he [Croune his goung sone] With gret fair and 
solempnite. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 4x9 Wawes of 
pe see . . brekep in pare Wip suche noyse and fare, c 1400 
Gamelyn 199 Why makestow this fare? ^*425 Seven Sag. 
(P.) 698 Baucillas, lat be thy fare. CX440 Promp. Parv. 
i5o/x Fare, or boost, jactancia, arrogancia. ^ c 1475 Rauf 
Coilyar 149 The King, .maid ane strange fair. 

4 7 . Condition, state, welfare ; state of things, 
prosperity, success. What fare? what is the state 
of things ? (cf. What cheer .?), Ohs. 
c 1250 Gen, ^ Ex. 2771 For te loken hirdnesse fare, a 1300 
Cursor M. 4238 (Cott.) Leue we now lacob in pis care To 
tell of iosepn and his fare. X340-70 Alex. ^ Bind. 150 For 
miche wildnede pe weight to witen of here fare. <^1375 
Cato Major 11. xvii. in Anglia VII, Of oper mennes euel 
fare Envye makep him gleo. <*1400-50 Alexander aoxg 
Fra pat I fi*aist haue pat fair ' of my faire lady. Ibid. 3257 
pi wale gode. .fully feld alle pe fare pat falle suld on erthe. 
14. . in Tundale's Vis. (1843) 77 He askede hur of bur fare. 
1549 Latimer 4th Scnn. be/. Edw. VI (Arb.) 118 He 
knoweth hys fare by thys — he is eyther in joye or in payne. 
1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, n. i. 95 How now faire Lords? 
What faire? What newes abroad? C1611 Chapman // iW 
XV. 214 Add thy care, O Phcebus . , that this so sickly fare 
Of famous Hector be recur’d. 

8. Food, regarded with reference to its quality; 
supply or provision of food, regarded as abundant 
or scanty, 4 71 ? make a fare : ? to provide plenti- 
fully (cf. 6 c). Bill of fare : see Bill 10. 
c 1205 Lay. 10236 Her wes unimete fare a plssere folc riche. 
c 1340 Gaw. Gr. Knt. 537 He made a fare on pat fest, for 
pe frekez sake. 1375 Barbour Bruce xvi. 46 He maid thame 
mekill fest and far, c 1475 Rauf Coil^ear 1x2 Heir is hot 
hamelie fair. 1531 Elyot Gov. hi. xxii, The excesse of 
fare is to be iustly reproued. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. 
Jan. 44 Whose knees are weake, through fast and euill fare. 
1667 Milton P. L. ix. 1028 After such delicious Fare. 
1730-46 Thomson Autumn 191 Careless of to-morrow’s 
fare. 1774 Pennant Tour Scot, in 1772, 2x2 Their daily 
wretched fare, limpets and perriwinkles. x8i6 Scott Tales 
Landl. Ser. i. Introd., Such fare as the mountains of your 
own country produce. 1874 Lisle Carr Jud, Gwynne I. 
il 62 Such homely dainties were not ‘ company fare 
Jig, a 1592 H. Smith Serm. (1866) II. 168 What is the 
fare? Peace, joy, righteousness. 1651 Davenant 
11. I. 61 Truth we grudge her as a costly fare. ^ 1679 
Gurnall in Spurgeon Treas. Bav. Ps. cxix. 132 This is no 
more than family fare, what thou promisest to do for all 
that love thee. 1693 Dryden yuvenalxw. 389 So few there 
are, Who will conform to Philosophick fare. X727 De Foe 
Proi. Monast. iv, I shall have Neighbours Fare. 

III. 9 . attrib. and Comb, (sense 4 b), as fare^ 
free adj. Also fare indicator, an instrument for 
registering the fares paid in a public conveyance ; 
4 fare-maker, a boaster. 

1893 Baily News 5 Apr. 3/3 All the world knows that he 
is travelling *fare free. x%a Pall Modi <?. 14 Nov. 2/3 
A ^fmre-indicator for cabs, cxe^ Promp. Parv. 150 Fare 
raakere, or bostovixcit jactator. 

Fare sbf Ohs. exc. dial, [f. Fare ; 
see Farrow .f A] A litter of pigs. 

1557 Tusser 100 Points Hush. lv,The losse of one fare of 
thy sowe is greater, then losse of two calues of thy kowe. 
x674"9X Ray .S'. 4* E. C. Words g7 A Fare of Pigs is so 
many as a Sow hringeth forth at one time. 1736 Bailey 
Housh, Bid. 341 When a sow has brought a fare of pigs. 
X787 in Grose Prov. Glass. Suppl. 1847 in Halliwell. 

4 Fare, Obs. Also 8 pbare. [ad. It. faro 
in same senses, ad. L. pharus, Gr. Pharos.] 
The name of a promontory (marked by a light- 


house) at the entrance of the Strait of Messina. 
Hence, the strait itself. More luily The Fare of 
Messina. 

1628 Digbv Voy. Medii. (1868' 26 A shippe plying to gett 
into the fare of Messina. 1720 Lend. Gaz. No. 5827/x 
Before they could get out of the Phare. 1730-6 Bailey 
(folio), Fare, a watch-tower at sea, as the Fare of Messina. 
1739 Encour. Seaf. People 38 He stood in about the Point 
of the iCare towards Messina. 

4 Faref Obs. [Belongs to Fare A 
certain game at dice. 

1530 [see Fare w.®]. 1847 in Halliwell. 

Fare (feoi), z/.i La. t. and pa. pple. fared. 
P'orms: Inf. 1-2 faran, 2-5 faren (Orw. farenn), 
4-5 farya, 3-4 south, vare, veare, 4-5 far, 6 farre, 
4-7 fair, fayr(e, (5-6 faar(e, 6 faer), 3- fare. 
Fa. t. {str.) I for, 2-3 for {south, vor), 4-5 fore, (4 
fer, foure, 4-5 foore), 4-7 fur(e, 6 Sc. fmr(e, 8 
.Sc. foor. Fa. pple. (cfn) i-4faren, 3-5 farm, -yu, 
4-6 farn(e, fare, (3 fairen). Pa. t. smd pa.pple. 
{weak) 5 faryd, 6 fard(e, (7 feared), 6- fared. 
[A Com. Teut. str. vb, : OE.farant ya. t.fJr, pa. 
p-ple.faren, corresponds to Obiis. fara, f Sr, faren^ 
OS. faran, fSr, ( gt)faran i Du. varen, voor^ ge- 
var 7 t), OHG. faran^ fuoTy {gi) faran (MHG. 
var{€)n, vuor,getJar{e)n) . far a. f Sr farenn (Da. 

fareffoer, faret, Svf. fara, for, farit), Goth.. faraUf 
fSr, farans OTeut. farcin, fSr, farano-, f. pre- 
Teut. ^■por-, por-, f. Aryan root fer, par, psr to 
pass through, whence many derivatives in ail the 
Aryan langs. : cf. Sk. par, pr to carry through or 
across, Gr. •nSpos way, passage, ford, L. portare to 
carry; also the words mentioned under P'ar, For. 

The change from the strong to the weak conjugation seems 
to have been due in part to the influence of the derivative 
vb. Fere, which in Eng. had the same sense, though in the 
other Teut. langs. its equivalent expressed the transitive 
sense ‘to carry . In the present stem this vb. became ob- 
solete before X4th c. ; but its pa. t. and pa. pple.^rcfitf (in 
northern dialects also y<i?'<if <?) continued in use, virtually 
serving as inflexions of fare. The irregular wk. vb, thus 
produced became regular ifare,fare(^ before 

the i6th c. The strong pa.t., already comparatively in- 
frequent in ME., seldom appears after 15th c. exc. in Sc.; 
of the strong pa. pple, we have no examples after 16th c.] 

I. To go, ti avel. 

1 . intr. To journey, travel, make one’s way. 
Now arch, or poet. 4 early use occas. with 
cognate obj. To fare a voyage, a way (cf. way- 
farer, -ing). 

97* BlickL Horn. 15 Nu we farap to Genisalem* _ 1x54 

O. E. Chron, an, 1135 On Jjis <5®re for se King Henri ouer 
sae. c 1205 Lay. 24x2 Alch mon mihte faren jend hire lond 
baih he here rted gold, a 1300 Cursor M. 3205 (Cott), I am 
a man farand )?e way. CX3X4 Guy IVarw. (A.) iioi Nov is 
Gij to Warwike fare. C1350 Will. Paleme 5079 He had 
ferrest to fare. 1375 Barbour Bruce xi. 530 To the castell 
thai thoucht to fair, c 1450 Myrc 265 Whenne they doth 
to chyrche fare. 15W Lyndesay Test Papyngo 100 Quhare 
euer I fure, I bure hir [the bird] on my hande. 15. . Sir 
A. Barton in Surtees Alisc. {1890) 64 Nor a Bur^esse 
voyCa)ge we der not farre. 1590 Srenser F.Q. 1. i. ii 
Resolving forward still to fare. 1609 Heywood Brit. Troy 
XV. Ivi, Eneas, madly Faring Through flames. 1664 
Flodden F. i. 5 And how he fared was into France. 1667 
Milton P. L, h. 940 On he fares, .half on foot, Half flying, 

I 1725 Pope Odyss. x. 683 Sadly they fared along the sea-beat 
i snore. 1794 Burns There was a lass ii, O’er the moor they 
lightly foot Carlyle Fr.Rev. ni. 1. iv, Abbe Sicard, 

! with some thirty other Nonjurant Priests . . fare along the 
I streets. 1855 M, Arnold Poems, Resignation 69 Through 
the deep noontide heats we fare. 

fig. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11. v. v, Altars.. changing to 
the Gpbel-and-Talleyrand sort, are faring by rapid trans- 
mutations to— shall we say, the right Proprietor of them ? 

2 . In wider sense = Go. 4 ^ of persons, lit. 
To let fare \ =to 1 etgo. Obs, 

a 1123 O. E. Chron. 301 . not pa heofod men heo betwenan 
I foran. zti3oo Cursor M. 3935 ( Cott.) ]?e angel badd [iacob] 

I lete him far. <r 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 2209 A riadne, She 
I , . kyssed . - The steppes of hys fete, there he hath fare, 
a 1400-50 A lexander 5549 Sum . . farand as bestis. ? c 1475 
Sgr. lowe Begre 739 To morowe ye shall on hunting fare. 
1590 Spenser F, Q. l iii. 15 One knocked at the dore, and 
in would fare. 

4 b. fig. Obs. 

<xx225 St. Marker. 6 He of wreS^e for neh ut of his 
iwitte. 1552 Lyndesay Monarche 5325 First wyll 1 to the 
Scripture fare. 

fe. To depart from life ; to die. Obs. 
cxxjS Lamb. Horn. 115 He seal faran to pan eche Hue for 
his treowscipe. riaoo Vices Virtues {xiidE) 13 Mx ?)aiie 
he of Sese liue fare, cxzm Bestiary g-yi Hise lo 3 e rnen 
sulen to helle faren. axzz$,Leg. Katk. 1393 Hwi ne hihe 
we for to heon i-fulhtnet .. ear we faren henne? <2x300 
Cursor M. 2356* Cott.) tiis fader was farn o Hue. Ibid. 
25441 (Cott.) Fast i fund to fare, c 1330 A rth. 4- Merl. 70 
Out of this warld y most fare. 1340-70 Alex. <§• Bind. 330 
We. .leue J^at pe soule . . schal fare to blisse, 1377 Langl, 

P. PL B. VII. 98 Whan he shal hennes fare, 

4 d. To fare on : to rush upon, assault. Ohs. 
*533 Stewart Cron. Scot (1858) I. 10 He. .fuir on thame 
with sic a felloun force. 

4e. Of a liquid, a stream : To flow, *run’. Of 
immaterial things, time : Togo, pass, proceed, 
Obs. or arch. 

c 1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 2153 ©e ^i. fulsum 5eres faren. a 1300 
Cursor AI. 1034 (Cott.) Flummes farand in fer landes. c 1400 
Bestr. Troy 149 A fame pat fer in fele kynges londes. 


^*1400-50 Alexander 3901 Foure houres full fame & J>e 
fifte ncghes. 15. . Smyth 4- Dame 327 in Had. E. E. P, III. 
213 That bloud out gan fare. 1827 Hood Here 4- L. xciv, 
The crystal skin Reveals the ruby tide that fares within. 

f. To fare astray (f mislichct afitiss) ; = to go 
astray. Obs. or arch. 

c ij'jK Lamb, Horn, 119 He seal misHche faran on monte 
gedwil]>an. ^1425 Seven Sag. (P.) 2337 Why and whare- 
fore hy t hys, That ^oure s^-ght fareth amys. Ibid. 2756 Thou 
levest wykked concel iwys, That makes the fare amys. 
S596 Spenser Hymn Heav. Love xxviii. (1611), When we 
fared had amis. ^1849 J. C. Mangan Poems (1859) 119 Is 
it earthly music faring astray. 

t g. To ‘go’, range, have a place. Obs. rare—''', 

1704 J. Logan in Pa, Hist. Soc, Mem. IX. 293 The fields 
and boats fare before .schools or books, 

•f h.. To ‘go V pass, change into something else, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. Ixv. (1495) 183 Whan 
the water heetyth, therof comyth whytnesse as it faryth 
in foom. 

3. rarely trans. f a. To tread (under foot), b. 
Of a horse ; To take (a person) along. 

c 1460 Toveneley Myst. 120 U nder ray feete I .shalle thayra 
fare. Those ladys that wide [not] lere my lare. ^ 1867 
CmviiM Reinin. (1881) II. 139 Ourselves two alone in the 
world, the good [pony] ‘ Larry ’ faring us. 

II. With reference to behaviour or condition, 
f 4. To ‘ go on \ behave, conduct oneself, act. 

<21300 Cursor M. 11807 (Gutt.) pat will wolf, j>at for sua 
fals. Ibid. x6y6z+4T (Cott.) Mony grete clerkez, .Seghen 
pe son fare soo, 1340 Hampole Pr. Conse. 399 He. .fares als 
an unresonabel be,ste. C1400 Destr, Troy 654, I will you 
faithfully enforme how ye fare shall, A'^our worship to wyn, 
1470 Mai.oey Arthur XX. xii, Ye fare as a man that were 
aferd. 1563-87 Foxe A. ^ M. (1596) 65/1 He fared as one 
out of his wits. 1697 Dryden Virg, AEneid vn. 534 Thus 
fares the Queen, and thus her fury blows Amidst the crowd, 
t b. To * go on ’ impetuously, rage, rail {against). 
Obs. Cf. Fare 6 c. 

1603 Holland PlutarcJis Mor. 98 One who being bidden 
to reade . . a poore seely Epigram . . taketh on and fareth 
again.st the paper wherein it is written. 1609 — A nnn. Mar- 
cell, XVI. iv. 60 Constantius having intelligence hereof, fared 
and fumed. Ibid* xvi. xi. 73 They fared and raged above 
their wonted manner. 

to. With prep, by, %vith : To deal with, treat, 
esp. in To fare fair or foul with. Also in indirect 
passive. To fare with oneself', to behave. Obs, 

1340770 Alex. Bind. 266 Wi]> him fare as a fol pat failede 
his wittus, c 1386 Chaucer Pars. 7 \ t 825 So faren they 
by woramen. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (z868) 25 It is gret 
drede to fare foule with hem in suche raateres. i47o~85 
Malory Arthur vii. xxiii, Dame Lyones . . soo faryd with 
her .self as she wold haue dyed. 1483 Vulgaria abs 
Terentic 9 b, He i.s a man . . that few men can . . faare wy th 
all. 1493 Posiwall (W. de W. 1515) 3^b, Whan they se 
him [Christ] so foule faren with. 1526 Tindale 2 Cor. v. 11 
We fare fayre with men. 1614 Raleigh Hist. JVorld II. v. 
vl, § 3, 621 Demetrius, .fared very angerly with his brother. 

f d. 7b fare with (a thing); to make use of, 
employ, possess ; to live upon (food). Obs. 

<2x3^0 Hampole Psalter ci. 9 My fas..sware pat it is 
ypocrisy pat i fare with. 1340-70 A lex. <§• Dind. 202 Fode 
for to fare wip. Ibid. 242 To witen of pe wisdam pat 30 wib 
faren. Ibid. 618, & al pat weihes in pis word scholde wip 
fare, a 1400-50 A lexander 2944 Quat faris pou with ? 

5. f a. Followed hj as though, as if, that; To 
act so as to cause an expectation or belief; to 
pretend. Also To let fare. Ohs. 

1483 Vxilgaria abs Terentio 17 b, If thou be wyse fare as 
thowe thou knowist nott. a 1535 More De Quat, Nennss. 
Wks. 73/2 It maketh the stomak wamhie, and fare as it would 
vomit. 1548 Udall, etc, tr. Eroism. Paraph. vii. 19, 20 

They let fare as if they thought the multitude did not 
knowe their wickednes. 1^70-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent 
[1826) 301 He would, .fare m shewas though he would have 
flowne in their faces. 1573 G, H arvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 
It Thai fare that this singulariti in philosophi is like to grow 
to a shrode matter. 1633 D. Rogers Treat. Sacraments 
1. 121 Doe ye fare, as if the Lord bade yee come hither? 

b. To seem likely, bid fair. did. (With 2 ^. it is 
often little more than a periphrasis for the finite vb.) 

1849 Dickens Dav. Copp. xlvi, ‘ How do you fare to feel 
about it, Mas’r Davy?‘ 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., ‘She [a 
cow] fares a cauving.’ 1876 IVhztby Gloss., His ailment 
fares to go hard with him. 1883 19^^ Cent. Oct. 595 Fares 
as if they mos' of "em goes up country. 1884 Mehalak i. 7 
When she fares to say or do a thing, there is no staying 
tongue or hand. 1888 Rider Haggard Col, Qnaritck III. 
V. 77 The skilly, .do fare to take the skin off your throat. 

6 . inipers. To ‘go’; to happen; to turn out. 
Occas. with well, ill, etc. Const, f hy, with. 

ciz^o Halt Meid. 7 Sekerliche swa hit fare' 5 . 1340-70 
Alex. ^ Dind, 795 So it farep by 50U folk pat fillen 30U 
siluen. 1481 Caxton Reynard Arb.) 89 He forgeteth 
that one wyth that other and so faryth by me. 1586 Cogan 
Haven Health ccxiii. (1636) 223 It fareth by them as it 
doth by a lamps. 1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 
31/2 It fares alike with good and bad. 1671 Milton P. R. 
nr. 443 So fares it when with truth falsehood contends, 
X713 Swift Frenzy of % Denny ^ Beware .. that it fare not 
with you as with your predecessor. 1830 Tennyson In 
How fares it with the happy dead? 

7. 1 o ‘ get on ’ (well or ill) ; to experience good 
or bad fortune or treatment. 

c-iooo .iElfric On N. T. (Gr.) 20 Hu se man wel 
faran, pe [etc.], a 1300 Cursor M. 11900 (Cott.) Send him 
qnar he faris werr. 1375 Barbour Bruce iii. 548 The king 
then. ..speryt. .How thai.,had fame, 1382 Wyclif 3 fokn 
2, I make preyer, thee for to entre, and fare welsumly, ^1450 
Merlin 71 He farith well and is ih hele. c 1460 Towneley 
Myst. 62 For we fare wars than ever we fowre. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. IL 6 How he fair that tyme. .It war 
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ouir kng..to tell. 1587 Turberv. Trag. T, (1837) 10 
Remember how fonde Phaeton farde. 1607 Hieirou f'Fks. 
I. 193 His children had their heads cut off, and all his race 
feared the worse for his sake. 1612 Rowlands A 
Harts 41 Ihe world did wrangle for their wealth, And 
Lawyers far’d the better. 1703 Pope Thebais 520 So fares 
a sailor on the stormy main. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 130 
T» 1 Fearing that his Poultry might fare the wor.se for it. 
*753 Mem, Capt, P. Drake 1 . vii. 50 Colonel 1 at ton .. 
kindly asked me. .how I fared of my Wound. t 7®4 Cowper 
Task IV. 341 III fares the traveller now. 1829 Lytton 
Disowned 6 How fares your appetite? 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. I. t6i Sculpture fared as ill a.s painting. *^ 7 ® 
Freeman Norm. Conq, ^1876) IV. xvii. 77 We shall see 
hereafter how. he fared on his errand. 

Phrase. 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. 7 'reai. 412 That ancient 
check of going far and faring worse. 1862 Stanley y<?w. Ch. 
1 . ii. 38 We may go much farther and fai'e much worse. 

8 , spec. To beiwell or ill) entertained wi. blood; 
to feed {well, ill, hardly, sumptuously, etc.). 

*393 Langl. F. pi. C. vl 8 Whenne ich hadde niyn hole 
..and louede wel fare. 1532 More Confttt. Tindale Wks. 

Saynt John .. fasted and fore hai'd. 1607 Shaks. 
7'imon ni. vi. 37 Feast your eares with the Musicke awhile ; 
If they will fare so hanshly- 16x1 Bible Ltike xvi. 19 
A certaine rich man. .fared .sumptuously euery day. 1666 
Pepys Diary (1879) IV. 215, I do not think they fared very 
hard. 171a Steele Sped. No. 47? ^3* f 
at dinner. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 3;?4 No 
animal fare.s more sumptuously. 1856 Kane A ret, Expl. 1 . 
XV, 169 Our breakfast, for all fare alike, is hard tack. 

9. Used in imperative with well, as an expression 
of good wishes to a parting friend, or as a mere 
formula in recognition of parting ; = Farewell int, 
a 7 'ch. a. with the person as suhj. (see sense 7 ). 
f Also occas. in infinitive. 

1377 Langl. P. PL B, xm. 180 Frendes, fareth wel. 
c 1386 Chaucer Pfi/Ps 1 '. Prol, 501 Let him farwel, God 
give his soule rest. <7x440 York Myst. xvii. 204 Fares 
wele, 5e be bygilid. 1533 Gau Rkht Vay (1888) 109 Fair 
now veil, 1551 Robinson tr. More's Utop. lArb.) 166, 

I byd you moste hartely well to fare. ij^Sa T. Watson 
Ceriiurie of Lone t Arb.) 37 Well fare the life. .1 ledde ere 
this. 1611 Bible Acts xv. 29 Fare ye well. 1826 Beddoks 
Let. to B. Procter Poems 171 Fare, as you deserve it, well. 
1859 Tennyson Elaine 692 A diamond is a diamond. Fare 
you well A thousand times 1 

b. impers. (see sense 6 ) with dat. 

1671 H. M. tr, Erasm, Colloq. 544 If they prefer gain 
before godliness, fare them well 1676 Hobbes HJaa xx. 
321 Fare him well 1816 Byron Fare thee wel I i, For ever, 
fare thee well a 1839 Praed Poems (1864) I. 247 Beloved, 
fare thee welU 1877 Holdemess Gloss., Fares-te-weel : fare 
thee well. 

t III. 10. To ache, throb, dial. ? Obs. 

[Perh. etymologically ‘ to go on rage : cf. 4 b.] 

1781 in Hutton 7 'our to Caves Gloss. 1^7 in Halliwell. 

IV. In phraseological combination with advbs. 
1 11. Pare about. To go about, set oneself. Ohs. 
1563 I. Pilkington Burn, Paules Ck. v. sig. Q ij, Theym 
that fare about to doe againste the ordinance of God. 

12. Pare forthi (analytical form of GE. ford- 
faran). See Fare v} and Forth, 
a. To go forth, depart, start 
€ 1200 THn, Coll. Horn. 225 To heueriche hie sulle fare 
forS mid ure drihte. 1375 Barbour Bruce in. 345 All hyr 
cumpany, Lap on thar horss, and furth thai far. f 14M 
Melayne 206 Rowlande . . Fares forthe with Baners brade. 
1647 H. More Smg of Soul 1. 1 xxvi. Like Doves so forth 
they fore. 1727-38 Gay Fables i- 1. xiv. 5 Forth he fares, all 
toil defies. 1853 Kingsley Hypatia xxl 258 Before sun- 
rise. .Raphael was faring forth gallantly. 

fb. To go on, advance, with respect either to 
space or time. In the latter sense also quasi- 
1340-70 Alex. ^ Dind. 939 Whan he is fare so fork fer in 
his age. C1350 Will. Paleme 3260 It was forJ> [to] nijt 
faren hi |>at time. 

tc. To go by, pass away. Obs. 
a 1225 Leg. Kaih. 1629 Pinen, )>e fare forS In an hondhwile. 
1 13. Pare up. To get up. Obs. 
a 1400 '50 Alexander 545 pan faris scho vp and farkis 
furth a fute or tway. 

Fare, Obs. [var. of Farrow v."] intr. Of 
a sow ; To litter. Hence Fa*ring ppl. a, 

*573 Tusser Hush. (1878) 74 Sow ready to fare. Ibid., 
Good faring sow. 

t Pare, vl^ Obs. To play at the game called 
‘fare’ : see Fare 4^.4 

1530 Palsgr. S4S '2, f fare, I playeat a game so named (at 
the dyse). 15.. jotek fuggler in Hazl Dodsley II. 115 
A corner . . Where boys were at dice, faring at all; When 
Careaway with that good company met, He fell to faring 
withouten let. 

Pare, obs. var. Fear v. 

Pareden, var. of Foredbk, ME., enmity, 
t Fa*re-fee. Obs. rare. [f. Fare v. -k FEE^y^. 2 ] 
A fee paid on quitting a tenancy, 

1523 [see Farewell B 2], 

f Pa*relet. Obs. rare~\ See quot Perh, a 

mistake for Fobcelet.] 

160a Fulbecke Pandectes 43 He that oouenanteth to 
defend a castell or farelet is not bound, if warre bee raised 
through his fault, to whojne hee made the couenant. 

Parendine, var, of Farandike, Obs. 

Parer (fe»*r 3 i). Also 6 Sc. farar. [f. Fare v. 
+ -ER L] A traveller. Chiefly with defining sb., 
as Seafarer, Wayfarer, etc. 

[1513 Douglas Mneiss. xUi. 30 The wind, .followit fast 
the se fararisbehynd.] i88i Century Mag. XXIII. 52 Open 
as the highway to all farers. 

Pareway, var. I of Fairway. 


PAHEWELL. 

Farewell (fe«aiWe-I). mt. Also^A (a.) mdadw 
horms : 4-6 farwel(l(e, 4-8 farewel, (5 fayrwell, 
6 fairew ell, f = are wele ) , 5 ~ farewell. [The phrase 
fare well\ see Fare?'. 9 ) treated as one word.] A. int. 

1. An expression of good wishes at the parting ot 
friends, originally addressed to the one setting 
foith, but in later use a mere formula of civility at 
parting; Goodbye I Adieu! Now poet, or rheto- 
rical, and chiedy implying regtelfiil feeling. 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. xi. 41 ‘ 5ee, farewel phippe I’ quod 
fauutelte. £■1440 York Myst. xll 458 Fayrwell ! Godson, 
tliowe grant vs thy blyssng. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
XVI, vii, Fare well, she sayde, for I must parte you fro. x6oi 
Shaks. AlTs Well ii. i. 36, I am your accessary, and so 
farewell 1697 Dryden P'irg. Georg, iv. 718 And now 
farewel. 1821 Byron Mar. Fal. iv. i, Farewell ! we meet 
no more in life !• farewell ! 1871 R. Ellis Catullus xlvi, 

9 Farewell company true, my lovely comrades. 

2. fig. An expression of regret at leaving any- 
thing, or a mere exclamation ~ Goodbye to, no 
moie of. Also farewell to, and farewell it. 

C1385 Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 39 Whan .. that the 
floure.s ginnen for to springe Farwel my book and my 
devociount c 1386 — A w/’i- 7 ’. 1902 Farewel physike; go 
here the man to clierche. ?ei 475 h'qr, love Degre 941 
Farewell golde, pure and fyne *, Farewell velvet, and .satyne. 
1584 R, Scot Discozn Witcher, m. ii. 33 All the vertue 
thereof is gone, and farewell it. 1659 B. Harris /Vr?vVW*x 
Iron Age 139 And if she yeilded, farew'cl Bavaria. 1697 Dky- 
DKN \Pirg.Past. vm.82 Fat ewell ye secret Woods, and shady 
Groves. 1766 Fordyce Serm. Yng. Worn. (1767) I, v. 193 Fare- 
wel to real friendship, farewel to convivial delight j 1784 
CowTKR J'ask l. 247 So farewel envy of tlie peasants' nest. 

t b. Proverb, Farewell fieldfare ; said to one of 
whom the speaker wishes to see no more, with 
allusion to the fieldfare’s departure northward at 
the end of winter. Obs. 

CX374 Chaucer Troylus in. 812 7 'he harme is don, and 
farewel feldyfare. c 1400 Rom. Rose 5513. 

e. In the name < f a plant (see quot.). 

1878 86 Britten & Holland Planfm., Farewell Summer, 
Snponaria ojfcinalis L.. , From its flowering ia the months 
of Augu-st and September. 

B. sb. 

1. a. The int. used subst. as a name for itself, 
and hence for any equivalent, as in lo say farewell 
to. With this has now coalesced the originally 
distinct use in To bid farewell, where farewell 
represents historically the infinitive, not as else- 
where the imperative, of the vbl. phrase, b. An 
utterance of the word ‘ farewell ’ ; any expression 
or act equivalent to this ; a parting salutation, 
formal leave-taking, adieu, 

1393 Gower Conf II. 268 But farewell she wa.s ago Unto 
Palhis. 1526 Tindale /(tfi'fxviil ar Bad them fcare well 
1570 North DonPs Mor. Philos. (i88S) I V, 229 For a fare- 
well, .he will yerke out behinde and put him ia daiinger of 
his life. 1587 Janes m Hakluyt's Yoy, III. 113 But we, 
little regarding their curtesie, gaue them the gentle fare- 
well, and so departed. ^ 1633 Ford Broken f I. ^ iv. iv, S!»e. . 
begg’d some gentle voice to tune farewel To life and griefs. 
1684 Bunyan Pilgr. ii. J2 So their Visitor bid them farewel 
1710 Addison Whig Exam. No, 1 p 14, I take my iarewel 
of this subject. 17^ S. Hayward Sc'mu xvi 490 He was 
going to bid all things here an everlasting farewel 1770 
Goldsm. Des. Fill 307 Fondly look'd their bust, And took 
a long farewell 1838 Lytton 53 She had wept her 
last farewell on her mother’s bosom. 1850 Tenny.son In 
Mem. cxxi'i, I cannot think the thing farewell 1880 Ouida 
Moths 1 . 116, ‘ I came to bid you farewell', he said softly. 
1884 Illusl, Land. News 1 Nov. 410/2 The ‘ farewells’ . . of 
actors and singers are not always to be depended on. 
f 2 . A payment on quitting a tenancy, Ohs. 

1523 Fitzherb. 25 b, Tbe tenant , . shall make a fyne 
with the lorde for his dep[ar]tyng. .and it is called a farefee 
or a farewell 

f 2. transf An after-taste, twang, Obs. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert 7 'rav. 183 I'he Jacke . . leaves 
a clammy farewell in the mouth, but addes a double benefit 
to the stomacke. 1648 Sanderson Serm. II, 245 'I'emporal 
advantages of wealth [etc,] .. have a very ill farewel with 
them at the last. 1750. Boyer Fr, ^ Eng. Did. $. v,, This 
wine has a sad farewell with it. 

4. passing into anaclj. Pertaming ■ to a 

farewell, ■ accompanying or signifying a farewell. 
(In this use the stress is variable : , most commonly 
fa'remeil.) 

axyxx Ken Hymns Evang. Poet Wk.s. 1701 I. 182 He 
num’rous Farewell-Blessings on them pour'd. 17x2 Addison 
Sped, No._ 445^ p 2 Writers, who have taken their Leave 
of the Publick in farewel Papers. 1713 'X'ickell Prospect 
of Peaxe 41 The hardy Vet Van .. Lean.s on his Spear to 
take his farewell View. 1769 Falconer Did, Marine 1 1789), 
Coup de pariance, a farewell gun. xtMr^ 0 E Quincky 
Confess. (1862) xo8 A few final or farewell fitrew'ells. 1856 
Kane Arci. Expl. I. x. 115, 1 accompanied them with my 
dogs as a farewell escort for some miles. 

b. applied to the point where one ‘ bids fare- 
well to ’ or parts from a person or thing. 

1669 SruRMY MarinePs Mag. A il, The la’ard being the 
farewel Cape to most Ships that .sail out of tbe British Seas. 
1865 Page Handbk. GtoL Terms ^ed* 2', FarducH Rock. 
'The familiar term in the South Welsh coalfield for the 
Millstone Grit, because on striking it the miner bids fare- 
well to all workable seams of coal. 

'hC. adv, (cf. Adieu adv, i) Togo farewell : to 
go away, be dismissed. Obs. 

. c 1301^ Chaucer AstroL il § 23 I.et A & F [two stars] go 
I farwei til agayns the dawenyng a gret while. 
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Farewell (feojwe-1), v. Also 7 farwell [f. 
precj a. iratis. To take leave of, bid or say 
good bye to. "b, inir. To say good-bye. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia (i622t 93 She brake from their armes 
.. And fare- welling the flocke, did homeward wend. 1606 
tr. Rollock’s Lect. on i ^ ^ 'Fhess, 1. xxvi. 325 After tryell 
if thou findst it [his doctrine] sound . . keep it ; if not, faire- 
well it. « i6S7 Loveday Lett. (1663) 28 It put some 
doubts to flight that you had farwell’d Barningham. a 1693 
Urquhart Rabelais m.. xliii. 356 Pantagruel ..farewell’d 
.. the President. 1885 R. F. Burton 1001 Nights I. 122 
She farewelled me with her dying eyes. 

11 Farfalla* Obs. rare. [It. farfalla a candle- 
fly or moth.] (See qnots.) 

1607 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. iv. ir. (7641) 208/r [New 
Farfalla] in her radiant shine, Too-bold, I burn these tender 
wings of mine. i6a6 Cockeram, Farfalla^ a Candle-Fly. 

Far-famed a. [f. Far adv, + 

Famed///, I That is famed to a great distance ; 
well'known, "widely celebrated, 

1624 Massinger Pa^'l Love ii. iii, The far-famed English 
Bath. 1725 Pope Odyss. x. 162 Stern Aioetes came The 
far-flimM brother of th’ enchantress dame. 1818 Cobbett 
Pol. Keg". XXXIII. 539 That far-famed sanctuary of the 
laws. 1853 Kingsley //e?'oes v. (t868) 66 The far-famed 
slayer of the Gorgon. 1867 Lady Herbert Cradle A, vii. 
168 This was the far-famed valley of Eshcol. 

t Pa*r-f©t, d. Obs. [f. Far adzf. pa. pple. 
of Fet V. Obs.} 

1. = Far-fetched 1. 

1579 I'YLY Eupkues (Arb.l 93 Farre fet and deere T)ought 
is good for Lad yes. 1581 Sidney Wjr/n (16221 536 

Tho.se far-fet helpe.s. 1613 Beaum. & Fl. Honest Man's 
Fort. in. id. Your far-fet viands please not^ My appetite. 
1671 Milton P. R ii. 401 Others. .Whose pains have earn’d 
the far-fet spoil. 

2. = Far-fetched 2. 

1533 More Answ. Poysoned Bk.yi\s. 7ts.‘yh In..hys 
farre fet reason, neytber is hy.s maior true, nor hys argu- 
ment toucheth not the matter, 1580 Sidney Arcadia ni. 
(1590)360 Therewith he told her a farre-fet tale. <zz68o 
Butler Rem. (1759) IL 116 For Metaphors, he uses to 
chuse the. .mo.st Jar fet that he can light upon. 

3. 2 ssh. (See qtiot.) rare~-^. 

1589 Puttenham Rug. Poesie in. xvii. (Arb.) 193 The 
figure Metaiepsisy which I call the farfet., as when we had 
rather fetch a word a great way off then to vse one nerer 
hand to expresse the matter aswel and plainer. 

t Far-fetcli, sb. Obs. [Back-formation from 

FaR-B’ETv'HED,] 

1. A deeply-laid or ciinnmg stratagem. 

^21563 G. Cavendish Life IFolsey (1827 1 129 Ye may .see 
..how she C£in compass a matter to work displeasure by 
a far fetch. j;56<S Gascoignp: & Kinwelmarsh focasta n, 1, 
This minde of mine Both fleete full farre from that farfetch 
of his. 1678 Butler Hud, m. ii. 1584 Jesuits have deeper 
Reaches In all their Politick Far-fetches. 

2. FondncFs for far-fetched ideas. 

X813 W. Taylor Eng. Synonyms (i856)/4 Wieland had 
too fine a smell ; his reader niuk be practised, to be aware 
of his far-felch. 

3 . altrib. or ^z^*.«Far-fetched.^ 

1603 Sir C. Heydon yud. Astral, xviii. 365 Hadheneuer 
tinted it, this farre-fetch deriuation had neuer beene dearely 
ought. 

+ Far-fetcll, Obs. rare. [f. as prec.] trans. 
To derive in a far-fetched manner. 

1639 Fuller Holy War iv. ii. (1647) j68 It .seemeth 
a forced and overstrained deduction, to farrefetch the name 
of Tartars from an Hebrew word. 1870^ Lowell Among 
my Bks. Ser. 1. (18731 193 ’i here is .such a difl'erence between 
far-reaching and far-fetching. 

Par-fetclied (fa*jifctjt, fajife-tjt), ///. a. [f. 
Far adv. + Fetched ; cf. Fab-fbt.] 

1. Brought from far. Obs. exc. arch, f Of a 
pedigree : Traced from a remote origin. 

1583 Stubbes Anai. Abus.i. (1879) 33 Farrefetched and 
deare boughte is good for Ladyes, they say. 1586 Cogan 
Haven Health clxxxvii, (1639 ^^9 lodlBn pearles be greatest 
and more desired as being far feiched. 1634 W. Wood 
New Eng. Prosp. Ded., The finst fruites of my fanre-fetcht 
experience. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. m.(^^o■^V^. 162 
A far fetch’d Pedigree, through so many hundred years. 
1658 W. Burton lim. Anton.ao Oysters, .conveyed thence 
to Rome, among other far fetcht Dainties. z'^ De Roe’s 
'Potir Gi. Brit, 1. 254 According to the old Saying, Far- 
fet ch’d, and dear bought, is fittest for the Ladies, ^84 
CowpER Task I. 243 He .. brings his bev’rage home, Far- 
fetchM and little worth. 1870 M.omxs Rarthly Par. III. 
rv. 71 She reached her fine strong hand anear The far- 
fetched thing. 

fb. Devious, circuitous. {Ci. io fetch acorn fassi) 
<21656 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 48 Others by secret 
and far-fetch't passages escaped home. 

2. Of an argument, notion, simile, etc. : Studi- 
ously sought out; not easily or naturally intro- 
duced ; strained* 

1607 XopsRLL Four-/. Beasts (1672) 99 Democritus and 
other .. give other reasons, but,. they seem to be far 
fetched. 1647 Cowley Mistressy Wish iv, Pride and Ambi- 
tion here, Only in far-fetch'd metaphors appear, 
Berkeley Alciphr. 11. § 1, I shall not trouble you with 
authorities, or far-fetched arguments. 1844 H, Rogers 
Rss. .i860) 1. 76 Some far-fetched conceit, or unpardonable 
extravagance. 1869 Trollope //> A’wryy Ixxxi. (1878) 450 
Far-fetched ideas respecting English society. 

Hence Far-fe*tahedness, the state or fact of 
being far-fetched. 

<21849 Poe Browning Wks. 1864 III 415 A certain far- 
fetchedness of imagery. 1866 Times 6 Apr. 5 No excuse 
for extreme quaintness, oddity, and far-fetchedness. 
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Far-fortllj adv. \ see Far and Forth ; also 5 
ferthfortlie. Now usually as two words. 

1 1. To a great distance or extent ; far, far on. 
tf 1470 Harding Chron. Ixxii. (1812) 120 She ferfortb with 
childe was then begonne. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour C vij, 
And it was thenne ferforthe on the day. erxsoo Melnsine 
xix 106 These tj'dings were ferfourth brought in the land, 
that Vryan knew of it. z$qq Spenser F. Q. 111. ix. 53 The 
humid night was farforth spent. 1858 M. Porteous Souter 
Tohnny 30 Fartorth to range. 

t b. quasi-^ 3 c^'. Parjorth day : late in the day, 
^high-day*. Ohs. 

c 1440 Hylton Scala Per/. (W. de W. 1494) ii. xxxii, The 
soules that are in this state are not all lyke ferforth. c 1450 
Plerlin 282 It is so ferforth that it is to late for vs to 
repente. 1560 Ingelend Disob. Child in Hazl. Dodsley 
11, 312 In my bed, Until it were very far-forth day. 

2. To a definite degree, or distance ; in phrases, 
hoWy sOy or thus far-forthy as or so farforth as, 
so far forth that. 

t a. in reference to distance or advanced position 
in space, time, or order. Obs. 

4:1340 Cursor M. 22711 heading Now we be }>ns 

ferfor|> come. 1430 Lydg. Chron. 'JFoy i, vi, So ferforthe 
as this my lyfe may endure. 1526 Tindale Luke xxii. 51 
Soffre ye thus farre forthe. 1570-6 Lambarde Peramb.Kent 
(1826) 117 He gave also, .the royaltie of the water on each 
side, so farre foorth as . . a man might cast a short hatchet 
out of the vessell unto the banke. 

b. in reference to degree or extent. Now only 
in phrase So far forth, with sense * to the specified 
extent and no more 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9204 Alle jjcs were a3en he kinge, as 
verjjuorJ? as hii cou}>e. C1340 Cursor PL 1585 (Trin.) jpe 
fende wende . . pat al mankynde shulde ban ben his So 
ferforh pat god not my^t [etc.] c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 
in. 792 As fer forthe as I han my arte. 1413 Lydg. Pilgr. 
Sowle I. xxvii. (1859) 3^ Crist.. soo ferforth remitted his 
rigour. 1464 Fasten Lett. No. 486 IL 152 As fertheforthe 
as I kan undyrstand yet, they shall have grase. 1533 Hey- 
wooD Pard. <§• Friar in Hazl. Dodsley I, 207 Many a man 
so far-forth lacketh grace. 1549 Coverdale Erasni. Par. 
Rom. Argt., Knowyng well how farfurth his disciples, had 
nede of lyght meate. 1610 Shaks. Temp i. ii. 178 Know 
thus far forth, By accident most strange, bouutifull Fortune 
. .hath mine enemies Brought to this shore. 1635 Pagitt 
Chrisiianogr, 1. iii. (1636) 179 [They] are so farre forth ortho- 
dox that they retain a saving profession. 1690 Locke 
Gotd. II, ii. § 2 Every Offence .. may.. be also punished 
equally, and as far forth as it may in a Commonwealth. 
1827 Whately Logic iv. i. § x Induction .. so far forth as it 
is an argument, may, of course, be stated Syllogistically. 

Hence, Tar fourthly adv. Obs., to a great or 
definite extent ; also, entirely, excellently. 

136a Langl. P.Pl.N viii, 158 Dowel on Domesday Is 
digneliche Iv.r. ferfor}>liche] I-preiset. 4:1374 Chaucer 
Troylus in. 52 God wote for I have, As ferforthlyas I have 
kunnyng, Bene youres. <rx43o Li/e St.Katk. (18S4) zg So 
ferforthly that alle creatures schal haue neede to hym. 

? X48X Caxton Oral. G. Flamineus F iv. That knyght 
whiche avaunced himself most ferforthly. . in the bataylle. 
14^ Fabyan Chron. v. cxl. 127 The people ..was wonder- 
fully mynysshed. so ferforthlye, that.. the quicke bodyes 
suffysed not to bury the ded. 

t !Pa‘rger, sb. Obs. ? A kind of false dice, 

1591 Greene Disc. Coosnage (1859) 38 Their Cheates, 
Bard-dice, Flattes, Fargers. .and many others. 

Farg^te (ia-igoitk Min. [f. (^Glen) Farg in 
Fifeshire -itk.] (See quots.) 

x868 Dana Min. (ed, 5) 427 Fargiie is a red natrolite 
from Glen Farg, containing, .about 4 p, c of hme. 1883 
Heddle in Rncycl. Brit. led. 9 XVI. 423 Fargite, con- 
sisting of two equivalents of natrolite and one of scolecite. 
tFa'rgOOd. New England. ? An outrigger. 

1726 Pen HALLOW Jml. Wars (1859I 53 But having no 
fargood, and their boat a dull sailor, ours gained on them 
so much, that [etc.]. Ibid. 54 The enemy making too near 
the wind (for want of a fargood) came to stays several times. 

PaT-band, sb. Sc. [? f. Far a. + Hand. 

But perhaps a corruption of farandy northern pr. pple. 
of Fare to travel ; cf. Farandman.] 

The condition or standing of an artisan who seeks 
employment away from home. Only in phrase 
at far-hand, and attrib. 

1820 Cleland Rise <§• Progr. Glasgow 32 Fee for a 
Stranger, or what is called at far-hand. Ibid. 38 The 
Crown receives Three Pounds for the stamp on the Far- 
hand tickets. Ibid., The Far-hand entrants are exempted 
from bucket-money. 

IFarina (farai’na, l^rrnaL See also Ferine, 
Fabinha. [si. h. farina, f. far com. Cf. F. farine.} 

1. The flour or meal of any species of corn, nut, 
or starchy root. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. Ixvii. (1495) 643 Mele 
is properly called farina whan the come is well grounde. 
1577 QrOOO's.HeresbacEs Husb. i. (1586)29 The Meale was 

called Farina.] 1800 tr. Lagrange'' s Ckem. II. 265 The 
farina of wheat does not give carbonate of lime by incinera- 
tion. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Praci. Agric, itd. 4)11. 133 
Two scruples of the farina of the Croton nut should be given 
in a little gruel. XS76 Harley P/ai. Med. 316 Starch is 
the farina of seeds and soft cellular roots and stems, 
b. A powdery substance, dust. 

1707 Curios, in Hush. ^ Card. ^3 A white substance 
which we call Farina <Meal) to nournsh the new-born Plant. 
1764 J. Grainger Sugar Cane iv. 534 Small seeds, 
covered with a red farina. 1783 J. C. Smyth 'm Pled. Com- 
mun. 1. 194 Some have the surface covered with a fine white 
powder, or farina. 1823 J. Badcock Dmn. Amusem. 32 Rub 
off the farina, should any adhere. 

e, A preparation of maize used for puddings. 

2. In various scientific uses. a. Rot, = Pollen. 


1721 Bradley Wks. Nat. 27 The Farina of each . .Plant. 
X770-4 A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1803) I. 486 Impregnated 
by the farina of the male [plant!. 1861 Sat. Rev. 15 June 
619 The bee and it.s congeners . . by carrying the fructifying 
farina from flower to flower, convert flowers into fruit, 
b. Chem. A fine white powder obtained from 
cereals, the potato, etc. ; starch. 

1S13 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. i. (1814! si Farina or the 
pure matter of starch. 1830 M. Donovan De?//;. Econ. I. 
345 This white matter will at length subside : it may be 
collected on a filter and dried : it is then starch or farina. 

e. Entom. A mealy powder found on some 
insects. 

1828 Stark Etem. Nat. Hist. IL 327 Body cylindrical, 
brown, covered with farina. 

d. Geol. fiossil farina <\\xo\. 

1816 P. Cleaveland Min. \ Geol. (ed. 2) 1. 170 Fossil 
farina, .appears in thin, white cru.sts. .attached to the lateral 
or lower surfaces of beds of shell lime.stone, &c. 1859 Page 
Handbk. Geol. Terms, Fossil Farina, a mealy-looking in- 
fusorial or microphy tal earth — the Berg-mahl oi the Swedes 
and Laplanders. 

3 , Comb, farina-boiler, a utensil used for 
cooking farinaceous articles. {Cent. Dicti) 
Farinaceous (Iseiin^i-Ja.s), a. [t. L. farln-^ 
dee-us, L farina (see prec.)4--0DS. Cf. Y . farinaci.} 

1 . Consisting or made of flour or meal. 

1656 [see Farinous], 1755 Gentl. Mog. XXV, 8 It cannot 
be absolutely affirmed to be n erely farinaceous, but it does 
not appear to be compounded of any animal substance. 
1807-26 S. Cooi’ER First Lines Surg. led. 81 During the 
symptomatic fever, a mild, vegetable farinaceous diet is 
proper. 1866 Livingstone yrnl. (1873) 1. xi. 278 I’heir 
farinaceous food creates a great craving for fi.sh. 

2 . Containing or yielding flour or starch ; starchy. 

1667 Phil. Trans. IL 485 A Farinaceous or Mealy 

Tree, serving to make bread of it. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules 
of Diet 322 Their Aliment ought to be light, of farinaceous 
vegetables. 1830 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. L 217 The 
greater fineness of the meal, and the less solubility of its 
farinaceous part. 1873 E. Smith Foods 156 This large 
class of farinaceous seeds. 

3 . Of a mealy nature, resembling meal in texture 
or quality, 

1664 Phil. Trans. I. 10 One is a kind of Cry.stalline 
Stone, and almost all good Lead : the other not .so rich and 
more farinaceous. 1796 Withering Brit. Plants IV. 13 
The granulations of the crust much larger, but equally soft 
and farinaceous. 1807 J. E. Smith Phys. Bot, 81 The 
root becomes farinaceous, tasteless and inert. 1870 Hooker 
SUid. Flora 343 Cotyledons thick, fleshy or farinaceous. 

4 . Having a mealy appearance, a. Finely com- 
minuted, powdery ; now only Pafh.i see qnot. 1884. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 47 This farinaceous Seed of 
Wort. 1884 Syd. Soc, Lex., EarinaceouSy in Medicine, the 
term is applied to epidermal exfoliations which are pale and 
very minute, so as to resemble flour. 

t b. Covered with farina or fine dust. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Pseud. Ep. iii. xv. 141 All farinaceous 

or mealy winged animals, as Butter-flies, and Moths. 1668 
Wilkins Real Char. 126 Crane Fly. Farinaceous wings; 
being covered with a mealy substance easily coming off 
upon a touch. 1829 Loudon Cyclop, Plants 1016-7 Fari- 
naceous outside, pink inside. 

Farinaceotisly (fserinFi-Josli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ • LY ^.] a. In a farinaceous manner : see quot. 
1840. b. In the direction of or with an inclina- 
tion towards farinaceous food. 

X840 Paxton Bot. Diet., Farinaceously Tomentose, 
covered with a mealy kind of down. 1853 Eraser’s Plag. 
XLVII. 680 So farinaceously disposed were the guests., 
that the introduction of a cake . . would frequently spur 
a jaded appetite to new efforts. 

Farinar, obs, form of Foreionfr. 
Farinatiou (f 8 erm^'*J">n). rare — ^. [f. Farina 
4--AT10N.] The action of making into flour. 

1859 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in Jml. Geog. dTotr.XXIX. 
401 It is hard, waxy, and unfit for farination. 

I Pa-rine : see Farinha. 

I tFarined, a. Obs. rare-~^. [f, Y. farine (=* 
Farina) in spec, sense powder for the complexion 
-i--ed 2.] Powdered. 

1664 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 230 Our effeminate Farmed 
Gallants. 

Faring (fes'riq), vhl. sb. [f. Fare v. 4- -ing 

1 . The action of the vb. Fare ; journeying, 
travelling ; an instance of the same. 

1594 Carew Huarte''s Exa7n. Witsi. (1596) 8 This faring, 
that a man takes from his owne Country. 1633 P. Fletcher 
Elisa I. xxi, Through this troubled faring. . I guiltlesse past. 
1837 Carlyle An Rev. in. 11. vi. His deplorable farings and 
voyagings draw to a close. 

2 . Condition or state; esp. a passing condition 
of body. dial. 

1811 L. M. Hawkins Cifcrjr p Gerir. II. X03 One woman 
asked another how her husband fared . . and was answered, 
that he had strange farings. 1857 Wright Diet. Obs. Sf 
Provinc. Eng., Eareings, feelings, symptoms. East. 1882 
Whittier Poems, An Autograph xiii. 54 Age brings me 
no despairing Of the world’s future faring. 

3 . concr. Entertainment, fare ; in//, made dishes. 

x6ss Moufet & Bennet Health's Imprcm. (1746) 328 
Broths, Pottage, Farings, Sauces. i68x Colvil Whigs 
Supplic. (1751) 125 Watered meal of oats . , we prefer . . To 
all the king of Babel's faring. 1803 C. Caustic Temible 
Tractoration iii. (ed. 2! 122 Who cook up most delicious 
farings From cheese rinds. 

b. To get ones faring*, see Fairing sh. i c. 

1846 L. S. Costello Tour to ^ fr. Venice 253, I am.« 
glad to see how the old demon gets bis faring. 
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f Fa’ring, ///• Oh. [f. as prec. +-TNG2.] 
That has a specified condition or state; (well-, 
better-, best-) conditioned* (Cf. Faeeanb.) 

c 1386 Chaucer Fraftkl, T, S04 Oon of the heste farynge 
man on lyue. c 1430 Syr Gemr, (Roxb.) 4119 He is. .a wel 
faring king. 1470-83 Malory Ar£/mr\m. x, She thou5t 
she sawe neuer. .a better farj^nge knyght. 1557 JC. Artk^ir 
(Copland) VI. i, He hadde neuer seen, .so wel faryng a man. 

Faringee, var. of Feringhee. 
t PaTiBgly, ctdv. Oh, [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] Like 
one in a specified condition; in a (well-, ill-, etc.) 
conditioned manner. 

(fi440 Partonope The Sowdan ..forth past Throw 
the Reynes wele faryngly. 2330 Pai.sgr. S30/1 All yll 
faryngly, t&ut mattsadement, 

(1 Parinlia (i'arrn^a.). Also S farina, and in 
anglicized form farine. [Pg. fm'inha. :--L. 
; see Farina.] == Cassava 2 . _ 

1726 Shelvocke Voyy round JF/;?-/-!/ 52 Boiling the water 
and soaking a quantity of this B'arina in it. 1863 Bates 
Nat. Amazon 1 . 28 Both are products of the same root, 
tapioca being the pure starch, and farinha the starch mixed 
with woody fibre. 2870 Amt, Evmtfnl Life (ed. 4) 

i. 44 Salt-fish, and farine, and ale-wives. 2893 Act 56-7 
Viet. c. 88 Sched. I, An e.xtraordinary quantity of mamoc, 
or cassada, commonly called farinha. 

aitrlb. 1743 Bulkeley & Cumimins Voy. S. Seas 170 
Two Bags of Farine Bread. 

Farinose (fBe:rin^u-s), a, and sh. [ad. L. fa- 
rmds~us; see Faeinous.] 

A. adj. Yielding faiina; also Bot.^ Zool.^ and 
Path, (see qiiot. 1845). 

2727 Bailey ( voL II Farinose,ivX\ of meal, meally. 2843 
S. Palmer Pentaglot Dict.iP'nrinetiX . .farinose : an epithet 
employed to designate. . 2. in Botany and Zoology the parts, 
or organs, of Plants and of Insects which . . are sprinkled 
with a white powder, resembling farina t 3. in Pathology a 
species of herpetic eruption. 2%6 Lindsay Lichens 
42 The soridia . . give it [a thallus] . . a farinose or mealy 
appearance. 

B. sb. Chem. 

1882 Vines Sack's Bof. 57 At every point of a starch grain 
both constituents occur together; if the granulose is 
extracted, the farinose remains behind as a skeleton. 
Hence Pa-rino’sely adv, 

2840 Paxton Boi. Diet., Farinoselydomentose^ covered 
with a mealy kind of down. 2847 in Craig. 

FarinOUS (fse-rinas), a. ? Obs. [a.d,L. fartnds-us, 
f. farina ; see Farina and -ous. Cf. Y,farineuxf\ 

a. Containing farina, b. Covered with a white 
mealy substance. 

2656 Blount G/ossogr., Farinaceous or Farinous^ mealy 
or full of meal, bemealed, beflowred. 2727 Bradley 
Fatm. Diet, s.v. Age, If you are troubled with farinous or 
running Tetters, 274a Load, 4- Country Brew, (ed. 4) 22 
The farinous Part loses a great deal of its essential Saits. 

Farinulent (farimi^Hent), <35, Entom, [ad. L. 
farlnuleitt-its, f. farina : see Farina and -ulent,] 
^Covered with minute dots resembling white or 
yellow powder, or with a fixed whitish powder on 
SL dark si\if SLce^ {Cent. E let, \ 

11 Fario (fe«**rii<7). \L. fario salmon- trout.] (See 
quot. 1753.) 

p* 267a WiLLUGHEY Jethyogr. 289 Ausonii aetate maxirru & 
seniores Salmones dicebantur, mediae magnitudinLs & setatis 
Sariones aut Fariones,] 2753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Fario 
in Zoology, a term for a salmon when about half-grown. 
2834 Badham //i2/wA 7 They are all poached farios. 
Farisb (fa-rij), a, dial. Also farrish. [f. Far 
a. + -ISH.] Somewhat far. Only in pkv.farish on. 

1853 Robinson Whitby Gloss. ^ * We re getting farish on in 
years/ iSfip Lonsdale Gloss., Farrish on, advanced in 
years ; also nearly intoxicated. 1877 -Y. W. Line, Gloss. 
s.v. F'ansh m, *He’s farish on by this time; I should 
say he'll be i’ Lunnun by three o’clock.' 

Farl (fail), sb. Sc, Also 8 farle, 9 farreL 
[Contraction for Fardel Originally, the 

fourth pait of a thin cake made either of flour or 
oatmeal ; now applied to a cake of similar kind 
and size, whether quadrant-shaped or not. 

2724 TvAmsay Tea-i. Misc. (1733)1. 91 Sowens, and farles, 
an<a Baps. 2787 Burns Holy Fair \U, An farls bak'd wi' 
butter, 2830 Scott Leg. Montrose iii, I have tasted no 
food since daybreak but a farl of oat-cake. 

t Farl, V. Oh. In 7 farle. [Contraction for 
Fardel; cf. Furl.] = Fardel zi. 

2622 Fletcher & Massinger Sea Voyage i. i, Farle tip all 
her Linnery. 

t Fa*rland, a. Sc. Oh. [f. Fab a. + Land.] 
Coming from a distance ; foreign. 

^ IS9S Sir J. Maitland Admon. Mar 36 in Maitland 
Poems App. 123 Farland fules s~fime to half fedderis 
fair. 1606 Birnie Kirk-Buriall (1833) 33 Marchants.. 
whose vent was to furnish the far land Jewes. 

Farland, obs. form uf Foreland. 

Farleu (favliz^). Law. Also farley, farliett. 
[Etymology unknown,] (See quot, j 6 70,) 

2670 Blount Lam Did., Farley or Farleu. In the 
Mannbr of West-slapton in Com. Devon, if any Tenant die 
possessed of a C)ottage, by custome he must pay sixpence 
to the Lord for a farley which probably may be in liew of a 
Heriot; for in some Mannors Westward, they diiference 
Farleu as the best good from Heriot the best Beast. 270<S 
in PHiLLiPS 'ed, Kersey). 2832 N, 4- Q. 25 Oct. 317 Devon- 
shire leases for lives often reserve a money payment on the 
death of each life as a * heriot * or ‘ farlieu *. 

Farley, 4 ( 6 , -ifc, -y(e ; see Feely. 


Farlot, var. of Firlot. 

iY^'V\^,(tdv.Obs, [f. Far-E-LyS.] Far, to 
a great extent or distance. 

c 2460 Tomneley Myst. 298 Farlee may we fownde and 
fare For myssyng of oure master Iesu.s, 2333 Abp. Parker 
Fs. evi, God sware unto them ail that he would . . sparple 
them, as runnegates in countries farly wyde. 

trarm,iAi obs. Forms t ifmtm{Northumb. 
fserm), 2 ferm, 3 souih.'v&OTme, 4 form, 5 farme. 
\OE.feorm str. fern. prehistoric ^fertn f 

Not found outside Eng., and no satisfactory Teut. etymo- 
logy ha,s been proposed. On the assumption that die primary 
sen.se was ‘ fixed portion of provisions, ration it would be 
admi.s.sible to regard the word as a. late h.Jtrma, and .so 
ultimately identical ^with Farm sb.''^ In Dome.sday Book 
Jirma nnius nociis is equivalent to atus nihtes feorme of 
quot. rxr22 below; and mediseval Lat. writers in Englama 
u.sed Jirtna in the sense of ‘ banquet If the hypothesis of 
its Latin origin be correct, the word must have been adopted 
at a very early date : it occurs frequently in the oldest poetry. 
I’lie derivative feortuiatt to feed, is found in the Corpus 
Glossary aZoof/ovet, feormat, hroede> ' ; the corresponding 
OHG. gloss, fonnoty fofet’ in St, GalL MS. 913 may be 
derived from an OE. source, the vb. being otherwLse un- 
known in OHG.] 

Food, provision ; hence, a banquet, feast. 

. . Beowulf No Su ymb mines ne pearft lices feorme 
leng sorjian. ^900 Charter rXi. in O. E. Texts (18S5) 449 
Hio forgife'b fiftene pund for by be mon Das feorme by soel 
^elseste. c 1000 Ags. Oosp. Matt. xxii. 4 Nu ic gegearwode 
mine feorme, mine fearras and mine fugelas synt ofslejne. 
c 1122 O. E, Chron, (Peterborough 1 an. 777 (Juobriht geaf 
Fine abbote .L punde . . & ilea gear anes nihtes feorme. 
ri2oo 7 'riu. Coll. Horn. 12 At ferrae and at feste. ^:i205 
I. AY. 14426 pmt he king makede ueorme swiSe store. 1387 
Trevtsa Higden {'R.oiU) Vll. 217 ^if he wolde come to his 
form he schulde have .salt mete i-now. a 2300 ChauceVs 
Dreme 1752 This hasty farme had bene a feast. 

Farm (faim), Forms: 3-7 ferin(e, (5 
feerme, fereme, 6 fearme), 5-7 farme, (8-9 
Hist, ferm, fsetHo-arch. feorm), 6- farm. [a. F. 
fermei—mtikh. frma fixed payment, f. Jirmdre 
to fix, settle, confirm, f. firmzts Firm a, (The 
med.L. word, by a different application of the 
etymological sense, means also * confirmation of 
a document, signature’; so Sp. and It. firma\ 
see Firm sb,)2 

T 1 . A fixed yearly amount (whether in money or 
in kind) payable as rent, tax, or the like (as op- 
posed to a rent, tax, etc., of variable amount, e.^. 
one calculated at a certain proportion of the 
produce). Also Pent and farm, Obs. 

a 1400 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 350 Euerych gret hows in 
wham me workeh he qwyltes, shal to he ferme v.s. by he jere. 
0144.0 Prornp. Parv, 156 Feerme, a rent, jdrnta. <^2450 
Bh. Curiasye 596 in Babees Bk. (1868} 319 Of h® resayuer 
speke wylle I, pat fermys resayuys wytturly. 2463 Bury 
IV: Its (18501 29, I wyl eche of hem alle haue iuji/. to 
drynkke whanne they pay her ferme. 2463 M. Paston in 
Paston Lett. No. 973 III. 431 They..haskyd hem rent and 
ferme and they seydy n they had payed you. 2487 Churchw. 
Acc. Wigloftj Lincolnshire (Nichols 1797) 84 Robert Peby 
oweth for ferme of a salt-panne of x6 .stone of lede 22. zd, 
2527 Bury Wills (1850) 118 The yearlie ffearme of iij acres 
londe. 2552 Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) ii Takaris of 
ouir mekil mail or farme to the herschipe of the tenentis. 264a 
Perkins Prof. Bk. xi, § 751. 329 If a man be bounden unto 
22. in 200;^ to grant unto him the rent and farme of such a 
mill. 2700 Tyrrell Hist, Eng. 11 . 814 All . . Tythings 
shall stand at the old Farm, without any Increa.se. 2767 
Blackstone Comm. 11 . 320 The most usual and customary 
feorm or rent, .must be reserved yearly on such lea.se. 

2 . A fixed yearly sum accepted from a person as 
a composition for taxes or other moneys which he 
is empowered to collect ; also, a fixed charge im- 
posed on a town, county, etc., in respect of a tax 
or taxes to be collected within its limits. Cf. 
Farm v. Obs. exc. Hist. 

c 2386 Chaucer ProL 252 h (Hengwrt) He was the heste 
heggere of his hous : [And yaf a certeyn ferme for the 
graunt], 2363 Act 8 Eliz. c, 22 § i The said Aulneger .. 
standeth charged wi th the Payment of a great annual Farm 
to the Queens Maje.sty for the said Aulnege, 2647 N. 
Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng, i. Ixvii. (1739) 272 The King., 
raised the values of the Farm of Counties granted to the 
Sheriffs. <22723 Burnet Omn Time (17661 il. 284 He got 
undertakers to offer at a farm of the whole revenue. 1861 
Riley Liber Albus 39 One half of the ferm of the City due 
to the King, 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. V. xxiv. 439 
He [the Sheriff] paid into the Exchequer toe fixed yearly 
sum which formed the farm of the shire. 

b. The letting-out of public revenue to a 
‘ farmer’; the privilege of farming a tax or taxes. 
Obs. exc. Hist, 

26^ PxtPYS Diary 3 Aug., I find them mighty hot . . 
gainst the present farm of the Customes, 2763 Smollett 
Trav. (1766; IL 198 [The French. King] has the revenue of 
the farms. 2825 T. Jefferson Auiooiog. Wks. 2859 1 . 86 
The oppressions of the tithes, the tallies, the corvees, the 
gabelles, the farms and the barriers. 2883 Edwards in 
Encycl. Brit (ed. 9) XIX. 380 The first farm of postal 
income was made in 167a, 

c. The body of farmers of public revenues. 

17^ T. Jefferson Writ (1850) L 547 A late contract by 
the t arm has [etc.]. Ibid. 568 They despair of a suppression 
of the Farm, 

S, In certain phrases, senses r and 2 pass into 
the sense : The condition of being let at a fixed 
rent ; now only with, reference to revenue, the con- 
dition of being ‘ fanned out \ t Ait in form ; U 


have, hold, let, put, set, take, etc., f in, mt or 
f forth to-, to farm. Cf. med.L. ad firmam, 
accipere, recipere, commiiiere, locai'e. 

2297 Clouc. (Rolls) 7773 He setts is tonnes & is 
londes to ferme wel vaste. Ibid. 8566 Hor londes & hor 
rentes he king huld in is honde & o>er wile to ferme tok. 
1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 2409 5 yf l>ou haue a hyng 
yii ferme. 2377 Langl. /'. FI. B. xvi. 16 Liberum arbL 
triwn hath l;e londe to ferme. 2432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) 
VI L 433 Venerable Anselme . . deposed roony abbottes and 
putte beire places to ferme. 1439 E, E. Wills iiZBa) 115 
Thewich I hold to ferme of the mayster and couent. <.‘1440 
Prornp. Faf'^. 157 Fermyn or take a hynge to ferme, 
firmo, vel ad firmam accipio. 0x461 Fasion Lett. No. 
432 11 . 79, 1 must selle or lete to ferine all that I have. 2523 
£< Itzherb. Surv. 9 So dothe y profyte ryse to the lordes, 
wheder they go by way of improuement or set to ferme, 
2324 Churchw. Acc. St. Giles, Reading 20 In rents at 
ferme. 2557 Hakluyt Voy. (1599* b 314 A Cursemay, 
which the Kmperour sometime ktteth out to farme. 1368 
Grafton Chron. IL 126 Queue Hitlie taken of the king in 
farme. x6oz Fulbecke 73 I'he Piiblicarie.s had 

Salt in farine. <i 1628 Rai.kigh Rem. (1644* 83 Lejting the 
Realm to farm to mean persons. 2660 Marvell Carr. xiii. 
Wks. 1872-5 IL 41 The Excise we hear is to be lett to farme 
1709 J. Johnson Ciergym Fade M. ri. (1731) 141 That no 
bi-shop, clergyman, or monk, do take to farm any estate or 
office. 2776 Adam Smith tf N. v, ii. (1869) I L 5oi 'I'axes 
upon consumable commodities, .may be let in term for a 
rent certain. 1785 Burke Sp. Nabob Arcot's Debts Wks, 
IV. 273 District.s which were in a conditiem to be let to 
farm. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India I. 383 Tiie lease of 
a district in farm. 2843 M Culloch Taxatiim intre d_. (1852) 
30 Government may let them in farm for a rent certain. ^ 
Jig. 2354 Latimer Serm. 6- Rem. (1845) 274 Your learning 
is let out to farm. 

b. in the operative words of a lease. 

2765 Acts Oeo. HI, c. 26 Preamb., His late Majesty., 
did. .demise, lease, and to farm-Iett. .all those houses. 2828 
Cruise Digest 2! IV. 68 The words demise, lease, and 
to farm let, are the proper ones to constitute a lease, 
fi A lease. Cbs. 

a x3ckj Fragmenta Collecta c. 24 in Sc.Stat. I. 369 It is 
well lefful till him till giff or to .sell his ferm to quham 
soeuer he likis. 2596 Spenser State Irel. (1633' 58 It is a 
great willfullnes in any such Ltmd-lord to refuse to make 
any longer farnies unto^ their Tenants. 2647 N* Bacon 
Disc. Govt. Eng. i. xxxL (173^) 47 Hence the Leases so 
made were called Feormes or Farmes. 

5. Originally, a tract of land held on lease for 
the purpose of cultivation ; in mod. use often 
applied without respect to the nature of the tenure. 
Sometimes qualified by sb. prefixed, as dairy-, 
grass-, potdiry farm. 

2323 I'lTZHKRB. Hush. § 123 I’hough a man - . shall hatie 
liy.s iarme .xx. yeres. 2553 N. GuiMALDtr. Cicero' s Dutus 
135 b, If they who offer to sell a good farme [L. viUa\, etc. 
2379 Kastell Expos. Tenns Lawgx Farme or feime is 
the chiefe niesuage in a village or towne. .Vi>ed to he let 
for ttrme of lyfe, j'eares, or at will, 2622 Btm.B J/att 
xxii. 5 But they . . went their wayes* one to his farme, 
another to his merchandize, 2667 Milton F. L. ix. 448 
The pleasant Village.? and Farmes. 2737 Pope //or. Ep/st 
ii. ii. 259 There mingled farms and pyramids appear, 28x7 
W. Selwyn Law Nisi Frim {ed. 4) II. 676 iVoreeding 
by ejectment^ to turn^him out of the farm.' 2874 Green 
Short Hist, ix, 693 The farms of Lothian have become 
models of agricultural skill, 

6 . A farm-house. 

1596 Si*ensp;r F. Q. w. iv. 35 As when two greedy Wolves 
doe breake by force Into an heard, farre from the husband 
farme. 2398 Hakluyt Voy. 1 . 377 i'anues or granges 
which conteine cliambens in them. 1600 FIoi.lani> Lwy 
Vll. xiii, 1402 note, Neere unto this causey Ga:sar had 
a ferme or mannor house. Mod. Mr. Smith Uve.s at the 
White Farm at the end of the village, 

7. A place where children are * farmed \ 

2869 Greenwood Curses Land. iii. 45 There can he no 
question that he has a better chance, .than, .at the ‘farm/ 

8 . skmg. The prison infirmary. I'o fetch the 
farm— to be ordered infirmary diet and tieatinent. 
Cf. faz'mery, Frrmeey. 

9. attrih. and Comb. a. Simple attributive (sense 
5 ), as farm-bailiff, -boy, -buiidiftg, f -ca: k, -gate, 
-holding, -labour, -labourer, -produce, -rent, -ser- 
vant, -stock, -work, etc. 

2332 Richmond. Wills ’S\XTte.cs)gz My. .wyfe, .shall have 
full enterest in all suche fernieiiolding as I have in lerme and 
occupation at this daye. 2635 Sm E. Nicholas in N. Fapers 
(Camden) II. 349 The most revenue being farme rcnt«. 28x8 
CoBBETT Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 170 The low price of firm 
produce. 2823 Loudon Encycl. Agrk. 1 7064 harm- servants 
[in Angus] live chiefly on oatmeal. ? 2842 Lance Cotiage 
Farmer 26 The decided advantages of employing o.ven m 
general farm work, 2845 Hirst Foems jy The farm boy 
with his shining spade. 2839 W. Collins of ilearis{i8^fi 
44 The Farm-lands stretched down gently into a beautiful 
rich valley, i860 G. E. Street in ArckaeoL Cantiana 
HI. 99 note, llie farm-buildings near the church. 2875 W, 
M'^Ilwraith Guide Wigtownshire 232 Some of the villagers 
are .. farm Ial>ourers. 2890 Daily" ACws 31 Jan. 5/5 The 
need for some farm-labour training on the part of the 
emigrants. 2891 Atkinson Last of Giant Killers 86 ' 1 ‘he 
farm-carle had been gone a long time. 

b. Special comb.; farm-court*' F arm- YARD; 
farm-crossing, a railway-crossing from one part 
of a fann to another ; f farm-dish., a fixed quantity 
of ore payable as rent for copper mines ; cf. toll- 
dish ; farm-fnrrowed a,, nonce-wd., cut up into 
farms; farm-hand, any person that yvorks on a 
farm ; farm-instmetor, a teacher of agriculture ; 
^ farm-meal, Be., meal i^ven in payment of rent ; 
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farm-office, usually pL, the out-buildings on a 
farm ; t farm-place =- Fabm $b. 6 j farm-room, 

? a rented room or a leasehold ; farm-stock, the 
cattle, etc., implements, and produce of a farm; 
farm-stocking, the cattle on a farm ; farm- 
store = fm-m^proihice. Also Faem-hold, Faem- 
HODSE, Farm-stead, Farm-steading, Farm-yard, 
i860 Miss Yokge Stokesky Secret xiv. {18811 329 He 
could look down into the *farm-court. 1858 Eedfield 
Lav} of Railways (1869) I. 488 Cattle-guards at *farm- 
crossings. 1713 Loud. No. 5141/4 To treat about 

further Setts of the same [Copper- Works] for Years at a 
Toll or *Fartn'Dish. 1857 Emerson Poems, Monathtoc 333 
This. .* Farm -furrowed, town-incrusted sphere. 1884 S. E. 
Dawson Handbk. Canada 9 ^Farm-instructors are ap- 
pointed to teach the Indian adults, .to till their lands. 1811 
G. S. KErrn Agric^ Aberdeenshire vii. § 4. 344 Before 
1782, the *farm meal was commonly paid of this inferior 
oats. 1807 Sir R. C. Hoare Tour in Ireland 55 They have 
convenient *ferm-offices for their cattle. 1825 Loudon 
lincycl. Agric. § 7039 The farm-offices . . consi.sting of a 
bam, cow and ox sheds and. hog-.stles. 1526 Tindale 
Matt. XX ti. 5 They . . went their wayes : won to his ^ferine 
place. 1650 S. CuARip Eccl. (1654) I, 6 He was 

persuaded to betake himself to a certain Farm place. 1633 
Rutherford Lett. xxvi. (1848) 54 An inheritance In this 
world sGod forgive me, that I should honour it with the 
name of an inheritance, it is rather a farm -room). _ 1860 
A. Morris in Borthwick Amer. Reader 78 Exclusive of 
^farm-stock. 1828-40 Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) L 230 
The chamberlain should . . levy an annual tax upon the 
crops and ^farm-.stocking. 1848 Clough Bothie ix. 93 
Market-carts - . bringing in . . Iflower, fruit, *farm-store. 
iParm, 2^.* Obs. exc. Forms: i feormian, 

2 fermien, 5-7 farm(0, (4 feerm), 7- farm. 
[OE.feormian, of unknown etymology ; cf. OHG. 
d-fermi ‘squalor* (Ahd. Glosseiz I. 177).] trans. 
To cleanse, empty, purge. 

ciooo Ags. Gosp. Luke iii, 17 He feorma'5 his bernes flore. 
1382 Wyclif I Kings x, 2 Thow shalt fynde two men 
byside the sepulcre of Rachel , . feermynge greet dichis. 
X401 Pol. Poems iRolh) li. 44 Haue we not to - .ferine the 
ilikes. 1440 J. Shirley Dethe K. James (1818) 16 To dense 
and ferine the said privay- 1530 Palsgk. 548/%, I ferme a siege 
or privy, Jescnrc. x6o8 Armin Nest Ninn. (1842J 30 The 
fellow sat a long houre farming his mouth. 1881 Oaford 
Gloss. Supp. .S.V., ‘ Farm out th’ 'en-us oui ee?' 

Parm (fwm), Forms : 5-7 ferme, 6-7 
farme, 7- farm. [f. FAiiM jA2] 

1 . trans. To take or hold for a term at a fixed 
payment. 'i*a. To rent (land, etc.). Obs. 

<?i44o Fromp. Parv. 157 Femtyny or take a kyuge to 
ferme. 1530 Palsgr. 548 1, I haue fenned his house and 
al the lande he hath in this towne, jrViy prins a/erme [etc.]. 
1602 Shaks. Ham. iv. iv. 20 (Qo.> To gain a little patch of 

S 'ound. .To pay five ducats, five, I would not farm it. 1695 
p. Patrick Comm. Gen, 259 Abram . . farmed . . some 
ground of them. 1703 Maundrell Journ. J^erus. (1721) 
Add. 10 The Valley is farm'd of the Grand Signior at 1200 
Dollars per Annum. 

fig. absol. 1641 Milton Pret Episc. {1851I 88 To betake 
them. .to. -that, .overgrowne Covert of antiquity thinking 
to farme there at large roome. 

b. To take the fees, proceeds, or profits of (an 
office, tax, etc.) on payment of a fixed sum. 

1569 J. Parkhusst lnju7iciionSy None of you shall ferme 
one cure., within this Dioces. 1606 Sueton. 

Annot. 12 These Publicanes, so called for that they fermed 
their Cities revenewes. 1639 Fuller Holy War v. xxvii, 
(1647) 276 The Guardian farmeth the Sepulchre of the Turk 
at a yearly rent. 1667 Pepys Diafyixdyg) IV. 427 The two 
women that farm the well. 1738 Johnson Lojuion 58 Let 
such . . Collect a tax, or farm a lottery. i86x M. Pattison 
Ess. (1889) I. 41 The Tidemann farmed.. the tin-mines 
belonging to the Duchy of Cornwall. 

transf. i883 Daily Nezvs 19 Sept. 3/1 Colonel Mapleson 
. . as he could get no one to farm him . . had . . to farm 
others, and he became an impresario. 

2 . To let to another during a specified term on 
condition of receiving a specified payment. Also, 
To farm out. 

a. To lease or let (land) to a tenant. Now rare. 
1593 Shaks. Rick. II y 1. iv. 45 We are inforc’d to farme 
our royall Realme. Kennett Par. Aniiq. Pref. 3 

The Lands were farm d out for near the full Rent in 
money. 1721 Sthype Eccl. Mem. H. iii. 264 To raise 
money for the King, by farming out his lands. X847 James 
Convict vi, Is not the land you cultivate your own, as much 
or more than his that he farms to others? 

b. To lease or let the proceeds or profits of 
(customs, taxes, tithes, an undertaking) for a fixed 
payment.,, 

x<Soa PA Return fr. Pamass. ni. i. (Arb.) 35 My 
promise for farming my tithes at such a rate, 1672 Petty 
Pol. Anat. 362 The customs .. yielded anno 1657, under 
I2 ooo 4 but was farmed anno 1658, for above thrice that 
sum. a 1704 T. Brown Two Oxford Scholars Wks. 1730 
L 9 If I be minded to farm out my Tytbes. 1817 Colerhxje 
Biog. Lit, 274 The concern should be farmed to some 
responsible individual. 2845 McCulloch Taxation Introd. 
(1852) 31 Any attempt to farm taxes on income . . would 
excite the most violent clamour. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 
(1883I 249 Augustus had farmed the copper-mines to Herod 
the Great. 

^ o. To let the labour of (t cattle, persons) for 
hire. , ' ■■ ■ 

1607 Topsele Four-f. Beasts (1658) 55 Other buy Kie to 
farme them out to other. 1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. 
{xrjfZ) I. III. 182 They farmed out the Indians. 1783 
Burke Sp. Fox^s E. Imia Bill Wks. IV. 83 They have. . 
continued to farm their subjects, .to that very nabob. 
transf. *790 Boswell in Mad. D^Athlay's Diary Oct, 
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I would farm you out myself for double, treble the 
money ! 

3 . To contract for the maintenance and care of 
(persons, an institution, etc.) at a stipulated price. 
Also To far 771 oiet. 

1666 Pepys Diary (iBjg) IV. ico A proposal made hereto- 
fore to farm the Navy. 1773 Obser-v. State Poor 39 The 
patrons of the practice of farming workhouses. 1791 
Bentham Panopt. 11. 82 Oh, but this contract-plan — it's 
like farming the poor. 1838 Dickens O. Twist 3/1 
The parish authorities . . resolved, that Oliver should be 
‘farmed*. xSSa W. W. Story Roba di R. iii. (1864) 34 
The support of these . . criminal slaves is farmed out . - to 
some responsible person at the lowest rate that is offered. 

4 . To cultivate, till. 

1806 Gazetteer Scot. (ed. 2) 88 Many of the proprietors 
farm their own estates. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. II. 
179 He farmed a small spot of land belonging to a Bramin 
astrologer. 1846 M Culloch Acc. Brit. EmpDeixBS‘0, L 
557 The different degrees of skill and economy with which 
they are farmed. 

5 . mtr. To follow the occupation of a farmer; 
to till the soil. 

X719 De Fob Crttsoe (1840) II. I 6 , 1 farmed upon ray own 
land. 1807 Crabbe Village i. 40 Fields and flocks have 
charms For him that gazes, or for him that farms, 
tience Farmed///, np. 

x888 Daily Ne^vs ii Dec. 4/6 A drop of 14 per cent, had 
occurred in labourers’ wages over the farmed^ surface of 
England. ^ 1889 Ibid. 25 Nov. 5/3 The survivor of the 
farmed children. 

t FaTinable,^^. Obs. Also 7 farmeable. [f. 
prec. + -ABLE.] That may be farmed or leased. 

161X Cotgr., Ajfemnable . .{urmedbl&y leasable, lettable. 
17^-36 in Bailey. 1773 in Ash. 

Farmacie, -y, obs. forms of rHABMACT. 
tPa'rmage. Obs. Also 7 fermage. [a. F. 
fermage'. see Farm and - age.] a. The system 
of farming taxes, tithes, etc. b. Leasehold tenure. 
To let in fatmiage : to let on lease, c. see quot. 
16 1 1, d. Cost of cultivation. 

X528 Ren Rede (Arb.) 102 They do by farmage Brynge 
the londe into a rearage. 1530 Proper Dyaloge (1863) 12 
Which to gentillmen they let in farmage. 1611 Cotgr., 
Fer7nage, farmage : the profit made of, i-euenue comming 
in by, a farme. 1630 Elderfield Tyihes 123 It seems they 
were willing to deduct the charge of the Fermage before 
they marked the Tythes. 

t Farme, sb. [prob. dial. var. of Form.] A 
* shape ’ for a pudding. 

1623 Markham Coimtr. Content. 11. i. ii. 68 Then put 
thereto at least eight yelks of Egges, a little Pepper, Cloves, 
Mace [etc.] . . and then fill ityp in the Farmes according to the 
order of good housewiferie. Ibid. 69 When all is mixt 
well together, .fill it into the farmes. 

t Fa*rmer L Obs. Forms: 5 fyrmar, 6 former, 
fermonrer. [f. Farm h- -erI.] One who 
cleanses or purifies. In comb, gong-farmer. Obs. 

C1440 Promp. Parv. 203 Goonge fyrmar [v.r. gonge- 
fowarj, cloacarius. c 1313 Cocke Lorells B. (Percy Soc.) 3 
Than came a gonge fermourer, Other wyse called a raasser 
scourer. Ibid, ii Stynkyiige gonge fermers. 

Farmer ^ (faumoj). Forms : 4-7 fermotir(e, 
(5 fermowre^ 5 farmor, 5-7 fermer, -or, 6 
farmar, -our, fermar, 6- farmer. Also 6-7 Sc. 
Fermorer. [a. AF. fermer (Britton), Y.fermier 
x—mtdii.'L.firmdriteSyi.fi7'ma\ see Farm Now 
usually apprehended as agent-n. f. Farm v.‘^ + -erI ; 
some mod. uses may be properly regarded as be- 
longing to this formation and not to the older word. 

In the early recorded forms the suffix -rr has been replaced 
by -our, so that the word apparently corresponds to the 
synonymous med. L. firizidtOTy one who takes something on 
lease (Du Cange), agent-n. f. firmdre in sense to contract 
for, become re.sponsible for.] 

1 . One who undertakes the collection of taxes, 
revenues, etc., paying a fixed sum for the pro- 
ceed.s. 

c 1383 Chaucer L. G. W. Prot. 358 Hym oughte nat be 
..crewel As is a fermour to don the harm he can. 1420 
E. E. Wills (1882) 52 My goodez that is. .in fermors 
handes off my rent. 1491 Act 7 Hen. VI I y c. 14 Tbe Bailly 
fermour or receivour. .for the tyme of the seid Kyng. is<^ 
J. Parkhurst InjxtnctionSy No Parson Vicar, propriatorie 
or fermer of any benefice, doe [etc.]. 1587 Fleming Cofitn. 
HolinshedWl. 1539/1 Thomas Smith, .farmer of hir majesties 
customs inwards. 1641 Art. Impeachm. Bp. M. Wren in 
Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1^2) iir. I. 354 He . . sold . . the profits 
of his Primary Visitation, .and for the better benefit of the 
Farmer, set forth a Book. 1642 Perkins Prof. Bk. L § 5. 3 
If a Monke bee farraour unto the Kings Majestic. *639 
B. Harris ParivaPs Iron Age ^5 Questioning the 
Fanners of the Cu.stoinrhott.se, for levying Tunnage and 
Poundage. 1706 T. Hearne Collect. 16 Feb., The Priests 
and Tyth Farmers. /719 W. Wood Surv. Trade 114 
These Commodities being under Monopolies in France, the 
Farmers of them took [etc.]. 1788 Priestley Lect. Hist* 
V. Ixiil 508 Taxes are raised., by means of farmers who 
advance the money as it is wanted. X838-42 Arnold 
Hist. Rome III. xliu 57 He might go out as a farmer of 
the taxes to Sicily. 1^4 H. Ainsworth John Law l v. 
98 Contractors, speculators, farmers of revenues, and others. 

b. Mining. The lessee of > the lot and cope of 

the king * (see Cope .tA 3 3). 

1633 Manlove Lead Mines 3 Then one half meer at 
either end is due And to the Lord or Farmers doth accrew. 
Ibid. 5 See that right be done, .Both to the Ilord, and 
Farmers, on the Mine. 

c. The lessee of a government monopoly. 

166a J. Davies Voy. Ambuss. 194 The King of Perda 


farms out tbe fishing . .which brings him in . . many times 
more than the Farmers make thereof. 

t 2 . gen. One who rents or has a lease of any- 
thing ; a lessee. Obs. 

1323 Act 14 -5 Hen. Vllf c. 13 Every owner, fermer, and 
occupier of the said weres. 

3 . spec. One who rents land for the purpose of 
cultivation ; = tenaxit farmer. Now chiefly as 
a contextual application of 5. 

1487 Act 4 Hen. VII, c. 16 The Occupier and Fermer 
of them., to be discharged against his Lessor of the Rent. 
1323 Fitzherb. Hnsb. § 123 Though a man be but a farmer, 
and shall haue hys farme .xx. yeres. 1577 Harrison 
England n. v. 1x877) i. 133 The yeomen are for the most 
part farmers to gentlemen. 

f 4. One who cultivates land for the owner ; a 
bailiff, stew^ard. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Lukexvi, t Ther was sum riche man, that 
hadde a fermour, ethir a baily. 1526 Pilgr, Perf. yN . Co. 
W. 1531) 281 I'hey shall haue y' kyngdome of heuen, not 
as baylyes or fermers, but as possessyoners. 1579 Lyly 
Euplmes (Arb.) 145 Architas . . sent for his famiour, vnto 
whome bee sayde, if I [etc.]. 15S0 Baret Alv. F 146 Fer- 
mer, or gouernour of a ferme, villicus, 

6. One who cultivates a farm, whether as tenant 
or owner ; one who ‘ farms ’ land, or makes agri- 
culture his occupation. 

1399 T. M[oufet] Silkwormes Ded., Meaner Theams 
beseeme a B'armers quill, 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. i, 
(18431 40/2 Many gentlemen and farmers, had- .good farms 
..of their own inheritance. x666 Wood LifeiOxi. Hist. 
Soc.) II. 86 Many fermers broke. -come being soe cheap. 
1771 Smollett Humph. C/. II. 18 July, I eat like a fariner. 
1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. (18141 15 I'he general 
experience of farmers had long before convinced the un- 
prejudiced. 1849 Cobden Speeches 2 We appear here as 
the farmers friends. 

b. dial. The eldest son of the occupier of a farm. 
^1823 Forby Voc. E. Anglia s.v., One labourer would 
ask another, ‘ Did my master set out that job ?’ And would 
be answered, ‘ No, my master didn't, but the farmer did '. 

6. One who undertakes to perform (a specified 
work or service) at a fixed price. 

X863 Mom. Star 26 June, It might be tbe interest of the 
farmer [of the permanent way] to starve the repairs . . as 
much a.s possible. 

b. One who undertakes the charge of cbildren 
for a fixed sum. Usually habyfarmier. 

1838 Dickens 0. Twist (X850) 83/1 ‘It’s very much 
blotted, sir’, said the farmer of infant-s. 1869 Greenwood 
Se^teu Cu 'ses Land. iii. 45 It is to the ‘farmers' ’ interest 
. .to keep down their expenditure in the nursery. Ibid. iii. 
57 Anyone however ignorant, .may start as a baby farmer. 

7 . slang, a. An alderman. 

1848 Duncombe Sinks of Lotid. Gloss. 1839 Matsell 
Vocabubexn s.v. (Farmer), 
b. A hare \Keni). 

8. Comb. a. Simple attributive, as farmer-com'‘ 
monwealthy -proprietary, b. Similative, as farzner* 
like y farmer-looking 

1831 Literary Gaz. 27 Dec. 924/3 His burly form and 
uncouth, farmer-looking appearance. 1868 Bright in Star 
14 Mar,, Would it not be po.ssible. .to establish to some 
extent, .a farmer proprietary throughout the country? 1874 
Green Short Hist. I 3 Each little-farmer-coramonwealth 
was girt in by its own border. 1891 Daily News 10 Sept ^ 2/1 
A field whose profusion of weeds would have sorely exercised 
the farmer-like soul of Mr. Poyser. 

Farmea:*age (fa-imaredg). nonce-wd. [f. Far- 
mer ^ + -AGE.] Tbe body of farmers collectively. 

1828 Miss Mitford Village Ser. iii, (1863) 493 The whole 
farmerage and shopkeepery of the place, with a goodly pro- 
portion of wives and daughters, came pouring in apace. 

Farmeress { faum^res). [f. F aemer ^ -1- -ess.] 
a. A woman who farms land. b. A farmer s wife. 

167a Evelyn Mem. (1S57) II. 80 A gallant widow brought 
up a farmeress. 1793 A. Young Trav, France 17 1 She 
was an excellent farmeress. 1870 Miss Broughton Red 
as Rose I, 265 The farmeresses and yeomen’s wives of the 
Melford district. 

Farmer-general. [tr, F. fermier-ghtirald\ 
One who, under the old French monarchy, ‘ farmed* 
the taxes of a particular district. 

1711 Fr, Bk. of Rates 126 Tbe said Farmer-General, or 
his Clarks. 1768 Sterne Sent. Jourm (1778) II. 159 Parlst 
The farmer-general was just as inquisitive about our taxes. 
1821 T. Jefferson Aikoblog.'Wntm^gs, 1 . 90 A mitigation of 
the monopolies of our tobacco by the Fanners-generaL 
trafisf. X790 Mad. D'Arblay Diary QcX.y I am no 
farmer-general. 1893 Daily News 28 Apr. 5/1 The right to 
sell programmes at 6d. is farmed out . . and the farmer is 
often a farmer-general whose privilege Includes a whole 
batch of theatres, 

Faacmerliood (fa-imGJihud). [See -hood.] The 
state of being a farmer. 

1890 Tunes 19 June 9/3 A man.. cannot glide into com- 
plete farmerhood by the easy and imperceptible gradations 
which the Committee seem to contemplate. 
Farmering (faumariq), vbl. sb. dial, [fi 
Fairer ^ + -ing^.] The business of a fanner. 

x888 in Elworthy W.Soxnerset Word-bk.f FarmeriTtg^ 
farming as a pursuit 

Farmering (fa-imarig), ///. a. [f. as p-ec. + 
-INO -.] Engaged in the occupation of a farmer. 

J8S3 C. Reade in HarpePs Mag. June 96/1 A farmering 
man wants to have four eyes. 

Farmerish, (f a^imarij), a. [f. as prec. + -ish.] 
Somewhat resembling a fanner. 

1882 J. S. Lloyd We Costelions II. ix. 49 There was one 
farmerish looking lad. 
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FARBAND, 


FAEMEELY. 

+ PaTmerly, a- Ohs. [f. as prec. + -ltI.] 

Like a farmer. 

<2 1074 Clarendon Hist R eh. ix. (1703) 11 . 513 Some 
Farraerly Men. .which had good reputations of affection . . 
to the King's Service, 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 1793 W. Jones 
( of Nayland) Let John Bull., Esq, 2 Thomas Bull is a plain 
farmerly man, given up to the busines.s of his calling. 

tFa'rmersMp. Obs. [k as prec. + -ship.] 
The state or occupation of being a farmer, or 
steward ; stewardship. 

1531 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Acts ii, The^ lucky first 
fruites that the Ghospel brought forth for h!s rent and 
fermership. 1624 Gee Foot out of Snare 8s Giue an 
account of thy Farmer-ship. 

Farniery ( f aMmari - , sh. [f. F AEM sh. + «ERT .] 

1. The buildings, yards, etc., belonging to a 
farm. 

1636 S, Holland DonZa.ra(xqxq) 8 The first thing there- 
fore debated on by our Don was (as an Inquisitor) what 
food the Farmery afforded- 17S7 W, Marshall I. 

81 The farmeries of Norfolk are.. large and convenient. 
1831 J. J. Mechi ^tui Paper Brit. Agrk. 30 Our present 
ill-arranged farmeries. xSgi Daily JHeivs 2 July 8/1 
A farmery and three cottages. 

2. = Farming 2. 

1801 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XI L 579 A rustic and 
rusticating fashion for farmery. 

Fa'rmeiy, [f* l'ABMER2-h-Y3,] Farmer- 
like. 

s86i Thornbury Turner I. 312 Makes his cheese with 
farmery care. 

Farmery, var. of Fermeey, Obs, 

FaiTillIioId ( f a* am h<7ald) . [f. F arm sb. 2 -f H old 
sk] A quantity of land held and cultivated as a 
farm. 

X449 Phmipion Corr. 68 He thinks to have the farra- 
hould for 2vij''. viii-k in one yeare; but he shall not. 1304 
Plumpton Con 184 , 1 will not lett Tho. Croft wife, .occupie 
her fermeald. *s^7 Wills ^ Inv. N. C. (Surtees) I. 27s, I 
geue to my wyf Agness. .the leas of my ij,emhold during 
hir lyf natural!. 1628 Coke Littleton sa, A fearme is 
called in Lancashire a fermeholt. 1774 1 '. West Antiq. 
Furness 0 %oS) 131 Grants, fermholds, annuities, corridies. 
x88a G. Ornsby York 27 Under a corrupted form it [the 
name Jacobi villa] probably still survives in the appellation 
of a farmhold. 

Ffl. mu Jh ATI A. [f. Farm sb,^ + House.] The 
chief dwelling house attached to a farm. 

In this word and Farm-yard the Diets, mark the principal 
stress on the first syllable ; but in England^ this pronuncia- 
tion is unusual, exc. when the w'ord is ajtrib. 

XS98 %nkKS, Merry W. 11. ill. 91 , 1 will bring thee where 
Mistris Anne Page is, at a Farm-house a Feasting. 1603 
B. JoNSON Sejanus iv. i, Tiberius sitting at his meat, In a 
farm-house they call Spelunca. x7xx T. Hearne Collect. 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 103 The great Farm-Hou-se call'd 
Chilswell Farm. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. (1859) 46 
Every antique farm-house . . is a picture. 1879 Jefferies 
Wild Life in S. C. 142 The farm-house garden. 
Farming (faumiri), vbl. sb, [f. Farm + 
-ing J.] The action of the vb. Farm. 

1. The action or system of farming (out) or letting 
out to farm (the revenue, etc.). 

1S9X Percivall Sp. Dict.y Arrendanttento, letting, 
ferming. 167a Petty Pol. Anai. 360 This and other 
practices of farnung..hath been a great trade in Ireland. 
X786 Burke VF. Hastings Wks. XII. 121 The farming out of 
the defence of a country, .could have no real object but to 
enrich the contractor at the Company’s expense. 1845 
M‘Culloch Taxation Introd. (1852)31 Bentham..has en- 
deavoured to show that farming is in every case the 
preferable mode of collection. 1877 Dowden Shahs, Prim. 
vi. 88 His farming of the realm. 

2. The business of cultivatingknd, raising stock, 
etc. ; agriculture, husbandry. 

1733 W. Elus (title), Chil tern and Vale Farming ex- 

f lained. 1767 A. Young Farmers Lett. People 294 'when 
am told that farming an.swers to gentlemen . , I never 
believe it, 1819 Edin. Rez>. XXXII. 464 Capital . .expended 
on what is called high farming. 1878 Jevons Primer Pol. 
Econ, 90 As agriculture becomes more a science, farming 
will require greater skill. 

3. attrib. and Comb. Simple attributive (sense i), 
as farming-system ; (sense 2), as farming-country, 
-interest, -land, -life, -operation, -plan, -regulatioft ; 

^farm-office i farroing-stiock, the 
live stock and produce of a farm. 

176^ Lloyd Spirit Contradiction Poet, 'Wks. 1774 II. 
144 Friend Jerkin, .rented, on the farming plan Grounds at 
much greater sums per aim. X776 Adam Smith W. N. 1. 
xi. (1869) 1 . 152 The ordinary profits of farming-stock in the 
neighbourhood. 1792 A. Young Trav. France 131 A very 
.. commodious house, with farming-offices, on the most 
ample and solid scale. X799 Morning Post in Spirit Publ. 
Jmls, (1800) III. 10 Any bye-laws or farming-regulations, 
1828-40 Tytler Hist. Scot, (1864) I. 240 note. The farming 
operations of ploughing and harrowing. 1845 M'Culloch 
Taxation n. iv. (1852) 202 The farming interest was far more 
depressed after the peace. 1872 Raymond Statist. Mines 
^ Mining 287 Large areas of farming and garden land. 
Farming^ (faumiq), ///, a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2.] 
That farms, in senses of the vb. 

XS5X Edw. VI. Disc. Ref. Abuses in Lit. Rem. (Roxb.) 
II. 482 True gentlemen (I meane not theis ferming gentle- 
men, nor clanking knightes). 1883 Edwards in Encycl. 
Brit, (ed. 9) XIX. 580 It put a board of postmasters in 
room of a farming postmaster-general. 

Farmlet (laumlet). rare. [f. Farm sh.^ + *let.] 
A little farm. 

x 88 x Athenmum ^ Apr. 490/2 They retire from business, 
buy a farmlet . .and resolve to live happily ever after* 


t Fa*rmost, a. Obs. [f. Far + -most ; irreg. 
superlative of Far.] Farthest ; most remote. 

16x8 Bolton Florus iii. v. 179 From off., the far most 
watch-towre of the Northerne world. 1700 DRYDEN.S'/^/r- 
nwnda ^ Gjtiscardo 264 Within the farmost entrance of 
the Grot. 

Farm-stead (fa.*jm|Sted). [f. Farm 2 4 - 
Stead.] A farm with the buildings upon it, a 
homestead. Also attrib. 

1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. in. vii. 401 note, A farm- 
stead, named Cam us- ton. 1870 Ramsay Remin. vi. fed. 18) 
203 Mr. Dunlop .. passed a farm-stead. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par, III, iv. 88 The raven hanging o’er the farm- 
stead gate. 

Farm-steading (fa-im,ste:diq). [f. as prec. -h 
-ingL] =prec, 

1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 507/1 It [a kind cf rat] establishes 
colonies in farm-.steadings. 1873 Smiles Fr. m. 
vi. (i88x> 490 The present structure being merely part of 
a small farmsteading. 

Farmy (faumi), a. [f. as prec. 4- -Y.] Marked 
by the presence of farms. 

x8i8 L. Hunt Sonnet, Hampstead, A leafy rise, with 
farmy fields in front. 1857 Mrs.^ Gore Two Arisiocracies 

I. XV. 262 A fair landscape stretching far into the distance — 
farmy fields and stretching parks. 

Farm-ya*rd (with regard to the stress see 
Farm-house). The yard or inclosure attached to 
a farm-house or surrounded by farm-buildings. 
Also attrib. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa Wks. 1883 V. 238 In thi.s very 
farmyard. 1788 W. Marshall Yorksk\xqc)€) 1 . 361 Farm- 
yard Management. 1807 Med. Jrnl. XVII. 354 He soon 
came out, and crossing the farm yard, attacked a bullock. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 50 Guano. . 
'a most powerful auxiliary to farm-yard manure . 1856 

Emerson Eng. Traits, Lit. Wks. (Bohn) II. 103 The 
English muse loves the farmyard. 

Famess (faMnes), [f. Far 4* -NESS.] 

1, The state or fact of being far; remoteness. 
Also occas. of sight: Far-reachingness. Now rare. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R, in. xxi. ('1495) 69 The 
syjte demyth a grete sterre but sraalle . . for fernesse of 
place. North Plutarch Fearing tlie far- 

ness of the journey, 1605 Verstegan Dec, InielL ii. (1628) 
29 Here is no neerenesse of affinitie at all, but as much far- 
nes.se as needeth to be. x63X Lady M. Wroth Urania 29 
By reason of the farrnesse from the Court. 1876 Bancroft 
Hist, U. S, V, lx. 208 Farness of sight and fixedness of 
belief. 1883 S. A. Brooke in Homilei. Monthly Dec. 152 
In their faniess from the strife and trouble of men. 

'j'b. Amount of distance. Obs, 

* 3*3 •S'A Papers Hen. VIII, IV. 1 ^ Every bataile an 
arrowe shotte from the other, and all like femes from the 
Englis.she armye, 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Sebv. 78 
Having nearnesses or farnesses betwen each other. 

2. concr. Distant parts, {from, in) the farness ; 
* the distance arch, 

1371 GoxjomQ Calvin on Ps. lxv.6 Thou that art the hope 
. .01 the farnesse of the sea. a 1849 J. C. Mangan Poems 
(1859) 263 In the famess lay the moonlight on the Moun- 
tain.s of the Nile. x8s3 FraseVs Mag. LI. 94 From the 
farness, To the castle, .rode a knight in flashing harness. 

tFa'riiet- Ohs, Also fernet, famed. [?a. 
Qi^.fgru-neyte company of travellers.] A band, 
company, train of attendants. 

a X300 Cursor M, 24947 (Cott.) Wit al J?air farnet and jiair 
fere J?ai com til land. >x34o Ibid, 60701 Fairf.) pe famed 
[C. fernet] har-wi}? [}>e lambe] salle be fedde. 
Farn(t)ie(k)l0, -ed, var, Fernticlr, -ed, dial. 
Faro ^ (fe®T<?). Forms: 8--9 pharaoh, erron. 
pharoah, pharo, (8 pharaon, farro), 8~ faro, 
[f. Pharaoh, after Y . pharaon, It.faraone. 

Why the name was given is not clear ; some mod. Diets, 
assert that one of the cards used in the game formerly bore 
the picture of Pharaoh.] 

1. A gambling game at cards, in which the 
players bet on the order in which certain cards 
will appear when taken singly from the top of the 
pack. 

1739 Act 12 Geo. n, c, 28 § I Games of the Ace of 
Hearts, Pharaoh, Basset and Hazard, 1748 H. Walpole 
Corr.(^^. 3>IL cxc. 233 Silver-pharaoh and whist for the 
ladies that did not dance. 1797 Ckron. in Ann. Reg, 14/2 
Convicted in the penalty of £$o each for playing at the 
game of Faro. 1842 Barham Ingol. Leg,, Black Mosque- 
taire, He Lost large sums at faro, 1839 Thackeray 
K zVjjzVt. xxvii, Preferring smoke and faro to fresh air. 

2. attrib. and Comb., as faro-player, -table, -win- 
nings ; faro bank, (<z) a gaming-house where faro 
is played; {f) the bankers deposit of money 
against which the other players put their stakes j 
faro banker, the proprietor of a faro bank. 

a X73S Arbuthnot Harmom in Uproar Misc. Wks. 1751 

II , 34 The Tricks of a Faro-lable or a Bowling-Gteen. 1756 
Mrs. Calderwood Jml. {X884) 187 Mr. Hay’s profit is from 
the . . farro bank. ^5 'W olgott (P. Pbdar) Hair Po7oder 
236 Let . . stately Cumberland [pinch] her faro winnings. 
X796 Hull Advertiser ax Mayj^/4 The threatening notice 
taken by the Lord Chief Justice of the Ladies* Faro Tables. 
X798 Sporting Mag, XL 7 The villany of a female Faro 
Banker. i8ox Mar. Edgeworth Belinda iv, Mrs. Lutt- 
ridge. .being a great faro-player. 1877 Morley Crit. Misc. 
Ser. II. 52 Kill time, .at lansquenet and the faro bank. 

11 Faro ^ (faTtt). [F. far&i\ A kind of beer 
made chiefly at Brussels and in its neighbourhood. 

1864 Daily Tel 17 Mar., You stop on the road to drink 
faro. 1865 Ibid, 28 Nov. 7/3 Faro and brown beer flowed 
almost for the asking. 


Fardelite (fa*r<?iebit). Min. [f. (byHeddle) 
Faroe where it was found 4 -Lite.] A variety of 
Thomsonite occurring *in spherical concretions, 
consisting of lamellar radiated individuals, pearly 
in cleavage’ (Dana), 

x8£8 Gregg Lettsom Min. 357 Faroelite may rank as 
a distinct species. 

Far-off <2:. [f. Y fb, adv. O thv adv,, 

formerly written as two words.] 

1. Far distant, remote, a. In space, b. In 
time. c. In relationship. 

a. 1390 Shaks. Muls. N, iv% i. 194 Like farre off mountaines 

turned into Clouds. 1632 MiLTON /VMjrpr-«^o 74, I hear the 
far-off Curfeu sound, Over some wide-water’d shore. 1794 
Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho vii, The far-off low of 
cattle. 1816 J. Wilson City of Plague n. i. 199 Our far-off 
friends.^ X840 Dickens Barn. Rudge 11 . xiv, The far-off 
places in winch he had been wandering. 1833 Milman 
Lat. Chr. (18641 1 ^- 280 Their humble posture of 

far off adoration. 

b. i8_so Tennyson In Mem. 1, 'Who shall, .stretch a hand 
tlu'o’ time to catch The far-off interest of tears? 1873 
Jovvett Plato (ed. 2) III. 78 The far-off result of the 
working of many minds in many ages, 1877 A, B. 
Edwards Up Nile i. 18 Those far-off days of Cheops and 
Chephren, 

C. 3828 Miss Mitford Village Ser. in. (1863) 90, I ..am 
but a far-off kinswoman. 

2. absoL In the far off\ in the distance. 

1884 Sala Jonrn. due South i. xxv. (1887) 339 The 
eternal but subdued re.sonance of N iagara in the faV-off. 

Hence Far-offiaess, the state or lact of being 
far-off, distance. 

1873 R. S. Candlish Serin, v. 93 My. .helpless far-offness 
from God. 1877 M allock New Republic iv. ii. II, 208 
But ah 1 the wt’arine.ss, the far-offness of it all. 

11 Farouche (far^/J). Also Se. faroucMe, [Fr. 
farouche, of unknown origin; the received con- 
nexion with L. ferdeem cruel is untenable.] 
Sullen, shy and repellent in manner. 

1763 H. Walpole Lett. H. Mann. (1857) IV. 412 The 
King . . has great sweetne.s.s in his countenance in.stead of 
that farouche look which they give. 18x4 Byron in Moore 
Life ef Lett. (18321 HI. 56 It is too farouche; but .. my 
satires are not very playful. 1833 Mrs. Gaskell North <§• 
S. xliv, She has been very farouche with me for along time, 
18S0 OuiDA Moths 1 . 298 She Is a little farouche. 

tFa'rrage. Obs. Also 7 farage. lsL.Y.far- 
rage, ad. h. farrago: see Farrago.] 

1. Fodder for cattle. Also attrib., as farrage rye. 

1609 Holland A mm. Marcel/, xxni. ii. 220 I n those 

countries such kinds of farage are mowed up. 1659 ToR- 
RiANO, Farrdggine, dred^iC, bollimong, or farage rye, 

2. =Bullimono I. 

[1378 Lytk Dodoens iv. vii. 459 Farrago is none other 
thing but barley, otes, and suche lyke graynes mingled 
togitner.] x6ox Holland Plhty %v\, S73/rhat kind 
of dredge or farrage. .ought to be sowne very tnkke. 

8. = Farrago b. 

16^ F. B. Modest Cens, 29 A farrage of jejune Learning. 

tFarra’ginary, Obs. rare'- . ]i.'L. far- 
ragin-. Farrago + -ary.] Confused, miscel- 
laneous. 

1538 Latimer Lei. 23 Aug. in Serm, 4* Rem. (X845) 401 
This foolish farraginary scribbling. 

Farragiuous (far^i-dginos), a, [f. as prec. + 
-ous.] Miscellaneous, indiscriminate, * hotchpotch*. 
Also of a person : That makes a hotch-potch. 

1613 [see Bullimong i b]* 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, 
Ep. X. lii. 10 A farraginous concurrence of all condition.^, 
tempers, sex, and ages. 1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Ckym, 
103 The stomach . . becomes tantaliz’d by the farraginous 
mixtures of concretes. X76S Warburton Dw. Legat. iv iv. 
§ 6 Notes led, 4' 131 The great farraginous body of Popish 
rites and ceremonies. 1799 KiRWan Geol, Ess. 226 In some 
[mountains] different species [ofstone] are Jumbled together, 
these I call faraginous. a 1843 Southey Doctor cxxiL (i 862) 
301 The Laureate has somewhere in his farraginous notes. , 
a story of certain Polish physicians who [etc. ]. 1863 Reade 
in All Year Round 3 Oct. 123/2 Bailey was one of the far- 
raginous fools of the unscientific science. 

Farrago (far^i*g<?). Also S-9 farAgo. fa. L. 
farrago mixed fodder for cattle, henceyfy. a medley, 
confused mixture, f, farr-,far%'^€iX, corn.] ■ A con-' 
fused group ; a medley, mixture, hotchpotch, 
f a. of material things or of persons. Ohs, 

xfigzB.JoN.soN/bTrt^CW.Lir^i.vii, Hee. .holds, .their causes, 
a farragoe, Or a made dish. 1677 Hale Prim. Grig, Man. 
II. iii. 149 The People were a Farrago, collected and 
gathered out of the neighbouring Nations. 1789 G, White 
Selborm (18531 H* xxx. 245 Among this farrago also were 
to be seen some maggots, 
b. of immaterial things. 

1637-30 Row Hist. ICirk {18421 371 A strange miscellanie, 
farrago, and hotch-potch of Poperie, Armihianisme, and 
what not. 1783 Pott Ckimrg. Wks. 11 . 7 Ancient .surgery 
wa.s . . loaded with a farrago of external applications, a 1827 
Canning Poet. Wks. (1827) 41 No longer we want I'his 
farrago of cowardice, cunning, and cant. 1876 C. M. 
Davies Unorth, Loud, 120 A farrago of the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Litany of the Church of England, and the extempo- 
raneous effusion of Dr. Gumming himself. 

Fa'rrajid, farrant, a. Sc. and north, dial 
Also 4 faraxLd(e. [prob. an application oi farande, 
northern pr. pple. of B'are ; cf. the Fense * to suit, 
befit * of CN.fara ; also quots. s.v. YNRmGppl a.] 

1 1. Cf a person : Well-favoured, comely, hand- 
some. Obs. 

13.. E.E.AUii.P. B, 607 If [wyse^] wer farande 
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Sc fayre to beholde. 1375 Barbouk Brwe n. 514 Otbir 
iadyis fayr and farand. 

2 . Oi things : Becoming, dignified, pleasant. 

13.. E. E. Allit, P, A. 864 Lest les jx>u leue my talle 
farande. c 1340 Gaw, ^ Gr. Knt loi Vch farand test. 
x88a in Lane* Gloss. 

S. Having a specified appearance, disposition, or 
temperament. With qualifying word prefixed, as 
auld-f evil-, fair-, fighting-^ foul-, wellfarrand. 
^1400 Sir Per c. 848 Siche iile farande fare. ^3440 Ipo- 
mydon. 282 So goodly a man and wele farand. a 1455 
Holland Houlate 153 Thai apperit to the Pape .. Fair 
farrand and fre. 1513 Douglas .ASneis vn. viii. 147 
Sum the maist semyly farrand personage Tystis to the feild. 
1633 D. Dickson Fraci. Wks. (1845) 1 . 88 A .sore matter 
for a sinner to be corrected and yet to go light-farrand 
under it. 1674-91 Ray N. C. Words s. v. Farand, Fight- 
ing-Farand, in^ a fighting humor, x8i6 Scott Antiq. 
xHi, * Ochiltree, is very skeely and auld farrant about mony 
things.’ 1830 Galt Laturie T. 1. viii. (1849) ^9 ‘ Ye’re an 
auld farrant chappy.’ 

Farraiidly, farrantly (fag*randli, -tli), adv. 
Se. mid norl/i dial. [f. Jb areand, -ant + -LT ^.] 
Pleasantly, handsomely, splendidly. 

cisaS E. Allit. F. C. 435 Farandely on a felde he 
fettelez hym to bide. 1613 T. Potts L>iso. Witches (Chet- 
ham Soc.) K b, What is yonder that casts a light so far- 
randly. ^1750 J, Collier (Tim Bobbin) Whs. 49 Yo 
coom’n farrantly off. 1865 B. Brierley Irkdale I. 100 
Hoq wouldno behave so farrantly, if hoo yerd what I’re 
talkin' abeawt. 

Farrantly (fseTantli), a. north, dial. Also 
8-9 far-, farrently. [f. Farrant a. + -ly l.] 

1 . Of a person, a. Comely, handsome, good- 
looking. D. Genteel, respectable. 

1674 Ray N. C- Words 17 Farantly, handsome. 1790 
Mrs. Wheeler Westmld, Dial. (1821) 20 Whya hang thee, 
thau er farrantly enuff tae leak at. 1794 Mrs. Darwall 
Poems I. ps Five farently youths for her wasted their 
prime, 1867 Cornh. Mag. XV. 731 So took up wi' a far- 
rantly whench. 

2 . Of a thing: Becoming, fit, proper. 

c 17S0 J* Collier (Tim Bobbin > Wks. 72 There’s none 
sitch farrantly tawk abeawtr'. 1839 Cumbrld. ^ Wesim. 
Dial. 13 Tae spin tow for bord clauhs en sheet.s. ,wod hev 
been mitch mair farently then rltin book.s. 1855 E. Waugh 
in Harlands Lane, Lyrics 136 A farrantly bargain he’d be. 

Farreate (fse'rzVit', a Eo7n. Antiq. [ad, L, 
fanral-us pa. pple. of farredre, f. farixuin cake of 
spelt-bread, neiit of fatreus: see Faereous.] 
a. Of persons : United in marriage by the offering 
of spelt-bread (see ConparrExITIon). b. Of mar- 
riage : = CONPABREATE iz. 

1880 Moirhead Gains t, § 112 No person is elected to the 
office . . unless born of farreate parents, lldd. Digest 545 
No one. .who was not the issue of a farreate marriage. 
Farreation Eom. Antiq. [ad. L. 

farreation-em the use of spelt-bread in marrying, 
f. asprec.] s=Confarreation. 

1636 in Bullokar ; 1818 in Todd ; and in mod. Diets. 
Farrel, dial, form of P'arl. 
f Farrement. Obs. rare. Also farment. 
[a. OF* f&rrement L. ferrament-ujn implement 
of iron.] In fl. Iron fittings. 

1440 J. Shirley Dei he A", y antes (1818' 13 The farrements 
of the chaumbur wyndos,.wer .. strongh sowdid yn the 
stonys with moltyne lede. 1458 Vat tent Ch.-evardens' Accis. 
(Som. Rec. Soc ) roo For . . farmentes, hokys, and other 
thynges to the chorche euce. 

Farrender, -ine, -on, var. of Farandinb, Obs. 
Faxreous a. Med. [f. 1^. farre-us 

made of corn, f. far corn -t- -ous.] (See quot.) 

1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., Farrems, scurfy ; applied to the 
urine when it deposits a branny sediment. 

Farrier (fseTioi), sb. Forms : 6-8 farrier, 
farriar, (7 farrior, -ye^^, 6- farrier, [a. OF. 
ferrier L, ferrdrius, f. ferr-um iron, in med.L. 
(often ferrus) horseshoe. 

The synonym Ferrour, current in Eng. in i4-i6th c„ is 
a different formation.] 

1 , One who shoes horses ; a shoeing-smith ; hence, 
also one who treats the diseases of horses. 

_iS6a Act $ Elk. c. 4 § 3 The . . Crafts . . of - . Smiths, Far- 
riers. 1622 F. Markham Bk. Warv. in § 6 An excellent 
Smith or Farryer who shall euer be furnished with Hor.se- 
shooes, nayles, and drugge.s, both for inward and outward 
appiycations. 17x8 Quincy Compl. Disp. 80 Essential Oil 
is much in use aniong.st our Farriers. 1751^ Smolle'it Per. 
P/c. (1779) 1 . xvii, 146 Blacksmith and ferrier. 1821 Scott 
Kenim. x, The light stroke of a hammer a.s when a farrier 
is at work. 187a Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm. 178 B'arriers 
or shoeing smiths appeared first in Germany. 

2 . An official who has care of the horses in a 
cavalry regiment Also Farrier-major, Corporal-, 
Serjeant farrier. 

1832 Regnl. Insir. Cavalry 111.60 The Farriers and Band 
fall out. 1844 Regtil. Ord. Army yj'i The Troop Far- 
rier is carefully to examine each foot of every Horse. 1868 
Ibid. IP 3x7 The Farrier Major is liable to be reduced for 
misconduct to the rank and pay of Farrier. 1883 Ibid. 279 
Serjeant- farriers at home including corporal-farriers of the 
Household Cavalry) are required to train men to become 
efficient as shoeing smiths. Ibid. uBi The services of the 
farrier quartermaster-serjeant are to be placed entirely at 
the disposal of the veterinary surgeon. 

1 3 . W ith sb. prefixed, as sergeant-, yeoman-farrier 
-Ferrour 3. Obs. 

1647 Haward Crozm Rev. 33 Three Yeomen ferrlens. 171:1 
Land. Gaz, No. 4791/4 John Willis, late Sergeant-Farrier. 


4 . Comb.,Q.% farrier-lihe z.d]. 

1809 Med. yml, XXI. 308 Relieving them ^strictures] in 
some scientific way ; not by the Farrier-like . . methods too 
commonly practiced. 

Farrier (foe•ri^J^, v, rare. [f. the sb.] 

1 . irans. To treat (an animal) as a farrier does. 
1814 Selby M, Weight on Road Act it 7 Beasts.. re- 
turning from being shoed or farriered, 

2 . intr. To practise farriery. 

Hence FaTriering vbl. sb., the action of the vb. 
1707 Mortimer Husb. 154 The Art of Farriering and 
Cow-leeching. axSng Livingstone in Boys Own Paper 
(1889) 7 Sept. 778/3 Carpentering, gun-mending, farriering. 

Farriery (fae-risri). [f. as prec. + -Y 8.] The 
art of the farrier; now = veterinary surgery. 

1737 Bracken (title). Farriery Improved. 1760 Goldsm. 
Czt. W , lx.vxvi, Several of the gi-eat here . . understand as 
much of farriery as their grooms. 1821 Scott Keuilw. xiii. 
His extraordinary practice in farriery, 1880 Miss Bra ddon 
yust as I atn xxxix, They were acquainted with the 
elements of farrienr. 

Farro, obs. form of Faro. 

Farrow sb. Also I faerh, fearh., 3 

far, b-9 dial farry. Cf. Fare sbP [OE. fearh 
str. masc. corresp. to OS. '^farh (whence diminutive 
MLG. ferken, Du. vat'keti), OHG. farh, farah 
(MHG. varch ; diminutive OUG.farhelzn, MHG. 
verkel,mod..0.ferkel) i—OTexLX.*farho-z boar:— pre- 
Teut. "^porkos •=Gx. iropKos, 1-,. porous : see Pork.] 
f 1 . A young pig. Obs. 

_ a 700 Epinnl Gloss. 811 Porcellns, faerh. a 1100 Ags. Voc. 
in Wr. Wulcker 321 Porcelltts, fearh. c 1300 K. A Us. 2441 
Heo, .flodeden, so faren in feld. 

irattsf. 1820 Byron Mag. Ixiii, Another, to revenge 

his fellow farrow, Against the giant rush'd. 

2 . An act or instance of farrowing. [Properly 
another word ; f. the vb.] 

x6oi Holland Pliny I, 229 One sow may bring at one 
farrow twenty pigges. 1869 Daily News 8 Dec., Mr. 
Lynn and his man. .proved tne dates of the farrows. 

3 . Hence cotzer. A litter of pigs ; occas. in sing, 
(after Shakspere) with numeral to indicate the 
number of young. 

1577 B. Googe HereshacUs Hush. iir. (1586) 149 b, If you 
will have twofarrowes in one yeere, 1605 Shaks. Mach. iv. 
i. 65 Powre in Sowes blood, that hath eaten Her nine 
Farrow. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1673) 519 The 
Laviniuns were much troubled about the signification of 
such a monstrous farrow. 1787 Hunter in Phil. Trans. 
LXXVII. 236 In that time she had eight farrows, .and had 
in all seventy-six pigs. 1826 in Sheridaniana 313 A fine 
Chinese sow and nine farrow. 1869 Blackmore 
xvii, Two farrows of pigs ready for the chapman. 

4 . Of the SOW : In or with farrow, with young. 

1577 B. Googe H eresbacJi s Husb. iii. (1586) 150 So shall 

the damme . bee sooner with farrowe againe. 1884 Farm 
<^< Honte 25 Oct.^ 275/2 Boars do not usually pay much 
attention to sows in farrow. 

6. at bib., as farrow-sow. 

1871 B. Taylor Faust I. xxi. 182 She rides upon 
a farrow-sow. 

Farrow (f8e*ri?u), Chiefly ,Sk. Forms:5 5 tr. 
ferow, 6-8 Sc. furrow, 7- farrow. [Of unknown 
derivation ; farrow cow corresponds formally to 
Flemish verwekoe, varwekoe (De Bo'i, in i6thc. 

” ver7‘ekoe, taura ^ (ICilian which means a cow that 
has ceased to be capable of producing offspring.] 
Of a cow : That is not with calf (see quots.). 
ATo in To be, go or rzm farrow. Farrow farrow, 
barren in two successive seasons. 

1494 Act. Dom. Cone. 363 Twa ferow ky. ig. . Depre- 
dations in Argyll 51 (Jam.) Sex furrow cows. 1688 
R. Holme Armoury n. 173/2 A Farrow Cow is a Cow that 
gives Milk in the second year after her Calving, having no 
Calf that year. 1725 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. lu. iii, My 
faulds contain twice fifteen furrow nowt. 1856 Aird Poet. 
Whs. 193 Farrow, ill-haired, and lean. 1879 Mem. 
Ochiltree 52 If the same animal had no calf the following 
year, she was farrow-farrow. 

Jig. 1674 N. Fairfax ^ Selv. 19 Whatever is big 

with or positive of eternity, cannot go farrow, or be privative 
of real entity, 

Farrow (fse'ri^n),^!. Forms: 4-6*5Vr.ferri0,(6far- 
owe) , 7-9 dial, farry, 4- farrow. Also 3 iveruwe, 
4 yvar5e; and see Fare v.^ [f. Farrow j*//.] 

1 . tracts. Of a sow : To bring forth (young), 

a 1225 Ancr, R. 204 pus beo 3 pecs pigges iueruwed. xgis 
Douglas Altteis m. vi. 72 A grete sow fereit of grysis 
thretty heid. 1614 Markham Cheap Husb. 126 

Many Sowes, .will deuoure their Pigges when they haue 
farro’d them. 1760 Goldsm. Cii. W. Iviii, A sow. .farrowed 
fifteen pigs at a litter. 1828-40 Tytler Nisi. Scot. (1864) 
I, 137 The English sow had farrowed her pigs. 

Fg. 1825 Lamb Lett, {1888) 11 , 60 If Evelyn could have 
seen him, he would never have farrowed two such prodigious 
volumes. 

2 . intr. To produce a litter. 

IMP Ayenh. 61 zo^e huanne hi hek yuar^ed wel 
blepeliche byt men ycloked mid huyt. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce xvii. 701 On the wallis that can cry, * That thairsow 
ferryit wes thair !’ 1535 Stewart Crzi», Scot. III. 342 For 
that same sow I haif ordand sic draf .. Sail gar hir ferric 
sone at the midsyde, 1601^ Holland Pliny vni. li. 229 
Swine . . farrow commonly twice a yeere. a 1658 F ord, etc. 
Witch Edmonton V. ii. To cast her Pigs a day before she 
would have farried, 1727 Swift Baucis Philemon, 
Thought whose sow had farrow’d last. 1838-43 Arnold 
Hist. Rome L i. 2 She laid down and farrowed, and her 
litter was of thirty young ones. 


FAST, 

ffo. Of other animals. (See also Farrowing- 
ppl. ai) Obs. rare. 

1580 Hollyband Treas, Fr. 7 'ong, La Muette . .ititt'ph.ct 
whei-e a Hare doth farrow. 

Hence Fa*rrowed, FaTrowing ppl. adjs., Fa*r- 
rowing vbl. sb. Also attrib. 

1583 Stanyhurst AEneis in. (Arb.) 83 Her mylckwhit 
farroed hoglings. 1510-20 Compl. too late tnaryed 11862) 8 
A farro wynge by tche. 1398 Trevisa Barth De P. R. xix. 
Ixiii. (1495) 899 A sowe is moost thicke in farowynge tyme. 
1577 Het'esback’s Husb. in. (1586) 149 b, Her far- 

rowing times are so divided for the nonce. 1607 Topsell 
Four-f. Beasts 11673) S18 Barly . . at the faiTowing causeth an 
easie and safe pigging. 

t Fa*rrys V. Obs. [Back-formation from Far- 
EiEii, taken as agent-n. in -er^.] Farrier v. i. 
Hence Fa-rrying vbl sb., in qpot. fdrrhig. 

1807 Beverley ttf Kexhy Road Act 6 Horses, .going to be 
. .farried. 1825 Beverley Lighting Act ii. 17 Shoe, bleed, 
kill or farry any horse. 1678 E. R. {title), The Experienced 
Farrier or Farring Completed, in two books Physical and 
Chyrurgical. 

Ii Farsang’ (fa'isaeg). Also in Arab, form 
farsakli. [Pers. far sang •. see Parasang.] 

‘ A Persian measure of distance — the Parasang of 
the ancients — about four miles* (H, H. Wilson 
Gloss. Ind. Terms). 

2613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1864) 65 From hence they 
reckon their way by farsangs. 1753 Han way 'I'rav. (1762) 
I. in. xxxiii. 154 We travelled three farsang.s over moun- 
tains. 1864 PuSEY Daniel in. 119 A reservoir .. 

40 farsangs in circumference. 1889 yVwt-j (weekly ed.) 
13 Dec. 8/r A distance of 12 far.sakhs, or 48 mile.s. 

Farse (fars , sb. Eccl. Antiq. [A mod. adapta- 
tion of med.L./izr.f<2: (see Faroe sb.-'] An ampli- 
ficatory phrase inserted into a liturgical formula ; 
also, each of the hortatory or ex|.lanatory passages 
in the vernacular interpolated between the Latin 
sentences in chanting the lesson or epistle. 

1842 Hook Church Diet. 296 The subdeacon first repeated 
each verse of the epistle or lectio, in Latin, and two choris- 
ters sang the Far^e, or explanation. 

Farse (fais), v. Eccl. Antiq. [ad. OY.farsir, 
in pa. pple. latinized as farcitus : see Farce j:<^.] 
trans. To amplify (a liturgical formula) by the in- 
sertion of certain words; to provide (an epistle) 
with a farse ’ or interpolated vernacular comment. 
Also, to insert (a passage) by way of ‘farse \ 

1857 Ecclesiologist XVIII. 204 A very curious farced 
Epistle, 1877 J. D. Chambers Divine Worship 320 The 
* kyrie ' was simple, not farsed . , Between each kyrie is 
farsed. .one of the ten Commandments. 

transf. 187^5 H. T. Kincdon Fastmg Communion it 
A wonderful instance of ‘ farsed ’ history. 

Farse, obs. form of h arce. 
tFa*rset. Obs. rare—'^. A casket, small case. 
1639 Horn & Rob. Gate Lang. Uni. 1 . § 552 Store-houses 
to keep things in, are chests [hutclies], coffers . . cases, 
caskets, farsets, little boxes. Hence 1671 in Skinner 
Etymol. Ling. Angl, 

Far-sight. Ability to see far. Also attrib. 
1889 PaU Mall G, 15 June 2/2 A far-sight machine, by 
means of which he [Edison] hopes to be able to increase 
the range of vision by hundreds of miles. 

Far-siglited (fa.iiS9ited), -a:, [f. Far «i/w. -i- 

SiGHT + -ED it.] Furnished with a capacity for 
distant vision. 

1 . Looking far before one; forecasting, 
shrewd, prudent. 

1641 Milton Ch, Gotti. Wks. 1738 I. 75 The fair and far- 
sighted eye of his natui-al discerning. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 262 To man she has given understand- 
ing, far-sighted faculty. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xv. 
(X856) 116 This far-sighted commander had .. salted down 
- .many of these birds. 1865 Tylor Early Hist. Man. xL 
303 A few far-sighted thinkers. 

2 . lit. Able to see objects at a distance more 
clearly than those near at hand. 

1878 Encycl. Brit. VIII. 820/x This kind of eye is called 
hypermetropic, or far-sighted. 

Hence Par-sig*litedly adv., in a far-sighted 
manner. rar-sigMeduess, the state of being 
far-sighted, lit. sitidfg. 

i860 Mill Repr. Govt. (1861) 138 Any measure. .truly, 
largely, and far sightedly conservative. 1S84 Times 
(weekly ed.) 20 June 5 The mother country must show 
herself farsightedly liberal. 1824-9 Landor Imag. Conv. 
(1846) II. 243 Verily our Prophet did well and with far- 
sightedness in forbidding the human form . . to be graven. 
1881 Le Conte Monoc. Visiozi 48 This defect is often called 
..far-sightedness. 

tFaTSTire. Obs. rare. Also 5 farcere, farsor. 
[ad. 'L.farsutaf.farcire to stuff,] -Farce sbi^ 

1381 in S. Pegge Form ofCitry (1780) 100 Make a Farsure 
and fit ful the skyn. c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 26 Of alle 
ko thynges k^D make farsure. 14.. Noble Bh. Cookry 
(Napier 1882) 1x6 Tak pork and hennes flesh and good 
ponders and make a farsor ther of. 

Farsyn, var. of Farcin, Obs. farcy. 

Fart (fait), sb. Not in decent use. Also 5 
fert(e, fartt, 5-6 farte, [f. the vb. ; cf. OHG. frz, 
furz, TsxQd.G.farz, QdA.f‘etri\ A breaking wind. 
Often in let (t let flee) a fart. 

(rt386 Chaucer MillePs T. 620 This Nicholas anon let 
flee a fart. 14. . MadmaiPs Song in Rel. Ant. I. 260 Onys 
I fley and let a fert. 1562 J. Heywood Prov. 4 * Epigr. 


FABT. 

(1867)21, I shall geat a fart of a dead man as soone As 
a fanhyng of liim. 1650 Bulwer Anthropomei. 220 The 
Guineans are very careful not to let a fart. 1728 Swift 
IfiaL Mad. Mtdlinix 4* Timothp In doleful scenes that 
break our heart Punch comes, like you, and lets a f~t. 
i8zs Thurlow Ess. Wditd 6 There are five or six different 
species of farts. 

f b. As a type of something worthless. Obs. 
C1460 Towneley Myst. 16 Bi alle men set I not a farte, 
1642 in Picton VpoolMuntc. Rec. (1883)!. 233 Hee.. cared 
not a f— t for it. 1683 Crowne Sir Cmtrtly Nice v, A fart 
for your family. 

t 2 . A ball of light pastry, a * pnff ^ Ohs* [Cf. 
F. pd ‘ beignet en bonle.’] 

2552? Huloet, Fartes of Portingale, or other like swete 
conceites, coUybia. 

Fart (faJt), Not now in decent use. Also 
3 verto-n, 4 farten, 5 farton, 6 farte. [Common 
Tent, and Indo-germanic : OK. "^feortan ~ OHG. 
ftrzan (MHG. and with ablaut variants 

vur&m, varmt, farzen)^ ON. freta*.-^ 

OTeut. '^fertan OAryan ^perd- (Skr. pard. prd^ 
Gr. rripdeiv, Lith. pirdztt^ Russ. nepjneTB ; the L. 
pidere is unconnecied).] 

1. intr. To break wind (see Bkeak v. 4^)* 

c 1250 Cuckoo Softgy Bulluc stertej?, bucke uertej?. e 1386 
Chaucer P^illeRs T. 152 He was somdel squaymous Of 
fartyng. cx/^o Promp. Parv. 150 Farton, /edo, ^1532 
Dewes Introd. Fr, in Palsgr. 941/1 To farte or to burste, 
crepiter. 1610 B. Josson A/cA. 1. i, I fart at thee. 1740 
Gray Lett. Wks. 1884 II. 59 Now they are always in a 
sweat, and never speak, but they f— t. 

Jig. ( after L. oppedere.'] 

2580 Barkt Ah. F 149 To fart against one: and Meta- 
phorice. To denie with a lowd voice, oppedere. *671 H. M. 
tr. Erasm, Colloq. 503, I cannot sufficiently admire, that 
there are not some men who fart against those men. 

2 . trans. To send forth as wind from the anus. 

2632 Massinger Plaid of Hon. iv. iv, Tho’ the devil fart 

fire, have at him ! 2710 Brit Apollo III. 3/1 What is 
meant, when we say, a Man Farts Frankinsence. 

Hence Pa'xted ppl. a, ra’rter, one who breaks 
wind. Pa-rting’ vbU sb., in quot. used uttrib. 
Fa^rfeiBig///. a. 

<7x440 Prompt Parv. 150 Fartare. Ihid. Fartynge, 
peditura, hombizacio. 1380 Hollyband Treas. Fr, Tong, 
Cest vngros. .vesseur, a great farter. ^ 2383 Stubbes .^4 
Abus. n. {1882) 35 The same starching [brothell] houses 
(I had almost said fartii^ houses) do serue the turn. 1648 
Herrick Hesper. 1 . 216 The farting tanner. 2633 Urquhart 
Rabelais 12694^ 11. xxvii. 266 Are your Farts so fertil? 
here be brave farted Men. 2660 How'ell Lex. Tetraglot., 
A Farter, peteur. a 1687 C. Cotton Poet, Wks, (2765) 9 
He was. -the loud’st of Farters. 

Parth, alleged synonym of Faruow sh. 2. 
xS88 R. FiotMZ Armoury 234''! The young ones ..of 
a sow. .are called a Farth, a Farrow of Pigs- 
Parthendele, van of Farth ingdeal. Ohs. 
Farther adv.m-id a. P'orms: 3-6 

ferder, ferdre, 4 ferper(e, 4 6 ferthere, 4-8 
farder, 5- farther. [ME. ferper (whence by 
normal phonetic development farther') is in origin 
a mere variant of Further, due prob. to the 
analogy of the vb. ferfreni—OK, fyrbrian to 
Further. The primary sense of further, farther 
is ‘ more forward, more onward * ; but this sense is 
practically coincident with that of the comparative 
degree of far, where the latter word refers to real 
or attributed motion in some particular direction. 
Hence further, farther to be used as the 
Gomparative of far ; first in the special application 
just mentioned, and ultimately in all senses, dis- 
placing the regular comparative farrer* In 
standard Eng. the form farther is usually preferred 
where the word is intended to be the comparative 
ef. far, while fuidher is used where the notion of 
/rr is altogether absent; there is a large inter- 
mediate class of instances in which the choice 
between the two forms is arbitraiy.] 

A., adv. 

1 . More forward j to or at a more advanced point, 
a. in space, or in a course of procedure or 
development. 

a 2300 Cursor M 6832 (G6tt.'> Help him or J)u ferder wend, 
<7x320 Sir Tristr, 1491 He no may ferper far. xsqSTrevisa 
Barth. De P. R iv iii. (1495) 81 The kynde dryenesse of 
the erthe suffryth not the netynge reeses of the see passe 
ferder. <72400 Destr. Troy 21748 Thou art no farder. -thy 
fame for to lose, Pan I my b'ffe were leuer leue in pe plase, 
CX460 Towneley Mysi. 276 We may no farther walk. 2308 
Fisher Wks. {1876) 281 Or we procede ony ferder. 2548 
Hall Chron. t6i b, The capitaines folowed no farther the 
chace. 2616 R. C Times' Whistle n. 845 The foole Was 
never farther than the grammer schoole- 1693 Woodward 
Nat. Hist. Earth 5 Having little Prospect of., 

carrying on these observations any farther. 2703 Moxon 
MecJuExerc. 130, I shall run no farther into this Argu- 
ment. 1883 Ht. Martineau Charmed Sea i 5 If you can 
bear your load no farther, say so. 2876 Gladstone Homeric 
Synchr. 12, I wish., to carry the affirmative portion of my 
propositions greatly farther. 

D. in time : Longer. 

2348 Forrest Pleas Poesye 26 As Ferdre in reigne gnie 
their contynuance. 1640-1 Kirkcudbr. Wardomm. Min. 
Bk. (1855) ^2 Until the next Coramittie day, and farder 
during thair plessor. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 120 f 5 
Some Creatures cast their Eggs as Chance directs them, and 
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think of them no farther. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral 
T. (1816) I, vii. 43 Then we need argue no farther. 

C. Farther gone : at a more advanced stage. 

270S Swift Sacramental Test Wks. 1824 VII L 355 The 
Observator is. .farther gone of late in lyes than his Presby- 
terian brother. 

2 , To a greater extent, more completely. 

2523 More in Grafton Chron. 11 . 774 Yet feare I no fer- 
ther then the law feareth. 2383 James I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 
22 Not doubting, .but you will accept my. .trauellis in good 
arte, (sen I requyre no farder), 2610 Shaks- Temf. 1. ii. 33 
it downe For thou must now know farther. 1789 Bentham 
Princ. Legist, xvii. § 7 Puni.shment cannot act any farther 
than in as far as the idea of it. .is present in the mind. 

3 , In addition, also, besides, moreover. 

<7x380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 34s Se we ferper hou pis 
stiwardmay erre in ordenaunce of the Chirche, 2423 Lydg. 
Pilgr, Sowle IV. xxviiL (1483) 75 He knoweth al thynge, 
therfore there is nought ferther to seken by discours. 2486 
Certificate in Surtees Misc. (18901 46 And ferder entenditte 
to examyne in that behalve. 1562 Wiazzi; Cert. Tractates 
i. Wks. 1888 I. 23 Farder, sen all man hes this word refor- 
matioun in inothe . ,we [etc.] 2652 Milton in Four C. 
Eng, Lett. 99 And have this farder, w'hich I thought my 
parte to let you know of, that [etc.]. 2719 De Foe Crusoe 
II. i. 2 Nay farther, the common Motive of foreign Adven- 
tures was taken away. 1794 FletchePs Wks. VII. Pref. 6 
The Reader is farther requested, to remember that [etc.]. 

4 , To or at a greater distance; by a greater 
interval. To wish {any one) farther. 

^2380 Wyclif Serm. Sel Wks. II 207 Ech man shuldo 
sue him or ferpere or nerpere, 2489 Caxton Fayttes of A. iv. 
xvii 280 It is ferder from the lyght more than eny of the 
other colours be. 2378 Lyte Dodoens u Hi 76 The leaves 
be. . standing farder asunder onefroin another. 2586 Cogan 
Haven Health (1636) 135 Flesh of a drie complexion is 
better neere calving time than farder from it 2766 Goldsm, 
Vic. Wakef xiv. (1806) 71 He could hop on one leg farther 
than I 1782 Mad D’Arblay Diary 12 Aug., Miss Plauta 
. . only wished the maid farther for never finding us out till 
we began to be comfortable without her. 2821 K eats Isabel 
iii, He would catch Her I eauty farther than the falcon .spies. 
1847 Halliwell s. v., I'll be farther if I do it, i. e. I won’t 
do It. 2876 J Parker Paracl. i. vii. 106 Can anything be 
farther from theology, .than stone-cutting? 

6 . Comb., as farther' spreaditig adj. 

2876 Geo. Eliot Dan, Der. IV, liii. 90 The expression of 
something . , with . , farther-spreading roots. 

B. adj. 

+1. Prior, anterior ; front ; = Further <r. i. Obs. 
2398 Trkvisa Barth. De P R. v. ii. (1495) 20^ Kynde 
settith in the eyen in the ferder and the ouer partie of the 
beest. 2534 Whitinton Tullyes Offices i. (2540)26 Where 
as there be twomaners of contencions. .the ferther is appro- 
pried unto man, the seconde unto wylde beestes. Ibid. iii. 
1 17 Of the two farther manens Panecius did declare in thre 
bookes. Of the thyrde maner he wrote [etc.]. 

2 . More extended, going beyond what already 
exists or has been dealt with, additional, more. 

<72520 Sir W. Godolphin in Elli.s Orig. Lett. iir. II. 218, 
I coud not macke no fferder serche. 2548 Hall Chron. 
117 b, Avoydyng farther effusion of christen blond. 264,1 
Hinde f. Bruen xlvi. 146 For the clearing of this point, and 
the farther satisfaction of such as delight therein. 1704 
Swift T. Tub Apol , There is one farther objection made 
by those who have answered this book. 1768 Goldsm. 
Goodru. Man iv. i, For fear he should ask farther ques- 
tions. 2802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T, (1816) I 209 
'I'he king took no farther notice of what had happened. 
1837 Dickens Pickw. xii, Down he sat without farther bid- 
ding, 

B. More distant, remoter, 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 332 The farther syde of T-cindon. 
2598 Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. 83 The Hierocaesarienses 
fetchte their matter from a farther beginning. 1632 
Hobbes Leviath. ni. xxxiv. 207 I’o hinder them from a far- 
ther prospect. 1675 Ashmolb Diary ( 1774) 348 Great pain 
in my farther tootn, on the left side of my upp^r jaw. 2743 
Pope Thebais 420 Whose ghost, .Expects its passage to the 
farther strand. 2754 Sherlock Disc. (1739) I. xiv. 367 
These Gifts were sub.servient to a farther end. 

Farther K^oyjrare. Also 7 farder. 

[The regular phonetic descendant in standard Eng, 
of ME. ferpre-n ; see Further ».] trans* To 
help forward, promote, favour, assist (an action, 
movement, etc., rarely, *}* a person); » Fur- 
ther V* 

a 1000-1390 [For examples of the forms with^#*- 
see Further w.]. 1^70 North DonPs Mor. Philos. (2888) 
III^ 197 That I might ..farther and aduance my poore 
familie. 1603 Carew in Lett. Lit, Men (Camden) 100, 
I jpraie that yow wilbe pleased to farder the motion, 2631 
HTobbes Govt, 4" Soc. i. § 2. 6 Though the benefits of this 
life maybe much farthered by mutuall help, 2703 Mrs. 
Centuvre Beau's Duel i. ii, I love mischief so well, I 
can refuse nothing that farthers that. 2846 Ruskin Mod. 
Paint II HI. I. XV. § 9 It has been said .. that the sense 
of beauty never farthered the performance of a single duty. 

absol. 2379 Digges Stratiot. v. 20 This . . is sufficient for 
Division, more woulde rather discourage than farther. 2669 
A. Browne Ars Piet, (1673) 9 The more the capacity is 
wanting, the more my Labour will farther, when need re- 
quireth. 

t FaTtlierailce- Ohs. rare. [f. prec. + -ANOB.] 

«FURTHEEANClfl. 

2785 Paley Plor. Philos, (2828) II, 329 Conduce to the 
fartherance of human salvation, 
t Fa’rtlierer. Ohs. [f. as prec. + -er f ,] * Fur- 

THERER. 

1494 [see Conductrice]. 2^33 Stafford Pac. Hib. (2822) 
vi, 289 Florence was not onely forward in his owne person 
but also a fartherer of others. 2655 Foluer Hist* Camb, 
§ 13. 47 A great favourer and fartherer of the truth. 


mETHIHG*. , 

t Partkermores adu. and a. Obs, Forms! 
see Farther and - more. [var. FuRTHEiiiMOEB, q.v.] 

A. adv. = Furthermore in various senses. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 10238 (Gatt.h I bidd j?e cum na ferder* 
mare. rigSo Wyclif Ad. Wks. HI. 43 ^ lTer|>ermor we 
shal suppose bodyliche abyte. . maki> not men religiose, 

<7 1400 Rom. Rose 3926, I shalle repente ferthermore, Fot 
the game goth alle amys. i4So-*S3o Myrr. Our Ladye 299 
Farthermore the prophetes weresory. 1488 Caxton Chast, 
Goddes Chyld. ii. 7 Some causes of nis wythdraweng I wyll 
shew now or I wryte ferder more of ony matere. 2535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 122 Now fardermoir in that 
mater till mute, Tha passit all onto the yle of Bute. 

B. adj. More remote; = Farther <2. 3. 

2610 Holland Camden's Brit. i. 643 The liithermore is 
called Tullie. - the farthermore is named Barry. 

Farthermost (fa‘i?yojm<?ust), a. [var. of 
Furthermost; cf. Farther.] Farthest, most re- 
mote or distant. ^ ^ i 

1618 Bolton Floras ii. v. 90 The Illyrians .. inhabit at 
the farthermost roots of the Alpes. tqo$Lond. Gaz. No. 
4145/4 She. .is lame on the farthermo-st Shoulder. 2856 
Kane Arct. ExpL I. xix, 237 The farthermost expansion of 
Smith’s Strait. 

Farthest ( f a-i’dest), a. and adv. Also 4 ferpest, 
ferdest, 5-7 fardest. [var. of Furthest ; used 
as superlative of F'ar : see Farther.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Most distant or remote. Also with off. 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. V. 239 be ferthest ende ofnorfolke. 
1398 Trevlsa Barth De P. K. iv, i. (1493) 78 The fyre 
that is ferdest from the mydie of the erthe. 1474 Caxton 
Chesse 156 The fardest llgne of theschequer. 23)^ Latimf-r 
gth Serm. bef Edw, P 7 (Arb.) 12 1 He was a raanne the 
fardest frome the feare of God that euer I knewe. 1397 
Hooker Eccl. Pol, v. xli. (1611) 266 Which wee. .imagine to 
be fardest off. 2622 Malynes Anc. LawMerch. 222 The 
Prouerbe is true, That he who i.s farthest from his goods, is 
nearest to his losse, 1671 Milton P. R. in. 397 And that 
time for thee Were better farthest off. 2726 tr. Gregorys 
Astron. I. 11 If it be most Direct and farthest off the Earth. 
1777 Sir W. J ONES Poems 4- Ess. 279 The farthest limits of the 
kingdom. 2823 H. J. Brooke Introd. Cry stallogr. 31 With 
the edge at which those planes meet, the farthest from you. 

2 . Extending to the greatest distance, longest. 

2633 T. James Voy, 209 In Nauigation, the farthest way 

about. 2878 Stevenson Inland Voy., It was the farthest 
piece oF travel accomplished. 

3 . absol. At {the) farthest : a. of space : At the 
greatest distance, b. of future time : At latest, 
c. of degree : At the outside. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V. n. ii. 122 Let it be .so haiited that 
supper be readie at the farthest by fme of the clocke. 2661 
Cowley Prop. Adv. Exp. Philos., Within one, two onat 
farthest) three mile.s of London, 2670 Narborough fml. in 
Acc. Sev. Late Voy. i. (2712) 33 When 2 wa.s at the farthc.st. , 

1 could not see any .sign of People. 2765 Ciikstkkf. Lett, 
cccli. <1774) IV. 222 You may depend upon what 1 promised 
you, before M idsummer next, at farthest. 

B. adv. To or at the greatest distance. Also 
with ^ 

23^ Yong Diana 274 Sometime.s striuing who could smite 
a stone farde.st with them. 2607 Tourneur Revenger's 
Trag. IV. I iij, Here’s the comfort my Lord ..When it 
seemes most it threatnes fardest off. 2667 Milton P. L, 
1. 247 Fardest from him is best Whom reason hath equald. 

b. Comb, forming the superlatives of compounds 
of Far a. 

1380 Sidney Arcadia (1622)282 In the fiirthest-fet con- 
struction, 1879 E. Arnold Li. Asia 20 I'he wisest one, 
The farthest-seen in Scriptures. 

FartMng (i'a’iSig’), sh. Forms; i feor 1 $uiig, 

2 feorping, 2 -3 ferping, -yng, ^--4 south veyp-, 
vertliing, 3-6 ferthing, -yng(0, 4-6 ferdyngie, 
6 fartbinge, -yng(e, 6-8 fardin(g, -yng, 9 dial 
farden, -in, 6- farthing, \pK..feorhmg,fSordungf 
f. fhrb-a Fourth ; corresp. to Olf^./ibrUungr, of 
which it may possibly be an adoption.] A quarter 
of some panicular denomination of money or 
measure, 

1 . The quarter of a penny ; the coin representing 
this value, (Until 17th c, chiefly a silver coin; 
subsequently of copper alloys; now of bronze.) 
In translations of the N,T, used for the two Roman 
coins as and quadrans, respectively the tenth and 
the fourth part of a denatius. 

C950 Lindisf. Gasp. Mark xii, 42 Tiioge stycas is 
feorSungpenninges. — Lukexxx. 2 Ge.smh Sonne an widua 
dorfondlico sendende mic-slenno f< orftungas tuoe^. c 2290 
S Eng. Leg. I, xm/Soo ToseMen echferhing. 2333y^<r/ 9 
Edw. Ill, n. c. 3 (^ue nul esterling, maille ne ferthing .soit 
fondu pourve.sseI. Xjwo Ayenb. 293 pe poure wyfinan pet ne 
hedde note tuaye uerpinges [let hi offi edc to he temple, c 1430 
Henv Good Wipf iau^'e DouBiir 184 in Babers Bk, (1868) 46 
Ne Jjerfore .spende neuere he more of a ferthing. 2302 Ord. 
Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 11. xviii, 136 Unto y*- last ferd- 
ynge, x^zoCaxton's Chron. Eng.vn ix'.20'qx b 'tl'he kynge 
ordeytied that the sterlyng hal'fpeny and feVthyng sholde go 
throughout al his lande. 2562 J. Heywood PrmK 4 Epigr. 
(2867) ifiS She thinkth hir farthing good syluer. 2611 Bible 
Matt. X. 29 Are not two Sparrowes sokie for a farthing? 
1642 [see Brass sb. 7]. 1^7 E. Chambfrlayne Si. Lit. 

Brit. I. (2684) 22 A small piece of copper, called a Farthing. 
1688 Lmd, Gas. No. zyojU 'fhe new Tin Farthings, .are to 
be delivered out at the L’inn Office in Bishopsgate-street. 
2749 Fielding Tom Joftes vi. x\i\. Here, then.. take evety 
farthing I am worth. 1849 Robertson Serm. St.*r. 1. ii. 
(1866) 32 A miser . . hoards farthings, 2866 G. Macdonald 
Ann.^ Q. Netghb. xxxii. (1878} 556 Nor can you touch one 
farthing of her money. 


FABTHIE-GALE, 


FASCIAIi- 


t b. Under fm^thing : marked with a farthing. 
t'jiA Lond. to. No. 5365/4 Sheep .. gabel’d on the Left 
Ear, tlie Right Ear under Farthing. 

2 , transf, f a. A very small piece of anything. 
Obs. Hence b. A very little, ‘ an atom \ ‘ a 
bit ^ esp. in Not to care or matter a fartbmg. 

a. c 1386 Chaucer Frot, 134 In hire cuppe was no ferthing 
seneOfgrees. 

b. 0x400 Desfr. Troy 8884 Hit neuer fortherit me a 
ferthing to fylsy my goodes. ^ 1350 Crowley Last Trump 
828 Thou knowest not therbi to make the sicke man one 
farthinge better. 2647 Ward Simp. C abler 4-^ It matters 
not a farthing whether he be Presbyterian or Independent. 
ax’jo'j Prior The Ladle 18 Else all these Things we toil 
so hard in, Wou’d not avail one single Farthing. 1712 
Steele Sped. No. 522 f 6 The gentleman who has told 
her he does not care a farthing for her. 1872 Black Ad^. 
Phaeton xxv. 347 Declared that he did not care a brass 
farthing. 

fS. Farthing {of goldt) *. a. A quarter noble; 
dho farthing-noble. (The AF. statute of 1421 has 
ferling.) b. A quarter royal (see quot. 1494). 

■ 1463 Bury Wills (1850) 15, I beqw’ethe to..Davn John 
Wulfpet. -a ferthing of gold. 2494 Fabyan Chron. vn. 655 
This yere [i464'-5l was a newe coyne ordeyned by the kynge 
..namyd the royall in value of .x. shillynges, the halfe 
royall .v.s . and the ferthynge .ii. s. vi, d. 2529 Rastell 
Pasty me {x%xi)st2o [In 2351] the kynge stabh^sshed his coyne 
.. arid ordayned that . . a noble of goldeshulde go for halfe 
a marke and xx.d for a farthynge of gold, and xii of those 
farthynges of golde dyd way an ounce. 

f 4 . The name of various measures of land: 
a. ? The quarter of a hide ; = Virgate ; cf. Fardel 
sb.^ b. ?The quarter of a virgate. c. ?The 
quarter of an acre, a rood (see quot. 1669 for 
faidhing-landvci^yS). Obs. 

a 2000 Exon Domesday fol. 356 Oltredus. .reddidit gildum 
pro iii uirg. et iii ferdin' et dim, 2602 Carkw Cornwall 
36 a, Commonly thirtie Acres make a farthing land, nine 
farthings a Cornish Acre, and four Cornish Acres, a Knight’s 
fee. <72630 Risdon SuriK Devon § 68 (1810) 65 Moyhun 
was seized of three rods and three farthings of land. 

5 . attrib. and Comb. a. attrih. Costing or valued 
at a farthing, as fart Ii in g- candle f whence farthing- 
candle-light., farthing fee, -loaf. Also objective, as 
farthing-coiner. 

c 2300 Mavelok 878 He . . bar )?e mete to be castel, 
And gat him here a fer)>ing waste!, C2350 Eng. Gilds 
(1870) 354 5*if P® ferbingloff IS in defawte of wygte ouer 
twelf pans. 2463 Bury Wills (1850) 28 As moche fer- 
thyng white breed as comyth to iiij .s. ij d. 2524 Test. 
Ebor, (Surtees* V. 182 To every man and woman and 
childe of the contrie a farddyng loof. ^ 2396 J. Dee in 
Recordis Gr. Aries n. 324 Directly against it [the price 
of wheate] in the second columne you may find the waight 
of the farthing white loafe. 2597-8 Bp. Hall vW. i. iv. 
2 Strayning his tip-toes for a farthing fee. 2631 Star 
Chamb. Cases (Camdent 84 Then was.. read the severall 
confessions of the 2 farthing coyners. 2673 E. Pearse 
Best Match vii, § 5, 76 Not so much as the light of 
a Farthing-Candle is to the light of the Sun. 2<^i tr. 
Emilianne's Frauds Romish Monkes Her sisters 
would never be at a Farthing charge to procure Prayers for 
her. 2793 Wolcott tP- Pindar) Wks.nBi^) IV, 180 A sun 
with us . . yields to every B'arthing Candle. 2827 Byron 
Bep}»o xHii, That sort of farthing candlelight \yhich glimmers 
When reeking London’s smoky caldron simmers. 1848 
Oarnett Ess. 220 I’he farthing-candle style of the notes. 
XB64 Sat. Retf. 9 July 66 The farthing, as first issued, was 
called a farthing token. 

b. Special comb., as fartbing-boat, a boat on 
which the fare is a fiirthing ; farthing-cnt, a mark 
with which horses were branded by the owner; 
farthing-gleek, see Glrek ; farthing-land (see 
quots.) ; t fhrthing-man. Sc., some official of a 
guild ; farthing-noble, the fotirth part of a noble ; 
farthing-office, the office from which farthings 
were issued ; farthing-shop, one where articles 
priced at a farthing are sold ; farthing-trout, a 
name of the Samlet or Parr. 

2832 W. Stephenson Gateshead Local Poems 58 She 
took the ^farthing boat. 1692 Land. Gaz. No. 2694/4 
Stolen or strayed, .one black Nag. .with a ^farthing cut in 
the near Ear. 27x2 Ibid. No. 4877/4 A farthing Cut on his 
Left Ear. <22632 Brome Mad Couple well Matched u.i. 
At Post and Pare, or ^Farthing gleeke. 2602 Carrw 
Coim'wall 36 a. Commonly thirtie acres make a ^farthing 
land. 2669 WoRLiDGE Syst. Agric. (1681) 325 A Farding 
l,and, or Farundale of I.and, is the fourth x->art of an Acre. 
2882 C. Elton Orig. Eng. Hist, 293 I'hree kinds of land, 
Assart, Farthing-land and Cotman-land. 23.. Stat. 
Gild in Balfour Practkks 77 Quhen the Alderman, 
Thesurare, *Farthing*man or Dene .. convene the gild 
brether for the common n affairis. 15. , Chron. Gr. Frlar's 
(Camden) 5 The nobylle, half nobylle, and ^ferdyng- 
nobylle. 2672 Land, Gaz. No. 714/4 The ■*Farthing-()mce 
, .for the delivering out of Farthings will be open <3n Tues- 
days only. 2889 Pall Mall G. 6 Sept, 3/1 The ^farthing shop 
is in Dorset-street, 1865 Couch Fishes Bril. Isl. IV. 245 
Samlet.. *Farthing trout. 

FartMligal© {faufSiqgfd).:' Forms: 6 far- 
thyugall, 6-8 fardiiLgal(l, 7 fartigal, 7”^ 
farthingal, 7- fard-, farthingale- 6-8 var- 
dingal(©, 6 verdynggale, 7 verdingalfe, (vertin- 
gale, virdingal). [ad. OF. verdttgah, veriitgalle, 
corruption of Sp. verdugado a farthingale, f. ver- 
dugo rod, stick. (So called because distended by 
cane hoops or rods inserted underneath.')] 

A frame-work of hoops, usually of whalebone, 
worked into some kind of cloth, formerly used for 


81 

extending the skirts of women’s dresses ; a hooped 
petticoat. 

1553 Latimer Serm. Gospels iii. 266 , 1 warrant you they 
mid bracelets and verdynggales and such fine gere. 2607 
Dekker Westw. Hoei. Wks. 2873 II. 282 To learne how to 
weare a Scotch Farthingale. 2^3 Ray yourn. LowC. 499 
Ihe Women wear great Vardingales, standing ..far out 
at each side. 2733 L. M. tr. Du Boscq's Accomplishtd 
W Oman 1 . 124, I cannot esteein those who part with regret 
from their high-heads and vardingales. 2776 Foote Bank- 
rupt II, Her majesty’s old fardingale is not more out of 
fashion. 2830 J. G, Strutt Sylva Brit. 47 The maids of 
honour had just stripped off their fardingales. 2860 Reade 
Cloister ^ H.\. 280 Whatever he was saying or doing, he 
stopped short at the sight of a farthingale, 
attrib, 1722 J. Distaff Char. Doti, Sacheverelli 4 
A large Fardingale Petticoat. 

Hence IPaTthingaled a., having a farthingale. 

2873 Miss Broughton Nancy I. 19 Like the faithful, 
ruffed and farthingaled wife on a fifteenth century tomb. 

FartMaag-bag (fa-it>’ig,b£eg). dial. Also 8 
farding-bag. See quots. 

<2 2722 Lisle Husb. (2752) 248 They quite choaked up 
their first stomach called the farding bag. 2879 Miss 
Jackson Skropsh. Word-bk.^ Farthing-bag, the second 
stomach of a cow. ’Ers bund i’the farthm' bag. 
t FaTtbingdeal. Obs. Forms: 5 forthing- 
dole, 6-7 farthendele, 7-8 fardingdealfe, far- 
thingdole, far(rhindell. [repr. OE. ffordan dkl, 
accus. of fiorta dvel fourth part : see Fourth and 
Deal sb. Cf. Halvendeal, Thriddehdeal. The 
first element was afterwards regarded as a form of 
Farthing.] 

1 . ge7t. A fourth part. 

a I40O-3O A lexander 3844 Als fast as kai J>® forthing- 
dole had of [>« flode past. 

2 . Spec. a. The fourth part of an acre ; a rood. 

2342 Recorde Gr. Artes (2575) 208 A Rod of lande, 

whiche some call a roode . . some a Farthendele. 1600 T. 
FI ylles a rith. 67 a, A farthendele or roode of lande. 1607 
Cowel Jnterpr.y Farding deale alias Farundell of land 
signifieth the fourth part of an acre. 2692-2732 in Coles. 
1721-1800 in Bailey 2835 Rep. Muncipal Corporations 
Comm. 11 . App. 1248 The remaining ..acres are divided 
into quarter acres, called ‘ farthingdoles'. 

b. See quot. ; = Farthing 4 b. 
c 2640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys 12883) I. 256 Quarter of 
a yard land called a farrundell. 

FartMugless (fa-.xiSiqles'), a. [f. Farthing 
sh. -h -LESS.] Without a farthing ; destitute. 
xZy^Blackw. Mag. XXXV. 695 You being farthingless. 

Parthingswortll (fa*i 6 igzw 9 ij)). [f. as prec. 
-f- -WORTH.] As much as is bought or sold for a 
farthing, a very small amount. Also Jig. 

c 2323 Poem V imes Edw. If, 200 in Pol, Songs (Camden) 
328 A pre.st. .That can noht a ferthingworth of god. c 2380 
Wyclif Sel. Wks. II. 525 pe kyng may not take fro hem an 
halfpeny ne ferkingwork. 2393 Langl. F. FI. C. vii. 360 
A ferthyng- worth of fynkelsede. 2379 Langham Card. 
Health 12633)529 A farthingworth of bruised Licoras. 2729 
De Foe Crusoe ^2840) II. v. 108 Not one farthing’s-worth of 
service, 

t Pa*rtxire. Obs. [ad. E.fartur-a, f. fart-, ppl. 
stem of farctre to stuff.] = Farsurb, stuffing. 

1637 Tomlinson Retiofshisp, 87 As Salitureand Farture 
rather seem to appertain to a cooks (shop). 

Parundell : see Farthingdeal. 

Far-welted (ffiiiwelted), a. dial. Also far-, 
fow-, welter’d, [f. Welt v., a. ON. veltato over- 
turn; the first element is perh. ON./<frharm, mis- 
chief, as in fdr-veikr very ill.] (See quots.) 

2870 I'ennyson North. Farmer, New Style viii, An ’e 
ligs on ’is back. .Woorse nor a far-welter’d \ footnote. Or 
fow-welter’d] yowe. 1877 N. W. LBic. Gloss., Farwelted, 
overthrown ; said of sheep. 

Farwendine, var. of Farandine Ohs, 
t Fa'ry* Sc. Obs. Also f^ie. Cf, Feert- 
PAEY. [V Related to Fare sb. 6 c ] A state of 
tumult or consternation. 

1300-20 Dunbar * Full oft I 7 fm.ss* 39 Hat us . , evir be 
reddy and addrest, To pass out of this frawfull fary. 2502 
Douglas Pal. Hon. Prol. 207 Amyd the virgultis all in till 
a fary, As feminine so feblit fell I down. 25x3 — HSneis x. 
xxv. 31 JMe^entius. .baith hys handis in that sammyn steyd 
Towart the hevin vphevis in a fary. 

Fary (Levins 1570), var. of Farrow v. 
t Fas. Obs. (Since OE. only . 5 V.) Also 6 fasse, 
f8B3. [OE. fes, fas str. neut., cogn. with OHG. 
fasa m.,fasa f. (MHG. vase), also MHG. vaser, 
mod^.G.faser, of same meaning.] 

1 . A border, fringe. 

<;9So Lindisf Gasp. Matt. ix. 20 \Vif..Xeneolecde..and. 
Xehran fas wedes his. 2474 Ld, Treas, Accts. Scot, (1877) 
1 . 82 Item vj vnce of silk for fassis. 2502 Douglas ■/’ix/. 
Hon, i. xxxiv, Fas, nor uther frenzies, had it none. 2360 
Holland Crt. Penus 1. 237 With lassis fyne nane fairer 
mycht be found. 

2 . As the type of something worthless. 

2508 Ballad in Golagr. bp Gasw.seg. hv, Sik goiiuemance 
I call noucht worth a iasse. 2323 Douglas AEneis iv. Prol. 
255 Scant worth a fas. 

!1 Fasces (fae’sfz) , sb. pL \E. fasces (sing, fascis 
bundle) in same sense.] 

1 . A bundle of rods bound up with an axe in the 
middle and its blade projecting. These rods were 
carried by lictors before the superior magistrates 
at Rome as an emblem of their power. 


SS 9 ® Grenewey Tacitus* Amt. 1. iii. (1622) S The fasces 
or knitch of rods. 1713 Swift The Faggot, In history we 
never found The consuls’ fasces were unbound. 2879 
Froude xxiii. 401 The consular fasces, the emblem 

of the hated Roman authority, 

b. FTer. As a badge. 

1889 Elvin Diet. Her. s.v. Fascis, The Fasces are now 
frequently given to those who have held magisterial offices. 

2 i. tranf. mdjdg. a. The ensigns of authority or 
power, esp. in Te take, lay down, resign the fasces ; 
hence also, authority. 

2619 Beaum. & Fl. Vctleniinian v. v, He must take the 
fasces. 2666 Dryden Ann. Mirab. 199 The Duke.. shook 
aloft the Fasces of the Main. 2673-93 Wood (2848) 
184 The sen'', proctor, .laid down the fasces of his authority, 
2797 Burke Let, Affairs JreL Wks. 2822 V. *321 You 
must submit your fasces to theirs. 279a S. Rogers 
Mem, I. 292 Diocletian’s self-corrected mind The imperial 
fasces of a world resigned. 1827 Macaulay Machiav, 
Ess. (2854^9/2 He pines for. .the fasces of Brutus. 

-j* b. The punishments threatened by the fasces ; 
flogging or beheading. Obs. 

2642 R. Brooke Eng. Episc. ir. vii. 209 That Tragedy, 
whose Epilogue was Flame and Fagot, or at least the 
Fasces to younger men. 

c. Immorously. The birch rod. 

176a Foote Orator i. Wks. 1799 L 197 The fescues and 
fasces . . have been . . consigned to one,’’ or more matron in 
every village. 

Fascet (ffe*set), A tool used to introduce 
glass bottles into the annealing oven. 

2662 Merrett NerVs Art of Glass 364 Fasceis are 
Irons thrust into the bottle to carry them to anneal. 2753 in 
Chambers CycL Supp. 2823 in W, Hamilton Hatid-bk, 
Terms A rt 4* Sc. 

Fascia (fe-Jia). PL fasoise. In architectural 
uses also -as. Forms *. 7 fasia, faoea, 8 facio, 
-tio, 9 facia (with English plural), 6- fascia, 
[a. E. fascia in senses i and 2.} 
fl. in Lat. sense: A band, fillet. Obs. 

2387 T. Underdown tr. Heliodorus 85 Cariclia tied 
a part of her fascia that was foule, about her head.^ 2594 
Drayton Ideas Wks, (1748) 399 Poor rogue [Cupid] go 
pawn thy fascia and thy bow. 2606 B. Jonson Hymmasi 
Wks. (Rtldg.) 554/2 A Veile.. bound with a Fascia of 
severall coloured silkes. 

2 . Archit. Any long flat surface of wood, stone 
or marble, esp. in the Doric order, the band which 
dmdes the architrave, and in the Ionic and Corin- 
thian orders, each of the three surfaces into which 
the architrave is divided, (Hence the use ex- 
plained under Facia.) 

2363 Shute Archit.T>\} a, The lowest Fascia, .the second 
Fascia, .the third Fascia. 1663 Gerbier Counsel (1664) 72 
Beades in the B'asia, cut at round. 1703 T. N. if C. 
Ptmehaser 13 A broad Plinth, or Fatio. ^ 2766 Entick 
London IV. 81 The present edifice [i^ built partly with 
brick, and stone faceas. 2769 De Foe Tour Gi. Brit. 1 . 169 
This Work, .is crowned with a Facia and Torus of wroiight 
Stone. 2827 G. Higgins Celtic Druids Introd. p. 46 One 
[Round Tower] at Ardmore has fasciae at the several stories, 
which all the rest .. seem to want. 2882 F. Young Every 
man his oxvn Mechanic § 1354 To the ends of the rafters 
a facia should be nailed. 

f b. A ceiling coved on two opposite sides only. 
1623-39 I. Jonhs in Leoni Palladio's Archit. (1742) I. 30 
A ITascia is the same as aConca, and terminates to the wall. 
2715 Ibid. (172x1 I. 83 The Hall is arch’d with a Fascia.^ 

3 . Anaf. A thin sheath of fibrous tissue investing 
a muscle or some special tissue or organ ; an 
aponeurosis. 

2788 H, Watson in Med. Cennmnn. II. a68 Tendinous 
expansions, or Fa-scim. .support the muscles. 1804 Aber- 
nethy Surg. Obs. 30 A tumour formed apparently beneath 
the fascia of his thigh, 2840 G. Ellis Anai. 4%’^ The 
palmar fascia and the transverse ligament of the metacarpal 
bones. 2834 Owen Skel. ^ Teeth (1855) 3 The temporal 
fascia in the turtle. 2876 Duhring Dis. iikin 24 The super- 
ficial fascia of muscles. 

b. The substance of which this is composed. 

2882 Mivart Cat 133 This muscle is only covered by skin 
and fascia, 

4 . Any object, or collection of objects, that gives 
the appearance of a band or stripe, a. Astron. 
The belt of a planet, b. Cotichol. A row of per- 
forations. c. Bot., ZooL, and Omith. A band of 
colour, d. Her. == F esse, 

a. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Fasciae., in the Planet 
Mars, are certain Rows of Spots, parallel to the Equator of 
that Planet, which looks like .Swathes or I'illets wound 
round about his Body. 2825 W. Hamilton Temts 
Art 4 Fasciae^ the belts seen on the discs of the superior 
planets. 

b. 2877 Huxley Anai. Ifw. Anim. ix. 571 The ambulacra 
. .are not arranged in fasciae. 

C. 2752 Sir j. Hill Hist. Anim. 152 There are three 
brown fasciae running over it of considerable breadth. 2826 
Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (182S) HI, xxxii. 302 The secondary 
wings are black with an orange fascia near the posterior 
margin. 2839 Jardine Brit, Birds 11 . 80 An ill-defined 
ochraceous fascia across the vent. 

d. . 2880 Encycl. Brit. XL 694/2 The Fess, fesse, fascia, is 
a strip placed horizontally across the middle of the field. 

Pascial (fse'jial), <*.1 rare~~^. [f. F'asc-es + 
-(i)al,] Of or pertaining to the (Roman) fasces. 

2832 in Webster. 1833 Singleton Virgil II. 248 Dost 
thou list, .the fascial rods, Recovered, to behold ? 

Fascial (fe'lial), Anat, [ad. E.fascidlts t 
see Fascia and -al.] Of or pertaining to the 
fasciae ; aponeurotic. 
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■ Fasciate (fefii^), a. [ad. late ’L./asciai-us, 
pa. pple. of to swathe, f. fascia x see 

Fascia.] Bot, *=Fasciatbd. 

Pasciate v. [f, late 'h.fascmt- ppl. 

stem oifasciarex seeprec.] trans. To bind with 
or as with a fascia. Also, tofasciate together. 

i6^ Sir T. Browne Gard, Cyrus ii. The armes not lying 
fasciating or wrapt up, after the Grecian manner.^ 1664 
Evelyn Sylva (1776) 543 The fatal prediction of. .accidents 
fasciating the boughs and branches of trees. 1677 Plot 
Oxfordsh, 148 A broad flat stalk, as if there were several of 
them fasciated together. 

Fasciated (fse-fii^siM),/!)/. a, [f. Fasoiate v. 
+ . ED i. Cf.Fr. 

1. See quot. 1835. 

1S3S Linoley Intro d. Eat. (1848) II. 382 Fasciated fis} 
when several contiguous parts grow unnaturally together 
into one. x 858 Darwin Anim. PI. L x. 365 The flower- 
stem [of the Cockscomb] is wonderfully ‘ fasciated ’ or com- 
pressed. 

b. Crystallog. Massed together. 

• 1811 Pinkerton II. 133 Very small crystals, 

elegantly fasciated in various directions. 

1 2. Of a roof : Coved on two opposite sides 
only : see Fascia 2 b. C 3 s. 

1715 Eeoni Palladio's Archit. (1721) I. 79 The Arches of 
the. .Rooms near the Galleries, are fa.sciated. 

3. Marked with bands or stripes; striped. 

1752 Sir J. 'Em.!. Hist, Anim. 152 The bluish, fasciated 
Porcellana. 1766 Pennant Zool. {3777) IV. 119 Red fasci- 
ated with black or white, along the spires. 1798 -y 
Hindoosian II. 204 The columns are ribbed and near their 
tops doubly fasciated. 1801 Latham Hist. Birds and 
Supp. 312 Fasciated Sandpiper. 

Fasciatiou. (fsesiie'-Jsn). [a. . fasciatzon % 

see Fascia and -ATiON,] 

1. The binding up of a limb, etc., with bandages. 

1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. xix. 190 By their constant 

and foolish Fasciation the Bones, .may be incurvated. 1704 
J. Harris Lex. Techn.^ Fasciation i.s a binding of Swathes 
about a Limb that i.s to be cured. x8^ Wagstaffe MaynPs 
Med. Voc.i Fasciatio?s, the binding up of a diseased or 
wounded part with bandages, 
f b. concr. A bandage. Ohs. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Card, Cyrus ii. 107 Even Diadems 
..were but fasciations, and hand.some ligatures, about the 
heads of Princes. 1658 — Hydriot, i. 5 'Ihe fasciations 
and bands of death. 

2. The process of becoming fasciated ; also, 
fasciated condition (see Fasciated i). 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 148 The fasciation. .being as it were 
an attempt for two stalks. i88z J. Gibbs in Science Gossip 
No. 203. 254 The growth of several buds from the same 
node, .does not often give rise to fasciation of the branches. 


Fascicle (fse sik’l). Also 7 fasickle, [ad.L. 
fasciculus, dim. of fascis : see Fasces.] 

1. A bunch, bundle. Now only in scientific use. 
Formerly also fg. 

1622 F. Markham Bh War iv. v. 1 38 This Fasickle or 
bundle of vertues. y792 Char, in Ann. Reg. ^ 46/2 The 
middle fascicle of hair., is wrapped in a large quill of silver, 
1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 368 Lamellae arranged in groups 
or fascicles. 1877 Coues Fur, Anim. vil ig8 llie hairs of 
the tail , . grow. . in somewhat isolated fascicles. 

• b. syec. in Bot. A cluster of leaves or flowers 
with very short stalks growing closely together at 
the base ; a tuft. Also, a bunch of roots growing 
from one point, 

<21794 Sir W, Jones Select Ind. Planis'W&s, i8<y V. 113 
Each blo-ssom, that opens in the fascicle. 1833 Lindley 
Jnirad, Boi. (1848)1, ’3,20 Fascicle, a term , .synonymous with 
compound corymb, 1872 Oliver Blem, Boi. 11. 246 In Larch 
..and Cedar.. the ackular leaves are numerous, in dense 
fascicles. 1880 GaKi Struct. Bot. v. 147 An umbel.. is 
sometimes called a Fascicle. 

c. Amt. *Fasoioulds I c, 

1738 Stuart Muscular Motim iix. 44 A fascicle or bundle 
of., small muscular fibres. 1839 Todd Cycl. Anat. HI. 
600/1 The nerve-tubes separate irora the primary trunk into 
smaller fascicles. 1845 Todd & Bowman Phys. Anat. I. 71 
The tendon.s are for the most part implanted by separate 
fascicles into distinct depressions in the bones. 

2. A part, number, ‘Uvraison* (of a work pub- 
lished by instalments) ; « Fasciculus 2 . 

1647 Mayne Senn. Vind. ig In the next fascicle, you say 
..that I maintain somethings. 2858 CAJii.VLs: P'redh. Gt. 
II, X. ii. 606 Suhm translates; sends it to him .. fascicle 
by fascicle, with commentaries. i 2 Z'j Homeop. World 1 Nov. 
521 The Sixth Fascicle completes this beautiful worL 

Fascicled (fae-sikl’d), ///. a. Bot. [f, prec, 
-h-ED.] = Fasciculate a. 

1792 Roxburgh Asiatic Res. III. 470 Flowers Papilion- 
aceous . . fascicled. 1830 Lindley Nat, Syst, Boi. 247 
Leaves, .sometimes fascicled in consequence of the non- 
development of the branch. 1840 Paxton Bot. Diet., 
Fascicled’'whor led, arranged in parcels but forming a whorl, 
or circle. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. iii. § 1. 31 note. Fascicled 
Roots are those which form in clusters. 1882 Vines Sachs'* 
Bot. yjg Fascicled branches. 


Fascicalar (lasi-kiT^laj), flp [f. Fasoioul-us 
1 1. (See quot.) Oh. 

1656-81 GUssogr.^ Fascicidar, \^mg\n^ to a 

bundle or fardel. 1721-1^ m Bailey, 

if With allusion to Fasces. 

1^ Sala Barbary aZ A fascicular bundle of canes of 
'which a Roman lictor might have been proud. 

2. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a fascicle, 
a. Bot. Also, JFascicuiar tissue, * Xtxm which 


includes all the varieties of cellular tissue of plants 
which are collected into bundles or fascicles 
(Syd. Soc. Lex., 1884). . . 

2840 Paxton Boi. Diet., Fascicular, arranged in bundles 
or parcels. 1884 Bower & Scott De Barfs Phaner. 4* Ferns 
400 Whether the accompanying fibrous strands belong to 
the * fascicular tissue ' or to the ‘ ground tissue 
b. Geol. and Min. 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 238 Fascicular . . 
when the fibres diverge only on one side. x8i6 P. Cleave- 
land Min. ii. 54 The fibres may be. .fascicular, like a bundle 
of rods confined at one extremity. 1879 Rutley Stud. 
Rocks xil 237 Confused, fascicular, radiating aggregates. 

C. Anat. 

*845 Todd & Bowman Phys. Anat. I. 70 Fascicular 
flattened bands, more or less expajuded. 

Hence Tasci'ctilarly adv., in a fascicular manner. 
*7. . Kirwan (cited in Webster) ; 2847 in Craig. 
Fasciculate (fasvkiiiiB), a. [f. as prec.H- 
-ATE ^.] Arranged in a fascicle ; fascicle-like ; 
growing or occurring in a bunch, bundle, or tuft, 
a. Bot. b. Acol. c. Path. 

a. 1794 Martyn Rousseatds Bot. xxvii. 412 The roots are 
..fasciculate. 2861 H. Macmillan Footnotes fr. Nature 
46 Its branches are fasciculate and disposed around the 
stem in spirals. 2872 Oliver Elent, Bot. 1. vii. 80^ Leaves 
tufted in this way are said to be fasciculate [as in Pine]. 

b. 2^6 Dana Zooph. iv. 12848) 83 When the branches are 
laterally in contact, as in the Columnariae . . fasciculate 
forms result. 2870 Rolleston Anim. Life Introd. 117 
A fasciculate rather than an arborescent arrangement. 

C. 2847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 119/2 The ‘fasciculate 
variety of cancer. 

Hence rasci*culately adv. 

2840 Paxton Dici.,Fasciculate 2 ydubermis, roots com- 
posed of parcels of tubers. 2846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 308 
Corallum with unequal lamellae, fasciculately interrupted. 

t Fasciculate, Ohs.-^^ [f. L. fasciculus 
+ -ate 3.] trans. *■ To tie up into a bundle or 
fascicle ’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656—81). 

2708-32 in Coles. 

Fasciculated (fasrki?a<?Jted), ppL a. [f. prec. 
•f -ED i.] In various scientific uses = Fasciculate. 
2777 Hunter in Phil. Trans. LXVII. 612 Tlie fasciculated 
surfaces in the heart. 1 jSS tr. Swedenborg* s Wisd. Angels 
V. § 366. 345 The Fibres . . successively collect themselves 
into Nerves, and when they are fasciculated or become 
Nerves [etc.]. ^1x798 Pennant Zool. (1822) IV. xxxiii. 185 
Asterias, or sea star, with twelve broad rays, .roughened with 
fasciculated long papillae on the upper part. 2835-6 Todd 
Cycl. Anat. 1 . 140/1 The muscular system consists of reddish 
and whitish fasciculated fibres. 2853 I'h. Ross H umboldls 
Trav. III. xxvi. 115 We found some [veins] . . full of small 
fasciculated crystals of rutile titanite. 2854 S. Thomson 
Wild FI. I. (ed. 4) 29 The fasciculated or bundled [root]. . 
we see in the bird’s-nest orchis. 

Fasciculatioa (f^i^ki^I^'-Jsn). [f. Fascicu- 
late V. X see -ATION.] a. The state of being 
fasciculate, b. That which is fasciculated. 
Fasciculato-, combining form of Fascicu- 
late, occas. prefixed to other adjs. to indicate a 
fasciculate form or arrangement. 

2846 Zooph. (1848)404 Fasciculato-glomerate : tubes 
of the coralla cylindrical. 2866 Treas. Bot., Fasciculato- 
ramose, when branches or roots are drawn closely together 
so as to be almost parallel. 

Fascicule (fse’sikiMl). [a. F. fascicule, ad. !>. 
fasciculus X see Fasciculus.] 

1 1. (See quot.) Obs. 

2699 Evelyn Aceiaria.{vjag) 252 Fascicule, a reasonable 
full Gripe, a Handful. 

2. »» Fascicle s. Fasciculus 2 . 

2880 G. Allen in Academy 24 Jan. 58/2 Mr. Spencer will 
obtain more readers for separate fascicules . . than he is 
likely to find for his thicker volumes. 1880 Nature XXL 
453 'fhree large octavo volumes in double column, which 
will appear by fascicules of 300 to 400 pages. 

3. « Fasciculus I c. 

174s Parsons Muscular Motion i. 22 Many Filaments, or 
tendinous Fibres, which are parallel to one another in every 
little Bundle or Fascicule. 

Fasciculite (fasrkii^bit). [f. Fascicule 
- h-iTE.] Tufted fibrous hornblende. 

2823 Hitchcock in Amer. yrnl. Sc. VI 226 So. .striking 
an instance do these exhibit of the fascicular structure of 
minerals that I. .have denominated them Fasciculite. 18^ 
Dana Min. 240 The fasciculite of Hitchcock is merely this 
tufted hornblende. 

}| Fascicxilus (fasi*ki/n:ps). PI. fasciculi. 

[L. fasciculus, dim. of fascis*. see Fasces.] 

1. = Fascicle I ; chiefly in scientific use. 

2816 Kirby & Sp. EntomoL 12843) I. 344 These pale^-blue 
fasciculi Mr, Blackwell found to proceed from two additional 
spinners. 2823 ScOresby yml. 77 Every spine consisted 
of a fasciculus of needles. 2836-7 Sm W. Hamilton 
Metaph. xxxiv. (1839* il* cognitions comprehend 

different fasciculi of notions, 2865 Daily Tel. 28 Oct. 4/6 
To see Lord Palmerston . .fumble with a fasciculus of papers. 
2874 tr. LommePs Light 20 A small conical fasciculus [of 
rays of light] traverses the aperture. 

b. Bot. «= Fascicle I b. 

2857 Henfrey Bot. § 135 The fasciculus is a cymose col- 
lection of nearly sessile flowers. 2889 Wagstaffe Moyne's 
Med. Voc., Fasciculus, a handful, as of flowers, leaves, roots. 

c. Anat. " A bundle of fibres, chiefly applied to 
nerve Structures’ (Wagstaffe). 

1713CHESELDKN AlwizA Introd.(2726)3 Nerves are Fasciculi 
of cylindrical fibres. 2797 M. Baillie Morb. Anat. (2807) 21 
The fasciculi of the muscular fibres, 1882 Mivart Cat 125 
Each fasciculus being furnished by a membranous envelope. 


2. * Fascicle 2 . 

2844 Lingard Anglo-Sax, Ck. (1858) I. vii. 281 He 
collected entire psalms . . in eight separate fasciculi. 287a 
Ellacombe CJu Bells Devon vii. 161 An elegant folio fasci- 
culus descriptive of the bell and shrine, 1880 Atheneetim 
29 May 699 We have received the first fasciculus of a new 
monthly periodical in Hebrew. 

t Fascma*de® Obs. rare. [f. Fascine + -ade : 
cf. stockade, palisade.} (?) A defensive work com- 
posed of fascines. 

1736 Lediard Marlborough HI. 271 A Bridge of Hurdles 
and Planks, .by which their Fascinades were join’d. 

tFascimag©- Obs. rare’"K [b.. f.fascinage, 
f. fascine ; see Fascine .tA] *= prec. 

1715 Lond. Gas. No. 5347/1 4 of the Fascinage 

had been torn away by the Rhine. 

Fascinate (f3e*sm/?>t). [f. L. fascimt- ppl. 

stem of fascindre to enchant, f. fascinum spell, 
witchcraft. Cf. ¥. fasciner.} 

f 1. trans. To affect by witchcraft or magic ; to 
bewitch, enchant, lay under a spell. Oh. 

2598 B. Jonson AV. Man in Hum. iv. ix, I was fascinated, 
by Jupiter: fascinated: but I will be unwitch’d, and 
reveng’d, by law. 2622-52 Burton Anat. Mel. i. ii. ni. ii. 
96 Why do witches and old women, fascinate and bewitch 
children? 2657 Tomlinson Renou*s Disp. 208 Such as,, 
promise to fascinate and cure stinking breaths. 

2. t a. To cast a spell over (a person, animal, 
etc.) by a look ; said esp. of serpents, b. In later 
use disconnected from the notion of witchcraft : To 
deprive of the power of escape or resistance, as 
serpents are said to do through the terror produced 
by their look or merely by their perceived presence. 

1642 J. Jackson True M%>ang. T. 1. 17 Man is a. . Basilisk 
..fascinating with an envious eye the prosperity of his 
neighbour. 2845 Todd & Bowman Physiol. Anat. L xii, 
390 The serpent fascinates its prey, apparently by the power 
of his eyes. 2848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 582 James., 
remained at Whitehall, fascinated . . by the greatness and 
nearness of the danger, and unequal to the exertion of 
either struggling or flying. 2857 H. Reed Lect. En^. 
Poets II. xii. 224 The pet dove of the castle fascinated m 
the forest by a serpent. 

3. fig. t a. To enslave (the faculties), the judge- 
ment of (a person) {ph.), b. To attract and 
retain the attention of (a person) by an irresistible 
influence, c. Now usually, To attract and ‘ hold 
spellbound’ by delightful qualities; to charm, 
enchant. 

a. 2652 Reliq, Wotion, Disp. Buckhnutf Essex 54 A cer- 
tain innate wisdom and vertue . .with which he. .fascinated 
all the faculties of his incomparable master. 2^789 Bentham 
Princ. Legist, xviii. § 44 note, Aristotle, fascinated by the 
prejudice of the times, divides mankind into , . freemen and 
..slaves. 

b* *847 Emerson Repr. Men, Napoleon Wks. (Bohn) I. 
378 He delighted to fascinate Josephine . . in a dim-lighted 
apartment by the terrors of a fiction. 286a Burton Bk. 
HumeritZSi) iii Theeye of the Ancient Mariner fascinated 
the wedding guest. 

c. 2815 Moore Lalla R. (1824) 30 Illum’d by a wit that 
would fascinate sages. 1832 Lyiton Eugene A, I. v, The 
gay Ellinor was fascinated into admiration. 2874^ Morley 
Compromise (1886) 23 They so fascinated the imagination., 
that [etc.]. 

absol. 2875 Emer.son Lett. ^ Soc. Aims, Eloquence Wk$, 
(Bohn) in. 289 This power [eloquence] .. fascinates and 
astonishes. 

Fascinated (fm’sin^ted), ppl a. [f. prec. + 
-ed L] In senses of the vb. 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Fascinated, bewitched,^ 2768 
Sterne Sent, yourn, (1775) 1 . 56 {Paris) Tilting at jt like 
fascinated knights. 28x0 Southey Kehama v. xii, Her 
fascinated eyes. 2827 — Life (1850) IV. 233 Are they ren- 
dered ab.sj3lutely helpless by fear, like a fascinated bird ? 

Fascinating (fae*sin<?*tiq),///. a. [f. as prec. 
+ -iNO ’f] 'rhat fascinates, in senses of the vb. 
Now chiefly, Irresistibly attractive, charming. 

2648 W. Mountacue Devout Ess. 1. xix, § 5. 353 'Such 
: temptations and fascinating vanities. 2794 Sullivan P"mi/ 
Nat. L 9 Bewitching and fascinating flowers. 2869 J. 
Martineau Ess, IL iii M. Cousin’s fascinating , lectures 
on the history of philosophy. 

Hence I'a scinatiugly adv. 

183s Tails Mag. II. 538 Our enamel smilingly and 
fa.scinatingly displayed. 2870 Temple Bar Mag. XXIX. 
191 Heroine.s. . lovely, .and fascinatingly attired. 

Fascination (fiesint'^-Jan'l. [ad. L. fascind^ 
fidn-em, n. of action f. fascindre to Fascinate.] 

1. The casting of a spell ; sorcery, enchantment ; an 
instance of this, a spell, incantation. Ohs. exc. Hist. 

2605 Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. xi. § 3. 46 Fascination is the 
power and act of Imagination intensiue vpon other bodies. 
2625 Crooks Body of Man 60 We deny that fa.scination or 
bewitching is done onely by sight. 2626 Dovu^k Serm. 
cxxxix. V. 488 When Elijah used that holy Fascination 
upon Elisha to spread hi.s mantle over him, i68x Glanvill 
Sadducismns i. 1 The odd Pheenomena of Witchcraft and 
Fascination. 2702 C. Mather Magn, Chr. h iv. (1852)66 
They began to su.spect that the Indian sorcerers had laid 
the place under some fascination. 1855 Smedley Occult 
Sciences 204 A belief in Fascination, .appears to have been 
very generally prevalent in most ages and countries. 

•fb. The state of being under a spell. Obs. 

^ 2652 J. 'FIrkak'eI Agrippd's Occ. Philos, tox Fascination 
is a binding, which comes from the spirit of the Witch, 
through the eyes of him that is bewitched, entering to his 

I heart, 2767 Fawkes Theocritus vi. note, Ihe antients 
imagined that spitting in their bosoms three times,. would 
prevent fascination. 
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2. The action and the faculty of fascinating their 
prey attributed to serpents, etc. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 219 They [Rattle Snakes] 
are supposed to have the power of fascination in an eminent 
degree. 1848 hyrvovi Harold i. i, The fascination of the 
serpent on the bird held her mute and frozen. 

b. The State of being so fascinated. 

1831 Brewster Nat. Magic iii. (1833)43 Mrs. A. described 
herself as at the time sensible of a feeling like what we 
conceive of fascination. 

3. Fascinating quality ; irresistibly attractive 
inflfuence ; an instance or mode of this, 

1697 Evelyn Numisjn. ix. 301 Unaccountable Fascina- 
tion, or other material Quality of Mastering Spirits. 1784 
CowPEK 7'as^ VI. loi Some to the fascination of a name 
Surrender judgment hoodwinked, a 1806 K. White My 
own Charac.igz vaRem. (1816) I. 29, 1, .can't withstand you 
know whose fascination.^ 1816 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 
209 A Frenchwoman . . will ever be felt, .to be a creature of 
fascination. 1843 Prescott Mexico (1820' 1. 185 The career 
thus thrown open had all the fascinations of a desperate 
hazard. 1847 Emerson Repr.Men Wks. (Bohn) 1. 283 Like 
a master . . drawing all men by fascination into tributaries. 
j86o Hawthorne Transjonn. I. xix. 203 That perilous 
fascination which haunts the brow of precipices. 

Pascinative (fse’sin^'tiv), a. [f. Fasciitatezi. 
+ -iVE.] Disposed or tending to fascinate, 

1855 Bailey Mystic g6 Vipers. .That fascinative seek the 
tender breasts Of wilful maids, and sing their souls to 
sleep. 1874 M. Collins Transmigr. I. vu. 119, I acknow- 
ledged Lady Diana’s marvellous fascinative force. 

Fascinator (fse-sindttoj). [a. L. fascinator, 
agent-n. f. fascindre to Fascinate. Cf. F. fas- 
cinateur.’l One who fascinates, a. A magician, 
b. A charming or attractive person, 

a. 1750 tr. Leonardus* Mirr. Stones 52 Nor does this 
happen merely from the sight, but from — the soul of the 
kscinator. jBQz Lytton Sir. Story II. 147 The dread 
Fascinator from whom it had been taken. 

b. 1838 Dickens NicA. Nick, xvii, The demdest little 
fascinator in all the world. 1885 Mabel Collins Prettiest 
IVom. i, Sacha was considered an irresistible fascinator. 

Fascinatress (fss-sin^tres). [f. prec. + -ESS. 
Cf. ^ . fascinatricei\ A fascinating woman. 

1:878 H. James Daisy Miller ‘She’s an enchantress .. 

a charmer , I said, * a fascinatress 

Fascine (fesrn), sb. Also 8 fachine, 9 facine. 
[a. fascine, ad. L. fasclna, i.fascis a bundle.] 

1. Mil. A long cylindrical faggot of brush or 
other small wood, firmly bound together at short 
intervals, used in filling up ditches, the construction 
of batteries, etc. Usually in//. 

a 1688 Sir T. Morgan Relat. Progr. France (1609) 14 The 
major-general . . ordered the two battalions . . each man to 
take up a long fascine upon their musquets and pikes;. 1692 
Lond, Gaz. No. 2807/2 Orders are given to provide a great 
number of Fascine.s, m order to .storm the Castle of Ebern- 
burg. 1776 C. Lee in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) I. 
158 'They are employed in making fascines, .for constructing 
three redoubts. i8ox Wellington in Gurw. Des^. 1. 361 
They ought to be provided with facines to fill a part of the 
ditch ^ 1880 Kinglake Crimea VI, ix. 241 Of round-shot, 
of gabions and fascines, 

b. ti'ansf. in various non-military uses, esp. in 
Civil Engineering. 

171a E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 412 He.. made a Sort of 
floating Island of Fascines, Earth, and other Materials, 
i7:M Pres. State Rnssia 1, 351 A large Dike or Peer made 
of Fachines and Earth. 185a Burnell Rudim. Hydraulic 
Engineeringii. 94 The lower part of the majority of wooden 
jetties is.. covered either by a mass of concrete, of loose 
stones, or of fascines, x866 Lee tr. KellePs Lake Dwell. 
Switz. 70 The upper beds of fascines . . lock into one another 
at the ends and form one continuous mass. 

2. transf. and Jig. 

1844 H. Rogers Ess, (i860) III. 121 This fascine of cita- 
tions . . is in truth nothing to the purpose. 1870 H. Mac- 
millan Bible 7'eack, iv. 70 The pine is a natural fascine or 
fortification against the ravages of the elements. 

3. alt rib. a. Suitable for fascines, as fascine- 
stick, b. Consisting or made of fascines, as 
fascine-battery, -bridge, -platfomi ; fascine -dwell- 
ing, a lacustrine habitation supported on fas- 
cines ; hence fascine-dweller ; fascine-horse (see 
quot.). 

1748 Smollett Rod. Rand, xxxin. fi8o4> 213 A body of 
sailors who made themselves masters of.. the ^fascine 
batterie.s. 1857 S. OsBOm Cuedak xii. 150 When clearing 
away the jungle to construct the fascine battery, 1796 
Stedman.S'iwwwI. iv. 82 To throw a'*‘'fascine bridge over 
the marsh. x88a R. Munro Anc. Scot. Lake-dwellings 12 
The civilisation of the ^fascine-dwellers. 1866 Lek_ tr. 
KellePs Lake Dwell. Switz. 69 Tlie *fascine dwelling.s 
seem only to have been adopted in lakes of small depth and 
extent. 1859 F. A. Griffiths Ar il. Man. fed. 9) 254 
A *fascine 7iorse is formed with two pickets, .driven about 
I foot obliquely into the ground, so as to cross each other 
at right angles 2 feet above the surface of the earth; and 
they are fastened together at their point of meeting with 
cord. 1866 Lee tr. Kellef^s Lake Dwell. Smoltz. 72 This 
gentleman . . noticed , . parts of a *fascine platform.^ 1870 
Dail^ News 18 Oct, The country ,, affording withies for 
binding and *fasci.ne sticks to any extent 

Hence rasci'ue v. trans. to fill up with fas- 
cines. 

1870 Daily News 29 Nov., The pioneers had .. fascined 
the track. 

Fascimery (fsesrnari). [f. Fascine jA-b -EEY.] 
(See quot.) 

1856 Brees Tertns Arckit. etc.. Fascinery, B.Azs.cxv^ixovi 
of cradling or hurdle- work, employed to retain earth. 


+ Fa'SCinous, Q>. Ohs, rare. [f. L. fascin-wn 
witchcrait + -ous.] ‘Caused or acting by witcU- 
craft or enchantment ’ (J.), 

1666 G, Harvey Morb. Angl. xix. (1672) 38, I shall not 
here undertake the task of discussing the possibility of fas- 
cinous Diseases. 

t Pase« Ohs. [ad. L. (Vulg.) phase, a. Heb. 
rjDS) pe'salt passover.] The passover. 

1388 Wychf Ex. xii. 21 Take a beeste by 3oure meynees 
and offre 50 fase [138a paske]. Ibid, 43 This is the religioun 
of fase [1383 phask]. 

Fase, obs. form of foes, pi. of Foe. 

+ Pa*sel, Obs.^^. Insfasylle, [f. next] A 
ravelling, a shred. 

1440 Proi7tp. Parv. 150/ 2 Fasylle of a clothe (or other lyke, 
r.\fractillus. 

t Fa'sel, V. Ohs. rare. Also 6 fasyll, 7 fazle. 
[Cf. Ger. faselen, Du. vezelen, cogn. with OE. fees 
Fas.] intr. To ravel. Also, io fasel out. 

rx44o Promp. Para. 150/2 Facelyn as clothys (faselyn 
P.), villo. 1530 Palsgr. 546/1 My sleeve is fasylled. 1643 
T. Goodwin Child of Light 58 Which hath fazled and 
entangled this controversy. 

tFasels, sb. pi. Ohs. Fonns: 6 faselles, 
facilles, 7 pbaselles, faceles, fasells, fesels, 7- 
fasels. [ad. L. faseoli, pi. of faseolus in same 
sense. Cf. OF. faselesi] a. Chick pease: see 
Chick-pea. b. Kidney-beans : see Bean 3. 

1558-68 Warde tr.^ Alexis* 71 a, A kind of litle 
graine called in halinei faseoli, in Englishe facilles and 
cyche peason. 1562 Turner Herbal n. 86 a, Phasiolus may 
be called in Englishe faselles untill we can fynd a better 
name for it. 1601^ Holland PliJty I. 496 The Pulse named 
Dolychos, which is Fasels or Kidney beanes. 1616 Surfl. 
& yihBxxi. Country Farme 147 Fasels or long Pease. 1628 
May Virgil's Georg, r. 247 DLsdain not Fesels, or poor Vech 
to sow, 1693 Urquhart Rabelais in. viiL 68 Pease, Beans, 
Fasels [etc.]. 

Fasll (fej*), sb.'^ Sc. and north, dial. [f. Fash 
vX\ Trouble, vexation ; bother, inconvenience ; 
abo, something that gives trouble. I'o fake {the) 
fash : to take (the) trouble, to be at the pains. 

1794 Burns Addr. to Toothache iv, Of a’ . . The tricks o' 
knaves, or fash o' fools, Thou bear’st the gree. 1808 Eliz. 
Hamilton Cottagers of Glenburnieizli, 2) 150 We have never 
ta’en the fash to put it by. 18x6 Scott Old Mart, iv, 

‘ Clergy and captains can gie an unco deal o' fash in thae 
times. ’ 1832-53 Whistle-binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. iii. x 1 1 Weel 
kennin’ it [cash] only wad breed me mair fash. 1855 
Robinson Whitby (floss.. Fash, trouble, inconvenience, 
x86x Ramsay Remin. Ser. ii. 175 When there’s ony fash or 
trouble, The deevil a thing you’ll do at a’. 1868 G. Mac- 
donald R. Falconer II. 252, ‘ I didna think ye wad hae 
ta’en sae muckle flash.’ 

FasJl (fsej), sbl^ dial, Pvar. of Fas, OE.ysej.] 
A fringe ; anything resembling a fringe. 

It is doubtful whether the first quot belongs here : the 
word might be a. .faisse'. — "L. fascia band, 

1558 Richmond.^ Wills (Surtees) XXVI. 128 A fashe of 
silke and sewed wdthe gold. 1847-78 in Halliwell. 1877 
Holderness Gloss., Fash, the long hair of a horse’s legs. 

b. dial. The tops of caiTOts, turnips or mangolds. 

C1750 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) Lane. Dialed Gloss., 

Fash, the tops of turnips, etc. 1847 in Halliwell. 

c. A rough edge or ridge left on nails, cast 
bullets, etc. 

1831 J. Holland Rtanuf. Metal I. 215 The perfection of 
cut nails, consists principally in the shank being, .free from 
fash. Ibid.^ 335 The teeth [of the saw] are severally filed to 
a sharp point, and the wi^ edges, or fash . . completely 
removed. 1867 Smyth Saiiods Word-bk., Fash, the mark 
left by the moulds upon cast bullets. 1888 Sheffield Gloss., 
Fash, a burr or roughness on anything. 

Hence T&sh a., hairy. 

1877 Holderness Gloss., ‘ His legs is varry fash.' 

Fasb. (fsej)i Chiefly Sc. and north, dial. 
Also 6-7 fascb(e, fashe (?6 faoli). [a. OFr, 
fascher i^x. fdcher)I\ 

1 . trans. To afflict, annoy, trouble, vex. Also, to 
give trouble to, bother, weary. Also rejl. and To 
fash ends beard, head, thumb : to take trouble. 

1533 Bellenden Livy V. (1822) 393 The Veanis war sa 
fasdnit be continuall ambicioun and desire of honouris. 1556 
J. Heywood Spider i^.lvii, 128 Behold . . How thordin- 
ance lieth flies fer and ner to fach. .how euerie peece . . Hath 
a spider gonner with redy fired mach. 1637 Rutherford 
Lett, cxlv. (1862)1. 342 Fash Christ (if I may speak so) and 
importune Him. 1723 Wodrow Corr. (1843) III. 45 Be not 
fashed if you miss a letter. 1725 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. ni. ii. 
Howe'er I get them, never fash your beard. 1823 Galt 
Entail HI. ii. 21 Ne'er fash j^our head wi' your father’s 
dodrums. ^ 1824 Scott Redgauntlei Let. xi, ‘ Never fash 
yoursel' wf me. .but look to jmurser.* 1861 Ramsay Re7nin, 
Ser. n. 125 What gars your horse’s tail wag that way? it's 
fashed wi a wakeness. 187X C. Gibbon Lack of Gold ii, 
He . . never fashed his thumb about Ws debt. 1874 Helps 
Soc. Press, iv, (1875) 60 People fash themselves about - . dim 
and distant dangers. 1876 Whitby Gloss, S. v., ‘ Deeant fash 
your beard anent it.' 

2 . intr. fox ref. To weary, be annoyed ; to bother 
or trouble oneself ; to take trouble. Const, of. 

3:585 James I. Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 74 Then woundred I . , 
how they did them selfis so farr begyle, To fashe of tyme, 
1597 Montgomerie Cherrie ^ Sloe 597 Of ourfellowschip 
i sou fasche. //zi/. 1435 For feir folk maun not fash. i7ax 
J . Kelly Collect. Scot. Proverbs 390 You soon fash of a good 
office, a x8io Tannahill Poems (1846) 70 Wha. .wad fash 
I to scribble. Expecting scorn for a’ his trouble ? jBzt Galt 
A nn. Parish Dalmailing 229 The dinner was a little longer 
I of being on the table than usual, at which he began to 


fash. 1886 Stevenson Kidnapped xs'm, 178 ‘They di(3nae 
stop to fash with me ! * 

Hence Fashed,///, a. Troubled, worried. 

1597 Montgomerie L he^rie ^ SlaezgS The mair I wrestlit 
with the wynd, The faschter still myself I fynd. 

Fast (fiej), dial. [f. Fash sb.^] To cut 
off the tops (of turnips, etc.). 

i83a La77C. Gloss., Fash, to pare, to cut off. 1884 Chesh. 
Gloss., Fashing turnips is generally done by piecework. 
Fasten* Sc. Also fesben, fosben. [pa. pple. 
of Fetch z^.] 

X768 Ross Helenore iii. 123 Just as their ain, she’s fasben 
up, an’ ta’en For Dick’s ae dather, now by ilka ane. 

Fasbery (fe-Jeri). Sc. and noidh. Also 6 
fascherie, -ery,(fascbrie,fasbrie), 7-9 fasberie. 
[ad. O'^ .fascherie (^x.fdcherie), t fascher {fdcher) 
to Fash, J Annoyance, trouble, w xati on, worry ; 
also something that causes worry, rare in pi. 

1553 Q. Kennedy Cofnpend. 7'ractlve, We geve nocht occa- 
sioun of fascherie to the Redare. i6._. in Poet. Misc. (1S45) 33 
My niuse began to tire. Through daily faschery of my owne 
affaires. zj:i6o3MontgomerieA>/z7z. v.3 Withfrostisoffashrie 
frozen is that heet. 1621 Molle Caj/zerar. Lir/. Lihr. nr. vi. 
167 Fence the mind from the fasheries and troubles that 
molest it. 1725 Wodrow Corr. (1843) III, 173 Nobody gives 
you so much fashery_. 1820 Scott Moziasi. iv, You kirk- 
folk make .sic a fasherie. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Faskery, all 
kinds of ‘ botheration '. 1882 Stevenson Meft 4* Bks. 389 
Not without some cross and fashery of mind and body. 

FasMon (fse*Jm), F orms ; 4 facioun, -nn(e, 

4- 5 fesoun (4 -zo.un), 4-6 Sc. fassoun, (-s)sowne), 

5- 6 facion(e, -cyon, -oun, (-ssion, -oun, 
-s)syoii(e, 5 fasceon, -sebyoun, 6 facon, -son, 
-sson(e, fastyon, fachion, -scyon, -sbin, 
-ssbon, -s)sbyon, -szsbion, fayssyon'), 6- 
fasbion. [a. OF. fa^on, fazo 7 t, CNF. fachon 
(mod.Fr. fafOJt) = Ti\ faisso, \t, faziofie (the Sp. 
faccion is of learned origin) :—L. yizir/zJzz-m, n. of 
action i.facere to malce : see Faction ^<5.] 

Fl. The action or process of making. Hence, 
the ‘making* or workmanship as an element in 
the value of plate or jewelleiy. Obs. 

X463 Mann, l^-Ho?iseh. Exp. 154 Ffbr the fasyon of the 
same schene, v. marc. X57S-6 Act 18 Ellz. c. 15 This they 
[Goldsmythes] take not above the rate of xij d. for the ounce 
of Golde (besides the fashion). 1590 Shaks. Cont. A'm iv. 
i. 29 The. .chargefull fashion . . doth amount to three odde 
Duckets more. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. P'r, Acad, n, 393 
Of the fashion of a cbilde in the wombe, and how the 
members are framed. 1664 Pepys Diary (iByg) III. 62 They 
judge the fashion to be worth above sj.per oz. more. X761-2 
Hume Hut. Eng. (1806) III. App. iii. 630, 14 or 15 thousand 
pounds weight [of silver plate], which, besides the fashion, 
would be [etc.]. 

2. Make, build, shape. Hence, in wider sense, 
visible characteristics, appearance. Said both of 
material and of immaterial things, arrh. f Out of 
fashion : out of shape. 

Some of the earlier instances may belong to 2 c. 

«i3oo Cursor M. zcfgkz(<C<At.) Fair in faciun for to sei, 
Z- X320 Sir Beues Me wolde henke be his fasoun, pat 
hit were Beues of Hamtoun. C1350 Will. Palerne 402 
Aderedamisele..ofalle fasoun he fairest. 14.. Tundale's 
Vis. 2062 A crowne Off gold that was of semyly faschyown. 
X440 Promp. Parv. tsojz Fassyone, or factyone, forme of 
makynge, jornta, fomiefactura. formefadio. c 15x1 xst 
Eng, Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 35/1 There be dyuers 
people of fason in our lande.. there be people that haue 
the body of a man and the hede lyke a dogge. 1526 
Tindale Lzike xii. 56 Ye can skyll of the fassion of the erth, 
and of the skye. 1551 Robinson tr. More's Utop.i, (Arb.) 
31 Vnder the line equinoctiall. .all thynges bee. .out of fas- 
syon, and comelinesse. 1562 Turner Herbal 11. 85 a, 
Phalaris..hath a sede. .whyte in fasshon. 1581 Mui. caster 
Positiofis XXX. (1887) III If the infirmitie in fashion be 
casuall . . exercise . . will make that straight, which was 
croked. 1611 Bible Luke ix. 29 'ihe fashion of his coun- 
tenance was altered. 1615 Crooke Body of Mn^t 20 He 
inquireth into the nature and fashion of euery Bone, a i66t 
Fuller IVorlhles {xB^o) II. 261 This county, in fashion, is 
like a bended bow. 17^ Cowper 7'ask i. 21 A ma.s.sy slab, 
in fashion square or round. 1793 Burke Rem. Policy Allies 
Wks. 1842 1. 59X The fashion of some constitution which 
suited with their fancies. 1865 Swinburne Poems bf Ball., 
Before Partmg 21, 1 know.. The fashion of fair temples 
tremuloiLs With tender blood. 1^7 L. Morris Epic Hades 
II. 221, I knew not The fashion of his nature. 

b. Spoken of as an attribute, that may be im- 
parted and possessed ; form as opposed to matter. 

1576 Lambarde Peramh. KentixB'zS) p. v, The craftesman 
that bringeth it to fashion. 1577 1^* Googe HeresbacRs 
\ Hztsb. IV. (1586) 185b, The.. common sort [of bees] when 
they begin to have fashion, are called Nimphes. 1594 'T. B. 
La Primaud. hr, Acad. ii. 3^4 The seede . . receiueth 
not fa.shion presently vpon the conception, but reinaineth 
for a time without any figure. 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. 7'reat. 
897 When wee have matter, wee can give fashion : thou 
gavest a being to the matter, without forme, 
t C. Face, features, Obs. 

[A very common use in OF. ; perh. associated wlth/rcz.] 

c 1300 Cursor M. 21319 (Cott.) Matheu o man he has 
facium, Luce has of ox. Z1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode m. 
xxxviii. (1869) 155 She shadwde hire visage and hire facioun 
vnder hire hood. 

3. A particular make, shape, style, or pattern. 
Somewhat arch. 

c 1325 Song Merci 41 in E. E. P, (1862) X19, I made l>e 
Mon . .Of feture liche myn owne fasoun. a 1450 Zz Morte 
Arth. 2531 Galeis grete of fele fasowne. 152a Bziry Wills 
(Camden) 116 A quarte wyne pott of the olde fasshon. _ 1576 
Fleming Panopl. Epist. 299 Two standing cuppes of silver. 
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dilfeving from fhe fashion of this time. i6ii Traml. 

Fref. g The very Romane Seruice was of two fashions, the 
New fashion, and the Old. 1699 Damwer F&y. II. 1. 62 
Besides, our fa.shions of Utensils differ mightily from theirs. 

1714 J. Fortescue-Aland /y*yC Foi’iescw's Abg. ^ Lint. 
Mm. 32 The Author, .puts in hi.s Franco-Germaniek, of the 
Latin fashion. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 464 A limited 
monarchy after the modern fashion. 184^ Jam.es Woodman 
iv, Spreading out at the edges in the fa.shion of a basin. 

h. esp. with xefereiice to attire: a particular 
^cut’ or style. Cf. 8 c, 9 . 

S529 Suffilic. io King (E.E.T.S.) 52 Somtymeca^pe, som- 
t3nn,e hooae ; nowe the Frenshe fasshyon, nowe the Spanyshe 
fas.shyon. x 6 oS Shaks. Lear in. vi, 84, I do not like the 
fashion of your garments. a 1674 Clarendon Snr:i. 
Leviaik. 11676) 81 To wear his Clothes of that fashion which 
he likes best 1838 Lytton Alice 6 Her dress, .of no very 
modern fashion. 

f c. A device, material or immaterial. Oh, 

*560 Whitehorne Arte Warre (1573) hija, Against this 
fashion they haue used to make a fashion like tinto a paire 
of sheres. tss? Montgomerie Cherrk^ Sloe 1363 Se first 
quhat fashion may be fund To pacific his pains. 

4:, Kind, soil. Now rare. Also f In fashion to : 
of a kind to. 

^ 2562 Turner Herbal ii. 73 b, Suche fasshon of figure is not 
in a Mirt-berry. ispi Shaks, Tvso Gent, v. iy,^ 6r Thou 
friend of an ill fashion, 1596 — Merck. V. i. ii, 23 This 
reason is not in fashion to choose me a hu.sbarid. 1608 — 
Per. IV. ii. 84 Gentlemen of all fa.shions. 2611 Cotgr., 
Panier. .a fashion of Trunke made of Wicker. 1874 Morley 
Compromise 87 Consider the difference between these 
two fashions of compromise. 

6 . Manner, mode, way, esp, in AfUr^ '\of in^ 
■f on^ this, such a, my, his, tic. fashion, rare in pi. 

13. . E. E. A Hit, P. A. 1100, & coronde wern alle of be 
same fasoun. 137S Barbour Brztce xvii. 300 Pal5eonis Be 
stentit on syndry fassownys. «ri489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymoft xiv. 351 To hevy a bourdon for to lede of this 
facyon. 1539 in Vicar/s Anat, {1888) App, iii, 173 n’hey] 
passed through the Cytle in good ordre after A warlike 
facion. 1567-83 Sempill Ball, 08 Ay selling caill, The best 
fa.ssoun I may. 2602 Sh.aks. Hant, 1. iii. 211 He hath im- 
portun’d me with loue, In honourable fashion. 2633 
Bp, Hall Hard Texts 358 We doe, in all fashion.s of sorrow 
bemoane ourselve.s. 2^4 tr. Scuderfs Curia Pol 7, I 
have governed my Subjects in .such a fashion that [etc,]. 

1715 De Foe Fam. Instruct, i. v. ti84i) I. 109 After quite 
another fa.shion. 1822 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Distant Corr.., 
Subjects serious in themselves, but treated after my fashion, 
non-seriou.$Iy. i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. viii. 58 In aigzag 
fashion . .1 continued to ascend. 

b. 111 depreciatory After, in, a or some 

fashion : somehow or another, in a sort, tolerably, 
not too well. 

1614 Bp. Hall Recoil Treat. 4sg Wliom yet Rome har- 
bors, and, in a fashion, graces. 18^ G. Macdonald Ann. 

g ,Neigm. 1.(1878)5 Work., which I can do after some 
shion, 1869 Trollope He Kn&iv xvi. (,1878) 89 Provid- 
ence, .has made me a lady after a fa.shion. 
fe. A method of doing anything. Oh, 

2556 Aurelio^ I sab. fi6o8) K viij, And this is the fachone 
be the whiche al the reames and dominion.s . . I presently 
do posseade, have beane gotten, B. Googs HeresbacEs 
Hush, 1. (1586) 42 b, To wynnowe it after the olde tehion 
with the winde. 1614 Bp. ^A.vL Recoil, Treat. 404 To say 
nothing of the fashion of their Cures- 2674 Skill 

Mus. I. xi. 39 A good fa.shion of singing. 1743 Land. ^ 
Country Breiu.y., (ed. 2) 134 He would I believe alter his 
Mind and Fashion. 

6 . Mode of action, bearing, behaviour, demeanour, 

* air’. Now rare. 

2447 Bokenham Seyniys (Roxb.) 29 Be what similat 
facyoun Meche peple to his favour he drew, ni 2535 More 
De Quai. Koz/iss. Wks. 76/1 With som good grace and 

f leasant fashion. 2601 ? Marston PasquU 4- Kath. i. 237 
le. .takes a whiffe with gracefull fashion. 2719 D’Urfey 
Pills (1872) IV. 304 She keeps her cruel Fashion. 2^1 
Thackeray Eng. Hum, ii. (1858) 81 With such a grace, with 
auch a fa.shion. 

b. pi. Action!», gestures, * ways h Now rare. 
2569 J. Rogers GL Godly LonejS^ With spiteful w'ordes 
and wanton fiishions. ^ 25^ North Plufarck (j6j6) 28 He 
. .gave hiimself in fashions to be somewhat like a Tyrant. 
2605 Bacon Adz/. Learn, n, ix. 37 Whose eyes do dwell on 
the faces and fashions. 2852 Mrs. Stowe Umle 7 Pm\s C. 
XXX vi, He shall beg my pardon, and promise better fashions. 

1 7. Outward action or ceremony; a mere form, 
pretence. Oh. exc. in Sc. phrase, To make fashion ; 
to make a show, pretend. 

2572 Golding Cal-vin on Ps. xl. 7 Worshipping God 
slyghtly for fashyonsake. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. vr, i, i 3 
Thou but leadest this fashion of thy mallice To the last 
houre of act. 1637 Rutherford Lett. No. 119 (1862) L 
296 The memory of his love maketh me think Christ’s 
glooms are but for the fashion. 2653 Urquhart Rabelais 
11. xxii, Panurge made the fashion^ of driving them [L e. 
dogs] away. 1816 Scott An/ iq, xvi. He- .only just pits a 
bit on the plate to make fashion. 

8 . A prevailing custom, a current usage ; esp. one 
characteristic of a particular place or period of time. 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxvi. 544 A knighte . . 
presented, .a fayr knyff, after the facyon of the londe. 1583 
Stubbes Ab/is. "Dvi}, How unseemelie. . a fashion 

that is, let the wise judge, ^ 2599 Shaks. Muck Ado i. i. 98 
The fashion of the world is to auold cost. 2614 Ep. Hall 
Recoil. Trent. 870 Ingenuously* as his fashion is. ^ 2764 
Goldsm. Trav, 279 The mind still turns where shifting 
fashion draws. 1814 Scxm Ld. of Isles m. xxiv, Let eve^ 
man Follow the fashion of his clan 1 1821 J. Q- Adams in 
C. Davies Meir. Syst. in. {1871) 125 The old fashion of 140 
gallons,. to the butt.. was thep restored. « 1839 Praed 
Poems (1864) I. 366 New follies come, new faults, new 
fashions. 1876 Mozley Unit/, Serm, 1. 7 As a fashion of 
thought the idea. .has. .passed away. 


*|‘b. In pi. often Manners and customs’ f of 
nations), * ways ’ (of men) ; chiefly in phrases. To 
know, learn, see {the) fashions. Oh. 

155s Waterman {title') The fardle of facions. 2599 
Minsheu Dial. Sp. Eng. (1623) 36, I will dye and hv^ 
with thee Peter, for thou knowest fashions. 165S-9 burton s 
Diary 11828) IV. 164 Any that come among you to see 
fashions. az7x6 South Ser/u. (1737) VI. v. 196 To see the 
country, and to learn fashions (as the word goes). 2722 
Strype Eccl. Mem. II. il v. 287 The klng_ had sent him 
(Barnaby Fitz-Patric] thither to remain in hLs [the French 
king’s] court to learn fashions. 

c. spec, with regard to apparel or personal 
adornment. 

2547 Booede Introd. Knowl, xiv, (1S70) 159, I wyll not 
chaunge my olde fathers fiishy on. 1576 Pettie Pal. Plec ^ . , 
New fashions in cutting of beardes. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Bhr. 
in, ii. 72 ’Tis some od humor pricks him to this fashion, Vet 
oftentimes he goes but meane apparel’d. 1654 WnriLOCK 
Zootomia 225 Fashions crosse the Seas as oft as the Packet 
Boat. 2713 Steele Guardian No. 20 ? 4 An opportunity 
to introduce fashions amongst our young gentlemen. 2833 
Ht. Marttneau Brooke Farm viii. 105 To dress themselves 
in Miss Black’s fashions. 2859 Jephson Brittany xv. 241 
A tall stout man, dressed in country fashion. 1865 Wright 
Hist. Caricature vi. (1875) During the feudal ages, the 
fashions in France and England were always identical. 

9. Conventional usage in dress, mode of life, etc., 
esp. as observed in the upper circles of society ; 
conformity to tbis usage. Often personified, or 
quasi-personified. 

(The first quot. may belong to a or 6.) . „ , . , 

2602 Shaks. Ham. iii. i. 16 1 Ihe glasse of Fashion, and 
the mould of Forme. 2632 Lithgow 'PrasK v 205, I am . . 
become a courtly Tobacconist ; more for fashion then tor 
liking. 1711 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) III. 288 The man of 
quality, .must, for fashion-.sake, appear in love. 2739 Cibber 
ApoL (1756] 1 . 7x Taste and fashion with u.s have always 
had wings, 1781 Cowper Expostulation 38 As Intrest 
blass'd knaves, or fashion fools. 2793 Bf.ddoes Catarrh 169 
To break the spell of Fashion would be an atchievement. 
1806 Med. Jrnl XV. 91 Fashion, that destroying angel. 
1829 Lytton Devereux 11. vii. Some better object to wor- 
ship than the caprkieuse of fashion. 2865 Pall Mall G. 

X Aug. lo/a Fashion and bon ton are by no means the same 
thing. 1893 Daily News 23 Apr. 3/5 Fashion is the all- 
absorbing .subject. , , . , , , , 

b. Fashionable people ; the fashionable world. 

2807-8 W. Irving Salmag. (1824 1 i6r Day.s. .When hprt 
met heart in fashion’s hall. 2873 Browning Red Lott. 
Ni.’Cap 125 Paris fashion’s blame. 

10. The fashion ; a. The mode of dress, etiquette, 
furniture, style of speech, etc., adopted in society 
for the time being. To lead, set the fashion ; to 
be an example in dress, etc., for others to follow. 
To be in the fashion : to adopt the accepted style. 

2;^ Grafton Chron. II. 34 A scarlet Robe with ahoode 
(as the fashion then was). 2601 ? Marston Pasquil/^ Kath. 
1. 276 Her loue is . . as vnconstant as the fashion. 2604 
Jas. I CoTinierbl. (Arb.l 105 It is come to be the fashion. 
2612 Rowlands Knaue of Haris x-^ Let vs haue standing 
Coilers, in the fashion. 2710 Steele Tatter No. 77 1* i 
Alexander the Great had a wry Neck, which made it 
the Fashion in his Court, to carry their Heads on one 
Side. 1762 Goldsm. Nash to Several persons qualified 
to lead the fashion both by birth and fortune. 2794 N elson 
in Nicolas Disp. (ed. 2) i. 474 It is the fashion to say it 
would have b^n difficult to make a breach. 1838 De 
Morgan Ess. Probab. Pref. 7 It was then very much the 
fashion., to publish results and conceal methods. 2840 
Dickens Bam. Rudge xvi, The fashion being of coui'se cet 
by the upper class. 

b. The person or thing that it is fashionable to 
admire or discuss. 

2790-1811 Combe Der/il upon Two Sticks (1817) II. 227, 
I should not be tempted to marry him, if he were not the 
fashion. 1824 Medwin Conmrs. Byron (1832) 1 . 55, I was 
the fashion when she first came out. 2837 Miss Mitford in 
L’Estrange Life III. v. 78 Another book . . is much the 
fashion. 

11. In, out of (the) fashion in, out of, vogue or 
customary use, esp. in polite society ; according or 
contrary to the customary rule or standard. Also 
To bring, come, grow into, go out of fashion. 

1601 Shaks. C. v. v, s Slaying is the word, It is 
a deed in fashion. 2602 — Alts Well 1. i. 170 Virginitie 
like an olde Courtier, weares her cap out of fashion. 1603 
Florio Montciigne (26321 505 The Hungarians did very 
ayailefully bring them [war-coaches] into fashion. x6o8 
W. Sclater Malachy {x6y>) 103 Sins, when they are grown 
into fa.shion, are swallowed up as no sins. 1614 Bi>, Hall 
Recoil. I'reat.Lkiii. Shall nothing but our soules be out of 
the fashion ? 2630 R. Johmoits Kingd. 4- Conimw, 55 I.et 
him . take heed, that the apparell be wearejs, be in fashion in 
the place where he resideth. 2719 D’Ukfey Pills (1872 V. 
154 Would you be a man in Fashion ? 1728 W. Cleland 
Let. Publisher Pope's Dunciad 29 Out of power, or out of 
fashion. 2782 PrexK'sn.iSH Corrupt. Chr.: Ii. ix. 157 Solitary 
pilgrimages were, .much in fashion- 2848 Macaulay Hist, 
Eng. I. 179 The decorous gravity which had been thirty 
wars before in fashion at Whitehall. ^ 2850 Tadt's Mag. 
XVII. 532 I Little dogs that had come into fashion. 2880 
Miss Braddon fust as / am vii, Aunt Dora’s gowns . . 
were always in the fashion. 

12. {Man, woman) of fashion : t a. (In early 
use often more ivWy of high, great, good fashion) 
Of high quality or breeding, of eminent social 
standing or repute. [Cf. sense 4 and OF. gens de 
{bomte) fa^oni] This gradually merges into the 
current sense b. That moves in upper-class society, 
and conforms to its rules with regard to dress, 
tsrpeuditure, and habits. 


c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xlyiii. 187 They . . defended 
theym vygoryously, a.s men of highe facion. 1597 Sir R. 
Cecil in'Eilis Orig. Lett. 1. 234 ill. 43 A Gemleman of 
excellent fashion. « 2618 Raleigh Apol.q It is strange 
that men of fashion and Gentlemen should sogroslybely their 
owne knowledge, c 1675 Househ. Ord. 354 Persons of good 
fashion . . that have a desire to see us at dinner. 1702 W. J. 
Bruy/ts Coy. Levant x. 37 Greeks of Fashion, who are not 
for herding with the Populace.^ 2752 Hume Ess. 4 7 'reat. 
41777) I, 204 Augustus was obliged, .to force men of fashion 
into the married state. 2755 E. Moore in PForld No. 152 
11772) ill- 278 A woman cannot be a woman qf fashion till 
she lias lost her reputation. 1766 Goldsm. Fic. W.xxi, In- 
timacy with people of the best fashion. 1800^ Mrs. Hervey 
Mourtray Fam. II. 76 A person of her fashion and figure. 
1824 Medwin Convers. Byron (183;:) II. 50, I was in 
favour with Brummell land that was alone enough to make 
a man of fashion 

13. attrih. and Cotnh. a. Simple attrib. 

1S29 Westm. Res/. XI. 399 I'his practice of blushing for 
unmodish friends . . belongs to the fashion-mania. 

•f b. Forming with preceding adj. a quasi-adj. 
or adjectival phrase. Obs. 

2677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. i. i. 4 What fashion Cloaths 
the Roman officers . . used. 2712 E. Cooke I 'oy. S. Sea 85 
I’he great Square, .has old Fashion Houses on the East and 
South Sides. 

c. Forming with a preceding sb. or adj. an 
adverbial phrase. Cf. -wise. 

[1494 Fabyan Chron, vn. 323 He had deuysed newe 
engyiies after towerre facion.]^ 2633 P. Fletcher Purple 
hi. IV, xxxii, Made like an Ivie leaf, broad-angle-fashion. 
2670 Narbokough f/-nl. in Acc. Scs/. Late Toy. 1. (1712)66 
Flint .stones, neatly made broad Arrow-fashion, 2720 Land. 
Gaz, No, 4748/4 A Silver Hungary Water Bottle Flask 
fashion gilt, 1721 Bailey, Capon Fashion [in Arche^], the 
same as Bob-tail. 2796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery xviii. 295 
Take the leg of a... small beef., and cut it ham-fa.shion. 
2809^x2 Mar. Edgeworth Absenttgix, Laying the outer- 
mo.st part of your feather this fashion next to your hook. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Conq.^x%q(i) L App. 624 I'he tardy 
bridal was done Christian fashion. 1886 R ( ’. Leslie 
paintePs Log 216 Picked up the puppy, holding it baby 
fashion in his arms. 

d. objective, as fa.diion following %h., fashion* 
fancying aclj. ; instrumental, as fashion fettered, 
fed adjs. 

2622 S, Ward Happin. Prod. (1627) 43 Sabbath-breaking, 
and fashion-following. 1647 Ward Simp. Colder 35 These 
fashion-fan.sying wit.s Are empty thinbrain’d sheik. 1784 
CowpF.R 7 'iroc. 779 Whom do I advise V ilie fashion-led. 
1887 Pall Mail O. 26 Sept. 21/2 Fashion-fettered fop.s, 

14. Special comb, : fashion-fly, Jig. one who 
sports in the beams of fashion ; fashion paper, 
a journal of fashionable life; fashion-pietnre, 
a representation of fashionable costumes ; fashion 
piece, ICaut. (see quots.); fashion plate, 
pictorial design showing the prevailing style or 
new style of dress’ (W.) ; fashion-timber, »«> 
fashiofl piece. Also Fashion-mongee. 

2868 Ld. Houghton Seiect.fr. Wks. 63 Many a careless 
*fashion-f1y. 1885 E. B. (?*ehard Waters Hercules xxx, 
She snatclied up the ^fashion-paper. 2884 Sat. Rev. 
14 June 780/2 'Fhe subject is a piere ^fashion-picture. 
1627 Capt. Smith 'Seaman's Gram, ii. 2 From it [the Stem- 
po.st] doth rise the two ^fashion peeces, like a paire of great 
homes. 1704 J, Harrls Lex. 7 'eekn., Fashion-pieces are 
those two Timliers which describe the breadth of the Ship 
at the Stern. 283a Marry at King's Own xHx, i^Iy . .fashion 
pieces were framed out. € 2850 Kudim. Navig, i Wealei 217 
Fashion^Pieces, the timbers , . fashioning the after-part of 
the ship in the plane of proje'ition, l>y terminating the 
breadth and forming the shape of the stern. 2864 Webster, 
^Fashion plate, 

FasMon (fai'J^^n), v. Forms: 5 facionn, 6 
facion, -yon, fation, fasshion, 7 fashon, 6 ™ 
fashion. [f. prcc. sb. ; cf, F.fafon/tcr.] 

1. trans. To give fashion or shape la ; to form, 
mould, shape (either a material or immaterial 
object). Also, 7b fashion out. 

2413 Lydg. Pilgr. S/mde iv. xxx. (143,7,) 78 'I’hat this 
statua be faciound duely and fourmed as it siiolde. <7x500 
Jl/elusine 50 Tentes. .so mcniayllously fat:yoncd. 2551 T. 
Wilson Logike (1580) 43 Leather w'hen it is made or 
fashioned for the foote, is called a Shoe. x6o8 D. T. P.ss. 
Pol. Cf Mor. 66 b, '1 o pili.sh and fashion out his then rough- 
hewen fortune. 2611 Bielf. fob xx.xi. 15 Did not one 
fashion vs in the wumbe? 1690 LocEr; Hum. rndent. n. 
ii. § 2 Every one., who sliail go about to fasbiun in his 
Understanding any simple Idea. 2697 I irydkn / 'irgii, Life 
{1721) I. 41 A cour.se Stone is |.»rcseniiy fashion’d. 2723 Gay 
P'an 1. 222 Poemsixyzo L 35 Here the loud haimuer fashions 
female toy.s. ^1822 H. ik J. Smith Rf. Addr (1823) 
83 Our .stage is so prettily fashion’d fur viewing. 2838 
Lytton Alice 28 Voung people fashinn and form each 
other. 2863 Lyki.l Aniiq. Man t8 Fragments of rude 
pottery, fashioned by tiie hand. 2878 Pf isqne J'oets 76 
The wish I niighc have fashioned died In dreams. 

•tb. Said of the constituent parts of anything. 
x6(^ CuLPEiTER & Cole Barilml. Anat. 1. xx, 51 A Cavity 
fashioned by the Os sacrum, tlie Hip and Share-bones. 

fc. To mnke good-looking; to beautify. Oh. 
2557 N. T. (Genev.) Epist, **j, He was di-sfiguered to 
fashion vs, he dyed for our life. 

2. a. To form, f.ame. make. rare. 

c 1549 Hist. Lucres A ij b. Her browes bente, faciuned 
with fewe heares. 2608 D. T. Ess. Pol. Mor. 46 b, 
Favonnu.s, .had rea.son..to fa.shioa them this r<?ply. 1^0 
Carlyle Heroes (xZ-^^\ 304 Manyliave to perish, fashioning 
a path through the impassable. 2863 Longf. Wayside Inn 
Brel. 275 The instrument, .was fashioned of maple and of 
pine. 1880 E. Kihke Garfield 23 Bringing his saw and 
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jackplane again into play, he fashioned companies . . out ^ 
of maple blocks. 

f b. To contrive, manage. Ods. 

CIS40 T‘ '^9 Thynnev 4 /i!/w«!(!/z^ App. i. 79 Then 

could he fation in the best wyce many a deynte dyche. 1590 ■ 
Shaks. Mids. N. in. ii. 194 They haue conioyned . . To 
fashion this false sport, ^ 1596 — i Hen» IP’’, i. iii, 297 You, 
and Dowglas . . As I will fashion it, shall happily meete. 

— Oi/u IV. ii. 242 His going thence, which 1 will 
fashion to fall out betweene twelue and one. 

3. To give a specified shape to ; to model 
mcordmg to, after, oi like (something); to form 
f into (the shape of something) ; to shape into 
or to (something). Also refl, and ^intr, for rejl, 
1526 Tinoale Rom, viii. 29 Fasshioned unto the shape of 
hissonne. <21583 Abp. Sandvs Serju. (1841) 421 We are 
exhorted to fashion ourselves according to that similitude 
and likeness which is in him. 15^ Shaks. Mtich Ado m. 
iii. 142 Fashioning them Ithe Hotblouds} like Pharaoes 
souldiours,^ 2634^ Sir T. Herbert 7 'nrv. 551 Coines.. 
fashioned like point-aglets, % Grew Anai. Plants 11. 

II. § 31 The Mould ; about which, the other more passive 
Principles gathering themselves, they all consort and fashion 
to it. 2774 J* Bryant Mythol. I. 467 This they fashioned 
to a conical figure. lygfi M. Hunter tr. St, Pierre's Stud, 
Nat, \t 799 ) It- 149 Some of them are fashioned into the 
figure 01 shells. ^ 2809 Pinkney France 242 Chairs 

fashioned according to the designs. 1866 Rogers 
Prices 1 . xx, 508 A smith to faimion his steel into picks or 
awls. 1872 Bagehot Physics ^ Pol. ( 1S76) 216 Communities 
which are fashioned after the structure of the elder world. 

b. With complement or complementary obj. 

1592 Shaks. i I/en. VI, iir. iii. 65 When Talbot hath 

, .fashion'd thee that Instrument of 111 . ^ 1605 -’Lear i. ii. 
200 All with roe’s meete, that I can fashion fit. 

+4. To change the fashion of; to modify, trans- 
form. With compl. like, or const, to. Ohs, 

2528 Tindale Oh’d. Chr. Man 97 b. When a man fealeth 
..him selfe. .altered and fascioned lyke vnto Christe. 2547 
Homilies i P'alling froin God 1. 11859' 84 Be fashioned to 
him in all goodness requisite to the children of God. 2576 
Fleming Panopl, Epist. 382 Fashion yourselfe to sober- 
nesse. <22592 H. Smith Serm. (1866)312 Fashion thyself 
to Paul. 2002 Shaks. JuL C. ii. i. 220 Send him but 
hither, and He fashion him. 2622 Bible Phil, iii, 21 Who 
^all change our vile bodie, that it may bee fashioned like 
vnto his glorious body. 2753 Foote Png’, in Paris Epil. 
Wks. 1799 1 . 31 His roughness she’ll soften, his figure 
she'll fashion. 

t b. To counterfeit, | 5 ervert, Obs. 

1599 Shaks. Mtteh Ado i. iii. 31 It lietter fits my hloud to 
be disdain'd of all, then to fashion a carriage to rob ioue 
from any. 2599 — Hen. V, 1. ii. 14 God forbid.. That you 
should fa.shion, wrest, or bow your reading. 

5 . To give (a person or thing) a lashion or form 
suitable to or to do (something) ; to accommodate, 
adapt to. Also reft, and intr. for reJl. Now rare. 

2STO Tindale 2 Cor, ix. 22 In all thynge I fasshioned my 
silfe to all men. 2591 Shaks. Two Gent. in. i. 235 How 
shall I fashion me to weare a cloake? 2599 — Much Ado 
V. iv. 88 A halting sonnet . . Fashioned to Beatrice. 1608 
D. T. Ess. Pol. <$• Mor. 88 b, There are some that fashion 
themselves to nothing more, then how to become .speculative 
into another. 261a Brerewood Lang-, cf Relig. vi. 50 It 
was spoken corruptly, according a.s the peoples^ tongues 
would fashion to it. 1613 Shaks. Hm. VIII, iv. ii, 50 This 
Cardinall . . fashion’d to much Honor From his Cradle. 
2623 Massinger Hk. Milan ii. i, Lies fashion'd to so 
damnable a purpose, 2630 R. Johnson'' s Kingd, Cotnmw. 
529 We fashion our selves to extoll the ages past. 2770 
Goldsm. Des. Viii. 146 Doctrines fashioned to the varying 
hour. 1872 Tyndall Fragnt, Sc. (1879) II. i. 3 'These priests 
fashioned that which they did. not understand to their 
2e,spective wants and wishes, 

^ b. To present the form of ; to represent. Obs, 
2590-6 Spenser (title). The Faerie Queene, Disposed into 
twelve books fashioning XII Morall vertues. 

c. intr. To bring oneself, * have the face’ (to 
do something), dial. (Cf. qiiot. 1591 in 5.) 

2847 E. Bronte Wuikering Heights (1858) 11 Aw wonder 
how yah can faishion to stand theear i' idlene.ss. Ibid. 29 
She did fly up, a.sking how he could fashion to bring that 
gipsy brat into the house. 2883 A Imondhtry Hudderf, 
Gloss., ‘Why don’t you go and ask him for it?’ ‘I cannot 
fashion’. 

6. iVhz/A (See qnot.) Obs, 

271^ Falconer Diet. Marine {x']rSg) Civb, The knees., 
fashion the tran.soms to the ship’s side. ^ llbid, sujpra : 'i'he 
knees wliich connect the beams to the sides.] 

Fashion, var. of Fakcin Obs., farcy. 
FasMonahility (fce^l'Snabi'liti). [f. next: see 
fbiUi)f,’\'llYi] ^^PhvsHIOKABLEJVESS. 

28^ G. Dakley Introd, Beaum. <5- Ft. Wks. 1 . 30 
FasEionability is a kind of elevated vulgarity. 1882 Black 
Beatiti/ul Wretch I, 28 There was far too much flioxsiness 
and fashionability about their social circle. 

Fashionable (fas-J^nabT), a. and sb. [f. 
Fashion v. and sb. + -able.] 

A. adj. ■ 

fl. Capable of being fashioned, shaped, or 
moulded. Const, to, unto. Of a damaged article : 
Capable of being brought into shape. Obs. 

2607 Hieron Wks. I. 238 Hee that.. can endure the 
hewing, and groweth more and more fashionable vnto gewd 
things. 2611 Speed Hist, Gt. Brit. ix. xvi. (1632) 835 Nine 
yeares olde, a most fashionable and waxen age for all irn- 
pression. 2614 Jackson Creed in. viii. Wks. IL 256 Peter’s 
. -power by them [keys] , . to exclude all that were not 
fashionable to this rock and corner stone. 2623 Rowland- 
son God's Biess, 27 Could the iron be pliable .and fashion- 
able to the minde of the smith. 1656 in Picton, L'pool 
Munic. Rec. (2883) I. 252 Some cups are broken and not 
fashionable. 


tb. Conformable Obs. 

1657 R. Carpenter Astrology 15 It is most fashionable to 
Reason, That Job, by Musick. .understands [etc.]. 
f 2 . Pertaining to outward form or ceremony ; 
merely formal. Obs. (Cf. Fashion 7.) 

2624 Bp. Hall Recoil. ! 7 Vm A 612 A fashionable observa- 
tion of the outwarde Letter. 1633 — Hard Texts no His 
fashionable disciples .. went away from him. ^2656 

— Soliloquies Not that we should .. fall suddenly into a 
fashionable devotion. 2616 S. Ward Coale frofn Altar 
(1627) 47 No maruell if his seruiceheformall and fashionable. 
Ibid. 82 To confess the truth of the fashionable Christian. 

■f 3 . Of a good fashion or appearance ; good- , 
looking, stylish. Hl%o, fashionable-like, Obs. 

2630 R. Johnson’s Kingd. ^ Cotnniw. 135 We have 
fashionable attendance. 1663 Gerbier Counsel Diija, 
Some of them Bear-Uke-whelps (by licking and smoothing) 
have gotten some fashionable like shape. 2729 De Fob 
Crusoe i. 244 A Cap . . made of a Hare-skin, very convenient ; 
and fashionable enough. 2720 Land. Gas. No. 5865/4 ; 
A light dapple grey Nag. .fashionable and full aged. 

4 . a. Of persons ; Observant of or following the 
fashion ; dressing or behaving in conformity with 
the standard of elegance current in upper-class 
society. 

2606 Shaks. Tr. Sf Cr. in. iii. 265 A fashionable Hoste 
. . slightly shakes his parting Guest by th’ hand. 2609 
W. M. Jllau in Moone (1849) 42 A finicall fellow he is, and 
very fashionable. 2738 Chesterf. Common. Seme ii Feb. 
No. 16 Taste is now the fashionable Word of the fashionable 
World. 2826 Remarks Eng. Mann. 86 Nor do I believe 
a le.ss fashionable man would have paid any attention. 1845 
Florisls Jrul. 139 A numerous and fashionable company. 
189a Speaker^ 30 July 142/2 Reviewers are apt to be-, 
slavishly fashionable in adjectives. 

ahsol. 2790 Han. More Relig. Fash. IVorld (xygi) 1 The 
polite and the fashionable. 

b. Of things, esp. dress : Conformable to fashion ; 
in accordance with prevailing usage ; of the kind 
in vogue among persons of the upper class. Of 
immaterial things : Approved by custom, generally 
accepted, current (now in depreciatory sense). 

2608 W. Sclater Malachy (1650) 103 It . . was grown so 
fashiomable, that it seemed to be no sin. 163^ Fuller Holy 
War in. vi, (1840) 125 His . . attire more fasliionable. 1650 

— Pisgah IL viii. xnq Such chariots were , . fashionable in 
their fights. 2665 Glanvill Seep. Set. Add. to R. Soc. 62 
The eminence of your condition will.. make philosophy 
fashionable. 2668 Rokeby Let. 6 Oct. in Mem. (Surtees) 27 
A rideing cloake of y ' best worsted camlett of a fa.shionable 
sorte. 2700 Dryden P'ables, Pygmalion 45 Fashionable 
robes her person deck. 2782 Gibbon Decl. ^ F. HI. 229 
The fashionable opinions of the court. 2823 Lamb Elia 
(i860) 157 A newer and more fashionable man.sion. 2825 
j. Neal Bro. Jonathan II. 329 A fa.shionable dress. ^ 2848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 515 Artificial ringlets clustering in 
fashionable profusion round his shoulders. 1866 Geo. Eliot 
F. Holt 119 His illusions, .were not of a fashionable sort. 

5 . a. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
persons of fashion. D. Treating of the world of 
fashion. C. Frequented or patronized by people 
of fashion. 

a. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 504 1» 4 These rascals, .carried 
it with a fashionable haughty air. 1790 Han. More Relig, 
Fash. PForld 11791) 222 That mode of life emphatically 
di.stinguished by the appellation of fashionable. 1884 J. 
Hall A Chr. Home 75 A hollow and conventional ‘ fashion- 
able life 

b. 2831 Carlyle Sart. Res. (18 *,8) 169 Nor are Sacred 
Books wanting to the Sect [of the Dandies]; these they 
call Fashionable Novels. 1882 Pebody Eng. Journal, xi. 
78 The Morning Post, .made a name for itself by its fresh 
and sparkling paragraphs of Court and fashionable gossip. 

C. 1815 tr. Due de Levis’ s Engl, xgth Cent, i- 170 Rane- 
lagh pleases them much ; it is even called fashionable 
[orrg. il recoit meme I’dpithibte de fashionable\ 1838 Emer- 
I SON Nat., fit. AM/ci Wks. <Bohn) II. 214 In fashionable or 
I political .saloons. 1839 Hood Up the Rhine 43 The Waal 
branch of the fashionable river. 1848 Dickens Dombey 
xviii, Burgess & Co., — fashionable tailors (but very dear). 
1877 Johnston Diet. Geog. 1 234/1 Scarborough, .is now the 
most fashionable watering-place on the N.E. coast. 1881 
Lady Herbert Edith i And drew up at a door in a fashion- 
able quarter. 

B. sb. A fashionable person. Chiefly in pi. 
<22800 'T. Bellamy Beggar Boy 1 . 178 All the fashion- 
ables in town. 2800 H. Wells Const antia Neville 240 
That he was merely a fashionable, she could not believe. 
iScKJ Sporting Mag. XV. 265 Our fair fashionables. 1834 
Medwjn Angler in Wales IL 250 Fashionables of all 
countries, 18^ Thackeray A^/rxlix, A very pleasing 

and witty fashionable. 1883 Mrs. Lynn Linton Girl of 
Period II. ii She will probably end her days as a frantic 
Fashionable. 

FasllionaMedom (fse’jhnaiyidom), rare. [f. 
prec. + -DOM.] The fashionable world. 

2859 Sala Tw. round Clock (1861) 338 A grand entertain- 
ment, .given in Fashionabledom. 

Fa'shionableness. [fi as prec. + -ness.] 
fl. Superficiality, formality. Cf. Fashionable 2. 
1608-11 Bp. HALL.^A/.iii.ui.43 All which that Babylonish 
religion shifteth off with a carelesse fashionablenesse 2612-5 

— Contemfl. N, T. Bloody Issue Wks. (1634) IL 139 Out- 
ward fashionablenesse comes into no account with God ; 
that is onely done which the soule doth. 

2 . fa, Elegance, attractiveness {obsl). b. The 
quality or state of being in vogue or in conformity 
with fashion, 

2640 Fuller Joseph's Coat iii. (1867) 228 <To give the 
world, .her due) she hath for the time a kind of a pleasing 
fashionableness. 1661 Boyle Style of Script. 287 A Fashion- 
ableness which within a short while will perhaps be Ridicu- 
lous. 1699 Locke Educ. § 37 This outside fashionableness of 


the Taylor or Tire-woman’s making, 2776 Adam Smith 
W. N. i. XI. (.1869) I. 165 The fashionableness and scarcity 
of the wine. 1841 Hor. Smith Memeyed Man I. iv. 95 The 
ultra-fashionableness of a professed elegante. 

PasMonaMy tfe-Janabli), adv. [f. as prec. 
-f-LY~.] In a lashionable manner, 
f 1 . With respect to the fashion or external form ; 
outwardly, superficially, in appearance. (Cf. 
Fashionable 2.) Obs. 

2614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 85 Howfewe are there, that 
doe otherwise than fashionably professe him [Christ], 1625 
Stephens Satyr. Ess. (ed. 2) 336 A Pettifogging Atturny 
. . may take bribes from both parties, and please both ’ 
fashionably. 1628 Bp. Hall Contempt. IV. xii. 74 Neither 
doth Saul goe fashionably to worke, but does this service 
heartily. 2656 Art if. HatMsotn. 25 Those many arts ..of 
dressing and adorning, which, .ingenuity . . had found out, 
and fashionably used. .) 

2 . Conformably to the prevailing fashion or usage, 
esp. that current in upper-class society. 

2628 Earle Microcosm., Serving Man (Mb.) 83 A Seming 
man . . is cast behind his master as fashionably as his sword 
and cloake are. 1711 Shaftesb. Ckarac. 11. 11. ii. (1737) II. 
148 However fashionably we may apply the Notion of good 
Living. <x 1716 South Serm. (1737) IL vi. 215 He might so 
fashionably and genteelly, .have been duelled or fluxed into 
another world. Ibid. VI. iii. 94 A rotten, fashionably-diseased 
body. 1781 CowpER Hope 92 A mind, not yet so blank, or 
fashionably blind. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. (1849) 125 
They were dressed fashionably, but simply. 

t Fa’sMonal, a. Obs. Also fasMonall. [f. 
Fashion J-/ 5 . -h-AL.] Fashionable 2 and 3. 

1617 Donne Serm. cxlvii. VI. 15 Fahse and Fashional 
Christians. 1618 Ibid, cxxxiii. V. 389 The fashional man 
that will do as he .sees great men do. a 1631 — Lett. (1633) 
360, I think it now most seasonable and fashionall for mee 
to breake. 1629 Gaule Holy Madn. 98 The fine Flourishes 
of his B'ashionafl Rhetoricke. 

tPa’sMonary, a. Obs. rare-'^. [f. Fashion 
jA +-ABy.] Formal ; Fashionable 2. 

a 2640 W. Fenner Sacrifice of Faithful! (1648) 176 Your 
formall repentance, .your fashionary prayers, 

t Fa*sMoxiate, ppk a. Obs. [f. Fashion v. 
-f -ATE -.] a. Fashioned or formed after an image 
or model, b. Well formed, perfect. 

2593 B. Barnes ParthenopJiil Madrigal xxii, That figure 
fashionate Which in the jetty mirror lurks. 2593 Lodge 
Will. Longbeard Addr. to Rdr., Men are in thraldome to 
their fashionate manners. 2609 Dekker GvlPs Horne-hk. 
(1812) 94 Your mediterranean isle [middle aisle of St. Paul’s] 
is then the only gallery wherein the pictures of all your true 
fashionate and complemental gulls are. .hung up. 

t Fa'sMoaiative, a. Obs. Also 6 fascion- 
ative. [f. Fashion sb. and v. -f -ative.] a. ? Prone 
to fantastic behaviour, affected, b. Tending to 
fashion or form ; formative of. 

2584 Lodge Alarum i8 b, It is idlenesse that maketh 
amorous ; it is idlenesse that maketh fasdonative. ^ a 2693 
XJrquhart Rabelais 111. xlii. 348 A Third Act, fashionative 
of another Member. 

FasMoned (fse'Jond), ppl. aA [f. Fashion v. 
-I- “ED L] Wrought into fashion or shape ; formed 
with art or skill. Rarely of persons. 

1535 CovERDALE Isa, xlu. i6 Let them conuerte . . that . . 
saye to fashioned ymages : ye are cure godes. 2692 Locke 
Lenver. Interest Nbs,. 1727 IL 83 Fa.shion'd Plate sells for 
i more than its Weight of the same Silver. 2807 Sir R, 
j Wilson Jrnl. 9 July In Life (2862) II. viii. 305, 1 had ex- 
pected to see a gentleman, but I never saw one less fashioned. 
2829 Carlyle Misc. (1857) II. 86 A character is a com- 
pletely fashioned will. 2882 J. P atom in Encycl. Brit. 
XI 1 . 299/2 It was necessary to seam them [stockings] up the 
selvages of web shaped on the frame (fashioned work), 
b. preceded by adv. of manner, 

2496 [see Evil adv. 8 c]. 2710 Loud, Gaz. No. 4691/4 

Florence O’Donoughue . . a . . clean Limb’d and well- 
fashioned Man. 271^ Dublin Merc, i6-’ip Sept. 9/1 Black- 
N ose . .has given such proof of his getting the finest fashioned 
foals. 2835 Lytton Rienzi i. 1, Less warlike or worse 
fashioned weapons, 

Faskioued (fse’J^nd), ppl. a,^ Also Sc, faw- 
sont. [f. Fashion -f -ED 2 ] Jlaving or pro- 
vided with a fashion (£ e. an appearance, manner, 
or shape) of a peculiar kind. Only in para- 
synthetic combinations as honest-, long-, many-, 
what-a fashioned', also Old-fashioned. Exten- 
sion-fashioned (nonce -wd,): possessed of the 
property of extension. 

2577 B. Googk Hereshach's Hush. i. (2586) 20 A newe and 
a strange fasluoned Mill of your owne devise, 1582 Sidney 
Apol. Poeirie (Arb.) 58 Many, and nmny-fashioned Gods. 
2633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib, xiii. (1821) 632 Thus may your 
honour see what a fashioned warre, 1 doe conceiue to bee 
least in charge. 1668 Culpepper & Cole Bartkol. Anat. i. 
vii. 14 The Peritonaeum . . is like a Bladder, or a long- 
fashioned Egg. 2674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv. 64 One 
figure being as much extension fashion’d as another. 178^ 
Burns Twa Dogs 242 Decent, honest fawsont folk, 

Fsisliioner (fse-Jonaj:). [f. Fashion v. + -eb ^.] 
One that fashions ; one that gives fashion or shape 
to ; a creator, maker. 

2548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. r Cor. xi. 12 The man is 
principall doer and fashioner. 2615 tr. 'De Monf art's Surv. 
E. Indies Pref. Bja, The Fashioner of this work, ax^yy^ 
J. Caryl in Spurgeon Treas. Dav, Ps, cxxxix 24 God is 
the. .fashioner of us all. 2809 Mr.s. J. West T^ Mother 
(iSio) 224 Fancy, fa.shioner of ills Most horrible, 2820 
Scott Monast. xxxvii, A fashioner of doublets. 2^4 
Sir F. Palgrave Norm.^ Eng, HI. 27 A new era of which 
he was . . the fashioner. 
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h. One who makes articles of dress ; a tailor 
costumier, modiste. Oh. or arch. 

[Cf. F. fagonnier^ ‘ ouvrier qui travaille aux ouvrages 
faconn&’ (Littre).] 

1625 B. JoNsoN Staple ofN. v, i, Where is my Fa.shioner. . 
Linener, Perfumer, Barber? 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Faskioner, as the Queen’s Fashioner, or Taylor. 1771: 
Smollett Humph. Cl. (1815) 254 Mr. Coshgrave, _ the 
fashioner in Shuflblk Street. i8a6 Scott Mol. Mala^r. i. 52 
Those humble fashioners, . went to work by measuring the 
person of their customer. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade., 
Fashioner . . a tailor. 1859 F. F. Burton Centr. A/r. in 
^rnl. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 323 Fashion and its fashioners. 
FasMOBing (fse'Jonig), vbL sb. [f. as prec. 4 - 
-INGl.] 

1. The action of the vb. Fashioj? ; an instance 
ofthis. 

1580 Baret Alv. F i6e a fashioning of a thing, y&r/w- 
iztra. X594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. ii. 399 The con- 
ception and fashioning of man. a 1600 Hooker Eccl, Pol. 
(1617) 673 Earnest exhortations . . for my better fashioning 
unto good correspondence and agreement, a t6zB Prestc 'N 
Hew Covt. (1634) 337 It is the inward fashioning of every 
man's apprehension that makes him happy, a 1635 N aunton 
Ftagm. Reg. (Arb.) 35 Art and Nature had spent their 
excellencies in hi.s fashioning. 186* W. F. Collier Hist. 
Ping. Lit. 141 The occasional dressing of leather and 
fashioning of gloves, Litte IP s Living Age CLXI, 67 

A mind that ruled the fingers’ fashionings. 

attrib. 184.7 Emerson Poems, Monadnoc Wks. (Bohn) I. 
435 Wax their fashioning skill betrays. 

b. spc. (See quot.) Also attrib . as fashioning- 
needle, -point. 

1874 Knight Did. Mech., Fashioning^needle, one of the 
needles in a knitting-machine which lift loops from some of 
the bearded needles and transfer them to others, in order to 
widen or narrow the work. 1892 Labour Commission Glo.ss., 
Fashioning, the process of shaping the stocking-leg and 
foot, also the shirt-sleeve and pant-leg, and back. his is 
done by hand by means of small points with which some of 
the loops are removed to narrow the stocking or pant at 
the ankle.. In the .steam-work these fashioning points are 
forced through the material by pressure. 

2 . Style in which, a thing is fashioned. Also 
comr. 

1870 F. K. Wilson Ck. Lindisf. 81 Stones of Norman 
faiihioning. Z885 S. O. }%'n'S.’vr march Island -xX-v, A fair 
young girl of . . flower-like fashioning. *887 Hall Caine 
Deemster xl. 261 Beehives of a rude fashioning. 1890 S. J. 
Duncan Social Departure 412 Rich fashionings in wood 
and precious metals. 

fo. The action or habit of following fashions 
(of dress). Obs. rare'"^. 

^ 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 173 As much Pride might be 
in affected Gravity, as in changeable fashioning. 

FaskLonm^ (fas-Jsnig),///. tr. [f. as prec.+ 
-ING That fashions. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <$• Seh. tti A fashioning or 
plastick spring of Hfesomness. 

FasMonist (fe-pmst). [f, as prec. + -ist.] 

1 . A follower of the fashions ; one who conforms 
to the prevailing style of dress ; a fashion-monger. 

Chapman Homer's Hymns Epil., For ostentation 
humble truth still flies, And all confederate fashionists 
defies.^ 1750 E. Smith Compleat Housenvi/e Pref., The 
Israelites grew Fashionists, and would have a King. 1830 
Lyell 2nd Visit U. S. II. 15 ‘There go two of our 
fashionists ’j pointing to two gaily-dressed ladies, in the 
latest Parisian costume. 

2 . One who prescribes or sets the fashions. 
rare^^. 

1815 Milman iiTi*2zV (1821') 27 Signior Dandalo, the court 
fashionist. 

FasMoniz© (i^'Jonoiz), v. rare-'*-, [f. as prec. 
-f--iZE.] tram. To make (a garment) fashion- 
able ; to alter (clothes) according to the fashion. 

1824 Blackiv. Mag. XV. 450 His taste compelled him to 
send this suit to his tailor every month to be fashionized. 

FasMoziless (fm-J^nles), a. [f. Fashion sb, 
•f -LESS.] Without fashion or shape. 

1381 Mulcaster Positions vi. 11887) 43 Misshapen and 
fashionles. 1589 Fleming Virg. Georg, in, 48 Fashion lesse, 
illfauoured, vnhandsome lies the land With heaps of snow. 
1833 Whittier Proselytes Prose Wks. 1888 I. 309 We 
grapple with the fashionless air, i860 Ld. Lyiton Lucile 
n, vi, The fashionless cloud of far time. 

t Fa'sMoiily, a. Obs rare-\ [f. as prec. + 
-LY b] ? Subject to the sway of fashion. 

1613 PuRCHAs Pilgrimage vnr. ix. (1614) 784 Thou., 
mightest see as Monster-hke fashions at home, and more 
fashionly monster of thy selfe. 

Fa*slLion-moiig‘€r. [f. Fashion + Monger.] 
One who studies and follows the fashion or 
fashions. 

1399 Marston Sco. Villanie x66 Each ^[uaint fashion- 
monger, whose sole repute Rests in his trim gay clothes. 
1624 Heywood G^maik. vi. 298 Wild fashion-mongers, and 
fantasticke gallants. 1782 Ettropean Mag. I. 247 A knot 
of fashion-mongers assembled in the drawing room of a 
French dancer. 1826 Miss Mitford Village Ser. ii. (1863) 
425 A thrifty fashion-monger. 

Hence fFasMon-monging:///. <35. 

1399 Shaks. Muck Ado y.i. g4 Fa^ion-monging boyes. 
FasMoBS (fm-Jos), Sc. md north, dial. 
F orms : 6 fa ; s)ch.eous, (7 facMus), 6-7 faschious, 
(8 facMous), 9 faslii'eloiis, 7- fasMotis. [ad. 
O'? . faschenx 0 r. fdcheuxy^ t fascher {fdeher's to 
F ASH.] Causing or giving anxiety or trouble ; 
tiresome^ vexatious, rarely oi a person. 


1336 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. p. xlv, It were bot 
ane faschious and vane laboure. iS99 Jas, I BacrtA. AtopoF 
(1603) 123 To free mens heads.. from the fashions thoughts 
on their affaires. zii66a R. Baillie ^ Srnls, {X77S) 
I. 221 The way of proceeding was fashious both to ours 
and the English commissioners. ,1789 Bvms Let. to Jos. 
Tennant 56 For, faith, they'll aiblins fin' them fashious. 
18x1 Scott Let, 25 Aug. in Wearing on as easily 

as this fashious world will permit, 1876 Whitby Gloss., 
A fashous kind of a body. 

Fasiane, obs. var. of Pheasant. 

Fasing, obs. form of Facing. 
t Faskidar. Sc. Obs, A name applied to the 
i Northern Gull. 

I 1703 M. Martin Descr. Western Isl. 73 The Bird Faskidar 
[is] about the bigness of a Sea-maw of the middle size. 1760 
Pennant Zool. (1770) IV. 25 The arctic gull is . . the F askidar 
of Martin. 

Fason, -otin, -owne, obs. ff. Fashion, 
Fassait© (fm’s^iOit). Min. Also fassait. 
[Named in 1796 by Dolomieu, and in 1817 by 
Werner, after Ateiz (in the Tyrol) where it was 
found : see -ite,] f a. Foliated zeolite {obs.), 
lb. A variety of pyroxene, containing a little 
alumina in addition to the elements of sahlite.^ 

1814 T. Allan Min. Noinen. 46 Foliated zeolite.. 
Fassait. Ibid. 5 Fassaite of Werner is a variety of augite. 

Fasse : see Fas. 

t Fasse-pMerre. Herb, Ohs. = Samphire. 
1710 London & Wise Compl Card. (1719) 316 He should 
likewise plant in Borders of the same Walls, his Fasse- 
phierre, or Samphire. 

Fassee, obs. form of Farcy. 

Fasset, obs. form of Facet,' Faucet. 

Fasshin, -sshon, s)sh,yon, obs. ff. Fashion. 
tFa ‘SSiOB. Obs. In 5 facyon, fassyone. [ad. 
m&d.L. fassibn-em (PapiasX f. 'L.f alert to confess.] 
ri44o Promp. Pam. 150/2 Fassyone, or knowlechynge 
[facyon, V.lyjassio, confessio. 

Fassion, -oun, -(s^syon(e, Sc. fassoun, 
(-s)sowne, obs, ff. Fashion. 

Fassone, var. of Farcin Ohs., farcy. 

Fast (fast), jAl Also 3-6 fast©, Orm. fasste. 
[Early ME, fasU, prob, a. ON. fasia (Da. faste, 
%yr.fasta\~ 0 ' 6 . f(tsta, O'B.O. fasia (MHG. vaste), 
f. 0 ?QVLt'fast^jan to Fast. The OE. synonym was 
fsesten : see Fasten sb.'] 

1 . An act or instance of fasting : a. as a religious 
observance, or as an expression of grief. 

c 1200 Ormin 11329 All wi)?}>utenn mete & drinneh Heold 
Crist hiss fasste pmre- a *300 Cursor M. 6523 (Cott.) But 
sum o J>aim his fast forsoke, And hai hi® riche manna toke. 
C X400 Maundev. {1839) xii, *34 Ihe seke men be not con- 
streyned to hat fast. 1346 Langley Pol, Verg. De Invent, 
vr, id. 1 16 a, He kepeth not the true fast whyime forbeareth 
fleshj or forgoeth his supper. 1537 N. T. iGenev. t Acts 
xxvii. Q Because also the tyme of the Fast was now passed. 
31633 Ford *Tis Pity i. iii, 1 have , . even starv'd My veins 
with daily fasts.^ 1700 S. L. tr. C, Ftyke's Voy. E. Did. 350 
We kept a Fast in our Ship, to beg (^od's assistance. z8sx 
Ht. Martineau Hist, Peace (1877I IH. iv. xiv. 133 The 
day appointed for a general fast. 1857 Buckle Civiliz, I. 
viii. 513 The reformed clergy, .jyppointed a public fast. 

fig. a 1300 Cursor M. 2^31 (Cott.) f>e thnd es better ban 
be twa wit gastli fast all giltes for-ga. 1545 Brinklow 
Compl. $2 The Scripture teacheth what true fast is, .that is 
to say ; To lett them out of bondage which be in danger . , 
to deale thy bread to the hungry, &c. [See Isa. IviiL 6.) 
b. in general. To break {pne's)fastx see Break 

9C. 

<ri44o Promp. Parv.x^xlx Faste of abstynence,yVy««/«w. 
1669 Dryden Tyran. Love n. i. She's . . refus'd to cast One 
glance to feed me for so long a fast. 1671 Milton P. R. 11. 
247 That fast To virtue I impute not. 1843 Hood Song of 
Shirt V, I hardly fear his terrible shape . . it seems so like 
my own, Because of the fasts I keep, 

f c. The action of fasting; abstinence from 
food. Also personified. Obs. rare. 

[a 1300, 1345 : see x^g.) 1:603 Shaks- Meas. for M. J. ii. 
130 Surfet is the father of much fast, 1632 Milton Pense-. 
roso 46 .Spare Fast, that oft with gods doth diet. *703 
Moniford Castle 1 . 15 Ate with a voracity obviously the 
result of pining fast. 

2 . A day or season appointed for fasting. 

a 1300 Ctersor M. 6370 (Cott.) Qua held l>e fast mang ober 
men? 1563 Calfhill Ansso. Treat, Crosse v. 125b, I'hat 
whiche bred in the Church a miserable .schisme, .the Easter 
fast. s6xx Bible ^onah iii, 5 The people of Nineueh.. 
proclaimed a fast. 17^ Law Serious C. 1. (ed. 2) 13 AH the 
Feasts and Fasts of the Church. 1847 S. Austin Rankers 
PHst. /?<?/: II L 75 In March 1552, the people of Zurich broke 
the fast and ate eggs and meat. i%a Hawthorne Blithe- 
dale Ro77t, xvi. (1883) 477 Except on. .the Fourth of July, 
^e autumnal cattle-show, 'Thanksgiving, or the annual 
Fast. 

Z. attrib. and as fast-book, -sermm ; 

t fast-lost a,, lost through a fast; fast-mas®, 
Shrovetide ; f fast-spittl© « fasHng-spitih ; fast- 
week, Sc, the week preceding the celebration of 
the Sacrament, and including the fast-day. Also 
Fast-day, Fast-oqng. 

1607 Shaics. Timon ii. ii. 180 Feast won, fast lost. 1637 
LKXiXi Sp. Star-Chamh. 14 June 20 The Prayer for season- 
able weather was purged out of this last Fast-booke. i68i 
CuKVHKMAngleVsVade'-M.ix^Bg' 52 The stinging of Hornets 
is cured by . . appl ymg outwardly Cow-dung and Fast-spi ttle, 
1681 Wood Lt/e (Oxf. Hist. Soc) II. 514 Mr. Birch., 
j^eached the last sermon at St. Marie’s. 1866 Chambers* 
Eftcycl. s.v, Shrovetide,*?a.ei^ days were sometimes called 


. . Fast-mass. 1891 J. M. Barrie Little Minister^ ( 1892) iiL 
21 A garret in which the minister could sleep if he had 
guests, as during the Fast week. 

Fast (fast), sb.2 Naut, Also 5 fest. [ME.y^jif, 
a. ON. fest-r, f. festa to fasten, f. fast-r B’ast a. 
Jn mod. Eng, assimilated to the adj.] A rope, etc, 
by which a ship or boat is fastened to a wharf. 
C1440 Promp. Parv. 158/1 Fe.st or teyynge of a schyppe, 
or hootys,, scalamus, 1678 Littleton Lat. Diet., Fast., 
rope to fasten a boat or ship, prymnesium. 1763 S. T. 
^ kuss'E.VL Smuggling laid open 222 The Captain, .employed 
..His Majesty^ Officer .. to cast off his Fasts, fastened on 
Shore. 1840 R. H. Dana Be/. Mast xxix. 104 The topsails 
were at the mast-head, the fast just ready to be cast off. 1836 
Kane Arct. Expl. 1. iii. 35 We succeeded in changing our 
fasts to another berg. 1863 in Robson Bards of Tyne 246 
While their keel’s at the fest 

t2. = Anchor-hold. Obs. 

1638 T. Jackson Creed ix. xv. Wks. 1673 II. 984 The cable 
[may be] very strong, when the fest or Anchor-hold is 
slippery, fbid. ix. xix. II. 998. 

Fast (fast), sb,"^ [The adj. used absol. or ellipt.l 
Something that is fast or fixed ; spec, (see quots.). 

1836 Polwhele Com.-Eng. Voc. 76 Fast. The fast is the 
understratum supposed never to have been moved or broken 
up since the creation. 1833 Kane Grmneil Exp. x. (1856) 
73 Forming an icy margin or beach known technically as 
the 'land ice’, or ‘the fast’, 1883 Gresley Coal^Mining 
Glass., Fast, the first hard bed of rock met with after 
sinking through running sand or quick ground, 

tFast, Obs. [a,d.Fr.faste,ud.L.fastm.] 
Arrogance, pompotisness 
1673 Fhil. 7'rans. Vlll. 6027 He examines, .the Fast and 
Gravity of the Spanish language. 1762-71 H. Walpole 
Vertue's A need. Paint. 1. Wks. 1798 IIL 27 Perhaps the 
generous sentiment implied in his motto . . contained more 
true glory than all the Fast couched under Louis's [XIV] 
emblem of the sun. 

Fast (fast), a. Forms : r-2 fmst, 3 fest, 3 
Orm. fasst, 4 south, dial, vest, 4- 6 faste, 3- fast, 
[(iom. Tent, : OFu.fxst corresponds to OFris./«if, 
Ofb, fast (Du vast), OHG. fesH (MHG. vests, 
mod.HG. fest), ON. fastr ; prob. repr. OTeut. 
ydsiu- (the word having, like other adj, u stems, 
passed into the 0 and i declensions), cogn. with 
Goth./astan to keep, guard, observe.] 

I. b irm. 

1 . Firmly fixed in its place ; not easily moved or 
shaken ; settled, stable. Obs. or arch, exc, as said 
predicatively of something fixed as in a socket 
{e.g. a nail, a post), where the sense approaches 4. 

c888 K. iEi.FRED Boeth. xii, Se j>c wille faest bus timbrian 
ne .sceall he hit no settan upon hone heltstan cnol. c 1000 
Sax. Leechd. III. 268 Ealle maest hi [steonran] synd fassite 
on ham firmamentum. C1374 Chaucer And, ^ Arc. 313 
AIs fast As in a tempest is a roten mast c 1400 Lanf rands 
Cirurg. 321 It is necessarie hat \>t patient ligee also .stille 
as he mai wihouten remevyng til pe boon be fast. 1533 
CovERDALR I Ckron, xvii. [xvi.] 30 He hath made the com- 
pase of the world so fast, that it can not be moued. 1576 
Fleming Panopl. Epist. 179 If you lay not such a fast 
foundation. 1656 Rid<jley Pract. Physick 291 Pain of the 
Colick is moveable ; of the stone, fast. 1674 N, B’airfax 
Bulk Sf Selv. 74 A great heap of fa.st and loose bodies 
hudled up together. 1763 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. v. 
(ed. 2)159 In lands . . where the fast stones have been care- 
fully digged out. 1820 Scoresbv Acc, Arctic Reg* IL 264 
It was ready to drop out. Some . . expressed a wish that the 
harpoon were better fast. 1838 J. Martinkau Stud. Ckr. 
36 Structures hollowed in the &t mountain. 1871 Morley 
Voltaire Vi. (1886) x6i Something ..which sets a fast gulf 
between them and those who axe .. irredeemably saturated 
with corruption. 

b. In immaterial sense ; esp. Of a person, his 
attributes, feelings, etc. : Not easily turned aside, 
constant, firm, steadfast. Now only in fast foe 
(arch.), fast friend ; in the latter the adj. is com- 
monly apprehended in sense 4. 

c 900 Bmids Hist. iv. iii. § 4 ponne eode he to cirican . . 
& on sealmsonge feste moode awunade. c 1200 Trbi. Coll, 
Horn. 119 pehoii a;ost..alihtehem ofbrihtere and of festere 
bileue be hie hedden er. ^1340 HA.MroLE iVN/rrr 1. i He 
Is man b* is fast & stabile ageyn.s ese- x^Ao Ayenb. 116 
Vayre zuete uader make cure hei ten ueste an stedeue.st, 
a 1400-30 Alexander We bat fourmed is & fust. 1485 

Caxton Paris ^ V. 69 He had alle waye faste byleue in 
our Lord. xpo8 Fisher Wks. {xZytbajx A fa.st hope and 
confydence that he had in prayer. 1513 hloRE in Grafton 
Chron. II. 778 Catesby . . founde him [Hastings] so fust .. 
that [etc.]. 1607 Shaks, Cor. n. iii, 102 If he should 

still malignantly remaine Fast Foe to th’ Plebij. i6ti Speed 
Hist. Gt, Brit. IX. xix, § 23. 716 He had beene fast vpon the 
^rt of King Henry, while that part was in wealth. 1697 
Dampier Voy. (16981 1. 158 The Indian neighbourhood., 
were our fast friends, and ready to receive and assist us. 
1793 BurkeCo/wY Afmw'/y Wks. L 62% England must 
be the fast friend, or the determined enemy, of France. 
1833 Hr. yiKKVinv.K\s Loom Liigger n. v. 91 We shall, .be 
fiast friends. 1878 Browning La Snisiaz 68 There’s the 
nice distinction 'twixt fast foes and faulty friends. 

fc. Pleonastically. Fast and sure-, well as- 
sured, certain. Obs. 

1322 Skelton Parrot 504, I make the faste and sure, 
c 1350 Bale A". J&kan (Camden) 20, I W3, U not breke yt, ye 
may be fast and suer. 

d. f Of sleep : Deep, sound, unbroken. Of 
persons: ^ Fast asleep. Obs. c%c. dial 
1392 Shaks. Rom. ^ yul. iv. v. i Fast I warrant her. 
1605 — Macb. V. i. 9 All this while in a most fast sleepe, 
1743 Fielding Journey i. i, She was in a fast sleep, 1762 
Foote Orators ii, Wks. 1799 L 211 Smoke the justice, he 
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is as fast as a clitircli. 1861 H. Kingsley RavensJwe xli, 

* They waked we sharp enough ; but as for she ! she’s fast.' 

e. Fast aground^ ashore \ (of a vessel) fixed on 
the ground, the shore. Fast asleep ; fixed in sleep, 
sound asleep, in a deep sleep. 

In these phrases fast seems to have been originally the 
grammatical predicate ; now it is usually apprehended as 
an adv. qualifyin^j aground, ashoie, asleep. 

iSSS T. Haukes in Foxe ..d. ^ M. (1631) III. xi. 260 The 
old Bishop . . was fast asleepe. <ri62o Z. Boyd Ziods 
Flowers (1855) 12, I see a man . . Hard fast asleepe. 1725 
DeFoe Foy. round JVorld i iB^o) 331 Running fast aground. 
1751 Smollett Per. Pic. ii, We were fast ashore before 
you knew anything of the matter. 1771 — Humph. Cl. 
(1846) 329 In half an hour I was fast asleep in bed. 1S37 
Dickens Pickw. viii, The fat boy, for once, had not been 
fast a.sleep. 1867 Smyth SailoPs lVord~bL, Fast aground, 
immoveable or high and dry. 

f. Of a colour ; That will not quickly fade or 
wash out ; permanent. 

1658 W. Sanderson Graphice 80 Fast and firm colours, as 
Umber, Oke. 1840 F. D. Bennett Whaling Voy. II. 92 
Its texture is strong and neat ; its colours are fast. 1884 
I. Levinstein in Planch. Exam. 6 Oct. 4/5 The fastest red 
dye known on cotton. 

g. Fast line (Surveying) ; see qiiot. Hard and 
fast line : see Habd a. 

1807 Hutton Course Math. II. 73 When a line is measured 
whose position is determined, .it is called a fast line. 
t2. h irmly or closely knit together, compact, 
dense, solid, hard. Obs. exc. dial. 

c 1000 Sax, Leechd. 1 . 114 Deos wyrt . . hiS cenned . . on 
festum stowum. c xzoo Ormin 1602 WiJ?h fasst & findiB laf 
& harrd, 1398 Trevisa Barth De P. R. xvii. ii. (1495) 598 
I'rees that ben moost sad and faste. 1581 Marbeck Bk. of 
Notes 1038 Then is hayle ingendered, becau.se y« thing xs 
become more fast, Holland Pliny xvi. xl, The 

Cherrie tree wood is firme and fast. 1609 C. Butler Fein. 
Mon. i. (1623) Cj, The stuffe [new Fustian] is so fast that it 
holdeth the sting. 1661 J. Childrey Brit. Bacon. 16 Tin 
is a fast metal, and not apt to dissolve. 1765 A. Dickson 
Treat. Agric. l ed. 2) 316 The half of the earth, ef with the 
fast land below, is thrown into the fun-ow E F. 1803 Scott 
Last PHnstr. iv. xvii, In close array and fast. x88i 
Leicestersh. Gloss., This 'ere bread cuts so fasst. 
t b. Of Style ; Compact, terse. Obs. 

a 1568 Ascham Scholem. 11. (Arb.) 113 If O.sorius would. . 
translate Demosthenes, with so .straite, fast, and temperate 
a style in latine, as he is in Greeke. 

1 3 . Of a fortress : Strong. Of a place or district : 
Secure against attack or access. Obs. Cf. Fast- 
ness. 

c 900 Bmdals Hist. in. xvi, Seo burx wms to hon fsest hmt 
[etc.], c 120$ Lay. 9775 Sone he gon faren . . in to Ex-chaestre, 
ba burh wes {?a faestre. 1571 Hanmer Chron. frel. (1633) 113 
They found the country fast with wood.s, bogges, and pace.s 
trenched. 1596 Spenser State IreL 1 1633; 100 Robbers and 
Outlawes . . Turkinj in Woods and fast place.s. 1633 T. 
Stafford Pac. Hib. vii. 1 18211 86 A strong and fast Countrey. 
4 . Firmly attached to something else ; that can- 
not easily escape or be extricated; fixed to the 
spot ; lit. sixA fig. Said both of persons and things. 

c 1400 Lanf rands Cirurg. (MS. A) 352 Presse hem Jjat bei 
hicome fasttogidere. A lexander 74y*iI>nh\in'M.S.) 

In rapes fast for ryfyng of bernes. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 151/2 
FastjOr festyd be clevynge to, or nz.y\y Jixus,conflxus, 
1535 CovERDALE Ps. lxxvii[i]. 8, I am .SO fast in preson, that 
1 can not get forth. 1603 Rnolles Hist. Turks 685 Being 
. . almost fast in the deep mud. 1659 B. Harris ParivaVs 
Iron Age B6 France, .by keeping herself fast with them., 
hath drawn no small advantages from them [Swi.ss]. 1682 
Milton Hist. Mosc. v, I am now fast in your Country, 1700 
Sj L. tr. C Fryke's Voy. E. Jnd. 41 The Hook struck into 
his Throat, and had him fast. 1772-84 Cook Voy, (1790) VI. 
2236 Captain King . . remained fa.st till the return of the 
boat. 1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum, Life (1826) i. 
Introd., If you and your mind and your nerves are such fast 
cronies. 1827 Scott Jrnl. (1890) II. 13 Mr. Scrope, who is 
fast with the gout. 1833 Tennyson Poems 120 We must 
hind And keep you fast, my Rosalind. 1878 H. Phillips 
Poems fr, Sp. 4- Germ. 16 Prisoner fast was Virgil taken. 

b. Of a knot, band, etc. ; Firmly tied, not easily 
loosed. Alsofi^. of an alliance, etc. 

^553 T. WiLFiovi Rhet. (xsBo) 40 For that faste kinred and 
aliaunce, which is betwixt us. 1383 Hoclyband Campo di 
Fior 2% Tye the latcheth of a loose knot, and not of a fast 
one. 1641 Milton Ck. Govt. Wk.s. 1738 1. 63 Our Prelates 
..have enter'd intofa.st League with the principal Enemy 
against whom they were .sent. 1724 R. Falconer Voy. {1769) 
232 To He still as if their Chains were fast. 

C. To make fast : to bind, connect, or fix firmly. 
In nautical use also absol. 


c 1340 Cursor M. 16684 {Trin.) Abouen his heed - . a hord 
was made fast. <rx4oo Lanfrands Ciruig. 174 per hen 
maad fast wip pe ballokis .ij. vessels. 1526 Tindale .<4 c/j 
xvi. 24 Which iayler . . made their fete List in the .stockes. 
1627 Capt. Smith Seamaids Gram. v. 22 In stead of tying, 
sea men aiwayes say, make fast. 1697 Dampier P'^oy. (1698) 
1 . 17 [He] took the end of a Line, and made it fast about his 
Neck. 1748 F. Smith P'^oy. Disc. N.-W. Pass. I. 45 Cap- 
tain More .made fast to another Piece [of ice]. 1835 
Marry at yac. Faitkf. vii. Make the boat fast, tbei-e’s a good 
lad. 1872 C. Gibbon For the King i. The horses were 
made fast in one corner of the court. 


jdg. a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. ix. 37 Betre is make 
forewardes faste, then afterward to mene ant mynne. 1553 
T. Wilson Rhei. (15801 144 A Gentleman, being handfasted 
to a Gentlewoman, .afterwardes lost her, being made faster 
to another manne, then ever she was to hym. 1560 Rolland 
Crt. Venus iv. 469 3 © nian mak fast that salbe to 50VV laid. 

d, fig. In a perplexity or difficulty; *m a fix’. 
To be fast for : to be in want of dial. 

1863 Mrs. Toogood Yorksh. Dial., I sent to borrow your 
saddle, for I. .was fast for one. 1877 Cheshire Gloss., ‘I've 


getten fast amang it.’ 1883 A Imondhury Gloss., * Why don’t 
you get on with your job?’ * Nay, Au’m fast.’ 

e. Whale fishing. Of the whale: Having a 
harpoon sticking in it Also of the boat, to 
which the harpoon- is attached, Cf. Fast-boat, 
fish, -ship (see 11). 

1820 ScouESBY Acc, Arct. Reg. II. 320 Whether the fi.sh, 
at the time of being harpooned by the second ship, was fast 
or loose? 1823 — TrnL 444 Amongst this run of fish, the 
king George was fa.st to three. 1839 T. Beale Sperm 
Whale 181 The immen.se creature almost flew. .throwing 
tons of spray high into the air, shewing that he was ‘ fast.’ 

f. Constipated ; costive. Obs, exc. dial. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd, I. 74 Gif mannes innoS to faest sy. 
1877 N. W, Line. Gloss . , Fast, costive. 

6. Of a door, window, etc. ; Close shut, bolted, 
or locked. Also, To make (a door, etc.) fast, 

^1303 Edmund Conf. 416 in A’. E, P. (1862) 82 Make 
faste pe dore after pe. <ri320 Cast. Love 876 Thorgh the 
fast 5ate he con in teo, At the owt-goyng he iette hit fast be. 
17x423 Seven Sag. 1355 (P.) The wyf fonde the dore faste. 
1362 J. Heywood Prov. ^ Epigr. (1867) 160 He that cumth 
last make all fast. X623 Massinger Dk. Plilan v. ii, I’ll 
first make fast the door. 2748 Richardson Clarissa Wks. 
1883 VI. 290, I thought I heard her coming to open the 
door, .but It was only to draw another bolt, to make it still the 
faster. 1832 Ht. Martinkau Hill 4- Valley i. 9 He. .walked 
round tire cottage to see that the windows were fast. 1833 
Kingsley xxviii. 359 The door, .was fast. With 
a single blow he hurst it open. 

6. Gripping, tenacious. Const, of. Obs. exc. in 
To take fast hold {of). 

<7x310 More P/cwj Vv ks. 5/2 A meruelouse fast memorie, 
1608 Bp. Hall Char. Virtues V. 11. 76 He greets his friend 
. . with . .so fast a closure, that [etc.], 16x1 Bible Prov. iv. 
13 Take fast hold of instruction. 1625 Bacon Ess., Gardens 
(Arb ) 537 Roses Damask & Red are fast Flowers of their 
Smels. 1662 J. Davies P^’oy. A mhass. 272 These Conductors 
. . laid . . fast hold on their hands. 1724 R. Falconf.r Voy, 
(17691 62 Laying fast hold of the Skirt of my Waistcoat, 
fb. Close-fisted, mean, niggardly. Obs. 

c 1x75 Lamb, Horn. 143 J?a feste Men pa pet mei lutel to 
wreche. a 1300 Pop. Science 275 A slou3 wi-ecche and ferblet, 
fast and loth to 5eve his god. 

7 . Mining, a. In fast country, ground, applied 
to that pait of the bed of mineials which lies next 
the rock (cf. 4). 

X671 Phil. Trans. VI. 2096 The (then real but now 
imaginary) surface of the Earth, which is termed by the 
Miners, the Shelf, Fast Couiitrey or Ground that was never 
moved in the Flood. Ibid. 2099 When we come to the 
Shelf or Fast Countrey. 1733 CutMa^asCycLSupp., Fast 
Ground or Fast Country. 

b. Fast end, wall (see quots."). Cf. i. 

X851 Greenwell Coal-trade Terms Nortkumh. «§• Durh. 
25 Fast Wall, a sheth wall ; the wall in which, at the top 
or bottom of a course, the bearing up or bearing down stop- 
ping is placed. i88x Mining Gloss., Fccst-end, . 

a gangway with rock on both sides. 1883 Greslpiy Coal 
min. Gloss., Fast End, the limit of a stall in one direction. 

II. Rapid. 

[This sense wasapj), devalued first in the adv., and thence 
transferred to the adj. : see Fast adv.] 

8. Of action, motion, or progress : Quick, swift. 
Hence of an agent : {a) Moving quickly ; {b) Im- 
parting quick motion to something. 

[In the first quot. the sense may be ‘ strong, vigorous ’ 
(cf. I, 2 and the adv. 1 d).] 

a X300 Cursor M. 7169 (Cott.) Sampson, .gaue a braid sa 
fers and fast, pat all pe bandes of him brast. 1352 Huloet, 
Fast wryter, impiger scriba. 2394 Shaks. Rich, III, iii. i. 
103 Idle Weeds are fast in growth. <7 x6xo Speed in Lett. 
Lit. Men (Camden) 109 With a fast eye you had overune 
it. a xfa.’j Middleton Chaste Maid v. i, A fair, fast, legible 
hand. 2662 J. Davies tr. Plandelslds Trav. E. Jnd. 120 
A hundred Boats, all which row for the fastest. 17x2 Swift 
Jml. to Stella 12 Dec., I am slower, but MD is faster. 
1788 Franklin Autobiog. Wk.s. 1887 I. 287 His ship, .foul 
to a degree that must necessarily hinder her fast sailing. 
1837 Dickens Pickw. xiv. The vixenish mare with the fast 
pace. 2837 Apperley The Road (1851) 32 I'he average 
price of horses for fast coaches. 1886 Manck. Exam 7 Jan. 
5/2 The want felt in Lancashire of a good fast bowler. 1886 
T. Hopkins ’ Twixt Love 4- Duty xli, The fast train was 
exchanged for a local one. x888 Steel Cricket iii. 164 It is 
strange that English first-class cricket is so devoid of really 
fast bowling. 

b. Coming in quick succession. in Shelley; 
otherwise rare. 

18x3 Shelley Alasior'yy^ For as fast years flow away 
The smooth brow gathers, a 2822 — Coliseum Ess. & Lett. 
(Camelot) 59 Like the fast drops of a fountain. 

c. Of a clock or watch : Indicating a time more 
advanced than the true time. 

1840 Penny Cycl, XVII. 405/1 In an observatory it is 
always desirable that a clock should.. be slo-w rather than 
fast. Mod. My watch is fast ‘It is six by my watch.* 
‘ I think you must be fast’ 

9 . Adapted to, or productive of, quick movement. 

a. With reference to locomotion or transport. 

b. Cricket waA Football. Said of the ground when 
hard and dry. c. Billiards, Said of a table of 
which the cushions are very elastic. 

a- 1^7 B. Taylor North. Trav, 243 As it was not 
a ‘fast’ station, we were subject to thepossibility of waiting 
two or three hours for horses. Mod. A fast lineiof railway!, 

b. 1888 Steel Cricket iii. 150 Finishing his stroke as he 
would do on a fast wicket. 1892 Mar. 345/3 The 

ground [at a football match] wa.s very fast. 

C. 1873 Bennett & Cavendish Billiards 21 By a moder- 
ately fast table is meant one on which if a player strikes a hall 
as Iwd as he can, it will run five times the length of the table. 


10 . a. Of persons : Livingtoo fast (seeEASTitzt/T;. 7) ; 
extravagant in habits; devoted to pleasure, dissi- 
pated ; usually implying a greater or less degree of 
immorality. Also in fast life, living, ttc. b. 
Often applied to women in milder sense : Siudiedly 
unrefined in habits and manners, disregardful of 
propriety or decorum. C. Of language, etc. : 
(.Characteristic of *fast’ people, d. Of a place : 
Inhabited or frequented by ‘fast’ people. 

1745 E. Heywood Femfie Sped. (1748) II. 273 In deep 
consultation . .how to repair the defects of age and fast living. 
2841 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk I. 179 All the fast men 
were anxious to make their acquaintance. 2832 L, Oliphant 
Journey to Katmandu 191 Lucknow is a fast place. 2856 F. E. 
Paget Owlet Oboist. 140 If a fast young lady be detestable 
anywhere, what must she be in a country parsonage? 
2862 Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. i. ii88g) 2 The college 
was decidedly fast. 2870 Ramsay v, <ed. 18) 119 

I never heard .. all these fast terms. 2874 Burnand My 
'Time xxiii. 203 My lot was cast in a fast set. 

III. 11 . Comb, and locutions : fast-boat, a 
whaling-boat which has made itself fast to a whale, 
i. e. has harpooned it ; f fast-fingered = Close- 
fisted ; fast fi^b, a whale which has been har- 
pooned and is therefore fast to the boat ; fast- 
freight, U.S. (Railways), goods for rapid trans- 
portation, whence fast-freight-line ; fast-gated a., 
dial, going at a rapid rale; fast-goer, one who 
goes fast ; 'j* fast-hand v., to grasp tightly; i- fast- 
handed a. = Close-fisted ; fast-hold, (a) a 
stronghold ; lit. and fig. ; {b) confinement, durance ; 
fast' pulley, also in fast and loose pulley (see 
quots.) ; fast ship, a ship which has secured a 
particular whale, by’’ means of its boats ; fast -shot 
(see quot.). Also Fast and loose. 

2820 ScoRESBY Acc. Arctic Reg. 1 . 480 It frequently 
drags the *fast-boat with such speed through the water, 
that it is. .soon out of .sight. 2839 T. Beale Sperm Whale 
265 Those in the ‘fast’ boat haul themselves gently 
towards the whale. 2607 Hieron PVks. I. 339 How *fast 
fingered and close handed are they, when any thing should 
come from them to a good purpose? 2820 Scoresby Acc. 
Arctic Re^. 11 . 244 The fir.st effort of a ‘■*^fa.st-fish ' or whale 
that has been struck, is to escape from tire boat. 2882 
Chicago Times 12 Mar., The Commeccial Express *Fast- 
Freight line. 2873 Waugh Old Cronies iv. in Tufts Heather 
(1892) I. 221 A *fast-gated spendthrift^ 2883 Miss Braddon 
Wyllard's Weird 1 . vii. 183 In a hunting country, the ^fast- 
goers generally get together. 2632 J. Hayward tr. BiondPs 
Eroniena 104 She perceived it was a woman who *'fast- 
handing a little plancke, floted on the sea. 2612 Speed 
Hist. Gt, Brit. Proeme, Nature in those gifts hath beene 
both liberall. .and prodigall, though Fortune as sparing and 
*fast handed against me. 1622 Bacon Hen. VII 207^ The 
King also beeing fast handed, and loth to part with a 
second Dowrie. 2802 Hatred III. 152 A banditti, .secured 
themselves from punishment by retiring to this '’‘fast hold. 
2832 FrasePs Mag. V. 566 The wild cat, the fox, and 
the badger, are almost entirely exterminated from their 
fastholds.^ 2870 Daily News 8 Sept. 6 When the last fast- 
hold of priestly influence is rapidly disappearing in the West. 
2856 Brees Terms Archit., etc., *Fast and loose pulleys, 
a very simple, .contrivance for di.sengagingand re-engaging 
machinery, consisting of two pulleys. One pulley is fixed on 
an axle, another, having a bush, is loose. The band con- 
veying the motion may consequently he shifted from one 
pulley to the other at pleasure. 2874 Knight Diet. Mech., 
Fast-pulley (Machinery), one keyed to the shaft so as to 
revolve therewith. 1820 Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. II. 250 
These signals serve to indicate . . the exclusive title of the 
‘ *fast-ship ’ to the entangled whale. 2846 Brockett Gloss. 
N. Country Words (ed. 3) 161 When a shot has discharged 
without disturbing the coal . . it is said to he a *fast shot. 
Past (fasti, adv. P'orms : i fseste, 3 fssste, 
feste, sotdh. dial veeste, veste, 3-6 faste, 3 Orm. 
fasste, south, dial waste, 3- fast ; comp, i fsestor, 
3 faestre, south, dial vastre, 3- faster. [OE. 
fteste = 0^. fasto (Du. vast), C)FTG. faslo (MHG. 
vaste firmly, fixedly, closely, quickly, mod.G. fast 
almost), OTeut. ^fastS, i. fastu- Fast tz.] 

1 . In a fast manner, so as not to be moved or 
shaken: AV.andji’f^.; firmly, fixedly. Often with 
sit, stick, etc. t To sit fast itpon : to insist upon. 

C900 Bieda*s Hist. il. xiix, pa sceat he mid py spere, paet 
hit sticode fasste on prem herixe. cxzo^ Lay. 9562 Heore 
griS heo setten fgeste. c 2300 B elect 1306 Whan ech man of 
the lond faste a^en him is. ^-1400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 
188 It wole make hise heeris longe & make hem sitte 
faste. 2326 Pilgr. P erf. (W. de W. 1531) 8 b, Persones 
that . . stycke fast in theyr owne blynde fantasy. 25^ 
CovF.RDALE Ps. xxxiii. 9 ,For. .loke what he commaundeth, 
it stondeth fast. X563--87 Foxe A. 4* M. (1684) HI. 112 
Whose faith may be the taster fixed on Gods verity. 2366 
T. Stapleton Ret . , Unir. Jewel i. 37 He sitteth so fa.st 
upon the bare wordes, i6ti Bible 2 Cor. xvL 13 Stand fa.st 
in the faith. 2726 Shelvocke Voy. round World njsT 202 
Their fire had little or no effect. All stood fa.st with us. 
2777 H. Gates in Spark.s Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) I. 548, 
I have seen the Mohawk River fa.st frozen on the loth of 
November. 2789 Cowper Ann. Mem. 2789, 45 The symbol 
of a righteous reign Sat fast on George’s brows again, 2823 
Scott Paul's Lett, (1839' 124 Stand fast, 95th. .we must not 
be beat. 2843 Macaulay Lays Anc. Rome, VirMnza, No 
cries were there, but teeth .set fast. 2879 F.W. Robinson 
Cowaid Conscience i, Stick fast to the hand-rail, 
b. To sleep fast : to sleep soundly. 

(For fast asleep see Fast a. i e.) 

c 2200 Trin. Coll. Horn, 201 Sume men slapeS faste and 
sume nappeS. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2780 In eiber [stone] 
a dragon per inne slepe vaste. c 2382 Chaucer Foules 
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FAST, 

an Tooke rest that made me to slepe faste. 1483 Caxton 

So Launcelot slepte passyng ^^st. 1667 

»V tS 2 Him fast sleeping soon he found. 1758 Johnson 
Z^ ojS.rimastha?=indeedjleptveryfas.. iSjsBvRaN 
xcix. The day before, fast sleeping on the water, 
Ihey found a turtle, 18^ Mrs. huomGSmnefs, Comfort, 

He sleeps the faster that he wept before. 

+ e Expressintr fixity of attention, effoit, or 
purpose: Earnestly, steadily, diligently, zealously. 
^C-S2oo Ormin 0241 Menu himm sohhtenn fasste to, i orr 

himTto S & trenn. «3oo 

'hf'iden he him faste. c 132S Poem 1 imes Ediv. ffbl ^ he 
clerkes of the cuntre wolen him faste wowe. ^375 
I 42 TK. bamage . . Assemblyt thain^ 
fa^t To ctayss a king thar land to ster. Ipd. it . M'V 
fKp fvr he lukvt fa.st. 14 . . ^ undalis V is. 2053 1 unaale 
lystlyd fast a^nd logh. <ti430 Sjir “j 
Hvs stevrard, Was feste abowtewanJe lo do hjs lady 
S Lwy (1822) 413 The a™y ^7=“ ^ 

fift to have thare money for thare wagers. iS35 Coveruale 
» x.23 She lohod |«vponhim,& el» 

S^enl^?e."X fCfm Others as fast 

reading, trying all things. ^ ^ Qf^«+Hr 

Expressing vigour in action: i^toutiy, 

?.A little fastaY. -thai disciimat soyn sail be. 
ofArtk xlvii Fast he foundes atte his face With a squrd 
Ien1 ; Si M?RC r627 Wepeth faste and ys sory. 157° 
Buchanan Ckamselcon Wks. 11892) 5^ Chamaeleon.. 

ragit neuir sa fast the coutrait was concluclit. ^ 

2 . With firm grasp, attachment, or adhesion ; so 
as not to pei-mit of escape or detachmeirt ; 
securely. Often with bind, hold, etc. hL and/^. 
See also Hold v, 

c888 K. .Alfred Boeth. xxxv. § 2 SwVe faeste 
sSimed. c 1200 Trin. ColL Horn. 103 pe man pe iialt faste 
lis sinne . . he is demd fro heuene to helle. c 1203 l^v. 
3 =037 Dawes Uortigerne vmste ibunden. ci^zo Bestiaj^y 
Aiid fete Se forftward fast at thin herte, ?5at tu firme.st 
hietes. ritsoo St Brnndaii 93 With bole huden stionge 
v-nou y-nailed therto faste. 134® Hampous J r.Consc. 684 
I'his es the leef that hanges noght faste. c 1400 ^ 

Cimirir. 315 pan take fiuste >e Tx>on & drawe it to lus p.ace 
a3^548 ® Caxton Ckron, ccxlu. 283 kyng Richaid 
was d^o^d and was kept ft^un hold. _ 
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^ X27 S Eay. 9 Faste by Radlstone. ^ 132S 
68 in A'. E. />. (1862)135 To-ward vr ende we drawe ful fast, 
c 1340 Cursor M. 15782 (Trin.^ Wi}? >at word- .]?ei hig^ to 
awake And him faste aboute biset. c i4<^ ;!nfmt 

xxi. 228 The See that touched & was fast 
c X400 Desir. Troy 326 Ther were tyides fMl /f te pme 

besyde. ^ 1420 Palladius on Hush. vni. 169 If Amst be fast 
n September, c 142S Seven Sag. 3®®9 ^F.) faste by hym 
he hyr sete. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. deW. ^53i)^Vhidm wor 
. . decayuge draweth fast to an ende.^ 1590 Spenser/ . </. n xii. 
sS Fast before the king he did alight, 1603 
Turks (1621) in; A mill fast without the town. *^7 Mm- 
ton /». a. n. 725 The Snakie Sorceress that sat Fast by Hell 

Gate 767^174 Burnet //fr/./v>Y/ I. n. 48 Lautrech with 
the Frencliarmy lay still fast about Lononia *7°4 Foie 
Windsor For. And, fast beside him, J of Ldgh^ 

sleens. 1720 Savage Wanderer v. 399 The Gl^b® o* 

Drops sudden ; fast pursued by Shades of Night. 1790 
SsoN V Bin Mem. 394 Which brought the ye.sse!s 

l/oir rSarfaBtltp. x8ox 

XX The next bush that was me fast beside. 1821 Kp-aps 
' 7 by th. springs.. Wer^ 


I and was xepi laht lu i.*vt,u. a * ^ 

Hen. VIIL c. 6 Pinnes . . such as slxal . . haue the heads 
soudered fast to the shanke. 157^ Fleming ^ 

S Something to hold fast, among many th nges that 
I havi mad. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V 11, v. p .Fast bmde, 
fast finde, A prouerbe neuer stale m thnftie minde. 
Sfrf Milton oP X.Vi. 543 Let each.. gripe fast las orbed 

Shmld. 1685 Bond. Gaz. No. 2095/3 All the “J 
the Downs Ride fast. 1771 Mrs._Griffith tv. I iau£s 
-..A r'UnerJnff fast to the Side of our ves.sel. xSio 
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guilt 1838 Thirlwall Greece'lL 306 To exhort them to 
fhoose and hold fast the good. 1850 Mrs. Browning Earn. 

And wedded fast were we. ^ . t 

+ b Of a command or prohibition : Strictly. 

^ X3X0 itSwitkin 76 in E. ^..(1862) 4.S His men fote 
he lid Pat hi ne scholde him burie no^t m clnirch 13 . 

E E ///fif./».B.ii47Todefowlehiteueryponfoldefasthe 

forbedes. 1535 Coverdale fer. xxxv. 14 The wordes. .are 

of delSce' or concealment : Securely. Ofo. 
1481 Bk. St. Albans Z iv b, In moore or in raws he hidyth 
hem fast. XS3S Coveroale 2 Macc, xii. 13 A cite, which 

was very fast kepte with brydges. . 

d. With passive notion : So as to be unable to 
move. To stick fast : oto/^. to be nonplussed, 
unable to get any further. ' . 1 

1526-34 Tindale Acts xxvii. 41 The parte smeke 

fast andmoved not. 1635 Laud Wks.iiZ^)Yn. 174 When 
he saw the man and hi.s horse stuck fast in the quagimrtN 
1768 J. Bvron .Narr. Patagonia 15 Proyidentially we stuck 
fast between two great rocks. 1847 Marrvat Childr- Jy. 
Forest xxi, Many of them stuck fast . .and attempted to 
clear themselves in vain. 1850 W. B. Clarke If ^ 
Favorite 68, 1 found my hmbs completely set fast from the 
intensity of the cold. 

•fe* quasi-m/. (See quot.) Ohs. ^ 

1720 Strvpe in Stow's Surv. Land. I. xxix. 250/1 [The 
charter of the Fraternity of St. George, 1537, ordained] that 
in Case any Person were shot . .by any of these Archers, he 
was not to be. .molested, if he had immediately before he 
shot, used that common Word, Fast. 

3 . In a close-fitting manner; so as to leave no 
opening or outlet. Often with additional notion 
of security. 

C1205 Lay. 15320 Pa r^’^tan heo tunden uaste. Y1340 
Cursor M. 2788 (Trin.) Faste fie dores gon he bare. ^ c 1400 
Maundev. {Roxb.} ii. 7 pe lews, .sett a coroun on his heued 
and thra.st ^ron .so fast l>at he blude ran doune. c 1430 
Two Cookery-hus. zy Do it ouer J>e fyre & hele it faste. x6oo 
T PoRY tr. Leo'‘s Africa ii. 167 Each one of ^ese cels is 
shut fast with s Pnlc doore. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 190 
Some rich Burgh^^r whose .substantial dores, Cross-barrd 
and bolted fast, fear no assault. Cowper Hope 658 

While Bigotry . . His eyes shut fast, his fingers in his ears. 
1850 Kingsley Alt Locke xxxvii, Cross^waite had kept 
his face ifia.st buried In his hands. 1850 B. Taylor Eldorado 
iv (1862V 36 With their hats pulled fast over their brovvs. 
X854 H. Miller Footpr. Great i. (1874) 2 Fast jammed m 
between a steep hill and the se^ . - 

4 :. Of proximity ; lit. vaxd-Jig. Close, hard ; very 
near. Now only in fast beside, fast by (arch, or 
poet), and with vbs, expressing following, where 
the sense approaches 6. 
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appearance had followed the troubles of the reign of . . 
Eadward , 

h. fast uf on or on', near npon (a specihea 
quantity). Cf. Ger. fast almost. Ohs 
^1583 Golding Calvin on Deut xxx. 177 After he had go^ 
abou? with them a fortie yeres or 
Holland Livy xxix. 735 So there were, .killed \«^e place 
. .fast upon a thousand. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., 1 gev la 
on ten pounds for her.' . j- 4 

f 5 . Closely, at once, immediately. As fast as : 

as soon as (cf. 6'. Obs. , . u 

« 1300 Cursor 31 . 823 (Gott.) Als fast as Jai f 
sinne Bigan all vr baret to biginne. c 1386 Chaucer Can. 
Yeom. Prol. 4* T. 552 Whan he cometh, as fast schul ye see 
A wonder thitg, which ye saugh never er this. 

Alexander 3944 Pan come a fli3tir in of fowls, as fast as it 
dawid. c 14^ Lanfranc's Cirurg. 322 It is necessarie as 
iste hat a^mannes rigboon is out of h®. 
broint yn ajen anoon. 1^8 Surtees Misc. 9 ■ 

done^ auerwarde aLs her f&st folow-ys. ri44o Lay boLs 
Mass Bk. (MS. C.) 5^ Say a pateriu^ter ana ^ve fet 
hereon. 1645 Hammond PractCaiechism i. 111. 50 He . _gave 
evidLce This fidelity as fa.st as occasions were offered. 
X724 R. Falconer Voy. ( 1769 ’ 231 Hy 

it as fast as ever we could. 1782 Cowper Gilpin 1 ^ And still 
as fiist as he drew near, 'Tvvas wonderful to view. How [etc.]. 

6. Quickly, rapidly, .‘Jwiftly. , . 

For the development of this .sense from the primary sense 
‘firmly', cf. id, 4, 5. and expressions hke to nm hard . 

It does not appear that this sense is recorded m OE., but it 
belongs to MHG. vaste, ON.fast. ^ 

cizoK Lay. 7986 He warnede alle his embtes^^. & fusden 
a^ vel. X297 R. Gi.ouc, (1724) 401 po h J' 

vnder5ete, a^en hii wende vaste. a 1300 3/. 3866 

(Cott.) It was fedi .. How fast fiai multiplid pan 1340 
Hampole Pr. Consc. 4003 Takens, J 

understande, pat he day of dome es 
C14S0 .W. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7437. 1 my felowes 

fasY to ryde. 1548 Hall Ckron 1x3 b, ^I’he Frerichemen . . 
fl d into the toune so faste, that one letted the other to 
entre. 1585 J. B. tr. P. Virefs Sc/i. Beastes Bynj b, 
Men doo not so fast breake them, as she J^epaqe^h 
and amendeth them. 1632 Lithgow Jrav. f h® 

Camell . . bath a most slow and lazy pace . . neither can he 
goe faster although he would. x688 }. S.mith BaroscoPejt 
The Mercury then generally Rises very fast of a sudden. 
1710 De Foe Crusoe (1840) L xv. 268, I found he . . would 
make it go almost as swift and fast again as I could. X77G 
Adam Smith W. N. i. xi. (1869] I. 264 The f P;-f L; • 

Is. .highest in the countries which ai'e going fastest to rum. 
xZU IcOTT Ld. of Isles n. xiii, Barendoun fied fast away. 
1876 Trevelyan II. 2 His health w^ breaking 

fS. 1893 Sir L. W. Cave in Law Times XCV. 26/1 T he 
frequent applications to commit for contempt of court are 
fast bringing the law itself into contempt. 

b. In quick succession ; one close upon another. 

i<ox Shaks. 1 Men. VI, in. L 82 The Bishop and the Duke 

of Glosters men .. Doe pelt so fast at one anothers Pate, 
That fete.]. x6xo — Temp, u 11. 281 Where thou didst vent 
thv ercanes As fast a.s Mill-wheeles strike. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb.i. (1843) 22/2 His honours had grown faster upon 
him than his fortunes, 177* Mrs. Griffith tr. Piaufs 
ShiMoreck t6g My tears fell faster than his, a X822 
Shelley Song for Tasso 12 My thoughts come fast, 

c. Readily, with alacrity. Obs. exc. in colloq, 
phrase fast enough. 

c 1420 Antnrs of Arth. xviii. Thou dele fast of the gode. 
To tho that fales’the fode, c 1477 Caxton fason 30 X hey 
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,541 CovEttDALE Old. Ff th itt, Th. only 'g! 

doubted, and ■ fast-grounded faith. 1587 Golding IJe 
Ep. Ded. t in the world we see a stedte and f^t- 

.1 1 w I'ennyson &3 iheflower 

!!TTii-rooted in ?he fruitful soil, 1853 Lynch Selflmprov. 
iV 51 The fast-rootedness of religious vitality. x888 
A'iL 19 lSov. 2/7The fast-dyed black goods retain their 

2) as fast^anchored, -hound, -plighted 
ppl. adis. ; t fast-fancied, attached firmly by iancy. 
^Lso Baret Alv. F 18 1 Fast bound or tied, rehgatus. 
e ti^ GuLne Fr. Bacon v. 79 Thou com'st in post from 
Fressingfield Fast-fancied to the Keepers bonny lass. 
1627 DRAVT0Nj4^/«c^(f.ccxxviii.2O32 His fast plighted troth. 
^633 FoR^r/j V. V, Our fast-kmt affections xySj 

CovvpL Task II. 15! Were they the wicked above all. And 
w^the righteous, whose fast-anchored isle Moved not? 1814 
J/Jbr 3 Iel Desir. Jerusalem li, The fast-fettered 
hands xt3 S^oxT W HI. iii. 56 The darbie.s are the 
fetlocks—the fast-keepers my boy— the bail for gwd beha- 
vfour. 1842 Manning Serm. xxv. (1848) 382 Ihere still 
mnains witli us a fa-st-deaving and mysterious evil. X87X 
B. Taylor ( 1875) II. in. 193 Bang I thee hast bound 

in welded fetters the knave. , . ^ 

C. (sense 3) as fast-closed, -shut, "ppL. 
xene Shails. 7 okn n. i. 447 Our fast dosed gates. «x649 
Dr1?mm. of Hawth. (i7«) 

d. (sense 6) as fast~sazlmg,Yb\. sb. ; fast falling, 

-going, -sailing, etc., ppl. adjs. 

1403 Shak.s. 3 Hen. VI, i. iv. 162 Eiien my Foes will shed 
fistifollins Tettres. 1593 — Rich. //, in. iv. 34 Goe thou, 
and like ^an Executioner Cut off the heads 
growing sprayes, 1622 Drayton loly-olb. ^87 A good 
list feeding grass, most strongly that doth breed. 1757 
Dyer Fleet^ tv. 603 Fast-gath’ring tempests. x8oo N m 

Nicolas Disp. IV. 200 A fast-sailing Pducca of about 70 
Tons 1820 ScoKE.sBy Acc. Arctic Reg. IX. 338 1 hat v«dn- 
able property of a ship, called fast-saihng. iSao Keat.s Ode 
to NMiingale 49 Fast-fading violets coyer d up in leaves, 
rt 1822 Shelley Bigotry i, 3 !!! 

Cobbett Rur. Rides i8c<s' 1.96 fhe fiist-smkmg Old Times 
newspaper. « 1835 Mrs HEMANsiV«/ifiv/if Y6>^m/^cFoems 
(t875?496 Thatfest-ffowing rain of tears xSyo Dickens 
E. Drood ii. The fast-darkening scene. 1892 / all 3 Ia/l G. 
12* Oct. 5/1 The ffist-going autumn, 
trast^^."* Obs. Forms: i f^stan, 3~5 
-yn, 3-4 fasten, 5-6 faste, 5- fast. J'a. t. 3-5 
fest, 4 fast-, Tested, -id, -yd, 5-7 fh.sted. 1 a.ppie. 

fest' e, 4fast(e. \ 01 l.fasian (rare ; also in com- 
pounds z^-, oUcfmian), corresp. to OFris. festia, 
OS. festian (Du. vestefi), OHG. fasten, festan 
(MUG. fesien), ON. fesla {Dfi. faste, Sw. fasta) 
:-OTeut. fastjan, f. '^fasi-u- B'ast a. 


Before st/t, the umlaut of a in OE. was af (Instead of A 
and in ME. dialects this is divergently represented by 
a and e. The wide prevalence of the form m ME., 
however, is prob. in part due to Scandmavian influence.] 

1 . To make last to something; to aitach wim 
bonds or nails; to bind together. Comt on, till, 
to, unto. a. with reference to material things. 
Also, To fast up (a wound) : to bind up. 

<:i22o Bestiary 462 spinnere. .fested atte bus rof 
hire tbdredes. a X300 Leg. Gregory (b«:hulzs no pan sche 
hadde. .in J?e cradel fast him fest. ^ i^oo Cursor M. X728 
(fiifft.) [Noe] himself festid iPairfax feste] bath band and 
IV. U1.1../ U J hire bei fest on 


XXX. 21 Boundyn in ciotms ana lastiu. .’wuu 
dolhk. " .440 .Sj'r Cen.r. iRoxb.. .7*7 On lus fcgg« 
thou doo fest Strong fetures. is»3 Fitzherb. xxv^ 
US39) 48 To fa.ste the teme to the same. 1549 Covekdale 
Erdsm Far. Gal X4 Jes^«s Christ was for your sakes faste 
vpon the crosse, 1593 Rites 4* Mon. Ck. Durk, (Surtees) 4 
Which cord was all fest together- .over the cover, xots 
W. Lawson Orck. 4- Card. in. x. (xgS8‘ 29 Coyer tout 
wound, and fast it up. 1626 Caft. Smith 
Seamen 27 Fast you[f] Anchor with your shanke painter. 
166s G. Havers P. della Valle’s Jrav. 3^8 

the foot of that Cro.ss three Nails, to sigmfie those which 
fasted our Saviour unto it. ^ . wi * 

b. with reference to immaterial things. 

.... vnr rtvv Him 


D. wua reicTeiiuc w 

c xaao Bestiary 553 Wo so festeS hope 011 him, he sal him 
folgen to helle dim. a Aiunri-vi w P.^/tihr xn. 1 A oerfit 


(VO so lesieo nope on mu«, ire 

folgen to helle aim. a 1340 Hampole Psaitir xii. x A pernt 
man . . has .. fosted p&im [desires] in ihesu crist. X5^' L 


To tho that tales tne loae, c 1477 v,n.>iwn 
. .attended frely and fast a fbte. iS 53 Wilson RJwt. 
(1580) 2 The one affirmyng for his parte, and the other 
deniyng as faste againe for hm parte. ^ XS98 Shaks. 
3 ier^ W. IV. i. 6q Hee teaches him to hic and to hac; 
which they'll doe fast enough of themselues. 2642 Milton 
ApoL Smeet (iSsx* 314, I cannot but admire as fpt what 
they think is become of judgement, and ta.st in other men. 
Mod. He would do it fast enough, if you paid him for it. 

7. To live fast : a. to expend quickly ones vital 
energy ; b. to live a dissipated life, Cf. B ast a. 10. 

a. 1700 Dryden Ckar. Good Parson 9 Of sixty years he 

.seemed; and well might last To .sixty more, but that he 
lived too fast, xyxi Shaftesb. Ckarae. {X7371 1 . 126 As if 
they liv'd the fastest who took the greatest pains to ^joy 
least of life. xSsx Carpenter Man. Phjis, (ed. 2) 78 Cold- 
blooded animals live much faster.. at high temperatures, 
than at low ; so that they die much sooner. ' _ . . 

b. 1699 T. Brown Erasm. iv. 26 Living very 

fast, as they say, [he] has brought his Noble to Nine- 
pence. 1754 World 19 Sept, p 2 He has lived rather fast 
formerly. 1830 W. Irving Sketch Bk., f. Bull (1865) 389 
They fear he has lived too fast. 

8. Comb, with ppl. adjs. and (rarely) vbl. sbs. 
a. (sense i) as fast-dyed, -grounded, -rooted 

(whence fast-rootedness), settled, ppl. adjs. 


Howell /I rA AmiiienBn) 94 ^'h^ely fast thy fayth on 
Mm, that's true continually. 

c. reji. and intr. for re 0 . With on, to .To atta^ 
oneself to, take hold *of, seize upon. CL To 


ci420^rw«. Ann. vu, xner was — 

thefynde fa«t. xi,..Kyng f‘ Hermit 475 Haz E.P. 
P. (1864) I. 32 q'her is no dere m this foreste And it [an 
arrow] wolde onne hym feste, Bot it schuld spyll his 

To make fast in wedlock'; to betroth, wed. 

Const. iOywith. ' . , . .■ 

c X300 Sat. Kildare in E. E. P. (1862) i55 He « ■ f 
his Ilf pat is fast to such a wif. X377 LaNGL F. i t. m 
123 pow hast fest hire to fals. c X430 hyr / ryam. 643 ^ hey 
schulde faste bur with no fere. , 

2 , To fix in something else; to fix firmly, to 
establish, settle, in material or immaterial sense ; 
and with sentence as ohj. . 

^950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xxiii. 46 In hmidum ««««“*• 
ic fjesto \commendd\ gast minne.^ creep Oen. 

Dor wur& wiS him trew^ fest Abimalech. xst^ R. Guoua 
(1724) 150 pat ich hym wolde myd trewi?e s^ker faste ^ 
ho3e. *3po Cursor M. 210x3 i,Gott.) lacob pe mare, .pe 
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land of spaigne in faith h« fest. 1382 Wyclif xv. xj 
Lord, thi seyntuarye, that thin hondes fasdden. * £■ 1400 
Ywarne <5- Qaw. 1989 His shelde hifor his faoe he fest. 
ci^o Secrces^ Prosa Version (E.E.T.S.) A kyng, )jat yn 
vnite and obedience ha}? confermed and fastyd J?e louable 
poeple of Inde. C1460 Tmmteley Myst. 91 Then wold I we 
fest This mete who shalle into panyere kest. 1664 Floddan 
Field ix. 81 His folks could hardly fest their feet. 

h. To plant, bring or drive home (a blow). Of 
the sun : To send forth (a ray). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 23385 (Cott.) Als suith als sunn mai fest 
fra est his lent vn to pe west, als suith mai >ou cum Hder. 
£•1330 R. Bkunxe Chrojii (1810I 190 A stroke on him he 
fest. € 1330 Arih. <$• Merh 5986 So strong was Caulang 
verraraent That King Arthonr myht fest no'dint. 

e. rejl. I'ofast oneself of \ to confirm oneself in. 

c 1320 Bestiary 182 Feste 3 e of stedefastnesse and ful of 
6ewes. 

S. To confirm (a covenant) ; to pledge (faith, etc.). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5725 (Cott.) For forward hat he wit ham 
fest His ei of reiith he on ham kest. 3306 Sir Simon 
Fraser in/W. .S>«^^\Camclen) 214T0 the kyng Edward 
hii fasten huere fay. c 1340 Cursor M. 2691 (Trin.) pis 
couenaunt was faste wi}? h:s* « 3 t 4 So Le Morte Arth. 3324 
YifF we may not oure forwardys faste. c 1470 Henuy 
Wallace .xi. 540 Passand thai war.. Till Inglismen thair 
fewte for to fest. 

Hence Pa’sted ppl. a. 

c 1440 Fromp, Parv. 151/1 Fast, or bowndyn, or festyd, 
vinctus. Jbuu 158/1 Festyd, or teyyd fast to a thynge, 

fiXHS. 

Fast (fast), z'.S Forms : 1-2 fsestan, 3 fsesten, 
2~3 festeii, 3~4 south, dial, vesten, 3-4 fasten. 
Orm. fasstenn, 4-5 fastyn, faste, south, dial, 
vaste, 4- fast. I^a. t, 1 fsestte, 2-3 feste, 4 
faste, 7 fast, 3 fastede, 4-5 fastid. Sc. fastit, 4- 
fasted. Pa. ppie. 3 ifaste, south, dial, i-, y-vast, 
4 fast, fasten, 4-5 fastid, Sc. fastyt, 4- fasted. 
[Com. Tent. : OE. fimtan = OFris. feslia, MDu., 
mod.D. vasUn, OHG. fasten (MHG. vasten^ 
mod.G. fasten) j ON. fasta (Da. faste, Sw. fasta), 
QoXh.. fastan OTeut. fastejan. The Goth, word 
has also the sense ^ to keep, to observe \ of which 
the sense * to fast ’ was originally a specific appli- 
cation ; cf. med.L. ohservare * to fast \ In accord- 
ance with this presumed derivation, the ecclesias- 
tical use of the word is here placed first, though the 
wider sense 3 appears in OE. and in all the modern 
Tent, langs.] 

1 . intr. To abstain from food, or to restrict one- 
self to a meagre diet, either as a religious observance 
or as a ceremonial expression of grief. 

97X Blkkl Horn, 27 paiture Drihten asfter pxm fulwihte 
fsestte. c 1050 ByrhiJeriPs Handboc in Anglia VIII. 31 1 
pon scfial man "fsestan on bam serran steternes dsege. 
c 1*75 Lamb. Ilotn. 29 Ic wulle gan to scrifte and forleten 
and festen })er fore, a 1225 . 4 ncr. R. 20 Hwon 5e vesteS 
ine winter. 1340 A.yenb. 50 God him hat ueste, c 1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.l iii. 10 pai fa--! nojt pe Seterday na tyme 
of pe 3ere. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour A vj, Yf ye may not 
faste the thre dayes. 1542 Becon Poiation for Lent Early 
Wks.i 1843) 107 He alsoteachesusthetrue. .manner of fasting, 
idoo Shaks. a. K L. lit. V. 58 But Mistris, - downe on your 
knees And thanke heauen, fasting, for a good mans^ loue. 
a 1711 Ken Sertn. Wks. (18381 163 When he fasted, his diet 
was afflicting, such as became a mourner. 1782 Priestley 
Corrupt. Ckr. 11 . vni. 129 Some persons fasted before 
Easter. 1842 J. H, Newman Par. Serm. VL i. i We fast 
by way of penitence. 

Jig, a 1300 Cursor M, 27916 (Cotton Galba) To fast fro 
all syn, 1634 Sm T. Herbert (1638} 259 Prosper's 

saying, That to fast from sinne, is the best fast. 

b. with mention of the kind of spare diet per- 
mitted, Const, on ; f formerly also in, to, with, 
and qiiBsidrans. in phrase to fast bread and water. 

c 1^5 'Edmimd Con/. 24 in E. E. P. (1862) 71 Ofte heo 
^f hem mede For to faste pane fridai to watere & to 
brede. 1375 Barbour Bruce xi. 38;^ Thai fastit bred and 
vattir ilkone. ■a 1450 Ent. de lot Tour 12 (She] fasted., 
two tyines in brede and water. 1562 J, Heywood Frov. 
^ Epigr.ij^Sp 100 Thou rather wouldest, .fast bread and 
water, 1588 Shak-S. L. L. L. i. i. 303 You shall fast a 
W eeke with Branne and water. 1844 Ling ard A nglo-Sax. 
Ck. (1858) 11 . X. 120 He fasted on bread, herbs, salt, and 
water. ' 

2 . ge 7 t. To go without food, f Also (contextually) 
to go without drink. Qoxedi. from. 

c 1000 Sax. LeeeJui. I. 2or> Genim Sysse sylfan wyrte leaf, 
syie etan festendurn. c izzo Bestiary 126 [De neddre] 
fasteS til his fei him slaked, c 1300 Havelok 865 Two days 
per fastinde he yede. c 1340 Cursor M. 17345 (.Tnn.) Fro 
mete & drinke for to fast, c 1400 Maundev. (1839) 5^ 

He [a camel] may well faste fro drynk 2 dayes or three. 
x6o6 Shaks. Ant, Cl. ii. vii. 108, I had rather fast from 
all, foure dayes then drinke so much in one, 1607 Topsell 
Serpents (1608) 780 She must either quench her thirst with 
that, or fast. 1657 W. Rand tr. Gassendi's Life of Peiresc 
ii, 220 If he should fast all day from eating and drinking. 
1671 Milton P, R. n, 284 Fasting he went to sleep, and 
fasting wak'd. 1796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery xv. 265 Drink 
half a pint in the morning fasting. 1855 Milman Lai. Chr. 
(1864) II. m. vi. 90 The monk,. was enjoined to fast rather 
than partake of food abroad. 

transf. 1525 Li>. Berners Froiss, n. cci. [cxcvu.l 615 
The dough ter of Fraunce. . this fyue or syxe yere. .shall nat 
be able to kepe hym company. . he hath answered . . that. . 
thoughe he faste a season, he shall take it well a worth. 
1611 Shaks. Wint. T. iv. iv. 612 Not a counterfeit Stone, 
not a Ribbon . . to keepe my Pack from fasting. 

b. Irish Antiq. To fast against, uponfr person') : 
said with reference to the custom of sitting without 


food or drink at the door of a debtor^ or any person 
who refused to satisfy some lawful demand. 

1865 Hancock tr. Senchus Mor, I. 115, I deem it right 
that they be fasted upon before distress shall be taken from 
them. 1873 W. K. Sullivan O Curry's Anc. Irish I. 
Introd. 283 Where the defendant was a Rtg^ the plaintiff 
was obliged to ‘fast* upon him.. before he made his 
distress. 1887 W. Stokes tr. Tripartite Life SL Patrick 
1. 219 Patrick, .went to the king. .And fasted against him. 
e. qusLsi-trans. in various nonce-uses. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. i. i. logTheirloueis not so great., 
but we may blow our nails together, And fast it fairely 
out. 1668 Etheredge She xvould if she could iv. ii. Thou 
shoud'.st fast thyself up to a Stomach now and then. 

t 3 . tram. To pass (time) fasting; to keep or 
observe (a day, etc.) as a time of abstinence. 
Also, To fast out. Obs. 

c 127s Passion of our Lord 30 in O. E. Misc. 38 po he 
hedde heom [fourty dawes] yuast po luste hym ete. a 1306 
Cursor M. 6558 (Cott.) Haf yee pe dais al fasten vte pat i 
bad ar i me went ? c 1340 Ibid. 12921 (Fairf.) Til he riaue 
fasted his lentyn-tide. 1553 Becon Reliques of Rcmte 
(1563) 168 Teksphoms. .appoynted firste of all,’ I^ente to be 
fasted, a 1681 Wharton, Fasts <5" Fest. Wks. (1683) 30 
The Ember Weeks.. are four. .and anciently Wednesday, 
Friday, and Saturday, in each Fasted. 

Fast and (t or) loose. 

a. An old cheating game (see quot. 1847). 

1578 Whetstone Promos <5- Cass. 1, ii. v. At fast or loose, 
with my Giptian, I meane to haue a cast- 1621 B. Jonson 
Gipsies Meta morph. Song i, Leave pig by and goose, And 
play fast and loose. 1678 Butler Hud. in. ii. 392 Had 
forc'd his Neck into a Nooze, To shew his play at Fast and 
Loose, 1847 Halliwell, Fast-and-loose, a dieating game 
played with a stick and a belt or string, .so arranged that 
a .spectator would think he could make the latter fast by 
placing a stick through its intricate folds, whereas the 
operator could detach it at once. 

b. fig. To play (at) fast and loose ; to ignore at 
one moment obligations which one acknowledges 
at another ; to be ‘ slippery ’ or inconstant. 

Toiiets Misc. (Arb.) 157 [Title of Epigram] Of a new 
maried studient that plated fast or loose. 1595 Shaks. 
folm III. i. 242 Play fast and loose with fatth. 1630 
R, Johnson's Kingd. 4* Commiv. 369 The French playing 
fast and loose with their Salick Law. 1712 Steele Spect. 
No 320 r I A little,. playing fast and loose, between Love 
and Indifference. 1829 PVestm. Rez>. X. 185 Doctrines. , 
which play at fast and loose with truth and ftilsehood. x86o 
Thackeray Lozel the Wid. vi. <1869) 25a She had played 
fast and loose with me. 

e. Hence, shiftiness, inconstancy. 

1648 Milton Tenure Kings Wks. 1738 I. 319 The fast 
and loose of our prevaricating Divines. 1692 Bentley 
Boyle Lcct. 217 An eternal vicissitude of fast and loose. 

attrib. 1855 Motley Dutch Rep. vi. iii. (1866) 821 The 
English Queen, .had,. almost distracted the provinces by 
her fast-and*loose policy. 

Fast-day. [f. Fast + Day ; cf. fasten-day 
s.v. Fasten A day to be observed as a fast 

In some New England States spec, the day appointed 
every spring by the governor for fasting. Sacramental 
fastktay (Scotland) : a fast observed on one day in the week 
preceding the yearly or half-yearly Communion Sunday ; 
until about 1886 business was generally suspended on these 
days as on Sundays, 

c 1340 Cursor M. 27210 (Fairf.) Tn halitide or fa.st-day. 
1643 m Clarendon Hist. Reb. (1704) II. 289 Stir them up, 
the next Fast-day to the chesirful taking of it. vjfr, 
R. Falconer Voy. (1769) 232 It was some Fast-day with 
them. 1841 Trench Parables xxix, (1864) 479 Moses 
appointed but one fast-day in the year. 
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IV. 256 A Fast Day discourse. 

Fasted (fa*stM), ppl. a. [f. Fast + -ed 1.] 
That has gone without food; said of animals. 
Only in Pasted weight', the weight of an animal in 
a fasting condition. 

185a Jml. R. Agric, Soc. XIII. i. 192 The fasted live 
weight. 1855 Ibid. XVI. i. 64 The proportion of dead or 
carcass weight, calculated both to the un-fasted and the 
fasted live-weight, are given. 

t Fa'Steai, xA Obs. exc. \xi Comb. Fasten^s- 
EEN, Fasten Tuesday, dial. Forms ; 1-2 fsesten 
fsestan, {N’orthumb. feestern), 1-3 festen, vesten, 
3 fasten, fastin, (fastim), 4- (see Fasten’s een). 
[OE. fasten str. neut. OTeut. type *fastunjo~m, 
f. "^fast-^jan to Fast. Similar but not exactly 
equivalent derivatives are OS fas/unnia str. fern., 
Goth, fast fcbni str. neut. The ONorthiimb. form 
fsesiem (cf. efem, western — WS. sefen, wisten) is 
the source of the Sc. fastryn, fnstern, etc- ; see 
Fasten’s-een.] 

1 . Fasting; an act of fasting ;»= Fast xA^ i. 

C825 Vesp. Psalter cKxii. [cix.] 24 Cneow min j^euntrumad 
sind fore festenne. qnx Blickl. Ham. 37 HalgiaJ> cow«r 
fsesten & medeme lac bringaj? Drihtne. c tooo Ags. Gasp. 
Matt, xvii. 21 So]jlice )?is cynn ne byj? ut-adryfen huton 
hurh gebed and fsesten. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. ^ Ne lipnie 
je no al to eower festene 5if je iiaa5en eni oSer god don. 
a 1225 Ancr. R. 138 Vesten, wecchen& oiStt swuchc. .beoS 
mine sacrefises. a 1300 Cursor M. 28627 (Cotton Galba) 
Ogains pride praier may rise, fastin fear flesU couatyse. 

2. »=FastxA12. 

a 725 Laws Wihtrsed § 14 Gif mon his heowum in faesten 
flaesc /^efe. c *050 Byrkferik's Handhoc in AftgUa VIII. 
311 J>3et ymbren faestan by?l on mon^ c 1200 

Winieziey Rule St. Benet (1888) 83 Pa bee synd to syllanne 
on anginne faBSten[es]. 

3 . Cotnb., z^fasten-day, ‘tide, ^time. 

a yoo Charter xxxvii. in O.E. Texts <1885) 44* Oif hit 


|?onne festendaes sie. a. 1035 Sec. Laws ofCnui § 47 Yfe! 
biS man riht faesten-tide ser msek. ete. a 1225 Ancr. R. 
318 Ich hit dude inne leinten, ine uestendawes, holidawe^ 
«i3oo Cursor M. 27210 (Cott.) Halitide or fastim dau. 
Ibid. 28464 (Cott.) Bath lenten tide and fasten day oft haue 
i broken gain my lay. Ibid. 29071 (Cott. i Yee hele yur aun 
fastintide. 29083 (Cott.) pai held noght fastin time, , 

Fasten lfa*sm),. v. Forms : feestnian, , fest- 
aian, 3 south. vcBstn(i)eii, Orm. fesstnenn, 3-4 
festnea, fastnen, festni, sozdh. vestni, 3-6 
festne, festen, festin, 5 festyn, feston, 4-8 
fastne, 6 Sc. fessin, -ynn, fassinn, 4- fasten. 
Also with prefix 1-2 50-, 2-4 pa. /. and fia. pple. 
i-, y-. [OE. fsestnian = OFris. festzia, OS. fastnCm^ 
OBl-Q. fastinbn, festindn (W&.G.festenen, mod.G. 
festnen), to make firm, bind fast (cf. also ON. 
fasifza to pledge, betroth, Oz.. fastne to consolidate, 
Sw.fzstna intr. to stick fast) '.‘■‘OTeut fdstMjanj 
f. =yi7x/-w- F ast See-EN A] 

To make fast (cf. senses of the adj.). 

-t l. tram. To make firm or stable; to establish, 
settle, confirm. To fasten the feet \ to give or 
obtain sure foothold. Ohs. 

a 1175 Cott. Horn. 221 pa 5efestuede se aelmihti god |?a 
nigen^ angle wairod. c 1200 'Prin, Coll. Plom. 57 pe holie 
man is ned hat he \\ insert bie] festned on his hoiinesse. 
a 1225 Leg. Kaih, aoii To festnin ham in treowe bileaue. 
a. 1300 E. E. Psalter xcii[i]. 1 He festned werld of erthe al. 
13. . E. E. A Hit. P. C. 273 per he [lonas] festnes pe fete. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 27898 (Fairf.) Alle pat euer festenis wittc 
drunkenis scailis hit. a 1400 Piymer (iBgx) 38 So in syon 
y was fastned. 1535 Coverdale Song Sol. viii. 8 Yf she 
be a tower, we shal festen her with hordes of Cedre tre, 
— Ecclus. xl. 25 Golde and syluer fasten the fete [Vulg, est 
consiiiutio pedum\. a 1569 Kingesmyll Comf. Afflict. 
(1585) F iv. The faithful are fastened and confirmed therein 
most unfaignedly. 1643 Plain English 22 Men walking 
among Quagmires, know not where to fasten a foot. 

f b. To make sure, confirm, ratify (an agree-, 
ment). Obs. 

a^^oo Charter xTi. InO. E. TVx/j 448 Ic abba ^eroefa &is‘ 
write & festnie mid kristes rodetacne.^ a. xooo Byrhtnoth 
33 (Gr.) We willaS wiS pam golde griS fmstnian. a 1175 
Cott. Horn. 219 pa pe hi alle hafeden pisne red betwuxe 
ham ^efestnod. c 1205 Lay. 29061 3 if hit pi wille weore.. 
pas spechen usestnien. <x 1225 Ancr. R. 62 Ich habbe 
ivestned, sei 3 Job, foreward mid min eien. 13. . E. E. 
A Hit. P. B. 327 Bot my forwarde with pe 1 festen on pis wyse* 
138a Wyclif Jer. xxxv. 16 Fastneden therfore the sonus 
of Jonadab [Vulg. Firmatierimi igiturflii lojtcuialil, sone 
of Recab, the heste of their fader, c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. 
VI. xii. 80 In-topat place, ( 3 uhare festnyd all pare Cownandis 
was. *553 T. Wilson (1580)41 Matrimonie, whiche 
the creatour of all thynges did . .fasten and make holy. 

t 2 . To make firm or solid; to stren^hen, 
harden. Obs. 

c 1400 Lanjrands^ Cimrg. 52 pis medicyn fastnep pe 
place & defendip him fro putrefaccions. c 1440 Giraldus'* 
Hist. Irel, (E. E. T. S.) 22 Lasers to dense, paralys to 
festnen, y-dropesie. .to helen. cx44oSecrees, Prose Version 
(E. E. T. S.) 140 Mete and drynke pat he was costomed to 
byfore norisshed by, & pat has festnyd his substance. *577 
B. Googb Heresback's Husb. ii. (1856) 106 The force of the 
aire in Winter doth fasten and make sounde the Trees. 

•pb. intr. To become firm ; to ‘ set^ Obs. 

^ 1660 EngfanePs Monarchy Freest Stale in World y How 
is it prob^le. .that any Government, .can ever subsist and 
fasten, without an exorbitant and all-devouring power, .to 
uphold . . it. 1726 Leoni tr. A Ibertis A rchit. 1 . 36 b, Buildings 
..are taken with the Frost, .before ever they have fasten'd* 
X730 A. Gordon Mafflei s Amphitk. 285 The rough, part of 
them fs^tens very well with Mortar. 

+ 0, tram. To fortify. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 100 Edward Pe Eldem 
fastened a castel at the Mamcestre in Norpumberlond. 

*p 3 . To make fast (in fetters) ; to set fast, rcjider 
unable to move. Obs. 

a 1000 Andreas 49 (Gr.) Hie pam balXan paer handa 
jjebundon and fsestnodon, 11^ E. E. Psalter Ixviii. 3 
[Ixix. 2], I am festened in slime depe. 1632 Lithgow Trau. 
V. 223 Such, .deep carouses of wine that both bee and I were 
almost fastned in the last plunge of understanding, 
b. intr. To become fast or unable to move. 

1742 Young Nt. Tk. vi. 397 We leap at stars, and fasten 
in the mud. 1853 Kane Grinneli Exp. x, (1856) 71 We 
fastened in the ice. ; 

4 . /ra«x. To make fast to something else ; to attach, 
more or less securely, by a tie or bond of any kind. 
Const, to, oocas. on, upon ; also with advbs. on^ 
together, up. Formerly often, now rarely, with 
immaterial ohject. 

c 1x7s Lamb, Bom. 121 Mid irenen neilen he wes on pere 
rode ifestned, c xzoo Vices 4 Virtues i(x888) 95 To hire 
bie^ ifastned alle 3 e raftres of halx mihtes. a. 1225 
Si. Marker. 19 Festne wi6 fulht mi sawle to pe seoluen. 1340 
Ayenb. 221 Hy byep y-uestned to-gidere be spoushod. 13^ 
Trevisa Barth. DeP.R. iv. 111.(1495)82 Moysture. .fastnyth 
the partyes togider. c 1400 Destr. Troy 2849 pai. .festonit 
file fiete. c 1450 Mirour Saluactoun 3498 Hevenly thinges 
and erthly hym liked eft festyn to gidere. 2483 Act 
I Rich. Ill, c. 8 Preamb., Dyers.. upon the lists of the 
same Clothes festen and sowe great Risshes. 1552 Abf. 
Hamilton Catech. {1884) 77 Samekil is the lufe of God & 
our nychbour fessinit and linkit to^ddir. 1590 Shaks. 
Com. Err. i. i. 86 My wife and I, Fastned our selues at 
eyther end the mast. 1662 J. Davies tr. Mandelslds Trav. 
E. Ind. 10 To fasten and cement them together, 1696 Col. 
Rec. Pentisylv. I. 497 Men that are fa.stned to the Country 
by visible estates. 1759 tr. Adanson's Voy. Senegal 74 
When they saw it [my hair], really fastened to my head. 
1796 Jane Austen Pride 4 Prej. (1B85) 11 . v. 185 The 
chaise arrived, the trunks were fastened on. X837 Dickens 
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Pkk^tf. iv, Fastened up behind the barouche was a hamper. 
3840 E, Howard yack Ashore III. xv, He consented to 
be again fastened up, but be walked about as much 
as the limits of his chain would permit. 1^9 James 
Woodman vii, The visitor proceeded to fasten his horse to 
a large iron hook. aSga Motley Corr. (i88g) I. v. 137 The 
canvas, .had been fastened on a pole. 

b. a^sol or mir. To make one’s boat fa.5t In 
whale-fisbing : To fasten to (see quot. 1820) ; also 
in indirect pass» 

3700 S. L. tr. C, Frykis Foy, F, Ind. 207 As soon as we 
could come tofastenby herCthe Ship’^s] side. -tSaoiSeoifESEY' 
A or. Arctic Reg, II. 534 .Each boat fa.stens to *, or strikes a 
distinct fish. 1839 T. Beale Sperrn Whale 46 ‘ Fastened 
to *. .meanSj when a harpoon .with a line attached is fixed in 
his body. 165 The two boats that have not yet 

* fastened give chase. 

5 . a. To bind (a servant, an apprentice) by a 
contract or agreement {dial.) ; cf. fastening fenny. 
* 1 * b. To join in a contract with (obs.). 

1363 Langl, P. PL A. n. St In Manage.. To beo fa.stnet 
with fals. i4*s Sc. AciSt xst Pari, y as. / c. 20 pe schiref 
sail assigne xl dais to sic ydil men to get paim masteri-s, 
or to festyn paim to leful craftes. 1632 Lithgow Trav. 
mil. 353, 1 fastned lohn Browne with him to accompany 
his returne. Mod. (Shefiield) He ’s a sort of a prentice, but 
he *s not fastened. 

0 . To attach together the parts of (a fabric or 
stmcture). Obs. exc. Naut. 

1563 Turner Bath^ 16 a, They that are . .not well fastened 
together, ought not to tarye so long in the bath. 1609 
Skene Reg. Maj,, Chalmerlan Air c. 27 I 2 They fe.sten 
and bindes them not with lether or glew. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Ef. 11. iii. 71 Their ships are fastened not 

with Iron but wood. x8<So Merc. Marine Mag. VII. 284 
A ship fastened with yellow metal. 

7 . To make fast, secure (a tie, band) ; to secure 
(an article of dress), e.g. with a clasp, pins, buttons, 
etc. Also, with pregnant sense, /i? fasten (a person) 

a garment. 

a *300 Cursor M. 1728 (Cctt.) [Noe] he self festnid bath 
hand and lace, cxsso Will. Paleme 1720 Sche. .fastened 
hire in jbat fel wip ful god ponges. x6oo J. Pory tr. Beds 
Africa ii. 24 The corners of which mantle are. .fastened 
about their shoulders. 1696 tr. Eu Mont's Voy. Levant 
130 Breeches fasten’d with Buttons. 1737 De Foe Hist. 
Appar, iv. (i8ao) 31 No chain can bind him, but the chains 
fastened on mm by Heaven. 1767 J. Byron Foy. round 
World 51 Skins. .fa.stened about their necks by a thong. 

b. To fasten off (a thread) : to fix with a knot 
or extra stitches. 

*893 Mrs. Leach's Faftcy-rrork Basket May 146/2 Run 
ribbon through holes, .and fasten it off at wrist with neat bow. 

8. To make fast (a door, etc.) with a latch, bolt, 
etc., or (an envelope, etc.) with a seal. Hence, 
to fasten (a person or animal) in or ont. 

xnsfy Fielding Tom Jones mix. vi, I will fasten the door. 
17^ Lloyd Rhyme 153 Colts.. Clapt up and fasten’d in the 
pound, 1797 M rs. Radcuffe Italian xii, I have not caused 
this gate to be fastened. r8ox Southey Tkalaba ix. xxii, 
Her ears are closed with wax, And her prest finger fastens 
them. 18x9 Byron yuan i, cxxxvi, The door was fastened. 
1833 Ht. Martineau Tate jffTyne Vi. 103 The lattice was 
not quite fastened. x 8 < 5 o Tyndall Glac. i. xxvii. 216 The 
rooms were swept,. the shutters fastened. x868 Atkinson 
Cleveland Gloss., To fasten out, to turn the Moor-sheep to 
the moor for the season, excluding them for good from the 
enclosed land. 


1 9 . To close (the hands, teeth) with a grip. To 
fasten hold : to take hold firmly, Ohs. 

XS30 Lyndesay Test. Papyngo 354 Fasslnnyng jour fingaris 
faste. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay’s Voy. Turkie iv, 
XXX. 153 To the end thdr adversaries should fasten the 
lesse hold upon them. X5916 Spenser F .^ Q . v, iv. 15 This 
threasure. .well I proue..To be this maides with whom I 
fastned hand, 1599 Minsheu, Dial. Sp. 4* Eng. (1623) 51 
Two hands fastned together, alwaies hath beene a token 
of friendship, X607 Topsell Serpents (1653) 750 When it 
once biteth and fasteneth teeth, it never letteth go. 

10 , To fix or hold securely in position j to make 
fast (what is loose), 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8223 (Cott.) Bot hat pa wandis han had 
rote, hat festind ware in crde sua fast, c tJ^ApoL Loll. 
^ Festining h wih irne hath falnot. cxt^coLan/ra-*-^ 
' ijs boon rostr 


'ancs 
rostral is 


Cirurg. 156 For to fastne h* schuldre pis 

in maner of a wegge. c X440 Gesia 2 „ , 

I pis nigromanciea. .fastenyd it [yms^ej in ]?« wall 
; him. 3378 Lyte Dodoens n. Ixxxv, 264 Axen of 


Rosemarie burnte, doth fasten loose teeth. 3663 J. Davies 
Voy. Ambass. 24 A great Cross, fasten’d in a great piece of 
timber. 17M Moxon Mectu Exerc. 223 Pitch the other 
sides to be Turned flat carefully against the Hole, .fastning 
them with Wax, 1833 Shelley Boat on Serchio Poems 
(iSqt) 586/2 Sit at the helm— fasten this sheet, 

D. with immaterial object ; also with infz% ohj. 
cttoes Ormin Ded. 2x9 He wollde fesstnenn swa Soh 
trowwhe i hej^re brestess. Ibid. 244X Icc hafe fesstnedd i 
min hobht To libbenn i clmnnesse. 3393 Langl. P. PL C. 
xin, 9 Freres wollen . . fastne jjo in here fraternite. c 3430 
Hymns Virg. (1867) 26 Fastne here in hee my hou3t. 35x3 
More Rich. HI. Wks. 45/1 Suche euyll oppinyon once 
fastened in raennes heartes. 36x1 Shaks. Wint, T. n. iii. 
J5 He . . Fasten’d, and fixM the shame on’t in hiraselfe. 
1683 Pennsylv. Archives I. 74 Time will.. fasten things as 
they are and should be. x8x8 Cruise Ripest 481 '^en 
once a trust is sufficiently created, it will fasten itself upon 
the .estate. .. 

c. To fasten down : to fix (a thing) so as to 
prevent its rising ; fig. to fix definitely, 

3733 Medley Kolben's Cape o/G, Hope I. 68, I have . * 
rescued the character of the Hottentots from the brutish 
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ipidity to which it has been fastened down by all the 
thors. 1876 Gladstone in Cotiiemp. Rev. June xa To 


fa.sten down its sense, the affix * Evangelical ' may suffice. 
Mod. I'he lid of the box is fastened down. 

t d. intr. To take hold ; to attach oneself ; to 
make one’s at)ode. Obs. 

CX400 Destr. Troy 1429 Of a sparke nnaspied..May 
feston vp fyre, 1590 Spenser F. Q. in. ii. 26 The Damzell 
well did vew his Personage And liked well, ne further 
fastned not, But went her way. zdzg Fletcher & Shirley 
Nt. -Walker 1. i, A very pretty girl she was. . But he was too 
wise to fasten, a 1657 R. Lovedav (1^63 ' 258 We are 

herein London, .where I think we shall fasten for most part 
of this ensuipg Summer. X743 Young. ,iV 7 . ULssi W.e 
. . Spring from our fetters ; fasten in the skies, 
t il. trans. To deliver effectively (a blow) ; to 
imprint (a kiss). Const, on. Obs. 

CISCO Lancelot 850 Strokis festnit in the fffielde. 1531 
Elvot Gov. i. xvi, Or he coulde fasten on the other any 
violent stroke. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage iv. vii. {1614) 370 
A mutuall kisse.. is fastened on the clieeke. 1633 J. Hay- 
ward tr. Biondi’s Eromena 170 Wee could never come once 
to fasten a blow on him. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. ii. 
xxiii. 243 I could never fasten a salley yet upon hiim but 
with losse to myselfe. 1697 Dryden Virgil Ded, E j, Cou’d 
he fasten a blow, .when not suffer’d to approach. 

12 . Ill various fig. applications of senses 4, 7, 10 ; 
To fix (something) upon ta person, etc.V 

a. To dii-ect (feelings, thoughts, attention, etc.) 
intently or keenly towards. 

a X400 Prytner (1891) 53 V schal fastne myn eyen op on pe. 
c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 793 Hire hert vpwards on heven 
was festined nyght & day. 1568 E. Tilney Disc. Mariage 
B vj, If she once festen hir eyes on a nother, he shall enjoy 
hir. 1603 Shaks. Meas.hr M. iii. i. 203 Fasten your eare 
on my aduisings. x6ii Bible Luke iv. 20 The eyes of all 
. . were fastened on him. 3633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 320 
To that man whose heart is fastned upon thee. 1840 
Dickens Old C. Shop xli, The attention of the sly little fiend 
was fastened upon them. 3850 HAWTH08NE.Si’«rA/X. Introd. 
(1883) 50 My eyes fastened themselves upon the old scarlet 
letter. 1885 Manch. Exam. 10 July 572 A. madman armed 
with a knife, upon whom a steady eye niu.st be fa.stened. 

b. To fix la nickname, imputation, etc.) on 
a person ; to impute or attach to. 

36x5 Stephens Satyr, Ess, >ed. 2) 38 Thinke how little 
paines Doth fasten credit upon lucky straines. 3638 
WILKINS Netv World ii. (1707) 20 Some of the Ancients 
have fasten'd strange Absurdities upon the Words of the 
Scripture. 1672 Cave Prim. Chr. i. v. (1673) 12 'I’o form 
and fa.sten this charge upon them. Ibid. in. v. (1673' 3^8 
The stoi'y.. fastened upon Philip the Emperor. « X074 
Clarendon Leviath. (1676) 304 He hath not^ been 

able . . to fasten the least reproch upon them, xyzz Sewkl 
Hist. Quakers (1795) I. Pref. 18 To fasten doctrines upon 
them which they never approved. 1855 Macaulay ///. rA 
Eng. 111 . 310 Those very Londoners . . now fastened on 
the prince. . the nickname of Butcher. 

fe. To induce acceptance of (a gift, etc.) ; to 
propose (a health). Obs 
1604 Shaks. 0 th. 11. iii. 50 If I can fasten but one Cup 
vpon him. 161S Stephen.s Satyr, Ess. ltd, z) 256 If you 
fasten a guift upon him, his thankes bee liberall. 3632 
Lithgow Wa7t. x. 431, I neuer saw one. !iq pledge or pre- 
sent his Maiesties health ; but as many other health.s as you 
list; they will both fasten, and receiue from you. 1673 
Ray youm. Low C. 43s We could scarce fasten any mony 
upon them. 1726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle ^54, I did not know 
how to fasten a Present upon Mr. Ratcliff. 

d. To impose (something unwelcome) on a 
person. Now chiefly in To fasten a quarrel upon : 
to drag into a quarrel against his inclination. 

1663 Dryden Wild Gallant ir. i, He. . could never fasten 
a quarrel upon you. 3682 Zwy, Elect. Sheriffs 8 En* 
deavouring . , to fasten such a Sheriff upon them. 3718 
Freethinker No. 41. 294 Divert her Malice by fastening 
a new Spark upon her. X797 Godwin Enquirer i. vi. 36 
No practice .. fastened upon us by decrees and penal- 
ties. iBsS Macaulay Hist, Eng, III. 325 The.. Mac- 
donalds. .fastened a succession of quarrels on the people of 
Inverness, 1861 Hughes Tom Broxmi at Oxf. v. (1889) 36 
He . , had fastened himself upon him. 

13 . intr. 7 b fasten on^ upon’, fa. to obtain a 
firm hold upon, become fixed on {obs.)\ b. to 
seize on, lay hold of ; to single out for attack or 
censure ; to avail oneself eagerly of (a pretext, etc.). 

a 3225 Teg. Rath. 1180 0 godd,.ne mei nan uuel 
festnin. c 1230 Halt Meid. 15 l?e fiends arrow . . ne wundetS 
^ nawt bute hit festni 3533 More in Grafton Ckran. 
ll, 783 No colour could fasten upon these matters. 1590 
Shaks. Com. Err, xu ii. 175, I will fasten on this sleeve of 
thine. 1607 Rowlands Famous Hist. 48 Experience 
often hath .. taught, that when advantage I do see, To 
fasten on occasion and begin. 3647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. 
Eng, I. xl. (1739) 60 Yet could not that custom fasten upon 
the Saxons. 3662 J. Davies P'oy. A mbass. 57 They break 
down the houses adjoyning . . that it [fire] may not fasten 
on other more solid structures. 3726 Adzu Capt. R. Boyle 
230 An English Mastiff, .had the Impudence to fasten upon 
my Rival by the Arm. 3844 Thislwall Greece VIII. 389 
The senate . . viewed Pei'seus as a prey, on which it resolved 
to fasten. 3844 Stanley Arnold (1858) 1 . iL 25 One object 
on which our . . imaginarions mw fasten. 1847 L. Hunt 
Men^ VFomen, ^ Books 1 . n. 20 He is fastened upon by the 
man with the bundle, 1855 Motley Dutch Rep. ii. vii. 
(1866) 282 The whole mob,. fastened upon the company of 
marble martyrs. 3875 J owett Pluto led. 2) I V. 385 Sickness 
. .has fastened upon him, 

Fastened (fa-s’nd),///. a. [f. prec. + -edI.] 
fL Settled, confirmed, Obs. 

3596 Spenser Hymns, Hem. Beaut. 289 They. . in their 
fastened mynd All happie loy and full contentment fynd, 
3605 Sh.aks. Lear XX, L 79 O strange and fastned Villaine, 
1 2 . Rendered firm, in consistency. Obs. 

3625 Hart Anat. Ur. i. ii. 23 The which [excrement] 
being . . somewhat fastened or stiffe. 


0 , Fixed or bolted together. In comb.., as copper-^ 
ironfastened 

1803 R. Peeing in Naval Chron. XV. 60 Iron-fastened 
ship.s. i860 Merc. Marine Mag. VII. 284 I'he copper- 

fastened vessel will obtain the best rate. 

Fastener (, Id's 1191 ). [f. as prec, + -er h] 

1 . One who fastens or makes fast. 

3755 in Johnson. 1798 Jane Austen Northang. Abb. 
(1838) II. vii. 142 The possibility pf the door’s having been 
at first unlocked, and she herself its fastener. 

2 . . Tliat which serves to fasten anything. 

1793 Mary Woi.lstonkcr. Rights Worn. iv. 151 Indi- 
viduality of character, the only fastener of the affections. 
3874 W. Crookes Dyeing Calico-printing modi- 

fied Gallipoli oil acLs. .as fastener of the red lake. xSB4Birm. 
Weekly Post 15 Nov. 3/7 The fastener [of a trap-door] was 
not properly adjusted. 1892 l.a'w Times' Rep. LXVII. 163/1 
Small hook.s or fasteners on the metal busks of the corsets. 
fS. One who fastens something. Obs. 

1628 Earle Microco.7m., Plain country Fellow {Arh.) 4,g 
He is a terrible fastner on a piece of Beefe. 
i* 4 . slang. A warrant for arrest. Ohs. 
a X700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, P'astner, c. a Warrant. 
3785 in Grose Diet. Vnlg. Tongue. 

Fastening i,fa-s’niq), sh. [f. as prec. + 

-ING b] 

1. The action of the vb. Fasten in various senses. 
a 1400 Relig. Pieces jr. Thornton MS. 8 Mairymoyne 
..es lawefull festynnynge be-twyx man and woman. 3605 
Timme Quersii. iii, 192 Of all fastnings or closing up of 
glasses , .tbeseale of Hermes is most noble. 3693 T. H[ale] 
Acc. Nezv Immii. 24 Finn and unwasted .as at their first 
fastening. X7Q3 Smeaton Edysione L. § 2.^4 The fastening 
of the circle of stones . . upon their respective cubes. 1850 
W. B. Clarke Wreck Foei/orite 33 There is no fastening of 
the shaft or stock into the socket. 

b. attrib. Fastening penny 1 dial.) ; a small sum 
of money paid on hiring a servant, to secure the 
agreement. Cf. FAJiTEN v. 5. 

1872 Genii. Mag. Nov. 578 A bargain was struck, and con- 
sidered thoroughly binding l»y the acceptance on the part 
of the servant of what w'as called ‘ the fastening penny b 
f 2 . The condition of being fastened ; a. of being 
set on a firm basis, b. /nfa.dening- in prison. 

a 3340 Hampole Psalter 502 I'horgh whaim ohere ere 
hroght til .stabilnes & festyngynge. 3375 Barbour Bruce 
XV. 309 He [lohn of Lornl vie.s king tyme in festnyng. 

3. concr. That which fastens or makes secure; 
that which connects one person or thing with 
another, or s. cures (a person or thing) in position ; 
•f that which confirms or establishes. 

C1175 Lamb. Horn. 67 J?o.s ilke bode wisllcbe Hng of 
o< 5 re IS ful festning. a x^o Hampole 3 Lord 
my festynynge. 34S0 Caxton Chron, Eng. cxlvii. 126 The 
chirch dores were .shytte with keyes and with other fa>tn- 
ynge. xdzi Bible Hub. ii. 11 I'he stone shall crie ont of 
the wall, and the beame [marg. note fastening] out of the 
timber shall answere it. 3769 Public Advertiser xS May 
^4 Bra-ss Sash Fastenings. 3850 Prescott Peru IL 340 
Pizarro, unable .. to adju.st the fastenings of his cuirass, 
threw it away. 3869 C. Gibbon R, Gray v, Crummie was 
not likely to break from her fastenings. 1S85 Luxe Reports 
15 Q. Bench Div. 316 A bar . . was kept in its position by 
means of a fa.«itening. 

fg. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, iv, Smooth open 

hearts no fastning have. 

Fa’stemH^, ppl a, [f. as prec. + -INO*.] 
That fastens, in various senses ofthevb. 

1621 S. Ward Happiu. Practice (1627) 3 The fastening 
Nayle of the chiefe Master of the Assemblies. xBzx Byron 
Cam 1. i. In his eye Tiicre is a fastening attraction. 
3838-40 Tytler Hist, Scot (1864) II 221 His tent . . was 
of silk ; the fastening chain.s were richly gilt, 1865 Swin- 
burne A talanta^ 970, I shall have . . no face of children 
born Or feeding lips upon me or lastening eyes For ever. 

Fastenment (fa’s’nment). dml. [f. as prec. 
+ -KENT.] A fastening of any kind. 
xQjq Auctioneers Caial. (Church Stretton’' Door-fasten- 
ments. 1879 Miss jACKsm Shropsh. Word-bk,, ‘Put a 
fas’nment 0’ the brew-’us door.’ 

FasteXLS* Also y fasting, [short for next.] 
x6i6 Chron. Snaihense in yrnl. Statist Soc. XXL' 4x3' 
To be paid betwixt Candlemas and Ffastins, ,■ 1876 Mid- 
Yorksh. Glass,, Fastens, 

Fastetts*ee», -eve, -even* Sc. and mrik. 
dial. Also 4 fasteringis-,.'^ 

fasterns-, -trin-, -tron-, 8 fasten-, 8-q fast- 
ittg(s-, 9 fasterns-. [f. OK.fo>s/enes, gen. of fitsien 
Fasten jA + Even or Eve.] The eve of or day 
before the fast (of Lent) ; Shrove-Tuesday. 

*375 Barbour Bruce x. 372 On the fi.steryn evyn rycht 
In the begynning of the nycht, 1496 I.d. I'n-as'. Acets, 
Scot (1877' I. 319 The vij day of Februare was Fasreriugis 
evin. 3565 in Ph-ton L'pooi Mmik. Rec, (1883 1 I. 35 
Fasten’s eve or Shrovetide. 3674-01 Kay Ak C Wonts, 
Fastens-Een or Even. C1750 J, Collier (Tim Bobbin) 
Lane. Dialect Wks. (1862) 68 Feersuns een, on it ni.Ttter’t 
naw mitch, 1780 M. Lonsdale TE Upshot ii. in yplUe's 
Sketch of Cumberland Manners (1811) 5 An upshot lang 
an' .sair To keep up fassen’s-t;ven. 378^ Burns F.p. io J. 
Lapraik 7 On rasten-ten we had a roukin. 1834 H, Millhr 
Scertes 4 Leg, xxviii. (1857') 416 On Fasten’s-eve, — the 
Schoolmaster . .would call on the boys to divide, and choose 
for themselves * Head-stocks 

Fssteii(s)-Ttiesda3f. Also 9 dial, fassans,. 
-ens, [see prec.] «prec. 

3585 Nottingham Rec. a 889^ IV, 2n Betwene thys and 
Fastens Tuysdaye nexte cuminyng. 1838 C, B. Robinson 
yrnl. Statist. Soc. XXL 413 .Shrove I'uesday being called 
Fastins I’uesday. 1S77 Hoiderne&s Gloss., B'assans-tuesda, 
Shrove Tuesday. 
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Paster (fa-star). Also 5 fastar©. [f. Fast v, 

+ -ER 1.] One who fasts or abstains from food. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 27684 (Cott.) [l)is] man es gret faster. 
4:1440 Promp. Parv. 151/1 YostdSQy jejtmaior, jejunatrix. 
a 1450 Kni. de la Tour 13 It is a blessed thinge to faste, for 
the more harme it doth the faster, the more is the merit, 
1360 Becon Treat, P'asting A certayne monke.. 
was counted the greatest and deuoutest faster in all those 
quaters, x66z Gunning Lent Fast igg^ Such fasters I 
cannot better resemble, then to the ancient blood-thirsty 
Tyrants. 371a Swift yrftl. Stella 16 Jan., This being fa.st 
day, Dr. Freind and I went into the cit)^ to dine late, like 
good fasters. 1807 Milner Martyrs i. ii. 58 note, A man 
,.of a strict life and a great faster. _ 18 ^ Daily News \ 
27 July 5/5 The faster’s condition physically during the day 
was remarkably encouraging. 

t Past-gongf. Obs, [f. Fast sb. + ME. gong^ 
act of going, see Gano.] Shrove-Tuesday ; = 
Fastingono. Also attrib.m fastgong-tide (spelt 
after Norfolk pronunciation fasgunfide , Shrove- 
tide. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv, 151/1 Fast gonge, or schroffetyde, 
or gowtyde, camiprhnwn. 167^-81 Blount Glossogr.^ 
or Fastingtide, Shrovetide, so called in Norfolk, 
being the time when the B'ast of Lent begins. 

II Fasti (fm-stoi). [Lat/z.r/J, pi. of fastm {dies) 
a ‘ lawful ” day, a day on which the courts sat : 
hence as under.] 

a. I^om. Ant. A calendar or calendars, indicat- 
ing the lawful days for legal business, and also the 
festivals, games, anniversaries of historical events, 
etc., connected with each day of the year. Con- 
sular fasti (L. fasti consulares) : the register of the 
events occurring during the official year of a pair 
of consuls ; the series of such ^egi^te^s. b. transf 
A chronological register of events ; annals, chrono- 
logical tables or lists of office-holders. 

i6i3 B. JoNSON Catilme v. iv, Let it [this day] be 
added to our Fasti. a 1670 Hacket Abp. Williams 
I. § 26 11693) 20 Like Consuls that acted nothing, and were 
useful for nothing but to have the Fasti known by their 
Names. 1693 Wood t Hilc\ Athena; Oxonienses . .To which 
are added the Fasti or Annals, of the said University. 3734 
E. C0R.SINI {iitle)^ Fasti of the Archons of Athens, 3786 
Han. Moke Florio^6j Still, in Life's Fasti, you presume 
Eternal holidays will come. 3834 Edin. Rev. XXIV. 245 
A country [the U. S.]. .whose fasti are consecrated to record 
our cruelties and defeats. 3880 C. T. Newton Art ^ 
Archseol. 15 Roman coins are not Fasti . . yet the labour of 
numismatists has made [them] almost the best authority for 
the chronology of the Roman empire. 

t Fasti'diate, V, Obs. rare, [f. L, fasttdium 
(see next) + ATE.] trans. To feel a disgust for, 
loathe. 

3638 Sir S. jyEM'es AuioMog. I. (1845^11. 106 Bury school 
..I began to fa-stidiate, and be weary of the sweet and 
happy life I there led. 

tFastidie- Obs. rare. [a. Old . fasti die, ad. L. 
fastidium in same senses.] a. Pride, haughtiness, 

b. Scorn, disdain. 

3536 E. Hahvel in Ellis Orig. Lett. n. tt 8 II. 77 My 
minde enclinith. .to. .give ope the worldly fastidie to them 
pit ambiunt Iwnores. 3538 in Strype Eccl, Mem. I. App. 
Ixxxiii. 218 Which when it [the general council] srial 
take effect . . must needs make him great dishonor, great 
fastidie. 

fFastidios©,®. Obsf~^ *= Fastidious. 

37*7-36 in Bailey. 177S in Ash. 

FaStidio*sity. rare-K [f. L. fastidids-us 
(see Fastidious) + -ity.] Fastidiousness. (In 
quot. humorously pedantic.) 

3704 Swift T. Tub v. (1750' 74 His epidemical Diseases 
being Fastidiosity, Amorphy and osdtation, 377s in Ash. 
Fastidious (Msti-dias), a. [ad. h.fastFdibs-uSf 
f. fastidium loathing : see -ous. Cf. Fr. fasti~ 
dieux.} 

1 1. That creates disgust ; disagreeable, distaste- 
ful, unpleasant, wearisome, Obs. 

3533 Elyot Go7f. I. ixj That thinge for the whiche children 
be often tymes beaten is to them, .fastidious. 358* Hester 
Seer, PM orav, n, xxiii. 102 A fastidious Ulcer, 1630 
R. fohnsods Kingd, Comuvw. 193 A fastidious and 
irksome companion. <*3677 Barrow Serm. Wisdom m 
Beauties ofB. ( 1846) 9 Folly is . . fastidious to society, a 3734 
North Lives IL 399 His partner, whose usage was . . fas- 
tidious to him. 

1 2. a. That feels or is full of disgust ; disgusted. 

3534 More Ou the Passion Wks. 1312/ 1 Hee hadde of 
theym so muche, that he was full thereof, fetidious and 
weiy. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 81 All desire of Change 
and Novelty, argues a Fastidious Satiety. 

■fb. Full of pride; disdainful; scornful. Ohs. 
4*3440 Foundation Barts Bosp. (E. E. T, S.) 15 A lament- 
able querell, expressynge . . whate fastidious owtbrekyngys 
hadde teinptid hym. 36*3-6 Cockeram, Fastidious, dis- 
dainfull, proud. 3634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (16^) 389 
Regardlesse of the rodomantadoes of the fastidious Pagan. 
3633 B. JoNsoN AVw Inn, Ode 7 Their fastidious vaine 
Commission of the braine. 3744 Young Night Thoughts 
VI. 551 Proud youth ! fastidious of the lower world, 3793 
Boswell Johnson fi8i6; 11 . 277 ^773' We see the 

Rambler with fastidious smile Mark the lone tree. 3796 C. 
Marshall Garden. '^dxx.. (1813^47 Those who have much 
practical skill, .slight what is written upon subjects of their 
profession, which is a fastidious temper. 

t c. transf. Of things ; * Proud magnificent. 
3638 Sir T, Herbert Trav, 62^ One of them [Courts] 
fastidious in foure hundred porphirian pillars. Ibid. 102 
Temples of Idolatry . . once lofty in fastidious Turrets. 


S. Easily disgusted, squeamish, over-nice ; diffi- 
cult to please with regard to matters of taste or 
propriety, 

36ia-s Bp. Hall ConiemfL, O. T. xrx. x, A fastidious 
choice of the best commodities. 3647 Ward Simp. Cobler 
77, I hold him prudent, that in these fastidious times, will 
heipe disedged appetites with convenient condiments. 
3691 Ray Creation Pref. (1704) 7 Fastidious Readers. 
3784 Cowper I. 513 The weary sight. Too well 

acquainted with their smiles, slides off Fastidioms. 3848 
Macaulay . 266 People whom; the habit of ' 

seeing magnificent buildiri_gs..had made fastidious. 1833 
Trencpi Proverbs 3 A fastidious age , . and one of false re- 
finement. 3865 Livingstone Zambesi xvii. 342 Though 
being far from fastidious, refused to eat it. 3877 Black 
Green Past. xlii. 11878) 338 The society.. was not at all fas- 
tidious in its language. 

Fastidiously (fKsti-dissU), adv. [f. as prec. 

+ -LY 2.] In a fastidious manner ; f disdainfully ; 
squeamishly, with excessive scrupulousness of taste. 

3624 Gataker Transubst, 42 Fastidiously and childishly 
..full of Logicke rules. 36^ Hammond Acc. Cawdrey^s 
Triplex Diatribev, § 17 Discriminating themselves proudly 
and fastidiously from other men. 3790 Burke Fr. Rev. 33 
The legisIature..fastidiously rejected the fair and abundant 
choice .. presented to them. 1843 D’Israeli Amen. Lit. ' 
(18671 )C28 Critics fastidiously rejecting what they deem the j 
antiquated, 3880 Disraeli Endym. I. xxi. 393 A couple of 
grooms, who sat with, .unmoved countenances, fastidiously 
stolid amid all the fun. 

FastidioXLSness (f^sti-diasnes). [f. as prec. 

+ -NESS.] The quality of being fastidious, 

+ 1. Loathing, disgust. Obs. 

3533 Elyot Cast, Helthe (1541) 28b, Sowthistle. . causeth 
fastidiousness or lothsomnesse of the stomake. 3599 A. M. 
tr. GabelhouePs Bk. Physicke 267/2 Excepte it . . get a fas- 
tidiousnes therof [pappe], 1632 Lithgow Trav. x. 425 
After I had, .escaped infinite dangers, .excessive fastidious- 
nesse, unspeakable adversitie.s. ^ 3807 Coxe Austria I. 67 
Rhodolph observing their fastidiousness, rose from table. 

1 2. Disdainfulness, haughtiness, pride. Obi \ 

36x3 R. C. 'Table Alplt. Fastidiousnesse, disdain- 

fulnesse, 3649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp, iil § 14, 52 He 
reproved the fastidiousnesse of the Pharisee, 

0. Disposition to be easily disgusted ; squeamish- 
ness ; over-niceness in matters of taste or pro- 
priety. 

3663 Boyle Style of Script. 202 More Discerning Times. . 
will Repair the Omissions and Fastidiousnesse of thePresent. 
3784 J. Barry Led. Art yi. (1848) 207 Fastidiousness, and 
a useless and too critical nicety, may be expected to increase. 
3824 Dibdin Libr. Comp. 745 The fastidiousne.ss of criticism 
may object to the frequent repetition. 186^ J. Martineau 
Ess. II. 98 Any nice inquiry., would be a misplaced fastidi- 
ousness. 

Fastidium (f^sti-dii^m). rare. [a. L. fastt- 
dium ; see Fastidie,] Disgust ; ‘ ennui ^ 

4E3734 North Lives 1 . 350 The fastidium, upon this occa- 
sion contracted, .diverted nis mind from., such projects. 
3885 Mrs. H. Ward tr. AtnieTs Jml. (3889; 277 How is 
fastidium to 

t Fa*stigate, v. Obs.—^ [f. L. fastlgdf- ppl. 
stem of h. fastig-dre to make pointed.] a. trans. 
To make pointed, b. intr. To become pointed, 
X623-6 in Cockeram ; 1656 in ISiJOXiWi: Glossogr . ; 3732 in 
Coles. 

Fastigiate (f^sti-djiii^^t), a, [f. fasiJgi-um 
summit of a gable, top, vertex t -ate 'K Cf. F. 
fastigie.^ 

1. Sloping up or tapering to a point like a cone 
or pyramid, fa. of a hUl = FASTiGiATED. Obs. 

3662 Ray Three I tin. ii. (Ray Soc.) 148 That noted hill .. 
the top whereof is fastigiate like a sugar loaf. 

b. Bot, Having flowers or branches whose ex- 
tremities form a tapering or cone-like outline. 

383s Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848) II. 382. 1836 Penny 
Cyct. V. 252 Fastigiate, when the branches of any plant are 
pressed close to the main stem, as in the Lombardy poplar. 
1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 349 Taxus fasiigiaia, .(.Irish or 
I’lorence-eourt yew) is a fastigiate variety. 

c. Entom. Of the elytra : Tapering to a point 

3848 in Maunder iVkft Gloss. 

2. fa. Bot. Formerly applied (after F. fastigie) 
in the sense ‘ having a horizontal surface at the 
top \ as in an umbel or corymb. Obs. 

[The use app. originated in a misunderstanding, the L, 
fastigium being interpreted as 'roof'.] 

3793 in MARTYNXa^s^f. Bot. s. v. 3794 — Rousseads Bot. 
xxviii. 445 The latter tree, .having a fastigiate, or flat top. 
3860 in MAYNE Expos. Lex. s. v. 

b. Hence, of a zoophyte : « Cobymbed. 

3846 Dana Zooph, (3848) 17s Mussa fasHgiata, Fasti- 
giate; disks usually nearly circular. 

Hence Fasti*giat©ly adv. 

3840 VAXTOiti Bot. Diet , Fasiigiaiely - branched, the 
branches hecoming gradually riiorter from the base to the 
a]Mx. 3884 in Syd. Soc* Lex. 

Fastigiate (f^strdgiitfit), [f. as prec. + 
-ATE 3.] trans. To make pointed at the top like 
a gable, b. intr. To taper to a point. 

1656 Blount Glossogr.^ Fastigiate, to raise up, or grow 
up to a sharp top, 3732 in Coles. 

Hence Fasti*giated ppl. a., formed like a cone 
or ridge; ‘roofed, narrowed up to the top' 
(Johnson i/J'S). f Fastigia’tioii, ‘a making or 
growing sharp at the top like a pyramid ’ (Phillips 

1652). 

3647 H. More Song of Soul Notes 383 Day vrill hang in 
the sky many thousand miles off from us, fastiglated into 


one conicall point. 3668 Wilkins Real Char, ii. v. 1 4. 
146 Hawks . . noted for having a fastiglated or rising 
head. 1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 3840 in Humble XfrA 
Geol. «|* Min. 

t Fasti’giouSj a. Obs. [f. L. fasttgi-um 4- 
-ous.] Like a fastigium \ with gables, Also^^, 
Pretentious. 

3670 G. H. H isi. Cardinals i, iii. 94 They thought the Title 
too eminent and fastigious [orig. sollevatd\ for them, 1697 
Evelyn rirr. /I (1723) so The ancients dwelling- 

houses being generally fkt at the top, Julius Caesar being 
the first whom they Indulg’d to raise his Palace in this 
Fastigious manner. 

11 Fastigiiim (f^sti-dgi^ra). [L.] 

1. The apex or summit ; spec, in Arch, the ridge 
of a house. 

1677 Hale Contempt ii. 325 , 1 have now arrived to the 
very Fastigium, the very highest point of this Mountain. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Fastigium, the top or height 
of any Thing : In Architecture, the ridge of a House. 1825 
W. Hamilton Hand-bk. Terms Arts ^ Sc.. Fastigium .. 
the summit, apex or ridge of a house, or pediment. 

2. The gable end (of a roof) ; a pediment 

3849 J . W EALE Did. Terms, Fastigium, the pediment of 
a portico. 3876 in Gwilt Gloss. 

3. a. Pathol. The acme or highest state of in- 
tensity (of a disease), b. Anat. (see quot. 1884 )* 

1876 WagnePs Gen. Pathol. 619 The period of the fasti- 
gium, the complete development of the fever. 3884 Syd. 
SoCi Lex., Fastigium, the upper and posterior angle of the 
fourth ventricle lying between the upper border of the 
posterior medullary velum and the posterior border of the 
anterior medullary velum. 

t Fa’sting, vbl. sbl^ Obs. [f. Fast + ingL] 
1. The action of the vb. Fast 1 ; also aitrib. 

3398 Trevisa, Barth. De P. R. xvn. xxv. (Tollem. MS), 
Cipris is a medicinal tre of couenable and fastynge vertu. 
<r344o Promp. Parv. 158 Festynge to a thynge, conjixio.^ 
x66o Hexham De anckers aen den timmer, a fasting of 
ankers to the Timber. 

b. Fasting penny (dial.) : « ‘ fastening penny ’ } 
see Fastening I b. 

3693 Ray N.-C. Words, Festing-penny. 

' 2., = Fastening 3. 

a 3400-50 Alexander 2590 It stonaid ham all For ferd he 
festing suld faile, 

Fastiiig. (fa-stig), vbl. sb.‘t‘ [f. Fast 4 * -ing ^ .] 
1. The action of the vb. Fast ; abstinence from 
food ; an instance of this. 

c 337s Lamb. Bom. 207 Ich bide h®* - hi his eadi festunge 
ihe wildernesse. ^1250 Old Kent. Serm. in O. E. Misc. 
(1872) 28 Si mirre signefiet uastinge. 1340 Ayenb. 33 Be 
uestinges aiid be wakinges. 14^ Caxton Chron. Eng. 
ceix. 391 He was so feble for his moch fastyng that he was 
dede almost. 3579 Fulke Beskins* Pari. 530 Although 
fasting for merite bee iustly punishable by statute. 3648 
Yxiujati Boly-^ Prof. 5'A v. vili. 388 Even fasting it self is 
meat and drink to him. 3840 Dickens Old C.Shop viii, 
Corporal punishment, fasting, and other tortures and terrors. 
3873 W. K. Sullivan OGwnfs And. Irish I. Introd. 283 
A Trosca or fasting was made^ by the plaintiff going to the 
defendant's house, and remaining there for a certain time., 
before making his distress. 

1 2. A season of abstinence from food, a fast. 

1382 Wyclif Ads xxvii. 9 And whanne now seylinge wais 
not sykir, for that fasting passide, Poul coumfortide hem. 
3398 Tvimish Barth. De P. R. ix. iii. (1495) 347 The 
fa.stynge of springynge tyme is the fyrst weke of Lente. 
3483 Caxton G.ae la Tour Av^h, The fastynges that she 
had kept. 1656 Ariif Bandsom. 81 He bids the Jewes, 
even in their fastings,, to use it. 

3. attrib.f as fasting-weeds ; fa^Ung-apittle, the 
saliva that is in the mouth before one's fast is 
broken. Also Fasting-dat. 

Bk. Quintessence 39 Mortifie it fastynge 
spotil. 1607 Topsell Serpents (1653) 607 If the fasting 
spittle of a Man fall into the jaws of a Serpent, he certainly 
dyeth thereof. 3648 Herrick Besper. Fairie Temple 104 
Their Holy Gyle, their Fasting-Spittle, Their sacred Salt. 
3654 Trapp Comm. Esther v. t She laid aside Her fasting- 
weeds, and put on her best. ^ 3838 Art Preserv. Feet 146 
Rubbing them with fasting spittle. 

Fastmg (fa'stig) , ppl. a. [f. as prec. 4 - -ing 2 .] 
That fasts, lit. SLudjdg. 

<; x440 Promp. Parv, 151 Fastynge, impransus. 

c X470 Henry Wallace v. 3034 For mstand folk to dyne 
gud tym war now. 3525 Ld. Berners P'roiss. II. ccxli. 
[ccxxxviii.] 745 Sir, are ye fastynge? ^ 3592 H. Smith 
Serm. (3866) II. 213 Yet doth the non-resident keep his 
benefice fasting. 3595 Shaks. John in. i, 260 A fasting 
Tyger. 1847 Emerson Poems, Initial Love Wks. (Bohn) 
I. 456 Inquisitive, and fierce, and fasting. 

Hence fPa'stingrly in a fasting manner, 
abstemiously, sparingly. Obs. 

01460 J, Russell Bk. Nurture 667 Furst speke..For 
frutes a-fore mete to ete bem fastyngely, 1566 Drant 
Borace Sat. vi. H viij b, My frende why fyke you still To 
lyve in coimtrye fastjmglye uppon a craggie hill? 16x6 
Beaum. & Fl, Wit luithoui Money iv. v, You shall .. not 
dine neither, but fastingly. 

Fa'sting-day. [f. Fasting vbl. sb. + Day. 
Cf. fasten-day.1 « Fast-day. 

a 3300 Cursor M. 29056 (Cotton Galba) pe thing bat i>ou 
Fiselt suld ett if it no fasting day ban ware. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P, R. ix. iii. (1495) 347 In eche of thise foure 
tymes ben thre fastynge dayes. c 3430 Tvoo Cookery-bks, 17 
Do it in fastyng dayLs & serue it forth. 1552 Bk, Com. 
Prayer Communion, Any holye dayes or fasting daies. 3656 
Trapp Comm, i Cor. vii. 5 Fasting-days are soul-fatting 
days, a xyxx Ken Man. of Prayers Wks. (1838) 424 All the 
fasting I advise you to, is only to some fasting-day. 3850 
A. J. Stephens Com. Prayer 11 . X150 Notice., of the 
fasting days, .is commonly neglected. 
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■■fPa*Stiss.gong. ' 'Forms :• 4-6 fastyn- 
£Oiig(e, (5 fastyngon); 5 fastyngaEgo, 4^S05 
coiTuptly, 6 festigam. [? i.fasiin var. ofFASTEKT 
+^(7w^, Gang, going.] Sheovb Tuesdat. Also 
Fasiin^ttg E'^e^ Pttstin~gmg Tttesdayf, 

1389 in Eng. Gilds {tZ^o) 69 Y'* sonneday next after 
Fastyngonge. ^1449 in B|ojnefield 

John Gladman.. on Tuesday in the last ende of;Cnste- 
messe viz. Fastyngonge Tuesday made a Disport with hj^s 
FJeyghbours., coronned asJ^ng of Crestemesse. ck47o 
liARniNG Ckron. ccxxxvn. ii, Southward came thei . . vpon 
the fastyngange eue. 1477 Sir J. Pasto.m in Lett. No. 
786 III, 174 Wretyn at London... the Fryday a for Fastyn- 
gong, x^o Palsgr, 804/1 At Fastyngonge, a Quaresme 
^rennani. ■ 

Hence Fastingong Sunday = Shrove Sunday. 
X4SO Poston Lett. No. 78 I. xio All the tenawntes ben 
chargyd to pay al her rent. .be Fas^ngong Sonday. 154* 
R. Barnes Workes (1573) 222/2 The Thurseday before 
■Festigam' Sonday, 

Fastisk (fa-stip, a. [f. Fast a. + -ish.] Some- 
what fast. 

1854 S. Philups Ess.fr. Times Ser. IL 330 A short, stout, 
empty, good-natured, and over-dressed — in other words 
a ‘ fastish ’ young man. 1873 Miss Braodon Sir. <5* Pilgr. 
II. ii. 167 Fastish noblemen. 1S84 Lillywhiids Cricket 
Ann. 115 A useful bowler, fastish as a rule. 

Fa^stland. [f. as prec. + Land; after Ger. 
^estlmd.\ The mainland, as distinguished from 
islands ; the continent. 

^ 1883 Chamb. Jzvii. 524 The irregular banks of the.sc 
islands shielded them from all outlook from the fastland. 

+ Fa*stlijigfs, adv. Sc. Obs. rarc—^. [f. Fast 
adv. 4 with advb. genitive -.r.] ? Almost, 

nearly. (Cf. Fast 4 b.) 

A Scott May iv, Now all sic game is fastlings 
gone But gif it be amangs dovin Robbyns. 

Fastly (fa’stli) , adv, ank. [f. Fast a. -f -ly 
N ow replaced by Fast adv!] 

1 1 . In a fixed or steady manner. Obs, 

K. .jElfred Boeih. xxxix. § 7 Sio nafa . . fmrj> micle 
faastiicor,^. Sonne ))a fel^an. a 1223 A ncr. R. 234 bet tu bcr- 
efter he wi)>Iuker wite him, hwon Ira hauest ike!nt him : « te 
tie.stlaker holde. X340 Ayenb. 166 Hit he-houeJ> het he hytn 
hyealde vestliche ine his wylle, 1349 -62 Sternhold & H. 
Ps.xxiY. 2 For he hath fastly founded it aboue the sea to 
stand* 

t 2 . Firmly, unwaveringly, steadfastly; with 
confidence. Ohs. 

Csvj$ Lamb. Horn. 1x3 He scal..festliche winnan wi 3 
onsiijendne here, crxzoo Trin. Coll. Horn, 77 Cumen 
festhche to urc saule leche and unhelen him ure saule 
wundes. Lay. 13000 Imong jjan eorlen he stod & 

lastliche hit wiS-soq. 0x350 Prose 196 be which 

hot if ich man haue hileued trewHch & festeUch. c 1440 
Hylton Scala Per/. (W. de W. 1494) in. xiii, Put forth 
fastely all thy good dedes to hym in as moche as thw be 

f ood, 13x3 More in Grafton CAnwr. IL 766 The Lord 
lastinges. .perswaded the lords to beleve that the Duke of 
Giocester was sure & fastly faithful! to bis prince. is8x 
Marbhck Bk. of Plates 306 Faith, that fastiie beleeveth 
sinnes to be forgiven freelie by Christ. 

fb. Without intermission or cessation. Ohs. 

971 Blkkl. Horn. 47 Gif lareowas Hs nellah fmstlice 
Codes folce bebeodan. aixooo jiElfric fndg. iv. 24 His 
Iksstlice weoxon. citjs Lff-mi. Bom. 237 Of he folce we 
siggetS hat hit cumh fastlice. 

1 3 . Closely, secut ely. Ohs. 

rxoso Lat. 4* A. S. Glosses in Wr.-Wulcker 354 ArtinSf 
fmstlicor. 1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 90 Cleue to 
his mercy & goodnes the more fastly. xSgr Sylvester Du 
Bartas 1 . v. (1641) 42/2 A score of Anchors held her fastly 
bound. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Efi. iii. xxv. X74 At 
the first Uttering their eyes are fastly closed. x8oo Episi, 
to Sir W. Farq-ukar in Spirit Puhl. Jrtih. (1801) IV. 175 
Men, who love their places.. And fastly hold them with 
unblushing faces. 1817 J. Scott Parts Rennsit. (ed. 4) 305 
Their desires might bind them fastly to the Imperial cause. 
4 . Quickly, rapidly, speedily; hence, readily. 
Now rare. 

ri2o3 Lay. 27774 For?S heo gunnen fusen .. & fastliche 
heom to busen. 1397 Shaks. LovePs Ctnnpl. 61 Towards 
this afflicted fancy fastly drew, c 1643 T. Tully Siege of 
Carlisle (i8do) 13 Seeing them come fastly to her house. 
a x8o6 K. White Rem. II. 84 The sand of life Ebbs fastly 
to its finish. 1839 Cornwallis JTew World I. 207 The life 
of the child was lastly on the wane. 

Fastness (fa-stnes). [f. as prec. + -nkss.] 

. I. The quality or state of being fast. 

1 . The quality or state of being firmly fixed; 
fixedness, stability, f Also, firm- attachment. 

.c888 K. jElfred Boeih. xxxir, § 2 Behealdaj? na.. 5 a 
ftestnesse. -hisses heofenes, X340 Ayenb. xoq pet no ping 
bet moge beualle ne mo5e ous ondo of pe ilke uestnesse ne of 
bise grace, c X400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 49 If pat ilke pece 
pave no fastnes to be bool boon do baf awey. a 1400 : 30 
Alexander (Dda\.) Suld not be funde in hym fastnes, 
13*3 Fitzherb. Hush. § 139 The wynde is lykely to blowe 
it besyde the heed, for it hath no fastnes in the wode. 1603 
FuJtuo Montaigne i. ix..(i632) 16 Falsehood, which therein 
cah' have no such footing or setled fastnesse. 1677 Gilpin 
DmmonoL (1867) 429 His words be so far from the fastness 
of hails that they shall be as wind. x886 E. Knecht tr. 
BenedzkPs Coal Tar Colours m. 201 Shades., characterised 
by their extreme fastness. 

■ t b. Fidelity, loyalty, firm adherence. Const to. 
tiS77 Stanyhurst Epitaph Baron of Lonth fArb.'i 151 
Thee fastnes.se of foster hrotherhod. 164S Svmmons yirid. 
C 7 zaar./, 331 Your tender care, and constant fastness to our 
Soveraign. 

■'j' 2 ; Close alliance- Obs. ra 7 'e. 

a X63X Sir R. Cotton Advice in Rusbw. Bisi. Coll. L 471 


Nothing can prevent the Spanish Monarchy, but a Fastness 
of those two Princes., 

i' 3 . The quality or state of being compact^ or 
close; density, solidity. Also of style : Concise- 
ness, pithiness. Ohs. 

1335 Fardle Facions i. ii. 30 This earth then brought by 
I yj heate of the sonne into a more fastenesse. a X368 Ascham 
Sckolein. (Arb.) 114 To bring his style, from all lowse gros- 
nesse, to soch firme fastnes in latin, as is in Demosthenes in 
Greeke. • 1621 hvasvfOKtiA Atinot. Ps, xix. ii Solid gold, 
called Paz, which hath the name of strength, fastnesse, or 
solidity. 1660 Shabrock Vegetables 17 They think to 
binder their quick descent by the fastness of the ground. 
x6^ J. Smith Old Age (1752) 103 The fastness and fulness 
of the flesh. 1673-4 Grew Anat. Trunks n. vii. § 4 Its 
Fastness [depending] on the closeness of the true Wood. 

1 4 , Capacity for gripping tightly or retaining ; 
tenacity, retentivbness. Obs. 

155a Huloet, Fastnes, tenacia, tenacitas. X581 MVf 
CASTER positions V, 1x887) ej Vie finde also in them [child- 
ren], as a quickenes to take, so a fastnesse to retaine. 

t 5 . Security from invasion, difficulty of access; 
safety, strength. Ohs. Cf. 9. 

1396 Spenser F. Q, v. x. 18 To those fennes for fastnesse 
she did x6oo Dymmok Ireland (1843) 23 1 1 is very hard 
to hurt him, by reason of the fastnes of his cuntry, 1657 
Dryden Virg. AEneid ix. 940 The Foes had left the fastness 
of their Place, 

6. Kapidity, swiftness. 

a 164a Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts iv. (1704) 4S2A 
Our.. Ships have, .advantage, .by reason of their Fa.stness 
by a Wind. 1727-36 Bailey, Fastness, swiftness. X87X 
Sir H. Holland Recoil. {1872) 268 The increased fastness 
of living, incident to all classes and occupations of men. 

7 . Of persons : The quality of being ‘ fast ’ in 
manners, talk, or mode of living. Cf Fast a. 10. 

1839 Mrs. Carlyle Lett III. i There is a growing taste 
for fastness. 1863 Land, Rev. 31 Jan. 126/1 Her fastness is 
more impulsive and less calculating, very much the result 
merely of animal spirits and impatience of re.straint. i88x 
C. New Serm. lox Fastness is not manliness, but emptiness 
and weakness. 1889 H. }\ues London Life xi. 211 
Putting an appearance of ‘ fastness ' upon her. 

II. Concrete senses. 

f 8. That which fastens or keeps fast. a. Sup- 
port, help. b. A fastening. Ohs. 

a. 1382 Wyclif Ps. xxiv. [xxv.] 14 Fastnesse is the Lord 
to men dredende hym. <3:1400 Prymer ix^x) 109 Cure 
lord i.s a fastnesse to hem that drcdith hym. 

b. 1676 WoRLiDGE Cyder (1691) 117 Weights of. .lead, 
with rings, cords or other fa.stnesse.s to them. 1879 bliss 
Jackson Skropsh. Word. bk., * That theer bull 's bin ’ilin the 
dur o’ ’is place, an’ bruk the ra.s’ness.’ 

9 . A place not easily forced; a stronghold, 
fortress. 

ciooo jElfric Gram. ix. § 12 (Z.) 41 Munimen. .faestnys. 
1586 J. HooKiiR Cirald, Irel. h\ Holinshed 21 . 157 They 
. .ouertooke them at a fastenes fast by the woods side. 1650 
Cromwell Let. 30 July (Carlyle), They would rather 
tempt us to attempt them in their fastness. 1748 Ansotls 
Voy. n. i, 121 Separate herds .. which inhabit di.stinct 
fastnesses. X844 H. JEl. Wilson Brit. Indict II 1 , 34 x A strong 
and alrao.st inaccessible fastness at Bandi. 
fig. 1864 Lowell Fireside Trees. 200 In the impregnable 
fastness ot his great rich nature he [the Roman] defies u.s. 
t Fa*strede, Obs. rare. In i fsestr^sd, 3 
fastrede. [OE. fmstrkd, f. Fast a. + rm 
pur|Dose.] Firm in purpose, inflexible, steadfast. 

Bemsulffixo Gehyrdeon Beowulfe folces liyrde fmstrmdne 
?;eJ>oht, c 888 K. .Alfred Boeih. xix, Se wisa & fsestrseda 
Cato. <z 1230 p7vl ^ Night, an He is nu ripe and fast- 
rede Ne lust him nu to none unrede. 

t Fasts, sb. pL Obs. rare. [Anglicized form of 
Fasti ; cf. F./asUs.J Annals, records. 

1703 Fhil. Trans. XXV. 2019 Two Ages after the same 
Fa.sts were compos’d by King Atlas. 

t Fa'Stskip, Obs. rare. [f. Fast a. + -ship.] 
The quality oi gripping tightly ; parsimony. 

a 1223 Ancr, R. 202 Simonie ; Gauel : Oker : Ue.stschipe 
of 3eoue, oSer of lone. Ibid. 276 Vestschipe sake [is] ureo 
heorte. 

t Fa’stuose, d. Ohsr-^ [ad. L. fastubs-us : 
see Fasthous.] =Fastuous. 

1727 in Bailey vol. IL 

t Fastuo'sity. Obs. [f. L, fashtas-us (see 
Fastuous) 4* -ITY,] The quality of being fastuous ; 
haughtiness, ostentation, pomposity. 

x6^-8x in Br.ouNT Glossogr. 1678 Cudworth Iniell 
Syst. L i. § 45. 53 That new Modle of Ethicks, which hath 
been obtruded upon the World with so much Pastiiosity. 
1680 H. More Apocal. Apoc. 25 The exce.ssive pride and 
fastuosity of the Idolatrous Hierarchy. 1683 — Illnstr. 
Dan. xi. 45 Either a solid Greatness, .ora tumid Fastuoslty 
and affected Greatness. 1730-6 in Bailky (folio . 

Fastuous (fm‘.sti«{9S), tx. Now mr<f. [ad. L. 
fastubs’us^ f. fasius haughtiness, arrogance: see 
-ous. Cf. . fasttteuxb\ Haughty, arrogant, pre- 
tentious, ostentatious. 

/zifisS Mede Paraphr. 2 Pei. iii. 3 Wlcs. 1672 in. 616 
That supposed fastuous style of Sapores King of Persia to 
Constantius the Emperour, RexRegum^^c. 1653 Hammond 
On N, T. Mark vii. 22 Fastuous and vain-glorious be- 
haviour, X707 Collier Re^. Ridw. loi A pompous dis- 
play of a fa'ituous Learning. xt^-S J. Williams Child. 
Thespis 132 Too fastuous for exquisite passion’s digression, 
Too fair for a hero. 1836 M. J. C^u.mA'n in FrasePs Mag. 
XIV. 22 Let no nmn. With vain conceit and fastuous 
humour swelling, Sneer idly, x888 Sat Rev. 6 Oct. 418/ x 
The. .fastuous of dysentery. 

Hence Pa’stuously adi}., in a fastuous manner. 
Pa'staousxiess, the quality of being fastuous. 


a 1677 Barrow Serm. 2 Tim. 'm. 2 Wks. 1686 HI. 318 De- 
meaning our selves insolently and fastuou sly toward them. 
X728 R. North Mem. Musick (18461 X23 He behaved him- 
self fastiujousiy; no 'person must whisper while he played. 
1649 Jer. Taylor GA Exetnp. i. Add. § 5. 58 Diogenes 
trampled upon Plato's pride with a greater fastuou-snesse 
and humourous ostentation, a 1677 Barrow Pope's Supretn. 
(i68o) I. iv. 66 Then there was ho fastuousness in the Church. 
1752 T. Birch Lp^ Tillotson 430 He had nothing of pride 
or fastuousness. 

Fastyon, obs. form of Fashiodt. 

FsFSIire. Ohs. Also fasor, fassure. [?a. AF. 
faisure, i.faire to make.] Fashion, form. 

13. . E. E. A Hit P. A. 431 That freles fie^e of hyr fasor. 
Ibid. 10S3 So ferly }?er-of watz fasiire {printed falure]. 
C1400 Desir. Troy 3956 Polidamas . . [was a] ffaire man of 
fassure [MS. faffure] & of fyn strenght [But is faf ure 
a form of favonr%\ 

Fasyll(e, var. of Fasel, Ohs. 

Fasyoii(e, faszsMon, obs. forms of Fashion. 
i' Fat (fset), sb. Obs. Forms : i 2-4 fefc, 
sott/b. vet, (3 feat), 4-S fattCe, 5-7 fate, (5 faat), 
4- fat. See also Vat. [OE. sir. neut, corresp. 
to MLG., Du. vat, OHG. //f (MHG. ■z/tzf, mod.G. 
fass), ON.yh/ (Da. fad, Sw./tz/) t^Cfi'eiit. fata-m 
Teut. root */aP (:— pre-'i eut. *pad-, pbd-) to 
hold, contain ; cf. Olfns./atm, MDu. vatten, OHG. 

(MHG. vazp/n, vao^.D. fassen) to grasp; 
also, Lith. /Wtz.? vessel ; OD. ftel, OilG. 

fezzfl (MHG. vezpel sword belt, mod.G, fessel^ 
fetterb band.] 

1 . a. In early use A vessel. 

Beowulf ’rj6x Geseah . . be . . fyrnmanna fatu. c 950 Lindisf. 
Gosp. John ii. 7 GefylleQ 's,\e fatto of umtre. «xooo 
Eietie 1026 (Gr.i Heo ha rode heht . , in seolfren fat locum 
belucan. atooo Mi.VRicCen. xl. ii And ic nam ha winberian 
& wrang on h^ct fittand sealde Faraone. c xq'^ Gloss, in 
Wr.-Wiileker 347 Acerra, fmte oftSe gledftctc, a 1225 St 
Marker. 18 pe reue. .bed. .bringen for6 a uet ant fullen hit 
of wettre. 

fg. cxv^eHali Meid, 13 uertu bat halt ure bruchele 
feat bat is ure fcble flesch . . in hal Jialiaes.se. 1340 Ayenb. 
231 Hi berej? a wel precious tresor ine a wcl fyebble uet, 
b. spec. A vessel of silver, or other metal, of 
a particular fonn ; esp. one to contain holy-water 
C1330 Arth. <5- Pferl. 1054 A fende .. pelt me in an holj 
fat. 1454 Test Ebor. (Surtees) 11. 175 A gylted cop called 
a fate covered. 1484 Churckw. Acc, W'lgtoft Boston 
<Nichols 1797) 79 For saudryng of the holj; water fatte. 
XS36 in Aniig. Sarhb. (1771) 398 A B’ut of Silver lor holy 
water. 1371 Grindal Injunct. Clergie Layiie B iv, 7 ’he 
Churchwardens. ..slial! see - . that all. .Holy water stocks or 
Fattes. .be utterly defaced. 

2 . A vessel of large size for liquids ; a tub, a 
dyer’s or brewer’s vat, a wine cask. Cf. Vat. 

In tlie A. V. esp. the vat in which grapes are p*odden, 
pr 1225 St Marker. 17 Saloman pc wise . . bitunde us in 
ane tunne, ant comen babilones men . . ant breken f«:at. 
13. . E. E. Alia, P. B. 8o 2, I schal fette yow a fatte your 
fette for to wasche ] e x^ooSowdone Bab. 3152 Kinge Charle.s 
. .bade him ordeyue a grete fat To baptyse the Sowdone yne. 
X469 Bttry Wills (Camden) 46 I’he occupier . . shall haue 
his wetyng of his barly in the fate of the seid Deny.se 
duryng maltyng tyme. x<^3 Caxton Gold. Leg. 100 3 [He] 
maae hym to be ca.ste in to a fatte or a tonne full of hote 
oylle. XS38 Bale Tkre Latves 447 Whan ale is in the fatt, 
XS63 Golding Ovid's Met, 11. <1593) ay Harvest smeard 
with treading grapes late at the pre.s.smg fat. 1606 Shaks. 
Afd. ^ CL n. vii. 122 In thy Fattes our Cares be drown'd. 
<zx6xo Healey 7'keophrasttis To Rdr., A great water- 
pot like a Diers fat, or chaldron, X678 J. Phillips 
TavemkPs 'J'rav, v. viii. 219 The golden Fat out of which 
they take the water, 1723 Bradley Pdm. Diet s. v. WinCf 
The Liquor, .should stand in the Fatt about fifteen days. 
1755 Magens Insm'ances 1 . 521, 5 Fattsred Wine^^ ; i6. 
b. l^roverb. 

1583 BABifJGTON Cmtmandm. vi. (1637) 53 would 

have every fatte. ..stand on his owne hot tome. 1678 Bunyan 
Pilgr. 1. 37 Every Fatt must stand on his own bottom. 

3 . A cask or barrel to contain dry things, Occas. 
more explicitly, dry fat. 

1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, C..14 For the freight of a drie 
fatte of the biggest .sort .vi.s. viii. d. sieriiug. x6zz R. 
Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 134 Our pipes and fatts of 
bread. <rz647 A Whkelockjs in Lett. Alp. l's.s'ker ix6B6) 
546 The Lambeth Books, .as yet.. remain in Fats, or great 
chests. ax68o Butlkr Rem. (1759' I. av.q Wares, I'hai 
come in dry' Fats o'er frain Franefort F.airs. x688 R. Holme 
Armoury in. 260, x All Goods, .in Barrels, Hogsheads, Fat.s, 
Chests or Pack.s. 1715 tr. D'Anois* IVks. 3S6 'I'he Fairy. - 
return’d with a huge Fat full of Feather.s. i8xa J. BmytH 
ibwA 37 Battery, in fats, 

4 . Used as a measure of capacity fsee qiiots.L 

14x3 Ad X Hen, V, c. xo Un inesure use deins la dicte 

CItee appelle le Faat. X433 Act ii Hen. VI, c. B Une vessell 
appelle le Fat, que conteient viij bu-ssclx dez bices ou un 
autre bussell mys a ycell pur une quartier. x6oo Heywood 
Edw. IV, 1. m. I, I would give, .a fat of leather, to match her 
to some justice. 1607 Cowkl Iniergr., Fate or Fat : is a^reat 
wooden ve.ssell, .vsed . . to measure matilt by, containing 
a quarter. x66io Act 12 Chas. II, c. 4 Sched. s.v. Books, 
The ba.sket or mauud, ermtaining 8 bales or 2 fats, 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Fat of Ising.glas.s, a (Quantity from 
Three Hundred Wei ght and a (justrtcr to Four Hundred 
Weight. x866 Rogicrs Agric. <S* Pr. I. x. 166 I'his measure 
[of 9 gRlIonsJ called a fatt was prohibited by statute. 

6. Comb. 

1483 Caik. Angl. 123/2 A Fattmaker, cuparms. 

Fat (fet), a. and sb.'^ P'orms: i fi®t(t, 2-4 
fet(t(e, south, vet(te, 3-7 Iatt(e, 3 south. vat(t6, 
(4 faat\ 4- fat. [6E._/a>//, corresp. to OFris.j^/* 
MDu., Du,^ MLG. vet (mod.G. y<?// adopted from 
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XG.)» OHG. (MHG. veiz^et. vei^t, mod.G. ' 
feisf) OTeut. y'aitido-, pa. pple. oi ^faitjan to 
fatten (OHG. veiz^s^ejt, ON. feita\ f. '^faiio- adj. 
fat, represented by ViJld. Ql^.feiir \ 

(Da. Sw. ; the existence of the primary : 
adj. in OE. cannot be proved, as the form faei in 
MSS. is prob. only a variant spelling of 
A. adj. . '] 

I. With respect to bulk or condition, 

1. Of an animal used for food: Fed up for 
slaughter, ready to kill, fatted. 

cxooo Ags. Luke XV. 27 pin fseder of-sloh an fast 

[CI160 Hatton Gosfi. fet] celf. _ a 1300 Cursor M, 3643 ^Cott. ) 

O kyddes fatt hou fett me tuin, 138a Wycuf Isa. xxv. 6 
A feste of fatte_ bestes. Chaucer ProL, 349 Ful 

many a fat partrich hadde he m mewe. <ri4oo Maundev. 
(1839) ^''ii* *79 51^ ^hei [the children] hen fatte, pei eten hem 
anoa £•1420 Liber CocorumG-ZtC)^ Sethe a mawdelarde pat 
fat is penne And cut in peses. c 1440 Prontp. Partf. 151/2 Fat 
fowle, or beste, mesiyde to be slayne, altile. 1552 Huloet, 
Fatte by feading, as in a francke or penne, alt ills. 1719 
I)e Foe Crusoe 1840) II. iv. 79 The party concluded it 
was to whether he dr she was fittest and fittest to kill 
first. 1849 Ld. Houghton in Life (1S91) I. x. 439 Fat 
beasts sold for the price they were_ bought lean. 1830 
Daily News 21 Nov. 5/3 Animals which . . have won prizes 
as * fat', that i.s to say, as ripe for the butcher. 

2. Of animals or human beings, their limbs, etc. : 
In well-fed condition, plump j well supplied with 
fat (see B). 

^893 K. j^LFRED Oros, IV. xiii. § 5 Ge sindon ,nu utan 
fastte & innan hlusne. ,21000 Dad. xxxi. 20, Sc bonne 
hi3 etab & fulle beob & fae^^te. e 1175 Lamb. Horn. 81 [He] 
Iuue '5 his sunnen also deS b^*^ fotte swin b^t fule fen to 
Hggen in. 011225 Ancr. R. 138 Hit regibbe?^ anon, ase uet 
keif & idel. 1297 IC 01.0110.11724)429 Ballede he wa.s, & 
bycke of breste, of body vat also, a 1300 Cursor M. 4566 
iGStt.) pe seuen of bairn . . were .selcuth fat and fair ky. 1393 
Langl. P. PL C. X. 2o 3 Faitours in frere clobynge hac.de 
fatte chekus. <71450 Merlin 227 Her flessh whitter than 
snowe, and was not to fatte ne to sklender. 1598 Shaks. 
Merry I'll. v. v. 14 A Windsor Stagge, and the fattest (I 
thinke) i‘th Forrest. 1625 Bacon Splva § 899 The Beare, 
the Hedge-hog. .wax Fat when they Sleepe. 1668 Davenant 
Ma/Is the Master ri. i, The chief rea.sdn why I am not fat 
is.. becau.se I am in love with three of our neighbours’ 
maids. IJ31 KmxirimKev A Ivnents yx. 190 You may see in 
an Army forty thousand Foot-Soldiers without a fat Man. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 11776) V. 45 Their bodies are fat 
and muscular. 1864 P’cess Ai.ice in Mem. (1884) 78 My 
fat Baby . .isa great darling. 1883 Gilmo^ ^K Mortgels [1884) 
xa8 The Mongols like to be careful of their camels, even 
when they are fat and .strong. 

absoL exzos Lay. 1944s Ne durste pser bilaeuen na \>aB 
uatte no be tene. 

h. In unfavourable sense ; Overcharged with fat, 
corpulent, obese. 

1000 Riddles xli. 105 (Gr.) Mara ic eom and faettra, bonne 
amsested swin. c 1400 Desir. Troy 3068, A necke. .nawber 
fulsom, ne fat, but fetis & round, c 1400 Lanf rands Cirttrg. 
(MS. B( 5 Of sekne.sse of a wommans tety.s to grete to fatte 
obere to lene. 1494 [see Corpulent 2]. 1598 Shaks. Merry 
iV. IV. v. 25 There was . . an old fat woman euen now wlih 
mCi 1646, 1791 [see Corpulency 2]. 1856 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. II. 294 So fat a man one rarely sees. 

C. 

xsxcSPilgr. Per/. (W. de W. tsbi) 173 b, He is fatte of my 
beuefytesi and good dedes. issS'Bp, Watson SeecK Sacram. 
i. Aj b, By the Sacrament e. .wee are nourished to everla.st- 
yng life, and made fatte with God. XS96 Shak.s. Merck. V. 

I. iii. 48, I will feede fat the ancient grudge I beare him. 
■1596 — I Hen. Il’\ in. ii. 380 Aduantage feedes him fat, 
while men delay. x 6 xx Bible Pro7h xi. 25. 1620 M.\y Heir 
I. i. in Hazl. Dodsley XL 515 ’Twill feed me fat with sport, 
that it shall make. 

d. fig. in vulgar phrase To mt uf fati see 
Cuts' 5 9 

3. tmnsf Of things : Thick, full-bodied, sub- 
stantial ; spec, of printing types. Also f To beat 
/iz/ (Typog.) : seequot 1683. f Of the voice: Full. 

c xzSl^ Gen. fy Ex. 2104, vii eares wexen fette of coren. 
1398 Teevisa Barth, De P. R. xix. cxxxi, '1495's 942 The 
•voyce.s ben fatte and thycke whanne moche spyryte comyth 
outas the voy.s of a man. 1578 Lyte Dodoens ir. xlii. 200 The 
white lillie his leaues be- .somewhat thicke or fat, 1595 
Sh.ak.s, I Hen. //>’’, i. ii. 14a: There are.. Traders riding to 
London with fat Purses. 1676 Moxon Print. Lett. 5 The 
..Draughts of the Letters will shew him what parts of 
a Letter must be fat or lean. Ibid. 7 The Stem or Broad 
stroke in a Letter is called the Fat stroke. 1683 Moxon 
Diet, Printing., Beat Fat., If a Press-man Takes too much 
Inck with his Ball.s, he Beats Fat. The Black English 
Faced Letter is generally Beaten Fat. 1787 Winter Syst. 
Hnsb 247 The leaves of the seeds . . appeared twice as fat 
or thick. 1841 Savage Diet. Priritmg. Fat Faee or Fed 
Letter is a letter with a broad stem. 1867 G. P. Marsh in 
Nation 3 Jan., The substitution of full-faced— I have heard 
it called fat by printers, .small letter for capitals, 
b. Naut. (see quot. 1704). 

1627 CAn'. Smith Seaman * s Cram. ii. 4 If it [the Tuck] lie 
.too low it makes her haue a fat quarter. 1704 T. Harris 
Lex, Teehn. s.v., If the Tru.ssing in, or Tuck of a Ships 
uarter under Water, be deep: They say she hath a Fat 
uarter. 1867 in Smyth Sailods Word-bk. s. v. 

II. With respect to the component parts. 

4 . Containing much fat, oil. etc. ; consisting of 
fat, greasv, oily, unctuous. To ctit it {tod) fat : lit, 
referring to a slice of meat, fig. (vulgar) to make 
a display. See Cut 27. 8 < 5 . 

, r 1000 Ags. Ps. Ixxx. IS [IxxxL 16] He hi fedde mid faetre 
lynde, hwaete and huniT^e. c 1200 Ormin 995 Braed . .smeredd 
wel wib elesaew & nvakedd fatt & nesshe. 1377 Langl. 


P. PL B. xn. 264 pe larke. .of flesch, by fele folde fatter and 
swetter. ^1440 Prornp. Parv. 159/1 Fet, or fatte, as 
flesshe and ober lyke, phiguis. 1577 B, Googe Heresbae/ds 
Husb. in. {isZ6} 147 Fatt and ne we M like. 1597 Shaks. 

2 Hen. 1 K, v. v. 143 If you be not too much doid viith Fat 
Meate, 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasis (1673) 332 It shall be 
needful, .to use some fat broth. 1638 Rawley tr. Bacon* s 
L ife <S’ Death { 1650] 7 Mixed with Tallow or any F at Thing. : 
1662 J. Davies Voy. Ambass. 201 The Milk, is so fat, that 
it makes a Cream two fingers thick. 1701 Addison Lett. 
Italy J34 The fat Olive. 1824 Mrs. Cameron Marten ^ 
Scholars vii. 43 This nice fat cheese which brother gave me. 
1836 W. Irving Astoria II. 205 Which he began to relish, 
pronouncing them ‘ fat and tender 1836-9 Dickens Sk. 
Boz Scenes ix, Promenading alxjut , .with surprising dignity, 
or as the gentleman in the next box facetiously observes, 
‘cutting it uncommon fat’. 1842 Comic Almanac 49 
A goose, even tailors have, who cut it fat. 

tb. transf. Of figs : hull of juice, juicy. Ohs. 

1398 Trevisa De P. R. v. xv. (1495) 121 Leues of 

trees in whyche is fatte humour fallith not. C1400 Lan- 
franc's Cirurg. 212 Medie berwib fatte figis 1656 Kidgley 
Pract. Physick 292 Take fat Figs 12 oz. 
t c. ? Indecent, ‘ smutty Ohs. 

1758 W. Toldervy/ZatA Two Orpins III. 157 He, .sings 
as many fat songs as the best man in the Garden. 

d. Of wood: Resinous {U.S.) ; also f of amber. 
Of coal : Bituminous. 

1697 Drvden Virg. Past. viii. 74 Fat Amber let the 
Tamarisk distill. 1831 Macculloch Syst..GeoL H. xHv. 356 
A resinous plant such as fir . . would produce a fatter coal 
tlian an oak, because the resin itself is converted^ into 
bitummi. 1836 Backwoods of Canada 234 The resinous 
substance called fat-pine being usually found in places 
where the living pine is least abundant. 1856 Olmsted 
Slave States 335 The room was filled with smoke of the fat 
light-wood. x%7 Dodge Hunting Grontuis Gt. West \ 
xxxvi. 393 They [the Indians] procured some ‘fat' pine 
knots, 1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining 'Ter^ns, B'at 
CoalSf those which contain volatile, oily matters. 

5. Of mould, clay, etc : Containing much soluble 
or plastic matter ; having a ‘ greasy ’ feeling to the 
touch; sticky. Of limestone: Containing much 
lime, and fevv impurities; hence. Pure. 

1502 Arnolde Citron. 168 Y* erthe muste. .be neytber too 
fat ne to grauelly. 1546 St. Papers Hen. Vllf XL 335 
The grounde of the countrey,, is .so fatte, that if it rayne 
there three dayes..the ordinaunce wolde sLicke..in the 
myre. 1563 Fulke Meteors (1640) 14 b, A Comet is an 
Exhalation . .fat and clammie, hard compact like a great 
lumpe of pitch. i6xx Bible Song 3 Child. 22 y/arg.. 
Naphtha, which is a certalne kind of fat and chalkie clay. 
1697 Dryden Firg. Georg, in. 687 Fat Pitch, and black 
Bitumen, add to these. X703 Moxon 'Meek, Exerc. 238 
A fat Earth full of Allom. 1787 Winter Syst. Hnsb. 332 
It appeared very fat between the fingers. 1794 Kirwan 
Min. I. n6 'J'he distinction of fat and meagre limestones. 
1843 PoRTLOCK Geol. 682 The fat clay . . is mixed with 
a meagre or sandy clay. 

i* 6. Full of stimulating elements, rich. Obs. 

X707 Curios, in Hnsb. l^-Gard. 268 Fat, warm and subtile 
Nouri.shmenLs. 1797 Wolcott CP. Pindar) Livery of Lon-^ 
don Wks. i8i 2 HI. 441 Pine-apples ne’er grow on cold raw 
day But fat manure. 

7. Of fluids : Charged with solid or extraneous 
particles, t Of water : Thick, turbid. 

1387 Trevisa TIigden (Rolls) III. 259 Fatte water. 
1587 England 11. vi. (1877) 1. 160 The fattest 

standing water is alwaies the be.st. 1607 Topsell Serpents 
(1653)744 This Serpent is bred in fat waters and soils. 1713 
Phil. Trans. XXVI II. 233 When the Water is fattest and 
fullest of Foam. 

+ b. or wine or ale : Fniity, full-bodied, sugary. 
1609 Bible (Douay) Ezek. x.xviu 18 The Darnacene 
was thy merchant . . in fatte u'ine, 1632 Iathgow Tratf. 
in. 102 These Cloysters haue a brauer life for good cheare 
[and] fat Wines, .than any. . Friers can elsewhere find. 1816 
Scott Antzq. xi, A species of fi t ale. , 

c. Of air, mist, etc. ; Charged with moisture or 
odours ; dense, rare, f Of a room : Full of dense 
air. 

1596 Shake, x Hen. IV, ii. iv. i Come out of that fat 
roome. 1659 Lovelace Poems } 1864) 186 When a fat mist 
we view, we coughing run. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past. viii. 
^ Make fat with Frankincen.se the sacred Fires. 1837 
Emerson Addr., Amer. Sckol. Wks. II. 189 Public and 
private avarice make the air we breathe thick and fat, 

td. See quot. Ohs. 

1683 Moxon Diet. Printing, Fat .< 4 Founders call 
their Ashes Fat, if they are considerably Heavy, because 
then they have much Mettle in them. 

8. Fat oil or oils : in various senses fsee quots.). 

<r 1790 Imison Sch. Art II, 37 Take four ounces of fat oil, 

! very clear, and made of good linseed oil. 1838 X. 1 'homson 
Chem. Org. Bodies Fat oils become solid by long ex- 
I posure. i875_ J. C. Wilcocks Fiskemmn 179 Trait 
i oily a name given to it on the spot to dlstinguisa it from 
whale, or seal oil. .caXleA faLoiL 1877 Watts .p/cA Chem. 
IV. 179 B'at or fixed oils, .resemble one another in not being 
capable of distilling without decomp6.sition: 

III. With reference to the amount of produce 
or supply. 

9. Yielding or capable of yielding excellent and 
abundant returns, a. Of land ; Fertile, rich. 

*393 Langl./’. PL C. xiii. 224 On fat londes and ful of 
donge foulest wedes groweth. c 1420 Pallad. on Hnsb. 1. 72 
To see thi lande . . fatte and swete. 1562 Turner Herbal 
II. 1 12 b, The fat ground. 167a Cave Prim. Chr. 1. 1. 1 1673) 
5 The blood of Christians making the Churches soil more 
fat and fertile. 1777 Robertson //iiA Amer. (1783) II. 98 
The roots, .multiply amazingly with the heat of the climate 
in a fat soil. *827 Pollok Course T. in. Turned fat lands 
To barrenness. 1851 D. Jerrold St. Giles xi. X03 The 
broad, fat fields of Kent lay smiling in the sun. 


b. of a source of income: (p.g. a benefice, oiSice). 

<ri38o Wyclif .SfA Wks. III. 519 ^if k® benefice be faat. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions x\\. (1887) 250 To leaue his oM 
poore place for a fatter rowme. 1643 Isliwon ApoL Smeci. 
(1851)305, I would wish him the biggest and the fatte.sl 
Bishoprick. 1710 Steele Ja/A'rNo. 228 ri A worthy Gen- 
tleman has lately offered me a fat Rectory. 1852 1 ’hackeray 
Esmond i. iii, ‘Church I priesthood! fat living!' 1883 
American VI. 38 Congress as the ci*eator of fat joos. 1:884 
17 Nov. 5/3 His fat sheriffship. 

c. of a dispute or suit at law. 

X644 Milton Educ. (1738) 136 The promising and pleasing 
thoughts of litigious terms, fat contentions, and ^flowing 
fees. 1646 J . Cooke P^ind. Law 26 A recreation which they 
have . . to recreate the spirit of the Judges and Advocates, 
which they call a Fat case. 1858 CarlyIiE Fredk. Gt. (1865) 

I. HI. xiii. 219 Never was such a Lawsuit— so fat an affair 
for the attorney species. 

f d. Of a prisoner : That can pay a good 
ransom. Ohs. rare. 

1548 Hall C/rwzr. 123 b, So with greate riches, and fatte 
prisoner!,, he returned again to Paris. 

e., Typog. Fat take, fat work, in type-setting* 
work or a piece of work especially profitable to 
the compositor who works by the piece. Hence, 
Fat page : one having many blank lines or spaces. 

10. Well supplied with what is needful or desir- 
able. t a. Of a person : Affluent, we^llth}^ Obs. 

iGii Bible /V, xcii. 14 They [the righteous] shalbe fat, 
& flourishing, a 1700 IL E. Diet. Cant. Cre'iv, Fat Cull, 
a rich fellow. rti7i6 South (J.) Persons grown fat and 
wealthy by a long and successful imposture, a 176^ Lloyd 
F'am. Epistle fr, H anbury's Ho. 19 Mark the fat Cit, whose 
good round sum. Amounts at least to half a Plumb. 

b. Of things: Abundant, plentiful; esp. of a 
feast, pasture, etc. Also, Well-stocked. 

1563 Homilies n. Gluttony ^ Drunkenness (1859) 3°® 
that loveth wine and fat fare shall never be rich. 1577 
Holinshed Citron. 1 . 185 The best and fattest pasturages. 

1596 D-\lrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. (1887)267 Finalie 

he returnes with a fatt praii. i6ix Bible Ezek. xxxiv. 14 In 
a fat pasture shall they feede. 1677 Yarranton Eng. 
Improv. 28 Scotland is a thin and lean Kingdom. .England 
is a fat Kingdom. <2 1790 Franklin Way to Wealth, 
A fat kitchen makes a lean will. 

IV. 11. Displaying the characteristics of a fat 
animal ; slow-witted, indolent, self-complacent, 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 268 Wel-liking wits they haue, 
grosse, grosse, fat, fat. 1602 — Ham. i. v. 32 Duller should’st 
thou be then the fat weede That rots it selfe in ease . . 
Would’st thou not stirre in this. i6ix Bible Isa. vL 10 
Make the heart of this people fat, and make their eares 
beau y, and shut their eyes.^ <tx6i6 Beaum. & Fl. Wit 
without Money i. i, Grounding their fat faiths upon old 
country proverbs. 1790 Burkk Wks. U871) II. 373 The fat 
stupidity and gross ignorance. x8ij> Shelley Peter Bell 
IV. xxi, With loose fat .smile, The willing wretch sat wink- 
ing there, a 1854 J. Wilson (W. ), H ow could it enter into 
his fat heart to conceive [etc.]. 1879 Temple Bar Mag. No. 
227 A fat smile of complacent wi^om on his face. 

V. 12. With the senses mixed. 

C132S Poem 'I'imes Edw. II 188 in Pol. (Camden) 
332 The frere wole to the direge, if the cors is fat. XS96 
Shaks. i Hen.IV, 11. iv. 559-^0 Slier. A grosse fat man. 
Car. As fat as Butter. 1611 Bible Ps. cxix. 70 Their he^t 
is as fat as grease. 1642 Fuller Holy Prof. St. v. xix. 
437 I'bese countreys were fat enough to be stewed in their 
own liquour. a 17M Gay Sottgs ^ Ball., Nezv Song on New 
Simillesy My cheeks as fat as butter grown. 

VI. Combinations. 

13. Parasyntbetic (chiefly in sense 2), as fat- 
backed, -barked, -henefeed (sense 9), -brained (sense 
2 or 1 1), fat-cheeked, -eyebrowed, -fieshed, -hearted 
(sense 2 or 11 ), pat- kidney ed. -legged, -pannehed 
(sense 2 b), -rumped, -tailed, adjs. Also Fat- 
faced, P'at-witted. 

1607 A. Brewer Lingua in. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley IX. 38S 
Your. Afat-backed. .drones. 1616-61 Holyday 297 

‘ Ax*mes, and the man I sing.' Perchance you'l dare To call 
this frothy, *fat-bark'd [L. coriice pinguipi 1634 ‘ E. Knott* 
Charity Maintained 1. vi. § 2x Such *fat-beneficed Bishops, 

1597 Drayton Mortimeriados 69 *Fat-braind Fleamings. 
1^0 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Jouflu, cheeked. 
1591 Percivall Sp. Did., *Fat eie browed. 1863 Miss 
Power Arab. Days ^ N. 109 Those ‘ *fat-fleshed ( fair ones. 
1607 Hieron 1 . 230 The *fat-hearted Israelites, 1596 
Shaks. i Hen, IV, 11. ii. 5 Peace ye *fat-kidney’d Rascall. 
1719 D'Urfey Pills VI. 351 Glud [sic] Kate and *fat legged 

i Lissey. 1891 R- Kipung C/iy Dreadf. Nt. 72 Quaint 
I houses, with fat-legged balustrades on the roofs, 1563 
: Foxe a. ^ M. 1691/2 The *fat panched bishop. X842 
Bischoff Woollen Plannf. JL 289 The head is like that of 
the ■’'fat-rumped [sheep]. Ibid. II. 320 The Doomba, or 
*fat-tailed sheep of Cabool. 

14. Special comb., as fat-bird, a name («) of 
the Guaebaro SUatornis caripensis ; {h) of the 
Pectoral Sandpiper Nctodromas viaeulata (U. S.) ; 
fat-face, (<2) a term of abuse; (b) Typog. fat-face, 
less commonly fat letter (see quot 1841), and 
attrib. ; fat-fed a., fed up to fatness : of a man, 
full-fleshed ; also transf. ; fat-guts, one having 
a big belly, used as a term of abuse, also aitt-ib. ; 
fat-headed, {a) having a fat head; {b) dull, 
stupid; fat-lute; fat-rascal (see quots.) ; ff^t- 
sagg a., hanging down with fat; + fat-ware, 
cattle fatted for market. Also, Fat* head. 

1741 Richardson Pamela ix%2f^\. 179 Answer me, ^fat- 
face ! 1841 Savage Diet. Printing, Fat Face or Fat Letter 
i,s a letter with a broad stem. 1871 Amer. Eftcycl. Printing, 
Fatf ace Letter, Letter with a broad face. 1607 Iopsell 


FAT. 

Four-f. Beasis iSr This kind of Doir -» is mighty, gross©, 
and *fat fed. i6i<S Trav, Etig, Pilgn in HarL Mhc, 
(Malh.) Ill, 339 Fat-fed friars. 1648 Herrick Hespen 1 . 
ao4 The fac-fed smoking temple, 5596 Shaks. i Hm. IV ^ 
II. ii. 33 Peace ye ^Tat guttes, lye downe. 168a N. O. 
Boilmu'^s Luirift iv, 378 Till fat-guts Everard open’d, and 
quite marr'd it. 1833 Hickie tr. Arktoifk, <1872) II. 536 
Pray sit down here, you fat guts, c 151:0 Gest Robyn Mode 
II. 38 With that cam in a *fat-heded raonke. 1603 H, 
Crosse Vertues Cmnmw. (iSyB) 99 The lazie Monkes, and 
fat-headed Friers. 1748 Richardson Clarissa Wks. 1883 
VI II. tSS This I leave to thy own fat-headed prudence. 
1768 Life ^ Adz>, of Sir Barik, Lapskull II. 66 The 
fat-headed majority, intoxicated by the fumes of excess. 
i8ao W. Irving Sketch Bk.^ Christmas Dinner (1865) 276 
A fat-headed old gentleman next him. 1883 W. Bromlev 
Davenport in 192?^ Cent. Sept. 402 A few obese fat-headed 
carp. 1858 SiMMONDS Did, Trade^ * Fat-lute j a mixture of 
pipeclay and linseed oil for filling joints. i8^ Atkinson 
Cleveland Gloss., *Fai--rascal, a kind of rich tea-cake com- 
pounded with butter or cream.. and with currants inter- 
mingled. Black Bk. Wks. 1886 VIII. 12 

With her ^fat-sagg chin hanging down like a cow’s udder. 
1601 Holland Pliny xvii. xxiv, These forsooth they feed 
in mue, and franke them up like *fat-ware, with good corn- 
meale. 

B. sh.^ 

1 . The adj. used absoL The fat part of anything, 
f Rarely in//. 

1393 Langl. P. pi. C. xxri. 280 That cast for to kele 
a crokfce and saue f>e fatte aboue. 1535 Coverdale Lev. 
xvii. 6 Burne the fat for a swete sauoure vnto the Lord. 
C1540 in Vicary'^s AJiat. iiZZZ) ix. 222 Take the fatte 
of capons or hennys. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Comiiry 
Farme 31 He shall make prouision of Fats, or of the mar- 
rowes of the hones of Mutton. 1667 Milton P, L. xi. 439 
Then sacrificing, laid The Inwards and thir Fat . . On the 
clei't Wood. 1796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery xlv. 238 Pour the 
fat out of the pan, 1890 Mrs. Beeton Cookery Bk. 19/1 
Droppings of fat and gravy, .fall from the roast meat. 

2 . In various t; ansf. senses : f a. The soft part 
of a fruit or tree. 

*575 Tubberv. Faukonrie 278 Anoynting the ende of 
the borowed feather in the fatte of a figge. 1577 B, Googe 
HeresbacDs Dusk n. '1586) iro The fat, the softest and 
the woorst part of the tree. 

t b. The fat of glass : = Fr. sttin de verre^ San- 
DiVER, Glass-gall. Obs. 

1^78 Lyte tr. Dodoend Herbal 116 That which . . 
swimmeth Upon the stuffe whereof Glasses are made, is now 
called in Shoppes Axungia viiri ; in English, the fatte or 
floure of Glasse. 

c. The richest or most nourishing part of any- 
thing; the choicest produce (of the earth). Hence 
also, Plenty, superabundance. Obs. exc. in phrase 
( To eat, live on) the fat of the land. 

iS70'6 Lambabde Peramb. Kent (1826) 223 Thi.s Realme 
..wanted neither the favour of the Sunne, nor the fat of 
the Soile. idix Bible Gen. xlv. iS Ye snail eat the fat 
of the land. — Deut. xxxiL 14 The fat of kidnels of 
wheat. 1623 Massinger Bondman i. ii, In this plenty. 
And fat of peace. 1640 J. Dyke Worthy Commitn. i88 The 
fat and moysture of the earth. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anirn. 
^ Affw. Introd., Sulphurs, which are the fat of the earth. 
1832 L. Hunt P ref. 9 We have the poetry.. of the 
‘ fat of the land ’ in Thomson. 1857 Trollofe Three Clerks 
xiv, For thirteen years he has lived on the fat of the 
land, 

3 . a. The oily concrete substance of which the 
fat parts of animal bodies are chiefly composed; 
any particular variety of this substance. Often 
modified by a sb. prefixed, as beef, candle-, ctnv-, 
mutton-, ox*, t\.c.fai. b, Chem. Any of a class of 
organic compounds of which animal fat is the type, 

1539 in Rogers Agric, <5- Prices III. 285/4, 1593 Ludlow. 
Candle fat 12$ lb. (Om /2^. 151^ Huloet, Fatte or grease, 
sagina. 1731 Arbuthnot A liments ii. 44 This Membrane 
separates an oily Liquor call'd Fat, 1774 Golds m. Hat, 
HisL (1776) IV, 4 The muscles of the body are very 
strong, and without fat. 1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. 
(ed. 4) 848 But, beneath the skin, fat has been accumulated 
in prodigious quantities. 1860-1 Flo. Nightingale 
50 Butter is the lightest kind of animal faL 1884 Aihefmwn 
12 Apr. 465/1 Fats were dear in the early time. 1884 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Fat, a greasy substance con.sisting of carbon, 
hydrogen, and a little oxygen . . Fats are contained in both 
plants and animals and are compounds of glycerin with 
acids, chiefly palmitic, oleic, or stearic. 1891 Brit. Med. 
yrnU Suppl. 78 h Fats are digested with the expenditure 
of a small amount of energjL 

C, Phrases : f To lick the fed from the heard of \ 
to forestall the results of (a person s) enterprise or 
industry, f The fat flits fi-om man's) beard \ 
he lets go the advantage he has gained. {Alt) the 
fat is in the fire ; in early use expressing that a 
design has irremediably failed ; now used when 
some injudicious act has been committed that is 
sure to provoke a violent explosion of anger. 

1548 Hall Chron. 169 b, Other, .marchante.s. .sore abhor- 
ryng the Italian nacion, for lickyng the fat froni their 
beardes, and taking from them their accustomed livyng. 
156a J. Heywood Prov. 4- Epigr. (1867) 6 Than farewell 
riches, the fat is in the fire. Ibid. 7 Blame me not to haste, 
for feare..the fat cleane flit fro my berde, 1579 Spenser 
Skejph. Cal. Sept. 123 But they that shooten neerest the 
pricke Sayne, other the fat from their beards doen lick. 
1644 Ormonde Let. in Carte Life (1735) III. 381, I hear 
nothing of the armes, ammunition or provisions, without all 
which all the fat is in the fire. 1797 Wolcott (P. Pindar) 
Livery of London Wks. 1812 III. 449 Should we once com- 
plain The fat will all be in the fire. 1850 Q,K^\.^\JS.Latter-d. 
Pamph. iv. 4 The fat in the fire will be a thing worth look- 
ing at. 
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4 . The habit of body marked by the deposition 
of fat ; corpulence, obesity. 

1726 Adv. Capt. R. 45 The two first [women! were 
very liandsom, a little inclining to Fat. 

5 . In the phraseology of various trddes or occupa- 
tions, applied to especially lucrative^ kinds of 
work, t a, (see quot. n 1700). Frinting{ptQ. 
quot 1841). e. Newspaper (see quot, 1890). d. 
Theatrical, a part with good lines and telling 
situations, which gives the player an oppoitunity 
of appearing to advantage. 

a. a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Fat, the last landed, 
inned or stow’d of any sort of Merchandize, .so called by 
the several Gangs of Water-side-Porters. 1785 in Grose 
Did. Vnlg. Tongue, 

b. 1796 Grose Did. Vulg. Tongue (ed. pi. Fat amongst 
printers means void spaces. 1841 Savage Did. Printing, 
Fat, with compositors, short pages, blank pages, and 
light open matter: with pressmen, light forms, forms that 
require one pull at wooden presses. 

C. 1890 Answers 6 Dec. 24 If he [the liner] has a piece 
of * fat ’ (that is, a good piece of exclusive news), 
d. 1883 Referee 18 Mar. 2/4 They have nothing to do, 
all the fat having been seized by Terry. 1885 W. C. Day 
BJiind the Footlights 116 Lest any of his ‘ fat ’ should be 
lo.st through the self grimaces of his fellow comedian. 

6 . and Comb. a. attrib., fat basis, -cell, 
-corpuscle, -deposit, -drop, -gland, -globule, -granule, 
-vesicle; fat-like adj. 

1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 129/1 Growths of ’^fat- 
ba.sis. 184s G. E. Day tr. Simon’s Anim. Chem. I. 355 
Some, .presented a resemblance to conglomerate *fat-cells. 
1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 96/1 Deposition of peculiar 
altered ^'fat-corpuscles. Ibid., The relationship of *fat- 
deposit to the morbid changes in Bright’s disease. 1841-71 
T. R. Jones AJiim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 44 Dark globules, resem- 
bling *fat- drops. 1866 Chambers* Encycl. s.sr. Skin,lLho 
sebaceous or *fat glands, 1846 G. E. Day tr. Simon's 
Anim. Chem. II. 326 *Fat-globules were detected under 
the microscope. 1847-g Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 130/2 We 
have occasionally seen *fat granules in these tumours. 
1709 Blair in Phil. Trans. XXVII. 95 A *fat-Uke Sub- 
stance. 184s Todd & Bowman Phys, Anat. 1 . iii. 82 The 
*fat vesicle of the human subject. 

b. objective, as fat-e?igendcring, - 7 ‘educing adjs. 

1883 Knowl. 20 July 34/2 * Fat-engendering repose. 1883 

Ibid. 27 July 49/2 Dangerous ♦'tat-reducing systems, 

c. Special combs., as fat-free a., free from fat ; 
fat-gude, Shetland dial, (see quot.) ; fat-trap, 
a device for catching fat in drains, etc. 

1869 E. A. pARKES Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) x6o The dog 
and the rat can live on *fat-free meat alone. x86o Balfour 
Odal Rights 4- Feudal Wrongs 114 *Fatgude, a term used 
in Zetland for the Butter or Oil paid to the Donatary. 1884 
Health Exhib. Catal. ssji Gullies and *Fat-Traps. 

Fat (fiset), V. Forms : i f^ttian, 3 south. 
vetten, 4 fatten, 4-6 fatte, (5 faat, 6 fate), 3, 6- 
fat. [Ok.fadtlan, i. fktt Fat al\ 

FI. trans. As lit. rendering of Heb. 1®“! dishslien, 
Vulg. impinguare \ To anoint, ‘make fat’ (the 
head) ; to load (an altar) with fat. Obs. 

c 1000 Ags. Fs. xxiifi]. 5 Du faettades in ele heafud min. 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter xxiifi]. 5 pou fatted in oli mi heved 
ywhit, 1382 Wychf Ecclus. xxxv. 8 The oflfring of the 
ristwis fatteth the auter. 1698 Norris Pract. Disc. IV, 
114 The Sacrifices with which they fatted their Altars. 

fb. To bedaub with fat or grease; hence, 
transf to cover thickly. Obs. rare, 
a x66i Holyday ytevenalixi. 42 Durt fats my thighs. 

2 . intr. To grow or become fat. Also to fat up. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 128 Nout ase swin ipund ine sti uorte 

uetten & forte greaten a3eia cul of her eax. 1398 
Trevisa Barth, D. P. R. v. xli. (1495' 158 Yf the mylte 
mynysshyth and fadyth, the body fattyth. 1577 F- Googe 
Heresbaclis Hush. iv. (1586) 161 The harder they [fowl] 
lie, the sooner they fatte. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 
(1673) 466 If they fat of their own accord, it hath been found 
that the tail of one of these Sheep have weighed ten or 
twenty pound. 1794 Washington Lett, Writings 1892 
XIH. 24 The hogs which have been fatting. 1807 Yak- 
COWER Agric. Dex>on (1813) 355 Proper time being allo wed, 
[they] will commonly fat to six score |aer quarter. 1825 
CoBBETT Rur. Rides 467 They were fatting on the grass. 
fg. e xooo Ags. Ps. Ixiv. 13 [Ixv. 12] FaettiaS endas woe- 
stennes. a 1300 E. E. Psalterihid., Fat .sal faire of wildernes. 
c 1300 So7ig Hnsbandm. 32 in iCamden) 151 

Falsshipe fatteth, 1596 J. Norden Progr. Pieiie (1847) 
139 The heaviness of sin, wherein they lie fatting in all 
delights. 1631 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature 
251 Vanities, on which our Prodigall eates, but neyther 
feeds, fils, nor fats. 

3 . trans. To make fat, fatten ; usually, to feed 
(animals) for use as food. Nis.o iofatup. 

13.. E. E. Allif, P. B. 56, Sc. my fedde foulez [am] 
fatted with scla^t c 1420 Patlad. oft Husk i. 562 To faat 
hem is avayling and plesaunte. 1515 Barclay Egloges L 
(1570) Avj/3 When they [our hogge.sl be fatted by co.stes 
and labour. 1561 T. lAoRtoK Calvin* sMnst. iv, 137^ b, 
A heard of swine : which they [Anabaptistes] fondly laine 
to haue ben fatted vp by the Lord. 1612 Dkkkek If it be not 
good Wks. 1873 III. 27s Churles, .fat their rancke gutts 
whilest poor wretches pine, a 1633 Lennard tr. Ckarron’s 
Wfsd. III. xiii. § 5 {1670) 436 The. .presence of the Master, 
saith the Proverb, fatteth the horse and the land. 1769 
Gray yml. in Lakes Wks. 1884 I. 278 Numbers of black 
cattle are fatted here. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 
172 The first who fatted up the peacock for the feasts of the 
luxuriou-s. 1877 Baring-Gould Myst. Suffering 48 His 
ideal of beauty . . was woman fatted on milk till she could 
not walk. 

absol. c 1440 Secrees, ProseverstonCE.%.T. S.\ pese fattys 
and moystes : Rest of body, gladnesse of wyl [etc.]. 1584 
Lyly Campaspe 1. ii, [Apelles] proueth that nmehe easier 


FATAL. 

it is to fatte by colours, and telles of birdes that haue 
beene fatted by paynted grapes. 

fg. c 1386 Chaucer Sompn. T. 172 Who so wol preye, 
he moot.. fatte his soule and make his body lene. 1553 
Short Caiech. in Liturgies, etc. Edw. Vf (Parker Soc.i 
525 If they be watered, and fatted with the dew of Gods 
word. 1633 G. Herbert 'Temple, ii, This broth of 

smells, that feeds and fats my minde. 

b. refl. lit. and fig. 

1567 Drant Horace Epist. iii. C vj, A long deuoued cowe 
Which graseth here, .And fattes her selfe for you. 1603 
Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 43 Fatting themselves with 
great and gainfull offices. 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. n. v. 
(1692) 179 She . . hath fatted herself with the Flesh of 
Saints. 

c. Said of the food. 

c 1400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 61 Dieting jf&t fattih & makih 
him glad. 1528 Paynel Salerne^s Regim. Qiij b, The 
substance or meate of cheries. .fattethe the bodye. 1633 
J. Fisher Euintus Troes Prol. in Hazl. Dodsley XII. 451 
Making your huge trunks To fat our crows. 1708 J. 
Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. i. 1. iii. (1743) 24 Knot-grass 
..its long knots will fat swine. x%z^Bone Manure, Rep. 
Donernt. Com, 25 This improved and fatted Jhe sheep. 

absol. 1528 Paynel Salerfte's Regim. G ij, Grene chese 
nourysheth and fattethe. 

4 . To fat off-, to fatten for sale or slaughter. 

1789 Trans. Soc. Encourag. Arts (ed. 2' II. 90 Bull 

steers, .fed with hay during the labouring part of their 
lives.. then fatted off. 1850 yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XL ii. 
679 Decided to fat off the wethers as early as possible. 

5 . To enrich (the soil) with nutritious or stimu- 
lating elements ; to fertilize. 

1562 Turner Herbal w. 52 b, Horned clauer. .fatteth the 
grownde. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. v. (ed. 7) 564 I'he floud 
Nilus, which by his inundations doth yeerely. .fatte the 
country of Egypt, a 1639 W. Whateley Prototypes i, iv. 
(1640) 30 If the sheepes dung did not fat the ground. 1648 
Gage West Ind. xviil (1655) 135 Which with the ashes left 
after the burning fatteth the ground. 1808 J. Barlow 
Colmub V. 660 Till Austria’s titled hordes, with their own 
gore, Fat the fair field.s they lorded long before. 

Fatal Also 4 fathel, 5-6 fatell, 
6-7 fatall. fdtdl-is,i. fdiutn Id KtiSi. Cf. 

Tx.fatall\ 

fl. Allotted or decreed by fate or destiny; 
destined, fated. Const, to, unto. Obs. 

CX374 Chaucer Troylus v. i I’he fathel destyne. That 
Joves hath in dispo.sicioune. rx43o Lydg. Bochas iv. xiv. 
(1554' 114a, Was ueuer seine prince nor princesse That more 
proudly toke their fatal death. 15x3 Douglas Mneis xu 
Ihoi, 178 Prynce Enee, That, for his Tatale cuntre, of behest 
Sa feill dangeris .sustenit, rx6jo Sir J. Melvil Mem. 
(1683) 67 It appeared to be fatal to him, to like better of 
flatterers . . than plain speakers. 1658 Rowland Moufefs 
'Theat. Ins. 909 Obnoxious to . . very much rain, a thing 
fatall to Islands. 1663-78 Butler Hud. i. iii. 530 It was 
Still fatal to stout Hudibras. .when least He dreamt of it 
to prosper best. 1667 Milton P. L. n. 104 With perpetual 
inrodes to allarme, Though inaccessible, his fatal Throne. 
1713 Bentley Collins* Lreethinking i. xxvi, 142 It is fatal 
to our author ever to blunder when ne talks of Egypt. 

1 2 . Condemned by fate ; doomed. Const, to. 
1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, vn. ii, More lyker- . Unto a place 
which is celestiall, Than to a certayne mancion fatall. 
c 1592 Marlowe Massacre at Paris i. iv, Now have we 
got the fatal, straggling deer Within, .a deadly toil. 1602 
Warner .< 4 /^. Eng. x. liv. (16x2) 242 The Guizian Scot Fatall 
to Seaes of blood. <21634 Randolph Amyntas iv, viii, 
A fatall oake, at which great Jove Levels his thunder. 
2668 Davenant Man's the Master in. i, She, whose fatal 
and unexperienc’d heart too soon believ’d thy many oaths. 

3 . Of the nature of fate; resembling fate in 
mode of action ; proceeding by a fixed order or 
sequence ; inevitable, necessary. 

1605 Camden Rem. 33 As though, .fatall necessitie con- 
curred . .with voluntary motion in giving the name. x6io 
Healey Si. Aug. Citie of God v. ix. 11620) 198 Euery 
cause is not fatall, because there are causes of chance, 
nature and will. 1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 134 
Nature Is a blind and fatal Agent. 1751 Jortin Serm. 
ixj^i) II. i. 14 We must not charge our transgressions upon 
a fatal necessity, 1863 Hawthorne Our Old Home 114 
What a hardy plant wa.s Shakspeare’s genius, how fatal 
it.s development. 1874 Mivart in Conternp. Rev. Oct, 776 
‘ Instinct ’ is ‘ fatal ' but blind. 

4 . Concerned or dealing with destiny. Of agents ; 
Controlling the destinies of men. {The) fatal 
dames, ladies, sisters-, the Fates, or Parcas. The 
fatal thread', that supposed to be spun by the 
b'ates, determining the length of a man’s life ; so 
fatal web, fatal shears* 

1447 Bokenham Seyniys (Roxb.) 8 Not to hastyly My 
fatal threed a sundyr smyte. 1552 Huloet, Fatal ladie.s, 
parcse. a 1592 R.^ D. Hypfteroiomachia 9 b, Abiding the 
proofe of their palne and the cutting in Sunder of their 
fatall thread. 1622 Fletcher Spanish Curate iv. v, 
Fatall Dames, that spin mens threds out. 1624 Hey- 
wooD Gunaik. 1. 45 The Parcje (or fatall Goddesses) are 
three. 1704 S. Dale in Lett. Lit, Men (Camden) 210 
Death cut the fatal thread of life. 1708 Pope Ode St. 
Cecilia 94 How wilt thou now the fatal sisters move? 
<1x721 M. Prior Turtle 4- Sparrow 56 Nor Birds nor 
Goddesses can move The just Behests of Fatal Jove. x88o 
Brewer Reader's Hand-hk. 323/2 The three Fatal Sisters 
were Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos. 

fb. Prophetic. Ohs. 

1503 Hawes Examp. Virt. vli. 129 Poetes that were 
fatall. 1509 — Past. Pleas, viu. iii, They [the poets] . . 
Pronounced trouthe under cloudy figures, By the inventyon 
of theyr fatall scriptures. 1614 Raleigh I/ist. World \l, 
393 They, .taking direction, .from the fatall Bookes, burned 
alive two men. 1635 Cowley Davideis i. 917. As he 
[BaUm] went his fatal Tongue to sell. 


FATALISM, 


FATE, 


f c. F orebodmg or indicating miscbief ; ominous. 

Marlowe %nd Pi, TmnburL iv. iii, The black and 
fatal ravens. 2591 Shaks. i Hen, V/, ni. i. 195 Now I 
fearethat fatall rrophecie. 2628 Wither JSrii. Rememb, 
35 Such fatall fowies As croking Ravens. 26158 Willsford 
Natures Secrets 173 For seven nights after his death, there 
was heard hideous howling. fatal Birds screaking in their 
Cities. Ibid, 188 These fatal Meteors are great motives to 
humble Man, to make him repent, 

6. Fraught with destiny j fateful. Often with 
mixture 01 6 or 7, 

c 2385 Chaucer Man of Law s T. 163 Tl'.e woful day fatal is 
come, c 1430 Lydg. Bochas i. viii. (1544' 13 Her father had 
fatal heere . . the which did him assure Manly to fyght ayeinst 
his mortal foone. c 2470 Henry Wallace iv. 204 With out 
respyt cummyn was thair fatell houris. 1548 Hall Chran. 
J15 The fatall daie of her obstinacie was come. 262a 
MoNNiEPENNiE.^/jr. Chron. in Misc, Scot. I. 7 Who trans- 
ported the marble fatall chayre to Westminster. 2^7 
Milton P, L> 11. 725 The Snakie Sorceress.. kept the fatal 
Key. 1713 Addison Cato i. iii. What anxious moments 
pass between The birth of plots, and their last fatal periods. 
2828 Scott F. M. Perth, xix, The fatal spot where the 
unlucky Bonnet-maker’s body was lying. 1863 Kinglake 
Crimea ^1876) I. xi. 179 In these same fatal days the 
Emperor Nicholas did much to bring his good faith into 
question, 

6. Producing or resulting in death, destruction, 
or irreversible ruin, material or immaterial ; deadly, 
destructive, ruinous. Const, to. Also in phrase 
to pr&ve fatal {to). 

2514 Barclay C>r. ^ Uphndyshm, (Percy Soc.) 10 That 
fatal fruyte which kyndled all theyr care. 2685-8 Roxb. 
Ball, VI 1 . 454 O that my sorrows were ended, by the most 
fatalest hand. 269a Dryden St. Evremont's Ess. 24 Sus- 
picions fatal to the merit of Strangers. 173a Arbuthnot 
R tiles of Diet iv. 369 A Palsy, .when it seizeth the Heart, 
or Organs of Breathing, [is] fatal. 2759 Robertson Hist. 
Scot. 1. n. 87 His death was fatal to the Catholic religion, 
2781 CowPER Charity 144 A stroke as fatal as the scythe of 
Death. 2792 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest i, A removal 
in her present state must be fatal, 1803 Med, yrnl. X. 315 
Influenza . . is by no means a fatal disease. 1838 Thirlwall 
Greece V. 80 The Spartan power had .suffered a fatal blow. 
286a H. Spencer First Prim. 1. ii. § 14 To carry away this 
conclusion . .would be a fatal error. Mod. A fatal accident 
occurred on Monday, 

b. Of a weapon, bait, etc.: Sure to kill, 
deadly. 

2599 Shaks. Hen. v. ii. 17 Your eyes which hitherto haue 
borne In them, .The fatall Balls of murthering BasilLskes. 
2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776.1 VII. 293 A crooked sting. . 
that fatal instrument which renders this insect so formid- 
able. 2879 Jefferies Wild Life in S.C. 358 A gudgeon 
is a fatal bait. Nothing is so certain to take. 

7 . The hyperbolical use of the word in sense 6 
gives rise to a weakened sense : Causing serious 
harm, disastrous, gravely mischievous. 

Cf, ¥* fatalt which is often used in a trivial manner un- 
known in English. 

2682 Dryden Abs. 4* A chit. 146 By their Monarch’s fatal 
mercy grown. From Pardon’d Rebels, Kinsmen. 2758 S. 
Hayward Serm. xvii. 513 Incredible, did not fatal experi- 
ence too much shew it. 2794 S. Williams Vermont 281 Wars 
had also a fatal influence on population. 28^5 Carlyle 
Cromwell iiByi) I. Introd. 42 To develop itself in other still 
fataler ways. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Lng. IV. 371 Never 
would such disasters have befallen the monarchy but for 
the fatal law which [etc.]. 286a Mrs. Browning Last Poems^ 
Ld. Walters Wife x, Now, you no longer are fatal, but 
ugly and hateful. 

8 . Comb, with pr. and pa. pples., as fatal-looking ; 
also (quasi-dfrA^.) in fatal-boding^ -plotted. 

2588 Shaks. Tit. A, n. iii. 47 Giuethe King this fatall 

f lotted Scrowle. 2594 Lodge Wounds Cm. War in. i. in 
lazl, DodsZeyYll, 149 The screech-owl chants her fatal- 
boding lays. 2839 Carlyle Chartism i, Brandishing pike 
and torch (one knows not in which case more fatal- 
looking). 

1 9 . sh. in//. Fatal persons or things. The three 
Fatah : the three Fates or Parcse. Obs. 

2560 Rolland Cri. Venus n, 556 The thre fatales. Ibid. 
11. 985 Thir Fatallis thre. .bad me pas, .stand to my destinie. 
1652 Gaule Magastrom. 262 Providence is in the ordering 
of casuals as well as fatals. 

Fatalism (f^btaliz’mV [f. prec. + -ism, Cf. 
’^x. fatalisme.^ \t. fatalismoi\ 

1 , The belief in fatality; the doctrine that all 
things are determined by fate ; a particular form 
of this doctrine. 

In early use not distinguished from *the doctrine of 
necessity’, i. e. the doctrine that all events take place in 
accordance with unvarying laws of causation. In strict 
etymological propriety, and in the best modern usage, it is 
restricted to the view which regards events as predetermined 
by an arbitrary decree. 

2678 Codworth Intell. Sysf.6We shall oppose those three 
Fatalisms, .as so many false Hypotheses of the Mundane 
System. 2733 Berkeley Th. Vision § 6 Pantheism, 
Materialism, Fatalism are nothing but Atheism a little 
disguised, 2774 B'letcher Hist. Ess. Wks. 2795 IV. 20 
Fatalism, in which the greatest Infidels unanimously 
shelter themselves. 1829 Lytton Devereux n. v, \ ou are 
..a believer in the fatalism of Spinosa. 2876 L. Stephen 
Eng. Thought iZtk Cent. (1882} 1 . 298 Fatalism assumes 
what necessity excludes, the existence of an arbitrary ele- 
ment in the universe. 

2 . Acquiescence in the decree of fate ; submission 
to every thing that happens as inevitable, 
a 2734 North Lives III. 61 marg.^ A Turk convi^ed 
against fatalism. 1835 Thirlwall Greece I- vi. 194 The 
fatalism of the Greeks was very remote, .from the dogma. 
2872 Morley Carlyle Crit. Misc. 11878) 188 OTiis acquies- 
cence which is really not so far removed from fatalism. 
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Fatalist (f^’-talist). [f, as prec. + -1ST. Cf. 
'^x.fatalistedl 

1. One who holds the doctrine of fatalism ; one 
who believes that all things happen by inevitable 
necessity. 

2650 R. Cell Serm. 8 Aug. 38 The most notorious 
Fatalists. 1722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. v. 105 They [the 
ancients] were generally fatalists. 2887 T. Fowler Princ. 
Morals ^ 11. ix, The Fatalist, as distinguished from the 
Determinist, imagines himself to be completely at the mercy 
of some external power. 

2. One whose conduct is regulated by fatalism ; 
one who accepts every event as an inevitable ne- 
cessity. 

<2 2734 North Lives III. 61 It is commonly known that 
the Turks are fatalists. 2763 Scrafton Jndostan (2770) 1 15 
Those who know what strong fatalists these eastern 
people are. 2848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 285 The con- 
fidence which the heroic fatalist placed in his high destiny. 
1883 OuiDA Wanda I. 202 ‘What a fatalist you are.’ 

8 . ath ib. or adj. = next. 

2843 J. Martineau Chr, Life (1867) 4^7 Every Fatalist. . 
scheme destroys merit. 2850 Kingsley Alt. Locke i, He 
preached ‘ higher doctrine *, i. e., more fatalist and antinomian 
than his gentler colleague, 2^5 Comk. Mag, Apr. 403 The 
fatalist resignation, .now quieted him. 2874 Lady Her- 
bert Hhbnef's Ramble 11. ii. (2878) 513 The moral basis of 
society lies in a fatalist .submission. 

Fatalistic (f/'tali-stik), a. [f. prec. + - 10 .] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of fatalism. 

2832 Coleridge TVi/Zf-L (2835I II. 29 Are you a Christian, 
and talk about a crisis in that fatalistic sense? 2838 
Blackw. Mag. XLIV. 240 The fatalistic forces of nature. 
2859 Geo. Euot Al. Bede 197 A fatalistic view of jug-break- 
ing. 2861 Thornbuhy Turner I. 12 The doctrine of 
innate tendencies they deride as. .fatalistic. 

Flencer’atali sticallytrt/y., in a fatalistic manner; 
according to the fatalistic doctrine ; like a fatalist. 

2856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith v. i. § 2. 267 Power, .working 
fatalistically forgiven ends. 1884 J. Parker X 2^ 

III. 53 The point at which life itself is despised as compared 
with what he. .fatalistically calls his ‘ course’. 

Fatality (f^ttedlti). [ad. Y.fataiitiy ad. late 
X., fdtdlitdtem.^ f. fatdlis Fatal : see -ity.] 

1. The quality or condition of being predeter- 
mined by or subject to fate or destiny ; subjection 
to fate, as attributed to the universe generally; 
the agency of fate or necessity, conceived as deter- 
mining the course of events. 

a 2632 Donne in Select. (1840) 83 We banish from thence, 
all imaginary fatality. 1665 Glanvill Scefs. Set. 29 To 
suppose every action of the Will to depend upon a previous 
Appetite or Passion is to destroy our Liberty, and to 
insert a Stoical Fatality. 2678 Cudworth Intell. Syst, 7 
The Will of Man. .may contract upon itselfsuch Necessities 
and Fatalities, as it cannot upon a suddain rid it self of at 
pleasure. 2692 Bentley Boyle Lect. i. 22 The blind im- 
pulses of Fatality and Fortune, 2702 Eng, Tkeophrmt. 
276 Marriages are governed.. by an over-ruling fatality, 
1736 Butler Anal. 1. vi. 247 A Fatality supposed con- 
sistent with what we certainly experience does not destroy 
the proof of an intelligent author and Governor of nature, 
276S-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 583 An irresistible force, 
a something we cannot explain nor account for its existence 
. .we call a fatality. 
fig. 

2699 Bentley Phal* 299 There was. .a kind of Fatality in 
his Errors. 2822 Hazlitt Table-t. Ser. 11. iv. (1869) 83 There 
is a fatality about our affairs. 18^ Medwin Angler in 
Wales 11 . 61 The Viceroy, .as fatality would have it, was 
struck. 

c. A decree of fate. 

1 763 Tucker § 42. 192 If he sows oats in his field, 

does he think anything of a fatality against his reaping 
wheat or barley? 

d. That which a person or thing is fated to ; a 
destined condition or position, a destiny. 

2589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie n, (Arb/ 224 , 1 took them 
both for a good boding, and very fatallitie to ner Maiestie. 
2603 Florio Montaigne n. xxix. (2632) 398 Our fatalitie 
which it lieth not in us to avoydeor advance. 1648 Sterry 
Clouds 35 He cannot discerne. .the Fatality of Persons and 
Kingdomes. 2692 R. L’Estrange Fables, Old Man ^ Lion 
95 All the Father's Precaution could not Secure the Son 
from the Fatality of Dying by a Lyon, i860 W. Collins 
Worn, White x. 52 A fatality that it was hopeless to avoid. 

^ e. Used for : Belief in fatality ; fatalism. 

2674 Hickman (puitiquart. Hist. (ed. 2) 24 , 1 do not find 
him.. charged with Fatality. 

2. The condition of being doomed by fate ; pre- 
destined liability to disaster. 

2654 Sir E. Nicholas in N. Pafers (Camden) II, 116 
Ther is a strange fatality, .attends all our intentiones and 
designes. 2769 Junius Lett, viii. 33 There [is] a fatality 
attending every measure you are concerned in. 1871 
H, Ainsworth Tower Hill ni, v, A sad fatality had 
attended her family. 2873 Symonds Grk. Poets vii, 190 
The fatality attending an accursed house. 

0. The quality of causing death or disaster; 
fatalness ; a fatal influence. 

2490 Caxton Howto Die 22 Sathanas wyth all his cruelle 
fatallytees. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. iv. xii. 208 
7- times 9. or the yeare of sixty three, .is conceived to carry 
with it, the most considerable fatality. 2706-7 Farquhar 
Beaux' Strat. il i, Love and Death have their Fatalities. 
2793 E. Darwin in Beddoes Lett. Darrein 62 Young men 
and women . . if they knew the general fatality of their disease 
. . would despond. 2839 Bailey Festus xviii. (2848) 285 Thy 
beauty hath fatality. 2856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xx. 245 
The insidious fatality of hot countries. 

4. A disastrous event ; a calamity, misfortune. 

2648 Evelyn (1857) III, 29 This was the tragedy 


of Tuesday. .Since this fatality, some talk of an inclination 
in Surrey to associate, 2678 Marvell Growth Popery 
Wks. I. 463 Their interviews are usually solemnized^ with 
some fatality and disaster. iSi^ W. H. Ireland Scribbleo- 
mafiia 254 note. Fatalities to which the human race is liable, 
286S E, Edwards Raleigh I. y. 83 A long series of fatalities 
ended in the wreck of two ships. 

b. A disaster resulting in death ; a fatal accident 
or occiin-ence, 

1840 Barham Ingot. Leg^.. Look at Clock, The shocking 
fatality Ran over, like wild-fire, the whole Principality, 
i86x Times 7 Oct., The only fatalities were the five above 
mentioned, while a large number were more or less injured. 

Fataliase v. [f. Fatal -t- -ize,] 

a. intr. To incline to fatalism, b. irans. To 
render subject to fate or inevitable necessity. 
Hence Pa’talissed, Fa*taliaing ppl adjs. 

2834 G. S. Faber Prim. Doctr. Election (1836) p. Iii, 
Melancthon . . expressly rejected the fatalising Scheme. 
Ibid. 155 The fatalising dogmatism. 1876 J. Martineau 
Hours Th. 11877) 85 The universe would be without a 
God a fatali.sed organism.^ 2888 — Study of Religion 1. 11. 
i. 243 Its ways seem fatalised. 

Fatally adv. Also 7 fatallio, [f. as 

prec. -f -LY 2.] In a fatal manner. 

1. As decreed by fate ; in a predestined manner. 

2574 Petit, to Q. Eliz. 22 Mar. in Cal. State Papers, 

Colonial 2574-2660. i Sundry rich and unknown lands fatally 
reserved for England. 2602 ? Marston Pasquil ^ Kath. ii. 
33 Fatally predestinate I'o consecrate it selfe ynto 3^our 
loue. 2662 Origen in Phenix I. 54 The inferior Spirit of the 
World acts not by choice but fatally. 1725 Pope Odyss. xiv. 
82 He trod so fatally the paths of Fame. 2880 Vern. Lee 
BeUaro vii. 295 Inevitably^ fatally., the work., must be 
the ideal of all purely devotional art. 

2. In a deadly or disastrous manner : a. De- 
structively, with destructive results. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 11. iv. 54 When Cressy Battell fatally 
was strucke. 1635 Cowuev Davideis in. 584 Backward the 
Winds his active Curses blew, And fatally round his own 
Head they flew. 18x2 H. R. in Examiner 4 May_^ 283/2 
A few yards of rope, which, by an unlucky snap, might., 
convince them too fatally of their mortality. 2859 G. Barker 
Associative Principles iii./6 These wars operated fatally 
upon the noble order of knighthood. 

b. Ruinously, by or with disastrous results. 

2663 Cowley Verses gf Ess. (1669) 21 Which like an Anti- 

Comet here Did fatally to that appear. 2757 Johnson 
Rambler No. 277 f 8 How fatally human sagacity was 
sometimes baffled. 2793 Burke Conduct of Minority Wks, 
1842 I. 621 It is fatally known, that [etc.], 1800 Foster in 
Life ^ Corr. (1846) 1. 12^, I must be fatally wnong. 1828 
D’Israeli Chas /, HI. ii. 6$ The possible dangers which 
afterwards were so fatally realized. 1866 Howells Venei. 
A (1883) II. xvii. 98 The Venetian fine lady. . fatally 
hides her ankles in pantalets. 

c. With death as the result, esp. of disease, U 
end, terminate fatally. 

2809 Med. Jml. XXL 278 The attack .. terminated 
fatally. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc, Amer. III. 56 Those 
who fight the most frequently and fatally are the French 
creoles. 2882 Med. Temp. Jml. L. 56 Many of the cases 
. . ended fatally. 

Fatalness (f/’^'talnes). [f. as prec. + -HESS.] 
The quality of being fatal. 

1. * Invincible necessity^ (J.). 

2755 in Johnson; and in mod. Diets. 

2. a. Disastrous nature, b. Destructive or deadly 
quality. 

1651 Relig. Woitojt. B 8/2 Master CufiTe being then a man 
of no Common note., for the fatalness of his end. 265a 
Sparke Prim, Devot. (2663) 76 Whether for their readiness 
cheapness, fatalness, I argue not. .but with stones destroyed 
th eyj;his servant of. . J esus ChiisL 

11 Fata Morgana (fa-ta lUf rga-na). [It fata 
a fairy; Morgana, sister of the British legendary 
hero Arthur, app. located in Calabria by the 
Norman settlers.] A kind of mirage most fre- 
quently seen in the Strait of Messina, attributed in 
early times to fairy agency. Also^^. 

i8i3 R. Jamieson in Burfs Leif. N. Scotl. II. xxili. iii la 
mountainous regions, deceptions of sight, fata morgana, &c. 
are more common. 2851 Carlyle Sterling 1. viii. 78 He 
[Coleridge] preferred to create logical fatamorganas for 
him-self on this hither side. 289Z Daily News 17 May 5/4 
A fata Morgana seen last autumn near, . Karlova. 

attrib. 2829 Carlyle iliisc. (,1857) II. 61 Cloud mountains, 
and fatamorgana cities. 

t Fa*tary. Ohs. rare-^K [f. Fate sb. + -art i.] 
One who foretells fates. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. 147 Why doe our fataries and 
fortunaries so confound them . , in their prognostications ? 

+ Fata'tion. Obs. rare. [f. Fate sh. + -atioe'.] 
T!ie exercise of inevitable and irresistible influence. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. xVm. § 6. 148 If there be neces.si« 
tating and enforcing fatation upon things. Ibid, xviii, § 19. 
154 What fatation, or fatall necessitation to man, among all 
these? 

t Fatclla sh. Ohs. [var. of Vetch.] 

1545 Raynold Byrth Mankynde (2564) Cvii], Let her 
chawe in her mouth very small a fewe fatches. 2547 
Records Judic. Ur. 47 In bygnesse of a small fatche, and 
red coloured, which you mai cal tberfore red fatches, bycause 
of their lykenesse. 2575 Turberv. FaulconrU 365 Berries 
as bygge as pease or fatche. 

Fateh, obs. form of Fetch sb, and v. 

Fate (f^it>, sb. [ad. L. fatum, lit. * that which 
has been spoken *, neut. pa. pple. of fart to speak. 
The primary sense of the L. word is a sentence or 
doom of the gods («Gr. &4<r<paTov) ; but it was 
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^bseqwntly tts'ed as the equivalent of the Gr* 
(xotpa^ which, onginally meaning only a personas 
‘lot 'or * portion , had coixie to express the more 
abstract conception explained below (sense i), and 
its personification as a mythological being. 

Gf. OF.j^Atf’, Pf. fatt lt,/ato^ Sp. Jiado. (The 

■pt/dia gave »i.se in popalar L.to the fem. fairy : 

for the Rora. forms of this see Fay The immediate 
source of the Eng. word is doubtful, Chaucer uses it in 
Troylns (where he translates from Boccaccio’s Italian), 
but in rendering the Latin of Boethius he uses only 
destim^ 

1 . The principle, power, or agency by which, 
according to certain philosophical and. popular 
systems of belief, all events, or some events in 
particular, are unalterably predetermined from 
eternity. Often personified. 

The OE, synonym was ttyrdi see Weiro. 

4:1374 Chaucer Troyhts'V. 1550 The fate wold his soute 
shold vnbodye. ^16x0 ShaRs. 1. 1. 33 Stand fist good 
Fate to his hanging. 1655-do Stanley Hist. PMlos, (1701) 
tqi/r Concerning Fate, Plato held thus: AU things are in 
Fate, yet all things are not decreed by Fate. 1667 Milton 
P, L. n. 232 When everlasting Fate shall yield To fickle 
Chance. 167S Cod worth InteU, Syst. 16 1 Fate, and the 
Laws or Commands of the Deity, concerning the Mundane 
Oeconomy- .being really the same thing. 1701 Rowe A mb, 
Siep-Motk. I. i, Fate, Orsomewhat like the force of Fate was 
in It. 1770 J. Love 24 Jove, and all-compelling Fate. 

1777 Priestley Pikilos, Necess, Pref. 25 Fate was some- 
thing that even the gods often endeavoured, .to resist- 1807 
Crabbe Par, Reg^, i, 106 We ., Fate’s fixed will from 
Nature's wimderings learn. ^1848 R. W. Hamilton Rnu, 
4* Punishm. viii.( 1853) 345 The idea of fate sets us free from 
the sense of blame. 1875 Farrar ^ V,i. 21 What 

is He but a vast formless Fate I ' 


1588 Shaks. Z. Z. Z. V. ii. 65 So pertaunt like would 
t o'resway his state That he shold be my foole, and 1 his 
fate.^ 170X Rowe A mb. SUfr-Motk. iv. i, I am Fate ia 
Persia And Life and Death depend upon my I’leasure. 


% Mythoh a. The goddess of fate or destiny ; in 
Homer Mmpa. b* pL In later Greek and Roman 
mythology, the three goddesses supposed to de- 
termine the course of human life (Gr. Mof/jai, L. 
Parcsef Rata), 

In Gr. the three Fates are called Clotho, Lachesis, and 
Atropos; these names were adopted by Latin poets, but the 
mythologists give as native names Nona, Decuma, and 
Morta. . 

1590 Shaks. Mids. A^. v. i. 199 jP*V...Like Limander am 
I trusty still. TMs. And fl] like Helen tijl the Fates me kill . 
1709 Pope yan, ^ Mety 193 Bless the kind fates, and think 
your fortune rare, 1794 Sullivan View Nat, V. 338 Thread, 
which is spun by the fates in one part uniform and .strong, 
in another weakened. xSzS Scott F, M, Perth xxx, Your 
slightest desires seem a law to the Fates. 1847 Tennyson 
prim:, ii. 443 We three Sat muffled like the Fates. 

3 . That which is destined or fated to happen, 
a. Ron, Also in pi Predestined events, 

2667 Milton P. Z. vir. 173 What I will is Fate, So spake 
th' Almightie. 1697 Dryden Pirg, Georg, m. 738 Th* 
inspected Entrails cou'd no Fates foretel. 173a Pope Ess, 
Man I. 73 Heav’n from all creatures hides the hook of fate. 
1849 James Woodfitan vii, Tisthe best way of meeting fate. 
1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt, YSi. i. There lay in the fates 
a Third Sile.sian War fiy* him. 


b. Of an individual, an empire, etc. ; The pre- 
destined or appointed lot ; what a person, etc. is 
feted to do or suffer. 

€ 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 209 He curseth , .HLs byrthe, 
hym self, his fate, and ek nature. 1559 Mirr. Mag., Dk. of 
ClareneeXv, To flye theyr fate, 1603 B. Jonson Sejanusi. 
ii, How blest a fate were it to us. 1647 Clarendon Hist. 
Reb. II. (1843) 57/2 By a very extraordinary fate [he had] 

f ot a very particular interest . . in many worthy men. 2668 
.ADY Chaworth in T.'zih Ref Hist. MSS, Comm. App. v. 10 
Mr. Ho.. deserves a betta: fate. 4*27x7 Blackall IFks. 
(x723'> I. 25 It has been commonly their Fate to fare 
jhardlier. 1848 Macaul.aY Hist, Eng. 1 . 164 The general 
fate of sects is to obtain a high reputation for sanctity 
while they are oppressed. xSij^ W. H. Bartlett Egypt to 
Pai* iv. (1879) 68 A noteworthy comment on the fate of 
human pride, 

e. In etymological sense ; An oracle or portent 
of doom. 


1850 Mrs. Browning Poems II. 50 The solemn knell fell 
in with the tale of life and sin, Like a rhythmic fate 
■sublimei 

4 . What will become of, or has become of (a 
person or thing); ultimate condition; destiny. 
Often in to decide, fix, seal onds fate, 

1768-74 Tucker^ Lt, Nat. <2852) I. 584 The lover waits for 
the d^ision of his mistre.ss to fix his fate, 2793 Smeaton 
■Edy stone Z. | 322 Anxiety for the fate of the Edystone. 
*797 Mrs^ Radcliffe Italian xii, If she is now discovered 
her fate is certain.^ 2838 Lytton Leila i, ii, The base 
misers.. deserve their fate. 2842 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. 
II. 581 It only remained to the brothers to decide on the 
fate of its tenant. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858- 1 , ii. 163 
He was obliged to bear the . . fate of a minister, who. had 
thwarted the popular will. 2888 Bryce Amer, Cominm, 
in. xc. 246 More of it may share the same fate 2892 
E. Peacock N. Brendan H. 142 Plumer’s fate was sealed. 

b. Death, destruction, min. 

^ r 1430 Lydg. Bochas ni. xxvi. (1554) 97 b, Cirus vsms passed 
into fate 2635 Shirley Coronat. iv, Will jrou assist, and 
run a fate with us. 2643 Denham CoopePs H. 214 In the 
Common Fate, The adjoymng Abby fell. 1702 Rowe A mb. 
Step.MotJu i. i, Thousand vulgar fates Which their Drugs 
daily hasten. 185a Miss Yonge Cameos I. xL 345 Their 
fate has been well sung by Lord Houghton. 


e. An instrument of death or destruction. /4?4rJ!'. 
1700 Dryden Iliad i. 74 He. .Feather’d Fates among the 
M ules and Sumpters sent. 1725-20 Pope Iliad i. 68 Hissing 
fly the feather’d fates. 

5. aitrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., as faie'^ 
spell, also faiedike adj. ; b. objective, as fate-de^ 
noimcinR, -foretelling, -scorning ppl. adjs. ; e. in- 
stramental, ^% fate-cns}ironed, -fenced (implied in 
fate-fencedness)^ -f olden, furrowed, • -menaced, 
-stricken adjs. 

2708 Ozell tr. BoileatPs Lnirin 48 The Bird of Night 
With Fate-denouncing Outcries takes his Flight. 2835 
Talfourd Ion. H. i, Why should 1 waste these^ *fate- 
environ’d hours. 2827 Hare Gitesses (18591 80 His own 
■^fate-fencedness, or, as he would call it, his luck, 1880 
W. Watson Prince's Quest (1892) 93 An enchanted sea 
From all the world *fate-foIden. 2777 Potter AEschylus 
173 The *fate-foretelling seer, Amphiaraus. 2804 J. Grah ame 
Sabbath 329 Relentless Justice I with ^fate-furrow’d brow I 
i860 0 . W, Holmes Elsie K xv. The expression of the 
creatures [rattlesnakes] was . ,*fate-Uke. 1834 Wrangham 
Hamerics 7 Knew’st thou what misfortunes He, *Fate- 
menaced, on thine homeward way. 1850 Mrs. Browning 
Poems II. 282 Proud (JEdipus, * fate-scorning, <c*x6x8 Syl- 
vester iv, Vnder that *Fate-spell onely are fore- 

sbowne Eternal! praises. 2866 Swinburne Poems pr Ballads 
(1868 ) 172 Our greatest from his throne *Fate-strickea, and 
rejected of his own. 

Fate (U'i), V. [f. prec. sb.] 

tl. tratu. lio ruin irrevocably. Ohs. 

4:2400 Destr. Troy 5091 A fame [niay] be defoulede, & 
fatid for euer. 

2. To preordain as by the decree of fate- Const. 
to and to with inf. Ohs. exc. in pass, in sense : To 
be appointed or destined by fate. Often quasi- 
impers. miih subject clause. 

160X Shaks. A IPs Well iv. iv. 20 Heauen. .hath fated her 
to be my. .helper to a husband 2610 Temp. 1. ii, 129 
A treacherous Armie leuied, one raid-night Fated to tb’ pur- 
pose. 1725 Pope Odyss. iv. 248 Fated to wander. 2828 
DTsraeli Chas. /, L i. 4 It was fated that England should 
be the theatre of the firet of a series of Revolutions. 2860 
Emerson Cond, Life, Wks. iBobn) II. 320 Whatever 
IS fated, that will take place. 1867 Lady Herbert Cradle 
L. v._ 152 The breathing-time ..was fated to be of short 
duration. 

t b. ellipi. To destine to death, Ohs, 

2788 CowpER Stanzas for 2788. 18 Could I prophetic say 
Who next is fated. 

Fate, obs. form of Fat v., Feat. 

Fated (fi^^ted), ppl. a. [f. Fate sh. and v. d- 

-ED.] 

1. Appointed, decreed or determined by fate. 

27x5-20 ^ OPE Iliad I. 282 Thy injured honor has its fated 

hour. 1821 Joanna Baillie Met. Leg., Wallace xvii, 
Each upon his fated day. 2864 Pusey Led. Daniel v. 239 
God's judgments were not. .a mere fated thing. 

2. Doomed to destruction. 

2817 Chalmers Astron.I*ise I CiSsr) 38 A blazingcomet 
may cross this fated planet. *855 Macaulay Hist. Eng, 
IV. 14 Cavalry, .were fa.st approaching the fated city. 

3. * Invests with the power of fetal determina- 
tion* (J.). 

x6oi Shaks. Alts Well 1, i. 232 The fated skye Giues vs 
free scope. 

4. Controlled, guided, or driven on by fate. 

i8ot Southey Thalaha ii. xxii, The fated Fire moved on. 

2817 Byron Manfred ii. ii. Fated in thy sufferings. 2827 
PoLLoK Course T. viL 448 The fated crew, .warred Agaiast 
the chosen saints. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. L i, 303 
He purified His fated hands of that unlooked-for guilt. 

If 5. Of armour ; Made proof by spells, charmed. 
rare’^’^. 

(Suggested by Ariosto's armt fatafe ; the It. faiare to 
render proof by spells, to charm, corresponds to OF. faer 
: — popu]arh.fdtdre, i.fdta fairy (see Fay sb.)i but the 
etymological notion as apprehen4led by Diyden was prob. 

* protected as by a decree of Fate 
1697 Dhyden Firg. ABneidlOeA., His fated Armour was 
only an Allegorical Defence, Ibid. vin. 716 Bright Vul- 
canian Arms, Fated from force of Steel by Stygian charms. 

6. Preceded by some qualifying adv. ; Having 
a particular fate or destiny, rare exc. in Ill-fated. 

a fjzi Prior Epil. to Phxdra 25 Pleraukward Love indeed 
was oddly fated ; She and her Poly were too near related. 

Fateful (fd- Thil) , a. [f. Fat B sh. + *ful.] 

1, Of a voice or utterance : Revealing the decrees 
of fate ; prophetic of destiny. 

1715-20 Pope Iliad xix. 466 Then ceas'd for ever, by the 
Furies ty’d, His fate-full voice. 2794 Coleridge Melan- 
choly, A mystic tumult and a fateful rhyme. 1850 Carlyle 
Latier-d. Pampk. i. > 1872) 28 That fateful Hebrew Pro- 
phecy. 1863 Longf. Wayside Inn n. Prel. 205 The fateful 
cawings of the crow. iS^S B. Taylor Deukalion. il v. 84 
The fateful words, ‘Rise Brother*. 

2, Fraught with destiny, bearing with it or in- 
volving momentous consequences; decisive, im- 
portant. Chiefly of a period of time. 

x8oo Qo\x.mTS(sE Death of Wallenstein in. viii, A fateful 
evening doth descend upon us. 2850 W. Irving Mahomet 
ix, (1853 >■ 35 The fateful banner of Khaled. 2861 Romance 
of a Dull Life xiii. 97 Each minute seemed fateful to her. 
2884 Roe Nat, Ser. Story xii. in Harder* s Mag. Nov, 
907/2 A fateful conference, .was taking place. 

3, Marked by the influence of fate; controlled 
as if by irresistible destiny, 

2876 S. A. Brooke Eng. Lit. 130 The Bride of lammer- 
moor, as great in fateful pathos as Romeo and Juliet. 2885 
Pall Mali G. 27 Feb, 6/2 That fateful inability to review 
their position, 1892 TiTnes 24 Feb. 7/5 Peasants . .begin. . 
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t their, .wanderings from place to place in an aimless, fateful 
i sort of way. 2892 E. Peacock N.Brendon I. 229 As fate- 
ful as a Greek tragedy. 

4 . Bringing fate or death; deadly; « Fatal R 

2764 J. Grainger Sugar Cane iv. 174 Nor fateful only is 
the bursting flame. 175^ Canning & Hammond Man^ 

in No. 16 Resounds the fateful dart . 2808; 

J. Barlow Columb. iv. 3x6 l‘he soldier's fateful steel. 

5 . Having a lemarkable fate ; of eventful history. 

1886 G. T. Stokes Ireland f- Celitc Church 108 

note, This fateful book is said to be still in existence. 

Hence Pa-tefully adv., in a feteiul manner, 
Taiiefulaess, the quality of being fateful. 

1863 S. Hibbero in luiell. Observer III. 439 If she (the 
bee] IS so fatefully mechanical as to build and furnish a cell 
without knowledge of what it is. 1^5 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 
XVII. iii. Those fatefully questionable months. i88a Pall 
Mall G. I Dec. 3 Assigning much mock fatefulness to Sir 
Crimson Fluid. x 8 S 6 Aiheu^um ao Feb. 274 A whimsical 
air of fatefulness. 

Fa*telesS| a. rare. [f. Fate sb. + -less.] 
Without fate ; in which fate has no existence. 

x88i J, Thomson Vane's Story, Weddah ^ 0 . iv, xxxv, 
Fateless Heaven. 

IP&t-fsLOed, a. [fi Fat a. + Face + -ed 2 .] 
Having a fat face. a. Of persons. fAlso fg. 
(nonce-use) of land, with allusion to the sense Fat 
a. 9 a, fertile, b. Printing, as fat faced Egyptian 
(see Fat a. 3). 

1632 Lithgow Trav. v. 231 The curling playnes of fafc- 
fac’d Palestine. 278a George Bateman n, 2 A short, thick- 
set, fat-faced man. 1840 Dickens Bam. Fudge ix, A fat- 
faced puss she is. 2863 Hawthorne Onr Old House (1883) 
30 A. .fat-faced individual came into my private room, 
Fath, obs. and dial, form of E^aith. 

'^'Fsith.e, Obs. rare- K Seequot 
/r 1387 Simn. Barthol. Introd. (1882) 3 De dolore pectoris 
qui anglice dicltur fathe, 

t Fatliead. Obs. rare— [f. Fat tr. + -head.] 
Fatness. 

4:2250 Gen. Ex. 1547 Heuene dew, and erSes fetthed. 

Fat-lxead. [f. Fat a. + Head.] 

1 . One having a fat head ; a stupid dolt. 

2842 Barham IngoL Leg., Nursery Reminhc.’j You little 
Fat-head, There’s a top, because you’re good. 18S5 Mrs. 
Riddell Mitre Court xix. He is a fathead — a great 
blundering John Bull. 

2 . a. A labroid fish Semicossyphus or Pimelo- 
metopon pulcher. h. A cyprinoid fish Pimephales 
prom das, the Blackhead or Blackheaded Minnow, 
{Cent. Piet.) 

Fat-lie21 (fe*t|hesn), A name for certain plants 
of the Goosefoot tribe, Ckempodium Bonus-Ben- 
ricus and A triplex paiula. Also, in Australia, 
applied to various species of Chenopodium and 
Atfiplex which are eaten as vegetables. 

*796 Trans. Soc. Encourag. ArtsXlll. 204 Chick weed, 
fumitory, fat-hen, and persicaria. 1847 Leichhardt yrnL 
11. 40 The fat-hen . . grew abundantly on the reedy flats. 
*853 G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bora. 172 Atriplex patula. 
Fat Hen. 1863 in Prior Pop. Names Brit, Plants (1879) 
75. 1880 Blackw. M^. Feb. 182 Fathen [/n falhen] (a 
kind of indigenous spinachi. 1889 Mrs. Campbell Praed 
Romance of a Station 46 To gather fat-hen, to do duty as 
cabbage. 

Father (fa*‘te>, sb. Foms: 1-3 fader (i 
-yr), feder, (3 leader), 2-6 fader, (3 Orm, 
faderr), {south, dial. 3 vssder, veder, 3-4 vader), 
3-4 fadre, 4-5 fadir(e, -ur(e, -yr, 4 fa))er, 6- 
father. [Com. Tent, and Aryan : OIL. f seder cor- 
responds to OFxh. feder, fader, OS. feuiar, fader 
(LG., Du. vader, vaar), OHG. fater (MHG, and 
mod.G. vater), ON. faber, -ir (Sw., Da. fader, 
far), Goth.fadar{ioxmd only Gal, iv. 6, the ordinary 
word being <r//tz) :—OTQ\it. Jader, ^faderi—OAryzu 
pste r {pste'r-, pstr-). whence Skr.///f, Gr. nafip, 
L. pater, OIr. athir. 

The spelling in ourquots. is uniformly with until 16th c., 
exc. ihzx faber occuns sporadically in the Cotton and G 5 t- 
tingen MSS. of tht C 7 *rsor Mundi (a 1300); but the pro- 
nunciation (?>) may have been widely airrent in the isthc. 
or even earlier ; in 24-i5th c. the spelling with -der is very 
common in words like brother, feather, leather, though 
this spelling cannot in all ca-ses be supposed to indicate that 
the writers pronounced the words with (d). The mod, Eng. 
other (Sax) for OE. -der, -dor in father and mother Is often 
wrongly said to be due to the analogy of brother, or to 
Scandinavian influence ; it is really the result of a phonetic 
law common to the great majority of Eng. dialects ; other 
examples in standard Eng. are gather, hither, together, 
tueatker. At present nearly all dialects pronounce father 
and mother with (S) as in standard Eng. ; in various parts 
of the north of England and the north Lowlands (d ’, alveolar 
or dental, is sometimes heard. The representation of OE. 
se, a by (a) in this word is anomaloas; the only parallel 
case, setting aside the class of instances in which the symbol, 
(ct) is us^ in this Diet,, is rather. Among the chief variant 
pronunciations in dialects are fa'cbar, f<?'6or (by writers of 
dialect books often S!gn\t faitker,feytlur), f/'SsJ, Sc. fe*S»r, 
etc. 

In OE, the genitive had the two (oxm^ feeder (d 

OS. fader, OHG. fater, ON. fdur) and fmieres. 
The uninflected form survived in occasional use 
down to the i5tb c.] 

1 , One by whom a child is or lias been begotten, 
a male parent, the nearest male ancestor. Earely 
applied to animals. 
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. (rSag Ves^. Psaiier xxvltij.to ForSon feder min & modur 
, min forleoirton mec. c looo jElfric xxiv. i6 Ne slea 
’ man federas for si?na gykon. c zaoo 'J'rifi. J-Jam. 165 
Be sune wusshe 3 be fader dea 3 ar his dai cume. c 1290 iS". 
JSng-. Leg, I. 14/457 He liet . , maken him king of ai is 
fader lond. ^ c 1350 Will. Palerne 241 A kowherde, sire, .is 
my kynde fader, 'c S400 Rom, Rose 4863 Whanne fader or 
Hioder arn in grave. 1473 Warkw. Chron, 10 Kerry Percy, 
whos fadere was slayne at^Yorke felde. 157^ Lynoesay 
MS. Collect,, The lltill birdis straikis thair fader in the face 
with thairwingis. 1597 ^onrGOUEmjzAnsw.InglissRailar 
13 Bmtu.s. .Quha .slew his fader howping to succeid. sdyo 

G. H. Nist. Cardinals 11, n. 144 Ginetti . . proved his 
Fathers own Son. 17S3 Hakway Trav. (1762)^1, 11. xiv. 
’62 For a .son to call his father by that endearing name. 
3884 Tennyson Becket v. ii, His father gave him to my 
•care. 

' fiS' (Qiiofcs. 1597* and 1802 have given rise 
to proverbial phrases.) 

X398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R, xvti. i. (i49S> 591 Aristotle 
saytb that the erthe is moder and the sonne fader of tree.s, 
.1577 B. Googe HeresbacKs Hush, n. (1586) 75 b. So shall the 
branch [when grafted] live, being both nourished by his okle 
Mother, and his newe Father. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen, IV, 1. 
i 8 Eu’ry minute now Should be the Father of some Strata- 
gem. Ibid. IV. V. 93 Thy wish was Father (Harry) to that 
thought^ 1604 Jas. 1. Counierbl. (Arb.l 102 The foure 
Complexions, {whose fathers are the foure Elements). 1803 
‘WoRDSw. Rainbow, The child is father of the man. iSfto 
Kingsley Misc. (i860) 1 . 7 He . . too often makes the wish 
father to the thought. 

' c. (More explicitly spiritual falkerl) The 
teacher to whom a person owes his religious life. 

, 1383 WvcLiF I Cor, iv. 13 If 5 e han ten thousandis of 
litle maistris in Crist Jhesu, but not manye fadris. 1769 

H. Venn in Life (1835) 152 A lady said to me, ‘ Von, sir, 
are my spiritual father *. a 1858 Bp. D. Wilson in Bateman 
Life II. 208 As our Father Scott used to say, 

d. Proverbs. 

Latimer ^rd Serm. be/, Pdw. VI (Arb.) 97 Happye 
is the chylde, whose father goeth to the Deiiyll. 1616 
SuRFL. & Markh. Country P'arme 400 This is it which 
some vtter in a prouerbe, That he that will plant his father, 
mu.st cut off his head, c 1645 Howell Lett, (1650) II. n8 
He will be a wise child that knows his right father. 

e. Colloquially extended to include a father-in- 
law, stepfather, or one who adopts another as his 
child (more fully adoptive father'). 

159a Shaks, Rom, fuL iv. i. 2 My Father Capulet will 
haue it so. 1509 — Much Ado iv. i. 24 Stand thee by 
Frier, father , . Will you with free and vnconstrained soule 
Giue me this maid your daughter. 1603 — MacL iv. ii. 63 
If you would not [weep for him] it were a good signe, that 
I .should quickely haue a new Father. 17^ Colebrooke 
tr. Digest Hindu Lawitpox^ III. 147 Sons inferior to these 
. .claim the family of their adoptive father. 

f. Applied transf, to the relative or friend who 
* gives away * a bride. 

XS99 Shaks, Muck Ado v. iv. 15 You must be father to 
your brothers daughter, And giue her to young Claudio. 
*719 De Fok Crusoe (1840) 11 . vxL 174, I was father at the 
attar, .and gave her away. 


2 . A male ancestor more remote than a parent, 
gsp, the founder of a race or family, a forefather, 
progenitor. In pi. ancestors, forefathers. So in 
Scriptural phr. To be gathered, t to be put to or 
sleep with one's fathers : to be dead and buried. 
Also loosely for ^ a man of old \ ‘ a patriarch 

<7930 Lindisf. Gosp, Luke i. 55 Suas jje-sprecen wass to 
fadores usra. c 1000 Ags, Gosp, Matt. iu. 9, & ne cwehaS 
betwux eow we habbaB abraham us to feeder, rxaoo 
Trin. Colt Horn, 226 Vre foremes faderes gult we abugeS 
alle, *377 Langl. P, PL B. ni, 126 ^wre fadre she felled 
|»orw fats biheste. Wyclif Judg, ii 10 Al that 

generadoun is gedria to her fadris. — i Kings i, ax 
whanne my lord kyng shal sleep with his faders. c 14^ 
Maunuev. (1839) vi. 66 The Sarazines . . ban the place in 
gret reuerence for the holy fadres, the patriarkes pat lysn 
i^re. a. 1440 Found. Si, Barihol. 34 He decessid, and was 
puttohis fadres. 1338 SxARKirA'^^/dcw/fi.iip They rcyuyle 
ordynance and statutys, deuysyd by theyr old Fatherys in 
eury secte. tSxt Bible Acts xiii 36. x^x Milton P, R, x. 
351 God who fed Our fathers here with manna. 1791 Cowper 
Vardley Oak 144 One man alone, the father of us all, Drew 
not his life from woman, 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng, I. 20 
Nor were the arts of peace neglected by our fathers during 
that stirring period. 

3 . One who institutes, originates, calls into being ; 
a constructor, contriver, designer,framer,originator. 
Also one who gives the first conspicuous or influen- 
tial example of (an immaterial thing). The Fathers 
( 0 .S.) : the framers of the constitution. 


The father of lies (after J ohn viii. 44) : 

’thefieviL 

*36* Iangl. P,Pl. A. I. 14 He is Fader of Fei. 1383 
Wyclif fas. i. 17 The fadir of liBtis. 1555 Eden Decades 
Pref, to Rdr. (Arb.) 51 Abraham the father of fayth. 1388 
Marprel. Epist. (Arb.) 31 lohn Cant, was the first father of 
this horrible error in our Church. 1669 Worlidge Syst, 
Agric, (1681) 114 In Germany no young Farmer is permitted 
to Marry . . till he . . hath planted, and is a father of such 
a stated number of Wallnut Trees. 1700 Dryden Fables 
Pref. Wks. (Globel 499 He [Chaucer] is the father of Eng- 
lish poetry. *748 Richardson Clarissa Wks. 1883 VI. 275 
Hannibal was called the father of warlike stratagems. 
*79S Hull Advertiser 14 Nov. 3/3 Dr. Hooper the father 
of the canal. 18:;^ J. Neal fonathan II . s The Father 
of Lies himself 1839 Scott yml. ixZgo) IT. 290 Words . . 
sung by the Fathers of the Reformation. 1844 Sir D. Gooch 
Diaries (1892) 54, I may. .1 think, claim to be the father of 
express trains. 1867 Smyth Radio'd s Wordbk., Father, 
the dockyard name given to the peraon who constructs a ship 


of the navy, 3:873 Jowett Plaio (ed. 2) I, p- ix. To repre- 
sent Plato as the father of Ideali.sm. 18S8 Bryce Amer. 
Commw, II. xli. 105 In ‘ the days of the Fathers \ 

b. pi. The Fathers \of the Church') i the early 
Christian writers; usually applied to. those of the 
first five centuries, but by some extended further. 
Apostolical F'athers : see ApostoltcaIi. 

3340 Ayenb, 155 Ase zay|> h® hoc of collacions of holy 
uaderes. 3349 (Mar.) Bk. Com, Prayer Pref,, If a manne 
woulde searche out by the auricient fathers. 3588 Shaks. 
L, L. L, IV. ii. 153 As a certaine Father saith. a 16^3 Bp. 
Mountagu Acts Mon. iii. § 54 (1642) 200 To this dis- 
course of Basil, other Fathers agree, xjxo Prideaux Or?g. 
Tithes 141 Irenaeus and Origen, and other F athers. 3776-81 
Gibbon Dect ^ F. xlvii. note. The Greek as well as the 
Latin fathers. 3839 Longf. Hyperion iv. vii, I gazed with 
rapture on the vast folios of the Christian Fathers. 3887 
Lowell Democr. Prose Wks. 1890 VI. 14 A Father of the j 
Church -said that property was theft many centuries before 
Proudhon was bom. 

4 . One who exercises protecting care like that of 
a father; one who shows paternal kindness; one | 
to whom filial reverence and obedience are due. ^ 
(In OE. applied to a feudal superior.) 

.. O. E, Chrm, an. 924 Hine geces [ia to fseder & to I 
hlaforde Scotta cyning. 3383 Wyclif fob xxix. 16 Fader , 
I was of pore men. 3460 Earl of Marche in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. I. s I. 9 Oure..rj^ght noble lorde and ffadur. 3593 
Shaks. r Hen. VI, m. i. 98 A Father of the Common-weale. 
3637 Massinger Gt. Dk, Florence 1. ii, For hei* love I will 
be a father to thee. 1787 H. Knox Letlx<^ Mar. Washing- 
ton's Writ. 1891 XI. 123 note. The glorious republican epithet, 
The Father of your Country, 1867 Freeman Norm. Con<j. 
(1877) I. iii. 143 It was meant to assert that Scots., owed 
no duty to Rome.. but only to their Father and Lord at 
Winchester. 

b. with reference to patronage of literature. 

1513 Douglas AEneis i. ProL 85 Fader of bukis, pro- 

tectour to science. 3837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit, L v. 1. § 17. 
339 Francis I. has obtained a glorious title, the Father of 
French literature, 

e. Applied to a religious teacher or counsellor 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C. 1. 120 5 e sholde be here fadres, and 
techen hem betere. c 3463 Eng. Chron, 28 Hen. VI (Cam- 
den 1856) 64 There thay slow him horribly, thair fader and 
thair bisshoppe. 1653 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. vii, § 13 He 
was commonly called Father Gilpin. 3737 in Sidney Life 
ofS. Walker {3838) 283 Dr [dear} Father in the Lord. 3828 
Grimshawe Mem. of L. Richmond (1829) 132 He was re- 
garded by them [the communicantsl as a father. 3833 in 
Sidney Life of R. Hill (1834) 408 The minister who read 
the .. service, substituted the word father for that of 
brother. 

6. a. Applied to God, expressing His relation 
to Jesus, to mankind in general (considered either 
as His offspring, as the objects of His loving care, 
or as owing Him obedience and reverence), or to 
Christians (as His children by regeneration or 
adoption). Also applied to heathen gods. 

<7825 Vesp. Psalter 'ixxxvmli}z7 He mec feder min 
Su ear 3 god min. xrxooo Ags. Gosp, Matt, xxiii. 9 An ys 
eower fiaedyr se he on heofonum ys. c 3200 Vices ^ Virtues 
(r888> 25 And! [he] .steih in to heuene, and sitt on his fader 
swiSre. <xx333 Ancr. R. to pe is also federleas }>et haueS 
kurh his sunne voi'lore ^ne Veder of heouene. c 1386 Chaucer 
Pars. T. F 57 He hapagilte his fader celestial. 3470 83 Malory 
Arthur xvii. xv, loye and honour be to thefaderof heuen I 
3333 Gau Richt Vay To Rdr. (3888) 3 Grace marcie and pece 
of god our fader. 356a WinJet Last Blast Wks. 2888 1 . 41 
The lauchfull vocatioun of His Heuinlie Fader. 177S 
Harris FA r7<73. Arrangem. Wks. {3841/ 322 'I’hrough which 
relation they are called his offspring, and he their Father- 
3833 SmoAMV Prometk, Uni. i. 354 Mostunwillingly I come, 
by the great Father’s will driven down To execute a doom of 
new revenge. 3843 Macaulay Lays Anc. Rome, Herat ins 
lix, O Tiber I father Tiber, To whom the Romans pray. 
1805 Tennyson En. Ard, 785 Uphold me. Father, in my 
loneliness A little longer 1 3871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 2 
Some, .austere step-son of the Chri.stian God, jealous of the 
divine benignity, .of his father's house. 
f b. Applied to Christ. Obs. rare. 

3470-85 Malory Arthur xvn. xiv, Fayr fader ihesu 
Cryste I thanke the. [Hence 3859 Tennyson Guinevere 
558 Our fair fe.ther Christ.] 

c. Theol. {God) the Father \ the First Person 
of the Trinity- 

<7X000 Ags. Gosp, John xiv. 26 Se halis® frofre gast Jtc 
fa;der sent on mmum naman. c 3x75 Lamb. Horn. 53 
feder and be sune and k® halie gast iscilde us )>®r wio. 
a 3300 E. E. Psalter i. Gloria, Blisse to he Fadre and to k® 
Sone, And to k® Hali Gaste. e 3450 Myec 459 Leue on 
fader and sone and holy gost, 13^ tr. Lutkeds Chiefe 
Articles Chr, Faythe Avjh, The Holy (Joost from the 
Father and the Sonne procedynge. xjsj PovT& Hor. Epist. 
n. i. 102 And God the Father turns a School-divine. 3831 
Medisev, Hymns 327 Honour, laud, and praise 
addressing To the Father and the Son. 

6. Ecclesiastical uses, 

a. The title given to a confessor or spiritual 
director. AUo explicitly spiritual and {arch.) 
ghostly father (but the former, in Eng., has more 
usually the sense i c). 

<1x300 Cursor M. 27857 (Cott.) O scrift kou doki faders 
rede, sua kat ki s^ul mai ai be quite. ^ Ibid. 28077 (Cott.) 
Til ouer lauerd crist and k®» tui gastli fader, yeild i me. 
*393 Gower Conf. I. 104 Min holy fader, so I will. 3526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531^ 9 h, Takynge penaunce of our 
goostly father for our transgressyon & synne. 3677 Lady 
Chaworth in Hist, MSS. Comm, rath Rep. App. v. 43 The 
D[uchess] of Portsmouth.; has promised it to her ghostly 
father. 3803 Scott Last Minstr. n. vi. Penance, father, 
will I none. 


b. A priest belonging to a' religioiis order or 
congregation. Also the title given to the superior 
of a monastic house in relation to. those subject to 
his nile. 

1573 Hanmer Chron. Irel. (i633> 48 He . . became father 
of the Monkes of Saint Hilarie. 3603 Shaks. Meas.for M, 
in. ii. 31 ’Hles.se you good Father Frier, 3713 Addison Sped. 
No. 164 F3 A Father of a Convent. 1739 Gray f ml. m 
France Wks. 1884 I. 244 It [the Chartreuse] contains about 
100 Fathers, and Freres together. 3736-7 tr. K eysleds Trav. 
(1760) HI. 278 S. Maria di Galieraisa beautiful church, and 
belongs to the fathers of the oratory. 3848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. II. 99 The skill and care with which those 
fathers [Jesuits] had. .conducted the education of youth, 

C. Applied to bishops, Tight Reverend, Most 
Reverend Father in God ; the formal designation, 
respectively of a bishop and an archbishop. 

3308 Fiskeds SeuenPenit. Ps., Thistreatyse. .was, .com- 
pyled by the ryght reuerente fader in god lohan Fyssher. . 
bysshop of Rochester. 3531 (title). The sermon of lohan 
the bysshop of Rochester made, .by the assignement of the 
moost reuerend father in god the lord Thomas Cardinall of 
Yorke. 1^4 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iit. vii. 61 He is within ; 
with two right reuerend Fathers Diuinely bent to Medita- 
tion. 368. S. Hollingworth in MS. BodL RawL Lett. 
LIX. fol. 39a To the Right Reuerant father in God His 
Grac Wiliam Lord Arch Bishshop of Cantertery. 38<|8 
Macaulay Hist Eng. II. 354 He had yielded to the in- 
treaties o f the father.^ of the Church. 3869 F reeman Norm. 
Cong. (1876) in. xii. 89 The Pope and the assembled Fathers. 
Mod. The mo.st Reverend Father in God (William,, by 
Divine Providence Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 

d. The Holy Father : the Pope. 

<:x40G Maundev. (1839) xxxi. 3x4, 1 . .schewed my lif to 
cure holy fadir the Pope. ax^Sz G. Cavendish Life 
Wolsey App, (1827) 519 They, .by force imprisoned our holy 
Father the Pope. 

e. As a prefix to the name of a priest. Also 
abbreviated F., Fr. 

Formerly, as still in Continental use, restricted to the 
regular clergy (see b). In the present century this has become 
the customary English mode of designating a Roman 
Catholic priest, even among those not of his own^ com- 
munion : but sortie secular priests still refuse the ritle as 
incorrect, preferring to be addressed as * The Rev. A. B.* 
*1116 abbreviated forms are seldom used exc. by Roman 
Catholics. 

As the prefix ‘ Father’ was in the i6th c. used only with 
the names of members of religious orders, its u.se was of 
course not continued in the reformed Church of England. 
Of late^ years the title has been applied, among a section of 
the High Church party, to Anglican priests, and some 
prominent members of that section arc very commonly 
designated by it. 

1529 More Dyaloge Wks, 140 The good Scottish freer 
father Donold. 3719 De cm, Crusoe (3840) I L xHL 265 
Father Simon was courteous. 3741 CnA\x.csm.R Missionary 
Priests, The same year were banished Father William 
Weston, S.J., Father John Roberts, O.S.B., Mr, Antony 
Wright and Mr. James West, priests. 3890 Dublin Rev. 
XXIV. 236 Our readers do not need to be told who Father 
Faber was. 

7. At Cambridge ; see quots. 

3374 Stokys in Peacock Siat. Cambridge App.^ A. 
(3841) p. vi, The Father shall enter hys commendacions 
of hys chyldren. 377a Jebb Remarks 20 The students 
enter .. preceded by a Master of Arts ... who on this 
occasion i.s called the Father of the College to which he 
belongs. 3803 Gradus ad Caniabrigiaviy Father, ou&cd 
the Fellows of a College , . who. . attends all the examina- 
tions for Bachelor's D<^ree, to see that , justice is done to 
the men of his own CqHege. 3884 Dickens Dkt. Cam~ 
bridge 34 Then the Senior Wrangler . . is presented to the 
Vice-Chancellor by his Father (or Praelector) and receives 
his degree on his knees. 

8. A respectful title given to an old and vener- 
able man, and (with personification) to a river. 

*559 Cunningham Cosmag, Glasse Aivb, How often doth 
father Moses in his .V. bookes, make mention of Babilon. 
3607 Shaks. Cor. v. i. 3 He csdl’d me Father. 1704 Pope 
Windsor For. 397 In vain on father Thames she calls for 
aid. 3743 Gray Eton Coll. 21 Say, Father Thames. .Who 
foremost now delight to cleave With pliant arm thy glassy 
wave ? j8i^ Southey Old Mads Comforts x You are old, 
Father William, the young man cried. 

9. The oldest member of a society, etc. (Chiefly, 
with reference to duration of membership ; occas. 
with reference to age.) Father of the City^ the 
senior alderman of the City of London. 

1703 Hearne Collect. 33 Sept., S'" Robert Clayton Aider- 
man, the Father of y* City, 1837 Apperley The Road 
(1853) 61 Mr. Warde the father of the field, may . .be called 
the father of the road also. 3833 Dickens Dorrii vi, Youll 
be the Father of iheMarshalsea. 1880 Aikentsum 18 Dec. 
820/3 Sir Edward Sabine, now in his ninety-second year, is 
the father of the Society. 3893 Daily Tel. 8 July 7/3 The 
Right Hon, C. P. Villiers, M.P., ‘ Father of the House of 
Commons was robbed of his watch on Thursday. 

b. Father of the Chapel see Chapel 10. 

3683 Moxon Printing xxv. 356 The Oldest Freeman is 
Father of the Chappel. x888 in Jacobi Prinieds Vocab. 

c. Hence, The presiding member, or president; 
also. The leading individual of a number. 

3600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa i. 13 They call Abagni the 
father of rivers. 3704 Pope Windsor For. 219 Thou too, 
great father of the British floods I 3759 Johnson Rasselas 

I. I The mighty emperour, in whose dominions the Father 
of Waters begins his course. 3773 Smollett Humph, Cl. 
(1846) 253, 1 will take your place . . and think myself happy 
to be hailed * Father of the Feast 

10 . pi. (rarely sing) The leading men or elders 
of a city or an assembly. 

1300 T. Fenne Fruies 57 A grave father of Carthagewho 
i boldlie stood foorth. 3697 Dryden AEneid r. 9 From whence 
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the Race of Alban Fathers come, 1776-S1 Gibbon 
xlvii. F 13 The fathers . . of the council were awed by this 
martial array. Ibid, 11. 93 A council of senators, emphatic- 
ally styled the Fathers of the City. i8a8 Scott F, M, 
Perth vii, They were.. the fathers of the city. *837 Haw- 
thorne Twice Tcld^ T, (1851) IT, il. 34 The Selectmen, 
of Boston, plain, patriarchal fathers of the people. 

b. esp. The senators of ancient Rome. Some- 
times Cmscript Fathers^ see Conscbipt 4. i. Also 
used for : The Patricians, 

XS33 Bellenoen XAy' 11. (1822) 158 The pmm yere 
deceissit Meninius Agrippa, quhilk wes lufit baith with the 
Faderis and small pepiU. 1588 Shaks. Tit, A. ni. iii. i. 
Heare me §:raue fathers. 1741 Middleton Cicero 1. v, 382 
The authority of the Father-s, and the interests of the Re- 
public. 1843 Macauiay Lays^ RegUlusvm.^ The Fathers of 
the City Are met in high debate. — Boratms xxxiii, The 
Tribunes beard the hi^, And the Fathers grind the low. 

11. attrib, and Comb, a. appositive (sense i), as 
father-bird^ -dog^ fool^ -widower \ (sense i b) as 
fatker-caueBy fount y -grape y -stocky -free; (senses) 
as Father- God; (sense 6 ) as father abbot y -confessor y 
-directory -Jesuit, -preachery -saint; (sense 9 ) as 
father-poety -ruffian ; h. attrib., as father-strength ; 
C. objective, as father-slayer ; also father-sick adj. 

X797 Mrs. Radcmffe Italian xi, The ceremony began 
with the exhortation of the '^Father- Abbot. 1795 Cowper 
Pairing Time 56 Soon every ^father bird and mother Grew 
quarrelsome. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep, i. i. i The 
first and ^father cause of Common Error. ^ X7S6-7 tr, 
KeyslePs Trav. (ij6o) I. 29s The admonitions of his 
•father-confessor. X797 Mrs. Radcuffe lialiait x, He who 
appeared to be the *Father-director of the pilgrimage. x86a 
H. Marryat Year in Sweden I. 459 The *father-dog was 
kept tame. 1864 Tennyson AyhnePs F, 390 One of these 
old *father-fools. 1884 J, Hall A Ckr, Home 46 The 
•Father-fount of nature, 1875 W. P. Mackay Grace <§• 
Truth 313 Christians have been made sons of such a 
•Father-God. 3:84a Tennyson Will Waterproof 7 Such 

« ^hose •father-grape grew fat On Lusitanian summers. 

ADSWORTH Sp. Pilgr, III. 34 Obedience the Students 
are bound to bestow vpon •Father lesuites. 3733 Shaftesb. 
C>4anw:.' 1737)1 ,243 Before the age of Homer* or till such time 
as this *father-poet came into repute. 3693 tr. Emilianne's 
Frauds RomimMonkszj^ The one half of the Alms , . belongs 
to the •Father-Preacher. 38x4 Scott Ld. of Isles m. xxix, 
The •Father-Yuffian of the band. 3843 Sir A. de Verb Song 
of Faith ro8 Hear holy lessons from the •Father-Saints. 
Richardson Clarissalll. lix.281 So *father-sick t so family- 
fond! 3483 Cath. Angl. 120 A •Fader slaer, patricida. 
3598 Sylvester Du Barias 11. ii. in. Colonies 526 From 
fruitfull ioyns of one old •Father-stock. 3873 B. Taylor 
Faust (187s) H* ni. 206 The child in that bright season 
gaineth The •father-strength. 1603 Sylvester Du Bartas 
It. iii. I, Vocation 339 Fruits that . . have a vertue given . . 
to draw their •father-tree to heav’n. 3845 Mrs. Norton 
Child IsLitZif) 132 The •Father- widower.. Strokes down 
his youngest child’s long silken hair. 

12. Special combinations : father-better a. Sc,y 
better than one^s father fcf. 0'^.ffbur-hetringr^l\ ; 
d* father-breeder = father-forger ; father-dust, the 
fructifying powder in the anther of flowers; =3 
Pollen ; father-forger, one who counterfeits 
writings of the Fathers ; father-general, the head 
or chief of the Society of Jesus ; t fabher-queUer, 
a parricide; father-waur tr. -51?., ^ worse than one’s 
father’ (Jam.). Cf. father-better y and CM.fgtur- 
verringr sb. Also in syntactical combinations of 
the uninflected genitive, father-brother, -sister, 
Sc.y a paternal uncle, paternal aunt ; Father-kin, 
364s R. Baillib Lett, (1843) II. 295 Her glowming sonne, 
whom I pray God to bless, and m^e *father-better. 3624 
Gataker Transubsi, 103 Under his name our Popish 
•Father-breeders have of late set out a many of Sermons and 
Treatises, 3533 Douglas Mneis vi. vi. 37 We stand con- 
tent , .That ay remane the chaist Proserpyna Within Kir 
•faderis broderis boundis and ring. 1609 Skene Reg, Maj, 
33 The father brother of the fathers side, Thomson 

Spring 540 From family diffused To family, as flies the 
•father-dust, The varied colours run. 3624 Gataker 
Transubst, 64 Our Popish •Father-forgers have set out 
divers things. 1587 Fleming Conin, Holinsked III. 1326/t 
Their ^father general! deliuering them what he hath in 
office. 3679 Oates Myst. Iniq. t 6 All these . . do serve as 
Intelligencers to the Father General, c 3440 Fromp. Parv, 
345 *¥&&&[ QysrtWaxQy patricida. 1561 Daus tr.Bnllinger 
on Apoc, (1573) b, A most arrant father queller. a 3643 
Bp. Mountagu Acts ^Mon. iv. § 52 (1642) 280 They would 
never endure Father-quellers to rule over them. 3597 
Skene De Verb. Sign, s. v. Eneyay The •father sister and 
her bairnes suld succeede. 

Father (fa*?j 9 j), v. [f. prec. sb.J 
1, trans. To be or become the father of; to 
beget. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 120 To Fadyr, genitare, 3^3 
Stanyhurst AEneh i, 285 By Mars fiery fathered twins. 
3393 F. Sparry tr. Caitan^s Geontancie 83 If the childe 
be right fathered. 1605 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iii. i. Vo- 
cation 997 Ismael, .lives, to father mighty Progenies. 3613 
Shaks. Cymb, iv. ii. 26 Cowards father Cowards, & Base 
things Syre Bace. 3877 S . Lanier PoemSy Florida Sunday 
103, I am one with all the kinsmen things That e’er my 
Father fathered, 3884 Tennyson Beckei in. iii. Had 
1 fathered him I had given him more of the rod than the 
sceptre. 

X}. fig. To originate, bring into existence; to be 
the author of (a doctrine, statement, etc.). 

3548 Gest Pr. Masse D iij/x The true meanyng of them 
who fathered the Canon. 3601 Holland Pliny I- 93 When 
some grave personage fathereth a lie. 3843 Tennyson Love 

t Duiy 7 Shall Error in the round, of time Still father 
ruth? 1830 Kingsley yi /A Locke vily As wild Icarias .. 
as ever were fathered by a red Republic. 


% To appear or pass as, or acknowledge oneself, 
the father of ; t to adopt 
c 3400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxi. 142 On wise may bai 
fader anobsr mannez childe. 3589 Warner Alb. Eng, xi. 
XXX, (1612) 148 Who so the Childe shall git. .Vulcan, .shall 
father it. 1678 Dryden Trtte Widow Prol. 32 He’s a sot, 
Who needs will father what the parish got. 372a De Foe 
Col. yack (1840) 213, I would father no brats that were not 
of my own getting. 3855 Macaulay Hist, Eng. III. 8 The 
charge of. .fathering a supposititious child. 
fig. 3737 Pope Hor. Epist, 11. iL 170 Use will father 
what’s begot by Sense. 

b. To appear or acknowledge oneself as the 
author of ; to adopt ; to take the responsibility of. 
Also f To represent oneself as the owner of. 

3393 Horsey Tram, App. (Hakluyt Soc.) 282 They shall 
not . father any other mens goods but their owne. 1634 
Canne Necess, Separ. (3849) 242 The report goes that 
he was not the . . author of it, but another did it, and 
got him to father it. 1663-3 J. Birkenhead Assembly. 
Man To Rdr., Unwilling to father other mens sins. 
3737 Swift To Earl~ff Oxford, Men of wit, Who 
often father'd what he wnC. 3837 Scott yrftl. (xSoo) IL 25 
A singular letter from a lady, requesting I would father a 
novel of hers, 3855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. xx. 498 By 
these two distinguished men Paterson’sscheme was fatnered. 
Montague undertook to manage the House of Commons, 
Godfrey to manage the City. 3870 Spurgeon Treas. Dav, 
Ps. xliv. heading. No other writer should be sought for to 
father any of the Psalms, when David will suffice. 

8 . To act as a father to, look after ; f to carry 
out (a law). 

1377 tr, Bnllingefs Deccldes (1592') 192 Suppose ..there 
were no magistrate to execute and as it were to father those 
lawes. 16x3 Shaks. Cymb. xx. ii. 395, I good youth And 
rather Father thee, then Master thee. 3892 Pall Mall G. 
3 May 3/1 The way in which Khama fathecs his people. 

4. t a. To trace the father of. Ohs. b. Tofather 
oneself : to indicate one’s paternity. Obs, exc. dial. 

3399 Shaks. Ado h i. xii The Lady fathers her 

selfe : be happie Lady, for you are like an honorable father, 
xflfiki Burnet Rochester 14 A Child is fathered sometimes by 
its resemblance. 3878 Cumbrld. Gloss. s.v . Fadder, A child 
having features resembling those of its father *fadders it sel 
fig. 1808 Scott in Lockhart xviii, This spirited composi- 
tion as we say in Scotland fathers itself in the manliness of 
its style. 

5. To name or declare the father of (a child). 
With const, on, upon : To fix the paternity of (a 
child) on or upon ; to affiliate to, 

3370 Levins Manip. 78/1 To Father, pairent nominare. 
3633 Speed Theat. Gi. Brit. i. tJx Brute should have had 
more sons fathered on him. 3025 K. Long tr. Barclay’s 
Argents ii. xxii. 141 Neptun^ upon whom.. our Ancestors 
have fathered all the men of extraordinary huge stature. 
37., Young Tamlane 67-8 Father my bairn on whom 
I will. 111 father nane on thee, 3885 Daily Ne^vs 13 Mar. 
7/2 He advised her to father her child. Ibid., He had 
asked her to father it upon the gardener. 

6 . fig. of 5 . To name the author of! rare. “With 
const. '\ofy on, upon: To ascribe (some thing) to 
(a person) as his production or work ; to attribute 
the authorship of (something) ta (a person). _ 

3343 Udall Erasm. Apoph.i. xxii. ti This saiying..is 
fathered on Socrates, r^ Gest Pr, Masse I viij, The 
canones whiche the cafholiqaes father of y^ apoestles. c 3390 
Cartwright in Presbyt. R eat f tea, 1888 X2o Especially if 
these be ther workes which are fathered of theixu a 3633 
Naunton Fragm. Reg, (Arb.) 37 It is a lifcdly report that 
they father on him. 1764 Franklin Narrative Wks. 3887 
III. 269 To father the worst of crimes on the God of peace. 
3863 Livingstone Zambesi xix. 398 And coolly fathered the 
traffic on the Missionaries. 

b. Ta father (a thing) upon (something else) : 
to trace to (something) as a source or origin; to 
lay to the account of. 

3608 Yorksk. Trag. i. iii, Fatheringhis riots on his youth. 
1680 Boyle ScepU Ckem, vt. 433 Such Phantastick and 
Un-intelUgible Discourses., father'd upon such excellent 
Experiments, xyoa Eng.^ Theophrast, 270 We father upon 
love several dealings and intercourses in which it is not con- 
cerned. 3774 Fletcher Fict. ff Gen. Creed Pref. Wks. 
1795 III. 313 The principle on which such a doctrine might 
be justly fathered. 

e. loosely y const. upon ; To put upon, im- 
pose upon, attach to. 

3836^ Kirby & Sp. Eniomol, (1828) II. xvH 47 This inter- 
pretation has been fathered upon them. 3874 H. R. Rey- 
nolds fohn Bapt, iii. § i. 147 note. Some attempt to father 
on the Christian Church the limitations and orders of the 
Jewish priesthood. 3883 Law TimesVXXlX. 390/2 The 
word * land ' is to bear the memiing which is fathered upon 
it by sub-sect. 10 (L), 

t7. With complement : To assert to be (some- 
thing) in origin ; to declare to have been originally, 
1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xtv. IxxxiiL (1612) 346 The Scots 
. .do father it TheStone that lacob, .Did sleepe vpon. 1620- 
33 1. Jones Stone-Hettg (172$) 33 Jeffrey Monmouth . . was 
the first , . that father’d Stone-Heng their Monument, 

t Fa‘ther-a:ge. Obs, [l Fatheb sb. + Age.J 
a. The time of life when one is a father; hence, 
a mature age. b. An age earlier than the present, 
a period gone by. 

*S9<5.Q. Eliz. Let. in Tytler Hist Scot. (3864) IV. 350 
Weiy it in the nonage of a prince, it might have some colour ; 
but in a Father-age it seemeth strange. 3633 P. Fletcher 
Purple I si. 1. ix. Tell me, ye Muses, what our father-ages 
Have left .succeeding times to play upon. 

Fathered (fa ted), ppL a. rare. [f. as prec. 
+ -ED ^.] Provided with or having a father. 

3603 Shaks, Jul. C. ii. i. 297 Thinfce you, I am no stronger 
than my Sex Being so Father’d, and so Husbanded ? x6oS 


Lear m. vi. 117 That which makes me bend makes the 

king bow, He childed as I father'd ! 3856 Mrs. Browning 
Anr. Leigh xu 648 Not much worse off in being fatherlesas 
Than I was, fathered. 

Fatherhood (fa*teshud) ; also ffatherhead. 
Forms : a. 4-5 fader-, -ir-, -ur-, -yr-, •hed(e, 
-heed, 5 fatherhed(e, 6 (fathered). Sc. father- 
heid, 6-7 fatherhead. 5 fader-, -ir-, -hode, 
-hood, (fathyxod), 6 fatherhode, -hoode, d- 
fatherhood. [f. B’ather sb. + -hood, -head.] 

1. The attribute of being a father ; the relation 
of a father to a child ; paternity. Also in spiritual 
sense. 

^3380 Sel. Wks, HI. 379 Frute of such fadurhede 

schal be joye of he ven . 3379-80 North Plutarch ( 1676) 2 k 
P atres Conscripti, which is a name of Father-head, a 3647 
Filmer Pairiarcha L § 9 (1884) 19 The right of fatherhood, 
*759 Johnson Let. to Simpson in Boswell, In his refusal 
to assist you there is neither good nature, fatherhood, nor 
wisdom. x866^ Geo. Eliot F. Holt (1868) 119 I’ll lay hold 
of them by their fatherhood. 

transf, 3889 Boys’ Own Paper 23 Mar , 400/x The father- 
hood of the game [.stool-ball] to cricket is unmistakable. 

b. applied to God in his relation to mankind.) 

3633 Perkins Cases Consc, (1619) 368 He beares in Hls 

person the image of Gods paternitie, or father-hoode, c i6zo 
Donne Ser/n. xxxviii. 380 Now we consider God in a two- 
fold Paternity a two-fold Fatherhood. 3830 E. Irving in 
Mackintosh Ltfe IL 477 We pray for those orphans who 
have been deprived of their parents and are now thrown on 
the fatherhood of God. 3876 A. Swanwick in Contemp. 
Rev, June 316 This conception of the universal Fatherhood 
of God, .has changed . . the aspect of the world. ^ 

c. with especial reference to Eph, iii. 15 after 
the Vulgate rendering {paternitas). 

338a Wyclif Eph. iii. 13 Oure Lord Jhe.su Crist, of whom 
ech fadirheed in heuenes and in erthe is named. 3383 Gold- 
ing Calvin on D etti, xxxxi. 214 We heare that all father, 
hoode proceedeth of God. 1388 A King tr. Canisius’ 
Catech., Prayers 36 To the Father, . frome quhome al 
fatherheid in heauen and earth is named. 

IF d. confused use. The attribute of having a 
certain father. 

3846 Keble Lyra Innoc,, Children Like Parents v Ta 
descry The welcome notes of fatherhood, In form, ana lip, 
and eye. 3878 Grosart H. More’s Poems Mem. Introd. 
41/1 His conception^ of our common Fatherhood and 
Brotherhood was Christ-like. 

2. The relation of an author, originator, or per- 
petrator. rare. 

1873 H. B. Forman Our Living Poets 462 Any more than 
Silisco and Ruggiero, .lack, .fatherhood to fine saying.s. 
3883 Manch, Exam, 26 Jan. 5/1 To adopt the fatherhood ot 
such atrocities is an easy way of obtaining credit. 

t3. Authority of or as of a father in various 
senses ; paternal authority, headship. Obs. 

c 3460 Play Sacram. 894 And in fatherhed that longyth 
to my dygnyte Vn to vow*' grefe I wylle gyf credens. 
1363-47 Foxe a. ^ M. (1596) 195/2 Yet had Becket 
no cause to claime fatherhood ouer the King, t6xo 
Bp. Carleton furisd, 4 Others.. content to allowe the 
Pope's Fatherhood in spirituall matters. 3645 Milton 
Tetrach. (3851) 165 Shall fatherhood, which is but man, foe 
his own pleasure dissolve matrimony? 3690 \jyzvi%Gmd. 
1. ii. (1694) s We might have had an entire Notion of this 
Fatherhood, or Fatherly Authority. 

t4. The personality of a father; in Thy, your, 
^tc.fatkerhood\s, a form of address, denomination, 
or title given : a, to ecclesiastics, esp. those of high 
rank. His Holy Father hoodykh.Q'^oytt. Obs. 

C1400 Maundev. (1839) xxxi, 314 And [I] besoughte his 
holy fadirhode, hat my boke myglite be exarayned* 3^3 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 247/3 What thyng is in me yt hath dis- 
plesyd thy faderhede. 3334 Hildebrand (W, de W.l Avj, 
Althoughe he haue fulfylled thepenaunce of thy fatherhode 
enjoyned. 1346 Bale Eng. Votaries n. {is$o‘ 22 b, Gregory 
the vj. - had nothynge left hym, to sustayne hys owne holy 
fathered,. but the bare offerynges and a fewe rentes there 

S ’ ies. 3634 Rp, Haul Recoil. Treat 870 Sixe whole 
s, should, by their father-hoods of Trent, be .. im- 
periously obtruded upon God, and his Church, 
P»yNNBv4«Jfz)!h. 1 13 Never to make an end, til! both parties 
hath given some possessions to his Holy Father-head. 
a 1661 Fuller Worthies in. 147 He reproved Pope Sergius 
his fatherhood, for being a father indeed to a Ba.se Chilti 
b. to God. 

<-3483 Digby Myst (1882) in. 904 That my prayour he 
resowndahle to hi fathyrod In glory, 3333 Tindalb Exp. 
I yhAw 22 His fatherhed geueth pardon frely. 

c. to a literal father ; hence gen. to persons 
having a claim to respect. 

<*3430 M or. Fab, 46 Not to displease your 

Fatherhood. 3461 Poston Lett No. 4x0 I L 39, 1 submytt 
me lowlely to your good faderhood, 3608 Middleton 
Trick to Catch Old One 1 . iv, Now to the judges, ‘ May it 
plea.se your reverend honourable fatherhoods.’ 3682 Bunvan 
Holy War 256 If what we have said shall not by thy Father- 
hood be thought best. 

t Fa*tlieri33.gFf P* Fathkb v, -h 

-TNG L] The action of the vb. Father ; an instance 
of this. 

3349 Coverdale Erasm. Par. Rom. i. x A fauourable 
and gentle fatherying. Ibid, 6 Ye Romaines are .. by 
adopeton & fatheryng, called all to the.. Surname of lesus 
Christe. 

Father-in-la'w (fa‘teinl 9 ^. Also 5 fadyy 
in, yn, lawe, faderlaw, 6 fatherlaw. fApp, in 
/aw = in Canon law. Cf. Bbotheb-in-law.] 

1. The father of one’s husband or wife. 
cx-^ Chaucer L. G, W. 2272 Phtlomene, Un-to his 
fadyr in. lawe gan he preye. 3467 Mann, Housek. Exp, 
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172 John Hobes and is faderlaw. a 1533 Bernehs 
Hugh Ixiv. 221 Gerard called to hym his father in law, 
his wyfes father. X598 Chapman Uiad ui. 187 The fairest 
of her sex replied : Most reverend father-in-law, Most 
loved, most fear'd. o:i704T. Brown Eng. Sai. Wks. 1730 
I. 25 This ungenerous father-in-law .. discreetly hanged 
himself. 1843 Bethune Sc. Fireside Stor. 51 We are 
before the door of your intended father-in-law. 
fig- s6So B. DiscolUmimum 15 Pretended Necessity [is] 
the Pather-in-Iaw of intended iniquity. 

2 . = Si'BFFATHEXi. Now commoiily regarded as 
a misuse. 

xsga HueoeTj^ Father in lawe, vHrlcus. 1594 Shaks. 
Rich, in, V. iii. 81 All comfort that the darke night can 
affoord, Be to thy Person, Noble Father in Law. 1398 
Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. in. vi. (1622) 72 A. .band of ahi- 
ance betwixt the father in law, and his wines children. 
X748 Richardson Clarissa IV. xxiii. 122 Nancy could 
not bear a father-in-law. 1773 Goldsm. Siooj>s to Cong. 1. 
ii, Father-in-law has been calling me a whelp and hound. 
X838 Dickens Nick. Nick, iv, I am not their father, I’m 
only their^ father-in-law. 1876 Geo. Eliot jDau. Der. Ivi, 

I did not like my father-in-law to come home. 

Hence Fatiker-iii-law v. nonce-tod., to call (a 
man) father-in-law. 

1749 Fielding To?n yones xv. v, I’ll teach you to father- 
in-law me, 

tFa’tlierMa. Ohs. \OE. fivder cyn (=:ON. 
f(}dur kyn), i. feeder, genit of fmder ^ cyn 
Kin. OE. had also fse(i{e)ren cyn, where the former 
word is an adj.] Descent by th ^ father’s side. 

0. E. Chron. an. 755 § 3 And hiera ryht fasder cyn 
gasfj to Cerdice. \a 1000 Crist. 248 (Gr.) Nu we areccan ne 
ma::?on |?aet faedrencynn ] c 1440 Promp. Parv. 145 Fadyr- 
kyn, or modyrkyn, pareniela. 1556 J. Hevwood Spider 
^ F. xxxix. 71 From which grownd. .by my fatherkin 
I will not starte. 

Fatkerland (fa-^Joil^nd). [f. Father sb. + 
Land.] 

1 . The land of one*s birth, one’s country, f 
faiherlami, at home (opp. lo abroad), Cf. 
Mother-country. 

1623 WoDROEPHE Marrono Fr. Tongue 270, I thanke my 
lucke that hath caused me to find here my Countryman, and 
oneofmy Fatherland. 1635 T.ODELL{/iV/tf), A brief and short 
Treatise called the Christian’s Fatherland. X683 F. Ellis 
Let. in Hedges^ ip^cLr^ O887) 120, I hope.. to meet with 
much better [Justice] m Father- Land for y^ inexpressable 
damage done me. 1799 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. VII. 
309 Through thee alone the father-land is dear. 1840 Gen. 
P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) V. 130 Returning to their 
fatherland in peace. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets v, 138 
Stesichorus acknowledged an Ionian colony for his father- 
land. 

h. Used to translate the Dutch or German 
•vaderland, vaterland. The Fatherland : now 
usually « Germany, 

1672 Temple Ess. Govt. Wks. 1731 I. 100 The Dutch,, 
in.stead of our Country, say our Father-land. jggx-xBz^ 
D’Israeli Cur. Lit. (xSsS- III. 31 The glorious history of 
its independence under the title of Vcuierlandsche Historie 
— the history of Father-land. 1839 W. Chambers Tour 
Holland 9/xThe attachment which the Dutch show to their 
Vaderland, or Fatherland, as they commonly term it. 
1864 ilfnrw. Mag^ Oct, 433 Its [Tubingen’s] famous Univer- 
sity., more identified with the spiritual, .development of 
Germany than any other single institution in the Father- 
land. 1874 Morley Compromise A German has his 

dream of a great fatherland. 

2 . 'I’he land of one’s fathers ; mother-country. 

X822 W. Irving^ Braxeh. Hall I. 13 The ancient and 

genuine characteristic.s of my father land. 1831 Blackw. 
Mag. Sept, 528/2 They [the Americans] look to a dreadful 
breaking-up of those old establishments, under the shelter 
of which have grown.. the liberties of their ‘father-land’ 
[Great Britain]. 

Hence ra‘t 3 xerla»disli a. [ + -ISh], of, or per- 
taining to, one’s fatherland. 

1832 tr, To 7 ir Germ. Prince III. x. 279 Two genuine 
Niirnberg housewives, dressed in their fatherlandish caps, 
ihid. IV. ii. 1 17 The immoveable and unchangeable father- 
landish friend, — the majestic Mont Blanc. 

Fa'tker^la'slier. The name of two species 
of sea-iish, Cottus bubalis and scorpius. 

1674 Ray Collect. Words, Fishes 104 Father-tasker, Cor- 
nubiensibus pueris dictus : Scorpaena Bellony, X740 R. 
Brookes Art of Angling n. xx. 125 The Father-lasher., 
when full-grown does not exceed nine Inches in length. 
X863 Couch Fishes Brit. Isl. II. 9 The Father-lasher, or 
Sting-fish, will live long out of the water. 

Fatherless (fa-??0Jles), a. [See -less. 

In the OE. fcadur-Uas the first element is the normal 
form mot elsewhere occurring) corresponding to ty^.fgour 
genitive of fia<fer', the word is therefore not in origin a true 
compound, but a syntactic combination j cf. OH. j^our- 
lauss.} 

1 . Having no father. 

c xzos Lay. 21897 bauest . . vre children imaken faderlese. 
a xzzs Ancr. R. 10 Helpen widewen & federlease childre.i. 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter ix. 42 pe fadirles l>arn. c 1450 
Merlin ii, 35 Sbolde ye not haue sought the fadirles childe. 
XS49 Bk. Com, Prayer Litany, That it may please thee to 
..provide for the fatherlesse children and widows. 1594 
Shaks. Rich, Ilf. ii. ii. 64 Our fatherlesse distresse was left 
vnmoan’d. x6oo Holland Livy 11. 76 The commonwealth 
was half fatherlesse as it were, for the losse of a Consnll. 
1719 J. Richardson Connoisseur 127 We can be satisfied 
we are not .. exposed here in a Fatherless World. i8ox 
Southey Thalaba i. ii, The widow’d mother and the father- 
less boy. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets vii. 229 How shall I, 

Brotherless, friendles.s, fatherless, alone, Live on ? 

absol. <rxooo Ags. Ps. xciii. [xciv.] 6 Widwan & wreca.n 
of slogun & feadur-lease of-slogun. <7x300 Havelok 75 
}>e faderles was he rath. 1382 Wyclif ^as. i. 27 Pupilles, 


that is, fadirles or modirles or bothe. x6ix Bible Ps. Ixviii. 

5 A father of the fatherlesse. <71737 Dodsley Epit. Q. 
Caroline Misc. (1777; 227 Ask the cries of the Fatherless, 
they shall tell thee. 18x3 Shelley Q. Mah iiL 28 Hearest 
thou not The curses of the fatherless? 

2 . Of a book, eic. : Without a known author? 
anonymous. Ohs. exc, with intentional metaphor. 

16x1 Beaum. & Fl. Pkilasier iv. ii, There’s already a 
thousand fatherless tales amongst us. 1641 R. Brooke 
Eng. Episc. n. i. 67 A fatherlesse Treatise of Timothy’s 
Martyrdome. 1732 London Mag. I. 78 To call that a 
fatherless Story. 1803 Pic Nic No. 14 (x8o6) II. 261 She 
humanely adopted several fatherless essays . . that were 
wandering about the world. 

Hence ra-therlessness, fatherless condition. 

1727-36 in Bailey. X832 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

Fatlxerlike (fa^'^Dibik), a. and adv. [f. as prec. 

•f -LIKE.] Like a father. 

A. adj. 

■f 1 . Resembling one’s father. Obs. 

<7x425 Wyntoun Cron. vn. vi. 135 Fadyre-lyk in all hys 
Dedis. 16x4 R. Wilkinson Paire Serj$i. 11 It were well 
for the child, if it were not so fatherlike, .as it is. 

2 . Having the aspect and bearing of a father. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 5 Apr. 2/1 One of the most loveable 

and father-like men I have ever seen. 

3 . Such as is proper to a father ; such as a father 
would do ; fatherly. 

1570 Levins Manip. 122 Fatherlike, paiernus. 1581 
Marbeck Bk. of Notes 138 This manner of breaking of 
bread was verie fatherlike and commendable among the 
elders of olde time, a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts y Mon. iv, 

§ 67 (1642) 296 He gave them father-like education. 1654 
Fuller Coymn, Ruth (1868) 127 Young men will hempen 
take occasion . . to despise their. . father-like authority. x68i 
W. Robertson Pkraseol. Gen. (1693I X079 This is right 
father-like. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Faather-Uke, fatherly, 

33 . adv. As a father, in a fatherly manner. 

1604 Drayton Owl 539 How father-like he giues afflic- 
tion bread. 1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. X867 V. 567 . 
Observe how fatherlike he melts and mourns over them. 
1834 H. F. Lyte Hymn, ^Praise my Souip Father-like 
he tends and spares us. 1864 Tennyson En. Ard. 154 The 
feeble infant. .Whom Enoch took, .and fondled fatherlike. 

Fatherliness Ua-tyailines). [f. Fatherly a. 
+ -NESS.] The quality of being fatherly ; fatherly 
character, function, or feeling. 

1551 Cheke Matt. Let. iv. <1843)116 His fatherlines in 
life, his authoritee in knowlege. 1662 J. Chandlf.r Van 
Helmonfs Oriat. 147 Although a fleshly Father doth give 
of his own, whence the name of Paternity or fatherliness is 
given unto him. x’jzn-'sP in Bailey. 1820 L. Hunt Indi- 
cator No. 16 (18221 1. 124 Ah, young gentleman, said he 
(for so he called me in the fatherliness of his age). 1856 
Lit. Churchman 1 1 . 90/1 The fatherliness of God, as distin- 
guished from His justice. 

Fatherliu^ ([a'tyajligL (Only in nonce-uses.) 
[f. Father sb. -h -ling.] A little father. Used a. 
as an affectionate mode of address ; bi in contempt. 

^ 1625 UssHER Ans%v. Jesuit 282 These bastard fatherlings 
in their Nicene Creed, did not onely insert this clause,, 
but, etc. 1826 Blackw. Mag. XX. 847 In what nation., 
but the German, does a daughter address her father as her 
* dear little fatherling ’ ? 

Father - long - legs. ~ Daddy-long-legs 
(the crane fly, ana long-legged spider), 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 226 Father Long Legs, 
Phalangium. Several .specie.s. xZc^ Sporting M ag. yCPCAl. 
169 A spider, or a father long legs. X856 Miss Yonge Daisy 
Chain 11. xxii. (1879) 600 Mary climbs like a cow, and 
Ethel like a father-long-legs. 

Fatherly (fa'h'aali), a. \ 0 'E.fmderlic, f. feeder. 
Father + -lie : see -ly 1.] 

1 1 , Of or pertaining to a (natural or spiritual) 
father ; paternal. Obs. 

1599 Shaks. Much Ado xv. i. 75 By that fatherly and 
kindly power, That you haue in her. 1626 L. Owen Spec. 
Jesuit. (1629) 33 Of his owne meere fatherly and Apostati- 
call motion. <21633 Uknnard tr. Charron's Wisd. i. xlvii. 
§ 3 (1670) 174 Now this fatherly power, .is almost of it self 
lost and abolished. 

fb. Of or pertaining to ancestors ; ancestral. 
Hence also, Venerable. Obs, 
axooo Elene 431 (Gr.) J)y laes..ba fmderlican lare [sien] 
forlaiten. 1581 Sidney Apol. Foetric (Arb.) 48 Poetrie is. . 
of most fatherly antiquitie. 1634 Canne Necess. Separ. 
{1849) 154 Ecclesiastical decrees, constitutions, provincial 
and synodal statutes, fatherly customs, 

2 . Resembling a father; fa. In age, hence, 
venerable {pbst). b. In character or demeanour. 

XS77 Northbrooke Dicing (t843) xp That place i.s more 
fitte for such olde fatherly men a.s you are, than for such 
yong men as I am. 1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. n. (1882) 
71 The bishops are graue, ancient, and fatherlie men. 1777 
Mad. D’Arblav Early Diary (xS&g) II. 277 How friendly, 
and fatherly, sweet souU X832 L. Hunt Sir R. Esher 
<1850) 89 A gentleman-.vrho.. having no children is so 
fatherly as to take care of the children of others. 1867 
O. W. Holmes Guardian Angel ysi. (1891) 47 He had been 
fatherly with Susan Posey. 

3 . Of the feelings and conduct : Such as is proper 
in or from a father; natural to a father ; paternal. 

c 1440 Gesia Rom. Iii. 232 (Harl. MS.) Crist, .hathe to vs 
a fadirlye affeccion. 14& Monk of Evesham (Arb.)^ 28 
Y. .thankid him that he wolde white safe to chaste me. .in a 
fadyrly chastment. 1526 Pilgr. Peif. (W. de W. 153 j) 198 
The father of heu<5n shewed hym-selfe in a fatherly voyce, 
sayenge. 1533 Gau Ricki Vay (1888) 86 Lat vsz knaw thy 
faderlie Iwiff. 1623 Jas. I in Ellis Orig, Lett. i. 283. III. 
141 With my fatherlie blessing. 1649 Bp. Hall Cases 
Consc. in. iv. 264 Humbly to submit yourselfe to his fatherly 
directions. 1776 Foote Bankrupt il Wks. 1799 II. 122 Per- 


haps it w’as a fatherly weakness. iSox Southf.y Thalaba x. 
xm,’Twasfear,Fatherlyfearandlove. iSaSp’IsRAEuCv^-aur./, 

I, ii. 16 The fatherly admonition was received in silence. 

Fatherly (la'toli), adv. [f. Father sb. 4 - 
-LY 'i.J In a fatheiiy manner, as a father ; with 
a father s care and afi'ection, 
a X500 Orol. Sap. in Anglia X. ;^4, I am so fadtrly 
admonestid, ^ X589 Pasguil's Return D ij. Exhorting him 
fatherlie to ^iue ouer that course, a 1723 I. Mather Find, 
New Et^. m Andros Tracts II. (i8C'.^ 27 God hath for 
a while Fatherly Chastised them by those Rods, c X848 
Lowell Changeling, I cannot lift it up fatherly. And 
bliss it upon my breast. x^3 Mrs. Browning Poems, 
Runaway Slave, The sky.. That great smooth Hand of 
God stretched out On all his children fatherly, 

FatbersMp (fa*tS9jJip). [f. Father 
-ship.] The position, state or relation of a father ; 
paternity, fatherhood, •f Also \n \B is Father ship \ 
the personality of an ecclesiastical father. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Deut. Ixxx. 489 Let vs beware of 
such maner of fathership. 1670 G- H. Hist, Cardinals i. ii, 
60 His Fathership. 1755 Johnson, Paternity, fathership; 
the relation of a father. 1809 Southey Lett. (1856) II. 168 
After the fathership, and sonship, and all the other ships 
have been exhausted. 1871 Sat. Rev. 15 Apr. 457 There 
w'as not a throne which aid not acknowledge in his [the 
Pope’s] fathership the palladium of its liberty and strength. 
1875 M. Collins Blacksmith <§• Scholar, etc. (,1876) III. 107 
The man whose fathership she disowned, x^o T, W. 
Allies Peter's Rock 468 The civil bond sprung from a 
spiritual fathership. 

t Fa'tliolt. Se. Obs, rare, [? a. Dn. vathout, 
f. vat cz.sk + hout wood.li ? Staves for casks. 

1543 A herd. Reg. V. 18 (Jam ), xij hundreth fatholt at 
fourty sh. the hundreth. 

Fathom (f0e’tS9m), sb. Forms: i fsSm, fasdm, 
2-4 fedme, 4 fe]?me, fadenae, 3 fadim, (fadum, 
fatbum, south. vdSme), 4-5 fadme, 4-6 fadoia(e, 
5-6 fadain(e, fafchem, f. 5 <r. fadowme, fawdom(o, 

5 fadmen, fadym, south, rathym, veth{e)ym, 

6 faddam, feddom, Sc. faldom, faudom, south, 
vadome), 6 fatham(e, 6-7 fathome, 7 faddom(e, 
7- fatbom. [OE. fze&m sir. masc. (also fern.) 
corresponds to OEris f ethm sing., OS. fathmbs ph, 
the two arms outstretched (Du. vadem, vaam, 
measure of 6 feet), OHG. fadum cubit (mod.G. 
faden measure of 6 feet), ON. fapmr {l.c^.fatimr. 
Da. favn, Sw. famn) the outstretched arms, em- 
brace, bosom, also measure of 6 feet;— OTeut. 
^fajmo-z, cognate with Goth, fapa, MHG. vade 
enclosure, f. Tent, root fop-‘, fap- pre-Teut pet-, 
pot-, whence also Gr. TreVaAos spreading, broad, 
ireravvbvcu to spread out. 

Formally identical with this word arc the MDu. vadem, 
(y&Cj,fad 7 im,fadam{yLEiQ. vadem, vaden, faden), 
thread ; cf. O Welsh eiem in same sense. Possibly the two 
widely divergent senses of the type *faPmo- may be ex- 
plained as different applications of the etymological sense 
‘ stretching out 

tl. In pL The embracing arms; in sing. ^ 
Bosom i b. OE. only. 

a xooo Riddles xxvii. 25 (Gr.) Freonda by majja, .hi lufan 
faeSmum faeste clyppaS. <2x000 Andreas 825 (Gr.) ©a,, 
het lifes hrytta. .englas sine, faeSmum feri5ean..leofne. 
t b. Grasp, power. Obs. 

Betnvulf 1210 5 ®hv?earf j>^ in Francna faeSm feorh 
cyninges, a xooo Crist i486 <Gr.) pe ic alysde me feondum 
of fae^me. 1607 Middleton Michaelm, Term Induct., 
I grasp best part of the autumnian blessing In my con- 
tentious fathom. 1622 Fletcher Prophetess n. i. He 
beleeves the earth is in his fadom. 

f e. The object of embrace, the ‘ wife of thy 
bosom Obs. rare — 1, 

1602 Dekker Saiiromasiix Wks. 1S73 1 , 209 Thy Bride 
. .She that Is now thy fadom. 

2 . fa. A Stretching of the arms in a straight 
line to their full extent. Also in to make a fathom. 

13x9 Horman Vulg. 29 The length, .fro the both toppysof 
bis myddell fyngers, whan he maketh a vadome. x^ 
Tofsell Four f. Beasts 717 The first of these homes, .being 
of the length of my fadome. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep, IV. V. X91 The extent of his fathome, .is equall unto the 
.space between the soale of the foot and the crqwne, *785 
Burns Halloween •x.xiii.note. Take an opportunity of going 
..to a hean-stack, and fathom it three times round. The 
last fathom of the last time you will catch in your arms 
the appearance of your future conjugal yoke-fellow. 

h. Jig, Breadth of comprehension, grasp of 
intellect ; ability. Obs. exc. arch. 

1604 Shaks. Oih. 1. i. 153 Another of his Fadome, they 
haue none. 1827 T. Hamilton Cyril Thornton (1845) SQ 
This, .is beyond my fathom to determine. 

3 . A measiire of length, 

t a. The length of the forearm ; a Cubit. Ohs. 
cxooo .^LFRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 158/10 Cubitum, 
Fsedm betwux elboi^^an and handwyrste. c xooo — Gen. vi. 15 
preo bund fa)?ma bi)? se arc on lenje. a 1x75 Cott. PI om. 
■ 225 An arc |?reo hund fedme lang. CX205 Lay. 27686 
pat sper purh raehte fulle ane ueSme. a 1300 Cursor M. 
21532 (GOtt) He right depe had doluen dare, Ma ban 
tuenti fadim or mare, c X440 Promp. Parv. 145 Fadme, or 
fadyme, ulna. 

b. The length covered by the outstretched arms, 
including the hands to the tip of the longtst finger ; 
hence, a definite measure of 6 feet (formerly for 
some purposes less: see quot. 1751), now chiefly 
used in taking soundings. 

<i8oo Corpus Gloss., Passus, faeSra, uel tuegen stridi. 


FATHOM, 


100 


FATIGATIOH, 


4r 1300 VT. A 546 His taile was fy ve fedme long, c %40<j 
£0M. 1393 These trees were sette..One from another 

in assise Five fadme or sixe. c i45cif 31 This tour is 

iij or iiij fadom of height. ,,a 1490 Boton^:r iHn. (Nasmith 
J7781 175 Arches of x vethym' yn hyth. 149Q Ld, 7 'reas, 
AccL Scot. {18771 1 . 291, Vj fawdome of smal pailsoune tow, 
ilk fawdome ij d, 1526 Tindale Acts xxvii. s8 The ship* 
men. .sounded and founde it ,xx. feddonis. 1580 Babet 
A tv, F 199 As big as four men could compasse with^ their 
annes, or foure fathom broade. 1610 Shaks; Temp. i. ii. 396 
Full fadom fiue thy Father lies. 3643 Winth bop yr#*/. ( 1790) 
325 They, .presented the court with twenty-six fathom more 
of wampom. 3688 R, Holme A rmmtry in. 163/2 The deep- 
ness of Water is sounded by Faddoms. 1748 A.nson*s Voy. 
ni. ii. 2ig We could not find ground with sixty fathom of 
line. 1753 Chambers Q/c/. s.v,, There are three kinds of 
fathoms . . The first, which is that of men of wp, contains 
six feet ; the middling, or, that of pierchant ships, five feet 
and a half; and the small fathom, used in fluyets, fly-boats, 
and other fishing-vessels, only five feet. 1814 Scott Ld, of 
Isles ni. XX, “ Where lies your bark?' ‘ Ten fathom deep in 
ocean dark I’ 1863 Livingstone Zambesi ix. 197 We , . 
handed him two fathoms of cotton cloth. 1878 Huxlev 
Pkyslogr. 176 The Gulf Stream itself is not more than 100 
fathoms deep. 

t C. (See qiiots. ; perh. some error. ) Oh. 
i(^a-i7o8 Coles, Fa ‘ham, three Feet in length. 3753 
Chambers Cyci. s.v., Fathom is. .u.sed in several countries, 
particularly Italy, for the common yard or ell. 

d. in //. Depths, lit andy%'. Also in Jig. ex- 
pressions J^al/wms down; cf. 6 . 

1608 Middleton 'Trick to Catch Old One m. i, Swallow 
np his father. . Within the fathoms of his conscience, 1613 
Shaks. PPi'nt, T. IV. iv 502 AU..the profound seas, hides In 
vnknowne fadomes. 18^ Miss Braddon as lam xviii, 
You will sink fathoms deep in my respect. 

4:. Mimug (see quot. 1881 ). 

3778 W. Pryce Cbmnb, Gloss. 320/1 Work in the 
Cornish Mines, is generally performed by the fathom, x^a 
Raymond Stattsf. Mims ^ Mining 3x5 [Co.st of] stoping 
$12 or fiS per fathom [of ore]. i)Mi — Mining Gloss.^ A 
fathom of mining ground is 'six feet square by the whole 
thickness of the vein. 

5. A certain quantity of wood ; now, a quantity 
6 ft square in section, whatever the len^h may be. 

1577 Habrlson England 11. xxH. (1877) 34® Our tanners 

buie the barke..by the fadarae. 1669 Wqrudgk Sysf. 
Agric. (x68i) 317 A Fathom of Wood is a parcel of Wood 
set out, six whereof make a Coal Fire. i68x Blount Glossogr.^ 
When a Ship is past service they saw the wood of it in 
length, and sell it by the fathom, which is six. foot, two 
broad, and six. high. 1835 i'arijj Tables in M«CulIoch 
Did. Commerce 1133 Lathwood in pieces under 5 feet in 
length, per fathom, 6 feet wide and 6 feet high [duty] 
;^4 53. on, ; 12 feet long or upwards, per fathom, 6 feet wide 
and 6 feet high^ ;^i3 12s. od. 1875 1 . Laslett Timber 
Timber Trees 252, 18000 fathoms of firewood were imported 
into Londoh in 1874. 

6 . aitrib. and Comh.^ as fathom lot ; fatiiom- 
deep a.^fathbmi deep (see 3 d), excessively deep ; 
fatRom health., a health (drunk) fathoms deep 
(see prec.) ,* fathom line, the line used in testing 
the depth of the sea in fathoms ; also fg. j fathom- 
proof {nonce-tvdi), unfalhomahle ; fathom-tale 
(Mining), a fixed sum for every fathom excavated; 
fathom-wood [cf. Sw, famnved. Get. fadenholz\ 
(see quot 1867 ). 

1835 Edin. Rev, Apr. 7s ■*Fathom-deep in murders and 
debaucheries. 3850 Tennyson In Mem. x. 18 If . . the 
roaring wells Should gulf him fathom-deep in brine. 3600 
Dekker Gentle Craft'SSl'xs,. 1873 1 . 71 Carowse mee*fadome 
healths to the honour of the shoomakers, 1596 Shaks. 

3 Hen. IV, I. iii. 204 The deepe, Where *Fadome-Iine could 
neuer touch the ground. xSxd Byron Pr. qfChillem vi. The 
fathom-line was sent From Chillon’s snow-white battle- 
ment. 1823 Shelley Epipsych. 90 The brief fathom-line of 
thought or sense. 1792 Elizabeth Percy I. 91 As if he 
thought what passed, a smooth surface, but not ^fathom- 
proof i88x Raymond Mining Gloss., * Fathom-tale . .prob- 
ably arises from the payment for such work by the space 
excavated, and not .by the ore produced. 3867 Smyth 
Sailed s Word-bk. , * Fathom-wood, slab and other offal of 
timber, sold at the yards, by fathom lots. 

Fathom (fse'dnm), Forms: i ffiB'Kimaii, 3 
fadme, 4 fapme, 6-7 fadom(e, fatliame, 7 
fatRome, 7 - fatliom. [OE. fxi^mian — O'^G. 
fademdn, ON, fapma (Icel.yhdw^z, Tls..favne, Sw. 
favind) :~OTeut. ^fapmbjan, iJ^fapmO' FathomjA] 

1. trans: To encircle with extended arms. 

<ri3oo Havelok 1295 And mine armes weren so longe. 
That I fadmede, al at ones, Denemark, with mine longe 
bones. 1637 Pocklington A Hare Chr. 93 It contained 
too many Cubits for him to. .fathome it round about. 3646 
J. Hall Horse Vac. 71 No man ought to graspe more then 
he can well fathome. 1773 in Ash. xSio J. Hodgson Let. 
in Raine Mem. (1857) I. 65 Ten trunks each more than 
I can fathom. 1828 Scott Jrnl, II. 187 Trees.. so thick 
that a man could not fathom them. 
transf. hAfig. 

Beowulf -yty^ Hie. .leton..fiod fseclinian fraetwa hyrde. 
a 1000 Andreas 1574 (Gr.) Wseter faeSmedon. 1626 Mas- 
singer Rom. Actor v. i, Caesar . . in his arms Fathoming 
the earth. 1644 Digby Nat. Bodies Ded. (1658) 35 Flashy 
wits, .cannot fadom the whole extent of a large discourse. 

tb. To clasp or embrace (a person). To 
fathom together : to embrace mutually. Ohs. 

33. . E. E. Ailit P, B. 399 Frendez fellen in fere farmed 
to-geder. c 1440 Promp. Parv, 145 Fadmyn (fadomyn, P.), 
%thto, x6z^ T. Adams Fatall Banket, Shot Wlcs. i86x I, 
242 Lascivious Deliiahs. .fadomed him in the arms of lust. 

2. Of two or more persons : To encircle by ex- 
tending the arms in line, with the view of measur- 
ing the girth. Oh. exc. arch. 


! *SSS Eden Decades 68 Seuen men .. with theyr armes 
I streached furthe were scarsely able too fathame them [trees] 
aboute. .1632-62 Heylyn Cosmogr. in. (1682) 148 Stocks of 
Vines, .as big in bulk as two men can fathom. 1724 R. 
Falconer Voy, (1769) 135 Mr. Musgrave and 1 could but 
just fathom It. 1874 Dasent Tales fr. Fyeld .z6t We will 
fathom it [a tree] and then we shall soon see. 

b. Of one person: To measure in fathoms by 
means of the two outstretched arms. rare. 

1680 Playbill in Rendle & Norman Inns Old Sonthwk., 
He [the Gyant] now reache.s ten foot and a half, fathoms 
near eight feet, spans fifteen inches. 1785 Burns [see 
Fathom jA 2 a], 

t3, intr. To fathom about*, to try what the 
arms will take in ; to grope about. Oh. rare. 

33.. E. E. Ailit. P. C, 273 Per he festnes J?e fete & 
fathmez aboute, & stod vp in his stomak. 

4. trans. To measure with a fathom-line; to 
ascertain the depth of (water) ; to sound. 

1634 Brereton Trav. (1844) 5 Fathoming the depth of the 
water over against Brill, we found [etc.]. 1665 Sir T. Her- 
bert Trdv. (1677) 253 In other places . . [the Ocean] never 
hitherto has been fathomed. xyax-xSoo in Bailey. x86a 
Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xiii. § 563 Attempts to fathom the 
ocean, both by sound and pressure. 

Jig. 1613 Hieron Spirit. Somie-ship ii. Serin. 372 This 
loue, to bee Sonnes, who can fadome it? 1642 R. Car- 
penter Experience v. xvii. 314 O God, who can fadome 
thy eternity? i68x Drydkn Abs. ^ Achit. 742 To sound 
the depths and fathom. .The Peoples^ hearts. 1732 Berke- 
ley Akiphr. vi. § 17 An abyss of wisdom which our line 
cannot fathom. 1875 Hamerton Iniell, Life viu, i, 281 
A. . French nobleman whose ignorance I have frequent 
opportunities of fathoming. 

b. To get to the bottom of, dive into, penetrate, 
see through, thoroughly understand. 

1625 Massinger New Way v. i, The * .statesman, .believes 
he fathoms The counsels of all Kingdoms on the earth. 3686 
J. Smith Baroscope 91 Causes . . very difficult for Human 
"Wit to Fathom. 1748 Anson's Voy. in, ix. 400 There was 
some treachery designed him, which he could not yet fathom. 
1781 Mad. D’Arblay Diary May, [His] character I am at 
th is moment unable to fathom. 1839 Keightley Hist. Eng. 
I. 443 He could conceal his own designs ^and fathom those 
of othens. 1853 C- Bronte Villetfexxxmi. (1876) 4x6 , 1 saw 
something in that lad’s eye I never quite fathomed, 

6 . intr. Tq take soxmdings. lit. and^. Also, 
t To fathom into*, to enquire into. 

1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. i. iii. And deeply fadom’d 
into all e.state& 1751 R. Paltock P. Wilkins (7^84) 1 . 84 
When fathoming, I could find no bottom. i8j^ Milman 
Lat. Chr. (18641 III. VI. ii. 389 The philosopher .. went 
fathoming on . . in the very abysses of human thought, 
1878 Browning La Saisiaz 72, 1 can fathom by no plum- 
met-line sunk in life's apparent laws. 

Patbomable (fse-bsmabl), a. [£ prec. + 
-ABLE ] Capable of being fathomed or sounded. 

3697 Dampier Voy. (1698) I. 531 Southward of all the 
Soundings, or fathomable ground. 1727 in Bailey vol, II, 
b. fig. Comprehensible ; intelligible. 

3633 Ames Agst. Cerem. n. 178 These [arguments] . . 
seeming more fadomafale.^ 1647 Bp. 'iEhix.Satan's fiery darts 
quenched ill. vi. 303 Things .. not fadomeable by reason. 
3781 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 26 June, Mr. Crutchley 
continues the least fathomable . . of all men I have seen. 

Patkomer (ise'^smoi). Also fadomer, 
7 feathomer. [f. as prec. + -ER l.] 

1. One who fathoms : in the senses of the vb. 

1598 Florio, Scandagliatore , . a fadomer of the sea. x6i6 
Lane Sqris T. ix. 25 Time, the feathomer of wittes and 
spoile. 1660 Howell Lex, TetragL, A Fadomer, toiseur. 
1790 CowpER Iliad 1. 726 Fathomer of my conceal’d designs. 

An instrument for ascertaining the depth of 
the sea (see quot.). 

1833 Mechanic's blag. No. 4. 59 The object of the 
Faihomer is to obtain soundings without heaving-to. 

Fa’tkomilXg’, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -INO 1 .] 

1. The action of encircling with the arms. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 143 Fademynge, wlnacio. x6$o 
Donne Serm. Ixxii. 736 A net is a large thing past thy 
Fadoming if thou cast it from thee, but if thou draw it to 
thee, it will lie upon thy arme. 

2. The action or process of ascertakdng the 
depth (of the sea, etc.). 

3642 Rogers Naaman 181 The fadoming of so bottome- 
lesse depth. 1727 Philip Quarllyq Very expert in the Art 
of Fathoming. 

b. attrib., as fathoming-line, 
a x8oo CowpER Comm. MiltodsP, i. 11. 934 A fathoming- 
line., for the purpose of sounding an abyss. 3^4 H. R. 
Reynolds John Bapt. vi. § 3, 364 The prophet here 
plunged his fathoming line into a deep ocean. 

Fatkomless (fse-’x^omlds), a. [f. as prec. + 

-LESS.] 

f 1. That cannot be clasped with the arms. Obs, 
1606 Shaks. Tr, ^ Cr. il ii. 30 Wil you - . buckle in 
a waste most fathomlesse With spannes and inches? 

2. That cannot be measured with a fethom line ; of 
measureless depth. Often of a metaphorical ‘ abyss L 

1638 G. Sandys Paraphr, Dm. Poems Ex. xv, God, in 
the fathomlesse Profound, Hath all his choice Commanders 
drown'd. 3644 Milton Educ. (1738) 126 Fathomless and 
unquiet deeps of controversy. 3647 Clarendon Hkt. Reb. 

I. (1843) 6/2 That fathomless abyss of reason of state. i8ox 
Southey 7 yfn/d!< 5 « vii. vi, Adovra . . Plunge the whole waters ; 
so precipitous. So fathomless a fall. i8m Tennyson Ode to 
Memory ixi. The half-attain'd futurity, Tho' deep not fathom- 
less. 1873 E. F . Burr Ad Fidem xv, 293 Passing up through 
fathomless azure. 

3. fg. That cannot be penetrated or ftilly under- 
stood; incomprehensible. C£ Fathom 4 b. 

364s Milton Teirach. <1851) 384 Heer lies the fadomles 


absurdity. 37x3 Young Last Day 1. 229 Oh joys unmix'd, 
and fathomless delight ! 3883 E. Clodd in Knoxvl. 15 June 
352/2 The fathomless mystery of the universe- 3891 Sped* 
Feb., His ignorance, .is fathomless. 

Hence ra-thomlessly adv.^ 

3822 Byron Werner iv. i. 506 His death was fathomlessly 
deep in blood. 3878 Masque Poets 29 The smile so fathom'^ 
lessly bland, 

*f* Fa'tican^, 0hs.rare’~‘\ \A.l.*.fd(ican-us, 
f. comb, form oifdtum Fate + canere to sing,] 
A singer of fate ; a prophet. 

3652 Gaule Magastrom, 162 What fatuous thing is fate, 
then, that is so obvious. .as for the faticanes to foretell? 

Fatidio (fc'ti'dik), a. Now rare. [ad. L. 
fdtidic-us, {. fdti- comb, form of fdtum Fate 
weak root of dic-ere to speak.] Of or concerned 
with predicting fates ; prophetic. 

1673 J, Davies Sihylls t. xviii. 48 The Fatidick Books. 
169a f. Edwards Remarkable^ Texts 31a The earth 
become old, so that the fatidick virtue was worn out. 3723- 
36 in Bailey. 3844 T. Mitchell 72 A verb 
applicable to fatidic purposes, x^x in JrttL Sacred Lit. 
XIV. 17s When Mo.ses, in the fatidic spirit, foretold the 
future prosperity of Israel. 

Fatidical (f^^ti’dikal). [f. h, fatidic-us 
prec.) f -AL,] a. »=prec. D. Of persons, trees, 
etc. ; (lifted with the power of prophecy. 

a. 3607 Topsell Serpents (1653) 685 This Beast is . . 
indued, .with a fatidical or prophetical geograjahical delinea- 
tion. <2x652 J, Smith Sel. Disc. vi. 209 To undenstand 
what is spoken , . in this fatidical passion. 1697 Potter A ntiq. 
Greece 11. xvL {1715) 335 Urns, into which the Lots or 
Fatidical Verses were thrown. 3733-1800 in Bailey. 3829 
Carlyle Misc. (1857) 11 . 98 The fatidical fury spreads wider 
and wider. 3855 Smedley Occult Sciences 331 A tablet, on 
which certain fatidical verses were written. 

b. 3643 Brightman Predict. 2 Our ancient Prophets, 
Bards, and fatidicall Vaticinators. <5*1645 Howell Lett. 
(1688) IV. 486 The Ancients write of some Trees, that they 
are Fatidical. 165a Gaule Magastrom. 255 Fatidical 
Mars. 1864 W, Bell in N. ^ Q. V. 442 One of those fatidi- 
cal women, who. .ruled the destinies of the nation. 

Hence Fati'dically* adv. 

<21693 Urquhart Rabelais in. xxv. 210 As fatidically, as 
under the Emperor Valence. 

Fatidicate (f?^ti -dik^Jt) , v. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ATE.] intr. To declare or predict fates. Hence 
Fati’dicating vbl. sb., in quot. used attrib. 

3867 J. B. Rose tr. Virgil s AEneid 229 Carmenta deified 
Fatiaicating power. 

t Fati'diceucy. Obs. rare-\ [f. as prec. + 
-ENOT.] A method of foretelling fate ; divination. 
a 3^3 Urquhart Rabelais iii. xix. 154 Let us make trial 
of this kind of Fatidicency- 

FatiferOUS ('^rhi-feras), a. [f. L. fdtifer (f. 
fdti- comb, form of fdtum P'ate + producing) 
+ -otJS.] Fate-bringing; deadly, mortal, destructive. 
1656 in Blount Glossogr, 1755 in Johnson; whence ia 
mod. Diets. 

Fa’tigable, Fatrguable, a, [a. OF./h/f- 
gable, ad. L. fatigdbilis, i. fatlgdre to P'atigue.] 
a. Capable of being fatigued ; easily tired, f b. 
Wearying, tiring. Obs.'^^ 

a. 36^ Middleton Fam. Love in. ii, Lip, Indefatigable, 
boy, indefatigable. Shr. Fatigable, quoth you ? 
Ruskin Vefi. III. iii. § 26. 127 An imperfect, childish, 
and fatigable nature. 

b. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Fatigable, wearying or tyring. 
Hence F*a*tigabl©ness, Fati’guableness, 

3727 in Bailey voI. II. 1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. III. 
IV. X. § 18 That other character of the imagination, fatigua- 
bleness. 

t Faiiigate, pa, pple. Obs. [ad. 'L.fattgai-ukf 
pa. pple, of fatlgdre to Fatigue.] Fatigued. 

1473 Ripley Comp, Alch, Admon. in Ashm. (1652] 393, 
I was fatygate- 3530 Lyndesay Test. Papyngo 474 My 
wytt bene walk, my fyngaris faitegate. 1533 Elyot Goah 
i.viij Suffre nat the childe to be fatigate with contmuall 
studie. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 11. ii. 121 His doubled spirit 
Requickeneq what in flesh was fatigate. 

t Faiigate, v. Oh. [f. h. fatigdt- ppl. stem 
of to Fatigue.] « Fatigue z?. i. 

3535 Bonner Lei. in Burnet Hist Ref, II. 377 Tlie Party 
adverse, which . . goeth about^ to fatigate and make weary 
the Consistory of the disputations. xS<|9 Compl. Scot. vi. 37 
The lang conteneuation of studie. .did fatigat my rason. 
3577 Hellowes Guemrals Chron. 309 The Romans were 
fatigated . . with warres. 1622 Sm R. H awkins Observations 
(1878) 127 With which extreame heate the bodie fatigated, 
greedily 'desireth refreshing, a 3652 J- ' SuiTU'Sel, Disc. vi. 
249 This kind of divincrinspiration, .did. .[not] fatigate and 
act upon the imagination. 3749 Fielding I'tmT'mes IV* 
397 She will soon be fatigated with the journey. 

Hence Fa'tigated ppl. a. 

3552 Huloet, Fatigated, defatigatns. 3625-6 Purchas 
Pilgrims n. 1837 These sweet seasoned Songs of Arcadian 
Shepherds . . did recreate my fatigated corps. 363a Lithgow 
Trav. VI. 297 Fatigated travellers. 

t Fatig'a'tion. Obs. Also 6 -aciou, -acyon. 
[a, 0¥, fatigaiion, ad. T. fatlgdtidn'em, n, Qi 
action to Fatigue.] 

1. The action of fatiguing; an instance of this* 

a 353^ Skelton Image Ipocr. ii. 393^ Other like vexations ; 
As with , . Fatigations , . And dissimulations. With like 
abbominations. xs;« Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 3 Without 
frustrate or wilful delay, .or any other marer of fatigacion, 

2. The state of being fatigued ; weariness. 

3504 W. Atkinson tr. d Kempis* Imit. i. xviii, These 
sa5mtes . .have served God . . in great fatigacion. 3570 B* oxb 
A. Sf M. I. 882/1 Cyprus and Albania, whiche he after long 
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fatigation of siege, at length ouercame. « 1632 J. Smith 
SeL Disc.^ vi. iv. (1821) 215 He .speaks of those fatigations 
that Daniel complains of. 1720 Strype Seiko’s Surv. (1754) 
1. 1, xxiii. 144/2 Keeping watch, as they had many times. , 
been compelled, to their great Fatigation and un<iuieting. 

Patiguable, var. of FATiGABLis. 

Patigue ( fatrg), sk [a. Fr. fatigue fem., f. 
fatiguer : see next. Cf. S^.fatiga, It fatica fern.] 

1, Lassitude or weariness resulting from either 
bodily or mental exertion. 

3739 De Foe Crusoe i. 3^3 It having been a Day of great 
Fatigue to me. 3776 32/2 Imminent 

danger of expiring from fatigue. 3843 Prescott Mexico 
vii. lii. (1864' 434 Extremities of famine and fatigue. 3874 
Morley Compromise ^ 1886) 8 The mortal fatigue that seizes 
catholic societies after their fit.s of revolution. 

b. iransf. The condition of weakness in metals 


caused by repeated blows or long- continued strain. 

1854 Braithwaite in Proc, Pist, Civil Eng, XIII. 463 
Many, .accidents oh railways . . are to be ascribed to that pro- 
gressive action which may be termed the ‘ fatigue of metals 
1874 Knight Diet. Mech. 1 . 827/1 To fatigue is ascribed the 
breaking of car.axles. 3885 Engineering loJulysi The 
law of the fatigue and refreshment of metals. 

%. That which causes weariness ; f fatiguing 
labour, ‘ trouble ’ {pbsi) ; a fatiguing duty or per- 
formance, labour, toil. 

1669 Temple Lei. to Pr. Tuscany Wks. 1731 II. 196 The 
glorious Fatigues which have hitherto been the Diversion of 
your Highness. 3^1 Wood Jlik. Oxon. II. 644 When the 
Treaty for the delivery of it [Oxon] up for the use of the 
Parliament was in agitation, he [Rushworth] was often post- 
ing to London upon intermessages and fatigues. 3695 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth i. (1723) 37 A Question .. 
which hath .. given no small Fatigue to Learned Men. 
371a W. Rogers Voy. 364 The Governour’s Deputy . . 
had the Fatigue to get our Provisions together. 3780 
Burke Corr. (x844> ll. 381 The fatigues of the election 
are over. z8^ H . H. Wilson Brit.^ India 1 1 . 303 The men 
were much distressed by . . the fatigues of their previous 
march. 1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt {1868) 12 Sight had become 
one of the day^s fatigues. 

3. The extra- professional duties of a soldier, 
sometimes allotted to him as punishment for mis- 
demeanour ; an instance of this. 

1776 A. Ward in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) 1 * 

I. .have ordered all the men, not on actualduty, to turn out 
upon fatigtxe every day. ^ 1844 Regnl. ^ Ora. Army izt$ 
I'he levelling of ground in the vicinity of the Camp or 
Barracks, and making communications between different 
parts of them, are duties of fatigue. x88i Through the 
Ranks io a Commission 57 For the two weeks that I was 
a private I took my turn at the daily fatigues. 

b. Short for fatigue party ^ and in pL for fatigue- 
dress. 

1876 VoYLE & Stevenson Milii. Did. 135/2 Fatigue . , 
a party of soldjers told off for any other duty than a dress 
parade neces-sitates. 3892 W. G. Browne in 19^-^ Cent. 
Nov. 850 Change into stable fatigues. 

4. attrik and Comb.y as fatigue-blouse^ ^cap, 
facketi -uniform ^fatigue-dress \ fatigue-call, the 
call to fatigue-duty; fatigue-dress, the dress 
worn by a soldier on fatigue-duty; also transf 
fatigue-duty »= Fatigue xJ. 3 ; fatigue-party, a 
party of soldiers on fatigue-duty ; fatigue-work 
Fatigue sh. 3 , 

3890 Century Mag. Aug. 6x7/2 A thin *fati^e blouse. 
1833 Marryat P. Simple acvi, A soldier in his *fatiKue 
dress. 3847 Emerson Kepr. Men. Goethe Wks, (Bohn) I. 
387 He had put off a gay uniform for a fatigue dress. 1879 
Escott England IL 213 The black gown is the fatigue dress 
of judges. 3873 Burton Hist Scot I. ii. 72 The soldier 
never slept till he had done his *fatigue-duty. 1853 Lever 
Daltotts IL iv. 35 A creature that . .carries a bread bag over 
its shoulder through the streets in a ^fatigue Jacket. 1^0 De 
Quincey Casuist. Rom. Meals Wks. 18^ III. 271 A *fatigue 
party of dustmen sent upon secret service. ^ 1844 Regul. ^ 
Ord. Army 2 A .. Fatigue-Party, is not entitled to exemp- 
tion from a Tour of Duty.^ 3860 Russell Diaty India II. 
XVI. 304 The men of a fatigue party . . were emptying out 
shot, 3890 Illust. Lond, News Christmas No. 2/1 A grey 
*fati§Tie-uniforra. 1889 Wolseley in 7 'imes 15 Feb. 12/3 
*Fatigue work, such as carrying coals. 

Patigne (fatrg), to. [ad. F. fatiguer (=Pr., 
Sp.fatt^rylt.faticare), ad. 'L.fatzgdre^ f. stem 
*faH- (in ad-fatim enough), prob. meaning ‘ yawn- 
ing’; cfFAiTSOENT.} ■■ 

1. trans. ‘ To tire, weary ; to harass with toil ; to 
exhaust with labour’ (J.). 

1693 Lond. Gaz. No. 2911/3 Many false Allarms to harrass 
and fatigue their Men. 17*3 L>e Foe Voy, round W orld 
'(X840) 34S Five of them, .extremely fatigued themselves in 
pursuing them [cattle], 3784 Cowper Task iv. 706 Heroes 
and their feats Fatigued me. 3848 Lytton Harold vi. yiu 
Thou fatiguest thyself in vain, 1^3 Fr. A. Kemble Resid, 
in Georgia 34 My morning*s work had fatigued me. 

2. To weaken by straining ; to strain (a mast). 

3794 Rigging ^ Seamanship 273 Augmenting the 
number of sails . . at the risq^ue of fatiguing the masts. 1869 
Sir E. T. Reed SUpbuild, v. 83 To render the angle-irou 
frames less fatigued. 

“t 3. intr. To undertake fatigue. 

3697 Collier Ess. Mor. Suhj. ii. (1709) 163 Age is not 
vigorous enough for Business and Fatiguing. , 

rationed (fatrgd), ///. a. [f. prec. + -EDL] 
a. Wearied, b. Strained by over-pressure. 

1793 Cow5PER Iliad V, 947 His arm failed him fatigued. 
3820 Keats Eve St Agnes xxvii, The poppied warath of 
sleep oppress'd Her soothed limbs, and soul fatigued away. 
3856 Olmsted Slave States 32 Struck with her fatigued 
appearance, he made some inquiries. 3869 [see F atigue v, 2]. 


Fati^neless (fatrgles), a. [f. Fatigue sk ■■ 
and 7 /. + -LESS.] Without fatigue; unwearying; 
tireless. 

1818 J. Brown Psyche Endow’d them with fatiguekss 
care. 3879 Jefferies IVild Life in S. C. 132 Riders up- 
right and fatigueless. iSSj^ Talmage Serm.hx The Voice 
2 May, The angels are a fatigueless race. 

Fatiguesome (fatrgs^pm), a. [£ as prec. + 
-SOME.] Of a fatiguing nature ; wearisome., 
a 1734 North Exam. iii. vii. § 16 (3740) 5x5 The Attorney 
General’s Place is very nice and fatiguesome, and the other 
quiet. 1746 Turnbull fustin xxvii. iii. 218 Antiochus was 
overcome the second time; and after a fatiguesome flight of 
several days, came at last to [etc.]. 1827 Blackw. Mag. 
XXL 475 His ‘Excursion* would hae been far less fatigue- 
some. 

Fatiguing (fatrgip), ppl. a. [f. Fatigue v. -b 
-ING 2 .] That causes fatigue ; wearisome. 

3708 Luttrell Brief Rel. {xZyf) VI. 322 Vendosme . , by 
fatiguing marches gained the Dender on the 5th. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (3776) IV. 389 It would be fatiguing. . 
to go through a particular description. 3833 J. Rennie 
Alph. Angling 64 A heavy [trouting] rod is .. fatiguing, 
i860 Tyndall Glac, i. xi. 77 The most fatiguing position. 
Hence Fati'ifuiiig'ly adv.., in a fatiguing manner, 

1807 SoxrrHEV EspriellNs^ Lett. 11 .^ 241 The mc>st un- 
pleasant part of this expedition, fatiguingly steep as it was. 
1840 T. Hook in New Monthly Mag. LVIIl. 355 They 
dance quadrilles fatiguingly. ^ 3873 Le. Fanu Checkmate 
IL ix. 93 [She] was . . most fatiguingly well up in archaeo- 
logy. 3880 Miss Bird fapan II, 149 One makes one’s 
way fatiguingly along soft sea sand. 

t FatiTo^Heucy, obs. rare-:\ [f. as next ; 
see -ENCY,] 

<21693 XJrquh ART Rabelais in. xxv. By Gastromancy, 
which kind of ventral Fatiloquency was, .used in Ferrara. 

Fatiloq[Ueiit (kTi-li^went), a, [f. L. fati-, 
comb, form of fdtwn loquent-em speaking; 

after L. fdtiloquus.'\ Declaring fate, prophetic. 

i6s6;^r in Blount Glossogr. a 3693 Urquhart Rabelais 
in.xxi.382 Fatiloquent Southsayers. iSSsBetham-Edwards 
in All Year Round No. 854 N. S. 76 A voice fatiloquent. , 

t FatiToquist. Obs. rare-^. [f. 'L. fdtiloqu- 
us (see prec.) + -1ST.] One who declares or fore- 
tells fates ; a fortune-teller. 

1652 Gaule Magastromancer 145 Fatiloquists . . taken 
from talking they know not what. 3727-36 in Bailey. 

t Fatiloq.*ay. Obs.—*^ [zA. lu.fdtiloqm-um. f, 
fdtum Fate h- -loquium speaking, f. loqui to speak.] 
Soothsaying. 3623-6 in Cockeram. 

Fatiscence (fatrsens). Geol. [f. next : see 
-ENCE.] The condition of being open in chinks or 
clefts. c 3784 Kirwan rated by Webster 382S. 

Fatiscent (fati'sent), a. £ad. Ij.fatiscent-em^ 
pr. pple. of fatiscere to open in chinks or clefts, f, 
*fati' yawning : see Fatigue z^.] Having chinks or 
clefts ; cracked. 

3807 Headrick Arran 53 Fatiscent granite, 
t Fa’tist. Obs. £f, I,, fdt-um or Eng. Fate -b 
-isT.] —Fatalist. 

16x3 J. Stephens Ess. ^ Char.^ Worthy Poet 354 Hee is 
an enemy to Atheists ; for he is no Fatist. 

Fatless (fse tks), a. [f. Fat sk + -less.] 
Without fat or greasy matter. 

3825 Blackw. Mag. XVIII. 355 A mere wafer of fatless 
ham. .constituted a breakfast. 187a Huxley Fhys. vi. 337 
Four pounds of fatless meat. 

Failing (fge-tlig), sk [f. Fat 7 ^. + -ling ; cf. 
mtrsling.] A calf, lamb> or other young animal 
fatted for slaughter. 

1526-34 Tindale Matt. xxii. 4 Beholde, I have prepared 
my dynner ; myne oxen, and my fatlinges are jelled, and 
all things are redy. 3570 Bryon in Farr S. P, Eliz. (1845) 
IL 335 My failings then I’ll tender. And oflFrings to thee 
make. 1611 Bible /y<2. xl 6ThecaIfeand theyonglion, and 
the falling [shall lie down] together. 1725 Pope Odyss. vili. 
S3 Twelve failings from the flock. 1877 Bryant Poems Sella 
303 The herd Had given its fallings for the marriage feast. 

attrik 3870 Bryant Iliad I. ix. 275 Chines of a sheep and 
of a falling goat. 

Failing (fse'tlig), a. rm^e. [dim. of Fat a. 
(see -LING), suggested by prec. sb.] Small and fat. 

3847 Tennyson Princ. vi. 122 The babe . . began . . to . . 
reach its falling innocent arms And lazy, lingering fingers. 

Faily (fsetli), adv. [f. as prec. + -LT^.] fa. 
Grossly, greasily, fb. Plentifolly. c. To a great 
extent, largely, d. Like a fat person, cinmsily. 

3535 Barclay Egloges iv. (157^ C v/i Some beast agayne 
still leane and poore is scene. Though it fatly fare wdtHin 
a medowe greene. 3633 Cotgr^ Graissement fatly, 
grossely, greasily. 3866 Whipple Char. jr Charac. Men 
322 An old dowager lady, fatly invested in commerce and 
manufactures. 3866 Howells Venet Life xL 160 Renais- 
sance angels and cherubs in marble . . fatly tumbling about 
on the broken arches of the altars. 3873 JMiss Broughton 
Nancy I. 332 Largely, fatly, staringly plain. 

Fatner, obs. foroi of Fattenejel / 

FaineSS (fse-tnes). [f. as prec. -b -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being fat. 

a. The condition of having the flesh interspersed 
with fat ; plumpness, fullness of flesh, corpulence. 

c 3000 A gs. Ps. srri[i]. 9 Hi habbah ealle heora faetnesse . .,u tan 
bewunden. Lanfrands Ctrutg, Z 61 {haX\>ehodi. .ben 

mene bitwene fatnes & lenenes J>at is neij?er to fatt ne to 
leene. 1581 Mulcaster Positions Evii. (3887) 76 Wrastling. . 
taketh awale fatnesse, puifes, and swellinges. 3653 Walton 
Angler 187 Eeles have all parts fit for generation . . but so 
smm as not to be easily discerned, by reason of their fatness. 


3756 C, Lucas Ess. Waters I. 377 We can account for thf 
extraordinary fatness of cooks, butchers, and other persons. 
3885 'Truth 28 May 850/1 Fatness alone prevented heg 
from continuing to shine as a lyric star. 
fg. 1603 Shaks. Ham, in. iv* 353 In the fatnesse of this 
pursie times, Vertue it selfe, of Vice must pardon begge. 
tb. Typogr. Breadth or thickness. Obs. 

1676 Moxon Print Lett. 23 Measure the Fatness of the 
left hand Arch ofe. 

f e. Of a tree; Oiliness ; juiciness. Of the soil; 
Unctuous nature ; hence, fertility, luxuriance. Obs., 
exc. in Biblical phraseology. 

3382 Wyclif Rom, xi. 17 Fatnesse of the olyue tree. 
155s Eden Decades 4 The ^eate moystenesse and fatnesse 
of the grounde. 3631 Bible xxvii. 28 God giue thee 
of the dew of heauen, and the fatnesse of the earth, a *784 
Arbuthnot (J.', By reason of the fatness and heaviness- of 
the ground, Egypt did not produce metals. ! 

fig. 3526 Pilgr, Perf (W. de W. 1531) 162 Makynge it td 
encrease in a spiritual! fatnes of deuocyon. 

1 2. That which makes fertile ; a fertiHzmg pro- 
perty or virtue ; fertilizing matter. Obs. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. xii. 7 Valey ther hilles fattenesse 
hath rest. 3563 Yxsi.ke;. M eteor s ixinB) 16 Comets, .betoken 
, .barrenness, .because the fatnesse of the earth is drawn up, 
whereof the Comet consisteth. 36x1 Bible Ps-. Ixv. ii Thy 
paths drop fatnesse. 1692 'hu'mi.'m Sertn. s Dec. 29 Water 
. . to . .feed the Plants of the Earth with . . the fatness of 
Showrs. J 3738 Wesley Hymns^ Eternal Wisdom^ Thee we 
praise vii, They sink and drop Their Fatness on the grounct 

3. concr. A greasy or oily substance, fat. Obs. 
c 3000 Ags. Ps. xvi[i]. ii Fsetnysse heora hi heclysdoiu 
3398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. y. Ixiii. (1495) iSx In the 
beest is fatnes that is callyd Adeps, Amina wythout. c 1400 
Lanfranc' sCimtrg. 257 Summe seien hat be fatnes of grene 
froggis. .hak vertu for to make men heere. C1430 Siam 
Puer 39 in Babees Bk. (1868) 29 In ale ne in wiyn with hond 
leue no fatnes. 1450-15^ Myrt. our Ladye (1873) 113 The 
fatnesse of oyle may not burne, tyl a weyke or matche be pul: 
therto. 1643 French Distill, iii. (1651) 71 There will distill 
into the receiver a fatness. 1697 Dryden Vi^. Georg, ir, 
547 Whose offer'd Entrails shall, .drip their latness from, 
the Hazle Broach. 

fig. <2x400 Prymer (1^1)90 As wi}> grece and fatnesse 
fyld he my soule. 3561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. i. 4 Tha 
is the iuste vengeance of God, to drawe a fatnesse ouer 
their hartes. 361X Bible Ps. Ixiii, My soule shall besatisfied 
as with marrow and fatnesse. 

fb. In the soil, etc. : An unctuous substance ; 
an unctuous layer or deposit. Obs. 

xS7y B. Googe Heresbach’s Husk i. (1586) 20 h, A Hnde 
of pith and fatnesse of the earth.. called Ibid. 
43 b, The fatnesse that the water leaves behinde it. 3626 
Bacon Sylva § 355 Earth and Water, .mingled by the help9 
of the Sunne, gather a nitrous Fatnesse, 3715 tr. Pancirollud 
Rerum Mem. IL ii. 283 Chalky Earth, .beaten and steeped 
in Water, affordeth a Cream or Fatness on the Top. 
f 4. The richest or best part of anything. Ohs. 
cxooo Ags. Ps. lxxx[i]. 17 Of fmtriysse hwaetes. ^3300 
E. E. Psalter 14 And with fattnes of whete filled k« 
wele. ,3644 G. Plattes jn Hartlib Legacy 176 Cities, 
which, .devoured the fatness of the whole Kingdom. 3665 
Dryden Ind. Emperor i. ii. Those ghostly kings would . <i 
all the Fatness of my Land devour. 

Fattable (fse*tab’l), T?. rare. In 9 fatablo. 
[f. Fat 57 . -f -able.] Capable of being fatted. 

x8s9 Kingsley Misc. IL 145 Pigs being as greedy and 
fatable under Free-trade, .as they were under Protection. ; 

Fatted (fse’ted), ///. flf. Somewhat [r. 

Fat h. -h -ed 1 .] In senses of the vb. ; now only, 
Fattened. 

\To kill tiu fatted calf i proverbially used with reference 
toLukexvil 

1552 Huloet, Fatted or dressed with fatte, adipaius^ a;, ufft. 

BhWs.T Alv. F ais A fatted hogge, saginatus porcus. 
36x3 Bible 3 Kings iv. 23 Beside.. fallow Deere, and fatted 
foule. 3647 Cowley Mistress^ The Welcome iy Go^ let the 
fatted Calf be kill’d. 1660 Hexham, Gemest landiy Dunged 
or Fatted land. *723 Bopb Qdyss. ix. 49 The fatted 
sheep. 3870 Bryant I. 11. 54 Agamemnon Offered 
a fatted ox of five years old, . 3875 Jowett Plato (ed, a) 
III. 53 Pictures of the lean dogs and the fatted sheep. 

Fatten (fset’n), zt. [f. Fat <af. + -en 5.] , 

1. trans. To make fat or plump. . Also to fatten 
up. Usually : To feed (animals) for market, make 
fit to kill. Const, on. * 

355a Huloet, Fatten or make fatte, crasso, 1622 Mas- 
singer Virg, Mart. 11. i, You snatch the meat out of 
the prisoner’s mouth, To fatten harlots. 1632 Lithgow 
Trav. III. 95 Wandring Laton .. In spight of Juno, fatned 
with Joves halme. 37/^5 tr, Columellals Husk vm. i. Such 
fowls as are shut up in coops, and fattened. 3777 Mao. 
D’Arblay Early Diary (1889) II. 284 His legs, .have been 
fattened up by the gout. 1849 Cobden beeches 3 His 
idea seems to be that men in time of peace were only 
being fattened up for a speedy slaughter. 3853 Soyer 
Pantroph. 365 To fatten turkeys . . give them mashed 
potatoes [etc.]. 1873 Tristram Ploab viii 148 Myriads of 
larks in combined flocks fattening themselves upon them. 

absol. 3650 Bulwer Antkroponui. 24T All Bodies may be 
made lean ; but it is impossible to fatten, where, etc. 

b. Said of the food. 

c 3590 Greene Fr. Bacon x. 59 Whose battling pastures 
fatten all my flockes. 3665 Sir T. Herbert Treat, (3677) 
am Wine and Music fattens them [Persian women}. 3781 
Gibbon D eel. Sr F. III. 233 The forests of Lucania, whose 
acorns fattened large droves of wild bogs. 3834 B rit. Hush. 
III. xiU, 59 The same food is given, - to fatten cows or oxen. 

c. transf. and fig. To fatten mto : to bring 
into a certain state by pampering {rarP). To 
fatten out ; to drive out by fattening. 

3566 Brant Hot, Sat. 11. vi, I .. praye him . . to fatten 
all I haue, excepte my witte alone. 3634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. (1638) 235 Choosing rather to fatten themselves by 
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a contented Notion, than "by curious inquisition to perplex 
their other recreations. 17^: C Task iv. 504 I‘he 

excise is fattened with the rich result Of all. this not. *840 
Arnold Let in Stanley XC/ 5 f <1881) II; ix. 163 It is then 
quite too late to try to fatten them [men] Into obedience. 
3848 Lowf.ll Bt£l(m P. Poems 1890 11 . 36 John Bull has 
suffered the idea of the Invisible to be very much fattened 
out of him. 

2. intr. To grow or become fat. Const. '\in^ 
m. + Of a letter type : To become thicker. Obs. 

3676 iS.oxovi Print Lett 49 The Belly fattens downwards. 
3693 Dryden Juvenal aro The good Old man and 
Thrifty Husewife spent Their Bays in Peace, and Fatten'd 
with Content, xjtz Granville Poems 100 Tygers and Woves 
shall in the Ocean breed, The Whale and Dolphin fatten on 
the Mead. 17^ E. HxvvrooD Fetkale Spectator (iy4?i) 111 , 
13a They . . rejoice and fatten in the Wood of slaughtered 
millions, in IVorld No. 113 rtz, I therefore propo.se 
to you that, .we .severally endeavour, .you to fatten, and I to 
waste. 1790-18x1 CooMBE Devil upon Two Sticks (i8i7)_ III. 
271 After having, for some years, fattened in the ruin of 
others, he was at length ruined himself. 1813 Shellev Q, 
Mcd> 3 , 373 The meanest worm That . . fattens on the dead. 
1854 yrnl.P, Agric.Soc. XV. 1.232 The ewes readily fatten, 
h.fg. 

3638 Baker tr. BahaPs Lett. II, 13 Methinkes . . shee 
fattens and grows gracefull with these prayses you give her. 
x^i-a Hume Hist, Eng. (1806) IV. Ivii. 357 Such persons, 
who fatten on the calamities of their country. 1813 Shelley 
Q. Mob in. 108 Those gilded flies That,^ ba.sking in the 
sunshine of a court, Fatten on its corruption t 1867 Free-* 
MAN Norm, Coup (1876) I, v, «8 Foreigners who., were to 
fatten on English estates and honours. 

3. irans. To enrich (the soil) with mitritions or 
stimulating elements ; to fertilize. 

x 5^3 Fulke Meteors ( 1 ^ 4 , 6 ) 50 The river Nilus, whose 
overflowings doe marveylously fatten the earth, 1583 
^TVBBmAftatAbus.iu {1882) 44 They are not ignorant also 
. .what kind of dung is best to fatten the same againe. 1607 
Dryden P'irg. Seo^. 1. 661 Just Heav'n thought good To 
fatten twice those Fields with Roman blood. 1709 Swift 
Merlin’s Prophecy^ One kind of stuff used to fatten land 
is called Marie. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (iSdsl 190 
Genuine philanthropy, whichjlike the olive tree . . fattens 
not exhausts the soil from which it sprang. 

iransf. andj^^. 1697 Dryden yuvena .1 Sat. ni. 112 Ob- 
scene Orontes . . fattens Italy with foreign Whores. 1707 
Curios, in. Hush. ^ Card. 259 How efficacious Water is, 
when it has been fatten'd and heated by Dung. 184a 
Tennyson Golden Year 34 Wealth ♦, shall slowly melt In 
many streams to fatten lower lands. 

Fattened (fse-t’nd), ///. /?. [f. prec, + -EDT] 
That has been made fat. 

1613-^ W. Browne Brit Past. 11. i. 92 Full of well-fleecM 
Flockes and fatned Droves, 1725 Pope Odyss. iv. 318 Where 
prolific Nile With various simples clothes the fattened soil. 
xSya Yeats Techn. Hist Co»me, 6 z Fattened hogs of five 
years old are mentioned by Homer. 

Fattexier (f^T^nar), [f. as prec.+-EEb] a. 
One who or that which makes fat. b. One that 
grows fat, c. With adj. : An animal that fattens 
(early, late, slowly, etc.). 

161X CoTGR., Graissier, .a. Grasler, or fattener of cattell. 
a 1735 Arbuthnot Mart Scridt (1742) 14 The wind was at 
West; a wind on which that great Philosopher bestowed 
the Encomiums of Fatner of the earth [etc.]. 18x7 T. I>. 
Peacock Melincourt xl, Fattenexs on public spoil. 1853 
ymt R, Agric. Soc, XIII. 1. 193 Their character as rapid 
and early fatteners. 1884 W. W ren \nPaU Mall G, 14 _May 
ij/x There is a difference between crammers and chicken 
fetteners. 

Fattening (fae-t’nii)), vhL sb. [f. as prec.+ 
-ING 1 .] The process of making fat or becoming 
fat. Also the action of thickening (a type). 

1614 Markham Cheap Hmb, vn. xxL (i6d8) 124 Peacocks 
being.. sel dome ..eaten, it mattereth not much for their 
fatning. 1623-6 Cockeram ii, A Fattening .. 

1^6 Moxon Print Lett 32 The Fatning is made by setting 
off 5 on either side the Centre 1846 J. Baxter Libr, 
Pract Agrie. (ed. 4) II. 114 Nothing contributes more to 
expedite the fattening of cattle, than moderate warmth. 

Fattening (fse-fnig), ///. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ING^.] That fattens, a. That makes fat* b. 
That grows fat 

a. 1697 Dryden Firg. Georg, 1. 119 load with fat’ning 
Dung thy fallow Ground. 1866 B., Taylor Poemsy Memda- 
nim 255 Fed by fattening rains. 1876 Foster Phys. n. v. 
(1879) 395 Sugar or starch, .is always a large constituent of 
ordinary fattening foods. 

b. Dryden Virg. Past vi. 6 Apollo, .bade me feed 
My fatning Flocks. 1790-18x1 Coombe Devil upon Two 
Sticks 185 An occasional sermon for the service of 
fattening ignorance, or idle opulence. 1804 Earl Lau derd. 
Publ. WeMth (1819) 178 Cattle and sheep of a peculiar 
fattening kind. 

Fatter (fse-tai), sb, [f. Fat v, + -eeI.] a. 
One who makes fat. f Said also of the food. 
+ b. With adj. prefixed : An animal that grows 
fat (quickly, etc.). Also + fatter up. 

152^ Paynel Salerne’s Regim. Gij, Grene chese .. is a 
nourisher and a fatter. 1671 H. M. tr, Brasm. Colhq. 71 
This Hen . . hath . . had a niggardly fatter of her up. x8o6 
W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. IV. 83 Where food is plentiful the 
Java hog is the quickest fatter. x88a Athefimum 26 Aug. 
271/2 Those who. .buy up lean chickens for the fatter’s coop. 

Fattily (fe-tili), adv. [f. Fatty fl, + -LYi^.] 
As by a morbid deposition of fat. Only in fattily- 
degenerated. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex, s v. Heart degeneration ofy fatty^ 
The fattily-degenerated heart is often enlarged and dilated. 

Fattiness (fjeTinesu [f. Fatty + -NESS.] The 
quality or condition of being fatty. 

*S7» J* Jones Bathes of Bath 11. 14 b, Some man will 


saye..that fattines is not in all Wfaters. 1574 Newton 
Health Mag. ■. 26 Fattinesse^ in meate. 1603 Holland Plu- 
tarch’s Mor, 650 Even salt it selfe hath a certeine fattinesse 
and unctuosity in it. 1638 tr. Bacon's Nat H ist. n. 40 We 
are to come next to the oleosity or fattiness of them. 1870 
A. W. Ward tr, CurtitiP Hist. Greece 1 . 1. i. 29 Excessive 
fleshiness and fattiness of body were equally rare, 
f b. concr. Grease. Obs. 

x6oi Holland Pliny II. 308 The sweat or fattinesse of 
vnwashed wooll. 

Fatting (fae'tiq), sb. [f. Fat «'. + -i 2 fGb] 
1. The action or process of making (an animal or 
person) fat, 

XS77 F. Googe Heresbach’s Husb.iv. (1586) 165 b, M. Ati- 
fidius Surco, who first beganne the fatting of this Foule. 
i68x W. Robertson Phrased. Gen. (1693) 668 He is 
a mere glutton, born for the fatting of his belly. 1792 
Trans. Soc. Encourag. Arts fed. 2) III. 45 ['fhey] gained, 
the first three weeks of fatting, two pounds and a quarter 
each per diem. 

1 2. The process of growing or becoming fat. 

1594 Shaks. Rick. Illy 1* iii* 314 Clarence . . is well re- 
payed: He is frank'd vp to fatting for his pnines. 1650 
Bulwer Anthropomet. 24a Three causes . . which impede 
the fatting of Man. 1772 Atm. Reg, 106/1 The fatting in 
the valuable parts of the body. 

3. The process of enriching (land) or making (it) 
fertile or fruitful. 

x6oo SuRFLET CoHutrie Parme 1. xv. 93 The dung put 
aside for the fatting of the medowes. ^ a 1617 Hieron iVks. 
II, 464 Salt, .is very good for the fatting of the earth. 

4. aitrib..^ as fatting-housey a place in which to fat 
animals ; fatting-landy land suitable for fatting 
animals ; faiting- stocky stock for fitting. 

1580 Baret Alv. Y 214 A fatting-house, saginarium. 
avjzz Lisle Husb. ix’j^a) 251 It is best to have the sides of 
the fatting-house open. 1834 Brit. Hush. II. 490 The value 
of fatting land being different. x86i Times 27 Sept., The 
requisite fatting stock. 

Fatting' (faetiq), ppl. a, [f. as prec. + -ING 2 J 
a. That makes fat. b. That is growing or being 
made fat. 

*533 Elvot Casi.Helthe{tsZ 9 ^ 88 a, The diete of fattinge 
thinges dothe nourishe abundantly. ^ x6oa Middleton 
Blurt. Master Constable iv. xi, I’ve fatting knavery in hand. 
1767 A. Young Farmers Lett, People 86 Fed off. .by some 
fatting sheep. 1825 Cobbett Rur. Riaes 458 A stout horse 
will eat much more than a fatting ox, 1863 yml. R. Agrie* 
Soc. 2nd Ser. 1 . 255 We believe in it [the pulper] for the 
young fatting animal. 

Fattisk (fse tij), a. [f. Fat a. + -ish.J a. 
Somewhat fat; fairly supplied with fat +b. 
Somewhat greasy or unctuous. Obs, 
a- c 1369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 954 She had. .armes 
ever lith, Fattish, fleshy, nat great therewith. 1577 B. 
Googb* HeresbacDs Hush, iv, i6i For fatting, the best are 
those [poultry] that have the skinnesof theyr neelces thicke 
and faltysh. 1668 Culpepper & Cole BarthoL Anai. m. 
ix. 149 In the Lobe it is so mingled with Flesh, that it 
becomes.. fattish, fleshy and spungy. 1815 J. W, Croker 
in Croker Papers (i 8 S^ 1 . iii. 65 Talleyrand., is fattish for 
a Frenchman, 1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt (1865) IV, 11. iii. 
58 The jolly Ambassador. . Camas, a fattish man. 

b. 1^ Fleming Virg. Georg, ni. 51 Pitch of trees on 
Ida hill, and fattish wax with grease. i6ro W. Folkingham 
Art of Survey i. x. 32 Clay mixed with a viscous and 
fattish Earth. 1671 J, Webster Metallogr. xiii. 216 Thin 
plates of white silver in a fattish stone. 1726 Leoni tr. 
Alberti s Arckit I. iii. 49a, The fattish sort [of mortar] is 
more tenacious than the lean. 

Hence Pa'ttislmess, the quality of being fattish. 
1662 H. Stubbe Ind. Nectar iii. 28 The body of the water 
, . did shine with a visible Fattishnesse. 

Fattrels (fsetrelz), sb. pi. Sc. [ad. Y.fatraille 
Urash, trumpery, things of no value ^ (Cotgr.).] 
Ribbon-ends. 

1786 Burns To a Louse 20 Now baud you there, yeVe 
out o’ sight, Below the fatt’rils, snug and tight. 1788 E. 
PiCKEN Poems Gloss. 231 Faiirelsy ribbomends, &c. 

Fatty (fse ti), a. [f. Fat + -Y i.] 

1. Resembling fat, of the nature of fat, unctuous, 
oleaginous, greasy. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. Ixxiv. (1495) 577 Yf 
a stone is not fatty it woll all to fall by maystry 01 drynesse. 
*563 Fulke Meteors (1640) 64 b, These liquors concreat, 
that he moist and not fatty. 1616 Surflet & Markh. 
Country Farme 548 The bread which is made thereof is 
. .fattie, slymie, heauie. 1731 Arbuthnot Aliments vi. 194 
Spirit of Nitre will turn Oil of Olives into a sort of fatty Sub- 
stance, 1851 Carpenter Man. Phys* (ed. 2) i6o The fatty 
matters must be received back into the blood. 1879 Cassell’s 
Techn. Educ. IH. 398 The fatty ink employed, 
t b. Besmeared with fat ; greasy. Obs* rarc'"'^. 
x$jz Huloet (ed. Higgins) s.v. The boye handled 
the hot with his fatty [zwnfw] fistes. 

1 2. Of animals, their limbs : Full of fat, plump, 
well-fed. Of a leaf : Full of sap ; juicy. Obs. 

1352 Huloet, Fatte or Fattye, adeps. 15^ Fleming 
Virg. Bucol. VI. 16 A shepheard it behooues To feed bis 
fattie sheepe. x6oi Holland jP/i-wy* II, 216 The leaues be 
whiter and fattier. 

3, Full of fertilizing matter. Of soil : Fat, rich. 
1590 Spenser. F. Q. i. i. 21 As when old father Nilus gins 

to swell. .His fattie waves doe fertile slime outwell, 1855 
Singleton Virgil I, 113 For fatty lands These fit, for 
lighter those. 

4. Consisting of or containing fat ; adipose. 

16x5 Crooke Body of Man Vi. v. 353 The fatty veine called 

Adiposa. 1804 Abernethy Surg. Obs. 30, I have known 
several fatty tumours growingat tne same time. 1861 H ume 
tr. Moquin-Tandon n. r. 41 Fatty or Adipose Tissue 
consists of vesicles . . filled with an oily fluid. 1884 Syd, 


Soc. Lex. y Fatty ligament, a synonym of the Mucous liga- 
ment of the knee-ioint. Fatty membrane, the subcutaneous 
areolar tissue which contains the fat. A Fatty tumour is 
a mass of soft yellow fat, generally enclosed in a . . thin 
fibrous capsule. 

6 . Marked by morbid deposition of fat, tending 
to the production of fat, esp. in fatty degeneration 
(see quot. ). fatty heart or kidney ~ fatty degenera- 
tion of the heart or kidney. 

1866 A. Flint Princ. Med. (x88o) 53 In fatty infiltration 
of a cell, the protoplasm is displaced by tfie fat. 1877 
Roberts Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) II. 52 Fatty Degeneration 
is sometimes a part of a general tendency to fatty changes. 
1884 Soc. Lex.y Fatty degeneration, that condition in 
which a part or the whole of any ti,s.sue or organ is replaced 
by fat. 1886 Pall Mall G. 16 Aug. 14/1 He . . dies within 
a few years from inertia or fatty heart. 

6 . Fatty oil : « fixed oil. Fatty acid ; fatty acid 
series', see qnot. 

1831 J. Davies Manual Mai. Med. 364 Catapucia Oil ,, 
a fatty oil, extracted from the seeds of the Euphorbia 
Itithyris, Lin. 1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem, L 616 Fatty 
acids or Soap acids. 1868 Hoblyn Did. Terms Med. 
(ed. g\ Fatty Acids, a group of acids extracted from fats 
and fixed oils in the process of saponification. The faity 
acid series is a term synonymous with the acetic series of 
acids, 1878 Huxley Pkysiogr. xig Its fatty acids form 
insoluble salts with the lime. 

tFatuant, <2. Obs.rare'~^. fatimni-eniy 

pr. pple. of fatuari : see Fatuate Behaving 
fatuously, foolish, silly. 

1641 D. Hollis in Rushw. Hist, Coll. m. (1692) I. 316 
A Sorrow not womanish and fatuant, but accompanied with 
Indignation, and vigorous magnanimous Re.solution. 

T Fa'tuate, Obs. [z^.h.fatudi-m,d^z. 
pple. of fahidri : see next.] Used as equivalent 
to the later Fatuated. 

x6ox B. JoNSON Poetaster v. iii, Crisp. — O—oblatrant — 
furibund — fatuate—.strenuous. 1678 R. R[ussell] Geber 
11. I. II. iii. 47 Their heads are fatuate and void of Humane 
Reason. 

Fataate (fa 3 ‘ti 2 ?<?it), v. arch. [f. h, fahidt- 
ppl. stem of fatuari to talk foolishly, f. fattius 
foolish.] intr. To become silly, to act foolishly. 
Hence ra-toated ppl a., rendered fatuous. 

1656-81 Blount Glossogr., Fatuate, to play the fool, 
x<^2-i7o 8 in Coles. 1721-1800 in Bailey. iS^S Blackw. 
Mag. LXIV. .^64 Full-grown infant pumpkins, fatuated, 
empty of anything solid or digestible. 

Fatxdsm (fseTi^J^iz’m). [ad. F. fatuisme, f. L. 
faiu-iis : see Fatuous and -ism.] » Fatuity 2. 

1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

FatuitoxiS (fatiwdt^s), a. [f. L. fatuiGas (see 
Fatuity) + -ous.] Characterized by fatuity. 

<*1734 North Lives II, 129 The extremity of fatuitous 
madnes.s. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley xxix. 427 , 1 may be the 
most fatuitous . . of men. 1869 Ruskin Queen of Air \. ^g 
In proportion to the degree in which we become narrow in 
the. .conception of our passions, .their expression by musical 
sound becomes broken, fatuitous, and at last impossible. 
Hence Fatu'itousness. *727 in Bailey voi, II. 
Fatuity (iatiz7-iti), [yd^.’^.fatuiU^ Yx.fatuitat, 
ad. L. faiuitdtemy i. faittus foolish.] 

1. Folly, silliness, stupidity. Now chiefly (? after 
2) in stronger sense: Crass stupidity, * idiotic’ 
folly ; mental blindness caused by * infatuation’. 

The F. word, being a.ssociated with its etymological cog- 
nate fat fop, has usually the sense of ‘conceited why, silly 
affectation^; this sense, if it occurs in Eng., is only 
a Gallicism. 

1648 Eikon Bas. v, 28 It had argued . . extream fatuitie of 
minde in Mee, so far to binde My own hands at their request. 
x66o Waterhouse Arjns 4- Arm. 53^ They descend to the 
fatuity of bringing wild bea.sts into their Goqs and Emperours 
places. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian xxiii. (1824) 660 He 
confounded delicacy of feeling with fatuity of mind. 18x2 

H. & J. Smith Ref. Addr. x. (1873) 93 The applause of 
unintellectual fatuity, 1859 Thackeray Virgin. Ixxxv, 
O strange fatuity of youth I 1878 Lecky Eng. in x8th C. 

I. i. 10 Attacked with a strange fatuity the very Church on 
whose teaching the monarchical enthusiasm mainly rested. 

b. Something fatuous ; that which is fatuous. 
1538 Bale Thre Lames 13S6 In vayne worshyp they 
teachynge mennys fatuyte. *887 F. Haix in Nation iN . Y .) 
XLIV, 141/2 Star-gazing . . and kindred futilities and fatui- 
ties. 

2. Idiocy, mental imbecility, dementia. Now rare. 

1621-51 Burton Anat, Mel. i. i. in. iii. 34 If. .the animal 

spirits are.. cold, [follows] fatuity and sottishnes.s. a%6'y6 
Hale Hist, Placit. Cor, (1736) I. iv. 29 Ideocy or fatuity 
d nativitaie. 1707 Floyer Physic. Pnlse-Watck 93 The 
Ancients imputed Fatuity to the Refrigeration of the Head. 
1748 Hartley Ohserv. Man i. iii. 391 A species of Madness ; 
as Fatui^ or Idiotism is. 1779 Johnson Lett. Mrs. Thrale 
6 Apr., Death is dreadful, and fatuity is more dreadful. 
1797 M, Baillie Morb. A nat. (1807) 434 He has met with 
this appearance in cases of fatuity. 1884 in Syd, Soc. Lex, 
tFatuO’Sity. Obs, rarer^K [as if f. L. ^fatuds- 
usy i. fatuus Fatuous + -ity.] « Fatuity. 

i68x Glanvill Sadducismus 1. 90 Which opinion . . is stifl 9 iy 
held . . not without some Fatuosity and Superciliousness. 

Fatuous (fse-ti^/os), a, [f. L. fatu-us foolish, 
silly, insipid + -0US.] 

1. Of persons, their actions, feelings, utterances, 
i etc. : Foolish, vacantly silly, stupid, besotted. 

! X633 Struther True Happines 20 Mathematicians are 

; fatuous, 1652 Gaule Magastrom. 162 What fatuous thing 
is Fate. 1665 Glanvill Seeps. ScL xiii. 73 We pity, or 
laugh at those fatuous extravagants. 1844 Lever T. Burke 
ix, A fatuous, stupid indifference to everything. 1864 H. 
Ainsworth John Law i. iv, The veteran courtier, fatuous 
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as he was, was not duped by professions of regard, 1877 
Morlev Crit, Misc, Ser. n, 277 The fatuous commonplaces 
of a philosophic optimism. *878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 
33 Roman Senate, m their fatuous disregard for intellect. 

2 . That is in a state of dementia or imbecility ; 
idiotic, lilovf rare Q'm. m Sc, Laiij. 

Erskine Inst, Law Sc&t. i. vli. § 48. X39 Fatuous 
persons, called also^ idiots, .who are entirely deprived of tlje 
faculty of reason and have an uniform stupidity and in- 
attention in their manner and childishness in their speech. 
284a M'Glashan Sheriff Caurts Process § 441 When a fa- 
tuous or furious person has been cognosced. 1868 Aci 
ji-2 Viet c. loo § roi Such person shall be deemed insane 
if he be furious or fatuous. 

3 . Fatuous fire : »= Ignis fatuus. So fatuous 
lights vapoury etc. 

i66x A, Brome Epist.y Feto YeaPs Gifty Those fatuous 
Vapors, whose false light Purblmds the World. <ai668 
(see Fatuus]. 2839 Eailev Festus xxxU. (1848) 354 The 
fatuous fire Of man's weak j udgment. 1837-8 Sears A than, 
iv, 31 A fatuous light that shall lead him astray. 

f 4 . In Lat. sense. Tasteless, insipid, vapid. 

2608 D. T. Ess, Pot. 4 - Mor, 8 b, Truth and Knowledge. . 
where- with whatsoever is not seasoned, is fatuous and un- 
savpurie, 2634 Devotions 25 Instantly the tast is 

insipid and fatuous. 

Hence ra*tuously adv.y in a fatuous manner ; 
ratuonsness, the quality or fact of being fatuous ; 
imbecility, stupidity. 

1876 J. Weiss Wity Hum, 4 Shahs, v. 154 The fair maid 
[Ophelia] who must be the tenant of this grave so fatuously 
dug. 1882 Miss Braddon Mnt Eoj}fat i, Such wild youth.s, 
she told herself, fatuously, generally make the best men. 2874 
Morley Compromise 27 In both orders alike there is 
only too much of this kind of fatuousness. 2884 West- 
morland Gaz. I Nov. 5/1 The. fatuousness of the policy 
. . pursued in South Africa. 

Fa'tutiS. rare-^. Short for Ignis fatutjs. 

a x668 Denham Progr, Learning 160 Thence Fatuus 
fires and Meteors take their birth. 1820 Cottle Expost 
Let. Ld. Byron 165 To.. turn aside Whoe'er may take thy 
fatuus for a guide. 

Fat-witted, a, [f. Fat a. + Wit + -ed 2.] of 
slow wit, dull, ‘ thick-headed \ 

1596 Shaks. X Hen. IV, i. it. 2 Thou art so fat-witted, .that 
thou hast forgotten to demand that truely, which thou 
wouldest truly kno w. 2797 J. Lawrence in Monthly Mag. 
XLVI. 215 Grave and pious, or fat-witted sophisters. 1803 
Syd. Smith Wks. (18^9) I. 62/1 If they are endowed, pro- 
fessors become fat-witted. 1863 Hawthorne Our Old 
Home (1883) I, 374 These .. lawyers, slow-paced and fat- 
witted as they must needs be. 

Faubourg (fd'bwr). Forms: 5 faubourgh, 
fabo(u)r, 6 faubor, (foubour), (fourbourg), 7-8 
fauxburgh, 7-9 fauxbonrg, 9 fauberg, 7- fau- 
bourg. [late mY,. faubourgy fabo{u'r, a. Y, fau- 
bourg. From the 15th c. to the beginning of the 
17th c. the word was more or less naturalized, esp. 
in Scotland ; it is now used only as foreign, with 
Fr. pronunciation or (more frequently) semi- angli- 
cized as f<?'»*bu T, -bu»jg. 

Littrd consldtrsPaubour^y formerly also spelt fauxdourg 
{=* false borough ') to be a corruption of the earUer-recordea 
synonym /orsbourg (t Jbrs ontsidt-¥ bojtrg borough), which 
is the source of some of the Eng. forms given aoove. The 
word fanbourgy faux-bourg, seems not to be known in F. 
before 15th c., but its existence in 1380 is implied by L. 
falsus bur^s in a charter cited by Du Cange. Its origin 
may possibly be found in the MHG. phdlburgere (also 
spelt falborgere\y which according to German scholars 
originally meant ‘burghers of the pale*, i.e. ‘persons 
living outside the city wall but within the palisade ' ; it 
afterwards denoted a special class of non-resident burghers, 
having only partial civic rights. The word occurs fre- 
iiuently in the imperial charters of 13- 14th c., sometimes 
latinized as pkalburgmses \ and a charter of 1365, according 
to a French translation given by Laguille (2727) speaks of 
* des faux bourgeois dits en allemand Pfalbourguers From 
these facts it seems not unlikely that faubourgy/aux-hourgy 
may have been evolved from phalburgemis or its punning 
translation^/sws burgemisy/aux bourgeois.} 

A portion of a town or city, lying outside the 
gates; a suburb. (In Paris the name is^ still re- 
tained by various parts of the city which were 
originally suburbs, but have long been included 
within the walls.) 

2470, 2489 [see Fabor]. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 308 ''4 
The other kepe the cytees the townes the castellys and. the 
faubourghs. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccclxv. 596 
Theyr foreryders went to the faubories of Sence. 2582-8 
Hist. yas. VI (1825I 6 Neir the toun wall and fauxbourg 
thereof. 1608 Ld. Herbert Trav.fr. Pat w in Life (1886) 

g ynotoy You must conceive they’re, .come To Fourbourgs 
t. Germans. 1655 Sir E. Nicholas in N. Papers ^Camden) 
II, 315 My lo. of Buckingham lyes here in these fauxbourgs. 
2739 Gray Jrnl. in Frmtce Wks. 1884 I. 243 A charming 
view, .just before you come to Lyons, of the Fauxbourgs of 
that City. 1830 R. Chambers Life fas. /, 1 . 40 The 
Canongate, one of the fauxbourgs of Edinburgh. ^877 D. 
M. Wallace Russia xxiii. 355 At the further end ot this 
fauberg stood a fortified tower. 

Faucal (fp'kal), a. and sb. [f. L. fauc-es (see 
next) + -AL.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to^ the 
fauces or throat. In phonology applied chiefly 
to certain deep guttural sounds, esp. in the Semitic 
languages. 

x8^ in Webster. 2876 T. Douse Grimfis L. App. A. 
179 Its more usual affinity being for the faucal a. 1883 
l.TAYLoa Alphabet I, iii. § 3. 180 The ‘faucal breaths’ as well 
as the linguals, are characteristic of the Semitic^ languages, 
2884 Syd. Soc. Lex.y Faucaly relating to, or arising m con- 
nection with, the Fauces, 
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B. sb. A faucal sound. ■ ) 

2883 I. Taylor Alphabet. I. in. § 3. 180 *Ayin is the most 
difficult of thefaucals. Ibid. I. m*.§ 3. 181 A., a ‘frica- 

tive faucal was a strongly marked continuous guttural 
sound produced at the back of the palate. 

II Fauces sb.pl. Also 6 faulses. [Latin.] 
See also Faux. 

1 . Anat. The cavity at the back of the mouth, 
from which the larynx and pharynx open out. 

2541 R. CofLAUD Guydon*s Quest. Chimtrg. y lyemaunde. 
Whereof serueth the encla, ana the amygdales and .faulses 
and where are they sette ? 274^6 R. James Introd, Mbuffets 
H ealtEs I mprov. 3 The alimentary Mass . . is thrust tdWard's 
the Fauces. ^ 2805 Med. yml. XIV, 114 Without producing 
much affection of his salivary glands and fauces. 2878 
Habershon Dis, Abdomen (ed. 3) 33 The anterior fauces 
are greatly narrowed. ' . 

transf. x8oo Hurdis Fav, Village 17 E'er he pours into 
the distant deep. Through the wide fauces of yon hiant cliffs. 

2 . a. Hot. The throat of a cal5^x, corolla, etc', 
b. Conch. That portion of the first chamber of a 
shell which can be seen from the aperture. 

1840 Paxton Bot, Dict.y Fauces, the gaping part of 
monopetalous flowers. 

Faucet (fq'set), sb."^ Forms ; 5 faucett, faw- 
cet(t, 5-6 fawset, 6 faucete, -set, (fasset, faul- 
sed, -set), 7 faueit, -sset, 7-8 fosset, (forset), 4- 
fauoet. [a. F. fausset (in sense i) ; of unknown 
etymology.] 

tl. A peg or spigot to stop the vent-hole in a 
cask or in a tap ; a vent-peg. Obs. 

c 1430 Wyclif s yob. xxxii. 19 (MS. V,) Lo ! my wombe is 
as must with out faucet [1388 spigot] ether a ventyng that 
brekith newe vessels. i6x6 SbRFL. & _Markh. CotmUy 
Far7ney To giue it [ayre] when the fosset is halfe out. 263a 
B. JoNsoN Magti. Lady ii. i, With a faucet or peg. 1742 
Compl.' Fam. Piece i. v. 266 Give it Vent ..with a Hole 
made with a Gimblet ; into which put a Peg or Faucet. 

2 . A tap for drawing liquor from a barrel, etc. 
N ow dial, and U.S. 

Formerly more ivYcv spigot and faucet, denoting an old 
form of tap, still used in some parts of England, consisting 
of a straight wooden tube, one end Of which is tapering to be 
drivenintoahole in the barrel, while the other end is closed by 
a peg or screw. The peg or screw when loosened allows the 
liquor to flow out through a hole in the under side of the 
tube. Properly, the spigot seeaxs to have been the tube, and 
the faucet the peg or screw (as still in the Sheffield dialect) ; 
but in some examples the senses are reversed, and each of 
the words has been used for the entire apparatus. In the 
U.S. faucet is now the ordinary word for a tap of any 
kind. 

1400 Morte Arth. 205 Vemage .. In faucetez of fyne 
golde. a 1483 Liber Niger in Housek. Ord. 77 He asketh 
allowaunce for tubbys, treyes, and faucettes. 2468 Poston 
Lett, No. '549 H. 268 For claretts and fawcetts vi d. 2530 
Palsgr. 740/x Our men be to thrustye to tarye tyll their 
drinke be drawen with a faulsed. 2540 Chaloner Erasfnus 
on Folly G iv b, He found© a backe faulset set in his wyne 
vessell. 2630 Randolph Aristippus (1652) 16 Thi Nose 
like a Fausset with the Spicket out. 2729 D'Urfey Pills 
(1872) 1 . 283 In spite of his Spigot and Faucet, The States- 
man must go to old Nick. 2780 Von Troil Iceland 190 
A hole in the rock, which is shut with a spigot and faucet, 
1882 Miss 1 /AFFAN in Macm. Mag. XLIV. 379 This was 
furnished with a half-dozen faucets, which could be turned on 
at will. Sheffeld Gloss., Faucet ya'woodetita)yscteyNr for 

a barrel. 2890 Harpers Mag. Apr, 751 The dripping of the 
water from the faucet in the sink sounded sharp and distinct. 
fg. 2568 T. Howell u 4 rA Amitie Aij, To Lady I'albot, 
It is. more commendable to leame to suppresse thy tongue, 
then to seeke the fasset to set abroebthe same. 1640 Brome 
Sparagtis Card. in. iv. Wks. 1873 III. In every man 
there are all humours to him that can find their faussets. 
t b. A contemptuous appellation for a tapster. 
1614 B. Jonson Barth. ir. ii, My chayre, you false 
faucet you. Ibui. n. iii, Speake in thy faith of a faucet, 

5. Used as a synonym of Adjutage. 

<*2774 Goldsm. Surv. Expertm.Philos. The 

contrivance of the fosset or ajutage. 

4 . (See quot.) 

2874 Knight Diet. Mech., Faucet, iht enlarged end of 
a pipe to receive the spigot end of the next section. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as faucet-holey -seller* Also 
U.S. faucet-joint (see quot). 

2607 Shaks. Cor, 11. i. 79 Hearing a cause betweene an 
Orendge wife and a Forset-seller. ifi88 R. Holme Armoury 
III. iii. to8/i Tap is the Forset hole made in the head of the 
Barrel to draw the Liquor out. 2874 Knight Diet. Meek., 
Faucet-Jointy x. An expansion-joint for uniting two parts of 
a straight metallic pipe, which is exposed to great variations 
of temperature. 2, One form of breech-loader in which the 
rear of the bore is exposed by the turning of a perforated 
plug. 

t Fau'cet, Fau’set, 0/;^. [Corruption of 
FACiiT.] - Facet. Also applied to a faceted 
stone. Comb, faucet-cut, cut like a facetted stone. 

2684 R. Walker Nat. Exper. 231 Thefausets those 
[diamonds] that are ground of their own Octoedral Figure, 
seldom or never failed. 2685 Lond. Gaz. No. 2028/4 Lost. . 
a little Drap containing one large Stone.. and three little 
Faucets weighing about two Grains and half each, lyxa 
Ibid. 5055/3 The 2 Side-drops faucet-out. 

Faucll, Faugh, (fax), sb. Chiefly Also 
9 north, fauf, fawf, ' A single furrow, out of lea ; 
also the land thus managed, Ang.* (Jam.) ; « 
Fallow sb. 2 and 3. Also attrib. faugh sheep, 
sheep fed on a fallow. 

15.. Scoiish Field in Percy's Folio MS. 1 . 228 On 
the broad hills we busked our standards. And on a faugh 
vs beside. 2642 Best Farm. Bhs, (Surtees) 27 Well 


happed slieepe are the best for an Imrd fangh. Ibid. 
*7 Our faugh sheepe doe not affbrde soe fine a wqolL 
2736 Ramsay^Sc. Priw. (1807) 16 Farmers faugh gar lairds 
laugh. 2792 G. S. Keith m Statist Acc. Scott. II. 535 
Their outfields and fauchs are rated at from 35’. to los. 27^ 
R. Micihe X. 239 The faughs are apart of the outfield 
never dunged. 2876 Whitby Gloss., Fauf, a fallow. 2^3 
Almondhury Gloss, s.v. Fauf, A ‘potato fauf’ is when the 
land is ready for the sets, and also after the crop has been 
taken out. . ; ■. 

t Faucll, Sc. Obs. Also 6 faweb. [From 
the sense app. a variant of Fallow a .^ ; the ab- 
normal form may be due to association^ with 
Fallow of which famh (see next) is the 
normal representative in Sc.] « Fallow a.^ i. 

2523 Douglas viii. i. 74 A linse wattry garmond 

dyd hym vaill, Off colour fauch, [L. glaucoj.^ Ibid. xii. 
Prol. 108 Sum grece, sum gowlis , . Blanchit or brovne, 
fawch fallow mony ane. 

Faueb. (fax)> Chiefly/Sir. Forms : 8 faugh., 

^ north, fauf, 6 fauch. [Northern var. of Fallow 
af \\-OY..'>^fealh-):\ -Fallow 

2513 Douglas JEneis vi. vi. 68 Amang the fauch rispis 
harsk and star. <72565 Lindsay (Pitscottie) Ckron. Scot. 
(1814). 499 It was in ane fauch eard and rid land quhair 
they moved for the tyme. x688 R, Holme Armoury m. 
73/1 Faugh ground, or ground lying Faugh . . the same to 
Fallow. 2722 Ramsay Wks. (1848) III. 5^ He likes best 
To be of good faugh rigg.s possesst. 2876 Mid. Yorksh. 
Gloss. S. V. Fauf ‘A fauf-field ', a fallow-field. 1876 Whitby 
Gloss, s. V. Fatef, To ‘lie fauf* as when the soil is left to 
mellow. 

Faueb, raagb,2». Chiefly 6Vr. Alsodfaucht, 

^ north, foxd. [var. of Fallow.] trans* To fallow 
(ground). 

25. . Aberdeen Reg, (Jam.), Sayand at [ss that] hewald nocht 
eir nor faucht his land sa air in the yeir- 1703 Thoresby 
Let. to Ray 27 Apr. Yorksh. Wds. (E. D. S.), Faugh. 2799 
A. Johnstone in Statist, Acc. Scott. XXI. 159 A part of 
folding ground, enriched by the dung of sheep and of cattle 
. .orfauched (a kind of bastard fallow) and manured by a little 
compost dung; bore three, four or five crops, i8to Cromeic 
Rem. Nifhsdale ^Song iiZBo) Si^y I brawlie can faugh yere 
weel-ploughed lea. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Faugh, 
to fallow, Almondhury Gloss, s.v., They say a man 

is faufing his land when he is cleaning it with no crop 
on it. 

Paticbeon, -ion, -on, var, ff. of Falchion. 
Faucial (iq j’al, -Jal), a. [as if f. L. fauct-, 
fauces (see Fauces) + -al. Cf. Faucal.] a. Of 
or pertaining to the fauces. Of a sound : Pro- 
ceeding from the fauces, b. Hof. Pertaining to 
the fauces or ' throat ’ of a flower. 

2807 Ann. Reg. g32 That hoarse faucial noise before men- 
tioned, 2840 Poe W. Wilson Wks. (1864) I. 423 My rival 
had a weakness in the faucial or guttural organs. 2845 
Lindley Sch. Bot v. (1858) 60 Stamens .. arising from the 
outside of an annular faucial disk. 

Faucitis (fqsai-tis). Hath. [f. Fauo-es + -ms.] 
Inflammation of the fauces, 

2875 H. C. Wooi> Theraf. (1879) 50 In faucitis, the 
strength of the solution [Nitrate of Silver] may vary from 
fifteen to thirty grains. 2884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Faucon(e, -oun, -onet, obs. ff. Falcon, -et. 
Faueylle, obs. form of Fooilb, 

Faud, dial, form of Fold. 

Fandom, obs. Sc. form of Fathom:. 

Fane, obs. form of Fain a. 
tFau*fel(l. Obs. [a. h.mh. \^ff faufel.'\ « Areoa. 
2594 Blundevil v. vi. fed. 7) 54s That Indian tree 

which is called FaufelL 2693 Phil. Trans. XVI 1 . 684 The 
Betel and Faufel (the first of the Pepper, the latter of the 
Palm kind). Ibid. 766 The Indians chew the Leaves instead 
of Betel with the Faufel or Arequa. 2755 Johnson, Faufel, 
the fruit of a species of the palm-tree. And in later 
Diets. 

Faugb (f§). int. Also 6 fab, 6-7 fob, 7 
fough. An exclamation of abhorrence or disgust, 
xs4aUDALL tv. Erasm. Apoph. 320 b, Ally' coumpaignie 
. .crying fob at suche a shameful! lye. c 2597 Nashe Let 
in Grosart Wks. I, Introd, 64 Haa I beene of his [Sir J, 
Harrington's] consayloj he shold have sett for the mott, or 
word before it Ajax}, Fah ! 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's 
Rev. III. ii^ Fough, he smells all lamp-oyle. a 1679 Ld.Orrery 
IV, Faugh, What an unsavory Smell assaults my 
Nose I ^ 2680 Hickeringill Hist Whiggism, Wks. 1716 
I. 108 Fob 1 no more of them. 1700 Farquhar Constant 
Coup leu ii, Faugh, the nauseous fellow I he stinks of poverty 
already. 283a W. Irving A lhambra I. 291 * A monkey I 
faugh I . . I hate the nauseous animal 2864 Thackeray 
D. Duval vii, Faugh I the wicked little beast t 

Fangb, var, of Fauch. 

Fan^t, fanht(e, obs. ff. fought ; see Fight v. 
Faugbter, dial. f. of Falter v.^ 

Fanghter, var. of Faulteb sb. Ohs., a defaulter. 
Fanghty, obs. form of Faulty, 

Fanhn, obs. form of Fawn v. 

Fanjasite (f^*5as3it). Min. [Named after 
Fauf as de Saint- Fond, French geologist : see-iTB.] 
1844 Dana Min. 524 Faujasite occurs in square octahe- 
drons. 1863-73 Watts Diet. Chem. II. 6x7 Faujasite, 
a silicate occurring, together with black augite in the man- 
delstein of the Kaiserstuhl in Baden. 

Fauld, Sc. and dial, form of Fold. 

Fauld (ipld). Min. [YQxh..^ fauld, Sc. var. of 
Fold.] (See quot.) 

2874 Knight Diet Meek. I. 827/2 Fauld, the tyrnp-arch 
or working arch of a furnace. 2881 in Raymond Min. Gl. 

Faul(©, obs. form of Fall. 



FAULT. 


FAULT. 


Fa'Ult fflt), sk Forms : s-7 (S, 9 dial') ’ 
&at(e, (5 fauute, 4-6 fa^(e, 5~7 fait, 

]taulte, 5- fault. ' [ME. fautie, a. O'E, /ante. , fern, 
(also faui = Pr., Sp., Pg., It, /dE//a:— 

popular Eat. *falHia, a failing, coming short, f. 
'*faUih 4 <Sf popular Lat, pa, pple. di fal&£X see 
P'ailza. \ 

The earliest recorded spelling in ErA^faute ; the etymo- 
logical I was inserted by some writers in is-j7th_c., and this 
example was followed in Eng. (our first certain instance 
being in the MSS. of Barbour written, in ; from 17th 

c. tbe standard spelling has hetnjkuU, hut ra Pope and 
Swift it rimes with tfiougM^ wrmj^hi^ and Johnson 1755 
says that in conversation the I is generally suppressed. In 
many dialects the proaun elation is still (fgt). ] 
f 1, Deficieacy, lack, scarcity, want ^ (something 
specified), tare Ex fk Also used absoL QE/Xi want) 

* want of food or necessaries, Ohs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 4504 (Cott,) Man hat . . thorn his welth, 
ha fautes ffelis, Ihid, 5385 (Cott.) Faut o bred was in pat 
tide, 1340-70 ..4 &jr. f JDind. 303, & whan we faren to 
fed we hade no faute. 1375 Barbour Bntce ix. 318 [He] 
has the castell tan, Throu Alt of vach. c *450 Henryson 
Mor. Fab. 60 The Fowles faire for fait they fell off feete. 
c xa^ Sh Cuthbert (Surtees) 7628 He fande faute of honeste. 
54. . Pol ReL L. Poems (1866) 95 The pore, for faute late 
hem not spylle f 1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. I, cHx. 193 They 
had gret faut in their boost of vltayle. 1391 Conijigsby 
Siege of Rouen in Camden Misc. (1847) I. 30 You would 
have thoughte there had bene noe fauke of men. 

•fb. The amount deficient (in an account)* Ohs. 
*665 Pepys Diary ao Mar., He. .is ready to lay down in 
ready money the fault of his account. 

fc. For {the) fault of', in default ofj in the 
absence of; through deficiency or want of. Obs. ^ 
CX290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 397/154 His fon hauej? moch of his 
lond for j>e faute ofpe y-nome. c 1330 Artk. 4 Merl. 7834 | 
Ded me weren leuer by Ihesus Than he starf for faut of ous. 
4:1386 Chaucer SoWs T. 435 She swouned..for faute of 
blood, e 1420 Pamd. on Hush. tv. 6 gg For faute of that 
gete other thinges goode. 1480 Duty JVilis iiSso^ 56 For 
the favte of sweehe issue the remandyre therof to the next 
heyre. tfiSstCn. Berners Bk.M. AureLit^ef) N iij, 
Rome is fairen..not for faute of money and armes. 1 SS ^7 
Shaks, 2 Hen, /K, 11. ii, 45 One it pleases me, for fault of 
ai better, to call niy friend, xiizo Frier Rush 30 His Masters 
shoone . - for faut of greasing . . were very hard . x68s Graciatt^s 
Courtiers Orac. 221 Seriousness is wanting, for fault of 
■which great qualities have no lustre in them. ^ 1794 Burns 
Cane is the dajfy Well ne’er stray for faute o’ light. 

•f 2. Default, failing, neglect. Without (any) fault 
( as Fr. sans faute) : without fail ; hence, for a 
certainty. Cf. FailjAi. Obs. 

<rx325 Coer de L. 1214 Thou schalt .. have., folk inowe 
with thee; In us schall no fawte bee. 1380 in Eng. Gilds 
(1870) 34 Whoso, .be noutbe )?ere. .heschafpaie a pound of 
wax for is faute. c 1477 Caxton 45 b, If ye wole telle 
me your name with out any faute, I shal telle yow myn also. 
cx4^ — Sonnes ofAynion ix. 215 Now shall they be 
honged to morowe wythoute fawte. C1500 Melusine 318 
My swete loue.. there shal be no fawte of it 1502 Busy 
Wills (Camden) 92 For fawte of thithing and offryng nectly- 
gentlyforgotyniy s. iiij d. 1^3 Ln. Berners I. xviii, 
S2 Your ennemies. .be within ui. myle of you. .ther shall ye 
fyndethem without faulte. 1587 Mascall G<yvi. Cattle (1627) 
182 They are bred by euili meate, and fault of drinldng good 
water. 

3 . A defect, imperfection, btameable quality or 
feature, a. in moral character. (Expressing a 
milder censure than vice.') . 

1377 Langl. P. PL B, XI. 209 Ne vnder-nym nouste foule 
for IS none with-oute faute, 4:1400 AfoL Loll, 100 We are 
not so sikir {at we be wij> out faut, error, and vnknnning. 

1 142a Chron. Filed. 1226 In me fforsothe no fau3t [jer nys. 
1587 Mirr. Mag., Porrex vii, Can I excuse my selfe 
deuoide of faut. 1642 Fuller Holy 4 Prof, St, iv, xiv. 
308 That godly King.. had some defects, but few faults. 
1784 Franklin Autobiog. Wks. 1840 I. 113 A benevolent 
man should allow a few faults in himself. 1785 Burns 
Epist. to y. Lapraik xvii, There’s ae wee faut they whiles 
lay to me, I like the lasses, a 1846 Landor Imag. Conv. Wks. 
1846 I. 464 Great men too often have greater faults than 
little men can find room for. 1857 Livingstone Trav. ii. 44 
His independence and love of theEnglish were his only faults. 

b. in physical or intellectual constitution, ap- 
pearance, structure, workmanship, etc. 

c 1320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 120 The fairest man . . Withouten 
faute fra heid to fote. 1538 Starkey Englasid 11. i. 26 The 
commyn fautys and mysordurys of the same, 1399 Min- 
SHEU Dial. Sp. ^ Eng. (1623) 57 The women generally . . 
have three faults, .litle eies, great mouthes, and not very 
smooth skin. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. ii. xvii. 86 Bo not 
see . .any fault, in the administration of their common busi- 
nesse. 1675 Villiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Ess. Poetry 74 Where 
can one [song] be seen without a fault? 1713 Swift Cademes 
^ Vaotessa 603 She own’d the wandering of her thoughts. But 
he must answer for her faults. 1884 tr. Lotze's Logic 197 
An essential fault of the Pythagorean theory. 

e. In phrase To a fault (qualifying an adj.) : to 
such an extent that it becomes a fault ; excessively, 
extremely. 

175a Scots Mag. XV. 41/1 This was good-natur’d to 
a fault, X762 Goldsm. Nash Wks. 1881 IV. 89 She was. . 
generous to a fault. 2849 B. G. Mitchell Battle Summer 
(1852) 140 His dress is plain to a fault. 

a. Comm. With all fazilts (now sometimes ab- 
breviated ' A.F.’ or * Job A.F.'’) : with all defects, 
i.e. the seller will not be answerable for them. 

1716 Lond. Gaz. N 0.5400/4 To be taken away with all Faults. 
t 4 . An unsound or damaged place; a daw, 
crack ; Mil. a gap in the ranks. Ohs. 

15x4 Barclay Cyt. ^ Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 9 Stoppe 
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all the holes where thou can fautes se. zS9$ Shaks. fohrt 
IV. ii. 33 Patches set vpon a little breach Biscredite more 
in hiding of the fault. 1609 C. Butler Fesse. Mon. 111, (1623) 

G iij. First, lift vp the stalls . . then setting them downe 
againe. .mend all orackes and faults about them. 2698 Sir 
T. Morgan Progr. in France in Select. Ha^-l, Mtsc. ft’jgyi 
388 Major Morgan, observing the enemy mending faults, 
and opening the intervals of the foot, to bring horse in. 

5 . Something wrongly done. Phrase, To cotnmtt 
(rarely doy snaked a fault, a. In moral sense : A 
dereliction of duty; a misdeed, transgression, 
offence. Also occas. Delinquency in general, 
‘sometiiing wrong*. 

13 .. E. B. A Bit. P. B. 277 For fele fautex maw a freke 
forlete his blysse. a 2450 JCnt. de la Tour (1868,1 66 F oito 
dense her of .sertaine fauutes that she had done. 1514 
Barciay Cyt. «§• uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 3 Faustus..To 
them imputynge grete fautes. 1550 Crowley Last Trump 
753 Winke not at fakes. i6xx Bible Gen. xli. 9, I doe 
remember my faults this day. 1748 Butler Ses^n,^ Wks. 
1874 II. 310 Bistresses, .brought upon persons by their own 
faults, a 1853 Robertson Serm. Ser. nr. xvii. 219 A rest- 
less, undefinable sense of fault. 1^5 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
III. 250 A fault which is most serious, I said ; the fault of 
telling a lie. 

h. A failure in what is attempted ; a slip, error, 
mistake. Now somewhat ; lady teachers often 
use it in marking school exercises (after F. faute). 
In early use esp. f a clerical error or misprint. 

2523 Ld. Berners I. Author's Pref., If any faute 

be in this my rude translacyon. 2559 W. Cunningham 
Cosmogr. Glasse Aiijb, If faultes escape .. with penne 
spedely amende it. 1583 Holiband Campo di Fior 359 
Leave more space betwene both lines. That there ma.ye 
be place to mende your faultes. 2633 E. Campion's PHst. 
Irel. (at end). Faults escaped, 2702 Be Foe Trm-born 
Eng, Pref., The Book is Printed ; and tho I see some 
Faults, ’tis too late to mend them. 2725 Watts Logic 111. 
iii, I’here must be some fault in the deduction. 2774 
Goldsm. Grecian Hist. II. 35 The other army .. had made 
another fault, not less considerable. 1843 Graves 'Rom.Lano 
in EsicycL Metrop. 775/2 The., faults of the Florentine 
MS. are corrected. 

c. Spec, in Rdchets and Tennis. A faulty stroke ; 
a stroke in which the server fails to make the ball 
fall within the prescribed limits. 

1599 Qi \ Mvs.m Husnoroiis Day's Mirth Eij, I gaue him 
fifteene and all his faults. 1622 CoxcR., Bisque, a fault at 
Tennis, 2679 Shadwell True Widow i, We'll pl^ with you 
at a bisk, and a fault, for twenty pound. 2886 H. F, W ilkin- 
soN EncycL Brit. XX, 210/2 {Rackets\ Two consecutive 
faults put a hand out. 2«58 T. Marshall ibid. XXI H. 
182/2 iTennts), It is a fault if the service be delivered from 
the wrong court. 

6. a. To find {a) fault : to discover or perceive 
a fault (senses 3-5) in a person or thing, h. 
Hence, idiomatically, To find fault {^ithyfiat')\ 
to express dissatisfaction (with), criticize unfavour- 
ably, censure. 

a. <**376 Lay Folks Mass Bk. App. iv, 479 Faute {?er- 
Inne 511 pat he fynde Mak no seornynge me be-hynde. 
^1400 Rom. Rose 3837 Grete faute in thee now have 
I founde. c 2440 Fork Myst. xx. 283 Fautez no we are 
founden fele. *563-7 Buchanan Reform. St. Andros 
Wks. (1892) 9 Geif the regent find fait quhairof tbe nomen- 
clator has nocht advertysit hym- 1711 Addison Spect. No. 
29 1* 3 The only Fault I find in our present Practice. x8^x 
Lane Arab. Nts. I. 63 If he find any fault in her within 
three days. 

b. c 1400 Desfr. Troy 4850 Rule ■vs by rightwisnes . . 

1 no fawte with vs founden be. J. Udall Diotrepkes 

1 (Arb.) 6 Finding faut with him for one thing or another, 
1593 TelL Troths N. Y. Gift g A man will finde fault without 
cause, 1611 Bible Markvh. 2 When they saw some of his 
disciples eate bread with defiled . . hand% they found fault, 
1656 Artif. H afuisom. {166^^ 4 Eyes .. over-curious to find 
fault at Art. 2742 Middleton Cicero (ed. 3) HI. xi. 257 
You find fault with me. 2776 Bentham Fragyn. Gotti. 
Wks. 1843 I. 230 If nothing is ever to be found fault -with, 
nothing will ever be mended. 187S Jowett Plato fed. 2) 
I. 261, I am not given to finding fault. 2892 T. W. Erle 
in Law Times XCIII. 417/2 No fault wa.s found with my 
suggestions. 

7 . a. With reference to persons: Culpability; 
tbe blame or responsibility of causing or per- 
mitting some untoward occurrence; the wrong- 
doing or n^ligence to which a specified evil is 
attributable. To be in (f onis^ i* the) fault ; to be 
to blame, f To lay, put ifi) fault f in, upon : to 
impute blame to. t To hear the fault : to bear the 
blame. It is my (his, etc.) fault: I am (he is, etc.) 
the person to blame for what has happened. 

X377 Langl. P. IT. B. x. 103 And leyden fautes vpon {ns 
fader bat fourmed vs alle. c 1473 Rauf Cotl^ear 290 He 
will be found in his fault, that wantis. 1530 Crome in 
Strype^ Eccl. Mem. Ill, App. x. 20, I doo nott putt 
fawte in no man. 1330 Palscr- 429/2, I am . . in the faute 
that a thyng is a mysse, jay tori. 1359 Mirr. Mag., 
NorihumbhL xix, This was my hap, my fortune, or my 
fawte. x6oo E. Blount tr, Conestaggio 206 To lay the 
faulte upon Anthony. 1^ Boyle Occas. Rfi. iv. xi. (1845) 
23s Their Superiours are in the fault, xyoo S. L. tr. C. Fryke's 
Voy. E. Ind. 349 The Master was in all the fault. 2723 De 
Foe Fam. Htstruct. 1. v. (1841) I. 96 Lay the fault on me. 
*7*6-31 Tindal Hhi. Eng. (1743) 11 , xvii. 675 Who 

are in tbe greatest faults. 2735 Pope Ep. Lady 73 Let Blood 
and Body bear the fault. 17^-7 tr. KeystePs Trav. (1760) 
1 . 319 All is lost, but not through any fault of mine, a 2839 
Praed Poems (1864) II. 22 When weak poets go astray, 
*The stare are more in fault than they*. 184S Bickens 
Dontbey ii It will be our own faults if we lose sight of this 
one. 2884 F, M. Crawford Rom. Smgerl. i It was not 
any fault of mine. 


% Incorrectly in plural, by the attraction of poss. 
adj. referring to two or more persons. 

2738 Common Sense (1739) IL 242 Where this happens, it 
is their own Faults. 2774 Mitford hss. Harmony Lang. 

328 It is our own faults if we err greatly. 

b. The defect, the* something wrong (m things, 
conditions, etc.) to which a specified cyH is at- 
tributable. (Phrases as in a.) 

*375 Barbour Bruce in. 298 GiC - he thar-off faibe, The 
fawt may be in his trawailse. 2390 Sir J. Smyth Disc. 
Weapons 21 By the negligence of the Harquebuziers .. or 
by the fault of the touch-boxes. 2636 H. Phillips PwrrA 
Pait. i 1676) 15 The fault lies in those false rulesand customs. 
1803 T. Beddoes XI. 15 Rich sauces eaten in pro- 

fusion .. are very frequently in fault. 2807 Med. frnl, 
XVII. 244 The fault . . is not in the practitioner but in the 
patient. 2839 Tennyson Geraint ^ Enid 2115 Creatures 
voiceless thro’ the fault of birth. 

8 . Bunting. A break in the line of scent ; loss of 
scent ; a check caused by failure of scent f Cold 
fault : cold or lost scent To he, fall at {a\ fault : 
to overrun the line of scent owing to its irregularity 
or failure; to lose or be off the scent or track. 

To hit off a faiilt : io stzQtvLX 
1593 Shaks. Yen. <$• Ad. 694 The hot scent-snuffing 
hounds.. have singled. .the cold fault cleanly out. 2607 
Topskll P'ourf. Beasts (1673) *®7 Buddenly the hounds 
fell at a fault. 1637 Siniti.i:Y Loiiy of Pleasure u. ii, Give 
him leave To follow his own no.se. .while he bunts In view, 

— he’ll .soon be at a fault, 1687 Congreve Old Bach. v. i. 
Your blood-hound has made out the fault. 1749 Fielding 
Tom Jones -x. vi, Bad hounds.. never hit off a fault them- 
selves. 1782 Beckford Hunting {xZo2) 263 If a long fault 
make his [the huntsman’s] as.si.stance necessary. 2888 
Times 10 Oct. 5/^ They [bloodhounds] ai e at fault . . by 
overrunning the line. 2888 P. Ljndley ibid. 26 Oct- *0/3 
The hound, .took up the stale trail. , without a fault, 
b. fig. At fault : puzzled, at a loifs. 

[2626 WoTTON in Rdiq. Wotion. (ed. 3) 550 We are.. at 
a fault, in the Hunter’s tern.] 2833 Hx. Martweau Loom 
4 ' Lugger 1. V. 87 One’s conscience being at fault, an appeal 
to the Taw must settle the matter. 1840 R. H. Dana Sef. 
Mast i. 2 My little knowledge of a vessel was all at fault, 
2861 T. L. Peacock Gryll Grange ii. There wa.s sufficient 
diversity in the characters of the rejected to place con- 
jecture at fault. 2886 Shokthousb ^V/> Percnml iv. 122 
The walls and courts ..were so full of. .relics of the past 
; that the wisest antiquarians were at fault. 

^ c, lire phrase at fault is sometimes incorrectly 
used in the sense *not equal to the occasion*, *m 
the position of having failed*. With still greater 
impropriety, it is (according to Mr. Fitzedward 
Hall) frequently employed by American and oc- 
casionally by Eng. writers in the sense of * in fault 
2876 L. Stephen Eng. Thought 1 . vi. 324 I’he many 
difficulties in nature., when made the groundwork of an 
argument, .imply that the creator has been at fault. 

§. Geol. and Mining. A dislocation or break ia 
continuity of the strata or vein. Cf. E. faille. 

2796 Phil. Trans. 351 They discovered, .a fault, .in the 
strata. 2813 Bakewell Introd. Ceol^ (1815) 263 Faults 

f enerally decline a little from a vertical position. 2830 
.YELL Princ. Geol. I. 43 The faults and dislocations of the 
strata. 2847 Ansted Anc. World vi. ’loS Every coal-field 
is.. split asunder and broken into small fragments by.. 
ffault.s’. i860 Tyndall Glac. 11. xxvii. 392 l‘he [ice] beds 
were bent, and their continuity often broken by faults. 
2863 Lyell Aniiq. Man (ed, 3) 200 A valley, .follows a line 
of fault in the chalk. 2883 W. K Grksley G/o.ss. Terms 
Coal Mining: 203 There are .several kinds of faults, e.g. 
Faults of Dislocation ; of Bemidation ; Upheaval; Trough 
Fault ; Reverse or Overlap Fault ; Step Fault, 
b. (Seequot) 

x88x Raymond Mining Closs.y In coal-seams, sometimes 
applied to the coal rendered worthless by its condition ia 
the seam (slate-fault, dirt-fault, etc.). 

10 . Telegr. An imperfect insulation ; the con- 
dition of being in contact with anything which 
impairs or weakens the current ; a leakage. 

1863 CuLLEY Handbk. Praci. Telegr. iv. 64 'I’hese faults 
are called ‘earth’ and ‘contact’- Ibid. iv. 65 Suppose., 
a fault to occur connecting^ the wire to the earth , . I’his 
leak will lessen the total resistance. 

11 , Comb. Chiefly objective, as faultfinder sb. ; 
faultfinding sb. and adj. ; fauU-huniing adj. ; 
attrib. (sense 9) faullline. Also fanlt-reader, 
one who can trace the correspondence of strata 
interrupted by a fault ; fault-rock, fault-striff (see 
quots.) ; fault-slip, the smooth surface of the frac- 
tured rocks in some types of faults. 

2362 T. Hoby tr. Ctuiigliotte's Conriyer Eplst. C ij b, 
I confesse to my ^faultfinders. xsSx Sidney Apol. P'oetrie 
(Arb.) 49 Fault-finders ..wil correct the Verbe, before they 
vnderstande the Noune. 185a Robertson Serm, Ser. iv, 
XXXV. {1863) ^*73 Social faultfinders, who are ever on the 
watch for error. i6a6 Bernard Isle of Man ao He. .liveth 
upon *fauU-findIng. 2863 Miss Mulock Chr. Mistake^ 
Small backbitings and fault-findings, xfizz Davies Orckes tra 
Ixv, Correspondence. .That no *lault-finding eye did ever 
blame. 2630 M. Godwyn tr. Bp. Codwyn's Ann, Eng, 43 
The most fault-finding could not cotnplaine of any want in 
that kinde. x6xa Chapman Widoaves T. in Bodsley O. PI 
(1720) VI. 210, I must.. be sure to give no hold to these 
*fauk-hunting enemie.s, 2869 Phii.lips Fesuv. vii. 197 
On such a *fault-Hne atmospheric vici.ssiiude has been 
effective. 2891 R. Kipling City Dreadf. Nt. 85 A good 
fault-reader ’ . . mu.st more than know geology. 1877 A. H. 
Green Phys. Geol. ix. § 4. 365 Fragments of the adjoining 
rocks mashed and jumbled together, in some cases bound 
into a solid ma.ss called fauu-stuff or *fauIt-rock. 1882 
Geikik Text Bk. Geol. iv. vi. 524 The line of fracture is 
marked by a belt or wali-like mass of fragmentary rock, 
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tnown as ‘ fatilt rock . - *883 Gresley G^ass. TennsCoa! 
Minings ‘^Fault-slip. x8ix J. Farey Agric. D^rhysk. I. 
i § 3. 120 Extraneous matters filling the Fault . .i shall call 
them *Fault-stiilf, 1877 [see^«//f-r<74vi' above]. 

Fault v. Forms: 4 -■:6 faiit(e(n, 

fawti^e, 6 faulte,;6~7 fait, 9 fant, 6 r fault. 

[f. prec. sb. ; cf. fauter^ which may be the 
source in the older senses.] 
tl. To be wanting or absent. Const, 

^1375 Leg. Saints, Laurenims 778 ]?at was to hat 
like end : Gyf ocht fawtyt, It til amend. 1377 Laegl, P. 
PL B. JX. 66, I fynde hat holicberche Shulde fynden hem 
bat hem fauteth. 1398 'I'revisa Barth De P. R. xix. 
s. (1495) 860 YMygbte lackyth and fawtytb : the qualyte of 
colour is not seen. <ri46o Lann/alizoo Today to cherche 

L wolde have gon, But me fawtede hosyn and schon. 1523 
n. Berners pyaiss. 11 . xxx. 87 Here fauteth company. 

To be deficient I/I, to be lacking in. Ods, 

2504 ArEmsoN tr..De Imiiutime m. xxxix, Worldlye 
wyse men fawteth in thy wysdome, good lorde. 2579 K. 
in Spensers^ She/>h. C^/. Epist., Minding to furnish our 
tongue in this kind, wherein it faulteth. 1386 A. Day R}^. 
Seceeiary i. (X625 Aiij, I will blush for mine errors, where 
I fault in ability I will shew you my will. 1606 Hollano 
Sueton. Aximt. z t Hee faulted in common civilitie. 

1 3. irmis. To stand in need of, lack, want, be 
deficient in. Obs. 

1377 Langi.. P. PL B. JX, 66 Foies h^t fauten Inwitte. 
<*1400-30 Alexander 2710 A thing .. h^irnes h® wyngis, 
And fautis he fethirhames. 1470-83 Mai.ohy m. i, 

I fawte 1 [knyghtes], for so many haue ben slayne. C147S 
Parienay 6379 She noght fauteth hat haue .shold A lady, 
absoL 1473 Bk. Ndblesse 31 Be this way the ost may 
never faut. 

tb. im^ers.^Vr. ilfatit. To be needful. Cbs. 
250Z Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W.) v. iii. 377 It fauteth 
not for to ymagen that they ben lesse ferefull in hell. 

1 4. inir. 1 o come short of a standard ; to make 
default, fail, Obs. 

14. . tr. Leges Qnattior Burgorum c. 19 in Sc. St at. fi84.j) 

I. 336 Gif he faltis twyis he sail bechastyte twyis for hi.s 
forfaute. Gifhefaltisthry.se [etc.]. 1486 Sta7iley*s Ord. 
Lichfield Gild 12 If the ,seid . , persoms wyl absent them*self 
..[theyjshai pay ij pownd of wax ; and as ofte as ony of 
them so fawteth after iij times monysshed, to be di.scharged. 
*545 Ascham 7>,ir<7/A. ( Arb. ) 36 If shotinge faulte at any 
tyme, it hydes it not . . but openly accuseth and bewrayeth 
it selfe. cifixi Sylvester B«r/<w(i62i) 11. iv. iv. Decay 
512 Let not our Fervour fault, Through length of Siege. 
<*1677 M ANTON Serm. WhS'CiSyi) 11 . 187 He liatli exceed- ! 
ingly failed and faulted in his duty. 

•f b. quasi>i'r< 2 /ii‘. To fail or omit to (do some- 
tiling) ; to miss (one’s aim). Obs. 

X52a Si. Papers Hen. VHI, VL 103 Wherin His Grace 
shall not faulte to indevour Hymself after his best power. 
1527 Knight in J. S, Brewer VIII, xxviit 11884* II. 

224 The contents whereof 1 shall not fault to follow accord- 
ing unto your Grace’s pleasure, xspx Tronh. Raigne K, 
John <i6ix) 53 He mend the fault, or fault my aime. 

5. intr. To commit a fault, to do or go wrong, 
hence sometimes, to sin. Obs. exc. arch, rarely 
epazsx-trans. with neut, pron. as ohj. Const, against, 
to, toward. Also rarely, To fault it. 

rx4oo A pot. Loll. 66 He fautid be eiTor & be vnkun- 
ning. <*1400-30 Alexander 2659 *Quat has he fauted?” 
quod k® fi'^k. CI4SO FIenhyson Mor. Fab. 7^, I faulted 
neuer to you tmelie. 1483 Caxton G.de la Tourcxxx. 182 
3»Ien shalle saye that .she fawted in dede. x^ Udai-l, etc. 
Frasm. Par. Luke xv. 232 Whatsoeuer I haue faulted, I 
haue faulted against him alone. Compl. Scot. xiv. 122 
I exort 30U,. that gyf ony of 50U hes faltit contrar 5our 
comont veil . . that 30 correct 3our selfis. i6oa Warner 
Alb. Rjig. IX. xliv, {16x2)211 They., die in lingring Tor- 
ments, who Fault to their Inquisition, a 1603 T. Cart- 
wright Confui. Rkem* N. T. (16x8) 27 He that marrieth 
another, faulteth against the former wife* xfiaS B. Jonson 
Staple of News 11. i, And where my dogs have faulted, 
Remove it with a broom, a t62;z T. 1 'aylor God's ^udgent. 

I. 1, xxii, (1642) 86 I'he people of Cmsarea faulted greatly 
when . . they called King Herod a god. 1647 Ward Simp. 
CoMer 88 Poore Coblers well may fault it now and then, 
They’r ever mending faults for other men. 1823 Scott 
Talisjn. XX, He hath foully faulted Joward.s roe, in failing 
to send the auxiliary aid he promised. x8?x Browning 
JSalaust. 96 Had I died for thee I had faulted more, 
f b, of things, Obs, 

x6oz Warner Alb. Eng. x, lx. (1612) 265 Somewhat some>- 
where faulteth. x6o8 Bp. Hall Cluir. Virtues f V. ii. 101 
Everie thing faulteth either in too much or too little. 

1 6. To make a mistake, be in error, blunder. 

1330 pAri?GR. 546/2 It is no marvayle thoughe I faulte yet, 

I am but a begynner. c 1550 Cheke Matt, xviii, Y“ greak 
fauteth heer in nomber. 1624 Bedell Leti.yi. 95 Hee 
faults hiraselfe in the same kinde, that hee imputes to 
another. 1692 Corot. Grace Conditional 47 If they faulted 
in any thing about the Matter in controversie, it was in 

f iying too much to Faith. 1765 Chesterf. Lett. (1890) 178 
lis tongue stammering and faulting. 

7. trans. To find fault with, to blame or censure. 
Somewhat rare. Also f To fault {a person) with 
or that : to charge with, find fault with because. 
Now chiefiy dial, and U.S. 

*559 Baldwin Mirr. Maglstr. (z$6p> vl. b, Or shal I fault 
the fates that so ordayne ? iS^S Abp. Sandys .yr/wi. (1841) 
53 If it fall upon his head, let him fault himself. 1590 1 . 
Watson Eglogue death Sir F. Walsmgham 276 (Arb.) 
X69 M.y mind, .gins fault hir gluing place to sorrows sourse. 
X633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 4 The lion was faulted 
by the lioness, that his breath stank. *677 Cary Chronol. 
11. 11. L iii. 193 Josephus is to be faulted, for saying that it 
was in the 25th year. 1791 Wolcott iP. Pindar) Rights of 
Kings Wks. 1812 II. 415 Fault the poor Flesh and quan'el 
with the Fish. 1842 S. Lover Handy A ndy xxi. What’ s that 
you’re faulting now ? is it my deal seats without cushions ? 
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1830 Mrs. F. llms.tXiV'E. Petticoat CottI/. 161 Her manner., 
could not, to use an American phrase, be ‘faulted'. xS66 
Lowell Biglmu P. Introd,, The Americanisms with which 
we are faulted, 

b. To impitgn or mark as faulty, rare. 

*583 Abp. Sandys Sorm. (1841) 233 Any deformity ..in 
the body of a naked man . . is soon espied and faulted. 
*633 Shelford Learned Disc. 54 God’s house, is abused 
by them_ which bring hither haw'ks and d,ogs, which is 
faulted in our Church-homilie. 1665 J. Sergeant Sure 
F'ooiing ^8 if Protestants faulted not the Rule. 1882-3 J. 

J. MoMBERTin EftcycLRelig. Kncnul. I. 736 Twenty- 

nine passages, .faulted by Lawrence as incorrect. 

8. Hunting. To put ta hound) at fault ; to throw 
off the scent, rare. 

*873 W. S. Tslx^o Never again xfi. 164 A way ! By which 
we'll fault their staunchest hound. 

8. Geol. and Mining, trans. Chiefly pass. To 
cause a fault (see Fault sb. 9) or break of con- 
tinuity in ; to dislocate. To fault down or ihrottgk : 
to depress (part of a stratum), to drive (part of it) 
through (another) with the result of causing a fault. 

x84g Murchison Siluria vU. 139 It is faulted on the 
north-we.st against Old Red Sandstone. 1863 Dana Man. 
Geol. Ill If the .stratum were mclined at 15“ without fault- 
ing, it would stand as in fig. 187a W. S. Symonds Rec. 
Rocks, Black slates at Llandeilo are faulted throup:h the 
Caradoc beds. 1879 Rutley .S'/wcf. Rocks W. 8 Portions of 
the already solldifi^ crust were faulted down or depressed. 
X883 Science 1 . 101 An undulation which has overturned 
the folds, and has faulted them in some places. 
jdg. 1837 Sir F- Palgrave Merck. 4 Friar ii. (1844) 39 
Correct reasoning would suddenly be faulted, as it were, by 
a vein of wild credulity. 

Faxilted (fp It-, f9-lted),A?>/. a. £f. Fault sh. 
and V. + -ED.] Having faults. 

1 . ITaving faults of character, faulty. 

1608 Machin Dumb Knight ni. I in Hazl. Dodsley X. 

A maid .so faulted seldom proves good wife, 

2 . Geol. CL Fault sb. 9. 

1838 Geikie Hist. Boulder xi, 228 The contorted and 
faulted strata. 1863 Dana Man. Geol. 227 The inequality 
of the faulted parts of the veins. i88x E. Hull in Nature 
XXIII. 289 Durness limestone and its faulted position. 

•f* 3 . Reproached as faulty, impugned. Obs. 

X628 Bp. Hall Old Relig. xvi. § 2 1x633) Saviour 

..tells him ..That these faulted Traditions were of old. 
tPauTter. Obs. Forms: 6 faltax, -our, 
faughter, (fault or, 7 faultour, fawter), 6-9 Sc. 
fauter, -or, 6-8 faulter. [f. Fault v. + -er i, and 
-our, -or; OB', had fauiier^di}. guilty.] One who 
commits a fault ; a culprit, delinquent, offender. 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 544 Of sic faltonris thair 
haif tha brocht fyve bunder. 1556 J. Hevwood Spider 4* 
F. xxiv. 10 I'he faughter . . To saue his lyfe, apealth to be 
repride. x6oss Henley in A rden Rolls, A Pre.sentment of 
all the ffaultes and fawters 13 OctL 1602. 1634 Heywood 
Mayden-head well Lost n. N\'ks. 1874 IV. 120 Punish the 
faulter, and the innocent saue. 1708 J. Chamberlayne 
St. Gt. Brit. I. n. ix. (1743) 81 To the Lord High Admiral 
belongs., the goods of Pirates, Felons, or Capital Faulters. 
a X796 Burns Herds his health in Water 2 Tho* be be 
the fautor. .Yet here's his health in Water. 1840 Wkistle- 
hinkie 1 1890) 1. 253 I’se no be sic a fauter. 

Faulter, obs. form of Falter 
Faulter, -our, bad forms of Fautor. 
Faultfal (f^ It-, fg ltfiil), a. [f. Fault sh. 4- 
-FUL.] F’aulty, culpable. 

XS9X Trouh. Raigne K. yahn(x6xx) 63 Such meteors were 
tlje Ensignes of hi.s wrath. That hast’ned to de.stroy the 
faultfull towne. 1393 SuAKa Lzicr. 715 So faresit with this 
fault-full Lord of Rome. t62i Lady M. Wroth Urania ^6 
You are the children of men, and like them fault-full. 1836 
Ruskin Mod. Paint. IH. iv. ix. ^4 The limiting lines 
between virtuous contentment and fauitful carelessness. 
X87S J. Ellis Csesar in Egypt 313 Thy mercy much ex- 
ceedeth, As our faultful nature needeth. 

Hence FauTtfally adv., in a faultful manner. 

X859 Ruskin Arrinvs 199, I have been my.seif fault- 
fully answerable for this too eager hope in your mind. 

Taxatily (fglt-, fgitUi), adv. £t Faulty + 
-LI ^.] In a faulty manner. 

1 . In a defective manner ; defectively, imperfectly, 
incoiTectly. 

1577 tr. BulUngeVs Decades (1592)42 Philosophie doth 
, .faultily teach many tbinges touching God. xs8o Holly- 
band Treas. Fr. Tong, Incorrectement, faultily. 1609 
Douland Orfiith. Microl. 69 Many of those Priests ..does 
read those things, .so faultily, that they doe not only hinder 
the deuotion of thefaithfull, hut also [etc.]. *7** Hearne 
Collect.(Ox^. Hist. Soc.) III. 125 The Inscriptions are also 
most faultily taken. 1888 N. Amer. Rev. Feb. 198 However 
faultily preached, .these Indians had heard the one Gospel 
which must save the world. 

b. To a fault.’ See Fault sh.p, c. 

1855 Tennyson II. 6 Faultily faultless. 

2 . In a blamable manner ; blamably, culpably. 

159X Percivall Sp. Did., Criminalmenie, faultely. x66x 

Boyle of Script. <1675) 221 If they be not faultily in- 

disposed to receive impressions from it. 176S-74 Tucker 
Lt, Nat. (1852) 11 . 590 A man^roay be faultily scrupulous, 
as well as laudably conscientious. *7731 Mrs. Chapone 
Imprm. Mind\X77^''\. 186 Depend upon it the corruption 
has , .been faultily indulged. 

Faidtiliess (fg-lt-, fodtin^V [f. as prec.+ 
-KESB.] The quality or state of l^ing faulty, 

1 . The quality or state of having blemishes or 
defects ; defectiveness, imperfection, t To faulti- 
ness : =*‘ to a fault’ (see Fault sb.y, c,). 

X330 Palsgr. 2x9/1 Fautynesse,y 2 t©/«i^//, 1361 T. Nor- 
ton Calvids Inst. in. 263 Theyr good workes are but 


begonne and; sauoring of the faultinesse of the fleshy x6o6 
Shaks. Ant. «§• C/. III. Hi. 33 Cle. Bear’st thou her pice in 
mind? is’t long or round? Mess. Round, euen to faultinesse.’ 
X678 CuDWORTH /jw/r//. .S9/X/. (1808) H. 331 The first atheistic 
instance of the faultiness of things. *726 Shelvocke Voy. 
round World ixys?^ 3 ^^ The faultine.s,s of our ship. *793 
Beattie Moral Sc. 1. I 1 11, 182 Pleased, or displea.sed, 
according to the degree of excellence or faultines-s, a 1846 
Landor I mag. Cojw. fSik?,. (1846) L 69 Adducing a few 
instances of faultiness in Byron. 

2. The quality or state of having m oral blemishes, 
of being in fault or to blame ; depravity, viciousnes% 
culpability, guilt. 

* 57 * Golding Calvin on Ps. xxv. 21 As though David 
requyre to hee pre.served cleere from all faultynesse. xdaS 
Digby Fqy. a (Camden) 3 x Such as I could not free 
him from much faultine-s-se. 1818 Mrs. Skfxley P'rankenst. 
i. (1865)63 My father would be unjust if he ascribed my 
neglect to vice, or fauUines.s on my part. x868 Browning 
Ring Sf Bk. VL (xSSq) II. 242, I bow my head .. Break 
myself up in shame of faultine.ss, 

Faxiltmg' (fp'lt-, fp'lti^l, vbl. sb. p. Fault 2?. 

+ - 1 NGI.] 

1. The action of the vb. Fault in various senses ; 
an instance of this. Obs, 

c 1430 tr. De Jmifatiofie in lix. Nature conipleine]/ sone 
of fautyng & of greuaunce, 1622 W. Whately God's Plnsb. 
127 Some grosse outward faultings thei-ein. *ti^S J. 
Goodwin Filled w. the Spirit (,1867) 155 His faulting of 
the translation, .doth not at all commend his skill in the 
original. 1679 King in G. Hickes Spirit of Popery 50 
So much silence and fauting even amongst Ministers. 

2. Geol. The process of producing faults, dis- 
location of strata ; an instance of this. 

1849 Dana Geol. xiii. {1850} 574 In the faulting of a rock. 
1863 Lvell Antig. 345 The most wonderful shiftings 
and faultings of the beds are observable. 

Faulting (f§-lt-, fgitig), ppl. a. [f. as prec. -i- 
-ING^.} That faults, a. That commits faults, 
b. That is at fault. See Fault sb. 8. 

1366 Painter Pal. Pleas. 1 . Pref. 8 Faulting fooles and 
youthly heades, 1837 Browning Strajford iv, ii, Pym’s 
faulting bloodhounds scent the track again, 

T FauTtive, a. Obs. In fi faltive. [a. F. 
fau{l]iif, 'ive ; see Fault sb. and -IVE.] Faulty. 

1496 Seal of Cause in Pennecuik Blue Blanket (1722; 14 
Quhair it beis fundyn faltive, to forbid the samyue. 

Faultless (fp lt-, fp ltles), a, [f. Fault sh. 4 - 
-LESS.] Free from fault. 

1. AVithout defect, imperfection, or blemish ; irre- 
proachable. Said with reference to moral character, 
physical or intellectual qualities, workmanship, 
beauty, etc, 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 794 Of alle feturex ful fyn & 
fautlez boFe. c 1340 Gaw. 4- Gr, Knt. 640 Fynst he watz 
funden fautlez in his fyue wyttes. a 1674 Clarendon Plisi, 
Reb. IX. (18431 577/1 A very faultless young man. X709 
Pope Ess. Cfti. 253 Whoever thinks a faultless piece to 
see, Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be. 1770 
Junius Lett, xxxix. 203 A fautless, insipid equality. 1833 
Kane Grinnell Exp. xil (1856) 88 A singularly beautiful 
bird, faultless in its purity of white. x868 Freeman Norm, 
Cong. (1876) II. X. 506 The faultle,ss model of a ruler. X883 
Gilmour Mongols xxxi. 358 Resplendent in yellow coats 
and faultless hats. 

2. That has committed no fault ; that is not to 
blame ; guiltless, innocent. Obs, exc. with mixture 
of sense I. 

XS13 More in Grafton Chron. II. 758 Finally were he 
faultie or faultlesse, attainted was he by Parliament. 
<riS4o Order in Battayll Giijb, As well for the fault- 
lesse, as the gyltie. Fairfax Godfr. of Boulogne iir. 

39 For our sinne.s he faultlesse suffered paine. 1697 Dsyden 
Virg. Georg, m. 710 Take the Tray tor’s Head, E’er in the 
faulcle.ss Flock the dire Contagion spread. [*833 M acaulay 
Hist. Eng. IV. 305 Rochester . . expressed a wish to be 
informed of the grounds on which the Admiral had been 
declared faultless.] 

tb. occas. transf Not caus^'d by any fault. 
Also in faultless pardon, a pardon for an alleged 
offence never committed. Obs. 

1336 J. Heywood Spider <§• F. n. 151 To take all fautles 
falles, reioisinglie. 1397 Hooker Bed. Pol. v. lx. (1611) 317 
In whome there is no other defect beside his faultlesse lacke 
of baptisme. 1752 Carte Hist. Eng. 111 . 575 Obliging the 
most deserving of his subjects to ask a faultless pardon. 

Fanltlessly fg-ltlesli), ad-J. [f. prec. 

-h-LY^.] In a faultless manner, fa. Blamelessly 
{pbsl). b. Without flaw or blemish ; irreproach- 
ably, perfectly. 

i6to Healey Si, Aug. CUie of God 127 Give thus much 
leave to a poore woman, in tender affection, faultlessly to 
bewaile her spouse. 1836 Fuoude H ist . Eng, * 1858) II. viii. 
245 The fidelity of the clansmen to their leaders was fault- 
lessly beautiful. xSSo Ouida Moths 1 1 . 362 She is faultlessly 
made. 1893 C. H. Herfobd in Bookman J une 83 2 No doubt 
the translation is faultlessly correct. 
Fa-altlessaess(f 9 *it-,f 9 ‘ltlesnes). [f. as prec. 
4- -NESS.] The quality or condition of being fault- 
less, fa. Freedom from blame; blamelessness 
{pbsl). b. Freedom from defect or blemish. 

1580 Sidney A rcadia (i622'> 429 The wrong, .you doe vnto 
me, to thinks me . . so childish, as not to perceiue your 
faithfull faultlesnesse. X754 Edwards Freed. Will iv, 111. 
(ed. 4) 292 Our ideas of excusableness or faultlessness, x8i8 
Hazlitt .£■«?. Poets iv. 99 His excellence is by no means 
faultlessness', a 1853 Robertson Serrn. Ser. n. 197 Perfection 
is more than faxiltlessnes.s. X858 Doran Cri. Fools 4 Venus 
. .proud in the conviction of her faultlessness. 




S®ai1.*ltr©ss« [fem. of Faulter: see 

•EsaJ A female offender. 

S838 J. Strutheks Poetic Tales 16 Faultress dire to laws 
above. 

Fau'ltsome, <2. rare, [f. Fault sk + -some,] 
Full of faults, faulty. 

S89S R. Kiplino in Lifipincotts Mag, Jan- 95, 1 like that 
fault. Be more faultsonie. 

P aultiire ( f9'ltiui). m/'e"* ^ [f. Fault v, 
+ -utiE,] A failing ; ia quot. co^nr. Decayed 
remnants. 

3820 Keats (First Version) t. 70 What I had 

seen. . Seem'd hut the faulture of decrepit things To that 
eternal domed monument. 

t FaU'ltwortliy, a, Obs. rare, [f. Fault 2;. 
+ WoETHT.] Deserving of blame, blameworthy, 
culpable, 

3586 Ferne To Gentl. Inner Temple, Such 

things which he iudgeth faultworthy. <*3656 Bp. Haix 
Revelatmt Unrevcakd § ii In both which extremes these 
last times have been too faultworthy. 

Faulty (fgh-, f^'lti), Ci. Forms: 4-5, 9 diat, 
fauty, 4-5 fawty(e, 5 fawte, 6 fawtie, fautye, 
6~7 faultie, (6 faulted 7 faultye, 7- faulty, [f. 
as prec. + *Y^, perh. after 

1 . Containing faults, blemishes or defects; de- 
fective, imperfect, unsound. 

a. of material things. 

S43S Misyn Mending of Life 108 So bow settis H-self 
a fawte grounde. c 1430 St, Cnihhcrt (SurteesJ 4082 pe 
walies of cuthbert oratory he fande )>aim. melcil favvty. 3530 
P.'VLSGR. 312/1 Fautve as fruite is that is nat sownde. 3577 
Nottingham Rec. IV. 171 Many stretes is owte of order for 
mendyng vere faulte. 1643 Pryjstne Open, Gt. Seal 21 
Some of the seales for ill cloathea, to hzxt fa7dtie engraven 
in them. 1697 Dampier UPy, (16081 1. 443 Here they made 
a ?\ew Boltsprit . , our old one being very faulty. 1697 
Dryden Virgil^ Life ( 1721 ) 1. 29 He [the coUl came of a fau Ity 
l^Iare. 1759 tr. DuhameHs Husk n. 1. (1762) 115 To pluck 
up the faulty ears as fast as they appeared. 1846 Greener 
Sc. Guftmry 387 If a barrel be faulty, or locks inferior. 
s86a Huxt.EY LecL IFt'hg. Men 4.7 Faulty as these laj'ers 
of stone in the earth's crust are, defective as they necessarily 
are as a record. 1887 .S’. Chesk. Gloss, s.v. Fauty, ‘These 
tatoesbin turnin up very fauty,' t'QSSi Berksh. Gloss,, Fauty, 
anything , . with part decayed is so described. 

b. of immaterial things. 

1380^ Wyclie IVhs. (18801 364 God takip bis ord ©nance in 
his chirche as. .in nowise fawtye. 353^ Jove Apol. Timlale 
27 Whether my correccion . . be a diligent correccipn, and 
Tindales translacion fautye or no. 3351 T. Wilson LoglMe 
(iS®o) 34 b, It is a faultie argument. 1649 W. Dugdale in 
Lett. Lit. Men (Camdem 174 If Mr. Leicester do knovye 
it [my comparing of Domesday] to be faultye . . that I will 
not deny. 3744 Berkeley Wm § 68 The origin of the gout 
lies in a faulty digest ion. 3789 Burns L et. to M iss IVilliams, 
Where the expre-ssion seems to be perplexed or faulty. 3830 
Mackintosh Eih. Philos. Wks. 3846 I, 185 Tho.se . . may 
coasistently blame the faulty principle, and rejoice in its 
destruction. 

2 . Of persons, their qualities, etc.: Having im- 
perfections or failings ; apt to do wrong or come 
short of duty. 

^1374 tr, MarloraPs Apocalips 4Q The cause why our affec- 
tions are faultie, is for that they runne headlong, and haue 
no stay of themselues. 3623 Bp. Hall Heaven upon Earth 
% 5 Our best endeuour is . , faulty. 37x2 Budgell Spect. 
No. 506 f 6 The ladies are generally most faulty in this 
particular. 3729 Butler Pref. Wks. 1874 II. 21 To 

forgive injuries, .so peculiarly becomes an imperfect, faulty 
creature. 1748 Richarijson Clarissa (r8ii' I. liL 14 His 
reputed faulty morals. 3878 Browning La- Saisiaz 68 
The nice distinction 'twixt fast foes and faulty friends. 

3 . fa. That has committed a fault, error, or 
offence ; guilty of wrong-doing (pbs,), b. That is 
in fault or to blame (for some undesirable results). 

33.. £. E. A Hit, P. B. 74r Quat if faurty be fre and 
fauty byse ober Schalt bow schortly al schende & schape 
non oper. 1380 Wvclif Wks. (3880) 364 Ellis men mosten 
say bat God is and was fawty in ordenance of bobe his 
lawis. 1389 in Eng, Gilds Udija) 72 Qwat man or woman 
be fawty, he schal paye . . di. It. wax. ^ c 3440 Fork Mysi, 
xh 130 A I fooles bat are fauty and failes of youre feithe. 
3481 Caxton Reynard Arb.) 5 Reynard. . knewe hym self 
fawty and gylty in many thynges. 3509 Barclay Shyp of 
Polys (1570) 54 Howebeit I knowe my wordes shall suche 
greue, As them selfe knoweth fawtie and culpable. 3556 
Aurelia 4* /seih. fi6o8) Bvj, What soever person that were 
founde faultie of like errour. 1613 Beaum. & Fl. Maids 
Trag. 1. i, Thou art faulty; I sent for thee.. Thou cam’st 
not._ 36x4 Hettley-inr Arden Rolls, Wee Doe present 
■william Kerbee shoomaker ffaulty. i63a Enq, Elect, 
Sheriffs 19 How often hath the City been more faulty to 
divers of our former Kings. 1777 Howard Prisons Eng. 
(1780) 196 Workshops for faulty apprentices. 1812 H. & J. 
Smith Rej, Addr. 102 As it now stands, ‘one fiddle ' among 
many, the faulty individual will I hope escape detection. 

absoL 3533 More DcbelL Salem Wks. 983/1 Yf he would 
compare the fauty w^'th the fauty. 3634 Bp. Hall Recoil. 
Treat, 759 It is an old policy cf the faulty, to complaine 
first. 

4 . Of the nature of a fault ; censurable, wrong. 
1548 TJdall, etc. Brctsm, Par. Col. ii. x8 A faultie hum- 
bleness it is, through Angels to loke for that whiche shuid 
of Christ hiraselfe be asked. 3699 Burnet Art. xxii. 
247 No reserve is made in Scripture for this [jrt. Idolatry] 
as being faulty only because it was applied wrong. 1833 
Hussey Papal Power ii. 66 Thus Rome grew no'w by 
means of whatever was faulty in the Church. 1869 Goul- 
burn Purs. Holiness Pref. n A faulty habit of mind. 

B. quasi'trifr'. = Faultily 

3754 Richardson Grandison (1781) II. xix. 208 What an 
humbling thing: is the consciousness of having lived faulty. 


■ 
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Faulty, var. of Foughty a., musty, 
t Fatix. Obs. Also falx. [a. Of.faulx, Fr. 
fatix in faux du corps small of the back.] A trick 
in wrestling ; a grip round the ^ small of the back , 
i6oa Carew Cornwall 76 a^ Many sleights and tricks 
appertaine hereunto C‘ wrastling']. .such are the Trip, fore- 
I'rxp, Inturne, the Faulx, forward and backward. 
Drayton Poly-oik i. 6 They practise.. The forward, back- 
ward, falx, 

Fuuu (Ipu). Myth, Also d-y fawn. [ad. L. 
proper name of a god or demigod wor- 
shipped by shepherds and farmers, and identified 
with the Gr. Pan ; also \nifi,fauni (cf. Gr. IXaves), 
a class of similar deities. (Chaucer is the 

L. plural,] 

One of a class- df rural deities ; at first represented 
like men with .horns and the tail of a goat, after- 
wards with goatsVlegs like the Satyrs, to whom 
they were assimilated in lustful character. 

CX374 Chaucer Troflus iv. 3544 On satiry and fawny 
more and less©, pat halue-goddes ben of wildernesse. c 3386 
— Nnt.'s T. 2070 Nimphes, Faunes, and Amadnades. 3579 
Spekser Sheph, Cal. July 77 Here han the hdy Faunes 
resourse. 3633 Massinger Emp. East in. Hi, The poets 
dreams of lustful fauns and satyrs. 1728 Swift Let. 1 4 Sept, 
in Wks. (18411 II. los The muses and the fawns - . wdl 
crow n you with joy. 1830 Scott Demonol, i v, The.se sil vans, 
satyrs and fauns. 3850 Tennyson In Mem, cxvHi, Arise 
and fly The reeling Faun, the sensual feasL 
Faun, obs. form of Fawn, 

Fauna (f§*Ba), PI. faunas; also faunas. 
[mod.L.yZ^«?/^,, an application of the pr. name of 
a rural goddess, the' sister of Faunus (see Faun) ; 
used by Linnseus in the title of his work Fauna 
Stmica (1746), a companion volume to his Flora 
Suecica ( 1 745). Cf. FlobA.] 

1 . A collective term applied to the animals or 
animal life of any particular region or epoch. 

3773 Let. in G, White Selbome{tZy6\ 343 He should be able 
to account for the. .manner of life of the animals of his own 
Fauna. x8a8 Fleming Hist. Brit, Aniiu. .Pref. 7 A few 
additions were afterwards made to this division of the 
British. Fauna by Ray. 1844 Fest. Creat.itd. 4) 99 Fossils 
do not form the sole memorials of the extraordinary fauna 
of this age. 1846 M- Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire 
133 The fauna of tropical America. 1853 Richardson 
Geol. (i8ss ' 448 The Crustacea were represented in the car- 
boniferous fauna. 3859 Darwin Orig. Spec. xii. (1873) 323 
A narrow isthmus now separates two marine faunas. 3.877 
Le Conte Elem. Geol. (3879) 155 There are . .geographical 
faunae and florae and geological faunae and florae. 

2 . A treatise upon the animals of any geo- 
graphical area or geological period. 

1885 A. Newton in Encycl. Brit, (ed, 9) XVIII. 16 A 
rapid survey of the ornithological works which come more 
or less under the designation of* Fauna 

Fau'ual, ran, [f. Faun + -al.] Of or 
pertaining to a Faun, or to Fauns. 

3592 R. D. Hypnerotamachia 97 b, Homed faunes . . 
solemnising their faunall feasts. 3849 Fraser's Mag. 
XXXIX. 105 A pastoral, or rather ‘faunal', sketch. 
Fau'ual, [f. Faun-A4-AL.] Of or per- 
taining to the fauna of a country. 

1877 Le Conte Etem. Geof (xBjg'i 361 The whole earth 
has been divided into six principal faunal regions, 1884 
A thense^nn 10 May 602/2 Their faunal distribution. 1889 
Aplin Birds Oxfordsk, Pref., The series of county faunal 
works. 

Faund(e, obs. form of found, pa. t. of Find. 
FatinesS (f§'n^). nonce-wd. A female faun. 

3890 Sat. Rev. ir Oct. 437/3 The fauness or satyress . , 
grows a little monotonous. 

t Faxi*3liCf a- Obs,-^^ [as if ad. L. ^faunic us, 
f. Faimus : see Faun and -10.] (See quot.) 

367^^-83 Blount Glossogr., Faunick {faunicus), wild, 
woodish, rude, in Coles. 

Faunist (fpmist). [f. Faun.a+-ist.] One who 
studies or treats of the fauna of a country or district. 

1766 Pennant Zool. (3768)1. 173 The critical Faunist may 
possibly censure us. 1833 G. Low Fauna Oread. Pref. xo 
To assist the young Orkney Faunist in classing. 3853 
Fraseds Ma^. XHII. 253 The male mugil. . was caught as 
faunists are m the habit of catching male moths. 
Faumstic (ignrstik), u. [f. prec. + -10.] Of 
or pertaining to a faunist; hence, relating to a 
fauna. Faunistic position : the place ia a fauna 
assigned by a faunist to a certain animal. 

1881 Nature 25 Aug. XXIV. 379 The definition of their 
faunistic position and geographical distribution, 3890 Ibid, 
17 Apr, XLI. 556 A number of faunistic papers in the 
Journal of the Lmnean Society. 

Faunistical (i§ni*stikal), a. [f. prec. + -al.] 
= prec. Hence ranni’Sldcaiiy adv.^ in a faunisti- 
cal manner, as a faunist would. 

1885 Atkemeum 8 Aug. 179/1 Specialists of different 
orders and families , . treat the subject faunistically. 

Faunolo^caJ. (fpntiV'dgikal), nt, [f. next + 
-10 + -AL.] Of or pertaining to faunology. 
x^i^ Nature 31 July XXX. 326 Faunological and sys- 
tematic zoological work. 

Faunology (f^apTO^i). rare. [f. Fauna + 
’‘Olopf ; see -logy.] That department of zoology 
which treats of the geographical distribution of 
animals. 

fFaunsere. Ohs. rare'^^. [app. a cormption of 
OF. vaussure{ = m,o^M,vou 5 $ure).^ A vaultedroof. 


3460 Lybeaus Disc. 18x7 The rof abone unlek, And the 
faunsere Iv.r. fasoure, vasure] ek. As hyt wolde asonder, 

FauusMp (l^-nj'ip). [f. Faun^-shh*.] The 
attribute of being a faun. 
x86o Hawthorne Mark Faun xii. (1883) 328 The fact of 

his faunship being otherwise so probable. 

t Fauut. Obs, Also 4 fant, fawut. [Aphetic 
form of OF. enfaunt, enfant v see Infant. The 
shortened form has not been found in Fr., but It. 
has the corresponding fante boy, servant, foot- 
soldier, whence Ger. fant.\ An infant, a child, 
a young person. 

33., E. E, Allit. P. A. i6t At J>e fote her-of [i.e, of be 
crystal clyffe] )>er sete a faunt. 3382 Wyclif Lev. xii. 3 The 
ewt day the fawnt shal be circumcidid. a 3400-50 lexander 
4629 For quilk a frek is bot a fant pan is he first simple. 

t Fau’U'teMu. Obs. Forms : 4 faun-, fawn- 
t(e)kyn(e, 5 fantekyn. [dim. of Faunt ; see 
-KIN.] A little child, an infant 
3377 Langl. P. PL B. xin. 213, 1 sha! dwelle as I do my 
deuore to .shewen, And conformen fauntekynes, 3393 Ibid, 
C. XL 382 Faudtekynes and fooles. ?«34oo Morte Arth, 
845 He has fretyne . . als fele fawntekyns of freeborne 
childyre I C3440 Gesta Rom. Ixi. 26*0 (Harl. MS.) Whanne 
I was a fantekyn, I was fonde in a toune, in a craclyl. 
t FaU'Utelofc. Obs. [Aphetic f. OF. enfantdet ; 
see Faunt and -let ] A little child. 

3393 Langl. P, PL C. xii. 310 ‘5e, farewel fyppe\ quath 
fauntelet. 

t Fau'Utelte. Ohs. [A badly-formed abstract 
noun from prec,] Childishness. 

3377 Langl. P. PL B. xv. 346 Withouten faun^elte or foly. 
f Fauutemper©. Obs. rare-''^, A dish in 
old cookery. 

CX430 Two Cookery-bks. 19 Fauntempere — Take Ai- 
inaunde mylke, & floure of rys, Sugre [etc.]. 

Faurd, Sc. pronun c. of favoured ; only ia com- 
pounds, as ill--, wellfaurd. 

Fause, Sc. and dial, form of False a. 
Fau'se-liouse. Sc. \i.fause, St.i.oi'^iihma. 
Hh hi OUSE.] A hollow made in a corn-stack, with 
an opening on the side most exposed to the wind, 
for the purpose of drying the corn. 

3785 Burns Halltnveenx, Nell had the fause-house in her 
min', She pits herself and Rob in, 

■h ]E’au*seu, sb. Obs. Also 6 valsou, 7 valsen, 
9 dial, fazen. A kind of eel. Applied variously 
to a fresh or salt-water eel, and to a small or large 
eel (see quotsL Also fausen-eel. 

3547 Boorde Brev. Health Ixxxvii. 35 b, Take the fatnes 
of a valson ele, x6c2 Carew Cortiwall 33 Of Eeles 
there are two sorts : the one Valsen, of best taste, commiag 
from the fresh riuers..tbe other, bred in the saltwater « 
called a Conger Eele. c 3613 Chapman Iliad xxi. 190 The 
wave-sprung entrails, about which fauseris and other fish 
Did shoal. CX640 J. Smyth Hundred ff Berkeley (i8Bs^ 
319 A fausoHjOr great fat eele. 3688 R, Holme Armoury 
It. 325/3 An Eel [is] first a Fausen, then a Grigg. xydB 
MoFteux Rabelais iv. lx, Fausens, and Griggs. 3S87 Kent 
Gloss,„ Fazen adj. I’he fazen eel is a large brown eel, and 
is so called at Sandwich in contradiction to the silver eel, 

: t S au'seu, a. Obs. 

x 59 « Tronb. Raigne K, yohn (i6ix) 53 The Friars chest 
find* with a fausen N unne. 3654 Gayton Pleas. Notes n. v, 
57 Fausen sluts, like Bartholomew Fair© pig-dressers. 

Fauserite (Ip's^roit). Min, [Named by 
Breithaupt (1865) from Feuser name of a gentle- 
man at Testh + -ite.] (See quots.) 

1868 Dana Min. 645 Fauserite. .From Herrengrund in 
Hungary. 3879 Watts Diet, Chem. VI. 6xz Fauserite, 
a native magnesio-manganous sulphate, 

Fauson, obs. form of Fashion. 
tFaWSOmy. Obs. Also 7 fauxoury. [ad 
OF .faussonerie, fauxonerie, f. faussonerto deceive, 
f. False.] F raud, in the legal sense ; falsifi- 
cation of deeds or measures, coining false money, etc. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng, i. Ixii, (3739) tax Felonie.*?, 
of Manslaughter, .and Fausonry, are to be punished with 
loss of Member and Estate. Ibid. 322 Fauxonry is of several 
de^ees or kinds, .zs falsifying the King's Charter, falsi- 
fying of Money ox falsifying of Measures. 

Faussebraie, -israye ' Fartif 

Forms : a. 5 fawoe-, fawes©-, (6 fatvs-) bray©, 
9 fausse-braie, 7“ fausse-braye. )8. 7-8 false- 
bray, (7 falsbray). [a. F. famse-brme,, ifausse, 
fem. of faux F braie : see Beate.] An arti- 
ficial mound or wall thrown up in front of the 
main rampart. In early use, a covered way. 

a. c 3489 Caxton Sonnes ofAynton iii. 77 A fawcebraye 
vpon a roche, thrughe y whiche reynawde . . weute ouie 
vnder couerte. Ibid, vi. 349 Also he made W portcolisse, 
fawesebrayes, & barbacanes well defensable. xsz3 St. 
Papers Henry Fill, IV. 38 Having noo bulwarkes nor 
fawsbrayes. s688 Capt. J. S. Foriif cation 57 I’he onely 
end of this Faussebray, is the defence of the Moat. 3767 
Sterne Tr, Shandy IX. xi, All its trumpery of saps, mines 
..fausse-hxays, and cuvettes. 1828 Napier Penim. War 
X. vii. (Rtldg.) II. 74 A second wall, about xa feet high, 
called a fausse hraie. .surrounded the first. 3855 Smedley 
Occult Sciences 21 1 note, One of the pinnacled battlements 
of the fausse-braye. 

j 3 , 3^ E. Grimstone Hist. Siege Ostend 34 Others . , 
were in the False Pray. 1667 Lond. Gas. No- 212/2 Our 
men are now busily employed in placing new Palisados 
upon the Falsbray. 170a W. J, Bmtyn^s Foy. Levant xL 53 
One may more properly call that of the outward Wall 
a B'alse-bray, or Under-Bulwark. 


PAUSSE-BBAYEB, 
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FAVOUB. 


aitnb. sSxz Wellington in Gnrw. DesJ>. VIII. 551 
Having escaladed the fausse braie wall. 

t Fausse-brayei, Obs. [f. prec,+ 
-ED ~.] Provided with a iaiisse-braye, 
c 1530 Ld. Berners A rik. Lyi. BryL (1824) 187 A hous 
. .wel bolwarked and fausbrayed. 

Faiissee, var. of Foss kb, Obs. 

Faiis(s)et, obs. form of Faucet. 

Faust (%tb a. rare, fad, "L. fausi us, f. 
fdvere to favour.] Happy, lucky. 

1692-1732 in Coles. 1721-1800 in Bailey. 1890 E. John- 
son Rise q/ Chrisiendom 73 The Emperor, .ascending the 
Capitol amidst faust acclamations in the Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin tongues. 

Fausted, van of Fobstid. 
t Pau-stitucie. [as if ad. L. ^fausti- 

tudo, f. fmtshis : see Faus r.] ‘ Good luck \ 
1721-1800 in Bailey. 

t Pau’stity, Obs. fad. L. faustitdi'^em, t 
faustus (see k aust).] * Good luck, happiness 
1656-81 in B LOUNT Glossogr, 1729 M. Ralph Misc. JRasms 
2 43, I send you Health, .And length and faustity of Days, 
Fautve, van of B'ault, 

Pauterer (fptoroj). [f. fauter, for Fautor + 
-ER.] « Fautor. 

'a i66a in Heylyn Laud (1668) 1, <?8 Thou art the fauterer 
of all Wickedness. 1817 Mar. Edgeworth Ormond y\. 
<1832) 60 Father Jos was by no means, .a friend or fauterer 
of sirUlick. 

llPauteuil {idiby). [a. F. fauteuil, f. OF. 
J'audeieuil, faldestod med.L. faldistolium Fald- 
stool.] An arm-chair. 

1744, Gray in Go.sse Life (1882) 74 Squatted me into 
a iauteuil. 1771 H. Walpole Leii. Cntess. Ossory (1857) V. 
324 The mountain - gods . . pulling their fauteuils across 
a continent. 1813 Examiner x Feb. 71/2 Sofas, 
eonseie-tshles^ girandole.s, x866 M r.s. H . Wood Sjt. Mof tin's 
Eve xxiv. (1874; 299 Her grandmamma's fauteuil. 

tPauiiive, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. Xj^t'^fau- 
iTvuSi f. favere to favour.] Tending to favour, 
favourable. Const, of^ to. 

1667 Waterhouse Fire Lond. 37 Such instances as were 
hy wise men observed Fautive of it.$ progress. Ibid, no 
Ho corner of the, ,Land to be fautive to it or polluted by it. 

Pautor (f§*t6.i, -oj). Forms : 4-7 fautoiir(e, 
(6 fauctour'i, 5-6 fawter, -or, -our, 6-7 fauter, 
4, 6- fautor. Also 6-7 err on. faulter, -or, -our. 
[ad. 'F.fauieurj ad. fautor^ f. favere to favour.] 
One who favours ; a favourer. 

1 . An adherent, partisan, supporter, abettor. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 209 Him and his fautpurs 
he cursed euerilkon. 1387 Trevisa Higden (RpHsl IV.’ 443 
But Symon and lohn, with here fautoures, stopped he wayes 
ai aboute. c 1450 St, Cuihhert^ ( Surtee-s) 8356 With )f)!x\r 
fautours all in fere. *527 in Fiddes Wolsey 11. (1726) 141, 

I shall, .never more. .hide, .such heresie.s- .nor their auctors 
or fawtors. 1559 Mirr, Mag.j Worcester xx, For princes 
faultes his faultors all men teare, 1603 Knolles Hist. 
Turks (i62i> 693 This matter was with great heat debated., 
either part having great faultours. 1713 Dkrham 
Tkeol. V. i, 312 Cartes , , hath been thought by soirie to 
have been a Fautor of Atheism.^ 1786 H. Tooke 
(1798) I. 398 His lordship and his fautors will do well to 
contend stoutly ..for their doctrine of language.' x8« 
Austin Jurispr. (1879) 1. vi. 289 [Hobbes] is, not of the 
apologists and fautons of tyranny. 1890 E. Johnson Rise 
Christendom 473 Montalembert, the great lautor and de- 
fender of the monks, 

A protector, patron, Obs. 

1460 Capgrave Chron. 304 The archbishop . . cursed him 
for contumacie, and great fautoure of heretxkes, 1S4B W. 
Patten Expedition Scot. Ded. in Arb. Garner III. 52 His 
most benign fautor and patron. 160$ Camden Rem. (3:b37t 
346 Humphrey, Duke of Glocester, a noble fautor of ^ood 
fetters, c 1611 Chapman Iliad i. 441 0 thou that all things 
seest, Fautor of Chrysce. x686 Goad Cekst. Bodies n, xii, 
321 He (a star] is the Fautor of Serenity, 1691 Wood A th. 
Oxon L 24 By the favour of hi.s Patron, and fautor of his 
Studies, .he was. .made Scholar or Pastor. 
PautorsMp (fg-tsilip). [f. prec.+-SHiP.] The 
fact or condition of being a fautor; partisanship. 

1863 Alford Grk. Test. (ed. 5) I. Prolegomena 76 The 
comparative absence of blind mutorship of the received 
text. s888 H. C. Lea Hist. Inquisition L 367 This final 
effort., was naturally construed as fautorship of heresy, 

t Fau'tress. Obs. [f. as prec. + -E$s.] A 
female fautor : a. a patroness ; b. an instigator. 

1596 Drayton Legends iii, 3x3 The only Fautresse of all 
Noble Arts. 1621 G. Sandys Ovids Met. ni. (1626) 48 
Mans Fautresse, Pallas, .stood by. X703 Rowe Ulyss. jii. 
i. XX2S Pallas, the Fautress of my Master’s Arms. X717 
Garth Ovid Ded., He comes from Banishment to the 
Fautress of Liberty. 1732 in Coles, 
i* Fau*trix. Obs. [a. h./aietrix, fem. of/autor 
(see Fautor). Cf. F./7«/nV<?.] -prec. 

1582 T. Watson Ceftturie o/Loue xcii, Melissa mother is, 
and fautrix to the Bee, 1621 G. Sandys Ovid’s Met* vni. 
<2669! 153 Him Pallas, fautrix of good wits, sustains. 1630 
M. Godwvn tr. Bp. H ere/ord s Ann. Eng. iiJ. 325 The 
Queen . .was so exact a fautrix of justice. 

Fauvel, var. of Favel, Obs. 
llFauvette (fove’t). [F. fauveite, i. fauve 
fallow.] The name given by French writers to a 
family of Warblers, and adopted by Bewick. ^ 

*797 Bewick Brit. Birds 1. 209 'The Fauvette. Pettichaps 
{Motacilla hippolais, Lin., La Fara/ette, Buff,). Ibid. ^12 
The lesser Fauvette. Passerine Warbler. Ibid. 213 The 
Winter Fauvette. Hedge Warbler. Ibid. 2^ This dis- 
position . . is common to all the Fauvettes, 180a G, Montagu 


Omiih. Dici.^ Fauvette (Sylvia hartensis, Bechstein). 1839 
Macgillivray Hist. Brit. Birds II. 345 Sylvia Horiensis^ 
the Garden Warbler. .Fauvette. .Garden Fauvet. 

ii Fans: (f§ks), rare. [Assumed nom. sing, to 
"L. fauces ; the sing, has classical authority only in 
the ablative.] ==P'auobs in various senses, 

1828 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. I. 293 The sweet fluid which 
many of them (plants belonging to Dionma, Drosera, &c.) 
secrete near the faux. 1856 Henslow Diet. Bot. Terms^ 
Faux (the gorge), the throat. 

Fauxety, -ity, obs. forms of Falsity, 
Fauxonry, var. of Fausonrt. Obs.^ fraud. 

II Faux pas ff<?ipa). ]^x. faux false step.] 
A false step, fig. ; a slip, a trip ; an act which 
compromises one^s reputation, w/. a woman's lapse 
from virtue, Cf. False step in False a. 6. 

1676 Wycherley PI. Dealer v. i. Before this faux pas, 
this trip of mine, the world could not talk of me. 1762 
Foote Lyar i. Wks, 1799 I, 288 A firework, .well designed 7 
Sir % Superb. K. Wild. And happily executed ? Sir f. 
Not a single faux pas. 1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 350 Terras 
Filius , . taxes them with any faux-pas, or irregularities 
they may have committed. 1823 Byron fuan xiv. lx. 
Foreigners don’t know that a faux pas In England ranks 
quite on a different list. 1840 Barham Ingol. Leg.. Acc. 
Kew Play, His Lordship.. Conceiv’d that his daughter had 
made a faux pas. 

jl Faux-prude, Ohs. [Fr. ; faux False and 
prude Prude.] A man who simulates prudishness. 

1676 Etheredge Man of Mode iv. i. Wks. (1888) 323 In 
Pans the mode is to flatter the prude, laugh at the faux- 
prude. 

t Fava*ginoxiS, a. Ohs. Also 7 faviginous. 
[f, L, favtis honeycomb ; perh, on false analogy 
of farraginotis, or of L. fahaginus. oleaginus.'] 
Formed like or resembling a honeycomb in ap- 
pearance; cellular. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus 11 . 515 Alike ordina- 
tion there is in the favaginous Sockets, .of the noble flower 
of the sunne. 1686 Plot Staffordsh, 201 A third [mem- 
brane] . . faviginous like a hony-comb or tripe, without, 
1692-1708 Coles, Favaginous. 1884 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 
tFa'vel, <2. and $b. Ohs. Forms: 4 fauvel, 
fawvelle, 5 favelcl'^e, (favyll), 6 fa veil, 4-6 
favel. [a. OF. fauvel^ i. fauve fallow-coloured, 
a. Teut, *fahv0 ‘ : see Fallow a.i 
The^ OF. word had all the uses found in Eng., so that 
there is no ground for treating sense 3 of the sb. as a dis- 
tinct word, though it is possible that it may have been 
associated by some ME. writers with OT.favele idle talk, 
cajolery: — h. fdbella, dim. of fdbula Fable. The phrase 
‘ to curry Favel O'P.estHller, torcher Fauvel, comes from 
the Roman de Fauvel kx%xS), the hero of which is a counter- 
part of Reynard the Fox (see P. Paris, MSS. Bibl. du Rot 
1 . 306); it has been adopted in Ger. as den fahlen hen^t 
streichen. It is not clear whether before the date of this 
poem a ‘fallow’ house was proverbial as the symbol of 
dishone.sty ; the same notion is found in German, ‘ to ride 
the [fallow horse ’ {den fahlen hengst reiien — recorded from 
15th c.) having the sense ‘ to play an underhand game, act 
deceitfully 

A. adj. Of a horse : « Fallow aO- (The exact 
colour denoted by the adj. in early use is uncertain.) 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes ofAymon i. 33 There came rydynge 
a messager vpon a horse fauelU 

B. sb. 

1 . As the proper name of a fallow-coloured horse. 
c 1325 Coer de L. 2320 Two stedes found the ky ng 

Richard, That one bight Favel, that other Lyarde. c 1330 
R, Brunne Chron. (1810) 175 Sihen at Japhet was slayn 
fauuelle [printed fanuelle] his stede. c 137S Marie A rihur 
2766 One ffawuelle [printed fiawnclle] of ffryselande to 
fferaunt he rydys. 

2 . The fallow horse proverbial as the type of 
fraud, cunning, or duplicity. Only in phrase To 
ettrry Favel : see CURRY v. 5 a. 

3 . Hence used as a mere personification of cun- 
ning or duplicity. 

1262 Langl. P. pi. a. 11. 6 BoJ>e Fals and Fauuel and 
al his hole Menye ! 1406 Hoccleve La Male Regie 223 
O thow, fauele, of lesynges auctour. 14. . Kyng Hermit 
X57 in Hazl. B. P. P. (1864) I. 19 Were I oute of my 
hermyte wede. Off my favyll I wold not dred. 1522 Skelton 
Why not to Court 92 Favell is false forsworn e. 1576 
R. Edwards Parad. D. Devices (1578) I iij, O favell false, 
thou traitor borne, what mischief more might thou devise I 

Ii Favella (faveda). Bot. PI. -80. [mod.L. ; 
used by J. G. Agardh (Kongl, Vetensk. Acad, 
Handl. for 1836, p. 43); his description and 
drawing suggest that he intended favellse to stand 
for * small beans \ in which case the word would 
be an incorrect dim. of h.faba bean, influenced by 
the F. form /^<?.] See quot. 1884. 

1857 [see next]. 1867 J. Hogg Microsc, ij. 5. 274 When such 
a fruit is wholly extern^, . it is called a favella. 1884 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Faxella, a form of the conceptacular fruit of 
florideous AIgm in which the spores are collected into 
spherical masses which lie on the outer surface of the frond. 

Favellidixim (fseveli*di;^m). Bot. [f, (by 
J. G. Agardh 1842) Favella + Gr. dim. ending 
“tdior (improperly used, as no diminutive sense 
was intended,] See <mGts, 

[1842 Agardh A/g^ 66 Sunt sporae numerosse in glomeru- 
lum arete congests, pericarpio hyaIino..circumdatae; has 
FaveUidia appellavi.] 1857 Bbrkely Cryptog. Bot. § 144. 
X70 Thus by the evolution of one cell, a favella. .is formed; 
by the evolution of several detached but adjacent mother- 
cells, a compound favella or favelliditun results. 1867 J. 
Hogg Microsc. 11. i. 273 Such a fruit is called a favellidmm 


and occurs in Halymenia. 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., FavelUdium 
(dim. of Favella), a form of the GOUGeptacuIarp_;art of a flori- 
deous Alga, in which the spores are collected into spherical 
masses, which He entirely embedded in the .substance of 
the frond, as in Halymenia; or project somewhat, as in 
Gigartina. 

Faveolate (favf^l<fit), «. \i. iy\cidLL.faveolus, 

dim. of favus honeycomb + -ate 3 . Cf. F faveoU.J 
Honeycombed, cellular. 
s866 in Treas. Bot. 1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Faverel (fse'verel). [var. of next] A name 
of various plants, a. An onion, b. Draba verna^ 
whitlow-grass, c. See quot 

a. XS97 Gerarde Herbal App., Fauerell is Cepea. X847-1 
78 Halliwell, Faxierel, an onion. _ Line. 

b. 1770 Sir J. Hill Hei'b. Brit. II. 249 Draba verna. 
Whitlow Faverel. 1878-86 Britten & Holland PlanUn.^ 
Faverel . . Draba verna. 

G. X884 Miller Plant - n ., Faverell, an old name for 
Veronica Anagallis, 

t Fa'Verole. Ohs. [a, OF. faveroUe (in Nor- 
mandy the broad bean, faba vulgaris). 1 A name 
of various plants : see qiiots. 

C X265 Voc. Names Plants in Wr.-Wiikker 555 Fabaria, 
fauerole. X597 Gerarde Herbal App., Fauerole is water 
Dragons. X878-86 Britten & Holland Plani-n., Faverole 
..Calla pahistris L. 1884 Miller Plani-n., Faverole, an 
old ndcmt. fox Arum Dracunculus. 

't* Favi’ficOUS, a. Obs. [f. L. ^favific-us (f, 
fuv-us honeycomb h- feus mdkmgi see -Eio) + 
-ous.] That makes combs. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 11. v. | 2. 126 Maggots or 
Worms that are Favificous ; or making of Combs, 1670 
Phil. Trans. V. 2066 They are probably the favificous and 
gregarious kind. 

t Faviform (fFi*vif^jm), a. Ohs. [f. 'L.fav-iis 
a honeycomb + -eoem.] Formed or shaped like 
a honeycomb, honeycombed ; esp. in Surg. (see 

quot 1753)- 

1753 Chambers CycZ. Suppl., Faviform, in surgery, a term 
u.sed to express certain ulcers, which when pre&.sed upon 
with the finger emit a sanies thro’ several small holes, 1775 
in Ash. 1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Favillous (favi’bs), a. [f, L. favill-a bot 
ashes 4 -ous. Cf. 01^ . favilUuxi\ Consisting of 
or resembling ashes. 

1650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v, xxii. 231 The avolation 
of the light and favillous particles. 1775 in Ash. 

jj Favi*ssa. PI. favissse. [L. favissm pL 
underground cellars near the temples, used as 
store-houses.] (See quot) 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Favissa [with Antiquaries], a hole, 
pit, or vault under ground, wherin some rarity of great 
value was kept. xZg^Naiion 19 Jan. LVI. 53/2 The favissse 
of temples, the vaults in which were buried, .‘ ex-votos*. 

FaYOBiau (iav^®*nian), a. [ad. lu. favonidn-us, 
f. the west wind.] Of or pertaining to 

the west wind; hence, favourable, gentle, pro- 
pitious. 

1656-81 in Blount Glossogr, vji^ Young Nt. Th. vi. 
686 Soft Spring, with breath Favonian. 1771 Fletcher 
Checks Wks. 1795 II. 267 The favonian breathings and 
sighs which attended his preaching and prayers, a 1821 
Keats in Life ^ Lett. <1848) II. 263 Softly tell her not to fear 
Such calm favonian burial I 1854 W. Johnson lonica (1858) 
78 I'hou Shoulds’t breathe upon that pallid brow Favonian 
airs of mirth and glee. 

Favo'xdous, Ohs.~^ ® [f. L. Favdni-us the 
west wind + -ous.] Of or pertaining to the west 
wind. 1692-1732 in Coles. 

FaYOnitlS (fav^umiils). poet, or Myth. [a. L, 
Favmius the west wind, f. favere to favour.] The 
west wind, Zephyr. 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. (1872) 61 The feyrd cardinal vynd is 
callit fauonius or occidental. 1634 Habington Castara 1. 
(Arb.) 37 If to the torrid Zone her way she bend Her the 
code breathing of Favonius lend. 174a Young Nt, Th. 
ii. 242 Favonius, breathe still softer, or be chid. 

Favose (favJu-s), a. Bot. and Fath. [as if ad. 
L. *favdS'Us, f. favus honeycomb.] (See quots.) 

1840 Paxton Bot. Diet., Favose, pitted, like the cells of 
a honeycomb. 1866 in Treas. Bot. 

Hence "Favo’sely adv. (see quots.). 

1840 Paxton Bot. Diet., Faxmely-scrobiculate, excavated 
in little pits or hollows. 1847 Craig, Favosely, in the 
J manner of a honeycomb. 

Favosites (faevtJsortfz). GeoL Also anglicized 
I as fa'vosite, [mod.L, (I^marck) f. *favdsus : see 
rec.] A genus of fossil zoophytes, resembling a 
oneycomb in appearance. 

183a in Webster. 1845 Penny Cycl. Suppl, I. 566 
Favosites, a genus of fossil Zoophyta, common in the 
Silurian strata of Norw;^ and Wales. 1846 Dana Zooph. 
iv. § 62 (1848) 65 The Pocilloporae, Favosites, and many 
C-^thophyllidse. 

FavO’.SO-, combining form of Favose, occas. 
prefixed to other adjs. to indicate a favose form. 

i866 Treas. Boi., Favoso-^areolate, divided into spaces 
resembling the cavities of honeycomb. Ibid., Favoso- 
dehiscent, appearing honeycombed after dehiscence. 

Favour, favor (f^^ vor), sh. Also 4-6 favoxe, 
favours, (5-6 fawoure, favowre, 6 favower, 
faveour), 5-6 favyr, faver, 6 favur, (5 fawer, 
fayver), 9 dial, fawer. [ME. favor, -our, a. 
OF. favor, -our (mod.F. favour) s= Pr. and Sp. 
favor, lt.favorei—'L.favore m,i. favere Xo regard 



FAVoma, 
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FAVOUB, 


with gooclvdil, side with, show kindness to, pro- 
tect. As ill .other words with the same ending, the 
spelling with -our is preferred in the British Isles, 
while in, the U. S. -or is more common,] 

1, Propitions or friendly regard, goodwill, esji, 
on the part of a superior or a multitude. To find 
favour in iJie eyes of {ong. a Hebraism) : to gain 
the goodwill of. -t Formerly Also with <3: and 
plural', A liking, preference, f To have a favottr 
to : to have a liking or regard for. 

To curiy favour : corruption of to curry Pavel ; see 
Curry v. 5 b, and Favel sh. ^ ^ ^ . 

a x^o Hamtovk Psalter xxiv, 3 Fai doe wick Idly, to get 
i?aim J?e fauour . , of )?is warld. 0 1380 Wyci.ip Sel. iVks. 11 1 ; 
434, & fals not he gospel for favor of men, c 1400 pesir. 
Troy The Minnydouns his men, bat raekill ioy 
hade, And fayuer of bat fre, ]>en any folke ellis. isz6 
Tindalb I xvi, 23 The favoure of the lorde^ Jesus 
Christ be with you all, 1535 Coverdale Pj. xliii[iv].- 3 
Thou haddest a fauoure vnto them. [So in rSit,] xSSi 
iRoBiNSON tr. Glare's Utop. i. (Arb.) 56 An other woulde 
haue the fauoure of the Swychers Mfoxxm with money. 1584 
PoWEL LloyiPs Cambria 94 To procure him the Kingii 
Fauour. idol Swaks. Tkuel.N, i. iv. 7 Is he inconstant 
sir, in his fauours. 1611 Bible Esther I haue found 
feuour in the sight of the king. 1641 Bk. Hamilton in 
H. Papers (Camden) 106 -Your Ma‘y . . of whose favour 
I have had so inanie. .testimonyes. 1700 Drvden Theodore 
^ He. .found no favour in his lady’s eyes, lySx 

Gibbon DecL \F. 111 ., 247 Such assiduous zeal secured the 
favour of the saint., 1807 Crabbe Hallofyust.ji Hisfavour 
was my bliss and pride. 1823 Scorr Qteeniift D, x, His 
young Life-guardsman, for whom he seemed to have taken 
a special favour, 1838 Thirlwall Greece V. 309 The 
oration .. opens with a congratulation on the favour of 
heaven. 1S66 G. Macdonald Ann. Q, NeighM, xiii. (1878) 
271 Ih create' a favottr toward each other. 

b. Approving disposition towards a thing ; in- 
clination to commend, sanction, or adopt 

1827 ‘^oujoec. Course T, ix. 521 The first and highest place 
In Fancy’s favour. 1863 H. Marrvat Year in Sweden 11 . 
247 St. Brita's pnion found . .great favour in their sight. 1884 
tr. Loizd s Metapk, T-s^ .Those who looked with favour on 
his enterprise. 

c. Objectively. {To he, stand hifih, etc.) in a 
personas favour : in Ms good graces. Also In, 
cnit of favour, to bring into favour, diC.. 

X514 Barclay Cyt. ^ Cplondyskm. (Percy Soc.) p. xliiij 
Thou, mayst suspect and trowe Him more in favour and in 
conceipt then thou, 1526 Pil^r. Per/, (W. de W. 1531) 7 b, 
Familiar & great in fauour with prynces, X548 [see Fall v. 
383. *568 Grafton Chron. II. 293 The king of Navarre., 
was out of the french kings favour, xs8o Baret A Iv, F 25* 
To bring one in fauour with a man, insinuare aliquem 
aUeri. *676 Lady Chaworth in Hist. MSS, Comm. 12th 
Rep., App. V. 28 She i.s still highly in favour. 1688 Miege 
Fr. S.V. I’ll bring you again into his favour. 

*7ox Db Foe True-horn Eng. x Fbols out of Favour grudge 
at Knaves in Plkce. 1848 Macaulay JY/s/. Eng. L 447 
Rochester, .stood high in the favour of the King. x86o 
Adler FaurUVs Prov. Poetry ii. 21 The various kinds of 
Provencal poetry were not in equal favour among the Cas- 
tilians. 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. 1 . 1. iv, 2x6 As slaves, 
or as captives, .they were taken into favour by the dominant 
nation. 

f d. The object of favour ; a favourite, Ohs, 

*387 TreviSa Higden (Rolls) yi. 413 Elfleda favour of 
citezeynes {L. favor civium] znd drede of enemyes. X667 
Milton P. L, in. 664 Man, His chief delight and favour. 

t e. The action of favouring ; patronage of an 
object, Obs, rare^^. 

Temple Ess. Anc. 4* Mod. Learn, in Misc. p. fed. 3) 
6s The favour of learning was the humour, .of the age. 

2 . Exceptional kindness; gracious or friendly 
action due to special goodwill, aiid in excess of 
what may be ordinarily looked for. f favour ; 
out of goodwill, freely. 

The envelope of a letter .sent by hand occasionally bears 

the words ‘ By favour of Mr. ^ (the friend who conveys 

the letter). 

13.. E. E, Alia. P, A. 967 Of b® lombe I haue be 
aquylde For a sy3t ber of bun gret fauor. c 1460 Fortescue 
Ahs. 4* Lim. Mon.vi, For the fFauour bat we do to the 
persones bat kepe ham, wich ffauoure b® Scottis do not, 
1509 Fisher Fun. Semn. Ctess Richmond Wks. (1876) 299 
The good deserueth . , to haue fauoure shewed vnto them. 
1580 BA.KE.T A Iv. F 231 For fauour, gratiosi, X769 Phil. 
Trans. LIX. 199 note, A crocodile, which I lately saw by 
the favour of Mr. John Hunter. x8x8 Scott Hrf. Midi. 
xxxviii, I have a fnend. .who will, .do me so much favour. 

b. An instance of this; something conceded, 
conferred, or done out of special grace or good- 
will ; an act of exceptional kindness, as opposed 
to one of duty or justice. 

X590 Shaks. Com. Err. 1. i. 23 Doe me the fauour to dilate 
at lull, What haue befalne of them. x6o8--xx Bp. Hall Medii. 
4 * Vows II. § 23 So shal I , . accept of small favours with great 
thankfulnes. 1667 Anne Wyndham King's Concealm. { x68i) 
s6 A Gentleman 1 .desired the favour of him, that he would 
please to step forth. 17x4 Fortescue-Aland Pref. For' 
tesctce*s A bs. cf Lhn. Mon. 39 He had extraordinary Favours 
shewn him from his Prince, X780 Cowpek Tabled, 268 
Religion, richest favour of the skies. 18x4 D. H. O’Brien 
Capiiv. 4- Escape 13 We were allowed to mix with the 
officers . . as a great favour, 1864 Tennyson En. Ard. 284, 
I came to ask a favour of you. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
III. 309 , 1 wish that you would do me the favour of con- 
sidering temperance first. 

c. A complimentary term for : Communication, 
letter. (Now, at least in England, almost confined 
to commercial correspondence.) Also explicitly 
in f the feeuour of your letter. 


rx64S Howell Left, i, iv- viii, §mce I was beholden to 
you for your many Favours in Oxford 1 have not heard from 
you, 1679 Pepys Let, to Dk.. York 9 June, The , . excuse 
of my no earlier awning the favour. of your Royal High- 
nes.s’s, by Captain Sanders. X706 Walsh iti Pope's Lett, 
(1735) 1 . 56 At my return. . I receiv'd the favour of your 
Letter. 1738 Franklin AW, 13 Apr. Wks. 1887 L 476, 
I have your favor.s of the 21st of March. lysx T. Sharp in 
Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 374 La.st post brought me the 
favour of yours of the instk 1786 'T. Jekfkr.son Writ. 
(1859) !!• 3 Your favor of June the 14th !.*< come to band. 
x8x6 Scott Let. to Terry 12 Nov. in Lockhart, I have 
been .shockingly negligent in acknowledging your repeated 
favours. x 85 s Marsh in Longfellhvs Li/eixZgx') ill. 56, 
I received your favor of April K 

d. Euphemistically. Formerly also The last 
favour ( « Fr. Ajt derjzibres favours') , 

X676 Wycherley PL Dealers, iii, She., gran ted you the 
last favour, (as they call it). 1695 Congreve L, 

m, xiv, You .think it more dangerous to be seen in Con- 
versation with me, than to allow some other Men the last 
favour. 1824 Medwin Convers, Byro?t (1S32) 1 . 87 One who 
had bestowed her favours on niany. 

3 . Kind indulgence. 

a. Leaye, permission, pardon. Chiefly in phrases, 
Hy, with {yom, dto,') favottr ; by the favour of. 
Also, Under favour : with all submission, subject 
to correction. Obs. or arch. ^ 

1580 Baret Alv. F 255 Sauing your displeasure, .or, with 
your fauour. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. nr, i. 68 By thy fauour. . 
I must .sigh in thy faqe. 1390 SwimvmK Testaments 287 
If the wife.. depart front her husband, without bis good 
fauour. x6zx B. Jonson i. i. With fauour, ’twere 

no losse, if’t might be enquir'd What the Condition of these 
Armes would be. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, i. i. 168 Pray giue 
me fauour Sir. 1622 Callis Stat. Savers 21 Under 
the favor of these books. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. i. L 
I 20 (ed. 3) 2,1 By the favour of so learned a man, it seeins 
probable. 1699 Bentley Phal. 135 Under favour, I say it’.s 
an A napxst. 1700 Dryden Cock 4> Fox, With your Favour, 
I will treat it here. 1750 G. Jeffreys m Buncombe '' s Letters 
(1773) II. 253 Under favour, poetical justice is so far from 
being ‘ a chimera that [etc.]. 1823 Scott Quentin B. xv. 

Under favour, my Lord, . the youth must find another guide. 

fb. ^Lenity, mildness, mitigation of punish- 
ment * f J.) ; an instance of this, a lenient act. Obs. 
c 1460 FoRTEScuE.i 4 4 - L im. Mon. v, To shewrigoure ber as 
fauour awght to be shewid. * 475 ^ Ran/Coil^ear 902 Now 
faindls to haue fauour with thy neichingi.s. 1533 Coverdale; 
fosh. XL 20 And no fauoure to be shewed vnto them. 2596 
Merck, y. iv, i. 386 Prouided.. that for this fauour He 
pre.sently become a Christian. 2659 B. Yih.‘mvs> Panvals 
Iron Age 136 Prisqners . . put to ransom, by a singular 
favour of the Prince of Orange. 2726 Swift Gulliver vn, 
I could not discover the Lenity and Favour of this Sentence.^ 
1780 Burke AA at Bristol V^ks. X842 I. 267 Who .. would 
construe, .doubtful appearances with the utmost favour, 
f c. An indulgence, privilege.. Obs. 
x6^ Bocuments agst. (Camden) 26 Hee should 

not nave the favour to aunswere it in this Courte. 1639 tr. 
Bu Bosq's Compl. Woman A ij b, A favour reserved to few, 
to become witnesses of a vertue so extraordinary. 1640 
Sir E. Nicholas in H. (Camden) 67 She is proffered 

the favour, .of continuinge a tennant. 1639 Pearson Creed 
(18 39 ) 310 Those . , had not the favour of a sepulchre. 1737 
WHiSTON Josephus^ Hist, iv. v, § 3 At length. .|theyhad the 
favour to be slain. 

4 z. Partiality towards a, litigant, competitor, etc. ; 
personal sympathies as interfering with justice. 
Challenge to the favonrifjsc^y. see Challenge j A 3. 

*393 Gower Con/. II L 179 The Sampnites to him brought 
A somme of gold and.him, besought To don hem favour in 
the lawe. X413 Lydg, Pilgr. Sowle i. xxxii. (1839) 36 
Withoute fauour iuge the trouthe. 2482 Eng. Gilds (1870) 
318 Awe noe fawer more to one . than to a nother, : 163a 
Massinger Maid of Hon. v. ii, Not swayed or by favour or 
affection.^ ax6yj aMSC&avt Serm. Wks. 1716 II. 83 Favour 
. . to their own habitual depravations of nature. 1839 
in Bouvier Law Bid. 447 Nor shall you [the Grand Jury] 
leave any one unpresented for fear, favour, affection. 

6. Aid, support, furtherance, whether proceeding 
from persons or things. Ohs. exc. in phrases (now 
somewhat rare) by, under {the) favour of, 

C1400 Destr. Troy 1746 We haue. .ffele fryndes and fauer 
out of fer londys. 1434 Misyn Mending of Life 128 Our 
gostely ee . . bat light in it-self as it is , . may not se, 
& 3itt it felys it bat it is bere, qwhils it haldis with it 
favyr & heet of patt light vnknawen. x323 Fitzherb, 
Hush, § 66 At winter he [the calfelwyll be hygge ynoughc 
to saue hym selfe amonge other beastes, with a lyttell 
fauoure. 1580 Baret Alv, F 249 He hopeth that by the 
fauour of some man, he may be holpen in this crimes. 
1633 T, Stafford Pac. Hib.'m. (1821) ti6 The Armie in 
attempting the Castle, without the favour of the Cannon, 
must nave endured great losse. ^ X633 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's 
Trav, 10 By the favor of daylight we perceived a great 
many sails. X699 Dampier Fiyr. ll, il 46 Under favour of 
this Supposition, the Privateers marched through the 
Speets. 1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World (1757) 319 By 
the favour of thick weather, and a hard gale of wind, they 
got clear. cx85o Arab. Nts. (Rtldg.) 626 By favour of six 
good rowers . . we arrived at my country house. 1834 J, S. CX 
Napoleon {xZ^s Il.xxix. S37 He begged permission, 
under favor of the night, to surpnse the Bellerophotu 
6 . In favour of (=Fr. en favour de). Used as 
a prep, in various senses, a. In defence or sup- 
port of; on behalf of ; on the side of. To be in 
favour of\ to be on the side of, to be disposed to 
support or advocate. 

. *556 Aurelio 4 * Isab. (1608) I, Hoo well have you spoken 
in the favoure of the wemen. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's 
Trav. xlviii. 185 They, .resolved to write a letter in favour 
of us to^ the old Queen. 1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr, I, 
L 97 Thirty six of the bishops present were in favour of it. 


2848 Macatjlay./^?^A Eng. 1 ). xsS.He attempted to interest 
in his favour those Roman Catholics. • 

b. To the advantage of. (Rarely, ^in favour 
to.) A.lso with reference to a bill, etc.; 

So. as to be payable to. 

Aurelio <§■ Isab. (1608) G vij, Them that in their owne 
favour hathe approuved and made the lawes. 1640- x 
Kirkcudhr. War-Comw. Min. Bk. (1855 S6 Ane act, 
allegit purchm?it in his fa\ores be Mr. John Diksone. 1634 
tr. Scudery's Cttria Pol. 13 When such an accident hap- 
peneth, it is usually in favour to those extraordinary per.soris 
in whom [etc.]. 1776 Trial of Nundocojuar Boilakey 

Doss drew a draught on Benares in favor of Lord Clive. 
1818 . Cruise, 2) VL 58 'rnists, in favour of his 
wife and children. 1852 Sir H. Douglas Milit. Bridges 
(®d. 3) 377 There remains a balance of strength in favour of 
the bridge. 

f c. In consideration of, for the sake of. Ohs. 

1603 Camden Rexn. (1637) 46 One Regilianus . . got the 
Empire there, onely in favour of his name. 

d. Out of a preference for. 

1893 Law Times TiCSf . xogtz Builders, .have refused land, 
in Middlesex in favour of land in a non-register county, 

7 . (concr. ot i.) Something given as a mark of 
favour; esp. a gift such as a knot of ribbons, a 
glove, etc., given to a lover, or in medioeval 
chivalry by a lady tp her knight, to be worn con- 
spicuously as a token of affection. 

, 1588, Shaks. L. L. L, v. ii. 130 Hold, Rosaline, this 
favour thou shalt wear. 1392 Greene Groat' yiu. Wit, 
(X617) t4 She, .returned him a .siike Riband for a fauour* 
tyed with a Truelouers knot. 1594 Marlowe & Nashe 
Dido in. Wks. (Rtldg.) 261/2 Favours of more sovereign- 
worth Than Thetis hangs about ApoIIos neck. X712 Spec- 
tator No.; 436 r 6 IJiat custom of wearing a mistress’s 
favour, on such occasions [fencing contestsl of old. 1842 
Browning My^ last Duchess, My favour at her breast. 1864 
Kirk Chas. Bold 1 . 11. iii. 508 A time when he should ... 
wear her favors in the til ting-field. 

b. A ribbon, cockade, or the like, worn at a 
ceremony,e.g. rz bridis, coronation, vuedding favottr, 
in evidence of goodwill ; also, a similar decoratioa 
worn as a party-badge. 

1599 Shaks.' Hen. K, iv. vii. 160 Here Fluellen, weare 
thou this fauour for me, and .sticke it in thy Cappe. 1667 
Pepy'S DrVtry ao Feb., Observing Sir W. Pen's carrying 
a favour to Sir W. Coventry, (or his daughter’s wedding. 
<2x693 Urqukart Rabelais in. xxx, 1 will send you.. the 
Bride's Favour. 1702 Luttkell AriyAV/. (1857) V. 166 
The motto of the coronation favours was, God has sent our 
hearts content. 1741 H. Walpole Corr. {yd. 3) I. ix. 27 
The city .shops are full of favours. 177X Smollett Humph., 
Cl. (1815) 254 A bride’s favour , . he now W'ore in bis cap. 
1823 C. M. WEstmacott Eng. Spy I. 34 Choice of jackets, 
hats, and favors. 1839 J ephscn Brittany xi. 183 He wears in 
his- button-hole a favour of blue, green, and white ribbons. 

8. That which conciliates affection or goodwill i 
attractiveness, comeliness, beauty; an attraction, 
charm. Obs. exc. arch. 

CX306 K. Alis. 2844 An harpour. made a lay of gret 
favour. X3. . E. E. A Hit. P. A. 428 Bot ho hir passed in 
sum favour, o 1430 Hymns Virg. {1867) 126 A woman . . 
With fauour in here face far passynge my reson. X513 
Douglas Mneis xii. vii. 2sWyth quhais [ Tapis J favour 
vmquhile .strangly caucht, This God AppolTo giaidly has 
hym taucht. cx^s Padre Em i. 228 Not very fair, but 
richly deck'd with favour; A .sweet face. 42x392 Green® 
Looking (1861) 124 How ope, ye folds, 

where ejueen of favour sits. 16x1 Bible Ecclus. xl. 22 Thine 
eye desireth fauour and beau tie. 1630 R. Johnsods Kingd, 
4r Commiv. 91 The general contentment, which our English 
women afford, without sophisticate and adulterate favours, 
X847 Helps Friends in C, (1854) I, 1x6 It takes away much 
of the favour of life. 

9 . Appearance, aspect, look. Now arch, or dial, 

c 1430 Henryson M or. Fab. 34 The fauour of thy face . . is 

foule and dlsfigurate, 0 x$z9 Skelton Poems agst. Gar* 
neseke 9 The favyr of your face Is voyd of all grace, issx 
Robinson ttl Moris Utop, i, (Arb.) 29 A man . . whome, by 
his fauoure and apparell . . I judged to bee a mariner. xS9S 
Shaks. Johnn.vt. 56, Ido Ibue the fauour.. Of this most 
faire occa.sion. 1630 Fuller Pisgah i. viii. 23 Palestine., 
tricked and trimmed with many new Cities, had the favour 
thereof quite altered. 1637 W. Rand tr. Gassendis Life of 
Peiresk I. A 8 a, It was your pleasure also to learn the favour 
of his Countenance from his Picture. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke 
Shaks, Char, viii, 197 He is the ‘counterfeit presentment * 
of his sister in external favour, 

b. The countenance, face. arch. 

1325 Ld. Berners Froiss. IL ccxlvii. [ccxliii.] 759 He was 
lyke kynge Richarde in fauoure. 1381 C. T. in Farr. S. P. 
Eliz, (1845) H. 396 My fauour is harde, My body croukte, 
1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 86x Courrours were sent 
out. .with certain notes also of the favour of the man. 1676 
Lond. Gaz. No. 1126/4 He b of low stature, and thin favor. 
*691 Creation 11 {1704)439 By their virtuous behaviour 
compensate the hardne.ss of their Favour. 1822 B. Corn- 
wall Poems, Love aired by kindness, I . , know Whence 
comes this noble favour.^ 1875 Tennyson Q. Mary v. ii, 
What makes thy favour like the bloodless head Fall’a on 
the block? 

t c. A feature. Ohs. 

1396 Shaks, i Hen. IV, in. ii. 136, I will., staine my 
fauours in a bloody Maske. 1398 Drayton Heroic. Ep. iii. 23 
In thy Face, one Favour from the rest I singled forth. 1633 
Digges Compl. Ambass. 343 The Gentleman . . is void of 
any good favour, besides the blemish of the small pocks, 
d. Family likeness. Cf. Flavour v. 8. dial. 

Mod, dial. (Staffordshire), I knew her by favour, as sooa 
as I saw; her. 

10. Comb, t favour-currier = Cukrt-favoub | 
favour-currying ppL a , : see Cuebt v. ; ^ favou3^ 
ribbon, a ribbon worn as a love-token. 


'mVOUE, 

2531 T. L. pEAtoCK m-Exmniner 14 Aug., Long floods of 
favour-currying gabble. 1855 Kingsley ATt?/ (1889) 

13/2 They train the lads up eaves-droppers and favour- 
curriers. 2762-7% H. Wali'Oi.e Vertne's A need. Paint. 
{tjSdi II. 291 Drinking, and dipping their favour-ribbands 
in the wine. 

Pavour, favor v. Forms : 4 favore, 

faTtire, 4-6 faver, 4-7 favoure, (5 favoryn, 
favir, Sc. fawowrl, ^ dial, fewer, 5- favour, 
favor, [a. OF. favorer , m^d.h. favdrdre, i favor-^ 
em \ see Favour 

L trans. To regard witli favour, look kindly 
upon ; to be inclined to, Jaave a liking or preference 
for; to approve. 

JO Alex. 4- Dind. 740 Whi fauure 5e..falce godus? 
£•1400 Desir. 'Pray 13950 When Vlixes. -pensaynit, Jsat he 
to Circes was son.. lie fauort hym more faithly. 2535 
CovERDALE 2 Macc. xvf. 24 He loued ludas eueywith his 
hert, and fauoured him. 2580 ;Baret Alv. F 251 Not 
fauQuring learning, not minding, anersus a Musis, 2626 
Bacon Sylm v. § 495 Men fauour Wonders. 266a Stil- 
LiNCJFi- Ori^. Sacr. ii. iv. § 4 Jo.sephms seems to favour the 
division of the City into three parts. 2780 Harris Pkiiol, 
Enf. Wks. (1841) 485 The doctrines they most favoured. 
1793 Burke Cmdnct of Minority Wks. 2842 1 . 620 That 
party which Mr. Fox inclined most to favour. 1^2 Lane 
Arab. Nis. 1 . 113 God favour and preserve him. 2873 
Burton Hist. Scot. V. lx. 28^ It was one of the difficulties 
in the case to find what religion he favoured. 

2. To show favour to; to treat kindly; to 
countenance, encourage, patronize ; "f to indulge 
(oneself, a feeling). 

2362 Langl. P. pi. a. hi. 81 Rynges with Rubyes J>® 
Regratour to fauere. c 2380 Wycuf Sel. Wks, III. 489 
Faveriden hem in open errouris. ^ 1475 Ila7f 

Coiliear 903 Now haue I ferlie, gif I fauour the ocht. 
a. iss Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. AureL (1546) Kj b, Yf 
sbe he good, he ought to fauer her, that she may be the 
better. 1549 Coverdale Erasm. Par. Rom. vii. 7 This 
wyse therfore fauoryng my selfe, I was in manner ignoraunt, 
2553 T, Wilson RAet, (1580) 78 Man onely.,ceaseth not to 
favour his sorowe. 2^ Grafton Chron. II. 22 William 
. .favoured them by giftes and easy lawes. 1621 Bible Ps. 
cii. 23 The time to fauour her. . is come. 2655 Sir E, N icholas 
in AC Papers iCamdeni 11 . 193 , 1 beseech you. .fauor me soe 
much as to hint unto his Ma*.^ my misfortune. 2736 Butler 
Anal. ii. vi, If there be a strong bias within, .to favour the 
deceit. 180$ Med. Jml. XV. 21a If he will ‘ favor me \ by 
perusing my last communication. 2857 Whewell Hist. 
Induct. Sc, L aro The former [John the Grammarian] was 
favoured by Amrou, the conqueror of Egypt. 2870 Max 
MOller Se. Relig. <2873) 38 No religion .. would have 
favoured the idea. 

t b. To indulge with permission (to do some-t 
thingX Oh. 

c 2400 Desir. Troy 5202 A foie to be fauoret folili to speke. 
2605 PlnySiucley in Simpson Sch. Skaks. (2878)1. 260 What 
her bashfulne.s.s Conceals from you, favour me to disclose. 

c. To indulge or oblige (a person) with some- 
thing. I am feevottred witk\ often used as a 
courteous form of acknowledgement. 

rx374 Chaucer Boetk. i. i. 4 Fortune..fauored[eI me 
wi)> ly^te goodes. 2655-60 Stanley Hist.^ Philos. (1701) 
14/2 The manner of his death gave Laertiius occasion to 
favour him with this Epigram. 2727 Wodrow Corr. (1843) 
IL 308, 1 am favoured with yours of the xoth August, 
2793 T, Twining ixx Coidntry Clerpm. iS/AC. (2882) 285 
A lady . . was asked to * favour us with a song ’. 18;^ Lytton 
Dmereux ii. v, Fielding twice favoured me with visits. 
2833 Ht. Martineau Life in Wilds iv. 48 Agriculture has 
..been favoured with many privileges. 2843 A. Combe 
Physiol. Digestion (ed. 4) p. xxiv, Having .. been early 
favoured with a copy of the original work. 

1 3. intr. To show favour to, unto. Ohs. 

2393 Gower Conf II. 77 She to nouther part favoureth. 
2548 Hall Chron. 98 b, All those that have, .favoured unto 
his said uncle of Vlmchoster. ' ^ ^ 

4. tram. To treat with partiality. Also, to side 
with, take the part of. 

c 2350 WiiL Palerne 1172 Heijh king of heuene for H 
holy name, ne fauore nou^t so my Ifo]. c 2435 Wyntoun 
Cron, vm, xxviii, He fawowrydhe Part, pat langyd Schyr 
Alysawndyr Mowbray, a 2533 Ln, Berners Gold, Bk. M. 
AureL (2546) B iij b, I shall haue many wylle fauoure me 
in the same. 25^ BAistm Alv. F 252 He fauoured' Cate- 
line. 1635 N. R. C&mderCs Hist. Eliz. Introd., Margaret 
of Alencon.. favoured the Protestants Religion, a 1680 
Butler Rem. (1759) L 23 Uncertain which o’ ,th’ two to 
favour. 1734 tr. Rolluls A nc. Hist, (1827) 1 . 170 Antigonus 
suspecting .. that he favoured Cassander. Mod. The 
examiner was accused of liawng favoured his own pupils. 

b. Cenmn. In market reports of a commodity : 
To be at prices favourable to (buyers, sellers). 

1890 Daily News 8 Jan. 2/6 Oats favour buyers. 

5. To aid, support ; to show oneself propitious to. 

*595 T, Maynarde Drakds F'cy. (Hakluyt Soc.) 23 God 

favonnge me, they [the Spanish .ships] would have bin mine. 
i6ot Marston Pasqtiil^ Nath. i. 258 Fortune fauours fooles. 
1783 Watson Philip ///, 11. (2839 > ^5 They were secretly 
favoured by Henry IV. 1793 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 143 
If Providence should . . favour the allied arms. 2885 hi tmek. 
Exam, ax May 6/x The wiUingne.'iSof the House, .to ffi.vouir 

^sof. 2393 t Gower Conf, III. 213 Wei the more god 
favoureth, Whan he the comun right socoure^ 2435 
Misyn Fire of Lo7>e ii, ii, Criste favirand. 2563 B. Googe 
Eglogs (Arb.) 99 Fortune fauoures not and al thynges 
backward go. ' 2697 Dryoen Eneid i, 522 A Name, While 
Fortune favour'd, not unknown to Fame. 2878 Browning 
La Saisim^ 27 Had but fortune favored. - 

b. Of a circumstance, fact, etc.: To lend con- 
firmation or support to (a belief, doctrine, rarely, 
a person) ; to point in the direction ofi 
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2526 Pilgr. Perf. <W. de W, 2531) 210 The sentence also 
of the prophete Osee fauoureth moche (as me semeth) that 
It .sholde be so. 2655 Fuller Hist, i, iv. § 9 This rela- 
tion is favoured by the name of Litchfield. 1659 Hammond 
On Ps, xxvii. 12 The . sense favours them there. 1720 
Steele Taller No. 209 i* i Every Circumstance - .favoured 
this Suspicion. 2773 funuts Lett. His opinion 

.. appears to favour you. 2808 Med, Jritl. XIX. 205 
Seems to favour the opinion of Mr. Pott. 2884 Ld. Sel- 
BORNE in Lmv Times'' 19 Apr. 229/2 Those cases w’hich 
favour the doctrine. 1887 C. C. Abbott Waste-Land Wand. 
ii. 22 Every indication favored rain. . . 

6. Of circumstances, weather, etc. : To prove 
advantageous to (a person) ; to be the means of 
promoting (an operation or process) ; to facilitate. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 22 That night not favouring 
us, we cast anchor. 1699 Dampier Voy. IL «. 20 The Wind 
favours them. 2709 Addison Tatter No. 97 T z The Silence 
and Solitude of the Place very much favoured his Medita.- 
tions. 1710 — Whig Exam. No. 4 No one Place about it 
weaker than another, to favour an Enemy in his Approaches. 
2786 W. Thomson Philip III, v. 11793) ID 1 'he darkness 
of the nigh t favoured the enterprise. 2833 Lyell Princ. Geol. 
III. 210 The argillaceous stratum ..by its yielding nature, 
favoured the waste' and undermining of the. .limestone. 1863 
Ansted & Lathabc Channel I si. in. xvi, (ed. 2) 379 They had 
been favoured by the wind. ;i875 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. i. 
(ed. 5) loThe unity of the Empire, .had flavoured the spread 
of Christianity. 

absol, <2x440 Found. Si. Barihol. 44 Marchauntys of 
filaundrys. .faueryng the see, purposid to Lundone. 

7. To deal gently with. ; to avoid overtasking (a 
limb) ; to ease, save, spare. Now colloq. (esp. in 
stable parlance) and dial. 

1526 Pilp^. Perf, (W. de W. 2532) 263 Fauour thy body. 
2589 R. Harvey PI, Perc, (1590^ 16 A Preacher- .must haue 
his reader at his elbow, ,to fauor his voice. 1^17 Markham 
Caval. n. 42 When a horse doth stand but finne vpon., 
three feete. . fauoring the other, 2667 Fepys Diary 
V. 361 Walking in thei dark, in the garden, to favour my 
eyes, 2711 Budgell Sped. No. 150 F 12 A thread-bare 
loose Coat, .which . . he wore to keep .himself warm, and 
not to favour his under $uit.^ a 1745 Swift (Wore.), He [a 
painter] has favoured her squint admirably, 2792 Osbaldi- 
STONE hrii. Sportsman 228/2 He will set his foot qn the 
ground warily, and endeavour to favor it. ^ 2840 Dickens 
Old C, Shop i, This habit, .favours myinfirmity. 2837 C. M. 
Goodridge Voy. S. Seas (1843)55 This [oil-can] . . favoured 
our other cooking apparatus. 1884 Cpton -Gloss., ^ Fie 
seems to favour the off foreleg.* 

8. To resemble in face or features ; rarely, to 
resemble generally, have the look of. Now colloq, 

1609 B- Jonson Case is Altered ni. iii, This ybung.Iord 
Chamont Favours my mother. 2690 W. Walker Idiom at. 
Anglo-Lai. 176 He favours you in the face. 271a Steele 
Spectator No. 398 !• 2 The Gentleman favoured his Master. 
2834 L, Murray: Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 431 ‘The manager, 
in countenance, favoured his friend ’. It should have been, 
‘ resembled his friend*. 2866 S. Laycock in Harland Lane. 
Lyrics 192 Tha favvers thi dad !. 1867 Waugh Dulesgafe 
IQ ‘Conto make 'em eawt?* ‘Nawe..but theyfavour’n 
lodmorden chaps*. 

Favoxirable, flavor aMe (f^^woiaVl), a. 
[ad. F. favorable, ad. la. favordhilis, f. favor \ see 
FavoUk and -able.] 

f 1. Winning favour ; hence, pleasing, agreeable, 
beautiful, comely^ Ohs. 

^ In some examples the word may owe its shade of mean- 
ing to Favour sb, 8 ‘beauty*, or 9 ‘appearance, counten- 
ance ’ ; cf. persottable, 

2398 Treyisa Barth De P. R. xix. Iv. (i4g5\ 896 Hony is 
full fauourable and lykynge to the taste and to ete. c 2430 
Lydg. Ckorle Byrde (Roxb.) 22 Hit maketh men . . 
fauorable in eueiw mannes sight. <ti529 Skelton Anc, 
Acquaintance 8 Of all your feturs fauorable to make ,tru 
discripcion. 2590 Spenser 20 Of all the 

race . . Was none more favourable, nor more fair, Than 
Clarion. 

•f h. Admissible, allowable. Ohs. 

2^6 Boyle Orig. Formes ^ Quat. (1667)32 Bodies may 
be said, in a very favourable sense, to have those Qualities 
we call Sensible. 

2. That regards with favour (a person,, project, 
opinion, etc.); inclined to countenance or help; 
well-disposed, propitious. QcyQsX.to,unto,A^ of. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 1344 Til J>am W world es favor- 
abel. C2374 Chaucer Anel. ^ Arc. 15 Be favorable eek, 
thou Polyraia. 1441 Plumpton Corr. p. lix, Such as were 
favorable of their said malicious purpose. 2494 Fabyam 
Chron. i. xvii, goddes wreire to hym so fauourable, that 
he slewe moche of the people of his brother and compellyd 
hym to fie. 1548-0 (Mar.) Bk, Com. Player Offices 34 b. 
Bee fauourable to thy people. 2596 Shaks. Tam, Shr. rv. 
V. 40 Happier the man Whom fauorable stars A lots thee for 
his louely bedfellow. 2652 Hobbes Leviaih. \t\, xxxiii. K204 
They would surely have made them more favorable to their 
power. 1667 Milton P, L, v. 507 O favourable spirit.. 
Well hast thou taught 'the way that might direct Our know- 
ledge. *749 Berkeley Word to Wise Wks. IIL 45% It is 
to be hoped this Address may find a favourable reception. 
2837 O. W. Roberts Centr. Amer. zf The Indians,, are 
particularly favourable to the Enghsh. x^x FREEMANf 
Norm. Cofpq, (2876) IV. xviE 223 King Swegen was 
lending a favourable car to thek prayers. 

fb. Gracious (said of a superior) ; kindly, 
obliging. Ohs cAtsiz. arch. > 

1502 Arnolde Chron. 259 Unto the most holyest and 
fauoraWist Prince in' efthe. *530 Hen. VIII in Ellis Orig, 
Lett. I. 206. II. 27 To have the favorable and lovyng assist- 
ance ofthe noble men. 2597 Shaks., 2 Hen. IV, iv.v. 2 Vnlesse 
some dull and fauourable hand Will whisper Musicke to my 
wearie Spirit, 2642 1 . Basire in Evelyn* s Mem, (1857) III. 
3 To give you thanks for your favourable communication. 
axZza Shelley Hymn to Moon 25 Hail Queen, 

great Moon - .Fair-haired and favourable [Gr. wpo^pov.] 
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f 0. 'Of a reader or hearer Disposed to interpret 
generbusly. Ohs. ■ — • 

1611 Speed Hist. Gi. Brit. ix. xii. (1632’) 696 Polydor 
Virgil must haue a wane and fauourable^ Reader. 2655-66 
Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 65/2 Herein Damachus had 
need of favourable hearers. ' ' ' 

1 3 . Showing undue favour, partial. Const, to. 
C1384 Chaucer H. Fame, ni., 389 One said that Omer 
made lies.. And was to the Greekes favourable. 2393 Gower 
Conf. 111 . 225 Thus was the steward favourable, That he 
the trouthe plein ne told'e. C1460 Fortescup: Abs. f Linu 
Mon. XV, And to make hem also ffauorable and parcial. 

. 4. Of an opinion, report, etc. : That is in favour 
of, approving; commendatory. . 

165s Fuller Ck.ITisS. m. iv, § 23 The favourablest ex- 
pression of him falls from the pen of Roger Hoveden. :v]\% 
Steele Sped. Flo. - atZ p 8 If you would be so far my 
Friend as to make a favourable Mention of me in one of 
your Papers. 172S De Fo,% Voy. round World 
Giving a favourable account of the place. 1781 Cowper 
Conversation 764 That great defect would cost him. .Men's 
favourable judgment, 1833 Lamb A'/ni (i860) 247 To insti- 
tute . .favourable comparisons. 2879 Cassell’s Techn. Edw., 
I. 335 Most favourable reports of the arm. . 

f b. Tending to palliate or extenuate. Ohs. 
x6gj Dryden fuvenal viii. 350 Since none can have the 
favourable Thought That to Obey a . Tyrant’S' Will they 
Fought. 2773 Jimms Lett. Xxviii. 336 Favourable circum- 
stances, alleged before the, judge, may justify a doubt; 
whether the prisoner be guilty or not. 

3. Of an answer, etc. : That concedes what is 
desired. Of appearances : Boding well, hopeful, 
promising. 

1734 M. Philips in Swiffs Lett, (2768) IV. 73 [His 
answer] was ' as favourable as I could well wish for. 1782 
Gibbon Decl. «§■ F. III. 6t The eunuch . soon returned 
with a favourable oracle. 2828 Scott F. M. Perth xxi, 

I trust they have assumed a favourable aspect. 2875 W. S*. 
Hayward Love agst. World jj How eagerly 1 hope for 
a favourable answer. , 

6. Attended with advantage or convenience;, 
facilitating one’s purpose or wishes ; advantageous, , 
helpful, suitable. ' Said esf. of the weather, etc. 

<r i46o Fortescue Abs. ^ Lim. Mon, xii, Thai haue not 
so much fired ome in thairowne godLs, nor be entreted by so. 
ffauerable lawes as we be. 2548 Hall Chron, 175 b, Thft 
Wynd [was] so .favorably to the Erles purpose. 2^5 EdeN' 
Decades 245 The fauourable influence of the heauen and 
the pianettes. 2659 6. FiAsv.is Farivars Iron Age 
was the first battle, of this age, which proved favourable to 
the Hollanders, 2659 London Chanticleers xii, in Hazb 
D odsley 'Kll. 2SO Or a favourable spider drop into the 
cream, and drown himself, that.he may poison them, a 2674 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. (xjen) IL viii. 364 A place very 
favourable for the making Levies of Men, 2745 Butler 
Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 282 Incapacity and ignorance must be 
favourable to error and vice; 2774 Pennant Toter Scot, in 
X772, 325 Sail with a favourable breeze. 2850 M‘CosH/)2t>,‘ 
Govt. II. iii. (18741 230 The cultivation of virtuous aflrectlons‘ 
is favourable to the health. xB66 Crum:p Banking Mi. 253 
The term ‘ favourable * . . state of the exchanges. 1877 LadV 
Brassky Voy. Sunbeam ix. {1878) 146 Make the passage 
under favourable circumstances. 

FavouraMeness (f?i*v6rab’liies). [f. prec, 
+ -NjBSS.] The quality or state of being favour- 
able. "t a. Kindliness,, leniency (phs.), b. 3uite 
ability, c. Eulogistic or approving character. ■ 

a. 2545 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke xvx^ He .. exhorted 
theim to a more larger fauourablenesse. 1572 Golding 
Calvin on Ps. xlyii. 5 The universal! favorablepes.se wher- 
with he embraceth all mankynd. 2625-8 Camden's Hist, 
Eliz. HI. 1 1688) 441 Her favourableness in taking Contribu- 
tions. 2656 A rtif. Handsom. 290 To the favorablene.sse 
of your LaR* future censure . . be pleased to add the favom? 
of your pardon. 2727-31 in Bailey vol. IL 

b. 277s Adair Amer. Idd. 457 The favourableness of 
the soil. *790 Price in Burke Pr. ReV. 79, I mean the 
consideration of the favourableness of the present times to 
all exertions in the cause of liberty. 2830 Scorssby Acc, 
Arctic Reg. Hi. 252 The speedy capture of a whdie depends 
on . . the’ favourableness of situation and weather. 

e. 1833 Ht. Martineau Homes Abroad iv. 52 The 
favourableness of their report. 

Favottrably, faTorably (ffi*vorabli), ddv, 
[f. as prec. + -LY A] In a favourable manner. 

1. With favour or kindness ; graciously, indul- 
gently.,, ' 

1388 Wyglif ProL xi, We ,moun faupraMy excuse hire 
[Judith] fro deedly synne in this doinge. c 2435 Wyntoun 
Crom VL viii. 25 He.-tretyd he Scottis favorably. 14^ 
Faby AVI Chron, vii. 314 He had fauoUrably harde his 
proctours. 2509 Fisher Fun. Serm. Otess Richmond 
Wks. (2876) 298 Why lokest thou fauourably vpon them 
that desp5?^the? 2611 Bible Wisd, vi. 16 She..sheweth 
herselfe fauourably vnto them in the wayes. 1665 Boyle 
Occas. Refl. Introd. Pref. (1845) 25 The Thou^ts, which 
have been the favourabliest entertain’d by the Readers of 
my other Books. 1729 Butler Serm, Wks. 1874 II. 230 
Men . .judge too favourably., where themselves and their 
own interest are concerned, 1781 Gibbon Decl. F, III. 98 
Hippo had been less favourably treated than the other cities 
of the province. 2883 A. Roberts O. T. Revision ii. 29 It 
has a claim to be fairly and even favourably considered. 

. + b. With undue favour or partiality. Ohs. 
*430-50 tr. /f2><a5?»(Rolls)I. 339 Som men feynehand fauor- 
abliohe seih Seynt Patryk clensed j>at lend of.- ven- 
emous bestes. 1609 Skisub Reg. Maj.^ Stai. Robert III 52 
Inquisitions taken favorablie, and be ignorant persons. 

2. In favourable terms, or with a favourable 
result ; to the credit or advantage of a person or 
thing. 

2655 Sm.E. Nicholas in W. Papers (Camden) II. 239, 
I doe not wondw they write favourably of their Protectors 
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mVOUBED.' : 

affaires. 1783 Hailes Aniig. Chr, Ch. iv. xx6 Epictetus 
had. .spoken favourably of the Christians. ^ 387a Raymond 
Statist. Alittes 4* Mmiug 17 Inyo was mentioned favorably 
in last year’s report. 1883 Mmch. JSxam. 6 Sept. 5/2 
Ciemenceau’s decision and vigour, .contrast favourably with 
the timid and half-hearted utterances of M. Brisson. 

3, Comb. 

1854 H. H. Wilson tr. Rig-^veda II. 158 Creator of the 
Maruts, favourably-minded towards us, grant us those bless- 
ings w’hich are most dear to thee. 

PaYOiired (f^^'vaid), ppL [f. Favotje v. 
y In senses of the vb. Often used for : 
Favoured by Nature, fortune, or Providence; 
having unusual advantages or blessings. 

Treaties often contain a clause providing that each of the 
contracting powers shall allow to the other aU the advan- 
tage, with regard to customs duties, permission to trade, 
etc., that are granted to ‘ the most favoured nation 
1723 PoFE Oifyss. vn. 273 Oft with some favour’d traveller 
thejr stray. i7S8SMOLLETT/f25/..£'a^.(i8oo)II.245 The same 
privileges that France granted to the-rabst favoured nation. 
1805 w. Saunders Mim. Waters 112 One of those choice 
and favoured .spots. 1803 Wordsw. Waggoner iv. 29 The 
rude shepherd’s favoured glance. 1848 Macaulay Hist. 
JSne> I. 416 There were more favoured districts. 1891 
Daily News 6 May 4/8 The favoured explanation of this 
action was [etc.]. 

IPavoured (f^^'vsrd^ ///. a.^ Also Sc. fa’ard, 
fa’rd, faurd. [f. Favodb sb. -f -ed 

1 . Having an appearance ox features, etc. (see 
Favour sb. g) of a specified kind. Only in para- 
synthetic combinations as black-, crab-, ezitl-, hard-, 
ill-, well-favoured, etc. : see these words. 

2 . Having or provided with favours or rosettes 
(see Favour jA 7 b). Only m comb. 

1830 Tennyson In Mem, Conclusion 90 Those white- 
favour’d horses wait. 

PavOTiredly (f^^wordli), adv. [f. Favoured 
pt>L a. + -LY !^.] In comb,, as evil-, ill-, or well- 
favouredly : see these words* 

I*avouredil6SS (f^^'vaidnes). [f. as prec.+ 
-NESS.] The quality or state of having a specified 
appearance or look. Only in evil-, ill-, well- 
; see these words, 

Favoxirer Also 6 Sc, favoraT. 

[f. Favour v . + -er i.j One who favours. 

1 . One who countenances, encourages, or sides 
with another; a well-wisher, friend, or follower. 

3483 Angl. J24/1 A Fauererj/itipjfon X49S Act tx 
Hen. F//, c. 64 Preamb., The same persones. .were ad« 
herentis, assistencis, confederatis, favowrers. 1333 Cover- 
dale 1 Macc. vu. 7 Let him be punished with all his frendes 
and fauourers. *632 Lithgow Trav. m. 84 He was a great 
favourer of the French Nation, ifigx Luttrell Brief ReL 
(1857) n.. 318 Being supposed a favourer of King James. 
*741 Richardson Pamela IV. 6a That modest Freedom. . 
which., some of my Favourers attribute to me. 1876 
l^Tcm Ptmsemas 49 A favourer of the Persians, 
t b. Const, to, towards. Obs. 

1347-64 BauldwiN Philos. (Palfr.) 56 They are not. . 
faithfull fathers, friend.s, and fauourers to their country. 
1586 R, Carvyle in Ellis Orig. Lett. n. 225 XII. tig 
A favorer towards the mayntenaunce of peace and amitie. 
Te. A patron; —Fautor 2. 

*623 K. Long tr. Barclay's Argmtis 11. xxi. 138 Go, Soul- 
diers, with the gods your favourers, and subdue those men. 
X74X Mwdletoh Cicero II. vil 18 A particular favorer, 
and Patron of Ariobarzanes. 

2 . One who supports or promotes a movement, 
opinion, project, etc. ; a furtherer, promoter. 

*542-5 Brinklow Lmnmt. (1874) 01 Those whiche saye 
they be the_ favorers of the Gospell. 1603 Bacon Adv. 
Learn, i. vii. § 4 (1873) S3 Learned, or singular favourers 
and advancers of learning. 1662 H. M-cncs. Philos. Writ. 
Pref. Gen. (1712) 23 They were no enemies to the opinion 
of the Soul's Prae-existence, but rather favourers thereof. 
1703 T. Savage Lett. Antients clxx. 394 Whether Matters 
will be refer'd to any favourer of Peace. 1792 Mad. 
D’Arblay Diary V. vn. 304 The French Revolution, of 
which she is a favourer. 1875 Tennyson Q, Mary 1. v. 
They think me favourer of this marriage, 

t Fa’voxiress. Ohs. rare. [f. Favour-er -b 
•ESS.] A female favourer. 

x6i6 Hakevtill Answ. Dr. Carter 184 A principal 
favouresse of the Protestant religion. x66o Hexham, Men 
gunneresse, a Favouresse. 

Favourinif (f^'voriq, Vrig), ppl a. [f. Favour 

V. + -ING 2.] I'hat favours, in senses of the vb. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary i. (1625) 52 Your entirely 

favouring and carefull loving friends. 1606 Shaks. Ant. 
4 - Cl. IV. viii. 23 Thy fauouring hand. X633 T. James Voy. 
6 With the first fauouring winde, we proceeded. 1763 Sir 

W. Jones Caissa Poems (1777) *37 A-s favouring lots ordain. 
1807 Crabbe Library 104 Here the poet meets his favour- 
ing muse. 1807 WoRDsw- White Doe vn. 262 To Bolton’s 
sacred Pile On favouring nights, she loved to go. 1873 
Whitney Life Lang. ii. 14 As fast as . . favoring circum- 
stances enable him to do so. 

Hence ra'vonriugly adv., in a favouring manner. 
*8*9 Lytton Disowned 1 1 , ii. (eA 3) 2X The ancient servant, 
on whom four years had passed lightly and favouringly. 
tra-VOTtrish.,w. Ohs. rare [2i.OY .favoriss- 
lengthened stem of favorir to Favour.] trans. a. 
« Favour v. b. To bring into favour with. 

X490 Caxton Eneydos xii. 45 The goddes in their des- 
tynacyes haue fauourisshed the well with luno. 

Hence t Fa-vourished ppl a., favoured. 

1356 Aurelio 4- Jsah. F v, Youre colouers that you gaue to 
yowre favorishede \printed fauoirshede] knightes. 


PavoTiritej favorite (£?^‘vorit), sb. and a. 
Also 6 favorit, 7 faforeit^, favoret. [a. OF. 
favorit (Cotgr,), yar. of favori, favorir 

to favour ; —It., Sp., and favor ito .1 

A. sb. 

1 . A person or thing regarded with peculiar 
favour, one preferred above others. Const, of with. 

*383 Stanvhurst AEneisi. (Arb.) 18 This luno fearing, and 
old broyls bluddye recounting, Vsd by her Greeke fauorits. 
X667 Milton P. L. ix. 175 This new Favorite Of Heav’n, 
th s Man of Clay, x’jdg Junius Lett.yixi. 38 There is 
another man, who is the favourite of his Country. 178X 
T. Gilbert Relief Poor g Some of these Parish Officersare 
too apt to gratify themselves and their Favourites, 1796 
Jane Austen Pride ^ Prej. {1885J II. ix. 205 Their cousin 
Jane., was the general favourite. 1802 Wordsw. I'o the 
JDrtiAr 80 Thou not in vain Art Nature’s favorite X838 
Lytton Leila n. i, The king smiled .slightly at the ardour 
of the favourite of his army. 1839 Longf. Hyperion n. vii, 
Of all operas, this was Flemming’s favorite. 1876 Mozley 
Vniv. Serm.v'ix. 155 Some persons are. .favourites of heaven. 

b. spec, in Racmg, etc. The competitor or com- 
peting animal generally favoured or ^fancied’, as 
being most likely to win. 

18x3 Examiner 12 Apr. 240/1 By the 3d round, Carter 
became the favourite (as it is termed'. 1857 G. Lawrence 
Guy. Liv. iv. 26 All the favourites were out of the race early. 
i860 O. W. Holmes Elsie V. ii. 7 He wa.s a student of mark 
—-first favorite of his year, as they say of the Derby colts. 

2 . One who stands unduly high in the favour of 
a prince, etc. ; one chosen as an intimate by a 
superior. Const, f to. 

XS99 Shaks. Much Ado in, i. 9 Like fauourites, Made 
proud by Princes. 1642 Fuller Holy 4- Prof. Si. iv. i. 237 
A Favourite is a Gourt-diall, whereon all look whilest the 
King shines on him. 1660 T. Ford Theatre of Wits 36 
The Duke of Suilli was a Favourite to Henry the 4th. 1671 
Milton P, R, iv. 95 Committing to a wicked Favourite 
All publick cares. 1776 Gibbon Decl. <5* P\ I. xvii. 443 He 
bestowed on his favourites the palaces which he had built. 
X874 Green Short Hist, iv. § 5 The favourite [Piers Gaveston] 
was a fine soldier. 

3 . A curl or lock of hair hanging loose upon the 
temple; worn in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. [Cf. Id.favoris whiskers.] 

xSgo Songs Costume (RexcySoc.) 189 Frelange, Fontagne, 
favorite. 1720 Gay Espousals 74 in Poems II. 376 Sooner 
I would .. with immodest fav’rites shade my face. X753 
Hogarth Anal. Beauty vi. 78 They [curls], .ill deserved the 
name of * favourites’. 

t4. as Favourer j. Ohs. [perh, apprehended 
as if f. Favour + -ITE.] 

*585-7 T. Rogers 39 Art. Pref. (1607) la They have pre- 
vailed but too much, already with their too credulou.s 
favourites. 1589 R. Harvey /’/. Perc. 12 Neither the 
breeders nor fauorites of discord. X391 Shaks. t Hen. VI, 
IV. i. X90 This factious bandying of their Fauourites. 

B. (Not an adj. by Johnson, 

who places quots. 1711 and 1725 under the sb.) 
Regarded with especial favour, liking, or prefer- 
ence ; beloved, chosen, favoured above others. 
Favorite son ; U.S, (see quot. 1888V 

171X Addison Sped. No. 262 9 Every particular 

Master in this Art [criticism] has his favourite Passages in 
an Author. 1725 Pope Odyss. 1. 402 So Fathers speak.. 
Their sage experience to the fayVite child. X747 Gray (////<?), 
Ode on the Death of a Favourite Cat.^ 1816 Byron C/x. Ear, 
III. xxxix, When Fortune fled her spoiled and favorite child, 
1830 Fr. a. Kemble Let. in Record of a Girlhood 
iii. 106 Portia is my favouritest of all Shakespeare’s women. 
1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. 52 Their favourite anecdotes 
had all been told. x888 Bryce Amer. Commw, II, ni. 
Ixx. 552 A Favourite Son is a politician respected or ad- 
mired in his own State, but little regarded beyond it. 

Favouritism (f^^'vdritiz’m), [f. prec. + -ISM. 
Cf. ¥. favoritism e.l 

1 . A disposition to show, or the practice of show- 
ing, favour or partiality to an individual or class, 
to the neglect of others having equal or superior 
claims ; undue preference. 

X763 Wilkes Corr. itSo$) 1, 82 The declared, .enemies of 
, .favouritism. 1796 Burke Corr. IV. 409 We conduct war 
upon the principles of favouritism. 1814 D’Israeli 
Quarrels Auth. (1867) 261 Truth will always prevail over 
literary favouritism. x88o Adye in t^tk Cent. No. 38. 695 
Young men were appointed by favouritism, or interest., 
more than from any proved capacity or talent. 

2 . The state or condition of being a favourite; 
favour. Also, of a race-horse; Relative position 
in public favour. 

1808 Cobbett Pol. Reg. XIV. 691 Faction and favouritism 
are the high roads to power. 1823 Byron Juan x. v, We 
left our Kero, Juan, in the bloom Of favouritism. 1853 
G. Johnston Nat. hist. E. Bord. I. 220 As the productive- 
ness of one sort declines, a newer starts into favouritism. 
1880 W. Day Racehorse in Training xvi. 158 She. .would 
have had as good a right to favouritism for any race as I^ady 
Elizabeth herself. X893 Wesim. Gaz. 8 June 5/2 Her 
[a mare’s] favouritism went back to the 10 to i mark. 

Fa voTiritize, ?7, rare. [f. as prec. -h-iZE.] intr. 
To practise favouritism. Hence Fa vonritizing 
ppl. a, ■ 

x86x Comh. Mag. Feb. 222 A job-loving, favouritizing 
senior. 

t Fa’VOXirize, w. Obs. Also favo(Ti)rise. [ad. 
¥. favor iser, f. faveur-. see Favour sb. and -ize.] 
~ Favour v. Hence Fa'vonrizing vhl. sb. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay'^s Voy. Turkie i. xvii, 
19 b [They] aided and favorised all the ’enterprises of the 


Emperour. 2599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 185/2 
Without favorlsinge the childe anye thinge therin. 1606 
Holland Annot. 29 Factions, .favourizing this or 

that colour of the Chariotters. 1624 Bi'ief Inform, Affairs 
Palatinaie 16 He would nut fauorize them with one good 
word toward the Emperour, 

t Fa'vourless, 'lObs. [f. Favour .yA -h-LEss.] 
Without favour, a. Not showing favour, unpro- 
pitious. b. That has no attractiveness or beauty. 

1509 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1570) 166 O cruell death, O 
fury fauourlesse. 1390 Spenser F. Q. 11. ix. 7 Such happi- 
nesse Heven dothto me envy, and fortune favourlesse. 2594 
Marlowe & N ashe Dido m. i, Dido. Is not riineas fair and 
beautiful? Anna. Yes; and larbas foul and favourless. 
^x6o3 Polwart Fly ting w, Montgomerie^ 6x8 Whose 
fauourlesse phisnomie doth dewlie declare His vices. 

tFa VOuroilSj, CL. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ous. 
Cf. Ob'. favoize veux,'} a. Full of favour, obliging, 
b. Adapted to win favour, pleasing. 

<7x485 Digby Mysi. (1S82) m, 673 I'o wype my fete Iron 
wer nat so faworus, 1560 Rolland Crt. Venus j, 591 Lufe 
is facound : and lufe is fauorous. /bid, iv. no With humbill 
hart, .and fassounis fauorous. 1597 Breton IF/Tj Trench- 
■mourNV%. (1879) 9/2 When women were wont to be kind- 
harted, conceits in men were verie fauourous. 1773 Ash 
(citing ChaucI'Ik), F'avirous, favourable. 

tFa VOtirsome, Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-SOME.] That is an object of favour ; acceptable. 

1399 Jonson Cynthia's Rev. IV. iii, Pray Phoebus, 
I proue favoursome in her fair Eyes. 

jPavous (f^**v3s), a. rare. [f. “h.fav-tis honeys 
comb + -ous.] a. Resembling a honeycomb, b^ 
Resembling the disease favtts. 

1677 Grew Anal. Seeds i. § 10 (1682) 156 Its Surface 
favous, like that of Poppy. 1884 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

Favower, -owre, obs. lorms of Favour. 

1! Favus (f^**vDs). Path. honeycomb.] 

A contagious disease of the skin, characterized by 
pustules, so called from its resemblance to a honey- 
comb. Also attrib. 

[1398TREVISA Barth, De P.i?.vii. iii. (1495! 223 Constantine 
caliyth suche a scabbe fauum, an hony combe, for suche 
whelkes haue smalle holes, out of whiche matter comyth as 
hony out of the hony combe.] 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Fa7ms..&n Ulcer, mattery Sore or Scab. 1806 Med. Jrnl. 
XV. 168 The favus, when it happens on the face, and the 
vesications behind the ears, often arise from the same cause. 
x884djp<a!'. Soc. Lex., a contagious disease of the skin. 

Favver, favyr, dial, and obs, if. B'avour. 

Faw (f§), sb. [Application of Faa, the surname 
of a tribe of Scotch gipsies; prob. a cognomen 
originally identical with next adj.] A gipsy. 
Also attrib,, as faw gang, a gang of gipsies. 

*756 yarroxt) Par. Reg., Francis Heron, king of y ' Faws, 
bur. 13 Jan. 1777 Brand Pop. Aniig. (1S40) III. 100 
Gipsies still continue to be called ‘ Faws ’in theJN. of Eng- 
land. xSzsBrockett N. C. Words F'aw-gang, a company 
of riffraff. 1827 Mackenzie Hist. Newcastle II. 767 note. 
Tinkers, doggers, .egglers, and others of that worthy race 
called Faws. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., B'aw-gang. .9. gang of 
rogues and beggars, 

t Faw, US. Obs. Forms; l faa3, feg, 2 foa^, 
fogh, 3 fah, fob, south, vas, 4 fowe, 4- faw, 
[OE. fdh * OHG. fih, Goth, faihs ;-OTeut. 

pre-Teut. ^poiko-s, cognate with Gr. 
voidXos particoloured. (The mod.Eng form would 
normally be fow or ^/ough ; faw is from northern 
dialects.)] 

1 . Coloured, stained, streaked ; particoloured, 
variegated. Also in Comb. gold-faw. 

a goo Bpinal Gloss. 61 ArrB/s [varins] : Beotoulf 

163X La^u drusade wseter under wolenum wael dreore fa;:^. 
^xooo Sax. Leechd, II. 124 Ram ;;eallan bone faxan enua 
on niwe ealo. 0x150 Seyni-Sax. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 542 
Fuluns, nelflauus. .fouh. c 1x7$ Lamb, Horn. 53 pas fa^e 
neddre bitacneS pis fa^e folc pe wuneS in pisse weorlde. . 
WiteS eow pet ^e ne beo noht pe fca^e neddre. 0x203 
Lay. 24653 Sum hafde gode grene me, and alches cunnes 
fah cla 3 . Ibid. 30984 Guld-ua3e sceldes scanden bilifes. 
c X440 Gaw. ^ Gaiaron ii. 13 in Pinkerton Scot. Poems 
(xggz) III. 218 Ferly fayr wes the feild, flekerit and faw, 
With gold and goulis in greyne. 1513 Douglas AEneis viii. 
X. (1839) 500 The God of bestis and ot feildis faw. 

b. In the plant-name Pawthistle (Jit. coloured 
thistle), the card thistle or teasel. Obs. 

1483 Gath. Angl. 124/x Fawthistelle, labntm veneris. 

c. Of objects that reflect light : Bright, glancing, 
gleaming, twinkling. 

0x000 Ags, Ps. Ixxxvi!i[i3, 36 Fultum pu him afyrdest 
fagan sweordes. ? <2x400 Movie Artk. 747 The pryce 
schippez. .fondez wyth fulle saile ower the fa we 3’the2. 

2 . quasi-rA The adj. used absol. coupled with 
gray. A species of fur, e.g. ermine (see quot. 
a 1200). Cf. OI'\ vair etg/ is. 

a X20O Moral Ode 361 Ne seal per beo fou ne grei ne 
cunig ne ermine. 0x275 Doomsday 28 in 0. E. Misc. 164 
Mom of thisse riche that wereden foh and grei. c 13x4 
Guy Warw, (A.) 4174 Gij him schred in fou h gray. 0 1^0 
Sir Trisir. 1220 pai raft me fowe and griis. And pus 
wounded pai me. 

Faw, dial, and Sc. form of Fall v . 

Faw, obs, form of Fain, Few, 

' Fawcebraye, obs. form of B'aussebbaye. 

Fawcet(t, -set, obs. forms of Faucet. 

FawcMog, -chyn, obs. forms of Falchion. 

1582 N. Lichefield tr. Castanhededs Cong, E. Ind, 25 b. 
Their enimies . . were cutting of it [the gabell] with their 
wood-kniues or fawchings. 


pawd; 
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Pawcht, Sc. form of Fought. 

Pawconer(e, obs. forms of Falconek ^ and 2. 
Pawd« dial. Also faud. [Of obscure origin ; 
cf. Feald ; also fawdofn^ of 

Fathom.] A bundle. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees') 18 Wheare you see that 
the water gets yssue. .yowmay thrust in and ramme downe 
fawdes of strawe. 1876 Whiiby Gloss.^ Faud^ a truss of 
straw ; as much as the two arms will compass. 

Pawd, Pawdomfe, obs. Sc, ff. FoLD, Fathom. 
Pawe(ii, -er, obs. forms of Faik, Favour. 
Pawesobraye, obs. f. of Faussebkaie, -braye. 
Pawf, var. of Fauch sk Sc. 

Pawkeiier(e, obs. forms of Falconer. 
Pawkenet, obs. form of Falconet. 

15.. in Bea-nties of Thanet (1830) 11. 34 After the dis- 
chardge of ii fawkenets. .the forte was won. 

■pawn (f§H), jAi Forms: 4-5 foun(e, (5 
fowen), 5 faon, 5-7 fawne, 6-7 faun(e, B-fawn. 
[a. OF. faon, ^iso foun, feon 
t fccizfs oFsimng.y 
tl. A young animal, cub. Oh. 

[1274 Grands Chron. S, Denis {Rer. Gall. Franc. Scrif>i. 
(t8i8) XVII. 354) Jones fauns de bestes sauvages.] 1481 
Caxton Myrr, ii. vi, This beest hath but ones yong fawnes. 
a 1603 Jas. I Psalm xxix. 6 Lyke to the faune of unicornis 
Will leape when he doth spe’k. 1603 Owent Pembrokeshire 

I. XV. (1892) 127 The Fawne [of a seal] at the first is white. 

2. A young fallow deer, a buck or doe of the 
first year. In fawn (said of the doe) : pregnant. 

^1369 Chaucer Dethe Blannche 429 Of founes, soures, 
bukkes, does Was ful the wode. (;x4oo Maundev. (Roxb.) 
x.Kxi. t43 Bappeld and spotted, as it ware founez of daes. 
X486 Bk. St. A Ibans E iva, And ye speke of the Bucke tlie 
fyrst yere he is a fawne. iS35 Coverdale fer. xiv. 5 The 
Ilynde shal forsake the yonge fawne. .because there shalbe 
no grasse. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 404 As a Tiger, who by 
chance hath spi'd two gentle Fawnes at play,_ 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) III. 137 The fawns continue to 
follow the deer ei^ht or nine months in all. x8io Scott Lady 
o/L. in. ii, The doe awoke, and to the lawn . .led her fawn. 
1872 Baker Nile Tribut. ii. 38 The does are now in fawn. 

1609 Heywooo Brit. Troy xv. x.xxii, That her com- 
mehsed spleene may be withdrawue From them, whose 
violence spar’d not her Fawne, 

3. Short for fawn-colour (see 4 ^. 

1892 Pall Mall G. 17 Mar. 1/2 A Russian costume in 
fawns made of fancy crdpon. Ibid. 22 Sept. 1/3 Slight 
moustache and hair of a fawn that we associate rather with 
Caledonia than the Netherlands. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as fa-wn-colour, a light ; 
yellowish brown (hence fawn-coloured adj.) \ fawn- 
skin ; also fawn-brown^ -like adjs. 

1800 tr. Lagrang;e's Chem. II. 177 They acquire a strong 
*fawn-brown tint. 2865 Gosse Year at Shore 79 Light olive, 
fawn-brown .. or pure white. 1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chem. 

I I. 284 Of a red, inclining to *fawn-colour. X844-57 G. 
Bird Urin. Deposits (ed. 5) 133 From the palest fawn- 
colour to the deepest amber. 1803 Davy in Phil.^ Trans. 
XCIIT. 261 They gave dense *fawn-coloured precipitates, 
i^x E. Peacock N. Brendan II. 391 The little fawn- 
cofourei bullocks. 1838 Lytton Lena i. iv, That elastic 
and *fawn-like grace, 1862 Shirley Nngse Grit. ili. 152 
Little cousin Annie, with her shy fawn-like glances. _xsi3 
Douglas Mneis vii. vii. 126 Sum wer cled in pilchis of 
*foune skynnis. 1774 J. Bryant Myihol. I. 10 Many 
allusions about a fawn, and fawn-skin, in the Dionu.siaca. 
1854 Swinburne A talania 1389 Their leaves that nod Round 
thy fawnskin. 

t Pawn, sh ."^ Oh , [f. Fawn ‘ V.y 

1. An act of fawning ; a servile cringe, a wheed- 
ling courtesy. 

1590 Greene Never too late (x6oo) 48 Infida . . plied 
Francesco with her flattering fawnes. 2601 B. Jonson 
Poetasters. i,Thy. .wholesome sharpnesse. . pi easeth Caesar, 
more than servile fawnes. 2633 P. Fletcher Poet. Misc. 
78 Will rave and chide . . But soon to smiles and fawns 
turns all his heat, a 2657 Loveday Lett. (1663) 146 The 
fawnes of Fortune. 1744 E. Heywood Female Spectator 
(1746 I. 131 You may know him by., a servile fawn on all 
who can. .contribute to exalting him. 

2. = Fawner. rare-'K 

1635 Brathwait Arcad. Pr. 80 Had he plaid buflfoun. 
Fawn or knave. 

Fawn (f? Oj Forms : 4 fagline, fayn, 4-7 
fawne, 4 , 6-8 laun( 6 , (4 faubne), 5 fawnyn, 
6 Sc.^ 9 dial, fan, 5 - fawn. See also Fain v. 
[app. a variant, with specialized sense, of Fain v. 
to rejoice. The OE. forms fw^nian and fahnian 
(whence respectively mxd. fawn) are derived 
from different forms of the adj., fvz. OF. fsegenr 
whence fain adj., and OE. fagen^ whence ME. 
fawe. , 

Prof. Sievers .suggests that the divergent forms are due to 
suffix.ablaut .?m) in primitive OE.] 

X. intr. Of an animal, esp. a dog: To show de- 
light or fondness (by wagging the tail, whining, 
etc.) as a dog does. 

a 1225 [see Fawning vhl. sb. r.] 1377 Langl. P. PI B. xv. 
29s pere ne was lyoun ne leopart . . pat ne fel to her feet, 
and fauned with be tallies. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
xvai. iv. (1495) 751 Alambe. .fawnyth wyth hys taylle whan 
he hath founde his moder, <?x44o Promp. Parv. 232/1 
Fawnyn as howndys, applaiido. 2593 Shaks. Lucr. 422 As 
the grim lion fawneth o’er his prey. i6ix Df.kker Roaring 
Wks. 1873 III. 215 He can both, fawne like a Spaniell, 
and bite like a Mastiue. 2667 Milton P. L. ix. 526 Oft he 
bowd His turret Crest. .Fawning. 2675 Hobbes Odyssey 
(1677) 209 The old dog Argus . . fauned with his tail, but 


could not rise. 2792 Cow'per Odyssey xvi. ir Thy dogs bark 
not, but fawn on his approach. 2865 Swinburne Poems <§• 
Ball.^ Satia te Sanguine 54 A tame beast, .fawns to be fed. 

b. 7b fatvn on, upon : (of a dog, etc.) to show 
delight at the presence of; to lavish, caresses on, to 
c.aress. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dicies 41, I barke upon the 
fooles and fawne upon the w^ysemen, 2533 T, Wilson 
Rhet.{i$Bo) 296 The Lion, .fauned gently upon hyra, a 1603 
Montgomerie Descr, Vane Lovers 42 A Dog. .will, .fan on 
him vha givis him fude. 2632 J. Hayward tr, Biondfs 
Erojnena 193, I wondered to see her [a Deere] so gently 
fawne upon me without any feare, 2776 Adam Smith 
lY. N. I. ii, A puppy fawns upon its dam. 2841 Lane Arab, 
Nts. 1 . 49 The calf. . came to me, and fawned upon me, x 86 t 
Hughes Tom Brown at 0 .vf, iii. {1889) 28 Jack [the dog]. . 
was fawning on him as if he understood every word. 
fg. 2S73 Tusser Hush. cxiv. (1878) 216 Though Fortune 
smiles, and fawnes vpon thy side. ^ 2600 Holland Lity iv. 
xlii. (1609) 166 It was no long time that fortune fawned 
upon the iEquians, 1796 Burke Let. noble Ld. Wks. 1842 
11 , 272 In the same moment fawning on those who have the 
knife half out of the sheath. 

f e. quasi- /mwT. To wag (the tail). Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor^ M. 22354 (Gott.) pas oper leons . . honurd 
him faunand pair tail. 

•p 2. trans. = 7o faivn on (sense i b) : To caress; 
to pat (the head of a dog). Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 12333 heetding Pe leonis fauned 
iesus. c 1340 Gaio. Gr. Knt. 1019 Hor houndez pay per 
rewarde, Her hedez pay fawne & frote. c 1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints, Eufemia 183, & fnynand hir pare tails knet, 2483 
Caxton Cold. Leg. 294/4 They ramie to this hooly vyrgyne 
ill fawnynge her, 

3. intr. To affect a servile fondness; to court 
favour or notice by an abject demeanour. Const. 
on, up 07 t (a person, his looks, etc.). 

a 2320 [see F awning vbl. sb. 2.] c 2440 Lydg. Secrees ProL 
67s Srnothe afore folk to fawnyn and to shyne. c 1510 More 
Picus'NV%. 16/1 If the worlde fawne vpon the. 2576 Fleming 
Pattopl. Epist. 17 1 Such as fawne on them with flatterie. 
IS77 tr. Bullmger's Decades (1592)225 By fawning on his 
angrie lookes she turnes them into smiles. 261a T. Taylor 
Comm. Titus iii. 3 Nor further fawned [they] vpon God 
then to get out of his hands. 2692 E, Walker Epictetus’ 
Mor. xxxi, Nor flatter, fawn, forswear, assent or he. 2823 
Lamb Lett. (1888) II. 62 How the knave fawned when I was 
of service to him ! 1857 Buckle Civiliz. I, vii, 398 Even 
our greatest writers prostituted their abilities by fawning 
upon the prejudices of their patrons. 1865 Kingsley 
Herevj. x, They fawn on a damsel with soft words. 2879 
Dixon IVindsorl. xxl. 118 He stooped to fawn where he 
was used to smite. 

t b. 7b fawn upmt (a thing, an object of desire) : 
to aspire to. Ohs. rare^^. 

1634 Ford P. Warbeck v. i, Could I be England’s q^ueen, 
—a glory, Jane, I never fawn'd on, 
f 4. O'ans. To cringe to (a person), Obs. rare, 
a 1568 Ascham Scholem. r. (Arb.) 83 Though, for their 
priuate matters they can follow, fawne, and fl^atter noble 
Personages. 

Fawn (fpn), vl^ [f. Fawn ; cf. OF. faonerl\ 

1. intr. To bring forth young. Now only of deer. 

1482 Caxton Myrr. ii. vi. They [lionesses] come to fede 

their fawnes the iii day after they haue fawned. 1530 Palsgr. 
546/2 Haue j'our dere- fawned yet ? 2679 Blount Anc, 
Tenures 92 Because the De :ir did then fawn, or bring forth 
their young. 1722-1800 in Bailey. 

2. trans. Of deer : To bring forth (a fawn). 

2576 Turberv. Veneriex^x The Bucke is fawned in the end 

of May. 2618 Earl of Cork in Sir R. Boyle’s Diary Ser. i. 
(2886) 1 . 192 The firste fawn that was fawned in my Park. 
Hence Fawning vbl. sb. 

2398 Manwood Lawes P'oreslxl. § 2 (2625) 81 When that 
our Agistors doe meete together for the fawning of our wilde 
beasts. 2685 R. Brady tr. fo/m's Charter of Forests § 7 in 
Hist. Eng. App. 242 The third Swainmote shall be holJen 
. .concerning the fawning of our Does. 

Fawn, obs. form of Faun. 

Fawner (fg nw). [f. Fawn ».■* +-ee 1.] One 
who fawns, cringes, or flatters ; a toady. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. xefiix Faynare, or flaterere, adtt- 
lator. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet.xcAh, Flatterers, fawners, 
and southers of tnennes saiynges. 2685 Gracian’s Cour- 
tiers Orac. 156 All the Fawners .. are so many Monsters 
of impertinence. <22713 Burnet Ovm Time (1766) I. 
68 His diary, .represents him as an abject fawner on the 
Duke of Buckingham. 2822 Southey Omniana II. 322 
Certainly he was no fawner. 2864 E. Sargent Peculiar 
I. 289 He . . began to p*ay the fawner once more. 

t Fa'wnery- [f. prec. + -y.] The bearing 
or tricks of a fawner; flattery, sycophancy. 

i66x K. W. Conf CkaracL, Temporizer {xZbio) 52 This 
puppet of policy differs from the foregoing spanniel of 
fawnery only in time and degrees. 

Fawney (f^’ni)- slang, [a. Irish fdin{n)e ring.] 

1. A finger-ring. 

281* J, H. Vaux Flask Did., Fawney, a finger-ring. 2834 
H. Ainsworth Rookivood in. v, Fogles and fawnies soon 
went their way. 2832 Mayhew Land. Labour I. 423 He 
wears a stunning fawny on his finger. 

2. a. Ts. Fawny rig. To go on ike fawney i to 
practise the fawney-rig. b. One who practises the 
fawney-rig. 

2781 G. Parker Vieao Society IT. 167 There is a large 
shop in London where these kind of rings are sold, for the 
purpo.se of going on the Fawney. Ibid., The Fawney .says, 
* I dare say some poor woman [etc.] 1789 — Life’s Painter 
Fawny, an old, stale trick, called ring-dropping. 

3. Comh., 2 C&fawney-dropper, -dropping', fawney- 
bouncmg, selling rings for a pretended wager ; 
fawney-bouncer ; fawney-rig (see quot.). 


2782 G. Parker , Society II. 166 The Fawney rig, 
2823 Egan Grose’s Diet. Vulgar Tongue, Fawney rig, 
common fraud thus practised a fellow drops a brass ring, 
double gilt, which he picks up before the party meant to be 
cheated, and to whohi he disposes of it for less than its 
supposed, and ten times more than its real, value. 2832 
Mayhew Lend. Labour!. 352, 1 do a little in the Fawney 
dropping line. 2857 * Ducance Anglicus ’ Vnlg, Tongj/e 
39 Fawney droppers gammon the flats and take the yokels in. 
Hence Fawmeyed [-ed - j, ringed. 

282a J. H. Vaux B'lash Dict,Fa%vnied or fawney fam’d, 
having on^ or’thdre rings on the finger. 2834 H. Ainsworth 
V, My fawnied famms. 

t Fa*wiigttest, Obs. P f. Fawn v. + Guest.. 

Possibly an etymologizing .‘spelling of some dialect word. 
Nashe was an East Anglian; can the word be identical 
■wit'hfangast, given by Sir T. Browne without interpretation 
in his list of words’, peculiar to that region {Misc. Tr. viiL 
146) ? H ickes {A'gs. Gr. 1689); however, says that in Norfolk 
a fangast wench meant ‘ virginem viro jam nunc maturam 
et virutn quasi expet entem 

a. A fawning parasite, a sycophant, toady. Also 
attrib. b, One’ who robs or swindles another under 
the guise of friendship. 

2392 Strange N ewes Wks. Biv/r Nuntius, a 

Fawneguest Messenger twixt Maister Bird and Maister 
Demetrius. 2596 — Saffron Walden H-vCxIxUt may be a 
fawn-guest in his intent neuertheles. ^2602 Rowlands 
Greene’s Ghost (iSSoj 15 There be certaine mates called 
Fawnegue-sts, who. .will. .say. .a friend of yours, .gaue me 
this bowed sixpence to drinks a quart of wme with you for 
his sake. Ibid., Such Fawneguests were they, that [etc.]. 

Fawning ( f § 'nig) , vbl. sb. [f. Fawn v, + -ing i.] 
The action of the vb. Fawn. 

1. Said of animals : see Fawn z/.I i. 

a izz^ Ancr. R. 290 Spit him amidde he bearde . . het 
fikeS mid dogge uawenunge. <xi3oo Cursor M, 12350 
(Cott.) Abute his fete pe quilpes ran. . And wit pair fauning 
mad him cher. ^ 238a Wyclif Tohit xi. 9 With the faimymg 
of his tail he ioyed. <1x400 Yvoaine Gaw. 2002 The 
lyoun wald noght fyght, Crete fawning made he to the 
Knyght. 1601 Shaks. Jul. C. in. i. 43 Low-crooked curtsies, 
and base Spaniell fawning. 1607 Topsell Fottrf. Beasts 
(1673) 109 The lower and stiller [voice of a dog] is called 
* whining', or ‘fawning'. 1665 Boyle Occas. Reft. ni. vii. 
(1845) 159 With ..^how many Fawnings, does he [a dog] 
court me to fling it him? 2844 Lowell Poems 

1890 I. 253 G day.s whose memory tames to fawning down 
The surly fell of Ocean’s bristled neck 1 

2. Cringing, servile flattery or homage; an 
instance of this. 

a 2310 in Wright P. iv. 23 Fyth of other ne darth he 
fleo, that flelshshes faunyng furst for-eode,^ 138a Wyclif 
Judith xiv. 13 Vagio. .made fawnyng with his hondis. 2533 
tl DALE Flowers Latine Speaking (1560) 67 b, N or suflre our 
selues to be wonne . . with faunyng. 2392 Wyrley A rmorie 
14s Let no man . . To highlie of her [Fortune’s] lended 
faunings bost. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xxxi, No fawning, sir 
. . cried the baronet. 1862 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, i. 3 
A spirit bf/favvning and truckling towards those in authority. 

Fawning tf9 nig)^ ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 

1. That fawns or shows pleasure or fondness as 
a dog does; caressing, fondling. Said also of the 
arm, tail, or tongue. 

cx^o Cursor M. 2235A(Trin.)|?ese o]?ereleounB.. honoured 
him wip faunnyng tail. 2309 Hawes Past. Pleas, i. xvi, 
When that these grayhoundes had me so espied, With 
faunyng chere of great humilitie In goodly haste they fast 
unto me byed. <21569 Kingesmyll Godly Advise (2580) 2 
The subtile fanyng spaniell. 2622 G. Sandys Ozdd*s Met. 

I. (1626) 13 S'he, .Hung on his necke with fawning armes. 
2697 Drvden Virg. Georg, iv. 741 Fierce Tigers couch’d 
around, and loll’d their fawning tongues, c 2750 Shenstons 
Colemira y T\ies fawning cats compassionate his case And 
purr around. 2843 J. H. Newman Par. Sertn. (ed. 2) V, 
viii. 120 As a king giving names to fawning brutes, 

fg' dB'sS, Quarles vi. (2718)25 Let wit or fawning 

fortune vie their best, 

b. quasi-a</z/. 

2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 237 J>e nyjtyngale.. 
Twyterep wel fawnyng Wi)> full swete song in be dawenyng. 
2398 — Barth. De P. R. xii. xxiii. (2495) 428 The byTde 
Kaladrius settyth his .syghte on hym and beholdyth hym 
as it were faunynge and playsynge. 

2. Showing servile deference, cringing, flattering. 

2583 Abp. Sandys Sepn. (1841)237 Drunkenne.ss is a fawn- 
ing devil, a sweet poison. 2630 Hubbert Pill Formality 
82 The fauning Parasite, and Saint-seeming devil. 2702 
Loud. Gaz. No. Edward Troupe.. wuth a fawning 

Scotch-like Tone. 2769 Junius Lett. xxxv. 164 A fawning 
treachery against which no prudence can guard. 2838 
Lytton Leila i. v, The voice . . smoothed into fawning 
accents of base fear. 1857 Buckle Civiliz. 1. xi. 652 
A fawning and hypocritical race. 

Fawmngly (f§*nigli), adv. [f. prec. + -LT 2 .] 
In a fawning manner: a. Caressingly, joyfully, 
b. Cringingly, flatteringly, servilely. 

a. 1790 Bewick Quadrupeds (x8oj) 358 The sagacious 
animal . , leapt fawmngly against the breast of a man. 

b. 2592 Harington Orl. Fur. 332 note. Those Princes., 
that (as is said of them) ‘ Never see lo jke.s, but fawninglie dis- 
guised'. 2654 iTHKTep Comm. Matt. xii. 38 They [1. e. the 
Pharisees] had nothing to say for themselves, but fawmngly 
to call him Master. <21722 Y.'s.xa Edmxmd Poet. Wks, 1722 

II. 278 Lucifer.. Strove fawningly t’ attract good Edmund’s 
Ear. 285s Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 401.* ft was set down 
in my instructions’, answered Jeffreys, fawningly, ‘that 
I was to show no mercy to men like you.* 

Fawninguess (fqmignes). [f. as prec. + 
-ness] a fawning dispdsition or demeanour; 
cringing behaviour, servility, 

2673 O. Walker Educ. ii. 20 It is much easier to bend 
a naturall mis-inclinstion to its neighbour virtue as .. 
fawningaes to complaisance. 2827 De Quincey Murder 


: FAWNSOME. 


Wlcs. IV. ^s I'm for peacte, ajid quietness,' and fawmngness, 
and what may be styled knqclcing'-uiiden'iess. 

, Pawnsom© (fg'nsi/m^j' As. dial, ■ [f, FawK 2/; + 
-SOME,] Of an animal ; Disposed to fawn j show- 
ing fondness. 

x8Sj Mrs Tootsoon Vorhk. /)/«/., The calf , . is grown so 
fawnsome it will follow us like a dog, 3:873 Sm^kdaU 
adj., winsome. 

F’awntekyn, yar. Fauktekie Ohs,^ an infant 
Fawny (f§*ni), a, [f. Fawn sb, + -y.] Of a 
colour : Inclining to fawn. 

X849 Beck's Florisi a6o Madame Angelina, that most 
unique Rose in its creamy fawny tints iSSa Garden i Apr. 
jB23/j The .sepals are ofa pale fawny yellow. 

Fawoiire, obs. form of Fayoub. 

Fawsej obs. and dial, form of False a, 

, Fawaont, Sc. var. Fashioned, 

Fawt(e, obs, forms of Fault. 
t Fax, sb, Obs, Forms : a. i feax, north, 
fsex, 1-2 fex, 3-6 fax, (5 faxo, 6 facts, 7 laix, 
? 6 //. fassis). j 3 . 3 vsex, vax(e. { 0 %, feax=^ 
OFris. faxy OS. and OFIG. fahs (MUG, mhs), 
OiST. (and mod.Norw.) fax. The word occurs in 
the proper names Fairfax, IIalifax .1 
1 . The hair of the head. 

Swat ssdrutn sprung Tors' under fexe. rgoo 
Basda*s Hist, 11. xvi. He , . hmfde blase feax. c xooo Sax, 
Leechd. I. no WiJ> past tJast mannes fex fealle, c 1205 Lay. 
24843 [Heo] luken heom bi uaxe [c 1275 han heere] and 
laiden heom to grunde. a 1300 Curscr M, 7244 (Cott.) I'horu 
his fax his force was tint. ^1373 Sc. Le^dSamts, Martha ^ 
Scho was far of fax and face. ri44o Bone Flor. 1545 Then 
they lowsyd hur feyre faxe^ That was yelowe as the waxe; 
*5*3 Douglas Mneis 11. vi. 51 His fax and herd was fadit 
quhar he stuide, 1548 Hall Chrott. 10 b, Y' fassis of their 
head -set ful of new devised facuns, Rolland Cri, 

Venus I. 915 With conntinance and facts virginall,^ 1606 
J-loLLAND Sueton. Annot. 30a, Whose lokes and faixwere 
so slicke and glib with sweet oyles, that they shone againe, 
[i6ip> —■ Camden* s Brit. 1.723 Fax in the old English 
tongue signifieth the haire of the head.] 

% derisively. The face. 

[Perhaps a inisunderstanding of the obsolete word as pre- 
served in poetic phrases ; some other Sc. examples in i6thc. 
would admit of a similar interpretation. ] 

*5*3 Douglas Mneis viu. Prol. 32 The fillok hir deformit 
lax wald haue a fair face. 

t Faxed, a. Ohs, [f. prec. + -ei> 2 ; cf. ON, 
faxi^r.\ Flaving hair, hairy. Faxed star\ a 
comet, from the resemblance of its tail to hair. 

Z^x O, E. Chron, {Parker MS.’, Same men ewehah on 
Englisc hit [cometa] sie feaxede steorra. aizS9 
'Matthew Paris Chron. MaJ, an, 891 (Rolls) I.428 Cometa 
apparult quae Auglice Vexede sferre nuncupatur. [1605 
Camden AVw. (1636) 26 The old English .. could call 
a Comet a Fixed [jrlr] starre ; which is all one with Stella 
eriniia.l 1851 Cttmbrld. Gloss., Fa-xed Star. 

Fay (ftf^), Obs, or arch. Forms: 4 fei, 
feye, fai, 4-6 fey, 4-7 fay, 5 fa, 4-6 fay©, 6 foy. 
{ad. later OFr.j^f earlier feityfeid i see Faith. 
Feithy Faith was the original, and became the 
ordinary, Eng. form ; but foy ^ fay also passed into 
Eng. from contemporary Fr. a 1300, and was for 
a time almost as common as the earlier form, 
especially in certain senses, and in phrases such as 
par fay, by my fay = OFr. )^ar fei, par mafeti] 

1 . Religious belief ; = Faith 1-4. 

^1300 Cursor M. 7562 (Cott.^ I haue in drightin fest mi 
fai. ri3iS Shoreham Poerfns (1849) 139 Her-to accordeth 
cure fay. exysa R. Brunne Medii, iS Pat ys proved by 
crystes feye. a 1375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. App. iv. 117 pou 
schalt be founden, I ]>e fay Hoseled. 14. . Pol, ReL L. 
Poejus • 1S66) 253 Ellis faileh al oure fay. ?X4.. Chester PI, 
(1847) **fi hTewe tonges shall have to preach the faye. 
a 1420 Hqccleve De Reg, Princ, 332 Mannes resoun may 
not preve our fey. 1:1450 Myrc 362 For who so beleueth 
in Uie fay. 1590 Spenser SJuph. Cal, Sept. 107 Both of 
their doctrine and of their faye, 1596 Spenser jP. Q. v. viii. 
19 That neither hath religion nor fay. 

, 2 . Credit, authority; « Faith sb. 6. 
c X374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. ii. 112 For as moche as [je fey 
of niy sentence shal be be more forme and haboundaunt. 

3. Promise, assurance ; —Faith sb. 8 . 

a 1300 Cttrsor M. 11530 (Cott.) He [heroude] wastraitur, 
fals in fal. c 1380 Sir B'erumb. 2046 par-to sche sykerede 
hanne hure fay, to help hem be hure mi^te- c 1385 Chaucer 
L. G, IV. 1847 Lucrece, Theyanswerde alle unto hire fey, 

4 . Allegiance ; *= Faith 9 ; also in To hold, keep, 
owe, swear {puds') fay ; = Faith sb, 9 b. 

€ X290 S. Eng, Leg., St. Dominic 246 Bi fei, hat i schal to 
c 1320 Sir Tristr. 318 pe mariner swore his faye. 1375 
Barbour Bruce xin, 545 [He] held him lelely his fay, 
<71425 Wyntoun Cron. vni. xli. 59 pe Folk come to pe Fay. 
£ 1430 PIenrvson Mor. Fab. 53 For to pray That . . Lords 
keepe their fay Vnto their Soueraigne King. *590 Spenser 
F, Q. II. X. 41 Did foy and tribute raise. 

lb. To he aty to take til (=7<?) any person! s or 
persons' fay : to be in, to take into allegiance or 
subjection to him or them. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 12984 (Cott.) pe kinges all ar at mi faL 
*37S Barbour Bruce xni. 404 Bothwell . . then at yngliss 
mennys fay Wes. ^ c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. mux. xli. 85 He tuk 
pame til pe Scottis Fay ; Til hym pare Athis of pat made pai. 
6. Fidelity; «= Faith rA 10. Also To bear fay. 
<71300 Haveloh 255 Alle pe englis dede he sweren pat he 
shulden him ghod fey beren. *377 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 1. 215 
So flkel in heare fay, That seiden isei5e is sone for^ete. 
a 1529 Skelton Dk. Albany 437 In loyalte and Iby Lyke to 
Ector of Troy, 
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6 . In asseverative phrases : a. In {good) fay \ 
« Faith sb, 12 a. 

C1300 K, Alls. 6952 He..thoughte in god fay. ,^*34® 
Cursor M. 13603 (Irin.) He is oure son pei seide in fay. 
1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. lix, Here is, in fay, the tyme. c 147S 
RaufCoib^ear 88 In gud fay, Schir, it is suith that 5® say. 
<71532 Dewes Introd. Fr, in Palsgr, 1046 In good fay 
I thanke our Lorde. Mod, dial. (Devon.) Iss fay ! 

b. In quasi-oaths. By, upon my \yx.(s.) fay »«= 
Faith sb, 13 c. Also in Fr. form, {Par) {ma)fay. 

<2x300 Cursor M. 13593 (G5tt.)‘A prophete', said he, ‘ bi 
mi fay *. c 1300 HarroTo. Hell 81 Par ma fey 1 ich holde 
myne Alle thothat bueth heryne. <7 1386 Chaucer Wife* sT, 
201 If I say fals, sey nay, upon thy fey. — Clerks T, 
Prol, 9 Tel us som mery tale, by your fay. — Pars. T, 
f 793 Par fay the resoun of a man tellith him [etc.], c 1460 
Play Sacram. 589 Betwyn Douyr & Calyce . . dwellth non 
so cunnyng be my fey. <r 1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 36 
Ma fa ! sone I hope he shalle. 1547 Gardiner in Strj'pe 
Cranmer n. ^694) 76 To say [etc.], .by my faye is overfar 
out of the way. 1808 Scott i. xxii, Nephew, quoth 

Heron, by my fay. 1849 James Woodman x, By my fay, 
the place seems a fortress instead of an abbey. 

Fay sby Also 6 in Fr.forni fSe, 8 faye, 
pi. 7 faies. [ad. OF. foe, fate (Fr. fie) = Pr. and 
Vg.faddySp. haday, lt. fatai-~Qom. ^om. fata fern, 
sing., i "L. fata the Fates, pL oi fdtim Fate.] 
= Faiey 4. 

*393 Gower Conf, L 193 My wife Constance Is fay. 
\a 1533 L». Berners Hnon cxliv, 536 The noble quene 
Morgan le faye.] 1570 B. Googe /'o/. Kingd. ii. (r8^) 15 a, 
A.S pleaseth him that fightes with Fees, 1633 B. Jonson 
Tale Tub 11. i, You’d have your daughters and maids 
Dance o’er the fields like faies to church. 1746 Collins 
Dirge in Cymbeline Poems (1771) 97 The female fays shall 
haunt the green, a 1839 Poems {1864) 1. 177 Be she 

a Fiend, or be she a Fay, She shall be Otto’s bride to-day. 
1873 G, C. Davies Mount. 4 Mere xiv. iis Which needed 
but little imagination to transfer them into fays and water 
sprites. 

i*ay Forms : S-pfeigli, 9 fay, feagh, 

fee. [f. Fay v.'-'] The clearings from the surface ; 
the surface soil, the dross of naetals. 

r747. Hooson Mined s Diet. Mj, This [the Limp) the 
Washers use for to throw off the Feigh from the Ore out of 
the Sive, 1802 Mawe Mineralogy 204 Feigh, Nevvc, Refuse 
washed from the lead-ore. 1839 Murchison Silur, Sysi. i. 
iii. 40 Fee, pronounced *Fay*, a red rubbly thin-hedded 
rock, with some marl. ^*8^ Cheshire Gloss., Fay, Fee fat. 
surface .soil in contradistinction to the sub-soil. 1893 Sur- 
VEYOR.S’ Institution Professional Notes V. 66 They com- 
menced removing the surface soil, or ‘fey’. 

Fay (f^ 0 > Forms : i f^^-an, 3-4 fe5en, 3 
feien, (fien), south, veien, 4 fey, south, vie, 5 
fye, 6 faie, 5- fay. [OE. fh-an « OS. fdgian 
(DxL.voegen),OKG.fuogen {MnG.viiegon, mod.G. 
fiigen) OTeut. *flgjan to fit, adapt, join (cf, 
OFris. whicn differs in conjugation), f. '^fbg' 
(cf. OVlG. fuogay m<A.G. fuge fitting together, 
joining), ablaut-form of Teut root fag- infag-ro- 
Fair a.] 

fl. trans. To fit, adapt, or join (whether in 
material or immaterial sense) ; to put together, 
add, compose ; to fix or fasten in position. Obs, 
a 1000 Riddhs xxvi, 9 (Gr.) Heo . , feii^eS mec on faesten. 
<rxooo Sax, Leechd. Ill, 206 Herculem gesihS freo[n]dscipe 
fe§3. <7X200 Trin, Colt, Horn. 25 Ure fader shop us and 
feide pe lemes to ure licame. /^z<f., Forpi we clepeS him 
fader for pat he us feide here. C1200 Grmin 11501 Forr 
manness bodi3 fegedd iss Off fowwre kinne shaffte. Ihid. 
11523 5iff W feS^-sst preo wipp preo Pa findesst tu paer 
sexe. a 1223 Ancr, R, 78 Vordi ueieS Isaie hope & silence 
boSe togederes. ihid. 396 Ure Louerd . . to-tweamede his 
soule urom his bodie vorto ueien ure bo5e togederes. 
f b. ? To fit, furnish wzM. Obs, 
c 1205 Lay. 649 He lette makien enne die . . & feiede heo 
mid pornen. 

f c. To fay upon long*, to fix at a distant point 
(in time) ,* to postpone. Obs. 

<7x400 Destr. Troy 56x6 The ferrer pat we fay our fare 
open longe, Ibe more we procure our ]^ayne. 

T 2 inir. To suit; to match wi 7 A Ohs, 
c 1300 Agsi. Pride Ladies in Pol, Songs (Camden) 154 
The bout and the barbet wyth frountel shule fe^e. 

b. U.S. Of a coat: To fit. To fay in z to fit 
into its place; also trans, to fill up (a gap). 

x866 Loweli. Biglow P. Poems 1890 II. 374 Ther' *s gaps 
our lives can’t never fay in. 1868 Mrs. Whitney Strong 
xi.fiSdg) 128 One of the things that fayed right in. 18% 
Farmer Americanisms, ‘ Your coat fays well,' 

3 . To suit, do, go on favourably, succeed. Obs, 
exc. dial. 

<71300 Behet 658 That ne vieth nothing. C142S Seven 
Sag. 2081 (P.J That may noujt fye And he se the with hys 
eye. . He wyl knowe the anoon righte. 154a Udall Erasm, 
Apoph. u. 336 b. This waye it will not frame ne faie, There- 
fore must we proue another wave. *863 Barnes Dorset 
Gloss., ‘Things dont fay as I should wish em.’ x886 T. Hardy 
Mayor of Casterbridge xx, It came to pass that for ‘ fay * she 
said ‘ succeed 

4 . Skip-building, etc. [Special uses of x, 2.] a. 
trans. To fit (a piece of timber) closely and ac- 
curately to (another), b. inir, Oi the timber : To 
fit close, so as to leave no intervening space. 

a. 1754 M. Murray Shipbuilding x88 Fay . . to fitt two 
pieces of wood so &s to join close together. The plank is 
said to fay to the timbets when it hears, or lies clo-se to all 
the timbers. X769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) Civ b, The 
wing-transom . , is fayed across the stem-post, and bolted 
to the head of it. 177$ Falck Dafs Diving Vessel 5 Two- 
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^ inch planks, .were fayed and nailed to, all the timber of the 
external frame, in Sumth Sailods Word-bk. 

b. 1794 Rigging Seamanship I. 23 The mast where it 
fays is paid over with soft tar, cxZ^ Rudim, Navig. 
(Weale) 102 The butts are rabbeted, and must fay close. 
X867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., The plank is said to fay to 
the timbers, when it lies so dose to them that there shall be 
no perceptible space between them. 

, Hence Fayed ppl, a.*. Faying sh., the 
action of the vb. Fay 1 ; also attrib. 

X74S F. Smith Voy. Disc. N,-W. Pass. 1 . X33 The House 
was., built of Logs of Wood laid one on the other, with two 
Sides plain or fayed, that they might be the closer. <7 1200 
Tr/n. Coll. Horn. 25 Swo digeliche hit al dihte^pat on 
elch feinge is hem on sene, a 1225 Ancr. R. 78 pis is nu 
pe reisun of jye veiunge. 1858 Simmonds Diet, Trade, 
Faying in maritime phraseology, the union of two piece.s so 
close that no intervening space occurs. 1869 Sir E. J. 
Reed Skipbuild. x. 193 The rivet-holes shall be punched 
from the laying surfaces. Hid, xvii. 338 Care being taken 
to punch from the faying-side. 

Fay, feigb Ki£^),v.^ F orms ; 3 fe^en, fmien, 
fegen, fe^en, 4-5 fyeu, 6 fie, 7 fea, 7-8 fee, 4, 
7-9 fey, 7-9 feigh, fay. [a. OlS.fiegja to cleanse,, 
polish:— OTeut, type '^ffbgjatt. ON. had also a 
synonymous parallel derivative from same root, 

! fdga ( = MDu. v&gen OTeut. type ^fdtgbjan) 
whence the PZng. Fow v. The ON. words appear 
to be related by ablaut to Du. vegen, MHG. vegen^ 
mod,G,fegeny to polish, clean, sweep. 

In South Yorkshire it rimes with weigh ('w/i>,^not with 
day, way, say (d^, wA sr) ; perh. the best spelling feigh.) 
trans. To clean, cleanse, polish; to clear away 
(filth, etc.). Now only dial, in specific applica- 
tions : To clean out (a ditch, pond) ; to pare 
away (surface soil); to clean (seed); to winnow 
(com). 

CI20S Lay. 7957 Heo . . faegeden heoren wepnen- Hid. 
8057 pe king . . hehten I? hehte) heom alle , . faeien heore 
steden. CX220 Bestiary 210 Feg 5e Sus of Si brest filde. 
c 1350 in Archmoiogia XXX. 353 pis drinke xal fyen fro pi 
herte Glet & rewme. ?<; xaoo Morte Arth. XI14 He feyed 
his fysnxaiyt with his foule hondez. ^ X573 Tusser Hush. 
(18781 54 At midnight trie foule priuies to fie. Hid. 133 
Choised seede to be picked and trimlie well fide. x6w 
Holland Lwy xxi. xxxvii. (i^) 414 Such a deaie of snow 
there was to be digged, faied, and thrown out. 1621 
Burton Anat. Mel. i. a. iv. vi,To empty jakes, fay channels, 
carry out durt [etc,]. 164X Best Fartn, Bks. (Surtees) 4 
Oates threshed and feyed. Hid. 52 Fey up dursed come, 
and lye strawe on the fioores. 1674 Kay N, C. Words, 
Fee, to winnow. Fey, Feigh, to do any thing notably. To 
fey meadows is to cleanse them : to fey a pond, to empty it. 
1704 in Picton L'pool Muhic. Rec. (1886) II. 59 Hee has 
already fey’d and ring’d y seller and enclosed a garden. 
X796 Prcge Anonym. (1809) 91 To fee, or to feigh, as they 
speak in Derby.shire, is to cleanse ; so to fee out is to cleanse 
out. x8i3 Cullum Hist. Hawsied ^ Hardwick G\o%s,y 
To fay or fey a pond or ditch, to clean by throwing the 
mud out of It. 1864 F. Greville in Field 29 Oct, The 
pond had not been cleaned out, (or as we say in Norfolk, 
fyed out) . . for fifty-five years. XS76 Plid-yorksh Gloss., 
* Fey that hedge bottom out.’ 1876 Whitby Gloss,, Fay, to 
fan, to winnow with the natural wind. X887 .S’. Cheshire 
Gloss., Fee to remove the surface soil, e.g. to obtain marl, 
sand, &C. 

Hence Faying vbl. sh. ; used attrib. in faying- 
cloth, ? a winnowing cloth. 

t64i Best Farm. 4 Acet, Bks, (Surtees) § 2. *15 An old 
coverlette. .and a feyinge cloth for to lye upon them. 

t Pay, Obs, In 3 feah.en, fea^sn. [Only* 
in southern ME. ; a Scandinavian origin is therefore 
unlikely, so that the word can hardly be identified 
with prec. ; the sense also differs, Perh, repr. 
OE. fman (^fsehit pingit ^ Epinal Gl. ; cf. afigan 
to depict), f. fdh coloured, Faw.] trans. 7 To 
adorn. 

<e xzz^Ancr. R, 58 Al 5et pet falleS to hire [pet pe fea^e^i 
hire C.p e 1230 Halt Meid. 45 Feahe pi meidenhad wi5 
alle gode peawes. 

Hence Faying jA 

<7x230 Bali Meid, 43 Nis ha nawt in da^Jes ne in fea- 
hunge utewiS. 

Fay, obs. form of Fok, 

Fay, obs. var. of Fei a., fated to die, 

Fayalite (f^^'aWit). Ftin. [Named by Gmeliu 
in 1840 after Fayal, one of the Azores : see -ITE.I 
A silicate of iron and other bases, found in Fayal 
and elsewhere. 

X844 Dana Min. 586 Fayalite of Gmelm, from the Azores. 
X879 Rotlby Stud, Rocks ^ xiii. 263 A mineral which, in 
chemical composition, is allied to the iron-olivine, fayalite. 
Fayd, var. of Fade v!‘^ to suit ; in quot. intr. 

*4, . Wedding of Sir Gawain 214 in Furniv. Percy Folio 
1. 109 ‘ Xhys may nott fayd said Gawen. 

FayeHce, var. of Faience. 
tFayeir. Obs. exc. dial. Also Fowab. [f. 
Fat vi-^ + -ER 1 ,] One who cleanses. 

x6ii CoTGR.,A'rt3'/zv3V7'. .a SCO wrer, cleanser; feyer. Ibid. 
s.v. Fi., Maisire fifi. .feyer of priuies. 

Fayettism (^f^^'etizhn), [ad. F. Fayettisme, f, 
{Ld) Fayette : see -iSM.] The doctrine and practice 
of the followers of La Fayette. 

*793 Burke Policy of Allies Wks. VII. *38 Fayettelsm, 
Condorcetism, Monarchism, or Democratism. *794 Abue 
Barruel Hist, Clergy during French Rest. {1795) 227 All 

, the known friends of Fayettism. 1848 W. H. Kelly tr. 

i L, Blands Hist. Ten V, 1.3x3 Unhappy men immolated on 

I pretence of Fay6tism. 
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PAirPUi. 

■ t Payfel, a. ^ [f. YKr'sh^ + -fui,.]® 

Faithful, lienee f rayfally adfu.^ in a faithful 
manner, a. Loyally, b. Reliably. 

? a 1400 MirrUArth. 1715 Thay hafe the furthe forsettealle 
of be faire watyre, That fayfully of force feghte us byhowys. 
2436 Audelay Foents 10 Fayfully wrytynin hole wryt. 

Paj-land (f^^iaend). [f. Fay sb:^ + Land 
T he land of. the fays, fairyland. 

2870 Earthly Par. 1 . 11. 622 For some green 

summer of the fayland light Tripping she went. 

Payler, -or^ obs. forms of Failtjke, 

1 Pss»yl6S« Obs. [The writer of Ludus Angli- 
corum (see qnot. c 1330) connects the word with 
Fail v. ; the game being usually decided by the 
failure oi one of the players to make a throw that 
would enable him to move. Godef. has two 
examples of the OF. phrase j&uer a la faille^ 
which, though figurative, may contain an allusion 
to this game.] An obsolete form of Back-gaminon, 
£-1330 Lucius Anglicorum in Royal MS. 13. A. xviii. 158 a, 
Est et alius ludus tmi vocatur Faylys. LThe game is described j 
at length.] 1598 B Jonson Ev. man m Hmn. iii. iii, Hee U 1 
playat Fayles, and I'ick-tack. 

t Fayllard, (quasi - jA) Obs. rare-\ [? AF. 
f. ^r. Jail Hr', see Fail v. Cf. Fr. habillard, etc.] 
That fails or offends ; offending, delinquent. 

£•1310 in Rel. Ant. 1 . 145 No wily lufe na clerc fayltard. 

Payme, Payn(e, obs. ff. Fame, Fain, Feign. 
Paynd, V. Sc. Obs. : see Fand. 

Payre, obs. f. B'atr, Fare. 

Payrey, -ie, -y(e, obs. ff. Fairy. . 
Payssyon, obs. form of Fashion. 

Payt, te, obs. form of Feat. 

Pa3rte(n, Payth(e, Payto(u)r ; see Fait-. 
Payner, obs. form of Favour. 
tPa'zart, sb. (a.) Obs. Sc. Also 6 faizard, 
fasert. [Of unknown etymology; according to 
Jamieson^/sa^ d is used in some parts lor a herma- 
phrodite fowl.] 

1 . A coward, dastard. 

1397 Montgomerie Cherrie ^ Sloe 377 To fazarts, hard 
hazarts Is deid or they cum thair. Ihia. 632 ^on faizardis 
durst not. .dim vp the craig. 

2 . attrih. or adj. Cowardly, dastardly. 

Kennedy Ftyiing w. Dunbar 517 Fdwmart, fasert, 
foKtirit in filth and fen. 

Passe (f? z\ v. U.S. trans. To discompose, 
disturb. Cf. Feeze 27. 

1890 Dialect (Boston, U.S.A.) from Louisiana 
II. 70 ‘ You didn’t faae him '5= you did not disturb him. 1890 
Columbus ( Ohio 1 Dispatch 22 July, Tins blow, akbo' a fearful 
one, did not ‘ faze ' me. 

Paze, obs. var. Feaze zf. 

!| Pazeuda (fazemda). Also fazende. [Pg. 
fazenda * Sp. /mcienda.] An estate or large farm. 
Also the home-stead belonging thereto. 

1825 A Cal0clkugh Trav. S.Amer. 11 . xvii. 185 The few 
fazenda.s ip the neighbourhood were, .occujjied in pressing 
the sugar cane. x £45 Darwin PPy. Nat. ii. (1873) 24 On 
such fazendas as these the slaves pa.ss happy lives. . 1846 
G. Gardner 7 'rm'. Brazil 522 The Fazenda of Padre 
Correa is situated in a hollow surrounded by bare hills. 

t! Pazendeiro (fazend«firt 7 l. In quot. fazendero. 
[Pg. ; f. fazenda (see prec.).] One who owns or 
occupies a fazenda. 

182s A. CAr.DCi,KUGH Trav. S. Amer. II. xvii. 243 Few 
fezender« u.sed the same piece of land for more than two 
consecutive years. 

Pazls, var, of Fasbl 27. Obs. to ravel. 

Pazoun, oils, form of Fashion. 

Pe, obs. form of Fee. 

Peaberry (ff'hieri, f^-beri), dial. Forms : a. 
6 feaberrio, 7, 9 fe-, 9 fa-, fae-, fayberry, 7- 
feaberry. j 3 . 7-9 fL feab(e^s, 9 fabes, fapes, 
Leaps, 7. pi. 7 thebes, tbepes, 9 tbapes. 
[Possibly corruplion of Hheve berry, f. ME. Theve 
OE. prickly shrub (in pcfe~porn)Ar'Bws.i: \ 
the shortened form thebes appears to preserve the 
original initial. Cf- DAYBEitRY (perh. a variant).] 
A gooseberry; in Norfolk applied only to the 
unripe fruit (I'orbyh Also ti/Zr/A 
1597 Gekardf. Herbal 1143 In English Gooseberrie, 
Gooseberrie bush, and Feaberrie Bush in Che.shire, my 
natiue countrie. x6ii Cotgr., Groisdles, gooseberries; 
thornberries i fea berries. 1615 Markham Eng. Housstv. 
1660) 76 Thfi best sauce for green Geese is the juyee of 
Sorrel and Suger rnLxt together with a few scalded 
Beberries. 1674 Ray y. ^ E. C. Words 65 Feabes cr 
Feaberries: Gooseberries, SufF. Thebes in Norfolk. 1706 
Phillips led. Kersey, E'eabs or Fea-be^-rics, a Country- 
Word for Ooo.se-berries. a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, 
Fapes s. pi. gooseberries. Variously called is\%<:>feaps, feabs, 
fates znA t /tapes', all abbreviations of feaberries. .On that 
day [the Guild day] a fape-tart is an indispensable regale 
at every table. 2855 E. Waugh Lane. Life (1857J 104 
* Fayberry cake', .or such like homely buttery-stuff. 

Peable. ob?. f. Feeble ; and var. ofFiABLE, Ohs. 
Pead,Peadary,obs. Sc. ff. F^eudiA^, Feudauy. 
Peagne (f%)> dial. Also 7 f®ak, [Cf. 
IJu. feeks of same meaning, referred by native 
etymologists to the vb, vegen (see Feague 27.). 
Also cf. ME. Vecke.] (See quot. 1781.) 


Bold Poems 134 Three female- idle feaks who long'd 
for pig’s head. 1781 Hutton L'enerto Caves GIos-s., Feague, 
a dirty, sluttish, idle person. - 2869 in Lmsdale Gloss. 

t Feague, sb.- Obs. rare—^. [Vf. Feague v."] 

In phr. by Jits and fedgs = * by fits and starts *. 

2600 Abbot Exp. fonah 171 Neither that we apprehend 
gra.ee, by fits or feags as we are urged by any present thing. 

t Peague, Obs. Also 7 fegue, 8 feag. 
[Prob., as suggested in Bailey 1721, this and the 
earlier recorded variant Feak (and the later 
Fake v.) are ad. Ger. fegen lit. to polish, furbish, 
sweep (for ,the jocular applications see Grimm 
S.V.), or the equivalent Du. vegen. But there 
may be mixture of a native word ; cf. Feak v.^J 

1 . trans. To beat, whip. AIsoJ??^. 

[2589-1598: ? Implied in Bumfeage.] 1668 Etheredge 

She Would if s/te Could iv. ii. Let us even go into 
an arbour, and then feague Mr. Rakehetl. 1681 Otway 
SoldieFs Fort, v. Curs, keep off from snapping at my 
heels, or I shall so feague ye. 2692 Rabshakeh Fapnlans 5 
Well— -on my 5 'aith, he feagues these Black-coat Sparks. 
2722-1800 Bailey, Feag, to beat with Rods, to whip. 

2 . To ‘do for’, ‘settle the business of ■; « 

Fake 27. 

1668 Etheredge She Would if she Could in. iii. Oh my 
little rogue, .how I will turn, and wind, and fegue thy 
body [in a dance] ! Ibid., ’'fis with a bottle we fegue her. 
2672 Crowne Juliana 1 , 1 hope the Cardinal will feage 'urn. 
all. 2672 Wycheri.ey Lenfe in Wood x. i. Sly intrigue, That 
must at length the jilting widow fegue. 2690 D'Urfey 
Collin's Walk London \. 6 Had not th' Times his honour 
fegu’d. Ibid. u. 84 When CataUnea league Had made, the 
Senators to fegue. 

b. (See quot) Cf. Fake v. 

7785 Grose Class, Diet %,y.. To feague a horse, to put 
ginger up a horse’s fundament, to make him lively and 
carry bis tail well. 

8. To feagtie away', to set in motion briskly. 
Also fg. To agitate (a point) in one’s thoughts. 
Also, 7 'o feague it away : to work at full stretch. 
(Cf. To fake away.) 

2671 Shadwell ilutnourisi in, Come in. .and fegue your 
violms away, fa, la, la^ la. 2672 ViLLiERS(Dk. Buckhm.) 
Rehearsal (27141 55 When a knotty point comes, I lay my 
head close to it.. and then I fegue it away i’ faith. 2691 
Shadwell Scerwrers ni. iii, Come out.. I'll feague thee 
[partner in a dance] away. 2829 Scott Jrnl. (1890} II. 240 
From that hour [three] till ten. .1 was feaguing it away. 

fPea'gner. Obs. [f. prec. in unrecorded sense 
= Fake z/. ; cf. Faker ] See quot. 

2620 Rowlands M. Mark^all Ciij, A Feager of Loges, 
one that beggeth, with false passes or counterfeit writings. 

Peak (ffk), sb. [Peril, related to Feak 
possibly a sing, inferred from feax. Fax, mistaken 
for a pi.] A dangling curl of hair. 

25/^ Thomas Ital. Gram., Ciocca, a feake, or quantitie 
of heare. 2598 Marston Pygtnal. Sat- i. 138 He that. .Can 
dally with his Mistres dangling feake, And wish that he were 
it. 2600 Abi*. Abbot Exp. Jonah 593 It doth not become 
thee to go with such feakes and lockes. 2650 Bulwer 
Anthropomet. ii. (2653) 72 If anything be lopped off their 
feaks or foretops. . 

fPeak, Ohs. [var. of Feague S7.] trans. 
To beat, to thrash. 

2652 J. Heywood Prov . 4- Epigr . (1867) 117 The foole 
was feakt for this. 

lienee Fea'king vbl. sb . ; in quot. aitrib. 

2602 CoRNWALLYES Ess. xxiv, Being without his feaking 
sticke, he is without himselfe. 

Peak (ff k), 27 .^ Falccmry. Cf. Feat v. 3. [ad. 
Ger.y^r/z to cleanse, sweep.] a. intr. Of a hawk : 
To wipe the beak after feeding, b. trans. To 
wipe (the beak) ; also, to wipe the beak of. 

c 1575 Perfect Bk. Repinge Sparhavokes •'ed. Harting 2886) 
xg I'hey must . . haue tyme to feake. 26x8 Latham znd Bk. 
Falconry 146 When she hath fed, feaked, and reioyced. 
x686 Blome Genii. Recreai. n. 48 When she fyour Hawk] 
hath Fed, say she Feaketh her Beak and not wipeth it, 
28^2 R. F. Burton Falconry in Valley Indus iii. 28, 

1 . - gently pulled her off the pelf, feaked and hooded her. 

Peak (ff k>, 27.3 dial. Also 9 feek. [Cf. Fike 27. 
and ON. fjdka to drift, fly away, and its causative 
feyka to blow, drive away, to rush.] 

1 . trans. To Uvitch, Jerk, pull smartly. ; 

2548 Thomas Ital. Gi'nm., Dichiomare . . to feake the 
heare awaie. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., 

* I know w’en our Maisler's in a bad ’umpur, fur e’ al’ays 
feaks 'is wescut down.’ 

2 . inH. (See qiiots.) 

2775 Ash, Feake (v. int. in the Scotch dialect), to flutter, 
to be officiously busy, to be idle. 2822 W. Riding Gloss., 
Feak, to fidget, to be restless or busied about trifles. 2878 
Cumbrld. Gloss,, Feek, tb be uneasy or anxious. 

tPe*al, Sc. Obs. Also 6 feeall^ feall, 7 
fiell. [In sense i perh. originally a subst. use of 
next adj., with the sense ‘one who owes fealty ’ ; 
but it appears to have been interpreted as if f. 
Feb sb.'^ or z*. + -al, and this derivation prob. gave 
rise to the other senses. Cf. OF. 7^0:/ pertaining 
to a fief (f. Ji=cJief), and med.L. (Du 

Cange) ^fcodaliter ‘ by feudal law ’.] 

1 . a. A feudal tenant, vassal, liegeman, b. A 
servant * feed ’ or hired for a term. 

a 2572 Knox Hist. Ref Wks. (1846) 1 , 223 The Carcli- 
nallis baner was that day displayed, and all his feeallis 
war charged to be under it. c 1575 BalfdftPs Praciicics 
(2754) 127 All tenentis . . haldand iandis of aae Baron, 


sould swear.. that thay sail be kill fealis to him. 266| 
Spalding Troub. Chas. / (1851) II 280 Commanding all 
prenteissis, seruandis, fiellis, not to change their maisteris. 

2 . The condition of being held in fee. 

2478 Acts Lords of Council {1839) 20 P® persones that has 
the iandis in the Levenax in feale of h® lord Glammys. 
idgo-sd Sir R. Gordon Hist. Earls Sntherld. {1813) 233 
John Gray of Skibo had the lands of Ardinch in fiall from 
John . .Earle of Sowtherland. 

8. A payment due to the lord of the fee; also 
gen. a peiipdical payment, stipend, pension. 

15^3 Sc., Acts Q. Mary (‘1814) 439/1 To gidder with F® 
fealis of be chaptorie and denrie of Glasgw . .pertenying tp 
be said lord for his fee. xgbi Sc. Acts Jos. VI (1824) 245 
Exceptand. the gift and feall grantit by ws till.. Gilbert 
Pryrarois. .for all the dayis of his lyf. 2607 Jas. VI MSi, 
Let. to Ld. Scone (J am.), There being a particular yeirly® 
feall appointed to him for the discharge of the said office. 

aitrib. 2582 Sc. Acts Jas. VI (18x4) 236 The saidis 
abbot and convent ar nocht able to pay the feall thrida 
of the said abbay according to the first assnmptioun. 

Peal (ffl), a. arch. [a. OF; feed, altered form 
(by substitution of suffix : see -al) of’ feeil'.-dh,, 
Jidelem faithful, f. fidcs faith.] Faithful, firm in^ 
allegiance, constant. 

25^ A. Scott in Bannatyne Poems 252 Prent the wordis 
..Quhilkis ar nocht skar, to bar on far frae bowrdis, Bot 
leale, bot feale, may haell, avaell thy Grace, c 2575 
BalfowPs Practicks (1754) 243 Ane teneht. .sould,. say.. 
Hear ze, my Lord, I sail be leill and feal to zou, 2603 
J. Savile Salut. Poem Jas. I in Arb. Garner V, 63B 
France, and froward Ireland. .Are feal subjects to your 
royaj hand. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), the Tenants 
by Knights-Service us’d to swear to their Lord to be Feal 
and Leal, i. e. Faithful and Loyal. 1814 Scott PVav. xix, 
His right feal, trusty, and well-beloved cousin. 2827 — 
Jrfzl, (2890) II. 15 My old and feal friend James. 

Peal (Ifl), V. north, dial. Also 4-5 fele. [A 
northern and north midland word, a. ON. fela to 
hide, also to commit, commend = GNCLX.filhan to 
hide, bury r—OTeut. ^fellian, str. vb. (pret. falh-^ 
pa. pple. Jolgano-). In ME. and mod. dialects 
always conjugated weak. 

App. equivalent in form, though the relation in sense is 
obscure, are OE. fiolatt ( fealh, fo/gen) to s( ick fast, to reach, 
attain, OHG.felahan to put together. The compound vb. 
OE. bi-fiolau to entrust, commit, command, corresponds ip 
form and sense to OFris. bifella, OS. bifelhan (Dn. bet>elen}f 
OHG. bifelahan (MHG. bevelhen, moS.G. befehlenli 
trans. To hide, conceal, 

c 1325 Metr. Horn. 3 In al thing, es he nouht lele That 
Gocles gift fra man will fele [printed seie\. Ibid. 12 Foxf 
his [Christ’-s] Godhed in fleis was felid AIs hok in baiL 
? a 2400 Morte Arth. 3237 Thurghe that foreste I flede 
. . ffbr to fele me for ferde of tha foule thyngez, c 2460 
Toivneley Myst. 67 My counisellars so. .No wyt from me 
ye fele. isiyo Levins Mantp. 207/30 To Feale, vetare, 
abscondere. Flodden F.yxx. 1899 The smothering 

smoak the light so feald, That neither Army other saw. 
1674 Ray N. C. Words <2691) 17 He that feals can find. 
i^^x-iSoo in Bailey. 2873 m Swaledale Gloss. 

Peal, var. of F'ail j^.i, q.v. Chiefly in the law- 
phrase Fecii and Divot : see Divot. 

Peald. dial. [?var. of P'old ; cf. Fad, Fawd.J 
A bundle of straw. 

? 14. . Carle of CarliU 239 in Sir Gatvayne ( 2839) 264 Had 
itt not beene for a feald qf'straw Kayes backe had gone in 2.) 
Peale, obs. form of Feel. 

Fealty (frMti). Forms: 4-6feaut0, (sfeauty, 
6 feautie), 4-5 feiite(6,4~6 fewt(eve, (5 fewthe/ 
fewtye), 4-7 fealtie, -ye, (5 fealtee, feaulte, 
-ie), 6- fealty. \yfi. 0 ‘F.fea 7 ife,feajilte, fealfe==i 
Pr. fealtad, fedellat L. fidHildVemt f. Jideliz 
faithful, Faith.] 

1 . The obligation of fidelity on the part of a 
feudal tenant or vassal to his lord* 

1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 427 Schirhyschop. .Gyff thowwald 
kep thi fewte Thou maid nan.e sic .speking tome, c 2460 
J. Russell Bk. Nitriure 2204 |>ey haue knowleche of hom-i 
ages, seruice, and fewte, 2587 Fleming Contu. Holmshed 
HI, 1362/1 From all debt or dutie of fealtie. 2593 Shaks. 
Rich. II, V. ii. 45, I am. . pledge for his. .fealtie to the new-* 
made King. 2765 Blackstone Comm. 1 . 367 This obliga- 
tion on the part of the vasal was called his yfi/if/zVosx or 
fealty. 2814 Scott Ld. (f Isles in. viii, Each bent the 
knee To BrUce in sign of fealty. 1842 Tennyson Morte 
D' Arthur 73 Not rendering true answer, as beseem'd 
Thy fealty. 

2 . The recognition of this obligation (see quot. 
1635). Also pi. P'requent in phrases to do, 
make, receive, swear, etc fealty. 

c 2300 K. Alis. 2911 Alle heo duden him feut(£. * 33 ® 
R. Brunnk Chron. (181013 Ine toke hisfeauteof allepat 
lond helde. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls; VIL 95 To 
whom [Swane] J>e men.. hat dwelled at h® norh side of 
Watlyng strete gefen o.stage and sworen feutee. c 2400 
Yvoaine ^ Gave. 3762 Sho sal hald hir land of the, And to 
the tharfor mak fewte. 2475 Bk. Noblesse 38 PrincA 
Ed warde received theire homages and feutees..m the 
name of King Ed warde .iij *. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of AJ 
mon XX vi. 571 They of the londe receyved him to be their 
lorde & made to hi m fewt & homage. ^ 2523 Fitzherb. 6* u ^ p . 
22 These tenauntes maye holde their landes by . . fealtie, 
2533-4 Act 23 Hen. VIII, c. 20 § 5 Making, .othe & feautiA 
only to the kinges maiestie. 2614 Raleigh liist. World 
IL 416 Solomon, .received fealtie of all the Princes and 
People of the Land, a 1636 B^con Max. Uses Coni. 
Law (2633) 32 Fealty is to take an oath upon a book, that 
hee will bee a faithfull Tenant vo the King, i6fts Burnet 
Rights Princes v.' 249 The Biishops were also obliged to 
swear fealty to the Prince. 2855 Milman Lat. Ckr. (2S64) 
IV, VIL iL 58 Where, there was no fealty there could be no 
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treason. s 86 s Ld. Brougham Hr/A Cms^, xl 146 The 
vassal swore to his baron fealty absolutely. 

xSsx Sm F. Faigrave j/V^rw. 4- JSfi^. 1 . 359 
Henceforward, though Lotharius Imperator might appear 
In Charter or Diploma and the fealty-form be preserved to 
him, his sovereignty in Italy was gone. 

Z,iransf,MAfig. 

c 1530 Hichscormr in Hazl. Dodsley I. 173 We all to him 
[God] owe fealty and service, a 1536 Cali&io 4 Melihsea 
Ibid. 1 . 54 The more to God ought I to do fealty. 159X Sh aks. 
Two Gmi. II. iv. 91 Be-like that now she hath enfranchis'd 
them Vpon some other pawne for fealty. 2667^ Milton 
P, L, m. 204 Man disobeying Disloyal breaks his fealtie. 
x68i-<SJ. Scott C>^r. ^^(1747)111.276 The Church., makes 
a visible Profession of Fealty to him. 1717 E. Fenton Homer 
Odyss^ XI. in Poems 94 Studious to wm your Consort, and 
seduce Her from chaste Fealty to Joys impure, 2866 
Felton 4 Mod. Gr. I. v, 82 The most advanced minds 
acknowledged their fealty to the old master [Homer J 

Feam, Sc. var. of Foam. 

Feamality : see Fem-. 

Fearice, obs. form of Fiants. 

Feane, obs. var. of Feign, 

Fear Forms : i f6er, f<6r, 3-6 fere, 

3 fer, 4-5 f6er(e, 6 Sc, feir, 5-7 feare, 7- fear. 
Also 2, 5 fore. [OE.fxr (the rare southern ME. 
fore may represent a variant "^fdri cf. swdr»sw^r) 
sir. masc., sudden calamity, danger, coiresponds to 
OS. /(ir ambush (MDu. and except for the 

difference of declension to MDu. vdre fem. fear 
(cf. mod.Du. gevaarxitwi, danger), OH fem. 
ambush, stratagem, danger (MHG. vdre ; cf. MHG. 
gev’^re fem. and neuU mod.G, fem.), ON. 

far neut. misfortune, plague.; the sb. OTeut. 
‘^fdkro-Zf fd^ro{pif f^rd) is not recorded in Golh., 
which however has the derivative firja Her in 
wait. 

The base (:— • pre-Teut. /^y-) is prob. one of the 
ablaut forms of the Aryan root per to go through (see 
Fare v.% but the genesis of the sense is not clear; the 
current comparison with Gr. neipa, L. penatlum trial, 
attempt, risk, seems to be misleading.] 

1 1 , In OE. ; A sudden and terrible event ; peril. 

I}eowul/tc 6 Z Hie se faer begeat. a 1000 Casdmofds Exod. 
452 (Gr.yWajron Egypte eft pncyrde, llugon forhtisende, 
fffir ongeton. 

2 . The emotion of pain or uneasiness caused by 
the sense of impending danger, or by the prospect 
of some poss'ble evil. 

Now the general term for all degrees of the emotion ; in 
early use applied to its more violent extremes, now denoted 
by alarm^ terror^ frtghi^ dread. In 14th c. sometimes 
pfeonastically dread and fear. 

CX275 Lamb. El cm. 97 Hi..wio-utan fore godes blisse 
bodedan. 1:2290 y. Eng. Leg. 1 . 82/15 He ne bi-lefte for 
no fere. r234o Cursor M. agii (Trim) Into ]>q felde he 
drou^e for feer. 2398 Trevisa Barth. jJe P. R, xn, xxxiv. 
(2495) 434 The ©.stryche maye not see the horse wythout 
fere, ^2400 Maundev. {Roxbj xxxi, 140 Fals hertmyght 
nojt here j?e grete drede and fere pat pai had, 2490 Caxton 
Eneydos xv. 62 0 Jupy£er,hast thou, .determyned. .to gyue 
vs tremoure and feere. 2562 J. Hevwood Prov. 4 Ejigr. 
(1867) 9 Feare may force a man to cast beyonde the moone. 
2588 A. King tr. Catdsius* Caieck. 27 He .. may.. without 
al feir say [etc.]. 16x1 Bible Ex. xv. 26 Feare and dread 
shall fall vpon them. 1672 Milton P. R. ni. 206 Where no 
hope is left, is left no fear. Watts Logic i. vi. tj 12 

We are in Danger of it [Passion], it raises our fear. 1776 
Gibbon DecL 4 F, I. 303 Fear has been the original parent 
of superstition. 1800-10 Coleridge Friend (2865) 107 
A contract . . might be entered into through fear. 2875 
Manning Mission H. Ghost x. 265 Fear without fortitude 
degenerates into timidity. 
personifed, 

. 1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. xii. 22 Next him was Feare, all 
arm’d from top to toe. ax 6 so May Oid Couple n. {2658) 23 
Then fear steps in, and tells me [etc.]. 1747 Collins Ode 
Passions First Fear his hand . . Amid the chords bewilder’d 
laid. 1817 Coleridge Poems 69 Pale Fear Haunted by 
ghastlier shapings. 

e. All instance of the emotion; a particular 
apprehension of some future evil. 

a 26x5 Beaum. & Fu Knt. of Malta 11. v, Tender, and full 
of fears, our blushing sex i.s. 1701 De Foe True-born Eng. 2 
With needless Fears the . . Nation fill, 1874 Morley Compro- 
mise (i_886) 36 The old hopes have grown pale, the old 
fears dim. 1879 Miss Braddon Clov, Foot ix, You need 
have no such fear. 

d. A state of alarm or dread. Chiefly in phrase 
in fear ; also, f To put in [ct\ fear., to fall into fear. 

xziyj R. Glouc. (1724) 402 po )?e Saracens yt yseye, h'd 
■were somdel in fere. 1535 Coverdale Esther xiv. 19 
Delyuer me out of my feare. isSx Petti e Guazzo's Civ. 
CoHv. 111. '1586 259 b, They . . make it a .sport to put their 
■children in feare. 1623 Bingham Xenophon 13 I'hey, and 
Menon himselfe, were put in a feare, 2653 HoLCRorr 
Procopius r. 17 The Barbarians . . fell into feare and di.sorder. 
2691 tr. Emiliannd s Frauds Romish Monks 390 She con- 
tinued.. in deadly fears. 1736 Butler Anal. 1. iii, This 
state of fear being itself often a very considerable puni.sh- 
ment. 1772 Mrs. Griffiths tr. Viauds Shipwreck aoo, 
1 set out forthwith . .in fear and tremhling, 

3 , This emotion viewed with regard to an object ; 
the state of fearing (something), a. Apprehension 
or dread of something that will or may happen in 
the future. Const, of to with inf. ; also witii clause 
introduced by that or lest. 

a 1200 Body 4 Soul 272 in Map's Poems [MS. Land 108, 
fol. 200] Ne thorte us have fri^t ne fer that God ne wolde 
his blisse us sent. 1538 Starkey England 1. ii. 43 hie. .for 
Fere of daungerys runnyih into a relygyous house. 15^ 


Grafton Chron. II. 355 They are ever in feare to lose that 
they have. 2647 Chas. I Let.^ in Antiquary 1 . 97 The 
feare of your being brought within the power of the army. 
2848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 459 The. - king might, .with- 
out any fear of opposition from Kngland, proceed to annex 
Brabant. 28^ Manch.^ Exam. 20 May 5/2 The fears of 
a general crisis are passing away. 

b. esp. in phrase For fear, vth&tt in mod. use 
the sense of the sb. is often weakened ; thus for 
fear of order to avoid or iprty&it* \ for fear 
that or lest (also colloq. with ellipsis of the conj.) 
s= * lest \ 

When fear in the.se locutions is intended to have its full 
sense, through or from is now usually substituted iot for, 
^1x340 Cursor M. 1908 (Trin.) But 5itt bode he seuen 
dayes in re.st For fere lest any damnyng bre.st. ^2489 
Caxton Sonnes ofAymon xxiL 481 Wene ye that I shall do 
that ye saye for fere of deth ? 2583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 

II. (18821 95 To depart. .In the time of plague, .for feare of 
infection. 2597 Montgomerie Ckerrie 4 Slae 360, I was 
affrayd to mount sa hich. For feir to get ane fall. 2600 
Holland Livy xux. Epit. (1609) 1238 To depart out of 
those quarters.. for feare to hee murdered. 2678 Trial of 
Ireland., Pickering, 4 Grove in Howell St. Trials (1826) 
VII. 95 Grove would have had the bullets to be champt, 
for fear that [etc.]. 2693 Dryden fuvenal x. 534 Mu-st we 
not Wish, for fear of wishing 111 ? 2749 Fielding Tom 

fones xn. xi, It is good to be charitable to those sort of 
people, for fear what may happen. 2792 ‘ G. Gambado ’ 
Anil. Horsem. ix. (1809) 104, I, for fear of the worst, took 
to my heels. 

C. Apprehensive feeling towards anything re- 
garded as a source of danger, or towards a person 
regarded as able to inflict injury or punishment. 

1340-70 Alex. 4 Dind. 346 We ne haue fere of no fon 
j?at faien wib-oute. 2382 'W’yclif Gen. ix. 2 And joure feer 
. . be vpon alle the beestis of erthe. c 2420 Chron. Vilod. 
3295 For pe grete fore \yime-word euermore] pe whyche he 
had J?o pere of bis virgyn Seynt Ede. C2489 Caxton 
Sonnes ofAymon iii. 80 But he could do none otherwyse, 
for feere of Charlemayn. 2600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 
II. 9 He stood in feare of the people of Tunis. 2^2 Lane 
Arab, His. 1 . 92, I have an enemy of whom I am in fear. 

d. A mingled feeling of dread and reverence 
towards God (formerly also, towards any rightful 
authority). 

Wyclif has always drede in this sense. The distinction 
between servile zndflial fear (see quot. i860), in Lat. 
timor servilis, filialis, is stated (as already generally 
current) by Thomas Aquinas, Summa n. 11. xix, 
c 1400 Solomon's Bk, Wisdom 42 Wite J>i douttren with 
eye wel, b^t l>ai haue of pe fere. 2535 Coverdale Ecclus, 
ii. 6 Holde fast his feare, and growe therin. 2548-9 (Mar.) 
Bk. Com. Prayer A perpetual I feare.. of thy holy name. 
1599 Shaks. Much Ado 11. iii. 200 He . . vndertakes them 
with a most Christian-like feare. 2607 Hieron Wks, I. 230 
There is a. . slauish feare, and a sonlike feare. 2612 Bible 
Ps. cxL 10 The feare of the Lord is the beginning of wise- 
dome. 2729 Butler Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 82 He is.. under 
no other force, .than the fear of God. 2852 Ruskin Mod. 
Paint, n. HI. i. xiv. § 27 That sacred dread of all offence 
to him, which is called the Fear of God. 2860 Pusky Min. 
Proph. 598 Fear is twofold ; servile, whereby punishment, 
not fault, is dreaded ; filial, by which fault is feared. 2875 
Manning Mission //, Ghost xi. 295 Holy fear is the be- 
ginning of the obedience of the Children of God, 

4 . Solicitude, anxiety for the safety of a person 
or thing. Also in phrase {for, in) fear of one'' s life. 

2490 Caxton Eneydos xlix. 142 He lept in to one of the 
shippes. .for grete feer of his lyffe. 25^ Sidney Arcadia 
(1622) 68 Then care, not feare, or feare, not for them.selues, 
altered . . the countenances of the , . Louers. 26x1 Bible 
•zMacc.x'i. 28 The. . principal feare, was for the holy Temple. 
r^aSat. XI V. 569/2 At a later period, when wandering, 

in fear of his life, over Italy [etc.]. 

6. In various objective senses, 
a. Ground or reason for alarm. Chiefly in 
phrase {there is) no fear", now often used as an 
exclamation. 

*535. Coverdale /’! s. 5 They are afrayed, where no 

feare is. 2634 Massinger Very Womoft in. i, Give him 
but sage and butter. .And there's no fear. 2699 W. Hacke 
Collect. Orig, Voy. iv, 7 No fear but they might get 2 or 3 
thousand Bollards per man. 2862 7 'imes 25 May,* Is there 
any fear, Captain ? ' 2887 Money Dutch Maiden (2888)338 
He will never go hence, .no fear, 

-fb. Intimidation. Obs, 

2426 in Surtees Misc. (2890; 8 Witht oute distresse or fere 
done to him. 

t c. Capability of inspiring fear, formidableness. 
260X Shaks. ful. C. n. i, 190 There is no feare in him ; let 
him not dye. 2654 Goddard in Jntrod. Burton's Diary 
(1828) 1 . 46 Our wars will have much more reputation ana 
fear, when , . a whole nation will not consent to a war 
lightly. 

t d. An object of fear; something that is, or is 
to be, feared. In the Bible occas. by a Hebraism, 
the object of (a person’s) religious reverence, the 
God of (his) worship. 

*535 Coverdale Prw. x. 29 The waye of the Lorde . . is 
a feare for wicked doers. 2562 Dau.s tr. Bullinger on 
Apoc. (1573) 204 I herfore let God be our feare. 2607 Hey- 
wooD W Oman killed Wks. 1874 IL 200 The rumor of this 
feare stretcht to my eares. 2622 Bible Gen. xxxi, 53 lacob 
sware by the feare of his father Isaac. — Prev. i. 26, 1 wil 
mocke when your feare commeth. 2667 Milton P. L. ix. 
285 His [Satan’s] fraud is then thy fear.. 

6. Comb. a. objective with adj. as with 
P^* fear-inspiring \ b, instrumental with 

pa. ]7ples., as fear-broken, -created, -depressed, 
t fed, -froze, -palsied, -pursued, -shaken, -shook, 
•smitten, -spurred, -surprised^ -tangled, -taught \ 


fear-blast v., to blast (a person) with fear ; fear- 
struck, -strucken, struck with or overwhelmed by- 
fear ; fear- worship, worship resulting from fear. 

2593 Nashe Four Lett. Confui. 74, I '“■fearblaste thee .. 
with the winde of my weapon, 1647 Fuller Good Th. in 
Worse T. (1841) 206 Soldiers’ hearts might be *fear-broken 
by the score of their sins who were no soldiers. 2777 Potter 
ASschylus 190, Seven agsi. Th.,\?^ this a tale of *fear-created 
woe? 2597 Daniel Civ. Wars 11. x, *Fear*depressed 
envie. x6ix Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. iii. Schisme 
901 Each man hies Vnto the tents of *fear-fled Enemies. 
a 2679 Earl Orrery Guzman 11 Cannot you give me another 
[charm] to make me *Fear-free? 1792 E, Darwin Boi. Gard. 

I. 123 The demon . . Springs o’er the *fear-froze crew with 
Harpy-claws. 2812 CRABBEDM?«^Om:(< 3 ry Tales i. An awe- 
compelling frown, and *fear*inspiring size. 2842 Sm A. de 
Vere Song of Faith 252 * Fear-palsied, and his mind scarce 
half awake. 1798 Sotheby tr. Wieland s Oberon{\ZcsL\ 1 . 53 
Nor ceas’d the wight to scamper, *fear-pursu'd. 262$ K, 
Long tr. Barclay's A rgenis v. xvi. 381 Then came Selenissas 
death . . into hi.s *feare-shaken mind, a 1756 Collins 
Ode on Highlands 119 His ^fear- shook limbs have lost 
their youthful force. 2870 Bryant Iliad II. xvn. 190 
Idomeneus, ^fear-smitten, lashed The long-maned steeds. 
0x626 Dick of Devon 11. v. in Bullen Old PL II. 42 Some of 
the *feare-spurrd villaines Were overturnd by slaughter in 
their flight. 2636 Massinger Bashf. Lover n. v, Let not., 
these thick woods give sanctuary to the *fear-struck hares. 
2776 Mickle tr. Camoens' Lusiad 53 The Moors start, 
fear-struck, at the horrid sound. 2870 Bryant Iliad II, 
XXI. 282 Fear-struck, yet hoping to avoid the doom. 2623 
Drumm. of Hawth. Cypress GrozieViks. (1711) 124 Why 
shouldst thou be *fear-strucken.,.for thy parting from., thy 
body. 2602 Shaks. Ham. i. ii. 203 He walkt, By their 
opprest and *feare-surprized eyes. 2870 Morris Earthly 
Par. 11 . in. 149 His hope *fear-tangled . . bound his eyes 
full fast. 2649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. IV, ccxl, I’he 
*feare-taught Politicks Evade the Force, by yeilding to the 
Power. 2^ H. Mayo Truths Pop. Snperst, vi. 85 Somnam- 
bulism . . has had no * fear- worship. 2^5 Proc. A nter. Phil. 
Soc. X. 145 To learn the language of P'ear-worship we must 
go back to the very beginning, 

Fear Forms: 1 f^ran, 3 fseren, 

Orm. feerenn, 3-6 fere, (4 fyre, 5 ferin, -yn, 
feyre), 3, 6 (.&.) feir, 4-5 feer(e, 4-6 feare, 
(6 feair), 7 fare, 6- fear. \OE.fkran {:—*f^rjan) 
wk. vb. to terrify, f. fter (see prec.) ; parallel deri- 
vatives in other Teut. langs., with senses varying 
according to those of the primary sb., are OS. 
fdrSn to lie in wait ; MDu. veteren to fear ; OHG. 
fdrin, to plot against, to lie in wait, to endeavour 
after (MHG. vdren in same senses, also, rarely, to 
fear) ; ON. fkra to taunt, slight.] 

I. 1 . trans. To inspire with fear; to frighten. 
Obs. exc. arch, ox vulgar. 

cxooo jElfric Deut. i. 18 pa bodan us faerdon. cxzoo 
Ormin 675 He wile himm fserenn. ^2225 Ancr. R. 230 
Auh heo neuede \>o none leaue, bute one uort to offeren 
[v. r. fearen] him. 2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 6429 For pe 
mynde of bam myght men feer, c 2400 Soivdone Bab. 59 
Here Bugles boldely for to blowe, To fere the beesti.s. 1485 
Caxton Sy. Wem/r. 20, I sawe a vysyon whiche moche 
fared me. 2548 Hall Chron. j 66 Women in Fraunce to 
feare their yong children, would cryej the Talbot commeth. 
*593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, v, ii. 2 Warwicke was a Bugge 
that fear’d vs all. 1641 Maisteuton Serm. 16 An old-wifes 
tale, fit for nothing but to fear fook. c t 66 s Roxb. Ball. 
VII. 524 Our King must have Seamen.. most stout His 
enemies’ hearts for to fear. 2802 M acneill Poe/. Wks. 
(1844)46 If thy slumber’s sweet.. no dangers can fear me. 
2820 Keats Isabella viii, I would not . , fear ITiine eyes by 
gazing, 287a Lever Ld. Kilgobbin xviii, Devil fear her I 
t b. Jt fears me: =1 am afraid. Obs. 

2503 Hawes Examp. Virt. Prol 2 It fereth me sore for to 
endyte. 2646 Burd. Issach. in Phenix (2708) II. 287 3 t 
feareth me besides, that God is punishing our present Sins. 
28x3 Hogg Queen's Wake 67 It fearis me muckil ye haif 
seen Quhat good man never knew. 

2 . With pregnant sense. 

f a. To drive away by fear, frighten away, scare 
{esp. birds or animals). Chiefly with away. Obs. 

c 2420 Pallad. on Hush, 1. 147 Eddres to skyn & fotilea 
oute to fere is, 2504 Atkynson xx.De Jntiiaiione in. xxvii, 
Fere away the euyil beites. 2577 Nouthbrooke Dicmg 
1*579) 45 b, If there were nothing else to feare them away 
from thLs play. 2603 Shaks. Mens, for M. 11. i. a A scar-crow 
to feare the Birds of prey. 2623 Dennys Secrets of 
Angling n. in Arb, Gamer I. 174 There some great fish 
doth fear the rest away. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World II. iv, 
ii. § 7. 252 A Swallow flew about his head ..and could 
not be feared from him. « 2632 Donne The S form 52 Wks. 
1873 II. 5 Some, .would seeine there, With hydeous gazinge, 
to feare away Feare. 

b. To deter from a course of conduct, etc. 
Const, from ; also occas. followed by that . , . not. 

CX380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 109 title) Speculum de Anti- 
christo, Hou anticrist & his clerkis feren trewe prestis fro 
prechynge of cristis gospel. 1393 Langland P. PL C. xvni. 
285 Eueriche busshope . .sholde . Feden hem [hus peple] . . 
and fere hem fro synne. 2530 Tindale Gen. Prol. Wks. I. 
399 The ensample.s. .are written to fear the flesh, that we sin 
not.^ 2532 Frith yudgm. Tracy He doth, .fear us from 
putting any confidence in our own works. 2539 Taverner 
Erasm. Prov. (2552' 3 To feare hym that he . . shulde not 
prouoke S. Hierom. 2583 Babington Commandm, (2588) 
135 Shall it not feare vs from so foule a custome? a 1632 
T. Taylor Gods yndgem. 1. i. v. (1642) 284 Their example 
feared not the Cornislimen from rebelling, 
t C. To drive by fear to, into. Obs. 

*563 Foxe A, 4 M. 788 a, It should somwhat touche them 
to be sene by weryne.s of pryson to feare him to it. 2646 
T. Hall Poems 1. 68 Nor will I,. Lillies feare Into a 
landise, ■ ' ■ ' 
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II. To feel fear ; to regard witli fear. 

3 . refl. (cf. I b) To be afraid, f Formerly const. 
of. Now only ^zrr/ 4 . in phrase 
S393 Gower Conf. I. 294 (Fairfax MS.) So lowde bis belle 
is range . . That of }>e noise .. Men feeren hem . . Welmore 
>an jjeidon offjonder. 1530 Palsgr. 547/2, I feared me al- 
wayes that it wolde be so. 1500 Marlowe Ediu. //, n. iv, 

I fear me he is slain. x6o8 S. Ward in Usskeds Lett, 
(16861 26 , 1 fear me, he will hardly get Copies. 1856 R. A. 
Vaughan Mystics (i860. 1 . 167, I fear me that .. some .. 
earthly love mingles with his friendship. 1859 Tennyson 
Lancelot Elameg66 A flash, I fear me, that will strike my 
blossom dead. 

4:. lulr. in same sense, 
f a. ^(rarely tr/) : =r sense 5. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 1929 We fors not his frendship, ne fere 
of his hate. 1509 Barclay Shyp 0/ Folys (18741 1. 173 He 
or she that mariage doth breke May fere of deth eternall 
whan they dye. c 1600 Shaks. Sonn, cxv, Fearing of love’s 
tyranny. ^ G. W'[oodcocke] tr. /Jisi. Ivsiine gj a, The 
men. .which feared not at the command of King Phillip. 

b. with dependent clause: To feel alarmed or 
uneasy (something should happen). 

(Closely approaching the trans. use with clause; cf. 7b.) 
<rx489 Caxton of Aymon xx, 455 He feered. sore 

leste Reynawde sholde make to deye rychard of normandy. 
*559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 38, I ever feare lest 
th' Earth. .should fall to the other part of the Heavens. 
1691 tr. Emilianm's Obs, yonrn. Naples Fearing lest 
some Insurrection might be caus'd. 1823 F. Clissold Asc. 
Mi. Blanc 20, 1 . .feared lest I should drop down. 

c. simply. (Blends with the absol. use of senses 
5 and 7.) Phrase (colloq.), Never fear : — ‘ there ’s 
no danger of that \ 

Shaks. L. L. L. I. h. 108 If she fear. .By this [pale 
white cheekes] you shall not know, c 1590 Marlowe 
Wks. (Rtldg.) loo/t 'Tis but a surfeit; never fear, man. 
i6ii Bible Gen. 1 . 19 And Joseph saide vnto them, Feare 
not. ^ 1651 Hobbes Gozit <b Soc. i. § 2. 7 I’o.. take heed, 
provide so_ that tliey may not feap 175^ Coleridge A m. 
Mar. IV. ii, Fear not thou wedding guest! 1800 Cogan 
Philos. Treat. Passions i. ii. (18021 loa As soon as we cease 
to fear, we begin to hope. 1838 Lytton Lady of Lyons n. i, 
Fii find the occasion, never fear I 1888 Mrs. Parr Run- 
aaoays in Longm. Mag. Apr. 640 I'm not going to blab on 
myself— never fear ! *893 Morley in IVestm. Gnz. 19 Apr. 
3/2 Those only see aright into the future of civilised com- 
munities who liope— not those who fear. 

5 . irans. To regard with fear, be afraid of (a 
person or thing as a source of danger, an antici- 
pated event or state of things as painful or evil). 

CX460 Fortescue Abs. <4 Lim, Mon. x, Ther shulde non 
otf hem grow© to be like vnto hym ; wich thynge is most to 
be feted of all h® worlde. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) 
Dicies 97 Thoo that sawe not yesterday Alexander ferede 
him gretely, and now thoo that see him fereth him not. 
1530 Palsgr. S47/a He feareth me above all the men 
lyvynge. xs^s Golding Cmar 30 b, They feared not the 
enemy, but the narrownes of the wais, x6ii Bible e Esdras 
xii. 13 It shall be feared aboue all the kingdomes that were 
before it. ax 6 iS Raleigh Rem* (1664)116 To fear the losse 
of the bell, more than the losse of the steeple. X667 Milton 
P. L* IX. 282 His violence thou fearst not. 1697 Dryden 
eEn. X. 1261 Nor Fate I fear, but all the Gods ctefy. 1841 
Lane Arab, Nts. I. 9a Every. . person whom thou fearest. 
x88s Clodd Myths 4* JOr . 11, lii. 155 What man cannot 
understand he mars. 

trans/. 1:1489 Caxton Sonnes of A^tmn vi. 149 It [y« 
castelll fered no sawtyng on no side of it, 

b. with inf, (yoL sb.y etc.) as object : To hesitate 
{to do something) through fear of the consequences; 
•f to fear offence =» to fear to offend. 

1603 Florio Moniaipte 563 As if he feared to attediate . . 
Ui5. 1700 Dryden Cymon 4* Iphig^ 1x4 He , . would have 
spoke, but . , found his want of Words, and fear'd Offence. 
X794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. (fdolpho xliy, Dorothee. .feared 
to obey. 1799 tr. Diderot's Natural Sin ii. 26 You feared 
disturbing our tranquillity. 

6. To regard with reverence and awe ; to revere. 
Now only with C^y^/as obj. ; formerly in wider sense. 

a 1400 Prymer (1891) loi ()retly is thi word fyred. xsa6 
Tindale Epk. v.'33 Lett the wyfe see ; that ^she' feare Ter 
husbande, 1593 Shaks. Rick. //, 11. L 52 This. . Womjm of 
Royal! Kings, Fear'd by their breed. x6xx Bible Ps. ciii. 13 
'I'he Lord pitieth them that feare him. 17x5 De Foe Earn, 
Tnsimei, 1. i (1841 ) 1 . 10 If you fear God . . as your father. 
1827 ’Pohi.ox.Cmirse T.'TV. 13s Who. .feared nought but God. 

7 . To have an uneasy sense of the probability of 
(some unwelcome occurrence in the future); to 
apprehend. Opposed to 

XS97 Shaks. ® Ncn. TVy x. i. 87 He that but feares the 
thing, he would not know Hath . . knowledge from others 
eyes, That what he feard, is chanc'd. 1759 Johnson Rasselas 
xxviii, If they have less to fear, they have less also to hope. 
x86x M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 1, 47 London had ceased to 
fear a foreign foe. ^ , 

b. with subord. clause. To be afraid that (some- 
thing will be or is the case). In negative sentences 
the clause may be introduced by hut or but that=^ 
that . . not. Also with direct obj. and to be or 
simple complement ; rarely^ with inf. as ohj. Also 
parenthetically. 

xgafi Pilgr, Per/ (W. de W. X531) 1:6 h, I feare sore that 
many chrysten people . . do as the chyidren of Israel dyd. 
iXiS33 Ld. Berners Huon Ixi. 212 Fere not but ye shalbe 
well payed. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. FI, v. vi. 12 The iheefe 
doth feare each bush an Officer. ^ X638 Baker tr. Balzac s 
Lett. I. 25 Never feare that I will impaire his ill nights. 
x6s8^ Bnrton*s Diary (1828) IV. 47 , 1 fear they are troubled 
with Kang’s evil. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 628 What power of 
mind, .could have fear’d, How such united force of Gods. . 
could ever know repulse. 1692 tr. Zingis it He feared 
with reason to be unable to do any thing for Zingis. X726 


Adz/. Capi. R, Boyle 47, 1 fear’d it would be . . two hundred 
Pounds. X77X Mrs. Griffith tr. Viand's Skipzvreck 255, 

I fear much that of the sixteen persons.. three only of us 
have survived. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 225 He 
might do so without fearing that the Five Mile Act would 
be enforced. 1857 Trollope Three Clerks v, I fear we are 
all in your black books. iSWs Fr. A. Kemble Resid. hi 
Georgia 16 The account, .will hardly, I fear, render my 
letters very interesting, 

8. a. trans. (Perh. originally const, dat. ; cf. 
L. thnere alicui). To be apprehensive about, to 
fear something happening to {pbs.). b. In same 
sense ; const. /t)r, t q/* 

1526 Tindale Gal. vc. ii, I feare off you, lest I have 
bestowed on you laboure in vayne. t'isso Ld. Berners 
Arth. Lyt.Bryt, (1814) 213 Arthur fered his horse, lest that 
the lyon sholde haue slayne hym. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ilf 
L i. X37 His Physitians feare him mightily.^ x6ii T'ournkur 
Ath. Trag, v. i, If any roote of life remaines within ’em . . 
feare 'em not. 1651 N. Bacon Dzscr. Govt. Eng. ii. i. (1739) 
6 The people . . feared their own Free-holds. 1686 Dryden 
Horace i. xxix. 10 Let the greedy merchant fear For his ill- 
gotten gain. i6p5 Prior Ode death Q. Mary 47 So much 
she fears for William’s life. Lane Arab, Nts. I. it, 

1 fear for thee that the same will befal thee. 1853 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. xxxiii. (1856) 284 note^ We feared for his re- 
covery, 

fc. In 1 8th c., when the vb, was conjugated 
negatively, a following negative was often illogic- 
ally omitted, so that the vb. seems to mean: To 
apprehend the non-occurrence of (some event). 
a 1699 Stillingfl. Serm. Wks. 1710 1 . 619 We need not fear 
a gracious answer.^ 1747 S. Fielding Lett, David Simple 
1 . ii. 63, I liked him, and was so accustomed to the Ad- 
dresses of every Man by whom I was seen, that I did not at 
all fear his immediately becoming one of my Train. 1771 
T. Hull Sir JV, Harrington (1797) iv. 211 If I apply for it, 
I don’t fear its being granted, 
f 9 . To regard with distrust; to doubt, Ohs. 

1578 T. N. tr. Conq. tV, India 16 The governour feared 
the wisedome and courage of his kinsman. 1607 Topsell 
Serpents {165^) 68x If a bird it tast . . 1 1 dies assured death, 
none need it fear. 1730-6 B.mley (folio), Fear. . to doubt or 
question. 

$*earable (Ii^'raVl), «. [f. Fear^A + 

-AELE.j Giving cause for fear ; to be feared. 

1886 B. W. Richardson in Asclepiad III. 187 Is virus from 
a poisoned animal less fearable? 

t Fear-babe. Obs, Also 7 erron. fairybabe. 
[f. Feab V. + Babe.] A thing fit only to frighten 
a baby. Cf. Scarebabe. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 299 As for their shewes & 
words, they are but feare babes. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel, 
I, iii, n. ii, All the bugbeares of the night, and teri-ors and 
fairy babes of tombes. .are before their eyes, 

Feard, Feare, obs. Sc. ff. of Fard Fare. 
Fear(e, var. of Fere, Obs.^ and of Feie, Ohs. Sc. 
Feared (fi^:id), ///. a. Forms: 3-6 feri,©)d, 
(3 ferid, 5 fard, feerd, 6 Sc. feired, ferit), 4-6 
ferde, 5-7 feard, (4, 6 comp, and superl. fearder, 
-©St ) , 8~ dial, feart, 6- feared, [f. Fear v. 4 -ed i .] 
f 1 . Affected with fear, frightened, afraid ; timid. 
Const, of for, indicating either the cause of fear, 
or less frequently (« about) the object of concern ; 
with inf =» afraid to (do something) . Ohs, exc. dial. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 1834 (G6tt) [pai] war nohut fered of his 
manace. i:i33oR. BrunneC/iww. (Rolls) 1998 Of J>eym 

bof>e was he nought ferd.^ c 1340 Cursor M. 2423 (Fain.) pe 
hinge was ferde for goddis grame. c 1380 Wyclip.S'^/. Wks, 
HI. 394 Puple wolde be ferde to dwelle m his servise. c 1386 
Chaucer Nun's Pr. T. 566 The veray hogges So fered were 
for berking of the dogges. CX400 Ywatne 4 Gam. 2566 
Whoso es ferd i rede he fle. c 1400 Destr. Troy 13842 The 
. .kyng [was] of his lyf feerd. c 1449 Pecock Repr. 550 So 
..B'erd forto trespace. ^1430 Lonelich Grail Iv, 450 The 
swerd, Of whiche many men wasaftyr ferd. 14.. Chester 
PL (1847) II. 91 Fearder I never was. 1334 More (?« //J*? 
Passion V/ks. 1322/1 That passyon , .of which he was .so ferd. 
1378 Pjr.cxxviii. in Gude ^G, Ball* 113 Of thy hand labour 
thow sail eit, be not feird. a 1603 Fly ting w. Mont- 

gomerie 788 Feard flyar .. I sail dunt whill I slay thee. 
1650 Baxter Sain ts' R. in. xiii, (1662) 506 Conscience grows 
feared. 1698 Lister in PhiL Trans. XX. 247 They, .would 
have cropen away in a feared manner. 17x3 Wodrozu Corr. 
{1843) IL 67 A few such feared fools, as I am reckoned 
hereabout. 18x2 H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr. ix. (1873) 84 
What are they fear’d on? _ 1816 Szarr Antiq. xxxix, H'm 
maist fear’d to speak to him.* 1828 Hood Lamia lii. 40 
Jove M was feared. 1869 C. Gibbon R, Gray iii, You’ll no be 
feart to sail on a Friday.’ 1891 E. Arnold Lt. of World 
82 Thyself More feared of Caesar than of wrongfulness. 

1 2 . Apprehensive, having an uneasy foreboding. 
Chiefly with clause introduced hj lest or theU \ 
rarely const, to with inf Obs. exc, dial. 

1440 Plumpton Corr. 155 He is feard lest they wyll not 
appeare without a suppena. c 1430 Merlin 27 He was ferde 
to lese his londe. c 1460 Tozoneley Myst. ( Surtees) 1 16 , 1 am 
fuUe fard that we tary to lang. a 1335 More Sargeani 4 
Frere 233 in Hazl. E. P. P. III. X27 Yet was this man well 
fearder than, lest he the frier had slaine. 1884 J. Purves in 
Gd. Words Nov. 767/1 ‘Wives are feared a man gets another 
sweetheart in six months' time away fra’ hame.' 

3 . In senses of Fear v. 5 and 7 : Regarded with 
fear; anticipated or suspected with uneasiness; 
■f apprehensively supposed to be such. 

X599 Sandys Europie Spec. (1632) 74 Their professed and 
feared Enemies, a x6i8 Raleigh Prerog. Pari. Ep. Ded, 
(1628) 2 The fear’d continuance of the like abuse. 1663 J. 
Spencer Prodigies (1665) 83 Addresses to divert a feared 
,. displeasure of the Deity. 1719 Wodrozv Corr. (1843) II. 
451 The feared stand the success of the gospel is at. 1762 
F ALCottER Shipwr. u. 380 Pondering in their minds each 
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fear’d event. 1890 Daily News 8 Sept. 6/7 Feared loss of 
a Liverpool .ship. 

Hence tFea*redly adv., fearfully, timidly. 
c X470 Henry Wallace vu. 25s Ferdly scho ast, * Allace I 
quhar is Wallace?* 

tFea-rednesS, Obs. Also 5-5 ferd(e)nes(s(e, 
(3 ferednes, 4 ferdnis, 6 Sc. feirdnes), [f. prec, 

4 -^^ESS.] The condition of being frightened or 
afraid ; terror, fear. Also, rarely, a cause of fright. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3996 (G 5 tt.) Man }>at }>a wil heipe in 
nede, Ne thar him neuer na ferednes drede. X340 Hampols 
Pr. Consc. •223% Hym in-to wanhope for to bring .. thurgh 
pe ferdnes hat he sal tak. C X400 Maundev. (Rqxb.) xxxi. 
139 We ware mare denote . • for ferdeness of deuils pat ap- 
pered till vs. c 1450 tr. G irald. Hist, Ireland to I'he slaght 
of hese fewe be ferdnesse to many, c 1430 Henry.son 
Fob. 83 Hee for fearednesse hes fyled vp the way- 1488 
Caxton Chast, Goddes Chyld, 18 Horryble sightes and 
dredefull ferdnes of wycked spirytes come to some. 

Fea-rely, var. of Fekly a. Obs. strange. 

Fearer (fH'rsi), £f. Fear z/. + -erL] 'One 

who fears. 

1535 Coverdale fohn ix. 31 Yf eny man be a fearer of God 
..him heareth he. ^xi6oi C’tess Pembroke jPit. cxix. H, 
With thy fearers all I hold. Such as hold thy biddings best 
1630 R. Johnsohs ICingff Sf Commw. Aiij, The Italians 
are fearers of the Spanish greatnesse. 1814 Southey Lett. 
(1856) IL 350 Calvert was a great fearer .. all through the 
contest. 1844 Wardlaw Led. on Prov. (x86g) I, 25 The 
true fearers of God are sadly in the minority* 

Fearful (fi^'jful), a. Forms: 4-5 ferful(I, 
(4 fsrvol), 4-6 ferefal(l, feerful(l, 4-7 fearefullj 
6-7 fearfull(e, 6 - fearful, [f. as prec. + -EUL.] 

I. objeciimely. 

1 . Causing fear ; inspiring terror, reverence, or 
awe ; dreadful, terrible, awful. 

1340-70 Alisawider 291 pei lete flie to he flocke ferefull 
sondes. 1382 Wyclif Gen. xxviii. 17 And [lacobj dredynge 
seide, Howe feerful is this place ! <71400 Destr. Troy 773% 
This feerfuU freike frusshet into batell. 1461 Paston Lett. 
No. 400 II. 25 She shuld be. .put in ferfull place, jn shortyng 
of hyr lyve dayes. a 1333 Ld. Berners HuonxSxx. 140 When 
he was in dy.spleasure, he had a fearfull chere. 1363 W. 
Fulkr Meteors (1640) 10 b, A flying Dragon. . very fearefull 
to looke upon. 1611 Bible Deut. xxviii. 58 Feare this 
glorious and fearefull Name, the Lord Thy God.^ «; 1694 
Tillotson (J.), That fearful Punishment, .shall be inflicted 
on them. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824! I. 98 My fear- 
fulle.st danger 1 1792 S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. i, 43 At mid- 
night’s fearful hour. 1848 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blanc's Hist, 
Ten F. IL 90 M. de Choulot. .made him take a. .fearful oath, 
f b. Const, to, unto. 

X548 FIavu Chron, 166 As his person was fearfull . . to his 
adversaries pre.sent : so. his name. 1625 Purchas Pilgrims 
II. 147s They [Apes] are fearefull. .to Birds that make their 
nests in Trees. 1638 Cleveland Rustick Rampant Wks. 
(1687) 418 A Glorious King, fearful to your Enemies. ^ 

C. Comb, ; adverbially as in fearful-sounding, 
x6xi Sylvester DuBUrias n. iv. in. Schisms 1065 If thou 
their metaU by that touch-stone try Which fearfuU-sounding 
from thy mouth doth fly. 

2 . Applied to bad or annoying things in intensive 
sense. Cf. awful, terrible, dreadful, etc. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 39 The . . fearefull stench of 
the unburied bodies. 1811 Lamb Guy Faux, They make a 
fearful outcry against the violation of every principle of 
morality. 18^ Tyndall i, xvi. 112 He complained of 
fearful thirst. 1884 Christian Commw. 21 Feb. 440/ 1 Their 
fearful departures from Apostolic practice. 

b. dial. Enormous in quantity. 

1877 A. W. Lincolnsk. Gloss., ‘There’s a fearful lot o* 
apples t’ year.’ 

c. adv. « FEARitJLLY. Obs. in educated use ; in 
some dialects merely intensive *= Awful. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert 8 In Angola the people are 
fearfull blacke. 1790 Mrs. Wheeler Wesimld. DiixL (1821) 
66 He leakt es if he wor fearful weel pleast. x86a H ameR- 
TON Painter's Camp I. 42 ‘ You see theyve heard tell ,. ’at 
there's a feefil 'ansome young chap.* 

TL, subjectively. 

3 . Frightened* timorous, timid, apprehensive. 
n,. simply. Now somewhat r<2:r<?. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus ir. 450 Criseyde. .was he ferfulleste 
wyght That myght be. 13^ TreviSa Barth. De P. R. 
xviii. vi. (1495) 752 The female lambes ben. .more ferefull 
than the male. C1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xv. 361 
* Ha, thef . . how ferfull thou art now.’ 1386 Marlowe 1st 
Pt. Tamburl. i. ii, With their fearful tongues they .shall 
confess, a 1628 Sir J. Beaumont Boswortk F. 783 Gain 
thou some Hours to draw thy fearful Breath. 1633 Walton 
A ngler 52 Chubs . . be a very fearful fish, 167a Dryden Conq. 
Granada n. i. ii, But now my fearful people mutiny. 1702 
Addison Dial. Medals x. (1727) 43 Th’ impatient Greyhound 
. .Bounds, .to catch the fearful Hare. 1773 Mrs. Chapone 
Improv. Mind (1774) I. iii Women are more fearful than 
men. 1827 Keble Chr. Year, 3rd Sunday in Lent, It was 
a fearful joy.. To trace the Heathen’s toil. 1831 Mrs. 
Shelley Swiss Peasant in ‘ Keepsake ’ 125 His fearful family 
would count in agony the hours of his absence. 

absol, c 1400 Pzymer lE. E. T. S.) 30 Seynte marie, .heipe 
feerful, and refresche j?® soreuful. 

b. Const. <2/* (also to with inf.), or with clause 
introduced by lest or that. 

c 1360 Vem. MS. Min. Poems 524 pe latter ^ou art of 
good worching h® more feruol J>ou .schalt be of bi-ginnyng, 
CX400 Beryn 2971 Beryn and his company wer., ferefull 
howe to spede. 1603 Shaks. Lear l iv. 225, 1 . . now grow 
fearefull. .That you protect this course. 16x2 Davies Why 
Ireland, etc. 370 The Irish are more fearefull to offend the 
Law. 1630 yohnson's Kingd. Sf Commw. loi Somewhat fear- 
ful! of our desperate wanderers. ^ 1665 Hooke Mlicrogr. 207 
As a man blindfolded would do hts hands when he is fearfull 
of running against a walk X725 Pope Odyss. vi. 173 Fearful to 
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©ff^nd;. At awful distance he accosts the maid. . X791 . Mrs. 
Radcliffe Ram. Forest x, Adeline was fearful 'of observa- 
tion. 1793 W ebbb in Owen Wellesleys Deep. 5 , 1 am fearful 
that.. an attack upon him now is more likdy to end in 
discomfiture. /iSay Hallam Const. Nisi. (1S76) I. iv. 204 
This great minister’s knowledge of the queen's terriper. . 
made him sometimes fearful to act. 1850 Kingslev Alt. 
Locke i, She would have led me in a string..sofeariul was 
she lest I should be polluted. : 1879 Low War iii, 

279 The Afghan chief, fearful of trying an assault, deter- 
mmed to invest the place, 

: fc. Anxious, concerned; with about, ^indi- 
cating the object of anxiety, or concern. 

SS35 CovERDALE I Sam. iv. 13 His herte was fearfull aboute 
^ Arke of God. *590 Maklowe a.nd Pi. Tamburl. iii. v, 
feon art fearful of thy army’s strength. Shaks. 

3 Hen. VI t V. vi. 87 Edward shall be feareful Of his life. 

■ 4 . Of looks, words, etc. : Indicating or giving 
signs of fear ot terror. 

1535 CovERDAtE2^l^rfr'dwriu. 3, Ibeganiie to speak e fearfull 
wordes to the most hyest. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, v. iii. 181 
Cold fearefull drop's stand on iny trembling flesh. *638 
Chillingw. Rellg. Prot. i. i. § 7. 35 A wavering and fearful 
assent. *791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Foresi ii, Adeline .. 
threw a fearful glance around. ^ 1814 Southed Roderick 
xui. 119 Hasty, yet faltering in his feai-ful speech. 

“t Cautions, wary. 

'■ isafi Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 56 Fearefull in pros^ 
perytees and pacyent in aduersytees, 1640 Bp. Reynolds 
Passions ix, It is fit that . . considering the deceitfulnesse of 
things, .we should bring a fearful judgement. 1*5^1 Gibbon 
Bed. A HI. xlviil 58 The march of the reinforcemerit 
was tai'dy and fearful. 1791 Burke A*//. Wks. VI* 

98 Our courts cannot be more fearful, .than prudent, 

6.' Full of awe or reverence. 

1597 Hooker Ecct Pol. v. Ixvii. (1611) 359 A kinde of 
fearefull admiration at the heauen. x6oa F. Davison in 
Farr 61 P. Eliz. (1845) II. 323 That I to iby name may beare 
Fc^fuil loue. 1879 Farrar St. Paul{i^B$) 332 Paul saw in 
him the spirit of loving and fearful' duty. 

Fearfully ^'fpTfuli), adv. [£: prec. + -ly 2J 
1 l. objectively \ With communication of fear. 

■ 1 . So as to catise fear ; dreadfully ; terribly. ^ 

' 1526 jpffer. Per/. (HI. de W. is3x) 245 b, 'The.. impenitent 
synners . . be . . drawen dbwne to hell moost terribly dr feer- 
iully. 1586 CoGAN linven Health ccxli. (1636) 272^ That 
bee bee not waked sodainely aiid fearefully. 1605 Shaics. 
LeariM. L "jf There is a CUffe,. whose, .bending head Lookes 
^rfutly in the confined Dee^e. 1641 VLmv>K j. BrHen xlvi. 
X48 This wicked fellow, .within three dayes died most fear^- 
fully. i8ai Shelley Adonais Iv, I am borne darkly, fear* 
fully, afar. x8a8 Scott M. Perth xxv, I was yesterday 
fearfully undeceived. 

2 . To, , a fearful extent or degree. Often hyper- 
bolically as a mere intensive ; cf. FeakfuL 2. 

1838 Dickens Hick, Hick, ii, Smoking fearfully. i8Sa Sir 
B, Brodie Psychol, Inq. II. iii. 95 'I'he evils arising from the 
use of alcohol have been feaituUy aggravated by, the in- 
vention of distillation. 1878 Smiles Roht. Dick ySL 76 It 
was fearfully warm. t878 Mrs. H. Wood Pomeroy Ab. I. 
2S pinner? that’s right, I am fearfully hungry, , 

' il. subjectively*. With a feeling of fear. 

8. In a mannef indicating fear ; Hmidly, in fear. 
1548 Udali., etc. Erasin. Par. Matt. va, 7Theydemaunde 
of him, fearfully what he thinketh best for them to do. i6oa 
Marston Antomds Rev. ,V. iii, I might observe The graver 
statesmen whispering fearefully. 31658 Cleveiand Rustic 
Rampant Wks. (,1687) 501 The Abbot . . fearfully summons 
in his Friends tp guard him. 1730 Wesley Wks. (1830) I. 8 
Walk as prudently as you can, though not fearfully. 183a 
Marry AT N. Forster xix. A black head was seen to rise . . 
fearfully out of the fore-scuttle, 

’ f 4 . a. In A state of apprehension or uneasiness ; 
anxiously, b. Cautiously, with. hesitation. Ohs, 
1586 A. Day Eng;. Secretary 11. <1625) 28 'This pure living 
(once in maiiiier lost, afterwards recovered and yet stil feare- 
jFully'kejit). 1598 Barret Tkeor. Warres v. i. 147 Whoso- 
euer shall . .march slow or fearefully. c 1610 Sir J, M elvil 
Mem. fx683) 18 I'he Spaniards . . compelled our foot to retire 
fearfully,' ijzy Bradley Foim. Bid. s.v. Hunt, His old 
Hounds, .will hunt leisurely and fearfully. 

Fearfiilness (fia*ifulnes). [f. as prec. + 

-NESS.] ■ 

s 1 . The qualify of inspiring fear ; dreadfulness. 

’ *535 CovERDALE a Macc. xv. 23 Sende now also thy good 
angell before vs (o Lorde) in the fearfulnesse. ;of thy mightie 
arme. 1585 T. Washington tr. Hzcholay s Voy. Turkic n. 
XV. So A great Earthquake . . with horrible fearfulnesse and 
damage, 1831 Pote Assassins 0/ Paradise 18 Its very 
fearfulness the .sound endeared. 1846 TreNch Mirac. xxix. 
'(1862) 410 He beheld death in all its fearfulness. 

' 2 . The quality, dr state of being affected with 
fear; timidity, timorousness. Const, of, 

, X 4 H Fabyan Chran.,vi. clxxxi. 180 The lordes. .went vnto 
the kynge • ■ and blamed as they durste his ferefulnes.se. 1535 
.CovERDALE A2r<r/i'. XXX.. X3 A fearfuliiessc will I sende in to the 
, Egipcians londe. xs6« T urner Baths 8 These bathes . . are 
go<>d for fearfulnes of the hart. 1597 Hooker Eccl. PoLv. § 47 
■Is it credible that . . our professed fearefulness to ask anything 
. , should be noted for a popish error. x6sx Davenant Gondl 
bert'V.1. i. 232 With a Lover’s fearfulness he spake. *666 
South Serm. 25 Nov., A third thing ..is fearfulness of., 
bold, popular offenders, . 1727 $wi?t Gulliver n. iii. X25 , 1 
■was frequently rallied . . on account of my fearfulness. *84* 
Myer.*; Catk. Th. ly. § 46. 411 We cannot but be protected 
from all fcarifulness of s^iiritual despotism. 

; Fearing ), vbl. sb, [f. FJear v. + -ing- i.] 
■The action of the vb. Feae. . a. The being in 
fear or dread, f an instance of this, f To have in 
fearmg\ to , be in dread of. b. The action of 
.distrusting or doubting ; .f an instance, of this., , 

: In the Lancashire dialect used collect, for ghosts, fairies, 
(goblins, etc.. By dialect writers spelt 


*^a HiywoGD Prov. 4- (1867)44 Decaie of cleane 

sweepyng folke had in fearyng. 1^33 P. Fletcher Purple 
1 st. y\\\. X. X09 Sending often, back , his doubtful! eye By 
fearing taught unthought of treacherie. nx66a Heylin 
Baud a668i i. -113 Long he had not; been in Spain, when 
there were many fearings of him in the Court of England. 
1682 N. O. Boileau'sLutrm iii, re6 Poor Hobhowchin puts 
you in, thia fearing. , 

Fearing (f la-rig), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 
That fears ; often .in comb, with prefixed object, as 
in : see the sbs. 

*837 Ht. MartIneau Amer.AW, 14 The aiistocratic 
is, .the fearing, while the democratic is the hoping, party. 

Hence Fea'rtagly adv., 'f‘a. in a terrifying 
manner ; b. with fear, timidly. 

*356 J. Heywood Spider^ F. Iviii, Which shall make thant 
ieperd much by affection , .to comfort spiders spightfully 
Rather then discomfort them thus fearingly. 1820 Keats 
Lamia 247 Not with cold wonder fearingly But Orpheus- 
like. 3t845 R. W. Hamilton Educ. 2) 198 

The Conformist, .fearingly doubted its consequences. 

f Fea*rlac« 0 b$. Also 3 far-, ferlac, 4 fsrlak. 
[f. Feae sh. (? or vj : see -lock.] Fear, terror. 

a xaizs Ancr. R. 306 Ktiine uor 5 )>er efier ferlac. <21225 
Leg. Kath. 30 purh fearlacof eisfule Creates, c 1320 Cast, 
Love 672 Ne nab he ferlak for no fa 

Fearless (fD-jles), a; £f. Feak -h-LEss.] 
Without fear. 

1 , Unaffected by fear ; bold, intrepid. Const, of*, 
rarely^ with ifif. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 4993 5 one is a fereles foule. 1591 
Spenser Tears of Muses 303 FeareIes..To tumble. 1603 
%HhViS. Meas.for M. iv. ii. 151 A man, .feareles.se of what's 
past, present, or to come. (2x639 W. Whately Prototypes 
I. xxi. (1640) 249 He .. hath a hold audatious fearlesse 
heart. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 65 F2 The Hero stood 
as fearless as if invulnerable. 1784 Cowper Task i. 15 The 
hardy chieL .Fearless of wrong, repo.s’d his weary strength. 
1820 Keats St, Agnes xxxix. Arise I my love and fearless 
be. 1870-4 Anderson Missions Amer, Bd. Ill, xiii. 218 
The fearless missionary spent ten days with these * deceitful 
and bloody’ men. 

f b. Without doubt about ; confident of. Obs. 
x6r4 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 78 He was fearelesse of his 
establishment in his Fathers Royalties. 

.q. Of the bearing, demeanour, etc.: Showing 
no sign of fear. 

*803 Mackintosh Bef, Peltkr’SRVs,. 1846 III, 242 , 1 have 
pid, a fearless defence. 18x5 -l- Sp. in Ho, Com. 27 Apr. 
ibid- '317 The uncourtly and fearless turbulence of this 
House. 1848 W. H. Bartlett hgyj^t to Pal. v. (1879) 116 
The Hebrew historian moves over it with a fearless step. 
1S75 JowETT Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 430 His mien and his language 
were..nohle arid fearless. 

'|' 2 . a. Not regarded with fear. b. Giving no 
cause for fear, free from danger. Ohs, 

*599 Sylvester Miracle Peace xxix,Scap’t from ship- wrack 
. . and . .sh iuering on the feareless bank. x6oo Holland Livy 
xxv. xxxviii. (16091 57® lea.st. .secured against that 

which fortune .saith is fearelesse. 16*4 Bp. Hall Recoil. 
Treat. 988 He [God] can . . make him [Satan] if not usefull, 
yet feareleiMje. *745 Warburton Sertn, 1 Pet, ii. 17 p. 8 So 
. .will an honourless King promote the Worship of a fear- 
less God. 

Fearlessly (fi^ulesli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 
In a fearless manner ; boldly, intrepidly. 

*585 Abp, S ANDYS Serm, (1841) 441 Happy is he who can 
fearlessly stand before the Son of God. 1685 Baxter 
Paraphr. H. T. Matt. x. 27 What I speak to you alone, .that 
publish fearlesly to all the World. *774 PENNAkT Tour 
Scotl. in 327 In the eagerness of the chace will fear- 
lessly spring over. 1838 Dickens Hick. Nick, viii, Mrs. 
Squeers waged war . . openly arid fearlessly. *856 Kane 
Ard. Expl. I. xxix. 399 The Esquimaux dog . . encounters 
the wolf marlessly. 

' Fearlessness (fi®*riesnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality or state of being without 
fear ; boldness, intrepidity. Const, of. 

*6x4 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat, no Their fearelessenesse of 
earthquake.s and deaths argued the truth of their religion. 
1628 "Wither Brit. Rememb.wx. 672 Faith hath pow’r to teach 
men fearlesnesse. ^ a 1665 J. Goodwin Filled w, the Spirit 
(1867)23 The devil..fiiling them with.. fearlessntiss of God. 
1736 Butler Anal. i. ii, There i.s .. a certain fearlessness, 
with regard to what may be hereafter. *752 JoHNsbN 
Rambler No. 194 Tr 9 They proceed not from confidence of 
right, but fearlessne.ss of wrong, x8ot Southey Thalaha iv. 
xxv. All within Was magic ease, and fearlessness secure- 
*839 W. Chambers Tour Holland 14/1 That fearlessness 
of consequences ., leads to positive crime. ^ *893 C. H- 
Pearson Nat. Life tjr Char. 278 The old trick of thought 
that regards fearlessness in word and act as the true virtue 
of the man. 

Fea^rling, nonce-wd. A creature that fears. 
1837 Wheelwright tr. AristaphamSi Birds X. \ am 
a Libyan bird, the Fear) ing cuned. 

Fearn^e, obs. and dial, form of Fern. 
t FeaTnotlimg. Obs, rare. =sFeaenogght I. 

*725 Lond. Gas. No. 6380/13 Charles Bariton .. Spinner 
and Carder for Fearnothing, 

Feamouglit (fle-angt), [f. phrase: Fear 
( in imperative) 4* Nought.] 

1 . A stout kind of woollen cloth, nsed chiefly on 
board ship in the form of outside clothing in the 
most inclement weather, also as a protective cover- 
ing or lining for the outside door of a powder 
magazine, the portholes, etd Cf. Dreadnought. 

1772-84 Cook Voy, (1790) I. 31 A Magellanic Jacket made 
of a thick woollen stuff calleq Fearnought. 1794 Sporting 
Mag. HI. 103 The wadding *. is made of . . fearnaught or 
shepherd’s, cloth.; ,1836 Sir J. Ross Harr. 2nd Vcy.ydL iip 


A skreen lined with fearnought. . *859 F. G ripfitHs Artil, 
Man. u^2) 2io A wooden plug covered with fearnought. 

at trip. '1772-5 Cook Vby.iiijj) I. i. ii. 20, 1 , .gave to each 
man the fearriought jacket and trow.sers allowed them. *825 
J. Neal Bro. Jonathan 11 . 77 A ragged fear- naught great- 
coat *882 N hVCE^Seamausmp (,ed. 6) 96 1 1 is passed through 
fearnought shoots, 

2. dial. (See quot.) 

1883 Alnwndbury Gloss. fE.D.S.), Fearnought, a machine 
for mixing wool, shoddy, and mungo before putting upon 
the condenser. 

3. A drink to keep up the spirits. 

x88o L. Wallace iv. x, 231 This is the fear- 

naught of the tenimen. 

FearscMe (fi«>*isj^m), [f. Fear or jA + 

-SOMli.J 

1. Fear-inspiring; frightful, dreadful. 

1768 Ross 3722 I'he foremost looks a fearsome 

chiel. 18x6 Scott Old Mort. xxxii, War’s a fearsome thing. 
1^2 Barham Ingot Leg., Nell Cook, The masons three .. 
saw a fear.some sight. 1871 M. Collins Mrg. 4* Merck. I. 
viii. -236 Iron fencing, . with fearsome .spike.s at the top. 

Comb. 1815 Scott Guy M. xxxix, * A muckle stoor fear- 
some-looking wife she was as ever Tset een on.’ 

112 . 1 erron. Timid, apprehensive, frightened. 

1863 A. Fonblanque Tangled Skein HI. 205, I was. .fear- 
some of this very danger. 1871 B. Taylor laust 1 . 
viii. 120 I’m but a silly, fearsome thing 1 

Flence FeaTsomely adv., in a fearsome manner, 
a. So as to excite, fear. 11 b. Timidly. rea*r- 
someness, the quality of being fearsome, a, 
Dreaclfulness ; terror. H b. Timidity. 

*876 B, L. Farjeon Love’s Victory ii. He looked about 
him fe-ALSomely. 1883 Baity H'ews 5 July 5/2 A prisoner . . 
as fearsomely exciting as the elegant baron of fiction. *89* 
T. Hardy 'less i. xii, 1 he fact. .lent Tess’s .supposed jmsition, 
by it.s fearsoniene.ss, a far higher fascination. *893 Black 
^ White II Mar. 286/2 The women .. were hiding fearsomely 
in their innermost rooms. *893 Daily Neivs 6 June 34 
There is even a fearsomeness in her expression, as if slie 
dreaded to mo\'e. 

t Fea'sance. Obs. Also 6 fesannee. [ad. 
Ah', fesance, .aume, falsatmce (P'r. faisance), f. 
faire to do. Cf. Malfeasance, Nonfeasance.] 
The doing or execulion of a condition, obligation, 
feudal service, etc. 

*538 tr. Littleton's 'Tenures v. 76 a, This i.s nat proued that 
the fesaunce of the condycion .. oughte to be made vppon 
the lande. 1642 tr. Perkin! Prof. Bk. x. § 673. 292 For the 
scowring of a ditch or for the covering of a bouse . . he shall 
not have an assise because they lie only in feasance. 174* 
T. Robinson Gavelkind i. 3 Under this Term [Gavel] weie 
comprehended all Socage Services wliatsoever which lie in 
Render or B'easance. 

Fea'Ser. A provincial name for the Arctic 
Gull (Montagu Ornith. Diet. 1S66). 
t Fea’Setraw. Ohs. Also feas-, festraw(e. 
[A corruption of fesiue, Fescue, influenced by 
Straw.] « Fescue (see quols.). 

*595 G. Markham 'Frag. SirR. Grinnile xxiii, [She] with 
her eyes festrawe points a Storie. x6xx Flokio, Festnea, 
a feskue or feasetraw that children vse to point their letters. 
*638 Featley Struct, in Lyndomasiigem 1 . 198 q*o set up 
a mart of straw, and push him downe with a festraw. *648 
tr, Senaulfs Paraphrase upon Job 408 Those Stones, .make 
as littlh impres.sion upon his body, a.s a feastraw would which 
the hand of a childe should push. 1660 S. Rusiicks 

Alarm in. hi. 98 A.. Type, Figure, Festraw, or Finger, that 
points [etc.]. 

Feasibility (fx-zibiditi). [f. next + -3TY.] The 
quality or fact of being feasible. 

1. Capability of being done ; practicability. 

1624 T. James in Usshefs LetL^xtBO yd^ If he did 
turn away his mind wholly from Chelsey, I durst pre.sume 
of more faribiUty [w] and possibility here of doing good. 
Ibid. 23.x To give proof of the faisibility [.wr] of the Work 
to the common profit of the Church. i6§;2 H kylin Cosmogr. 
App. 106 The Excellency and feasibility of his invention, 
a xS’jByloojinv.AXi Holy Living {x6BBi) 162 The alike easiness 
and faisibility of all things unto him. 1725 Bradley Fam. 
Bid. s,n. Stone, According^ to the different circumstance of 
Difficulty or Feasibility of it, x86o B’roudk Hist, Eng. VI. 
519 They changed their minds on the feasibility of their 
enterprise. 

b. quasi-<rt?7Xirr. Something feasible. 
x^6 Sir T. Browne Ep. i. v, xj Men often swallow 
. , f esibilities for pos.sihilities [read possibilities for fesibili- 
ties], and things impossible for possibilide.s. 
t 2 . Capatiility of being made. Obs. 

1655 in Ref. Commonw. Bees 23 My’' confident As.sextion 
of the fecibifity of Aqua vitae out of grain unmalted. 

Feasible (frzib’l), a. B'orms ; 5 faysyble, 
fesable, 6 fays-, feac-(7 feiee-)able, fi-/ fais- 
able, fesible, 7 fac-, fees-, fa(i)s-, fe(a)oible, 
feizable, -ible, foisible, 7-8 feos e)-, feazable, 
-ibie, 7- feasible, [a. OF. faisable, -ihle, tfais- 
impf. stem of faire (;— L.yht:d;r) to do: see -bleJ 
1. Of a design, project, etc. : Capable of being 
done, accomplished or carried out ; possible, 
practicable. 

c 1460 Fortescue Abs. <4 Lim. Mon. ix. Such an cnterpri.se 
is the more fe-seable. 1^7 Raleigh Let. to Ld. Burghley 
in N. (§- Q. (1864) V. 207 The matter and service will be very 
fesible. *64^ Ward Simp. Cobler (1843) ^3 "Ib infinite 
power all things are equally faisable. a *687 Petty Pol. 
Aritk, (16901 114 It is. .a very fea.sible matter for [England]. . 
to gain the Universal Trade of the whole Commercial World. 
171^ Mad- D’Abblay Biary Dec., This seemed a most 
feasible way of producing some variety in our intercourse, 
.xflxa Haelitt Tabled. Ser. lu iv, (1869; 89 The mind., runs 
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baclc to wliat was so . 4 fea.sib!e at one time. 1875 J. H. 
Bennet VVinler Medti, i. vii. 200 We are so ready . . as a 
»ation,.to go to any fea.sible expense to obtain what we want. 
iitbsol, 1874 Morley Compromise ( 18861 1 1 1 It i.s the natural 
-product of the ^political spirit, which. is incessantly thinking 
of. .the immediately feasible. . 

2 . Of things in general, rarely of persons : Cap- 
able of being dealt with successfully in any way, 
either in a m^iterial or immaterial sense. 

Cf. Sc. ‘ neat, tidy. Roxb.' (Jam.) 

1611 Speed Hisi. GL Brii. ix. xii, 122 Paris.. not being 
fesible, he retires into Britaine to refresh his Arrhiei 1614 
Bp. MouNTAGu C?<a:^^ To Rdr. 3 U) am like enough to draw 
you my Parishioners with me, at least to make you more 
leasable, then otherwise you would be. 1634 — Let, 22 
Nov., in Bp, Cosift’s Corresp. (1869 ) I. 27 Yet is it [the living] 
fei.sabie for a good exchaunge. 1649 Blithe Eng. Improi*. 
Impr, (1653) /j8, I know all Lands are not so Fecible as 
others are. 1737 Bradi.ey Fam, Diet., CormSetiin^ Engine, 
a very easy and most feasible Instrument. 1839 James 
Louis XI C, II. 87 The whole place was so feasible. 1856 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett. IL 307, I should so like a Scotch- 
woman, if I could get any feasible Scotchwoman. 1866 
MacGregor 1000 Plzles in Rob Roy Canoe 5 The difficulty 
was to find, .what rivers were at once feasible to paddle on 
and pretty to see. 

, 3 . Of a proposition, theory, story, etc. ; Likely, 
probable. 

Hardly a justifiable sen.se etymologically, and (probably 
for that reason) recognized by no Diet,, though supported 
by considerable literary authority. 

1656 Hobbes .S"£rZ<?wwAi'Wks. 1845 VII. 323 A proposition 
uttered, to the end to have it. .examined whether it be true 
or not true, faisable or not faisable. zj2i$Adzr. Capt. R, 
Boyiesj Now Mirza kept the Key of the Gate, So that my 
Story was fe-izable enough. 1767 H. Brooke Fool o/gtial, 
atvii, ‘As you say, James’, cried Mr. Fenton, ‘this ac- 
count seems pretty feasible*. 1833LYELL Frinc. Geol. HI. 
105 The only feasible theop^ . . that has yet been proposed. 
X856 Dove Logic Chr, Faith v. i. §2, 277 There might be 
some feasible doubts as to whether [etc ]. 186^ Livingstone 
Zambesi v. 129 It seems feasible that a legitimate . . trade 
alight take the place of the present unlawful traffic. 

■f 4 . As sb. in //. Things feasible. Obs. 

, x6$i Glanvili. Seeps.Sci. xu. 114 We conclude many things 
within the list of Impossibilities, which yet are easie Fe^- 
ables. 

Hence aPea'sibly adv.^ in a feasible manner ; 
Pea'Bi'blexiess, the quality or fact of being feasible, 
feasibility. 

1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. Impr. (1653] 86 Improve it 
by Floating, which may very Feazibly be done according to 
the direction of the fourth • . Chapter, tyzz Collier Ess. 
(1725) IV. 331 They have made the Project look feasibly, 
and contriv’d Ways and Means to prevent Discovery. 
1633 T. James Voy. 107 The faiseablenesse of the Action 
intended. 1736 C.hKt's. Ormonde 177 The feaiableness 
of the offers which had been made of seizing- Glocester, 
1^860 Holland Miss Gilbert i, A demonstration of the feasi- 
blene.ss of infant instruction. 

Feasor : see Tort-feasor, 

Peast (fist), sb. Forms : 3-6 festCe, 4-6.feaste, 
feest(e, (6 Sc. feist), 9 dial, veast, 6- feast, [a. 
OF. fest$ (Fr. ««Pr., Pg., It. festa, Sp. fiesta 
:“Com. Rom. festa fern, sing., a. L. fesia festal 
ceremonies, iient. pi. of festus adj. festal j but the 
Lat. word equivalent Xgf feast wasy^i/ii;^^, the neut. 
sing, of this adj. 

The 'h.fesins is prob. a ppl. formation containing the same 
root as firia (: — older *f isiei) : see Fair 
)L. A religious anniversary appointed to be ob- 
served with rejoicing (hence opposed to a fast\ in 
commemoration of some event or in honour of 
some personage. The fcast^ in the N.T. esp. the 
Passover. 

^ Movable /easts*, tbo.se fviz* Easter and the feasts depend- 
ing on iti of which the date varies from year to year ; op- 
posed to immovable /easts, such as Christmas, the Saints* 
Days, etc. 

ajzzs Ancr. R. 22 5 if hit beo holiniht vor be feste of nie 
lescuns j>et kumeS amorwen. c 127s Passion 85 in O. E. 
Misc. 39 As hit neyhiechet to heore muchele feste. 1297 R. 
Glouc. !T724) 441 Hys Ester fe.ste. c 1340 Cursor M. 10428 

g ’rin.) Men shulde. .fair cloJ>ing on. hem. .take for her heje 
estes sake. C1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. 11 . 238 J>ei 
holden wel bis feeste, 141X Rolls o/ParU.\tX, 6so/x The 
Saterday neghst after the fast of Seint Michael. . ^1470 
JinmY Wdiiace XI. ^S‘si He said, it was hot till a kyrkyn 
fest. 1526 Tindale Lu&e xxii. i The feaste of swete breed 
drue nye whiche is called ester, a 1550 Christis Kirke Gr. 
vi, For honor of the feist. 1S70--6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent 
(1826) 124 As the Romanes did their feast of Fugalia, or 
chasing out of the Kings. s6ii Bible Ex. xii. 14 You shall 
keepe it a feast by an ordinance for euer. 1740 Gray Left. 
Wks, 1884 II. 8s Corpus Christi Day, the greatest feast in 
the year. 1:796 H. Hunter St. Pierre’s Stud. Nat. (1799) 
III. 308 It is the feast of Jupiter. 1825 Fosbroke EncycL 
Antiq. (1843) IL 651/2 A principal feast was made, .in com- 
memoration of the return of warmth and the sun. 1885 
Caikolic Did., Feasts 0/ the Church, Days on which the 
Church joyfully commemorates particular mysteries of the 
Christian religion or the glory of her saints. 

b. Double feast (L. festum duplex) : the desig- 
nation given to the most important class of feasts 
in, the Roman Catholic church ; for the (disputed) 
origin of the name see Cathol. Diet, s. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 70 Euerich urideie . . holdeS silence bute 
5if hit beoduble fe.ste. ^1500 Arnold Chron, (1811) 68 On. 
sondayes and other solempne and double festys. 

C. A village festival held annually, originally 
bn the feast of the saint to whom the parish church 
is dedicated (cf. Fr. fite de village), ' htiX. now 


u.sua]ly on a particular Sunday of the year, and the 
one or two days following. In' some places called 
wakes <ys: revels. 

In England the village ^ feast/ where it continues to be 
observed, is the great annual occasion (second to or rivalling 
Chri.stma.s) for family gatherings and the entertainment of 
visitors from a distance. 

1559 Mirr, Mag., Worcester xvii, Whan I .should have 

f one to Blockam feast. 1821 Clarf. Viil. Minsir. I. 33 
^tatute and feast his village yearly knew. 1857 Hughes 
Tom Brown t. ii, The great times for back-.sw'ording came 
round, .at the feast. Ibid., The Vale ‘ veasis* were not the 
common statute feasts. 1864 W. Barnes in Macm. Mag. 
Oct. 476 At the feast, at the cool evenentide, I walk’d on wi’ 
you. 

1 2 . A gathering for pleasure or sports ; a f6te. 
148s Caxton Paris ff V. (jB6S) 13 The kyng .. made his 
maundement that they al shold come wyth theyr armes and 
hors for to louste . . and they that shold do be.st in annes . . 
they shold haue the prys and the worshyp of the fe.ste. 
cz4^ — Sonnes 0/ Aymon vii. 175 They sholde kepe well 
the ieest, that noo noyse lior noo strjffie were there made. 

3 . A sumptuous meal or entertainment, given to 
a number of guests ; a banquet, esp. of a more or 
less public nature. Also a series of such entertain- 
ments. To make a feast : to give a banquet, 
t To hold a feast : to give or join in a banquet. 

^1200 Trin, Coll. Horn, ii Untimeliche eten alehuse and 
at ferme and at feste. c 1275 Lav. 14425 Pe king makede 
feste [1205 tieorme], axjpo FlorizSf Bl. 78 Anon me him 
tibinge tolde pat b« admiral wolde feste h[oIde]. c 1350 
Will, Palerfie 5074 Pe fest of bat manage a moneb fulle lasted. 
^1386 Ch.aucer Clerk’s T. 954 Ful besy was Grisilde in 
every thing, That to the feste was appertinent. 1389 in Eftg. 
Gilds {j%qo) 4 pe brethren and sustren. .shul. .hold togeder 
. .a fest. c 1400 Destr. Troy^o^ He cast hym full coiiuly be 
cause of this thyng, In a Cite be-syde to somyn a Test. 
« 1400-50 Alexander 480 pifi dere kynge. . Had parreld him 
a proude feste of princes & dukis. 1523 Ld. Berners F'roiss. 
I. Ixxxi. 103 The nexte day she made them a great feest at 
dyner. 1607 Shaks. Timon in. vi. 75 Make not a Citie 
Feast of it, to let the meat coole, ere w’e can agree vpon the 
first place. 1678 Lady Chaw'orth 'm Hist. MSS. Comm. 
12th Rep. App. V. 53 The Duke of Yorke comes to towne 
to the Artillery feast to-day. 1682 Bunyan Holy Wari 1785) 
165 Mr. Garnat Security did again make a feast for the town 
of MansouL 1779-81 Johnson L. P., Saxtage Wks. III. 344 
Savage..was ..mstingulshed at their public feasts. 18x4 
Byron Corsair u. i, Seyd, the Racha, makes a feast to-night, 
+ b. Hence rarely : The company at a feast 
a x4Qrir-efl Alexander 4<^0L All b® was a-ferd & obire 
folke bathe. 

4 . An unusually abundant and delicious meal; 
something delicious to feed upon ; fg. an exquisite 
gratification, a rich treat. To make a feast : to 
enjoy a good meal, eat luxuriously {of upon!). 

1393 Gower Con/. III. 30 Eke min ere bath over this 
A aemty feste, CX440 York My st. xv. 44 Say .felowes, 
what ! fynde yhe any feest Me falles for to haue parte, 
pardel 1526 Pilgr. Per/. iW. de W. 1531) 290 b,^ They 
attayne to greater fee.stes, and more . . haboundaunt ioye of 
the spiryte. 1562 J. Heywood Prop. 4 ' Epigr. (1867) 85 
Folke .sale, enough is as good as a feast. 1645 Quarles 
Sol. Recant, viii. 43,This makes thy morsell a perpetual! 
Fea.st. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe (1840' L xv. 266 And make a 
feast upon me. 1739 Gray Lett. Wks. 1884 IL 48 Two 
eunuchs' voices, that were a perfect feast to ears that had 
heard nothing but French operas for a , year. ^ .<21744 Pope 
Imit. Bor. Epist, 1. vii. 25 Pray take them, Sir— Enough's 
a Feast, 1822 Shelley Hellas 1025 The death-birds descend 
to their feast. 1823 Lamb A"///? Sen i. Distant Corr., q'’he 
moment you received the intelligence my full feast Of fun 
would bo over. 1831 Hawthorne Ho. Sev. Gables xix. ( x 883) 
338 He would rnake a feast of the portly gmnter. 1^5 M. 
Arnold Ess. Grit. vi. (1875) 247 How little of a feast for the 
senses. 1870 Dickens £. Drood iii, We had a feast. 

5 . Rejoicing, festivity. Ohs. 

exyoo Si. B randan 75 We seide hem that we hadde i-beo 
in alle joy and feste, Biforc the gates of Pai-adys. CX31S 
Shoreham (Percy Soc.) 148 Ac nys no bly.sse ne no feste 
[printed seste] Ageyns the joyeof conqueste Thet hys thorg 
god. 1644 Milton Educ., Living out their days in feast and 
jollity. 1667 — P. L. VI. 167 Ministring Spirits, traind up 
in Feast and Song. 

6 . To make feast Yr.faire pte) ; a. To make 
merry, rejoice ; in later use with narrower sense, to 
enjoy a delicious repast, to feast, arch. 

a 1225 A ncr. R. 222 He . .bringeS hire on to . . a last makien 
feste. c 1300 Seyn Julian 33 i’o gadere hi made gret feste. 
1375 Barbour Bruce xix. 730 The scottis folk .. maid fest 
and far, And blew hornys and fyres maid. 1485 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. i88/x As sone as thy salutacyon entrid in to myn 
eerys the chylde . . made joye arid feste. axS33 Lb. Berners 
Huon viL 16 My hert is not very joyful! to synge nor to 
make fest. xSyo Monms Earthly Par., Cupid ^ Psyche 
(1890) 107/x Come, sister, sit, and let u,s make good feast ! 
x 83 i Tennyson Cup ii. Poems (1S89) 762/2, I would that 
every man made feast to-day Beneath the shadow of our 
pines I ■ , ^ 

t b. To show honour or respect to, make much 
of (a person). Ct /F t. faire /Me h. Aim absoL 
To pay one’s court. Obs. 

1340 Ayenb. 156 Ihord froteb and makeb him 

greate feste. ^1369 Chaucer Deihe Blaunche 638 With his 
hede he maketh feste. ^1400 Rom. Rose 50564 She. .laugheth 
on hym, and makith hym feeste. c 1450 Merlin 88 He . . mer- 
veiled why the kynge made hym soche grete feeste. a 1533 
Ld. Berners Huon Ivi. 189 His doughter came to hym to 
make him feest. 

7 . attrib. and Comb, a. simple attrib., as feaf~ 
cake, -companion, -guest, -house, -night, -rite, 
-robe ; feastfamous adj. b. objective, as feast- 
goer *, feast/inding 


: 1857 Hughes Tom Brown r. ii. Every household- .managed 
to rai^ a feast-cake*, a. 16x0 Healey TkeopkraUusiyhzG^ 
40 His Jfeast-companions. _ iSpx Sylvester Dtt Barias i- v. 
143 Dainty Salmons, Chevins tliunder-scar’d, *Feast-famous 
Sturgeons. 1593 Shaks. Lucr. 817 Feast-finding minstrels. 
1552 HuLOET,’'Fea.st-gestes which be inuited to the banquet 
or feast. 1S57 Hughes Tom Brown 1. ii. The frighted 
scu rry ing aw ay cf the female * feast-goers. 1483 Cath. A ngl. 
128/2 A *Fest house, Conumarmm. 1539 Cranmkr in 
Strype Life n. {1694* 246 Every alehouse and tavern, every 
feasthouse. 1820 Keats Si. Agnes xx. This *feast-night. 
1723 Pope Odyss. x. 404 Shall I be led 'i'o share thy ’’feast- 
rites. 1594 Hooker Eccl, Pol, in. (1617) 94 Keeping on 
bi-s *fea.st-robe onely. 

8. Special comb, t f feast-bed, a couch for re- 
clining at meals, a triclinium; feast-day, a day 
on which a feast (senses 1-3) is held ; feast- 
maker, the giver of a feast ; feast-master, one who 
presides at a feast ; feast-won a., won by a feast. 

a x66i Holyday ytatenal 268 Lazing on their ’‘feast-beds. 
a X300 Cursor M. 13131 (Cott.) Sant Jon al-wais in prisun 
lai, Til it com on a ’’fest dai. 1382 Wyclif i Mate. i. 41 
I'he feestdays therof ben turned in to mournyng. r£:i4oo 
Maundev. I Roxb.) viii. 30 J?ai drink na wyne comounly, bot 
on hegh feste days. 16x1 Bible Amos v. 21 , 1 despise your 
feast dayes. ^1x746 Holdsworth On Virgil (1768) 138 
On tbe feast-day of Castor and Pollux. _ 1870 Dickens 

E. Drood xiii, it would never clo to spoil his feast-days. 
1551 Robinson x.r. More’s Utop. Epist. ( Arb.i 26 Geuyng no 
thankes to the ’’feaste maker, d 1661 Holyday Juvenal 50 
It [the word trechedipnd\ is .sometimes taken for the feast- 
maker. 1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie 0/ Gcd 521 Doth not 
the Bridegroome turne all the *feast-maisters - . out of his 
chamber. xSyo Morris Earthly par. III. iv. 188 Then 
needs must the feast masters strive 'roo pensive thoughts 
away to drive. 1607 Shaks, Timon 11. ii. 180 ’’Feast won, 
fast lost, 

Peast (fist), 2^. Forms: 3-5 fest (0(31, -in, -yn, 
4 feaste, 5 feest, 6 feasten, 6- feast. [ME. 
festen, ad. OF .fester /Ft. pter), f. feste Feast sb.'\ 

1 . intr. To make or partake of a feast, fare 
sumptuously, tegale oneself. Also with on, upon, 
and to feast it. 

c 1300 K. Alis. 1578 Teller of jeste is ofte myslike Riband 
festeih also with tripe. ^1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 2157 
Ariadne, There fe.sten they, there dauncen they and synge. 
1483 Cai/i. Angl. 128/2 I'o Feste, 1590 Shaks, Com. Err. 
IV. IV. 65 Did this Companion .. Reuell and feast it at my 
house to-day [?] i6:m-77 Feltham Resolves j. xxviii, 48 

When the Sun-bak’d Peasant goes to feast it with a Gentle- 
man. 1691 Hautcijffe Virtues 71 They honour a Martyr 
by feasting on his Festival. 18x9 Shelley Cyclops 365 The 
Cyclims . . Now feasts on the dead. 1859 I’ennyson Enid 
X136 Geraint . . bad the host Call in . . his friends And feast 
with these in honour of their Earl. 

jdg. cx6oo Shaks. Sonn. xlvif, With my loves' picture 
then npr eye doth feast. 1768 Verse 0/ Oxford Newsman 
in Oxford Sausage (1822) 177 At length we change our 
wonted note And feast, all winter, on a vote. 1825 Lytton 
Falkland 13, I have, as it were, feasted upon the passions. 
1871 G. Meredith H. Richmond xxv, (1887) 226 The prin- 
cess, .let her eyes feast incessantly on a laughing sea. 

f b. To keep holiday, give oneself to pleasure ; 
to enjoy oneself. Ohs. 

x6o8 Shaks. Per. i. iy; 107 Feast here awhile, "Until our 
stars that frown lend us a .smile. 

C. To feast away, to drive away by feasting ; to 
pass (time) in feasting. 

1621 Bp. FLai. 1. Heaven upon Earth § 6 Feast away thy 
cares. 1733 Fielding Don Qnix, in Eng. ii. v, Then 
hungry homeward we return, To feast away the night, 

2 . trans. To provide a feast for, regale. Also ref. 

1340-70 Alismcnder 978 Whan hee is fare fro fight his 

folke for too feaste. 1377 Langl. P. PI B. xv. 335 Religious 
hat riche ben shulde rather fe.ste beggeres ]pan burgeys. 
1470-85 'hihx.ORV Arth?ir i.xxi,I\ he kynge and all .. that 
were fested that day. 1570-6 Lambarde Kent 

(1826) 256 The Lorde Bartholomew, .magnificently fea.sted 
there the Queene. 1602 Marston Antonio’s Rev. v. v. 
Here lies a dish to feast thy fathers gorge. x6si Davknant 
Gondibert iii, v. 80 Hope, the worlds .. standing Guest, 
Fed by the Rich, but feasted by the Poor. 1725 De Foe 
Voy. round World (1840) 170 Our men might be said not 
to refresh but to feast themselves here with fre.sh provisions. 
1849 James Woodman v, Arrangements made for feasting 
the number of forty in the stranger’s hall. 1863 Geo. Euot 
Romola 1. xx, 'I'he guests were all feasted after this initial 
ceremony. ' 

Jig. c 1300 Havelok 2938 Hauelok . . bigan . . His denshe 
men to feste wel With riche Ian des. 1393 Langl. /*. jP/. C. 
XVII. 318 Fiat-uoltmtas-tua fe.ste|? hym eche day. 1607 
Shaks. Timon iii. vi. 36 Feast your eares with the Musicke 
awhile. 1653 Walton 46 A companion that feasts 

the company with wit and mirth. 1701 Farquhar Sir H. 
Wildair v, v, We ‘11 charm our ears with Abel’s voice ; feast 
our eyes with one another. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xii. 
xiii, With the Gypsies he had feasted only his understand- 
ing. 1816 J. Wilson City 0/ Plague ni. i, 163, I know not 
why My .soul thus longs to feast itself on terror. 18x8 Jas. 
Mill Brit. India II. iv. vii. 256 To feast the Company 
with the most flattering accounts of the state of their affairs. 
1857 Willmott Pleas. Lit. xi. 45 Pope, at twelve feasted 
his eyes in the picture galleries of Spenser. 

3 . In a more general sense : To entertain hospit- 
ably and sumptuously. 

X490 Caxton Eneydos xiii. 48 She doeth make grete 
appareylles for to feeste Eneas ryghte bighely. 1548 Hall 
Chron. 184 b, They were of Philippe, duke of Bourgoyne, 
wel receyved and fested. 1600 E. Blount tr. Conesie^to 
30 The Duke of Medina Sidonia feasted the King, with 
chasing of buls. x6ot Shaks. TwH N. in. iv. 2 How shall 
I feast him? What bestow of him? 

Idence Fea'sted ppl. a. Fea*sting ppl. a. 
i:x44o Promp. Para. 158/1 Festyd, or fed viytht goode 
mete and drynke, cotivivatus. x6$z Bemlowes Tkepph. iv. 
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Hi. 58 That I may enter with thy feasted friends. 2674 
Dkydek State Innocence X7 All tiiese are ours, all nature’s 
excellence Whose tast or smell can bless the feasted sence, 
sS9a Shaks. ^ 07 n. 4 * yul v. iii. 86 Her beautie makes This 
Vault a feasting presence full of light. 

Feasten (frst n), a. rare, [f. Feast sk + -ek 4 ] 
Made for a feast. 

1891 Aihenmum 10^ Oct. 486/3 The admirable collection of 
feasten and ceremonial cakes. 

Peaster (frstsj). [f. Feast w. 4- -er J.] 

1 1. The giver of a feast, host, entertainer. Ohs, 
c 2435 Festivals Church 294 hx Leg. Rood (1871) 22oNeuer 
festour fedde better. 1548 Udall, etc. Eras^tt, Par. Matt. 
XIV, 18 A fea-ster and a feader of the bodies. 1587 Turberv. 
Trag, T. (1837) 40 The feaster prayde eche one to take his 
place. 1611 Cotgr., Festivant, a feaster or fea.st maker. 

2, One who is in the habit of feasiing ; a luxurious 
liver, 

a 1633 Austin Medii. 84 Thou shalt have more loy 
. .then the worldly Feasters have, a 1661 Holyday 
SO Implying, that the Romans once plain and thrifty were 
now become fea.sters. 1670 Milton Hist, i. Wks. 

(1847) 482/2 Lud was hardy, and bold in^war; in peace, a 
Jolly feaster. 1725 Pope Odyss. m. 401 While lawless feasters 
in thy palace .sway. 2806 W. Taylor in A tm. Rev. IV. 231 
The pampered feaster. 

3. One who partakes of a feast ; a guest. 

2813 Scott Rokeby nr. xiv, Among the feasters waited 
near, Sorrow. 2870 Morris Earthly Par. III. iv, 187 
What mu.sic on the feasters fell. 

Peastful (frstful), a. arch. [f. as prec. + -FUL. 
The formation was prob. first suggested by the 
sound of Festival a . ; cf. FESTyniL.] 

1, Occupied in or addicted to feasting; of the 
nature of feasting; festive, t Feastful day% origin- 
ally -festival day, but in late examples the adj. 
has the general sense. 

a 2440 Found. St. Bartholo^nesE s n. i. 55 Whan the goldyne 
path of the son reducid to vs the desirid ioyes of festfull 
celebrite. 2447 Bokenham Seyntys « Roxb. ) 49 Upon a festful 
day Clepyd of the temple the dedycacyoun. 2533 Becon 
Religues of Rome 1 15631 75* The fea.stfui day of the Epi- 
hanye. 1643 VlvixQyi Sojinet ix. 12 The Bridegroom and 
Is feastful friends Pass to bliAS. 1672 — SaJ/rsoJt 174 x The 
virgins also shall, on feastful days, Vi.sit his tomb with 
flowers. ^2725 Pope Odyss. 1. 117 His herds and flocks in 
feastful rites devour. Ibid. iv. 901 They rise, and to the 
fea.stful hall remove. 1849 J. Sterling in Fraser's Mag. 
XXXIX. 416 For this he bade to smile The feastful city 
with all joy’s excesses. 1870 Morris Earthly Par, iv. 346 
So fell the noisy day to feastful night, 

2. Filled with feasting, full of food and wine. 

2820 Lamb Poems^ Salomey The feastful monarch’s heart 

was fired. 

Feasting* (frstig\ vbL sb. [f. Feast v.+ 
-ING k] The action of the vb. Feast in various 
senses ; an instance of this. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus m. 1669 He spendith iustith and 
makith fe.stynge.s. 2377 Langl, P, PL B. xi. 188 Jowre 
frendes wil . . londe ^ow to quite 3owre festyn^ and jowre 
faire gifte. 2338 Starkey England i. iii. 95 For ther was 
neuer so grete festyng and bankettyng, 1665 Manley 
Groiiud Lmu C, Warres 13 The Commons, whose whole 
study was Merchandizing and feasting. 2720 Lend. Gaz. 
No. 4659/2 Publick Feastings have been made at Court 
twice every Week. 2774 J. Bryant Myikol. III. 133 They 
were giving themselves up to feasting and jollity. x8^o 
Thirlwall Greece VII, lix. 339 Ptolemy celebrated his 
second deliverance, .by sacrifices and feastings. 

attrib. 2363 Homilies ii. Place ^ Time Prayer ti. (1859) 
350 Come . . and cheerfully enter into Gods feastlnghouse. 
1642 Brome Jovlall Crew ii, Wks. 1873 III. 389 The Master 
of your Feast and feasting-House. 

Feastings even, erron. form of Fastens een. 
Feastivity, obs. form of Festivity. 
tFea'Stly, a. Ohs. rare. [f. Feast j 5 . + -ly 1 .] 
Festive, fond of feasting, jolly. 

c 1385 Chaucer Sqr.'s T, 273 A . . feestlych man as fressh 
as, May. ■ 

t Fea'stly, adv. Ohs. In 3 festolike, [f. as 
prec. + -LY ^.J As men do at a feast ; merrily. 
c 2230 Gen. <$• Ex. 3407 letro. .at wiS moysen festelike. 

Feastraw(e ; see Feasetraw. 

Fea*stress. rare. A female feaster. 

283G-48 B. D. Walsh Aristoph. 9 note^ The plays of the 
Feastresses and the Frogs. 

Feat (f^tb sh. Forms : 4-7 fait(e, -yt(e, 4-6 
fete, (4 fet), 5 faytte, 5-6 faicte, feaete, fett(e, 
feet(e, fait, (6 faytht), 5-7 feats, 6, 9 Sc. fate, 
6“ feat. [a. OFr. fait, fet (later faict):—!^. 
factum*, see F’act.] 

1 1. In neutral sense ; An action, deed, course of 
conduct; « I'act i a. Also Feats and deeds. To 
do, perform or 7Vork the feat, to ^ do the deed’. To 
work onds {full) feed : to effect one’s full purpose. 

1:2420 Chron. Vilod, 2464 To Wylton he bytte 30W gon 
To parforme fette. 1492 Caxton Fitas Pair. (W. de W. 
2495) I. ix. rs b/2 Saynt Iherom . . prayed that he wold 
recounte to hem of his faytes & his dedes. 2503-4 Act 19 
Hen. VII, c. 34 Preamb., Dyvers feetis bet wen theym con- 
seyved and conspired. 2338 Leland Itin. IV. 6 Of the 
which [treasoure] . .he tooke a certain part . .to a Feete at his 
own Pleasure, a 2353 Ridley JVks. '2843^ 65 Thou..shaU 
be lawfully called to do thy feat and to play thy part. 1376 
Tyde Tarryeth no Moot, Thy money is English, which 
naust worke the feate, 2377 Holinshed Chron. II. 310 
To come to their succours in time, and yer the English- 
men had wrote their full feat. 1587 Turberv. Trag, T 
(18371 101 He that had resolvde . , to - . doe his feate, and 
home agayne. 1630 R* Johnson’s Kingd. 4 Commw. 34 


Where numbers . - and weapons have not . , prevailed, there 
hatli money alon e done the feat. 2639 ® • Harris Parlvals 
Iron Age 7 The Tartars . . as soon as they have done their 
feat, .betake themselves to their heels. 2678 Butler Hud. 
in. i 512 If you have perform'd the Feat The Blows are 
visible, 273a Pope Hor. Sat. n. ii. 15 If then plain bread 
and milk w'ill do the feat, The pleasure lies in you, and not 
the meat. 

f b. Action in general ; overt action ; deeds, as 
opposed to words. By way of feat (iLaw; *F. 
par voie de fait) : by violence. Obs. / . 

2362 I.ANGL. P. PL A. I. 260 James J>e gentel bond hit-im 
his Book, pat [Fey] withouten [fait] Is febelore jjen nou^t., 
a 1400-30 4366 All )>are fete - .in falshede it endis. 
2426 Oath of Lords in Hall (2809) 135 Not sufler 

that any of the saied parties. . precede or attempte by waye 
of felt against the kynges peace. Ibid., Redressyng all 
such maner of procedyng by waie of feit or force. 2360 
Proude IVyues Pater Hosier in Plazl. E. P.P. IV. 152, 
I can nought gete of him by fete nor wyle. 
d* e. A business transaction. Ohs. 

1388 J. Mellis Brief e Instr. F iv b. Put your feates downe 
. .aparte in a leafe. .after your doing. 

d. By feat of\ by the agency of, by dint of. 
Obs. exc. arch. 

1489 Caxton Fay fee of A. i. i. 1 Executed by fayt of 
dyligence and witte. 1^5 Scott Last Minsir. i. xi, Men 
said, he changed his mortal frame By feat of magic 
mystery. 

2 . An exceptional or noteworthy act or achieve- 
ment; esp. a deed of valour ; a noble exploit. 
Often in /eat of arms. Now somewhat arch., and 
with some mixture of 3. 

a x6fKio~^ Alexander 3105 All jie feete at oure fadirs in 
|>e fold hade, 1483 Caxton Paris ^ V. 9 Knyglites redy to 
do fayte of armes. c 1307 Jnsles Mmeths May June 182 
Hazl. in E. P. P. II. 227 Noble actes and faytes mercyall 
Shall be had in remembraunce immortall. 2333 Abp. Parker 
Ps. cvi. 305 Noble faytes in Egypt done. 2385 Jas. I Ess. 
Poesie f Arb. 1 67 Martiall and knichtly faittis of armes. 162 x 
Bible Judith xi. 8 Thou onely art . . wonderful! in feate.s of 
warre. 2642 R. Carpenter Experience, A peece of sanctified 
and blessed waxe, which shall . .make the DeviU runne; and 
doe many such feates. 2667 Milton P. L. 11.^537 With feats 
of Arms From either end or Heav'n the welkin burns. 2813 
Scott TnVr;//. ii. xxvi, For feats of arms as far renown'd 
As warrior of the Table Round. 1843 Lytton Last Bar. 

I. i, Those personal feats . . dazzled the^ populace, 2836 
Stanley Sinai d- Pal. iii. (1858) 162 Othniel performed the 
feat of arms that won him the daughter of Caleb, 

t b. Man ox folk of feat : man or folk of dt eds 
or might. Cf. Fr. gens de fait, 
c 2300 Melusme 119 They were folke of faytte and of grete 
enterpryse. Ibid. 211 Prysouners . . al men of estate & 
faytte. 

0. An action displaying dexterity or strength ; a 
surprising trick, a ‘tour de force’, 

2564 Brief Exam. ^<- ■* * * * ^^ Among the Painims . . men 
are able to worke theyr feates. 2624 Hall Recoil. 
Treat, 989 Hee bad rather send for his magicians to worke 
feates. x68a S. Pordage Medal Rev. 281 The jugling feat 
Is plainly seen. 2770 Goldsm. Des. Vill. 22 Sleights of 
art and feats of strength went round. 2822 Im&OTii Sc. ^ 
Art 1 . 22 Feats of balancing. x8a6j. Wilson AiicA Ambr. 
Wks. 1855 1 . 240 What tricS did the imps perform ? They 
werena tricks, they were fates. 2867 Lady Herbert 
Cradle L. vl 255 A wonderful feat of architectural skill. 
f 4 . An evil deed; a crime, Obs. «Fact i c. 

1482 Caxton Godfrey 224 This fals turk . , had don this 
feet. 2490 — Eneydos iv. 20 The blody faytte vpon me 
doon by the false . . Plasmator. 1539 Mirr. Mag., Ok, 
Clarence xii, Towarde his feat to set me more on fire. 

1 5 . A kind of action ; one of the operations 
practised in any art or profession ; also, in more 
comprehensive sense, a department of action, a 
pursuit, employment, art or profession. The feat 
of merchaiidisei mercantile business. {The) feat 
of war*, warfare. Feats of war \ military duties 
or exercises. Obs. 

CX400 Destr. Troy 20039 W’ise men In werr . - Of all fetis 
enfourm}^, hat to fight longit. exsoo Arnolde Chron. 
(i8it) 80 Freemen ocupied a bowte the faite of marchandise 
in ferre contreis. 1522-2 Act ^ Hen. VI //, c. $ § t To serve 
the Kyng. .in feit of Wanre. 2532 Elvoto<w. i. viii. (1537) 
24 By the feate of portraiture, .a capitayne maye dyserme 
the countrey of his aduersary, 1339 Cranmer in Strype 
Life lu {1694) 243 The smith. . will not sell, .the tools of his 
occupation. F or then how should hee work h:s feat ? 2^ 
Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 42 § 3 Siiche persones .. exercise 
barbari, as washynge, or shauyng, and other feates thervnto 
belongyng. 23^ Act 2-3 Pk. jr M. c. 11 § 4 No . .Weaver 
. . shall . . exercise the Feat or Mystery of a Tucker, 2574 

J. Dee in Lett. Lit. Men [Camden) 38 A. good boke or In- 
strument for Perspective, Astronomy, or som feat of im- 
portance, 2377 tn Bullingefs Decades in. i. 268/1 The 
feate of merchandising is no where condemned throughout 
the hoIyeScriptures. 1600 Holland Lixgr xxl xxv. (1609) 
407 A nation unskilfull altogether in the feat of assaulting 
townes. 2648 Milton T'tnure Kings (1650) 57 They., 
practise feats in the Artillery-grounds. 2632 Needham 
tr. Selden's Mare Cl. 498 People , . using and exercising 
the craft and feat of Fishing, 

f 6. The art, knack, or trick of doing anything. 
^1386 Chaucer Clerk’s 7 *. 373 GrLsildis ..Coude all the 
feteofwiflyhomliness. exsfio Destr. 2529 Masons. .J>at 
mykull fete couthe. 2348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Mark iii 
27 None knewe better the feate howe to worke mischiefe, 
*553 Short Caieck. in Liturgies, etc. (1844) 4^ More, .than 
that I, by any feat of utterance, m^ easily express it. 
* 5 S )9 Nashe Lenten Stujfe (2872) 207 They want the right 
feat, how to salt and season them. 2S33 Ford LmdsSacr. 
i. ii, I have got the feat on't. 1682 Glanvill Sadducismus 
II. 39 These Men having, .the Feat, .of Colouring, Painting 
and Fucussing, 


t7. Fact, actuality. In phrases : The feat of 1 
the facts that relate to. In, of feat \ in fact. Obs. 

23. . E. E. Allit. P. B. 1Z06 Hit ferde freloker in fete in 
his fay re honde. a 2400-30 Alexander 30 pai . . Of he fold 
& of he firmament wele he fete cuthe. I 43<5 Pol. Poems 
(Rolls) II. 182 Than shulde worshyp unto oure noble be, In 
feet and forme to lorde and mageste, c' 1477 ^-'''^’^^'^ Jason, 
13 Alway in feet ye haue refused him, xjfBx — ■ Myrr. iii. 
iv. I vij b, Will ye thenne after see the fait of the mone. 
2490 — Eneydos iv. 18 To haue knowleche of this myracle 
and of alle the faytte therof. Mcinsiue 184 Of faytte 

theire was grete scarmysshing and grete losse. 

t b. Upon the feat cfifx.sur le fait de)*. on 
the subject of, concerning. Ohs. 

2483 Caxton Gold. Leg.^vU Oyuyng counceyll to the 
sowles upon the fayte of theyr conscyence. 1483 — G.de 
la Tour[tZ6'^) 267 Ones it belell to Syre Foucques delaual, 
as he told me vpon the fayt of this Ensample, <?2489 — 
Blanchardyn xxiii. 76 The proude pucelle . . spake . , vpon 
the faytte of her werre. 

8 . Comb, objective, as 

1617 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage iv. xviii. § 5 (ed. 3) 504 Tum- 
blers, and other feat-workers. 

Feat a. and adv. Obs. exc. arch, and dial. 
Forms : 4-6 fete, 6 feet(e, (fette, fait, feaete), 
6-7 feate, 5 - feat, [a, OF. fait made foetus ^ 
pa. pple. of facere to make. 

In Fr. the word seems always to have retained its dis- 
tinctly ppl. sense. But fait pour (lit. ‘made for'.' is now 
used in much the same way feat for, to (sense i).] 

A. adj. 

1 . Fitting, suitable, proper. Const, to. 

c 1323 Coer deL, 3024 Mete and drynk that Is nought fete 
To hys body. 1533 Eden Decades 182 A name very feete 
and agreable to many of them. 256a J. Heywood Prot*. 4* 
Epigr. (1867) 73 Shewyng him selfe a new man, as was feet. 
2370 Deb Math. Pref, At tymes fete, and in places con- 
venient. 1573 Laneham Let, (1871) 14 This place., of 
nature iz foormed so feet for the purpose. 

2. Of speech or action (hence of speakers or 
agents) : Apt, apropos ; smart, adroit. Of move- 
ments : Dexterous, graceful. 

2519 Horman Vulg. Qiijb, The feat conueyans of a 
speche that soundeth well to the eare. 1332 More Confut. 
Tmdale Wk.>. 421 He commeth furth with his fete proper 
taunte. 1337 'tbttelTs Misc. (Arb.) 157 Who hath plaied a 
feater cast "Since mglyng first begoon ? 1579 Lyly Eupkues 
(Arb.) 46 Tlieir wit . . forgeth them some feat excuse to cloake 
their vanitie. x^ty^Bacclwe Bountie in Harl. /Wri?. iMalh.) 
II. 273 This youth was a feate fellow and a fine faulkner. 
2622 Shaks. Cymb. v. v. 88 Neuer Master had A Page. .So 
feate. a 2623 Fletcher Night<valker in. vi, She speaks 
feat English. 1647 Jer. Taylor Dissuas. Popery n. Introd., 
His reasoning, and deducing from those principles such feat 
conclusions. axCg^ Stillingfl. (J.), That feat man at 
controversy. 2724 Gay Sheph. IVeek Monday 49 The 
feate.-? t maid That e’er at wake delii|htsome gambol play'd. 
2719 Cibber Love in a Riddle n. 1, Shew your Skill, and 
who’s the featest Fellow ! 2787 Gro.se Provinc, Gloss, s.v,, 
A feit felly, a dexterous fellow. 2852 S. Judd Margaret x«i. 
(1871)380 With featest strokes she drives forward her canoe. 
8 . Of dress, etc. : Becoming, well fitting, neat, 
elegant. Hence of the wearer : Neatly attired. 

€ 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 37 Feat was hir 
array. £'2450 Crt. of Love 1087 Patens faire and fete. 
2560 Proude IVyves Pater Hosier 47 in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 
153 Women Go feete and fres.she and trymme in theyr 
gere. 1620 Shaks. Temp. 11. i, 273 Looke how well my 
Garments sit vpon me, Much feater than before. 2623 
V/iTHBR Epiihal, Juvenil. (2633) 364 In your neat’st and 
feat’st adorning. 2880 in Antrim Ijr Dount Gloss, 

4. Neat in form or appearance, pretty, ‘nice', 
elegant. 

a 2472 MS. Cantab. F f. ii. 38, f. 48 (Halliw.) Ve fele ther 
fete, so fate ar thay. 2519 Horman Vulg, T v, She wereth, 
corked slippers to make hir tal and feet, a 2336 Calkio 4- 
Melib. in Hazl, Dodsley I. 6a Her mouth proper and feat, 
239^ Platt Jewelfho. hi. 7 Small and feate Leaden 
vveightes. 1607 Tofsell Fmrf. Beasts (1673) 229 The 
Sarmatican kind of Horses is feat and well fa.shioned. 2623 
Bingham Xenophon 60 A woman of the featest fashion, 
1708 Brit. Apollo No. 93. 3/2 To what Use, can I put this 
feat Creature ? 2783 Burns Halloween iii, Lasses feat, an* 
cleanly neat. 

5. Affected, finikin. 

2340 Hyrdb tr. Vives* Instr. Ckr. Worn. (1590) Kij, She 
shal not . . use hir voyce to be feat^ and nice* a 2647 
Ess. on Death in BacofPs Wks, (Spedding) VL 603, I hold 
such to be but feat boldness, and them that dare commit it, 
to be vain. 1693 Shadwell Volunteers 11, 'Tis the featest 
finical fellow, I ever saw ! 270$ Hickeringill Pm.sif-cn 

I. (2722) 44 Would Pinkethman. .screw his Chaps into such 
feat Grimaces. 2709 Steele Tatler No. 66 r 21, I pro- 
posed to flux him; but Greenhat answer'd, That if he 
recovered, he'd be as prim and feat as ever he was. 

6 . Comb., as feat-bodied, -looking adjs. 

1613 Beaum. & Ft- Coxcomb in. Hi, This is a feat-bodied 
thing I tell you. 1877 H. W. Lim. Gloss, s.v., ‘She's 
a feat-Iookiu' lass.’ 

B. adv. In a ‘ feat ' manner. 

«X453 Houlaie 518 To fecht for the faith fete. 2324 
Barclay Cyi. 4 * Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 27 That can 
gainbauld or daunce feat and gent. 2597 Shaks. Lover’s 
Compl.AtZ Letters.. With sleided silk feat and affectedly 
Enswath'd. 

t Feat, V. Obs. Also 5 fete, feete. [f. the 
adj. Cf. OF.faifier, Fait v.’^J 
1. trans. To equip, furnish, make fit. 

<22400-30 Alexander 4(>yi We ere fetid full faire, Sc hes 
oure fyue wittis. 26x3 P. Forbes Comm. Rexfelai. xv. 152 
The preachers are feated by swallowing of the little booke- 
Ibid. 232 These Ministers of the last wrath are feated and 
prepar^ to this great execution. 



FEATHEB. 

b. To/eafmad^/vr/A: to dkpliiyonesdl i 

a 1400-50 A lexand^r 3989 He feetis him forth in his force 
& in his faire hijte. 

2 . Falconry, «Feak z;. 2 (of which it maybe a 
corruption). 

1508 Fisher Wks, (1876) 154 There she [the sparowe] 
wj’peth and feteth her byl. 2575 Turberv, Fmdconrie 120 
You must, .feate hir beake and cope hir reasonably, 

3 . ? To constrain to propriety. 

1611 Shaks. Cymb, 1. i. 49 [He] Lin’d in Court.. A sample 
to the yongest : to th’more Mature, A glasse that feated 
them. 

Hence Fea-ted f>pl. a.^ suited. Fea-ting" vhl. sb, 
x6o6 Birhie Kirk‘Buriallvx\P^^ murachance and mour- 
gean in such dilicate duilles, better feated for wowing nor 
woing. 1682 N. O. Soileau's Luirin m. Argt., Yet for 
air.s Feating, The proof of th’ Pudding’s seen th’ eating. 
Feateous, var. form of Featous a,^ Obs. 
Peatlier sb. Forms: a. i, 2 fetSer, 

3 south, verier, 2-5 fe]>er(e, -ir, 4-6 feder, 5 
fedder, 3 fedyr, 4-6 fether, 6- feather. 0 . 1 
fLt$er(e, fy 15 er(ft, 2 fi-, fytSer, 2, 4 fyper. [Com. 
Tent str. fern. ^OS./ethara (Bn. vedcr, 

vcer)f OHO, fedara (MHG. veder{e^ mod.G. 
feder\ ON. figpr (Icel. fjolSr, Da. fjeder, Sw, 
fjdder) OTeut. *feprd pre-Teut. *petrd fern., 
corresponding fexc. as to declension) to Gr. irr^pCv 
wing, f. root whence Skr. pat^ Gr. irhiaBai 
to My. With this word in ME. was to some extent 
confounded its derivative neut., wing (:— pre- 
Eng. type '*fiprjo-m\ the examples of which are 
therefore placed here.] 

I. As an appendage. 

1 . One of the epidermal appendages of a bird, 
usually in the form of a central shaft or midrib, of 
a horny nature, in part tubular, for the rest square 
in section and solid, fringed on either side with a 
* vane i.e a row of thin narrow plates mutually 
adpressed (the ‘barbs’), which form a rounded 
outline at the end. Often preceded by some quali- 
fying word, as contour-, covert-, pin-, quill- etc. 
feed her. In//, also Plumage. 

a xooo PJmnix 145 (Gr.) priwa ascasceS feSre flyhthwate. 
a 1225 Ancr, R, J40 Ase brid ^et haue'6 lutel uleschs & 
monje ue^fteren. <21250 Owl 4- Night. 1688 Ne schal.. 
a wrecche fe|>er on ow bileve. 1393 Lanol. P. PL C. xv. 
373 pe pokok and pe popeiay with here proude federes. 
X440 Promp. Paro, 152/2 Fedyr, penna, piuma. xsc^ 
Fisher Wks, (1876) 154 She proyneth & setteth her feders in 
ordre. *655 Moufet & Bennet HealAPs Improv, (1746) 
171 The b€.st part of a Duck are his Feathers, 1748 F. 
Smith Voy. Disc. N.-W. Pass. I. 155 The whole Feathers 
(exxepting the Pinion Feathers, and the large Feathers of 
the Tail (are double. 1870 Yeats Nat, Hisi. Comm. 309 
A feather con.sists of three parts, the quill, the shaft, and 
the vane. 

b. In various 7%*. expressions : f Two feathers 
out of a goose: a very small part of anything, 
t To gain more feathers : (of a rumour) to assume 
larger proportions, f To pick feathers off {a 
person) : to plunder, f To pull the feathers off {a 
person's fame) : to detract from. To smooth one's 
rumpled feathers: to recover one’s equanimity. 
To find a zvhite feather in ones tail', to mount, 
shoiv the tvliite feather: (in allusion to the fact, 
that a white feather in a game-bird’s tail is a mark 
of inferior breeding) to perceive, show signs of 
cowardice. To crop the feathers of: to strip of 
bravery and pomp, 

n43o Lvdg. Bochas i. xii. (1544! 24 a, Of his good fame 
she gan the feders pull. 1600 Holland Livy^ ix. xxxviii. 
(1609) 342 The brute, .got more feathers still as it flew- 1677 
Yarranton Eng. hnprov. 24 All that is desired is but two 
Feathers out of their Goo.se. Ibid. 25 The Lawyers Ob- 
jections are only made.. that they may pick some more 
Feathers off jiim. 1:825 On Bull-baiting i. {Jlonlsion 
Tracts \. xxvii. 4), I’ve long guess’d, .that we should find 
a white feather in thy tail. 1827 Pollok Course 7 \ v, 
1001 Vanity, With a good conscience pleased, her feathers 
cropped, 1829 Scot.'T JrnL 15 April, No one will defend 
him who shows the white feather, 1849 Dickens Barn. 
Rudge llx, * — said Simon, as he .smoothed his rumpled 
feathers. 1856 Reade Never too late xvi, You. .tempt a. , 
sick creature to mount the white feather. 

c. Proverb, 

1714 Mandeville Fab. Bees I. 330 Fine feathers 
make fine birds. 

d. transf. 

1784 CowPER Task V. 26 The bents . . fledged with icy 
feathers, nod superb. 3:82x Prometk. Unb. iv, 221 

Its plumes are as feathers of sunny frost. 

2 , collect. Plumage ; also transf. (of plants’) ; 
and in fig. sense: Attire, ^get-up’. All fowls in 

bird.s of all featlher, 

<rx4oo Desir, Troy 343 All fowles in Aether fell )?ere 
vppon. a 1400-50 Alexander 5604 J>ar fand l>ai bridis, .Of 
fel)ir fresch as any fame, a 1634 Amyntas 11. iii, 

What’s their Feather? 1842 Tennyson Talking Oak 
All grass of silky feather grow. 1842 G. Darling in Proc. 
Bemv. Nat, Club II. 10 Which proved to be the male in 
tolerable feather and condition. 1855 Thackeray New- 
comes II, 34, I saw him in full clerical feather. 

b. In fg. plirases. In fine, good, high, etc. 
feather : in good condition of health, spirits, etc. 
Of the weather : High feather condition. 
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f A man of {the first) feather: one of (very) showy 
parts. To cut out of all feather : to take all ‘ the 
shine ’ out of. 

3:592 N ASHE A Penilesse Wks. tGrosart^ II. 78 You shall 
heare a Caualier of the first feather. 1667 Dryden Maiden 
Queen v.i, A man of garnitm-e and feather is above the 
dispensation of the sword. 1844 Dickens Mari. Chuz, 
(Househ. ed.)4i6'2 T odgers’swas in high feather. 1852 
R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp.Tourylm. Our friend., was 
now in good feather; he had got a large price for his 
good-for nothing horse. 1855 Dickens Dorrit xxxii, I’m 
m woadferful' .fe 1865 Scott in Ereader No. lar. 
452/3 !§he cut me out of all feather. 1873 Edwardes & 
Merivale Az/? Sir PI. Lawrence 1 . 389 Plavelock in great 
feather showed us round the fields of battle. 1878 T. Hardy 
Return 0/ Native \. (38791 30 In summer days of highest 
feather. 1886 Baring-Gould Court Royal xxiv, Never 
was Mr. Rigsby in finer feather than at Court Royal. 

C. Description of plumage; species (of bird). 
Often transf. in phrases of the satne, that, every, 
tic. feather: = of the same, etc. kind or character. 
Proverb, Pirds of a feather fiock together. 

3581 J. Bell N addon's A nsw. Osor, 300 A Byrd of the 
same feather. 1599 Minsheo Sp. Gram. 83 Birdes of 
a feather will flocke togither. 1607 Shaks. Timon i. i. 100, 

I am not of that Feather, to shake off My Friend when he 
must neede me. 1608 Day Hiem. out of Br. iv. iii, A whole 
brood of signets, and all of a feather. 1611 Cotgr. s.v. 
Ataine, A bird of his owne feather. 3:645 Rutherford 
Tryal <)}• Tri. Faith (1845) 60 Fowls of a feather flock 
together. 1650 R. Stapvlton Strada's Lo 7 v C. Warres v. 
321 Many of the Covenanters were birds of the same 
feather. 1665 J Spencer Vulg. Prophecies 70 He knows 
good men are soonest decoyed by those which seem of 
a feather with themselves. 3767 S. Paterson Another 
Traveller S il.,48 Four hundred and fifty of them, .will be 
of the misjudging feather. 1827 Pollok Course 71 v. 328 
Birds of social feather, helping each His fellow’s flight. 
1829 Carlyle Misc, (18571 I. 272 Literary quacks of every 
feather. 1878 Browning La Saisiaz 4 Ferns of all feather. 

+ 3 . Used in pi. for: Wings. Obs. [Cf. L. 
penned ; the pi. feQera was so used in OE., but 
some of the examples in I2-I4tb c. prob. belong 
to Q'BL.flie?'e wing.] 

£•856 Martyrology Fragtn. in 0 . E. Texts ixZZs) 177 Pa hi 
baeron to heofonum. mid hiora fiSraflyhte. erSSS K. A£lfred 
Boetk. xxxyif § 2 Ic haibbe swijje swifte fepera. cxooo 
Ags. Gosp. Alatt. xxiii. 37 Swa seo henn byre cicenu under 
hyre fyperu [tr 1160 //<a:/?<?A!fi)7era) gegaderaS. ^1200 Fices 
^ Virtues ( 3888) 303 Vnder Sare scadewe of fiine fiSeres. 
<rx29o .'i. Eng. Leg. I. 64/357 And feperene to beren eow 
up-on heij. a X340 Hampole Psalter xvii. 12 He flow 
abouen ! e I'epirs of wynde.s. f 1450 J>e Imitaiione in. xxiii, 
3 eue me feders of very liberte. 1535 Coverdale 2 Sam. 
xxii. 31 He. .appeared vpon the fether.? of the wynde. 1595 
Shaks. John iv. ii. 374 Be Mercuric, set feathers to thy 
heeles. 16x4 Raleigh Nisi. World i. 146 Josephus gave 
all Noah’s children feathers, to carry them far away, 
yfp; C1374 Chaucer Boeth. i\\ i. 110, i shal ficchefeperes 
in pi pou^t. 1593 Shaks. A 1216 Fleet- wing’d duty 
with thought’s feathers flies. X595 Drake's Voy. (Hakluyt 
Soc.)4 Hee hath feathers to fly to the toppe of his high 
de.sires, 

4 . A feathered animal ; a bird. Also collect. 
Feathered game. 

x6oi Shaks. Twel, N. 111 i. 71 Like the Haggard, checke 
at euevy Feather. 1684 R. H School Retreat, 136 Your 
Setting- Dog must, .love naturally to hunt Feathers. X875 
‘ Stonehenge’ Brit. Sports i, 1. vii. § 7. 106 The true Sussex 
may easily be kept .strictly to feather. 1887 Pall Mail G. 
24 Aug. 33 2 He^ wandered, .slaying whatever of fur and 
feather came in his way. 

II. As a detached object. - 

6 . Simply; also//, as a commodity. 

cxooo A'rtjr. Leeckd. I. 234 Smyre mid nire [i.e. niwre] 
fekere. 33.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 1026 For., foicle per-on 
a ly3t fyber & hit to founs synkkez, CX400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) xii. 50 If men caste a fether perin, it synkez to |?e 
grund. CX440 Anc. Cookery in Noiiseh. Ord. (1790) 469 
And with a feder sprinke and spot the congour, 1593 
Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, in. i. 84 Looke, as 1 blow this Feather 
from my Face. x6oS-3i Bp, lUMeL Medit. Vowsxi. § 25 
The Larke. .while it playeih with the feather, .is caught in 
the FowIer.s-net. 1614 — Recoil. Treat. 423 That was but 
as the fowlers feather, to make mee stoope. 1745 De Foe's 
Eng. Tradesman xxvi. (3841) 1 . 266 The feathers also from 
the same country. 1800 Xr. Lagrange's C hem. 11 . 422 Fea- 
thers .. give nearly the same products as hair x^x-44 
Emerson Ess., Pmdence Wks. (Bohn) I, 99 Everything in 
nature, even motes and feathers, go by law. 

Proverb. 

x86i A. IsEiQnTori Curious Storied Traditions Ser. II. 263 
There’s aye feathers where the doo [doves] roosts, 
i* 0 , A pen, Obs. 

cxooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xvi, 6 Nim Vine feSere & site 
hrdSe & writ fift.'g. fxzoS Lay. 49 Fej>eren he [LasamotO 
nom mid fingren. 

7 . A portion, or and //,) portions, of a 

feather attached to the base of an arrow, to direct 
its Might. Also collect. 

rt!x63i Drayton Robin Hood. Their arrows finely paired, 
for timber and for feather. 1661 Boyle Style of Script, 
90 Those Historical Circumstances . . are like the Feathers 
that wing our Arrows. 3748 Richartcon Clarissa Wks. 
1883 VIIL 406 The barbed dart .. ."ticks not in their hearts 
..up to the very feathers. 1825 FosEFoke EncycL Antiq. 
(3843) II. xiii. 6^'i 'Ihey required nimble strong arrows, 
with a middling feather. 1874 Boutell A rms Sf A rtn. viii. 
134 The shafts of these arrows were provided, near their 
base, with feathers, or with strips of leather. 

8 . As a personal decoration ; a plume, esp. in 
ostrich-fealher. Also collect. Prince of Wales' 
feathers, also The feather: the plume of three 
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ostrich feathers, first adopted as a crest by the 
Black Prince, Flush feather: see quot. 1823. 

1473 Warkw, ChroK. 14 He . . wered ane estryche feder. 
1536 Wriothesley Ckron. (3875) 1 . 53 Hattes of blake 
velwett and whyte feethers. 3613 Shaks. Nen. VIII, i. 
iii. 24 They must . . leaue those remnants Of Foole and 
Feather. 1615 J. Stephens 6 atir. Ess. (ed. 2) 2ii Hee 
stickes a feather in his Hat. 3742 Young Nt. 'Th. viii. 429 
Not in the feather, wave it e’er so high. .Is glory lodg’d. 
180a Wolcott (P. Pindar) ( 7 A Cry Little Wks. 1812 
V. 166 The tradesmen, .proud cf the feather. 1804 Nmti- 
HAM Sp. Additional Force Bill 5 June in SP. 38x2 II. 229 
I'he volunteers have., feathers as high.. as tho.se of the re- 
gular troops. 3823 Crabb TechnoL Diet., P'eat her {Mil. ), 
an ornamental mark worn by officers and soldiers on tbeir 
caps and hats, .the fush feather, a straight smooth feather 
worn by officers on the staff. 1887 Pall Mall G. 27 Sept, 
ii/i The Prince of Wales’s feaihers stand separate. 

b. Phrases : A feather in the cap, hat: a deco- 
ration, mark of honour, lit. and fig. \ also t the 
badge of a fool; hence ’ll Jack zvith the feather, 
a plume of feathers, for a trifling person, f To 
shake, wag the feather: to make a display of one’s 
honours. 

xs8x Pettie Guazzds Civ. Co7/.z'. Pref. (1586) Avjb, 
Though a man shake the feather after the best fashion, and 
take upon him never so biglie, hee [etc.}. xs88 Shaks. 
A. A. A. IV. i. 96 What plume of feathers is hee that indited 
this Letter, a 1633 Fhddefi F. xii. in Child Ballads III. 
V!. clxviii. 353 Jack with a feather was lapt all in leather. 
165s Fuller Ch. Hisi. v. iv. § 37 He wore a feather in his 
cap, and wagg’d it too often, a 1700 B, E. Diet. Cant. Crew 
s V., He has a Feather in his Cap, a Periphrasis for a Fool, 
1734 Duchess of Portland Let. to Miss CoUingwood in 
A Utah. Mrs. Delany I. 533 My Lord . . esteems it a feather 
in hi.s hat, that [etc.]. _X736 Lediard Life Marlborough 
III. 370 A Feather in his Cap, was the least that was ex- 
pected for him. 18x8 Byron Juan 1. exeix. Their favour 
in an author’s cap’s a feather. 1874 Helps Soc. Press, v, 
70 It i.s always a feather in my cap when [etc.]. 

9 . In pi. As material for filling bedding, etc. 

1649 G. Daniel 'J rinarck.. Rich. II, clxxviii, Richard.. 

Sleeps on the feathers which himselfe had drest. 

10 . a. Referred to as an object almost without 
weight, and capable of being moved with the 
greatest ease. 

1562 J, Heywood ProTK ^ Fpigr. (3867) 35 'Than shall 
we see two men beare a fether. 1611 Shaks. Wint. T.n. 
iii. 354, 1 am a Feather for each Wind that blow.s. 1728 
Pope Dune. 11. 44 A brain of feathers and a heart of lead. 
a 1839 P'B.KE'o Poems iiZtipl, 232 Folly’.? breath .. would not 
stir a feather. 1843 Hood Forge n. xvi, Fit for knocking 
down with a feather. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 'Tom's C. 
vii, She felt the weight of her boy as if it had been a feather. 
1872 Black Adv, Phaeton xxii. 307 Tita, who weighs about 
a feather and a half. 

b. Hence: Anything of little strength or im- 
portance; a very small amount, a trifle. 'fi'Fo 
be pleased) to a feather: to a nicety. 

x6oi Shaks. All's Wetl v. iii. 232 You boggle shrewdly, 
euery feather start.? you. 1659 Burton's Diary (1828 ■ IV. 
376 They must be pleased to a feather. 1675 Traherne 
Chr. Ethics xxv. 390 A straw and a feather siiall forfeit all 
the obligatlon.s in the world, in some tempers, a 1700 B. K. 
Diet. Cant. Creiv, 'Fitter, to Laugh at a Feather. X794 
T. Jefferson Writ. ^1859) I'V. 112 Rising at a feather 
against our friends. 

c. « Featkek-weight. To ride a feather ; see 
quot. 1823. 

1760 HEBER ATurj^ Matches ix. 20 Mr. Turner’s bay . . 5 
years old, carrying a feather. 3822 Examiner 232/2 Dr. 
Ph-ll-m-re, very light, a feather, took the field on his new 
rat-tail mare. 1823 ’ J. Bee’ Diet. Turf, etc., Boys untler 
six stone are said to ‘ ride a feather ’. 

III. Something resembling a feather. 

11 . a. On human beings: A tuft or ridge of hair 
standing more or less upright, b. On horses: 
(see quot 1803). 

a. c 3530 Ld. Berners Lyt. Bryt. (1834) Arthur 
and Bawdwin. .shoke theyr eares to put awaye the feihers 
fro their heyre. 3580 Baret A Iv. F Feather . , the curled 
bush of frizied haxre i wherewith lusiie gallants of late would 
seeme to counterfeit this iollie feather, 1843 S. Warren 
'Ten 'Thousand a Year 1 1 , v, What’s a feather? . You see, 
sir, ’ti.s when a small lot of hair on a gent's head will stick 
up, do all we can to try and get it down. 3853 Blackw. 
Mag. June 680 He wore his hair cropped clo.se, except just 
in front, where it formed what the hair-dresser called 
a feather. 

b. 3580 Blundevil Art of Riding i. ii. 2 The Horse 
that hath an Ostrich feather. .on his forhead - .can neuer be 
euill Horse. 3598 Florid, CirJdeUo, that which is called 
a feather in a horse. 3617 Markham Caved, 11. 6 Euery 
horse.. hath a feather in his forehead. xCZz Laud.Gaz. 
No. 3692/4 A light Grey Nag., a Feather in the.. 
Neck. 3737 H. Bracken Farriery (17571 D* 7 B’eathers, 
or different Turnings of the Hair, in several parts of a 
Horse’s body. 1803 W.TAPLiNi>7_rAZ?/<:A 248 Feather. The 
Centrical division, and different directions, of the surround- 
ing hair in a horse’s forehe-ad is so called : they are also 

: frequently seen upon the neck, .the mane, and .. the hind 
quarters, and are considered natural ornaments. 

12 . A blemish or flaw having a feather-like 
appearance : a. in the eye ; b. in a precious stone, 

1847 Lever Knt, of Gwynne xxxlx. 335 He had only 
one [eyel, there was a feather on the other. 3866 Miss 
Braddon Lady's Mile 190 She had learned to discover a 
* feather ’ in a fifty-guinea emerald ring. 1879 — Vixen III. 
293, I don’t think there is a feather in one of the stones. 

13 . Confectionery. One of the degrees iu boiling 
sugar. Also The great, little feather : see quots. 
Cf. Fr. a la {grande, petite plume. 

3827 Jarrin Italian Confectioner (ed. 3) 3 Confectioners 
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, .Tbave seven essential ..bases of their art..4.Xa plume, the 
feather. iHtt A The larger and greaterquantity of bubbles, 
when blown through the skimmer, are the lar^^-e feather. 
£bid, 9 Boil to the feather some of the same danhed sugar. 
Ibid, DO Clarify a pound of loaf sugar, boil it to the large 
feather. 1829 /bid. 177 Take a pound of darified sugar, 
boil to the little feather, 1883 Vyorksbojb Receipts Ser. 11. 
152 For the ‘ feather,’ dip the skimmer again into the sugar, 
and blow through the holes as before. 

Swedish feathery see quot Obs, 

165a 0 RQUHART Wk.s. (1834) 243 Staves with iron 

pikes at both ends, commonly called Swedish feathers. 

15 . In various phrases : {To wear) the BtilTs 
feather ; see Bull ii b, Naut. To cut a feather x 
see Cut v, 37 b. In quot.^. To move briskly. 

i684_T. Goddaro Plaids Pemon sij Men who..have_not 
the skill to cut a feather, very often, dance themselves into 
that noose, sBzz Scott Pirdiexxxlv, He shambles about 
. .as well as ever he did-~-for Jack could never cut a feather. 

16 . In various technical uses. 

a. A longitudinal rib added to a shaft, eta to 
Increase its strength. 

*823 Buchainan illilRmrk Apply the feathers merely 
to prevent bending in the middle. 1839 Robinson 
Hajit, Steam Rnff, 63, Z is a strengthening feather, under 
the crank frame. Ibid, 65 From the eye run six strong 
arched radii or feathers, terminating in a ledge, 1842-76 
Gmvc EncycL A rchit, § 1629 d. Transverse ribs or feathers 
on cast iron beams are to be avoided, 

"h. Mining sxxxii Quarrying, (see quot) 

_ *86sJ . T. F. Turner Hlate Quarries 13 A hole is jumped 
in the block [of slatej near the edge ; in this, two slightly 
curved pieces of iron are placed (the ‘ feathers having the 
concave surfaces toward each other, between them is 
inserted an iron punch ; this is forcibly hammered in, and 
breaks the stone asunder. 188^ Gresley Gioss, Terms 
CoalMining-, Feathers, [Describes a similar contrivance 
in coal mines. ] 

e. A projection on a board, implement, or piece 
of machinery; esf. one intended to lit into Some 
other part. Cf. Fifr. 

1765 A. Dick.son Treat. Agric, fed. s) 312 The firm earth 
. .is opened by the feather of the other sock. 1874 Knight 
Diet, Meek. I. 828/1 Feather^ inserted longitudinally 
into a shaft or arbor, and projecting as a fin therefrom so 
as to fit a groove. Ibid.^ Feather^ a tongue on the edge of 
a board- 1884 F. J. Britten W'aick Ciochm. 237 There 
is a feather in the straight part of the mandrel hole. 

d. Sallzmrks, (see quot.) 

'’■ 7 SZ Chambers CycL Snpp., 3 fi(i-Featkerln the English 
salt-works, the name given to a sort of partition placed in 
the middle of the furnace . . This partition divides the body 
of the furnace into two chambers. 

e. dial ‘ A UncH-pin ; a pin used to keep 
machinery tight’ {AIJV, Line. Gloss, 1877). 

IV. [Properly a distinct word ; f. the vb.] 

17 . JRtnmng, The action of feathering. See 

Featheb V , II. 

186s Pall Mall G, x6 May 10 Oxford and Cambridge 
style.s msed to be palpably different to the eye by the height 
of the feather. 1884 St, James's Gas. 28 Mar. 6/2 The 
feather was cleaner t.ian that of Cambridge. 1885 Manch, 
Guard, 28 Mar. 6/6 The feather is exquisitely even, and this 
is the best point tn their rowing. 

V. attrib.&udCofftb. 

18 . General combinations : a. simple attrib., as 
featheri-bolster., -brush., -embroidery, fan, flouter, 
-guise, -merchant, -pattern, -plume, -tract, b. 
objective, as feather-beater, -cleanser, -dresser, 
-drier, finisher, -seller ; feather-bearing adj. c. 
instrumental, as feather-cinctured, -clouded, -tas- 
scllcd adjs. d. parasynthetic and similative, as 
feather-legged, -light, -like, -nerved, -tailed, -thick, 
-veimd, -white adjs. ; feather-wise adv. 

c X050 Glosses in Wr.-Wuleker 465 Penriger, *feherberend. 
x88x Mivart Cat 377 The feather-bearing side of the hand. 
185s H. Clarke Diet., * T'eather-beater, feather cleanser. 
*5S3 m Rogers Agenc. ^ Prices III. 573/4 ■* Feather bolster 
S/-. 1836 W. Collins After Dark Yellow Mask iii. v, 
He was dmiting his favourite busts . . with a '^feather-bru.sh 
when she came in. X7S7 Gray Progress of Poesy 11. ii, 
Their ^feather-cinctur’d Chief, and dusky Loves. 1829 
Gen. P. Thompson in Westm. Rev. XL 229 Some feather- 
cinctured sage. 1605 Sylvester Du Sartos ir. iii. iv. 
Captains 747 His ^feather-clouded Crest. 1647 Hawari) 
Crown Rev, 26 * Feather-dresser : Fee — 13 .6.8. 1838 

SiMMONDS Diet Trade, Feather-dresser. Ibid., *^Fea- 
iker-drier, 1843 Prescott Mexico (1850) 1 - 299 Beautiful 
mantles of the pluniaje, or ■^‘feather embroidery. 1864 
Tennyson Aylmer's F. 289 Cooling her false cheek with a 
■’^featherfan. 1886 Besant Children ofGibeon n. vi, Sign- 
writers, *feather-finishers and the like. X858 Simmond.s 
Diet, Trade, * Feather-Rowers, artificial flowers made of 
feathers.. used by ladies for head ornaments and for fancy 
plumes. tSBg K. B. Anderson tr. Rydbergs Te7d. Mytlu 
60 III the Norse mythology several goddesses ..have.. 
*feather-guises. 1872-4 L. Wright Poultry xi. 129 I’he 
chickens were *feaiher-legged. c 1837 Hood Ode to My 
Son i, With spirits ^feather-light. 1776 Withering Bot 
Arrangem, Vegetables 680 Little *feather-like shoots rising 
single from the base cf the leaves. 1807 T. Thomson Chem. 
fed. 3) II. 270 Long, slender, flat, feather-like crystals. 2838 
SiMMONDS Dkt. Trade, ^Feathor-merchant, an importer or 
whole.sale dealer in feathers. 1840 Paxton Bot. Diet., * Fea- 
ther-nerved, the nerves disposed like the feathers of a pen. 
1883 W. G. CoLLiNGwooD Philos. Ornatnejti iv. 85 Barbaric 
annulets, zigzags, *feather-patterns, are found upon early 
vases. 1883 A. M. Clerke Mist Astroft. 83 ^Featlier- 
plumes or aigrettes., 1735 Johnson, * Featherseller, one 
who sells feathers for beds. *883 F. M. Crawford Mr. 
Isaacs ii, Small head, small feet, and ‘^feather-tailed. 1883 
Gd. Words II 3 Gorgeous articles of native dress *feather- 
tasseled, shell-fHnged, coral-beaded. 2884. Browning Fe- 
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risJitah (2^85) 122 Snow, *feather-thlck, is falling while I 
feast. 1878 Bell GegenbauePs Comp. Anat 4xg The an. 
rangement also of these first rudiments of the feathers m 
definite areas Cfeather-tracts, pterylia). 1862 Bentley 
Mctmml 'Bot. 152 * Feather-veined . . In these the midnb 
gives off lateral veins which proceed at once to the margins 
and are connected by numerous branching veinlets. 2876 
H. Balfour in EncycL Brit (ed. 9) IV. xxo Veins going 
directly to the margin and forming feather-veined leaves 
tOak and Chestnut). ,1883 W. C. Russell Sailor's Lang., 
Feather-white sea, said of the sea when covered with foam. 
2600 Holland Livyx. xxix, (1609) 373 b, Opposing their 
targuets before them, raunged ana joined one over another 
*featherwise. 

19 . Special comb. : feathter-alum, see Alum: 4 ; 
feather - bird dial, the Whitethroat {Sylvia 
cinered) ; feather-boarding, a covering of boards 
which thin off towards the lower edge, aiid over- 
lap like a bird’s feathers ; feather-bog, a quag- 
mire, (Halliwell 1847); feather-brain, a 
person with a light or weak brain, whence feather- 
brained a., foolish, giddy; feather-ding. Sc., a 
disease among cattle ; feather-cloth (see quot.) ; 
f feather-cock, a coxcomb ; f feather-driver, 
(a!)~QuiLL-i)BiVEB, (< 5 ) ‘ one who cleanses feathers 
by whisking them about* (J.) ; feather- duster, a 
brush made of feathers, used for dusting ; feather- 
eyed, ? having a * feather * (12 a) in one’s eye ; 
feather-foot, a foot as light as a feather, in quot 
fg. ; f feather- glory nonce-wd., light and tran- 
sitory glory; feather - heeled a, = Beatheb- 
footeb; feather -joint (see quot) ; t feather- 
lock, Sc., a spring-lock ; feather-mail, the dress 
of feathers resembling a coat of mail worn by the 
Indians of Mexico, prior to the Spanish conquest ; 
feather-monger, one who deals in feathers, also 
iratisf. of a bird; feather-mosaic, patterns worked 
in feathers; feather-ore Min. (see quot 1865) ; 
feather -painting, the art of using feathers of 
various colours in place of pigments; feather- 
pated c.-FEATitEB-HEADjED; f l^^ther-peeper, 

? tips of feathers decorating a headdress ; feather- 
pie (see quot. ) ; feather-poke, (a) a bag of feathers, 
{b\ applied to the Willow Warbler (Phylloscopus 
irochihis), the Long-tailed Titmouse {Acredtila 
rosea \, and the Wren {MotaciUa troglodytes'), per- 
haps from the appearance of their nests ; feather- 
process (see quot); feather-pulp, the pulp or 
matrix from which the feather is formed ; feather- 
shot copper (see quot,); feather-spray (see 
quot.) ; feather-spring, the spring in a gun-lock 
which causes the sear, which holds the hammer at 
full or half cock, to catch in the notch of the 
tumbler ; f feather-staff, a light kind of halbert ; 
feather - star, a star - fish {Comatula rosacea) ; 
feather - stick, a stick covered with feathers; 
feather-top, nickname of a parrot (also attrib. =«= 
next) ; feather-topped a., (of a wig) frizzed at the 
top (see Featfieb rA ii) ; feather- tuft, an edible 
mushroom, Clavaria cristata (Hay Brit. Fungi 
(1887) 234) ; t feather-wife, a woman whose duty 
it was to prepare feathem foruse ; j* feather-worker, 
one who prepares feathers. Also Feathib - BED, 
Featheb-edgk, Featheb-pootep a , etc. 

a 2693 Uhquhart Rabelais xM.Xix. 425 Do not here instance 
in competition with this Sacred Herb the ^Feather Ailum. 
1863773 Watts Diet. Chem. H, 617 Feather-alum, a name 
applied to native hydrated sulphate of aluminium, .and to 
native iron-alum or halotrichite . . both of which occur in 
delicate fibrous crystals or ma^es. 2883 Swainson Prov. 
Narnes Brit. Birds 23 ^Feather bird. 1846 Worcester (citing 
ljoviiiod),*Feafker-boarding. 1839 Carlyle ^81 

Poor palpitating ^featherbrain. 1820 Scott Monast xvi, 
Such a ^feather-brained co.xcorab as this, 1841 Emerson 
Lect., Co7iseri'ative Wks. (Bohn) II. 269 Your opposition is 
feather-brained and over-fme. 2799 Highland Soc. Ess. II, 
218 ^b'eatker Cling . . is occasioned by want of water 
in very dry .summers or in the hard frosts of winters, 1882 
Caulfeild & S AWARD Dict. Needlework, * Feather Cloth, 
a mixture of cloth and feathers woven together. 26x2 
tr, Bem>ennto' s Passefigerxg Muskats, syren ists, '•'^feather- 
cockes. 1^3 Nashe Pour Lett Confut. K i h, The onely 
^feather-driuer of phrases and putter of a good word to it 
when thou ha.st once got it. 1713 Derham Phys. Tkeol. 
VI. vii, 152 note, A Feather-Driver who bad these Blad- 
ders filled with the fine Dust or Down of Feathers. 28^ 
SiMMONDS Dict. Trade, * Feather -duster. cx6oo Dav 
Begg. Bednall Gr. 11. ii. So *feather-ey'd ye cannot let us 
passe in the kings high way? 2822 Cijvre Vitl. Minstr. 

I. 209 The breeze with *feathcr.feet. Crimping o’er the 
waters sweet. <2x626 Bp. Andrevves Sertn. (1856) I. 31 
Glory, not like ours here *feather-glory* ? x6. , Songs 
Land. '^Prentices (Percy Soc.) 66 The *feather-heei’d 
wenches that live by their owne. 1840 Hood Up the Rhine 
100 The wit of the Germans is not feather-heeled. 2874 
Knight Dict. Meek.,* Feather-joint, a mode of joining the 
edges of boards by a fin or feather let into opposite mor- 
tises on the edges of the boards. 2^78 Act. Ajidit. 82 
That Schir Thone..pay for., a *fethir lok xviii d. 2843 
Prescott Mexico (1850) I. 363 The like colours on the 
*feather-mail of the Indians, showed that they were the 
warriors of XicotencatL 2399 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 51 
Some fowler with his nets, 2S this host of *fether mongers 
were getting up to ride double, inuolued or intangled them. 
2767 S. Paterson Anoiker Traveller t II. 247 The open- 
hearted feather-monger; 2843 Prescott Mexico .(1850) 1. 153 
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The arts of working in metals, jewelry, an 4 *feather-mosaic, 

2767 Seifertii tr. Gelleri's Metal. Cheth, 41 *Feather or® 
consists of the smallest capillary-like feathers. ^ 2863^^ 
Watts Dict Chem. II, 617 Feather ore^ this name is applied' 
to the capOlarj’’ form of native sulphantimonite of lead. 1^3 
Prescott 11850* 1 . 123 Count Carli is in raptures with 

a specimen of ^feather-painting which he .saw in Strasbourg. 
xSao Scott xxxiv, The *feather-pated giddy mad- 
men. 1757 Mrs. Delany Life Com nSfiii III, 467 
Madame Godineau in a round card cap of black lace 
. . it was a pity ‘ ^feather-peepers ' were not added to 
the cap, <1x823 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, * Feather-pie, a 
hole in the ground, filled with feathers fixed on strings, and 
kept in motion by the wind. An excellent device to scare 
birds. XSS9 Wills ^ Inv. N. C. (Surtees) 170 Two ^feder 
poks, two payre of harne sheits, two couerletts. 2837 
Bywater Sheffield Dial (1877) ^93 L's just loik thrustiu: 
yer hand up to't rist into a feather poke nest. 2877 N. W. 
Line . . Gloss., When it snows we say * t’owd woman is 
shackin' her feather-poke 1883 Swainson Prov. Names 
Brit. Birds 26 Willow warbler .. Feather poke. Ibid. 32 
British Long- tailed Titmouse . . Feather poke, 1888 Sheffield 
Gloss., Feather poke, the wren. 2878 Bell GegenbaueFs 
Comp. Anat. 419 The first sign of the feather is the growth 
of the knobs into papilliform proce.s.ses t*feather-processesk 
2859 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 480/r On the surface of the 
■'‘feather-pulp a series of ridges are developed. 1869 Eng. 
Meek. 31 Dec. 388/1 Bean. . and ^feather shot copper [is 
made] by pouring (melted copper] into cold water. 1867 
Smyth SailoFs Word-bk., * Feather spray, such as is ob- 
served at the cutwater of fast steamers, forming a pair oC 
wing feathers. 2807 Sporting Mag. XXIX. 207 Mr. Mere*- 
dith's pistol had no ^feather .spring. 2833 Regnl. Imtr. 
Cavalry i. 95 The Recruit . . is to take it . . near the lock,, 
his little finger touching the feather-spring. 1622 F. Mark- 
ham Sk.'Wariv. iv. 135 The only weapons fora Captaine, 
are a fake “Feather-staffe in the time of Peace. 2862 
Ansted Channel hi. n. ix. (ed. 2) 237 The *feathftr-star 
ifomamla rosacea\ represents the crinoids. 2824 BurcheiX 
Traxt. II. 579 The “feather-stick often renders the natives 
important service. 2892 Scott, Leader 24 Oct. 4 I'he 
antique “feather-top screamed the same phrases twelve 
months ago at Mr. Colston. 2783 Mrs. Bknnet Juv. In- 
discretions (1786) L 185 His nice “feather-top-wig. 2774 
Foote Cozeners 1. Wk.s. 2799 H* ''S® His wig . . white as a 
curd, “feather-topped, and the curls as close as a cauliflower. 
1788 V. Knox Winter Exten, HI. vil. i. 4 Dive.st them of 
their featfaer-topt wigs, their gowns and casJ 50 cks. 2867 
Lady Lianover Good Cookery 53 As .soon as the feathers 
were dry, they were taken away by the “featherwife. 2S3a 
Hulokt, “Fetherworcker, plumarius. 

b. In various plant-names as reatlier-I)Ow 
Feverfew ; S'eatker-ColumMne (see quot 1878- 
86); Peatker-fem (see quot i88a); Peatker-foil, 
the water violet {Ilotionia palustris ) ; S'eatlica?- 
fiprass, a perennial feathery gi*ass {Stipa penmzta ) ; 
3 ?eatliex-moss, the name of a genus {Hypnuni) of 
British mosses ; Featker-top Wild Campion 
(see quot. 1597) ; reatker-top grass (see quot 
1878-86). . 

x88o E. Cormmll Gloss,, ^Feather bow, fever few, Matri- 
caria hartkeniwn. 2878^ Britten 8t Holland Plant-n., 
■'‘Feather. .Columbine. .A frequent book-name for Thalic- 
trwn aqxiilegifolium L. an old-fashioned garden pkmt, 
i88a B'riend Devon. Plani-n,, ''Feather Fern, Spirma^ 
Japonica L. 2776 Withering Bot Arrangem. Vegetables 
215 *FeatherfdiL x86i Mi.ss Prait Flower. PI IV, 2x9 
Common Water-Violet, or Featherfoil. 2873 Anderida L 
viii. 255 His paddle . . hung in the stems of water-crowfoot 
and featherfoil. 2776 Withering Bot. Arrmigem. Vege- 
tables 44 * Feathergrass. 2862 Miss Pratt Flower PL 
VI. 66 Order Gramineas. .{Cominon Feather-grass). 2776 
Withering Bot. Arrangem. Vegetables 680 *Feathermoss, 
Hypnum. 2834 Stark Brit Mosses 228 Hypnum Tricho- 
manoides . . (Blunt Fern-like Feather Moss*. Ibid. 229 
Hypnum Complanatttm (Flat Feather Moss). 1597 
Gerardk Herbal 1, vL § 2. 8 In English a Bent, or 
■"Feather-top grasse. Ibid. it. exxi. § 9. 385 Lycimis 
Plmnaria, ^FetHertop wilde Campion. 2678 Littleton 
Lat. Dict s. v. Princes, Feather-top grass. Gramm^ 
tomentosum artmdmaceum. 2878-86 Britten & Holland 
Plant-n., Feathertop Grass, Calamagrostis Epigejos. 
Teat^er (fe-fe), 'Forms : 4-5 feder, -ir,. 
-yr, 6 fedder, 4 fej^er, 4-6 fetlier, 6- featiier- 
Also with prefix i gefiiSeriau. ; pa. pple. (senses 

l. 2) J iviSered, 4 yf0}?ered, 6 yfethred. [OE, 
geJiBrian, i. the sb., to which it has been assimilated 
in form from 14th c.] 

I. To cover or furnish with feathers, 
f 1 , traus. To give wings to ; to * wing ’ for 
flight /iJV. and Obs. 

c888 K. <!Ei,fked Boeth. xxxvi. § i Ic sceal acrest bin mod 
gefifterian. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI 1 . 223, 1 not by 
what craft he fe|>ered his feet and his hondes, for he W'olde 
flee in Dedalus his wise. 2334 Whittinton 'Pul lyes Offices 

m. (1540) 160 Oh stable trtuhe: faythfuluesse fethered to 
flye to heuen. r 2622 Chapman Iliad n. 239 Horse .slaughter’d 
horse, Need feather’d flight. 2634 Ford P. Warbeck ni. i, 
The Cornish, .flew Feather’d by rage, a 1637 R. Loveday 
Lett. (1662) 204 The Polonian Stoiy..perhap.s may feather 
some tedious hours, c 2825 Beddoes Poems, Second Brother 

n. ii. Blessings of mine Feather your speed I 

2 . To fit (an arrow) with a feather. 

a xzzS After. R. 60 Asz earewe ^set is ivi6ered. c 2380 Sir 
Ferumb. 2728 Dartes y-febered wi}> bras, c 1400 Rom. Rose 
943 Ten brode arrowes held he there,. But they were., 
feathered aright. 2330 Palsgr. 547/2, I feder a shafte, as a 
fletcher doth. <2 2577 Gascoigne Wks.{\^8T\ 185 Be his flights 
yfethred from the goose Or peacocks quils. 2599 Hayward 
xsi Pi. Hen. /k' 60 The King having feathered these 
arrowes against hxs owne pa.ssed foorth [etc,]. x668, 

Dryden Evenmg's Lox>e x. ii, Cupid’s arrow was well fea- 
thered. 271* Arruthnot John Bxdlin. v, An arrow feathered 
with his own wing, 2821 Byron Sardan. iv. i. 90 Shaft-heads 
feather^ d from the eagle’s wing. 


KBATHEB, 


BEATHEB-EBGB, 


«ii; 34 ® Hampoi.e Psalter xviL 36 His aruys, tliat is 
his apostles, .for thai ere fe|?erid wi}? vertus, 1393 Langl. 
jP. PL C. xxni. 118 Manye brode arwes, Were fetherede 
with faire by-heste I 1631 Massinger Believe as you list 

II. ii, All arrowes in thy quiver feathered with Sclanders. 
1665 J. Si’ENCER Vulg, Prophecies 77 Language, feathered 
with soft and delicate phrases, and pointed with pathetical 
accents. 2731 Ramsay Cupid thrown into S. Bea iv, With 
transfers % his darts were feather’d. 183^ Lyiton Rimzi 
in. iii, Whose arrow was not feathered by sadness. 

5. To clothe or provide with feathers; to furnish 
with plumage ; to deck or adorn with, or as with, 
feathers ; to form a feather- like covering or adorn- 
ment for. 

1483 Cath. AngL 124/2 To ¥^<iyr,pennareyplttmare, 1525 
Ld. Berners Froiss, iii. xlii. 54/2 These gentell byrdes had 
pyte on hym and fethered hym agayne. 1618 N. Field 
Amends for Bodies v. ii, A branch of willow feathering his 
hat. 1622 Bacon P 7 /, HI The King cared not to 

plurae his N obili tie . . to feather himselfe. 1810 Scott Lady 
of L. I. xiv, A wildering forest feathered o’er His ruined 
sides. 1833 Ht. Martineau Cinnamon ^ Pearls i. 19 With 
more than her usual fancy did she feather with cocoa-nut 
leaves the poles of bamboo. ^11843 Southey Doctor iii, 
(1862) 14 A craggy hill, feathered with birch, sheltered it 
from the north. 1864 Burton Scot A hr. I. iii. 140 He 
sought to feather his hat with . . French plumage, 1878 
Bell Gegenhaner's Comp. Anat.x-^^ The .stalk .. retains 
some of its primitive character by being feathered. 

■f b- To decorate (a person) with, the projecting 
feather of an arrow ; hence to pierce, wound. Also, 
To bury (an arrow) up to the feather. Ohs, 

1415 Pol. Poems (Rolls) HI. 125 Thei felle to grownde, 
Here sydes federed. 1577 Harrison England n. xvi. ^1877) 
I. 279 An other [arrow should haue beene] fethered in his 
bowels. 1589 Greene Menaphoni^hdaij 38 A man of meane 
estate, .being feathered with Cupidis bolt. 

d' 6 . Foss. To be covered with white waves. 

1749 F. Smith Voy. Disc. NAV. Pass. II. 251 The Sea was 
feathered with a strong Tide. 

4. rejl, and intr. for rejl. Of a bird : To get its 
feathers, to become fledged. ? Obs. exc. dial. 

C14S0 Bk. Hawkyng in Rel. Ant. I. 298 Thou seist hym 
[your young hawk] hym begyn to feder. i486 Bk. St. A Ibans 
Aija, When they bene vnclosed and begynneth to feder 
any thyng of lengthe. 1577 B. Googe HeresbacJCs Hnsb. 
IV. (1586' 169 They that meane to fatte Pigions . . doo sever 
them when they be newly feathered. 1659 D. Pell hnpt-ov. 
Sea 118 The Vulture ..beholds her young to thrive and 
feather. 1790 A. Wilson Discons, Wren Poet. Wk.s. 
<1846^ 98 A' safe and weel about our nest, An' them quiet 
feath’nng laid 1 

6 . To cover with feathers, a. internally : To line 
with feathers, in phr. To feather ends nest ; to 
avail oneself of opportunities for laying up wealth, 
to enrich oneself. 

1583 Stubbks Anat. Abus. n. (1882’' 38 By this meanes 
they feather their nests well inough. i6ia T. Taylor Comm. 
Titus L 7 Yet all this worke is neglected, that his owne 
iieast may be well feathered. 1658 Osborn fas. / Wks. 
(1673) 514 He might have feathered bis Family better than 
he did. 1753 Smollett Ct. Fathom U784) 41/h His spouse 
. . was disposed to feather her own nest, at the expence of 
him and his heirs. 1876 F, E. Trollope Charming F'‘ell(nv 

III. xii. 149 Maxfxeld has feathered his nest very consider- 
ably. 

b. externally: To coat with feathers; more 
fully, To tar and feather (see Tab z».). 

X774 Foote Cozeners in. Wks. 1799 II. 194 You wanted to 
send me to be feathered abroad. 1829 W. H. M axwell 
Stories of Waterloo^ F. Kemtedy^ 203 The population were 
amusing themselves, .in. .feathering tithe proctors. 

1 6. Of a cock : To cover with outspread feathers ; 
to tread. Obs, 

4:1386 Chaucer Pr, T. 357 He fetherid Pertelote 

twenty tyme, And trad as ofte. 1700 Drvden Fables^ Cock 
«§• Fox 70 Ardent in love. .He feather’d her a hundred times 
a d^. 

1 7. ? To touch with or as with a feather; to touch 
lightly. Obs. rare 

ajzz$Ancr. R. aoo }>er Ich feSn on, awurSeS tene oSer 
tweolue- 

II. To present or give (to anything) the appear- 
ance of feathers, 

8 - intr. To move, wave or float like feathers; to 
grow, extend in a feathery form. 

1770 T, W H ATELY Mod. Gardening xgy A noble wood crowns 
the top, and feathers down to the bottom of a large, oval, 
swelling hill. 3797 G. Colman Br. Grins^ Maid of Moor iii, 
The snow came feathering down. 1820 Scott Mojiast. ii. 
Little patches of wood and copse . . feathering naturally up the 
beds of empty torrents. 1857 S. Osborn Qnedak xxiv. ^556 
The graceful palm, the plantain, and pandanus. .feathering 
over the edge of a beetling cliff, as if they were ostrich- 
plumes. 1864 Tennyson En. A rd. 540 Her full-busted 
figure head Starred o’er the ripple feathering from her bows. 
1881 Blackmore iv, Like the wave and dip of 

barley feathering to a gentle July breeze. 

to. US. Of cream : To rise upon the surface of 
tea, etc. like small flakes or feathers. 

,1860 Bartlett Did. Amer.^ The cream feathers. 1889 
Farmer A mericanisms. 1890 Critic 21 June 314/1 To keep 
cream from feathering in hot weather. 

C- t7'ans. To send tip feather- wise. rare. 
r86i Thornbury Tumier (xB6z) I. 222: Where, ..Vesuvius 
feathers up its quiet plume of pure white smoke. 

9. Of a flower (chiefly, a tulip). To he feathered*. 
to be marked with feather-like lines. 

1833 Hogg Snppl. ott Florists* Flowers 33 When a Tulip 
is feathered with dark purple, 1881 Gard. Chron. XVI 748 
The outer segments variously feathered with dark puiple. 
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10. trans. To cut (wood, etc.) down gradually ? 
to a thin edge. Cf. FEATHEB-EDajiD ns. 

1782 Edgeworth in Phil. Trans. LXXIIL 138 An arm of 
deal, feather-edged, and supported by stays of the same 
material, feathered in the same manner. 1794 Vince ibid, 
LXXX V. 44 Pieces of lead with the edges feathered off. 

11. To feather an oar : to turn it as it leaves the 
water at the end of a stroke, so that it may pass 
through the air edgeways. 

a 1740 £see Feathering ppL a, b.l X774 in Hone Every dap 
Bk. II. 1062 He feather d his oars with -.skill. 1847 J- 
Wilson Chr. Norik I. 248 We to-day shall feather an oar. 

absol. 3825 L. Hunt Bacchus m Tuscany 857 Boatens, 
who know how to feather, Never get tired, 1861 Hughes 
Tom Brown at Oxf. xUi. (18891 121 This wind will make it 
very rough, . Mind you feather high. 

III. In various uses. 

12. Shooting. To knock a few feathers from (a 
bird) without killing. 

1890 Payne-GallweyZ^^A Young Shooters 137 You would 
have shot ‘well behind’, and not even feathered the tail of 
a cock-pheasant. 1892 Field 9 Apr. 524/1 Mr. Mervya 
Watts. . feathered a strong bird from No. 2 trap, 

13. Hunting, a. Of a hound : To make a 
quivering movement with the tail and body, while 
searching for the trail, to. Of the huntsman (see 
quot. 1884 ). 

1803 Spirit Public fmls, (1804) VII. iii The leading 
hound, beginning to feather. 1839 F. H. Radcliffe Noble 
Science ix. 163 See that old bitch how she feathers— how 
her stern vibrates with the quickened action of her pulses, 
3861 G. F. Berkeley Sportsm. W. Prairies 310 At last 
Druid began ‘ to feather' . ..on the traces of a deer. *884 
J EFFERiES Red Deet' vii. 118 The harbourer likes to ‘ feather' 
— to .set the hounds direct on the trail. 1892 Field 7 May, 
In a lot of oats Saul feathered about, but could not find. 

Pea*tlier-toe*d. 

1. A bed stuffed with feathers. 

c 1000 AFlfrids Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 124 Culcites, feherbed. 
c 1275 Lay. 17443 For nou 3e mawe heom hebbe ase fejjer- 
beddes. c 1369 Chauckr Dethe Blaunche 251 Of downe of 
pure dowves whyte I wil yive him a fether-bed. 1480 Wardr, 
Acc. Edw. IV (1830) 330 Beddes called federbeddes stuffed 
with downe with their bolsters v. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
II. 445 All fedder beddis forbiddin wes also. 1648 Prynne 
Plea for Lords 37 The Duke, .was smothered to death with 
a featherbed. 1749 Wesley Acc. School Kvigswood 6 All 
their Beds have Mattresses on them, not Feather-beds. 
1828 Scott F. M. Perth v, Make interest with your feather- 
bed till day-break. 

fig. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. iil viii. 134 Such bolsters 
and huge featherbeds of Promotion. 1870 Lowell Study 
Wind. (3886) 328 He has smothered the .. simplicity of 
Chaucer under feather-beds of verbiage- 

2. The Willow Warbler {^Phylloscoptis trochilus') ; 
also of the Whitethroat {Motacilla sylvid). 

3854 Baker Gloss. Northampton I. 224 Featherbed^ the 
White-throat. 3885 Swainson /’rw. Names Brit. Birds 26 
Willow warbler, . Feather bed (Oxon). 

3. attrih. and Comb. a. attrib., as featherbed’- 
campaigner., -captain, -soldier, -warrior*, to. objec- 
tive, as featherbed-maker. Also featherbed-lane, 

(sec quot), 

1888 Times (weekly ed.) 2 Nov. 8/3 We want no ^feather- 
bed campaigners. 169a Hickeringill Good Old Cause 
Wks. 1716 II. 529 Is it because some *Feather.bed Captains 
sell such Ware? <21700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, *Feather- 
bcd-lanc, any bad Road, c tsts Cocke LorelFs 
Soc.) 9 Bed-makers, ^federbed makers, and wyre drawers. 
3837 Major Richardson Brit. Legion i. (ecf. 2) 20 Our 
position .. has certainly not been that of *featber-bed 
soldiers. 187a Bilaok A dv. Phaeton xxiii. 325 Each *feather- 
bed warrior who rides from Knightsbridge to Whitehall. 

Pea*tlier-b03ie, [f. as prec. + Bone : after 
whalebone.'] (See quot.) 

1887 Chicago Advance 17 Feb. 112 Feaiher-boTte . . pre- 
pared from the quills of geese and turkeys, is largely taking 
the place of whalebone in the manufacture of whips [etc.]. 

Peatlierdom (fe’tiojdsm). [f. as prec. 4 -DOM.] 
The realm of feathered creatures. 

1885 Harper's Mag. Dec, 80/1 May they not be gathering 
the latest news from all featherdom ? 

Featlxered (fe-tJaid), ///. a, [f. Feather .rA 

and?;. 4 -ED.] 

1. Of birds, animals, etc.: Brovided with or 
having feathers. Also in parasynthetic comb., as 
black-, hard-, pen-, ’well feathered adjs. 

[c 1150 Eadwine*s Psalter (E. E. T. S.) Ixxvii. 27 Fuglaes 
jefeSerede.] a 1300 Cursor M. (Cott.) 15991 pe cok lepe vp 
, .federd fayrer |:^an be-forn. c 1300 K. A lls. 5406 Hy weren 
blake fethered on the wombe. a 1440 Found. St. Bartholo- 
mew's I. vi. The vision of the federyd bfeiste. 1577 Googe 
HeresbacKs Hush, (1586) X63, I wil not refuse to shew you 
somwhat also of my feathered cattle. 3684 R. H, School 
Recreat. 133 See that he [the cock] be sound, hard feather'd. 
3708 Turtle ^ Sparrentf My children then were 

just pen-feather’d. 3723 R. Bradley Wks. Nature 8$ Thus 
have I remark’d what is most observable in the feathered 
Tribe. 3769 J. Wallis Nat. Hist, Northmnberlapd I. ix, 
311 The young beii^ surprized ..when they are near full 
feathered. 3840 F. D. Bws.meTt Whaling Voy. II. 242 The 
legs are . . feathered to the feet. 1876 Smiles Sc. Natur, vii. 
(ed. 4) 105 A feathered wanderer flew by. 

transf, 3707 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian xii, One of the 
supportingclitts. .was in deep shade, but the other, feathered 
with foliage. 1853 H. Mayo Truths in Pop. Snperst. (ed. 2) 
25 An abrupt craggy ridge, feathered with underwood, 
to. Pertaining to or consisting of animals with 
feathers. 

a 3605 Montgomerie Naiur Passts NuriinrC 53 Fra sho 
with fedrit flesh was fed, zfiti Cotgr. s.v. Matinee, The 


Fox that sleepes a mornings meets with no feathered break- 
fasts. 3889 ), The Feathered World. 

2 . That is, or seems to be, supplied with wings ; 
winged, fleet. 

3587 Turberv. Trag. T. roob, The God that feadreth [rfb| is 
and blinde- 3596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, iv, i, 106 , 1 saw young 
Harry , . Rise from the ground like feathered Mercury, 3608 
— Per. V. ii. 1 5 In feather'd briefness sails are fill’d. 3636 
R. Durham in A nn.Dubrensia (1:877) 5^ Those Grey-hounds, 
which with feather'd feete, F^ore your pleasant downes. 
a 3658 Cleveland Poems 43 (L.) Nor think, .our feathered 
minutes may Fall under measure, 379a S, Roams Pleas. 
Mem. L 62 The feathered feet of Time. 2865 I.OWELL Poet, 
Wks, (1879) 429 Yet sometimes feathered words are strong. 

3 . Of an arrow ; Fitted with a feather. Of a 
wound : Inflicted by an arrow. 

c 1000 jElfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 343 Sagiiia, nel 
spiculum, gefySerad fla^ 1513 Douglas ABneis x. v. 82 AIs 
swyft as ganze or fedyrit arrow fleis. 1579 in W. H. Turner 
Select. Rec, Oxford 403 Syxe sheffe of goode arrowes, well 
fethered hedds. 3697 Dryden Virgil (1806) IV. 163 Across 
the shoulders came tne feather’d wound ; Transfix’d, he fell. 
17315-20 Pope Iliad 1, 68 He twang’d his deadly bow, And 
hissing fly the feather’d fates below. 1825 Coleridge .<4 a* 
R(^, (1848} I- 53 The arrows of ^tire feathered with wit, 

4 . Adorned with a feather or plume of feathers, 

3624 Trag. Nero iv, i. in Bullen O. PI. I- 63 The feather’d 

man of Inde. 3631 T. Powell Tom All Trades 370 Your 
feathered Gallant of the Court. 375a A, Macdonald in 
Scots Mag. July (1753) 338/1 Allan was . . dressed in a blue 
side-coat, .and feathered hat. 1833 Scott Trierm. ii. xxiii, 
Their feather’d crests alone Should this encounter rue. 

6. Furnished or ornamented with something re- 
sembling a feather or feathers : a, of animals, Cf. 
Feather i-A ii. 

3686 Lend. Gaz. No. 2395/4 A black Brown Gelding . . 
Feather’d of each side the Neck. 3721 Bradley Wks. 
Nature 337 Moths have their Antenn® short and feathered; 

to. Archil. Cf. Featheeijstg vbl. sb. 2 b, 

3845 Ecclesiologist IV. 14 note, A very rich canopied 
monument, with . . double feathered arch. 3848 Rickman 
A .< 4 z-c/zz A 90 The arch,. is richly feathered, 
c. of a plough-share, Cf. Feather sb. 1 6 c. 

3765 A. Dickson Treat Agric. (ed. 2) 215 Giving it a 
feathered sock. 3799 J. Robertson Perth 95 In 

land, which is free of stones, the feathered share is preferred- 

6. a. Of leaves or petals, timber, etc, ; Having 
feather-like markings. 

3630 W. Folkingham .< 4 r/ of Surttey i. ui. 7 High grounds 
produce wood of a more beautifuil-feathered and better 
graine. 3833 Hogg Suppl. Florists' Flowers 33 [A tulip 
with certain markings is called] a feather^ Bybloemea or 
feathered Rose. 

to. Of plants, branches, etc, : Formed or arranged 
like feathers; having feather-like hairs or tufts; 
feather-like. 

3578 Lyte Dodoens n. vii. 155 A littell crownet, out of the 
whiche the small feathered leaues do grow. 1776'WiTNERiNa 
Brit. Plants (1706) I. 224 Summits . . reflected, feathered. 
X783 Watson Philip III 359 Fir trees, whose close 
and feathered branches in twined with one another. x8ao 
Keats Hyperion i. 9 The feathered grass. 

7 . In. various names of a. flowers and to, moths. 

. a. *578 Lyte Dodoens n. yii. 356 Single Gfllofers . . 
are called in Englishe by diners names, as . . feathered 
Gillofers. 3823 Crabb 7 'ecknoL Diet., The . . feathered 
Columbine, the, Thalictrum aquilegifolium. 3878-86 Brit- 
ten & Holland Plani-n., Feathered Gillofers, Dianthus 
plumarius. 

b. 1839 Wood Index Ehiomol. 28 Enlepda grammicd, 
feathered Footman. Ibid. 51 Heliophohus Lemoplmus, 
feathered Ear. Heliophohus popularis, feathered Gothic, 
38^ E. Newman Brit. Moths 289 The Feathered Brindle 
{Aporopkyla attstralis). Ibid. 299 The Feathered Ranun- 
culus 1870 Wood Common Moths 

Eng. 50 The Feathered Thom {Himera pennarid!^. 

8. Of an oar : That is or has been turned so as 
to * feather ’ : see Feather II. 

x8i2 T. Wilson Isle of Palms n. 417 As if the lightly 
feather'd oar.. could take them to the shore, 1893 Daily 
News 15 Sept. 3/4 The swish of feathered oars upon the 
water. 

9 . Sugar-boiling. Cf. Feather rA 13. 

^ 3706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Feathered Boiling 0/ Sugar . , 
is when after several Boilings, the Artist blows thro' the 
Holes of the Skimmer . . till thick and large Bubbles flying 
up on high, the Sugar is become Feathered. 

\ 0 . Feathered-shot {sQQ quot). Cf. fcaiher-shdl 
copper, Feather j/l 19. 

Raymond Mining Gloss., Feathered-shot, copper 
granulated by pouring into cold water. 

Fea*tlier-e’dge, sb, [f. as prec. 4 Edoe.] The 
fine edge of a board, etc. that thins off to one side, 
so as to resemble a wedge in section. . 

378^ Rov in Phil. Trans, LXX V. 396 A line, .being brought 
to coincide with the feather edge. 

attrib. 3616 MS. Acc. Si. yohn's Hasp., Canterb., For 
saing of fetheredg bourd. 3703 T. N. City 4 C. Purchaser 
40 Feather-edge . . a sort of Bricks . . th inner at one edg^e, than 
they are at the other. 3703 Moxon M ech. Exerc. 3^ Feather- 
edge, Boards, or Planks, that have one edge thinner than 
another are called Feather-edge stuff. 3874 Knight Diet. 
Mech., Feather-edge File, a file with an acute edge, 3883 
Hendon Times 5 May 5/2 Quantity of shop-shutters, feather-, 
edge boards, cupboard fronts. 

Fea’tlier-e’cLge, *0. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To- 
cut to a feather-edge, produce a thin edge upon,; 
Also transf to turn (oneself) sideways. , , 

*799 Jas, Wilson Mission. Voy. S. Seas. p. .xlix. The! 
planks being feather-edged, and Upped over. x&IxiHersphbl 
in Phil. Trans. XC.'sofi The slip of wood at tjhieir'back - . 
was feather-edged towards the stove. 1854 ThcSreau Walden 
i. 49 The boards were carefully feather-edged and lapped. 


FEATHEB-EBGED. 


FEATHEBY, 


iSgo W. C. Russell Ocean Trag-. II* xxiv. 249 Tell yotir 
mad relative to feather-edge himself. He is all front. 

Pea*tlier-e*dged, a . [f. as prec. + -ed 2.] 

1 . Having one edge thinner than the other, so 
that the section is wedge-shaped. Also quasi- 
X703 T. N. Ciijf <5* C, Purchaser 131 That thick feather- 
edg’d-board, generally nail'd round the Eaves of a House. 
S7X3 Warder True Amazons (ed. 2) 115 Two Boards slit 
feather-edg'd Tviir cover the House. xySs Rov in Phil, 
Trans* LXXV. 306 Two feather-edged pieces of brass. 
aSod k. YoM-iRQ Agric, Essex (1813) 1 . 198 Mr. Rogers’ 
Norfolk ploughs lay their furrows qiaite flat ; but the Essex 
ones feather-edged. aSaa J. Smyth Customs (i8ai) 

282 The officers are to understand that the term feather- 
edged is applicable to siich Slabs only as are rendered 
feather-edged by the natural convexity of the tree. 1861 
J, H. Walsh Horse xxxii. 567 The disadvantages .. of the 
feather- edged shoe. 

% Of ribbons, etc. : Having a tufted edge. 
Featlieret (fe'^aret). [f. as prec. + -ET.] A 
small feather. 

188a Jefferies Bevts I. xii. 312 Dowl is the fluff, the 
featherets no finger can remove. 

Fea’tlierfew. Forms: 4feperfoy, 5 federfu, 
fedyrfoy, 6 -8 fetherfew, 7- feathLerfew. [Cor- 
nipted var. of Feverfew.] The popular name of 
Pyreihrum Parfhenium. 

cx^^z^SU Patrick's P-urg. cxlvii, Mint, fejjerfoyandeglen- 
tere. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 152 2 i'edyr fu, or fedyrfoy, h erbe, 
febrij^uga. 1387 Mascall Govt, Cattle (1627) 99 If beasts 
bee sicke yee shall giue them madder, long pepper, the 
barke of a walnut tree, with fetherfew. 1683 Tryon Way 
to Health 552 Herbs, .of a strong bitter Quality, as Worm- 
wood, Featherfew, Tansie, and the like, c 1759 Rooch. Ball, 
VII. S7 Here’s fetherfew, gilliflowers and rue. 1863 R. 
Prior Plant~n,y Feather/ew . feverfew, .from confusion 
of name with the feather foil. [An erroneous statement.] 
Fea'tlier-foO'ted, a* Having feet covered 
with feathers, h. Jig, Moving silently and swiftly. 

a. 1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong,^ Conlon, or pigeon 

fether-footed doues or pigeons. x868 Darwin A nim, 
% PI. I, viii. 295 There is a feather-footed breed. 

b. 1565 Golding Ovid's Met. n. 31 He bad the fether- 
footed houres go harnesse in his horse. 1637 Heywood 
Dial, iii. Wks. 1874 VI. 137 Swift feather-footed Time. 
X731 A. Aiv, Poets xxiii, Fancy’s light Dwarfs ! who.se 
feather-footed Strains, Dance.. through a Waste of Brains 1 
*797 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar GirlixZxi's II. no The 
feather-footed Rosa . . darted along the paddock. 1839 
Bailey Ptfj/ws XX. (1848) 231 Soft as a featherfooted cloud 
on Heaven, 

t Pea’tlierliain- Obs. Forms: I fetJerhama, 
•homa, 2 feperhome, 5 Sc, fetherhara, fethrame, 
6 Sc, fedderaine, fed(d)rem, -rum, fethreme. 
[OE. fstSer-hamay f. feher Feather sb. + hama a 
covering.] A covering or appendage of feathers ; 
plumage, wings. 

a 800 Ccrrpm Gloss, 1984 Talaria fe^rhoman, a xooo 
Cmdmon's Gen. 670 (Gr.) Geseo ic him his englas ymbe 
hweorfan mid feSerhaman. CI17S Lamb. Horn. 81 Her he 
uette feher-home and wenge. c tyjo Harding Chron. xxv. 

iii, Afterward a Fetherham he di^t, To flye with wynges 
as he could beest descerne. 1513 Douglas Mneis iv. v. 93 
Slyd with thi feddrame, to Bone Troiane prence. 1570 
Sempill Ball. xiii. (1872) 77 Talc tho feddrum of the Craw 
In syne of wo arid dolour. i<So 5 BiRNiair/rvt-j57#r’«*//(i833) 
83 It wold make bur craw-down fedrum fal. 

Fea*tlier-head* a* An empty or light head, 
b. A silly, empty-headed person. 

a. 1843 Carlyle Cromwell (1857) 1* 8^ To me, in my poor 
feather-head, [he] seemed a somewhat unhandy gentleman. 

b. X83X Carlyle JjflcrA Res. (1858) 154 Show the haughtiest 
featherhead, that a soul higher than himself is actually here. 
1878 T. Sinclair Mount 19 Our periodical featherheads do 
not know that we dwell in the modem land of Canaan. 
*878 Tennyson Q, Mary v. i, A fool and featherhead. 

attrib. x886 W, Graham Social Problem igo Mere feather- 
head folly. 

Pea-ther-hea'ded, a. [f. prec. + -ed 2.] 

1 . Empty-headed, hare-brained, silly. 

1647 Ward Simp, Cobler 30 Many Gentlemens . . estates 
are deplumed by their feather-headed wifes, X716 Cibber 
Love Makes Man 11. ii, Ah. \ thou hast miss’d a Man. .so far 
above this feather-headed Puppy. 1876 Geo, Eliot Dan. 
Der. IV. liv. 106 Some feather-headed lady or gentleman. 
x88x Irving in Macm. Mag. XLV. 305 It was little more 
than a conceited and feather-headed assumption. 

2 . Having a feathery top. rare. 

xffcsi Clare Vill. Minstr, ll. 173 Feather-headed grasses, 

Featheriness (fe -Corines), [f. Feathery -1- 
-NESS.] a. Feathery state or condition, b. Light- 
ne'is, fickleness. 

1689 W. Bates Sure Trial Uprightness 130 ’There is such 
a levity and featlieriness in our Minds. xB^B Blackw. Mag. 
XLIV. 612 Pulling off bright wings, and destroying the 
lustrous featheriness. xSgz L. F. Day Nature in Ornament 

iv. 53 The verif featheriness of its flower-heads. 

Feathenng (fe-^orig \ vbl sb. [ + -ihg ^ .] 

1. The action of the vb. Feather in various 
senses. 

X640 Bp. 'Hall Chr. Moder, 8/x Tliat bird of whom Suidas 
speaks, which dies in the very act of his feathering. 1775 
Burke Corr. (1844) 1 1 * 26 North Carolina is left out. .because 
it furnishes tar for feathering. 1875 Sharpe in Encycl, Brit, 
(ed. 9) II. 372 Thus king [Heniy V of England] directed the 
sheriffs of counties to take six wing-feathers from every 
goose for the feathering of arrows. X878 Besant & Rice 
Celia's Arb. iv. f 1887) 35 Rowing their short, deep stroke, 
without any feathering, but in perfect time, 
b. Arbor’icullure (see qviot,). 
xBizj Steuart Planters < 7 ., (1828), 237 What the workmen 
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call *the feathering*, that is, the position of the capillary 
rootlets upon the primary rootlets or branches, which^ are 
always found pointing outwards from the body of the Tree. 

2 . In various concrete senses; The plumage of 
birds ; the feather of an arrow; feather-like structure 
in the coat of an animal- 

1530 Palsgr. 219/1 Fedderyng of a shafte. 1721 Bradley 
Whs. Nature 57 The Beauty of whose Shells, .is as remark- 
able as the diversity of Feathering in Birds. 1856 Kane 
Arct. Expi, I. xxi. 268 The ptarmigan shows a singular 
backwardness in assuming the summer feathering. 1875 
G. W. Dasent Vikings I. 46 An arrow on*' which a golden 
thread was twisted in the feathering. xBBs Century ‘Mae. 
XXXI, T2I His [the Irish setter’s] coat . . where it extends 
into what is technically known as feathering, is like spun 
silk in quality. ^ 1891 J, L, Kipling Beast 4* Man in India 
viii, 199 In Indian horse lore the set of these featherings 
. .ending sometimes in circles or whorls, are all mapped out 
like currents on a mariner’s chart. 

b. Archit. (sr.e quot. 1842-76). 

x8i6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. <$• Art 1 . 132 The parts of 
tracery are ornamented with small arches and points, which 
is called feathering or foliation. X842-76 Gwilt Encycl. 
A rchii. Gloss., Featherings^ the cusps, plain or decorated, 
at the ends of a foil in tracery. 1854 J. L Petit *4 
Studies France 84 Some windows of a single light, with a 
free trefoil feathering in the head. 

c, Gardenhig. A feather-like marking or pencil- 
ling in a flower. 

1833 Hogg Suppl. Florists'' Fl&ioers 25 The feathering 
elegant and various, heavy and light, close in some [Tulips], 
and slightly broken in others, x^z TheGardeiiczB Jan. 67/1 
The outer surface, .suffused with purple featherings. 

3 . attrib. 

X858 0 . W. Holmes Aut. Break/. -.t. vii. {18911 165, I have 
established a pair of well-pronounced feathering-calluses on 
my thumbs. 1867 J, Hogg Microsc, 11. ii. 407 Whereby a 
‘ feathering movement ’ is effected. 

Feathering (fe’Sorig),///. [f. as prec. -h 

-ING 2 .] 'That leathers ; in senses of the vb. 

X789 W. Gilpin Wye 93 The ruins . . with the feathering 
foliage. 1839 ^1* ^«soLi in Me 7 n. (1862) I. 260 His wit 
is so truly French in its . . sparkling, feathering vivacity. 
1848 I*vtton Arthur m. xxvii, Where o’er the space the 
feathering branches bend. 

b. Of an oar, paddle-wheel, float, etc. : see 
Feather zf. II. 

42x740 Tickell (W.), 'The feathering oar returns the 
gleam. 1867 Smyth SailoVs Wd.dk. ^ Feathering-paddles. 
1869 Sir E. j. Reed Skiplmild. xv. 278 Feathering paddle- 
wheel shafts are sometimes carried on brackets secured 
to the ship’s side. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech., Feather- 
ing Paddle-wheely a wheel whose floats have motion 
on an axis, so as to descend nearly vertically into the 
water and ascend the same way, avoiding heating on the 
water in the descent and lifting water in the ascent. 

Featberless (fe’tferles), a. [f. P'eather sb. 
-f -I.ESS ] Without feathers, in various senses. 

C X400 Beryn 1764 I’o shete a fethirles bolt. 1483 Cath. 
A ngl. 1 24/2 F edy rles or with o wtyn feders, inplumis. c 15x0 
Barclay Mirr.Cd. Manners (1570) F iv, Yonge fetherlesse 
foules streyght taken from the nest. 1590 W. Vallans Tale 
iavo Swanues, A haunted ducke . .Was taken up all fether- 
lesse and liare. 1640 HaviEu. Dettdrologia^ Rkenusinm 74 
That featherlesse bird, which went about to begge plumes of 
other birds to cover his nakednesse,^ 1658 Cleveland Rustic 
Rampant Wks. (1687) 407 Some with Bows and featherless 
Arrows. 4:x345 Hood To Hahnemann iv, A featherless 
cocked-hat adorns his head. xSgo Lyell and Visit U.S. 
II. 223 Plato’s definition of a man, ‘bipes implume’, ‘a 
featherless biped ’, 

Hence rea*thLerlessiiess, the state of being 
without feathers. 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 

Featberlet (fe'tolet). [f. as prec. -j- - let.] 
A small feather. 

1834 Southey Doctor Pref. 41 The episodes and digres- 
.sions fringe [the story] like so many featherlets. 1866 M orn. 
Star 19 Dec., A fine bird, with . . a tail of magnificent red, 
flecked by some snow-white featherlets. 

Featherly ; see List of Spurious Words. 
t Fea*tlier-maker. Obs. One who dresses 
feathers ; one who deals in feathers or plumes. 

1580 Hollyband Fr. Tong.y Vn plumassier. a 

fether maker. 1620 Rowlands Pair Spy-knaves (1872) 8 
Point the Feather-maker not to faile To plume my head 
with his best E.stridge tayle. x68i Lotid. Caz. No. 1655/4 
His Majesties Feather-maker ^who dwels in the Pall-Mall). 

Fea’therman. [f. Feather sb. + Man.] One 
who deals in feathers or plumes. 

1621 B, }ons,ovi Gipsies Metamorph.Wkn. (Rtldg.) 626/x 
With Feathermen and Perfumers, a 1634 Randolph 
Looking-glasse i.iiy And you .sweet Featherman, whose ware 
though light Oreweighs your Conscience. X724 Swift 
Reasons agsi. Exam. Drugs^ The several trades .. which 
depend on ours . . such as that of hear.se,s, coaches, coffins . . 
feather-men and bell-ringers, c x8x3 M rs. Sherwood Stories 
Ch, Caieck. xxi. 202 . Mother was so busy with that feather- 
man, that it was of no use to ask her to hear me. 

Fea'ther-stitcb. A kind of stitcb in orna- 
mental needlework, producing a decorated zigzag 
line. (See quot.) 

1882 Caulfeild & Saward Did. Needleworky Feather 
Stitch. The two varieties of this stitch are the Opus Pluma- 
rium of ancient writers, used - . for filling in Embroideries 
worked in silk and crewels upon silk, cloth, and serge 
materials, and Feather and Double Feather Stitch used to 
make the ornamental lines that decorate underlinen [etc.], 

attrib, X876 Rock Text. Fabr. y\\L %x This was aptly 
called ‘feather-stitch* work. 

Hence rea*th.er-stitcli z»., Peatlier-stitcMng* 

vbl. sb, {\n eyaoX. concr.) 

*884 Draper's Price Lisiy Loftgcloth, scallop, feather 


stitched. x8gi Miss Dowm Girl in Karp. xii. X49 The .. 
feather-stitching on my pink shirt. 

F€a*tlier-to;ilgll.e, V. trans. To provide with 
a tongue or projection for fitting into a groove* 
Cf. Feather 16 c. 

1831 Beck's Florist the bottom, the boards are 

placed lengthways, ploughed and feather-tongited,and bolted 
together with f bolts and nuts. 1858 Sky ring's Builders' 
Prices 27 Three inch deal . . feather-tongued. 

Fea‘tller-to:]agIled,^ < 35 . [f* Feather sh, -f 
Tongue + -ED ^.] Oi a person: Light- tongued ; 
talkative. 

atSxB Sylve.stf.r yob Triumphant The light-foot, 
feather-tongued Dame Had far and wide spred .. the fame 
Ofjob’s Misfortunes. 

F^ea'tker-weiglit. 

1. That which has the weight of a feather; hence, 
a very small thing. 

X838 Dickens O. Tiuisi (1850) 283/1 He turned, .to observe 
the effect of the slightest featherweight in his favour. x883 
A. M. Clerke Pop. Hist. Astrou. 108 The feather-weight of 
his carelessness, however, kicked the beam 

2. Facing, The lightest weight allowed by the 
rules to be carried by a horse in a handicap. 
Hence sometimes applied to the rider. 

18x2 sporting Mag. XXXIX. 136 The animals rode a 
feather weight. X858 yockey Club Rules in Blaine's Rural 
Sports (1870! 376 A feather weight shall he considered 4 st. 

7 Ib. 1883 E. Pennell-Elmhikst Cream Lejeestersh, 132 
[He] was going like a youth and a feather-weight. 
fig. i860 Motley Netherl. I. 313 Burghley and Walsing- 
ham. .were no feather-weights, like the frivolous Henry III. 

3. Boxing. Applied to a pugilist who is very 
light, as distinguished from a heavy- ^ middle-^ or 
light-weight. 

1889 E. B. Michell Boxing 147 The boundary between 
heavy and middle weight, down to feather-weight (9 stone). 

So rea-tber-weig-kted ppl, a., trifling, unim- 
portant. 

1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (18731 274 Finding 
that he can make those feather-weighted accidents balance 
each other. 

Fea’tiier-’work, [f. as prec. + Work.] a. 
The art of working in feathers; also concr. (see 
quot. 1882). b. = FEATHER-aTITCH. 

a. 1663 J. Webb Stone-Heng (1725) 217 Their Curiosity in 

Feather- works was such, that it surpasseth all Credit and 
Belief. 1707 Funnell Voy. v. 113 I'he Natives . . are very 
expert in Feather-work. 1784 Mrs. Montagu Let. 3 Feb. 
in Lady of last Cent. (Doran 1873) 326 My great piece of 
feather-work is not yet compleated. 1843 Vv.EsmTt Mexico 
(1850) 1. 32 Cotton dresses, and mantles of featherwork, ex- 
quisitely made. 1882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needle- 
work., Feather .consists of covering buckram or other 

stiff foundations with birds’ feathers arranged in designs 
and sewn entirely over the foundation. 

b. 1872 O. Shiplf.y Gloss. Eccl. 'J'erms 339 A certain kind 
of needlework is called in ancient inventories ‘opus pluma- 
rium’ or feather- work, from the way the stitches overlie each 
other like the feathers on a bird. 

attrib. 1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 23 Dec., That wondrously 
variegated featherwork tapestry which the old Aztecs used 
to work such marvels in. 

Featbery (fe-^ari), a. [f. as prec. + -y.] 

1. Of birds ; Clothed with feathers ; feathered. 

1634 Milton Comtis 346 Might we but hear. .the. .village 

cock Count the night-watchc.s to his feathery dames. 1753; 
Dodsley Agriculture i. 241 His feathery subjects in obedi- 
ence flock Around his feeding hand. 1800 Hurdis Fav. 
Village 1 25 Beneath my chair Sit budge, a feathery l unch. 
1884 Pall Mall G. 17 Mar. 12/a The, .bird, .joins once more 
in feathery society. 

b. Of a dog ; Curly-haired. 

1889 Pall Mall G. la Aug. 6/1 Groups of feathery setters 
. .strain on their couplings, 

2 . P^ringed, tipped, or flecked with something 
feather-like, 

^ 1792 S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. 1. 220 The beacon’s glimmer- 
ing height That faintly tipt the feathery .surge with light. 
1826 Mrs. Hemans Forest Smictnary i. iii, Sigliing through 
the feathery canes. 1876 Miss Braddon y. Haggard's Dan, 
1 1. 25 Silver arrows of pale .summer moonlight pierced the 
feathery pine-branches. 1884 F. D. Mili.et in Harper's Mag. 
Sept. 520/1 The sky. . feathery and soft in texture. 

b. Of the voice: Husky. 

x88i J. Grant Cameroniam I. iii. 42 Sir Piers, whose voice 
had become.. somewhat ‘feathery’. 

3. Resembling feathers or plumes, a. in appear- 
ance: Feather-like, plume-like, of snow. 

X380 C’tess Pembroke Ps. cxlviii, Yon feathery snow^M 
fromwynters nests. *650 Sir T, V>$.asN)AXi Pseud. Ep. n. i. 
led. 2> 55 Which seems to be some feathery particle of snow, 
179X CowPER Iliad xn. 336 As the feathery snows Fall frequent, 
2807 J* F. Smith Phys. Bot. 300 The feathery appendages 
to the seeds of Dandelion. 1833 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxv. 
(18561 323 The prolongations, .passed into detached feathery 
clouds. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 180 Valeriana. .Calyx- 
limb, .developing into a feathery deciduous pappus. x888 
Miss Braddon Fatal Three i. i, Diamond stars trembling 
amongst her feathery golden hair. 

b. in lightness. Flence of immaterial things : 
Light, fickle. Of material things: Light, flimsy. 

160X JMarston Pasquil 4* Kath. 1. 281 So tumes her 
feath’rie fancie to and fro. 1699 W. Bates Spir. Perfect. 
Unfolded xii. 420 Our Resolutions are Light and Feathery, 
1863 Dickens Mut Fr. n. vi. Blowing the feathery a.sh 
from his cigar, 1871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixiv. 63 Holds not 
her yellow locks the tiara’s feathery tissue. 

c. humorously. Of a feather-dealer. 

18x3 Moore Post-bag ieA. 8) 54 Fine and feathery artizaix 
. .Make for me a prince’s plume. 
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EBATUBED, 


Featisll (fr tijf > , a. [Altered form of M E. fetis 
(see Eeatous) with, the ending assimilated to the 
suffix fa. Elegant, neat see 

Featous and next word), b. dia^. Pretty good, 
tolerable, considerable ; fairly well in health. 

1835 J. Britton Beauties of Wilish. III. 373 ‘How do 
you do?'. .* Featish,'. 1877 H , IV. Line, Gloss, s.v., ‘ There’s 
a featish crop o’ pears upo'^ that tree.’ Ibid..^ ‘They be featish 
liar.s i’ Swillin'ton.' 18^ Berksh. Gloss, ^,y. ¥eatish, ‘Ther 
be a veatish lot on um. ' Ibid.^ ‘ I be got rid o’ the doctor, an' 
be a-veelin’ quite veatish like now.* 

Hence t rea’tishness- neatness. 

1530 Palsgr. 219/1 Featysshnesse, propernesse,_/ff<i:^/?jftf. 

t Eea’tless, a. Sc, Obs, [f. Feat sb, + -less j 
cf. Feckless.] Inept, silly. 

1599 Jas. I BacriA. Awpoi' 162 A featless arrogant conceit 
of their greatness. 1721 J. Kelly Scott, Proverbs 104 Feat- 
less Folk is ay fain of other. 

Featly (ff'tli^ a^/zr. and a. Somewhat arch. [f. 
Featu:. H--LY 2.] K, adv. 

1 . Fitly, properly, suitably, aptly ; neatly, elegantly. 
13.. E, E, A Hit, P. B. 585 He fat fetly in face fettled 
alle eres. at/^00 Cov. (Shaks. Soc.) 13s Feetly with 
helpe sche can con.sent To set a cokewolde on the hye benche. 
ci^zo Pallad. on Husb. vm. 142 Clense it feetly wel. 1539 
Taverner Erasm, Prov. (1552) 55 Gellius applyeth this 

? rouerbe very featlye to these grosse and rude men. 1^91 
'lorio Fruites 63 You will haue it [wine] smelling 
sweetelie, coloured featly. 1606 Birnie Kirk-B^iriall iii, 
The giuing vp of the godlies ghost may featlie be compared 
to three things. 1671 Each a rd Observ, A nsw, Conf. Clergy 
62 We are bluntly told . . not neatly and featly. 1831 Carlyle 
Sari, Res. i. viii. 11858) 33 Frills and fringes, with gay variety 
of colour, featly appended. 185s Robinson Whitby Gloss.^ 

‘ It was all done varry feitly.' 

f b. Exactly, precisely. Obs. 

a 14S0 Bk. .Si. A Fishing i 1883) 8 Bynd hem to gydur 

fetely so )?at cropp may justly eptur alle in to ]>e seyd 
hole. 1549 CovERDALE Erosm, Par, Gal. iv. 29 In this also 
the allegoric featly agreeth. 1674 N. Fairfax B7ilk. ^ Selv, 
74 A curious frame of well-ranged bulks so featly set together. 

2 . Cleverly, deftly, skilfully. 

1436 Pol. (Rolls) II. 172 Th3niges wyth whiche they 

fetely blere cure eye. 1332 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 488/2 
tie. .feately conuayed himself out of the frying panne, fayre 
into the fyre. 1609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. vi. (1623) O iij. 
Sweets, which the Bees featly draw from them. 1787 Grose 
Provinc. Gloss.^ Feiilyy de-xterously. ciSoo K. White 
Ckrisiiad -Kvxy In homely guise I featly framed My lowly 
speech. 1888 G. H. Radford Occasional Verses^ Let the 
gentle angler stand. .And featly cast his specious fly. 

b. With reference to movements, dancing : 
With graceful agility, nimbly. 

^1340 Ga7v. d* Gr. Knt. 1758 J?e lady . . fetly hym kyssed. 
x6ix Shaics. Wini, T, tv. iv. 176 She dances featly. 163$ 
Brome Sparagus GardeJt ni. ix. How feately she holds up 
the neb to him I 1704 Pope fan. <§■ May 620 So featly tripp’d 
the light-foot ladies round. x8o6 J. Grahame Birds Scot. 9 
Featly athwart the ridge she runs. 18x2 Byron Ch. Har, i. 
Ixxiii, Their chargers featly prance. X833 W illis Pencillings 
L XXX. 215 His . . wife . . danced as featly as a fairy. 184a 
Barham Ingol. Leg., Ingol. Penance 11, Featly he kisseth 
his Holiness' toe. 1870 Lowell Stud. Wind. 18 1 The 
Sapphic. . moves featly to our modern accentuation. 

1 3 . Oddly, strangely. (Cf. Feat « 5.) Obs. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 * Selv. 29 If my soul does not thus 
featly stick out of my body. 1727 Bailey vol, H, Featly, 
oddly, after an unu.sual or uncouth manner. 

B. adj. Graceful. Of a dress ; Neat, well-fitting. 
1801 Moore Ringill, Some the featly dance amused. 1822 
W. Irving Braceb. Hall 1.1845) 269 Her dainty person clad in 
featly cloak. 

Hence Tea-tliness, featly quality ; gracefulness. 
1843 Lytton Last Bar* iv, vi, The admirable ‘featliness* 
of the Count de la Roche . . was rivalled only by the more 
majestic grace of Edward. 

JPeatness (frtnes). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 

1 . Elegance, shapeliness, spruceness, trimness. 

1S76 Fleming tr. Caitid Dogs in Arb. Garner III, 24S 
Featness with neatness hath neighbourhood enough, c 1615 
Lives Women Saints 25 Thefeatnesse. .of the bodie. Js the 
fouling, .of the soule. 163* Wharton tr. Rothman's Chira- 
mamy'SR\%. (1683) 532 The Lines and other Signatures, are 
..by their Featness more perspicuous. 1699 Boyer Ft* 
Eng. Did. s.v., Featness. .jpropreti. 
t b. Nicety. Obs. 

1577-% Holinsked Chron. II. The language carrieth 
such dimculty with it . . for . . the curious featnes of the pro- 
nunciation, that, etc, . 

f 2 . ‘Oddness, uncouthness* (Bailey, folio, 
1730-61). 

tS"ea*toxiS, a. Obs. Forms: «. 4-5 fetis(o, 
-ys(e, 5 fetyce, Sc, fettis ; see also Featish. 

5 fet(e)ouLs, 6 fey tons, (feat-, fetus (se), 
feaf ecus, 6-7 feat(u)ou 3 , 7 fetuous. [ME.y^^.?, 
2i..01dt, fetis, feiHSffaicHsyi.'L.factTcms''. see Fac- 
titious, In 15-17111 c. the ending was confused 
variously with the suffixes ’■ish, ~ous,-eous, ’-urns, 
and the word seems to have been apprehended as 
a derivative of Feat a., to which in later use it 
approximates in sense.] 

1 . Of persons and their limbs: Well-formed, 
well-proportioned, handsome, 

13 . . E. E. A Hit. P. B. 174 Fety.se of a fayr forme, to fote 
& to honde. X340-70 A Usaunder 188 F etise nailes. c X38<5 
Chaucer Patd. T. 150 In comen tombesteres Fetb and 
smale. c 1400 Rom. R ose 829 He was . . So faire, so jolly, 
and so fetise. e%4^ Promp* Parv* t$gi2 Fetyce, or praty, 
paronnculus, 1477 Marg. Paston in No. 809 HI. 215 
1 ham waxse so fetys that I may not be gyrte in no barre of 


no gyrdyl that I have. 11^ Stewart Chron. Scot. 23865 
i'his king, .Thre sonis had baith fettis, fair and fyne. 

b. Of things : Skilfully or artistically fashioned ; 
hence, in wider sense, elegant, handsome, becoming. 
Often of dress. 

CX386 Chaucer Prol. 157 Full fetise was hire cloke. CX400 
Rom. Rose 532 This dore . . was so fetys and so lite. Ibid. 
1133 In clothyng was he ful fetys. r X460 J- Russell Bk* 
N^trture 66 Wyne canels . . of box fetice & fyne. 1566 Drant 
Horace Sat. i. 83 Those that teache in schooles, With .. 
featus.se knacks will lewre the little fooles. 1570 — Serm., 
Easier Wk. 220 b, Ye thinke it fine and featous to be called 
roses, .and Lilies. 1648 Herrick Hesper. 1 . X26 Upon this 
fetuous board doth stand Something for shew-bread, 

2. * Dexterous.’ 1755 in Johnson. 

t Fea'tously, adv. Obs* [f. prec. + -lt 2 ,] 

1. With respect to attire, or ornamentation; 
Beautifully, handsomely, elegantly. 

13. . E. E. Alia. P. B. 1462 pe coperounes of J>e canacles 

f mt on )?e cuppe reres, Wer fetysely formed out in fylyoles 
onge, 1377 La ncl. P. PL B. 11. 162 Fauel [sat] on a flat[er]ere 
fetisUch atired. 15x3 Douglas .eEneis iv. v. 163 Fetisly 
stekit with prynnit goldin thredis. c 1540 Pilgr. 'J\ 180 His 
bottis sat cleyn and claspyd feytuosly. t 6 o$ Drayton 
Eglogs iv. 142 A hood. .Y wrought full featuously, 

2. With reference to actions: Cleverly, dexter- 
ously, nimbly, properly. Of speech : Elegantly, 
with correctness and propriety. 

(Txsso Will Paleme 98 pe herdes wif . . fetisHche it [|>at 
child] ba)7ede, & wrou3t wi]> it as wel as 3if it were hire 
owne. C1386 Chaucer Prol. 124 Frenche she spake ful 
fayre and fetisly. ^1400 Beryn 141 The ffrere feynyd fetously 
the spryngil for to hold. 1595 Spenser Frothal. 27 They 
. .cropt full feateously The tender stalkes. x6ix Beaum. & 
Fl. Knt. Burning Pestle iv. v, While hobby-horse doth 
foot it featuously. 

Beatuous, var. form of Featous a. Obs. 
Featural (frtiiiral), a. [f. Feature sb. -f- -al.] 
Of or pertaining to the features. 

X883 G, Macdonald Donnl Grant I. vi. 50 There was no 
featural resemblance between the two faces. 

Hence FeadUnrally adv., with regard to features. 
1804 Monthly Mag. XVIII. 4 Never were cases more 
featurally distinct. 

Feature (frtiui), sb. Forms; 4-5 fetour(e, 
4-6 feture, feyture, 5 fetux, (fay(c)ture, fet- 
ture, fe(i)ter, feetour, 6 fouter, fewter, 7 feau- 
ture), 6- feature. OY . feture, failure 

faitura, factura) i-SL.factura: see Facture.] 

1. Make, form, fashion, shape ; proportions, esp. 
of the body; a particular example of this. Obs. exc. 
arch. 

^ 1325 Song of Mercy in E. E. P. (1862) 119 , 1 made pe 
Mon. .Of feture Uche myn owne fasoun. X4. . Why / can't 
be a Nun 134 ibid. 141, .1 behelde welle her feture. c 14x0 Sir 
C leges II He was a man of hight stature, And therto full 
foyr of feture. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 306 b, In 
all feyture of body. . I was moost lyke vnto thy Grace. 1600 
Dymmok Ireland (1843) 5 Horses of a fine feature. 1613 
Purchas Pilgrimage vi. i. (1614) 558 Apes . . twice as bigge 
in feature of their Ummes. a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1840) 
11 . 501 The king fell much enamoured of her feature, xfi^x 
H. M. tr. Erasm. Collog. 320 A woman appeared to him in 
his sleep, in a wonderful feature, 1684 T. Hockin Go(Ps 
D ecrees 328 Pleasantness, .is very visible in the complexion 
and feature of true Religion. 1820 Keats Hyperion m. 88 
An image, huge of feature as a cloud, i^S Tennyson 
Q. Mary i, i, Courtenay, .of splendid feature. 

fb. Good form or shape J comeliness. Ohs. 

1594 Shaks. Riclu HI, i. i. 19, I, that am .. cheated of 
Feature by dissembling Nature. 1594 Parsons Succession 
to Engl. Crown Ep. Ded., His excellent partes of lerning, 
wit, feuter of body, curtesie [etc,], 

fo. concr. Something formed or shaped; a 
form, shape, creation. Obs. Cf. Creature i. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 256/2 Alle fetures and creatures 
prayse the moder of lygnte. i6ox B. Jonson Poetaster ii. i, 
No doubt of that, sweet feature, a x6i8 Sylvfj5ter^w/c>- 
pkilos' Episi. to Arctoa 84 Nature . .Adorns her shop still 
with the matchlesse feature. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 279 
So sented the grim Feature, and upturn’d His Nostril wide 
into the murkie Air, 

d* d. As a term of contempt : «« Creature. [So 
0¥. failure ; in Eng. perh. confused with Faitour.] 
cxi^ 6 o Towneley Myst. 60 Fature, for thy sake, Thay 
shalbe pent to pyne. Ibid. 120 To felle those fatures I am 
bowne. 14 .. Chester Pi. (1847) II, 162 Fye on thee, 
feature, fie on thee. 

f 2. a. In pi. The elements which constitute 
bodily form ; the build or make of the various 
parts of the body. Hence in with distributive 
adj. b. concr. A part of the body ; a limb. Obs. 

X3. , E. E. Alia. P. B. 794 Alle feturez ful fyn & fautler 
hope, 1393 Langl, P. Pl. C. VII. 46 Prout of my faire 
fetours. 1447 Bokenham SeyntyslxAtob*. (Roxb.) 5 Hyr 00 
foot is Both flesh and bbon. .Men may behoden eche feture 
Ther of saf the greth too only, c 1460-70 Compl. Crisfe aoo 
in Pol. Ret. <5* L. Poems 172 , 1 sende the boc^ly helthe . . 
fayrenes and also feturs fele, 1508 Fisher Wks. (1876) 240 
How many lacke theyr armes .. and other fetures 01 theyr 
bodyes, 1599 Weever Epigr. iv. xxii. E vj, Their rosie- 
tainted features cloth'd in tissue. XTatfi Swift Gulliver iv. 
vU. 103, I agreed in every Feature of my Body with other 
Yahoos, except, etc. x7Sa Brothers iv. i, Shalt 

I stab Her lovely image stampt on every feature ? 

3. In narrower sense, a. In //. and distributively; 
The lineaments of the face, the form or mould of 
its various parts. Also collect, in sing. 

c 1350 Will. Paleme %SJ Wanne. .meliors mijt se his face, 
sche | 70 Ut . . i>at leuer hire were haue welt him at wide l»an of 


he world be quene, So faire of all fetures |?e frek was. 
X393 Gower Conf, HI. 255 The fetures of her face In 
which nature had alle grace. 14*- Epiph.\x\. TundalPs 
Vis, 112 They began to behold .. hys feyr face Con- 
syduryng hys feturis. .With grett insygnt. 1603 Knolles 
Hist. Ttirks (1621) 12 Under such simple and homly 
feature, lay. .a most subtil . . wit. a 1639 T. Carew Poems 
Wks. (1824) 4 That rich treasure Of rare beauty and 
sweet feature. 1766 Fordyce Serm. Yng. Wont, (ed. 4) H. 
xiii. 225 Men of sensibility desire in every woman soft 
features, i^a Prichard Nat. Hist. Man 222 The features 
of •th& 'Tschiek-fscAi . . pronounce them of American origin. 
X887 T. A. TROLLom ' What I rentember 1 . Kvl. 331 [He] 
equalled' him in., refinement of feature. 
fg. a 1680 Butler Sat. Hum. Learn, ii. Rem. 1759 1 . 223 
Words are but Pictures . . To draw the . . Features of the 
Mind. «x788 Mickle Marseilles i. i, Oft .. have I 
beheld A little, wayward, giddy levity Show its capricious 
features. 1827 Pollok Course T. v- 738 Redeeming features 
in the face of Time. x868 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) II, 

vii. 25 Tenderness for animals is no unusual feature in the 
portraits of holy men. 

b. concr. Any of the parts of the face ; the eye, 
nose, mouth, forehead, or chin. 

1828 Scott F. M. Perth ii, There was daring, .in the dark 
eye, but the other features seemed to express a bashful 
timidity. 1847 Emerson Poems, Visit Whs. (Bohn) I. 404 
Say, what other metre is it Than the meeting of the eyes? 
Nature poureth into nature Through the channels of that 
feature. 183S Hawthorne Fr. «§• It. fmls. II. 23 Hitting 
the poor Venus another, .blow on that unhappy feature. 

4 . transf. A distinctive or characteristic part of 
a thing ; some part which arrests the attention by 
its conspicuousness or prominence. 

a. of material things. 

1692 Dryoen.S'A Euremont's Ess. 164 Examine separately 
each feature of the Picture. 1791 Burke p'rench Ajfairs 
Wks. 1842 1 . 570 The several kingdoms . . have . . some 
features which run through the whole. 18x5 Elphinstone 
Acc. CanbulifbAf) H. 225 The grand feature of the country 
is the Indus. 1866 Crump Banking x. 220 These Irish 
rings posses.sed. .the features of a true coinage. X871 B. 
Stewart Heat § 362 Another feature of the locomotive is 
the blast-pipe. 1874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par. Churches 
186 String courses or other architectural features. 

b. of immaterial things. 

a 1822 Ld. Casti.ereagh Speech, The feature on which 
this question chiefly hinges. 1835 Marry at yac. Faitff. 

viii, The principal feature in him was lightness of heart, 
187S A. R. Hope Schoolboy Friends 163 A great feature 
of the day were the recitations. 

C. Comb. 

179a Burns to G. Thomson ^ Nov., The emphasis, or 
what I would call the feature-notes of the tune. 1853 Lynck 
Selflmprov. vi. 145 A feature-mark, a seminal speciality. 

Feature (frtiui), z'. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To resemble in features; to favour; 
esp, with reference to family likeness or resemblance* 
Now chiefly 

1755 Johnson, To feature, to resemble in countenance. 
X839 Rliot a. Bede v. xxxviii, ‘ Ye feature him, on’y 
ye’re darker,’ iSyp Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk. 
S.V., Ben faichurs *is faither, but all the rest favour the 
mother’s side, x88x J. Hawthorne Fori. Fool 1. xx. She 
featured her mother's family more than her father’s. 

2. a. To affect, or mould the features of. b. To 
stand as a feature or distinctive mark upon. 

1810 Crabbe Bbrou^ iv. Fear, hope, dismay . . featured 
every face. 183a De Quincey Charlemagne Wks. XIII. 160 
Differences by which they are severally marked and featured. 
X863 Kinglake Crimea (1877) V. i. 85 Knolls and ridges 
which featured the landscape. 1878-9 S. Lanier if 
3 Forbear To feature me my Lord by rule and line, 

3. To sketch the features of; to outline, picture, 
portray. Also, To impress the features of upon 
(something), 

X791-1823 D 'Israeli Cwn Lit. fiBsp) II. 6z The characters 
cannot be very minutely featured. 1822 Beddoes Bridds 
Tragedy ir. iv, Something in the air , . Featured its ghastly 
self upon my sou!. 1864 Reader 19 Mar. 351 Which some 
keen spirits are already featuring to themsdves. 

Hence Pea’turing vbl. sb. ; in quot. cemr. 

1865 Carlyle Fredk. Cl* VI. xvr. vil 202 Documents and 
more explicit featurings. 

Featured (frtiuid), ppLa. [f. Fkatuee sb. and 

Z». + -ED.] 

fl. Fashioned, formed, shaped. Usually pre- 
ceded by adv. of manner, as evil, fair ^ fine, 
well featured, for which see those words. Obs. 

CX500 Three Rings Softs xxt They were passing well 
fetured. c XS40 J. Heywood Four P* P. in 'BxA. Dpdsley 
I. 376 O prince of hell I Feutred in fashion abhominable. 
1543 Grafton Contn. Harding 468 Richard duke of 
Gloucestre..was..euill feautered of lymmes. xS7S Lane- 
HAM Let. (1871) sx The rich ring, .without thefayr feawtered 
fiynger, iz nothing. X627 Hakewill Apol. 1. iii. § 3. 32 
Horses better featured, .then now. X633 Bp. IAiojl Hard 
Texts 279 Thy nose. .is. .featured like some curious Turret, 
t Well-formed ; comely, beautiful. Ohs. 

1567 Turberv. Ovids Epist, 10, I at natures hand no 
featurde face could gaine. 1587 — Trag. T. (1837) 63 Their 
feitured limmes bedeckt. x6oa Warner Aw. Eng. x. lix. 
(1612) 257 Love-worth Maacha . . baire To Dauid featred 
Absalom. 1774 Langhorne Country fustics 1. 123 In the 
free Eye, the featur’d Soul display'd, Honour's strong Beam. 
2. a. Shaped into features, b. Expressed by 
features or external form. 

1742 Young Nt* Th. ix. 70 The well-stain'd canvas, or the 
featur’d .stone. *xx779 Langhorne Studley Park Poems 
(Chalmers) 418 Let. .From Jones's band the featur'd marble 
glow. 1794 Mathias Purs, Lit. (1798) 349 Each strange form 
In motley masquerade, Featur'd grimace, and impudence 
pourtray^d. 1841 Hor. Smith Moneyed Mast III, u. 50 Her 
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smile was' a feattired $tinlDeam. iSso* Lynch TJie&. 
a^i Octr earth, tile featured Definite Has meanmgsall divine, 
8. Fxtmisnea with or having features of a certain 
cast, usually preceded by some qualifying word, ■ 

, *790 Pennant London (1813^ seas Angelic faces . . featured 
■with impudence. «i7S9 Goldsm. Wks. 1881 IV, 

43 The Marquis d’Argept was graceforin person, regularly 
featured, *850 Eb. Eluott More Vorse ^ Frosol, 18 Who 
isthat small Napoleon-featur'd pleader? x86i W. F. Coluer 
Hist, En^. Lit. 405 That hard-featured, .old forester, 

' !Peatll 2 fel!esS(ff‘tiuiles),«. [f. as prec. + -Liss.j 
' 1. Without good features \ ugly* rare, 
c 1600 Shaks. Sotm. xi. Let those whom Nature hath not 
ihade for store, Harsh,featureless, and rude, barrenly perish. 
i860 Sat, Rev, IX. 831/1 A guard of featureless barbarians. 
2. Wanting facial features. Also, Having no 
marked or prominent feature. 
iSas Coleridge Aids Rejd,{iZ^^ L 224 The other [face 
Jauusl , .. maimed, featurele.ss, and weather-bitten, *8^5 
Lyttqn Rienzi vi. ii. Featureless spectres, .they seemed in 
their shrouid-like robes. j86S Ldw Houghton Select, fr. 
Wks. SiOi The statued form of Beau^.. Now prostrate, 

f owerless, featureless and cold. 1875 Jowett Plata (ed.^a) 
II. 66 Indiscriminate lovers . . turn blemishes into beauties 
•'.the featureless are faultless. 

,' 3 . iramf. Without any prominent mark or point 
of interest; uninteresting. 

1839 Murchison Sthtr, Syst, 1. ii. 22 The low and featureless 
form of the ground. 1871,5’^/. 29Apr., The absolutely 

featureless country house of George lll.’s reign. 1879 
Farrar St, Paul 7x^ Not recognising a single land- 
mark on the featureless snore. 1891 Punch Christmas No. 7/2 
The month [of March] will be so featureless. ' 

b. Of business, «/. on the stock market ; Giving 
no occasion for remark ; uneventful. 

*879 standard 21 May a/i Business in Discount to-day 
was absolutely featureless, 1885 Mdnch. Exam. 1 Apr. 4/1 
Canadian Pacific shares were featureless. 

Hence S'ea-tarelessness. 

*^3 Mrs, Bishop Sk. Malay Penln. ii. in Leisure Hour 
ai/r Yet with all this, .featurelessness. .Malacca is very fas- 
cinating. 

Featwel^ (Irtiurli), a. [f, as prec. : -LyI.] 
Having strongly marked features ; characteristic j 
typical. 

Coleridge in Lit, Rem. (1836) IL 133 More in- 
tellectually vigorous and more featurely warriors of Christian 
chivalry. 1853 Lynch Self^Imprcm. iti, 59 Chaucer . .giving 
us the featurely expression of his own age. 

Hence rea-tureliness. 

181S Coleridge in Lit. Rem, (1836)1. 217 Don Quixote’s 
kanness and featureliness, 

Peaty (Jfrti), a. [f. Feat a. + -t fa. Neat, 
pretty b. Handy, clever, wide-awake (/'<2r<?). 

i6ati Molle Camerar, Liv, Lihr. n. i. 73 The featie con- 
ceits this Epkaph sheweth to have, *844 Camp of Refuge 
I, 102 A maiden of Alftrude’s degree could not travel., 
without a featy handmaiden attendant upon her. 

; Hence .rea-tily adv:^ in quot Featly 2 b. 

IT ini Eisdon Surv, Levan § 225 (2810) 239 They. . foot 
it on the grass as featily. 

f Beauges. Ok, rarer\ 

1624 Capt. Smith Virginian, 1,80 Many that went alwoad, 
through weaknesse ■were subiect to suddenly surprized 
with a disease called the Feauges, whiche was neither paine 
nor sicknesse, but as it were the highest degree of weaknesse. 

.’Peaver, -pur, etc. : see Feveb. 

Peawd, obs. forjn of Feud rAl, enmity. 
Peawterlocke, obs. form of Fettbelook. 
Peaze Obs. exc. Mittl, Forms: 6 

faze, 9 faize, 8- feaze. [In some way related to 
OE.j^ (see Fas) fringe ; possibly as a naut. term 
f. MDu. vese, veze fringe, frayed edge, which, is re- 
lated by ablaut to the OE, word.] 

1 . a. irans. To unravel (a rope), etc. b. infr. Of 
a. rope or Thread: To unravel at the end. Also of 
a stick : To wear rough at the end. 

1568 SmTSMi-rH De recta Ling.AngL Script, 31 h, IS'iXyin 
^la diducere [Smith’s *f^*=faze; cf. ^caz’ssgaze]. atS 77 
GAScoiGMEDfWi Wks. f 1 587) 83 , 1 find it [a brace- 

let] fazed almost quite in sunder, 1647 FARiNGr>ON.S'<rr:;«. Pref, 
28 Tlie Schoolmen did feaze and draw it out, and then made 
it up into knots. 1731-1800 Bailey, Feasing [Sea Term] is 
the Ravelling out of a Cable, or any great Rope at the 
Ends. 2823 W. Leslie View Naim Gloss., Feaze^ to have 
the woof at the end of a piece of cloth or ribband rubbed 
out from the -s^mirp. i&xs Jamieson, ‘That thread 'll no go 
through the eye of the needle; its a' feazed at the point,’ 
• Get a verrule put to your staff, the end q’t’s a' faiz’d.’ 1867 
Smyth SailaVs^ Ward~hk.y Feaze^ to untwist, to unlay ropes? 
to tease, to convert it into oakum, 

% intr, (see quot.) 

'■1813W, Leslie View Naim Gloss. 454 Feaze, to have 
the edge of a razor . . turned to a sid^ instead of being 
blunted? by use. ' 

Hence fea'ziiigs M sh.jpl , ; Sc, fais-, faizins. 

283$ Jamieson,. Faisins. xZ&j Smyth SailaVs 

Word.ok.,Feazmgs^ the fagging out or unravelling of an 
uhwhipped rope. 

t Ohs, rare'"’'^. (See quot) 

X64X Best Farm,.Mks. (Surtees) 97 Such olde sheepe and 
lambes as doe shoote are to be . . feased, h e, to have all the 
■woll under theirq tayle. .qlipped, away. 

Peaze, van of Feeze sb, and v„ 

Peble, obs. form of Feeble, 

Pebre, obs. form of Fever. 
iPebxlcit^ (ffbri'sitant), a. and sb. Now 
mre, ' [^4* pr. pple. of febricitdre 

(see next). QLlF,/ebruitan(,} . 


, A. &df. Affected with fever ; feverish. 

XS99 A. M. tr. Gabel/touePs Bk. Physic ke Contents iir, AH 
Agues, and all Febricitant diseases, as is, the Rose, the 
Plague. 2670 Phil* Trans. V, 2079 A Feetus febricitant 
whilst in the womb. 1884 Syd. Sac. Lex., Febricitant. 

B, sb. One who is affected with fever. Obs. 

IS4X R. CoiTJiND Galyens Terapeutyke 2 Diijb, VJ. C 
tymes haue we was&hed many febricitans incontinent after 
y« fyrste actes \recM acces]. 1630 Bulweb Anthropomet . 
xxii. 24s The Amplifying force, .which formeth out in length 
the Bones of Febricitants, as wax. 

t Pebrixitate, "V, Obs.^^ [f. L. februUdU 
ppl. stem of februitdre to have a fever, f. fabris 
fever.] intr. To be ill of a fever. 

2656-81 in Blount Glossagr. 2722-1800 in Bailey. 

■f Peb3ri:cita‘tioil. Ohs. rc^'e [n. of state 
f. lu^fabricitare : see prec. and -ation.] The state 
of being in a fever, feverishness. 

i^T. Bastard XV. 12 Phisitton Mims talkes 

of saliuation Of Tophes and Pustules and Febricitation. 
x(^-^ Bullokar, Febricitation. 2727 in Bailey vol. IL 

I*ebricity (£rbri*siti). [ad. L. febrlcitat-em, n- 
of state f. febrtcitare : see Febricitate and -ity.] 
The state of having a fever or being feverish. 

2873 Browning Red Cott. Ni.‘i:ap 174 In those three 
months* febricity Which followed. 

PebriCdse (ff^brik^a-s), a. [ad. %, febrieds-us^ 
f. fabris a fever.] ‘ Feverish ' {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Pebricula (fibri*kiz?la). Med. [a. L. fcbriculay 
dim. of fabris a fever. Cf. E.febriculeil A slight 
fever, of short duration. 

1746 Sir R. Manningham (^Y/A The symptoms, nature, 
causes, and cure of the febricula .. commonly called the 
nervous or hysteric fever. 2785 Franklin Lett. Wks. 2840 
VI. 528 Many find themselves affected b3'' that febricula, 
which the English alone call a cold. 1834 J. Forbes 
Laennec's Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 204 This febricula . . is not 
usually followed by any mischief. 

. Pebxriculose (ffbri-kii/U'us), a. Mad. rare, 
[ad. L. fabnculds-zis, f. febrtctda : see prec.] 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 1884 Syd, Sac. Lex.^ Febrkulose, 
having a slight fever, relating to a Febricula, 

Hence rebriculo sity. rare. 

1727 Bailey vo-l. 1 1 , Fehriculasity., the same as Febricita- 
tion. 2884 Syd. Sac. Lex., Febricubsity, feverishness. 

+ PebrixulouSy a. Ohs, rare. [ad. L, fabrh 
culos-us : see prec. and -ous.] Slightly feverish. 

2656-81 Blount Glossagr., Febriculous, that hath or is 
subject to a Feaver, Whence 2692-2732 in Coles. 

t Pe'brieat, Ohs. rara^K [ad. late L. 
febrient-em, pr. pple. of febrJra to have a fever.] 
Feverish, sickening, of a fever. 

^ 2651 Biggs New Disp. P248 An inffuit of a year old, who 
is dentient and febrient. 

FebrifacieBt (ffbiiiJ^-Jient), a, and $b. [f. L, 
fehri- {fabris) fever + -faoienT.] 

A. adf. Fever-producing. 

2803 T. Beddoes HygHa xi. 48 *rhe fermentation.? from 
which the febri-facient effluvia spring, 1884 in Syd. Sac. 
Lex. 

B. sb. Somethin|: that produces fever. 

2832 in Webster (citing BeddoesJ 

Pebriferous (ffbri-feros), a. [f. L. fehrh^ 
fabris fever-h -ferous.] Producing fever. 

2874 Dunglison, Fehriferous, fever-bearing, as a febri* 
ferous locality. 2884 in Syd. Sac. Lex. 

Pebrific (ffbri*fik), a. [ad. F. febrifique 
(Cotgr.), f. h. febri~^ fabris foves + fc-us making; 
see -Eio.} a. Producing fever, b. «= Feverish. 

27x0 T. Fuller Pharm, Extemp. 203 A Febrffic Glyster. 
2749 Fielding Tom fanes vni. Hi, The aliment will 
aggravate the febrific symptoms. 2766 Chesterf. Lett. 
IV. 242 The febrific humour fell into my legs. 2832 in 
Webster. 2884 in Syd, Sac. Lex* 

FebrijEugal (fil>ri fiz%al, febrifw-gal), a. [f. 
next + -al.] Adapted to mitigate or subdue fever ; 
anti-febrile. 

1663 Boyle Nat. Philos. 11. v. x. 212 Nor the mixture hath 
been, .noted for any Febrifugal Vertues. tZ^Chajnb Jrnl. 
XX. 28 The remedies prescribed were depletory and febri- 
fugal, 1870 Bentley Bat, (ed. 2) 483 The plants of this 
Order have . .febrifugal properties. 

Febrifuge (febrifiud^v sb. [a. F. 

fibrifuge, f. (on L. type ^febrifugm) L. fabrL^ 
fabris fever fug-are to drive away.] 

A. adj. s* Febrifugal. 

1707 Curios, Husb. ^ Gard, 235 Perri winkle is vulnerary, 
astringent and febrifuge, N. St Andr^; in Lond. Gaze 
No, 6349/3 Testaceous Powders and Febrifuge Juleps. 2803 
Davy' in Phil Trans. XCTLl. 268 Barks supposed to be 
possessed of febrifuge properties, i860 Piesse Lab Ckem. 
UTonders 171 &ll the bitter plants are called febri- 
fuge from their power to cure fever. • 

B. sb. A medicine adapted to drive away or to 
reduce fever ; hence, a cooling drink. 

Idas W Harris tr. Lemerfs Ckym (ed. 3) 487 Divers 
othw ingredients, thought to be Febrifuges. 2744 Bericelev 
Siris § 7 It hath been found an admirable febrifuge, i860 
Reade^ Cloister <5* H IV. 305 The grand febrifuge of 
ancborites-~cold water. 1862 G. F. Berkeley Sportsm. 
W , Prairies vi, ,96 He had however scuiie effervescing 
lemonade, sol contented mysrifwith that febrifuge. 

tramf. zxAjdg. 1815 Scott M. vxii, Chanting a rhyme 
which she believed sovereign as a febrifuge. 2852 Ruskin 
Stones Ven. ! 2874) I. App. ‘364 Geometry seems to have acted 
as a febrifuge, a 2859 De Quincey in H. A Page Life I. 
iil 34 The rough febrifuge which this awaking administered. 


t FebsjifcgOHS,. at. Ohs. Also 8 febrifagiotis. 
[f. as prec. + -ous. J - FEBRUf'UGAL. 

2683 W. Harris pharmacologia xii. 177, I have generally 
thought it Necessary to give some such . . Febrifugous 
draught. 2725 Bradley Pam. Diet. ?>.v. Quinquina, The 
re.sinous febrifugious substance of this Barke. 

Febrile (If'bril, fe*bril), a. [a. F. febriky 
ad, L. fabrilis, f. fabris fever.] f a. Of a person : 
Affected by, or suffering from, fever {obs.'). b. Of 
or pertaining to fever ; produced by or indicative 
of fever ; feverish. 

1652 Biggs Nezv Disp. T 294 Teach Physitians to fear bow 
they expose their febrile patient-s. 2666 G. Harvey Morb. 
Angl. ii. (1672) 6 The Febril heat continuing its aduction 
upon the dryer fleshy parts, changes into a Marcid Feaver. 
2749 Fielding Tom Jones vm. iii, The acidity occasioned 
by the febrile matter. 2783 Pott Chirurg. IVks. IL 137 
Calculated, .to quiet the febrile heat. 2794 Sullivan Vieza 
Nat. IV. 255 We were . . all in a febrile state. We could 
not eat. 2^4 Kinglake Eothen v. 69 The febrile irritation 
of the frame. 

Hence FeTbrility, the state of being febrile, 
feverishness, f Fe^rilons a, Obs. rara~“K « 
Febrile b. 

2873 R. Barnes Dis. Women ^6 There is a state of febriHty, 

. .of swimming of the eyes. 2878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1 . 
54 In proportion as the local process is less acute . . there is 
less attendant febrility. 2652 Biggs New Disp. r 294 Their 
febrilous essence of heat. 

tFe'bris. Obs. Also 5 febrys, 6 febres. [a. 
"h, fabris fever.] A fever. 

2^3 Caxton Gold. Leg. 230/3 Al that yere she was seke 
and laboured in the felirys. 1527 Andrew Brunswykds 
Distyll. Waters n. A ij, It [Sorell water] is good for the hole 
ague or febres. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. lI. 219 Vter that 
tyme. . Into the Walls seik in the febris la. 

Febroniau (febrd'u*nian), a. [f. Febrmius 4- 
-AN,] Of or pertaining to (Jnstinns^ Pebronius; 
a pseudonym under which J. N. von Hontheim of 
Treves wrote in the 18th century, maintaining 
the independence of national churches. Hence 
Febromianism, the doctrine thus maintained. 

2856 Literary Churchman II. 66/2 The extract on the 
Erastianism, or * Febronianism^ of Austria is as follows. 
288a ScHAFF Encycl. Relig. Knosul. I. 722 In harmony 
with the Febronian principles. 2885 Catholic Diet. 244/2 
Febronianism. .maybe roughly described as an exaggeration 
of Gallicanism. Ibid. 346/1 The notorious Church reforms 
of Joseph II may be fairly called Febronian. 

February (fe*br2/ari). Forms: 3 feoverel, 
-rer, 3-5 fever(r)er, -yer(e, (3 “3eer), 4-5 
fever5ere, (5 Sc. feveryber), 4-6 f©verel(lte, 
(4 -yl), 4-7 februar, (9 Sc. febewar), 4februari, 
6-7 februarie, (6 febrewary), 7-8 februeer, 
(7 -ere), 4- February. Also abbrev. Fab. [ME. 
faverar, ad, OF, faztaricr,=^Tr. fabriar, C&t fabrar, 
Sp.febrera, Fg.favarairOy It. febbraia -popular L. 
*fak'drius, h.fehrudriuSy f. februa pi. {februum 
ring, a word of Sabine origin signifying purifica- 
tion), the Roman festival of purification, held on 
the 15th of this month. The ME. form feverel 
appears to be of Eng. origin, the dissimilation being 
parallel to that in laurel from laurer. It is note- 
worthy that Welsh has the form chwefrctwl, •oi (the 
L, type of which would be '^februdlii)y beside ahwe- 
fratVTy -or repr. H fehruarius. The later forms are 
taken directly from I-at. or refashioned after I^t.] 

1 . The second month of the year, containing 
twenty-eight days, except in bissextile or leap )'ear> 
■v'hen it has twenty-nine. 

\a 1000 Menotagium (Gr.) 18 Swylce emb feower wucan 
haette soImonaS to tune, butan twain nihtum; .swa 

hit getealdon seo>, Fehruarius faer, frode ;5esil>as.] a 2225 
juliana 78 sixtenSe dei of feouereles mone^. 2297 
R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8238 In h® monhe of feuerer. 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ix. x. (1495) 354 Okie errour of 
nacyons . . balowed . . February to the nether goddes. c 1450 
St Cuihhert (Surtees) 7099 Of feuersere Je fift kalend, 
C2470 Henry B-Wfetcevn. i In Feuer^her befell the sammyn 
cace. That Inglismen tuk trewis with Wallace. 2588 A. 
King tr. Canisius^ Cateck. H iij, S. Matthias day y‘«> 24 of 
februar, a 1660 Wharton Disc, Years, etc. Wks, (1683) 
February, h Februa, xhz.t is to sacrifice, because then the 
Romans sacrificed to Pluto, .for the Souls of their Ancestors, 
2745 tr. Columellds Husb.ef^ The xx of February Leo (the 
Lion) ceases to set, a 1820 Tannahill Feberwar Poet. Wks. 
(1846) 157 Thou cauld gloomy Feberwar, O gm thou wert 
awa*. 1867 O. W. Holmes Old Vol. of Life (xZ^x) 135 
A warm day in February is a dream of April. 

"h. personified* 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. |x. x, 'H aps) 355 Februari 
is paynted as an olde man sittynge by the fyre. 2822 
Shelley Dirge for Year Poems (1891) 568/2 B'ebruary 
bears the bier. 2863 R. Chambers Bk. of Days L 20a 
February comes in like a sturdy maiden, with a tinge of the 
red hard winter apple on her hardy cheek. 

2 . Proverbs. February filhdika : a popular appel- 
lation indicating the prevalence of either rain or 
snow in this month. 

*557 Tusser ioo Points Hush, cii, Feuerell fill dyke, doth 

f ood with his snowe. 2573 — Husb. xxxvil (1878) 87 Feb, 
11 the dike With what thou dost like. 2633 B. Jonson 7 'ah 
Tub I. i, Februere Doth cut and shear,. 2670 Ray Proru. 40 
All the moneths in the year curse a fair Februeer.^ Ibid., 
February fill dike, Be it black or be it white. But if it be 
white. It’s the better to like. ^ 2787 Best Angling 165 The 
Welchman had rather see his dam on the bier. Than see 
a fair Februeer, 2889 Allan Weather Wisdom 15 If in 
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febhuatb; 


■ EEOirin>ATE. 


FeBruary tliere Be iio rain, "Tis neitBer good for Bay nor ' 
grain, ■ 

0 . J^edrimry 

" 1599 Shaks. 3 /uc/i Ado v. iv. 41 What’s the matter? That 
you haue such a Februarie face. 1867 F. B’rancis Angling 
(i88o> 20a The B'ebruary red .. belongs to the Perlidea:. ■ 
1870 Morris Earthly Par. ^1890) 422/2 Late February 
days, 

^ pe'liriiate, cl. Ohs. rare—^., [ad. h.fehrtLdt-i/s 
pa, pple. of fehradre: see next ] Only in A day ' 
fehriiate^ one devoted to purification. 

1610 H EALEY St, A ttg. Citie of God 675 Hee . . calleth this 
feast day, a day feBruate, that is a day of purgation, etc. 

f !Pe‘‘ 1 )riiate, v. [f. L. Jehruat- ppl. ' 

stem februdre to purify, f. jehmum a means of 
purification.] ^To purge souls by sacrifice or 
prayer’ (Blount Ghssogr. 1656-81). 

' Febnxa’tion. Now rare. [ad. 'L.febnmtwn- 
eMfn. of action i. februdrei see prec.] A cere- 
monial puriBcation or cleansing. 

, a 1652 J. Smith Sal. Else. ii. 37 Those charms and februa* 
tious anciently in use upon the appearing of an eclipse, 1663 
y. Si'ENCER Prodigies (1665) 172 To reconcile his peevish and 
touchy Greatness by some Februations. 1721-180010 Bailey. 
1876 Martin tr. KeiPs Comm. Ezek. 1. 207 The passing of 
children tlirough lire without either slaying or burning ; a 
februatibn by fire. 

t Fee, Obs. since 1 2th c. [OE./tg corresp, to 
OFris, fih.^fak, OS. fac , MLG., Du. •vak), OHG. 
fah (MHG. m.Q^.Qc, facli) \ the continental 

sense is chiefly ‘compartment’, ‘ bounded, space’. 
The normal mod. Eng, form would be/a<;r.(l.] 

A dehrtite interval in space or time j a limited 
distance, fixed period. 

ciooo Ags. Gosfi. Lukexxiv. 13 On h^et caste! past wjes on 
fmee [L. in spatid\ .syxtis furlanga frani hierusaleni. a 1175 
Cott. Horn, 231 Hi bi ene fece to his curt come sceolde. 
Ibid. 235 Eft bine fece and lare and la^e swiSe acolede 
|mrh manifeald s'.dnne. 

Fecal, Feces, etc. : see F j:cal, etc, 

Fecelie, var. of fetch, ohs. and dial. f. of Vetch. 
Fecli(e, obs. form of Fetch v . 

Feclie, obs. forms of Fish, Fitch. 

Fecher, obs. form of Fisher. 

Fecllia (fcipa). Also 8 in Ital. form feccia. 
[a. It.y^f<r?'t3!:~vulgar Latin ^ficia^ altered form of 
L. fmc etn {fax) : see FuECBS,] Dregs of wine. 

1704 Land. Gaz. No. 4037/7 The. .Good.s left unsold, .will 
be lowered to the following Prizes .. the good Sherries to 
18/. per But ; the Feccia to 24^. per C. 

aiirib. 1812 J. Smyth Praci. Customs (1821) 33 Fcchia 
A.shes are the ashes of tlie grape-vine, 

Fecht, He. var. of Fight. 

Fecial, var. of P'etial. 

Fecifork (frsif^ik), Entom. [f. 'L.facz- (see 
FiBCEs) + h'oBK.] (See quot) 

1826 Kirby & Spence IV. ^^$2 Eec(/brk{Fa!cifurca\ 

the anal fork on which the larvae of C'assida, etc., carry their 
faeces. 

Feck^ (fek). Sc. and north, dial. Also 5-6 
fek, 6 fecc, feet. [app. aphetic f. Effect 
1 1. » Effect 2 b. The purport, drift, tenor, or 
substance (of a statement, intention, etc.). Some- 
time.s coupled with form. ? Obs. 

With first quot. cf. Chaucer Merck. T. 153 ThefTecte of 
Bis entente. 

ngoo Lancelot This' is the fek of our entent.^ 1S3S 
Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 684 In forme and feet a.s it wes 
Wont to he. ciggo A. Scott in Sibbald Chron. Scot. Poetry 
III. 148 Wald ye foirse the forme, The fassoun, and the fek, 
Ye suld it fynd inorme, 'With bawdry yow to blek. 1600 
Heywocd 1 Edw. I K, IV. iv, So the feck .. of all your long 
purgation, ds no more, .but the King wants money. 

2. [Cf. Effect i b.] Efficacy, efficiency, value; 
hence, vigour, energy. 

*535 Stewart Cw/f. .*^coi. II. 617 Qiihilk semis weill to be 
Of lytill fecc or 3it auctoritie. 1^7 Montgomerie Cherrie 
^ Slae 631 Thay ar maire fascluous nor of feck. 1789 Burns 
Elegy on 17S8, 22 Eighty-eight • • gied you . . E’en mqnie a 
plack, and monie a peck, Ye ken your.sels, for little feck. 
2811 W11.LAN PP. Plding Gloss., Peck, might, activity, zeal, 
abundance. 1823 Gavt R. Gilkaize \ll. i 6 g Your laddie 
there’s owre young to be o’ ony fek in the way o’ war. 

3 . Amount, quantity. 7710 {mosf fack : the bulk, 
gireatest part, ‘practically the whole’. 

The corresponding sense of Effect jA was not recognized 
in its proper place in this Dictionary, but an example of it 
prob. occurs in Chaucer /V. Tale 153 ‘ My purchas es theffect 
of al my rente which may be rendered ‘ My gains are the 
feck of all my income 

<:i47o Henry Wallace ym. 700 Swa sail we fend the fek 
of this regioun. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot, II 526 The 
Isordis. Tor the most fect( Amang thame self held Donewald 
suspect. <^iE ,i774 Fergusson Poet. W’ks. (1845) 

^5 Great feck gae hirplin hanie like fools, The cripple lead 
the blind. 1794 Burn.s Carle of Kellyhurn Braes 53, I hae 
been a devil the feck o’ my life. 1822 W. J. Napier Praci. 
Store-Farm. 266 * I hope you have lost none.‘ * No monj;' 
‘What feck, think ye?’ 1824 Scott Redgauntlef xxiii, 
^Naething will be .said. .for. .the feck of three hours.' 1876 
Whitby Gloss. s.v.,‘Hedidt'fecko’ t' wark.’ Ibid., ‘There’s 
a rare feck on’t,’ 1887 Stevenson Merry Men 139 ‘ He had 
a feck o’ books wl’ him — mair than had ever been seen before 
in a' that presbytery. 

t Feci:^. Obs. Also faok. [var. of Fatk 
O ne of the stomachs of ruminants ; ? the, omasum 
ormanyplies. 

j:7ox Grew CosmoL Sacra 1. v. 29 Three Stomachs: 


the Panch, the Read and the Fedk. *736 Pegge Kenikisms 
(E. D. S.), Pack of a bullock ; thatstoinach that receives the : 
herbage finst, and from whence it is resumed into the mouth 
to be chew’d. iB&j m Kekt Gloss. 

Fec&et (fe''ket),. Sc. An under waistcoat. 

179s Burns Mitchell iv, [Death] gat me by the i 

fecket. And sair me sheuk, 1810 Ainslie Tam o tke Balloch 
in Pilgr. Land. Burns •zey. Wi a fecket sae fu', an’ a stocking 
■sae stent. xZ^t Glasgcnti Past ^ Present '^hL\\xi€i& 
and feck ets will festoorl all the windows.' 

Feckfill (fe'kful), a.. Also 7 .fectfuL [f. FeckA 
+ -FUL.J Efficient, vigorous, powerful;. 

X596 Dalrvmple tr. Leslies Hist. (1885) loS Gif he ' 
be feckful, add bane grace to cbirect maneris in wicked 
persone.s. 1606 tr. Rollock’s Led. 2 Tkess. iv. ii. 49 Wher 
lx>ldnes in preaching the Gospeil is, there is effectualne.s in 
it, & the mail who Bes this boldnes, i.s a fectfull man. 1678 
R. MacWard Let. xn Scots Worthies. (1826] 429 He wms 
the ' most faithful, feckfnl compassionate and indefatigable 
elder. 1721 Ramsay To Will. Starrat Feckfu folks can 
front the bauldest wind. 1722 W. Hamilton Eife Wallace 
HI 28 Great room he made ..Till luony a feckful Chiel that 
Day was .slain. i8ii Willan W. Riding Gloss., Feckful, 
strong and brawny. 

Pleuce S'e'cicfa.lly (2^. 

1723 M'Ward Coni endings i-S'i That great man of God, 
who hath so faithfully, so fectfully, and so zealously served 
his Generation. 

Feckins: see Pegs. 

Feckless (fe-kles), a. Also 7 feetless. • Ori- 
ginally Sc. and north, dial., but now not infrequent 
in literary use. [f. as prec; -f -less.] Of things : 

I ileff active, feeble, futile, valueless. Of persons, 
their actions and attributes : Destitute of vigour, 
energy, or capacity ; weak, helpless. 

*599 Jas. I BatriA. Onaaov (1682) 33 A fecklesse arrogant 
conceit of their greatnes and power, a 1605 Montgomerie 
Senn. xix, 4 Their feckles flyting is not worth a fiie. 1619 
Z. Boyd Last Batiell {xtzq) 242 My Faith is both faint and 
fectlesse. 1632 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 91 Let others 
take their silly, feckles.s heaven in this Ufe,^ ^^1774 Fer- 
GussoN Ilalloivfair Poet. Wks. 11,845) *5 Wi* -that he gat 
anither .straik, . That gart his fcckle.ss body ache. 1823 Car- 
lyle Early Lett. 11. 252, I am so feckless at present that 
I have never yet had the heart to commence it. 1855 
Mrs. Gas KELL North <§■ Y. xxxvii, I’m a poor black feckless 
sheep — childer may clem for aught I can do. 1869 Trol- 
lope He Knew vh. (^1878) 41 They’re feckless, idle young 
ladies. 

Hence Fe'cklessly tnAi., in a feckless manner; 
Fe'cklessness, the state of being feckless ; want of 
energy, feebleness. 

1862 T. A. Trollope Marietta XL iv. 71 1.amely, feckle.ssly, 
incapably, Rutherford Lett. (1862) I, 362 Love over- 
looketh blackness and fecklessness. tBg^AthemeiLm zi Jzn. 
82/3 Great general fecklessness and want of resource in not 
trying to save the ship after she took the ground. 

Feckly (fe*kli), adv. Sc. and north, dial. [f. 
as prec. -P -LY ^.] 
f 1 . Effectually, indeed. Obs. 

cx68o [F. Sempii.lJ Banishm. Poverty in Watson Collect. 
I. 14 Her. .kindness which 1 fectlie fand, Most ready still 
for my behoof. 

2 . For the most part, mostly; almost. Also 
maistfeekly. 

a 1774 F KRGU.ssoN Poet. Wks. (1845), Auld age maist feckly 
glowei-s right dour Upon the ailings o’ the poor. 1786 Burns 
Inventory 29 Wheel carriages 1 hae but few, Three carts, 
and twa are feckly new. 1846 Ball. ^ Songs Ayrshire Ser. 
L 112 Tho’ she's feckly twice my age I lo’e her best o’ ony. 
1891 H. Halliburton Ochil Idylls go Nae doot its feckly 
wrartg to lee. 

Feck(s : see Fegs. 

Fecky, see Fikie, 

tFect, Obs. rare. Aphet. var. of Infect. 

, XS41 R. Copland Guydotls Quest. Chirurg. Qijb, Yf the 
father were fecte, x$s^Br-C^.Wmvi)s. tv. Alexis^ Seer. 43 a, 
A very good reruedie..to drive it away after he is fected 
with it. 

t Fe'Ctually, adv. Obe. Aphetic variant of 

Effectually. 

c 1483 Digby Myst. (1882) iii. 643, 1 telle J>e fectually I have 
thynges to seyn to t?e. 

Feculence (fe-kwH&s). Also 8 feculance. 
[a. F. ad. 1 ^. faculentia, f. faculentusi 
see Feculent.] 

1 . The quality or state of heing feculent ; foul- 
: nes^ In quot. 

I i860 Sat. Rev. 7 Apr, 433/2 The fulness, as well ,as the 
feculence, of the mercantile body. 

2 . camr. Feculent matter; dregs, lees, dross, 

scum. Also (now chiefly) in stronger sense, filth. 
lit, and ftg. ‘ . 

<* 1648 Digby (1617) 97 It is not amiss that 

some feculence lie thick upon the Ale. 1662 R. Mathew 
Uni. Akh. % 24, 17 How forcibly Nature will throwput ffie 
feculence. xyoS J. Philips Cyder 60 Contriv d To 

draw th* earth's purest spirit, and resist Its feculence. X742 
Young Nt. Tk: ii. 589 All feculence of falsehood long thrown 
down. 1794 Sullivan V, 365 Slaves of dnlness 

and ignorance, who drudge in feculance. 1802-3 tr. Pallas^ 
I'rav. 86 Calcareous constituents, which maybe 

ea.sily recognized in the feculence dr.fqam of the sqa, 1854 
Badham Halmti. X16 Eel . . often taste’ of the Weeds and 
feculence where they dwell. xSgs Faraday iii' B. Jones 
Life (1870)' I L 363 Near the bridges the feculence rolled up 
in clbudsi. ■ 

'b. >=FiECE8 2. ' " ■■ " ’ “ , ■ 

Eng. Malady it: vii. | 3 The PeriStaltiqk 
f Motion, so nece^ary . . [tdj the' Expulsion of the Feculence. 


' 't' Fe'CllleU'Cy. Obs- Also 7 feculancy, fosett- 
lency. Ifaii faculentia : see pfec. and -enoy.J 
...s= Feculence j. v, 

x6si Biggs New t>isp. p 85 Mortality, feculency, and 
turbulency, 1671 J,. Webster Metallogr. vui, 122 Nothing 
of impure siilphureou.s feculency. X679 J. Goodman Penit. 
Pardoned 111. v. (i/is) 347 Spiritual Bodies . . raised and 
sublimed from this drossy feculency. 

2 ., = F ECULENGE 2 , ; lit. and In ft. Impurities. 

X607 T0PSELL Serpents (1653) 811, 1 cold never as yet finde 
...drossy matter, or other feculency. 2635-87 H. More A pp. 
Andid. (171.2) 2x5 The feculency of urine, that sinks to the 
bottom of the glass. x68o Boyle Scept . Chem . vi. 418 That 
crust or dry feculancy . .tcalled Tartar. ,1772 Jackson in 
Phil. T’Mz/a. LX III. 6 The reciprocal attraction of the 
particles of isinglass and the feculeneies of the beer. xSss* 
Burrowes 287/x The liquor sometimes thickens too 

fast to permit the feculeneies to rise in the scum. 
FeCTdent (fe-kiaHent), Also 6 feactileiit, 
7- 9 fsBotilerLt. [a. Yj.ficttlmt.i ad. lL. fae€uleniusj,^ 
:■ see F.fflCES and -ULENT.] : 

1 . Containing or of the nature of feeces or dregs; 
abounding ' with sediment or impurities ; thick, 
turbid. . Now usually with stronger sense: Laden 
or polluted with filth ; foul, fetid. 

1471 Ripley Co^np.Alch. in: in Ashin. (1652) 140 Feculent 
feces. 1578 Banister Hist. Man v. Si The gros.se and 
feaculent part of blood. 2607 Topskll AVr/w/jr (1608! 71 
Any Je'culent or dreggy refuse. i636 Goad Celest. Bodies 
in. iii. 445 A misty Air, Fog and Faeculent. <*1703 Buh- 
KItt On N. T, Rev. xxii. x A river, not of muddy or feculent 
water, but clear a.s crystal. 1777 Howard iV/.swjEAw^. (1780) 

8 Air which has performed its office in the lungs, is feculent 
and noxious. 1804 Pled. Jrnl. XII. 469 The evacuation 
of feculent matter. 

fig. 1653 Evelyn Plem. (1857) 300 Such feculent stuff. 

1660 Waterhouse A rms ^ Arm. 200 Heralds, .distinguish- 
able from the feculent plebs . . by their gay Coats, a 27^ 
North Exam. 11. v, § 93 1x740) 373 Eveiy Word here ls 
feculent and stinks. x866 Loud. Rev. 4 Aug. 130/ 1 The most 
feculent corruptions of modern civilization. 

F 2 ; Covered with fseces ; filthy. Obs. 

XS90 Spenser F. Q. h. vii. 6x Both his handes most filthy 
feculent. 

Feculite (feki/ndt). Chem. [f. FjECULa + 
-ITK.] (See quot.) 

1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., FecuUte, a term given to pulverulent 
vegetable substances . . which are soluble in hot water,_ and 
when treated with nitric acid yield oxalic and malic acids. 
Fecund (fe*ki?nd, frki?.id), a. Forms ; 5-7 
fecond, 5 fecotinde, 7 foecimd, 6- fecimd, 
[a. P\ fecond, ad. L. facundtis fruitful. Int the 
16th c. the spelling was refashioned after Lat.] 

1 . Of animals, the earth, etc. : Capable of pro- 
ducing offspring or vegetable growth abundantly ; 
prolific, fertile. In lit. sense somewhat arch. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. i. 77 Make a dyche, and yf the 
moolde abounde And wol not in agayne, it is fecounde, 
ibid. I. 985 That wol make all fecundare pi\ every side. 
1537 tr. Latimer's znd Serm. bef. Convocation j. 42 He was 
so tecund a father, and had gotten so many children. 1672 
Grew Anat. Plants i, iv. App. 11682) 33 Thorns, from the 
outer and less fecund Part. 1676 Phil. 7 'rans. IL 594 
Animals fecond enough. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 489 
The most Benign and Fecund Begetter of all thing.?, 1721 
Bradley Wks. Nature 30 The Nourishment and Growth of 
the Embrio Seed after its Gerine is made fecund. 


b. trajtsf. and fig;. 

CX400 Test. Love 111.(1560) 294/2 Al ^murworkes be clqied 
fecond. 1793 y. AN iiXXKX\S .Authentic Mem. Warren 
Ilastbigs Si 'Ihe most considerable, .of Mr. Burke’s poli- 
tical apophthegms seem to quit their fecund parent . .when 
they are matured. 2849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps vi. § 4. x66 
Tins i.s. .fecund of other fault and misfortune. xZ^FrasePs 
Mag. XLIX. 19 The printing presses of Paris.. so prolific 
and fecund in all kind of fruit. 1884 Yrtif. Rev. 24 June 784/2 
The most brilliant and fecund era in the history of music. 

2 . Froduciug fertility, fertilizing. Cf. Feoun- 


XJAX It *>• ' ; 

1686 Goad Celest. Bodies n. x. 289 We are troubled with 
Aquatique Signs, as if our Aspect Was most Foecund. 2S27 
J F- Cooper Prairie II. xv. 28 Which yielded, in return 
for the fecund gift, a scanty growth of grass. 

Hence Fe-cnadnes», the state of being fecund. 

2727 in Bailey voL II. 

Fecundate (fe*k;^nd<?it, frk^dij’t), 7 f. [f. I... 
fecunddt- ppl. stem of faamdm'e, f. fecundus 
fruitful.] tram. To render fruitful or productive. 

«i63t Donne .S'ezwf* xxxi. 304 He. . actuates and fecundates 
our Soules. 2648 W. Mountague Devout Ess. 11. iv. §4 
(,653) 77 Tbe.se meditations, .may. . fecundate ev’n the best 
mould they fall upon. 1850 N eale M ed. Hymns { 1 867 V 1 10 
Paradise . . is fecundated With the waters irrigated From 
these rills. 2863 yrtil. PracU Med., Surg. Oct., Fresh 
researches may possibly fecundate this ingenious applica- 
tion. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. i. (1873) 
Even the Trouveres . . could , fecundate a great poet like 
Chaucer. .. • 

. absol. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. vn. vii. 352 It may 
be thought that Mandrakes may fecundate since Poppy Iiath 
obtained the Epithite of fruitfull. , 

b. esp. To make the female (individual or organ) 
fruitful by the introduction of the male element ; 


0 impregnate. 

1721 BradleV Whs. Nature 31 Guarded with P^ls or 
jther Membranes ; and yet are fecundated by the Dust of 
Vlale Flowed. 2782-7 R. Watson Ckem. Ess. \. 144 
rhe eastern, practice of fecundating the female palm tree, 
[796 De SEBRA'in Phil. LXXXVI, 503 I he germen 

. .IS probably fecundated' through its receptaculum. 2876 
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FECUB’DATIOM, 

Barwih Cr&ss-fertU, i. 7 Nature lias something more In 
view than that its own proper males should fecundate each 
blossom. 

Hence Fe'cundated ///. «. Pe-ctoidatiiig vM. 

sk We'exmd&tmg a. 

i7o6DE SERSAin FhiL 'Frans, LXXXVI, 502 Which opens 
itsenafterwards to let loose the fecundated seeds. _ 1800 Med, 
jrnl. III. 239 The heart is the first vhible object in the 
punctum saliens of the fecundated egg. 187a Peaslee Ovar. 
Tumours 12 The fecundated ovum increases in size while 
traversing the oviduct. S677 YLkix. Prim, Orig, Plan, iv. 
ii. 300 The Fecundating Principle; iTai Bradley Wks. 
Nature 101 It must necessarily happen that the fecundaUi^ 
Spirit is dissipated. 1813 W. Taylor in 
452 This fecundating force, this power of prompting efforts 
at reproduction is possessed by every writer. 1880 Huxley 
CravjdsA l sg The fecundating material itself is a thickish 
fluid. 1884 S;yd. Soc. Lm., Fecundating corpuscles^ the 
spermatozoa. Fecundating dustf the pollen of plants. ^ 
FecuildatiOH (fe-» ffkwid^^'pn.) , [a. ol action 
Vla ficundare', see prec. and -ATioir.] The pro- 
cess of fecundating ; fertilization, impregnation. 

XS4X R. Copland Guidon's Quest. C/tirurg^ Or that ye 
make fecondacyon. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep,vii, 
vii. 350 A common conceit, that^ Rachel requested th^se 
plants as a medicine of fecundation. 1721 Bradley Wks, 
Nature 3% This Fecundation is done by the help of the 
Wind, which conveys the prolificfc Oust into the lubes of 
the Pestils. 1831 Carpenter Man, Phys, (ed. 2) 486 Every- 
thing indicates that the contact of the Spermatozoon with 
the Ovulum. is the one thing needtul in the act of fecunda- 
tion. 

F^CUUdator (fe‘-» frkjpnd(?bt9i\ [agent-n. f. 
h./ecunddre: see Fecundate. Cf. F.fJcondateur.] 
One who or that which fecundates. 

1883 B. W. Richardson FieUi of Disease irr. i. vii, 789 
There may the filarial disease exist, with the mosquito as the 
fecundator and carrier. 

Fecuadatory (f?k*?’ndat 3 ri), a. [fiFECUNDATE- 
+ -GET.] Of or pertaining to fecundation. 

1839 FrasePs Mag. XX. 208 The heavens, light, and fire, 
or the fecundatory powers of nature. 

*t’ Pecu'adify, Ods. rare. [f. Fecund +• 
-(i)Fy.] = Fecundate. 

*730-6 in Bailey (folio'l. 1763 iVht/. Hist, in Ann. Peg. 
82/2 The eggs are deposited almost immediately after they 
are fecundified. 

Fecundity (f^'»*nditi). [ad. F., femitdiidt-em 
fruitfulness, f. fecundus : see Fecund and -ity. 
Cf. F . ficondite,'\ 

1 . Of female animals ; The faculty of reproduc- 
tion, the capacity for bringing forth young ; pro- 
ductiveness. 

*447 Bokenham Se^miys (■Roxb.)so Whan thou . .hast fecun- 
dyte Than schul they yiftes acceptable be. 1607 Topsell 
Four-/. Beasts (1673) 217 The foecundity of the beast that 
beareth them. 1727 Bradley Fam, Diet. s.v. Bee. H is F ecun- 
dity is such almost throughout the Year, that [etc.]. *775 

Johnson Taa. no Tyr, 7 They multiply with the fecundity 
of their own rattlesnakes. 1856 Grindon Life ix. (1875) 
1X2 The most astonishing examples of fecundity occur 
among fishes and insects. 

2 . Hot. The faculty or power of germinating. 

169X "RfCt Creation iTLji4f) 300 Some seeds that retain their 

Fecundity forty Years. 1^4 Syd. Soc. Lex.^ Fecundity, .in 
Botany, the capacity of a seed for germination, 

3 . Of the earth: The quality of producing 
abundantly; fertility. 

^1420 Pallad. on Husb. i. 57 Ffecunditee thowe see thus 
in this lande, *432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1 . 320 The., 
fecundite or plentuosenes of the soyle, *548 Hall Chron. 
Hen. VII an. 12. 41 a, The Cornyshe men inhabityng the 
least parte of the realme . . and without all fecunditee, com- 
pleyned and grudged greatly. *622 T. Scott Belg. Pismire 
2 The Earth . . prevented thy desires with overflowing 
fecunditie. *718 J. Chamberlayne Relig. Philos, (1730) 1 1 . 
XX. § 7 It [the Earth] has never failed, nor entirely lost its 
Foecundity. *843 Prescott Mexico iv. viu <,1864} 251 The 
marvellous fecundity of the soil. 

4 . Productiveness in general, the faculty or power 
of being fruitful, fertility : a, of material things. 

*555 Eden Deeres 266 It noiyssheth the fecunditie of 
thynges generate. *66a J. Davies tr. Mandelslds Trav. 
*37 This fecundity lasts all night, till the returne of the 
Sunne makes both the flowers and leaves drop off. 172* 
Bradley Wks. NaUire xoa That Fecundity, which, .antlent 
Physicians . , attributed to a Sympathy, or Love among 
Trees. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (179^ 
I. 573 It IS not the heat of the Tropics which gives to this 
tree a fecundity so constant, and so varied. 1836 Mac- 
GiLLiVRAY tr. Humboldt's Trav. xiv. 181 A few drops of a 
vegetable fluid impress us with an idea of the. .fecundity of 
nature, *855 Milman Lai. Chr. (1864) II, iti. vi. 93 The 
monks .seemed to multiply with greater fecundity than the 
population of the most flourishing cities, 
b, of immaterial things. 

*621 Donne Senn. xliii. 427 The Fecundity of the words, 
*69* Ray Creation (1714) r8 A demonstrative Proof of the. . 
feccundity of His Wisdom and^ Power.^ *7^ Bf.ntham 
Princ, Legist, xiL § 17 The mischief- .is. .in point of fecun- 
dity pregnant to a degree that baffles calculation. 1824 W. 
Irving T. Trav. II. 54 The extreme fecundity of the press. 
*842 H. Rogers Ess.^ I. i. to That fecundity of fancy, which 
can adorn whatever it touches. 

5 . The capacity for making fruitful or productive, 
fertilizing power, 

*642 H. More Immortal, of Souls in. iii. 169 The fixed 
sunne . . through his fecundity Peoples the world. s68o 
Morden Geog. Red, ( 1665) 443 The River Nilus is famous 
for its Greatness and Fcecundity. *860 Pusey Mm. Proplt. 
*44 The ancients thought that the waters of the Nile must 
have some power of fecundity. 1868 Peard Water-Farm. 
xii, 120 The fecundity of ‘ the springs V 


Feco-Uefiz© (fe*-, frki^ndaiz;, v. [f. Fecund 4- 
-izE.] —Fecundate. 

1828 Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XXIV. 652 It fecundizes 
the imagination with poetic forms. 
tF©CU*li.dous, Obs. Also jr fecundious. 
[f. as prec. + -(I)ous.] -Fecund. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks, t . 103 The .. fecundlous 
fat of the Goose's Axungia. 1737 M. Green Spleen 408 
The press from her fecundous womb Brought forth the arts 
of Greece and Rome. 

Fed (fed), sb. U.S. [Short for federalist^ « 
Federalist sh. 2, 

1807 W. Irving Life Lett. (1864) I. xii. 187 , 1 had three 
or four good Feds sprawling around me on the floor. 

+ Fed, fede, <*• and sb. Obs. Also fedd, feid, 
pi. fede, -es, -is. [app. repr. OE. ^gefkged (weak 
decl. *gefkida^ -e), pa. o( gefigan (early ME. 

i/seienf iveien to set at variance; see I-eay v.), 
f. gefd : see Foe.] 

A. adj. At variance, hostile. 

c *250 'To Fortune vx Old Eng. Misc. 86 Wyjr freemen |>u 
art ferly feid. a 1300 Cursor M. 8535 {Cott.} Cartage . . to 
rome was euer fede. 

B. sb. An enemy ; spec, the fiend, devil. 

a *300 Cursor M. 7935 (Cott.) * }>at man,' he said, ‘ es godds 
fed.’ Ibid. 12948 (Gott.) J>an said ]?e lauerd to )>e fede ‘ Man 
mai noght Hue allane wid brede’. Ibid. 23746 fCott.) Again 
vr fedes thrin to strijf, vr flexs, bis werld, and Jre warlau. 
Fed, obs. lorm of Feud enmity. 

Fed (fed),///, tr. [Fa. pple. of Feed??.] In 
various senses ‘of the vb. a. Supplied with food; 
hence, nourished ; lit, and fig. Chiefly with adv. 
prefixed, as highly y well fed ; also in comb, with 
prefixed sb., as in hacon~y bounty- ^ grass-y rtmip-^ 
stall fedy etc. (see the sts.). fb. = Fatted {obsl). 

a. *483 Catk. Angl. 124/2 Fedd, pastusy cibatus. *579 
Fulke Heskins* Pari. 389 One of the feeid and fed seruants 
of y Pope. *601 Shaks. All's Well ii. ii. 3, I will shew 
my selfe highly fed. Ibid. n. iv. 39 A good knaue ifaith. 
and well fed, 162* Lady M. Wroth Urattia 378 His fed 
imagination . . is so soone made to sterue againe.^ 1887 
Rusicin Prmterita II. 235 A clear dashing stream, not ice feci, 
but mere fountain and rainfall. *892 R. Kipling Barrack-r, 
Ballads ed. 2) 140 To the cod and the corpse-fed conger-eel. 

b. *535 Coverdale Luke xv. 27 Thy father hath slayne 
a fed calie because he hath receaued him safe and sounde. 
*549 Compl. Scot. vi. 39 The fox follouit the fed geise. 
a 1623 W. Pemble Worthy Rec. Lords Supper (1628) 6* 
The mood of bullocks, and fat of fed beasts. 

Pedam, obs. form of Feydom. 
t Fe'darie. Obs. Also feedarie, federarie. 
[var. of feodary Feudart, q.v. ; but used by 
Shaks. in sense due to erroneous association with 
L./o’t/rrj; see Federal. 

The form federarUy which would be a correctly formed 
derivative of foeduSy but occurs only in a single passage of 
the First Folio, is perhaps a misprint or a scholarly correc- 
tion, as the usual form fedarie suits the metre better. The 
Second Folio and most subsequent edd. read feodariey -yy 
in all the passage.s.] 

A confederate, accomplice. 

1603 Shaks. Meas.forM. 11, iv. 122 Else let my brother 
die. If not a fedarie but onely he Owe, and succeed thy 
weaknesse. x6i* — Cymb. lu. ii. 2X Art thou a Foedarie 
for this Act ? x6i* — Wint. T. it. i. 90 Shee’s a Traytor, 
and Camillo is A Federarie with her. 

H Feddan (fed^ 'n). Also fedan. [Arab. Ji 
faddn, fadddn a yoke of oxen; an acre.] An 
Egyptian measure of land, a little more than an 
English acre in extent. 

ax8vj Burckhardt Arable Proz'. (1830) 134 A piece of 
ground comprising seventeen feddans. 1877 SI’Coan Egypt 
as ii is ix, *83 The small proprietors who own from fifty to 
several hundred feddans. iMa Standard 13 Oct. 5/4 Two 
hundred thousand fedans or acres of land. 

t Fe*ddle, sh. Obs. In 5 fedill, 7 fedle. [perh. 
repr, (with some change of sense) OF.fcdels fatted 
bird, f. fidan to Feed.] One who is made much 
of ; a pet, favourite. Also atlHb. 

[(7 800 Corpus Gloss. A efy AUiUoy foedUs. c 1000 Suppl. 
JSlfric's Foc.ixi Wr.-Wulcker igo A Itilis, fedels.J a 1400-50 
par fand b^^i bridis,.of febir fresch as any fame, as ere bir 
fedill dowfis, bat [etc.]. *6i*Cotgr., Bedaudy a fedle, minion, 
fauourite. Ibid.y Cochemner. .make^a fedle of. a 1693 ITrqu- 
HART Rabelais ill. xviiL 146 It will be niy dainty Fedle- 
darling. 

t Fe-daie, t'. Ohs. rare. [f. prec- sb.] (See 
qtiot) 

x6ix CoTGR., Cadeler, to cocker, pamper, fedle, cherish, 
make much of. Ibid.y Mignotery to dandle, feddle. 

Hence f Fe*ddled ppl. a. f Pe ddling vhl. sh. 

x6i* CoTGR,, Cadeliy -eCy cockered, pampered, fedled, 
cherished. / bid.y Mignoiisey a dandling, fedlmg, cockering. 

Feddom, obs. form of Fathom. 

Fede, var. of Fade and Feud jAI, enmity. 
Feder, obs. form of Father, Feather, 
Federacy (fe'derasi), [f. late L. foederdtus 
Federate ppl. after Coneederaoy ; see -acy.] 

1 . The state of being joined by a treaty; an 
instance of this, an alliance, 

i647_ Ward Simp. Cobler 32 Forreigne federacies. 1692- 
1732 in Coles. 1855 Singleton Virfil II. 240 Dardania’s 
chosen chiefs Have come entreating fed'racy of arms. 

2. A body of federated states; « Confederacy 3, 
X803 Edin, Rev. I. 354 To render Europe a united whole 

with in itself .. a great federacy. *862 Brougham Brit. Const, iv. 
58 The central government iaa F ederacy is of necessity feeble. 


Federal ;'fe*deral), a. and sb. Also 7-8 fcederal. 
fa, F. federal, f. L. type feeder dl-isy f. feeder-, 
foedus covenant (:-pre-Lat. '^bhoidlm-') cognate 
withyf^w Faith.] K. adj. 

1 . fa. gen. Of or pertaining to a covenant, 
compact, or treaty, Obs, 

*66o Stillingfl. Iren. 1. iv. (1662) 91 The sprinkling of 
the blood which was the main thing intended here as a 
fbederal rite, 170X Grew Cosm. Sacra ni. iv. 1x3 The 
Romans compell'd them .. contrary to all Fcederal Right 
and Justice, .to part with Sardinia. 1789 G. ’'Hvixx^Selborne 
(1853) 336 Not so the sage: inspired with pious awe He 
hails the federal arch. 1825 T. J efferson A utobiog, Wks. 
1859 I. IS Our connection had been federal only, and was 
now dissolved by the commencement of hostilities. 

b. spec. i Theol.) Pertaining to or based upon the 
Covenant of Works, or Covenant of Grace, Also, 
Constituting or expressing a covenant entered into 
by an individual with God. See Covenant sb. 8. 
Federal theology : the system based on the doctrine of 
covenants made by God with Adam as representing man- 
kind, and with Christ as repre.senting the Church, Federal 
head covenant-head (Covenant A 10 b), applied to Adam 
and Christ. 

*645 UssHER Body Div. ('1647) 418 There is a foederall 
sanctity, or externali and visible hohnesse at least in children 
of believing parents. 1649 J er. Taylor Gt. Exenip. n. yiii. 
71 Our restitution and accesse to the first foederall condition. 
1673 True Worsh. God 30 The Sacrament of Christs Body 
and Blood . . being a Ftederal Banquet. 1737 Waterland 
Eucharist 424 The Service of the Holy Communion carries 
in it something of a federal Nature, is a kind of covenanting 
or stipulating Act a 1800 Cowper On M ilton's P.L, Wks. 
1837 XV, 339 Christ becomes the fcederal head of his church, 
1878 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 9) VI. 91 As one of the leading ex- 
ponents of ‘federal' theology, he [Cocceius] spiritualized 
the Hebrew Scriptures to such an extent that [etc.]. 

2 . Of or pertaining to, or of the nature of, that 
form of government in which two or more states 
constitute a political unity while remaining more 
or less independent with regard to their internai 
affairs. 

This sense arises from the contextual meaning of phrases 
like federal union, in which the adj. was originally used in 
sense i a. 

[X707 Seton Sp. in Sc. Parlt. in Pari. Hist. VI. App. 142 
Sweden and Denmark were united by a fcederal compact 
under one monarch.] 1777 Robertson Hist. Amer, {t'^8^ 
II. 197 The celebrated league, that united the Five Nations 
in Canada into a federal republic. 1787 J, Barlow Oration 
4 July 8 The establishment of a permanent fcederal system. 
1832 Lewis Use Ab. Pol. Terms x. 88 A federal govern- 
ment is when an union is formed between several States. 
1837 Calhoun Wks. III. 166 The party who believed that 
thiswasa Federal Repuldic. *851 Ht.Martineau 
( 1877) III. V. xii. 440 The scheme of constituting a federal 
union of the British North American provinces. 1874 Stubbs 
Const. Hist. (1875I I. ii. 26 There was not. .any federal bond 
among the several tribes. 

b. Of or pertaining to the political unity so con- 
stituted, as distinguished from the separate states 
composing it. 

I3r89 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. sy6 They have passed 
a bill rendering every person holding any federal oflice in- 
capable of holding at the same time any State office, *796 
Washington Let. Writings 1892 XII I. 342 One or other of 
the proprietors in the Federal City. 1844THIRLWALL Greece 
VIll. Ixi. 83 The federal sovereignty resided in the general 
assembly. 1876 Mathews Coinage xxt. 158 It was not until 
several years after the declaration of Independence (1776) 
that a Federal coinage was issued. 189X Speaker xt July 
36/x Into both federal and cantonal legislation the Refe- 
rendum has been introduced, 

3 . (f.S. Hist. a. Favouring the establishment of 
a strong federal, i.e. cential government. 

*788 Land. Mag. 21 [The people of Massachusetts] for- 
ward in promoting the fcederal interest. *789 T. Jeffer- 
son Writ* 1x859) II. 576 Everywhere the elections are 
federal. *796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 587 Marylanders., 
are in general very federal. *839 Calhoun Wks. 111 . 39* 
He [Hamilton] is the .. impersonation of the national or 
Federal School.. as Jefferson is of the State Rights Re- 
publican School. x888 Bryce Amer. Commzv. It. in. liii. 
332 The disappearance of the Federal party between 18x5 
and 1820 left the Republicans masters of the field. 

b. In the American Civil War of 1861-65; 
or pertaining to the Northern or Union party, or 
its supporters, troops, etc. 

x86i O. W, Holmes Pages fr. Old Vol. Life (1891) a 
A sad disaster to the Federal army. *863 Dicey Federal 
^A_II. 241 The stories of the barbarities and cruelties 
inflicted by the Confederates on Federal prisoners. *878 
N. Amer. Rev. CXXVI, 258 A loud Federal cheer was 
heard, proving Jackson to be hard pressed. 

4 . United in a league, allied, confederated, rare. 

xftSp T. B. Rose tr. Virgil's AS mid 10$ No fleet of mine 

was federal ’gainst Troy. 

B. sb. Chiefly //. One on the side of the Union 
in the American Civil War of 1S61-65; esp. a 
soldier in the Northern army. 

x8^ A, H. Stephens Hist. War heiw. Sta*es II* xxiii. 
582 Two grand campaigns were now again clearly developed 
by^ the Federals. *^x Sir S. Northcote Life. Lett. 4- 
Diaries II, 38 Timidly putting in a plea lor a few 
flowers to two or three graves of Federals also. 

Federalism I fe*derHiz’m). \2fi.F .fidcralisme, 
f. federal: see Federal and -ism] The federal 
principle or system of political organization (see 
Federal a. 2 a) ; advocacy of this principle. In 
U.S. Hist, the principles of the Federal party : see 
Federal 3 a. 
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1793 Buhke Policy of Allies Wks. VII. 133 We see every 
man that the jacobins chuse to apprehend, .conveyed to 
prison, .whether he is suspected of royalism^ or federalism, 
m^erantism, democracy royal, or [eic.]. 2804 Southey in 

Ann. Rev. II. 207 Federalism would have been too loose 
a tie. 1843 Whittier De^nocr. ^ Slavery Prose Wks. 1889 
III, 1 12 State after state revolted from the ranks of 
federalism. 1844 Sir J, Graham in Croker Papers (1884) 
III, xxiii. 20 In Ireland .. Federalism .. with growing dis- 
content, is gaining ground. 1876 H. C. Lodge in N. A 7ner. 
Re7>. CXXIII. 116 The chapter on ‘The Treasury and 
Federalism’. 

Federalist (federalist), sk [ad. .fidiraliste : 
see and -ist ] 

1 . One who advocates or supports federalism or 
federal union. 

1792 Explan. New Terms in A nn. Reg. p. xv. Federalists, 
or friends to a federal union ; such as that . . among the 
United States of America. 1794 Burke Pref Brissoi's 
ARdr.'Wks. VII. 318 The Girondin faction on this account 
received also the name of federalists. 1851 Gallenga 
Ilaly II. xii. 436 The federalists in Switzerland have only 
yesterday baffled both litose evil powers. 1863 Fawcett 
Pol. Econ. n. x. (1876) 275 The federalists say that if all the 
productive societies are in direct connection with the Central 
Wholesale Society a [etc.]. 

2 . U.S. Hist. A member or supporter of the 
Federal party. See Fedebal a. 3. 

1787 Madison in Federalist No. 10 Cherishing the spirit 
and supporting the character of Federalists. 1837 Hr. 
Martineau Soc. Amer. II 30 The federalists are the great 
patrons of commerce. 1888 Bryce Amer. Commw.\\. in. 
liii. 325 The advocates of a central national authority had 
begun to receive the name of Federalists. 

3 . attrib. 

1801 W. Dupr& Neolog. Fr. Did. 117 Federalist motions 
and intrigues. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. A mer. III. 289 The 
federalist merchants and lawyers consider the clergy so 
little fit for common affairs as to call them a set of people 
between men and women. 1876 N. Amer. Rev. July 130 
The Federalist party was a very remarkable political organ- 
ization. 

Hence Federalrstic a., inclined to federalism, 
1862 Parthenon 26 July 398 Before 1848, Italy was more 
‘federalistic’ than unitarist 

Federalization (.fe^derabiz^^'Jan). [f. next + 
-ATION.] The action of federalizing or the state 
of being federalized. 

1864 in Worcester (citing Stiles). 1885 Pall Mall G. 
39 June 12/2 This advantage they will gain by the federal- 
ization of the fleet. 1890 Spectator a Aug.^ Obviously the 
people of San Salvador do not desire federalisation. 

Federalize (fe*ddraloiz), v, [f. Federal a. + 
-IZB.] a. trans. To make federal, unite in federal 
union, b. To decentralize ; to take from the 
central authority and hand over to federal bodies 
in the state, or to federal states in a union. 

j8ox W. DuPRfe Neolog. Fr. Did. 1x6 F^dSraliser, to 
federalize ; to form confederacies, or factions, as that of the 
Brissotines, or Girondistes. *847 Craig, Federalize^ to 
unite in compact, as different states; to confederate for 
political purposes, Pall Mall G. 29 June 12/1 Advice 
which may be condensed into one short sentence — Federalize 
the fleet. X885 Manch. Exam. 6 July 5/2 We are a.sked to 
federalise our institutions. *889 Times 30 Oct. 8.2 He was 
not likely to suppose that we could federalize a part of a 
realm. 

Hence Fe'deralisjed, Fe*deralizing ppl. adjs. ^ 
*384 Pall Mall G. 4 Apr. 11/2 He established in Australia 
300 federalized branche.s of the National League. 1889 
spectator 9 Nov. 627/2 The federalising revolution even 
Mr, Morley himself ridicules. 

Federally’ (fe'derali), adv. [f. Federal a. + 
-LY^.] In a federal manner, a. TheoL On the 
basis or faith of a covenant, b. After the manner 
of a federation. 

in Scobell Ads Ord. i. (1658) 83 They are 
Christians and foederally holy before Baptism, x6gz Burnet 
P/ist. Care viii. 94 A share in all which is there Federally 
offered to us. <*1703 Bukkitt On N, T. Matt, xxii. 33 
Their souls are yet alive, fcedrally alive unto God. 1843 
T. Martineau Ckr. Life (1867) 142 A company of nations, 
federally hound of God. 

t Federalness (fe*deralnes). Ohs. rare. [f. as 
prec.+-ifESS,] The state of being federal ; federal 
character. 2727 in Bailey vol. II. 

Federarie : see Fedarib, Ohs. 

Federate (fe*der/t), a. and sh. [ad, 'L.foederdt- 
us^ pa. pple. of fmderarex see next.] 

A. adj. Federated, confederate, allied, in league, 
17x0 SHAFTESB..4nrs5’, to Anthor w. § 2. 83 Those compos’d 

of federate Tribe.s, or mix’t Colonys. 2766 Warburton 
liance betw. Church «5* State ii. iii. {ed. 4) 294 In a federate 
Alliance, the two Societies still subsist intire. 1808 G. 
Edwards Pract. Plan i. 3 The possibility of the maritime 
Superiority of France, and her federate powers. 1855 
Singleton VHrgilW. 427 [Me,] who have followed Trojans’ 
fed’rate arms. 2885 Pall Mall G. 28 Oct. 2/1 There may 
, .be the greatest inequality between the federate States. 

B. sb. 1 , One of the parties to a covenant. 

2671 PxjCTES. Fount. Ltfeiii. 6 Redemption. . differs from 

the Covenant of Grace , .m regard of the Federates. 

2 . French Used as a translation of Fr. 

fSdere. a. A member of one of the armed associa- 
tions formed during the first French Revolution, 
or during the Hundred Bays in 3 8i 5, or a member 
of the Commune in 1871. b, A deputy to the 
F6te of the Federation, July 14, 1790. 

179a Hist, in Ann. Reg. 49 They invited armed federates, 
as they were called, in July 2791, to Paris. 2837 Carlyle 


Fr. Rev. n. 1, xi, From all points of the compass. Federates 
aie arriving. 1871 Echo 12 Apr. 3 It seems to me that the 
Government of Versailles has all along taken a wrong esti- 
mate of the federates of the Commune. 

Federate (fe'der^-t', v. [f. L. feederat- ppl. 
stem of foederare^ i. feeder-^ foedus ; see Federal.] 
a. inir. To enter into a league for a common 
object, b. trans. To band together as a league ; 
to organize on a federal basis. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11.^ i . viii, Thus, at Lyons . . we 
behold as many as fifty, or., sixty thousand, met to federate. 
1884 Pall Mall G. 22 Nov. 1/3 We shall he compelled to 
grant Home Rule, and Home Rule will drive us irresistibly 
to federate the empire. 2884 J. Douglas in 29//^ Cent. 
Dec. 854 A strong recommendation to federate, which came 
from a Royal Commission . . at Melbourne. 1885 Lowe 
Bismarck II. 162 Did the Chancellor himself, too, dream of 
federating the Continent against England ’? 

Hence Pe derated///, a. ; Pe'derating ppl. a. 
1814 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. XII. 43 To hold them 
as dependent or federated states rather than as colonies. 
1883 W. Westgarth in Pail Mall G. 22 Oct. 2/1 Although 
annexation is refused to Queensland, to a federated Austral- 
asia it would he allowed. 2885 Ibid, xo Jan. 3/2 The 
mutual consent of the fedenating communities. 

Federation (feder^^Jsn), [a, F, federation^ 
ad. feederdiion-em, n. of action f. feederdre : see 
Federate v . and -ation.] 

1 . The action of federating or uniting in a league 
or covenant. Now chiefly spec, the formation of a 
political unity out of a number of separate states, 
provinces, or colonies, so that each retains the 
management of its internal affairs ; a similar pro- 
cess applied to a number of separate societies, etc. 

i72i--i^o Bailey, Federation^ z. Covenanting. 2867 
Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) I. iii. 98 There must have 
been, if not centralization, at any rate something like 
fed ration. 2888 Sir C. G. Duffy in Contemp. Rev. Jan. 
27 If federation of the colonies be partly accomplished. 

b. Federation of the (British) Empire^ Imperial 
Fedej'ation : a proposed readjustment of the rela- 
tions between the various parts of the empire, by 
which the colonies would share with the mother 
country the control and the cost of all measures 
taken for the safety and well-being of the empire 
as a whole. 

2885 Mrq. Lorne {title) i Imperial Federation. 2886 Pall 
Mall G. 16 June ii/i A paper was read by Sir George F. 
Bowen on ‘The Federation of the British Empire’.. He 
adopted Mr. Forster’s definition of. .Imperial Federation— 
viz., such a union of the mother country with her colonies 
a.s would keep the British Empire one State in relation to 
other States, through the agency of an organisation for 
common defence, and a joint foreign policy. 

2 . A society or league formed for joint action or 
mutual support ; now chiefly, a body formed by a 
number of separate states, societies, etc., each re- 
taining control of its own internal affairs. 

Now often in names of political societies and trade-unions, 
as, the Miners’ Federation, the National Liberal Federation, 
the Social Democratic Federation, the Shipping Federation. 

1791 Burke App. Whigs Wks. VI. 126 Is he obliged . . to 
keep any terms with those clubs and federations t 1835 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xix. 325 The Batavian federation. 
1839 Helps Frietids in C. Ser. ii. I. Addr. to Rdr. 5 There 
would be a federation amongst the sensible, .people. 186* 
M. Pattison Ess. (2889) I. 40 All this was in the century 
preceding the formation of the Hanseatic federation. 1863 
H. Kingsley Hillyars 4- Burtons Ixii, The Australian 
Federation . . need not despair of finding a casus belli among 
themselves. 289a Daily News 14 Mar, 5/8 In Durham the 
Federation means the union of the Durham collieries. 

3 . attrib. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. it. tv, ix, Our sublime Federation 
Field is wetted . . with French blood. ^ 2893 Westm. Gaz. 
8 Apr. 5/2 At an evening meeting Shipping Federation cards 
and books, .were burnt. 

Hence Pedera’tionist, an advocate of federation, 
1863 Pall Mall G. 27 Apr. 5 The object of the Federa- 
tionists, 2887 A ikenceum 28 May 703/1 The federationist 
leaves this problem ‘ outside the discussion *. 

Federatist (fe*deratist), [f. Federate v . + 
-1 ST.] = Federationist. 

1884 j[. Douglas in igth Cent . Dec. 853 The Imperial 
Federalists. 

Federati'Ve (fe*der<?i:iv), a. |f. L. feederdt^ 
(see F eder ATE z>.) -i- -ive . Cf. F. fidiratif ^ivel\ 
tl* Of or pertaining to the formation of a cove- 
nant, league, or alliance. Obs. exc. Hist. 

2690 Locke Gozd. n. § 246 This [power] contains the Power 
of. .Leagues and Alliances, .and may be called Federative. 
2790 Burke Fr. Rev. 227 The power to which our constitu- 
tion has exclusively delegated the federative capacity of 
this kingdom, 2874 Green S/und Hist, ix. § 9 (2876) 697 
The Scotch proposals of a iederative rather than a legis- 
lative union were set aside. 

2 . Of or pertaining to a federation ; forming part 
of a federation ; of the nature of a federation. 

278X Gibbon Decl. f F. Ixx. (3828) VIII. 395 A vast. - 
idea of uniting Italy m a ^eat foederative republic. 2825 
T, Jefferson A utobiog. wks. 1859 I. 78 Our first essay, in 
America, to establish a federative government had fallen . . 
very short of its object. 2846 Gbote Greece lu iv. II, 430 
Argos, with the federative cities attached to her. 2852 
Gallenga 39 This federative work developes . , diffi- 
culties. 

3 . Inclined to form federations. 

288s E. C. Stedman in Century Mag. XXIXi 506 The 
numberless corporations of the federative Saxon race. 2886 


Blachw. Mag. CXXXIX.^ 582 They acquire ..a sort of 
clannish and federative spirit. 

Hence Pe'deratiyely ad'V. 

2823 Southey Hist, Penins. War I. 51 All^ the inferior 
powers, .had contracted, .federatively and individually, an 
alliance with the Emperor Napoleon. 2851 Sir F. Palgrave 
Norm. ^ Eng. I, 89 The authorities and tribunals federa- 
tivcly combined in our political constitution. 2854 St. Andr£ 
Land of Rejuge 55 Any established body not federatively 
constituted. 

t Fe deratory, Obs. rare'^K [f. as prec. 

-f-ORY.] = Federative I. 

269a Covi. Grace Conditional 56 When God for his part 
performs the federatory action. 

tPe'dered, ppl Obs. rare—\ [ad. L. 
feederdtus : see F edeeate «2. and -ed l.] Allied 
or leagued together. 

2382 WvcLiF Prov. xvii. 9 Who with an other sermoun 
reberceth, seuereth the federed. 

Federo-, used by Jefferson as combining form 
of Federal; see quots. 

2786 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 32, I had applied that 
[appellation] of Federo Americans to our citizens. 2804 
Ibid. (3830) IV. 16 A bastard system of federo-republicanism 
[i. e. a mixture of Federalist and Republican principles]. 

t Fedifra'CtioH. Obs. rare‘~^. [as if ad. L. 
*fcedifractidn’-em, i. feedtis compact + fractionem 
a breaking. Cf. next,] Breach of covenant. 

2650 B. Discollimhiium 45, I . . shall he allowed^ the full 
benefit of all the . . plenipotentialities and fedifractions that 
I. .can devise. 

tFedi'fragOUS, «. Obs. \t.fL. fmdifrag-us 
{f. foedus compact •+• root of frangere \.o break) ■+ 
-OUS.] Compact-breaking, iaithless, perfidious. 

2600 Abp. Abbott Exp. Jonah 359 Perfidious, and fedi- 
fragous, and barbarous Princes. 2652 C. Love's Case 53 
Such desultory and fedifragous practices. 

ahsol. 2632 Vicars tr. Virgil s AEneidxii. 384 Jove.. whose 
thunders great Do truces tie, fright the fedifragous. 

FediU, earlier form of Feddle sb. Obs. 
fFe’ding. Obs. rare. 

2506 Ord. Ckr. Men (W. de Worde) i. in. 33, I the com- 
mande . . acursed spyryte fedynge \spirUus immunde) that 
thou go thy wayes. 1552 Grafs N. V. Gift in Furnivall 
Ball.fr. MSS. I. 419 They clerelye deface vs with theire 
popi.she fedynges {rime-wd. proceedynges], 

t Fe'dity. Obs. Also 6 feditee, 7 foedity. 
[ad. h.fcecHtdt-em, i. foedus foul : see -ITY.] 

1 . Foulness, impurity, loathsomeness, whether 
moral or physical. 

2542 Udall in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden^ 6 Xenocrates. . 
began sumwhat to declare of the feditee of riot and 
drunkeness. a 1619 Fotherby Aiheom. 1. xi. § 4 (1622) 116 
All these delicacies, .when they come into the belly, they 
are wrapt vp together, in one and the same foedity. 2649 
Bp. Hall Cases Consc. iv. x. (1654) 375 The foedity and un- 
naturalness of the match, a 26^ Ussheb Ann. (1658) 342 
Being conscious, .of the feditie of his own derire. 2657 
Tomlinson Renods Disp. 186 The . . fedity of the skin, 
2722-2800 in Bailey.^ 

2 , pi. Foul or disgusting practices. 

2539 Latimer Sertn. ^ Rem. (1845) 417 When comperites 
doth shew what fedities doth grow. 26^0 Bp. Hall Episc. 
I. ii. 9 All the superstitions and foedities of the Romish 
Religion. 2675 J* smith Chr. Relig. Aj^eal n. 23 Charging 
them . . with the devouring of their own Children, .and many 
other fedities. 2755 G. Lavington Moravians compared 
65 Some Fedities common amongst the Gnosticks, not fit to 
be named. 

Fedme, fepme, obs. forms of Fathom, 
Fedylle, obs. form of Fiddle. 
i*Fee, jAI Ohs. Forms; i fioh., f€o, 1-3 feoli, 
3-4 feo, 3 south, veo, 3-3 feh., 2 Orm. fehlt, 2-6 
fe, (3 f®i, feih.), 5-7 fie, (6 Sc. fye), 3-7 fee. 
[Common Teut. and Aryan ; OE. feoh^ foh, feo, 
str. neat., coiTesp. to OFris. fa, OS, fehu cattle, 
property (Du. vee cattle), OHG. fhts,fehu cattle, 
property, money (MHG. vike, vehe^ and mod.Ger. 
vieh has only the sense cattle), ON.j^ cattle, pro- 
perty, money (Da. fse cattle, beast, Sw./a beast), 
Goth, faihu property, money OTeut. *fehu 
OAryan *peku’‘, whence also Skr. pa^ masc., L. 
pecii neut. cattle (cf. L. pecunia money).] 

1 . Live stock, cattle, whether large or small. 
Wild feei deer, 

egoo K. jElfred Z^w^xUi, Gif b'C: became otSres monnes 
giemeleas fioh on hand , . ^ecySe hit him. a 2000 Salomon 
I* Sat. 2 3 (Gr.) Feoh butan xewitte. c 1250 Gen. <5- Ex. 783 
Do sente he after ahram. .And gaf him lend, and a^te, and 
fe. a 1300 Cursor M, 1059 (Cott.) pis abel was a bird for 
fee. 2375 Barbour Bruce x. 251 Ane That husband ves, 
and vith his fee Oft.sis hay to the peill led he. £*2450 
Henryson Mor. Fab, 80 The keiper of the fie For verie 
woe woxe wanner nor the weid. "ia 2500 True Thomas 67 
in Jamieson Pop. Ballads II. 25, 1 ride after the wilde fee; 
My raches rennen at my devys. 233$ Stewart Cron. Scot. 
III. 343 Distroyit war all bowis, fl^isand fie. 

2 . Movable property in general ; goods, posses- 
sions, wealth. 

€ 883 K. jElfred Booth, xiv. $ 2 pa ungesceadwLsan neo- 
tena ne wilniap nanes opres fees, c 2000 Ags. Ps. cviii . [cix.] 
II His feoh onfon fremde handa. ^2x75 Lamb. Horn. 109 
Pe feorSe unpeu is pet pe riche mon . . hihude his feh. exao^ 
Lay, 4429 pe king him 5ettc, .feoh fit faerde. c 2275 A Luue 
Ron 70 in O. E. Misc, (187^ 95 Cesar riche of wordes feo, 
cv^Arth. 4* Merl. 418 He. .bad he schuld cum him to 
help And he schuld haue half his fe. £2460 Towneley 
Mysi. 28 Do get in ouregere, oure catalle and fe, In to this 
vesselle here. 1526 Skelton Magnyf. 2993 Alasse, where is 


.FEE, 

inowe my golde and fe? i^gS IinAyTon Legends hr. 
Whose labour'd Auvile only was His Fete. 

S. Money. 

Beinmd/jc38<^ Ic b® j)a fehSe feo leanij^e. c'870 Codex 
Atirem $ in O, B. Pex/s (1885) 175 Mid uncre claene feo, 
cpoa BccL dftsL in. xiv. [xix.] (189k) 216 Foi'Son 

}?n nionnes fea p/tft'wwzVf] in his synnum deades ne 

bnfenge, ne burne his wiite on )?e* c 3000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. 
X. 9 Naibbe ge gold ne seolfer ne feoh on eowrum bigyrd- 
lum. ^ c 117s Lamb. Horn, 91 pa. .salden heore ehte and pet 
feh bitahten }>am apostles, e 1200 Ormin 15068 He sellebb 
Hali3 Cast forr fe.^ c 1205 Lay. 9176 He miSte set-halden 
heore feoh jye Julius her fatte. axzz^ Ancr. R. 326 Vor 
sunne is deofles feih bet be siueS to gauel. a 1300 
Floriz ^ -2.$ Floriz n© let for ne feo To finden al b^t 

neod beo. c 1423 WyNTbuiN: Cron. y\\. viii. 754 Corrupte 
. . wyth b® kyng of Inglandis Fe, 1677 Loz>ers Quarrel 30 
in Hazl. B. B. F. IL 254 God give you good of your gold, 
she said. And ever God give you good of your fee. 

4 . Comh. fee-house, (^«) in OK, a treasury, (p) 
a cattle-shed, 

£• 1000 Mlfrids Voc. Sup. in Wr-oWiilcker 184 Mreiriumi 
feohhus. £483 Cath. AngL 125/1 A B’eehouse, hostar. 

Fee (ff), Forms : 4~5 fe, feo, fey, 6 fie, 
3- fee. PL 3 fes5, 3-4 feez, 5 fese, 5-6 feeze, 6 
feas, feis, 4- fees. See also Feu, Feud 
^im sh. [a. OF. //, //, (app. 

implied mfiez feti.fim^ 

It. fio (prob. from Fr. or Pr. ; the Langobardic 
lAt. faderfiutH. is a compound of Teut.j^iz^ Fee 
lAi), med.L. feodum., feudum (fi:st cited by Pu 
Cange from a charter of Charles the Fat, A.D. 884), 
dhQfei}um.fmm,fedmm.^m%\<diS.jfegU7n. 

The mutual relation of the various Romanic and med.L. 
forms is somewhat obscure. According to some scholars, 
fief is a vbl. sb. f. fiever to grant in fee, f. fieu^ which, as 
well as the other forms pf the sb., descends from feodtim or 
its Teut. source. The ultimate etjjmology is uncertain. A 
prevalent view is that the word is f. \b)A.O. fehu cattle, 
property, money ( = FeejA^),+^c^ wealth, property.^ This 
must be rejected, because sucH an etymology could directly 
yield no other sense than that of * movable property % which 
is very remote from the sense ofyS’iJ’UTwm as used in early 
records, viz. usufruct granted in requital of service (often 
opposed to originally mining * inheritance’); cf. 

the synonyms, Ger.Z?/*e«, OJE. idu < the same word as Eng. 
lootnY and H benefidttm.,^ i. e. something granted to a sub- 
ject by the kindness of his lord. A more tenable theory is 
that th« 0 F./?« is an adoption of the '\:^\xx.fehu in the 
contextual sense of ‘wages, payment for service ’ ; the Rom. 
word certainly had this meaning (see branch 'll below\ and 
it is conceivaole that the feudal sense is a .specific application 
of it. The d of the L. formSf feudum, feodum, however, is 
left unexijlained by this hypothe.sis; some regard it as a 
euphonic insertion (comparing It. chiodo nail from vulgar L. 
*clo~um from others think that it is due to the 

analogy of allodium ; and others suppose fevdttm to be a 
vbl. sb. f. feudare =i/e7tm dare ; but each of the.se views 
involves serious difficulties. It is not impossible that two 
originally distinct words may have been confused. A con- 
jecture proposed by Prof. Kern, and approved hy some 
German jurists, is xmt feodum represents an OHG. ^fehdd, 
related to the vh.fehdn, which is recorded only in the sense 
‘ to eat, feed upon but is supposed on etymological grounds 
to have had the wider meaning ‘ to take for one's enjoyment'. 
This would account fairly well for the sense, but rnvolv^ 
too much hypothesis to be accepted with confidence. It is 
curious, if the word be of Teut. formation, tliat there is no 
direct proof of its having existed in any Teut. language, 
nor is it found even in the L. text of the Frankish laws.] 

1 . Feudal Law. An estate in land (in England 
always a heritable estate), held on condition of 
homage and service to a superior lord, by whom 
it is granted and in whom the ownership remains ; 
a fief, feudal benefice, t To take (a person’s) fee ; 
to become his vassal. Now only Hist. 

Ecclesiastical fee Qu.feodttm ecclesiasHcum^ l one held 
by an ecclesiastical person or corporation, and not owing 
any but spiritual service. Knight’s fee^ lay feel see 
Knigktx/'., Lay rt, . ' 

(1292 Britton ni. ii. § i Plusours maneres des feez sount 
et de tenures.] r 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810I 63 perfor 
vnto bam tuo he gaf Griffyns feez. c 1400 Melayne 3371 
Alla.s. .That ever I tuke. thi fee ! 1473 Warkw. Chron. 23 
A generalle resurapdon of alle lordschippes . . and feys 
gravvntede be the Kynge. 3J767 Blackstone Comm. II. 
ids Feodum, or fee, is that which is held of some superior, 
on condition of rendering him service. 1836 Baines Hist. 
Basic. III. 204 The great fee or lordship of Pontefract was 
vested in them. 3844 Williams 7 ? ra/.Pri?/./i87;;r) 43 The 
word fee anciently meant any estate feudally hdd of another 
pei-son. 3863 H. Cox Insiit. u. xi. 583 [Of the Counties 
Palatine] there remain now only those of Lancaster and 
Durham, .the latter formerly an ecclesiastical fee belonging 
to the Bishop of Durham, 

b. Phrase^ {As) in or of fee ( — L.' in, de feudp, 
ut inf eudo) : by a heritable right subject to feudal 
obligations. Now only Hist. ; Also transf andy?^. 

[1292 Britton i. xxi. § 4 Autres'qe il ne avoint en' lour 
demeyne cum de fee.] c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 86 
William be Conqueror his ancestres & he Held with grete 
honour Normundie in fe Of aJle kynges of France, c 1470 
Henry IVaHacex^^jq Schyr Amer hecht he suld it haiff 
in hyr Till hald in fe and othir landis mo: , 3493 Act 7 
Hen. VII, c.^ i3 § 5 That every recovery so, had be as gode 
..as if the King were seised pf the premises in his demesne 
as of fee. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. ccxvii. 236 T(>,..hoIde it 
[the lande] of hym a,s in (eel i|87 Golding De Mornay xx. 
305 Sith we hold all things of him [God] in fee, we owe him 
fealty .and homage. 1852 M iss Yonge C<2?/?f^j (i877) Il. y. 
57 The sovereij^ty of. the provinces he now held la fee were 
made over to him. . \ . 

2 . Common Law. Ah estate of inheritance in lan(J„ 
Also, in phra$es*as in i. b. (A fee is either a FeEv 
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SIMPLE or a Fee-tail; but in fee is usually* 'in 
fee-simple *.) 

In Eng. Law theoretically identical with sense i, all 
landed property being understood to be held feudally of the 
Crown. ^ In the U.S. the holder of the fee is in. theory as 
well as in fact the absolute owner of the land; 

1535 Stewart Cyon. Scot. 11 . 700 The baronie he gaif 
To Purhame Jcirk in heretage and fie. 1628 Coke On Litt, 
lit. iv, § 293; 189 It is to be vnder-stood that when it is said. . 
that a man Is seised in fee . , it shall be intended in fee simple. 
1764 Burn Poor Laws 184 To purchase lands in fee. 1809 
J. Marshall Const. Opm. (3839) *26 Peck, .covenanted that 
Georgia . . was legally the owner in tee of the land in question. 
3818 Cums'E, Digest («d. 2) I. 160 If a woman, tenant in 
tail general, makes a feoffment in fee, and takes back an 
estate in fee. Ibid. YL 265 Here the fee was expre.ssly 
given to the trustees- 3827 Jarman Devises IL 
149 An estate of which the devisor was mortgagee in fee. 
38^ Williams Real Prop. (1879' 43 A fee may now be said 
to mean an estate of inheritance. 3858 Polson Baw «$• L. 
397 Seized in fee. 

b; fig. esp. in phrase To hoid in fee, to hold as 
one’s absolute and rightful possession. 

« 3553 Udall Royster D. iir. iv. fArb.) 52 One madde 
propretie these women haue in fey. When ye will, they will 
not. 1639 G, Daniel Bcclus. xxiv. 64 My ffee [A.V. in- 
heritance] Is sweeter then Virgin-Combes, a 1674 Milton 
Sonn. xii. Which after held the sun and moon in fee., 1803 
WoRDsw. On Extinction Venei. Rep., Once did she hold 
the gorgeous East in fee. 3846 Trench Mirac. Introd. 
(1862) 38 Powers, .such rather as were evidently his own in 
fee. 3850 Tennyson In Mem. Ixxix, I know thee of what 
force thou art To hold the costliest love in fee. 

e. Base fee : see Base tif. ii. Also (see quot). 

3883 F. Pollock Latui Laws 108 The curious kind of 
estate created hy the conveyance in fee-simple of a tenant 
in tail not in possession, without the concurrence of the 
owners of estates preceding his own, is called a base fee. 

d. In s.w. dialect. (See quots.) 

C3630 Risdon Sunf. Devon § 91 (1810)87 This town con- 
sisteth of three parts, the fee, the manor, and the borough ; 
the fee i.s of such freeholders and gentlemen as do dwell in 
Devonshire.^ 1880 IV. Comw. Gloss,, Fee, freehold property. 

‘ Our house is fee*. 

e. At a pins fee : at tbe value of a pin. 

1602 Shaks. Ham, i. iv, 65, I doe not set my life at apin'.s 
fee. 3865 Carlyle F'redk. Gi. VI. xvi. x. zdo The present 
Editor does not. .value the rumour at a pin’s fee. 

3 . A territory held in fee ; a lordship. 

[3292 Britton m. ii. § x Qe les .seignurs desfezeyent les 
gardes de lour feez.] 1413 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle iv. xxvi. 
^^483) 72 Vnder thylordgod as chyef lord of the fee, 11x430 
Syy Try am. 1056, Xij fosters. . that were kepars of that fee, 
35,. AdajH Bel in Hazl. E. P. P. II. 162 Forty fosters 
of the fe These outlawes had y-slaw. 3743 T, Robin.son 
Gavelkind v. 49 The Tenements within the Fee were not 
departible. 1851 Turner Dom. Archii. II. Introd. 20 It 
[the castle] was the chief place of his honour or fee. 3869 
Lowell Singing Leaves 84 My lute and 1 are lords of 
more Than thrice this kingaom's fee. 

iransf 13. . E. E. Allit. P. B. 960 pat folk J?at in pose 
fees [cities of the Plain] lenged. 1: 3425 Wyntoun Cron, 
VI. ii. 49 Sum hethyn man..Mydbt usurpe Crystya Feys. 

f 4 . a. The heritable right to an office of profit, 
granted by a superior lord and held on condition 
of feudal homage. Only in phrases in, of, to fee, 
b. The heritable right to a pension or revenue 
similarly wanted. Obs. 

a, [3292 Britton i. xii. § 9 Et defendoms a touz ceux qi 
cleyment aver garde des prisouns en fee.] 3375 Barbour 
Bruce xi. 456 Schir robert of Keth. . wes Marshall of all the 
host of fee. 1:1470 Henry Wallace 'sn. 3026 In heretage 
gaiff him office to fee Off a]I Straithem and schirreiff off the 
toun. 3670 Blount Law Diet. s.v., The word Fee is some- 
times used . . for a perpetual right incorporeal ; as to have 
the keeping of Prisons . . in Fee. 3700 tf . Charter of 
Edw, /, in Tyrrell Hist. Eng. 1 1 . 820 No Forester ., who 
is not a Forester in Fee, .shall take Chiminage, 

b, [129a Britton ii.x; § atJne autre maneredepurchaz 
est que home fet de annuel fee de deners ou de autre chose en 
fee.] 3823 Crabb Technol. Diet Fee .. a rent or annuity 
granted to one, and his hdirs, .which is a feepersonaL. 

•bS. Homage rendered, or fealty promised, by a 
vassal to a superior. Also, employment, service. 

c 3330 R, Brunne Chron. (xBjo} 345 pe moneth of 
Noueiubre . v com kyng William . . & b®r 3ald him his fee. 
3486 Certificate in (1890) 49, 1 .. accept hyme 

to be of myfee and counesell. 1596 Srenser,/'. Q. vi. x. 21 
Venus Damzels, all within her fee. 

+ b. 7 b be at a, in fee cf, to, with : to be in the 
pay or service of, under an obligation to ; hence, 
to be in league with. Also, to hekte {one) in fee i 
to retain, hold in one’s service- ' 

^ 1529 S. Fish Snpplie. Beggars B Are not all thelerned men 
in your realme in fee with theim. 1590 WEBBETm?/. .(Arb.) 
34 Beeing then in yeerely fee to the King of Spaihei 1600 
HoLLAiiD Livy xi.ii. v. {x6o^) 1318 ,Ih fee as it were With him, 
in regard of many courcfisiesand gracious favours received 
at his hands. 1633 Hall Hard Texts As if ye 
were at a fee with death and Hell. 3703 T.. ri. City pf C. 
Purchaser poB Some of those Bricklayers that axe in Fee 
with' ’em. 1756 Nugent (??*. TourXY.T;^ He will endeavour 
to carry you to his own favourite house, which has him in 
fee.' . • ■ , . 

H. Denoting a payment or gift 

[This branch is commPnly referred to Fee but the 
AF. \sfee, and the mt&.L.feodutti, both in' England and on 
the continent; cf. It,' fio. The two sbs;, howtever, being 
coincident in' fonn, were certainly confused, and in many 
instances it makes no difference to the sense whether the 
word is taken as or as sbP Senses 6-8 .seem to have been 
influenced by branch I; ■-sense 9 agrees with a contiaentai 
txsei oi feodum.) 

1 6. A tribute or offering to a superior-- Obs^ 


PEE. ■ 

c 3369' Chau'cer Dethe Blauhcke 266 This ; ; god . . May 
winne of me ino fee.s thus Than ever he wan. 4x1400“^ 
A leaasider .^4.66 pan fall 3© flatt on pe fold, with -fees ]>aim 
adoures. Ibid. 5139 Foure hundreth fellis ^it to fee; 360s 
Dekker Satiromastix Wks, 1873 1 * 253 Knees Are made 
for kings, they are the subjects Fees. 

7 . The sum which a public officer (? originally, 
one who held his office ‘ in fee ’ : see 4 a) is autho- 
rized to demand as payment for the execution of 
his official functions. 

[3292 Britton i. xii. § 7 Ne ja par defaute de tie! fee ne 
soit nul prisoun plus detenu.] C14SO i>/ 4 r. Curtasye 598 in 
Babees Bk.{\8Cd) 319 Sex pons ber-fore to feys he takes. 
3494 Nottingham Rec. III. 279 To the Chaumberlens for 
theire fese xxvjj-. viyV. 1529 Act 23 Hen, VIII, c. 5 §6 
Any such Ordynary . . shall nat in any wyse take for the 
same above the fees lymytted by this Acte. 1546 Mem* 
Ripon (Surtees) HI. 25 To the Auditor for his Fee xiiiji-i 
iiijrf. 3581 Lambarde Eiren. iii. i. (1588) 333 Two Justices 
of Peace, may license .such as be delivered out of Gaoles, to 
beg for theirfees. 1S93SHAKS. zHett. VI,\\\, ii. 217 , 1 should, 
rob the Deaths-man of his B'ee. 3609 Skkne Reg May. 2 
The fie of the seale, ten pounds. 1680 Tryal pr Sent. Elis. 
CellierxZ, I came to pay the Clerk of the Council his Fees. , 
I was obliged to pay the Fees ray self at the Council. 3727 
%\vivr Descr. MIorning, The turnkey now his flock returning 
sees, Duly let out a-nights to steal for fees. tjBiy W. Selwyn 
La7v Nisi Prius (ed. 4) 11 . 936 The captain had paid an 
extra fee in order to procure his clearances. 1858 Kingsley 
Poems, Bart Haldan’s Dau. 6 The locks of six princesses 
Must be my marriage fee. 3868 Freeman Norm. Cong, 
(18771 lb X. 473 The greedy secular clergy refused the first 
sacrament except on payment of a fee. ■ 

b. Extended to denote the remuneration paid or 
due to a lawyer, a physician, or (in recent use) any 
professional man, a director of a public company, 
etc. for an occasional service. 

1583 Stubbes A nat. A bus. ii. (1882) 16 The lawiers I would 
wish to take lesse fees of their clients. 3644 Milton Ednc. 
Wk.s. (1847) 99/3 Litigious terms, fat contentions, and flow- 
ing fees. 16^ Culpepper Riverius Epigram, Who spend 
Their Life in Vi.sits, and whose Labors end In taking Fees. 
1727-38 Gay Fables 11. ix. 21 I’he fee gives eloquence its 
spirit. 1791 Boswell Johnson an. 1784(1847) 800/2 Physicians 
. .generously attended him without accepting any fees. 380a 
Mar. Edgeworth Moral 7 *. (1816) I. vi. 34 What fee, doctor 
, .shall I give you for saving his life? 1H3 P. Baruy D ock- 
yard Ecou. 48 Few of them [Lawyers] are proof against a 
fee. 3856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Voy. Eng. Wks. II. it 
The remuneration [for public lectures] was equivalent to the 
fees at that time paid in this countiy for the like services. 

c. The sum paid for admission to an examina- 
tion, a society, etc. ; or for ei. trance to a public 
building. Also, admission-, court, entrancefee, 

1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 88 He schal. .payen his fees and 
sythyn for hys entres, x^x Cambridge Univ. Calendar 22 
A fee of £2 zs. is paid to the Common Chest by every 
.student on each admis.sion to a Special Examination. 3893 
Oxford Univ. Calendar 30 University Museum. Open .• 
to visitors (without fee) from 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. 

d. Terminal payments for. instruction at schooL 

3616 R. C. Times Whistle iv. 1428 For duble fees A dunce 

may turne a Doctour. 1843 W. Spalding Italy p' It. IsL 
IIL 358 Private schools are taught, for small fees, by., 
priests. 3876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. 11. 467 In 3746 the 
council [of Kirkcaldy] enact that the fees shall be paid 
quarterly. , 

1 8 . A perquisite allowed to an officer or servant 
(esp. a forester, a cook or scullion). Fee of ot 
bullock *, see quot. 1730. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Kntls T. 94s Thus hath here lord , . hem 
payed Hete wages and here fees for here servise. 3474 
Househ. Ord. 32, The larders hath to theire fees the neckes 
of mutton twoe fingers from the heade. [1? 3490 Botoner 
liin. (Nasmith 1778I371 Et ip.se emebat de cocis lez feez.] 
3486 Bk. St. Albans FiysL, The Right shulder . . Yeueth to 
the foster for that is his fee. 3557 Order of Hospiialls 
H i) b, The Butler. .You shall have no manner of Fees, but 
your ordinarie 'wages. xeywTouscM Calviits Serm. Tim. 
831/2 The olscouringes or fees of the kitchen. 3593 Shaks; 

Hen. VI, HL I 2;^ I, heere’s a Deere* whose skins a 
Keepers Fee. 3603 Knolles Hist. Turks {x6zx) 833 Certain 
young men , .'snatcht it [food] hastily up as their fees, ant 
like greedie Harpies ravened it downe in a moment. 3730-6 
Bailey ffoUo), The Fee of a Bullock, the bones of a bullocks 
thighs and shoulders, having the meat cut off (but not dean) 
for salting for victualling ships. , ^ 

■f b. A warrior’s share of spoil ; a dog’s share of 
the game. Obs. 

c 3340 Ca^tf. Gr. Knt, 1622 He coni gayn, Plis feez j?er 
for to fonge. 34.. Venery de Tweiy 'm. .Rel.' Ant. . 1 . 153 
The hounae.s .shal berewardid with the nekke and with the 
bewellis, with the fee. 16x6 Surfl. & Markb. .Country 
Farme 697 The h^re being killed, it will be good to giue 
the dogs their fees, the better to incourage them. , 
iransf 1659 B. Harris ParwaPs Iron Age iox Thd 
Clergy hath ever served as Fee, or prey to the seditious, 
f c. Any allotted portion. 

3573 Tusser Hush. (3878) 73 Giue sheepe to their fees the 
mistle of trees. Ibid, 78 In pruning and trimming all nianeir 
of trees, reserue ■tp:ech cattel their prO'perly fees, , 16330^ 
Herbert Discharge v, QiieAy the present is thy 

part and fee. ^ i 44 » H. More Song gf Soul 1. ii. xiii, There 
P.syche's feet impart a smaller fee Of gentle warmth, 

9 . A fixed salary or wage; the pay of a soldier. 
Also pi. Wages. Obs. exc. Sc. or Hist. 

CX400 Maundev. (1839) XV. 170 He that kepethe him [a 
sacred ox] hath every day grete fees. 1533 Gau Richt Vay 
(1888) 16 Thay that haldis thair seruandis feis fra thayme^ 
3535 Stewart Crc?/. II, 133 Men of weir that wald 
tak meit and fie., 3637-50 Row Hist. Kirk 149 Mr, 

Bruce, .hes 40 crouries monethlie for his ihtertamment, and 
500 crounes of fie. 3686 G, StuaRt JocoSer. Disc. Yte 
shall nev’r crave twice of me The smallest Penny- of your 
Fee, 3724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc, (i733» ^94 Her fee and 
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IjoWHtitlii in her lap. 3773 ®®skink Inst. Lam S^^at, in. vi. 

§ 7. 507 Servants fees, .beang given that they may mamtain 
themselves in a condition suitable to their service . . cannot 
be arre.sted. a 1810 Tannahiix Poems (1846V.103 For I hae 
wair’d my winter's fee. 1878 Simpson SAt:Skaks. I. 20 
Holding the post of King’s standard-bearer, with the fee of 
six shillings and eight pence a day. 

10 . fa. A prize, a reward. 

' c 1400 Destr. Troy 2400 The fairest of |70 fele shull |>at fe 
iiaue. c 1470 Henrv Wallace xi. 460, ‘ I wald fayn spek with 
the ‘ Thow may for litill fe.’ a i:S4t Wyatt in TottelPs 
Misc. (Arb.) 81 Chance hath , . to another geuen the fee Of 
all my losse to haue the gayn. 1506 Spenser 7 ^. C- iv. x. 3 
Yet is the paine thereof much greater then the fee. 1605 
Sylvester Du Bart as 11. Hi. n. Fathers oi Thy God, thy 
King, thy Fee, thy Fence I am. 1633 G. Herbert Templet 
Businesse viii. Two deaths had been thy fee. 

, b. An occasional gift, a gratnity, given in re- 
cognition of services rendered. Phrase, fee 

&r reward, 

a tSQZ Greene Geo.~a-Greene Wks. (Rtldg.> 267/1 Fetch me 
A stand of ale., this is for a fee to welcome Robin Hood. 
1768 Foote Demi on 2 Sticks ii. It is a part of the world 
where a fee is never refused. 1832 W. \mmG Alhambra 
II. 90 * God forbid said he, ^ that I should ask fee or reward 
for doing a common act of humanity *. 1863 Hawthorne Onr 
Old Nome (1884) 145 The attendants, .expect fees on their 
own private account. 1873 Tristram Moab xv. 29X The 
not unacceptabk fee of a kid-skin of fresh butter. , 
t e. In bad sense : A bribe. Obs. 

IJS49 CovERDALE Erosm. Par. 2 Pet, H. 15 Being corrupt 
with wicked fee. 1595 Shaks. John u. i. 170 Drawes those 
heauen-mouing pearles from his poor eies Which heauen 
shall take in nature of a fee. c 1643 Milton Sonn. ^ To Lady 
Un.stain’d with gold or fee. 
uX, attrib. dccA Comb. 

11 . General relations (in senses 7~io). a. attrib., 
as fee-system^ -fable, -theatre, b. objective, as fee- 
seeker', fee-catching yh\. ^. \ fee-checking, -gather- 
ing (also vbl. sh^, -paying, -yielding adjs. c. in- 
strumental, as fee-fed adj. 

x8io Bentham Packing' vii. (1821) 184 A mere pretence 
for ■’‘fee-catching. Ibid, So *fee-checking an innovation. 
iStoS— -6V. R^rm yx *Fee-fed lawyer-s always excepted. 
Ibid. 9 The Technical or ^Fee-gathering system. 1828 
Edin. Rev. XLVIIL 468 Fee-gathering is the real founda- 
tion on which the laws of England have been framed ! 
3832 Austin Jurispr. (1879) II. xxxix. 703 The profession 
would not be merely venal and fee-gatbenng, 1893 Daily 
News 12 July 5/1 ’‘Fee-paying schools. 18^ IMd. 7 June 
2/1 Lawyers and other '’‘fee-seekers. 1891 Ibid. 23 Nov. 2/x 
The *fee system seems to me one of the most outrageous 
and indefensible. 181a J, Quincy in £i/e 244 If. , we . . mete 
out contributions for national safety by our *fee-tables. x8o8 
Bentham Sc. Reform. 8 Sale of a *fee-yielding office. 

12 . Special comb, t fee-btiok, ? a buck received 

as a perquisite ; fee-estate (see quot.) j fee- 
expectant : see Expeoo’ant fee-Q-loncester, 

a Cornish tenure; fee-fund (see quot.); 
grief, a grief that has a particular owner ; fee- 
liege (see Liege) ; f fee-Morton, a Cornish tenure 
id. fee-Gloucester') % t fee-penny, an earnest of a 
bargain ; f fee-pi© (in humorous phrase to eat fee 
pie, ? to receive bribes) ; fee-royal (see Royal). 
Also Fee-pabm, Fee-simple, Fee-tail. 

a 1643 W. Cartwright Siege iv. ii. You , . Put of your 
Mercer with your *Fee-buck for That season. 177S Ash, 
^Fee-estate, lands or tenements for which .some service . . is 
paid to the chief lord. i6sx tr. Kitchin's Jurisdictions 
(ed. 21 301 If it [land in frank-marriag'e] were given to them 
in taile to have to them and their heirs, they have taile and 
■“fee expectant. 1861 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot., *Pee-fund 
. .the dues of Court payable on the tabling of summonses. . 
etc., out of which the. .officers of the Court are paid. x6oa 
Carew Cornwall 38 They pay in most places onely fee- 
Morton releefes which is after fiue markes the whole Knights 
fee ..whereas that of “fee-Gloucester is fiue pound. 1605 
Shaks. Macb. iv. Hi. 196 Is it a *Fee-griefe Due^ to some 
single brest ? 1695 G. Ridpath (////(?) Sir T. Craig's Scot- 
land’s Soveraignty Asserted . . against those who maintain 
that Scotland is a Feu, or '“Fee-Liege of England. 3602 
Carew Cornwall 38 b,“Fee-Morton . ..so called of John Earle 
first of Morton. iSS* T. Gresham in Strype Mem. II. 
App. C. 147 When the Kings Majesties father did first begin 
. . to take up mony upon interest . , he took bis '“feepeny in 
merchandize, a 1640 Day Peregr. Sckol. (i88x) 72 Saieing 
he was a wise Justice to eate “fee-pie with his ciarfee. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 145/2 He gaf to them, .the “fee ryall of 
that buscage. ' 

t Fee, sb.^ Obs. Also 5 fey. [a. 0 ¥.fee,feie 
(F. foie) ,] The liver. 

M4., . Noble Bk. Caokry {1882) 96 Tak and dlgbt the pouche 
and the fee of a pik. <^1450 Two Cookery-bhs. (x888} iox 
Kepe the fey or the lyaer, and kutte awey the gall. 

Fee (ff )j Also Sc. 4-6 fey, 5-6 fei, 6 fie. 

If.Fmsb.^ ■ ■ 

f I. 1 . trans. ? To invest with a fief ; ? to grant 
as a fief. Obs.—^ 

3483 124/2 To Fee,jf^r(2^m 

II. (From senses 7-10 of the sb.) 

2 , trans. To give a fee to. To fee away (nonce- 
use) : to induce by a fee to go away. 

a 1529 Skelton Ware iheNauke 151 So the Scribe was feed. 
3601 IMarston Fasquil Kath. i, 278 He that fees me 
best, speeds best. 37x6 Swift Phillis, Suppose all parties 
now agreed, The writings drawn, the lawyer fee'd. 1803 
Med. yml. IX. 62 The Governor and a few others.. chose 
to fee us for attendance in their respective families. 3806-7 
J. Bkresford MiseHes Htim. Life (1826) iv. xxvii,_ You 
cannot drive or even fee them away as they are paid for 
torturing you by some barbarians at the next door. 

Alt Year Round No. 35. 203, I had ..feed the steward. 


3884 TzWr (weekly ed.) 12 Sept. 14/2 You must fee the ' 
waiter when you give the oitier. 

absoh 1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) v. 
xix, After having fee’d very high for places at Mr.s. Siddon’s 
benefit. 1884 Times (weekly ed.) 12 Sept. 14/2 At the hotel 
the guest who does not fee in advance soon finds the zeal of 
the waiters fall off. 

3 . To engage for a fee; Sc, to hire, employ 
(servants, etc.; ; f tratisf. to make use of (an occa- 
sion). 

c 3470 Henry Wallace ix. 40 Semen he feyt and gaiff thaim 
gudlye wage. 1529 Lyndesay Compl. 39 The father of 
Fameili . . Quhilk . . Felt men to wyrk in his wyne jaird. 
a 3572 Knox Hist. Ref. 1. Wks. 1846 1 . 39 Greadynes of 
preastis not onlie receave false miracles, hot also thei cherise 
and files knaiffs for that purpoise. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. 
II. ii. 204, 1 haue . . fee'd euery slight occasion, that could 
but nigardly glue mee sight of heir. .3703 Penn in Pa, Hist. 
Soc. Mem. IX. 78 A lawyer sends me wofd he is offered to 
be feed against me. tx 38x0 Tannahill (1846) X2 

That day ye feed the skelpor Highland callan. 1806 7 
J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life {xB26\ xxi. xyi, Learning 
to box too — i. e. feeing a great raw-boned fellow to thresh 
you as long as he can stand over you. 1876 Smiles Sp. 
Naiur. viii. (ed. 4) 149 Young lads and lasses came in from 
the country to be feed, and farmers, .came in to fee them, 
fb. In a bad sense : To bribe. Obs. 

337S Barbour Bruce v. 485 heading, Helre the Inglis 
knyebt feys a tratour. 15^ Stewart Cron. Scat. 1 . 515 
How Nathologus f^it ane Man to follow Dorus .. for to 
slay him. s6i6 R. C. Times' Whistle \i. 2537 Fee but the 
Sumner, and he shall not cite thee. 1727 De Foe Protest. 
Monasi. vii, Without Feeing the Journalists or Publlshens. 
irxSoo K. White Clift. Gr. 318 Should honours tempt thee, 
and should riches fee* 

4 . z>//r. for To hire oneself. 

<z x8io Tannahill Poems (1846) 17 Blythe was the time 
when he fee’d wi' my Father, O, Happy war* the days when 
we ^herded thegither, O. 3873 G. Macdonald Sir Gihbie 
xviii. 100 They would not fee to it £a situation] for any 
amount of wages. 

Fe© (ff ), Mining. See quot. 

3M13 Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining, Fee, to load up the 
coal, etc., in a heading into tubs. 

Fee, var. of Fay .f/ 5.3 

t Fee*aMe, a. Obs. Also 5 feable, feble. [f. 
Fee + -ABLE.] Subject to fees. In quots., 
That may be taken as a perquisite (see Fee 8). 

1461 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord, 73 When thenges byn 
of wyne and vesseals feble or perused. 3469 IMd. 95 The 
remanent to be feable. Ibid., The panyers of sea-fisshe to 
be feeable ; and their fees to be divided to the yoman 
groomes and pages.. 1847-78 Halliwell (citing Hall), 
Feahle, subject to fees. * . 

tFeelbility, Obs. rare. In 5 febylyte, febylte. 
[f. Feeble a , ; see -bility, -ity.] *= Feebleness. 

3413 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle n. Hi. (1859) S4 By their owne 
flesshely febylyte. e 3450 Capgravb, St. KatJu (E.E.T,S.) 
180/166 t>at god hymseM no kiug wrothe sckuld be..wyth, 
fel^lte, 

Feebily, obs. form of Feebly adv. 

Feeble (ff'b’l), and .f A Forms : 3-6 feble, 
(4 febele), 3-5 febul(l(e, 3-6 fieble, (4 fyble, 
6 fybull), 4-6 feable, febil(l, -yl(e, 7 feoble, 
6- feeble. Compar. 3 feblore; Superl. 4 fye- 
bleste, 6 feobleste. [a. OF. feble, fieble, foible 
(mod. faibU), later forms of Jleible -weak L, 
flebilis that is to be wept over (c£ Flebilb al), f. 
flere to weep. Cf. Pr. feble, fihle,freble, Sp. feble, 
Yg.febre, lX.Jiemle of same origin and meaning.] 
K. adj. 

1 . Of persons or animals, their limbs or organs : 
Lacking strength, weak, infirm. Now implying an 
extreme degree of weakness, and suggesting either 
pity or contempt. of also to wfh inf 

c 1175. Lamb. Horn. 47 Pa bi-com his Hcome swiSe feble. 
a 1225 Ancr. i?. 276 Aun wostu hwat awilegeS monries feble 
eien ^t is heie iclumben ? 1297 R, Glouc (Rolls) 7665 pe 
deneis no mete ne founde . . & so pe feblore were, r 1305 
St. Christopher zxCm. E. E. P. (1862) 65 Pu ert wel feble to 
fi^te. c 1320 Settyn Sag. 3450 (W.) He was lene and febil of 
myght. a 1340 H ampole Psalter xxxvii. 15 As aran pan pe 
whilk na thynge is febiler. c 1400 Lanf rone's Cirurg. 311 
If the patient be maad feble wi}? medicyns laxativis. c 3450 
St. Cuihbert (Suxttes) 3607 He was so febill he myght nost 
ga. 3483 Caxton G. de la Tour C viij b, Arid this lady felt 
herself alwery and feble of the aduysyons. z* x|^9 Skelton 
Bouge of Court Prol. 27 His heed maye be harde, but 
feble his brayne. a 3533 Ld. Berners HuonXve. 182 Huon 
was mounted on his lene feble horse. 16x1 Bible Gen. xxx. 
4a The feebla: were Labans, c 3630 Milton Passion 45 
Though grief my feeble hands up lock. 1764 Goldsm. T ray. 
147 The feeble heart. 1829 Hood Eugene Arasn xiv, 
A feeble man and old. 3843-4 Emerson Ess., Prudence 
Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 100 Bring them hand to hand, and they are 
feeble folk. 

absol. a 3225 Ancr. R. 220 pus ure Louerd spared a 
uormest pe 3unge & pe feble, c 3425 Wyntoun Cron. vni. 
xviii. 92 Rycht oft m^is pe febil wycht. 3808 Med. Jml. 
XIX. 424 If acidity be troublesome, as often happens to the 
feeble and dyspeptic. 

1 2 . Of things : Having little strength ; weak, 
frail, fragile ; slight, slender. Of a fortress, etc. : 
Having little power of resistance. Ohs. 

3340 Ayenb. 227 Hit is grat wonder pet hi lokep zuich ane 
fieblene castel ase hare fyeble body. CX384 Chaucer N. 
Fame iii. 42 This were a feble fundament. 3387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) I, 235 Hem semede pat pe legges were to 
feble for to here suche an ymage, c xeifio Lanfranc's Cirurg. 
322 The firste boon in a mannes necke is bounden with 
manye feble ligaturis, c 3400 Maundev. (1839) vii. 80 Before 
she Chirche of the Sepulcre, is the Cytee more feble than in 


ony other partie. C1470 Henry Wallace xs. 3010 Thus 
semblyt thaiabout that febill hauld. 1540 Act. 32 Nm. Fill, 
c. 18 Some houses be feble and very lyke to fall downe. 
1697 Dryden Kirg-. Georg. 1. 163 The Stem, too feeble for 
the freight. 3776 Withering jor//. Plants (1796} IL 16 
Bunches lateral . . stem feeble. 

absol. 1393 Gower ConJ. I, 24 The feble meind was with 
the strong So might it nought wel stonde long. 

lo. spec, with reference to a sword, [ad. F« 
faible : see B. 4.] 

1684 R. H. 57 The feeble, weak or second 

Part is accounted from the Middle to the Point. 3809 
Roland Fencing 35 The fort part of your blade against the 
feeble part of your adver^ry’s. 

B. Lacking intellectual or moral strength, 
c 3200 7 'rin. Coll. Horn. 391 He..al te secheS pat pone 
pe was er swo fieble. 3377 Langl. P. PI. B. xy. 341 Wher- 
fore folke is.pe feblere and noujt ferine of bilieue. a 1400-^ 
Alexander xqto He pogt him sa feble. He dressis to him in 
dedeyne. .a ball, .be barne with to play. 6'r44o YorkMysi. 
xxiii. 169 ffebill of faithe I folke affraied. 3^26 Dilgr. 
Perf (W, de W. 1531) Gb, We sholde not be ignoraunt, 
feble &. weyke in these * . thynges. 3639 Dk. Hamilton in 
Hi. Papers (Camden) 77, I shall neuer proue false or feeble, 
1692 Bentley 3 Oct. 29 Though we be now miserable 

and feeble, yet we aspire after eternal happiness. 1828 
Carlyle if (1857) I. 105 Be was feeble and without 
volition, a 1859 Macaulay Misc. Writ, ( 1 860) II. X07 Rigid 
principles often do for feeble minds what stays do for feeble 
bodies. 

1 4 , Wanting in resources ; ill-supplied, poor. 
Const, of. Obs. 

c 33x4 Guy Warw. (A.) p. 448 (Ixxxjv. 30) A feble lord pou 
seruest. 1375 Barbour Bruce xvr, 355 Tharfor he thou^t 
the cuntre was Febill of men. 1^3 Ld. Berners FrHss. 
I. ccccxlviii. 791 The Duke of Aniowe began to wax feble# 
bothe of men and of money, 

■f b. Of a grant of money, a meal : Scanty. Obs. 
3494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 509 'The sayd .Hi. astatys or- 
deynyd a more feble money than they before hadde made. 
3562 Turner Baths 12 a, Ye may go to a feable diner, 
c 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon ix. 246, I knew not of the fciais 
feeble fare. 

■f 6. Of inferior quality, poor, mean. Often said 
of clothing, food, dwelling, etc. Obs. 

c 1275 Lutel Soth Serm, 41 in O. E. Misc. 188 Bope heo 
makejj feble heore bred and heore ale. c 17^ S, Eng. Leg. 
I. 15/484 Vpon a sell asse he rod: in feble dobes also. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 23100 (Trim) For here Ls febul abidynge. 
1377 Langl. P.PL B. xv. 343 pe merke of pat mone is good 
ac pe metal is fieble. c 3420 Paliad. on rlusb. 1, 292 And 
fewe or feble grapes in the same Have growe. e 3470 Henry 
Wallace VI. 452 The man kest off his febill weid off gray. 

fh. Of a period, event, etc. : Miserable, ill- 
starred, unhappy. Obs. 

3297 1 ^* Glouc, (Rolls) 6125 Febleliche he liuede al Is 
& deyde in feble depe. fa 3400 Chester PI. (Sbaks. Soc.) 

; 1 . 224 In feable tyme Christe yode me froo- ‘c 3400 Desir* 

! Troy 1438 Ffele folke forfaren with a ffcble cade*. 

I t < 3 . In moral sense : Mean, base. Ohs. 

I c 3250 Gen, ^ Ex. 1072 Wicke and feble was here 8o3t. 
c 3440 Gesta Ram. xvii. 60 (Add. MS.) To fulfiUe her wille 
in feble dede. 

6. Wanting in energy, force, or effect 

a. of natural agents, powers, qualities, or opera- 
tions. 

1340 Hampole Pr. CoMse, 745 For-wbi pe complection of 
ilk man Was sythen febler pan it was pan, c 3340 Cursor 
M. 1996 (Trin.) Now is for synne & pride of man pe erpe 
feblere j?en hit was pan, C 3400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 221 
pan I tastide hir pous & it was wondir feble. Ibid. 353 In 
feble men..pou muste use feble medicyns. 3595 Shaks. 
John V, iv. 35 The old, feeble, and day-wearied Sunne. 
3<^x R. Bohun Wind 14 Air alone might seeme able to 
create but a very feoble and languid Wind* 3700 Dhyden 
Fdhles, Palamon <$* A rcite l 164 Some faint Si^s of feeble 
Life appear. 3719 London & Wise Compl. Card. v. iii. 99 
We may have some feeble Branches on them. 3794 Mrs. 
Radclifpe Myst. UdolpJw iv, Her light was yet too feeble 
to assist them. 1806 Med. fml. lLV. 438 A feebler action 
of the poison. 1847 James Woodman v, He has but feeble 
health. 

fev of the inind, thougM 

3393 Langl. P. PI. C. n. 183 pat feith with-oute fet ys 
febelere pan noubt. 0x400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xx. 92 My 
feble witte. 3535 Coverdale 2 Esdras v . 14 My mynde was 
feble and carefulL 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. iii. ii. 35 My 
earthie grosse conceit : Smothred in errors, feeble, shallow, 
weake. 3653 Hobbes Leviatk. in. xxxiv. 214 My feeble 
Reason. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Aionem. ix. (1852) 278 The 
thought of danger would possess but feeble power to resist 
temptation, ■ ■, 

e. of actions, feelings, utterances, etc. 

Cursor M. 14849 (Falrf.) A feble counsail 3e do to 
dragh. 1393 Gower Conf. II. 318 That was a feble dede of 
armes. c 1400 Destr. Troy 3189 When the lede hade left d 
his speche, Fele of pe folke febull it thughten. 3580 Barbt 
A Iv. F 348 Feeble orations made to the people, without 
spirit or life. 3551 Shaks. Two Gent. ii. vii. 10 A true- 
deuoted Pilgrime is not weary To measure kingdoraes with 
his feeble steps. 1697 Dryden Virg. FEneid viii. 6ar Feeble 
are the. Succours I can send. 1738 Wesley Psalms ii. iv, 
Shall all their feeble Threats deride. iSox Southey Thalaia 
I. xvii, Grief in Zeinab’s soul All other feebler feelings over- 
owerid. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India IL iv. v. 166 The 
rilliancy of the exploit had no feeble attractions for the 
imagination of Clive. 1840 Thirlwall Greece VII, 28s 
A feeble attempt was made by two generals, x86a Lm 
Brougham Brit. Const, xii. 164 The feeble conduct which 
lost Normandy. 1876 Trevelyan Macaulay II. iiL 66 He 
proceeded to reply with a feeble and partial argument. 

7 , Of an effect, phenomenon, etc. ; Faintly per- 
ceptible, indistinct, 

386^ Tyndall Gtac. i. iii. 30 The effect became more and 
more feeble, until. . it almost wholly disappeared, sJfcrd Tait 
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Mec. Adv. Pkys. Sc. ix* 215 The feeble bands which cross 
the comparatively dark space between the spectra, 

8. quasi-tJ:£fe.«FJBEBLY. 

1768-74 Tucker Lf. Nat. (1852) I. 202 Every one’s ex- 
perience may convince him how feeble she treason] acts 
unless [etc.]. 

9 . Comb., parasynthetic, as, feeble-bodied^ -eyed, 
framed, -hearted, -minded (^whence feeble-minded- 
ness), -winged. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hlst.^W, vui. 180 The viper, .is but 
a slow, ^feeble-bodied animal. Excursion 

vni. 208 Those gigantic powers .. have been compelled To 
serve the will of feeble-bodied Man. Faerfax Tassa 
V. xii. 5 Weake Cupid was too ’^feeble eide To strike him 
sure. s8o8 Cobbett Pot. Reg. XIV. 193 The law gives him 
so much power over the poor ^feeble-framed creature. 1550 
Bale Image Both Ck. i. ii. D iv b, If thou be *feble harted 
saye, lorde encrease myfayth. 18^ J. H. Newman in Lyra 
Afost. (1849) Fre it reach Heaven’s gate, Blows frustrate 
o’esr the earth thy feeble-hearted prayer. 1534 Tindale 
1 Thess. v.iA Comforte the ^feble mynded. Daily News 

I Mar. 3/3 The desirability of better provision being made 
for the care of ‘ feeble-minded’ women. 1619 W. Sclater 
Expos. I Tkess. (1630) 481 The Nature of *feeble-minded- 
tiesse. 1846 Worcester (citing E. Irving', Feeble-Minded- 
mss. 1634 Ford P. Warbeck i. ii, Your goodness gives 
large warrants to.. My ^feeble- wing'd ambition. 

B. sh. 

+ 1. A feeble person. Ohs. 

(Quots. *631 and r8a6 refer to K. Hen, IV, nr. ii. 179.) 
1340 Ayenb. 148 J>e guode man and be wyse bereb and uor- 
berebalnewaybefolesandbefiebles. [*631: T. Powell Tom A ll 
Tradesl^fTH Shahs. Soc.) 157^ The Taylor, who. .had thrust 
himseife in amongst the Nobilitie . . and was so discovered, 
and handled . . from hand to foot, till the Gaurd delivered 
him at the great Chamber door, and cryed, ‘ farewell, good 
feeble !' i8a6 Disraeli Viv. Grey iv. i, The most forcible 
of feebles.] 

+ 2. Weakness, feebleness. Obs. 

Only in phrase for fedbU, which may be explained as 
ellipsis =s* For feeble that one is”; the substantival character 
of the sense is thus doubtful. 

c *325 Coer de L.'n^ That him ne thorst yt not wyte, For 
febyl his dynt to smyte. ^1400 Destr. Troy 8704 Suche a 
sorow full sodenly sanlce in his hert, bat he fainted for feble. 
41x400-50 Alexatider AflZio Ne for na febill at we fele. 

3 . » Foible x. 

1678 Mrs. Behn Sir Patient Fancy i. i, You shall find 
’em sway’d by some who have the luck to find their feables. 
1694 R. L’Estrange Fables ccccxcvi. (ed. 6) 543 Every Man 
has his Feeble. 1823 Byron Juan xv. xxU, Modesty 's my 
forte, And pride my feeble. 

4 . Fencing. The portion of a sword from the 
middle to the point ; « Foible 2. 

164s City Alarum t Ther’s no good fencing without know- 
ledge of the feeble of your Sword. 1776 G. Semple Building 
in fVater 54 Bike taking a Sword in the feeble of the Point. 
1877 Blackie's Pop. Encyct. HI. 325/a It should always be 
the care of the swordsman to receive the feeble of the 
enemy’s weapon on the forte of his own. 

Feellle (fr*bl), v. Forms : 3 febli-en, (fobly), 
fieble, 4-3 febil(l, (5 -yl), 4-6 feble, (5 febel, 
febl-yn), 6 feable(n, 6-7, 9 feeble, [f. the adj. ; 
OF, hzA foiblir (Jlebir), and foihloier {Jeibloier)I\ 
•t 1 . intr. To become or grow feeble. Obs. 
axzzs After. R, 368 Leste hore licome feblie to swu5e. 
*297 R, Glouc. (Rolls) 7785 King willam . . bigan to febli 
vaste. 1375 Barbour Brtece IL 384 On thaim ! On thaim ! 
thai feble fast I 14^ Dives ^ Paup. (W. de W.) t. viii. 39/t 
In token that they ben endlesse & elden not, ne feble not. 
t 2 . trans. To make feeble ; to enfeeble, weaken. 
Obs, exc. arch. 

4^x340 Hampole Psalter xnl. 40 j^i ere noght febild my 
steppis. <;x38o Wyclif^V/. Whs. III. 408 J>ei shuldenot feble 
bes rewmes. CX449 Pecock Repr. n. vi. 175 Thou infirmyst 
and feblist . . the euydends. X450-XS30 Myrr. Oftr Ladye 
49 Woman what menest thou with thy great wepynge so to 
feble thy syght. 1546 Phaer Bit. Childr. (1553) S va, When 
a child neseth out of measure the brayn and vertues 
animal be febled. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i, viiL 23 And her [a 
castle's] foundation forst, andfeebled quight. 16x4 Markham 
CkeapHush. n. xxxix.(i668) 83 A Shrew Mouse. . ifit only run 
over a Beast, it feebleth his hinder parts. x6^6 E. F[isher] 
Mod. Divinity i. (1752) 27 His Understanding was both 
feebled and drowned in darkness. 183X MirrorSNll. 162/x 
Every blow Is feebled with the touch of woe. 

Hence Fee*bled pfl. a . ; Fee'bling vhl, sb. and 
fpl. a. 

xs66 Gascoigne & Kinwelmarsh yocasfav. ii. Then with 
hir feebled armes, she doth enfolde Their bodies both, x^y 
Montgomerie Cherried Sloe 226 My feiblit eyis grew dim. 
x6zx Fletcher Wild-Goose Chase i. iii, 'Tis true, you’re 
old and feebled. 1633 W. Struther True HapPm, 128 
It is good that the body finde sometimes this feehling by 
the vigorous worke of the spirit. 2624 Trag. Nero ni. vi, in 
Bullen O. PL I. 50 Peoples love Cbuld not but by these fee- 
bling ills be mov'd. 1632 Lithgow Trav. x. 461 Least by 
an impatient Minde, and feebling Spirit, I become my owne 
Murtherer. 

Feebleness (frblnes). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The state or quality of being feeble (in the various 
senses of the adj.) ; an instance of this. 

a X300 Cursor M. 28679 (Cott.) J>is man. .for-sakes penance 
neuer ^e lese, and legges febulnes of flexse, 1340 Hampole 
Pr. Consc. 1514 pe mare in malys and febelnes pe kynd of 
ayther trebled es. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dktes 134 
Wrath cometh of feblenesse of courage, 25x7 Torkington 
Pilgr. {1884) 39 Our Savior, .for very febylnesse fell., to the 
grounde. 1533 More DehelL Salem Pref. 7 b, The feble- 
nesse of his answere shal appere. 1568 Grafton Chron, 
II. 107 King Richarde walking unwisely aboute the Castell, 
to espie the feblenesse thereof. 1683 Burnet tr. More's 
Utopia (16841 79 Women .. deal in Wool and Flax, which 
sute better with their feebleness. 1794 S. W illiams Vermont 


X35 The feebleness of the weapons, 1809-10 Coleridge 
Friend (18651 3190 It is feebleness only which cannot be 
generous without injustice, i860 Gen. P. Thompson Audi 
Alt. 111 . exxv. 80. Committing himself to the fashionable 
feeblenesses. 1884 Vpool Mercury 22 Oct. 5/4 His grand 
defect lay in feebleness of will, 
b. concr. (nonce-use). 

x86o Geo. Eliot Mill on FI. III. 120 Ready to strike that 
daring feebleness from the stool. 

tFoe’bler. Obs.rare-'K [f. Feeble s;. 4 - -ER 
One who or that which makes feeble or weak. 

1586 Bright Melanch, xxxviii. 245 Excessive joy. .a great 
feebler of melanchoUck persons. 

Feobless. Ohs. exc. arch. Forms : 3-4 fe- 
blesoe, 3--5 feblesse, 4 £Le-.fveblesse, 6 feeblesse, 
9 feebleas, [a. OF. fehlesce, foiblece, mod.F. 
faiblesse, f. feble, foible Feeble tz.] F'eebleness, 
infirmity ; infirm health. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724)442 pe kynghyre fader was old man, 
& drou to feblesse. 4x3x5 Shoreham x8 Ine tokne of febleste 
Igead -esce] of hiis goste. ^ X340 Ayenb. 33 Zuo pet he ualF 
ine fyeblesse and ine zulche ziknesse. 4x374 Chaucer 
Boetk, IV, ii. 112 Yif so be J>at goode be stedfast pan shewej> 
be fieblesse of yuel al openly, 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 81 
For feblesse he fyl to the erthe. XS96 Spenser F. Q. iv. viii. 
37 Great feeblesse . .did oft assay Faire Amoret that scarcely 
she could ride. 1866 J. B. Rose tr. Ovids Fasti vi. 932 
The hours unreined old age and feebless bring. 

Feeblish (frblij), a. [f. Feeble tz. h- -ish.] 
Somewhat feeble. 

1674 R. Godfrey Inj. Ah. Physic 68 They that are 
weakly, tender, and feeblish. 1832 W ilson in Blachw. Mag. 
XXXII. 865 Performers with feeblish faces that must frown. 
X857 Hughes Tom Brown n. v. He. .is feeblish. .about the 
knees. 1882 Carlyle in Century Mag, XXIV. 23 Rather 
a feeblish kind of County-Town. 

f I*ee*blislL, V. Ohs. Forms: 4 febliss, 4-6 
febUs(s)li, 6 feeblysb, 5-7 feeblish. [a. OF. 
*febliss-, lengthened stem of "^fehlir (recorded forms 
foiblir, flehir), f. feble i see Feeble a.] trans. 
To render feeble, weak, or infirm; to enfeeble; 
= Feeble v. 2. 

1375 Barbour Brttce xiv. 349 With hungyr he thoucht 
thame to Febliss. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 64 
Alle thinges be amunysshed & feblisshed by Iniustice. 1528 
Paynel Salerne's Regitn. C iij b. They assende and gether 
to gether feblysshynge the guttes. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 
I. 68 All Christendome was sore decayed and feeblished by 
occasion of the warres betweene England and Prance, 
Hence Fee-blishing vhl. sb. 

xs8o Baret Alv. F 346 Feeblishing, infirmaiio. x6^ 
H. R, Salemes Regim. xx6 Except yee dread great feeblish- 
ing of Nature. 

t Fee*blisbLiiieai.t. Obs. [f. as prec. -f -ment.] 
Enfeeblement. 

XS48 Hall Chron. 157 b, Whiche promise be caused to 
bee performed, .to the . . feblishement of the Duchy. 

Feeblose, a. rare^K [f. Feeble a. + -ose,] 
Rather feeble ; weakly. 

x88a J. Brown fohn Leech, etc. Peter had a gentle, 
sweet, though feeblose. .strain of poetic feeling. 

Feebly (frbli), adv. Forms: 3 febleliche, 
-like, 3-4 febliche, (5 febiliche), 4 febilly, (5 
•ylly), 4-6 febly, (4 febli, 5 feabli), 6 feablelye, 
feebily, 7 feably, 7- feebly, [f. Feeble + -LX 2 .] 
In a feeble manner, 

fl. In a sorry manner or plight; inefficiently, 
insufficiently, niggardly, poorly, scantily. Obs. 

c xzw S. Eng. Leg., Edmund Conf. X12 Ake febleliche hire 
spedde, For seint Eadmund hadde ane smate ^eorde. 1297 
R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6125 Febleliche he liuede al is lif & deyde 
in feble de|>e. 4x300 Havelok 418 Feblelike he gaf hem 
clones. 41300 Beket X178 Such a man. .So febliche wende 
over lond- _ a 1450 Knt, de la 74»r (1868) 30, Y holde hym 
thatdothe It but febly conseled. c 1450 Heurysos Mor. Fab., 
Ufl. Mous 37, Poems (1865) X09 Ane sober wane, Of fog and 
fairn full febillie wes maid- 

2 . In a weak, ineffective, or half-hearted manner, 
without strength, energy, or force ; weakly. Of 
sight : Dimly. 

41320 Sir Tristr. 3050 Febli kou canst hayte. 4^x340 
Hampole Psalteroxhr. x, I may noght stand now bot febilly. 
4x400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 67 pe pouse began to appere 
febiliche. 1483 Catk. Angl. X24/2 Febylly, deheliter, im- 
becilUter. 1533 More JDebell. Salem i. xiv. 104 b. He 
hath . , defended . . his boke , . wythe myche worke full 
febly. X548 Hall Chron. 177 He was fayntly receyved, and 
febly welcomed. 159* Spenser Ruins of Rome 221 Ye see 
huge flames . . Efsoones consum'd to fall downe feebily. 1607 
Shaks. Cor. II. ii. 87 The deeds of Coriolanus Should not be 
vtter’d feebly. x68a Dryden Mae Fl. 197 Thy gentle 
numbers feebly creep, xj^y Foote Author 11, Which were 
as feebly resisted. 1856 Kane Arct, Expl. I. xix. 232, 1 . . 
see feebly in prospect my recovery. X875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) IV. 27s In dreaming we feebly recollect. 

3 . In a small degree, slightly, poorly, 

^ 1830 LYELLjPnwc. Geol. I. xxp Others feebly represented 
in our own country. 1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 
698 The acids act but feebly upon caouti^ouc, 

4 u Comb., as feebly-toiling 'sfCy 

Mrs. Norton Child ef I stands 0^46) 179 The feebly- 
toiling heart that shrinks appalled. 

Feed (f/d), sb. Also 5-7 fe(e)d0, [f. the vb.] 

1 . The action of feeding ; eating, grazing ; also, 
the giving of food ; an instance of this. 

.*S7® Turberv. Vencrie 1x4 The feeding of an hart or such 
like, .is called the feede. 16x4 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat, xii2 
Long forbearance whereof [meates] causes a surfet, when 
wee come to full feede. 45x626 Bacon 4 Uses Cam, 
Law iv, (1635) 23 Pasture answerable to the feed of so many 


Deere as were upon the ground. x686 Goav Celesi. Bodies 
I. ii. 3 Birds coming late from Feed. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Brooke Farm iii. 40 He should pay for the feed of his cow. 
X873 W. B. Tegetmeier Poultry Bk. xxix. 370 Five or six 
[pefiets] are given at one feed for each bird. 

b. Phrases. At feed : in the act of eating or 
grazing. Out at feed : turned out to graze. 7 'o be 
of one s feed { of animals, and col/oq'. or slang of 
persons) : to have no desire for food ; to have lost 
one’s appetite. (To be) on the feed (said of fish^. : (to 
be) on the look out for food; also, (to be) eating. 

x6ax Lady M. Wroth Urania zjs, I like a Deare at feede, 
start vp for feare. 1680 Otway Orphan v. ix. 2231 AH his 
little Flock's at feed before him. 1816 James Milit. Diet. 
(ed. 4) 156 A horse that is off his feed. 1823 Lamb Etta 
(i860) 21 The cattle, and the birds, and the fishes, were at 
feed about us. 1834 Medwin Angler in Wales II. 166 
Towards evening he set out on the feed, 1^2 Horlock 
Cojmtry Gentleman 172 Jack, .was quite off his feed. X867 
F. Francis Angling iv. (1880) 108 The fish are well on the 
feed. 187X Browning Balausi. 1317 And pipe . . Pa.storal 
marriage-poems to thy flocks At feed. 1879 Moseley Notes 
on Challenger ii. 30 A shoal of porpoi.ses on the feed. x888 
Berksh, Gloss, s. v, Vead, A horse is said to be ‘out at ve-ad * 
when turned into a meadow to graze. 

2 . t a. A grazing or causing (cattle') to graze ; 
also, the privilege or right of grazing {obsl). 
Feeding-ground ; pasture land fobs,), c. Pastur- 
age, pasture ; green crops. 

1573 Tusser Hush. xvi. (1878) 34 Pasture, and feede of his 
feeld. 1594 Norden Spec. Brit., Awra* (Camden (To Ther 
is wtin the Nase.. Horsey Ilande, verie good for feede. 
x6oo Shaks. A. V. L. n. iv. 83 His Coate, his Flockes, and 
bounds of feede Are now on sale. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 
597 For such pleasure till that hour At Feed or Fountain 
never had I found, 1712 Prideaux Direct. Ch.-wardens 
(ed. 4) 30 The .. Feed of the Church-yard is the Minister's. 
*795 Burke Thoughts Scarcity'NVs,, 1842 II. 254 The clover 
sown last year . . gave two good crops, or one crop and 
a plentiful feed. 1858 Bartlett Did, Amer. 144 1'all feed, 
i.e. high grass. x8^ Tennyson North. Partner (Old Style) 
X, Theer warnt not fead for a cow. 1879 Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. Word-bk., ‘ I hanna sid more feed o' the groun' fur 
many a 'ear,' 1888 Berksh. Gloss, s.v, Vead, Green crops for 
sheep, as turnips, swedes, rape, etc., are called ‘ ve-ad . 

3 . Food (for cattle) ; fodder, provender. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. iv. 93 tQo.i As the one is wounded 
with the bait, the other b'^heep] rotted with delicious feed 
[honey-stalks]. X878 Cumbria. Gloss., Feed, provender for 
cattle. XS84 F. J. Lloyd Sc. Agric. 243 There arose the 
necessityof providing them with feed. ti^MilnorCDakotz.) 
Tellers^ June, J. D. is prepared to grind all kinds of Feed. 

b. An allowance or meal (of com, oats, etc.) 
given to a horse, etc. Also Milit. in short-feed, 
heavy-horse feed, Ught-horse-feed (see quot. 182,^). 

*735 Sheridan in Swift's Lett. (1768) IV. 117, I can give 
your horses . . a feed of oats now and then. 1749 Fielding 
Tom Jones xii. xiii, Prepare them [horses] for their journey 
by a feed of corn. 1823 Crabb Techml. Diet., A short feed 
is a portion less than the regulated quantity. Heavy-horse- 
feed, a larger proportion given to the heavy dragoons, in dis- 
tinction from Light-horse-feed, which is given to the hussars 
and the light horse. x859_ F. A. Griffiths ArtiL Man. 
(ed. 9) 220 One feed of oats in the nose-bag. 1885 G. Mere- 
dith Diana 1. viii. 176 The mare 'll do it well. .She ha.s had 
her feed. 

4 z. CO Iloq. A meal; a sumptuous meal; a feast. 
Cf. Feast, Speead. Also, a full meal. 

x8o8 sporting Mag. XXXII. 122 A feed now and then at 
the first tables. 1830 Southey in Q. Rev. XLIII. 14 It is 
the custom to entertain a distinguished visitor with what, 
in the South Seas, as in modern Ixindon, is called a feed. 
1839 Marryat Diary in Amer. Ser. i. II, 228 ‘ Will you have 
a feed or a check?' 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. Ax. (1856) 
37 5 What a glorious feed for the scurvy-stricken ships 1 1^2 
Sala Accepted a ddr. 193 Snug little feeds preparatory to 
the grand banquet. xSys Chamb. Jml. No. 133. 66 Little 
. . having a feed of ice-cream, 
o. The action or process of ‘ feeding’ a machine, 
or supplying material to be operated upon. 

189a P. Benjamin Mod. Mech. 663 The Hoe automatic 
tension brake for graduating the feed of the paper to the 
exact speed of the machine. 

b. The material supplied; also the amount 
supplied ; the ^ charge ’ of a gun. 

X839 R. S. Robinson Naui. Steam Eng. 59 A cock by 
which the engineer can regulate the feed to the quantity 
required. iZh^Eng. Meek. 31 Dec. 389/1 By carrying ie.ss 
feed, less power may suffice. 1881 Knight L>/4if. Mech. IV. 
330/2 The actual feed to the boiler is regulated by a con- 
trolling cock. x88t Times 24 Feb,, The time was taken in 
which the guns could be cleaned and could fire three ‘feeds’. 
X883 Daily News 12 Dec. 2/5 The length of the feed is de- 
termined by the clutch. 

c. Short for feed gear, feed-pump, etc* ; a feeder, 

1839 K. S. Robinson Steam Eng. 139 The water 

would fall lower and lower in the boiler, if not replaced by 
the feed. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV, 340/2 The oil , . 
falls, .on the wool as it passes along the ‘feed' to the teasing 
cylinder. 

6. attrib. and Comb. a. simple attributive, (sense 
3 and 3 b) as feed-bag, -crop, -mill (U.S.), -rack *, 
(sense g) feed-cock, ’•hole, -pipe {rXso feed-pipe- 
cock, -strainer, -strum), -pump. b. objective, (sense 
3) as feed-crusher, -cutter-*, (^sense 5) as feed-heat- 
ing, -roller. 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech.\. 828/2 * Feed-bag, a nose-bag 
for a horse or mule, to contain his noonday feed or luncheon. 
1883 W, C. Russell Sailors' Lang. 49 Feed-cock, a cock near 
the bottom of a marine boiler for regulating the supply of 
water to the boiler. 1891 Daily News 14 May 5/1 ‘*Feed' 
crops. x88i Knight Diet. Mech. IV. 527/2 * Feed-erttsher, a 
mill for flattening grain to render it more easily masticated. 
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1874 I. Z-z^h^Feed-cutten 1883 E. iNGERsoLtin Har- 
per's Mag. Jan. 207/1 He grinds all day at the feed-cutter. 
1893 P. Mod. Mech. 284 Power developed without 

^feed-heating. 189a Coolers Cycl. Praci. Receipts 1 . 300/2 
Another complete but empty hive with open *feed-hole, 
placed below an over-full one. 1884 Milnor(DskotzC\ Teller 
33 June, A Steam *Feed-Mill . . to grind all kinds of Feed. 
3829 Nat. Philos. (Useful Knowl, Soc.) Hydraulics ii. 13 
The stop-valve, covering the top of the *feed-pipe. 1839 
R. S. Robinson Na7it. Steam Eng. 59 At the end of each 
feed pipe is a cock. 3849-50 Weale Diet. Terms 182/a 

* Feed-pipe cocks^ those used to regulate the supply of water 
to the boiler of a locomotive engine. Jiid.^ * Feed-pipe 
strainer t or sirttm, a perforated, half-spherical piece of sheet 
iron . .placed over the open end of the feed-pipe. 3839 R. S. 
Robinson Naut. Steam. Eng. 109 The engine supplies itself 
with water by a pump communicating with the hot well, 
called a *feed pump. 1854 Ronalds & Richardson Chem. 
f Tecknol. (ed. 2) I. 273 A .small working cylinder . . can be 
placed upon the top of the boiler to work the grate and the 
feed-pump. ^ 1874 Knight Diet, Mech. I. 830/2 * Feed-rack^ 
a stock-feeding device with grain-trough and hay-rack under 
shelter, which sometimes is extended to the stock also. 1836 
Ure Cotton Mamtf. II, 37 The willowed cotton, .is carried 
forward . . to the "’^feed-rollers [of the blowing machine], 

7 . Special combinations: Feed-apron »• feed- 
cloth'^ feed-bed, {a) a feeding place (of rats); (^)the 
level surface along which the supply passes to the 
machine; feed-cloth, a revolving cloth which 
carries the cotton or other fibre into a spinning, 
carding or other machine; feed-door, the door 
through which the furnace is supplied with fuel ; 
the furnace door ; feed-hand (see quot.) ; feed- 
head, {a) a cistern of water for supplying the 
boiler from above ; ( 3 ) Founding (see quot. 1874) ; 
feed-motion, a contrivance for giving a forward 
movement to material in a machine; feed-rod 
^feeding-rod ; feed-screw (see quot.); feed-tank, 
-trough, a tank or trough containing a supply of 
water for a locomotive ; a supply trough ; feed- 
wheel (see quot.). Also Feed-water, 

1836 Ure Cotton Mamtf. II. 36 The *feed-apron is about 
eight feet long. 1876 Forest 4- Stream 7 Dec. 278/3 We 
shortly espy a ‘"^feed-bed’ in the edge of the marsh. 3889 
Pall Mall G. 35 Oct. 7/3 Each letter in its passage along 
the feed-bed of the machine strikes a lever. 3836 Ure Cotton 
Mamf. II. 16 The . . cotton is . . spread upon the "’^feed- 
cloth of the cards. i88x Knight Diet. Mech. IV. 327/2 

* Feed-door. i8;^4 Jhid. I. 829 2 * Feed-hand . . a rod 
by which intermittent rotation is imparted to a ratchet- 
wheel. 3849-50 Weale Diet. Terms xQa/a *Feed head. 
1874 Knight Did. Mech. I. 829/2 Feed head .. the metal 
above and exterior to the mold which flows into the latter 
as the casting contracts. Jhid. 830/ 1 '^Feed-motion. Ibid, 
830/2 ^F'eed’Serew {Lathe), a long screw employed to im- 
part a regular motion to a tool-rest or to the work. 3889 G. 
Findlay Ping. Railway 308 A tender picks up water from 
the *feed-trough while in motion. 3874 Knight Diet, Mech, 

I. 833/3 Feed-wheel, a continuou.sly or intermittin^ly re- 
volving wheel or disk which carries forward an object or 
material. *883 Ibid, IV. 363/3 A plate on the feed wheel 
holds up the coal when the box is again brought forward. 

Peed (ffd), z;. Pa. t. and pa. pple. fed. Forms: 
Inf. 1-2 f^dan, (i Northumb. foedan), 2 feden, 
3 south, veden, 2, 5 feyde, 3-4 feode, 3-6 fede, 
south, "vede, 4-7 feede, 6 feade, 6- feed. Pa. t. 
1 f^dde, pa. pple. f^ded, f^dd ; pa. t. and pple. 
3-5 fedde, (3 feedd, fad), 4 south, vedde, 4-5 
feed, 9 dial, feeded, 4- fed. [OE.y^t/tz« = OFris. 
pda, OSax. fddean (Du. voedeii), OHG. fuotan 
(MHG. vileten), ON. (Da. Sw. /^t/tz), 
Goth. fddjani—OT^vX. ^fdijan, f. pdd-d-i see 
Food.] 

1 . irans. To give food to ; to supply with food ; 
to provide food for. Often followed by f ^ on, 
with (a specified food). 

<7 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt, vi, 26 Eowerfaeder se heofunlica 
foede{> |)a [heofun fuglas]. c sooo Ags. Ps. ixxx[i]. 1 b, He hi 
fedde mid fsetre lynde hwaete. axxys Cott. Horn. 233 He 
us is. .feder for he us fett. t:3Z05 Lay. 8944 He hine lette 
ueden . . ser he him bi-uoren come. 1297 R. Glouc. ( 1724) 375 
He . . made yt al forest & lese, Jjc bestes vorto fede. c 3340 
Cursor M. 13372 (Trin.) J?e folke. .was fed of breed & flesshe. 
0x4.^ jBh. JJawkyng in Rel. Ant. I. 296 Fede your hawke 
and sey not geve here mete, 1592 Davies Immort. Soul 
XVI. i. (1714) 71 ITie Body’s Life with Meats and Air is fed. 
1648 Sir E. Nicholas in N. Papers i Camden) 1x5 Seeke for 
some allowance . . to feede us. 37x4 Nelson Life Bp. Bull 
5 76. 437 About sixty neces-sitous People . . were fed with 
Meat. 3756-7 tr, Ke^slefs Trav. (1760) II. 205 Gregory, . 
was feeding twelve indigent men. 1798 Webbe in Owen 
Wellesley's Desp. 9, I doubt whether there are any well- 
grounded expectations that they could feed themselves. 
3835 Ure Manuf. 394 The Leeds people are better 

fed. 3^ A. Combe Physiol. Digestion {ed. 4I 142 Dogs 
fed on oil or sugar . . become diseased. 3848 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. I. 314 It was not yet the practice to feed cattle in this 
manner. 

b. To suckle (young) ; in OE. also absol, 

C950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 19 Wse uutedlxce ^sem 
berendum & foedendum in ^aem da^um. a 3300 Cursor M. 
5640 (Cott.) JHs womman..It [Jjechilde] fedd til it cuth spek 
and gang. 3530 Palsgr. 547/1 This bytehe fedeth her 
whelpes. 3821 R. Turner Arts 4- .Sc. (ed. 18) 370 Pelias. . 
was fed hy‘a mare, Somerset Word-hk,, 

Feed, to suckle, 

c. To put food into the mouth of (if. a child, 
a sick person, a fowl). 

C X440 Promp. Pare. 352/2 Feede chyldryn wythe pappe 
mete, papa. x6it Cotgr., Appasieler, to feed by hand, or 
with the hand; or, as a bird feeds her yong. z6^ Mark- 


ham Farewell fo Husbandry 362 The Bitter is ever best to 
be fed by the hand, because when you have fed him, you 
may tie his Beake together. 3748 W. Cadogan Ess. Nursing 
xg A sucking Child should he fed. .once with the Broth, and 
once with the Milk. 1872-4 L. Wright Pouliiy 79 The 
fowl when fed is . . held with both hands under its breast. 
s88a J, W. Anderson Med. Nursing iv. (1883) 73 A patient 
. . will not have the feeding cup, and yet must be fed in some 
such way. 3893 H. D. Traill Social England I. Introd. 
54 His meal might be served up to him on costly dishes, but 
he fed himself with his fingers. Mod. He is so weak that 
he cannot feed himself. 

d. To graze, pasture (cattle, sheep, etc.). 

338a Wyclif Gen. xxxvii. 13 Thi britheren feden [3388 
ke^en, xdxx feed] sheep in Sichemys. 3757 Home Douglas 

11. i. My name is Norval ; on the Grampian Hills My father 
feeds his flocks. 

e. Feed-the-dove. A Christmas game mentioned 
in BramPs Pop. Antiq. I. 278. 

2 . fig. of I. Const, as above- 

a. simply ; esp. in spiritual sense. 

971 Blukl. Horn. 57 Seo saul, gif heo ne bi 5 mid Godes 
worde feded. cxzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 235 Eche he5e dai 
[J?e hodede sholde] fede mid godes worde pe hungrie soule. 
CX380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 500 }>e soule is fedde wih 
charite. 3435 Misyn Fire of Love 58 Chosyn sawlis. .with 
heuenly likynge is feed. 1579 Fulke Heskins' Pari. 274 
A spirituall meate, to feede vs into eternall life. ^ 3697 
Drvden Firg, Georg. 111.767 He grinds his Teeth In his own 
Flesh, and feeds approaching Death. 3882 E. P. Hood in 
Leisure Hour Apr. 225 The logic of satire has often been 
fed on fear. 

b. To gratify, minister to the demands of (a 
person’s vanity, desire of vengeance, or other 
passion) ; to sustain or comfort (a person) with 
(usually, fallacious) hopes. Cf. Food v. t To 
feed forth, tip (eai lier to food forth ) : to beguile, keep 
(one) quiet, with flattery, etc. ; = Amuse v. 4, 6. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 5428 She [Fortune] . . fedith hym with 
glorie veyne. *475 Bk. Noblesse {i86o> 53 The said maister 
. . fedde hem forthe withe sportis and plaies tille [etc ]. 
3530 Palsgr. 547/1 You haue fedde me forthe with fayre 
wordes longe ynoughe. 1577 Northbrookk DfczViie- (1843) 
341 [He] . . so continueth feeding hiraselfe with looking for 
the chaunge of the dice. 3594 Shaks. Rick. Ill, iv. i. 65 
To feed my humor, wish thy selfe no harme. 3602 Marston 
A ntonio's Rev. i. i. Wks. 3856 1,76 This morne my vengeance 
shall be amply fed. 3603 Knolles Hist. Turks 656 Craftily 
feeding him with the hope of libertie. Ibid. {1623) 114 
Feeding him up with faire words, 3666 Temple Let. to 
Bp, of Munster 3733 II. 35 He seems to feed himself 
and his Friend with the Hopes of a speedy Peace. 3726 
Leoni Alberti * s Arckit, I. 66 a, Others, feeding themselves 
with great hopes of times to come. 3856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 73 All that can feed the 
senses and passions, .is in the open market. 

0. in phrases, to feed ones eyes, to feed one^s 
sight. Also, of the tongue, to feed the ear. 

3590 Spenser F. Q. 11. vii. 4 In his lappe a masse of co^me 
he told. And turned upside downe, to feede his eye . . with 
his huge threasury. 1625 Bacon Ess., Masques, The Altera- 
tion of Scenes . . leed and relieue the Eye. 1634 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. (1638) 159 , 1 found few [monuments] to feed 
my eyes upon. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T.\. 26 He 
fed his eyes by being a spectator of those wickednesses. 3738 
W'ESL'e.'i Hymns, * Who's this, who like theMoming ' ii, His 
Tongue the Ear with Musick feeds. 1833 ^cortT Trierm. 
ni. xix, The knight With these high marvels fed his sight, 
t d. To feed with money : to bribe. Ohs. 

3567 J. Hawkyns Let. Sir W. Cecil in State P. Dom. Eliz. 
44. 13 They were by the Merchaunts fedd soe plentefully 
with mony. 1580 North Plutarch (3676) 190 Anytus was 
the first that fed the Judges with Money. 

3 . intr. (rarely *\refl. in same sense). To take 
food ; to eat. Of persons now only colloq. Const, 
as in I. 

3387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI, 19 pe com..kerof ]>e 
colver ofte schulde fede hym self, 14^ Bk. St. Albans 
C viij a, She fedith on all maner of flesh. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W de W. 3533) 5 b, The shale of the nut to be broken that 
he may fede of the Cornell. 3556 A urelio 4 > Isab. (1608) N, 
Of hir delicate fleshe they [the Lions] fedde them. 3635 
N. R. Camden's Hist. Eliz. ii. 130 He fed hard at suwer 
on sallats. 3703 Pope Thebais 686 Devouring dogs . . Fed 
on his trembling liinbs. 3739 De Foe Crusoe (1840) I. x. 
173 It was a good while before they [kids] would feed. 3757 
Chesterf. Lett. IV. cccxxii. 96 Go pretty often and feed 
with him. 3834 M'^Murtrie CuvieFs Anim. Kingd. 145 
The ostrich feeds on grass. 3850 L. Hunt Autobiog. II. 
xvii, 252, I did wrong at that time not to *feed better ^ 
x86i Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. i. (1889) 8 No one feeds 
at the high table except the dons. 

b. transf. To feed on (a person) ; to live at his 
expense. 

3733 Pope Ess. Man iii. 61 All feed on one vain patron. 

3540 Cranmer Wks. I. as Many holy martyrs. . did daily 
feed of the food of Christs body, 3581 Sidney Poetrie 
(Arb.) 20 Whose milk .. enabled them to feed . . of tougher 
knowledges. 3599 IF^rn. Faire Wozn. ii. 3380 The people’s 
eyes have fed them with ray sight. 36x2 Rowlands Knaue 
f Haris 29 On others miseries and woes, I feede. 3768 
W. Gilpin Ess, Prints 10 The eye , . may be pleased . . by 
feeding on the parts separately. 3769 Sir W. Jones Pal. 

Poems (1777) 16 Grant me to feed on beauty’s rifled 
charms. 3827 Pollok Course T. ix, Disappointment fed on 
ruined Hope. 3883 Standard 20 July 5/1 Cholera feeds 
upon impurities of every sort, 

4 . trans. To yield or produce food for; to be, 
or serve as, food for. lit. andy^. 

a 1300 Sartnun Ii. in E. E, P. (3862) 6 Pe s^te of god him 
sal fede. xsps Gower Cmf WX. 26 Suche is the delicacie 
Of love, which min herte fedeth. 3577 Googe Heres- 
bach's B-usb. i. (1586) 38 b, Fodder, .veiy good to feede both 


cattel & Poultrye. 1669 Worlidge Agric. (i68x) 28 
One Acre of this Grass will feed you as many Cows as six 
Acres of other common Grass. 3697 Ijryden P’irg. Georg. 

111. 812 The Water- Snake, whom Fish and Paddocks fed. 
3893 Farmer Slang II, To feed the pishes, to be drowned. 

absol. s66s Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 23 The air feeds 
not. 

6, To supply with nourishment; to nourish, 
cause to grow, support, sustain. 

a 1000 Boetk. Metr. xxix. 70 (Gr.) Se . . metod . . fet call 
psette growe6 wsestmas on weorolde. a 3300 Seven Sms 33 
m E. E. P. (1862) 19 Is fule hodi fede mid is siluir and is 
gold. 3398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. iv. ix. (1495} 93 By 
the benefyee of blode al the lymmes of the body preuayle 
and be fedde. 1593 Shaks. Lucr. 1077 A mountain-spring 
that feeds a dale. 3697 Dryden Virg. Georg, ii. 4^ Be 
mindful.. With Store of Earth around to feed the Root. 
37x9 Watts Hymns i. xlviii, God . . feeds the strength of 
every Saint. 1759 tr. DuhavieVs Husb. 1. i. (1762) 3 The 
trees had been fed by other roots. 1784 Cowper Task iii. 
662 Some [flowers] clothe the soil that feeds them. iSox 
Southey Thalaha \. xxii, The ebony. .A leafless tree. .With 
darkness feeds its boughs of raven grain. 3837 Disraeli 
Venetia i. ii, A rich valley, its green meads fed by a clear 
and rapid stream. 

Jig. 3626 Bacon Sylva § 314 Musick feedeth that dis- 
poi^tion of the Spirits which it findeth. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(td. 2) III. 132 Poetry feeds and waters the passions, 
f b. To nurture, bring up. Obs. 
c 1320 Sir Tristr. 287 Fiftene ^ere he gan him fede. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 623 Your-selfe . . ]>e fresshist and fairest fed 
vpon erthe. 

6. To fill with food, to pamper ; to fatten, make 
fleshy ; occas. of the food. dial. To feed {full 
and) high, to feed up : to supply with rich and 
abundant food. 

3552 Huloet, Feade fatte in a francke or penne, altilis. 
Feade full, saburratus. 1630 R. Johnsods Kingd. ^ 
Commw. 79 This choice [the Steere] is altogether exempted 
from labour, and fed up for food. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg, in. 319 Feed him full and high, 3788 W. Marshall 
Yorksh. Gloss., * 1 mean to feed him,’ I intend to fat him, 
3823 J. Badcock Dom.Amusem, 62 A small dog. .not to be 
fed too high. 3877 N. W. Line. Gloss, s.v.. He feeds five- 
an’-twenty steers every summer. x886 .S’. W. Line. Gloss, 
S.V., Milk will feed anything quicker than water. 
fig. 3596-3620 [see Fat a. 2 c]. 1874 Motley Bameveld I. 
vii. 323 He remained in Paris, — feeding fat the grudge he 
bore to Barneveld. 

b. To feed ojfi to fatten (an animal) for sale or 
slaughter. 

3852 yrnl, R. Agric, Soc. XIII. 1. 224 The owner . . feeds 
off a large number of sheep . . annually. 3854 Ibid. XV. l 
332 The hoggets are. .fed off before New Year. 

C. fig, t With on adv. : To encourage the growth 
of {obs). To feed into : to bring into by pamper- 
ing. Also, {Theat. slang) To feed a paHv to fill 
it out by the addition of details or incidents of 
minor importance. 

3580 North Plutarch (16761 91 Publicola . . was very dili- 
gent, .to feed on further and encrease the same [sedition]. 
3^3 Carlyle Pr. (1858) 95 Fed into gigantic bulk. 

3892 Pall Mall G. 22 Dec. 2/3 After this, endless compli- 
cations all centreing on Mr. Penley — feeding the part would 
be the stage term. 

t d. To give ' body’ to (a liquor), Ohs. 

3667 Dryden Wild Gallant v. iii, Your vintners feed their 
hungry wines. 3742 Lond. ^ Country Brew. 1. (ed. 4) Pref., 
Receipts for feeding, fining, and preserving Malt-Liquors. 

e. Tanning. To give ‘substance’ to. Also, 
intr. of the leather ; To gain substance ; to thicken. 

3882 J. Paton in Encycl. Brit. XIV. 389/2 The [kid] skins 
are . . ‘ fed ’ with yolk of eggs and sal t. 3884 Health Mxhih. 
Catal. 38 This rest allows the leather to ‘feed’. 

£ intr. To grow fat. dial, 
vjafi Bailey vol. II, Feeding, .growing in Flesh by eating. 
371^ W. Marshall Midland Counties Gloss., Feed, to grow 
fat, 3877 N. W, Line. Gloss, s.v., I nivver seed onybody 
feed like 

7 . a. To keep (a reservoir, watercourse, etc.) 
supplied; to supply (a fire, etc.) with fuel, 

3583 in W. H, Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 426 Water 
cowrses. .to feede youre pondes. 3596 Shaks. V. 

m. ii. 266, I haue ingag’d . . my friend to his meere enemie 
To feede my meanes. 3633 — Cymh, 1. vi, 1 10 The smoakie 
light That’s fed with stinking Tallow. 3667 Milton P. L. t. 68 
A fiery Deluge, fed With ever-burning Sulphur unconsum’d. 
1705 Addison Italy 274 The warm Springs that feed the , . 
Baths. xqSliE laboratory laid open 8 This manner of feeding 
the fire will be found a very great convenience, x8i8 Scott 
Hrt. Midl. vi, The mob fed the fire with whatever they could 
find. 1869 E. A. PhmemPraci. Hygiene (ed. 3) 319 Cisterns 
at the top of every barrack should feed the ablution rooms, 
3875 Lyell Princ. Geol. II, ni. xlix. 6 q 8 Islands .. large 
1 enough to feed small rivers. 3878 Carthage 

428 Cisterns . . were fed . . by the aqueduct of which they 
formed the termination. 

b. To supply (a machine, a workman) con- 
tinuously with material to work upon. Also intr, 
of the material : To pass in (to a mill). 

1669 WoRLiDGE Syst. A^ic. {x6Bi) 51 The (kirn feeds not 
until you set the same [Engine] down again. Ibid. 52 In 
case you drive apace it feeds apace. ^ 3707 MoKnuz-RHusb, 
277 The breadth of the bottom of which [hopper] must be . , 
near as long as the Rowlers, that it may not feed them too 
fast. 3808 J. Barlow Columb. u. 503 She. .fed The turning 
spindle with the twisting thread. 3891 Farmer Slang II, 
To feed the Press, to send up copy slip by slip. 

absol. 3676 Beal in Phil. Trans. XL 584 Two ordinary 
Labourers, .(the one feeding, and the other grinding). 

8 . a. To cause to be eaten by cattle; to use 
(land) as pasture. Often with complementary adj. 
or adv. to feed hare, close, down, off. 
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'a 1651 Sm ■Richard Weston in Hartlih''s Legacy 
You may then feed the ground with Cattel ail the' Winter, 
as you do other -ground. Ibid, 243 As it springs again, feed 
It with Cattel, 1652 Arnold Beati in Hart lib’s Legacy 
(xSss) isp It is very easae, hy mowing or feeding it [corn-j 
down with Cattel, to prevent it. i669_ Worlidge Syst. 
A^^ric. (1681) 23 As soon as you have fed it bare, then is it 
best to over-flow. Ibid. a8 The best Husbandry is to graze 
it, or feed it [grass] in Racks. 1707 Mortimer Husb. 29 
Take csire to feed it [the grass] close before, the Winter. 
1807 R. Parkinson Experienced Farmerl, 409 If he cannot 
feed it (Buck- wheat] off with some cattle. 1850 yrnl. R. 
Agric, Sec, XI. n. 430 The crop being well grown, it only 
remains to feed it well off. 

"b. To deal out (food) ft? animals. 

1883 P, E. Gibbons in Hetr^er’s Mag. Apr, 652/1 Mangel- 
wurzel . . is fed to the cows in winter. 18^3 K. D. Wiggin 
m Ailantk Monthly Feh. 184/1 tie has been feeding bread 
and butter to the dog. 

C. transf. {Ct *jf‘) To supply continuously 
(material to be consumed or operated upon). Also, 
To fe&d downi to bring (a tool) down, gradually 
as lequired. 

i860 PiESSE Lab. Chem. Wonders 82 GoM is fed into a 
vessel containing aqua regia. 1864 Webster s. v. Drill- 
press, The tool B rotates and is fed down by hand or 
automatitally. 1869 Eng. Meek. 19 Mar, 574/1 The wood 
is fed to the saw by means of a. .roller. 1881 .Knight 
Meek. IV, 744/a The string, .is fed from a tin canister. 1883 
H, Tuttce in HarpeiAs Mag. Nov. 824/2 The wet sand, .is 
fed into the opening. 1884 W. H. Rtdeing ibid. May 895/1 
Long. . tubes . . feed them to exquisitely adjusted scales. 

fd. Stock-exchange. To deal out (stock) in 
portions. Ohs. 

1814 Slock Exchange Laid Open 28 Feeding out stock to 
less dealers. 

9. Of cattle: To eat, eat off, feed upon. Also, 
to feed down, off. 

xyas Pope Odyss. iv. 452 A tim’rous hind, .feeds the flow'ry 
lawns. 1858 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. XIX. i, 206 The fifty-two 
cows had , . more than they coii Id feed down . 1883 J efpehies 
Nature tiear Lmdon 237 The sheep have fed it too close 
for a grip of the hand. 1891 West. Mom. News 
A crop of swedes, .is again fed off by sheep, 

b. To feed down : to eat off the food of. 

18867 Pdll Mall G. 20 Oct. 13/2 ‘ Bunny *. .feeds down the 
sheep. 

I'eed (fid), ///. a. [f. Fee v. + -ed i .] 

1 1. Bound to feudal semce. Only in feed man : 
see Feedmak. Ohs, 

2. Paid by fees ; hired ; bribed ; Sc. employed 
for wages. 

*579 Fuuce ILeskms* Pari. 389 One of the feeid and fed 
.seruants of y* Pope. x6ox Shaks. Twel. N. i. v. 303, I am 
no feede poast, Lady ; keepe your purse, ,1602 Marston 
AnionMs Rev. iv. i. "Wks. 1856 I. 117 When will the Duke 
hold feed Intelligence ? 1628 V enner Baths of Bathe (1650) 
363 Such are his fee'd Agents. X709 Lend. Gaz, No. 4^2/4 
[lie] is Brother -in -Law to John Herstone of the Feed 
Gunners belonging to the Office of Ordnance. x8i6 Scott 
Old Mori, xxxviii, She's no a fee'd servant. 1887 Fall 
Mall G. 2 Mar. ir/4 One of the fee'd speakers. 

Feed, obs. Sc. form of Fedd enmity, 
FeedaMe (frdabl), a. [f. Feed v. + -able.] 
Capable of being fed. t a. That may be eaten 
off or grazed {ohs.), b. That may be fed (with 
something). 

X649 Blithe Eng. Improv, Jmpr. iii, xa Nor is [the 
land] grazable and feedable so soon. 1858 Miss Mulock 
TA. ab. Wotn. 44 A kissable, scoldable, sugar-plum feedable 
plaything. 

Feeder (fPdsj). [f. as prec. + -eb i.] One who 
or that which feeds. 

1. One who feeds or supplies food to (a person 
or animal) ; formerly often in contemptuous use, 
one who maintains (a parasite, a spy, etc.). 

Tvvvne Phisicke agst. Fort. 1. Ixiv. 88 b, Often calling 
his Feeder by his name, and the better to perswade Hjto, 
flatteryng hyui with [etc.]. 1616 Rich Cabinet 130 I'he 

horsse remembers . .hi.s feeder. 1653 Milton Hirelings Wks. 
(1851) 387 Idleness, with fulnes of Bread, begat pride and 
perpetual contention with thir Feeders the despis'd Laity. 
X683 Loyal Ohsemtaior 11 His feeders, .have, .put him upon 
another jobb . 1-725 Pope Odyss. xiv. 461 Those who . . Blas- 
pheme their feeder. xSaS Disraeu Via, Grey it. xv, Your 
Playing-up toady, who, unconscious to its feeder, is always 
playing up to its feeder’s weaknesses. ^ 1834 Brit. Husb. I, 
viii. 203 The feeder should be provided with an elastic 
ramrod. 1865 Kimcslev Herew. (x866) I. x. 229, I ara, 
Hereward, the land-thief— .sea-thief — the feeder of wolf and 
raven. x868 Geo. Eliot Sp. Gipsy 269 A handsome steed 
. .Neighs to new feeders. 

b. Sport. A ti'amer (of cocks or horses). 
? Ohs. 

x73x P. Beckford Plnnting {1802) 57, I have inquired of 
my feeder . . how he mixes up his meat. 1810 Sporting 
Mag XXXV L 55 The long main between the gentlemen of 
Staffordshire, Gosling feeder, and the gentlemen of I.am- 
cashire, Gilliver feeder, was won by the former. 

C. transf and ffg. 

1S97 Shaks. 2 Hen.IV', v. v. -66 The Tutor and the Feeder 
of ray Riots. x6i6 Hayward Sand. Troub. Souli. ii. 1 1620) 30 
The comforts thereof are. .feeders thereof with sweet poison. 
t634 M. S ANDYS Prudence 176 Flattery. ,is the poysoning 
of Mans vnderstandiny, the Feeder of humors. 1824 Lamb 
Elia II. Blakesmoor in H shire. The solitude of child- 

hood . .is the feeder of love. 1849 The Florist 319 Numerous 
fibrous roots . .act as feeders, 1867 Smyth SailoPs Word-bk, 
291^ Feeders, in pilot slang, are the passing spurts of rain 
which feed a gale. 1887 Garksey tr. De Barf s Fungi 338 
The plant or animal on which a parasite lives is termed its 
host or feeder. 


2. One wbo or that which eafs or takes food ; an 
eater; usually withadj. prefixed, as largCy quick, 
etc. A\&Oi feeder upon (a specified food). 

1562 J. Heywood Prav. (y Epigr.iyZbrA 106 Thone beyng 
an eater greedy and greate, Thother a.weake feeder, 1612 
Woodall Surg. Mate W'ks. (,1653) 392 He. .was a very large 
feeder. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. n. vi. 98 The missell 
thrush, or feeder upon mlsseltoe. Angler iyd. 2) 

277 He [the barbel] is a curious feeder. 1718 Rowe tr. Lucan 
302 'I'he ray’uou.s Feeders riot at their ease, 17^ Cheyne 
Eng. Malady 11. vii. § 2 (1734) 1S6 No .. full Feeder was 
ever opened, but he was found, with some gross Fault in his 
Liver. X798 R. Parkinson Experienced Farmer 1 . 175 They 
[Downs Sheep] are., quick feeders. 1847 F. Par km an 
Oregon Trail xxv. ( 18726 352 The carcass was completely 
hollowed out by the.se voracious feeders. 1^5 Clodd Myths 
<5- Dr. It. iv. 165 The New 2 ealanders . . were systematic 
feeders on human flesh. 

b. One who eats at another s expense ; a person 
dependent upon another for his food ; a servant. 

1600 Shaks. A.Y. L. ii. iv. 99, I will your very faithfull 
Feeder be. «i62S Fletchf.r Nice Valour iii. i, Now 
servants he has kept, lusty tall feeders. 

c. transf. Of a plant ; also of a flame. 

1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 133 The latter (potato] 
being a more tender feeder. 1878 Browning Poets Croisic x 
Flame the stealthy feeder 1 1882 The Garden 4 Feb. 87/3 
The Fig. .Is a gros.s feeder. 

d. pi. Cattle for feeding off or fattening, 

1796 W. Marshall Midland Counties Gloss., Feeders . . 
fatting cattle. 1881 Chicago Times i June, Stockers and 
feeders were dull. 

e. dial. One who grows abnormally fat. 

x886 S. W. Line. Gloss., The whole family of them are 
feeders. 

3. An instrument, organ, or appliance for feeding 
(senses i and 2) : a. a spoon flang ) ; a child’s 
feeding bottle ; a bib ; b. Eniom, one of the 
organs composing the mouth-parts. 

a. 1811 Lexicon Balatronicum, Feeder,2s^xm. To nab 
the feeder', to steal a spoon, iSzx D. Haggart Life (ed. 2) 
69, 1 do not remember what became of the feeders, /bid. 73, 
I bought two wedge table-feeders. 1886 S. W. Line. Gloss., 
P'eeder, a child’s bib ; also a feeding-bottle, or cup with a Up. 

b. 1826 Kirby & Spence Introd. Entovi. IV. 308 Feeders 
retracted {Trophi retracii) when in a perfect mouth the 
Tropki are not capable of being much pushed out or drawn 
in. Feeders retractile, when . .the Trophi can be consider- 
ably pushed forth or drawn in. 

4. One who attends to the feeding of a flock ; a 
herdsmnn. shepherd. ? Obs. 

161X Bible Gen. iv. 2 Abel was a keeper feeder] 

of sheep, xtio Philips Pastorals v. 9 When, with the 
Flocks, their Feeders sought the Shade. 1807 G. Chalmers 
Caledonia I. ii. vi. 309 They bad only advanced . , from 
being hunters, to being feeders of flocks. 

a Alexander 2961 Is Hs no^t Philip son I>e firs 

be fedare of grece? 1413 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle iv. xxix. 
(1859) 6a O thou wretchyd herd and fals feder of the hows 
Israel, C1430 /Hfe St. Kaih. (1884) 98 He ys my God my 
iouer and my feder. XS97 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixxxi. 
(1611) 438 They are commanded to bee . . leaders, feeders, 
superuisors amongst their owne. x6s9 Torriano, Pastdre . . 
a Pastor or a Preacher, as it were a Feeder of souls. ^ 

6 . One who feeds up or fattens (an animal), 
esp. one whose business it is to feed cattle for 
slaughter. 

1^x430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode t. iv. (1869) 2 A foulere oper 
a feedere of briddes. 1669 Worlioge Syst. Agric, (1^1) 
176 In fatting of Geese..The Jews,. are esteem'd the sldll- 
fullest Feeders that be. 1893 Daily News 15 Feb, s/S The 
trade would become paralysed and both feeders and 
labourers suffer immensely. 

f b. humorously. A crammer, tutor. Obs. 

1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. vii, Mr. Thornhfil came with . .bis 
chaplain and finder. 1787 Genii. Mag. LVII. 869/2 
A Feeder, by which is meant a person who. .cram.s into the 
head of a candidate for a dc^ee certain ideas which [etc.]. 
[1848 Dickens Dombey Mr, Feeder, B.AJ 
6. A Stream which flows into another body of 
water ; a tributary ; also attrih., as feeder-streatn. 

J- Phillips Hist. /?ilmid Navigation Addenda 94 
To make navigable the cut or feeder from the town of 
Wendover, to join the canal at Bulbourne. Ibid. 97 No 
water to be t^en from the feedere of the river Witham, 
1800 Mrs. Hervey Mom'iray Fam, IV. 249 An immense 
torrent, .becoming one of the feeders of the Lake. xSzfi 
J, Wilson Noct Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 48 Just as I had 
cleared the feed <:r-stream-, up springs a reindeer. 1832 
Act 2-3 Will. IV, c. 65 § 5 The point at which a burn or 
feeder joins a loch.^ 1878 Huxley Physiogr, 37 The Kennet 
. .is one of the main feeders of the Thames. 

transf and fig, 

1817 J. Scott Paris Rez>isiied (ed. 4'6 12 The downfall of 
great states has usually been produced by a disregard of 
the sources of alienation, and the feeders of discontent. 
i86x Max Muller Sc, Lang, ii, 49 Dialects have always 
been the feeders rather than the channels of a literary lan- 
guage. 186S J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. I. 71 As a feeder 
to this great college, Wolsey founded another, x88a Daily 
Tel. 8 Nov. 5/7 It is proposed to construct lines of a less sub- 
stantial character, to act as feeders to the main lines. 1893 
Times 27 Apr. 9/5 The Post office actually increases the 
business of the banks by acting as a feeder. 

b. spec. * A water course which supplies a canal 
or reservoir by gravitation or natural flow’ (W.)- 

1825 Beverley Lighting Act ii. ix Canal, aqueduct, 
feeder, pond, 1837 Whittock Bk, Trades (1842) 201 The 
feeder is constructed so as to promote a current in its 
waters to the head of the reservoir. 1866 Comhill Mag. 
Mar. 367 Another sweet- water canal, which is to be an 
essential feeder of the principal channet 
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e. In wider sense : A centre or source of supply. 
In quots. fig. 

18x7 Coleridge Lay Serm. 377 Our religious opinions, ' 
out of which . . all our other opinions flow, as from their 
spring-head and perpetual feeder. 1872 O. W.^ Holmes 
Poet. Breakf.-t. iii. (1891) 80 The sources from which a mad 
fills his mind, — hi.s feeders, as you call them. 

aitrib. 1892 Pall Mall {?. 26 Sept. 5/1 Looking down.,j 
from the edge of the great glacier-feeder basin. 

7. Mining, a. A smaller lode falling Into tbe 
main lode or vein, 

x728NicHOLLsin Phil. Trans. XXXY. 403 Small Branches 
opening into them in all Directions ; which are by the Miners 
term’d, the Feeders of the Load. xSos Mushet ibid. XCV. 
165 Towards the feeder it seemed loose and crumbly. 1869 
R. B. Smyth Goldfields Victoria 610 Feeder, a spur 
falling into a reef increasing, .its size and richness. 

b. An undergroimd spring or runner of water. 
1702 Savery MinePs Friend 35 When once you know how 
large your feeder or spring is. 1789 Newcasile II. 

679 They know when any feeder of water is pricked, 189a 
Daily Netvsx(> Mar. 5/7 Abnormally heavy feeders of water. 

e. A stream of gas escaping through a fissure in 
the ground ; a blower, 

1881 in Raymond Mining Gloss. 1883 in Gresley Coal- 
mining Tenns 104. 

8. One who or that which supplies material for 
consumption or elaboration. 

a. One who ‘ feeds ’ materia! to a machine. 

1676 Beal in Phil.Trans XL 584 By this, .may two work- 
men, and one feeder, grind 20 bushels of Apples in an hour, 
X83S ITre Philos. Mmrnf. 155 The person w'ho attends this 
machine, .is called the feeder. 1886 Pall Mall G. 18 June 
5/1 On a raised platform stands the feeder, v'ith his .spade, 
and it is his duty to shovel the quartz into the hopper, 188S 
Jacobi /' r/wifm'] Voc. 4$ Feeder, the lad who lays on the 
sheets in a printing machine. 

b. The player who tosses the ball to the bats- 
man (in ^ Rounders * and similar games). Hence, 
the name of a particular game resembling rounders. 

1844 Bofs Treasury 17 The players next toss up for the 
office of feeder. Ibid. 18 This game [Rounders] differs from 
feeder only in the following particulars. x^5 ‘ Stonehenge ' 
Brit. Sports in. i. iv. § i. 686 The feeder is allowed to feiga 
a toss of the balL 

<3. An apparatus or a portion of an apparatus^ 
often in the form of a hopper, into which the 
material to be treated is placed in order to be 
supplied to the machine in regulated Cjuantities. 

x66p WoRLiDGE Syst. Agric. {1681) 51 Observe whether it 
will hold out .. and accordingly proceed and rectifie the 
Feeder. 1823 J. Badcock Dorn. Amusem. 70 The feeder, 
which coming from an air-tight vessel., full of oil, it drops 
slowly into the centre of the iron vessel. 1870 Public 
opinion i6 J uly 8x I’he new feeder i.s a single-acting plunger 
pump. 1892 P. Benjamin Mod. Meek. 859 Automatic.; 
feeder, .to feed the grain ea.sily. 

d. The lower chamber in an organ bellows 
which supplies the upper chamber or reservoir with 
wind. 

1852 Seidel Organ 36 The lower one, called the feeder 
..when pressed down, produces the wind. X870 E, J. 
Hopkin.s Organ 14. 

e. JVdut. A reserved compartment between decks 
for filling up the vacancy in the hold caused by 
the settling down of grain, etc. 

1890 Daily News 10 Dec. 5/8 The cargo was secured ia 
the usual way . .seven large feeders in the 'tween-decks. 

9. Metal-casting, a. (See quot 1858.) Also 
aitrib., as feederfiead. b. * The opening made in 
a foundry mould for the introduction of the feed 
rod’ (Lockwood), 

1858 SiMMONDs Dzeri Trade X4f2 Feeder.. a. large head 
or supply of fluid iron to a runner or mould in heavy 
castings. 1892 Lockwood’s Diet. Meek. Engin. Terms 136 
Feeder head . . a mass of metal which has been utilised 
for feeding a mould. 

10. Electneal Engineering, a. A wire bearing 
a subsidiary current, b. A branch-wire to supply 
a house, etc. 

1892 Electrical Engineer x6 Sept. 287/2 The Northamptoit 
Electric Light and Power Company have equal weights 
distributing mains and feeders. 

11. Theatrical. (See quot.) ' 

1886 Stage Gossip 70 A part or character that is con- 
stantly giving^ cues for another character to ‘score off'or 
* cannon off’ is known as a ‘ feeder 

IFeedillK (frdiij), vbl sb. [f. as prec. 

1. The action of the vb. Feed, in its various 
senses, 

.C897 K. ;Elpred Gregory’^s Past. v. 42 Sio feding 
sceapa, <rx32o R. Brunne Medit. 39 J^e'fyrst ys .a bodly 
fedyng. 14** Tipiph. in TundaMs kw. lao Toys day is 
named Pbagypbanye . , For thys word phagy . . Is .seya of 
fedyng. c 1475 Bahees Bk. (1868) 7 In ypure fedynge luke 

f oodly yee be sene. 1526 Pilgr. Peif. (W. de W. 1531) 137 
'amperyng . , our bodyes by-.moche fedyng of delycate 
meates and drynke.s,^ 1676 RaV Cnrn (1848) 122 Skill in 
the feeding .. of singing-birds. 1725 Sloank famaim II. 
285 According to its feeding on venemous or not venemons 
food, 'lis W'holesome or poysonous. 1803 Davy in Phil. 
Trans. XCIII. 272 The feeding of leather in the slow 
method of tanning. 1837 Dizvcms Pickw. viii. There was not 
a gleam of. .anything but feeding in his whole visage. 1879 
Geo. Eliot Theo. Such i. 15 A feeding up into monstrosity. 
2. concr. That which is eaten ; food. Now rare. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvin. i. (1495) 736 Some 
beestys gadre store of mete and fedynge. c X440 Promp. 
Part/. 152/2 Fedynge, or fode, pastum. 1532-3 Act 24 
Hen. VIII, c. 3 Beoffe, mutton, porke, and veale . . is the 
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common feedyng of . . poors persons, 1581 Hulcaster 
Posiii&HS xxxvii 1x887) 148 Wiil ye let the fry enerease, 
where the feeding failes ? 1:653 Walton Angler 148 His , 
{the Pike’s] feeding is usually fish or frogs. 1866 Handy ' 
iferse Bk. 20 So should the horses feeding be augmented 
by one-third . .more than usual. 

f b. To take feeding {of) : to feed (upon). In 

qtiotT^*. 

c 1500 Melusine 298 Her of whom myn eyen toke theire 
fedyng. 

f e. Hoiidshment, sustenanee. Obs. 

1547 Bookde Brem, Health Pref. 4 Consider if., the 
sickenes in the external partes have any fedynge from the 
jnterial partes. 

S. Grazing-gronnd or pasture land ; pasturage, 
feeding-ground. Ohs. exc. dial, 

^1430 Pilgr. Ly/Mankade n. cix. (1869) 116 He..ouer- 
throweth here feedinges ij^asturaux], 1467 Buty Wills 
(1850) 47 Alle the landys. medewes, pasturys, and fedyngys 
callyd Southwode. 15^-5 Act 2--3 Phil. ^ Mary c. 3 
Lands or feedings, apt for milch kine. 1627 Speed England 
iii. § 4 Kent, .in some things hath the best esteeme : as in. . 
feedings for Cattell. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric, (1681) 31 
The Spring and Autumn feeding, whereon six or eight 
Cattle usually grazed. 1768 Boswell Corsica i. (ed. 2) 40 
Sheep, .have fine feeding. 1840 Spurdens Snppl, Foe, E, 
Anglia s.v., ‘ You turned your horse into my feeding.* 

4:. attrib.imA.Cojnb. a. simple attrib., as7^6’<a?'zV?;g- 
harley, -cake., -cock, -ground, -katise, -land, -linseed, 
-machine, -metal, -pipe, -place, -stuff, -vessel, -work, 
1884 York Herald 19 Aug. 7/2 ^Feeding foreign barley. 
1883 Encycl. Brit, Xv. 511/1 ^Feeding cakes, pulse, and 
other . . feeding stuffs. rSay Farey Steam Engine, 369 
Regulate the ^feeding cocks,. so as to give the requisite 
.supply. 1847 Marryat Childr, N, Forest xiv, It is all good 
*feeding-ground._ 1807 Vancouver Agric, Devon (1831^ 87 
A gentleman, .is judiciously distributing his *feeding-houses 
. .over all the highest parts of his farms, 1873 Tegetmeier 
Poidtry Bk, xxix. 370 Supply a bed of clean Straw in the 
feeding-house, i 885 S, W, Line. Gloss., ^Feeding land, 
grazing land. 1887 Dail^ News 28 June 2/5 Not much 
business passing in ^feeding linseed. 1873 J. Riotards 
Wood-working Factories i42*Hand-feeding machine.s. 1891 
Lockwood’s Diet. Meek. Engin. Ternzs 136 The ^feeding 
metal xs . . supplied in small quantities. 1669 Worlidge 
S^st. Agric. (i 63 i) 52 Just behind the Share and *Feeding- 
pipe. 16x1 Bible Nakumli. iz Where is. .the*feedingplace 
of the yong i[ion.s ? 1883 *Feeding-stuffs ls>eejeeding-cake}. 
1859 Luard in Archxol. Cant, II. 8 * Feeding-vessels for 
the chickens. 1682 Hickeringill Black Non-Conformist 
Wks. (1716) II. 144 This necessary *feeding-work of a good 
Shepherd. 

b. Special comb., as feeding-bottle, a glass 
bottle for supplying artificial food to infants ; also 
attrib. in figurative sense; feeding-box, {d) a 
compartment in whicb a horse is placed to be fed ; 
{b) in hot air feeding-box, an appliance for * feed- 
ing* hot air to a stove; feeding-cloth. = 
cloth ; feeding-cup (see quot.) ; feeding-drum, 
a drum used for feeding certain kinds of furnaces ; 
feeding-engine, -bead, -needle (see quots.) ; 
feeding-piece, grazing groimd; feeding-rod, a 
small metal rod used for keeping an open passage 
in a casting during the process of feeding ; f feed- 
ing-stead, a pasture ; feeding- time, (tt) a time 
for taking food ; meal-time ; if) dial, genial or 
growing weather (for crops) ; feeding-trace, a 
track showing where animals have obtained food ; 
feeding-tube (see quot ), 

1858 SiMMONDS Ymrfj? 149/2 *Feeding-bottIe. 1884 
Si* fames’ Gaz. 2 Feb. 3/1 Napoleon foresaw the results of 
this feeding-bottle policy. 1887 Hackney Caz. 9 Feb. 2/7 
Fitting up infant’s feeding-bottles. ^ 1883 Encycl. Brit. "XV, 
Sii/i when the manure is made in *feeding-boxes. 1884 
Health Exhib, CaUal. 65/1 Grates ..with . . hot air feeding 
box. xBzi Specif, of Barker ^ Harris’s Patent No. 457^. 4 
The material [fur] to be cleared being taken off the feeding 
cloth or endless web. 1882 J. W, Anderson Med, Nursing 
hr. (1883) 73 See that the ^'feeditiig cop and all vessels used 
for food are kept clean, 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex,, Feedmg-cup, 
a vessel with a spout for the feeding of a sick person whilst 
lying down. Also, an oblong shallow vessel with a tubular 
end, to which a teat can be affixed for the artificial feeding 
of young children. 1854 Ronalds & Richardson Chem, 
Techno 1 . (ed. 2)1. 151 As each scraper comes in turn under 
the *feeding-drum, the coal which has fallen between each of 
them will be carried forward. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 
830/1 *Feeding engine, a supplementary engine for feeding 
the boiler, when the main engine js stopped. Ibid., 
* Feeding-head (Founding), an opening in a mould . . 
which supplies metal as the casting contracts. 18^1 
Brewster Nat, Magic xi. (1833) 289 A *feeding-needle [m 
the tambouring machine] which by a circular motion round 
the working-needle, lodged upon the stem of the latter the 
loop of the thread. 1796 W. Marshall Midland Counties 
Gloss , * Feeding-piece. 1892 Lockwood’s^ Diet. Mech. Engin-, 
Terms '*F'e^ng-rod. t#- . Foe. in Wr.-Wulcker 600 
Pascua, a *ff©dyngstede. »^7 S. Cheshire Gloss,, ‘It’s 
a rare *feedin’ time for fh' turmits.’ x888 lUusi. Lond. 
Nezos Cluristmas No. ii/i Abell rang. There's feeding-time, 
we’d best go down. *856 Kane Arct. Expl. IL iii. 38 The 
mumerous *feeding-traces §of rabbits] among the rocks._ 1884 
Syd. Sac, Lex., * Feeding tube, an elastic tube., .which is 
fiassed into itbe stomach. ■ 

Feeding’ (frdig), ppL a, £f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
That feeds. 

1 1 . That nourishes ; nutritious. Obs. exc. died, 

X398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R, ii. ix. (1495) 37 This one 
mete, .very fedynge is founden, 1651 in Hart lib’s Legacy 
(1655) loi It [Lucern] is much more feeding^ than any other 
Hay. x66o Sharrock Vegetables 136 A fat, rich, deep, moist, 
and feeding soil, ax^z Lisle Plusib. (rys/l 422 The 


feedingest ground makes the tougkejft timber. HoMer- 
ness Gloss, s.v., ‘ Whotmeeal's a vairy feedin thing.* 

2 . That is taking food ; of an animal : Grazing. 
a i86x Clough Poems, Ite Domum Saturse 22 Doth he 
sometimes in his slumbering see The fading kine. 1879 
Jerferies Wild Life in S, C. 275 A feeding flock. 18^ 
Daily News 7 Sept, s/® Feeding trout generally keep 
within casting distance from the shore. 

b. iransf. Of a gale or storm ; That increases 
gradually in violence, or in its effects. Sometimes 
hyphened. Also fg, 

164X R. Baillie Lett. ^ ymls, (X846) I. 352 This is 
a feeding storme. 1819 Caled, Mercury 30 Dec. 0 am.), 
We had a pretty copious fail of snow. At one time every- 
tliing seemed to portend what is called a feeding-storm. 
1826 Scott Tml. (1890) I. 76 This seems to be a feeding 
storm, coming on little by little, xSzS Craven Dial., 
Feeding-storm, a continuance or .succession of snow, daily 
feeding or adding to what is already on the ground. *867 
Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk. 291 Feeding-gale. 

’f S. That eats away ; corrosive. Obs. rare. 

X7S0 tr. Leonardos’' Mirr, Stones 221 It cures feeifing and 
malignant Ulcers. 

4 . That keeps up the supply (of a river, machine, 
etc.). 

1833 N. Arnott Physics (e:d. 5) II. 106 The feeding snows 
are more abundantly dissolved, 1835 Ure Philos. Mamif. 
154 Cardings introduced in pairs at the feeding rollers. 
18^ ^VLYxii SailoPs Word-bk. 291 Feeding-part of a tackle, 
that running through the sheaves, in opposition to the 
standing part. 

t FeO'dluan. Obs. Also 5-6 feod(e)man. 
[f. Feed///. + Man.] a. One holding a Fee 
03.2) ; a vassal, b. A soldier serving for pay. 

C1460 Fortescue Abs. 4- Lim. Mon. xvii, He shall haue 
thana greter myght. .than he hath nowe off all his operffeed 
men. 1465 Paston Lett, No. 532 II. 248 Boo warne owr 
ffeede men and servaunts. .that they be therthann in owr 
leverey. 1485 Pluvtpion Corr. p. xevi, 38 Knyghts of his 
feedmen. 1555 Bradkorth in Strvpe Feel. Mem. HI. 
App. xlv, X31 Lettres touching my Lord Pagette, that he 
shoulde be the Kinges feode man. 1565 Jewel Def. Apol. 
(r 6 ii) 476 The Emperour is a Vassal! or a Feedman of the 
Church of Rome. X722 Bp. Wilson in Keble Life xv. 
(1863) 484 With . . intention of lessening the Governor’s 
authority . . over the Feedmen in the Garrisons, 
Fee*d-water, A supply of water for the boiler 
of an engine. Also aitrib, and Comb., as feed- 
water-apparatus, -heater, -pump, -purifier, 
x863 Reports of Juries, Exhibition 1862 v. 5 A medal was 
awarded to Mr. &tesoii for his feed- water heating appa- 
ratus. X867 in Smyth Sailofs Word-bk. 1875 Bedford 
Sailor’s Pocket-bk. vi. (ed, 2) 2x0 The feed water passes 
through a coiled pipe in a cistern. 1886 A uckland Weekly 
News 26 June 32/4 The boiiea’-.has a feed-water-heater. 
X892 P. Benjamin Mech.zB^ Feed-Water Evaporators. 
Fee-farm (frfarm). Law. Also Sc, Feu-parm. 
[a; AF.feeferme, OF. feuferme, fiojfferme ; Anglo- 
Lat. (i2th c.) h^AfeudoJimia, feudifirma, and the 
phrase in feudo tenere ; in continental use 

occur feudum firmum, feudalis jfrma, firma feu- 
data*, see Fee sbl^ and FarmjA-] 

1 . That kind of tenure by which land is held in 
fee-simple subject to a perpetual fixed rent, without 
any other services ; the estate of the tenant in land 
so held ; rarely, the land itself. 

It is a debated question whether a fee-fann merely implies 
a perpetual rent of any kind, or whether it should be con- 
fined to a perpetual rent-service, or to a perpetual rent- 
charge equivalen t to at least ,a fourth of the value of the land. 

[X114 Charter in Chr. Mon. Abingdon (Rolls) II. 1x0 
Quoddara pratum.-in firma perpetuo habendum pro^xx 
solidis reddendls unoquoque, 1293 Britton i. i. § 6 SI la 
fraunchise ne suit grauntd en fee ferme . . par nous. Ibid, 
III. ii. § 8 Fee fermes sount terres tenuz en fee a rendre pur 
eux par an la verreye value, ou plus ou meyn.] c 1460 
Fortescue Abs. ^ Linu Mott, x. In grete lordsbippes, 
maneres, ffee ffermys, and .such other demaynes. 1494 
Fabyan Chrou.mu 438 He gi-auntyd to the cytezyns the fee 
ferme of London for .ccc. It. isss Eden Decades 249 Such 
as had the same in fee ferme.; X627 Speed England xxviii. 
§ 7 Hurstlngston. .was the Fee-farme of Ramsey Abbey. 
1643 Select, FJarl. (1793) 304 The king is forced to 
set many of his lands to fee-farm, 1650 Weldon Crt. Jos. /, 
6p Hee [Salisbury] would make them buy Books of Fee- 
farmes. X652 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 289^ Wha.t was in lease 
from the Crown, .he would secure to us in fee-farm. 
fig. x 6 o 6 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr. in. ii. 53 How now, a kisse in 
fee-farme? 1678 Marvell Growth Popery SSks. 1875 IV. 
326 Were not all the votes as it were in fee-farm, of those 
that were intrusted with the sale? * 

2 . The rent paid for au ^tate so held. 

13^ Langl. Rich. Redeles ly. 4 Alle his ffynys ffor 
ffautis ne his ffee ffermes. ctszo in Fiddes Wotsey n. (1726) 
26 Towchyng the mynyshyng -of our Fee farme enenst the 
lorde of Ruteland. 1598 Manwood Lawes Forest xxi. § 4 
(x6iS) 201 Paying »tato the King a certain fee fi^me or rent 
for y® same. 1682 Eng. Elect, Sheriffs 32 King John . . 
granted, -to the Citizens, .the Sheriffwick of Lonocm and 
Middlesex, .by the fee-farm of 300/, per; Annum. 

3 . aitrib, esp, in fee-farm-rent. 

1638 Sir R. Cotton Abstr. Ree, Tower 12 Their abilities 
will settle the Fee-farme rent. 27x0 Lond. Gaz. No. 4702/3 
To be sold a Fee- Farm-Rent of eo 4 per Annum. 2855 
Milman Lai, Chr. (1864) V. ix;. vi. 287 The fee farm pay- 
ment to Rome, xl®t Act 44-5 Kwaf. c. 49 § 34 The land 
commission shall, .dispose of all fee farm rents for the time 
1 being vested in them. 1883 Earl of Belmore in x^th 
Cent. July xaS By way of fines and feedarm grants. 

Hence Pee-faraningr vbl. sb,, the action ox practice 
of putting out to fee-farm, 

XS49 Latimer 6ih Sertn. hif. Edw, VI (Arb.) 168 He hath 
inuented fee fermyng of benefices. 


■ Fe©-^aiaii©i? '(frfiimoi). Law. Also Sc. Ffiff- 
PAiiMER. \f, KF. feefermer, OF, feufermkr^ 
feudifrmdrius, i. fmdifirma i see Fua- 
PABK.] One who holds a fee-farm, 

146810 Ahridgtmnt {xtM) 150 Les Fee-farmers del 
Roy. sstt“2 Act 2, Hen. VII I, c. 23 Preamb., Fermomrs, 
Feefermours, Officers and Occupiers. X59X in Hearne 
A*. (1810) 418 Her majesties fee-farmer. ' 

fig. 1609 J. Davies Holy Roode As when bright 

Phebus. .And his Fee-farmer Luna, most are parted. 

Fee-faw-fiim (ff f2?m). Also. 7 \:fi© fob; 
fumme, 8 fe fi. fo fnm, 7-9 fee fa fiim. 

1 . The first line of doggerel spoken by the giant 
in the nursery tale of ‘ Jack the giant killer’ upon 
discovering the presence of Jack, 

1605 Shaks. Lear in. iv. 188 His wosni was still fie, fob* 
and fumme, I smell the blood of a British man. *72* 
ChaP-bk., Jack <5- the Giatits u, Fe, Fi, Fo, Fum I smell 
the Blood of an English Man. ■ 

2 . a. An exclamation indicating a murderous 
intention, b. Nonsense, fitted only to terrify 
children. hS&o atirib, 

2690 Dryden Amphitryon ir. i, The bloody villain is at 
his fee, fa, fum, already. 1822 Lexicon Balatronicum, 

I am not to be frightened by fee, faw, fum. 1823 Macaulay 
Milton Ess. 1854 I. 12 They have .. none of the fee-faw- 
fum of Tasso and Klopstock. 18^0 A. Fonblanquk Eng. 
under 7 Administ. (1837) IX. 10 The fee-fa-fum style of 
rhetoric. « 2850 M. F. Ossoli At Home ^ Abroad ixB6a^ 
400 It is they who invent all the ‘fe, fo, fum ’ stories about 
Italy. 1855 Browning Worn. I, Lover’s Quarrel 16 

The valiant Thumb Facing the castle glum And the gknt's 
fee-faw-fum I 1890 Review of Reviews II. 538/2 This is all 
fee-faw-funu 

8. Used to express “ a blood-thirsty person 

X678 Dryden Limherham v. 1 , That Fe-fa-fum of a“ 
Keeper wou’d have smelt the Blbod of a Cuckold-maker, 
1824 Miss Ferrier / wArr. xiv, I feel so much of the fee, 
fa, fum about me, that I can scarcely ask you to trust your- 
self with me. 

Hence I'ee-jEaw-fomisli 

X846 Geo. Eliot Let. in Life il 81 The note in this 
proof schinds just as fee-fo-fumish as the other. 

Feel (ffl), sh. Also 3, 5 fele, 5-6 Sc, feiH. 
[f. next vb.] 

1 . The action of feeling ; an instance of this, in 
senses of the rb.; in quots. fa sounding of a 
person's intentions, etc. j the perceiving 

(something) by sensation, rare. 

1461 Poston Lett. No. 4x3 II. 50, I dede a gode fele t# 
enquer . . whan the seid Yelverton shuld go to London, *832 
L. Poems (1832) 208 Catching your heaurt up at 

the feel of June. . 

t b, A tentative suggestion, hint. Obs. 

<*1470 Henry Wallace x. 923 Off Gyane, thus, quh©i]i 
Wallace bard h feill, ‘ No land ', he said, * likit him hailfif sq 
weill.’ 

•f 2 . Sc. and north, a. Gonsciousness, sensation* 
b. Apprehension, sense, understanding, knowledge^ 
a 1240 Wohunge in Cott, Horn. 285 pe muchele swetaesse 
of be reaues me fele of pine, a 2300 Cursor M . (Cott.) 

Man has his fele, O thyng man liks, il or welle. a 1400-50 
Alexander 850 Has bou na fpree in H fete he fele of jn- 
selfe ? c 2470 Henry Wallace n. 14 Thocht ItigUs men thar 
of had litill feille. C2500 LamceM 2854 That, .was knydji: 

I that had most feill. 1560 Rolland Crt. Venus u 467 Of 
that Text thow hes hot litill feill. . 1603 Pkitotus cxxvii, 
Hes thow not tint thy feilL 

I 8. The sense of touch. Now only in to the feel. \ 
a 121^ Cursor M. 170x7 (Cott.) Hering, ^ght, smelling and 
fele, cheuinger Wittes five. i8xa Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 
180 It is harsher to the feel. 2874 Contemp. Rev. XXIV, 
433 A rough texture to the feel, 2883 G. C. Davies Norfolk 
Broads xxxi. (18841 237 It [the bed-eel], .is firm to the feel, 
4 , A feeling or sensation, mental or physical, 

2737 H. Walpole Com izZit^ I. x6 With sorts of qne«sr 
feels about me. 1788 Mad. D’Arblay Dia^y 4- Lett IVj. 
iv. 194, I put aside the disagreeable feel of exciting that 
wonder. 2818 Keats in Life 4- Lett. 1 . 120 Among multi- 
tudes of men I have no feel ofstooping. 1833 Ht. M artineaiJ 
Tale of Tyne fi. 117 To tell by the feel when the sun wai 
going down. 2879 Browning htan Ivanovitch 225 The fedl 
of the fang, furrowing my shoulder t j ^ 

6. As a quality of a material object : The kind 
of (tactual or vague organic) sensation which it 
produces, , 

2739 S. Sharp Surg, xxvii. 13s We, must judge then by the 
Feel of the Surface of the Bone, 2789 Mrs. Piozzi Joum^ 
France II. , 376 The general feel of the air is very mild, 
X794 G. Adams’s Nat. 4- Fxp. Philos. I. App. 543 Fixed 
oils . . possess . . a. An unctuous feel, 1805 W. Saunders 
Min. Waters 40 That rough and harsli feel to the fingers 
and tongue, which characterises the insipid hard waters, 
1864 Mrs.Gattv Parables ft. Nature Ser. iv, 155 Twipette 
was on , the cold pavement. But she didu t like the feel of 
it at alL 2882 Edna Lyall Donovan xx, It reminded him 
of the feel of little Dot's tiny fingers, 

6 . Comb, of the vb. stem, as feel-horn (rare“^) 
— Feelee 3 [after G^.ftthlhoni ]. , 

2770 J. R. Forster tr. K aim’s Trav. N. Amer, I. X34 
Their antennae or feel-horns were as long as their bodies. 

Feel Pa. t. and fa. ppk. felt (felt)* 

Forms : Infn. 1 faan, 3-4 felen, (5 foelen), 3-5 
fell, 3, 6-6 Sc. feil(l, (6 feHd), 3-6 fele, 3-4 
south, vele, 4-5 felyn, feyle, (5 feyll), 4-7 feeXe, 
(6 feale,’ 8 feell), 4, 6- feel. Fa. and/®. pple, 
3 feild, fielde, 3-6 feld(e, 4^5 fe(e)lid, felyd(e^ 
4-6 feeled, 3-7 felte, 3 - fel*- Also with prefix 
{esp. in pa. t and pa, pple.) i~2 so-, a-3 i-, y-^* 
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PEEL, 


[Com. WestGer. ; OE^ film {z\$o gefilan) corre- 
sponds to QEns, fila, OS. ^flUan melen>i^ 
OEiQ. fuokn to handle, grope (MHG. miekn, 
mod-G. fukkn to feel), Da. file to feel (prob. 
adopted from some LG. source) :--WGer. type 
^filjan, f. root fil :—0 Aryan occurring in 

OE., OS. folm^ OHG. filma hand, Gr. waXa/tij, 
'h.palma, Skr. Olr. Idm 
) I. To examine or explore by touch, 
f I. irans. To handle (an object) in order to ex- 
perience a tactual sensation ; to examine by touch- 
ing with the hand or finger, 

<7893 K. Alfred Oros, 1. vii. (Sweet) 38 |?ysjbernes..swa 
jjedrefedlic jjset hit man sefelan mihte iienebras crassUndiue 
^alpaMleil. 1388 Wyclif Gen. xxvii. 22 Whanne he hadde 
feelid hym, Isaac seide [etc.], i:i400 Lanfrands Cirurg, 
208 If bou felist be place wib bi fyngir. *548 Hall Chron. 
zgs b, By king Edward, which loved well both to loke and 
to fek fayre dammosels. x6ii Bible y'ndg^. xvi. 26 Suffer 
mee, that I may feele the pillars. 1633 J. Hayward tr. 
JBiondi's Sromena 15 You neede feele no other pulse than 
my heart. *66a J. Davies tr. Olearitcs* Voy. A^bass. 108 
He was felt, and found to he Circumcis’d. Ibid. 409 The 
maids, .were not shy of being seen, nor of having their hair 
felt. 1776 Trial a/ Nwidocomar 33/1, I felt his pulse. 
1838 Scott F, M. Perth xvii, ‘ Let me feel your pulse, dear 
Kamomy.' 

b. In wider sense: to try by touching, e.g. 
with a stick or the foot ; to move or lift gently and 
cautiously by way of trial. 

1833 Fegul. Insir. Cavalry (1844) 4^ By feeling the bit 
gently with the bridle-hand, the horse is to be made to step 
back. 1867 F. Francis Angling vii. (i88o) 279 Feeling the 
fish, .consists in raising the point of the rod so as to tighten 
the line sufficiently to enable you to feel the * tug, tug, tug 
made by the fish in detaining the worm. 1883 Gresley 
Gloss. Terms Coal Mining^ Feel \S.S.\ to examine the roof 
of a thick seam of coal with a long stick or rod by poking 
and knocking upon it. 1888 R. C. Leslie Sea-Painter's 
Log 161 Feeling first one line and then another for a bite. 

C. To feel (t out) one^s way : to find one^s way 
by groping; to proceed by cautious steps, lit. and 

M* 

I436/*<7/zV. Poems (Rolls) II. 165 Kynge Edwarde .. felde 
the weyes to reule well the see, 1638 Chillingw. Relig. 
Proi. I. ii, § 144. 108 While we have our eyes, we need not 
feele out our way. i 683 Miege Fr, Did. s.v. /w/, A blind 
Man that feels his Way with a Stick. 1818 Byrom Ch. liar, 
jv. Ixxxij We but feel our way to err. *862 G. Macdonald 
D. Elginbrod n. xxviii, An aging moon was feeling her 
path somewhere through the heavens. 1879 F roude Csesar 
XXV, 217 Ctesar. .feeling his way with his cavalry. 

d. To feel out \ to ascertain the configuration of 
(something) as if by touch. 

1893 H. R. Mill Realm of Nature xi. 188 The form of 
the fioor of the ocean has thus keen gradually felt out point 
by point. 

T e. To grope after, fig. (Merely a literalism of 
translation). Obs. 

*383 Wyclif Acts xvii. 27 To seke God, if perauenture 
thei felen [L. attrecfeni} hym eyther fynden. 1535 Cover- 
PALE xvii. 27 That they shulde seke the Lorde, yf they 
mighte fele and fynde him. 

%. ahsol. and z/z^r. a. To use the hand or fiinger 
as an organ of touch. Const, at^ ^ (now only dial. 
and U.S.), f to. 

*599 Shaks. Hen. F, 31. iii. 26 Then I felt to his knees, 
and so,.vpward, and all was.. cold. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 352 The part [of Wood] that shineth, is . . somewhat soft, 
and moist to feel to. 1753; R. Paltock P. VTilkins xlvii. 
(1883) 140/2 There were many large heaps of ore lying, 
which I felt of, 1780 Charlotte Burney in F. Burney'' s 
Early Diary (1889) II. 289 One Character came to feel of it 
[his mask]. 1864 Sargent Peculiar II. 262 Josephine 
. .felt of the bosom of Clara’s dress till [etc.]. 1^8 N. H. 

Bishop Voy. Paper Canoe 99 Crowds of people came to feel 
of the canoe. 

b. To search for something with the hand (or 
other tactile organ) ; to put out the hands, etc. to 
discover one’s position or find one’s way ; to grope. 
Const, after, for. Also with about. 

*383 Wyclif Isa. lix. 10 As withoute e5en we han felid 
*530 Palsgr. 547/2 Fele this way alonge by the wall, tyll 
you come to the wyndowe. 1577 B. Googe HeresbacFs 
Hush. HI. (1586) 133 Take the Taile, and feele betwixt every 
joint. Ibid, in. 136 Let him . . feele for the blaines, or 
blisters. 1611 Bible Acts xvii. 27 If haply they might 
feele after him, and finde him. 1736 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 
22 Putting my Hand in my Pocket to feel for something 
else. 1771 Mrs, Griffith tr. Viaud's Shipwreck 192, 
I searched all my pockets, .opened all our parcels, .and 
looked and felt in every fold of them. 1838 T. Beale 
Sperm Whale 46 Moving the tail slowly from side to side. , 
as if feeling for the boat. X864 Tennyson En. Ard. 774 
Peeling all along the garden-wall, Lest he should, .tumble. 
x868 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. L 294 The king began to 
feel about for further augmentations of his revenue. 

'\0. To feel of\ ?to handle, administer. To 
feel together : to come into contact. Ohs. 

c X400 Apol, Loll. 30 It is necesari to hem . . to fele of }>« 
sacraments of God. Merlin 38 As soone as these 

dragons felen to-geder thei will fighten strongely. 

3. With subord. dattsex To try to ascertain by 
handling or touch, f Formerly sometimes also 
with material obj. 

^ a 1300 Cursor M, 3693 (Cott.) Latte me fele, If J>ou be he 
i luue sa wele. Ibid, 18605 (Cott.) Thomas |)ou fele and se 
Quer I me self or noght it be. ci/^ooLanfranCs Cirurg. 270 
kou mijt fele in what place bei goon in. 16x1 Bible Gen. 
xxvii. ax Come neere. .that I may feele thee, .whether thou 


bee my very sonne Esau, or not. 1648 J. Beaumoot 
Psyche in. lix, Three times he. .felt How to unbuckle his 
out-shined Belt. Mod. The surgeon felt if any bones were 
broken. . 

1 4. fg. To test or discover by cautious trial ; to 
* sound ’ (a person, his feelings or intentions). Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2902 (Cott.) Mani man, for ouer-wele, 
pam-self can nol>er faand ne feil. (ei46o Towneley My st. 
(Surtees) 174 Bot yit some fawt must we feylle, Wherfor 
that he shuld dy. 1465 Paston Lett. No. 520 II. 221 Fele 
what he menyth. 1476 Ihid. No. 771 III. i54> I shall ffele 
hym. 1548 Hall Chron. 213 b, Thei had feite the myndes 
and ententes, of the rude people. 1581 Savile Tacitus' 
Hist. 11. Ixiii. (1519) 90 Adding . . that to that purpose he 
had felt the cohort. 1605 Shaks. Lean. ii. 94 He hath writ 
this to feele my affection to your Honor. 1664 Sir C. Lyt- 
telton in Hatton Corr. (1878) 41 To feele the French how 
they will concerne themselves between us and y‘ Dutch. ^ 

6. Milii. a. trans. To examine by cautious trial 
the nature of (the ground), the strength of (an 
enemy), b. intr. To feel for : To try to ascertain 
the position or presence of. 

a. 1793 Bentinck in Ld. Auckland's Corr. III. 47 , 1 men- 
tioned my wish of feeling that ground to L^. Loughborough. 
1839 Napier Penins. War vi. vii. (Rtldg.) I. 316 Loison felt 
the Portuguese at Pezo de Ragoa, 1848 J. Grant Adzh 
Aide-de-camp vii, Order Colonel Kempt to throw forward 
the whole of his light infantry, .to ‘ feel ’ the enemy. 

b. 1839 N API er Penins. Warvu. ii. (Rtldg.) 1 . 334 Sy veira 
. .had orders to feel, .for the enemy. 1847 Infajttry Man. 
(1S54) 96 An advanced guard . . must proceed with . . pre- 
caution if feeling for an enemy. 

II. To perceive, be conscious, 

6. trans. To have the sensation of contact with ; 
to perceive by the sense of touch. 

1393 Langl. >. PI. C. XX. 145 A 1 hat he fyngres and he 
fust, .felen and touchen. 15. . Frere Boye 91 in Ritson 
Anc. Fop. Poetry 38 Whan he the bowe in honde feite. 
1538 Starkey England i. i. 20 Thos thyngys wych we se, 
fele, or her. XS4S Brinklow Compl. 19 The lawyer can not 
vnderstond the matter tyl he fele his mony. isSoJ. F rampton 
Monarde's Dial, of Yron 155 b, Pouder..that being taken 
between the fingers is [not] felt between them. 1638 Baker 
tr. Balzac's Lett. 1 . 67, I am glad, .that I can lay hold of 
something, I can feele. X724 R. Falconer Voy. (1769) 52 
It shaked its Tail to and fro. .all the while it felt the water. 
vfjx Mrs. Griffith tr. Viaud's Shipwreck 86, I felt 
under my naked foot, .some hard substance or other. 1869 
Tennyson Pelleas ^ E. 428 Back as a hand that pushes 
thro’ the leaf To find a nest and feels a snake, he drew. 

b. in wider sense: To perceive, or be affected 
with sensation by (an object) through those senses 
which (like that of touch) are not referred to any 
special ‘organ ’ j to have a sensation of {e.g. heat 
or cold, a blow, the condition of any part of the 
body, etc.). 

a 1000 Riddles xxvi. 9 (Gr.) Heo . . feleo sona mines 
gemotes. x297R.GLOUC.(x724)x85j>okyngArtureyt [)?edunt] 
uelde. a 160S .Montgomerie That his hairi is woundit 17, 
the force thairof [a darte] did feild. 1639 tr. Du Boso's 
Compl. Woman, n. 82 We feele a wound, not knowing tne 
hand which strikes us. x66a J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. 
Ambass. 63 We. .felt not the cold. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 
142 A Nettle is a Plant so well known .. that it needs no 
de.scription ; and there are very few that have not felt as 
well as seen it. 1703 Bosman Guinea (1721) 304 A stiff 
Gale, which prevents our feeling the Heat of the Sun. 1^0 
F. D. Bennett Whaling Voy, II. 265 The hand holding 
the inflated animal, feels a constant boring motion of the 
spines. 

c. with clause, or obj. with inf. (not preceded 
by to) or complement : To know by sense of touch 
or organic sensation. 

tri386 Ch aucer ATw/.V T. 362 The deth he feleth thurgh 
his herte smite. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, ix. viii. 
(Tollem. MS.), Watres of depe pittes. .beh felid more hoot 
in v^ter J>an in somer. 1536 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 
1 19 Whan we may fele our pulses bete quikly. 1534 Tin- 
dale Mark V. 29 She felt in her body that she wa.s healed 
of the plage. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 274 When the 
Genowayesfelt the Arrowes pearcyng thorough their heades, 
armes and brea.stes, 1726 Adv. Capt, R. Boyle 13 He felt 
the blood trickle about his Legs. 1753 Chambers CycL 
Suppl, S.V., In the manage, they say to feel a horse in the 
hand ; that is, to observe that the will of the horse is in the 
rider’s hand, vj-jx Mrs. Griffith tr. Viauds Shipnvreck 
239 One of the men . . cried cut that he felt him still warm, 
*839. T. Beale Sperm Whale 65 A Sardinian captain 
bathinjg ..felt one of his feet in the grasp of one of these 
animals. 

d. To feel one’s legs, wings : fig. to be conscious 
of one’s powers ; to be at one’s ease. 

X579 in SpenseVs Shepk, Czx/. Ep. Ded., So flew 
Virile, as not yet weU feeling his wings. x88i Daily 'Tel. 
27 Dec., It was not until the last act that he ‘felt his legs’. 

e. absol. md intr. To have or be capable of 
sensations of touch, etc. 

1340 Ayenb. 154 pet ech semi of his office . , Ase pe e3en 
to zyenne ; |>e yearen, to hyere, .pe hondert and al Jjiet body 
to vele. x6oi Holland Plmy x. Ixxj, Even oisters ana 
the earth-wormes, if a man touch them, doe evidently feele. 
1631 D. WiDDOWES Nat. Philos, (ed. 2) 49 About this time 
^t thirty dayes] the Childe berinneth . . to feele. x^3 
J . Steer tr. Mxp. Chyrurg. iii, 8 under :riiinne. .hardly 
feeleth , though it hee pricked with a Lancet. 1800 Wordsw. 
H art-leap Well ir. xxi, The meanest thing that feels. 1887 
W, James in Mind Apr. 184 If the skin felt everywhere 
exactly alike. 

7. To perceive by smell or taste, Obs. exc. 

c xtao fiesiiary 510 Whan he it felen, he aren fasen. 
a 1300^ Cursor^ M. 3695 vG6tL) Quen he had felt his smell 
and clath. Ibid. 23456 (Cott.) In this lijf has man gret 
Ukitig. .suete spicen to fell and smell. 4:1350 Will. Paleme 
638 Haue 5e ♦ . feled pe sauor, 1393 Gower Conf. III. 281 


He shall well felen ate last^ That it is sowre. CX460 
Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 43 Com nere son and kys me, 
That I may feyle the smelle of the. 1535 Coverdale 
Dan. xxi. 27 There was no smell of fyre felt vpon 
them. 157S J. Still Gamm. Gurton 1. ii, To feele how 
the ale dost tast. 1604 Jas. I Connterbl. (Arb.) 112 By his 
own election he would rather feele the sauour of a Sinke. 
1624 Capt. J. Smith Virginia 2 They felt a most dilicate 
sweete smell. 1706 W. Storr in Yorksh. Archseol. Jml. 
VII. 51 It was a very lothsome smell to feell all over the 
lordship. 1782 Sm J. Sinclair Observ. Scot. Dial. 83 You 
complain much of that tannery, but I cannot .say I feel it. 
X846J.TAYLOR 101 My conductor exclaiming, 

*I feel the odour of the spring’. i86x E. Waugh Birtle 
Carted s Tale 7 There’s that bit o* pickle i’ th cubbort . . 
Fetch it eawt, an’ let him feel at it. 1870 Ramsay Remin. 
(ed. 18) 1 18, 1 feel a smell of tea. Eastern Morn. News 
19 Apr., He felt a nasty smell. 

f 8. To perceive mentally, become aware of. 
Obs. [After L. sentird\ Const, as in 6 b, c. 

axooo Riddles vii. 8 (Gr.) Hi hses felalS* 1377 Langl. 
P. PI. B. XV. 29 And whan ich fele j?at folke telleb my 
furste name is sensus. a X400-S0 A lexander 3257 i>i wale 
gode|>at. .fully feld all fare h^t fall suld on erthe. 1463 
Paston Lett. No. 467 11 . 126 As I feele hym disposed 
I schall send your maystreship answer. ^ c 1470 Henry 
Wallace ii. 435 With full glaid will to feill thai tithings 
true. Ibid. vi. 289 The queyne feld weill how that his pur- 
pos was. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 340/4 Whanne he [Bede] 
felt {printed fete] this He reuoked hit in his rectractions. 

9. To be conscious of (a subjective fact) ; to be 
the subject of, experience (a sensation, emotion), 
entertain (a conviction). 

cxzgo S. Eng. Leg. L 76/196 Crete feblesse he fielde. 
C138S Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 106 In myn herte I ftele 
yet the fire, I’hat made me to ryse er yt wer day. c 1400 
Lanfrand s Ctrurg. 88 panne j?e sikeman schal fele to greet 
heete & brennynge. c 143S Torr. Portitgal 2537 Off care 
no thyng they field. 1533 Coverdale 2 Chron. vi. 29 Yf 
enyman fele his plage and disease, xsgz Shaks- Ven. 
Ad. 311 [She], .scorns the heat he feels. 1634 W. Tirwhyt 
Balzac's Lett. 300, I have not at all felt the emotion 
I shewed. 1717 Pope Eloisa 366 He best can paint ’em 
[woes] who shall feel ’em most. 1798 Ferriar Illusir. 
Sterne ii. 25 Francis Lfelt a curiosity to hear his book read, 
1816 Byron Ck. Har, ri. Ixxxiii, Mankind have felt their 
strength. 1876 J[. H. Newman Hist, Sk. I. i. i. 44 Timour 
..felt some misgivings about his past course. 

h, with clause, or obj. with infinitive or com- 
plement. 

CX200 Trin. Coll. Hotn. 93 Gif he feleS he is wur^e 
berto )?enne understonde he pat husel. a 1325 St. Marker. 7 
jMe felestu bi flesch al toloken. c 1325 Metr. Horn. 30 He 
asked him hou he him felid. c X32S Song Knenv Thyself 45 
in E. E. P. (1862) 131 5 if fiou fele he syker and souude. 
4:1449 Pecock Repr. 243 Ech of these men feelid weel in 
himsilf that he hadde nede for to have help and reuling. 
1583 Hollvband Campo di Fior 37 Feelest thou thy selfe 
well ? c X590 Marlowe Faust. Wks. (Rtldg. ) 99/1 , 1 feel Thy 
words to comfort my distressed soul 1 x^aa E. Blount tr, 
Conestaggio 42 Feeling himselfe die by degrees. 1733 Pope 
Ep. Cooham 1. 263 You . . Shall feel your ruling passion strong 
in death. 177X Mrs. Griffith tr. ViaudTs Shipwreck 49 
We felt ourselves warm and comfortable. 1810 Bentham 
Packing {yZri) 173 He would, .feel himself running counter 
to that which [etc.]. 1881 C. Gibbon Heart's Problem iii. 

(1884) 33 Maurice felt his eyes dazzled by a blaze of light. 

c. intr. (for earlier refi.) with complement. To 
have the sensation of being (what is predicated) ; 
to be consciously ; to regard oneself as. To feel 
{quite) oneself', to seem to oneself to have one’s 
accustomed health or powers. To feel up to (one’s 
work, etc.) : see Up. 

x8x6 J. Wilson City of Plague i, i. 89 Now, that your 
soul feels strong, let us proceed. 1847 Marryat Childr. N. 
ptorest xvii, I feel indebted to you for the service you have 
rendered me. 1865 Mrs. H. Wood Mildred Arkell 1 . ix, 
I don’t feel myself. 1878 Bbsant & Rice Celids Arb. xl. 
(1887) ^5,^ I, for my part, felt small.^ 1884 Graphic 30 Aug. 
231/1, 1 did not feel up to much fatigue. 

d. intr. with adv, or adj. To entertain a certain 

sentiment, be in a particular frame of mind. Also 
with as if , like, 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter exxx. 3 Si nan humiliter sen- 
ciebam .. if i not mekly feljd ; hot i hegbid my soul. 
That is if i had not meke felyng. *771 Mrs. Griffith tr. 
Viauds Shipwreck 58 While we were asunder, we felt as if 
a limb was wanting. 1801 Southey Thalaba 1. Iv, She felt 
like one Half- waken’d from a midnight dream of blood. 
1819 Shelley Cenci iv. ii. 18 How feel you to this work ? 
1839 T. ’Bslklz Spenn Whale 174 The captain felt certain 
that he was going to * sound 

e. In various expressions, colloq. or vulgar. To 
feel like (doing something) : to have an inclination 
for (? orig. U-S . ; now common). To feel io \dci 
something) ; {a) to feel or imagine that one does ; 
(fi) U.S.Xcx feel inclined to do. 

xZ-^ Going to Service xxx. 141 People would take liberties 
with her, and I should feel to have to take care of her. *864 
Bartlett Diet. Amer, 144 To feel to do a thing, 1865 
Grant in Century Mag. Nov, {1889) X42/2, I now feel like 
ending the matter, .before we go back, A. Forbes in 
xgih Cent, Dec. 1018 In reading which one leels to hear the 
turmoil of the battle. 

10. To have passive experience of, undergo con- 
sciously. f Also intr, const, of (in OE., genitive 
case ; see quot. a 1000 in 6 b). 

42 X 335 Ancr. R. 178 5 if eni ancre is n® veleS none 
uondunges. a 1300 Cursor M, 19372 (Giitt.) pat J>ai moght 
of na torfer fele. c X3<X) Beket 2250 Lutel ese he miite 
vele. *375 Barbour Bruce 1. 304 He wes worth na seyle. 
That mycht of nane anoyis feyle. 1393 Gower Conf. II. 32 
So feleth he ful ofte guile [i. e. finds himself deceived], Whan 
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that he.weneth sifcer to stonde. c 1430 Hymns Vir^. (1867) 
106 Let j>i nei^hebor. .of j?i frendschupe fele. CX440 York 
MysL X. 78 This is a ferly fare to feele. c 1475 Rmt/CoH^ear 
97 So fell ane wedder feld I neuer. 1563 : J. Pilkington Btont, 
Paules Ch. A iij, They haue felde great calamities. 1614 
Bp. Hall Recoil, Treat, 398 Wee fell upon a Cappucine 
novise . . His head had now felt the razor, his backe the 
rodde. 1634 Sir T Herbert Ifav. 93 [He] had his head 
cut off, and felt a tehible reward for liis Apostasie. 1767 
Byron's Voy. r. World 6 The inhabitants feel little incon- 
venience from heat and cold 1818 Shelley Revolt of Islam 
vni. vii. 8 The stings Of death will make the wise his ven- 
geance feel. 1840 F. D. Bennett Whaling Voy, I. 5 We felt 
the first influence of the N. E. trade-wind, in lat. 21° N. 

absol. 1548 Hall 14 So the comon Proverbe was 
verified, as you have done, so shall you fele. 

11. To be consciously affected in condition by 
(a fact or occurrence) ; to be sensibly injured or 
benefited by. 

a. simply, f b. witb obj. and complement, 
*375 Barbour iSrwctf xin. 13 Thair fais feld thair cummyng 
weill. <71430 SyrGener. (Roxb.) 756, I wil doo my parte, 
ye shul it fele. a 1440 Found. St, Bartholomemls 53 Hym 
5e shall feill most prompte helper In this present perill. 
c X4.70 Henry Wallace v. 514 He is on lyff, that sail our 
natioune feill. 1883 Manch. Guardian 18 Oct. 4/7 The 
storm of Tuekday appears to have been felt very severely 
on the Western coasts. 


12. ttansf. 2 yA jig. Of inanimate objects : To be 
influenced or affected by ; to behave as if conscious 
of. Of a ship I To feel her helm (see quot. 1867 ). 

*5SP W. Cunningham Cosmogr, Glasse ix Or descending 
to lowe, th’ earth of heat shall fele the flame. 1591 Raleigh 
Last Fight Rev. (Arb.) 19 The shippe could neither way nor 
feele the helme. i6ox Holland Fliny IL 628 Orites. .will 
abide the fire and feele no harme therby. 1611 Bible Ps. 
Iviii. 9 Before your pots can feele the thornes, he shall take 
them away. 1660 Sharrock Vegetables 12 The lesse of the 
winter the Cabbage, .feels, the more subject *tis to cater- 
pillars. 1694 Acc. Sei/. Late Voy. n. ('1711) 33 The Ships 
do not feel tliese smaller Waves but only the great ones. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, r. 448 Earth feels the Motions 
of her angry God. *738 Pope Ess. Man i. 167 That 
never air or ocean felt the wind. 182a Shelley Faust n, 
X2 The hoar pines already feel her breath. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk.^ Feel the helm, To have good steerage 
way, carrying taut weather-helm, which gives command of 
steerage. Also said of a ship when she has gained headway 
after standing still and begins to obey the helm. 

13. To be emotionally affected by (aa event or 
state of things). 

1600 E. Blount tr. Conesiaggio 271 They doe feele with 
greater griefe an other mans profile, then their owne losse. 
1726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle i, I was too young to feel my 
loss, a 1774 Goldsm. Epit. T. Parnell 3 What heart but 
feels his sweetly moral lay. i86i M. Pattison Ess. (iSjgg) 

I. 38 Rudolf, .felt deeply the tragical loss of his favourite 
son. x88a Miss Braddon Mt. Royal II. ix. t/i It was her 
candour which he felt most keenly. 

14. intr. To have the sensibilities excited ; esp. 
to have sympathy with, compassion (a person, 
his sufferings, etc.). 

x6o5 Shaks. Mach. iv. iii. 7 It resounds As if it felt with 
Scotland. 16x3 Beaum. & Fl. Honest Man^s Fori. iv. ii, 
How heavy guilt is, when men come to feel ! X761 

Churchill Rosciad (ed. 3) 638 Those who would make us 
feel, must feel themselves. 1809 Wellington in Gurw. 
Desp. IV. 52^ No man can see his army perish by want 
without feeling for them. 1815 Bykon Stanzas for 
Music, * TherPs not a Joy*, Oh ! could I feel as I have felt 
or be what I have been. X849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. II, 
vii. (ed. 5) 2x3 A moderate party . . had always felt kindly 
towards the Protestant Dissenters. 1893 Speaker 20 May 
557/2 The Archbishop, .and his colleagues feel very strongly 
on the subject of the attack upon the welsh Church, 

15. Expressing a belief or judgement. Const, 
either with direct object, subord. clause, or obj. 
with complement or infinitive (preceded by tol) 

fa. generally. To believe, think, hold as an 
opinion. Kitex ’h. sentire. Ohs. 

138a N. Hereford, etc. in Lewis Life WyclifiiBzo) 257 
We were required to seyne what we felyde of diverse con- 
clusions. 0x4.00 Apol. Loll. S7 luel i>ei felid of God, tenting 
to idols. CX44.9 Pecock iii. xix. 412 Thouj y feele 
thus, that the clergie, etc, 148a Monk of .Eiresham (Arb.) 
47 What schulde y thinke or fele ofhym more worthior than 
not for to pray for him. 1544 Bale Chron. Sir % Old- 
castellxn Harl. Mtsc. (Malh.j 1,260 That I should other- 
wyse fele and teach of the sacramentes. Ibid. 262 How fele 
ye thys artycle ? 

b. Now only with, notions derived from other 
senses: To apprehend or recognize the truth of 
(something) on grounds not distinctly perceived; 
to have an emotional conviction of (a fact) . 

1613 Shaks. Hen. VII I, iv. ii. 91 Garlands, .which I feele 
I am not worthy yet to weare. 1807 Crabbe Far. Reg. 

II. 1. 142 Phoebe . . felt she gave delight. 1853 I* Taylor 
Spir. Eespoi.vi. 245 They felt that a religion . . demanded 
a watchful control. x'^xYnoi.i.'OV^ Barchesier T.xx.xil, 
She felt that she might yet recover her lost ground. Mod. 
The proposed legislation was felt to be inexpedient. 

III. 16. Used (like taste, smell) in quasi-passive 
sense with complement : To be felt as having a 
specified quality ; to produce a certain impression 
on the senses {esp.ihdX of touch) or the sensibilities ; 
to seem. 

1581 Pettie Guazzds Civ.Conv. n, (1586) 92 The hande. . 
feeling to bee rough. x66i^ Hooke Microgr, 139 The su^ 
stance of it feels . . exactly like a very fine piece, .of Chamois 
leather, x^b^ Acc. Sev. Late Voy. ii. (1711) 165 If h feels 
heavy, .then we give him. more Rope, X768 J. Byron Harr. 
Patagonia 263 The weather was extremely cold, and felt 
particularly so to us. 1825 A. Caldcleugh Trav. S.Amer. 


II.xvii.iSsThe air felt chilly. .1^4 Lady Fullerton Ellen 
Middleton ix, , It felt to me as if the air had grown lighter. 
xSfia Mks. Browning Poems, Mother ^ Poet vi, Xheii one 
weepSj then one kneels I . G^, how the house feels ! 1883 
E. Garrett /// Any Cost iv. ^ Not then could she under- 
stand how it felt to lie wakeful at nights. 

3Feel, obs. form of Veal. 

c 1400 Lan/rands Cirurg. 275 He mai ete fleisch of .iij. 
dales poudringe & he mai ete feeL 

Peelable (frlabl), a. [f. Feel v. + -able.] 
That may or can be felt, f a. Sensible, perceptible, 
manifest {pbs.). b. nonce-use. That is matter of 
emotion or sensibility. 

c 1440 Hylton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) ii. xxviii. By 
dyuers syknes or by felable tourment of the fende. a 1500 
Orel. Sap. in Ajtglia X, 358 Vndir a felable cnsaumple I 
schalle 3eue the he misterie of this doctrine. 1530 Tindale 
Ansnu. More iv. xii. He uttereth his feelable blindness. 
XS70 in Levins Manip, 114. 1883 Huxley in Nature XX VII. 
397 All things feelable, all things which stir our emotions, 
come under the term of art. 

Hence PeeTably adv., in a feelable manner; 
perceptibly, manifestly {obsl), 
c 137^ So. Leg. Saints Thomas 392 By J>ro ensampile 
schawit he Felably quhow ma J>is be. c 1440 Hylton Scala 
Perf (W. de W. 1494) ii, xx, Vntyll a soule can feleably 
noughte hymself. 

Feeld(e, obs. form of Field. 

Feele, var. of Fele a. Obs. many. 

Feeler (frlajc). [f. Feel v. + -eb i.] One who 
or that which feels. 

1. One who feels or perceives by the senses, esp. 
by the touch. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. i53t) 258 The smellers or 
felers therof. i6xx Shaks. Cymb. 1. vi. loi This hand . . 
whose touch would force the Feelers soule To'th'oath of 
loyalty. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv. 47 All hearers deaf, 
all feelers numb. 1840 Tail's Mag.Yll, 706, 1 was one of the 
best feelers of a silk that ever entered Snuggs* shop. 

2. a. One who is the subject of feeling or emo- 

tion. + b. One who knows (anything) % his own 
feelings c. One who experiences or has to 

bear (something disastrous or painful). 

i6ri WoTTOti Let. ioSir B. Bacon inReliq. Wotton. (1672) 
399 Of my longing to see you, I am a better feeler than 
a describer. 1779 Johnson Let. to Mrs. Tkrale 8 Nov,, 
If she be a feeler, I can bear a feeler as well as you, 1814 
Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. IV. 24 We are to be the main 
feelers of the consequences. *870 Lowell Study Wind. 
2OT He was not a strong thinker, but a sensitive feeler. 

0 . Biol. One of the organs with which certain 
animals are furnished, for trying by the touch 
objects with which they come in contact, or for 
searching for food ; a palp. 

x66s Hooke Microgr. 194 There are two other jointed and 
brisled horns, or feelers, in the forepart of the head. x;^2x 
R. Bradley Wks. Nat. 55 Those AnteasB, or Feelers, which 
we observe in Lobsters. 1768 G. White Selbome xviii. 
(1789) 52 The upper jaw [of the loach] . . is surrounded with 
six feelers, three on each side. 1774^ Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
VII. 327 The ant-lion seizes it with its feelers, which are 
hollow 1843 Owen Inveriebr. An, xiiu 155 The mouth [of 
the Cirripedia] is provided with a broad upper lip, with two 
palps or feelers. 1880 W. B. Carpenter in Cent. No. 38. 
617 Many of these are provided with enormously long and 
delicate feelers or hairs, 
b. transf. and fig, 

x86s MERiVALai?(?wx, Emp. VIII. IxvL 235 Her ships were 
the feelers with which she touched on Greece and Italy. 
1874 Blackie SelpCult.61 [Atheists] can. .fasten their coarse 
feelers upon nothing but what they can finger, 

C. slang. That with which one feels ; the hand. 
1877 Five Years' Penal Serv. 259 In a week or two a man 
can bring his hooks and feelers into full working trim again. 
4. One sent out to ‘feel* the enemy; a scout. 
Cf. Feel v. 3 b. 

1847 Infantry Man. (1854) 105 These patrols must be 
preceded by feelers. 1876 Voyle Milit. Diet., Feelers. 

b. tranf. A proposal or hint put forth or thrown 
out in order to ascertain the opinions of others. 

1830 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) I. 288 The feeler 
which they have put out. 1858 Froude Hist. Eng. III. xv. 
273 Cromwell had thrown out feelers in the various European 
courts. x886 * H. Conway * Living or Dead v, * It will cost 
a great deal if I fit them up as I like,’ I said as a feeler. 

attrib. X889 Pall Mall G. 30 May 6/3 The project has 
gone no further than the feeler circuit, 
e. Racing. A trial race, 

1883 Standard 21 May 2/1 Osborne, journeyed from Man- 
chester, .with the express purpose of having a ‘feeler* on 
Mr. Adrian's colt. 

Feeless (ffdes), a. [f. Fee + -lbss.] With- 
out a fee or fees; not bringings paying, or yielding 
fees ; not receiving fees. 

X740 Hobhutol n. 260 In Shoals they come, 

Neglected feeless Clients. 1825 Ld. Cockburn Mem. ii. 145 
He could not tell a story without disclosing his power 
[i. e. of mimicry], a feeless faculty. 1848 IsTTrcM Harold 
VII. V, Feeless went he now from man to man. 1852 Ld. 
Cockburn feffrey 1, 179 His practice.. included the whole 
of our Courts, Civil, Cnminal, and even ecclesiastical, the 
most fee-less of them alL xBBB Pall Mall 2/t 

There is any number of formalities to be gone through, the 
first of which consists in sending the fee-less child home. 
1892 Star 3 Aug. 1/6 Prmseworthy zeal for a feeless theatre. 

Feeling (friig)* 'vbl. sh. [f. Feel v. a -ing i.] 

1. The action of the vb. Feel in various senses ; 
an instance of the same. Chiefly gerundial. 

0x400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 140 In Hs ben yvel signes . . 
crampe to schite wij?oute felynge & unmovablete of alle j>e 


membres. x6xt Bible Ephi Vf.xfj Who being past feeling 
haue giuen themselues ouer vnto lasciuiousnesse, 179X 
Boswell 'Johnsonz.n. 1752, Love is not a subject of reasoning, 
but of feeling. 1805 Med. Jrnl. XIV. 14 From the first 
feeling of a febrile attack. 1833 Regnl. Insir. Cavalry 
(184^) 44 The hoi*se must be kept attentive by a light 
feeling of the bridle. 

attrib. 175^ A. Muri’hy Gray's Inn ymt. No. 66 These, 
in their Feeling-hours > of Distress, are reported to have 
reproached themselves with their Folly. 

•f b* Xthe) feelingi =*to the feel® (see Feel 
sb. 3 ), Obs. 

0x400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 305 Whanne it is not hoot in 
felinge. 1577 B. Googe Heresback's Hush, iii. (1586) 128 
His hide not hard, or stubborne in feeling. x66a J. Davies 
tr. Mandelsld s Trav, 155 It is of a reddish colour, as 
smooth, and slipperj'-in the feeling as soap. 1669 Sturm Y 
Marineds Mag. v, xii. 65 The harder the Corns of Powder 
are in feeling, by so much the better it is. 

c. attrib. (Cf. Feel v. 5 ,) 
a 1849 Sir R. Wilson Lifeij&trds I. ii. 67 So soon as the 
Austrian Hussars had fired with their skirmishers a few 
feeling shot, 

2. The faculty or power by which one feels (in 
sense 6 of the vb.) ; the ‘ sense of touch ’ in the 
looser acceptation of the term, in which it includes 
all physical sensibility not referable to the special 
senses of sight, hearing, taste, and smell. 

c X17S Lamb, Hon. 75 Hore blawing, here smelling, heora 
feling wes al iattret. c 1230 Hali Meid. 13 Hire fif wittes, 
sihSe & heringe smecchunge & smealunge, & euch limes 
felunge. t‘i34o Cursor M. 17018 (Fairf.) Heryng, speche, 
sight, smellyng & felyng are wyttes v. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. DeP.R. m. ix. (1495) 55 The spyryte of felynge is 
shedde in to all the body. 1535 Coverdale 2 Nings iv. 
31 There was nether voyce ner felynge. i6ot Holland 
Pliny X. Ixxi. 306 There is not a living creature . . but hath 
the sence of feeling, although it have none else. 1669 
A. Browne Ars Piet. (1675) 65 Finally by the feeling, we 
touch cold and hot, moist and dry. 17x2 Addison Sped. 
No. 411 F I The Sense of Feeling can indeed give us a Notion 
of . . Shape. 1727 A Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. IL xli. 
109 The Elephant would find out the Gold among the 
Lead, by the nice Feeling of his Proboscis. 1828 Stark 
Elem. Nat. Hist. I, 30 A hoof . . blunts the feeling, and 
renders the foot incapable of seizing. 1871 R. Ellis 
Catullus Ixiv. 189 Yet from grief-worn limbs shall feeling 
wholly depart not. 

b. A physical sensation or perception through 
the sense of touch or the general sensibility of the 
body, 

c 1380 Wyclif Senn. Sel. Wks. II. 10 Wil» J>is felyng of H* 
womman God jaf hir witt to prophecle Jjus. 1614 Raleigh 
Hist. World iii. § 7. 45 The ayre is so thinne, that it is not 
sufficient to beare vp the body of a bird hauing therein no 
feeling of her win^. x8os Med. frnL XIV. 242 It is often 
difficult- .to describe on paper every feeling and appearance 
we notice. 1851 Carpenter Man. Phys. (ed. 2) 5^2 A feeling 
of some of the corporeal changes taking place within them- 
selves. X884 tr. Lotze''s Metaph. 524 That feeling which 
instructs us respecting the position, the movement, and the 
amount of exertion of our limbs, 
f 8 . Passive experience; sensible proof; know- 
ledge of an object through having felt its effects. 

1526 Tindale Rom. v. 4 Pacience bryngeth felynge, 
felynge bryngeth hope. 1630 R. yohnson's Kingd. Sf 
Commw. zoo Spaine both knowes us, and hath of late had 
some feeling of us. 

4. The condition of being emotionally affected ; 
an instance of this ; an emotion. Often specialized 
by of xsixM fear, hope, Oi<s. 

C1400 Test* Love 1.(1532) 327/1 Al my passyons and felynges 
weren loste. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 11. 392 The which 
with great feeling, and contentment having understood, .he 
instituted a Synod 1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Eromena 
28 He felt in his heart . . a . . conceit or feeling of feare. 1639 
tr. Du Bosq's Compl. Woman lu Separation is so often 
made without any feeling. 1678 Butler Hmi. in. H. 1685 
Fear that keeps all Feeling out As lesser pains are by the 
Gout. 1814 Scott Wav. Ixi, Feelings more easily con- 
ceived than described. 1839 T. Beale Sperm Whale 281 
From that moment a feeling of hopelessness ran through 
us. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. v. 463 All classes . . 
were agreed in one common feeling of displeasure. 1877 
E. R. Conder Bos. Faith i. 13 Religious feelings differ 
from other feelings by their nature and by their object. 

b. pi. in collective sense. Emotions, suscepti- 
bilities, sympathies. 

1771 Mrs. Griffith tr. Viauds Shipwreck 4 They need 
none of these heightenings to interest the feelings of my 
friend. 1791 Mrs._ Radcliffe Rom. Forest x. She tried to 
command her feelings so as to avoid disturbing the family. 
1804 Nelson (1814)11. 57 Do not hurt my feelings 
by telling me that I neglect any opportunity. 1828 J. W. 
CroKer C. Papers (1884) I. xiii. 404 All my time being em- 
ployed in assuaging what gentlemen call their feelings. 1850 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tonis C. vii, Both saw the absolute 
necessity of putting a constraint on their feelings. 

6 . Capacity or readiness to feel ; susceptibility to 
the higher and more refined emotions ; esp. sensi- 
bility or tenderness for the sufferings of others. 
Good feeling \ kindly and equitable spirit. 

1588 Shaks. L. L.L. iv. ii. 80 We thankful! should be 
Which we of taste and feeling are, for those parts that doe 
fructifie in vs more then he. i6<x> E. Blount tr. Conesiaggio 
44 Who if he had any feeling of a man, should [etc.]. 
x622 Bacon Hen. VII 33 Their king . . out of a Princely 
feeling, was sparing, and compassionate towards his Sub- 
jects. X731 Swift Let. to Gay 10 Sept., She has ♦ . not one 

t rain of Feeling. 175a Hume Ess. ^ Treat. (1777) I. 4 1’he 
elicacy of his feeling makes him sensibly touened. X796 
ANE Austen Sensed Sens. xv. (1852' 63 Is he not a man of 
onour and feeling? x8o3 Mar. Eogewoxth Moral T. 
(i8r6) I. xvli. 142 He thinks I have no feeling. 1848 


FEELISTG. 
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FEEEOB. 


MacavulV Hisi. Eni. II. 89 The Church of England was 
saved from this outrage by the good sense and good feeling 
of the pope, 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps ii. § 19, 49 A woman 
of feeling would not wear false jewels. 

■ 6. Heasurabie or painful cbnsciotisness, emotioiial 
appreciation or sense {pf one's own condition or 
some external fact), 

CX400 Rom. Rose €449 Who so hath in Ms felyng The 
consequerice of such snryyyng. 1605 Shaks. Lmr iv. vi. 
287, 1. ;haue ingenious feeling Of my huge Sorrowes, 1638 
Baker tr, Balzac's Lett. 1 . 69 The feeling I have of the 
courtesies received from him. 1683 "D. R. Art Converse 
you would easily he wrought into some feeling of your 
folly in this point, 1705 Stanhope Parapkr.Xl. 296 They 
have already sulBcient feeling of their disease. 1814 
J>'IsRAELi Auth. (1867) 379 He was,, too con- 

scious of his superiority to betray a feeling of injury. tSzS 
Scott F. M. Perth Hflio encourage with a feeling of safety 
those whom [etc.]. 1874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par. 

Churches 30 The feeling of perfect equality inside the 
church. 

7 , ‘What one feels in regard to something; emo- 
tional attitude or opinion, sentiment, fin early 
■use (cf. Feel v. 1 5 a) ; Opinion. 

C1449 Pecock Repr, 87 The disturblaunce and dyuerse 
feelingis had among 30U silf now in Ynglond. ^1450 
tr. Da imitaiione 1. ix, Wherfore truste not to muche in 
thin ovne felyng, but desire gladly to here ojjir mennys 
felinges. 1760 Goldsm. CiL W. xxxviii, If we survey 
a king not only opposing his own feelings, hut reluctantly 
refusing those he regards. ^ J77X Mrs. Griffith tr. Fiaud's 
SMpvtreck 236 , 1 communicated my thoughts and feelings 
to Mr. Wright. 1828 D'Israeli Chas. /, I. v. 120 The 
feelings of the Romanists were sadly put to the test by 
a circumstance which now occurred. loid. II. xi. 287 The 
feelings of two ages attest the greatness of Hampden’s 
name. 1863 Mrs. Carlyuk Lett, III. 186 You know my 
feelings about religious excitement-ecstatics. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. viii. § 10. 577 Cromwell bowed to the feeling of 
the nation. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 7 They have the 
feelings of old men about youth. 

b. transf. Of a language : Instinctive preferences 
of expression, 

1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. p. xv. The feeling of the 
aiodem language is more opposed to tautology. 

c. In commercial use, Feeling {of the market) \ 
the degree of readiness to buy prevailing amongst 
traders, 

1888 Daify^ Hews ii July 2/7 An improved feeling is also 
perceptible in ropes. 

8. In objective sense : The quality or condition 
which is felt to belong to anything; the impression 
produced by it upon a ]>erson. 

*S93 Shaks. Ric^ II, i. iii. 301 The i^prehension of the 
go^, Giues but the greater feeling to the worse. *884 W. 
C. Smith Kildrostan 45 He nigh lost his wits ere morning 
,. So weird-like was the feeling of the place. 

8. Psychol, a. By some writers {e.g. Brovra, J. 
Mill, J. S. Mill) used for ‘a fact or state of conscious- 
ness’. b. By others as a generic term comprising 
sensation, desire, and emotion, but excluding per- 
ception and thought e. After Kant’s use oige/uhlf 
restricted to the element of pleasure or pain in any 
mental state, d. An intuitive cognition or belief 
neither requiring nor admitting of proof. ^ 

*7^ Hume Treatise i. iv. § 4 I. 513 Ino’ bodies are felt 
by means of their solidity, yet the feeling is a quite different 
thing from the solidity, c 1810 Brown Led. Philos, xi. (1838) 
71 Consciousness . . is only a general term for all our feelings, 
of whatever species these may be, — sensations, thoughts, 
desires;— in short, all those states or affections of mind in 
which the phenomena of mind consist. Ibid. xxvi. {1838) 
3:66/2 The feelings of extension, resistance, joy, sorrow, fra- 
grance, colour, hope, fear, heat, cold, admirationjiresentment. 
383 <h7 Hamilton Metaph.{z%y:R I. xi. i86This division 
of the phasnomena of mind into the three great classes of the 
Cognitive faculties, — ^the Feelings, or capacities of Pleasure 
and Pain, — ^and the Exertive or Conative Pow-ers . . was 
first j^omulgated by Kant, Ibid. II. xli. 492 The first grand 
distribution of our feelings will, therefore, be into the Sensa- 
tions,— that is the Sensitive or External Feelings ; and into 
the Sentiments,— that is, the Mental or Internal Feelings. 
x 843‘-2 — in ReWs Whs. 760 Feeling is a term preferable to 
Consciousness. . in so far as the latter does not mark so well 
the simplicity, uldmacy, and incomprehensibility of our 
original apprehensions. 1846 Mill Lo^ i. iii. 1 3. 66 Feel- 
ing, in the proper sense of the term, is a genus, of which 
Sensation, Emotion, and Thought, are subordinate species, 
*835 Bain Senses <5* Int. i. i. § 3 The presence of Feeling is 
the foremost . . mark of mind. 1871 Tyndall Fragin. Sc, 
(3879) II. XV. 375 Feeling appeared in the world before 
knowledge. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 14 Feeling is 
not opposed to knowledge, and in all consciousness there 
is an element of hoth.^ 1892 Sully The Human Mind iv. L 
64 The term feeling, .in a stricter sense is confined to those 
modes of consciousness which are in a peculiar sense affec- 
tions of the subject, and which do not, in the same direct 
way as our thoughts and volitions, involve a clear reference 
to objects. Ibid. xiiL II- i We include under the head of 
feeling all psychical states or phenomena so far as they have 
the element or aspect of the agreeable and disagreeable. Ibid. 
8 The proposition that feeling as such has no quality (apart 
from the feeling-quality itself, ^^eeableness, disagreeable- 
ness) is held by most psychologists. 

10 . In Fine Art ; cf. senses 4-6. a. Painting. 
(see quot 1854). b. ArchiU The general tone of 
a building or style of architecture ; the impression 
produced on a spectator. 

18^ Fairholt Diet. Terms Arty Feeling^ that "visible 
quality in a work of Art which forcibly depicts the mental 
emotion of the painter, or which exhibits his perfect mastery 
over the materials of Art. 1839 Jephson Brittanp v. 52 
A favourable example of Renaissance, retaining as it does 


much Gothic feeling. 1^4 Micklethwaite Par. 

Churches xo If the whole feeling of a building leads up to 
one point 

C. Of a musical performer; Sympathetic ap- 
preciation of the emotional purport of a composi- 
tion, manifested in the manner of rendering. 

1824 Byron Juan xvi. xli, The circle . . applauds . . the 
tones, the feeling, and the execution. 

PeeHllg' fpl> ti. [f. as prec. + 2.] 

That feels. 

1 . a. That is the subject of sensation ; sentient, 
b. Capable of sensation ; sensitive. 

CX400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg. iMS. Ai 174 In heed herof 
is fleisch jiat is felynge. c 1430 Plyntns Virg. (1867) 19 Wi)? 
beesti.s, feelinge lijfhaue we. 1548^7 Vicary > 4 iv. {18S8) 
31 Seuen payre of sensatiue or feeling senews. 1602 Carew 
Cornwall 6 a, Then passe on to those things, of growing, 
and feeling life, which upon her face doerelieue theinselues. 
1867 M. Arnold Youth ^ Calm Poems 1877 1 . 24 For 
feeling nerves and living breath. transf. 3680 Otway 
Orphan in. vii, The feeling Ayr’s at rest. 

2 . Affected by emotion ; accessible to emotion ; 
sympathetic, compassionate. 

1618 E. Elton Rom. vii. (162a) 494 Let them with feeling 
hearts magnifie the Name of the Lord. 3639 Bury Wills 
(1850) 179, I haue bene, am, and ever shalbee, a feeleing 
member. 1772 Ann. Reg, 194/2 The whole demeanor. .did 
honour to them as feeling men, and peaceable citizens. 1834 
J. S. C. Abbott 1855)1. XIV. 243 Bonaparte, apart 
from politics, was feeling, kind, and accessible to pity. 

b. Of language, manner, etc. ; Indicating emo- 
tion or sensibility. 

a 1586 Sjvi<!EY Arcadia Wlcs. (Grosart) II. 61 Thy wailing 
words do much my spirit moue, They uttered are in such 
a feeling fashion. 1590 Spenser F. 0 . ni. ii. 15 His feeling 
wordes her feeble sence much pleased, 3737 Hist. Cloratia 
77 This discourse was too feeling for Bellmont to bear much 
longer. 1799 Sheridan Pizarro iv. i, A feeling boldness in 
those eyes assures me that [etc.]. 1880 Mrs. Riddell Mysi, 
Palace Card, xiv. (i88i> 335 He could not have used more 
feeling language. 

3 . In quasi-passive sense: That is deeply or 
sensibly felt or realized, heart-felt, acute, vivid. 

3530 Tindale Answ. More Wks. (3573) 250/1 God hath. . 
geuen them a feeling faith of the mercy that is in Christ 
Jesu. 1556 J. Heywood Spider 4- F. liii. 31 It was to him, 
a feeling greefe of grudge. 3605 Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 226. 
1632 J. Hayward tr. BimdPs Eromena 150 Knowing now 
by a feeling experience, her fathers reasons to be true. 1706 
Cibber Perolla i. It is a feeling Pleasure With such Excesses 
to afflict thy Soul. 1721 Southerne Croon, v. iv, I had a 
feeling [ed. 1696 living] sense Of all your royal favours. 

Feeliugless cff'Iigles), a, [f. Feeling vbl. si. 
4- -LESS.] Without feeling; devoid of feeling. 
x8ai Blackw. Mag. VIII. 622 Of savage Windram, 
feelingless and fierce. 3860 Ruskin Mod, Paint. V. 303 
For some time his [Turner’s] work is, apparently, feeling- 
less, 3876 H. Spencer Prf«c. Sociol. (1877) i. 479 Feelingless 
units and units which monopolize feeling. 

Hence Pee-linglessly adv. 

3835 Ruskin Mod. Paint. III. nr. xii. § 15 Such expres- 
sions are not ignorantly and feelinglessly caught up. 

l^eelixLgly (fPliqli), adv. [f. Feeling ///. a. 

+ -LY ^.] 

f 1 . Consciously. Ohs. 

<73440 Hylton Scala Perf, (W, de W. 3494) n. xil, All 
chosen Soules, .hathe trouthein cryste. .openly and felyngly 
as . . wyse men haue, or elles generally as chyldren haue. 

1 2 . With just perception, uuderstandingly, sen- 
sibly ; appropriately, to the purpose. Obs. 

338a Ecches, xiii. 27 He spac felendely [L. sensate\ 

‘ or wisely ’ week c 3386 Chaucer Kitt.''s T. 1345 Who most 
felyngly speketh of love. 333$ Watreman Fardle Pardons 
App. 306 Sensibly to giue the meaninge of those infinite 
threasoures with suche wordes as falle moste felinglie for 
them. 3603 Shaks. Twel. H. it. Hi. 172 He shall finde 
himselfe most feelingly personated. 3630 R. ^ Johnson's 
Kingd* <5* Commw. 628 ’The ancient exprobration of the 
Britons against the Romans . . cannot more feelingly be 
applied than unto these Indian Spaniards, 3646 S. Page 
in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. 11 8 The pain of the affliction 
exprest so feelingly in the breaking of bones. 

B. With emotion ; in a manner manifesting emo- 
tion. 

3593 Shaks. Lwr. 1402 Here feelingly she weeps Troys 
painted woes. <13679 jftOBBES Rhet. lu. vii. (1681) 308 By 
speaking Feelingly ; that is, with such Passion as is fit for 
the matter he is m. 3733 Stekim Guardian I . No. 44 T 3 
The whole assembly seemed to condole with ^ me very 
feelingly, 1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. in. vii. 381 The 
bard speaks feelingly of the wretchedness of his age. 3839 
Yeowell Anc, Brit. Ck. Pref. (1847) 5 He feelingly deplores 
the miserable state of his country. 

4 . By or from actual per$onal feeling, knowledge, 
or experience. 

a 3334 More De QuaL Hoviss. Wks. 76/2 Which if we. . 
so feelyngly perceyued as we myght [etc,]. <xx6z8 Raleigh 
Admce of Son in Rem. <1663) 118 In your Soul shall you 
feelingly find these terrible fears. 3834 ^uthky Dodorxi. 
(1S62) 30 No man knows the value of time more feelingly 
than I do. 3883 J. Bonae Malthus i. i. 23 He wrote fm- 
ingly, as he had the malady [toothadie] at the time of writing. 
•fo. Sensitively. Ohs. 

3796 Morse Amer. Geog 1 . 319 A people feelingly alive 
to every thing that could affect the rights for which they had 
been contending. 1806 Metcalfe in Owen Welleslefs 
Desp. 808 , 1 would wish to see our government feelingly 
alive to points of honor, 3806 W. Ta'ylor in Robbwds 
Mem. II. 125 You seemed to me .. to shiver in the breeze 
too feelingly. 

6 . In such a manner as to be felt or to leave an 
impression behind. 


3413 Lydg. Pylgr. Somle iv. xxvi. (1483) 72 Also I may 
seye more felyngly to thyne experyence && seynt austyn 
techeth. 3334 More Os* the Passion Wks. 1313/1 Thoughe 
it bee . . ethe inoughe for any manne to^ saye the worde . . 
yet is it harde for many a man to let it fal felyngly, and 
sincke downe depe into his hert, 3600 Shaks. A. V. L. 11. 

L XI These are couiLsellors That feelingly penswade me 
what I am. a 1637 R. Loveday Lett. 11663) 69 J. W.’s sick- 
nesse . . <ioes affect me a.s feelingly as can be requir’d from an 
unbiass'd friendship. 3833 Kane Grimtell Exp. xxviii. 1 1856) 
231 But a breeze. .never failed to persuade us, and that 
feelingly, that the mercury was honest. 

i*eeliess (frljes), a. Sc. rare. [f. Feel sh.A- 
-LESS.] Without feel or feeling, insensible. 

3820 Marmaiden of Clyde in Edin. Mag. May 423, 

I . .feelle-ss lay, while the laidlie droich Perform’d his lord’s 
commands. 

t FeeTsome, Ohs. rare. [f. Feel +■ -some.] 
Attractive to the feeling or sen.se ; in quot. Tasty. 

<7x440 York Myst. xlvi. 136 Haile I floure fresshe florisshed 
jji frewte is fuirfelesome. 

fFee'man. Obs. Also feman. [f. Fee shP 
+ -Man]. a vassal. 

3317 Will of Grigge 1 Somerset Ho.), One of the Feemen 
w*^ our soveraigne Lord'-'' the Kyng. 

Hence ree'manly, as befits a vassal. 3 Peema»- 
ship, the state or condition of a vassal. 

3509 in Walbran Mem. Fountains Abbey (Surtees Soc.>233 
And also he shall kepe upon the saide graunge, trewly and 
femanlye, lx kye..His office or service of husbandry and 
femanshipe. 

F’eem^e, var. of Feme, woman. 

B’een, Feend(.e, obs. ff. Fen, P’iend. 

Feeoffee; see Feopeee. 

Feer (ffr) sk^ Only ME. and Sc. Forms: 

3 feor, 8- Sc. fiar, fier, feer. [ME. a. OF. 
feor. feur. fuer fixed price, standard : forum (in 
class. L. market), 
f 1 , A price. Obs. 

a 3223 A ncr. R. 398 Sete feor o (iine luue, a 1240 Wohunge 
in Coti. Horn. 287 bat i mi luue bede for to selle and 
setle feor J>er upon swa hehe swa ich eauer wile. <73320 
Cast. Love 1091 pou wilt him hugge to his feore. 

2 . Sc. See qxiot and Fiabs. 

38. . Jamieson, F'ier, Feery a standard of any kind. Yam 
is said to be spun byy i. e. beyond, the fiery when it is drawn 
smaller than the proper thickness. 

t Fe*er, sbf Ohs, rare. See also Fiab. [f. 
Fee z>. +-ebL] One who fees or gives a fee to 
another. 

3583 Stubbes Ahis. n. (1882) 34 They are. .in fee 

with the Drapers, that if a man come to them to desiws 
them to heipe them to buy a piece of cloth . . they will 
straightway conduct them to their feer. 

Feer (frsi), Sb.s Mining, [f. Fee v.^ + -erI.] 
One who fees or loads up the coal. 

3883 Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining, Feer. 

t Peer, fere, a. Ohs. rare. [a. OF. fer, fier 
(mod.Fr. fier.) = Pr. fer^ It, and Sp. fiero :--L. 
fer-usi see Fierce.] Bold, fierce; proud. 

<•3375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Eufemla 141 pe Juge fel & fere. 
— Tecla 217 Syne come a lyone fel & fere. <73380 
Sir Ferunih. 329 Aknyjt ful feer. Ibid. 414 Roland ys.. 
so coraious & so fere, c 3450 Guy Warw. (C) J428 He was 
a bolde man and a fere. 

Feer (fi'r, V. Forms ; 5 fere, 8-9 feer, 

9 AV. feir. [Perh. (as suggested by Jamieson) repr. 
OF..fyrian to make a furrow {i-^furhjan), f. furh 
B’drbow sb . ; for the phonology cf. beir, here as 
variants of Bibb.] 

* To mark off the breadth of every ridge (of land) 
for ploughing, by drawing a furrow on each side 
of the space allotted for it * ( Jam.). 

<7 3400 York Manual (Surtees) 224* Yee shale praye for all 
lande tilland and lee ferand. 3862 J. WiwoN E'armmg vi. 
206 This operation — ^called in Scotland feiring the land — is 
usually entrusted to the most skilful ploughman on each 
farm, 1883 Lekestersk. Gloss, s.v,, To feer land, k to set 
it out as it is intended to be ploughed, 

Feer(e, obs. form of Fear. 

Feer(e, var. of B'ebb sh.y Ofo. companion. 
Fee*rmg, M. sh. [f. F eeb v. + -ing The 
action of the vb. Feer ; also <z//rfA 
3799 J, Robertson A pic. Perth 248 The feering of a 
gathered ridge. 1862 J. Wilson Farming vi, ,206 This 
feiring is only required when a process of fallowing . . has 
obUterated the former ridges. The ploughman > . 

erects his three or more feiring poles perfectly in Tine, at a 
distance from the fence equal to half the width of the ridges 
or spaces in which it is proposed to plough the field, 

D. concr. One of the rectangular spaces of land 
between the furrows ; a land. 

1846 J. Baxter X/fir. Praci. Agric. (ed, 4) I. 257 Spac^' 
for ploughing, called feerings, of «nerally thirty yards in 
width are marked off. 3833 Jmi.R. Agric, Soc. XII. i. 325 
In Scotland the land is ploughed . , in broad feirings of various 
dim(snsions. 3879 Miss Jackson Skropsh. Wordd>k., Peer., 
inp, spaces of ploughed land from eight to more yards, in 
width. ' . ■ ' 

tFee*ir 3 ies.S* Ohs. rare. , f. [Feer:^. + -ness.];,. 
Boldness, pride. 

3475 Bk. Noblesse 20 For now it is tyme to clothe you. . 
with the cotes of armes of youre auncien feernesse. 

tFeeTOr. Ohs, In 8 fearer, -or. [aphet. f. 
of Afeberor.] ssAffebrob. 

3711 W. Stork in Yorksh. Arckml. JmL'VYl, 55 Fines 
are assessed by the steward . . assisted by two fearers ’ <w 
‘fearors*. ' 




EBIGir. 


Beers, obs. fofm of Fiehcb 42 . 

Beerth(e, obs. form of Fourth. 
tPee'ry-fary, 0 h,‘ Sc. Forms : 6feryfary, 
fe(i)rie farye, fiery fairy, 7 feery fary,8 feari©- 
fairy. [reduplicated form of Faey.] ^ Bustle, 
confusion ’ (Jam-). 

*S3S Stewart Crou. Scot III. lop The fene farye . .Wes 
maid that tyme at mariage of our king. 1597 MoNTGOMERtE 
Ckerrie Slae 252 Qufia reft me, and left me In sik a feirie^ 
farye. 1641 R. Baiu-IK Jrnl, (1775) I, xxviii. 285 

Chamber and table discourse, for argument, flum-flams, and 
fearie-fairies, could not be treasons, a 1724 Battle of Mar taw 
ii. in Ever^een (1761) I. 78 All Folks war in a fiery fairy. 

Pee:-Sl'inple. Zaw. [a. A ( Little- 

ton); see Fm and Simple; in Anglo- Lat. 
fmdtim simplex or puruin, in AF. fee pur. The 
combination is not found in continental use; it 
seems to have been intended to denote a * fee ’ in. 
the unqualified sense of the word, as opposed to a 
Fee-tail.] 

An estate in land, etc. belonging to the owner 
and his heirs for ever, without limitation to any 
particular class of heirs. In fee-simple ; in ab- 
solute possession. 

1463 Bury Wills (1850) 31 The .seid lond to remayne to me 
mfysympill. 1523 Fitzhekb. Sum. 12 b, Tenauntes in fee 
symple. 1577 Northbrooke Dicing' (1843) 115 It causeth 
manie of them . . to bring tlieir fee simple into fee single- 
15^3 SiiAKS, 2. Hen. VI, iv. x. 27 Heere’s the Lord of the 
soile come to seize me for a stray, for entering hi.s Fee- 
simple without leaue. 1667 Pepys Diary (1879) IV. 260 
Unless we could^ buy the fee-simple of it. 1767 Bx-ackstone 
Comm. II. IQ4 Tenant in fee-simple . . is he that hath lands, 
tenements, or hereditaments, to hold to him and his heirs 
for ever. 1849 Bright Sp. Burden on Land 15 Mar., A rise 
in the value of the fee-simple of an acre. 

iransf. andfjf x6ox Shaks. All’s Well tv. Hi. 311 He 
will sell the fee-simple of his saluation. 1621 Burton A nat. 
MeL HI. iv. i. iii. (1651) 661 They are the true heirs, have 
the Feesimple of heaven by a peculiar donation. 1781 
CowPER Conversation 590 Is sparkling wit. . The fixed lee- 
simple of the vain and light? 1880 Mrs. Lynn Linton 
Rebel of Family 1 . iv. Here were four women, of any one 
of whom he had the fee simple. 

b. attrib. {lit. and figl) as fee-simple- blood, 
•^estate, -grautui, -land, -purchase, -wits. 

1463 Bury Wills (1850) 31 Fy.syinpil growud. 1607 Hev- 
wooQ Fayre MaydeVD/^. 1874 11 . 47 Their own fee.sinip]e 
wits. 1639 Drumm. of Hawth. Challenge Knts. Err. Wks. 
(1711) ®33 We of hereditary and fee-simple blood. 1710 
Lond. Gm. No. 4723/3 A Fee Simple E.state. .inclosed with 
Quick Fences. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 308 
Fee-simple purchase of 140 acres. 

Beet, pi. of Foot. 

Bee>tarl. Law. [a. K?. fee taili (tbe final e 
being dropped as in some other legal words') »* 
Anglo-L. foudum talliatum ; the second word is 
the pa. pple. of OF. taillier (mod.F. tailler') lit. ‘ to 
cut , whence, to fix precisely, limit.] 

An estate of inheritance entailed or limited to 
some particular class of heirs of the person to 
whom it is granted; a limited fee. Fee-tail 
expectant : see Expectant a. 3. 

[1294 Year-hk. 21-2 Edw. / (Rolls) 365 Feodum talliatum. 
Ibid. 641 La ou home fcIFe un autre en fee pur e nent de fee 
tayle.] 149s Act ix Hen. VI 1 , c. 9 § 2 Londes . . not being his 
owne enheritaunce. .in fe taille. x6o2^ and Pi. Return fr. 
Pernass. iv, ii, (Arb.) 52 Nay thats plaine in Littleton, for if 
that fee-simple, and the fee taile be put together, it is called 
hotch-potch, /r 1618 Raleigh in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 78 In 
his demesn, as of fee-tail, 1628 Coke On Lilt 27 b, Tenant 
in Fee'Jayle. 1741 T. Robinson Gavelkind v. 78 In Fee or 
Fee-Tail expectant on an Estate for Life or in Tail. 1817 W. 
SELWVNXntw Nisi Prius (ed. 4) II. 1115 Whether he had an 
estate in fee, fee-tail, or for life. 1831-2 Act 2-3^ Will. IV, 
c. 80 § 3 in Oaf. ^ Camb. Enacim. 161 Tenants in fee tail. 

Beetless (f/tles), a. [f. feet, pL of FooT -b 
-LESS.] Without feet. Cf. Footless. 

1605 Camden Rem. (1870) 231 Three feetless Birds. 1639 
Fuller Holy War iv. xvL 196 Mangled, headlesse^ hand- 
lesse, feetlesse corpses. 1636 J. Sergeant tr, T. White's 
Peripat. Inst 97 Something like this is the creeping of 
feetlesse Creatures. 

Beetly, obs. form of Fbatlt. 

Feeze (ffz)» sb. Forms : 4 veze, 6 feas(e, 6-7 
fees©, 7 feaze, 7- feeze, 9 IfS. pheese, -ze, [f. 
Feeze z^.'f] 

1 . A rush, impetus; hence, a violent impact. 
Also, a rub. Now dial, and US. 

1386 Chaucer Nnt's T. X127 And there, out came a rage 
and such a veze, That it made ai the gate for to rese, 
1^2 Wyrley Artnorie^ 50 They light vpon him. .and beare 
him downe with mightie feas, 1603 Knolles Hist. Turkes 
(1621) 878 Both their [galleys] beakes were with the feaze 
broken off. 1847 Mather in Whistlebmkie (1890) II. 165 
Wi’ a lick o’ sweet oil an' a feeze 0' her hand. 1865 Lowell 
/.«?//. (t894i I. 349 Even the locust’s cry is no longer a mere 
impertinent feeze of sound. 

t b, 7> fetch or take (one^s) feeze : to take a short 
run before leaping. To take onis full feeze \ to 
start at full speed. 

1571 Campion Hist IrelM.hi. (1633) 120 Advising you 
though you have fetched your feaze, yet to look well ere 
ou Teape over. 1580 Baret A/z'. R 41 To leape, taking 
is race, or fetching his feese, ex procursu salire. 1600 
Holland Livy i. Ixv. (1609) 87 b, They [the Roman soldiers] 
tooke their full feese, and ran up the hill, 1675T. Tully 
Lei. Baxter ig If a man do but goe back a little to take his 
feeze, he may easily jump over it. 
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2 . L'.S. chiefly collo^. A state of alarm or per- 
turbation. 

1846 W ORCESTER, Pheese, a fit of fretfulness. 1853 Lowell 
Let in Atlantic Monthly Dec. (1892) 749/2 So i am in a 
feeze half the time, a 1865 Haliburton (Cent. Diet.), When 
a man’s in a feese, there's no more sleep that hitch. 

Feeze (ffz), Obs. exc. dial Forms: x 
f^sian, 3^6 f©se(n, -yn, 3 south, vesen, 5, 7 
feese, -ze, (6 pheeze, 7 feizej pheese), 7 south. 
veeze, veize, veze, 6, 9 fease, south, vease, 6-9 
feaze. [OE. fhian (? also fhan),fysian to drive, 
corresponds to ON. "^feysa unod.Norwegian fdysa, 
Sw. foseC), app. i—ffausjdjan, fausjan. It is pos- 
sible that this word and ON. fidka, feyka, of 
similar meaning, are from a Teut. root feu, fau, 
differentiated by and (pre-Teut. suffixes. 

Totally unconnected wdth OF,fpsan f ; — ^funsyan'^ to hurry, 
which survived into early ME. as fiueniy .) : see b use ».'1 
1 1 . trans. To drive; to drive off or away; to 
make (one) run, put to flight ; to frighten away. 
Often with away. Also to feeze about. Obs. 

<1890 Laws Edward ^Gutkrum xi, Donne fysie hi man of 
earde. 1014 Wulfstan Hqju. (1S83) xxxiii. 162 Diet oft on 
gefeohte an fese|> tyne. a %-yaaSigna ante ftulicium 172 in 
E. E. P. U862) 12 Al ]>« fentis sal . .be ifesid in tohelle. 1387 
"Y'&'e.vizL H igden (Rolls) I. 339 Powder of erl>e of Jat lend 
i-sowe in o)>er londes vseb [z^. r. vese)?l awey wormes. 
<:z4oo Beryu Prol. 351 Shal I com l>en, Cristian, & fese 
a-wey he Cat ? 1548 U dali., etc. Erasin. Par. Luke yiii. 

29 He should bee drieuen and feased of the deiuill into 
deserte places. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. II. 10/2 They 
feazed awaie the Irish. 1583 Stanvhurst AEneh i. (Arb.) 

31 Lyke bees .. Feaze away the droane bees w'ith sting, 
from maimgei-, or hiuecot. 1689 C. Mather Mem. Pro^n- 
donees 62 A Devil would . . make her laugh to see how he 
feaz'd ’em about, 
b. To impel. 

^ i6xo Mirr. Mag., Sir N. Burdei xvi. 480 Those eager 
impes whom food-want feaz’d to fight amaine. 

2 . To frighten, put into a state of alarm. 

c X440 Capgrave Life St, Kath. v 611 Bete hir weel, right 
for hir blaspheme, To fese hem alle that tro.ste in hir doctry ne. 
1460 Christ's Compl. 471 in Pol. Rel. L. Poems (1866) 198 
Ful foule schulde hi fous be fesid If hou my3te ouer hem us 
y ouer hee may. 1887 K'ent Gloss,, Fease, to fret, worr}% 

3 . The threat ‘ I’ll feeze you ’ seems to have 
given rise to the following senses : a. •vaguely. To 
* do for *, * settle the business of’ (a person), b. 
To beat, flog. 

a. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. Induct, i. i He pheeze you infaith. 
1613 Beaum. & Fl, Co.vcomb u vi, I'll feese you. i6ao 
Fletcher Chances n. i, H’asgiv’n me my quietus est ; I felt 
him In my small guts : I’me sure h’as feez’d me. 

b. x6io B. JoNSON A Ick. v. v, Come, will you quarrel ? I will 
feize you, sirrah, 1631 Massinger Emperor East iv. ii, 
Countryman. Zookers 1 Had I one of you zingle, with this 
twig I would so veeze you 1 1674 J. W [ right] Mock- Thyestes 
loi Your q’ohy I’le so feaze with this Rod. .That [etc.]. 

Feeze (ffz), dial. 

L trans. To twist or turn with a screw-like 
motion ; to screw. Also with off, on, up. 

1806 A. Douglas Poems I downa feeze my fiddle-string. 
1813 W. Leslie View Nairn Gloss., Feeze, to turn a screw 
nail. 

Ft. fig. To insinuate. 

1813 W. Leslie Viezo Naim Gloss., Feeze, to insmuate 
into unmerited confidence or favour. 1824 Jamieson s.v.. 
One feezes himself into the good graces of another. 

2 . intr. for refl. To wind in and out ; to hang 
off and on. 

17. . in Ritson Scot. Songs (1794) I. 287 My ewie never 
play’d the like But fees’d. ^printed tees’dj about the barn- 
yard wa*. 

Befif, BefTment : see Feoff. 

Fegary (fz'ge'^’ri). dial and colloq. Also 7 
fagarie,-ary, 7-8 figary, (7 figuary), 8 fleegerie, 
9 fee-, fleegary. [A comiption of Vagaey.] 

1 . A vagary, prank, freak ; a whim, eccentricity, 

1600 Dekker Wks. 1873 I. 116 Your body is 

little mended by your fetching fegaries. 1625 Shirley 
Love-tricks m. v, I have a great desire to he taught some 
of your figaries. 1659 Lady A limony 11. i. in Hazl. Dodsley 
XIV. 289, I know all their fagaries to a hair. 1663 Flagel- 
lum, or O. Cromwell (1672) 60 Capnchio’s of Biennial Far- 
Kaments and the like Figaries. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
(1811) V. 183 The world must stand still for their figaries, 

2 . Gewgaws, trifles ; fineries in dress. 

1724 Ramsay Love inviting Reason iii, Dinna jprefer your 
fleegeries to me. x8o8 Mayne .F/Z/er Gun 56 lii. 2 Grave 
dames in a’ their nice feegaries. 1823 'Tennant Card. 
Beaton i. iii, As braw a hizzie, wi’ her fardingales and her 
fleegaries, as ony. 

Hence Bega’ry (also ficigary'), v. intr., to busy 
oneself about trifles in dress. 

1821 H. Duncan Young S. Country Weaver led. 2)45 Did 
I come hame. .to staff and look at your flagarying there 2 
Beg(e, fegg, Sc. and north, forms of Fia. 

Feg)3 (fegz), Oby. exc. Sc. and dial Forms: 
6-7 feckins, 6-8 fackins, 7-8 faikine, 8 feggings, 
9 faikins, 7 fac, feck, 7-9 facks, 8-9 fags, 9 
faags, faiks, feck(s, faix, 8- fegs. [The forms 
here collected are distortions of Fay jAi, Faith, 
perh. with suffix -kin(s, frequent in such trivial 
quasi-oaths ; cf. bodykms, by'rlakini] 

1 . As an (unmeaning) sb. in exclamatory phrases 
expressing asseveration or astonishment, See also 
Ffegs. 


1598 B. JoNSON Ev. Man in Hum. i. iii, By my fackins. 
1600 Heywoob I Edw. I, in. i, N o, by my feckins J 1610 B. 
JoNSON Alck. I. ii, How! Sweare by your fac? ax6^ 
Middleton Qtnet Life 11. ii, By my facks, sir. x6. . Robin 
Hood Q. Nath, go in Fumiv, Percy Folio 1 . 42 By faikine 
of my body, a 1654 Webster & Rowley Cure for Cuckold 
IV. iii, By my feck. 1726 Vanbrugh foum. Land. in. 1 , 
No, by good feggings. 1768 Beattie To Mr. A. Ross v, 

O’ my fegs. 1880 Jamieson s.v., My faiks 1 1884 Chester 
Gloss., Good Fecks } 

2 . As simple asseverative. 

1638 Brome A ntipodes v. iv. Wks. 1873 HI. 322 Nay facks 
I am not jealous. 1790 A. Wilson To W. Mitchell Poet. 
Wks. (18^6) 113 Fegs. 1804 Anderson Cumbrld. Ball 104 
Sae faikins we mun liev a sweat. 1863 I'yneside So^tgs 86 
Faix they've got a warnin’. xZ'^S Sussex Gloss., W^hy I you 
are smart, feg.s ! 1891 Barrie Little Minister IL 191 Na,, 
faags ! it was waur than that. 

Begue, obs. form of B'eague. 

Beid, obs. Sc. form of Feud sb."^, enmity. 

Beie(ii, Beier, obs. forms of Fay z>.i , Fate. • 
Feigll (ffx)- i^tt. Sc. An expression of disgust 
or abomination, Cf. Faugh, Fie. 

17113 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. n. vi, Ye stink o’ leeks,. 

O iei|h ! 

Beigb, var. of Fay ZI .2 

+ Feign, sb. Obs. rare~^. [f. next vb,] The 
action of ftigning; pretence, deceit. In phrase, 
without feign. 

c 1320 Cast. Love 1482 Another that come fro hevyn, with- 
out feyn. 

Feign (f^‘n), V. Forms: 3-7 feigne, feine, 
-yne, 6 feygne, (3 feinylae, 5 feyn-yn), 3-5 feae, 
(4 feny), 4-7 fam(e, -yn{,e, (6 feane), 6-7 faigm© 

(6 faynd), 6 - feign. Sc. 4 fenyke, 5 fen^e, fenye, 

6 fen^ie, feir!3ie, fey 1156 {printed feynze), 7 
fane. Also 4 i-feyn. fei^ten.feigiun, 

OF. feindre (pr. pple. feign-anf) Lat. fingere to 
form, mould, feign, whence Fiction, Figment. 
Cf. Hr. fenker, father, Sp., Fg.fingir, It. fingerei} 

I. 1 . trans. In material sense ; To fashion, 
form, shape. Obs. exc. as nonce-use after Lat. 

1300 E. E. Psalter 's.dixi. [xciv.] 9 pat feinyhes egh, noght 
.sees with-al? 1877 L. Morris Epic Hades i. 71 A dull 
fretful child Cruslies its toys and knows not with what skill 
Tho.se feeble forms are feigned. 

II. To fashion fictitiously or deceptively. 

2 . To invent (a story, excuse, accusation); to 
forge (a document). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22007 (Cott.) Nathing sal I fene yow 
neu. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 421 Somme feynede a delay. 
1393 Gower Conf. III. 175 Thou hast feigned I’his tale. 
1430-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) IL 373 Somme fable.? he feynede 
for cause of delectation. 1534 Cr.^nmer in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. III. II. 317 All that ever she said was of her owne 

ymagynacion. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. i. iii. § 7 As I find, 
little, so I will feign nothing. 1736 Butler Anal. 1 . 11. vii. 
265 There is nothing in the Characters, which would raise a 
Thouglit of their being feigned. 1790 Paley Horse Paul 
Rom. ii. 19 Shall we .say that the author., feigned this 
anecdote of St. Paul ? 1862 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, x. 
128 Fables, feigned by the superstition, .of the people.^ 
tb. Id feign (a slander, fault) ttpon, against i 
to allege falsely against, attribute falsely to. Obs. 

1335 JoYE Apol. Tindale x Sclaunders fayned upon me. 
c 1615 Lives Women Saints 31 She fayned her owne falte 
on the eha.‘?£e yong prince. 1654 tr. Martinius’ Conq. Chbm 
205 Having feigned many crimes against the Priests. 

T c. To invent, ^ coin ^ (a word:), Obs, 

1607 ’Imzz.VL Fmtr-f Beasts (1673) 4x3 In Germany they 
call it ‘ Pile’ and ‘Zisel ’ ; and of this German word was the 
Latine ‘ Citellus ’ feigned, ibid. loi [see Feigned ppl a. 2]. 
+ d. To contrive (a deception). Obs. 
xi^W.Nl hixxxi Idioniat. Anglo-Lai. 170 They fain a 
wile, .among them.selves. 

B. I'o relate or represent in fiction ; to fable- 
Const, with simple complement, with obj. and inf y 
or with sentence as Now rare. 

1413 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle v. viii. (1483) 90 Orpheus was sa 
swete an harpoure as the clerkes feynen that Eetc.J, a 1569 
Kingf-smyll Godly A dvise (1580) 15 The Poets . . fained there 
were iii She Goddesses in contention for their beautie. 1585 
Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 75 Harpyes . . whome the Poets 
feynzeis to repre.sent theuis- 1598 Barckley Felic. Man 
II. (1603) ii8Diogene.s is fained to see the rich King Croesus 
among the dead. 1642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof. St. 11. viii. 77 
Well' did the Poets feigne Pallas Patronesse of arts and 
armes. c 1645 Howell Lett. ii. 34 They faind a Post to 
come puffing upon the stage. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 627 
Things, .worse Than Fables yet have feign’d. 1727 De Foe 
Syst. Magic 1. ii. (1840) 41 Atlas. .Ls feigned by the ancients 
to carry the world upon his shoulders. 177 ° Langhorne 
Plutarch (1879) I. 65/2 The poets feign of Hercules, that 
only with a club and lion’s skin he travelled over tbe world, 
1816 J. Wilson City of Plague nr. i. 343 Brest is she all in 
white, as Poets feign The angel Innocence. 

'1* b. absol. and intr. To make fictitious state- 
ments ; to indulge in fiction. Obs. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame m. 388 Oon seyde that Omens 
made lyes, Feyninge in his poetryes. 1:1400 Destr. Tf oy 419 
Ouyd..feynit in his fablis. 1570 B. Googe Pop. Kingd. l 
15 Nor vnadui.sedly we speake, nor rashly thereof fayn^ 
1605 B. JoNSON Volpone ii. i, He that should write But such 
a fellow, should be thought to faine Extrernely. 1636 R. 
James Her Lane. (1845) 4 If storyes do not faine. ^ 

4 . (More fully, t to feign to oneself. ^ To conjure 
up (delusive representations) ; to picture to one- 
self, imagine (what is unreal). Now rare. 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B. Prol. 36 Somme . , Feynen hem 
fantasies. 1.525 Tindale Matt. ix. 15 marg.mote. They 


fain themself no paint. 1578 Timme Caluine on Gen . » Cain . . 
feigned to himself so many enemies, as there were men in 
the world. 1608 Bp. Ha.h, C/tar. Virtues 4 * Either 
there are bugs, or he faineth them. 1635 N'* Camden^ 

Mist, Eiiz. I. 32 Some .. feigned unto themselves vain 
drearaes. 1674 Owen Holy Spirit 11693) 200 Men have but 
deceived themselves . . when they have feigned a Glory and 
a Beauty of the Church in other things. 1S86 Gurney 
Phantasms of Living ^ I. 499 A sane . . mind . . can feign 
voices where there is silence. 

f b. To imagine, believe erroneously and arbi- 
trarily. Const, with ohj. and inf. yOi object clause. 

*557 ToitelV s Misc. (Arb.^zay Thesoules. .Are not in such 
a place. As foolish folke do faine. 1596 Spenser .F. vt. 
xii. 10 Art thou yet alive, whom dead I long did faine? 
s6o4 E. G. D'Acostals Hist. Indies m. vi. 137 We faine, 
that some Angell and intellectuall Spirite dooth walk with 
the Comet. 1662 Stilling fl, Orig-. Sacr. i. iv. § ii The 
Straights, where they fairxed Hercules his pillars to be, 
S728 Newton C.^n>«(34 Amended 29 The ancients, .feigned 
that this Island, .had been as big as all Europe, 

e. To assume fictitiously for purposes of calcu- 
lation. arch, ox Obs. 

1688 M. Prior Ode Ex. Hi. 14 vi, And he too .. Studies 
new Lines, and other Circles feigns. 1812 Woodhouse 
Asiron. i, 3 The bounding line of the horizon is feigned to be 
a circle. Ibid. x. 77 It becomes necessary then, to feign an 
■observer in the center of the earth. 

6. trans. To assert or maintain fictitiously; to 
allege, make out, pretend. Const, fwitli simple 
obj. or complement (rare), with obj. and inf.y or with 
sentence as ohj. 

E. E. Psalter -Kcm. [xciv.] ao Whor sete of wxcknes 
sal cleve to J>e, pate feinyhes swinke in bode to be? c 1385 
Chaucer E. G. IV. 932 Dldoy Feyning the hors y-ofFred to 
Minerve. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 61 pe kyng 
. . wolde. .feyne trespas for to byneme hem fEnglisshe] here 
money. 1541 Barnes Wks. (1573) 189/1 To faine God to 
bee displeased with your king. 1548 Hall Chron. 23a b, 
Fayning that he was thycke of hearyng. 1354 Latimer in 
Strype Eccl. Mem. III. App. xxxiv. 90 That which is 
fayned of many, I for my Parte, take it but for a Papistical 
Invention. 1583 Stanyhurst Aeneis n. (Arb.) 61 The right 
valeant ^whose soon thou art [printed thwart] feigned) 
Achilles. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xviii, And feigning 
that his doing so was needful to the welfare of the cookery, 
1883 Draper Intetl. Devel. Europe i. 4 [Man] has been 
feigned . . to possess another immaterial principle. 

1 6 . To put a false appearance upon; to disguise, 
dissemble, conceal. Obs. 

1393 Gower Conf III, 208 She hath her . . body feigned. 
ri4oo Destr, Troy Poeyetis ..With fFablis and falshed 
fayned here speche. Ibid. 253 The fialshed he faynit vnder 
fairewordes. czsoo Lancelot omT 'S\xo lady fayndit.. The 
lowe quhich long hath ben In to her thocht. 1590 Spenser 

F. Q, n. iii. 20 Both doe strive their fearefulnesse to faine. 

+ 7. rejl. a. To disguise one^s sentiments, practise 
dissimulation, dissemble. Also intr. for ref, Obs, 

ctz<^ S. Eng, Leg, I. 186, Vincent 49 pov feinest pe. 
xzgj K. Glouc. (Rolls) 2376 Napeles he fenede him, )>at me 
vnder jete it no^t. *3. . Leg, Food (1871) 8$ All for noght pou 
feynes pe. 1382 Wyclif Eccins. xxiii. 13 If he shul feyne 
[« dissimulaverit} he shal trespasen double, c 1430 Merlin 
14 When she it sough, she fayned her. 1523 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. I. vii, 6 It was counsailed to the kyng . , hym selfe 
to fayne.^ 1539 Affm Mortimers yCix., Bid them be- 
ware their enmie.s when they faine. 

fb. To assume a deceptive bearing. Ohs. 

r 1470 Henry Wallace vt, 208 Quhen Wallace feld thar 
curage was so small, He fenseit him for to comfort thaim 
all. 1528 Pilgr, Per/, (W. de W, 1531) 06 Fayne thyself 
to appere outwardly more perfyte. . than thou art, 

8. trans. To make a show of, put oti an appear- 
ance of, put on, pretend, simulate, sham ; f to pre- 
tend to utter (words). 

c 1:340 Hampolb Prose Tr. 10 Ypocrittes. .feyne gud dede 
with-owttene. 1373 Bar:s»ur Bruce i, 344 To fenyhe foly 
quhile is wyt. 13 ^ Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 85 Duke 
Edrik . . feynynge a vomet . . selde pat he was seek, 1393 
Gower Conf 1. 181 She feigned wordes in his ere. C1400 
Destr. Troy 35^ Fayne euer feire chere. *598 R. T[ofte 3 
Months Minde G v, All was fained,^ 'twas not from the hart. 
i6oa Marston Antonio’s Rev. v. iii. Wks. 1856 I. 134 Each 
man straines To faine a j ocund eye. 1741 Middleton Cicere 
1 . V. 385 Escaped death, onely by feigning it. 1791 Boswell. 
Johnson (i8t6) IV, 437 The serenity that is not felt, it can 
be no virtue to feign, a 1839 Praed Poems ( 1864) II. 162 The 
agony Which others feel or feign. ^ *856 Kane ArcU Expl. 
li. VI. 72 They are both feigning sickness this morning, 
b. absol. To practise simulation. 

i6ja T, Taylor Comm, Titus i. 2 He seemeth to faine, 
by vttering things clean contrary to hi-s mind. 1671 Milton 
P. R. 1. 474 It may stand him more in stead to .. feign. 
1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc.irTi?^ E 99 Tho' she be fair I wilt 
not fenzie. ^1774 Goldsm. Madrigal ^ Wks, (Globe) 691 
Myra, too sincere for feigning. 1849 C . Bronte Shirley xiii, 
She cannot feign ; she scorns hypocrisy. 

9 . With reJl. fron, as obj. followed by simple 
complement, f as^ or to be ; To make oneself 
appear, put on an appearance of being, f For- 
merly in wider use, with the refl. obj. followed by 
inf.^ that, as that. 

1297 R, Glouc. (1724) 336 He feynede hym somdel syk. 
1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 4233 He sal hym feyn first als 
haly, CX386 Chaucer Merck. T, 706 Sche feyned hxr as 
that sche moste goon, *387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V 1 1 . 59 
A wel false traytour . - )>at coupe wel feyne hym self trewe 
frende. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. ix. 128 Tho . . feynede hem 
blynde. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xv. 66 A mysdoer . . pat 
. .thurgh his enchauntementz feyned him ane aungell. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 97/1 She fayned her alleway to be seke. 
1368 Grafton II. 204 The Queene . . did feyne her 

selfe that shee would go on pilgrimage. 1611 Bible 2 
xiv. 2 Faine thy selfe to be a mourner. X726 De Foe Hist, 
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Detnlu XI. (1840) 164 Satan made David feign himself mad. 
1839 Smiles Self-Help iii. 53 To. .reconcile myself to it. .is 
more manly than to feign myself above it. 

b. intr. To pretend, make oneself appear. 
Const, to with inf. f Formerly with the same 
constructions as the refl. use above. 

C1400 Maundev. <Roxb.) iii. ro He made signe of etyng 
and feyned as he had etyn. 0x450 St. Cuthbert t Surtees) 
6344 He feynd als he pe toumbe walde kys. 1363-87 Foxe 
A. 4* M. (1684) II. 79/x He that hath no Faith, and yet 
faineth or pretendeth to haue. 1590 Spenser F. Q. n. i. 9 
Feigning . . in every limb to quake Through inward feare. 
163a J. Hayward tr. Biondls Eromenat Fayning to goe 
recreate himselfe . . gave order publikly. X778 Han. More 
Florio n. 185 Yet feigned to praise the gothic treat. 1784 
Unfbrt, Sensibility II. 47, I nave sometimes feigned sick, 
when I had no other succedaneum for avoiding their 
parties. 1843 Emerson C<a£r^/R Wks. (Bohn) III. 512 Such 
an appeal to the conscience . . as cannot be . . feigned to 
be forgotten. 1863 Dickens Mut. Fr. ii. xvi, Tremlow feigns 
to compare the portrait. 

iO. To counterfeit, imitate deceptively {esp. a 
voice, handwriting). 

1484 Caxton AEsop n. ix, The wulf .. faymynge the gotes 
voyce sayd. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. vii. i Truth, whose shape 
she [deceipt] well can faine. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian 
iv, It was not difficult to disguise or to feign a voice. 1847 
Emerson Poems (1857) 213 Feigning dwarfs, they crouch 
and creep. 

t b. To adulterate. Ohs. rare. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xvn. v. (i49S> 606 The tree 
of aloes is feyned [sophisticatiwil wyth a tree that is lyke 
therto in weyght & in knott^s. 1614 _T. Adams Drills Ban- 
quet 324 Sometimes they faine it [this Balme] with water. 

t c. To pass off (a thing) for something else. 
1393 Gower Conf. 1 , 17 Lo, how they feignen chalk for 
chese. 

f 11. To pretend to make (a pass) or|to deal (a 
blow) ; also absol. to make a feint. Ohs. 

^•1386 Chaucer Kntls T. 1757 He feyneth on his foot with 
a tronchoun. 1470-85 Malory Arthur x. xix. Some whyle 
they fayned, some whyle they strake as wyld men. 163a 
J. Hayward tx. BiondPs Eromena^, Making with his point 
towards the others face, and faining a passage. .The Prince 
. . fained at him divers foynes. 

1 12. Music, a. To sing softly, hum an air. b. 
To sing with due regard to the ‘ accidentals \ which 
the old notation did not indicate. [See Musica 
feta in Grove Diet. Mus . ; cf. also F. par feinte 
* by the alteration of a semitone’.] Obs. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 153/1 Feynyn yn syngynge, or synge 
lowe. xey& Pilgr. Perf. iff .doyi,x5yt)x%Z\i, Not. .feynynge, 
but with a full brest & hole voyce. a 1529 Skelton Comely 
Coystrowne 53 He techyth them . . to solf & to fayne. — 
Benvge of Courtezy^ His throte was clere, and lustely coude 
fayne. 1530 Palsgr. 548/x We maye nat synge out . . but 
lette us fayne this .songe. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet, 72 He 
feyneth to the lute marveilouse swetely, 

fill. 13. \^Mtex OF, feindre, sefetndre.'] intr, 
and refl. To avoid one’s duty by false pretences; 
to shirk, flinch, hang back. Also with inf . ; To 
be reluctant or afraid to do something ; to avoid, 
shirk (doing). Obs. 

1300 K. Alis, 5884 Perdicas f^ed noughth, For als a 
wode lyoun he faughth. 13^ Chaucer Deihe Blatmche 
317 Noon of hem . . feyned To singe. ?a 1400 Morte A rih. 
1734 B'eyne 30W noghte feyntly..Bot luke 5e fyghte faythe- 
fully. c X400 Rom. Rose 1797 Never this archer wolde feyne 
To shete at me. Ibid. 2996 If I may helpe you in ought, 
I shall not faine. 14. . Lydg. Temple ofGlas 996 She me 
constreyned. .To 3oure seruise, & neuer forto feyne. c 1430 
SyrGener,(E.o%E.)4’j%t Ye se me feyne neuer a dele, 0x460 
Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 172 On both parties thus I play, 
and fenys me to ordan The right, 1523-5 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. I. cccxiii, 104 b, There they made a great assaut. 
The Englysshmen fayned nat *535 Stewart Cron. Scot, 
1 . 566 Exhortand thame. .for na fray to fein5ie nor to fle. 

fb. trans. To shirk, avoid fulfilling (a com- 
mand) ; to * shuffle out of’ (one’s word). Ohs, 
c 1300 Beket 42 Gilbert . . feignede his word her and ther : 
and ne grantede no^t. C1386 Chaucer ClerEs T, 473 Lordes 
hestes mow not ben i-feynit 

Feigned (f?‘nd), ppl, a. Also 5 feynit, Sc. 6 
feinyeat, fen^eid, -it, fei-, feyn^eit, feiii 5 sd, 
feinyet. [f. prec. + -BD i.] 
fl. Fashioned, formed, shaped. Ohs. 

cxe^ Apol. Loll. 8$ His feynar hah hopid in his feynid 
pmgis, 

2. Fictitiously invented or devised. Also, re- 
lated in fiction, fabled. Ohs. or arch, 
f 1374 Chaucer Compl. Mars. 173 This is no feyned mater 
that I telle, <:z4So Henrvson Mor. Fab. 3 Feinzed Fables. 
X55* Sk. Com, Prayer Communion, Feyned excuses, a 157a 
Knox Hist, Ref. Wks. 1846 I, 74 Quhilk reportis ar all . . 
fenzeit, and untrew. X607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts <1673) 
loi A peculiar voyce which the French call by a feigned 
word, < Reere 1623 Lisle Mlfric on 0 . 4* N. Test, Pref. 
f 4 The faigned games of Homer and Virgil. 1670 Tenison 
{titie\ Creed of Mr. Hobbes Examined, in a feigned con- 
ference between Him and a Student of Divinity, 1728 
Newton Chronol. Amended Introd. 6 The Priests ., had 
filled up the interval with feigned Kings. 1820 Hazlitt 
Led. Dram, Lit. ig To be found in hbtory, whether actual 
or feigned. 

fo. Contrived for deception. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 153/1 Feynyd sleythe of falshede, 

+ 3. Fictitiously or arbitrarily supposed ; imagin- 
ary. Feigned price i ^ fancy price *. 

1526 Pilgr, Perf. tW. de W. 1531) 276 Aboue the necessite 
of nature they wyll haue theyr feyned necessaryes, 1607-12 
Bacon Ess, Riches (Arb.) 232 What fayned prices are sett 


FEIGNBBHESS. ^ 

vpponn title stones. 1726 tr. Gregory's Astronomy 1. 319 As 
many Degrees of the feigned Equator. 

4. Of attributes, actions, diseases, etc.; Simu- 
lated, counterfeited, pretended, sham. 

1413 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle iv. rxx. (1483*80 Another thyiige 
is a veray hede and another a feyned hede. 1483 Caxton 

G. de la Tour L vb, They gyue out of the>T brestes grete 
and fayned syghes. a 1577 Gascoigne IVks. <1587) 106. All 
her guiles she hid With fained teares. 1609 Skene 
Maff Slat. Robert /, 33 Inquisition Salbe taken, gif that be 
done be fenzeid furie, or not. 1642 R. Carpenter Experi- 
ence in. v. io8 We must be. .carefull that these Acts in their 
exercise, be true . , not faigned and superficial I. 1709 Steele 
Tatler No. i f 6 Personating Feigned Sorrows. 2776 
Gibbon Decl. 4* F. 1 . 414 Their mutual fears produced . . a 
feigned reconciliation. 1803 Med. Jrnl. IX. 72 Feigned 
and Concealed Diseases. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 
163 Mortal enemies . . came every day to pay tiieir feigned 
civilities. 

t b. Prefixed to personal designations : That is 
such only in pretence ; pretend ei Ohs, 

C1386 Chaucer Melib. p 289 Ybure trewe freendes and 
youre feyned counseillours. 1548 Hall Chron. 211 A fained, 
false and a coloured frende- 15^ Crowley Injortn, 4- 
Petit. 175 Wee are but fayned Christians, we beare the 
name onely. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt, Eng, i. iv. 16 
Fained Friends, becoming unfained Foes. 

fc. Of things: Counterfeit, spurious, sham. 

1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 223 Mosques . . are in 
their Cupolaes curiously ceruleated with a feigned Tur- 
quoise. 1703 Maundkell Journ. Jerus. (1732; 74 Took 
down the feigned Body from the Cross. 

d. Of a name, etc. ; Assumed, fictitious. Of a 
voice, handwriting, etc. : Disguised. 

1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse A vj b, I have re- 
duced it into the forme of a Dialoge : the names of the person- 
ages indede fained [etc.]* 1596 Spenser F, Q. iv. i, 7 To hide 
her fained sex. 1675 Marvell Corr. ccxliii. Wks. 1872-3 
II. 457, I cannot tell whether it be a true or a fained name. 
1762 jf. Brow'n Poetry ^ Mus. vii. (1763) 141 The Poets .. 
represent real Characters under feigned names. ^ 1777 Sheri- 
dan Sch. Scand. i. i, I copied them . , in a feigned hand. 
1837 Lytton E. Malirav, 29 The feigned address he had 
previously assumed, 

fS. Mus. a. (see Feign v, it b.) b. Fal- 
setto 3. Ohs. 

1609 Douland Omiih. Microl. 24 The fained Scale ex- 
ceedes the others both in height and depth. For it addeth 
a Ditone vnder Vt base, because it sings^ in At and it riseth 
aboue eela by two degrees, for in it it sounds^. Jbid.^ 
Fained Musicke is. .a Song made beyond the regular Com- 
passe of the Scales. Or, it is a Song, which is full of 
Coniunctions [i.e, accidental flats]. 1^4 Playford Shill 
Mus. i. xi. 43 Increasing of the Voice m the Treble Part 
. . in Feigned Voices, doth oftentimes become harsh. 

6 . Law, (See quots.) 

1483 Act X Rich, III, c. 6 § 1 Feyned playntes. 1542-3 
Act 34-5 Hen. VIII, c. 4 The aforesaide false and fayned 
recouere. 1592 West xst Pt. Symbol, § $ G, The feined 
consent is by Lawe for some fact, when the consent pf both 
parties appeareth not, and yet inasmuch as the fact is done,, 
they are by Law both feined and deemed to consent, a X709 
Atkyns Pari. 4* Pol. Tracts (173^) 317 The feigned Action 
. . the Lord Chief Justice seems to justify. 1768 Blackstone 
Comm. 111 . ni. xxvii. 452 As no jury can be summoned to 
attend this court [Equity], the fact is . . directed to be tried . . 
upon a feigned issue. For (in order to , . have the point in 
dispute . . put in issue) an action is feigned to be brought. 
18x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2 V. 519 Any such feigned recovery, 

7. Mil. -False a. ^ 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres iii. 1. 35 Fained skirmishes;. 
1783 Watson Philip III (iBsg) 69^ A third detachment was 
sent to make a feigned attack in another quarter. 1876 
VoYLE A/iViV. Diet. 135/1 A feigned assault,. for the purpose 
of diverting the enemy from the real point of attack. 

1 8. Of persons, their manner, faces, etc, ; Made 
up to a certain appearance, got up for a purpose ; 
hence, deceitful, insincere. Ohs. 

C1374 Chaucer A?tel, 4* Arc. 97 He was fals, hit was but 
feyned chere. <fi386 — Man of Law's T. 264 O feyned 
womman, alle that may confounde Vertu and innocence. .Is 
bred in the. 1393 Gower Conf. I II . 1 58 They . , by fallas Of 
feigned wordis make him wene, That black is white. 1530 
Lyndesay Test. Papyngo 193 Hauyng sic traist in to thy 
[Fortune’s] fenseit face. 1535 Coverdale Ps, xvi[i]. i My 
prayer, that goeth not out of a fayned mouth [x6ix Ibid. 
Fained lips], XS36 Starkey Let. to Cromwell In England 
(1878) p. xli. You schal neuer fynd me faynyd man. a 1605 
Montgomerie Descr. Vane Lovers 46 Vhar thou finds tham 
faynd refrane. 1654 tr. Scudery’s Curia Pol, xz4 Araurath. . 
in a fained manner, .seemed inclinable to offer me the Crown, 
Feignedly (f^t-nedli), adv. [f. pi ec. + -Li 2.] 
In a feigned manner. 

1. Pretendedly, not really ; deceitfully. 

XS35 Coverdale Dan, xi. 34 Many shal cleue vnto them 
faynedly. 1602 Warner Alb, Mng.x, lx. {t6i2) 264 Yeat 
better plainely to reproue than famedly (to kisse, 1700 
Tyrrell Hist. Eng, IL 723 Others, tho* feignedly, adher’d 
to him. x88a*3 Scha^ EncycL Relig. Kno^td. III. 1938 The 
conversion was not with the whole heart, but feignedly. 

2. Law. By a fiction; fictitiously. 

1592 West xst Pt. Symbol. § iiC, Consent is sometimes 
us^ in deede and sometimes fainedly as in law. 

FeigaedBeSS (fif'i'nednas). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality or state of being feigned ; f deceitful- 
ness ; insincerity. 

1435 Misyn Fire of Lotte 58 With-oute cessyng to Toy of 
godis sight, all fenydnes put bak. 1535 Coverdale Ecclus. 
r. 30 Thy hert is full of faynednes and disceate, xsS/ 
J. Harmar Beza’s Serm. iii. 39 The church is not the 
school of fainednesse. 1683 Wilkinson in Me 7 n. J. Story 
Revived 7 He . . greatly abhorred Feignedness. X7X* 
Skaftesb. Charac. (1737) IL ir. ii. ii. 162 A certain Subtlety 
and Feignedaess of Carriage. 


FEIGNEB. 

Feigner [f. Feign v. + -ee i.] One 

who or that which feigns, in various senses of the 
vb. ; t a fashioner, constructor, inventor ; the con- 
triver of a fiction ; a simulator, pretender, 
counterfeiter. 

3382 Wyclif Dent, xiii. 5 That prophete or feyner of 
swevenes shal be slayn. c 1400 Apoh Loll, 85 Wat profiti)? 
a grauen |?ing? for his feynar haj? hopid in his feynid J?ingis. 
X488 Caxton Chast, Goddes Chyld. 28 In goddes sights they 
ben very fyctifs feyners. 1535 Stewart Cron, Scot. III. 
276 Ane freir . . flatterar and fengear. 1591 Sylvester Du 
B arton V. ;7i5 The greene Parrat, fainer of our Words. 
1598/^/1;/. II. ii. II. Babylon (ixif The fluent fainer of Orlandos 
error. 1636 B. Jonson Disc<n>. Wks. {Rtldg.) 761/2 A poet 
is . . a maker or a fainer : his art, an art of imitation, or 
faining. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 693 This iNotion. .was 
from the first Feigner or Inventor of it, propagated all along 
and conveyed down, by Oral I'radition. 3827 Examiner 
50/2 Either Farmers are dreadful feigners, or their present 
endurance cannot last long. 1863 Holme Lee Al. Warleigh's 
E'ort. III. 104 She was a bad feigner. 

Feigning vbL sb. [f. as prec. + -ing i.] 

1 . The action of the vb. Feign in various senses ; 
an instance of this. Wiihotit but') feigning \ 
unfeignedly, sincerely. 

337s Barbour Bruce 1. 74 He suld swer that, but fen^eyng, 
He suld that arbytre disclar. C3380 Wyclif Sel, Wks. Ill, 
341 He was clepid he pope, .aftirward camen ©her names bi 
feynyng of ypocrids. C138S Chaucer L. G. W. 1556 Hypsip. 
^ Medea, With feynynge, & with every subtyl dede. <73460 
Tmineley Myst. (Surtees) 209 Tryp on thi lose, without any 
fenyng. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xvL 65 That yf it were 
aperceyued . . men shold wene that it were a manere of a 
feynynge. 3568 Grafton Chron. II. 186 Craftie and imagined 
faynmgs. 1601 Shaks. Tioel, N. ill. i. 310 Twas neuer 
merry world. Since lowly feigning was call’d complement. 
1636 B. Jonson Wks. (Rtldg.) 761/2 His [the Poet’s] 

Art [is] an Art of imitation, or faining. 3789 Mrs. Piozzi 
youm. France I. 91 I'he Lombards . . please you without 
feigning. 387s J owett Plato (ed. 2) III. 343 Poets are also 
the repre.sentatives of falsehood and feigning. 

t b. Feigning of person : personification, rare. 

3361 Daus tr. Btdlingeron Apoc. (1573) 283 S. John by a 
fayning of person sayth, from whose face fiedde away both 
heauen and earth. 

t 2 . qvLtx^i-concr. A creation or production (of 
the mind) ; an assumption, fiction, fable. Obs. 

1388 Wyclif yer. 1 . 38 The lond . . hath glorie in false 
feynyngis. <73430 Lydg. Bochast. iv. (1544) 6 b, Of poetes 
the feigninj^ to unfold. 3563-87 Foxe A. ^ M. <1596; 143/2 
The like fainings and monstrous miracles. 3614 Ralf.igh 
Hist. World 11. 350 All which fainings . .Josephus and Ter- 
tullian have sufficiently answered. 3627 Speed Elngland 
XXV. § 3 Poets in their faynings will haue the Nymphs 
residence in shady greene groues. 

Feigning , ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 

That feigns. 

1 1 . Given to inventing ; imaginative. Ohs. 

3483 Cath. A ngl, 125/1 F eynynge, fcticiosus. 3600 Shaks. 
A. y. L. III. iii. 20 The truest poetrie is the most faining. 

2 . Dissembling, deceitful. 

c 3400 Destr. Troy p66 He . . welcomed horn all With a 
faynyng fare vnder faire chere. a 3569 Kingesmyll Man's 
Est. i. (1580) 8 Those fainyng folke. 3590 Shaks. Mids, N. 
1. i. 31 Verses of faining loue. 170X Fxrsi'B.Amb, SUP-Motk. 
IV, iii. 2002 Suspect this feigning Boy. 

+ 3 . Shirking, cowardly. Ohs. Cf. Feign 13, 

<73400 Destr. 7 Vo/ 4576 pis fenyond fare is forthoryng to 
horn, To assemble . .souldiors ynogh, 

't‘ 4 . Of the voice: see Feign 37. 12. Ohs. 

3590 Shaks. Mids, N. i. i. 33 Thou hast by Moone-light at 
her window sung, With fainxng voice. 

6. quasi-<3!<2?z;. Pretendedly, seemingly. 

3620 Quarles Jonah (1638) ii How faining deafe is he? 

Hence rei’^misigly adv., in a feigning manner ; 
artfully, dissemblingly. 

3387 Trevisa Higdenfk.d^i) II. 375 pe ordre of tellynge 
of ping. . is feynyngliche i-tolde. c 1422 Hoccleve Learn 
to Die 359 Whethir he verraily or feynyngly Repente. 
<7 1500 Melusine 28 All this said she feynyngly to thende 
that the other shuld nat perceyue to what thinge she tended. 
1563 T. Hoby tr. Castig Hone's Couriyer Zzii]h, To sett 
out her beawtye..as feininglye as she can. xdcjs Stow 
Ann. West Saxons an. loix Peace.. to the which they 
feininglie a.ssented. 1650 S. Clarke Eccl. Hist. (1654) 542 
The King feigningly complained that since the death 
of Crorawel, England was much troubled with hereticall 
factions, 

Eeil, var. form of Fele <?., much. 

Feild(e, obs. forms of Field. ; 

Feil-lbeg; see Filabeg. 

Feale, Fein, obs. forms of Fail, Fain, Vein. 

t Feind, feint. Ohs. [Of obscure origin; 

it can hardly be a var. of Fiend ; a subst. use of 
Feigned, Feint adjs. ?] ? A phantom, goblin, 

3658-9 Burton's Diary (xZizZ) IV. 64 Those feints, which 
come nearest the shape of man, are most ugly and dangerous. 
3703 T. N. City 4- C. Purchaser y There are really no such 
standing Species of Animals, and Vegetables [as fauns, 
mermaids, etc.] in Nature, tho’ the belief of such feinds 
hath been propagated by Oratons. 

Fein d(e, obs. forms of Fiend. 

'i'eiiLdiXl, error for seindiidj Sbndlb, 

3560 Rolland Crt, Venus Prol. 31 The last . . is callit 
Melancoly . . Heuie heidit, and feindill in game or glew. 

Feint (f^mt\ sk. [a. Fx. feinte {=^Fx. fenha, 
fencha, OSp. and It. fintid)^ abstr. noun, f. feindre 
to Feign] 

1 . A feigned or false attack. Also in phrases m 
feintyto make afeint. 
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a. Fencing and Boxing. A blow, cut, or thrust j 
aimed at a part other than that which is the real i 
object of attack. 

[1600 O. E, Eepi. to Libel 3. iii. 67 A finta^ or fained .shew 
of a downeright blow.] 3684 R. H. School Eecreai. 63 To , 
take, .a Feint on this Guard will signifie little or nothing. 
3706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 1730-^ in Bailey (folio). 1817 
Scots Rob XXV, He exhausted every feint and stratagem 

proper to the_ science of defence. 3825 Waterton Wand. 

S. Amer, ni. iii. 251 , 1 made a Mnt to cut them down. 3872 
Baker Nile Tribut. viii. 117 A feint at the head causes 
them to raise the shield. 1879 Farrar St. Paul II. 73 He 
aimed straight blows, and not in feint, at the enemy. 

b. Mil. A movement made with the object of 
deceiving an enemy as to a general’s real plans. 

3683 Temple Mem. Wks. 1731 I. 458 Friburg had been 
taken by a Feint of the Duke, 3703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3713/3 
Some troops were ordered to make a Feint. 3783 Watson 
Philip 111 (1793) 1 1 , v. 308 By making a feint of storming 
which he hoped to save Vercelli. 3809 Wellington in 
Guiw. Desp. V. 30 These movements are intended only as 
a feint. 3868 G. Duff Pol, Surv. 65 She . . may make an 
attack on India by way of feint. 

2 . iransf and fig. An assumed appearance; a 
pretence, stratagem. 

367^ Sir C. Lyttelton in Hatton Corr. (1878) 206 All 
this is but a feint. 3740 Somerville Hobbinol n. 410 
A Feint he made With well dissembled Guile. 3754 Sher- 
lock Disc. U759' 1 * ix* 265 This Objection is not a mere 
Feint, 3832 Lander Adv. Niger I. iv. 182 We imagine 
that it is only a feint of Mausolab to detain us. 3853 
Gallenga Italy 49 That protest, .would have been merely 
a feint. 3852 Dickens Christmas Bks., Haunted Man. 
(C. D. ed.) 206 Mr. Williams., made a feint of accidentally 
knocking the table with a decanter, 
b. Rhetoric, (see quot.) 

3730-6 Bailey (folio). Feint, a figure whereby tbe orator 
touches on something, in making a show of passing it over 
in silence. 

fS. (see quot.) [So formerly 

3730 6 Bailey folio^. Feint, sb. (in Musick) a semi-tone, 
tbe same that is called Diesis. 3823 in Crabb. 

Feint (f^'nt), a. [a. Fr. feint, pa. pple. of 
feindre to Feign.] Feigned, false, or counterfeit ; 
sham ; -= Faint a, i. Now rare. 

c 3340 Cursor M. 19535 (Trin.) perfore toke he bapterae 
feynt \v.r. faint}. <7x400 Rom. Rose 433 She gan. .To make 
many a feynt praiere To God. <7 3698 Locke Cond. Underst. 

% 33 Dressed up into any faint appearance of it. 3702 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 3835/2 ^'ho Major , . made a feint Retreat. 3704 
Ibid. No. 3986/2 Amusing the French with, .feint March e.s. 
385s Thackeray Newcomes II. 90 We wear feint smiles 
over our tears and deceive our children. 

Feint, V. Also 6 faint. [In sense i f. F. 
feint, pa. pple. of feindre to Feign ; see the variant 
Faint v. In sense 2 f. Feint j^.] 
tl. To deceive. Ohs. 

3320 [see Feinting]. 

2 . Mil., Boxing and Fencing, a. inir. To make 
a feint or sham attack. Const, at, on, upon. b. 
trans. To make a feint upon. rare. c. To pretend, 
to make (a pass or cut). 

3833 Regul. Instr. Cavalry i. 330 Feint cut *Two*; and 
shift leg to ‘First Position’. Ibid. 1. 140 Feint ‘Third 
Point ’ under, and deliver ‘ Second Point ^ over the arm, 
3854 "B AOH AM Halieut. 439 He watched them,, as they 
feinted, skirmished, or made onslaught. 1857 Hughes 
Tam Brown ix. iii, Feint him — ^use your legs ! draw_ him, 
out, 3880 L. Wallace Ben-Hur 383 Ben-Hur feinted 
with his right hand. 3890 Sat. Rev. 6 Sept. 296/2 He 
feinted at his enemy’s toes. 

Hence Feimting vbl. sb., in senses of the vb,; also 
attrib., 2.xi^ ppl. a. 

€ 3314 Guy Warw. (A.)444 Erl Jonas. .Loke wip him be no 
feynting: 1579 Lyly Eupkues (Arb. ) 110 They flutter them- 
selues with a fainting farewell, deferring euer vntil to morrow. 
1684 R. H. School Recreat. 71 Feinting or Falsifying. Of 
these there are several Kinds. 3858 O. W. Holmes Aut. 
Breakf.-i. (1865) 68 Feinting, dodging, stopping,^ hitting, 
countering. 3871 Daily News 24 July, It was obvious that 
force had been thus disposed for feinting purposes. 
Feintise, var. of Faintise, / . 

Feints, var. of Faints. ' 

Feinye, -yie, obs. Sc. forms of Feign. 

•i Feir. Obs. Sc. Also 4-6 fere, 5, 7 feare, 6 
jfier. [aphet. f. Eefeib.] Appearance, demeanour, 
look, show; ^affere (Affair 6 ), Effeir sb. 2. 

<7x440 Gaw. ^ xiii. He wes ladlike of lait, and light of 
his fere, c 1470 Henry Wallace ix. xox Tell me his feyr, and 
how I sail him knaw, c 1500 Felon Sowe Rokeby in Whitaker 
Hist. Craven (1805) 418 Scho rase up with a felon fere. 1528 
Lyndesay Dream (Juba wald behauld his countynance 
and feir, Mycht call hyra, weill, the god of men of weir, 
b. hifeir ofwa.r\ in martial array. 

1449 Sc. Acts Jos. 11 (3597) § 25 Gif onie man . . risis in 
feire of weir against him [the King]. 1550 Lyndesay Sqr. 
Meldrum 1231 Thrie scoir.. Accowterit weill in feir of weir. 
<73565 Lindesay (Pitscottie) CAr<w. yc<wf. (3728) 215 The 
pueen made proclamation . * that all men should be at her 
in Fier of War. 

Q. pi. Gestures, ways, ‘points’ of a person’s 
exterior. 

<■3375 Barbour TroyFh. n. 2501 He kend him he his 
feris. Ibid. ii. 3003 With hrokine speche and with waik 
feris. 35x3 Douglas ,/Bneis m. ix. 14 Bot he was Greik be 
all his vthir feris. a 3548 Thrie Priests of Peblis in Pinker- 
ton Scot. Poems {x'j^d) I. 39 He feinyeit him ane fuk, fond 
in his feris. 

Feir, var. Fere v. Obs. to appertain, be proper. 
Feir, obs. and Sc. form of Fear, 

I Feird, obs. Sc. var. of Fourth. 


FEIiE, ■ 

tFei'rie, <2. Also 5, 6 fery, 7, S 

feerie. [? repr. OE. *firig, f. fSr action of going 
(see Foor) + -ig, -T I: cf. the synonymous Fere a.J 
Fit to travel ; hence nimble, vigorous. Const, of. 

c 3425 Wyntoun Cron, ix. ix. ro His eldare Swne Wes 
noucht fery, 1513 Douglas .tEneis vi. v. 20 Als fery and 
als swipper as a page, a 1548 Thrie Priests of Peblis in 
Pinkerton Scot. Poems (1792) I. 38 The king was Ane 
feirie man on fute. 37.. in Watson Collect, i. (1706) 59 
Of foot he is not feerie. 1794 Burns Deuk*s Dang O'er My 
Daddy, O baud your tongue, my feirie auld wife, 
b. quasi-<2:</i(7. Cleverly, actively. 
x8io in Cromek Rem.^ Nitksdale ^ Annandale Song 
54 An feerie can cross it in two braid cockle shells. 

Hence reiTHy adv., nimbly, actively. 

1550 Lyndesay S^r. Meldrum 475 Quhen thay .saw him sa 
feirelie Loup on his Hors. 3552 — Dreme 12 Sumtyme in 
dansing, feiralie I flang. 1763 W. Thom Donaldsouiad, Wks. 
(1799^ 368 It wad be better if Jt was a’ dun bi ane that cou’d 
gae throw it feerily and cannily. 

Feirscbipe, var. of Fairshib. 

Feit, obs. form of Feat. 

Feitergrasse, var. of faitoufs grass obs. ; see 
Faitour 2. 

Feith, Feizable, obs. £f. Faith, Feasible, 
Feitisso : see Fetish. 

Fel, obs. var. of Fell. 

Fela, obs. form of Fellow. 

Felanders, obs. form of Filatoees. 
Fela’pton. Zogic. A mnemonic word repre- 
senting the fourth mood in the third figure of 
syllogisms, in which the major premiss is a universal 
negative, the minor premiss a universal affirmative, 
and the conclusion a particular negative. 

1551 T. Wilson Logike H ij a, Fe. No vertue should be 
escbued. Lap. All vertue hath her wo with her. Ton. 
Therfore some wo shoulde not be eschued. 3743 Chambers 
Cycl., Felapion. 3827 Whately Logic ii. (ed. 2) 08 Felapton. 
3873 tr. Taine's Hist. Eng, Lit. I. 135 They still set 
their Barbara and Felapton, but only in the way of routine. 

Felau, Feld(,e, obs. ff. Fellow, Field. 
Feldifair, -fare, obs. forms of Fieldfare. 
Feldspar, felspar (fe-ldspai, fe*lspai). Min. 
Forms: a. 8 feldspat(jh., feltspat. 0 . 8 fields- 
par, 8- feldspar. 7. 8-9 felspar. [The forms 
feldspaRh, feltspat are adoptions (the latter through 
Sw.) of Gex.feldspatf, f. feld Field + j/<?/(>^ spar. 
Almost contemporaneously appear the wholly or 
partially translated forms field-, feldspar. The 
corrupt speUingy^/.^<rr was introduced by Kirwan 
on the ground of a supposed derivation from fels, 

I and is still more common than the correct form.] 

A name given to a group of minerals, usually 
white or flesh-red in colour, occurring in crystals 
or in crystalline masses. They consist of a silicate 
of alumina with soda, potash, lime, etc. 

3757 E. M. Costa Nat. Hist. Fossils 287 The opaque 
quartz or feldspath. ^ 3772 tr. Cronsiedfs Min, App._8 If 
the characters of this field-spar are accurately examined, 
3776 G. Edwards Fossilology 54 A black felt-spat . . found 
in Sweden. 3784 Kirwan Elem. Min. 302 Sandstone 
mixed with mica and feltspar. 1785 J. Hutton Th. Earth 
in Trafis. R. Soc. Edin. I. 220 Strata consolidated by feld- 
f spar, 3792 PhiL Trans. LXXXII. 30 D. Hoffman dis- 
covered that red blende and feldspat were luminous when 

? ieces of either were rubbed together. 3794 Kirwan Min. 

. 317 note. This name seems to me derived ix<ym fels, a rock 
. .hence I write it thus, felspar. 3835 Sir J. C, Ross Narr. 
and Voy. xxix. 406 Large crystals of felspar. 3860 Maury 
Phys. Geog. Sea x. § 494. 272 Granite is generally composed 
of feldspar, mica, and quartz. 

attrib. 3807 T. Thomson Chem.^b.. 3) II. 501 The felspar 
glaze does not melt at the heat requisite for fusing the colours. 
3830 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 263 Traversed in all directions 
by veins of felspar porphyry. ^ 3^2 Dana Man, Geol, § 85. 
80 Feldspar.Euphotide , .ccn^stmz of a minutely-granular 
feldspathic ba.se with disseminated diallage or sinaragdite. 
3872 W. S. Symonds Rocks iv. 1x3 Criccietb Castle stands 
on a felspar rock. 

Hence Feldspario a, resembling feldspar; « 
Feldspathic. FeTdsparite =*- Feldspar. Fe*ld- 
sparry a., containing feldspar. 

3833 Pinkerton Petrol. I. 357 Hardness, of course fel- 
sparic. 3832 Boase Geol. Cornwall 21 1 F el.sparite or F elspar- 
Rock. 3852 Th. Ross tr. Humboldt's Trav. I. ii. 98 The 
feldsparry lavas of the Peak. 

PeldspatMc, felspatMc (feld-, felspse-jiik), 
a, [f. felfijspath (see prec.) + -ic.] Of the nature 
of or containing feldspar. 

3832 Lyell Princ. Geol. II. 295 The decompo.sition of 
felspathic lavas. 3845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xxi. (1873) 486 
Feldspathic rocks have produced a clayey soil. 3879 J. J. 
Young Ceram,^ Art 56 Artificial porcelain may be made 
from . . felspathic clay. 

Fe:l(d)spatlio-se, [ + -ose.] =*prec. 

3833 Pinkerton Petral. II. 448 It contains many felspath- 
ose points. 1879 Dana Man. Geol, (ed. 3) 74 Feldspathose, 
Feldyf^r, dial, form of Fieldfare. 
tFele, adv. (quasi-fd.) and adj. Obs. Forms: 
a. 1-2 fela, feola, north, feolu, feolo, 2-4 feole, 
(3 feola, foie), 3-4 fale, 3-6 feil(l(,e, 4-5 feel(e, 
4-6 fel(e, fell(e. 0 . (2 veale), 3 vale, (veele, 
veole), 3~4 vele. Compar. 4 feler, 5 felire. 
[OE. feolo, feolu (Mercian and Northumb.), feola, 
I fela (WSax.) are respectively the accus. and the 
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oblique case neuter (used adverbially, and hence 
as quasi-sb.) of a Com. Teut. adj., of whieli the 
other Tent, langs. have in their early forms only 
the acciis. neut. as adv. and quasi-sb. : 

OS. fio, Jiu (Bn. veei), OllQ. Jilm, (MHG. 
ml, viky mod.Ger. viel^ the latter also injected as 
adj.), ON. (chiefly in comb.), Goth, 

OTent '^felu :--~^vQ-TtvX, '^pilu (with ablaut -var. 
much ; cf. Ski. _punii Gr. ttoAi;?, Olr. f/.] 

A. cuiv. 

L To a great extent or degree, much. Also in 
sOy too fek. 

Beowulf ]?3er hn hadan miht fela-synnigne sec?;. 
c^^o Li^isf. Liosp. Luke vii.4^ ForSon lufade feolo, ciooo 
Wfe's Cornel. 26 (Gr.) Sceal ic . , mines fela leofan fsehl^u 
dreogan. a 1250 Prov. .Mlfred 196 in O, E. Mise. 1 1 872 ) 1 14 
He ilef Jju nouht to fele 'uppej?* see. <*1300 CttrscrM. S991 
(Cott.) Thoru wimmen ha-t he luued aa fele. c 1300 Havehk 
2442 He bounden him so fele sore, c 1400 Desir. Troy 1884 
Syn he fre is so faire, &^so fele vertus. C1470 Heney 
Wallace i. 56 Fell awfull in eGTer. 1598 Hakluyt V'oy. I. 
3:92 The Beere, That they drinken feele too good chepe.^ 

2. qiiasWi^. Much, a great number or quantity. 
Chiefly with partitive genitive. Often qualified 
hy how, likCy so, too. 

After the OE. period this use is seldom distinguishable 
from the adj. ; later instances are placed here oidy when 
tlieir grammatical character is evidenced by inflexion of the 
following sb. 

Beowufxo^ Fela sceal gebidan leofes and la’Ses. C825 
Vesp. Psalter lxv[ij. 16 Ic seg[e]o eow alle Sa ondreda^ dryh- 
ten hu feolu dyde sawle minre. <2900 Charter m O. E. 
Texts (iSBs 444, & swae feola sufla. c 1000 Ag^s. Gosp. Matt, 
xxvi. 19 Felaic hasbbe geholod todaeg ]>urhgesyhSe for hym. 
r xooo Sax. Leechd. 11 . 208 He forlset hu paes blodes to fela 
on aenne sib, cxiyS Laonb. Horn, g Monie and feole ocSre 

f odere werke, a 1300 Sinners Beware 87 in 0 . E. Misc. 75 
unnen seouene j>a.t bringej? vt of heouene Swihe vele 
manne. 

B. a^\ (Indeclinable ; but as the word after 
lith e, was, used all but exclusively of multitude, 
not of quantity, the final e was prob. felt in ME. 
as a pi. ending. A solitary instance of fden dat. 
pi. occurs in the Ayenbite.) 

1, With sh. in f L Many. Often preceded by aSy 
homy so ; also in manyt and fele. 

O. M. Ckron, an, 963 (Laud MS.) Se bjscop .. bohte ha 
feola cotlif set se king. Ibid. an. 1124 Fela soSfeste men 
saeidon fete.], c 1175 Lamb. H ofiz. 1 1 7 F ela stuntnesse bee's. 
*297 it Gtouc. (Rolls) 30^ Suche stones, so grete & so uale. 
4x3300 Cursor M. 18268 (CotL) Hu fele pines ai sal hou fele. 
<■3305 Land Cokayne 95 per bej? briddes mani and Tale. 
3^ Aymh. 5 J>ou ne sselt habbe uele godes. 3382 Wyclip 
Gen. xxir. 22 As feel arm serclis. ^3420 Ckron. Piled, 586 
Sekemen come pedur moay and ffele. 7: 3423 Sezfen Saj». 
(P.) I no He. .hadde. .of the quene many gyftis fele. c xspo 
Lancelot 768 Galiot haith chargit hynie to tak Als fell folk. 
XS13 Dowias AErnis i. i. 83 Sa fele aens, 3398 Hakluyt 
Poy. 1 . 20s So fele shippes this yeere there ware. That xaoch 
losse for vnfreyght they bare, 
b. With JfA in Much. 

71:1300 Cursor M. 4050 vCott.) pat .. suflTerd sa fele peril. 
7:3400 Ywaine <5* Gaw. 1392 That so fele folk led oSowt. 
7:3440 Generydes 6joi With kysseng fele. 3535 Stewa«t 
Cron, Scot, II. 54 Feill folk als out of Gerraania. 

2. In predicative use : Much, many, numerous. 
Also in compar. : More in number, more numerous. 

72x300 Cursor M. 14079 (Cott.l pe folk him foluand was ful 
fell, c i3j^ Goew. ^ Gr. Knt. 1391, I wowche hit saf fynly, 
ha3 feler hit were. 1340-70 4- Dind. 528 So fale fole- 

wen j>e folk, tf 1400 Destr. Troy 4869 pai are feler of folke. 
a 1400-50 A lexaiider 2084 A pake out of tiounbre, F eEre J>an 
his folke be full fyue thousand. 

3. ahsoL in pL Many persons. 

^ 7:1175 Lamb, Hem. 307 He mei findan fele pe beoS bet 
ipoBen and isto5en pene he. c i«>o Ormim 7640 Fele shuiena 
fallenn & fele shulenn risenn upp. a 3300 Cursor M. 8495 
(Cott.) pis writte wit fele was red and sene. 3340 Ayenf. 
102 Goa, pet. .yefp more blepeliche. .touelen panne to onen 
ailone. 1375 Barbour Bruce xvu 641 In sum bargis sa Mil 
can ga . . That thai ourtummylUt. c 1430 Bh, Cu-riaxye 322 
in Babees Bk. (i868) 316 Few ar trew, but felear fals. 

b. quasi-y^. Many of. Cf. A. 2 . 

733300 Cursor M, 70x2 (Cott.) Fotxrti thusand of israel, 
O beniamin negh als fel. 7:3394 jP, PI. Credo Fele of 
pise poyntes. a 1455 Holland Howlat 522 Feile of the fals 
folk, that fled of befor. 

4k, In comb, with sb., fonning an adj., as fele-kyn, 
of many kinds, various; or an adv., as fele-sitky 
’‘syssyfdtymes many times, often. Also Felefold. 

C1200 Ormin 3573 Hire sune wass himm lie O fele kinne 
wise. [7:1205 Lay. 1717 On feole kunne wisen,] 71x300 
Cursor M. 28380 (Cott.) Oure fele-sith haf i ben to spend 
pe gode wit skil Fat godd me send. 33. . E.E. A Hit. P, 
B. 1483 Of mony kyndes, of fele-kyn hues. 33^5 Barbour 
Bruce in. 651 Felesyss, quhen thou art away. Ibid. xx. 
22$ That ^he haf done till me feill sis’s. 3382 'WyclifJ?7:£:&x. 
XX. 18 Hou ofte sithes and hou fele shul thei scorne hym f 
7:34x30 Destr. Troy 3034 Of hir fairehede feltymes hade he 
fnedke herd. 

f Fele, Obs. Also 3 fell©, 4 fale, feele, 
fel, 5 fall. See also Feel. £OE,ySe/<?, corresp. to 
OHG. fstlt purchasable (mod.G. feil).} &, In 
OE. : One’s own; dear, faithful, good. b. In 
ME. : Proper, of the right sort, good. 

• Ixxviii. [Ixxix,] I pin fele bus. Ibid, 

cxviii. [cxix.] 105 past is faele blaeoern tmnum fotum, 71x250 
fMl f Htfht. x 37 ^ Ah schaltu, wrecche, luve tele .. vich 
luve IS fde, Bi-tweone wepmon and wimmane? 3387 The* 
VISA (Rolls) I. 399 'As j>ei C^d..M^e pat lend so 


feele To he celer of al heele. 7x3400 Sir Perc, 729 Thou 
art fele, That thou ne wille away stele, 

Fele, obs. form of File v,'^ 
t FeTefoM, ot. (adv.). Oh, p Fele -f 
FoLD.] —Manifold. Also ahoL m By fekf old *. 
by a great deal, many times over. 

7:1000 yto. /*s.(Spelin.)xxxv[i].6 Domas ®me neowelnys 
micella oo6e felefeald. 7:1175 Laznb. Horn. 135 Alswa of 
ane sede cume8 fele folde weste. c 1205 Lay, 4249 Beo'o on 
beoken feole feld bisnen. a zz^s Auer. P. 180^ BoSe [tem^- 
taciuns] bee’s feoleuold. 7:3340 Gazp. <5- Gr. KtiL 1545 Hit 
were a foie fele-folde. c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. n. i. 30, I vn- 
derstonde J>e felefolde colour & deceites of pilke menieillous 
mbnstre fortune. 3377 Langl. P. PL B. xni. 320 It was 
fouler bi felefold pan it flrste semed. 
b. As adv. In manifold ways. 
v^oAyenb. 212 Na3t wordes afaited and y-sliked ueleuold. 
Hence f Pelefold v. Oh., to increase, multiply. 

a. irans. b. intr, for reft, 

a 3300 E, E, Psalter iii, 2 Hou fele-folded are pai, pat 
droves me to do me wa, ^ Ibid, xi, 9 |xii. S] Men sones fele- 
faldes^ tou. Ibid. cxxxviii[-ix], 38 Over se-sand fele-falde 
sal psii. 

Felenous(e, obs. form of Felokous. 

Felet, obs. form of Fillet. “ ■ 

Felewote, obs. form of Velvet. 

Felf, obs. and dial. var. of Felloe, Felly. 
Felfar, obs. form of Fieldfare. 

Felgbe, obs. form of Felloe, Felly. 

Felicide (ffTisoid). [f. L. feli-y files cat 4- 
-ciDE 2 .] The action of killing a cat, cat-slaying. 

3832 Southey Corresp, with C. B<nvles[z88z)'2^<^ Those 
repeated acts of felicide. 1836 Tails Ma^. III. 568 He 
hurled it, with premeditated felicide, in the direction of his 
supreme abomination. 3868 Mom, Star 0.$ Jan., One poor 
woman . . confessed to having committed an act of felicide. 
Felicific (fflisi’fik), a. Ethics, [ad. ’h-fcUci fic- 
us, f. felki~, felix happy + feus making : see 
-Fic.] Making or tending to make happy; pro- 
ductive of happiness, 

3865 J. Grote Moral Ideas x. (1876) 205 Concentrate your 
felicific effort where , . none of it will be lost. 3874 Sidgwick 
Meih, Ethics xiv. 373 Its feliciflc tendency is not at first 
apparent. 1877 J. Sully Pessimism 364 Knowledge of the 
real felicific value of life. 

PelicificabilityCftlisi'fikabiTiti). [f. *feUcffic^ 
able (ft prec. + -ABLE 1 ; soo-hiUty, -ity.] 

3865 J. Grote Moral Ideas ii. 33 Feflci^bility or capacity 
for happine-ss. 

Pelicificatiire (fflisi-fikativ). [f. as if L. 
'‘^felicific- are (see next) + -ative.] Tending to make 
happy. Hence jPel'iciftcativexiess, tendency to 
make happy or produce happiness. 

1865 T. Grote Af7)r7x//7jr7r7*y 11.(1876) 33 The original egence 
of God. .is in another word feIicificativ(Mje.ss. 
tPeli’Cify, it, Obs. rare. ff. as if ad. L. 
^felicif cdrey ll felici-, felix + fedre ; see -FY.] 
jtram. To render happy ; also absoL 
3683 E. Hooker Pref. Ep. Pordagds Mystic Div. 9a 
Whom.. the allwise.. and most luercifull God mai.,sanctifi, 
tranquillifi and felicifi. 1698 Whole Art of Knowledge i, 
§ 31. 23 The temper of true govarumeot most feUdfies and 
perpetuates it, • 

t Feli'Cious, a. Oh. Also in 5 feiecyows. 
[f. L, felUi-, felix + -ous.] a. Happy, joyous. 

b. Fortunate, prosperous. 

7:x485 Digby Mysi, (1882) lii. 947 Of felachyp most fele- 
cyows. 3590 A. 'U..tx.Gabelhcmers Bk. Pkysime iio/i His 
brethren . . have . . experiraentede the same, with felicious 
event, a 1635 Naunton Fragjn, Ref, ( Arb.) 16 In all which 
[warresf she was felicious {1735 felicitous] and victorious. 
1654 CoKAiNTE Dianea w. 332 These words .. were attended 
by a felicious shout. 

t Peli’citate, fd. pple. Oh. [ad. 'L.fiBcitdt- 
«.f, pa. pple. ; see next] Made happy. 

1605 Shaks. Lear i. L 77, I am alone felicitate In your 
deere Highnesse ioue. 

FeHcitate (fni-site^t), v, [£ ppL stem of L. 
fdlcitdre to make happy, f. fleluA, felix happy.] 

1. trans. To render or make happy ; also absoL 
Now rare*, see Fmoitated///. a. 

3628 Wither Brit. Rememb, ni. 263 Of themselve.s, nor 
paines, nor pleasures can Felicitate. 3668 Dryden Evening s 
L ove V, i, Since I cannot make myself happy, I will have 
the glory to felicitate another. 3741 Watts Improv. Mind 
I. xvii. 234 A glorious Entertainment . .would ..felicitate 
his Spirit, if [etc.]. 179a A. Bell in Southeys (18^) 
I. 436 Tfour occupations. . liave a tendency to. .felicitate our 
days. 1825 T. Barber Sei~m. Import. Relig, Nat. Mduc. 
40 It settles, composes, and felicitates the soul, 3856 J. 
Macnaught i>7%:/r. Inspiration It has felicitated 

the death of aH who have karnea in it to talk with God. 

fb. To render prosperous. Oh. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trmf, (163^ 92 A dtty in Bengala 
and felicitated by Ganges, Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ept 

vi. yii. 307 The Sunne’s. .influence isconceived.. to felicitate 
India more then any after. 

2. To reckon or pronotmee happy or fortunate ; 
to congratulate. Now only wiw obj, a person. 
Const, on, upon. 

3634 Sir T. Herbert Trav, (1838) 182 A gfoiious miser 
felicitating his death, $0 it be m contemplation of his lich, 
idolatry. 3646 Sir T. Bshiwn® Pseud, Ep. iv. ix. 201 
Speeches, felicitating the good, or deprecating the evil to 
follow. 37x5 Wodrow Coryr. (1843) iL .77 This comes to 
felicitate you upon your wife’s safe delivery. 3812 UIsraeli 
Calam. Auth. (1867) 2x5 A great poet felicitated himself 
that poetry was not the business te life. 1855 Macaulay 


Hist. Eng. III. 64s The enemies of France, .eagerly fellci- 
tated one another. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets vi. 175 The 
victor might be felicitated on his good fortune. 

^3. a. irans. To offer congratulations on (some- 
thing’', b. intr. To join in congratulations with. 

1684 J. Peter Siege Vienna zq >\ Of other Princes ..there 
were great numbers that came to felicitate his Majesties 
happy return. 1799 Nelson in Nicolas Z>«/. III. 447, 

1 felicitate with you on the happy success of the allied Arms. 

Hence Felrcitat=?d ppl a.^ Feii'citating ppL a. 

*755 Amory Mem. (1769) 1 . 280 It commands ns to acquire 
a felicitating temper, and to communicate happiness ade- 
quate to our power. 3772 Johnson 27 Mar. in Boswell, 
The happiness of an unembodied spirit will consist, .in the 
po.s.session of felicitating ideas. 3^6 A, Knox Rem. 1 . 21 
This felicitating influence of our divine religion. X890 tr, 
Pfeiderers Developm. Theology n. ii. n8 A life of invigo- 
rated and felicitatea God-consciou.snes.s. 

PelicitatiOH (fi'li:siti^i'J^ 5 n), [noun of action 
f. prec.: see -ation. Cf. )i. filmtalwni\ The 
action of congratulating ; an instance of the same ; 
a congratulatory sj^eech or message. Also attrib. 

3709 Lord. Gaz. No, 4571/2 The .. Empress came .. to 
make her the Compliments of Fajlicitatiou. 1790 Burke 
Fr. Rev. 103 A felicitation on the present new year. 380s 
T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) III. 464, I thank [you] for your 
kind felicitations on ray election, 1817 Bp.^ R. Watson 
A need. 1 . 108, I did not. .break in upon you, either with my 
acknowledgments or felicitations, i860 W. Collins PVom. 
White n. vi. 211 Pray present my best respects and felicita- 
tions. 1882 Times 4 Mar. 5 A number of felicitation cards 
have been left, 

Felicitator (fi^H‘site*toi). [agent-n. f. as prec-] 
One who otTers congratulations. 

1890 7 'imes 2 Jan. 5/1 A compliment which his Majesty,, 
paid to none other of his felicitators. 

Pelicitous (fi'U-sitos), a, [f. Felicity -f- -oos.] 
Characterized by felicity. 

1. a. Indicative of or marked by extreme happi- 
ness; blissful, rare. 

1824 JDibdin Libr. Comp. 606, I am well aware of that 
felicitous palpitation of heart, ^ 1886 Ruskin Prxterita I. i. 
29 In the refinement of their highly educated . , benevolent, 
and felicitous lives. 

fb. Fortunate, prosperous, successful, Obs. 

*735 [sec Felicious]. 

2. Of an action, expression, manner, etc. : Ad- 
mirably suited to the occasion ; strikingly apt or 
appropriate. 

3789 P. Stuart Let. to Burns 5 Aug., His manner was so 
felicitous, that he enraptured every person around him, 
1802 Paley WiX/l. TheoLxxvl. (1803) 519 A felicitous adapta- 
tion of the organ to the object. 1839 Carlyle Chartism 
{18581 3 A Reform Ministry has ^put down .. Chartism’ in 
the most felicitous eflectuaf manner. 1848 W. H. Bartlett 
Egypt to Pal. xxvii. (1879) 528 We esteemed it a felicitous 
rounding off' of our journey, x866 Felton ^ Mod, Gr, 
II. X. 190 This striking essay, .abounds in. .felicitous com- 
parisons. 1878 R. W. Dale Lect. Preach, v. 120 A felicitous 
illustration. 

b. Of persons: Happy or pleasantly apt in ex- 
pression, manner, or style. 

^ 1831 Lamb Elia Ser. i. Old Benchers /. T., Felicitous In 
jests upon his own figure, 1824 Dibdin Libr. Comp. ^3 
The witty, the felicitous, the inimitable Fontaine, i%3 w, 
Sfalding Italy ^ It. fsL II. ^89 He is. .sometimes singu- 
lar^ felicitous, in striking out insulated views. 

Hence reli'citousness, the quality or state of 
being felicitous. 

f B7 in Bailey vol II. ; and in mod. Diets, 
elicitously (ffli-sitasU), adv, [f. as prec. -i- 
-LY ^.] In a felicitous manner. 

1. Happily, prosperously, sticcessfully. 

3539 Cromwell in Burnet Hist. Ref (1679) I, in. xvii 
396, I. .shall pray .. that .. your most dear Son, may suc- 
ceed you to Reign long, prosperously, and felicitously. 

2, In an admirably fitting manner ; with striking 
appropriateness or grace. 

1828 Miss Mitford Village Sen m. (3863) 70 Never had 

? ainter more felicitously realized his conception. 3832 
. J, Park Dogmas of ConsHi. Pref. 17 Sciences feli- 
citously denominated by the French authors, ‘les sciences 
d’observationb 3863 A. B. Grosart Small Sins led. 2} 77, 
I emphasise the word * spoil'* . . it is exquisitely and felicit- 
ously descriptive. ,*893 PuMisherd Circular 3 June 623/3 
CruikshankB. .designs, .felicitously render the grotescj,ue .. 
character of the tales. 

3E“elicity (ffli*siti). Forms: 4-6 feli-, fely- 
cite(e, -yte, 6-7 felicitie, -ye, (6 Sc. felyscitie, 
-syte), 5 - felicity, [a. OY.felicitd {fr.feluite)^ 
ad. h, felicitdtemy f. felix happy.] 

1. The state of being happy ; happiness (in mod. 
use with stronger sense, intense happiness, bliss) ; 
a particular instance or kind of this. 

CX386 Chaucer Clerk*s T. 53 We mighten live in more 
felicitee. 1443 Pol. Poems fRolls) II. ao6 , 1 feile fifrora alle 
felycyte. 33^ Lyndesay Monarchey:^^ Fairweill all vaine 
felyscitie ! i6oa Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 358 Absent thee from 
feheitie awhile. 3653 Ld. Digby, etc. Lett. cone. Relig. i. 2, 
I aspire yet^ to a farr ^eater felicity. 372a Wollaston 
Relig, Nat. ix. 217 The injoymcnt of an humble . . expecta- 
tion of felicity hereafter. 3794 Mrs. Radcliffk Myst. 
Udolpko i, Conjugal felicity and parental duties divided his 
attention, Med. fml. XvII. 541 Sincerely wishing 

f ou every felicity. 1839 Hallam Hist, Lit. (1833! III. 118 
'elicitv. .consists not in having prospered but in prospering. 
Comk 3799 R. Warner (1800) .83 Those felicity 

hunters, the teazing insects of fashion. 

+ b. Phrases: To have, take felkity in or to 
with inf . : to take delight or pleasure in or to. 
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TELIB. 

To flam, set onis fdicity m\ to find one^s cliief 
delight in. 

1542 Uball in LetL Lit, (Camden) 6 Settying Hs 
moste delite and felicitee in the veray infamie of the same. 
3596 Spenser State Irel, Wks, (1862) 517/1 The. .Northern 
Nations . . tooke no felicity in that countrey. 162a R. 
Hawkins Voy* S. Sm (1847) 153 A man known to put his 
felicitie in that vice. 1:691 Hartcxip'PE yirtties 7 The more 
polite . . sort of Men place their Felicity in Honours. 1758 
JoKTiN Erasmus I. xfS He took a felicity to set out sundry 
Commentaries upon the Fathers works. 

2 . That which causes or promotes happiness; 
a source of happiness, a blessing. 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. PE. 2588 Hypcrmnesira^ This thought 
her was felicitc. 1490CAXTON Eneydos xxviL io5 Qfelycyte 
raerueillouse wherof I shulde be well happy. 1597 Morley 
Introd. Mits. 182 His coine .. is his only hope and felicitie. 
1634 W. Tirwhyt Balzac's Lett. 159 The happinesse of 
your Fam ily . . is a piibHck Felici ty. a 1661 Full kr IVcrikies 
(1840) I. 21 1 God bestoweth personal felicities on some far 
above the proportion of others. 1734 tloliids A uc. Hist. 
(1827) Pref. 27 A woman who formed his felicity. 18714 
Maurice Friendship Bks. viii. 221 He also had many feli- 
cities he was thankful for. 

3 . Prosperity ; good fortune, success. Now rare. 

*393 Gower Conf. III. 118 He hath of proprete Good 

sp^e and great felicite. 1494 Fabyan Ckrott.y\i. 550 It 
is not possyble for that Kyngedome to stande in feiycite. 
1533 Bellenden Livy n. 1.1822^ 171 The Faderis .. faucht 
with grete felicite aganis the Volschis. 1652-62 Heylin 
Cosmogr. iii. (1673) 7/1 He was . . vanquished by the valour 
and felicity of L, Sylla. 1738 Neal Hist. Purit. IV. 274 
The old Clergy.. were intoxicated with their new felicity. 
3780 Harris Pkilol, Eng. Wks. (1841) 464 Athens, .enjoyed 
more than all others the general felicity. 1865 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. V. xv. i. 271 This General's strategic felidty 
and his domestic were fatally cut-down, 

f b. pi. Prosperous circumstances ; successful 
enterprises; successes. 

1625 Bacon Ess. Adversity (Arh.) 505 Describing the 
Afiiictions of lob, then the Felicities of Salomon, 1694 
Falle Jersey i. 29 The Spaniards : Whose aims, .were de- 
feated by the Felicities of that Queen, a 1731 Atterbury 
(J.), The felicities of her wonderful reign may be complete. 

C. A Stroke of fortune ; a lortunate trait (^in an 
individual. 

1761 Hume Hist. Eng. III. Ixi. 326 The easy subduing of 
this insurrection.. was a singular felicity to the protector. 
3779-81 Johnson L. P., Pope Wk.s. IV. 6 It was the felicity 
of Pope to rate himself at his real value. 1861 Tulloch 
Eng. Purit. ii. 284 It was the felicity of Cromwell to detect 
this gift of government. 

d. Singular fortunateness (of an occurrence). Cf. 4. 
tZo^-xo Coleridge Friend (1865) iS7 By a rare felicity 
of accident. 

4 . A happy faculty in art or speech ; admirable 
appropriateness or grace of invention or expression. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. Ded. § 2 Your Maiesties 
manner of speech is indeed . . full of facilitie, and felicitie. 
1727 Pope, etc. Art 0/ Sinking Many painters .. have 
with felicity copied a small-pox. 1833 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. 
Pop. Fallacies (1865) 41 1 We must pronounce [this pun] 
a monument of curious felicity. *873 Symonds Grk. Poets 
X. 336 Moschiis is remarkable for occasional felicities of 
language. 1876 J. H. Newman Hist Sk. 1. 11. xii. 29s 
A style, which adapts itself with singular felicity to every 
class of subjects. 

b, A happy inspiration, an admirably well-chosen 
expression. 

1665 J. Spencer Vulg. Prophecies 74 The extempore fe- 
licities of the Orators of those times. , *779-81 Johnson 
L. P.f Denharn Wks. II. 78 Those felicities whicn cannot 
foe produced at will by wit and labour. 1870 Lowell 
Among my Bks. Ser, i. (1B73) ^7^ .1*^ i® felicities 

that the rhetoricians deduce . . their .statutes. 

*1* 5 . Of a planet : A favourable aspect. Obs. 

C1391 Cnmasss Astral, n. § 4Thei haue a fortunat planete 
in hir assendent & jit in his felicite. 1393 Gower Conf. 
HI. 116 And upon such felicite Stant Jupiter in his degre. 
IPelid (01id). [ad. mod.L.yW*V-a?, f. f iles 
One of the Felidse or cat-tribe. 

FeUform (frli^im). [f. L. /?//-, files cat + 
-POEM.] Having the form of a cat 
Feline (frlsin, -lin), a. and sb. [ad, h.fiBn-us, 
f. files cat] 

A. adj. a. Of or pertaining to cats or their 
species, cat-like in form or structure, b. Resembling 
a cat in any respect, cat-like in character or quality. 

a. x 6 Bt GvtKwM'asi!sumEeg.Soe. 16 From which [the Bevir] 
he [the Otter] differs, .in his Tail, which is feline, or a long 
Taper. 1833 Sir G. Bell Hemd (1834) 149 The feline 
quadrupeds. 1850 Lyell ^nd, Visit U. S. H. 335 The feline 
tribe and the foxes. 1^6 C H. Davies Unorth. Lond, 159 
Fanaticism has within it a more than feline tenacity of life, 
to. 1^3 LYTrONXflJTJ? Bar. 1, i, The feline care with which 
he stepped aside from any patches of mire. 1851 H. Mel- 
ville PV^le xll. 204 Human madness is oftentimes a. .most 
feline thing. 

B. .fA An animal of the cat tribe. 

186* Wood lUustr. Wat. Hist I. 196 The large savage 
feline that ranges the waste lands. Pall Mall G. 14 

Oct. 3/3 The eyes are . . as bright as a fehne’s in the dark. 

Hence Fe'toely in a feline manner; re> 
Hneness, the state of being fi line. 

184S Lytton Harold vn. iv, The rings through which 
scratched so felinely the paw of,. Griflan. *865 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. V. xiv. v. 202 Noailles has us in a perfect mouse- 
trap, souricUre as he felinely calls it. 1893 National Olh 
server Mar. 467/2 His gait was felinely mmble, 

Felluity (fili-mti). [f. prec. + -ity-] The 
quality of being feline ; a cat-like disposition ; the 
typical qualities of the cat-tribe. 


1855 * M. Harland ' Hidden. Path xxviit. 270 This idio- 
syncrasy of his felinity tormented Bella more than ever. 
1882 F. W. Harper in Spectator 30 Dec. 1682 Felinity, 
at least the highest part of it, is included in humanity. 
Feliole, var. of Filiole Obs. 

Felk, var. of Felloe, Felly. 

Fell (fel), jAI Forms: i 2-7 fel, 3-6 

feile, 3- fell. Also 3-4 vel, velle. [Com.Teut. : 
OE. fel, fell str. neut., OExis. fel, OS.fel (Dii. vel), 
OFIG. (MHG. w/, mod.Ger.y^//), ON. {per-) 
fall., Goth, i^p^nits-) fill n. OTeut. ^fellolm 
pre-Teut ^pello- i-S^pelno-, cognate with Gr. 
trikka, I-at. pellzs skin ; a derivative from the same 
root is Film.] 

1 . The skin or hide of an animal : a. with the 

hair, wool, etc. I 

Beowulf 2088 (Gr.) Sio waes orboncum eall 3;e3yrwed . . 
dracan fmlum. c 1000 Sax. Leeefui. 1 1 . 334 N am mereswines 
fel. a 1175 Cott. Horn. 225 God ham ^eworhta reaf of 
fellan and hi were mid ban fellen jescridde. c 1220 Bestiary 
135 For his fel he [neddre] 6er leteQ. 3340 Ayeub. 2ro 
Zuyeh difference ase ber is be-tuene. .foe uelle and be beste. 
*399 Langl. Etch. Redeles iil 24 The herte .. ffedith him 
on b^ venym, his ffelle to anewe. 3400-50 Alexander 
5083 Sum fellis of fischis. c 3483 Caxton Vocab. 9 b, Of 
shepes fellis. 1551 Robinson tr. More's Utop. (Arb.) 98 
They carie furth . . purple died felles. x 6 xz Drayton 
Poly-olb. vii. 104 Her Wooll whose Staple doth excell., 
the golden Phrygian Fell *757 Dyer Fleece (1807) 68 In 
loose locks of fells she most delights. *831 Carlyle Sari. 
Res. I. yiii. 37 The Horse I ride has his own whole fell. 
1870 Morris Earthly Par. HI. iv. 6 A lion’s skin .. So 
wrought with gold that the fell showed but dim Betwixt the 
threads. 

t b. as distinguished from the hair, etc. Ohs. 
a 1225 Ancr. i?. 418 Uelles wel i-tauwed. *436 Pot Poems 
(Rolls) IL 168 Of Scotlonde the commoditees Ar ffelies, 
hydes, and of wolle the ffieesse. 1581 W. Stafford Exam. 
Compl. ii. (1876) 51 Of our felles they make Spanish skins, 
Gloues, and Girdels. 1615 T. Adams Lycantkropy zq His 
fell good, his fleece good, his flesh good. 1719 D'Urfey 
Pills V. 294 Wool, New pull d from tanned Fells, 
e. Proverbs. 

1548 Hall Chron. (1809I 106 The old Proverbe , . which 
saieth * If Shepe ronne wilfully emongest Wolves they shall 
lese ether Life or Fell' 1579 Gosson Sck. Abme (Arb.) 20 
The woolf iettes in weathers felles. 

2 . Said of the human skin, rarely of the skin 
covering an organ of the body. Often in phr. Flesh 
and fell : see Flesh, Now only as transf.ixQm i. 

c 1000 Juliana 591 (Gr.) Naes . . ne feax ne fel fyre gemseled. 
ctzoo Ormin 8591, I fell & flaesh wibbuten daeb- ^.1300 
Sarmtinvi. in E. E. P. (1862) 2 pi velle pQ.t is wib-oute. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 247 An evel bat was bytwene 
vel and flesche. c 1450 St Cuthbert (Surtees) 6076 In synnes, 
in loyntes, in fell, and flessh. Hollybush Hotn. Apoth. 
10 b, The celles or felles that enuiron the harte. . x6o6 
Holland Sueion. 239 That kind of dropsy wherein water 
runneth between the fell and the flesh, X83X Carlyle Sart 
Res. (1858) 23 The rest of his body sheeted in its thick 
natural fell 1890 H, M. Stanley in Times 6 May, A light 
brown fell stood out very clearly. 

fig. a xzzsAncr. R. 120 Nis p&r, beonne, bate vorworpen 
sone bet ruwe vel abut© b* heorte. 

t b. * The flesh immediately under the skin * 
(Burns Gloss.). Obs. 

1559 Mirr, Mag., Dk. Gloucester xiii. She haply with her 
nay les may claw n^ym to the fell. 1567 Turberv. Epitaphes, 
etc. ro8 b. Augmenting still his secret sore by piercing fell 
and skin. 17^ Burns Ordination xil $ See, how she peels 
the skin an' fell As ane were peelin onions ! 

8. A covering of hair, wool, eta, esp. w^hen thick 
and matted ; a fleece. Often in phr. a fell of hair, 
a head or shock of hair. 

1600 Shaks. A.Y. L>. m. il 55 We are still handling our 
Ewes and their Fels you know are greasie. *605 — Macb. 
V. V, II My Fell of haire Would at a dismall Treatise rowze, 
and stirre As life were in't. c 1640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys 
(1883) I. 162 A Sheepskyn accordinge to the growth of 
the fell 1842 N. A. Woods Tour Canada 14 Their flat 
f Tartar features half hidden under a fell of coarse, unkempt 
hair. 1844 Lowell The surly fell of Ocean’s 

bristled neck t 1872 Lowell Dante Prose Wks. 1890 IV. 
204 note. Reason (Virgil) first carries him down by clinging 
to the fell of .Satan. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as fell-rot (Sc.), -ware, 
-wound.. Also fell-ill .Sir. (see quot.) ; fell-poake 
.Sir., waste clippings or parings resulting from the 
preparation of skins (used for manure) ; feU-wool 
(see quot. 1888), mid FELL-MoiyoEiB. 

1798 R. Douglas Agric. Roxb. 149 Aged cattle ., are 
liaole to be hide bound, a disease known here. , by the name 
of the *fell'iU. a 1803 J. Gretton in A.Hunter'sGeorg. Ess. 
{1803) III. 139 Get your *feIl.poake on your head-land by the 
latter end of October. 1799 Ess. Highland Soc, III. 465 
Many different kinds of rot . . as the. .*fell-rot, the bone-rot 
and other rots. 1399 Bangl. R ich. Redeles m. 150 Ffurris of 
ffoyne and ober %elle-wmre. 155a Act 5-6 Edw. Vi, c, 6 
§ I Mingling ^Fellr wool and Lambs-wooL .with Fleece- wool, 
1677 Plot Qxfordsh. 278 This Fell wool they separate into 
five or six sorts. 1888 Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk., 
Fell-wool,, thsi wool pulled from sheep-skins in distinetiom 
from the fleece wool shorn from the living, animal, 138a 
Wyclif Lev. xiil 19 In the place of the bocche aperith a 
*fel wounde [Lat. cicatrix']. 1388 — Jer. xxx. 17 Y scHal 
helen parfitly thi feile wounde to thee. 

Fell (fel), sb.^ Also 4-5 feile, 4-7 fel. [a. 
ON. fiaU (Sw. fall, Da. field) mountain, perh, 
OTeut. *felzo{m, related , by ablaut to *faliso-, 
OliG^ felts, mod.G, fils rock.} 

I , 1 . A hill, mountain, .Obs. exc. in proper names 


of hills in the north-west of England, as Bowfell, 
Scawfell, etc. 

1300 Cursor 6461 (Cott.) Moyses went vp-on b^it fell, 
and tourti dais can b^ir-on duell 22534(0011) pe dais 

up-rise, |>e fells dun fall 4:1400 Maunoev. (Roxb.) xiv. 64 
Thurgh be straytes of raountaynes and felles. c 1470 
Harding ChroJt. cm. vii, His graue is yet . . vpon the fell 
3535 Stewart Cron.ScoL III.435 With clarions, .Quhoineof 
the sound did found attouir the fell x6xo Holland Cam- 
defs Brit, i. 755 High topped hiiles and huge fels standing 
thicke together. 

2 . A wild, elevated stretch of waste or pasture 
land; a moorland ridge, down. Now chiefly in 
the north of England and parts of Scotland, For^ 
merly often in phr. Frith {firth) atid fell', see 
Frith. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 7697 (Cott) In frith and fell, Saul soght 
dauid for to quell c 1420 A niurs of A rth. i v, Thay questun, 
thay queilun By frythun, by fellun. i486 Bk.St Albans 
E j a, Wheresoeuer ye fare by fryth or by fell 1549 Compl, 
Scot, vL 66 The laif of tier fat flokkis follouit on the fellis, 
156a Turner Herbal ii. 57a, Feniculutn. .groweth in. .wild 
mores, called felles. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. xvii, The Syl- 
uans that .. did dwell, Both in the tufty Frith, and in the 
mossy Fell 1769 Gray Lett. Wks. 1836 IV. 145 Greystock 
town and castle. .lie only 3 miles (over the Fells) from Ulz- 
wrater. 1867 Jean Gladys 169 With fell and preci- 

pice, It ran down steeply to the water's brink. 1872 Jenkin- 
soTuGuide Eng. Lakes (1879)121 The fell is ascended by the 
side of a ravine. 1880 Miss Broughton Tk. iii. 1, Fells 
and becks, whose cool memory has often come back . . to 
her. 

•^1 b. In i6~ii7th c. understood to mean ; A marsh, 
fen. 

1514 Fitzherb. Just Peas (1538) 115 Lowe grounds for 
medowes, felles, fennes. 1583 Stanyhurst AEneis i. (Arb.) 
23 Throgh fels and trenches thee chase thee coompanye 
tracked. 1611 Speed Tkeat Gt Brit. Pref., Her Feb and 
Fens so replenished with wilde foule, 1612 Drayton Poly- 
olb. iii. 42 Ye . . be grac’t With floods or marshie fels, 

e. Sc. ‘ A field pretty level on the side or top of 
a hill ’ (Bums Poems 1787). 

1794 Burns Now IVesilin Winds ii, The partridge loves 
the fruitful fells ; The plover loves the mountains. 

3 . attrib., as in fell-berry, -foot, -gate, -head, 
-latid (hence -lander), -mouse, -mutton, -range, 
-ridge, -sheep, -side, -top ; fell-bloom, the flower 
of Bird's-foot Trefoil, Lotus corniculatus (Jam.) ; 
fell-thrush., the missel-thrush. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 16 July 4/2 We make wonderfully good 
*fell-berry puddings. 1761 in Wesley's Jml. 18 Apr. (1827) 
HI. 49 ‘Take the galloway, and guide them to the *FeU 
foot 1867 Smyth SmloVs Word-bk,, ^F'elLkead, the top 
of a mountain not distinguished by a peak. 1890 West- 
moreland Gaz. 8 Nov. 4/3, 2,640 Acres of *Fell Land. 1774 
T. ’Ws&t Antig. Furness xiv. The ‘‘fellanders of Furnesa 
1874 Dasent Tales fr. Fjeld 332 There was no end to the 
*feU-mouse’s greediness. 1769 Gray Lett. Wks. 1836 IV. 138 
* Fell-mutton is now in season. 1863 Spring Lapl. 55 The 
great dividing *fell-range between N orway and Sweden. 1886 
Pail Mall G.S Axxg. 5/2 The ptarmigan., soaring over the 
*feli-ridge with a low chuckle, ibid. 9 Aug. 4/1 The ^fell 
sheep suffered severely. 1862 T. Shorter m Weldon's 
Register Aug. 24 His early *feH-side neighbours. 187a Jen- 
KiNsoN Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 322 A point on the fellside 
is reached where are two paths. xBj^Cumbrld, Gloss. Suppl, 
*Fell thrush. Pall Mall G, 6 Aug. 5/2 That *fell top 
appeared to be uninhabited by any more [ptarmigan], 

t Fell, Obs. rare':~\ [a, 'L.fell-, fel gall.] 
Gall, bitterness ; hence, animosity, rancour. 

1590 Spenser F . Q . hi. xi. 2 Untroubled of vile feare or 
bitter fell 

Fell (fel), [f. Fell v. ; in some senses perh. 
repr. see Fall .f^.] 

1. The action of the vb. Fell in yarious senses. 

a. A knockdown blow- 

1877 Holdemess Gloss, s.v,, ‘ If tboo disn't 'mind ah sal 
be givin tha a fell inoo.* 

b. A cutting down of timber ; concr. the timber 
cut down at one season ; »= Fall sb.^ 14. 

16^. Cromwell in Carlyle Lett ^ Sp. (1871) I. 280 
Ordinary fells. 1663 Pepys Diary ir Dec., When a fell is 
made, they leave here and there a grown tree. 1727 Brad- 
ley Fam. Diet, s.v. Coppice, Leave young Trees enough, 
you may take down the worst at the next FeU. 1767 A. 
Young Farmer's Lett People 156 A small fell will amount 
to. .thirty pounds. 1888 Rider Haggard Col. Quaritch L 
X, The trees were gone.. ‘Cut down this spring fell \ 

c. The sewing down (a fold, etc.) level with the 
cloth (see Fell v. 6) ; micr. a ‘ felled * seam. 

1874 Knight Diet Mech., Fell, .a form of hem in which 
one edge is folded over the other and sewed down ; or iii 
which one edge is left projecting and is sewed down over 
the previous seam. 1885 Brietzcke & Roofer Plain 
Needlewk. 29 The fell, .means, hemming neatly the turned 
down edge on to the material itself. 1885 Mrs. Croly 
Man, Needlesvork 9 Hem, fell, gather and buttonhole. 

d. A ‘fall* oflambs. Obs. exa dial. 

1625 B. JoNSON Pan's Anmversary, So shall the first of 
all our fells be thine. 1823 in Moor Suffolk Words. 

2 . ‘ The line of termination of a web in the pro- 
cess of weaving, formed by the last weft-thread, 
driven up by the lay; the line to which the warp 
is at any instant wefted ’ (Ogilvie). 

1874 in Knight Diet Mech. s.v. 188a in Caulfeild Dudi 
Needlewk. S.V. Felling. 

3 . Comb., as fell wood, timber ready to be felled ; 
fellable wood. 

1736 Neal Hist. Purit. III.' 21 Tbe Londoners were dis- 
tressed . . for coals, which obliged them to have recourse to the 
-.cutting down all fell wood on the estates of Delinquents. 
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FELLEOUa 


Fell(fel), Mining, a. Lead ore in its rough 
state. Cf. iSousE sb:^ b. Lead ore siftings. 

1653 Manlove Lead-mines 266 Fell, Bous and Knock- 
barke. 1831 [see IIouse 53.']. 1874 Knight 

L’ell . . the finer portions of lead ore which fall through the 
meshes of the sieve when the ore is sorted by sifting. 

Fell (fel), and adv. Forms : 3-5 falle, 3-6 
fel(©, 3 - fell. [a. 01d\ fel= Pr. It. fcllo fierce, 

cruel, savage popular ‘L^X.fello^ nom. of felldn-em 
sb. : see Felon.] A. adj. 

1. Of animals and men, their actions and attri- 
butes; Fierce, savage; cruel, ruthless; dreadful, 
terrible. Also in cruel and fell ^fierce and fell. 
Now only eye rhetorical. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 3974 (Cott.) E.sau . . wa.s fel and wald 
noght spare. Ibid. 20935 (Cott.) [PlAul . . bicome. .schep o 
wolf, and mek of fell. 1340 Ayenb. 61 l>e felliste best bet 
me clepeb hyane. <^1350 fP'i//. PaUrne 3614 bi-gan pat 
batayle , . Feller saw neuer frek from Adam to b’S time. 
c 1400 Maunbev. (Roxb.) xi. 44 Herode was a full wikkid 
man and a fell. ^1430 Gesta Rom, pod. 115 (Add. MS.) 
By a feile lyon thou shalt lose thi lyf. <;r470 Henry 
Watlme 1.109 Quhen fechtyng was fellast. 1483 Caxton 
G. de la Tour x. 14 Alle |>roude hertys that be felle. 1533 
Brende Q. Curtius Svij, He beheld them with a fell 
countenaunce and rose up to have stricken at them. 1622 
Dekker Virg. MaHir h Wks. 1873 IV, 10 My fell hate. 
1634 Milton 257 Fell Charybdis murmured soft ap- 

plause. 1653 H. CoGAN tr. Pintds Trav. xxxx. 78 Such fell 
and cruel people, as the Chineses were. t688 R. Holme 
Armoury 11. 184/2 The. . Ban-dog . . is fierce, is fell, is stout, 
is strong. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) II. xxxiii. 238, 
* I will risque all consequences ’ .said the fell wretch. x8ia 
Byron Ck. Har, i. xv, And earth from fellest foemen 
purge. 1813 Scott Rokeby^ iv. xxvi, His fell design. 1847 
Emerson Poems^ Daemonic Love Wks. iBohn) I. 465 Even 
the fell Furies are appeased. 1864 Burton Abr. I. iii. 
1 18 With all the fell ferocity of men falling on their bitterest 
feudal enemy. 1877 C. Geikie Christ xxiii. (1879)253 The 
soul, .drawn down to earth by a fell necessity. 

2. Of thing. 5 , esp. of natural agents, weapons, 
disease, suffering, etc. : Keen, piercing, intensely 
painful or destructive* Of poison : Deadly. Still 
dial, in colloquial use ; in literature only poet, and 
rhetorical : Dire, appallingly cruel or destnictive. 

13.. E. E.AlUt. P. B. 421 [The Ark] Flote forthe with 
the flyt of b® fe[l« wyndez. Ibid. B. 954 Felle flaunkes of 
a iifto duel 59 Oliuer. . bar a spere kene & fel, 1377 
Langl. P. PI. B, xvi. 31 pe fle.sshe is a fel wynde. c 1440 
York Myst. xiv. 72 pe fellest freese pat euer I felyd. c 1440 
Bone Fior. 1973 sekeness was so felle.^ ^75 
Coil\earTi^ Ine wedderis ar sa fell, that fallis on the feild. 
*559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 66 Like ms the Zones 
. .the middest of them all men e.schew, the burning is so fell. 
*567 Turberv. Epitaphes, etc, (1837)386 Small arrowis, cruel 
heads, that fel and forked be. 1663 Butler Hud. i. ii. 803 
To guard its Leader from fell bane. 1729 T. Cooke TaleSf 
Proposals, etc. 139 With the fellest Venom swells hi.s Veins. 
174a Gray To Adversity v, Despair, and fell Disemse, and 
ghastly Poverty. X737 Smollett Reprisal ffp.. Such fell 
seas of trouble, 1787 Burns Winter Night i, Biting Borea.s, 
fell and doure. 1831 Carlyle Misc. (1857) II* 309 Common 
ashes are solemnly labelled a.s fell poison. 1^7 G. Mac- 
donald Poems 194 Hunger fell is joined with frost, 
b. of an incident, portion of time, etc. 
c Cursor M. 22428 (Fairf.) pe cruel dais & felle be-for 

dorais-dai pai salle be sene. tf'S-Jas Wyntoun Cron. vii. ii. 
53 For drede of fellare chawns Sum of paim pan fled in 
Frawns. <7x470 Henry Wallace iv. no Bot fell tithings 
■was brocht Persia beforn. 1357 TotielVs Misc., Golden 
Meane (,1870) 256 Of lofty ruingtowers the fals the feller be. 
1799 Sheridan Pizarro iii. ii, The last and fellest peril of 
thy life. 1821 Joanna Bailue Met. Leg., Columb.zdy, The 
injured Hero's fellest hour. 

C. Sc. With reference to taste : Keen, pungent. 
1786 Burns CoUedsSaiurd. Ni. 96 The dame brings forth 
..her weel-hain’d keb buck, fell. 
t3. Hot, angry, enia|je4 virulent. Oh. 

138a Wyclif Ecclus. xxiii. 22 A fel soule as fyr brennende 
shal not be quenchid. a 14^,0 JKni. de la Tour (x868) 86 
Amon was right fel and wrothe. 1358 Bp. Watson Sev. 
Sacram. xxix. 186 The manne ought not to be bitter and 
fell agaynste his wyfe in vsing brawlinges. 1300 Shaks, 
Mids, N. II. i. 20 Oberon is passing fell and wrath. 

4 . Full of Spirit, sturdy, doughty. Ohs. exc. dial, 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 125 pe burgeis were fulle 
felle. C X400 Desir. Troy 129 A faire man of feturs, & fellist 
in armys. 1473 Bh. Noblesse 64 To make the Romain.s more 
egir and fellir in that bataile. i^a World ^ Child in Hazl. 
JDodsley 1 . 252 So fell a fighter in a field was there never 
y-found. XS93 Drayton Eclogues iv. T22 Fell was he and 
eager bent In Battaile. X813 Scott Guy M. xxii, A fell 
chield at the vermin. 1876 Whitby Gloss, s. v., * I wasn’t i’ 
fell order ', not in able condition. 

b. Const, for, on, to \ In earnest, eager ; bent 
or intent upon, Obs. exc. dial. 

1666 Pepys Diary 15 Jan., 1 am so fell to my business that 
I . .will not go. X876 Whitby Gloss, s. v., ‘ Thoo’s mair fell 
for tlw dinner than rife for a race.’ 1888 Rider Haggard 
Col.^ Quaritch xxviii, I am rarely fell on seeing them and 
having a holiday look round Lunnon. 
f 5. Shrewd ; clever, cunning. Ohs. 

<7X273 Lay. 530a Mid hire felle [czzo$ prset] wrenches. 
2382 Wyclif Prov. xii. 16 Who forsothe dissymulith -wrong^ 
is fel. c X400 Beryn 1853 Evandir wa.s his name, that sottill 
was and fell, c X475 Parienay 1237 Till thay wer growyn 
ryght large, wyse, and fell. 1361 Randolph Let, 7 Dec. in 
Keith Hist. Ch. ^ St. Scot. (1734) I. 205 Liddlngton hath a 
crafty Head and fell Tongue. 1723 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. 
111. ii, The fellest fortune-teller e’er was seen. 

6 . In weakened sense ; Exceedingly great, huge, 
mighty. Ohs. exc. Sc, 

Scot, Field There they fell, at the first shotte 


Many a fell fothir. 1386 Ferns Blaz. Centric 22 This 
Hanat hath spent a fell time in bussing like a preacher. 
X88I9 J. M. Barrie Whidonn in Thrums xiv, 13X ‘ It had a 
fell lot o’ brass aboot it.’ 
t7. quasi- 5 ^. The adj. used absol. Obs. 

-Q11300 Cursor M. 1124 (Cott.), * Cayni ware es pi broil?er 
abeli V T vvat neuer,’ said he, pat fell, c X340 Gavj. ^ Gr . 
Kilt. 1565 per pe felle bydez. 

8 . Comb., as fell-like adj. {dial.^ 

1854 Phemie Millar VII, 179 She did think it was a fell 
like thing that any one. .should be thinking of nonsense. 

B. adv. 

1. In a ‘fell’ manner; f cruelly, fiercely (i?(5j.) ; 
eagerly, vigorously, excessively {jobs. exc. dial). 

a 1300 Cursor MI. 23997 (Cott.) Quen i sagh paa juus sne!I, 
Rise again mi sun sua fell, ful wanles wex i pan. c 1320 
*SiV Trisir, 97 He ..Was wounded in pat fi:?t Ful felle. 
X3.. E. E. AUit, P, B. 1040 pat fel fretes pe flesch & 
festred bones. <71470 Harding Chron. cxcvii. v, He chas- 
tised theim no feller as was sene. 1597 Montgomerie Misc.^ 
Poems xxii. 10 ‘Fell peart,' quod Cupid, ‘thou appeirs. 
1832-53 Wkistle-hinkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. iii* 114 Our Sawnies 
and Maggies . . At e'en blythe will dance, yet work fell the 
neist morn. 1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. (E. D. S.), A plough 
goes too fell when going deeper than is wished. 1876 
Whitby Gloss., He eats his meat varry fell. 1S89 J. M, 
Barrie Window inThrwns xvi. 148 She was ‘complaining 
fell (considerably) about her back the day'* 

2. Coifib. with ppL adjs. 

1587 Misfort. Arthur i. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 268 Cast 
off this . . fell-disposed mind, 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, v. i. 
146 These fell-lurking Curres, 1795 Fate Sedley II. 62 
Goaded by the fell pointed spear. 1876 Whitby Gloss. s.v., 
Fell-bred, of a vicious kind. 

F 6 ll -Pa. i. pa. pple. felled (feld). 

Forms : i fellan, fyllan, Northumb. fasllan, 2-5 
fell 0 (n, ( 5 fellyn), 4^-6 fel, 3 - fell. [OE. fellan, 
fi^llan, fyllan — OFris. falla, fella, OS. fellian 
(E)u. velleh), CMXa.fellen (MHG. vellen, mod.Ger. 
fallen), ON. fella (Da. fsdde, Sw. fdlla) :-OTeut. 
^falljan, causative of *fall-an Fall v.] 
trans. To cause to fall. 

1. To cut, knock, or strike down (a man or 
animal), f Also, to bring down (with a missile). 
Often with demn, to the ground, etc. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Thorpci cxxxviii, 16 [cxxxix. 19] 5 ^^ k** 
sySSan wylt pa firenfullan fyllan mid deaSe. a 1323 Prose 
Psalter cv[i]. 26 He feld hem doun in wildemesse. a 1330 
Oiuel 60 Anwe of Nubie-.felde OUuer to grounde. 1373 
Barbour Bruce xii. 524 Mon worthy men . . wes felUt m 
thatficht. <2x400 Cov. Myst. (18411 65 Opyn in the fielde 
the fend he shal felle. <7x489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aymon 
xii. 288, I felde hym doun ded afore me to thertne. c 1500 
Lancelot 3299 Sum in the feld fellit is in swon. x6oo Hol- 
land Livy xxiii. 490 Most of them were felled and strucken 
stark dead. X67X Narborough Jml. in Acc, Sev. Late 
Voy. 1. (i694’1 x68 A great White Bear . . which he shot at, 
and fell'd her down, x(^ Fryer ^<7<7. E. India 4 P, 41 
On the top of a withered Stump sate perching a Chamelion 
,. I caused a Black .. to fell him with an Earthen Pellet. 
1702 Pope Wife of Bath 416, 1 , with one buffet fell’d him 
on the floor. 1843 Lever % Hinton xxix, Straight between 
the eyes the weapon struck me, and felled me to the ground. 
1832 R, F. Burton Falconry in Vail. 0/ Indus v. 60 If two 
[hawks] are fio'wn they are certain to fell the ^ame. 1833 
Smedley H. Coverdale li, With one blow of this [fist] I be- 
lieve I could fell an ox. 

absol. c X400 Melayne 266 Thay felde faste of cure 
chevalrye. 1333 Stewart Crau Scot. (i858> 1 . 332 Bot 
still thai stude durst nother fell nor fle. XS42-5 Bkinklow 
Lament. (1874) 86 When he striketh, he felleth to the 
grounde. 

1 To fell along : to lay (a man) at full length. 
1665 Dryden Indian Emp, n. ii, I fell’d along a Man of 
bearded Face. x668 — Evening's Love v. i, A huge giant 
seized my torch, and felled me along, 
t e. To kill. Oh. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22903 (Cott.) An hungre Icon . . pis wolf 
..feld ant ete him al. X362 I.ANGL. P. PI. A. xn. 65, I shal 
felle pat freke in a fewe dayes ! <2x400-50 Alexander 

3011 (Dublin MS^ Full fele fleys may nott felle bott a few 
wasspez. x68i (Jolvil Whigs Supplic. (1751) 58 They 
felled all our hens and cocks. 

d. Of a disease, hunger, etc. ; To lay low, lay 
prostrate ; fto kill. Ohs. e%c. dial. 

c^oo Bseda*s Hist. tv. xvii, [xiii,] (1891) 302 Heo mid 
arleasre pwale fylde wasron.^ <7x200 Trm. Coll. Horn. 177 
penne hit pat tuderinde wiSleofl and cumeS co6e oSer 
qualm and michel perof felleS. <2x603 Montgomerie 
Fly ting w. Polwart 305 The fersic, the falling-euiH, that 
fels many freikes. 1663 Boyle Occas. Rqfl. 11. iii. (1845) 106 
Feaversburn us.. Epilepsies fell us, Colicks tear us, x8ss 
Robinson Whitby Gloss. p Felled with his ailment prostrate 
with sickness. 

To cast down, defeat, ruin, humiliate. 
Oh, Also </ 2 a/. of anything startling : To ‘ knock 
(one) down’. 

<7X000 Ags. Ps. (Thorpe) Ixxiii. 22 [Ixxiv. 23] Fyll ba ofer 
hydigan. a X340 Hampolb jP5<i:/^<7rcxxii. x 111 luf lellis us 
doun in til the erth. xs« Coverdale Isa. x. 33 He shal 
. .fel the hie mynded. xooa Marston Antonio * s Rev. xv, i, 
Starke feld with bnmng stroke of chance. 1835 Mrs, Gas- 
kell North ^ S, xxxvi, * I’m welly felled -wi* seeing him.* 

2. To cut down (a tree). Also, t To fell down, 

a xooo R iddles ii. 9 (Gr.) Ic. .heamas fylle. a 1300 Cursor 

M. 1239s (Cott.) He him suld sli timber fell. ? <2 1400 
Morie Arth. 1247 He fellez forestez fele. 1520 CaxtoHs 
Chron. Eng. 11. ixb/2 Brute caused to fell downe woddes, 
XS43 Brinklow Compl. xxiii. (1874) 58 Ye must fell down to 
the ground those rotten postys, the hisshops. 2377 F* Googe 
HeresbacKs Husb. ii. (X386) 105 b. The chesnut may bee 
felde every seventh yeere. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 575 Oak 
or Firr With branches Ic^t in Wood or Mountain fell’d. 1723 


De Foe V(^. round World (1840) 340 They found three 
trees .. and ’they .. felled and shaped them. 1&69 Lecky 
Europ. Mor. II. i. 195 Gigantic forests were felled. 

absol. 1847 Marryat Childr. N. Forest xiii, They went 
out to fell at a cluster of small spruce fir about a mile off. 

f 3. To break down, overthrow, knock down (a 
building, construction, or erection of any kind). 

<2X000 Crist pZ^dSt.) Hergas fylla^S. Ibid. 709 .Gr.' ha 
synsceaSan. .godes tempel. .wldon. <21000 Cross (Gr.) 
pa us man fyllan ongan ealFe to eorSan. ^ <7 1290 S. Eng. 
Leg. L 366/43 pe prince for wrathpe of his [seint Tacob’s] 
prechingue pe laddre a-doun gan felle. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(1724)526 A wynd..So grete yt com, pat yc velde mony 
hous adoun. <7 1430 Syr Gener, (Roxb.) 4002 Amalek he 
smote on the crovn That twoo quarters he feld a-doun Of 
his helme. 1467 Mann. 4 " Honsek. Exp. 172 The walls of 
the sake bowses, .schal be felled or it pe long. 1607 Top- 
Skll Serpents (1658) 785 The . . web . . if one throw or cast 
dust upon it.. will rather be distended and stretched, then 
either undone, broken, or felled down. 

fb. To knock (fruit or leaves) off a tree. Ohs, 
1393 Langl. P. pi. C. XIX. 128 That elde felde efte pat 
frut. <7x400 Rom. Rose 91 x Nyghtyngales , . The leaves 
felden as they flyen. 

t4. To cause to stumble; to trip up; in 
qnot. fg. Ohs. 

<7973 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. v. 29 Gif panne pin exe pact 
swipre faille pec ahloca hit & awerp from Se. 1377 Langl. 
P, PI. B. in. 126 3owre fadre she felled poiw fals biheste. 

t 6. Without the notion of suddenness or vio- 
lence ; To bring or let down, lower, abate. Ohs, 
<2x300 Cursor M. 1480 (Cott.) pan sal pai fel pat fals 
strijL Ibid. 3376 iCott.) pe mikel lime o rebecca pan feld pe 
soru o dame sarra, X303 R. Brunne Handi. Synne 890 
Y shal 50W telle What shal best pys tempest felle. <*1330 
—-Chron. (1810)48 pe burgeis of London., said pei suld 
fond to felle Knoutes pride. <7x400 Test. Love 1. (1560) 
275 b/i My blisse and my mirth arn felde. <71430 Syr 
Gener. (Roxb.) 27x2 His hote loue I shal fell. 14 , . Hoav 
Goode Wif Taught hir Daughter 25 in Hazl E. P. P. 49 
Ne goe thou noght to tauerne thi wurchipe to felle. <■1460 
Towneley Myst, (Surtees) 177 To felle alle fowlle defame, 
<7x620 A. Hume Brit. Tongue (1865) 22 The Circumflex 
accent both liftes and felles the syliab that it possesseth. 

6 . To Stitch dovm (the wider of the two edges 
left projecting by a seam) so that it lies flat over the 
other edge and leaves a smooth surface on the 
under-side of the seam. Also, to fell a seam. 

[Etymological identity with the other senses is not certain ; 
hut the general .sense ‘cause to fall’ appears applicable.] 
1738 Franklin Let. Wks. 1887 III. 7 It is to be sewed 
together, the edge.s being first felled down. 184a Barham 
Ingol. Leg., Aunt Fanny, Each . . began working Fell- 
ing the Seams *, and ‘ whipping the Frill x^7 Spans* 
Househ. Managem.y Workroom 891 Fell down the turnings, 
or only overcast them. 1892 Weldon's Ladies* Tml. Oct. 
73 'This opening i.s turned in pnee on the wrong side, over 
which is felled a piece of binding. 

absol. 1862 M. T. Morrall Needle-making 4x I’m teach- 
ing little Mary to gather and to fell. 

Heiace PeTling ppl. a. 

xtffj Daniel Civ. Wars in. Ixxv, Now wardes a felling 
blow, now strikes again. 

Fellable (fe-lab’l), a, [f. Fell v, + -able.] 
That may be felled ; fit or ready to be cut down. 

1581 Act 23 Eliz, c. 5 Preamb., Fellable Woods serving 
for Fewel. 171X Bond. Gaz. No. 4837/3 A good Quantity 
of Timber, great part of it fellable. 1726 Diet. Rust, s.v. 
Tiller, A little Tree left to grow till it be fellable. 1830 
Mrs. Bray FHz of F. xii. (1884) 102 The.se woods cannot 
possibly be considered under the clause of cmdua sylva, 
fellable wood. 

Fellage (feJedg). rare. [f. as prea + -age,] 
The action or process of felling or cutting down. 

1839 Bailey Festus (1848) 4/2 Why score the young green 
bole For fellage ? 

Fellab Jfe la). PI fellabeen, feUabs. [a. 
Arab. ^Ui felld^ husbandman, f. falalia 

to till the soil.] A peasant in Arabic-speaking 
countries; in Eng. applied esp. to those of Egypt 
1743 PococKE Descr. East 1 . 177 The Mahometan inhabit- 
ants of Egypt are either original natives, in the villages 
call’d Filaws, or they are of the Arab race. x8o2 A nn. Reg. 
yefl, The Fellahs . . are the farmers and husbandmen of the 
country. 1856 Stanley Sinai ^ Pal. i. (1858) 22 note, 
* Fellah * and * Fellahln ’ the inhabitants of -villages and culti- 
vated ground, 1877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile xxii. 7x4 Farther 
on, the brown Fellaheen, .are cutting clover. 

Felle, obs. form of Fall sh.'\ trap. 

Felled (feld.), ///, <2.1 [f. Fell 2^. +-eb L 3 

1 , Of timber : That has been cut down. 

1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India HI. 123, A thick abatis of 
felled trees and brushwood. x86§ Livingstone 'Zambesi 
546 The felled wood wa.s gathered into heaps. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par, III, iv. 369 On a felled oaken tree We sat. 

2. Of a seam : Sewn down so as to be level with 
the material. 

1883 Briktzcke & Roopbr Plain ' Needlewk. ag A felled 
scam, when finished, must lie perfectly flat on both sides. 

FeHed (feld), ppl. ap [f. Fmh sh.i + -mK'i 
Having a fell. Only in comb., as full felled, white- 
felledt^]%, 

x6x8 Chapman Hesiod I. 364 Full-fell’d sheep are .shorn 
with festivals. 1867 Morris Jason xvi. 384 Lands where 
divells the sluggish white-felled hear. 

t FelleOXLS Te-lihs), a. Obs, [f. E, felle-us (f. 
7^/ gall) -f- -0U8.] *-Bjliakt. 

16^ tr. BonePs Merc. CompU. vi. 23a When the felleous 
humour. .Is voided upwards. Ibid. xix. 689 The felleous 
Ferment, Syd, Soc, Lex, 
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Teller (fe-lai). [f. Fell v , + -eb i.] One who 
or tiiat which fells, 

1 . One who knocks down (a pe^son^, lit. ^xAJig. 
a 1400 Covt. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 159 Heyl ! ffellere of the 
fende ! c Chapman Ilia^ xv. 475 Whose fall whea 
Meges view’d, He let fly at his feller’s life. 

%. One who cuts down (timber) j a wood~cutter. 
1466 Mann. <5- Honseh. Exp. 346 Item, to ij. fellers of 
tymbre. . viij. d. 1553 Act ^ Edw. VI ^ c. 7 § i The Penalty 
, . dependeth . . not upon the . . Feller of the same [Fuel]. 
it6so T. B. fV ^rcesteVs Apoph. 80 The hatchet of one of the 
fellers chanc’d to strike out a chip. 17.. Euz, Carter 
Lett. n8o8) 410 The Hamadryads, .will scream in the ears 
of the feller till he drops his axe. 1790 Burns E.p. to R. 
Graham xiii. The rooted oaks would fly, Before th' ap- 
proaching fellers. 1839 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. m 
yrnl. Geog. Soc. XXIX, Trees . . against which no feller 
has come up. [After Isa. xiv. 8.] 

3. An attachment to a sewing machine for * fell- 
ing V (see B'ell 6 ). 

1874 in K.moRT Diet. Mech. 

Pell-fare, var. of Fieldfaee. 
tPe lBiead- Obs. rare. In 4 felhede. [f. 
Fell ns. + -heai> ] =Fellnes«i. 

1340 Ayenh. 29 |?e felhede of herte huerof come]? vale 
bo5 s. Ibid. 159 Loue : a-ye enuye, Mildnesse : a-ye fel- 
hede. 

Tellic (fe-lik), a. [f. L. fell-t fel gall + -ic.] 
Only in Fellic acid (see cjuot 1889). 

1884 Syd. Soc. Lex.^ Fellic acid^ same as Fellinic acid. 
k8^ Muir & Morley Watis^ Diet. Chem. II. 537 Fellic 
acid C23 HfoO^ Liao®], an acid said to accompany cholic 
acid in human bile. 

tPellicate, v. obs.-^ [f. late la. felUcdt-^ 
ppl. stem of fdlicdre, f. L. felldre to suck.] irans. 
To suck. X6Z3-6 in CoCKERAM. 

Tellid-acous (fe*lidi«:k3s), a. ff, late L, fel- 
Uduc-us (f. L. fel gall, bile + duc-ere to lead) + 
-ous.] (See quot.) 

1884 Syd. Soc, Lex . , Felliducous^ term applied to reme- 
dies inducing a flow of bile ; cholagogue. 

FellifluotlS (feli-fl^^asi, «. \i. "L. fellijlu- 

us (f. fel gdll+fu^re to flow) + -ous.] Flowing 
with gall. 

^ X656-8X in Blount Glossogr. xyax-xSoo in Bailey. 1884 
in .^yd. Soc. Lex. 

Felling (fe*lig% vbl, sb. [f. Fell v . + -inoI.] 
1 . The action or an act of cutting down (timber) ; 
concr. the quantity cut down. In quot, 1654 
gerundially with omission of in. 

1543 35 Vlll, c. 17 % X Such Standils. .as have 

been left there standing at any the felling of the same 
Coppice Woods. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia v. 194 The 
felling of marked trees appointed for bounds. 165X R. Child 
in HariliFs Legacy (1655I 47 The;^ every felling cut down 
the standers, which they left the felling before. X654 Evelyn 
Mem. 11857) !• 3°® Saw my Lord Craven’s house.. now in 
ruins, his goodly woods felling by the rebels. 1663 Gerbier 
Counsel 109 No other cost but felling and lading. 1884 Sir E. 
Fry in Latf} Reports 28 Ch. Div. 231 They have treated the 
. .fellings of larch trees as income to be paid to the tenant. 

f b. leaner. A clearing. Ohs. (If this be the 
sense, the word in quot. is due to misinterpretation 
of mountain, in an earlier text.) 

a X300 Cursor M. 2832 (Gstt.) Make 30 in |>® plain na 
duelling. Til 50 bi comen to ^one felling. 

1 2 . Sc. ‘ Lowering, down-bringing ; abatement, 
deduction ’ (Jam. Supp^. Obs. Cf. Fell v. 5. 

£rx3oo Stat. Gilde xx-vln. in A nc. Laws Burghs Scot. 77 
Pacabit mercatori a quo predicta emerat secundum forum 
prius factum sine felling uel herlebreking. 

3 . (See Fell 6 .) 

X87S Plain Needlework ii Here are taught hemming., 
felling, and fixing, 

4 . atirib. and Comb.., as felling-axe^ -‘machine^ 
-saw, -time \ felling-bird, the Wryneck ( Yw%x 
torqtdlla). 

i486 Nottingham Rec, 111.244 For a grete fellyng axe. 
XS49 Privy Council Acts ii. (1890) 350 Felling axes, /; 
hatchetes, I. Ihid. 349 Felling axes, iiij dou.sen. 1669 
'^ov^ur>QzSyst.Agric,\x&i>i) 109 The best way is at felling- 
time to new cut them. 1691 Loud. Gaz. No. a 675 / 3 > 
20 Men with Felling Axes. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech., 
Felling-saw. 1877 N. W. Line. Gloss., Felling axe, an axe 
with a long and narrow head used for felling tree.s. 1883 
Hampsh. Gloss., Felling-hird . . its note being first heard 
about the time, .when oaks are felled. 

FelHiiio (felimik), a. Chem. [f. Y, fell-, fel 

f all + -in + -10.] Fellinic acid : a. see quot. 1 884 ; 
I. see quot. 1887. 

184s G. E. BAy tx. Simona's Anim. Chem. I. 48 ChoHnic 
and fellinic acids are associated in the alcoholic solution. 
1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., Fellinic acid C50 Hge Og 4 HO,^ an acid 
obtained, according to Berzelius, by treating bile with 
hydrochloric acid. 1887 Lancet 31 Bee. 13x9/2 A new acid 
. . has been discovered by Schotten in human bile, and 
named fellinic aciL 

tFeilisli, Obs. rare. [f. Fell + -ish.] 
Pertaining to or resembling a fell. 

1570 Levins Manip. 145 Fellxsh, montanm, 

t Fe-llisk, Obs. rare. [f. Fell n!. + -iSH.] 
Somewhat fell or fierce. 

c 1650 Brathwait Bamdbees (1818) 121 Never was 
wild boare more fellish, 

1 -m r>!Ti ^ at*, [f. FeLL 4 MONCIEE.] A 
dealer in skins or hides of animals, sheep-skins. 

1530 Palsgr. 219/2 Felmongar, 1681 Otway 

SoldieVs Fori. iv. i, A frouzy Fellmonger. 1745 De Foe* s 


Eng. Tradesman II. xlvii. x88 The wool being taken from 
the skin by the fellmonger. 1834 Brit. Husb. I. 423 Fell- 
mongers’ poake. -Ls the waste arising from the preparation 
of skins. 1869 Blackmore Loma D. ii, Shopkeepers' sons, 
young grocers, fellinongers, &c. 

Hence ^e'Hmo-agery, the craft or calling of a 
fellmonger ; in quot. attrib. 

*759 B. Martin N^at. Hist. Eng. I. 393 Likewise a good 
Trade in the Felmongery Business. 

Fellness (,fe*lnes). [f. Fell ns. + -NESS,] The 
quality of being ‘ fell * : see senses of the adj. 

1 . Fierceness, harshness, cruelty; f sternness, 
severity. Now (exc. in north, dial.) only jpoet. and 
rhetorical'. Appalling cruelty, malignity, or de- 
structive effect. 

<r 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 55 OH** servantis. .tellen 
to God pis felnes and preien him ofvenjance. 1387TREVISA 
Higden (Rolls) VI 1. 151 [Gregory VI] a man of religioun and 
felnes [Lat. severitatis}, a 1400 Relig. Pieces Jr. Thornton 
MS. (1867) 27 pis worde Gaste sowunes sumwhate into felle- 
nes. £‘1440 Gesta Rom. xci. 417 (Add. MS.) In a grete 
felnesse and angre he sente messyngers for the foxe. 1587 
Misfortunes Arthur iv. ii, in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 323 No fear 
nor fellness fail’d on eitlier side. 1678 R. L’ Estrange 
Seneca’s Mor. (1702) 297 There is a Ghastly kind of Felness 
in the Aspect of a Mad Dog. X719 Young Bnsiris x. i, 
Such was the fellness of his boiling rage. 1814 Cary 
Dante (Chandos ed.) 125 Look how that beast to felness 
hath relaps'd From having lost correction of the spur. 
1863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. VI. xv. xiii. 98 A fellness of humour 
against Friedrich. 

b. Keenness, fierceness (of wind, etc.) ; angry 
painfulness. Obs. exc. dial. 

c X374 Chaucer Boetk. i. vi. 25 pe felnesse of the wynde. 
1642 Rogers Naaman 466 If that [the felon upon the 
hand] were out the felnesse would cease. 

t 2 . Shrewdness, wisdom. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Job V. 13 That caccheth wise men in ther 
felnesse, 1382 — Prov. i. 4 That felnesse be jeue to litle 
childer. 

Felloe (fe*b«), felly (fe*li). Forms: a. i 
fels, (//. felsa), 4 feiey^lie, 5 felghe. 5 
felwe, felowie, 6 fallow, 6-7 fellow, 6- felloe. 
7* 3-5 f©ly, vely, (//, 3 velien, -on), 6-8 Sc. 
filly, 7 fally, 7-8 fellee, 8 feUey, 6- felly. 5 . 7 
fellff, felfe, 9 dial, felf, felve, felk, 7-8 fell. 
[O^.felg str. fern, corresponds to MDu., Du. velge, 
OHG. felga (mod.Ger. felge). Possibly cognate 
with OTeut. '^felhan (see Felb v.), in the sense 
^ to fit together * (recorded for the OBiG.felahan). 

The diversity of forms is due to the varying pronunciation 
of the OE. 3, depending on the nature of the sound which 
followed ic in the inflected cases. In the pliira.lpelgaitwas 
the voiced guttural spimnt, which in late ME. developed 
into w, producing the 3 forms. In the dative it was 
the voiced palatal spirant, and this very early became 
vocalized as i, whence the 7 forms. The S forms are due to 
the normal unvoicing of theg- where it was final, viz. in the 
nom. and accus. sing. ; the resulting sound (x) eventually 
developed into (0» as in laugh, enough, etc.; in some 
dialects, however, it became (k’, and in others was dropped. 
(With the forms felf, felk, cf. the Derbyshire place-name 
now variously spelt Belph, Belk, but in 13th c. Belgh.) In 
England the forms felloe, felly seem to be equally in good 
use ; in the felly appears to be preferred.] 

The exterior rim, or a part of the rim, of a wheel, 
supported by the spokes. In pi. the curved pieces 
of wood which, joined together, form the circular 
rim of a wheel. 

a. c 888 K. .Alfred Boetk. xxlx. § 7 JElces spacan bip 
oper ende fsest on paere nafe. o)?er on Saere felje. c 1000 
.^LFRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 106 Cantus, felga. ^ a 1400 
Morte Arth. 3309 He fongede faste one J)e feleyghes. 1485 
Inv. in Ripon Ch. Acts 373 Decern gang de felghes. 

3. 14.. Nom. in Wr.-Wulcker 727 Hec cant us, a felowe, 
1411 Nottingham Rec. II. 86, xj. felowes, yd. CX440 
Promp, Parv. 154/2 Felwe of a qwele . . cantus, 1553 
Huloet, Fallowes or straikes of a carte. 1572 JVills <5* Inv. 
N. C. (Surtees) 1. 349 Fdlowes for wheles \s. x6ix Cotgr., 
I antes, the fellowes of a wheele. 1688 R. Holme A rtnoury 
III. 327/2, 1 find . . a Felloe, and two Spokes fixed to a peece 
of a Nave. 1731 Beighton in Phil. Trans, XXXVII. 5 
Four Rings, or Sets of Felloes. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 
(1872) 1. V. vi. 166 Never over nave or felloe did thy axe 
strike such a stroke. 1863 Whyte Melville Gladiators 
I. 14 The very spokes and felloes of the wheels were carved 
in patterns. 

7. a 122s Juliana 56 |>urh spiten hit al spaken ant uelien. 
1382 Wyclif i Kings vii. 33 The spokys and the felijs and 
the naue. 14. . Metr. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 628 Vely, canti. 
1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 5 Nath^, spokes, fellyes, and 
dowles. 1602 Shaks. Ham. ii. ii. 517 Breake all the 
Spokes and Fallies from her wheele. 1621 G. Sandys 
Cknd'*s Met. ii. (1626' 24 On siluer Spokes the golden Fellies 
rol’d. 174s Beverley Beck A cf ii. 4 Wheels . . shall be made 
to contain the full breadth of nine inches in the felley. 1773 
Franklin Lett, Wks. 1840 VI. 383 The new art of making 
carriage wheels, the fellies of one piece, ^ 1880 L, Wallace 
Ben-Hur 209 Bronze tires held the fellies, which were of 
shining ebony. 

S. 1598 Chapman /Had iv. 525 The Feirffs or out-parts of 
a wheele. Ibid. v. 732 The Axle-tree was Steele The Felffes 
incorruptible gold. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 35 To 
, .see that the axle-trees and felfes of the waines bee sownde 
and firme, 1681 W. Robertson PhraseoL Gen. (169^) 600 
The fells or strealcs of a cart, radii. 1799 G. Smith 
I. 27 The nave . . in which the joiners glue the 
spokes, according to the number of the fells. 1877 N. W. 
Line. Gloss., Felfs. x888 Sheffield Ghss., Felk. 

b, attrib. and Comb., psfellfdimbor. In nam es 
of machines or implements used in making fellies, 
as felly-auger, -dresser. Also felly-conpling. 


1874 Knight Diet. Meek., ’^Felly-auger, a hollow auger 
for fashioning the round tenon on the end of a spoke. Ibid., 
*FeiIy-coupling, a box for enclosing the adjacent ends of 
fellies in the rim of a wheel. Ibid,,* Felly-dresser, 
for dressing the edges of fellies. 1649 Blithe Eng.Improv. 
Impr. (1652) 167 Good'for *feUy-timber also. 

Felloii(e, obs. forms of Felon. 

Fello-plastic, var. f. ®{ Phelloflastio. 
i3o3 W. Taylor in Memoir 1 . 416. 

Fellow (fe*l<?>i), sb. Forms : 1 f6olasa, 3-4 
fela5s, felau, (3 felaw^e, fe-, feolabi©, feolawo, 

4 felatih, south, vela^e, 5 felay, -loy, -IO50), 
3-5 felagli(©, south, yelagbe), 3-5 fala, 4-5 
fela, 3-6 felawi,©, 4-6 feiow(e, (5-6 fel^l)o, 

7 feioe), 6-7 fellowe, 6- fellow. Also ySV. 4-9 
fallow, (5 fallow©, 6 falow); and in renderings 
of dialectal and vulgar speech, 9 fally, felly, 
fellaw, feller. [Late OE. fJolaia wk. mas,c., a. 
ON. filage, f. //=»= OE. property, money (Feb 
sbX) -e lag- (in ON. leggja, OE. OTeut. 

"^lagfan) to Lay. The primary sense is ‘ one who 
lays down money in a joint underiaking with 
others ’ ; the related ON.y^/a^str. neut. is fa laying 
together of money *, a business partnership, hence 
a partnership or society generally. Cf. Da. 7^//^ 
comrade, 2Xzof miles {\-~OlS. felags, gen. (bi filag) 
common.] 

1. As simple sb. 

1 1 . One who shares with another in a possession, 
official dignity, or in the performance of any work ; 
a partner, colleague, co-worker. Also, one united 
with another in a covenant for common tnds ; an 
ally. Obs. 

10x6 O. E. Chron. (Cott. Tib. Biv), Begen )>z. (^ningas 
[Eadmund and Cnut] . . wurdon feola^^an &. wedbroora . . Sc 
feng j>a. Eadmund cyng to West Sexan & Cnut to Fa”* 
norodsele. cxz$o Gen. ^ Ex. 1761 Min mog, min neue, and 
fela^e. a 1300 Cursor M. 7648 (Cott.) lonathas, To dauid tru 
felau. .was, X389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 30 Y alderman & his 
felas. c X440 Promp. Parv. 153/2 Fela, or felow yn offyee, 
collega. CX46& Sir J. Paston in Lett. No. sto 1 1 . 295, 

I wolde nat that myn oncle William scholde cawse hym to 
take on h3’'m as hys fela we. 1534 Whitinton Tullyes Offices 

I. (1540)65 Pericles.. had a felowe in offyee in his Mayraltie. 
1546 m W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford zzS Item, to Peter 
the sawyer and his felowe, for sawyng the tables. 1577 
Hanmer Anc, Eccl. Hist. (1619) 177 Friends and fellowes 
of the Romans. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 294 Time and Heat 
are Fellows in many Effects, 

f b. In a bad sense: An accomplice. Obs. exc. 
as contextual use of 2. 

c X340 Cursor M. 18416 (Trin.) Tewes me honged ihesu bi 
syde Me & my felowe. 1382 Wyclif Isa. i. 23 Thi princes 
. . felawes of theues. CI440 Promp. Parv. 154/1 Felowys, 
y-knytte to-gedyr in wykydnesse, complices, c 1500 Nut- 
Brown Maid X34 It were a curssed dede ; To be felow with 
an out-la we. a 1533 Fbith Disput. Purgatorye D iij, The 
bodye was felowe & pertener with the soule in commyttynge 
the cryme. iS7^Tomson Calving's Serm. Tim. 91X/1 We 
thinke we are quit and innocent, if wee bee able to say, wee 
are not the first, and wee haue a great sort of fellowes. 
1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxi, Rothsay and his fellows . . 
were in the street in mask. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 

II. 116 His fellows rescued him and beat the hangman, 

f e. A partaker, sharer of. Obs. 

138a Wyclif Ecclus, vi, 10 A frend, felawe of the bord 
[1388 felowe of table], c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 89s Thisbe, 
1 wol be felawe & cause eek of thy deeth. £1400 ApoL 
Loll. 49 pis is. .to wylen to mak Goa felow of |>is violence. 
x^^ Primer Hen. VI 1 1 (1546) 68 Felow of Thy Fathers 
light. 1611 Shaks. Wini. T . iii. ii. 39 Behold me, A Fellow 
of the Royall Bed. X667 Milton P. L. x. 606 The fellows 
of his crime. 

2 . In. vaguer use : One that is associated with 
another in habitual or temporary companionship ; 
a companion, associate, comrade. Now rare exc. 
in pL, or with const, in. 

cxzoo Vices 4- Virtues (i888> 139 He 113 fram alle hise 
felaw3es. £1350 Will. Paleme 4888 Pemperour & he., 
felawes hade beene, 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V, 397 
Austyn com. .wip fourty felawes. c%44oPromp. Panf.x$4lc 
Felow yn walkynge by pe way, comes. 1526 Pilgr. Perf 
(W. de W. 1531) 163 b, Pryuate prayer that they saye by 
themselfe, or with a felowe, i6n Bible ybwsAi. 7 They 
said euery one to his fellow ; Come, and let vs cast lots, 
164X J. Jackson True Evang. T. 1. 32 Felicitas with her 
seven Sons, were, .fellowes in raartyrdome. 1653 H. Cogan 
tr. Pinto’s Trav. iv. 8 Brave men, their fellows in arms. 
1725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 64 They, being 
separated from their fellows, were obliged to fly. 1797 Lamb 
Lett. (t888) 1 . 75 A friend should never be reduced to beg an 
alms of his fellow. 1874 Morley Compromise {iBBsuxx The 
little circle of his fellows which constitutes the world of 
a man. " 

Proverb, £1590 Marlowe Faust, ii. Wks. (Rtldg.) 82/1 Ask 
my fellow if I be a thief. 1610 A. Cooke Pope Joan in 
! Harl. Misc. (Malh.) IV. 40. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. 1. sox. 
fb. Less frequently said of women. Cbs. 
c 1330 Florice <§• BL 509 (1857) Clarice . . said to Blaunche- 
flour Felawe knouestou thou ought this flour, c x34oCursor 
M. 8607 (Fairf.) To hir felaw ho putt pat barne pat hir-self 
had for-farne. 14.. Prose Legends in Anglia VIII. 194 
She wente wip confessours hir felowes, pat were wymen. 
1598 Yong Diana 301 The Nymphes our fellowes. x6rx 
Bible Judg. xi, 37 She said . . Let me alone two moneths, 
that I may goe vp and downe vpon the raountaines. . 1 , and 
my fellowes [1885 (Revised) companions]. 
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SJnie. (f X 330 Cast Zfiv/e s(>8 Wysdani k mot wortli an hawe 
But Pes therwyth be felawe. 1 1400 Destr. 'J'r&y 4842 Who 
m frend is & felow to J>at fowle vise, 1548 Haljl. Ckron. 8 
Good hope .. is the best feiowe and companion. 1577 B. 
Googe H&resh&ch's Hush. 1. ti586) 12 Order is a jolly felowe, 
f d. of animals. 0 ^’s. 

c 1:300 6'/. Brandmi 213 The fowel. .to Ws felawes wende. 
£ 1340 Gctmt. ^ Gr, Ktit. 1702 A kenet kryes jjerof, jje hunt 
on hym calles, His felawes fallen hym to. 1577 Googe 
Beresbaclds Eiisb. iv. (1586) 161 Those . . eate up either 
their owne Egges or their fellowes. 1692 R. L’*Estrange 
Babies cccxxx, A Certai ti Shepherd had One Fa vourite Dog. . 
and took more Care of him. .then of any of bis Fellows. 

e, of things. 

c 1420 Pallad, on Httsh. m. 553 In delues breef this Cannes 
eyon doo, And iche half a foote bis felawe Jroo. 1697 
Dbyden Virgil Postcript, If the last iEneid shine amongst 
its fellows. 1725 Pope Odyss. ni. 383 Five tall barks the 
winds and waters tost Far from their fellows. ^ 1873 Free- 
man Bonn, Cong, (1876) IV. xviiL 201 A height of less 
elevation than some of its fellows. 

3. a. Good ox jolly fellow : an agreeable or pleasant 
companion ; nsnally, one who is fond of feasting 
and good company, a convivialist ; ss ^ boon 
companion Itijbl a set of jolly or sociable com- 
panions. ^ To he playing the good felloun. to be 
enjoying oneself in gay company. 

nsos Pilate w in E, E, P. <1862) 312 For h’^t on was god 
andl>at oJ>er schrewe : gode fehi wes neuere hi nere. c 1386 
Chaucer ProL 39s He was a good felawe. <r3450 Merlin 
318 Thei wente to sitte doune alle v togeder as goode 
felowes and trewe. 1335 Coverdale Ecchts. xiii. 6 He shal 
be a good felowe with thee, 1:570 Buchanan Ane Adrno- 
mtionn. Wks. (iSgat 24 Ministens gettis all and leavis na 
thing to gude fallowis. 1640 Bastwick Lord Bps. vU. G b, 
They fill themselves with strong drinke, and are good 
Fellows. 1667 Diary 14 Oct., I suppose he is pla:^ng 
the good fellow in the town. 1813 L. Hunt in Examiner 
*5 Feb, 98/2 A Rate .. we should interpret by the phrase 
Jolly Fellow. 1870 Emerson Soc. ^ Solit. Wks, (Bohn) 
III. 2 Good fellows, foiid of dancing, port, and clubs. 1884 
W. C. Smith Kildrosian 62 Sick of clubs and jolly fellows. 

f b. Good fellow I a docile, manageable or tract- 
able person or thing. Obs. 

1576 Turberv. Venerie tox When., you perceyve she 
begmnes to bee muche better fellowe. . and that shee seemeth 
to beginne to be reclaymed. 1577 B. Googe HereshacUs 
Husb. I. 31 The Gate is not daungerous in the choyse of his 
grounde, but groweth lyke a good fellowe in euery place. 
Ibid. in. 128 Whiche wyll make him [a^steere] in three dayes, 
as good a fellowe as you woulde wishe him to be. 1639 
Lady Denton in Vemey Papers (1853) ^'74 I he childe was 
feloe good a nofe in my house. 

c. Fellow well-met : a boon companion. To be 
{liail) fellow well met : to be on terms of free and 
easy companionship %oith (a person). 

1581 Pettie Guazso’s Civ, Conv. iii. (15861 171 Being as 
you say halle fellow well met with his .servant. 1858 Gen. 
F. Thompson Audi Alt. I. xxxvi. 137 The High Church 
Tory, .offers, .to be fellow well met with any of them, 1885 
W. J. Fitzpatrick Life of T. iV. Burke I. 30S Ihe best 
felJow-well-met in the world. 

4 . The complementary individual of a pair ; the 
mate, 'marrow’, 

fa. Of a person : The consort, spouse, husband 
or wife. Also of animals. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9405 (Cott.) He wroght a felau of bis 
ban Till adam. c 14^ Toxvneley Myst. iSurtees) 6 Eve, my 
felow, Iww thynk the this? 1538 in Pitcairn Critn. Trials 
Scot. I, 251* His [the King’s] derre.st fallow the Quene, 
«x592 H. Smith Perm. (1631) j6 It is good for man to haue 
a fellow. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 224 When they be but 
heifers of one yeare. .they are let go to the fellow and breed. 
i6ro Shaks. Temp. irr. i. 84, I am your wife, if you will 
marrie me . . to be your fellow, You may deme me ; but ITl 
be your seruant. 

b. That which makes a pair with something 
else ; a counterpart, match. 

1599 Shaks. Hen, P", iv. viii. 42 Glue me thy Gloue 
Souldier ; Looke, heere is the fellow of it. 1623 Sir R. 
Boyle Diary (T886) II. 85, I gaue Sir W“* parsons Lady 
a fair bay coach gelding and am to send her a fellow to him, 
X71* Addison Sped. No. 86 i»6 In .. such Cases the Soul 
and the Body do not seem to bo Fellows, ' X719 De Foe 
Crusoe (1840) I. iii. 53 Two shoes that were not fellows. 
*856 KANE.^n:^. Expl. I. xxxi. 430 , 1 ran. .throwing off first 
one mitten and then its felloxv to avoid pursuit. 1874 Car- 
FENTER Ment. Phys. i. ii. § 68 While one leg was convulsed, 
its fellow remained quiet. 

c. That which matches or resembles another ; 
the like. 

x6os Shaks, M&cb. 11. iii. 68 Mach, *Twas a rough Night. 
Len. My young remembrance cannot paralell A fellow to it. 
x668 R. L’Estrange Vis, Quev. iigc^) 310 So terrible an 
Uproar, and Disorder in Hell, that, .the oldest Devil never 
knew the Fellow of it- X741 Richardson Pcunela (1824) 1 . 
xxix. 46 Four other shifts, one the fellow to that I have on. 
X87X Freeman Bonn, Cong. (1876) IV. xviii. 240 His march 
must. . have been the fellow of the great march which carried 
Harold from London to Stamfordbridge. 1884 J. Payne 
loot Nights IX. loi The watch, whose fashion also i.s of my 
own invention, nor is there the fellow of it in Bas.sora. 

d. quasi-ai^* An equivalent to ; a match with. 
1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. i. i, Had his estate beene 

fellow to his mind. ,? 1674 Lady Chaworth in Hist. MSS. 
Comm. i2th Rep. App. v. 27 A very old perspective almost 
fellow to that you have. X858 Bushnell Senn. Nem Life 
33 They, .have nothing fellow to God in their substance. 

5. One who shares with another in any attribute ; 
one belonging to the same class : 

a. in position or rank : An equal, peer. Now 
chiefly pi. 

c X230 H all Meid. 19 Engles hwas felahes ha beo^l. a X300 


Cursor M. 22778 (Cott.) J>ir men ' sal he Jmn his felaghes. 
<*1340 Hampolb Pj<ai7/(f3rxxi. 21 Proude men Jmt raises paim 
up singulerly& suffers na felaghis. How Wise Man 
taught Son x 32 in Hazl. E.P.P. I. igs Thy wyfe . , Thof sche 
be servant in degre, In som degre sche felaw ys. 1529 in 
Fiddes Wolsey li, (1726) 173 He us’d himself more like a 
Fellow to your Highness than like a subject. 1580 Godly 
Admonition in Liturg, Serv, (j. Eliz, (Parker Soc.) 573 
Servants are become, .fellows with masters. 1600 Fairfax 
tr. Tasso Godfrey of Bulloigne i. xii, His fellowes late, 
shall be his subjects now. xyxx-xSoo in Bailey. 

b. in ability, qualities or value : A- 'match 

X431B Sc. Ad 22 ya:s. /, I Mar. (Record ed. II. J5/1),, Of 
their rends, ilk punde sal be vtheris fallowe to the contribu- 
tion of he said Costes, c 1450 Holland Howlatgts So fair is 
my fetherem I haf nofalowe. xssi Robinson tr. More's Utgp. 

I. ( Arb. » 28 1 n reasonynge, and debatyng of matters . . he hadde 
few fellowes. 1583 Hollyband Campa di Fior 53 Varro . . 
amongest the learned maisters of this schoole hath no 
fellows. 1687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 L 73 
St. Longinus and St, Amphibalus. .have not their fellows in 
the almanack. 1738 Swift Directions to Senmnis^^ Feeling 
has no fellow. X7S1 Smollett Per. Pie. 11870) I, xii, 57 Mr. 
Jennings is gone, and Mr. Keypstick will never meet with 
his fellow. X892 Nation (N.Y.) 8 Dec. 435/1 The .strange 
poetic nature, .has had no fellow unless in Rembrandt. 

c. in kind : One’s fellow-man, ' neighbour ’ ; 
also of things : Another of the sort. 

X477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dktes ix Wyl noon of you do 
to your felowe otherwy.se than ye wolde be don to. x6sx 
Hobbes Leviath. n. xvii. 87 IiTational creatures . . as long 
as they be at ease . . are not offended with their fellowes. 
1764 Goldsm. Trav, 62 Some spot. .Where my worn soul. . 
May gather bliss to see my fellows blest. 1818 Byron 
Mazeppa iii. Danger levels man and brute, And all are 
fellows in their need. x868 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1877) 

II. viii. 24X There was no acknowledged legal right in 
churl, .to make open war upon his fellow. 

d. A contempora^. Chiefly pi. 

1874 Green Short Hist. vii. § 7. 425 Shakspere had now 
passed far beyond his fellows. 1886 Swinburne Middleton 
in xgth Cent. Jan. 138 Fellows and followers of Shakespeare. 

6 . One of a company or parly whose interests 
are common ; a member. 

C1386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 191 Men woln us foies calle, 
Bathe the wardeyn, and eek our felaws alle, c 1450 Merlin 
17X A felowe of the rounde table, c 1450 Robin Hoode <§• 
Monk Ixxx. in Child Ballads (1888) v. cxix. 100/2, * I make 
]je maister’, seid Robyn Hode . Nay . .lat me be a felow 
seid Litull John. X48X QKxxwMyrr. i. v. 22 He recorded 
their resons heeryng alle the felawys. 1547-64 Bauldwin 
Mor. Philos. (Palfr.t 120 One vicious fellow destroyeth a 
whole companie. 1592 West xst Pi. Symbol. § 27 B, The 
generall societie of goodes . , extendeth to all thinges of the 
partners or fellowes. X871 R. Ellis Caiulluslxii. 32 Sisters, 
Hesper a fellow of our bright company, 

7, In college and university use : 

a. orlg. The name (corresponding to the Latin 
sodus) given to the incorporated members of a 
college or collegiate foundation (whether in a 
University or otherwise : see College 4 ) ; one of 
the company or corporation who, with their head, 
constitute a ‘ college * ; e. g. ' the Provost and 
Fellows of Chelsea College, of Eton College, or 
King’s College, Cambridge the Warden and 
Fellows of All Souls, Oxford*. 

In colleges chiefly devoted to the purposes of study and 
education, the Fellows were, in early usage, often included 
under the term scholars i the latter term is, in later use, 
mostly restricted to junior members of the foundation, who 
are still under tuition, the term fellmu lieing applied to the 
Senior Scholars, who have graduated, or otherwi.se passed 
out of the stage of tutelage. In those colleges that have 
become educational institutions, undertaking the school or 
university teaching of youths not on the foundation, the 
Fellows consist of those graduate members who have been 
co-opted upon the foundation with emoluments from its 
corporate revenue, and who constitute with their Head 
(iisually elected by themselves from their own numbeG the 
governing body of the institution. Most colleges 01 this 
class have now also Honorary^ Fellmus^ who receive no 
emoluments, and have no share in the government. When 
a distinguished man vacates his fellowship, he is often 
elected an honorary fellow. 

«rx449 Pecock AV/r. in. xviii. 401 That the raalster and 
the felawi,s kepe the statutis of the collegis. 15x1-2 Ad 
3 Hen, VII L c- 22 § 5 Any . . persone being fellowe or scoler 
of any of the said Colleges. 1644 Hunton Vind. Treat. 
Monarchy v. 41 In the Colledges, the Fellowes have an 
effectual!, and more then morall limiting Power. 169X 
Wood Aih. Oxoti. I. 17 Thomas Lynacre .. was chosen 
Fellow of Allsouls ColL in 1484.^ a 1704 T, Brown Table 
Talk in Coll, of Poems 124 Nothing is so Imperious, as a 
Fellow of a Colledge upon bis own Dunghil. 1843 Cole-> 
RIDGE in ^tzxdty Arnold's Life <§• Corr.{xB44) I. i. 9 Twenty 
fellows and twenty scholars, with four exhibitioners, form the 
foundation [of Corpus], x^ Laurie Led. Rise Univ. xiE. 
247 It was thus a college composed solely of * Fellows \ 
b- On tbe analogy of the preceding -nse, the 
de^gnation 'Fellows* is now applied, in some 
universities, to the holders of certain stipendiary 
positions (called ' Fellowships *) tenable by elected 
graduates for a limited number of years, on con- 
dition of pursuing some specified branch of study. 

The Radcliffe and the Craven Travelling Fellowships are 
the only^ examples in the ancient English Universities. 
Fellowships in this sense have been founded in the Scottish 
Universities, in the University of Durham and the Victoria 
University ; and insomeuniveisitiesand colleges in theU.S. 

Histor. Reg. Univ. Oxf. xio Every Fellow is re- 
quired to spend at least eight months of each year of his 
tenure of the [Craven] Felio'wship abroad. Ibid. 112 The 
first two Fellows were elected (to RadcHffe’s Travelling 
Fellowships] in July 17x5. 185^3 Edin. Univ, Cal, 537 


Scholars, Bursars, or Fellows must apply to the Convener 
of the Science Degrees Committee. 

e. In some of the younger British universities 
and colleges, and in some of those in the U.S., the 
'Fellows’ are the members of the governing or 
administrative body ; in others the title is merely 
honorary, conferred as a special distinction on a 
limited number of graduates. Cf. sense 8 . 

X837 Charier Univ. Land.., The Chancellor, Vice-Chan- 
cellor, and Fellows, .siiali constitute the Senate of the said 
University. 

8 . The title given in various learned societies, 
either to all their members (as in the Royal Society, 
the Society of Antiquaries), or to a specially privi- 
leged class among them. 

In the case of the Royal Society, the official Latin equiva- 
lent is sodalis. 

1664 (title'., A List of the Fellows of the Royal Society. 
X709 Steele Tatler No. 15 r 2 A Fellow of the Royal 
Society, who had writ upon Cold Baths. 1801 Med, ymt, V. 
314 A Fellow, that is, any Member who resides within seven 
miles of London. 1886 Ad 49-50 Vid. c. 48 § 6 A fellow of 
a college of physicians. 

•f b. A bencher of an Inn of Court Obs, 

1536 Wriothesley Chron. (1875) I. 57 An atturney of the 
lawe and felowe of Graies Inne. 

f c. Fellow of the \ order of the') Knight 

of the Order of the Garter. Obs. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 46 The full noble knight, a felow of the 
Garter, ser Johan Chaundos. 1584 Powel Lloyd's Cambria 
397 Chosen to be Fellowe of the order of the Garter, 

9. A familiar synonym for : Man, male person. 

(Cf. Companion 5, and F. compagnon.) 

a, with qualifying adj., as good^ bad, brave^ 
clever^ foolish^ old^ young, etc., and in phrases like 
what a fellow, etc, (Cf. 3 , from which this use 
was app. a development). Poor fellow ; often used 
exclamatorily as an expression of pity. 

C1440 York Myst. xvii. 31, I hope I haue her felaws 
fonde. 1549 Latimer Plougkers (Arb.) 29 Moyses was a 
wonderful felowe, and dyd Ris dutie being a maried man. 
1570-6 Lambardb Peramb. Nati (1826) 280 This our good 
fellow was not so cunning ( belike^ as Dionysius was. 1577 
B. Googe HeresbacEs Husb. 11. 105 Vitruuius an excellent 
fellowe in building. *607 Shaks. Timon 1. i, 229 Thou hast 
fegin’d him a worthy Fellow. 1642 Rogers Naaman 108 
Precise preachers and zealous fellowes. 17x1 Steele 
N o. 48 F 4 , 1 am an old Fellow, and extremely troubled with 
the Clout. X749 Fielding Tom Jones xi. vii, You don’t 
know what a devil of a fellow be is. 1752 Hume Ess. 4 
Treat. 11777) II. 313 A good-natured, sensible fellow. x8xx 
Combe Devil upon Two Sticks (18x7) VI. 40 A most 

f leasant fellow of a clergyman. 1857 Mrs, Carlyle Lett, 
I, 330 He looked dreadfully weak still, poor fellow 1 

b. used in familiar address in phrases, my dear 
fellow, my good fellow {the: latter now implying a 
tone of remonstrance or censure), old fellow. 

X836 Marryat Midsh, EasyxTCx, I'll tell you how it Is, my 
dear fellow. 

c. In some dialects, and in imceremonions col- 
loquial speech {psp. among young men), used with- 
out adj. as the ordinary equivalent for ' man *, 
A fellow \ often-*' one*, 'anybody*, vaguely indi- 
cating the speaker himself. 

1861 Hughes Tom Broum at Oxf. ix. They don't deny 
themselves the plea.sure of looking at a fellow as if he 
were a Turk. 1865 H. Kingsley Hilfyars tjr A xii, The 
names of the fellows who got bailed up by young Hillyar. 

d. applied by schoolboys to themselves and 
each other. 

(Possibly orig. a use of sense 6 ; not now so apprehended.) 
<ri838 in Stanley Aniold 2 . 157 ‘ Jle calls us fellows’, was 
the astonished expression of the boys when, .they heard him 
speak of them by the familiar name in use among themselves. 
1844 J. T. Hewlett Parsons W. xv, One of our ‘old 
fellows as we used to call those who had left school. Mod, 
After morning school some of our fellows went for a spin, 

e. jocularly applied to an animal or a thing, 

1816 Scott A ntig. xxi, The red cock’s, .been roasting, miir 
fallow, in this dark hole. 1828 — F. M', Perth '11, This 
fellow (laying his hand on his purse) .. was semewhat lank 
and low in condition. 

10. fa. Used as the customary title of address 
to a servant or other person of humble station. Obs. 

In 14th c. it implied polite condescension, w * comrade 
'my friend ' (cf. mod.F. mon ami similarly used). In Shak- 
spere’s time this notion had disappeared, but the word wlien 
addressed 'to a servant does not' 'Seem to have, necessarily 
implied haughtine.ss^or contempt, though its application t® 
one not greatly inferior was a gross insult (cf. e). 

c 1350 PVill. Palerne 275 pemperour . . clepud to him Jwe 
couherde & curteysly seide ; now telle me, felawe . . sei pou 
euer pemperour ? c X477 Caxton fason 23 Vai.s.salc or felawe 
[orig. vassal] thou hast done me now tbe most grettest dis- 
honour. 15. . Ning 4 ‘ Hennit 32S in Hazl. E. P. P,l. 2$ 
Unto the knave seyd the frere Ffelow, go wy5tly here. x$88 
Shaks. L, L, X. iv. 103 Thou fellow, a word. Who gaue 
thee this Letter? 1594 — Rich. Ill, ni. ii. 108 Gramereie 
fellow : there, drinke that for me. " ■ 

f b. One of the common people. Ohs. 
c X430 Freemasonry 99 Of lord ny felow, whether he be, 
Of hem thou take no nianer of fe. 1483 Cax'ion G, de la 
'Tour L iv b, Of lordes and of felawes- 

c. contempimusly. A person of no esteem or 
worth. 

c X440 York Myst, xxiv. 3 pis felowe. .we with folye fande. 
*S35GovERDALE/l/zV<2y5:il 12 A fleshly felowe and a preacher 
of lyes. 157^ Sempill Ballates x. (1872) 54 This , . fallow 
of na kin . . Begonth to reule. 1594 Shaks. Rich. I/I, v, 
ill 325 A paltry Fellow, Long kept in Britaine at our 
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Mothers cost, A Milke-sop. c x66o South Semt. John yu. 
J7 Serra. 1715 1 . 229 Fellows that set up for Messias's. 1734 
Pope Mmt’ iv, 203 Worth makes the man, the want of 
it the fellow. *749 Fielding Tom Jones yivii, ii, You., 
have so disdainfully called him fellow. atj'jfS Lizie M on 
vii. in Child Ba^iads n. ,11 (1884) 448/2, I see by, thy ill 
colour Some fallow’s deed thou hast done. 1826 Disraeli 
PiV. Grejy v. xiii. This is some vile conspiracy of your own, 
fellow. 1837 Dickens Pickto, xv, *Sir’, said Mr. Tupman, 

* you're a fellow 1884 Pae Enstace 68 ‘ The fellow's drunk 
ejaculated Randolph. 

II. attrib. and Comh^ 

appositively (quasi-tzt^.’). Prefixed to sbs., 
forming an unlimited number of quasi-compounds 
(in whicli the use of the hyphen is optional). 
Equivalent to the earlier Even- Conih. 2, and to 
Co-, Joint a. 

No instances of this use are found in our material earlier 
than Tindale and Coverdale feloio-backeier is 

printed in Gower Con/. III. 292, but the best MSS. have 
jeion or felowt ; Palsgrave 1530 has felow jnan, woman, but 
here the second word is only added for distinction. Cf. 
quot. ^1400 in a. 

a. Denoting a person or thing that agrees with 
another in belonging to the designated class, as in 
fellow-angel, -apostle, -being, -bishop, -Christian, 
-fault, -man, -planet, -smner, -worm; P’eleow- 
CREATURE. 

1625 Quarles Ftm. Eleg. vii. It sigh’d. .To be. .enthron'd. 
Among his *feIlow Angells. 1647 Sanderson Sertn. II. 218 
He taught Judas to be so much wiser . . than his *fellow- 
apostles. x8io J . Conder Reverie in A ssodate Minstrels o* 
Can I trust a *fellow-being ? 18^ Burton Scot Ahr. I. iii. 
149 A fat philosopher . . totally innocent of the death of a 
fellow-being, [f i^oo Apol. LolL 59 Bernard sei^ to pope 
Eugeni, ]pi *felawis bischops lere j?ei at J)e to haue, etc.] 
Jewel Repl. Harding (1611) 176 The true Councels, 
which we haue receiued from our holy fellow-bishop Cyriilus 
of Alexandria. 164a Milton ApoLSmeci. Wks. (1847) 82/2 
To proclaim a croisade against his *fellow-christian. 1^3 
Landor Last Fruit 1 31 A fellow Christian . . enjoying a secret 
pleasure in saying unplea.sant things. 1600 Sh aks. A . V. L* 
III. ii, 373 Euerie one fault seeming monstrous til his*fellow- 
fault came to match it, 1756 Franklin Wks. 1887 

H. 460 These kindnesses from men I can only.. return on 
their '’^fellow-men. 1813 Byron Giaour 329 On desert 
sands 'twere joy to scan The rudest steps of fellow man. 
1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth 1 . 194 The earth with the rest of 
its ^fellow-planets. 173a Berkeley A Iciphr. vi. § 16 Man . . 
is himself a ^fellow-sinner with them, i860 Hook Lives 
A bps. (1869 “i II. ii. Ill We have to labour among our fellow- 
sinners, 1689 C. Mather Mem. Prov. 24^ The Devils are 
seldome able to hurt us. .without a Commis.sion from some 
of our *fellow-worms. 1719 Watts Hymns ii. xlvi, Worms 
were never rais'd so high Above their meanest fellow-worm. 

b. Denoting a person or (occasionally) a thing 
that is associated with another in companionship 
or co-operation in what the sb. implies, as fellow- 
boarder, -captive, -cause, -clerk, -communicant, 
-emigrant, -guest, -labourer, -lodger, -passenger, 
•prisoner, -student, -sufferer, -traveller, -worker, 
-workman. Also Fellow-soldier. 

1871 Motley Corr. (iSSg^ II. x. 325 He is a *fellow-boarder 
with your son. a 1569 Kingesmyll Con/. Satan (1578) 36 
Hee IS a *fellow-captive with Paul. 1749 Johnson Irene 

I. i, A galley lies Mann'd with the bravest of our fellow- 

captives. 1821 Byron Juan iv, Ixxx, He saw some fellow 
captives. 158X W. Clarke in Coffer, iv. (1584) Ff iv b, It 
should bee a ’^fellowe cause in our iustlfication with Christes 
nghteou.snes. 1886 T. Hopkins 'Twlxt Love ^ Duty xii, 
He did not grudge a holiday to his ^fellpw-clerks. 1670 
Devout Commun. ii688) 122 Interceding with him for., our 
*feilow-communicants. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. J. 534 
He, .found among his *feUow emigrants men ready to listen 
to his evil counsels, xsgi Percivall . 9 /, Diet., Comensal, 
a *felIow guest. 1709 Moralists 11. § 2.71, I., 

being so violently decry’d by my two Fellow Guests. 1625 
UssHER Answ. Jesuit 31 The word of God . , was both by 
themselves and others of their *feIlow-labaurers delivered 
by word of mouth, a 1704 T. Brown Quakers Serin. W'ks. 
1730 1 . 105 Our dear bi'other and fellow-labourer hath gone 
a little astray. 1832 Miss Mitfohd Village Set. y. (1863) 
318 Men . . persuading their fellow-labourers to join them 
at every farm they visited. 1678 Dryden Limberham 
II. Wks. (1883) VI. 49 This is Mr. Woodall, your new 
♦fellow-lodger. 1755 Smollett Quix. II. 193 His 

fellow-lodgers were pensons of rank. 1879 Howells Z. 
Aroostook I. vi, One never can know what one’s ♦fellovv- 
piRSsengers are going to be. t6ii Bible Rom. xyi. 7 Andro- 
nicus and lunia my kinsmen and my *fellow prisoners. 1725 
De Foe Fey', round JVorld {xSj^o) 6i He thought his two 
fellow-prisoners might be trusted. 1875 Tennyson Q. M ary 
i. iv, The two were fellow-prisoners .. in yon accursed 
Tower, x6o2 Shaks. //n:m. i. ii. 177, I pray thee, doe not 
mock me, *feIlowstudent. 17x2 Steele Sped. No. 526 'P3 
Fellow-templars, , fellow'-students. i860 Tyndall Glac. 1, 
XXV. x86 A former fellow student. 1687 Dryden Hind ^ P. 
I. 563 Her friend and ♦fellow-suff'rer m the plot. 1762-71 
H. Walpole Vertue's A need. Paint. (1786) ill, 182 He .., 
bequeathed most of what he had to his fellow-sufferers,- 
x 65 s SirT. Herbert Trav. 125 Elpenor hi.s*fenow-traveller 
being dead. 1711 Addison No. 58 i* 12 I he Impa- 

tience of my Friends and FelIovv-TravelIer.s. 1829 Lytton 
Devereux iv. viii, My veteran fellow-traveller took leave of 
me. 16x1 Bible Col. iv. ii These . . are my ^fellowwqrkers 
vnto the kingdome of God. x66o Jer. Taylor Worthy 
Commun. Introd. 7 Fellow- workers with God in the labora- 
tories of salvatioiL 153 S Coverdale Acts xix, 25 The 
♦feloweworkmen of the same occupacion. 1646 tl. Law- 
rence Comm. Angells 24 Amgells .. whom hee vouch.safeth 
to use as fellow-workemen with himselfe. 187s Jdwett Plato 
{ed, 2) 1 . 141 He and His fellow-workmen have taught them. 

c. (with sb. of relative sigDiificalion.) Denoting 
a person or thing that stands in the designated i‘e- 


lation to the same object as another, as in fellow- 
burgess, -burgher, -disciple, -mernber, -setvant, 
-townsman, -tribesman ; *h fellow-brother, a mem- 
ber of the same brotherhood ; fellow-eollegian, 
t -collegiate,, a member of the same college ; 
fellow-craftsman, one of the same craft ; fellow- 
snbject, a subject of the same sovereign. Also 

F ELLOW-CITIZIN, -COUNTRYMAN, -HEIR. 
a 1575 Abp. Parker Corr. 425 To. .give some testimony of 
my ♦fellow-brothers. X638 Sanderson Serm. II. ris We 
ought.. so to behave our selves in the house of God.. as 
becometh fellow-brethren. 1638 Drumm. of Hawth. Irene 
Wks. Ji7xi) 164 To ..wander amongst .. his slaughter’d 
acquaintances and ♦fellow-burgesses. 1835 W, Irving Tour 
Prairies xxxii. The atrocious murders of their ♦fellow- 
burghers. 1791 Boswell Johnson an. 1729, 1 do not find that 
he formed any close intimacies wdth his *feilow-collegians. 
1667-^ Butler Rem. 11759) H- 3^8 He. .talks of authors as 
familiarly as his *fellow-collegiates. 1836 H. Rogers J. 
Howe vi. (1863) 160 He had been an intimate friend and 
fellow-collegiate of Stowe’s. 1856 R. A Vaughan Mystics 
(i860) II. 6$ The . . youth shrank from the . . riotous com- 
panioiLship of his *fel low-craftsmen, 1611 Bible John xi. 16 
Then said Thomas, .vnto his ♦fellowe disciples. Let us also 
go. 1852 H. Rogers Eel. Faith (1853) 17 [HeJ has almost 
battered out the brains of a fellow disciple. 1640 Sander- 
son Serm. 148 Though they be our *fellow-members, yet 
have we little fellow-feeling of their griefs. 1863 A. B. 
Grosart Small Sins{y6.. 2) 48 A divided heart toward some 
fellow-member, 1534 Tindale O/. iv., 7 Tichicos..which 
is a .. ♦feloweser vaunt in the Lorde. 1591 Shaks. Two 
G ent. II. iv. X05. 1667 Milton P, L. vin. 225 Nor less think 
wee in Heav'n of thee on Earth Than of our fellow servant. 
1713 Steele Englishman No. i. 9 He treats us Senators 
like his Fellow-Servants. 1648 Symmons Vind, Chas. / 40 
HJs poor people, .are most merciiesiy butchered . . by their 
♦fellow-subjects, xyix Addison Sped. No. 125 f 8 We 
should not regard our Fellow-Subjects as Whigs or 
Tories, 1876 Bancroft Hist, U.S. III. xi. 451 That from 
Rhode Island . . claimed . . equal rights with their fellow- 
subjects in Great Britain. 1846 Landor I mag. Conv. I. 
237/1 Valour in a ♦fellow-townsman is the exciter of our 
praise. 1853 Hickik tr. Aristopk. (1872) II. 422 Call your 
♦fellow - tribesmen to your aid. 1867 O. W. Holmes 
Guardian Angel xiii. (x8gx) 158 His descriptions of the 
future which was in store for the great bulk of his. .♦fellow- 
worldsmen. 

d. Sometimes prefixed pleonastically to sbs. 
which themselves imply companionship or partici- 
pation. Now rare. 

155a Huloet, Fellow-companion, comes. 1603 Shaks. 
Mens, for M. iv. ii. 19, I would bee glad to receiue some 
instruction from my fellow partner. 1649 Drumm. of Hawth, 
Hist. Jas. Ill Wks. (X711) 47 He had only lor his fellow- 
companions astrologers and sooth-sayers. 1760 Sterne 
Serm. (1773) I. 127 She looked upon him as a fellow-partner. 
1858 Hawthorne Fr. <§• It. Jrnls. (1883) 63 Seeing in Eng- 
land more of my fellow-compatriots than ever before. 

12. rarely attrib. with, the sense: Equal, befitting 
an equal. 

1638 Ford Fancies iv. ii, The great duke . . would lift up 
my head to fellow-pomp amongst his nobles. 

13. Comb, with vbi. sbs., agent-nouns, and pples., 
imitating L. words with co{m-, con-. Only in a 
few words originating in ifi-iyth c., as t fellow- 
bordering ppl. a. (=L. confinis), conterminous, 
neighbouring; fellow-helper ( >« L. coadjutor),oTiQ 
who helps in the way of co-operation ; ffellow- 
inspired, endowed with a like gift of inspiration ; 
t fellow-knower (.=1.,. comeius sb.), one who is 
privy to (a secret); so ^fellow-kmnving a.; 
t fellow-yoked pple., mutually yoked. Also 
Fellow-feeling. 

a 1628 F, Grbvilvk Sidney (1652) 28 [This Emperor], .got 
credit with his ♦fellow-bordering Princes. 153S Coverdale 
I Esdras vii. i The other landlordes with their companyons 
. .were ♦felow helpers with the olde rulers of the lewes. 
161X Bible 2 Cor. viii. 23 He is my partner and fellow 
helper. 1683^ H. More Iltustr. 342 This Angel and John. . 
were ♦fellow-inspired Souls . . both endued with the Spirit of 
Prophecy. 1662 J. Chandler Van H elmonfs Oriat. 103 N ot 
that I am. .a *fellow-knower of, or a searcher into divine 
Counsel. Ibid. 88 The same Gwl might be a conscious or 
♦fellow-knowing revenger . . of our sin 1620 M iddleton & 
Rowley World Tost at Tennis 571 Wks. 1886 Vii. 177 I'll 
not be ♦fellow-yok’d with death. 

Bellow (fe'D‘0» Forms : 4 felagbe, south. 
vela^e, 4-6 felow, 5 felewe, 6 Sc. f allows 6- 
fellow. [f. prec. sb.] 

tl . trans. To conjoin, associate (a person or 
thing) in partnership or companionship with, to 
(another). Obs. 

a 1340 Ham role Psalter k. ii Wham swa felaghe 

wij? baini. 1340 Ayenb: 101 pou him uela^est mid J>e huanne 
pou zayst: *yef ous’and tie zayst nast ‘yef me'. 0x4x0 
Love Bonavent. Mirr. Ivi, (Gibbs MS.) x 10 Pie ioyneh and 
felewej? hyrn to hem homely. i4So-'i53o Myrr, our Ladye 
146 That, .they may. .deserue to be felowed to thy chosen. 
« 1577 Sir T. Smith Commio. Eng. xi, 1x589) 13 A man . . js 
. , desirous to fellow himselfe to another, and so to Jiue in 
couple. 1589 T. L. Advt. Q. Elis. (165X) 47 Who being fel- 
lowed in glory with the hignest. i$94 CarEw Tasso (i88x) 
96 Blush of scorne feilowd with that of shame. 

b. To put on d level with ; to make, or repre- 
sent as, an equal or match 
1430-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 251, 0 moder of lyfe^ whiche 
by thyne obedience ys mekely felowed vnto vs. 1500-20 
Dunbar Thistle Rose xx, Lat no nettill vyle. .Hir fallow 
to the gudly flour-de-lyce, X648 Bp. Hall Seted Thoufftts 
§ TOO Who . . called every wolf his brother , . fellowing him- 
self with every thing -that had life. 1884 W- H, Ward in 


Century Mag. XXVII. 820 It is this quality, .which fellows 
him.. with Milton. 

1 2. a. To be a fellow to ; to accompany, be as- 
sociated with. b. To be a partner or sharer in. 

1434 Misyn Mending 0/ Life 119 So hat it be not greuus 
to an [vnjprofetabyll seruand to felo his lorde. X593 Q. Eliz. 
Boethius (i Easing thy Labor with felowing of thi paine. 
1611 Shaks. Wint. T. i. ii. 142 Affection .. With what’s 
vnreall thou coactiue art. And fellow’st noihing. 1614 Syl- 
X'ester Little Bartas 454 All Delights of Earth have ever 
been Fellow'd or follow’d by .some tragick Teen. 1639 
Fuller Holy Wnr i, (1647) 8 The conquer’d fellow for the 
most part the religion of the conquerors. , 

3. To produce a fellow to ; to equal, match. 

1656 Heylin Surv. France 74 It will be a palace, .not fol- 
lowed in Europe. 1716 Cibber Love^ makes Mein in. iii, It's 
impossible to fellow it, but in Paris. 1862 Lady Morgan 
Mem. II. 469, I have at this moment, perfuming my rooms, 
twelve Hyacinths.. fellow me that in your garden 1 

tb. To arrange in pairs; to pair. Obs. 

1634 Isee Fellowed ppl. «.]. 1751 R. Paltock P. Wilkins 
xlvi. (1883) 137/2, I here found, .so many shoes, as when 
I had fellowed them, served me as long as I stayed. 

4. nonce-zise. To address as ‘ fellow’. 

X752 Fielding .ri/w/fos vni. vi, ‘ Don’t fellow me 

Hence TFeTlowed ppl. a., joined together in 

pairs. 

1654 Whitlock Zooiomia 115 He can teach - . whether the 
Kidneyes be fellowed or single, and how many Hearts 
most Men have. 1698 T. Molyneux in Phil, ’d rans.X.'K, 
zxS Naturally fellow'd in Pairs. 1773 in Ash. 
t PeTlowable, Obs. rare~K In^feleabl©, 
[f. Fellow v. or ^^. + -able.] Agreeable as a 
fellow or companion *, sociable. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 154/1 Feleable, socialis. 

I"e:llow-ci*tizen, [B'ellow sb. ii c.] A 
citizen of the same city or jjolity as another, 

1578 Ckr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1851) 448 The angels, 
and holy souls of men, are most blessed fellow-citizens, 
x6ii Bible Eph. ii. 19 Yee are., fellow citizens with the 
Saints. dti7o4 T. Brown Pleas. Epist. Wks. 1730 I. 109 
This may serve, fellow-citizens, to give you some idea of the 
man. 1732 Hume Ess./ Treat, (y-dji)}-- 34S A single man 
can scarcely be industrious, where all his fellow-citizens are 
idle. 1873 H. Spencer Sttid. Sociol. vi. 387 He is partially 
coerced into . . co-operation with his fellow citizens. 

Hence Pe^llow-ci tizensMp. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 323 The city of Neuchatel 
has also a strict alliance of fellowcitizenship with Berne. 
1858 J. Martineau Stiff . Ckr. 3x1 The ‘ Fraternity*. . aims 
to neutralize by fellow-citizenship the diversities, .of nature, 

Fe:lIow-co*mmoiier. [In senses i and 3, see 
Fellow.?^, ii b ; in sense 2, see Fellow sb. 7 a.] 
fl. A joint-partaker of anything along with 
others ; esp. one who eats at the same table or 
shares in a common meal : see Commoner sh. 5, 6. 

1591 Florio Sec. Fruites 87 We haue been . , fellowe 
commoners at the vniuersitie. 1607 Topsell Four/. Beasts 
Pref., They wei’e ordained . . to be Fellow-conimoners with, 
Man. 1642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof. ZZ iv. xvii. 328 Their 
Generali was Fellow- commoner with them. 

2. A privileged class of undergraduates in certain 
colleges of 05brd and Cambridge, and at Trinity 
College, Dublin. See Cobimoner 6, 

So called from having the privilege of dining at the 
Fellows’ table, being thus ‘commoners with, the Fellows’* 
At Oxford the existence of a higher grade of undergraduates 
(in some colleges called ‘fellow-commoners’, in the majority 
‘ gentlemen commoners’) is still recognized by the University 
Statutes, but the only house that has fellow-commoners on 
its books is Worcester College. At Cambridge, there were 
formerly fellow-commoners at mo.st colleges, but the status 
is now nearly obsolete, 

1637 Evelyn 10 May, The Fellow Cora’uners in 

Balliol were no more exempt from Exercise than the meanest 
scholars there. 1664 Pepys Diary (1879) III. 48 Sir John 
Skeffington, whom 1 knew at Magdalen College, a fellow- 
commoner. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 33 F 9 Did not fall 
asleep till ten, a young fellow-commoner being very noisy 
over my head. x8ii Byron Th. Present State Greece Wks. 
(1846) 766/2 He is. .better educated than a fellow-commoner 
of most colleges.^ 1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs xiii, The lads 
with gold and silver lace are sons of rich gentlemen, and 
called Fellow Commoners : they are privilciged to feed better 
than the pensioners, and to have wine with their victuals, 
Oublin Dniv. Cal. 15 Fellow-Commoners . . have the 
privilege of dining at the Fellows' Table. 

b. Lamb. Uztiv. slang. (See quots.) ? ; 

1783 Grose Did. Vulg. Tongue, UCAow comnioner, an 
empty bottle, so called at the Univensity at Cambridge, 
where fellow commoners are not in general considered as 
over full of learning, Genii. Mag. Dec. 1084/2 Abottle 

decanted was . . denominated a fellow commoner. 

3. pae who has a right of common writh others. 

1690 Locke Gov. ii. v. §32 He cannot inclose, without the 

Consent of all his Fellow-Commoners, ail Mankind, 

Pe-ilow-coxi’ntryinan. [Fellow jA ii c,] 
One belonging to the same country with another ; 
a compatriot, 

13S3 Stocker Hist. Civ. IVarres Loto C. I. ixi They .. 
keepe their faith . . with their fellow countrie men, 1639 
I Fuller Holy War iv. xvi. 196 The . . corpses of their 
I fellow-countreymen. 1793 W. Roberts Looker-on (1794) HI. 
202 A fellow-countryman from Scotland. 18x2 Byron Ch. 
Har. 11. Ixvi, When, .fellow-countrymen (would] have stood 
aloof. 1877 Black Greed Fast. iii. (X878) 22 The cry of owe 
fellow-countrymen in prison. - 

PeTlow-crea'ture. [Fellow sb. ii a, c.] 
A production of the same Creator ; now applied 
only to human beings and (less frequently) animals, 
ax64.B Ld. Herbert Z^' (1886) 57 All herbs, and plants, 
being our fellow-creatures. 1682 Otway Venice Preserved 
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s. i, A . .vHlam : To set tlie sufTerlngs of my fellow-creatures, 
And own myself a man. 2729 Butler SerfM, Wks. 3874 
IL 51 A good man is friendly to his fellow-creatures, and a 
lover of mankind. 2809-20 Coleridge^ Friend (1865) 61 
Virtue would not be virtue, could it be given by one fellow- 
creature to another. 2878 Browning La Saisiaz 48 Yon 
worm, man’s fellow-creature. 

t^Q'llower, Cbs, [f. Fellow + 

-ER ^ .] That which accompanies, 

iS^zCohumam Cawatyor Pro/, iv. (1653) 21 The Gentle- 
man calls it and its fellowers liensms, 

tFe'Howess. Obs. [f. Fellow + -ess.] 
A female ‘ fellow ^ Cf. Fellow 9, 10. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) III. xix. 117 Who can 
have patience with such fellows and fellowesses? 1796 
Mad. D’Arblav Cn!ii«z 7 /rt V. ix. iv, Your bachelor uncles, 
and maiden aunts, are the most tantalizing fellows and 
fellowesses in the creation. 

+ I®eTl0W“feeT, v. Obs. [Back-formation 
from Fellow-peelino.] 

X. intr. To share the feelings of others; to feel 
in common, sympathize with. 

261a T, 'TkYhO'R Camm. Titus ii. 8 They partake and 
fellow- feele in the afflictions of the Gospel. 2642 W. Hooke 
New Eng. Teares s it is the part of one member to fellow- 
feel e with another. 

2, irans. To share the feeling of ; to sympathize 
with (another’s siiifering'l. rai^e^ there are several 
examples in the author quoted. 

2643 Rogers Naaman 329 Not to leave them to them- 
selve.s, but to fellow-feele their affliction. 

Hence FeJllow-fee’ler, a sympathizer ; Pe-Tlow- 
feeTingf tz., sympathetic. 

2622 Beaum. & Fl. Kt, Burn, Pestle in. v, Am I not your 
fellow-feeler. . in all our miseries ? 1622 S. Ward Life Faith 
(2627) 84 A . . fellow-feeling elder brother. 2677 Gilpin 
Daeimnol. (1867) 223 1 'o bear one another’s burden-s . . shews 
us to be fellow-feeling members of the same body. 2708 
Brit. Apollo No. 87. 1/2 A fellow-feeling Tenderness. 

Peillow-fee'liiiig, vhl. sh. [See Fellow 5-^. i 3 ; 
a rendering of L. cotnpassio^ Gr. ovuirhOeLa Sym- 
pathy.] 

1 . Participation in the feelings of others; sympathy. 

1623 R. C, Table A Iph. (ed. 3). Compassion, pittie, fellow- 

feeling. 2623 Rowlandson GoeBs Bless. 62 Men of other 
callings should have a fellow-feeling of those miseries. 
2600 Earl Melfort in Ellid Grig. Lett. Ser. ii. No. 384 
Iv. 2§o There is not such a thing as fellow-feeling (the pres- 
hytenan word), a 2716 Blackall Wks. <2723) X. 70 Mercy, 
properly speaking, is an Affection of the Mind, .’tis a fellow- 
feeling of another’s Sufferings. 2818 H azutt Eng. Poets n. 
P870) 52 Inanimate objects . . have a fellow-feeling in the 
interest of the stoij. 2857 W. Collins Dead Secret n. i. 
(2862) 37, 1 have a fellow-feeling for others who are like me. 

2 . Sense of community of interest. 

2722 Arbuthnot John Bull i. x, Even your milk woman 
ana your nurserymaid have a fellow-feeling, 2753 Johnson, 
F^//<Kt*^<f//«^, cornbination, joint interest ; commonly in an 
ill sense. [This is no longer correct.] 1809 Byron Bards 
^ Rev. xiv, A fellow-feeling makes us wond’rous kind. 

!Pe-'llow-Jiei*r. A partner in an inheritance; 
a joint heir. 

2585 Abp. S ANDYS Serm. (2842) 204 We are made . . fellow- 
heirs with Christ of God's kingdom. 2611 Bible Eph. lii. 6 
The Gentiles should be fellowheires. 2675 Brooks Gold. 
Key Wks. 2867 V. 551 Suffering saint.s and you are fellow- 
heirs. 1869 W. P. Mackav Grose 4* Truth (1875/ d8 Chris- 
tians are fellow-heirs with Christ. 

Hence Pe^llow-heiTsliip. 

186^ Gf'ULBURN Purs, Holiness i. 5 The truth of the 
Gentiles’ fellow-heirship. 

I'ellowless (fedMes), a. [f. Fellow + 
-LESS.] Without a fellow. 

1 . t Without a companion ; alone, solitary 
Of one of a pair : Without the fellow. 

a 2420 Hoccleve Princ. 1 say; yf thow go 

felaweles, Alle solitarie. 1887 Sat. Rev. 5 Feb, 196 A 
fellowless glove. 

2. poet. Without a peer or equal ; matchless. 

2580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 417 The fellowle-sse Philoclea. 

2598 Chapman iliad n, 434 Hypothebs, whose well-built 
walls are rare and fellowless. ci 6 it Ibid. xii. 208 Both 
these Were be-st of all men but himself, but he was fellow- 
leas. 1853 W. Lancaster Prseierita 43 Thinking on . . the 
archer hand Once fellow less in Hellas. 

t re'llowlike, and adv. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
-LIKE.] A. (kIJ. like a fellow, 

a. Like a companion or mate ; on a level ; on 
the same footing; similar. Const. wzVA 

2526 Pilgr. Per/. {W. de W. 2531) 63b, To,, make hym 
equall or felowe lyke, with kynges. 25^ Bp. W. Barlow 
Three Serm. i. 16 These two are such felowlike companions. 

b. Companionable, sociable ; sympathetic. 

2580 Hollyband 7 'reas. F'r. Tong, A fellowelike man. 

a 1603 T. Cartwright Confut. Rhem. N. T. (1628) 79 Hee 
ioyned himselfe . . in fellowship and fellowlike communion 
with him. <21633 Lennard tr. Charron’s IVisd. 1. xxxii. 
We sigh . . and with a fellow-like feeling pity their miseries. 

B. adv. a. Like one’s fellows, on the same foot- 
ing or level ; in like manner, similarly. 

CX530 Ld. Berners Arih. Lyt. Bryt, fx8i4l 113 He was 
named felawlyke to Bucyfal. <22569 Kinges-myll Conjl, 
Satan (1578) 36 Hee is a felowe captive with Paul, and 
shall be felowelike ransomed with Paul. 

b. Like a fellow, companion, or equal ; sociably. 

2580 Sidney /4rc<2<//<2 (1622)399 He. .fellow-like let hi.s do- 
minion slide. 2609 Bible (Douay' Ecchis. xiii. 14 Stay not 
to speake felowlike with him. a 1628 F. Greville Sidney 
(2652) 24 He so fellow-like encompassed with them. 2678 
in Littleton Lat. Did. 


e. ? Like a * fellow ’ or person of little worth. 

163a Sanderson Serm. (1637) 61 1 Servants. . that will work 
hard . . so long as their master’.s eye is upon them, but when 
hi.s back is turned can be content to goe on fayre and softly 
and fellow-like. 

f Fe'llowly, a. & adv. Obs, [f, as prec. -h -ly.] 

A. adj. Like or pertaining to a fellow. 

1. Pertaining to or befitting comrades or friendly 
associates ; social. 

a 2225 Ancr. R. 276 Prudes salue is edmodnesse : ondes 
salue, feolauliche luue. 2^35 Misvn Fire ofLoz>e 11. iv. 77 
pat of felaly song of charite my substans I my5t ransake. 
2450-2530 Myrr. our Ladye 329 Vertues & bly.ssed sera- 
phyn synge togither with felowly ioy. 2578 Banister 
Hist. Man Pref. 5 To. .the Maister, Wardens, .and fellowly 
Fraternitie of Chirurgians. 

2, Companionable, sociable, sympathetic. 

a 2440 Found. St. Bartholomew's 3 Thiswyse to kyng and 
grete men . . famylier and felowly he was. c 2500 Vug. 
Chiidr. Bk. 94 in Babees Bk. 22 Ete & drinke, & be/eleyly. 
*573 G. Harvey Letter.hh. (Camden) 4 After dinner . . 
I continuid as long as ani, and was as fellowli as the best. 
1620 Shaks. Temp, v. i. 64 Mine eyes ev’n sociable to the 
shew of thine Fall fellowly drops. 1688 Bunyan /erm. 
Sinn. Saved (1886) 212 Why not fellowly with our carnal 
neighbours ? 2887 Kentish Gloss. , Fellowly, familiar, free. 

B. adv. In a manner like a fellow or equal ; on 
equal terms; sociably; hence, familiarly. 

a 2225 Ancr, R. 38 Delen in his pinen veolauliche on 
eorSe, 243s Misyn Fire of Love 92 To-gidyr beand & 
acordand be kyndely stirryng felaly }ja ar glad. 2582 
Bentley Mon. Matrones iii. 305 Then seeing more felowlie 
the glorie of the Lord, we shall be transformed into the 
same image, a 2632 Donne Serm. ix. 92 To behave them- 
selves fellowly and frowardly towards Great Persons. 

t BeTlowred, Obs. Forms: ^felan-, feolan-, 
south, velau-, veolatired(d)en, 3-4 fslau-, 
felared(e, 4 velajrede, 4-5 felawrede, 

-dyn, 5 felow(e)red(d')e. [f. Fellow + OE, 
-rxden condition : see -red.] 

1. The condition or state of being fellows or 
companions; companionship, company, fellowship, 
society. To bear (a per soil) fellowred: to bear 
him company. 

arzz^ Atur. R. 206 Uorto beren him ueolauredden [r'.r. 
feorreden]. c 2250 Old Kent. Serm. in O. E. Misc (1872) 31 
Se [lepre] Best pe felarede of oJ>er men, 1340 Ayetib. 26 
Prede brek uerst uela^rede and ordre. 

b. Forfellowred: for comradeship’s sake. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 20380 (Cott.) Qui wepes tu sua . . For 
felaured now sai pou me. 2340 Ayenb. 38 pe pyeues be 
uelajrede byep po pet partep of pe j>yef pe oper uor uelasrede 
oper by yefpe oper be begginge. 

2. Intercourse, esp. spiritual; Communion 2 b. 

a tyyci Cursor M. 27975 (Cott.) porn pis gilt es pat felau- 
reden spilt pat tuix crist and vs suld l>e. 2340 Ayenb. 14 ‘ pe 
mennesse of hal3en ’ pet is to zigge pe ueTa^rede of alle pe 
hal5en. <2x400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. (1867) 3 
That es comonynge and felawrede of all cristene. 

3. Sexual intercourse. 

CX250 Old Kent. Serm. in O. E, Misc. (2872) 32 Wyman 
deseiurd fram mannes felarede. 23. . MS. Hart. 2701. 21 
(Halliw.) But thou dedyst no foly dede, That ys fleshly 
felaurede. 2340 Ayenb. 9 pou ne sselt najt wylni uelasrede 
ulessUch wyp opre manne wyf. 

4. A company of fellows or comrades. 

c 2326 Coer de L. 3237 Blythe was the Crystene felawrede. 
Off Kyng Richard. 2340 Ayetib. 16 He vil uram heuenc 
and becom dyeuel, and be and al his uelajrede. c 2430 
Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 3586 He had a grete felowrede. c 1430 
Hymns Virg. (2867) 222 Seynt peter, noper his felow-redde, 
Dar nott .speke a word. 

BellowsMp (fe ltR»Jlp\ sh. [f. Fellow sb, + 
-SHIP.] Primarily, the condition or quality of 
being a Fellow, in various senses. 

1. t a. Partnership ; membership of a society. 
Also, in political sense, alliance. Obs. 

1382 Wycltf I Macc. viil 27 He .sente hem to Rome, for 
to ordeyne with hem frendship and felawship. 2592 West 
istPt. Symbol. § a6 C, There may be partnership or fellow- 
ship amongst the persons contracting. 2602 Shak.s. Hawn. 
111. ii. 289 Would not this Sir. .get me a Fellowship in a crie 
of Players. 2623 Bingham Xenophon 87 They would enter 
into fellowship of warre with the Grecians. 

b. Participation, sharing vm an action, condition, 
etc.); * something in common*, community of 
interest, sentiment, nature, etc, 
a 1240 Ureisun in Cott. Horn. 185 Ich nahhe no mong, ne 
felawscipe, ne priuete, wip pe world. 2382 Wyclip 2 Cor. 
vi. 14 What felowschip of list to derkenessis ? 2535 Cover- 
dale Acts i. 17 He . . had opteyned the felashippe of this 
mynistracion. i6yi Milton P. R. i. 402, 1 feel by proof 
That fellowship in pain divides not smart. 27x4 Swift 
Epist. Corr. Wks. 1842 II. 529 , 1 congratulate with England 
for joining with us here in the fellowship of slavery. 2869 
W. P. Mackay Grace ^ 'Truth (2875) 244 Christians can 
have fellowship with Christ , .as the rejected of earth. 

2. Companionship, company, society ; an instance 
of this. hX^Q, to bear {a persons fellowship', to 
have, hold, fall in, felloT-oship with {a person), 

ezzoo Vices ^ Virtues (18S8) 42 ©as sewer^ede gastefs] 
felauscipe fram eCu]w5 driuen. a 2225 A ncr. R . 260 Vor hi 
fleth sein Johan pe feoiauschipe of fule men, a 2300 Cursor 
M. 12568 l^Cott.) All bat felascip him bar. a 2340 Hampole 
Psalter I dwelled lange in synn &in felaghschip of ill 
men. 2393 LtNcu P. PI. C. iv, 155 For hue ys fayne of py 
felaushep. 2449 ? M. Paston in Poston Lett, I. 83 Purry 
felle in felaschepe with Willyum Hasard at Queries, c 2450 
Merlin 2x8 The feliship of so worthi men is not to be 
refused. 2484 Caxton Msop 1. vi. The poure ought not 
to hold felauship with the myghty. 2535 Coveroale Wisd. 


viii. 16 Hir felashipe hath no tediousnesse. 2607 Shaks. 
Cor. V. iii. 275 He . . kneeles, and holds vp hand.s for fellow- 
ship. 2690 Locke Hum. Und. iii. i. § i A necessity to have 
fellowship with those of his own kind. 2824 Cary Dante's 
Parad. viii. 121 Were it worse for man, If he lived not in 
fellowship on earth? 2855 Macaulay /YA ri Eng. III. 404 
The least respectable members of that party renounced 
fellowship with him, 

transf. 1578 Banister Hist. Man v. 70 The fift veyne, 
being not depriued of the felowshyp of an Anerie. 

t b. collect. Habitual companions; *= Company 
4 b. Obs. 

24. . 'Tnndalds Vis. 183 This his thi felyschyp thou caytyff 
That thou chase to the in thi lyffe, 2548 Forrest Pleas, 
Poesy e 90 They shull pluck too their societee, Feloshippe 
that neuer will after goode bee. 

f 3 . Communication, dealing, intercourse. Obs, 
2555 Watreman Fardle Facions 11. ix, 202 As he iudgeth 
theim..by his eye.. without further trade or feloweshippe 
betwixte theim. 2623 Shaks. VIII, m. i. 221, I am 
old my Lord% And all the Fellowship 1 hold now with him 
Is onely my Obedience, 

b. Mutual intercourse, esp. spiritual; intimate 
personal converse ; = Communion 2 a, b, c. 

ax%oo Cursor M. 20401 (Cott.) pir hundreth scepe., Bl- 
takens felascip, i-wis.s, Of halms hei in heuen bliss. cigSo 
WvcLiF Sel, Wks. III. 422 [pci] were translate to felow- 
schippe and dwellyng wi}> Gods, a 2400 Cov. Mysi. (1841) 
xdl’han Cryst them ovyrtok. .And walkyd in felachep fforth 
with hem too, 2535 Stewart Cron. . 7 cot. 1 1 , 144 But fallow- 
schip of ony bot thaine sell. 1622 Bible TransL Pref. 3 The 
end and reward of the studie [of Scripture being] fellowship 
with the Saints. 1746-7 Hervev Medit. (1818) 12 Who 
admits us to a fellowship with himself. 2872 Macdufh 
Mem. Pafmos ii, 23 Since John had last held visible fellow- 
ship with his Redeemer. 

fe. .Sexual intercourse. More fully Jleshty 
fellowship, Obs. 

23. . E. E. A Hit. P. B- 272 pe fende . . fallen in fela5scbyp 
with hem on folken wyse. c 2400 Maundev. (Roxb ) xvii. 77 
When |>ai will hafe felischepe of men. c 2450 Merlin 7 We 
be made . . to haue counfcrt and ioye of mannes felisliep. 
2450 2530 Myrr. our Ladye 292 He fledde the flesshely 
felyshyp of hys wyfe. 

4 . ~ Communion 3. To give the right hand of 
felloivship (after Gal. ii. 9) : to acknowledge a 
person as entitled to communion ; also transf. 

In several Protestant denominations, a literal giving ‘ the 
right hand of fellowship ' by some representative p»jrson is 
part of the ceremony of admitting a person to church- 
membership, and of the ordination or induction of a 
minister. 

238a Wyclif Gal. ii. 9 James and Cephas . . and John .. 
5auen to me and Barnaba.s the ri^t hondis of felowschip. 
1539 Cranmer ibid. , Ryght hande.s of that felou.schippe. 2622 
B BLE ibid., Right hande.s of fellowshii>. a 2640 Winthrop 
New Eng. {1853) I. 215 The elder desired of the churches 
that., they would give them the right band of fellowship, 
2661 Bramhall Just Vind. i. 3 I'hey haue .separated them- 
selues..from the fellowship of their own Sisters. 2809-20 
Coleridge Friend (1865)57, I will honour and hold iorth 
the right hand of fellowship to every individual who, etc. 
1875 JowEiT Plato ted. 2) 111 . 64 He shall receive the right 
hand of fellowship. 

6. The spirit of comradeship ; friendline-ss. Good 
fellowship (paras\nihetically) ; the temper and 
disposition of a * good fellow *. So, bad fellowship. 
i* Offellozvship : out of friendly feeling. 

c 2370 Chaucer Troylus n. 257 He . ,wher hym lyst, best 
felawship can To such a.s hym thxnkith able to thrive. 146a 
Fusion Lett. Na 445 IL 95 Hertely thankyng you. -of the 
felyshipp that my cosyn your sonne shewid unto me. 2463 
Bury Ipylls t Camden 1 36 My beedys of jeet. .for remember- 
aunce of old good felasbipp. 2570 North Denis Mor. 
Philos. H. (1888) 217 First of fellowship heare me but foure 
wordes. 1604 Jas, I Coimierbl. {Axhl) iix It is become 
a point of good fellowship, 2670 Maynwarinc Vita Cana 
vi. 67 Drink for necessity, not for bad fellow.ship. 1828 
Rosalind Helen 122 The birds .. with fearless 
fellowship round him wheel. 2837 W. Irving Capt. 
Bonneville II. 86 The rival companies .. pro.secuted their 
journey in great good fellowship. 2863 Geo. Eliot 
( i88o» I. 2 There must still be fellowship, .for him 
among the inheritors of hi.s birthplace. 

eollect. good fellows’. 

2647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. vii. (1703) II. 225 Wilmot 
was. .much belov’d by all the good fellowship of the Army. 

6. A body of fellows or equals; a company* 
Now {archl). 

c 2290 S. Eng. Leg, I. 27/23 A fe1au5schipe of quoynte 
Men. a 1300 Cursor M. 24240 (Cott.) J esus, .was cummen 
. , Wit his felauscip he kda, c 13^0 If W/. Paleme 23x7 
But feikli hi.s felachipe fork wik mm he hadde. <ri386 
Chaucer Prol. ^o., I was of hirTelawschipe anon. C2400. 
Maundev. {Roxb. I ix. 34 losue and Cakph and kaire fely- 
schepe come first. 2472 Sir J. Paston in Lett. No, 675 
III. 25 Sir Thomas Fultforthe is goon owt off Sceyntewarye 
and a gret ffelaschyp flettchyd hym. 2535 Coverdale Isa.. 
xUv. 20 Beholde all the felashippe of them must be brought 
to confucion, 1549 Bk. Com. Prayer, Te Deum, The goodly 
felowship [L. nufuerns'] of the Prophetes, 1640 Yorke 
Union Hon. 27 With hi.s sonne the young Prince of Wales, 
and a very noble fellowship. 2742 Bailey, Fellowship, a 
Company. 2879 Butcher & Lang Odyssey xtio He went 
on hi-s way and with him two and twenty of my fellowship, 
transf. 2827 Scott Jrnl. {i8ot) I. 383, I am sorry when 
I think of the goodly fellowship of vessels which are now 
scattered on the ocean. 

tb. A body of armed men. Obs. 
c 1380 Sir Femmh. 5323 A. .takek til hym scheld & sperrO 
..Oper fekmchip ne takek he non. 2467 M arc. Paston in 
Lett. No. 576 IL 308 He . . sendyth dayly aspks to under- 
stand what fek.sshep kepe the place, c 2500 Three Kingf 
Sons 97 Therfore toke he his feliship, &. .went to releef his 
first company. 
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f e. The crew of a vessel. Obs. 

1466 Mann. <$• Honsek. Exf. 160 My lorde. .5afe. .to the 
feLschepe of the Kervel. 15x3 Douglas Mneis i, vi. 158 
Xhi schippLs and fallowschip on the samyn wise. 

d. In the Eucharistic service, the words cu77i 
077 tni militia cselestis exefxtfus have from an early 
date been rendered ‘ with all the holy fellowship of 
heaven ’ ; possibly with some allusion to 6 b. 

X389 in Eti^. Gilds * 1870) 116 In hon'^ of ihesu crist. .and al 
the holy felichipe of heuen. c 1^50 Biddmg Prayer iii. in 
Lay Folks Mass Bk. 71 All j?e feir falychyp pat is in heuen. 
1583 STANYHURST/J<?«m HI. (Arb.) 90 Al the heunly feloship 
from the earth such a monster abandon. 

fe. An ordinary meal or entertainment for a 
company or household. Obs, 

1494 Honseh, 07‘d. 12 1 As for the Shrove Thursday at night 
there longeth none estate to be kepte, but onely a lellow- 
sl^pe. 

7 ; A guild, corporation, company. Now 
Fellowship of Porters : see 1 1 b. 

*3x5 Sir R. Jernegan in Strype Eccl. Me77i. I. App. vii.i3The 
same passport may be sent, .to the Master of the fellowship. 
XS23 Act 14-15 Hm. K///, c. 2 All wardens and maisters 
of felowshyppes of all and euerysuch handle craftes. 1560 
Grant of City of Loud, i Feb. in Entick Londo7t (1766) IV. 
228 Being freemen of this city in the fellowship of the 
stationers. 162a Misselden B'ree Trade (ed. 2) 74 That . . 
fellowship of the Merchants Adventurers of England. 1692 
Loud. Gaz. No. Mr. Thomas Johnson Clerk to the 

Fellowship of Carmen. 1740 in Hanway Trav. 11762) I. i, 
ix. 43 Any subject . . hath a right to be made free of the 
said fellowship. X819 E. Mackenzie ///sA Netvcasile (1827) 
706 noie^ Waits, or Miusicians, were an ancient fellowship. 

transf a x6z6 Bp. Andrewes Ser7ft. (1661) 700 A fellow- 
ship or Society, which is called the fellowship or corporation 
of the Gospell. 

t b. collect. The members of a corporation or 
guild. Obs. 

£:x44o Gesta Rom. xi. 35 (Add. MS.) His felishipp put out 
his eyen. XS13 Act 5 Hen, F/II, c. 6 The Wardens and 
felisshippe of the crafte . . of Surgeons enfiaunchesid in tlie 
Citie of London. 1571 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxfo7'd 
335 The Master Wardens., and Fellow-shlp of the sayde 
occupation. 1649 Laivf7tlnesse Presettt Govt. 9 The Mayor 
of London and his Fellowship received him. 

e. In wider sense; An association or union of 
any kind ; also a brotherhood, fraternity. 

*541 Barnes Wks. (1573^ 24^1 Wee beleeue .. that holy 
church is a communion or felowshyp of holy men. 1683 in 
Faitkfut Contendings K^^ZS) It was desired that every 
one of the fellowships that .sends Commissioners, .would be 
conscientious in choosing of them. 1775 Johnson West, 
/stands Wks. X. 424 Land is .sometimes leased to a small 
fellowship. 1847 Mrs. A. Kerr Hist. Servia x. 191 The 
peaceful fellowsiiips in villages . . had also the right. x86i 
Mill Utilit. v. 90 A person's fitnes.s to exi.st as one of the 
fellowship of human beings. 1883 O. B. Frothingham in 
Schaff Encycl. Relig, ICnowl. 2381 The public, .gave to the 
little fellowship the name of the ‘Transcendental Club'. 
X889 Lux Mundi iv. (1890) 178 Building up a new cosmo- 
politan fellowship. 

8. The position or dignity, or the emoluments, of a 
’‘fellow’ in a college, university, learned society, etc. 

1536 Act zj Hen. F///, c. 42 § i in Oxf. ff Cafttb. Eficxtni. 
13 The said . . Chauntries, free Chapelle Felowshippes, 
Scolershippes. X63X T. Powell Tom All Trades 148 In 
some CoUedges the Fellowship follows the Scbollership. 
4; 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reh. x. (,1704) III. 56 They placed 
..such other of the same leven in the Fellowships. x8o8 
Med. y7'nl. XIX. 271 He had it in contemplation, .to offer 
himself a candidate for a fellowship in the London College 
of Physicians. 1868 JM.Pattison Acadetn. Orp iv. 57 The 
proposal to commute fellowships into scholarships. 

f b. collect. The body of ‘fellows’ in a college 
or university ; the society constituted by the 
* fellows Obs. 

1480 Bury IVills (iSso) 58 The seid maist% presedent, or 
reuler, and phelaschep of the seid collage. 1567 in Gutch 
Coil. Ctir. 1 1 . 278 The said Richard Barber., shall call the 
whole fellowship then present within the College together. 
X710 Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) HI. 53 Any one 
that ever entered that Fellowship.^ 1796 Morse Amer. 
Geo^. 1 . 437 Adjudging and conferring degrees, which ex- 
clusively belongs to the fellowship as a learned faculty. 

9 . Arith, The process by which a partner’s share 
of gain or loss is determined in proportion to his 
share of the capital. 

1561 Recorde Cr. ArtesYl^ Thus you are . . sufficiently 
instructed in the rule of felowship. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. 
I. xii. (ed. 7) 36 This is to be wrought according to the Rule 
of fellowship- x66x Hodder Aritkmetick 148 The Rule of 
Fellowship without time. X695 Aungham Geoi7t. Epit. 66 
This Theo. helps to demonstrate the Rule of Fellowship. 
*80$ Hutton Math. 1 . 120 Fellowship is either 

Single or Double. 1859 Barn. Smrn Aritk. ^ Algebra 
(ed. 6) 508 Fellowship or Partnership. 

10 . //. FellowshipPporters. (Seeiib.) 

1865 Dickens Mut . i. vi, The Fellowships don’t want 
you at all. 

11 . atirib. and Comb.,, (sense 7) as fellowships 
merchant \ (sense 8) as fellowsHpsexamination^ 
Aionour; also, fellowship-meetmg, an associa- 
tion formed for the purpose of religious converse. 

1866 M RS. Gaskell Wives ^ Dau. 1 . 307 , 1 shall be goingup 
for my ^fellowship examination. 1893 PailyNews 7 July 11/3 
The only American woman, holding the ^fellowship honour 
of the Royal Geographical Society. 1679 J. Finlay in 
CloiM of WitTt esses ixZxo)x%sA bear my testimony to the 
^fellowship meetings of the Lord's people. x8o6 Forsyth 
Beauties Scot, III. 176 All the fellowship-meetings of the 
parish of CJambuslang assembled. 1483 Act x Hen. F 7 /, c. 
3 § I No proteccion be. .allowed in the Courte before the,, 
*FeUshipp merchaunte.s of the Staple at Calais. 


b. PellowsMp porter, a member of the ‘ fellow- 
ship ’ of the Porters of Billingsgate, a guild having 
certain monopolies in the City of London ; see quots. 
There was also a Guild of Fellowship Porters in Edinburgh, 
who joined the Trone-men in 1694 (Walford Hist. Gilds 87). 

1620 Draft Act Co7nmon Coimcil 5 Oct. in Acts Rep. 
Com. Cotmcil (Guildhall Lib.) No. 4 That the Company and 
fellowship of Porters of Billing.sgate. .shall, .continue to be 
from henceforth one Company or Brotherhood. 1681 
Delaune State of London 341 The Porters of London are 
of two sorts. I. Ticket Porters . . 2. Fellowship Porters. 
To these belong the. .landing, housing, carrying or recarry- 
ing all measurable Goods, as Corn, Salt, Coals, &c. 1834 
Rep. Pari. Co7nm. Corporation of Loitdon 23 The Fellow- 
ship of Porters, which exists a.s a sepa-ate body, created by 
an Act of Common Council. No person can be admitted as 
a Fellow of this body who is not free cf the City of London. 
X890 Daily News 18 July 7/2 The complainant is a fellow- 
ship porter. 

Fellowship (fe-bnjip), v. [f. prec. sb.] 
tl. trans. lo unite in fellowship; to connect 
or ar7S0ciate (a person or thing) with or to another ; 
rejl. to enter into companionship. Obs. ^ \ 

<rx374 Chaucer Boeth. n. vi. 53 Contrarious Hnges ne j 
ben not wont to ben yfelawshiped togidre.s. 1382 Wyclif 
Gen. xxvi. 7 She was to hym felowshipte thurj mariage. 
CX440 Secrees 182 Twoo men hat felawschipped hem to 
gedreinaway. 149X Caxton (W. de W. 1495) 

i. xllx. 98 a/t They can not be compatyble ne felyshypped 
wyth the other. 156X T. Hoby tr. Castiglione' s Courtyer 
Yyivb, To felowship him self, .with men of the best sort, 
t 2 . To accompany. 

c X374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. iii. 121 Crete peyne felawshipej> 
and Iblweh hem. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 405/1, I shal yet 
feUwship the unto the gate. 

8. To admit to fellowship, enter into fellowship 
with. Now only in religious use. 

c 1^0 Gesta Rom. xxxiv, 135 (Harl. MS.) Then pes .seynge 
hirsistris alle in acorde..she tumid ayene..then pes was 
felashipid among hem. ax86o Eclectic Rezr. (Worcester), 
Whom he had openly fellowshipped. 1882 A. Mahan 
Auiobiog. xi. 242 A charity which fellowshipped anything. 

4 . intr. To join in fellowship ; to associate with. 
Now only in religious use, and chiefly U.S. 

c 14x0 Love Boxiaveni. Mirr. Ivi. (Gibbs MS.) Cure lorde 
Jesu came, .and felischippede with hem. 1472 in Surtees 
Misc. (1890) 26 Derrick his lepere, & his not abyll to felychep 
emange the pepell. X56X T. Hoby Cas iglmte's Courtyer 
A iij b, Like maye fellowship, .with hi.s like. X883-4 J. G. 
Butler Bible-Wo7‘k II. 109 He [Peter] fellowshipped freely 
with Gentile believers. x885 Ckr. Life x May, He never 
fellowshipped with any of our churches. 

Hence Pe'UowsMppingr vbl. sb.., the action of 
forming a fellowship ; in quot. concr. as the alleged 
proper term for a company of yeomen. 
i486 Bk.St. Albans F vj a, A ffelishlppyng of yomen. 
Fe-’Uow-SoTdier, One who fights under the 
same standard as another ; a companion-in-arms. 

*326-34 Tindale Phil. ii. 25 Epaphroditus . . my. .felowe 
soudier. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, iv. vii. 70 Come, fellow 
Souldior, make thou proclamation. 1777 W. Robertson 
Hist. AiTter. (1783) II. 244 To avoid the imputation of 
cowardice from their fellow-soldiers. 1882 J. Taylor Sc. 
Cove7ianters x6x He met with his former fellow-soldier, 

tPe’lly, Obs. [f. Fell «. + -LY 1 .] = Fell. 

140X Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 17 The felliest fotke that ever 
Antichrist found. 1749 Exilds Lament, in Jacobite Songs 
^ Ballads (1887) 263 Driven by fortune’s felly spite. 

Felly (fe*li), adv. Forms : 3 fellik, 4 fellely, 
4-5 f8llicli(e, (4 fell liche, fellyche), 4-6 felli(e, 
(6 felly©), 4- felly. Cotripar. 4f©llaker. [f. Fell 
a. +■ -ly 2.] In a fell manner. 

1 . Fiercely, cruelly, hamhly ; with deadly ma- 
lignity or destructive effect. 

a X300 Cursor M. 4143 (Cott.) Ful fellikhaia-gain answard, 
‘Quar-for suld we of oght be ferd?' <ti34o Hampole 
Psalter Ixxvii. 53 Temptacioun hat felly smytes )?c hertes 
of foies. X340 Ayenh. 174 pe more he him smit h® more 
fellaker : huanne he him yzr,)? onlosti and sleauuol. c 1440 
Gaw. ^ Gol. 576 The feght sa felly thai fang, 1481 Caxton 
Reynard (Arb.) 89 The kyng hier saith so felly, that my 
fadre nor I dyde hym neuer good. 1555 Watreman 
Fardle Facions ii. viii. 179 The more thei haue, the fellier 
gnaweth their longing. *366 Drajjit Horace^ Sat. n. iii, 
With feuer quartayne, felly toste. 1647 H. More Song of 
Soul i. 11. xxvii, The hearts do ne're agree But felly one an- 
other do upbray. *748 Thomson Cast. Indol. ir. xliii, He sat 
him felly down and gnaw'd his bitter nail. 1802 G. Colman 
Br. Grins, Knt. 4* triar i. Uii, In the Field, where late he 
fought so felly. x8tx .Scott Do7t Roderick li, Never hath 
the harp of minstrel rung <.)f faith so felly proved, so firmly 
true I x866 Reade Gr^ih Gaunt xxv. He tore the purse 
out of Leonard's hand : then seized him felly by the throat. 

b. t Bitterly, keenly; terribly {pbsi ) ; hence 
dial, exceedingly, 

1375 Barbour Bruce x. 470 He wes "Woundit so felly in 
the face, That he wes dredand of his lif. Ibid. xvi. 217 
Thai war so felly fleyit thar That [etc.], a 14^30 Alex., 
ander 3647 Cure mody kyng of Messedone. .Seis l>aim faile 
so ethfully and felly was greued, 1383 Stanyhurst 
n. (Arb.) 58 They clymb, in lefthand, with shields, tools 
fellye rebating. *807 J. Stagg PoefTts 37 They ran .« Till 
a’ war felly spent, 

+ 2 . Craftily, cunningly, artfully. 

138a WvcLtF josh. ix. 4 Thei that dwelten in Gabaon . . 
fellich thenkynge, token to hem meetis [etc. J *387Trevisa 
Pligden (Rolls) II, 3x7 perfore he byJ>ou5t hym felliche and 
gilefulliche to here a doun pe children of Israel, 

Beryn 3x1 With half a sclepy eye pourid fellich vndir hir 
hood. *43o-xS3o A/ym ourLadye 44 The more efrectuall . . 
that prayer is . . the more felly . . lahoureth the malycyous 
enemy to lette it* 


Felly ffe'li), dial, [variant of Fallow 

X788W. Marshall Vorksh. Gloss., felly, to break up a 
fallow. 1876 Whitby Gloss,, Felly, to break up the fallow 
ground, to plough up the stubble before sowing the crop. 
Felly, alternative form of Felloe. 

11 Felo-de-se (fedi? df sf*) PL felones-, felos- 
de-se, [ Anglo- Lat. feld F elon, de se of himself.] 

1 . One who ‘deliberately puts an end to his own 
existence, or commits any unlawful malicious act, 
the consequence of which is his own death ’ (Black- 
stone). 

letzSjO Bracton nt. ii. xxxi, Eodem modo quo quis felo- 
niam facere pos.sit interficiendo alium, ita feloniam facere 
po.ssit interficiendo seipsum, quae quidem felonia dicilur 
fieri de seipso.] x6^x G. W. tt. Cowe/s Imt. 124 He that 
murders himself, is by us tearmed Felo de se* 1689 
Hickekingill Modest Iftq. iv. 30 How desperately they 
stabb themselves, and are Fdones de se. 18^4 ByroN in 
Moore (1875) 42X I’hat ‘ felo de se ' who . . Walk’d out 
of his depth and was lost in a calm sea. 1874 G. W. Dasent 
Half a Life I, 85 Dick . , pronounced him , .to be, in fact, 
felo de se. 

1678 Lively Orac. iii. 40 Making their Natures a kind of 
felo de se to prompt the destroying itself. 1704 E. Ward 
Dissenting Hypocrite 34 'i’hat Church is Moderate and 
Easy T’ excess, which would be Felo de se. 1749 Fielding 
Tom Jones viii. xiv, That Protestants . . should be . . such 
Felosde se, I cannot believe it. 1767 Blackstone 
II, 31 This modus is felo de se and destroys itself. 1840 
De Quincey Style 'SRV s,. 1S62 X. 164 A man who [etc.] .. 
would be a madman and a felo-de-se, as respected his reliance 
upon that doctrine. 

atirib. 1826 Edin. Rev. XL'Y, 171 This felo de se system, 

e. In etymological nonce-use (see quot.) 

1670 Clarendon Ess. Tracts ^17271 198 He is literally 
felo de se, who deprives and robs himself of that which no 
body but himself can rob him of. 

2 . A case to which the verdict ‘felo de se’ is 
appropriate ; self-murder, suicide. 

1771 E. Long Tfdal of Dog * Porter* in Hone Every-day 
Bk, II. 205 Your worships should incline to deem it z.felo 
de se. 1840 Hood Up the Rhine 202 Werther, who brought 
felo-de-se into vogue. 1883 S. C. Hall Retrospect I. 45 
The * crowner's quest ' had pronounced the wretched 
creature guilty of felo-de-se. 

Felon (feri^n), a. and sbl^ Forms ; a, 3-5 
felourL(e, -uii(e, 4-6 felowii(e, Sc. feUouii(e, 
5 felone, (feleyn), 6-8 fellon(©, 3-- felon. 

(in adj. only) 4-5 felo(u'ns; cf. feltinsfy sv, 
Felonlt. [a. OF. felon adj. and sb. = Pr. felon, 
felhon., felU7i adj., ^^.fello7t, Icfellone adj. and sb. 

vulgar L. ^fellon-ein. From its foimation, the 
word must have been originally a sb.,7^/ (:-fpllo)f 
whence Fell a.y being the sub), case, and felon 
(i^felld'n-) the obj. case; but so far as documentary 
evidence goes, both forms were indiscriminately 
used in OF. as adj., and the recorded subst. use of 
the latter is derivative. The curious Eng. form 
felowts adj. may perh. be due (like fiers Lierce) 
to the “J of the nom. case in OF. (in this instance 
a product of analogy). 

The ultimate etymology is uncertain. Of the many con- 
jectures proposed the most probable is xhzx fell&ne-m 
a derivative of 'L.fell-,/el gall, the original sense being ‘ one 
W’ho, or something which, is full of bitterness ’ (or * venom *, 
the two notions, as many linguistic facts show, being closely 
associated in the popular mind). In support of this view it 
may be pointed out that the sb. has had the senses of ‘ an 
envenomed sore' and * cholera ’ (see Felon sb.'^) J moreover, 
this etymology accounts perfectly for the strangely divergent 
senses which the adj. has in the Rom. langs. : ‘ wicked', 
‘ angry ', * brave ‘ melancholy, sad ’ Q.t.fellone'), ‘ intensely 
painful Of the other suggestions that have been made the 
most plausible is perhaps that of Prof. R. Atkinson of Dublin, 
that fello was originally a term of obscene abuse, f. \,.felldre 
as used in a peculiar sense by Martial and Catullus. Some 
scholars think that fello is from OHG. ^Jill°^ unrecorded 
derivative aifllen to scourge ^cf. med.L.7?//’<3 rascal) ; others 
have sought to connect it with the obscure second element in 
the OE. words ivselfel (from carnage; occurring only 
cnee, as an epithet of the raven) and mlfsele, eaifelo (usually 
supposed to be from eal all ; only twice, as an efjithet of 
dttor poison). The mod.Da./&/ horrible, disgusting, has 
also been compared ; the MDu.j^f is adopted from Fr. The 
Celtic words often cited are out of the question ; the OF. 
word cannot have come from Wales or Ireland, and Gaulish 
; appears not to have possessed the sound f ; the Welsh j/'and 
the Irish /do not correspond etymologically.] 

A. adj. 

j 1 , Of persons and animals, their actions, feelings, 
etc.; Cruel, fierce, terrible; wicked, base. Now 
poet. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1160 (Cott.) Quen felauscipe . . Mought 
te drau fra felon dede. Ibid. 5896 (Cott.) It become a 
worme felon. 1375 Barbour Bruce i. 47 Enwy, that is sa 
feloune. <rx489 Caxton Blanchardyn liii. 205 So bigan 
they to smyte amonge their felon enmyes. 1313 Douglas 
AEneis xiii. i. 95 Hys felloun fa is kylht thus. 1349 Compl. 
Scot. Prol. X4 Fechtand be fellone forse. ? a 
Freiris of Bemoik 553 in Dtmbar's Poems (1^3) 303 
With that Symoiie a felloun flap lait fle. 1373 J- Still 
Gamm. Gurton i. iii. in Hazl. Dodsley IH, 179 Perchance 
some felon spirit may haunt our house indeed, *687 
’Dvxtmx Hind < 5 * P. m. X170 Courtesies . . No gratitude in 
felon minds beget. 1725 Pope Odyss. iv, 712 ’Yain shews 
of love to veil his felon hate. *735 Thomson Liberty^ vr. 
1189 The felon undermining Hand Of dark Corruption. 
18x3 Byron (Pfiawwr 677 The steel Which taught the felon 
heart to feel. 1855 Singleton Virgil 1. 33 Both gods and 
stars the mother felon calls^ 
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0 . e Ctersay M. 9973 (Trin.) Marymayden . . stondef? 
for shelde & tm-ge ajeines alle oure felouns foo. c 1440 V&rk 
Mysi, xi. 39 Tho felons folke [Jewes] Sir, first was fonn In 
Jcyng Pharo 3onre fadyr dayse. a 1450 Knt. de la Tottr 14 
Curtesye. .aught to refraine felons prpude herte of man and 
woman. 

b. transf. Of things and places : Savage, wild ; 
(of weapons) murderous. 

£■1320 Sir Tristr. 1446 Wih a spere feloun He smot him in 
side, c 1450 Merlin 269 It seined by her armes that thei 
were came from felon place, 1513 Douglas^ j^mie iv. x. 19 
And felloun stormis of ire gan hir to schaik. xs66 Drant 
Horace' Sat. vii. D vj b, The fellone tongue of Rupilie. 1637 
Milton Lycidas He asked, .the felon winds, What hard 
mishap had doomed this gentle swain ? 1781 Cowper Tru th 
445 Often unbelief. . Flies to the tempting pool, or felon Icnife. 
c 1800 K, White (1837} 204 To snatch the victim from 
thy felon wave. 18x4 Scott Massacre Glencoe 26 The hand 
that mingled in the meal, At midnight drew the felon steel, 
f C. Angry, sullen. 

*374 Chaucer Troylus v. 109 With felon lliL/elloue’\ 
look and face dispitouse. 1567 Drant Horace' £pist. 11. 63 
Dike a woolfe. . Incensd, with fellon fasting face, 
f 2 . Brave, courageous, sturdy. Ohs. 

1375 Barbour Bruce viii. 454 He wes bath 3oung, stout, 
ahd felloun. 1596 Dalrymple tr, Hisl, Scot, ii. 

<1887) 13 1 Fergus . , is namet first King of Scottis . . for his 
felloune fortitude. 

fS. ''Terribly^ great, 'tremendous', huge, .5V, Ohs. 
e 14S0 Henryson Mor, Fah. 74 The man . . was in an felloun 
fray. 15x3 Douglas HSneis v. iii. 30 The busteus barge, 
yclepit Chimera Gyas with felloun fard furth brocht alswa. 
1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I, p. xxxvxi. With ane 
fellon stoure. c 1570 Sat. Poems Refortn. xx. 25 In felloun 
feir at me thay speir. ^1605 Polwart Flytingio. Mont.- 

f omerie 208 Fore store of lambes and lang-tailde wedders. . 
n fellon tiockes. 

; f 4 . With sense derived from tbe sb. : Feloniously 
acquired, stolen. Ohs. rare~ \ 

163* Fuller Pavid's Haimus Simte xix. (D.), Whose 
greedy pawes with fellon goods were found. 

B. 

1 , A vile or wicked person, a villain, wretcb, 
monster. Sometimes applied to the Devil or an 
evil spirit. 06 s. 

/1 1300 Cttrsar M. 114S1 (Gfitt.) Herodes, fals feloune. 
Ibid. 12982 (GStt.) * Ne sei.s hu noght % .said felune. 1340 
Ayenb* 29 pe uour werreres ]Kt Fe feloun. he);H. a 14^ 
Ocimian 943 He . . bad hym fynd a champioun To feyght 
with that foule feloun, 1485 Canton Chas. Gt. 100 The 
frenssh, men, ben moche felons. 1594 Carew TVxw (1881) 
27 This fellon then his made rage tempereth. 1697 Drvden 
yirg. Mneid vi. 804 He, the King of Heav'n. .Down to the 
deep Abys.s the flaming Felon strook. 1814 Scott Zef. of 
hies HI. xxiv. Yet .sunk the felon’s moody ire Before Lord 
Konald’s glance of fire. 

1 2 . In good sense : A brave man, a warrior. 
Ohs. rare. 

,a x4cx>-^5o Alexander 819* Fers felons with hym fangcz & 
florens enowe. 

' 3 . Law. One who has committed felony. 

X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9668 A1 Fat Fe hath, F« 
hinges it is. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xi. 240 pauh F® fader 
he a frankelayne and for a felon be hanged, c 14.60 Play 
Sacram. 505 Hold prestly [?} on thys feleyn & faste bynd 
him to a poste. *467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 389 Mansleers, 
ffelons, Outlawes. *526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531 1 301 
They dyd leade the bounden as they do theues or felons. 
*575 Nottingham Rec. IV. 158 Ralfe the felon that brake 
Maister Askewe house. 1592 Shaks. Ro7n. 4* Jul. v, iii. 69, 
I do . . apprehend thee for a Fellon here. 1^3 Col. Rec. 
Penney Iv. I. 72 It was proposed that no fellons be brought 
into this Contrey. 1728 Pope Dune, i, 281 With less 
reading than makes felons scape. 1796 Burke Regie. 
Peace Wks. 1842 H. 318 A gang of felons and murderer-s. 
J8t8 Cruise Digestif. 2) III- 267 Pursued with hue and 
cry as a felon. 1878 Emerson Mise. Papers^ Fori. Repjtbiic 
Wks, (Bohn) HI, 398 The felon is the logical extreme of the 
epicure and coxcomb. 

iransf. 1735 Somerville Chase iii. 168 Each sounding 
Horn proclaims the Felon [a Fox] dead. 1768-74 Tucker 
Li. Nat. (1852) L 26 All this we ascribe to Roger, for we 
say he brought down the felon [a hawk]. 

fb. FeJon-de-se., felon of oneself \ « Felo-de-se. 
Bp. Hall Set. Thoughts § 34 Nothing is more 
odiou-s amongst men than for a man to be a felon of himself 
*655 Fuller Ch. Hist. v. i. § 3 A stake is. .the monument 
generally erected for Felons de Se. 3:678 Marvell Growth 
Popery Wks. 1875 IV. 322 If a House [of I^arliament] shall 
once be felon of itself and stop its own breath. 

t 4 . = Felony i, 2. Obs. 

CX325 Cursor M. 22861 (Edtn.) puni fs^Ir feloun and F^^w 
sine, c 1340 Ibid. 13244 tFairf,} To lewes fulle of feloun 
til ham he made his sannoun. 

6. attrib. and Comb.y as felonLuskranger ^ felon- 
worshipper ; felon-setter {Anglo-Irish^j a thief- 
taker. Also felon-setting vbl. sb.j in quoL 
attrih. 

1859 Cornwallis New World I. 99 A country infested 
with ■‘‘■felon bushrangers of the most desperate character. 
3864 People (Dublin) Feb., The Irish people believe that 
Mr. Sullivan has more than once acted the part of a *felon- 
setter. ^ 18^ PaU Mall G. 20 Sept. 4/3 The *felon-setting 
policy in which they have been engaged for a long time past. 
3857 Sat RezK III. 272/r There appear to be three great 
classes of *felon-worshippers. 

Felon (feVa), sbj^ Also fellon. [Perh. a. 
OF, "^felon ; a i6th c. qnot. in Godef. s.v. has felons 
app. corresponding to ulceribus in the L. original ; 
but the translation is loose, and the word may 
mean 'cholera', as in Cotgr. j cf quot. iriii6 
below. The sense is consistent with derivation 
from gall ; see prec.] . 


1 . A small abscess or boil, an inflamed sore. 

[?<r3ix6 Radulpkus Ep. ad Elye-nses in Acta SS. V. (1867) 

468 Morbus, quena vulgo fellonemnuncupant, felle .suo viroso 
me miserum graviter occupavic. (The disease, described in 
absurdly bombastic terms, seems to have been a scrofulous 
swelling of the neck.)] 3340 Hampole Pr. Consc.^ 2995 
Kylles and felouns and apostyras. 14.. Lat. Eng. Foe. in 
Wr.-WGlcker 564 Aretroj:, the felon. 34.. Piet. Voc. ibid. 
791 HecAntraXy a felun, bleyn. c 144^ Promp. Pare. 154/2 
Felone, score, antraex. 1547 Bookdis Bre%>. Health xXiv. 
15 b, In Englyshe it is named a Felon, and is lyke a Car- 
bocle, 3689 Moyle Sea Chyrurg. ii, xxv. 80 To ripen these 
Boyles and Felons apply this Cataplasme. 3740 Berkeley 
Let. Wk.s. 1873 IV. 263 What you call a felon is called in 
the books a phlegmon. 3826 J. Williams Last Legacy ii 
F elons . . or any such tumor on the hands or feet or elsewhere. 
x88o A, inflammation. 

b. esp. A whitlow under or near the nail of a 
finger or toe, 

1578 Lvte Dodoens vi. Ixix. 747 The felons or noughtie 
sores which ri.se about the toppes of toes and fingers. 1667 
Sir W. Willoughby in Lauderdale Papers (3885) II. xx. 28, 

I am trubled - . w'*» an effeminate desease called a ffellon on 
my fore finger. 1746 Howell in Phil. Trans, XLIV, 228 
The Fellon, or worst- kind of Whitflow. 1874 Hardy 
Madding Crowd xxxii. He's had tliat felon upon his finger. 

2 . With reference to animals : a. in prec. sense, 
b. (see quot 1855}. 

C1450 Bk. Hawkyng in Rel. Ant. I. 301 A wykked felone 
is swolle of such maner coverte that no man may it hele, 
that the hawke schal not dye. 1595 Markham Bk. St. 
Albans r. 23 If your hawke haue a felon swolne on her. 
3748 tr. V’egeiiud Distefnp. Horses 62 He will have Fellons 
or small Biles in his Back. 1842 C. W, John.son Farmer's 
Encyct, Felon . . In farriery, a term for a sort of inflamma- 
tion in animals, similar to that of whitlow in the human 
subject. 385s Robinson Whitby Gloss.., Fellon, the soreness 
of a cow’s .skin from cold or checked perspiration. 

3 . attrib. In various names of plants, herbs, etc., 
as Pelon-berry (see quot. 1715); Pelon-grass 
{d) Jmperatoria Ostnithium (? miscalled ' angelica ’ 
in quot 1824) ; (p) Ilelleborus niger\ f) Geranium 
Ro 6 ertianum\ Pelon-Berb (see quot 1878); Pelon- 
■weed, Seneeio Jacobsea\ Felon-wood, {a'\Solanu?n 
Dulcamara', pyimperaiorla Ostruthiiim 1, Felon- 
wort (see quot 1878). 

a 3715 Buddle in Britten & Holland Plani-n., *Fellon- 

berry, Bryo^iia dioica. 3824-80 Jamieson, *F'eliin-grass, 
the plant called Angelica. 3878 Britten & Holland 
Plant-n.., Fellott Grass. Jbid.y*F’ellon-herb, {x) Artemisia 
Tmlgaris . . (2* Hieracium PiloseUa. 3579 Langham Card. 
Health (1633) 577 It healeth felons .. It is called *felIon- 
weede, 1878 Britten & Holland Plant^n., Felhtuweed. 
3861 Miss Pratt Flcrtoer.Pl. IV. 70 (Woody Nightshade 
or Bittersweet) . . The plant k in some places called *Felon- 
wood. 3878 Britten & Holland Plantn , Fellon-wood. 
1706 Phillips ted. Kersey), * Felonwort, an Herb. 1878 
Britten & Holland Plant-n., Fellcm-wort, (i) Solanuftz 
Dulcamara . . (2) Chelidonium majus . . (3) Imperatoria 
Ostruihium . . (4) Geranimn Roheriianmn, 

Feloness (fe’lpnes). rare. [f. Felon sh^ + 
-ESS.] A female felon. 

184s Browning Flight Duchess, His mother’s yellowmess, , 
When she heard what she called the flight of the felones.s. 
t Felo'nian, .sA Oh.rare^K [f. FeloN“Y + 
-IAN,] = Felon. 

i59| ? Greene Selimns Wks. XIV. 266 These are some 
felon lans, that seeke to rob me. 

t FeTonish, a. Obs. rare'-K £f. Felon + 

-ISH.] =FELONa. I. 

3530 Palsgr. 312/2 Fell or lt\onysshfi,fe 2 onneux. 

Felonious (felJu-nias), a. [f. Felony + -otis.] 

1 . Wicked, atrociously criminal. Cf. Felons., 
Felonous. Now chiefly poet. 

*575 J* Still Gafmn. Gnrion iii, iii, in Hazl. DodsleyWL. 
219 piccons devil .. Of Cat and Chat, and Doctor Rat, a 
felonious tale did tell. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iii. i. 129 
Vnlesse it were a bloody Murtherer, Or foule felonious 
Theefe. 3599 Warn. Faire Worn. n. 3206 How sayest thou 
to these feilonious murders, art thou guilty or not guilty? 
i6oiHoLLAND/’/z>zyIL laThewickedrable. .committed such 
felloniou.s outrages, as [etc.]. 3651 Sir H. Wotton in Ellis 
Orig. Lett, Ser, i. III. 254 note. That felonious conception, 
cryso Shenstone Elegies vix. 63 Does not felonious Envy 
bar the road? 3827 Pollok Course T. ix. 204 With most 
felonious aim- 

2 . Law. Of or pertaining to felony ; of the nature 
of felony. Hence, in popular lang. of an act or 
purpose : Thievish. 

1634 Milton Camus 196 O thievish night ! Why should’st 
thou, but for .some felonious end, In thy dark lantern thus 
close up the .stars? Blackstone Comm. IV. 3 88 Felo- 
nious homicide . . the killing of a human creature , . without 
justification or excuse. Ibid. IV. 227 Such breaking and 
entj^must be with a felonious intent. cx^'So Erskine Sp. 
Trial Lord G, Gordon (1810) I. 82 A felonious r ot. 3812 
Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 34 An act was passed, making 
them feloniou.s. 1869 Pall Mall G. 5 Oct. 7 Condemning the 
appropriation of tenants* improvements as ‘ felonious 
b. Of a person : That has committed felony. 

xZ^TSat. Rev. Ill, 271/2 He sees no longer the respectable 
. . Mr. Redpatb, but only the felonious clerk. 

Hence Felo'nioxtsuess, the quality or state of 
being felonious. 

3727 in Bailey vol. II. 3886 Pall Mall G. 6 Aug. 4/1 
A young man ..does not forge a cheque for a paltry Z 20 
in a mere access of playful feloniousness. 

PelouioTtsIy gfeDumiosli), ad^. |f. prec. + 
-LY 2 ] In a felonious manner, 

1495 Act XX Hen, VII, c. 59 Preamb., Evyll dispos«^ 
perspnea , . intendyng feloniously to have broken the hous 
of your seid Subget. 1548 Hall Ckron. Hen. VIII, an. 6 


55 b, [They] of their .set malice^ then, &: their, felonyously 
itylled &Tnurthered the sayde Richard Hun. 1720 Proc. in 
Old Bailey 7 Dec., Feloniously stealing 27 pound weight of 
Sugar. 184^ Williams Real Prop. (1877) 1 No man, be he 
ever so felonioiLsly disposed, can run away with an acre of 
land. 1874 Motley Bartteveld 11. xiv, 128 The Cloi.ster 
Church had been, .surreptitiously and feloniously seized. 

fFeToBly, ndv. Obs. [f. Felon 4. + -LY ■<] 
In a ‘felon’ manner, wickedly; fiercely, bitterly, 
cruelly, severely, also in weaker sense, grievously. 

rti3oa Cursor M, 12286 (Cott.) Yur sun urs nu feld wit 
strijf And fehin-sli him brogbt o lijf. 1303 R. Eis.vvi'SiEHandl. 
Synne 1358 Who so demyh felunsly . . He sbal no mercy 
haue. Ibid. 1441 A man . .pat felunlyche dyde euere wrong, 
c 1330 — Chron. Wace (Rolls) 3028 pe^ felonloker hoy hem 
abated, c 3475 Raif Coilyar 18 Sa feinslie fra the Firma- 
ment, sa fellounlie it fure. 3533 Bellenden Lh>^ v. (1822) 
473 The Gaulis als war fellony {read fHlonly] invadit be 
pestilence. 1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxvii. (1887) a66 
Ouerflowing number .. doth festure fellonly ., with most 
rebellious enterprises. 

f J^e'lonment, adz^. Ohs. rare. \z. OF. felone- 
ment, f. felon I/elon a. + -ment advb. suffix.] 
Fiercely, feloniously. 

c 3470 Harding Chron. clii. ii, Surmittyng hym of robbery 
felonoment. Ibid. ccx. vi, Some gaue hym batayle full 
felonement. 

tFeToaons, Ohs. Also 4-5 feloimons, 
(4 felen-, 5 fellenonse). [f. Felon + -ous.] Of 
the nature of a felon ; like a felon. 

1 . Wicked, evil, mischievous. 

CX374 Chaucer Boetk. i. iv._ i8 Swiche J>inges as euery 
felonous man hab concejmed in hys hotist a3eins innocent. 
CX400 MaUndev, (1839) vi. 65 Thei ben right felonouse 
foule. 1483 CkX'xod Gold. Leg. 367/3 A ryght fclonnous 
deuylle. 1533 4 Act 25 Hen. VIII, c. 3 § t Felony and 
felonous stealynge of the same goodes. 1593 Spenser 
Virgil s Gnat 295 He spide his foe with felonoms intent. 
*594 First Ft. Contention (1843) 35 A murtherer or foule 
felonous theefe. 

2 . Fierce, cruel, violent. Also, bold, sturdy. 
<£•3386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 364 Whan that meinie is felon- 
ous and damtigeotis to the peple by hardinesse of high 
lorde.ship. CX400 Maundev. (1839) xx viii. 291 He Is a full 
felonous Best, c 1477 Caxton fason 23 A tyrant felonnous. 
3523 Liy Berners Iroiss. I. ccclxxxiv. 648 He , , an.swered 
them with a felonou.s regarde. 35^ Si'ENSER /*'. Q. xv. x. 33 
He. .bit his Up for felonou.s despight. 

3 . Thievish. rare~^. 

1570 Levins Manip. 225 Felonouse, 

Hence Fe'lononsly adv. 

3436 Rolls Parlt. IV. 498 j?e said William fclonousely and 
flesshly knewe and ravy.sshed F® Isabelh 152$ Ld. 
Berners Froiss, II. xciiii. [xc.] 281 1‘hey sayd it was falsely 
and felonously done. 3532-3 Act 24 Hen, VIII, c. 5 If any 
euyl disposed person, .do attempt feIonou.sIye to robb«..any 
person. 

Felonry (fed^inrib [f. Felon + -by.] Tlie 
whole body or class of felons. Originally applied 
to the convict population of Australia. 

3837 J. Mudib Felonry N. S. Wales Introd, 6 Tlie author 
has ventured to coin the word^/fW?y as the appellative of 
an order or class of persons in New South Wales. 3850 
Chmseus. LatierM. Pamph. xi.23 Interesting White Felonry 
who are not idle, but have enlisted into the Devil’s regiments 
of the line. 1858 T. IMcCombie Hist. Victoria xv. 224 
The inundation of the Australian colonie.s with British 
felonry. 

Felony (fe*yni), sb^ Forms: 3 feluni(e, 
felonnie, ■;felun( 3 i;e, -i, 4 felunnye), 3-5 feloB.- 
iiy(e, 3-7 feloiii(e, -ye, 4 felone, -ormie, -y, 
-owny, 6~7 fellony, 3- felony, fad. f^t.felome 
- Vi.fellonia, felnia, feunia, Sp. felonia. It. fd- 
Ionia Com. Ivomanic ’^felloni'a^ i. fellone F’elon j 
see -y.] 

tl. Villany, wickedness, baseness. Obs. 
cxsiM S. Ertg. Leg. 1. 31/75 Ake jut for al is felonie, ne 
bi-lefile ore louerd noujt pat [etc.], c 3320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 
1003 With gret felonie and with wouli^li. 1393 Gower 
Conf II. 317, 1 .shall .tcllen hem thy felonie. c 14% Caxton 
Saftnes of Aymon xxiii. 496 He bathe well shewed atte this 
tyme a grete parte of hi.s grete felony. 

fb. Anger, wrath. Ohs. After OF. in which 
it is very common. 

c 3290 3 *. Eng. Leg. I, 62/299 For ore louerd euenede hjm- 
sulf to a tomb . . And for it is with-oute felonie, and milde 
ase ihesu crist. 1375 Barbour Ih'uce 1. 440 Fra his pre.sence 
went in hy, For he dred sayr his felouny. 1485 Caxton 
Paris 4 V. (1868) 38 Sodeynly the doulpfiyn was moeued 
in grete felonnye. 3513 Dougi.as cE^ieis x. viil 300 Turrms 
.smyttin full of fellony, 3523 1 .d. Burners / mw, I.ccexxvi. 
5 10 So moche ro.se the felony of the romayn.s y' suche as were 
next to y ■ conclaue. .brake vp the dore of the conclaue. 
tc. Daring, reck lessnes.s. Obs. 

3485 Caxton C'has. Gt. 309 The acluiyrall bygan to lawhe 
for felonnye. 

t 2 . Guile, deceit, treacber>% perfidy. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc, (Rolls) 1446 He bipo^te him of felonie. 
c 3325 Coer de L. 4047 The Sarezynes, for felounie, Soone 
senten out a spie, I'hat hadcle be Crystene in hys youthe. 
c 1400 Berynxi6(^ She hid so hir felony, ik spak so in covert, 
c 347^7 Caxton "pcuott 78 He ansuerde to him with a moutbe 
ful of felonnye that [etc.]. ^1533 Ld. Berners if ww il 4 
Whan by hys felony he .slew Baudouyn. 

•fS. A crime, misdeed, sin. Obs. 
at 1300 Cursor M. 36852 (Gott.) Joseph .. of arimathie, Ne 
grantted neuer wid will ne werk, to fiaire gret felune. 13.. 
E. E.AUit. P. H, 205 pe fyrste felonye he falce fende wro^t. 
c 3400 Prymer 63 Schewe to me my felonyes & trespassis I 
1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. vil 5 She . . lamentably re- 
counted to hym all the felonyes and iniuries done to 
her.. 
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FEtTEB. 


, FELOBY, 

4. Law. a. (Feudal Law.) An act on tlie part 
of a vassal which involved the forfeiture of his fee. 

1129a BaiTToisr i- vL § 3 Voluras, que lour terres alienez puis 
lour felonies fetes soint eschetes as seignurages des feez.] 
<^13;^ R. Brunne Chron.K-tZxo\ 207 Somond haf l>ei Jon, to 
Philip courte him dede, To tak his Jugement of i>at felonie 
felotise\ Bretayuie\, 1480 Caxton Cron. 

Eng. cxciii. 169 Or eLs the man . . shold be falsely endyt^ 
of fore.st or of felonye. 1846 McCullqch Acc. Brit. Emj^ire 
(1854) 11 . 471 The term felony. . seems.. to have originally 
signified the act or offence by which an estate or fief was 
forfeited and escheated to the lord. 

b. (Common and Statute Law.) The general 
name for a class of crimes which may loosely be 
said to be regarded by the law as of a graver 
character than those called misdemeanours, 

Tlie class comprises those offences the penalty of which 
formerly included forfeiture of lands and good.s, and corrup- 
tion of blood, together with other.s that have been added to 
the list by statute. (Bat see quot. 1883.) Properly includ- 
ing treason^ but often used in opposition to it. 

[1292 Britton r. ii. § 10 Sx la felonie eyt est^ fete hors de 
mesoun.] 1303 R. Bkunne H&ndt Synne 1310 Sle no man 
wyb honde Wyh outyn iustyce, for felonye. 1472 in, 
Surtees Misc. (1890) 24 Thomas Dransfeld is a theef and has 
knowelach felony. 1531 Dial, on Laws Eng. t. viii. (1638) 
18 If a man steal good.s to the value of twelve pence or 
above, it is felony, 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 64 b, I have 
accused this man of felome because he tooke my punsse by 
the high waie side. 1621 Elsing Debates Ho. Lords 
(Camden) 1x3 Wemen convicted of small felonyes. a 1633 
Austin (1635) 191 His [St. John Baptist’s) Imprison- 

ment . . was neither for Felony, nor Treason, but for being 
witnesse to the Truth. 1727 De Foe Magic i. iil 
(18401 84 He committed a felony even with his fetter.s on. 
1769^ Blackstone Coinm. IV. 94 Felony . . comprizes every 
species of crime, which occasioned at common law the 
forfeiture of lands or goods. 1773 Brydone Sicily vi. (1809) 
67 Happy it is that poetical theft is no felony. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 118 It was made felony in the reign of 
Edward the Third to steal a hawk. 1838 Dickens Nkh, 
Nick, i, All means short of felony. 1856 Emerson Eng. 
TraitSy Wealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 73 The rights of property 
nothing but felony and treason can override. 1883 J. F. 
Stephen Hist. Criminal Law II. 192 It is usually said that 
felony means a crime which involved the punishment of for- 
feiture, but this definition would be too large, for it would 
include misprision of treason, which is a misdemeanour. 

transf. 1831 Brewster Newton (1855) 1 1 * xv. 43 Such 
intellectual felony. 1859 Smiles Sei^-Help x. iiB6o) iz2 The 
acquisition of knowledge may protect a man against the 
meaner felonies of life. 

c. Felony-de-se : an action or instance in which 
a person is ‘ felo-de-se Cf. Felo-de-se 2. 

1822 Byron Vis. Jndg. xctv, Quite a poetic felony Me se.* 
1835 Hood Dead Robbery i, PThaps, of all the felonies de 
se. .Two-thirds have been through want of t. s. d. 1 
f Fe*l ony K Ohs. rare —K [a. ^.felonie ( t 6th c.), 
f. felon of same meaning (see Cotgr.).] Cholera. 

1S7S Lyte Dodoens 11. Ixxiv. 246 The cholerique passion 
otherwise called the felonie [Fr. la colerique jttyssion aultre-. 
ment dicte felonie\ that is, when one doth vomit continually. 

tFeTony, V. Obs. rare’~'^, [f. Felony 
trans. ?To perpetrate feloniously. 

X502 Ord. Crysten Mm (W. de W. 1506) tv, xxi. 250 All 
domages and oppressyo-ns the whiche by defaute of correc- 
cyon ben felony ed. 

tFeloure. Ohs, Also 4 feylonr, foler. [a. 

, fueilieurey -urey i.fueil leaf.} Foliage. 

13.. E. E. AlUt* P. B- 1410 Foies in foler flakerande 
hitwene. <21400-50 Alexander 4821 Cald was ]pe maste, 
Quare-of b® feloure & )>e fnite as fygis it sawourd. Ibid. 
5004 J?e Hud of Jxe iiSt son louely clethid. With feyiour as of 
fine gold. 

Pelsen, var. of Fidsen v. Ohs. 

Felsit© (feTsoit), Mtn. [f. fels (in felspar 

Feldspar) - t- -ITE. 

The name was given by Kirwan himself (not by Widenmann 
as his language might seem to implyl, and its form is due to 
his erroneous explanation oi Jeldspath (see FeldsparJ.) 

=sFelstone. 

1794 Kirwan Min. I. 326 Felsite, or compact Felspar of 
Widenmann. X804 Edin. Rm.lll. 3x0 Kirwan . . has called 
a substance in question Felsite, and not compact fieldstone. 
1868 Dana Min. | 315 (1880) 352 Felsite .. constitutes the 
base of albite porphyry. 1882 W. J._ Harrison in Know- 
ledge 6 Oct, 305 A cream-coloured felsite. 
allrib.r^s in felsite porphyry (see quot.). 

*877 Le ComB Elem. GeoL n. (1879) 206 Felsite porphyry 
. . consists of a grayish or reddisn feldspathic mass, con- 
taining large crystals of lighter colored and purer feld.spar. 

Hence Felsi-tio a., consisting of or containing 
felsite or felstone. 

1879 Prof. Hughes in Q, yr7il. Geol. Soc. XXXV. 682 
The Felsiric series, consisting^ chiefly of quartz felsites and 
probably also of volcanic origin. 18S0 Rudler in Encycl. 
Brit. (ed. o) XL 49 Crystals of orthoclase disseminated 
through a felsitic matrix. Jn these veins the granite is apt 
to. .become either fine-grained or felsitic. 

Pelsoba-iiyite. i&. [f.(by Haidinger 1852) 
Felsohany-a in Hungary, near which it is found + 
-iTE.] An orthorhombic sulphate of aluminium 
found in white or yellowish concretions. Also 
called Gihhsite, 

. 1856 C, U. Skfj>ard Min. 399 Eelsobanyte, In six-sided 
folia, with two angles of 112°. 1863-72 Watt.s Diet. Ckem. 
H. 838 Gibbsiie . . Native trihydrate of aluminium, called 
also Felsobanyite. x868 Dana Min. § 695 (1880) 662. 

Felspar, Felspath-: see Felds-. 

Felstome (fe-lstt?n). Min. [ad. Gtt. felssteiny 
fils rock ^ stein stone. By early German 
nuneralogists used vaguely fpt , ajinorpkeus rocks j 


association with Felsite has given it a more 
restricted meaning.] (See quot. 1865.) 

1858 Geikie Hist. Boulder xii. 240 Traps .. comisting . . 
j of felspar, whence they are known as felstones. 1865 Page ; 

I Handbk, Geol. (ed.2>, Felstottey the term now gener- 

ally employed by geologists to designate . compact felsiiar 
which occurs in amorphous rock-masses - . The term Felsite 
1 was at one time employed for the same purpose, but Is now 
I all but obsolete. 1875 Croll 7 '. xxvii. 440 llie 

top of the hill is composed of a compact porphyritic felstone. 

atirib. 1882 J. Hardy in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club IX. 466 
A very perfect felstone celt. 

Felt (felt), Also 4 feltte, 5 feelte, 6 (fealt,) 
felte, fylt. [OE./^//=MDu. and Du. mil, OHG. 
filz (MHG. mlZf mod.G. Jih\ Sw. and Da, fit 
OTeut. =^//a-a-, pre-Teut. *peldos-y -es-. 

Kluge compares OSlav. plUstt of same meaning. 

From the WGer. : — OTeut. *Jeliiz comes the med.L. 

filtrum Filter.) 

1 . A kind of cloth or stuff made of wool, or of 
wool and fur or hair, fulled or wrought into a 
compact substance by rolling and pressure, with 
lees or size. Also//. 

<riooo JElfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker tso Centrum, uel 
filtrmn, idit. c 1440 /’zww/. Pnrry. x 54/2 Feelte or quylte, 
ytltrum. c 1450 y. de Garlaude in Wright Voc. 124 Capel- 
larii faciunt capella (hattys) de fultro (feltte). 1555 Eden 
Decades 281 Clokes made of whyte feltes. 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage tv. xiii.(i6i4) 411 They have also IdoHs of Felt. 
167s Ogilby Brit. 66 Their Trade is in making Serges and 
Felts. 1801 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Tears 4- Smiles Wks. 
1812 V. 58 Mute Silence with her feet in felt, Did stalk from 
vale to vale. 1848 Dickens Dombey xviii. After dark there 
come some visitors, with shoes of felt. 1892 Daily News 
18 May 2/7 A fair trade is passing in. ; felts. ^ 

%. A piece of this material, something made of 
felt, tin early use: A filter made of felt or 
cloth. 

1527 Andrew Brunswyke^s Distytl. Waters Ajb, The 
first without coste is done thrughe a thre cornered fylt j 
named per filtri distillacionem. 1544 Phaer Regim. Lyfe 
(1553* G vij a. Take a great sponge or els a felt of a hat, and 
stiepe it in wine, cisso Lloyd Treas. Health (1585) 1 j» 

A felte of Iieare or cloth. 16x2 Wooda ll Surg. Mate Wks. 
(1653) 253 Filtrum, a felt. This filtring with a felt, is a 
kind of preparation of medicines liquid. X708 Mottf-ux 
Rabelais iv. xxxL (1737)128 His ThrOat, like a Felt to distil 
Hippocras. 1753 Hanway Trav. (i762> 1 . ni. xxxiv. 155 On 
the side.s of the room are felts about a yard broad.^ 1853 ; 
M. Arnold Sohrab Rvsimn 27 The old man sleeping on ; 
the bed Of rugs and felts, 
h. esp. A felt hat. 

c 1450 Merlin 279 And on bis beede a felt. 1552 Act 5-6 
Edxo. VI, c. 24 § 2 They that shall so make or work any 
such Felts or Hats. 11^7 Turberv. Epit. ^ Sonn. (1837) 

386 The Classocke beares his fealt, . to force away the raine. 
1621 G. Sathuvs Ovid's Met. 1. (1626; 18 He wings his heeles. 
puts on his Felt, and takes His drowsie Rod. 1745 De 
Poe's Eng. Tradesman xxvi. (1841) I. 263 The hat is a felt 
from Leicester. x8i2 H. & J. Smith Ret. Addr., Theatre 
(1852) 166 The youth with joy unfeign’d Regained the felt, 
and felt what he regained. 1892 Pall Mall G. iS Aug. i/a 
There is no very striking novelty in felts. 

f e. transf. A hat made of any other material. 
x6xo B. JoNSON Alch. 1. i, A felt of rugg. 1634 Sir T. 
Herbert Tran. (1638) 338 Others weare high caps or felts 
made of fine twigs. 

3 . A thickly matted mass of hair or other fibrous 
substance ; hence, a provincial name for the creep- 
ing wheat-grass or couch-grass {ffriticum repens'). 

13. . E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1689 Faxe fyltered & felt flosed 
hyra vmbe. 1794 Statist. Acc. Scot. XL 374 The creeping 
wheat-grass, known by the vulgar name of felt or pirl-grass. 
x86<S Gregor Dial, Banff, ‘The Ian’s a' ae felt of weeds.* 

* That steer hiz a richt felt o' hair.’ 

4. attrib. and Camh., a. attrib. in sense 'con- 
cerned with felt as filt-hi^anck ; ' suitable for 
felting’, as filHwool\ 'made of felt’, as filt-cap, 
-cape, -carpet, -carpeting, -cloak, -cloth, -hat, 
-mantle', also fiU-Uke adj. b. objective, z.% felt- 
maker, -making, -monger, -roller, -washer., c, 
instrumental, 2,s felt-lined, -shod. 

1883 Daily News 17 Sept. 2/3 Quietness still prevails in 
the *felt branches. 1886 Sheldon tr. Flaubert sSalammbo 
8 Little, conical-shaped, blacky *felt caps. 186$ Kingsley 
Herew. iv, They adopted plaid trousers and *felt capes. 
1874 Knight Diet. Meek., *Felt-caipet. 1881 Every Man 
his 02vn Mechanic § 798. 366 A piece of *felt carpeting. 
1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 162 *Felt clokes. X882 in Ogilvie 
(EvxeAXi'dN.g',*Felt<loth. 1457 in 'B.ogyxs, Agric. ff Prices 
HI. 555/3, I *felt hat, -/lo. X70^ T. N. City <$’ C. Pur- 

chaser 190, 2 pieces of an old Felt-hat, 1865 Kingsley 
Herew. xiii. He bad a broad felt hat and lon^ hoots. i6xx 
Cotgr., Feusire. .th.& thicke hairen and *felt-like stuffe vsed 
by Sadlers for stuffing. 1893 Daily News 6 Mar. 7/4 In 
*felt-lined cases, x^ Act 5 Eliz. c. 4 § 3 Hatmakers or 
*Feltmakers. X641: Sir E. Dering Sp. on Reiig. xiv. 64 
Braziers, Feltmakers, doe climbe our Pulpits. 1879 C. 
Dickens Diet. Lmd. 70/3 City Companies .. Feltmakers. 
X665-6 Pebys Diary (1879) III. 386 The trade of ''^fdit- 
makxng. X844 J. Rennie Bird Archil, zoz Felt-making 
Birds. 1583 Hollyband Canipp di Fior 381 Bring me my 
long *felt mantelL 1630 J. Taylor (Water V.) Pastoral \ 
Wks. in. 58/1 Felmongers, leather-sellers, ^Feltmongers, 
Taylors, and an infinite number of other Trades and Func- 
tions. 1874 Knight D/bZf, Meek., Felt a. .appurtenances of 
the felt are known as *felt-w^hers, ^felt-rollers, etc. tSp4 
1 . Williams Baptistery xxiik 240 Where silence .. With 
*felt-shod footsteps softly went. 1^7 Topsell Fmtr-f. Beasts 
626 And the wopll thereof .. is c^led Feltri,olat3ta, *Felt- 
i wool!. X705 Land. Gaz. No. 4x84/4* 302 of Cloth ; 
wash'd and un wash’d Spanish Felt WbolL 

b. Special combs.^ as felt -grain (see quot. . 


1874)1 fTelt-lock, -'-? a matted: forelock’; ’felt- 
work, a structure resembling felt. 

X703 T. N. City C. Purchaser i87;*i^e//-^^/« . . is that 
Grain which is seen to run round in Rings at the end of a 
Tree. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek., Felt-gram, .tho grain of 
w'ood whose direction is from the pith to the bark ; the 
direction of the medullary rays in oak and some other 
timber. 1631 Shirley Ainrif. Souldier iv. lii. in Bullen 
< 9 . PL I. 236 Her haire .. curies like a witches '^feltiocks. 

Buimfr Antkropomet. 53 For which cause they [the 
Irish! nourish long Fealt-loeks hanging down to their 
shoulders. 1844 J. Rennie Arckit.zog Several species 
of birds which construct nests of felt-work in Southern 
Africa. 

fPelt, sk^ Sc. = Calculus- I. Also 

attrib. vsi felt-gravel, 

ciszo A. Myln Vitae Dunkeld. eccl. ePiscop. JBzxia. Clb.) 
47 Calculo (quern lie felt vulgo dicebant) depressus. a 1605 
Montgomerie Flyting w. Polwart 313 The frencie, the 
fluxes, the fyke, and the felt « 1639 Spottiswood Hist. 
Ch. Scot. (1655) xoi He was tormented with the Felt 
gravel.- 

Pelt (felt), sb.^ dial. See quots. 

x88x Lekestersk. Gloss., Felt, the fieldfare. 2885 Swain- 
son Pr'ov. Names Brit. Birds 2 Missel Thrush . . Big Felt 
(Ireland). 

Felt (felt) , sk^ dial. [?a con fusion of Fell jA I, 
Felt Pelt x/.] A skin or bide. 

1708 Mortimer Husk (ed. 2) 179 To know whether they 
[sheep] are sound or not, see that . . the Felt [be] loose. 
1783' Ainsworth Lat. Did. (Morell) n, Exuviae . . (3) The 
skin, felt, or hide, of a beast, taken from the flesh. x888 
Elworthy W. Somerset^ Word-bk., Felt . . raw hide ; dried 
untanned skin of any animal. 

Felt (felt), ppL a. [pa. pple. of Feel zi.] In 
various senses of the vb. Feel. 

xs8x Mulcaster Positions xxx. (1887) *13 Where no 
sensible let is, no felt feeblenesse. 1640 Bf. Hall Ckr. 
Moder. 23/1 SoTTOv/ is for present and felt evils. 1833 
Chalmers Const. Man- (1835) L i. 109 Armed with the felt 
authority of a master. 1850 M Cosh Div. Govt. i. ii. (1874) 
41 Man is in felt contact nowhere with the Creator. 18^ 
Nicolson Mem. Adam Black Pref. 5 One of the ‘felt wants ' 
of our time. 

Felt (felt), V. [f. Felt 

1 . trans. To make into felt ; to bring into a con- 
sistence like that of felt ; to mat or press together. 
Also, To felt together. 

• ppl.a.]. 1601 'H.ou.xvin Pliny xi. xxiii, They fal 

to beat, to felt, and thicken it clo.^ with their feet. 1609 — 
A mm. Marcell. xvn. vii. 89 The sides thereof, hard baked or 
felted tc^ether. 1677 Hale Pr/w. Grig. Man. 11. iv. 137 One 
Man [printed Men] felts it into a Hat 1805 I.uccock Nat, 
Wool 164 So little is known of the proceedings of nature in 
the operation of felting. 1835 V-rk Philos. Manuf. 153 Too 
great a velocity in these parts would be apt to knot and felt 
the wool. 1861 Hulme tr. Moguin-Tandon ir. iii. 68 The 
hairs become felted together in balls, X862 C. A. Johns 
Brit. Birds (1874) 73 A compact nest of moss, felted so as 
to be impervidiis to water. 1874 Cooke Fungigs The fertile 
threads are either free or only slightly felted, 1879 CasseWs 
Teckn. Educ. IV. 342/1 The cloth is felted, that is, the 
fibres of the wool, .interlock or hook into each other, 
b. To make of felt. 

A 3 ®S» XS13* x 8 S 4 [seeAJ/. it.). \ , 

2 . intr. for reft. To form into felt-nke masses, 
to become matted together, 

1791 Hamilton BerthglhPs Dyeing I. i. 11. i. 129 The 
disposition to felting which the hair of animals generally 
possesses. x8os Luccock Nat. Wool 135 The tendency m 
the coat to felt upon the back of the sheep is a very curious 
property of wool. 1879 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 9) IX. 68/2 Un- 
washed wool, being coated with the natural gi-ease does not 
felt. x88i Mivart Cat 23 True hair, .has not the proj^rty 
of ‘ felting. because its surface is smooth. 

3 . tracts . To cover with felt, 

X883 Daily News 17 Sept, 3/2 The roof of one of the huts 
has just been newly felted. Mod. The cylinder of that 
steam-engine should be felted. 

Hence Pelted/^/. 

cx^zS Poem. Times Edw. II 145 in Pol, Songs (Camden) 
330 Hi weren sockes in here shon, and felted botes above. 
1513 Douglas APneis vi. v. ii Lyart feltat tatis. 1603 
Holland PlntarcPs Mor., Opin. of Phil. xxv. 824 The 
Moone is a thicke, compact, and felted cloud. X83X Car- 
lyle Sart. Res, (1858’ 35 Thy impenetrable, felted or woven, 
case of wool. 1847 Ansted .<4 World xiii. 319 A curly 
felted mane at the fore part of the body. 1854 Marion 
Harland a lone xxv, A pair of felted slippers.^ 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr, 233 Itiuddy matter, .helps to consolidate the felted 
mass, 

Pelt(e, obs. form of Field. 

+ Felter, sbP Obs. rare. [f. Felter 2;.] 

1 . Felting or tangle ; = Felterustg vbl. sb. 

16x5 Markham Eng. Housew. ir. v. (z668j 125 If you find 
any hard knot or other felter in the Wooll. 

2 . A kind of worm or maggot found in the skins 
of cattle. More fully filter-worm. [Perh. a dis- 
tinct word.] 

16x7 Markham Caval. vn. 85 To kill the Warble or Felter, 
bathe your horse . . with burnt Sacke and vinegar mixt to- 
gether. 1639 T. DE Gray Compi. Horsem. 38 This is most 
profitable for. .the felter- worme. 

Feltev (fedt^i", sh:^ [f. Felt v. + -br^.] 

1 . One who makes or works with felt. 

,160s Sylvester Du Bartas, Colonies 677 (Grosart) I. 151 
Brewers, Bakers, Cutlers, Felters, 1720 Sioxds Sixrv. (ed. 
Strype 1754) II. v. xv. 326/r Thase Spanish wools for Felters 
were not Fleece wools. , 

2 . A bird which makes a felt-like nest. 

• 1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. X. 496 The subjects of his treat- 
ment include.. weavers, tailors, felters. 


FBLTBB. 

tPelter (fe'ltw), Ods, exc. dM. Also 4 
fyltor, 5 filter, 6 feltir, 8 falter; and see Fewteiu 
fad. OF.y^/^r^r, L feit?'e feUro t~-med,h» 

filtrumx see Filtee sk Cf. \t, feltrare^ 

1 . trans. To tangle (hair, etc.) ; to mat together. 
Also, to felter together, 

J3.. E. E, Aim, P, B, 1689 Faxe fyltered. ? At 1400 
Morie Artk. 1078 His fax and foretoiJpe Was filterede 
to-geders, 1460 Tmmteley Mysf, a hede lyke a 

clowde felterd his here. 3549 Cotnpl, Scot, vii. 68 Hyr 
hayr. .vas feltrit & trachllt out of ordour. 1598 ToFTE.(d/i^^z 
(1880) 40 Phoebus no more doth combe his tresses faire, But 
careles lets them feltred hang in th’ aire. 1615 Markham 
Eng, Hotisew. it v. (166S) 123 So divide the wooll, as not 
any part thereof may be feltred or close together. 2641 
Best Enrm. 1 Surtees 1 57 They [pea- roots] pull the best 

when they are the most feltered togeather. 1876 Mtiit- 
Vifr^s, Gloss., Fetter, to clot. 

< intr. To make a felted or matted surface. 

i6ai M arkh am Prev. Hunger (1655) 1 58 Bird-Iyme , . doth 
so stick and felter vpon the same [feathers], that it is almost 
in no wise to be taken away. 

2. h^ans. To entangle or catch as in a net. 
Of a garment ; To cling about, encumber. Cf. 
Falter 

1567 Sat. Poems Reform, iy. 129 Quhair Venus ams gettls 
.. Sic sylit subiectis felterit in hir snair, Wisdome is exUit. 
1596 Dalrymple tr, Hist. Scot. ijM'ti) 1 . 109 Quhen 

now in wardlie effairis thay war sa feltired. 1597 J ames I 
Demoml. in. Wks. (i6i6> 129 That hee may thereby have 
them feltred the sikerer in his snares. 3768 Ross Heler.ore 

I. 57 An* Lindy'scoat ay feltring her aboon. 1876 Whitby 
entangled; stunned or confused, 
f 3 . intr, a. To be huddled together, b. To 
mingle in carnal intercourse, c. To join in strife; 
also, to felter together. 

13. , E. E. Atm. P. B. 224 Fylter fenden folk forty clayez 
lencj^e. lin'd, B. 696, & fylter folyly in fere, on femmalez 
wyse. Ibid. B. 1193 pay fe^t & pay fende of, & fylter 
togeder. c 1340 Getrv. ^ Gr. Knt. 986, I schalfonde, bi my 
fayth, to fylter w>'th pe best, 

trmis. Obs. 

1563 VLTEt Art Garden, (1593) 152 They may so drop 
continually water on them in the forme of feltnng. 3630 
B. JoNsoN Alch, II. iii, Let the water in Glasse E be feltred. 
Hence Beitering vbl, sk^ the action of the vb. 
Felter, In qnot. cmicr,^. matted lock. 

1615 Markham Eng, House^v, n. v. (1668) 123 She shall 
cut away all the course locks, pitch, brands, tard locks, and 
other felterings. 

t FeTtered, ppl. a. Oh. [f. prec. ^ -sd 

1. In various senses of the vb. 

'^(itt^ooMforieArih.siXA<) Ffacez fetteledunfaire infilterede 

lakes, 3567 Turberv, Oznd's Epist. 16 b, Heavy helmet on 
thy head and feltred lockes to beare, 3581 Mulcaster 
Positions xxxix. (1887) 211 [Her hair is] a leltryd borough 
for white footed beastes. x6oo Fairfax Tasso iv. vii. 56 
His feltred lockes. 1787 Grose Prov. Gloss,, FalUrd, 
revelled, dishevelled. 

2 . H aving matted hair or wool. 

cJtpxf Emare^ 540 A fovvll feltred fende. *598 Chapman 
Iliad in. 219 Like a well-grown bell-wether, or feltred ram. 
b- Filthy feltered : matted 01 clogged with filth. 
3583 Kuce Seneeds Octavia r, iv, Griesly Plutos filthie 
feltred denne. 

Felteric (fedthik). Also 7-9 feltric(&, //, 
feltrios. A disorder of horses (see quot 1876). 

3639 T. OE Gray CompL Horsmn. 38 Swelling under the 
belly, which is a disease called the feltrick. 1798 R. Parkin- 
son Exper, Farmer L 279 Some get what is called the 
felteric. xBfS WMtby Gloss,, Peltries, knotty enlargements 
beneath the hair and skin of horses. 

Felting [fedtiq), vbl. sk [£ Felt + -ieg- i.] 

1 . The action or process of making felt. 

r 685 PtoT Sfajfordsh, 109 Beside Wool, for.. Felting, 
1S06 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. IV. 772 Felting is a much 
simpler process than weaving. 1844 J. Rennie 
207 The goldfinch is more neat in the execution of its felting 
than the chaffinch. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 263 
Felting is a process by which the different kinds of hair and 
wool are interlaced or intertwined. 

2 . concr. Felted cloth, 

1849 Florist 32 A paper-manufacturer presented us with 
some felting. 1893 Pall Mall G. 22 Oct, 2/2 Protected from 
the intense cold, .by double windows and felting. 

3 . attrik 

3803 Luccock Nat, Wool 34 Such a valuable property in 
wool as the felting quality, 1842 Prichard Nat. Hist. 
Man 103 The felting quality of wool is owing to the rough 
nature of the surface of its filaments. 1859 Sala Gas-tigkt 
4- i). 98 A felting comb with all the back teeth knocked 
out. 

Feltness (fedtnes). [f. Felt ///. a, + -kess.] 
The quality or state of being felt. 

1893 E, Belfort Bax Outlooks froin New Stand p iii. 183 
Its whatness, its quality, is but the ‘ feltness * of the second 
moment of the synthesis. 

tFeltrike. Obs,— ^ [Of obscure formation ; 
prob. a corraption of the L. name fel terrse ‘ gall 
of the earth ^ given to the plant on account of its 
bitterness and perhaps also its yellow colour.] =* 
Earth- gall \ prob, the Yellow Centaury {Chlora 
perfoliatd). 

The name earth-gall appears to have been sometimes ap- 
plied also to the Lesser Centaury {Er^dkraea Centaureum), 
and perhaps to other gentianaceous plants. 

[<7X000 Sax. Leechd, IE. 126 Wi}? asle;^enum lice, brom; 
fcltere ; j^earwe ; hofe,] c 3440 Promp. Parv, 154/2 Feltryke, 
herbe, Jisira, fel terre, ceniattrea. 3330 Palsgr. 219/2 
Feltryke an herbe. 
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Feltwort (fedtwwt). Bot \p%.feltwyrt,t. 
Felt sb.-t wyrt, Wokt.] A name given to the 
Mullein {Verbasmm Thapsus). 

c 3000 Sax. Leechd. I. 174 Decs wyrt h® taan uerbascum, 
& oSrum naman feltwyrt nemneS. 14. . Lat.-Eng Foe. in 
Wr.-Wuleker 564 Annodoma, feltwort. 1878-86 Britten 
& Holland Plani-n., Feltwort. 

Felty (fe-lti), a. [f. Felt sb. + -T L] Somewhat 
resembling fel«^ felt-like. Also in comb, felty- 
looking 

3846 C. Spence in of Perthshire (1893) ^ 3 ° High on 

thy crest The wagtail builds her felty nest. 3^7-9 Todd 
(^cl. Anat, IV, 84/1 A felty- looking mass. _ 1883 H. O. 
Forbes Nat, Waud. E, Archip. 94 Its perianth densely 
covered with a felty mass of white wool. 

Peltyfare, -flierj dial, forms of Fieldfake. 

3839 Macgillivray Hist. Brit. Birds 11 , 305 Turdus 
the chestnut-backed Thrush, or Fieldfare .. Felty- 
fare, Feldyfar, Feltyflier, Grey Thrush. 

Felucca (fel2?*k ah Forms: 7 fal-, feluke, 
-uque, fsleuLCca, fiiucca, 7-^8 falucca, (7 falluca, 
-oequ©), 7 pbalucco, 8 felonca, 8-9 -uca, 9 fe- 
louk, -ncco, 7- felucca, [a. It. felit{f)ca, Fr. 

felouqne, Sp. faluca, Pg. falua^ mod. Arab. 
fahlkah, also fulaikah, 

Devic considers it to be of Arabic formation, cognate with 
Arab. fulk ship, f. root falaka to be round, 

A smaU vessel propelled by oars or lateen sails^ 
or both, used, chiefly in the Mediterranean, for 
coasting voyages. 

1628 Digby Pdy. Medit., I sent out my pinnace and a 
falluca.^ 165s Tkeophania 2 The chief Lord of the place . . 
entred into a Fallocque that waited for him. 1662 J. Bar- 
grave Pope A lex. F// 13867 38 Brancaccio . . fled in a felucca 
[a boat about as big as a Gravesend barge, J. B.] towards 
Rome. 1728 Morgan Algiers II. iv. 279 The Felucca .. 
landed them privately at Cape Zafran. 1769 Falconer 
I) ict. Marine (1789) F iv b, A felucca is a strong passage- 
boat used in the Mediterranean, with from ten to .sixteen 
banks of oars. 1799 Nelson Lett. (18x4* II, 194, I have 
been with Acton to get a felucca, to send Ball's dispatch to 
you. 1879 Lady Brassey Sunsh. 4- Storm (1880) 39 Some 
officers had started at night in a felucca. 

Hence F©lu*cca z/, to put on board a felucca. 

3728 De For Mem. Capt, G. Cartel on g,o He again 

felucca'd himself, and they saw him no more till [etc.]. 

Felwet, obs. form of Velvet. 

Felwoirt (fe*lw»rt), [OE. feldwyrf, f. feld 
field + wyrt root,] a. Gentiana luiea, and other 
species of gentian, b. Sweriia peremiis. 

C 3000 Sax. Leechd. 1 . 3 10 Beos wyrt h® man ^entianam 
8 c oSrum naman feld-wyrt nemne)>. 2516 Crete Herball 
Ixxxvi. Lvb, De geniiane, felwort or baldymony. 1378 
Lyte Dodoens iir. xii. 332 Gentian is called . . in English 
Felvi'orte. 1643 Frf,nch Distill, ii. (1651) 46 Take of . . the 
leaves of Fel-wort. 1736 Watson in Phil. Trans. XLIX. 
820 Dwarf Autumnal Gentian, or Fellwort. 3878 86 Britten 
& Holland Plani-n,, Felwort, Gentiana Amarella . . and 
other species of gentian. 

b. i8ao T. Green Unitf. Herb. 11 . 640 Swerita Perennis, 
Marsh Swertia or Felwort. 

Female (frm^d), a. and sk Forms : 4-6 
femell©, (4 fammale, -el), 5-6 femelle, (6 
faemale), 5- 7 femal(l(e, Se, famell, (7 foemalb 
4- female. [ME. femelle (14th c.), a. 0 ¥. femelle 
sb, (em. {=^'Pr.femeld) i-^'L.femella, dim, olfemina 
woman. 

In class. 1 .. femella occurs only with the sense ‘little 
woman ' ; hut in popular Lat. it appears to have been used, 
like the equivalent mod.Ger. weihiten, to denote the female 
of any of the lower animals, and hence as a designation of 
the sex in general; cf. masculus, lit. ‘little man’, but used 
already iiv class. Lat. both as sb. and adj.“‘male'. The 
Fr. word has always been chiefly a sb, (though a few instances 
occur ofpF, and med. h.femellus adj.) ; but from 

the earliest times it was often used in apposition with an 
epicene sb., thus becoming a qnasi-adj., and in modern Fr. 
it is to some extent used as a genuine adj. (the iorm femelle 
serving for both grammatical genders'. In Eng., on the 
other hand, the adjectival use is by far the more prominent : 
the feeling of the mod. lang, apprehends the sb. as an 
absolute use of /he adj. In 14th c. the ending wms confused 
with the adjectival suffix -el, -al \ the present form female 
arises from association with male, with which, it rimes in 
Barboum37S.] 

A. adj. 

I. Belonging to the sex which bears offspring. 

1 . a. of human beings. In Law ; Heir, line 
female. Also predic.Ttively, 

1382 Wyche Gen, i. 27 God made of noujt man to the 
ymage and his lickenes . , maal and lemaal he made hem of 
nou^t, 14.. Black Bk. of Admiralty 11 . i2x Heyres 
female. <73423 Wyntoun Cron, iv. xix. 34 He sulde be 
Kyng of all pe hale Dat cummyn was be Lyne female. 
^3440 Promp. Parv. 154/2 feminins, 3394 Barn- 

field Compl. Chastitie iv, Euerle faemale creature, 

Skene Reg. May. 59 Lands balden be frie Soccage, quhen 
heires male and famell baith persews. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 115 Twelue female beauties. 3671 Milton Samson 
71 X Who is this, what thing of Sea or I.and ? Femal of sex 
It seems. 1838 Oe-msE Digest 2) IV. 394 The word is.sue 
equally comprehends male and female children. 3828 Scott 
F. M. Perth xxx, Hi.s female vassals. 1841 Lane A rob. Nts. 
L note, White female slaves are kept by many men. 
b. of animals; often = 

1388 Wyclif Hos. xiii. 8 As a femal here, whanne the 
whelps l>en rauyschid, n 1400 310 A female ape. 

i486 Bk. Si. Albans E iij a, Other while he is male . . And 
other while female and kyndelis by kynde, a 3300 Colkelbie 


FEMALE. 

Abre 850 Twenty four chikkynis of thame scho hes, Twelf 
mail! and twell famell be cronicuiis cleir. 3352 Huloet, 
Female dragon, dracena. 3667 Milton P. L. vii. 490 The 
Femal Bee, that feeds her Husband Drone. 2774 Gdldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 298 He enclosed a female scorpion., 
in a glass vessel. 2870 Pennell Angler 

A female Salmon, 

absol. c 1320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 3716 Ye se. -How a ratieti 
sittes and cries allane . . It es the femal of the thre. 1393 
Gower Conf. 11 . 45 She sigh the beste.s in her kinde . .The 
male go with the femele. 2863 ChailLu Eqimt. Afr. xx. 
(ed. 2) 355 In both male and female the hair is found worn 
off the back. 

2 . iransf. of plants, trees ; a. When the sex is 
attributed only Irom some accident of habit, colour^ 
etc. ; sometimes after h.femina. 

2548 Turner Names of Herbes (1881) 12 The male [pym- 
pernel] hath a crim.sin floure, and the female hath a blew^e 
floure. 2532 — Herbal i, (3568) Clij b, Pympernell is of .y, 
kyndes ; it that bath the blewe floure, is called the female. 
2577 Ik Googe HereshaeJis Husb. n. (1586) 302 b, The 
female Elmes , . have no seede. 2378 Lyte Dodoens in. lx. 
400 Two kindes of Femes . . the male and female. Ibid. vi. 
li. 726 The wilde Cornell tree, is called . . in Latin, Cornus 
foemma'. in Englishe, the female Cornel tree. 139a Shaks. 
Mids, N. IV. i 48 The female luy so Enrings the barky 
fingers of the Elme. 1726 Leoni Alberti’s Arckit. 1 . 27a, 
The female Larch Tree, .is almost of the Colour of Honey. 
2788 Russell in PhU. Tnms. LXXX. 27s The Female 
Bamboo, .is distinguished by the largeness of its cavity from 
the male. 2846 Ellis Elgin Marb. 1 . 105 The female myrtle. 
2870 Kingsley in Gd. Words 210/1 A male and female papaw, 
their stem.s some fifteen feet high. 1878-86 Britten 8 c 
Holland Plant-n, 178 Female Hems. ‘ Wiki hemp.' 1879 
PmoEPlant-n. 78 Female-fern, of old writers, not the .species 
now called Lady-fern, but the brake. 

b. esp. in Femal© fiemp » fmbleJiemp : see 
Fimble sb. 

2523, 1877 [see Carl hemp i]. 2377 [see Carl hemp 2] 

c. Of the pans of a plant : Fruit- bearing ; re- 
sulting in a new individual. 

1793 Gentl. Mag. '2i}2 The ear. .is the female part [of maizel 
2846 J. Baxter Libr. Bract. Agrie. (ed. 4) L 3i8 The 
stamen . . is called . . the male part : the pistil, being the 
recipient, is called the female. 1882 V ines Sacks’ Bot. 897 
The female cell or oosphere. 

d. Of a blossom or flower : Having a pistil and 
no stamens ; pistillate; fruit-bearing. 

3796 WrinEuiNG Brit. Plants fed, 3) 1 . 288 In the Kibes 
alpinum, the male and female flowers are sometimes found 
on different plants, 2880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 3, loi 
Flowers are . . Female, when the pistils are pre.sent and the 
stamens absent. 288a 'The Garden tx Mar. 160/3 Little 
red-tipped female blos-soms give promise of a goocf crop. 

II. Of or pertaining to those of this sex. 

3 . Composed or consisting of women, or of 
female animals or plants. 

15521 Hulokt, Female, of the feminine sorte, 1632 Wid- 
DowKS iVat. Philos, led. 2) 49 There be sexes of hearbe.s 
namely, the Male or Female. 26^9 Hammond On Ps. I'cviii. 
13 Annot. 333 All the femal quire .. solemnly came out 
1667 Milton P. L. xi. 610 Hiat fair femal Troop , . that 
seemd Of Goddesses, 1697 Dkydkn Virg. Georg, tv. 795 
Heifavs from his Female iStore he took, xtio-xx Swift’s 
Lett. (1767) HI. 313 They keep as good female company as 
I do male. 1773 Amt. Reg. a6i An use of the tevm female 
se.v. .not altogether justified by usage. 

4 . Of or pertaining to a woman or women. 

1635 A. Stafford (title), The Femall Glory : or, the Life 
.. of our blessed Lady. 3700 Dhyden Ovid’s Metam. xil 
809 By a Female Hand. .He was to die. xyxa-4 Pope Ra/e 
Lock IV. 83 There she collects the force of female lungs. 
2779-S3 Johnson L. P,, Wks. IV. 323 The whole detail 
of a female-day. iSxa Byron Ch. Har, i. Ixviii, N or shrinks 
the female eye, 1823 F. CusBOuy A scent of Mont Blanc 
22 note, Female intrepidity may finally surmount danger. 
2868 Cuacroft Ess. 1 1 . 277 All this comes of a female instead 
of a masculine education. 

b. Engaged in or exercised by women. 

<2x690 Rushw. Hist, Coll. (3721) V. 358 Serjeant Francis, 
and one Mr, Fulford were committed for encouraging this 
Female Riot. 2762 J. Brown Poetry 4 Mns. x. (1763) x8o 
Miriam, .led the female Dance and Choir. 3776 Gibbon 
Decl. F'. 1 . 153 A female reign would have appeared an 
inexpiable prodigy. 3884 C/i:n if 'br/ff 19 June 453/1 Female 
suffrage was. .contrary to the manifest order of nature. 

5 . Peculiar to or characteristic of womankind* 

2632 Lithgow Trav, in. 83, 1 . , clothed him in a female 
habite. 1667 Milton P. Z. jx, 999 Fondly overcome with 
Femal charm. 1717 Lady M. W. Montague Leit.ll. xlvii. 
39 A true female spirit of contradiction. 1732 ArbuthnoT 
R tiles of Diet 258 (ihesnuts are good in Female Weaknesses. 
1835 Thackeray Newcomes 11 . 210 ‘ My-dearesting ' each 
other with . . female fervour. 1863 Sat, Rev. 385 These 
letters,. Johnsonian in aim, and intensely female— we do 
not mean feminine — in style. 

fG, Womanish; effeminate; weakly. Ohs. 

. *593 Shaks. Rich, II, in. ii, 114 Boyes..cfap their female 
ioints In stiffe vnwieldie Armes. 3394 Marlowe & Nashk 
Dido IV. iii, I may not dure this female drudgery, 1632 
LiTBGOvf 7 'rav. 11.65, i have heard them often demauhd 
the English . . what they did with such I.eprous stuffe 
[Zante currents] . . A question .. worthy of such a female 
T raffike. 1676 Drydkn A ureng-Zebe iv, Wks. ( 1883) ^^3, 

I smile at what your female fear foresees. 2723 Pope Odyss. 
I. 469 Your female discord end, Ye deedle.ss boasters I 2772 
Goldsm. Hist. Eng. II. 227 The king remained in his tent, 
awaiting the issue of the combat with female doubts and 
apprehensions, 

III, Applied to various material and immaterial 
things, denoting simplicity, inferiority, weakness 
or the like. 

1 7 , a. Simple ; plain, undisguised, b. Inferior. 
1601 B. JoNSONP<?<!'/<2jri‘/r!r iv. i,To tell you the femall truth 
(which is the simple truth) ladies. 2649 Blithe Eng. Improv. 
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Tnipy- fi653^ 48 Where there can he a Male-Improvement 1 
offer not to the Common-Wealth a Female. 

8. Said of the inner layer of horn on a horse’s | 

foot, or of bark on a tree, ; 

S639 T. DE Gray CotnJ>L Horsem. 72 If the foot he bruised I 
with the shoo, or that the femall horn be hurt, Bower 
& Scott De Bary's Phaner, 557 The. .superfidaily-formed 
layer (called the male) is removed from the stem . . a new 
periderm appears . . This periderm grows quicker than the 
external male cork, and is used technically as ‘female 
cork*. 

9 . Said of precious stones, on account of paleness 
or other accident of colour. Cf. 2 a. 

, ^1400 Maundev. (1839) xiv. 158 Thei [the dyamandes] 
growen to gedrj^ male and femele. 1601 Holland Pliny 
XXXVI. xvi. 587 I^hat [loadstone] of Troas is blacke. and of 
the female sex, in which regard it is not of that vertue that 
others be. Ibid, xxxvn. vii. 617 The female Sandastres.. 
Carrie not such an ardent shew of fire. 1863 Emanuel 
Diamonds 112 The ancients called sapphires male and 
female . . the pale blue, approaching the white, [was] the 
female. 

■f 10. Female rime\’=‘ feminine rime\ see Feminine. 

xS8i Sidney ApoL Poeirie (\rb.) 71 Ryme..in the last 
silable, by the French named the Masculine ryme . . in the 
next to the last, which the French call the Female. 1666 
Drvden Ann. Mirab. I'o Sir R, Howard, I’he Female 
Rhymes . . are still in use amongst other nations. 1683 
— Albion 4* Albanns Pref. Wks. (1883) VII. 234 Our 
scarcity of female rhymes. 

I*V. 11. A distinctive term for that part of an 
instruinent or contrivance which is adapted to re- 
ceive the corresponding or male part. 

a 1836 H. Miller Paper in O. R. Sandst. (1874) 342 The 
male half of the hinge belongs to the head, and the female 
half to the jaw. 1889 Moyne's Med.^ Voc.y Female , . the 
part of a double-Hmbed instrument which receives the male 
or corresponding part. 

"b. (bee qiiot) 

s688 R. Holme Armotiry in. xii. 433/1 There is no differ- 
ence between the male and female '1 repan, but for the Pin 
in the middle which the female wants. 

e. * Female pauge, an internal or bored gauge * 
(Lockwood 1 888 ); ^Female joints the socket or 
faucet-piece of a spigot-and-faucet joint ’ (Ogilv.) ; 
Female screw^ socket, a circular hole or socket 
having a spiral thread adapted to receive the thread 
of the male screw. 

1669 Boyle Conin. New Exp. n. fi682> it A Female 
Screw, to receive the Male-screw of the Stop-cock. 1703 
Moxon Meek. Exerc. 106 Two Male Screws fitted into 
two Female Screws. *839 G. Bird Nat. Philos. 72 The 
female screw . . must be of such a size as to admit the pro- 
jecting thread of the . . male screw. 1870 Eng, Mech. 18 
Mar. 653/1 A screw working in a female socket, 

B. sb. 

1, A female animal ; a. of lower animals. Often 
ill his fetnale : his mate. 

1377 Langl. P, pi. B. XI, 331 In euenynges also 3e[de] 
males fro femeles. 1481 Caxton Myrr. n. xiv. 97 Byrdes 
that ben femalles may not abyde there. 1333 Eden Treat. 
Nettie Ind. ( \rb.) 15 The females [elephants] are of greater 
fiercenesse then the males. 1^83 J. B. tr. Viret's Sck. 
Beastes D iv. This bird [Halcion] loveth singularly his 
femal. 1697 Drvden Vir^. Georg, ni, 416 The Wars the 
spotted Linx’s make With their fierce Rivals, for the 
Female’s sake. 176^ J. Nf alus Nat. PHst. Norihumb. I, 
xii, 410 A female, with a calf at her foot, is not to be ap- 
proached without danger, 1847 Marry at Ckildr. N. Forest 
jv, The stag . . was . . acting as a sentinel for the females. 
iSSi Lubbock Ants, Bees 4* Wasps 8 The abdomen of the 
females sometimes increases in size. 

b. generally, including the human species. 

€ 1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 122 To knowe a femel fro 
a male, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 154/2 Femel, no vadi^,femella. 
*540 HvRDK! tr. Fives' Instr. Chr. Worn. 11. ii. v j b, As sone as 
the man lokedde upon the femalleof his kynde^he heganne 
to lone her aboue all thynges. 1390 Shaks. Cmn. Err. 11. 
i. 24 Man . . Are masters to their females, and their Lords. 
1613 Crooke Body of Man 272 The Female generateth in 
her selfe, the Male not in hiraselfe but in the Female. rSoo 
Med. Jml. IV. 320 The female of every animal in sl state 
of parturition is possessed of a placenta, or substance analo- 
gous thereto, 1831 Carpenter Man, Phys. led. 2) 503 
Conception and Parturition, in the Human female. 

2. A female person ; a woman or girl, 

a. In express or consciously implied antithesis 
with male ', esp. one of the female individuals in 
any class or enumeration comprising persons of 
both sexes. 

c X315 Shoreham 44 Me schel the mannes lenden anelye, 
The navele of the femele. 137S Barbour Bruce i. 59 Ther 
mycht succed na female, Stewart III. 

139 Of king Williame the successioun did faill .. bayth of 
famell and maill. 1^9 Bp. Hall Cases Cause, iv. v. 436 
If the like exorbitancies of the other sexe were not meant to 
be comprehended, females should he lawlesse, and the law 
imperfect. 1632 G aui .b Magastram. 243 Saturne did onely 
cate up his male children, not his females. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2 ) III. 355 The females, .incapable of performing 
any military service, 1861 Maine Exw 159 The 

Danish and Swedish laws, harsh, - to all females. 

b. As a mere synonym for * woman *. 

Now commonly avoided by good writers, exc. with con- 
temptuous implication. 

C1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. II. 408 Two femalis shulen he 
grynding at a queerne. c 1460 Terwneley (Surtees) 31 1 

Of femellys a quantite here fynde 1 parte, 1390 Shaks. 
Mids. N, in. ii. 441 Cupid is a kpamsh lad Thus to make 
oore female.smad. 1632 Lithgow Trav. Females 

ave extreames, and two, we see, Eyther too wicked, or too 
good they be. 1713 Steele Guardian No. 43 T 1, X would 
strictly recommend to any young females not to dally with 


men [etc.], 1773 Wilkes Corr, (1805) IV. 141 Just putting 
on my hat, to attend the females to church. 1801 Strutt 
Sports 4“ Past, iv.i.263 Dancing, .an essential part of a young 
female’s education. 1849 L. E. Napier Excurs. S. Africa 
I. 112 The ‘Totty’ of the present day: and his female, (for 
the creature can scarcely be dignified by the name of woman). 
1865 J. G. Bertram Harvest of Sea 193 This is per- 
formed by females, hundreds of whom annually find well- 
paid occupation at the gutting-troughs. 1889 Pall Mall G. 

10 Aug. 7/2 They are no ladies. The only word good 
enough for them is the word of opprobrium — females. 

3. attrib. in ceitain nonce-words, female- bar , 
foe ; female-bane, transl. of Qr. 0t}X.v<p6vov 
aconite, lit. ‘a thing deadly to females*. 

1399 Shaks. Hen. V, 1. ii. 42 Pharamond The founder of 
this Law, and Female Barre. 1601 Holland II. 27T 
Others, for the reason before shewed, call it [Aconite] 
Theliphonon [marg. Femalbanej. <7x645 Howell Lett. 
(1753) 445 A thousand such instances are not able to make 
me a misogenes, a female foe. 

Fe*malely, adv. nonce-wd. So as to suit a 
female. 

1867 Miss Broughton Cometh up as a Flotver xviii, 
Before the door . . stand many horses, malely and femalely 
saddled. 

Fe’maleness. nonce-wd. The character or 
qualities of a female. 

X892 W. W. Pevton Mentor, fesus iv. 94 In maleness and 
femalenes.s there is a likeness to the divine nature. 

t Fe’malism. Obs. rare~K [f. Female + 
-ISM.] = prec. In quot., curiosity. 

1779 Sylph r. 207 But femaleism prevailed, and I examined 
the contents. 

tFemalist- Obs rare-^K [f. Female + -IST.] 
One devoted to the female sex. I 

16x3 Marston Insatiate Countess iv. iii. 54 Beauty can. . 
make him [War] smile upon delightful Peace, Courting her 
smoothly as a femalist. 

Femality (L’moe'liti'). Somewhat humorous. 
[f. Female sb. y -ity. Gf. OF.femelete.J 

1 . Female nature or characteristics. 

1734 Richardi^n Grandison (1781) VI. xxii. 117, I was 
afraid pf your Femality, when you came face to face. 1773 
Lady''s Mag. IV. 3 My femality, or in other words, my 
curiosity was greater. 1844 Marg, Fuller Worn, xgth C. 
(1862) 115 Feminine element spoken of as Femality. 

b. pi. Samples of female character, females. 
c 180X T. Selwyn Wartring to Batchelors ii, (MS.), Knights 
of the chace To be hunted yourselves were a pitiful case; 
Suspect these femalities, 

2. Effeminacy, tin manliness. 

?x6. . Songs Land. jPmiriVtf4(Percy) 68 Disband feamality, 
let courage be your portion. 

Femalize (frnialoiz\ v. [f. Female «. + -ize.] 
ti. intr. To become effeminate or unmanly. Obs. 
1674 T. Duffett 4A Rogue \\, Men are so Femalk’d, so 
idle grown, They court the Coy, and slight what may he 
won. 

2 . trans. To give a feminine designation or 
ending to. [See quots. for ppl. a.} 

Hence Pe*inalizedA/^/. a. 

1709 Shaftesb. Freedom of Wit Sr Humour (xyrx) I. in. 

§ 1. 105 note, When they consider . . the very Formation of 
the word KotroFonMOvvvii upon the Model of the other fema- 
Hz’d Virtues, the 'Evyvunoovrai, 2<«)«//pocrvi'?7, AiKaioavtn^, ect., 
they will no longer hesitate on this Interpretation. 1887 
N. ^ Q. 7th Ser. HI. 95 The following femalized Christian 
names : Alexandrina, Andrewina. .and Williamina. 

Femay, var. of Fumay, Qbs. 

Femble, var. of Fimble. 

Feme (fem). Also 6 feeme, 6-7 fern, 8-9 
femme, [a. Cf^.feme, 'Fv.femfne woman, wife.] 

1. Law, (Chiefly conjoined with baron.) Wife. 
(The technical spelling is feme but in non-professional 
use the mod.F. form has often been adopted. So also in 
feme-covert', see helovf.) 

[12921, 1594, 161X [see Baron sb. 5]. a 1626 Bacon Max. 

4 Uses Com, Law i. {1636; 2 The feme is entitled to dower. 
1714 ScROGGS Courts-leet (ed, 3) 161 If a Feme Copyholder 
for Life takes Husband, who commits a Waste, this shall 
bind the Wife. [18x3 Byron in Moore Life ( 1847) 217 Divorce 
ruins the poor femme.'\ x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. _2) II. 334 
The feme died leaving issue; then the baron died. 1873 
Dixon Two Queetts II- ix. viii. 142 An ancient custom of 
the land described the man and wife as baron and feme, 
f 2 . In 1 6th c. often used (in verse and some- 
what playfully) for : W*oman. Obs. 

1367 Turberv. Ovid's Episi. 76 So bolde Away to have 
a Greekish feme purloynde. 1577 ■*•'* Lendall Flowers of 
Epigrammes 58 Three ills that mischefe men . .the Fem, the 
Flud, the Fire. 1594 Willobie Avisa (1880) 15 Nature 
hath begot Of Fleeting Feemes, such fickle .store. X633 
H. Whistler Upshot Inf. Baptlsme i. 6 The Fera was con- 
cerned as (in desire) one. 

Teme covert (ie*m k^woit). Law. [a. KF. feme 
covert a woman * covered ’ (== mod.F. couverte:, i.e. 
under protection.] A woman under cover or pro- 
tection of her husband ; a married woman. (Gf. 
Covert a. 4.) 

[1328 Perkins (1532) 2 Graunt de feme 

couert est void.] x6o2 Fulbecke xst Pt. Parall. 4 A ferae 
couert cannot make a contract, 1668 R. UEstrange Vis. 
Quev. (1708' 70 My poor wife, .being a Feme-Coverte, not 
an Officer dunst come near her. 1743 Fielding Wedding- 
Day JV. V, Do you know, sir, that this lady is a femme 
couverte? x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed, a) I. in On petition of 
. .femes covert. X858 Ld. St. Leonarixs Prop. 

I Law XXV. 189 An infant, lunatic, covert, or [etc.]. 

! b. kumorotisly '. Wife. 

1678 Butler Hud. iw. i. 862 Those, .femme couerts to all 
I ' mankind. 


Feme-sole (fe’m spa 1 ). Law. \y. AF . feme soulie 
a woman alone.] a. A woman who has not the 
protection of a husband ; an unmarried woman, a 
spinster ; a widow, b. A married woman who* 
with re.spect to property is as independent of her 
husband as if she were unmarried. 

Also attrib., as feme- sole merchant, trader, a 
married woman who uses a trade alone, or without 
her husband (Webster). 

[1528 Pkrkins Prof. Bk. (iS32'> 2 Mes si feme .soule .soit 
executrix. Ibid. 2b, Si feme soul.. fist fait del graunt.] 
1642 Ibid, (pratisl. of free.) i. § 20 If. . the wife as a feme sole 
. .grant a rent. 1714. Scroggs Courts-leet led. 3) 90 If the 
Cattle of a Feme-sole be taken, and afterwards she marry. 
1843 Ld. Campbell Chancellors (1857) I vii. lai The Queen 
Consort being privileged as a feme sole. 1838 Ld. St. 
Leonards Handy-bk. Prop. Law x\i. 73 She become.s, 
after the judicial separation. .z,feme sole, a single woman, 
with respect to property. 

Femenine, obs. form of Feminine. 

Femerell (fe'merelL P'orms : 5 fota.erel(l, 
famrell, 5-6 fymrel(le, fumerill, 6 fymerel'e, 
fomeril, fuin(in)er0l(l, 5- femerell. [ad. OF. 
fumeraille altered form oifumerole— It. fiimaruoio 
L, fiimdriolum, dim. of fumdrmm, f. fumus 
smoke.] 

“A lantern, louvre, or covering placed on the 
roof of a kitchen, hall, etc. for the purpose of 
ventilation or the escape of smoke’ (Weale, 
1849)- 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 169/2 Fomerel of an halle, fuma- 
rium. Ibid, 182/2 Fumrell of an txcefj?,, furnarium. 1446 
Cknrchw. Acc. Vat ion (Som. Rec. Soc.) 84 It. payd to 
Welyam Stonhowse for settyng in of to femerell in the 
stepyl, 1300 Orttes Voc. P viij, Fumerale, a fumerilL 
xSxi Nottingham Rec. III. 335 Y fymerelleof y chymney. 
16. . Jml. Bk. Expences in Gutch Coll. Cur. (lySx) I. 204 
Spent about the Femerell of the New Kitchin. .xviuj. viii^/. 
1883 Law Hampton Court i. xiii T74 The inside of the 
femerell was as richly decorated as tne rest of the roof. 

Femetorie, obs. form of Fumitory. 
Femicide'^ (fe'misoid). [f. Feme -(i)ciDB: 
see -ciUE I.] One who kills a woman. 

1828 R. Macnish ipitle), Confessions of an unexecuted 
Femicide. 

Femicide - (fe*misDid). [f. Feme + -(i)cide : 
see -ciDE 2 ] The killing of a woman. 

i8ox Satirical View Land. 60 This species of delinquency 
may be denominated femicide. 1848 Wharton Law Lex., 
Femicide, the killing of a woman. 

Feminacy (feminasD. [f. L. femin-a + -act, 
after Effeminacy.] Female nature, ieminality. 

1847 Lytton Lucretia (X853) 37 The face took from the 
figure the charm of feminacy. 

t Fe’minal, Ct,. Obs. Also 4 femynalle. [a. 
OF . feminal^^ Fv. feminal, f. Lat. type *f eminalis, 
j f. femina woman.] Of or pertaining to a female 
[ or woman ; female. 

I ^ 1398 Trevisa Bnrih, De P. R. xvn. cxli. (1495) 698 Rewe 
is yeuen ayenst femynalle fluxe. 17.. West On Abuse 
Travelling xlvi, in DodsL (1748) II. 82 For wealth, or fame, 
or honor feminal. 

Femiuality (feminse-liti). [f. prec. + -ity.] 

1 . The quality or condition of a female ; female 
nature. sAove rare. 

X646 Sir T, Brown Pseud. Ep. 111. xvii. 148 If in the 
minority of naturall vigor, the parts of feminality take 
place. X702 Farquhar Inconstant iv. ii, Not half so much 
as devoting 'em [a beautiful face and person] to a pretty 
fellow. If our feminality had no business in this world, 
why was it sent hither? 1883 Mrs. Lynn ILmTo^ Social 
Ess. II. xo Thinking, .womanhood a mistake in exact pro- 
portion to its feminality. 

2 . pi. only concr. or quasi^concr. a. The person- 
ality of a woman ; a female person, b. A female 
trait or peculiarity, c. Something that women 
delight in; a knick-knack. 

1825 New Monthly Mag, XIV. 262 Ladies are not per- 
mitted to advance their feminalities beyond .so cha te 
a thre.shold. 1834 Tail's Mag. I. 204 Certain feminalities 
..peep through every page. 1840 Mrs. Trollope in Akw 
Monthly Mag, LX. 199 All these pretty ‘ Ferninalities k 

t Fe'minary, ct. Obs. [f. 'h. femin-a r -ary.] 
Womanish. 

1630 Lennard tr. Ckarrods Wisd. 11. iii. g 13. 277 Afemi- 
narie, sottish calmeness, and vitious facihtie. 

t Fe'ltliziatc, ct. Obs. rare, [ad, L femindi-tis, 
f. femina woman.] a. Resembling a woman; 
effeminate, b. Female, feminine. 

«iS33 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546^ LI, 
With halfe a berde, as a feminate man. 1557 North tr. 
Gueuara's Diall of Princes 82 a/i Money doth not only 
hreake the feminate and tender hartes, bu t also the hard and 
craggy rockes. 1633 Ford Broken H. v. iii, A nation warlike 
..cannot brook A ieminate authority. 

Lienee t Fe'minately adv. Ohs. 

1398 Florio. Inzazzeare, to goe walking wantony, idly or 
feminatlie vp and downe the streetes. 

t Fe^miae, a. Obs. Also 5 femy3i(e, [Con- 
tracted f. Feminine.] =Fkmtnine a. 

1330 Palsgr, 156 All the feestes of the yere be of the 
femyne gendre. 1564 Golding Jiistineij b. In Xerxes was 
to he sene a kind of temine fearfulnesse. x6xo Mirr. Mag., 
Lady Ehbe xv, To do the like against the Femine kind. 
Femineity (feminz-iti). [f. L. femine-us 
womanish (f. femina) + -ity,] The quality or 


FEMmiCIBE. 

nature of tire female sex ,* womanliness j' woman- 
ishness. 

sSsaj CotEKiDGE LeU.y Cmvers.^ etc, I, 72 The very 
essence of femineicy seems to speak in the. .true and touching 
words. Ihid.ll.^-zZ Of all men I ever knew Wordsworth lias 
the least femineity in his mind. x8s8 O. W. Holmes Ani, 
Break/, 4 , (1883) x88 It had so much woman, in it, — mnli- 
ebrity, as well bs femme ity, 

Peniiaicide (ftmi'nissid), rare, \t'L,femtna 
■f-(i)ciDE 2,] « Femicide 2. 

1833 Blceckiv. Mag. XXXIIL 545 Our transcendent 
powers of cold-hlooded feminicide. 

FeiiiLini*city. [f. L. femin-a^ after rusticity^ 
The quality or condition of a woman ; womanliness. 

1843 Fraser*s Mag. XXVIl. 226 Beautiful ai-e both these 
women in their graceful feminicity, 

Peisainie (fe^mini). arch. Also g femyne, 
femynye, 6 femynie. [a. fiminki {. L. 
femina woman.] Womankind ; a ‘ set ’ of women, 
esfi.th.t Amazons : also the cotmtry of the Amazons. 

<71386^ Chaucer Krii*s T, 8 He conquered all the regne 
of Feminie, c 1400 JDestr, 7'roy 6669 The qwene of femyne 
hat freike so faithfully louyt. c 1430 Pilgr. Ly/ Manhode 
It. xcix. (1869) III, I wot neuere whether i be in femynye, 
ther wommen hauen the lordship. 1561 Sckoie^honse 0/ 
Women 9 in Hazl. E. P. P, IV. 106 A foole of late contrived 
a boke. And all in praise of the femynie. 169a Coles, 
Feminie., the women’.s country, iSaa Eyrok W emer iv. i. 
You bid me. .look into The eyes of feminie. Fraser's 
IX, ^39 The dingy feminie who cry their brooms. 
1836 M. J. CtiKPUKSt ibid. XIV. 22 At the good deeds of 
feminie let no man. .Sneer idly. 
f [f. ’L.fendn-a + -ile ; 

cf. lt./emmimie.] Peculiar to a woman ; feminine. 

1650 Bulwer a nthropomet. iii. 64 This forehead is also 
called a great forehead, if it be compared with a feminile 
forehead. 

Peminility (feminrliti). [f. prec. +-ITY.] The 
character or disposition peculiar to a woman; 
womanliness, womanishness. Also a^^c^i-ccnicr, 
FrasePs Mag. XVIII, 89 True feminility is oftener 
found contemplating the exquisite points of some soul- 
subduing picture. 1890 H. XuAs/^rirnmal iii. 53 The 
corresponding character (feminility) is not found so often. 

Pemiuiue (fcminin), and jA Forms: 4-6 
femynyne, 5-6 femenine, -yn(e, 5 femymyng, 
6 feminia, -yne, (i’f. famenene), 7-8 foeminine, 
4- feminine, [a. OF. and "Sx. feminine ad, 
Ij. fimimnuSi t femina woman.] 

1 . Of persons or animals : Belonging to the female 
sex ; female. Now rare, 

<^1384 Chaucer^ /f". Fame nr, 275, I sawe perpetually 
j^taTled A feminine creature. 1393 Gower Can/. II. 313 
Thepreie, which is feminine. 1:1470 Id.kB.m'AO Chron. 279 
Edmond .. None issue had neither male ne feminine, c 1500 
Melnsine 369 And now for a .serpent of femenyne nature ye 
shake for fere. 153* More Con/at. Tindale Wks, ^34/2, 

I had as leue he bare them both a bare charitie, as with y* 
frayle feminyne sexe fall to farre in loue. 1588 Shak.s. 
L. L. L. IV. ii, 83 But. .a soule Feminine saluteth vs. ^1613 
PvBCRAs Piigrmioge (1625) 319 Of which Manly fosminine 
people EAmazonsl ancient authors disagree. 1667 Miltom 
Z*. A I, 423 Those Male, These Feminine, 
b. humorotisly. 

i860 O. W. Holmes Elsie V, <1887) 106 A side of feminine 
beef was- .obtained, 

2 . In same sense, of objects to which sex is attri- 
buted, or which have feminine names, one of 
the heavenly bodies. 

x6ox Holland P/iny I. 44 They say that the Moone is 
a planet Fceminine, 1633 T. Adams Earp. a Peter ii. 
10 Under her conduct and standard marcheth the whole 
feminine army, envy, avarice, pride, &c, 1653 H. More 
Conject. Cabbal. (1713) 83 Five is acknowledged .. to 
Mate and Female, consisting of Three and Two, the two 
first Masculine and Feminine numbers, a 1658 Cleveland 
Hermapkr, 6 Wks. 1687. ip We chastise the God of Wine 
With Water that is Feminine. 1751 Harris Mermes Wks. 
1841. X30 The earth, .is universally feminine. 1839 Baxley 
(1854) 121 Ye juried stars. .Henceforth ye shine in 
vain to man : Earthy, or moist, or feminine, or fixed, 

8. Of or pertaining to a woman, or to women; 
consisting of women ; carried on by women. 

c 1489 Caxton Blanckardyn. xlix. 189 She lefte ^yde her 
femenyne wyll. c 1300 Melnsine 322 How be it dyuers 
haue sith sen her in femenyn figure. Ibid. 354 Which 
cryed with a femenyne voys. _is83^ SrANYHupT ASueis i, 
(Arb.) 36 Or wyl you soiourne in this my ferhinin empyre ? 
1642 Fuller Holy 4 Prof. Si. i. ii. 31 Take notice of 
some principall of the orders she made in those feminine 
Academics. ^ 1649 Milton Eikon. vii. {1851! 388, .Govern'd 
and overswaid at home under a Feminine usurpation. 1844 
Disraeli Coningsby ui. iii, Feminine society. 1863 Miss 
Braddon Only a Clod xxxviii, They were growing too 
serious for feminine discussion or friendly sympathy. x8yi 
: — f Haggard’s Dan, I. 9 The feminine element in the 
business was supplied by his maiden sister. 

4 . Characteristic of, peculiar or proper to women ; 
womanlike, womanly. 

14.. Ejpzfk. in Tundale's Vis..xi2 Sche answered most 
femynyne of chere Full prudently to. euery questyon. c X440 
Promp. Parv. 154/2 Femyiiyne, or woman lyke, muliebris. 
*855 Eden Decades 340 Of complexion feminine and fleg- 
matike in comparison to gold. 1601 Holland P/fw/ II. 219 
To such as be of a foerainirie and delicate bodie. *667 Milton 
P, L, IX. 458 Her [Eve's] Heav'niy forme Angelic, but more 
soft, and Feminine. 1731 Johnson Rambler No. 149 f xx 
My sister, .the young ladies are hourly tormenting by every 
art of feminine persecution, 1835 Lytton Rienzi hi, There 
was something almost feminine in. the tender deference with 
which he appeared to listen. 1873 LowEit Among my Bks, 
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Sen IT. 23 Thtt' most virile of poets cannot be adequately 
rendered in the most feminine of languages. 

b. Such as a woman is capable of. Cirs. 

2673 Sir T. Browne Let. to Friend^ xix, Some dreams 
I confess may admit of easie and feminine exposition. 

6 . Depreciatively: Womanish, effeminate. 1 Obs. 

^1430 Lyna Bockas n, xiv. (1554! S3 h, Fast of eche one 
was Sardanapall, Most feminine of condicion. 1548 Hall 
Chron, 18 Rebukyng their timerous hearte-s, and Feminine 
audadtie. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 1. ii. i. § 1. 217 
Ninias being esteemed no man of warre at all, but alto- 

f ether feminine. 1647 Clarendon Hist, Reb. i. (1702) I. 41 
le was of so unhappy a feminine temper, that he was 
always in a terrible fright. 1651 Hobbes Letfiaih, 11. xxi. 
1X2 Not onely to women, but also to men of feminine 
courage. . 

6 . Gram. Of the gender to which appellations 
of females belong. Of a termination : Proper^ to 
this gender, f Of a connected sentence : Consist- 
ing of words of this gender. 

CX400 Test, Lot/e 11. (1560) 282/2 So speak I in feminine 
gendre in general. 1633 Lithgow Trav. x, 472 Spewing 
forth also this Fceminine Latine: Harnmansnetaet miseri~ 
cordiosa est Ecclesia^ O Ecclesia Romana ! ^ 1774 J . Bryant 
MytkoL n. 4T Cora., was .. a fceminine title cjf the Sun. 
1821 R. Turner Arts 4 Sc. (ed. 18)55 Most feminine nouns 
end in H or H. 1845 Stoddart Mncycl. Meirop. I. 30/x 
Every noun denoting a female animal is femiiiine- 

b. Prosody, Feminine ri?ne : in French versifi- 
cation, one ending in a * mute e ’ (so called because 
the mute e is used as a feminine suffix) ; hence in 
wider sense, a rime of two syllables of which the 
second is unstressed. So feminim ending, termin’' 
ation (of a line of verse) ; feminine ctvsttray one 
which does not immediately follow the ictus. 
The e feminine : the French * e mute *, and the 
similar sound in ME. (dropped in the later laa- 
guage). 

177s Tyrwhitt Wks. Pref. Ess. in. § 16 Nothing 

will be ., of sudi .. use for supplying the deficiencies of 
Chaucer’s metre, as the pronunciation of the e feminine, 
*837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit, I. i. 1. § 34- 31 The Alexandrine. . 
hacl generally a feminine termination. 1844 Bick & Felton 
tx. Mnnk’s Metres 27 The former clo.se, because it termi- 
nates in a thesis, and is on that account, less forcible, is 
called feminine, the latter, masculine. 1870 Lowell Study 
Wind. (i886) 247 Of feminine rhymes we find . .fam8^ 
justice. x88o Swinburne Stud. Shaks. ii. (ed. 2) 92 Verses 
with a double ending — which in English verse at least are 
not in themselves feminine. 

B . sb . 

1. The adj. used absolutely, 
t a. gen. She that is, or they that are feminine ; 
woman, women. Obs. 

^'1440 Songs 4 Carols xstk C. (Percy) €5 Not only in 
Englond, but of every nacion, The femynyng wyl presume 
men forto gyd. a 1603 Montgomerie Poems if . T. S.) Iii. 
25 The facultie of famenene is so, Vnto thair freind to be 
hi.s fo. _ 1667 Milton P . L . x. 893 Not^ fill the World at 
once With men as Angels without Feminine. 

b. With defining word ; The feminine element 
in human nature. 

189a Pall Mall G, t6 June 3/r The volumes, .display the 
above-noted characteristics of the eternal feminine in its 
singing mood.s. 

C. A person, rarely an animal, that is feminine ; 
a female, a woman. Now only humorously. 

1513 Bradshaw St. Werburge u 2021 Doctryne Fer aboue 
the age of so yonge a femynyne. 1399 Hakluyt Foy. II. i. 
235 When., the Eliphant is so entangled, they guide the 
feminihes towards the Pallace, x6o6 Day He of Gnls ii. v, 
S weete Femenine, cHp ofiT the taile of thy discourse with the 
sissars of attention. *663 Glanvill Seeps. Sci. xv. 87 While 
all things are judg'd according to their suitableness, - to the 
fond Feminine- 1774 J. Bryant Mythol. I. 202 The Deity 
. . was represented as a feminine. 1^7 Graphic 15 Jan. 67A 
We are tvyp lone feminines. 

2. Gram, A word of the feminine gender. 

1607 Topsell Four/. Beasts 114 They call it Zebi, and 
the feminin herof Zebiah, x6i3 Brinsley Pos. Paris 
(1669) 105 These feminines want the singular number; 
exuvieft fhalerae. xGtxss-'-Lud, Lit. 128 In wordes of three 
termin^ions, the first is the Masculine, the second the 
Feminine, the third is the Neuter, 1706 A, Bedford Temple 
Mus. viL 117 All Foeminines of the Sir^ular Number, do 
end in H* 1774 J- Bryant Mythol. 1 . 55 Eliza . . It was made 
a feminine in aftertimes- 1885 Mason Engl. Gram. 25 
Seamstress and songstrei^ are double feminines, 
f Peminme, v. Obs. [f. prec.] irans. To 
make feminine ; to weaken, effeminate. 

1383 Stubbes Anat. Abus. i. (1879) 170 Musickc. -dooth 
rather femenine the minde. 

Femininely (fe-mininli), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-ly 2 .] In a feminine manner, like a woman; 
womanishly. Also, in the feminine gender. 

1649 F-C>berts Clovis Bibl. 365 Nor as any peculiar Dialect 
of this tongue, using this word sometimes femininely. *8x4 
Byron Lara i.xxvii^ So femtminely white [that hand] might 
bespeak Another sex. iSzx — y-udn v. Ixxx, Now being 
femininely all arrayed . . He look’d in almost all respects a 
maid. 1859 Tennyson X124 Femininely fair and dis- 
solutely pale. 

FeUilinineneSS (fe*mininn^>. [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The state or quality of being feminine; 
womanliness. 

18^9 Times 23 Nov. 8/4 BuonctHnpagnl. .is gentle even to 
feminineness, ■ 1890 Bmckw. Mag. CXLVIL 258/2 Without 
derogating from her feminineness. 

Fe'miiiiiiism. [f. as prec. + -ism.] 

1. The state of being feminine. 

X846 in Worcester (citing /«»/.), and in mod. Diets. 


^ femiitike. 

2 . A feminize or woman’s word or expression. 

x893 F. Hall in Hat ion 13 Oct. 282/3 The locution [very 
pleased] has been, all along, in the mam a femininism. 

Femini'mtiide. nonce-wd. [f. Feminin-e -f ' 
-(i)TUBE.] The characteristic quality of feminine 
persons ; womanishness. 

1878 J. Thomson Plenipoieni Key 19 The spite is but his 
[Froude’s] femininitude. 

Femininity (feminimiti). [ME. feminimls. 
f, as prec. + -iTy. Cf. YT.femininitii] 

1 . Feminine quality ; the characteristic quality or 
assemblage of qualities pertaining to the female 
sex, womanliness f' in early; use also, female 
nature. 

CX386 Chaucer Man of Lands T. 262 O serpent under 
feraynynytee. 14. . Lydg. Temple of Glas 1045 Hjr face, of 
femynylnilte : Thuru^ honest drede abaisshed so was she. 
c 1430 Compleynt 326 ibid. App. 63 In whanie yche vertue is 
at rest . . Prudence and femynynyteeu 1835 Blackw. Mag.\ 
XXXVII. 230 She was all that my most romantic dreams; 
had fancied of femininity. 1893 Westm. Gaz. 22 Feb. 4/2 
What she {the American woman] conspicuously lacks, on thee 
other hand, is es.sential femininity. 

concr. a 1876 G. Dawson Biog. Lect. (1886) X94 A perfect 
femininity of architecture, the Venus of Gothic creation, 

2 . In depreciative sense : Womanishness. 

1863 E. L. SwiFTE in N. 4 Q,* Srd Ser. IV. 264 A certain 
femininity, which our patresfamilios call changeableness. 
X879 T. P. O’Connor Beaconsjield 136 Features delicate 
almost to femininity. 1853 Manch. Exam. 22 July 3/1 The 
femininity of Fenelon’s nature. 

3. Ill applied senses: a. The fact of being a 
female, b. Feminine peculiarity (in shape). 

x^ Mom. Star 26 Nov., 'I'here is no doubt of her fern!- 
iiinity, though her counterfeit of a man is . . perfect. 189s 
Pall Mall G. 2 June 2/1 A part for which the exubeianl; 
femininity of her physique obviously disqualifies her, 

4 . concr. Women in general ; womankind. 

1863 Daily Tel. 12 Apr. 7 Crinoline, .has, .enlightened us 
respecting the not faultle.ss ankles of femininity. 1878 3VI its, 
Riddell Mother's Dari. II. xv, 134 She had changed, .into 
a tenderer and softened specimen of femininity. 

Fe'suiniiiize, v. rare~^, [f. Feminine + -izs.] 
trans. To make (a word) feminine, to give a femi- 
nine form to. 

1868 F. Hall Benares 8 The name of King Champa, fetnl- 
ninized, became that of the metropolis of Anga, Champd. 

Feuiillism (feminiz’m'. rare, £1. "L-femin-a 
+ -ISM ] The qualities of females. 

1831 in Ogilvie. 

Feminity (ffmimiti). [WE.feminitej a. OF. 
feminiilj f. Lat. type '^feminitas^ f. femina woman.] 

1. = Femininity i. 

1386 Chaucer Man of Lands T. 262 (Lansd. 36o\ O serpent 
vnder feinenyte. 1:1470 Harding Chron. Proem xiv, The 
thyrde sonne . . wedded dame Blaunch, ful of feminytee. 
t:i483 Digby Myst. (1882) in. 7? Here is mary, ful feyr and 
ful of femynyte. 14. . Pol. Rel. 4 L. Poemsi i866> 43 Goodnes, 
the Rote of all vertve Which Rotide is in youre femynite. 
Spenser CoL Clout 515 She is the . . mirrhor of feminine. 
1854 Marion Ha eland A loneve. She laughed at the ludicrous 
repetition of feminity in the second line. x868 Browning 
Ring 4 Bk. IX. 299 Put forth each charm And proper 
floweret of feminity. 

2 . *= Femininity 2 . 

1669 H. More Exjf. 7 E/ist. v!. 83 There being all these 
symptoms of Feminity in the Church of Rome. 1890 J. 
Forster in Academy 23 Aug. 149/2 There is . . a decidm 
note of feminity in his genius ; a want of manly strength. 

3. *=» Femininity 4 ; also a band of women. 
f Queen of feminity, queen of the Amazons. 

CX430 BoHias i. viii. (1544) *4 a, Theseus . -Weddid 

Apohta . . The hardy quene of femynitie. 1313 Bradshaw 
St. Werburge 1. 1633 Nexte in ordre. . Was our btesed lady, 
floure of femynyte. 18x3 Hogg Queen’s Wake 171, I bait 
watchit. .Quhairevir blumis fememtye. 1816 Scow Anii^. 
xxii, I tell thee, Mary, Hector's understanding, and far mows 
that of feminity, is inadequate to comprehend the extent of 
the loss. 1872 Browning Fifne xxi, Provided . . this femi- 
nity be followed By. .Fifine I 

Femiuivorous (feminiworas), a. rar&-'\ [f. 
\ufemin~a woman + -(x)z;£?r-2^jr devouring + -ous.] 
That eats the flesh of women. 

1820 Examiner No. 644. §23/1 Our feminivorous brido* 
groom however is somewhat inconsistently represented. 

FemiinzatloXL (fesmin^wi-jpn). [f. mext -f 
-ATION.] a. The action of making feminine* b. 
The giving of a feminine inflexion to a word. 

X844 Blacmv. Mag. LV. 510 There is a sweetness, a solflt- 
ness, and feminization of tone:, in the lower passages. xSaS 
H. James Bostonians III. n, xxxiv. 52 *To save it [the sex] 
from what?’ she asked. ‘From the most damnable femi- 
nisation !' X89X Miss Dowik Girl in Karp. 115 Their 
lPoIe.s’] careless and light-hearted feminisation of a verb. 

Feminize (fe'minaiz), V. [f, 'L.femm^a rt''izi$, 
Cf. Fr. ftiminiser.'] a. trans. To make femmine 
or womanish ; to give a feminine cast to (a descrip- 
tion). b. intr. To become or grow feminine, 

1632, 1633 [see Feminized], *776 ‘Courtney Melmoth* 
[S. T. Pratt] Pnpit of Pleas. II. 08 It only served the more 
to feminize . . and to recommend her to the spectator.^ 1790 
Mrs. a. M. Johnson Monmouth 1 . 175 Let Hot an idea of 
her feminize a soul that should now bum but for glory and 
a crown. 1841 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk III. 8r Femi- 
nize this description . . and you see Harriette. x866 Ch. 
Times 6 Jan. 2/3 Any more than a boy is feminized by 
learning music. ^ 189a Hatton 21 July 45/2 May it not be 
said that he feminized him too much? 

b- ' Blackw. Mag. LXXI. 85 The women .. would 

make those present look very small but that they are 
feminising. 
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Hence re’minized ppl. a,, Pe’minizisig' vbL sk 

1652 Wright tr. Camus' Nature's Paradox 113 Her vigor- 
ous exertion made them incline to the thought of her beeing 
a Male Feminiz'd. 1653 H. More Conject.CabbaL 45 The 
Serpent said to the feminized Adam. i86jj Times 6 July 
236/4 The feminizing of the clerical mind is one of. .many. , 
evils. 1890 Harper's Mag. July 320/1 The husband, if he 
has become sufficiently . . feminized, may go to the House. 

PemisMng : see Fdmishinq Ohs. 

It Pemme de cliamlsre (famdsj^br). [Fr.] 

1. A lady’s maid. 

1762 Sterne Lei. 12 Aug., I have got a. .decent femme 
de chambre^ and a good-looking laquais. 1824 Medwin 
Cofwers. Byron (18321 1 . 48 Fletcher's . . wife . . was at that 
femme de ckambre to Lady Byron. 1849 Thackeray 
Pendmnu ivii. (18851 5^4 Martha .. as femme de ckambre^ 
accompanied her young mistress. 

2 . A chambermaid. 

xZ<p Eng. Illust Mag. Christmas No. 273 The crisp and 
hea-ming femmes de chambre of our neighbours across tiie 
Channel. 

Pemoral (fe'moral), a. and sh. [f. L. femor-i 
femur thigh + -al.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the femur or thigh. 
Chiefly Anat.^ as femoral artery ^ bone., etc. 

178a S. Sharp Surgery Intr, (ed. 10) 50 The large.st crooked 
needle, .should be used, .in taking up the. .femoral, .arteries 
in amputation. 1800 Med. yrnl. IV. 333 The phsenomena 
■which occurred in a case of deep-seated femoral hernia, 1821 
Scott Kenilw. xxx, Flibbertigibbet . . thrust a pin into the 
rear of the short femoral garment. 1840 Iciooxi Kilmansegg., 
Her Accident xx, The femoral bone of her dexter leg, 187a 
F. G. Thomas /J/s. tVomen 636 They may enter the femoral, 
umbilical, and ischiritic openings. 

B. sb. >= femoral artery. 

1859 Todd Cycl. Anat, V. 542/1 In the Sloth, .the hrachlals 
and femorals are split up. 1881 Mivart Cat 213 The 
femoral gives off a large branch called the deep femoral. 

t Fe'morals, sb. pi, Obs. In 7 femoralles. [a. 
OF. femoralles =■ late L. femordllaf f. femor-^ femur 
thigh.] Clothing for the thighs ; breeches. 

idog Bible (Douay) Lev. vi. lo I'he priest shal be revested 
with the tunike and the linnen femoralles. 

Femur (frmi;!). PL femurs fe- 

mora (fennora). [a. "L. femur thigh.] 

1 . Anat. The thigh bone in man and other verte- 
brata. 

1799 in Med.yrnl. II. 482 The femur, .■was found in blackish 
fragments.^ 1830 R. Knox Bedard's Anat. § 615 A case of 
false joint in consequence of the fracture of the neck of the 
femur, 1869 Gillmore Reptiles ^ Birds i. 12 The femur, 
or thigh, is much lengthened and .slightly curved. 187a 
Nicholson 314 The thigh-bone or femur, corre- 

sponding with the humerus in the fore-limb. 

2 . Entom. The corresponding part in an insect ; 
the third articulation of the foot, 

X834 McMurthik CuvieAs Anhn. Kingd. 327 The amhu- 
lato^ organs of locomotion consist of . . a femur, etc. 1875 
W.BfouGHTON Sk. Brit. Insects 128 In some genera the femur 
of the hind legs is enormously swollen. 

3 . Arck. * The space between the channels [of 
the Triglyph] ’ (Gwilt). 

1563 Shuts Archit. Tjb, The pillor shalhe garnished 
with Canalicoli . . aiid the fifth parte is for Striae, which are 
also called Femora, 

Feu Forms: a. i fen(n, 3-7 feiin(e, 

(4 feext, 6 finne, feue), 2- fen. A 2 ven, 
2-4 venn(e. [OE. f^n, f^n neut., masc. — OF ris. 
ienne^ fene tnasc. (MDu., MLG. venne, Du. ven 
fern., Du. veen neut.) water-meadow, bog, OHG. 
femia fera., fennt neut. (Ges.fefme nevLt., fekn fern.) 
marsh, ON,/m neut, quagmire, Goth, fani neut., 
mud OTeut. '^fa 7 tjo{fn (yJo-Zf fd).} 

1 . Low land covered wholly or partially with 
shallow water, or subject to frequent inundations ; 
a tract of such land, a marsh. 

Beowufio^ (Gr.) Se he moras heold fen and faesten. r888 
K. ASlfred Boetk. xviii. § 2, & call jfast his fennas & moras 
^enumen habbaS. c 1205 Lay. 18113 He . . drof Irisce men 
5eond wateres and ^eond fenes. *397 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 146 
Grantebrigge & hontendone mest plente of dep ven. c 13251 
Hing if Almaigne in Pol. Songs {Camden) 70 He hath 
robbed Engelond, the mores ant thfe] fenne. £‘1440 York 
Myst. vii. 126 They will slee me, be ffenne or ffrith. 1323 
Skelton GarLLmirelx’yxt In Lema, the Grekis fen. x6oo 
Hakluyt Voy. (i8i<AHL 584 Mexico, which is seated in a 
great fen. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 1028 The joyless sun 
. .draws the copious steam from swampy fens. x8o8 J. Bar- 
low Colvmh. IV. 593 Win from the waters every stagnant 
fen. 1883 Stevenson Treas. IsL iii. xiv. (1886) xn The 
margin of the broad, reedy fen. 

1676 Marvell Mr. Smtrke 36 He did . . ait Poe-dike 
to let in a Flood of all Heresies, upon the Fenns of Christi- 
anity. 1802 Wordsw. ^ Milton. I thou should' st he living”, 
England hath need of thee ; she is a fen Of .stagnant waters, 
x866 Alger SoUL Nat. ^ Man in. 129 The hot fen of emu- 
lation and vice. 

/b, esp, f The fen (obs,), the fens : certain low- 
lying districts in Cambridgeshire, Lincolnshire, 
and some adjoining counties. 

905 O. E. Citron, an. 905 Eall oS 5 a fennas nor 5 , 0x^40 
Pilgr. Tale 1 in ThynnAs Animadv. (1875) App. i. 77 In 
lincolneshyr, fast, by the fene, ther stant a hows. 1631 S tar 
Ckamb. Cases (Camden) 59 Divers lands and wast grounds 
called the Fennes. 1770 Gray in Corr. N. Nicholls (1843) 
ITS Two hundred thousand acres are drowned in the Fens 
here, 1809 Med. Jml. XXI. 92 A short visit to the Fens of 
Cambridgeshire. x8go Murray's Handbk. Lincolnshire 4 
Dirge flocks of geese are still kept in the Fens about 
Spalding. 


f 2. Mud, clay, dirt, mire, filth. Also, excrement. 

^^897 K. jElfred Gregory's Past. xvi. 104 He underfehS 
oaet fenii Sara Sweandra. cxooo JElfric Gloss, in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 147 Limns, lutum, fenn. cxij< Lamb. Horn. 47 
leremie. .stod- in he uenne up to his muoe. ^ 1256 Gen. 4 * 
Ex. 490 Or or fluin noe spredde his fen. 1340 Ham pole Fr. 
Consc. 655 Of l)e comes mykel foul thyng, AIs fen, and uryn 
and spyttyng. c 1380 Wyclif IVks. (1880) 62 To. .babe hem 
in lustis as swyn in feen. x/fei Lybexus Disc. 1500 Bothe 
maydenes, and garssoun, Fowyll fen schull on the throws. 
1513 Douglas Mneis iii. iv. 17 The vile belleis of thai cursit 
sclirewis Aboundis of fen raaist abhominable. 1535 Stewart 
Cron, Scot. III. 440 The loving in ane mannis mouth. Maid 
of him self, stinkis lyke ony fen Into the eiris of all vther 
men. 

Ag, 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 17 Virgile sougt gold 
of wit and wisdom in the fen of Ennii h® poete. 

3 . slajzg. (see quots.) ? Obs. 

axjoo B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, Pag the Fen, drub the 
Whore. 1725 Neva Cant. Diet., Fen, a Strumpet, or Bawd, 
a common Prostitute. 

4. attrib. and Co?nb. a. simple attributive, as 
fezi bank, -boat, -boot, -country, -duck, -dyke, -earth, 
-fowl, "fz'og, -grass, -land (whence fen-lander), 
-river, -rush, -skate, -skater, -skating, -soil. b. ob- 
jective, as fen-affecter, -dtveller, -faz'jner, -farming, 
-paring, c. originative, as feti-born, -bred, -sucked 
adjs. 

1616 Chapman Eatrachom. 17 The farre-farn’de *Fen- 
affecter. 1691 Ray Creation ii. (1692) ^3 The *Fenbanks in 
the Isle of Ely. 1890 Daily Nexus 12 June 6/2 A fen-bank 
about six miles from Peterborough. 1766 Pennant Zool. 
(1769) III. 272 One of the little *fen boats. 1805 Edin. Rev. 
V. 401 The hard seam of his ■*fen-boot. 1641 Milton Ck. 
Govt. 11. 63 That *fenborn serpent. 1871 Swinburne Songs 
hef Sunrise, Exte of Revolution 296 These fen-born fires. 
1597 Drayton Mortimeriados 116 The *fen-bred vapoui's. 
1830 T. Allen Hht. Lincotnsk. I. iii. 65 Other rivers of the 
*Fen Country. 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) 1 . vi. 
441 The great religious houses of the fen country. 1620 
Venner Via Recta iii. 65 The ■*'Fenducke, or Moore-hen. 
x6zo *Fen-dweIIer [see Fen-iwan]. 1647 Fuller Good Th. 
in IVorse T. (1841) 84 Strange that those fen-dwellers should 
approach the fiery region. 1878 Miller & Skertchley 
P'enland xiii. 416 'I’he spleen of fen-dwellers is often enlarged. 
c 1710 C. Fiennes Diary (1888) 127 Ye ^ffendiks . . are deep 
ditches w<=*» draines. a 1728 Woodward Fossils (1729) f- 2^5 
The surface is of Black '“'Fen Earth. iSgx A. J. Foster 
The Ouse 196 The *fen-farmers still gather in its market- 
place on Thur-sdays. 1852 Clarke Fen Sketches 262 The 
unexampled improvements which have taken place in *Fen- 
furming. 1865 Kingsi.ey Herexu. xxi, Listen ye *fen.frogs 
all. 1844 Hardy in Proc. Berxo. Nat. ClnbW. ic8 A cover- 
ing of *fen-grasses. a xooo Guthlac (1848) 50 Fie burh ba 
*fenland reow. 1070 O. E. Chron. an. 1070 pet Englisce 
folc of call ba feon landes comen to heom. 1855 Longf. 
Hiaxt). Introd. 30 In the moorlands and the fen-lands^ a 1661 
Fuller Worthies (1811) II. 21 Apud Gimnos\ that is, 
amongst the ^Fenlanders. 1797 A. YoviHGAgric. of Suffolk 
t6x A very complete and effective tool, called a ‘^fen-paring 
plough, the furrow of which Is burnt. 1546 Langley Pol. 
Verg. De Invent, it. vii. 45 a, A kind of ^fen-rLhes y^ grew 
in the marish groundes of Egipt. 189a Badminton Libr., 
Skating vii. 268 A standard type of * Fen skates.^ x88a N. 
& A. Goodman {title). Handbook of * Fen skating. 1846 
J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) I. 375 Light *fen soils. 
X603 Shaks. Learn, iv. 169 You *Fen-suck’d Fogges. 

b. In various plant-names, etc. : as, feai-berry, 
the cranberry ( Vacemium Oxycocetts) ; fen-cress 
= Watjercress {^Nasturtium ojdcmale); f fen- 
down = Cotton-grass ; fen grapes ^ fenberry ; 
fen lentil, water lentils {Lemna minor) ; fen-rue 
(see quot.) j f fen ^fen-berry. 

1378 Lyte Dodoens vi, xi. 671 Those whidi the Germaynes 
doo call Veenbesien, that is to say Marsh or * Fen-berries. 
1678 Littleton Lat. Diet. s.v., Fen-berries. 1863 Prior 
Plani-H. (1879) 77 Fen-berry, from its growing in fens, the 
cranberry. exofio Sax. Leechd. II. 18 Wib heafod wserce, 
genim. .*fencersan. xZxZTcroxo, Fen-cress. xe^ActxxHen. 
VII, c. 19 With no scalded fethers nor *fen downe nor none 
other unlawful and corrupt stuffes. 1720 Strype Stow ' s Surv. 
(1754) II. 317/2 They . . bought Fen Down . . for an Half 
penny a Pound, and sold the same among Feathers for 6d. 
a Pound. 1597 GERARDE//<?r^<z/ in. clxvi, 1367 Moszbeeren, 
Veenbesien ; that is to sale "^^Fen grapes or Fen berries. 
x% 8“85 Britten & Holland Plant-n., Fen Grape.s, Vac- 
cinium Oxycoccus L. i6ox Holland Pliny 1 . 378 After the 
manner of ^B’en-Ientils or Duckes ineat. X863 Prior Plant-m 
(1S79) 77 * Fen-Rue, froni its divided rue-like leaves and 
place of growth. Tkalictmim flavuin L. 1378 Lyte 
Dodoens vi. xi. 67X Marrishe or *Fen Whortes grow .. in 
low, moyst places. 

5. Special comb, f fen-cariiopy (see quot.); 
fen - cock (see quot); fen - cricket, the mole 
cricket {Gryllotadpa vulgaris) *, fen-fever, a ma- 
larious fever ; fen-fire == Ignis fatuus, a will of the 
wisp; fen-goose, usually the Grey-Lag Goose 
{Aftser cinerms) ; fen-nightingale \^see quot.) ; 
fen-oak (see quot) ; fen-pole, a Jumping pole for 
crossing ditches, etc. ; fen-reeve, an officer having 
charge of fen lands ; fen-runners, a kind of skates 
suitable for fen-skating ; fen-shake, the ague ; 
fen-slodger, a name given to the Fen-men ; fen- 
thrush (see quot.). Also Fef-hooi>, Fen-man, 

x6s8 Rowland Mmfets Theat. Ins. 957 Our Countreymen 
that live about the Fens have invented a . . *Fen-canopy . . 
made of . . Cowes dung . . with the smell and juice whereof 
the Gnats being very much taken, .let them sleep quietly in 
their beds. 1880 W. CorwwallGle^s., *Fencock, the water- 
rail. 1^8 Littleton Lat. Did., A *Fen-Cricketj gryllo- 
talpa. X7S3 Chambers Cyd. St^., Fen-cricket, a name 
given by some people to the gryllotalp^ 1772 J. Lind 
{title), A Treatise on the Putrid and Remitting *Fen Fever, 


1814--5 Shelley ' The cold earth ' iiXi As, a *fenfire*s beam 
on a sluggish stream, Gleams dimly. x8.. SwiNSURNa 
Athens, Mocked as whom the fen-fire leads, ^ 1606 Sylvester 
Du Bartas n. iv. ii. Magnif. 426 The wilde *Fen-goose, 
1766 Pennant ZooL (1776, 4®) I Z. 482 Grey I^ag, the Fen- 
Goose of Lister. 1883 Svvainson Prov. Names Birds 147 
Fen, or Marsh, goose. ^11823 B'orby Voc. E. Anglia, *FetV‘ 
nightingahy a frog. 1868 W. H, Wheeler Fens S. Lin- 
colnsh. 69 Nor must the mention of the fen nightingales or 
frogs be omitted. x886 .S'. W. Line. Gloss , *Fen-oaks, 
wilIow.s. X844 Camp of Refuge I. 10 It was a *fen-pole, 
such . . as our fenners yet use. 1863 W. White E. Eng. II, 
172 The common lands are under the charge of ‘*fen -reeves’, 
X873 Kingsley Flays 4- Puritans 76 How merrily their long 
*fen-mnners whistled along the ice-lane. 1794 G. Adams 
Nat. Exp. Philos. L ix. 350 What they [imported Irish 
reapers] call the ’’‘fen-shake. 2836 P. Thompson Hist. 
Boston 644 The Fenmen .. were a century later known as 
Slodgers or *Fen-Slodgers. 2893 BARiNa_ Gould Cheap 
Jack Zita 1 . 57 Sons or grandsons of half-wild fen-slodgers. 
1854 Baker Gloss. Northampton I. 226 ^Pen-thrush, the 
missel-thrush, Turdrn vischwrus. 1885 Swainson Prm. 
Names Birds 2 Missel Thrush (V'ziinjfT/s x'isrzwnzs) . , Fen 
Thrush tNorthants). 

jPen (feu), dial. [OE. fym mildew ; the 
mod. form (with if for OE. jia) is Kentish ; cf. 
Fenny al^, Vinewed.] A mould or parasitical 
fungus that attacks the hop-plant. 

2732 S. Hales Stat. Ess. I, 33 Hops were all infected with 
mold or fen, 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807^ II. 
249 The mould or fen mostly occurs at a somewhat later 
period. 2842 Johnson Farzmr's Encyci., Fen, the name of 
a distemper to which hops are subject. It consists of a 
quick-growing mould or moss. 

II sb^ in L. version of Avicenna, 

ad. Arab. ^ fatm species, class,] A section in 
Avicenna’s Canon. 

<ri386 Chaucer Panf. T. 562 , 1 suppose that A^vycen Wrot 
never in canoun, ne in non fen Mo wonder sorwes. 1341 R. 
Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. Q iij, Sayth Auyeen in 
his fyrste fen of the fyrste boke of his Canon, 
tren, z'.i Obs. rare. [? f. OF. Jiezt dung (see 
Fients) ; but cf. Fen sbX 2. 

The word occurs .several times on the page, always in the 
iQxxa.fenon (inf. and 3 pers, pi.).] 
infr. Of certain animals : To void dung. 

2486 Bk. St. A lhans F ij a, All bestis that here talow and 
stonde vpright Femayen when thay do so say as I the kenne 
And all oder fenon that rowken downe thenne. 

Pen (fen), v.'^ Also fain. [Usually taken to be 
a corruption of Fend v.) trans. To forbid. Only 
in * Fen {larks, etc.) I a prohibitory exclamation, 
used chiefly by boys at marbles, etc., in order to 
balk, bar, or prevent some action on the part of 
another. 

2823 Moor Suffolk Words 125 Fen slips over again. 2832 
Dickens Bleak Ho. xvi, * l*m fly ”, says Jo. * But fen larks, 
you know I Stow hooking it 1^4 Bartlett Did. A mer., 
‘Fen play', I forbid you to play. x8!88 Berksk. Gloss. s.v. 
Ven, If one player says * ven knuckledown ' this means that 
his opponent must shoot his marble without resting his hand 
on the ground. 

t Pe'uage. rare**^^. [a. OF. fenage, f. fener 
to make hay late L. frnndre, f. "L. fsenum hay.] 
Hay crop. 

1610 W. Folkingham Art of Survey i. x. 25 The sowing 
of the seede of Trefoyle . . doth much xnrich Meddowes . • 
both in Forrage and Fenage. 

Fenaunce, obs. form of Finance. 
t Pe'nbrede. Obs. rare, [perh. f. Fen sb.^ -f 
Bred, board.] *= Mould-board. 

2323 Fitzherb. Hush. I 3 The fenbrede is a thyn borde, 
pynned or nayled . . to the lyft syde of the shethe in the 
ferther ende, and to the ploughe tayle in the hynder ende. 
Fence, tb. Also 4 fens, 6 fenst. [aphet. f. 
of Defence.] 

fL The action of defending ; « Defence. Also, 
the attitude of self-defence ; in To stand at fence. 

€ 2530 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 8638 pen OcU 
.studied in his bought ; To stonde to fens auailled nought. 
*^7S Barbour Bruce xx. 384 That for default of fenss so was 
To-fruschit in-to placis ser. CX430 Syr Try am. 552 He 
stode at fence ageyne them. « 2400-50 AUxazider 4,753 
For nouthire fondis he to flee ne na fens made. z:x3oo 
Felon Soxve Rokehy in Whitaker Craven (1878) 569 Yet, for 
the fence that he colde make, Scho strake fro his hande. 

t b. Cap of fezice : see Cap sb. 4. Coat of fence*, 
see Coat sb. 5. So Doublet of fence : see Doublet. 
House of fence : a fortified house. Man of fence j 
a defender. Ohs. 

zr242S Wyntoun Cron. ix. xxi. 12 De Hous of fens of Dal- 
wolsy. 2463 Mann. 4 Housch. Exp. (i 841) 258 Ffusten . . ffor 
to make doblettys off ffence. c 1470 H enry Wallace v. 2093 
No man of fens is left that house within. 2488 Willof Shame- 
bourne (Somerset Ho.>, Doblette of fence. 1324 Will of 
R. Poke of Wkd. 4 June, All my cottes of fense of manse 
body, 2335 Reg. Gild Corp. Christi York (Surtee^ 202 
My coote of fenst, and steefe cappe. 2664 Flodden F. i. $ 
Each house of fence to fortify. 

2 . The action, practice, or art of fencing, or use 
of the sword. To make fence : to assume a fencing 
attitude. Also, Master, teacher offence. 

2333 U DALL Flowres Latine Speaking i xs6o> 233 Disciplines 
gladioUoria, is. .the waie of trainyng men in - .the schooles 
that maisters of fence keepe. 2533 in W, FL Turner Select, 
Rec. Oxford 231 Dennys, a poore scholler and a tocher of 
fence. 2399 Shaks. Much Ado v.i 75 He proue it on his 
body , . Despight his nice fence. 2652 Hobbes Lexnath. u 
V. 22 Trusting to the false rules of a ma.ster of Fence. 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth iv, A man must know his f«nce, or have 
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a short lease of his life. 183* Examiner 1 7/a He will point 
his sword -at shadows, and make fence at your cat. 1855 
Macaulay Hht^Eng> IV. 459 A man of . . con.summate skill 
in fence. Jt 853 Mrs. C. Clarke Shake, Char, iii. 87 Osric., 
comes to announce, .the wager at fence with 1-aertes, 
b. transf, 

1634 Milton Cdntns 790 Enjoy your gay rhetoric, That 
hath so well been taught her dazzling fence. 186a Merivale 
Rom, Em^, (1865) v. xliv. 254 Fence of tongue was the 
weapon with which they were to maintain .. their honour. 
1871 Blackie FourPUases i. 79 The Sophists were cunning 
masters offence. iBBAContem^,ReV’ Jnnet 871 That shrewd 
critic and experienced professor of Parliamentary ifence. 
f 3 . Means or method of defence; protection, 
security. Ohs. 

ci^o Promh. Paro, 355/1 Fence, defence fro enmyes, 
^roieccio^ de/ensio. 3565 Jewel Repl. Harding 550 It is 
thought to be the surest fence, & strongest warde for that 
Religion, that they should be keapte stil in ignorance. 1627 
yikY Lttcan ii. 408 His choisest buildings were but fence 
for cold. 1691 T. A cc. New Invent. 39 To deliver 

up his Majesty’s Ships to the . .Worm . .wholly unprovided 
of any F ence against them. 15^45 De Foe^s Eng, Tradesman 
(3843) 1 . ix, 67 Employment is said to be the best fence 
against temptation. 1756 Nugent Montesqtiieu*s Spir. 
Laws (1758) I. xii. ii. 263 The subject has no fence to secure 
his innocence. 

Proverb, 1674 N. Fairfax Btilh ^ Selv. 98 , 1 dare be bold 
to say, ’Tis such a flail as there can ne’re be fence for. 1730 
Swift Poems, On Stephen Duck 135 The Proverb says J No 
Fence against a Flail. 

4 . comr. That which serves as a defence. 

i* a. Of persons : A bulwark, defence. Obs. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 73^ He was fully the fens . . Of all the 
tulkes of Troy. 1552 Godly Praters in LUnrg. Sero* Q, 
EUz, (1847) 248 O Lord Jesus Christ, the only stay and 
fence of our mortal state. 

b. Of things : A defence, bulwark, arch, (now 
with mixture of sense 5). 

c Promp. Parv, 355/1 Fence, or defence of closynge 
(clothynge, P.). zs^SUdall, etc, Erasm, Par, Lukex. 4, 

I send you forth naked, wythout weapon or fense. 1671 
Grew Anat. Plants (3682) i. ii. 17 The Skin is the Fence of 
the Cortical Body. *697 Dryden Virg. Georg, ii. 483 A hilly 
Heap of Stones abox’e to lay, And press the Plants with 
Sherds of Potters Clay. This Fence against immod’rate 
Rain they found, X700 S. L. tr. Fake's Voy. E. Ind, 183 
tXhe river] is a mighty Fence to the City Odia. 3727 Swift 
Gnllrver iv. iv. 278 My whole body wanted a fence against 
heat and cold. 38x4 Scott Ld. 0/ Isles in. xix, Deer-hides 
o’er them cast, Made a rude fence against the bla.st. 3838 
Thirlwall Greece II. 278 They hastily formed a high fence 
out of the wrecks round the fleet. 

Jig. 373a Lediard.SVj?/ 5 izjj II, Strangers would not believe 
there was a sufficient fence against crimes, i860 Pusey 
Min, Proph. 31 1 They sin, who flr.st remove the skin .. or 
outward tender fences of God’s graces. 

t C. spec. The tusk of an elephant ( «=Fr. difense\ 
Also, the involucre of a dower. Ohs. 

1727 Philip Quarll 219 The Fences of an Elephant, and the 
Tusks of a wild Boar, 3776 Withering Brit. Plants{xq^) 
II. 371 Involucrum, or fence, 2 leafits . . to each floret. 

6, An enclosure or barrier {e.g. a hedge, wall, 
railing, palisade, etc.) along the boundary of a 
field, park, yard or any place which it is desired 
to defend from intruders. Sunk fence : one placed 
along the bottom of a depression in the ground ; 
sometimes applied to a ditch. Often preceded by 
a qualifying word, as : gim^^ pale-, quick-^ ring^j 
snaJee-yWire^i eiz, fence, for which see those words. 

%%xz Nottingham Rec, 111 . 340 Owre fense be twixe our 
medo and Wilforth Fastur. 1570 Levins Manip. 63/16 
A Fence, vallum, 3611 Bible Ps. IxiL 3 As a bowing wall 
shall ye be, and as a tottering fence, Dryden jEneid 
IX. 457 The famished lion. . G’erleaps the fences of the nightly 
fold, 17x3 Addison Sped, No 56 ? 3 This huge Thicket of 
Thorns and Brakes was designed as a kind" of Fence or 
quick-set Hedge. 1767 A Young Partner * s Lett. People 62 
They . . keep their fences in admirable repair. 1786 Gilpin 
Ohs. Piet. Beauty Cumhrld, I. 136 The lake performing 
the office of a sunk fence. ^ 3832 Act 2-3 IVill. IVy c. 64 
Sched. O. 1648 That point in a stone fence which is imme- 
diately opposite a. .pool. 1832 Hr. Martineau Ireland i. a 
A turf bank, was the best kind of fence used. 38§t Edge in 
Law Times XC 395/1 An ordinary fence, consisting of a 
ditch and a bank, 
b. transf, 2x16. fig, 

1639 Fuller Holy War i. iiL (1840) 4 When the fence of 
order was broken. 1693 Hartcliffe Virtues 105 Those 
who have broken through all the Fences of I-aw. 1732-4 
Pope Rape^ Lock 11. 110 Oft have we known that seven-fola 
fence [petticoats] to fail. 3761-2 Hume Hist, Eng. (1806) V. 
Ixx. 250 *10 throw down all fences of the constitution. 1820 
Lamb Elia Ser. l Chrisfs Hasp., Breaking down the strong 
fences of shame, and awkwardness. 

C. Phrases ; chiefly U.S. ( To stand or sif) on or 
upon the fence', (to be) undecided in opinion, or 
neutral in action. {To be) on a persorCs, the other 
side of the fence : (to be) on his side, on the side 
opposed to him. To descend on the right side of 
the^ence : to take the side of the winner. 75? put 
one s horse at a fence : to spur him on to leap it. 
To make a Virginia fence : ' to walk like a drunken 
man * (Lowell Biglow Papers Introd.). 

1745 Franklin Wks. 1887 II. 26 He makes 

a Virginia Fence. 3848 Lowell Biglow P. Poems 1890 II. 
82 A man represents,lS,o,t the fellers that sent him, but them 
on the fence. 3862 Ibid. 287, 1 mean a kin’ o’ bangin’ roun’ 
an’ settin’ on the fence. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tonis C. vi, 
«s allers best to sta®d missis’s- side the fence. 3863 
Holland Lett. Joneses v. 80 Any man who would stand 
upon the fence. 3887 A. Lang Mythy Ritual f Relig, II, 


350 Mr. Morgan . .puts his hobby at its highest fence. 1893 
Salisbury in Guardian 28 Jan, 158/2 They gently descended 
on the right side of the fence. 

6. Technical uses. 

a. A guard, guide, or gauge designed to regulate 
the movements of a tool or machine. 

3703 Moxon Meek, Exerc, 72 The Fence of the Plow [a 
grooving-plane] is set to that Distance off the Iron-Plate of 
the Plow, that you intend the Groove shall lie off the edge 
of the Board. Ibid, 79 The Handle should on either side 
become a Fence to the Tongue. 90 These Nails are 

. .to serve for Fences to-set, and fit each piece into its, proper 

f lace, 1823 P. Nicholson Prod. Build. 222 Fence of a 
'lane.-— A guard, which obliges it to work to a certain 
horizontal breadth from the arris. 1872 J. Richards Wood- 
working Machinery 185 A long stidp or fence passing 
behind as well as in front of the saw. 
b, (See quots.) 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Fence, the arm of the 
hammer-spring of a gun-lock. 3874 Knight Diet. Meek. 
I. 1835/2 Fence (locks), an arm or protection which enters 
the gates of the tumblers when they are adjusted in proper 
position and coincidence. 

C. A ferrule, rare. 

1862 Borrow Wild Wales I. 231 A thin polished black 
stick, .at the end was a brass fence. 

7 . A state of prohibition, rare exc. attrib, ; cf. 
fence-date, -months -season, -time in 1 1. 

1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. xii. 537 [By the Great Charter] 
all rivers placed in fence [L. in de/enso] are thrown open. 

8. Thieved slang, a. A receiver of stolen goods. 
a 1700 in B. E. Did. Cant. Crew. 3708 J. Hall Menu, 
The fence and he are like the devil and the doctor. ^ 3812 
Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 209 Habberfield..was considered 
the safest fence about town. 1838 Dickens O, Twist xiii, 
Ill-treating the boys, you. .in-sa-ti-a-ble old fence, 
b. A receiving house for stolen goods. 

3847 lllust. Lond. News 22 May 232 The keeper of the 
’fence’ loves to set up in business there. ^ 1848 Punch 
XIV. 149 Let M. Galignani rejoice ; and let his Bibliotheque 
, . still remain the greatest literary ’ fence ’ in Europe. 1863 
W. B. Jerrold Sign. Distress iii. 26 The slums of London 
—the fences and padding-kens. 

0. Sc. Law. [from the vb.] The action of fencing 
in various senses. Cf. Fence v . 8. 

1543 Burgh Rec. Prestwick 2 June (1834’' 57 For }>e Josen 
of ane fens maid be \>c said Allex*’, apoun ane wob of Jonat 
Hunter. C1575 Balfour Practicks 273 The affirmatioun 
and fence of the court, that na man tak speach upon hand. . 
except the persewar and defender, 

10 . attrib. and Comb. General relations : a. ap- 
positive (sense 5), as feiue-walL b. attributive 
(sense 2), as fence-school', (sense 4 b), as '\fence- 
fdbric', 2,% fence-corner, ’post. 

1876 Daily News 5 Oct. 6/x He sallies from his siesta jn a 
^fence comer, 1609 Holland Amm. Marcell. xxix. ix. 253 
The ^Fence-fabrickes and all devices else requisite for a 
siege, were in readinesse. 1874 Knight D zVL Meek. 1 . 836/1 
A device, .used for driving ^fence-posts. 3885 H. C M* Cook 
Tenojtts 0/ Old Farm xg6, 1 was standing by a fence-post. 
3598 Barret Theor. Watr*s 1. i. 7 As one that vseth often 
the ’‘Fence-schooles. ^3642 Fuller Holy Prof. SU iv. x. 
285 He Was diligent in. .heating down . . the Manicheans, 
in whose Fence-school he was formerly brought up. 1823 
P. NichOlson Prod. Build, 338 ^Fence-Wall— A wall used 
to prevent the encroachment of men or animals. 

11, Special comb.: fence-gtiards (see quot); 
fence-jack (see quot.) ; fence-lizard (see quot.) ; 

fence-man, a gladiator; fence-month, if) 
originally the time of fawning for deer, a period of 
about 30 clays at the end of June and beginning of 
July, during which hunting was forbidden; {b) 
more broadly : the close season for fishing, etc., 
during the time of breeding, not always being re- 
strict^ to one month ; fence-play, f \d) a gladia- 
torial combat ; {b) transf, discussion ; t fence- 
roof, a roof Tor defence «sL./rj/w^<?; fence-season, 
fence-time, a close season or time for fish, swans, 
etc. (see fence-month) ', a shop at 

which stolen goods are sold ; fence-viewer, ( U, Si) 
an officer whose duty it is to see to the erection and 
maintenance of boundary and highway fences. 

3883 W. S, Grksley Gloss. Coal Mining, *Fence-gtards, 
rails fixed»round the mouth of a pit-shaft, to keep people 
and things from falling in. 1874 Knight Did. Mech. L 
836/1 * Fence-jack, a lever jack adapted for lifting the comer 
or lock of a worm-fence m order to lay in a new bottom-rail, 
xBSgCetttuTy Did., Fence-lizard, the common small lizard 
or swift of the U nited States. 1553 Grimalde Cicero * s Offices 
II. (1558) 98 With hired *fencemen he suppressed all Publius 
Clodius attempts. 1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Gladi- 
ateur . . a maister of Fence, a fence man. 1594 Crompton 
Jurisdiction 197 ^Pence-moneth is alwaies xv daies afore 
Mid.somerand xvdaiesafter. 37^ Pennant 2 W 4 ( 17^) IIL 
245 There is no law for preserving the fish in it during the 
fence months. 1855 Horan Queens Eng. Ho. Hanover II. 
vii, 1x7 The bucks were denied, and he himself once shut 
out, on pretence it was fence month. 1580 North Plutarch 
(1676) 434 Games . . Wrestlings, and *Fence-playes. 3878 
^EcmmiioLaSaisiaza^ Passing lightly in review, .acertam 
fence-play-strife. 3609 Holland A mm. Marcell. xxix. xiv. 
37a The Romans . . fitted thrir shields close one to another 
in manner of a *fence-roufe. 3880 Times 21 Dec. fi/4 To 
stop ..the alleged traflUc of salmon’'‘during the ‘close’ or 
‘ “fence * season. 1780 G. Parker Painter xv, 153 

In Fielddane, where the handkercM^ are -earned, there are 
a number of shops called *Fence-«h»ps, where you may 
buy any number. 3546 Plumpton Corr. 251 Ye shall come 
no time , wrong, “Tence-;tif»e tlwa other. 3584 in Binnell 
Descr, :63, Fence ..Times, in w^ich these 

Fishes are not oe taken. x886 J, Hopkins* Univ, Stud. 


IV. 20 In 1647, “fence viewer-s were appointed, by whom ,e 
every new building had to be approved. 

Fence (fens ), V. Also 5-6 feiis(e. [f. the sb.] 
L intr. a. To practise the use of the foil or 
sword, b. To use the sword scientifically either 
for offence or defence. 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. 11. iii. 14 -Alas sir, I cannot fence. 
16^ R. H. School Recreni. 57 Defending your self from the 
Thrusts or Blows of those you Fence with, 1737 Fielding 
A'/ sL m. Wks, 1882 X. 225, 1 do a warrior! 1 never 
learnt to fence. 1779 Sheridan Critic m. Wks. 1873 IL 183 
Captain, thou hast fenced well! 1829 Lytton Disowned 
147, 1 hope you both fence and shoot well. 

C. transf of animals, 

3697 Dryden Virg. Georg, ni. 343 The bellowing Rivals., 
fence, they push, and pushing loudly roar. 

d. fg. Frequently of a witness : To fence with 
(rarely trans. to fence), to parry, try to evade 
(a question). 

3665 Boyle Occas. Ref. in. vi. (3845] 158 He rather fences 
with sin. 1677 Yabranton Eng. hnpren). 9 The Friends , , 
fence to get all the Estate. 1855 Motley Dutch Rep. 1 1864) 

I. 151 For several months .. diplomatists fenced among 
themselves. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. VI. xx. iii. 47 Seldom 
in the Arena of this Universe did a Son of Adam fence 
better for himself. 3880 Kinglake Crimea VI. v. 175 The 
gallant French . . could only fence with an evil so great. 
1887 Iessopp Arcadyvx, 181 The question he seemed dis- 
posed to fence with. x8oo Standard 22 Feb. 5/2 The 
Chairman, .ought, .to be able to overcome the tendency to 
* fence * awkward questions, 

2 . trans. (Const, against, from) To screen, 
shield, protect : a. the body,^ or a part of it. 

3549 Olde Erasm. Par. 2 Car. vi. 7 On euery syde surely 
fensed with the armoure of iustice,^ 1581 Mulcaster 
Positions^ xxvii. (1887) 106 The arme in this [arm ball] is 
fensed with a wooden brace, 3586 A- Day Eng. Secretary 
(16251 139 His pined corps, whom furres must fence from the 
least blast of cold. x6ii Bible 2 Sam. xxiii. 7 The man . , 
must be fenced with yron. ^ 1650 Fuller Pisgah i. v. ii All 
fishes in armour fenced with shels. 1691 Ray Creation 11. 
(1704) 378 The extremities of their Toes were fenc’d with 
Hoofs. 3826 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 11. (1863) 249 
Running down the street with an umbrella, .to fence their 
lodger . . from the . . shower.^ 3876 Blackmore Cripps v. 
(1877) 27 With one hand fencing her forehead. 

b. a build ing, locality, uj/. from weather or wind. 

1577 Googe Hereshack's Hush. i. (1586) 12 b, I lay my 

come upon a fayre floore, closely fenced and seeled against 
Mise, 1600 H AK luyt Voy. (1810) 111 . 360 W e rode at anker 
in a place well fenced from the wind. 1650 Fuller Pisgah 

II. 60 [Jordan] is fenced by its own breadth and depth 
against all Passengers. 1705 Addison Italy 7 A .spacious 
Blarbour. .Fenc’d to the West. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trnv. 
(1760) IV, 5 This city is fenced from the violence of the 
waves by several small islands. xSio Scott Lady of L. 1. 
xxvi, Mo.ss . . and leaves combined To fence each crevice 
from the wind. 3843 James Brigand ii, The kitchen was 
well fenced from the wind and rain. 

c. gen. in material or immaterial sense. 

zrx5xo More Wks. 8/1 Fensyng my selfe with the 
crucifixe. 1553 1 ’. Wilson Rhet. 57 Every creature livyng 
should fense it self against outward violence. 1593 Shaks. 
3 Hen. VI, II. vi. 75 where’s Captaine Margaret, to fence 
you now? 3602 Fulbecke Pandecies 36 By the continual! 
practise of nations • . the right of Primogeniture . . is fenced, 
supported and defended. 1639 Fuller Holy War in. iii. 
<1840) 139 Fencing his former villanies by committing new 
ones, i68i-fi J. Scott Chr, Life IIL 378 Another of 
those Ministries . . is to fence . . its Peace, x6^ tr. Milton* s 
Def. Pop. Wks. 1738 I. 460 We may fence ourselves against 
the latter [open enemies]. 1850 Blackie AEsekylus 11 . 160 
Fence every gate with valiant-hearted men. 3884 Tennyson 
Beckei 143 He fenced his royal promise with an f, 

f 3 . trans. To equip for defence. Obs. 

3599 Hakluyt Voy. IL i. 131 A ship ..well fensed with 
munitions. 

1 4 . intr. To set up a defence against', to provide 
protection against. Obs. 

3676 Temple Lei. to Sir E. Hearing Wks. 1731 IL 357, 
I made use of this Circumstance to fence against this 
Resolution of the States, 3693 Ray Creation j. {1692) 340 
Feathers very thick set upon their Breasts , . to fence against 
the cold of the water. 370a A, Charlett in Pepys* Diary 
VI. 246 The relapse of which I must fence against. 3709 
Swift Reiig. Wks, 1 1778) IL 82 The common prudence 

of mankind . . is in no sort able to fence against them. 3759 
Sterne 7 V, Shandy L Ded. Epist.j I live in a constant 
endeavour to fence against the infirmities of ill health. 

5 . trans. To keep out, ward off, repel. Sard 
both of persons and things. Also to feme off, 
out. Often with mixture of sense 6. arch. 

a 359a Greene Poems, Shepherd's Ode 66 A cloak of grey 
fenc’d the rain. 3639 Fulvee Holy War 1. ix. 14 The 
Bosporus was too narrow a ditch, .to fense the Fagans out 
of West Christendome. 3643 Burrouches Exp. Hosea viii. 
1 1652) 285 They fenced off thy word as with a shield, c *730 
C. Fiennes Diary (188S) 330 These high banks are made 10 
. .ffence out y* water. 3725 De Foe Voy. round WorlditZ^o) 
327 They had . .no bows to fence oflf the waves. 3742 Shen- 
STONE Schoohnisir. 65 A russet kirtle fenc’d the nipping air. 
3785 Paley Moral Phil, (x8i8> IL 342 Governinent is well 
warranted in fencing out the whole .sect from situations of 
trust and power. 1816 Scott Old Mori, xix, A cup of sack 
shall fence the cold. 

6. trans. To surround with or as with a fence (see 
Fence sh. 4, 5) ; to enclose, fortify, protect. 

1435 Nottingham Rec. IL 355 Thay to fens it [Est CroftJ 
ham selfe at thayre awne coste. 3494 Fabyan Chron. vn, 
466 Y-» Englysshe hoste , .was myghtely fens^ with wood 
and tryes. 3535 Coverdale Ezek. xxxvi. 35 The . . broken 
downe cities, arc now stronge and fensed agayne, 3583 
Stanyhurst Mneis 11. (Arb.) -54.Whate forte were best to 
be faiced ? 1613 Bible Isa. v, a Hee fenced it, and gathered 
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out the stones thereof, 2631 T. May tr. Barclays Mirrour 
of Mindes ii. 39 The lands of priuate men .. were fenced 
with ditches. 1630 Fuller Fisgak in. ii. 317 The roofs 
were flat and fenced with battlements. 17x9 De Foe 
Crusoe (1840) I. x. 173 Well fenced either with hedge or 
pale. X793 Trans. Soc. Encourag. Arts IV. 4 Which are 
all fenced with a good stone wall. 1833 Lytton Eugene A, : 
I. i. 3 The greater part of them fenced also from the un- 
frequented road a little spot. 

adsol. x8gz Mid/and JTe^vs 4 Mar. 6 We must fence 
more, and we shall be. .independent of herds, 
fg: 1683 Burnet tr. Mords Utopia no The Minds 
of the Utopians, when fenced with a Love for Learning. 
1763-3 Churchill Poems, Conference^ Thy writings so well 
fenc’d in Law. 1841 Myers Cath. Th. iv. § 26. 306 The 
Jews were . . fenced against communion with them, 1843 
H. Rogers Ess. (i860) HI. 46 Vincentius . . takes care . . to 
fence his proposition with . . limitations. 1870 Emerson 
Soc.ff Solif,, Bks. Wks. (Bohn) III. 77 The men themselves 
were, .fenced by etiquette. 

b. with abotU, in^ rounds up. To fence off', to 
keep off by a fence. Piho ahsol. 

1533 Goverdale a Chron. xiv. 7 Let vs buylde vp these 
cities, and fense them rounde aboute with walles. x6ii 
Bible fob xix. 8 Hee hath fenced vp my way. 1613 G. 
Sandys Traxr. 100 Which makes the countrey people to 
fence in those places. 1667 Milton P, L. iv. 697 On either 
side Acanthus. - Fenc’d up the verdant wall. 1^7 Dampxer 
Voy. 1 . viii. 222 These leaves are fenced round with strong 
Prickles above an inch long. 17x3 Steele Enffishman 
No. 3.15 His Property is fenced about with Laws and 
Privileges. 1822 ‘ B. Cornwall’ Poenis^Let. Boccaccio Her 
dwelling was Fenced round by trees._ 1869 R. B. Smyth 
Goldfields of Picioria 610 Fencing in a Claim, making 
a drive round the boundaries of an alluvial claim to secure 
the wash-dirt. 1877 H. R. Conder Bas. Faith viii. 349 It will 
be difficult to fence in securely on the side of Pantheism. 

c. To part off by a fence or fences. In qnot. Jig. 

i88x C. De Kay P^'ision of Nimrod ii. 9 Nation I fenced 

from nation. 

t d. Of a thing : To serve as a fence for. Ohs. 
1533 Fitzherb. Hush. § 125 Yf it [thy dyche] be .v. fote 
brode [t]han it wolde. .fence it selfe & the lower hedge wyll 
seme, 

7. intr. Of a horse ; To leap a fence. 

^ 18S4 A. Watson in Longpn. Mag. III. 6it What he lacks 
in speed is . . compensated for by the cleverness with which 
he fences. xSpx F'ield 7 Mar. 338/r Harlequin and Fast Day 
went to the front . , the way they fenced was a treat to see. 

8 . trans. {Sc. Law.) a. To open the proceedings 
of (the Parliament or a Court of Law) by the use 
of a form of words forbidding persons to interrupt 
or obstruct the proceedings unnecessarily. 

1513-7S Dmm. Occm'rents (Bannatyne Club) 214 He post 
to William Pikis hous . . and thair fensit the Parliament, 
1:1363 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot, (1728) 199 The 
Queen, .stayed till the Parliament was fenced. 1609 Skene 
Reg. Maj. 158 The Court sould be fensed. 1637 Ruther- 
ford Lett. (1S62) 1 . 198 , 1 know not if this court kept within 
my soul be fenced in Christ’s name. 1663 Spalding Trouh, 
Chas. I (1792) I. 191 The parliament is fenced. x8i8 Scott 
Hrt. Midi, xxi, ‘They wunna fence the court.' 

b. To prohibit by law, edict, or proclarnation. 

1396 Burgh Rcc. Glasgow 6 Aug, (1876) 1 . 180 Bot to fens 

the same fra doing thairof. 

c. To poind or arrest for debt. 

1570 Burgh Rec. Prestwick (1834) 72 For this geyr 

..quhilk wasfencet in his hand be Jhone Ondirwood officer. 

t d. Hence, To fence a band : to make a league 
ifL.ferite foedus^. Obs. rare~-^, 

1333 Bellenden Livy i. (1822) 41 Commandis you_ me to 
fens ane band with the Fader-Patrate of Albane pepill ? 

9. In the Scottish Presbyterian Churches; To 
feme the tables ; to deliver an exhortation calculated 
to deter unworthy persons from communicating. ^ 

1709 W. Stewart (of Pardovan) Worship Ch. Scotl. ii. iv. 
X40 He fenceth and openeth the Tables. 1833 Fraseds 
Mag. VIII. 406 The objurgation, or fencing the tables, was 
concluded. 2879 Jamieson Scot. Diet. s. v. Bicker-’raid, 
A clergyman in fencing the tables at a sacrament, debarred 
all who had been guilty of [etc.]. 2883 [see Debarration], 

10. To close for hunting or fishing (a forest, 
river, etc.). 

2767 Blackstone Comm. II. 39 The rivers that were fenced 
were directed to be laid open. 

f 11. To keep in position by a gauge or guide. 
Cf. Fence sb. 6 a. Obs. 

1703 Moxon Meek. Bxerc. 90 Should you not thus Fence 
them , .one piece being never .so little out of its due Position, 
would drive the next piece more out. 

12. slang, di,. To purchase or sell with guilty 
knowledge (stolen goods). absol. 

16x0 Rowlands Martin Mark-all C ij/2 To fence property 
{printed properly], to sell anything that is stolne. X78Q G. 
Parker Painter 153, Fenced is disposing of anything 
stolen for a quarter of the value, 1819 J. H. Vaux Mem. 
L xii. y I He knew where to fence the book. 2840 Marryat 
jW^xviii, Does old Nanny fence? 
b. To Spend or lay out (money). 

<*1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Fence, to Spend or Lay 
out. Fence Ms Hog, to Spend his Shilling. X73S \\xNew 
. Cant. Diet. 

Fenced (fenst) , /j?/, a. [f. prec. + -ed l.] In 
various senses of the vb. a. Fumi.sbed with de- 
fences, fortified. Now only in Biblical phraseology, 
b. Provided with a hedge or rail, railed off, en- 
closed. lit. OLnAfg. Aho fenced in. e. Sc. Law. 
Poinded ; see Fence zi. 8 c. 

rx44o Promp. Parv, 153/1 Fencyd, or defenej'^d, 
munitus, defensatus. 1335 Coverdalb fndith lii. 6 Holo- 
fernes . . conquered all stronge fensed cities, ^ 1600 Fairfax 
Tasso II. Ixxv, In fensed towres bestowed is their graine. 


i6xx Bible 2 King^s xvii, 9 They built them high places . . 
from the tower of the watchmen, to the fenced city, 2637 
Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 207 Fenced goods that ye can- 
not intromit with. 1746-7 Hervey Medit. (1818) 203 , 1 might 
have beheld our fenced cities encompassed with armies. 
2853 Marsden Early Purii. 77 The fenced enclosures of a 
university. ^ 2853 Maurice Proph. Kings xii. 198 He 
speaks, .of its villages and fenced cities. 

Fencefol (femsful), a. [f. Fence y5.+-EUL.] 
Affording defence ; protecting or shielding, 

2616 Chapman Batrachom. < 185818 Their fenceful bucklers 
were l*he middle rounds of can’ sticks. 2739 Savage 
Wanderer 1 . 194 [He] firms the conquest with his fenceful 
mound. 1751 G. 'West Education xlviii, High o'er his 
Head he held his fenceful Shield. 

Fenceless (fe-nsles), a. [f. as prec. + -LESS.] 

1. a. Without an enclosure or hedge; unenclosed, 
open. 

1387 Turberv. Epit. Sf Sonnets (1837) 397 As plant shall 
proove upon the fencelesse land. 2649 Roberts Clavis BibL 
432 Utterly to lay this vineyard waste, fencelesse, fruitlesse. 
1770 Goldsm. Des, Vill. 307 Those fenceless fields the sons 
of wealth divide. 1887 R. Meeker in Harper's Mag. 
Apr. 725/2 The fenceless, treeless landscape of the steppe, 
b. Without a fortification ; unfortified. 

X740 C. Pitt AEneid xti. 789 Before him . . the fenceless 
city lay. a 1873 Lytton Pausanias iv. vi. (1878) 509 The 
fenceless villages of Sparta. 

2. Without means of defence ; defenceless. 

2594 Carew Tasso (1881) 60 Fencelesse my brest, why 
stay you it to cleaue? 2667 Milton P, L. x. 303 The Wall 
Immoveable of this now fenceless world, c 2750 Shenstone 
Love Sf Hon. Wks. (1764) I. 327 On my fenceless head it's 
phial’d wrath May fate exhaust. 2813 Scott Rokeby x. xvi, 
O'er my friend my cloak I threw, And fenceless laced the 
deadly dew. 2830 Blackie 1 1 . 254 The Greeks 

Our fenceless chiefs . . Mowed down. 

absol. 2887 Centupf Mag. July 334 Look what arms the 
fenceless wield. Frailest things have frailty's shield I 
Hence Femcelessness, d'Hck of skill in fence 
{obs.); the condition of not being protected by a 
fence. 

1656 Trapp Comm. Matt. vii. 3 A general doctrine, not 
applied, is as a sword without an edge, not in itself, but to 
us, through our singular fencelessness, 1836 Ruskin Mod. 
Paint. III. IV. xiv. § 34 The fencelessness . . of the free 
virtue lead[s] to the loving, .order of eternal happiness. 

Fencelet (fe-nslet). rare. [f. Fence sb. -j- -let.] 
A small fence or hedge. 

2893 Field 29 Mar. 396/2 A sort of second fencelet planted 
on the edge of the dyke. 

Fencer (fe-nsai). [f. Fence v. + -eb i.] 

1. One who fences, a. One who fights, or prac- 
tises fencing with a foil or sword ; a swordsman. 

2382 Pettie Guazzofs Civ. Com;. 1. (1586) 37 b, A fencer, 
who making at his enimies head, striketh him on the legge. 
2599 Shaks. Muck Ado v. ii. 13 As blunt as the Fencers 
foiles. 2649 Bp. Hall Cases Cause, ii. it. 209 Whether of 
the two is the better Fencer. 2723 Steele Sped. No. 422 
r 6 They do not thrust with the Skill of Fencers. 2809 
Roland Fencing 39 There has been, even by good Fencers, 
some controversy respecting this parade. 2839 Lytton 
Devereux i. iv, You are the best fencer in the school. 

f b. One who fences in public shows ; a hired 
or professional swordsman. Ohs. 

2573 Act 24 Bliz. c. 5 § 5 All Fencers. .Comon Players in 
Enterludes, & minstrels, not belonging to any Baron. 2383 
Fleetwood in Ellis Orig. Lett. i. II. 292 One Dwelles, 
a fenser nere Cicell howse. 1601 Shaks. Txvel. N. in. iv. 
307 He has bin Fencer to the Sophy. 2603 Knolles Hist. 
I'urkg (,1638) 258 He .. appointed certaiue Ruffians and 
Fencers to watch her house. 

f c. A gladiator. PS.%o fencer at the sharp. Obs. 
2587 Golding De Momay xxiii. 349 They had not made 
their wonted shewes of Fensers. 2633 Le Grys tr. Velleius 
Paterc. 225 Most magnificent shewes of fencers at the 
sharpe. 2637 R. Humphrey tr. St. Ambrose i. 237 The 
clamour of gamesters, the slaughter of fensers. 2603 Con- 
greve Juvenal xi. 25 A man .. Able for arms ..^ongst 
common Fencers, Practices the Trade, That End debasing, 
for which Arms were made. 

A. fig. 

a x6^ Butler Rem. (1759) II. 206 A Quibbler . . is a 
Fencer of Language, a 2723 Burnet Own Time (2766; 1 , 
254 Here were a couple of fencers engaged in disputes. 

2. Austr. One employed in putting up fences. 

2882 Mrs. C. Peaed Policy 8f P. 1 . 241 ‘Where is father?’ 

..‘In the office settling with the fencers.’ x8gz Pall Mall G. 
7 June 7 I This shuts Kanakas out from the business of 
..sawyers, splitters, fencers. 

8. A horse that jumps fences. Chiefly with pre- 
fixed adj., as 2Lgood, bold, ttc.femer. 

183a R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour xlxv. 240 Don’t 
know that I ever rode a better fencer. 2876 World No. 120. 
22 Few areas . . require a bigger or bolder fencer. 

4. slang, (see quots.) 

<3 x700 B, E. DwL Cant. Crew, Queere-cole-fencer, a 
Receiver andputter off [of] false Money. <72700 Street Rob* 
C<7«rzVifer’<a?, Fencer, receiver of stolen goods. 

5. Comb., Q.s fencer-like f fencer-month = 

fence-month, 

x66o Fisher Rustick's Alarm Wks. (2679) 208 Ye glory 
in your Fencer-like Faculties of Disputing, a 1700 B. E. 
Did. Cant. Crew, Season of Beasts, a Hart or Buck begins 
at the end of Fencer-Month, 

Hence Pe'noeress [ + -ess], a female fencer. 
<32661 Holyday Juvenal 93 What young face Caught 
Hippia thus ? for which she chose disgrace, To be instil’d 
the fenceress I 

t Fenche. Obs. Some part of the carcase of a deer. 
c 2360 J. Lacy Wyl Bucke his Testament a iij, The fenche 
rostid and y* filet, and noumbels rested. 


Fenoible ffemsibl), a. and sh. Forms ; 4 -^ 
fensable, 5-6 fensabil(e, 5-7 fensible, (6 -ibiil), 

7 - fencible. [Short for defensahU, Defensible.] 
A. adj. 

X, Of a person ; Capable of making defence; 
fit and liable to be called on for defensive military 
service. Chiefly dr. 

c 2335 Coerde L. 3296 For we have berinne Syxty thousand 
men fensable. c 2473 Rauf Coil^ear 329 One thousand, .of 
fensabill men. x$^ ^fmhKt Crm. Scot. II. 475 All other 
men commandit for to tak.. That fensabill war. 2637-30 
Row Hist. Kirk. (1842) 519 The toune of Aberdeen wes 
charged, that all fensible persons appeare in their arms. 
x 6 g 3 E. Halley in Phil. 'Trans. %v 11, 602 The whole 
Force this City can raise of Fencible Men, as the Scotch, 
call them, is about 9000. 2756 Ibid. XLIX. 880 There can 
be no increase at all of our fencible men. 2820 Scott 
Monast. xxxiv, Where is the roll of fencible men liable to 
do suit and service to the Halidome? *837 Carlyle Ft. 
Rev. i. V. iv, Let fencible men. .keep watch and ward. 

2. Of arms and armour : Capable of being used 
for defence. Sc. 

a 137a Knox Hist. Ref. Wks, 1846 I, 87 The soldeouris 
caist from thame thaire pickis..and utheris weaponis 
fensable. 23,. V. 20 (Jam.) To consider .. 

euery nychtbour quhay hes fensabil geir & vappynnis. 

3. Of a fortress, town, etc. : Capable of being 
defended ; strong, well-fortified. 

2590 Spenser P\ Q. hi. x. 10 No fort so feasible .. But 
that continuall brttery will rive. 2599 Hakluyt Koy. II. 
132 A roade . . made very fensible with strong walls. 1632 
Lithgow Trav. vi. 299 Houses, being Walled and fensible 
against the Arabs. ax 68 z ^.Tv^in'E.s.Mem., Battle of 
Preston, Batllie had . . lodged the Joot , . among very fencible 
enclosures. 2820 Scott Monast, ix. This old tower of thine 
is fencible enough. 

b. transf. of a building ; That is in good repair. 
1417 Surtees Misc. (1890) 23 pat the foresayd Thomas 
make hys pryve fensilble als it awe to be, 

4. Such as will serve as a fence or enclosure. 

2799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 84 All fences . . must be 

left, .in a fencible condition, 

6 . The sb. used attrib. ; Belonging to the corps 
called Fencibles. 

1795 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. (1796) 50/2 The expences 
accompanying the fencible cavalry. 2804^ Wellington in 
Gurw. Desp. II. 642 To station the fencible battalion at 
Surat. 2^ Regul. <§• Ord. Army 4 Officers of Fencible 
and Militia Regiments rank together. 

B. sb. A soldier liable only for defensive service 
at home. Also, land-, river-, sea-fencible. 

1796 Sporting Mag. VII. 279 A military hero, whom the 
. .tactics of the day denominate a fencible. 2803 G. Rose 
Diaries (i860) II. 57 Captain Essington, commanding the 
Sea Fencibles at Dover. 1806 A. Duncan Nelson’s Fun, 12 
The river fencibles were stationed close to the entrance. 
1816 Scott Aniiq. xiv. ‘ A’ the sea fencibles, and the land 
fencibles . . are on fit.' 2837 Lockhart Scott (1839) I, 
305 Captain in the Perthshire Fencibles. 1839 J. Stevenson 
Justiciary Garland 75 A fencible I'll guard at home. 

t Fencibly, Ctdv. Obs. [f. prec. adj. + -ly 2.] So 
as to be capable of being defended. 

2323 Ld, Berners Froiss. I. ceix. 250 A square toure 
thick walled, and fensably furnisshed for the warre. 

Fencing^ (femsig ), vbl. sb. [f. Fence v. + -ing l.] 
The action of the vb. Fence. 

1. The action or art of using the sword scientific- 
ally as a weapon of offence or defence ; the practice 
of this art with a blunted sword, foil, or stick. 

2381 Mulcaster Positions xviii. (1887) 79 Concerning 
fensing, or skill how to handle the weapon, 26<|2! Fuller 
Holy 4 Prof. Si, lu. xiii. 185 Fencing is warre without anger. 
<22733 Arbuthnot&Pope Martin Scrih. vii. in Pope’s Wks. 
(1741) II. 26 These ..could no more be learned alone than 
Fencing or Cudgel-playing. 1829 Lytton Devereux i. iv, 
Fencing is an accomplishment in which Gerald is very nearly 
my equal. 

fig. 2608 Shaks. Per. iv. vi. 62 'Pray you, without any more 
virginal fencing. 2687 Dryden H ind. & P. 11. 33 After long 
fencing push'd against a wall, Your salvo comes, that he’s 
not there at all. 28<j^ Helps Friends in C. (1854) II. 9 
There is skilful fencing even in your talk. 1876 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. V. xxiii. 217 A piece of diplomatic fencing. 

^ In wider sense ; (see quot.) 

2692 O. Walker Histor. lUustr. 158 Fencing, Pugilatus, 
was fighting with Fists. 

2. The action of protecting, or of setting up a 
defence against (evil), f Also quasi-c<?wt:n Means 
of defence {obs.). 

2489 Caxton Faytes of A. i. x. 27 In sawtyng or fensyng 
of a forteresse a slynge is good. <22662 Fuller Worthies 
(18401 I. ii. 4 Providence having given men hands . . all 
clothing and fencing is.. bestowed upon him. 2668 Cul- 
pepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. il i. 88 The more noble 
parts require great fencing. 2761 Hume Hist. Eng, 11. 
XXX vii. 308 The fencing against the pains and infirmities 
under which he laboured occupied a great part of his time. 

3. The action of putting up fences or enclosing 
with a fence or protection ; also fetuing in. 

2628 Bp. "KKiJuSerm. Wks. 1634 II. 312 All this provision 
of. . Fencing, Stoning, Planting, were nothing without a con- 
tinuall over-sight. 2719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) I, xvi. 274, 
I went on with ray. .planting and fencing. 2817-8 Cobbett 
Resid. U. S. (1822) 107 ITencmg , . presses itself upon the 
attention of the . . Farmer. 1892 Lockwood Did. Meek. 
Engin., Fencing In. — The enclosure of machinery . . F encing 
in is compulsory. 

b. comr. An enclosure or railing; fences coF 
lectively ; sometimes preceded by some qualifying 
word, as rail-, stom~, wirefencing. Also the 
materials of fences for farms (U.S.). 
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R. Browke Am^u. CariwHgkt 44 Let Ihiml.. 
shewe . . an orcharde . . without . . some safe inclosing or 
fencing. xZst "Rmskis Elem. Drawing 326 A decayed 
fragment or two of fencing fill the gaps in the bank. 188* 
EncycL Brit. (ed. 9) XII. 190/1 For . . Sussex, where .. the 
fencing for the most part [is] what is called cramped. 

4 . The action of leaping a fence. 

’•S827 Sporting Mag, XX. 203 With our first fox we had 
some very severe fencing. 1861 WHVTE-MEtviLLE Mkt. Har- 
horough 275 When hounds run best pace, horses have not 
wind for extraordinary exertions in the matter of fencing. 

5 . Sc. The opening of a ParUament or Court of 
Justice with the prescribed formula denouncing 
penalties against disturbers, Cf. Fence v. 8. 

%ycB Erociam. in Zmd. Gaz, No. 4464/4 Our Proclamation 
to be ..read in Open Court immediately after Fencing 
thereof. 1:75a J. LonruiAH Form of Eroces^s (ed. 2) 232 
That ye.. be present at the said Justice-court, before the 
do wa-sitting and fencing thereof. 

6 . slans". The action or habit of receiving or 
dealing in stolen goods. 

1851 Mayhew Lond. Labour 25s Their * fencing . 
does not extend to any plate, 1880 StandoLrd 12 Apr. 5/2 
Receiving stolen property, or ‘fencing', .is largely practised 
in London. 

1 , attrib. and Comb,^ (sense j), as fencing-foils, 
-grace, *kall, -master, -match, -school, -skill, etc. ; 
(sense b), as fencing-branch, -wire ; also, fencing- 
eully, a receiver and stoxer of stolen goods ; fencing- 
gange (see quot.) ; fenomg-ken or -repository, a 
storing place for stolen goods ; fe 3 iciiig*inaGhme, 
a machine for shaping, fitting and finishing posts, 
rails, etc, for fences {Cent. Diet) ; fencing-nail 
(see quot.). 

1669 WoRLiDGE Sysi. Agric. (1681) 101 The Black-Thom 
[etc.] ..yield a very good *Fencmg-branch. avjoo B. E. 
Diet, Cant, Crew, ^Fencing Cully, a Broker, or Recei\'«r 
of Stolen goods. *829 Lytton Devereux ii. i, A taljle 
was cover^^ with books, a couple of ^fencing-foils . . and 
„ . letters. 1874 Knight Diet Mech. 1. 836/1 * Fencing-gage, 
an implement to space and hold boards against a post 
while nailing them. 1597 Shaks, 2 Hen. IV, n, i. 206 This 
is the right ^Fencing grace.. tjm for tap, and so part faire. 
j6oi Holland 1 , 454 Our common *fencing-halls, 

and places of pubHck exerctses.^ a 1700 B, E. Diet Cant 
Crew, * Fencing-hen, the Magazine, .where Stolen ^oods are 
secured. Ld. Herbert Ltye (1870) 34 The good 

*fencmg-ma.sters. .present a foyleor fleuret to their scholars. 
*779 Sheridan Critic 11. ii, As smart as hits in a *fencing- 
match. 1874 K'i^iGtir Diet Mech. I. 836/1 * Fencing- 
nail^ a heavy pail of its class adapted for fastening on 
fencing-boaras. tSia Sporting Mag, XXXIX. 209 A con- 
venient ^fencing repository, 1637 Nabbes Microcosm, i, 
I was bred up in Mars bis *Fencing-schooIe. *712 Budgell 
Spect No. 539 r I Like him who comes into a fencing-school 
to pick a quarrel. 

Pend (fend), sh. Sc. and dial. [f. next vb.] 

1 . A shift or effort which one makes for oneself. 
To make a fend: to make a venture. 

a 1724 Borrowstoun Mom in Ramsay Evergreen 1 . 144 
Scho maid an easy Fen. 1794 Burns Tam Glen ii. I’m 
thinking, wi’ sic a braw fallow. In poortith I naight mak 
a fen'. 4^ x8xo Tannahill Eoems (1846) 23 , 1 think, through 
life I'll make a canny fen*, Wi hurcheon Nancy. 1824 
Scott yif. Ronantsxy^, Out I wad be, and out John Bowler 
gat me, but wi’ nae sma fight and fend. 1835 Robinson 
Whitby Gloss., * They make a good fend for a living.' 1877 
Holdemess Gloss., ‘ He disn’t seem to mak a bit o* fend.' 

2 . Activity in making shifts for oneself, energy. 
178S Marshall Vorhsh, Gloss., Fend, activity, manage- 
ment, assiduity, prowess. 1876 Whitby Gloss, 

3 . Provisions, fare. 

x8o4TARRAs/’4<?/Ari‘54 Nae sumptuous fend,buthamely food. 

t4. JVaut -=Fendei5. Obs. 

2658 Phillips, lends, thinj^s hunj^ over a Ships side to 
keep another Ship from rubbing agmnst it, 

6 . Comb., as fend-bolt (iFat/A) = Fendee 3 b; 
fend-fall a. Sc., full of shifts or expedients. 

1678 Phillii>s, Fenders, pieces of old Cables [etc.l 
hung over a Ships side . . called also *Fend-boIts. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Fend or Fender Bolts, made with 
long and thick heads, struck into the outermost bends or 
wales of a ship, to save her sides from hurts and bruises, 
1820 Blackw. Mag. Dec. 321 Else yere grown less *feudfou 
than I ever saw ye. 

Pend (fend), v. Also 4-6 fende, (4 fenden), 
Jr “8 Sc.,f)dial.f 2 i>m,tBn. [Shortened from Defend.] 
1. trans. —Defend??, ^oysr arch, ox poet, 
a 1300 Cursor M. 28851 (Cott.) Almus .. fenddes Ins saul 
fra he fend, c X330 R. Brunnte Chron. (1810) 195 He com 
right son, Normandie to fende. 1393 Langl. E. EL C. 
XXIL 46 He , . fendede hem fro foule vueles. c 1400 Lan- 
frands Cirurg. 13 If ]?at we kunne fende him fro a fevere, 
4‘X47o Henry Wallace iv. 615 Wallace in ire a burly brand 
can draw . . To fende his men with his deyr worthi hand. 
1503 DmsTBAR Thistle 4* Rose 133 And said, ‘ In feild go 
furth and fend the laif *. 1568 Fulwell Like Will to Like 
in Hazl. Dodsley III. 322 Fend your heads, sirs, for I will 
to it more once. *647 H. More Song 0/ Soul 1. 1. xxvii, 
O heavenly Salems sons 1 you fend the right, a 1774 
Fergusson Eoemsix’t^g) IL 32 My trees ..Shall fend ye 
frae ilk blast 0’ wind. 1845 W. E. Frye tr, OehlenschL 
Gods 83, I only sought my realm to fend By wizard spell 
and mystic song. 1863 Emerson Boston Hymn. 16 Free- 
dom- .shall, .fend you with his wing, 
b. refl. and intr, for reft, 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (iSio") 216 po bat her purueiance 
of Oxenford not held, With scheld & with lance fend him 
in feld. 4x400 Destr. Troy 10142 The freike with 
a fauchon fendit hym well. 1573 Satir. Eoefns Refomn. 
xh :m6 How he suld fend from furie and tbair fead. 1724 
R. Falconer Voy. (1769) loi What will come, will come, 
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and there's no fending against it. 1837 R. Nicoix Poems 
(1842) t7 To fend against the winter cauld The heather we 
will pub 1864 Sir J. K. James Tasso (1865) IL xiv. xxiv, 
An agent prompt to fend and to attack. X865 S. Evans 
Bro. Fabian 49 Goodman true, wouldst fend thyself h rom 
witchcraft and midnight elf? 

2 , intr. To fend and prone: to argue, wrangle, 
157S Laneham Let (xSyi) tg Thus, with fending & 
proouing, with plucking & tugging. 4x698 Locke Cond. 
U7iderst. xxxi, Being able to fend and prove with them. 
170a Vanbrugh False Friend i, Instead of fending and 
proving with his mistress, he should come to. .a. .parrying 
and thrusting with you. 1721 Strvpe EccL Mem. II, 
xxviii. 478 That delighted not in fending and pniving. 1855 
Robinson Whitby Gloss., Fetiding and Eroving, arguing 
and defending. 1877 N, W. Line. Gloss,, After fendin' an 
provin' about summats. 

8, To ward or keep off, turn aside, keep out or at 
a distance. Also, to fend back. 

4x572 Gascoigne Fridtes WarreixZsi^ atf So might we 
♦ - fend our foes with hlowes of English blade. X607 Dbyden 
Firg. Georg, in. 466 With Fern beneath, to fend the hitter 
Cold. 171a Mrs. Centuvrb Perplexed Lovers i, i. You 
shall not want a friend to fend that blow 1 1787 Burns 
Holy Fair j'i Here stands a shed to fend the .show'rs, ^ 1804 
Tarras Poetns 22 To . . fend the heat o’ simmer blinter. 
1823 Crabb Technol. Diet, *I^end the boat', prevent it 
striking against any thing. x86o Maury Phys, Geog. 
Sea ii. § 143 Warm water .. in contact with a cold non- 
conducting cushion of cold water to fend it from the bottom. 
X876 Blackmore Cripps ii. (1877) 12 Fending thetwi^s from 
her eyes and bonnet. 1877 Kinglake Crimea VI. yi- 364 It 
enabled him to fend hack the masses confronting him. 

h. esp. with ofl 

1*1400-50 Alexa7idar l>ar a cite he assailes. .Bot wees 
wistly with-in b® wallis ascendid, Freschly fendid of & 
fersly with-stude. 4x570 Marr, Wit ^ Scieftce iv. i. in 
Hazl. Dodsley II. 364 To fend and keej) him off awhile, 
until his rage be out. 1669 Penn No Cross xx. §23 Do 
you think that Words will fend off the Blows of Eternal 
Vengeance ? x8i6 Scott A nfiq. xxxvii, ♦ Ye had aye a good 
roof ower your head to fend aff the weather.' x86i Hughes 
Tort Brown at Oxf. xiii, (1089) 127 Catch hold of the long 
boat-hook, and fend her [the boat] off. 1865 Livingstone 
Za7ttbesi xxiv. 481 A spoonful in hot water , . to fend off a 
chill and fever. 

absol. E. E. A Hit P. B. X191 fe^t Sc bay 

fende of, & fylter togeder. 1864 E. Sargent Peculiar ill. 
125 The man of nerve looks boldly at the danger and fends 
off accordingly. 

4 , intr. To make an effort, strive or try to do 
something ; to make a shift; to take precautions 
against. .Sk. and dial. 

xS. . in Sibbald Chron. Scot. Poetry IT. 46 Few for fakett 
now may fend, 41680 [F. Sempill] Banishfn. Poverty 'm 
Watson Collect. 1. 13 Then I knew no way how to fen. 
17x2 Mrs. Centlivke Perplexed Lor>e7‘s iv, We must fend 
against that. X788 Marshall Yorksk. Gloss., Fend, to 
strive as for a livelihood. X794 Burns Ga7ie is the day, 
Semple-folk maun fecht and fen. 1859 Geo. Euqi: A. Bade 
(ed. 4) 1. 45 rd make a shift, and fend indoor and out, to 
've you more liberty. 1865 E. Waugh Lane. Sofigs, Citid 
ess him that fends for his livin’, An’ houds up his yed 
through it o' I 

b. To fend for: Xo make shift for, look after, 
provide for. So in to fend for oneself. Chiefly 
dial, or colloq. 

1629 Jackson Treat. Div. Essettce n. Wks. 1673 IL 139 
They do not. .direct their brood in their motions, hut leave 
them to fend for themselves. x66o H. More MysL Godl. 
To Rdr. 24 They are such as . . fend for themselves as well 
as they may. 1785 HuiiroN Bran. Nerv Wark 468 When 
the awner will not fend for his sell. 1787 Grose Prov. 
Gloss., I ha twa bairns to fend for. 1818 Scott Midi. 
x-Y, ‘ Ane wad hae carried me through the warld, and 
friended me, and fended for me.' 1859 Geo. Eliot A, Bede 
94 * Lads as could fend for their sens.’ 

e. 7, died. 

178X Hutton Tour to Cartes Gloss., How Jmd you, how 
fare you? 1790 Mrs. Wheeler Westmld. Dial, ixZzxs 1x3 
I 'd kna haw they fend ail. X794 Burns Carle of Kellybrtr/i 
Bf'oes ii, He met wi’ the devil ; says, ' How do you fen ? ’ 
1872 Black Adv. Phaeton 23 ‘ How fens tee, Jeck? gaily ?' 

6. trans. =^To fend for (4 b). tience, to pro- 
vide sustenance for, support, maintain. Chiefly 
Sc. and dial. 

1637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 223 Fend thyself, I will 
hold my grips of thee no longer. 1674 Ray N. C, Words, 
To Fend \ to shift for. axqjti. Fergusson Ptfw/r, Rising 
of Session 18 Hain’d muTer hands the mill at ease And fends 
the Miller. 1^87 Burns Death of Mailie’go. Gie them guid 
cow-milk their fill, Till they be fit to fend themsel. 18x6 
Scott Old Mart, v, ‘They are puirly armed, and warse 
fended wi' victual,* 

^*6. To forbid. Obs. exc. dial. Cf. Fen v. 

4x460 Towneley Afpx/. (Surtees) 9 , 1 fend. Codes forbot, 
that ever thou thrife. x8^ Elworthv W, Somerset Word- 
bk., Ee fain un vrum gwain pun eezgraewn. 

Plence Pe*nded p/d, a., ppt a. 

x86q Emerson Play-Day, etc. Wks. (Bohn) III. 423 This 
Oreads’ fended Paradise. 1^3 Almohdbury GUss., Fending 
..industrious. 

IPend(e, obs. form of Fiend. 

Fendable (fe-ndab’l), a. dial. Also fendible. 
[f. Fend v. + -able.] Capable of fending or shift- 
ing for oneself. 

1674 Ray N. C. Words x8 FendahU, one that can shift for 
himself. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss.,* K brave fendable 
body in a family’, a famous household manager. 1869 
Lonsdale Gloss., ‘She’s a gay fendible body.' 

Fender (fe-ndaiL [f. Fend 2?.4-ee.] 

1 . - Defendee, Obs. exc, dial. 

a 1400-50 A lexander 1839 J?® fendere of grece. 4 1440 
Promp. Parv, j 55 Feudowre, or defendowre. 1678 Four 


for a Penfty 3 He [a Pawnbroker] is. .the Common Fender 
of all Bulkers and Shoplifts in the Town. 1876 Whiiby 
(7/444., /'Vwcfrri a defender in all senses. 

2 . Something that serves to fend or keep off 
something else. a. in gen. sense. 

x6i5 E. S. Britains Bms In Arb. Garner III. 627 Fenders 
or long poles. xSas An7i. Reg. 247* This bone constitutes 
a fin, or fender- 1841 Catlin N. AtTter. Ind. 11844) 1 . iv. 
32 Protected with the shield or arrow fender. 1864 Sala in 
Daily Tel. 29 July, The coal bunkers . . in a state of reple- 
tion are the best kind of ‘ fenders * for the protection of the 
boilers from shot and shell. 188a Buckland Notes <5- Jottings 
159 The loose feathers of the neck forming a fender to the 
shoulder of the wing, X893 Temple Bar Mag. XCVIH, 
468 The fenders, .the tiaras of the chaperones. 

b. Naut. A piece of old cable, or other yielding 
material, hung over a vessel’s side to preserve it 
from chafing or collision with a wharf or with 
other vessels. Also (see quot. i850\ 

1626 Capt. Smith Acdd. Yng. Seamen 16 They serae for 
lunkes, fendors and braded plackets for bre.sts of defence. 
xizq — SeamatCs Grata, vii, 30 Fenden? are peeces of old 
Plawsers called lunkes hung ouerthe ship sides to keepe 
them from brusing. 1821 A. Fisher JmL Arctic Reg. 34 
We were obliged to put fenders of Junk over the ship’s side 
to prevent her from being damaged by the Jce. c 1850 
Rudim. Navig. (Weak) X17 Fenders, two pieces of oak 
plank fayed edgewise, perpendicularly, against the top- 
sides abreast the main hatchway, to prevent the sides of the 
.ship from being rubbed by the hoisting of anything on 
board. X885 Runciman 4 Slu oust A sailor slipped 

a cork fender over the side. 

C. A large piece of timber placed as a guard in 
front of any structure, esp. a pier, dock- wall, etc. 
Also fender-pile (see 7 )* 

1739 Labelye Short Acc. Piers Wesftn. Bridge xg The 
t-Tse of these Fenders w-as to secure the Works from the 
Approach of Barges. 1838 Simms Public Wks. Gt. Brit. ii. 
7 The wing walls . . of tlie lock are defended by detached 
guards or fenders of timber, 1856 in Bueks Terttts Archit. 
etc. 1892 Daily News 27 Oct. 2/6 The wheel of his van 
struck a fender immediately outside some hoarding. 

d. In various other technical uses (see qiiots,), 

x8j'4 Knight Diet. Mech., Fetider, an attachment to a 

cultivator-plow to keep clods from roiling on to the young 
corn. [Also,] A rub-plate on the bed of a wagon or 
carriage to take the rub of tne wheel when the vehicle is 
turning short. 1884 Ibid, Suppl., Fender, a screen against 
a carriage or car-step to keep dirt or mud from being thrown 
upon it by the wheels. A fender board. 

e. See quot. Cf. Fence 4 c. 

1894 M. Grant in Cent. Mag. XLVII. 352/2 The double 
fenders or brow-antlers [of the moose] do the most damage. 

3 . A metal frame placed in front of a fire to keep 
falling coals from rolling out into the room. 

x688 MiF.cE Fr. Diet , Fettder. X710 Swift JrnL to Stella 
24 Dec., Only a mouse within the fender to warm himself. 
X765 Layard in Phil. Tratts. INI. 17 An iron fender. x8^ 
Mrs. Carlyle X4//. I. ii She actually borrowed one of the 
brass fenders. i 86 x Dickens Ct Expect, xxx, Sitting with 
our feet on the fender. 

b. A fire-guard. ? U S. 

1874 in Knight Diet Mech. 

c. Building. * A dwarf wall in the basement of 
a house, built up to carry the front hearth of a 
fireplace' (Gwilt). 

4 . A sluice-gate. Sometimes applied to the 
whole sluice. 

184.7 ^ fl* Addison Law of Contracts n, i. § i. (1883") 248 
A sliding fender u>ed to prevent the escape of water from 
a mill-stream. 186S Law Reports Q. Bench Div. HI. nSg 
In that part of the dam . .is placed a fender or .set of fenders, 
1884 Daily Neros 23 July 5/2 The paddkr ofa canoe got 
sucked under a fender into a swift stream, 

6 . A device made of rushes, leaves, or plaited 
paper, with which seals were someiimes encircled 
to secure them from injury. 

X864 Boutell Heraldry Hist 4 Pop. xxiv. § 1 (ed, 3) 399 
‘ Fenders’ of this kind have been found attached to seals as 
early as xaSa X89X J. P. Earwaker in Proc. Soc. Antiq, 
19 Feb, 255 The seal is. .protected by a twisted rush fender, 

6. (See quot) Obs. 

1682 J. C0LI.1NS Salt 4 Fishery 14 [Crude sea-sali is] carried 
in wicker Baskets or Fenders to Brine Wells, 

7 . attrib. and Comb., 2-%fender-makEr\fgmBm- 
beam, {d) (see quot. 1874); (Ji) ^fender-stop \ 
fender-boam (see quot, 1884' in, sense 2'd) ; fen^: 
der-bolt Naut., {a) (see quot. 1867), {ll) a bolt by 
which a fender is attached to a ship, etc. ; fender- 
pile ~ Fender sh. 2 c ; fender-post (see quot.) ; 
fender-stool, a kind of long footstool usually placed 
close to the fender ; fender-stop (see quot.). 

xZqaffixiiGViT Diet Mech., *B'ender-bem>i i. ' 1 ‘he horizontal 
beam into which the po.sts of a saw'-mill gate are framed at 
top. 2. The inclined advance piece of an ice-breaker. 3. A 
beam suspended over a vessel’s side to w'ard off ice and 
preserve the planking and sheathing of the vessel. X678 
A. Littleton Lat. Diet, s.v., *Fender-bolis, 1769 Falconer 
Diet. Mating (1789} Gb, F ender-bolts . . driven into the wales, 
stem, or sides of . . small vessels . . to defend their timber- 
work. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Wofd-bk., Fender Bolts. 1891 
Daily Neivs 26 Jan. 2 ''5 The season has been a busy one for 
*fender and fire-iron makers. 1739 La belyf. .Short A cc. Piers 
Westtn. Bridge 36 The “Fenuer-pile.s which guarded the 
North-point of this Pier. 1793 Smeaton Edysione L. § 224 
Fixing the Fender Piles on the ea.st side of the rock. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Fenderpiles. 1874 Knight Diet. 
Fleck., ^Fefuier-post, one of the guiding stanchions of a saw- 
gate. 1870 Miss Broughton Red as Rose 1 . 260 I.et me put 
you down in the raffle for a ^fender-stool. 1856 Brees 
'Pertus Archit. etc., *Fe7tder Stop, the beams fixed at the 
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extremity of a line of rails, .to stop tlie carriages and prevent 
their running off. 

Pender (fe-ndsi), v, [f. prec. sb.] To provide 
with a fender or fenders. 

Mod. {iechn^ Specifications for fendering the river hanhs. 
Penderless (fe^ndoiles), a. [f. as prec. + **Less.] 
Having no fender, 

1878 Daily News a The fenderless grate. 1880 JHd. 

25 Oct., House after house . . fenderless, without fire-irons. 

Peildillate (fe-ndil^’t), v. Min. rare. [f. F. 
fendill-er (dim. of fmdre-.-^'L,. Jindere to split) -h 
-ATE 3 .] Irans. T 0 crack with many small fissures. 
Hence Femdillated///. a. ; Fendilla’tion, fen- 
dillated condition. 

J853 Th. Ross Humholdt's Trav. III. xxlx. r68 This rock 
is much fendillated. Uid. HI. xxxii.^ 401 Fendillated 
crystals of pyroxene and mesotype. Ibid. 402 These, by 
their fendillation and open crevices, seem to establish that 
permanent communication between the surface of the soil 
and the interior of the globe. 

PeBding (le*ndig), vbl sb. [f. Fend v. 4 - -tng 1.] 

1 . The action of the vb. Fend; an instance of 
this ; esp. in fending and proving (cf. Fend v. 2). 

*583 Rich Phylotns <5- Emelia (1835) 31 After greate 
fendyng and prouyng had in the matter. 1635 Fuller Ch. 
Hist. viii. iii. § 9 Much fending, and proving there was 
betwixt them. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 95 r 2 The whole 
discipline of fending and proving, _ x-j-jr Contemplative 
Man ii. 10 There’s no fending against Wind and Water. 
s8z4 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 407 With fendings and 
provings of personal slanders* 

2 . Sc. Provision. 

1816 Scott Anti^. xi, *That hae stouth and routh, and 
fire and fending, and meat and claith,’ 

Peaid-off (fe'ndi^f), sb. [f. Fend v. + Off.] 
The action of fending off ; hence concr. something 
that fends off. Also aitrib. 

1830 Examiner A Committee . . is the fend-off to 

importunity, and the contrivance for obtaining time. 1883 
Gresley Coal Mining Gloss.^ Fend off bob, a beam hinged 
at one end and having a free reciprocating motion fixed at 
a bend in a shaft . . to guide the pump rods passing round the 
bend. i82o Antrim ^ Down Gloss., Fend off post, a post 
set in the ground to protect an object from injury by carts, 
etc., coming in contact with it. 

Fe’Bdy, a. dial. [f. FenD2>, + -t 1 .] (Seequots.) 
1782 Sir J. Sinclair Ohserv, Sc. Dial. 101 Fendy. 
Dexterous at finding out expedients. 1814 Scott Wav. 
xviii, Alice . . he said, was both canny and fendy. 1851 
Cnmbrld. Gloss,, Fendy, thrifty, managing. 2863 J. Brown 
Hor^ Svbs. (1883) 90 A fendy wife. 2870 Dr. Barber 
Fomess Folk 32 She’s a gay fendy, liie body, 
jpene, obs. form of Feign. 
tPenerate, Obs.-^ [f. 1 ^. fttner at- ppl. 
stem of fscner-dre, f. *faener- var. of fmnor-i fxnus 
interest : see -ate.] trans. To lend on interest 

2623-6 CocKERAM, Fsenerate, to put money to vsurie. 

t Penera'tion. Obs. [ad. L. fmnerdtibn-em, 
n. of action f. fotnerdre : see Fenerate vl\ The 
action or practice of lending on interest ; usury. 

2398 Barckley Felic. Man v. (1603) 549 True love . , hath 
respect only to his friends necessitie, without merchandize 
or feneration. 2612-5 Bp. Hall Coniempl. N. T, iv, iii, 
Giving to the poor is feneration to God : the greater bank, 
the more interest. 2630 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, (ed. 2) 
120 What vices therein it [the hare] figured ; that is- .fenera- 
tion or usury from its fecundity. 2721 in Bailey. 2798 
H. T. COLEBROOKE tr. Digest of Hindu Law (1801) 1. 7 
Feneration at the rate of an eightieth part by the month, 
b. Interest on money lent. In some mod. Diets. 
Eenerati-tious, a. Obs.-° [f, h. f&inerdttci-us 
(f* fssnerdre) + -ous.] * Taken or given to usury, or 
pertaining thereto * (Blount Glossogr. 1656-81), 
t P6*lierator- Obs. rare-^^. l&. h. fienerdtor, 
agent-n. f. fsenerdre : see Fenerate and -or.] 
A money-lender, usurer, 

2447 Bokenham Seyntys tRoxb.) 158 Two detours quoth 
cair'St to oon feneratour Were whylom Symund in a cuntre. 

TeneT2^.tO'TidLl,a.rare-K li.L./xnerdtdri-m 
{f.fsdnerdlor) + -Ah.] Pertaining to tisury. 

*793 J* Beresford in Looker-o?t Tiio. 79 The magic of the 
foeneratorial rod was not wanting for the purposes of con vert- 
ing his watches into wealth. 

Feuestella (fenesteda). [a. "L. fenestelia, dim, 
(ff fenestra window.] ^ 

1 , Arch. A small window-like niche in the 
wall on the south side of the altar, containing the 
piscina and often the credence. 

2797 Genii, Mag. LXVII. n. 649 A fenestella in the Swth 
wall of the chancel. 2839 Stonehouse Axkolme sz6 The 
fenestella, or small niche, contained a vessel, hason, or pis- 
cina, for washing the hands. *843 Ecclesiologisi II. 50 
A Fenestella with Credence-shelf, 

b, A small window, 

1848 B. Webb Continent. Eixles. 57 T^e dwarf-wall is 

pierced by a broad fenestella with a trefoliated head. 1849 

Weale Diet. Terms 183/1 Fenestella . .a little window. 

2 . ZaoI. (See quots.) . 

2849 Murchison Siluria ix. (1867) 188 The sj^cies [of 

Lower Silurian Zoophytes] with a net-hke form, 1 enestella 
and Retepora. Ibid. x. (1867) 217 The beautiful little cup- 
shaped Fenestella of the Wenlock limestone. 2879 Rossiter 
Diet. Set. Terms, lenestella, a polyzoon ; known by many 
fossil remains in Devonian limestones and other rocks, 
Fenestellid (feneste-lid). Paiseowt. [f. 
fenestell-a + -id.] One of Penesldlidsef a family 
of palaeozoic polyzoans. 
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1882 Athenaeum 24 June 798/3 A new Spiral Fenestellid ! 
from the Upper Silurian B^s of Ohio, 

t !Fe*Bestier. Obs. Forms: 3-5 fenestre, 

6 fenester:. [p.. . fenesfre {fT.fen£tre)t—l^. 

fenestra \ see next.] A window. 

1:1290 S. Eng. Leg. t. 229/337 po cam J>are-in a fuyri 
arewe at a fenestre a-non. <2x300 Land Cokayne 114 in 
E. E. P. (x86s) 159 All he fenestres }»t heb of glasse. 2393 
Langl. P. pi. C. XXI. 13 Then was faith in a fenestre and 
cryde, a 2400 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 362 By leue of he hay- 
lyues . . nyme h® dores & he fenestres. 1483 Caxton GoLi. 
Leg. 370/4 Thyse tlire fenestres or wyndowes betokene clerely 
the fader the sone and the holy ghoost. xsxo-20 Compl. too 
late matyediiS&z) 7 Breke I dyd dores and fenesters. 2323 
Douglas Mneis xii. Prol. 169 Cleir fenystaris of glas. 2548 
Hall Chron. (1809* 603 In the Fenestres and wyndowes 
were images resemblynge men of warre. 

II Fenestra (ffne'stra). PI. fenestrse. [L. 
fenestra window, f. root of Gr. epaivuv to show.] 

A small hole or transparent spot resembling a 
hole. 

1 . Anai. A small hole or opening in a bone, 
etc. ; esp. applied to the two openings on the inner 
wall of the tympanum of the fenestra ovalis, 
rotunda (see quot. 1884), 

2844 Hoblyn Diet. Med. Terms 122/1 Fenestra ovalis and 
rotunda . . the oval and round apertures of the internal ear. 
1834 Owen Skel. ^ Teeth (1855) 33 The alisphenoids, form 
the anterior half of the fenestra ovalis. 2870 Rolleston 
nim. Life 7 An interorbital fenestra. 2877 tiuxi.isx Anaf. 
Inv. A nim, vii. 400 An oval fenestra, covered only by a thin 
and transparent portion of the integument, 2884 Barr Dis. 
Ear III. i. 260 The fenestra ovalis or opening into the vesti- 
bule and the fenestra rotunda or opening into the cochlea. 
The fenestra ovalis is in the upper and back part of the 
inner wall . .at the bottom of a recess. .The fenestra rotunda 
.is also situated at the bottom, of a recess in the bone. 

2 . Zool. (See quot.) 

2882 Vines in Nature No. 620. 463 Fenestras . . openings 
[in the zoarium]. .connected by the general substance ol the 
zoarium. 

3 . Bot. See quot Also * an opening through a 
membrane * ( Treas. Bot. 1866). 

2828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. n. 459 TJie part at which 
the seed has separated from the ovary is indicated by a 
small mark or scar, called fenestra. 

Fene'Stral, Obs. Also 5 fenestralle, 6 
fenestrall. [a. OF.fenestral, i.femstrei see Fe- 
NESTEU.] A window-frame or lattice, often fitted 
with cloth or paper as a substitute for crystal or 
a window. Rarely of the filling in of the 
frame ; A window-pane. 

[2291 Acets. Exors. Q. Eleanor in Househ. Exfs. (Roxb.] 
23s Pro canabo ad fenestrallas . . iij d.] 2399 Mem. Ripon 
(Surtees) III. 129 Et in j parva serura emp. pro j fenestrall 
infra capellam Beatae Manm, akd. 2430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 
II. xi. All the windowes and eche fenestrall Wrought were of 
heryle & of cleare crystall. cx/ao — Min. Poems (Percy 
Soc.) 203 To telle what shuld hire baggys been, Whoos 
fenestralle were hard to glase. 2319 Horman Fulg. 242 
Paper or lyn clothe straked a crosse with, losyngz : make 
fenestrals m stede glasen wyndowes. 2323 Skelton 
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Fenestrated (fTue’str^JtM), fph [f- ^ 

fenestrdt-us\sQe-piec.) + ~M)'^.'} 

1 . Furnished with windows. 

2849 Weale Diet. Terms 183/3 Astylar and fenestrated 
ought, .to be merely convertible terms ; but as they are not 
[etc.]. In mod. Diets. . , 

2 . In scientific use : Pierced with a hole or 'Wim 
holes; perforated. ^ Penesirated membrane (Anat.) : 
that form of the elastic tissue of the middle or 
contractile coat of the arteries, in which it presents 
a homogeneous membrane the meshes of which 
appear as simple perforations * (Hoblyn, 1868}. 

2849-52 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV, 1370/* Fenestmted mem- 
brane. 1863 Gosse Land Sea 156 The shells [of Poly* 
cystina] are siliceous . . Their walls beauufully fe^t^ed 
w’ith large angular or circular perforations. ^ 2878 Bell 
GegenbauePs Comp. Anat. 476 The cor^oid. unfre- 

quently fenestrated. 2886 Guillemard Cruise of Marchesa 
lLi88Fleshy,fenestratedleaves- 

3 . Having transparent spots. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol.tyZa^llL xxxii. 302 'The male 
Locustae have a fenestrated ocellus. 

Fenestration (fen^tr?i*Jon). [n. of action f. 
see Fenestrate ®.] 

1, The arrangement of windows in a building. ^ 


Garl. Laurel 1387 The fenestrall, Glittryng and glistrynt 
and gloriously glasid. 1530 Palsgr. 219/2 Fenestrall, 
chassis de toille, ou de paupier. [2852 Turner Dorn. A rchit. 
II. i. 13 The windows were usually fitted with . . lattices or 

fenestrals.] s rr.i. 

irattsf. c 2430 Pilgr. LyfManhode 11, xhi. (2809) 92 l hou 
shuldest not weene that the soule haue neede of these eyen 
. . For bifore and bihynde, with oute bodelych fenestralle, he 
seeth his gostlich good. 

Fenestral tffne*stral), a. [ad. la.fenestrdl-is, 
f. fenestra ; see Fenestra.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to a window. 

2674-82 in Blount Glossogr. 2692 Wood Ath. Oxon. II, 
690 Collections of monumental and fenestral inscriptions. 
2696-9 Bp.W. Nicolson Eng. Hist. Libr. n. 145 Anth. Wood 
Collected the . . Fenestral Inscriptions , . in the County of 
Oxford. 1776 R- Graves Eupkrosyne i. iv. On almost every 
occasion of human life. .Fenestral, Parietal, and what not. 

2 . A^tat. and Surg. * Having small openings like 
windows* (Wagstaffe). Fenestral bandage, * a 
bandage, compress, or plaster with small perfora- 
tions or openings to facilitate discharge * (Dungli- 
son). Cf. Fenestrate zf, 

3 . Biol. a. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
a fenestra. P'umished with fenestrse. 

286s Gosse Laftd ^ SeaixSji) 256 Pseudopodia that pro- 
ject through the fenestral apertures. 

Fenestrate (ffne-strit), a. [ad. L. femstrdt- 
us, pa. pple. of f. Fenestra.] 

1 . Having small perforations ox openings like 
a window. Chiefly Bot. and ZO0L 

2835 Lindley Tntrod. Bot. (2848) II. 21 The . . phragma 
has a slit in its centre, and is said to hei fenestrate. 2846 
Dana Zooph. {tZt^ 8 ) 514 Parietes fenestrate, i860 Balfour 
Man. Bot. § 555 "fhe replum ., sometimes exhibits perfora- 
tions, becoming fenestrate. 2874 M, Cooke Fungi 232 The 
sporidia in Hysterium proper are . . sometimes fenestrate, 

2 . Fntom. « Fenestrated 3. 

2842 in Brande. 

Fonestrsite (ffnestr^f^o, v. rare. [f. 'h.fene- 
strdt- ppl. stem of fenestrdre (f. Fenestra) ; see 
-ate.] trans. To furnish (a bandage) with small 
holes or openings. 

2887 Lancet 24 Sept 604/1 Harelip strapping . . is fenes- 
I trated, and cut into strips. 


of Soane's 

fenestration of the Early French and the Larly English 
Pointed styles. , r a j 

2 , Anat. The process of becoming perforated ; 
the formation of small holes, lo. The condition 
of being fenestrated or perforated. 

2870 Rolleston Anim. Life 250 Reduced by extr^e 
fenestration to mere series of filaments. 2882 Mivaet 
329 Fenestration— denoting that a solid structure has dis- 
solved itself at one spot or more, so as to give rise to an 
aperture perforating it. 

t Fenestre'lle. Obs. rare. 1 &.OT. fenestrelle, 
dim. of fenestre : see Fbnester.] A small window. 

C1420 Pallad. on Hush. i. 534 A toure with plaine and 
whited walles. And fenestrelles liii. Ibid. 545 In everyfene- 

strell [sic -tell]. ... 1 rr 

Fenestriform (f/ne*strif^im), a. rare-\ [f. 

L. fenestra window + -(i)FORM.] Window-shaped. 

i860 Ecclesiologisi XXI. 359 Thy most westernly [bay] . . 
carries outside fenestriform panelling. 

Fexl6StrTXl6 (fi'ne'strt^l). ZooL [ad, L#. fene* 
strula, dim. of Fenestra.] (See quot. t88i,) 

1872 Nicholson Palaeont. 196 The branches of the coenoe. 
cium unite with one another in such a manner as to form 
ovate interspaces or ‘fenestrules'. 2882 Nature 23 Sept. 
463/1 Fenestrules.-~The square, oblong, or partially rounded 
openings in the zoarium— connected by npn-cellular di^pi- 
n^ents--of Fenestella, Polypora, and species allied to these. 
tPenfieldman. (See quot.) 

c 1630 Risdon Surv. Devon § 215 (1810) 223 There are 
certain tenants dwelling in and about the moor, whidi are 
called Fenfield Men, in ancient times Fengffeld, and^ese 
be the king’s special tenants, pay him yearly rent . . They 
may winter in the . . forest so much cattle as they can keep, 
so that it be by day. , - 

tFeilff, Ohs. Also 3 south, mal. Texis> 
[OE. feng str. masc. =OFris. feng, ON. fengr. 
GTeut. *fangjo-z, f. root oi*fanhan, 0 %.fSni see 
Fang 9*. «=Fang^A i. Ij- ssFangjA 2. 

cxn&Lamb. Horn. 39 LeteS eower stale and eower reaflac 
for nis nan feng on. c 2205 Lay. 2773 Swa neo ferdeu 
to heora scipa mid alien heora uenge. find. 8610 We srallen 
..semen bes fehtes & nawiht bes/enges. axz^o Owl ^ 
Night. 2285 At eche fenge Thu fullest mid thine alien® 
swenge. 

Pengite: seePHENGiTB. Mtn. 

Fe'ii-liood., nonce-wd. Fens collectiyely, 

2834 New Monthly Mag. XLI. 324 A place ensconced k 

^^Fe^au (fi-nian), sh. and a. [f. 'one 

of the names of the ancient population of Ireland 
(Windisch), confused in modern times with fiann 
fern, collect , the name of a body of warriors who 
are said to have been the defenders of Ireland in 
the time of Finn and other legendary Irish kings.] 
K. sb. 

1 . (See quot. 1879.) exc. HtsL ^ 

2816 Scott Aniiq. xxx, [A pretended translation from 
Os.sian] Do you compare ^ f 

hare-armed Fenians? 1862 E. O'Curry Led. MS.MMemah 
Anc. Ir. Hist. 302 Goll Mac Moma, the great chief of the 
Connacht Fenians. 2879 EncycL Drit\ IX. 75/2 According 
to popular tradition the Finns, or Fenians were mercenary 
tribes acting as a permanent mihtary force for the support 
of the Ard Rig, or king of Eire. ^ , 

2 . One of an organization or ‘brotnernooa 
formed among the Irish in the United States of 
America for promoting and assisting revolutionary 
movements, and for the overthrow of the English 
government in Ireland. 

1864 Leeds Mercury ii Mar., The men known under the 
general name of Fenians, .are regarded with no friendly eye 
by the Roman Catholic cler^ m Ireland and A^”^ 
2863 Sat. Rev. 4 Mar. 240 Rebels (of late called Fem^). 
1880 M'^Carthy Own 'Times IV. hii. 139 Several Femans 

were taken and shot. ^ 

B. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to the Fenians (Fenian i). 
1^2 E. O’Curry Led, MS. Materials Anc. Ir. Hisi.ai^ 
The Fenian Poems, many of which are attributed to Oism 
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and Fergus. xSfia W. F. Skene in Bk, af Ltsmore Introd. 
8o Districts in which the Fenian names enter most largely 
into the topography of the Highlands. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the Fenians {$h, 2) or to 
Fenianism. Fenian Brotherhood 1890.) 

td6$Ann, Besr. X72 The new conspiracy commonly known 
by the name of ‘ Fenian', Idid. 175 A. . .secret society called 
the Fenian Brotherhood. 2890 C. L. NoRTOu Fatit. 
Americanisms 43 As generally understood in America, the 
‘ Fenian Brotherhood ' is a league pledged to the liberation 
of Ireland. 

Fenianism (i?*nianiz’m). [f. prec. + -ism.] The 
principles, purposes and methods of the Fenians. 

2866 Spectator x Dec. 1329 The revival of Fenianism is as 
formidable as its outbreak:. 1870 Lowell Among; my Bks. 
Ser. 1. (1873) 231 The. .invisible omnipresence of Fenianism. 
2880 M' Carthy Own Times IV, lui- 147 Their deaths did 
not discourage the spirit of Fenianism. 

+ Fenicnla*eeous, a, Obs. rare-\ [f. L. 
foniculum fennel + -aoeous.] Kesembling fennel. 

1657 Tomlinson Renai^s Bisp^ 240 Wilde Parsnip .. its 
stalk and muscary being feniculaceous. 

Fenix» obs. form of Phoenix. 
f Fenik, V. Obs. In 4 fenke, venke, fad. OF. 
vencre (mod.F. vaincre) :~L. vincSre^ tram. To 
vanquish; conquer. Aho absot. 

cx$ze> Seuyn Sag. (W.) 2024 Ouercqmen, venkud, and 
hitraid. 1340-70 Allsaunder 323 Philip fenkes in fyght. 
1340*70 Alex. 4 Bind, 339 Haddest fenked h® fon.. 
|?at in >i flech dwellen. 

Feliks (fenks),//. Also finks. The fibrous parts 
of the blubber of a whale, which contain the oil ; 
the refuse of the blubber when melted. Also in 
Comb,., as fenk{s'yback ; see quot. 

2820 ScoRESBY Acc. Arctic Reg. 11. 399 A * fenk-hack* or 
depository for the refuse of the blubber. Ibid. II. 434 The 
fenks . . form an excellent manure. 1836 Uncle Philip's 
Convers. IVhale Fishery 232 The men . . stir the blubber 
with poles . . to prevent the fenks from sticking to the sides. 
2876 Whitby Gloss., Finks. 

tFen-licll, and adv. \OE. fenliCf f. Ffn 
sbA + -Ucy -LY I ; the mod. form would be ^fenly.] 
Fenny, dirty, marshy, miry. Hence l'e*nlicha 
adv.., filthily, 

c 2000 jElfric Gram, ix, (Z.^ 45 Paluster, fenlic. c 1000 
St. Guthlac (1848) 22 Betwyx )>a fenlican gewrido >3es wid- 
gillan westenes, he ana ongan eardian. ^222$ Ancr. 
R. 206 Hwo se nule iSe mucnele fulSe uenliche uallen, 
« 2240 Ureisnn in Coti, Horn. 20a Ich ham wiS hore horie 
fenliche ifuled. 

Fe'U-like, a.. Resembling a fen, marshy. 

2562 Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) 225 b, Altogether 
froggelyke and fenlyke. x66o Howell Lexicon, Fennie, 
kn-like, marescagetex,paltestre. 

Fe*2l-maxi. An inhabitant of the fens. 

2620 Holland Camden's Brit. 491 Girvij that is, as some 
interpret it, Fen-men or Fen-dwellers. 2611 Cotgr. s.v. 
Boeuf, As our fenne-men [say], rather catch a ducke than 
feed an Oxe. 2626 "BhCOViSylva §doo The Fen-men hold 
that the Sewers must be kept. 2766 Pennant Zool. (1776) 
I. 254 Stares . . do great damage to the fen men by roosting 
on the reeds, 2856 P, Thompson Hist. Boston 644 The fen- 
men., were, a century later, known as the Slodgers, or Fen- 
Slodgers. 2865 Kingsley Herero. Prel. 19 After the snow 
would come the fenman's yearly holiday, 
t Fenue. Obs. rare'^K ? A dragon. 

2567 Tusberv, tr. Ovid's Ep. vi. 25 And that the waker 
Fenhe the golden spoyle did keepe. 

j| Fenneo (fe'nek). Also feimio. [Arab. 
(ttJUi fenek, a name vaguely applied to various fur- 
bearing animals.] The name of an animal {Cants 
mrda) found in Africa, resembling a small fox, but 
having very long ears. 

2790 Bruce Trav. V. 135 After leaving Algiers I met with 
another fennec at Tunis. 1848 Craig, cxZ^ Nai. 

Encycl. I. 264 Various species of foxes and fox-like animals, 
among which we may notice the fennec. 2888 Riverside 
Nat. Hist. V. 412 The Fennec is a pretty little animtd, rang- 
ing over a large part of Africa. 

Fennel (femel). Forms: i finnsl, fintil(e, 
fenol, janol, 3, 5 feiiyl(le, (4 fynel, 5, 7 fenil, 
6 fo©nall% 4-7 fenel(l(e, 6-7 fennell, 7- fennel. 
See also Finkle. [OE. finugl, finule wk. fern., 
fenol, finul masc., ad. popular L. fenuclum, 
fenoclum (substituted for class. "L. fseniculum, dim. 
of fsenum hay) ; from the same form come OF. 
fenoil (mod. F./enouH), Pr. fenolh, lt.fnocchio, 
Sp. hinojo.l 

1 . A fragrant perennial umbellifer {Fseniculum 
vulgare) having yellow flowers, cultivated chiefly 
for its use in sauces eaten with salmon, etc, 
a jco Epinal Gloss. 432 Fintculus, finugl. mooo ^lfric 
Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 322 Feniculum, fenoL 0:^2320 in 
Wright Lyric P. xiii. 44 The fenyl ant the fiUe. 2393 Gower 
Cotf. HI. 129 His herbe. .The vertuous fenel. 2486 Bk. St, 
A loans B iv b, Wassh the flesh . , in y> Juce of fenell. 1533 
Elyot Cast. Heltke (1539) 41 a, Wyne . . wherin the rootes 
of persely or fenel be stieped. 2338 Turner Libellus, Foe- 
nell, Fentculum. 260a Shaks. Ham, vf. v. 180 There 's Fen- 
nell for you. 2667 Milton P. L. ix. 581 A savorie odour 
. .more pleas'd my sense Than smell of sweetest Fenel. 2732 
Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 260 Fennel . . contains a subtil 
Spice. 2770 Goldsm. Bes, Vtll, 234 With aspen boughs, 
and flowers and fennel gay. 2796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery 
xviii, 291 Garnish with fennel and parsley, 2842-6 Longf, 
Goblet of Life v, The fennel with its yellow flowers. 2879 
Browning Pketdippides 82 This herbage 1 bear — Fennel, 
whatever it bode. 


b. With qualifying words indicating different 
species ; esf. Xudiau rennel, Fmniculum Fanmo- 
rium, an annual variety of F. vulgare employed in 
India in curries and for medicinal purposes. Sweet 
Fennel, Fseniculum duke or officinale, grown in 
kitchen-gardens for the sake of its leaves. 

2796 C. Marshall Garden, xvi. (18131 267^ Sweet fenn^el is 
an annual, cultivated for its seeds in medicine. 1821 A. T. 
Thomson Land. Bisp. (i8t8) 34 The root of. .the common 
fennel, and the seed of. . the sweet fennel, are officinal. 

2 . Popularly applied to plants resembling the 
preceding, as Dog or Dog’s Fennel, Aniliemts 
Cotula; Kog’s Fennel, Fmcedanum officinale*. 
Horse Fennel, Seseli Hippomaraihrutn ; Sea 
Fennel, Criihmum maritimimt ; Sow Fennel » 
Eofs F . ; Water Fennel, CallHriche vertta. 

2523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 20 Doggefenell. .in the commynge 
vp is lyke fenell, and beareth many white floure& t688 
R. Holme Armoury it. jzA The dog Fennel hath small 
deep dark leaves. 172a tr. Pomet's H ist. Drags 1 . 7 Another 
kind of Fennel . . bears the Name of Sea-Fennel. 1863 Prior 
( 1879) 77 Dog's Fennel. 

b. Fennel-flower, a herb of the genus Nigella. 
Also with distinguishing epithets, as Common, 
Spanish, Small, Wild Fennel-floiver. 

2863 Prior Plantm. (1879) 77 Fennel-FIower, from its 
fennel-like finely divided leaves. 1868 Hereman Paxton's 
Bot. Diet. 392/2 The species of Fennel-flower are curious 
and ornamental. 

c. Fennel-giant {Ferula communis') , a plant 
of the genus Ferula ; also with distinguishing 
epithets, as Bi'oad- leaved, Furrowed, Knotted, etc. 

Giant fennel. 

2578 Lvte Dodoens ii. Ixxxix, 269 The seconde kinde Is 
called, .Wilde Fenell, and great Fenell : and of some Fenell 
Giant, 2392 Sylvester A>// Bartas i. iii. (1641) 27/2 Th' 
Hearb Sagapen \side note Fenelgyant] serve.s the slowe 
Asse for meat. 2654 Gataker Disc. Apol. 70 A Ferula, or 
Fennel-giant, as some term it. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's 
Bot. xxii. 237 It [Ferula] is so lofty and large a plant as to 
have acquired the name of Fennel Giant. 2848 in Craig. 

3 . As an emblem of flattery. 

2584 Lyly Sappho II, IV, Fancy is a worme, that feedeth 
fir.st upon fenell. Greene Upsi. Courtier (1871) 2 

Womans weeds, fennel I mean for flatterers. 1634 Phyala 
Lachtymarum {Tiia,ns), Nor fennell-finkle bring for flattery. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as fennel-plant, -root, -seed, 
•stalk ; fennel-like, -rubbed adjs, ; also f fennel 
apple, the name of a variety of apple ; fennel oil, 

* the oil of common fennel containing anethol and 
a terpene* (Watts); fennel water, a spirituous 
liquor prepared from fennel seed, « Fenouillettb. 

2664 Evelyn Kal. Hort, (1729) 225 Apples ..^Fennel 
Apple. 2721 in Bailey. 28^5 Singleton Virgil I. 6$ 
Blooming *fennel-plants And giant lilies tossing to and fro. 
2642 Milton Apol. Smect. (1851) 288 To see clearer then 
any *fenell tub’d Serpent ciooo Sax. Leeckd. Ill, 28 
*FinoI saed . . gnid to duste. Langl. P. PI. A. v. 156, 

I haue..A Fer|>ing-worh of Fenel-.seed for his Fastyng 
dayes. 2626 Bacon Syk’ot § 528 Take Earth made with 
Marjoram, .bruised, or stamped, and set in it Fennell-Seed. 
2^2 Ray Creation 1. 75 You can by no Culture., extend a 

* Fennel Stalk to the stature and bigness of an Oak. 2757 
A. Cooper Distiller n. v. (17601 126 Simple Waters now 
commonly made are . . Cinamon-water, *Fennel-water, etc. 
2879 Encycl. Brit, (ed, 9) IX. 76/1 The fruits, .are used for 
the preparation of oil of fennel and fennel water. 

FeDDer (femw). rare. [f. Fen sb.^ + -eb^] « 
Feh-mamt. 

2844 [see Fen 5]. 

t fe’Diiilicli, a, Obs. [f. Fenny 4- -lick, -by 1 ,] 
Dirty, filthy, miry. 

a 2225 St. Marker. 25 Fule ant fenniliche i fleschliche 
fulthen. c 2230 Hali Meid. ii Into fulSe fenniliche akasteS 
se monie. 

t Fe’Dllin, feimy. Obs. [Corruption of Ger. 
pfrnni{n']g.'\ English names for the German coin 
pfennig, now worth about a tenth of a penny. 

1622 CoRYAT Crudities 465 Tinne money called fennies. 
2756 Nugent Gr. Tour 11. 6x In most of the king of Prussia's 
dominions, the moneys are expressed by crowns . . grosses, 
and fennins. 

FeUDisll (femif), a, [f. Fen sb.l -f -ish.] 

1 . «Fenny^.i I. 

*577 HeresbacHs Husb. 1. ('2586') 24 The land it 

selfe IS . . called , . fennishe, where the water still continues. 
2602 Fulbecke und Pt. Parall. S4T0 turne. .fennish ground 
into firme ground. 1662 XiOvell Hist, Anim. 4 Min, 245 
In Fennish and watery places. 2727 in Bailey vol. II. 

2 . Belonging to or produced from a fen. Also 
of a bird : Inhabiting the fen. 

*574 Whitgift Def. Ammo, iii. § 3a 378 All the Fennishe 
waters in a whole Countrey. 26 ot Maides Metam. ii. in 
Bullen 0. PI. 1 . 120 Where fennish fogges and vapours do 
abound. t 66 s Lovell Hist. Anim. ^ Min, Introd. 4 Tit- 
mouse, great fennish. 2^2 College Lfe time Juu* I, 63 
Symonds fell a victim to the fennish malaria* 

3 . Savouring of the fen ; muddy. 

x66i J. Childrey Brit, Bacon 88 The Stews. , were made 
to feed Pikes and Tenches fat, and to sexmr them from their 
muddy Fennish taste. 

Fenny (fe*ni), a.l lOKf^nmi, f Fen.] 
1 . Of the nature or charaetenzed by, fen; 
swampy. 

c lEupRic Gloss, in Wr-Wfilcker 247 Uliginosus ager, 
fennig aecer, c 2420 Pallad. on Husb, ii. 22 The fenny i^lcl 
it is not forto plowe. a tsAR Found. SL Bartkolometds 22 
Right vndeene it was and as a maryce dunge and fenny 


with water, 2533 Eden Treat. Netve Ind. (Avh.^ xg They 
are . . engendered . . in fennie & marrishe groundes. 2624 
Capt. Smith Virginia iv. 162 Large Fenny vnwholsome 
Marshes. 271a Stkrle Spect. No. 406 p 4 They journey 
through the fenny Moors. 2803 Luccock Nat. Wool 186 
Almost the only animal of the kind known through the 
fenny district. 2838 Bushnell Nat. <§• Supernat. vi. (1864) 
192 Muddy rivers, with their fenny shores, tenanted by 
hideous alligators. 

2 . Inhabiting, growing, or produced in a fen. 
Now only of plants. 

*543 Traheron Vigo's CMrurg, ii. ix, 42 He must abstaine 
also from mary.she fyshes and fennie, and drye . . oystres. 
2545 Ascham Toxop/u (Arb.) 128 A fennye goose. 2587 
Harrison England ii. xxii. (1877) i. 343 Fennie bote, 
broome, turffe, [etc.] will be good merchandize euen in 
thecitie of London. 2603 Shaks. Macb. iv. i. 12 Fillet of 
a Fenny Snake, In the Cauldron boyle and bake. 1607 
Topsell Serpents (t6o8) 705 Dragons, .fenny, and living in 
the marishes. c 2629 Layton Synos Plea Ep. Ded., Fenny- 
Bitters in their hoUowe canne make a terrible noyse, 16^ 
Lovell Hist. Anim. ^ Min. 181 They are a fenny fowl. 
ax^^^ Prior Solomon i. 324 In the troubl’d Stream and 
fenny Brake. 2818 Keats Endym. i, 80 Winding through 

f ialmy fern, and rushes fenny. 2822 Hood Lycus, Like a 
ong silver rivulet under The long fenny grass. 

1 3 . Muddy, dirty. Also fg. Obs. 
cZgj K. riELFRED Gregory's Past. xiii. 74 Gif sio [hondj . . 
bi3,.fenne5u. 23.. E. E. AlUt. P. B. 1113 |>a3 hou be 
man fenny, & al to-marred in myre .. ]?ou may schyne j>ur3 
schryfte. a 2340 Hampole Psalter Ixxvii. 50 Vayn ianglynge 
jjat IS in fenny wittes. 2635 Quarles Embl. ii. xiv. (1718) 
II 8 What fenny trash maintains the smoth’ring fires Of his 
desires ! 

4 . Comb., fenny-seated a., situated in a fen ; 
f fenny-stones, a kind of Orchis. 

1631 Weever A^ic. Fun. Mon. 58 That famous fenny- 
seated Monastery. 2397 Gerarde Herbal 1. cv. 174 Of 
Fennie stones. 2678 Phillips, Fenny-stones, a plant some- 
what of the nature and kind of the Cynos Orchis or Dog- 
stones. 2721-1800 Bailey, Fenny-stones. 

Fe’nBy, Obs. exc. dial. Also i fynix, 8 
vinny. [OE.^7z%, i.fyne. Fen sbA mould. Cf. 
Finew.] Spoi.ed with damp, mouldy, musty. 

c 2000 zElfric Josh. ix. 5 Finie hlafas. 1373 Tusser Husb. 
XXXV. {1878) 83 More fennie the laier the better his lust, 
more apt to beare hops when it crumbles like du,st. 1674 
Ray 6'. 4 * G. Words 65 Fenny cheese, mouldy chee.se, 
Kent. Lewis Thanet Gloss., Fewty^ rotten, mouldy 

cheese * vinny cheese ’. c i860 Kentish dial., * This bread 
is fenny ma'am, all through lying in that damp place.’ 

Fennyxe, obs. form of Phcenix. 

Feno(c)chio, obs. f. Finochio, sweet fennel. 
Fence, Fenced, var. of Finew, Finewed, Ohs. 
tFe’nory- Obs. rare—^. \l. h. fmnor-, foenus 
interest -r -Y i^.] Interest of money. 

157a T. Wilson Usurye 85 b, Usurye or fenorye is a gayne 
demaunded aboue y^ principal, 
t Fenotdl, [in F.fenouiUet,t fenouil Fennel.] 
ss Fe7mel apple ; see Fennel 4. 

2664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 207 Apples,. John-Apples, 
Robillard, Red B'ennouil. 

t Fenouille'tte. Also 8 fenonilletfe. [a, 
F.fenouillette, f. fenouil Fennel.] Fennel water, 
1706 Lend. Gaz. No. 4280^4 French Wines, most Clarets, 
Prunes, Brandy, and Fenouillete. 2715 Dr, Swift's Real 
Diary 5 (D.) He’s a silly fellow. Went home to take some 
fenouillet I was so sick of him. 2738 J. S. Le Dran's 
Observ. Surg, (1771) 282, 1, .found a scent of Fenouiilette. 

Fenow(e, -ed, var. of Finew, Finewed, Obs. 
Fensalbni, -bly, obs. ff. Fencible, Fencibly. 
t Fe’nsive, Obs. [Shortened form of De- 
fensive.] = Defensive. 

2383 Stanyhurst AEneis ii, (Arb.) 53 Fenslue seruice. 
*595 Barnfield Sonn. i, Skin, the bodies fensiue wall. 2602 
Warner Alb. Eng. 15 The Troyans .. seeke to retire into 
their fensive towne. 2622 Quarles Div. Poems, Esther 
(17171 157 The Hills His fensive Bulwarks are. 
tPe'nsure. Obs. Also 6 feanser, [f. fms, 
obs. f. Fence v. + -ube.] A fence. 

1552 Huloet, Fence or fensure, vallum, a 1700 Lord of 
Lorn in Roxb. Ball, (1874) H- 352 The Lady is a hunting 
gone over feanser that is so high. 

Fent (fent), sk Also 5 vent, 5-7 fente, 7 fentli. 
[ad. Fx. fe^ite, f. fendrei—’L.findh-e to split.] 

1 . A short slit or opening in a robe, esp. the 
opening at the throat, usually closed by a lirooch, 
trimmed with fur, etc. Also a placket or placket- 
hole. Now chiefly ifza/. 

cxe,y>Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 5941 The stroke vndre the fent, 
Queyntly al a-side it went, c 2440 Promp. Partf. 156 
Fente of a clothe, fbu la/ orium. £‘2450 Henryson Mor, 
Fab. 55 Flours fair furred on euerie fent* X4Sg Wardrobe 
Sir T. Fastolf in Aixhseologia XXL 253, i jakket of red 
felwet, the ventis bounde with red lether. a 2300 Assembly 
of Ladies, The coller and the vent. .With greate perles.. 
were couched al after one worching. 1303 Privy 'Purse 
Exp, Eliz. of York (1830) 69 Item for a nayle of sarcenet 
for fentes for the same gowne iiij^f. 1330 Palsgr. 219/2 
Pent of a gowne, fente.^ 2622 Cotgr., 'La fente d'une 
chemise, the fent of a shirt. 2632 Urquhart yewel''R\&. 
(1834) 241 A cloth of gold petticoat, in the anterior fente 
whereof was an asteristick ouch. 2824 Laxv Case Gam.X 
He put his hand, .into the fent of her petticoat. 

2 . fa. A crack in the skin {obs .) ; b. (see quot 
1776) ; c. an opening or rift in the ground. 

*597 Howe Chirurg. (1634) 188 Clifts or Fenths in the 
Fares or ^ose. 1776 Da Costa Conch. 243 The fent (Rima) 
is the opening ot the Shells on the Slopes, 2878 Lady 
Herbert tr. HUbner's Ramble a. ii. 244 A ravine, or rather 
a deep feat in the soil. 
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EEBAI*. 


S, dial The binding of any part of the dress. 

J847 in Haixiwell. 1877 JV. IV. Line, Gloss., Fmt, the 
binding of a woman s dress. 

4. A remnant s^of cloth'). 

1847 in Halhwell. 1855 Robinson Whithy Glos&., Fonts 
..remnants of cloth in varieties, i860 O’Neill Chem. 
Calico-Printing 312 If a fent mordanted for black and 
purple be dipped in hot caustic soda, it will [etc.]. 1865 
B. Brierlev Irkdale 1 . 156 A couple of fents of his own 
weaving. 

5 . attHh,, (sense fent-dealer, ’-merchant, 

1884 Manch. Exam. 18 Sept. 5/3 Mr. M... started in 
business as a fent and general merchant. 1892 Simmonds 
Trade Diet. Sup. , Fent-Dealer, a piece broker, a retailer 
of remnants of cloth. 

+ Pent, V. Obs. rare’-‘\ [f. prec. sb.] trans. 
? To make slits in. 

Nottinghoin Pec. IV. 227 Forfentinge tenne moryons 
ijj. iijJ. 

Pent, -ly, obs. and dial. ff. Faint Faintly. 

Penugfreelc (fe*nix<fgrJk). Forms : i fenogre- 
cum, 4-5 fene-, feyngrek, (4 feiny greke), 6 
fene-j feny-greke, f0n(e)-, fenigreek(e, (6 fene- 
cryck, 7 foenegreeke), 6-7 feni-, feny-, fenu- 
grec(k, (S f^anegry^, 7 fenn- Greek, 9 foenu- 
greek, 7- fenugreek. [OE. fenogr^cum, L. 
fimugraecum for faenum Grmcttm Greek hay, the 
name given by the Romans (see quot. 1861). The 
ME. and later forms are ad. Fr. femigrec^^Vt, 
fenugrec,fengrecl\ 

1 . A legiiminoiis plant ( Trigomlla Foemim Grx- 
cum) cultivated for its seeds, which are used by 
farriers. 

cxooo Sax. Leechd. II. 181 Wijj sarum ma^a.n eft ^edo on 
wearmne ele l?a wyrt }?e hatte fenogrecum. 13.. Med. 
Receipt in Rel. Ant. I, 51 Tak. .feinygreke. .and farse the 
catte. c 1420 Pallad. on Hush, ii, 43 Ffeyngrek . . is to be 
sowe . . in this Janes ende. 1362 Turner Herbal 11, 5 a, The 
flour or meale of Fenegreke. 1631 Markham Cheap Husb. 
j. Table Hard Words, Fenugreek is an Herb which hath a 
long slender trailing stalk. 1708 W. King Cookery ix, The 
herb fenugreek^ with pickles, oil, and wine, was a Roman 
dainty. i86x Mis.s Pratt Flo-wer. PL II. 97 Fenugreek . . 
so called by the Roman.s from their having adopted . . the 
practice of cutting and drying it for fodder. 1877 Erichsen 
Surg, I. 15 The patient should be roused by the use of 
vinegar or fenugreek. 

2. atirib., as fenugreek Jloivery -seed. 

1614 Markha.m Cheap Husb. 1. v. f 1668) 41 Take . .of Fenu- 
greek-seed one ounce. 1643 J. Steer tr. Exp. Chyrurg. 
vi. 25 A Decoction of Foenegreeke or Melelot flowers. 1791 
Hamilton Berthollet's Dveing II. ir. in. ii. 136 One dram 
of fenugreek seed. 1853 Soyer Fa7itropk. 144 Cook it in a 
saucepan with, .fenugreek seed. 

Penum, obs. f. FtSNUM, dial. f. of Venom. 

Penyce, obs. form of Phcenix. 

t Pe*liyen.t, a. Sc. Obs. rare. [a. OF.feignani.l 
= Faineant aitrib. 

1444 Sc, Acts 19 Jan. {title). Act for the way-putting of 
Fenyent Fules. 

Eenyhe, -ye, -yie, obs. Sc. forms of Feign. 

Peny(ne, obs. form of Feign. 

Penysli, obs. form of Finish. 

Peo, obs. form of Fee sb.^ and 2, 

Feoble, obs. form of Feeble. 

Peodary, Peodatory ; see Feu-. 

Feod(e, obs. forms of Feud and 2. 

Feoff, var. form of Fief 

Teof£ (fef), V. Forms: 3 feoffen, 3-7 feff, 
6-7 feofife, (feofe, feoffee), 4-7 fsoff, (9 dial, 
feft). Pa. /. and fa. fple. feoffed ; also 5-6 
feft(e, 7 feoft. See also Fief v. [Early ME. 
feoffen^ ad. K^. feoff er, OF. feuffer, fieffer, f. fieu^ 
fief', see Fee Fief sb.'] 

1 . Law. trans. 7 'o put in legal possession (pro- 
perly confined to freehold interests in corporeal 
hereditaments; formei'ly sometimes inaccurately 
used of leasehold) ; == Enfeoff t;. i. S Obs. 

>1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 463/33 To feolfen heore children 
i>are-vvi2 echon. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7585 Men of religion 
of normandie. .Hefefledehere mid londes. 1:1330 R. Brunne 
Citron, (1810) 35 J?e abbey of Rumeye he feflTed richely With 
rentes, c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saitifs, Jitsthm^ 648 J>e bischope 
gert Jjane a nunry make & feffit for Justinis sake, c 1386 
Chaucer JJ/errA. T. 454 Every script and bond. By which 
that sche was feoffed m his lond. 1415 E, E. Wills <1882,) 24 
The londes rentes that 5e bun feoffed In. c 1425 Wvntoun 
Cron. V. X. 347 He fefte be kyrk. , Wytht gret and fayre and 
fre Franchys. C1430 How Wise Mon /au^ tSon 96 in Babees 
Bk. >iS68 151 For ritchesse take hir neuere i>e more P0U5 sche 
wolde bobe feffe & ceese. 1^0 Caxtonis Chron. Eng. 
V, 49 b/2 Whan Arthur had thus his knyghtes feoffed. 1573 
Tusser Husb. cxiii fiSyB) 21 q Gentrie standes, not all by 
landes, Nor all so feft. 1620 Bp. Hall Hon. Mar. Clergie 
M. § 8 Anastatius. .leoffed in some Temporalties which hee 
would rather die than not leave to his issue. 


b. To feoff {one^tre>o\'i) io ihe use of (another') : 
to invest with the legal estate, subject to an obliga- 
tion to allow the use to (the other person). 

Until 1535 this proceeding was very commonly resorted to 
to evade the burdens incident to ownership of land. ^ The 
Statute of Uses passed in that year provided that in all 
cases of feoffment to uses the should have the 


legal estate, 

1401 Act •j Hen, VII, c. ao § 7 Persones feoffed or seased 
to thuse of theym. 



t C. Jig, Obs. 

€ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 239 Men gyf God be lest, 
be feffe him with a ferbing. c 1350 Will. Falerne 193 Til 
alle his felawes were^ ferst feffed to here pale, c 1374 
Chaucer Boeik. ii. iii. 38 po feffedest pou fortune wip 
glosynge wordes. c 1430 Crt. o/Love 932 Nay God forbid 
to feffe you so with grace, c 14^ Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 
115 Ye two are welle feft, sam in a stede. a 1656 Bp. Hall 
Rem.^ Wks. (1660) 254 That we inay be feoffed in that blessed 
inheritance. 

d. 4 In wider sense : To present (a person) with 
anything (obs,). Also dial (see quot. 1855). 

1377 Langl. P. pi, B. II. 246 And feffe false-witnes with 
floreines ynowe. c 2450 Merlin 374 The kynge hym feffed 
with his right glove. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Fef ted, 
legally secured with a maintenance. * He fefted his wife on 
so much a year.* 

b 2 . To confer (a heritable possession) upon. 
Chiefly/^. Obs. 

2572 Golding Calvin on Ps, IXXUL7 God feoffeth abundance 
of all good thinges upon them. 1592 Warner Alb. Eng. 
VII. XXXV. (2612) 169 Those Stiles .. were strange, but thay 
Did feofe them on the base-borne Muffe. 16x2-5 Bp. Hall 
ContempL, O. T. x. vi, He makes his son his priest, and 
feoffees that sinne upon his sonne W'hich he received from 
his mother. 1649 — Cases Consc. in. i. (1654) 169 Feoffing 
a supernatural! vertue upon drugges. 

Feo®G6 (feff)* Law. Forms; 5-6 feffee, 5 
fefee, -i(e, 5-7 faolfe, 5-8 feofe(e, 7 feofy, 9 
feeoffe(e, 6- feojffee. [ad. AF. feoffd, pa. pple. 
of feoffer : see prec.] 

1 . The person to whom a freehold estate in land 
is conveyed by a feoffment. 

XS42--3 Act 34-^s Hen. VIII, c. 5 5 17 The donees, feoffes, 
lessees, and deuisees therof. 1660 Bond Scut. Reg. 92 The 
Feoffee his title is only from the Feoffor. 18x8 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) IV. 427 In this case, .the feoffee hath an estate 
upon condition. 1876 Digby Real Prop. i. 49 The grantor 
is called the feoffor, the grantee the feoffee. 

2 . Spec, a, (More fully feoffee in or of trust.) A 
tnistee invested with a freehold estate in land. Now 
chiefly applied in pi to certain boards of elected 
or nominated taistees holding land for charitable 
or other public purposes. Also in Feoffee to Uses : 
see Feoff z>, i b. 

[127S Stat. West7n. i. 3 Rdw. I, c. 48 Et si lenfaunt seit 
aloingne ou destourbe par le gardein ou par le feoffe ou 
par autre par quei il ne puisse sasise suire.] X411 E. E. 
Wills (1882) 19 Tenementes . . stondynge in feffies handes. 
1491 Act 'J Hen. VII, c. 2 § 5 They and their feoffes to 
the use of every of theym, XS93 Norden Spec. Brit., 
M'sex. 1. 22 The schole is in the disposition of sixe go- 
vernors or feffees. 1596 Spenser State Jrel (1633) xg 
Desmond .. conveyed secretly all his lands to Feoffees of 
trust. 1631 T. Powell Tojn all Trades 145 In the gift of 
the Executor, Heire, or Feofee of such Donor. 2647 
Digges Unlawf. Taking Arms ii. 21 As children who have 
lost a father, and whose fortunes by his care are left to 
Feoffees in trust. x65S Gouge's Comm. Heh,, Life, He was 
cho.sen a Trustee or Feofy. x68o Evelyn Diary (1827) III. 
26 A meeting of the feoffees of the jioore of our parish. X735 
H. Greswold Lei. to Wnlmesle^ in Boswell Johnson an. 
1736, It take'ng up .some time to informe the feoffees [of the 
school] of the contents thereof. 1861 W. S, Perry Hist, 
Ch. Ejig. I, xii. 417 The attempt which the Puritans were 
..making to strengthen their party, by means of a Cor- 
poration of Feoffees to buy up impropriations. 
jig. 2655 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. xl. (1669(392/1 Art thou 
not God’s feoffee in trust to take care of their souls? 

t b. (More fully feoffee in mortgage.) A mort- 
gagee. Obs. 

1590 Swinburne Testaments 93 In this case . . the feoffee 
cannot deuise the come growing vpon the said lande. 1628 
Coke On Liti. 209 b, The Feoffee in morgage. 
lienee Fe'ojffeesliip, the office of a feoff'ee. 

165a GAULEiI/<2^<wr;Jr^7W, 239 Whether you shall waxe rich 
by. .offices, places, executorship, feoffeship, &C. 
PeoiSfmosit (feffment). La%v. Forms: 4-6, 9 
dial feff(©)raent, (5 feefe-, fef(e)ment), feoflfa- 
ment, 5, 9 dial feftment, 6-7 feoffe-, feof(e)- 
ment, 6- feoffment, [a. AF. feoffement\ see 
Feoff and -MENT.] 

1 . The action of investing a person with a fief or 
fee. In technical lang. applied esp. to the particular 
mode of conveyance (originally the only one used, 
but now almost obsolete) in which a person is in- 
vested with a freehold estate in lands by livery of 
seisin (at common law generally but not necessarily 
evidenced by a deed, which however is now re- 
quired by statute). 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron, (tSio) 254 Edward . . salle gyue 
Philip he Ryng Alle holy Gascoyn. .After he forty dayes of 
hat feffement, Philip . . salle gyue [etc.]. 1439 E. E. Wills 

(1882) 118 By wey of gi-aunt or feeffement. 1440 Promp. 
Parv.%s^Fegex:x^r\t,feof amentum. i46sMann. House h. 
Exp. 475 Item, to go throw wyth the feffement of my 
lordes of Norffolke. 253* Dial, on Laws Eng. 1. xxi. 
(1638) 39 He that hath the estate, may lawfully. . make a 
feoffement thereof. 1660 R, Coke Power tjr Sub/. 25 Feoff- 
ment. .is the most ancient and necessary Conveyance which 
is used by the Common I.aW. 1767 Blackstone Comm. 
IL 11. XX. 311 By the mere words of the deed the feoffment 
i.s by no means perfected. 1873 Poste Gains ii. Comm, 
(ed, 2) 172 I’he essence of a feoffment is livery of seisin. 

b. spec, (more fully) feoffment in, of, upon, 
trust; feoffme 7 it to uses : see Feoff S7. i b. 

X489 Plumpton Corr. 70 A feoffament of trust indented 
made by your mastership unto me. 1490 Ibid. 97 William 
Plompton .. shewed to me a copy of astate & feftment, 
mad bv my master, .to certain© feofes, to his beofe [ =to his 


own use] of lands, .for terme of his lyfe. 2338 Lblanp 
IV. 14 To whom he left his Land in Feoment withowt 
Declaration of Wylie to any use. iSS* Huloet, F eofment 
of tx\x'iX,fidei commissum. ^ x6o6 Holland Sueton.% 23. 165 
The iurisdiction as touching feofments upon trust. 1693 
Kennett Par. Antiq. (1818) IL 58 This feoffment was 
judicially suppressed. . Feb. 13, 1633. Hallam Constf 

Hist. (1876) L vi. 344 The practice of feoffments to uses. 

C. dial An endowment. 

136X Richmond. Wills (Surtees) 151 , 1 will that all suche 
feoffaments and annuities as I have made unto Symonde . . 
Askwithe shall stand according to th’ effecte of my graunte 
therof maide. 2835 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Fefiments, 
portions of property belonging to an endowment. 

d. Deed of feoffment : The instrument or deed 
by which corporeal hereditaments are conveyed. 

XS43-6 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 232 Hys dede of feoffement, 
x6i6 B. JoNsoN Devil an Ass iv. iii, He. .ha's caused A deed 
of feoffment .. To be drawne yonder. 2765 Blackstone 
Comm. 1 . 70 By the custom of gavelkind, an infant of fifteen 
years may by one species of conveyance ^(called a deed of 
feoffment) convey away his lands in fee simple. 2876 Ban- 
croft Hist. U. S. IL xxiv. iii The lower province was 
granted by two deeds of feoffment. 

t 2 . «i d. Obs. 

X377 Langl. P. PI. B. 11. 72 Symonye and cyxiile . . vnfoldeth, 
he feffement. 14. . Plumpton Corr. 46 My nephew . . shewed 
to me a wyll made upon a feftment. 2672 Petty Pol. Anat, 
(1691) 7 Forg’d Feofments. 

S. The fief conferred. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (iSio] 249 Fo [v.r. To] wild ]>« 
feffementes aid & hei granted kertille. 

FeojEfor, feoffer (feffor). La^v. Forms: 5 
feflfer, (6 -or), -oiir(e, fefowre, 6 feofer, -ffonr, 

7 -ffeer, 5- feoffor, 6- feoffer. [ad. AF. feoffour, 
f. feoffer Feoff z/.] 

1 . One who makes a feoffment to another. Rarely 
Hist, in feudal sense : One who invests another 
with a fief, 

XAfAt'Ot Promp. Parv. 153 Fefowrej^<j/ 5 z/«s. xeli'% Act x Rick. 
Ill, c. 1 The Sellers, Feoffors, Donors, or Granters. 2394 
West attd Ft. Symbol, Chancer le § 37 "The feoffor .. may 
reenter and have hys land again. 26x3 Sir H. Finch Law 
(1636) 133 A good Liuery of seisin if the other enter in the 
feoffors life time. X767 Blackstone Comm. II. ii, xx. 
31 1 Unless the feoffor, .hath given it a longer continuance. 
1865 Nichols Britton IL 6 The first feoffor or the lord of 
the most ancient fee has a better right. i 883 Eng. Hist, 
Rev. III. 41 Can a feoffer dispose of a fief witiiout the 
written consent of his feodary ? 

2 . Formerly often misused for Feoffee. 

2426 E. E. Wills (1882) 71, I praye my feffours hat hay 
wolde enfeffe Philippe Dene on .yj. marces of rente. 1335 
J. Atwell in Wells Wills (1890) 82 My feoffers of all my 
lands in Bromfelde. 2603 H. Crosse Verities Commw, 
(1878) 91 Hee is a bayliffe, steward, and Feoffer in trust, 
t Feofydye. Obs. * Feoffment in trust (Anglo* 
"h. feoffameniuin fidei ; ? abbreviated jfidet). 

1544-3 J. Mere Lei. m Ab;^. Parker* s Corr, (Parker Soc.) 
18, 1 would most heartily desire you , .to know who receiveta 
the feofydye of West Walton in Marshlands. 

Feoh, obs. form of Feb 

Feole, variant form of Fele a. and adv. 

Feon, Feond, obs. forms of Pheon, BTend. 
Feood, obs. form of Feud sb.^ 
t Fer, V. App. meaningless : see context of quot. 
1599, of which the phrase in 1611 is prob. an echo. 

1399 Shaks. Hen. V, ly. iv. 29 Boy. He sayes his Name 
is M. Fer. Pist. M. Fer: lie fer him, and firke him, and 
ferret him. 161 1 B arrey Ram A Uey ii. i, I . . could haue ferd. 
and ferkt y’away a wench As soon as eare a man a Hue, 

Fer, obs. form of Far ; B'ear sb . ; Fire, 

Fera : see Ferra. 

FeraciotlS (fer^'-Jos), a. [f. L. fer del-, f erase 
(f. fer-re to bear) -i- -ous.] Bearing abundantly ; 
fruitful, prolific. 

2637 Pocklingtojt a Hare Chr, 148 This feracious and 
pregnant Plebiscite. 1657 Tomlinson Renotds Disp. 303 
Which being very feracious would surrept all aliment from 
their wheat. 2735 Thomson Liberty in. 363 Like an oak, 
Nurs'd on feracious Algidum. 2843 Carlyle Past «§• Pr. 
(1S58) 139 A world so feracious, teeming with endless results. 

Feracity (ferse’siti). rare. [ad. 'L.feracitat-em, 
noun of quality f. feraxx see prec. and -aoitt.] 
The quality of being feracious ; fruitfulness, pro- 
ductiveness. t Of a person : The jirofit he makes. 

c 2420 Pallad. on Husb. xxi. 68 [The olive] wagged with 
wynde of feracitee. 2448 MS. Records Grocers Company, 
Facsimile Copy 292 That eny seche brocour , . Shulde be 
contributory to the werkes of the place. Euery Brocour 
after his feraucite. 2630 Elderfield Tythes 134 The earth, 
cursed, .into a. .natural feracity of briars and thon).s. 1793 
Beattie Moral Sc. iv. j. § 3. 517 Such writers, instead of 
brittle, would say fragile, instead of fruitfulness, feracity. 
1822 Mrs. E. "Fi Langreath III. 290 The lack of fera- 
city arising from the lower orders becoming desidiose. 

Feral (fi >*ral), aX [ad. L. ferdl-is of or per* 
taining to funeral rites or to the dead.] 

1 . Of a deadly nature ; deadly, fatal. 

2622 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. i. 11. xi. (1651) 30 Thence come 
. .vitious habits . . feral diseases, 1652 Gaule Magastrom. 
303 Caesar himselfe had noted, that the Ides of March would 
be ferall to him. 1773 J. Ross Fratricide (MS.) w. 298 The 
feral tempter.. Stalks noiseless round him. 
b. Astrol (See quots.) 

The astrologers identified this with Feral 
2647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. xvi, 89 Feral^ Signes are 
[Leo] and last part of x’ [Sagittarius], Ibid, clvi, 648 d in 
the seventh in ferall signes, argues death by Distraction. 
X658-X706 Phillips, Feral Signs are Leo and the last part 
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of Sagittaritis, so call'd, not only upon Account of the 
representing the Figure of wild Beasts, but also [etc. 3 - 1819 
J. Wilson Did. AstmL, The ) is also said to be feral, when 
she is void of course, having separated from a planet, and 
applying to no other. 

2 . Of or pertaioing to the dead ; funereal, gloomy. 

2640 Gauoen Lffoe (1641) 26 Those Owles, and Bats, 

and ferall Birds that love Darknesse. id48 Eikon Bas. 134 
Such a degree of splendour, as those ferall birds shall be 
grieved to Behold. 1678 H. Vaughan Tkalia Redm. (1858) 
246 A night, where, .feral fires appear in.stead of stars. 2705 
Berkeley Cave Bunmore Wlcs. 1871 IV. 504 Raveii.s, 
screech-owls, and such like feral bird.s. 2785 Headley 
Brootnkolm Priory 14 in FttgiUve Pieces 4 Oft the Bird of 
Night Lengthens her feral note- 18S1 Palgrave Visions of 
Engl 302 In feral order slow. The slaughter-barges go. 
l®6ra.l (fi»*ral) [£ 'L.fsr-a wild beast + -AL.] 

1 . Of an animal : Wild, untamed. Of a plant, 
also {rarely '’^ of ground : Uncultivated. 

Now often applied to animals or plants that have lapsed 
into a wild from a domesticated condition. 

2659 PaLL Impr. Sea 2x3 It is impossible to reduce 
this feral creature. 2859 Darwin Orig.^ Spec. i. (1878) 18 
The dovecot pigeon . . has become feral in several place.s. 
i8;^5 Lyi^ll /V/«c. Geoi. II, in. xxxv. 282 Domesticated 
animals allowed to run wild or become ‘ feral*. 28^77 Coues 
(S c Allen JP . Amer. Rod. 200 A corresponding vanability is 
as normal to some purely feral animals as to the semi- 
domesticated species. 288a W. T. T. Dyer in Nature XXV, 
390 The Jardin des Plantes deals not merely with plants in 
their feral, but also in their cultivated state. xS&j Geikie 
GeoL Sketciies 377 The feral ground, or territory left in a 
state of nature and given up to game, lies mostly upon rocks. 

2 . Of, pertaining to, or resembling a wild beast ; 
brutal, savage, 

2604 T. Wright Passtofisy. 268 Some ..arrive at a cer- 
tayne ferall or savage brutishnesse. 2659 D. Pell Impr. 
Sea 299 That feral and savage kinde of people which are . , 
of a Cannibal . .nature. Ihid. 368 Against the Spaniard, and 
the rest of our feral, and remote Antagonists. 1838 Blackw. 
Mag. XLIII, 789 A.. more i>otent charm .. which converts 
Urn feral into the human being. 2847 Gilfillan in Tait’s 
Mag. XIV. 622 It is not the feral or fiendish element in 
human nature. 

3 . Used as sh. : A wild-bea.'^t. Ohs. rare. 

26^ G. Daniel Ecclus. xiii. 61 What [alliance] ’twixt those 
ferals of Societie, Hiena and the Dog? 
lienee Fera’lity, the state of being feral, 

2885 Stallybrass tr. Hehn's WatuL Plants ^ Antnt, 22 
There often sets in.. a period of feraUty, when the land 
presents the appearance, .of being exhausted by culture. 
Ibid, 39 The freedom in which young horses were bred 
must have frequently led to complete ferality. 

II Ferasll (fera’J). Angio^Ind. Also 7 farra-s, 
firass. [Urdu from. Arab. farrash^ L 
farasha to spread.] * A menial servant whose 
proper business is to spread carpets, pitch tents, etc., 
and do similar domestic work. In more common 
use in India two centuries ago than now’ (Yule). 

2600 J. PoRV tr. Leo'^s Africa il 321 Other officers call^ 
Farrasin, that is. .chamberlaines. 1898 Fryer E. India 
4- jP. 67 Where live the Frasses, or Porters also. ^ 28*4 ffajji 
Baha 1. 59 , 1 am a ferash, (a carpet spreader) said he. ,2876 
A. Arnold in Conionp. Rerf. June 32 The governor, .kindly 
sent ten ferashes, or servants, to conduct us. 

Ferberite CfS'rbersit). Min. [f. Ferher name 
of two celebrated miueralogists -f 
i" 1 . A proposed name (^ter J. J. Ferber) for a 
variety of gneiss. Ohs. 

2822 Pinkerton Petrol. 1 . 216 The other may be called 
Ferberite, an honour due to Ferber. 

2 . A variety of wolbam from Southern Spain 
(named by Liebe after R. Ferber 1S63). 

2868 Dana Min. 604 Ferberite .. on charcoal fuses easily 
to a magnetic globule. 

f Fe'rlblet, Ohs, [Perb. for *farhUty pa. pple. 
of ^forblete to make soft, f. hlete soft.] ? Effeminate. 

a 1300 Fragm. Pop. Sc. (Wright) 273 A slou3 wrecche and 
ferblet, fast and loth to ^eve his god. Ibid, aSo Debonere 
ferblet^ and lute luste to swynke. 

Fercest, -cost, var. forms of Fakoost, Ohs, 
t FeTCHle. Ohs. rare, [ad, L. fermhum, C 
fer}‘e to bear.] A frame, barrow, bier. 

2606 Holland Sueton. 232 He conveighed them within 
two Fercules (or frames), .into the Mausoleum. 
fFerd, Ohs. Forms: i fyrd, 2-4 ferde, 
(3 verde, 2 ferede), 3-5 ferd, (3 fmrd, feord), 
5 furde, furthe. also Fabd sb. [OE. fird.^ 
fiird,fyrd str. fcm. ==-OFris.j 9 ri/, OS.fard (MDu. 
vaert, Du. vaard, mart)^ OKG, farl (MHG. varl, 
Ger. fahrt)j ON. ferU (Da. and Sw. fard):’.- 
OTeut *farti-z (i-pre-Teut. ^forli-s), f. root far- 
(Aryan for-) to go, Fare vJ] 

1 . A militaiy expedition. OE. only, 

a 2000 Byrhitioth 221 (Gr.) Pmt ic of bisse fyrde feran 
wille, C20O0 Ags. Ps. (Thorpe) xliii, ti [xliv. 9} peah })u.. 
mid us ne fare on fyrd, 

b. In ferd : in warlike array. 
c 2330 R. Brunne Chrm. (1810) 163 With be wiUe I go als 
fetawes in ferd. 

2 . An army, host 

823 O. E. Chron. an. 823 pa sende he iEpelwulf his sunu 
of pjere fierde. 2154 /^zVf.an. 2140 Te king ferde agenes 
him mid micel mare ferd. c 1203 Lay. 4152 He somenede 
feerd swulc nes nmuere eter on erde. a 2223 A ncr. R. 230 
Ter men uihteS In )?eos .strong© uerdes. a 1250 Owl ^ Night. 
2668 Havestu. .ibanned ferde. C1300 Hnvelok 2384 Robert 
..was of al pe ferd Ma^Titer. C2330 Assnmp. Virg. 216 
He schal sende after )>ee Of heuene ferde raoche plente. 
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Will. Palerne 386 pemperour . . on his blonk rides , . 
til be fond al his fre ferd. 

8. A band, company, troop ; a great number. 
2297 R. Glowc, (Rolls) 792O A uerde her was binor)>e^ b^^^t 
robbede al so uaste. ^ c 2330 WiU, Palertie 5326 pe fairest 
ferde of folk pat euer bi-fore was seie. a 2400-50 A lexander 
5577 Ferly ferd of his folke was in pe fild strangild. c 2400 
Destr. Troy 4094 With fyfty [shippes] in a furthe. c 2420 
Aniurs of Arth. xv. (Baiiuatyne Club; 103 pere folowes me 
a ferde of fendis full fell. 

4 . Cojnb. in early law terms, ferd-fare (see quot. 
1641) ; ferd-wito (see qnots.i 
C202O Secular Laws Cnut%(gi(j\I hwa burh-bote oh^e 
briegbote ohpe fyrd-fare forsille. c 2250 Glass. Law Tertm in 
Rel. Aut. 1 . 33 Ferd ware, guile de alereit ost. 2642 Termes 
de la Ley 160 Ferdfare is to be quit from going to wane. 
c 2020 Secular Laws Cnul § la Fyrd-wite. c xzsa Gloss. Law 
Temns in Rel. Ant. I. 33 Ferdwite, quite de muranoe de 
ost. 2642 Termes de la Ley 160 Ferdwit. 16^-1702 
Cowell Lavo Dict.^ Ferdioit, quit of murder committed in 
the army ; also a fine imposed on persons for not going forth 
in a military expedition, 

tFerd, sb.'^ Ohs. Forms; 4-5 feerd, ferd(0. 
[subst use of ferd. Feared a.] Fear, terror. 
Chiefly in phrase for ferd. Const, with inf. or with 
subord. clause introduced by lest or that. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3651 (Cott.) For ferde atte he mistravr, 
]^u salle .say hou art esau. 13.. E. E. A lilt. P. C. axS 
penne such a ferde on hem fel. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 88 Malcolme . . fled for ferd. c 2384 Chaucer H. Fatne 
II. 442 He for ferde lost hys wyt. 0x4x0 Pallad. on Hush. 
IV. 160 For ferde of sonne On hem let inne. a 2450 Knt. de 
la Tour 36 Loke that ye have ever a frende . . by you, for 
ferde. c 2460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 40 It gars me quake 
for ferd to dee. 

Ferd, var. form of Fard sh.^ Sc. Ohs. 

Ferd, obs. form of Feared ppl. a. 

Ferd, obs. form of Fourth. 
t Fe*rdegew. ? A vulgarism for Farthingale. 
a 1333 XJdall Royster D. n. iii. (Arb.) 35 We shall go in 
our frenche hoodes eueiy day ; In our silk cassocks. .Incur 
tricke ferdegews, and billiments of golde. 

If Fer-de-lance (fgr d? lahs, fe^’i do Ians). [Fr. 
= head of a lance {fer lit. ‘ iron ’).] 

1 . Her. A lance-head used as a charge. 

2892 Woodward & Heraldry II. 731 Fer~de^ 

lance, soraetime.s pointed, sometimes blunt. 

2 . (See quots.) 

x88o Cassells Nat. Hist. IV. 319 The Yellow Viper of 
Martinique \Boihrops lanceolatus) called Fer.de«Lance 
there. 2888 Riverside Nat. Hist. HI. 396 The genus 
THgonocephaliis includes the most venomous animal of the 
western hemisphere, the celebrated fer-de-lance, T. lanceo- 
laht^ of Brazil. 

11 i*er-de-molitte (fe»i do mp*hh). Her. [a. F. 
fer de monlin * iron of a mill ’.] (See quots.) 

2742 Chambers CycL, Fer de Moulin,. x?, a bearing in 
heraldry; supposed to represent the iron-ink, or ink of 
a mill, which .sustains the moving mill-.stone. 2864 Boutell 
Heraldry Hist. ^ Pop. xvii. § 2. 270 The fer-de-moline or, 
Ferder, obs. form of Further v. 
t Fe-rdful, Obs. Forms; 4-5 ferdfiil(l, feerd- 
fhl, (4 ferfeful), 5 ferdefuH, ferdfuHe. [f. Ferd 
shll + -rUL,] 

1 . objectively. Inspiring fear; awsome, dreadful ; 
«« Fearful i, 

C2380 Wyclir Sel, Whs. HI. 21 Who is luk in stal- 
worhnes, Lord?, .feerdful and preisable and doinge wondri.s? 
1388 — - Dan. ii. 31 The loking therof [the ymage] was ferd- 
ful. 2424 Brampton Ps. xl. (Percy Soc.) 16 Lord I.. 

Thi ferdefull face whan I schal se. 2488 Caxton Chast. 
Goddes Chyld. 89 It was,.ferdfuU to Peter for to be wyth 
em'st in his cruel persecucyon. 

2. subjectively . Full of fear; timorous. Also, 
Cautious through fear (of offending); wary. Cf. 
Fearful 5. 

238a Wyclif Proas, xxviu. 24 Blisful the man that euer- 
more is ferdfuL 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v, xxxvL 
(2495) 251 The man is beraft boldenes and hardenes and is 
fertful, 24. . Hoccleve Ad beatam Virgitiem 47 HIr ferd- 
ful shame, hir shende wole. ^2489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymon ix. 249 Now shew ye well that ye be ferdfull. a 2502 
in Arnolde Chron. (1811) 264 , 1 knowe myself so ferdful for 
defaute of comyng. 

Hence re-rdfulness « Fearfulnesh, 

23S8 Wyclif Ezeh. xxxii. 23 Alle .. fallynge doun hi 
swerd, whiche 5auen sum tymeher ferdfulnesse in the lond 
of lyulnge men. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vm. i. 
(1495)296 The worlde is place . .of ferdfulnes and of shame. 
14. . Prose Legestds in Anglia VIIL 143 fThc fiend] caste 
hir dovvne in to dispayre by ferdefuinesse. 

t Pe'rding, Ohs. Also i fyrduULg, 4 fardung. 
[OE. fyrdungj f. fyrdian. to go on an expedition, 
f. fyrd, Feed A military expedition ; an army. 

c 2000 Laws Etkelred V. 26 Beo man georne . . ymbe 
fyrdunga, c 2020 Secular Laws Cnut § 79 And se man pe 
on Jjam fyrdunge astforan his hlaforde fealle. cxzoo Trin. 
ColL Horn. 189 Mannes liflode buuen eorSe is fardung. 
1:2230 Gesu ^ Ex, 842 On-kumen was cadalamor, king of 
elam, wiS ferding stor. 

t FeTdlac. Ohs. In 4 ferdlayk, [f. ferd^ 
Feared///, a . ; see -look.} A state of fear, terror. 

1340 Hampolb Pr. Consc. 2913 Ne he for ferdelayfc is 
witte shuld lese. Ibid. 6427/0 synful par [in belle] sal fele, 
pai suld in grete ferdlayk be broght. 

tFe*rdly, a. Ohs. rare'^K [f. Ferd sh.^ + 
-LY 1 .} Fearful, frightful. 

1440 in Pol. Rel, ($• L, Poems (1S66) 226 Nad I ben bab- 
tyzyd in water and salt, This feadly fester wolde neuer me 
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Ferdness, obs.'form of Fbarednbss. ;■ 
PeTdsMp. Obs. \i. ferd, Feabed ///. a. 4. 
-SHIP.] Terror. 

a x4oo~Si> Alexander 988 And letis all ferdschip at flee. 

t Fe’rdy, d. Obs. rare'~’^. [f. Ferd sbf + -y i.] 
Fearful, timid. 

C1340 Cursor df, 17683 (Trin.) He seide Joseph be not 
ferdy. ^ 

Ohs. e%c. arch. Foims: a. i Hort/mmk 
foera, 2-9 fere, 3 south, vere, 3-6 fer, 3, 6-8 
Sc. feir, (5 feyr), 4-8 feare, 4-9 feer(©. 0 . 
6-8 phear(e, plieer(0, 7 phere. [ME. fere, 
ONorthumb./a-m, aphetic f. OF. gef era (Y-fere) 
:~pre-Eng. ^gifbrjon-, 1 gi- (Y-) together q- ydril 
going, way, f. ablaut-root of faran."] 

1 . A companion, comrade, mate, partner ; whether 
male or female ; / rarely in comb, with a sb,, as 
meat-, play-, school-, suchingfere : see those words. 

C97S Ruskw. Gosp, Matt, xxiii. 30 Ne waanin we foeran 
eora in blodgyte uitgana. 1:2205 Lav. 26135 Howel . . notn 
al his feren and ferde to ptin munte. axz2$Ancr, R. 86 
pu hauest mnnie ueren. a 2300 Cursor M. 8607 (Cott.) 
Fra hir fere sco stall hir barn. 1375 Barbour Brs^ce vi, 70 
Till hunt hym owt off the land.. as he war.. a theyff, or 
theyffs fer. 2393 Langl. P. Pi. C. xvni. 19 Peter, .and bus 
fere Andreu. c 2420 Sir Ama.iace (Camden) Iviii, * Is he 
comun* he sayd, ‘rny nowun true fere?' 2535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. IL 600 Few feiris with him that tyme he hed. 
a tS'j'z Gascoigne Airaigstm. of Lover, A quest. Of whom 
was falshoode formoste ieere. 2373 Appins Virginia in 
Hazl. Dodsiey IV. 113 My sovereign lord and friendly pheer. 
2627 Drayton Agincourt too Englands yahent Infantry his 
Pheres. a 1773 ‘ llobie Noble * vii. in Child Ballads clxxxix, 
(1890) 2/1 My feiries five t 2830 Tennyson Poems 40 The 
lamb . . raceth freely with his fere. 2867 Jean Ingelow 
Sioty Doom v. 58 [She] went forth With fair and flattering 
words, among her feres. 2880 Webb Goethe’s Faust 24 
Mine ancient fere, be merry I 

b. ill phrases : to choose, have, love, take to or 
unto {ones) fire. 

C220O 'IPin. Coll. Horn, 11 Elch man haueS to fere on 
engel of heuene. a iz$o Prov. AElfred 22a in 0 . E. Misc. 
J16 Ne may he for-vare hauep to vere. <:23oo 

Cursor M. 4450 (Gott.) Bot be mayster iaoler To ioseph 
taght haim vnto fere, c 2320 Cast. 483 He ne louede 
[me] neuere to fere, pat Herd my suster nul not here. 
1:2420 Chron, Vilod. 498 Whom .sliall y haue now to my 
ffer? C1440 Parionope 129 Ye haue chose me to youre 
feere. 

c. of inanimate things. 

1393 Southwell Si.PetePs Contpl. To Rdr., Licence my 
single penne to seeke a pheere. 1593 — Poems, David’s 
Peccavi i, Feares now are rny pheares. 

2 . A consort ; spouse ; a husband or wife ; f rarely 
mtpiial, wedded fe 7 -e. Also in phrases, to give, 
have, marry, take, wed to ond s fire. 

c 117S Lamb. Horn. 93 Me buried heo [Sapphira] mid hire 
fere. ^2300 Cursor 26692 Adam.. and eue his fere. 
^2330 Arth. Merl. 482 Fortiger for lone fm Hir tok to 
fere and to wiue. ?«i4oo Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) 208 
With another then her feare We foimcle her doe amisse. 
<:i43o Hymns Virg. (1867) 205 pou shall not desire pi neij- 
boris feere. C1450 Lonelich GroHlv. 212 'To jowre owne 
brothir . . My dowhter I schal jeven to his fere, c 2330 
Adam Bell in Ritson Ana, Pop. P. (1791 » 6 Two of them 
were single men, The third had a wedded fere. ezSxx 
Chapman /Had xvm, 330 The nuptial fere Of famous 
Vulcan, tdxa Two Noote Kinsmen v, ii, This anatomy 
Had by this young fair pheer a boy, a 1765 Sir Caivlire 
ii. in Child Balkms (18851 in. Ixl 58/x Knights and lordes 
they woed her both, Trusted to haue been© her feere. 2798 
Coleridge A nc.Mar. in, Are these two all .. That woman 
and her fieshless Pheere? 2872 B. Tavlor Faust II, 
xiL i. 187 Paris. .Took thee, the widow, as his fere, 
b. C)f animals: Mate. 

a 2547 Surrey in TotteUs Misc. (Arb.) 2x8 Eche beast 
can chose hys fere according to^ his rainde, 2580 Greene 
Poems, Melicertui Madrigal i, No turtle without fere. 
1592 Sylvester Du Bartas i. y. {1605) 152 If the Fisher 
haue surpriz’d her [the Mullet's] Pheere, .She followeth. 
2603 Drayton Odes iii. 33 Each little Bird . . Doth chusc 
her loved Pheere. 

S. An equal, a. Of a person : Peer ; also in 
phrase, without (peer or) fire, b. Of a thing : 
in phrase, for fi^-e (Sc.), every way equal. 

■13.. E. E. A Hit. P, A, 1149 Among her mrez pat watz 
so quyt ! c 2340 Crtrsor M. 5144 (Trin.) Ar bei no kny3tis 
ny kny^tls fere. 2348 Hall Chron. j8i b, Thynkyng hym- 
self a kyng, without cither pee re or fere. x^.. Knt. 0/ 
Curtesy 460 A, noble Knight, withouten fere ! 2636 James 
Iter Lane. (1845)4 Fairies, .of their feres good housewife 
praises winne. 2768 Ross Hdemre 1, 2 1 F or joining hands 
the just were feer for feer, 

t Fere, shf Ob$. Forms: a. $ far, 3-7 fere, 
(4 south, vere), 5 Sc. feir, 4-7 feare. [aphetic £ 
OE. neut. (i—^gifirjoim), i. as prec.] 

1 . Companionship; chiefly a body of 

companions, company, party. 

a xjpo Cursor PI. 20419 iCott.) Lokes. .pat na man of our 
fer bi-fore his mak Iritli chere, c x^z$ Ibid. 24947 (Edin.) 
Wit ai pair farnet and hair fer Pai com to land, c 2340 
Ibid. 23208 (Trin.) Crist let vs neuer be in pat fere, c 1400 
Destr. Troy 1132 With all the fere pat hym folowes. 

2 . In phrase In fere, i fere (often written as 
one word, and spelt y-)\ in company, together; 
in common. Al in fire : all together, altogether, 

c 2*03 Lay. 2743s Twein kinges pere aiuere weoren ifere. 
a 2300 Signa ante fitd, txj in E. E. /*, (1862) 21 Al pe see 
.sal draw ifere; c 2374 Chaucer Troylus n. 2217 She lykyd 
al infere, His person©, his aray, his loke, his chere, c 1400 
Sowdone Bab, iig Shix>pes shene, vij hundred were gadered 
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a! In fere. X480 Caxton Chron. Eng.vf. 9 Gogmagog and t 
corin undertake for to wrastlyn y fere. 1513 Douglas Mntis 
X V. IS All sammyn swam thai, hand in hand yfeir. 1563 
Mirr, Mag., Induct, l.vxiv, Sighes and teares, sobs, shrykes, . 
and all y fere. 1613 W. Browne Pil^e Wks, 1772 III. 

11 All th'eritai’e which .. he me left, all in feere Leave ^ 
I thee. 1748 Thomson Cast. Indol. 11. xxxv. Much they i 
moraliz’d as thus yfere they yode. 

% b. G. Douglas uses the pi. form in rime-words. 

*513 Douglas A 1. Pref. 251 All inferis. Ik'd, il viiL 
go Ail inteiris. x. vii. 628 All yferis. 

+ fa. ON.yirrf neutof OTeut. 

17.] Ability, power ; health. 

1200 Ormin 1251 A53 afFterr pine fere, c 1340 Cursor M. 

3829 (Fairf.) He was in gode fere, hale and sounde. 
f Fere, <9^^. (after 15th c. only Forms: ^ 
2-9 fere, 3-5 for, (3 feore, 4 feere). Sc. 4-6 feir, 

8-0 fier, (9 fear), [a. ON. firr (or possibly 
repr. OE. *fere) -« OFris. >V<?:-OTeut. type 
*fSrJo-, I ^fSrd (OK fir, ME. Foee sk) going, : 
way, I faran Fabe 

Able to go, in health; hence able, strong; 
sound, * whole Also in phrase whole and fere. 

La,mb. Horn. 25 Hal and fere and strong and 
stelewurSe. c 1205 Lay. 17618 5if ich mat be<m feore, ich : 
he cumen after sone. a 1300 Ctirsor M. 3829 (Cott.) He es ; 
hath hail and fere. 137S Barbour Bruce 315 lhai thar 
lord fand haill and feir. a 1400-50 A lexander As fresche 

8: as fere a[s3 fisch quen he plays, c 1440 Sone Flor. 2006 
The holy nonne. .makyth the syke thus fere. 1536 Bellen- 
ben Cron. Scot. (1821) I. p. li, Thay come haill and feir 
in thair bodyis to extreme age. 1784 Burns Ef to Bawe 
ii We're fit to win our daily bread, As lang s we re hale and 
iier. 1806 A. Douglas Poems 22 There’s Jenny, coniely, 
ficr, an tight. 1816 ScoTTy 4 »^i'$'- xxvii, ' 1 trust to find ye 
baith haiii and fere.’ j 1 

absol. /z 1300 Cursor M. 20119 (Cott.) To fere and seke at 
did scho bote. 

tFere, Ohs. Forms: Inf. 1-2 foran (i 
Northumb. fderan), 2 feren, (fearen), 3 fseren, 
south. wsererL Pu. t. i f€r(e)d0, 2-5 feTd(e, 4 
south, verde, (2 feorde, foerde, 3 feerde), 3—5 
farde, 3-4 furde. fOE. firan wk. vb., corresp. to 
OFris. fir a, OS. firian (Du. voeren) to carry, 
OHG, fuoren (MHG. vueren, mod.G. fiihren to 
lead), ON. foera (Sw. fora. Da. fore) to bring 
OTeut. ^flrjan, f. Jdra (OE. fir, Foee sb. way), 
f. ablaut-root of faran, Fabe vI 
The OE. verb, unlike all the equivalent forms in other Teut 
lanes., was intransitive, having the sense^ ‘ to take a jom-ney, 
march, travel ’. The difference in meaning between^^^z« 
and firan even in OE. is hardly perceptible, and m ME. it 
wholly vanishes, being more and more restncted to the 
present-stem and fere to the pa. t. and pa. pple. See the 
remarks s. v. Fare t-. 1 

1 . intr. To travel, journey, go; -Fabe z'A i> 3 . 

‘ Betmulf^ox Gewiton him pa feran. ^950 Lmdtsf. Gosp. ! 
John iv. 3 Forleort iudeam & foerde eftersona in Smr mse^a. 
^1175 Lamh. Horn. 3 Redliche heo eou leted fere ber-mid. 

Lay. 4471 His cnihtes mid him seoluen to pare sse 
fasrden. ^1225 Leg. Kaih. 5 Ah Constentm ferde . . into 
Fronc londe. a, 1300 Cursor M . 39S^(Cott.) Ful wradili 
gains him he ferd. R. Brunne Chro 7 t. (1810) 124 per 

schip ferd on the flode. a x^oo-SP Alexander 5549 Sum 
ferd all on foure feete. ri+zo Str A^nadace (Camden) 
xxxvii, Thro the forest as he ferd. 

2 . To proceed, go on, behave; »=Fabb 4; to 

deal with. , 1 • 

1X54 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1132 pa wiste Pe king 
S[at] he feorde mid suiedom. 1x75 Horn. 103 penne 

mon. .mid fikenunge fearS. « 57i9 (Cott.) 

Pat folk sua wit pam ferd. c 1300 JBehei zo^ And tode as 
men that wode were. 1377 Langl, P. P /. B. xi. 410 Ei5t so 
ferde resoun hi the. c 1440 Generydes 4786 As a man beside 
hem self be farde. X450 Poston Lett N o. 93 L X25 O^on of 
the lewdeste of the shippe badde hym ley down hys l^dde 
and he should be fair ferd wyth. cxa 5 S> :^nelich Groal 
xlix. X23 Thus with losephe ferden th^ there wel fals y. 
X483 Caxton G. de la. Tour xix. 2x8 The fairer that she 
i^erde with, the more ferdfulle she shuld be to displese. 
b. To take place, happen; *= Fabe 6. ^ 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 538 So it ferde ouer al. f X3<^ Behet 
R143 As hit bi cure Louerd furde. C X3S0 Will. Pale^e 
1021 Cairende ouer cuntreis as here cas ferde. c X440 Boctus, 
Laud MS. 559. 3 b, Hee was wrothe that hit soo ferde. 

3 . *Fabi 8. t . 

at^oo Cursor M. 2850 (Cott.) HIr langcd to see how to 
fard. CX340 Ibid. 23162 (Trin.) For 30U ferde I neuer pe 
bet. <ri3So Will Paleme 1497 He went wi^th to william 
to wite how he ferde. ^1400 Rom. Ro^ A 99 ^ I my silf so 
mery ferde. cx^o Chron. Vilod. 540 pat biased virg^e 
hurre douBter ry^t well ferde. c 1477 Caxton fason 18 She 
, .demanded him how he. .ferde. i -ttt 

4, Combined with advbs. : *=Fabb III. 

Ferdon forSponon. ^ 

... r \ .. 1.... rr'rtTvc<-«>ntirm«i1 foTo OH Breotoue. 


to blason and heir As feris for a persewant. 1513 Douglas 
jEneis 1, vL 54 Honour . . quhilk feris me nocht to haue. 

t Fere, Obs. Also 7 feare. [f. Fees 
a. To be a companion to ; accompany, b. To 
make companions of ; unite, e. To provide with 
a consort ; to mate. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 5281 If bolhe the hertls Love hath fered, 
Joy and woo they shulle departe, c 1440 Bone Flor, 20S6 
Allas that we came here, Thys false traytur for to fere. 
1632 JVomens Rights 328, 1 . , am like neuer to lie feared, vn- 
lesse some widdow be moued with compassion towards mee, 

Fere : see Feer a., fierce. 

Fere, obs, form of Fab, Feab, Feeb, Febby v., 
1 Ftbe. 


C13SO WilL Paleme 30 It . . ferde tast anome noures w 
gadere. X35a Minot iv. I9 Fmtb he ferd into 

France. <*1400-50 Alexander 813 (Dublin MS.) Forth 
with eufestyus he ferd. r -l ^ 

trere, Obs. Also 3 feir. [aphet form 
of Affeie, Effeib,] intr. T 0 fall by right, aTOcr- 
tain, become, be proper or meet Const mi^ dat . ; 
also>r, till, to. Chiefly . 

01300 Cvrsor M. 21444 (Cotl.J J>ou sal haf 
>.0 firs. 01300 S. E. 1°*' 

rang, God, on-on. For to hove in Syon. <:i37S -Sc- Zgv 
SaLts, Thmtas 211 Richt wele « fens 1« inland to tops 
fore to lie. a 1455 Houlate xxvii, The Papis axmes at poynt 


jcrnrii. j: 

Fere, var. of Feir, Ohs. Sc., appearance. J 

Fered, obs. form of Feared///, tx. ^ ^ ^ 

•pFerelay. Ohs. O'Si. ferj2t-lcipft,f.ferja ^ 

ferry 4- leiga toll.] ? Passage-money. ! ( 

1547 Nottingham Rec. IV. 90 Item the ferelaye ij d. 1578 s 
Ibid. IV. 178 Payd for the sawgers ferelay viij d. 3 

Feretory (feTx'tori). Forms: 4-3 fertre, (5 1 

fiertre, feretre, fe(e)rtir, -yr, fertur(e, feratour), j 
5“6 fertour, feretorye, (6 fer(t' ter, fereture, 
-tery, fer(r)etorie, 8-9 fer(r)etry, 8~ feretory. 
[The current form is a perversion (by assimilation 1 
to various names of objects used in ritual) of \ 
ME. fertre, a. OF. fiertre ’.-L. feretrum, ad. Gr. ■ 
<piperpov, f. (pipeiv to bear.] 

1 . A portable or stationary shrine, often made of 
or adorned with costly materials, in which were 
deposited the remains or relics of saints ; a tomb. 

<ri33o R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 36 He tok vp the bones. 

In a fertre tham laid. ei375 Be. Leg. Saints, Clement 919 
Quhene pe pupule come to se His fertyre & til hyme 
pray. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 156/4 His bones there 
leyde in a worshypful fiertre or shryne. 153^ Stewart 
Cron. Scot III. 92 Of Sanct Thomas translate wer the 
bonis Intill ane ferter , . fra his graif. 1593 Eites ^ Mon. 

Ch. Durh. (Surtees) 58 A most sumptuous - . shrine above 
the High Alter, called the Fereture. 1709 Hkar^ Collect 
(Oxf. Hist Soc.) II. 261 Reliques belonging to St. Cuthberts 
Feretory. 1762 H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Patnt (1765) 

I. i. IQ Porphyry stones for Edward the Confessor s feretory. 

xS4±l At^G Ann A nglO’S ax. Ch. (1845) IL ix. Solhe cofl^ was 
then brought from the feretory. 1863 Sm Cx. G. Scott 
Westm.Abb. (ed. 2) 130 The golden feretory.. was placed 
above the marble and mosaic base. 

2 . In etymological sense : A bier. 

^ 1400 Maundev. (1839) xxi. 225 Thei setten hem upon a 
blak Fertre. 145B Will of Duchess Exeter (Some^et Ho.), 

I . . forbede . . any . . solempne Hers or F erture. 1513 Douglas 
JEneis vi. xv. 68 How mony fertyris .. Sail thow behald. 
ax<7z Knox Hist Ref. Wks. (1846) 1. 259 A barrow, called 
there fertory. 1848 B. Webb Continent. Eccles. a6 A relic 
of the patron saint was exposed on a feretry in the nave. 

3 . A small room or chapel attached to an abbey 
or a church, in which shrines were deposited. 

X44Q Will Sir W. Bruges in lUust Mann. <$• Exps. (1797) ' 
i33Tn the middle of the feretorye a gret round blak corver. 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cclxi, The feratour of the abbey 
of Westmestre. 1593 Sites 4 Mon. Ck. (Surtees) 6 , 

The shrine of the holy and blessed man Saint Cuthb|^t 
within the Feretory. 1727 D.\rt Canterb^atJiedr. 33 T he 
lesser Armary . .contain’d nothing but the Body of St. Blaise, 
being rather a Feretry than Store-room.^ 1^0 Hook Lives 
Abpl 1 . vii. 382 He (Odo] was taken up in his leaden coffin, 
placed in the feretry of S. Dunstan, 

4. attrih , as feretory-aisle. , y. . , 

1489 ChurcJvw. Acc. St. Margaret's, WestTnmsier^xCaGXj 

1707)% Lady Jakes for her grave in the feretre isle 7s. Ad. 
iSm Rock Ch. of Fathers III. x. 409 The feretory aisle. 

i* Fe‘re'tra»r« Obs. rare'^K In 5 ffertrer. j 
\yd.T£i&d.\u.feretrdri-us, f. feretrum : see Feretory | 
and -ARY.] Tiie custodian of the shrines. 

1463 Bury Wills (1850) 35 Wher. .the ffertrerys . . fyude a 
place moost convenient. 1828 Raine 5 " t CuthbcTf 1x3 The 
Latin name of this officer was Feretrarius, which I translate 
Feretrar, or Shrine Keeper. 

11 Fe’retrum. [L. feretrum : see Feretory.] 

» Feretory i. 

1536 in Antiq. Sartsb. (177^ 192 A Feretrum, sHver and 
gilt, with four pillars and one steeple. X878 Mackintosh 
Hist Civilization Scot I. xi. 496 The feretrum, the shrine 
in which the . . remains of the Saint were supposed to be kept. 
Fe*r-flax. [f. Y.fer iron + Flax.] (See quot.) 
Daily Neios 10 May 2/7 A material known as fer-flax, 
composed of iron and vegetable fibre shreds, 

Ferforth., obs. form of Fab-forth. 
Fergusonite (fS-Jgssanoit). Min. [named 
vditx Ferguson see-im] ^Ametanio- 

bate (and tantalate) ofyttrium with erbium, cerium, 
uranium, iron, calcium, etc.’ (Dana). 

X827 Tram. Roy. Soc. Edinb, X. 11. 27T Fergusomte, 
a new mineral species, X873 Watts Chem. 370 It 

has since been found in fergusonite. ^ , ,.3 / 

11 Feiilai (fi®*ria). Fed. [D, f erta holiday (see 
; Fair jA) , in late L. used with prefixed ordinal for 
I * day of the week * ; thus secunda fena *=* Monday ; 

but Sunday (Dominicus, Dominica) and Saturday 
L (Sabhatum) were usually spoken of by their nam^, 

• In Portuguese segunda, ier^a, etc. feira are still the 

• current names of the days of thie week.) j* 

' A day of the week ; a weekday, esp. an ordinary 

t weekday as opposed to a festival. Greater ferm *, 

‘ a particular day of a certain week, that has an office 

• or commemoration proper to it, as Ash Wednesday, 

t Monday in Rogation Week, etc. 


febi:ne. 

1853 Cdl. Wiseman Ess. HI. 76 The Sundays and 
ferias of L*nt and Advent. i8to F. (j, Lee Direct AngL 
{effi 3) 354 Ferla, a week day on which no holiday Jails. 
i883%lack in Encycl. Brit. (ed. 9) XVI. 510/git [the Roman 
mi.ssal] contains the proper introit, collect . . for the festivals 
and ferias connected with the ecclesiastical seasons.^ 

Ferial (fi^'rial), a. and sb. [a. Fr. fiHfi, ad. 
med,L./m«//r, i.feriai see prec.] A. adj. 

1 . Pertaining to the days of the week, or to a 
week-day as distinguished from a festival. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VL 293 Alcuinus. .ordeyned 
here orisouns and office of masse for ferial days [per ferias]. 
c 1450 tr. De hnitatione i. xix. 23 Somme are more sauory 
in festiuale days, and somme in feriall. 1494 Fabvan v. 
Ixxxiii. 60 The thixde Feryall daye in the weke they named 
Wednesday. X503 Kalender Shepk. (1506) A v, The letters 
feryals of this Kalender. 1542 Boorde Dyetary vii. (1870) 
243 Serve God the holy dayes more dylygentler than to 
^1 1... FoXE A. Se M. 


243 serve \joa tne aoiy uayca lu.ui’c .J, ....... 

do theyr worke the feryall dayes. X563-87 Ioxe ^. ^ M. 
(1684) II. 326 The commemmoration of Thomas Becket . . 
shall be. .omitted & instead thereof the ferial service u.sed. 

1858 Faber Life Xavier 65 In the afternoons of Tend days 
he visited the prisons. X882-3 Sch aff Encycl. A elig. KnowL 
1056 The distinction between the festival and the^ simpler 
fenal manner in the Gregorian style of church-music. 

2 . Pertaining to a holiday. 

(C:x5oo For to serve a Lord vi. in Bahees Bk. (1868) 372 In 
feriall tyme serve chese sliraped with sugur. tiA^ Banjf 
Council Rec. in Cramond Ann. J5<i:«/y(i89i) L 25 Inhebids 
all utheris to sell ony flysche upon feriall or holy day. i860 
Mrs. Byrne Undercurrents Overlooked I. 75 Admiral 
Idackau . . ordered that all works in the navy should be 
suspended on ferial days. ^ 

3 . Sc. Law. Ferial day, time : in which the law- 
courts were closed, and legal process was invalid. 

1471 Act Audit. (1839) 16 The last court., wms within 
feryale tyme. 1478 Act Dom. Cone. {1839) 16A Thai §ert 
it [a breif of inquest] be serwit in hervist, quhilk is feriale 
tyme & forbiddin of the law. 1538 St Pafers Hen. PHI, 

I 306 Every day in the next weeke shalbe fenall, except 
Fryday and Saterday. 1637 Let in Biblioih. ReMajAO 
Since, .the rising of his Majesties Council m this ferial time. 

^ 4 . = Feral «.i 

1528 hnpeachm. Wolsey in Furniv. Ball. I. 359 Antropose 
commyth. .y to Areste with hys feryall Mase. ^ 

B. sb. A w^eek day not a feast or festivaL 
1877 J. D. Chambers Divine Worship 84 Sundays as well 
as Fenals differed in Order, Dignity, and Precedence. 

reriate (fi®'ri,<rt),«.and.yA [ad.L./^r/flA 
us, pa. pple. of firiari (see Febib vI), f.f email 

A. adj. Of or belonging to a (legal) vacation. 

C14SO Henryson Tale of Dog 54 Tbe tyme is feriate, 

Quhairfoir no Jnge suld sit in Consistorie. Acts 

Sed. 29 July, Comprending herein all vacant and fenat 
tymes. xSaS Ld. Cockburn Mem. ii. X34 He gr^ied over 
the gradual disappearance of the Feriai days of periodical 
festivity. 

B. sb. Vacation, holiday. ~ « x 

1727 Banff Burgh Rec. in Cramond Ann. Banff ix'^A'^ 

II. 182 The Council allow the Grammer schollars fenot and 
waccancie from the date hereof to the 20th Janry. 
t Feria-tion. Obs. [n. of action f. L./m Jr/: 
see prec.] Holiday keeping ; cessation of work. 

' 1612-X5 Bp. Hall Contempt, H. r. iv. xi. Here w^ not 

a mere feriation but a feasting. X646 Sir 1 . Browne I stud. 
Ep IV. xiii. 222 As though there were any feriation in nature, 
i^a Mrs.E.Nathan A««^r«aifAIIL2Qi [A pedantic speaker 
says:] No act of feriation marks the cheerful corn-field. 

Ferid, -it, obs. forms of Feared ///. ce. 

11 Feridgi (feri'd^O- -A.lso 8 ferigee, ferijee. 
YlsAxKts>SSfirdji,yvX^^^ (Seeqnots.) 

1717 Lady M. W. Montagu Let i Apr. (1825) 153 Their 
.shapes are also wholly concealed, by a thing they c^l a 
ferigee. 1743 R. Pococke Descr. East.!, ly, v. 189 The 
dress of ceremony of the Turks, call’d the Ferijee, made 
like a night-gown. X883 E. O’Donovan Mervyx, A mantle 
of calico winch shrouds hw from head to hceh and is here 

styled the ^ r . •» 

t Fe-rie, sb. Ohs. [a. Old.ferie, ad. L./mdc.] 

1 . A festival, holiday. Also atirib. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xiii. 415 Vch day^ is haliday with 
hym or an heigh ferye, X4*. Circumcision xa Tundales 
Pzr. (1843) 8s Thys hee ferye That called is the^circp- 
sision. x 48 Bale Thre Lawes 821 Sondayes^ & other 

feryes. 1548 W. Thomas (1567), the 

ferrie dales noted and obserued by the cleargie. 16x6 Bui/- 
LOKAR, Ferie, a holiday. 

2 . =Fbeia. 

c X380 WvcLiF Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 57 How Jje Sabot shulde 
be turnide fro Satirdaie to be first ferie. 13^ Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) VII. 81 pe next fery after the feste of All 
Halwes. i:i420 Chron. Vilod. 151 pe secunde ffeiy pay 
he gon to wyrehe. XS63 Grafton Chron. II. 6t Because 
' it was Sunday, nothing was doone. So the day after, which 
was the second fery, the archebishop [Becket] was ated to 
, apere. 1588 A. King tr. Canisius' Catech. 109 Euene fourt 
: ferie (called wenesdaj’’)* 

t Fe-rie, V. Obs. Also 6 fery. [ad. L, feridri, 
' f. feria holiday.] intr. To keep holiday. 

^ 1496 Dives <§• Paup. (W. de W.) ni. ii. 136/2 Eue^ daye 

; we be bounde to fene & to rest from synne. 1548 Hoofer 
r Ten Commandm. 115 To abuse the sabhothe . . is as mouche 
as to fery unto god, and work to the deuill. 

: tFeTient, lyA.'L. feHent-em, 

pple. of ferire to strike.] ‘Striking, Mttmg, or 
f knocking’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656—81). 

: Feriler, var, form of Febular. 

e t Ferine, sb. Sc. Obs. rare-K £ad. Fr. fanne 
V Farina,] Meal. 

j 1538 Aherd. Reg. V. 16 (Jam.) Sewin bollis fenne. 
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T'erin© (ff»T3m), of. and [ad, "L, femt-its, 
f. wild beast. Cf. Yx^ firin (sense 5).] 

A. adj. 1 ,^ Of or pertaining to, or of the nature 
of, a wild animal, or wild animals. 

1678 CuDWORTH InUii. Sjrst 86$ Transmigration of 
Humane Souls there into Ferine Bodies. 1708 Motteux 
Kahelais{xjyj)Y. 230 Some in ferine Venation take Delight. 
2749 FrELDiNO Tmt ‘^anesv. xl^ That gentle daliance, which 
.. passes between lovers of the ferine kind. 1871 Blackie 
Fotir Phases u x6 Dogs and cocks . . and other ferine com- 
batants. 

Tfc>. Wild, untamed, 

2677 Hale Ptim, Orig. Man. ii. vii. 202 The only difficulty 
is touching those ferine .. and untamable Beasts. *713 
Derham Phys. Theol. iv, x. 178 Such as are of a Ferine, 
not a Domestick Nature. 1728 Morgan Algiers I, Pref. 6 
Instinct, .like that of the ferine Animals. 

2 . Of human beings, their actions and attributes : 
Bestial, beast-like. 

X640 Bp. Reynolds Passions xvd. 163 Brutish and un- 
naturall Desires, which, the Philosopher calleth 
1678 Norrls Coll, Misc, (1699) 305 A man to .. suffer the 
ferine and bru.ti.sh part to get the Ascendant over that which 
is Rational and Divine. 1786 tr. Swedenborg's Chr. Relig. 
§588 A man., from his inherent ferine nature would plunder 
and massacre. xSza Southey in Q. Rev. XXVL 294 It was 
necessary to become as ferine as themselves. 

absol. 1846 Landor hnas;. Com. II. 218 There are certain 
colours also of the mind lively enough to excite choler at 
a distance in the silly and ferine. 

3 . Of a disease : Malignant 

x666 G. Harvey Morb. Angl.x. 103 Thus a ferin Catarrh 
happens, which through it’s corrosive quality oft Ulcerates 
the Lungs, 18S4 in Syd, Soc* Lex. 

33 . sb» A wild beast. In mod. Diets. 

Hence re'rinely adv., Z'e^xdueness. 

1677 Hale Prim, Orig. Man. ir. vii. 197 A conversation 
with those . . would easily assimilate . . the next Generation 
to Barbarism and Ferineness. 1847 Craig, Ferinely, 
t F©l?ilig(e, adv, Obs, \ 01 l.fmrmga,fxrunga 
( — OS, fdrungOi OB,G. f dr in^a), i.fder : see Fbab 
sb.] Suddenly. After 12th c. only with genitival 
s, used quasi' mferinges dede., sudden death. 

cxooo Ags. Cos/. Luke ii. And ha wses faeringa [c 1x60 
Hatton Qosp. Luke ii. 13 fasnngel J^eworden mid pamengle 
mycelnes heofonlices werydes. exx'do Rood -Tree (1894) 
26/12 pa. feringae wearS heo b®ften al on brune. axsicto 
Cursor M. 7833 (Cott.) jQua lais hand in feloni O king , . 

0 ferings ded . . He del c 1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 
185 |>Is jere falle him. j>o ferynges dede. 

Hence f re'riugfly adv.^ suddenly. 

<2x300 J?. E, Psalter Ferinkli schote him. sal pai 

swa. /bid, IxxiiCi], 19 F erinkli . . Waned paL 
Fermghee (feri*ggf). Forms: 6 firingi, 7 
fringe, frangee, 8 fe-, firingy, 9 faringee, 
ferengM, feringhee. [An oriental adoption of 
Fbaxk, with Arab, ethnic suffix -t ; in Arab. 
faranjtf in Pers. 

Formerly, the ordinary Indian term for a Euro- 
pean ; now applied chiefly to the Indian-born Por- 
tuguese, and contemptuously to other Europeans. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 171 A Christian. Frangee. 
1638 W. Bruton in Hakluyfs Voy, (1807) V, 52 The Portu- 
gals which they call by the name of Fringes, xjss Hol- 
WELL in J. Ix>ng Select. Res. Govt. ( 1 869) 59 ( Yule) By Feringy 

1 mean all the black raustee Portugese Christians residing 
in the settlement. 1774. Bogle in Markham (1876) 176 
Everybody was afraid of the Fringies. cxZxs Mrs. Sher- 
wood Ayak 4- Lady Gloss,, Feringkees^ Franks. A name 
given generally to Europeans in India, and to the descend- 
ants of the Portuguese, who first settled in India; these 
are called Black Feringhees, being remarkably dark. 1834 
C AUNTER Orient. A nn. v. 60 The unhallowed feet of farfngees 
or Christians. x866 A. Lyall Old Pindaree iii, in Verses 
mdttenin /ndia(j.%Z<pss There goes my lord the Feringhee, 
who talks so civil and bland. 

Ferio (feTijo). Logk. A mnemonic word de- 
signating the fourth mood of the first figure of 
syllogisms (see quot, 1551). 

X53X T. Wilson Logike G vij b, In Ferio, the first must be 
a negatiue vniuersall, the second an affirmatiue particular, 
the third a negatiue particular. 1389 Fappe w. Hatchet 
(1S44) 38 They bee all in celarent, and dare not shewe their 
heads, for wee will answers them in ferio and cut their 
combes. 1702 Farquhar Inconstant ii. i. Wks. (18921 1 . 351 
Nursed up with Barbara, Celarunt, Darii, Ferio, Baralipton. 
x 854 Bowen Lo^c vii, 199 These [Moods] are named Bar- 
bara, Celarent, Darii, and Ferio. 

Ferison (feroi’sf^n). Logic, Also 6 pheryson. 
A mnemonic word representing the sixth mood of 
the third figure of syllogisms (quantitatively similar 
to Ferio, hut differing in the position of the middle 
'■term). ■' 

1309 Barclay Shyppeof Polys {xZjd) 1 . 144 Another comyth 
in with bocardo and pheryson. 1741 Chambers Cycl, s. v. 
Mood^ Ferison. 1864 Bowen Logic vii. 200, 

Ferity (fe'riti). Also (6 feritee), 7 feritie. 
[ad. iu. Jeritat-emy f. ferus wild ; see -ITY.] 

1 . The quality or state of being wild or savage ; 
brutishness, wildness ; hence, ferocity. 

CX534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) L log The rude 
raginge of the frenetick Scotts. .encresed with more beastlie 
feritee. i68a Sprat Sertn, be/. Artillery Co. 15 Is it not 
brutish Ferity rather than manly boldness. 1774 J. Bryant 
Mythol. II. 363 The lion ramped : the pard sported . . none 
of them betrayed any ferity, 1883 J. Burroughs in Century 
Mag. XXVII. XXI Even in rugged Scotland, nature is., 
a good way short of the ferity of the moose. 




b. Of a plant, etc. : Wildness, uncultivated 
condition. 

X664 Evelyn (1776) 648 The Suckers, .forgetting the 
Ferity of their Nature. 17x3 Derham Phys. TheoL n. vi_. 55 
So many Plants . . are very noxious ; some by their Ferity, 
and others by their poisonous Nature. 

2 . Savage or barbarous condition; fa form or 
instance of this. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vn. xix. 384 Though the 
hlindnesse of some ferities have savaged on the dead . . yet 
had they therein no designe upon the soule, 1632-^2 H eylin 
Cosmogr. u. (1682)204 The Ferity and barbarous condition 
of the first Inhabitants. 1703 Stanhope Paraphr. 1 . 413 
The ancient Rudeness and Ferity of our Country. 1848 
Herbert in Todd's Nennius p. xeix, A population of the 
extremest ferity, 

t 3 . Barbarity, barbarous or savage cruelty or 
inhumanity. Obs, 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World v. K. § 2. 584 The true nature 
of tyranny, .is none other than Ferity. x6s8 Sir T. Browne 
Hydriot, iii. 45 To burn the bones of the King of Edom for 
Ii3>'me, seems no irrationall ferity, 17x8 Prideaux Connect 
tion II. 1. 19 Fearing the brutal ferity of bis Son, 

Ferk, var. of Fibk sb. and v, 
f F©*rlac* Obs. Also 3 farlac, fearlac. [f. 
Feab sb . : see -lock.] Fear, terror. 

<zx223 Ancr. R, 306 Kume uor 3 })er efter ferlac, }?uruhj> e 
demares heste. axzz^ St. Marker. 16 Swuch farlac ich 
fele. U1320 Cast. LoveS^ot. In pet mere he stont bi-twene 
two, Ne ha)? he ferlak for no fo. 

Ferle, obs. var. of Fercjle. 

*559 Mirr, Mag., Mortimer ix, The one of knightlioode 
bare the ferle. 

f Ferlifol, n:. Sc. and north, dial, Obs, [f. 
Fkkly sb, + -FUL.] Fearful, wonderful. 

<1! 1300 Cursor M. 93x4 (Cott.) Man sal him clep wit nams 
sere, ‘Ferliful' and *conseiler\ 1375 Barbour Bruce xit. 
453 The mast ferlifull sycht That euir I saw. c 1473 Rauf 
Coilyar 2 Thair fell ane ferlyfixU flan within thay felhs 
wide. 

(ma<A-adv. 1308 Dunbar Tua Mariit Wemen 26 Off ferli- 
ful fyne favour war thair faceis meik- 

Hence reTlifully adv., fearfully, wonderfully. 
c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. viit. xxxiv, 63 Swa deyd pat knycht 
ferlyfully. 

f FeTlily, Ctdv, Obs. [f. as prec. + -lt 2.] 
Wonderfully, extraordinarily. 

axyio Cursor M. 11424 (Cott.) l>e stem went forth-wit hat 
pam ledd, And ferlilic ban war hai fedd. 23 . , E.E.Allit. 
P. B. 962 For when pat j>e belle herde J>e houndez of heuen 
He watz ferlyly fayn. 

+ FeTlmg. Obs. exc. Hist, [OE. //orbing, {. 
fdord-a Foueth + -ling-.] « Fabthing. 

1 . As a coin : The fourth part of a penny. 

<?iooo Ags. Gosp. Luke Kxi. 2 Pa geseah he sume earme 

wydewan oringan twegen feorS-iingas. ax^oo Agst. King 
of Almaigne 10 in Pol. Songs (CJamden) 69 Richard, .spends 
al is tresour opon swyvyng ; Haveth he nout of Walingford 
o ferlyng. xfioS Camden Rent. (1636) X25 Two Easterlings 
& one ferlin^ 1707 Fleetwood Chron. Prec, (1743) 40 
Ferling, .is a Farthing or the 4th Part of a Sterling. 

2 . (See quot.) 

x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 497 There were in this 
Borrow gh foure Ferlings, that is quarters or wards. 

3 . The fourth part a. of an acre ; b. of a hide. 

X69S Kennett Par, Antiq. Gloss.^s.v. Furendellus, A 

fardingel, farundel or ferling of land, i. e. the fourth part of 
an acre. 1846 G. Oliver M&nast. Exon. 321 note. The 
ferling was, perhaps, thirty acres. 

tFerlins. 

it7i4 Ft. Bk, of Rates 69 Ferlms-Siuj/s. 

Ferlot, var. of Fiblot. 

Ferly (ffi'Ai), a. and sB. Forms : i fferlic, 3 
f®(i)rlich, foorlio(h, 4 -lych, south, veorlich., 
3-4 ferlic(h, -lik(e, -lych, 3-5 ferli, (4 feerli, 
forley, 6 ferrely, 8 ferley), 3 farli(k, farley, 
“ly> 5~fi fear(e)ly, 3 ferly. [OE. f^rlic sudden, 
f. jf^r (see P'eab) +-/zV, -ltI. Cf. MDu. vMich 
(D\x, gcvaarlijk)f MHG. vMich {G^t, gefdhrlich)^ 
OYl.fdrligr (Dan., Sw. far tig) dangerous.] 
tA. adJ. Obs. 

1 . Sudden, unexpected, 

£•873 K. .Alfred Oros. rv. v. § i, & him j^asr becom swa 
fserhe yfel pxt [etc.], u 1000 JElfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 
X75 fmber, faerlic ren. C1200 Trdn. Coll, Horn. 61 Gif he 
J?urh feriiche deS saule fro )>e lichame delefi. c xz<r$ Long 
Life 15 in O. E. Mise. (1872) 157 Fox and ferlych is his 
[dei?es] wrench, a X300 Cursor M. 3984 (Cott.) bat ferli 
fiode. 1382 Wycup Prov. i. 27 Whan shal MIe feerli 
Ir^eniind), wrecchidnesse. 

2 . Dreadful, frightful, terrible. 

ux2CfS Lay. 25553 Feorlic wes J>at sweouen, hene king hit 
auerde. a 1225 Si. Marker. Ich keh hwer ha faht wi 3 
pet feorliche feont. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (18x0) 305 To 
se it was ferlike. 1460 Pol. Poems (Rolls) I I. 252 Furres of 
ferly bestes. axSn Gascoigne (1587) 164 A fearly 
chaunce : whereon alone to thinke My himae now quakis. 

3 . Strange, wonderful, wondrous, marvellous. 

a 1225 A ncr, R* 112 pet nes non veorlich wunder. a 1300 
Cursor M. 10862 (Cott.) He sal be of ful farli fame. £1386 
Chaucer Reeves T. 253 Wha herkned ever swilk a ferly 
thing ? c 1430 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4274 ptis fell )?is ferly 
thing. xS49-6» Sternhold & H. Audilsrael, Attend, my 
people, and give eare, Of fearely things I will thee tell 
<3! 1650 Eger 4 Grine in Funuv. Percy Folio I. 384 His 
steed was of a furley kinde. 
b. Wonderfully great. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 12080 (G6tt) A malster was J?ar selcuth 
kene, At iesu was him ferli tone, a 1400-50 A lexander 5577 
Ferly ferd of his folks was in pc fild strangUd, 


H. sb, Obs. exc. Sc. and dial. 

1 . Something wonderful, a marvel, wonder. A'a 
ferly : no wonder. What ferly : what wonder. 

C1205 Lay. 5381 Heom puhte muchel fevlich. <2x30© 
Cursor M. ix {G^)tt.) Of ferlijs hat his knightes fell. X340 
PIampole Pr. Consc. 2955 If he ban baf drede, it es na ferly, 
U1350 Will. Palerne 3280 Moche folk him folwed |>at ferli 
to bi-hold. ^^*450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1023 Here a ferly 
i>at befell. XS35 Stewart C?w«. Scot. 11 . 271 As for farleis 
richt few thairin he saw. a 160$ Montgomerie Devotional 
Poems vi. 45 Vhat ferly, freind, thoght thou be fleyd To go 
befor so grit a ludge. 1646 G. Daniel Puw/r Wks. 1878 L 
57 To let the world know of some Death Or novel ffarley. 
£1720 Bewick (J- Graham xxvi. in Child Ballads vn. ccxi. 
X47/1 To see what farleys he coud see. 1780 J. Maynk 
Siller Gun i. (1808) 117 The ferly is. .They walk’d .sae sicker I 
X785 Burns To f. Smith 164 Nae ferly tho’ ye do despise 
The hairum-scairum, ramstam boys. 1790 Mrs. Wheeler 
Westmld, Dial. (1821) 98 What saw yee else; onny new, 
farly? x868 G. Macdonald R. Falconer I. 12 ‘ I m no sic 
ferlie that onybody needs be frichtit at me.* 

2 . Wonder, astonishment 

a X300 Floriz 4^ Bl. 456 po nuste Floriz what to rede For 
|?e ferlich pat he hadde, 13.. E. E, A lilt. P, A. 1085, 
I stod as stylle as dased quayle, For ferly of j>at freuch 
Iprinied french] figure. 1393 hANCL. P, PL C. xn. 228 Litel 
ferly ich haue. c xetj^RaufCoil^ear <^03 Now haue I ferlie, 
gif I fauour the ocht. 

Ctdv. Obs. Forms: i fmrlice, ferlice, 
2-4 fer-, fserliche, (3 fser-, ferlike), 3-4 south. 
veor-, verliohe, -lych, 3-6 far-, ferli (e, -ly, 4 
feerlich, -li, -ly, (5 fairlie), 3- ferly. fOE 
fkrlice : see Fekly a. and -ly ^.] 

1 . Suddenly, unexpectedly. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke ix. 39, & he fserlice hrym?l. c xiyg 
Lamb. Horn. 89 On )?isse deie. .com feriiche muchel swei of 
heofne. c 1200 Ormin 665 51 ^ h^tt itt ohht faerlike sep pe 
wlite off ennglekinde. 1297 R. Glouc. (X724) 299 Somme 
deyde verlych as hii vp iy3t stode.^ 1340 Ayenh. 130 Ase 
uayr weder went in-to rene and uerliche makep his blench. 
XTSa Wyclif fosh. x. 9 Josue felle on hem feerlich. 0x440 
Geuefydes 5815 Eche vppon other ferly on they sett, c 1475 
Rauf Coil^ear X76 In feir fairlie he foundis (^uhair the 
Coiljear bad, sa braithlie he beird. 

2 . Dreadfully, frightfully, terribly, 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 060 Al bi-rolled wyth b« rayn, 
rostted & brenned, & ferly flayed pat folk bat in bose fees 
lenged. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 18 He felt him heuy 
& ferly seke. 

3 . Wonderfully, marvellously, extraordinarily. 

a 1225 Awr. R. 148 A ueorlich god word pet te holi Job 
seide. c 1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 2799 Ic sal werken ferlike strong. 
/Z1300 Cursor M. 4263 (Cott.) Joseph was farli fair in face. 
c 1350 Will. Palerne 3238 pe horse . . fare wi)> his fet & 
feriiche nei^ede. c 1450 Henryson mor. Fab. 52 Flowres 
ferly sweete, c X460 J'owneley Myst. (Surtees) 49, I wille 
you telle Tythynges farly goode. 1535 Stewart Cron, Scot. 
(1S58) I. 42 Thocht tha war ^oung, 311 tha wer farlie fair. 
l"erly (ffi’Ai), v. Obs. exc. Sc. Forms : 4 ferli, 
4-8 ferlie, (9 ferley), 4-6 farley, -He, -lye, 5- 
ferly. [f. Fbuly a.} 1 . intr. To wonder, 

*375 Barbour Bruce vu 323 Thai. . Farlyit, and jarnyt hyra 
to ,se. a 1400-50 A lexander 47^% Quen he had ferlied his fill, 
c 1500 Lancelot 3x17 That euery wight ferleit of his deid. 
1513 Douglas Mfieis x. Prol. 86 Frend ferly not, 1597 
Montgomerie Cherrie Sf Slae 846 Nane ferlies mair than 
fulis. 1725 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. 11, iv, Peggy. They’ll 
wonder what can make us stay. Paiie. And let them ferly, 
1786 Burns TwaDogs 122 They’ll, .tell what new taxation's 
comin, An' ferlie at the folk in Lon’on, c 1826 Hogg Meg 
d Mar ley 20 Wks. 1840 V. 97 He. .sits down but to ferly, 
b. (ina^i-tram. with sentence as obj. 
c 1400 Melayne 1474 Thay ferlyde why he fewterde his 
spere. 1500-20 Dunbar Fen%eit Freir 63 All fowill ferleit 
quhat he sowld be. x8oi R. Gill Tint Quey in Chambers 
Pop. Hum. Scot. Poems (1862) 178 Ilk ane ferlied nae a wee, 
What luckless gate the chiel could be. 

2 . trans. To amaze, astonish. Only imfers. and 
in passive. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17361 (GStt.) Ful ferlid all Pan war pal 
0x400 Melayne ^2 Me fieri ys of thy fure. £1x40(^50 
Alexander 4091 pe wale kyng . .Was in pe figure of hire 
fourme no^t ferlied a littell. o 1450 St, Cuthbert (Surtees) 
2405 Na man be ferlyd, Bede bidaes. 

t Perm, v. Obs. Also 4 ferme, -ye. [a. OF. 
ferme-r'.-DL,. firmdre to make fast, f. frm-us Citm.,\ 

1 . trans. To establish, make firm. 

o X330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 15507 W3mes pey 
toke, her loues to ferme Two sones had |?®y at o terme, 
1377 Langl. P. PL B. X. 74 pat folke is nou5te feiroed in pe 
feitn, <7 x380 Sir Femmb. 2113 pay . . cussede i-same an 
haste, Tolermye loue by-twene hem. X513 Douglas 
X. v. X74 Or thai thar fute steppis ferm and tak array, 

2 . To shut up, blockade. 

15x3 Douglas Mneis x. v. i8x He suld nocht from the 
sege vprais, Bot still remane to ferm and clos the toun, 
*655 J. Jennings tr. Klise 2 As a Neptune ferimng the 
winds of sedition in their gale. 

3 . -Affiem V. 

a X4SS Holland Houlate xll, Thus in defence of the faith, 
as fermes ynewe. .The douchty Douglas is dede* 
Fermaey, obs. form of PHAiiMACY. 

Fermag©, Feriii(©, etc., var. of Fakmagic, 
Faem, etc. 

Fermail Antiq. and Her. Also 5 

fermayll(e, 0 fermaulx, 7 fermaile, -ale, -ault, 
[a. OF. fermaille a clasp med.L. firmaculum^ 
f, Jirmdre to fix.] A buckle or clasp ; a setting. 

X480 Caxton OvuVs Met. x. iv, A ferraayll of gemes 
plesaunt. 1483 — G. de la Tour M iij, To Wynne suche 
ouches or fermaylles. X572 Bossewell Armorie n. 38 b, 
One fenaaulx lozengie. x6io Guilum Heraldry tv. xv. 
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.3660') 344 He beareth . . on a chief . . as many fermailes or 
buckles. s688 R. Holme Arirmtry 111, 304/2 Buckles are 
called Fermales or Fennaults. 1865 Atheuseum No. 1954. 
494,2 A Charact Fermail of the fourteenth century. 1877 
Ll. Jewitt Half-hrs. Eng. Antiq. 126 A circular object. . 
intended for a mirror, or for a circular brooch or fermail. 

Fermanee, van of Fiemancb. 
t Perme. Cant. 0 b$. A hole. 

1620 Dekker Villanies Discovered xvii. P ij, A short stafFe 
. .having in the Nab or head of it, a Ferme (that is to say a 
hoIeX 1688 R. Holme Armory m. iii. 168 Ferme^ Hole, 
Cave, or hiding place. 1725 in New Cant. Diet. 

Ferment, van of Feurament, Obs. 

Perment (fo’jm&t), sb. Also 6 fermente, 

7 firmont. [a. Fn fermeittf ad. \a. fermmtiwi^ f, 
root of ferv-ere to boil.] 

1. orig. leaven or yeast. Hence gen. an agent 
which causes fermentation (see Febmentation i). 

Modern chemists recognize two classes of ferments : orgatt^ 
ized ferments^ which are living vegetable organisms, as the 
yeast plant and other microscopic fungi ; and wiorgattized 
or chemical ferments^ which are certain compounds of or- 
ganic origin, as etc. 

c 1420 Pallad. on H tisb. XL 524 U.se this ferment For musty 
brede. 1683 Robinson in Ray's Carr. ( 18481 138 The venom 
..may chiefly consist in a subtle acid ferment. 1774 J. 
Bryant MythoL 11. 59 He taught the nations the use of 
ferment. X807 Med. ^rnl. XVII. 198 Hence he concludes, 
that albumen , . is the true ferment. 1S71 Tyndall 
Sc. (1879} 1. V. 138 Pasteur, .proved the real ‘ferments ’. .to 
be organised beings. 

jig. 1643 Sir T. Browne 3 fed. r. § 267 The . . fer- 

ment of ail . . Religious actions, is Wisedorne. 1690 Locke 
Govt. u. xix. (Rtldg.) 224 This hypothesis lays a ferment for 
frequent rebellion, xqzz Wollaston Relig. Nat. ix. 173 
Gentle ferments working in our breasts, 1877 Tyndall in 
Daily News 2 Oct. 2/5 A ferment long confined to in- 
dividuals, hut which may. .become the leaven of the race. 

tb. Spec, in Alchemy (cf. Fermejitation i b) ; 
sometimes applied to the * philosopher’s stone’. 
Also ill cosmological speculations (see quot. 1677). 

14,71 Ripley Comp. Alch. ix. in Ashm. (1652) 175 Ferment 
whych Leven we call. x6io B. Jonson Alch. 11. ii, The red 
ferment Has done his office, Phil. Xll. 884 

'Bq Ferments he means the aforesaid Principles, (or Seminal 
sparks hidden in matter) actually put into motion, and by 
the variety of that motion producing the variety of bodies. 
1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 11. vii. 193 I'hose Shells arise 
de novo, not barely from the Plastick power of the Earth. . 
but from certain Seminal Ferments brought thither. 

2 . s= Febmentation i. 

1605 Timme Quersit. i. vii. 28 The more strong the wine 
shal be, the more sharps the ferment of the vineger. 1695 
Blackmore Pr. Arth. n. 75 He through the Mass a mighty 
Ferment spread. 1707 FloyeR Physic. PnlseAVatch 208 
Abating the Ferment and Quantity of Humours. 1723 
Bradley Dici.s,.v. Qmnqnma, Stopping the Ferment 
of Intermitting Fevers. 1744 Berkeley Siris § iix The 
first ferment of new wine. 

3. fig. Agitation, excitement, tumult j — Fer- 
mentation 2. 

1672 Marvell Reh. Transp. 1. 33 The Ecclesiastical 
Rigours here were in the highest ferment. i68i Bryden 
A bs. ^ A chit. 140 Several Factions from this first Ferment , 
Work up to Foam, and threat the Government. 1781 Gibbon 
Decl. 4* F, XXX. III. 88 The minister, .attempted to allay the 
general ferment. 1829 1. Taylor Enthus. ix. 240 A ferment 
of sinister feelings. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 20 The 
foreign embassies were all in a ferment. 

Permeut (foimemt), v. [a. F. fermenter, ad. 
B.. fermentdre, i.fermentuni leaven ; see prec. sb.] 

1 . intr. Of material substances (in early use 
primarily of dough or saccharine fluids) : To 
undergo the action of a ferment ; to suffer fermenta- 
tion ; to * work (The precise meaning has varied 
with that of the sbs. Ferment, Fermentation.) 

2398 Trevisa Barih. De P, R. xvii. Ixviii. (i495> 644 Soure 
dough hyghte fermentum, for it makyth paast ferment and 
maketh it also aryse [excrescere et firverefacit pastam]. 
1663 Cowley Verses, To Royal Society iv, All their juyee 
did .. Ferment into a .. refreshing Wine. x66s Hooke 
Microgr. 190 Flies swarming, about any piece of flesh 
that does begin a little to ferment, 1697 Bryden Virg. 
Georg. IV. 436 The tainted Blood. .Begins to boyl, and thro’ 
the Bones ferment. 1707 Curios, in Hush. ^ Gard. 66 These 
mineral Substances . . ferment, rise up in Vapour-s and Steams. 
1791 Beddoes in Phil. Trans. LXXXI. 174 As it approaches 
more and more towards nature [malleable iron] it adheres 
less ; and when the tools come clear up out of the mass, he 
judges it to he fermented enough [cf. Fermentation i d]. 
1813 Sir H. Bavy Chem. (1814) 6 Bung which has fer- 

mented. 1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 370 The blue 
precipitate, .is removed into a copper boiler till it assumes 
the appearance of effervescing, or till it ferments. 1842 A, 
Combe Physiol. Digestion (ed. 4] 290 We allow bread to 
ferment. 

: ■' 

1671 Milton Samson 619 My griefs . . ferment and rage, 
177X Johnson Lett, to M rs. Thrale 3 J uly , These reflections 
fermented in my mind. 1781 Gibbon Sc F. III. Ixvii. 
686 Fanaticism fermented in anarchy. 1836 Froude Hist. 
Eng, (1885) I. i. 65 The northern counties were fermenting 
in a half-suppressed rebellion. 1879 O. W. Holmes Motley 
ii. 10 His mind was doubtless fermenting with projects. 

2 . trans. To subject to fermentation; to cause 
fermentation in. 

1672-3 Grew Anat. | 18 (1682') 83 The Sap , . is 

. . fermented therein. 1813 J. Smith Panorama Sc. ^ Art 
II. 502 Liquors are fermented for the use of the table. 1830 
M, Donovan Dom. Econ. I. 373 The yest, made use of in 
the process of fermenting the dough, Brit. Hnxh. I. 

272 There was as much moisture as was necessary to ferment 
the straw. 

Jig. X7S9 R. Hurd Dial. i. Sincerity in Commerce 29 


Fanaticism . . fermented with the leaven of earthly avarice. 
iygi-.i822 BTsraeli Cttr, Lit. (iS66) 459/1 His vast .. 
curiosity fermenting his immense book-knowledge. 

3. transf. and fig. To work up into a ferment or 
agitation ; to excite, stir up. 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety be. § 5 When bitter zeal was once 
fermented. 1704 Pope IVittdsorFor. 93 Ye vigVous swains, 
while youth ferments your blood. 1712 Blackmore Crea-^ 
tion. Fierce winds ..with their furious breath ferment the 
deep . 1837 Dickens Picktv. x. Ladies who are endeavouring 
to ferment themselves into hysterics. 1852 Mrs. Jameson 
Leg. Madonna Introd. (1857) 25 A mere contemplative 
enthusiasm . . fermented into life and form. 1836 Emerson 
Eng. Traits, Religion Wks. tBohn; II. 96 The Christianity 
which fermented Europe. 

b. To exacerbate; to foment, inflame. 

1660 in Picton Vpool Mmiic. Rec. (1883) I. 306 Findinge. . 
the same disputes . . fermented . . against the merchants. 
a 1704 T. Brown Eng.^ Satire Wks. 1730 1. 28 He fermented 
the passions of the vicious. 1764 Foote Mayor 0/ C. n. 
Wks. 1799 1. 186 To. .ferment a difference between husband 
and wife.^ i838 Times 21 Jan., To shew him fermenting the 
Garibaldian movements. 

Fermentable (foimemtabl), a. [f. Ferment 

V. + -ABLE.] 

1. Capable of being fermented. 

1731-7 Miller Gard. Diet. s. v. Wine, Fermentable Bodies. 
*795 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 271 This fermentable sap por- 
tends the dry-rot. 1850 DmhZ-ax Atoin. Th, x.(ed. 2) 347 
The cells which contain the saccharine and other fermentable 
matters. 1869 E. A._Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 96 
Organic fermentable liquids change very slowly. 
fig. 1732 PJist. Litteraria IV- 22 He proceeds to range 
fermentable Subjects into Classes. 1840 Mill Ess. (1859) 
II. 408 The . . fermentable elements of French society, 

2. Capable of causing f ermentation, rare. 

1846 J. Baxter Libr. Prod. Agrie. (ed. 4) I. 133 The 
fermented liquor must be .separated as much as possible 
from the yeast or fermentable matter. 

Hence re^rmenta'bi’lity, the quality of being 
fermentable. 

1788 ProHCts in Ann. Reg. 85 Newman, .was unwilling to 
admit of the fermentability of milk. 

t FerineB.tace'Oiis, a. Obs. [f. Ferment sb. 

■f -ACEOUS.] Having the properties of a ferment. 
1662 J. Chandler Van HelmonPs Oriat. 140 Fermenta- 
ceous Odour dwells every where. 1682 T. Gibson Anat, 
(1697) 41 Hunger is caused from fermentaceous particles. 

t F€2?iJie‘2ital, a. Obs. [f. Ferment sb. + -al.] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, a ferment or 
fermentation. 

1650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. vii. 783 Cucumbers . . 
may also debiliate the . . fennentall faculty of the stomack. 
1676 Newton in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) II. 389 The 
frame of nature may be v.othing but ether condensed by a fer- 
mental principle. 1694 W estmacott Script. Herb, (1695) 152 
Intense cold . . prevents their Fruit-bearing by suspending the 
fermental action of the Principles. 

Fermeiltariasi (foimentee’rian). Eccl. Hist. 
[f. L. fermenidri-tts (f. fermentum : see Ferment 
sb.) + -AN.] A name applied in reproach by Latin 
Christians to those of the Greek church, as using 
fermented bread in the Eucharist. 1775 in Ash. 
t Fermcnta’rious, a. Obs.-^ [f. L. fer* 
mentdri-us {i. fermenittm*. see Ferment sb.)-i- 
-ous.] Made of leaven ; belonging to fermentation. 
1656-81 in Blount Glossogr. 1775 in Ash. 

1* FeTlxieutate, Obs, ff. L, fermentdU 
ppl. stem of fermentdre, to ferment.] trans. To 
cause to ferment ; to leaven, 

1599 A. M. tr. GabelhouePsBk. Physkhe 20Z/2, Rye meale 
to be fermentatede with sower leaven. 1615 Crooke Body 
of Man 2x8 A certaine paste should ..bee fermentated .. 
into the form of a man. 1637 Tomlinson Renou's Disp, 
105 The conditure is excellently fermentated. 
fg. <2x670 Hacket Ahp, Williams ii. 179 The largest 
part of the Lords were fermentated with an Anti-episcopal 
Sourness. 

absol. 1636 Ben Israel Vind. fud. in Phenix (i7o8'( II. 
394 Every confection ought to be so pure as not to admit of 
.. any thing that may fermentate. 

Hence DFeTmentated ppl.a. 

1636-81 in Blount Glossogr. 1676-1717 in Coles. x86o 
in Worcester (citing Bacon). 

Fermentation (fa-iment^i jon). [ad. L. fer* 
mentation- em, n. of action f, fermeni-dre to B'er- 
MENT.] The action or process of fermenting. 

1. A process of the nature of that resulting from 
the operation of leaven on dough or on saccharine 
liquids. 

The features superficially recognizable in the process in 
these instances are an effervescence or internal commotion, 
with evolution of heat, in the substance operated on, and a 
resulting alteration of its pi*operties. ^ Before the rise of 
modern chemistry, the term was applied to all chemical 
changes exhibiting these characters; in Alchemy, it was the 
name of an internal change supposed to be produced in 
metals by a ‘ferment’, operating after the manner ofleaven. 
In modem science the name is restricted to a definite class 
of chemical changes peculiar to organic compound.?, and 
produced in them by the stimulus of aTerment’ (see Ferment 
sb. i) ; the various kinds of fermentation are distinguished 
by qualifying adjs., as acetous, alcoholic, butyric, lactic, 
putrefactive, etc. (see those words). In popular language 
the term is no longer applied to other kinds of change than 
those which it denotes in scientific use, but it usually con- 
veys the notion of a sensible effervescence or * working *, 
which is not involved in the chemical sense. 

a. in applications covered by the modem scien- 
tific sense. 


i6ot Holland xxiii. vii. II. 170 Some used to pm 

thereunto [the juice out of mulberries] myrrhe and cypresse, 
setting all to frie and take their fermentation in the sun. 
a 1682 Sir T. Browne Tracts (1684) 26 Made by hindring 
and keeping the must from fermentation or working. X718 
Quincy Compl. Disp. 8 The second is the inflammable Spirit 
of Vegetable, and what is procured by the help of Fermenta- 
tion. 1796_C. Marshall Garden, xiii. (1813) 179 The dung of 
animals . - is put together for fermentation. 1842 A Combe 
Physiol. Digestion (ed. 4) iio Others . . contended, that 
chymification results from simple fermentation of the ali- 
mentary mass. 1874 M. Cooke Fungi 3 These cells are 
capable of producing fermentation in certain liquids, 
fb. m. Alchemy. Obs, 

C1386 ChaucerC<*«. Yeoin. Prol. <§• 7’.2640urecementynge 
and fermentacioun. 1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. ix. in Ashm, 
(1652) 173 I'rew Fermentacyon few Workers do understond. 

Animadv.ifZqg^ 32 Fermentacione ys a pe- 
culier terme of Alchymye. 1610 B. Jonson Alch. 1. i. 
Because o’ your fermentation, and cibation. 

■t c. in various other vague applications. Ohs, 
a x66x Fuller Worthies (i8<(o) HI. gi^ Others impute the 
heat . . to the fermentation of several minerals. 1671 Grew 
Anat. Plants 1. i. | 30 (1682) 6 The General Cause of the 
growth of a. . Seed, is Fermentation. 1678 State Trials, Earl 
of Pembroke (18x0) 334X Claret, and . . small-beer . . set the 
blood upon a fermentation. 1707 Curios, in Husb. ^ Gard.67 
An acid Salt mingles it self with an Alkali : from which 
Mixture results a Fermentation, and very sensible Heat. 
1728-46 Thomson Spring 569 The torpid sap .. in fluent 
dance, And lively fermentation, mounting. 1794 Suhvan 
View Nat. I. 69 As soon as our continents were thus 
delivered from the waters, the fermentations, .ceased, 
td. Iron- smelting', see quot. Ohs. 

1791 Beddoes in Phil, Trans. LXXXI. 174 The hottest 
part cf the mass begins to heave and swell . , The workman 
calls this appearance fermentation. 

2. fig. The state of being excited by emotion or 
passion ; agitation, excitement, working. Some- 
times (wzith more complete metaphor) : A state of 
agitation tending to bring about a purer, more 
wholesome, or more stable condition of things. 

c 1660 J. Gibbon in Spurgeon Treas. Day. cxix. 9 A young 
man.. in the highest fermentation of his youthful lusts. 
1682 Earl Anglesey State Govt, in Somers II. 196 

Predicting., the happy, future State of our Country; and 
that the then Fermentation would be perfective to it. 1733 
Hume Ess, f Treat. (1777) I. 288 The minds of men being 
once . . put into a fermentation. 1843 S. Austin Ranke's 
Hist. Ref. II. 161 Whether in such a state of fermentation, 
they would wait patiently. 1839 Mill Liberty ii. 61 In the 
intellectual fermentation of Germany, etc. 

Fermentations a. [f. Fer- 

mentation: see -ous.] Of a disease: That is 
produced by some morbific principle or organism 
acting on the system like a ferment. 

i838 Scott. Leader 6 Dec._ 5 The vast increase they show 
in deaths from other " zymotic ’ (or * fermentations diseases. 

Fermentative (fs-aneiitativ), a. [f. 1^. ferment 
tdN ppl. stem of fermentdre •VIE, Ci, ¥t.fer» 
vientatifl\ 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of ferinenta* 
tion ; developed by fermentation. 

1663 Hooke Microgr. x 22 Vegetation, which is set a 
moving by the putrifactive and fermentative heat. 1693 
Blancard Phys. Diet. 205/2 Some filthy and fermentative 
Matter. 1737 A. Cooper Distiller x. ii. (1760) 10 The suc- 
ceeding Separation or fermentative Motion, is a very different 
Thing. 1850 Baubeny A tom. Th. x. (ed. 2) 350 Watching 
it during the continuance of the fermentative process, 1869 
E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene {ed. 5) 20 The organic matter 
may.. commence to undergo fermentative changes. 

2. Tending to cause or undergo fermentation. 

1661 Childrey Bi'it. Bacon. 43, I doubt whether either 

of them hath any thing of a fermentative power in them, 
1671 Grew Anat, Plants i. i. § 31 (1682) 7 Beer, or any 
other Fermentative Liquor. 1748 Hartley Observ, Man 
I. i. 46 The fermentative Di.sposition of the fresh Chyle, 1876 
Foster Phys. n. i, 219 The fermentative activity of yeast. 
Hence Perme'atatively aJv.f and Perme'nta- 
tiveness. 

1684 Tyson Hist. R. Soc, iv. 172 (T.) The white of the 
egg he concluded, from its fermentativeness, to be impreg- 
nated with air. 1890 Webster, Fermentatively. 

Ferment atorjT (foimemtatari), a. [f. Lat 
I fyp® '^fermentdtbnus, f. fermentdre to ferment.] 
»= Fermentative I. ' 

! 1763 Brownrigg in Phil. Trans. LV. 227 Liquors, which 

..by their fermentatory motion, generate more air than 
they can imbibe. 1770 Monthly Rev. 302 A fermentatory 
process is carried on m the stomach. 

Fermented (foimemtM), ///.«. [f. Ferment 
V. + -edI.] Of a liquor : That has been through the 
process of fermentation. Of bread : Ijeavened. 

*555 Eden Decades 258 Fermented breade dipte in a 
sponefull of wyne. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11, iv. 82 
From the distillation of fermented urine . . ariseth an Aqua 
vitse. 173a Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 261 All fermented 
Spirits, the [stimulating] Effects of which are very sudden. 
1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. (1814) 136 The spirits dis- 
tilled from different fermented liquors differ in their 
flavour. 

Fermentescible (fSimente-sib’I), a. Also 
(erron,) -iscible. [f. as prec. + -escible (see -ESCE 
and -ibue).] a. Having the power to cause fer- 
mentation, b. Capable of being fermented. 

1684 tr. Bonefs Merc. CompH. xix. 730 Fermentiscible 
and often bilious Humours bred of. . Meat corrupted. 1807 
Med, Jrnl. XXII- 198 The albumen.. was so altered., 
without having lost its fermentescible action. 18x4 Edin. 
Rev. XXIII. 129 To excite fermentation in a fermentiscible 
fluid. *865 Reader Yio. 117. 34673 Fermentescible liquids. 
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Perme^ntisig, vhL sk [f. as preu. + -mG'.j 
The action of the vb. Febment; 2X%o attrik 
1471 Rjplev Comfi. Alch . in Ashra. (1652) 173 Fer- 
mentyng in dyvers maners is don, 1831 Carlyle Sart, 
Res^ (185S) 13 What a Fermenting- vat lies simmering and 
hid! 1846 /. Baxter Libr, Praci. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 415 
Twenty gallons in each fermenting tub. 1856 Kane Arct. 
Bxj>l. II. xi. 37 My. .study-lamp is now fixed under a barrel 
to . . raise a fermenting temperature. 

Permeutiag (fsime-ntig), a, [f. as prec. 
*f -ING^.] That ferments ; in senses of the verb. 
X697 Tkyden Virg, Georg, ii. 10 When with fermenting 
nice the Vat o’erflows. 1705 Addison Cmnyxign 108 
'heir Courage dwells not in a troubl'd Flood Of mounting 
Spirits, and fermenting Blood. s8i6 J. Scott Vis. Paris 
Pref. (ed. $) 4 The fermenting mischief burst forth. 1872 
Taunt Ma^ of Thames 15 The bung flies upwards from the 
fermenting beer. 

Permeatitions (ioimenti/os), a. [f. assumed 
L. ^fermmtui m (f. f&rmentum Febmbnt sk) 4- 
-ous.] Of a fermenting or effervescent nature. 

2807 A. Knox Lei, Butterworik Rem. (1834) I. 67 It can 
deceive us by no fermentitious feeling. 1820 — Let. H. 
More Rem. (1837) III, 464 Mr. Southey . . seems to take . . 
pleasure in shewing off the annoying spectacles of fer- 
mentitious religion. 

Pemaentive (faimemtiv), a. [f. Ferment sk 
or V. + -IVE.] Tending to produce fermentation. 

xt'm Phil. Trans. VII. 4030 Seeds, which by the vertue 
of their fermentive Odours perform these transmutations 
upon Matter. 1674 R. Godfrey /«/ tj* Ah. Physic 2 Were 
not Diseases themselves, .in a manner poysonous and Fer- 
mentiye. 1888 A theneeum Feb. 247/3 The fermentive 
organism is. .absolutely essential to the setting up of de- 
structive rotting. 

Jig. 1656 A rtif. Hundsont. 104 Which is as strong a leaven 
to puffe the mind, a.s any thing, and no lesse fermentive 
when naturall, than when artifidall. 

t Pe'rmerer Ohs. [f. Fermeby + -eb 1 .] 
The superintendent of a (monastic) infirmary. Cf, 
Enpeemeber. 

Chaucer Sompn. T. 151 So did our sextein, and 
our ferinerere, That ban ben trewe feeres fifty yere. 1483 
Caih. Angl. 127/2 A jnfrmariiis. 

t $®e*pmerer Sc. Ohs. Forms; 6 fer^ 
morar, 7 -oreir. [f. fermery Farmer® 

+ -erI.] as Farmer 2 and 3, 

«i572 Knox Hist. Ref. iv. (1632) 298 Thair Factours and 
Feraiorars. 1609 Skene Reg. MaJ.^ Stat. David II, 43 
Fermprer.s borne of husband men.. may not ficht for the 
libertie of their predicessours. Ibid. Table 79 Fertnarer, 
or tenent to any man, 

re*rmery, fa-rmery. Obs. exc. flist. 
Forms; a. 4-6 fermerie, »y(e, 4-7 f6rmori(e, 
-y(e, 5 fermajy(e, 7 Hist, fermarie, flrmorie, 
firmary. j8. ri farmarie, -erye, -ory, 7 farmary, 
6- farmery, [aphet, f. OF. mfermeriCy ad. med 
L. infirmdria ; see Ineirmaey.] « Infirmary ; 
chiefly, the infirmary of a monastery. 

1377 Langl. P. PR B. xni. 108 If 5e fare .so in 3owre fer- 
mone. ^1394 P. P 2 . Credeazz Fermery and fraitur with 
fele mo house-s. c 1430 Pilgr. LyfM anhode iv. lx. (1869^ 205, 
I wole lede t>ee with me. . in to pe fermerye to reste. cisso 
Balk K. Johan 82 Gett thee to the farmerye. 1593 Rites 4 
Mon,. Ch. Dark. (Surtee.s) 44 A chamber called the Dead 
Mane’s Chamber in the said Farmery, 1611 Speed Hisi. 
Gt. Brit. IX, viii. § 62 The rehearsall . . of his dying in the 
Firmary. 1:626 Spelman Gloss., Firtnarium aR Fepna~ 
rhmt, Angl. a fermarie. 1635 Fuller Ch. Hist. Vi. ii. 287 
Infirmariuin or the firmorie. x8gx W. H. St. J. Hope in 
Venables Chron. de Parca Lttde Introd. 55 Of the farmery 
{tnfimtit0riufK)..Mfixy little has been made out. 

at f rib. a 1490 Botoner liin. (Nasmith 1778) 83 The fer- 
marye chyrch continet in longitudine 34 vir;^. 

Fermete, var. of Firmity, Obs. 
t PeTMillot. Ohs. Also 6 formelet. [a. 
Cfi .fermillet,fermaillet., dim. of femtail Fermail.] 
An ornamental clasp, buckle, or setting. 

CX475 Partmay X082 A formelet, of gret ualure heyug, 
With pre-sious stonis gemesshed that thyng. 1633 J. Done 
tr. Aristeas* Hist. Septuagini 49 Tbo.se Stones were sus- 
tayned . . by Buckles and Fermillets of Gold for more firm- 
iiesse. 

tFe*m!isoil« Obs. Forms; 4 fermyson, 
-soun, 5 fermeson. [a. AF. fermysofiy OF. fer* 
mcyson,fermoysont-LL,firmdtidn-em^ n. of action 
f, Jirmdre, in med.L. to close {^.fermer)I\ 

1 . A close- time for the male deer, attrib. 

C1248 Foot of Fines Office', co. Stafford, Quod Hugo 

et heredes sui . . quolibet anno possint capere in predicto 
parco unam_ damant in fermisona inter festum Sancti Martini 
et Purificationem Beatas Marise et unum damum in pingue- 
dine niter festum, Sanctae Crucis in Mayo et festum Sanctae 
Crudls in Septembri. 1 1323 Gloss. PV. de Biblesw. in 
Wright Voc. 174 Assez par my la mesoun De treste du 
fermeyson \,En^. Gloss, taken of gres tyme].] c X340 Gaw. 
4 Gr. Knt. 1x56 ]?e fre lorcle hade de-fende in fermysoun 
tyme put fjer schulde no mon mene to f>e male dere. 1400 
Morte Arih. 280 Fflesch fluriste of fermysone- 

2 . A place where deer were kept. 

CX420 Anturs of Arth. (Camden) i. By fermesones by 
frythys, and felles. 

a. and cidv. Obs. Forms: i fym, 3 
fer(r)6n, (fame), 3 Layamon v(e)ome, 4-5 fern, 
(4 feorn, 6 fame). Also (as adv. and in Comb.) 
with prefix, i sefyrn, 2 sefern, 3 ifum, ivura, 
ifeorn, iw(e)orii, 4 yfem. [Perh. repr. two dif- 
ferent but sjmonyraous formations (from different 
ablaut-grades of the same root)* The OE. fyrn 


with y from «, an -f stem that has passed into 
the ~o declension, seems to be a peculiarly Eng. 
formation (perh. in origin a sb., as the form with 
prefixed ge may suggest), cognate with OS. furnt 
forn adv. formerly (also in comb, an furndagon^- 
OE. on fyrndamm)y OHG. fom (MHG. vorn) 
formerly, OlA. Jom adj. ancient (Sw./^r»k The 
sense * of last year % though not recorded before 
the ME. period, seems to point to an OE. 
which would correspond to (b^.fem past (of years), 
OHG.^mf old (MHG. vime old, verm adv. last 
i year, mod.Ger. firne old, of last 3^ear), Goth. 
fairneis old ;--OTeut. cognate with Lith. 

pcr 7 tai adv., last year.] 

A. adf. 

1 . Of time : Former, ancient, of old. 

After isth c. only in phrase old fern days or years ; cf. 3 
and Fernyear. 

a 1000 Riddles Ixxxi. 9 (Gr.) Fyrn foro-gesceaft.^ c 1273 
Lay. 2479s Julius, .pat in vorne dase bi-wan hit mid fihte. 
^1300 K. Alts. 6356 Feorne men . . Clepeth heom Agofagy. 
a 1400 Octouian 477 Hyt ys well fern men seyden so.^ 

1562 [see Fernyear A. i]. 1371 Bi*. Lesley Title Sticcess. 

II. 6 b, I might here fetche foorth olde fame dayes. 

2 . Femyeari last year: see Fernyear, 

8. Comb, fern-days, days of old. 

a xooo Andreas 753 {Gr. ) J?is is se ilea ealwalda god Pone 
on fyrndagura fsederas cu 5 on. c xaos Lav. 27118 Rat 
Merlin I fum dajen seide, 

B. adv. Long ago, of old, formerly, a long time, 

a. a 1000 Guthlac 841 (Gr.) pone bitran drync pone Eve 

fyrn Adame geaf. c xaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 59 F^fcu it is 
)>at we and ure heldrene habbaelS ben turnd fro him. Ibid. 
161 Hit is ferren atleien holie tilSe. 1377 Langl. P. PR B. 
XV. 226 It is feiTe [v.r. fern] agoo in seynt Fraunceys tyme. 
c X386 Chaucer Sqris T. 248 For they ban fcnowen it so 
fern, c 142a Hoccleve Jereslaus's Wife 199 It is ago fern 
syn I spak yow to Of loue, ^ , /. • 1. 

8. riooo (Napier) xviii. 104 Eala,7;erym is, piet 

Surh deofol fela piuga- misfor. naosLAY. 24017 pa iuum here 
stoden. a 1250 Ovol 4 Night. 1306 Heo were ifurn of prestes 
mupe Amansed. cxzjs in 0 . E. Misc. (1872) 193 Ifurn ich 
habbe isunehed mid worke and mid worde. <71380 Sir 
Feminb. 3207 Wei y-fem pay hoipe ous nougt. 

Perai (fs-iu), sb. Forms: i fearn, 3 south, vmme, 
4-7 feme, 6-7 fearn(e, (6 Sc. fame, 7 fyrne, 9 
dial, fearn), 7 ferron, 6- fern. [OE. fearn str. 
neut. *MDu. v^ren (Du. varen), OnG.f amt farm 
(MHG. vantf varm^ mod.Ger. farn) neut. and 
masc. (not recorded in ON., but cf. Sw. Aiol./iimte 
ON. '^fcomd) ;—OTeut. ^farm-X’-Okxym. "^porno-, 
whence Skr. farna neat, wing, feather, leaf. 
The primitive meaning of the word is doubtless 
‘feather’; for the transferred application cf. Gr, 
irrepbv feather, irrep'is fem.] 

1 . One of a large group of vascular cryptogamous 
plants constituting the N.O. Filicer ; a single plant 
or frond of the same ; also collect, in sing. 

flowering or Boyal Pem ; Osmunda regnlis ; 
see Osmund. ’Bxctd^t^Tas.^Blechnum. Iiady-fera. 
»= Atkyrium filix femina. SKCale fern Lastrea 
fiHx'tnas. Prickly fern »« Polystichum aculeatum. 

For bladder^, buckler-, hare foot-, holly-, maidenhair-, 
tree-, etc. pm, see those words. 

a 800 Corpus Gloss., Filix, feam. <7888 K. Alfred 
Boeih. xxiii. § i Atio serest of pa ppmas & pa fyrsas & past 
fearn- c 1205 Lay. 12817, I wude i wildeme inne haeSe & 
inne userne. e 1330 Arth. 4 MerR 8873 No gaf he ther of 
nought a feme. <7x386 Chaucer Sqrls T. 247 Yit is glas 
nought like aisschen of ferae. <7x400 Maundev. (1^9) 
XXXI. 307 Tentes, made of black Feme. X477 Norton Ord. 
A Ich. VI. in Ashm. (1652) 95 Of Ashes of Feme, 1323 
Fitzhekb. Surv. 6 b, Brome, gorse, fyrs, bmken, feme. 
1621 Sir R. Boyle in Lismore Pap. (i886> II. 16 He is 
to vse ffyrnes and heath, but not wood to brew withal. 
1639 T. DE Gray Compl. Horseman 319 Take the root 
of male brake or fearn. 1771 Smollett Humph. CR (i8x$) 
259 A brown desert that produces nothing but heath 
and fern, 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles v. xix. The tall fern ob- 
scured the lawn. 184^ Tennyson Talking Oak 201 Hidden 
deep in fern. 

2 . attrib. and Comb.: simple attrib., 

-bracken, -bush, -covert, faggot, frond, -harvest, 
-leaf -plant, -root, -spore, -stalk, -stem, -tuft \ ob- 
jective, as fern-gatherer, -grower, -thief •, instru- 
mental and parasynthetic, as fern-clad, -crowned, 
-fringed, -leaved, -thatched adjs. ; similative, as 
fern-like adj. 

<71386 Chaucer Sqr.*s T, 246 To maken of ♦fern a.ssheni 
glas. X74S Beverley Beck Aciu. z Every quarter of fern 
ashes. ii^7 Jewel Def. ApoR n, 255 In like order of 
reason he might haue saide it is not a "fearn bushe, 1580 
Lvly ^«/^2<:«(Arb.>3i9 It is a blynde Goose that knoweth 
not a Foxe from a Fearae-bush, X84X Lever C. G* Motley 
cviii, An apparently endless succession of *fem-clad hills, 
*8^9 G. Meredith R. Feverel xxi, A pine overlooking 
the *fern>covert. x6i3 Drayton Poty-olb. xvii. 23 The 
♦Feame-crown'd Flood. 1TO3 T. N. City 4 C. Purchaser 
47 Heath, Brake, or *Fern Faggots, 184a Faber Sfyrian 
Lake 13 X The ♦fern-fringed wall. 1879 EncycR Brit. IX. 
loi/i Columnain 1648 compared the ♦fern frond to butcher’s 
broom. 1886 Hall Caine Son ofHa^r iir. xi, I’m a ♦fern- 
gatherer. 1864 T. Moore Brit. Ferns 15 The amateur 
♦Ferngrower. 1835 Mrs. Gaskell North 4 S. ii. The 
♦Fern-harvest was over. 1688 R. 'B.otMfs. Armoury ii. iv, 
60/2 He beareth Argent, a ♦Fem leaf. Vert. 1840 Mrs. 
Norton Dream 82 ♦Fern-leaved Mimosa, *6^ How 


Phyfologia Brit. 77 Muscus fUkitius Park. ♦Fernlike 
Mosse. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Pkaner. 179 In 
, . Fern-like plants tubes are found. 1882 Vines Sachs* Bot. 
225 Bulbils from which ♦Fem-plants are directly developed, 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccli. 322 Poure peple made hem 
brede of *fern rotes. 1753 Chambers CycR Supp., P'em-root 
was frequently pre.scribed by the antients in diet-drinks, for 
removing obstructions, 1589 R, Harvey PR Perc. 13, I 
thinke the mad slaue, hath tasted on a ♦ferne-stalke, that he 
W'alkes so invisible. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 
2S9 A number of *Fern-stems with leaves jn many rows. 
X614 Sylvester BethulieCs Rescue in. 29 Their ♦Fern-tbatcht 
Towns. A ihenseum zi July 105/2 Some *fern thieves 

were captured. <2x835 Mrs. Hemans Poems, Hour of 
Under the *fern-tufts. 

b. Special comb. : fern-allies, plants of a nature 
allied to that of ferns ; fern-bracken = Bracken 
(Britten & H.) ; fern-brake, (/z) « prec. ; (^) a 
thicket of fern ; f fern-bud, a kind of fern-fly, used 
by anglers ; fern-chafer, a beetle {Scarabmus or 
Amphimalla solstiiialis ) ; fern-cup, the cup-Hke 
form of the fem just after coming through the 
ground; fern-fly, a fly frequenting fern; fern-gale, 
the Sweet Fern {Myrica Comptonia ) ; fern-moss, 
a genus of mosses, Fissidens ; fern-oil (see qiiot.) ; 
t fern-sitter, a name given to the hare; fern- 
tree = ; fern- web, a beetle {Scarabmm 
or Melorontha horticola). Also Fern-owl, -seed. 

1S79 Encycl. Brit. IX. 100/2 Groups . . often spoken of., 
as ♦Fern-allies. i6xi Chapman May Plays^ 1873 II. 

f 52 A bath of *fernel>raks_ for your fu.stie bodie. 162a 
'LETCHER Beggars Busk V. i, Your breech is safe enough : 
the wolfs a fern-brake. X760 Walton 4 Cotton's Angler 
App. (I76 o> 121 *Fem-Bud, this fly is got on Fern. 1774 
G. Wmx'&Selborne Ix. 103 The appearance .. of the ♦fern- 
chafer. i8x6 Kirby & Sp. EntomoR xvi. (1828) II. s Of this 
nature seems to be that of the cockchafer and fern-ebafer. 
1888 Pall Mall G. 4 July 5/1 In their nightly gambols 
through my garden they too often destroy , . my choicest 
♦fern-cups. 1676 Cotton Angler ii. 330 The * Fern-fly . . is 
of the colour of Fern or Bracken. 1686 Plot Staffordsh. 
233 The Fern-FIyes..feed on the young corn and grass, and 
hinder their growth. X867 F. Francis Angling vi. (1880) 
230 The Fern Fly . . known to children . . as, ‘ Soldiers and 
Sailors'. X698 J. Petivkr in Phil. Trans, XX. 398 Our 
common *Fem Moss. 1868 Tripp Brit. Mosses 181 Marsh 
Fem Moss. . Rock Fern Moss. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., 
*Fem-oil in pottery, a name given ..to a sort of varnish, 
which the Chinese use in their porcelain manufactories. It 
i.s also called lime-oil. a 1323 Names of Hare in ReR Ant. 
1 . 134 The hare The Hstt-fot, the ♦fernsittere. 1827 Hellyer 
in flischoff Van Diemen' sLa}id{tZ$z)xt>tt*'Ectxxttccs,tynmty 
feet in height. X884 Boldrewood Metb. Mem. xx. 147 
Picnics to fern-tree gullies, .were .succes.sfully carried out. 
X796 W. Marshall W. Devon. Gloss.,* Fem-voeb. 1869 
Blackmore Lorna D. vii. (ed. 12) 37 With a hook and a bit 
of worm on it, or a fern-web. 

Hence Feraed ppl. a., fem -grown ; Fe'raist, 
one who cultivates or takes an interest in ferns ; 
Fe-mless a., devoid of ferns. 

184s Hirst Poems 155, I tread on ferned and laurelled 
hills, 1863 A ihenseum No. 1959. 648/3 The fernist of meanest 
capacity, 1888 — 21 July 105/2 Fairlight Glen, once the 
loveliest spot on the southern coast, now almost fernless, 
1893 T. E, Brown Old John, etc. 177 Rose plot, Fringed 
pool, Ferned grot. 

+ i^erxiy shf Obs, [perh. repr. OE. fren, ON. 
firn pi., orig. a crime, monstrous thing ; for the 
sense cf. mod Jcel. firni * a great deal, a lot ’ 
(Vigf.).] A huge quantity or number. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3998 (Cott.) O j>is gxet aght bou has me 
lent I sal gret fern be-for me sent, c 1323 Metr. Horn. xz6 
A lazer. .Com and asked Crist his hele, Bifor that fern of 
folc .sa fele. 

Fem, sk^ Obs. exc. dial. Also 4, 6 veime, 7 
feame. [ME. versie, perh. f. Virnr to go round, 
a. F. vironner, t viron circuit.] A windlass. 

[<21327 .<4<7<7. Works Wesim. Palace in Promp. Paro. 
310 note, Gynes voc* femes. 1328 Ibid., Circa facturam 
cujusdam. verne sive ingenii.] 1546 Langley /^<?/. Verg. De 
Invent, n. vii. 47 b, Cranes or Vernes to wind e up great 
Weightes. 1574 Nottingham Rec. IV. 153 The vse^ of 
a ferae to lode the tymberwyth. 16x1 Coiois.., MoultMi 
d brassiires, the barrell of a windlasse or fearne. Ibid., 
Chevie, the engine called by architects, etc, a fearnei. 
1847-78 Halliwell, Feam, a windlass. Line.. 

Fem (fain), V. [f. Fern jA •] 

1 . irans. To cover with fem. 

<rx42o Pallad. on Husk i. 338 The mapul, ooke and 
assche endureth longe In fio^ng yf thou ferae it welle, 
Macm. Mag, Sept. 426 How was it [islandl Uchened 
and mossed, ferned and heathed ? 

2 . intr. To feed upon fern. ? Ohs. 

1576 Turberv. Venerie 153 When he feedeth on feame or 
rootes, then it is called rowting or fearning. 1688 R. 
IdiouAK Artmoury n. 135/2 For the Feeding, .if. .Boar and 
Swine , . be in open Grounds, on Heatlis , . they are Fearn- 
ing, 

tFema’lubucl:. Obs. Also^fenaandobuck, 
6-7 fernan(d.)buck, 8 fernebourge. [Corruptly 
f. Pernambuco, the name of a sea-port ia Brazil.] 
*=BaAZXL .fA I, Also 

*595 Drake's Voy. (Hakluyt Soc.) 13 In this place was 
great store of fruite and much fernandobuck. 1398 FlOrio, 
Scotano, a red wood called brasill or fernanbucke. 1617 
Fynes Moryson I tin. nr. 534 Fernandbuck wood- 2703 
T. S. Ards Improv. 28 [To stain wood red] Take Feme* 
bourge, half a Pound, and Rain Water, xjxz tr. Pomefs 
Hist. Drugs I. 68 Most in Use is the Brazil-Wood, call’d 
Fernambuck- Act Encour. Silk Manuf in LofuR 

Gaz. No* 6040/7 Braril or Fernambuck Wood. 


FEEHEBY. 


FEEKEE', 


Ferneify (^‘jneii). ' [f. Feot^/ 5 .^ + -etsy,] a ' 

place or a glass-case where ferns are grown. 

S840 E. Newmau Brit Ferjis Introd. (1844V ii A fernery 
..should posse^ .. a pure atmosphere. 1863 Bates iWrijf. 
Amamn 1 . 70 The whole forest glade formed a vast fernery. 

Fernieie, var. of Vernicle, Oh. 
f Fern-osmimd- Ohs. rare - h. [f. Fern sh."^ 

4- Osmond.] The Royal Fern, Osmunda regalis. 

1614 Makkham ATz/jA Table of Hard Words, 

Feme Osnmnd is an hearbe of some called Water-Feme^ 
hath a trianguler stalke . .^and it growes in Boggs. Ibid. i. 
Ixvi. 39. [Some later editions have the misprinted form 
fernsmundy which has been copied into mod. Diets.] 

Fe*m-owl, [f. Fern shJ + Owl.] a. The 
Nightjar or Goatsucker, Cap’imulgus europssus ; 
lb. the Short-eared owl, Asia brackyotus. 

a. 1678 Ray Willughhf $ Omiik, ir. iii. § i. 107 The 
Fern-owl. .or Goat-sucker, Ce^rimnlgus. *793 G. White 
Selhome (1853) IL xxx. 246 ISTot long after a fern owl was 
procured. 1832-5 E. JfEsSE Glean. Nat Hist (1843) 221 
The fern-owl, or night-jar. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. 
HI. 44 *Midat bittern’s boom and fern-owl's cry. 

b. 1885 SwAiNSON Prop. Names Brit Birds 129 Short- 
cared owl. .Fern-Owl (Ireland). 

Fe'm-seed. The ‘ seed * of the fern. Before 
the mode of reproduction of ferns was understood, 
they were popularly supposed to produce an in- 
visible seed, which was capable of communicating 
its invisibility to any person who possessed it. 

1596 Shaks. I Hen. IVy ii. L 96 We hatie the receit of 
Fern-seede, we walke inuisible. 1630 B. Jonsoh New Inn 
I. ■'^s, (Rtldg.) 411/1,^ I had No med’eine, sir, to go in- 
visible; No fern-seed in my pocket. 1756 Herat . 

Canons Friendsh. 76 Ask thy heart, if Custom. .Hath sown 
no uiidiscover’d fern-seed there. 1815 Scott Guy Maniu 
xlv, ‘ They say she has gathered the fern-seed and can gang 
ony gate she likes.^ .i8S9 Sala Tw. rentnd Clock (t86i> 266 
We . . are in the receipt of fern-seed, and can walk invisible. 

Femsliaw (fs'jnjg). [f. Fern + Shaw.] A 
brake or thicket of fern. 

1845 Browning Flight of Duchess xiii. Some story or 
other Of hill or dale, oakwood or femshaw, 

Femticle (fouatikT). Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 
farntlkylle, ferntyklle, 6 fayrntikle, 9 fan- 
tic(k)le, farntic(k)l8, *Sk. fairnitickle. * A freckle 
on the sfan, resembling the seed of fern’ (W.). 

1483 Cath. Angl. 123/1 A Farntikylle, Ibid. 

128^1 A Ferntykylle, cesia. 1551 Turner Herbal i. (1568) 

P iija, Rocket .. taketh away frekles or faymtikles with 
vinegre. 1876 Whitby Gloss. y Famiicles..^<t brown ‘pin 
point pops * clustered in the complexion. 

Hence Fe*rntioled///. <?., freckled. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 123/1 Famtykylde, lentiginosus. 1719 
D’ u RFEY Pills VI. 351 Pluggy fac’d Wat - . And . . famicled 
Ru-ggy. iSBa Antrim ^ Down Gloss.y Fam-tickled. 

Ferny (fo-mi), a. [f. Fern sb.'^ -h -t i.] h; 

1 . Abounding in fern, overgrown with fern. 

*523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 50 That sycknes is moste com- 
monly on. .ferny grounde. x^jPhil. Trans. II, 525 The 
Surface thereof., is Heathy, Ferny and Furzy. axjzst 
ListE Hmb. (Z752) 4 A red, sandy, ferny ground, 1808 
Scott Marm. iv. xv. The wild buck bells from ferny brake. 
i860 Donaudson Busk Lays 87 The flat ferny wastes all 
lie sleeping. 

2 . Of or pertaining to fern, coriststing of fern. 

1710 Phillips Pastorals vi. 29 When Locusts in the 

Fearny Bushes cry. a 1717 Parnell Flies 72 Your ferny 
shade forsakes the vala 1804 J. Grahame Sabbath (1808) 
67 Woodless its banks but green with ferny leaves. 1884 
Bazaar ro Dec, 621/5 A, .gorsy, ferny growth. 

3 . Of a fem-like nature,, resembling fern. 

1791 E. Darwin Boi. Card, i, 76 Ferny foliage. 1870 Jf. 
Rhoades Poems 131 Every pane is hoar with ferny rime. 

t Fe*r2iyeasr, fera year, sk and adu. Obs. 
Forms: a. i fymsdar, 4 fem^ep©, -yere, (5 
feruer), 5, 8, 9 fernyear, 9 Sc. folrnyear. 3 
ivurn^er. \ 0 ^fyrngiari see Fern and Year. 
From 14th c. often as two words, the adj* being 
indected in ME.] A. 

1 . A past year. 

rxooo Gtwmic Vers. (Cott.) 12 (Gr.) Fymjearum frod. 
c xzos Lay. 25130, I h^n iuurn gere. 1377 Langl. P. PI. 
B. xir. 5 How fele fem3eres are faren and so fewe to come. 
1481 Caxton ReyfMcrd (Arb.) 32 Yf myn aunte . . bethought 
her wel of olde femers she wolde not suffre that I shold bane 
ony harme. 1529 More Supplic. Soulys Wks. 296/1 0 Id fame 
yeres. 1562 J . Heywood Prop. 4 r Epigr. (1867) 4 Ye regarde 
. .good prouerbes of olde feme yeeres. 

2 . Last year, ‘ yester-year \ [Cf. mod.Ger. 

fintewein wine of last year.] 

1» Skinner took Chaucer’s feme yere to mean February f 
Hence in Coles 1692-1732. 

<;i374 Chaucer I'roylus v. 1176 Farwel al the snowgh of 
feme yere 1 1406 Hoccleve La Male Regie 423, I dar nat 
speke a word of feme yeer. 15 - • S.ir Egeir (1711) 19 He 
..then told him a fem-years tale. 1737 Ramsay Scot. 
Prop, xviii. 14 If 1 hv® anither year, I ’ll ca’ this year fern- 
year. . ■ 

B. adv. a. In past years. [Cf. OK.fymgiaray 
where the second element— Y ore advi[ b. In the 
course of last year. 

[c xooo Ags. Ps. (Thorpe) xciv. 9 [xcv. 8] Swa on ;^imnesse, 
fyrn-geara dydan.] 1377 Langl. P. PL B. v. 440 The kynde- 
nesse )>at myne eaene-cristene kidde me femyere. 1786 
Harvest Rigin Chambers jPi^. PoemsScot (1862) 62 They'll 
.. reckem up what time fernyear The kirn was held. 1806 
J. Nicol Poems II. 3 (Jam.) He, faimyear, ’gsunst the 
en’mie’s power, Wi a choice gang had wander’d. 
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tFe’lfOCe, Ohs. rare.-^'^ [ad. "L. feroce-my 
feroxi\ —Ferocious a. 

1641 J . Jackson True Evang. T. 1. 70 Feroce and beiluine 
men [shal cohabit] with the meek and placable. 

t Feroxieut, Ct- Obs. [ad. L. ferdcient-emy 
pr. pple. of ferScu'Cy f. ferox fierce.] Raging 
ferociously. 

1654 H* L'’E.strange Chas. T (1655) 94 So feroclent it [fire] 
was, as the Arabassadour .. hardly .. escaped. , 1655-62 H. 
More Antid. Atheism (16621 182 [Apostate spirits] that are 
more ferocient. 1684 tr. BotieBs Merc. Compit. vi.^ 176 
Vitriolate Acidity, .able to. .coagulate the ferocient Spirits. 

Ferocify (ferJu-sifoi), [f. \j. fcrdci- stem of 
ferox + -EY.J trans. To make ferocious or fierce. 

1855 in Ogilvie Supp. 

Ferocioxts (fer<?«*X3s), a. [f. L. ferdci-y ferox 
fierce, ferocious + -ous.] 

1 . Of animals or persons, their dispositions or 
actions: Fierce, savage; savagely cruel or de- 
structive. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, m. xvi. 144 The Lyon a. . 
ferocious animall hath young ones but seldome. 1791 Bos- 
well Johnson (z8i6) III. 87 He was by no means of that 
ferocious, .character. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 188 The 
most . . ferocious beasts are alarmed by it. 1828 Scott F. M. 
Perth xxiii. One whom they had been taught to consider 
as a ferocious . . libertine. Robertson Leetii. (1858) 

76, I cannot see anything manly in that ferocious struggle. 
1^6 Sheldon tr. FtanberCs Salammbo x And pits for fero- 
cious animals. 

Comb. 1849 James Woodman ii. Is he a ferocious-looking 
man ? 

2 . Indicating or characterized by ferocity. 

1728 Pope Dune. n. 328 Slow rose a form, .shaking.. And 
each ferocious feature grim with ooze, 1826 Kirby &S p-F«/i 7 - 
moL xlvii. (1828) IV. 418 Their prominent or ferocious eyes. 
Hence Fepo’clottsly adv. rero’ciousness. 

1766 Fobdyce Serm. Yng. Worn. (1767) II. xjii. 223 Rough- 
ness, and even ferociousness, in a man, we often overlook. 
177s Mrs. Harris in Priv. Lett Ld. Malmesbury I. 303 
He [Dr. Johnson] feeds nastily and ferociously. 1818 
Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) 1 . 52 The respect which was felt. . 
mitigated in all the rancour and ferociousness of hostility. 
1856 Kane A ret ExpL I xxtx. 394 ITiey [lats] gnawed 
her feet and nails so ferociously that we drew her up yelp- 
ing. 1867 Miss Braddon Aur. Floyd i. 10 They hate me so 
ferociously. 

t Feroxitate^ Ohs. [f. Fergcitt + -ate.] 
trails. To make ferocious ; to taint with fierceness. 

1666 G. Harvey Morh. Angl. iv. 49 The salin .. is apt to 
ferodtate and irritate the spirits. 

Ferocity (f^rp'siti). [ad. Fr. ferocitiy ad. L. 
ferocitdt-emy f. ferox Ferocious.] The quality or 
state of being ferocious ; habitual fierceness or 
savageness ; an instance of the same. 

1606 Warner Alh. Eng. xiy. Ixxxvi ^612) 355 With such 
perseuerant hatred and feroci tie. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
II. iv, Grimalkin . .degenerates not in ferosity from the elder 
branches of her house. 1793 Burke Policy of Allies Wks. 
184a 1 . ^94 Such their ferocity ..that no engagement would 
hold with them for three months. 1831 Carlyle Misc. 
(1857)11.213 These ferocities and Sibylline frenzies. 1851 
Ruskin Mod. Paint H. m. l xiv. § 28 It [fear] is always 
joined with ferocity, 

Ferocize rare'^'^. \f.Xj.feroc-em 

-h-iZE,] trans. To make ferocious. 

1816 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXXXl. 537 That 
hatred of war which . .ferocizes man. 

t FeroxiS, a. Obs. rare—^ [Lf^fer-us wild-l* 
-ous.] Wild, savage. 

1653 A. Wilson Jos. I. 75 To chace away those ferous, 
and indomitable Creatures. 

-fibrous, iu actual use always -iferons (rferas), 
an adjectival suffix fi L. fer producing (L ferre to 
bear) •+• -ous. In Lat. the sufiSx fer was always 
preceded by either belonging to tl:je stem as in 
substituted for the stem-vo wel as in sensifery 
or inserted as a connecting vowel as in serif er ; so 
that the suffix practically appears in Lat. as dfery 
and in Eng. as -iferous. In Eng. it appeared first 
in words taken from l.at.,, either directly or throim^h 
Fr. adaptations in flroy as in auriferouSy hacctfer- 
ouSy hiferouSy erteeijerouSyfrugiferomy glandiferous y 
I lactiferous y metalliferous y adoriferouSy pomiferous, 
rosrferouSy soporiferouSy tJmrifermSy vociferous.. 
On the analogy thus established -iferous became 
a living English suffix, capable of combining with 
any Latin stem, and forms an unlimited number of 
derivatives, esp. in Natural History, as acidiferouSy 
argentiferousy carbomferemsy cceciferousy fossilifer- 
ousy lucriferouSy sangidfer&usy umbelliferous. 

I Fierow, obs. form of Farrows. 

Ferox (fe*r^ks). [a. L. {salmo^ ferox lit. ^fierce 
salinon ’, the scientific immie.J A fish {Sulmo ferood^y 
the great Lake Trout. 

1867 F. Franos Angling xL (i88o>403 Lough Melvin .. 

I OTUtaius salmon ^ 1 ^, chart, lerox. 1884 M. G. Watkins 
in Longm. Mag. June 176 Every now ana then we had a 
ferox for dinner. „ 

1 Ferrade, var. of Febred Ohs. f ■ 

Ferrage, obs. form of Ferriage. 

! Ferrall, obs. form of Febule. 

i^FeTrameilt. Obs. Forms : 5 ferrem0ii(t, 

■ 5-7 ferrament, (ferment), [a. OF. ferrementy 
ad. X,. ferrdment-um implement of iron, after which 


the word was refashioned. Cf. Farbemebt,] In 
pi. Articles of iron ; iron instruments or tools ; 
irons, shackles; iron fittings, ironwork. 

<2x440 Found. St BartholomevI s 37 Hym-self so chargid 
with ferramentys and Iryns. 1446 Yatton Churcivw. Ace. 
(Somerset Rec. Soc.) 84 It. payd for ferments to the stepyl 
wyndows . . vii». x*!. 1474 Caxton Chesse in. v. (i860) G 
The fferremens and Instrumentis thathangen on the gurdeh 
1489 — B'aytes of A. n, xxiii. 137 Cartes with ferrementes 
for to carie the roddes for the engins. Ibid. rr. xxxv. 153 
With grete mastes armed aboue wyth sharp Jerrementas* 
1597 Lowe Chirurg. i. ii. (1634) 9 How many kinds of ferra- 
luents ought the Chyrurgion . . to carry, c 1640 J. Smyth 
Lives Berkeleys (1883) IL 66 The ferments of iron in the 
windows. 1660 Charac. Italy ^4 Their Bergamasque . , a 
poor. .Crah-louse . . cloyster’d up within these ferrameuts., 
hath not room to breath. 

Ferrandin, var. of Farandine, Obs. 
t Ferraaie,. Ferranea. Ohs. See quots. 

x8ia Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos, There aren com- 
pounds of iron and chlorine . . one . . formed by burning iroa 
wire in the gas . . I have called it Feri'anea .. The other . . 
is a dark gray opaque substance .. and .. may be named 
ferrane. 

t Ferra'ra. Ohs. rare~~\ A broadsword; more 
fully, an ‘ Andrea Ferrara Cf. Andrew i . 

176a Churchill PoemSy Froph. Faminey saw I., 

the Ferrara . . Unwilling grace the aukward victor's side. 
1785 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue s. v. Ferraray An Andrea 
Ferrara has become the common name for the glaymore, or 
highland broad-sword. 

t Fe*a?rar3r. Obs. [ad. L. {ars") ferr&ria ; but 
cf. Feeburie.] The smith’s art ; iron-working. 

1609 Heywood Brit Troy xiii. xxxvii, Vulcan works in 
heauenly Ferrarie. e x6xi Chapman Iliad xiv. 141 The God 
of ferrary. 

Ferrate (feTi^it). Chem. [f. X.ferr-um iron -f 
-ATE 4 -.] A salt of ferric acid. 

1854 J, Scoffern in OrFs Circ. Sc. Chem. 439 A solution 
of ferrate of potash is obtained. 1873 Watts Fownes* Chem. 
(ed. ii) 455 A class of salts called ferrates. 

Ferrateen. rare—^, Cf. Ferreting sh. 

xSzt Scott Kenilw. xxiv, Thou false man of frail cambric 
and ferrateen. 


t Ferraiult, Ohs. Also4faraait,fera(w)3it, 
ferattmte. [a. OY .f errant, f. fer%-dL.ferrum iron.} 
Of a horse : Iron-grey. Also absol. 

1:1300 K. Alls. 3460 With him cam raony stede farant. 
^ax4oo Alorte Arth. 2140 Ffewters in freely one fferaunte 
stedes. Ibid. 2451 One ferawnt stedes. a 1440 Sir Degrev. 
371 On a sted flerraunt, 

Ferray, obs. form of Forat. 

t Ferre- Falconry. Obs. 

[1486 Bk. Si. A Ibans D j b, Iff yowre hawke nym the fowl© 
at the fer side of the Ryuer. .from you Then she sleetli the 
fowle at the fer Jutty and if she slee it uppon that side that 
ye hen on . .ye shall say she hath sleen the fowle at the Jutty 
ferry.] 160a Heywood Woman Killed Wks. 1874 IL 99 
Your’s \i.e. your hawk] missed her at the ferre. 


Ferr(e, obs. form of Far sky a.y and v. 
t Fe*rreal. Ohs, rare-' K [f. X.ferre-m (£ fer^ 
rum iron) -al.] Of or pertaining to iron* 

X5M A. M. tr. GabelhoueFs Bk.Physicke 379/a [Recipe forj 
the ferreall poudre, called Crocus Mariis. 

Ferreau (fe'r/an), a. rare. [£ as prec. 4* 
-AN.] -Ferreous 2 . 

1656-81 Blount Glossogr.y Ferreafty iron-Kke; hard- 
hearted, cruel. 1828 Southey Gridiron vi. in Life (x8so) V, 
364 From the air The ferrean atoms came. [In some mod. 
Diets.] 


t Feared, fe*r!hed6. Obs. Forms: a. (I 
Seffe^den),. 3 ferreBden, fseredeiL, fer(r)eden, 
3-4 ferede, ferTed(e, (4 ferrad©). /B. 3 fer-, 
verbede, [aphetic f. OE. gefdrrkdeny f. gefira 
Fere sb.^ -k rmden condition t see -red. As in other 
similar compounds of sbs. ending in -r, the suffix 
-red was in 13th c. replaced by -hede (see -head).] 
Companionship, society, fellowship ; a company. 
tt. cxzoo Trin. Coll. Hom.z^ Ich ileue hat halgan. .habben 
ferrede on alle hoHnesse. c 1205 Lay. 6020 Heo gunnen sen- 
den of Romanisce ende feower ferrmdene. a 1225 Leg. Kaih. 
703 Tu schalt . . beon ]>enne underfon i \>t feire ferreden & i 
pe murie of meidnes. c 13x4 Guy Warw. (A.) 1354 Leuer ous 
were heron be ded. Than thou wer ded in our ferred. c 1325 
Coer de L. ctzyS Him followed ful great ferrede. 4:1330 
Arth. 4 r Merl. (Kblh.) 3528 With gret ferrade {rime-tod. 
made], 0x380 Sir Ferumb, 2060 bou art no w,. among )>es 
fairferede. 

JS, X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 29x7 He wende in pis verhede 
{p.r* ferhede] Toward bataile. 0x300 K. Alls, 3060 The 
riche king of Mede, Hadde never suche ferhede. 0x323 
Coer de L. 1920 Him followed ful great ferhede. 

Ferrekyn, obs. Sc. form of Firkin. 

Ferrel(l, obs, form of Ferrule v. 

Fe’rrell. dial. See quot. 

1861 Jrnl. R. Agrie. Soc. XXIL n. 248 There occur in 
spots blocks of concrete, cemented gravel, clay, and iron, 
Hamptonteby ‘ verrells' or ‘ferrells'. 1883 Hampsh. Gloss. 
104, P'erroly an indurated lump of gravel, sand, and iron. 
These fepols frequently occur m the heath-lands of North 
Hampshire.' 

t Fe’rren, adv. and a. Ohs. Forms : i feorran, 
f©orraiL(ii)e, feorren©, 2-4 ferreii(©,, (3 feren, 
verren, 4 ferynne, furren©), 3 feorre(n, 3-5 
fern©, 6 farren. Also (after preps, ofy on) fer- 
rom(e, ferrum ; see Aeebbum. [OK feorrany 
feorraneyfeorreney corresp. to OS. ferranuy ferran, 
O'B.O.ferranay -nOy £ OTeut. '^ferr- Far adv. The 


PEBREOirS, 


PEBRETTO, 


adj. appears first in 12th c. ; its development from 
the adv, is paralleled in the mod.G./^r«.] A. adv. 

1 . From far, from a distance, 

Be&itntifZy^ (^r.) Feorran and nean. axooo Cssdmm's 
Gen. 1836 (Gr.) Uncer twe^a feorren curaenra. attiooEiene 
993 (Gr.) Feorran jjeferede. a izz^Ancr, R, 70 5 if eni god 
mon is feorrene ikumen. ^1350 Onulj^ Ni^ht. 1320 Hwat 
canstu. .of storre, Bute that thu bi-haitest hi feorre? 

% Afar, far away, at or to a distance. 

^888 K. JElfred Boeih.xxxlx. § 5 Da ongon he sprecan 
swiSe feorran ymbuton. ^xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 58 
Petms iwm fylide feorrane. c 1205 Lay, 25733 pa ise^en heo 
nawlht feprren a mucbel fur smokien. ^11225 Juliana 1% 
)Ja.,belial J:>at ha hefde iheaten feorren to bihinden. cxa5o 
Gen. 4* Ex. 2601 Maria dowter ful feren stod. c 1315 Shore- 
ham 137 The sonne and monne and many stcrren By easte 
a:^sethe swythe ferren. 

Preceded by prep. ; of^ on {p)y from ferren 
(fe^'Tom) : from or at a distance ; see Afberom. 

<!K X24o Sawles Warde in Cott. Horn. 240 A sonde .. of 
feorren icumen. a 1300 Cursor M. 1x744 O&Stt.) pai lokid 
}>aim on ferrom fra, Ilftd. 27373 (Cott.) 0 ferrum for to spi. 
e t$oo Elavelok 1864 Gleyues schoten him fro feme. X353 
Minot Poems vii. 89 He saw Ipe toun o-ferrum Bren, c 1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) xvi. 72 pe whilk men may see on ferrum. 
ai4oo-S.oAlea:ander55izo In hokis of iren Flesch on ferrom 
Wim fra. 0 X470 Harding Chron. vi, iii. 5 Shyppes came. . 
Fro ferrome sene, 

B. adj. Distant, far, remote. 
ctt&o Bait on Go^E' Luke xix. 12 Sum aethelboren man 
ferde on ferren [c 1000 Corpus fyrlen] land, c xzos Lay. 3331 
^ef ferrene kinges hiherde pa tidinde, c 1230 O. Kent Serm. 
jn O. E. Misc. (1873) 27 po prie kinges of hepenesse pet 
comen fram verrene londes ure louerd to seche. E, 

Kather. 20 in E.E.P. (3862)90 So moche folc of furrene 
lend, c 1374 Chaucer Boefh. ii . vii, 60 A 1 ^U5 [pat] renoune 
y*spradde passynge to feme poeples gop by dyuerse tonges. 
c 3386 — Proi. 14 Thanne longen folk to goon on pilgrimages 
..To feme halwes. Ckron. Vilod. 745 pere come 

foure clerkes to Wyltone from feme lend, x,^ Gest Pr. 
Masse 126 In farren contreis. 

Perreous (fe*r/iOs), a. [f. 'L.ferre-us (f . ferrum 
jron) + -ODS,] 

1 . Of or pertaining to iron; consisting of or 
containing iron. 

X646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ii. iii. 67 Veyned . . with a 
few magneticall and ferreous lines. Ibid. (ed. 1) 69 It carried 
away ml ferreous and earthy parts. ^ 1^2-3 Grove Corr. 
Pkys, Forces {1^74) 129 A magnet being itself moved will 
move other ferreous bodies. 

2 . Hard as iron; iron-like. rare. 

xSaa BlacJm.^ Mag. XII. 280 Nothing too tough and 
ferreous for their digestion. 

8. Entom. * Of a metallic-grey hue, like that of 
polished iron * (C^/2L DzV 4 ). 

jPe3?rer (feTW). Obs. exc. dial. [ad. OF, 
/errierei see Barrel - ferber.] a. -:Baerel- 
FBBBBR. b. (see quot. 1877.) 

a 1483 Liber Niger in Housek. Ord. 75 Ther se^eaunt [of 
the cellar] hathe in keepinge . . ferrers and portatives. 1^7 
N. W. Line. Gloss, f Ferrer, a cask having iron hoops. 

t PeTJrer, feTrour. Ohs. Forms: 4-8 ferrer, 
4-5 ferour, 5-6 ferror,-oiir(e, 6 farrour, (5 ferere, 
-owre, ferruT, 6 farrer, ferrar). [a. O^.ferreor, 
fercur (Fr. ferreur) «= Sp, herrador, li.ferratore 
ined.L.J?^zTaif< 5 r-^»z,agent-n. f. toshoehorses, 

i, ferrum iron, in med.L. horseshoe : see Farrier.] 

1. A worker in iron ; a smith. 

CX380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. 1 . 407 God is a ferour and 
he is Goddis instrument, c 1400 Besir. Troy 1593 Fferrers, 
flechours, felc men of crafte, Nommiue in Wy.- 

Wulcker 686 Hiefarrator, a ferrur, c X440 Promp. Parv. 
357/2 Ferrowre, smythe,^m3n«x. 1583 Goudjng Calvin on 
Beut. cxxxvii, 845 The Farrour or locksmith hath an anuel. 
1609 Holland Amm. Marcell. xiv. xi. 28 Andiiscus .. she 
taught the Ferrars craft for to get his living. 

2 . »=» Farrier i. 

1426 E. E. Wills (3882) 76 , 1 make myn executours. , lohn 
Carpinter, comoun clerk, & lohn l^ore, ferroure. ^3535 
Cocke Lorell's B. (Percy Soc.) 9 Brydel bytterSj hlacke 
smythes, and ferrars. 3552 Huloet, Ferroure, horseleche, 
or smythe whyche cureth horses, veierinarius medicus. 
x6ot Holland Pliny II. 480 Poppaea.. was knowne to 
cause her Ferrers ordinarily to snooe her coach-horses . . 
with cleane gold. 379S Sporting Mag. XII. 21 Encouraged 
hy the nobility ., as riding-masters or ferrers. 

3 . With sb. prefixed as sergeant-^ valet-, yeoman- 
ferrer ; An official who had care of the horses in 
a large household. 

*45S Housek. Ord. 23 In th* office of the Stable — i Sergeant 
Ferrour— 1 Yoman Ferrour. <3x532 Fabyan Chron. vu.686 
A tall yoman, somtyme sergeaunt ferrour to the kyng, 354X 
Act 33 Hen. VII I, c. 12 § 16 The serieant or chief ferrour., 
shall .. bringewitn him the serynge yrons. 360X P. Tate 
Homeh. Ord. Edw. II, § 56 (1876) 44 He shal haue a vallet 
ferrour under him to shue the horses. 

Perret (fe*ret), sb.'^ Forms : 4 f^ette, 5 for^, 
feret(ta, 5-7 jarret(te, 7 ferrit, 6- ferret, [a. 
OF. 0 *Jiret), fuiret, furet (mod.F, furet)=^lt. 
furetto, dim. of the Com, Rom. word which ap- 
pears in OF, as firon,fuiron (:— L. type '^fiirion-em)y 
furon^Yx. furon, Cz.X. furS, Sp. kuron (earlier 
furon\ Yg, furdoi—\2Xt L. furdn-em, recorded in 
7th c, by Isidore Etym. xii. ii. § 39 ; usually 
identified with late L. furon-em robber (f. L. fur 
thief; common in the Langobardic laws), whence 
lt.furone robber. 

The F. dim. was adopted as IdVBxi, forei, furet, fret, mod. 
mod,G.frett,frettcheni the OF. appears 
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in early mod.Du. veure, Westphal. vilrn, denoting the same 
or a similar animal.] 

1 . A half-tamed variety of the common polecat 
{Puiorius fcetidus\ kept for the purpose of driving 
rabbits from their burrows, destroying rats, etc, 

3398TREViSAj5rtr/A BeP. i?,xvnLlxxv.{i49S)829 Afyrette 
hyghte Migale and is a lytyll beest as it were a wesel. 
<73440 Promp. Parv. 173/2 Forette, or ferette, lytyll beste. 

Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) I. 51 Heare are beares .. 
squirelles, and firrette. 1583 Lambarde Eiren. iv. iv. (1588) 
444 If any. .L.abourer have used firrets . . to take or destroy 
Deere. x6x6 Surfl. & Markh. Country Forme 647 Good 
hunters will neuer put their ferret into any earth, whose 
mouth they see stopt, 1647 H. More Song of Soul i. n. 
Ixxxv, Strait Graculo with eyes as fierce as Ferrit Reply’d. 
1766 Pennant . 2 ’<?(?/. (1768) I. 78 Warreners assert that the 
Polecat will mix with the ferret, 1844 Penny CycL XXV 1 1 . 
167/3 Ferrets .should not be fed before they are taken to the 
warren. 1879 Encycl. Brit. (.ed. 9) IX. X09/1 The ferret is 
peculiarly intolerant of cold, 
b. iransf. and fg. 

X626 L. Owen Spec. Jesuit, (1629) 66 These Ferrets (or if 
you will lesuites). 1641 IhivTo^ Reform, i. (1853) 31 Many 
of those that pretend to be great Rabbies in these studies. . 
have bin hut the Ferrets and Moushunts of an Index. iSs6 
Borer Poems kxZsj) H. 25 A cunning ferret after doubtful 
phrases. X89X Baily News 19 June 7/3 He engaged him as 
a kind of ferret or detective. 

2 . slang, a. A dunning tradesman (see quot. 
1700). Obs. b. (See quot. 1 889.) fc. Aiiawn- 
broker (Bailey 17 3 ^)* Obs. 

a 1700 B. E. Bid. Cant. Creno, Ferret, a Tradesman that 
sells Goods to young Unthrifts, upon Trust at excessive 
Rates, and then continually duns them for the debt. X735 
in Ne7u Cant. Diet. 1889 BARRkRE & I.eland Slang Bid., 
Ferret, a young thief who gets into a coal barge and tiirows 
coal over the side to his confederates. 

3 . attrib. and Comb. : simple attrib., as ferret- 
eye', parasynthetic and similative, as ferret-eyed, 
faced, -like adjs. Also t ferret-claw v., fig, to 
scratch, claw like a ferret; to strip bare ; ferret-eye, 
*the spur-winged goose, so called from the red 
circle around the eyes’ (Webster 1890). 

XS9X Greene Disc. Coosnage, So *ferret-claw him at cards 
that they leave him as bare of money, as an ape of a taile. 
c 1620 Fletcher Worn. Pleased in. iv, H'as light le.sjs else 
I had so ferret-claw’d him. <31586 Sidney (J.), Having: 
threatning . . in her ^ferret eyes. x6oi Shaks. Jul. C. i. iu 
186 Cicero Lookes with . . Ferret . . eyes. 1783 Bentham 
Wks. (3838-43) X. 304 A hook nose and ferret eyes. 1837 
Marryat Snarleyyow (ed. 2) III. iii. 36 Vanslyperken, 
whose . . small ferret-eye^ and downcast look, were certainly 
not in his favour. <33700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, * Ferret- 
eyed ; or Eyes as red as a Ferret. 1850 Eb. Elliott More 
Verse Prose 1 . x8 Cried To prayerless Want, his plunderer 
ferret-eyed. 1870 L'Estrange Miss Mitford I. v. 1 56 They 
are really ferret-eyed this morning, x^o Barham Ingot. 
Leg., Spectre of Tapp., A little *ferret-faced woman, 1843 
James Forest Bays ii, A shrewd merry, *ferret-like face. 
Perret (fcTet), sb^ Forms : 6 foret, 7 ferrit, 
7~ ferret. See also Floret. [Usually believed 
to be ad, IX. fioretti floss-silk (rendered ‘ferret silk ’ 
by Florio : see quot. 1598), pi. of fioretto, dim. of 
fiore flower; the corresponding Y.fieuret has senses 
answering to both those explained below.] 
tl- attrib, floss silk. Ohs. 

1576 Gascoigne Steele Gl. (Arb.) 80 When perchmentiers 
[/. e. makers of trimmings, F. PassementiersJi put in no ferret 
Silke. 1598 Florio, Fioretti . . a kind of course silke called 
foret or ferret silke. x6ia Sc. Bk. Customs iii Malyburion's 
Ledger (1867} 326 Bllosell or ferrett silk the pound viii li. 

2 , A stout tape most commonly made of cotton, 
but also of silk; then known as Italian ferret. 
Green-ferret, fig. of officialism (cf. red-tape)^ Also 
attrib., as ferret-ribbon, -ribboning, 

1649 Gild Law in Mackenzie Newcastle II. 666 note, They 
shall wear no show strings better than ferret . . ribbin. x668 
Dryden Eveninfs Lovevt. iii. There’s your ferret-ribhoning 
for garters. 3697 Lond. Gaz. No. 3331/4 Leather Breeches, 
tied at the Knees with green Ferrit. 1715 Ibid. No. 5327/2 
The working of Galloons, Ribbons, Ferret, &c. hy Mills. 
3783 W. F. Martvn Geog. Mag. II. 268 The inhabitants [of 
Amiens} carry on a manufacture of ferrets, 18x2 H. & J. 
Smith Rep. Addr. (1839) 54 Red wax and green ferret Are 
fixed at the foot of the deeds. 3826 Miss Mitford Village 
Ser. II. (1S63) 426 The bobbin, the ferret, shirt-buttons, shoe- 
1 strings? 1836 in Mrs. Papendiek Crt. Q. Charlotte 
II. 257 The Venetian blinds I had new strung at home with 
silk ferret. 3852 BicKsm Bleak Ho. x, Mr . Snagsby has 
dealt in . . red tape and green ferret, 

t !Pe*rret, sh.^ rare-K Glass-making, [a. Fr. 
ferret, firet, dim. of fer iron.] See quot 
366a MERRETT tr. NetPs Art of Glass 364 Ferrets are the 
Irons wherewith they try whether the Metjall be fit to work, 
as also those Irons which make the Ring at the mouth of 
Glass Bottles. 1753 in Chambers Suppl, Hence in mo<L 
Diets. X874 in Knight. 

Ferret (fe-retVw. [f. Ferret rAl ; cf. F. f ureter 
(i6th c. in littre), which may be the source.] 

1 , intr. To hunt with ferrets. 
c 3450 Lydg. in Pol, Rel. ^ L, Poems (3866) 26 With hem 
that fsnrretyth robbe conyngherthys. X576, 3673, 3879 [see 
Ferreting vbl. x^.i]. 

b. trans. To hunt over (ground) with a ferret; 
to clear out by means of a ferret. 

a 1483 Liber Niger in Housek. Ord. 66 To geve any 
servaunts occasion to furett. .any xnannys warreynes, 1^9 
Jefferies Wild Life in S. C. 214 Even if the huirows be 
ferreted, in a few weeks this great hole shows signs of fresh 
inhabitants. Ibid, 248 In ferreting this place. 


2 . trans. To take (rabbits, etc.) with ferrets. 
Also, to drive forth by means of a ferret. 

1377-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 893/2 Some fell to drinking, 
some to feretting of other mens conies. 3579 Gosson Sch, 
Abuse (Arb.) 35 These prettie Rabbets very cunningly 
ferretted from their borrowes. <21700 B. E. Did. Cant, 
Crew, Ferreted, hunted as Conie.s, X724 Swift Wood's 
Execution Wks. 1738 IV. 234 Rabbd-catcher, I’ll ferret him. 
18^ York Herald 26 Aug_. 6/2 The tenants , . have permis- 
sion to ferret and dig rabbits. 

3 . Of actions resembling a ferret’s. 

a. To hunt after ; to worry. Also with about. 

3599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. iv. 30 lie fer him, and firke him, 

and ferret him. 3605 Old King Leir in Nichols Six Old 
Plays (1779) 461 I’ll ferret you ere night for that word. 
1663 Butler Hud. i, iii. 236 And ..vow’d He’d ferret him, 
lurk where he wou’d. X713 Steele Guardian No. 132 1* 4 
She does so ferrit them about .. that they .. give her im- 
mediate warning. 1810 Lamb Let. to Manning (1888) 1 . 115 
He ferrets me day and night to do something. 

b. To drive from, off, ozit of (a place). Also, 
to ferret about, away forth, out. 

x6oi Deacon & Walker Spirits Sf Divels ^87 You are 
almost quite ferreted foorth from all your starting holes. 
1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 377 With Terriar Dogs 
they ferret him out of his den again. 1655 Gurnall Chr. 
in Arm. iv. (1669) 193/2 Speak . . did the Lord ever ferret 
thee out of this burrow? a 3679 Earl Orrery Guzman xtt 
1 ’ll ferret him away. 3683 Wycherley Country Wife iv. iii, 
I’ll ferret her out to you pre.sently. 3693 Wood Ath. Oxon. 
II. 124 Dr. Laud sifted and ferreted him about from one 
hole to another. 3727 A. H amilton New A cc. E. Ind. 1 . viii. 
86 They. . took Counsel to ferret them off their Island. ^ 3824 
W. Irving 7 '. Trav. II. 241 Measures were accordingly 
taken . . to ferret this vermin brood out of the colonies. 

C. intr. To rummage, search about; fto be 
restless, worry ; also, to ferret up and down. 

1580 North Plutarch (1676) 963 Souldiers, who went 
ferriting up and down in his Housje. X624 Gee Foot out of 
Snare 52 Making him [a diuell] ferret vp and downe, from 
tongue to toe, 1693 Southf,rne Maid's last Prayer ii. ii, 
You must be . . ferreting in my Borough. 379a A. Young 
Trav. Frafice 201 Ferret among the booksellers and find 
more tracts . . upon agriculture than I expected. 1806-7 T. 
Beresford Miseries Hum. Life xx. (1826) 276 How would 
these conjurors ferret and sweat, To see us pair off. 3893 
E. Gosse Gossip in Library xii. 350 He has to ferret among 
the pawnbrokers for scraps of finery. 

a. trans. To search (a place) ; also, to question 
(a person) searchingly. rare. 

3583 Stanvhurst Mneis i. (Arb.) 27 .<Enea5 . . vpgot, too 
ferret al vncooth Nouks of strang country, 3607 Sylvester 
Bu Bartas ii. iv. Magnificence 298 Ferret all Corners of 
this neather Ball. 1647 Wharton Wks. (1683) 277, 1 have 
proposed . . to ferret the poor Quack in point of Ait. 
e. To burrow (a passage), rare. 

3583 Stanyhurst ^neis in. (Arb.) 93 Alphcus. .this pas- 
sadge ferreted. 

4 . To ferret out, up'. To search out, discover, 
bring to light. 

3577-87 Holinshed Chron. II. 36/2 That he were able to 
ferret out such . . brats, X581 J . Bell Hadden's A nsw. Osar, 
322 b, Let us now ^rritte out the other, and see what vermine 
it is. <1! 3643 W. (Cartwright Ordinary v. iv. Let’s in, and 
ferret out these cheating rake-hells. 3775 Wesley Wks, 
(1872) XII. 324 Rather ferret them out, and drag them into 
open day. 1847 Alb. Smith Chr. Tadpole xxxix. (1870) 330 
She had been out in the village, and ferretted up all the 
guides. 3852 Dickens Bleak Ho. ix, I have ferreted out 
evidence, got up cases. 

6 . slang. To cheat. 

a 3700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Cre^v, Ferreted, cheated, 
Feacreter (feTetoi). [f. prec, + -er 1 .] a. One 
who searches for rabbits, etc. with a ferret b. One 
who searches minutely ; a rummager. Also with out. 

a. 160X F. Tate Housek. Ord. Edw. II, § 58 (1876) 45 
A ferretter, who shal have ij ferretes and a boy to help 
him. a 365a Brome City Wit i, Wks. 3873 I, 288 , 1 have 
heard my Mother say his Father was a Ferretter, 3878 

EFFERiES Gamekeeper at H. 33 Assistants, who act as 
eaters, ferreters, etc. 3887 W. Rye Norfolk Broads 33 
The Poet found it [rabbit] in the ferreter’s bag. 

b. 3633 Cotgr., Furet eur, a ferreter, searcher. 3857 
Planch6 Faiiy 'Tales z6x Monkeys are always great ferreters 
by profession. 3863 Scotsman 7 May, Croker . . that inde- 
fa^able ferreter out of mistakes, 

Fenretin^ (fcTetiq), sb. [f, as prec. 4 " 
-IHG 1 .] The action of the verb in various senses. 
a>. The action of taking rabbits, etc. with a ferret 
b. The action or process of searching minutely, 
3576 Turberv. Venerie 180, I accoumpte ferrettyng one of 
the coldest, .chases that can he followed. 3673 News frotn 
Channel in Ansted Channel Isl. i. iv. (1862) % Whither we 
commonly go a ferreting. 3859 Helps Friends in C. Ser, 
11. I, V. 203 Notwithstanding all the ferreting that has gone 
on, we know . . little of Shakespeare’s life. xSt^ Jefferies 
Wild Life in S, Co. 136 The guns are kid aside, though 
some ferreting is still going on. 

Fes^efciug (fertoj), sb, [f* Fbrrbt 
-INGL] »FERBETrA2 

3670 Overseer's Ace. Holy Cross, Canierb., Tape and 
Fereting for Bullocks girle. a 3754 S, Gale in Bibl Topog. 
Brit. III. 21 Waistcoats edged and trimmed with bkek 
ribbands or ferreting. 3845 Mrs. S. C. Hall Whitehoyfi. 
27 A.. straw hat, with a piece of black coarse feiretting 
dangling from it. 

Ferretto (fere*tt?). Also feretto. [a. It. fer- 
retto {di Spagnd), dim. of ferro iron i—'L.fert'umll 
Copper calcined with brimstone or white vitriol, 
used to colour glass. 

x66a Merrett tr. Nerfs Art of Glass 29 To make Ferretto 
is nothing hut a simple Calcination, of Copper, 1753 Cham- 
bers Cycl. Supp., Feretto, a substance which serves to 
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colour glass. 1799 G, Smith Laboratory 1 . 123 Feretto of 
Spaiu, 13 thus prepared. 

Ferrety (fe'reti), a, [f. Ferret sh^ + , 

Resembling a ferret or a ferret's. 

1801 Med. frnl.Y. ig Indicated by a flushed countenance, 
ferrety eye. 1876 J. Weiss W'it^Muni.^ Shake, it 54 There 
is nothing more feretty than your cynic. 1877 Black Green 
Past, xi, The man . . looked at Balfour with a pair of keen 
and ferrety eyes. 3883 G. H. Boughton in Harper's Mag. 
Mar. 528/1 Jacob.transliated for the ferrety old dame. 

Ferri- (fe-ri), formerly ferrid-, used in Organic 
Chemistry in the names of certain compounds to 
indicate the presence of iron in the ‘ ferric * state 
(cf. Fekro-, the corresponding prefix used when 
the iron is in the ‘ferrous* state). Perricyan- 
liydric or Perxicyamic acid, an acid, FeCy^, 
procured from various ferricyanides, and crystal- 
lizing in lustrous brownish-green needles. Perri- 
cyanide, a salt of ferricyanhydric acid, e.g. potas- 
shim ferricyanide, red prussiate of potash ; ferrous 
ferricyamde, Turnbnirs blue. Pcrricya’nog'en, 
the hypothetical radical FeCya supposed to exist 
in ferricyanhydric acid. 

1845 G. E, Dav tr. Simon's Ani/n. Chem. I, 16 Ferro- 
cyanide and ferrideyanide of potassium. 1848 Craig, Ferrid- 
cyanogen. 1854 J. Scoffern in OrPsCirc. Sc. Chem, 443 
A .. \iydassXd.fferrosesguicyanicacidt ox ferrideyame acid. 
x8% Roscoe Elent. Chem. 377 Ferricyanic Acid. 1878 King- 
ZK-VT A nim. Chem. 379 Potassic ferro- and ferri-cyanide. 

Ferriage (fe'riiedg). Also 5 fery-, feriage, 6 
forrage, 9 ferryage. [f. Ferry sb. and v. + -age.] 

1 . The action or business of ferrying a person or 
thing over a stream or other water; conveyance 
over a ferry, 

c 1450 Merlin 606 We requere feriage for oure horse at 
this forde. 1464 Mann. ^ Househ. Exp. 241 To pay ffor 
my ladyis fferyage att the ffery. 1^8-96 in Phillips. 1691 
T. HfALEl Acc. New Invent, p. xcv, The right of the Ferriage 
over all Rivers between the first Bridges and the Sea is a 
Perquisite of Admiralty. 3833 W. Irving Toitr Prairies 
xii, This Indian mode of ferriage. 3880 Miss Bird yapan 

II. 268 We were detained . . waiting ferriage. 

2 . The fare or price paid for the use of a ferry. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 156/2 Hery&ge^/eriaginm. 3573 Asp. 
Parker Let. in Corr. (1858 ) 455 J ourneying, ferriage, carriage 
. ,&c. 3599 Minsheu Sp. Dict.y Fletaddr^ one that payeth 
ferriage, or passage money. 3735 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. IV. 
22 An Act for ascertaining the Rates of Ferriages to be 
taken at divers Ferries. 1763 Franklin Let. Wks. 1887 

III. 345 They were by law to receive no ferriage of him. 
3807 W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 58 Ferryage nine-pence. 
3839 R. F. Burton Cenir. Afr. in yrttl. Geo^ Soc. XXIX, 
394 Settling ferriage with the . . Lord of the Ferry. 

Ferriar, -er, obs. forms of Farrier. 

Ferric (fe*rik), a. [f. L. ferr-um iron + -10. 
Cf. F. ferriqtie.'l 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or extracted from iron. 

3799 Sir H. Davy in Beddoes Conirib. to Pkys. <5* Med. 

Knowl. (1799) 184 The argentic and ferric i^hosoxyds. 
3832 JouBERT in yml. Soc. Arts 26 Nov., A ferric solution 
should he employed, 3885 _S. Tromholt ^ Borealis 
I. 285 The Aurora Borealis should be produced by the 
earth's entering into clouds of ferric dust. 

2 . Chem. applied to compounds in which iron 
exists in its higher degree of valency, 2& ferric acid., 
a hypothetical acid H^FeO, assumed to exist in 
the salts called ferrates; ferric bromide FeBrg; 
ferric chloride Fe CI3 ; ferric fluoride Fe Fg ; ferric 
oxide Fcg O® ; ferric stdphide Feg S3, Also ferric 
slate i see quot 1881, 

3853 Gregory Inorg. Chem. Ced. 3) 214 Ferric Acid . . 
corresponding to manganic acid, is also unknown in the 
separate state. 1881 Times Jan. 3/6 The metal [iron] itself 
when in the ferric state, or state of highest combining power, 
388a Geikie Texi~hk. Geol. n. 11. § 6. 17^ Precipitates, con- 
sisting. .partly of the hydrated ferric oxide. 

t Fe*2?rical, Obs. [f, as Ferric - h-AL.] Of 
or pertaining to iron. 

1612 Sturtevant x. 72 The permanent, .instru- 
ments, and meanes which make up the Ferricall Furnace. 
Ibid. xi. 78 Iron furnaces . . may be much reformed . . with 
small charges, hauing our Ferricall inuention suited to them, 

tFerricaioite. Min. Obs. [f. L. feni-, 
comb, form oi ferrum iron + calc- Calx + -ITE.] 
An older name for Cerite, formerly supposed 
erroneously to be a ‘calx ’ or oxide of iron. 

1794 Kirwan Min. I. no Species mixed with a notable 
proportion of iron, /erricalcites. 

Eerrie, obs. Sc. form of Farrow tf. 

Ferrier (fe'riiOj). Also 5-7 Sc. feryaro, fer- 
rear, -iour, 8, 9 ferryer. [f. Ferry v . + -er k] 
:'l, —Ferrymak,' 

Promp. Parv. 156/2 ¥ ery axe, Pormeus. 3313 
Dovglas jEneis vi. v. 8 Thir riueris kepit war By ane 
Charon, a grislie ferriar. 3605 Stow Ann. 250 The 
ferrier and his wife deceesing, left the ^same ferrie to 
their daughter. 1732 J. B. Maccoll in Mag, 

Aug. (3753) 400/1 He met Archibald Macinisih ferrier, 3860 
All Year Round No. 55. 119 The ghosts, .have, .become. . 
ferriers. 3873 Browning Balaust. (1881) 45 The ferryer of 
the dead, Charon .. Calls me. 

2 . dial. (See quot.) 

s886 Chesh. Gloss., Ferrier, salt-mining term ; one who 
ferries or conveys the rock salt from the workings to the shaft. 

Ferriferous (feri-feras), a. [f. L. ferr-um -f- 
-(i)EEROus.] Producing or yielding iron ; 
a rock containing iron ore. 


1831 Pinkerton Peirat. I. 486 This excellent mineralogist 
suspects [it] to be ferriferous carbonate of lime. 3871 Proc. 

A mer. Phil. Soc. XII. 137 The fireday under, the- ferriferous 
coal, 3883 Anthropological yrtU. 322 Black heaps are more 
or less common in connection with certain ferriferous rocks. 

fFerri'fic, a* Obs. [f. 'L.fcrr-um ixcm.ir’fic^tes 
making: see -Fic.] Iron-making ; iron-producing. 

1673 Phil. Trans. VI. 2235 The (if we 

allow’d to frame such a word) or the Iron-making Principle. 
Hence 3753 in Chambers Cycl. Supp. 

tFe*rrilite. Min. Obs. [f. L. ferr-um + 

-(i)LiTE.] = Rowley Rag. 

3799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. yoo Again go Silex .30 Argil ig 
Calx 5 Iron should I imagine give wacken. .and if the, calx 
be eliminated, and in its place, iron.substituted,femlite will 
result. 3804 Watt in PhiL Trans. XCIV. 281 note, Mr. 
Kirwan states the specific gravity of rowley rag, which he 
c&Wsperrilite, at 2,748, 

Ferrite (fe*rdit) . [f. L. ferr-um iron + -3TE.] 

1 . Min. a. ‘ A name proposed by Vogelsang for 
the amorphous hydroxide of iron, which in red or 
yellow particles plays an important part in many 
rocks, and whose composition is as yet undeter- 
mined ’ (Dana 3 Iin. 1875 App. II.). 

3879 Rutley Sttid. Rocks X . 167 Ferrite is amorphous 
red, brown, or yellow earthy matter. 

b. * An alteration product of chrysolite in the 
doleryte between Gleniffar and Boyleston near 
Glasgow, Scotland * (Dana Min. (1892) 455). 

2 . Chem. A combination of ferric oxide with a 
metallic oxide more basic than itself, as barium 
ferrite^ BaFe2 04; calcium ferrite, CaFejO*; 
copper ferrite, CuFe2 04, etc. (Muir in Waits* 
Diet. Chem. 1889 II. 547)* 

Feirivorous (feri’voros), dJ. mnee-wd. [f. L. 
ferr-um iron -t- -if)vor-u 5 h- -ous.] Feeding on iron. 

1854 S( )UTHEY Doctor cxxviii, This poor creature was really 
ferrivorous. 

Ferro- (fert?). 

1 . Used as combining form of L. ferrttm iron, 
chiefly Min. in the names of species containing 
iron, as ferro-calcite, a variety of calcite which 
contains carbonate of iron and turns brown on 
exposure (Dana 1868) ; fexro-cobaltine, fexro- 
cobaltite, compounds of iron and cobalt ; Ffexxo- 
columhite, a synonym of tantalite, columbic and 
tantalic acid being mistaken for each other (Shepard 
1844) ; fexxomagne’tio a., fexxomagaetism, 
fexxomaaganese, see quots.; fexrotelluxite, a 
tellurite of iron formed as microscopic yellow 
crystals on quartz ; fexro-taagstea, iron contain- 
ing a certain percentage of tungsten. 

3868 Dana Min. 678 Ferrocalcite. Ibid. 72 Ferrocobaltife. 
3844 Shepard Min. 354 Ferrocolumbite. x872-§ Clifford 
Led. (1879) I. 243 Faraday gives reasons^ for believing that 
all bodies are either ferromagnetic or diamagnetic. 3883 
Maxwell Al/rc/r. ^ Magn. \\. 46 When the magnetiza- 
tion is in the same direction as the magnetic force . , 
the substance is called Paramagnetic, Ferromagnetic, or 
more simply Magnetic. 1850 W. Gregory Lett. Anim. 
Magnet. Pref. ig Heat, light, electricity, and ferro-mag- 
netism. Ibid. Pref. t6 , I understand by Ferro-magnetism 
almost the same as Dr, Faraday does by Para-magnetism ; 
and I use the term in contradistinction to Vital or Animal 
Magnetism. i 88 x Encycl. Brit. XIII. 352/t The richer 
manganeisens (containing ig per cent, and upward of man- 
ganese) . .the term ‘ ferro-manganese ' being applied to these 
products. xB'j’j A mer. yml. Sc. Ser. iii. XIV. 424 Ferro- 
tellurite, a crystalline coating on quartz. 3881 Encycl. 
Brit. XIII. 352/3 Biermann of Hanover has prepared ferro- 
tungsten containing from 20 to 50 per cent, of tungsten and 
a few parts per cent, of manganese. 

2 . them. Originally used with the general sense 
‘ containing iron ' ; but now applied to designate 
‘ ferrous * as opposed to ‘ferric’ compounds of iron : 
cf. Ferri-. ’^TexTOGy’BtxiBA.&^^Ferrocyanide (the 
distinction in quot. 1810--26 belongs to an obsolete 
theory of the structure of acids and salts). Fexro- 
cyanliydxio or ferxocya'nic acid, a tetra basic 
acid, H4. Fe Cy®, forming a white crystalline powder. 
Texxocyanide, a salt of ferrocyanhydric acid, as 
poiassiutfi ferrocyanide, popularly yellow prussiate 
of potash. Pexxocyamogen., the hypothetical 
radical Fe Cy® supposed to exist in ferrocyanides. 
F Pexxopxu’ssiate Ferrocyanide. f Texxo- 

[ pxa'ssic Ferrocyanhydric acid. 

x$xo-26 Henry Elem. Chem. (1826) I, 463 The salt called 
I triple prussiate (ferro-cyanate) of baryta. 3819 Children 
I Chem, Anal. 327 Ferrocy ante Acid X we^are_ indebted to 
Mr. Porrett for the first correct ideas of this acid. 3810-26 
Henry Elem. Chem. (1826) I. 463 The compound obtained 
is, therefore, no longer a prussiate or ferro-cyanate, but a 
ferro-cyaniae. 3842 Grove Corr* Phys. Forces gi This is 
washed with an acid, which then gives with ferro-cyanide 
of potassium, the Prussian blue precipitate. 3869 Roscoe 
Elem. Chem, 377 By acting with potassium amalgam on an 
aqueous solution the ferricyanide is converted into ferro- 
cyanide. 3850 Daubeny Atom. Th. vii. (ed. 2> 215 Cy 1+ 
iron I forms ferrocyanogen. 3876 Meldola in Encycl. Brit. 
V. S55/3 The group FeCya is regarded as an acid radicle 
(ferrocyanoge^, and a large number of its salts (ferro- 
cyanides} are known. 

Ferroso- (femu*s<7), Chem., comhinrag form of 
ferrosus Ferrous* Only in fetTosoferric 
oxide (ptt opaoxsi). 


38^ R. Hunt Man. Photography gg That peculiar inter- 
mediate oxide to which the name of Ferroso-Jerric has been 
given by Berzelius. 1870 J. T. Sprague va Eng. Meek. 

II Mar. 621/3 A natural substance, Ferrosofernc Oxide 
FegOi.. known as the loadstone. 

.Ferrotype (feTftaip)., [f. Ferro- + Type.] 

1 , ‘A term applied % Mr. Robert Hunt, the 
discoverer, to $ome photographic processes in which 
the salts of iron are the principal agents * (Ogilv.). 

1844 R. hunt in xifth Re^p. Brit. Assoc. (1845) n. 36 On 
the Ferrotype, and the Property of Sulphate of Iron in 
developing Photogiuphic Images. 3845 A tkeneeum 22 Feb, 
203 The Energiatype, or, as the discoverer now names the 
process, the Ferrotype. 

2 . A process by which positive photographs are 

taken on thin iron plates ; a photograph so taken. 
AXm attrib., zs ferrotype plate, process. ; 

3879 G. Prescott Sp. 1 elephane 89 The, ferrotype plate 
used by photographers. 1880 Times g Oct. 6/6 Ferrotypes 
. . so called from being done on thin iron instead of glass. 

"b. ^ferrotype plate. 

3879 G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 274 'Two small blocks of 
wood, .one perforated for the mouth-piece and holding a 
ferrotype. 

Hence a'e*xxotypex, one who takes photographs 
by the ferrotype process. 

Ferronr : see Ferrer. 

Ferrous (fe*r9s), Chem. ferr-um Ixcm. 

+ -ous.] A term applied to compounds in which 
iron combines as a divalent, e.g. ferrous oxide^ 
FeO, also called iron protoxide. 

cx86s G. Gore in Circ. Sc. I. 199/2 Ferrous sulphate 
(protosulphate of iron). 3873 J. P. Cooke New Chem;. 173 
Ferrous and ferric sulphates . . correspond to ferrous and 
ferric oxides. 3876 Harley Mat. Med. 204 Iron forms with 
chlorine . . F errous chlorid e. 

Ferragmate (feri^-dgin^^t), v. [f. lu.ferrugin-, 
ferrugo + -ate ‘h] To give to (anything) the colour 
or properties of the rust of iron. Hence Perru*- 
ginated ///. a., in mod. Diets. 

Ferrugiueoxis (ferwd^i-n/'ss), a. [f. L. fer- 
rilgine-us (f. ferrugin-em iron rust) -t -OUS.] « 
Ferruginous in all senses. 

3663 Bullokar, Ferrugtneous, rusty, of an iron color, 
1673 J. Webster Metallogr. xxviii. 350 It [Loadstone] is a 
hard Stone, ferrugineous, or irony. 3693 Ray Creation 
(3714) 87 Hence they [waters] are cold, hot . . ferrugineous, 
etc, 1750 G. Hughes Barbadoes 11. 55 Stones . . containing, 
by their dusky ferrugineous Colour, probably much Iron. 
3859 Farrar y. Home 108 Black as the ferrugineous ferry- 
boat of Charon. 3882 Garden i Apr. 212/1 The leaves , . are 
venr ferrugineous beneath. 

FerraginotLS (fen^-d^inas), IZ. [i. 'L.ferrtlgin-f 
ferrugo iron rust (f. ferrum iron) + -OUS. Cf. F. 
ferrugineux. 

The use i b, which exists also in Fr., is due to the word 
being referred directly to the li. ferrum, as if its formation 
were analogous to that of oleaginous, etc.] 

1 . a. Originally; Of or pertaining to, of the 
nature of, iron rust; containing iron rust (szid esp. 
of mineral springs, earths, eta), b. Now com- 
monly: Of the nature of iron as a chemical ele- 
ment ; containing iron as a constituent. 

a 3663 Fuller Worthies, Bristol in. 34 The Water thereof 
runneth through some Mineral of Iron, as appeareth by the 
rusty ferruginous taste. 3684 Boyle Mineral Waters Wks, 
1772 IV. 798 Mineral waters, especially ferruginous ones, 
i 3792 A. YovnG Trav. France 290 Franche Comptd abounds 
with red ferruginous loams. 3807 T. Thomson them, (ed, 3) 
II. 342 Ferruginous prussiate of potash, 3836 W. Smith 
Strata Ident. 12 Concreted by a ferruginous cement. 3834 
Mrs. Somerville Connex. Phys, Sc, xxx. (3849) 352 A fer- 
pginous body acquires polarity. 1871 Blackie Four Phases 
L 322 The variations ofthe magnetic needle near ferruginous 
rocks, xZyx Daily News 21 Sept., A very insignificant fer- 
ruginous spring was the only one they came across. 

2 . Resembling iron-rust in colour ; reddish brown. 

3656^3 Blount Glossogr., Ferruginous, .of the colour of 
rusty iron. 3766 Pennant Zool. (1768) I, 104 The whole 
upper part of the body is of a ferruginous color. 3789 Mills 
in Phil. Trans, LXXX. 93 The water . . tinges the sides of 
a ferruginous hue. 3870 Hooker Stud, Flora 46a Root- 
stock . . clothed with broad ferruginous scales. 

b. In the names of animals, plants or minerals. 
1847 Craig, Ferruginous opal, or Jasper opal. 3863 Miss 
Pratt Flower PL V. 95 Ferruginous Sallow. 1876 Smiles 
Sc. Natur. xv. (ed. 4) 259 The Ferruginous . . and the Eider 
duck visit the lock occasionally. 

Hence Pexru'ginousness. 

3727 in Bailey vol. II. 

Ferrxilar, -nle, var. ff. of Ferulab, -ule. 
Ferrule, ferrel (fe-rsl) , sb. Forms : 5 vyreU, 
7-8 verrel, 7-9 fexxel, -il, (7 ferrellj, 8-9 
fexulo, 8- ferrule, [transformed (as if dim, of 
\j. ferrum) from the older vyroll, Verrel, Virl, 
ad. OF. virelle, mrol (Fr, virole), med.L. virola 
L. vifdola, dim. of virise, pi. bracelets.] 

1 . A ring or cap of metal put round the end of 
a stick, tube, eta to strengthen it, or prevent 
splitting and wearing. 

36x3 CoTGR., Cartibes d*vn ntoulimi, the ferrels, or bands 
of yron whereby the ends of a windlesse are strengthened. 
3683 Lend, Gaz. No. 2054/4 -A- Joynt Cane, wrought with a 
Gold Head on it, and a Brass Ferril. 1709 F. Hauksbee 
Phys.-Meck. Exp, v. (1719) 104, I took a fine Glass Tube . . 
The upper Orifice had a Ferrel .. cemented on it. 1735 
Kersey, Verrel or Verril, a little Brass or Iron ring, at the 
small end of a Cane, or Handle of a Tool, etc. 3794 W, 
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Felton Carrmg-es (i8oi) 1 . 222 Tlie drag^staff . . is made of 
strong ash, with iron ferrules on the ends, aSao L. Hunt 
/ndicaUr No, 33 (1823^ 1 . 257 Instead of the brass ferrel 
poking in the mud. 1838 Dickens NicA. Nic^. xxv, Produc- 
ing a fat green cotton one [umbrella] with a battered ferrule. 

^ Ord‘ Artny 10 The Lance of the Standards 
and Guidons to be nine feet long (spear and ferrel included). 
[So in 1:860 ; the word i.s not used in recent editions.] 
attrib. 17919 Spirit Pub^ journals {xZoo) HI. 209 Taking 
especial care that the ferule end . . be sufficiently dirty. 

2. A ring or band, usually either giving additional 
strength, or holding the jsarts of anything together. 

1632 Sherwood, Verrill, or iron band for a woodden toole, 
wirole. i7<^ Brit, Apollo No. 117. 4/2 Dropt .. a Gane . . 
•with a Silver Ferril. 1726 Desaguliers in Phil. Trans. 
XXXIY. 79, I fix’d a Leaden Pipe .. of 2 Inches in the 
Bore, by means of 3 Ferrets, or short Communication-Pipes. 
S730 Saverv XXXVI. 2^8 The Glass Concave was 
fi^xed in the great End of a thin Brass Ferule. 1773 Ibid, 
LXIII. 418, 1 cover this part of the tube with a brass verrel. 
*833 Babbage Econ. Mamtf, i, (ed. 3) 10 A j^lazier’s ap- 
prentice, when using a diamond set in a conical ferrule. 
1853 Holden Hum. Osteal. (1878) 37 A broad and thick 
ferule of cartilage. 1859 Gullick & Times Paint, 296 Flat 
brushes, in German-silver femles. 1867 J. Hogg Microsc. 
1. i. 7 A handle of ebony, .is attached by a brass ferrule and 
two screws. 

3. {Steam-mgine^ * A bushing for expanding the 
end of a due ’ (Webster). 

4 :. The frame of a slate. X847-78 in Halliwell. 
h, Naut, 

1833 Crabb, Ferrule^ a small iron hook fixed on the ex- 
tremity of the yard.s, boom, etc. 

Ferrule, ferrel (fe-rol), v. Also 5 vyrell, 7- 
ferrel(l, 8 ferril, [f. prec.j trans. To fit or fur- 
nish with a ferrule, 

1496 Bk> St. Allans^ Fishing 8 Thenne vyrell the staffe 
at Dothe endes wyth longe hopis of yron. 1670 Narbosough 
Jrtil. in Acc. Sm. Late Voy. i. (1694) 89 The Staves.. were 
headed and ferrelled with Silver. 171a J. James tr. Le 
Blond's Gardening 196 Wooden Pipes .. are ferriled and 
girdled with Iron. *787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 10 If you 
ferrel it [the rod], observe that they [pieces] fit. 1870 Thorn- 
BUBY Old Stories Redold 247 To ferrule the pikes. 

Fe*3?rtlled (fe-rold), ppl, a, [f. as prec. + -ED 2 .] 
Provided with a ferrule. 

■ 1867 F. Francis Angling ix, (1880) 318 A spliced rod is 
very little heavier than a ferraled one two feet shorter. 
*884 Pall Mall G. 23 Feb, ^2 The feruled ends of dripping 
umbrellas. 1893 Wesim, Gaz, 20 Mar. 8/3 Ferruled tubes 
having been put in, she [the Vulcan torpedo-dep6t-ship] has 
now realised the original expectations, 

Ferrammate (fer«’min<?it), v, Obs. or arch, 
[f, L. ferruminat-^ ppl. stem of ferrumtndre to 
cement, f. ferrumen cement, f. ferrum iron.] 
irans. To cement, solder, unite, 

1623 in Cocker AM. ^ a 1641 B p. R. M ountagu A cis < 5 * Mon, 
(16^2; z 8 z A course directly tending to break asunder that 
which he intended to ferruminate and to foment. 1650 
Chableton Paradoxes ProL 23 The Ten-estriall Atomes 
are fixed, coagmentated, and ferruminated into a solid Con- 
cretion. 1657 Tomunson RenoiPs PUp. 399* The flave 
[Boras] is best for ferruminating gold. 

Jig. 1819 Coleridge Lit. Rem. (1836) 11 . 273 Other pas- 
sages ferruminated by Jonson from Seneca's tragedies. 

Fermmmation (fen^imin^i-Jan). Obs. or arch, 
[ad. 'L.ferrufnintttion-emy n. of action f. ferrumi’- 
ndre ; see prec.] The action of cementing together. 

x6ia Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (165^) 271 Ferrumimtion 
is the joyning together of a fracture in one and the same 
Metal, .by a Mineral flux. ^ 1657 Tomlinson Retiou^s Disp. 
124 It helps the ferrumination of broken bones. 

Jig. 1817 Coleridge Biotg, Lit. 10 , 1 inentioti this by way 
of elucidating one of the most ordinary processes in the 
ferrumination of these centos, 

Ferrup (fe-rtTp). Ohs, exc. dial. Used in ex- 
clamations, ’\what a ferrup, what the ferrups 
(s=* what the deuce’), by the ferrups. 

X679 Dryden Tr.Sf Cr. in. ii, Put up, and vanish; they 
are coming out : What a ferrup, will you play when the 
dance is done f c i860 Staton Rays frd th' Loomenary 38 
Nay by the ferrups. 1863 Miss Lahee Betty o' Vejs Tale 
(1870) 20 Whoy, what the ferrups don yo myen ? 

Ferrur, var. of Febeee Ohs, 
tFe'rrure. Obs,-^ [a, ’Ft. ferrure,{. ferrer 
to shoe (horses) L. ferrdre, f. ferrum iron.] 
Horse-shoeing, farriery. 

1692-1732 in Coles, 1773 In Ash. 

t FeTrurie. Ohs, rare. Also femxrye. [£ 

ferrotir , Ferrer + -Y 3.] «= Farriery. 

idol F, Tate Househ. Ord. Edzu. II § 56 (1876) 42 A vallet 
carnauer that hath knoledge in marshausy & ferrurie. 

Ferry (feTi), sb,^ Forms : 5 ferrye, 5-6 fery(e, 
6 feme, 5-- ferry, [f. the vb, ; its late appearance 
seems to exclude the supposition that it is a. ON. 
fefa of equivalent formation. Cf. Du. zfeer, MtIG. 
tzfere, ver, m<A.Q:.fdhre in same sense.] 

1 1. A passage or crossing. Ohs. 

C X4ZS Wyntoun Cron. viii. xl 143 At >e Ferry of Hill 
Jiaimete. 

2. esp. A passage or place where boats pass over 
a river, etc. to transport passengers and goods. 

C1440 Profnp. Parv. 156/2 Fery over a watyr. ^1470 
Henry Wallace j. 285 Besyd Landoris the ferrye our thai 
past, 1335 CovERDALE Judg. ill. 28 They folowed him, & 
waune y« ferye of lordane, 1538 Leland /tin. I. 31 There 
be 4. .Placis namid as ferys apon the Water of Lindis. j6ii 
Coryat Crudities 20 The ferry where we were transported 
into the He of France. 1773 Wyndham Tour Wales 42 
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Just above the ferry is the seat of Mr. Vernon. 1:823 J. 
Neal Bro, Jonathan ILqs We blow, .when we come nigh 
the taverns, ,or post offices, or ferries. 

3. Provision for the conveyance of passengers, 
etc. by boat from one shore to the other. ^ 

€ 1489 Caxton Blatichardyn viii. 33 The knight of the 
Ferry attended to receiue him. 1700 M od. Lavs R epori s 11 1. 

f l4 The Defendant had petitioned the king to destroy the 
erry. 1847 Mrs. A Kerr Hist. Servia x. 193 Not to 
interfere with the ferry of Poscharewaz. 1892 Gardiner 
Student's Hist. Eng. 20 A ferry was established where 
London Bridge now stands. 

Jig. 1850 Carlyle LatterM. Famph. v. 33 We have all of 
us our ferries in this world. 

fb. « Ferry-boat. Obs. 

1390 Spenser F, Q. «. vi. 19 She soon to hand Her ferry 
brought. 1396 Shaks. Plerch. V, in. iv. 53 Bring them 1 
pray thee.. to the common Ferric Which trades to Venice. 
X701 Land, Gaz. No. The French had sunk divers 

Ferries and other Boats in the River. 1798 R, P. Tour in 
Wales 24 (MS.) We here engaged a ferry over the Wye. 

4. Law. The right of ferrying men and animals 
across a river, etc., and of levying toll for so doing. 

1721 Termes de la Ley 344 Ferry, is a Liberty by Prescrip- 
tion, or the Kings Grant. 1708 Shower Reports 257 If 
a Ferry were granted at this Day, he that accepts such Grant, 
is bound to keep a Boat for the Publick Good. 1843 
Meeson & Welsby Exchequer Reports X. 161 1 ’he defend- 
ants. .were possessed of a certain ferry across .. the River 
Mersey. 1862 Law Reports XXXI. Common PL 247 The 
plaintiffs are the lessees of an ancient ferry, 

5. attrib, and Co 7 ?ib. a. Chiefly attributive, as 
ferry-boy, -C7'aft, •-place, ’■pole, -receipts, —service, 
-warden, -way, 

1812 Examiner 2x Dec, 816/2 James Dean, a *ferry*boy. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace ix. 1306 For *fery craft na fraucht he 
thocht to crawe. Promp.Parv, 156/2 *Fery place. 

1665 Pepys Diary {xZqJf III. 193 Mr. Carteret and I to the 
ferry-place at Greenwich. 1806 Sporting Mag. XXVII. 173 
The ferry.place at Portsea. a r66i Holyday Juvenal 23 
There axe:.. A *ferry-poal, and frogs in Stygian waves. 1858 
J. B. Norton Topics 186 The surplus *ferry receipts ..are 
.. given up by the State. 1892 Pali Mall G. 23 Feb. 3/3 
It is proposed to build a pier here, and. .toestablLha Terry 
service, 1576 Act 18 Eliz. c. xo § 10 Thesaid * Ferry-warden. 
1884 Harper's Mag, Oct. 809/1 The town voted to discon, 
tinue the *ferryway and the ferry. 

b. Special comb., as ferry-bridge (see quot.) ; 
ferry-flat, U.S. a flat boat used for crossing (and 
sometimes descending) rivers ; ferry-house, the 
residence of a ferry-man, also attrib, ; t ferry-look 
(see quot.) ; ferry-louper, one who has crossed 
from the mainland, Orkn. \ ferry-master, U.S, 
a person in charge of a ferry ; also, one who 
collects the tolls at a ferry ( Cent, Diet.) ; ferry-uab 
(see quot.) ; ferry-railway (see quot.). Also 
Ferry-boat, FERRY-MAiir. 

1874 Knight Diet. Meek., * Ferry-bridge, a form of ferry- 
boat in which the railway-train moves ou to the elevated 
deck, is transported across the water and then lands upon 
the other side. 1828 Flint Mississippi Vall^ I. 2^0 The 
*ferry flat is a scow-boat. 1838 Dickens O. Twist xxi, 
There was a light in the *ferry-house window. 1862 H. 
Marryat Fear in Sweden IL 329 A ferryhouse stretches 
out like a sickle in the blue sea, 1769 De Poe's Tour Gt, 
Brit, I, 153 [The keeper of this ferry has the right] to 
dredge for Oysters within the compass of his *Ferry-look 
which extends . , 60 Fatlioms, on each Side of the Castle. 
x868 D. Gorrie Summ, ^ Wini. Orkneys iv, 143 TTiis mis- 

f aided man was a *feny-loiiper. 1883 All Year Round x<^ 
lay 463 Shouts [came] for a boat, as it from the *ferry-nab, 
or point, on the other side. 1847 Knight Diet, Meek., 
^Fei'ry-railway, one whose track is on the bottom of the 
watercourse and whose carriage has an elevated deck which 
supports the train. 

t Fe'rry, sb,^^ Cookery. Ohs, [Et 3 mao 1 ogy un- 
known ; OF. had * pain feri\ explained by Godef. 
as * bread for a festivaV^ More fully, Caudle 
ferry : A kind of spiced drink made with wine and 
eggs- Also app. some kind of sauce. 

?ci39o Fomn Cury xH. 27 Cawdel ferry. Take floer of 
Payndemayn and gode wyne, etc. c 1475 Noble Bk. Cookry 
(iS8z) 32 Cawdelle Jeiry. Tak dene yolks of e^ge welle 
betene, eta 1304 in Leland Collect, VL 21 Carpe in ferry. 
Ferry (feTi), v. Forms : i ferian, feris'e)an, 
2~5 ferien, 4-5 fery, fere, 6 ferrie, 6- ferry. 
Also 3-4 verie(n, (5 veryen). [OE. ferian — 
OHG. feren, ON. ferja, Goth. 

*farjan, f, far tf ^ : see Fare ^^.] 
tl. trans. To carry, convey, transport, take from 
one place to another. Ohs, 

Beowulf -yys, (Gr.) Hwanon ferigeaS ge fmtte scyidas? 
211000 108 (Gr.) Heht.,wi^end..]Met haU3,e treo him 
heforan ferian. c X173 Lamb, Horn. 11 1 Jif he seher-godne 
mon ferecS to buriene. c 1203 Lay. 10559 He uerde forS in 
sae uereden hine vSen. a Seven Sins eyi in E, E, P. 
(1862) 19 pe fend him deriih , and is soul to belle he feriih. 
13.. E. E. Alia, F. B. 1790 pe kyng .. watz kajt by pe 
heles, Feryed out hi be fete. 1383 Stubbes A-nai, Abus, 11. 
(1882) 82 We. .ferrie it to the deuH. 

2. esp. To transport or convey over water (now 
only over a stream, canal, etc., formerly also over 
the sea) in a boat or ship, etc. Often to ferry 
(a person, etc.) over or across, 
a 1000 Andreas 293 (Gr.) We ks * • willa 5 feri?^an freolice 
ofer fisces baeS. rtiooo kiddles xv. 7 (Gr.) Mec.. mere- 
hengest JereS ofer flodas. 1387 F. James in Hearne Collect, 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. igo For ferrienge oure horses . , from 
Lambeth - . ini. Fulbecke catd PL Parall. 21 In this 
case without ferrying oner the horse there was nothing due 


vnto the bargeman. 1609 Heywood Drf. P roy v. xi, 6 
Charon is tvr’d, with ferring soules to hell. 1701 Loud, 
Gaz No. 3722/2 Before night almost half of tliem were 
ferried over. 1784 Cowper Task n. 38 They themselves 
once ferried o’er the wave ..are emancipate and loosed. 
x823 Hazlitt Tabled. XL iii. 45 A girl who had ferried me 
over the Severn. X877 Miss Yonge Cameos IV. i. 15 He 

was ferried to the French bank. ^ r,/ o 

absoL X457 Nottingham Rec. 1 1 . 365 Peid to 1 omas Smyth, 
for fereyng v. d.ays at y ’ Bryges. 1843 Marryat if. Violet 
xliv, The owner of a ferry, .ierries only when he chooses, 

b. To work (a boat, etc.) across or over. 

1771 Mrs. Griffith tr. Viand’s Shipwreck 92 The rotten 
canoe, that he had however contrived to ferry over. xSsa 
J. S. C. Abbott Napoleon (1855) II. xv. 281 He promised 
a napoleon to every boat which was ferried across, , . 

c. Of a vessel : To sen^ as a ferry-boat over. 

1872 W, F. Butler Great Lone Land iv, (1875) 55 
A steamer ferries the broad swift-running stream. 

8 , inir, for rejl. To convey oneself, go ; now 
only, to pass over water in a boat or by a ferry. 
Of a boat : To pass to and fro. 

a 1000 Byrkinoth 179 (Gr.) pmt min sawul to k® siSian 
mote . . mid friSe ferian. c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 
178 Crist seide to hem verie we over )?e water, c 1430 Lone- 
LicH Grail 1 . 176 In to here schippe forto take him, fotio 
veryen ouer that lake. 1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 30 
She sayling to Styx, thow ferriest ouer to Phlegcton. 1600 
Holland Livy v. i. (i6c^) 1383 note, They tliat would goe 
to it, used to ferry over in small punts or wffiirries. 1630 R, 
'Johnson's Kingd. fy Commw. 631 Upon these •waters doe 
ferry fiftie thousand Boats, .to serve the use of the Citie. 
1787 Burns Verscy When death's dark stream I ferry o’er. 
1833 Lamb Elia (i860) 267 It irks me to think that.. thou 
shouldst ferry over . . in crazy Stygian wherry, 1836 T. 
Hook G. Gierney ill. 333, I intended to remain until the 
weather cleared before 1 ferried back. X887 L. Ouphant 
Episodes 72, I ferried across it. 

t b, To ferry over : to pass over, pretermit. 

*477 J* Paston in Paston Lett. No. 787 III. 175, I may 
not wryght longe, wherffor I ffery over all thyags tyll I may 
away te on you my selff. 

Feiriyable (fe*riiab’l), a, [f, prec. •+ -ABLE.] 
Of a water: That may be crossed in a ferry-boat. 

x888 Blachw. Mag. Aug. 242 A place . , on the Indus, 
where it is fordable or ferryable. 

F©* 2 iTy-'boat. [C Ferry sb. -f Boat.] A boat 
used for conveying passengers, etc. across a feriy'. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. portemia. xefA 

Nottingham Rec. IL 220, vs. viijrf. receptis de proficuis de 
ferybotes de tempore. 1580 Baret Alv. B. 895 A ferry 
boate to cary ouer horses. 1644 Evelyn Mem, (1819) 1 . 123 
The Tiber. . I cro.ssed in a ferry-boate. 1723 Da Foe Voy, 
round World {1840) 322 One large float with sides to it, like 
a punt or ferry tioat. i8ix Wellington in Gurw. Desp, 
VI 1 . 418, I shall pay the proprietor of the ferryboats any 
reasonable sum for the time. 1838 W. Ellis Visits Madti* 
gascar viii. 215 A windlass for the large feny*-boat. 

Ferrying (fcTiiiq), vbl. sb. [f. P'ebry v, + 
-ING L] The action of the vb. P'erky ; an instance 
of the same. Also athdb., ferrying fee, station, 

1873 A. W. Ward tr. Curtiud Hist. Greece I. ii. ii. 31X 
The * Parali ’ lived by . . ferrying . . and fishing. 1879 J. 
Todhunter Akestis 47 Alethought I waited. . For Charon’s 
dismal ferrying. 1887 Pall Mall G. 8 Mar. 4/2 T'he, .fisher- 
folk . . would practically be deprived of the ferrying-fees 
between the steamers and the grotto. 1873 A. W. Ward 
tr- Curtius' Hist. Greece I, ii. i. 271 A mere ferrying station. 

Ferryi 2 ig“ (fe'riiii]), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + ■*ing 
T hat ferries. 

arC&z Oldham Poet, Wks, (x686) 55 Ferrying Cowls 
Religious Pilgrims bore, O'er waves without the help of 
Sail, or Oar. 

Fe'rryman. [f Ferry sb. 4 Man.] One who 
keeps or looks after a ferry. 

1464 Mann. 4- Househ. Exp. 162 [I] payd to the ferry- 
manes wyffe, .xij, d. 1359 Mitt. M ag., Dk. Clarence xxxiv, 
As wise as Goose the fery man, 1615 G. Sandys Trav. 134 
Charon grim Ferri-man, these streames doth guard. 1753 
Hanway Trav. (1762) 1 , 11. xii. 55 The ferry-man began to 
be insolent. 1833 Ht, Martineau Tale of Tyne i. 1 He 
was a pretty ferryman to let a passenger stand calling for 
hi.s boat. 1878 B. Taylor Deukalion i, iv, 35 The ancient 
ferryman of Hades. 

attrib, x8ox M. G. Lewis in Tales of Wond. I, Na x. 7 
The ferryman-fiend. 

■fFers. Chess, Ohs. Also 5 fiers, 6 ferse, 
7 feers. [a, OF. fierce, fierche, fierge (in med.L. 
fercia, far%id), zA. (ultimately) Pers. 

Axdh. firzdn, ^\s>o fei'z. The Pers. word 

means 'wise man ' counsellor’.] 

1. The piece now known as the queen. 

c 1369 Chaucer Detke Blaunche 654 She stal on me 
and took my fens And whan I saw my fers aweye Alas I 
I couthe no longer pleye. a X347 Surrey in Toitell's Misc, 
(Arb.) 21 And when your ferse is had, And all your warre is 
done, 1663-76 Bullokar, Fers, the Queen at Chess-play. 

2. A pawn which has passed to the eighth square 
(see quot). 

1474 Caxton Ckesse iv. "vil. fi86o) Liv, He may not 
goo on neyther side til he hath been in the fardest ligne of 
the.schequer, & that he hath taken the nature of the 
draughtes of the quene ; & than he i.s a fiers. 

3. The fei'ses twelve : according to Prof. Skeat, 
all the men exc, the king (the bishops, knights, and 
rooks, being counted as one each). 

c 1369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 723 Thogh ye bad lost 
the fer.'^es twelve. [1671 Skinner, Fers, P'eers, Feerscs, men 
at Che.ss. i69a--x732 in Coles.] 

Fers, obs. f. Faroe v., Fibroe a., Furze, Verse. 
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t Perse, V. Ods. Forms : i feorsian, fyrsian, 

3 fersien, firsin, fursen, Orm. ferrsenn, [OE. 
feorsian, fyrsian, f. feor, Far,] trans. To remove, 
put at a distance; hence, to forsake; with 
f ron. as ohj, to withdraw, go away. 

£ tmo Ags. Ps. t Lamb, ) 27 (Toller) Da <5e fyrsiaj? hij; 

fram iSe. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn, 205. Fersien hit fro him 
swo hat he it nabbe. c 1200 Ormin 19663 Nohht ne birrj? h© 
ferrsenn be Ne flen fra >033 m off tune, a xzzs Ancr. R, 76 
He furseo him awei urommard ure stefne. a 1223 ynliana 
16 Ne schal me firsin him from now'Ser deouel ne mon. 

Eersie, obs. Sc. form of Farcy. 

1598 D. Fergussont Scot. Prov. (1785) 12 Fire is good for 
the fersie. ^1605 Montgomerie Plyting- w. Polwart ■^o-^ 
The fersie, the falUng-euill, that fels manie freikes. 

Eerte, var. of Fart sh. 2. 

1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus^ ScrlhlHa^ a delicate meate of 
paste stuffed and wounded like a rope : a ferte of Portugall. 

t Pe*rtee. Obs. - ^ [a. OF, fierti == Pr. Jiertat, 
fertat i—h. fertlaPefn, i. ferns fierce.] Fierceness. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb, 664 Firumbras Jje hebene kyng was 
a man of gret fertee. 

Pe'rter, Ohs. \i. W^. fertre shrine: see 
Feretory.] tra 7 is. To put in a shrine, enshrine. 

CI32S Metr. Ham. 143 He.. bar thir bannes menskelye 
And fertered thaim at a nunrye. ^ C1450 St. Cuihbert 
(Surtees) 6995 And bare he fertird bairn Ibanesj in hy. 

Eerth, obs. form of FoEitTH. 

Eertlier, obs. form of Further. 
tPe'rtilage. Ohs. [f. Fertile + -age.] The 
action or process of fertilizing. 

*6x0 W. Folkingham Art of S^trtiey 1. viii. 15 Fertilage 
consists in the enriching of the SoyTe. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoiiry in. 333, 2 Fertilage is an enriching of Soil. 

Fertile (fo-rtil, -tail), a. Forms: 5-6 fertyl(e, 
-yll, 7-8 fertil(l, (6 fartyll, 6-7 firtile, -ill, 7 
furtiU, fertle), 5- fertile, [a. OF. fertil (Fr. 
fertile ='?x.fertil), ad. iLj.fertilis, f. ferre to bear.] 

1 . Bearing or producing in abundance; fruitful, 
prolific. Const, of in, rarely t to» a. lit. of the 
soil, a district or region, rarely of animals. 

17x460 Fortescue ^ Lim, Mon. iii, Dwellyn thai in 
on the most fertile reaume of the worlde. 14^ Caxton 
ARsop V. viii, This yere shalle be the . . raoost fertyle of alle 
maner of come. 1581 Sidney Apol. Poeirie {Kxh, \ 62 The 
firtilest ground must bee manured. 1624 Capt. Smith Vir- 

f lnia nr. xi. 87 The ground was . . exceeding furtill. 1785 
arah Ophelia II. ix, A soil. .not. .fertile of any 

thing but weeds. 1832 _Ht. Martineau Life in Wilds i. 3 
The plains . . are fertile in native plants. 1853 C. Bronte 
Villeiie xv, I'hese September suns shone, .on fertile plains, 
b. transf. and f^. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. ii. iv. 68 It [Probane, Ceylon] is 
moche plenteuous of gold and syluer and moche fertyle of 
other thynges. 1603 Drayton Odes \i. 43 That Spray to 
fame so fertle, The Louer-crowning IMirtle. 1730 A. Gordon 
Amfhith. 23 Augustus .. being or a fertile and 
jovial Disposition. 1791 Genii. Mag. 26/2 The offspring of 
his fertile imagination. 1819 T, Jefferson A utobiog. Wks. 
1859 I. 121 He was., fertile in resources. 1848 Macaulay 
IJisi. Eng. 1. 2x6 One family, singularly fertile of great men. 
1869 Freeman Nomn. Cong. (1876) in. xiv. 335 England 
was. .a land fertile in warriors. 

2 . Causing or tending to promote fertility. 

1597 Bp* Hall Sat. i. ii, The coole streame that tooke his 
cndles name, From out the fertile hoofe of winged steed. 
i6zi Burton Anai. Mel. n. ii. in. 248 The Bnse..most 
pleasant and fertile, 1657 Austen Fruit Trees i. 71 Lay 
Pigeons dung. . (or the like .stuffe, that is very hot, and fertill) 
to the roots. 1847 Emerson Poems^ (Bohn) 1. 485 

They thank the .spring-flood for its fertile slime. 
fty. 1596 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. iii. 131 With . . good store 
of Fertile Sherris. 

'b 3 , Copiously produced, abundant. Ohs. 

1601 Shahs. T'wel. N. 1. v. 274 01 . How does he loue me ? 
kVi?. With adorations, fertill teares. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 
801 Shall, .the fertil burden ease Of thy full branches. 

4 :. Comb, fertile-fresb. a., Laving luxuriant 
foliage; fertile-headed a., {a) many headed; 
if) rich in expedients. 

1598 Shaks, Merry W. v. v, 72 Greene let it be, More 
fertile-fresh then all the Field to see. 1632 Massinger & 
Field Fatal Dowry i. i, Cerberus . . loud and fertile-headed. 
*754 J* Matrimony 1. 230 The fertile-headed 

Woman, .whipt a ten-peck Bag over her Gallant’s Head. 

Hence frcrtile Obs.—^ »=. Fertiijze z/. ; 
re*rtilely adv . ; Fe^xtileuess = Fertility. 

X5^ SiDniEY Arcadia (1622) 155 Who ., could not but 
fertilly requite bis fathers fatherly education. *581 ^ — Apol. 
Paetrie (Arh.) xg The fertilnes of the Italian wit. 1613 
Markham Ef/g. Husb. 11. 1. v. (1635) =7 According to the 
fertilenesse of the soyle in which they grow. 1627-47 
Felth AM Resolves i. Ixxxi. 252 He that hopes too much 
shall coozen himself at last ; especially if his industry goes 
not along to fertile it x66i-6 Wood City of Oxford (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.) I. 395 The meedes adjoyning are fertilly soyled, 
tPe'rtilent, Sc. Obs.'-'^ [f. prec. after 
analogy of opulent, pestilent.‘\ Abundant, plentiful. 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 553 Paljeonis . . Quhilk 
furneist war rycht riche and fertilent, With gold and siluer. 

+ Perti'litate, V. Obs. [f. next, after dehiUtateI\ 
trans. To render fertile, fertilize. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert (1638) 193 A sweet rivolet 

playes . . through the Towne, fertiUtating the . . Gardens, 
1650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iii. xxviii. (ed. 2) 151 A Cock 
will in one day fertilitate the whole. . cluster of egges. 
Hence t Ferti'litatmg ppL a. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep.yu. vii. 352 From whence 
..wee cannot inferre a fertilitating [ fertiliating; 
corrected in ed. 1658] condition or property of fecundation. 


Fertility (foitilita Forms; 5 fertylyte, 6-8 
fertilitie, -illity(e, (fortyHte), 6- fertility, [a. 
'Fr./ertilitI, ad. \^.fertiliidt-eni, Fertile.] 

The quality of being fertile; fecundity, fruitful- 
ness, productiveness, a. lit. of the soil, a region, 
etc, ; also of plants and animals. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxv. 92 The troienne folke multy- 
pHed..in gretequantite..for the fertylyte of the grounde. 
153® Starkey England i. i. 12 Maruelous culture and 
FortyHte. c 1610-15 Women Saints (i886) 189 The first 
fruite of our mothers fertilitie. 18x8 Byron Ch. Har. iv. 
xxvi, Thy waste More rich than other climes’ fertility. 
1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iv. (1873) 75 The fertility of this 
clover aljsolutely depends on bees visiting the flowers. 

b. transf andyf^. 

16x5 G. Sandys Tray. 103 Such iarres proceeded from their 
fertility of Gods, differing in each seuerall iurisdiction. 
x666 Dryden Ann. Mirab. Let. to Sir R. Howard, The 
quickne-ss of the Imagination is seen in the invention ; the 
fertility in the Fancy. 1750 Johnson RamblerFko. 75 F 4, 

I found some fertility of fancy. xSoz Playfair 22 lus*r. 
Hutton, 'J'h, 495 All the fertility of his invention. X848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 637 Haliftix . . in fertility of 
thouaht . . had no rival. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 136 
Himilco . . was a man . .of fertility of resource. 

c, pi. Productive powers. 

1626-7 Falkland in Abp. Usshers Lett. (1686) 379 
A general . . valluation of the diSerent Fertilities. 1708 
Swift Sacram. Test. Wks. (1778) IV. 219 The fertilities of 
the soil. 1868 Rogers Pol. Econ. xii. (1876) 164 Ground- 
rent, .is a payment made for a particular site because it has 
certain conveniences, productive powers, or . . fertilities, 
which another .site . . would not possess. 

Fertilizable (foutibi^zab’l). a. Also -isable. 

[f. Fertilize y -able. Cf. F . fertiUsable.'l a. Of | 
land, etc. : Capalde of being fertilized, b. Of the 
female, or an ovum ; Susceptible of impregnation. 

X83Z R. Mu DIR Bot. Annual 140 The ovary is the., im- 
portant part of the fertilizable organ. 1877 Hvxley A nat. 
Inv. Anbn.vh. 446 The perfect fertilisable female, 1880 
Burton Reigfs Q. Anne III. xviii. 197 Unfertile but fertil- 
isable clay. 

Feirtilizatiou (fS^ilibiz^^-Jon). Also -isation. 
[n. of action f. as prec. + -ation ; cf. F. feriilisa^ 
iioni\ The action or process of rendering fertile. 

1863 J. G. Morshy Cotmft. Gen. xii. ii The two sides of 
the Nile, its fertilization by a natural cause. 

"h. spec. Biol. Fecundation; see Fertilize 2. 
*857 Wh EWELL Hist. Induct. Sc. HI. 223 The fertilization 
of the date-palms. 1862 Darwin Fertil. Orchids i. 33 These 
species . . require the aid of insects for their fertilization. 1882 
Vines Sacks' Bot. 525 The first manifest result of fertilisation 
in the oospore is the division of its nucleus. 

Hence Pe-rtiliza-tional a., of or pertaining to 
fertilization. 

1888 J. T. Gulick in Linn. Soc. yrnl. XX. 233, 1 venture 
to call this principle l^ertilizational Segregation, 

Fertilize (butibiz), zt, [f. Fertile •+ -ize.] 

1 . irajis. To make fertile ; to enrich (the soil). 

X648 W. Mountague Devout Ess. 1. xi. § 1. 128 Our earth 

needs no rain to fall upon it. .to fertilize it. 1760 Derrick 
Lett. (1767) 1.97 He. .fertilised bogs, and cultivated barren 
sands, i860 Mot\.ey Net her 1 . (1868) 1. i- 8 Three great rivers 
which had fertilized happier portions of Europe, 
b. gen. To render productive, lit. and fig. 

1828 Mackintosh .S'/. Ho. Cenmn. 2 May Wks. 1846 HI. 
487 The members of the Legislature . . attempted to exclude 
all the industry, .of other countries from flowing in to enrich 
and fertilise their shores. 1866 Liddon Bampt. Led. v. 
(1875) 225 Intense religious yon viction fertilizes intellect. 
1868 Peard Water-Farm. ii. 11 Can nothing be done to 
fertilise the vast majority of our streams ? 

2 . Biol. To make (an ovum, an oospore, a female 
individual or organ) fruitful by the introduction of 
the male element ; to fecundate. 

Chiefly Bot, ; in Zoology common with reference to ova, 
but otherwise rare. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iv. (1873) 79» I, have not found 
a single terrestrial animal which can fertilize itself. 1861 
Delamer FI. Card. 145 If . . the Moss Ro.se . . is fertilized 
with Rosa Gallica, interesting hybrids are the result. 1879 
Lubbock Sci. Led. i. 8 It is a great advantage .. that the 
flower should be fertilised by pollen from a different stock. 

Hence Fe-rtilized ///. a. Fertilizing vbl. sb., 
also attrih. Fertilizing ppl. a. 

1651 R. Child in HartlWs Legacy (1655) .^4 b other 
places they have a like fertilizing fatnesse. 1655 In HariliPs 
Legacy 193 A rich earth for Compost worth twenty shillings 
a load at the least for the fertilizing of land. 1807 Crabbe 
Par. Reg. in. 275 Fertilizing showers. 1849 J, F. W. 
Johnston Exper, Agile, vii. 118 Gypsum has a remarkably 
fertilising effect when applied to certain crops on certain 
soils. 1&8 Peard Water-Farm. v. 54 A tiiw fish creeps 
from each fertilised egg. 1884 A ihemeum 12 Tan. .^9/3 The 
author attributes the supply of fertilizing mud in Egypt to 
the White Nile. 

Fertilizer (brtibizoi'). [f, prec. -f - br^.] 

1 . One who or that which fertilizes (land). ^ 
a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Kent ii. (i66z) 57 Saint-foime, or 
Holy-hay . . being found to be a great Fertilizer of Barren- 
ground. X794 Sullivan Virrw Nat. I. 377 The agency of 
snow as a fertilizer. 18x5 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. 
XXXVI II. 500 The torrent, now the fertilizer, now the 
ravager of districts. 1872 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. Ixv. 
II The march of Jfehovah, the Fertiliser, may be traced by 
the abundance which he creates, 
b, said esp. of manures. 

1846 T* Baxter Lihr. Prod. Apde. (ed. 4) II. 61 Nitrate 
of potash .. when employed as a fertilizer, is generally sown 
by hand. 

atirib. 1893 Act 56 ^ 57 Viet. c. $6 file) The Fertilisers 
and Feeding Stuffs Act. 


2 . An agent of fertilization in plants. 

1844 Darwin in Life ^ Lett. {xZZpFl, 30 Flies are good 
fertilizers. x88o A. R. Wallace Isl. Life 473 Suitable 
fertilisers and other favourable conditions, 

Fertlet, obs. var. of Firlot. 

Ferula (fe’rzHa). [a. 'L. ferula giant fennel, a 
rod.] 

1 . Boi. A genus of plants ; the giant fennel. 

139S Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. xvii. Ixxi. (1495) 645 Ferula is 

anherbe. 1562 Turner Herbal ii. i b, The nature of Ferula 
is the .sorest enemie that can be to Lampreys. 1693 Sir 
T. P. Blount Nat. Hist. 465 Vo.ssius .. affirms them to be 
Arborescent Ferula’s. 1811 A. T. Thomson Disp. 

(1818) 17s This species of ferula is a native of. . Persia, 

Mrs. H. L. Evans Wint. in Algeria 25 The beautiful 
feathery leaf of the ferula. • 

2 . From the use of the fennel-stalk in Roman 
times ; A cane, rod, or other instrument of punish- 
ment, esp. a flat piece of wood (seeP’ERULE 2 qiiot 
1825) ; 3^^. school discipline. 

1580 North Plutarch (1676) 612 Many , .do put forth tbeix 
hands to be stricken.. with the ferula. x6ia Brinsley X r/d!'. 
Lit. xix. (1627) 215, I have laboured and striven by ferula, 
and all meanes of severity. 17x2 E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 123 
We., had Ferula’s made to punish Swearing. 1840 P. 
Parley's Ann. 316 They had never known the infliction of 
chastisement from either cane or ferula. 1851 Carlyle 
Sterling i. iv. 1x8721 27 His ever-changing cour.se . . which 
was passed so nomadically under ferulas of various colour. 

3 . Stirg. A long splint. 

x688 R. Holme Amnoury in, 444. 1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Ferulaceous a. IL'L. feruldce-us 

(f. feriil-a giant fennel) -f -ous : see -aceous ] Re- 
sembling the ferula ; having a stalk like a ferula. 

*657 Phys. Diet., Femlaceous, like the herb ferula. 1691 
Ray Creation i, (1692) 194 These [Fountain] Trees are of 
the Ferulaceou.s kind. 1755 Porter in Phil. Trans. XLIX. 
253 The asa feetida is drawn from a ferulaceous plant, 

Ferula-ic, fe’rulic, a. Chem. [f. Ferula 
+ -ic.] In Ferul{a)ic acid : see quot. 

1876 Harley Mat. Med. 598 I'he resin [A-ssafoetida]., con- 
tains ferulaic acid, Cio Hio Oi, which forms iridescent prisms. 
1879 Watts Did. Chem, 3rd Suppl., Ferulic acid. 

•f PeTUlar. Obs. Also 7 fermlar, feriler, 
-uler. [ad. L. feruldr-is of or belonging to the 
giant fennel.] = Ferula 2. 

1594 O. B. Quest. Profitable Concemings K iv a, A Feniler 
to admonish them with. 1600 Abp. Abbot Exp, fonah 364 
The wicked are the worse when they are under the ferular. 
1644 Milton A reop, 20 What advantage is it to be a man , . 
if we have only scapt the ferular, to come under the fescu of 
an Imprimatur? 1688 R. Holme Armoury iii. 312/1 The 
Ferrularis an Instrument used by School-blasters to correct 
their Scholars. 1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey 1, 1775 in Ash. 

Ferule (fcTizd),.?^. Also 6 ferrall 6-7 fenil(l, 
[ad. Ij. fertil- a ; see P'erula.] 

1 . « Ferula r. Also a plant or stalk of it. 

<;x42o Pallad. on Hush, i. 1049 Take ferules eke or saly 

twigges take. 1589 Fleming Bucol. Virg. x. 30 Syluanus 
. .came. .Shaking his flouring feruls. ^ 1620 Brinsley Virg^ 
Eclog. 95 The ferule is a. .big her be like vnto fennel giant. 

2 . = Ferula 2. 

1599 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. i. 169 My rimes relish of the ferule 
still. 1636 B. JoNsoN Discern. (1641) 115 From the rodde, or 
ferule, I would have them free. «x656 Bp. Hall Rem. 
Wks. 1 1660' 304 Whilst he was under the ferule. 1825 Hone 
Every-day Bk. I. 967 The ferule . . was a sort of flat ruler, 
widened at the inflicting end into a shape resembling a pear 
. . with a . . hole in the middle, to raise blisters. 1850 W. 
Irving Goldsmith i. 23 He resumed the ferule. 1875 Farrar 
Seekers i. ii. 24 To learn at the point of the ferule— trash. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., \ ferule-rod”, t ferule- 

fingered a., whose fingers are liable to the ferule. 

Inipeachm. Wolsey 192 in Furnivall BalL l. 358 Be 
ware of the Ferrall Rodde I 1620 Bp. Hall Hon. Mar. 
Clergy 127 Those ancient ferule-fingred Boy-Popes. 

Ferule, var of Ferrule sb. and v. 

Ferule (fe*rizd), V. Also 6 ferrule, [f. prec.] 
trans. To beat, strike, with a ferule. 

*579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 24, I .shoulde, .hee Fermled 
for my fauite. 1873 Channing in Salt S/'horeau {i8go) 26 
So he did. . by feruling six of his pupils. 1878 Mrs. Stowe 
Poganuc P, XIV. izx To ferule. . disorderly scholars, 

Feruler, var. of Ferular. 
i* FeTVefy, 2'* Ohs. rare. \zA. Xa. fervefacSre, 
i. fervere to boil; see -ey.] //vzwj. To make 
boiling hot. Hence Fe*rvefiedj2^/. <?. 

1599 A. M. tr. GahelhouePs Bk. 27/2 Cause then 

your Armes. .with a fervefyede clothe to be. .rubbed. Ibid. 
65/2 Take a Horseshoe, and fervefye the same. 165; 
Tomlinson Re7iou’s Disp. 159* To fervefy or decoct, 
t Fe'rvence. Obs. Also 5 farvence, vervens. 
[a. OF.fervence, as if ad. L. ferventia, f fervent- 
em ; see F'ervent and -ence.] 

1 . Boiling or glowing heat. Also, Violent ebul- 
lition, fennentation. 

14.. Lydg. Tetnple ofClas^^gb For hou?® 1 brenne with 
feruence and with hete, Wib-in inyn hert I mot complein of 
cold. £*1420 Pallad. on Hush. xi. 441 Of fynest mu.st in 
oon metrete Or it be atte the state of his fervence. I432-S<» 
tr. Higden (Rolls) I, 429 An holy welle, whicbe is of so grete 
feruence that hit castethe owte thynges caste in to hit. 
<2x634 Chapman Revenge for Honour^ Plays 1873 III. 332 
Rays lascivious , . ingender by too piercing fervence in- 
temperate. .heats. 

2 . fg. Warmth, of the emotions, intensity of feel- 
ing or desire, fervency, 

c 1430 Lydg. Black Knt. xxx, If that any now he in this 
place, That fele in love brenning of fervence .. Lat him of 


FEBVEmCT, 


iro 


FESCUE. 


ffoitth lay to audience. £rx485 Dighy Myst, C1882’' inr. 1093 
J>ey woil with veruens of love me seke. rtssag Skelton 
Pr, to H, Ghost t O firy feruence, inflamed with all grace. 

Hen. VIII Let. to A. Boleyn in Select. Harl. Misc. 
(1793) 147, I think .. my fervence of love causeth it. 3591 
Troub. Ratgne K. John ix. (1611) 84 Zeale .. Spurs them 
on with fenience to this shrine. 

Fervexicy (fa*jvensi). Also 5 farrence, 6-7 
fervencie. [f. as prea : see - enoy.] 

1 . The state or quality of being fervent; glowing 
or burning heat, intensity of heat. Now ra^'e. 

1598 Chapman /Had vi. 185 Flames of deadly fervency 
flew from her breath and eyes. S633 P. Fletcher Pzsc. Eel. 
i. 2 About his head a roclw canopie .. Rebutting Pheebus 
parching fervencie. 1879 O. Meredith Egoist III. x. 214 
It is the sole star which, .preserves an indomitable fervency. 

t b. Of cold : Intensity, severity. Obs. 
s6is Chapman Odyss. Kve. The fervency Of that sharp 
nmht would kill me. 

2 . J%*. ‘ Heat of mind*, intensity of feeling or 
desire, warmth of devotion, zeal, ardour, eagerness; 
f an instance of the same. 

1554 Knox Faythf. Admon. Dvj b, Peter in a feruencte 
first left his bote. x6oo E. Blount tr, Comsiaggio 6 They 
continued their new navigation, with greater fervencie. 
1672-5 Comber Comp. Teznple 11702* 368 The Motives that 
ought to excite our Fervency. _ 1734 Watts Kelig, ynv. 
(1789) 216 He drew some practical inferences . . with some 
degree of fervency. 1824 Southey Bk. of Ch. (1841) 173 
The prayer which was preferred with increased fervency at 
a martyr’s grave. 1865 Kingsley Plerew. xy, She would 
never have known the fervency of your love. 

Fervent (fs'iv&t), a. Forms ; 4-6 feruente, 
vervente, (5 ferfent, furvaunte, 6 farvente, 
fervant), 4- fervent, [a. F. fef'Ttejit, ad. L. fer~ 
vent~em, fervens, pr. pple. olferuere to boil, glow.] 

1 . Hot, burning, glowing, boiling. 

a 1400-50 Alexander y&ix Ftawmes feruent as fyre, <7x400 
Lanfranc’s Cirttrg. 31 1 lu f>is caas we mowen u.se hoot 
fervent oile. 1514 Barclay C//. «§•• Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 
p. Ixix, The Sunne is not fervent. 157a J. Jones Bathes of 
Bath n. 10 Actuall fyre, working upon the water itself cannot 
ut into it a greater degree of heat, then the degree of fervent 
eate. 1611 Bible 2 Pet iii. 10 The Elements shall melt with 
feruent heat. ] ,PiTt% Acc. Mokomeians f>y I have seen 
many., td work ail day, .in the most fervent Harvest time. 
1849 Mrs. Somerville Connect. Phys. Sc. xxvii. 300 The 
short but fervent summers at the polar re|:ions.^ 1874 S. Cox 
Pilgr, Ps. vii, 147 A fervent waste in which it is lo.st, 
fig. 1529 More Dyaloge i, Wk.s. 119/2 Let them all . .leme 
that god deliteth to se the feruent hete of y* hartis deuocion 
boile out by y® body. 

t b. In mediaeval pharmacy, of drugs : «Hot. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xtx. Ixxvii. (1495) 908 Some 
thynges that drawyth laxeth also and be feruent aL Sc&» 
monea. ^ 1578 Lyte Dodoens n, xxx. 187 The common 
Camomill. .IS not so fervent as the Romaine Camomiil, but 
more pleasant. 

i* c. Of cold : Intense, severe. Ods. 

1448 R. Wox Chroa. (Camden) xi6 Hit was a fervent coolde 
weder. 1473 Warkw. Chron. (Camden' 3 Ther was one 
fervent froste thrugh Englande. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
II. 337 The fervent frost so bitter wes, 1634 Harington 
Salemes Megim.xZz A fervent Cold Countrey. 

2 . Of person.<5, their passions, dispositions, or 
actions; Ardent, intensely earnest From lyth c» 
almost exclusively with reference to love or hatred, 
zeal, devotion or aspiration, 

<1x400 Destr. Troy 2154 Than was Priam .. more feruent 
to fight X4. . Why / Cadt be a Natt 7 in E. M. P. (1862) 
1 38 They were as ferfent as ony fyre To execute her lordys 
byddyng. 1534 Tindale i Pet.iv. 8 Above all thiuges haue 
fervent love amonge you. 156X 0 aus tr. Bnllinger on A poc. 
(1573) 25 b, We of this Church who haue bene feruenter 
XXX. yeare.s ago* than we be at this day. 1591 Spenser 
Gnat 296 He spide bis foe with ,, feruent eyes to his de- 
struction bent. 1673 Lady's Call. ii. § 1 r 23, 65 By 
the ferventest praiers implore . . God. 1738 Wesley Ps. 
xiii. 8 My Heart in fervent Wishes bums. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt, AW. (1852) II, 2X5 It proves the glowof his kindness 
the ferventer. 1856 Mrs, Browning Leigh i. 944 
Many fervent souls strike rhyme on rhyme. 

b. Of conflict, uproar, formerly also of pestilence, 
a wild beast, etc. ; Hot, fierce, raging. Now rare. 

^ 1465 Marg. Paston in Lett No. 523 II. 226 The pestylens 
is so fervent in Norwych that [etc.]. 1494 Fabvan Chron. 

IV. Ixvii. 46 Whiche persecucion . . was so sharpe Sc feruent, 
that [etc.]. X55X Robinson tr. More's Utop. (Arb) 139 
When the battel is. . most fierce and fervent. 1607 Topsell 
Fonrf. Beasts (1658) 543 There appeared unto them a Boar 
, . having fire-burning eyes, a despiteful look . . and every 
way fervent. X814 Wordsw. White Doe of Kyi. i. 43 A 
moment ends the fervent din. 

tFe'rvent, v. Obs.-'^ [f. prec.] trans. To 
utter fervently. Hence Ferveated ppl, a. 

a 1626 W. ScLATER Serm. Bxper. (1638) 68 Their, .fer- 
vented supplication to have life prorogued. 

Ferveatly (fo'iventli), adv. [f. Fervent a. + 
-LY-] In a fervent manner, 

1 1 . Bnmingly, intensely, severely. Obs. 

X480 Caxton Chron, Eng. eexliii. 293 He myght not wel 
endure no whyle so feruently he was take. 1^61 PIollvbush 
Horn. Apoth.'ija^ He that hath the jaundis so fervently 
and sore. 1627 Hakewill Apot lu viL § 1. 110 It continued 
so feruently hot. 

2 , With warmth of feeling; ardently, earnestly, 
hotly, passionately. Now rare exc. in expressions 
of love, desire, prayer, etc. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troyhts iv. 1356 The whiche frendes 
feruentliche hym preye To senden efter more- X494 Fabvan 
Chron. v. cxiii. 86 Chilperich heryng of the. .takynge of his 
sone, was.. more feruently amouyd. 1568 Grajt’on Chron. 


II. 27 The king, .pursued them more fervently then circum- 
spectly. i6xx Bible Cot iv. 12 Alwaies labouring feruently 
for you in praiers. 1749 Fielding Tom fones HI. 94 Mrs, 
Fitzpatrick then renewed her proposal and very fervently 
recommended it. X794 Sullivan Tzm //at 1. 9 Most 
fervently do I love my God, my king. x8as T. Jefferson 
I Auiobiog. Wks. 1859 I. 83, I had fervently pressed the 
Treasury board to replenish this particular deposit. X848 
C. J-Ironte y. Eyre [1873) 3, I wished fervently he might 
not discover my hiding-place. 2874 Stubbs /list. 

(1875) III. xviii. 31 Henry, .was fervently orthodox. 

PenreiltneSH (fo'-ivratnes). rare. [f. 

Fervent + -ness.] The quality of being fervent 

1. Boiling, burning, or glowing heat; * Fervour i. 

X398 Trevisa Barth De P. E. x. ix. (1495) 379 Smalle 

asshes . . slakyth . . the feruentnes of the cole. 1533 Elyot 
Cast (1541) 73 a, It [melancholy] may not be so 

littell, that the hloua and spirites in their ferventnes, be as 
it wereunbridlyd. 1586 Bright xxvii. 153 Although 

it [water] be hote, yet inferiour in degree to the heate of 
feruentnes, x6oo F. Walker Sp. Mandrville 46 b. The 
great feruentnes of the hot starres. 

2 . Ardour, eagerness, vigour, zeal; also an 
instance of the same ; « Fervour 2 . 

CX430 Wyclifs Num. xxv. ii [MS, S], Y my sUf schulde 
not do awai the sones of Israel in my greet hete [feruentnesse 
of veniaunce]. X477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 133 
Whyche wil not be wele .. stered for the feruentnesse of the 
same tempert. 1528 I’indale Parab. Mammon Wks. I, 84 
Christ here teacheth Simon by the ferventnes.s of love.^ x6n 
Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. viit. (1632) 581 The Archbishops 
feruentness in using such eager per.swa.sion.s. iSgt Celestina 
ni. 40 His . . ferventnesse of affection is sufficient to marre 
him. 1737 Bailey vol. 1 1, Ferventness, 

Fervescent (fsjve’sent), a. [ad. "h. fervescent- 
em, pr. pple. of fervesc/re, inceptive verb f. fervere 
to be hot.] Growing hot. 

1683 'SsKiMCSH Dor on Med. 1. 162 Fixing the fervescent and 
corrosive Humors. 1730-6 in Bailey folioj, 1775 in Ash, 

Fervid (fo'jvid), a. Also 7 fervid©, [ad, L, 
fef'vid-tis burning, vehement, f. fei’vere to glow.] 

1 . Burning, glowing, hot. Ittoyt poet, ox rhetorical. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gahelhouer's Bk. Physicke 6/2 Let it stand 

a day or two in som fervide place. 1667 Milton /I L. v, 
301 The mounted Sun Shot down direct his fervid Raies. 
1718 Pope Iliad xn. 939 Sol had driven His fervid orb 
through half the vault of heaven, 1794 Sullivan Vie^n Nat 
IL 53 The more fervid the lightning, the more animated 
they appear. 1833 N, Arnott Physics (ed. s) IL 62 His 
attention was soon recalled to the fervid land of the sun, 
1851 Thackeray Eng. Hum. xi. (1858) 50 To hang on in the 
dust behind the fervid wheels of the parliamentary chariot. 

transf. xSSsSmmvnm Poems ^ BalL Hendecasyllables 
S Flame as fierce as the fervid eyes of lions. X871 M. Collins 
Mrq. *$• Merck. II. iii. 61 The Christmas night had been 
fervid . . There had been a dinner. 

2 . fip/. Glowing, intensely impassioned. 

1656 8x Blount Clossogr., Fervid, fierce, vehement, a tjtj 
P.ARMELL Happy Man x6 The fervid wishes, holy fires, 
Which thus a melted heart refine. X779-8X Johnson L. P. 
Wks. 1816 X. 122 He is warm rather than fervid. ^ 1828 
Carlvlb Affjpr, (1857) I. 2x1 Of Burns’s fervid affection .. 
we have spoken already. *838 Dickens Nick. Nickxxvxi, 
It is your . , fervid imagination, which throws you into a 
glow of genius and excitement. 1855 Macaulay Nisi. Eng. 
IV. 33S The fervid loyalty with which Charles had been 
welcomed back to Dover, 1872 Blackie Lays Highl, 155 
Without the call of fervid preacher. 

Hence rervi-dity [ -h -ity] ; a. Intense beat. b. 
Passion, zeal (J.), Fe'rvidly adv..^ in a fervid 
manner; earnestly, S*e* 3 ?vidn©ss, the state or 
quality of being fervid. 

1693 Bentley Boyle Lect. Serm, vi. 188 A kind of injury 
done to him by the fervidness of St. Peter. 1727 Bailey 
vol. HjFervidiiy. X77S Ash, Fervidity, heat. X847 Craig, 
Fervidly, very hotly, with glowing warmth. 187a Geo. 
Eliot Middlem. i, A young lady, .knelt down. .by the side 
of a sick labourer and prayed fervidly. 

Fervol, obs. form of FearfuIi. 
fFeworotis, A Also 7 -erous. [f. 

next + 'OUs.] FuU of fervour ; ardent, warm. 

1602 T. Fitzherbert 36b, As. .feruerous in the loue 
of God, as they are. .fyry in sensual appetyt. x658 Slingsby 
Diary Faithful and fervorous Professors. 1669 

WooDHEAD St. Teresa 1. X.Y. 94 They had a mind to cool 
the fervorous employment of the Will. 

Fervour, fervor ;,f9*ivw). Also 6 fervour©, 
7 farver. [ME. fervor, '■our, a. OF. fervor, -our 
(mod.F. fcfyjeur) ■» Pr. and Sp. fervor. It. fervore, 
ad. Xi. fet'v ore-in, f. fervere to be hot. For use of 
fei-vour or fervor see F'avoub.] 

1 . Glowing condition, intense heat. 

<ri44o IdHxrectMiScalaPerf. (W, de W. 1494) 11. xxxiv, They 
..panten soo strongly that theybrast into bodily feruours. 
X529 More Dyaloge i. Wks. 1164/2 These prayers ..of his 
holye Martirs, in the feruoure of theyr torment. 162$ 
Purchas Pilgrims it. 1317 A number of Lamps which., 
yeelds vnto the roome an immoderate feruor. 1725 Pope 
Odyss.^ X. 184 Some power divine . . Sent a tall stag . . To 
cool his fervour in the chrystal flood. 1794 Mrs. Piozzi 
Synon, L 207 Such effects follow naturally the fervour of 
an African climate. xSig Shelley Q. Mah viii, •jt Those 
deserts . . who^ . . fervors scarce allowed A bird to live. tZgx 
Sir R. Ball in Melbourne Argus x6 May, The moon was 
also doubtless in a condition of equal fervour, 
t b. Of water : Boiling, seething Obs. 
a 1440 Found. St. Bartholomew's 43 The swellynge [sea], 
yn his feruor , . leift vp hym-self. x6s6 tr. Hobbes' Elem. 
Philos, (1839) 324 All fervour or seething is not caused by 
fire. 

2 . Warmth or glow of feeling, passion, vehem- 
ence, intense zeal ; an instance of the same. 


X34© Hampole Pr. Consc. 250 Fervor of thoght, 1383 
Wyclif fohn ii. 17 The feruour of loue of thin nous hath 
etun me, 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 363 b/i She . . had more 
feruour of deuocion. XS31 Dial, on Laws Eng. ii. Hit (1638) 
160 A veniail sinne . . letteth the fervour thereof [charity], 
1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. I. 30 Such fervour is as well 
beseeming fresh souldiers as young Fryers. 1732 Law 
Serious C. xiv. (ed. 2' 240 And begin to know what Saints. , 
have meant by fervours of devotion. X830 DTsraeli Chas. / 
III. ix. 196 The fervour of loyalty vied with the pride of 
magnificence. xSSis, A.N/ ."W A.m Dickeus iii. 50 A fervour 
unique even in the history of American enthusiasms. 

Fery, obs. form of Farrow z/. 

X337 in Liber Pluscardensis ix. xxxvi, Isa! ger thi sow 
fery agayn hir wil. 

Feryage, obs. form of Ferriage. 

Fesande, obs. form of Pheasant. 

Fesapo, Logic. A mnemonic word representing 
the fourth mood of the fourth figure of syllogisms, 
in which the major premiss is- a universal negative, 
the minor premiss a universal affirmative, and the 
conclusion a particular negative ; the middle term 
being subject of the major and predicate of the 
minor premiss. 

1827 Whatelv ii. (ed. 2)98 Fesapo. 1864 Bowen 

L^ic vii, 200. 

Fesa'aii(t, -awnt, obs. forms of Pheasant. 

Fescesmiiie (fe’s&iaim), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
Fescenmn-us pertsiming to Fescennia in Etruria, 
famous for a sort of jeering dialogues in verse.] 

A. adj, esp. in Fescennine verses. Pertaining to 
or characteristic of Fescennia ; usually in a bad 
sense, licentious, obscene, scurrilous. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 443 Wanton Fescennine cere- 
monies. a X637 B. JoNSON Underwoods (1640) 243 We . . 
dare not aske our wish in Language fescennine. 1726 
Amherst Terrse P'il. i. led. 3) i A merry oration in the fes- 
cennine manner. 18x5 Scott Guy M. xxxvi. To repeat a 
certain number of Fescennine^ verses. 1873 Symonds Grk. 
Poets vlii. 232 A rude Fescennine license. 

t B. sb. A song or verses of a licentious or 
scurrilous character. Ohs. 

1621-51 Burton Anai. Mel. ni. i. 1. i. 409 Menander, .did 
..write Fescennines, Attellanes, and lascivious songs. x66o 
Jer. Taylor Duct. Dnbit, ii. iii. rule 5 § i, I haue seene 
parts of Virgil changed into Impure fescennines. 

Fescue (fe’skw''-, sb. Forms: 4-6 fest'a(e, (6 
-ew, -ure, -we, 7 -er), 6 fe(©)sk©w, 7 fes(t)kue, 8 
fesCH, 8~9 fesque, 9 dial vaster, 6- fescue, [a. 
OF. festu (Fr.fd/u) a straw popular L. 'festu^ 
cum class. L. festuca. Cf. Pr, fesiuc masc., fes~ 
tma, festuga fern., It. festuca masc., festuca fern.] 

f 1, A straw, rush, twig; a small piece of straw, 
a mote in the eye (with ref. to Matt, vii, 3)4 
Hence, a thing of little importance. Obs. 

1377 Langl. F. pi, B, X, 278 Pe beem lithe in 3owre 
eyghen, And festu is fallen for joure defaute, In alle 
manere men, 1382 Wyclif Matt. vii. 2 What seest thou 
a festu* or a litil mote, in the ehe of tni brother, c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 163/1 Fyschelle of fyschew, or hi'&i\x,festucou 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 400 b/i He demaunded hym of the 
festue and of the beme. 159a G, Harvey Pierce's Super. 54 
A pretty feate for amber, to iuggle chaffe, festues or^ the 
like weighty burdens. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. I. 
720 Thin strawes and fescues small 

2. A small slick, pin, etc. used for pointing out 
the letters to children learning to read ; a pointer. 

15x3 MS. Acc. St. fohds Hosp., Canter/., Payd for iiij 
festewys iijz 4 1533 More Anew. Poysoned Bk. Wks. xxozjt, 
I shall .. lay it afore him agayn, and sette him to it with 
a festue, that he shall not say but he .<iaw it, 1589 Nashb 
Martins Months Minde 7 Though their fescue euen then 
pointed at Gapitall letters. i6ia Two Noble K. n. ii, Ay, 
do but put A feskve in her fist. 17x4 Gay What d'ye call 
it I. i. 8, I.. Taught him his Catechism, the Fescue held. 
176a Foote I, Wks. 1799 I. 197 The fescues and 

fasces, which have been - .consigned to one, or more matron 
in every village. 1825 J. Jennings DiaLW. Eng. Gloss. 8r 
.. a fescue. Bxovfxsmc Pmchiarotio X9 Play 

schoolmaster, point as with fescue. 

:'Jig. 1644 [see Ferulak]. *648 Earl Westmrld. 
.S‘a<Y'<r(i879)53 As Appetite, Not Reasons Fe.scue shall direct. 

ta transf. {nonce-uses.') a. The shadow on a sun- 
dial. b. A plectrum for use with the harp or lyre. 

1607 WCentworth] S[mith] Puritaine iv. 47 The feskewe 
of the Dial! is vpon the Chrisse-crosse of Noone. x6x6 
Chapman HoznePs Hymn to A polio 288 And with thy golden 
fescue play’dst upon Thy hollow harp. 

4. More fully fisctte-gi'ass : A genus (Festuca) of 
grasses. Hard, Sheep's, Meadow Fescue : transla* 
tions of the botanical names of species, F. durius^ 
cula, ovina, pratensis. 

X794 Martvn Rousseau's Bof. xiii. Sheeps fescue i& a 
well known grass, always to be found in sheep comraons. 
Ibid. 139 Meadow Fescue, one of the best grasses for cul- 
tivation, has a culm for two feet high. 1796 Morse Amer, 
Geog, I. X87 Fesque grass (Festuco) many species. x8x3 
Sir H. Davy Agric, Chem. viii. (1814) 362 I'all fesaie 
grass stands highest 1854 Hooker Himal. Tmls. It, xxiy. 
176 Short sedges and fescue-grass. 2855 Morton Cycl. Agric. 
863/2 s. V. Festuca, The hard fescue. 1864 Tennyson 
AyltnePs F, 530 Sweeping the frothily from the fescue. 

t Fescue, 2 ^. Obs, [f. prec. sb.] trans. To dimet 
or assist in reading with a fescue. 

x64X Milton Animadv. (1851) 201 Fescu’d to a formal 
injunction of his rote-lesson. 1714 Mandeville Fab, Bees 
II. (1733) 9 They.. want more Fescuing and a broader Ex- 
planation. <21749 Philips Odes (1807) 83 Fescu’d now 
perhaps in spelling. 
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Eese, Pesels, var. of Feeze Fasels, Ohs, 
Fesician, Fesike, obs. ff. Physiciae, Physio. 
Fesion, obs. form, of Pheasant. 
t PeSS, Ohs. 

1716 Land. Gaz. No. S439/4 A black Mare. .With a Fess 
Tail, lately dock’d. 

Pesse ^ (fes). Jf 5 r^r. Also bfece. \^.OY.fesse 
i—h. fascia band ; mod.P\ )iiKsfasce ad. L.] 

1 . An ordinary formed by two horizontal lines 
drawn across the middle of the field, and usually 
containing between them one third of the escut- 
cheon. 

1:486 Bk, St A Bans Her. bij, All the bastardis of all cot- 
arnmris shall here a fesse. 1500 in Q. J£Uz, Acad. (1869) 9^ 
Pales, bendis, feces cheveronis. 1562 Leigh Armorie 113 b, 
The fielde ^Argent, a Fesse, Azure. 1688 R. Holme Ar- 
mottry i. iii, 34/1 Fesse, Gules. 1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 238 
Argent, on a less, azure, three lozenges, or. 1872 Roskin 
Eaglds N. § 235 The Fesse, a horizontal bar across the 
middle of the shield, represents the knight’s girdle. 

h. In fesse (see quot. 1889). Party per fesse 1 
(of the shield) divided by a horizontal line through 
the middle. 

1572 BosswffTS.VLArmorie ir. 54 He beareth d’Argente, hue 
Fusilles in Fesse Gules. 1705 Hearne CoUect 12 Dec., 

A Book Expansed in Fesse. 1830 Robson Brit. Herald. 
II I. Gloss., Fesseways or in fesse. 1889 Elvin Diet. Herald. 
60 In Fesse, a term to express the position of charges when 
they occupy the position assigned to that ordinary. 

2 . attrih. and Comb., as fesse-line ; fesse-point, 
the exact centre of the escutcheon ; ^ fesse-target 
(see quot, 1889). Also fesse-ways, fesse-wise 
adv. * in fesse (see Fesse i b). 

X775 Ash, * Fesse line, the line that constitutes the fesse. 
*562 Leigh Armorie 42 a, The *Fesse poynt. 18^ Boutell 
Heraldry H isi. <$• Pop. v. 23 The heraldic Cross . . is produced 
by the meeting of two vertical with two horizontal lines, 
about the Fesse point. 1386 Ferne Blaz. Genirie 206 
Adding to the same a*fesse Target, or scutcheon of pretence. 
3889 Elvin Diet. Herald. 60 Fesse-Target, an old term for 
Escutcheon of Pretence. 1725 Coats Diet. Herald, (ed. 2) 
344 * Fesse-ways or in Fesse denotes things born after the 
Manner of a Fesse. 1830 [see % b]. 1775 Ash, * Fesse-wise. 
2864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. ^ Pop. xxi. §31 (ed. 3) 369 
Two buckles, their tongues fesse-wise. 

Pess® 2, Obs. exc. dial. A pale blue colour. 

*S77~87 Harrison England iii. viii, The^ floure [of the 
Saffron Crocus] beginneth to appeere of a whitish blew fesse, 
or skie colour. 2847-78 Halliwell, Fess . . a light blue 
colour. Somerset, 

Fessel, obs. form of Vessel. 
tPe'Ssely, Her. Obs. [f. Fesse jA-h-LYi.] 
"■Party per fesse ; see Fesse i b. 

2486 Bk. S t. A lhans, Her. B iij b, Fyesly is called in armys 
iij manere weys, fesy bagy, fesy target, and fesy generall. 
2889 Elvin Diet. Herald, to Fessely, party per fesse. 

t Pessey, a. Her. Also 5 fesy. [f. Fesse -i- 
-T,] Of a coat of arms : Containing a fesse. 

2486 [see Fesselv]._ 2386 Ferne Blaz. Genirie 380 This 
Scutcheon following is also a fessey Armes. 

Fessin, Sc. form of Fasten v. 

2332 Abp. Hamiltoun Catech. (1884) 77 Samekil is the lufe 
of God and our nychbour fessinit and linkit togiddir. 

t Pe'ssitnde. Ohs. rare-^. [as if ad. L. 
'^fessitud-d, f. fessus wearied.] Weariness, fatigue. 
2636-81 in Blount Glessogr. 2722-1800 in Bailey. 
tPe'SSive, Obs.rarir^. [f. wearied 

+ -IVB.] Wearied, fatigued, 

a 1774 Fergusson Poems, Saturdays Exp. 136 So we, with 
fessive joints and lingering pace, Moved slowly on. 
Fessoun, obs. Sc. form of Fashion. 

2308 Dunbar Twa Mariii Women 189 He has a forme 
without force and fessoun, 

Fest, fast-, obs. ff. Fast, Fast-, Feast, Fist. 

II Pesta (fe*sta). \J.t.fesia i—'L.fesia (see Feast 
jA).] a feast, festival, holy day ; also attrib. 

18x8 Shelley Lett. Pr. Wks. 1888 II. 242 The day on 
which I visited it, was festa. 2868 Browning Ring ^ Bk. vn. 
966 Sure that to-morrow would be festa-day. 2886 Ruskin 
Prxterita I. 391 The day it came home was a festa. 
Pestal (fe’stal) , a. and sb. [a. OF. festal, fesiel, 

i. 'L.fest-um ; see Feast and -al.] A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to a feast or festivity. 

2479 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 414 The festall daie of Seynt 
Mighell TharchangelL 2740 Somerville Hohbiml n. (i74§) 
139 Blind British Bards . . on festal Days Shall chant this 
mournful Tale. 2838 Thirlwall Greece II. xi. 67 She pre- 
sented herself in her festal dress, 2847 De Quincey Sp. Mil. 
Nun fvL (1853) 16 A place . .radiant with festal pleasures. 

b. Of a person : Keeping holiday. Of a place : 
Given up to feasting or festivity. 

1798 SoTHEBY tr. Wieland\ Oheron (1826) I. 15 At Bour- 
deaux’ festal town. 2802 Southey Tkalaba vi. xxviii, From 
tents of revelry, From festal bowers, to solitude he ran. 
2863 Hawthorne OurOldHomezsj The aspect of Greenwichi 
park, with all those festal people wandering through it, 

2 . Befitting a feast ; hence, gay, joyons. 

1749 Chesterf, Lett II. ccxii. 311 No warmth of festal 
mirth. 2847 Emerson Men, Skaks. Wks. (Bohn) I, 

364 He touches nothing that does not borrow health and 
longevity from his festal style. 2838 De Quincey A utobiof. 
Sk.Wk&. 1. 200 The ball-room wore an elegant and festal air. 
b. quasi-nwfei. 

2747 Collins Passions 87 Amid the festal sounding shades. 
B. sb. A feast, festivity, merry-making. 

2818 Shelley Rev. Islam v. Ivi, Gore Or pmson none this 
festal did pollute. 2871 B. Taylor Faust II. ii. iii. 
240 Off to the cheerful festals of the Sea I 


Hence Pe^stally adv., in a festal manner. 

1832 G. W. Curtis Wanderer in Syria 279 The way could 
not have been more festally adorned. 2883 Stevenson 
Silverado Sg. (1886) 5 The chapel bell.. sounded most fes- 
tally that sunny Sunday. 

t Pe*stel. Obs. rare. Also 5 festylle. [f. fest, 
var. of Fast v. 4 -el.] Something that makes fast. 

^2300 E. E. Psalter cxlix. 8. 2483 Cath. Angl. 228/2 

A Festylle,yfrwdju!tfr/«w. 

Festement, obs. form of Vestment. 
t Pe’stenance, festsmeas. Ohs. Sc. [f. 
Fasten z/. 4--ance.] Confinement, durance. 

2423 Sc. Acts Jos, I (1814) II. 11/2 The schiref sal ger . . 
kep paim in festynance, 1533 Bellenden Eivy in. (1822) 
2^ 1 wil kepe him in festynens. 

Pester (fe'stai) , sb. F orms : 4-6 festre, feature, 

(5 festyre), 4- fester, [a. OF. festre (for the 
change in termination from -le to -re cf. Fr. ckapitre, 
ipttre : see Chapitle, Epistle) ~ Pr., Sp., It, 
Jislola i—'L.fsiula : see Fistula.] 

1. In early use - Fistula ; subsequently, a rank- 
ling sore, an ulcer. In mod. use: ‘ A superficial 
suppuration resulting from irritation of the skin ' 
(Quain Diet. Med. 1882). 

<3x300 Cursor M. 11824 (Cott) pe fester thrild bis bodi 
thurgh. 2398 Tbevisa Barth. De P. R. vii. lix, (1495) 273 
To the Canker and Festure[orig. Jistulam\ Ibid. xvii. xiv, 
Festre. CX400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 89 Festre. .hap wipinne 
him a calose hardnesse al aboute as it were a goos penne or 
ellis a kane. Ibid. 292 pis hole is clepid a festre of pe ers. 
2547 Boorde Brert. Health xxv. 25 b. The pyles or Eme- 
rodes, Fystles, and Festures. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 
(1658) 502 Sheeps wool . . mingled with Honj' is very medi- 
cinable for old sores or festers, 

Jii- 1834 Lytton Pompeii iv. ii, Thus, in the rankling 
festers of the mind, our art is. .to divert, .the pain, 
d* 2 . A cicatrice, scar. Ohs. 

24. . Nom. in Wr.-Wuleker 708 Hec cicatrix, a fesme. 
2483 Cath. Angl. 128/2 A Fester, cicatrix. 2342 R. Cop- 
land Galyen's Terapeutyke 2 Hjb, Yf ye wyl bryng y® 
vlcere to a festre. 

3 . [from the vb.] The action or process of causing 
a fester ; == Festering vbl. sb. 

2860 I. Taylor Ultimate Civilization 117 Used to the 
fester of the chain upon their necks. 

Pester (fe*st9i), v. Forms: 5 fe(e)stryii, 
(feesteruj, (5 festur, feyster), 5-6 festyr, (6 
feaster), 4- fester, [f. prec. sb. ; 0 ¥ .hsadfesirir 
in similar senses.] 

1. intr. Of a wound or sore : To become a fester, 
to gather or generate pus or matter, to ulcerate. 

2377 L ANGL. P. PI. B. XVII. 92 So festred ben his woundis. 
2414 Brampton Penit. Ps, xxxv. (Percy Soc.) 18 My woundes 
festryn and rotyn with inne. 2550 Palsgr. S48/2 Though 
this wounde be closed above, yet it feastreth byneth and is 
full of mater. 2633 R. Bolton Conf Af 2 . Consc. xvi. 315 
Draw a skinne onely over the spirituall wound whereby it 
festers and rankles underneath more dangerously, 2747 
Wesley Prim. Physic (1761^ 92 A Prick or cut that festers. 
2862 Merivale Emp. V. xliii. 205 The wound festered 
in silence and concealment. 

b. Of poison, an imbedded arrow, a disease: 
To envenom the surrounding parts progressively ; 

: to rankle. Hence of resentment, grief, etc. 

1389 R. Harvey PI. Fere, (i860) 28 His owne poison would 
haue festered in his owne flesh, a 2639 Wotton in Reliq. 
(1651) 112 There had been ancient quarrels.. which might 
perhaps lye festering in his breast, 269$ Blackmoee Pr, 
Arth. in. 489 Th’ Almighty’s Arrows Fester in their Heart. 
2782 J. Moore View Soc. It. (lygo) I. xii. 132 A strong re- 
sentment . .festered in the breasts of some individuals. 2869 
Ijecxh Eur op, Mor. II. v. 301 An appalling amount of moral 
evil is festering uncontrolled. 2872 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
(1876) IV. xviii. 219 The troubles of Saxony, .if they had not 
yet broken forth, were already festering in silence. 28:^4 
Green Short Hist. iii. § 6. 145 Fever or plague , .festered in 
the wretched hovels. 

c. To fester into : to become or pass into by 
festering, lit. and Jig. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. xi. 49 But kytte not to nygh, lest 
thai . .feestem into a woimde. 2777 Burke Let. Sheriffs of 
Bristol Wks. HI, 241 Smitten pride smarting from its 
wounds, festers into new rancour. 2790 — Fr. Rfv. ziz, 
I must bear with infirmities until they fester into crimes, 

2 . To putrefy, rot ; to become pestiferous or 
loathsome by corruption. 

2540 Taverner Epist. Ester daye. Postil, The leven of 
malice roted & festred in us. *399 Shaks. Hen. V, rv. iii. 

‘ 28 These fields : where (wretches) their poore bodies Must 
lye and fester, c 1600 — Sonn. xciv, Lillies that fester 
smell far worse then weedes, 2628 Prynne Cens. Cozens 70 
Their sickly Soules fester, rot and pine away. C2820 S. 
Rogers Italy, Lake of Geneva 33 Ere long to die ,, And 
fester with the vilest. 2883 Century Mag. June 228/2 The 
slimy old moat that once festered under the palisade wall, 

3 . trans. To cause festering in (/f/. and j^.) ; to 
allow (malice) to rankle. 

2579 Lyly Euphues (Ao-b.) 47 All which humors are by so 
much the more easier to be purged, by how much the lesse 
they haue festred the sinewes. 260a Marston Antonids 
Rev. I. i, I . . festred ranklit^ maUce in my breast. *697 
Congreve Mourn. Bride iii.vi, Remorseless chains . . festring 
thy limbs With rankling rust, 2706 Estcourt Fair Examp. 
V.1, Take heed, lest your ungentle Hand shouM fester what 
you mean to heal. 28x8 Mrs Shelley Fraotkenst. vi, (1865) 
89 That will heal instead of festering, the wounds of our 
minds. 2830 Mrs. Browning Prom. Bound Poems I. 248 
A terror strikes through me, And festers mv soul. 

absol. a 2392 Greene Orpharion Wks. (Grosart) XII. 26 
G hiin g them one day ^ inqamatiue to heale, and the next 
day, a contrary medicine to fester. 


•|'4. *= Cicatrize i. Ohs. 

c 1440 Bone Flor. 1945 The leche had helyd hyt ovyr tyte. 
And hyt was festurd wythowte delyte. 1^1 R. Copland 
Galyen's Terapeutyke 2 Fivb, Lykewyse in the vlceres .. 
that yii is egal to be festred [Lat. Galen Methodi Med. iv. v. 
Quod eequabile est, cicatrice induci]. 

Festered (fe'stmd), ppl. a. [f. Fester + 
-ED 1.] In senses of the vb. ; /it. and fg. 

2430 Lydg. Chron. Troy ii, xii, Newe made festred sores. 
2326 Pilgr. Perf. tW, de W. 1531) 254 b, Vnto the openynge 
of the foresayd closed and festred woundes. a 1533 Frith 
Another Bk. agsi. Rost ell (1829) 220 My youth hath dis- 
closed their festered ignorance. 2602 Fulbecke xst Ft, 
ParalL 15 Else the secrete fault was some festered and 
inueterate disease. 1672 Milton Samson 186 Apt words .» 
are as balm to fester’d wounds. 

Festering^ (fe'sturig^, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. -!- 
-ING I.] The action of the vb. Fester ; an instance 
of this. Also comr. a fester. 

ct^o Promp. Parv. 158/2 Feestrynge of wowndys, r/ra:- 
tricatio. 2342 R. Copland Galyen's Terapeutyke 2 F j, 
Vlceres that come nat to festring. 1608-xi Bp. Hall 
Medit. ^ Voices 11. | 4 What can ensue, but a festering of 
the part? 2804 Med. yrnl. XII. 98 It appears more like a 
common festering produced by a thorn. 

Festering (fe-soriij), ppl. a. [f. as prec. 4- 
-ING ^.] That festers, in senses of the vb. 

1396 Spenser F. Q. vi. vi, 5 Inward corruption and infected 
sin.. And festering sore, did rankle yet within.^ 2634 E. 
Johnson Wond. wrkg. Provid. iii. 5 Lest from their festering 
Teeth a Gangrin grow. 1704 J. Trapp Abra-Mule iv. x. 
1707 My festring sorrows smart. 1843 Carlyle Past, Sf Pr. 
{1858 224 Draining off the sour festering water. 2884 Bible 
(R. V.) Isa. 1. 6 Wounds, and bruises, and festering sores. 

Festerment (ie-st^ament). [f. Fester v. + 
-MENT.] a. The process or stnte of festering. In 
quots.^^. b, dial. A rotting mass, 

2833 Chalmers Const. Man (183^ II. vii. 5 The brooding 
fountain of so many, .festerments, 2845 North Brit. Rev. 
II. 488 The population, .have been thrown, .into the fester- 
ment of an universal discontent, 2884 Chesh. Gloss, s.v., 
A festerment o’ weeds. 

Festerous (fe'stsrss), a. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ous.] In a festering condition. 

2854 Syd. Dobell Balder ix. 46 His branchless trunk Rose 
festerous through the morning. 

t Fe*stial, sb. Obs, [ad. med. 'h.festidlis (perh. 
error for festwdlis), in many MSS. of the original 
work translated by Caxton.] = Festival sb. 2, 

1483 Caxton Liber Fest. Pro!., I will and pray that it be 
called a Festial [ed. 2492 festiuall]. 2723 Hearne R. Brunne 
Pref. § xvii, An excellent MS. of the Book called Festival 
or Festial. 

t Fe'Stial, a. Obs. rare^\ [f. L. festum (see 
Feast sbl) -(i)al.] Pertaining to a feast. 

2737 Nl K’l'&v.x.Kms Eucharist 461 The Feast and the Cove- 
nant were, .one federal feasting, or festial covenanting. 

t Festier. Obs. rare. Also festerie. [a. F. 
festiere (Cotgr.),j^j*kr (15th c.) ridge-tile, f. OF. 
fest (mod.F. fatte) ridge of a roof.] = F astigium 2 . 

x6o2 Holland Pliny II. 552 The images wherwith the 
festeries & lovers of the said church stood adorned* Ibid, 
553 The festiers and lanterns of temples. 

Festike, var. of FTstic, pistachio nut. 
Festilogy (festi-lodgi). EccL Antiq. Also 
festology. [ad med.L. festilogium, f. L. festum 
feast, after mariilogium corrupt form of martyro* 
logium*, the word was a translation of Middle 
Irish fllire .1 A treatise on ecclesiastical festivals. 
2845 Petrie Round Tmvers 355 In the Festilogy of JEngus 
=* this Constantine is set down Rex Rathenise. 1864 Bp, 
Forbes m Liber Eccl. Terrenarii de ArbutJuioit Pxdi. 73 
Some allusions in the Irish Festologies. 2867 tr. De Mm- 
I talemhert's Monks of West HI. 293 Under the name of 
i sanctilogy or festilogy , . this circle of biographies was the 
spiritual reading of the monks. 1882 R. C. Maclagan Scot, 
Myths 148 The Festology of Angus. 

Festin, obs. form of Festoon. 
t ^c'e'StiXLaxice. Obs. rare— ^ OY.festin- 
ance, ad. \^. festmantia, n. of state i. festinanPem^ 
pr. pple. of festindre to hasten.] Haste/ speed. 
2730-6 in Bailey (folio). 2773 in Ash, 

+ Fe'Stixiaiicy- Obs. rare—^. [ad, L, festin* 
aniia : see prec. and -ancy.] Haste, hurry. 

x66o Burney Awpov Ep. Ded., Sermons , , which 
come without festinancie to the Presse. 

+ Fe’Stiuate, a. Obs. rare. [ad. "L,. festindt-m, 
pa. pple. of festindre : see next.] Hasty, hurried. 

xtos Shaks. Lear in. vii. 10 Aduice the Duke where you 
are going, to a most festinate \pr. festiuate] preparation. 
182a Mrs. E. Nathan Langreath III. 292 [A. pedantic 
speaker says :] Let me not be too festinate in hoping [etc.]. 
Hence re’stinately adv., hastily, speedily. 

2388 Shaks. L. L. L. hi. i. 6 Bring him festinatly hither. 

Festinate (fe*stin<?^t), v. [f. ppl, stem of L. 
festindre to hasten.] i* a. intr. To hasten, make 
haste rare—^). b. trans. To hasten, accelerate. 

a. 2632 F. Kirkman 4- Lozia 128 This fair Pmcess 
festinated rather to see her servant, than those. 

b. i8i2 Shelley Let. to Ld. Eltenborough Prose Wks. 
2888 II. 383, I warn you against festinating that jjeriod, 
2812 — Let. in Hogg Life (2858) II. xii, 100 It is possible to 
festinate, or retard, the progre^sS of human perfectibility, 

Festination (festinF‘*j3n). [ad. L. festind- 
tidn-em, i. festinate : see Festinate ».] The action 
of the vb. Festinate ; haste, speed. Obs. or arch, 
2340-2 Elyot/»*oi^<? Govt. (1356) 86 To come, .to Rome at 
Ms leisure, without festinacion or travaylc. 2623-28 Daniel 


FESTIB-B. 


FEBTHAL, 


O//. Hist Eng. (1626) 173 The solemnity with much festina- 
tion, and little reuerence is performed. i 65 j K. 'W.Con/, 
Charac.i CoUedge Butler {x%6q) 71 He's a.. Cervus in his 
speed and festination. i725-t8oo m Bailey. 1822 T . Taylor 
Apnleius viii. 177 The temerity of a blind festination. 

b. spec. {J^ath,') Involuntary hurrying in walk- 
ing, as observed in some nervous diseases. 

3878 A. Hamilton Menu I)is. 407 Any attempt at loco- 
motion is attended by what has been called ‘ festination 
i* FestrnC©. oifs. [variously ad. Sp. or Fr. 
festin and It.festino : see next] « next.^ 
xSzo Sir It Wingfield in St Papers Heu. VI VT. 55 
By reason of the festyne kept the Sondaye at nyght. 1670-^ 
Lassels Voy. Italy 1. 137, 1 saw divers palaces of Noblemen 
upon occasion of their Festine. 1738 [G. Smith] Curious 
Relations I. iv. 526 As the Festine would not allow to see 
him that Day. he sent him Word, that he was welcome to 
his Court. 1819 Metropolis II. 85 Not to mention the 
splendid festins of our noblesse, 

•f Pestino (festrnti). Ohs. [a. It. festino^ dim. 
aifesta Feast Hence Fr. and Sp. festin : see 
prec.] An entertainment or feast. 

3743 H. Walfole Lett. H. Mann (1834^ I. ixi. 0 How 
excessively obliging' to go to Madame Grifoni’s festino. 
»7^ Sterne Let 5 Feb. Wks. (1872) 419/1 Nothing but 
operas, .festinoes and masquerades. 1865 Lf.sue & Taylor 
Sir y. Reynolds U. vi. 100 The ball.s and festinos. 

attrib. 1778 Sheridan Camp lu iii, With festino tents 
and opera pavilions. 

Pestino (festsimii). Zoplic. A mnemonic word, 
representing the third mood of the second figure of 
syllogisms, in which the major premiss is a universal 
negative, the minor premiss a particular affirmative, 
and the conclusion a particular negative ; the mid- 
dle term being the predicate of both premisses. 

3553 T. Wilson Logike H j b, Fes. No true diuine con- 
temneth philosophie. 7Y Some Englishe preachers con- 
temne philosophie. No. Ergo some Englishe preachers are 
no true diuines. 1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic 1. 437 
Festino, in the second figure, is thus only Ferio in the^ first, 
with its sumption converted. 3893 W, Minto Logic 178 
Thus Festino is reduced to Ferio. 
tBe'Stiso. Ohs* [var. of fetissai see 

Fetish.] A fetish. 

16S0 Morden Geog. Meet (1685) 487 Keeping their 
Festisoes day or Sabbath on the Thursday. 

!E©stiiral (fe'stivH), a. and sb. Forms: 4 
festivale, 5-7 festi-, festyval(l(©, (7 feastival, 
festufal), 4, 6~ festival, [a. OF. festival, -vet, 
ad. festimlisf.'L.festivus (see Festive}.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to a feast, befitting a feast-day. 
Now apprehended as the sb. used attrib, ; hence no longer 
in predicative use. , 

33.. E. E, A Hit P. B. 336 Ne no fe.stiHal frok. 3483 
Catk. AngL 128/2 Festivalle, *545 Joye Exp. Ban. 

vii. 108/2 How many festiuall hygh dayes to worship saints 
bane tnei made themselues. Fulke Anew. Car. 

Frot (1577) 23 Such dayes are festiuall to^ those Saincts, 
that fete.]. 3595 Shaks. yolm m. i. 76 This^ble.ssed day, 
Buer in France shall be kept festiuall. 1659 Hammond On 
Fs. xxiii. 5 Thou entertaine&t me with wine and oyle in the 
most festival manner. 3774 Warton Hist Eng. Poetry iiu 
312 Sung to the liara by the poets of Provence at festival 
solemnities, 1847 Grote Greece n. xlvlii. (1862) IV. 216 
Knowing no other festival recreation, 3884 Bible (R. V.) 
Isa. iiL 22 The festival robes and the mantles. 
t2. Glad, joyful, merry, Ol^s. 

359a R. D. Hypnerotemzachia 97 The aierle Teda beloved 
of the mountains, Celebrated and preserved for the festivall 
Oreades, 1653 Jer. Taylor Holy Living (3727^ 220 Our 
most festival and freeer joys, c 1686 Roxb. Ball. II. 138 
My Festival Fellows was Roisterous Boys. 

B. sb. 

L A time of festive celebration, a festal day. 
Also occasionally, a festive celebration, meny- 
making. Also, to hold, keep, make, pfroclaitn 
festival. Harvest festival : see Harvest. 

3589 Warner /A Eng. vr. xxxi. (1612) 152 There •was I, 
tinseene of them, the Festifal to see. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 
j. vi. 26 Her Ashes, .shall be at high Festiuals Before^ the 
King.s and Queenes of France. 1653 Holcroft Procopius l 
22 Those storms . - which happened about that fea.stiyal. 
1673 Milton Samson 1598 The morning trumpets festival 
proclam'd Through each h igh street. 3726 Ayliffe Parergon 
472 These Holidays or Saints-Days . . were in the ancient 
Church called Festivals. 3803 Southey Thalaha i. xxxviii, 
Here to repair, and hold high festival. xSzo W. Irving 
Sketch Bk. II. 30 Of all the old festivals, that of Christmas 
awakens the.. most heartfelt associations. 3822 K. Digby 
Broadsi. Hon, <1846) II. Taotcredus 89 St, George.. his 
festival was celebrated as early as the time of Constantine. 
3833 Ht. Martineau Life in Wilds vc. 109 Children always 
ready to make a festival. 

b. A musical performance, or series of perform- 
ances, at recurring periods, mostly of three years e.g. 
the Handel Festival, the Birmingham and Hor- 
wich Festivals (see Gtoyq Biel. Mus. s.r. Festivals). 
^ 2 .. The name given to a book in use before the 
Reformation, containing an exhortation for every 
festival-day, and frequently illustrative narratives. 

3493 [see Festi AL sb.] 3508 (title), The Festyuall, or 
Sermons on Sundays and Holidaies. 1610 A. Cooke Pope 
yoan in Harl. Misc. (Malh.)! IV. 77 Or, if., you dare not 
read the scriptures, read your legends and festivals. 

Festival-day, [f. Festival a. or sk + Bay.] 
The day on which a festival is held or kept. 

33^ in Eng. Gilds (1870) 45 On candello. .brennend euery 
festiuale dai thorow-out pe yere. 3489 Caxton Fayies of 
M. nr. xiv. 270 The festyual dayes be ordeyned for to seme 
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god onely. 3582 N. T. (Rhem.) yohn vii. 2 The festival 
day of the lewes, Scenopegia, was at hand. 1623 
Cockeram, VigHl, the eue or day before a festiuall day. 
1844 Dickens Chuzzlevoitxxxivr. (18901 431 ‘ H" *^be_ biler of 
this vessel was toe bust, sir . . this would be a festival day 
in the calendar of despotism.' 

t Fe*stivally, adv. Ohs, [f. Festival a. + 
-LY ^.] a. Joyously, gaily, b, lu a festival or 
holiday manner, like a festival. 

C1374 Chaucer Boetk. u. vii. 59 How a man scorned 
festiualy and myrily swiche vanite. c 1450 Miroizr Saliia.. 
ciosm 3818 Til his hovse he broght it with alte his myght 
fe-stivaly. 1483 C&th. Angl. 128/2 Festyually, festine, 
solenniter. x6iz Brerewood Lang. ff Relig. xv. 156 They 
[Grecian.^] .solemnize Saturday.. festi vally. 1625 K._Long 
tr. Barclays Argents in. iii. 155 With thee Peace festivally 
clad is come. 1662 Gunning Lent Fast 37 We [Christians] 
zs festivally I'emembered Jesus Christ our true Passeover, 

Festive (fe*stiv), a. \2A.V,. festiv-us, Lfesium : 
see Beast and -ive. Cf. Y.festifl 

1 . Of or pertaining to a feast; such as befits a feast 

3651 Sherburne tr. Martials Epigr. n. xli, All festin jol- 
lities forbear. 3744 Thomson Summer 400 The glad Circle 
. .yield their Souls To festive Mirth. 3791 Burke I'h. French 
Affairs Wks, 1842 L 578 The appointment of festive anni- 
versaries. 3829 Lytton Disowned 56 The anointed one.s were 
in purple and festive pomp, a 3839 Praed Poems (3864) II. 
108 Around the festive board. 38^ Boutell A rmst^ Amt. 
ii. 36 The Grecian festive games. 3888 Miss A. K. Green 
Behind Closed Doors iv, A festive scene burst upon them. 

b- Mirthful, joyous, glad, cheerful. 

1774 Warton Hist Eng. Poetry I. ii. 4/1 His vein was 
chiefly festive and satirical. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey y. 
xi, Her air was not festive, she seemed abstracted and dis- 
turbed. 3862 Stanley few. CIt.liZji) I. v. 304_The festive 
character which ran through the whole transaction, 

2 . Of persons : Employed in, or fond of feasting ; 
convivial, jovial. Of a place or season : Appro- 
priated or devoted to feasting. 

The festive season : spec- = ‘ Chnstmas-tide 

373s Nixon To W. Somertnle in Somervile Chase. The 
festive Night awakes th’ harmonious Lay. 1770 Goldsm. 
Des. Vill. 226 The parlour splendours of that festive place. 
x8o3 Southey Tkalaba\i, On silken carpets sate the festive 
train. 3848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1. 353 ^ b® new magistrates 
. .belonged to a more festive party. ^ 1857 Wd^mott Pleas. 
Lit. xxi. 130 A short review of his friend's festive evenings. 

Hence Fo'stively adv., in a festive manner. 

1806 WoRDSW. * Where lies the Lcuid*, Festively she 
[a .ship] puls forth in trim array, 3883 Pall Mall G. 20 
Nov. 5/3 After studying bis pages one may. .keep festively 
the birthdays of Fraulein Goethe’s acquaintance.s. 

FeS'fcivity (festiwid). Forms: 4-6 festivite, 
(5 festyvyte, 6 feastivitie), 7 festivitie, 7- 
festivity. [a. OF- fesiiviti, ad. B festwitdt-em, 
f. fesitvtts festive.] 

1 , fa. P'estive quality, condition, or nature; fit- 
ness for occasions of rejoicing; mirthfulness, cheerful 
urbanity ; also (of writing, etc.), agreeable elegance. 

1633 R- C. Table A Ipk. (ed. ^,Fesilmtie, mirth, pleasant- 
nesse. i6zz S. Ward Life ff Faith in Death (1627) 308 
Soules, .adorned with white Robes, that is . . glorified with 
perfect righteousnesse, puritie . . and festiuitie. 1657 W. 
Rand tr. Gassendi s Life of PeireseW. 274 Your. .Urbanity 
and pleasant jesting has not bin by me aruswered and recom- 

f ensed with like festivity. axfAx Fuller Worthies 
L 517 The festivity of his poems. x68i H. More Expos. 
Dan. 286 The contrivance of ttie Prophetick Parable is of 
admirable elegancy and festivity, 

b. Rejoicing, mirth, gaiety, such as befits a feast 
171^-7 tr. ICeyslePs Trav, (3760) II. 139 The vintage is a 
time of general festivity. 3803 Southey Thalaba vi. xxiv. 
The mime of festivity. 3832 G. Downes Lett. Cent. Conn, 
tries 240 The old man , . W8» honoured with a sort of triumjph, 
succeeded by general festivity. 3884 Rita Vivientie v. lii. 
There were laughter and mirth and festivity in the air, 

2 . A festive celebration, an occasion of feasting 
or rejoicing. In//. Festive proceedings. 

3387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 119 It byfel in a festmte 
jjat. .0 knyght ofFred nou^t. 1436 PoL (Rolls) II. 197 

At his grete festmte Kyoges and yerles.. were there 
presente. 15791 Fulke Refut Rmtel 798 That our 
feastiuitie may bee made in reraembraunce of the reste* 
3624 Gataker Transubst, 04 In his Easter-day Sermon 
turning his Speech to the Festivity itselfe. 1678 South 
Serm. II. x. 356 There happening a great and solemn festivity 
..he [David] condescends,.. to beg of a rich . . man some 
small repast. 1679 Burnet Hist Ref The King . . 

ordered . - the office for his [Becket’s] festivity to be dasht 
out of all Breviaries. 3837 Dickens Pickm, ii, Tupman again 
expressed an earnest wish to- be present at the festivity. 
3848 Lytton Harold m. i, ^veral persons bustling into 
London to share in the festivities of the day. i86x M. 
Pattison Ess. (xBBq) I. 45 The Great HalJ,^ serving.. as 
a l^nqueting-room fear the oft-recurring ftstiviiies. 

Festivone (fe*stms), a. £f. L. festw-us, L 
festum a feast + -ocs.] «Festivi k aU senses. 

The older pronunc. was ifestni'vss). 

3654 Gayton Pleas. Notes, page-heading, Festivovs Notes 
Vpoa Don Quixot 1654 J- Speed Verses, ibid. **3b, A 
magick drde of Pestivous wit. 3665 Manley Grothii Low 
C. Warres. 685 Superabundant and festivous Gratalations, 
3783 W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. 1. 67 The Georgians . . on 
festivious occasions indulge in the most unbounded excess. 
3829 Scott Anne ofG. xxx. Some pretty pageant or f^tiv- 
ous mummery. 3865 Spectator at Jan, 70 Thanksgiving 
Day, .is not regarded as a festival and not very festivous, 
Festology: see Festilogt. 

Festoon. (f<^«'u), $h. Also 7 festan, 8 feston. 
[ad. 'Br.fesion (—Sp. feston, Vg.fest&o), ad. It. 
tone ; believed to be £ festa Feast sh. ; the etymolo- 
gical sense would thus be * decoration for a feast ^] 


1. A chain or garland of flowers, leaves, etc., sus- 
pended in a curved form between two points. 

1686 Aglionby Painting lUust. ExpL of Terms, Festoon, 
is an Ornament of Flowers, employed in Borders and 
Decorations, a 3732 Gay Story of A rachtie 209 Festoons of 
flow'rs inwove with ivy shine. 1754 Mrs. Delany Let. to 
Mrs. Dewes 6 July, I have not yet got shells large enough 
for the festoons. 1792 A. Young 'Prav. France 22 Here., 
see.. vines, trained in festoons, from tree to tree. i8aoW. 
Irving Sketch Bk. II. 368 Strings of dried apples and peaches 
hang in gay festoons along the walls. 3852 D. G. Mitchfxl 
Batte Summer 204 A rich festoon of nine banners. 3856 
KANE/ln:A Bxpl. I. x. 106 Steaks of salt junk. .aie. .soaked 
in festoons under the ice. 

b. t7'ansf. Something hanging in this shape. 
1843-44 Emerson Ess., Heroism Wks. (Bohn) L 102 Thun- 
derclouds are Jove’s festoons. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl, 
II. 8 Large festoons of blue and white ribbon. 3887 Ruskin 
Praterita II. 398 The curved rock from which the waterfall 
leaps into its calm festoons. 

2. At chit. A carved or moulded ornament repre- 
senting this. Festoon and tassel border, in pottery*. 
a band representing alternately festoons and a 
hanging or drooping ornament. 

3676 Coles, Fesioon. 3682 Whf.ler yonm. Greece v. 394 
We saw . . an Altar or Pedestal for a Statue, with Festins 
carv’d about it. 1692 Settle 7 'riwnpks Lend., An Arch, 
on which is erected the King’.s-Arms in a most noble Shield, 
with Festoons of Silver on each side. 3763-71 H. Wah-ol® 
I'eriue's Anecd. Faint (1786; III.293 It represents Flora., 
and boys in aito- relievo supporting festoons. 1875 Fori num: 
Majolica x. 88 On which are represented, .festoons of fruit. 
1879 H. Phillips Notes Coins 10 The puteal which this 
coin presents has on each side a lyre suspended by a festoon. 

3 . Ornith, A lobe on the cutting edge of a 
hawk's beak. 

3855 Dallas Nat. Hist. II. 360 The True or Noble 
Falcons, which are distingui.shed . . by . . a slight festoon oc 
sinuosity on the lateral margins of the upper mandible. 

4. Collectors name of a moth. 

3839 G. Samouhllk Entomol. Compend. 432 Apoda Tes* 
iudo, the Festoon. 

5. attrib. mCiComh., as festoon-atrtam,~vin€yard^ 
-work. Also festoon-like, adj. 

3794 W. Felton Carriages (iSot) II. 37 To a set of 
^festoon Curtains for a Coach. 387oRolleston/1«i;;j! Life 
32 In several *festoon-like coils. 17x7 Berkeley yrnl. Tour 
Italy g June, *Festoon vineyards right and left. 1893 
Huxley in Westm. Gaz, 29 Dec. 4/3, I was not over- 
burdened with love for such dialectic *festoon-work. 
FestK)03i (fest/7'n;, V. [f. piec. ; Fr. has feston^‘ 
ner.'l 

■fl. inir. To hang in festoons. Ohs. ^ 

1789 Mrs Piozzi youm. France I. 236 With vines richly 
festooning up and down them. 

2. trans. To adorn with or as with festoons. 

1800 Moqvcz Anacreon xlvL 18 Clusters ripe festoon the 
vine. 1843 Emerson Nat, Metk. Nat Wk.s. (Bolm) II. 224 
Vegetable life, which . . fe.stoons the globe with a garland of 
grasses and vines. 3870 Disraeli Lathair Ixvi. 349 The 
arcades were festooned. 

8. To form into festoons ; to hang up k or like 
festoons. Also with tip. 

1801 Gabrielli Myst. Hush. I. 267 The curtains, - were 
festooned up with gold and silver cord. zSxi W. Taylor in 
Robberds Mezn. lI. 350 We should gladly liavc festooned 
for you the last garlaims of our hospitality. 3859 Jephson 
Brittany ii. 19 Curtains, which were tasitefully festooned 
in graceful folds. 3872 C. King Mountain. Siema Nrv 
xiv. 286 Vigilance Committees., quickly began to festoon 
their, .fellow-men from tree to tree. 

4. To connect by festoons. 

383a Tennyson Dream Fair Women 70 Growths of jas- 
mine turn Their humid arms festooning tree to tree. 

Hence Festoo'ned. ppl. a, ; Pestoo'ning vhl. sh. 
and///, a. 

iSix Pinkerton Peiral. II. 84 Their undulating and 
festooned form. 3860 Tyndall Glac. i. xxvix. 205 A festooned 
curtain formed entirely of minute ice crystals, 3884 Syd. 
Soc. Lex. , Festooned-rings, the tendinous rings of the atiri- 
culo-ventricular and arterial openings in the heart. 

FeStoomery (fest^’mlri). [f. as prec. + -lET.]' 
collect. A group of objects arranged in festoons ; 
a festoon-like arrangement. 

1836 Blackw. Mag. XXXIX. 352 Everything^ In them so 
bent, .as if conscious of . . their festoonery of silver, 3864 
Hawthorne Grimshawe viii. (1891) gt '^he singular aspect 
of the room . . the spider festoonery, and other strange 
accompaniments. 1881 Mavne Reid Free Lances I, v. 57 
Uiie drooping festoonery of the trees. 

Festoony (festilmi), a, rare. [f. as prec. -b -xh] 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling a festoon ; in quot. 
of a person : Making festoon-like movements. 

3864 Webster quoting Sir J, Herschel. 3884 Baring- 
Gould Mehalah xxi. 287 The close [of her round] saw her 
thick of speech, leery of eye, festoony of walk. 

Festraw, var. form of Feasetbaw, fescue, 
i* Fe'stiry, a. Ohs. [f. Festee sb. + -y t.] Full 
of festers, festering. 

C3400 Lanf rands Cirurg. 34s A good oynement for to 
make dene ulcera J>at ben hori & festri & poHpum. 3565 
Jewel Def. Apol. (1611) 547 Somewhat to salue a festry 
matter, ye tel vs a long tedious tale. 

y Fe’stuail, d. Ohs. [f. lL.festum Feast + -ual, 
after spiritual, etc.] Festival, festal. 

3500-20 Dunbar Poems ix. 83 To keipe the /estuall and 
the fasting day. 1513 Douglas ASneis tv. viii. 307 With 
. .festuall burgeonis arrayit. 3546 Langley Pol Verg. De 
Invent, it. iv. 42 a, Their festuall dayes. 1616 Sir W. Alex- 
ander Poem in Drumntonds Wks. (1711) 350 Happy Day* 
to which . . (the consecrated) Festual Pomp is due, X633F 
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Gillespie Eng, Pop. Cerent, m. ii. 22 It is not necessary to 
keep any festuall day. 

t Pestuca'ceoms, a. Oh, rare, [f. L. fesluc-a 
stalk + -ACISOOS.] Stalk-like. 

1657 Tomlinson Penou*s D/sp. 361 It emitts from one 
root many, .festucaceous surcles. 

t PestU'CeOttS, a. Oh, rare, [f. as prec. + 
-Eous.j Like a straw, 

1638 J. Robinson Etidoxct in 123 Electrick bodies, 
drawing up festuceous fragments. 

Pestlioiae ife-sti?Ls9in a. [f, as prec. + -M.] 
a. Straw-coloured, b. (See qiiot. 1823.) 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, v. ill. 237 Herein may be 
discovered a little insect of a festuclne or pale green, re- 
sembling in all parts a Locust, or what w'e call a Grashopper. 
S823 Crabb Tec/mol. Diet,, Festneme (Min.), an epithet for 
a -shivery or .splintery fracture. 1874 M. Collins Transmigr, 
HI. i. 3 Her turquoise eyes suited her festucine hair. 
tPe’StllCOllS, iJ!. Oh. [f. as prec. -h -OUS,] 
a. Straw-like, b. (See quot. 1656 ; ? a mistake.) 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. n iv. 8x If we sj^ake of 
strawes or festucous divisions lightly drawen over with oyle. 
i6sd-8i 'Qlow'T Glossopr., Festucom, belonging to a young 
tender .sprig or stalk of a tree or herb from the root upwariL 
tPe'Sty, Oh, [ 2 .di. O^.festi-er, festeierz^ 
vulgar L, ^festkare^ f. festum Feast —Feast 
in various senses, 

138* Wyclip Wisd, viii. 9 , 1 purposide this to bringe to 
me, to festeye with me. <71386 Chaucer S^r.'s 7\ 337 
This Cambuscan his lordes festeying, Til that wel nigh the 
day began to spring. 1483 Caxton G. de la 'Four E b, 
[They] festyed and chyered their fader. 1490 — Eneydos 
xvi. 63 Mercuryus drewe thyderwarde for to festye the sayd 
athlas. c igoo Melusine 49 They all shalbe . , wel festyed 
bothe of delycyous meetes and drynkes. 

t Pe'stjfnllj a. Oh. [Altered form of Fes- 
tival; cf. Feastfol.] * Festival, ^z. 

c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xix. 208 To theise ydoles hei ^euen 
to ete at grete festyfull dayes. 1586 Sir E. Hoby Pol, 
Disc, Truth xi. 41 The festifull dayes, which many dedicate 
to Bacchus and Venus. 

+ Pet, 2^. Oh, exc. dial. Forms; i fetian, 
fotis(e)an, 3-6 fett(e, fete, 3 south, vette, 3-5 
fott(e, fot(e. 4-5 fatte, (4 fat, 5 fantt, feytte), 

3- 7 fet, 9 dial. fot. Pa. t. i fetode, 1-6 fette, 

2 faette, fatte, featte, south, vatte, veette, vette, 

3 -4 fotte, 4-7 fet. Pa. pple, i fetod, feotod, 

4- 6 fett(e, 3~5 fott, 4-5 fotte, 4 fate, 6 fatt, 4-7, 
9 dial. fet. [OE. fetian (also gefetian)^ a verb 
app. of the Tent. ~ijan class. Its affinities are ob- 
scure ; possibly it is related by ablaut to OE. fset 
step, fxt vessel, OHG. n (MHG. 
mo(S..ij:.fassen) to grasp, seize. See F'etch v. 

After the OE. period chiefly used in the pa.t. and pa. pple. ; 
hence the normal form fete of the present-stem was from an 
early date commonly replaced hy fet,/eit{ei by assimilation 
to the more frequent forms.] 

A synonym of Fetch in various senses, 

1 . - Fetch t/. I. 

a. with obj. a person ; = Fetch v. 1 a. 

Beonuulf 2625 Wms to bure Beowulf fetod. a looo Cxd^ 

mentis (?<?«. 2666 (Gr.) He,.heht him fetisean to sprecan 
sine. cxzoQ 'Trin. CoU. Horn. 6% Ure louerd ihesu criste 
fette adam ut of helle. *297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9218 ]?e 
blssop vette Alisandre of lincolne. a 1300 Cursor M. 14965 
(G6tt.) Gas fet hir me. x:x3X4 Guy Warw. (A.) 4872 Fete 
hir to me. c 1325 Coer de L. 105 The kyng . - bad That his 
doughter were forth fette. c 13^ Chaucer Sontpn, 7 '. 451 
Forth he goth .. And fat his felaw. cx^zo^ Chron. Vilod. 
1931 Hurre soule was fate to heuene w^ angels fre. c 1440 
York Myst. xx. 226 Go furthe and fette youre sone. 15x9 
Four Elem. in Hazl. Dodsley I. 43, I will go fet hither a 
company. 1548 Hall Chron, {xZoq) 665 A farre frend is not 
sone fet. 1^8 Grafton Chron. II. 194 The sayd Piers was 
fet home againe. 161 x Bible 2 Sam, xi. 27 Dauid sent, and 
fet her to his house. Abuses Siript 11. i. Juven. 

(1633) 127 Till death doth fet yee. 

b. with a thing as obj. ; — Fetch v. i b. 

exa^o Gen. 4 Ex. 2744 He comen water to feten. 1297 

R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3073 Geans wule vette pulke stones vor 
medicine. 011300 Cursor M. 12310 (G6tt,) Water fra 
Welle to fott. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 852- , The wyn 
men forth hym fette. ^ 1400 Maundev. (1839) iv. 32 Men 
comen fro fer. .for to fetten of that grayelle. 01440 Gesta 
Rom. Ixv. 282 (Harl. MS.) He went home, and fette a long 
rope. X52X Bury Wills (1850) 124 For fettyng horn pf lede 
, .from Berwill xvjd. a 1^3 up all Royster D. iv. viii. (Arb.) 
76 Shall I go fet our goose ? 1560 Becon iVkw Catech. Wks. 
1844 II. 304 Jehu - , caused . . all the images to be fet out of 
the temple of Baal. 1577 Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 287 
Let a httie water be fett. 1628 Wither Brit. Rememh. i. 
349 Nought But what was fet farre off. 1865 Hari-anp Lane, 
Lyrics 76 He said he’d fot it every neet. 1876 Oxfordsk, 
Gloss. S.V. Fet, 1 ha’ bin an' fot a bit a coal. 

; 2 , =* Fetch zf, 2. 

axQOo Prov. (Kemble) 6t (Bosw.V AEIc yde! fet unhselo. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolb) 1 . 173 pei .. fette to hem grete 
strengke. 0x420 Pallctd, on Husk iv. 192 Therof [water] 
uppe wot he fette By rootes. 1559 Lttdlow Ckurchw. Ace. 
(Camden) 94 For my charges goinge to Herforde fatt be 
a sitacion. 1602 Warner Aik Eng, ix. IL (1612) 230 This 
Spanish Inquisition is a Trappe* so slyelie set, as into it 
Wise, Godly, Rich, by Blanchers bace are fet. 

3 . « Fetch v, 5. 

0 X17S Laonh. Horn. 83 He uatte ^et he nes and nawiht 
ne lefde of petbewes. 01203 Lay, 29673 Moni mon her 
uaette hele. a 1223 Leg. Hath. 2499 , 1 IpQ munt of Synai W 
Moyses fatte he lahe at ure lauerd. 0 1273 Lay. 6460 pe 
king, .toward pan deore pare he deap featte. 0 1340 Gaw, 4 
Gr. Knt. 451 To he grene chapel h^'^ chose, I charge pe to 
fotte. Such adunt as pou hatz dmt. cx^o Chron, Vilod, 
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2346 Crokette & maymotte fatten here hurre hele. x432“So 
tr. H igden Rolls) 1 . 319 pere [Colchos] Ia.son fette he golden 
fieeiL a 1430 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 447 At qwat place the 
bretheren..shul fetten her wa.v. <0x460 'J'ozoneley Myst. if 
Thus am I cornea bofettes to fott, 

4 . = Fetch v, 6, 6 b, c. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 36 iCott.) He fettes fro h® rote his kynd. 
*398 Gower Con/. 1 . 44 Wherof the worlde ensample fette 
May after this. 01430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 20 
To se their kyng . . From two trewes trewly fet the lyne, 1526 
Pilgr. Per/. pR. de W. 1531) 206 b. Thou s.balt. .fette. . thy 
confort of his bles.sed detb and pa.ssion. 1547 J. FIarrison 
Exhort. Scoties 212 To fet our example.s not out of straunge 
countreys. 15^ Fkaunce Laxviers Log. i. i. 4 b, An argu- 
ment is either inhaerent or fet elsewhere. 

5 . = Fetch 7. 

25^6 J. Heywood Spider F. xiii. i The file, .fet such a 
persing sigh. 1642 H. More Song qf Soul 1 . m , Levii, These 
two old ones their last gasp had feU 

6. == Fetch 2^.9. 

1297 R. Glouc. ( 1724) 437, & verrore her wey uette To h® 
kynges owe ost of France. 0x425 Seven Sag. (Percy So<x> 
957 The bore . . bygan tothes to wette, And to the tre byre 
he fette. 1470-83 Malory A rthurx. ii, He . . fette his cours 
. .hurlynge vpon sir palomydes. 1583 Golding Calvin on 
Deut. xi. 61 After the people had fet a windlasse and 
trayled about the mountaine Seir. 1631 Fuller's Abel 
Rediv., Tailor iff He leap’t, and fet a frisk, or two. 

7 . = Fetch v. to a. 

a 1547 Surrey Aeneid ir. 35 They .. with that winde had 
fet the land of Grece, 1363 Mirr. Mag, induct. Lxxi, In a 
while we fet the shore. 

8 . Idiomatically combined with advbs. : see 
Fetch v. IL 7 'o fef again : to restore to conscious- 
ness. T'o fet in ; to take in a supply of. To fet 
offi to * pick off kill. 

n 1553 Udall Royster D. in. iii. (Arb.) 46, I will rubbe 
your temples, and fette you againe. 1602 Sir H. Dockwra 
Let. in Moryson I tin. ir. iir. i. 259, I., fet in turffe..for 
fewell. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 416 None, .could 
stirre within shot, but he was forthwith fet off. Ibid, 582 
In danger to be fet off with shot. 1633 N. R. Camden's 
Hist. Eliz. HI. xxviii. 285 Cuba . . where they fet in fresh, , 
water. 

Fet, obs. form of Fat. 

Fetck (fetj), .f [f. Fetch z^.] 

1 . The action of fetching, bringing from a distance, 
or reaching after ; lit. zyiAJig , ; a long stretch, a 
far-reaching effort Also to take a fetch. 

1349 Chaloner Erasmus on Folly N iij a. To the ende he 
my^ht shew his learnyng to the people . . he toke a new fetebe 
in his mattier. <riss5HARPSFiELD Z)Ky<7nr<?i3f^«. F///(i878) 
88 With all their fine long fetches and . . arguments. 1612 
Shelton Quix. 1 . i, viii. 52 Nor did he hold the Fetch of 
Adventures to be a Labour. 1662 Glanvxll Lux Orient. 
viii. (1682) 61 There being vast fetches in the divine wisdom 
which we comprehend not. x68i — Sadducismus n. (1726) 
450 Certainly Wit is not .. a Wild fetch. 169a Bp. Patrick 
Answ, to Touchstone 74 From that which follows, there is 
a wonderful fetch. 1831 E. Irving J?jr/<?5. Rev. I. 354 Deep 
fetches from the secrets of God. 1835 Bain Senses 4 Int. 111. 
ii. § 14 We can.. leap from one passage to another, by the 
remotest fetches. i88x Shairp Asp. Poetry ii. 59 What but 
a great fetch of imaginative power? 

f b. A ‘sweep*, sweeping movement. Oh. 

1617 Hall Quo Vadis Wks. § 16. 59 So haue we scene an 
Hauke. .after many carelesse. .fetches, to towre vp vnto the 
prey intended. <x 1625 Fletcher Nice Valoitr iv. i, Gave 
his cuffe With such a fetch and reach of gentrie. a 1634 
Seldrn Tabled. (Arb.) 90 Some mathematicians . . could 
with one fetch of their Pen make an exact Circle. 

2 . A contrivance, dodge, stratagem, trick ; also, 
a fetch of law, policy, state, and to cast a fetch. 

c 1330 Redforde Play Wit 4 Sc, (1848 * 8 Beware the fechys 
Of Tediousnes. 1549-62 Sternhold & H. Ps. xli. 7 And 
cast their fetches how to trap me with some mortal! harme, 
*575 Grindal Let, to Burleigh Wks. (1843) 352 By lease or 
any other fetch of law. 1633 N, R. Camden's Hist. Eliz, ni. 
355 The crafty fetches of the wilie Prince of Orange . a 1677 
Barrow (1683) II. ix. 135 No stniglings of might, no 
fetches of policy. 1718 Freethinker No. 49. 355, I know 
the Sex too well, not to understand . . their Termegant 
Fetches. 1743 P. Thomas yr/r/. Anson's Voy. 267 This 
might be another of their politick Fetches. 1762 Footf. Liar 
IL "V^s. 1799 1 . 300 A mere fetch to favour his retreat. 1848 
Lowell Fable /or Critics Poet. Wks. (187^ 135 A fetch, 
I must say, most transparent and flat. 1858 Bushnell Nat. 
^ Supemat. xi. (1864) 365 It is no ingenious fetches of 
argument that we want. 

3 . Naut. a. An act of tacking, b. (See quots.) 

a. 1533 Eden Decades 231 They remayned . . abowte that 
cape with many fetches compassyng the wynd. 1698 F ever 
Acc. E. India 4 P. 51 After several Fetches to and again, 
at last they were within Call of us. 

b. X867 Smyth Sailors Worddk., Fetch of a bay or gulf, 
the whole stretch from head to head or point to point. 
1880 T. Stf.venson in Encycl. Brit. XL 436,^2 The line of 
greatest fetch or reach of open se^ X882 Ib 0 , XIV. 615 /x 
What is wanted is to ascertain in such shorter seas the 
height of waves in relation to the length of ‘fetch’ in which 
they are generated. 

4 . dial, a. An indrawn breatli, a sigh. b. A 
difficulty in breathing, 

X832 W, Stephenson Gateshead Local Poems 18 Peggy 
said, and gave a fetch, ‘ Then I ’H go and attend him ’• 1876 
WMthy Gloss, s.v., *I have a fetch and a catch*, a stitch 
in the side. xZpBCundrld. Gloss., Fetch an indrawn breath. 
6 . nonce-use. A decoy -bird. 

X624 Massinger Pari. Love iv. Hi, This fellow . . looks as 
if he were her call, her fetch. 

1 0 . with adv. Fetch-aboui : a roundabout phrase 
a circumlocution. Cff Fetch zp. ti. Oh. 

X540 Coverdale Fruit/. Less. Pref. Wks. 1844 I* 207 
Though the grace of the Holy Ghost use not long fetches 


about. 1387 Golding X><? Mornay vi. 82 After many flonshes 
and fetches about. 

Fetcll(fetJ), [Of obscure origin. 

Although Gro.se in our first quot. as.signs the word to the 
north of England, there seems to be no other evidence that 
the simple sb. was ever in popular use elsewhere than in 
Ireland. The supposition that it is shortened from Fetch- 
life, or some equivalent compound of the \’b.-stem, would 
plausibly account for the sen>e. On the other hand, it may 
be noted tliat the Corpus Glossary a 800 has ‘ Faecce maere J. 
A's/xece seem.s to admit of no explanation as a Lat. word, it 
maybe conjectured tobe OE., and the source of the present 
sb. ; in the archetype followed faecce and nmrs (nightmare} 
may have been given as alternative English glosses on some 
Lat. word, and the compiler may have mistaken the former 
for a Lat. lemma] 

1 . The apparition, double, or w’raith of a living 
person ; see quot. 1825. 

1787 Grose Prev. Gloss., Fetch, the apparition of a person 
living. N[orth Country]. 1823 J. Banim Tales O'Hara 
Fam., The Fetches, In Ireland, *a fetch' is the stipernatural 
fac-simile of some individual, which comes to ensure to its 
original a happy longevity, or immediate dissolution ; if seen 
in the morning, the one event is predicted ; if in the evening, 
the other. 1830 Scott Denionol. vi. 177 His. .fetch or wraith, 
or double-ganger. 186a Mary Leadbeater Al Ballitco^e 
I. vi. 188 She believed she had seen Ins fetch as a forerunner 
of his death. 1871 Tylor Prim. Cult. L 408 I’he Earl of 
Cornwall met the fetch of his friend William Rufus. 
f g. 1839 New Monthly Mag. LV. 342 Presentiment Is the 
Fetch of danger. 

2 . ? Comb, fetcb-like = sense I. 

1841 S. C. Hall IreL 1 , 13 Seeing his fetch-like before me. 
F Z"etcll| sh^ Naut, Ohs. var. or perversion of 
FishjA^ 

1670 Nareorough /mil. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy, i. (1711) 
113, I was much afraid that I should lose my Main-mast, it 
fetched such Way, and broke the Spikes that fastned the 
Fetches with working. 

Fetch, obs. form of Vetch. 

Fetch (fetj), V. Forms : i feccan, feeccau, a 
feccean, 2-4 fec(c)hen, j Orm. fecchenn, 3-5 
fechchen, south. vechcheB, (3 fsechen, fecliin, 
4 feo(c)hyii, 5 fetchyn), 4-6 fee(c)he, south. 
vecche, 4-5 fech, foc(c)he, 5-6 fac(e}h(e, 
vacche, (4 fbcliche), 3-6 fetcbeCn, fatehe, (5 
foteh.©), 9 dial, fatch, vetch, Sc, fesh, 6- fetch. 
Pa, t, 3 fsehte, 5 f©ight(©, 8 fought, Sc, fash, 
6- fetched. [OE. fecc\f)an ; according to Platt 
(Anglia VI.) and Sievers an altered form of fetian 
(see Fet z/.), the originally syllabic i having, it is 
supposed, become consonantal, and the resulting 
combination (ty) having developed into the closely 
resembling sound expressed by rr, i.e. either the 
gemmated palatal stop, or something between this 
and its mod. representative (tj), Cf. OE. orceard 
orchard from ort-geard. 

Although no other instance is known in which the change 
of ti into cc i=tS) has occurred, the correctness of the ex-, 
planation is strongly supported by the fact that in OE. the 
forms with cc are confined to tho.se parts of the vb. in which 
the regular conjugation ni fetian has an i, Th.\x% feiiany 
fetie, fetia^ gave place to feccan, fecce, feccat, but Jeta„ 
/etastf feiact remained unchanged.] 

I. 1 . t?'ans. To go in quest of, and convey or 
conduct back. The first part of the notion is often 
additionally expressed by go or co?ne. 

a. with obj. a person or animal. 

ciooa uElfric Gen. xlii. 34 pset pisTte eowerne bropur 
feccon. <xxx23 O, M, Chron. an. 1121 He his dohter let 
feccean. c izoo Trin, Coll. Horn. 75 Wanne pu lest wenst 
deaS cumecS to fecchende )?e. a 1225 Ancr, R. 36S He wule 
. . uechchen hire allunge to him to glorie buten ende. ? a 1400 
Chester PL (Shaks. Soc.) I. 199 Goe fourthe, Joseph . . And 
fatehe oursonne. cxe^zo Chron. Vilod. 732 pey wolden pt 
theffe ou3t fache. 1535 Coverdale i Sam, xviL 31 Saul j . 
caused him [Dauid] be fetched. 1388 Shaks. 'Tit, A. n. iiL 
53 He goe fetch thy sonnes To backe thy quarrel!. 1600 — 
A, V.L. 111. iiL I, I wil fetch vp your Goates. 1632 J. Hay- 
ward tr. BimdPs Eromena 104 The Frigat ..went to fetch 
her aboord. 1747 Hoadley Susp, Hush. I, i, The Devil 
fetch me, Child, you look’d so prettily, that [etc,]. 177* 
Franklin Autobing, Wks, 1840 1 . 3.0 There were some small 
boats and we called to them to fetch us. ^ 1843 E. Holmes 
Mozart 17 We are everywhere fetched . . in the carriages of 
the nobility. 1843 S, Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref II, 83 His 
hearers, .went armed to fetch him. 

b, with obj. a thing. 

cxooo Ags. Gasp. Matt. xxiv. 77 Ne ga he ny^yr pat he 
aenig ping on his huse fecce. c 1200 Ormin 8633 He badd tatt 
3ho shollde himm pa an litell water fecchenn. c 1203 Lay. 
17305 Brutes. -comen, .to fsechen ha .stanes. CX250 Getu 4 
Ex. 2889 Hera-seluen he fetchden oe chaf. c 1340 Cursor M. 
87x6 (Fairf.) He bad ga focche his brande, C1383 Chaucer 
L. G, W. 1347 Dido, And bad hire notice . . gon To fechyn 
fyr. <71400 Destr. 7 ray 4099 Poterhas & Protesselon . . 
fecchid out of Philace . . fyfte shippes. 0x460 Towneley 
Myst. 199 A stoylle Go fotche us. cisix isi Eng. Bk. Amer, 
(Arb.) Introd. 27 They can goen vnder the water & feche 
so the fysshes out of the water. 1346 Ludlow Ckurchw, 
Ace. (Camden) 26 A horse to fache the rope. x6io Shaks. 
Temp. IV. i. 213, I will fetch off my bottle. 1632 Lithgow 
Trav. X. 477 Goe fetch me Wine. 1697 Dampier V ay. I. 
XV. 41a Our Guide made, .signs for us to fetch, .some of our 
meat. 1722 De Foe Moll Flanders (1840) 46 Step and fetch 
my flute. 1809 Kendall Trav. II. xlvii. 150 He had then 
gone home, .to fetch a knife. 1837 Dickens Pickw, ii, The 
first cab had been fetched from the public-house. 

■f c. Ta Steal, Oh. 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B. IV. SI Bothe my gees & my grys hla 
gadelynges feccheth. x6zz Fletcher Beggar's Bush v. 4 
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FETCH. 

What*s the action we are for now? ha? . .The fetching of a 
hack of clothes or so. 

d. To fetch and carry : ///. chiefly of dogs (cf. 
Cabby 2 ) ; to rnn backwards and forwards with 
news, tales, etc. Hence (nonce- wd.) fetch-and* 
carry adj., tale- bearing. 

3591 Shaks. Two Gmt, nr. i. 274 Her Masters-Tnald..hath 
more qualities then a Water-Spaniell . , Imprimis, Shee can 
fetch and carry. 1696 Lomi. Gaz, No. 3229/4 A brown 
Gelding ..will fetch and carry like a Bog. 1770 Foote 
Lame Lcnier ii. Wks. 1799 11 . 80 Miss is so fond of fetching 
and carrying. 1774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist. (1776) V. 226 
A raven . . may be taught to fetch and carry like a .spaniel. 
1818 Scott Hri. xlix, I'hat fetch-and-carry tell-tale. 

1871 _B. Taylor Faust ^1875) 1 . xii, 145 As if nobody had 
nothing to fetch and carry, But spying ail the doings of 
one’s neighbor. 

2. To cause to come, as by a summons or con- 
straining- force; to succeed in bringing; to draw 
forth, elicit \e,g. blood, tears, etc.). Now rare, 

cx 2 ^^ Chaucer Anel. ^ Arc, 341 To your routh, and to 
your trouth I crye, But well away, to ferre been they to 
fetch. 1552 Huloet, Fetche by callinge, accerso. 1553 
^KVE, Vocacym in Hart, Mi sc, (Malh.) I. 348 They can 
fatch their frendes sowles from fiaminge purgatory. 1380 
SmtJEy Arcadia iv. (1590) 427 Shee.. with a pitiful cry 
fetched his eyes unto her. XS 9 & Shaks. Ta^a. Shr. Induct, 
ii. 48 Thy hounds shall . .fetch shrill ecchoes from the hollow 
earth. t 6 zi Bp. Hall Heaven upon. Earth §4 An vnwonted 
extremitie of the blow shall fetch blood of the soule. 162a 
Sparrow Bk, Com, Fraj/er (x 66 i) xig A new Star .. fetcht 
the Sages of the East to . .worship him. 1691 Ray Creation 
(1714) 228 The infant after divers times drawing fetch’d 
some milk. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. xvi. 442 The way of 
fetching Fire out of Wood. 1733 Pope Ess, Man in. 222 
Fetch th’ aerial eagle to the ground. 1821 Clare Vill. 
Minsir, I.2S Sympathy would fetch the tear From each young 
list'ner. *862 Thackeray Four Georges ii, The great beU 
fetche.s us into a parlor. 

fo. To make (the butter) ' come ’ by churning. 

*853 Jml. R, Agrk, Soc, XIV, 1. 74 The old barrel-churn 
..will fetch it [butter] in cold weather in a quarter of an 
hour. 1844 W. Barnes Poems Rural Life, Horsei Dial,, 
A Witch 21 Tha cooden vetch the butter in the churn. 

e. To fetch the water, and (hence) to fetch the 
-pump ; to obtain a flow of water by * priming’. 

1769 Falconer Did, Marine (1789), Charger la pompe, 
to fetch the pump. £-1:790 Imison Ech. Art I. 1:70 Water is 
commonly poured thereon down the pipe, vulgarly called 
fetching the water. *867 Smyth Sailor s Word-ak,, Fetching 
the pump, 

f d. To restore to consciousness ; s=s 1 3 b. Ohs, 

1621 Lady M, Wroth Urania 4^3 She. .then fainted againe, 
and againe they fetched her. 1728 Gay Begg. Op. 1. vlii, Give 
her another Glass This, you see, fetches her. 1744 Much 
Ado in kS*. Fielding's Lett, D. Simple (1752) H. 185 She is 
coming, Madam, to herself— I believe we have fetched her. 

3. Of a commodity : To * bring in *, realize, sell 
for (a certain price), f Also rarely of money : To 
purchase, procure (commodities). 

1603 Bacon Adv.^ Learn, ii. 48 b, As money -will fetch 
all other commodities, so this knowledge is that which 
should purchase all the rest. 1^5 Locke Further 
Consid, Value of Money (ed, 2) Z03 Buring such a state, 
Silver in the Coin -will never fetch as much as the Silver in 
Bullioa X752 Foote Taste 1. 3 The Guido, what did that 
fetch? i8m Ht. Martineau Homes Abroad vf, 57 His 
land.. fetched 154; an acre. 1878 Bosw. Smith Catdhage 
358 Wretched creatures, .exposed for what little they could 
fetch in the Roman Forum, 

4:, To move to interest, admiration, or goodwill 
by some happy contrivance or telling feature ; to 
attract irresistibly. Also ahsol, to Hake *, attract, 
be telling or effective. Not in dignified use. 

uSoS B. JoNSON Volpone 1. ii, I apprehend What thoughts 
he has. .That this would fetch you. 1607 Dekker Westw, 
Hoe ill. ii, Earl. Hal Bird. O, I thought I should fetch 
you. 3708 Mrs. Centuvre Busie Body 1. i. Wks. 1872 II. 
€4 If thou’rt in Love with two hundred, Gold will fetcn *em. 
18*9 L. Hunt Indicator No. 2 {1822) 1 . 10 A venerable piece 
of earthenware . . will fetch his imagination more than ever 
it fetched potter. 1882 Besant A il Sorts xxx. You shall .. 
come on dressed in a pink costoora, which generally fetches 
at an entertainment. x886 J. K, Jerome Idle Thoughts 
(i88g) 109 To say that the child has got its father's nose., 
fetches the parents. 

f 6, To go and receive ; to obtain, get (an object 
of pursuit) ; to * come by * (one’s death). 05s. 

a 1200 Moral Ode 222 Ich elches -worldes wele J^er me 
mahte feche. c xzoo Trin. Coll, Horn. 187 Manie mannis.she 
folgeden ure drihte . . sume to fechen at him here hele. 
c 1205 Lay. 6460 ]?i^erward wende Jj® king . . to-ward bon 
deore J>er he dteS fashte \fi 2275 featte], c 1340 Gaw. 4- Gr, Knt, 
396 J>ou schal seche me ^i-self . . & foch be such wages As 
bou deles me to day. *377 Langl. P. PI B. tx. x6g If be 
deuel help To folwen after be [Bunmow] flicche, fecche bei 
it neuere, 1489-90 Piumpton Corr, (1839) 9 ^ Fech your 
pardon and my ladyes. a 1535 Latimer Serm. ^ Rem, (1845) 
179 Christ sent this man unto the priest to fetch there 
his absolution. 1636 Waller Panegyric to Cromwell iv, 
The seat of empire, where the Irish come . , to fetch their 
doom. 

b. coUoq, To obtain, ‘take out* (a court sum- 
mons, etc.) against a: person. Also To fetch law 
of: to bring an action against. 

2832 Examiner 412/2 They were better pleased at what 
they had done than if they had ‘ fetched law ’ of him. 

0. To draw, derive, ‘ borrow ’ from a source, esp. 
from one more or less remote. Coast from or out 
of. “Now rare. 

2332 Huloet, Fetche out of boke, depromere. a 2368 
Ascham Scholem. 1. (Arb.) 72 I take now, is not . . so litte a 
place . , for yong men. .to fetch either wisedome or honestie 
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from thence. 2392 G. Fletcher Russe Commw. (Hakluyt 
Soc.) 8 The right [river] Ocka . . fetclieth his head from the 
borders of the Chrim. 2604 Shaks. Oik. i. ii, 21, I fetch my 
life and being, From Men of Royall Seige. 2632 Weever 
Anc, Fun. Mon, 277 A .fashion, .fetched from the French. 
2632 R. Child in HartHFs Legaxy (1655) ii, I desire not to 
fetch Causes afar off, and to tell you of the sad Conjunctions 
of Mars and Saturn, 2633 Culpepper Riverius xiii- i. 363 
The Cure of this Bisease. . you must fetch. . from the Chapter 
treating thereof. 172a Addison Sped. No. 321 f 13 
fetched this beautiful Circumstance from the Iliad. 1806-7 
J. Beresford Miseries Hum, Life (1826) v. Conch, To fetch 
a parallel case out of Roman history. 2872 R. H. Hutton 
Ess, (1877) I 37 A so-called * equivalent ' for concrete fact. . 
has . . been fetched out of actual existence. 

•fb. To derive as from a cause or origin; to 
infer (an argument, conclusion). Ohs. 

2367 Maplet Gr. Forest 27 The thirde difference is fetched 
from their tast or sauor. 2623 Burges Pers. Tithes 2 Nor 
to fetch any Argument from that Tenet to proue the point 
in hand. 2662 Stillincfl. Orig. Sacr. 1. iii. § 3 That they 
were the more Eastern Chaldseans. .Scaliger. .fetcheth from 
the signification of the word. 2668 Culpepper & Cole 
BarthoL Anat. i. ix. 20 From the indignation [of the Py- 
lorus] he fetches the cause of the Palsie. 2692 Ray Creation 
(1701) 251 Some fetch an Argument of Providence from the 
variety of Lineaments in the Faces of Men. 

fe. To deduce (the origin of); to derive (a 
pedigree, etc.). To fetch far or higher : to find 
a distant or higher origin for. Also absol. Ohs. ^ 

2533 Bale Vocacyon in Harl, Misc. (Malh.) I. 3^5 To 
fatch this thinge from the first foundacion, 2377 B. Goooe 
HereshacEs Hush. i. (1586) 4 b, As farre as I can fetche my 
petigree, all my Auncestours were occupiers of husbandry. 
2382 V^nx^GuazzdsCiv.Conv. 11.(1586) 99 b, By the example 
of Lysimachus. .Yea, and without fetching so farre, wee see 
[etc.], 163S N. R. Camden's Hist, Eliz. ii. 213 Touching 
this Rebellion (to fetch the matter a little higher). 2662 
Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. i. i. 1 12 Many great Families . . 
fetched their pedegree from the Gods. 

f d. To derive (a word) etymologically. Ohs. 

2603 R. Carew in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 100 Some 
[words] are directlie fetched from the latine, 2603 Camden 
Rem. {1637) 75 , 1 rather would fetch Hoel from Hxlms. rdito 
Morden Geog.Rect, (1685) 43 The more Judicious fetch their 
Name from the Bay. .called by Mela, Sinus Codanus. 

7. To draw, get, take (breath, fa breathing); 
now rare. Hence by extension, To heave (a sigh) ; 
to utter (a groan, scream) ; to drain (a draught). 

2332 Huloet, Fetche breath or winde, prospiro. 2363 
Cooper Thesaurus, Asthma, a disease, when . . a man can 
hardely fetch his breathe, 2380 Sidney Arcadia in. (1590) 
276 Bamoetas ..had fetched many a sower breathed .sigh. 
2607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 293 The Horse will .. 
fetch his breath short. 263a J. Hayward tr, Biondis Ero^ 
mena 106 The sicke woman, .(fetching a deepe sigh) return’d 
her this answer. 2691 G. Emiuanne Observations 248 They 
drink in good earnest, and fetch the greatest Draughts they 
can. 2707 J. Stevens tr. Quevedo's Com, Wks. (2709) 53 
Fetching such dreadful Groans. 2733 Ld. G. Lyttleton 
Lett.fr, a Persian (27.^) 23a She fetched a Scream. 2748 
J, Mason Elocut, 24 You are not to fetch your Breath . . 
till you come to the Period. 280a T. Beddoes Hygiia vii, 
62 The child . . was still fetching deep sobs. 2840 Dickens 
Bam, Fudge xxii, * Veiy good said Mr. Tappertit, fetching 
a long breath. 2873 Howells Foregone ConcL 245 The 
young girl, .fetcheti a long sigh, 
b. ahsol. (Seequot.) 

^ 2833 Robinson Whitby Gloss., To Fetch, painfully to draw 
in the breath. 

8. To deal, strike (a blow) ; to make (a stroke). 
Now chiefly coUoq. f To fetch a fetch ; to try a 
stratagem. 

23.. E. E, A Hit. P. A. 2257 No'kyng Juy^t me dere To 
fecn. me bur & take me halte. 2539 Mirr. Mag., fas. / 
Scotl. iii, He false tr^our .. To ^et the crowne, began 
to fetch a fetch. 2612 Bible Deut. xix. 5 His hand fctcheth 
a stroke with the axe. 2664 E. Bushnell Compl. Shipwright 
68 To fetch a stroake with the Cares. 2678 Bunyan Pilgr. 
I. 72 Apollyon was fetching of his last blow. 2865 Punch 
XLIX. 228 Fetch *im [a donkey] a good whack 'ith your 
mmberellerf 2888 Sheffield Gloss, s.-sr.. I’ll fetch thee a 
nope [knock]. 

fb. Hence, To ‘ have at*, reach, strike (a person). 

2336 J. Heywood spider Sf F. Ivii. Bbj b. Yew yonder 
copweb castell , - Behold . . How thordinance lieth : flies fer 
and nere to fach, 1608 Shaks. Per. 11. i. 17 PH fetch thee 
with a wannion. 2623 Bacon Ess,, Vicissitude (Arb.) 575 
The Conditions of Weapons, and their Improuement are; 
First, the Fetching a farre of. 

9. To make or perform (a movement) ; to take 
(a walk, run, leap, etc.). Of a river ; To make (a 
turn, winding, etc.). Ohs. exc. arch. 

2330 Palsgr. 548/2, I fetche a gamholde or a fryske In 
daunssyng. 1596 Shaks. Merch. V. v. i. 73 Colts, Fetching 
mad bounds. 2601 Holland Pliny 1 . 108 The riuer . . fetcheth 
such windings to and fro. 2622 Beaum. & Ft. Maid’s Trag* 
III. i, She. .did fetch so still a sleep, 263a Lithgow Trav. 
v. 205, 1 would often fetch a walke, to stretch my legs, 2669 
Dryden Tyrannic Love ve. ii, Some faint Pilgnm.. re- 
solv’d to fetch his leap ..Runs to the Bank. 1700 Con- 
greve Way of World rv. iv, If so be that might not be 
troublesome, I would have fought a walk with you. 2738 
Mrs. Delany Autohiog. (i86i) HI. 508 According to the 
country phrase, yesterday Sally and 1 ‘ fetched a charming 
walk 2759 b. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. I. 213 The River 
fetches a large Winding. 276a Sterne Tr. Shandy V, xxix, 
Suddenly, .he fetched a gambol upon one foot 2793 Jemima 
1 . 205 They are all. .gone to fetch an airing. 2829 Southey 
CofT, with C. Bowles (1881) i8r, 1 shall. ,in -vulgar English, 
fetch a walk. 1839 Thackeray FleVjp/*. (1879) I. 364 Mr. 
Warrington, .was gone to fetch a walk in the moonlight, 

b. Phrases, f To fetch onds birr, course, feeze 
(see Bibb a, Course sb. ii, Feeze sb. i b) ; to 


fetch a circuit: see Ciecuit 3 d; to fetch a 
compass: see Compass .s-A ii d. 

233s [see Compass sb. iid]. 1547 J* Harrison Exhort. 
S codes 213 As one that intendeth to make a gvtate lepe, 

I muste . . ronne back to fetche my course. 2347, 1352 [see 
Circuit 3 d]. 2552 H uloet, Fetche a compasse in speakinge, 
ambagio. 1621 Burton Mel. n. ii. in, A long-winged 
hawk .. mounts aloft and. .fetcheth many a circuit in the 
air. 1633 Milton Hirelings Wks. (1851) 384 Train’d up . . 
by the Scripture . . without fetching the compass of other 
Arts and Sciences. 2722 Be Foe Plague (1754) ^47 Leaving 
Stepney, they fetched a long Compass. Ibid. x6 M y Brother 
..fetch'd a Round farther into EueWnghamshire. 2824 
Scott Wav. Ixii, He fetched a large circuit.. avoiding the 
hamlet. 1837, a 1847 [see Compass sb. 12 dj. 1859 Tennent 
Ceylon IL vin, iv. 350 It is . . necessary to fetch a circuit of 
many miles. 2883 Century Mag. XXVL 907/1 He had 
fetched a compass of the whole [isle]. 

10. Naut. (see also branch II). a. To arrive atj 
come to, reach ; to come up with (a vessel). 

1336 W. Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. ^2589) 98 It was the 
24 day of October before we could fetch Dartmouth. 2693 
Lond, Gaz. No. 2888/3 After the Enemy had fetched them 
[.ship.s]. x'; 4B Anson’s Voy, 11. ii. 229 The Gloucester, .spent 
a month in her endeavours to fetch the bay. 2^5 Nelson 
in Nicolas Disp. (1845) IL 13 We could have fetched the 
Sans C^ulotte. 2833 Marryat Jac. Faithf. viii, You’ll not 
fetch the bridges this tide. 2880 Mr.s. Parr Adam Eve v. 
69 A poor nigger-black, who never fetched the shore alive. 

transf. and Jig. 2637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 212, 

I know that, .ye intend to fetch heaven, .and to take it with 
the wind on your face. 1667 Milton P. L. vm. 137 If Earth 
industrious of her self fetch Day travelling East. 

b. To get into (the wake of a vessel); to get 
into the course or current of (the wind'. ? Ohs. 

1630 R. Joknsm’s Kingd. 4 * Commw, 239 Outwai'd they 
touch to take in fresh water, and fetch the wind. 2669 
Sturm Y Mariner's Mag. i. 19 The Chase is about, come 
fetch her wack. 2672 R, Bohun Wind go They should make 
a circuit without the Tropicks, to fetch their Western Winds. 
2748 Ansoits Voy. 111. viii. 377 Little more than a league 
distant from the galeon, and could fetch her wake. 

c. To fetch headway or sternway ; * said of a 
vessel gatheiing motion ahead or astern* (Adm. 
Smyth). 

i To fetch way: to move or shift (from the 
proper place) ; to break loose. Cf. 13 . 

2670 Narborough Jml, in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1712) 
213 My Main-mast . . fetched such Way. 2769 Falconer 
Did. Marine (1789), The mast fetches way. 2800 Naval 
Ckron. IV. 55 A snot has fetched way in the gun. 1840 
Marryat Poor Jack xxiii, The upper part of the cargo 
fetched way a little, for it wa.s loosely stowed. 2867 Smyth 
SailoVs Wordhk., To fetch way: said of a gun or anything 
which escapes from its place by the vessel’s motion at sea. 

e. inir. To take a course ; to reach a specified 
position, bring one’s vessel up. 

2386 Marlowe xst Pt. Tamhuri. m. iii, 256 The Persian 
fleet and men of war. .Have fetched about the Indian conti- 
nent. 2669 Narborough Jrul, in Acc, Sev. Late Voy. i, 
(1711) 8 Two points of land by which a man may fetch into 
any part of the Bay. i772-&t Cook Voy. (1790) V. 2811 We 
stood over to Cape Elizabeth, under which we fetched at 
about five in the afternoon. 1836 Marryat Midsk. Easy 
xiii, He . , tacked in shore, and fetched well to windward, of 
the low point. 28319 — Phant. Ship xix, The Dori. , tacked, 
and fetched alongside of the frigate. 1883 J. D* J, Kelly 
in HarpePs Mag. Aug. 447/2 A boat, .with ability to fetch 
to windward. 

f f. To fetch of upon: to gain upon. Ohs, 

2639 D. Pell Impr, Sea 31a Our ships , . fetching abun- 
dantly of them. 2693 Lond. Getz. No* 2888/2 The Admiral 
..of the Blue, .fetching very fast upon us. 

II. Idiomatically combined with advs. (For 
non-specialized comb., see the simple senses and 
the advs.) 

+ 11. I'etch. about, a. trans. In sense 9 , 9 b, 
To fetch about a compass, to fetch a way about. 
Hence with ellipsis of object: To take a round- 
about course or method. + Also rejl. in same sense. 

2332 Robinson More’s Uiop. 11. (Arb.) 7a Which fetcheth 
about a circuite or compas.se of v, c. miles, c 1585 R, Browne 
Ansxv. Cartwright 6 What neede hee haue fetched about 
and made suche adoo. 2393 Shaks, John iv. ii. 24 Like 
a shifted winde vnto a saile, It makes the course of thoughts 
to fetch about, 1607 Tourneur Rev. T rag. w. i. You 
fetch about well, but lets talke in present. 2623 Bacon 
Ess., Cunning iAxh.) 441 It is strange, how., farre about 
they will fetch. 2630^ W. Brough Sacr, Princ. (2659) 
552 Tacking and fetching yourselves about as the wind 
serves. 2823 Mrs, Sherwood Young Forester in Hmlston 
Tracts I. n. 5 Fetching a way about, in order that his 
brothers might not trace nis step.s. 

b. To swing round (the aim, a weapon) so as 
to gather impetus for a stroke. Also inir. for refl. 

2609 Bible (Douay) i Kings xvii. 49 Fetching it [the sling] 
about [he] stroke the Philistian in the forehead. 2674 N. 
Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv. 122 To gather strength enough (as 
the ana does by fetching about). 

+ e. To contrive, devBe, plan, Obs. 

26x2 Bible 2 Sam. xiv. 20 To fetch about this forme of 
speech. 2667 H, More Dlv. Dial, 1. xxvii. (1723) 56 This 
is cunningly fetch’d about, 

12. retell again. + a. trans. To take or get 
back ; to recoup, make good. Ohs. 

2335 CovERDALE 2 Sam. viii. 3 He wente to fetch his power 
agayne. 16x4 Bp, Hall Recoil Treat. 927 When God had 
fetcht againe all the life which he had given, 2627 Hieron 
Wks. (1619-20) IL 252 To fetch againe those losses which 
he hath receyued. 

+ b. To revive, restore to consciousness. Ohs. 

260X Br. W. Barlow Serm, Patties Crosse ^ To fetch her 
againe, 2626 Bacon Sylva § 694 (.1627) 274 Bor smells, wee 
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see their great and sudden Effect in fetching Men again, 
V hen t h ey swoune. 1669 Bu n yan Holy Citie 252 Revivings, 
that, dike Aquavitse) do fetch again, and chear up the soul. 

13. PetcSi away, intn To move or shift from 
its proper place ; to get loose. C£ 10 d. 

1769 Falconer Did, Marine (1789), Chocks a . . wedge 
used to confine a cask , . to prevent it from fetching away 
when the ship is in motion. 1808 Sporting Mag. XXX. 123 
We fetch away, and are tossed to the farthest side of the 
cabin. 2853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xx. (1856) 152 Even anchors 
and quarter-boats, have ‘ fetched away 1890 W. C Russell 
Ocean Trag. II. xxi. 182 Every. . article on the breakfast 
table fetching away with a hideous crash. 

14. Petcli dowa. trans. ^ bring down (Bring 
V. 18), but more colloquial and expressive of 
vigorous action, a. To bring to the ground by a 
shot or a blow. b. To force down (prices, etc.). 

1705 Bosman Guinea (1721) 298 This vast Number of Shot 
,.were^ not sufficient to fetch him [Elephant] down, 1726 
Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 155, I levell’d all at Hamet, and. .had 
the good Fortune to fetch him down. x8oi Windham Sp. 
(1812) II. 30 There were but few whom they were able to 
fetch down at a blow, 1841 R. B. Peake Court 4* City i. 
iii. The late war has fetched down the price of women. 
S879 R. H. Elliot Written on Foreheads I. 7 Fetching 
down the young rooks fx-oin the tree tops. 

15. Petcb in. T a. irans. To gain for an ad- 
herent. Obs. 

1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 248 All the powers and craft 
of hell cannot fetch him in for a customer to evill. x647-8 
CoTTERELL DavUa's H ist, Fr. (1678) 13 Like artifices were 
used to fetch in the rest, 

fb. To close in upon, surround; to enclose, 
take in. Also to include (in one’s voyage). 

15*53 Golding Ciesar(is65) 68 They fetched in on euery 
syde and slew those that stoode in good hope, .of wynning 
theyr Campe. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. v, (ed. 7) 565 He . . 
turning to the South, did fetch in all the Sea-Coasts untill 
he came to Capo Razo. 1670-98 Lassels Voy. Italy I. 65 
A cage of Iron . . so high that it fetcheth in a world of 
Laurel. 

t C. To ‘ take in * ; cheat. Obs. 

1593 Greene Upst. Courtier in Hart. Mice. (Malh.) II. 
242 They were all fethered of one winge to fetch in young 
gentlemen. 1612 Rowlands More Knanes Yet ? 33 Who 
will be drawne at Bice and Cards to play.. And be fetch'd 
in for all that’s in his purse ? 

16. retell off. t To bring out of a difficulty ; 
to deliver, rescue. Cf. brmg 0 ^. Obs, 

1648 Jenkyn Blind Gulie i. 16 This hereticall and redlcu- 
lous soul fetcheth off himself thus. 1650 R. Stapylton 
Stradds Lmv-C. IVarres in. 62 The whole Market-place. . 
strove to fetch off the prisoners. 

f b. To * do ’ or ‘ do for * ; to get tbe better of ; 
to make an end of. Obs. 

1S97 Shaks. 2 Hen. /F, in. ii. 324 As I retume, I will fetch 
off these lustices. 1:613 Notorious Cousnages 0/ % ^ A. 
West vi. She hath fetcht off Usurers and Misers, as finely 
as they fetch off young heires. 1618 in Gutch Coil. Cttr. 
II. 423 My Lord of Essex was fetcht off by a trick. 1633 
Bp. Hall Occas. Medit. ixxvii. 190 What fine devises . . to 
fetch off lives. 1653 H. More Aniid. A ih. m. xi. (1712) 122 
We may add a third [Question], which may haply fetch off 
the other two. 

t c. To drain, drink off (a draught). Cf. 7* Ohs. 

1657 W. Rand tr. Gassendi s Life of Peiresc ii. 99 He 
fetcht off the Lusty Bowie of wine. Ibid. n. 137 Novellius 
Torquatus. .i.s reported to have fetcht off at one draught. . 
three Congii or Roman Gallons of wine. 

17. retell oTit. To draw forth; to bring into 
clearness ; to develop and disjDlay. 

1644 Milton Educ., These ways.. if there were any Secret 
excellence among them would fetch it out, 1^11 Addison 
Speci. No. 215 f I Marble .. shews none of its inherent 
Beauties, till the Skill of the Polisher fetches out the Colours. 
1847 L. Hunt far Honey x, (1848) 134 It fetches out., 
the most beautiful strength of the human heart. 

18. reteb over. fa. irans. To succeed in 
delivering fa blow). Obs. 

a 1640 J. Ball Answ. to Can i. (1642) 119 He might fetch 
over a sure blow upon us. 

t b. To get the better of. Obs. 

cx6oo Bay Begg. Bednall Gr. ii. ii, (i88t) 35 Tis he that 
I fetch'd over for the sattin suite and left him in pawn for 
the reckoning. 1680 R. L'Estrange Colloq. Erasm. 199 
They have fetch’d me over many and many a time. 

>he. To go over; to repeat. Obs. 

1642 Rogers Naaman 606 What might he the cause why 
Isaac fetcht over the blessing the second time. 

19. retcIiTip. fa. trans. To bring to a higher 
level or position ; to elevate, raise. Obs. 

x6o6 Sbaks. Ant. ^ Cl. iv. xv. 35 The strong wing’d 
Mercury should fetch thee vp, And set thee by loves side. 
1607-13 Bacon Seeming Wise (Arb.) 216 Hee fetched 
one of his brovves vp to his forehead. 1705 Addison Italy 
(].), Any of those arts, .may be fetched up to its perfection 
in ten - .years. 1711 --. Sped. No. 119 rs They have .. 
fetched themselves up to the Fashion of the polite World. 

b. To vomit. Also of a medicine, etc.; To 
promote expectoration of. Qi. bring up. 

1599 H. Buttes Dyeis drie Dinner N iij b, Butter . . 
fetcheth up fieame doddered about the breast and lungs. 
1623 Massinger Yirg. Mart. v. i. Fetch up What thou 
hast swallowed. 

c. To recall (to the mind) ; to bring to light. 

1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 454 To fetch up olde wordes 

from forgetfulnesse. 1817 Chalmers Astron. Disc, iv. (1852) 
93 The knowledge .. he cannot fetch up himself from the 
obscurity of this wondrous. , scene. 

fd. To rouse or Stir Up (a horse). Obs. 

1565 Cooper Thesa74rus s,v. jSfwwj, To fetch vp with the 
spurre. 1573 in Babet F 401. 


fe. To overthrow, ‘trip up . Ohs* 

161S T. Adams Spir. Nauig. 43 The strongest Sampson 
has been fetched up by this wrastler. 

f. To make up (lee way, lost ground, time, etc.). 

1665 J. Wilson Projectors i. Bram. Wks. (1874) 227 , 1 shall 
have the custody of the parish stock. If that will serve 
you, command it ; we shall be able, I hope, to fetch it up 
again before my time be out. 1709 Stanhope Paraphr, 
IV. 122 Penitents, .will.. fetch up the Time they have lost. 
1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I, 122 Mrs. Jewkes lies 
snoring in bed, fetching up her last night’s disturbance, 
X794 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) IV. 112 The time is coming 
when we shall fetch up the lee-way of our vessel. 1835 
Thomas Brown in Houlston T racts I. xvi. 3 Thomas did 
not mind playing a day or two in the week, for .. he knew 
he could easily fetch it up again. 1846 yrfil. R. Agric. Soc, 
VII. II. 686 [They] have much lee way to fetch up. 
t g. To come up with, overtake, Obs. 

a 162a R. Hawkins Yoy.S. Sea (1847) ^79 Being out of hope 
to fetch up this shippe. 1669 Sturmy Mariners Mag. x. 14 
The Moon must go longer 2 days before she can fetch up 
the Sun, to come into Conjunction with her. 1693 R. 
L’Estrange cxxxiii, Says he [the Hare], I can fetch 

up the Tortoise when I please. *751 Paltock P. Wilkins 

I . V. 45 We fetched her up, and. .fired a shot. 

h. Naut, To come or get to (a place) ; to reach ; 
to come in sight of; (also To fetch up the sight 
of) to sail along. ? Obs. 

1556 W. Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 108 It is hard to 
fetch upp a towne here if a shippe ouer shoote it.^ *633 
Lithgow Trav. in. 96 As we fetched up the sight of Nica.sia. 
Ibid. v. 181 We fetched up the coast of Cylicia. Ibid. ix. 
398 We fetched up the little He of Stromholo. 

i, intr. for refl. To come to a stand ; to * pull 
up * ; to stop. 

1858 Hawthorne Fr. 4- If. Tmls, V. 705 When in quest 
of any particular point, are likely enough to fetch up at 
some other. 

Fetch.-, the vb.-stem in comb, with adv., as 
fetch-after, see quot. 1888 ; with sb. as ohj. 
t fetch-fire attrib. ; fetch-water, a water-carrier. 

1398 Chapman Iliad vi. 495 But spin, the Greek wives’ 
webs of task, and their fetch- water be. 1784 Unfortunate 
Sensibility II. xo In a country-town a much less change 
would have been a sufficient topic for a fetch-fire gossip, or 
a bake-house conversation. 18^ Lancet 30 J une 1308 The 
forms of caterpillar known . . popularly . . as ‘ fetch-afters ’, 
from their mode of progression. 

Fetch-candle. « Fbtch-ltght. 

185a H. Wedgwood in N. 4- Q* ist Ser. VI. 17 The super- 
stition. .in Pembrokeshire appears in the shape of the fetch- 
candle. (In mod. Bicts.) 

Fetched (fetjt), ppl. a. [f. Fetch v. + -ed 3.] 
Only in combs., as Deep-petohed, Fae-petched. 
Fetcher (fe tjai). [f. Fetch v. + -ee i.] 

1. One who or that which fetches, in various 
senses of the verb. Also in phrase fetcher and 
carrier y and in comb., as ivater f etcher y etc. 

ISS3 Huloet, Fetcher of water, Aquarius. 1580 Holly- 
band Treas.Fr. Tong, Faiseur de strubresauUs, a fetcher of 
gamboldes, a tumbler. x6ox Weever Mirr. Mart. Bvij, 
The fetcher of Euridice from belt 1751 Gray Wks. (1825) 

I I , 161 You will take me for a mere poet and a fetcher and 
carrier of sing-song, a 1863 Thackeray Mr. 4 Mrs. Berry 
ii, The poor fellow has been employed.. in the same office 
of fetcher and carrier. 1877 Kinglake Crimea VI. vi. 97 
The wood and the water fetchers went out. 

tb. Spec, (see quot. 1890). Obs. 

1890 P. H, Brown George Buchanan, ii. 27 Lads pro- 
ceeding to Cambridge from the remoter districts went in 
a body under a ‘fetcher*. 1893 Q. Rev, Jan. 24 The 
students .. were collected by ‘fetchers* brought to 
Oxford, &c. 

2. With advbs., as fetcher in. 

1611 Chapman IlLid i. 167 Of fight (the fetcher in of this) 
My hands haue most share. x66o Howell, Fetcher in, 
ameneur. 

Fetclim^ (fe*tjig),?7^/. [f. Fetch??. + -ing 1 .] 

1. The action of the vb. Fetch in various senses, 
t Fetching of boards ; =- tacking^ : see Boabd sb. 1 5 . 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 890 Swich wreche on hem, for 
fecchyng of Eleyne, Ther shal ben take. 1464 Nottingham 
Rec, II. 377 For fecch^mg of money at Retforde by ij tymes. 
1581 Mulcaster Positions^ xx. (1887) 84 To procure easie 
fetching of ones breath, it is verie soueraine. 1623 Mabbe 
tr. Alemad s Guzmem d*Alf, I. in. v. 216 Let me Hue.. in 
a spacious Countrey . .where there is few fetching of boords. 
1673 Petty Pol. Anat. (1691) 76 Fuel costs nothing hut 
fetching. 1727 Be Foe Sysi. Magic v, iii. 89 To give them 
Job's goods merely for fetching, 1882 Miss Braddon Mi. 
Royal I. ii, 57, I hate such fetching and cartyfing. 1884 
PI. M. Leathes Notes Nat. Hist, xxolihExt [dogs’] natural 
propensities for hunting, watching, and fetching. 

2. With etc. : see adv. combs, of verb. 

1313 More in Grafton Chron. II. 770 The fetching forth of 

this noble man to his honour and welth. 16x7 Hieron Wks. 
II. 252 The reuiuing and fetching againe of a decayed 
Christian ! 1633 Bp. Hall Qccas. Medit. ^ (1851) 205 The 
fetching up my soul from this vale of misery and tears. 
1673 Penn Chr. a Quaker xxii, 588 It is not Fetching 
in this Thought .. that gives Right Peace. 

FetcMug (fe'tjiq),/^^/. a. [f Fetch z?. + 

1 1. That contrives, plans, schemes; crafty, de- 
signing. Obs. 

1581 Pettie Guazzds Civ. Conv. ir. (1586) 97 b. Such 
fetching heads ..consume themselves in a manner awale, 
in devising new kindes of extortion. ts83 Foxe A. 4- M. 
(ed. 4) S75A What cannot the fetchyng practise of the 
Romish Prelates bring about? 

2. Alluring, fascinating, pleasing, * taking 

1880 Mrs. Forrester Roy^^ V. I. 284 There is nothing. . 
so fetching as a beautiful voice. i88t Miss Braddon Asfh. 
xxvil 297 ‘What a fetching get-up,’ said Edgar. x89x 


Aihenmmt 21 Nov. 6S5/2 The imitation from Wordsworth 
is particularly ‘ fetching*. 

Hence re-tcMng-ly 

*889 Cath. News 3 Aug. 5/ 1 She was fetchingly attired. 

*f* F©tcl3.“lif©8 Obs. rarc~^. In quot. -liefe. 
[? f. Fetch vb. + Life.] ? A messenger sent to 
‘ fetch’ the soul of a dying person. 

1583 STANYHURSTv^wm IV. 486 (Arb.) XII On thee turrets 
the skrich howle, lyke fetchliefe ysetled, Her burial roundel 
doth ruck. 

Fetcll-ligllt. [Of uncertain formation ; perh, 
f Fetch sh:^, if that be an old word. But it may 
be f Fetch v., as the ‘ corpse-candle ’ is supposed 
to be a light sent to ‘ fetch ’ the doomed person.] 

A name given (app. in South Wales) to the 
‘ corpse-candle ’ ( Welsh canwyll corff), a spectral 
light supposed to be seen before a person’s death 
travelling from his house to his grave. 

1693 Athenian Mercury VI. vi. i/i Before the Death of 
any person in the Family, there is an Appearance vulgarly 
called a Fetch-light, 

Fetohling:, var. of Vetchlihg, 

1631 K. Cmi.0 in Hartliby Legacy i Saint Foine, 

called by Parkinson.. Medick Fetchling. 

F^te (f#t, f/it), sb. [a. Y. fete I see Feast j^] 

1. A festival, an entertainment on a large scale. 

1754 H. Walpole Lett, (1857) II. 308 The great fete at 

St. Cloud. 1779 Sheridan Critic itr. Wks. 1873 II. 184, 

I suppose Thames . . to compliment Britannia wkh a fete in 
honour of the victory. x8i8 Byron Mazeppa iv, He gave 
prodigious fetes, a 1839 Praed Poems (1864) I. 212 Titled 
dames gave fetes upon the water. 1849 Thackeray Pen- 
dennis i, The guests at my Lord So-and-so’s ffite. 

2. The festival of the saint after whom a person 
is named ; in Roman Catholic countries observed 
as the birthday is in England. 

1840 Thackeray Paris Sk.-bk. (1869) 143 It is the fSte of 
little Jacob yonder, whose brothers and sisters have all come 
from their schools to dance at his birthday. *877 [see 3]. 

3. attrib., as fHe-day ; also idte-oontractor, one 
who contracts to provide a fSte or entertainment. 

1817 J. Scott Paris Revisit, (ed- 4) 270 The towns of 
France have all their particular fete days. 1877 J. T. Fields 
Underbrush (1881) 224 A Councillor of the Parliament, sent 
her on her ffite-day, a bouquet. ^ 1885 Mabel Collins 
Prettiest Woman viii, Life was like one long fete day, 
i886 York Herald 7 Aug. 2/5 Public caterer, decorator, and 
fete contractor. 

tience FS'teless a., having no fete, 

1861 Cunningham Wheat 4* Tares 50 The poor ffiteless 
children haunted him. 

Fete V. [ad. Y. filer, f fite \ see prec.] 
trans. To entertain (a person) at a fSte ; to feast ; 
also, to give a fete in honour of, commemorate 
(some event, etc.) by a f8te. 

1819 Edin. Rev. XXXII. 221 He was in general too fond 
of flattering and ’ feteing ' his master, a 1845 Barham Ingot. 
Leg., Hemtann, The murder thus out, Hermann’s fBted and 
thanked. 1849 Thackeray Pende^mts Ixvi, The. .two foot- 
men . . intoxicated the page at a wine-shop, to ffite Laura’s 
recovery. 1879 Huxley Hume 36 Great nobles fSted him. 
x^^z Nation (N. Y.)^ 29 Sept, The Government .. 

judging . . that the anniversary of tne invasion of the Tuileries 
by the people, .ought not to be ffited. 

Hence Fdted ppl. a. 

1853 Mrs. Smythies Bride Elect xxxili, Fair and fited 
guest as she was ! 

Fete, obs. form of Feat. 

II Fete-cliampetre. [Fr. ; f. file (see Fete r^.) 
->rckampHre rural :— L. campestrem, f. campus a 
field ] An outdoor entertainment, a rural festival. 

1774 H. Walpole H. Mann (1837) VI 88 He gives 
her a most splendid entertainment .. and calls it a fSte 
champetre. 1800 Mar. Edgeworth Belinda xi, He began 
to talk of the la.st fete champetre at Frogmore. 1884 S. 
Bowell Taxes in Eng. HI. 281 The battue system deve- 
loped into the sort of ffite champStre, vsrith hot lunch, cham- 
pagne, and liveried attendants. 

Feteesli, obs. form of Fetish. 

Fetel(es, var. Fetles, ME., vessel. 

Fetessor, obs. form of Fetishee. 

Fetfa, var. of Fetwa. 

Fetlier(e, obs. form of Feather. 
t Fe’tlieirfooted. Obs.rare-^. [tOY.'^fider- 
comb, form of fiower, Four, Cf. OY.fiberfit, fite 
in same sense.] Fourfooted. 

<?ii7S Lamb. Horn. 43 Innan I>an ilke sea weren un- 
aneomned deor summe feSer fotetd, summe al bute fet. 
t Fe*tllok. Sc. Obs. rare'^K [A variant form 
of Fitchew.] A polecat. 

1424 Sc. Acts Tas. I (1814) II. 6 And for x fulmartis 
skjTinis, called fethokis, viijd. 
tFe'tbre, Obs. Ins south. v'e^i^)Te. 

OE, '^fe^ran, i. fiber 2 . load ; see Fothee.] trans. 
To load. 

a 1335 Ancr. R. 140 Louerd . . pu hanest imaked uoSer to 
heui uorte ueSren mide soule. Ibid. 204 Uor hit is 
iueSSred |>et is, icharged. 

Fetial, fecial (frjal), a. and sb. ^ [ad. L, 
fetidlis (erroneously fecA : of unknown origin.] 

PA. adj. Of or pertaining to the fetiales{sto B.) ; 
hence, heraldic, ambassadorial. Fetial law ; the 
Roman law relating to declarations of war and 
treaties of peace. 

Gbimalde Cicero* s Offices i. (1558) 16 The feciall 
lawe of the people of Rome. 1684 tr. AgrippeCs Van. Arts 


FETICIDE, 


Ixxxi. S79 Every Servile and MecTianlck-fellow, fecial 
Messengers, and Caduceators. ^ tBz6 Kent Comm. 6 The 
fecial law relating to declarations of war. ^1839 W. O. 
Manning Law Nations iv. vi, (.1875) 196 The Romans, 
whose fecial college, etc. 1866 C£»7^/z. Nov. 631 The | 
members of the Fetial profession. I 

B. slh One oi the fetzaks, a Roman college of ' 
priests, who fulfilled the function of heralds, and 
performed the rites connected with the declaration 
of war and the conclusion of peace. 

X533 Bellenden ZrV/y I. (1822^ 41 ‘Deliver to me,’ said 
the Feciall, * the herbe.’ 1602 Segar Hon. Mil. ^ Cio.i> 
iii. 4 It was not lawful for . . any Souldier to take Armes, 
nntill the Faecials had so commanded or allowed. 1833 
Thirlwall (rrw^ I. 173 It does not appear that they were 
employed, like the Italian Fetials, to make formal declara- 
tions of war. 187s M kriv alb Gem H ist. R ome xiii. <,2877) 
76 Striking the fecial a blow. 

Feticide ; see Fce-. 

Fetid, fcetid i fetid, fftid^, a. and sh. Forms ; 

6 foetide, (7 fetode, 8 fetid), 7- fetid, foetid, 

[ad. L. fltui-us (often incorrectly 

to have an offensive smell.] 

A adj. Having an offensive smell ; stinking. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhoiteds Bk. Pkysicke 159/2 It maketh 
to blister both handes, & feet, out of which issneth foetide, 
and atinckxnge water. 1661 Lovell Hist. Min. 

157 Heron, the flesh is better., though some count it foetid. 
1732 Arbuthnot Rules 0/ Diet Animal Humours, by 
Heat, stink and grow foetid, Nohi^Amer. /m/,209 

A kind of wild sheep, , which are of .so faetid a smell. 1831 
Mayne Reid Scalp H unt. v. 41 They [buzzard vultures] 
tore out the eyes of the quarry with their fetid beaks. 1879 
Green Read. Eng. Hist. xxi. 107 Sent up their fetid odours, 
rank with fever. 

jfig. 1803 Foster Ess. i, vii. 109 The foetid heroes of the 
IDunciad. 18x0 Bkntham Packing (1821) 205 Any such foetid 
ma.ss of dead letter, as the labyrinth composed of the books 
of practice. 1874 Stubbs Cmist. i/w/. (1875) III. xvih. 77 
The fetid atmosphere of a court. 

"b. Fetid gim (see q^qX..)\ fetid filU a pill con- 
taining Asafoetida. 

1789 W, Buchan Dom. Med. (1790) 299 The patient may 
. . take . . foetid pills every six hours. 1838 Carpenter 
Veg. Phys. § 593 Foetid gums are of the nature of Gum- 
resins .. and are distinguished by their powerfully disagree- 
able odour. Those most in use are Assafoetida and Galba- 
num, 

t B. sk pL Fetid drugs. Ohs. 

xnfy] Floyer Physic. Fulse^Watch 333 Drawer of Fmtids. 
xyxoT. Fuller Fkarm. Extemp. 394, I know that Faetids 
will repress Vaoours in Women. 1748 Hartley Observ. 
Man. I. ii. 183 The Smell of those Fetids which revive. 
Hence Peti-dity [ + -ity], the quality or state of 
being fetid ; a fetid nature or condition ; foulness, 
ill savour, offensiveness- Pe'tidly adv., in a fetid 
condition or manner ; offensively. Pe-tidness = 
Fetidity. Also concr. something fetid. 

1704 R. Brown tr. Pluianch's Morals III. 465 Salts with the 
Se i- water . . colliquating whatever is foreign and superfluous, 
.suffer no fetidness or putrefaction to breed. 1831 J. Davies 
Manual Mat. Med.-s&s Of a penetrating smell, and remark- 
able for its fetidity. i860 Pusey Min. Proph. 124 What an 
image . . of the fetidness of .sin, 1869 Daily Ne^vs s Jan., 
Often foully dirty and so foctidly uncomfortable, .the Mary- 
lebone cells call strongly for reformation. 

tFetida. Ohs. rare, [short for Asaecettda.] 
1399 Hakluyt Voy, II, i. 218 There goeth out of Chaul , . 
great store of Fetida. 1738 Bailey Hottsh. Diet* 250 Let 
the person, .take cocea pills or f<xtida, 

Fetiferoxis; see Fas-. , 

Fetir, obs. fonn of Feature. 

Fetis(e, var. of Featous a. Ohs. 

Fetisll, feticll(e (fetij, frtij), sh. Forms : 
7-8 fetoo, (8 feitisso), (7 fateish, 9 feteesbi, 
-tiscbi, -tishe, .tiss\ 8- feticli(e, fetish, [a, F. 
fMche, ad. Pg, feitip sb. charm, sorcery (from 
which the earliest Eng. forms are directly adopted) 
=:Sp. hechizo in same sense ; a subst use oifeitip 
adj. ‘made by art, artificial, skilfully contrived ’ = 
Sp. hecliFo. It. fattizio^ O^. faiiis (see Featous) 
Factitious.] 

1 . a. Originally, any of the objects used by the 
negroes of the Guinea coast and the neighbouring 
regions as amulets or means of enchantment, or 
regarded by them with, superstitions dread, b. By 
writers on anthropology {following C. de Drosses, 
Le Culie des JDietix Fdtiches, 1760) used in wider 
sense : An inanimate object worshipped by savages 
on account of its supposed inherent magical powers, 
or as being animated by a spirit. 

A fetish fin sense i b) differs from an idol in that it is wor- 
shipped in its own character, not as the image, symbol, or 
occasional re.sidence of a deity. 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrvnage'Vl.xv. (1614I 631 Flereon were 
set many strawen Rings called Faiissos or Gods. *6g6 
OviNGTON Voy. Stiratt 67^ They [these Africans] travel 
nowhere without their Fateish about them. 1723 J. Atkins 
Voy. Guinea 11735) 102 There is also at Cabo Corso, a pub- 
lick Fetish, the Guardian of them all ; and that is the Rock 
Tabra. 1746 J. Barbot Descr. Guinea 230 The .. gold is 
. . cast into sundry shapes and sizes, which some there call 
Fetissos, signifying in Portuguese charms. 1761 Brit. Mag. 
II, 294 The chief fetiche i.s the snake. X803 T. Winter- 
bottom Sierra Leone L vii, 123 The gree-gree,^ or fetish, 
hung round their neck. Ibid, 1 . xiv, 228 Idols. These are 
called Fe-teesh. xSog-to Coleridge (1837) III. 84 

As well might the poor African prepare for himself a fetisch 
by plucking out the eyes of the eagle. 2831-9 Prichard in 
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Mnn. Sd. Eiur. 265 Others . .Tvoiship fetiches or visible 
objects in whicli they suppose some magical or supernatural 
power to be concealed. *865 Livingstone Zanibe^ xxw. 
523 A greegree or fetish is thrown away as useless when the 
consecrating nostrum i.s discovered to be inoperative. 1879 
Encycl. Brit. IX. ti 8 If the wishes of the worshipper be 
not granted . . the fetich . . is kicked, stamped on, dragged 
through the mud. 

C. Something irrationally reverenced. 

1837 Emerson Addr. Amer. Schol. Wk.s. (Bohn) IP.183 
Some fetish of a government, .is cried up by half mankiim. 
1867 Goldw, Smith Three Eng. Statesmen (1S82) 192 He 
was a worshipper of Constitutional Monarchy. It was 
his fetish. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. i. (1873) 140 
Public opinion, the fetish even of the nineteenth century. 

■f 2 . In representations of negro language ; In- 
cantation, worship; a magical or religious rite or 
observance ; an oath. Ohs. 

1703 Bosman Guinea x. (1721) 123 They cry out, Let us 
make Fetiche; by which they express as much, as let us 
perform our Religious Worship, /bid.. If they are injured 
by another, they make Fetiche to destroy him. 

Snelgrave Acc. Guinea (1734) 22 The Lord of the Place 
had taken his Fetiche or Oath. /bid. 59 Ihey have all 
their particular Fetiches, .Some are to eat no Sheep, others 
no Goats. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Grateful Negro 
245 note. An old Kororaautyn negro . . administm-ed the 
fetish, or solemn oath. i8z8 G. W. Bridges Ann. Jamaica 
II. xix, 404 To take a fetiche is to take an oath, and to 
make a fetiche is to render worship. 

f 3 . (See quot.) Ohs.^ 

1703 Bosman Guinea vi. (1721) 63 Gold . . mixed with 
Fetiche's, which are a sort of artificial Gold composed of 
several Ingredients. , ♦ r 

4. allrih. and Comh. a. simple attrib., ^^fehsh- 
ceremony, -day, -gold, -house, -priest, -worship. 
b. objective, as fetish-monger, -worshipper, -wor- 
shipping', also fetish-man, -woman, {ci) one who 
claims to have communion with and power over 
fetishes, a fetish-priest ; {b) a fetish-worshipper. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage vi. xv. (1614) 649 Causing her 
to eat salt with divers *Fetisso ceremonies heremter men- 
tioned. 1819 Bowdich Miss, to Ashantee 11. iv. 266 In 
A.shantee there is not a common ‘^fetish day- *723 J. 
Atkins Viy. Guinea (1735' Fetish-Gold is that 

which the Negroes cast into various Shapes and wep as 
Ornaments. 1819 Bowdich Miss, to Ashantee n. ul 254 
The gold - .deposited with their bones in the *fetxsh nou.^. . 
is .sacred. 1723 J. Atkins Voy. Guinea (1735) loi The 
Cunning of tne *Fetish-Man (or Priest). 2836 Marry at 
Midsh. Easy 9 He . . went away in wrath to the fetishman, 
and.. asked for a fetish against his rival. 1889 Dublin 
Rev. Jan. 134 A rude tribe of fetishmen and idol-worshippers. 
1888 Scott. Leader 9 Oct. 4 The innate separatism of the 
Unionist *fetishmonger stands confessed. xBrj tr. Tide's 
Hist. Reiig. 10 The power po.sse.ssed by the.. *feti.sh priests 
is by no means small. 17*3 J- Atkins Voy. Guinea (1735) 
104 At Accra they have *Fetish-Women .. who pretend 
Divination. 1870 Lubbock Orig. Civiliz. I (1875) 22 The 
Fetish women in Dahomey. 1807 W. Taylor in Monthly 
Mag. XXIII. 539 The Veneration for the Lares was on^inally 
a '‘Fetiche-worship, i860 Tristram Gt. Sahara i. 16 Traces 
of fetish worehip in Algiers. 1837 Sat. Rev. III. 345/2 
Miserable ■’‘fetish- worshippers. x86oW. G. Clark I ac. Tour 
54 One must go among ^fetish-worshipping savage.s. 

tFe’tish,?'. Ohs. [f.prec.] a. trans. To pro- 
vide or adorn with a fetish ; see Fetish sh. i. b, 
intr. for refl. To adorn oneself, dress up. 

1723 J. Atkins Voy. Guinea (1735^ 61 The Women are 
fondest of what they call Fetishing, setting themselves out 
to attract the good Graces of the Men. Ibid. 73 The Natives 
are. .better fetished than their Neighbours, /bid. 88 The 
Women fetish with a coarse Paint of Earth on their Faces. 
Ibid. 95 She . . being always barefoot and fetished with 
Chains and Gobbets of Gold, at her Ancles. 

Fetisbeer, fetislier (fetiji®*r, fe-tijsj). 
Forms : 7 fetissero, (7 fetessor, 9 fetxsser), 8 
feticheer, -er, (9 fetisheer), 7- fetisher, [ad. 
V%. fmiiceiro, i. feiti^o : see F etish sh . ; influenced 
in the later forms by Yx.fitiche or Eng./^/M.] 

1 , A charmer, sorcerer, ‘ medicine-man * ; a priest. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage vi. xv. (1614) 653 A certaine 

^ water oflered them to drinke by the Fetissero.^ 1687 J, 
Hillier in Phil. Trans. (1697) XIX 687 The Fetishers had 
done all they could to save his (the King of Feton’s] Life. 
X783 W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. 1 . 676 Each feticheer or 
priest, has a fetiche of his ov/n. X844 Ed, Brougham A. 
Lund II. ix. 237 The Fetisser or priest now- muttered over 
the board certain incantations. 18% XV 1 11.458/1 

'The priests or fetisheers are all-powerful in Dahome, 

2 . *= Fetish .rAi. 

1665 Sir T. Herbert Trem. (1677) 9 Mokisses, fetessors, 
deformed Idols being indeared amongst them. 1699 Dam- 
pier II. II. iv. 105 The Natives call him . . and say he 
[Hippopotamus] is Fetissero, which is a kind of God, 
Hence retisheeTess, a female fetisheer. 

1864 R. F. Burton Dahome W. x^^ E quarter of the 
female population in Dahome may be fetisheeresses, 

FetisMc (fe-tijik), a. [f. Fetish sb. + -lo.] 
Cbaracterized by adoration of a fetish. 

1883 Academy No. 562- 100 Snake-worship was .. one of 
the commonest forms of fetishic religion. 

Fetishism, fetichism (fetijiz’m). [f. 
Fetish + -ISM. CLYx.fdiichismei] ihewomhip 
of felisbes ; an instance of this ; the superstition 
of whicli this is the characteristic feature. 

180* W, Taylor in Monthly Mag. II. 646 He ^tccts 
everywhere fetishism or the worship of tools, 184^ Grotb 
Greece i. xvi. 1 . 462 An original fetichism in which particular 
objects had themselves been supposed to be endued with 
life. 1853 Kingsley Hypatia xxx. 382 Dabbling in magic, 
astrology, and barbarian fetichisms. 


Fetishist, feticMst (fe-tijist). [f. as prec. 

4- -1ST. Cf. FT./etichiste.] 

1 . One who worships a fetish. 

184s O. Brownson PV&s. VI. 384 As well might we charge 
the people of Massachusetts with being feuchists.^ 1863 
Mill in IVestm. Rev. XXVIII. 35 The Fetishist thinks., 
that his Fetish is alive. 1870 Lubbock Orig. Civiliz. i. 4 
These races were Fetichists before they became Buddist, 

2. ‘ quasi-«^^', Fetishists. 

x8S9 R. F. Burton Cenir. Afr. in Jrnl. Geog, Soc. XXIX, 
339 The faith of ancient Egypt., was essentially fetissist. 
x86i Goldw. Smith Lect. Docir. Progress 6 The negro and 

fetichist populations of Africa. ^ v 

FetisMstic, feticmstic (fetijrstik), a. 

[f. prec. + -IC.] Of, pertaining to, characterued 
by, or resembling fetishism. 

X867 Lewes Hist. Philos. I, p. xHi, Suppose one of the 
travellers to be .. still in the fetichistic stage. x868 Fiske 
in Fortn. AVw. IV. 295 It is the primitive fetichistic habit of 
thought. 1877 E. R. CoNDEK Mas. Faith I 5 Some germs 
of fetishistic religion. 

Fetishry(fe*tijri). [f. Fetish jA + -ey.] coika. 
Objects regaided as fetishes ; an example or speci- 
men of these. , 

1885 D. C. Murray Rainbow Gold 1 . 11. vi. 76 The black 
man passe.s the bit of rag or broken stick or other fetLshry. 
Fetisly, -liclie, var. fF. of Featously. 
tFetissaii,^?* Ohs. raz^e-K [f./tf/w.q Fetish 
• f-AN.] Ol the nature of a fetish ; fetish- like. 

16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage vi. xv. (16x4^ 652 If this 
Fetissan portion did not pacifie their angne moode, by 
daily presents of meat and drinke. 

Fetisso, Fetissero, obs. ff. Fetish, Fetisheb. 
tFe’tleS. Ohs. Forms: a. i fetels, fdtels, 
Orm. fetless, south, vetles, 3 fet^e)les. jS. nozih. 
dial 3"4 fetel, -iL \OY.fktels str. masc., perh. 
related by ablaut to fxt, Fat sb., Vat. In northern 
ME. the fin«al s disappeared, as in mod. burial from 
huriels.] A vessel or receptacle; a bag, cask, sack. 
In religious lang. used fg. *= * vessel 
a. r8o3 K. jElfred Oros. 1. i. § 2X Twe^en fetels full 
ealaS oOde wasteres. r 1000 Sax. Leechd. III. 16 Do . . on 
swylc fsfitels swyic Su wilie. etzoo Ormin 14450 T'i firrste 
fetless wass Brerdfull off waterr filledd. a 1225 Ancr. R. 
164 bis bruchele uetles, }iet is wummone vleschis. a 1225 
Juliana 18 Ower mix mawmex hat beoo feondes fetles. 
c 1230 Gen. <§• Ex. 561 Bat arche was a fetele.s good, c 1300 
Si. Margarete 207 He. .in a strong vetles ous bioste : & in 
a put ous caste. v ..... . . -i t 

p. a 1300 Cursor M. 20932 (Cott.) Of chesing fetil wroght 
he was. r 1323 Metr. Horn. 140 Len me sum fetel tharto, 
Quarin I mai thin almous do. Cursor Af. 21623 

(Edin.) A fetil that it war no5te time [was] set vndir that 
licur for to hinte. 

Fetlock (fe-tVk), sh. Forms ; 4 feetlakfe, 4-5 
f&t,e)lak, 5 fytlo(c)k, (7 fitloek\ 6, 8, 9 foot(e)- 
lock, (6 foteloeke), 6 fete-, 7 feetlock, 6~ fet- 
lock. \)A'E.fetlak,fytiok, corresponding to MHG. 
fi^lach, viszlach {moA.ijtx. fiszloch ') ; the formation 
is obscure ; connexion with Ger, f&ssel pastern has 
been suggested. The word was early interpreted 
as f. Foot sh. + I.OCK (of hair), and this notion 
has influenced the spelling of some of the forms. 
Sense 3 is due to confusion with Fetteblock.] 

1 . That [lart of a horse’s leg where the tuft of hair 
grows behind the pastern-joint ; the tuft itself. 

CI32S Coer de L. 5816 Up to the feetlakkes in blood, 
rx330 Arih, <$■ MerL iKolbing) 5892 To he fitlokes in h© 
blc^. a 1400-30 2049 l>at fole.sfeird in he flosches 

to h« fetelakis. 1470-83 Malory Arthur i. xvii, Her 
horses went in blood up to the fytlokys. x^Qz Shaks. Ven. 
4* Ad. 295 Fetlocks shag, and long. 1596 Bp. W. Barlow 
Three Serin, i. 21 Falling to the ground they laie so^ thick, 
that they couered the horse footelockes. 1621 G. Sandvs 
Ovids Met IV. 1x626) 82 Where Titan's panting steeds., 
bathe their fierie feet-locks in the Deepe. 1697 Dryden 
Mneid v. 739 White were the fetlocks of lus feet. X7g6 
Morse Amer. Geog. I. 397 This wilderness, where the hor.se 
sinks to his fetlocks at every step. 1837 W, Irving Capi. 
Bonneville I. 47 The horses were often to the fetlock. i 83 o 
Browning Dram, Idylls, MtiUykeh 36 Her fetlock is foam- 
splashed too. 

b. transf, of a human being. 

1645 Z. Boyd Holy Songs in Zion's Fim>ers {18$^ 
tzh These, .dance and leap, .With nimble fet-locks. 

2 . An apparatus fixed on the leg of a horse to 
prevent running away; =* F'etteklook, 

169s Motteux o/. Olon's Morocco 171 Each Horse, .is only 
fasten’d to a Stake and Fetlocks. . x8z8--4o. Berry Encycl. 
Herald. I, Fetlock or Fetterlock, a horse fetlock. 1836 
[see 3]. 1889 in Elvin Diet Heraldry. ' , ■, ^ , • ■ • . 

2 . allrih. and Comb., as fotlochcham, -hatr, 
-joint ; fetlock-boot (see quot.) ; fetlock-deep a. 
{advi),%o^% to cover the fetlocks. 

1874 Knight Diet Meek., * Fetlock-boot., z protection for 
the fetlock and pastern of a horse. 1836 Whittier^ (?/<* 
Burying Ground 19 I'he farm-horse drags his*fetlock chain. 
1599 Shaks. Hen. V,iv, vii. 83 Wounded steeds Fret fet- 
iocke deepe in gore. 1863 Kingsley Hereto, vi, He reined 
up his horse, fetlock deep in water. 4:1720 Gibson Famer s 
Guide I. vi. (1738)94 Whereon the 'Footlock hair does 
1723 Bradley Fam. Diet II. s.v. Parts Horse's Body,^ Ihe 
Pastern or '^Footlock Joint. 1843^ Youatt Horse xs\, 349 
A serious affection of the fetlock-joint. 

Fetlocked (fe-tl^kt), a. [f. Fetlock sh. + 
-ED ^.] a. Having a fetlock. b. Hobbled 
or fastened by the fetlock ; hence, hampered, 
shackled, » , , 
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syag Pattison in Prior* s Poems (173^ III. xli, The 
Careless Husband and the Peevish wife ; The Troubles of 
the Fetlock'd-Couple shew. 1870 Lowell A mong- my Bks. 
Ser. I. (1873) 157 A language, .not yet fetlocked by dictionary 
and grammar mongers. 

Fetor, fCBtor (frtoi). Forms: (5 fetour©), 
7-9 fetor, 6- fetor, foetor. [a. "L. fetor (incor- 
rectly foetor)f f. fetere : see Fetid.] An offensive 
smell; a stench. 

Mirour Sahiacmm 416 Filles a man at eende with 
rotynnesse and fetoure. ^ 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. ll. 313 
Hi-s dolour did incres, With foull fetor that wes intollerabill. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv . x. 201 The Faster whereof 
may discover it self by sweat and urine. lygg PkiL Trans. 
LI. 275 The fetor of these waters is not owing to mere stag- 
nation, x8si H. D. Wolff; Pictures Spanish Life (1853) 
179 The foetor of coke and oil will drown the perfume of the 
lily and the rose, 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xix. 235 This 
flesh, .of the female seal, .has not the fetor of her mate’s. 

ti Fettljols -bole (fe*tbtiul). Min, [Ger.y^//- 
hol (Freiesleben 1831), f. fett'Ehti jA^ + MBole.] 
A variety of Chlokotal. 

1S3S C. U. Shepard 11. 207 Fettbole, Massive; com- 
position impalpable. ^ 1868 Dana Min. 461 Feitbol has a 
liver-brown color, a slightly greasy lustre. 

Eett(e, obs. form of T at, Feat. 

Fetter (fe'tai), sb. Forms; i feotor, feter, 
fetor, 3-7 feter, 4 south, vetre, (5 feder, 

fettir, -onr, -yr, fetnr, -yr, 6 fetrer, fettar), 6- 
fetter. [OE.y^/^r fern., cogn. with OS. feteros pi. 
m. (Du. voter m. lace), fe%p:^era., MHG. 

fezzfr (early mod.Ger. fesser') fern., O^.figtitrr m. 
(Sw. fjditrar pi.) OTeiit. ^feterd, -ro-z, f. fet- 
(:— 0 Aryan ablaut-form of fSt Foot. Cf. L. 

pedica, Gr. TrkZrf of identical meaning and root.] 

1 . A chain or shackle for the feet of a human 
being or animal ; hence gen. a bond, shackle, (rare 
in singt) 

c 800 Corpus (>/., PedOy vet paturttm^ feotor. c 950 Lindtsf. 
Gosp. Mark V. 4 ForSon oftust mi$ feotrum. .gebunden wees. 
cioQo Ags. Ps. Ixxviii. 11 On feterum faeste. cxz^S.Eng. 
Leg. 1 . 107/20 Ake euere be hadde ane peire feteres. 13. . 
E. E. Allit.P. B. 1235 Festned fettres to her fete under 
foie wombes. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 1313 Of al hure chaynes 
he hah him raft; & ek hure vetres oundo. C1430 Syr 
Cener, (Roxb.) 2741 A pare of fetureson him fest. <7x489 
Caxton Sonnes of Ay man xvi. 370 His feters that were on 
his fete, a 1341 'Wyatt in 'FottelCs 3 £isc. < Arb ) 82 Clinkyng 
of fetrers would such Musick craue. 1653 Ashmole Tkeat. 
Chem. 216 Ryngyng of Feteris maketh no mere sown. 1794 
Burke Sp. PF. Hastings, They . . loaded their limbs with 
fettens. 1876 Humphreys Coin Colt. Man. ix. 107 Antony 
presented Artavasdes. .to Cleopatra in golden fetter.s. 

b. pi. = Captivity. 

X704 Addison Poetns, Campaign, Those who 'scape the 
fetters and the sword. <21839 P raed Poems (X864) 1 . sio, 

I . . thought that freedom was as sweet as fetters. 

2 . iransf. and fig. Anything that confines, im- 
pedes, or restrains ; a check, restraint 

riooo Wanderer 2T (Gr.) Ic mod.sefan minne sceolde.. 
feterum sselan. 1560 Rolland Crt. Venus 1. 866 Deliuering 
it . . To the beirar agane . . But fait or fetter. i6oa Shak.s. 
Ham. in. iii. 25 We will Fetters put vpon this feare. 
1676 Dryden Aurengz. Prol. 9 Passion’s too fierce to be 
in Fettei-s bound. 1781 Cowper Hope 449 The sacred 
hook . . Bound in the fetters of an unknown tongue. 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 530 The Court of Chancery will 
not loose the fetters he has put upon himself. X851 Robert- 
son Semt. X. xviii. (1866) 305 tie who puts fetters on the 
mind. 1871 Freeman Nomn. Conq. (1876I IV. xvii. 66 
Fortre.sses, which became in truth the fetters of England. 

Fetter (fe*t9i),2i.I Forms ; 4-6 feter(e, fet(t)re, 
<5 fedre, -dyr, fe titer, fetft)yT, fetur), 6- fetter, 
[f. prec. sb. ; cf. OFris.y?/i?r«, OHG. {ka-)fe^ardn, 
Cf^.figtra ] 

1 . trans. To bind with or as with fetters; to 
chain, fasten, shackle. 

<7x300 Havelok He..dide him binde and fetere wel 
With gode feteres al of stel, c 1386 Chaucer Kntls T. 371 
Elies had I dweld . . I-fetered in his prisoun for evere moo. 
c 1420 Chron. Vi tod. 942 He hadde y ffedryde to gedur bis 
leygus two. <7 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xvi. 369 He 
made to be broughte a grete payre of yren.s,_and fetred hym 
wyth theym, i's.8S Stewart Cron., The king.. in presoun 
Strang, Fetrit richt fast. 1647 _Ward Coiter 54 Is 

Majestas Imperii growne so kickish, that it cannot .stand 
quiet, .unlesse it be fettered? 179X Mrs. Radclikfe Rom, 
Forest xii. See that he is strongly fettered. 1835 W. Irvino 
Tour Prairies 276, I now fettered my horse to prevent his 
straying. 1847 Grote Greece (1862) III. xxxi. 14s The 
actual chains in which the prisoners had been fettered. 

b. tramf. zr\d jdg. To impose restraint upon; 
to confine, impede, restrain. Also withy<?w/2. 

xgad Pitgr. Perf. (W. de W. 153X) 172 Synne, in the whiche 
we be wrapped and fettered, a 1386 Sidney A read. ii. xxii. 
aoo Nether her woorthinesse. .nor bis owne suffering for her 
. .could fetter his ficklene.s. 1633 P. Fletcher Poet. Misc. 
Fond man, that thinks such fire and aire to fetter. x68i 
empi.e Mem. 111, Wks. 1731 I. 359, 1 never could, .endure 
to be fetter’d in Busines-s. 17x1 Steele Spect. No. 20 f 4 The 
generality of the World are fettered by Rules. 1736 C. Lucas 
Ess. Waters 1 1 . 142 All the other mills . . have their wheels 
fettered with icy chains. 1788 Priestley Lect. H isi. v. Ixv. 
521 The best faculties . .may be .sunk and fettered by super- 
stition. 1837 J. H. Newman P<2n ‘S‘w;i. fed. 2) III. xxv, 
420 Can any. . human doctrine fetter down our hearts ? 1844 
Stanley A (1858; L v. 207 The surest way to fetter our 
own progress. ^ ^ _ 

t2. To bind (a wheel) with a tire. Obs, 

1523 Fitzherb. Htisb. § 5 The wheles. .muste Be well 
fettred with wood or yren. 
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+ F©*tter, v.^ Obs.—^ [? f. ^fetter, corruption 
of T'aitour.] trans. See quot. 

1587 Mascall Govt. Cattle (1653) 25 Also there be many 
men that fetter them, which is, to cut the dew-lap before on 
the brisket, 

Fetter, obs. form of Feature. 

Fettered (fe-tojd),^//. a. [f. Fetter v. + -edL] 

1 . Bound with fetters or chains. 

a 1333 Prose Psalter ci[i]. 21 He herd }je waie-mentynges 
of he fettered. 1356 J. Heywood Spider 4- F. ii. B j b, The 
fettred file. 1602 Marston Antonio* s Rev. iii. ii. Wks. 1S56 

I. 107 May I be fetter’d slave to coward Chaunce. 1^6 
Loud. Gaz. No. 32x4/4 Two black Geldings, the one . . side 
fettered. 1814 Byron Corsair iix. ix, He, fast as fetter’d 
limbs allow, pursued. 1880 Miss Braddon fust as / am vi, 
His fettered wrists hanging in front of him. 

b. fig. Hampered by disadvantageous con- 
ditions. 

1856 Olmsted Slave States 140 It is the old, fettered, 
barbarian labor-system. 

2 . (See quot.) 

1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., Fettered, in Biol., applied to the 
limbs of animals when, by their retention within the in- 
teguments, or by their backward stretched position, they are 
unfit for walking. 

Hence Pe'tteredness, the state of being fettered, 
1636 W. Montague Accompi. Worn. 112 Gracefulness is 
..averse to this slavery and fetterednesse. 

Fetterer (fe-toroi). [f. Fetter v. -f -erI.] 
One who fastens fetters on (a person), lit. 2.ri6.fig. 

1611 CoTGR., Eniravenr,z. fetterer, a shackler. 1846 Lan- 
DOR Imag. CoHV. I. 75 Which was the fetterer? 

Fetterfoe, obs. var. Featherfew, feverfew. 

? <2 1300 Chester PL (Shaks. Soc.) I. 120 Here be more 
erbes. . Fynter fanter and ffetter foe. 

Fettering (feTsrig), vbl. sb. [f. Fetter v."^ + 
-IKG 1.] The action of binding with fetters. 

a 1623 Gosson in Spurgeon Treats. Dav. Ps. cxiix. 8 If he 
once fall to fettering of princes , . no flesh shall be able to 
knock off their bolts again. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. V. Iix. 
332 The Perth citizen’s lamiliar way of treating the fettering 
of a Highlander. 1874 H. R. Reynolds yoh7i Bapt. ii. 98 
That sign shall be. .the fettering of such unwilling tongue. 

aitrib. iSiz Eacajumer 28 Sept. 621/2 The old man was. , 
pushed forward to the fettering block. 

Fetterless (fe*t3jles), a. [f. Fetter sb. and v. 

4* -LESS.] Without fetters ; unfettered ; that cannot 
be fettered, lit. and jhg> 

1604 Marston Malcontent i, iii, A tongue As fetterlesse 
as is an emperours. x&4 Moore To Boston Frigate 9 
Ihough man have the wings of the fetterless wind. 1816 

J. Gilchrist Philos. Etym. 202, I w'ould rather see them 
as wild, lawless and fetterles.s as the bold Arab. 189a 
M. Field Sight 4 Song 40 Fetterless her ample form. 

Fetterloci: (fetailpk). Also 5 feter-, -ir-, 
-yr-, 6 father-, 7 feawter-, fewter-. [f. Fetter 
sb. -f- Lock ; in sense i a corruption of Fetlock.] 

1. = Fetlock I. Also used < 2 ://rfA 

1587 M Asc Ai,L Gotd. Cattle (1627) 135 They clippe away all 
the hayre sauing the fetherlocke. x6x7 M.arkham Caval. 
II. 9 His ioyntes "beneath his knees great, with long feawter 
lockes. 1678 Lond, Gaz. No. 1338/4 A grey Mare .. 
charm’d upon the 4 fetter-lock joints. 16^ R. Holme 
Amnoury xi. 154/1 The Fewter-lock.^ 1716 Lond. Getz. No. 
5470/4 The Fetter-Locks behind bigger than the other. 
1S41 Gatlin N. Amer. Ind. (1844) II. xlv, 85 Our horses* 
feet were sinking at every step above their fetterlocks, 
b. transf. of a human being. 

1664 Butler Httd. ii. i. 91 To set at large his Fetter-locks. 

2 . An apparatus fixed to the foot of a horse, to 
prevent his running away. 

CX440 Protnp. Parv. 159/1 Fetyrlokke, sera compediialis. 
1330 Palsgr. 220/1 Fetterlocke, serrnre a goujous. x6io 
Holland Camden's Brit. i. 510 The forme of the Keepe . . 
built like a fetter-lock. 

fig. 1841 James Brigand xkx. Despotic suspicion had not 
invented the fetter-lock of passports. 

b. The same represented on a badge, shield, etc. 
Also a jewel of the same form. 

It is figured as a cylinder to which a chain or steel band is 
attached in the form of a D, one end being permanently 
fixed and the other secured by a lock. 

1463 Bury Wills (1850) 37 A Util fetirlok of gold with a 
lace of perle and smal bedys therto of blak. <71465 Pol. Rel. 
4- L. (1866)2 An F. for |?e feterlock hat is of grete 

substance. 1605 Camden Retn. (1637) 346 King Edward 
bare his white Rose, the fetterlocke before specified. 1646 
Buck Rich. Ill, iv. 115 The device was, A Faulcon encom- 
passed with a Fetter-lock. 1820 Scott Ivanhae xxix, A fetter- 
lock, and a shacklebolt on a field -sable, 

t Fe'ttery, a. Obs.-^ [f. Fetter sb. + -y i.] 
Of the nature of fetters ; binding, constraining, 

1634 Gayton Pleas. Notes xxi. viii. 123 The fettery Hand- 
Cuffs of Gines Passamont. 

Fettle (fe't’l), sb.^ Obs. exa and dial. [OE. 
f^tel = OHG. (MHG. vet^^il, Ger. fessel) 

chain, band^ OK bandage, strap :~OTeut. 

"^fatilo-z, f. root fat-* to hold.] a. In OK. A girdle, 
belt. b. A bandage, c. A handle in the side of 
a large basket, etc. Also attrib., as fettle strap. 

c 888 K. jElfred Boeih. xxxvii. § i Mid fetlum & mid 
7;yldenura by It sweordum. <* xooo Boeih. Metr. xxv. 19 
Sweordum & fetelum. xS99 A. M- tr, Gabelhouej^s Bk. 
Physicke 306/2 We must rowle the same [a wound] with 
narrowe rowles, or with Fetles, accordinge to the constitu- 
tion of the disease. 1813 J. Henderson Agric. SurzA 
Caltlm. 60 Each cassie has a fettle or handle in each side. 
1S47-78; H allxwell, Fetiel, a cord used to a pannier. 1877 
N. W, Line. Gloss,, Fettk-sirap, the strap which sustains 
a pannier. 


FETWA, 

Fettle (fe-t’l), sb.^ [f. next vb.] 

1 . Condition, state, trim ; in phr. [to be) in {good, 
high, etc.) fettle. Also in pi. the points, ‘ ins and 
outs' (of anything) ; but this may belong to 
B'ettle 5^.1 

c 1750 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) Lane. Dialect. Gloss., 
Fettle, dress, case, condition. 1768 Ross Heletiore 23 Her 
tongue for fear tint fettle in her clieek, 1804 R. Anderson 
Citmbrld, Ball, 90 We were young, and beath i' fettle. 1829 
J. R. BestP^^t. Lit, Me^ti. 365 A critic, who knows what 
the north-countryman calls the fettles of the business, may 
suspect an equivocation. 1830 Tales Kirkb. Ser. xi. 270. I’m 
in terrible poor fettle with the toothache. 1857 E. Waugh 
Lam. Life, A Shetland pony in good fefle. 1839 O, W. 
Holmes Prof. Breakf.-t. xii. (1891) 333 The young man 
John is. . ‘ in fustrate fettle’, x^o W. Beatty-Kingston in 
Fortn. Rev.lslz.yjzg, It would.. be surprising w^ere they not 
in fine fettle. 

2 . The material used for ‘ fettling' a furnace. 

1894 Harper's Mag Feb. 420/2 The molten metal Is 

thoroughly^ stirred or * rabbled* to make it uniform and 
secure the incorporation of the ‘fettle 

Fettle (fe't’l), V. B'orms ; 4-6 fettel, 4-7 
fetle, (5 fettil, fefcyl), 5-6 fetel^e, 9 dial, fettle, 
4- fettle. [Possibly f. fiiel. Fettle 5 
the primary sense would then be * to gird up ’.] 

1 . trans. To make ready, put in order, arrange. 
Now only dial, to put to rights, ‘tidy up', scour; 
also, to groom (a horse), attend to (cattle). 

13.. E. E, Alta P. B. 585 He J>at fetly in face fettled 
alle eres. Ibid, C, 38 In j>e tyxte J>ere Jjyse two arn on teme 
layde, Hit arn fettled in on forme. C1340 Gazu. 4- Gr. Knt. 
656 Now alle ]>ese fyue hy|>ez, forso)>e, were fetled on J>is 
kny^t. a x^oo-^o Alexander 626 And faste by his enfourine 
was fettild his place. xs6i Schole-house of Women ^-jx in 
HazL E. P. P. IV. 127 Our fily is fetled unto the saddle, 1787 
Grose Provmc. Gloss., To fettle th* tits, to dress the horses, 
1849 A. Bronte Agnes Grey (1858) 360, I.. fettled up th' 
fireplace a bit. 1864 T. Clarke in Kendal Mercury 30 Jan., 
Woif hed fettled him a noice loil poi i' thoori. x8l&o Dorothy 
46, I can . . Fettle both horses and cows. 

b. iechn. To line (a puddling furnace, etc.) ; to 
scour (rough castings). 

1881 C R. A. Wright in Encycl. Brit. (ed. 9} XIII. 324/t 
In fettling the furnace either oxide of iron bricks moulded 
to fit the furnace are built in, or, etc. 1884 4 * Mach. 
Rev. I Dec. 6716/2 A casting.>-cleaner, capable of holding a 
ton of rough castings and fettling them in an hour. 

c. To ‘do for’ (a person', to beat. 

1863 Kingsley Water-bab, 322 Tom offered to .. fettle 
him over the head with a brick. 1884 Cheshire Gloss, s. v., 
A mother will threaten her child ‘ I’ll fettle thee 

d. To mull (ale or porter) ; see B'ettled below, 
f 2 . reft, and hitr, for refl. To get (oneself) 

ready; to prepare; to address oneself to battle, 
Obs, exc. dial, (see quot. 2855). 

13 . E. E, AUit. P, C. 43S On a felde he fettelez hym 
to bide. CX425 Wyntoun Cron. viii. xvi. 197 The Scottis 
..Tuk the feld, and manlykly Fetly t wyth thare fais ia 
fyeht. X51S Scot, Pleld 304 in Fumiv. Percy Folio I. 227 
He fettlen them to sovvpe . . on a banke. XS97--8 Bp. Hall 
Sat, IV. vi. 43 He . . sels his teeme and fetletii to the warre, 
x6oo Holland Livy xxi. xvi, (1609) 402 'I'hey rather trem- 
bled .. than fetled themselves to consultation. 1674 Ray 
N. C. Words, Fettle, to set or go about apy thing. 1833 
Robinson Whitby Gloss., ‘ We are just fettling for off,' 
b. To busy oneself ; to fuss. 

174S Swift Direct, Servants iii, Pretend to fettle about 
the Room. x8^ Carlyle Fredk. Gt. (1865) 11 . yii. vii. 323 
He is getting his saddle altered ; fettlingabout this and that. 
Hence Fe-ttled ppl. a., in senses of the vb. 

CX460 Towneley Myst. 309 Ylle fetyld. 1861 Temple Bar 
Mag. I. 420 A pint of fettled porter. X863 Miss Braddon 
y. Marcmmnt I. 95 A mug of fettled beer. 1884 Cheshire 
Gloss., Fei fled Ale, ale mulled with ginger and sugar. 

Pettier (fetba). dial, and techn. [f. Fettle v. 
-f -ER l.] One who ‘ fettles ’ ; spec, in various trades. 
187X Daily News 18 Aug., The cloth finishers, dressers, 
fettlers, and willeyers, are taking steps to obtain a general 
advance. 1883 Almondbttry Huddersf. Gloss., Pf tiler, 
one who cleans up ; especially one whose business it is to 
clean machinery, engines, Kc- X8&4, Cheshire Gloss . , Pettier, 
one who sharpen.s the knive.s of the fastian cutters, xBga 
Labonr Cojnmission Glo.ss , Fettler, the^ person who cleans 
out the fudd and dirt that accumulates in the cards of the 
scribbler and condenser. 

Fettling (fe-tlig) , vbl. sb. [f. Fettle zi. + -ina i.] 
1, The action of the verb Fettle in various 
senses ; an instance of this. 

1863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IX. xx.ii. xS Friedrich calculated 
there would be very con.siderable fettling and haggling, 
1869 Lonsdale Gloss., ‘ I gev him a good fettling.’ 

b. Spec. The action of lining a puddling furnace ; 
hence, the materials used for this. Also atirib. 

X864 Percy Iron 4> Steel 660 Iron puddled with lime.stone 
fettling is always rotten. 1872 Daily News 7 Oct. 6 His 
judgment, .was against Sunday fettling. 1890 Iron ^ Steel 
Trades yrnl. 4 Jan. 20/2 Sales of cokes and fettling mines- 
rals are recorded in large quantities. 

llFettstein (fe-tsteinl. Min. [Ger. fetistein 
(Werner 1 808 ) , f. fett fat + stein stone.] = El^eolite. 

1813 W. Phillips Outl. Min. GeoL fi8i8) 32 The fettstein 
consist.s of 44 silex, 34 alumine, 4 oxide of iron, a small 
portion of lime, and 16 parts of soda and potash. 1839 Pags 
Geol. T'e-mtsz.Y. 

Feture, Fetus : see Fceturb, Fcetus. 

If Fetwa (fe'twa). Forms : 7 “9 fetfa, 8 fetva^ 
9 fetiiwa, fetwa. [Arab. eSy^ fetwa (pronounced 
by the Turks fetfa), f. fata, in 4th conj. to in- 
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FEUDAL. 


struct by a legal decision (pr. pple. MtlFTi).] 

A decision given (nsnally in writing) by a Mnfti 
or other Moslem juridical authority. 

1:615 PuRCHAs/’//^r/wjr 1 1, ix. 1608 Fetfa’s that is. Declara- 
tions, or ludgements of the Muftee. 1704 J. Tkapp Abra^ 
MuU V. i. 2000 In less than half an hour, The black deposing 
Fetfa will be sign’d. 1S02 Paris as it was II. Ixviii. 334 
A fetfa or diploma of the Gnand Signior. 1836 Lane Mod. 
Egypt I. 134 'I'he Naib . . desires the plaintitf to procure a 
fet wa(or judicial decision! from the Moof'tee. i88a Times 
5 Apr. 9/4 The fet wa from the great Mahomedan Academy 
will be awaited with curiosity. 

Feu jrA Sc. Laiv. Forms : 5-8 few, 6~ 
feu. [a. 0 ¥.fmyJieUjJiu\ see the variant Fee 

;■ ' ■ . . 

1 . =s Fei sb."^ I ; also, a tract of land held in fee. 
(Used by modern Scottish jurists indiscriminately 
with fie as a rendering of med.L. fiudwjt.) 

1609 Skene Reg. Map Table, s. v., Gif the vassall com- 
jnittis ane trespas aganis his overlord: he tines his few 
halden of him. ilb. s, c. 63, 4. [I'he word is not in the text, 
which renders by TandsV] 17S4 Ebskine Priuc. 

Sc. Law (i8ogi J36 Allodial goods are opposed to feus. 
tfiySS — Ifisiit. Sc. Law (1773) 1. 209 When mention is 
made of a feu or subfeu, we are not necessarily to understand 
a grant of lands holden in feu-farm, but a feudal grant in 
general . . unless where the subject treated of naturally con- 
fines it to a feu-holding. 

2 . A feudal tenure of land in which the vassal, in 
place of military service, makes a return of grain 
or money (opposed to Ward or military holding 
and Blanch or holding at a nominal rent) ; a grant 
of lands on these conditions : in mod. use, a per- 
petual lease for a fixed rent ( = FEU-PAEitf). Phrases: 
/«, upon fm : subject to such payments or per- 
formance of duties ; also to hold feu, set into feu. 

1497 Ld, Treas. Acc. Scot, I. 315, I resauit fra the Lard of 
Tehng. .of the releif of few and blanchferme of the entre of 
Johiie Lord Glammys, thretj thre lib. 1535 Lynoesay Satyre 
2685 Set into few jour temporall lands, 1570 Satir, Poems 
Reform.xxm. 30 Thocht thair was sum that tuik thy rowmis 
in few, 1720 Lend. No. 5866/3 A small Part holding 
Few of the Earl of Strathmore. 1759 RoBERr.soN Hist. 
Scot. (1817) II. in. 74 By granting feus, and perpetual leases 
of lands 1826 Scorr Prcmhtc. Antiq, II. no A grant for 
deposing of it, in feu. 1892 Gladstone in Daily Nezos 
25 Mar. 3/4 To hold land upon feu from the landlord, 
b. A piece of land held * in feu’ ; a holding. 

2791 Nkwte Tour Eng. Scot, 375 A smalj piece, or feu 
of ground in Fifesbire. i8zo Scott Monast, i, The va.ssals 
of the church . . were permitted in compar.ttive quiet to 
possess their farms and feus. 1SS4 A. M'ICay Hist 
Kilnmrtiock 313 On the other side some feus were un- 
occupied. 

8. aiirih. and Comb. ; simple attrib., as fiu'' 
grant f -parchment^ -rent, ’System\ special comb., 
as feu-annual (see quot. 1710), hence -annualer ; 
feu-charter next ; feu-contract, the contract 
regulating the giving out of land in feu, between 
the superior and vassal ; feu-duty, the annual rent 
paid by a vassal to his superior for tenure of lands; 
feu-holding, a tenure of lands in feu ; feu-right, 
the right of holding - land, etc.) in feu. 

1597 Skene De Verb, Sign. s. v. Anunell^ In the Actes of 
Parliament maid be Queene Marie 4 Parlia. 29. Maij c. 10 
mention is maid of ground annuell, *few annuell and top 
annuell, quhairof I . . am incertaine quhat tb^ do signifie. 
27x0 J Dunoas View Feud. ZitwGloss, 127 Pezu-a.7mnats, 
that which is due by the Reddendo of the Property of the 
Ground, before the House was built within Burgh, 1551 
Sc, Acts Q Mary (1597) § 10. 134 b, The *few annueliaris. 
a 1768 Erskine Ltstit, Sc. Law 1773) L 207 The word *f«u- 
eharter is never made use of but to denote the special tenure 
by feu-farm. 1832 Austin yurispr. (1879) hi* ^79 Fhe 
*feu-contract is m the nature of a perpetual lease and is in 
Scotland the usual mode of letting land for building purposes. 
*597 Sc. Acts Jas. FT, § 246 Incase it sal happen^. ,ony 
vas.sall or fewar . .to failzie in making of p.ayment of his ^few 
dewtie. 1854 H. Miller Sell. ^ Sekm. xvi. {1857) 356 Pay- 
ing a large arrear of feu-duty. <1x768 Erskine Jnstit. Sc, 
Lazo (1773I I. 222 The vassal’s loss of his *feu-grant. 1748 
De Pods TourGt. Brit. IV. 39 Converted into Blanch and 
*Feu holdings, 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. V. Ixiv. 444 Some 
of the beneficial interests thus conveyed were mere leases, 
others were feu-holdings. 1823 Scott AVzw. Lett. 12 Oct, 
(1894)11.353 A grim old Antiquary, .all ■*^feu-parchment, 
snuff, and. .whisky toddy- xSi6 Miss Mui.ock Hob/e Life 
XV. 267 Hou.ses..the ^feu-rents of which made the estate., 
more valuable every year. 1774 Petit, in M' Kay 
KilmarnocM App. iii, 305 The reddendo of this *feu-right is 
£ 7 Scots yearly. 1891 Labour Commission Glo.ss., The *feu 
system is a cu.stom lin use in Scotland » under which a piece 
of land is purchased by a perpetual yearly payment. 

Feu V. [f. Feu irans. To grant (land) 
upon feu. Also to fiu off, otit. 

■ X717 De Foe Mem. Ch. Scot. n. 23 Temporalitie.s feu’d to 
them.selves. 1799 J. Robertson Agr/c. Perth 59 He had 
recourse to wadsetts ; or feued off a part of his property at 
.a quit-rent. 1834 H. Miller Sch. Selim, xiv. (i837> 3*^* 
A little bit of ground, which he had failed in getting feued 
out for buildings, x866 Mi.ss Mulock Noble Lifevn. 109 
To find out the exact extent and divisions of his property, 
and to w'hom it was feued. 

t Feu'age. Obs. rare. [a. OF. feuageffouage, 
f. fiu 6re.] (See quots.) 

^ x6i8 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. 214 The Prince of Wales . . 
imposing a new taxation upon the Gascoignes, of Feuage or 
Chymney moiw . . discontented the people. 1706 PuiLLiys 
(ed. Ker-seyl, Fuage or Focage, Hearth-money, an Imposi- 
tion of Twelve-pence for every Fire-hearth. 


Feua>r (fi^'aj). AV. Forms : 6 fear, fewar, 7 
:S.er, 8 fetter, 9 feur, 7- fewar. See Fiab. [f. 
P'eu sb. + -AR.] One who holds land upon fen. 

15x3-75 Dinm. Ocenrrents {xZyD 2'gq Alexander Stewart 
fear of Garuleis. 1597 Sc. Acts Jas. VI, § 246 Ony vas.sal 
or fewar, haldand landes in few-ferme. *637-50 Row Hist. 
Kirk {1842) 105 T he fier of Fintray. 1753 Scots Mag. Feb. 
86/2 Except of feuer of 31/. Scots of valued rent. X843 Scott 
Monast. i. note. Descendant.^ of such feuars. .are still to be 
found in possession of their family inheritances. 1876 Grant 
Burgh Sch. Scotl. n. ii. 109 Neighbouring feuars and pro- 
prietors. 

Feud ^ (fiT^d). Forms : a. (after tbe early 
14th c. almost exclusively Ac.) 3-6 fed©, 4 fed, 
(6 fade), 6-7 foad, f3ed(e, 4-8 feid(e. 6 
food(e, feood, fade, 6-7 fmd(e, 6-8 fewd;e, 
7 featid, feode, feude, 7- feud. [The northern 
ME. fide is a. fide, feide, faide (the phrase 
fide mortel » ‘deadly feud ’ is recorded from 1 3tli c.), 
ad. OHG. fihida (whence MHG. vHiede, yj'de, 
mod.G. fihde) « c 3 e. fathpiu enmity :—OTeut. 
ffaihipd str. fern., noun of quality or state f. ffaiho- 
adj. : see Foe. In 14-1 5th c. the word occurs only 
in Sc. writers, the form being always fide, feide, or 
something phonetically equivalent. In the 16th c. 
it was adopted in England (being often expressly 
spoken of as a northern wordk with an unexplained 
change of form, as food{e,fcood,fuid,fiwd, whence 
in 1 7th c. the form now current. The ordinary state- 
ment that the change of form was due to tbe in- 
fluence of Feud shp is obviously incorrect ; Feud 
sby is not recorded in our material until half a 
century after the appearance of the forms foode, 
fiwd, and would not account for them even if it 
were proved to have existed earlier ; moreover, 
even in the 17th c. it was merely a rare technical 
word used by writers on the ‘ feudal system and 
its sense is too remote from that of the northern 
fiide for the assumed influence to have operated. 

A plau.'iible supposition is that there was an OE. flod str. 
fern. (f. fio^an to hatei corresponding to Goth. as 

friendship to Goth, fr.japwa. This w'ouJd in ME. 
normally become fede, coalescing with the Rom. word of 
similar sound and meaning; but there may have been a 
northern Eng, dialect in which the word was pronounced 
with a ‘rising’ diphthong cf. mod. Eng. y;?/?* from OE. 
/eozver), and from which the 0 forms were adopted. In 
r7th c. the word wa.s occa.sioually altered into Foehood ] 

fl. Active hatred or enmity, hostility, ill-will. 

a. [Beozvul/iog Ne ^efeah he haste frchSe.] a 1300 Cursor 
M. 27455 (Cott.) He haldes wretb in hert and fede. c 1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints, Margarets 476 For hare yertu fed haf 1. 
C1470 Henry Wallace i. 354 A mar quiet .sted, Quhar 
Wiljham mycht be hettir fra thair fede. CX47S Rauf Coil- 
^ear 969 His wyfe wuld he nocht forget, for dout of Goddi.s 
feid 1556 Lauder Tractate ii N other to spair, for lufe 
nor fede, To do dew I ustice to the dede. *570 Levins Mauip. 
205/34 Feade, odium. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot. 92 The fade and inimitie borne towards thair parents. 
tqZj Burns Tam SamsofCs Elegy x. Till coward death 
behind him jumpit, Wi deadly feide. 

fi. 1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. I. r T'wo . . cities . . bare eche 
other, .deacllye foode. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. i, 26 Deadly 
feood. 1:593 Florto, Aizza, anger, fude, moode. 1631 
Gouge Coifs Arroufs iii. § 3. 187 I'his immortall fewde 
against worshippers of the true God. J705 Dyet of Poland 
4 A Vice which rankles up to Fewd. 

b. Sc. Used in contradistinction to favour. 

a. 1530 Lyndesay Test. Papyngo 622The veritie. .thay sulde 
declare, Without regarde to fauour or to fede, 1560 Rolland 
Seven Sages (1837* * Thay tuke na cure of na manis fauour 
nor feid. *609 Skene Reg. Moj. x-yj For Red or favour of 
anxe man. 1637-50 Row Hist. /w>/t 11842 • 446 Thus have 
I . . spoken nothing . . but the trueth, and that impartiallie, 
without fead or favour to any. 

)3. 1843 Carlyle Past ^ Pr. (1858) 145 Decided without 
feud or favour. 

2 , A stale of bitter and lasting mutual hostility. 
(From 16th c. often with allusion to 3.) Phrases : 
to be at (deadly) feud, F to have (a person) at feud. 

a, «:i425 Wyntoun Cron. vii. ix. 529 In J>are ire Ofawld 
Fede, and gret dyscord. 15^ Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 201 
Syne .sueir on bell and bulk, Tnat euerie on to vther sould be 
trew In tyme to cum for aid feid or for new, a 1775 Hobie 
Noble ix. in Child Ballads (1890) vn. clxxxix. 2/2 The land- 
sergeant has me at feid. 

yS, 1583 Goleung Cahiin on Dent. iv. 21 Hee will alvirayj.s 
bee at deadly foode with mee. i6ci H olland x. Ixxiv, 
308 Crowes and Owles are at mortal I feaud one with another. 
x6ix Bible Transl. Pref. 10 His Queene and his .. heire 
were at deadly fuide with him, 16x4 Bp. Hall Recoil, 
Treat. 603 Of which sort there are divers at this day . , at 
deadly feode with the other Jewes. e x66x A rgylis IVillltx 
Harl. Misc . (1746 VIII, 30/2 He lArgyle] was at Feud with 
all his Superiors in Scotland, rz 1725 Burnet Own Time 
(1766) 1 . 6 Seeds of lasting feuds and animosities. 2847 
Grote Greece n. xlvii. txSiMl IV. 189 Their ancient feud 
again.st Korkyra 187* Freeman Norm. Cmg. (2876) IV. 
xv'i. 77 A partizan of Tostig would naturally be at feud 
with Oswulf. 

3 . A State of perpetual hostility between two 
families, tribes, or individuals, marked by murder- 
ous assaults in revenge for some previous insult or 
injury. Mqxq {u\\y deadly fetid, Cf. YeiiJDETTA, 
Phrases as in 2, 

«. 1582-8 Hist, fames V/ (xSof) 225 That nathing done 
..be comptit as deadlie fead in judgement, 1599 Jas, I 
BacrtA. Autpoy (x6o3' 47 Rest not, until yee roote out these 
barbarous feide.s. *609 Skene Reg. MaJ, 46 For the maii> 


teining of weir for deadlie fead) quhilk he hes with ane 
other. ni6s7 Sm J. Balfour Ann, Scot, ^824-5) II. 68 
His Maiesties sentence and decreitt behig read concerning 
all feeds and matters of blood betuix the Hayes and Gordons. 

1568 Lambakde Biij, Capitales inimicitije, 

SaxonicSi feej^h nomen. .a borealibus Anglis hac nostra, 
memoria v.surpatum. llli vero dictione non ita multum a 
priori dissidente, fewd, et Deadly fiwd appellant. 1601 A ct 
43 Eliz. c. 13 Whoesoever shall . . take any of her Maje.stie’s 
Subjects .. or make a praye or spoile of his Persone or 
Goodes, upon deadlie feude or otherwise. 16x3 Purchas 
Pilgrimage vi. xi. 525 Mutual! feuds and battels betwixt 
their seuerall Tribes and kindreds. X797 Tomlins Law 
Diet,, Deadly feud is a profession ot an ineconcikable 
hatred, till a person is revenged even by the death of his 
enemy, 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles in. iv, Until these feuds so 
fierce and fell The Abbot reconciles. 1845 H. H Wilson 
Brit. India 1 . 1. vi. 317 A tribe which wasat deadly feud with 
the Joasmis. 1868 Freeman Norm. Comj. II. vii. 108 

Carrying out an ance.stral deadly feud. 

1 4 . A murderous conspiracy. Obs. rare—'^. 

So OF. feide. This is our only southern instance of the 
word before i6th c. 

CX300 K. All's. 96 Kyng Phehppe, of gret thede, Maister 
was of that feide. 

6. A quarrel, contention, bickering. 

а. fi365 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Ckron. Scot, {1728) 6 If it 
shall chance us to continue any further in this fead it 
shall redound to his advantage. 

/3. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 1. vi. § i We see how 

small a matter will beget a feud between learned men. 1732 
Berkeley Alciphr. v. 1? 17 The perpetual feuds between 
the patrician-s and plebeians. X754 Richard.son Grandison 
(1781' iv. iv. 23^We were in the midst of a feud when you 
arrived. 1835 TiriRLWALL Greece I. vii. 279 T‘he domestic 
feuds which agitated.the family of Temenus. 1841 D’Lsraeu 
Amen. Lit. '1867) 53 The hero had come not to seek feud, 
nor to provoke insult. 

б. attrib,, as feud foe. Also, fend-bote, Hist. [ad. 
OE. fiehf-bdi}, a recompense for engaging in a 
feud, a compensation for homicide. 

[c xooo LawsEihelred ix. § 25 And ne penrt aenis raynster- 
munuc ahvvar mid rihte faslio-bote biddan ne faehS-bote 
betan.] x68i Blount Glossogr., Feiid.'boote. 1706 Phillips 
( ed. Kersey), Feud-bote. 1721-1800 in Bailey. 1640 King <[(• 
North. Man 343 in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 306 If that I doe 
ever meete with your fewd foes, Ise sweare by this staffe 
that their bide I won bang. 

Feud ‘t, feed (fi«d). [ad. med.L. fiudum, 
feodum : see Fee ^^. 2 ] 

1. s^Feb^A^i. 

1614 Selden Titles Hon. 6j, 1 might with casting about, 
frame the nature of Feuds, or Patronage. xqoB 'J'ermes 
de la Ley sz^ Feed is a right which the Vassal hath in Land. 
x8i8 Cruise Digest 2 111 . 151 The Conqueror conferred 
the estates, .on his principal follower.? a.s strict feuds. 18 ;a 
E W. Robertson Hist. Ess, 256 The Benefice began to be 
converted into the hereditary Feud. 

2. » P'ee sb.'t 3. 

x 8 o 5 A. Duncan Nelson X17 His Majesty conferred on him 
the title of Duke of Bronte, annexing to it the feud of 
that name. 1825 T. Jefferson Wks. 18-9 I. 91 

Residing constantly on their patrimonial feud.s. x 36 s Maffei 
Bi'igand Life II. 271 The old papal feud of Beneventum. 

Feudal dal), a.^ and sb. Forms : 7 feudall, 
7-9 feedai, (8 Sc, fewdal), 7~ feudal, [ad. 
mit^.¥,fiuddlis,feoddlis, i fiud-mnffeod-twt, Fjeud. 
Cf. r. fiodal.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to a feud or fief ; of tbe nature 
of a feud or fief. 

16x4 Selden Titles Hon. 388 Neither did the Prouinces 
make them otherwi.se then Personal. For they were not 
annext to them as Feudall a *677 Hai.f. Com. Law Eng. 
ix. 183 Wales, that was not always the Feudal Territory of 
. . England. 1710 J. Dundas Viezv Feudal Law xii. 47 The 
Money got for a Few is moveable, .not Fewdal, for it does 
not succeed in place of the Few. i86x Kemp Comm. (1873) 
111 . liii. 497 The conversion of allodial into feudal estates. 

b. Her. vSee quot.) 

X847 Gloss. Heraldry, Anns of Succession, otherwise 
A feudal arms, are those borne by the possessors of 
certain lordships or estates. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the holding of land in feucL 

1639 Spelman Feuds 4 ' Tenures xxiii. 38 There was no . , 

intervenient Lord to claim them by any feodal Tenure, 
X767 Blackstone Comm. II. 39 In all countries where tlie 
feoaal polity has prevailed, 1781 Gibbon Decl. Sc F, II. 48 
The first rudiments of the feudal tenures. 1:873 H. Spencer 
Stud. SacioL v. 103 The feudal arrangement of attachment 
to the soil 

¥>, feudal system*, tbe system of polity which 
prevailed in Europe during the Middle Ages, and 
which was based on the relation of superior and 
vassal arising out of the holding of lands in feud* 

1776 Adam Smith IF. N. (1869) I. i. xi. 251 Poland, where 
the feudal system still continues to take place. 1875 
Kingsley Herew. ix, The feudal system never took root in 
their soil. 

3 . Of or pertaining to the feudal system ; exist- 
ing or such as existed under that system. Feudal 
lawyer : one learned in feudal law. Feudal writers ; 
tiiose who treat of the feudal system. 

*665 Snrv. Aff, Netherl. 32 By the Feodall (printed 
Feodau' Law that King, their Lord, had forfeited his Right 
to his Fee. 1765 Blackstone Comm. 1. 241 According to 
the known distribution of the feodal writers. 1807 Crabbe 
Par. Reg. ii. 206 Like them, in feudal days their valiant 
lords. 1816 Scott Old Mart, ii, Tho.se feudal institutions 
which united the vassal to the liege lord, and both to the 
Crown. 1840 T. A. Trollope Summ. in Brittany II. 106 
The ruins of two ancient feodal castles. x 885 Stubbs Med. 
Sf Mod. Hist. 64 It is time . . that we had a feudal map of 
England. 
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b. Feudal vassal^ lord, etc. : one bolding that 
position in the sense implied in the feudal system. 

1639 Spelman F'euds 4* Tenttres il. 4 Their Feudal Vassals 
, . enjoyed their Feuds . , from year to year at the pleasure 
of their Lords. 1839 \V. Chambers Tour Holland 65/1 
Otho, the feudal proprietor of this stronghold. 1856 Froude 
Hist Eng'AxSsB) I. i. 18 That loyalty with which the people 
followed the standard . . of their feudal superiors. 

C, Occasionally of persons or their opinions: 
Adhering to the principles of the feudal system. 

1876 Freeman Norm. Conq, V. xxiv. 463 Lawyers, .would 
naturally look at everything with feudal eyes. 1883 Ouida 
Wanda 1. 89 We are very feudal still, 
t B. pi. Feudal privileges. Obs. rare. 

1625 F. Markham Bk. Hon. n. iv. §5 All sorts, .shall enioy 
their Feodalls and Rights, to which they are truely borne. 

Hence Feu'dally adv., in a feudal manner or 
spirit ; under feudal conditions. 

1839 Hallam^ Hist. Lit. ii. 11, § 44 The Pope .. cannot 
depose these princes . , unless they are feudally his vassals. 
1850 Mazzini Royalty ^ Repub. 158 Abjectly . . trembling 
before the people when it arose, .yet feudally insolent when 
the lion was quieted again. 1873 Miss Broughton Nancy 
II. 184 A very aged, ignorant, and feudally loyal couple. 
Feudal (fi?7 -dal), ra7'e. [f. Feuj> 1 + -AL.] 
Of or pertaining to a (deadlj^) feud. 

1805 Scott Last Minsfr. 1. viii, The havoc of the feudal 
war. /bid. m. iv, The foemen’s feudal hate. 

Feudalism (Ii?rdaliz’m). [f. Feudal a.^ + 
-ISM.] The feudal system, or its principles. 

1839 JKeightley Hist, Eng. I. 82 The peculiar u.sages of 
feudalism, iSSr NmowcEss. Archseol- Il.xiv, 39 Feudalism 
had originated in France. 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
(1876) I. iii. 91 There was no systemat’c feudalism, but the 
e[ement.s of feudali.sm were there. 1875 Maine Hist. Inst. 
vi. X54 Feudalism had grown up from two great sources, the 
Benefice and the practice of Commendation. 

Feudalist (fi?rdaHst). [f. as prec. +- 1 ST .3 

1. a. A representative of the feudal system. 

182a Blackw. Mag. XII. 268 The Castle [of Edinburghl, 
the architectural chieftain of those grey and rugged feudal- 
ists below, 1831 Crayons from Commons 28 To make each 
Border feudalist rejoice. 

b. An adherent or supporter of the feudal system. 
1870 Daily News 6 Sept. 4 Those wretched feudalists [the 
Prus.siansj. 187^ Maurice Friendship Bks.^ v. 149 That 
kind of civilization which I said the feudalists could not 
give. 1888 Truth 19 July 98/1 The Emperor is far more of 
a feudalist than the Prince [Bismarck]. 

2. One learned in feudal law; =* Feudist, 
Feudalistic (fi?7daU‘stik'), a. ff. prec. + -ic.] 

Of the nature of feudalism ; inclined to feudalism. 

1882-3 ScHAFF Encycl. Relig. Know/. HI. 1719 The new 
mediaeval forms, hierarchical and feudalistic. 1886 A. M. 
Elliott in Atner. Jml. Philol. July VII. 152 The main 
tenor of his life was feudalistic. 

Feudality (fi^^'dasditi). fad. F. feudaliti 
(Cotgr.), femaliti, f, feudal (Cotgr.), feodal : see 
Feudal and -ity.] 

1. The quality or state of being feudal ; the prin- 
ciples and practice of the feudal system. 

1790 Burke Rev. Wks. V. 395 The leaders teach the 
people to abhor and reject all feodality as the barbarism of 
tyranny, 1837 Hallam Const, Hist. (1876) I. i. 7 [The 
holding of Assizes] had a powerful tendency. . to check the 
influence of feudality and clanship. 1843 Mill Ess. II. 263 
The very essence of feudality was .. the fusion of property 
and sovereignty. 1858 Buckle Civiliz. (1869^ II. ii. 111 
There followed that struggle between feudality and the 
church. 1877 Miss Yonge Cameos IV. iii. 36 The many 
means of raising money that feudality afforded, 
b. pL Feudal principles, 

1814 Witness i. iii, It was a breach in your feudalities To 
change the place. 

2. A feudal regime or system ; a feudal-like 
power ; a feudal holding, a fief. 

1800 Coleridge Piccolom. 11. viii, All the great Bohemian 
feodalities. 1821 Examiner zyjlz Capital in Great Britain 
has become a feudality. 1840 Carlyle Heroes (1858) 366 
He., strove to connect himself with, .the old false Feudali- 
ties which he once saw clearly to be false. 1844 H. H. 
Wilson Brit. Iftdia 1. 203 A principle recognised throughout 
the feudality of India, 
fS. (Seequot.) Obs.-^ 

tqot Kennet Cowels Law Diet., Feodalitas, Feodality 
or Fidelity paid to the Lord by his feodal tenant.^ Hence 
1797 Tomlins Law Diet., Feodality, fealty. *847 in Craig. 

FeudaMzation. (fi^-*dabizi?^'j 3 n). [f. next + 
-ATiON.] The action of the vb. Feudalize ; the 
reduction (of a country) under the feud aL system. 

x863 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const. xL 147 William had . . 
completed the feudalization of the whole Kingdom. *874 
Stubbs Const. Hist. (1875) I. xi. 360 The tendency towards 
feudalisation of the governmental machinery. 1876 Free- 
man iV<?f7«. Conq. 'V. xxiv. 460 The feudalization of Europe. 

Feudalize (fiw'd^biz), v. [f. Feudal a.i •+• 
-IZE.] To make feudal, bring under the 

feudal system, impart a feudal character to; to 
convert (lands) into feudal holdings. Also, to re- 
duce (persons) to the condition of feudal dependants. 

1828 Examiner 147/1 Could human beings be stultified 
and feudalized. like the peasantry in days of yore, into 
something a very little beyond the clods they trod upon, 
x863 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, iii. 42 Allodial property 
was daily diminished in amount by proprietors feudalizing 
it. 1868 Milman Si. PauTs ii. 15 The Norman Conquest 
feudalised the Church., of England. , » 

Hence Feu-dalized ppl a. \ Fewdalizing vU. sh 
x8sx Ogilvie, Feudalizing, reducing to a feudal form. 
aSsa Ld. Cockburn Jeffrey I. 365 Its strongly feudalised 


condition. 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) L iv. 252 The 
feudalizing process went on vigorously. 1875 Maine /fzfA 
Inst. iii. 91 This is no doubt true of feudalised countries. 

Feu’dary, feo'dary, sb. and a, Obs.Qxc.a?'€h, 
Forms: 4-9 feodary, fi-y -ie, (5 feudory, 6 feo- 
darry), 6-7 feudary, (7 -ie), (7 feodar, feadary, 
feed-, fosdery). \2.^.mt^l^.feodd}i-’US,i. feodum, 
feudum : see Feud sbf and -aey.] 

A. sb. 

1 . One who holds lands of an overlord on condition 
of homage and service ; a feudal tenant, a vassal. 

1387 Trevisa Higden. (Rolls) VIII. 191 So ^a.t after j at 
tyme he [lohn] and his heires schulde be feodaries to j^e 
chirche of Rome. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 319 To holde it 
euer after, .as feodaries of pope. 1568 Grafton Ch^-on. 
II. 222 The King of Scottes bound himselfe and them to be 
Feodaries to the Crowne of England. 1613-18 Daniel CoU. 
Hist. Eng. (1626) 134 He seemed absolutely the Popes 
Feudary, 1631 Massinger Beleeve as you list 11. ii, Our 
confoaderates and freindes Founde it as firme as fate, and 
sea vent eene Kinges, Our fedaries. 1650 Fuller Fisgah 
1. ii. s Accepted of the Jewish King to be honourary feo- 
daries unto him. 1836 M. J. Chapman in FrasePs Mag. 
XIV. 26 Earth . .shall to the despot homage yield, All power 
and all dominion shall be his By thee, his feodary. 

b. A subject, dependant, retainer, servant. 

1620 Ford Line of Life Ded., The sacrifice is a thriftie 
loue. .and the Presenter a feodarie to such as are maisters. . 
of their .. owne affections, ax6$6 Ussher Ann. vi. (1658) 
459 The Senate was ready to do him all friendly offices, 
provided, that he became their feadary. 1871 R. Ellis 
CatulBis \xiil 68 O am I to live the god’s slave? feodary be 
to Cybele ? 

t 2 . An officer of the ancient Court of Wards 
(see quot. 1641). Obs. 

X4QS Act II Hen. V//, c. 32 Preamb., The Office of Feo- 
darie in the Countie of E.ssex. 1540 Act 32 Hen. Vllf, 
c. 46 Al surveiors and feodaries, that shalbe appoyncted by 
. . the said court, c 1630 Rxsdon Surv. Dnton (1714) H. 77 
It became Mr, Eveleigh’s Feodary of his County. 1641 
Termes de la Ley 160 Feodary is an Office in the Court of 
Wards, appointed to., receive all the rents of the Wards 
lands within his circuit, etc. 1736 Carte Ormottde 1 1 249 
The inquisitions post mortem taken by escheators and 
feodaries. 

3, A confederate. (See Fedaeib.) 

B. adj. Feudally subject. Const to. 

1577-87 HoLiNSHEDC-^r^>«. III. 1166/1 His kingdomemade 
feodarie to Rome. *648 Milton Observ. Art. Peace Wks. 
1738 I. 35t A whole Feudary Kingdom. 1631 G. W. tr, 
CozveTs Inst. 74 A Subiect . . himself is either mediately or 
immediately Feodary to the King. 1655 Fuller Ut.Hist, 
HI. iv. § 16 lohn .. being . . not free, but feodary. 

t Feu’datary, a. and sb. Obs. Forms : (6 
fsudotarie, 7 feodatary, -otary, feudataire, 
-arie, foeditary, -otarie), 7-9 feudatary. [ad. 
mtdi.h. feuddtdrlus, f. feudal- ppl. stem of feuddre 
to enfeoff, i feudum : see Feud sbf arid -aey. Cf. 
¥x. feudataire.] 

A. adj. = Feudatory A. i. 

1614 Selden Titles Hon, 211 Such as are mong-st vs 
feudatarie marque.sses. 1635 Pagitt Christ! anogr. 6 s Prus- 
land . . whose Duke is Feodotary to the Duke of Poland. 
1674 Ch. If Court of Rome 19 Soveraign Princes are not 
here meant, but onely Feudatary. 

B. sb. 

1. « Feudatory B, i. 

1586 Ferne Blctz. Gentrie xqt There is also a King, 
and he a homager, or feudotarie to the estate and Maiestie 
of another King, as to his superior lord. 1614 Selden Titles 
Hon. 29 Now it acknowledges no superior. But so many 
as . . do, as feudataries to other Princes, are excluded. 
1676 R. Dixon Tivo Test. vii. 489 The Unfaithful are the 
Devils Feudataries. 1708 J. Chamberlayne .S'/. Gt. Brit. 
I. III. iii. (1743) 164 All the Lords of England . .are feudataries 
to the King. x8i8 Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) I. 31 The 
perfect integrity of Louis . . accustomed even the most jealous 
feudataries to look upon him as their judge. 

2 , =FeudaryB. 2. 

1607 in Cowell Tnierpr., 

Feudato’rial, [f. next + -al ] =» Feudal. 

X789 Mrs. Piozzi Journ. F7‘'mtce I. 126 A settled system 
of feudatorial life. 

Feudatory a. and sh. Also 7 feo- 

datory. [ad. lu. ffeuddtori-us, f. med. L. 
feudd 7 'e to enfeoff, f, feudum', see Feud’-^ and 

-OEY.] 

A. adj. 

1 . a. (Jf a person : Owing feudal allegiance to 
another; subject b. Of a kingdom, etc. : Under 
the overiordship of an outside sovereign. Const, to. 

a. *592 Bacon Obsey^. Libel Wks. 1753 1. 519 Any bene- 
ficiary or feodatory king. 1680 Morden Geog, (1683) 
217 He is Feudatory to the Pope.^ 1796 Morse Amer. 
Geog, II. 219 Low or feudatory nobility. 1828 Tytler Hist. 
Scot. {xZ64) I. 9 The petty chiefs . . had for a long period 
been feudatory to the Norwegian crown. 

b. X759 Robertson Hist. Scot. (1802) 1. 1. 207 If the one 
crown had been considered , .as feudatory to the other. 1884 
Manck, Exam. 12 Sept. 5/1 The armies kept up by the 
feudatory states. 1890 Daily News 30 Dec. 5/6 F eudatory 
India. 

2 . Of or pertaining to vassals or retainers. 

i86x Lytton & F AViK TamiMuser 23 Prom, ..all the 
feudatory festivals. Men miss’d TannhSuser. 
sb. 

1. One who holds his lands by feudal tenure; 
a feudal vassal. 

X76S Blackstone Comm, I. ti. iv. 45 The feudatory could 
not aliene or dispose of his feud. 1814 Scott Chivalry 


(r874'>49 The barons or great feudatories of thecrown. 2843 
Prescott iv.v. 1 ( 1864) 236 The Indian Monarch had 

declared himself the feudatory of the Spanish. 

transf. 1825 Bentham Indicat. Ld. Eldon lo Court, 
sitting ^ as yet in public, cannot convert itself into a 
sinecurist : this accommodation it cannot afford to any but 
its feudatories. 

2 . A feud, fief, or fee; a dependent lordship. 

1644 Evelyn Diary 22 Nov., The kingdomes of Naples 
and Sicily, pretended feudatorys to the Pope. 1680 Morden 
Geog. Rect. (1685) no Lorrain .. the Duke whereof is a 
Prince of the Empire, and the Country was reckoned a 
Feodatory thereof. 1783 W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. 1 . 424 
A feudatory of I'hibet. 1873 Lowell A fuofig my Bks. Ser. 
H. 104 If he made the gift, the pope should hold it as 
a feudatory of the Empire. 

Fendee (fi 2 /dr). rare-K [f. Feud 1 + -EE.] 
One to whom a feud has been granted ; a tenant. 

187s J* Fisher Landholdingin England iv. 38 The feudee 
only became tenant for life. 

11 Fen. de joie (f^' fwo). Also pi. feux do 
joie. [Fr. ; /zV. ^ fire of joy ’.] 
f 1 . A bonfire ; also Obs. 

1609 Bp. W. BARtow Answ.Na7neless Cafh, 11 The lesuites 
. .would .. haue been pleasant Spectators thereof, as at a 
Feu-de-io3L 165S J. Robinson Eudoxa i. 10 Unexpected 
calamities will quench the feudejoy of a long fore-set gratu- 
lation. 1771 Mrs. Griffith tr. Vlaud^s Shipwreck 159 To 
illuminate our feux de joye. [1888 J. Vavth Myst. Mirbridge 
vii, The news that the Home Farm was on fire, which he 
announced as though it were a feu de joie,] 

2 . (See quot. 1867.) 

x8ox Sporting Mag. XIX. 146 They had fired a feu-de-joye 
opposite their Major’s house. 1867 Smyth 6'a//c?rjr Word-bk., 
Feu-defoie, a salute fired by musketry on occa,sions of publifi 
rejoicing, _so that it should pa.ss from man to man rapidly 
and steadily down one rank and up the other, giving one 
long continuous sound. 

t Feudigrapker. Obs. [f. feudum 

(see Feud 4/^.^) -f -GRAPH + -brI.] (See quot. 16S8.) 

1610 W. Folkingham Xr/ of Survey To Rdr. 3 It behoues 
an Ipnest and faithful) Feucligrapher . . to approue himselfe 
an intelligent and diligent Improuer. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury iii. 138/2 Feudigrapher is a Surveyor of Farmes 
and Freehold Lands. 

Feudist (fiz7’dist). Also 7 feodist, pheudist. 
[f. Feud ^ + -1ST. Ci.Y.feudiste.] 

1 . A writer or authority on feuds, one versed in 
feudal law. NX%oattrib. 

1607 Cowell , Fealiie, This oath, .is v,sed among 

the feudLsts. x6io W, Folkingham Art of Survey iii. ii. 67 
Many Feudists doe holde that Feudatarims hath not an entire 
property in his Fee. 2639 Sv%im.a'x Feuds <§• Tenures xxiti. 
37 The Feodists therefore call them Caduca. a x68z SirT. 
Browne Tracts viii. (1684' 150 The Feudist term Ligeus a 
Ligando. ^ X767 Blackstone Co?mn. II, 50 The oath of 
fealty, which made in the sense of the feudists every man, 
that took it a tenant or vassal. 1845 Stephen Lazvs Eng, 
I. 185 Allodium, the name by which the feudists abroad 
di.stinguished such estates of the subject as were not holden 
of any superior. 

-f 2 . a. The holder of a fend or estate, b. One 
living under the feudal system. Obs, 
x6io W. Folkingham Art cf Survey iv. i. 80 All .. 
Rents, Seruices, Issues, and profits accrewing and renew- 
ing to the Feudist or Possident. X767 Blackstone Comm, 
n. xiv, 215 The Greeks, the Romans . . and even originally 
the feudist.s, divided the lands equally, 

t Feudrstical, a. Obs. rare, [f. prec. + -IC + 
-AL.] = Feudal. 

a 1618 Raleigh in Gutch Coll. Cur, I. 72 The civil, or 
feudistical laws. 

Feu-farm (fizTfarm), Sc, Law, [ad. OF. feu- 
fertne\ see Fee-Farm.] 

1 . That kind of tenure by which land is held of 
a superior on payment of a certain yearly rent. 
Also, to hold, let, set in feu farm. Cf. Fee-farm i. 

14. . Burgk Laws xcv. {Sc. St at. I), Of landys lattin till 
feuferme in burgh. X457 Sc. Acts Jas. 1 1 (1597I § 72 Vpon 
setting of few-ferme of his awin land. 2473-4 Ld. Treas^ 
Acc. Scot. I. 3 Componit for the fewferme of Johne of 
Sollaris for the grene sardis besyde Striueline, composicio 
XX li. 2564 .yc. Acts Q. Mary{xyyj) § 88 Confirmation to be 
obteined vpon infeftmentes of few-ferme of the Kirk-landes. 
1597 Sc. Acts Jas. VI § 246 Ony vassall or few-ar, haldand 
landes in few-ferme. a 1768 Erskine Insiit. Sc, Lawiiqj'd) 
I. 209 A grant of lands holden in feu-farm, 187a E, \V, 
Robertson Hist. Ess. 138 It was not allowable .. for the 
tenants in ‘ Ward and Blench ’ to sublet their lands in feu- 
farm. 

2 . The annual duty or rent paid to a superior by 
his vassal for tenure of lands. 

2582-8 Hist. yas. VI (1804) 224 The rentls, few fermes, 
and mealls of the lands of Pendreith. 

Feu'-farmer. Sc. Law. \p,^.OF,feufermier'. 
see Fee-farmer.] = Fee-farmer. 

2609 Skene Reg. Maj, 32 The fewfermer thereafter con- 
strained by necessitie, is compelled to sell the lands. 
Feuge, obs. form of Fugue. Mus. 
j! Feuillage. Obs. rare. [F. feuillage, f. 
feuille : see Feuille.] Foliage. 

1714 Jervas Let. to Pope 20 Aug. in Pope* s Lett. (1737) 
107, I . . inclose the out-line . . that you may determine 
whether you would have it . . reduced to make room for 
; feuillage or laurel round the oval. 2858 Simmonds Diet. 

I Trade, Feuillage (French), foliage ; a rowof leaves, branched- 
I work. 

II Feuillantine. Ohs. [F. ; prob. from the 
i Feuillantines, a congregation of nuns.] (See quot.) 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Fenillantins . , small Tarts . . 

[ filled with Sweat-meats. 173$ Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. 
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Tarts, It may fje garnish’d with Fevillantines or small 
Fleurons of all sorts of F'ruits. 

Feilille (%). [a. F, feullle ItSiLJ A 
thin plate ; a leaf {pbs.)» b. The name of a colour ; 
see qiiot. 

s: 65 a Petty Taxes 35 If bullion be heaten into feuilles. 
1883 CasseU's^ Fatn, Mag, Nov. 755/2 A very light green, 
known as Fenille. 

ij Feuilleauoirte ( f^ymiort), a. More commonly 
in anglicized and corrupted forms: see Filemot. 
[Fr. ; lit. ‘ dead leaf’.] Of the coioor of a dead or 
faded leaf, brown or yellowish brown. 

i6go Locke Hum, Und, in. xi. (ed. 3) 294 To make a 
Country-man understand what Feuillemorte Colour signifies. 
1876 Omoh iVinier City ii, 22 She had feuille morte velvet 
slashed with the palest of ambers. 

b. Comb., as feuillemorte-coloured adj. 

1840 H. Ainsworth Tower 0/ London be, An ample feuille- 
morte coloured cloak, 

f Feuillet ^ . Ohs. Also 8 fetiilletfce. [a. F. 
feuilktU med.L. foUetta a measure of wine.] A 
half-hogshead. 

X711 Land. No. 4989/3, 44 Feuxllettes, or half-hogs- 
heads of Burgundy. 1794 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 243 Four 
feuillets of the best Burgundy. 

llPeuillet^ (f?’yiy<?)» Diamond-cutting. [F. 
feuiikt, dim. of fmilk (see Feuille),] (See quot.) 

3:874 Knight Did. Meek,, Fetnllets..t\it projecting points 
of the triangular facets in a rose-cut diamond, whose bases 
join those of the triangles of the central pyramid, 

Fenilleton (^yiy^tohh [a. F. f millet on.^ f. 
feuillety Cxm. of feuille leaf.] In French newspapers 
(or others in which the French custom is followed), 
a portion of one or more pages (at the bottom) 
marked off from the rest of the page by a rule, and 
appropriated to light literature, criticism, etc. ; an 
article or work printed in the feuilleton. 

i&e^^Aihenaemn 1 1 Jan. 42 The tendency of the newspaper 
feuilleton, in France, to absorb the entire literature of the 
day. 1861 Sat, Rev. 16 Dec. 621 The Causeries de Quinzahte 
have the usual merits of French feuilletons, IW3 Macm. 
Mag. Mar. 394 Most of the journals [Russian] are furnished 
with a femlieton in the shape of a romance. 3887 Pall 
MallG. 18 July 2/2 published feuilletons daily 

on literature, history, fine art, science, and fiaion. 1893 
Nation 16 June 452/3 He writes a feuilleton on current 
musical topics for the Vienna Neue Freie Presse. 

Hence aPeui’lletonism, aptitude ior waiting feuil- 
letons; Perd'lletoMList, a writer of feuilletons; 
3Peiii21eto3ii*stic a., characteristic of or suitable 
for a feuilletonist. 

1840 Btackto. Mag. XLVIII. 524 The number of young 
femlletonists . . is now very consiaerahle in France. 1843 
Ibid. LiV,674The feuUletmists, or short story-tellers. 1885 
C Lowe Bismarck 11 . x. 42 The Count, .worried his Chief 
with what the latter called ‘ feuilletonisticj remarks about 
the difficulties of his social . .position in Paris. xM8 Tyrreli. 
in Fodn. Rtv. Jan, 59 If men refrained from dignifying 
• , feuiiletonism . . witn the name of scholarship. 

tFeute, fewte. Ohs. Forms: 4 feuto, 
(foute, fuy t), 5 feaute, fewte, (fate), [ad. OF. 
fuite ' votes du cerf qui fuit* (Littre), f. fuirz^’h, 
fugere to flee. Cf. FiswE, Fuse.] The traces or 
track (of an animal). 

c *340 Gaw. 4- Gr. Knt. *425 k® howndez , . fellen as fast 
to b® fuyt. c 1^0 Will. Palerne 33 ]?e. .hound. . Feld foute 
of he child. Jbtd. 2189 Whan be houndes hadde feute of b® 
hende best. CX440 PromJ>. Para. 159 Fewte, vestigium. 
*470-85 Malory A rtknr vi, xiv. He saw a black bracket 
sekyng. .as it had ben in the feaute of an hurt dere. 

Feiiter, Feutered, obs. forms of FBAruiiB, -ed. 
Fenter, Feuterer : see Fewt-, 

Fever (ff voj), .sA"*- P'orms: i fSfer, -or, 3 
feofer, (3 fefre), 3-5 fevere, (4 feavor), 4-5 
fevxe, fyver(e, 5 febre, (fevire, -oore, fewer), 
6-8 feaver, 7 feavour, (feevor, 7-'8 fevour), 3- 
fever. [OE. fifor str. masc., ad. L. febris fern., 
whence OY.fiew'e (mod.Ph Pr., Pg. fehre^ 

i^-^.fieh'e, iLfebbre ; adopted independently in the 
Teutlangs, ; OHG.febar(WfiG. vieber, mod.G. 
Jieber) neut., ^w.feber, Da./^^r (not in Du.), 

The etymology of febris is ob.scure. Brugmann {Grundriss 
II. 92) regards it as a reduplicate formation (: — pre-Latin 
*bke-bkr-) on the root which appears in Skr. bkur- to be 
restless.] ■■■ 

1 . Pathol, a. A morbid condition of the system, 
characterized by undue elevation of the temperature, 
and excessive change and destruction of the tissues ; 
an instance of this. b. The generic name of a 
group of diseases agreeing in the above general 
characteristics, each of which is specially designated 
by some distinctive appellation, as intermittent, 
fuerperal, scarlet,, typhoid, yellow, etc, fever, for 
which see under the defining word. 
c xooo Sax. Leechd. 1 . 148 Oif him fefer derige. c 1000 
Ags. Gosp. Matt, viii, 15, & he mthran hyre hand, & se fefor 
[c xr 60 Hutton G. feofer] hig forlet, a 1225 A ncr. R.iiz pet 
was o 3 e fefre. a 1300 Cursor M. 20963 tCott.) Man pat in 
feuer was vnfer. *387 Trevlsa Htgden (Rolls) I. 333 Men 
of bat lond haueb no feuere, a 1400-50 A kxatider pat 

he was fallen in a feuire. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. clxv. 160 
The Emperoure Charlys remouyd to the Cytie of Mantue, 
where he was grudgyd with a feuoure. *547 Boorde Brev. 
Health cxxxv. (1557) 49 b, A Feuer is an vnnaturall heate 
grounded in the hearte and lyuer. 1598 B, Jonson Ev. Man 
in Hum. u. iii, I will once more striue. .to. .shake the feaver 


off. 16x4 Markham Cheap Hush, i, vHL <1668) 48 Feavers 
of all sorts as the Quotidian [etc.]. *678 Haiton Cm-r. (1878) 
169 Have a care of coming neare those that have the feavour. 
1781 Gibboh L>ecl. 4- F. II .x^i^Joot^n,, She . . died of a fever 
oa the road. 1840 Dickens Bam. Fudge v, The fever has 
left him. 1856 Emerson Fng. 'Traits, Char. Wks. iBohn) II. 
57 His [an Englishman’s] hilarity is like an attack of fever. 

f Q. Fever ague [ad. OF. jievre ague, lit. ‘ acute 
fever’]; —Ague. Fever lent [ad. OF. fievre 
lentej : a slow fever. Obs. 

1338 R. Brunne (Rolls) 15720 P® ffeuere agu ful 

sore hyra hatte. 1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP.R. xvii. cxxxvi. 
{1495) 692 Oleum rosaceum helpyth ayenst, , fyre agu. c 1400 
in Rel. Ant. 1 . 54 For the fever lentej quha that has the 
fever agu, that men calles lente evell, if the sekeman heved 
werkes that he may noght slepp, tak [etc.], c *440 Promp, 
Parv. 163 Fyziere agu, querquera. 

•j* 2 . In pi. with singular sense. Ohs. 

rxooo A es. Gosp. Luke iv. 38 Da wms simones swej^er 
j^eswenced on mycelum feferum icxi^o Hatton G. feofren]. 
1382 WvcLiF Matt viii. 14 He .say his wyues moder liggynge 
and shakun with feueris. c 1450 St. Cnihhert (Surtees) 5583 
par was a clerk . . pat p® feuers had. X49X Caxton Vitas 
Pair. {W. de W. 1495) i. xl. 60 a x She hadde the febres or 
asces. a 1605 Montgomerie Flyiing 314 The feavers, the 
fearcie, with the spein3ie flees, 

3 . A state of intense nervous excitement, agitation, 
heat ; an instance of this. 

1586 T. B. La Primatid. Fr. Acad. 1. 666 There are. .two 
causes intermingled, which breede this fianticke feaver of 
our France. 1606 Shaks. 7 r. 4 Cr. 1. iii. 133 An enuious 
Feauer Of pale and bloodlesse Emulation. 1649 Jer. Taylor 
Gi. Exemp. u. Ad Ser, xii. 57 The spirits leap out from 
their cells of au.sterity and sobriety, and are warmed into 
feavers and wildnesses. 1737 Pope Her. Episi. i. i 58 This 
Fever of the soul. X779 Mad. D’A relay Diary Feb., Both 
she and Miss S. S. W'ere in fevers, .from apprehension. X814 
Sir R. W1L.SON Diary II. 353 The fever excited by the news 
from France has not yet been allayed. *842 J. H. N ewman 
Par. Sertn. (ed. 2) V. vi?i. 120 A mode of life free from . . 
fever of mind. 1873 Black Pr. Thule v. 75 A fever of 
anticipation, .seemed to stir in his blood. 1883 K. Pennell- 
Elmhirst Cream Lekestersk. 424 A fine fox set the field in 
a fever. 

4 . attrib. and Comb. a. simpleattrib., as fever- hah, 
-dream, -fit, -gIo 7 v, -hospital, -life, -nest, -patient, 
-spasm, -thirst, -vomit, -ward ; fever-like adj. and 
adv. b. 6 b]QCtivo,a.& fever-cooling, destroying 2i.dL]?,. 
C. instramental, as fever-cracking, -haunted, -mad- 
dened, -shaken, -sick, -smitten, -stricken, -troubled, 
-weakened adjs. 

1844 Mrs. Browning Bertha ix, I lose that *fever-bale 
And my thoughts grow calm a^ain. *727-46 Thomso.n 
Summer 668 The spreading tamarind . , shakes . . its '’‘fever- 
cooling fruit. x86r Mrs. Norton Lady La G. iv. 331 Nor 
fre.sh coolingdrinksTo woothe*fe\er-crackinglip. xBBaSyd. 
Soc.Lex., *F'ever-desiroying tree, the: Eucalyptus gloimlus. 
*834 Mrs. Hemans Eng. martyrs v, 2 The cavern of the 
prLsoner’s*fever-dream. i68x Temple Mem. m. Wks. 173X 
1. 343 Being free of any Return of his *'Fever Fits. 1830 
Scott Demonol. i. 39 A sudden and temporary fever-ht. 
1842EMERSON Led., Transcendent alist Wks.(Bohn) 1 1.289, 
I wish to exchange . . this ♦‘fever-glow for a benign climate. 
1864 Kingsley Rom. Teut. i (1875) 13 Nothing was left 
save ■•‘fever-haunted plains, *877 Gen, Gordon in Pall Mall 
G. 4 Mar. (1884) ix/i It is a *fever life 1 lead, a 1577 
Gascoigne Wks. 1x587) 5 And *feverlike I feede my fancie 
still With such repast as most empaires my health. 1612 
Drayton Poly-olb. viL Argt., When the Higre takes her. 
How fever-like the sickne.ss shakes her. x^&^Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Fever-nests, localities where . . fever is generated, xSoa 
Med. Jrttl. VIII. 562 The reception of *fever patients. *683 
Chalkhill Tkealma 4- Cl. 26 Like a distempered Body 
*Fever-shaken. ^ 1599 Peele David ^ Bethsahe Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 466/1 Lie down upon thy bed Feigning thee /‘fever- 
sick and ill-at-ease. 1884 Syd, Soc. Lex., Fn>ersick, 1884 
Pall Mall G. 23 Feb. 4 Vera Cruz, that, .“fever-smitten port. 
*863 W. Phillips Speeches vi. X52 Of which revolution is 
the *fever-spasm, 1818 Shelley Marenghi viii, The “fever- 
stricken serf.^ a 1835 Mrs. H emans Ancestral Song 77 All 
the “fever-thinsit is still’d. *836 J. H. Newman in Lyra 
Aposi. 11849) 87 That “fever-troubled state, *671 Salmon 
Syn. Med. in. IxxxU. 713 If there be “Feaver vomit. 1802 
Med. Jrnl. VIII. 562 By converting the-sie “fever- wards, .to 
the purpose of a general house of recovery for all infectious 
fever which might occur in the town. X597 Shaks. 2 Hen. 
IV, I. L 140 The Wretch, whose * Feauer- weakned ioynts, 
Like strengthlesbc Hindges, buckle vnder life. 

5 . Special comb.; fever-bark, bark useful in 

cases of fever; fever-blister (see quot.) ; fever- 
bush (see quot 1884); fever-fly, the Dilophus 
vulgaris ; fever-heat, the high temperature of the 
body in fever (on some thermometers marked at 
1 1 2® F.}, also Jig. ; t fever-hectic, =* hectk fiver 
(see Hjectio); fever-uut, the seeds of tmsal- 
pina fever-powder, a remedy for 

fever; fsver-root (see quot 1884), dJm fiver and 
ague root ; fever-sore (see quot) ; fever-trap, a 
place where one is liable to be caught by fever; 
fever-tree, -twig (see quots.) ; fever- weed, a 
plant of the genus Eryngium\ fever- wood (see 
quot); fever-wort,(zr) (see quot); (< 5 ) a plant of the 
genus Eupatorium ( W ore.). Also Fjkveb-lurden. 
^ *830 Lindley Nai. Syst. Bot. 205 A kind of “fever bark 
is obtained from Rondeletia febrifuga. *884 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., *Fever blister, the herpes of the lips which occurs 
frequently in feverish or catarrhal disturbances of the body. 

Hist. NeW‘Hampsk.\\\.jyj The Spice- 
wood iLaurus^ benzoifi) or . . “Feverbush, Is . . common in 
New-Hamp.shire. 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., Feverbush, the Ben- 
zoin odoriferum and also the Prinosverticillaius. 1889 Miss 
E. A.Ormerod Injurious Insects fiSgo) 129 “Fever Fly. 


*838 Prescott Ferd. ^ Is. it. vi. (1849) II, 367 Ximenes 
who.se zeal had mounted up to “fever heat ..was not to be 
cooled by any oppo.sition. xSBg Jessovv Coming of Friars 
vii. 309 The feeling of the country was approaching fever 
heat. 1607 Topsell Serpents ^1653) 725 For “Fever-hec- 
ticks they prepare them thus. 1795 It Anderson Life 
yohnson 14 He had for his school-fellows Dr. James, in- 
ventor of the “fever-powder, Mr. Lowe, [etc,]. 1853 

Dunglison Med. Did. (ed. 9), *Fever-root. 1884 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Fever-root, the Fiezvspora andromedeai also the 
Triosieum perfolintum. x 6 'j 6 T. Glover in Phil. 7 'rans. 
XI. 630 The English call it the “Fever and Ague-root, i860 
Worcester, * Fever-sore, the common name of a .species of 
caries or necrosis. 189X C. Creighton Hist. Epidemics 589 
More recent visitors . . have remarked upon their towns 
and villages as “fever-traps, 1876 Forest 4- Stream 13 
July 375/3 The large tribe of the Eucalyptus t honey or 
“fever trees), x^M^ Syd. Soc. Lex., Fever tree, the Pinckneya 
Ptibem. Ibid., *Fever twig, the Celastrus scandem. 1855 
H. Clarke Did., * Fever -weed, an eryngimn. 1884 .Sjp/iL 
Soc. Lex., *Fex>er wood, the Benzoin odoriferum. i6xx 
CoTGR., Sacotin, “feaiierwort. 1836 Loudon EncycL Plants 
170 Triostewn, feverwort, 

tFe'Ver, Ohs.—'^ \pA. OY . f&vere, fivre., 
febvrefiabre — Yx.fabrej lX.fabbrOf Qib^.fabro L. 
fabr-um,faheri\ A smith, 

1415 York Myst. Introd. 22 Feuers, Couureours [etc.]. 
Fever (ff'vsi), v. [f. Fevee 

1. trans. To put or tlirow into a fever ; lit. and 
fig. Also, f to fiver (one) into. 

1606 Shaks. Ant, 4* Cl. m. xiii. 138 The white hand of a 
Lady Feauer thee. 1624 Heyw'Ood Gnnaik. ix. 430 His 
words . . feavered her all over. ^ 1689 Rycaut Hist. 7 'urks 
II. 189 His passion feavered him into a desperate sickness. 
1748 Thomson Cast. Jndol. 11. 265 I'o hi.s iicentioms wish 
each must be blest, With joy be fevered. 1820 Keats 
Isabel vi, The ruddy tide. .Fever’d his high conceit of such 
a bride, a 1853 Robertson Serm. Ser, iii. xx. 262 A heart 
which sin has fevered. 1862 T. A. Trollope Marietta I. 
xvi, Tending, .to wear out and fever her body. 

2. inir. To become feverish, to be seized with a 
fever. Also {nonce-use) of the eyes, To fever out ; 
to start out with fever or excitement. 

1734-64 Smellik Midwif. III. 380 She fevered and died. 
1791 Newte Tour Eng. 4- Scott. 171 He never fevered with 
the fracture, and very soon recovered. 1820 Ycexvb H yperion 
i, 1 38 This passion, .made. . His eyes to fever out, his voice 
to cease. 1827 Scott yrul. $ Jan., I waked . . for five or 
six hours 1 think, then fevered a little. 

fig. X814 Byron Lara t. xxvi, A liectic tint of secret care 
That for a burning moment fever’d there. ^ 1818 Byron Ch. 
liar. ly. cxxii, Of its own beauty is the mind diseased, And 
fevers into false cieation. 1834 Disraeli Rev, Epickxn. vii, 
'J'hat eager blood That in old days.. So oft hath fevered 
o'er victorious dreams. 

Hence Pe*vering ppl. a. 

*794 J - Williams Crying Ep. 70 That high day of fevering 
youth. 1892 W. B. Scott A uiob. I. ix. 98 At this moment of 
fevering unrest. 

tFewerable, a. Ohs.-^ [f. Fever sb. or 
-ABLE.] Aflecting with fever ; fever-like. 

1568 G. Skeyne Descr. Pest Aiij, Ane feuerable in- 
fectioun, malst cruelle. 

Fevered (frvojd),///. [f. as prec.-h-EB.] 

a. Of the body: Affected with fever, extremely 
heated, b. Of the mind ; Excited, over-wrought. 

1628 Feltham Resolves n. Ixxxiv. 241 A feavered Body; 
a boyling Stoniacke. a 1653 O. Daniel Idyll ii. 45 For 
Feavered Minds, who. .find noe Ea.se. 1697 Dkyden Virg 
Mneid w, Her blood all fever’d, x8oi Southey 'Thalaba 
V. i, He lifted his fever d face to heaven, 1843 J, Martineav 
Chr, Life (18671 148 A gale from heaven fanned his fevered 
brow. 1850 Mrs Jameson Leg. Monast. Ord, {x 86 $) zzS 
Her attempt to guitfe or crush the .. fevered spirits of the 
time. 1865 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 111 . 283 It is such a pity 
to arrive at home enlirely fevered. 

Feverel, var. of February. 
tFe’veress. Obs.-^ [f. Fever .rA -i - -ess 2 .] 
Feverishness ; fever. 

1398 *]’revisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. cxvi. (1495) 
tliem is moche sup«2rfluyte of watry moy&ture- .that is matere 
of longe durynge feueres.se. 

Fever et (frvo.et ■. Also 8 feverotte. [f. as 
prec. + -ET,] A slight fever. 

1712 Thoresby Diary II, 149 This new distemper . . by 
physicians called a Feveret. 1769 St. ymnes' Chron. 3-5 
Aug. 4/2 You will certainly throw yourself into a violent 
Fever, or at least a Feveret, 1796 C, Burney Mem. 
Metasiasio II. 129 Your most welcome letter found me 
struggling with a catan-h and feverette. 1863 T- TnoMreON 
Amt. Influenza 59 Throughout the whole course of this 
feveret, the patients expectorate largely. 
fig. 1836 T. Hook G. Gurmy II. 211 They kept me in 
a perpetual feveret. 

Feverfew (fir-voxfi/?, fe*v-). Forms ; i, fdfer- 
fu^e, -fa5ie, 5 fevyrfue, 6 -fewe, fewerfew, 7 
feverfue, feaverfew, . 5 V. feverfoylie, 5- fever- 
few. See also Featherpew, Fei'TEEFue, [OE. 
fifeifuge, fugie, ad. late 'L.febrifuga, G. febrifugia, 
i. h.febri- {febris) itvtx ^fug-dre to drive away. 

The mod. form cannot directly descend from the OE, ; its 
source is the AF. *fevref'ue {fewerfue c 1265 in Wr.-Wulck, 
556), which normally represents the I,.at. Under Featherfevv 
(a corruption suggested by the * feather-like ’ appearance of 
the leaves) will be found forms in -foyCl-OE. fugie), which 
in some dialects has been corrupted into -foil. The name 
fcather-foiThzs, bybotanical writers been applied to another 
‘feather-leaved’ plant : see Feather jtA 19.] 

a. The plant Pyreihrum Farthenium. b. dial. 
The Eryihrcpa Ceniaurium. 

riooo riELFRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 134 Fehrefugia.. 
feferfuge. <7x000 Sax. Leechd. 1 , 134 Curmelle fefmi^e. 
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Wr.-Wulclcer 645 Hec Jehrifuga^ fevyr- 
Stw. jS^z Turner Herital u. •/g b, The new writers hold 
. .that feuerfew is better for weomen. *579 Langham 
Health (1633) 234 Feuerfue comforteth the stomacke, and is 
good for the feuer quotidian. 1673 Wedderburn Voc. 18 
(jam. I Ma-tricaria^ feverfoylie. 1741 Compl. Fam. Piece i. 
iv. 258 Feverfew, Catmint, Pennyroyal, each 3 Handels. 
®86x Miss Pratt Flower. PI. III. 314 Common Fever-few. 

Peverisk (frvarij), a. [f. Fevee sb. + -isH.] 

X, a. Having the symptoms constituting fever 
(see Fevee sb. i a), ■fb. Hi of a fever (obs.). 

1647 Cowley Cure it, Drink which feaverish 

men desire. 1680 Burnet 70 A Feaverish Man 

cannot judge of Tasts, 1701 Penn in Pa. Hist. Soc. Plem. 
IX. 47, [I] have had a restless, feverish night. 1779 Johnson 
LifeAscham Wks. I V. 635 He was for some years liectically 
feverish. 1796 Jane Austen Sense ^ Sen 9. (1849) 228 Though 
heavy and feverish, .a good night's rest was to cure her. 

2. Excited, fitful, restless, now hot now 
cold. 

1634 Milton Comus 8 Men. .Strive to keep up a frail and 
feverish being. 1670 Baxter Cure Ch. Div, 174 To turn 
the native heat of Religion into a feavourish outside zeal 
about words. 1752 Hume jSm. 4’ Treat, <1777) 1. 165 This 
feverish uncertainty, .in Human conduct seems unavoidable. 
2855 Macaulay Hist, Ens. III. 228 A few hours of feverish 
joy were followed by weeks of misery. 

3 . t®'* Pertaining to fever. Feverish matter x 
the impurity in the blood supposed to give rise to 
fever iobs.\ b. Of the nature of fever; resembling 
fever or its symptoms. 

1398 Teevisa Barth. Di P. R, vn. xliu. (1495) 256 
Bysynge and stondynge of heere . . comith in the bodi 
of feuerysshe matere. 1651 Biggs New Disp. i» 230 The 
feavorisn matter doth not swim in the bloud. 1680 Wood 
Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.)^ II. 497 This month ..is an odde 
feaverish sickness dominant. 1695 Blackmore Pr, Arth. 
1, S75 Pier Feaverish Thii-st drinks down a Sea of Blood. 
173a Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 324 The Regimen . . in 
the Article of Feverish Rigors. 1802 Med.yrnl. VIII. 428 
Its effects in abating the feverish exacerbations are so con- 
siderable. 1810 Scon* Lady of L.^ ii. xxxii, In feverish 
flood, One instant rushed the throbbing blood. 

4. Of climate, food, etc. : Apt to cause fever. 
Of a country : Infested by fever. 

1669 Narborough yTTil. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. i. (1694) 
*4 A Fish larger than a Bonetto, but. .feaverish Diet. 1803 
W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. I. 315 The feverish shore of St. 
Domingo. 1879 Sir G. Campbell^ White 4* Bluch 253 
Tracts which are exceedingly feverish in summer. 1885 
G. S. Forbes Wild Life in Canara. 34 The climate of 
Soopah was occasionally very feverish for Hindoos. 

PeverisMy (frvarijli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly K] 
In a feverisb manner : f a. lit. With the symptoms 
of fever iphs'i). b. Jig. As if under the influence of 
fever ; excitedly, fitfully, nervously, restlessly. 

X647 R. Stapylton Juvenal 227 If they .. find .. Gallita 
feaverishly inclin’d, They post up prayers. 1684 tr. Bonet's 
Merc. Cmnpit. xvi. 575 The Blood fermenting Feverishly 
through excess of Sulphur. 1833 Lamb A/fm (i860) 396 
Fevenshly looking for this night’s repetition of the folly. 
1853 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tents C. xxi, He watched Eva 
feverishly day by day. jSg^ Daily News ag June 6/4 In 
spite of a slight rally the closing was feverishly weak. 

Peverisimess (frvarijhes). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The state or condition of being feverish ; 
an instance of the same. lit. and Jig. 

1663 R. Mathew Uni. Alch, § 76. 97 It is to their great 
benefit, in taking off from them . . feverishness. 1709 Ld. 
Shaftesbury Charact.iijjx) II. 129 Satiety, .and Feverish- 
ness of Desire, attend those who passionately study Pleasure. 
1764 Eliz. Carter Jan. {1809) III. 237 Ixjrd Lyttelton 
has a slight feverishness. 1860-1 Flo. N ightingale Nursing 
55 Feverishness is generally supposed to be a symptom of 
fever— in nine cases out of ten it is a symptom of bedding. 
iFe-verite. ttonce-wd. One who is ill of a fever. 
1800 Lamb Lett. (1888) 1. 143, 1 have, .obtained two young 
hands to supply the loss of the feverites. 

!Feverless (fr varies), [f. Fevee sb. + -iess.] 
Without Jfever, devoid of heat 
1819 Keats in W. M. Rossetti Lije 161 Claret.. fills one's 
mouth with a gushing freshness — then goes down cool and 
feverless. 

t Fe'ver4ti*rden- [fi Fevee sb. -p Tueden 
( imitating medical names of fevers). Said to sur- 
vive dial, as J'everdurgan, -lurgy, •targiF\ The 
disease of laziness, 

c 1300 Blowhots Test. 73 in Hazl. E. P, P. I. 93, I trow he 
was infecte certeyn With the faitour, or the fever lordeyn. 
1547 Boorde Brev, Health cli. (15S7) 55> I bad almoste 
forgotten the feuer lurden, with the whiche manye . . yonge 
persons bee sore infected nowe a dayes. 1636 Heylin 
Sabbath n. 149 They have a feaver-Iurdane, and they cannot 
stiri'e. 1808 Jamieson Feverdargie, expl. * Two stomachs to 
cat^ and none to work’ ; county unknown. 

t re-verly, a. obs-^ [fi as prec. + -BY ^.] « 
Feveeish 3 . 

1477 Norton Alch. v. in Ashm. (1652) 62 Feaverly 
heate maketh no digestion. 1847 Craig Feverly^ like a fever. 
PeverOTlS (i^’vojrss), a. £f. as prec. + -ous.] 

1- 111 of fever ; affected by fever ; « Feveeish i. 

X398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. xvii. xcix.{i495) 66$ Swete 
pomegarnades easith . . feuerous men, ^ c 1400 Lanfrands 
Cirurg. 222 It wole make a man yvel disposed & feverous, 
1620 Venner Via Recta iL 24 They are lesse hurtfull, for 
such as are feuorous, then other wines are. 1796 Cole- 
ridge Dest. Nations Poems I. 206 Cool drops on a feverous 
cheek." 

transf. and fig. 1800 Hurdis Fav. Village lox The 
fev’rous kettle with internal evil, .totters on the bars, 1820 
Keats Eve St. Agnes x, A hundred swords Will storm his 
heart, Love's fev’rous citadel. 


2 . j € g . s= Feveeish 2. 

1603 Shaks. Ideas, far M. iii. i. 75, I do feare thee 
Claudio. .Least thou a feauorous life shouldst entertaine. 
1649 Milton Eikon. xv. (1851) 450 The feverous rage of 
Tyrannizing. 1749 Smollett Regicide v. i, Whose fev’rous 
life, .feels the incessant throb Of ghastly paine I 1817 Cole- 
ridge Biog. Lit. I. ix. 139 His intellectual powers were 
never stimulated into fev’rous energy, 1865 Ruskin Sesame 
p. XV, Feverous haste, .has become the law of their being. 

8. Of, pertaining to, of the nature of, or character- 
istic of a fever ; ~ Feveeish 3. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 147 This feverous malady. 1303 
Hawes Examp. Virt. xii. 237 Exylynge the feuerous frosty 
coldnes. 1576 Baker Jewell q/'A'rrt/if/i 4 a, The. . feverous 
burning of the Heart, 1645 Bp. Hall Remedy Discontents 
53 They finde themselves overtaken with feverous dis* 
tempers. x-jg/S- j Colf.ridge Poems ( 1862) 30 A dreamy pang 
in morning’s feverous doze. ^ 1820 Keats Isabel xliv, What 
feverous hectic flame Bums in thee, child ? 1864 Tennyson 
En. Ard. 230 A night of feverous wakefulness, 

4 . Apt to cause fever, 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 786 Southern-Winds . .without Rain, 
do cause a Fevorous disposition of the Year. 1837 H. Cole- 
ridge On L fancy in Lit. World sx Mar. (1890) The feverous 
summer’s beam alike .she dreads. 1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke 
xli, Hark ! from. .Feverous alley. . Swells the wail of Eng- 
lisWen. 1890 Longman's Mag. July 284 He was glad., 
to retire from the feverous autumn. 

Hence re'verously adv. 

<21631 Donne Poems (1650) 77 A malady Desperately 
hot, or changing feverously. 1829 A nniversary.^ 'Phe Poet 
249 He, who . . feverously grasps at a splendid loss. 1879 
G. Macdonald P. Faber HI. i. 4 Either she would talk 
feverously, or sit in the gloomiest silence, 
t Pe'VeiTy, ct. Obs. [fi as prec. -j- -Y l.J Af- | 
fected by fever ; feverish. 

i6ti B. Jonson Catiline iii. il, And all thy body feuery, 
?i6ia Chapman To Live with Little Wks. 1875. 158 
A fevery man’s thirst. 

Pew (fi^^), tt.. Forms : i f€awe, f^awa, f^a, 

2 faeu, 2“3 feawe, Onn. feewe, 4 south, veawe, 

(3 feaae), 3-6 fewe, 3-4 south, vewe, 3-5 feu;e, 

(3 feuwe, fawe, south, vawe, fowe, 6 feovre), 3 
fa, 3-5 fo(e, fo3i(e, (3 foun, fune, 5 fewne, 
foyn(e), 4- few. compar. 4 fewere, Sc. fewar, 
foner, 6 - fewer, superl. 5 fewis(t, 6- fewest. ' 
[Common Tent. : pi. (usually on I 

the analogy of the adverbial fda, Fele many), 
contracted corresp. to OFris. (very rare), 
O^.fdh, OHG./cd, fd, ON. fd-r (Sw.yS, 

Da. /oa)f Goth, fawai pi. ; n^pr. OTeut, *fawo~, 
cognate with L,. pau-ats^ Gr. irav-por of same mean- 
ing, \j.paulhts little {}-~^pau-r-los\ pau^per poor, 
and perh. with Gr. vavHv to stop. 

The equivalent words in OHG. and ON., and the synony- 
mous cognates in Gr. and Lat., were occasionally used m 
sing, with the senses ‘rare’, ‘not numerous’, ‘small in 
quantity’. In OE. the sing, is not recorded, unless 
with partitive genitive (as in fia worda^ may sometimes be 
neut. absoL ; cf. similar use of ON.fdtt.^ Fr. un pett de. 
The use of fia as adv. ‘ little, not much’ is another survival 
of the prehistoric use of the sing. The word is not found in 
the extant remains of ONorthumbrian. The ME. forms 
(northern), (northern and north midland) have the ap- 
pearance of being from ON. ; the {orm& foriie^Joun^fewne, 
etc. seem to have arisen from the addition of « as a plural 
suffix, but the n remains in the comparativey^iwm] 

1 , Not many ; amounting to a small number. 
Often preceded by i///, tyiz//, so, too, very, ^well. 

Without prefixed WQrd,^'W usually implies antithesis with 
‘many’, while in a few, some the antithesis is with 
‘none at all'. Cfi ‘few, or perhaps none’, *a few, or 
perhaps many *, 

a. qualifying a plural sb. expressed or to be sup- 
plied from context. 

c 900 Bseda’s Hist. i. xvi. Ixxlx.] (1890) 88 Bmtte her waere 
micel rip onweard & fea worhton. X154 O. E. Chron. (Laud 
MS.) an. 1138 Mid faeu men. c 1200 Vices ^ Virtues (3888) 
25 Dis understandej? auer to feawe saules. cxzj$ Lay. 
26669 [Hii] leope to Jian Bruttus and feue hii )?ar nemen. 
a x-^po Cursor M. (Cott.) par es sinnes foun. .wers for 
to mend. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 764 Fone men may 
now fourty yhere pas, And foner fifty, c 1400 Maundev. 
(Roxh.) vii. 24 In Egipte er hot fewe castelles. c 1420 Sir 
Amadace (Camden) Ixx, Ther is ladis now in lend fulle foe 
That wold haue seruut hov lord soe. c X440 York Myst. xxi. 
72 With wordes fewne. 1526 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. X531) 
123 h, The gyfte of prerogatyne called discrecyon. .is but in 
fewe persones. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, n. iv. m That 
euer this Fellow should haue fewer words then a Parret. 
IS99 — M7ich Ado 1. i. 7 How many Gentlemen haue you 
lost ? But few, 161X Bible Job xiv. i Man that is borne of 
a woman, is of few d;^es. X734 Berkeley Hylas 4- F-Jed. 3) 
II. Wks. 1871 I. 306 Few men think, yet all have opinions. 
175X Orrery Remarks on Swift, Guilty in so few sentences 
of so many solecisms. 1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue's A need. 
Paint. (1786) in. 47 No fewer than twenty-eight views. 
184s Budd Dis. Liver 280 Among the numbers of bodies 
that I examined . . very few . . had gall-stones. X870 E. Pea- 
cock Raf Skirl. II. 189 A man of few words. 

b. aosol.^few persons. 

Beowulf x^xz (Gr.) He feara sum beforan gengde. c 97$ 
Rushw. Gosp. Matt. xx. 16 Monise forj?on sindun ;i^ec3B5ed 
&; feawe soolice gecoren. f xooo Ags. Gosp. ibid.. And 
feawa gecorene. axzzs Leg. Nath, 950 For nis him no 
derure for to adweschen feole jjen fewe. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 8496 (Cott.) Fa it wist quat it wald mene. c 1340 Ibid. 
19495 (Trin.) Of fewere of Jire may no bisshop sacred 
be. c X430 Syr TTyam. 540 Fewe for hym wepyth. 1484 
Caxton Fables of Alfofice (1889) x Many one ben frendes 
of wordes only, but fewe ben In myth or dede. 1^8 Hall 
Chron, 161 Many ;^ught for him, but few espied hym. 
1653 Holcroft Procopius i. 8 The Enemy ..entring the 


Town by few at a time. 1774 Goldsm. A’irri Hist. (jyy6) 
V. 47 'Ihat curiosity very few have an opportunity of 
gratifying, 1822 Shelley Hellas 184 Ytw dare, and few 
who dare Win the desired communion. 

e. followed by partitive genitive, and later by of. 
Beowulf 2662 {Gt ) Yea. vfoxdz. ewsei^. gtZ O. E. Chron. 
an. 918 Hira feawa on weg conion. r 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt, 
ix. 37 Witodlice micel rip ys, and feawa wyrhtyna. 1297 
R. Glouc. (1724) 402 pere of scapede vewe alyue. c 1^30 
R. Brunne Chron. (1725) 242 He went to play a wile with 
fo of his banere.^ 1526 Pilgr. Pef. (W, de W. 1531) 14 
Fewe of them, .miscaryed. 1611 Bible De^d. vii. 7 Ye w*ere 
the fewest of all people. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. l. 445 
Few of the membei-s of the late cabinet had any reason to 
expect his favour. 1875 Helps Ess , A ids Contentment xi 
How few of your fellow -creatures can have the opportunity. 

d. predicatively. 

c 825 Vesp, lyalter evil. 39 Fea gewordne sindun. c 1000 
Ags. Ps. cviu[ij. 8 Sien dsegas his fea. a 1300 A. E. Psalter 
cvi[i]. 39 pai ere fone made, a 1300 Cursor M. 8599 (Gott.) 
pair clathes wa.s sa gnede and fa- 1483 Catk. AngL xzg/z 
To be Fewe, rarere, 1594 YiooKm. Mccl. Pol. 1. (36761 71 
It behoveth our words to he wary and few. 1711 Addison 
Sped. No. 93 r i We are always complaining our Days are 
few. 1764 CoLDSM. 'Trav. 212 If few their wants, their 
pleasures are but few. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 441 
Thegunmakers of Utrecht were found too few to execute 
the orders. 1863 Ijvxlia, Ant ig. Man 4 They may be fewer 
in number than was supposed. 1865 J. C. W ilcocks 6V/z 
Fisherman {x8'j^ 163 'I he weed becomes very troublesome, 
and the fish consequently few and far between. 

e. Some few\ an inconsiderable number of. 
Also ellipt., absol., and followed by of. 

1593 Shaks. Rich. II, in. iii. 4 The king .. lately landed 
With some few priuate friends- xfizi Bp. Mountagu Dia- 
tribic 526 Vnlesse ‘ some few ’ and ‘ many’ in your language 
be all one. 1684 J. Lacy Sir H. Bttffoonv. iii Dram. Wks. 
(3875) 294 Jtid. He is the first subject that ever made him- 
self a Knight. Her. Not by some few, my lord. 3747 S. 
Fielding Lett. David Simple (1752) II. 158 Some few 
women. Mod. Some few of the survivors are stiil living. 

f. The few : a specified company small in num- 
ber ; often with qualifying adj. Now often** the 
minority ’ ; opposed to the many. 

TS49 Coyerdale Erasm. Par. 2 Cor. vi. 17 They are but 
fewe, but onles ye auoyde tiie same fewes companie. 3676 
Marvell Mr. Smirke 28 A Few of the Few . . have been 
carrying on a constant Conspiracy. 1697 Dryden Plrg. 
AEneid ix. 244 The wakeful few, the fuming Fiaggon ply. 
1777 Priestley Matt, ^ Spir. (1782) 1 . Pref. 10 The favour 
of tlie few may silence the clamour of the many. 3875 
JowETT Plato (ed. 2) HI. 183 A life not for the many, but 
for the few. 

•fg. elHpt. ht few=>^m few words; in ^ort 
Also, To speak few pauca loqui\ Ohs. 

3526 Pilgr. Peif. (W. de W. 1533) 246 b, Be euer doynge 
well, & speke but fewe. 3565 Jewel Def. Ap&L (1611) 316 
To say al in few, they refused the name. 3597 Shaks. 

2 Hen, IV, I. i. 312 In few ; his death, .tooke fire and heate 
away. 1611 B. Jonson Catiline in. ii, I’ll, .end in few, 1667 
Milton P. L. x. 157 He thus to Eve in few : Say Woman, 
what is this which thou hast done? 3725 Vot£^% Odyss. i. 
476 The firm resolve I here in few disclose. 1742 Young Nt. 
Th. ix. 5^3 In few, to close the whole, The moral muse has 
shadow’d out a sketch. 1848 J. A. Carlyle tr. Dante's 
Inferno (3849) 71 Who shall tell in few the many fresh pains 
and travails that I saw ? 

11 . At {the'') fewest X at tbe lowest estimate of 
number. 

a x4on-%o Alexander 3599 Of sithid chariotis him sued . . 
At l:e fc.vist, as I find a fouretene thousand. Ibid. 3738 
Of females at )?e fewls foure & xx<^) Mille. 

2 . Like the cardinal numerals, may be used 
to form with a plural sb. a virtual collective noun, 
preceded by a, every, or (rarely) that, but construed 
with plural verb. (Cf. ME. an five mile, an fourii 
^ er ; and see Every i e.) 

a. A few : a small number of. Not a few ; many. 
1297 R. Glouc. (3724) 18 pe kyng with a fewe men hym- 

self flew at he laste, CX386 Chaucer ProL 641 A fewe 
termes coude he. C 3400 Rom. Rose 5^8 He shall in a fewe 
stounde.s^ Lese all his markes. 1550 Sir R. Morysine Lei. 
37 Dec. in Tytler Acfw. VI, I. 345 I pray you let me now 
and then have a few lines from you. 36x3 Shaks. Cj/wA iv. 
ii. 283 Heere's a few Flowres. 1744 Berkeley Siris § 82 The 
. .constant use of tar-water for a few weeks. 3796 H. Hunter 
tr. St. -Pierre's Stud, Nat. (1799) IL 474, I will deliver my 
thoughts . . in a few words. 3848 W. M. Bartlett Egypt 
to Pal. X. (1879) 220 One rock a few feet square. 

b. with ellipsis of sb. Often followed by ^ 
Also absol. a few persons ; occas. with an adj., as 
a faithful, select, etc. few, in which it approaches 
the nature of a sb. A fewer : a smaller number 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19782 (Cott.) He badd ]>a men be all 
vte-don, hat in hat bus left bot a fon. c 3380 Sir Fertmib. 
953 Al he feldes ho wern y-fuld of dede men on he grounde, 
Sane an vewe hat leye & 5ulde. a 3400-50 A lexander 2061 
Fra his faes with a fewe h^^ filde to de-voide. CX460 
Towueley Myst. (Surtees) 105, I shall say thertylle of good 
worde.s a foyne. 1547 Latimer Serin. ^ Rem. (1845) 426 
Of which sort we have a fewer amongst us than' I would- 
1601 SnAKSh, All's Well u i. 73 Loue all, tru.st a few, Doe 
wrong to none. 1739 De Foe Crusoe (1882) 540 Thieves, of 
which, it seems there w^ere not a few. 1723 Pope Let. to 
Swift 12 Jan., To pass my days with you, and a few such as 
you. a 174s Swift Wks 1778 VI. 358 Party is the madness 
of many, for the gain of a few. 1801 Southey Thalaha t. xUii, 
A faithful few Prest through the throng to join hira. 1873 
Morley Voltaire fiS86) 2 A level which had. .been reached 
only by a few. 3872 Hardwick Trad. Lane. 175 A select 
few of, tried old friends. . 

C. That few : rarely used for those few. 

1854 Tennyson To F. D. Maurice 5 That honest few 
Who give the Fiend himself his due, 1861 President 
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Lincoln Messa^-^ Congress 3 Dec., A few men own 
capital, and that few avoid labour themselves. 

d. A good few \ a fair number (c/*) ; {diaL and 
eolloq,). Qzdie a few (U.S.) : a considerable number. 

1863 Mrs* Toogood Vorksh. Dial., There were a good few 
apples on it. 1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IV. 122 Of cannon 
a good few. 180S Ibid. V. xix. v, 499 A good few sorrows. 
x86s J* G. Bertram Harvest of Sea (1873) 85 As soon as 
they are able to eat — which is not for a good few days. 
1883 P. Robinson in HarpeFs Mag. Oct. 706/1 There's 
quite a few about among the rocks. 

e. Every fextf {fours ^ miles, eXo.!) \ every series 
or group of a few ; chiefly in advb. phrases. 

•f* 3. Of a company or number : Small. So of 
a leader, to he few in number. Ohs. 

1460 Past on Lett. No. 357 I. 526 The Due of Excestre 
and other, with a few mayne. 1475 Bk. Noblesse, He saw 
so few a companie of the Romains, 1531 Elyot Gov. i. xviii, 
A few nombre of houndes. 0x565 Likdesay (Pitscottie) 
Chron. Scot. (17285 lao The earl of Angus was come . . and 
but a few number with him. 1:1610 Sir J, Melvil Mem, 
(173s) 13 He .. did ride to the Parlies himself with a few 
company, 16x1 Bible Gen. xxxiv. 30, I being few in 
number, 1711 Swift Airr.ig July, There was a drawing-room 
to-day . . but so few company, that {etc.]. 1828 C. Words- 
worth Charles /, A tdhor of Icdn Basiliki 133 Their number 
assuredly has not been few. 

4. Of quantity: Not much. Afewi a little. 

a. qualifying a sb. in sing, Ohs, exc. dial, in 
a few broth, gruel, porridge. 

[Pos.sibly a survival of the use of the sing, of the adj. as in 
ON. ; but the sbs. to which it is now prefixed are treated 
in dialects as plural, and referred to with pi. pronoun.] 

1362 Langl. P. PL A. vii. 269 A fewe Cruddes and Craym. 
1550 Lever Serm. (Arb.) 122 Hauyng a fewe porage made 
of the brothe of the same byefe. 1607 Topsell Fonrf. 
Beasts (1658) 199 Broath , . to sup now and then a few, 
1641 Best Farm, Bks. i Surtees' 68 A pecke . . of malte and 
some few honey. 1803 S. Pegge Anecd. Eng. Lang. xvi. 
<1844) 181 ‘Stay a few while,* a Londoner says. 1823 
Brockett N. C. Words 73 A ‘little few broth'. i88t 
LeicestersJi. Gloss., ‘Av’ a few moor broth .. thee 're very 
good to-dee I' 

b. absol. A fetv. Used, colloq. or slang in 
ironical sense, — ‘a good bit’; also adverbially. 
Also, Not a few : considerably. 

[Perh. orig. a comic Gallicism, after Fr. un pe‘ul\ 
itq6xh., Murphy 11. i, I . .throw myeyes about a few. 
1778 Susan BvmEV Let. in Mad. D*Arblafs Early Diary 
July, Your letter which diverted him not a few. 1807 W, 
Irving Salmag. (1824) 199 He was determined to astonish 
the natives a few ! 1837-40 Hauburton Clockm. (1862) 177 
You must lie a few to put 'em off well. 2835 S medley //. 
Coverdale v. 26 ‘ Can you .sit a leap?’ ‘ I believe you, rayther, 
just a very few,' 1857 Kingsley Two V. Ago HI. vii. If 
one man in a town ha.s pluck and money, he may do it. It’ll 
cost him a few. 1863 Lowell Lett. (1894) I. 347, 1 am . . a 
little few {%m fetit feu) vexed. 

6. Comb,, parasynihetic, as few-acred, ^celled, 
flowered, -layered, -seeded, -whoried. 

1847 Longf. Ev. ii. ii. 9 *Few-acred farmers. 1873 Dawson 
Dawn 0/ Life vL 139 ■'^f'ew-celled germs. 17316 Withering 
Brit. Plojits (1796) II. 138 * Few- flowered. 1861 Miss 
Pratt Floxver. PL VI, 25 Few-flowered Sedge, Spikelet of 
from four to six flowersv, the two upper barren, 1884 Bower 
Sc Scott De Barfs Pkaner. ty Ferns 518 Narrow one- or 
*few-layered bands. 1830 Lindlev Nat. Syst. Bot. 175 
* Few-seeded fruit. 183s V/oodward Mollusca 83 Shell in- 
volute .. *few-whirled. 

Fewd(e, obs. form of Feud shf 
t Fewe, Ohs, rare [? a. OF. fuie L. fuga 
flight ; cf. Feute. The synonym Fuse seems to 
have arisen from the plural of this word ; otherwise 
a misprint for f&wte might be suspected.] «P'eute 
sh. 

1323 Ld, Berners Frotss. II. xxvii. 32 b. He was ryght 
d^rous to folowe his pray, and folowed the fewe of the hart. 
Fewel, obs. form of Fuel. 

Fewer, Fewle, obs. forms of F’evee, Fowl, 
d Fewmand, sf. Obs.^'^ [Belongs to the ima- 
ginary Sherwood dialect of the piece ; cf. Fumish.] 
To foul, to soil. 

1637 B. JoNsoN Sad Sheph. n. it, They [a young badger 
and a ferret] fewmand all the daxthe.s. 

Fewmets, Fewmisbing : see Fu-. 
Fewness (fi?7-nes). [f. Few + •eess.I The 
quality or fact of being few. 

1. Scantiness in number ; paucity, small number. 

U900 BseddsHist. in. xv. [xxi,] (1891' 222 Seo feanis nedde 

bara sacerda baette aan biscop sceolde been ofer tuu folc. 
e xooo Ags. Fs. ci[il. 24 Feanisse dega minra se^e me. a 1300 
E. E. Psalter, ibid., Feunes.se of mi daies. 1382 Wyclif 
ibid., Fewenesse of my dasis. 1482 Mmk of Evesham 
(Arb.) 89 The fewnes of spyrytuall men. 1335 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. I. 387 For feuenes thai did fie. i6ix Speed 
Hist. Gt. Brit. vii. xxxvi. (1632) 385 Seeing the fewnes of 
their pursuers. ^ 1709 Hearne Colled. lOxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 
282 Spoke in vain because of the fewness of Auditors, i8j^ 
Jephson Brittany ii. 9, I congratulated myself,, on the 
fewness of the things which I po.ssessed. 

f b. Fewness and truth : in few words and 
truly. Obs. 

1603 Shaks, Meas.for M, i. iv. 39 Fewnes, and truth ; tis 
thus, Your brother, and his loner haue embrac’d, 

2 . Scantiness in amount ; small quantity, rare. 

^ i86x Darwin in Life <$< Lett. (xSBp III. 265 The pollen, so 
important from its fewness. 1884 Tennyson Bechet m. iii. 
Doth not the fewness of anything make the fulness of k in 
estimation? 

Fewsty, obs. form of Fustt. 

F6Wt(e(e, fewtb©, -tye, obs. ff. of Fealty. 


Fewte, var. form of Feute, OBs, 
tFewter, sb, Obs. Forms: 4 feuter, (few- 
tyre), 5 fewter, -tir(e, -tre, [a. OF. feuDj, 
faut/e (;— late L.fltrutn'. see Felt, Filteu), lit. 

‘ felt hence a felt-lined socket for a spear.] 

The rest or support for a lance or spear attached 
to the saddle of a knight or man-at-arms, 
r 1330 Will. Palemie 3437 Wib spere fastened in feuter. 

xe^oo Morie Arth. 1366 A faire floreschte spere in fewtyre 
he castes. C14S0 Merlin x'2-j Gripynge his spere in the 
fewtre. c 1470 Henry Wallace iii. 168 Thair cheyfF chy ftan 
.. In fewtir kest a fellone aspre sper. i47o-;E5 Malory 
A rihnr vi. ii, Syre Ector . - in fewter cast his spere and 
smote the other knyghte a grete buffet. 

t Fewter, vX Obs. [f. prec. sb.] tracts . To 
put (a spear) into the * fewter ' or rest. 

<ri4oo Melayne 1474 Thay ferlyde why he fewterde his 
spere. 1470-83 Malory A rihnr vi, vi, And thenne tiiey 
fewtryd tiieir sperys. xsjyr K. Arthur (.Copland 1 v. ix, 
Whan s>T Gawayn espyed this gaye knyght he fewtred hys 
sjpere and rode strayght unto hym, 1396 Sbenser F. Q. iv. 
VI. 10 He his threalfull speare Gan fewter. 

d Fewter, vA Obs, Also Felteb. [ad. OF. 
feutrer to make into felt.] a. frans. To pack or 
set (men) close together, b. intr. for refl. To 
close in battle, come to close quarters. 

? (2 1400 Morte Arth. x^x^ Ffifty thosandez of folke .. are 
fewteride on frounte undyr 5one fre-bowes. 15x3 Douglas 
HLneis x. vi. 166 Thai fewtyr fut to fut and man to man. 
■tFewterer. Obs. Forms: o. 4-5 vewter. 
B. 6 -8 feuterer, faterer, pHeu-, pbewterer, 6- 
fewterer. [ M E. vewter and early mod .E. fewter er 
appear to be corrupted adoptions of AF. veutrier 
( = Anglo- Lat. veltrarius') in same sense, f. OF. 
ventre, vantre, veltre (later F. vautre) = ^T. veltre. 
It. veitro popular L. *veltrum, corruption of L. 
vertragum (nom, -US') greyhound, a Gaulish, word, 
f. Celtic ver- intensive prefix + root trag- to run.] 
A keeper of greyhounds. Also in a wider sense, 
an attendant. Also with defining word prefixed ; 
as fox-, yeoman-fewterer. 

CX340 Ga 7 u, 4* Gr. Knt. 1x46 To trystors vewters 5od. 
c 1430 Bk. Cnriasye 631 in Babees Bk, (1868 320 po vewter, 
two cast of brede he tase. Two lesshe of ^rehoundes yf b^t 
he base. 1343 Joye Exp. Dan. iii. E v b, These pharisaicall 
foxe fewterers. 1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hnm. xi. 
iii, And perhaps stumble upon a yeoman pheuterer, as I doe 
now. a 1623 Fletcher Womans Prize ii, ii, A dry nurse 
to his coughs, a fewterer To such a na.sty fellow. 1691 
Blount Laio Diet, s. v. Vantrier, Hence our comipted 
word Feuterer, for a Dog-keeper. 1741 CompL Fa/n.-Piece 
n. i. 312 He that is cho.sen Fewterer, or that lets loose the 
Greyhounds. xSoi Sporting Mag. XVIII. 100 Feuterer, a 
dog-keeper. 

Fewterloek, dial, form of Fetterlock. 
Fewtir(e, var. of Fewter, Obs. 
tFewtrer, Ohs.rare--^, lR.OF.fetitrier,£. 
feutre felt.] A felt-maker, a worker in felt. 

24 . . Lat-Eng. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 582 Fedorarius 
[? read foderarius\ a fewirer. 

Fewtrils (fi7/trilz), sb. pi. died. Little things, 
trifles. Cf. Fattrels. 

C2730 J, Collier (Tim Bobbin) Lam. Dial. Gloss.. 
Fewtrils, little things. 2834 Dickens Hard 7 \ i. xi, ‘ I ha‘ 
gotten decent fewtrils about me agen.' 2837 J. Scholks 
Jaunt to see Queen 28 (Lane. Gloss.) Peg had hur hoppet ov 
hur arm wi her odd fewtrils. 

t Few*ty. Obs. Sc. In 6 fewtie. [f. Few -t- 
-TY.] The condition of being few ; scarcity. 

2396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. (1885) 59 The 
raritie and fewtie or scant of sum of thame. 

tFex. Obs.rare’-\ [ad. L.jfex. Cf. Faeces.] 
Sediment, waste, excrement. 

*S4S Raynold Byrtk Mankynde (1564) 73 b, A watery 
substance, thicke like bryne, or other fex mixed with water. 

Fex, var, of Fax, Obs., hair. 

Fey (f^‘), chiefly Sc. Forms : i fa^e, 3 faei^©, 
south, vsei^e, vai^e, fseie, south, vseie, faie, 3-4 
feie, south, veie^ feye, 4 fei^e, south, vei^e, fei, 
4-5 fay, (8 fie), 4- fey. [Common Teut. ; OE. 
fege^OS.f^gi (MDu. v^ge, Du. veeg), OHG.feigi 
(MHG. veige in same sense, also timid, cowardly, 
mod.G. feige cowardly), ON. feigre-^OTent. 
^faigjo - ; the ulterior etymology is uncertain ; see 
Kluge and Franck.] 

1 . Fated to die, doomed to death; also, at the 
oint of death ; dying. In literary use now arch. 
till in popular use in Scotland: see quot 1861, 
Beowulf 1568 (Or.) Bil eal burbwod fse^ne flaeschoman. 
Ibid. 2I4X Nass ic fse^e ba Byrhtmih 119 

(Gr.) ISx. fotura feoll faege cempa. cxzoS 517 Heo 
weren summe faie [ciays veie], 1393 Langl. P. PL C. 
XVI, 2 As a frek bat feye were forth gan ich walke, 
1CX430 Henryson mok Fab, 58 Death on the fayest fall. 
C2470 Henry Wallace iv. 92 Fey on the feld he has him 
left for deid. 2335 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 378 Throw 
misgjfding, or than the man wes fey. 27, . Jock d the Side 
XXX. in Scott Mimtr. Scott. Bord. (28^) 103 Inhere 'I nae 
man die hut him that's fie. 2790 Burns Sherijfmuir ii, 
Thro* they dash'd, and hew’d, and smash’d, Till fey men 
died awa, man. 2828 Scott F. M. Perth xvi, Man I art 
thou fey ! 2862 Ramsay Remin. Ser. ii. 75 When a person 
does anything that is contrary to his habits or dispositions 
it is common . . to say, * I wish the bodie be na fey that is, 
that this unwonted act may not be a prelude to his death. 
2882 A. Lang Helen of Troyvuvfi, 0 \r strange meat they 
revell'd like folk fey. 


absol. a xooo Andreas 1532 (Gr.) Faege swuIton..oni 
geofene. c 1205 Lav. 31227 Feollen ba uai3e. a 1250 Prov. 
Mlfred r/o in O. E. Misc. 112 For nys no wrt pat euer 
mvwe bas feji^e forb vp-holde 2799 A. Johnston in Statist. 
Acc. ScotL XXL 148 The Fye ^ave due warning by certain 
signs of approaching mortality. Ibid. 149 [Superstition 
having diminished,] the Fye has withdrawn his warning, 
and the elf his arrows. [In Hone's Every-day Bk. II. 2019, 
followed by many later writers, fye in quots. 1^99 is taken 
as a synonym of Fetch. This seems to be a mistake.] 
f 2 . Leading to or presaging death; deadly, 
fatal, Obs. 

C1470 Henry Wallace ix. 2342 Full fey was maid that 
rout. 2513 Douglas ASneis 'x. Prol. 224 Bittyr was that 
frute for his ofspring and fey. 1799 Statist. Acc. Scot. XXI 
150 What Fye token do ye see about me? 
t3. Accursed, unfortunate, unlucky. Obs. 
a xooo Crist 1534 (Gr.) On past deope da;l .. gefeallaS .« 
synfulra here . . faexe gaestas. 2340- 70 Alisaunder 397 For 
!&is feye folk 6er .so fouli was harmed. 2323 ‘DoisGht>s AEneis 
in. ix. 48 And of the company of fey Vlixes, 
f4. Feeble, timid ; sickly, weak. Obs. 
a 2000 Gniklac 282 (Gr.) Nis min breostsefa forht ne fsege;, 
<?233o Med, MS. in ArclmoL XXX. 376 Parwynke. .beryth 
bio flour. His stalkysarn,.feynt& feye. cxepOiAvow.Arik. 
iv, Feye folke will ne fere. 1513 Douglas ASneis xii. v. 41 
That now, thus sleuthfully, sa tant and fey Huvis still on 
thir feldis. 

Hence reydom, the state of being ‘ fey *. 

2823 Galt Entail I. 256 ‘ I would hae thought the half o't 
an unco almous frae you. I hope it’s no a fedam afore death.* 
Tey, var. of E'ay shX Obs. faith. 

Fey, obs, form of Fay vA, Fee sh.^. Foe. 
Feyde, Feyer, obs. forms of Feed, Far. 
Feyfife, obs. form of Five. 

Feygne, feynze, feynyn, obs. ff. Feign v. 
Feylour, var. of Feloure, Obs. 

Feyn(e(n, obs. forms of Fain, Feign. 

Feynd, feynt, obs. and Sc. forms of Fiend. 
Feyntfe, Fe3rre, obs. forms of B'aint, P'ear v. 
Feysaunte, obs. form of Pheasant. 

Feyt, obs. form of Fight. 

PeytMied. Obs. [f. OE. fdthp enmity -k-hed, 
-head.] Hostility, 

2297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) App. G 59 Cloten .. his foredene 
iv. r. feythhedj for howede. 

Fey tons, var. of F’eatous a. Obs. 

Fez (fez), [a. (? through F.fez) Turk. fes^ 
fh ; the name of the town Fez (in Morocco) 
is spelt in the same way, and it is alleged that the 
fez is so called from the town, where formerly it 
was chiefly manufactured.] 

A skull-cap formerly of wool, now of felt, of a 
dull crimson colour, in the form of a truncated 
cone, ornamented with a long black tassel; the 
national head-dress of the Turks. 

2802-3 tr. Pallai Trav. (1812) 11. 347 The clergy and the 
aged wear under it [a high cap] the Fez, or a red, woven 
calotte. 2832 Lavard Pop. A cc. Dheov. Nineveh viii. 296 
Round his fez . . endless folds of white linen. 2863 Speke 
Distov. Nile 261, I gave each of my men a fez cap. 1884 
J. T. Bent in Macm. Mag. Oct. 426/2 The island sailors 
with their blue baggy trousers, red fezes, and bare legs. 

Hence Tezaed ppL a., furnished with or wearing 
a fez. Also Fe'zzy a., nonce-wd., in same sense, 
2892 New Review Dec. 3*7 Fezzed officials. 2876 G. 
Meredith Beauch. Career 1. iv. 63 The fezzy defenders of 
the border fortress. 

Fezen, fezzan, dial, forms of Pheasant. 
t Fi’aMe, fe*able, a. Obs. [a. OF. fiahU„ 
feable, faithiul, confident, f. ferto trust] Faithful j 
in quot. quasi-.yA 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 437/2 Fader wylte thou receyuo 
thys noostye. .for al the fyables of god that are or iyue. 

Hence Fe'ahly adv., confidently. 

CX490 Caxton Blanchardyn (E.'E.Il.S.) 128 Seeng b^f 
feabh he myght .‘fpeke without doubte or fear. 

II Fiacre (fiakr). \F. fiacre ; it is said that the 
vehicles first so called belonged to an innkeeper 
(in 1648) who lived at the sign of St, Fiacre (De 
Broc Anc. Rigime 11. 188).] A small four-wheeled 
carriage for hire, a hackney-coach, a French cab. 

1699 M. Lister fourn. Paris xii» They are most/even 
Fiacres or Hackneys, hung with Double Springs. 2741 tr, 
D'Argens' Chinese Lett. i. s This miserable Vwicle, which, 
the French call a Fiacre (i.e. a Hackney-Coach). 1826 
Longf* in Life (1891) I. vii. 81 Cabriolets/ fiacres, and 
carriag^es of all kinds. 2883 B. BvctiAmn Annan Water 
xxvii, Tlailing a fiacre, he jumped in. 

Fialle, obs. form of Phial. 
f FiarfadHes, sk pi. Obs. In • 5 fyaasialles, 
7 fiancialles, fiansals, [a. F. fianqailles sb. pL, 
a betrothal, i.fiancer to betroth.] A betrothal, 
C2477 Caxton Jason 127 During the fyansialles and 
trouthplightyng of lason and Creusa. 2623 J. Chamber- 
lain Let. 6 May in Crt.Cf Times Chas. 1 11848) I, 28 The 
fiancialles were performed on Thursday, 2655 Digges 
CompL Ambass. 183 Might she with a good Conscience 
substitute a Papist for her sons Proctor for the Fiansals. 

t France, sb. Obs. Forms : 4-5 fiatmoe, 5-^ 
fyaunce, (5 fyence), 6 fiance, [a. OF.y&w^ f. 
fier to trust] 

1 . Confidence, trust. 

xy^o Ayenk 164 pe uerste poynte of prowesse hi clepieb 
magnanimltie. pe ober fiaunce. ex4oo Rom. Rose 5484 
In whom, no man shulde affye, Nor in hir yeftis have fiaunce. 


FIANCE. 


FIBRE, 


iri44o Generyaes 5610 In whom suerly 5s all her fyence. i 
« IS5S Pinu'OT tr. Curio's Def. in Exam, Writ. (Parker 1 
Soc ) 348 They admonish me that I neither give any fiance I 
to thee. I 

2. A promise, word of honour. j 

1470-83 Malory Artkur l iii, Syre Ector, .made fyaunce 
to tne kyng for to nourisshe the child lyke as the Kynge de- 
syred. 159a Wyrley 70 From his gag’d fiaunce 

cieere I set him free. 

t Fi’ance, Obs, [f. F. Jiancer, f. fiance a 
promise ; see prec.] j 

1. trans, a. « Affiance v. 2 . *b. To give one’s | 
troth to ; to take as one’s betrothed. 

^rx45o Knt, de la. Tottr Ixxvii. 99 He wold graunte and 
fyaunce her to a man whiche was a paynym. 1560 Datjs tr. ; 
Sleidane's Comm, 433 a, The Duke of Florence had fiaunced i 
his daughter to Ascanio the Byshop of Romes nephewe. 
1613-8 Daniel Coll. Hist. En^, (1626) 29 Harold was fyanced ! 
to. .the Duke’s daughter. i 

b. X483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 119 b/2 Another loner.. hath 
fyanced me by his fay th. 4^1533 X0. Berners Hiton, xviii. 

50 To fyaunce and to kys thre tymes the fayre Esclara- i 
monde. 1587 Harmar tr. Bezeds Serm. i. 9 He hath . . 
fianced & betrothed to himself his church. 

2. To make to promise, put upon one’s parole. 

1593 Wyrley Armorio 74 Rich prisoners were woon and 

fienced Vpon their faiths. 

{1 Fiance masc., Fiancee f&m. (ffans^). [F. 
fiance^ fiancie^ pa. pple. i.fiancer to betroth.] A 
betrothed person. 

i8s3 Ld. Houghton in LifeijZi^t) I. xi. 490 Nobody much 
here except Clough and his jiancie^ a clever-looking girl. 
1864 London Society VI. 58 The bride elect, the fiatici, 
the trousseau ..she took under her most special charge. 
1883 3 Jan. 10/2 The Prince Henry. x8^ 

Besant Demoniac ii, 26 He would not trust himself to see 
his fiancee., Elinor Thanet. 

Fiansals, obs. form of F1AN9AILLES. 

Fiant (foi'antl. Also 6 fiannt, fyatmte. [L. 
fiant (3rd pers. pi. pres. snbj. of fieri', see Fiat), 
in the formula fiant literee patentee, ^let letters 
patent be made out’, with which these documents 
formerly commenced,] 

A warrant addressed to the Irish Chancery for a 
gi-ant under the Great Seal. By Spenser used 
transf. 

1334 Skeffyngton in Si. Papers Hen. VlIJ, II. 193 There 
be serteyne fyauntes made, to be put up to the Kynges 
Highnes, for officis in Ireland. 159X Spenser M. Hubberd 
1144 Through his hand alone must pa.sse the Fiaunt. 1614 
in Cal. State Papers, Ireland 7 Dec. 530 Warrant to draw 
forth a fiant of pardon unto Connor Roe Magwire, Esq. 
1873 Seventh Rep. Deputy Keeper Records Irel. 27 The 
* Fiants*. .extend from the 12th year of Henry VllI to the 
present time. 

tFraats, sh. Ohs. Forms : 6-7 feance(s, 
fya(u)iits, 7-8 fiaxit(e)s, 8 fuants. [a. OF. fient 
masc., fiente fern, dung (repr. popular L. types 
^femitmn, •a, f. '^femus,'L.fimus dung), also fiens, 
pi. of fien, repr. L. fimum. The specialiaation of 
Sense seems to be Eng.] The dung of certain 
animals, e. g. the badger, fox, etc. (see quots.). 

1576 Turberv. VenerietZ.\ The Badgerd pigges at comming 
out of the earth do commonly . . cast their fyaunts. 1630 
J. Taylor (Water P.) Whs. i. 93/1 A Deeres Fewmets, a 
Bore or a Beares Leasses, a Hare or Conneys Crottoyes, 
a Fox or a Badgers Feance. 1727 Bradley Earn. Diet. s.v. 
Badger, One of them casts his Fiants long, like a Fox. 
174X Compl. Earn. Piece 11. i. 297 The Hog-Badgers . . use 
to cast their Fiants or Dung in a small Hole. 

Hence f Fi’ant zi,, of an animal: to cast its 
excrements ; to dung. 

1376 Turberv. Fenerle 1B4 They fyaunt within it [a hole] 
and hide it, 

Fiar (fPaj), sb, Se. Also 6, 8 fear and see 
Feuak, [?f. Fib -f -AR, -er.] The owner of 
the fee-simple of a property, as opposed to the 
life-renter. Conjunct fiar (see quot. 1597). 

1397 Skene Z>^’ Verb. Sign. s.v. E'eodwn, In this case the 
husband is proprietar and the wife is conjunct fear or 
U'erentar. X646 Sc. Acts Chas. / (1819) VI. 204 If the 
partie Delinquent he , . a Fiar, or hes any estate contracted 
to him. 1734 R. Keith Hist, Ch. Scot. 50 note. The Persons 
contained m the Summons were these viz, Norman Leslie, 
Fear of Rothe.s, &c, 1815 Scott Gny The old 

lady was certainly absolute fiar. 1832 Austin yurispr. 
(1879) H- !■ 858 The fiar(i.e. dominus or reversioner) may 
enter and work them. 1883 R. Clark in Law Reports 
9 App, Cases 315/1 The trust purposes fail, so that the 
truster is the fiar of the trust estate. 

Fiars (fi^^xz), pi. Sc. [PI. of fier Feer a 
standard.] The prices, annually fixed, of the 
different kinds of grain. Also more fully yfar(f 
prices, and sherifffiai's, Fiars-court, the court at 
which the prices are fixed. 

1723 Acts .Sederunt 21 Dec. (1790'' 278 Act declaring and 
appointing the Manner of striking the Sheriff-fiars. Ibid., 
That there is a general complaint, That the said fiars are 
struck, .without due care. Ibid. 279 Determining and fixing 
the fiar-prices. 1835 Act 5-6 Will, /l^, c. 63 § 16 The Fiar 
Prices of all Grain in every County shall be stmek by the Im- 
perial Quarter. 1861 W. Bell DiVA Law Scot. s. v.,The 
prices fixed by the opinion of the jury and sanctioned by the 
judge are termed the fiars of that year. 1S87 Scotsman 8 
Mar., At a Fiars Court for the county of Renfrew held, .in 
Pai.sley, the prices of the season’s crops were struck. 

Fiasco (ffi9e-sk<7). .[a. (in sense 2 through F.) 
Jt. fiasco (see Flask) lit. flask, bottle’. 

The fig. use of the phrase far fiasco ‘ to make a bottle*) 


183 

in tbe sense * to break down or fail in a performance is of 
obscure origin ; Italian etymologists have proposed various 
guesses, and alleged incidents in Italian theatrical history 
are related to account for it,] 

11 1 . A bottle, flask. 

X887 Aihetmum 12 Nov. 635/3 A fiasco of good Chianti 
could he had for a paul. 

2 . A failure or break-down in a dramatic or 
musical performance. Also in a general sense : An 
ignominious failure, a * mull ’. 

1833 Ld. Lonsdale in Croker Papers (1884) III. xxix, 
325 Derby has made what the theatrical people call 
& fiasco. i863 M. Pattison Acad&m. Org. vii, 329 We 
have lately had some rude reminders .. in the fiasco 
of our railway system, &c. X879 Farrar St. Paul II. 

347 They would take care that he should cause no second 
fiasco by turning their theologic jealousies against each other. 

Fiat (foi'ffit). [a. L. flat ‘ let it be done ‘ let 
there be made 3rd pers. sing. pres. subj. of fieri, 
used as passive oifacere to do, make.] 

1 . orig. The word * fiat ’ itself, or a formula con- 
taining it, by which a competent authority gave his 
sanction to a proposed arrangement, to the per- 
formance of a request, etc. Hence, an authoritative 
sanction, an authorization, “f* Ficit in bankruptcy : 
see quot. 1848. 

[Compare the following examples in med.L. : Ita fiat ut 
ego Chlodoveus yolui flrant by Clovis in Mabillon De Re 
Diplomatica vi. li. (1681I 463^. Signature autem Papales 
expediuntur ab ipsa sanctitate per Fiat simplex, vel per Fiat 
geminatum, vel per Fiat proprio motu, vel per Fiat, ut 
petitur iCompend. Benefic. Expos, in Du Cange s. v.) ] 

1636 Sanderson Serrn. II. 60 Unless the Lord be pleased 
to set His fiat unto it, and to confirm it with His royal 
assent, 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. Concl. (1739) 
201 Nothing can be concluded without the King's Fiat. 
4*1670 Hacket Abp, Williams i. § 101. 90 That all the 
Lecturers . . be Licenced . .with a Fiat from the Lord Arch- 
Bishop of Canterbury. ^ 17^ Priv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury 

I. 157 Mr. Wilkes not being in custody, the Attorney -General 
has refused his fiat to the writ of error which he wishes to 
sue out. 1834 Lytton Pompeii iv. ix, I tell thee I have the 
fiat of the praetor. 1848 Wharton Law Lex., Fiat in Bank.- 
ruptcy, the authority of the Lord Chancellor to a commis- 
sioner of bankrupts, authorising him to proceed in the 
bankruptcy of a trader mentioned therein, x^s Carlyle 
F'redk. Gt. VI. xvi. i. 132 The decisive fiat was given : * Yes ; 
start on it, in God’s name !* 

b. gen. An authoritative pronouncement, decree, 
command, order. 

ax'i'^o A. Hill Wedding Day Wks. 1753 III. 173 Our 
hands, at length, the unchanging fiat bound. x8io Shelley 
Zastrozzi xvii, Still Zastrozzi stood unmoved, and fearlessly 
awaited the fiat of his destiny. 1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. 

II. xvii. 570 To determine by the fiat of the king alone the 
course of national policy. 1883 J. Hawthorne Dust I. 44 
Whose fiat in matters of fashion was law. 

2 . With reference 10 * Fiat lux'* (let there be 
light) Gen. i. 3 in the Vulgate : A command having 
for its object the creation, formation, or construc- 
tion of something. 

ai6$x Donne 70 So that we (except God say 

Another ‘ Fiat’) shall haue noe more day. 1710 Berkeley 
Princ. Hum. Kimol, § 60 If it be a Spirit that immediately 
produces every effect by a fiat or act of his will. 1779 T . 
Jefferson Corr. Wks. 1859 I. 2x5 Put into movement, .by 
tlie fiat of a comprehensive mind. X871 Tyndall B'ragm. 
Sc. (1879) 1. i. 6 Was space furnished at once, by the fiat of 
Omnipotence, with these burning orbs ? 1872 Y eats Growth 
Comm. 358 St. Petersburg .. sprang into existence by the 
fiat of royal will. 

3. at t rib,, as fiat-power \ fiat-money, / 7 ..S’. money 
(such as an. inconvertible paper currency) which is 
made legal tender by a ‘fiat’ of the government, 
without having an intrinsic or promissory value 
equal to its nominal value. 

1880 E. Kirke Garfield 30 We shall still hear echoes of 
the old conflict, such as. . the virtues of ‘ hat-money *. 1887 
A. Johnston in New Prhiceton Rev. IV. 176 The verdict 
of approval, however, has usually taken a form which implies 
a certain fiat power in the Convention. 1888 Bryce Amer. 
Commw. II. 111. Ivi. 369 7ioic, Greenbacks, or so-called ‘fiat 
money 

Fiat (fsi'^t), V, [f. prec.] tt'ans. To attach a 
‘ fiat’ to ; to sanction. 

1831 Prosed s Mag. IV. 246 Their adjudication is all hut 
fiated when they go out of office. 1863 Le Fanu House by 
Churchyard (ed. 2) I. 7 My uncle fiated the sexton’s pre- 
sentment, and the work commenced forthwith. 1S71 Times 
23 Feb., Mr. Justice Fitzgerald to-day fiated a presentment 
for 500/. to the family of M’Mahon. 

Fiaunt, obs. var. of Fiant. 

Fib (fib), sb.’^ collog. Also 8 pMbb. [Of ob- 
scure origin ; possibly shortened from B ible-fable.] 

1 . A venial or trivial falsehood ] often used as a 
jocular euphemism for * a lie ’. 

x6ii CoTGR., Bourde, a least, fib, tale of a tub. 1726 
De Foe Hist. Devil n, iv. (1840) 221, I think it is a fib. 
1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Cong, in, Ask me no questions, and 
rll tell you no fibs. 1826 Waodst. A fib never 

failed a fanatic. 184a Thackeray Fiiz-BoodUs Prof, i, 

' He must not.. tell fibs about himself or them. 187S H. 
James R. Hudson ii. 48 No one. . was used to offering hollow 
welcomes or telling polite fibs. 

2 . One who tells * fibs’; a fibber, a liar, 

*368 Hist, facoh 4 Esau v, vi. in Hazl. Dodsley H, 254 
What sayest thou, thou fib? 1861 H. Kingsley Ravenshoe 

III. ix. 140 ‘Oh I you dreadful fib said Flora, 

Fib (fib), sb.-i [f. Fib A blow. 

i 18x4 Sporting Mag. XLIV, iii A fib..which he ^ve the 
i Black under the left ribs. 


Fib (fib), z'.i Also 7 fibb, Sphib. [£ Fibt-A] 
inir. To tell a fib ; to lie. 

1690 Drydek IV. i, I do not say he lyes 

neither: no, lam too well bred for that: but his Lordship 
fibbs mo.st abominalfiy. 1712 Arbuthnot John Bull iv, iv, 
Any particular mark . .whereby one may know when j'Ou 
fib. a 1839 Praed Poems US641 il. 8 Both were very apt 
to fib 1 1863 A. Smith Dreamthorp n Could I have fibbed 

..Could X have betrayed a comrade? 

Webster 1864 cites De Quincey for a transitive 
use, * To tell a fib to’ ; see quot. 1830 s. v. Fib vf 
Hence Fobbing vbl. jA, the action of the vb., 
an instance of this ; Fi-bbing ppl. a. 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones xin. xii, At the expence of a 
little fibbing. 1820 Lamb Final Plem. iii. To Mi.ss Hutchin- 
son 25s, I shall certainly go to the naughty man some day 
for my fibbings. 1879 G. Meredith Egoist xxviii, No one 
could doubt his talent for elegant fibbing. 

Fib (fib), slang, trans. To strike or beat, 
to deliver blows in quick succession upon, as in 
pugilism. To fib about', to knock about. Also 
absol, or intr, 

1663 R. Head Eng. Rogue iv. 32 Fib, to heat. 1692 Coles, 
Fib, to beat. 1785 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue s.v. Fib, Fio 
the cove’s quarron in the rumpad for the lour in his bung, 
beat the fellow in the highway for the money in his purse. 
x%KiZ Sporting Mag. XXXIL77 Gully, .fibbed him and kept 
him from falling, 1812 Ibid. XXXIX. 19 Crib, .fibbed until 
Molineux fell. 1831 XVII. 247/1 If two men choose 

to stand up and fib each other about . .why let them do it. 
1863 G. F. Berkeley My Life 1. 31 1, 1 fibbed at half-a-dozen 
waistcoats and faces with all my might and main. _ 
fig. 181X Southey Lett. (1856^ II. 236 As you will see in 
the ‘Quarterly’, where I have fibbed the ‘Edinburgh’ <as 
the * fancy ’ say) most completely, 1830 De Quincey Bentley 
Wks. VII. 90 Here, again, Bentley got Bishop Greene under 
his arm, and ‘ fibbed ’ him cruelly. 

Hence Fi'bbing M, sb., the action of the vb,, 
aa instance of this. Also alt rib. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flask Diet., Fibbing-gloak, a pugilist ; 
fibbing-matek, a boxing-match. X814 Sporting Mag. XLIV. 
72 Oliver got at the fibbing system. 1816 Times 25 Jan., 
Explain the terms . . fibbing — cross buttock . . bang up — and— 
prime. 1840 Barham Ingot. Leg., Bagma?i’s Dog, Muses 
More .skill’d than my meek one in fibbings and bruises. 

Fibber (fi'bai). [£ F ib v.^ + -er t.] One who 
fibs or tells fibs ; a petty liar. 

1723 Dyche Diet., Fibber. 1746 Brit. Mag. 381 Molly., 
was received as a great Fibber. 1798 W. Taylor in Monthly 
Rev. XXVI. 533 At length then, you fibber, you are return’d 
1882 Payn For Cash only xxvi, For one’s lover to be a fibber 
is bad enough. 

Fibbery (fi-boji). [f. prec. + -y.] The practice 
of a fibber; falsehood, lying. 

1837 ‘ Ducange Anglicus ’ Vulg. Tongue 42 * The Leary 
Man’ 6 And if you come to fibbery, You must mug one or 
two. 1870 Standard 12 Dec., An official report, full of 
delicate nbhery, was placarded to reassure the public, 

fFi'berSie. Sc. Obs. rare, [f. fiber, 

-kie. Sc. dun. suffix.] A small fibre ; a fibril. 

1668 Culpepper & Cole Bartkol. Anat. u. iii. or The 
Pericardium, is firmly fastned. .by little sraal Fiberkies. 

t Fibicclies, Obs, rare. In 4 febiccMs, 
fybicches. ? Contrivances, cheating tricks- 
1362 Langu P. PL A. XI. 156 5et am hm'e febicchis of 
Forellis of mony mennes wittes. 1377 Ibid. B. x. 2n ar 
j?ere fybicches in forceres of fele mennes makynge. 

Pi*ble-fa*ble. Obs. exc. dial. Also 6 fybble- 
fable. [reduplication of Fable.] Nonsense. 

i58t J. Bell Haddon's Answ. Osor, 407 The most fybble- 
fable y*' ever could be imagined. 1847 Halliwell, Bible- 
fable, nonsense. 

4 Fi'bling, ///. a. 7 nance-wd. [as if pr. pple. 
of "fibble V., f. Bib or vK] Addicted to tellmg 
little fibs. 

1681 HiCKERiNGiLL Vind, Naked Truth 11. 36 A fibling, 
quibbling, fribling, fumbling Arch-Deacon. 

)! Fibra. Obs, PI. flbrae, fibra’s. [L. fibra 
Fibre.] A fibre, filament. 

xt4xW\ics.\^^Math.Magick 1. v. (3648^ 29 There are besides 
divers fibrm or hairy substances. 1657 M. Lawrence Use 
Practice of B'aith 35 The youngest plants thrust their fibra’s 
into the earth. ax6Sx Fuller Worthies 1. 330 The many 
fihr® appendant to the root thereof. 177S Ash, Fibra. 

tFi’brate, v, Obsc'^ [f. "h. fibr-a4--‘NSB '^.'] 
trans. To supply (something) with, fibres or fila- 
ments. Hence Fi'bratsd ppl. a. 

\ 1681 tr. Willis* Rem. Med, Wks. Vocab., Fibrated, that 

i has small and hairy strings. 

Fibre Forms : 4 fybre, 7 finer, 

fiver, 7, 9 fiber, 9 fifsr {dial), 7- fibre, [a. B'. 
fibre (>==Sp., Pg., It, fibra^, ad, L. fibra, of un- 
certain origin ; variously referred by etymologists 
to L. rootsyfi/- (as in findere to split) andyfi"- or/T- 
(as in fllum thread). The spellingyf^e?' is common 
in the U S., but is now rare in England.] 

1 1 . After Latin usage ; a. A lobe or portion of 
the liver, b. pi. The entrails. Obs. 

1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxxix. (1495) *53 The 
endes of the lyuer hyght fybre for they., beclepyth the 
stomake. 1398 Grenewey Tacitus* Ann. xiv. x, Ihey .. 
aske counsell of their gods by the aspect of mans intrales and 
fibres, 160X Holland Pliny I. 342 The lobes or fibres in 
the smal Liners of certaine Mice. 

2 . Fhys. One of a number of thread-like bodies or 
filaments, that enter into tbe composition of animal 
(muscular, nervous, etc.) and vegetable tissue, a, in 
animals. Fibres of Certi : see Cortxan a. 


FIBBE. 

x6o7 Topsell Fm4rxf. Beasts (ifisS) 99 His Hood, .hatli no 
Fibres or small veins in it. 1622 G. Sanbys OvicBs Met, vi. 
(1626) 113 The tbreds Of life, his fiuersjwrathfull Delius shreds. 
1646 Sir T, Bkowne Pseud. Ep, in, xv, 142 Wormes. . whose 
bodies consist of round and annulary fibers. 1664 Power 
P/ii 7 (fs. 1. 5 Her wings look like a Sea-fan with black thick 
ribs or fibers, dispers’d, .through them. 2704 F. Fuller 
Med. Gymn. (1711) 33 The Fibre it self strengthens by Use. 
1793 Holcroft Lavaters Phrsios. xx. 98 In cold countries 
the fibres of the tongue mu.st be less flexible, 2808 A. Par- 
sons 7 'razK i. 7 The natives eat the myrtle berries as an 
astringent ; their fibres being rendered extremely lax by the 
climate. *853 B ain Senses ^ /«/, i. ii. § 4 The optic nerve 
. . might contain as many as a million of fibres. 1888 J. 
Maktineau Study Relig', 1 . n. i. 305 Its two thousand fibres 
of Corti stretched. 

Jig. u! 1634 Chapman (W.), Yet had no fibres in him, nor 
no force. 1638 W, Grant in G, Sandys’ Pa7'aphr, DiVm 
Poems Pref. Verse, Truth . . so sweetely strikes Upon the 
Cords,^and Fivers of the Heart. 2742 Young Nt, Tk,v, 
1059 The tender tyes, Close-twisted with the fibres of the 
heart 1832 Carlyi.s (1857) II. 3^9 Every fibre of him 

is Philistine. 1847 Emerson Poems^Monndnoc''N'\is.\'EQ\\vl) 
L 435 And of the fibre ..Whose throbs are love, rr 2853 
Robertson A ddr. ii. (1858; 55 They are bound up in every 
fibre of my being, 
b. in plants, 

2663 Cowley CDff<r Dr. Harvey i, No smallest Fibres of a 
Plant . . His passage after her withstood. 2676 Half, Con-^ 
tempi. 1. 254 A Worm . .gnaws asunder the Roots and Fibres 
of it. 1703 Pope Vertnmnus 16 The thirsty plants . . feed 
their fibres with__ reviving dew. 2792 llKmuron Bert/iollet’s 
Dyeing- I. 1. 1. iil 52 The vascular fibres of the bark. 1838 
T, I'lioMSoN Ckem. Org. Bodies n. v. 984 There is . . an 
attraction between vegetable fibres and watery liquids. 2865 
Lubhock P7%di, 7 'intes xiii. (1869) 462 They also used the 
filires of the cocoa nut for making threads. 

3. O.ie of the thread-like filaments of organic 
structure which form a textile or other material 
substance ; also transf. of inorganic substances. 

1827 Faraday Ckem. Manip. ii. 40 A silk fibre. 2832 
Babbage Earn. Mmtuf. iv. (ed. 3) 32 Twi.sting the fibres of 
wool bv the fingers w-ould be a most tedious operation. 2832 
G. R. Porter Porcdam ^ Gl. 282 Delicate.. fibres of glass 
joined with the greatest nicety. 2878 Huxley Pkysiogr, 193 
A vCTy liquid lava may be caught by the wind, and drawn 
out into cfelicate fibres. 

4. collect. A substance consisting of fibres, whether 
animal or vegetable. Also, P'ibroiis structure. 

18x0 Henry Rlem, Ckem. (1826; II. 273 The woody fibre. . 
does not undergo any change. x83i R, Knox CloqtttPs 
A nai, 7 Nervous fibre : thi.s is the peculiar substance of 
which tlie brain and nerves are composed. 2847 Emerson 
Repr. Meut MontaigneNV-s. (Boliri,i 1, 349 He ha.s contrived 
to get .so much bone and fibre as he wants. 1854 H. Miller 
P'ooipr Creai, x. (2S74' 183 note, Pieces of coal which exhibit 
the ligneous fibre. 2858 Carpenter Veg. Pkys. § 42 Blven 
these primary tissues maybe regarded ascon.sisting of other 
parts still more simple, — namely* membrane and fibre. 

b./?. 

2853 Bain Senses ^ Int. m iv. § 17 A man of the political 
fibre. 1872 Bagehot Pkysics ^ Pol. (1876) 47 There is an 
improvement in our fibre— moral, if not physical. 1885 
Century Mag, XXX. 398/1 This love of fierce and cruel 
sport was in the fiber, 

5, A fibrous substance fit for use ia textile 
fabrics, 

2870 Yeats Naf. Hist. Comm, 70 Vegetable fibres find 
Ind*a their most prolific home. 2875 D. Kay in Kncycl. 
Brit. (ed. 9) 1 . 565. i The most important fibre is tlie crin 
vegetal, .produced from the dwarf palm. 2879 J. Paton 
Ibid. IX. 131/2 Textile Fibres include all substances 
capable of being spun, woven, or felted. 1892 K. Tynan in 
Speaker 3 Sept.. 290/1 [The roses] were swathed in cocoanut 
fibre and sacking. 

6, A subdivision of a root, a small root or rootlet ; 
occas. of a twig. 

1656-82 Blount Fibers, the smal threads, or hair- 

like strings of roots. 2694 Acc.Serj, Late Foy. lu 56 The 
Root con.sists of many .small P'lbers, 1787 Winter Syst. 
Husb. 153 Their numerous fibres or lateral root.s will extend 
themselve.s hyrizontaliy. 2807 J. E. Smith Pkys, Boi. X05 
After they [plants] have begun to throw out new fibres, it is 
more or less dangerou-s. .to remove them. 1810 ScoiT Lady 
of L. I. x.xv. Where weeping birch and willow round With 
their long fibres swept the ground- 2821 Shelley Promeik, 
Unb. I. 154 To the Ia.st fibre of the loftiest tree. 2840 
Spurdkns Snppl. Voc. E. Anglia, Fi/ers. .fibrou.s roots. 
fg. a 2679 T'. Goodwin IVks. ‘1697) IV. n. 65 To apply 
Christ, is . . to .strike forth a Sprig or Fibre from every Faculty 
into him. 1869 Goulburn Pur^. Ploliness vii. 55 Whatever 
fibres there are in our nature by which we cling and cleave 
to those around uiv 1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883 J 177 A man 
who liad tried, .to e-xtirpate the very fibre-s of the church. 

t 7. In Kepler’s system of celestial physics : see 
qiiot. Ohs, 

[s6i8 Kepler Ffit, A siren. Copernic. v. (2635'' 643 Posm- 
mu.s, in cuiusUbet planetm corpore duplices inesse fibras . . 
fibrte latUudinis fere quidein in parallelo situ nianent toto 
circuitu.] 2725 tr. G^'eeorfs A siron. I. i. Ixviii. 139 [The 
Planet] wilt come nearer to the Sun, till the Right lines 
drawn according to the direction of this part (that is, the 
Fibres along which this attractive Virtue is propagated 
from the Sun), .are no more inclined to the Sun. Ibid. Ixix. 
143 In each Planet there are Fibres (which he calls from their 
Otfice, the Fibres of Latitude). 

8. aitrib, andCwwA, as fihre-culllvaiion, -machine\ 
also fibre-basket (see quot.) ; fibre-cell (see quot. 
18S4) ; fibre-gun (see quot). 

1884 Syd. Soc. Lex.fFibre-basket, Schultze's terra for the 
sustentacular ti.ssue of the retina. 1878 Bell Gegeubauer’s 
Comp. Anal, 31 The .. contractile *fibre-cclls constitute the 
first form. 2884 Syd. Soe. Lex., Fibre-cell, KClliker's term 
for the fusiform, nucleated, cellular structures which fonu 
the involuntary muscles. 1892 Pall MMl 6’. 21 July 7/1 The 
progress made in ^’fibre cultivation in the colony. 2874 
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Knight Did. Meek., *Fiber-gim, a device for disintegrating 
vegetable fiber. 2887 Pall Mall C. 6 May 12/x A few leaves 
. . were recently passed through Death’s *fibre machine. 
Fibre (fsi'bat), v. rare, [f. prec. sb.] intr. Of 
plants : To form or throw out fibres. 

2869 Daily News 6 Feb., The plant is sufficiently strong, 
with ample room to fibre as prodigally as it likes. 

Fibred (fai'boid), pfl. a. [f. Fibee sb. 4- -ed K} 
Furnished with fibres ; chiefly in comb., as finely^ 
fibred, ikree-Jibred, etc. Also fig. 

1776 WiTHERi.NG Brit. Plants (1796' II. 24 Serpyllifolia . , 
leaves . . 3-fibred. 1844 Mrs. Browning Lost Bower xxiv, 
The wild hop fibred closely. 

fg. 2869 Bushnell Wont. Suffrage viii. 177 They have 
a nature fibred and feathered f r the highest inspirations. 
2874 Blackie Self-Cult. 67 Some of the kindliest and most 
finely-fibred affections. 

Fibreless (foibsiles), a, [f. Fibre - f- -LESS.] 
Without fibres or fibre ; without strength, nerve- 
less. 

1864 Sat. Ret*. 22 May, More nerveless and fibreless than 
a screeching sopranello in the Papal choir. 2884 L'fool 
Mercury 3 Mar, 5/3 The fibreless Liberals who w'ent into 
alliance with them. 

Fibrement (foi'bojment). rare. [f. Fibre + 
-MENT.] The process of making fibre or flesh. 

2876 Lanier Poems, Clover 118 The pasture is God’s 
pasture ; systems strange Of food and fiberment lie hath. 

Fibriforrti (foi-brifpjm), a. [f. Fibre + 
-(i)eorm’.] Having the form of a fibre or fibres ; 
fibre-like. 

1846 DasaEooP/i. (2848) 700 Coralla calcareous, con.slsting 
of fihriform tubes. 2884 Bower & Scott De Bary’s Phaner, 
<5' Ferns 497 They then alway.s belong to the ‘ fibrifonn ’ 
category, resembling w'oody fibres in shape. 

Fibril (fiii'bril). fad. mod. L, f hr ilia : see next, 
Cf. Vx.fhrille.l A small fibre. 

1. Pkys. The subdivision of a fibre (see Fibre 
2 a') in a nerve, muscle, etc. 

2682 tr. Willis* Rem. Med. IVks. Vocab., Fibrils, little 
small strings of fibres, or of the nerves or veins. 1723 
Chkselden Anai, in. xv. (27261 247 The nervous fibrils 
probably do not communicate. 1794 G. Adams Nai, Exp. 
Philos. II. xvii. 286 The corresponding fibrils of the two 
retinas. 280$ Carlisle in Phil. 'Pram. XCyi* 8 Three 
large superficial nerves . . give off fibrils at right angles. 
2855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) I. 1. iii. 53 An 
extremely delicate fibril less than jifp* of an inch in length. 

2. Bot. The ultimate subcivision of a root- 

2664 Evelyn Sylva (1776' 52 Theophrastu.s gives us great 
caution . . to preserve the roots arid especially the earth 
adhering to the smallest Fibrils. ^ 2835 \.At\\>ve.flnt 7 od. Bot. 
(1848) 1. 237 The minute subdivisions [of the root! have been 
. . called radicles , - others name them fibrils. 2860 Oi.iver 
Less. Bot. (1873) 22 A Root.. gives off fibrils irregularly. 

8. Something resembling a small fibre. 

^ 2876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. m, xx, Her dark hair curling 
in fresh fibrils as it gradually dried. 

Fibrilla (fsibiPH). FI. fibrillsB (fsibriTz). 
[mod. L. fibrilla, dim. of \..filn'a Fibre.] —prec. 

2665-6 Phil. 'Irans. I. 327 A Nerve, or a Fibrilla rebated 
to it is touch’d, a 2754 Mead Wks.^ (1762) 11. 535 Rays of 
light, falling on the small arteries, instead of the nervous 
fibrillae. 2757 Wa i son Chem. Ess. V. 220 Fibrillas of feathers, 
1854 J* Hogg Af/mw. i. iii. 212 The most delicate of the 
elementary tissues of animals, such as. .the ultimate fibrillae 
of muscles. 287a Huxley Phys. ix. 222 If the fibrillae of 
the optic nerve are capable of being affected by light. 

Fibrillar (foi'brilai a. [f. prec. -f -ar.] Of, 
pertaining to, of the nature of, or characteristic of 
a fibrilla or fibrillse. 

1847-9 Todd Cycl. A naf. IV. 219/2 Fibrillar .substance 
occurs m Growths in many varieties ol form. 1859 Carpenter 
A film. Phys. i, (2872* 33 The coagulum or clot being dis- 
tinguished from that of albumen . . by the fibrillar arrange- 
ment of its particles. 

Fibrillary (f^i brilari). [f. Fibrilla + -art.] 
-Fibrillar. 

2788 tr, Swedenborg's Wisd. Angels § 365 The. .fibrillary 
Substance begins and proceeds thence every where. 1875 
H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 312 When the poison is applied 
. . fibrillary contractions . . are induced in the muscles. 

Fibrillate (fai'briia), a. £f, Fibrilla + 

-ATE-.] ^FJBRILLATBD. 

2884 tr. De Barfs Fungi i. ii. § 13. 37 In large compound 
sporophores the surface of sections or broken pieces may 
often appear fibrillate even to the naked eye. 

Fibrillate (M'brikT), tt. [f. Fibrilla -t- 
-ATiC 8.] intr. Of the blood : To turn into fibrillae ; 
to form fibrils or fibres, 

2839-47X000 Cyd. Anat, III. 746/2 Place a drop of the 
colourless liquor -sanguinis, before it fibrillates, on ^ch of 
the large slips. 2854 Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anat. il.29 It 
appears as an homogeneo-granular blasstema. .with more or 
less marked tendency to fibrillate or form actual fibres. 
Hence Fi'brillatmgj^/. tr. 

1854 Jones & Sikv. Pathol. Anat, ii. 30 A thin layer of . . 
fibrillating material, .unites and holds together the divided 
surfaces. 2875 H. Walton Dis, Eye p. xxii. Its circum- 
ference is dark and fibrillating. 

Fibrillatcd (forbriltfited), ///. i*. [f. i>rec. 

+ -EDL] Arranged in fibrils; having a fibrillar 
structure. 

1847-9 Todd Cyct Anat. IV. 138/2 Simple condensation 
of the original fibrillated fibrin, 2852 Carpenter 
Phys. (ed. a) 319 'I’he fibrillated network forming the buffy 
coat undergoes the slow contraction. 28^7 Huxley AfKaf. 
/nv. Anim, ii. 104 A ..cortical layer, fibrillated in a direc- 
tion perpendicular to the surface. 


FIBEmOUS. 

Fibrillatioa (foibrilrbj^n). [f. as prec. j see 
-ATION,] The process of becoming tlbiillated ; the 
state or condition of being fibrillated ; an arrange- 
ment into fibrils ; also concr. a fibrillated mass. 

2839-47 Todd CycL Anat. III. 743/2 But in the ordinary 
fibrm of the blood, the fibrillation is less distinct. 2845 
Todd & Bow'man Phys. Anat. I. 227 A nerve . . presents 
itself as a pale cord with a longitudinal fibrillation. 2862 
T. Graham Pract. Med. 22 The coagulation or fibrillation 
of the fibrine. 2875 H, Walton Dis. Eye p. xxii, From this 
fibrillation the posterior set of fibres pass. 

b. A quivering movement ia the fibrils of a 
muscle or nerve. 

2882 epoKm Med. Did., Fibrillation, muscular, a localised 
quivering or flickering of muscular fibres. 

FibrilliferoilS (foibrilrferos), a. ff. as next 
4 - -(i)fer()US.] Bearing or provided with fibrils. 
In some mod. Diets. 

Fibrilliform (faibri-li^im), a. [f. Fibrilla -f- 
-(i)foRM.] Having the form of a fibril or fibrils. 

1847-9 'I’oDD Cycl. A nai. IV, 398/2 The fibrilliform fronds 
of the fiesh'Water algaj. 2870 Bentley 37 Inextricably 
interwoven . . so as to form a loose fibrilliform tissue. 

Fibirillose (fi)i:bril<?u*s\ a. Also fibrilose. [f. 
as prec. + -USE.] a. Covered or supplied with 
fibrils ; composed of fibrils, b. Marked with fine 
lines as if composed of fine fibrils ; finely striate. 

1829 Loudon Encycl. Plaftts 1099 Fibrillose, covered with 
little strings or fibres. 1846 Proc. Berw. Nat. Cl?(b 11 . 175 
The. .stalk . . is pale, a very IittIefibrilo.se. 2866 Berkeley 
in Ptldl. Obseev. No. 50. 95 Pileus .silky or fibrillose. 

FibrillO’SO-, comb, form of prec. ; only in H- 
brmo:so-stri*atet7. [ + -strtateJ, « Fibrillose b. 

1846 Berkeley in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. 190 Cup .. 
min u tel y fibri i ! oso-st riate. 

t Fi-brillous, a. Ohs. [f. Fibrilla - f-ous.] 
a. Full of fibrils ; composed of fibrils, b. Of or 
pertaining to a fibril. 

1737 D. Bayne Nerves 14 Hence arise those uneasy Sensa- 
tions, Pains, filjrillous Spasms, _&c. 2746 Arderon in Phil, 
Trans. XLIV. 427 Its little fibrillous Fin.s are always in 
Motion. 1748 Ibid. XLV. 322 The Distemper still gained 
Ground ; and. .a fine fibrillous Substance grew out from it. 
2765 Sterne rr.ShaiidySf 11 . xxxu The brain being tender 
and fibrillous. 

Fibrin (foiBiin). Formerly also fibrine, and 
in L. form fibrina. [f. Fibre ■+• -in.] An albu- 
minoid or protein compound substance found in 
animal matter ; coagulable lymph. 

1800 IViil. Trans. XC. 375 The sub.stance called filmin by 
the chemists. 2802 Med. prnl. VIIL 297 A disposition to 
the formation of Fibrina. 2823 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. 
vi. (1814) 275 Fibrine constitutes the basis of the muscular 
fibre of animals. 2842 A. Combe Physiol. Digest, (ed. 4)292 
Fibrin is that whitish and tenacious mass which constitutes 
the solid part of coagulated blood. 1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 
434 The fibrin of flesh appears to differ from that of blood, 
b. A similar substance in vegetable matter. 

2819 J. E. Children Chem. Anal. 293 Vegetable fibrin 
wa.s obtained by Vamiuelin from the juice of the papaw 
tree. 1856 Parmer's Mag. Jan. 2 We give him beans, 
which abound in fibrine. 2858 Carpenter Feg, Pkys. § 32 
Gluten, fibrin, albumen, caseine, etc., form the basis of ail 
vtoetable. .tis.sue.s. 

2. Comb., as fibrin-peptone (see quot.). 
x 5 B 4 Syd, Soc. Lex., P'ibrin-peptme, the: peptone result- 
ing from the digestion in gastric juice of fibrine. 

Fibriuation (foibrintf^Jan). [f. Fibrin -p 
-ation.] The action or process of adding fibrin to 
tlie blood. 2884 in Syd, Soe. Lex. 

Fibrine (foi'brain), a. [f. Fibrk + -ine'i.] 
Having the appearance of fibres ; fibre-like. 

1882 W. C. Russell Ocean Free Lance 1 1 , 248 Fires . . 
•shot out . . in fibrine lorms like the wreathing of innumerable 
tendrils of plants, 

Fibrino- (foibrina), used as a comb, form 
of Fibrin, chiefly Phys., m PFbrino-adbn*- 
minous a., consisting of fibrin and albumen. 
Pi-brinogren [ + -GEN], a proteid substance, enter- 
ing into the composition of fibrin. Fiibrino- 
geae’tic, Fiibrino-g^emio [see -genic], 
genoits [ + -GEN + -oirs] adjs., producing fibrin, 
aPFbriiio-pla’stio a., concerned in the formation of 
fibrin, lE’iJbriuLO-pla'StiJi =* GLOBULIN. I'iJbriiio- 
containing a mixture of fibrin 

and pus. 

1S35-6 Todd Anat.f. 49/2 ^Fibrino-albummousl 
matter. 1872 Huxley Phys. iii. 69 ^Fibrinogen, .is exceed- 
ingly like globulin. 2876 Wagner's Gen. .PaihoL 2 55 Fibri- 
nogens are not only those coagulating spontaneously, but 
almost all serous fluids. Ibid. 255 The humors of the eye.. 
h.ave no *fibrinogenctic property. Ibid., A *'fibrinogenic sub- 
stance peculiar to the intercellular fluids. INd. 228^ Its 
quantity stands.. in almost direct ratio with its contained 
inogenous substance. Ibid. 155 A ■*fll>rinopla.stic sub- 
stance belonging to the contents of cells. 287a Huxley 
Pkys. iii. 70 'i'he interaction of two substances, .globulin or 
■’^fibrino-plastin, and fibrinogen. 1876 IVaefner's Gen. Pai^L 
259 Abundant admixture of these constitutes the 'Tibrino- 
purulent exudation. 

Fibrinous (fri*brinss\ tr. [f. Fibrin + -oua.] 
a. Full of or compos-’ed of fibrin, b. Of, pertain- 
ing to, or of the nature of fibrin. 

1830 R. Knox Bedard's Anat. 305 /Ihe muscular flesh is 
less red, and more gelatinous and fibrinous. 2834 J. Foeeiis 
Laenuec's Dis. Chest 563 The fibrinoUs concretions were 
softer. 2872 F, G. Thomas Dis. IVomen 522 About the 
very existence of the fibrinous polypus there is some doubt. 



; H^noe PiMno'Sitjj -tlie/qwaliiy of being fibrin- r 
OUS. , , , . . ; 

’ . 1876 Wa^ter^s Gen. Peethol. 228 Sebmidt bas examined . . 

93 transiMlates with respect to their fibrinosb 
' Pilbr©- (f^i*brt>), used as a comb, form of Fibbe, ; 
employed chiefly in P^tys. terms, to indicate a 
fibrous ' condition. Fi^bre-adipo’se a., consisting 
of fibrous and adipose tissue. I'iJbro-axe'olar a., 
consisting of fibrous and areolar or connective 
tissue. Pi*’foro-'blaJst [ + -blast] , one of the cells i 
In which fibrous tissue is immediately formed. 
ri:'bro - 'broncM'tis (see quot.). Pi:l>ro-cal- 
ca'reoms consisting of fibrous tissue and con- 
taining calcareous bodies. Pi:'bro«ca’rfcilage, a 
firm elastic material partahing of the structure 
and character of fibrous tissue and cartilage; 
hence Piteo-cartila-ginoiis tr., of the nature of 
fibro-cartilage. Pis’bro-ce'Hiilar tz., composed of . 
fibrous and cellular tissue. Pi'-bro-choaidri tis, 

* inflammation of a fibro-cartilage ^{Syd. Sot. Lex. 
1884). Pisbro-cystic a., consisting of fibrous tissue ; 
and cysts. Piibro-cysto-ina, a tumour containing 
fibrous tissue and cysts. Pi^bro-fa’tty^z., ‘relacing 
to fibrous tissue and to fat ^ 1884). 

Pi!bro-fe*rrite ferric sulphate occurring in ^ 

fibrous silky tufts and masses of a yellow colour. 
Prbro-inte'stinal iZ-.in '^jibro 4 niestinal layer, the 
innermost of the two layers into which the meso- 
derm of some Xnvertcbrata divides ^ Sot. Lex. 
1884). Pi:'bro-ligame*2itoxis a., consisting of 
fibrous tissue and ligaments. Pi:‘bro-me*m'braiie 
{Botl) = Jihro-mtmhranous tissm. PiJbro-ine’m- 
‘branotis a.^ (a) ‘possessing the nature of fibrdus 
and of mucous membranes ' (Ogilv, citmg Dten^lz- 
son'} ; ((^) Pel., consisting of fibrous and mem- 
branous tissue. Pi;bro»?aau couis consisting of 
fibrous and mucous tissue, Pi:‘bro-mtt‘scTila3r a.., 

‘ pertaining to or consisting of fibrous and muscular 
tissue' {Syd. Sot. Lex. 1884). Pisbro-myo'ma, ‘a > 
myoma in which the tumour contains a large pro- 
portion of fibrous connective tissue ’ [Syd. Sot. Lex. 
2884) ; whence Pisbro-myo’matous a. Pi:bro- 
aenro'ma, ‘ the form of neuroma which consists 
chiefly of fibrous connective tissue ' (Syd. Sot. Lex. 
1884). Pi:bro-iiTi*cleated a., composed of fibrous 
tissue mixed with elongated nuclei. Pi:bro-.pla*stio 
fibre-forming; said esp. of a tissue organized from 
the lymph exuded on wounds. Piibro-sarco'sxta, 
a tumour intermediate in character between a 
fibroma and a sarcoma. Pi!bxo-se*rou.s ut., pos- 
sessing the nature of both fibrous and serous 
membrane^. Pi:bro-ya-sctilar a. Boi. (see quot. 

1845)- 

1835-d Ton© Cycl. Anai. 1 . 148/2 The dense *fibro-adipose 
cushion .. found in the sole of the foot. 1859 J. Tomes 
Denial Snr^. ^1873) 43 The superimposed *hbro-areolar 
tissue, 1876 Wagners Gen. Pathol. 373 Cells in this meta- 
morphosis are ccilled ^fibroblasts. 187S K.. Fowler Med. 
Voc. (ed. 2), * Fibro-hronchitis, bronchitis accompanied with 
the formation and expectoration of solid fibrinous, or tubular 
membranous, casts of the bronchial tubes. 1878 T. Brvant 
Pract. Surg. I. in With calcareous matter ’•'■‘fibro-cal- 
careous*. 183S-6 Todd Cycl. Anai. I. 250/1 *Fibro-carti- 
lages are useful . . as elastic cushions placed between the 
bones. Ibul. The triangtilar cartilage of the wrist 

joint, .does not appear to me to be *fibro-caTtilagmous in its 
structure. 4839 A. Cray Lett. 137, I..saw some 

strange things . . *fibroceIlular tissue, the most beautiful 
thing you can imagine. 1878 T. Bryant Pract, Surg.^ (1879) 
II. 239 Fibro-celliilar tumours. .cau.se much local distress. 
1854 JONES & SiEv, Pathol. Anat. iv. 159 Cyst-like cavities,, 
filled with clear fluid are., found ^ in fibrous tumours, 
con.stituting thus a *fibro-cystic variety. 1872 Peasl^e 
Ottar. Tumours 26 *Fibro-cystoma. 1844 Dana Min, 
226 The *Fibro-ferrite of Prideaux. 1884 Ibid. 6$6^Fibro~ 
ferrite, delicately fibrous. 1847 Youatt Horse ix. 218 
An interposed *fibro-ligamentous ^ substance. 2882 The 
Garden 28 Jan. 69/1 Tiie conn tunic consists of soft *fi.bro- 
membrane. Ibid., The tunic con.sists of soft, *fibro-mem- 
branous tissue. 1836 Todd & Bowman Phys. Anat II. 3 
The entire lining of the bone has been .sometimes called 
a *fibro-nmcous membrane. 1878 T, Pract, S nr g. 

I. TI7 *Fibro-nucleated and recurrent tumours. 1837 
Bullock Cazeait-x’ Midwif. 66 In the oviduct nothing 
but cellular tissue and *fibro-plastic elements are to be met 
with. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Snrg. 1 . 137 The spindle-celled 
kinds, .are most common in *fi'hro-sarcoina. T. R. 

Jones Anim. Kingd. led. 4) 842 The heart, contained in a 
*fibro-serous envelope. 1845 Bindley Sch. Bot. x. (1854) 159 
Vascular tissue . . usually occuns rnixed with fibrous tissue, 
and hence the mixture of the two is called *Jihro<>asctdar, 
1882 Vines Sachs' Bot, 420, I was unable to satisfy myselF 
as to the true form of the fibro-vascular system. 

Fibroid (fsi'broid'i, a. and sh. [f. FrBKE + -OTD.] 
A adj. Resembling fibre or fibrous tissue ; 
Jlhroid change, degeneration, a morbid change into 
fibre or fibrous tissue. 

1832 Facet Pathol, ii. 155, I have proposed the 

name of Rfecurrent Fibroid tumour. 1834 Jones & Siev. 
Pathol, Anat, ii. 30 Masses of fibrine . become jfibroid 
tissues. 1874 /bid. iv. 124 Fibroid degeneration is somewhat 
allied to induration. 1875 B, W. Richardson Dis. Mod. Life 
30 The simple growths include what are known as. .fibroid 
tumour. 


a«5 

B. sh, Baikoh A, fibroid tumonr. - 
1872 Peaslee jOswn Tumours zo Scanzoni considered it 
an, ovarian fibroid. tSjS-lFagneds Gen. Pathol. \ 

. . So-called fibroma or fibroid. 

Fibroia (foi-brouin). [f. Fibbo- -f A 

chemicai substance which is the principal con- 
stituent of silk, cobwebs, and the horny skeleton 
of sponges. 

1861 Hulme, tr. MogtiindTandon u, m. ii. go Sponge is 
composed of an animal matter which has been compared to 
albumen and to mucus (Fibroine, Mulder). 1878 Kikozett 
Anim. Chem. 367 In a study of fibroin from silk, Scbutzen- , 
berger concludes that it differs front ordinary albumin. 1887 
J. Paton in Bucycl. Brit. (ed. 9) XXII- 6tjx Silk fibre 
consists essentially of a centre or core of fibroin. . Fibroin . . 
has a composition represented by the formula C15 H23 Ns Os- 
Fibrolite (farbr^sit). [f. FiBRO--i-Gr. kl$os 
stone; see also -ITE.3 A fibrous mineral con- 
sisting chiefly of alummium silicate. 

180a Bournon in Phil. Tracts, XCIL 289 Fibrolite .. 
always - . either of a white colour, or of a dirty gray. 2803 
Nicholson's fml. IV. 14 Fibrolite aojorni^ying the matrbc 
of corundum. ^ *884 Dana Min. 375 Fibrolite was much 
used for stone implements -.in the * Stone. age'. 

Hence ribroli tic a., containing fibrolite, 

1879 Dana Gebl. (ed. 3) 72- 

Fibroma (foibifia*ma). Path. FL fibiromata : 
(faibr^u-mata). [mod.L., f.L.j^//rtr Fibre Hh-c'z^a,; 
cf. Garcinoma, Cystoma.] A fibrous tumour. 

1847-^ Todd Cycl. Anai. IV. 130/2 The nature of fibroma 
leads it simply to enlarge, without change in, or around, ■ 
itself. 1876 Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 383 Fibromata aie for 
the most part sharply circumscribed. 

Fibrome (fsi’WOm). [^.¥x.Jthrofnei\ *^prec. 
T872 Cohen Dis. Throat 206 The structure . - was altogethesr 
similar to that of these fibromas. 

Fibrose, «- ? Ohs. [ad. mod-L. Jihrostts : see 

Fibre and -osi.] = Fibrous. 

1697 J. Petiver in Phil. Trans. XIX. 68t The Roots 
fibrose and whitish. 1752 Ibid. XLVII. 51 1 Their external 
appearance will show them fibrose, 1775 in Ash. 
Fibroso- (foibrfiu'Si?), comb. 1 of prcc. or next, 
as in filarosso-calca'reous sAy— jfihro-t altar ecus \ 
fi.hro:so-caTtlla‘griii.ous adj. — fihro-tartilaginous. 

1856-8 W. Clark V'an der Hoeven's Zool. I. 83 Gorgonia, ; 
the crust polypiferous, fibroso-calcareous, .persistent. Ibid. 
II. ^ Chimserdideiy cranium fibroso-cartilaginous. 

Fibrous (fsi'bros), a. [ad, mod.L. Jihrosus'. 
see Fibre and -ous. C£ Fibrose and ^t.Jibrmxi\ 

1 . F till of fibres ; formed of fibres : 

a. in animals. Fibrous tissue \ the ordinary 
connective tissue in the body. Fibrous tumour ^ 
Fibroid. 

1657 S. PuRCHAS Pol. FIyin^~Tns. iii. 7 Their IBees’] back 
and breast is a kind of reddish fibrous fle.sh. 1661 Lovell 
Hist. Anim. ^ .^ffw.lntrod., Their lungs are single, fibrous 
. .and fungous. 1800 tr. Lagrangds Chem. II. 350 Blood. . 
sepavjates into two portions, the coagulum or fibrous part, 
and the serum. ^872 Huxley Phys. ii. 23 Outside the 
muscular coat is a sheath of fibrous or connective tissue. 
1885 Creighton in Encycl. Brit. (ed. 9) XVIII. 369/1 The 
fibrous tumors may become cystic in their inteiior. 

b. in plants. . 

1626 Bacon Sybva § 616 There are of Roots, Bulbous Roots, 
Fibrous Roots, and Hursute Roots. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 
144 Which large Violet from a fibrous root sendeth forth 
many leaves. 17x3 Ctess Winchelska Misc. Poetns 232 
Branches. .Of fibrous cordage and impending shrouds. 1846 
J. Baxter Libr, Pmct. Agric. (ed. 4) I. 279 B'rom its fibrous 
bark we procure the comfort of linen. 1870 Hooker 
Stud. Blora 300 Cyclamen kederxfolmm..\vboeit fibrous 
all over. 

e. in minerals and metals. 

1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 452 Fibrous asbestos, alumen 
plumpsum, is mild magnesia, combined with silex, calcareous 
earth, and a small proportion of argill, and iron. 1805-16 
R- Jameson Char. Min. 232 In the fibrous fracture w'e have 
to attend to the thickness . . and the position of the fibres, 
1813 Bakewell Introd. GeoL {1815) 217 Thin strata of 
beautiful white fibrous gypsum occur in marie. 1858 
Greener Gunnery 83 The metal has been changed from the 
molecular to the fibrous. 

2 . Resembling fibre or fibres ; fibre-like. 

1707 Curios, in Hush. Sf Card. 81 There are fibrous Tubes 
in 'Frees, for tlie Sap to mount. 1813 Shelley Q. Mab 1. 94 
Yon fibrous cloud. .Were scarce so thin, so slight. 

3 . Cdmb.,2L'^Jibrous-rootedeAPy 

1796 C. Marshall Garden, xx. (18x3) 399 Divide fibrous 
rooted perennial flowers. 1845 Lindi-ey Sck. Bot. viiL 
(1858) 134 Generally bulbous, sometimes fibrotis^xodixA, 
Hence Pi*brotisly adv., in a fibrous manner ; like 
fibres ; and Pi'brousxiess, the state or quality of 
being fibrous, 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Fibrousness, fulness of fibres, 1827 
Westm. Rev. IX. 174 Fibrousness is its essential character. 
1833 J. Holland Mamif. Metal 11 . 342 The fibrousness 
produced by this operation is again removed. 1854 Jones 
& Siev. Pathol. Anat. ii. 33 They never show any organized 
arrangement beyond a low grade cif fibrousness. 1881 J. S. 
in Art Jmt. icwi/i The two fiided leaves drawn so very 
fibrously. 1891 Harpeds Mag. Jan. 210/1 Low-hanging 
firs . .all fibrously a-glitter. 

Fibry (forVri), a. [£ Fibre - f-Yk] a. Re- 
sembling a fibre, lx Abounding in fibres. 

180a W., Forsyth CuU. Fruit Trees xiv, (1824) 264 Cut off 
all the small fibry roots with a knifeu x^&x jGard, Chron. 
No, 4x7, 814 Hundreds ...of fibry roots, i88a The Garden 
14 Jan. 3t/i Insert them. .in small pots filled with fibry 
turf, 


; Fib-steu (fi'bstai). ,.:[£, Fib,».^ + .-^TjSRj] >0ne 
who fibs ; a fibber, petty liar, . , 

1848 Thackeray i^bizr xlviii, You silly little fibster. 

1861 H. KmosLm Jtavenshoe I. xx. You wicked old fibster ! 

' ;Fi’bliIa (fi‘biz 21 a). 'Fi.fibtlls&,-as. l^:L. fibula, 

£ figpre to fix, or tlie synonymous (FeStus). 
Ijl, Antiq. A clasp, buckle, or broocb. 

1673 Ray Jmtm. Low C. 346 Rings, Fibulae and abundatice 
of .other .implements. 17^ Pope Let. to Creymyoeily>f>m.. 
1710, His robe might be subnected with a Fibula. . 11831 
WoRDSw. Highland The Fibula, whose shape.,. 

Still in the Highland Broach is seen. 1851 D. Wilson 
Prek, Ann. (1863) I. vii 226 A small fibula of bone. aSSg 
T. Nichols Handy Bh. Brit. Mus. 349 There is also a laage 
collection of fibulas or garment-i^stenmgs. 

2 . Anat. The long or splint bone on tbe outqr 
side of the leg (app. from its resemblance to tke 
tongue of a clasp, of which the tibia forms the 
other part). 

1706 in Phillips fed. Xersey). 1741 Monro Anai. (od.3) 
287 The sharpest Angle of the Fibula is anterior. 1831 R. 
Xnox Cloquet's Anat. 377 It arises - . from the fore part of 
the inner surface of the fibula. 1872 Mivart Elgin, Anat. 
183 The femur does not articulate with the fibula, 

Fibulav (fi'bizHai), a. [£ Fibula - b-AR, CL F, 
jibulairei\ -f a. Resembling the fibula : see Fibula 
2 (pbs.~^). b. Of or ptataining to the fibula. 

1729 ScHEUCHZER in Phil. Trans. XXXV L 98 The Bark 
. . IS not so easily roll’d up into a fibular Form. 1831, R. 
Knox Cloquefs Anat. 731 Anterior Fibular Artery, It . . 
perforates the inferior extremity of the intmossebus ligament. 
1854 Owen Shel. 4- 7 'eeih (1853)64 A fibular ridge projects 
slightly from the.. tibia, 

Fi'bnlatO (fi'biz^^Jt), [£ L. fitmtdf-, ppl. 
stem of ftbuldre to clasp, £ fibula i see Fibula.] 
ta. (nonce-use) To perform the action of 

buttoning and unbuttoning ; to fiddle with one^s 
buttons {phs.-'^). fb. irmts. (see quot. 1 656-8 i)i. 

c. To put a button on (a foil). Hence FFbulated 
fpl. a. iPibxila-tioii (see quot.), 

1640 Brome Antipodes n. ii. Your fin^s fibulating oU 
your breast. 1656 - 81 B lount Glossogr., Fibulate, to j oyn, or 
fasten together. 1658 Phillips, Fibulation, a huttoning, 
or joyning together. i832--4 D® Quincey Cmsars Wks. 

1862 IX.' 138 Perhaps buttoned, fibulated as in the case of 
our own foils. 

tFibulouS (fi'bi^os), u. In 7 fibialus. {£ 
Fibula + -ous.] Resembling a fibula, 

16162 J. Bargrave Pope Alex. VII (1867) 129 A toung 
with a small fibulus button at the end of it, 

-fic, suffix, repr. L. ficus * -making, -doing’ (£ 
weakened root of facPre to make, do), forming adjs. 
(1) from sbs., with the sense ‘ making, causing, 
producing', as in hondrijkus, pScifictts, or ‘per- 
formmg’, as sacrifcus;, (3) from adjs., with the 
sense ‘performing actions of a certain kind*, as 
magnifficus, also (in late and med.L.) with the 
sense ‘ bringing into a specified state*, as healijicus* 
(5) from vbs., with the sense ‘ causing to *, as 
horrificus, terrificus*, (4) from advbs., only in 
ben ficus, malefic us, adjs. of agency to the phrases 
bene, male facade to do good, do ill (to). Except 
in the two last-mentioned words, and in veneficus 
(contr. for *Dencnificu$), the suffix ficits is always 
preceded by -f-, which is either the stem-vowel or 
a substitute for it, or a connecting- vowel appended 
to a consonant-stem. Most of the L. adjs. in 
-(?)/£r2;^r appear inFf., the termination being adapted 
as -{ffiqm ; also in It., Sp., Pg., the form being 
fico. In Eng. the suffix prob. first occurred ia 
adoptions from Fr., like magnific, and was often 
spelt -{i'fique down to the 17th c. In mediaeval 
and mod.L. new formations with fi ficus were 
very common, and many of them have passed, in 
adapted forms, into the Rom. langs. and Eng., as 
prolific, scientific. In scientific nomenclature new 
words are still sometimes formed by the addition of 
; the representative of -{ifficus to L, stems; such 
; words, if accepted at ail , .are usually of iutemational 
i currency, and it is often uncertain in which lang. 

they were first used ; Eng. examples are acidific, 

. chylijic, felicific, morbific. 

, Several L. adjs. in ficus form their comparatives and 
; superlatives, and their nouns of quality, fiom a stem in 
i -feent-. In Eng. (but not in Romanic) the adapted forms 
1 of these words end in ficent, as beneficent, magnificent, 
j maleficent, munificent. 

Ficary (fi*ka.ri); rare. [ad. mod.L. ftcaria in 
Fanunculus Ficaria the lesser Celandine.] 

X848 Mary Howitt in Tyas Field Flowers I. 26 Our 
garden fence . .With ficaries like a golden rain Shower'd oU 
the earth below. 

' -fication (fik^-Jsn), suffix, repr. L. . fic&tim-em, 

; the regular formative of nouns of action (see 
I -ation) from vbs. in fiedre ; see-FY. Many words 
of this formalion, (chiefly post-classical) 
adopted in Fr. with their related v-hs., Ibe sbs. in 
j learned form with the suffix -ficoHon, and the wibs. 

in semi-popular form with the suffix fier*, on die 
; analogy of these many new formations' with these 
i suffixes arose in F r. From the 14th c. F. Vbs., in ffier 
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•with thar corresponding agent-nonns in -Jicatton 
have been freely introduced into Eng., as purify^ 
ptmficatim^ sanctify, sanctification ; and hence the 
suffix fication has become the recognized means of 
forming nouns of action corresponding to vbs. in 
fy, except such as represent L. vbs. in fache (see 
-faction). In general, however, such nouns of 
action are (unless, as mere nonce-wds.) formed only 
on assumable mod.L, types ; but beautification has 
been in use since 1 7th c., and words like Frcncki- 
fication^ transmogrification, uglification may occa- 
sionally be met with. In scientific language the 
suffix forms many sbs. (some of which have no 
corresponding vb.V; examples are acetificaiion, 
acidification, chylification, deniification, ossifica- 
tion. etc. . ' 

*799 Southey (1856) I. 85 Excuse the damned city- 
country-fication of that word [cottage]. 

1 3 c*icclie, w. Obs. Forms: 4-5 fitch (en, (fio- 
chyn, flcheh, fichene, fycche), ficche, fich, 
(5 fychch), 4-6 fych(e. [a. OF. fickier (mod .F. 
ficker) » Pr. ficar, Sp. hincar, fincar, ficar, Pg. 
fincar, ficar, It, ficcare ; referred by Diez to a 
popular L. ^fJgkare, extension of L. figB^e to 
Fix] 

1 . trans. To hx, fasten, make firm, establish; 
both in a material and an immaterial sense. 

(C*34o Gaw. Sf Gr. KnU 658 Alle J>ese fyue syl^ez . .were . . 
fyched upon fyue poyntes. c 3:374 Chaucer Boeth. 11. iv. 45 
Haue niynde certeynly to flcchyn H house of a myrie site 
ill a lowe stoone. 138a Wycltf yosh. iv. 3 In the place of 
tentis, where ?e this ny^t fitchen tentis. 1412-13 Hoccleve 
Counsel ia Hen. V,g God dreede and ficche in him your 
trust. 1430 Lydg. Ckron. Troy v. xxxvi, To fyche f3mally 
the date, c 1477 Caxton Jason 04 Whan she hadde put al 
these thinges in a balance and fichedl in her eng-m she began 
to recoroforte medea. [1530 Palsgr. 549/1, I Fyche (Lyd- 
gat), I stedye or make ferme or stedfaste, Je fiche. This 
terme is nat yet [f. A no longer] admytted.j 

b. To stud, furnish with something infixed. 

<^*373 ^0, Leg". Saints, Catharina 853 Foure quhelis . . Of 
he quhilkis he felyis all With scharpe houkis fichit be sail. 
1413 Lydg. Pdgr* Smile in. iv. (1483) 53 The compas of 
this whele was ntched ful of hokes. 

2 . To pierce, penetrate; lit. andyf^. 

1388 Wyclif Fs. xxxiv, 16 Thei ben scaterid and not 
ficchid with sorewe. ^axifjoo Morte Arik. 3098 Thay fiitt 
fulle frescly her frekez, ffichene with fetheris thurghe he fyn e 
maylez. ? a. 1400 A rthur 463 Quarels, arwes, hey Hy smerte ; 
pe fyched Men hnij heed & herte. 

Hence Fi'cehing vhl. sb., in quot. concr, the place 
where anything is fixed, the * prin t \ 

138# Wyclif jokn xx. 35, I schal se in his hondis the 
ficching of naylis. 

Ficelle iffse*!). [a. F. ficelle pack-thread.] 
Only in comb., 2s ficelle colour, ihe. colour of pack- 
thread ; ficelle-lace, string-coloured lace. 

iHgiz Quern 22 July 94/x No dress looked prettier than a 
thin canvas of. dark ficelle colour. 1882 World zt June i8/i 
A white muslin trimmed with wide flouncings of ficelle lace. 

Mcesyn, obs. form of Physician. 

Fieh, obs. form of Vetch. 

Mch, iFieh- : see Fitch, Fitch-, 

Ficliant (frjant). [a. F. fichant, pr. pple. of 
ficher to fix : see Ficche zi,] ^Sce quots. ) 

168S Capt. J. S. FortificAtion The Fichant or fixed 
line must not exceed a Musquet-shot. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Line of Defence Fichant or Fixed, Ibid., Flank 
Fichant is that from whence a Piece of Ordinance playing, 
fixe.s its Bullets in a direct Line in the Face of the opposite 
Bastion. 1867 Smyth SailoFs Word-bk., Fichant, in forti- 
fication, said of flanking fire which impinges on the face it 
defends. 

Fiehe, obs. form of Fish, Fitch. 

t^clltelite (fi'Xtebit). Min, [Named by Bro- 
meis in 1841 after Ha^Fuhtel Mts., Bavaria, where 
it is found : see -ite.] A mineral resin occurring 
in white crystalline scales on fossil pine wood. 

*844 Dana Min. 514 The Fichtelite of Bromeis . . is a 
similar substance. 

Ficlm fi'Jitz). [a, fichu, app. a subst. 
use of fichu adj. in the sense ‘ carelessly thrown 
on\] A triangular piece of some light fabric, 
■worn by ladies, now as a covering for the neck, 
throat, and shoulders, formerly also for the head. 

1803 Morning Ckron. in Spirit Pub. Jmls. (1804) Vll. 17 
Must there be a particular act, regulating every piece of 
dress?, .we should read . .of the Fichu Bill being committed, 
the Landau Bill being reported [etc ]. tBs4 Ladies Monthly 
Museum July XX. 54 Bonnets of white sarsnet are tied 
down with in. fichu. *825 Ibid. June XXI. 347 The mantelet 
cap . . is of white gauze, the front ornamented •with fich?* 
points. 1826 Ibid. Mar. XXIII. 171 A smsiW fichu is thrown 
carele.ssly over the neck. 1833 Mrs. F. I'kollope Dom, 
Mann. Amer. %vn. (1834)146 A scarlet relieved the 
sombre colour of her dress. *877 M. M. Grant Swu-Maid 
ii, She wore z. fichu of fine lace. 

Ficiforxn. (fi'sifpim\ a. [f. L.//a-, combining 
form fig + -FOBM.] Fig-shaped. 

X884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Ticiuite (fi'sinsil). Min, [Named by Bem- 
hardi in 1827 after Prof. Mcinus: see -ite.] A 
hydrous «ulpho-phosphate of iron and manganese. 

Shepard Min. *^04 Fkinlte, Bernhardi. x^Dana 
Min, (ed. 5} $ 585 Ficinite. 


f Ficker, jocular perversion of ViCAB. 

B589 MdrpreL Epit. Title-p., Compiled for the behoofe 
and overthrow of the vnpreaching Parsons, Fyckers, and 
Currats. Ibid. (1843) 53 Pickers, parsens and currats. 

Fickle (fi'kT), «. Forms: i flcol, 3-4 fik-, 
4 fiek-, 4-6 fyck-, 5-6 fek-, fykeP^e, -611(6, 
-kil(l, -le, -ul, -yl^l, 3 south, vikel, 7 fide, 6- 
fickle. [OE.jft't?/, f. *fic-ia7t to deceive (cf, beficjan 
in same sense), cognate with gefic deceit, fmne 
deceitful : see Faeen <*.] 
fl. Falsej deceitful, treacherous. Obs, 

a 1000 Gloss,^ on Prov.xw. 25 (Cott. Vesp. H.C^VerstpelUs, 
ficol vel pretti. a tzzsAncr, J\. 268 Fikele & .swikele reades, 
a 124a Ureistm in Cott. Ho/n. 185 Cunfcrt on eqrhe is 
fikel and fals. c 1300 Havelok 2799 We hauen misdo mikel, 
pat we ayen you haue be fikel. c 1325 Song Yesterday 30 
in E, E. P, (1862) 134 pis eorbeli ioie, bis worldly blis Is but 
a fykel fantasy, 0x400 Song Roland 147 ‘Al ffals man' 
quod the kinge *Fekill is thy thought.' ^425 Seven Sag, 
985 (P.) With fykyl wordis and with false. £■1450 Ixineltch 
6 nw 7 xlvi. 40 Kyng Crwdelx was so fekel and felle. a 1533 
Ld. Bf.rners Gold. Bk. M. Anrel. (1546) X viij, Oiherwyse 
theyr conuensacion shulde be fekyl to the people. 

ahsol. £.'1440 Bone Flor. 2184 Tbes four fekyll That harmed 
feyre Florence. 

b. Of places : Treacherous, dangerous. Now Sc. 

^ X398 Tkevisa DeP. R. xix. cxxix. (1495! 938 Actus 

is a place there beestys ben ofte dryuen and is slypper and 
fyckyl. 1883 Mrs. Oliphant Ladies Lindores II. xvi. 41 
It's a fickle corner in the dark . . A wrong step .. and there 
would be no help, 

2 . Changeable, changeful, inconstant, uncertain, 
unreliable : 

a. of persons, their attributes, feelings, etc ; also 
often, with personification, of Fortune, Chance, etc. 

a 127s Prov. jElfrcd 355 in O. E. Misc. (1872I 125 For 
moni mon hauit fikil mod. 1550 Bale ApoL Pref. j2 b, 
I maruile What hath moued the fyckle heades of our 
doctours. 1592 Shaks. Rom. ^ Jul. ni. v. 60 O Fortune, 
Fortune, all men call thee fickle. X630 Prynne A jflA rjtzin. 
114 It makes the fickle wauering, vneonstant will of man, 
the very basis. 1663 Cowley Agric. Wks. 17x0 II. 708 An 
impudent, fickle, and painted Harlot. 16^ Milton P, L. 
II. 233 When everlasting Fate shall yeild To fickle Chance. 
1783 Watson Pkitip I JI (x^i^^) ILvi. 164 Though sovereign 
princes . . be naturally capricious and fickle in their attach- 
ments. 1814 Scott Ld. 0/ Isles vi. vi, Versed in the fickle 
heart of man. t86i Holland Less. Li/ein. 44 Friends may 
prove false, and fortune fickle. 1870 Bryant / Had 1 . m. 85 
The younger men are of a fickle mood. 

b. of things, natural agents, etc. 

<:z43o Henryson Compl, Creseide 550, I .. dame upon 
the fickill quheill sa hie. xs*3 Douglas AZS’wtf/V xii. i. 106 
Persave of weir the fykkill ward onstubill ! 1563 B. Googe 
Eglogs, etc. (Arb.) 84 The surest Staffe, in fyckle Dayes. 
cx6qo Shaks. Sonfi. cxxvi, 0 Thou my lonely Boy who in 
thy power, Doest hould times fickle giasse. x6x2 Davies 
Why !reland,ctc.^xT41)X'S The popes donation and the Irish 
submissions were but weak and fickle assurances, X774 
Beattie Minsir. n. Iv, Fancy now no more W'antons on 
fickle pinion through the .skie.s. 1818 Scott Rob Roy i, He 
who embarks on that fickle sea, requires to po.ssess the skill 
of the pilot. 1835 VvE. Philos. Majtzf. 398 The fickle health 
of childhood, a 1839 Praed Poe»?s (1864) I. 234 Through 
shine and .shower My fickle shallop dances. 1861 Holland 
Less. Life i. 12 llie weather being very fickle. 

3 . As adve, only in combination with ppl. adjs. 

161X Sylvester I)?* Bartas n. iv. iv. Decay U99 Oiir 

glory stands so fickle-founded thus. 1596 Fitz-Gkfpbay 
Sir F. Drake '1881) 54 Fonvne .. stoode not on, her fickle- 
rowling wheele. 

4 . Comb., as fickle fancied, -headed, ‘minded 
(whence fickle-mindedly adv.) adjs. ; ficklewise 
aclv. ; also fickle-tongue a., given to falsehood; 
t fiokle-hammed a., ? weak in the hams. 

<zx67o liACKm' a bp, Williams i. (1692) 41 Those ^fickle- 
fancyd men. X675 Lend. Gaz. No. 993/4 A Red Roan Nag 
about six, and *fickle hammed. 1577 Harrison England 
11. vii.(i877) 1, 168 The'^fickle headed tailor.s. x66x Hicker- 
iNGiLL Jamaica 97 Tliose fickle-headed Soldiers. ax6oo 
Hooker EccL Pol. vi. (1617) 280 Speaking of *fickle'minded 
men. 1875 Howells F'oregone Concl. iix. 68 I’ve behaved 
rather '‘‘^fickle-raindedly. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. in. 6 Bobe 
fals and faiiel and *fykel-tonge lyere. 1877 Lanier Poems, 
Bee 9 And flew Most ^ficklewise about, 

trickle, v.i Obs. Forms : 3 fikele, 4 fyckel, 
fykel, 6 fykkle ; also 3 vikel. i. [frequentative 
of Fike zt. ; cf. Ger. dial, fickeln (Grimm) in same 
sense.] intr. To flatter. Also to fickle with, 
a xzz^Ancr. R. 84|)e vilcelare..puthimpreon in eien, hset 
he mid vikeled. xzgj R. Glouc, (Rolls) 845 pis was bo be 
gode dorter bat nolde vikeli no^t, Ofie bing is ivikeled 
to worse ende is bm^t. x^ Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xviir. 
xxviL (1495 > 787 A hounde ofte fyckelyth and fawny th 
wyth his taylle on men. 1537 St. Papers Heti, VIII, 
11 . 480 They goo aboute to fykkle with Iryshe men. 

Hence rpckliug' flattery; Fi*ckling“ 

ppl. a. Also 3?i*ckler, a flatterer. 

a X225 Ancr, R, 86 Uikelares beofi breo kunnes. Ibid. 8a 
Attri speche is . . baebitunge, & fikelunge. Ibid, 224 To 
wenen bet hit were uikelunge 3ifheo sj^ke ueire. Ibid. 257 
Leouere me beo 5 hire wunden ^en uikiinde [z'.n fikelinde] 
cosses. axz^oSawles fVarde in Cott, Mom. 253 Of b«os 
fikelinde world, 1297 B.* Glouc. (1724) 30 Heo no koujbe 
of no fikelyng, and ne onswerede not so. 

Fickle (ft'kl), died, [Cf. Fickle a. i h.] 
irons, a. 'To puzzle- b. (see quotv.i 736.) 

1567 [implied in Fickle-force}. 1736 PEGGR.Keniicis?ns, 
Fickle^ to fickle a person in the head wilh'*tbis‘iOr that, to 
put it- into bis head^riwabaddlsb .sense. xBxSScorr- A?itk, 
xxxix, ‘ She may qoiwe to fickle us a'.' 1859 Smjijes Self Help 
49 Ihen other questions were, put to ‘fickle ' him. 


»b Fi'ckledom, Obs. rarc^^, [f. Fickle 
-DOM.] The realm of fickleness. 

<21x754 Richardson (1804I III. 315 Who would 

wish for so transient a'dominion in the land of fickledom ! 

t Frckle-foTOe. nonce- wd, [f. Fickle z/.2 
(sense i) + Foeoe.] (See quot.) 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest x Adamant . , yeeldeth or giueth 
place to nothing, wherefore the Greekes call it Fickle-force, 
Fickleness (fi’k’lnes). [f. Fickle a. + -i;ess.] 
The quality or state of being fickle. 
n , Falseness, deceit, treachery. Obs. rare, 
c 1397 Chaucer Lack Stedf. 20 From Right to wronge from 
trowght to fekylnesse. 

2 . Changeableness, inconstancy, variableness. 

1548 Udall, etc. Eras?n, Par. L?tke iv. 43 This iourneiyng 
from place to place was not the disease of ficlene.sse or of 
vnstablene.s.se. 1665 Boyle Occas. Refi. (1845) 291 The Muta- 
bility and Fickleness of Prosperity. 1716 Addison Freeholder 
No. 25 F I There are .some who ascribe this to the fickleness of 
our climate. 1828 Scott F, M. Perth %x.v. It could not be 
levity or fickleness of character which induced his daughter 
to act with .so much apparent inconsistency. 1875 Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav, Ps. Ixxxix. 2 All things savour of the changes 
of the moon and the ficklene.ss of the sea, 

Ficklety (fi-k’lii). rare- K =* prec. 2. 

1888 G. Allen DerdPs Die II. xxv. 122 They hate the 
imputation of ficklety or falseness. 

Fickly (frkli), adn. Now rare. Also 7 ficklely. 
[f. as prec. + -(l)y ^.] In a fickle maimer, variably, 
inconstantly, f deceitfully. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter v. ix With bar tunges fikeli bai dide. 
ri425 Wyntoun Cron, vm. xxxiii. 134^ Bot Fortowne, 
jbowcht scho fald fekilly Will noucht at anis Myscheffis fall. 
x66o Howell Lexicon, Ficklely, inconstammeni. x666 
Pepys Diary 30 Mar., Having given her^ mistress warning 
fickly. 1721 South ernp: Spartan. 1. i, A present pow'r, 

that’s fickly held By the frail tenure of the peoplels will. 

II Fico (fPkt?). \\x, ficoi—h.fuusE\.Qt sb,\ For 
sense 3 see under Fig sb.'-'j 
tl. ==Fig sb.^ 2. Obs. 

a 1577 Gascoigne Nerbes Wk.s* (1587) 153 To .suppe some- 
times with a Magnifico, And have a Fico foysted in thy 
dish. 1630 Johnson’s Kiiigd. ^ Commonw, 30 To reward 
most of his great Claptaines. .with a Spanish fico. Ibid. 57 
A poihonsome tricke of an Italian fico. 

2 . *=FiG^Al4. Obs. cxc. arch. 

1598 E. Gilpin Shial. (1878) 68 He . . cry, a Fico for the 
Criticke .spleene. x6o6 Marston 1. ii. Bivb, For 
wealth he is of my addiction and bid’s a fico fork. 1823 
Scorr Pez’eril xxxviii, But proclaim a fico for the phrase. 
[After Shaks. Merry IV. i. in. 33,] x886 Bvnner A . S?/rriage 
xxix. 343, I wouldn’t give a fico for all you ever recover 
from her. 

F 3 . -rs Fig sb.^ To give the fico. Ohs. 

1596 Lodge Wits Misery 23 Gitilng me the Fico with his 
thombe in hi.s mouth. x6o2 Carew Cornwall i. 22 b, 
Hauing once recouered his fortresse, he then giiies the 
Fico, to all that his adversaries can. .attempt against him. 

Ficoid i ffii'koid), a. and sb, [aa. mod.I« 
fico'ides, f. \^.fiC‘US fig ; see -OID.] 

A. adj. a. *Ficoidal a, i. b. Resembling 
a fig ; fig-like. 

Syd. Soc. Lex,, Ficoid, belonging to, resembling, or 
having an arrangement^ of parts as in the Genus BiciiS. 
Also, resembling a fig ; fig-like. 

B. sb, A plant of the N. O. Mesembriacefc. 

1741 Compi. Fam, Piece n. iii 362 In a warm Day give 

a little Water to your most succulent Ficoids. X846L1NDLEY 
Veg. Kingd. 525 'I'he seed-vessels of the Ficoids exhibit 
remarkab'e phenomena. 

Ficoidal (fikoi*dal), a, and sh. [f, as prec. -i—al.] 

A. adj, 

1 . Related to or resembling the genus Ficus. 

1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

2 . Pertaining to, or of the nature of, the Natural 
Order Ptcoidem or Mesemhriacem, Ficoidal alli- 
ance, a name given by Bindley to a group containing 
the Mesembriacese and three other orders. 

1846 Lindley Veg, Ki?igd, 523 The Ficoidal Alliance. 
Ibid. 525 Ficoidal Exogen.s, 

B. sb. A plant belonging to the Ficoidal Alliance, 

X846 Lindley P’'eg. Emgd, 525 They are to FicoidaIs..the 

princes of their race. 

11 Ficoides (fikoi*dfz). [mod.L. flcoldes: see 
Ficoid.] A botanical name applied to various 
plants; in quots. the Ice-plant {Mesembrianthe- 
mum crysia/linum). 

* 7 S 3 Chambers Cycl. Snpp., Ficoides, X784 Cowper 
HI. 579 The spangled beau, Ficoides, glitters bright the 
winter long. iSix Mrs. M. Starke Beatdiesof C, M. Maggi 
48 Nymph on whose breast the gem’d Ficoides beams. 

Ficous (faikss), [f. fig + -ors.] 

1884 Syd. Soc, Lex,, Ficotts, like a fig or like the disease 
Ficus. 

tFict, tz. and sb, Ohs* \yd. lL.fict‘USi pa. pple. 
of fingHre to fashion, Feion.] A. adj. 

1 . *= Feigned 2. In quot. ahsol. or 

1677 T. Harvey tr. J. Owen’s Epigr. i. xxxl^ Toexs of 
things past wr.te false and fict. 

Afus. seFEiGNEDfia. Ordy in Fict voice (L, 
vox ficicL), a note altered by an accidental flat ac*' 
cording to the rules of A/usica ficia. i.e. music in 
which the accidentals were supplied, instead of 
being left to the singer’s discretion. See Grove 
Diet. Ahts.W. 

X609 Douland Ortiitk. Microl. 87 The placing of Re^s in 
a Counterpoint is. .tollerated . .To auoide Fict Voices, and 
the^tforbidden Internals. 
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B. sh. A note occurring in certain Hexachords 
when altered as above. Also Scale of fids, 

1609 Douland Ornith, Microl, 23 The Scale of ficts or 
Synemenon and how the Mutations are made. 

Mus, Obs. [f. prec.] intr. To undergo 
the alterations required by the rules of Musica 
ficta : see prec. 

x6o9 Doulano Omith. MicroL 25 Musiclce may Fict in 
any v oyce and Key, for Consonance sake. 

+ Picta'tion, 0/^x. [f. ppl. stem 

oiftgh-e to fix + -ation. Cf. Jictafidn*einl\ 

sa Fixation (of a volatile substance). 

x6ia Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) s'?!* 

t Pixtilage- Obs, [f. next + -age.] (See 
quots.) 

1610 W. Folkingham Art of Snrvey i. vit. 14 Fictilage is 
the forming^ and transforming of Y\ Matter in form or sub- 
stance : as in making of Tile .. Brick, Pots . . Glasse, etc. 
1688 R. 'E.o'Ltm Armoitry in. 333/2 Fictilage is an ordering 
of Clay ie Ground for what use we would have it. 

Fictile (fi'ktil), a, and sh, [ad. L. fictihem^ f. 
fingB'e to fashion : see -ILE.] A. adj. 

< 1. Capable of being moulded, suitable for making 
pottery. Now rare, 

1675 Evelyn Tert'a (1776) 8 The several Fictile clays. 

1837 Carlyle B'r, Rev. (1872'' 1 . 1. ii. 6 Ours is a most 
fictile world ; and man is the most nngent plastic of creatures, 

2. Moulded into form by art ; made of earth, clay, 
etc. by a potter. 

1626 Bacon Sylva. § 841 Fictile Earth is more fragile than 
crude Earth and dry wood than green. 1655 Stanley Hist. 
Philos, nr. 92, I was but fool’d To worship in his room a 
fictile deity.^ 1662 Evelyn Chalcogr. i. 5 And why may 
not the Tori, Brawn, or Collops of fat be express’d by these 
raised Figures, and they 'forosse plump, and. bon foint, 
as well as Fusil and Fictile onesf 1825 Fosbroke Encycl. 
Antiq. (1843) I. 96 The Etruscans, who were famous 
potters, used to make fictile coffins. 1853 Musgrave 
Ramble Normandy 281 Curiosities, .fictile and fossil. 

B. Of or perlaining to the manufacture of earthen- 
ware, etc. ; having to do with pottery. Also 
Skilled in or devoted to fictile art. 

1834 Thoreau IValden (x86i) 28 r, I was pleased to find 
that so fictile an art was ever practised in my neighbour- 
hood. 1864 C. P,^ Smyth Inker, in Gt. Pyramid 1. 1. (1880) 
5 That too graphic religion which the fictile nation on the 
Nile ever delighted in, 1888 A ris <§• Crafts Catal. 46 And 
Fictile Craft grew with his [man’s] knowledge, 

B. sb. A fictile vessel. 

x8so in We ALE Diet. Terms, 7888 A rts Crafts Catal, 
45 'I'hese Fictiles tell the story of his first Art-instincts. 

Hence Pi'ctileness, the quality or fact of being 
fictile. 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 

Fictility (fiktiditi). [f. prec. -f- -ity.] The 
quality or condition of being fictile. In quot. 
concr. An article of fictile ware. 

1893 Leisure Hour Feb. 271/2 The array of ancient * fic- 
tilities * was unhappily diminished by an accident. 

Fiction (fi’kjen). Forms: 4 fiecion, 
fycoioB, -cyon, -tioii(e), 7 fixion, 5 - fiction, 
[a. fiction fiction, Jicxio,S^.ficcion'^f ad. 

fictidn-em, n. of action i, fingh'e to fashion or 
form : see Feign.] 

f 1. The action of fashioning or imitating. Obs, 
1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 415 ^ In some parts of 
Germany . . it [the shrew] is called . . Zissmuss, from the 
fiction of his voice. 1711 Bhaftesb. Charac. vi. v. (1737) 
HI. 38 X The .. Art of Painting .. surpassing by so many 
Degrees.. all other Human Fiction, or imitative Art. 
t b. Arbitrary invention. Obs, 
a 1629 T. Adams^ Two Sonnes Wks. (1629) 422 The King 
hauing made positiue lawes . . disdaines that a Groome 
should . . annuli those, to. .aduance other of his own fiction. 
2790 Burke Fr, Rev. Wks. V. 277 We have never dreamt 
that parliaments had any right, .to force a currency of their 
own fiction in the place of that which is real. 

f C. concr. That which is fashioned or framed ; 
a device, a fabric. Obs. 

1579 Gosson Sch. A buse (Arb.) 49 The other syttes drawing 
Mathematical! fictions. H eraldry^ iii. v. (1660) 

123 Thunder and Lightning, .theyhaue in. .their imaginary 
fiction conjoyned. 1784 Cowper i. 4x6 Renounce the 
odours of the open field For the unscented fictions of the 
loom. 

1 2. Feigning, counterfeiting j deceit, dissimula- 
tion, pretence. Obs, 

1483 Caxton Aivh, He that sheweth him a frende 
by fyction and faynyng for to dysceyue him. 1303 Ord. 
Crysten Men {VI, de W. 1506) i. iii. 38 Without hauynge 
fyccyon in his worde. c 1333 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 
1021, I say without fiction. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn, i. vii. 
§ 7 (1873) 56 A man of the purest goodness, without all 
fiction or affectation. 1609 Bible (Douay) Wisd. vii, 13 
Which I lerned without fiction. 

3 . The action of ‘ feigning ’ or inventing imaginary 
incidehts, existences, states of things, etc., whether 
for the purpose of deception or otherwise. 

(The reproachful sense [=‘ fabrication’] is merely con- 
textual.) . . 

160S Bacon Adv. Learn, i. iv. § 8. 21 Hee that will easily 
beleeue . . will as easily augment rumors . . so great an 
affinitie hath fiction and beleefe. 1631 Hobbes Leviath. ii, 
xxvii. 151 To be pleased in the fiction of that, which would 
please a man if it were reall, is a Passion, .adhserent to the 
Nature .. of man. X7xx Shaftesb. Charac. i. (1737) !• 4 
Truth is the most powerful thing in the World, .since even 
fiction it-self must be governed by it. 1748 Hartley Observ. 
Man n. i. 39 The extreme Mischiefe which Fiction and 
Fraud occasion in the World, *840 Thirlwall Greece VII. 


99 The scene may appear to us so memorable, as to have I 
afforded temptation for fiction. | 

b. That which,or something that, is imaginatively ! 
invented; feigned existence, event, or state of 
things ,* invention as opposed to fact. 

139S Trevisa De P, R, i. (1405) 3 They wysely., | 

vse poetes in their ficcions. 1309 Hawes Past, Pleas. 
Proem v, Whose [i.e. Lydgate's] fatall fictions are yet I 
permanent, Grounded on reason, Warner Alb. Eng. \ 
II. Prose Add. (1612) 332 The wanes sollicited (a Poetical i 
fiction) by the wife of lupiter. i6ot Shake. • ywri?, N. nr, . 
iv.T4i If this were plaid vpon a stage now, I could condemne 
it as an improbable fiction. 16x3 T, Wilson C/m 37S 
The popish Priest-hood is an immaginary and blasphemous 
fixion. X798 Ferriar Illustr. Sterne, Eng. Hist. 251 Fiction 
is always more feeble than truth. 1847 Emerson Repr. 
Men, Shahs. Wks. (Bohn) I. 362 Few real men have left such 
distinct characters as these fictions. x8ss H, Spencer Princ. 
Psychol. II. vni. iii. 536 Until fact., has become 

clearly distinguished from fiction. 1876 Gla osiov.'e. H omeric 
Syncr. 34 The fictions of the Virgilian age establish no pre- 
sumption adverse to it. 

c. A Statement or narrative proceeding from 
mere invention ; such statements collectively. 

161X Bible 'Transl. Pref. 1 What a fiction or fable was 
deuised. 1633-60 Stanley Hist, Philos. (1701) 6oi:/t I.et 
us cast away all fiction. *719 De Foe Crusoe i. 317 Though 
this was all a Fiction of his own, yet it had its desir’d Effect. 
1781 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. II. xxxvi. 326 Such an anecdote may 
be rejected as an improbable fiction. 1848 Macaulay /ffjrZ. 
Eng. I. 581 The messengers ..might .. have related mere 
fictions without incurring the penalties of perjury. 1S73 
Holland A, Bonnie, i. X7 He had been playing off a fiction 
upon me, 

4. The species of literature which is concerned 
with the narration of imaginary events and the 
portraiture of imaginary characters ; fictitious 
composition. Now usually, prose novels and 
stories collectively; the composition of works of 
this class. 

1399 R. Lincke ititlPi, The Fountatne of Ancient Fiction 
17!^ Harris PkiloL Enq. Wks. ( X84X) 428 Dramatic fiction 
copies real life. 1829 Lytton Devereux iv. vi, Old people 
like history better than fiction. 1841 'L.me.Arab. Nts.^ 1. 65 
'■fhe Arabs . , enjoy a remarkable advantage over us in the 
composition of works of fiction. x86a BuinrON Bh. Hunter 
(1863) 10 The existing school of French fiction. 

b. A work of fiction ; a novel or tale. Now 
chiefly in depreciatory use ; cf. 3 b. 

X87S Manning Mission H. Ghost ix. 258 They read nothing 
but fictions and levitie-s. 

5. A suppositiou known to be at variance with 
fact, but conventionally accepted for some reason 
of practical convenience, conformity with traditional 
usage, decorum, or the like, 

a. in Law. 

Chiefly applied to those feigned statements of fact which 
the practice of the courts authorized to be alleged by a 
plaintiff in order to bring his case within the scope of the 
law or the jurisdiction of the court, and which the defendant 
was not allowed to disprove. Fictions of this kind are now 
aln»ost obsolete in England, the objects which they were 
designed to .serve having been for the most part attained by 
the amendment of the law, 

1390 Swinburne Testaments 163 It were against all right 
. . that he should be iudged the father of that childe, by 
fiction of lawe. 1767 Blackstone Comm. 11 . 223 That 
ancestor, from whom it . . is supposed by fiction of law to 
have originally descended. 1773 Ld. Mansfield in M ostyn 
V. Fabrigas, Smith's Leading Cases (ed 9) L 652 It is a 
certain rule, that a fiction of law shall never be contradicted 
so as to defeat the end for which it was invented, but for 
every other purpose it may be contradicted. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed, 2) I. 26 It became a fundamental maxim, or 
rather fiction of our law that all real property was originally 

f ranted by the king. x86i Maine Anc, Law ii. (1876) 26, 
employ the expression ‘Legal Fiction’ to signify any 
assumption which conceals, or affects to conceal, the fact 
that a rule of law has undergone alteration. 1876 Freeman 
Norm. Conq, V. xxii. 17 The same spirit of legal fiction . . 
shows itself. . in the way in which the facts of the great con- 
fiscation are dealt with. 

b. gen, (chiefly transfl) 

1838 Ld. Grenville Fund it To reduce debt by 
borrowing . . is a manifest fiction in finance. 1840 Dickens 
Old C. Shop vii. By a like pleasant fiction his single chamber 
was always mentioned in the plural number. 1861 Mill 
Utilii, i. 2 The elements of algebra . . are as full of fictions 
as English law. 

6 . Comb,, as fiefion-mint, -monger, -writer, 

1810 Packing note, Tho.se fiction- 

mints, Sat. Rev, VII. 43/1 The rest are the regular 
property of the fiction-writer. *891 J. Winsor Columbus 
vi. 112 The credulous fiction-mongers who hang about the 
skirts of the historic field. X89X Pall Mall G. 7 Oct. 3/1 He 
is no mere fiction-monger. 

Hence Ti-ction v, trans. To feign, rare 
ri*ctioned^/f. dE. 

x 8 zo Praed Surly Hall 238 His fictioned flame. 
Fictional (fi'kjbnal), a. [f. prec. -h -al.] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of fiction. 

1843 F. E. Fagkp Warden Berhmgholt gy Poisoning the 
springs of fictional literatui'e. 1848 Blachn. Mag. LXIII. 
754 l^ere is a fearful dearth of invention just now, e.specially 
m the fictional department. 1863 Sat, Rev. 19 Aug. 227/1 
He is .. the outcome of these fine fictional theories. 1869 
AecRKSt. Introd, Monk of Evesham % ’Tlhxi confusion in con- 
struction .. tends to prove the fictional character of the 
work. 

Hence Pi’ctionally in a fictional manner; 
by means of a work of fiction. 

1889 Hissey Tour in Phaeton ZA A somewhat similar old 
house, in like manner made fictionally historic. 


Fictlcsiary (fi'kjbnari), a, [f. as prec. -f - ary.] 
Existing only in fiction ; imaginary, pretended. 

i88a D. C. Murray Valentine Strange xxxi, Then out 
came fromhisfictionary uncle's care Gerard’s half sovereign. 

Fictionist (fi-kjbnist). [f. as prec. + -IST.J 
A narrator of or writer of fiction; a story-teller, 
novelist. 

1839 IVesim. Rev. XL 490 He stands among the foremost 
of the prose fictionists of the hour. 1836 Lytton 
(1837) 11/402 The stories of the popular and oral fictionist 
in the bazaars of the Mussulman. 1875 M. Pattison Ess. 
(1889) I. 309 Some of our fictionists have left this traditional 
groove. 

Fictioslize (fi’kjsnaiz), v, [f. as prec. 4 -ize.] 
trans, a. To turn into fiction, b. To give a 
fictitious form to. 

1831 S. R. Maitland Eruvin vi. 125 One of the writers 
who has thought fit to fictionize the truths of revelation, 
1864 N. <§• Q, V. 13 The unicorn, as fictionized in heraldry, 
is a white horse. 

t Fi'Ctious, a, Obs. [as if ad, L., ^fictidsus, i, 
fididnemi sQtYiQTiON.I 

1. Fictitious. 

1644 Quarles Shepk. Orac, i, My report ..Was counted 
fictions. x688 Prior Exod. iii. 14. vi, And study'd Lines 
and fictious Circles draws, xqxo Brit, Apollo HI. 3/2 Thy 
Performance would ne’re be so dull. xjyoGentL 

Mag, XL. 3x5 His R — — PI had assumed the fictious 

name of Morgan. 1804 J. Lackington Coffessions Prei. 7, 
i have called my old acquaintances by fictious names. 18x3 
T. Busby Lucretius L 122 The poet’s fictious tales. Ibid, 
II. 361 A mighty army fills the plain with fictious war. 

2, Addicted to or characterized by fiction. 

t64i T. Hayne Luther xtz Go, fictious Greece, go tell 
Alcides, then, His club is nothing to great Luthers pen. 
1660 tr. Paracelsus* A rchidoxts ii. 26 As long as thy Fancy 
..adhers to thy Fictious Books. 18x3 G. Colman Br. 
Grins, Vagaries Vind. xxxiv, From fictious verse could 
stubborn facts ensue. 

Fictitious (fikti-ps), a, [f. L. fidtei-us (f. 
fingere to fashion, Feign) -f-ous ; see -itious.] 

1. fa. Artificial as opposed to natural {ohsl), 
b. Counterfeit, ‘ imitation *, sham ; not genuine. 

i6xsCrooke Body of Man 84 Able to distinguish between® 
natural and fictitious precious Stones. 1683 Boyle Enq. 
Notion Naf, 29 Chymists distinguish Vitriol into Natural 
and Fictitious, or made by Art. 1735 PGVB.Odyss. xviii. 
356 Three vases heap'd with copious fires display O’er all 
the palace a fictitious day. i73|;it, tr. R oilin' s Anc. Hist. 
(1827) VIII XIX. 295 By shedding fictitious tears. 1783 
Watson Philip III, i. (1839) 19 The fictitious attack on the 
fort. 1828 Scott F, M. Perth xxxi, The fictitious old 
woman ushered in Catharine. 1840 Macaulay CIvve 45 
Two treaties were drawn up, one on white paper, the other 
on red, the former real, the latter fictitious. 

2. Arbitrarily devised; not founded on rational 
grounds, 

1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Duhii. t. ii, 76 Those things which 
by abuse . . are passed into a fictitious and usurped authority. 
1663 H. Stubbe Ind, Nectar Pref. 4 The. .unpractised (and 
in many parts false, and fictitious) Doctrine, *736 Butler 
Anal. I. iii. 06 The notion . . of a moral scheme of govern- 
ment is not fictitious but natural. 1868 Rogers PoL Econ. 
iii. (1876) 5 Nations, who, have no money., have been con- 
strained to invent a fictitious measure in order to express 
values. 

3. Of a name : Feigned, assumed or invented, 
not real. Of a character, etc. ; Feigned, de- 
ceptively assumed, simnlated. 

a 1633 Austin Medit. (1635) 92 Philip Melancthon thinks, 
they [Melchior, Caspar, and Balthazar] were not true, but 
fictitious Names. 1735 Pope Lett, r Mar. 1731, I may,, 
make use of Real Names and not of Fictitious Ones, ^ 1783 
NfAxsovi Philip III (1793) I. iv. 406 Men who act a fictitious 
part. x8ao Scott Ivanhoe xxiu, Her haughtiness.. was. .a 
fictitious character, induced over that which was natural to 
her. 1870 Dickens E. Drood iii, A fictitious name must be 
bestowed upon the old Cathedral town. 

4. Feigned to exist ; existing only in imagination ; 
imaginary, unreal. 

X62Z-5Z Burton A nat, Mel. in. iv. i. ii, 644 St. Christopher, 
and a company of fictitious Saints. 1634 H abington Castara 
(Arb.l, Nobler comfort, .then vice Ere found in her fictitious 
Paradise, xyot Rowe Step-Moth, in. ii, He laughs 
At the fictitious Justice of the Gods. 1837 Hare Guepes 
(1839) 273 The facts in Poetry, being avowedly fictitious, 
are not false. 1863 Livingstone Zambesi vi. 148 The 
Portuguese would, by fictitious claims, reap all the benefit. 
X877 R. Giffen Stock Exch. Secur. 64 Such fictitious 
securities, .as the loans of Honduras. 

6 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of fiction. 
X773 Mrs. Chapone Improv. Mind (1774) II. 144 Those 
fictitious stories that so enchant the mind. 1838 Thirlwall 
Greece II. xvi. 358 Marvels which would be intolerable in 
a fictitious narrative. 7831 Thackeray Eng. Hum. (1853) 
107 Out of the fictitious book I get the expression of the life 
of the time. 

6 . Constituted or regarded as such by a (legal or 
conventional) fiction. 

1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer, III. 261 Being under 
a sense of transgression for a wholly fictitious offence. 7M3 
Maine Early Law ^ Custo^n iv. 100 The growing popularity 
of Adoption, as a method of obtaining a fictitious son, 

Fictitiouslj (fikti‘Jbsli), adv. [f. prec, -t- 
-LY^.] In a fictitious, imstginary, pretended or 
counterfeit manner ; falsely; by way of pretence or 
sham. 

Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xx. 263 These pieces 
fictitiously set downe, and having no copy in Nature. 7769 
Blackstone Comm, iv. 185 Not fictitiously, .but from a real 
tenderness of shedding his brother's blood. 7879 Cassell* i 
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Tecikn. Educ. 1 . 58 If the ceilmg: Is flat all ornament npon 
it . . must not fictitiously represent relief. 1 

Filstitionsness (fikti-Jasnes). [f. as prec.+ 
-NESS.] The state or quality of being fictitious. 

1660 IviGVJjy Biniiv. ^ Ur. (1682) n. 108 To free ii [Truth] 
from, all suspicion of Fictitiousness. 1751 Johnson Rajnbler 
No. 125 F 3 its [comedy's] essence consists, .in the fictitious- 
ness of the transaction. iSSjm iV. BriL Rev. Nov. 43 Noc- 
■withstandihg the fictitibusness of the point of view. 

Fictwe- (fi'ktiT)^: a. {a. P. -tw, f. L. 

type "^ficim-us^ i. to fasMoa, Feign.} 

1. In active sense, 'f a. Given to feigning'. Ohs. 
c 1:491 Chast Gaddes Chyld, 28 In goddes sighte they ben 

very fyctiCs fcyners. 

b. Adapted to of conceinesd with the creation oi 
fiction ; imaginatively creative. 

1865 Macfft Mag. Dec. 156 The personages whom by Ms 
fictive art he had called into being. . 1889 J. M. Robektson' 
Ess.. Crit. Method 1,22 Having a. .great fictive faculty. 

C. Adapted to fashion or form ; moulding., rare. 
1875 L. Morris Food of Song y, Too formless to inspire 
The fictive hand. 

2 . Ill passive sense, a. Originating in fiction, 
created by the imagination,, fictilious. Of a name : 
Assumed. 

xfiia Dra'vton Poly-olb, vi. 93 Time . . to those things 
whose grounds were verie true. Though naked yet and bare 
... gave fictive ornament. 183^ Fraser* s Mag. XV. 636 It 
must be some list of a party. . or else the names are fictive^ 
x86o* Ld. Lytton Lncile ir. rv. i. 60 What was there in such 
fictive woes To thrill a whole theatre? 

b. Of a counterfeit or fictitious character, not 
real, feigned, sham. 

1S5S Tennyson Brook 03 Babbling in the fount of fictive 
tears. 1878 Gladstone Honterxt'j The fictive advice 
of Agamemnon to return home is taken in good earnest. 
fFrctly, adv. Ohs. [f. Fiot a. + -ly ^ ] 
Feignedly, insincerely. 

1677 T, Harvev tr. y. Owen’s Epip'. i. 77 When in the 
Temple, .you pray, You two, not fictly, Abm, Father, say. 


■fFictor (fi'htoi, -01). Obs. [a. L, fictar.^ agent-n. 
^ to fashion.] One who frames or fashions ;; 

uf. an artist or modeller in clay, etc. 

1665 Sm T. Herbert T rav. (1677) rsp Not such Beasts as 
are in Nature, hut rather as issue from the Poets or Fktors 
brains. 1^7 Gale Cti. Gentiles 11. iv. 420 The whole of 
fihe New Creature .. is to be ascribed to Christ . . as the 
Creator,, Fictor and Effector thereof. [1824 Elmbs Diet. 
Fine ArtSy. Fictor^ in ancient art an artist whoi models or 
forms statues and reliefs in clay. (Hence in mod. Diets.).] 

Ficto'se, Obsr^ [f. L. Jktm^ pa. pple. 
to FirGN* + -OSE.] Feigned, counterfeit. 
17^ in Bailev vol. II* 

t iPi'Cture* Obs. rare^ fad. L. $ctura, t 
firgPre to Feign,] A feigning, 
r in Bailey voL II. 

ictflnean, a. Ohs.^"^ [f, L. ficulue-us^ Of 
fig-tree wood, i,e. worthless (see Horace Sat. L viiLi )* 
1716 M. Davies Aiken. Brit. II. 278 So also are the few 
Ficulnean Arguments and Infrunite Pamphlets of the 
Nestorian Arianism. .wholly outshun and outdone. 

Ficus (foi'ki^s). Fath. [a. L. ficus fig, fig- 
tree.] See quots. 

ci4(x> Lan/ra?sds Ctrurg. (MS. A) 287 Ficus is a maner 
wexynge hat arisih upon a mannes gerde tofore. 1494 
Fabyan Chron. cl>od; 165 At Goddes ordynaunce he had 
that cuyll called fycus, x86o Mayne Exfos. Lex., Ficus, 
Baikal Surg.,^ name given to a fleshy substance or kind of 
Condyloma resembling a fiig. 

Fid (fid), sb. Chiefly Nmti. Also 8-9 fidd. 
fOf unknown origm ; it is doubtful whether all the 
senses belong to the same word,] 

.L A conical pin of hard wood, from 9, to ,;^o in. 
long, used to open the strands of a rope in splicing. 

1615 E. S. Britain’s Bnss in Arb. Gamer HI. 629 Fids or 
Hammers, a 164a Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts »ri. (17^) 
342/1 Fids and Marling Spikes.^ 1769 Falconer Diet, 
Marvte (17^), Epissoir . . a . . splicing fid. 1779-80 Cook 
II. 39 Shaped somewhat like a large fid or sugar-loafi 
2 . A square bar of wood or iron, with a shoulder 
at one end, used to support the weight of the top- 
mast and also the topgallant mast. 

1644 Manwayring Seamads Diet, s. v,. The jan in the 
heele of the top-mast which beares it upon the ches>trees, is 
a fidd. 1794 Rigging tjr Seamanship I. 29 Fids are made 
Square. 1824 Ann, Reg. 271* An improved fidd for the 
upper masts of ships. 1867 in Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk. 

а. A plug of oakum for the vent of a gun. 

i6a6 Capt. Smith Aecid. Vng. Seamen 31 Their fids and 
leads to keepe dry the touch hole. xTai-tSoo in Bailey. 
^867 in Smyth SailoBs Wordbk, 

4 . ? transf. A plug or quid of tobacco. 

1793 Grose Dkt. Vulg. Tongue, Fid of Tobacco. x8fio in 
Bartlett Diet. Amer. 1867 in Smyth Sailor’s Wordbk. 
B. diat. A small but thick piece of anything. 

1838 in Holloway Provincialisms. 1851 N'ewland Thet 
Erne 71 It [a trout) was already cut into fids of five or six 
liadics in length. 18S3 Hasnpm. Gloss.. Fid, sh. a piece. 
Ik. '“Afid ofeheese^. ■ 

б. died. See quot [Perh. a different word cf. 
Fab, Fawb, Feald in same sense-] 

1863 MortoH^ Cycl Agric. (E, B. S.j^ Fid (Xent), a 
thatcheFs handliil of straw. 

7 . ‘A wooden or metal bar or pin, used to 
si^port or steady anything * (Webster). 

‘xi^ J. Sfc SiwiltG®» m FoispejPe Mag. HI. 5T9 After 
haymg knocked out the ‘fid*, which united the ch^ that 
kmad the load, rolled suddenly ufon Mm. zSsy 


Oarsman’s Guide kfd is a wedge passed 
through a hole tO; secure anything. 

8 . ctttrib. f as fid-ham mer, -k&le. 

xb^etMmmmiWAGSeamasis Dkt., Fidd.kamvrer{$,&Y\M 
made sharpe at one end j to splise a roape, and a Hammer at 
the other end* 1721-1800 Bailey, Fidd-hammer. 1789 
Trans, Soc. Encourag. Artsy\l.^x% A top-mast inverted : 
the fid-hole to ship the tiller in. 1869 Sir E. J. Reed S / np - 
build. xvi. 31S Thus steel yards have snapped in the truss, 
topmasts in the fid hole. 

Fid (fid), V. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To fix (a top- 
mast, etc.) with a fid. 

1729 Capt. W. Wriglksworth MS.Log-bk. of the ^LyelP 
31 Sept., Rigg’d the raaintopmast and fidded it. (CiS^ H. 
Stuart Seamaids Caiech. 18 Top tackle pendants, and falls 
. .are used for Fidding or housing the mast. 

II FidalgO (fidse’lg^). Also 8 phidalgo. [Pg. 
fidalgQ nobleman, contraction for filko de algo {obs.'] 
son of something. €f. Hidalgo.] A Portuguese 
noble. Also (see quot, 1705). 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 117 Whether the behaviour of 
the Fidalgo displeased our Sea men, or that they understood 
them not. . I know not. 1705 Bosman Guinga mx. 361 The 
Vice-roysS, here called Phidalgoes or Governadors, which 
compose the first State of the Kingdom, xSato Southey Sir 
T. More II. 236 Our young fidalgos resemble tliis Caval- 
liero as little as they do the Circassian gentry. 

tFi*dder, rA Obs, =FlDr^, I. 

1644 Seaman’s Dki. s. v. Fidd, But when we 

apUse cabells we use fidders of wood. *678 in Phillies s.v. Fid, 

t Fi'dder, v. Obs. 

x 6 xt CoTGH., FrenomUer, to fidder, to rake, to pudder in. 

Bidder, obs. Sc. var. of P'otheb sb. 

Fiddle (fi-cri), P'orms: 3-4 fiS-, ftp-, 
fLtliel(e, (4 fltliul, south, vipele), 4-5 f!ytliel(e, 
(5 fythal, -il, -ylle), 4-6 fi<iel(e, (5 fed-, fidylle, 
6 ftddel), 5~6 fydel, (5 -ill, -yll, 6 -delle, -dylle), 
6- fiddle. [ME. fifeie, OE. *Jibde wk. fern, (im- 
plied in deriv. fiSekre] ^MDu. vedel{e (Du. vedel, 
veehy OHG. fidula (MHG. videle, Ger. fiedel), 
O'N.fifia' (fisL.Jiddel), 

The ultimate origin Is obscure.^ The Tent, word hears a 
singular resemblance in sound to its med.L. syrtemyceLvitula, 
vidula, whence OF, tnole, Pr. vittla, and (by adoption from* 
these langs.) It, Sp., Pg. viola: sec Viol. The supposition 
that the early Rom. vidula was adopted independently in 
more than one Teut. lang. would account adequately for all 
tlie Tent, forms ; on the other band, *fpul 6 n- may he an 
OTeut. word of native etymology, though no satisfactory 
Tent, derivation has been found.) 

1 . A Stringed Instrument of music ; usually, the 
violin, but also (with defining word as in bass 
fiddle] applied to other instruments of the viol kind. 
Now only in familiar or contemptuous use. 

c X205 Lav. 7002 Of harpe & of salteriun of fi^ele & of 
coriun. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. ix. 102 Wolde neuere he 
fikithful fader his fithelwere ontempred. ^1450 Holland 
Howlat 761 The lilt pype, and the lute, the fydill in fist. 
*535 CovERDALE 1 Sam. xviiL 6 With tymbrels, with 
myrth, and with fyddels. 1580 Papp tv. Hatchet E iij b, 
I must tune my fiddle,' ancf fetch some more rozen. 
a x68o Butler Rem. (1759) 1. 158 Till all you built appear’d 
Like that, Amphion with his Fiddle rear’d. 1740 Somer- 
ville Hobbinol i. 323 Shrill Fiddles squeak Hoarse Bag-pipes 
roar. x8ss Thackeray Newcomes 1. 22 Engaged in London 
in giving private lessons on the fiddle. 1870 H. Smart 
Race for Wife i, T?he dear old country fiddles are playing 
..dance-music. 

b. In colloquial phrases : As fit as a. fiddle : in 
good rform’ or condition. To hang up onis 
fiddle : to retire from business, give up an under- 
taking. To hang up one s fiddle when one comes 
home : said of persons who are entertaining abroad 
but not in their family circle. To play first (or 
second] fiddle \ to take a leading (or subordinate) 
position. To have ends face made of a fiddle : 
to be irresistibly charming. To have a face as 
long as a fiddle : to look dismal. 

176a Smollett Sir L, Greaves (1780) I. viii. 84 Your 
honour’s face is made of a fiddle ; every one that looks on 
you loves you.^ r778 Learning at Loss IL 79 Our Friends 
..returned, with Jack Solecism the first Fiddle as usual. 
i8xfi Scott Old Mart, xxxvii. How could I help it? His 
face was made of a fiddle. 1823 O'Meara Napoleon in 
Exile I. 227 He was of opinion that Prussia should never 
play the first fiddle in the affairs of the Continent. 1862 
H, Kingsley Ravenshoe III. ix. 140 It was evident that 
. .he liad been playing. .second fiddle. 1882 Miss Braddon 
Mt. Royal III. xi. 253 ‘Is Salathiel pretty fresh?’ asked 
the Baron. ‘Fit as a fiddle’. X889 D. Hannay Capt, 
Marryat ix, He did not entirely hang his fiddle up when 
he came home, 18^ H. O’Reilly 50 Years on Trail 11,, 
X arrived at my destination feeling as fit as a fiddle. 

2 . Applied to the player, 

a. »= Fiddler. The f^dUs : the hand of fiddlers. 

X676 Marvell Mr. Smirke 71 Envy began to dance 

among the Bishops first, the good Constantine brought them 
the Fiddles. 1773 Brydone Skily^ L (1809) 7 Barfaella, the 
sweetest fiddle in Italy, leads our little band 

b. transf. One to whose music others dance; 
hence, a mirth-maker, jester. 

x6oo Breton PasquHs Madcappe 64 Wks. (Grosart) 9 He 
may be hut a fcKvle, and she a fiddle. 1693 Eocke Thoughts 
cone. Educ, § 165. 208 You would not, have your Son the 
Fiddle to every jovial Company. 1728 Pope Dime, n 234 
At once the B^r and Fiddle of the town. 1739 Cibber Apol. 
(1756) I. 13 His easy humour, whenever he is called to it 
[company], can still m^ce himself the fiddle of it. 1S37 
Marryat Dog-fiend v. He was.. the fiddle ©f the ship’s 
company. 


Something resembling, a fiddle in shape or 
appearance: a. Mant, (See quot. 1867) ; b. Agric, 
(See quot, 1874) ; C: GunmaJzing. (See quot. 1881). 

186s Daily 7>/. 21 Aug. 5/2 A heavy sea, which . . caused 
the production of ‘ fiddles’ on the saloon tables at lunch time, 
1867 Smyth Sailor’s Wprd-bk,, Fiddle, contrivance to 
prevent things from rolling off the table in bad weather. 
1874 Knight Diet. Meek., Fiddle . .a. wooden bar about 11 
feet long, attached by ropes at its ends to the traces of 
a horse, and used to drag iodse' straw or hay on the ground, 
[etc-]i i83s Gkeener G’/zy 248 The value of a stock is 
greatly enhanced by a species of cross pattern, or ‘ fiddle 
4 . In various slang uses : a. (See quot. 1 700). 
b. A watchman’s rattle. C. Scotch (t Welsh) fiddle, 
the itch, rf. Stoek-exchange : the sixteenth part of 
a pound, e. A sixpence (P'armer). 

a. a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Fiddle, a Writ to 
Arrest. 1783 in Grose Diet. Vitlg. Tongue. 

b. 1823 W. T. Moncrieff Tom ^ Jerry 11. ii, Log. There’s 
the Charlies* fiddles going. Jerry. Charlies' fiddles?— -I’m 
not fly, Doctor, Z<3^. Rattles, Jerry, rattles ! 

C. a. 1700 B. E. Diet. Catit. Crew, Wehh-fiddle, the Itch.' 
1826 J. Randolph Let. 20 Feb. in Life J. Quincy 421, 

1 liave not catched the literary * Scotch fiddle 
d. 1825 C. M. Westmacott Eng. Spy IL 138 To do busi- 
ness with me at a fiddle. 1887 Atkin House Scraps 15 Done 
at a fiddle. 

6. Used xnteijectlonally = Fiddlestick, 

1693 Congreve Love for L, v. vi, Fore. Hussy, you shall 
have a Rod. Miss. A Fiddle of a Rod, I’ll have a Husband. 
6. The action of fiddling, or fig. of fussy trifling. 
1874 "^Lkcvim Self-Cult. 89 The eternal whirl and fiddle of 
life, so characteristic of our. .neighbours across the Channel, 
7., aitrih. and. Comb, a* simple attrib., as fiddle-' 
lore, -make, b, objective, as fiddlefabricant, 
fa^tcier, -holder, -lover, -maker", fiddle- making 
vbl. sb. ; fiddle- scraping adj. 

1836 Dubourg Violin ix. (1878) 271 The noted Tyrolesse 
■*fidale-fabricants. Ibid. ix. 269 An iugemous *fiddle-fancier, 
lAjS J. Bishop tr. Otto’s FioUn App. v. (1875) 85 L. Spohr 
invented what he called a ^fiddlerholder. 1885. Pall Mall 
G. 9 June 1/2 Now is the time for all *fiddle lovers to go and 
rub up their ^fiddle lore. 1864 Sandys & Foster Hist . 
Violin ix. 125 A large instrument of the "fiddle make, 
ifls 1680 Butler Rem . kx ^ Sf ' 1 1 * A good *Fiddle-Maker. 
x88s Pall Mall G. 9 June fi The great emperor of all 
fiddle-makers, An toniusStradivarius. 1884 E. Heron- Aixen 
V iolinrmaking ii. vi. 129 'Phe wood used in *fiddle^making 
should be thoroughly dry. 1879 Besant & Rice ’Tivas in 
Ti-afalgad s Bay ii. 1 189,1,) 21 She c^e to compaaring her son 
— the ^fiddle-scraping son — with his late father. 

8. Special comb. : fiddle-baok, a back (of a 
chair) shaped like a fiddle, also attrib. in fiddle-back 
wood, a name given to various ornamental woods 
used for the covers of books ; fiddle-block Nauk 
(see quot. 1858); f fiddle-brained foolish, 
frivolous ; fiddle-dock (see quot. 1823) ; fiddle- 
faced a., pulling a long face, unhappy looking ; 
fiddle-fish, (u!) a name given to the Angel-fish or 
Monk-fish ; (b) (see quot. 1867) ; fiddle-flanked 
having hollow flanks like a fiddle ; fiddle-grass 
(see quot.) ; fiddle-lipped a., of a flower, having 
a lip shaped like a fiddle ; fiddle-pattern, the 
pattern of ‘fiddle-headed’' spoons and forks; 
fiddle - patterned a. =* Fiddle - headed b, ; 
fiddle-shaped a. Bot. (see quot. 1866; rendering 
mod.L. panditriformis) ; fiddlewood, (<?) the 
Citkarexylon % {b) (see quot. 1878-86). 

1890 Longm. Mag. Jan. 312 A tall, old Chippendale arm*, 
chair, with a quaintly-carved ** fiddle ’-back. *858 Simmon us 
Diet. Trade, * Fiddle-block, a block with two sheaves, one 
over the other ; the lower one smaller than the other. i88a 
Nares Semnanskip (ed. 6) 44 The lower end [is] spliced 
round the fiddle block. 1823 Crabb Tecknol. Did., * Fiddle- 
dock (Bot.\ the Rutnex pulcher of Linnaeus. C1785 John 
Thompson’ s Man (1829) 17 *FiddIe faced, wagtailed fellows. 
1885 VI, Westall Larry Lohengrin I. v, Whiie-chokered, 
strait-laced and fiddle-faced. 1748 Anson’s Voy. xi. xii. 266 
1'he Torpedo, or numbing fish, which is in shape very like 
the '*fiddierfish. 1859 All Year Round No. 19- 451 The 
fiddle-fish (shaped Eke the butt of a fiddle). 1867 Smyth 
.bailor’s Woretbk., Fiddle-fish, a name of the king-crab 
(^Limulus polypkemus). C178S John Thompsons Man 15 
Foul-breeked, rep-shanked, *fiddle-flanked- i%8-86 Britten 
& Holland Plant-n., *Fiddle Grass, Epilobium kh'suinm 
L. 1829 Loudon Encycl. Plants 4, Zingiber pandnraium, 
■•‘fiddle- lipped. 1842 Barham Ingol. Leg., Misadv. Margate, 
I could not see my table-spoons. .’J'he little ’•‘fiddle-pattern’d 
ones I use. 1819 Rees Cycl. XIV- s. v., * Fiddle-shaped leaf 
. .is oblong, broad at the two extremities and contracted in 
the middle, like a fiddle or some sort of guitar. x866 Treas. 
Mot., Fiddle-shaped, obovate, with one or two recesses or 
indentations on each side. 1713 J. Petivkr in Phil. 7 runs. 
XXVIII. 216 Barbadoes *Fiddle-waod, Citharexylum 
Amerkanwn, xysb P. Browne Jamaka 265 Black-heart 
Fiddlewood. 1878-86 Britten & Holland Fiddle- 

wood, Scrophntaria aquatica.. 

Fiddle (frdl), V. [£ prec. sb-] 

1 . intr. To pla.y tKe fiddle or violiu ; now only 
in familiar or contemptuous use. Also fig. 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. xiii. 231 For I can neither tabre n« 
trompe . . ne iMhelen at fcstes, ne harpen. c 1440 Framp, 
Parv. 159/2 Fydelin, or fyielyn, vitnior. *530 Palsgr. 
S49/1 Can you fyddell and playe upon a tabouret to ? i6a8 
Ford Louver’s Mel. v. i, What dost think I am, that thou 
shouldst fiddle So much upon my patience ? a 1661 F uller 
Worthies (1662) 120 This man [John Smith] could not fidle, 
could not Tune himself to be pleasant and plausible to all 
Companies. 174a Pope Dime. iv. 598 Others. .Teach Kings 
to fiddle, and make Senates dance. *836 W. Irving 
Astoria I. ax 6 They feast, they fiddle, they drink, they sing. 
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■fe. with cognate obj. In qnot. 

1377 Langl. F. PZ B. xin. 447 a lered raanv to lere Jje 
what oure lorde suffred., And fithel without fiaterynge of 
gode friday J>e storye. ^ 1870 Tke 21 May, We had 

used to say they were ignorant, hut now when we see a. . 
monk-tau,>ht boy we fiddle another tune. 

. 0 , tmMs. with adverbs (nonce uses). 

3533 More CanfuL Barnes viii. Wks. 739^ AH maner of 
people be he pope or pedeler. .monke or niyller, frere or 
fiddler, or anye of tlve remenaunt that thys fonde frere 
fiddeleth forth here by letters. 1593 Nashe r. 39 b, 

Blowne vp honour,; honour by antick fawning fidled vp, 1649 
G. Baniel Trmarch. To Rdr. 163 Let Nero fiddle out 
Rome’s Obsequies. 1864 Fraser’s Mag,. Apr. 403 That im- 
pulsive band which proposed to fiddle down the walls of our 
S.mmI Jericho. 

;2. teehn. (See qtiot.) 

1883 Gill in Encyct. Brit. (ed. 9) XVI. 244 s.v. Micro- 
ineier^ Each movable web must pass the other W'ithout 
coming in contact with it or the fixed wire and without 
rubbing on any part of the brass-work. Should either fault 
occur (technically called ‘fiddling ’) it is fetal to accurate 
measurement. 

3. To make aimless or frivolous movements; 
esp. to. play, toy ahaut^ at, on., ovor, with { 2 ^ thing, 
mrdy, a person) ; to act idly or frivolously. Also 

fiddle about 

*5.30 Palsgr. 549/1 Loke you fydell nat with your handes 
whan your raaister speketh to you. 1604 T. Wright Passions 
IV. ii. § 3. X33 Some men you haue alwaies fidling about 
their garments. 1663 Pepy.s Diary 13 July, The ladies. . 
talking, and fiddling with their hats? and feathers. 1705 
W. King A rtjj/ Love xii 13 Her fingers or her tongue would 
fiddle, 1738 Swift Polite Convers. ii, He took a pipe in his 
hand, and fiddled with it till he broke it. 1741 Betterton 
Eng. Stage v, 64 Some are perpetually fidling about their 
Cloaths. 1761 Mrs. Sheridan^ Sidney Bidulpk (T757) IV. 
134, I had pretended to be fiddling at it all the time we were 
at tea. 1855 Browning F}-a Lippo Lippi %% Yoa’ll take 
Your hand away that 's fiddling on my throat, 1883 H. 
Smart Hard Lines! lii, They’ve had him fiddling about so 
long in the school, he ’s most likely forgot how to gallop. 
1884 Sat. Rev. 12 July 40/1 A Ministry fiddling with 
Franchise Bills. 

h. slang. (See quot) 

1851 Mayhew Loud. Labour 1 . igp/i A lad that had been 
tocky fiddling (holding horse-s or picking up money any- 
how'). 

e. trans. To fiddle cmay : to fritter away. 

*667 More Dw. Dial, n. xiv. (1713) 132 [They] fiddle 
away their time as idlely as those that pill Straws. 1861 
Beresf. Hope A/Zj^, Catkedr. iqtk C. vi. 22X The common- 
place way of treating it is that of simply fiddling it away. 

4. a. trans. To cheat, swindle. Now only 
slangy. Also with into, out of . b. (see quot. 
i8so). 

1604 Bekker Honest IVk. Wks. 1873 H. 170 There was 
one more that fiddled my fine Pedlers. 1703 Be Foe 
Villainy of Stockjobbers Misc. 268 There People can .. 
Fiddle them out of their Money. i73'8 Ghesterf. Common 
Sense 14 Oct., Somebody else would have been fiddled into 
it again. 1830 Lloyds Weekly 3 Feb, (Farmer), I understand 
fiddling — that means, buying a thing for a mere trifite and 
selling it for double or for morel 1851 Mayhew Lottd. 
Labour 1 . 424 The way the globe man does is to go among 
the old women and fiddle (humbug) them. iSfii Ibid. III. 
X30 We are generally fiddled most, tremendous. 

6 . slang". To take liberties with (a woman\ 

*632 Chapman & Shirley Ball ii. sii, Fiddling ladies, yqu 
molecatcher! 


Fi'd-dle-bow. The stringed bow with which 
a iddle is played; =Fibi>lest?ick. 

,1837 W. Hersf.e in Genfl. Mag. Bee. 4S4 Thine elbow 
instinctively moving to the fiddle-bow even after sleep bad 
settled upon thy weary eyelids. 1831 Brewster Nat, 
Magic viii. (1833) rSo Brawing a rosined fiddle-bow across 
it. 187X B. Taylor Faust (1875) I. ii. 40 The fiddle bow 
was playing. 

Frddle-case. 

1. The ease in which a fiddle is kept. Also 
atirih., fiddle-case hoots : boots as big as a fiddle- 


case. 

1647 Ward Simp. Coblersty To spend their lives in making 
fidle-cases for futulous womens phansie.s. 1762 Goldsm. Cit. 
W. xli. Heads, .as empty as a fiddle-case. 1837 Lockhart 
Scott (■iB3g) VIII. 71 Half a dozen tall footmen each bearing 
a fiddle case. 1852 R. S. Surtees Spongds Sp. Tour Ibcvi. 
536 Tweed trousers thru.st into fiddle-case boots. 

^ pi. (See quot). 

1878-86 Britten & Holland Plant-n., Fiddle-cases, 
RkmantJms crista-galU. 

T Fi'ddlecome, Ohs. [short for next, used 
attrib.] Nonsensical, silly, trumpery. 

1697 Vanbrugh Relapse iv. i. 103 A fiddlecome tale^ of a 
draggle-tailed girl. 1777 Sheridan Trip Scarb. iv. i, Do 
you think such a fine proper gentleman . . cares for a fiddle- 
eome tale of a child ? 

t Fiddle-COJne-faddle. Ohs. rare. [Altered 
form of bTDDLE-FADDT.E, witli come for Cum. 

1663 Cowley Cutter of Coleynan St, in. viii, They have 
their Simpathies and Fiddle-come-faddles in their Brain.’ 

Fiddlededee (fi-dldidJ). int and sb. [1 
Fiddle sb.. or v., used in a contemptuous sense 
with a nonsensical appendage.] 

A. int. Nonsense ! 

421784 Johnson in i5^.s«/e‘/'/’^Xyi9(i848)Appdx. 837/1 All he 
IJohnson] said was, ‘ Fiddle-de-dee, my dear’.. xSag J, Neai. 
Bro. Jonathan L 182 Fiddle-de-dee then ; I’ll venter it t 
*865 Trollope Belton Est. xxix..352 ‘He Is a man very 
estimable ' . . Fiddle-d'e; 4 ee. He is an ape,— a monkey.* 

B. sb. Nonsense, absurdity. 

Mod. Ihat is all fiddle-d«-dee. 


Fiddle-faddle (fi*dlif®*dl), sbd and int 
[This and the yb are reduplications of Fiddle or 
FaI)DLE ; cf. (jQv.fickfack, and contemptuous foi*ma- 
tions like fiimfiam, skimbk-skanthle, etc.] 

A. sb. 

1. Trifling talk or action ; in pi. trivial matters,, 
trifling occupations or objects of attention. 

1377 tr. BullingePs Decades 103 This more then neding 
fiddlefaddle smacks somwhat of ambition. 1392 G. Harvey 
Pierce’s S uper. Wks. 1884 II. 98 Away with these pauliringe 
fidle-fadles. 1684 tr. Agrippa’s Van. Arts xxx. 86 The 
Fiddle-faddles and Trifles of Mathematicians, a X734 N orth 
Ejsam. 11. V. § 14X (1740) 403 Come leave your Fiddiefaddles 
of Presumptions, rxyfio in Macaulay Ess. Pitt ‘1854' 30S/2 
No more they make a fiddle-faddle About a Hessian boi*se 
car .saddle, 2827 Sgott Jrml . 8 July, The fiddle-faddle of 
arranging all tbe things was troublesome,^ 1849 Barwin 
Life ^ Lett. (xSS/) L 377 Bescribing species of birds and 
shells, &c., is all, fiddle-faddle. 1861 T. L. Peacock Gryll 
Gr. 103^ Where you just look on fiddiefaddles while your 
dinner is behind a screen. 1887 Jessopp A ready iv. 134 
Collecting cards, .and all the petty fiddlefaddle that is grow- 
ing so stale. ' 

2. An idler, trifler ; a gossip, chatterbox. 

1602 Breton Merry Wonders, Maid Marian in a Morrice- 
daunce^, would put her down for a Fiddle-faddle. lysfi- 
Mrs, Belany Let, to Mrs. Dewes, Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. 
Gosling, and two or three fiddle faddles. 1824 Westm 
Rev. 1 1 , 337 Your true fiddle-faddle Somebody, who would 
he in high repute among his fellows. 1888 Berksk. Gloss. 
S.V., A ‘viddle vaddle or viddle vaddler 

B. Trifling, petty, fussy: said of persons 
as well as of things. 

16x7 Collins Bp. Ely noZ A great deale more of such 
fiddle-faddle .stufie. 1727 Be Foe Protest. Monast. 16 In any 
other fiddle fad'dle part of Life. 17x2 Arbuthnot John 
Bull in Arb. Garner (Z883) VI. 603 They [liverymen] said, 
‘She wa.s a troublesome fiddle faddle old woman!* X834 
Beckford Italy II. 164 So fiddle-fadiile and .so coquettish. 
1855: Thackeray Newsomes II. 69 The fidcde-taddle eti- 
quette of the Court. 

C. int. Nonsense! Bosh! 

X67X Shadwell Humorists v, Fiddle faddle on youT 
Travelling and University. 1705 V an brvgh Cor fed. 11. i. 
Fiddle, faddle; han’t I wit enough already? 1779 Mad. 
B’Arblay II Jan., Dr. Johnson : Pho ! fiddle- 

faddle; do you suppose your book is so much talked of and 
not yourself? 18715 F. E. Trollope Charming Feilozo III. 
XV. igi Oh, fiddle-faddle, ray lord 1 

Fiddle-faddle (fi-d’lifse dl), zl [See the sb.} 
intr. To be busy about petty trifles; to fuss;^ 

‘ mess about’'. 

1633 Ford Broken H. i. iti. Ye may as easily Outrun a 
cloud driven by the northern blast As fiddle faddle so. 1776 
Mrs. Belany Lett. Ser. 11. II. 202 Had yoii been bred up 
only to fiddle faddle, you would have fiddle faddled all your 
life. 1870 Miss Broughton Red as Rose I. 226 She has. . 
fiddle-faddled about the garden^ picking off half-a-dozen 
dead roses. 

Hence ridaie-faddling" z^bl. shl and ppl. a. Also 
Uddle-faddler. 

1834T. MEDWiNy 4 «i'/tfr Wales!. PVef. ix. But lest I should 
chance to be considered here one of the tribe of that fiddle- 
fadling, dull old prosing pedant. 1846 Worcester (citing 
Qu. Rev.), Fiddle faddler, a fooli.sh trifler. 1850 Clough 
Poems arid Pr. Rem. (i86g) I. 168 Whatsoever your hand 
findeth to do, do it without fiddle-faddling. x86i Miss 
Braddon Lady Lisle (1885) 36, I don't want hira to be 
a fiddle-faddling girl. 1M2 Society 14 Oct- 11/2 The mi-staken 
notion.. that detail is a substitute for spirit and fiddlec 
faddling for acting. 

Fi’ddle-liead. [f- Fiddle sb. + Head ] 

1. Naut. The ornamental carving at the bows of 
a vessel, the termhualion of which is a scroll turn- 
ing aft or inward' like the head of a vioHn, 

1799 Naval Chron. I. App. State of Navy, Neptune,fi\)A 
fiddle-head, .bad. .a bad effect. 1833 MarryatjP. Simple 
xli, I hope Captam O’Brien wiH t^e off her fiddle-head, 
and get one carved. 

2. A local name for a young fern frond. 

1882 J- Hardy in Proc. Berw. Nat.. Club IX. 563 Young 
fern fronds — ‘ fiddle-heads as they are named — are greedily 
devoured as substitutes for green vegetables. 

3. A head as empty as a fiddle. 

2887 W. F. Anstey in Macm. Me^. Feb. 262/2 He hasn’t 
two ideas in his great fiddle-head. 

Fi*^ddle-hea:ded, [f. prec. + -eds.j a. 
Naut. Having a fiddle-head, b. Of a fork, spoon : 
tiaving the handle made after the pattern of a 
fiddle, e. Empty-headed, d. (see quot. 1883 ,). 

1840 Hood Kilmansegg, First Step hi. In short a kind Of 
fork that is fiddle-headed. xSgr H. Melville Whale viii. 
43 A projecting piece of scroll work fashioned after a .ship’s 
Mdle-headed beak., 1834 Whyte Melville Gen. Bounce v. 
(1855) 104 ‘ You’ve broke it, you fiddle-headed brute ! ’ 1^3 
G. Stables Our Friend thellog^x. 60 Fiddh-keaded, along, 
gaunt, wolfish, head, like, what one sees in some Mastiffs. 
Fi’ddlement. nonce-wd. [f. Fiddle v. + 
-MEMT.] The action of fiddKng, an instance of this. 

1859 Sala Tw. 157 An egregious fiddler 

. .used to attract large crowds in the street beneath listening 
to his complicated fiddlements. 

Fiddler (fi*dloj, fid’k^aa);. [OE. fiikhre, f, 
fibelian to« fiddle^ f. ^filkh Fiddle sb. €f. ON, 
fiblaril\ One who fiddles. 

1. One who plays on the fiddle i esp. one who 
does so for hire. Fiddler s fare ^ money, pay, 
wages i see qnots. tfqj,' 160 S, ai'joo, 17 S 5 . 

a 1X00 Age. VhcL in Wri-Wulbker 3XT Fidicen, 
c *330 Artk. ^ Merl. 6568 Th«r were trumpes and fithelers!. 


ITDDLE-STaiirG. 

1463 Mann. ^'Housek. Esep. 230 GO'Vjra to a fedelere, th® 
sayd day at nyte,. iiij.d. 133* More Confut. Sarms. viiL 
Wks. 735/1 He - . fareth as he. wer from a frere waxen a 
fideler.. x$gf istPf. Return fr. Paruass. 1. i. 3S0 H:e.,.,ga.ve. 
me fidlei*’s wages, and dismiste mee. 1608 Markham Dumb 
Knight HI, Let the world know you haue bad more than 
fidlers fare, for you Imue meat, money, and cloth. 2644, 
Milton Areop. (Arb.) 50 The gammuth of every municipal 
fidler. 4:1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crmr, Fidlers-pay, Thz.nks 
and Wine. 1721 Boungbroke in Swift’s Lett. {tjM) II. 20 
fiddlers flourish carelessly, before riiey play a fine air. 
1785 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue, Fidler s money, all six- 
pences. 1807-8 W, Irving Salmag. (1824) 350 The fiddler 
puts tbe whole assembly in motion. x886 Hall. Caine Son 
of H agar ii. xvi, The fiddler's function was at an end for 
the present. 

b. Fiddler’s Green (Naut.) : * a sailor’s elysiura, 
in which wine, women, and song figure prominently ’ 
(Farmer). 

Sporting Mag. XVI. 404 My grannan.. used tQ_ tell 
me that animals, when they departed this life, were destined 
to be fixed in Fidlers Green. 1836 W, H. Maxwell Capt. 
Blake 1 . XV. note. It is. .believed that tailors and musicians 
after death are cantoned in a place called * Fiddler’s Green 
1837 ^ASCRyATDogdiend\x,yie. shape a course for Fiddler's; 
Green. 1883 J. B. J. Kelly in Harper’s Mag. Aug. 441/2 
The pilotless narrows which lead to Fiddler’s Green, where 
all good sailors go. 

1 2. A trifler. Obs. 

rS9t R. Cecil in Untoris Carr. (Roxb.) 197 Tliis discorse 
growes by many fidlers in your cause. 1733 Dyche St Pardon 
Diet , Fuller, .a trifling, foolish, or impertmeat Person. 

3. slangi. A sixpence. 

x88s Household Words 20 June 153/2 A more easily ex- 
plained name [for a sixpencel is a Fiddler.. probably from 
the old custom of each couple at a dance paying the fiddler 
sixpence; 

4. a. See quots. 1750 and 1887 . b. A local 
name for tbe Sandpiper (Tringotdes hypoUucus). 

17S0 G. Hughes Barbadoes 82 Fiddlers. This fly . - much 
resembles a cockroach. 1885 Swainson Prov. Names Brit. 
Birds tg 6 Fiddler (Hebrides). Kent Gloss., Fiddler, 

the angel or shark-ray, 

e. A small crab of the genus Geiasimm. Also 
fiddler-crab. 

17x4 J. Lawson Carolina i6z, Fidlars arc a sort of 
small Crabs, that lie in Holes in the Marshes. 1867 W. IL 
Lord Crab, Shrimp, ^ Lobster Lore A * Fidler-Crab' 
(as it is sometimes called from the rapidity with which it. 
works its elbows). x88^ S. L. Clemens [‘ Mark Twain ’]; 
Life on Mississippi xlyiii. 429 The drain age-ditehes were 
everywhere alive with little crabs — ‘ fiddlers', 

6 . attrib. and Comb., as fiddler lad ; fiddler-Uke 
adji. and adv. 

x8a4 Scott Redgawnilet Let. xii, * Beil's in the fiddler lad * 
was muttered from more quarters: tixan one.. 1628 Vennehi 
Baths of Bathe It is Fidler-like.^ 1660 Bowell 

Parly of Beasts 128 He was dismissed Fidler-like, whh 
meat, drink, and money. 

t Fi* ddles^y. Qbs. In <S fidlery. [ft prec.. + 3.J 

The. art or craft of a fiddler* 

XS8® Frauncb Lamiers Log. 1. vi. 36 As though Humfrey 
Crowther were a whole integrall thing made and consisting 
of these two partes, goodnesse and fidlery. 

X^ddlestick (fi*dlstik), [f. Fiddle j'A -k 
Stick 

1. The bow strung with horsehairw4th. which, the 
fiddle is played. The dPtiil rides on a fiddle-stick « 
Sphere’s a fine commotion. 

*4. . Nom. MS. Reg. 17 in Wr.-Wilkker 693 Hie arculus, 
fydylstyk. Shaks. i Heh. IV, n. iv. 535 The Beuill 
rides vpon a Fiddl«>sticke. 1653 Walton Angler 106 , 1 lent 
you indeed my Fiddle, but not my Fiddlestick. 1773 JoHN.i 
SON in Boswelhs Apr., Give him a fiddle and a fiddle-stick, 
and he can do nothing. 1842 Abdy Water Cure (1843) 2x0, 
I might as well inquire whether the fi.ddle or the fiddle-stick 
makes the tune. 

2. humorously. Something insignificant or absurd, 

j a mere nothing. Often substituted for another 
I word in derisively repeating a remark. Also, 
j fiddlesticks end. Not to care a fiddlestick', to 
i care not at all. 

1621 Fletcher Pilgrim tii. iv. Shot with a fiddlestick : 
who’s here to shoot ye? 1701 Farquhar^^zV//. Wildair 
TV. ii. Golden pleasures 1 golden fiddlesticks ! 1796 Ghose 

; Diet. Vulg. Tongue (ed. 3), Fiddlestick’s End, Nodiing. 
1807-8 W. Irving Salnu^, ( 1824) 140 We do not care a fiddle- 
stick . . for either public opinion or private ill-will. 1838 
, Dickens Nick. Nick, viii, ‘ We purify the boys’ bloods now 
! and then.’ ‘ Purify fiddlesticks’^ ends,’ said his lady. 1855 
i Thackeray Newcomes x. She. .proposed to die of a broken 
heart . . A broken fiddlestick 1 1877 Black Green Past, xxvii. 
(1878) 214 ‘ Beware the awful fiddlesticks 1 ’ she fl.ippantly 
aaswered. 

3. Hence as int. An exclamation equivalent to 
Nonsense I fiddle-de-dee I Often in, pi. Also, 
fiddlesticks end I 

x6oo Nashe Summers Last Will Wks. (Grosart) VI. 130 
A fiddlestickel neYe tell me I am full of wordiS. 1842 
Thackeray Miss Tickl&toby’s Lect. vii, Do you suppose men 
so easily change their natures? Fiddlestick ! 1854 H. Ains- 
worth Flitch of Bacon ix. 17 * And she refused you.' ‘ Fortur 
nately she dsid, my dear." “Fiddlestick’s end! I dare say 
j you preferred her.’ 1857 Hughes Tam Brown ix. (18I71) 

' Fiddlesticks !• k’s nothing but the .skin broken., . 1883 Steven- 
son 7 'reastere Isl. i. E, (rSSd) 16. “ Wounded f A fi^es-stick’s 
end !1‘ said the doctor- 1887 Jessore Aready vii. 2x9 Once 
! a labourer alvscays a labourer? Fiddlesticks 1 
: Frddle-^tring. [ft as piee, + Stbinc*. J One 
of the strings oh a fiddle,, which by their vibration 
produce the sounds Also fig. 

*7*8 Yousng Lam Fame iiiv (1757) loS Fix'd is the fete 
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■ FIDDLEY. 

wliores, and.^ fiddle-strings I 1733 Arbuthnot A ir xii. § 20 
A Fiddle.stnng, moisten'd with Water will sink a Note in 
a little time. 1835 Mrs. Carlyle Leti. I. 43, I do but 
fret myself to fiddlestrings. 1884 E. H eron-Allen Violin'^ 
making ir. xii, 210 I'he manufacture of fiddle strings. 

FMdley (fi'd’lii), ^ Naut^ The iron framework 
round the deck opening that leads to the stoke- 
hole of a steamer ; usually covered by a grating of 
iron bars ; the space below this. 

s88f Standard 17 Nov, 2/3 The coverings of the fiddleys 
or openings to the stoke hole. 1885 Runciman SkipJ>ers 
Sk. t A few men were crouching in the fiddley. 1893 
Westm. Gaz. i Feb. 4/2 They have had to sleep amidst the 
* fiddlies ' around the engine boilers. 

Fiddling (fi*dlig ); sk [f. as prec. + -im i .] 

The action of the vb. Fiddle in various senses. 

1 . Playing the fiddle. 

^1460 Emare 390 Bothe harpe and fydyllyng. « 1680 
Butler Rent , (xyspl I, 7 Th' Arcadians .. Whom nothing 
in the World coulci brin^ To civil Life, but fiddling, xyoa 
Addison Medals \\\. “Wks. 1721 I. 530 We see Nero’s 
fidling and Commodus's skill in fencing on several of their 
Medals. 1879 Besant & Rice Trafmg. Bayi\. (1891) 22 
There could be no fiddling that evening. 

2 . Fussy trifling; petty adjustment or alteration, 
i6az Massinger Virg. Mart, vr, i, Hell on your fiddling! 

1705 W. King .dr/ o/Lm>e xii. 68 Some times your hair you 
upwards furl. .All must through twenty fiddlings pass. 176a 
Smgs Costreme (Percy Soc.) 240 ’I'is so metamorphos’d by 
your fiddling and fangling. That I scarce know my own. 
1878 in N. Amen Rev. CXXVL 249, I am sick of this 
fiddling about. 

Fiddlingf (fi 'dlig) , ppl a. [f. as prec. -h 

1 . That plays the fiddle. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia n. (1590) 217, I curse the fidling 
finders out of music, 1780 Cowper Frogr, Err. in A cas- 
socked huntsman and a fiddling priest, a 1839 Praed Poems 
<1864) K 290 He lighted hy chance on a fiddling fellow. 

2 . a. Of persons : Busy about trifles ; addicted 
to futile and petty activity* b. Of things ; Petty, 
trifling, unimportant ; contemptible, futile. 

a. x66o S- Fisher Rmticks Alarm Wks. {16791 374 The 
Fruit of their fidling Minds. 1673 Wycherley Gentleman 
Dancing-Master ir. li, You grow so fiddling and so trouble- 
some there is no enduring you, 174S Richardson Clarissa 
(1811) II. 1. s A sort of fiddling, busy, yet . . unbmy man. 

b. , 1652^ Sir E. Nicholas in N. Papers (Canidem 301 
Putting himself into every fidling business, a 1672 Wood 
Life (1848) 70 For feare of making their meetii^s to be 
vaine and ndling. X70S W. King A ri of Lave 62 The most 
fidling work of knitting, a 1745 Swift Direc. to Servants 
ii, Wks, (jpSi II. 358 Good cooks cannot abide what they 
. .call fiddling work, where abundance of time i.s spent, and 
little done. i886 J. R. Rees Pleas, of a Bk. Worm v, 
169 The quantity of fiddling, complaining criticism with 
which many of our. .critical journals abound. 

Fide (foid), V. mre^K [f. L. fld-h^e to Con- 
fide,] trans. To confide or entrust to. 

1863 Ld. Lytton Ring Amasls iv. 66 The. ,reque.st that 
her infant daughter mi^t be fided to the care of her friend. 
Fi^deal, a. rare^K [f. {Jides) + -al.] 

Pertaining to or based upon faith. 

x8^ Notes Biogr, W. Law p. xxv, His far seeing fideal 
realizations. 

t Fi^dedinify a. Obs. Sc. rarc-^^. [ad. 'L.Jtde 
dignus worthy of credit.] Trustworthy. In quot 
dlipt. a trustworthy person. 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 432 Schawin him be ane 
rxcht fideding, Ane man of gude- 
f Fide*icide, It h.jddeif gen. of jSdes 

faith + -oiDK k] ' A faith-destroyer ; a breaker of 
word or trust ’ (Blount Glossogr, 1656-81)* 
1676-X7X7 in Coles* 

Fi'deist. mnce-wd., [f. L. fidc^ (jddcs) -f -IST.] 
(See quot.) 

x88x Dublin Rev. Ser. in. V. 250 Writers who have ex- 
aggerated the influence of faith.. he [Olld-Laprune] would 
call, .fideists. 

Fidei-comiiiissTxm (f3i=df|3i|kfunrs^m). 

Law. [a. L. fidei-commissum^ neut. pa. pple. of 
fidei-committ^ey f. fidei^ dat. of fides faith + com^ 
miil^re to entrust. Commit.] A bequest which a 
person made by begging his heir or legatee to 
transfer something to a third person. 

X727-4X in Chambers Cycl. vjfyji Blackstone Comm. II, 
IL XX. 327 The fidei-commissum.. was the disposal of an in- 
heritance to one, in confidence that he should convey it or 
dispose of the profits at the will of another. 

So ri^dei-commi'ssary [ad. L. fdei commis- 
sdriusx s^e -art], of, belonging to, or of the 
nature of a fidei-commissum, ridei-commls- 
saxily adv. [ + -ly^], in a fidei-commissary or 
precatory manner; through a fidei-commissum. 
X'i:dei-commi*ssion9 the action involved in a 
fidei-commissum; an instance of this. I'iJdei- 
comnii'ssiouer [ + -br 1]» one who receives a 
fidei-commissum. 3 ?i:dei-coixmii‘S 8 or, ^he that 
commits a thing to be disposed of by another' 
(Blount Glossogr. 1656-81), 

1751 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Fidei-Commissum^ A praetor 
was erected, whose business was restrained to the single 
matter of fidei-commissions. Ibid.^ The fidei-commissioner 
refused to accept the trust. x88o Muirhead Ulpian xxv. 
§ 3 A fideicommissary gift may be left even by a mere nod. 

— Gains ix. § 247 Fideicommissary inheritances, /bid. 
§ Competent for a testator to bequeath single thin|?s by 
fideicommissary gift. Ibid. § 289 He cannot be appointed 
fideicommissarily. x88o — Ulpian il § 8 He to whom free- 


dom is given fideicommissarily is a freedman not of the 
testator's but of the manumitter’s. 

Fidejussiou (faidf,d 5;»*Jon). [ad. L.fidejussim- 
ertty n. of action f, Jidc-jubcre : see next.] A giving 
or being surety or bail ; suretyship, 

^ x6S7 Farikgdon •y:>Ser7n. i. 15 If he will be a surety, such 
is the nature of fidejixssion and suretiship, he must. 

Hence Fidejn'ssionary a. 

s88o Muirhead (Ptft/7/5' IV. § 137 [Helgavehisfideiussionary 
undertaking for Lucius Titius for something indefinite. 

Fidejussor (foid/idgjp-ssj, -oi). Civil Law. [a. 
fidejussor y agent-n. f. fidefuberey f. fidCy abl. of 
fides faith + jubere to order.] One who authorizes 
the bail of or goes bail for another ; a surety. 

*539 dels ^as. V (1814) IL 354 Certane vtheris his 
coUegis caucioneris & fide J ussoris. 1647 J er. Taylor Lib. 
Proph. xviii. 239 If he would have appointed Godfathers . . 
to be fidejussors for them [Children], 1768 Blackstone 
Comm. III. 108 They, .take recognizances, .of certain fide- 
jussors in the nature of bail. 1880 Muirhead Gains ni. § 1 15. 

Fidejnssorjr (f3idZ|d.?z?‘S3ri), a. [ad. L. fide- 

jnssori-usy f. fidejussor ; see prec.] Of or pertain- 
ing to surety or bail. 

1754 Erskine Prittc. Sc. Law (1809^ 325 Relief again.st the 
debtor is implied in fidejussory obligation.s. 1774 Bp. 
Hallifax Attal. Rotn. Law (1795) 18 Any one that olfeied 
the Fidejussory Caution. 

Fidel e, obs form of Fiddle, 
f FideTe, «. Obs, Also 6 fydell, 7 fidell. 
[a. h'.fidliey ad. 'L.fidel-isy f. fides faith.] Faith- 
ful, sincere, true, 

*539 Hen. VI 1 1 To Sir T. Wyali 10 Mar. (R.), They were 
true and fidele unto us. 1545 Kax'nold Byrth Mankynde 
R iv. He is one of the moost fydell & faitlxfulleat Apothe- 
caries in London. t67x True Nonconf 133 Our Lord., 
hath in his fidell discharge . . fully defined the former. 2677 
Gale Crt. Gentiles m. Rref., An humble fidele mind. 

+ Fida'lious, a. Obs. [f, L. fideli-s 4- -ous.] 
Faithful. 

xdgo S. fbvLe.evfcm Candida 14, 1, .have found thee cordially 
fideliou.s. 1655 Marro%u of Complements X14 Your fideUou.s 
servitour. x6s6 S. Holland Zara (17x9) 16 The Champion 
and his fidelious.Land-loper Soto. 

Fidelity (fide-liti), a. Forms: 5-6 fydelite, 
-itie, -itye, -yte, -ytie, 6-7 fideiitie, (6 fidelite), 
6- fidelity, [a. F. fidelitiy ad. L. fidNitat-emy f. 
fidelis faithful, f. fides faith.] 

L The quality of being faithful; faithfulness, 
loyalty, unswerving allegiance to a person, party, 
bond, etc. Const, to, towards. 

1508 Barclay Shyp of Polys (i874> II. 92 Amonge these 
wasters is no fydelyte. 1520 Caxton's Chron. Eng. in. 25/1 
They kepte fydelyte to the Romayns. xs53 Q. Jane in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. III. App.il 4 Our special trust is in your .. 
fidelities in this matter. 1659 Hammond On Ps. 520 Gods 
mercies . . and fidelities to his people. X683 Burnet tr. 
More's Utopia (1684) 163 They serve those that hire them 
, . with, .great Fidelity. 1791 Bkntham W ks. 1843 
IV. 223 Fidelity to engagements is a virtue. 1839 Tkirl- 
WALL Greece VI, 279 The conduct of Arsames raised Alex- 
ander’s suspicions of his fidelity. X836 Kane Arct. Expl, 
II. viil 90 A strict, stanch fidelity to the expedition. 

f b. To make fidelity ; to take an oath of fealty, 
X494 Fabyan Chron. vii, ccxxxviil 277 That . . Kynges of 
Scotlonde, shuld make theyr homage and fydelyte vnto the 
Kynges of Englonde. X609 Skene Reg. MaJ, (1774) 79 Ane 
other fidelitie. .sail be. .made be the woman, and her heires, 
in the samine forme and words as homage should be made. 
Ibid. Table 80 He quha maries ane widow, sould make 
fidelity to the heire of hir first husband, 
c. Conjugal faithfulness. 

1694 Acet. Sweden 70 Some of them are accounted more 
eminent for Chastity before Marriage, than Fidelity after, 
x8as J. Neal Bro. Jonathan HI. 227 If we are not barren, 
our fidelity is proved. 

fd. Word of honour, oath, pledge; also to 
give, break one's fidelity. By my fidelity : upon 
my word. Obs, 

*53* in W, H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford T05 The benche 
dyd examen the foresayd [person.s] uppon theyre fydelities. 
*S74.Whitgift Def, Annsw. iii. Wks. 1851 L 306 None is 
admitted to any degree, .but the same is firet presented, .to 
the university, by some one ..who giveth his fidelity for 
them. is8t M aRbeck Bk. of Notes 165 Pharao . . was punished 
for breaking his fidelitie, 1398 Shaks, Merry W. tv, ii. x6o 
By my fidelity this is not well. 

2 . Strict conformity to tmth or fact, 
ta. Of persons: Honesty, truthfulness, trust- 
worthiness, veracity {obs.\ b. Of a description, 
translation, etc. : Correspondence with the original ; 
exactness. 

*534 More On the Passion Wks. X344/2 Ought we to 
double of his fidelitie and testimony? X597 Hooker Eccl. 
Pol.v. § 19. 29 The principall thing required in a witnesse is 
fidelitie. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr, ii. vl § t How then 
can the fidelity of a Prophet he discovered by the event? 
X709 Steype Ann. Ref. 1 . xxi. 252 He trusting to their Fi- 
delities, set them down as he received them, 173S Pope 
Lett. 22 Jan. 1709 Be very free of your Remarks . , in re- 
gard., to the Pldelity of the Translation. 1847 Emerson 
Re/r. Men, Shaks. wks. (Bohn) I. 359 The only critics who 
have expressed our convictions with any adequate fidelity, 
1872 Darwin Emotions Introd. a6 By this means [photo- 
graphy on wood] almost complete fidelity is ensured. 

Fidepromissor (foi^dfiprpmi-sox). Rom. Law. 
[a. L, fidepromissor, agent-n. f. jide-promiti^ey f. 
fides faith + promiftire to promise.] One who pro- 
mises or pledges himself as security for another ; 
a bail, surety. 


*875 PosTB Gains iii. Comm, (ed. 2' 403 The sponsor and 
fidepromissor have vanished fiom the legislation of Justinian, 
1^0 Muirhead Gains Digest 604 Fidepromissors could be- 
come accessory only to verbal obligations. 

Fidfad ^h’diseti), sb. and a. [Short for Fiddle- 

FADDLE.J 

A. sb. a. One who gives fussy attention to 
trifles, b. A petty matter of detail, a crotchet. 

*754 J'Pcrld No. 95 The youngest . is, in everything she 
does, an absolute fidfad. 1875 M ks. Lynn Linton Patricia 
Kemhallll. 31 The fidfads, called improvements, which 
were not wanted. x88x B. W. Richardson in Gd. Words 
XXII. 52 He built himself a house, and fitted it with every 
fidfad that could be suggested. 

B. adj. P rivolous, fussy, petty. 

X830 R. Hill in E. Sidney Life (1834} 351: With tbe tinkling 
cymbal fid-fad musicians may try to tickle the fancy cf such 
half-witted admirers, Blctckw. Mag. LV. 199 From 

exuberant 410, down to the fid-fad concentration of i2mo. 

Fidge sb. dial, or colloq. [f. next vb.] 

1 . '1 he action or habit of fidgeting ; the state of 
being fidgety: in phr. to be in a fidge 1, ttl’aOy a 
commotion, stir, fuss. 

X731 Swift Tim <§■ Fables Wks. 1778 IX. 158 The twist, 
the squeeze, the rump, the fidge and all. 1790 J. Macaulay 
Pocftis 129 No ane gi'es e’er a fidge or fyke, Or yet a moan. 
1832 W. Stephenson Gateshead Local Poems 56 He’s in 
a fidge To get to Beamish forge. 1887 Rusicm Pneterita IL 
189 ‘ There’ll be such a fidge about you, when you’re gone.* 

Sd. A restless person. 

1884 in Cheshire Gloss. 

Fidg'e (ficlg ), V. Obs. exc. dial. See also Fio v.^ 
[Of obscure origin ; the sense closely resembles that of 
Fike, but etymological connexion is hardly possible, 
unless the form has undergone onomatoj )oeic modi- 
fication. Cf. Ger. ficken to move about briskly.] 

L intr. To move about restlessly or uneasily; 
also, to fidge about, abroad, to and fro. Of a limb : 
To twitch. 

*575 J- Gajttm. Gnrton i. iv. in Hazl. Dodsley III. 

184 Where ha’ you been fidging abroad, .since you your 
nee'le lo.st? 1577 Breton PV’ks. Young Wit it).. Some 
[dame] would fidge, as though she had the itch. 1667 
Drydf.n Maiden Queen iii. i, What is it, that makes you 
fidge up and down so ? X700 Congreve Way of W ^rld v, 77 
The good Judge .. fidges off and on his C’u.shion. X728 
Swift MuUinix <5* Timothy, You wriggle, fidge, and make 
a rout. 1786 Burns Ordination i, Kilmarnock wabsters 
fidge and claw. 18^ Stevenson Treasure Isl. t. iii. (1886) 
20 ‘ Look, .how my fingers fidges.’ 

b. To be eager and restless. To jidge fu^ fain : 
(Sc.) to express pleasurable eagerness by restless 
movements. 

178^ Burns To W. Simpson vi, Auld Coila, now, may fidge 
fu’ fain, She’s gotten Poets o’ her ain . 1790 — Tatn O'Shanter 

185 Even Satan glowr’d and fidg’d fu' fain, 1803 R Ander- 
son Cumber Id. Ball. 57 The barn and the byre ..Will just 
seem like cronies yen’s fidgin to see. 

2 . trans. To twitch, shrug, rare. 

X786 Burns Prayer to Representatives vi, Ne*er claw 
your lug, an’ fidge your back, And hum an’ haw. 

Hence Fi’dging vbl, sb. 

x6o4 T. M. Black Bk. Middleton's Wks. V, 525 'The fidging 
of gallants to Norfolk and up and down countries, a *734 
North Exa^n. n. v. § 124 (1740) 392 It was by their perpetual 
fid^ring about from Place to Place. 

Fidget (fi'd^et), 4“^. [f. Fidge v., perh. in imi- 
tation of rickets.’] 

1 . A condition of vague physical uneasiness, seek- 
ing relief in irregular bodily movements. App, 
first used in the fidget{s (now always pi.) as if the 
name of a malady or pathological symptom (some- 
times in definite pathological sense : see quot. 
1876). Hence transf. a condition or mood of im- 
patient uneasiness or restlessness. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv. 134 'Tis a , . thing that has 

f ot the fidget. *750 Gray Long Story xxxiv, Jesu Maria I 
ladam Bridget. .(Cried the Square-hoods in woeful fidget). 
*753 World iifo. 7. 39 Fits of the fidgets. X778 Mad. 
D’Arblay Diary Aug., I w-as really in the fidgets from 
thinking what my reception might be. 178* Cowper Con- 
versatioji 208 Weavers of long tales Give me the fidgets. 
x8oo Mrs. Hervey Mottriray Fmn. 1. 45 Their arrival, 
owing to the fidget and hurry of Mrs. Mourtray, wa.s .some- 
what premature. X837 HowiTTA*?m A VI. viii. (1862)484 
The landlady and her daughter are on the fidgets. *839 
E. FitzGerald Lett. 1. 51, 1 have got the fidgets m my right 
arm. *864 J, H. Newman Apot, 41 Palmer . . still . . 
felt . . some fidget and nervousness, X876 Bartholovv Mat. 
Med. 1x879^ 403 Wakefulness from., unrest of the peripheral 
nerves (fidget.s), and similar causes, will generally be re- 
lieved by the bromides. *893 Dunglison Diet, Med. (ed. 
ax), Fidgets. 

2 . [From the vb.] One who fidgets or worries 
unnecessarily, or who causes the fidgets in others. 

1837 Cooper Recoil. Europe I. 208 He. .betrayed him- 
self immediately to be a fidget. x88i Lady Herbert Edith 
159 Lord St. Aubyn is a terrible fidget. x88a Three in 
Norway ii, 10 Dispense with that creaking-booted fidget, 
the waiter, 

3 . [From the vb.] The action or habit of fidget- 
ing, bustling about or worrying ; also the rustling 
of a dress, etc. 

1860-x Flo. Nightingale Nursing 36 The fidget of silk 
and of crinoline. 1890 Spectator 15 Nov., The policy of 
legislative fidget carried to the most mischievous excess. 

Fidget (fi'd^et), v. Pples. jSldgeted, -eting 
(often incorrectly with double t). [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . intr. To make movements indicative of im- 
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patience, restlessness, or uneasiness ; to move rest- 
lessly to and fro. Also, to fidget about, 

1754 [see Fidgeting///, a,]. xSop W. Irving Knicherh. iv. 
jv. (1840) 217 The governor snapping his fingers and fidget- 
ing with delight. ^ 1827^ Lytton Pelham iii. 18 Davison 
fidgeted about in his chair. 18^0 Dickens Barn, R-udge i, 
Joe .. had been fidgeting in his chair with divers uneasy 

f estures. 1858 R. S Surtees Ask Mamma xxxiii, 138 The 
lajor. .has been fidgetting about pairing parties off. 1867 
J. Hatton Tallants of B. xviii, The chairman fidgetted 
uneasily in his seat. 

b. To he uneasy; to worry. 

1884 Manck. Exam. 25 Nov. 5/1 They can but fidget and 
fume. 1884 Mrs. Ewing Mary's Meadow (1886} 58 Mother 
fidgetted because I looked ill. 

2, trans. To cause (a person) to fidget ; to make 
uncomfortable, trouble or worry; reft, to take 
trouble. To fidget into \ to force into a specified 
condition by fidgeting; byperbolically, to fidget to 
death, 

1785 [see Fidgeting///. «.]. 1815 Jane Austen Emma 
ij. ix. 197 She says I fidget her to death. 1836 T. Hook 
G. Gurney I. 85 The fever into which I had fidgetted 
myself. 1845 Ford Handbk, Sj>at7t i. 55 Spaniards never 
fidget themselves to get quickly to places where nobody is 
expecting them. 1847 Alb. Smith Chr. Tadpole xxv. (1879) 
S2q Th/ heat fidgetted them all by day, 

3. To move about restlessly and uneasily, rare, 
1819 Metropolis I. 86 Fan-flirting, and fidgetting the hod) 
about. 

Hence Fi’dgeted ppl. a., Pi dgeting vbl, sh. 

*765 C. Smart Fable iv. in Poetns (1791) 11 . ii Susan, .all 
the rites of rage perform'd, As scolding . . fidgetting, and 
fretting. 1775 Mad. D’Arblay Early Diary (1889) II. 17 
'How can you say so, Sir?’ cried Bell .. colouring, and 
much fidgetted. 1845 Ford Handbk. Spain i. 66 Nothing 
is gained by fidgering and over-doing. 

tFidgeta‘tion. Obs.’-'^ [IFidget®. + -ation.] 
The action of fidgeting; a fidgety movement. 

X742 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. II. 248 Your Grace asks 
me if I have left off footing, and tumbling down stairs ; as 
to the first, my fidgetations are much spoiled. 

Fidgetiness (fi'dgetines). [f. Fidgety + 
-NESS.] The state or quality of being fidgety; 
nervous restlessness, uneasiness. 

1772 Franklin PFks. (18S7) IV. 529 This fidgetiness {to 
use a vulgar expression for want of a better) is occa- 
.sioned wholly by an uneasiness in the skin. 1860-1 Flo. 
Nightingale 55 A nurse will be careful to fidgeti- 

nessabout ainngthe clean sheets. 1861 Hughes 7om Brtnun 
at Oxf. xxviii. (1889) 269 That’s some of uncle’s fidgetiness. 

Fidgeting (fi-d^etiq), ppl. a, [f. Fidget v.-k 
-ING J In senses of the vb. 

X672 WvcHERLY Love hi a Wood 11. i, He is a fidgetting, 
censorious, gossiping, quibbling wretch. J7S4 Richardson 
Grandison (1781) VI. li. 319 My fidgetting Lord thrust in. . 
his sharp face. 1785 Mad. D’Arblay Diarv 25 Nov., This 
was rather fidgetting intelligence. 1839-40 W. Irving WoL 
ferfs R. (1855) 5 He had warred for quiet through the 
fidgeting reign of William. 1865 Pall Mall G. 11 Apr. 1 
Some fidgeting little matter of exchange. 

Hence Pi dgetingly adv.^ in a fidgeting manner. 
11^2 ‘Basil’ Love the Debt II. xxviii. 270 A small parcel 
which Mabel had seen her take up, .furtively and fidgetingly 
half a dozen times. 18^2 Temple Bar Flag. Dec. 570 Pamela 
is . fidgettingly handling the little objects. 

Fidgety (fi'd^eti), I?, [f, Fidget -f-y^.] 

1. Inclined or disposed to fidget ; uneasy, restless. 
1730-6 in Bailey (folio'. 1788 Mad. D’Arblay Diary IV. 
IV. 187 He declared if I was fidgety he should have no 
comfort, 1827 Scott Jrnl. 10 Aug., This is a morning of 
fidgety, nervous confusion. x88o Miss Braddon Just as 
I am xviii, He held the somewhat fidgety horse. 

2. Producing fidgetiness, disquieting, rare^'^, 
18S5 Truth iijune927/i Dining-rooms., fidgety with glitter. 
Hence PPdgetily adv.^ in a fidgety manner. 
x88o Miss Broughton Sec. Th. n. iii, Gillian fidgetily 
watches her. 

Fidging (fi'd^it)), ppl. a. Sc, [f. Fidgb v. + 
-ING^.J That ^fidges’, restless, fidgety. 

1637 Abp. Williams Holy Table 60 As.. manly as he is 
fidging, X7ai Kelly Sc. Prov. 8 A fidging Mare should 
he weli girded. 1821 Blackw, Mag. VIII. 619 The fidging 
Prentices, their elbows claw. 1862 His lop in Scot. Prov. 5. 

b. In phr. fidging fain.^ eager to restlessness or 
discomfort. Const. with. 

?fri70o Maggie Lauder in Sottgs of Scot. {1851) II. ixi 
Maggie . . I’m fidgin’ fain to see thee, 1785 Burns Ep. to J. 
Lapraik V. 1826 J. Wilson Nod. Amor. Wks. I. 322 The 
people in the pit, a fidgin fain to see her. 1892 in Northumh. 
Gloss, 

II FrdibtlS. [Ger. ; of imcertain etymology; 
for conjectures see Grimm ] A paper match for 
lighting pipes. Also 

1829 Longf. in {1891) 1 . 172, I was just lighting my 
pipe . . the ‘ fidibus’ fell from my hand. 18S9 Pall Mall G. 
24 June 6/1 Sleeping in mosquito curtains and with ‘fidi- 
bus’ pastilles. 

t Fidixiual, a. Ohs.-’ ^ [f. T. fidicin^^ fidicen 
lute- player -H -AL.] Of or pertaining to a player 
on stringed instruments. 

X776 Sir j. Hawkins Hist. Music I. ni. i. 255 Pulsatile 
instruments . . in contradistinction to those of the fidicinal 
or stringed kind. 

Fi:dimplixitary, a. nonce-wd. [f. Eccl. L.. 
fid-es hjiplicita faith -t- - aby.] That puts 

‘implicit faith’ in another’s dictum. 

1652 Urquhart Jewel Wks. (1834) 198 Fidimplicitary 
gown-men . . .satisfied with their predecessors’ contrivances. 
sAv] Blackw. Mag. At'jo Fidimplicitary coxcombs. 


f Fi’dions, a. Obs.-^ Short for Peeptdtods. 

1640 Shiruby Arcadia ii. i, Oh I fidious rascal I 1 thought 
there was some roguery. 

t Fi'diped, «. obs,-'^ [badly f. L. fil- stem 
of findere to split ■+• pes.] *= Fissieed. 

x66i Lovell Hist. Anim. ^ Min. Introd. 4 Sea gull, white, 
cinerous, piscatorie, black, sterna, fidiped. 

t Fiduxe. obs. [ad. l^.ftduda.'] Confidence. 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) I Tim. vi. CLonotCy Their [the Pro- 
testants’] sole faith, their fiduce, their apprehension of Christs 
iustice. 16x5 Byfield Exp. Coloss. i. 4 (1869) 35/1 Faith., 
stands in three things desires ; fiiduce, or confidence ; per- 
suasion. 

Fiducial (f9idb7*J’al, fidi^'jal), a. [ad. L. 
ftduddUis^ f. ftduda trust, confidence : see -al.] 

1. Theol. Of or pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
trust or reliance. 

1624 F. White Repl. Fisher 164 Such a. .Faith, as is both 
an intellectual! and fiduciall assent to dinine Promises. 2656 
H. More Enthus. Tri, 43 Every thing has.. a fiduciall 
Knowledge of God in it. <*1703 Burkitt On N. T. John 
XV. 5 Abide in me. .by a real and fiducial adherence, axnxt 
Ken Divine Love Wks. (1838) 312 Teach us to live, .with a 


. (1838) 312 Teach us to live, .with 


fiducial dependence on thy fatherly goodness- 1870 Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav, Ps. xxxi. 3 II. 63 The words .. appear to .. 
fasten upon the Lord with a fiducial grip. 

2. humorous nonce-use. Willing to trust. 

1847 L* Hunt Men^ Wometiy <4 B. I. ix. 169 Taverns., 
not liospitable — not fiducial — don’t trusL 
1 3. Trusted, trusty. Obs. 

1647 H. More Softg 0/ Soul n. i. iv. iii, Prop fiduciall Of 
all those lives and beings deeped Natural!. *730-6 in 
Bailey - folio). 

4i. In Swveying, Astronomy y etc. Of a line, point, 
etc. : Assumed as a fixed basis of comparison. 

1571 Digges Pantotn. (1591) 30 Note the degrees cut by 
the line fiduciall. 1644 N ye (1670) 44 The Line 

Fiduciall, because from this line proceeds the beginning of 
the degrees in the Circle. *828 Hutton Course Math, II. 
55 These sights and one edge of the index are in the same 
plane, and that is called the fiducial edge of the index. 1873 
Maxwell in Life xiv. (1882) 435 We need some fiducial 
point or standard of reference, 

6. =Fiduciaiiy. 

1832 in Webster quoting Spelman. 

Hence ridu oially adv.y in a fiducial maimer. 

1647 T. HlLLR^'^/ ^ Worst of Paul (1648.' 22 God hath 
given thee a sweet perswasion of soul to rest fiducially. 
1654 Warren Unbelievers 204 Fiducially trusting upon 
Clmst. a 1716 South Serm. Wks. 1737 Vl. 472 It is the 
Spirit of God alone, that . . enables the soul fiducially to . . 
rest upon that object. 1727 Bailey vol. \\y Fiducially y 
honestly, trustily, 1847 in Craig. 

t FidueiaTity. Obs,-^ [f. prec. + -ity.] a. 
Trustiness, b. A firm reliance; religious confidence. 
1727-36 in Bailey. 1775 in Ash. 

Fiduciary (fsidw/'J'ari), a. and sh. [ad. L. 
fjduddri^us, f. ftduda : see Fiducial and -aey, 
Cf. Id . fidudaire. 

In Rom. Law fidttcia denoted the transfer of a right to 
a person subject to the obligation^ to transfer it again at 
some future time or on some condition being fulfilled.] 

A. adj. 

1. a. Of a person : In trust of a person or thing ; 
holding something in trust. O^J.exc. in Rom. Law. 

1647 Diiry Wills (Camden) 197, I doe acknowledge my 
selfe to be but a fiduciarie possessor of them vnder God. 
1652 Needham tr. Seldeti's Mare Cl. 254 Guthrunus King 
i of the Danes, was . . setled in Northumberland as a Fidu- 
ciarie Client . . to Alfred. 1788 Ld. Bulkeley in Dk. Buckhm. 
Crt. Cabinets Geo. ///(1853 1. 445 The Prince .. in his 
quality of B'iduciary Reg^ent. x88o Muirhead Uipian xi. 

§ 5 He who has manumitted a free person . . becomes that 
person’s tutor, .and is called a fiduciary tutor. 

b. Of or pertaining to a trustee; pertaining to 
or of the nature of a trusteeship. 

Fiduciary coemption (Rom. Law) : the formal purchase of 
a married woman, the purchaser being bound by a ‘fiducia* 
to remancipate her to some one of her choic^ 

179S Wythe Decis. Virginia 17 The Receivers possession 
is fiduciary. 1846 M Culloch Acc, Brit. Empire (1854) II. 
X59 The fiduciary .system of the Roman Law, adopted by 
the clerical chancellors. 1863 H. Cox Instit. 11. viii. 495 
notey It is not every fiduciary possession of property which 
constitutes a tru.st. 1875 Poste Gains t. § 166 Fiduciary 
guardianship arises when a free person . . is manumitted by 
the alienee. 1879 Castle La 70 of Rating 71 The persons 
in actual valuable occupation of property are rateable, 
though they occupy in a merely fiduciary character. 1880 
Muirhead Gauis j. § 115 a, Fiduciary coemption was also 
had recourse to of old to enable a woman to make a will. 

2. Of a thing: In trust of a person; held or 
given in trust. 

<2 x641 Spelman Admiral- Juried. (1723) 224 The High 
Admiral himself cannot grant it for longer than his own 
time, being but a Trust and fiduciary Power. 1660 G. 
FlEaMing Stemma Sacrum 41 Scotland was once acknow- 
ledged a fiduciary Kingdom to the Crown of England.^ 1768 
Blackstone Cojum. III. 51 Uses of land, .were considered 
as fiduciary deposits and binding in conscience by the clergy. 
XS27 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876? I. vi* 344 Such fiduciary 
estates were well known to the Roman jurists. X884 W. S. 
Lilly in Contemp. Rev. Feb. 264 Christianity . . regarded 
authority as limited and fiduciary. 

b. Of or pertaining to something held in trust, 
X767 Blackstone Comm. II. 333 The incidents, that 
formerly attended it [the land] in its fiduciary state. 

t 3. Of the nature, of, proceeding from, or imply- 
ing trust or reliance. Ohs. 

1640 Gauden Love of Tndh {X641) 32 Fiduciary assurance 
and the like. *640 Howell Dodona's Gr. xp Elaiana which 
can relye no where upon meerelove and fiduciary obedience. 


S648 Etkon Bas. 80 That fiduciary and fervent applic^ion of 
their spirits wherein consists the very life and soul of Prayer. 
1655 Gurnall CAr. in Arm. n._242,The Chnstian, w'hen he 
..hath greatest victory over it [sin], even then must he 
renounce all fiduciary glorying in this. 12x680 Gharnock 
Atirib. God{i 8 zdi 245 1*^ 'was this . . edged the fiduciary 
importunity of the souls under the altar, 

4, Of a paper currency : Depending for its value 
on the confidence of the public or on securities. 

The Bank of England issue of £ 16,000,000 on securities is 
called a ‘fiduciary issue’. 

1878 H. H. Gibbs Corres. in B. Price'* s Pol. Econ. 562 It 
is wholly impossible that a convertible Circulation of fidu- 
ciary (or security) notes should ever fall to that point [15 
millions]. x88o Manck. Guard. 25 Oct., The system, of a 
fiduciary paper money began in Russia during the Crimean 
war. 1891 Pall Mall G, ^ Dec. 7/1 The fiduciary issue 
would then stand at 25^ millions. i%2 Daily News 13 Sept. 
a/% The fiduciary currency of the United States. 

0. Of or pertaining to a person that is trusted; 
confidential, raz*!?. 

1882 F. Anstey Vice l^'ersh xii. 216 Every right-minded 
boy ought to feel himself in such a fiduciary position towards 
his master, 

B. sb. 

1. One who holds anything in trust ; a trustee. 

163X T. Powell Tofn All Trades xi You know they are 

faithfull fiduciaries in the election. x82i Scott Kenihv. xii, 
Persuade the good Sir Hugh to make me his , . fiduciary in 
this matter. ^ 

+ 2. One who identifies justifying faith with as- 
surance of one’s own salvation. Obs. 

1654 Hammond Fundain. xiii. 120 The second obstructive 
, .is that of the Fiduciarie. .having resolved Faith to be the 
only instrument of his justification. 1684 T. Hockin God*s 
Deer. 359 Some bold Fiduciaries, .confidently pretend that 
their names are certainly written in the Book of Life. 

f 3. Something that secures confidence; cre- 
dentials. Obs. 

*693 Abp. Bancroft Daung. Posit, in. xiii. 106 Let eueric 
of them deliuer the instructions from their Churches 
together with the Fiduciary or Letters of credence. 

Hence Pidu-ciaarily t («) trustfully, con- 

fidingly ipbs/) ; (3) under the conditions of a trust. 

1653 W. ScLATER Fun, Sermon (1654) 31 He really and 
fiduciarily intended it. 1863 H. Cox Jnsiii. 11. viii. 497 Equity 
..has annexed to the fiduciary possession of property a mul- 
titude of rules in favour of the persons fiduciarily interested. 

t Fi’dticiaite, V. Obs. rare~~ [ad. ‘h.fuiuddt* 
ppl. stem oifidudarey f. ftduda trust.] irans. 

x6s6-8i Blount Glossogr.y Fiduciate, to commit to trust, 
or make condition of trust. 

Fie (fri), int. Forms: 3 fi, 3-8 fj, (4 fy^), 
5-9 fye, 6-7 phy, 5 - fie. [ME./f,jfy, app. a. OF. 
fiyfy (mod.F.jf) L./?, an imitation of the sound 
instinctively made on perceiving a disagreeable 
smell. Cf. ON. Jy (Da. fy^ also fy sham dig, fie 
shame to you ! Sw./y), of similar origin. 

The ON. may possibly be a joint source of the Eng. word, 
but the early instances either occur in translations from Fr. 
or imitate the Fr. construction de.} 

1. An exclamation expressing, in early use, dis- 
gust or indignant reproach. No longer current in 
dignified language; said to children to excite shame 
for some unbecoming action, and hence often used 
to express the humorous pretence of feeling 
‘ shocked Sometimes more fully fie, for shame I 
Const, f ^ « on) , oUy upon. 

1297 R. Gtoua (1724) 390 ‘ Fy a debits % qua]? he kyng. 
CX330 King of Tars 612 Fy on ow everichon ! c 1380 Sir 
Ferumb. 1578 ‘ Fy’, quaj? Moradas, ‘wat ert }>ow; bat telest 
of me so lyte?’ CX386 Chaucer Man of Law's Frol. 80 Of 
all swiche cursed stories I say fy. Nun's Pr. T. 71 
Ye ben a very sleper, fy for shame. C1430 Filgr. Lyf 
Manhode m.x\Yiy Chz.^txtee. .yuhz.vi she seeth me seith fy, 
c X440 York Myst. xxxii. 103 Fye on hym, dastard 1 1509 

Hawes Ftfx/. Pleas, xi, xxxv, Fy upon slouth, the nourysher 
of vyce. axsiz Udall Royster D. in. iv. (Arb.) 52 What 
weepe? Fye for shame ! And blubber? XS83 Babington 
Commandm. ix. (1637)91 Fie of that affection, that damneth 
our soules ! xfiga Shaks. Ven. Sf Ad. 611 Fie, fie, he saies, 
you crush me, let me 1606 Sir. G. Goosecappe ni, ii. in 
Bullen O, PI. III. 53 Fie for .shame; I never heard of such 
an antedame. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 113 Phy I how 
depraved is mans nature altogether 1 X749 Fielding Tbw 
Jones Yi\i,'\Xy Fy upon it, Mr. Partridge,. are you afraid 
of facing a little cold? 1764 Foote Mayor of G. ii. i, 
Fye Mr. Bruin, how can you be such a bear to your wife. 
183a Lytton Eugene A. 1. ii, Fie, neighbour, fie, what’s the 
good of profaneness, 1861 T. A. Trollope La Beat a H. 
xiv. Ill ‘Fie 1’ said Beppina in a state of great delight. 

2. qnasi-j’{i. d" 8 *. qualified by an adj. : as Double, 
much fie {obs/). b. as obj. in To cry (f bid, f spit) 
fieupott. 

c 1550 R. Weaver Lusty Jnvenius in Hazl. Dodsley II. 87 
Now much fie upon you! how bawdy you are 1 ^1555 
YiKRVBBXEist Divorce H en. F/// (1878) 173 Fie and double 
fie upon the impudency of this . . shameless divine, *599 
Breton Author's Dreatne, Follie, he badde Fie upon 
Wisdome. i65a J, Sparrow tr. Behme's Rem. Wks.y Def, 
agst. Richter 13 The Libeller spits Fy, and filth, against 
the Repentance, X848 Thackeray Van. Fair xvii, *My 
relations won’t cry fie upon me’, Becky said. 

3. BS sb. 

1576 Gascoigne Pkilome^te in Wks. 1870 II. 245 These 
phyes, and many moe, Pore Philomene may meane. a 1643 
W. Cartwright Ordinary iv. v. in Hazl. Dodsl. XII. 298 
What angry pishes, and whatfies. .The Hst’ning taper heard 
there sworn. 1820 Scott Monast. I. ii. 105 The child red- 
dened . . while the mother, with many a fye and nay pshaw 
[etc.]. 
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' f Pies 4 5 : 

Fr. and ?Sp. It. Jidare :~-poptilar JL: ^fdddre^ f. ■; 
1 ^, 'fidm faithful.] .tram. To trust ; also r£^.« 
Fr, .se ji.€r. Const, in, 

■ .',1340 Ajf0ik 136 He iiiiB fyeth 'more ib olsreR' airtae Jeanne '1 

ine nis. c 1485 Big’by Myst. (1882) iii. 1068, I his lover and ‘ 
«avse "wyH phy, , . 

tPie, " 0 -hs. ■ [f. Fii ib/,] ■' inir, To.say'Fieil :| 
. .C'i3p4 :I\' PL Crank 6i§i {He], fyep ©a her^falshedes pat i 
|>ei bifore deden. 

Pieble, obs. form of Feesle.- 
-Kef (fff)» Forms: 7 feif, 7-9 f©of(f, 7- 
fief. [First in 17th c, ; a F. see FeeT<^.^] 

■ 1. *sFEEf/j.^ 'I. 3 fale jd^, jdef masmiim i .erne > 
that could be held by males only. 

i;6ii CoTGR., Pudl a Fief; a (Knights) fee ; a Manner, or • 
inheritance held by homage. at6%$ Overbury^ Oisarp. 
Pranaf Wks. (i 3 s 6 ) 238 They pawned all their Feifs to the 
church. 3:671 F. Philups AV^. iVk'cm.419 AnFstateinTayl 
dr Fief Ma.sculine. 1756 NircEm' Gr. Tatnrll. ^zy'Txs. he 
only that can give away the great iiefs of the empire. 1820 
Scott Monast iv, A male fief. 1838 Arnold Rmm 
(1846) I. xiv. 267 Proprietors who received their land as an | 
hereditary f ef. 1868 Mu.man Pdswf/i- 43 The cession of j 
tlie kingdom as a fef of the Holy See. I 

transf\m.^ fg, ' ' j 

%686 33 synisK Ode io Mrs. Kiliigrew g8 T o the next B ealm 1 
she .stretcht her .Sway.. And the whole Fief, in right of I 
Poetry, she clahn’d. i8., W. Sa^vyes New Venr N-umhers j 
x«, Not of thy strength nor cunning didst thou come, Into j 
the fief and heritage of life. *873 Svmonds GNc. Poets i. 27 | 
The cities of Greece became the hefs of foreign de.spots. i 
b. In fief ^in feel see Fee sk- i b. | 

1728 Morgan Algiers 11 . v. 313 The knights hold the said 
islands in Feof from the king of Sicily. 1821 Byron Mar. 
Pal. V. i, In fief perpetual to myself and heirs. 187* B. ? 
Taylor Famt <1875) II. PrdT. 10 Faust receives the sea- | 
shore in fenff fur ever. j 

S. Coinb.y ss fiefikeider^ oaae who bolds a fief | 
from a superior. 

1864 Kirk Ckas. Bold II. iv. In. 41^ The fief holders of 
France . . were still more assiduous in the cultivation of : 
martial exercises. 1^2-3 Schaff Sneyei. Relig.^ KnowL I. ■ 
484 The ;x>wer of the feudal lords or fiefibolders increased. | 

tKef, "v. Oh. [f. prec. sb. Cf. Feuee tt."] 
tram. To grant ns a fief. Also to fief 
x'jiyz A. Young Trav, Prance 327 The seigneurs, who 
possess the same rights, .sell and fief them at a still cheaper 
rate. Ildd. 304 Seignears, who will not sell, but only fief 
out these wastes. 

Pie'fdom. [f. as prec. + -DOM.] «:Fiep sk 1. 
18x4 Mrs. J. West Alicia de Lacy 1. 130 To forfeit one of 
osur fiefdoms, is not enough. 

i* Ke'fEal, a. Oh. rare. {f. as prec. + -ae,] Of 
or pertaining to a fief. ; 

*7^8 Bisi. Cri. B.xckeq. 1 3 The Tleffal is the feudal : 
Jurlfflicticm, by the Reason of the Fkfis, tliat is, where the 
feudal I.ord_ had powea' to do Riglit to Ms Tenants upon ; 
..any Comi^aints. , '■ . ! 

3 ™e“fie (feifJM), *4?. Also .fi-fi« [1 Fi® by domb- : 
ling.] Jocularly used for: Improper, of improper ; 
character. i 

s8i2 G- Colman Br, Grins, Two Parsons vii. What wwdd 
.{if we were 'sinless] become of all the fie-fie ladies ? 1837 i 

T, Hook Jack Brag xiv, There w such a long fie-fie story ; 
about that, i860 TROLLora Framley P. vi. One or two fie-fie 
little anecdotes about a married lady. x^-^Bt.PanrsMag, 
Jan. 9 She was rather fifi. 

Flence rie-ide sd,, a woman of tarnished rejwita- 
tion. rie-fie». B,. intr. To say Fie I h. tmns. 
To say Fie ! to. 

1820 Lady GRAsrvrLT.R Let. 25 Aug. (xZg^) 1 . 164 A mixture ; 
of . . Dowager Lansdowne, fye-fyes, and venerable peers. 
1836 Lilrr. Fiction I. 371 In ‘fie, fieing* the excesses of 
divers gentlemen, Punch 23 Aug, 72/2 Purists ‘may 

fie-fie, or sneer. 

t Kel, tr. Oh. [perb. a survml of ME. Fele 
41.2] Comfortable. 

1793 Burns Bessy ^ Spinnin Wheel 4 Fmetap to tae that 
cle^ me bien And hap.s me fiel and warm at e’en ! 1808 

A. Scott Poems (ed. ») X93 Her blankets air’d a’ feil an' dry. 

' Keld{ffld),xA Forms: i-afeld, 3-6 f6ild{e, 
feld(e, 3 ffi&ld, sent/i. vaelde, vald(e, (5 falde, 
feald',, 3-4 sozdh. veld(e, 3-3 felt(e, fild(e, (5 
fyid(e), 4-6 f©©ld(e, 6-7 jdeld©, 6- field. [Com. 
WGer. ; OE.feld str. xnasc. corresponds to OFris. 
and OS. fe/d masc. (MDu. veil, Du. ve/d neut,), 
OHG. feld (MUG. veli, mod.cier. feld) neut. 
OTeut. ^fdJnGz masc., '^felfn neut. Not found 
outside the Sw. f/ill. Da. felt being from 

Ger. ; but the Finnish pelto' field is believed lo have . 
been adopted from prehistoric Teut. or pre-Teut. 

Ptob. related by ablaut and Verner s law to OE. y&Aft' earth 
'(see Foi-d sbiy, it is uncertain whether the Teat. 

\fold&n> are formed with t suffix from a pre-Teut. root pek, \ 
represented in OSI. poPe plain, field, or belong to the Aryan I 
Toot pelth or pelt, whence Skt. p^hisg, earth, Gr. xrAaTvs 
broad.] 

I. Ground ; a piece of ground. 

1 1 . Open land as opposed to woodland ; a stretch : 
of open land ; a plain. Oh. 

c 1050 ByrMferFR s Bandhoc in Anglia VIII, 299 On |>aere 
Stowe se .^'ela feld us ^eancode swete hunig. a 1123 O. M. 
Ckron. an. lira Swi^e wistfull on wudan and on feldan. 
c xaDoORMTN 14568 Wude, & feld, ^ dale. Sc. dun. 1297 R. 
Gmuc (1724) 565 .To wodes Sc to feldes fhiij huMe bom day 
& niat a a^oo Cursor M. 3608 fCott.1 .Bath in .feild and in 
forest, c 1386 Chaucer KnVs T, 664 That feld hath t:yen, 
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atid the'wodehath eems: * ? /r' 1400 472 piefeltes fialle 

.ofnxen y^cIeypL, i538,Stark*ey ii. jja Wyld Feldys 

and wodys. 1593 Mareowe in Pass. PUgr. xix, Hilles and 
yallies, dales and fields. . •1693' Dryden Vtrg. Georg, tv. 759 
They, .strewed his mangled Limbs about the Field. 

fb. with fefereneb to that whicli' grows upon 
the suTface. Oh. ’ 

n(iooo Boetlu pleir. vi, Weaxa^S hratie feldes blostman, 
c 1200 Ormin 9225 Itt wass huni^ off ]>e feld. a 1300 A. E. 
Psalter cii[i].- 15 Als blome of felde sal he {man] welyen awa. 
a 1300 60S0 (Cott.) Lotus wld, b® quilk jjat groues 

on pe feild. 1382 Wyclip Luke xii; 28 The hey which to 
day is in the feeld. c 1449 Pkcock Refir. 1. vi. 28 Hie feld 
is the fundament of the fiouris, 1611 Bible Gen. ii. 5 Euery 
plant of the field. 

1 2. The country as opposed to a town or village. 
Oh. exe. are A. or dial. 

0x400 Rom. Rose 6237 Fulle many a seynt. in feeld & 
tonne, e sSjOaGamelyn '672 He mo.ste nodes walke in felde 
bat may not walke in towne. 1526 Tindale Mark xv. 21 
TTey compelled- .Simon of Gerene (which cam out of the 
felde) . . to bear hys crosse. 1590 Shak?. Mids. N. ii. i. 238 
In the Towne, and Field You doe me mischiefe. 1862 Bor- 
row IPiLl Wales III. 160, I don’t think your honour is a 
Durham man either of town or field. 

b. That part of t!ie open country which is hunted 
over fperh. originally tranfi. from sense 8). Cf, 
Jmniing field. 

1732 Law Serimis C. xii./ed. 2'' 1:90 Tlie next attempt after 
happiness carry’d him into the field, .nothing was so happy 
as hunting. 1801 Strutt Sports Post. i. i. 6 King John 
was particularly attached to the sports of the field- 1^4 
P'ield a.] \x\y>g/^ His [the huntsman's] character in the field 
, .has given the highest satisfaction, 
t S. The territory belonging to a city. Cf. L. ager. 

Dd. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. 140b, In 

tbe felde of Eh'nos, vnder a marble, is tlie poucleis of Sysifo 
Seteno. tSjz J. Jones Bathes of Bath n. iib, The hot 
wellse, in the fielde of Padua. 

4, Land or a piece of land appropriated to pasture 
or tillage, usually parted off by hedges, fences, 
boundary stones^ etc. Often with defining word pre- 
fixed, as clover-, coim-, hay-, imnip-, wheat field. 

c 1025 Interl. v. Rule Si. Bend (1888) 73 Ceswinc felda gif 
hi nabbaS munecas. cxxuo Bestiary 401 [De fox] goo o 
felde to a fuTg. 1297 R. Glouc. <Rotlsj 7798 Feldes were 
vol of come echon. 1^2 Wychf Ruth n. 2 Y shall goo in 
to the feeltd and ^edre eeris. ^1449 Pecock Repr.st'js Feeldis 
, .in which . .thei hem sSlf tilien. 1578 Lyte Dodoens w. Ivi. 
St 6 That with the pale . . flowers groweth in drie medowes, 
and iti the feeldes also. 1657 Austen Fruit Trees i. 56 The 
Flanders Cherries bear well in Orchards and Feilds. 1765 
A. D1CK.SON Treat. AgHc. ' t&. 2' 94 There is .scarcely a field, 
in which we will not observe weetl.s of the two first kinds. 
1840 Dickens Barn. Fudge iv, Fields. . through which the 
New River took its vending course. 

b. pi. The fields, used in collectiy© sense. For- 
merly -sometimes =» 2 (cf. F. Its champs'^ or 2 b. 

^ 1S33LD. Berners //»<*» lx XX vn. 276 He was in the feldes 
a hawkynge. xs<Si Norton Sc Sackv, Gorboduc v. ii, Chil- 
dren. .play in the streetes and fieldes. 1611 Beaum. & Ft. 
King^ No King n. li, How fine the fields be, what sweet 
living ’tis in' the Country J ^sdRusKiN Mod. Paint. III. 
IV. xiv. § 51 ITie fields !. . All spring and summer is in them. 

c. Common, open field ; see those words. 

d- A piece of ground put to a particular use, 
as bleach, camping, prinf-fieidi see Bleach, etc. 

■B. An extent or tract ot ground covered with or 
containing some special natural formation or pro- 
duction. Chiefly Avith defining word, as coal, 
diamond, gold, oil fields : see those words. 

18^ Cornwalus Nes.v World L 55 Bowls filled with the 
precious metal, and , » labelled w ith the name of the field from 
which it was taken. 187s Wood & Lapham Waiting for 
Mail 39 You’ve tried the best Victorian fields. 

6, The ground on which a battle, is fought : a 
battle-field. More exfiicitXy field of bailie, conflict, 

fight ; field of honmer. 

<2x300 Cursor M. 6432 (Cott.l Wit israel was left b® feild, 
a 2400-50 Alexander 450 Jfein found is Philip to be fy^t & be 
fild entres. rx46o Fortescue Abs. ^ Lim. Mon. ix. The 
Erlis of Lwestir and Glocestre . . toke hym and hi.s sonne 
prisoners in the flfelde. 1592 R. D. Bypnerotomachia 22 
Instruments of war. for the field. 1604 Svlkks. Oih. 1. iii, 
85 They haue vs’d Their deerest action, in the Tented Field. 
1697 Drydek Firg. Georg. 11. 378 A.s Legions in tbe Field 
their Front display. 17x8 Lewd. Gaz. No. 4739/3 The 
Quarter-Masters of the Army are gone to mark a Field 
of Battel, 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) III. 102 The 
victor is ohlisjed to fight .sev-eral of those battles before it 
remains undisputed master of the field. 1824 W. Irving 
T. Treat. L 52 My .forefathers hax-e been dragoou-s, and 
died on the field of honour. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
I, 658 The.se three chiefs.. fled together from tbe field of 
Sei^emoor. iSgi E. S. Creasy 15 Deriskte Battles (1864) 
22 I'he Greeks could not .stand before the Persians in a field 
of battle. 1863 Kinglakb Crimea 118761 J. xi. 182 The 
EngliJih Ambassador remained upon tbe field of the conflict. 

.b. ,fig... ■. 

X340 Ayenh. 132 A ueld of uis^t hiaerinne him behoneb 
cure to . . wy^te mid, dyoxilen. igad PUgn P.orf. (W. de 
W. 1531) 72 b, 'Well exercysed in -the feelde of vertues 
and holy workes* Crooke Body 56 Before we 

leaue the field, it shall not be amisse to disparkle all the 
forces of our aduersaries. 1724 Swift Drapieps Left. 
Wks. 1761 HI. 75 He is so fiir master of the field, that 
no London printer dare publish any paper; written in favour 
of Ireland. 177^ Sheridan Buemta ,1. ly. if I could hamper 
him with" this ^fl, I should have the fie'ld to myself. 1848 
H. Rogers Ess. I. vi. 322 To drive the sophists from, the 
field. 1886 B. 'L- Farjeow Three Times T. t, I bade her 
good-day,. *and left Captain Bellwood in possc,ssion of the 
field.' 


■ ' ■ «8. ■Fhmsfis : To keep, mainlmm the field \ .to con- 
tinue the fight, //A and Also 
conquer the field ', to gain one’s point. To hold the 
field: to hold its ground ; not to be superseded or 
displaced,. To leave (amiher) the field:, to give 
up the argument or contest. To leave the field 
open', to abstain Irom interference, ■ 

a 1430 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 21 Ye wylle speke rioteriy , . 
therfor y wille leve yoU the felde. 1673 Dryden ilforn a. la 
Mode II. i, This tongue, .may keep the field against a whole 
army of lawyers. <rx686 Roxb. .^<2//. (1886) VI. 125 He 
conquer’d the field': Then they both were united. 1724 
Sweet Drapieds Lett, iii, His M ajesty, pursuant to the law, 
hath left the field open between Wood and the Kingdom m 
Ireland. x8ss Prescott Philip FI , i, ii, B oar knights were 
prepared to maintain the fipld against all comers. 1870 
l^EKNYsoN Peileas 4 * Ettarre 161 All day long Sir Pelleas 
kept the field With honour. 1887 A. Birrell Obiter Dicta 
Ser. 11. 66 The last edkion will, .long hold the field. 

7 . In wider sense : The country which is to be^ 
or has -become, the scene of a -campaign the scene 
of military operations. In the field : engaged ip 
military operations. To keep the field: to remain 
in the Lfield V; to keep the campaign open. To 
take the field : tc commence military operations j 
to open the campaign. 

ax6x2 Sm R. Cecil Let, in Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 
61 They vvill . leani the strength of the Rebels, before they 
dare take the field. 1631 Hobbes Leviath. 11, xxix. 174 l*he 
force.s of the Commonwealth keeping the field no longer. 
*676 Temple Let. to Pr. 0/ Orange Wk^. 1731 II. 4x0 , 1 "did 
not believe Your Highnes.s would do any thing in tho.Se 
kind of Affairs till Your Return from the Field. 1724 De 
Foe Mein. Cavalier 11830' 10 All the military part of the 
court was in the field.^ 1769 Junius Lett. ii. 13 A sincere 
..attachment to his King and Country. .first impelled him 
to the field. 1835 I. Tavlok .. 9 //V. Despot, iii. 85 'J'heir [the 
Greek people’s] eye was directed - - to the senate or the field. 
1852 Thackeray Esmond in. i, Esmond . . took tl e field . . 
under Webb’s order.s. 1863 H. Cox Instit. in. viii. 713 An 
array in the field abroad. 

iransf. and 1614 Saul Ghesse-play xi. (beading). All 
the inen being in the field, i8|x Brewster NewtonitZss) IL 
xiv. 3 The greatest maLhematiciaas of the age took the field. 

8. A battle ; now mr<7 exc, in such phrases as 
A hard-fought, hard-won field. A single field : 
a single coml)at. Also to fight, '\'give, lose, 
f make, win [a, the) field. Hence, + Victory, esp. 
in to get, have the field. 

? a 1400 A rthur 480 The falde was hys Sc Arthourez. c 14315 
Torr. Portugal zx-y-s Of tlie fynd the maystry to haue, Of 
hym to wyn the fyld. .Of hyrae he wane thefyld jjat day. 
*473 Warkw. Chron. 6 The Walschmenne loste the felde. 
1484 Caxton Fables o/AEsop m. iv, I'he egle. .gat the feld 
and vaynquy.s.shed . . the bestes. 1487 W RRjTiiESLEY Chron. 
(1875) 1. 2 A feild that they made againste the Kinge. 150* 
Arnolde Chron. (i8i i) p. xxxiv, A felde . . bytwene the Kynge 
and y ' Duke of Yorke. 1535 Coverdale 1 Macc. x. 50 A 
mightie .sore felde. .continuynge till the Sonne wentedowne. 
iS3P BiLi.ENDKti Cron. Scot. (1821) 11 . 43 Ennimes . . of sic 
strenth and multitud that he micht not well geif thaim feiW. 
iSS^ Chron. Gr. Friars ( Camden ) 25 The commons . . made 
a felde agaynst the kynge and lost it. 1586 Warner Alb. 
Eng. IV. XX. (1589) 89 The Danes . . got the feeld. 1596 
Shaks. Merck. V. ii. i. 26 This Syraitare. .won three fields 
of Sultan Solyrnan. 1605 Verstkgan Dec. InielL v. (1628 
128 Ba'ttailes or Foughten Fields. 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 105 
What though the field be lost ? x8t6 Byron Ch. Har. mi. 
xlix, In their. -single fields, What deeds of prowess unre- 
corded died I 1843 Prescott Mexico (1850) 1 . 293 Many a 
bloody field wa.s to be fought. 

transf. 1862 J. Pycroft Cricket Tutor Every old player 
■will, .recall many a hard-fought field. 

t b. Order of battle, disposition of men in tbe 
iield,. Phrases, To pitch, set a field, to choose one’s 
battle-ground, to dispose one’s men for fighting; 
to gather afield, to collect an armed force. 

1302 Arnolde Chron. p. xxxiv, Y^ Duke of Yorke set hi.s 
felde at Brent Heth. CIS40 Order in Battayle A vij, I.et 
him study to hreake hys folde. 1548 Hall Chron. 

K. Lien. PY, An. 4. 96 b, That my saied lorde of Winche.ster, 
intended to gather any feld or assemble people, in troublyng 
of the kynge.s lande, and against the kinges peace, a 1562 
G. Cavendish Wohey 274 Who pitched a fold ro>aU 
ayenst theme. x6oo Holland Livy vi. xv. 226 Either part 
beholding their captaine, as it were in a pight field. 1678 
Wanley World. Lit. World v. ii. § 32. 470/1 Nicephorus 
was riain in a pitch’d Field against the Bulgarians. 

fc. Officer of the field ^FmhD-OFFJCE-R. General 
of the field : the general commanding in a battle 
or campaign. Ohs. 

1S90 NaShe PasquiVs Apol. i- Diij, Equal in respect of 
theyr fight in . ., battailes, as the Generali of the fielde and 
the common Souldiours are. 1647 Clarendon J/ist. Reb. 
vn. ^703^ IL 269 I'here were, .above twenty Officers of the 
Field, .slam upon the place, 

9 . With mixture of sense 4 : An enclosed piece 
of ground in which some outdoor games are played, 
as cricket, football field : see Cbicket, etc. ; also 
elHpt. with sb. to be supplied from the context 

a 1788 Canning in ‘ Bat ’ Crick. j1A*«i.(i85o) 36 The poet will, 
be equally eircum.stanced in the field. 1849 Laws of Cricket 
ibid. 57 No .substitute in the field shall be allowed to bow*!. 
x88a Daily Tel. 12 June, Neither Spofforth nor Boyle were 
in. the field. , 

'b. Baseball. The ground in whicb the fielders 
stand, divided into Infield and Outfield. 

xZq^Encycl. Brit. HI. 406/2 The theory of the game [Baste 
Imll] is that' one side takes the field, and the other goes in. 
1891 N.Cr.ane Baseball vi. 45 The pitcher is the only player, 
whose position on the field is prescribed by the rules. 
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10. collect Those who take part in any outdoor 

Cohtesfor Siiort. ' 

a. Sporting, Also,, in restricted sense ; All the 
competitors in a race except the favourite. 7'o bet,, 
bock, lay against ike fieM\ to back one (often one’s 
own) doj:^, horse, etc. against all other competitors. 

• 1771 P. Parsons tVewmarkei 11 .. 140 Camillus against the 

field, for a hundred guineas. 1873 I^ever td, Kitgobbm 
Ixx, Bet on the field — never back the favourite. i88s Truth 
28 May 853/2 The Great Northern Handicap, .brought out 
a better field than usual. x888 Daily News 29 June, Pillarist 
was. backed against the field, , . 

trans/, BXid Jig. 2860 Gen. F. Thompson .< 4 HI. 
cxxxiii, Jo% To speak up for ‘ Victor Emmanuel against the 
field 2884 Sat. Re’a.. 2 Feb. 239 An historical prize will 
;bring together a much larger ‘ field 

b. Hunting. I'hose who take part in the sport. 
To lead the field \ to be first in the chase. 

180^ J. Beresforb Hum. Life (18261 iit. iv, In 

Imnting . . while you are leading the field. 2830- Grevil\.e 
Mem. Geo. JV (1874) IL xiii. 77 The field which had been 
but with the: King's hounds. 1842 J. T. Hewlett Parish 
Clerk II. IS The iiounds and huntsman, with the field at 
their heels. xBgo Sat. Rev. i Feb. 135/1 Fields of hunting 
and riding men are very large. 

e. Cricket. The ‘side' who are *out* in the 

* field ’ ; see 9 ;; also the players on both sides, 

1830 ‘ Bat ' Cricket Man. 51 The disposition of the field 

depends entirely upon circumstances. 2857 H ughcs 1 om 
Mrownt 11. viikThe ball.. sticks .. in the finger*, of his left 
hand, to the utter astonishment of himself and the whole 
field. ^ All Y ear Ronnd lAo. 13. 305 Our field woiked 

like tigers. xB&z SferUnse Life 14 June, On lhe reappear- 
ance of the ‘field’, H. H. Stephenson took the wicket 1882 
Daily Tel. 24 Tune, The first over was sent down, .by Pal- 
mer . . his field being arranged thus. 

11. Cricket and Baseball. One who stands on the 
field ; one of the side that is ‘ out ’ j a fieHsman ; 
also in names descriptive of his position, in the 
field, < 2 . in Cricket, Long field to the hip (see 
<luot.). Long field straight) off, on (see quots. ; 
now usually lo7ig off, on).. In the long field ; at 
the position of long field off or on. In Baseball : 
In-, out”, right-, centre-, left- field. 

^ 2830 Miss Mitford Village Ser, rv. (1863) 174 Tliat exceed- 
ingly had field , . caught him out. 2833 J. Nyken Yng. 
CricketeVs (18931 47 Long field,, straight on., should 

stand at some distance out from the bowler’s wicket, to save 
two runs. Ibid,, Long field to the hif . The fieldsman 
must stand out to save two runs opposite to the popping- 
crease. Ibid., Long field, straight off, should be an active 
man. . His station is on the off-side between the bowler and 
the middle wicket. 2850 ‘Bat* Cricket Man. 48 Long 
Field Off, On. 2859 Alt Year Round No. 13. 305 Southey 
i. a good bowler and ‘field’. 1889 Patdine'Tlll. The 
out-going batsman . . ought to have been caught in the' long 
field. Ibid'., A good long field, 

' IL An extended surface. 

12. A large stretch an expanse : 

a. of sea, sky, etc. 

1608 Shaks. Per. 1. i. 37 Without covering, save yon field’ 
of stars. 2S97 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 103 I'he nimble 
Housemen scour the Fields of Air. 1732 Pope Ess. Man i.. 
41 Yonder argent fields above. 1813 Shelley Q. Mob iv. ao 
The orb of day. . o’er ocean’s waveless field Sinks sweetly 
smiling, i860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. vir. iv. 140 note. De- 
tached bars, darker or lighter than the field [of cloud] above. 

b. of ice or snow. 

1813 Bakewell Inirod. Geol. (18x5) 55 Vast masses of rock, 
..are sometime.^ enveloped in fields of ice. 1828 Sir J. Les- 
lie in Edin. Rev. XXX, 16 North West Passage, A very 
wide expanse of it [salt-water ice] they call a field. 1887 
Ruskin Preeteriia IL 178 The snows round . . are the least 
trodden of all the Mont Blanc fields. 

Ci of immaterial things ; cf. 15 . 

1577 Googe HeresbacKs H usb. (i 586) 1.7 What divinitie there 
is in it, and what a feeld of the acknowledged benefits of 
God, you have heard. 2350 Greene Never too late (i6oo) 
60 Loue had . . wrapt him in a field of woes. 172a Black- 
more Creation vi (r8t8)203 Who can this Field of Miracles 
survey. 1847 L. Hunt Men Women fe B. II. xi. 263 He 
discloses to us the whole field of his ignorance. 1867 A. 
Barry Sir C. Barry vi, 190 The whole field of English 
■history. 

13. The surface on which something is portrayed. 

a. Her. The surface of an escutcheon or shield 
on which the ‘ charge * is displayed.^ Also the 
surface of one of the divisions in the shield. 

c 2400 Destr. Troy 6290 Hys feld was of fyn gold, freche 
to behold, With )>re lyons launchond. c 2433 Torr. Portugal 
2120 Sir Torrent ordenyth hym a sheld. It was ryche ut 
every ffeld. 2572 Bossewell Amnorie n. 56 The field is 
parted per fe.sse embattyled. 16x0 Guillim Heraldry 11. ii. 
(1660)52 The Field is the whole Surface, .of the Shield over- 
spread with some Metall, Colour,, or Furre, and compre- 
hendeth in it the Charge. 170S Collect. 12 D^ec.,, 

The Arms.. are A field Jupiter. i8oa Rees Cycl. s.-v.-Bar, 
When the field is divided into four. ..or more equal parts, it 
is then blazoned, barry. 283^ Tennyson Elaine 661 Sir 
Lancelot's azure lions. . Ramp in the field. 
fiS' *593 Shaks. Lucr. 72 This silent warre of Lillies and 
of Roses, .in her faire faces field. 1607 Hieron Wks, I. 414 
A field of sincerity, charged with deedes of piety. 

b. The groundwork of a picture, etc. 

1634 J. Bate Myst. Nat. Sf Art iv. 162 How to, make 
white letters in a hlacke Ferld. Take [etc.]. 1693 Dryden 
tr. Du Fresnofs Art of Painting xlv. 51 Let the Fields or 
Ground of the Picture, be clean. 2849 Ruskin 
vi. § 14. 175 Shadow is frequently employed as a dark field 
on which the forms, are drawn. 

C. Ntemism. (See quot. 

2876 Humphreys Cain-Cail. 8a The fiel’d.-is the 


plain part of the coin not Oiccupied by the priuscipat figure or 
type.^ 1879 M.^ YmhVLVs, Azotes Coins 6 The. setting sun is 
illumining with. hLs rajfs the whole field' of the medal. , 

d. Of a flag : The ground of each division, 

1^7 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk. ^01 The flags of the British 
navy were severally on a red, white, or blue field. 

1 14. Green field :: the green cloth of a counting 
house. Obs. (Can this be the sense in quot 1599 ?) 

2470 X/A'r A^ger in Hoitseh. Ord. <1790) 52 And siiche 
dayes as the Kings chappeli removeth, every of these 
children then presen t receveth iiiiV- at the grene feald [ JAS’.S’. 
in Brit. Mtes. .read of the countyn.^-house for 

horse byre dayly, as longe as. they be journeying. [2399 
Shaks. Hen. V, t. iii. 17 His Nose wa.s as sharp® as a Fen, 
and [?r<?/*fa? on J a Table of peene fields.] ' 

III. Area of operation or observation. 

15. An area or sphere of action, operation, or 

investigation; a (wider or narrower) range of 
Opportunities, or of objects, for labour, study,, or 
contemplation ;■ a department or subject of activity ; 
or speculation, | 

134a Ayenb. 240 Huanne oure Ihord wolde by uonded of 
he dyeufe : he yede. in- to^ desert, uor )« desert of religion: 
is meld of uondiiage. 1380- Si dney .ri rcadia 1. 1 1622) 19: Avery 
good Ora or might have a fair field to use eloquence in, if 
[etc.]:. h,26_ Bacon Sylva § 228 As fur the increase of Vertue 

generally. . it is; a, large Fieldi, and to be handled by it ^If. 
1674 Owen Holy Spirit (1693) 82. A laa-ge and plain Field! 
doth liere open it self unto us. 17x1 AiDdison Sfeci. No, j 60 
F 4 This . . Failure . . opens a large Field of. Raillery. 27SO' 
Beawes Lea: Mercat, (1752 > 2 The wide field for trade 
that now lies before us. 2807 T. Thomson Ckem^l&d. 3) 
II. 143 A very interesting field of investigation. ^z i86a 
Buckle CYrnAz. (187^) III. v. 3,50 The philosopher and the 
practical man.. each is in his own field, supreme, 

b. (without <2 or Scope, opportunity, extent 
of material for action or operation^ 1 0bs. 

^ 1664 Rival-Ladies iri. i,,Tbou ba.st not field enough 

in thyyoung breast, To entei'tain such storms to struggle in. 
1681 Temple m. Wks. 1731 L 343, I thought 1 had 

Field enough left for doing them good Offices to the Duke. 
27x9 Swift To Yug. Clergyman, The matter . . will afford 
field enough for a divine td enlarge on. 

16. The space or range witbiri which, objects, are 
visible through an optical instrument in anyone 
position. 

1747 Gould Eng. Ants 32 Kill her, and . . place her Body 
on the Field of a Microscope. 1763 Maty in Phil. Trans. 
IN. 305 It filled the field of the telescope. 1812-6 J. Smith 
Panorama Sc. f Art I. 474 The visible field is .. twenty 
degrees in diameter, 1871 Tyndall F'ragm. Sc. (1879) If. 
xiii, 307 Organisms, .shooting rapidly across the microscopic 
field. 2884 F.. J. Britten Watch ^ Clockm, 102 A very 
superior achromatic glass . . giving a . . flat field. 

b. Field of observation, view or vision : the space 
to which observation^ etc. is limited. 

x%%z~li> }.S>wnnPanora}uaSc.ffArt II. 7x8 The whole 
field of view through the foot-wide arch* 1817 Chalmers 
Astron. Disc, ii (18521 53 That circle by vrhich the field of 
observation is enclosed. 2835 Bain Senses ^ Int. 11. ii. § 3 
The eye can take in a wide field at once. 181^ Reeve 
Brittany 236 They are not seen in the picture, being much, 
to the left of our field of view. 2862 Merivale Rom. Emp. 
(1865) VI. lii. 300 The field of vision is overclouded. 
fig. 1877 E. R. CoNDER jSkis, Faith ii 83, No scintillation 
of its existence twinkles within the field of our knowledge. 

17. Physics. The area or space- under the influ- 
ence of, or within the range of,, some agent. To be 
in, out of the field: see quot. 1884 . Magnetic 
field: any space possessing magnetic properties, 
either on account of magnets in its vicinity, or on 
account of currents of electricity passing through 
or round it. 

1863 Tyndall fleai ii § 35 (r87o) 37 The exact equivalent 
of the power employed to move the medal in the excited 
magnetic fields i 882 Maxwell Electr. 4* Magn. I. 45 The- 
electric field Ls the portion of space in the nei^bourhood of 
electrified bodies, considered with reference to electric phe- 
nomena, 1884 Watson & Burbury Math. Tk. Electr. 4* 
Magn, I. 48 In physics a body which is within the range of 
the action of another body is said to be in the field of that 
other body, and when it is so distant from that other body 
as to be sensibly out of the range of its action it is said to 
be out of the ffeld. 

IV. attrib. and Comb. 

18. General relations : a, simple attrib, (sense i),, 
as field-dew, -flower % (sense 2 )^ as field-crafty 
-dweller, -honour, -mate, -pastime, -properties' 
(of a greyhound), -smell, -tent, (senses 2 and 4 ) 

field-trial ; (sense 4 ), as field-crap^ -gate, -hedge, 
-husbandry, -path, -rent, -road, -seed, -stones y 
(sense 7 ), 2 A field-battalion, -cap, -duties, -equip- 
ment, -evolutions, -exercise, -insignia, -movements, 
-service, -troops, -•match, b, objective (sense 4 )', as 
field-purging ppl. adj. c. locative (sense 4 ), as 
field-faring ppl. adj^ 

1873,0. P. Colley in. Encych Brit. 11 ,. S&S/i An infantry 
regiment [in the Prussian army), has three Afield battalions, 
1888 Sir M. Mackenzie Frederick the Noble viiL 140; He. 
wore the ample blue cloak of the Prussian Cavalry, with fur 
cape and *field cap. 2887 PaU Mall G. 26, Sept, 5/2 No 
one . .expects to fill his. bag save by *field-craii, i860 Gossa 
Rom. Nat. if/sA(i&66^ 105 Themj,ttries.done..in our ^field- 
crops. 2889 Daily News 16 Dec.. 7 i Indian agricultural 
field crop seeds. 2590 Shai^ Mids. N. v. i, 422 With this. 
Afield dew consecrate. 1844 ReguL Qrd. Aryty 227 Sub- 
ordinate Officers understand their ^Field Duties, 1335 in 
Russia at close xdih C. (Hal^yt Soc.) Introd. 9 The 
Tartars are barharowse and ^fyfidie, dwellers. 1808 Welling- 
ton in.Gurw, DesJ., IV. 29 equipment with a pro- 


portion of horses* 2873. G. P. Colley in Encycl. Brit. It. 
579/2 The war establishment of a field equipment troop is, 6 
officers .and 233: men. 2833 Stocqueler Milit. KncycL, 
.A regiment is . . instructed in the Afield cxerci.se and evolu- 
tions; 1892 Pall Mail G. 8 Dec. 2/r ,A sketch of ■‘‘fieldfaring 
women. xBsfN h.irso'sii Angler 214 ^ Field rflowers, .perfum’d 
the air: , t^S Lytton Falkland 59, I see Iiiin . . gathering 
the field-flowers., 1891 S. C. Scrivener Our P'ields 4- Cities 
33, I was . . glad to see the horse turning towards a ^fiekl- 
gate. rSaS in Cohbett Rur. Rides (1885) 1 . 399 A ^fleld- 
liedge and bank. 1737 M. Green (17/3S) 5 *Fieki- 

honours ... Atehiev’d by leaping hedge and ditch. 2760 J.' 
Eliot .Essays upon *'Field- Husbandry in New Eng- 

land. 1823 J. Babcock Dom. Amnsem. 34 This stick, or 
baton, .became the Afield insignia of a general. 2786 Burns 
Brigs efAyr 36 The feather’d ’’"'fidd-mates, bound by Na- 
ture’s tie. 2798 Wellington in Gurw. Des/>. 1 . 12 Wellesley 
. . practising them in combined Afield movements. . rS. . 
Wordsw. Sonnets (1838) 151 To chase mankind, with men 
in armies packed For his *field-pastime. 1722 De Foe Cot 
fack 11840.1 66 It w’as agreed to spread from the *fiel'd- 
path to the road way. 2847 Mary Hqvvitt Ballads 294 
: Through old field-paths we’ll wander. 1883 Ckamb, Trnl. 

I 305 The. .Afield properties of a greyhound. 1601 Weever 
JMirr. Mart. E vj b, * Fee Id- purging Febrnarius. is8a 
Hou-yband: 'Preas.Fr. Tong, Champarff^C^d^ rent, 1864, 

' H. Spencer Hlnsir. Univ. Progr. 418 While along the *field- 
road.s' . . the movement is the slowe.st. ^ 1888 J'taily News 
' II Sep, t. 2/5 A fair amount of business i.s now being trails- 
acted in Afield seeds. 26sd J. Harrington Oceana 57 
. The Youth for *field-service - . armed and under continual 
' Discipline. 2869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 31 it 8 
' On field service ..the .same duties are enjoined. 2818 Shet.- 

■ Rosalind mo * Field smells known in infancy. 2799 
J. Robertson *Field stones.. were gathered 

• off the land', where it seemed to be fit for tillage. Tml. 

Archeeol. Inst. No. 294. 155 Small field-stones concreted 
j with sticky graveL 2753. Smollett Quix.. (1803^ IV. 174 
: Among these trees we have pitched some *field-tents., 1849 
I Johnston Agric. 60 Such *field-tria]s as appear to me 
I likely* to throw light upon it. 1873 G. P: Colley va Encycl. 

: IL 595/2 ^Field troops [in tfie Pru-ssian army] in peace; 

: timte form, the standing army. 1871 Daily Nesm 1,3 Jan., 
The last mtermittent French *fieldwatch is definitely ascer- 
tained to have quitted Bondy. 2883 Seebohm Eng. Village 
Comm. i. (1884) 4 A common ^fieldway giveT access to the. 
strips. 

10. ; Prefixed to the names of many animal's, birds, 
and insects,, often in the. sense of ‘ wild to indicate 

■ a species foimd in the open conntiy as opposed to 
house or town, as field-ass, -cricket, -mouse, -rat,. 

' -slug, -spider ; field-duck, the little bastard {OHs 
i tetrax') icymid. chiefly in France j field-finch (see 
quot-);; field-lark \Alanda arvensii)]\, field* 
martin {Tyrannus carol Inensis)', fieM-plover 
(U.S.) y SLXizmQ for two species of plover, and for 
, a, sandpiper {Bartrmma longicauda ) ; field-spar- 
i . row (U.S.) {Sphella pusilla or S. agrestisf ; field- 
titling, f-tortoise {joemlar), -vole (see qiiots,), 
138* Wyclif yer, li. 24 A *ft:ld asse vsid in wiMemejsse. 
2600 E. Blount Hasp. Inc. Foolcs A iv. Those ^field- 
Crickets. .play the parrats so notably. 2868 Wood Homes 
without IT. viii. 161 The blhck-bodied Field GrieUet {Acheta 
ceanpestris). 189a W. H. Hudson La Plata 285 The *fid[d- 
finch, Sycalis luteala. 1580 Barrt A Iv. M 532 A Afield mjo.use 
with a long snoute. 1861 Mrs. N orton Lady La G. iii. 69 The 
small field-mouse, with wide transparent ears, Comes softly 
forth. 1563 Turner Herbal n. 60 b, The roote of MjnnrhLi. 
dronken in wyne helpeth the bytynges of *feldiespyders, 
1647 H- More Song of So^tl iv. vi, Unlesse that wiser men 
make't the field-spiders loom. 1864 J. C. Atkinson Pro- 
vincial names of Birds, "Field Titling, sb., Prov. name for 
the Tree Pipit, Anikus arhoreuis. 2708 Motteux Rabelais 
IV. Ixiii, A *Field-Tortoise, alias,, eclip'd a Mole. 2868 
Wood Homes without H. xxxi. 598 The Short-tailed Field 
Mouse otherwise termed Campagnol or *Field Vole (lArvi- 
cola arvensis). 

20 . In many names of plants growing in the 
fields, as field-bindweed, -forget-me-not, -mush- 
roam, -rhubarb, etc.; field-ash {Pyrus aucu- 
paria) ; field-basil : see Basil 1 2 field-brome- 
grass {Bromus arvensis) ; field-cypress : see 
' CTFliEsal 2b; field-kale {Sinapis. arvensis)*, 
field-m^adder, f (a) rasemary, (^> a common 
' modern book-name for Sherardia arvensis ; field- 
i ntgella or nigel-vreed {Lychnis Cithago) *, field- 
I sonthemwood {Artemisia campestris) ; field- 
! weed {Anthemis Cotula, also Frigeron philad&l- 
; phicum) {Syd. See. Lex. 1884) ; field-wood, 
i V gentian (? ~ OE. feldwyrt). 

2578 Lyte Z><!»rf(2<?«3rvi. Ixx. 748 *Fselde Ashe. 2866 Treas.. 
! Bot.xxB*Tvd^d\isX'ai,CalaminthaNepet£t., 2823 Loudon 
! Encycl. Agric. § 4962. 79,8 The *field-beet, commonly called 
; the? maugold-wurzel. 2t86t Miss Pratt Flower, PL IV. 17 
^Field Bindweed . .this plant is one of the most troublesome 
I weeds. 2846 J. Baxter: Libr. Pract, Agric. (ed. 4) L 369 
' The . . *field-brome gra.ss . . is found in. some of the best 
pastures. Ibid, 1 . 151 The.. large red *Field Carrot, was 
the oniy variety employed for ;^ricultural: purposes in Eng- 
land. 2378 Lyte Dodoens r. xviii. 28 Called- .in English. . 
j Ground Pyne , .and Afield Cypres. 2867 Sowehby Eng. Bot. 

'. VII. 105 *FIeld Forget-me-not. 2861 Miss Pratt Flower, 

[ PI. IT. 6 *Field Gentian, .contains in every part of it some 
; of the tonic bitter prmriple common «oi the tribe. C2000 
: Durham Gloss, in Sax. Leechd,. IIL 305/1 Rosmarinum, 

\ sun deav & bothen & "’''feld mederci 2862 Miss Pratt 
‘ Flower, PL III. 244 Field Madder, Corolla fonnehshaped. 

I 283a Veg. Subsi. Food 332 The ^ield Mushroom ^ h the 
’ only species, .cultivated id this country^ 1378 Lvte Dodoens 
! II. xi. 160 Cockle, or *fietde NigeLweede, hath straight . . 

' stemmes. 2S92 Perctvall Sp. Diet,, LecJte degailina, white 
*fierd onion. x868 Hereman Paxtonts Bot> Diet., *PieH 
lUnabarb. 2838 Cearkh in Proc..Berw., NaA Chtb 1 , 263 
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The banic was. .enamelled with, .the barren Strawberry and 
the *Field-Rush. 3861 Miss Pratt Flovuer. PI, IV, 48 
*Fieid Scorjaion-grass .. the whole plant is rough with 
spreading bristles, 2597 Gerarde B^erhal n . ix , §3. 190 
Common Mustarde, or ^fielde Senuie. 1776 Withering 
Brit Pianfs 11796) III. 700 '*^Field Southernwood. 1861 
Miss Pratt Flmver. PL III. 262 Field Southernwood . . is 
a very rare plant The involucre is of a purplish brown 
colour. 1836 Miss Mitford Village Ser, n. (1863) 41 1 
The *field-star of Bethlehem,— a sort of large hy.Tcinth of 
the hue of the misletoe. 1393 Gower Cot ^, 11 . 262 The 
*feldwode and verveirie, Of herbes ben nought better 
tweine, 2861 Miss Pratt /‘47wn PL III. 159 '•'^Field 
Woodruff. , the flowers are bright blue. Ihid. V. 300 * Field 
Wood Rush , . a common plant, .has a straight unbranched 
stem. 

21. Special comb.: field-abbofc (see qiiot.); 
fiold-allowance, aa allowance to an officer, and 
sometimes to a private, on active service, to meet 
the increased expenses attendant thereupon ; field- 
artillery, light ordnance fitted for travel and 
for active operations in a campaign; f field-bar, 
the border or limit of the field in a telescope 
(see id); field-battery, a battery of field-guns; 
f field-battle, a sham-fight; f field-beast, an 
animal used for draught or for ploughing, in pi. 
cattle ; ffield-bisliopjtransl. 
one who is hanged in chains; f field-breadth, 
-brode, a short distance ; field-oamnorL *=* fold 
piece ; field-carriage, the carriage for a field-gun, 
its ammunition, etc. ; flald-club, an association for 
the study of Natural History by outdoor observa- 
tion ; field-colours (Mfil.), small flags for marking 
out the ground for the squadrons and battalions ; 
also the colours used by an army when in the field 
(cf, camp colours) ; field-oomet, * the magistrate of 
a township in the Cape colony ^ (Simmonds, 1858 ) ; 
whence fisld-coruetcy, the territory under the 
jurisdiction of a field-comet ; field-culveriu, a 
culverin for use in the field of battle (cf. fold-piece)) 
d" field-deputy, a TCptesentative attached to an 
army in the field; field-derrick (see quot.) ; f field- 
devil, used by CoverdJilc, after Ger. feldteufel 
(Luther), as transl. of Heb. S9^trlm (A.V. 

* satyrs *); field-dressing, appliances for dressing 
a wound in the field; field-driver (see quots.) ; 
t field-fight, a fight in the open, a pitched battle ; 
field-fteck, ? mnee-wd.^ a ' spot ^ of land ; f field- 
foot, ? the right foot (of a hawk) ; field-fort (see 
quot.); field-fortification, the constructing of 
field-works ; also coiicr. a fieldwork ; field-geolo- 
gist, a geologist who studies by observation in 
the field ; field-gun *= field-piece ; whence field- 
gunner ; field-hand, (<z) a slave who works on a 
plantation ; (^) a farm-labourer ; field-hospital, 
(^) a moving hospital ; an ambulance ; {B) a tem- 
porary hospital erected near a field of battle ; 
field-ice, ice that floats in large tracts ; f field- 
keeper, a scarer of birds from cornfields; field- 
kirk Qintiq. ; repr. O.E. feldcirice) a chapel or 
oratory in the fields ; field-lens - Field-glass 3 ; 
field-lore, knowledge gained from tlie fields ; 
field-magnet (see quot. ) ; f field-man, one who 
lives or works in the fields, (a) a field labourer, 
a peasant, also attrib.; {b) a lover of field sports; 
t field-mark, a badge or mark for identification 
in the field; field-master {Muniing), master of 
the hounds ; field-naturalist, a naturalist who 
studies by outdoor observation; field-net z/., 
irons, to catch (ground game) with nets in the 
fields ; field-notes, notes made in the field, eg. 
by a surveyor, naturalist, etc. ; field-park, * the 
spare carriages, reserved supplies of ammunition, 
tools, etc. for the service of an army in the field ’ 
(Wilhelm Mil. Diet.) ; field-piece, a light cannon 
for use on a field of battle ; f field-place, a level 
place, a plain ; cf. Fieldt^t. ; field-plot, («) a 
plan of a field or piece of land drawn to a 
scale ; (b) a plot of land ; + field-pondage (see 
quot.); field-practice, ‘military practice in the 
open field * (Ogilv.) ; field-ranger (see quot.) ; 
whence, field-ranging vb/. sb.j attrib. (see quot.) ; 
field-reeve (see quots.) ; field-roller, arc llerdrawn 
over a ploughed field to crush the clods and level 
the ground ; f field-room, -roomth, open or un- 
obstructed space; also fig.) f field-sconce, a de- 
tached earthwork ; f field-separation, collect, in 
.Sir. Hist, separatists who attend field-conventicles ; 
field-show* = field-trial ; field-sketching, ‘ the art 
or act of sketching in plan rapidly, while in the 
field, the natural features of a country’ (Cass.) ; 
field-sports, outdoor sports, esp. hunting ; f fieli 
staff (see quots.) ; f field-teacher, an instructor in 
military exercises; field-telegraph, one used in 
military operations; field train (see quots.) ; field- 
trial, a trial in the open field, esp. of hunting-dogs, 
t field-ware, produce of the fields; the crops; 


field- whore, a ‘very common whore’ (Halliwell) ; 
field-wife, {a) nonce-wd. (see quot. and Gen. xxxiv. 
I, 2) ; {b) « next ; field-woman, a woman who 
works in the fields ; d. fold-man ; f field-word, 
a battle-cry, a watch-word. Also, Field-con- 
VENTICLB, Field-day, Fxbld-maeshal, etc. 

2833 Penny Cycl. I. 13/1 *Field-Abbots . . were secular 
per.sons, upon whom the sovereign had bestowed certain 
abbeys, for which they were obliged to render military 
service. 2853 Stocqueler MiHL Encycl.^ Certain extra 
allowances are granted to them [officers], according to 
their several rank.s, and these are denominated *field allow- 
ances. 2644 Evelyn Mem. itBsj) 1 . 123 Two pieces of 
♦field-artillery upon carriage.^. 1879 Cassell s Techn. Educ. 
III. 308 The broad distinction between the field-artillery 
and the garrison-artillery. 2772 Maskelyne in Phil. Trans. 
LXI. 538 Let ENWS .. represent the ♦field-bar of the 
telescope. 1875 tr. Comie de PaBs* Hist, Civ, IVar Amer. 

I. 450 Several ♦field-batteries erected in the vicinity of the 
arsenal. 2697 Luttrell Brief Kel. (1857) IV. 255 On 
Wensday next will be , . a ♦feild battle. 238a Wychf 
Nrim. xxxii. 26 Oure . . ♦feeldbeestis, and nowsbeestis 
w'ft .shulen leeue. 1660 R. Coke Pnver fy Snbj, 285 
A freeman who hath Field-beasts valued at thirty pence, 
shall pay a Peter-peny. 2708 Motteux Rabelais^ Pantag. 
Prognost. V, One of those Worthy Persons will gc nigh to 
be made a ♦Field-BLshop, and, mounted on a Horse that 
was foal'd of an Acorn, give the Passengers a Blessing with 
his Legs. 253s Coverdale 2 A'zV/^f v. 19 He was gone from 
him a ♦felde bredth in the londe. — Gen, xxxv. 16 Whan 
he was yet a *felde brode from Ephrath. 1865 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. V. xix. v. 505 With only ♦field-cannon. xZrt 
{$itle\ Transactions of the Newbury District ♦Field Club, 
2875 G. C. Davies {title\ Rambles and Adventures of our 
Senool Field-Club. 2722 Bailey, *F'ield colours. 1813 
A. Plumtre Lichtenstebls Trav. I. 67 ♦Field-cornet . . a 
magistrate who decides in the first instance little dispute.s 
that arise among the colonists. 2863 W. C. Baldwin Afr. 
Hunting 231, I was asked by a field-cornet what I had in 
my wagon. 2890 Pall Mall G. 20 Jan. 2/1 Her [the Dutch 
housewife’s] brandy liqueur is the praise of the county — or 
rather the ‘ ♦field-cornetcy. 2684 J. Peter Siege Vienna 
log Long *FieId-CuIverin. 2706 Land, Gaz, No. 4280 
Messieurs Van Collen and Cuper, two of their High Mighti- 
nesses ♦Field-Deputies. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek, I. 838/2 
*Field-derricky one used for stacking hay in the field. 2535 
Coverdale 2 Chron. xi. 15 He founded prestes to y ■ hye 
places, & to ♦feldedeuels. 2884 Syd. Sac. Lex,:, * Field- 
dressing, 2826 Cushing Neivburyport 119 ♦Field Drivers, 
Moses Somerby, Charles Toppan. 283s Municip, Corp, xst 
Rep. A^p. IV, 2209 The Field Drivers [of Bedford] perform 
the duties of a hay ward. x86o Bartlett Americanisms, 
Field-driver^ a civil officer, whose duty it is to take up and 
impound swine, cattle, sheep, horses, etc. going at large in 
the public highways [etc.]. 2888 Bryce Amer. Comm'W. IL 

II. xlvi'i. 229 Hog reeves (now usually called field drivers). 
2600 Holland Eivy 129 Rather a competent guard for 
defence of the campe, then a sufficient power to maintain 
a ♦field-fight. 2653 H. More Antid. Ath, m. xii. (1712) 
224 Field-fights and sea-fights seen in the Air. 2893 
Miss J. Barlow /risk Idylls iii. 32 A meagre ♦field-fleck 
and a ramshackle shanty on the hill'.s w.th grey slope. 
2682 Lond. Gaz. No. 1610/4 Lost, .a Tarsell Gentle with 
. . the hind Pounce of the ♦Field-Foot lost. 2775 Ash, 
* Field-fort, a fort toward.^ the field ; a fort thrown up in a 
field. 2852 J. S. Macaulay Field Fortification 6 Those . . 
only wanted for period.s not exceeding one or two campaigns 
. .are termed * Field Fortifications. 1856 Olmsted Slave 
States 46 Able-bodied ♦field-hands were hired out . . at the 
rate of one hundred dollars a year. 2879 Froude Cxsar ix. 
91 These slaves were not ignorant field hands. 2702 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 3713/3 Their *FieId-HospitaI is arrived here. 
1869 E. A Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed, 3) 635 Movable 
field hospitals . . to be made of tents. 27^ Morse .riwm 
Geog. 11.13 The ♦field-ice is of two or three fathoms thickness. 
287s Bedford SailoPs Packet-bk. iv, (ed. 2) 118 The limits 
of field-ice in Mz.tch extend from Newfoundland to the 
Southward as far as 42'* N. latitude. i6zo Markham Farew. 
Husb. (1625) 95 If your ♦Field-keeper . . doe vse to shoot off 
a Musket, or Harquebush, the report thereof will appeare 
more terrible to these enemies of come. 277a T. Simfson 
Vermin Killer xg Field-keepers are necessarjr j'ust before 
the com is ripe, a 2035 Laws Cnut, Eccl. ix. in. (Thorpe), 
♦Feld-cirice, paer lejer-stow ne six, midkritt^um sicillingum. 
1837 Gaskell C- Bronte (i860) ^ It is probable that 
there existed on this ground a field-kirk . . in the earliest 
times. 2837 Goring Pritchard Microgr. 207 The said 
slider-holder, with its ♦field-len.s. 1891 S. P. Thomfson 
Dynamo-El. Mack. (ed. 4) 2 Every dynamo . .consists of two 
es.sential parts, a *ficld-magnet, usually a massive stationary 
structure of iron surrounded by coils of insulated copper wire, 
and an armature . . The function of the field-magr.et is to 
provide a magnetic field of great extent and intensity, c 1440 
Secrees 154 Wylde letus j7at *feidmen clepyn skarioles. 24. . 
Voc. in Wr.-W flicker 692 Hec rusiica, a feldman wyfe.^ c 2475 
Babees Bk. (186S) 7 Kutte nouhte youre mete eke as it were 
Felde men. C2S7S BalfouPs Practic/eskx'j^il^ 536 Felld-men 
quha has mair nor four ky. 18x1 Sir P. Warwick in Hone 
Every-day Bk. IL 146 He was. .a laborious hunter, or field- 
maa. 1689-90 Proc, agst. French in Select. Hart, M isc. ( 1793) 
478 A detachment, .landed - . the ♦field-mark being matches 
about their left arms. x68o Lond. Gaz. No. 2525/4 A brown 
bay Gelding, .a Field mark of Tar on the Hip. 1^3 Daily 
Tel. 14 Nov, 5/5 Lord Robert Manners . . was acting as ♦field- 
master. 1789 Montagu Let. in G. White Selbome (1877) II. 
236 You art) a ♦field-naturalist, 2890 J. Watson Confess. 
Poacher v. 62 In ♦field-netting rabbits, lurchers are equally 

g uick. x^So^Kwn.sxT Americanisms, ^Field-swtes. 1875 
k P. Colley in Encycl. Brit, IL 579/2 All tools and im- 
plements for a company of engineers, and a ‘♦field-park'. 
1590 J. Smythe Concern. Weapons 35 And the next day he 
entered the towne and brought in foure and twentie ♦field 
peeces. 2863 Kinglake Crimea {1876) 1 . xiv. 276 A couple 
of field-pieces stood pointed towards the barricade. 1383 
Wyclif Luke vi. 27 Jhesu,. stood in a ♦feeld place. 1659 
Burton* s Diary (2828) IV. 470 All original maps, ♦field- 
plots, and field books. 2884 Mag. Art Mar. 215/2 The 
velvety green of spring-watered field-plots, 2623 Sturte- 
VANT Metallica (2854) 96 ♦Field-pondage, is a kind of 


Pipeage, which, .conueigheth. .water into .seuerall pastures 
..and fields, and..jeaueth a pond of w'ater for cattle 
and beasts to drink in. 2885 Pall Mall G. 17 June 6/1 
‘ ♦Field Rangers' is a term applied to ‘speculative builders * 
of the lowest class. 2893 Labour Commission Gloss., 
* Field-ranging Houses, hastily and badly built structures 
erected on the outskirts of all large towns and cities by 
‘jerry-builders’, x^fj Nottingkam Rec. IV. 354 Ouer- 
seers of the feild or ♦Field Reeues, x88x <znd Snppl. 
Cntnbrld. Gloss., Field Reeve, a person having charge of 
a stinted pasture belonging to different owners. 2607 Row- 
lands Famous Hist. ^B We will not make our prison in this 
place, As long as there is ♦field-room to be got. 2623 
Drayton Poly-olb. xii. 204 Falling backe where they Might 
field-roomth find at large, their ensignes to display. 2673 
Drvden Conq, Granada iv. i, Which Hearts, for want of 
Field-room, cannot bear. 2673 — Marr, a-la-mode ii. i, It 
is tolerable when a man has field-room to run from it. x688 
Cart. J. S. Fortification 123 *Fiel(J-Skonces, and others 
Forts with Ramparts. 2680 G. Hickes Spirit of Popery 
Pref. 2 Scottish-Nonconformists, e.specially those of the 
♦Field-Separation. 1852 J. S. Macaulay Field Fortif. 245 
It is presumed that the beginner in ♦field-sketching has 
already learned to copy plans. 1674 Essex Papers (Ctkmdtti) 
I. 210 * Field .sports, of w'‘*‘ I have ever bin a Lover. 2814 
Scott Wav. iv, Field-sports, .the chief pleasure of his own 
youthful days. 2732 Bailey, *Field staff, a Staff carried 
by Gunners, in which they skrew lighted Matches. 2847 
Craig, Field-staff, a weapon carried by gunners, about the 
length of a halberd, with a spear at the end, having on 
each side ears screwed on, like th^e cock of a matchlock, 
where lighted matches are contained when the ganners 
are on command. 1623 Bingham Compar. Rom. Mod, 
PVarres Xijb, Where are our ♦Field-teachers? Where is 
our daily meditation of Armes ? 2874 Knight Did. Meek, I. 
839/1 The ♦field-telegraph of the German army consists of 
C tc.], 1875 G. P. Colley in Encycl.^ BriL IL S97/2 The 
field telegraph detachments . . are trained in peace time to 
everything connected with telegraphy. 1816 C. James 
Milit. Did. s.v. Train, ^Field-train, a body of men con- 
sisting chiefly of commissaries and conductors of stores, 
which belong to the Royal Artillery. 1864 Burton Scot 
Abr. I. iv. 15,6 A field-train of unusual .strength for those 
times. 2563 j. Hkywood ProtK Epigr. (1867) 75 *Feelde 
ware might sinke or swyra. 17^ Ellis Mod. H usbandm. 
XI. ii. 136 The farmer’s corn, and other of hi.s field ware. 
C1475 Fid. Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 794 Hec rustica, a ♦fyld- 
W'yfe. 1591 H. Smith Prep. Marriage 35 Not a street-wife, 
like Thamar, nor a field-wife, like Dinah ; but a house-wife. 
2891 T. Hardy Tess 1. 171 A field-man is a personality 
afield; a ♦field-woman is a portion of the field. 2645 in 
Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1701) iv. I. 42 The ♦Field-word for the 
King was Queen Mary'. For the Fariiarnent God our 
Strength, a 2693 U rquhart Rabelais nu x. 83 Apollo was 
the Field- word in the. .Day of that Fight. 

Field (feld), V. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. intr. To go into the field (see Field $h. %) ; 
of a pigeon : To obtain its food from the field. 

2868 Darwin Anim, <5* PL 11 . 32 Highly improved breeds 
of the pigeon will not ‘ field ' or search for their own food. 

2. trails, a. To leave (corn) i.i the field to harden, 
b. iransf To expose (malt-wash or gyle in casks) to 
the action of the air and sun to promote oxidation, 

2844 yml. R. Agric. Soc. V. i. 267 [The oats] after being 
well fielded, were thravshed immediately. 

1 3. a. intr. To ‘ take the field ’ (see Field sb, 7) ; 
to fight, b. trans. To fight with. Obs. 

2539 Lvndesay Compl. 355 And feildit vther, in land and 
burgh. 2535 Stewart Crott. Scot. IL 598 How King Mal- 
colme and tiie Danis feildit agane. 1536 Bellknden Cron. 
Scot. (1821) 1. 235 It was defendit . . to feild the Romanis 
with plane battall. 2590 Spf.nser F. Q. ii. vi, 29 Who, soone 
prepard to field, his sword, forth drew, 

4. intr. To bet on the field (see Field sb, 10 a) 
against the favourite. 

x885 Daily News 4 June ^3 A marked dispo.sition to 
‘ field * on the Grand Prize of Paris. 2890 Ibid, xg June 6/2 
The professionals fielded staunchly. 

6 . a. intr. To act as fielder in base-ball, cricket, 
etc, b. trans. To stop and return (the ball). 

283^ Miss Mitford Village Ser, i. (1863) 41 Batting, 
bowUn|;, and fielding, as if for life. 1880 S, Lakeman fVhat 
1 saw in Keffir-Land ^7 They fielded for the cannon-shot . . 
as though tmy were cricket-balls. 2883 Daily Tel, 22 Aug., 
I’he ball being sharply fielded at cover-point. Mod, Well 
fielded, Sir I 

Fieldage (fplded 3 ). rare. [f. as prec. -h -aOE.] 
(See quot.) 

x88o Jersey Weekly Press 33 Oct. 2t/6 The fieldage or 
twelfth sheaf . . upon a portion of land situate on the said 
fief. 

Fie*ld-bed. 

1. A portable or folding bed chiefly for use in the 
field ; a camp or trestle bedstead. 

2580 Hollyband T reas. Fr. Tong., Lid de camp, a fielde 
bed. c 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon v. 10 A fair field-bed with 
a canopy. 2709 Strype Ann. Ref. 1 . Iv. 604 The Spaniard 
. . made his brags, that he had turned the English ensigns 
into Spanish field-beds. 1738 De Foe Capt. Car/eton 1x841) 
33 He ordered lus field-bed to be put up near the powder. 

2. A bed in the open field or upon the ground. 

2^ Shaks. Rom. <5- JuL ii. i. 40 He to my truckle bed. 

This Field bed is to cold for me to sle^e, 264SG. Daniel 
Poems Wks. 1878 IL 42 The night is fled, and Daye’s best 
Chorister Kickes his feild- Bed with Scorne. X7i^ A. Murphy 
Grays-Inn Jrnl. No. i(X> He was making nis Brags that 
he had been in a Field-bed with a young Lady, whose 
Brother was present. 

attrib. 2599 Massinger, etc. Old Law iv. ii, A * strumpet * 
and a ‘whore'. .And such fine field-bed words. 

Field-book, 

1. A book for u.se in the field. 

a. The book in which a land-surveyor notes 
down the measurements as taken in the field. 
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s6i6 a: Rathborne Surzieyor t'3,6 The order of malcing of 
a necessar:^ and fitting Field-booke. 1685 Petty vii, 

Maps and field-books, the copies of the Downe-survey. 1777 
Barmby Inclos, Act 9 A proper field book of the said town- 
ship. x8o7 Hutton Course Math. II. 64 Enter the measures 
in a field-book. 

b. A botanist’s or naturalist’s book for preserv- 
ing collected specimens while in the field. 

1848 W. Gardiner Flora of Forfarshire 56 To preserve 
good specimens, the collector would require to be provided 
with a field-book. 1849 Balfour Man. Bot. § laao (1855) 650. 

2 . (Seequot.) 

1853 Lytton My Not^el nr. xxix, My great-grandfather 
kept a Field-Book, in which were entered, .the names of all 
the farmers, and the quantity of land they held. 

l“ie:ld“COanr®'llticl©. An open- air religious 
meeting. See Conventicle 4 c. 

1678 MARVELL_Orr. ccclxi. Wks. 1872-5 11. 631 They [the 
Scots] still continue their . . field conventicles. ^1715 [.see 
Conventicle 4 c]. a 1806 C- J. Fox Hist , 129 The 
punishment of death . . had formerly attached upon the 
preachers at field conventicles only. 

transf. 1711 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) I. 21 If we had . . i 
grave officers and judges, erected to restrain poetical licence i 
. .we shou’d have field-conventicles of lovers and poets. 
Hence Fiedd-conve'ziticle v., intr.j to frequent 
or hold field-conventicles. Fiejld-co.'sive’nticler, 
one who attends or frequents field -conventicles. 

1680 G. Hickes Spirit^ of Popery Pref. 3 They [;he Scotch] 
began to Field-Conventicle. Ibid. 67 Jus popnlivind icatwn., 
and Naphthali are the Pocket-books of the Field-Cqnven- 
ticlers. 1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2221/1 Tho.se Enemies of 
Chri-stianity as well as Government and Humane Society, 
The Field-Convendclers. 

ri©*ld-day:. 

1 . Mil. A day on which troops are drawn up for 
exercise in field evolutions ; a military review. 

1747 Scheme Equip. Men of War 32 The.se periodical 
Intervals of eating and drinking . . are to the Citizen.s as it 
were Field Days, for improving, .their Valour. iS^zFcj^il. 
Jnstr. Cavalry iii. 62 Almost every movement at a Field 
Day should be followed by an Advance in Line. 1869 E. A. 
Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3' 624 Our present field-days 
represent the very acme and culminating point of war. ^ 
b. transf. and fig, A day occupied with brilliant 
or exciting events. 

1848 Thackeray Bk, Snobs xx, The mean pomp and 
ostentation which distinguish our banquets on grand field- 
days. 1857 Hughes Tom Brotvn ii. vlii, This terrible field- 
day passed over without any severe visitations in the shape 
of punishments. 1864 Knight Passages Work. Life Li. 
2(M Thursday.. is to be a great field-day in the Commons, 
a. A day spent in the field. 

a. Hunting, A day on which the hunt meets. 

1823 Byron Junn xni. cviii, Sometime.s a dance (though 

rarely on field days, For then the gentlemen were rather 
tired). 

b. ‘ A day when explorations, scientific investiga- 
tions, etc., as of a society, are carried on in the 

{Cent. Diet, \ 

Eielded (frlded), ppL a, [f. Field v, + 
-EDk] 

1 . Engaged in a field of battle ; fighting in the 
open field, as opposed to * protected by a fort k 

1607 Shaks, Cor. I. iv. 12 We with smoaking swords may 
march from hence To belpe our fielded Friend.s. 1808 J. 
Barlow Columb. v. 760 Untrench'd, .they dare oppose Their 
fielded cohorts to the forted foes. 

2 . Cricket. Of a ball ; Stopped and returned from 
the field. Also transf, 

1884 Anstey GianPs Rqhe xxxviii, ‘ I can hold on till the 
night itself, Bertie, my boy I’ with a cleverly fielded yawn. 
Mod, That was a well fielded ball 1 
1 * Eiedden, Ct>» and sh. Obs. Also fieldon(e. 
[f. Field sb. + -en 4 .] A, adj, 

1 . Level and open. 

1604 Edmonds Obsent. CmsaPs Comm. 110 Footemen are 
not onely of importance in fielden countries, but are neces- 
rarie also in mountenous or woodie place.s. x66g Worlidge 
Syst. Agric. (z6Bx} 15 Wheat in the Fielden Country is 
subject to Mildews. 

2 . Consisting of fields, 

1623 Favine Theat. Hon. in. ii. 336 The whole Uniuersitie 
being then a fielden and woodie Wildemesse. 

3 . Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of the field, 
(see Field sb. 2) ; rural, rustic. 

1620 tr. Boccaccio's Decameron 161 Of a fielden clownish 
lout he would needs now become a judge of beauty. 1620 
Brinsley Virgil Now will I meditate a fielden Muse 
(viz. a pastorall .song) with my slender reed. 1623 Favine 
Theat. Hon. vn. xiii. 271 With Fagot-sticks they erected a 
poore Fielden Lodging.^ 

B. absol. or sh. Field land, 

3621-5X Burton Anai. Mel. 11. ii. in. 261 Our Townes are 

f enerally bigger in the woodland than the fieldone. 1649 
Ilithe Eng. Improv. Impr. (1653) 15 Those that u.se to fetch 
their seed but of Chilterne into other parts or Countries of 
the Fieldon. 1712 J. Morton Nat. Hist. Norihampt. 7 
Tillage-land, or Fielden. 

Fielder (frlds-i). [f. Field sb. and v. -f -SR 
■fl. One who works in the field (see Field 
jA 4). Ohs. 

3393 Langl. P. pi. C, xvin. 103 Folke boJ>e sowers [v, r. 
felders] and shupmen. 

2 . Sporting. One who backs the field again.st the 
favourite. 

*853 Whyte Melville I. vi, I accommodate 

a vociferous fielder with six to four in hundreds, 

3 . Cricket 2.nd Baseball. = Fieldsman. 


Fieldfare (fr'ldfe«jL Forms: 1 feldeware, 
4-7 feld(^e)far©, (4 feldyfare, feldifer, 5-7 
fel(e)fare, 6 feldifair, 7 felfar, feldefer, veld©- 
fare, 8 feldifire, 9 fell-faro, dial, felverd), 7- 
fisldfare. {ME. feld fare (4 sylL in Chaucer) ? 
OE. fieldefare (miswritten feldewar, only once oc- 
curring). Of obscure formation ; app. it means 
‘ field-goer’, f. field Field 1 far- (see Fare z^.) ; but 
the presence of the middle syllable is not accounted 
for, and this, with the divergent spelling in the OE. 
gloss, suggests possibility of corruption from popular 
etymology. 

Not related to OE.feala-^feolufor, of unknown origin, in 
glosses rendering onocrotalus (pelican), porpkyrio (some 
water-bird), and torax (of unknown meaning). This must 
have been the name of some large bird.] 

A species of Thnisli ( f'zerdus pilaris') , well known 
as a regular and common autumnal visitor through- 
out the British Islands. 

rtxioo Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 287 Score! lus. clodhamer and 
feldeware. c 1325 Gloss, in Rel. A 7tt, II. 78 The feldefare, la 
greue. c 1350 Will. Paleme 183 Fesauris & feldfares. c v^t 
Chaucer Pari. Foules 364 The fro.sty feldefare. <^1450 
Holland Howlat 228 The Feldifer in the fore.st. 1362 
Turner Herbal n. 25 a, At the tyme of yeare the feldefares 
fede only of luniper berries the people Eate the feldefares 
undrawen. 1634 T. Johnson Parey's Chiru7-g. xxv. xxii. 
(1678) 621 It feeds on pepper, as the . . Felfars with us do upon 
Ivy-bepies. a 1670 Racket A bp. Williams i. (1692) 82 Such 
long wing’d hawks were not to be cast of to fly after field- 
fares. 1694 Acet. Sweden 7 Small Birds, .of the bigness of 
Veldefares. 1785 Cowper Needless A larm 20 Berries. .With 
which the field-fare, wintry guest, is fed. 1810 Scoit Lady 
of L. 111. v, The fieldfare framed her lowly nest. 1852 M. 
Arnold Poems., Tristram ^ Iseult, Hollies ..With scarlet 
berries gemm’d, the fell-fare's food. 

ait rib. 1681 (^hktham Angler's Vade-m. xxxv. § 3 (1689) 
227 The Feather of a Felfare quill. 

b. Proverb, (See Faebiwell int. 2 b.) 

1374, tf 1400 [see Farewell]. 1560 Rolland CrA Venus 
IV. 718 Gude nicht now feldifair, Fair on fond fuill. 

Fieldful (fHdful). [f. Field rA +-PDL.] As 
much as will grow in a field, 

1889 Cornk. Mag. July 51 A single frost will turn a whole 
fieldful black. 

Fie*ld-glass. [f. Field sb. + Glass.] 

1 . A binocular telescope for use in the field. 

1836 Wellington Let. 8 Oct. in Stanhope Conversations^ 

I send you one of my field-glasses. 1880 Ouida Moths 1. 20 
A prolonged gaze through a friend’s field-glass. 

2 . ‘ A small achromatic telescope, usually from 
20 to 24 inches long, and having from three to six 
joints’ (Ogilv.). 

3 . That one of the two lenses forming the eye- 
piece of an astronomical telescope or compound 
microscope, which is the nearer to the object glass. 

xSgx Brewster Optics xli. 340 A larger lens than any of 
the other two, called the field-glass. 1^7 J. Hogg Microsc. 
i. ii. 40 An amplifying lens by which the field of view is en- 
larged, .is, .called a field-glass. 

Fielding, sb. dial. [f. Field sb. + ? -ing^ ; but 
cf. Fielden.] (See quot.J 

1847 frnl. R. Agric. A'<7c. VIII. n. 265 The north-west 
sandy districts or neldings. 

Fielding^ • fz ldiq'' , vbL sb. [f. Field v. + -ing ^ .] 

1 . The action of the vb. Field. 

a. The action or process of exposing com, malt, 
etc. to the action of the air, Aho attrib. 

1848 Jrjtl. R.Agric. Soc. IX. ii, 501 The wheat is harvested 
much greener. -Six or seven days is as much fielding as is 
usually given. *875 Uke Did, Arts III. 1076 When fielding 
i.s resorted to [in making vinegar], it must be commenced in 
the .spring months . . The fielding method requires a much 
larger extent of space .. than the stoving process. 

T b. The action of taking the field or fighting. 
1526 in Pitcairn Trials I, 237* Ffor. .Insurrectioune 
and Feilding aganis Johne Duke of Albany. 

c. Cricket and Baseball. The action of stopping 
or recovering and returning the ball. 

1859 A It Year Round No. 13. 306 Their fielding was first- 
rate. 1862 J. Pycroft Cricket Tutor 81 Long-stopping re- 
uires clean fielding. 1884 H, C. Bunker in Harper's Mag, 
an. 299/1 Somebody will do a little neat fielding [in base- 
all]. 

2 . Comb., Tfielding-piece = field-piece \ field- 
ing-plane, *a plane used in sinking the margin 
round a panel ’ yam.). 

xsSa-E Hist, fames VI 132 They . . came . . in sicht 
of thair enemie, with twa feilding peeces of guns. 1646 in 
Rushw. Hist, Coll, ni. I. 400 The Army followed up after 
the Fielding Pieces. 

t Fieldisli, a. Obs. [f. Field sb. + -isH.] a. 
Inhabiting the fields, b. Level and open. 

4! 1541 Wyatt ‘ Mp Mothers maides' z They .sing a song 
made of the feldishe mouse. 1587 M. Grove Pelops ifc H ipp. 
(1878) 31 If there be any wyght that mindes to trye By cour.se 
of charets on the fieldish playne, 

FieMite (ff ldait). f f. Field, name of the 

geologist who first examined it + -ITE.] A variety 
of tetrahedrite. 

1868 Dana Min. 104 Kenngott has named it Fieldite, 

t Field-latnd. Obs, a. A level plain. OE. 
only. b. Level and unenclosed land. 

c 1000 Mvrmc Deui, i. 7 Farah to Araorrea dune & to 
ohrum feld landum. *669 Worudge Syst. Agric. (1681) 35 
Champain or Field-land. 1707 Mortimer Husb. 234 Field 
Lands are not exempted from Milldews. 1710 Lofid, Gae,. 


FIELBWABD, 

No. 4674/7, 65 Acres of . , Pasture inclosed, and 80 Acres of 
Field Land. 

Fie’Id-ma'rslial. [After Q. f eld-mar schalP\ 
The title of a military officer of high rank, 

1 , In continental armies {^^Qtr.feldmarschall, F. 
marichal de camp). In 16th c. and early 17th c., 
an officer subordinate only to the ‘ captain-general ’ 
or ‘ general and charged with the control of the 
encampment and sustenance of the army. As in 
the case of other designations of military rank, the 
application greatly changed in the 1 7th and follow- 
ing centuries. At present, in German-speaking 
countries and in others (e. g. Russia) which have 
adopted the term, it is the highest military title, 
superior to that of general. 

fsS79 Digges Siratioticos 126 As shall be ordayned by the 
Marshals of the fielde, a 1387 GARRAnp Art War (1591) 
234 The high Marshall of the fielde, or mai.ster of the Campe,] 
1614 Selden Titles Hon. 325 The Tribuui Militum as it 
were, Field Mav.shalls). 1701 Lond. Gaz. No. Count 

Muttoni . . is entred into the Emperor's Service, who has made 
bim Lieutenant Field-Marshal-General. 1706 Ibid. No. 
4201/2 Field-Marshal-General Herbeville continued there. 
1710 Whitworth Acc. Russia 66 He was made Prince 
of the Empire in 1706.. and Felt Marshal in 1709. 1848 
W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blanc's Hid. Ten Y. 1. 475 The Ru.ssian 
army . . had passed under the command of Field-marshal 
Pasicewitch. 

2 . In the British army, a general officer of the 
highest rank. 

The title was first conferred in 1736 (see quot.) ; since then 
the army has always had a few field-marshals, either mem- 
bers of the royal family or generals who have rendered dis- 
tingui.shed services. The Army List for 1894 gives the names 
of six officers of this rank. 

1736 Gent. Mag. VI. 56 D. of Argyle, and E. of Orkney, 
Field-Marshals of Great Britain. xZe^Repil, <§• Ord- Army 
29 A Field-Marshal is to be saluted with the Standards 
and Colours of all the Forces, except the Horse and Foot 
Guards. 

Hence I'ieTd-Ma rsIialsliip. 

3835 in Ogilvie Suppi. 1864 in Worcester (citing Q.Revl). 
l^e'ld-mee^tin^. [L Field sh. + Meeting.] 

*f* 1 . A hostile meeting in the open air ; a duel. 

*603 H. Crosse Veriues Commw. (1878) 14 Whose_ hot 
bloud . . cannot be cooled without reuenge and field- meetings. 

2 . A religious meeting in the open air. Hist. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarck., Hen. V Ivii, The first . . 
Had such feild-meeting.s. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xv, He. . 
had been present at a field-meeting at Crochmade. 1882 J. 
Taylor Sc. Covenanters jz The bishops sought . . to deter 
the people from frequenting the field-meetings. 

Hence rield-mee’ter, one who attends or fre- 
quents field-meetings (sense 2). 

x68o Hickeringill Meroz 29 No Thanks .. to the Con- 
venticlers and Field-meeters, they show’d their good Will. 

Fie'ld-mght. A night marked by some im- 
portant gathering, discussion, etc. Gf. Field-dat, 
i86x Falkirk Herald z M.z.r., Yesterday night was a field 
night.. the beauty of Falkirk was in the Corn Exchange. 
1880 Trevelyan Early Hist. Fox v. 196 The debate was 
remembered as the greatest field night . . for a generation. 

Field officer. * An officer above the rank of 
captain, and under that of general ’ (Stocqueler). 

1656 J. Harrington Oceana 127 A . . field-officer shall 
be elected . . by the Scruteny of the Council of War. X724 
Land. No. 6310/2 All the Field Officers having the 
Honour of being admitted to his Table. 1804 Wellington 
in Gurw. Desp. III. 549 A field officer shall not hold an 
office upon the staff. x86o Tyndall 138 One peak 
stood like a field-officer with his cap raised above his head. 
Hence Field-o'fB.cerism. 

X837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. (1857) II. jit. v. vi. 310 Spanish 
Field-officerism struck mute at such cat-o'-mountain spirit. 
Fieldon, var. Fielden sb. Obs. 
Fiedd-pre’aclier. [f. Field sb. + Pbeachek.] 
One who preaches in the open air, 

1688 in WXvz Orig. Lett. Set. n. IV. 148 Balfour . . is a 
Scotch field-preacher. *733 Connotssettr No. 86 The spirited 
harangue.s of our . . field-preachers. 1839 Stonehouse Ax- 
holme 209 He [Wesley] commenced field preacher; and 
itinerancy followed as a natural consequence. 

Fiedd-preaxMng. [f. Field jA -hPBEACH- 
ing,] The practice of preaching in the open air ; 
an instance of this. 

3739 Wesley Wks. (1872) I. J85 Our Lord’s Sermon on the 
Mount (one pretty remarkable precedent of field-preaching). 
1814 Scott Wav. xxxv, Have you . . left a great part of your 
command at a field-preaching? 3882 J. Taylor . 9 c. Cove- 
nanters 72 At first, these field-preachings were peaceable. 

Fieldsman (fTldzm^n). [f. Field sb. ■+• Man.] 
a. Cricket. One of the side which is in the field ; 
a fielder, b. (Seequot. 1823.) 

3823 ‘ Ion Bee* Slafig 206 Fieldsmen (turf) -those who 
make it a rule to give odds against the favorite, or any 
particular horse; they are considered very knowing. 1834 
Miss Mitford Village Sex-, x. (1863) 176 An uncertain 
hitter, but a good fieldsman. 3830 ‘Bat’ Crick. Man. 40 
The positions of the Fieldsmen are arranged according to 
efficiency. x88i Daily News 9 July 2 A possible catch to a 
more plucky fieldsman. 

Fieldspar, obs. form of Feldspab. 
Fieldward, -wards (frldwpid, -z\ adv. [f. 
Field sb. -i- -wabd(s.] Towards the fields* in the 
direction of the fields. 

i8«o Keats Isabella xxxix, Glossy bees at noon do field- 
ward pass. i86a Calverley Verses ^ Tr. 82 Fieldward 
winds the lowing herd. 1866 Carlyle Remin. (1881) I. 277 
My commonest walk was fieldwards. 
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I*ie*M“WO:rk« ■ (f. Fieid s&. •+ Woirk,.! 

1 . Work done in the field or in the fields. 

1777 SLobertson JFIfst Aiiter. (T783) 311. 277 In Peru 
negroes . .are emploj’fed in fi .-ld-work. 1844 Marg. Fuli;ER 
I'hose who think it impossible for 
negresses to endure field-work. 1851 J. S. Macaulay Field 
Fortif. 245 The beginner in field-sketching , . should com- 
mence his field-work in a road. ''.1856 Kane A ret Expl. I. 
X. log) Mr. Kennedy, .ufied October and Noveniberfor Arctic 
iieid-work. iSpi N. Crane Bmseballvx. 43 Thei-e is no depart- 
ment of the game so full of life, .as field work. 

2 . Mil, A temporary work or fortification thrown 
up by troops opernting in the field. 

1819 Reks CycLy Field-works are . . for the most part, formed 
by the excavation of tlie soil. 1851 J. S. Macaulay Field 
F.priif. 169 The manner of attacking field-works is very 
different from that employed in the attack of fortresses. 

t pieidy, a. Ohs, [f Field sh, + -y 1.] 

1 . Level, open ; exposed. 

^1380 Wyclif Serm, .Sel. Wks. I. 214 [Crist] stood in a 
fieldi place. ^1449 Pecock Repr, 280 In the feeldi placis 
of Moab. 1576 Fleming tr. Cams' Dags in Arb, Gamer 
III. 238 In fieldy lands rather than in bushy and woody 
places. 1398 Florid, .fieldie. 

S5. That grows in or inhabits the fields. 

1382 WvCLiF JVisd. xix. iS Feeldi wilde thingu.s in to watri 
ben turned. 1398 Florio, CawporecezOj fieldie, that growes 
in the fields. 

3 . Forming a field or fields. Cf. Field sh. 12 a. 
1598 Sylvester Du Bar/as ii.i. iv. Haudie-Cretfis 451 In 

fieldy clouds he vanisheth it away. 

Keiid (ffnd). Forms : 1-2 feond, north, fiond 
Ipl, fiend, f:^d, feond, fond, north, iiond, fion- 
das ; d&t. simg, fiend. f:^d, feonde), 3-4 ioond 
{ fl. feond, fiend, feondes), (5 feont, fond, sotdh. 
veond), 2-7 fend.e, (3 font), 3-6 find (e, 3-7 
feind(e, (4 south, iry end), 4-6 feynd, fynd(e, 
(5 fynt), 4-^7 feend(e, (4 fende, 7 feigne), 8 Isc. 
fient, fint, 4- fiend. [Com. Tent. ; <b%. ponded 
OFris.yiV;zt/, OS. ftond.^ fiund tMDn. Mant^ Du. 
vijand), OHG. fiant tlG. vtont,, Muty mod.G. 
pimi\ QdtU fjmzde (Sw.pondoy 'Dn-./jonde'), Goth. 
fijands\ originally the pr. pple. of OTeut. ^fipjoin 
(OE. pogeatz, OHG. pM, ON. pdy Goth, pan) 
to hate. The formation is parallel with tuat of 
Feieri).] 

Fl. An enemy; foe. Ohs. 

Beewtdf a2% Stone ha aefter stane, steareheort onfand 
feondes fotlast. r 97s Rus/m. Gosp. Matt. v. 43 Hate hiae 
fiond [c 3COOQ and c iifiofeond]- 1050 ByrhtferiDs Hatidhoc 
in AngMa VIIL 323 Geflltseorne & godes fynd. ^ 

Cott. Horn, 231 Bi tweone frend and fend, a xzzs After, K, 
gS Ueond het huncheS freond is swike oner aile swike. c rno 
R. Brunne Medit, T124 And he fende bonde to make to pe. 
1340 Ayenk 19 He y.s wel renay )>et het land pet he halt of 
his Ihonde dejj into pe bond of his uyende. 

2 . Spec., The arch-enemy of mankind; the devil. 
More fully : pettd of hclly foul fend, old fend. 
f Fiend's limb = limb of Satan (see Limb). 

a xooo Hymm vlii. 25 (Gr.) Du fiond ?;efla2mdest. c 1000 
Sax. Leechd. II. 294 Hit eac deah wi^ feondes costurigum 
yflam. tf 11:75 Lamb. Horn, (rj Ure fond nefre ne linnen 
[cease] for to fbnden as mid sunnen. a laag Si. Marker, x 
Ouercoiaca ant akasten . -]?« feont, a X300 Cttrsor At. 1056 
(Cott, ) Cairn was be findes fode, c 1340 Cursor ML 14880 
(Trin.l Leuer had pea se he fend of belle pen him amonge.s 
hem to d Welle. £■1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. HI. 357 It fallip 
ofte . . hat a tyraunt and a fendis lyme is put blibre a lyme 
of Crist. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xxi. 18 Fecefee pat l^e 
feond deymeF £1460 Ptay Sacram. 053, I shalle yow* 
blysse to saue yow alle from the fendis blame. 1515 Seol. 
Field 598 in Cheiham Mfisc. (1S56) II, Wflmt it is to be false, 
and the finde serve 1 1336 Tindale L-uke viii. 29 And was 
caryed of the fende into wildemes. 1605 Shaks. Lear itr. vi. 
9 Beware the foule Fiend. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 233 The 
•Gates . .belching outrageous flame . , since the Fiend pass'd 
through. 1708 Brit Apollo No. 09. 3/2 Drugs of more Force 
..Than e'er was conceiv’d, by the subtil Old Fiend. 1843 
Mrs. Jameson Sacr, 4 Leg, ArJ (1850) 64 live fiend Is the 
worst part of the picture. 

b. In forms of asseveration or execration : F "Fhe 
fend on thee / The foul fend I Also Sc. Fieni 
a {crum, etc.), fetzf am, /met = ‘ Devil, never a one, 
crumb, whit’, etc. 

a xs68 A. Scott Poems (1820) 51 Felnd a crum of the sebo 
fawis. 1637 B. JoNSON Sad Skeph. ii. ii, O, the feind, and 
.thee! Gar^ take them hence, a 1774 Fergusson Rising. 0/ 
Session Poems (1845) 29 The fient ane there but pays his 
score. 1787 Borns i\oa Dogs 16 The fient a pride, nae 
pride had he. Jtdd. 180 Fient haet o’ them 's ill-bearted 
fellows. ^ 181S Scott Br. Lamm, vi, What the foul fiend 
can detain the Master so long? 

' 3 . An evil spirit generally; a demon, devil, or 
diabolical being ; more fully fezzd of hell, 
a 1000 GuthZcu: 392 (Gr.) No h^er ha feondas j^efeon horfton. 
c 117S Lantb,^ Horn. 33 Ah a her is waning and graming , , 
and feonda bitinga. c 1250 Gen, Ex, 2961 It was on fendcs 
wise WT03t CJ386 CfiAucER Sompn. Prol. xo Ffreres and 
feendes been but lyte a-sonder. o 1440 Generydes 2520 But 
suerly they he fendez. 1509 Hawes Comt. Swearers 24 To 
redeme you from the fendes oF hell. 1605 C.^atOEN Rem. 7 
They yellen as fend.s do in hell. 1694 F. Bragge Disc. 
Parables iv. 132 Revenge . . makes a man a fiend incarnate, 
1738 Wesley /WzwlvS.4 Inflam’d with Rage like Fiends 
in Hell.* 1798 Coleridge Anc, Mar, vi, .A frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread. X840 Macaulav Ranke Ess. 
(1854) 54S/i In the language of Goethe’s scoffing fiend, 

4 . tramps A person of superhuman wickedness. 
{Now only with reference to cruelty or malignity,) 

0 lazo Bestiary 450 For wo so ^ . SenkeS iud on has mod 


fox he is and fend Iwis. e 1300 Hm*eldk 2229 He wuth his 
hend Ne drop him nouth, that sor fend, 1393 Langl. / . Pt‘ 
C. xxin. 58 Freres folweden l>at feonde [Antichrist] c 147S 
Rmif Cdiliear 'Z^z Fy on that fouH Feind MahounJ. 
i]^o Spenser F. Q. ra. vi, 50 That cursed man, that cruel 
feend of hell. 1799 Campbell Pleas, H ope i. 327 
human fiends on midnight en^ands walk. 1875 W. .S. Hay- 
ward Love agsi. World 45 He is at times a perfect 

b. FA grisly monster (e. g. a dragon) {ohs.^. 
Also applied to baleful or destriictiv’:e influences or 
agencies personified. 

c X400 Destr. Troy 597 H is playnly your puipos - • With 
suche fyndes to fight. 2590 .Siienser F. <?. i. l 22 whose 
corage when the feend [the monster Errour] perceivd to 
shrinke. 1784 Cow , per d'ask n. 185 He calls for famine, 
and the meagre fiend Blows mildew from between his 
shrivel’d lips. 

c. Applied with jocular hyperbole to a person 
or agency Gausing mischief or annoyance. 

,i6ai Burton Anat. Mel. in. ii. ii. iv. (1845) 54S If you do 
hut stir abroad, these fiends [^c. women j transl. •umhrie in 
Petronius] are ready to meet you at every turn. 1807-8 
W. Irving (1824) 3^5 I*^ i® fiend Politics, Asem 

— that baneful fiend, which bewildereth every brain. 1870 
Lowell Study IVind ^ Swinburite's. Trag, (1871) 162 This 
sorcery which the fiend of technical imitation weaves about 
hi.s victims. Mlod. The autograph-fiend ; the cyclist-fiend ; 
the interviewer-fiend ; the newsboy-fiend ; the organ-fieud. 

d. A kind of firework. 

1634 J, Bate Mfyst. Fat Art ii. 75 How to make fiends, 
or fearefull apparitions. 

aitrih. 2^x6. Comb . : a. simple sas f end- 

breed, face. b. objective, as fenfcompeliing, 
fraying' c. instrumental, as feozd- begotten, 
-drawn tenanted Mi^disdiys,. d, origmalive,asy?^ 72 <a?- 
born adj. e. parasynthetic, TsSy fend-heaided adj. 

1810 Scott Lady of L. iv. v. Aught that . . Yon *fiend- 
begotten monk can telL i8oz Scott Tkomas the Rhymer nr, 
18 in Minstr. Scot. Border il. 289 Brangwain was there .. 
And *fiend-born Merlin’s gramarye. 15S6 Warner Alb. Eng. 
tl xiii. (1397) Brute . . .suppressed so the state Of all the 
^Fiend-breed Albinests. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics i i860) 
II. 108 Solomon achieved ids *fiend-compeilihg wonders by 
its aid. 182X Shelley Prpmelh, Unb. 1. 126 As one checks 
a *fiend-drawn charioteer. 1879 BROvmnNG Ned Bratts 56 
Horrified, hideous, frank ^fiffind-faces t 1664 H. More Mysi. 
Iniq. xviii. 69 The * Fiend-fraying Holy- water. 1847 Craig, 
*Fiendhearted, having a very widked or depraved heart. 
1892 Daily Ne%us 21 Sept. 5/5 Who was grasping his *fiend- 
tenanted fiddle .so firmly by the throat. 1754 Armstrong 
Forced Marriage iv. 1 Mi.sc. (1770) II. 80 My quick revenge 
Shall burst this *fiend-tied most unnatural knot, 
t I’icuden, Obs. rare, [f, prec. + -EN 
« Fiendish. 

c 13x5 Shoreham 85 I-schelde otis . . Fram alle fendene 
jewyse. 13 .. E. E. A Hit P. B. 224 Fylter feiiden folk 
forty dayez lenebe. 

t Pie’ndfal, a.. Obs. rare — K [f. as prec. + 
-FEL.] Proceeding from fiendish agency. 

C1590 Marlowe Faust. Final Chorus, Faustus Is gone, 
regard his hellish fall Whose fiendful fortune may exliort 
tbe wise. 1832 in, Webster. 

Hence rierndfally adv. 1847 in Craig, 
Piemdliead. [-hjead.] «=Fiendship b. 

1830 IVestvi. Rev. Xll. 356 He will find a more flattering 
treatment of his fiend-head. 

Fiendish (frndij a. p. as prec. + -ISH ] 
Resembling, or characteristic of, a fiend; super- 
humanly cruel and malignant. 

1529 More Com/, agst. Trdt. u. Wks. ^xZjfx This w’oman 
was .so fendish. 1798 Coleridge A nc. Mar, vn. 6 It hath a 
fiendish look. 1801 Southey Tkalabd vni. x, Through the 
vampire corpse He thrust bis lance . . And . . Its fiendish 
tenant fled. 182^ Praed Trmibadourn. 563 And Satan will 
grin with a fiendish glee. , 1871 Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. i. 
74 The fiendish brutalities practised by him. 

Iransf. 1836 Kingsley Lett. I. 25 The wavy lightning 
glared over the sea with fiendish light. 

Hence Fismdislily adn . ; I?ie*ndlsliness. 

16x3 Bp. Hall Holy Pantgyrreke 39 Those Dames which 
vnder a cloke of modestie . , hide nothing but pride, and 
fiendishnesse. i8ox Southey Tkalaba 11. xvii, A smile That 
kindled to more fiendishness Her hideous features. 1879 
Black. Macteod of D. viii, A calm and dignified silence is 
the best answer to the fiendishness of thirteen. 

Fiendism (frndiz’m). rare~^\ [f. as prec. + 
-ISM.] Fiendish spirit or manner. 

1852 Ld. Cockbuhn Circuit youmeysixZZ'S) 380 The wretch 
maintained his domestic fiendism to the last. 

t Fie* 3 ldldll. Obs. rm^e. [fi as prec. -f -EIN, 
dim. .suffix.] A little fiend or evil spirit. 

X377 Lai^kjl. P, PL B. xviiL 371 Fendes and fendekynes 
biroT me shulle stande. 

Fie’ndliliey a. [fi as prea + -LIKE.] a. Re- 
sembling a fiend, b. Characterisftic of a fiend, 
x6oS Shaks. TIfffcAv, viii. 69 HisFlewd-lIkeQueene; WTio 
. .by selfe and violent hands, Tooke off her life. X716 Rowe 
Ode New Year 19 Ev’ry Fiend aaid Fiend-like Form. X774 
Warton Hist, Eng, Poetry J, 160 The last circumstance 
recalls a fiead-Iike appearance drawn by Shakspeare, 1S04 
J. Grahame Sabbath 591 Their fittle ones. Tremble beneath 
the white man’s fiend-like frown I 1854 J* S. C. Abbott 
Napoleon (1855) I. viii, 150 With, fiendlike ferocity they 
hnried themsdives upon each other. 

Fiendly (frndli), a. \p^. fdondliCy f. fiond. 
Fiend - f- -LT L] 

•p 1 . Hostile, unfriendly. Obs, 

After the OE. period perh. always with mixture of sense a. 
cxo>5p Foe. ill Wr.-Wuleker 168 Hosiicusy uel hostilis, 
feondlic. c X17S Lamb, Mem. toy JWle tnagen Jjorh godes 
fulste jm fondliche sunnan mid icompc ouercuman, c xaos 
Lay. 81^ He fusde heotn to laid fetNidlicke strengSe. c 13^ 


Chaucer Yeom. ProL ^ T.jyo He .semed frendly.. 
15 ut he was fendly, both in werk and thought. 1470 83 
Malory A rthur xvi. xvi, He ramie vpon his broder as a 
fendly man. a xsap Skelton Image Hypocr. 346 To feyne 
yourselves frindley And be nothinge but fyndly. 

2 . Resembling or befitting a fiend ; fiendlike, 
devilish, diabolical. 

C1386 Chaucer Can, Veom. Pr&l. T. 605 This feendly 
iiw*ecche. .Out of his bosom took a bechen cole, c 1422 Hoc- 
CLKVE Jereslaus' Wife 784 It manly is to synne. But feendly 
is longe lye ther-ynne, 1470-85 Malory Arthur xi. i, An 
hortyble & a fyendly dragon. CX510 Barclay Mirr. Gd, 
Manners (1570) G v, This is their chiefe study and fiudly 
polUcy. 1562 Ph AER ASneid. viit. Y 3 b, Caems fiendly sprite. 
180X Southey Thnlaba ix. xxvii, ‘Cur.se theeT cried the 
fiendly woman. 1818 Shfxley Rev. Islam vin, xxi, Yes k 
is Hate, that shapeless fiendly thing. 1831 Wil.son in Blacktv. 
Mtag. XXX. 554 You talk as if you suspected the Peers of 
having profited by the Fiendly Advice. 

Hence riemdliness, the state of being fiendly. 
i860 Lit. Chttrehm. VL 264/x The ferocious fiendliness to 
wliich the whole, .population had been brought. 

t Fie'Bdlys Mv. Forms: i ieondlice, 5= 
-liche. [OF. fhndlicej i, fiozzd, Fiend + -lice, 
-LY ^,] In a fiendly manner, a. Like an enemy, 
angrily, b. Inke a fiend, terribly. 

a xooo fntmna 118 Gr.) Hyre l>a fnirh yrre ageaf andsware, 
fieder feondlice. 4:1205 Lay. 85 Vt of han fehte >e was 
feondliche stor, Eneas the due mid ermde at-wonci. 

t Fiend-rese. Obs. {OE, fiondj'h, f. pond, 
Fiend k rtks, Rese.] Fierce or hostile onseL 
axooo Caedmon's Gen. goo (Gr.) Ic fracoSiice feoudrmsi 
j;efreinede. 1205 Lay. 23960 Frolle him to fusden mid his 
feond raese. 

i' Fie'nd-scatlie. lOE.pondscodia, -sceada, f. 
pond, Fiend + sm&a, scea&a enemy.] A monster. 

Beenvn If ,554. Me to grunde teah fah feondscaSa. iCiaos 
Lay. 26039 Aris feond-scaSe to )>ine sseie-siSe. 

FieadsMp (frndfip). lOE.pondscipe, tfiond. 
Fiend -h -scipe, -shif.] Fnmity {obs,). h, 

[A new formation.] The personality of a fiend, 
r 900 tr, Bsedds Mist, ni. xiv. He . . Raedwaldes 

feondsdpe fleah. c 1205 Lay. 22966 Jif on uoike feond-.scipe 
arerefVaii aiurmi time bitweone twon monnen. 1874 M.& F. 
Collins Frances I, X04 If we may believe his Fiendship. 

tFie’nd-slanglit. Obs. In 3 feond-slseht. 
\PiE. pond- slmht, f. feond, Fiend k slmht-OE, 
skaht .slaughter ] Slaughter of foes. 

e xaos Lay. 16456 Fare we heom to-jasnes & makien feond. 
shell tes. 

tFie'ad-tkews, Ohs. [UE.fecm-llewm, 
{. fcon\d, b IEKI> + deawes, pi. of &eaw, OF. draw 
manner.] Evil-conduct. 

c 1205 Lay. 579 Monie ))ar feollen |n.irh heora feon-Sewass. 
Fier, var, of Fekii sb.^ 2, Fur, Fei^e a. Obs, 
t Fierce, -fA Obs. (Seequot.) 

1634 Peacham Gertl. Exerc. in. 144 This {the Pale] In 
ancient time was called tl. fierce, and you should then have 
blazed it thus, hee beare.s a fierce Sables, between two 
fieroes, or. , 

Fierce (fl-’is), a. Forms : 3-6 fers(e, (4 firs), 
4-6 flers(e, fyers('e, 6 fearee, -se, (5 feres, -ys, 
fuerse, furse, 5-6 feers(e, 6 fayrse, ferse), 3- 
fleree. See also Feer a. [a. OF . fei'Syfcrs in 
same senses, nom. form of fer. fier (mod.F. fier 
proud) — Ficre.fer, It. and wild 

(of an animal), untamed, fierce.] 

1 . Of formidably violent and intractable temper, 
like a wild beast ; vehement and merciless in anger 
or hostility. 

Less emphatic, and less associated with the notion of 
wanton cruelty, than Ferocious, which was never used, 
like this word, in a good sense (see 2). 

a. of persons, their dispositions or attributes. 

az^oo Cursor ML 2197 Nembrot..was fens, prud, and fell. 

£•1374 CiiAUCXtR A net. ^ Arc. i Yow fiers god of armes 
Mars the rede. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt, 26 Hys syglit and 
regarde fyers & malycyous. 1570 B. Googe Pop, Kingd.xo 
With countenaunce ferce and grim. 1607 Shaics. Cor. 1. iv. 
57 A Soulclier . . not fierce and terrible Onely in strokes. 
1667 Milton P. L. n. 44 Moloe .. the fierce.st .Spirit That 
fought in Heav’n; now fiercer by despair. X7i2-4 Pope 
Rape Lock iv. 7 Tyrant.s fierce that unrepenting die. 1794 
Mrs. Radcliefe Myst, Udolpho xxviii, Montoni turned 
upon him with a fi^Tce and haughty look. 1812 J, Wilson 
Isle of Palms u.^'jZ Fierce savage m^n Glare on them. ^1852 
Miss YonGK Cazneos I. xxxii. 277 Hugh Lupus, the fierce 
old Earl of Che.ster, was likewise a Lord Marcher. 

edsol. 1820 Keats Hyperion u, 251 Thus wording timidly 
among the fierce. 

b. of animals. 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. xv. 300 God sent hem fode In foules 
and by no fierse bestes. a 1400- 50 Alexander ^^22 A beste 
. . Fere fersere han an olifaunt. 1583 Golding Calvin on 
Deut. xlvii. 281 Swine, .bee not so fearee as to fall to rending 
downe of the tree. 1611 Bible Job x. x6 Thou huntest me 
as a fierce lion. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 741 Fierce 
Tigers couch’d around. 1781 Cowper Retirement 254 
Poetry disarms The fiercest animals with magic charttt.s. 
1874 C. Geikie Life in Woods v. 84 It Is amazing how fierce 
■some of the small snakes are, 

abrol. C1400 Destr. Troy 888 So k® fuerse by-flamede all 
with fyre hote. 

1 2 . High-Spirited, brave, valiant. Obs, 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3910 A 1 so be dosse pers Of france 
were }>er echou jjat so noble were & fers. x^. . E.E.A Hit P. 
B. loi Be j>zy fers, be bay feble for-lotez none. 1475 Bk. 
Noblesse 2 Next after cixme the feers manly Danysh nacion. 
1485 Caxton Chas. Gt 74 Oliuer was so fyers of fayt. a 1533 
Ld. Berners Huon Iv. x&s Our man is fyers and of gret 
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Iiardynes. — GoUd. jB 7 e. M. Aicrel, (1546) F viy, A lusty 
horse tyerse and flingyiig. 

t3. proud, haiighty. 0/^^. CL Y./ier, 

CTxgo.S, Eng. Leg. I. 272/34 With grete nohleye ; 
fierce and proute. c 2430 jP/Z^n Ly/Mankode i. xlix. (1869) 
30 But of yow j haue no neetfe ; haue yourherte neuere *}?« 
more feers. 6M430 A B C of Aristoite in Babees Bk. (1868) 

1 1 [Not] to fers, ne to famuler, but freendli of cheere. 1393 
Shaks. 2 Hen. VI ^ iv. ix. 45 He is fierce and cannot brooke 
hard Language. 

4. Of natural forces, e. g. fire, wind, etc. ; also of 
passion, disease, conflict, persecution, etc. : Angry, 
violent, vehemently raging. 

^22300 Cursor M. 23239 iGutt.) J>a clintes er fnl fers and 
fell, c 1340 Ibid. 1854 Cl'rin.) Ai)oute fyue nionehes hit stode 
Wihouten failing >at fers flode. c 1350 IViii. Palerne 436 
Saue a fers feintise folwes me oft. i<r 1400 Destr, Troy 569 
Flamys of fyre han so furse hete. C1450 St. CtiiMert 
(Surtees) 4579 Persecucioun fers and fell. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos Ixii. 262 The bataylle wa.s fyerse. 1308 Fisher 
Wks. {2876) 279 The assautes of deth was fyers and sharpe. 
1308 ia Arfioldds (i8i3)_p, xliii, The Duke of Burgoii 

..was dryuen in to Englond with a ferse streynable wynde. 
1611 Bible for . xxv, 37 Ihe fierce anger of the Lord. 1697 
Drvden Virg. East. u. x 4. The, .Locusts... fry’d with Heat, 
and I with fierce Desire. 2708 Pope Ode St. Cecilia itS 
Music the fiercest grief can charm. 1799 G. Smith Labora- 
tory 1. 9 If the rocket burst as soon as it is lighted the charge 
is too fierce. 1848 Macaulay ///rZ. Eng. 273 A mind 
heated by a fierce conflict. 2863 Bryant Poems, Little 
People of Sritnu 289 Cruel we, Who .sufiered her to wander 
forth alone In this fierce cold 1 1874 Deutsch Rem. 419 
Two centuries and a half of fierce discussion. 

5. Ardent, eager ; full of violent desire ; furiously 
zealous or active, t Const, for^ io^ tffon, and lo 
with inf. 

2377 Lamgl. P. PL B. y. 67 To affaiten hire flesshej>at fierce 
W’as to synne. c 1450 Si. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7260 F or to gyue 
she was full fers. 13x3 Douglas AEneis x. vii. 202 He on 
cace was fleand fers as flynt. 2601 B. Jonson Poetaster 
(1602) V, iii, And, Lupus, for your fierce Credulity, One fit 
him with a paire of larger Fares. 2647 Clarendon Hist. 
Reb. IV. (1702) I. 239 One of the Fiercest men of the Party. 
2<^4 Sir E- Nicholas in N, Papers (Camden) II. 149 He is 
. . fierce for the Duke of Gloucesters retume. 2702 Eng. 
Theopkrasi. 314 It is not good to be over fierce upon any- 
thing. a 1744 Pope Odyssey viii, Vengeful slaughter, fierce 
for human blood._ xSyx Bp.owning Balanst. 1821 The feast 
was fierce But brief. 1874 Morley Compromise (1886; 213 
The . . fiercest hunt after the grosser prizes, 
b- dial. Brisk, lively, vigorous. 

1877 H. IV. Line. Gloss., ‘ If thoo’s so fierce ow'er thee 
W'ork i’ th’ mornin’ thoo'll be dauled oot afore neet.’ i88x 
Leicestersh, Gloss., ‘Ah’m glad to see ye luke so feece to- 
dee.’ x886 S* IV. Line. Gl^ss., ‘ Oh, they were fierce; they 
were as merry as crickets.' 

T 6- Of a number : Great, immense. Ohs. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 1617 Fuerse was he nowrnber Of lordes 
of he lond. Ibid. 2272 So fele fightyng folke be a fuerse 
nowrnber. 

7. quasi- Wz/. « Fiercely. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1765 (Colt.) ]?e rain it fell sua fers and 
fgLst. 2391 Shaks. I Hen. VI, 1. i. 14 Mid-day Sunne, fierce 
bent against their faces. 2771 Goldsm. Hist. Eng, IV. 264 
The war . . continued to rage as fierce as ever. 2833 
Macaulay Hist. Enf, TV. 102 The war, which was now Ml 
but extinguished, might blaze forth fiercer than ever. 

8. attrib. and Comb. : a. parasynthetic, as fierce- 
eyed, -faced, fanned, -minded, -natured. fc. ad- 
verbial, as fierce-descending, -flaming, -looking, 
-menacing, -rushing, -trotted. 

1735 Thomson Liberty v. 45 By . . No ^fierce-descending 
wolf . . Disturb'd. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets vii. 227 They 
will slay me, those. .* Fierce-eyed, .dread goddesses. 2876 
Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. IV. liv. no A fierce-eyed tempta- 
tion. 1892 Pall Mall G. 21 Jan. 3/1 These . . *fierce^faced 
beast.s, with their noiseless footfall. 1851 H, Melville 
Whale xlii. 200 The *fierce-fanged tiger in his heraldic coat. 
2740 C. Pitt Mneid xii. 2337 His Eyes, ^fierce-flaming, o’er 
the Trophy roll. ^2839 Macaulay Eng. V. 23 Ac- 
costed by *fierce-looking captains. 1735 Somerville Chase 
TIL 302 Another pard . . Grins , , *fierce-menacing. 2783 
Cruttwell Bible, ^ Macc. vl. 18 Forgetfulness seized his 
*fiarce-minded confidence. 2623-8 Camdeji^s Hist. Eliz. 
n. (1688) 246 This Parsons was . . a violent '*fierce-natured 
man. 1723 Pope Odyss. xxm. 75 A Boar ^fieroe-rushing in 
the sylvan war. 

Hence f rie-rceltead. [ f -head] ^Fierceness. 

C1440 Projnp. Part). 156/2 Fercehede,y^7’'(5'ciV<w, severltas. 

t !Pierce» Obs. [f. prec. adj. j irons. To make 
fierce; to inflame. 

2365 Golding OtdiVs Met. m. (1593) 63 And for to fierce 
bir ire. Another thing . . there corameth in the nicke. 

t Pie'rcefal, a. Obs. rare~^. £f. as prec. -H 
-ruL.] Full of fierceness ; ftTOcious, savage. 

1607 Topseli. Fourf. Beasts [1673) 412 If it had as much 
strength, as. .courage, it would be as fierceful as any Bear. 

Fierceish a. rare-^. [f, as prec.+ 

-ISH.] Somewhat fierce ; inclined to fierceness. 

1840 Fraser's Mag. XXL 82 He strode with, .head erect, 
and rather fierceish glance. 

Fiercely (fi®'jsli), adv. [f. as prec, + -lt. 2] In 
a fierce manner ; furiously, impetuously, violently ; 
t sternly, haughtily. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16795 (G6tt.) Sua fersli h® ®rd quook, h® 
grauis it vndid. 13 . . A. E. A Hit. P. C. 337 Thenne oure 
fader to \>e fysch ferslych biddez. 0x3^0 Will. Paleme 
1766 Fersely on here foure fet as fel for swiche bestes. 
1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. iii. in Asbm. 11652) 142 Fersely 
brennyng as Fyre of Hell, a 2533 Ld. Berners H twn Ixxxi, 
The gayler answered fyersly with grete pryde. 1611 Bible 
Esther-XY. 7 He looked very fiercely upon her. 2631 Gouge 
Gaels Am’ows iii. § 6. 295 The more fiercely Christians are 
assaul ted, the more closely they wiil cling together. 1723-20 
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Pope // zWxxT. 703Fiercely rushing on the datingdbe. 1719 
\ouNG Busirh m. i. Sending his soul out to me, in a look 
So fiercely Hndj I trembled, and retired. 2802 Southey 
Tkalaba vm. xxix, Up .she raised her bright blue eyes, And 
fiercely .she smiled on him. 2829 Alford in Xf/^( 1873! 42 
Read mathematics very fiercely being afraid of the paper to- 
morrow. 2834 Pringle Afr. Sk. vi. 202 The noon-day sun 
flamed fiercely down upon us. 1833 M acaulay Ellst. Eng. 
III. 496 The Parliament was wrangling even, more fiercely. 

Comb. 1809 Wordsw. Feelings of the Tyrolese iii. The 
gales Of fiercely-breathing war. 

Fiercer (fp-as’n), v. rare. £f. Fieuce a. + 
-EE 5.] a. trans. To make fierce. To fiercen up i 1 
to brush up, enliven, dial. b. inir. To become i 
or grow fierce. Hence FieTcening ppL a. 

283X J. Wi LSON Unimore ii. 1 50 The Naiad in the fiercemng j 
foam her prow Buries, i88x Myers Wordstoorih 73 A metal 
which can grow for ei'er brighter in the fiercening flame. 
Mod. Staffordsh., *1 think it has fiercened her up a bit.^ 

Fierceness (fi®-jsaes). [f. as prec. + - ness.] i 
The quality or condition of being fiex'ce. 

1. a. Formidable violence ; intractable savage- 
ness of temper ; vehement and merciless fury. 

2382 Wyclif 2 Mate. iv. 8 Dreede 3e not inwardli the ' 

feersiiesse of hem. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. v. xvlii. | 
(149s) 123 AT [the] chynne [of beestes] be broke all theyr j 
cruellies and fyersnes faylle. ufsz PoL (Rolls) Ii. I 

268 God smote the .said Henry for his gret fersnesse^ 1526 
Tindale Eph. iv. 31 Bitternes, fearsncs [i 9 wjit 6 c], and wrath. 
*553 Eden Treat, Heme Ind. (Arb.) 25 The females are of 
greater flercenesse then the males. 2695 Ld. Preston Boeth. 
iL 74 note. The Fierceness of the People being not wholly 
subdued. 2712 Swiinr Proposal Corr. Eng. Tongue sty The 
same Defect of Heat which gives a Fierceness to our 
N atures, may contribute to that Roughness of our Language. 
2863 Kingsley Hereto, xxi, The priest looked at him with 
something of honest fierceness in his eyes. 2875 Jowett 
Plaioiyd.. 2) III, 288 He is like a wild beast, all violence and 
fierceness. 

tb. Sternness, severity. Ohs, 

2383 Wycuf Rom. xi. 22 Therfore se . . the Feersnesse of 
God ; sothli feersnesse into hem that felden doun. c 1400 
A pot. Loll. 27 J>e fersnes be no)>er to mikil ne to litil. 1^3 
Milton Diyorce Introd., To,, pacify the fiercenes of this 
gentle Ordinance. 

t c. Braveiy, high-spirit, mettle. Obs. 

0 2400 Destr. Troy 4625 The fame of our fuersnes fares 
abrode. c 1489 Caxton Blanckardyn iu, 18 The fyersnes of 
the sayd cour.ser. 2692 E. Walker Epictetus* Mor. xxxi. 
Who. .admires the. .manly Fierceness that adorns his Face, 
d. Eagerness. T Const. with 7 ^. 

2533 Bellenden Livy i. CiSaz) 73 That uthir limmare. . for 
fersnes to fie, left tlie ax stikkand in the kingis hede. 

2, Of natural agents, disease ; also of passions, 
conflict, etc. : Intense vehemence, furious activity. 

2435 Misyn Fire of Love 1. xxvii. 58 Grete ferisnes of 
turmentis. 2342 R. Copland Galyen*s TeraMutyke 2 C ij, 
Lay vpon the sayd vleeres a pllayster , . vnty 11 that me yre and 
fyersnesse be abated. x'^^mmt.m Grotwd L&w C. Warres 
355 It proved very dangerous by the fierceness of the Frost 
and cold. 1718 Rowe tr. Lucan vn. 2040 They., curse the 
cruel Gods, m fierceness of Despair. 2883 Manch. Exam. 
29 June s/2 The present fierceness of trade competition 
throughout the world. 2891 E. Peacock M. JSre^idon I. 272 
The fierceness of the storm was over. 

t Fie'rcety. Obs. Forms*. fyerstefe, 

[f. as prec. + -TV.] =» Fieeceeess. 

2382 Wyclif fudith iii. 21 And 5it ner the latere these 
thingus doende thei my^ten not swagen the feerste of his 
brest. ri4So Mirour Saluacioun 4233 The fierstee of this 
streit dome is noted be virgines ten. 2494 Fabyan Ckron. 
VII. 394 The northyn wynde ble we with suche fyerste. c 2500 
Melusine 119 He considered, .the fyerste of hys vysage. 

t Fie-rdbalf. Obs. Foubth + Half.] 

A fourth part, a quarter. 

1674 N. Fairfax. Bulk ^ Selv. zx Such a Icind of some- 
whatkin, as truckles beneath the very tiny ae.ss of an half 
nothing, and is forsooth a fierdhalf nothing. 

FieTdirtg, pseudo-arch. [a. Sw* JpereUngi— 
O^.fjbrdungr: see Fabthtno. 

Introduced from a Swedish writer by Blackstone in his dis- 
quisitions on Teutonic legal antiquities, and by some later 
writers mistaken for a term of early Eng. law.] 

An alleged name for a quarter of a hundred or of 
a shire. Also aitrib. in krding-couri. 

2768 Blackstone Co?nm. Iii. 34 The antient Gothic courts 
in their lowest instance, or fierding-courts. 2872 E. W, 
Robertson Hist. Ess. xzonote. The district between the 
Hundred and the greater Shire — the Fieuling or Quarter. 
2889 Century Diet., Fierding-court, one of an eaily class of 
E nglish courts, so called because [etc.]. 

II Fi6l*i (foi'eroi). [L. fieri, inf. to be made, 
come into being. Cf. in esse, in posse ] Used in 
med.L. phrase in fie7‘i : in process of being made or 
coming into being, T Formerly sometimes treated 
as an Flng. phrase, as in the fieri, in our Dcry fieri. 

1640 Bp, Hall Episb. l ii. 8 The Roman Church, then in 
the fieri of reforming. 2677 Plot Oxfiordsk. 227 Many of 
these formed stones seem^ now to be in fieri. 1681 Relig, 
Clerici 5 There is a certain magical influence of nature . , 
that tempers us all diversly in our very fieri.^ 2726 A, HpR- 
NECK in GlanvULs Sadduemmts 363 The things then being 
in fieri, when it [the book] was printed. 2832 Austin 
furhpr. 1 1. { 1 885 ' 910 The contract is still in fieri as between 
obligor and obligee. 

II Fieri-facias (fereroiif^i-Jlags).^ Law. [L, 
fierl-facias cause to he made, f. fieri (see prec.) -k 
facias cause, 2 nd pers. sing, pres, suhj. olfacere to 
do, paake.]. * K writ wherein the sheriff is com- 
manded that he cause to be made out of the good? 
and chattels of the defendant, the sum for which 


Judgement was given’ (Blackstone) ; the commem 
process for executing a judgement. Often quoted as 

2463 Fusion Lett. II. No. 474. 235 A fieri facias is come 
out of the Exchequir for Hue Fen. 2‘344 tr. liiat. Brev. 277 
He sbal haue execucyon against them by the statute of 
acton Burnel by a fieri facias. Bench 

Rep.f. 947 Recovery of Debt on Fi. fa. directed to the 
SherilF into London, 2728 Carthew Ring's fienc-h ' Rep. 
(1741) 419 There were two distinct Writs of Fi. fa. brought 
to the Sheriff. 28x8 Cruise (ed. 2) IL 174 Nor were 

lauds originally liable to a private person's debts, nor any 
execution but by fieri or levari facias. 2829 M aulk & 
Selwyn Kiftg’'s B^encdt Rep.Yl. 120 The plaintiff claimed as 
a purchaser of a term, seized and sold by the sheriff under 
a writ of fi. fa. 

•fb, punningly. (Cf. Fieey a. 4 b.) Ohs. 

1394 Naske Unfort. Trav. Wks. V. 44 Purseuants with 
red noses . . a purseuant . . with the verie refiexe of his firie 
facias. 1608 Pennyless Pari, in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) III. 74 
They that drink too much Spanish sack shall . . be served 
with a fiery-faces. 2611 [.see Facies i). 1667 Dryden 

Wiid Gallant n. u, I use ,to tell him of his Title, Fiery 
facias. 


Fierily (f^i^-rili), adv. [f. Fieet a. + 

In a fiery manner;, 

1. With the appearance or colour of fire.^ _ 

2824 tr. Hoffmamis Devil's Elixir I, 75 The rising sun, 
which now ascended fieryly. 2839 J. C, Mangan Poems Bg 
The sun ere be fierily sinks. 2885 G. Meredith Diana III. 
XV. 304 Her musings on him. .fierily brushed her cheeks. 

2. With ardour ; ardently, eagerly, passionately. 

2600 Abp. Abbot Exp. Jonah 37 The Pro|ibet so firily is 

set, and so hotely enflamed to run from his dutie. 2823 
Blackw. Mag. XVIIL 448 Long, and eagerly, and fierily I 
gazed. 1880 G. Meredith Trag. Com. viii. (1892^112 He 
lived with the pulses of the minutes, much as she did, aniy 
more fierily. 

Fiemness (M®'Tines). {f. as prBc. + -i5rBSS,] 
The quality or condition of being fiery, 
f L The attribute of containing the element fire ; 
igneous nataiei. Obs. 

1680 H, More Apocal. Apoc. 74 As if a burning Mountain 
had been oast into the Sea, the earthinessand fieriness thereof 
being so contrary, .to Water. 

2. The condition of being hot as fire, or of glow- 
ing like fire. 

2612 CoTGR., Ignitim . . firinesse ; tlie Ijeiug red-hot. 

J. Fryer E, India «§• Persia 104 Water is sprinkled, t© 
mitigate the Fieriness of the Sun. 

f b. Inflammation ; f the face — Km:- 

SIPELAS, 

2616 SuRFL. & Markh. Country Farme 206 It qnencfheth 
the firinesse of the face. 1658 A Fox fVuriz' Surg. ii. xxiiL 
239 All the fieriness and burning is gone [from a wound], 
c. Of a liquid or viand : see Fieey 4 c. ^ 

1698 J. Fryer E. India % Persia 257 Their Relishing Bits 
ha ve not th e Fieriness of ours. xZ^Wmctocie Mk. Trades 
(2842) 393 Flavour, mellowness arid a due strength without 
fieriness, comprised all that need be desired to produce 
a British Brandy. 

3. Ardour of temper ; tendency to * fire up A 

2623-^ Camdetis Hist Eliz. rv. (x688) 568 The Fieriness 

and Heat of his Youth. 2704 Addison Italy (1733) 37 
Natural Fierines.s of Temper. 2842 Dickens Lett. (ed. a)'!, 
76 Katey ffrora a lurking propensity to fiery-ness)Iis uamedl 
Lucifer Box. 

t Fi'erisie, Oks.’-’’^ [f. fier, Fiee sb. -k-izE.] 
intr. To become fire, assume the properties of fire, 
1S92 Sylvester Du Bartas i. ii. (2641) 22/2 But Aire turae 
Water, Earth may Fierize. 

Fierk, obs. f. of Fiek. 

Fiersday, Sc. form of Thuesdat. 

Fiers(e, obs. forms of Fierce. 

11 Fiert4 (fy^i'ti?). \fi.fierte, f. fier'. see Feee at.] 
Haughtiness, pride ; high spirit. 

1673 Dryden Marr. k la Mode ii. i, I assume .something 
of nerte into my countenance. 2784 Han. More in W, 
Roberts Mem. (1835) L 353 This preposterous pride Mrs. 
Palmer seemed to think a noble fierte. 2842 Lady Blessino- 
ton Idler in France I. 171 A certain fierte. .of aspect. 
Fiery (f9i»*ii), a. Forms : 3 furie, -y, fuyre, 
4 , -y, 4-6 fyre, 4 e, -y, 4-7 firie, -y(e, (5 fery), 
6-7 fisrie, (6 fyeri), 6-9 fiT(e)y, 6- fiery, [f. 
Fire sh. + -t \ Cf. 0 ¥ns.fiureeh, Du. vurig, Da, 
fyrig, MHG. viurec, viunc ifiQv.feurig).'] 

1 . (Consisting of or containing fire ; flaming with 
fire. Fiery-dralce, -dragon = Fiee-deake. 

c 2273 Passion 660 in O. E. Misc. 56 pe holy gost heom 
com vp-on in fury tunge. cizgo S. Eng. Leg. I. 39/1 75 
A fiery Drake ptx-opon: a-^ein heom cominde buy sei^e. 
2393 Gower Corf. II. 183 For to wissen hem by night A firy 
piller hem alight. 1326 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 3 b. 
The holy goost appered on 3 « apostles in fyry tonges. 26x1 
Bible Dan. iii. 23 These three men.. fell downe bound into 
the midst of the burning fierie furnace, ax 8 oo Cowper 
Heroism 85 Where no volcano pours his fiery flood, a iSaa 
Shelley Satire upon Sat. 34 And rains on him like flakes 
of fiery snow. 2832 De la Beche GeoL Man. (ed. 2) 123 
One vast flood of burning matter. -rolling to and fro its 
*fiery surge*. . » , 

Jig. 1866 B. Taylor Palm ^ Pine, Passion's fiery flood. • 
,b. Fire-bearing ; esp. of an arrow, dart, etc. lit. 
and fig. 

cxvn St. Brandon 332 Tho tbea* com in a fun axewe at a 
fenestre. 0 X ^96 Chaucer Rnf's T. 706 Loue hath his firy 
dart so brenningly Ystiked thurgh my , . hert. c 2500 
Lancelot 1227 liOues fyre dart, .smat one to the hart. 2697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, r. 447 He deals his fiery Bolts about. 
2796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pie*re's Stud. Nat. (1799) ^ S6 The 
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Fatlier of Bay, with his fiery shafts. a%8zz Sheixey To 
I taly z As the earthquake’s fiery flight. 

C. In biblical allusions : Attended with or per- 
formed by a display of fire. 

1847 Emerson Poems, Problem Wks. (Bohn) I. 401 Ever 
the fiery Pentecost Girds with one flame the countless host. 
5830 Hare Mission Com/. 9 The firy baptism of the day of 
Pentecost. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 1 1883) 233 The awful fiery 
Law {see Deut, xxxiii. 2]. .delivered by God Himself. 

% Depending on or performed by the agency of 
fire ; in fiery trial with reference to the testing of 
metals ; also, t of a metal, tested by fire, t J^'iety 
weapons IHery wound i a wound 

inflicted by fire-arms. 

139S Trevisa DeP. E. vni. xxv. (iS 35 ) 127A He 

[Mars] dysposetlie and makethe able to fyrye werkes aiid 
craftes. xsSS Philpot in Strype Mem. 1 1 1 . App. xlviii. 

155 , 1 cownsel ye tberfor to the fyeri Gold of the Deity of owre 
Christ. isgS Bhwmr Theor. Warres i, i. 2 The wars are 
much altered since the fierie vireapons first came vp.^ Ibid. 3 
Well wishing in my hart .. that this infernall fierie engine 
had never bin found out. x6xt Bible i Pet. iv. la Thinke 
it not strange concerning the fiery triall which is to trie you. 
X704 Pope hPindsor Por. 113 The whirring pheasant feels 
the fiery wound. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. V. xxiv. 395 
The fiery trial which England went through.^ 

3 . Having the appearance of fire; brightly glow- 
ing or fiaming, of a blazing red. 

14. . MS. Herald's OJpce in K. Clone, 484 note. In 

whiche enetid appered in the West Ji. sterres of fuyry 
colour. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eny. ccxxxii.2S2 Many sterres 
..fyi doun to the erth leuyng behynde hem fery hemes. 
1561 Burn. Panles Ch. Aij, On Wednesday, .was scene a 
marueilous great fyrie lightning. 1590 Spenser 1. 

Ixxv, 7 Flyeth firie light, ifioi ? JVIarston Pasguil4' Kath. 

I. 208 Your nose is firie enough, 1607 Topsell Fonr-f. 
Beasts\xb^^) 6 The head, and back parts to the tail, are of 
a fiery colour. 1727 I)e Foe Sysi. Magic iv. (1S40) 102 
These fiery appearances are nothing but certain collections 
of matter exhaled by the influence of the sun from the 
earth. 1791 Mrs. Radcuffe Rom. Fore.^t xi, The sun threw 
a fiery gleam athwart the woods, 1878 Morley C rii, Misc.^ 
Carlyle 163 Veiled by purple or fiery clouds of anger, 
b. absol. or quasi-i<i^. rare. 

*847 L. Hunt Men, Women, 4t E- 239 Hair amount- 
ing to a positive fiery. T-l ■v* 

e. Of eyes (with mixture of sense 5) : Flashing, 
glowing, ardent. 

1568 R, Grafton Chron. (18x2)11. 192 The king, .having 
black eyes, which when he waxed angty, would seeme to 
be fyrie. x6oi Shaks. ^ul. C. 1. ii. 186 Cicero Lookes with 
such Ferret and such fiery eyes. z8xg Shelliw Cyclops 463 
So will I, in the Cyclops fiery eye. 1841 W. Spalding Italy 
4- It. Jsl 1 . 32 Ihe dark fiery eye and marked features of the 
Neapolitan fisherman. 

4 . Hot as fire; blazing, burning, red hot. 
Fierydripluity see quot. 1730. 

C lago S. Eng. Leg. I. X05/146 Nomen buy pich and brum- 
ston..And ope hire nakede tendre bodi al-fuyri it casten. 
1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6866 pat beo wolde poru fury yre. 
1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1 1 . 461 Ony spark out of ane fyne 
brand. 1597 Hooker Folv, § 54. xisThe sword which is 
made fierie doth not only cut . . hut also burne, 1697 Dryoen 
Virg. Georg, r. 157 The fiery Suns too fiercely Play. 1726 
tr. Gregorys Asirott. L Pref, 5 That the Sun and Stars were 
fiery or red*hot Stones. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Fiery triphcity, 
are those signs of the zotliack which surpass the rest m fiery 
qualities, as Leo, Aries, and Sagittariu.s, *744 Berkeley 
Siris 1 186 The throne of God appeared like a fiery fiarne. 
1836 Macgillivray tr. Hwnboldvs Trav. xx. 291 The sky 

became clearer, .and the atmosphere more fiery. 
jig. 1340 Ham POLE cxviii. 140 )>e worde }?at is 
fyry thorgn Jie haly gast 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. FI, 1. iv. 87 
Hath thy fierie heart so parcht thy entrayles ? 

b. Ofatumonr, etc. : Burning, inflamed. Fiery 
face ; one affected by erysipelas. 

1600 SuRFLET Countrie Fartne n. xliv, 291 Of these two 
ointments, the first is better for . . skurfs, and firy faces. 
1758 J. S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg, Diet. <1771) Bbb, 
AntraXy a red fiery Tumour. 1784 Cowper Task n. 183 
Bids a plague Kindle a fiery boil upon the skin. 

c. Acting like fire ; productive of a burning 
sensation or inflammation. 

*535 Coverdale Isa. xiv. 29 The frute shalbe a fyrie worme. 
*577 Northbrooke Dicing 5 This i.s that fyrie serpent, 
that as many as looke vpon him should Hue. *6x1 Bible 
Nutn.xx\, 6 Fierie serpents. 1821 Shelley Hellas 553 Like 
a fiery plague breaks out anew, ^ X855 Bain Senses Ini, 11. 

ii. § 15 The fiery taste of alcoholic liquors. 

6. Of persons, their actions and attributes : 

a. Ardent, eager, fierce, spirited. 

c 1385 Chaucer L, G. W. 2292 Fhilomene, He caste his 
fery herte up-on byre. 1393 Gower Conf. Ill, 237 Sardana- 
pallus . , Was . . Fall into thilke firy rage Of love. 1529 More 
Cam/, agst Trib. ni. Wks. 1219/1 Y» firye affeccion that we 
beare to our owne filthy fleshe. *594 Shaks. Etch. HI, iv. 

iii. 54 Then fierie expedition he my wing, 1650 Hubbert 

PillFormaliiy 24 Very fiery and zealous for the maintenance 
of Episcopacy. 16S1 Drvden A bs. Cf Achtf. 156 A fiery Soul, 
which working out its way, Fretted the Pigmy-Body to 
decay. i8:tS Macaulay /fzV. IL 459 Adventures irresis- 

tibly attractive tohisfiery nature. 1867 Freeman iVbw/. Cong, 
(1876) I. V. 290 Such fiery zeal implies the firmest belief. 

b. Fiercely irritable; easily moved to violent 
■■■ anger. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. iv. 53 Alas how fiery, and how 
sharpe he lookes. 1640 in Hamilton Papers ( Camden; App. 
259 His .speeches did so fascinate the old fiery little man. 
X710 Toiler No. 231 F 2 A terrible Apprehension of his fiery 
Spirit. 1752 Young 1. i, Rome calls me fiery: Let 

her find me so 1 1806 Sure Winter in Loud. (ed. 3) IL 273 
The signor and this fiery Montagu exchanged some fierce 
looks. 185a Miss Yonge Catneos II. xv, 163 Charles, ia his 
fiery petulance, declared that he would, go. 


e. Of a horse: Mettlesome, spmted. 
x<93 Shaks. Rich. II, v. ii. 8 The Duke .. Mounted vpon 
a hot and fierie Steed. 1697 Drvden Virg. Georg. m. ty> 
The fiery Courser. , Pricks up his Ears. 1827 Lvtton Pelham 
X, My horse was. .the most fiery . .in Paris. 

6. Of a vapour, esp. gas in a mine ; Liable to 
take fire, highly inflammable. Hence of a mine, 
etc. : Containing inflammable gas, liable to ex- 
plo.sions from firedamp. 

1751 Bp. R. Pococke Trav. Eng. {x888) 1. 206 They are 
much troubled with what they call fiery air. .When it is 
very bad, they let down a candle by a rope, to set fire tot le 
fiery damp, as they call it. Ibid, 207 Nothing but the 
vapours or fiery damp that come out of the spring. * 35 * 
Greenwell CoaLtrade Terms Northumb. Enrh. 27 
A furnace of the width of 10 feet. .will, .be .sufficient for 
any mine, however fiery. 1868 Daily Netos 30 Hov., I m 
seam of coal was known to be . . a fiery one. 1837 Ibia. 
30 May 5/3 Both pits* are situated in what the miners.. call 
a ‘fiery’ district. ^ 1.7- 

7. attrib.^XiA Cotnh. a. adverbial, as 

fierce, flaming, ’■hot, ■^kindled, -hqmd, ’rash, 
-seeming, -shining, -red, -short, -sparklmg, -twink- 
ling. b. parasynthetic, as fieryfaccd. -footed, 
-helmed, -hoofed, -mouthed, -pointed, -spangled, 
-spirited, -sworded, -tressed, -visaged, -wheeled, 
-winged. Also, £lery-new, t (^j Bbaz^Jvnkw 
06s. (cf, fire-new^ ; Kb) of wine, not yet mellowed ; 
jELery-puissant, transl. of L. tgnipoiens, working 
powerfully with fire, 

IS3X Elyot Gov. li. vi, The eien *firye bright 1594 Spenser 
Anwretti xvi, Legions of loves.. Darting their deadly zr- 
rowes, fyry bright. 1588 Fkaunce Lawiers Log. Ved., 
A raging and *fireyfaced Aristotelean. 18x9 Shelley Cyclops 
486 The Cyclops’ eye .‘^o *fiery fierce. 1598 Sylvester Dti 
Barias n. ii. Columms 469 David . . Holds a fierce Lyon s 
*fierv flaming Crest. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. xii. 2 Scarcely 
had Pheebus. .harnessed his *fyrie-footed team. 1592 Shaks. 
Rom. ef jnl. m. ii. i Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds. 
1748 Thomson Cast. Indol. n. xxxii, A fiery.footed boy, 
Benempt Dispatch. 1715-20 Pope Iliadxx. 52 In aid of 
Troy, .came, Mars ^fiery-helm’d. *612 Drayton Poly-olb. 
i. 3 Where Titan still vnyokes his ^fiery-hoofed Teame. 1398 
Trkvisa Barth. DeP. R. xi. xiii. (1495) 39^ Whan firy hole 
yren is quenchyd in water. 14. . Hocclevk Compl. V irgin 
221 Now thow art frosty cold now *fyry hoot, 1850 Tenny- 
son In Mem. cxiv, Some wild Pallas, .fiery-hot to burst A 1 
harriers, *595 Shaks. John 11. i. 358 Backe to the .stained 
field You equall Potent.s, *fierie kindled spiuts. 1655 H. 
Vaughan Scint. Midnight (1858) S4 Thy herivns 
. . Are a *firie-liquid light. 1596 Spenser F. Q. v. vm. 40 
llie *firie-mouthed steedes. *644 Feyisi of Feasts 2 I ake 
a taste of their new, *fiery-new Divinity. 1842 'J ennvson 
Will Water. 98 The vintage, yet unkept, Had relish, fiery- 
new. 1593 Shaks. Lucr. 372 The fair and *fiery-pointed 
sun. 1573 Twynr jEneid x. E e j. Take that .shield which . . 
The ^fyrypuissant god unvict gaue thee. 1631 Weever 
einc. Fun. Mon. 2x2 Which *flene-rash temper of his. XS93 
Shaks. Rick. If, n. iii. 58 Here come the TA5rd.s. .*fiene red 
with haste. 1846 G. E. Day tr. Simon's A nim. Chem. I L 228 
The urine was usually of a fiery-r d colour. x628 F. Fletch er 
Drake's Voy. (Hakl. Soc.) 149 An infinite swarme of *fiene- 
seeming wormes flying in the aire. 1594 ? Greene Selwtus 
Wks. XIV. 288 Mars .. Mounted vpon his ^firie-shimng 
waine. 1847 Tennyson Princ. v. 297 * Fiery-short was Cyril s 
counter-scoff. *586 Marlowe nt Ft. Tamhurl. v. ii, Even 
from the *fiery-spangled bed of heaven. 1596 Fitz-Gepfrey 
SirF. Drake<x8%x >63 The *fierie-sparkling precious Chryso- 
lite. xfisa J. Wright tr. Camus' Nature's Paradox 266 The 
^fiery-Bpmted Beast.. carried Liante towards the besieger’s 
Trenches. 1821 Byron Cain i, Guarded by ^fiery-sworded 
cherubim. X745-6 Collins Ode to Liberty 97 1 he *fiery- 
tressed Dane .. o’erturn’d the fane, a 1649 Drumm. of 
Hawth. Poems Wks. ftyii) 15 ’Mong .. "^fiery twinkling 
gleams Of warm vermilion swords. 1813 Shelley Q. Mao 
vii. 87 The *fiery.visaged firmament expressed Abhorrence. 
X632 Milton Penseroso 51 The ’ fier>»-wheek'd throne. 1757 
■nvPB IV. ati ^Fierv-winired winds, .rous’d bv sudden 


storms. 

c. In the names of birds and animals : fiery- 
brandtail, the redstart {RuHcilla phcenicurus) ; 
fiery-flare, -flaw « fire-fiaire, the sting-ray ; flery- 
tangs, dial, (see quot.) ; fiery-topaz, a species of 
humming bird. 

1813 J, Headrick Agric. Surv. Forfars. App. 55 Both 
these species [crab and lobster] are called in Angusshire, . 
Firy-tangs. 1867 Smvth Sailor's Word-bk., Fiery-fiaw 
or fire ji aire, a northern designation of the stin^-ray 
pasthiocaX x868 Wood Homes without H, xxix. 554 the 
oddly shaped nest . . is made by the Fiery Topaz {Tojasa 
pyra). 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Fiery ’bran - 
tail, the Redstart. 

Fiery-cross : see Fibe-ceoss. 

Fife (f^^if), sh. Forms: a. 6 jS-pbe. fyfe, 6- 
fife. 6-7 phi-, phyfe, -phe. [First appears 
in i5tli c. : it is uncertain whether it is directly 
a. HGer. pfeife (see Pipe or a corruption of 
Y.fifre fife, fifer (rfith c, in Littrd), a. OHG. 
pflfdri (mod.G. Pfeifer) piper, fifer, f. pftfan to 
Pipe.] 

1 . Mus. A small shrill-toned instnnnent of the 
flute kind, used chiefly to accompany the drum in 
military musia 

1555 Watremam Fardle Faciom i\. xi. 248 Thei [Turke.i] 
v^e a drorame and a fiphe, to assemble their Bandes. *577 
Fenton Gold. Episi. 3x9 Out of little and .smal phyfes, come 
a voice cleare and shrill- *674 Plavford Skill Mns.^ Pref, 5 
When he hears the sound of the Trumpet, the Fife and 
Drum. 17*0 Philips Pastorals v, 52 In thee The rudeness 
of my rural fife I see. 1846 Grote Greece 1, viii. (1862) II. 
2X2 Their step wa.s regulated by the fife. 


D. quiu.; 

1876 Stainer & Barrett ZJ/cL Terms, Fife, an organ 
stop. A piccolo, generally of two feet in length. 

2 .’ The sound of this instrument ; in quots. iransf. 
1627 P. Fletcher Locusts n. iv, And blasts with whistling 
fifes new rage inspire. x8io Scott Lady of L. i. xxxi, Xlie 
larks shrill file may come, .from the fallow. 

8. One who plays the file ; a fifer. 

1548 privy Council Acts (18901 II. 166 For one monthes 
wages . . for ilij drummes and two fyfes, every at xh, 1598 
Barret Theor. Warres n. i. 18 Instructing the Drummes 
and Phifes their seuerall soundes. 1625 Markham Souldiers 
Accid. is ThePhiphes (if there be more then one) the eldest 
shall march with the eldest Drumme. 1649 Ami. Barber- 
Surgeons Loud. (1890) 406 Paid to the Drumme k Phiffe— 
12J Mod. They sent the drums and fifes to drown his voice. 

4 . attrib., as fife-bird. Also, fife-major kMU.), 
a non-commissioned officer who superintends the 
fifers of a regiment. , , ' 

x8S4 Whittier Lit. Rec. ^ Mtsc. 247 I heard a mellow 
gush of music from the brown-breasted fife-bird. xSoz J ames 
Mint. Diet., Fife-major. 

Fife (fsif), 'V. ff* prec. sb.] a. inir. To play 
on a fife. b. irans. To play (a tune) upon or as 
upon the fife. 

1837 I.0NGF. Drift-Wood Prose Wks. 1886 I. 322 A.U blow- 
ing and drumming and fifing away like mad. 1887 Steven- 
son Ufulemuoods 17 Winds that in darkness fifed a tune. 
Hence Fi-fing M sb., the action of the vb, 
c 18x7 Byron To T. Moore ii, Fifing and drumming. .Oh 
Thomas Moore ! 1851 Ro.skin Stones Fen. I. xxi. § xx, 
The fluting and fifeing expire, the drumming remains. 

Fifer (fsi-D^). [f- as prec.-l--Eit LJ One who 
plays the fife. 

154.0 in Ficar/s Anat. (1888) App. xii, 242 Item, for lohn 
Pretre, fyfer, wagis .. xx.r. viijrf. 1SS5 Jas. 1 Ess. Poesie 
(Arb.) 17 Syne Pliifers, Drumme.s, and Trumpets cleir do 
craue The pelmell chak with larurn loiide alwhair. 1659 
Torkiano, Fifaro, a piper, a fifer, a fluter. 1809 Pinkney 
Trav. France 247 Thi.s is some filer who has obtained this 
leave. 1840 Act 3-4 Viet. c. 96 § 53 Drummer, trumpeter, 
fifer. 1868 Morris Earthly Par. 11. (1870) 147 The fifer 
[must] stop His dancing notes the pensive drone that chid. 

Fife-rail (fsifir^^i). Faut. [Said by sailors 
to be so called because the fifer sat on this rail 
while the anchor was being got in.] t 
Hlails forming the upper fence of the bulwarks on 
each side of the quarter-deck and poop inmen of- 
war ’ ( Adm. Smyth, j 867) {obs.). b. The rail round 
the main-mast, encircling both it and the pumps 
and furnished with belaying pins for the running 


rigging. 

xgzx-xSoQ Bailey, Fife Rails. X804 A. Duncan Mari- 
ner's Chron. Pref. jg Drift-rails, fife-rails, sheer-rails, waist- 
rails, etc. 1881 W. C. Russell Ocean Free-Lance 11 . iv. 
168 [It] whitened the rigging and the fife-rails. ^ 

FifF (fif), V. nonce-wd. [Echoic.] To play on 
the Pandean pipes. (In quot. quasi- if rawr.) 

x886 Tinsleys Mag. July 65 The man with, .the Pandean 
pipe.s. .trying to fiff liimself into a Consumption. 

FlEsh (f^i'fij), a. Sc. [said to be L Fife the 
name of a Sjotch county + -ISH ; applied originally 
as a term of opprobrium to people from that 
county.] Somewhat deranged. 

X822 Scott Pirate ix, Very, very Fifish, as the east-country 
fisher-folks say. 1824 •— Redgaunilet vii, ‘J ust Fifish, wowf 
— a wee bit by the East-Nook or sae.' 

Fift, ol)s. form of Fifth. 

Fifteen (fiftrn, frftzn), a. and sb. Forms ; i fif-, 
Wt 6 n.e,'tfne, 3-6 ^ smith, vyftene, 

(3 fythtene), 3, 5 javeten(e, 7-8 -een, 5-7 fyve- 
tone, 6-7 fifteene, 9 Sc. feifteen, 6- fifteen. 
[pK. flfMne, -iyne corresponds to O'? 'm. f if tine, 

OS. pftein (LG. faftein, Du. vljfiien), OHG. 
fimf-zehen, finfzehan (MHG, minf, funfzehen, 
mod.G. fiinfzehn), ON. fimtdn (Sw. femton, Da. 
femUii), Qo^ci. fimficiihun ; f. OTeiit. ^fimfi Five 
+ Helmn Ten : see -teen.] 

The cardinal number composed of ten aiid five, 
represented by the symbols 15 or xv. 

A. as adj. 

1 . In concord with sb. expressed. 

Beo^vulfj 582 (Gr.) He., sloh . fyftync men. a xooo Guthlac 
908 1 Gr.) He on westenne wiceard geceas fiftynu sear. <^ xi6o 
Hatton Gosp. John xi. 18 Ofer fyftena furlenga. c *250 
Gen. Sf Ex. 4x5 For fifuene 5er hadde adamj pan cairn of 
cue cam. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 416 A • . comete . . hym 
ssewede vyftene ny3t ywys, a X300 Cursor M. 27737 iCott.) 
pir ar j-e springe.s o wreth fythtene. 1340 Hamrole Fr. 
Consc. 4564 Aftir j^air dede . . Anticri.st sal re^ne, yhit fiften 
days, a X400 Prymer 1 1891 ' 59 Heere bygynneth the fyftene 
psalmes. 1548 Forrest Picas. Poesye 472 The beste ffyue- 
tene shealinges not surmowntinge. 1602 Warner A lb. Eng. 
x1.lxii.272 Faint Nicholas Bay. .fifteene hundred Mile.s from 
Mosco is away. 1647 Fuller Good Th, in Worse 7\ (1841) 
92 An agitation , . to bring down jubilees to fifteen, twelve, 
or ten years. 1766 Pennant Zool. (1768) I L 235 Taken in 
clap-nets of fiveteen yards length. 1819 Shelley Peter Bell 
vii. 23 For fifteen month.s. x^3 Stevenson I reas. IsL i. i, 
Fifteen men on the dead man’s che.st. 

2 - With ellipsis of sb., which may u-^ually be 
supplied from context. The Fifteen', the Court of 
Session (formerly) consisting of fifteen Judges. 
Also, the first Jacobite rising (in the year 1715). 

c 1050 Byrhtferih's Handbgc in Anglia VIII. 303 Gif haer 
synt fiftene to lafe todaelaS eall swa ha oore. a 1300 
Cursor M. 8863 (Cott.) pis temple . . of heght it had fiften 


piptebher, 


199 


felnl- t 6 $o Sir B. Ruddier 83 Give me a Virgin of 

Fifteen. 17*2 4 Pope Jiajie Lock iv. 58 Hail, wayward 
Queen 1 Who rule the sex to fifty from fifteen. xi^^ Dnhlin 
Mercury 16-19; Sept. 2/2 A Black Gelding .. about fifteen 
high, ct 1797 H. Walpole Geo, II y 1 . 266 A man en^ 

gaged in the former rebellion or as the Scotch call it in the 
Fifteen. 1814 Scott Wav. Ixiv, ‘ Ye were just as ill aff in 
the feifteen 1815 — Guy M. xxxviii, ‘A man’s aye the 
better thought o’ in our country for having been afore the 
feifteen.' 1842 Orderson C?r £>4 viii. 75 From adolescent 
fifteen .. to mature twenty-five. 
fS. -Fifteenth 

1375 Barbour Bruce xi. 17 On the fyften day. c 1430 Free~ 
viasonry 251 The fyftene artycul maketh an ende, For to the 
may.ster he ys a frende. 1:325 Ld. Berners Froiss. 1 1, cxxv. 
[cxxi.] 356 To be at Hamton the fyftene day of May. 1598 
Grenewev Tacitus' Aun. vi. vi. (1622) 130 The fifteene Ka- 
lends of Nouember. 1623 Bill of Comfl. in N, Shaks. Soc. 
Trans, (1885) 498 In the fii'teene yeare of his Ma*^*"* raigne. 

B. as j/;. 

Eng. Hist. = Fifteenth i. Obs. 

1494 Fabyan C^n>w. yn. 480 In this yere also the Kynge 
helde his parlyament. .in the whiche was graunted vnto hym 
thre fyftenys, 1540 Nottingham Rec. Ill, 379 To Master 
Meyre in money to make owte the Fyften v. U. 1593 Shaks. 

2 Hen, VI y IV, vii, 23. 1643 Prynne Sov. Pmoer Pari. i. 
<ed, r) 23 Both the Houses gave halfeatenth and lialfe a fif- 
teene, to be disposed of as the Lords thought fit, for the 
defence of the Realme. 

2 . A set of fifteen persons or things : a. A set of 
fifteen players forming a ‘ side’ at Rugby football. 

1880 Times 12 Nov. 4/4 The two Universities .. always 
place strong fifteens in the field, , 1890 Daily News 4 Dec. 

2 /5 The visitors brought a powerful fifteen, and secured the 
victory after a splendid game, 

+ b. (see quot.) Obs. 

1688 R. liioxsuit. Armoury nr. 231/2 A pair of Beads called 
Fifteens, containing fifteen Pater Nosters and 150 Aves. 

e. Ct ibbage. An exact sum of fi fteen pips counted 
on two or more cards, a court card reckoning as 10, 
1674 Cotton Compl, Gatnesierxx. 108 That makes you six 
Games, because there is two fifteens and a pair. 1830 Hoyle 
made familiar 58 They neither form a pair, a fifteen, a 
sequence nor a flush. 

S. A game at cards : see quot. 

1884 Daily News 13 Feb. 5/6 During a game of fifteen, a 
species of poker, several cards were marked. 

0. Comb.f as fifteen-' spined adj. ; fifteen- 
pounder, a gun throwing a shot that weighs fifteen 
pounds ; fifteen-shilling worth fifteen shillings. 

1684 J. Peter Siege Vienna 109 ^Fifteen pounders. 1855 
Macaulay Hist, Eng. IV. 698 The ministers .. resolved to 
is.sue. .''‘fifteenshilling bills, for the payment of the troops. 
X832 Johnston in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club I. 7 The ^fifteen- 
spined stickleback. 

Fifteener (fiftrnai). [f. prec. +-EEh] A book 1 
printed in the fifteenth century. 

1830 Blackiv Mag. XXVII. 306 An ardent devotee of Fif- 
teeners. 1876 Cutter Rules Diet. Catal. 68 Such . . books 
are fifteeners or the rarest Americana. 

Fifteenth (fiftf‘nl>, fiTtfn])), a. and sb. Forms : 

I fifteitSe, -dofSa, -6(o)^a, 3 fift^o’iSa, south, 
viftethe, vyfteope, 3-4 fiftend(e, 4 south. 
vyfteope, 6 Kent vifftend, 4-7 fiftenth(©, (4 
fiftenpe), 5-6 fyfte(n)th(©, (6 -teenth), 6-7 
fivete';e)nth, 6- fifteenth. [OE. fifihda (fern, 
and neut. -e), f. fifiine Fifteen on the analogy of 
tioba Tenth. From the 14th c. the forms descend- 
ing from the OE. become rare, being superseded 
by a new formation on Fifteen + -th, which still 
remains. A third form of the oxEmdX, fiftend[ey 
appears in the Ormulum, Hampole and the Cursor 
Mundi, and appears to be due to Scandinavian 
influence ; cf. ON. fimtdnde (Sw. femtonde. Da. 
femfende). The other Tent, langs. agree with the 
ON. in having the ordinal suffix as -d- instead of 
; O'Fxis, f if if nde. OS. *fifteindo (Du. vijfizende)^ 
OB.O. funfzMo (MHG. viinfzehende, mod.Ger. 
funfzehnte)y Qtoiix. fimfta-taihunda (= fifth + 
tenth).] The ordinal numeral belonging to the 
cardinal fifteen. 

A. adj, 

1 . In concord with expressed. 

c 900 Bsedets Hist, iv. xxvii. [xxvi.] (1891) 358 py fiftestSan 
geare. c 1000 111. xgoM one se nfteooa. c 1200 

Ormin 9170 Gnn hiss fiftende winnterr. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(1724) 522 The viftethe peni of hor god. X382 Wyclif N um. 
xxviii. 17 In the fiftenthe day. <*1440 Sir Degrest. X869 
One the fyftethe day. 1535 Coverdale 2 Kings xiv, 23 In 
the fyftenth yeare of Amasias. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
XV. xii, And here we put an end to the fifteenth book. 1851 
Ruskin Stones Ven. (1874) I. i. 30 Dull inventions of the 
fifteenth century. 

2 . With ellipsis of sb. 

1641 Milton Ch. Govt. i. vi. 25 A councell, from which by 
any thing that can be learnt from the fifteenth of the Acts, 
no faithful Christian was debarr’d. 1753 N. Torriano 
Gangr. Sore Throat 125 She having had a very bad Night 
from the Fourteenth to the Fifteenth. 

3 . Fifteenth part ; one of fifteen equal parts into 
which a quantity may be divided. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 798 A Fifteenth Part of Slluer. 1663 
Graunt Bills of Mortality vii. 42 London . . bearfs] the fif- 
teenth part of the charge of the whole Nation in all Publick 
'■ ' Taxes. ■ ■ , 

B. sb. 

1 . A fifteenth part ; esp. in Eng. Hist. A tax of 
one-fifteenth formerly imposed on personal property. 


c 1380 Wyclif Eng, Wks. (18801 66 Men supposen alle pes 
passen bre fiften'pes. 1496-7 Act Hen. VI L c. 12 [titled An 
Actefwr FyftenthesandTenthes. Acc.St. John's 

Hosp.y Cante7-b.yiPn^p. for ij wrytys for alowans off pe vifF- 
tend. 1647 N, Bacon Gaitt. Eng.' i. Ixiv. <1739) 133 
He took a fifteenth which was granted to his Father. 1705 
BlackstoneOjww. 1 . 1 viii. 298 Tenths and fifteenths were 
temporary aids . . granted to the king by parliament. 1879 
Castle La7o (fRatif^ig 21 The collectors of the tenths and 
fifteenths granted to the King in the City of London. 

2 . Mus. a. (see quot. 1S76.) b. (see quot. 
1880.) 

a. 1597 Morlev Introd.Mus, 71 An eight, a twelfth, a 
fifteenth, .and so forth , . be perfect cordes. 1609 Dovland 
Ormik, Microl. 79 Others are tripled, to wit, a fifteenth, 
which is equall to the sound of an Vnison, and an Eight. 
1876 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. TermSj Fifteenth y the 
interval of a double octave. 

b. x6x3 Organ Specif . Worcester Catitedraly In the choir 
organ ., i smal principal or fiftenth of raettal. 1776 Sir J. 
Hawkins Hist. Music IV. i. x. 149 Of the stops of an 
organ, the most usual are the Diapasons , . Tenth, Twelfth, 
Fifteenth [etc.]. 1880 Grove Diet, pi us.y Fifteenth is a stop 
or set of pipes in an organ sounding 2 octaves or 15 notes 
above the Open diapason. 

Hence rifteemtlily in the fifteenth place. 
axtii^z Sir W, Monson Naval Tracts in. (1704) 322/x 
Fifteenthly, they ought to take Account. X691-8 Norris 
Pract, Disc, (xyxx) III. 170 When he shall yet further con- 
sider Fifteenthly, 

Fiftll vfil]>), a. andjA Forms: i fCfta, (fern. Sc 
neut fi'ffce), 2-7 £Lft(e, (3 4 fyfft), 3-4 south, 

vifte, 3-6 fyfte, -the, (3 fivet, 5 fyvet), 4-5 fyve- 
(pe, -tli(e. (4-5 jBLfpe, -the), 5-7 fLtTi(e, 6 ~ fifth. 
[OE. fifta==^OFris. fifla, OS. ffto {T>n. Hj/de), 
OFiOt. fimf to .f finf to iMHG. vunfte. viinfte^ mod. 
Ger. fiwfte'^-y OS.fimle (Sw. and F>tx.fe 7 nte\y Goth. 

:-OTeut ^fimfton-, f. pre-Teut. *penfio- 
(Gr. ire/xTrro?, FzX.quin{c tus')y f. ^penqe Five. The 
normal form fift still' survives in dialects; the 
standard form, which first appears in the 14th c., 
is due to the analogy of fourth.l The ordinal 
numeral belonging to the cardinal five. 

A. adj. 1 . In concord with sb, expressed. 

<7X000 JElfric Lev. xix. 25 ^Er j>ain, fiftan 7;eare. ciooo 
Sax. Leechd. II. 298 Fifte maesen is. ^1175 Lamb. Horn. 
X03 Peo fifte sunne is Tristicia. a 1225 Ancr. R. 198 pe vifte 
hweolp hette luobedience. <*1300 Cursor M.^ 9232 (Cott.) 
'I'o recken forth pat leuedi kin, pe fift eild wil we be-gin. 
xi\a Ayenb. 12 pe vifte article zuo is pet [etc.]. ^ 1380 Wyclif 
Set. Wks. III. 444pe fyflft heresie. c 1400 Destr. Troy 7553 
heading, Of the Fyuet Batell in the Felde. X486 St. 
Albans E j b, 'The fithe yere a grete stagge. 1526 Pilgr. 
Perf. (W. de W. issr) 307 b. By the vertue of the fyfth 
worde that thou .spake for great mystery. 1632 Sanderson 
Serm. 447 The fift po.sition, 1700 Duydkn Pal. <§• Arc. in. 
168 With smiling a.spect you serenely move In your fifth 
orb, and rule the realm of love. 1781 Cowper Hope 414 Just j 
made fifth chaplain of his patron lord. 1857 Hughes Tom 
Brown 1. viii, The fifth form would fag us, and I and some 
more struck and we beat ’em. 1884 Syd. Soc, Lex., Fifth 
ventricle [of the brain], the cavity which lies between the 
two layers of the septum luciduin. 

b. To smite, f stab hi, under the fifth rib : to 
strike to the heart, lit. and fig. 

The Revised Version (agreeing with the older Eng. ver- 
sions I has ‘ in the belly ’ ; the translators of i6n regarded UJDTT 
bbmesh as the .same word as bomesh fifth part ; the two are 
from different roots, as the other Semitic langs. show. ^ 

1611 Bible zSam. ii. 23 Wherefore Abner with the hinder 
ende of the speare smote him vnder the fift ribbe. ^ 1641 W. 
Hooke New Ettg. Teares xt Death . . stabs them in the fift 
rib. 1822 Shelley Chas. /, i. 104 Smiting each Bishop 
under the fifth rib. 

c. The fifth wheel of a coach, waggon, etc. : pro- 
verbially used for something superfluous. 

1891 Law Times XCI. 205/2 The functions of the grand 
juror are too often those of the fifth wheel in the coach. 

2 . With ellipsis of sb. 

0. E. Chron. an. 827 Fifta was Eadwine Norpan hymhra 
cyning. cxxn$ Lamb. Hom.yi) Fifte is pet pu scalt for^euen 
pon monne pe wiS pe agultet. <*1300 Cursor PI. 2323$ 
(GotU Of helle pines . . pe fi5ft es vndemes of dint, pat pa 
wreche.s par sal hint, 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witchr. i. viii. 
13 Statutes made in the fift of Elizabeth.^ X678 B. R. Let, 
Pop. Friends 8 That cursed, unfortunate Fifth of November, 
1725 Pope Odyss. ix. 395 The lots were cast on four ; Myself 
the fifth. 1818 Shelley Rev Islam x. ix. 5 Each fifth shall 
give The expiation for his brethren here. 

3 . Fifth part : one of five equal parts into which 
a quantity may be divided, 

X480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxv 230 The kyng axed the 
fifehe part of all the meoble goodes of englond. X56S-73 
Cooper Thesaurus, Coclilearium . . two fift partes, a 1687 
Petty Pol. Arith. (i69o»73 The same Lands will produce 
a fifth part more of Food. 

4 . qiiasi-i^^z'. In the fifth place, Fifthly. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. X531) 292 Fyfth, they be 
mortifyed from the inordynate affeccyon of parentes. 

B. sb. 1 . = Fifth part. See A. 3. Also, a fifth 
part of moveable goods granted to the king. 

1557 Recorde Wheisi. B ij b, Sesquiguinia, 6 to 5 : 12 to 
10. .(i^) a fifte more. 1578 T, N. tr. Conq.W. India 6 The 
kings fiftes and revenues. X674 Jeake Arith. (1696) 209 To 
set down 3 Fourths and 4 Fifths, 1724 Swift Drapier's 
Lett. V, (1725) X47 When the Publick shall have lost. .Four 
Fifths of its Annual Income for ever. 1777 Robertson Hist, 
Amer. (1783) HI. 370 The spoil .. after setting apart the 
king’s fifth, was divided among 480 persons. 

2 . Mus. a. A note five diatonic degrees above 
or below a given note ; the interval of three tones 


FIFTIETH. 

and a semitone, embracing five diatonic degrees of 
the scale. 

1397 Morley Mus. 70 A third, a Fift, a Sixt. 

1652 8 He. . Knows Ihirds, Fif£h.s, 

"Eights, Rests, Moods, and Time. 1737 Ozell Rabelais V. 

So La Quinta, .a Fifth, or the Proportion of Five' ih Musick. 
1825 Danneley EncycL Plusic, Ilfthy Z. note in music, of 
which there are three species, viz. the perfect fifth, called 
also dominant, the diminished and augmented. 1864 Mrs. 
Gatiy 'Parables fr. Nature Ser. iv. i3t All the fifths were 
either too flat or too sharp. 

b. The concord of two tones separated by this 
interval. 

1656 tr. Hobbes' Etem. Philos, iv. xxix. 372 I'lic Organ fof 
hearing] will , . make that Concord which is called a Fifth. 
1674 [see Concord sA 5]* 

3 . pL Articles of the fifth degree in quality ; fifth- 
rate material. 

1881 Daily News 7 Sept. 3/4 Butter. . third.s, io6j. ; fourths, 
ggs.; fifths, 78s. 1893 Westm. Gaz. 5 June 6/3 Formerly 

only as low a quality as good fifths were imported. 

C. Comb, fifth. - ebain (see quot.) ; fifth- 
essenoe = Quintessence ; fiftb-penny, == fifth 
part ; fiffcb-wbeel (see quot). 

1874 Knight Diet. Meek. L ®3p/2 *Fifth<hainyfheidaixsx 
by which the single lead horse in a team of fiv'e is hitched 
to the end of the tongue. 1585 Jas, I Ess. Pocsie (Arb.) 33 
Poure out, my Trends, there your *fift-essence fyne. 1732 
Swift Prop. Pay Nat. Debt, Wks. (1841) II. 123 The lands 
of the primacy. . are let so low that they hardly pay a *fifth 
penny of the real value. 1809 'BkWVi'U'm Doznesday Bk. 416 
Torksey and Hardwick paid the fifth-penny of the tax of the 
city of Lincoln. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek. 1 . 839/2 *Fiftk 
voheel, a wheel or segment above the fore-axle of a carriage 
and beneath the bed . . the fifth wheel forms an extended sup- 
port to prevent the careening of the carriage bed. 

b. When prefixed to certain sbs., as fortn, rate, 
etc., j^//A forms a combination, which is used at- 
tributively, passing occas. into an adj., and through 
the absolute use into a sb. 

1666 Land. Gaz. No. 38/4 A Fifth Rate Fregat. called the 
Sweepstakes. 1672 Lacy Dtanb Zizrfy, Pro!., My less than 
fifth rate wit. 1689 Lond, Gaz. No. 2451/4 Admiral Herbert 
had with him . . 10 fourth Rates, x fifth Rate, and 2 Tendera. 
17.47 J. LxxsD Lett. A^avy i. (1757) 22 Captains of a fifth 
I rate. 18^7 Hughes Tom Brown 1. ix, For most of the sixth 
j spent their evenings in the fifth-form room. 

Hence S'i’ftbly adv., in the fifth place. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. I W. de. W. 153X) 8 b, Fyftbly, they mu.st 
despy.se y‘- deuyll with all his pompes. x68i H. More Exp. 
Da7t. App. iii. 297 Fifthly, If it be demanded why, etc. 1681-6 
J. Scott C<^r. Life Xxq if) III. 252 Fifthly and lastly, That 
Christ also was that Jehovah and divine Lord and King, .is 
evident. 1800 Young in Phil, Trans. XCI. 82 Fifthly by 
immerging the eye in water. 

t monarch.. Ohs. Christ as the head 

of the ' fifth monarchy ’ ; see next. 

1658 Cowley Cutter Coleman Sf Epil. Wks. 1710 IT. 893 
So great and gay a one [Congregation] I ne’er did meet At 
the Fifth Monarch’s Court in Coleman-street. z66o Biblioth. 
Fanat, in Hurl. Misc. (X746) VIII. 70 ’2 He had resolved to 
keep it till the Coming of the fifth Monarch. 

Fiffcll monarcliy. The last of the five great 
empires referred to in the prophecy of Daniel 
(Dan. ii. 44), in the 1 7th c, identified with the 
millennial reign of Christ predicted in the apoca- 
lypse. Also attrib., esp. in Biftb-monarchy mau, 
one of those in 1 7th c. who believed that the second 
coming of Christ was immediately at hand, and 
that it was the duty of Christians to be prepared 
to assist in establishing his reign by force, and in 
the meantime to repudiate all allegiance to any 
other government. 

1657 Evelyn Diary xo Aug., Desperate zealots, eall’d the 
Fifth-Monarchy-Men. 1677 Dk. Lauderdale in L. Papers 
(1885) HI. Ivii. 80 How soone they [the disaffected in W. 
Scotland] may take armes no man can tell; for.. they are 
perfitely fifth monarchye men. 1702 Sewall Diary 31 Jan, 
(1879) II. 52 William Par.sons of 88 years, is buried. Was 
in the fifth-monarchy fray in London : but slipt away in the 
Crowd. X731 E. Calamy Life (1830) I. i. 76 He [Calamy’s 
schoolma.ster] was a sort of Fifth Monarchy man. 

Hence riftb-mon.a*rcMcaI,<a 5 ., of or pertaining to 
the Fifth-monarchy ; riffcb-mo'narcbism nonce- 
wd., the principles of the Fifth-monaf'chy-men ; 
Fiftb-mo'xiarcbist =« Fifth-monarchy-man. 

1679^ Oates Narr. Popish Plot Ded. Aijb, An Anti- 
christian |)retence of a Fifth Monarchical Soveraignty over 
all the Kings and Princes of Christendom. 1705 E. Ward 
Hud. Rediv. IL ix., Fifth-Monarchical Fanaticks. xq^bPlea 
Sacram. Test no Venner, and the other Fifth-Monarchists 
in England. 1832-4 De Quincey Csesars Wks. 1862 IX. 9 The 
fanatics of 1650 who proclaimed Jesus for their king, .were 
usually styled Fifth-Monarchists. 1870 Lowell Among my 
Bks. Ser. i. (1873) 235 The turbid zeal of Fifth-Monarchism. 
Fiftietll (fi*ftiej>), a. (sb.) Forms : 1-2 bfti- 
go'Sa, -ge'iJa, fiffceogo'Sa, -gatJe, 2-3 flfttdia, -tfe, 
3 fiftxige'Se,4--6 bf-, fyftitb(e, -tytb(©, 6- fiftieth. 
[OE./^/'^^i7i5p£z earlier *fifHgunpa, corresponding 
to ON. fifnmtugdnde (Sw., ^orw. femtiande, Da. 
femtiezide'^y f. Fifty on the analogy of Tenth. 

In the other Teut. langs. the ordinal suffix is different : 
OFx\%.ftftichsta(D\x. vijftigsie), OT:lQ,fiHfzugdsto(MMG>. 
vitnfzegesfe, xwod.G'CiX.filnfzigsie.l 
The ordinal numeral belonging to the cardinal 
fifty. Fiftieth part : one of fifty equal parts into 
which a quantity may he divided. 

c 1000 ^Elfric Grain, (Z.) 283 Quinquagesimns se fifteo- 
goSa. tfii75 Lamb. Horn, 87 pe fiftuSa dei fram pan 
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^tertiJEL; ■ ■etma'Trim. CotL /I&m.izf J>'e ,£ftag«Se dai after 
cstrene ciai. 1382 WYCLipJS/t^w. via. 25 Whanne the fyftithe 
geer of age thei han fulfillid. 1S30 Palsgr, 372 Cin^tentt* 
tUsme. . fyftyth. 1579 F ulke Ileskins' FarL 495 The fiftieth 
Chapter sheweth the understanding of the same text by 
EfTrenii. x6i:i Bible xxv. ir A labile shall that fiftieth 
yeefe be vnto you. lyaz Newto?* Oj>ticks m. xxl (ed. 3) 3.25 
The fiftieth part of an Inch. *868 Logkyer (ed. 3) 

310 'nte fifueih part of second of arc. iSoo Young m 
iVi//; Trtuis, XCl. 48 Their difierence was exactly one-fifth 
of an inch. To this we must add a fiftieth. 

.Jpifhy (i'fti), a, and: sb, , Forms : i fCftis, 2-4 
fifti, 3 Orm, vifti, 3-5 

3-4 fyftj, 4-6 fiftie, ■'tye, (6 fyvetie). 7 fivety, 
4,7- fifty* \ 0 %, fifiig - OS. 

fimfzeCf mod.Ger. funfzi^), ON. finwi tigir (Sw. 
femtio.^ Norw. and obs. T)%. femti\ Goth, fimf 
OTeut pi. (A^teguz 

decade: :see'-TT.] ■ 

A. a^. The cardinal nnmher equal to five tens, 
represented by 50 or 1 . Also with omission of sb., 
and in comb, with numbers below ten (ordinal and 
eardinal), as fifly- one ^ fifty -firsts etc. 

2733 (Gr.) Fifti?; wiutra. riooo £Elfric 
3 txii. 29 Fiftig yntsena seolfres. a 1175 Cott Horn. 225 Fifti 
fecimewid. c 1205 Lav. 1285 Fiftiscipenfulle. i297R.GLOua 
(i7?4) 518 Arst he adde ileye an erthe vnssrined vifd gen 
^1325 Metr, Horn, 18 A man haht him fifty penis. «c- i38o 
■WvcLiF Wks. (18S0) 192 Fourty or fyfty in a queer, c 1400 
Bmir,, Troy 4064 In hor company come dene shippes fyftd. 
1483 Cath. Angl, r32/2 Fifte z\l\\% g-uinquagesies^ a xsSt 
G. ^VENDiSH M&tr. Vis. in Life Ivolsey (1825) 11 . 31 This 
fyvetie or threscore yere, 1588 Shaks. 2 .. X. L,iv. iii. 242 
A withered Hermite, fiue score winters worne, Might shake 
off fiftye looking in her eye. ifiri ’Bnstjja Gen. ix. 28 And 
Moah lined after the flood, three hundred and fifty yeeres. 
1683 Pennsyih. Archims I. 57 To secure the Pacyment of 
fivety pounds of like money. 1777 Robektson HisL Amer. 
(1783) II. 377 Near the fifty-third degree of latitude. 1847 
Tennyson Princ. v. 303 Some fifty on a side. 1878 Morley 
Carlyle Crit. Misc. Ser- i. 199 The disruption of the French 
monarchy fifty years afterwards. 

b. Used indefinitely as a large number. 

1818 Bvhon ^uan i, cvih, When people say, ‘ I've told you 
fifty times*, 'fhey mean to scold. 1870 Kingsley in Gd. 
Words 204/1 A merchant, .who had fifty things to tell us of 
his own special business. 

f a -FimiTH. 

*S 39 Tonstall Serm. Palm Sund. (X823) 58 Expoundynge 
the gospel of John in the fyfty treaty. 1558 Kennedy 
Confetti. Treaihe in Wodr. Soc. Misc. (1844) 123 The 
Apqstolis ress&vit the gift of the Kaly Gaist the fyftidag^ 
callit in our language Wytsounday. zsjB TmuKCaluine on 
Gm. 136 As we may read in the mde Psalme. 

B. sb. 

1 , A set ol 

<1*000 

fiftixon. 

by feestis, fyffcyes, 16x1 Bible 2 P'mgs I 13 Hee sent 
againe a captaine of the third fiftie, with his fiftie. — 
X Macc. iii. 55 ludas ordained . . captains . . ouer fifties, and 
ouer tennes, 1844 Lingard A nglo-Sax. Ck. (1858 1 11 . ix, 64 
Every deacon read.. two fifties [fifty psalms]. X894 Times 
23 Feb. 8/4 The price rose by fifties tO;^3,45o. 

2 , a. The age of fifty years, b. The fifties*, the 
years between fifty and sixty in a particular century 
or in one^s life. 

<1x7x4 Pope Jmit. Iior.Tf Ppist r. vu. 73 Near fifty and 
without a Wife, 1835 Tennyson Maud i. vi. 31 Ah, what 
shall I be at fifty Should Nature ke^ me alive? x88o Miss 
Broughton Sec. Th. II. in, iv. 157 , 1 know that I am some- 
whei'e in the fifties, and that I was born on a Monday. 1889 
R. B. Andfrson tr. Rydhsrfs Teut. Mythol. 9 A series of 
works published in the fifties and sixties. 

f 3 . A fifty-gun ship. Ohs. 

1778 Burke Carr. (1844) IL 249 Two ships of the line, two 
fifties, and about four lesser frigates. 1799 Naval Ckrotu 
I, Ma Ships of the line 188, Fifties 27. 

C. Comb., as in fifty fold adj. and adv. ; fifty- 
gun-ship; fiLfty-per^cent a., usurious; fifty- 
weight, half a hundredweight 


Proctor Ess. Astron. xi, 156 Exceeding fiftyfold the volume 
of the Sun. x8o6 A. Duncan Nelson. 58 Ten sail of the line, 

....A n .......... A r 


man of *fifi:y per cent, conscience. 1667 Primatt City 
4" C, Build. 105 Nine hundred and ^fifty weight of lead 
taken up in Ledges and Gutters. X840 W. S, Mayo 
KaZoolak X40 Packing on my back about fifty weight of 
iron bolts. 

Bifbyless (fi'ftiles), df. [f.prea + -LBSS.] With- 
out fifty ; in quot.= not fifty years old. 

1767 G. Canning Poems 87 Xet not your fiftyless lovear 
despair, 

Fig (fig), sh} Forms : 3-5 fige, 4-6 fyg(g(e, 
(4 5"8 flgg(e, 6-9 Sc. and 9 dial, feg, 9 

dial, vig, 5- fig. [a. OF. fige, figue, ad. Prov. 
figa,figua « Sp. higa (obs. rare), It. fica (rare):— 
popular Lat. ^fica fig, f. ficus (w-stem) fig- 
tree, fig. The L. ficus was taken into OE. as 
fk (see FrKB sbif) and was represented directly in 
OF. byy^ (« IC fico, Sp, Mgo, Pg-y%u), and ^fica 

fruit of the fig-tree or Ficus, esp. the fruit 


of the Ficus mriea. f Figs of Phm‘ctoh *. the fruit 
of the Sycamore Fig {Ficus Sycamorus). 

a 1225 After, is, 150 Swete frut, pet .me clepeS figes. c 1325 
Coer de X. 1540 Fyggys, raysyns, in frayel. 1393 Langu 
P, PI. C. III. 29 Ne on eroked kene )>orne kymle fygys wexe. 
c 1400 MajUNdev. (1839) 5 <> Fyge trees }pa.t beren no leves 

but fyges vpon the smale braunches, & men clepen bem 
Figes of Pharoon. CX430 'J'svo Cookery^Ms. 15 An sethe 
fygys in Wyne & grynde hem. XS91 Sylvester Du B arias 
I. iii, 573 The milky Fig, the Damson black and wiiite. 
1671 Salmon Syn. Med. in. lx.\"xii. 713 Apply a Cataplasm 
of Figgs and Raisons stoned. 1730-46 Thomson 
679 Beneath his ample leaf the luscious fig, 1^1 Soutuky 
Thalada n. xxxiii. Before their guest They laid . . the lus- 
cious fig. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1 , n. 552 In the orchard 
hangs aloft The purple fig. 

b. ~ Fig- 3 ?Keb. Any tree of the genus Ficus, 
esp. Ficus carica. Indian Fig*, the Banyan {F. 
indicct), or the Pip^l {F. religiosa'^. 

1382 Wyclif Num. xx. 5 The whiche ne fige getlth, ne 
vynes, ne powragarnettis. c 1400 Rom. Rose 1364 Fyge.s, & 
many a date tree There we.xen. c 1440 Protnp. Parv. 159 
Fygge or fyge tre, fkus.^ 1664 Evelyn AW. Hort. (1729) 
222 Figs and Mulberries will be propagated by their Suckers. 
1763 Churchill Gotham i, The Fig, which , . gave our first 
Parents Cloath-s. x86o Delamer Kitch. Card. 150 The Fig 
•—Ficus carica. 

e. In the liast and West Indies popularly applied 
(like the corresponding words in Fr., Sp., and Pg.)? 
to the Banana, also to the Cochineal Cactus. 

11^2 N. Litchfield tr. Castaneda's Discov. R. Ind. ix. 22 
Fruites : that is to saye, Pomegranets, Figges of the Indias, 
Orenges. X700 S. L. tr. C. Fryke's Tivo Voy. into E. I. 31 
Pisang Figgs, which are a long kind of Figg, 17x2 tr. Pomefs 
iJist. Drugs I, 17 The Indian Fig.. call'd Jamacan..is the 
same Plant that . . bears the Cochineal. 1794 [see Cochi- 
neal 2]. 

1 2 . A poisoned fig used as a secret way of de- 
stroying an obnoxious person. Often Fig rf Spain, 
Spanish, Italian fig. Ohs. 

<1x589 Theses Martiniance 21 Have you^ given him an 
Italian figge? i6r6 R. C. Timed WkisHeXn. 1151 This boy 
..long he shall not soe, if figs of Spain, .their force retaine, 
r6.. North Therefs Lives (1657) 45 Tamberlaine .. did 
cause a Fig to be given him, ana after his death married 
his widow. *670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals iii. i. 233 Some 
refjoit he wa.s poyson’d with an Italian Fig. t6gx Bethel 
ProTfid. God 3^ He. .durst not have disobeyed for fear of 
a Dose, or a I'lg. 

3 . As the name of a disease, from the resemblance 
in shape, f a. In human beings : The disease 
Ficus, or the piles. Also pi. Ohs, 

X4. . Norn, in Wr.-Wuleker 70^ Hie figus, the fyge. X483 
Caitk. Angl. 130/1 be Figes, quidam morbus, feus. ciSSo 
Lloyd Treas. Heattk{z3%di M ij> b is good if the fygge blede. 

b. Farriery. An excrescence on the frog of a 
horse’s foot, somewhat resembling a fig. 

x6^ Topsell Foftr f. Beasts 414 Of the Figge. A Horse 
havin|: receiued any hurt, .in the sole of his foot, .there will 
grow in that place a certain superfiuous piece of flesh, like 
a Figge. x6i6 Suhfl. & Markh. Country Famte X42 You 
must pare the hoofe . . betwixt the sole of the foot and the 


figge. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Su/f, Fig in the manege, is 
a sort of wart on the fru.sh and sometiitjcs aB over the body 
of a horse. *823 in Crabb Technol. Diet. 


4 . As a type of anything small, valueless, or con- 
temptible ; also, t a dried fig ; a fig's end. In 
phrases : f Neoer a Jig = not at all ; {to bid, 
care, give) a fig, or Jifs end for ; to mind, value 
{a person or thing), be worth ctfigorfig*s end, 

CX400 Destr. Troy 12206 He fortherit neuer a fyge with 
his fight yet. c 1450 Crt. of Loz'c xcvm, A Figge for all her 
chastitel XS71 Han.mer Ckron. /r,?/, (1633) 1x5 If hee 
threaten as ah enemie, a figge for his Monarchie. a 
Knox Hist. Ref. Wk.s. 1846 1 . 173 A feg for the fead, and 
a buttoun for the braggyne of all the heretikis . . in Scot- 
Lind. x6oo RmfLAvtas Let. Humours Blood i. 7 All Beere 
in Europe is not worth a figge. 1632 Sherwood s.v. Figge, 
Not to care a figge for one, fairs la figue d. *634 Withals 
Diet. 557 Futni umbra nan emeritn, I will not giye a fig's 
end for it, x'jxo Brit. Apollo III. 3/t No Man Does care 
a Fig for such a Woman. 1728 Vanbr. & Cib. Pren*. Husb, 
H. i, 49 Pshah! a Fig for his Monyl 1840 Thackeray 
Catherine vii, We have it fromnature,andso a fig for Miss 
Edgeworth. 1852 — Esmond m, ii, Nor . . is the young 
fellow worth a fig that would. X85S Robinson Whitby 
Gloss., A feg's end for it, 1887 Poor Nellie (1888) 185 
Charlie does not care a fig about it. 

"I* b. Used contemptuously ; so Fifs end used 
as a substitute for some other word. Also as 
an exclamation. Cf, Fiddlestick'^ / Fiddlesticks 
end / Ohs. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. r. Hi. 322 Veartue? A figge, *ti.s in our 
selues that we are thus, or thus. Ibid. n. i. 256 Rodo‘. She's 
full of most blcss’d condition, Bless'd figges-end. 

X7S2 Foote Taste ri. Wks. X799 1 . 23 ITus b Mynheer Baron 
de Lady. Mynheer Figs-end. 

6. dial. A raisin. 

1787 Grose Prov. Glass., Figs, raisins, W. x88o in W, 
Comw. Gloss. tXHiz Hampsh. Gloss. 

6 . slang, 

1798 Edgeworth PrTzrA Educ.l. 315 Comers give, .names 
to . . the various kinds of false mcmey which th^ circulate ; 
svtch &s fats, or fgs, or jigthings. 

7 . Soap-making. (See quots*'! 

x88s Carpenter Manuf. Boap i. 12 The appearances 
known as ‘grain* or ‘strike* in a hard soap and ‘fig’ in a 
soft soap, are due to the crystalline character of soap. Ibid. 
vi. i6x To produce a grained soft-soap (or ‘ fig T 

8. Fig {of tobacco) : a small piece. Cf. Fid. 

1837-40 Hauburton Clockm, (1862) 187 How are yon off 

for tobacco? said Mr. Slick, Grand, said he, got h;^f a fig 


kft' yet.’ ' X893; Mrs.' C.: P^mn Oidldw 4 Lawmaker I 103 

Running round to the store for a fig of tobacco. . 

9 . dftrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., ^^fig-box, 
•drum, -juice, -plaster, -skin, -tart, ■wasp, - 7 tmd, 
-yard; fig- like iid}. b. objective, sts fig-gatherer , 
-lover, -Siller. 

i 863 Less. Mid. Age 126 The one man of the company set 
his foot upon the old *fig-box. 1864 I’horeau Cape Cod 
x. (i8q' 4^ 324, I saw a great iuan>^ barrels and '*fig.drums. 
1552 Huloet, *Figge gatherer, ./ferfon 1833 Hickie tr. 
Aristoph. (1872) II. 637 Pound together garlic with *fig- 
juice. 184s Lindley .SV/x. iv. (1858) 28 h. The roots 
have long ' fig-like fibres. xsS2HuL0ET,*Figge loner, 

1884 Browning Ferishtak (1885) 5*5 I'ry a *fig-plaster: may 
it ease thy pangs I 1483 Cath. Angl. 129/2 A *Fige celler, 
ficarius. i8ss Browning Fra Lippoit>3^ ! starved . . On *fig- 
.skins . 1552. H u loet, * F igge tartes, colly bia. 1883 G . Allen 
m Knowt. 3 Aug. 66/1 The '^fig-wasps lay their eggs in the 
fruit of the caprifico. 1873 Pollen ri 4 Mfod. Furn, 33 
*Figwood, willow, plane, elm, ash [etc,]. 1370 Levins 

Manip. 210/20 The ficetum. 1874 Farrar 

Christ 55 Winding thro* the rich figyards and olive groves. 

10 . Special comb., as fig-apple, a kind of apple 

(see quot.) ; fig-banama, a small variety of the 
banana common in the West Indies Diet.) ; 

fig-bean, a name for several species of Lupinus ; 
fig-bird, {(£) — Beccafico; (/>) see quot. 1854; 
fig-blue, soluble blue ( Cent. Diet.) ; fig-cake (see 
quot. 1858) ; fig-dust, finely ground oatmeal, used 
as food for caged birds {Cent. Diet.) ; fig-eater, 
(^x) one who eats figs ; (h) BECCbVPXCO j fig-fauna 
==L. fatmi ficarii (see Forcellini ^ -v. ficariits) ; 
fig-finch. ~ Beccaeico ; fig-flower, a fig of the first 
crop ; fig-frail, a frail or basket of figs (see Feail 
sb.) ; fig-gnat, a gnat, Culex fiearms, injurious to 
the fig ; fig-marigold, a name given to several 
species of the genus Bksembrianthemum ; fig- 
pecker » Beccapico ; fig-peepul, the Indian Fig 
(see above, sense i b) ; fig-shell, a shell somewhat 
resembling a fig; fig-sue dial., a posset of bread, 
figs, and ale; fig-Sunday dial.. Palm Sunday; 
fig-water, a decoction of figs. Also Fig-leaf, 

-THKE, -WOET. 

X707 Mortimer Husb. 542 The *Fig-apple is also newly 
propagated, the Tree yielding no Blossoms . . nor hath the 
Fruit in it any Core. 1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden eexii. 
333 They are usually called Lupine.s ..yet some call them 
*i'ig-beanes after the Dutch name. x%8-86 Britten Be, 
Holijind Plant-n., Fig-Bean. 1576 Newton Lemnids 
Complex, 11633) 105 ^Figge-birds. *1^4 J. W. Wakter Last 
of Old Squires x\\\. 138 The chiff-chaffs; one of which Sussex 
people call the fig-bird. *837 Wheelwright tr. Aristo- 
phanes 11 . 29 She once supplied us with *fig-cakes and figs. 
1858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Fig-cake, a preparation of 
fig.s and almonds worked up into a hard paste, and pressed 
into round cakes like small cheeses. 1332 Huloet, ^F^ge 
eater, ficarius. 1678 Ray Willughbfs Ornitk. 216 Ihe 
Beccaflgo or Fig-eater. 1730 Bible (Douay) Jer. 1 . 39 
Therefore shall dragons dwell there with the.ffig-fauns. 
1633 Mouket & Bennet Health's Improv. xviii. 162 The 
*Fig-fmch, the Thrush and the Oisters. 1719 London & 
Wise CompL Card. v. 94 Figs bear twice a year, viz. first 
in July and August, and are usually calBd *Fig-B'lowers. 
1607 Middleton Five Gallants iv. v, Upon paths made of 
*fig-frails. x6s8 Rowland Moufei's 'Pkeat. Ins. ^54 Cnlex 
ficarius, L e. *Fig Gnat. 173X Medley Kolbcns Cape G* 
Hope 11 . 255 African *Fig-MarygoId with a long triangular 
leaf and a flesh coloured flower. x88i E. Holub Seven Vrs, 

I in S. Africa I. L t6 Fig-marigolds of various kinds are es- 
I pecially prominent. 1647 B.* Stafylton fmtmal 267 'fbe 
! ficedula or ■*‘figp«eker, called by the Italian ‘ beccafico*, be- 
cause it feeds most on figtrees. 1864 A. V. Kirwan Host 
4r Guest i. 2 Several .species of dates, fig-peckers, roebuck, 
and wild boar. *839 Lang Wand. India 303 The tamarind, 
the *fig-peepul, the pomegranate, and others of the plains. 
1752 Sir J. Hill Hist. A aim. 15 r The *Fig-.shcll, with the 
depressed clavicle, x888 Rwerside Nat. Hist. 1 . 352 The 
species of Ficuta are known from their shape as fig or pear 
shells. 183% Cumbrld. Gloss., *Fig-Sue, bread and figs 
boiled in ale. 1850 N. Sr Q. ist Ser. IL 68/a *Fig Sunday. 
X747 Mrs. lyKhAm Auiobiog. (1861) II. 480 *Fig- water has 
cured him. 

t Pig* (fig:% fitte {Itx phrase 

faire la figue to make the gesture described), ad. 
It. fica ; cf. Sp. higa in dar la higa to ‘ give the_ fig 
By some identified with Fig sh."^ (for a story purporting to 
account for the use, see Littrc s.v.). According to others, 
\x..fica had an indecent sense : see Tommaseo's Diet.] 

A contemptuous gesture which consisted in thrust- 
ing the thumb between two of the closed fingers or 
into the mouth. Also, fig of Spain, and To give 
{a person) the fig. 

1379 Ulp. Fulwell Art of Flattery ii. Civ/i For a token 
I thee sende A dotinge Figge of Spayne. 1599 Shaks. 
Hen. V, III. vi. 62 The Figge of Spaine. 1600 Shepherd's 
Slumber^ in England's Helicon Z iv, With scowling brow'es 
their follies check and so giue tliem the Fig. ifi^x C. E. 
Norton Dante's Hell xxv. 133 The thief raised bis hands 
with both the figs, crying, ‘ Take that God 1 * 

!Pig; (fig), sbib [f. Fig v.^ 2. 

It has been asserted that in fashion prints * Full fig.’ (ab- 
breviation for figure) and ‘ Deini-fig.^ were formerly used 
for front and back or side views of the figure ; but we have 
failed to find confirmation of the statement.] 

1 . Dress, equipment, only in phr. in full fig, 

184X T. Hook Fathers Sons xxi, In full fig for tue cere- 
mony. 1839 De Quincey Casuistry Ram. Meals Wks. III. 
269 All belted and plumed, and in full military fig. x866 
Motley Corr. 14 Aug. II. 247 We all turned out in full fig 
the other day. 
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'■;% Coi3<!iticH!iy, form. 

" xSSj SHEiiER At Home in Indm 203 Lord ATaric was in 
^eat fig. ' Modi The horse was in good fig for the race. 

. Oh. rare. , [f. h'lG irans. otilj 
m t amay ya person) : to get rid of by means 
«f a poisoned fig. Oh. Cf. Fig 2. 

' x6q9 Bp. W. Bareow Anew. Nameless Catk. 23 Cardinals 
Allen and Toilet; yea Pope Sixtus quintus himselfe, all 
if^’d a)lvay in a trice. Ibid. 109 What an excellent veine 
both Popes liaue in Figging each other away. 

' f Pig', Ohs. [f. PTg iT/w/x.' To instilt 
(a person) by gndng biin the fig ; see Fig 
3tS97 Shaks. a Hen. IF, v. iii. 123 When Pi^oll lyes, do 
this, and fiigge me, like The bragging Spaniard. ^ 

t Pig, sy.S Ohs. Also 7 figge. [var. of Fike z;.'^ ; 
cf. also Fidgs t?.] mtr. To move briskly and 
restlessly ; to jog to and fro. Also, about. 
xi^'S,,Enq.,Tri^e~'wife {x^Z^\ 148, I trotted from my trotter 
stall, And figd about from yeates feete. neatly drest. 1598 
Sylvester Du Bartas n. i Handie-C rafts. 505 Like as a 
hound that .. upon the sent doth ply. Figs to and fro, and 
iSals in cheerful! cry, t6i44 Quarles Barftabas ^ B. (1651) 
73 They that ..run to sermons, figge to lectures, pray 
thrice a day [etc.]. <3; 1734 North l iii. § 125 (1740) 
*04 Multitudes of factious People incessantly figed about. 
Hence Fi’gging vhL sk, and ///, a. 

' *S77 B. Googe Heresbaeh's limb. (1586) 6 Not medling 
with figging, chopping, & changing, nor seeking their living 
fey handycrafts. i6o_x Deacon 8 c W AUcnR A fmv. to Darel 
S90 Your violent Askings and laggings about those your idle 
vagaries.^ a 1627 Middleton Chaste Maid iii, ii, Their short 
J^ging little shittle-cock heels ! a 1659 Osborn Observ. 
Turks Wks. (1673) 334 Their daily figging up and down the 
streets. . unattended, a 1693 U kquhart Rabelais ri. xxxii, 
I'heir. .figging Itch, wrigling Mordicancy. « 1734 North 
Lives I. 99 His figging abotit at the first entrance. 

Pig (fig), [var. of Feaguk] 

1 . trans. = Fe agub 2'. 2 b. To jig out {a horse] \ 
to trot out in lively condition. Also to fg «/, to 
make lively or spirited. 

: 1810 Sporting Mag-. XXXVI. 182 He said the horse, .was 
figged with ginger. 1819 Moore Tom Crib's Mesn. 24 In 
vain did they tty to fig up the old lad. 1825 C. M. West- 
MACOTT Eng. Spy 1. 177 Fig out two lively ones [horses], 

2 . To fig out \ to dress, ‘ get up Also to Jig^ 
uf\ to furbish up, make. ‘ smart 

1837 Mabryat Dog-fiend xx, Landsmen are figged out as 
fine as Lord Haiiry. 1841. Thackeray Sec, B'un. Nap. i, 
Cowards fig themselves ou t . . as ‘ salvage men *. 1872 Punch 
§ Nov. igiS/i It [a house] wants a little figging up. 1883 W. C, 
Russell in Longm. Mag. HI. i23The waiter’s costume, as 
he; styled the dress I had figged myself out in. 
f 3 . ? To Stuff. Obs. rare~^. 

. Johnson explains this : ‘ To put something useless into a 
person’s head. Low Cant,* , 

1692 R. L’ Estrange Fables cccciii. 378 Away to the Sow 
she goe.s,. and Figs her in the Crown with another Story. 

t Pi^r slang. Ohs. [Of doubtful origin; 
perh. (like Feague, Fig v.\ Fake) repr. Ger. 
fegen : see Fake v. The spelling fegge (see Fig- 
bo r) seems to support this.] intr. To pick pockets. 
Hence 1'i'g‘g‘er (see qiiot.), ri'ggfiiLgf vhl. sk only 
in figging-law (see quot. 1785). 

riSSo Dice-Play Bva, Hyghe law robbery ; Figmnge 
law, picke purse crafte. ifiii Dekker R oaring Girle^Vs. 
1873 HI., 220 All his traine study the. figging law. 1785 
Grose I)ict. Vulg. To^g., Figger^ a little boy put in a 
window to hand oiit goods to the diver, Ibid,i Pzgging 
law, the art of picking pockets, 

TPigarde. Ohs. mre—^ [corruptly ad. L. 
0 garg-us.'\ -=Pt6aeg. 
j^8 Wyclif xiv. 5 A figarde. *’ 

Figary, var. form of Fegaey, vagary. 

Figate, I obs. form of Faggot. 

*645 N. Drake Siege Pontefr. (Surtees) 69 They made 
figates, of which they made a barricado. This eevning the 
enemy was scene to bring, .figates. 

f Pi*g-'boy. Obs. slang. [T. stem of FiG 2^.5 + 
Boy.] a, pickpocket 

ciSSo Dice-Play Dyb, Where by fyne fingered Fegge 
boye . . picked shalbe his purse. 1602 W, Watson Quodlibeis 
Relig. Sf State 61 Practical! science inuented by fig-boyes, 
and men of the Bernard high lawe. 

.t Pi'g-dote. Obs. Also 5 -dode, 7 -date, [Con- 
jectured to be ad. Pg. figo doudo^ wild (lit ‘ mad 
■fig, = Fr. figue folk. Cf. Du. vijghe dote.^ dodescke 
vijgh (Kilian) in sarne sense. In the S.VV. counties 
doughfig is used for a dried fig, the word fig alone 
meaning a raisin.] An inferior kind of fig. 

148X-90 Howard Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 351 _ Item, for 
'a topet of fygge dodes 1532 Huloet, Figge dote, 

'hmicon, 1633 Moufet & Bennet Heaiilts Improv. xxii. 
204 Let Dioscorides commend his. .yellow figs, .and Pra- 
tensis his Mariscas or Fig-dates. 

tPigee. Obs. Foims; 4-5 fxgey(e, 5 figee, 
figge. [Perh. originally a. OF. figi a dish of 
curds, subst. use of pa. pple of figer to curdle ; in 
jlater use associated with Fig ^< 5 ./] A dish in old 
cookery : a. of fish (see quot. 1381) ; b, of figs, etc. 

1381 in S. Pegge Forme ofCury (1780) 114 For to make 
Fygey. Nym Lucys or tenchis and hak hem in morsells 
[etc,]. 14 . Noble Bk. Cookry (Napier 18,82) 119 A figge. 
Tomiak a figge takfigges and boile them in wyne, then [etc.], 
c *430 Two Cookery-bks. 94 Ffygey. Take figges and caste 
hem in a potte And [etc.}. 

t Pi'gent, a. Ohs. Also 6 figgent, 7 figient, 
Fitohant P f. Fidge r). + -ent.] Fidgety, restless. 
2S9B E. Gilpin Skial, (1878) 51 He. - Is an odd figgent lack 


called lealousie. *603 Chapman, etc. Edsiw. Ifbe m. ii. 

D iv hj Qzdck. What kind of figent memory haue 3Wi ? Pet, 
Nay then,' what kind of figent wit hast tliou ? 1613 Beaum. 

& Fl. Coxcomb iv. iii, He was somewhat figent with me* 
a 1616 — i- Fr. La 7 oyer in. i, I have known, such a wrang- 
ling advocate. Such a little figent thing, a i 6 zf M jddleton 
Chaste Maid ni. iii, I never could stand long in one place 
yet ; I ^learnt it of my father, ever figient, 

■f Pr^er. Obs. £a. OF.figier {mod.¥. figtcier)j 
A fig-tree. Also figer- tree. 
a. 1300 C?i!rrtfril/.8o4{Cott.')pai cled bam ban in bat mister 
Wit leues brad bath o figer. ^*300 K. Alls. 5784 Appel 
trowes ancl fygeres. c X320 Sir Tristr. 308a Ful ner be gat 
bai abade V nder a figer tre. a 1400 Pisiill of Susan 86 On 
Firres and fygers bet fongen heore seetes. 1401; Pol. Poems 
(Rolls) II. 112 The curse that Crist jaf to Phariseis, figured 
in the figre tree. 

tPi'getive, Ct. Her. Obs. Also 5 figityye, 7 
figitive. [ad, heraldic Lat. irregularly 

f. L. figere to fix : see -tivb.] =Fitcheo. 

i486 Bk. St. A lham, Her. C vj h, Thys cros is foundc other 
while pycche or figityue in armys. 1610 Guillim Heraldry 
II. yii. [1611) 69 Cros-ses that haue the whole fourth part 
figitive. xZ'^-ep^'BK'BCSX.Ezicycl. Herald. \,Figeiive,fA(^e.d. 

Pigged (figd), ///. a, [f. FiG.yAi + >Ei>^,] 

= FjGgy 2 and 3. 

1720 H mnonrist 157 Then they . . eat figged pudding. 1839 
XJre Diet. Arts, etc. s.v. Soap, Interspersed with the figged 
granulations of stearate of potash, 

Frggery, sk rare. [f. Fig or v.^ + -eey.] 
Dressy ornament. 

1841 Thackeray Sec. Fun. Nah. i, Coquettes, .cover their 
persons with figgery, fantastically arranged, 
Frggery-four, vulgar U.S. pronunc. of figure- 
{pf-]four (trap) : see Figure s&. 19 c. 

Pigging (fi-giq), sb. [f. Fig sk^ + -ikg ’.] The 
granulation produced in soft soap by the addition 
of tallow in the manufacture. 

1839 Diet, Arts, etc. s. v. Soap. 

Pi*ggins. Obs. [A variant form of Pegs.] 

1633 IJ RQUHART Rabelais i. v, By my figgins, godmother, 

I cannot as yet enter in the humour of being merry. 
a i693//zW. hi, Iii, By my Figgins, I believe it- 
TPrggle, "u. Obs. rare’~\ [Cf. Pyg and 
Daggle, Draggle, etc.] Intr. To fidget about. 

a 1632 Brome Love-sick Court v. it. Our fleecy sheep. Who 
shake; their heads, figgle, and writh their tayls. 
tPiggXUa. Obs. ? Juggler s tricks. 

16x6 B. JONSON Devil an Ass y. vili, Tay. See, he spits 
fire. Pov. O no, he plaies at Figgum,. The Diueli is the 
Author of wicked Figgum. 

^'igfgy U- ^*1 

1 . Resembling figs, sweet as figs; in quoty?^. 

1348 Hooper Declar. 10 Commandm, iv. 39 A gentle, swete, 
and fyggie god that.. will not see thabhomination. 

2 ^ Made with figs, i. e. raisins ; see Fig shl^ 5. 

1846 Spec. Cornish Dial. 53 A thoomping figgy pudden. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.^ Figgie-dowdie, a west- 
country pudding, made with raisins, and much in vogue at 
sea among the Cornish and Devon men. 

3 . In, Soap-making : Containing white granula- 
tions, like the seeds of figs, of stearate of potash. 

1862 Q’Neile Dyeing ^ Calico Print. 185/1 The quality 
of soft soap is thought to depend in some measure upon the 
existence of white particles diffused through themass, pro- 
ducing the appearance called * figgy *. 

Pigkt (fait)?, sk Forms: a. 1 feoMCe, 2-3 
filit(e, 3 f8eht5(e, fahte, south. veM, feiM, 

(feoM, fitli, fl]?*, fy5te), 3-5 fi5t(e, south. 3 
vihte, 4 vi(y)5t, (4 fe5t, ficM,. sotuth. 

iryhfce, fytli), 4-5 fyglit,, (5 fegHt, ;eeyghte, 
fighte), 3-6, 9 Sc. fecait, S Sc. (fa-Qgbt), 9 
dial, feigbt, 3, 5- flgbt. l sefeobt, 2-3 
iflht. [f, next vK ; OE. had three words, feokte 
wk. fern,, feoM and gefeoht neut. Cf. OFfis. 
fmchie wk. fern.,, OS., and OHG. fehta str. fern. 
{MHG. 2rehte fern.) ; also Du. geveckt, OHG. gifeht 
(MHG. gemht, mod.Ger. gefechty^r. neut.] 

1 . The action of fighting. Now only arch, in 
phrase (yalianl, etc.) in fight. \ In fight i ear 
gaged in battle. 

Beowulf 959 (Gr.) We b®t ellenweorc. .feohitan fremedon, 

€ 1000 Ags. Ps. cxliufi]. 1 God. .taeceb handa mine to feohte. 
<Mi73 Lamb. Horn. 151 Beo<S‘ stronge on fihte,, e 1205 Lay. 
23208 To-gaedre heo fusden and veht heo bigunnen, 13.. 
E. E. Alia. P. B. 275 He watz famed for frebat, fegt loued 
best. 1340 Ayenb. 219 Moyses ouercom amalec . . na3t be 
tuBt: ac be his holy biddinges- 1^1420 Anturs of Arth. 
xxii, For Fraunse haue 5e frely witb5aurefi,3te wonne. 1313 
Douglas ASneis x.,vl 76 Thar syre that, .com panseon was 
in fecht To Hercules. 1548' Hall Chron. (1809) 296 The 
EHe of Warwick after long fi^t, wisely did perceitie his 
men to he ouerpressed. 1392 Shaks. Ven. 4 Ad. 114 The 
god of fight. 1666 Evelyn Mem. (rSsj) ir. 5. The Duke of 
Albemarle was still in fight. x68o MoRDen Geog. Red. (1685), 
88. No River, .affordeth more . . sufficiency for Fight. 1839 
Tennyson Enid 223 So that I be not falFn in fight. 

b. In obvious phrases : Ta^fang, 'ytakc {the), 
fight, to gim fight, to make {d} fight. 

<tx3oo Cursor M. 5515 (CotL) If tak agalns vs fight. 
c 1450 Golagros 4 Gcuvo. ^2 Of thair strife sa Strang, The 
feght so fellely thai fang. X83X Examiner 89/1 Suppose 
they, .should make fight upon the occasion. 1^3 Makryat 
P. Simple X, They . . had resolved to * give fight . 1847 — 

Childr. N. Forest xx; We will make a fi^t for it. 1884 
Times 5 Mar. 5/2 Apparently.,. he made a great fight. 

f c. Method of fighting. Obs. 

1603 Knoixes Hist. Turks CT638) 89 After the- raaner of 
the fight of that time. r6i3 Hayward WilUam 1 77 After- 


■ward' the English, being, trained^ to that fight [ 5 . e. the prac- 
tice of archery] did thereby chiefly mamtairie themselues 
with honourable aduantage against all nations. 

2. A combat,: battle.' 

a. A hostile encounter or engagement between 
opposing forces; *= Battle i. Now arch, or 
rhetorical. 

C893 K.. JElfreD' Gros. i. ix. § 1 paGt aefeoht betuh 
Cretense & Atheniense bam folcum. c 1203 Lay. 18693 Alle 
ba .seouen nihte ilaste bat selliche feoht. <: 1310 in Pol. Smtgs 
(Camden) 190 Sire Jakes ascapede. .Gut of the fyhte. .in wel 
muchele drede. 1396 Shaks. t Hen.I V, n. iii. 58 Thou hast 
talk’d- .Of. .all the current of a heacldy fight. 1600 Hol- 
land Livy IX. 327 The conflicts and fights at sea, in the first 
Punick warre. izx 6 j% Ln. Fairfax (1699V 68 This 

was the issue of Honisby Fight. 1789 Cowper Ann. 
Mem. 1789, 23 Siege after siege, fight after fij^ht. 1821 
Shelley Hellas 474 The sea-convulsing fight. 1832 Ten- 
nyson Ode Death Dk. Wellington He that gain’d a 
hundred fights. 

b. A combat between two or more persons or 
animals. Not now usually applied (exc. rhetoric- 
ally) to a formal duel, but suggesting primarily 
either the notion of a bra-w'l or unpremeditated en- 
counter, or that of a pugilistic combat 

c X300 Havelok 2668 So was bi*twmien hem a fiht Fro b« 
morwen ner to be niht. a 1400 Octouian 1093 The Sarsyns 
cryde . . To bare God Mahone To help her geaunt in that 
fyght. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. iv. v.^90 As you and Lord 
.Eneas Consent vpon the order of their fight. 1678 Butler 
Hud. in. L 84 The ancient Errant Kmght.sWon all their 
Ladies’ Hearts in Figh ts, 1712-4 Pope Rape Lock v. 77 
Nor fear’d the Chief th’ unequal fight to try, Who sought 
no more than on his foe to die. 1818 Shelley Rczk Islam 

I. viii. 4 An Eagle and a Serpent wreathed in fight. 1826 

J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 174 You hear .. faint 
far-aff echoes o* fecht.s wi' watchmen. 1^0 Blaine Encyel. 
Rur. Sports § 4077 (1S52) 1229 New rules of the ring .* 
adopted after a fatal fight between [etc.]. 

e. With various qualifying attributes. Running 
fight', a fight kept up while one party fiees and the 
other pursues. Sham fight : a mimic battle (in- 
tended to exercise or test the troops engaged, or 
simply for display) f Single fight*, a duel. 
Stand-up fight', one in which the combatants 
‘ stand up ’ manfully to each other. 

1396 Shaks. i Hen. IF, v. i. Too, I . . will , . Tiy fortune 
with him, in a Single Fight. 1697 Drvden jEneid vin. 751 
Herilus in single Fight I slew. 1727 in Bailey vol. H. s*v. 
Fights, Running Fights [at Sea]. 1876 Green Short Hist. 
vii. § 4. 41 1 The running fight between the two fleets 
lasted throughout the week. 1884 Palt Mall G. 9 July t/t 
We can all understand a standrup fight on a clear issue. 
Spectator 20 Sept. 362/2 The sham fight near Gross- 
wardeln in Hungary. 

3. fig. Strife, coiifiict, struggle for victory ; « 

Battle 7. 

c tooo Bi Manna Mode 66 (Gr.VWearS seo feohte to grim. 
axzzs Ancr. R. i6a Ure Louerd sulf stout |?er hi b® whtes. 
ax^oo JIf. 20114 (GStt.) Loued nouber fith na 

striue. 1340 Ayenb. 131 A ueld of uiyjt huerinne him be- 
houeb cure to libbe. xS26~34 Tindale t Tim. vi. 12 Fyght 
the good fyght of fayth. 1667 Milton P. L. vi, 30 Well hast 
thou fought The better fight. 1794 Burns CmitenUd svt* 
HttleB Man is a sodger, and life is a faught. 1818 Shelley 
Re 7 K Islam Vi ii. 7 What secret fight Evil and good. .Waged 
thro’ that silent throng. 

4. Power, strength or inclination, for fighting; 
pugnacity. Also in to show fight, 

1812 Sporiittg Mag. XXXIX. 138 W’hich ultimately took 
the fight out of him. 1863 H. Kingsley A . Elliot I. xv. 18S 
Until— something or another happens to make little Eleanor 
show fight. 1886 M'Carthy & Praed Right Hon. L vii, 
120 Their country had fight enough, in her yet. 1892 G. 
Hake Bfetn. 80 Years Ixiv. 272 Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
a man of fight. 

f 5, A kind of screen used during a naval 
engagement to conceal and protect tlie crew of 
the vessel. Usually in pi. Obs. See also ClosE:- 
: EIGHT. . 

1398 Shaks. Merry W. 11. ii, 142 Clap on more sailed 
i pursue ; vp with your fights Giue fire. 1631 Heywood P'air 
\ Maid of West iv. Wks, 1874 II. 316 Then now up with your 
' fights. 1673 Dryden Amboyna lii. iii. Song, Up with your 
i Fights and your Nettings prepare. 1678 Phillips, Figkiis 
1 in Navigation, are the Waste- Yprmted Mast-} clothes which 
' hang round about the Ship, to hinder men from being seen 
in fight, or any place wherein men may cover themselves 
and yet use their Arms. 1721-X800 in Bailey. 

t b. Toremost fight (noncc-use) ; a breastwork 
on a rampart; =^Jhrefig‘ht, F. proptgtiacuhwt. 

ri6ri Chapman Iliad xii. 271! They fiercely set vpon 
The Parrapets, .ras't euerie formost fight. .The Greeks yet 
stood', and stil repaird the forefights of their wall, 

T 6. A division of art army in battle array, €f. 
Battle sk 8.. Obs. 

1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxii. 221 The King into three 
fights his forces doth divide. 

7. Comb., as in y fight-field, -time. Also f figbt* 
rac’^t (? == -racked) a., overthrown in battle; f flgM- 
wite, a fine for taking part in a disturbance.. 

x6xx Sylvester D/* Bartas 11. iv. iv. Decay 931 TUI one 
winding Cave Become the ^Fight-Field of two A'mies brave* 
c x6ii Chapman iv, 490 His fall was Eke a '^fight-rack 
towre. c X400 Desir. Troy 6267 J?at our fos with no faulshed 
in b« ffy.qht tyme, Sese not our Citd. ^1900 Laws Edw. 4 
Gztih. xiii, pffit *fyht-wite. c 1250 Gloss. Law Temtts in Red. 
Ant. I. 33 Ficthwite, quite de medHe de lamerci. 

Fight (fbit), V. Pa. t. and pa. pple. fought (fqt). 
Forms : Infiiu i feohtan, fehtan, north, fehta, 
% fehteu, souths vehteu, ( 3 . feahten, fahteu,, 


FIGHT. 


FIGHTIHG, 


falxten), 3-5 fe5t(e, (4 fett), feghte, 4-8 Sc. 
foclit; 2-3 feikten. (4f©y5tte), 5-6 feyght(yii, 
(5 fay5t©, 6 Sc. faicht), 6, 9 dmL feight; 2-3 
fihten, Orm. f.hlitenn, 3-5 fl.5te(n, j0Lije(3i, 4 
sotak vi^fce, (4 fy]>t), 4-5 figh.te(ii, 4-6 

fygkt©, 9 foight, fught, 3- fight. Pa. t. i 
faaht, fseht, pi. fuhton, (2 feight, 3 faht, feeht, 
feaht, feht, feoht, feuht, fuht), 3-5 fa5t(e, 
-ght.e, 3 soui!/i. vagt, (3 fachte, fagt» fopt), 3-5 
fo3t0, (5 foghte, fughte), (3 fougte, 4 fouhte, 
<j foxighted, fowght, 9 font), 3-5 fau5te, 

-ghte, (4 fauht, -th, fawght, 5 faughth, fawte, 6 
fauoht), ( 5 fat, 8-9 dial, or vulgar fit). 6- fought. 
Pa. pple. I fohteii, 3 6 foghteu, (3 fughten), 4 
fou5ten, (foojte, foujte), 5-9 arch, foughten, (4 
-yu, 6 fochiu, 6 fowth, 6- fought), 7-9 dial, or 
vulgar ■&.% fietan. [A Com. WGer. strong vb. : 
0 "d..feohCan ~ fiuchta^ OS. *felitan (not tq- 

corded, but cf. the ; 'Du, vccktm^^ OHG. 

fehtan vehlen, moA.Gtt.feckien) OTeut. 

type ^fehian {fahpfukhim.fohtono-). 

The conjugation of this vb. is peculiar, because in all the 
other vbs. that have the 7/-ancl o- grades these are caused 
by the presence of a liquid or nasal ; possibly the forms have 
bpn influenced by the analogy pf//e 4 i’ni:w to plait. Outside 
Teutonic the formal equivalent is h.pectere to comb, though 
the difference in sense causes some difficulty ; see Brugmann 
G/yrndn'i'^ 11 § 680. | 

1. lu/fr. To contend in battle or single combat. 
c 900 PiPl. Lmvs A If red vii, Be < 5 on Se mon on cynges healle 
feohte, axQoo Riddles vii, 5 iGr.) Mec min frea feohtan 
hateS, <rx3o5 Lay. 39391 Heo bi-gunnen to fuhten. cizeo 
Gen 4 ' 3227 He ne nio^en iivten a-5en, for Ihe] wio- 

vten wopen ben. « 1300 CVrjor i/. 5666 (Cot t ) Leghtand 
fand he Iuu.s tua. 1352 Minot Poems v. 78 Sir Edward, 
cure gude km^ .. Pagiit wele on hat flude. 014.^0 Lydg. 
jBoc/ias vm. xxix. ^ 1 554 ■ 194 h, Howe King Arthur. . Fet with 
hi.s knightes, and liueih in F ayrie. c 1480 Caxton S'ouues of 
Aymon xii, 291 Yf we fyghte strongly, he is deed wythout 
remedy^ 15., Sir A. Barf on. in Sartees Misc. ii89o' 73 
Feight dll ye heare my whisstill blowe. 1396 Shaks. i JFIea. 
/K, V. iv 1st We rose both at an imstant and fought a long 
houre by Shrewsburie clocke. 1603 Florio Moniaigne i. 
iii, {i 632> 7 Captaine Bayart .. having stoutly foughten so 
long as he could stand. 1700 Congreve IVav 0/ IVorld iii, 
X, I thought once they wou’d have fit. 1719 !De Foe Crusoe 
(18401 II. xii. 263, I.. resolved to die fighting to the last 
gn'ip. 1869 Blackmore Lorna D. ii, Not that I was afraid 
of fighting. . I had. .foughten all that time. 

b. Const, againsf \ on or '\upon, with (a 
person) ; hence, to fight together. 

O E Chron. an. 514 Stuf & Wilitgar fuhtun wi]? Brettas. 
<riooo Ags. Gosp, Luke xiv. 31 Ohoe gyf hw'ylc cynincg 
wyle faran & feohtan agen o 5 erne cyning. <rii75 
Lamh. Ham. 129 pe King constantinus ouer com al bet folc 
he feiht to 3eines him. c 1200 Ormin 1842 He shollde fihhtenn 
Onn5asn an drake, at 1300 Cursor M. 6405 (Cott.) A lauerding 
bight amalec, J?ac on faght, and hai on him. 

Ibid. 7462 (Trin.) OuJ?er sende he to me hider A naon 
we may fi5te to gider. a 1400 Burgh Laws xii. iSc. Stat. I), 
He may nocht fecht apan he burge.s. 1473 Wakkw. Chron. 6 
Ther thei faughthe strongly togedere. 1533 Coveroale 
I J/ace. xii. 13 The kynges aboute vs haue foughten agaynst 
vs i6ix Bible i Sam. xvU. xo Giue me a man, that we may 
fight together. 1678 Lady Chaw* )rth in //isL AfSS. Comm. 
12th Rep. App. V. 48 Some of [the King of France’] ships 
have fought with .some Dutch ones. 17x5 Dk Foe B'am. 
Instruct. (1841) I. iv. 86 It may be your mother may fight 
■with you. 1804 R. Anderson Cumbrld. Ball. 83 What . . a 
tickin Tou gat when tou fit wi’ Tom Wheyte. 

c. Const. on behalf of (a person, etc.) ; on 
account of (a thing) ; hence in indirect passive. 

a X300 Cursor M. 15735 (Cott.) Al redi for to fight, On him 
he su’d ha foghten fore, cx^o, Sir Tristr, 1034 He faujt 
for ingland. ^1440 Gesfa Rom. xllx. 220 (Harl. MS,), 
I wolle Fite for hir. 1371 Golding Cahin on Ps. Iv. 19 
Angels, whome wee know to feyght in battellray for as. 
1672-3 Marvell Reh. Transp. Wks, II. 212, I think the 
cause was too good to have been fought for. 1782 Wolcot 
in J. J. Rogers Opie (1878) 22 He . . is ready to fight up to 
his knees in blood for her Majesty. 1847 Mrs. A, Kerr 
Hist. Servia xx.^ 364 The principle of emancipating the 
Christian population, for which the Servians fought. 

d. Proverb. 

?i*x3oo Salomon 4 r Sat. (1848) 272 Wei fj’Jjt ]rxt wel flj'h 
^uoh Hendyng. ^1440 Gesfa Rom, Ivii. 420 (Add. MS.) It 
is an olde sawe, He feghtith wele that fleith faste. 

e. To bring or get (oneself) into, out of, to (a 
certain condition, etc.) by fighting. 

1640 Lawfulness JRxpedii. Eng. 3 We must doe as a man 
that fighteth himsel fe out of prison. 1643 S. Marshall Lei. 
z6 So many unworthy Gentlemen . . fight themselves and 
posterity into slavery. 1873 Sat. Rex'. 10 May 630/2 His 
sentence is to fight himself to death with trained gladiators 
in the amphitheatre. 

f. Phrases. To fight with ends own shadow : to 
struggle vainly ; to talk at random. Cf. Gr. 
(TKia^ax^iv. For to fight at sharp, to fight {for') 
ones own hand(s\ to fight onds heart out, to fight 
the tiger, to fight tooth and nail: see PIand, 
Heart, Sharp, Tigee, Tooth. P'or That cock 
wep^t fight : see Cock sbd- 2 c. 

X579 Fulke Hesleins^ Pari. 377 In which argument he 
fighteth with his owne shadowe. 

iransf. and fig. a. To contend, strive for 
victory, struggle, engage in conflict. Const, as in i. 

a 1000 Sal, 41 * Sat, 499 (Gr.) ponne feohtetS se feortd. c 1x73 
Lamb. Horn. 151 Fihte '5 wi 3 aide neddre. cxzoo Trin. 
Coll. Horn. 137 J 7 e flesliche lustes he fihteS togenes h* soule, 
a 1340 Hamrole Psalter xviii. 5 His body in whilke he 
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faght wih fend. X393 Langl. P. PI. C. xxu. 65 To fighten 
and fenden ous fro fallyng in-to synne. 1483 Caxton G. de 
la 'four Alwey fyghtynge ageyast the fire of lecherye, 

1582 Bentley Mou. Matrones ii. 17 Against whome for my 
.sake thou foughtedst so sore on the crosse. x6ix Bible i Cor. 
ix. 26 So fight I, not as one that beateth the ayre. 1643 E. 
Calamy Indietm. agst. Eng. 9 Men that fight against a 
Reformation. 1733 Pope Ess. Plan iii. 305 For Modes of 
Faith let graceless zealots fight. 1855 Tennyson Maud ni. 
vi. 37 It is better to fight for the good than to rail at the ill. 
1873 J. C. WiLcocKS Sea Fisherman 163 I’hese larger fish 
fight well, sometimes requiring five or six minutes to kill 
them. 

b. To fight tip against \ to struggle against 
(something of overwhelming power). 

1768 Sterns Sent. Journ. (1778) II. 54 (Sword) The 
Marquis . . had fought up again.'Jt his condition with great 
firmness. 18x7 Coleridge Biog. Lit. (1847) 11 . 142 I soon 
felt that human nature itself fought up against this wilful 
resignation of intellect. 1838 LYTTON.rlAV^ vii. v, Lumley 
fought up against his own sensations. 

C. To clash or jar rare. 

a 1624 Swinburne Sponsnh (1686) 8 This distinction 
fighteth with the former definition of Spousals. X64S 
Rutherford Ttyal Tri. I'aHk {.xit,4S^ 81 It cannot be 
meant of Christ personally, for so it .should fight with tlie 
scope of Paul. 1876 Miss Yonge Womankind xv. 116 One 
of those tints that ‘ fight ' with the fewest colour.^ 

f d. To operate as an argument, ' militate.* 

1587 Golding De Mornay xiv. 213 All the reasons which 
thou alledgest against the immortalitie of the soule, doe 
feight directly to the prooie of it. 

qviixsi-tiam. with cognate object. Also \io 
fight it. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17090 (Cott.) Hu he again ur wyj>erwin, 
ur bateil tok to fight. 1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. I. xxxi. 45 
There was a. sore batayle, and well foughten hande to hande. 
1526-34 Tindai.e 1 Tim. vi. X2 F3'ghtthegoodfyghtoffayth. 
1593 Shaks, 2 lien. VI, i. iii. 220, I shall neuer be able to 
fight a blow. x6o6 G. W[oodcocke] tr. Ir'stin 68 a, Their 
was a field fought betweene the fugetiue senators and 
hitnselfe. 1697 Drvden Virg. Georg, ii. 766 His wanton 
Kids . . Fight harmless Battels in his homely Yard. 1769 
Goldsmith Roman History II, 498 1 ‘he senate dis- 
patched their ambassadors to Alaric, desiring him . . to give 
them leave to fight it with him in the open field. 1776 
Hurst in Trial of Nundocomar 6^11 The battle of Buzar 
was fought the 23d of October. X819 Shelley Peter Bell 
VI. ix. 5 I’ve half a mind to fight a duel. 1S47 Marrvat 
Childr. N. Forest xxvii, A severe action was fought in the 
streets. 

b. To maintain (a cause, quarrel) by fighting. 
Often iransf., to fight an action (at law), a case, etc. 

x6oo Shaks. A.Y. L. v. iv. 49, I haue had foure qumrels 
and like to haue fought one. 17x3 Addison Cato r. i, He 
fights the cause Of honor, virtue, liberty, and Rome. 1784 
Bage Barham D, I. 239 We fought this business four 
whole days. x868 Yates Rock Ahead nr. v,^ Gilbert Lloyd 
saw that there was no use fighting the question any longer. 
1S93 Law Times XCIV. 559 i If I had had my way, I 
would have fought every one of these actions. 

c. To win or make (one’s way) by fighting. 

1859 Tennyson Enid 870, I will not fight my way with 

gilded arms. All shall be iron. x86x Hughes Tom Brmun 
at Oxf. iv. (1889) 36 No one knew whether a boj' . . would 
have to fight his own way in the world. 

4. irans. To combat; to engage or oppose in 
battle ; to war against. 

X697 Drydkn Mneid vii. 655 To fight the Phrygian and 
Ausonian hosts, 1794 Southey Botany<-Bay EcL ii, ’Tis a 
fine thing to fight the French for fame I rSsp Tennyson 
Enid 221 Then will I fight him and will break his pride, 

b. transf. and fig. 

X784 Cowi'ER T ask III, 560 The shifts Which he that fights 
a season so severe Devises. i8£o Tennyson In Mem. cxiv. 
to She cannot fight the fear of death. xSsa M. Arnold 
Trisir. ^ Iseult xiv, Some ship that fi.^hts the gale. 

c. To beat, flog. Chiefly absol. Ohs. exc. dial. 

*573 Tusser Hush. Ixxvii. (18781 169 A wand in thy hand, 

though ye fight not at all, makes youth to their businesse 
better to fall. 1875 Sussex Gloss., * I wants more learning 
and less fighting,’ 1877 TV, W.Linc. Gloss., ‘I sha'n’t let 
our Bob go to school no more, master feights bairns.* 

5. To contend in single combat for (a prize). 

1826 Scott IVoodst. xiv, I ..have fought prizes. 1835 

Browning Paracelsus iv. 119 While we fight the prize, 
Troop you in safety to the snug back ••seats, 

6. To cause to fight ; to set on to fi^t. 

£■1680 Hickeringill Wks. (1716) II. szST’he Prince of 
Poets, .never fights his Champion Achilles, till he has first 
buckled on him his Armour of Proof. x&8 Scott F, M. 
Perth xvi, The nobles and gentry had fought cocks. 1865 
Dickens Mut. Fr, 1, iv. Rubbish was shot, dogs were 
fought. 

7. To command, manage, or manoeuvre (troops, 
a ship, gun, etc.) in battle. 

1779 Burgoyne Let. to Constituents fed. 3) 1$ My intention 
of fighting my own regiment as colonel, x8i2 J. B. Skerrett 
in Examiner 28 Sept. 615/1 Gallantly fighting his gun. 
xg4'^Blackw. Mag. LIV, 216 He fights his vessel well. *862 
Gen. Lee in Century Mag. May (1887) xso/i General A. 
Hill, .fights his troops well. 

8. With adverbs. To fight back', to To 

fight down X to overcome. To fight off x {a)trans. 
to deliver oneself with effort from ; to re^l, lit. 
and fig. ; (b) intr. to try to back out of anything, 
■f To fight over : to fight one after another. To fight 
out: to settle (a dispute) by fighting, to figm to 
the end ; often to fight it out. 

X548 W. Patten in Arher’s Gamer III. 109 If they had 
meant to fight it out. 1588 Shaks, Tit. A. v. iU. 102 That 
tme hand that fought Romes quarrel! out. 1610 Shaks. 
Temp. in. iii. X03 But one feeod at a time lie fight their 
Legions ore. 173a T, Boston Crook in Lot (xSos) 99 It 


is better to yield to providence, than to fight it out, Z787 
Burke Corr. (i844> 111 . 49 You perceive the manner in which 
Anderson fights off. xSoo Dund as in Owen li- 'elleslefs Desp. 
556j I must therefore fight it down. 18x0 Bentham Packing 
(1821) 51 After fighting off till judgment. 1831 Examiner 
193/2 Stand to, and fight it out -without fear. 1833 T. Hook 
Widmu Cf Marquess ( 1842) 242 Fight off the wedding, if you 
please : be ill — make any excuse. x886 Lato 'Timed Rep. 
LV. 283/1 The issues which are not fought out. 1890 fokn 
Bull 5 Apr. 229/2 These people were fighting back the 
diseases manfully. 

9 . To fight shy : perb. orig. to lose confidence in 
battle ; recorded only in the sense : To keep aloof, 
avoid intercourse with a person, evade an under- 
taking, etc. Const, of. Similarly in J5th c. To 
fight sore at heart. 

(7x489 Caxton Sonnes ofAynton iv. X25 He knewe well he 
sayd trouth and beganne to fyghte sore atte his herte. 1778 
Mad. D'Arblay Diary Noy., I fight very shy with Mr. 
Seward, and. .he takes the hint. 1786 Mackenzie Lounger 
No. gS l•2, I fought a little shy, as the saying is. 182X 
W. Irving Life 4* Lett. (1864) II. 44. I have . . had to fight 
.shy of invitation.s that would exhatj.st time and .spirits. 1867 
Froude Short Stud. (ed. 2) 138 The better sort of people 
fight shy of him. 

Pigbtable (foi'tabl), a. [f. prec, + -able.] 
Rear y for fight, in fighting trim. 

1823 C. WE.STMACOTT Points of Misery' 32 Drover very 
abusiv-e, coachee very figh table. 1837 Nexv Monthly Mag. 
L. 422 If the chap’.s fightable, I'm hi.s man. X864 Pai 7 y 
'Tel. XX Nov., The Sanspareil .. came out of action a fight- 
able ship. 

Fighter (foiTor). [? 0 %,feohtere (Lye) =*= OliG. 
fehidri (MHG. vchtsere, mod, Ger. fechter) : see 
P’lGHT V. and -EB L] 

1. One who fights; occas. a fighting man, a warrior, 
(71300 A". Alls. 5703 Alle his gode fightteres. 1375 Bar- 
bour XL 102 He had of fechtaiis with hym tfiar Ane 

hundreth thousand men and ma. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
66/x This geaunt hath ben a fightar fro his cliyldehod. 
1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. T. Matt. x. 16 Sheep and Doves 
are no good fighters against Wolves and Hawks. 1763 
Churchill Ghost 1 . 173 Whether repletion is not bad. And 
fighters with full stomachs mad. 1823 Byron fuan xiv. xx, 
I've seen them (writersl balance even the scale with fighters. 
1883 Stevenson Treasure Isl. 1. ii. (1SS6) ii He did not look 
much like a fighter, 

fg. a 1300 Cursor M. i^8t (Cott.) A faint fighter me thine 
er kou. C X430 Life St. Kath. (Gibbs MS.) 64 My lord ihesu 
criste whyche is l>e hope and crowne of alle has fyghters. 
1656 S. Winter Serm. x8t Lest you seem to .. be found 
fighters against the Lord of hosts. x86x Trench Epistles 7 
Churches 86 These daring fighters against God. 

fb. One employed to fight; a champion, bully. 
x6xx Beaum. & Fl. Maids Trag. iv. i, Y'are grown a 
glorious Whore, where be your Fighters? ri€83 Roxh. 
Ball. V. 215 Keep Frank still for your writer, And Poulteney 
for your fighter. 

1 2 . A pugnacious person ; a brawler. Obs. 

€ 1400 Destr. Troy 1751 The fortune of feghters may be 
fell chaun.se. 14x3 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle iv. xxxv. (148,^ 83 
Robbours • . fyghter.s and debatours, xss* Act 5-6 Edw. 
VI, c. 4 § 3 Fray-makers and Fighters, 1557 N, T. 
(Genev.' i Tim. iii. 3 No fighter, not cauetous. 

Figllteress (fai tores). rare, [f, prec, + *ES8.] 
A female fighter or soldier, an Amazon. 

1S64 R. F. Burton Dalmne II. bgfoot-n., The king,, 
k^s the fighteresses for himself, 
fi^lxting' (f^i'tiq), vbl. sb. [f. Fight v. + -ing b] 
1. The action of the vb. Fight in various senses ; 
an instance of the same. 

a xzz^A Hcr. R. 228 pe ueorSe uroure is, sikernesse of Godes 
helpe lOe vihtunge a3ein, Ayenb. 239 He hedde arered 
and ymad manye werren and many© vi^tinges. 1484 Caxton 
Fables of Msop, etc. (1889} II. 310 The fyghtynge of the 
wymmen. 1535 Coverdalb i Esdras iv. 6 The other yt 
medle not with warres and fightinge, 1724 De Foe Mem. 
Cavalier {tZ4o) 58 , 1 have had fighting enough.. upon these 
points of honour. 1828-40 Tytler A/fjrA Scot. (1864) L 17® 
It was impo.ssible to come to close fighting. X87X Freeman 
H'orm. Conq. (1876) IV. xviii. 231 While they were, .receiving 
the rewards of their fightings. 

f 2. An alleged designation for a company of 
beggars. Obs. 

X4IW Bk. St. Albans F vj b, A Fightyng of beggers. 

3 . aHrib.2.xx^Comb. a. simple altrib.,as^^////«'^g- 
tffoy, -faxe, -gear, -ground, dine, -order, -ship, -song, 
-strength, -trim. 

xyp^ Biog. Brit. (ed. 2) I, 240 note. He was a coward who 
had his *fighting days. 1879 Browning Halbert iff Hob 58 
With an outburst blackening still the old bad '^fighting- 
face. x8x6 Scott Pibroch of Donuil Dim, Come with your 
■‘'■fighting gear, Broadswords and targes. 1845 James yl. 
Neil vii, We might contrive to get into better ^^fighting 
ground. x 833 Daily News zx Sept. 5/4 Detachments, .all in 
full ‘^fighting order, 1863 P. Bkakv Dockyard Eton. 185 No 
^fighting ship is worth anything now-a-days without coal 
and speed. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton xxviii. 379 Now this 
is a ■‘‘fighting song. 1580 Sidney Ps. xviii. ii My ^fighting 
strength, by thy strength, strengthned wa.s. x £85 J. K, 
Laughton in Did. Nat, Biog. VI. 387 ■'i The urgent ne- 
cessity of keeping the ship at all times in perfect ■‘‘fighting 
trim, 

b. Special comb. : fighting-cock, see Cock sb} 
2 b. ; fighting-field « Battle-field ; fighting- 
lanterns, lanterns used during night actions ; 
fighting-sails (^seequot. 1867); t^^hting-sehool, 
a gymnasium; f fighting-stead battlefield; 
fighting-stopper Nazd. (see quot.) ; f fighting- 
wise, battle array. 

1676 Drvden Aurengs. n. 1 . 935 In ■‘^Fighting Fields, 
where our Acquaintance grew. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word- 
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M,, "^Fighimi’Ianierns. 1627 Capt. Smith Sea7mn*s 
Gram. xii. 58 If you see your chase strip himselfe into 
^fighting saiies. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.i Fightings 
sails, those to which a ship is reduced when going into 
action; formerly implying the courses and topsails only. 
S535 CovERDALE 2 Macc, iv. 12 He durst make a ’’‘fightinge 
scole vnder castell. 1375 Barbour Bruce xv. 378 [He] 
wes ded richt in that ilk *fechting-sted. x^x Hmnersly's 
Maval Encycl.y * Fight ing.'Stop per, an arrangement of two 
dead-eyes, connected by rope laniards, and furnished each 
with a tail of rope. When a shroud is parted in action, the 
tails embrace the severed parts, and then they are hauled 
together by the laniard. cxyt,o Ga'zo. 4* Gr. Knt, 267 Had 
I founded in fere, in *i'e3tyng wyse, I haue a hauberghe at 
home and a helme bojbe. 

Fighting (.fsitii]), ppL a. [f, as prec. + -tng 2 .] 

1. That fights, able and ready to fight, bearing 
arms, militant, warlike. 

a, of persons, their attributes, etc. 

<ai34o Hampole xiv. I Tabernakill propirly is h© 

mansyon of feghtand men. c X400 Apol. Loll, 3 pis fitting 
kirke. ? a 1400 A rthur’^\% J>owsandez ten Of hardy & welle 
fyghtyng Men. c *500 Mehmne 128, xx*^ thousand fyghtyng 
men. 1602 Shaks. Hatn. in. iv. 113 0 step betweene her, 
and her fighting Soule. 3:663 Gerbier Counsel 59 No more 
.. then Souldiers fight without a fighting Captain. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 233 The fighting men of the 
garrison. 

*59* Shaks. Ven. 4 - Ad. 345 To note the fighting con- 
flict of her hew, How white and red, ech other did destroy. 

b. of natural or mechanical agents. 

13.. E. E. A Hit, P. B. 404 On folde no flesch styryed 
hat he flod nade al^ freten with fegtande wa^p. 2643 W ilkins 
Math. Magick ii. iv. (1648) 173 These fighting images. 3667 
Milton P. L. 11. 1015 The shock Of fighting Elements. 

2 . Comb.’, fighting crab (see qiiot. 1868); fight- 
ing fish, a Siamese fish {Betta pugnax)\ fighting 
sandpiper, the {Machetes pugftax). 

1868 Wood Homes ’without H. iv. 90 I he Fighting Crab 
{Gelasimus bellaio^-). 

Hence Fi'ghtingly adv.y pugnaciously, 

3632 Brome Northern Lasse i. iii, She frown’d . . and 
look’d fightingly. 3843 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk I. 60 
Why should they be so fightingly inclined ? 

Fi*g^tist. slang or jocular. ~ Fighter. 

xZ'jjjDaily News 8 Oct., Turkey had just acquired repu- 
tation enough as a ‘ fighti.st ’ to daunt half a dozen second- 
rate powers. 

f Fig^kt-lac. Obs. [OE. feohi-ldc : see Fight 
sb. and -lock.] Fighting, battle. 

cxooo Lazos Eikelred ix. iv. Si hit hurh feoht-lac .si hit 
hurh reaf-lac. a 3230 Ozol ^ Night. 1697 5 et ich ow alle 
wolde rede , . J?at [ge] ower fiht-lac leteth beo. 

t Fi'glxtless, a. Obs. [f. Fight sb. + -less.] 
Without fight or fighting. 

*595 O. Markham 'Brag. Sir R. Grinvile (Arb.) 69 Yet 
should we fight lesse let our shyps force flie. <13618 Syl- 
vester Panaretus Fight-lesse to fight, and without 
force to force. 

t Fi’glxty, a. Obs.-^'^ [f. as prec. -f--T l.] W^ar- 
like. 

c 3230 Gen, 4 * Ex, 546 Of hem woren 3 e jetenes boren, 
Mi^ti men, and fisti. 

Fi'^-leaf . [f. Fig + Leaf.] 

1. The leaf of a fig-tree ; chiefly in reference to 
Gen. iii. 7 . 

*535 CovERDALE Gcn, iii. 7 They . , sowed fygge leaues 
together. 1673 Wycherley Country Wife 11. (1688) 19, 
I wou’d as soon look upon a Picture of Adam and Eve, 
without fig leaves, as any of you. 1834^ Lowell Jrtil. in 
Italy Prose Wks. i8go I, 116 The evening is so hot that 
Adam would have been glad to leave off his fig-leaves. 

b. transf. slang. (See quot.) 

1893 Farmer Slangy Figdeaf an apron. In fencing, the 
padded shield worn over the lower abdomen and right 
thigh. 

2. Jig. A device for concealing something shame- 
ful or indecorous ; a flimsy disguise, rare in sing. 

*553 Latimer Fruit/. Ser>n. (3584) 296b, It is all but figge- 
leaues what man can do. 1621 Bacon Submission to Ho, 
Lords in Ru.shw. Hist, Coll. (16591 1 . 29 Without Fig-leaves 
I do ingeniously confess and acknowledge, that [etc,]. 3753 
I*ADY M. W. Montagu Lett. (1893) II. 293 Fig-leaves are as 
necessary for our minds as our bodies. 1843 Lowell Glance 
hef. Curtain, For men in earnest have no time to waste In 
patching fig-leaves for the naked truth. 1850 Kingsley A It. 
Locke XX, They tore off . . even the fig-leaves of decent 
reticence. 

3. aUrib.y^%Jig-leaf covering, defence. 

3648 Jenkyn Blittd Guide iii. 37 The novice hath, .driven 
you to . . a meere Figg-leafe defence. 3698 Sidney Disc. 
Eovt. il. % 'zt (1704) 339 These are imperfect Figleave cover- 
ings of Nakedness. 1850 Whittier Portraits s The 
tearing off of the fig-leaf covering of its sin. 

Hence Fi'grleaf v. Irans., to cover with a fig-leaf, 
or fig-leaves. Pi*gr-leaved ppl. a., a. made of fig- 
leaves ; b. (see quot. 1820 ). 

3880 S. L. Clemens [‘Mark Twain’] Tramp Abroad X, 
(1881) 515 Yet these ridiculous creatures have been thought- 
fully and con.scientiously figleaved by this fastidious genera- 
tion. 3710 Brit. Apollo III. 2/1 Adam made himself a pair 
of Fig-leav’d Breeches. 3748 Richardson Clarissa wks. 
3883 VII. 309 A husband is a charming cloak, a fig-leaved 
apron for a wife. 3820 Green Univ. Herb. I. 289 Cheno~ 
/ocfzMwz fig-leaved Goosefoot 

Fi'gless, a. [f. Fig sb} -b -less.] Without figs. 

3623 T. Adams Barren Tree Wk& (1629) 968 The Figlesse 
Fig-tree, the gracelesse Christian, is good for nothing. 

t Fi'gling, Obs. A little fig. 

361a tr. Benvenuto' sPassen^r l ii. 175 , 1 finde in my selfe 
daily a great desire to these figges, or fat figlins. 

Figmalirie, var. of Whigmaleehie Sc. 


Figment (fi*gment). f^id. 'L.fgmeni-nm, f. fg~ 
short stem olfatgere to feign, fashion.] 
fl. Something moulded or fashioned, e.g. an 
image, a figure, a model. Obs. 

3392 R. D. Hypneroiomachia 34 b, The excellencie, dilicat- 
nes and perfection of this figment and woorkmanshippe can- 
not be Rufri[ci]entlie expressed . 3607 Topsell P'onr-f. Beasts 
(1658} 97 Some are of opinion, that this Achaian Hart was 
but an invention or figment made in bread. 3664 H. More 
Mysi, hiiq. viii. 24 This Statue is become the. .eternal God 
of Heaven and Earth .. though it be really a mere figment. 

2. A product of fictitious invention. 

a. An invented statement, story, doctrine, etc. 
t In early use also : A fraudulent device. 

*432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 177 [The Greeks] reteyne 
to them the figmentes of Sinonis, the fallace of Vlixe& 
*577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist., The fond figments of hereti- 
call persons. 1398 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. iv. iv, 
Deliro. 1 heard he was to meet your worship here. Punt. 
You heard no figment, sir ; I do expect hirn. <*3639 W. 
Whately Prototypes 11. xxiv. 11640) 9 It is a sin to lie, even 
for Gods cause, and to defend even his justice with false 
tales and figments. ^ *774 J. Bryant 1. 340 From this 

abuse of terms the silly figment took its rise. 3862 Thackeray 
Round. Papers, On half a lo^ 235 Have we . . invented a 
monstrous figment about going to shoot plieasants with Mac 
in the morning? 3874 SrvB^s Consi, Hist. II. xvii. 516 Royal 
prerogative was not . . a figment of theorists. 

b. Something which exists only as an arbitrarily 
framed notion of the mind. 

3624 Gataker Transnbsi. 33 W^ • • STeat reason to 
reject it, as a figment of mans braine. 3663 Glanvill Scepsis 
Sci, 71 Therefore [space] has a kind of being that is no 
arbitrary figmenU 3744 Berkeley Siris § 335 Beauty, 
virtue, and such like are not figments of the mind. 3875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) II. 201 We must not conceive that this 
logical figment had ever a real existence. 3877 E. Cairo 
Phiios, Kant n. xih 484 A self-conscious being . . existing 
alone in an unconscious world, is a figment of abstraction. 

Figmental (figmemtal), a. [f. prec. + -al.] 
Of the nature of a figment ; fictitious, imaginary, 
not real. 

3635 H. More Aniid. (3662) 370 These figmental im- 
pressions. 3669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 74 From this 
original by figmental additions came the Ganiahen. 1727 in 
Bailey, vol. II. 

Fig[iiieiltary (fi*gmentari), a. rare. [f. as 
prec. -b -ABY.] prec. 

1S87 T. Gift Victims I. x. 276 The same girl who had been 
wont to start from shadows the most figmentary. 

t Figmeiitrtious, I*. Obs.-'^ [f. as prec.-b 
-iTious.] Addicted to the framing of figments. 

3660 Fisher Rusticks Alartn Wks. (1679) 323 Whence 
came this Whiffle and Whimzy within the circumference of 
thy Figmentitious Fancy? 

Figmentor. Obs.'^'^ [f. Figment - b - ob.] One 
who makes up figments, or fictitious tales. 

3638 T. Herbert Trav. 307 Frier Oderic of Friuli, .a con- 
temporary and fellow Traveller and Figmentor with our Sir 
John [Mandeville]. 
t!E^gua*de. Obs. rare, 

c tt^oLiber Cocorum (1862) 43 For stondand fygnade Fyrst 
play by water with hony and salt, Giymde bianchyd al- 
mondes [etc.]. Ibid. 54 For the secunde course . .Take 
ryse and fletande fignade. 

tPi*gO. Obs. [a. OSp. and Pg.y%u=Fico.] = 
Fico in various senses. 

3599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. i. 60 The Figo for thee then. 
3600 Hakluyt Voy, III. 740 A fruite whi^ they [natives of 
the Moluccas] call Figo. Ibid. 743 Lemmons, cucumbers, 
cocos, figu, sagu. 1640 Gx^AVTuonttK Ladies Privilege Vy 
You do not mean to make a gul of me, a figo for a thousand. 
tPigonale. ? Some kind of basket. 

c 34SoHqLLAND Howlat 833 Syne for ane figonale of frut 
thai straif in the steid. 

Fi'g-tree. [fi FigjA^-i-Tbee.] A tree of the 
genus Ficus, esp. the Fictis carica. 

a 3340 Hampole Psalter cvf. 33 He smate ]>aire vyn5erdis 
& Jiaire fige trese, c 1430 Lydg. Chorle ^ Byrde (Roxh.) x 
He myght not forsaken his fattenesse Ne the fyge tree his 
amerous swetenesse, 3667 Milton P. L. ix. iioi The Fig- 
tree— -not that kind for fruit renowned. But such as, at this 
day . . In Malabar or Decan spreads her Armes. 3762 Wal- 
pole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1765)!. ii. 28 The milk that 
flows from the leaf of ayoung fig-tree, i^a Kendall 
319 How lone we sit beneath this old Fig-tree. 

attrib, 3332 Huloet, Figge tree staffe or stalcke. Ibid., 
Figge tree droue, or groue. 3889 Pall Mall G. 26 Dec. 3/2 
The seventh and ninth columns from the fig-tree comer [of 
the Ducal Palace]. 

f Frgulate, a. 03s.— [ad. IL. fguldt-us, 
pa. pple. of figuldre to fashion as a potter does, 
f, potter, f.^^- ; see Figment.] (See quot) 

3730-6 in Bailey {FK\o),FigulaU, made of earth or potter’s 
clay. 

t a. Obs-^. [f. ‘L. fguldi-us (see 

prec.) + -ED 1.] -prec. 

3670 in Blount Glossogr. (ed. 3). 3723-3800 iii Bailey. 
Fignline (fi‘gi 2 ^in, -oin), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
fgulinus, f. fgulus potter.] 

A. adj. a. Such as is produced by the potter ; 
made of earthenware, b. Of earth ; Suitable for 
the potter, fictile. 

3637 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 346 Turpentine may not 
onely be well reserved in an iron or glass vessel, but in a 
figuline also, 3686 Plot Ste^ordsh. 124 The Smectic and 
figuline Earths. 1697 Evelyn Numism. viii. 2S0 Improving 
. . Figuline Ware by PaKssy’s White Glaze. 3790 Pennant 
London (1813) 171 Wedgewood ..making it the repository 
of his figuline ware. 


B. sk 

1. An earthen vessel ; in pi, pottery- 

3878 Longf, AYram-'^ ic6 This Potter .. whose figullnes 
and rustic wares scarce find him bread, 

2. Potter’s clay. 

3859 R. F. Burton Cenir. Afr. in J'ml. Geog, Soc. XXIX, 
383 The figuline, a greyish- brown clay, is procured from 
river-beds. 

FigliraMiitj (fi^giiirabi-liti). [f. next; see 
.■bility, -ITY.] I’he quality of being fignrable. 

1730 6 B ailey (folio) Pref. , Fignrabiliiy of Bcdy or Matter, 
is that universal Disposition thereof, whereby it is under a 
Necessity, of appearing or putting on some Sort of Figure. 
3794 G. Adams Nat. <5* Exp. Philos. IV. App. 49a What 
are .. properties of matter? 1. Extension or magnitude, 
and consequently figurability. 3848 in Craig. 

Fignrable (fi’giurab’l), c. [f. Figgbb + 

-ABLE.] 

1. Capable of receiving a definite figure or form. 

1605 Z. Jones tr. De Layer's Specters 45 Much lesse can 

they take a body of the Ayre for that is not figurable. 1644 
Digby Nat. Bodies xvi. (1645) 177 Wax remaineth figunble, 
whether it be melted or congealed. 1735 Johnson s.v. Thus 
lead is /gyerable, but not water. In mod. Diets. 

2. Capable of being represented figuratively. 

3880 G. Meredith Tz’og. Com. xvi. (1892)228 He waited, 

figureable by nothing so much as a wild horse in captivity, 

Fi'gural, a- Also 6 figiirall(e. [a. OF. 
fgural, ad. late L. ^fgurdlis (implied in fguralU 
ids'), Lfgura Figuke. ^A] 
ti. «Figubative I, 4 . Ohs. 

C14S0 Henryson Mor. Fab. 22 Ouerhailled with types 
figurall. C3S55 Hakpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (187b) 142 
Scripture is to be expounded, .by the allegoricall or figurall 
. .and by the tropologicall sense, 3621 W. Sclater Tythes 
(16!^) 82 Their caeremonie.s. . were shadowy and figurall, 

T 2. Arith. Of numbers ; Kepresenting some geo- 
metrical figure, such as a square, cube, etc. ; con- 
sisting of factors. Cf. Figubate a. 3 a. Ohs. 

Figural arithmetic', in quot., the arithmetic of ‘figural* 
numbers. 

3353 Recorde Pathw. Knowl. i. A iij b, Defin., Formes^, 
produced by arrangements of points in rows] , . whiche 
1 omitte . - considering that their knowledg appertaineth 
more to Arithmetike figurall, than to Geonietrie. 1357 — 
Wheist, A i j b, Many nombers are referred to some figure 
. . So if I saie that .16. is a square nomber, bicause it is made 
of .4. multiplied by .4. then is .16. here to be called a figuralle 
nomber. 3674 Jeake Arith. (1696) 373. 1704 in Harris 
Lex. Techn. 

quasi-^^. i6p6 Land. Gaz. No, 3183/4 Treatise of Arith- 
metick in all its Parts, viz. Integers, Fractious .. Figurals, 
etc. 

3. T S'* Pertaining to figure or shape {pbsl). b. 
Of or pertaining to figures, rare. 

3650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. {<t'&. 2) vi. xiv. 287 Yet 
equal! incongruities have been commonly committed by 
Geographers and Historians, in the figurall resemblances of 
severall regions on earth. 3813 W. Taylor Eng. Synonyms 
(1856) 175 Keeping is a bad word, though a painter’s term 
for figural perspective. 3884 Schliemann in North Amer. 
Rev. CXXXIX.526 We alsoseein the wall-paintings figural 
representations. 

4. Mtts. ~ Figubate a. 4 . , v; 

In mod. Diets. . 

t Fi'gurally, adv. Obs. [f, prec. -h -lt 2 .] 

1. By way of a figure, figuratively. 

c tgHoVIycLW Sertn. Sel. Wks. II. 6 [Joon] is Hely figxi- 
rali. c 1450 M irourSahtaciounn This fortakened a virginis 
ymage with hir childe figurelly. 3343 Coverdale Old Faith 
vi, He came axid performed all things in deed that they had 
figurally in their sacrifices, 3550 Hutchinson Image of God 
ill. (1842) 23 Who doth not see that these things are to be 
taken figurally of God ? 

2. See Figueal 2 . To multiply figurally : to 
multiply into itself, so as to raise to a higher 
power. 

3674 Jeake A Hih. (1696) 206 When a Fraction is given to 
he multiplyed Figurally, multiply the Numerator by himself 
. .and the Denominator likewise, 

t Pi’gtiraiice. Obs—^. [f. F iguee v. + -ance.] 
The action of figuring or expressing some form or 
shape, 

3730-6 in Bailey (folio). 3775 in Ash. 

II ri|[lLrailt (Ifgwran) masc., FigTiraiite 

{iigjix^tlC) fern. \fix. figurant, figurante, pr. pple. 
of/^r(?rto Figube. 

The pi. masc. was formerly sometimes written 
It is often impossible to determine whether figurante vs 
intended for the F. or the It, word : see next.] 

1. A ballet-dancer. 

3790^ Combe Devil upon Two Sticks (1817) I, 126 The 
lascivious agility of his figurantes. 1807 'T. Horne tr. 
Goede*s Trav. II, 264 The theatre at Paris., its statists 
and figurants, 3837 Major Richardson Brit. Legion ii. 
(ed. 2) 42 A sort of ballet the figurans and figurantes in 
which were inmates of a mad-house. 3839 Smiles Self-Help 
iii. (i860) 52 The poor figurante must devote years of inces- 
sant toil to her profitless task, 

2. A supernumerary character on the stage who 
takes no prominent part, and has little or nothing 
to say, 

*775 .H. Walpole Lett. (1857) VT. 195 Plays, in which 
comedians, singers, dancers, figurantes, might all walk at a 
coronation. 1816 J. Scott Vis. Parts <ed. 51 342 The women 
can be little more than the figurantes, receiving a mock 
reverence merely to carry on the drama. ^ 3886 A thenaewn 
a Jan. 15/1 [In the play] Shakspeare is a mere 
rant. 

transf 1893 Nation ax Sept. 231/a They were but figu- 
rants in the great drama. 
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!} rigiirante (fig«4ra-nt<?'). PL -ti, occm. -tes, 
llt. j^g'urante, pf. pple. of Jtgumre io Pmgei.] *= 
prec. I. 

1783 Miss Bokney Cm/m (1:809) I. vlii 81 The figuranti 
will divei't you beyond measure. i8zi Byroh iv. 

Ixxxv, As for the tiguranti, they are like The rest of all 
that tribe. x8a6 Heber y^&urn. ludm {xBistB) IL xxYiii. 283 
I'he bundles of red cloth which swaddle the %urantd of 
Hindostan. 

trans/i 1830 Scott DetmmL 1 , 20 The green figurantes. . 
came capering and frisking . . with great glee. 1870 O. W. 
Holmes Old VoL of Life (1891) 269 The spangles of con- 
versational gymnasts and fguranfes. 

Pigurate a, and sk [ad. L. 

figilrdt-us, ;pa. pple. of figurdrs to form, fashion, 
Lfigura Figgee.] A. pfL a. 

“t l. Framed according to, or exemplifying, 

* figures ^ of grammar or rhetoric. Obs, 

*530 Palsgr, 394 Amyr course . . for aneyr courome^ and 
many suehe be figurate by sy ncopa. 1669 M ilton A ccedence 
Grmnmar Sgks. 1738 I. 607 Of figurate Construction, what 
is useful, is digested into several Rules, 1674 Petty Disc^ 
dOmfL Proportion. Ded. A v, Figurate and measured periods, 
tb. -c Figueative 4. Ohs. 

»S48 Udall, etc. Erasm. Petr. Luke xviiL 34 In these 
woordes. .there laie priuely hidden some figurate & mistical 
manier of speaking, o *677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 1716 II. 
363 Some do scarce admit those figurate sens^. 17*8 in 
Earbery tr. BurmOs SL Lead II. 47 The Diction of holy 
Scripture is figurate. 

t e. As fa. ppU . : Figured, prefigured, Ohs, 

1563 W1N3ET Four Scoir Thre finest. 1888 I. 85 The 

sacramentis of the Euangell exhibitis in deid and veritie thai 
gi-aces fifurat only and hoipit for in the Auld Testament, 
d. Expressed by figures as opposed to letters. 
1830 Westm, Rev. XIII. 229 That system [of numerical 
signs] is neither literal, like the Grecian., nor altogether 
figurate, like the Arabic 

a. Having definite form or shape. 

Xow only in medical use, as figurate fseces (opposed to 
difijmtt). 

x 6 z 6 Bacon Syiva § 602 Plants are all Figurate and De- 
terminate, which Inanimate Bodies are not 1678 Cudworth 
Intell. Sysf. 801 Tertullian . . drives the business so far, as 
to make the Soul it self. . Figurate. *755 J ohnson, Figuntte^ 
resembling anything of a determinate form, as figurate 
stones retaining the forms of shells in whicli they were 
formed by the deluge. 

b. Formed into figures or patterns. 

1867 J ELoog Microsc. i, ii. 133 The symmetrical and 
figurate depositions of siliceous crystals. 

8. AlaiL t a. « Figueal 2. Obs. 

16x4 , T, Bedwell Nat Geom. Nnmbcrs i. r A rationall 
figurate number is a number that is made by the muldplica-i 
tion of numbers betweene them-selues. 1636 Recorders Gr. 
Artes S59 A Figurate Numljer is a number made by the 
multiplication of one n umber or more by another. 1674 J eakie 
AritL (1696) 179 Figurate Fractions are deferrea to the 
Fourth Chapter. 

b. Figurate members i numbers, or series of 
numbers, formed from any arithmetical progression 
in which the first term is a unit, and the difierence 
a whole number, by taking the first term, and the 
sums of the first two, first three, first four, etc., 
terms as the successive terms of a new series, from 
which another may be formed in the same manner, 
and so on. So Figurate arithmetic, the science of 
such numbers. 

Thus from tlie arithmetical series 1, a, ^ 4, etc., a second 
series i, 3, 6, lo, etc. (‘ triar^ular numbers) is formed as 
above described ; and from this again a third series, 1, 4, 10, 
20 (‘ pyramidal ’ numbers). 

1706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar, Mafheseos 163 The Sums of 
Numbers in a Continued Arithmetic Proportion from Unity 
are call'd Figurate, .Numbers. 1785 Hutton Math. Tables 7 
The sweral orders of figurate numbers, which he [Vieta] 
calls triangular, pyramidal, etc, 18x6 tr. Lacroix's Diff. <$• 
Int. Calculus 528 Ex, 2 The sum of the x first terms of any 
progression of figurate numbers being required. 

id66 Collins in Rigaud Corr. Set. Men (1841) 1 . 122 As to 
Fimurate Arithmeticj it i.s largely handled iu Maurolycas. 

4. Alusic. — Flobdx , Cf. Figgeed 7 a, 

1708 J. Harris^ Lex, Techn. s. y. Descaniy Figztrafe or 
Florid Descant., is that wherein Discords are concerned, as 
well (though not so mudi) as concords. X7gr5 Mason Ck, 
Mus. a8 Figurate, .we now employ to distinguish florid from 
more simple Melody. xZ-^Njew Monthly PAag, XXXVIII. 
199 Haydn*s masses are more figurate than those of his pre- 
■■ decessors, ' , ' 

B. jA 

■fl. Something possessing form or shape, rare, 

16x0 W. Folkingham of Survey n. ix.62 The Content 

jSoKd is of Timber, Stone, and other Bodies or Fignrates, 

2. A figurate number: fa. a .number consist- 
ing of factors-; esp. an integral power of any 
number. .E^uilater Jigurate : a square number, 
Cf, A. 3 a. Obs. 

^ -*614 T. Betwell Nad. Geom. Numbers i. 4 The figurate 4 
is made by one multiplication of one number by it selfe. 
.■Ibid.f An equilater figurate is made of equall numbers, or of 
one number multiplied by it selfe, 

b. (See A. 3 b.) 

1796 Hutton MatL Diet. I. 469 Malcolm's Arithmetic, 
p. 396, where the subject of Figurate^ is treated in a very. , 
perspicuous manner. 

tti“gTirate, Ohs, [f. ppl, stem 

cdfgurdrg to Figure.] 

1. irons. To give figure or shape to ; to shape. 

xZx^Q.'s.oowiBody of Man 265 The harder and more solid© 

f irts are frgurated together, but not together perfected, 
or of the bones some are sooner perfected, some later. 
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IMii. 307 Sixe tdayes it is in Milke , . Twelue figurate the 
flesh. 1623 in Cockeram, 

2. To present in figure, outline, or visible shape. 

1704HEARNE Duct. jS/A/. (1714) 1 . 38 So do ChTonolcgical 
Tables figurate to us the Seriesand Concatenation of Times. 

3. a. To represent by a figure or emblem; to 
typify, b. To speak of in a figure, or figuratively. 
C. To treat as figurative, d. To liken or compare to. 

a. 1533 CovERDALE Lord's Supper 451 They did in their 
gesture and rite figurate a certain image of a sacrifice. 1603 
Marston Ani. ^ Mel, v. Wks. 1856 I. 62 'J’he glowe worme 
figurates my valour. 1609 Bible (Douay)^^"«. xiv. Comm., 
Melchisedec . . knew how to figurate his eternal priesthood. 
1634 J Taylor Real Pres. 274 The Fathers . . call the 
figure, by the name of the thing ligurated. 

b. *643 R. O. Mads MorL v. 22 I t is well figuratied in 
Scripture by sleepe. 

C. a x8o6 S. Horsley (i8it) 408 Those, .who have 
improved upon St. Austin's bint of figurating this passage. 

cU c 1450 Henryson Mor. Fab. 22 This feingit Foxe may 
well bee figurate To flatterers. 

4. To furnish with figures of speech. 

iflsa Urquhart fgwel Wks. (1834) 292 There i.s neither 
definition, distribution, .or any scheme ngurating a speech. 

5. Math : cf. Figurate a . 3 a and Figueal 2.^ 

1674 Jeake Ariih. (1696) 289 To Figurate any Cossick is 

Cossically to multiply the same. . by it self. 

Hence F’i*gurated pp/. a , ; in quots. — Figurate. 

^ 1642 F. Potter Interpr. of No. 666, 195 The number 30 
is a figurated number, because three times ten, or five times 
six, make this number. 1660 Incelo Bentiv. Ur. 11. ('1682) 
202 After the dissolution of Figurated matter. 1848 Craig, 
Figuratedy having a determinate form. 

t Fi'gurately, Ctdv. Obs. [See -LY 2.] - 

1 . = Figuratively i and 2. 

1533 Frith Disput, Purgat. ii. Giij/i He dare not vnder- 
stonde this thynge as figuratelye spoken, a 1677 Barrow 
Serm.. (L.), Doing it then mediately and figuirately by his 
prophets. 

2. According to a grammatical figure. 

2530 Palsgr. 402 They use vault fyguratly by Syncopa for 
voulut, 

3. (Zb multiply) ^;^nzA?^=s=FlGUBALLY 2. 

X674 Jeake Aritk. (1696) 249 Let tlien 100 be mukiplyed 
Figurately to the Power. 

Figuration (figiur^**j9n). Also 5 flguraoion. 
[a. . Jigurationy ad. L* jiguratidn-em, a. of action 

i.Jigurdre to fashion. Figure.] 

1. The action or process of forming into figure; 
determination to a certain form, 

1561 T. Norton Cady ids Inst. ii. xiv. (1634) 230 Finally 
the figuration of Christ, Imth with them the place of be- 
getting. x 6 ef H. More Enthm. Tri. 4 The inward figura- 
tion of our brain or spirits into this or that representation. 
1677 Grew A nai. Fruits vi. § 2 The Vessels serve for the 
Figuration of the Fruit. *856 R. A. Vaughan MysUcs{t$^) 
IL 230 A mysticism like that of Tauler strives to escape all 
image and * figuration 

b, qnzsi-cmer. The resulting form or shape ; 
contour, outline. 

1433-50 tr. Ifigde!n iKolh)t. tog The chiefe dte. ..is callede 
Brumdusium , . in that hit holaethe in the figuracion of hit 
the similitude of the hede of an herte. 1563-87 Foxe A. tjr 
M. (1596) 77/1 Constantine caused a Crosse after the same 
figuration to be made of gold and precious stones. 1658 
Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus iii. 53 Qoincuncial forms 
. .are also obsen^able in ammall figurations. 1697 T. Smith 
in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 249 The difl'erent shapes and 
figurations of letters ia several ages of the world- 1728 
Pemberton Nevotods Pkilos. 8 The figuration and the mo- 
tion of bodies strike our senses more immediately tlian most 
of .their other properties. 1843 De Quincey in Blackw. 
Mag. LI. 13 Their v«ay figurations now appeared t© 
reflect and rep^ each other. *890 J. H. Stirling Gifford 
Led, iv. 7x Finite things were me figurations, the Knea- 
mentetions of extension. 

2. The action of representing figuratively ; an 
allegorical or figurative representation. 

*561 pAus tr. BiiUinger on Apoc. Pref. (1573'' 12 It [this 
Apocalips] sheweth vs also sondry descriptions and figura- 
tions of matters most weightie. 1579 Fulke Heskins* Petri. 
266 The sacrament is not a bare figuration of the flesh of 
Christ. ^ *664 H. More Mmt. Iniq, 2x3 In Prophetick 
Figurations one individuad Beast signifies a Multitude of 
men. 1737 Waterlano Eucharist (1739) 28 llie .. dark 
Intimations of the legal TVpes or ‘Fxgumtions. ' 1840 
'Lytton Pilgr, Rhine xxvx, The .. faun has l>een made the 
figuration of the most implacable of fiends. 1871 Macduff 
Mem. Patmos xix. 256 The isla®d-home. .may have possibly 
added power and reality to the figur^on. 

3. The action of framing figures or shapes : a. 
in dreams; in quot qaRsi-€ancr, b. Ornamenta- 
tion by means of %ures or derigns. rare. 

1652 Gaule Mcqgctsirom, 176 There is neither vertue nor 
cffi6acy in such fabricadons, or figurations, from God, 
Angels, nature. 1730H6 Baxley (folio), Figuration^ a 
chimerical vision, J. G. Murphy Comm. Ex. xxvi. 

36-7 Ite figutarion is wrought not by the loom, but by die 
needle. 

t-4. Math. a. The making of arithmetical figures. 
,b. The mtdtiplying of a number into itself (see 
Figurate 5) ; involution. Oh, 

tC,X430 Art of Nmnhrynge (E, E. T.S.) 2 Ffigure is clepede 
for motraccione of figuraexone. X674 Jea«kb rinuf/x. (i696) 
373 Figuration of the Sinister part of the Divisor. 

o. Music. Employment of figurate or fiorid 
coimterpomt ; alteration of a theme or counter- 
point by the introductiem. of passing-notes, rapid 
figures, etc. 

1597 Morlky Inirod. Mus, 90 PM. What is Fi^ration ? 
Ma. When you sing one note of the plain-song long, and 
another short, etc. a X646 J. Gregory Nicemt Creed Wks. 


FICTEa.’fl’TEMESS. 

(1,649) S3 'The .Singing of the ..Nicene creed ... with -all the 
Ornaments and figurations of Harmonie. 2883 Parry in 
Grove Did. Mus. HI. 759 The process is rather that of free 
figuration of two or three parts, giviiig in general a contra- 
puntal effect to the whole. 1889 //^/. IV. 761 The mixed 
style, in which the figuration introduced consists chiefly of 
suspended concords [etc.]. 

rigurative (fi-giumtiv), a. Also 4-5 .fignratif, 
4-6 fygTir-ative, -tyf, -tyve. [a. Fr. fi^iratif^ 
-ive, ad. late Ij.figurdtJviiSyi. figurd Figure.]' 

1 . Representing by a figure or emblem j emblem-, 
atieal, typical. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. xxvii. (1493) 217 Dremes 
ben soratyme wrappyd in fyguratyf mystyk. tr. De 
imitatime iv. xi, I’his royall souper, in the which thou 
hast nat purposed to he eten the fyguptyue lambe. 1597 
Hooker EccL Pol. v. xv. (1611) 208 This they will .say was 
figuratiue, and serued but for a time. 1630 Bulwee Antliro^ 
pomet. 174 The Nails were made .. for a figurative token. 
1853 Marsden Early Pnrit. 22 They were a part of the 
divinely appointed constitution of the Jewish church, and' 
had passed away with the rest of its figurative and mystic' 
ceremonial, 

2. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, pictorial or 
plastic representation. 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658'! 156 Serpents, .in whose 
hejids are many pretious stones, with such naturall seals or. 
figurative impressions as if they were framed by the hand of 
man. 1843 Prescott Mexico (1850) L 77 This is the repre-.. 
sentative orj/iguratiz^e writinf^y which forms the lowest stage 
of hieroglyphics. 1889 J. Hii^sx in Archml. Inst. Jrtil. 
No- 1 81. 34 I'ranstnission of both geometric as well as 
animal and figurative decorated forms from East to West. 

t 3 . Pertaining to the use of graphic symbols. 
Figurative arithmetic : algebra. Also, Of tlifi 
nature of a symbolic diagram. Obs, ^ 

1690 Lkybourn Cwsns Math. :j35 Division is done in 
Figurative Arithmetick.. by applying some Line of Separa- 
tion between the Dividend and the Divisor. 1800 tr. Lee- 
g^’ange's Chem, I. 13 Let us still exhibit a figurative table. 

4. Of si^eech : Based on, or involving the use c£, 
figures or metaphors ; metaphorical, not literal, 

14.. Prose Legends in Anglia VIII, 134 Legeauns & 
figuratif spekynges. a xs68 Cov erbale Hope Faiihf. xxvii, 
By a figurative and borrowed speech he declareth the hoixor 
. .of the damned. _ 1389 PuirKNiiAM Eng. Poesie i. iv. (Arh.) 
24 The vt'terance in prose . . is also not so voluble . . nor in 
fine allowed that figuratiue conueyance . .as meeter is. x^sf 
Toysexx,. S erpents (4653) 653 A witty check, Or a figurative 
flout, vjxx J. Greenwood Eng, Gram. 217 Customary or 
Figurative Syntax k that which is used in the Forms of 
Speech .. wherein Words are put together according to a 
Metaphorical ox borrowed Sense. ,*785 K,eid Int flowers 
IS There is a figurative sense in which things are said to be 
in the mind. 1845 H. J. Bose in Encyci, Metrop. IL 891/1 
Will it be contended that this was not figurative language! 
x8S9 Ecce Homo iu. (ed. 8) 26 The mistake of confounding 
a figurative expresssion with a literal one. 

S. Metaphorically so called. 

14. , Prose Legends in A ngUa VIII. 1x8 The iguratif body 

of Chryste is holy cbirche. XS77 }lhtiUm.AMC, Ecd. 
Hist. (16x9) 5 Also Princes, whom the prophets have ,,, 
made figurative Christs. x83a Lewis Use If A b. Pol Terms 
v. 44 Confound real with figurative Sovereignty. X84S S. 
Lover He saw a real instead of a figurative 

blister. 

5. Abounding In or addicted to dgures of speech. 

1589 Puttknham Eng. Poesie 111. vii.^ (Arb.) 166 Whidi 

thing made the graue iudges Areopagites , . to forbid all 
manner of figuratiue speaches - . in their consistorie of 
lustice. 1693 Dryden Jswen&l Pref., Sublime subjects 
ought to he adorned with the sublimest and with the most 
figurative expressions 1740 J. Clarke Educ. Vouth igd. 3) 
88 Tho' they are ..easy Authors, yet they are more Figura- 
tive than Ciesar. 1783 H. Blair Lect. I, xiv. 274 'J’hey 
will pour forth a torrent of Figurative Language- xj&g Bel- 
sham Ess. 1 . ii. 2$ Shakesibpeare. .is.the most figurative writer 
.-in our language. *878 Browning Poets Croisic 1x3 La 
Roque, .broke hounds Of figurative passion. 
fS.Afsts. = Figurate xz. 4. Obs. 

1744 Suppl. Harris's Lex. Techn. s. v. Counierfoint^ 
Counterpoint is divided into simple and figurative. .Figura- 
tive Counterpoint is of two Kinds, in one, Discords are 
introduced occasionally, as passing Notes, .in the other, the 
Discord bear.s a chief Part of the Harmony. 

Pignratively 

h -LY k} In a figurative manner. 

1. In or by means of a figure or emblem. 

1393 'LANGL. P. PI. C. XVII. 294 And bow fynde hym bote 
figuratifliche a ferly me bynke)?. c 1430 {1888] 33 In 

Gedeones fiece was this shewed figuratively. 1508 Fisher 
7 Penit. Ps. ooiij, There be thre partes of penaunce whiche 
this holy nrophete sheweth derkely and fygurat:^mely by the 
symylitude of thre dyuers byrdes. X646 Sir T. BrownE' 
Pseud. Ep. HI. vH. 121 The sense is still the same; for 
therein are figuratively intended Vzziah and Ezecbiias. 1780 
G. Horne Disc. (1794) III. xvii 379 Figuratively and sacra- 
mentally presented in the temple on earth. , , ,, 

‘2. By or as a figure of speech ; metapnoncally. 
*533 pRiTir Disput. Purgat (1829) 151 He dare not under- 
stand this thing as figuratively spoken. 165X Hobbes 
Leviatk. m, xxxv. 220 Figurativehr, those men also are 
called Holy. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones vm ii, To express 
myself less figuratively, he determined to go to sea. 

Miss Broughton Not wisely W. 282 It is very, very dimcuU 
figuratively to get inside another person. 

'Fi’gTiraliveiiess, If* ^ prec. + -kess.j 
The quality of being figurative, 
a 1729 S. Clarke Serm. II. exxii. 45 From the 
tiveness..of these expressions. *8x:6 J. Gilchsi'st Philos, 
Eiym. 227 Dispense with the figurativeness of Bacons 
style I 1837 Hallam Hist. Lit. m. iv. §'8 The precepts, .of 
Bevelation, notwithstanding their brevity and figurativi^ 
ness. x88x A tkenanim No. 281 1. 328/2 The figurativeness of 
another kind <ff which, . Rossetti’s sonnets are so imL 
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■ €h. rare-K ' [as if ad. L. j 

^•figumtSira^ f. figurdrt to Figure : see -uee.] - 
Jborm/ make, shape. 1 

1643 Bp. T. Morton Fresenim, Schismatic 2 One may see ' 
the face of another, and yet not discern the liuamcnts and 
figurature. ; 

Figure (ft'gs-h -iui), Forms: 3-4 i 

{3 wygur), 4-5 ag(o)ur, (5 fegure), 4- 6 fygiire, ; 
3- fl.gur3. [a. Fr. (---=Fr. , Sp., It. Jignra\ \ 
2A. hF figuran t ^fig- short stem Qi fingB-e\ see ■ 
Feign. 

The L. word^ was the ordinary rendering of Or. crxw^ ! 
(see Scheme) in its many technical uses; sex'eral of the i 
senses below iire traceable, wholly or in pai’t, to Greek philo ! 
sophy,] 1 

I. Form, shape. 

1. The form of anything as determined by the 

oiidine ; external form ; shape generally. j 

1393 Gower Cm/J^ III. 52 But yet it [a statue] was as in 
figure Most lich to niannes creature. 1477 Earl Rivers 
(Caxton) Dkies 141 A man that is in a derke kaue may 1 
not se his propre^ figure. 153s Coverdale Ezek. x. 22 
I'he figure of their face.s was, euen as I had sene them. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 221 The Figure of a Bell partaketh 
of the Pyramis. 1697 Dampier V~qy. (1729) I. 537 Their 
Faces are of a flat oval Figure. Keu.l Exam. J k. 1, 

Earik (1734) 289 The Theorist .. had deduced its [the }i 
Earth's] true Figure from its true causes. 1736 N ugent Gr. I 
Tmr I. 164 The figure of the city is an oblong square. I 
1830 Kates & Lardn. MecJi, i. 5 Bodie.s having very dif- ^ 
ferent volumes may have^ the .same figure. 1878 Huxley 
Pkysiogr. xi.x. 318 In addition to thl.s change of size . . the 
figure of the ship -suffers a change. 

fo. In generalized sense, as an attribute of body. 
147s Ripley Ow/. Alch. in. in Ashm. (1652) 141 Both fy. 
gure and ponderosyte. 1690 Locke iht^n. Und. ii. xx:<i. § 2 
Solidity and Extension, and the Termination of it. Figure. 
1744 Harris Three Treat. (1841) 29 Such things.. as are 
peculiarly characterized by figure and colour. _ 1831 Brew- 
ster Optics xvii. § go. 147 Crystals whose . . simplest form 
had only one axis of figure. 1873 Jowett (ecL 2) L 
273 Figure is the only thing that always follows colour, 
f e. Appearance, as-pect ; also, attitude, posture. 
1513 Bouglas AEneis v. xiiL 13 The seis figur wes ab- 
•hominable. 1658 Sir T. Browne iv, 58 Some 
Christians . , decline the figure of rest, and make choice of 
an erect posture. 1684 Charnock A ttrib. Gofi (1834) II. 577 
To have devout figures of the face, and uncomely postures 
■of the soul. 

d- iransf. The ’*sliape E state (of a matter). 

1838 Carlyle Fredk. Gi. (1865) !. in. iii. 150 As to Fried- 
rich’s Pomeranian quarrel, this is the figure of it. 

2 . Geonu A definite form constituted by a given 
line or continuous series of lines so arranged as to 
enclose a superficial space, or by a given surface or 
series of surfaces enclosing a space of three dimen- 
sions; any of the classes or species of such forms, 
as the triangle, circle, cube, sphere, etc. 

134.0 Ayenb. 234 Ine J>erpunde figure : Jje ende went ayen 
to his ginnlnge. x5sx Recokde Faihw. ICnawl. i. Defih., 
Figures . . be made of prickes, lines or platte formes. 1570 
Billingsley Enclid i, xv. 3 Of all figures a circle is the most 
perfect. 1603 Holland Plniarch’s Mor. 814 A Figure iis 
the superfi.cie.s, circum-scription, and accompli.shed linea- 
ment of a bodie. 1714 Steele Englishman No. 46 That 
beautiful Figure in Architecture called a Pyramid, x^p-io 
Coleridge (1865)97 A circle is. .a figure constituted 
by the circumvolution of a straight line with its one end 
fixed. 1823 H. J. Brooke hiirtni. Crystalkygr. 137 The 
new figure.s would be octahedron.s. _ 1840 Lardner Geom. 
134 A figure may be constructed similar to a given figure. 

1 3 . 'i'he proper or distinctive shape or appear- 
ance (of a person or thing). OZ>s. 

a 1300 Cursor 3 E 22148 (Cott.) O thinges sere hair naturs 
[anticrist sal dp] turnd to be in sere figurs. 1340 Hamfole 
Fr. Co7i5c. 2320 A devel in his fygur right, c 1386 Chaucer 
3 Ionk's T. 232 Than . . God . . him [N ebuchadnezzar] restored 
to his regne and his figure. C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) iv. 13 
Scho bad hem. ]jat he schuld..hafe na drede of hir, what 
figure .so euer he sawe hir. <2x400-50 Alexander 360 pe 
figour of a freke he sail take eftire. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 1 1860) 
21 Wonderfulle entrepri.ses, .that Hercule,s did, whiche is 
writen in figure of a poesy. 1599 Shake, kluch Ado i. i. 15 
Doing in the figure of a Lambe, the feats of a Lion. 1611 
Bible Isa, xliv. 13 The carpenter. . maketh it after the figure 
ofaman. 

4 . Of a living being : Bodily shape, occas. in- 
cluding appearance and bearing. Now chiefly of 
persons. 

13.. E. E. A Hit. F. A. 746 Quo formed he by fayre 
fygure ? 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg-, 283 b/i A monk of a ryght 
honourable fygure and parure. 1484 — FablesofjE,sopi\. iv, 
To the [the pecok] they {the goddes] haue gynen fayr fygurq. 
«iS33 Ld, Berners /A/w xlii. 140 Yf I shold dyscryue his 
fouie fygure at length. 1637 Microcosm, il C ij, 

When other creatures- . Look downwards on't, pheu] hast an 
erected figure, X740 Chestere. Lett. I. Ixii. 174 [Poet-s] 
repre.sent as persons, the passions, .and many other things 
that have no figures nor persons belonging to .them. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) II. 106 There is little known 

■ exactly with regard to the proportion of the human figure. 
Ibid. IV, 24 Few readers .. . are not as well acquainted, with 
the figure of a Squirrel. 1863 B'r. A. Kemble Resid. m 
Georgia 42 The figures of some of the women ‘are handsome. 
1869 Boutell AT>ns 4- Avmt. vii. 109 This hauberk was ad- 
justed to the figure by a belt. i8i^ Burgon Lives 12 Gd. 
Men I. ii. 140 His dignified aspect and commanding figure. 

b. The bodily frame, considered with regard to 
its appearance, 

1715-20 Pope Iliad ix. 71 Wise Nestor then^his reverend 
figure rear'd. 1728 — Dune. it. fia So lab’nng on, with 
shoulders, hands, and head, Wide as a windmill .all his 
figure ^read. 


5 . An embodied (human) form ; a person con- 
sidered with regard to visible form or appearance, i 

c 1250 Gefi. 4- Ex. 1006 In^e dale of mambre, sa^ abraham j 
figures ibre. c 1420 Antws 0/ Arih, xi. Ho was a figure cf * 
flesche, fayrest of alle. c'1450 Loneuch Grail xUii. .303 
'i'he legure pat there-owt gan gon. 160a Soaks. Ham. 1. i. , 
.J09 This portentous figure Comes armed through our watch, 
1673 Dryden 3 farr. a la Mode m. i. What a figure of a 
man is there ! 1730 A. Gordon Maffels A mpkii/t. 50 Two I 
Figures . . in the Action of going into the Amphitheatre. 1754 : 
RiciiAEnsoNGw«<ifA(?w IV. x.xi, 153 She is a very fine figure 
of a woman. 1768 Sterne 6>«/. (1782) II. 81 A tall | 

figure,' of a philo.sophic, serious, adust look. 1877 Rita ‘ 

I 'iviejine i. iv, He saw a figure leaning against the embra- i 
sure of one of the windows. 

b. coUoq. A person of grotesque or untidy ap- 
pearance. Figure of fun \ a ludicrous personage, 
an oddity. I 

1774 M-ad. D’Arblay Early Diary (1S89) I- ^ ! 

tained leave to come down, though, .quite a figure, i8ix 
Miss L. M. Hawkins Ctess, 4- Gerir. (K. O.), Figure of fun. 
1813 Lady Burghersh in . Lett. (1893) 61 Words can^t de- ; 
scribe the figures the women dress here of a morning. 1840 ; 
Mrs. F, Trollope IFidtnv Married vii, What.. can have | 
induced you to make such a fi;pire of yonrself? t86i i 
Hughes Tom Frown at Oo^. xvm.'(i889) 173 The figure of 
fun was a middle-aged man of small stature. 1886 Burton 
Arab. Nts. I, 82 Each of them is a figure o* fun after his 
own fashion. 

6. timisf. A person as an object of mental con- 
templation ; a personage. 

^ 1734 Watts ReKq. Clnv. (rjSp) 216 She had rather bear an 
inconvenience herself, than give an uneasiness even to the 
meaner figures of mankind. 1847 Emerson Repr, Men, 
6'<7i?M.?Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 389 And he flung into literature, in his 
3 \T ephistopheles, the fir.st organic figure that has been .added j 
for some ages. 1874 Gbei-k ShoH Hist. vL § 6- 335 Thi.s | 
utter absence of all passion, .makes the figure of [Thomas] ; 
Cromwell the most terrible in our history* x8^ Bryce ; 
Amer. Commw. II. liii. 327 The disappearance of this j 
brilliant figure [Hamilton]. i 

7 . Conspicuous appearance. .In pbrase To make \ 

(familiarly to out) a figure : . 

a. in neutral sense, with, qualifying adj.: To 
present a (good, bad, splendid, ridiculous, etc.) ap- 
peal ance; to produce an impression of specified 
character on the beholder. 

1699 Bentley Fkai. 361 Any Metaphor at all makes but ’ 
a very bad Figure. 1710 Steele Tatter No. 57 T i To ■ 
understand among what Sort of Men we make the best j 
Figure. X727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind, I. xii. 134 l 
The City makes a good figure firom the Sea. 1766 Goi-dsm. | 
Vic. W. X, When Moses has trimmed them, a little, they will I 
cuta very tolerable figure. 179X ^G.Gaushij^o' A stn.Horsem. | 
V. (1809) 87 London R’ders. . . who cut .. so smart a figure j 
in a country town. 1882 Sebjt. Ballantine Exper. l. 456 |] 
Witnesses of this kind cut but an awkward figure in the ^ 
hands of a skilful counsel. 1883 S. C. 'Hm.l Rezro^ect i. 
240 He ntade but a poor figure in the House. 

b. To appear in a ridiculous aspect, 

x7®6 a dv. Capt. R. Boyle 21 2 1 1 was 2s much as I could do ; 
to keep ray Countenance at the Figure he made. 1854 ' 
Felton F'am. Lett. xlvi. (1865) 343 There is nothing more 
comical than the figure an English scholar cuts when he first 
comes to Athens. 

C. To occupy a conspicrtoius or distinguished | 
position ; to play a prominent ox importai.t part ; | 
to attract ad miration of respect. Cf. F.y%2>^ figure, 
1691 J. Wilson .Belphegar ,v. i. Dram. Wks. <18,74) 368 
Aid what figure do you make in this house S 1697 Dryden 
AEneid 11. .xi6 While his arms .. rul’d the Counsels of the 
Court,. 1 :made some figuTe there. 17XX Addison Sped,. \ 
No. 92 IT 8 Gentlemen that make a Figure at Will’s. 1736 ; 
Butler A nal. i. iii, Revolutions, wliich make a figure even 
in the Mstoiy of the world, :X749 Chestebf. LeiL II. 233, 

I am very willing that you should make, but very unwiihng 
that you should cut, a figure. . ; the cutting a figure being 
the very lowest vuigarisni in the English langtiage. T76Z-71 
FI, Walpole Verhte's Attecd, Paint. (17S6) L Z23 The first 
painter who .seems to have made any figure in this reign. 
1809 Syd. Smith PFA’s. (1859) I. 171/2, Boys, who make a 
considerable figure at school . . often make no figure in the 
world. 1824 Vi. Irvinc't T. Trav. I. fS/ If they did not make 
much figure in talking, they did in eating. , 1864 Burton 
Scot Abr. I. iv. 206 Kirkaldy of Grange, .cut some figure in 
i politics. . 

I 8. Importance, distinction, '^ mark'*. Now only 
1 with reference to. persons, in phrases (somewhat 
' arc/i.) man, woman of figure, a person of rank and 
I 'Station. 

i 1692 Dryden St. Evremoni's Ess. 192 Persons of the 
I greatest Figure make every thing valued according to their 
Fancy. X703 Maundrell ^oum. yerus, (1732) 44 Another 
River, of no inconsiderable figure. 17x1 Addison 
N o. 122 f '7 The speech . . was . - desij^ied . . to give him a 
Figure in my Eye. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit II. 63 
Wallingford .. a Place of great Figure. exSoo IC. White 
Rc7n. (1837) 37,9, I met him . . in company with persons of 
apparent figure. 1851 Carlyle Sterling n. 1 . (1872) 69 Mr. 
Sterling, a private gentleman of some figure. 

b. Style of living, ostentation, display, atxh. 
x6os Ld. Cromwell iw. .iii,^ 2 Our Cofonty now exceeds 
the figure Of common ent^tainments. 1720 De Foe Capt. 
Singleton xx. (t84D).342 He obliged her not to increase her 
figure, but live private. xSoy Fielding's^ Tom yones 1 . Life 
ir Fond of figure and magnificence, he incumbered himself 
with a lafge retinue. X851 Carlyle Sterling i. ix, (1872) 55 
Lieutenant-General Barton of the Life-guards . . lived in 
a certain figure here in town. 

II. Represented form.' ; image, likeness. 

9 . The image, likeness, ox representaHon ^some- 
thing material or immaterial. 
a x34o:Hamvole PsaUer'xA 4 III mea..*beris pe fiigure of 


decl. .ri4oo .Maundev, (Roxb.Vvii. 25 Euermare In 
middes of )>am es funden j?e figure of |>^ crosse. 14S1 
Caxton My rr, i. iu. 9 He fourmed hym [man] to his figure 
and semblaunce, 1531 Elyot Gem. i. xxvi, There is nat 
a more playne figure of idlenesse, than playihge at dise, 
x6o8 Shaks. Per. v. iii. 92 in Helicanus may you well 
descry A figure of truth, of faith, of loyalty. 1658 Sm 
T, Browne Hydriot, iii. 40 The mystical Figures of Pea- 
cocks, Dove.s and Cocks. 1791 Burke App. Whjgs Wks. 
VI. 30 Fie is their standard figure of perfection. 1878 
B. Taylor Denkation Argt. 10 She is no figure of the Faith 
of her day. 

t b. An imaginary form, a phantasm. Ols. 

£■1384 Chaucer H. Fame i. 48 Or if the soule .. warnith 
al and some.. Be avi'ions or be figures. 1598 Shak.s. 
Merry W, iv. ii. 231 To scrape the figures out of your 
husbands braines. 

10 . esj>. An artificial representat ion of the hitman 
form. 

a. In scnlptnre : A statue, an image, an effigy. 

t To w(mk ly the FSdire {quot perfe. to operate on 

a wax effigy of a person, for the purpose of enchantmeat 
(Schmidt); some have referred it to sense 14. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2290 (Cott.) Lik til las fader j33.t was ded 
A wygur was luad. a 1300 E. K. PsaltcnxNili}. 7 Alle schente 
be.. pat mirthen in |>ar vigours {in simnlacris'] als. cxjjsoo 
Destr. Troy 4349 The Figur of his fader was faisly honouryt, 
1483 Caxton Cato An] b, To adoure the ymages and other 
fygures humayn. 1535 Lyndesay Saty^y 4087 Stage Dh'ect., 
Heir sal Dissait he drawin up, cr ellis his figure. 1598 Shaks* 
Merry PF. iv* il. 185 A witch . . She workes by Charmes, by 
SpeLs, by th’ Figure. x6ii Bible i Kings vi. 29 Carued 
figures of Cheml:im.s. 1697 Dryden ViTg. Georg. 11. 646 
'1 he breathing Figures of Corinthian Brass. 1717 Lady 
M. W. Montagu Lett. II. xlvL 35 All the figure-s have their 
heads on. ^ t8o7->8 Scott IFVrz'.'App. ii, I tried, .to frighten 
her., by introducing a figure through a trap-door. iSsi 
Hussey Papal Poitier iii. 158 The use of figures in 
‘Churches, . y ■ ' 

b. Ill painting;, drawing, etc. : A representation 
of human form (as opposed to landscape, still life, 
etc.)* Now restricted to representation of the whole 
or greater part of the body, 

,c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xi, 43 A hoist of grene iasper ■udth 
foure figures and vixi. names of .oure Lord ^erin. CX440 
Promp. Parv. 159/2 Fygure, or lykenesse. xfi-jh Norths 
Add. Lives 75 His Cabinet, furnished with many 
Pourtraitures and Figures of those who had been Travellers, 
169s Dryden tr. Du F^’esnefs Art cj Faintmg PreF. 37 In 
the principal Figures of a ricture . . comsists the principal 
beauty of his [the Palnter’.s] W ork. 1705 Addison Italy 13 
Tapestry, in which are wrought the Figures of. .great Per- 
sons. 1821 Craig Led. Drawing v\\\. 428 If your subjeiit 
be of figures. 2832 G. Downks Lett. Cent. Cmtntries 1 , 34 
On the front are the figures of his wife and child. 

c. Her. (Cf. the face.) 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Figure, in heraldry, a bearing ia 
a shield, representing or resembling a human face; as a sun, 
a wind, an angel, etc. 

til. Represented character; part enacted; hence, 
position, capacity. Obs. 

x6io Shaks. Temp. ui. iii. 83 Brauely the .figure of dus 
Harpie, hast thou Perform'd. 1673 Dryden Marr, 4 . la 
Mode V. i. Since he is King, methlnks he has ' as-sumed 
another Figure. ' 1675 Temtle Let. to Sir y. Williamson 
Wks. 1731 II. 344 His Majesty would upon n© Occasion 
quit the Figure of Medial Oir. 1711 Steele Sped. No, 262 
1* 6 Those who appear in tlie higher Figures of Life. lyax 
De Foe -Mefn. Cavalier- (1840) 113 Your maj^ty , . shall he 
■served by me in any figure you please, 
t b. One acting a part. Obs. rare. 

1494 Fabyan Ckrm. vri. ccxxviii. 258 She was there as a 
fygure,, a woman werynge that habyte without professyoa of 
ordre. , , - ■ ■ 

t e. A person dressed in character. Obs. 
tfi’j J, Penn Sleepy Se^'m. v, Horse-jockeys, Italian figures, 
jKipe-dancers, and ballad -singers. 

12 . An emblem, type, t In figure . : in emblem- 
atical representation. 1* he in figure : to be 
typical. ^ In figure to ; emblematic of. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxlvi. 8 He hilys halywrit wih 
figurs forto stire men to seke. c 1366 Chaucer A . B. C. 169 
Ysaak was figure of his [Christ’^s] deth ceTteyn. c 1450 St. 
•Cuthbert {Sxirtf:Qs 697 pe ship hat beres vs in pe se, Of haly 
kyrke pe figure be. 1497 Bp, Alcock Motts Perfect. A ij, 
This mount is in figure and s3>-gnefyeth relygyon. 153a 
yioysx.Confut,Tindct,leNV?..’^Zflx Al thing vnto them came 
in figures. 1607-ia Bacon Ess. Counsel (Arb.) 312 The 
auncient tymes doe sett ‘fourth in Figure, .the incorporacion 
. .ofGounce ‘11 with Kinges. X637 Nabbes 3 Iicrocosm. 1. C, 
Dh gentle power.. . Figure of peace, 1647 S altmarsh Sparkles 
Glory (1847) 149 A rest or peace dn figure to that glory and 
fulness to be revealed in us. i65!t C. Cartwright Cert. 
Relig. u 122 The Rock, .was a Tj^pe andti Figure of Christ. 
*730-6 in Bailey (folio). 1855 M acaulay H ist. Eng. IV. 453 
It has long been usual to represent the imagination under 
the figure of a wing, 

III. Delineated or devised form ; a design or 
pattern. 

13 . A delineation illustrating the text of a book; 
a diagram, an illustration. When used as a refer- 
ence usually abbreviated to fig. 

'The L. = Gr. as applied to mathematical 

diagrams; but tire mod. use is influenced by -sense 9. 

ciggi Chaucer Astral, i. § 3 For the more declaradoun, 
Jo here the figure. 1545 Raynold Byrth Mankyftde 
B ij, Not onely in wordes, but also in Iiuely and expresse 
fygures. ^ i55r Records Pathw. KitumL a. Prefi, The 
charges in cuttyng of the figures, a 1660 W. Oughtred 
(title), Mathematicall Recreations, or a 'Collection of sundry 
Proble.mes . . illustrated with divers Brasse Figures. 1703 
Moxon Meek: Exerc. 173 As you see m, the Figure at b. 
1849 Sk. Nat. Hist., Mammalia IV. 113 Two figures of 
skulk (Fig. 71 and 72). i86'x P. L. SimmONds {title), Ure's 
Cotton Manufacture, .in two volumes with one hundred and 
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fifty original figures. 1885 LEUDESDor^F Proj. 

Gcom, 81 Let in the first fi.iure a transversal 7;/ be drawn to 
cut c, ib in A, B, C, D respectively. 

14 . Asirol. A diagrura 01 the aspects of the astro- 
logical houses ; a horoscope. A Jigure of heaven 
or the heavens \ a scheme or table showing the dis- 
position of the heavens at a given time. 7 0 cast^ 
erects set a figure : see the vbs. 

*393 Gower Can/. III. 79 He . , Through his carectes and 
figures The raaisiry and the power hadde. idro J 3 . Jonso.v 
AtcA. IV. iv, By erection of her figure, I gest it. 1651 tr. 
Bacoii's Life Death 1 "J'he Figures of Heaven, under 
which they were born. 1678 Butler Hud. m, i. 455 He set 
a Figure to discover If you were fled to Rye or Dover. 1716 
Addison Di'utnmer w. Ihey are casting a figure. 1831 
Brewster Newto?i (1855' 1 . ii. 21 He bought "a book on 
Judicial Astrology . .and in . .perusing it he came to a figure 
of the Heavens. 

15 . An arrangement of lines or other markings 
forming an ornamental device; one of the devices 
combined into a decorative pattern; also applied 
to similar markings produced by natural agency. 
Also collect . f In figure : so as to form a pattern. 

*S9? Shaks. Lovers Cornel. 17 Oft did she heave her 
napkin to her eyne .. Laundering the .silken figures in the 
brine, x6z$ Bacon £ss. B'riendsMjf Arb.) 175 It was well 
said. .That speech was like Cloth of Arras, opened, and put 
abroad ; Whereby the Imagery doth appeare in Figure; 
whereas in Thought.s, they lie but as in Packs. 1637 
Milton Lycidas 105 His bonnet sedge, Inwrought witn 
figures dim. 1665 G. Havers Sir T. Boe'^s Voy. E. 2nd, 
447 This Seal, .the Great Mogul, either in a large, or lesser 
figure causeth to be put into all Firmanes. 1833^ Hr. 
Martineau Loom % Lugger n. vi. 118 A beautiful figure 
that velvet has, to be sure. ^1853 Tennyson Brook J03 
Sketching with her .slender pointed foot Some figure. .On 
arden gravel, i860 Tyndall Glac, 11. i. 232 The luminous 
giire reflected from such a surface is exceedingly beautiful. 
iransf 1667 Milton P, L. vii. 426 Part more wise In 
common, rang’d in figure, wedge thir way. 1718 Lady M. 
W Montagu Let. 10 Apr. (1861) 1 . 358 He. .begins a sort of 
solemn dance. They all stand about him in a regular figure. 

16 . Dancing. One of the evolutions or move- 
ments of a dance or dancer ; also, a set of evolu- 
tions ; one of the divisions into which a set dance 
is divided. 

1636 Massinger Gt, Dk. Florence iv. i, Keep your figure 
fair. And follow but the sample I shall set you. 1806-7 J. 
Beresford Miseries Hum, Life (1826) iii. xvii, Blundering 
in the figure all the way down a country dance. 1825 A naL 
Land, Ball-room 62 The figure and tune being selected, the 
M. C. should be informed of it. 1874 Mrs. H, Wood Mast. 
Crevlands 1 84 Such wa-s the commencement of the figure. 

1 7 . Skating. *A movement, or series of move- 
ments, lieginning and ending al the centre* {Badm. 
Libr.., Skating 145). 

1869 Vandervell & Witham Aj/^A Figure-skating ix. 164 
To commence a figure the skaters stand opposite each other, 
as on the sides of a square. 

IV. A written character. Cf. 15. 
f 18 . gen. Applied, e.g., to a letter of the alpha- 
bet, the symbol of a musical note, a mathematical 
symbol, etc. Ohs, 

1597 Morley Introd, Mus, Annot., Figures in time shorter 
than minimes cannot be tied orenter in ligature. 1607 Shaks. 
Tpnonv. i. 157 Shall, .write in thee the fibres of their lone 
Euer to read them thine. Ibid, v, iii. 7 The Charxacter lie 
take with wax, Our Captaine hath in euery Figure skill. 
1609 T. DovihKiiivyOmLkop. Microl. 39 A Breefe is a Figure, 
which hath a body foure-square, and wants a tayle pg. 
s66o Barrow Euclid ir. i. Schol., Seeing by reason of the 
figure — , that A is not [etc.], 

19 . A numerical symbol. Originally, and still 
chiefly, applied to the ten symbols of the so-called 
Arabic notation. Two (or double)^ three^four^ etc. 
figures ; a number amounting to ten or more, a 
hundred or more, a thousand or more, etc. ; a sum 
of money indicated by such a number. Man of 
figures : one versed in arithmetic or statistics. 

In Cricket, To get into or reach double or three figures =s 
to make ten or a hundred runs. 

a X223 Alter, R. 214 pe iiscare. .make^ perinne figures of 
augrim.^ cx^oS Edmund Conf. 223 in E.E,P. (1862) 77 
Arsmetrike radde in cours. . & his figours drouj aklai. c 1369 
Chaucer Deihe Blaunche 447 And reckon with his figures 
ten. c 1425 Craft Nombrynge i In pis craft ben vsid teen 
figun^. 1543 Recorde Gr, Aries (1575) 4^ There are but 
ten Figures, that are vsed in Arithmetike. 1600 T. Hill 
Arith. 5 b, The Cipher (for so the figure o is peculiarly 
named, although it be generally called and accompted as a 
figure). X674 Playpord Skill Mus. 1. xi. 36 The Figures 
usually placed over Notes in the Thorough-Bass of Songs. 
1746-7 HERVEYjT/r/f/A { 2818)72 Arithmeticians have figures;, 
to compute all the progressions of time, X817 Tierney in 
Pari. Deb. 1357 The noble lord, .could not disprove figures. 
1884 Punch 5 Apr. i6i/x Mr. B., A. R. A, .sends a ‘single 
figure — for which he ask.s three figures. 1884 Lilly^vkitds 
Cricket Ann. 64 Lancashire could not reach three figures 
'either time. 

b. figure of eight', see Eioht 3. Also attrib.^ 
as in figure of eight bandage^ suture. Figure of 
eight moth : (see quot). 

x6o4 Marston Makanient iv, ii, [The brawl] Why, ’tis but 
singles on the left, two on the right, .a figure of eight. x8is 
Kirby Sc Sp. Entomol. I. ig6 The figure-of-eight-moth (Bom- 
byx cxruleocephala^ F.). xSyx Holmks Sysi, Surg. led. 2) 
V. 508 The figure of eight bandage is formed of a single con- 
tinuous roller, 

e. Figure (of) four*, a trap for catching animals, 
the trigger of which is set in the shape of the 
figure 4, 
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1872 0 . W* Holmes Poet Breakf-i.\.^x^Zf! 10 Ralibit.s are 
entrapped in ‘figgery fours’, x^&a^ A^nericanisms^ 

Figure Four, a hunter’s trap for Targe game. Also called 
a deadfall. 

2 . 0 . Hence, An amount, number, sum of money 
expressed in figures. 

1842 Punch n. 118/2 He may put a better dessert upon 
hi.s table at a lighter fi^re than now. i848TnACKER,\Y Bk. 
Snobs X, Accommodating a youngster . . with a glandered 
charger at an uncommonly stiff figure. 1869 Tyndall jVotes 
Led. Light § 127 The index of refraction . . reached . . so 
high a figure as 2.4. 

V. In various uses, representing the technical 
applications of Gr, 

21 . Fhet. Any of the various * forms * of expres- 
sion, deviating from the normal arrangement or 
use of words, which are adopted in order to give 
beauty, variety, or force to a com2:)osition ; e.g. 
Aposiopesis, Hyperbole, Metaphor, etc. Also, 
figure of speech. 

V1386 CnkXicmClerFs Prol. 16 Your terme.s, your coloures, 
and your figures, Kepe hem in store, til [etc.]. 1589 Putten- 
K AM Eng. Poesie m. vii. (Arb.) 166 Figures be the in.struments 
of ornament in euery language. 1596 Harington Meiajn. 
Ajax (1814) II And minding to speak it shorter, by the 
figure of abbreviation. 1609 Bible iDouay ■ Ps. cxiii. Coram., 
By the figure Apostrophe he .speaketh to the sea, river, and 
hilles. C1633 Hobbes Rhet. (1840' 519 A figure is garnish- 
ing of speech in words, or in a .sentence, X665 Boyle Occas. 
Refi . PxA . (i8.j8)22 That noble Figure of Rhetorick call’d 
Hyperbole. 1766 Chesterf. Lett. 188 The Egotism Is the 
usuall and favourite figure of most peoples Rhetorick. 
1824 L, Murray Eng. Grain, (ed. 51 1 . 486 Figures of Speech 
imply some departure from simplicity of expression. 1878 
Bosw. Smith Carthage 161 The proverb ‘ as many slaves, 
so many enemies’ was, in their case, no figure of rhetoric 
but the stern and simple truth. 

b. In a more restricted sense (with mixture of 
senses 9 and 12): A metaphor or metaphorical 
mode of expression ; an image, similitude. 

1435 Misyn Fire of Love 3 pe flaume, whilk vndyr fygure 
I caid fyer. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. <W. de W. 1531) i Declareth 
it by the .similitude and fygure of the passage of the chyldren 
of Israel from Egypte. x6ix Bible i Cor. iv. 6 These things 
. . I haue in a figure transferred to ray selfe. X727 Pope, etc. 
A rt of Sinking 77 That . . destroyer of fine figures, winch is 
known by the name of common sense, 1782 Priestley 
Corrupt. Ckr. 1 . 11. 156 [The.se] expressions nave much the 
air of figure and allusion. x8ss Brimley Ess. 44 Simile and 
figure may be regarded as a natural short band. 1875 J owett 
Plato (^d. 2) III. 96 The old Pythagorean ethical symbols 
still exist as figures of speech among ourselve.s. 

22 . Grammar . Any of the permitted deviations 
from the normal forms of words (e.g. Aphseresis, 
Syncope, Elision), or from the ordinary rules of 
construction (e.g. Ellipsis). f Formerly also 
figure of speech. 

X669 Milton Accedence Gram, Wk.s. 1851 VI. 467 Words 
are sometimes encreast or diminisht by a Letter or Syllable 
.. which are call’d Figures of Speech. lyax-xSoo in 
Bailey, 

23 . Logic. (See quot. 1837-8.) 

xgs* Wilson Logike (1567) 286 Examples of the firste 
figure and the mode,s thereof, 1589 Pappe w. Hatchet B b, 
’Tis neither in moode nor figure. 1628 T. Spencer Logick 
238 Aristotle delivers the forme of Syliogismes. .and divides 
them into three figures. *663 Evelyn Mem, (1857) III. 141 
A Reverend Father . . has put Mr. Cressy’s rhapsody into 
mode and figure. 1708 S'vi'rc Sacramental 'Test, As to that 
argument. .1 wonder by what figure those gentlemen speak. 
X837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xx. (x866) 1 . 490 The forms 
determined by the different position of the middle term . . 
in the premises of a syllogism, are called figures, — a name 
given to them by Aristotle. 

24 . Mus. ‘ Any short succession of notes, either 
as melody or a group of chords, which produces 
a single, complete, and distinct impression * (Grove). 

X884 R. Prentice Musician III. 29 The first Invention is 
founded entirely on the opening eight-note figure, 

VI. atirib. and Comb. 

25 . a. simple attrib. (sense 10), as figure-action., 
-incident, -painting, -picture.^ piece, -sculpture, 
-study, -subject’, b. objective (sense 4), figure- 
training’, (senses 10, i^) m fgure-carver, carving, 
-stamper, -weaving. 

i860 Ruskin Mod. Paint, V. ix. i. 198 Heroic [landscape] 
, .is frequently without architecture ; never withotit ^figure- 
action, or emotion. .Contemplative [landscape], requires., 
■^figure incident. 1868 G. Runic M on, Il.sir The 

^figure-stampers and ^figure-carvers of the Early and still 
more of the Later Iron Age; 1849 Soutkev Covinu-pl. Bk, 
Ser. II. 34^ To cut up a fowl in the air. . This sort of *figure- 
carving irnpfies aboin‘nable cookeiy. 1873 Hamerton 
Intel!. Life vn. 239 The wife is with you always. .the 
world, to you, is a *figure-picture in which there is one 
figure, the rest is merely background. 1864 A. McKay Hist. 
Kilmarnock (ed. 4) 250 He excelled . . in . . Iandsc;^s, and 
^figure-pieces. 1874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par. Churches 
XIX Whether or not *figure-sculpture ought to be employed 
in ecclesiastical architecture. X884 Rllskin in I*all Mall 
G. 10 Dec. ix/x The vast irruption of sensual ^figure-study. 
1877 W. Jones Finger-ring An ivory patch-box, with 
^figure-subject carved in relief. 1871 (fiile) f¥lgur^ Training. 
183X G. Porter Silk Manuf. 234 *Figure-weaving is the 
art of producing various patterns in the cloth. 

26 . Special comb. ; figure-maker, («) one who 
casts or moulds figures ; (^) a maker of wooden 
anatomical models for artists; figure-servant, 
nome-wd., a commercial clerk ; figure-six a. (see 
quot. 1851); figure-skater, one who practises 
figure-skating ; figure-skating, the ait or practice 


of skating in figures (see Figure sh. t 7) ; figure- 
stone (A/A^.) --Ag.vlmatolite. Also tlGUIlE- 
CASTER, FiGUKE-DANCE, FiGUltK-PLIXGKR, etc. 

1850 J. H. Newman Difftc. Anglic, 205 Operatives, 
journeymen, *fjgure-.servant.s and Jabourers. 1851 Mayhlw 
Loud. Labour L 36/2 I'he hair, they [coster-lads] say 
ought to be. .done in *figure-.six curls. iSpaT. M. Witham 
Figure-skating in Skating (Badm. Libr.) iii. 45 Dry cracks 
. , are very dangerous to the *figure-skater. 1832 H. Spencer 
Grac(ft(hms Ess. 1S91 II. 384 ^Early attempts^. . in ■figure- 
skating, are . . fatiguing. 189a T. M . Witham JGgurerskating 
m Skating (Badm. Libr.) iii. 57 A figure-.skating club . . the 
members of which are mostly EnsBish. 1805 R. Jameson 
Char, Min. II. 604 It is brought from China, and has 
received the name '^ Figure-stone. 1852 L. Oliphant Journey 
to Katmandu 174 Amongst other minerals are corundum, 
figuie-.stone, and talc. 

Figure -iiu), v. [f. prec. sb. ; cf. OF. 

(and inod.Fr.) fgurer ( -^Pr. nnd Sp. fg'urar, It. 
fgurare, ad. JL. figurdre, f. figura FiGUiiS sb.\ 
which is probably the source oi some of the Srnses.] 
tl. irans. To gi\'e figure to ; to form, shape ; to 
bring into shape. Obs. 

‘iaxeSio Mart e Art k, 2151 The fatreste fygured fulde that 
fygurede was ever, xsss Eden Decades 261 The damme . . 
by lyttle and lyttle figurct’ue the informe^ byrthe. 1645 
Evelyn Mem. (1819^ I. 186 I’ledestal.s exqni.sitely c.ast and 
figur’d, fxygo Imison S<h. Art II. 155 The^ bed of hones 
should be . . very little larger than the metal intended to be 
figured upon it. 

f b. With complement : To shape into ; also to 
shape into (a specified form). Obs. 

C1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode^ 1. Ixxii. (1869) 42 Flesh and 
blood it is in sooth, but bred it and wyn it i.s figured. %6z6 
Bacon Sylva% 352 Some [.shining wood] was found to be 
Firm and hard ; .so as it might be figured into a Cross. 

2 . To represent in a diagram or picture. 

C1380 Wyclif Sel, IFks. 111 . 4s6 ] 5 o holy Trinity in no 
nianere schulde be fygurid . . in ]>at fourme by whiche 
comynly hit is peyntid. CX39X Chaucer Asirol. i. § 9 Next 
this folwyth the cercle of the dayes that ben figured in 
maner of degrees. ^1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. ii. (1869) 
175 Ordeyned j haue that peynted it [the bests] be heere 
and figured, tfxsoo Melusine 364 Ryche piciures where as 
were l>'gured many a noble hystory. xsox Spenser Mniop. 
277 Arachne figur'd how love did abuse Europa like a buil. 
1776 Wi thering Brit. Plants (1796) 1 V. iii Fuctis fasHgi- 
aiiis of Wulfen, figured in Jacq. coll. iii. 14. 2, is perhaps 
the plant of Linnaeus. 1814 Wordsw. White Doe of Ryl. 11, 
20 'i he sacred Cross ; and figured there The five dear wounds 
our Lord did bear. xSsx Carpenter Plan. Phys. fed. 2) 531 
The Perch , whose Encephalon is here figured. 1882 M iNCiim 
Unipl. Kinemat. 17 Some such curve as that figured, 
b. To trace, mark (a design, letter, etc.). 

1526 Tindale 2 Cor. iii. 7 The ministracion of deeth thorowe 
the letters figured in stones. x8ox Southey Tkalaha v. xii, 
Whose windows lay in light, And of their former shape , . 
Rude outline on the earth Figured. 

3 . To picture in the mind ; to imagine. Const 
with simple compl. and object clause. 

(Sometimes to figure to oneself’, cf. F. sefigurer.) 

1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. i. ii. 53 Thou art alwaye.s figuring 
diseases in me ; but . . I am sound. 1637 Nabbes Microcosm. 
HI, I am transform’d into a happiness Cannot be figured. 
1718 Lady M. W. Montagu Lett. {i86x) 1 . 367 He , . had . . 
already figured his bride to himself with all the deformities 
in nature. 1760 H. Walpole Corn (ed. 3) III. cccxlvii. 332 
You cannot figure a duller season. 1831 Carlyle Sart, 
Res. i. 2 In all specaIation.s they have tacitly figured Man 
as a Clothed Animal. X83X — Sterlingx. iv. (1872 27 , 1 figure 
him a brilliant . . creature. 1868 Airy Po/. Astron. iii. 123 
There is no difficulty at all in figuring to ourselves . . that 
[etc.]. i 836 Mrs, Lynn Linton Pasion Carew xlii. All the 
pains and griefs his imagination had ever figured. 

4 . To portray or represent by speech or action. 

^ 1475 Bk. Noblesse 21 Aventurous dedis that Hercules, as 
it i.s fimired. .in. .the .v. booke of Boecius, toke uppon him. 
1594 Shaks. Rich. 12 1, i. ii. 194 Anne. I would I knew thy 
heart. Glo, 'Tis figur’d in my tongue, 1634 Ford P, War- 
beck I. i, Thy heart Ls figur’d on thy tongue. ax66B 
?Davenant in Dryden /’mte Whs. 1800 1. 11. 214 An heroic 
poem should be , . like a glass of nature, figuring a more 
practicable virtue to us than was done by the ancients. 1804 
jR. H. Sherard in Westm. G. 13 June 2/1 The aficionados 
do all in their power to figure a Spanish audience, . but these 
simulated enthusiasms have but a hollow ring. 

1 6 . ^ To prefigure, foreshow" (],). Dbs, 

*593 Shaks. 3 22en. FI, n, i, 32 Three glorious Sunnes, 
each one a perfect Sunne. .In this, the Heauen figures some 
euent. 

6. To be an image, symbol, or type of ; to repre- 
sent typically. 

X40X Pol. Poems fRoIl.s) II. 63 Two perfit lyves, that aciif 
and contemplatif cotnounli ben calUd. ffulli figurid by Marie 
and Martha. 1447 Bokknham Seyntys (Roxb.) 10 These sexe 
vertuhs be fyguryd mystyly In the sexe wengys . . Of the 
cherubyns, 1430- 1530 Myrr. onrLadye 230 The body of her 
blyssed sonne. . was fygured by the sayde arke. 1604 Dek- 
KHR King's Entert, wics. 1873 I. 280 A Personage, figuring, 
The Coun.sell of the City. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pintds Trav. 
xxxii. 129 This boy leaned on his elbow upon the Chaems 
chair and figured mercy, 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, n. 593 
Soft Peace they [olives] figure, and sweet Plenty bring. 

1 7. To display the form of; to exhibit a resem- 
blance to. oh. 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 34 Birdes tongue is an Herbe. .It 
figureth the tong of a Birdc, whereof it hath his name. In 
bis top it figureih a taile to looke to. 1779 Forrest Voy. 
N. Guinea 54 A high island . . which remarkably figure.^ a 
cock’s comb. 

T 8. To represent as resembling ; to liken (a per- 
son or thing) to (another). Obs. 

*393 Gower Conf III. 118 Taurus .. figured is Unto a 
bulle. 1520 Caxtods Chron. Eng. xn. 24 b/i This man was 
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cursed every ynche, and therfore he was figured to Ante- 
cryst. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. 1 . cccxcix. 691 Sermons 
made, .figurynge them to the people of Israeli, whome kynge 
Pharaon kepte long in seruytude, 

9. predicate in a metaphorical sense 

{cbs.). b. To express by a mr taphor or image. 

c 5386 Chaucer Pars. T. f 922 (Ellesmere) Manage is 
figured betwixe Crist and holy chirche. 1836 Emerson 
NaL^ Prospects Wks. (Bohn) 11. i/t The ditFerence . . is 
happily figured by the schoolmen, in saying that the know- 
ledge of man is an evening knowledge . . but that of God is 
a morning knowledge. 1857 Buckle Civiliz. I. vii. 225 That 
image of desolation under which the noble old man figured 
his immeasurable grief. 

f 10. To frame (a discourse) according to rhetori- 
cal figures ; to adorn with figures of speech. Obs. 

z6$z Urquhart ym*?/ Wks. (1834) 292 Ironical . .cromatick, 
or any other way of figuring a speech by opposition, being 
fornniles of oratory. 1727 Bailey vol. II. s. v. Figures 
i^rheatncal). Orators. .figure their Discourses. 

11. To adorn or mark with figures; to embellish 
or ornament w ith a design or pattern. 

1480 IVardr. Acc. Edw. IF (1830' 116 Blue velvet figured 
wdth tawny. 1595 Shaks John v. ii, 53 Had 1 scene the 
vaultie top of heaucn Figur’d quite ore with burning Meteors*. 
160^ Bible (Douay) ha. xl. 19 Hath the goldsmith figured 
it with gold ? 1723 Por-E 0/7^1 w. iv. 808 A goblet of capacious 
mold, Figur’d with art to dignify the gold. 1883 Truth 31 
May 769/2 Crimson satin, figured with velvet flowers. 

12. a, traits. To mark with (numerical) figures ; 
to express or indicate by figures. Also, f ^0 
figure (,a sum of money) on (a person) : ijlang) to 
toial up against. 

1683 Drvden & T,ek DuJie of Guise v. tr So what was 
figured twelve, to thy dull sight Appeared full twenty-one. 
1773 Gentl. Mag.fiL'ill. 654 His antagonist .. figured on 
him as his phrase is) at the game of two-iianded whist, about 
£%oo. 1781 Cow'PKR Let. to J. Hilt Oct., Your draft is 
w'orded for twenty pounds, and figured for twenty-one. 

b. intr. To use figures in arithmetic. Also 
trans. To figure tip : to reckon up with figures. 
To figure out', s e 15 c. 

1854 fb Miller Sch. Schm. iii. (1858' 52 He wrote and 
figured well. 1884 Bread Winners 245 I’ll figure it all up 
and take my pay. 

c. trans. Mus. To write figures over or under 
(the bass) in order to indicate the intended har- 
mony Cf. Figured///, a. 7. 

1674 Playford Skill Mus. in. 5 You find here only men- 
tioned and figured a third, fifth, and eighth. i88x G. A. 
Macfarren Counierpomt v. 20 It is recommended to figure 
the bass throughout these exercises. 

13. intr. Dancing. To perform a figure or set of 
evolutions (see Figure sb. 16 ). Also, to figure 
away, down, out (see 15 cl). 

1744 Coll. Country Dances z Foot it again and half figure. 
1780 CowpER Progr. Err. 366 We . . Teach him to fence 
and figure twice a week. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk., 
Christmas (1865) 251 The squire himself figured down 
several couple with a partner. 1828 Longf. in Life (1891) 
I, 139 One passing regret that he cannot . . figure away in 
the dance with the best of them. 

14. intr. a. To make an appearance, to appear; 
often with asi To appear in the character of, 
stand for ; also, to look like, t To figure for ; (^t) 
to pose as a claimant for, pretend to ; fi) to stand 
for, represent. To figtire ini to come upon the 
scene. Cf. Figure sh. 6. 

x6o3 Warner Alb. Eng. x. Ivil. (16x2) 253 The Duke of 
Guize, who earst had figur’d for the Crowne. 1634 D’Ave- 
nant Temple of Love Dram. Wks. 1S72 I. 287 On the other 
side an Asiatiquein the habit of an Indian borderer, .figured 
for the Asian monarchy. 1762 Goldsm, Nash 50 When he 
first figured at Bath, there were few laws against this de- 
structive amusement. xSia H. & J. Smith ReJ, Addr. xvii. 
(1S73) 162 Like great Jove, the leader figuring in, Attunes to 
order the chaotic din. 1815 W. H. Ireland Scribbleomania 
106 note. This gentleman . , formerly figured as shopman at 
an oil warehouse. 1826 Disraeli riv. Grey it. xiii, On the 
door of one of the shabbiest houses in Jermyn Street the 
name of Mr. Stapylton Toad/or a long time figured. 1837 — 
Veneiia 1. vili, The intervening woods figured as the forests 
of Thessaly. 1871 Morley (1886) ii One of those 

robust and incisive constitutions, to which doubt figures as 
a sickness. 1893 Xzew T’/Wi.w XCI V. 454/1 Propositions of 
this kind will not figure upon the Statute-book yet awhile. 

b. To make a distinguished appearance; to be 
conspicuous or notable. Also, figure away, offi 
to ‘show off’. Cf. Figure sh. 7 . 

1736 Bolingbroke Patriot, iii. 233 Persons who 

figured afcerwards in the rebellion. 1762 Churchill Ghost 
IV, Whilst my Lord figur’d at a race. 1771 Mad. D’Arblay 
Early Diary 8 May 18891 L 112 Dr. King .. came in and 
figured away to his own satisfaction before Mr. Garrick. 
1803 T. Jefferson Writ.^ (1830- III. 501 We shall get en- 
tangled in European politics, and figuring^ more, be much 
less happy. 1812 Foster Lei. 7 Feb., in Life Sr Com'. (1846) 
1. Ixxxv. 426 Without obtaining, against the monopolists of 
the bar, even the opportunity of fairly figuring off in this 
jabber. 1814 Chalmers Evid. Chr. Revel, v. 147 Such a 
testimony would have figured away in all our elementary 
treatises. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Ediic. IV, 236/1 Yorkshire 
then begins to figure as a cloth-making county. 

15. Figure out. 

fa. trans. To display or exhibit in visionary 
forms or shapes. Also, To exhibit obscurely, 
shadow forth. Obs. 

x6o2 Daniel Hymen ! s T^’i. in. ii, No Time . . for me to .. 
leave for Sleep to figure out the rest. 1721 R. Keith tr. 
T. h Kempis' Solil. Soul xiii. 207 If . . thou dost figure out 
by such a Document, .somewhat, .both just and reasonable. 


t b. To portray, represent. 
i6S7 W. Rand tr. Gassendis Life Peiresc i. 59 He never 
- . refused to suffer himself to be painted or figured out in a 
Statue. 1702 Addison Dial. Medals Wks, I. 490 The 
Emperor . . holds a Globe in his hand, to figure out the Earth. 

c. To work out (a sum) by means of figures. 

2884 Punch x5 Mar. 125/1 Whitewash . . on which you 

could . . figure out a sum. 

d. intr. To step out and perform a figure in 
dancing. 

*753 Foote Eng. in Paris 1. Wks. 1799 I. 36 When ’twas 
her turn to figure out, souse she flapp’d on her back, 

ri’gure-caster. 

1 1 . One who piactises the casting of figures (see 
Cast v. 39 and Figure sb. 14) ; ‘a pretender to 
astrology * (J.). Obs. 

1584 R. Scot Discotr. Witcher, xi. xxi. 169 The vaine and 
trifling tricks of figure-casters. 1643 Mxvron Apot. Smect. 
(1851) 306, I, by tins figure-caster must be imagin'd in .. 
distresse. 

2 . One who cas's up figures (see Figure sb. ipL 
X83X Scorr Ct. Robt. vii, Movable troops for which this 
figure-caster [the Logothete] makes no allowance. 1880 
Swinburne Stud. Shaks. i. (ed. 2) 10 A whole tribe of finger- 
counters and figure-casters. 

I*i*gflire-ca=stillg, vbL sb. The action or prac- 
tice of casting a figure (see Cast v. 39). 

1800 Abp. Abbot Exp. Jonah 287 Figure casting , . to 
judge of nativities . .is a lying vanity. 1625 Hart A nai. U r. 
II. xi, 123 Figure-casting, with a world of other forbidden 
trash. 1868 Milman Si. PauPs 299 Foolish fears .. from 
the .. opposition of planets, and from figure-casting. 

!Fi|giired (fi’gaTd, -iuid), ppl. a. [f. Figure v. 
and sb. + -ed t and 

1 . In various senses of the vb. : Shaped into 
a figure or figures; represented by figures, etc. 

1552 Huloet, Figured like an Image, imaginatus. 1599 
Shaks. Pilgr. 52 He refus'd to take her figur'd proffer. 
1697 Dryden .nEneM v. 704 This Goblet, rough with figuFd 
Gold. 1710 Pope Windsor For. 335 The figur’d Streams in 
Waves of Silver roll'd. 

2 . Having a particular figure or shape. In comb, 
with advbs., as fair, foul, ill f^ured. 

?ax4oo Morie Arth, 2151 The faireste fygured folde that 
fygurecle was ever, c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. ii. (1869) 
X7S Thilke beste was . . so foule figured that [etc.], a 1533 
Ld. Berners Huon civ. 593 Thoughe they were ones fayre 
now they be fowle and yll fygured. 1821 T, Dwight T ravels 
II. 141 Its summits are finely figured, and richly diversified. 
t 3 . Having definite shape; also, formed into 
figures or patterns. Cf. Figurate A. 2. Obs. 

x6z6 Bacon Sylva § 588 Trees and Herbs, in the growing 
forth of their Boughs and Brandies are not figured and 
keep no order. 1786 R. Willan in Med. Commun. II. 118 
He had a figured natural stool, and . . two or three loose 
motions. 1789 G. White Selborne (1853) II. xU. 272 Geese 
and cranes, .move in figured flights. 

4 . Adorned or ornamented with patterns or de- 
signs. Figured card Court card. 

CX489 CaXton Blanchardyn ii. 15 Riche tapysserye of the 
destruction of Troye, Well and alonge fygured. 1593 Shaks, 
Rich. II, in. iii. 150 He giue . . My figur'd Goblets, for a 
Dish of Wood. 1396 Hauington Metam. A jax 36 Fugerd 
sattin and velvet. i6xx Cotgr., Velours a fond cie satin.. 
Figured Satin. 1777 Sheridan Sch, Scand. u. i, A pretty 
figured linen gown. tSai Shelley Prometk. Vnb, iv. 1, 
The figured curtain of sleep. 1882 Mrs. Raven's Tempt. 
II. 87 She wore, .a figured shawl. 

5 . Adorned with rhetorical figures ; figurative. 

x5O0'-2O Dunbar Poemshi'n. 10 Figurit speiche, with faceis 

tua. CX693 Locke Qond. Undersi. § 32 <1762) 127 Figured 
and metaphorical expressions do well to illustrate more 
abstruse and unfamiliar ideas. 1727 Pope, etc. .<4 nf of 
Sinking xo% Style is divided by the rhetoricians into the 
proper and the figured. x86x M. htmovo Pop. Educ. 
France 170 The figured language of which he is a master. 

6. Of a dance : Consisting of figures. 

X7ii Shaftesb, Charac. Ill, Enthusiasm, which is., 
wrought upon by Chalices, Candle, Robes, and figur’d 
Dances. 1879 Geo. Eliot Coll. Breakf. P. 95 Nor any 
missing of their figured dance. 

7. Mus. a, ** Florid, b. Figured bass *« 
thorough bass : see Bass sb.^ 

1879 Grove Diet. Mus. s. v., Figured Counterpoint is 
where several notes of various lengths, with syncopations 
and other ornamental devices, are set against the single 
notes of the Canto fermo ; and Figured melody, or Canto 
fguralo, was the breaking up or the long notes of the 
church melodies into larger or more rapid figures or passages. 

8. Her. (See quot. and cf. Figure sb. 10 c. ) 

1830 in Robson Brit. Her, III. Gloss. 1889 Elvin Diet. 

Her. s. V., Charges on which human faces are depicted, are 
blazoned Figured, as the Sun, Crescents, etc. 

Hence Fi’guredly ia!!^?/. 

1636 Abp, Williams Holy Table uxx Not so figuredly and 
distinctly in the later. 

iFi’gnre-dance. A dance, or exhibition of 
dancing, consisting of several distinct figures or 
divisions (see quot. I 8 qi). 

1801 Strutt Sports^^ 4r Past. m. v. 173 The grand, figure- 
dances . . are . . pantoinimical representations of historical and 
poetical subjects, expressed by fantastic gestures, 

fg. 1816 Coleridge Lay Serm. 327 The giddy figure-dance 
of political changes. 

ri-gure-da-ncer. 

1 , A performer in a figure-dance. 

X7S3 A. Murphy Gray' s-Inn Jml. No. 25 They all had 
the Honour of Kissing a Figure Dancer. 1779 Sheridan 
C7'itic i. i, French spies . . disguised like fiddlers and figure 
dancers. 1819 Metropolis II. 202 The figure-dancers, flower- 
girls, characters [etc.}. 


2. slang. (See quot.) 

1796 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue, Ftgm'e Dancer, one who 
alters figures on bank notes, converting tens to hundreds. 

A contemptuous synonym. 

of Figure-castek I. 

1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. X271 Simon Pen- 
brooke , . a figurefiinger, and vehementlie suspected to be a 
cor.iurer. S652-62 Heyl,in Costuogr. m. (1674) 113/t Every 
Astrologaster or Figure-fiinger was called a chaldean. 17x2 
Hearnk Collect. (O.vf. Hist, Soc.) III. 407 Mr- Gadbury the 
Figure Fiinger mentions the Custom in one of his Almanacks, 

So ri-gure-atinging vbl. sb. = Figure-castikg, 

<3:1625. Boys (1629) 734 Not by starre-gazing, or 

figure-flinging, or conj uring, or any curious act. 1653 Gaule 
Magastrom. 60 A fantasticall figure-flinging. 1723 Hearne 
in Rem. x July (ed. 2) II. 165 Being much addicted to 
astrology, he gave over his trade and set up the trade of 
figure Hinging and publishing of almanacks. 

ri-giire-liea'd. 

1 . A piece of ornamental carving, usually a bust 
or full-length figure, placed over the cut-water of 
a ship. 

1765 Ann. Reg. 185 His Majesty's ship . . will soon have 
a new figure-head. 1833 ^Marryat P. Simple (1863) 113 If 
her figure-head . . be finwhed off by the same builder, she's 
perfect. 1887 Besant The World went xxvii. 207 The 
beautiful carved group, .once served for a figure-head, 
b. humorously for : Face (of a person'. 

1840 Marryat Poor Jack v, [Itj had.. knocked his figure- 
head all to smash. 1884 Pae Eustace 91 If you don’t want 
your figure-head spoiled. 

2. baid depreciatingly of one who holds the 
position of head of a body of persons, a community, 
society, etc., but possesses neither authority nor 
influence. Also attrib. 

1883 Congregationalist Dec. 1019 Mere diocesan figure- 
heads with, no opinions at all. x88s Harper's Mag. Mar, 
610/2 A mere figure-head president. 1891 <?ri2 Dec. 

832 A mere figure-head to the Government. 

3 . Arch. A grotesque head, animal, etc., carved 
in stone on the corbel of a building ; a corbel- head. 

1874 Archseol. Assoc. Jml. DecL 416 'The row of figure- 
heads is continued inside that portion of the church. 

Hence Figure-hea*dlessir., without a figure-head. 
Figure-hea*dship, the position of figure-head. 

X878 Besant & Rice Celia's Arb. I- xv. 219 The figure- 
headless ironclads of the present degenerate days. 1884 
Pall Mall G. 14 May 3/1 The figure-headship of the Oppo- 
sition. 

Figureless (fi’g^iles, -iililes), a. [f. Figure 
sb. -h -LESS.] Without figure or a figure. 

1 . Without shape, shapeless. 

x6o6 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. i. (1641) 198/2 If heer.. 

I write . . These Figure.^ figure-less. 1892 W. S. Lilly Gt. 
Enigma 287 They are figureless and formless. 

2 . Not bearing a figure. 

X840 Rock Ch. of Fathers II. vi. 262 The plain, figureless, 
wooden cross, borne in procession during Passion-tide. 

8. Devoid of figure (see Figure jA 24). 
1887 E. Gurney Tertium Quid II. 30 Figureless countec- 
pointless see-sawings. 

Fignrement (fi’gaiment, -iuim^nt). rare. [f. 
Figure v. + -ment.] a. Presentation of figures to 
the mind. b. Introduction as a figure or ornament. 

1850 Blackie AEschyhts II. 237 But yesternight, with 
figurement most clear, I dreamt. 1879 G. Meredith Egoist 
I. xiv. 255 An embellishment, .such truly as should one day 

f ain for them an inweaving and figurement— in the place of 
ees, ermine tufts [etc.].. upon the august great robes. 

!Fi*gtirer. [f. as prec. + -rrI.] One who 
figures, t a One who serves as a figure or type 
of. Tb. One who makes use of a figure or type. 
T c. One who figures or counterfeits ; an imitator, 
f d. « F1GUBE-DA.NOER. e. ^ Figure-skater. 

*548 Gest Pr. Masse 104 Aaron, .was a fygurer of Christ. 
*565 Jewel Repl, Harding (1611) 331 And whatsoeuer they 
were that vsed this word, Figura, in this matter of the 
Sacrament, D. Steuen Gardiner scornfully calleth them 
Figuratores, Figurers. 1665 Herbert Trav. (1677) 3S3 
Parrat . . painful ngurer of humane voice. 1782 T. Vaughan 
Fashionable Follies 1. 204 The prettiest figurer at the opera. 
1882 N. 8c A. Goodman Fen skating xo The contempt felt 
by figurens for fen skaters. 

Figtiresoxae (fi*g9jszim, -iuisi^m), a. [f. as 
^rec. + -SOME.] Bent upon making a (prominent) 
figure. 

X884 Blackmore Tommy Upm. I. xv. 234 A figuresome 
member of the Opposition, .had given notice of a question. 

Pignrette (fi^giure’t). rare—^, [f. Figure 
sb. + -ETTE,] «= Figurine. 

1850 Leitch tr. MiilleVs A?ic. Art § 307. 349 The silver 
inlaid work on bronze figurettes in the museum at Naples. 

t Pigure’tto. Obs. rare~^, [? error for It. 
figurato figured (stuff).] (See quot. 1678.) 

1662 Stai, Ireland (1765) II. 473 Figurettoes with silk or 
copper. 1678 Phillips, Figuretto, a kind of stuff so called 
from the flowres or other figures which are wrought upon 
it. 1721 in Bailey, 1775 in Ash. 

Pigurial (figiu^^Tial) , a. ‘ Represented by figure 
or delineation * (Craig 1847). 

Whence in mod. Diets. 

Pigurine (figiurrn). [a. F. figurine, ad. It. 
figurina, dim. of figura : see Figure and -INE.] 
A small carved or sculptured figure. 

1854 tr. Lamartine's Celebr. Char. II. 333 Copper frames 
ornamented with wooden figurines representing personages 
from history. 1883 Pall Mall G. 15 Mar. 2/2 A Roman 
girl, .selling figurines at the doors of a temple. 
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Figtaing, (fi’garig, -iuriqf),>M sS, ’ [i.Fmvm 
-mo' ’ ■ ■ '■ ' ■' ^ 

1 . The action of the vb. Figutie, Also with' mf. 
'1534' More /^ass/^jtt Wkii. 1335/1 Hys blessed bodye 

and bloude in the sacrament, thoughe they seme deadv for 
the more ful represeiitacyon and fygorynge of the same 
hodye and blonde remaynynge deade oa tlie crosse. 1648 
'W./Moumtague Detwii Ess. xiii. § 6. t68 Chaines which vain 
Lovers forge for the figuring out the povverfalnesse ofbeaut5\ 
1859 Geo. Lliot 'A . Bede 5 ‘ There’s tlie sperrit o' God in all 
things, -i’ the figuring and- the mechanics.' iS&i Kraus- hi. 
Metal N o.. 24. 371 The apprentice should acquire a 

knowledge of. .practical, figuring. 

aiirib, lysa N. Du kes A concise and easy Method 
of learning the Figuring part of Country Dances. ■ 

i- 2. a* ? Coutiguratiioii, form; !,or p(?rb:. emblem- 
atic signilicance). b. An impressed shape. Obs. 

£ 1383 Chaucer L. G. /F. 298 This flour, .hereth^our alder 
pris in ftgurynge. 1665 Glanv ill Beeps, Ecu xxu- 221 Let 
, us; etmsider i . the -divers figurings- of the brain. 

Ingur&--skatm^ 

1869 Vanderveix & ‘VViTHAM Fiscnre-skniin^ i. 24 'From 
these two figures [3 and 8J , . we get theterms ‘figure-skating’, 
or. * figuring ‘ 
t l^’gnrist. Qbs. [f: as prec, + -tst.] One 
who maintains -the ii_;’iirativc nature of something, 
(e.g. of the presence of Christ in the Eucharist)* 
1583^7 T. Koger.s sg^Ari. (1607) 289' The Symbolists, 
Figurists, and S ign i ft ca lists, .are of opinion that the faithful 
at the Lortl’.s .supper do receive nothing but naked and hare- 
signs. 1625 ID. MotjNTAGU Appectle U Cxsar 297, The,- 
Figurists, Sigpificatifit.s, , Symbolists, ■ taught you, this Doc- 
trine. 1737 Watehlanii Euckarisi (ed. z) 453 Dr. Cud- 
M’orth'.s notion Is in no way favourable to the Figurlsns, or 
Memorialists. ■ 

*t FiCTristiaa. Obs. (Meaning not clear). ; 
xyrd M. Davies Athen, Brit. 11 . To Rdr. 43 Their^mous 
Class of Mechanick Figurxstians. ■ 
j' Fi*gtiriz€, "v. Obs~^ [f. Figueb sh, + -izi.| 
m/r. To indulge in figures of speech. 

'X649 H. Lawrence; Sews CorisuEit Will the way to helpe 
Oftr .selves be to fall a Figurizing and AHajgOrizingf 
Fi’gury, Obs. [a. OF. figured.] « 

Figured (of satin, velvet, tinsel, etc.'). 

146J' NoHinghatn Rec. 1 1 . 262 Duas rnanica.s de saten figuri. 
1473m Xif. Treas.Accts, Sect 1 . 73 A govne. .of blac satyne' 
figory, i^So 'J'Farcir. Acv. 1x6 'Velvet rasiset 

figury. *S 03 Rr/zf, Purse Exp. EMz. cp York (1830) 69 
A gowne of sattyn fygure. ^ixsjj pASCoKSNEt Wks. (.1587) 
302 Cloth of gold or tin.sel figurle. 

•Pigiiry (frgsri,- -iiin},,.£2*^ ■ [f. Figube'^A -t -t, E] 
Having plenty of ^ figure * or patteTD. 

1893 Times 12 June 13/5 Small plain logs are difficult to 
sell, but krge and figury kjgs are scarce and wanted. 

Fi*g-WOrt. [See Fig jA* . 3 a.} The name of 
certain plants reputed to ewe the * fig ’, a. The 
pilewort {Rmmncuhts Ftcarza). b. The genus 
Scrophtilaria^ esji. S. aqitatica and S. nodosa, 

a. is48'Turner D. S.)42The aecor*d 

kynde called in latine Ckeiidotdum minus i.s called in eng- 
Hshe Fygwurt. 1373 LrrE Dodoens i. xx. 31 The ksser 
[celandyhe] is called, .in English Pyleworte or Pigworte. 

b . iS97 G ERARDE Herbal ii. ccxxxiv. 579 There is another 
Figwooi't called Scropkularia Indie a. Wilkins Read 
Char. n. iv. § 5. roy Figwort, an Herb {Sa-opknlaria]. 1758 
Mrs. Dei-any Lije <5* Corr. IIL 507 Matfellon and figwort 
flourish here remarkably. 18S3 Go.s.se Land ^ Sea (1874) 7 
'The figwort with its. brown bead-like blossoms. 

-..tPi&e, sb.'^ Obs. Forms : i fic, 3, 5 fike(s, 5 
fyke. [OE. ad. IL, jK-tts.\ a. A fig; also 
mttrih.^ -s& jike-tree, b. A fig-tree. 

tfgTS Rushw.Gosp. Matt. xxi. 19 And forwknade sonar se 
fic. — pohn i- 48 MiSSy ciu were under Stem fi,ctree ic 
Sisaeh. «i3oo Cursor M. 804 (Gutt.) pai clad F^ini . , wid 
Imiis' of a fike tre. 14. . Nom. in Wr.-Wfileker 713 Hec 
ficus, a fyke or a fikes. 

PiJke ( Ibik ! , sk “ Sd, Also 7-9 fyke, [f. Ftk e z;. ' ] 

■ f 1. Something that causes one to fidget ; esf, the 
itch. Also, the fidgets. Obs, 

In first quot. possibly adifferent word ;,?the piles. Cf. Ficus. 

' a 1603 Montgomerie Fly ting 313 The frencie, the fluxes, 
the fyke and the felt. X736 Ramsay Sc, Prm, (1750) xlHL 
87 Ye have gotten, the fike.s in your arse or a waft dew. 
a 173S Ramsay Address of Thanks, x-xii, A Briton , . as his 
fancy takes the, fykes. May preach or print his notions. 

S . . Lady Dalrymple in Liifcs of Lindsays (1849) II. 322 
iur mother’s cold was another of my fykes, 
b* A restless movement. 

1790 Macaulay To Cheerfulness Poems 129 No ane gies 
e’er a fidge or fyke Or yet a moaix 
2. Anxiety about what is tiifiing^, fuss, trouble. 
X719 Hamilton znd Episi, to Ramsay i, O sic a like and 
sic a fistle I had about it ! 1790 Burns Tam d Shantcr 193 
As bees biaz out wi’ angry fyke. x8o8 E. Hamilton Cottagers 
ofGlenburme 16.)., I dinpa fash wi’ sae raony fykes. 1827 
Scott Surg. JDau. ii. Have I been taking a’ this fyke about 
a Jew. 

S. Dalliance, fiirtation. 

1808-80 Jamipisdn, “He held a great fike wi’ her.’' i8ro 
J. Cock Simple Strains 144 { Jam. i They had a fyk thegither, 
ITlke (foih), v} Chiefly Sc, and north, dial. 
Forms: 4, 5, 7-9 fyrke, (6 fyk), 3, 7- fike. [?a, 
ON, fikja (rare in Icel.) «='MSw. to move 
briskly, be restless or eager^ Cf. ON. fihmn eager. 
See Fig Fitch n., Fidge v.} 

1. intr. To move restlessly,, bustle,, fidget; Jig* 
to be fussy or restless, vex oneself. Also, to flinch, 
shrink. To fike and fling : to caper about ;• also fig, 
c xaaso Bestiary 656 Tike'S and fondeS al his mi^t no mai 
be it for&en no wi3t. c 1323 Coer de L, 4749 The Saraaynes 
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fledde, awav qunne fyke,. «i340 Gem. Pc Gr. Knt. 2274 
NawKr fykud 1, ne, fia^e, freke, quenkou myntest. c 1440 
Promp Par i6o/x Fykin arbowte. 1393 BuREii in 

Watson Collect n 26 The Bee. , Fi:pni hole to hole did fyke. 
1(597 W CLriAND Poems We forsooth must fyke and 
nm^a, And make our Pulpits sound and ring With bulkie 
words, a,^ainst the Test. 1786 Burns Od d Se, Bard zx 
Wha can do nought but fyke 'an’ furii hie. T8ox Macneill 
Poems {1B44) 88 Nae langer grane nor fyke, nordaidle, But 
brandish Ve tlie Tang-shanked ' ladle, x8i8 Scott Hrt. 
Midi, X, To fyke and fling at piper’s wind and fiddler’s 
.squealing. i835-BBOCKETTAr.-C. Words, Fikey.ygfr6,%t.ty\Ci 
be restless. x8E3;Ma:^OuPHANT Wizardk Son viiiOldi Blair- 
allan comes fyking. 
b. To daily, flirt. 

1804 T ARRAS Poems 58 No to fike wT yon wild hizrie 
Janet’s ddehtdr i* the glen, 

2 . tram. To vex, trouble. To fike ones noddle : 
to, trouble phe’s head. Also, to slmig (the 
shoulders)., , , . . • . 

157a in Satir. Poems Reform, xxxl, 124 Blind Jamie tauld 
me el!s. That quyetJy yai news did fyk yame. 1808-80 
J amieson,,.* This will, fike him.' 180^ Christmas Baling in 
J. Skunn^ir/^iTW. Some baith thaiir .shou'ders up 

did fyke. 1837 Rl N lyoLU Poems ■ 1843 ■ , 263 It snoozes oh 
thro’ rain ana snaw, Nor fy-kes its nodcire. 

■f. Obs. [7 repr. OF. ^fician ( ?//r-) ; ef. 
OE, bcficiam { 7 beficlaft} io Aectiv^,,iefic deceit; 
prob, cognate with .Fakek.} intr. To flatter, fawn, 
act dr speak- deceitfully. 

a X223 St Marker. (1862) 13 Thu fikest quoth ha ful thing; 
aizzs Anerl R. 206 pe Scorpimr .. filed mid te heaued & 
KtingeS mid te teile. ^riaso Meld. M/aregrete xin,^ Meidan 
Maregirete nuHe we moui mictefike. 0x2^$ Advice to Women 
in Wright Spec. Lyr. Poetry 46 Wymraon, war the with the 
swyke, That fair ant freoly y.s to fyke. 

Tlcnce PrkiDg ///. a., fawning. 
axzz'i Auer, R.'z^6 Leouere me beo^i lure wiindeh pen 
uikiinde' cosses, 

F^ikel(e, Gbs. form of Fickl^^ 
t Obs. o-are—^. [f. "^fikefdpn) vb., 

extension of FifiE zi.-] Deceit. 

c tt'jS Lamb, Horn. 102 Idebelp . . penne mou , . mid fike- 
nunge fearb and deS for Jelpe tnare hmtue for godes luue. 

I^e3?y (M k3ri). *SF. [f. Fike 2*. -t' -SBY.] Fidget- 
iness, fussiness ; fuss. 

1823 G AUr Entail I', 306, ‘ I can na understand . . what for a’ 
this fykerie’s about a lump o’ yi'rd.' 1823 Petticoat Tales 
I. 330 ‘I couldna be fashed wF sic fikery.’ 1830 Carlyle 
ill Froude Li/e in London xviii. (18841 II, 51 His fussine.ss 
and fikery has brought angry growlings. 

riMe, £ky (forki), u. Sc. [f. Fike sb. + -Y.’J 
Fidgety, restless. Also* That costs much trouble, 
minutely elaborate. 

1768 Ross Helmore a 28 Your fiky dress. ^ 1823 Galt 
Gilkaise I, xiv. 134 My Lord there is hyte and 
fykie. 1823 Brockett N,-C, Wards, Fi&ey, ^ 1830 Galt 
Lauiru T, n. v. (1849)55 Sooth to say, I was di.slurbed and 
fykie. 

f l®ilace. Zaw. Obs. Also 5 filas, 6 fylas, S 
filaze. (a. AF.Jiiast, ad. med.D filadum, either f. 
Y, File sb.'i-., or perh. shortened from 

I'ate h, chartophylcLcium (ad. late Gr. xafiroipvkd* 
Ktov) place for keeping papers.^ = File sb.‘^ 3 b. 

[129a Britton n. xviL § xa Et si le bref soit perdu ou 
rcinue malicrousiement de filaz, adounc cessc le pocr la 
Justice.] X434 Proc. p' Ordin. Prm. Council Eng. (1875) 
IV. 260 A cedole annexed to jw articles hat jemayne in 
filas inpofllce of F' prive seal, a 1483 Liber Eiger in Househ. 
Ord, (17^: 33 Other lettres and rememhraunces be kept 
upon a fxlace. Act 1 Hen. VIII, c. 8 'Yf the clerke 

of the petie bagge . . wyll not receyve the same office . . and 
putt y t on the fylas to leraay ne of recorde. 1537 in State Pap. 
<18341 IL SOI The fylaceis and recordes of the Chauncery. 

lienee T^ilac© z'- iratts.^ to place oa a file, to 
file. 

3^537 State Papers (X834') It. 499 Before a bille of com- 
pleinte be exiby tid and filaceid with the Master of the Rolles 
clerke- 

t Fila*ceOTlS, a. Ohs, [f. L. fllum thread + 
-ACEOUS.] Consisting of thread-like parts. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 614 It is the Stalk that maketh the 
Filaceous matter- 1694 Westmacott Script. Herb. (1695) 
194 Of the filacious matter of the Bark . . Cables . . are 
made- 

Filacer, filazer (fidasm, -zurL Forms : a, 6 
felyssour,, fflliser, 7-8 fiUzer, filizar, 9 fyDser, 
7~ filacer, -azer. iS. 7-8 philaser, -azer, -iser, 
-izer. [f. Filacb + A former officer of the 

superior courts at Westminster, who filed . original 
writs, etc. and issued processes thereon. Also 
a corresponding office of the Irish superior 
courts. 

[143a Act xa Hen, VI y c. 4 Que null Filicer, Exigenter, ne 
autre officer desore enavaunt fera tiel entree en ascun seute,] 
X5ia Act 4 Hm, Fill, c* '4 § r The Felyssotir or exigenter 
in whose offyee suche sute is taken. x;^Aet 5 Eliz, c. % 
§. 5 Ah Aitoraies, Protonotaries and Philizers. liSxs Sir H. 
Finch Zaw (xdad) 23X1^ pKofits of the eiffice of a Fillzer, &c. 
cannot be jmt in execution. 1667 Wooi>Af/^(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 
IL 105 John Hkkmotcof Wintisore in Berks, esq. a philiser. 
1708 J. Chamberlavne St. Gt. Brit. u. iii. (1743) a66 A List 
of the Philazcrs of the Court of Common. Pleas, with the 
counties belonging to each respective Philazer. x8z8Hallam 
Mid, Ages\ 187a) III. 88 A petition . . to . . forbid filazer.s . . 
from jH^actising. 1&7 BrNCHAM Reports IV. 63 A praecipe 
into Cambridgeshire had been filed with the filacer of the 
County of Cambridge. 1837 Act 7 WiU. IV, d- 1 Viet. c. 30, 
Sched. A, OfBces abolished by this Act. .On the Plea Side of 
the Court of Queen's Bench ; The Office of. . Filacer. . In the 
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Court of Common - -Pleas i. The- Office of Filacers - fer- the 
several . Counties, Cities, and Towns in England and Wales. 
1883 General Advertiser z Jnxit, William Woodlock, E.sq, 
..Solicitor, formerly Filazer of the Court of Equity. 

■ tFilaC56Ty* Obs. Injfilizarie. [f. prec. + y 3-.] 
The office of a filacer. 

1623 Sir H._ Finch Law (1636) 358 In an assize of an office 
as of a filizariei 

Filagree.: see Filigeeb.. 

Filament ( fidam-&t >. ' [ad . , mod .D. flldment- 
um, f. late L.ftldre to spin, f. //&?// thread. Cf. 
F.fihzmcMt,] 

1. A tenuous thread-like body, reseinbling a fibre 
of tow ; a minute fibre. Often in scientific use, as 
applied to aiiiraal or vegetable structure. 

1594 T. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. n. 31 The. .filaments 
..are Htle long tbreed.s, .slender & white, solide & strong. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 66 Those long filament-s of 
which the substance of Brain. .comsistsT. xbjx Grew Anai. 
Plants I. vi. 1 9 ; 16S2) 43 Every one having a Seed appendent 
to it, whose Coats it entreth by a double Filament. 1774 
J. Bryant MythoL I, 364 The rivers conveyed down their 
.streams fine filaments of brass. 1791 Hamilton BerthoUet’s 
Dyeing\. 1. 11. i, 123 Differences in wool consi.st in the length 
and fineness of its filaments, 1841 H. M iller O. R . Sands f. 
i. 12 'Fhe stone, .was of. .filamentary texture, the filament. s 
radiating in straight line.s from the centre to the circum- 
ference.^ 1854 J. ScOEKEKN in Orrs Circ. Chem. 6 The 
su.spending filament should be .. unspun .silk. 1835 Bain 
Senses /■ hf. r. ii. § 14 ’rhe part wliere the filaments of the 
nerve are distributed. 1876 Rock 7 'e.ri. Fabr, i. i The fila- 
ments drawn out of tlie leaves of plants. 

Jig. s= ‘ Scrap *, ‘‘ shred 

1870 Lm!E.ix Among mf Bks. Ser- 1. {1873) 336 Ls there 
the least filament of truth in it ? 1875 Emerson Lett. Soc. 
Aims, Quot. 4- Omp. Wks. (Bohn) III. 2x4 From the 
slenderest filament of fact a good fable is constructed. 

b. spec. The iMfusible conductor (usually some 
form of carbon) placed in the glas.4 bulb of an 
incandescent electric lamp and raised to incan- 
descence by the passage of the current. 

x88i S, P. Thompson IHem. Less, Elect r. § 374 In these 
Iamps_ tlie carbon filament is mounted upon conducting wires 
. , which pass into a glass bulb, into which they are sealed, 
the bulbs being afterward.s exhausted of air, 

2. ir(msf.,t,Y. in filament of air, tight, etc. ; also 
in Jiydrofmchanics (see quot. 1 8,-0). 

1646 SirT. ^RcewxE. Pseud. Ep. il iv. 80 Effluvium pa.ssing out 
in a smaller thred and more enlcngthened filament, .stirreth 
not the bodie.s interpo.sed. xyxa Blackmokk Creation, it. 
(xTiS) 51 The ever-roiling Orb s impulsive Ray On the next 
Tnreads and Filaments does bear. 1810 Vince ii-Ym, Asiron, 
xxi. 229 Part of that exceedingly fine filament of light 
was intercepted, 1822-36 De Quincey Confess. (1862) 73 
Slender as a filament of air. x8a8 J. M. Spearman Brit. 
Gunner (ed. 21200 The lateral pressure of a filament of fluid 
is equal to its vertical pressure.^ <^*850 Rudim, Navig. 
(Weale) 154 A Filament is an imaginary portion of a stream,, 
of very small breadth, consisting of a row of corpuscles, or 
of an indefinite numl>er of ;;art ides, following each other in 
the same direction, i860 Tyndall i. xxL 146 1 ’he fog 
was drawn away in long filaments by the wind. ,*879 G. 
YmiscQTT Sp. Telephone 128 The action of the helix, .u^oii 
filings, consists in grouping them under the forms of fila- 
ments parallel to the axis. 

3‘. Bot. That part of the stamen which supports 
the anther; also (see quot. 1884). 

1756 P. Browne Jamaica 123 Vegetables that have three 
distinct Filaments or male generative parts in every flower. 
1739 B. S'nLLiNGFLEET Misc, 'Tracts Nat. Hist. Introd. 
{1762)30 Six long thready substances called the filaments 
each terminated by an oblong body . . called the antherm 
1776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) I. 22, 10 Stamens in 
each, and the Filaments not united. 1838 Carpenter Veg. 
J*kys. § 9 The filaments of the Berberry stamen. 1884 Syd, 
Soc. Lex., Sexual Filament, the one-celled .stalk of the oogo- 
nium of .some Algm when it also bears an antheridium. 

4. nonce-uses, a. A ihread-like band. b. (with 
etymological reference) A spun thread, 

17x3 tr. Pancirolhts'* Rernm Mem. L iv. it. 157 1 'he Pagan 
Priests had a Cap upon their Heads, which, .they bound., 
with a woollen Filament. 1791 Cowpkr Odyss. vtii. 345, 
Hung them numerous from the roof diffused lake spider's 
filaments. 

Filame*ntar [f. prec. + -AET]»-next. 

xS, . Jrnl. Microsc. Sc. XXVI II. 425 (Cent. Diet.) Even 
such .slips of mesentery . . often exhibit a filamentar (cras- 
pcdal) thickening. 

Filamentary (fllame-ntari), a, [f. as prec. 
+ -ABY.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
a filament or filaments. 

184X [see Filament i]. x^8 T. R. Jones Aquarian Nat, 

277 Its head, .is provided with numerous filamentary tenta- 
cula. x86o Tyndall Glac, n. xxx. 407 They should change 
the expressions which refer . . the structure to the .sliding of 
* filaments ’ pa.st each other . . Such filamentaiy .sliding may 
take place in a truly viscous body. 1867 F. Francis A ngting 
vi. ti88o) 197 A series of small filamentary appendages, 
serving as fins. 1873 Meaev.ZooL 322 In the higher organized 
Entozoa a filamentary nervous system has been recognised. 

Filamented (fi-Iamented), a. £f. as prec. + 
-ED ^.] Provided with filaments. 

1889 Buck Handhk, Med. Sc. IV. 626 The cells were larger 
and were not filamented. 

FilamentiferoiLS (fidamenti-jferus), ct. [£ as 
prec. + -(i;FEEOUS.] * Bearing a filament or fila- 
ments; filiferous’ {Cent. JOict.), 

Filamento-y comb, form of Fn^AMENT. In 
filament 0 - cribrate, having sieve-Uke openings 
fringed with filaments. 

2846 Dana Zooph, (1848) 513 Parietes filameato-cribratei 


EILAMSITTOIB, 


WmCEMKE. 


■[£■ Filament i 

+ -oiD.i Having the appearance of a filament ; 
like a filament. 1BQ4. ln Sjyd. S0c. Lex. 

ilameiitose (fi:lameiit(?-‘*s,), a. [f. as prec. -t- 

-OSE.] =FiLAME-NTODS. I 

1848 in Craig. >1854 Woodward MoUmsco. ii. 194 Gills ; 
fiiamentose . . along the sides of the back. 1874 Cooke Fungi 
15 The anatomical filamentose elements of lichens. 

'rilamentoiXS ifilamemtss);, a. [f. as prec. ri- : 

-OUS.] , ^ . I 

1. a. Composed of or containing filaments or ' 
thread-like parts, h. Resembling a filament or : 
thread ; thread-like. 

1671 Gmw Anai. Plmits i. ii, § 8 (1682) 12 The filamentous 
Extremities of some l^ots. 1727 Bkadcey /ktw. Diet. s.v. 

A lnm^ Stone alum ; it is nothing but a filamentous Talk soft 
to the touch, 1789 A. Crawford in Med. Cmmmm. II. 355 
A saturated solution of the . . salt . . shoots into long fila- 
mentous chrystals.^ 1827 FARADAy Chem. Manip, iv. loi 
A small platina wire or other piece of filamentous matter. 
1831 R. Knox CloguePs Anat. 609 A layer of dense and 
close filamentous cellular tissue timtes the muscular to the 
mucous membrane. 1860 Gossk Rom. Nat. Hist. 165 
Ranging among the filamentous leaves of the Myriophyllum. 
S871 Darwin Desc. Man Il. xiii. 74 The backs of the feathers 
. .are filamentous or plumose. 

2, Of a plant : Bearing fiiaments or thread-like 
parts. 

183s; Lindley Bot. ('1S48) II. I2S Some of the fila- 
mentous tribes. 1872 Oliver Elem. Bot. 11. 295 Mapy of 
these filamentous species [of Alga] . . multiply themselves 
by the contents of tlie cells which form their filaments. 

B. Of or pertaining to a filament or filaments. 
iSSo Tyndall G/ac, 11. xxxiii. 421 Hie seams . . were de- 
veloped. .where, .filamentous sliding was entirely out of the 
question. 

rilame*2ltTlIe. rare-\ [f. as prec. + -ULi%] 
A small filament; spec, (see qtiot). 

1837 Macgillivray Hist. Brit. Birds t. Introd. 78 These 
filamentules have the same relation to the filament, their 
shaft, that the barbules of the feathers have to their barb. 

3?ilaiDO(r)t : see Filemot. 

Filander (film-ndat). Chiefly p/. Forms; 5 
fylaundris, 7 felanders, fillanders, -eodsrs, 
fy landers, 6 - fllander^s. [a. Oh. fitandre\— 
popular L. ^fiiandula, dim. f. Umid) fUanda wool 
to be spun. 

The word is used in mod. F. far a gossamer piread, also 
for various fibres in animal and vegetable organisms.! 

In pluralj Thread-like intestinal worms causing 
a disease in hawks ; the disease so caused. 

X486 Bk. St. A Ibmis B vij b, A medecj'Tie for wormys in an 
hawke wiche sekenesse is called the Fylaundris. iS7S 
I’URBERV. Faulconrie 252 These filanders . . are smal as 
threedes. *615 Latham F'odcottry 7 I'hese occasions of 
extraordinary and vndmely heate, may., ingender the fib 
landers, a 1682 Sir T. Browne Hawks Misc. 11684) 115 This 
• .may probablydestroy tiiat obstinateDiseaseof the Filander 
or back-worm. ^ 1891 Harting Gloss, in Bihl. Accipitraria 
222 Filanders^ intestinal worra.s. , 

+ Fila'iider Oh. rare. [ad. late L. pheU 
landrioitj Gr. (peKkMptov.l The plant Stavesacre 
{JDdpJdnium StapMsagrid). 

1575 Turbkrv. Fankonrie 286 To scowre by medicine. 
Take, .graines of filander otherwise called Stauesaker. 

Filaader^ (filgemdsi’. A name given to a 
species of Macropus {M. Brmiii). Also, Filajtder 
Kangaroo. 

1737 tr. C. De Bruyds Trav. 3 fosc, <5* Persia II. loi When 
I was at our general’-s country .seat [in Java] I saw a certain 
animal called Filander. i84i*Waterhouse Marsnpialia 225 
Filander Kangaroo, Moicropus Bruniu 
IPilander, v . : see PhiiiANDEr. 

Pilar (fm‘la.i), a. [f. C. fil-um thread + -ar.] 
Of or pertaining to a thread ; esp. in Jilar micros 
mcler, microscope., one having threads or wires 
across its field of view. 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech,, Filar-micrometer. 1879 New- 
comb & Holden Asiron, go By the filar micrometer we can 
determine the distance apart in seconds of arc of any two 
stars A and B. 1884 Knight Diet. Meek. IV, Filar susj- 
pension (Electricity), said of a magnetic needle, which is 
suspended by a filament of silk. 

Pilarial (tile® ’rial), a. [f. mo6.iL. fJlcv'i-a, f. 
fil-um thread + -al.] Of or pertaining to the 
genus Filaria of parasitic worms. Filarial period- 
icity (see quot.). 

1881 Aikeuxnm 5 Feb. 203/3 A paper by Dr. Manson, ‘ On 
the Periodicity of Filarial Migration to and from the Circula- 
tion,' was communicated by Dr. Cobbold.^ 1883 B. W. 
Richardson Prev. Pled, vii, 788 In the filarial disease the 
filarial embryos are found in the blood of the person affected 
by them. 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., IL periodicity, Cobbold’s 
term for the phenomena of the periodical daily appearance, 
in the blood, of the embryos of the Filana, scaignmis 
hominis during the night or the hours of sleep, and their 
absence during the daytime or the hours of waking. 

!FiIa«riaiL (file^Tian), a. [fi :as prec. + -an.] =» 
prec. In some mod. Diets. 

Fila'riate, v. [f. as prec. + -ate S.] trans. To 
infect with Filaria,. Hence Pila'riated ppl. a. 

1884 Manson in Trans. Linn. Soc. Sen n. Zool. I L, 368 We 
may settle the relation.ship of the mosquko to the Filaria - . 
By filariating a man . . by means of Fllarise metamorphosed 
in posing through the mosquito. Ibid. 369 The blood of a 
filariated man. . , ■ 

' OXIU (filse rif^rm'), a. [£. as prec. ■+• 

-EOBM.] Of the form of Filaria^ 
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PilarioiiS (filewrios), a. [f. as prec. -b -oxjs.] 
Infected with Az/trsrfa. 

1883 Manson Filaria Sang. Horn. 48 Hboihpah, a highly 
filarious district, 1884 — in Tratis. Linn. Soc. Sen n. : 
2 ool. IL 370 My.. fiiarious patients. 

Pilate (foid/c }, <2. Eniom. [f. iL./J/-zi!#z thread j 
+ -ATE (See quots.) | 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. I¥. 294 Margin . .Fzlate. . when 
the edge is separated by a channel, often producing a very j 
slender threadlike margin. /iJihf. IV. 324 /'zZaZ?. .when in- i 
versatile antenumhave neithera terminal nor a lateralbristle. ! 
FRaterie, obs. form of Phylacteby. 
l*ilatory (fiiatori). [ad. med.L. filaiori-um, 
f. fildre to spin, f. L. filum thread.] A machine 
for forming or spinning threads. 

^ 18 . . Tgoke (Webster 1832), This manufactory has three 
filatories, each of 640 reels. 

Filature (fidatiiu). [a. h .filature (as if ad. L. 
*fiildiiira,\ cf. It. filafuz^a), date L. fildre to spin, 
i.filum thread.] 

1. The action of forming or spinning into threads ; 
the reeling of silk from cocoons. 

1783 Burke Rep. Affairs India W'ks. 1842 II. 27 Buying 
up tlie cocoons for the Italian filature. t86o Ure Diet. 
Aris II. 277 Floss-silk is the name given, to the portions of 
ravelled silk broken off in the filature of the' cocoons, 
b. attrib. m filature-silk = floss-silk. 

1804 Cole BROOKE Husb. Bmgal wBeSi 153 The prime-cost 
of fileture-silk D/i:]. 

2 . An estauUshment for reeling silk. 

*759 Ckron. m Ann. Reg. 165/1 The public filature at 
Savannah. .2772 Franklin Lett Wk.s. 2887 IV, . 477 note, 
Fifty-four pounds .{of silkj had been reeled at the filature of 
private persons. 1851 L. D. B. Gordon in A rt yrnL lUusL 
Catal. The process of Reeling the Silk from the 

Cocoons is carried on .. in establishments called filatures. 
1880 Mjtss Bird yapazi I. 270 la the rear of the filature is a 
large fireproof building. 

Filaw, obs. form of Fellah. 

FilazQ, Filaasr : see Filace, Filaceb. 
Filbert (fi-lbait). Forms : a. 4 philliberd, 
6~7 philbert, (7 -ibert), (8 philberd^ -bud). B. 
e; fel-, 5-6 fyl-, 6-9 fLlberd(e, (7 -btn*d,ifi.llberd), 
6-9 dial. filb9ard:(e, (5 fyl-l, 6 filbexte, (fyl- 
bert), 6-7 fllbird'ie, (6 fylbyrd), 4- filbert, 
[prob. short for filbert (i. e. Philiber£ymut, 6 it 6 . 
h r. mix de filbert (Moisy Did. Fat o is, Normand) 
from being ripe near St. Piiilibert’s day, Aug. 22 
(O.S.). Cf. Ger. Lamberts -mttssii\ 

1 . The fruit or nut of the cultivated hazel {Cory- 
lus avellana). 

[1292 Britton ii. xxiv. § 1 Et as foil es, et as flours (zLr. ea 
philbers ',3 a 1400 Pistill of Sztsan 92 Pe fyge and filbert 
were fode med so fayre c 1440 Promp. Parv. 160 Fylberde, 
nottQ, ffllum. 1533 Elyot Cast. Heitlie iiS2>9) Rxb, Fyl- 
berdes and hasyli nuttes. . are more stronge in substance than 
wall nuttes. 1620 Venner P^ia Recta vij. 127 Fiiberds are 
wholsomer then the common Hasell-Nuts. 1712 E. Cooke 
P’oy. S. Sea 70 Something bigger, and. more oval than a Fil- 
beard. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. /list. (lyjS) IV. 29 The acorn, 
the philberd, the chesnut, and the wilding. 1846 J., Baxter 
Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) I, 264, I grew two hundred 
weight of filberts, .upon fifty-seven trees.; 

2 . The tree bearing the nut ; -filbert-tree. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 30 And after BMlUs philliberd This 
tre was cleped in the yerd. CX450 Lyd'g. Compi. Lov errs 
Li/e 6B The filbert eke, that lowe doth encHne Her bowes 
grene.‘ k ci4y%Sqr. Imoe Degre 37 The fylbyrdes bangyng 
to the ground. 1523 Fitzherb. Hnsh. § 140 Fyiberdes and 
walnuttes may be set on the nuttes in a gardeyn. ®6i!<S 
SuRFL. & Markh. Cosmtry Farms 341 Filberts, .doe grow of 
smal shoots, 1796 C. Marshall G/jwVw. vL (1813) 80 Fiiberds 
are raised from nuts or suckers. 1858 Glenny Gard. Every- 
day Bk. 21 Filberts must be planted by the same rules. 

ti. attrib. and Comb, a. simple attrib:, as filbeH- 
grove, -hedge, -nut, -tree, -walk. to. similative, as 
filbert nails ; filbert-fo 7 ‘imd, -shaped adjs. Also, 
t filbert-mo-as8, the common dormouse (Mus- 
cardinus dvellanarms'), so called from its fondness 
for filberts. 

^ Filbert nails’ are often referred to as a beauty, but some- 
times regarded as a symptom of consumptive tendencies. 

« 1845 Barham Ingol. Leg., Lady Rohesia, A pretty little 
hand with . . *fiiber't-formed nails. 1532 Huloet, ^Filberde 
groue, coryletum. 1742 Fielding y A ndrems iii. iv, A short 
Walk, shaded on each side by a *Filbert, Hedge, ^ aifSzx 
Keats Poems, ^ I stood tiptoe' 35 A filbert hedge with wild 
hriar overtwined. 1607 F'otirfi. Beasts 545 Of the 

Nut-mouse, Hasell-mouse, or *Filbur(l-mouse. 1861 Trol- 
lope Framley P. I. 1. 9 Clear white hands, /filbert nails, 
1552 Huloet, *Filberd nutte, abeUina. 14. . Nozn. in Wr.- 
W iilcker 715 Hec morns, a *fylberdtre. 1351 Turner H erbal 
I. (1568) M iij a, The gardyne nutt tree [is] called the fyl- 
berde tree. 1731 PbiL Trans. XLVII, 176 The fruit of the 
nut and filberd-tree will he most numerous, 1879 Miss 
Jackson Shropsk. ifford-hh , ‘ I never sid the. filbyard-tree.s 
covered 00th lamb- tails [catkins] as they ban tliis, ear '1 1879]. 

Filch (filj, filtj)., sb. [Belongs to next vb. It is 
uncertain w'hether the sb. in sense i was the source 
of the vb-, or derived from it ; in the other senses 
it is f. the vb.] 

1 . A staff with a hook at one ei^, used to steal 
articles from, hedges, o^pen windows, ' etc. Ohs. 

1622 Fletcher Begga'dsBnsh jl i. Thus we throw up our 
Nab-cheats. . And dien our filches. 2632-48 Dekker Eng. 

, Villcaiies M iij/a carries a s^ort .staffe. . which is called 
I a Filch. rtXTOo B. Ei Di€L Cant. Crew, A good Filcft, 

1 a Staff, of Ash or Hazeli, with a Hole through, and a Spike 


at the bottom, to pluck Cloathesfi-Dirr a Hedge or any thing 
out of a Casement. , 1725 in New Cant. Diet. 

2. That which, is filched or stolen ; al^, a good 
taking 

aifizg Middleton More Dissemhlers besides IVotnen iv. 
ii, Save ev’ry hour a filch or twoj Be k rnoney, cloth or 
pullen. 1798 WoixoiT (P. Pindar) Tales of Hoy 
IV. 424 He put a fine parcel of monej" into the pockets of 
the proprietors : quite a Filch, 
t iS. One who filches or steals ; a filcher. Ohs. 

1775 in Ash. 1810 Poole Hamlet Travestie ii. iii, A very 
Filch, that more de.serves to hang. Than any one. 

4. The action of filching or stealing. 

1877 Five years' Penal Sem>ii, iii. 246 She were an out 
and outer in going into shops on the filch. ■ 

Filck (filj. filij), 'V. Also 6 filche, mtcla^ 
f.ilche. [Ot unknown origin ; see prec. sb. 

Originally slang, and, like many other slang words, first 
recorded in i6th c. l‘he following passage Ls often quoted 
as an earlier instance, but the various reading /licked 
(‘flinched’, ‘given u-ay’) seems preferable, and in any case 
the present vb. yields no good sense : — 

?e:i30o Song in Langtoft Ckron. (Roll.s) II. 264 In toune 
herd 1 teIle,Thair bagheland thair belle Ben iilcl iedandileddel 
1. tra/is. To sieal, esp. things of small value ; to 
pilfer. Occas. in weaker sense : To take away sur- 
reptitiously. 

1561 Awdelay Frai. Vaenh. 3 Or els filtch Poultry, 
carying them to the Alehou.se. 3:396 H. Cl.^I‘ham: Briefs 
Bible i. 65 Let .such as haue filtched Church-liuings, marke 
this. 1602 zml Ft. Return fr. Parnass. i. ii. (Arb.) 9 Those 
•eggs which' haue ben filcht from the nest of Crowe.s and 
Kestrells. a 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 1716 IL 155 Fmin 
him they filcht that proud .. uncivil humour. 3734 Gav 
Trmia 111. 58 The wily Fox, .Who lately filch’d the Turkey’s 
callow : Care. 3783 Paley Philos. (1818) 1 . 94 If he 
filched a book out of a Libraiy. 1810 T. Jeefersdn Writ, 
(1830) IV. 138 A mere contrivance to filch w'ealib and power 
to them.selves. 3836 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh vi. 67% 

I did not filch, — I found the child. 3873 Syaionds Crk. Poets 
vii. 212 He would filch me hence. 

absol. 3567 Harman 32 They be . , skilfull in.,, 

filching. 1688 Ld. Delamer Wks. (1694) s6 For when 
Servants are pincht, the>twill be filching:. 3866 Geo. Elio? 
F. Holt 56 If 1 don’t He and filch somebody el.se will, 
to. with away, off. 

1577 Test.^iz Patriarchs (1604]) 52 Ye shall purloin the 
Lord's offering, and filch away pieces of it. 1678 Buti,er 
Hud. Ill, i. 1176 What made theei, .filch the Ladies's Heart 
awa^' ? 1829 Lytton Disozvned 4 'I'he rascals would not filch. 

1 off the corner of your garment 3843 Prescott Plexico v. 
ii. (1864) 283 He .. succeeded in filching away much of tbs 
territory of his royal kin.sman. 

f e. To introduce stealthily Obs. rare'^K 

1389 N ASHE A lmond for Parrat 3 Thou shouldst filche 
thyselfe. .into our gouernement. , 

.Z. To rob ,<^''someihing). rare. 

3567 Harman 29 If they meete with a woman., 

such they filche and spoyle. 183^ Howitt Rut. Life Hu 
hi. 243 No man is in danger of. .being filched of his purse. 

1 3. To beat, strike. Obs, ' 

3567 Harman Caveat Q4 To fylchk, to beate, to stryfce. 
3630 Rowlands Martin Mark-all (1874) 38 Filch;, to beaW;, 
Hence Filched ///, cl, i 

. 3567 Drant Horace Epist. xiH. Eiv, Drunken Pyrrhe 
beares her wool her flycesie filched gaine. a 3623 FLEi'citEa 
Chances i. ix, I fo.ster up your filch’d Iniquities I 1809 
S<;oTT Poacher 74. I'he filched lead the church’s roof affords. 
1856 Boker Poems, Anne Boleyn i. i, This same haughty 
moon 'I'hat floods our pro.spect with her filched beams. 

Filcher (fi'll^-r, hritp-i). [f. prec. + -EE'k] 
One w’ho filches ; a petty thief, pilferer. 

3373 TussERA/2ai. (1878) 25 Pnrloiners and filchers, th^ 
loueth to lurke. 3621 Molle Camerar. Liv. Libr. i. xii.,39 
Begins to fall upon these filchers. 3702 W. J. Bruyjis Pby. 
Lez'ant xxxviii. 152 The Arabians are the greatest Filchers in 
the World. 3860 J. P. Kennedy S^odllow B. xxxviiL 376 A 
filcher of caps and napkins from a washerwoman’s basket,' 
Hence Filcliery, tlie art or practice of a filcher. 
1607 R. C[arew] tr. Esiienne's World of Woziders xv. 
Feate-s of filchery and cunning conueyance. 

FiTchiXLg, vbl. sb. , [f. as prec. + -ING k] 

1. l-he action of the verb Filch. 

1567 Drant Horace Epist. E viij b, Thy facte not lesse in 
tliis thy filchinge meanes. 1597 J. Fayne Royal Exek. 35 
Avoyde filchinge and robhinge. 

2. concr. That which is filched or stolen. ' ' 

3834 Lytton Pompeii iv. ii, By what reserved filchings 

from marketing .. hast thou been enabled to make them 
serve thee? iSyz Geo. Eliot Mid'dlem.fiffx, To pay some 
call where she distributed her small filchings. 

3. attrib. and Covtb., as Jikhmg-sdck, -trade. . 

aiggz Greene fames IV (1861) 192 The filching trade 

when time serves. 1836-48 B. D. Walsh Aristoph., Ktiigkts 
L iu, I’ll flay you for a filching-sack. , . . , 

Fi'lcMu^, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -iNc^.] That 
filches; pilfering.' ■ • 

3370 B. Googe Kingd. iv. 54 To looke'that no dis- 
order be, nor any filching hande. 1392 Wyrley Armorie 
15 1 Ah filching death, thou felonous blood ie thiefe. 163131 
Centl. Calling (i66e) 3 10 This filtching ' DeA-il, that thus 
steals from men thefr precious hours, a ijoo B. E. Diet, 
Cant. Crew, Filckhtg-cove, a Man-thief. 

t Fi’lcMngly, adv. Chs. [f. prec. + -LT^.] In 
a filcihihg manner ; stealthily, surreptitiously. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Deui. clviii. 978 They Will hot go‘ 
filchingly to cut downe a patche of medowe. 1598. Floku^' 
4 by .stealth, filchingly. ,<2x693 URquHART 

; m. xviii. 349 Cull’d by fervent I,overs filchingly. . , 

t FrlchLinaill. Obs. [f. Filch,z>,. (?or ?J.) 4 -.. 
-man .as - in xnaiiy other slang words ; ct darh?iCLHSf 
/£tkeman,.^die.'l ,^¥ilck sb„ i, . 


FILBOR. 


FILE. 


sS6x Awdelay Fmt Varai. 4 An Upright Man is one 
that goeth wyth the truncbion of a staffe, which staffe they 
cal a Filtchxnan. 1673 R. Head Acad. 60 A short 

Trunclteon. . which he calls his Filch-man. 

!Fild(e, obs. form of Field. 

+ l®ildor» Oh. Ill 4 flldor©, fyldor. [a. Fr. 
j^/ if or thread of gold.] Gold thread. Also attrib. 

<1:1310 in Wright Lyric P. ix. 33 A fyldor [printed fyld 
or] fax to folde. 13. . E. E. A Hit. P. A. 106 As fyldor fyn 
her b[o]nkes brent, e 1340 Gnw. <5- Gr. Knt. 189 Folden in 
wyth fildore aboute |>e fayre grene. 

File {M\},sbr Forms*, i jail, f6ol, 3 sonth, 
vile, ( c; vyle), 4-7 fylo, 4- file, f 0 E./Jol (Anglian 
///^ = MDu., Mf.G. vf/eiDu. vijU LG.//^), OHG. 
ftla., ftgila^ ffhala (MHG. mod.Ger. 

feile) \ ON. with anomalous initial consonant }Jl 
(jiiodJcel ]>jbl, MSw./i 7 , MDa./^/; the mod. S\v. 
and Da,^/ at*'* prob. adoptions bom LG. or HG.). 

The O'lcut. V'/A/cJ is coinmonly referred to the Aryan 
jpink^ nasalized form of they root to which the primary 

sense Vto scratch, mark’ is assigned; cf. QEiX. plsaii to 
write, F. Jivigere to point. The OSl. (also Ru.ssian, Bo- 
hemian, etc.) file, saw, Lith. ^elvczid file, have 
a remarkable similarity of sound to the Teut. word, but 
etymological affinity cannot be affirmed.] 

I. A metal (nsnally steel) instrument, having one 
or more of its surfaces covered with numerous small 
raised cutting edges or teeth, for abrading, reducing, 
or smooth iiig surfaces. 7 h bite, gnaw a file ; fig. 1 0 
make an attempt that can result only in vexatious 
failure (in allusion to the fable) ; similarly to hck 
a file (see quot 1647). 

<*8ooC<?3A«jd/<?w.(Sweet)i234 AA/zrt, fill. cxooaEiddles 
Ixx. 4 (Gr.) Ic. .eom. .laf fyres and feole. 1382 Wycuf /j<z. 
xliv. 12 The yren smyth with the file ’wro3ie. 1432 E. E. 
Witis (1882) 91 A vyle, and a forser with loke and kye. 
14S4 Caxton Fa&ies of Msop nr, xii, She [the serpent] fond 
a fyle whiche she beganne to gnavve with her teethe. *549 
CompL Scot. iii. 28 Ane file is ane in.strument to file doune 
ym. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 1, 11. cxii, Like the mis- 
taken Cat that lick’d the file. 1649 J. H. Motion to Pafi. 
Adv. Learn. 26 As soone as they liave done licking of this 
file. 1697 Evelyn Nnmism. vi, 214 'I'he File . . winch they 
use for the smoothing of the edges, 1786 Beatti e Minstr. 
u. xiv, So gnaw’d the viper the corroding file. 1824 Tredgold 
Ess. Cast Iron 90 These bars yielded freely to t he file. 1880 
W. Cory Mod. Eng. Hist 1. 105 He bit at the file of English 
obstinacy, and broke his teeth. 

b. fig. esp. with, reference to the polish imparted 
by a file. (Cf. the use of L. Hma . ) 

axzzs Ancr. E. 284 He is H uile pet misseio F© 
misdeofw. Gipsies Meiamorph.Viks.^'RiXdg ) 

628/1 Prom a tongue without a file Heaps of phrases and no 
style. <1x639 WoTTON in Rdiq. Wotton. <1685) 341 If it 
shall pass the file of your Judgment. 1749 Akenside Odes 

II, i, The nice touches of the cfitic’-s file. 

t2. ^file-shelL Obs.-^ \ 

1703 J. Petiver in PAit, Trans. XXV. 1955 The fine blush, i 
Jamaica File. 

3 . slang. An artful, cunning, or shrewd person. 
Also, a man, * fellow ‘ cove k 

[Cf. Fr. .slang limesonrde, lit. ‘ a slent file’, in similar sense.] 
1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict.^ File., a person who has had 
a long cour.se of experience in the arts of fraud, .is termed 
an old file upon the t<nvn ; . ,a man who is extremely cun- 
ning, .is a file, 1819 Metropolis 1 . 61 You’re an old 
jfile, I know you well; you’re as deep as Garrick. 1838 
Dickens O. Ttvisi < 1850) 233 The Dodger, .desired the jailer 
to communicate ‘ the names of them two files as was on the 
bench 1848 Thackeray Fan. Fair Iv, All the old files of 
the Ring were in it. X857 Hughes Tom Broomi i. iv. (1871) 
84 Old Blow-hard was a dry old file. 1877 Holdemess Gloss., 

* A deep awd file.’ , 

4 . attrib. and Comb.: a. simple attributive, as 
file-chisel^ -cuty -dusty -kandle, -smith, -strokey -trade. 
"b. objective, as file-cleaner y -cutter y -grindery 
-maker \ file-culiingy finishingy -grindingy -nib- 
hlingy -tempering vbl. sbs. 

X874 Knight Diet. Mech.G*" File-chisel. Hid., * File-cleaner. 
1888 Hasluck Meek. Workshop Handy bk, 86 This method 
of crossing the *file cuts. . is recommended. 167^-83 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 58 * File-cutters also use it to make their 
Chissels. 1890 Pall Mall G. 2 Sept. 4/2 The knife-grinders 
and file-cutters in Sheffield. 18x9 Rees Cyd. s.v. Piky The 
most likely machine for file-cutting. x6ox Holland Pliny 
II, 519 The *file dust which cemmeth of lead. 1876 Voyle 
Mint Diet. ed. 3) s.v. Fiky Little shavings or shreds, .called 
file du.st. 1883 Daily News 25 Tune 2/8 'The *file-grind«s 
still stand out. 1874 Knight Did. Mech.y * File-grinding 
Machine, a machine for surfacing forged or rolled file- 
blanks to bring them to form previous to cutting. 1888 
Lockwoods Diet, Terms Meek, Eng , *File Handle, 1842 
Bk. Tralles 230 Some*T'ile-makei-s are in the habit of using 
the coal of burnt leather. 1869 Times i Jan, 4 Mighty little 
will be done by such *file-nibbling or tinkering over law of 
entail. 186$ Pall Mall G, 19 Oct. 4 A meeting of the *File- 
sraiths’ Union. 1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 15 The Smooth 
file is to take out iho.se curs, or *fi;le-stroak.s, that the fine 
file made. 1888 Hasluck Mechanic's Workshop Handybk, 
84 Without .stopping the file-strokes. 1874 Knight IHct, 
Mech., * File-tempering. 1887 Daily Ne^vs 20 June 2/6 In 
the *file trade there is apparently a slight change. 

6. Special comb., as file-blank, a piece of soft 
steel, shaped and ground ready for cutting, to form 
a file; also attrib, \ file-card, a card used for 
cleaning tiles ; file-carrier (see quot ) ; t file-fa.st 
adv.., ? securely ; file-shell, a species of Pholas, so 
called from the roughness of its shell; file- 
stripper (see quot). Also File- fish. 

1^4 Knight Diet. Mech,, * File-blank. 189* Simmonds 
Diet. 'Trade SuppL, File-blank Forger, a workman who 
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prepares the crude material for the file-cutter, 1^4 Knight 
Dilt. Mech. IV, *FUe Card. x888 Hasluck U ork- 

shop Handybk. 86 These file cards are used m the^ same 
way as the scratch bruishes. 1874 Knight Did. Mccn., 

* Fik-carrier, a tool-holder like the stock of a frame-saw. 
<2 1223 Ancr. R. 244 j>e ueond-.wear^ ibunden uileueste 
mid te holie monnes beoden. 1732 Sir J. Hill Hut. dmm. 
177 The West Indian *FiIe-shell. 1874 Knight A 
* Fik-stripper, a machine in which a worn-out file alter 
being softened by heat, and slow cooling, is smoothed to 
prepare it for being re-cut. 

File (foil), sbf Also 6-7 iTyle. ^ [Properly two 
different words, ultimately of identical etymology : 
(1) a. Fr. Pr. fit. It. filo, bp. kilo :-L. filum 
thread; (2) a. Pr./Z^-Pr., and lt.filay Sp. Inla 
Com. Romanic fern. sing. ; according to some 
scholars a vbl. sb. f. fiilare, to spin, draw out 
threads, f. E.ftlum.'\ 

I. Senses chiefly repr. F.fil. 

>[• 1 . A thread. fig- thread of life. b. 
transf. Of the nerves : A nerve-cord. Obs. 

x6o6 N. Baxter Sidney's Ourania Nij b, The fatall Sisters 
would not cut her file. 1607 'Topsell Lour f. Leasts [105®) 
223 A dubble file or threed to the top of the tail. 

1 2 . The thread, course, or tenor (of a story, 
argument, etc.). Obs. 

1560-1 Schort Somme id Bk. Discipl. Ch. .StvA § 14 
Following the file and dependance of the text. 15^ Spenser 
F. Q, vii. vi, 37 111 fitting for this file 'To sing of hills and 
woods ’mongst wars and knights. i6iz Shelton <gnix. in, 
X. I. 209 You must promise me that you will not interrupt 
the File of my doleful Narration, a 1639 Wotton m Rehg. 
Wotton. (1685) 223 Let me resume the File of my Relation. 
1647 N. Bacon Disc. Gotd. 1. xlv. [1739 ' 73 R die file of his 
purposes be rightly considered. ^ 

3 . A string or wire, on which papers anc. docu- 
ments are strung for preservation and reference. 
In recent use extended to various other appliances 
for holding papers so that they can be easily 


referred to. 

1323 in Ficarfs Anat. (i8881 App. viii. 214 Ihapothe- 
caries shall kepe the bilUs that they serue, vpon_ a lyle. 
1649 Lane. 'Tracts (Ghetham Soc.) 233 Their pamiriations 
remaining .still upon fyle in Manchester. 1666 Petys 
9 Dec., Burning all the unnecessary letters which I have 
had upon my file for four or five years backward. 1732 
Acc. Workhouses 175 Keep the tn;desmen’s not <s upon 
a file. X768 Foote Devil on 2 Sticks n. Wks. 1799 11 . 259 
I'here are some of their names, I am sure, ihai I never desire 
to see on my file. i856 W. Coll: ns A rmadak 1 1 . iv. 111. 277 
.Some place in the City where all the papers are kepi, as 
he calls it, in file. 1882 Black Shandou Bells vi. A printed 
slip which the latter pulled off a file. 

Jig, xs8x J. Bell H addon's Ansr.v. Osor. 275 We hang 
uppe this accusation also upon the file of your other slaiin- 
derous lyes. 1659 J. Arrowsmith Chain Prim. 200 'I’his 
commination standeth upon the file in holy Scripture. 

b. esp. one in a court of law to hold proceed- 
ings or documents in a cause, etc. ; the list of 
documents, etc., in a cause. 

In the Court of Chancery the pleadings themselves were 
filed ; in the Common Law Courts the pleadings and Judge- 
ments were enroUedy and only affidavits and collateral 
documents were filed. ^ . 

1607 in CowEL 163% Star Chamh. (Camden) 

42 Tne sentence of the court was. .that the bill should be 
taken off the fyle, that [etc.]. 1718 Prior Solomon n. 722 
Causes unjudg’d disgrace the loaded file. x8x3 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) V. 285 They will not, however, order the fine 
to be taken off the file. *833 ISIvlne & Keen Reports II. 
247 This was the only bill upon the file relative to the 
testator’s estate, x88s Law Times' Rep, l.IL 681/2 
A motion was made to take the affidavits off the file, 
t C. A catalogue, list, roll. Obs. 
xs66 Partridge Hist. Plasidas D iij, Thus ended they 
their mortall race, their file was at an ende. i397 Shaks. 

2 Hen, IF, 1. iii. 10 Our present Musters grow vpon the 
File 'I'o fine and twenty thousand men of choice. 1620 
Dekket Dreame lo With Pens of Steele, Eternal! Files 
to keepe Of euery Nation, since the Earth began, 1697 
Dryden Disc. Epic Poetry Prose Wks. i8co III. 441 
The file of heroick poets is very short. 1702 C. Mather 
Magn. Chr. in. 111. (1852) L 544 It would not be improper 
under this file to lodge the singular and .surprising successes 
of hi.s prayers. 1793 Burke Regie. Peace iv. Wks. IX. 
335 Catalogued files of murders. 

4, A collection of papers placed on a file, or 
merely arranged in order of date or subject for 
ready reference. 

a 1626 Bacon Adv. VUliers AVks. 1740 ITT. 566 After yoxi 
have ranked them into several files, according to the subject 
matter. 1699 Garth Dispens. 32 'Fhen from the Compter he 
takes down the File And with Prescriptions lights the solemn 
Pile. x8o6 Naiml Citron. XV. X13 Files of newspapers. 
x<^ WiLBERFORCE in G. Rose Diaries (1S60) IL 212 Having 
just this moment got a file of letters. 1847 Ld. Houghton 
In Life (xZgx) 1. ix. 401 You can get at.. the newsroom a 
file of the 7 'imes. 185X D, J errold St. Giles xii. 121 A man 
who has a file of receipts to show for everything. 1800 
Mbs, Gaskeix C. Bronk 30X She sent to Leeds for a file of 
the ‘Mercuries* of 1812, ’13 and ’14. . 

5 . Her. = Label (but sometimes distmguishea : 
cf. quot 1727), [SoinFr.T 

X562 Leigh Amtorieix^gn) 107 He bearcth Argent a fyle 
with iij 1-ambeaux Azure, for a difference. Some will call 
them a Labell of three bointes. c 1640 J. Smyth Lives 
Berkeleys (1883) I. 120 The Cheveron .. distinguished by 
a file with five labels to shew that he was a fifth brother, 
X710 Hearne Colled. 5 May, A Shield with a Cross Saltire 
and a File of 3 Points. *7*7 Bradley Fam. Did, s.v, F/ky 
Some distinguish File and Label, calling the File the upper 
horizontal Line, and the Label the Point that issues from it. 
1889 Elvin Did. Herald.y Fik or Labek 


0 . A disease, ? from its producing an appearance 
of lines or threads : f a. in trees - Fr. fil Kphs '.) ; 
b. in cattle, dial. 

x6oo SuRFLET Couiitrie Farms in. xlvn. 520 J he file is 
a di.sease in trees that freiteih their baikes. x6£8 in R. 
HoiMV.. Armoury 11. 86/1. 1892 N orthnmberlmid Gloss. 

s.v. File, * File in the foot * is a disease peculiar to cattle 
and sheep. 

IX. Senses repr. F r. fiU. 

7. Mil The luimbtr of men constituting the depth 
from front to rear of a formation in line, etc. In 
fik '. one behind the other. P'or Indlany Single 
///<? see those adjs. lank and file: see Rank. 

The front of a file is one man xiha. Jile-leadefs, the depth 
may be any number; but in the modern Engli.sh formation 
of infantry it is only two, consisting of the front and the 


rear rank men. . n t 5 ^ 

1398 Barret 'Pkeor. Warres in, 1. 37 By file, I vnderstand 
nn the line . . of all the .souldiers standing consequently one 
after another, from front to the traine. 1625 IVI akkham 
Souldiers Accid. 6 A File .. ought neuer to be aboue ten 
persons deepe. 1633 T. Sta fford Pag ///A n. (1821) 524 It 
was impossible for men to march but in file. 1667 M ilton P, L. 
vi 330 His Ch.iriot. .stood retir’d From off the files of warr. 
1734 tr. R oilin’ s Anc. Hist. V. 9 F-ach squadron had . . 8 in 
depth, for ilnat was the usual depth of tlie files. 1790 Burn.S 
Sherfjmuir 15 Great Argyle led on his files\ 1796-7 Instr. 

Sc Reg. Cavalry (1813) 34 'i'he others, .will first cover m hie 
with "precision. 1810 Wellington in Gurw. JAsp.Vl. 208 The 
are very strong ; when I saw them the other day they 
were 50 file a squadron. 18x6 Byron Siege Cor. xxiii, Even 
as they fell, in files they lay. 1838 Prescott Ferd.4- Is. 
(1846) 1 . X. 406 Riding along their broken files. 1864 Skeat 
Uhlands Poems 243 The brave Fernando, Searching 
through the files of war. 

transf. and fig a 16x3 Overbury A Wife (1638) 109 
Hunger and cold ranke in the same file with him. 1649 Bp. 
Hall Cases Consc. (1650) 15 'I'hat we be not m the first file 
of enhancers. 1630 R. Stapvlton Sirada's Low C. H ams 

II, 44 He was by the Emperour valued in the first file of 

Nobility. cx66< Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Col. Hutchinson 
(18461 3r In all Tiis actions it [valour] ever marched in the 
same file with wdsdom. 1700 Song of kUses, 

I'he foaming files o’ertook them in tlie chase. X713 Young 
Last Day 11. 142 The radiant files of angels. 1842 Tennyson 
Locksky Hall 178, I the heir of all the ages, m the fore- 
most files of time. 

b. Phrases: t 

own ranks for a charging enemy to enter. Jb double 
the files: to put two files in one and so^ make the 
ranks smaller; alsoj'^(>'. 7 o close thetr files, 
Close v. 10 b. 7 b take the right-hand file y to take 
p-ecedence. 

x6t6 Bingham MUan's Tactics .xxix. 137 notes. Double 
your files to the right or left hand. 1629 M Assimim PtcDtre 

III. v, There are Many, .who may take, .the right-hand file 
of you. 1642 Fuller Holy 4 * Frof. St. i. i. 3 In her hus- 
bands absence she is wJie and deputy-husband, which m.'ffies 
her double the files of her diligence. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Ker.sey) s,v. Fik, To Double the Idles. 1868 Kinglakb 
Crimea IV. v. 163 It used to be said of the foreigners that 
they ‘ accepted the files *, 

c. A small body of men, formerly varying m 
number from two to twelve or more, but now 
usually two. Also, when 'marchingin files’ {sqc file- 
marching in 1 1), the two soldiers walking abreast. 

1616 Bingham AEHads Tadics xxix. 136 notes. When 16 
men (that is a file) are so extended, that they po-ssesse as 
much length as 32 should doe (that is, as 2 files). 1624 
Cai*t. Smith Virginia vi. 239 They met with a file of 
Saluages that let fly their Arrowes. X647 Sprigge A ngtia 
Rediv. H. iv, (1854) 105 Twelve files of men with firearms 
and pikes, x'ftm SrmtK ' Funeral v. 70 A file of Men, 
Bumpkin, is six Men. *769 y unins Lett.xxxi, 142 x he gene- 
ral was escorted by a file of musqueteers. x8m Regm. Ifjdp. 
Cavalry hi. 45 A Fik^ two Soldiers placed one behind the 
other when f 'rmed in ranks, but abreast when marching in 
file. 1836 Marryat Midsh. Easy viii, I shall send a sergeant 
and a file of marines to fetch you. 1844 Regul. 4 ’ Gra, 
Army 262 A Non-commissioned Officer, with a file of men. 

8 . A row of persons, animals? or things placed 
one behind the other. T/io common file the 
common herd’ (pbs, or arch.') Jufile: one after 
another, in succession. 

1603 Shaks. Meas.forM. ni. ii. 144 The greater file of the 
subiect held the Duke to be wise. 1607 — C o?-. 1. yi. 43 i ne 
common file . . did budge From Rascals worse them they. 
x6s6 tr. I/ebbes' Ekm. Philos. 364 Thin Hoarse Sound .. 
.seemeth to he nothing but the dividing of the air into innu- 
merable and very small Files. 1712-4 Pope A age Lpd: i. 
137 Here files of pins extend their .sliining rows, a 1734 N orth 
Lives III. J 34 He furnished, .one state-apartment of divers 
rooms in file. 1740 Somerville HobhinoL in. 230 Before 
him march in Files The rural Minstralsy. X794 \Vordsw. 
Guilt Sf Sorrow vt. Long files of corn-.stacks. X820 Disraeli 
Viv. Grey in. viii, I pu.sh my way into court tlirough files ot 
attorneys. Ibid, vi, i, A double file of wine-glasses and 
goblets. 1834 H. Miller Scenes ^ Leg. xvhl (1857) 264 
An endless tile of bare gloomy ciifls, 1838 Prescott Lera, 
4 /x 1 1846) I. xi. 432 Whose military prowess had raised him 
from the common file. 1845 Darwin P oy. Art/, u. (1879 35 
When the ants came to the road they changed their course, 
and in narrow files reascended the wall. 1856 jg.MiBArci. 
Expl. 1 . xvi. 192 The men were standing m silent file on 
each side of it. 1867 Lady FIerbeut Cradle L. iv. 121 A tile 
of camels. 

9 , Chess. One of the eight lines of squares ex- 
tending across the board from player to p ayer. 
An open file : one on which no piece or pawn of 
either colour is standing. 7 b seize the open file : 10 
place a rook or the queen on the first square. 

x6i4 Saul Chesse-play I 3 Imagine that the blacke King 
for his first draught playeth his owne Pawne into the thiio 
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fiouse in his owne file. s68o Cotton Compl. Gamester iv. 
(ed. 2) 39 The Rook goes backward and forward in any file. 
a86o Pardon Handok, Chess 13 The horizontal rows of 
squares are termed ranks and the vertical squares Jiles. 

10 . The run or track of a hare; also, To run 
her JiU (see quot. 1838). 

*815 Sporting Mag. XLV. 109 It is strictly necessary to 
look into the hates’ files for \7ires. 1838 Holloway Pro- 
mncialisms^ When sportsmen say the hare runs her File, 
that is runs round the same track continually to foil or de- 
ceive the dogs. 

11 . aitrib. and Comh,^ as file-closer, -leader {fi-lead ) , 

-mark. Also, flle-flre, -firing, firing by files, now 
called independent firing (opposed to volley-firing) ; 
fiie-marolimg, marching in files, by turning from 
a formation in line to the right or left, so that the 
line becomes a series of files facing to the right or 
left flank; f file-wort, Gerarde’s rendering of 
botanical the name of a genus of plants. 

1888 Harper's Mag. Apr. 788/1 The . . officers hidden as 
*file-cIosers behind their companies. 1837 NemBoyatStyles's 
in Househ. Words 9 May 436 The usual *file-fire of glances 
was exchanged. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. vi. iii. 324 
His Jurymen are charged to make feu de file, file-firing till 
the ground be clear. 1847 Infantry Man. (1854)40 Inde- 
pendent or file firing may commence. 1775 A.sh, ^File-lead 
.. the foremost man in the file. x6i6 Bingham rFdiavts 
Tactics V. 42 Hee that leadeth the file, who is also called 
the *file-leader. 1796- 7 Instr. 4- Re£. Cavalry ( 1813' 18 The 
file leaders preserve such distances as they ought from which 
ever hand they are to dress to. 1809 W. Irving Kuickerb. 
(1861) 135 Most people require a. .file-leader. 1847 Infantry 
Man. (1854) 49 ^ File marching may be adopted. 1397 Gs- 
RARDE lier'bal App., *I'ilewort is Filago minor. 
t Til©, sb.^ Obs. [a. OF.//<? {l^x.fille) girl:- 
l.,.fzlia daughter.] A girl, woman ; also in a bad 
sense, a concubine, a whore. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 4540 To rage ylka fyle 
\gl. niaydgerle], 1393 Langl. P. PL C. vn. 135 Dame 
purnele a pre.stes file, priore.sse worth hue neuere. 

t File, sb.^ Obs. [a. 0 N. fyla foulness, fig, 
foul person, f. fdll Foub a.] A worthless person 
(male or female) ; a rascal. 

^1300 Cnrsor M. 715 (Cott.) Sorful hicotn hat fals file, 
c 1300 Havelok 2499 Men mithe theihen a mile Here him 
rore, that fule file, 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (i8io) 95 pat 
did Roberd traualle for nouht, he was a file. ^1430 Doitce 
MS. 559 (Bodleian) Quest. 240 My brotheres wyfe may be 
a fyle. 

t File (f^dl), sb.^ slang. Obs. Also 7 foyl, 8 
foilo. f h irst appears in the longer ioxm foyl-cloy 
(later file- cloy ') ; possibly this is not a comb, of file 
sb., but the original from which the latter is 
shortened ; but the etymology is unknown. Cf. 
to file a cly (File v.^).^ A pick-pocket. Also, 
file-cloy, -lifter. 

1673 R. Head Canting Acad, xgx The sixth is a Foyl-cloy. 
1676 Warning for Housekprs. Title-p., Budg and Snudg, 
File-lifter, Tongue-padder, the private Theif 1693 Kennett 
Par. Antiq. Gloss, s. v. Pntta, A file, or pick-pocket whore. 
1708 Motteux Rabelais (i7 S7) V. 218 Pickpockets, Divers, 
Buttocking-Foiles. 1721 Bailey, Bulk and File, is when 
one jostles you while another picks your pocket. 1725 Hew 
Cant. Diet., File-Clay, a Pickpocket, Thief or Rogue. 1743 
Fielding iv, xiii, A Pick-pocket, or, in truer 

Language, a File. 

fFile, Obs. Apparently — Fylde, proper 
name of a district in Lancashire. 

1775 Sir E. Barry Observ. Wines 416 The . . files of Lan- 
cashire. 

File (f 9 il)t sb."^ 17 .S. local, [app. a. Du. feil, 
given in BomhofTs Diet, as variant or synonym of 
dwell floor-cloth, corresp. to ON. fvegill towel 
OTeut. '^fvagilo-z f. *fwahan (OK. pwiarC) to 
wash.] A cloth used for wiping a floor or a table 
after scrabbing, a house-flannel. 

X85X Eliz. Warner Wide W. World 11 . xxii. (’1852) 368 
* A file r said Ellen ..‘01 remember now . . X didn't know 
what you meant. Margery calls k a dish-cloth, or a floor- 
cloth, or something else’, i860 in Bartlett Diet. Amer. 
1889 in Farmer .<4 

File (fsil)v».^ Forms : 3 vile, 4-7 fyle, 
(5 fylin), 6 fill, 5- file. [f. File ; cf. OHG. 
fiibn QdiiiiQt. vtlen, iaoA.O.feilen}, T>vL. vljlen.'\ 

1 . trans. To rub smooth, reduce the surface of, 
with a file. To file {one's > teeth ; {fig.) to render 
harmless. To file in (or t d) cut in two 

by filing. 

In the contextual use ‘to sharpen’ (weapons) sometimes 
associated with Affile. 

axzzs Alter. R. 284 And nis jhet iren acursed het iwurSetS 
he swarture & he ruhure so hit is ofture & more iviled? 
c X340 Gazv. 4- G?'. Kni. 2225 A denez ax . . Fyled in a fylor. 
c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 354 And a file to file nayle a two.: 
15^-3 Act 34-3 Hen. Fill, c. 6 Pinnes . . shal . . haue . . the 
point well and rounde, filled, canted and sharped. 1533 
Eden Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 16 He fyleth and whetteth 
his home on a stone. 1399 Brotighion^s Lett. i. 6 It is . . 
time enough to file your teeth, or muzzle you. 1696 Luttrell 
Brief Rel. (1857) IV, 65 Some persons are committed for 
fyling the edges of new shillings, 1787 Holcroft tr. Life 
Baron Trenck (i886' 11 . 33, I filed the iron which passed 
through it on the outside. 1876 Voyle Milit. Diet, (ed. 3) 
s. V, File, Leaving the surface that has been filed more or 
less smooth. 

absol. x68o Cotton Compl. Gamester i. (ed. 2) 10 Others 
have made them [false dice] by filing and rounding. x888 
Hasluck Meek. Workshop Handybk, 85 Take an old file 
and file away steadily. 


fig- 'I'o remove the roughness of ; to smooth, 
polish, elaborate to perfection. Also, to wear 
down ; to bring into (a certain condition) as if by 
filing. 

CX400 Rom. Rose 3812 His tunge was fyled sharpe & 
square, xssx Recorde Pathw, Knowl. title-p., All fresshe 
fine wittes by me are filed, T. mowELL. Arb. Amiiie 
(1879) b® his smoothed speeche. ci6oo 

Shaks. Sonn. Ixxxv, Precious phrase by all the Muses fil'd. 
X700 Dryden Fables Pref. Wks. (Globe) 494 Dante had 
begun to file their language, at least in verse. 1757 Wesley 
Wk5.ifi.7z' IX. X92 The Treatise, - which he has had leisure 
for many years to revise, file, correct, and strengthen against 
all objections. 1820 Scott Ivanhoe ii. And file your tongue 
to a little more courtesy.^ 1837 Dickens Pickw. xlii, His 
bones [were] sharp and thin . . the iron teeth of confinement 
and privation had been slowly filing them down for twenty ; 
years, 1889 Temple Bar Mag. Nov. 406 Lads who would 
be filed into business shape. 

2 . To remove (roughnesses, part of a surface, 
etc.) by filing. Now only with away, off. ^ HXztpfig. 

axzz$ Ancr. R, 184 He is hhaile & uiie^ awei al hi tust. 
1597 Hooker Reel. Pol. v. xxvii.(i6ii) 241 They that would 
file away most from the largenesse of that offer. ai6iB 
Ralpagh Adzdee of Son (1651)7 Death hath already filed 
from you the better part of your natural forces. 1623 
Fletcher Gent. i. i, That. .Files off all rudeness and 
uncivil ’haviour. 1670 Clarendon Ess. Tracts (1727) 216 
He will never file away the stain. 1707 Norris Treat. 
Humility iii. 154 It [Humility], .files off the roughnesses of 
our passions. 1833 J. Holland Manuf Metal II. zgx They 
adjusted the balance by filing away some of the thickness of 
the longest part of the beam. 1830 H. Rogers Ess, II. iv. 204 
What was required was to file away asperities [in language], 
1839 Tennyson Vivien 621 So grated down and filed away 
with thought. 

File (f 3 il)» Forms: 2-3 fulen, 3 fllen(n, 
3-6 fele, 4-8 fyle, (6 fyll, 7 feel), 3- file. fOE. 
ffylan (in combs, a-, he-, ^efylan) vuilen, 

OBlIj. fillenx—OTtVLt. ^fiUjan, f. *ftilo- Foul a. 

In early southern ME. the spelling represents both 

this vb. (the u being sounded H) and the originally intran- 
sitive vb. Foul:— OE.yiZ/Mczz.] 

1 . trans. To render (materially) foul, filthy or 
dirty ; to pollute, dirty ; to destroy the cleanness 
or purity of ; = Defile ?/.l 2. Obs. exc. dial. 

13. . E. E. Allit, P. B. 136 No festiual frok but fyled 
with werkkez. 1340 Ham pole Pr. Consc. 2348 A thyng es 
fouler bat may file |>an thyng bat it fyles. C1475 Rauf 
Coil^ear 446 Oft tylit my feit in mony foull fen.^ 1404 
F ARYAN Chron. vi. cxcvii. 202 He felyd the holy lyker with the 
fruyte of his wombe. 1323 Fitzherb. Hush. § 41 If any 
shepe . . be fyled with dounge about the tayle. x6ti G. 
Wilkins Miseries Inforced Marr. v. in Old Plays (1825) 
V. 86 As not to file my hands in villain’s blood. X72X 
Kelly Sc. Prot'. 384 You need not file the House for 
want of Legs to carry you to the Midding. 1733 Stewards 
Trial App. 84 A piece which is laid bv foul, will, .file one’s 
finger. 1792 Burns Willie's Wife iv, Her face wad fyle the 
Logan Water, 1823 Southey Tale Paraguay in. 44 No 
art of barbarous ornament had . .'filed her face. 18M El- 
worthy W. Somerset Word-bk., File, to defile. 
fg. 1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. ii. Wks. 1878 II. 64 A word 
that I abhorre to file my Ups with. 1606 Brvskett CHk 
L ife 7% He will not vouchsafe himselfe to file his hands vpon 
so base, .a person, 
b. Proverbs. 

a 1230 Owl Night, 100 Dahet habbe that ilke beste, That 
fuleth his owe nest. 1368 yacob Sf Esau it. iii. in Hazl. 
Dodsley II. 216 Claw a churl by the tail and he will file 
your hand. 1823 Galt Entail II. xx. 190 It’s’ a foul bird 
that files its ain nest. 

fc. intr.ioxrefi. To become soiled. Obs. 

1563 Calfhill Answ. Treat. Cross (1846.) 132 His garments 
never filed; nor his shoes, .waxed old. 

t d. absol. Also mtr., to void excrement. Obs. 
1560 Becon New Catech. Wks. (1844) 62 If doves, or any 
other fowls or bea.sts file upon their [L e. the images] heads, 
they perceive it not. i6ix G. Miseries Inforced 

Marr, ni. in Old Plays V. 40 Oaths are., like sinoak 
from a chimney that files all the way it goes. 
t 2 . trans. To taint with disease, infect. Ohs. 

1456 \S>. Acts James II (1814) § 6 And not lat bame pas 
away fra b® place. . to fyle b© cuntre about thame. 

3 . To render morally foul or polluted ; to de- 
stroy the ideal purity of ; to corrui^t, taint, sully ; 
- Defile 3. Ohs. exc, arch. 

[C1175 Cott. Horn. 205 Ich habbe.. mid flesches fulSe 
ifuled me.] daooORMiN 1959 patt nan ne shollde filedd 
ben Wibb haibeundora burrh macche. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 
I. 287/314 Alie bo • • bat his ordre fuylden ou3t with , . 
worldes feo. a 1340 Hampole Pyilter Pro!,, To confourme 
men bat are filyd in adara til crist in newnes of lyf. 
X434 Misyn Mending of Life xzg No man filys hym-self 
with wardly bisynes after bat he truly has ioyd in lufe 
euerlastyng. 13x3 Douglas Mmis iv, Prol. 104 Is that 
trew luif, guid faith and fame to fyle? 1605 Shaks. 
Macb HI. i. 65 For Banquo’s Jssue haue I fil'd my Minde. 
x8i6 Byron Ch. Har. iii. cxiii, Had I not filed my mind, 
which thus itself subdued. x86o Trollope Framley P. xxxiit 
539 Why had he thus filed his mind ? 

t 4 . To violate the chastity of, to deflower; to 
debauch. Obs. DEFiLE 4. 

^ axi^ Morte Arth. 978 He has forsede hir and fylede. 
C1460 Tozmteley Myst. (Surtees) 75 For me was she never 
fylyd. 15 .. Peebles to Play Tbrin, *Ye fyl'd me; fy, for 
shame!’ quoth she. 

+ 5 . To sully the honour of, dishonour. Obs. 
= Defile z/.i 6. 

c X250 Gen. 4 Ex. 3498 Tac 5 u no5t in idel min nameCn] 
Ne swer it les to fele in gamen. <7x400 Destr. Troy 8120 
Euery lede will pe lacke and bi lose file, c 1440 Gesia Rom, 
xvii. 62 (Harl, MS.) He made the new lawe, & fylid not 


hat othxr. <7 1470 Harding C/«r<?«. ccxvtii. v, They the tre wee 
had broken and did fyle. cxSs>o^ Doctr.Gd. Servaunts 10 
A good name that none dooth fyle, 1502 Ord. Crysten Men 
(W, de W. 1506) IV. xxi. 251 If be hath broken and fyled the 
preuyleges of the chyrehe. XS94 Jas. VI in Ty tier Hist. 
Scot. (1864) IV. 217 That so wise and provident a prince 
[Elizabeth] . . should be so fyled and contemned by a great 
number of her own subject.s. a 1668 D'Avenant Siege iil 
( 1673) 75 The bold warrier, that hath deserv’d Fame .. 
once feel’d \inod. ed. fil’d] his victories Are quite forgot, 
f 6. To charge with a crime, accuse. Obs. 
c 1460 Towneley Mysi. (Surtees) 273 To thare pryoces thay 
can hym fyk. c 1360 Durham Depositions (Surtees) 64 Mr- 
Ratlyf was in great greif that Boon shuld fyil nis man 
Dixon for certain shepe. xqzx Kelly Sc. Prov. 376 You 
are busy to clear your self when no Body files you. 1759 
Fountainhall Decisions 1 . 14 They . . were ready to file, by 
their delation, sundry gentlewomen. 

t b. To find guilty, condemn. Obs. 

CX330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810 1 173 pe courte opon him 
sat, be i^uest filed him & schent. x$2S in Pitcairn Crim, 
TfialsScot.!.*!-^ QuhU b^i had .. fylit baime of be said 
slauchtir. 1609 Skene Reg, May, iv. 1. § 5 Gif anie man is 
fyled or condemned of that crime. i637-s<i Row Hist. 
Kirk (1842) 387 He w'as noted as if he had fylled him. 
Hence t I’iled ppl. a. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 130/2 Filed, deturpains. 1390 Spenser 
F. Q. HI. i. 62 Sh^e lightly lept out of her filed bedd, And to 
her weapon ran. 1593 Q. Enz. Boetk. (E. E. T. S.) 95 His 
fyled conscience. 

File (foil), z'.a Also 5-7 fyle, (fill, fyll). [f. 

File sb:-} 

1 . trans. To string upon a thread (obs.); to 
place (documents) on a file; to place (papers) in 
consecutive order for preservation and reference. 
Also, fto file together, up (obs.). 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 613 Their maner is to bore holes 
through them, and then to file them vp into chains and 
collars. 1623 B. Jonson Staple of N. 1. 1, They . . sort and 
file And read the news and issue them. 1633 H. Cogan tr. 
Pinto's Tt'av. xxxvi. 142 At her arm-pits hung a many of 
little idols, .filed together. 1682 Okew Anat. Plants Pref. 3 
A Letter . . now filed amongst others in the Cu.stody of the 
Royal Society. 1770 Franklin Wks. (1887) IV, 364 No 
care is taken to file the newspapers. 1863 Dickens Mut. 
Fr. III. ii, Miss Abbey filed her receipts. 

iransfand jdg. 1581 J. Bell Haddon''s Anszo. Osor. zgz 
Let not this accusation of Osorius be filed uppe amongst 
the other hys false reproches and lyes. XS96 Spenser F. Q. 
IV. ii. 32 Dan Chaucer. .On fames eternall beadroll worthie 
to be fyled. 1632 Massinger Maid of Hon. iv. iii, I am no 
churchman : Such a one must file it on record. 1647 Fan- 
SHAW'E Pastor Fido 187 Thou dost file One Lye upon 
another well. X7S3 Short in Phil. 7 ra?is. XLvIII. 14 
F. Frisi. .files it up, as the sixth of the errors, which he says 
have been discovered in the Principia. 1778 Arminian 
Mag. I, 201 Lest I should be filed upon that chain. 

t). Spec. To place (a document) in a due manner 
among the records of a comt or public office ; esp. 
to file a bill {in Chazteery), an information. Also, 
to file up (pbsP). 

*Six-2 Act 3 Hen. VI/I, c. 23 § 3 The same accomptes . . 
to be taken and filed up in the Pipe, Ibid. § 5 The Kinges 
said lettres missives annexed and fyled to the same Ac- 
comptes.^ 1329 More Dyaloge in. Wks. 213/1 He. .therwith 
brought in those letters and filed them among the recordes 
of the court. 1677 Lond, Gaz. No. 1211^ If they do 
not forthwith File and Enter all such their Proceedings. 
1769 Blackstone Cofnm. iv. 305 When an information is 
filed. 1776 Trial of Nundocomar 80/r An office copy of 
the executors’ accounts . . filed the fir.st of October, 1774. 
x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) II. 20 Leaving two daughters, 
who. .afterwards filed a bill in Chancery against the trustees. 
1853 Marsden Early Purit. 387 The king . . cancelled the 
judgments filed against him. x886 Williams in Encycl. Brit. 
(ed. 9) XX. 342/1 The difference between filing and regis- 
tration is that the documents filed are filed without alteration, 
while only an epitome is usually registered. 
fig. 1619 Middleton Inner-Tefnple Masques C i b, Thy 
fake desires in Vertue's Court are fil’de. 1742 Young A/jf. 
Th. vii. 502 Let conscience file the sentence in her court. 

2 . To arrange in consecutive order. Ohs. 
c 1430 Bk. Curtasye 435 in Bahees Bk. 313 Gromes palettes 
shyn fyle and make litere. <7x470 Harding Chron. mu. i, 
In balade thus it shall be made and fyled. 1607 Fletcher 
Woman-hater i. ii, I would have my several courses and 
my dishes well filed. X676 Grew A nat. Flowers i. § 4 (1682) 
164 Not being filed one just over another but alternately, 
t 3 . To arrange (men, soldiers) in a file, or files., 
X598 Barret Theor. Warres in. i. 44 The other halfe is to 
be brought vnto the traine of the pikes, and there filed in 
like maner. 1623 Bingham Xenophon 87 They stood a 
hundred deepe. .filing themselue.s one opposite to the other. 

1642 Fuller Holy <?• Prof. St. iii. xviii. 200 The King of 
Sweden never filed his men above six deep in one company, 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. it. § i One man is ranked 
with another, another filed before him, according to the 
quality of his desert. 

4 . intr. To march or move in file. Also with 
away, etc, 7 'o file off, * to wheel off by files from 
moving in a spacious front, and march in length ' 
(Stocqueler Mil. Encycl). 

x6i6 Bingham .lElian's Tactics xix. 109 notes. The first 
[kind of Rhombe] both filed and ranked, this neither fileth, 
nor ranketh. 1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3914/5 Some of their 
Battalions filed up several steep and narrow Passages. 1704 
‘ Ibid, No. 4034/1 At night they filed and stood to the North- 
ward, X7<>8 Ibid. No. 4475/3 The Enemy filed off. . towards 
the Thickets. X749 Fielding Tom Jones ix. iii, This fair 
creature entering the field of battle, immediately filed to 
that wing where [etc.]. 1796-7 Instr, ^ Reg. Cavalry (1813) 
89 The whole divisions then file from their reverse flanks. 
1808 Scott Marm, i. xxxi. Till, filing from the gate, he 
past That noble train. 1813 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. 
XI. xox note. The French troops shall file out tomorrow 




I^ILE. 

•woming ■ 1858 MAWTEomK^Pr.' Jnih, (1872) I. yi) 
A party of Americans filed' into his studio. 1876 1 ^. E- 
€h'ar?nmg Fettom I. It-. 48: The jjlayers file oflf iti 
the walce of the host.' 18S3 E. E. Hale in Harper's Mag?, 
I>ec. 145/2 They filed aw.ny for the south. 

f b. To nidreli in Ime, keep pace with ; in 

Ohs. . . 

1623 Shaks..' Hen, VIIT^ in. iL, 1,71: My endeauorS' Hane 
euer coroe too short of my Desires Yet filld \mod, edd, 
filed] with tny Abilities. 1619 Fletcher M., Thomas i, ii, 
Too liglit. .To fyle with her affections. 

' c. U.S. 7> j^td upon : to mareh upon, occiipj 
(meant land], 

■ ■ 1879 ♦ KtNS in Seri&ns'ps Mag, Nov., 132/1 Intervals. bo 4 : 

yet ‘filed upon or ‘ opened up 

. 5. trans, To' cause 01 order (soldiers) to file 

off. 

1831 Examiner 338/1 When the soldiers had^ returned . . 
they were filed off in four divisions to receive billets for the 
night. 

Hence FiTing ///. a. 

t6x6 Bingham ^lia/is Tactics xlx. tioMofeSy Hie filing 
Rhombe began at the front point &' reare-point & proceeded 
to tile flanks. 

tPile, s/ang. Oh, [Cf. File To 

pick pockets. Ahof To yi/c a dj, 
a 1700 B. E. Hid, Cant. Cretv s, v. TV?///, Do you Buth 
and Hit Pile, if you’ll jostle liim, I will Pick, his Packet. 
Mid. .s.v. Cly, Filed a Cly, Pickt a Pocket. 

Hence Piler, a pick-pocket. FiTing vbl, sb., the 
action of the vb. File, in comb, filing-laj^ pocket- 
picking. 

'1674 Cotton Compl. Gamester i. (1680) 5 Filers, Budgies, 
Droppens . . &c. . . may ail pass under the general . , appella- 
tion of Rooks. 1710 D’Urfev Fills Uf. icu A filer niy 
Sister, a Fikher my Brother, 1743 Fielding % IFUd iv. ii, 
,Iam committed for the Filing- jJay. 

File, obs. mr. of Vile, Foil 
Piled (fail'd), ///I a, [f. FTle z '.'*' + -ed I.] In 
feenses of the vb. : chiefly ^g. of speech,, etc. : 
Polished, smooth, neatly finished off or elaborated ; 
fine (now rare). Also with defining word prefixed 
^s fair-Jiled^ irtte-filed a<ljs. 

£•1530 Ld. Berners A rth, Lyt, Bryt. (1S14) 477 Thy tong 
is fayre fyled. 1548-77 Vicarv Anat, Pref, Verse, That fyled 
phrase. 1570 B. iiooCE Pop. Kingd. Ii 22 b, Their eloquence, 
and filed ton?ue. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhoneds Bk. Pkysicke 
379/2 Take fifed Iron. x6o| Knolles Hist.^ ‘Turks (1621) 
328 Wee goe not about with filed speech and rich rewards to 
circumvent thee. i6?3 B. Jonson Pnf, kimses in isi Po. 
'Shihs., In his well torned, and tnie-fiieci lines. 1823 Scott 
uiittm H. XXX, Thou hast a better filed tongue than either 
revecoeur or 1 . 1888 H a.sluck Mech, Workshop Handybk, 
87 With regard to finishing filed work. 1892 Nation 4 Aug. 
8^ Mr. Aldrich'.s filed lines, .show his even power. 

l^e-£sli. [f. File + Fish i<^.J fa. »= fik^ 
Mir// (F ile 5). Ohs, b. A fish of the germs 
■SaMsles, having Its skin granulated like a file, 

1774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist, VII. iv. 61 The latter [kind] are 
called Pholades or File Fish. 1839-47 Todd CyH. Amci, 
HI. 977/2 The incisors of the File^nsk 
Fileniot a, and sb. l^orms r <r. 7-8 

feuill(e)mort, (7 fueillemort), f(i)eulamo(r)t, 
fil(lVanio(p)t, -imot, (8 foliomort), 8-9 fillemot, 
S-filemot. 7pMlia-, pbyliar-, phyllamort, 
7-8 philemort, 7-9 philamot, (8 -mort), -omot, 
9 phil;l’<imot. [A corruption of F EUiLLEMoitTE.] 
A. adj, = Fehillehortb a. 

1647 R. Stapylto®* Ttstmal 98 Her fienlamort old gownes 
he be^s. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 247, /r The Wings 
a Feuill-mort colour. 1698 J. Petiver in Phit. Trans, XX. 
334 lliey are of a Tawny or Piiyliamort Colour. 1702 
Land. Gaz. No. 3835/4 A Feulamoit Persian Silk, xvia 
Addison Bpeci, No. 265 r 5 One of them was blue, another 
yellow, and another Philoroot, 1794 Martvn RousseatPs 
Bat. xvii. 239 The leaves fade first to purple, and then to 
feuillemort colour. 1840 Browning Bordello tt. 313 Let 
Vidal change.. His murrey-coloured robe for philamot, And 
crop his hair. iSSo L. 'N \i.i.ace Best-dJnr i-j-] Each com- 
partment crowded with labelled folios all filemoc with age 
and use. „ . ■ ■ ■ ^ 

b. Comb, fiUmot-coloured adj. 

1681 Chetham Angler^s Pade-m. xxxiv, § 8 (r68g) i88 
I’hilomot coloured Mohairs, 184.7 James J. Plarston UaM 
xxvii, A filleniot-coloured clonk lined with light blue. 

, B. sb. The name of a colour, viz. tiiat of a dead 
or faded leaf," (may have a pliiraD. 

ifijSS W. Rokeby in Surtees PHsc, (185SI 16 , 1 would have 
it trimmed with a . . philamot or .some pretty colour, 1657 
R. Ltgon Barbatloes (1673) 3 Instead of the fresh and lively 

S ' reens, .tljese [island-d were apparrel'd with Russets, or at 
est Phyliamorts.^ 1659 Lovelace /W; w (1864 i6q Lucasta 
..’stills new life in fields of fueillemort. 1703 M. Martin 
Hescr. W. Isl. (1716) 135 It’.s of a dark colour, and only 
dyes a Philamot. 1721 Cibber Double Gallant r, A mottly 
crowd of Blacks, T.iwny, Olives, Feulamot.s, and pule Blues. 
d X74S Swift Hired. Senmnls, PPoiman, I'he colours you 
might to wish for 'are blue, or filemot, turned up with red, 
X84X Brand’s Pop, Amiq, IL 173 The Egyptians [use] 
yellow, or fillemot. 1844 James Agincourt L 37 His tight- 
fitting hose were of a light pbilimot, or brownish yellow. 

• Filer ^ (fsHai). [f. File si.i + -ebl] One 
who files or works with a file; spec. Tone who 
ides down gold and silver coin. 

. X598 Flo-rio, Limaro, a filer or maker of files. ifi6o 
PlowELE Lexicm„ A Filer, limeur . . 169a Luttrell Brief 
rA<f/. (1857) IL 554 Severall clippers, cwiner.s, and filers 
taken up in the Stint on Sunday last, and sent to Newgate. 
•2882 Birtrt: Weekly Post- 24 June Vs Gunraction, Fiiens 
iJtfanted. 1884 Birm. Daily Post 23 Feb. 3/5 Spur Filer and 
WmkhmvmMid,, 
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, Pile-y 2 ::' (farloi);,- ' p- .'FiL®- + ' a. One 

who places something upon a file. b. An apparatus 
for filing or holding papers. ■ 

x88o Llbr. Unw, (N. Y.) XL 377 Notice is given 

to the filler: of the caueat. 1874 Knight Diet, Pi ech,^ FUer^ 
an office device for holding bills, and loose papers. 

: see File zr.^ 

Filetie, obs; form of Fillet. 

: Filial (fi lial), a. Also 6 feliall, fyliall, 6-7 
filial!, [ad. laie L./iIidDis, i.JtlNm son. Cf. F. 

1 . Of or pertaining to a son or daughter. 

a. Of sentiments, duty, etc. : Due from a child 
to a parent. Filial fear : see Fkab sh. 3 d. 

1393 Lmtox.. P. PL C. IX. 216 Ys no final [r/. r. filial] 
loue with fij-s' fbike. 1532 More Confnt. I'mdale Wks, 
700/1 Christen people receiue the spirit of feliall loue. 1667 
Milton P. Z. xii. 30^ Disciplin’d. .from servil fear 'To filial. 
X759 Robertson I/ist, Scot, L vti. 494 James Imd hitherto 
treated his mother with filial 1 e.spect, 1834 Hr. Martineau 
Demerara xii. Now her filial cares were ended, 1857 H. 
Reed Led, Eng. Pads IL xi. 67 The filial piety ot her 
children for poor auld Scotland. 

fb. That is the due of a son or daughter. Obs. 
1558 Wills <S- Inv,^ N. C. ^Surtees) IL 175, I giue to my 
said Sonne Roh’rt in full eontentacion & payment of liis 
fyliall porcion. .of all my goodes. 1635 Quarles Fmbt. n. 
XV. (17E8) I2X At length corrected by the filial rod Of hi.s 
offended, but his gracious Gpd. 1795 Wythe VAt/s, Fir - 
ginia 6 The sum of the plaintiff Mary’s filial portion. 

c. Of a relation, designation, etc. : Characteristic 
of a son or daughter. 

1639 Pearson^ Creed (1839I 150 The primitive Christiarvs 
did. .include this filial title of our Saviour together with his 
names into the compass of one word. 
transf. 1^4 Stubbs Hisi,<^ iSysj I, iii. 52 IJie founda- 
tion of new villages. . . standing in a filial relation to the 
original settlement. 

2 . ‘Bearing the character or relation of a son 
or daughter” (J.) Now only transf, ttud fg. of 
a thing : That is the offspring of something else- 

X667 Milton P„ L, vi. 722 Thus the filial Godhead answer- 
ing spake, a 1711 Ken Wks. 1721 IV. 185 Paternal 

gave fifiaf God to die, 2718 Prior Celia to Damon 
102 Where the old Myrtle her good Inffuence slieds ; Sprigs 
of like Leaf erect their Filial Heads, 1762 tr. Buschinfs 
Sysi. Geog. lY. 213 A colkgiate-church, to which . . belong 
four other filial churches. 1889 Times 13 Aug, 3/1 The size 
of the parent seed was reproduced in the filial .seed. 

f b. Entertaining the sentiments of a son or 
daughter. Ohs rare. 

1754 'RicEKmmtiGrandisonY ,ix. 20 Your ever affectionate 
and filial friend, 

t e. (quasi-sb,] An off-shoot. Obs. 

1538 Leland // t«. (i7ii)VlI.48The Body ofthe Cathedral 
Chyrch [in Carlisle] is of an older Building then the Quyer. 
And yt ys as a Filial deriveid from S. O.swalds fast hy 
Pontfrejrt. 176a tr. Bu&cking's Sysi. Geog. IV. 214 This 
church is a filial of the parish of St. Veit. 

Filiality (fflifsediti)* [f. prec. 4 - -ity. Cf. Fr. 
f liaHli.'\ a. The relation of a son or daughter to 
a parent, b. TTie quality of being filial. 

x6i5 T. Adams Tzuo Sonnes 70 There nre that chaleuge 
a filialitie— as the Jewe.s — ‘we have one Father even God'. 
1633 — Exp. 2 Peter i. 4. 75 Infinite good things we pap 
take, if we be sonnes ; but all lies in the assurance of this 
filialitie. 1775 in Ash. 1829 Jas. Mill Hum. Plind 11S69) 
II. xiv. 53 Faterriity connotes filiality.^ 18. . R. Thomas in 
Chr. World Pulpit No. 432. 87 Irrehgion is as unnatural as 
want of filiality in a child. 

Filially (h'liali), adv. [f. as prec. + -LY 2.] In 
a filial manner ; with filial feeling or affection. 

x6i3 Bp. Hall. Holy Panegyrkk 25 There is no seruant of 
God, but feares filially. 170a C, Mather Magn. Chr. in. 11. 
XXX. (1832) 520 His prayers were observable for the. .filially 
familiar strains of them. 1843 Gladstone Glean. V. 1. 37 
Dutiful affection filially accorded to their own [Church]. 

Filialness (fi-lialnesL ff. as prec. + -KKSs.] 
The quality of being filial ; filial affection or con- 
duct. 

1727 in Bailey vo), IL 177^ in Ash. 1874 Bp. Magee in 
Ha-nsard CCXIX. 27 There is something very one-.sided in 
this cry for fatherliness from the Bishops when they meet 
with no filialness. 

Filiate (frliiif^t), v. [f. med.I.. fiUdt- ppl. 
stem of ftlidre to have a child, f. fiH-us son ; see 
-ATE 3 .] rrtww, = Affiliatb zi. To filiate itself V 
{^figl) to declare its author. 

X791 Hami>son Mem. Wesley II. 191 The language, in 
several passages, filiates itself. xSaj. Examiner 1 1/2 A young 
girl . . brought . . before a Magistrate, in order to filiate her 
expected offspring. <*1843 Southey ccxx*xi. (1848) 

624/1 Many parts, .^^aring so strong a likene.ss that no one 
can hesitate at filiating them upon the ipsissimus lAither. 
Hence FiTiated ppl, a, 

i8ro T. Jefferson Writ (1830) IV. 139 On these the 
filiated societies mode! their opinions. X839 Bailey Fesir/s 
xix.(i848-2i7 The great paternal, .fire, .wherein All filiated 
nature eeaseth work. 

Filiation (fihV*'Jen). Also 6 filiacion. [a. 
W. filiation, ad. med.L, fUiaHon-em, n, of action 
f. ftlidre J recorded in sense * to give birth tQ*> f. L. 
yr/z-aj son.] ‘ 

, 1 . Tkeol. Tlie process of becoming, or the con- 
dition of being, a son. 

Many Diets, have a sense * adoption as a son *, illustrated 
.by the fi,rst of Our qnots. from Donne, . The sense is ety- 
mologically Justifiabk, and, may prolsahly ^xkt but quot, 
SjeeiDB i9^4$how lhat.it was .not luteiwledi by Dotme. 


FILIBnSTEB. 

. ^zxsag" Skelton Prayers,: To the Father 18' 'The only 
Sonne of God by filiacion. X628 Donne Serin, vi. (1640; 56 
God hath forgot all the.se patenuticSj all these filiations, .all 
these inviseerations of l.srael into his owne bosome. Ibid, 
57 God shall forget his former jL^aterniiies aud our former 
Filiation.s. i72o'Waterland Eight Serin. 155 Those Ex- 
pressions of I mage, or Form of God, relate to Christ’s Son- 
ship or Filiation. x%3^ F airbairn Christ in Mod, Tkeol, 
491 Continuous incarnation is progressive filiation. 

2 . ^The designating (of a person) as a son ; 
ascription of sonship. 

'x6s^ Pearson Creed (1741] 105 After our Saviour’s nomina- 
tion immediately followeth his filiation. 

3 . The fact of being the child of a specified 
parent. Also, a person s parentage ; ‘ whose son 
one is 

161X Speed /list Ct. Brit, ix. xix. § 4 Yee be borne within 
this Land .. and all the three Ksiates of the Imnd bane., 
knowledge of your birth and filiation aforesaid. X799 Ma- 
lone in BosnveiPs Johnson an. 1744, Mr. Cust’s reasoning, 
with respect to the filiation of Richard Savage. 1853 H. 
St'LNCEK Prim. Psychol. (1872) IL viir, v. 569 Where the 
mono,i;amous relation makes filiation clear. 

4 ;. The fact of being descended or derived, or 
of originating /;W/Y ; descent, transnu.s.sion from. 

1799 Kiuwan Geol. Ess. 323 The resemblance .. by no 
nicaiis evinces the filiation of the latter from the fenner. 
x8$o IMeiuvale ZV///. (,865 1 . Pref. 13 The. .instiui- 
tiitjis of modern Europe are derived by more direct filiation 
from tl!(;.se of Rome. 1874 M.miai fv Li/e Greece \ii. 
109 The lilimion of Aristupiiaues’ comedies from these 
choru.ses. 

5 , 'Phe relation of one thing to another from 
which it may be said to be descended or derived ; 
position in a genealogical classification. 

X794 Kirwan Min. 1 . p. XV, The intricate filiation and 
connection of these producticuis. 1859 Darwin Or/g. Spec. 
xiv. (1873) 371 And would give the filiation and origin of 
each tongue. 1864 H. Spencer lllustr. Univ. Progr. 131 
This he asserts to be the true filiation of the sciences. 

6. P'ormation of branches or offslioots ; chiefly 
concr., a branch or offshoot of a society or lan- 
guage. 

X777 W. Dai.rvmple Trav. Sp. Pori, ixo The order of 
Alcantara was instituted a filiation of Calatrava. 1814 
Eerington Lit, Hist. Mid. Ages v. {1846' 231 I'he northern 
dialect.s . . were filiations from one Common Stock. 1832 
Blackw. Mag. XXXL 6^ The democrat if, ml party, with 
their numerous filiations, m the towns. X890 J. T. Fowler 
Cistercian Statutes 5 That great system of filiation and 
visitation which went_ so far to make up wluit has been 
called the ‘Cistercian idea'. 

7 . -0 Affiliation 3. ///. anclT^^. 

1561 in Ckild’-Matriages (E. E.,T. h,)S6 Margaret Wilkin- 
son came to the Vicar of Budworth with a filiacion. 1839 
I.D. Brougham Siaitwii. Gea. HI (ed- 2)^60 A mandamus lo 
the Justices to make an order of filiation upon a foreign 
ambassador’s secretary. 

fig. X791 Boswell Johnson an. 176T, The filiation of a 
literary performance difficult of proof. 18S7 Saintsbury 
Hhi. Elizab. Lit. xii. nBuo.i 448 I'he direct filiation of 
euphuism on Spanisli originals is no doubt erroneous. 

Filibeg (fidibeg). Sc. Ab-o philebeg, 8-9 
pMlabeg, -ibeg, fillibeg, feilbeg, 9 philiberg, 
phillibeg. [ad. Gael, fdleadh-heag the kilt of 
modern shape, f. fdlcadh a fold, plait > heag little, 
as distinguished from feilmdh-mor the large kilt of 
primitive form.] A kilt. 

1746 Act 19 21 Geo. //, c. 39 § 17 I'he. .philebeg, or little 
kilt. X771 Pennant Tour ScotL 1 . <17901 211 The fcil be.;!, 
1. e- little plaid, also called keit . . is a mo<lern substitute for 
the lower part of the plaid. 1773 John.son Lett, to Mrs. 
Thrale 24 Sept., Old Malcolm in his filibeg. 1794 Burns 
Jolly Beggars, John Highlandman^ His pliilabeg and 
tartan plaid. 1828 Landor Imag, Conv. 111 . 203 Persian 
robes and Scotch philUbegs. 

Filib'aster (frlib2?.-.taj:), sb. Forms : 6 fiibutor, 
8-9 flibustier, 9 filibustier, flllibuster, fili- 
buster. [The ultimate source is certainly the 
Du. vrijhuiter, in Kilian vrij-hueter (see Free- 
booter). It is not clear whether the 16th 
c. Eng. form fiihutor, of which we have only 
one example, was taken from Du. directly or 
through some foreign lang. I^ite in the iSth c. 
the F. form Jlihustier was adopted into ling., and 
continued to be used, with occasional variations of 
spelling, until after the mic-dle of the present 
century. About 1850 -54,^10 form fi 'iimsicr,EA. 

filibuster 0, began to employed as the desig- 
nation of certain adventurers who at that time were 
active in the W. Indies and Central America ; and 
this has now superseded the earlier fiibusiier even 
with reference to the history of the 1 7th c. 

The mutual relation of the fonna is inyolvetl in ob.scurity. 
It Is pos.sible that the coiTUption of frB into.///- may be due 
to the influence of the ward Flvbo.^t(Du. vikboat, whenue 
H.Jiibotj ^p.fibote'. \ but against this it nmy 'be urged that 
in our first quot. the wrjrd seems to he applied to mruaudem 
on kind. In F r. the form fribusiier\. which may be a corruption 
of Eng. occurs in Du 'X'ertre Hist, des A nt-lslcs 

116671 1 1 L 151 ; but flihnsiier is app. finst recorded in A. O. 
Oexmelin (Esqu^eling) Hist, des Avanturiers (16861 ; this 
wtitex' .says that it coroes from the IP.ng,. Jlibuster ‘ corsair’ 
in the earlier ed. of tlie work in Dutch (1678) the word does 
n<)t occTir. It is possible on the one hand that the corrupt 
form of the Du. word may be of Eng. origin, and may have 
been taken into F. from its use in the Flng. colonies in tlm 
W. Indies ; or, on the other hand, that the F. form arose in 
the European wars of the i6ih c., and is tVie immediate 
source of Gaxrard’.s jJibutor, in an3' case the insertion uf 
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tlie ^ probably originated in Fr. as a mere signi of vowel- 
length, though from the Butiounaire tie Trevoux we learn 
that the ^ ’^as already pronounced in 1704. In the 
etyonalogiqite of Menage < who died in 1692', s.v.y/z/&£»z:, the 
form jJihniierc)Q.cm%i with the explanation (doubtless erro- 
neous) ‘celui qmi gouverne nwJfibot\ Thx. '^B^. ftLibustero 
is presumably ad. I 

f l. —Freebootbe. Ohs. r^are—'^. 

mx'07 Garraro Arte IVarre (tsgi) 236 Such . . as bring 
wares to the cainpe, he [the High Marshall of the Field] 
must take order that they be courteously, . vsed. . procuring 
them a conuoy . . to the intent they may. .reraaine. . satisfied, 
without suspect of being robbed . . of theeues and; flibutors. 
JMid. 154 Clearing . . the hye wayes . . from deebooters. 

% Spec, a. One of a class of piratical adventurers 
who pillaged the Spanish colonies in the West 
Indies during the r7th c» 

3:7512 Burke Heads far Cmsid. Wks. VII. 931 The FK- 
•bustiers. .atout a^cen'tui'y back, .brought. . calanvkies upon 
the Spanish colonies. 1822-56 De Quincey Cenfess, (186a) 

6 This . . naan is a buccaneer, a pirate, a fiibu-stier. 

"b* A member of any of those bands of adven- 
turers who between 1850 and i860 organized expe- 
ditions from the United States, in violation of 
international law, for the purpose of revolutionizing 
certain states in Central America and the Spanish 
West Indies. 

,1854 Lowell CamA 30 Prose Wks. 1:890. 1. 85 He 

who was ordained to-day might , . accept a colonelcy of fili- 
busters to-morrow. 18^ I'horeau Let, in Atlantic Mo, 
(1893) LXXII. 744/t The gold-diggers and the Mormons, 
the slaves and the slaveholders and the flibustiers. 1856 
WnirTiER Pmiorania^ Haschish ix, A raving Cuban fili- 
buster 1 

aitrib, 1857 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt I., ii. 6 To 
avoid a collision wkh the filibuster power [i. e. the U.S.A I. 

e. In wider sense : One who resembles a ‘ hli- 
buster’ ^sense a or b) in his actions ; now esp. one 
who engages in unauthorized and irregular warfare 
against foreign states. 

i860 W. G. Clark i'W. Tonr-^t The contrast which these 
filibusters [Garibaldians] presented to the royal troops was 
exceedingly striking. 1863 Draper lutdt, BweL Europe 
iv. ! 1865} 95 The Greek colonists were filibusters ; they seized 
by force the women wherever they settled. 

d. nonce-use, A vessel employed in filibustering ; 
a pirate craft. 

, x86o Motley Netherl. (18^1 II. xvUi. 455 Tbe coast of 
..Dunkirk swarmed with their. .craft, from the flybooter or 
filibuster of the rivers £0 the larger armed vessels. 

3 U.S. One who practises obstruction in a legis- 
lative assembly : see Filibuster v, 2. 

1889 Boston (M ass.) yml, 14 Jan. 2/2 A humiliating * treaty' 
with a single determined filibuster. 

' Filibuster (fi*lib2?:sti?jb v, [f. prec. sb.] 
inlr. To act as a filibuster. 

. xSsj Longf. in (1891) II. 247 Youths, .rather inclined 
it© fiiibufitering in Cuba. 1862 S. hvexa Secularia. 135 He 
prayed with fervour as he went fillibu-stering. 

D. quasi*/r^7?/A Also trans. To subject to the 
methods of a filibuster. 

* 1862 B. 'Taylor Home ^ Al>r. Ser. ir. ii. 67 When the in- 
mates [of a prison] have enjoyed a satisfactory period of rest 
and seclusion, they join in companies, and fillibuster their 
'way out._ 1887 L. Oliphant Episodes 122, 1 was, .endeavour- 
ing to filibuster a constituency. 

2. U,S. To obstruct progress in a legislative as- 
sembly ; to practise obstruction. 

,1882 Sir M. H. Beach in StcaMard 24 Mar. 3/2 The 
objectioitable practices of ‘filibustering 'and ‘stone- walling’. 
1885 Boston (Mass.) Jrnl. 20 Feb. 2/3 Ex-Confederates 
Filibuster to Prevent a Yote on the Bill. 

■ Hence Fili'bTi'steriiigr skf also ailrz'^. and 
ppl. ct , ; also Pilihrusterer, one who filibusters. 

1856 TaiBs Mag. XXIII. 433 They are willing to find 
a safety valve for a portion of their filibusterers and loafers, 
3^56 GeutL Mag, New Ser. I. iit/i The President has 
recognised Walker, the filibustering chief of Nicaragua. 
1857 Gen. P. Thompson Atidi Alt. I. xxiv. 89 America has 
long been engaged in two courses of avowed and notable in- 
justice, ‘filibustering’and slave-dealing. Ibid,^ Nobody would 
look . . for economy . . to a filibustering nation. 3859 J ephson 
Brittany ii. 14 Palmy days of. .filibustering' prosperity. 1885 
Times (weekly ed.) 23 Jan. i '2 A flibustering expedition to 
Cuba is being prepared. 1888 Bryce .4 Cmmmo. 1. 1. x. 
t37. Systematic obstruction, or, as it is called in America, 

* filibustering ’. 1893 Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 5 Dec., He 
found that the men . . were high-minded, law-abiding citizens 
instead of filibusterers, 

Filibnsterism (filibtrstOTz’ra). [f. Fili- 
buster sb. + -I8M.] The practice of filibustering ; 
Inclination to, or tendency to .support, filibustering. 

1862 J. Spence vizwn 74 Filibusterism is another branch 
of the same tree [as Repudiation]. 1880 A merican XII . 361 
Filibusterism had excited the troubles. 

Filibusterous (filib2;*st3ras). [f. as prec. + 
-ous.] Resembling the conduct of a filibuster. 

3883 St. James's Gaz. ig Apr, 3 It would be hard to .say 
why that was a de-siern less filibusterous than the occupation 
of New Guinea. 3^0 Sat. Rev. 19 July 64/2 In, a manner 
jpillant but slightly filibusterous — the word deserves coining 
he broke down the resistance of the Mexicans- 

Filical (fiTikal), a. [f. L. JlUx fern + 
-aIj.] Of or pertaining to ferns. 

1833 Lindley fat rod. Bot. ^1848) IL 93 The B'Uical alli- 
ance. consisting of vascular Acrogens. 

Filicanliue tfilik^Join), a. ff. 'L.filt-.fnum 
thread + caul-em. stalk -use.] Having a thread- 
like stem. 1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
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Filicide ^ (fi*lisoid}. [f. zap, /T/ ftz son, 

daughter + -cim : see -cide i.] One who kills a 
son or daughter ; a slayer of his own child. 

1823 in. XX. 267 Feai'l'ulof being discovered by 

the intended filicide. 184S LoyeKhi, P'ablejhr Critics Poet. 
VVk.s. (Moxonj 365, 1 told how it [the aloe] . . discharging its 
pistil . , shot The botanical filicide dead on the spot. 

^ Filicide ^ (fidisaid). [f. as piec. : see -cide 3.] 
The action of killing a son or daughter. 

3663 J* Stme-Heng (1725' 217 Homicide, Filicide, 

Fratricide. 3839 F. Barham A dam us ExuL 47 Let not the 
race_^Of mortal men , .Utterly perish, thro’ our filicide; 3879 
xl. E. Sproul in Bositm Herald 3 Slay, Additional details 
of the Pocasset filicide are given below. 

Hence l‘ilici*dal a, concerned with the slaughter 
of sons and daughters. 

1832 J. B. Owen in Ld. Jngestre's Meliora I. 333 His min 
realized the filicidal falile of Saturn. 

Filiciform (fili*sil^im), a. [f. L. fdic-^ filix 
fern 4 - -(i)form.] Having the form of a fern ; 
fern-shaped. 

18^ in Sf^Arv SuppLr and in mod. Diets. 

FlHcoid ; fi 'likoid), a. and sb. [f. as prec. -f* -oiD.] 
A. adj. Resembling a fern. 

3847 in Craig. ^ 1876 Page Adv. 7'ext-ltk. Geol. xiv. 268 
The same gigantic coniferous and filicoid plants are found. 

IB. sb. A plant having the appearance of a fern. 

1847 in Craig. 

Filicology (filikp-ldd^i). [f. filixiQxn. 

4 - Gr. -koyta discoursing; see -(<))logy.] The | 
science or study of ferns. 1884 in Soc, Lex. 
Filiety (filoi*e.ti). rare. [ad. late Jilieiat-em 
sonshijr, t./z/zV/r son.} = Filiation 2. 

3853 iAnx. Logic (ed. 3V I. r. il § 7. 45 The concretes, father 
and son, have, or might have, the abstracts, paternity, and 
filiety, or filiation, 

Filife: see Five-leaf. 

Filiferous (ftilirieros'), [f L. ///-«/« thread 
4- -(i)FEROUis.J Bearing or provided with thread- 
like parts. 

3843 71 T, R, Jones Anlm. Kingd. (ed. 41 6r The presence 
of a prehensile apparatus of filiferous capsules, 3846 Dana 
Zoopk. (184S1 513 Cells, .filiferous within. 

Filiform (foi lil^jm), a. [t. as prec, + -(i)form, 
cf. F. Jili/arme.} Having the lorm of a thread j 
thread-like. 

3737 PuLTNEY in Phil. Trans. I. 66 The style is filiform. 
3811 Pinkerton Petral. II. 310 The amorphous lava., 
sprinkled with filiform crystals of felsyiar. 3887 Ruskin 
Prseterita II. 152 This [inlet] was crossed, .by the delicatest 
of filiform suspension bridge.s. 

Hence Filiformed ///. a. in same sense. 

1833 Darwin Cirripedia 1, 9, I distinctly saw a long fili- 
formed organ, beariiig excessively fine hairs in lines. 

Filigrane (frligr^ln), sb. Forms ; a, 7-9 
filigrain(e, flllagreen, (7 filagram, fiTgrau, 
fille^een, filogpain, 8 filagrain, -green), 8 fill- 
green, filligrane, -grean, -green, 8- filigrane. 
B. 7 philigrin, 7-8 philagrain, -green, -grin, 
[a. ¥x.fUigt'ane (in 17th c. often -gj amme), ad. It. 
fiU^rana., f. h.f tlum thread mid gj-dnum grain.] 

1 . = Filigree i. 

1668 Lady Chaworth in jztk Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. V. 10 A cabinet of cristall and philigrin. zr 1680 Buti.er 
Rem. (1759) I. 183 As if it had been wrought in Filograin. 
x6Zz Land. Gaz.'^fs, 1721/1 Coco-nut Cups set in Fillagreen. 
vjv^ PhiL Trans. XXV III. 226 Their Embroidei-ers work 
in Filigreen very curiously. ^ 1794 W. Combe BoydelPs 
Thames 1. go Taste has run into the contrary extreme of 
frippery and filigrane. 3850 Longf. Blind Girl of Caste A 
Cuzlli lii, 68 The crown of filigrane suspended from the low- 
arched portal. 

b. transf. esp. of architectural ornament. 

3727 Bradley Fam. Bid. s.v. Cao'mmipT\\& Sugar thickens 
and. -a kind of curious Filigreen or Net-work, will be form'd. 
3762-71 H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. I. 194 

For airy towers of almost fillgraine we have none to be 
compared with those of Rheims. 1773 r— Let. to Sir H. 
Mann 22 Apr., Adani, our most admired, is all gingerbread, 
fillgraine, and fan-painting. 

2 . aitrib. == Filiureb 2. Also filigrane- work 
== Filigree- WORK. 

1680 Ashmole Diary 358 A gold chain . . composed . . of 
philagreen links in great knobs. 3687 E. Browne TrmK 
(ed. 2; 147 A curious Filegrane Handkerchief*, and two fair 
Filegrane Plates. ^1689 A. Behn Nemels {vj22\ II,^ 194 
Tliis case .shall be . . like those delicate ones of Filligrm 
Work, which do not hinder the .sight. 1690 Songs Costume 
(Percy Soc.) 394 In filgran ca.sset. 1696 tr. Btf Mont's Voy. 
Levant x. 122 A golden San of Filagram-Work. 3710 Steele 
Tatter No. 245 f* a A small Cabinet . . in which were, .several 
Filagrain Curiosities. 3713 tr. Mad.LPAnois' IVks. 416 All 
in large Flaskets of Filagreen Gold, 5742 Mrs. Delany 
Autobiog. (1861) IL 169 A fine present in a large filligrane 
.silver box. 3753 Hogarth Azial. Beauty vixi. 96 The great 
number of its filligreen ornaments. 1786 tr. Beckford's 
P^atkek (1823) 67 Drawing fronx a ^fillagreen um,. a parch- 
ment. 1847 Ansted Anc. IVortdVm. 344 Tlneir edges appear 
! like Rotden filigrane-work. 

t Ffligrane, Obs.. -Filigree w. Hence 
t Frligraned ppL a* , ^ 

3690 Kvelytu Fop's Bici.^ Ftigrain'd,, Dressing-boxes .. 
or w^hatever else is. made of silver wire-work. 

I FiHgre^^filajpree -Ign),, sb. Fhrms : 

a. 7~9 fillagree, 8-9 filligree, 7- filagree, 9 
; filigree. B. S phillagree, phil(l)igree, -grew. 

; [Abbreviated .from- filigreen see FruiGBANE,]; 
i 1 . * Jewel woric a delicate kind made' with 
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threads and beads, usually of gold and silver ® 

iEncyed. Brit). 

1693 Evelyn 13 July, A cabinet of silver fillagree. 

Loud. Gaz.lSo. 6014/3 Fine chac.'d Philigrew and Hous- 
hold-Plate. 1789 M rs. Fiozzi Journ. France 1 . 1 1 8 Ear-iings 
of silver fillagree finely worked. 1S21 Byron jHan iw. Ixiii, 
Gold cups oi' filigree. 1821 Scott Kenitm. vi, A beautiful 
Venetlm mirror,, in a frame of silver filigree. 

transf. 1873 Browning / vec/fi?//., 69 Palace-panes 

Pinholed athwart their windowed filagree By twinklings 
sobered from the sun outside. 

b. The art of making iMs work. 
iZon Spirit Fiib. Jrnls.itZizx) lY-366 Having her daughter 
taught French and filagree. 

■ ■■%.' aitrib. (= made of, or worked in, filigrc’e); 
also filigrae glass (see quot.), Filkjree- work. 

3747 H. Walpole Let. to Contnay 8 June, It is .set in 
enamelled meadows, with phillagree hedges. 3779 Forre.st 
Coy. N. Guinea 299 GGldsmithft,^ who make filligree buttons, 
3797 Mrs. Radcliffe //(!ri/Vi;74 xi. Enclosed wfithm a filigree 
screen of gold, lay the image of the saint. xZ<xi Gent. At ag. 
in Spirit Pub. (18041 VII. 44 Fillagree tea-caddies. 

1S43 Lytton Last Bar. n, ii, A collar or necklace of uncut 
je'W'els set in filagree gold. 1872 Yeats Teckn. H ist. Comm, 
264 Filigree glas.s . . consisted of .spirally-twisted white ami 
coloured enamel glasses, ca.sed in tran.sparent glass. 1886 
Sheldon tr, Flaitberfs Saiamiubd 4 Gold filigree baskets 
containing flowers. 

Piligree lh*ligrf), z/. [f. prec. sb.} trams. To 
ornament with filig^ree work, to W'ork in filigree. 
Hence TiTi^reed ppl a. 

1833 Thelawny 4/ rt'TA Younger San Ivi, A little filagreed 
ba.sket of friiit. 3847 'J'aiPs Mag. XIV. 383 Vestiges of 
pre- Adamite existence found filagreed into fossils, or intag- 
lioed on stones. 1872 ‘ Mark Twain’ Abr. xiv. 93 
A domed and filagreed white temple , . bui'st upon n.s. 

Pi ligree-wo:rk. [f. Fxligreb jA 4-Woek.] 

]L Work in filigree. 

xiTSiCentl. Mag. XLIIL433 A rinck board cut through 
like lilligree-vvork. 1848 Lytton Harold i. i, An uncut 
jewel, set in Byzantine filagree work. 
fig. 3818 HAzt.iTT iv. 96 The Rape of the Lock 

. .the most exquisite specimen of filigree work ever invented. 
2 . trams/. Stone- work resembling filigree. 

1790 Pennant London (1813' 94 Qnatre-foils of philligree- 
work. 1837 R- Mij-ler Test. Rocks i. 38 Coluraas of an 
elder Alhambra, roughened with-.exqui.site filagree work. 

PiTiism. nonce-wd. \i. fUt-us y -im : after 
NfiBOTisM.} Uii clue partiality for one’s own son. 

3823 in Examiner 681/2 The fttiism and secreta'^ism of 
the Earl of Eldon here are as great evils as nepotism ever 
wa.s in Rome. 

Piling (f»L-lig'', zibl. jAb [f. File -f-iitg ^.] 

1 . The action of File v.'^ lit. and fg. 

1398 T'revisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xiv. (3493) 568 T'he 
powdre that fallyth fro the yreu wy th fylynge. 35S7 RECOKDE 
IVkdst. B ij b, ‘Fhe filyng, sharpenyng, and qtiickenyng of 
the witte. 1683 l-IoxoN Aleck. Exerc. 53 An Instrument 
of great use for flat Filing. 1694-5 Pei vs Lei. 10 Jan. in 
Academy (1890)9 Aug. xii/i Our Friend’.s Learning, .wants 
a little fileing. . 

aitrib. 1774 'Em'vvi Cozeners i. Wks. 3799 H. 347^ The 
clipping and filing aflair compels him to keep a little private. 

2 . corner, usually//. One of the particles rubbed 
off by the action of the file. 

1398 Tuevisa Barth. DeP. R. xvi. iv. (Tollem. MS.), The 
vilynge of gokle take in mete. 3593 Percivall Sp. Dict.^ 
Limaduras, the filings. 1646 Sir T'. Browne Pseud. Ep. ui. 
x.xii. 165 F'or medicall uses, wee take downe the filings of I ron 
or Steele. 3661 Lovell H ist. A nim. ty AJ in. 79 The filings of 
the foremost hoofes given with water help the frettings in 
Horses. 1772 Prie.stley in Franklhis lYks. (1887) IV. 489 
A mi.vtnre of iron filings and brim.stone. xSia Sir H. Davy 
Chem. Philos. 259 Filings of copper are usually employed. 
3835 Mii.man Lat. Chr. (1864)11. m. vii. 154 The minutc.st 
filings from the chains of St. Peter. 

3 . Comib., as filing:-block, a block of wood 
jrrooved to hold small rods or bars while being filed ; 
filing-macbme (see quot.) ; filing-pin, a piece of 
hard wood used in silver manufacture to file against. 

1874 Knight Dzb/. A/ech. 1 . 843/1 *F'Uing-btock. .*Filing- 
fuachim\ i. A machine used in the mint to reduce the weight 
of coin planchets, when above’ the standar d , . 2. A machine in 
which a file is mounted as a jig-.saw; or to reciprocate in a 
manner similar to that of a file in the hands of a workman. 

Prling', vbl. sb.'i' [f. File v, } The action of the 
vb. File ; f comer, excrement. 

1340 Hampoi.e Pr. Consc. 2345 Now er hai made foule and 
ugly I'hurgh, fylyng of )>ak syn anly. c 3460 Urbanitatis 52 
iu Bnbees Bk. (xB 68 i 14 Kepe by honclys fay re & welle Fro 
fylynge of the to welle. 16. - Childe Waters in Evans CKB. 
(1784) 11 . XXXV., 213 And take her up in thine armes tw'aint^, 
F'gr filing of her feete. a 1622 R. Hawkins in Haxvkiuss 
Voy, (3878) 196 Nor in any of their nestes, was to be found 
. , the filing of any fowle. 

Piling vbl. sb.^ [f. File zf.s-f.-iKG'^.] 

^ The action- of File ; an instance of this. a. 

I The action of putting ,a document on a file. b. 
i Blit. The action of forming a file or files. 

a. 1712 Arbuthnot John Bull 1. xi, Fees, .for enroflings, 
exemplifications . . filing.^ of words. 1888 Laio Times 
LXXXV. 132/2 Tlte filing by a debtor of his own petition- 

b. 3796 Instr. Reg-. Cavalry (1813) 8 Filings, formings,, 
! and in general the movements of raanmiivre. 383a Regut. 

j instr. Cavalry ri. 9 Filing is an operation of the squadron. 

! t PiTiole H Obs. Forms ; a . 4fyl7ole, 5 fe- 
lyole. B. 6 fyall. -ell, phioll. [a. OF. jUlloele^ 
-elld. ftlloky also fiah^ fie, fyok, app. a column, 

; turret.} ? A‘ column,' turret, or pinnacle. 

' x^.. E. E. Aim. P. B- 1462 jp>e coperrottnes of ]>e cana<:les 
' , .Wer fetysely foriiied out in rytyoles longe. ?C347S Sqr. 


FIIiIOLE. 


EILIi. 


iotve Degre 835 Vour curtaines of camaca, ail in folds, Your 
felyoles all of Golds. 150s Douglas Pal. Hmt. nu xvu, 
Pinnakxllis, Fyellis, Turnpekkis . . Gilt birneist torris. 1513 
— /^neis Kir. Prol. 71 Euery fyall, fane, and stage. 

•f Fi’liol© -« Obs."-^ In 6 filliols. [a. OF. 
(and mod, dial Fr.) fiiUole (Fr. Jilleule) L, 
fiUola^ dim. oifilia daugliter.] A god-daughter. 

xs. . IVyse Chylde fy Etnp. Adriaa (W. de W., repr. i860) 
14 It were synne to take his cosynne vnto wyfe .. or his 
filliole, or ony of his lygnage. 

Pilioiiymic (ddi,t7m'mik) . [f. ffU-us 

son ; after Patrontmio.] A name derived from 
that of a son, 

xZ’jQ Lubbock Orig. Cknllz.xx. 316 The Rejangs among 
whom the filionyrnic is not so common. 

11 rHio^ue --kw/). [L.] The word 
* and from the Son ’) inserted in the Western ver- 
sion of the Kicene creed to assert the doctrine of 
the procession of the tioly Ghost from the Son as 
well as from the Father, which is not admitted by 
the Eastern Church. Also aitrib.^ as filioqu& 
clause^ quest ion, 

1876 C. M. Davies Umrth. Land, 90 With reference to 
the ‘ Filioque* clause, ‘One branch of the Church Catholic 
affirms on this point, wiiilst the other declines to affirm', 
lind. 239 The ‘ B'ilioque * question. 

Mlip, obs. iorm of Fillip. 

II Pilipeadnla (hlipemdi^^la). Obs. exc, as 
botanical Latin. Also 6 philypendula. [mod. 
L. fern, of fUipendulus hanging by a thread, f. 
fJJum thread + pendttius hanging, f. pendere to 
hang. Cf. Yx.Jilipmduk. 'l The drop-wort {Spirsea 
Filipendttlii). 

? 1540 tr. Vigo's Lytiel Praciyce A iij/2 Rotes of Phily- 
pendula. 1548 Turner Names of Oenanthe is called 

boeth of the Herbarics and of al our countrey men Fill- 
pendula. 1655 Moufet & Bennet Health * s Improtf, (1746) 
364 What Shepherd is ignorant that his Flock feedeih upon 
Filipendula, Daisies [etc.]? 1706 in Phillips (ed. Kertey). 

KHpendulotlS (filipe*ndi??bs] , a. [f. inod.L. 
fiHpendid-us (see prec ) H- -ous.] Hanging or 
having the appearance of banging by a thread. 

1864 in Webster. 1889 in Wacstaffe Moyne's Med. 
Diet, 

Filizar, -er, obs. ff. of Filacer, -zkr. 

Fill (hi), For forms see the vb. Abo 4 
folle, south, voile. [OE, fyllo^ fydii fern. - OHG. 
fuIH fem. (MHG. viilUy i}tT,fulie fern ), ON.y 5 ^//jr 
fem. (Da. fylde masc. and fem., Sw. fylle 
neut. Goth. {ufar)fullei :—OTeut. n, of 

state f. *fuiio- Full a But in Eng. the word has, 
from similarity of sound, always been associated 
with the vb. Fill. Senses 3-4 strictly belong to 
a distinct word, f. the vb.] 

1 . A full supply of drink or food ; enough to 
satisfy want or desire. Since OE. only in to 
drink, eat, have, take, etc. ones fill. Const. of\ 
also in apposition to obj, 

Beo7Vulfs^2 (Gr.) Nas hie 5 are fylle jjefean hasfdon, 
C893 K. i&,FRE0 Oros. n. iv. § 8 Drinc hu 3 ine fylle. 
c 117S Lamb, Horn, 53 To eten hire fulle. c xzsto Bestiary 
485 Fret hire fille. a 1300 Cursor M. 3536 (Cott.) Lang es 
sijjen I ete my fill. 14, . Sir Beues{mS>. M.) 2473 Df that 
water he dranke his fyl. xgoS Fisher IVks. (1876) 234 He 
coude not haue his fyll of pesen and oke comes. X549-63 
Stebnhold & H. Ps, civ. 259 Beastes of the mountay’nes 
thereof drinke their fils x6n Bible Deui. xxiiL 24 Thou 
mayest eate grapes thy fill. 1697 Dryden Virg, Past. x. 1 14 
Away, my goats, away : for you have browz’d your fill. xSio 
Scott Lady of L, i. i, The stag at eve had drunk his fill. 
1817 Shelley Revolt of Islam vil xix, She sucked her fill 
even at this breast. 

transf, and fig. c 1*00 T rin. Coll, Horn. 51 Hie hadden 
J>e fulle of wurldes richeise. c 1340 Cursor M. 23547 G'nn.) 
Vche mon shal haue j>e folle of al i^-at he aftir wilne wolle. 
1531 Crowley Pleas. 4- Pain 615 Of blysse or of payne they 
snail haue theyr fyll. r6ii Bible Prozr, ni. 18 llet vs take 
our fill of loue vntill the morning. 1653 Holcroft Procopius 
I. 6 Having had their fill of mourning. 1775 Johnson Lett, 
to Mrs. 'Phrale (1788) I. exx, 259 The hay. .to-day has its 
fill of sunshine. xSzx Shelley Adonais vii. He take.s his 
fill Of deep and liquid rest, 1861 Hughes Tom Branon at 
Oxf Introd. (1889) i He was having his fill of hunting. 

b. Hence used with intransitive vbs. as an ad- 
verbial phrase : * to (his) heart’s content k 

c 1300 954 pe children, .with him leykeden here 
fille- CX340 Cursor M. X0475 (Trin ) pere she my5te sorwe 
hir fille. c X400 Melayne 2x3 They had foughten thaire fill. 
1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. John xix. 113 That ye may 
looke your fyl upon hym. 1643 H. More Song of Smil u 
HI. xhii, They danc’d their fills. 1770 Gray m Corr. N. 
Nicholls (1843) ro7 Talk your fill to me and spare not. x8o8 
Scott Marm. vi. xv, Let ray boy-bishop fret hk fill. 1866 
Mrs. Gaskell Wives 4- Dau. xi. (1867) 119 She burst 
into a passion of tears, and cried her fill. 

2 . A quantity sufficient to fill a receptacle or 
empty space ; a filling, charge, lit. and fig. 

* 55 S Ludlow Churchw, Acc. (Camden) 62 Paid for a fylle 
oftymber. .x. d, x849GROTEGrmwn. Ixxiv.(TS62' VI.473 
imparted to her a second fill of strength. x88x Stevenson 
Virgin. Puerisq. 102 If there is a fill of tobacco among the 
crew.. pass it round. 1884 Eissler Mod. High Explosives 
26s The earth and clay for the fill were obtained from Fruit- 
vale. 

b. An embankment to fill up a gully or hollow. 

Lisbon 'Dakota’) Star 18 July, The fill will be 150 
feet long. 1887 M. Roberts Western Avermts 71 They 
made a ‘ fill' or embankment eighty feet high. 
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3 . The action of filling (esp. a cup or glass), lit. 
and fig. rare. 

a *732 T. Boston in Spurgeon Treas, Dav.lf&, Ixxxi. p. 10 
A fill proposed and offered to empty sinners. 4 1810 
Tannahill Poems (18461 68 I'll treat you wi’ a Highland 
gill, Though it .should be my hindinaist fill. 

4 . i* Of a river : The point at which its stream is 
filled, the head-waters ; in quot. opposed to fall. 
Hence transf. in proverbial use, Neither fill nor 
fall: neither head nor tail, not a trace {dial.). 

1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xix. (17481 333 A stream, that 
from the fill to fall, Wants nothing that a flood should be 
adorn'd withal. 1887 Neut Gloss, s. v., ‘ My old dog went off 
last Monday, and I can't hear neither fill-nor-fall of him.’ 

t Fall (fibj Obs. exc. dial. Also 6 phil, 
7 fill. [var. of Thill.] 

1 . pi. The thills or shafts of a cart. sing. The 
pair of shafts, ^tlie space between the shafts ’ (J.). 

1606 Shaks. Tr. Sf Cr. in. ii. 48 And you draw backward 
weele put you i’th nis. X632 Rowley Woman mver K lii, 
I will Give you the fore Horse place, and I w'ilbe in the B'ill’s. 
X707 Mortimer Htisb, 164 This Mule being put in the Fill 
of a Cart . . ran away. 1755 in Johnson. 

2 . Comb., as fill-horse = shaft-horse. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 11. ii. xoo Thou hast got more haire 
on thy chin, then Dobbin my philhorse has on his taile. 
1648 KERTticKl/esper. (1844) 1 1 . 38 Some cro.ss the fili-horse. 
1695 Kennett Par. Antiq. Gloss, s, v.Pullanus, The horse 
which goes in the rods is commo[n]Iy called the fillar, and 
the fill-horse, a 1823 in Forby Voc. E. Anglia. 

Fill (fib# v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. filled (fild). 
Forms: i fyllan, 2 fellen. 3-5 fuU(e(ii, fille(n, 

( 3 felen, 4 sotelh. veils), 4-6 fyll(0. fill. [M E, 
fulleniu') :^OE. pyllan « OF rh. full/a, fella, OS. 
fiilHan (Du, vullen), OFiO.fullen (MHG. vulien, 
Qev. fallen), O^.fylla {FiVt. fylla, T>2.. fylde), Goth. 
fuUjan OTeut. 'fiulljan, f. fiullo- Full ai\ 

I. To make full. 

1 . To supply with as much as can be held or 
contained ; to put or pour something into (a re- 
ceptacle) till no more can be received. Also, to 
fill full. Const, t ntid, ( = OE. genitive), with. 

a. in material sense. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. Ixxxli]. 10 Ontyn hinne muS and ic bine teala 
f^lle ! cix 6 o HaiUm Gosp. Luke xv. 16 Da ^e-wilnede he 
his wambe fellen of ham heau-coddan h© ha .swin aeten. 
ex2o3 Lay. 20507 Me feolden heom [scipene] mid folke. 
CX250 Gen. Ex. 1225 A fetle.s wi 5 water fild. C1320 
Cast. Love 731 A Welle bat. .fuUeh h® diches a-boute h® 
wal. X393 Gower Conf. II. 204 That o kist Of fine golde . . 
anone he filde full, <7x440 Capgravf. Life St. Kaih, v. 1962 
Of laumpes hangynge. .ffilt with hut oyle. 1599 Marston 
Sco. Villanie ir. vii. 205 That they their paunch may fill 
with Irus blood. 1645 Rutherford Tryal <$• Tri. Faith 
(1845) II Jesus Christ.. was full of grace a vessel filled to 
the Itp. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in, 283 Who fill'd the 
Pail with Beestings of the Cow, 1875 Towktt Plato (ed. 2) 
1 . 249 At the tale of pi^ my eye.s are filled with tears. 1886 
D. C. Murray Cynic Fortum vi, l‘he broken .. gentleman 
. .filling his pockets with fairy bank-notes. 

b. in immaterial sense. 

a xooo A ndreas 523 j Gr. ) He . . wuldres fylde beorhtne bold- 
welan. c X20o Trin. Coll. Horn. 117 pe holi gost com uppea 
he apostles and filde ful hat hus here hie inne seten. a 1300 
Cursor M, 852 (Cott.) God.. fild Jbis werld al wit his grace. 
13. , Poems fr. Vernon MS. qx Ffullyng hem of id fatnesse 
Of inward saunctite, e 1430 Hymns Virg. {1867) 27 pf grace 
my houBt hc>u fille. X47X Ripley Comp. Aim. v. in Ashra. 
(1652) 158 Theyr howsys Viiyth stench they fyll. i^6x Norton 
& Sackv. Gorboduc i. i, (1571) A iv/x His enuious hart . . 
Filled with disdame. 1667^ Milton P. L, i. 495 Ely’s Sons, 
who fill’d With lust and violence the house of God, 
Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 522 Linnets fill the Woods with 
tuneful Sound. 1710 Addjson Tatler No. 220 f t Having 
received many Letters filled with Compliments. 1744 Bp. 
Warburton Wks. (i8rr) XI. a4,i,note. The public therefore 
cannot be as impatient for their conviction as this de- 
cipherer is for filling his subscription. xSia Southey Life 
(1850) in. 338 Surely such a subscription might soon he 
filled. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 29 Three more years 
filled with injuries. 

C. Phrases : F To fill the hands ^(a Hebraism) ; 
to invest with an office. To fill ends hand (at 
Poker) (see quot. 1885). To fill vtes pipe ; to attain 
to easy circumstances or wealth 
*S3S CovBRDALE Judg. xvii. 5 Micha..fyUedy' handesof 
one of his sonnes. i8ax P. Egan Tom <$• Jerry vi 84 
Such persons, .have lived just long enough, according to 
a vulgar phrase, to fill their pipe, and leave others to enjoy 
it, x88s H, Jones in Encycl, Brit. (ed. 9) XIX. 283/1 
The dealer then a.sks each m rotation who have chipped 
whether they will fill their hands (ie. whether they will 
exchange any cards for an equivalent number from the top 
of the pack) or play the hand dealt. 

d. To fill a ship's bottom (see quot 1867). To 
fill the ice {see quot. 

x8^ Smyth SailoPs Wordd)k., Filling a ship's bottom, 
implies covering the bottom of a ship with broad-headed 
nails, .so as to give her a sheathing of iron. 1893 J. Kerr 
Gloss. Curling Terms, Curling gZo Fill the ice, place stones 
on the w'ay to the tee. 

e. Sc. In hand-loom weaving, to fill the 

‘pirns' or bobbins with yam, thus making them 
ready to be placed in the shuttle. 

1889 J. M, Barrie Window inThrurns'm.. 108 Nanny went 
to the loom in his place, filling as well as weaving. 

1 2 . To impregnate. Cf. Full a Obs. 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts(iS5&}^Z They desire the Cow 
at eight months old, but they are not able to fill her till they 
be two years old, 1645 Milton N Allegro 23, 


3 . inir. To become full, either in a material or 
immaterial sense. Of the bosom : — fill out (16 b). 

1607 Shake. Tinion iv. iii. 244 The one is filling still, neuer 
compleat. xdSg Cotton tr. Montaigne 1 . 21 1 A soul stretches 
and dilates itself proportionably as it fills, Guardian 

No. 171 In a few weeks, when the town fills. 1751 R. 
Paltocic P. Wilkins (iZZ4)l.ix. 93 Upon launching my boat 
I perceived she was very leaky, so^ I let her ^ fill, 1803 
J. Dkvis 'Prav. Amer. 57 A bosom just beginning to fill, 
1850 Tennyson In Mem. xix, Twice a day the Severn fills. 

4 b. Of a list, etc, : To be filled up. Obs. 
tqxo Lond. Gaz. ^0. 4661/3 The Lottery for two Millions 
of Florins fills with great Success. 

4 , Naui. a. trans. Of the wind : To cause (the 
sails) to swell ; to distend. 

x6io Shaks. Temp. Epil. 12 Gentle breath of yours iny 
Saiies Must fill. 1735 Phil, Trans. XLJ. 536 The Sailor 
concerns himself no farther with the Wind, than as it fills 
his Sails. 1887 Bowen Virg. ASneid m. 268 South winds 
filling the sails. 

b. intr. Of a sail : To become full of wind. 

183s Mauryat Pirate i, The jib filled as the frigate 

rounded to, 

c. trans. To fill the sails : * to brace the yards 
so that the winef strikes the after side of the sails, 
and advances the ship in her course ' (Smyth). 

Rigging Sf Seamanship II. 312 Fill the sails. 1^7 
Sir J. C. Ross Voy. S. Seas II. 168 By backing and filling 
the sails we endeavoured to avoid collision. 1873 Bedford 
Sailor's Pocket-bk. x. (ed. 2) 354 Fill the head sails. 

d. absol . ; also to fill away. 

i68x Lond. Gaz. No. 1628/r In the mean time, the Admiral 
who h.ad been beaten off, filled and laM them Aboard the 
second time. X832 Marryat N. Forster xH, The commodore 
made the signal to fill. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Plasi xxxv. 
133 Each vessel filled away, and kept on her course.^ 

G. Balmanno in Merc. Marine Mag, 'VII. 369 Thinking 
there must be room ahead I filled again. 

6. To Stock or store abundantly. 
c 1000 Ccedmon's Gen. tod (Gr.) Tudre fyllaS eorSan aslgrene. 
1388 Wychf Gen. i. 22 wexe ^e, and be je multiplied, and 
fille 5e the watris of the see. 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 397 
Be fruitful, multiply, and in the Seas And Lakes and run- 
ning Streams the waters fill. 1782 Cowfer Progr. Err. 480 
The wriggling fry soon fill the creeks around. X855 
Macaulay Hist, Eng. III. 203 This parliament was filled 
with Dermots and Geohegans [etc.]. 1856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, Ability Wks. (Bohn) 11.42 The rivers.. are arti- 
ficially filled with the eggs of salmon. 

6. To charge or make up with some foreign 
material ; hence, to adulterate. 

1887-X890 [see Filled///, a. i b.], 

II. To occupy completely. 

7 . To occupy the whole capacity or extent of; 
also, to spread over or throughout, pervade. 

<tX3oo Leg. Rood (1871) 28 pe suotuesse hat he^^^f 
velde al bat lond. « 1400-50 Alexander 3065 His folke 
fellis all h® flod® a forelange 0 brede* x6^-xx Bf. Hall 
Medit. 4 Vonvs i. § 34 The heart of man is. .so infinite in 
desire, that the round globe of the world cannot fill the 
three corners of it. 1646 P. Bulkeley Gospel Covi. t. X30 
Water which fills the sea. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. li. iv. 
§2 The Idea [which] belongs to Body, whereby we conceive 
it to fill space. 1768 Johnson Let. to F. A. Barnard 28 
May, The maps, .fill two Atlantic folios. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. 1 . 397 The fame cf her great writep filled 
Europe. x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. ii. 17 Glaciers which once 
filled the valley, 1884 tr. Lotze's Logic 444 The discussion 
which fills the Xllth book of Aristotle'.s Metaphysics. 1892 
Daily News 17 Oct. 2/7 Wherever there is sufficient business 
between the two [towns] to ‘ fill ' a wire, 

b. In immaterial sense : To he all that is con- 
tained in. 

1890 J. Martineau Seat Authority Relig. Pref. 6 The 
mere resort to testimony for information beyond our pro- 
vince does not fill the meaning of * authority'. 

c. slang. To fill the bill : (<2) Theatrical : see 

quot. 1891. {b) do all that is desired, 

expected, or required ; to suit the requirements of 
the case ' {Cent. Diet.), 

1882 Chicago Tribune, ‘Affable Imbecile * would about fill 
the bill for you. 1891 Farmer Slang Diet,, Fill the bill, 
to excel in conspicuousness: a.s a star actor whose name is 
* billed ' to the exclusion of the rest of the company. 

8. To hold or occupy (a position) ; to discharge 
the duties of (an office, place, post, etc.). In to fill 
a chair, place, seat, etc- with mixture of sense 7. 
So t To fill the time : to do what is wanted at the 
time. 

c 1400 Apol, Loll. I pe pope . . fillib not in dede, ne in word, 
he office of Petir in ^erp. x6oi Shaks. AWs Well u n. 69, 

I fill a place, I know 't. Ibid. iii. vii. 33 In fine, deliuers me to 
fill the time, Her selfe most chastly absen t. 1697 D r yden F irg. 
Georg. IV. 294 Thus nmke they Kings to fill the Re»l Seat. 
17XX Steele .S/ecr/. No. 2 fi He fills the Chair at a Quarter- 
Session. X769 Goldsm. Rom. Hist. 1x786) II. X05 Hts assid- 
uity in filling the duties of each [employment]. xSzx Byron 
Juan IV. XV, They were not made in the real world to fill 
A busy character in the dull -scene. 1848 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. lI. 608 Perth .. filling the great place of Chancellor. 
187X Freeman Nomn. Conq. (1876) IV. xviii, 216 Stamford, 
like Lincoln, .fills a prominent place in the wars of Edward. 
1876 Gladstone Homeric Synckr. 49 Who fills the Chair 
of Chemistry at Athens. X885 Law Times LXXIX. 170/2 
The post which is now filled by Mr. Ilbert, 

9 . a. To occupy or furnish the means of oc- 
cupying (what is vacant). + To fill the room oft 
to take the place of. 

X562 Turner Herbal n. 67 a, The asshes may fill the rome 
of spodiura. X875 Jowett Plato {cd. 2) III. 233 Amusementa 
which fill a vacant hour. 
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b. To put a person or thing into (a vacant place), 

1593 Shaks. $ Hen, VJ, hi. i. j6 No Harry. ,’tis no Land 
of thine. Thy place is fill’d. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
(1S76) IL App. 588 The people at large claimed a voice in 
filling the episcopal chair. 

III. To satisfy; to fulfil, complete. 

10. To produce a sense of fullness in ; to satiate, 
satisfy, glut ; in both material and immaterial 
sense. Chiefly of a personal agent ; occas. of a thing. 
Const. 

ax^oo Cursor M. 6842 t'Cott.) pe pour men hunger for to 
fill. Ibid. 17227 (Cott.) Mi fiexsii lust to fill, xyga Ayenb. 
77 Hi onderstondep jset al pe worlde ne is na^t a guod 
snode : nor mannes herte to uelle. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
i^/i Fyll wythe mete, sacio. 1485 Caxton Paris «§• K 31 
Coiide not be contente ne ^lled to beholde hyr fayre loue. 
I5S9 Mirr. Mag.^ Dk. Suffolk xvii, How fast she fylde me 
both with prayes and prayse. 1607 Shaks. Timon 1. i. 271 
To .see meate fill Knaues, and Wine heat fooles. 1607 
Topsele Four-f, Beasts 360 A Lion.. when he is 
satisfied and filled he layeth aside that savage quality. i 65 i 
Pepys Diary 23 July, I sat before Mrs, Palmer, .and filled 
my eyes with her. 1715 Cheyne Philos. Prim. Pelig. n. il 
70 Nothing .. but the absolute and increated Infinite, can 
adequatly fill and super-abundantly satisfy it [the desire]. 
sSai Keats Isabel ii. Her full shape would all his seeing fill. 

tb. intr. To become satisfied or satiated. Obs. 

<r 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 2392 Sone after- 
ward \>ey fillede of Leyre. 1592 Shaks. Pen. 4 r -did. 548 
Glutton-Iike she feeds, yet never filleth. 

til. To make satisfaction for, atone for (a fault). 
a 1300 Cursor M, 24700 \Gott .3 Suilk fautis mai men fill. 
12. t SI-* To carry out in or to its fullness, execute, 
perform (a command, duty, promise, etc.) ; to lul- 
fil (a prophecy, etc.). Also to fill forth. Ohs. 

ciooo Azarias 42 (Gr.) Fyl nu ba frumspraece. riaoo 
OuMwgxg He ne nanim nan gom To fillenn all hiss wikenin 
<3 1225 A nor. P. 386 Luue fulleS j?e lawe. CX250 Geu. 
£.r. 1463 Dat he sulde fillen Sat quede ?iat he abraham 
quilum dede. a 1300 Cursor M. 14531 \Cott.) He com for. . 
be prophecis to fill, 1340 Gaiv. Gr. Knt. 1405 To fylle 
be same forwardej; bat (-ay by-fore maden. cx^So Wvclif 
Serm. Sel. Wks. L 324 Goddis wille is fillid a.sideli. cx^oo 
Destr, TroyCoa But this forward to fille, first ye me sweire. 
CX500 Lancelot 3353 Thai.. All redy war to fillyng his 
command. X578 Scot. Poems x 6 ik C. IL 131 To fulfill his 
Fathers will, Till fill furth that he said. 

t b. To make perfect, accomplish, complete, 
finish (a work, period of time, ‘ one’s days ’). Also 
with inf, as ohj. Ohs. 

cxxjs Lamb. Horn. 39 pet seofe(?e is cherite, heo fulled alle 
ba oQre ping a- d endeft. <.*1300 Havelok 354 Deth him tok 
ban he best wolde Liuen, but hy.se dayes were fulde. c 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 34 Auht ^ere was he kyng, his 
dates alle filled. 1382 Wyclif Ex. xxxvi. 8 Alle the wise men 
in herte maden to fille the werk of the tabernacle. 1388 — 
yer. li. 63 Whanne thou hast fillid to rede this book, f 1400 
Desir. I roy 1109 To fillyn our fare & our fos harme. i(Six 
Bible Isa. Iw. 20 An olde man, that hath not filled his dayes. 
e. Comm. To execute (a trade order). Also 
To make up (a prescription). 

1866 Lowell Lett. (iSoij) I, 369, 1 sat down and did what 
I could to answer <‘ 611 , 1 think, is the proper word) your 
order. 1891 Pall Mall (!?. 15 Oct. 7/2 In order to fiU this one 
order by a .single firm. 1891 H. 'I’uckley^ Under the Queen 
25 The individual who fills their prescriptions. 

IV. With the introduced contents as ohj. 
fiS. To put (wine, etc.) into a vessel with the 

view of filling it; hence, To pour out. Also, To 
fill about ^ (see ific). Ohs. exc. arch. (Cf. Ger, 
fiillen.) 

e 1450 Erie Toloits 334 Fylle the wyne, wyghtly he badd. 
X530 Pal-SGR. 549/2, I fyll drinke .. fe verse a boy re. 16x5 
Markham Eng^. Hojiseio, n. i. (1668) 12 Having filled it 
[Milk] into a clean ve.ssel. 1637 T. Morton New Eng. 
Canaan in. xiv. 134 FiU sweet nectar freely about. 1705 
W. Bosman Guinea 230 Brandy in the Morning and Palm- 
Wine in the Afternoon are very bri.skly filled about. X720 
Steels Tatter No. 141 f 4, I . . desire the young lady may 
fill tea one week longer. [x84(> Fonblanque Life Sf Lab. 
(1874) 318 Let there be well-paid publicans to fill gills of 
whiskey.] 

absol. cisto Robin Hood i, ‘ Fyll of the best wyne’ sayd 
Robyn. 1594 Mari owe & Nashb Dido i. i, I fill’d into 
our cups. 1611 Bible Rev. xviii, 6 In the cup which she 
ath filled fill to her double, 1820 Scott Ivanhoe xxi. He 
hath no pleasure save to fill, to swill, and to call for more. 

14. To fill a receptacle with (any material) ; to 
put or take a load of (corn, water, etc.) on board 
a ship. To fill fowder Uet qpoi. 

1297 R. Glouc. '1724) 13 He lette sende hys messageres in 
to al Grece . . And lette fulle corn, and oyl, & wyn, Tby iche 
syde. 1496 [See Filler i.] 1557 W. Towrson in Hakluyt 
Voy (1589) 1 14 Here we filled water, and after set saile. 
1697 Dampier Foy. I. xv, 404 Having fill’d our Water, cut 
our Wood, and got our Ship in a sailing posture, 1725 De 
Foe New Foy. (1840) 35 Having the long-boat and the 
shallop, with about six-and-thirty men with them, away they 
went to fill water. 1797 Nei.son in Nicolas Disp. 11 . 224 
Eighteen rounds of powder filled. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
VForddk.y Filling powder ^ taking gunpowder from the casks 
to fill cartridges. 

V. Idiomatically combined with adwbs. (For 
non-specialized combinations, see the simple senses 
and the advbs.) 

15. PiUiBL. 

a. trans. To complete (an outline), b. To put 
in, esp, by speech or in writing, what will occupy 
a vacancy or vacant place, e. Naut. (see quot.). 

1840 Clough Amours de Foy. in. 178 A chamber filled-in 
with harmonious, exquisite pictures. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 


Word-hk.t Fillmgdnf the replacing a ship’s vacant planks 
opened for ventilation, when preparing her, from ordinary, 
for sea. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 269 The outline is com- 
manding . . and there is no detail with which our materials 
enable us to fill it in at all, which is not in perfect harmony 
with the whole. ^ 1883 Sat. Rev. 8 Sept, 302 The aposiopesis 
Is seldom filled in. 1893 Sir J. W, Chitty in La^v Times' 
Rep. LX VI II. 430/1 He had left the date blank for the 
plaintiff to fill in. 

16, pm out. 

a. trans. To enlarge or extend to the desired 
limit. Cf. 4 . 

<21700 Dryden (J.), Whom pomp and greatness sits so 
loose about, That he wants maje.sty to fill them out. 1707 
Norris Treat, Humility vi. 278 They may not . . so fill out 
the .sails of our reputation in this world. 

b. intr. To become distended or rounded in 
outline. 

1851 Carpf.nter Man. Pkys, (ed. 2) 360 As each set of 
muscles is relaxed, the veins . . fill out again. 1888 Illustr. 
Sport, 4- Dram. Ntavs, 21 Jan. 511/1 Merry Hampton [horse] 
is thickening and filling out. 

e. trans. To pour out (wine, etc.). Cf. 13 . 

1602 Marston Ant. 4- Met, n. Wks. 1856 I. 28 Fill out 
Greeke wines. 1749 Fielding Tom ytones vui. v, Filling 
out a glass of wine. 1864 G. Dyce Bella Donna II. 145 
The tea was filled out and getting cold. 

d. - Fill. up i^see 1 7 g). x88o [see Filled ppi. a. z]. 

17. Pill up. 

* up is often used without much addition to the force of the 
verb’ {J.\ 

a, trans. To fill to repletion, b. To complete 
the process of filling ; to fill the vacant parts or 
places in (anything) ; to supply the deficiencies in. 

1605 Shaks. Macb, iv. iii. 62 Your Wiues, your Daughters 
. .could not fill up The Cesterne of my Lust. 1712 Steele 
Sped. No. 432 F XI When you want a Trifle to fill up a Paper. 
1780 A. McDougall in Sparks C<2rr. Amer. RexK (1853) Itl* 
136 They have passed very decisive laws for filling up their 
regiments for the war. 1803 Scott Bonnie Dundee ^ Come 
fill up my cup, come fill up my can. 18^-9 Landor Imag. 
Conv. (1846) II. 209 He has left us a design to fill up. 1891 
S. C, ScRiVENF.R Our Fields Sf Cities 72 These people could 
fill up their time at agriculture. 

e. To supply (a deficiency, a vacancy) ; to pro- 
vide an occupant for (a vacant post). 

1596 Shaks. i Hen, IVy iv. ii. 35 Such haxie I to fill vp 
the roomes of them that haue bought out their seruices. 
x6n Bible Col. i. 24 Who . . fill vp that which is behind of 
the afflictions of Chri.st in my flesh. 1694 F. Bragge Disc. 
Parables v. r8i A numerous progeny to . . fill up the vacancies 
left by the fall of the rebel angels. 1891 Law Times XC. 
419/2 He has had to fill up two High Court judgeships, 
f d. To come up to the measure of; to equal, 
1588 Shaks. L. L. L, v. ii. 193 How many inches doth fill 
vp one mile ? 

te. To complete the measure of. Ohs. 

161X Bible i Thess. ii. x6 Forbidding us to speak to the 
Gentiles, that they might be saved, to fill up their .sins 
alway. 1642 Chauncy in Bradford Plyrnonth^ Plantation 
(1856) 396 God sometimes bids a sinner until his wickednes 
is filled up. 

t f. To fulfil, satisfy. Ohs. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V. iv, i. 160 Comes . . to fill vp your 
Graces request in my sted. 

g. To write what is requisite in the blank space 
or spaces of a cheque, form, etc. Cf. 15 b. 

1802 Ld. Eldon in Fesey's Reports VIL 78 A blank, left 
for the name of the person . .was not filled up. 1885 Act 48 
Vici. c. 15 Sched, n. Forms, Part ii. Form (A^, You are 
hereby required to fill up accurately the under-written form. 
1885 Manch. Exam. 3 June 4/7 One of them [cheques] he 
filled up for 1,000. 

b. To Stop up ; to do away with (a hole) by filling. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. IF, in. ii. 116 To fill the mouth of 

deepe Defiance vp. x6zi — Wint. T. v. iii. 101 He fill your 
Graue vp. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) III, 96 A commoner 
cannot fill up rabbit burrows made by the lord. Mod. 
There was a pond here, but it has been filled up. 

1 inir. ^To grow full’ (^J.) Of (the bed of) 
a sea : To silt up. 

1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth i. (1702) 49 Neither the 
Palus Moeotis .. nor any other Seas, fill up, or by degrees 
grow shallower. 

VI. 18. Comb. The vb.»stem is prefixed to 
various sbs., forming sbs. with the sense * he who 
or that which fills something as fill-basket, a 
name applied by gardeners to certain large or pro- 
lific kinds of peas, potatoes, etc. ; fill-belly, 
a glutton ; fill -(the) -dike, -ditch epithets of 
the month P“ebruary ; •j- fill-knag, ? a drunkard ; 
flll-pannch (see quot.); fill-pot, ?a tippler; 
fill-sack, fill-space (see quots.) ; f fill-square 
{Geom>}y one of the complements of a square. 

i88x Oxfordsk. Gloss, Suppl., *Filt basket, a large kind of 
pea, XS53 Becon Reliques of Rome (1563) 49* They are 
*fylbellyes and Epicures. 1611 Cotgr., Wee call it [Febru- 
ary], *Fill-dike. x870 Jefferifs l/Fild Life in S. C. 314 
In February — *‘fill-aitch’, as the old folk call it. <xx6o5 
PoLWART Flytiiig w, Montgomerie 790 Buttrie bag, *fill 
knag ! 1659 Torriano, Tira-panciay a stretch-gut, a gulch- 
bellie, a ^fill-panch. 1609 E 7 k WdJttan in Hum. i. i. in 
Bullen O. PI. IV. 315 Host. There, ray fine *fil-pots ; give 
the word as you passe, a 1635 Naunton Fragm, Reg. (Arb.) 
55 The people t’len called him, *Fill-sack, by reason of his 
gi-eat wealth. 1827 Lamb Lett. (1888) II. 194 The artist 
(who had clapt in Mi.ss merely as a *nll-space). 1551 Re- 
cords Pathw, Kimvl. 1. xvi, When there are more then one 
[square] made about one bias line, the *filsquares of euery 
of them muste needes be equalL 

Pilli^e, obs, pa. t. of Fall v. 


- FILLEB. 

K-UaMe, [f. prec. + -ABLE.] Capable of 
being filled. 

1483 Caih. A ngl. 130/2 Fyllabylle, saciabilis. 1870 Graphic 
14 May 563/2 When the white bands of April are fillable 
With blossoms. 

tFi-lladj, filHday. Obs. Some bird in 
Newfoundland. 

1622 N. H. Lei. _i8 Aug. in Whitbourne Newfoundland^ 
The Fowles av;d Birds of the Land are Partrige.s, Curlues, 
Fillidayes . . and such like. 1623 Ibid. 7 Filladies, Nightin 
gales, and such like small birds. 1674 J. Josselyn Two 
Foy. to N.~E. ICO Filladies are small singing Bird.s. 

Eillamo^r)t, -ander, obs. ff. PTlemot, Fi- 
landerI, 

i* BiTlatrice. rarc—K [a. F. woman 
who spins; also ( 17 th c.) a stuff with a woof of 
floss-silk, f. filer to spin.] atirib. in Fillairice-stnffy 
a sort of stuff ? made of floss-silk. 

17x4 Fr. Bk. of Rates 41 Fillatrice-Stuff, as mercery, per 
xoo Weight. 

t Fille K Ohs. [OE.fi/Ie, app. shortened from 
cerfilky Chervil.] ? «= Chervil. 

In Wr.-Wulcker 323 (t’1050) it glosses serpillum, which 
properly means thyme. Halliwell’s Diet, has '‘Filly the 
plant Restharrow but gives no authority. 

c tooo Sax. Leeckd. 34 Fille and finule. a 1310 in Wright 
Lyric P. xiii, The fenyl ant the fille. 

t Fille Obs. Uk. h'.feuUIe.l 

1. A leaf. 

c 1450 Med. Rec. in Thornton Rom. p. xxxvi, Take vervayne 
or vetoyne, or filles of wormod, and make lee therof. 

2. As the type of something worthless. [Perh. 
another word.) 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 297 Al nas wor}> afylle. c X30S Pilate 
87 in E. E. P. (iS6z) 113 Pilatus .. ne saf no3t worpafille. 
Filled (fild), ppl a. [f. as prec. + -ED L] 

1. In various senses of the vb. 

1580 Baret F 494 Filled, satisfied, saiuraitis. 1769 
Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) Y y iij, The filled cartridges. 
1772 Ann. Reg. 9/1 A Chinese . . offered me a filled tobacco 
pipe. 188a Pall Mall G. 12 July 8/2 Barges laden with 
filled shell are arriving. 1892 Lockwood Mech. Engin, 
Did., Filled^ Rail, a point rail, or a stock rail, which has 
one or both sides filled up flush. 

b. Made up by the addition of foreign materials ; 
adulterated. Of cotton fabrics : Faced or sized 
with certain preparations serving to give the ap- 
pearance of greater substance. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 25 June 12/1 A word in defence of the 
much abused ‘filled’ cottons. 1888 Nature 26 July 294/1 
The methods of production of * filled ’ (/. e. adulterated and 
watered) soaps. 1890 Daily News 25 Apr. 5/3 A mysterious 
product analogous to margarine, known to the trade as ‘ filled 
cheese 

2. With adverbs : see Fill v. 15 - 17 . 

1849 Florist 264 The variety caused by numerous petals 
and a filled-up outline. 1865 Cornkill Mag. Feb. 179 , 1 W'ill 
. . take them before and after my filled-up hours. x866 
Howells Fenei. Lifexvi. 248 A filled-up canal. 1880 
News 26 Aug. 2/3 The booking clerk gives him a filled-out 
memorandum. 

Fillemot, -ender, obs. ff. Filemot, Filander, 
Filler ^ (fi’bj). [f. Fill v. + -eb L] 

1. One who or that which fills ; in various senses 
of the verb. 

1496 Nottingham Rec. III. 291 To )>e fillers Vat filled 
grauell at Trent side. 1541 R. Copland Gnydotls Quest. 
Chirurg., The fyller and nouryssher of the other. 1641 Best 
Farm. Bks. (Surtees') 59 Hee that forketh the waine is to 
stande on the stacke [? waine] and forke to the stacke 
and fillers. 1755 Young Cenfaur'SR'kh. 1762 IV. 197 Centre 
of all good! Filler of immensity! x8i6 Byron Let, to 
Moore 5 Jan., The fifteen hundred fillers of hot rooms, 
called the fashionable world. x886 Pall Mall G. 5 Oct. 14/1 
The peaches come in large pans, and each ‘filler’ selects 
with a fork only the perfect halves, 
b. Sc. A funnel. 

1782 Sir j. BinchM-R Ohserv. Scot. Dial. iiB A filler, a 
funnel. 1847 in Craig. 

2. Something used to fill a cavity, stop a gap, 
complete a load or charge, make bulk, etc. 

1591 Greene Dfrc. 1 592) 22 Laying in the mouth 

of the sack certaine choise coles, which they call fillers, to 
make the sack shew faire. 1697 Dryden ^^V/^-iV Ded. (1709) 
297 It [an epithet] is a mere filler, to stop a vacancy in the 
Hexameter. 1867 Smyth Sailops Word-bk., Filler, a filling 
piece on a made mast. xB&i^PaU Mall G. 17 May 4 A cigar 
con.sists of three parts, the wrapper, the bunch, and the filler. 
X885 Harper's Mag. Mar. 608/2 It consists of. .marble blocks 
inclosing a ‘filler’ of cemented granite stones. 

3. With adverbs, as filler-in, filler'-up. 

_ 1726 Leoni a Iberti's A rchit. I, 44 b, Those parts which . . 
lie between these principal part.s, are very properly call’d 
fillers up. X735 Pope Let. to Cromwell 17 Dec. 17x0, A 
Mixture, .of forc’d and inextricable Conceits, and of needless 
fillers-up. 1776 ‘ Courtney Melmoth ’ Pupil Pleas. I. 217 
Detraction is a necessary filler-up of the vacuum. ^ 1877 
N. IF. Line. Gloss., Fillers in, small stones in the inside of 
I a rubble-wall. 

I 4. Conib. : filler-box, a receptacle for prepared 
clay in a brick machine. 

18*84 C. T. Davis Bricks 4r Tiles v. 177 It i.s impossible to 
fill the charge-boxes, or as they are also termed, the ‘ filler- 
boxes with any degree of regularity in dry-clay machines. 

Filler^ (fi-la-O- Also 7 fillar, 9 viller. [f. 
Fill sbP + -ee L] A thill- or shaft-horse. Also 
attrib , as fille r-liorse. 

x^5 Kennett Par. Antiq. Gloss, s.v. Pullanus, The horse 
which goes in the rods is commc[n3ly called the fillar, 1852 
C. W. H[oskins 3 Talpa 3 Just as the filler-horse was con- 


FIL^IiET. 

IfratHlatiisij liiraiSelf that It was ail plain sailing- now. *888 
Berksk. Gloss. ^ killer, 

Eilleroy, obs, form of Phhayeea. 

.FiJlet (fi'let)., sk Forms .4:filete, pMlett, 
4-5 feiet(t, 5 f.lett, 5-6 fi-, fyletts, so2iih. 
vyletbe, 6 fyllet(1}, ■ (6 fylet, 'fillott, .7 filot, 7-8 
6-7 phillet, 4-7 jaiet, 6- fillet.^ -[a. Fr. 
Jilet -TT.f.kt, Bp. fikie, lX.jfiletto, a Com, Romanic 
diixunntL ve of L. filmn tliread.] 

1 . A bead-band. a. A ribbon, string, or narrow 
band of any material used for binding the hair, or 
worn roxmd the head to keep the headdress in 
position, or simply for ornament. 

Also esp, with reference to the miia. with which In 
classical antiquity the heads of sacrificial victims were 
adorned, or to the ‘ snood ’ foraierly worn as a badge of 
maidenhood. 

a 1327 Pol. So7t^s (Camden) 154 Hahbe he a faiice filet, he 
halt hire bed he^e. n 1400-30 4338 Ou re para- 
mours vs to plese ne pride halm bewenes, Nouthire fFurrers, 
filetts, ne frengs. C1467 Ptislon Lett. No. 568 11 . aqS She 
wuld fayne have a new felet. 1530 Paisgr. 220/1 F yl let for 
a raaydens heed, ^SS3 ItoEN Treat. Newe Ind. 

(Arb.) 18 All . . of the kinges bande, haue a silken fyllet of 
scarlet colour tied about their heades. 1626 T. HIawkims] 
Cmtssm’s Holy Crt. 93 Euen those, which haue yet the fillet 
of shamefastnesse vpon theyr hrovi'es, sufler themselues. .to 
runne, after the torrent of Examples. 1697 Duyden Virg. 
Georg", n. 675 Ye sacred Muses . . Whose Priest I am, whose 
hoIy^Fillets wear. i7o4_Poee IVifulsor P'or. 178 A belt her 
waist, a fillet binds her hair. 1795 Burkr Z,tr/. to Elliot Wks. 
1842 II. 241 The»e priests, .begin by crowning me with their 
flowers and their fillets. 1839 Mrs. Bemans Poems., Lady 
of Castle, Those long fair tresses . . Bursting their fillet. 
1871P BTS.pjiBOim Patag’Ofiia vi. 91 Their hair is kept from 
falling over their faces by a fillet tied round the head, 

attrib. 1^7 Emerson Poems, AHthridates Wks. 1 . 140 
Ivy for my fillet band ; Blinding dog-w'ocxl in my hand, 
t b. (See qiiot.) ? nonce -use ftransl. Gr. 

t^8 R. HotMF. ArfftoTify III. 3/1 Of a Crown, the Diadem, 
or Royal Fillet, is that part which compasseth the head, 

c. In the harness of a horse (see quot). 

s;6oj Markkam Carnal, ii. ii. 12 Cauezan, or any other 
binding fillet ouer the no.se of the horse. 

2 . A Strip of any material suitable for binding; 
a band or bandage; fthe edging or list of cloth. 

idol Hojcland Pllfty I. 259 The brims & borders of the .sea, 
called for the resemblance of fillets or lists in a clotli, Tieniie. 
1633 F. Fletcher Fargle Jsl. x. xxxvii. 144 Her dalntie 
breasts, like to an Aprill rose From green .silk fillets yet not all 
mnbotuid, 1734 ir. KoiliEs A nc. H hi. (1827) I. n. i, 226 The 
body was swathed in lawn fillets. 1769 M ks. Raffalo Eng. 
Housekpr. (1778* 301 When it is almost cold bind it up with 
a fresh fillet. 18^ Lytton Pompeii i. ii, She will bind the 
door-po.sts of her husband with golden fillets. 1863 Livino 
Ktom Zambesi v. 114 Fillets of the inner bark of a tree 
wound spirally round each curl. 

iremsf. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St.'Pie>yes Sind. Nat. ^1799) 
L 7 Yellow anthers of flowers, suspended by fillets of white. 

b. A surgical bandage. 

1802 Paley Nai. TkeoL viii. (iSos) 122 The fillet is almost 
always strapped across [a fracture] for the sake of giving 
firmness and strength to the bandage. 1807-26 S. Coofer 
First Lines Surg. led. 51 409 A band, or fillet, which goes 
round the head. 

c. Obsletr. (See quot. 1884.) 

1753 N. Torriano Midtuifry 35 In this Case a Fillet is 
necessary. 1884 Sgd. Soc. Lex., Fillet . . a loop or noose 
used from very ancienttim.es for the extraction of the head 
of the child. 

3 . A thin narrow strip of any material. In many 
mechanical applications, e.g. in Coining, the 
ribbon of metal out of which the blanks or planchets 
ai e ])tinched ; in the Carding-gngine, a strip of card- 
clothing ; ‘ a perforated curb to confine the curds 
in making cheese ’ (Knight) ; etc. 

1663 Gerbif.r Counsel 15 A fillet of Lead. 1724 Swift 
Prometheus, The Mixture (i. e. the metal for Wood’s Italf- 
pence]. - In Fillets roll’d, or cut in Pieces, Appear'd like one 
continu’d Spee’es. *779 Bailey Adti. Arts II. 14 An iron 
Fillet [of a plough] six inches and a quarter long; its extreme 
breadth is two inches and a half, and tliree sixteenths of an 
inch thick. 1859 Year Round 2 July 239/1 Fillets, or 
ribands of gold Iforcoining]. 1893 Daily News q June 5 4 
Some of them [coin.s] perhaps have been cut from the . . 
cracked parts of the fillets. 

f 4 . In etymol. sense (after Fr. jiSZ?/): A thread 
or string : a. fig. pL Tlie * threads ’ of life. b. In 
plants : A fibre of the root ; a rib or vein of a leaf ; 
the pistil or stamen of a flower, c. The ' string ’ 
of the tongue. Obs. 

1590 Greene Orl. F^ir. (xs99 *9 Seek not. .To. .slice the 
slender fillets of my life, Holland Pliny I. 557 All 

other come . . haue many small fillets or strings appendant 
to the roots. x66o Hexham, RiObekens die door de bladers 
loopen. Fillets or Sprouts which run through, the leaves of 
l'ree.s or Hearbes, a 1693 Hrquhart Rcdelais in. xxxiv. 
287 'I’o have the Fillet of her Tongue untied. 6 Bailey 
( folio), Filet is used to signify tliose threads that are usual y 
found in the middle of flowers, as the Lily, Tulip, etc. 1733 
Dyche & Pardon, /V/Z s-r .. in Anatomy, ’tis the Extremity 
cf the Ligament under the Tongue, called the Frenum. 

5 . A band of fibre, whether muscle or nerve; a 
flap of flesh : fa. A muscle. Obs. 

1533 Elyot Cast. Helike (154X) 85 h, Excessive multitude 
of humors . . do extende the muscules or fyllettes. 1543 
Traheron Vigo's Chirurg, l i. i b, A muscle is a memhre 
compounde of synnowes, ligamente.s, and fleshie fyllettes, or 
as it were, threads fylled w‘ Hesbe. 

b. (See quots.) ; . - 

^ X840 G. Ellis Anai. 27 A band -of fibre.s is continued from 
its imdeus to the fibres of the lateral part of the medulla on 
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which it lies ; this band is the Jillei of Riel. 1884 Syd. Soc. 
Lex,, Fillet^ a tract of oMiqtiely-cuned white nerve-filires 
seen tni the .surface of the ptms Yarolii, and occupying a 
triangular area at the side of the tegmentum. 

t c. A lobe of the liver. Cf. Fibbe i a. Obs. 

1607 Toi'SELL Four-f. Bedsis 402 The. . fillets of the 
liver of a mouse, a 1656 Usshkb Ann. vi. 11658) 279 The 
liver of it had no filets. 1692 R, L’Estrange fosep/ius* 
Aniiq. iii. ix. (r733 > 70 The Fillets of the Liver. 

d. pi. The fillets : the loins (of an animal, 
rdrety 

"ia 1400 Morte AriJi. 1158 His [Arthur’s] flawnke and his 
feietez, and his faiie sydez. *483 Catk. Augl, X30 A Felett 
of he bakike, pala. 1523 Fitzherb. llusb. % j6 The .ix. 
propertyes of an bare . , the .ix, to haue two good fyiette.s. 
1611 Markham Country Content. (164^ 6 His [the hound's] 
fiilete would be thick and great. 1615 Crooke Bodyo/Ma?t 
ii, 65 The Loynes. .the fleshy parts on either side are called 
in Greeke v//6(', Pul^a d falpatido, in imitation whereof wee 
call it the Fillet, as it were Feele k. 1737 Bracken Farriery 
Impr. (ijs?) II. 27 The Reins of a Horse, or what we 
commonly stile the Filiet.s. 1790 Borns Let. to Nicol t^Yeh., 
She had been quite strained in the fillet.s beyond cure. 1892 
Nortknmberl. Gloss., Fillets, the hollow between a horse's 
ribs and haunch bones, 

t e. (See quot. ; app. a misunderstanding.) 

1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 154/1 The Fillets, are the 
fore-parts of the shoulders next tiie Breast. Whence 1721 
in Bailey. 

6 . Cookery, a. A fleshy portion of meat near 
the loins or ribs of an animal, easily detachable; 
the ‘undercut’ of a sirloin or rump of beef; a 
similar fleshy part in the body of a fowl. b. One 
of the thick slices into which a fish is easily 
divided ; also, a thick slice of meat, tongue, etc. 

The fillet of beef is .sometimes cooked like the fillet of 
veal (sense c) : see quot. 1747. In the above senses some- 
times with Fr. spening./? 4 .'ri 

c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 31 Take filetes of porke and 
half horn ro.st. C1430 Tivo Cookery-bks. 49 Take lardes of 
Venysoun . . or of a Here, & kerue hem J>inne as Fylettes of 
Porke. 1658 T. Mayerne Arckimag. Anglo~Ga.lL xiii. 7 
The Phillet5. .of Beef. 1725 Bradley Diet. f.v. Pike, 
A Pike Filets fry’d. 1741 Cqmpl. Fam. Piece i. ii. 174 Cut 
a Fillet of Veal into 3 or 4 Fillets, 1747 Mrs. Glassk Art 
^ Cookery 21 A Fillet of Beef, .is the Inside of the Siirloin : 
You must carefully cut it all out from the Bone . . roll it up 
tight ; tye it with a Packthread. 1824 Byron fuan xv. 
Ixvi, Young partridge fillets. 1841 1’hackeray Misc. Ess. 
(1:885' 385 The beefsteak cut from the filet, as Is usual in 
France. 1846 Soyes Gas/ron. Re^en. 166 A small fillet of 
tongue. Ibid. 266 'Fake out the fillet from beneath a rump 
of fieef. Ibid. 329 Carefully .skin and bone the breast [of a 
turkey] witbout .separating the fillets. Ibid. 3)^ Pass a 
knife down the back bone [of a hare], .keeping it close to 
tlie ribs till you have extracted the fillet. 1853 Kane Grinnell 
F.xp. xvii, (1854) 130 1 'he filet of a large Ivory one [sea-gull] 
is a morcetiu between a spring chicken and our own un- 
surpas.sed canvas back. 

e. A ‘ joint ’ consisting of the middle part of a 
leg of veal, boned, rolled and tied with a string 
or ‘fillet’; a piece of beef, fish, etc. pje|>ared in 
a similar manner. 

X700 Drydp-n P'ahles 213 The rest ’They cut in Legs and 
Fillets for the Feast. X732 Fielding Miser m. iii, A fillet 
of veal roasted. 1747 Mr.s. Glasse Art of Cookery 93 To 
Roast a Fillet or Collar ot' Sturgeon. Take a Piece of fresh 
Sturgeon , . take out the Bones, and cut in Iiengtb.s . . then 
begin to roll it up as close as possible . . and bind it round 
with a narrow Fillet. 1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Honsekpr. 
(177S) 100 Take a fillet of a cow calf, stuff it well. 1835 
Marryat fac. Paithf III. i. We dine at half-past three — 
fillet of veal and bacon— don’t be too late for dinner. 

attrib. 1841 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk 1 . 125 Fit-mly 
united by a fillet-of-veal skewer. 

7 . Any object having the appearance of a fillet or 
band. 

i6it Speed Theat. Ci, Brit. x. xvi. 31/1 From a split clone 
. . a white blewish Flowre shortly springeth from whence 
Fillets of Saffron are gathered before the Sunne, and dried. 
1696 Aubrey A'/isc. (1721) 35 The two Filots, which cross 
the greater Circle, .were of a pale colour. 1817 Coleridge 
B/og. Lit. 247 Above the inoun was a huge volume of deep 
black cloud, while a very thin fillet crossed the middle of 
the orb. 1862 1'yndall Mountaineer, vi. 43 We once halted 
be.side a fillet of clear spring water to have a draught. 1863 
— Head v. § 192 (1870) 153 Every fillet of mercury freezes 
the water with which it comes into contact 

8 . Arch. a. A narrow flat band used for the 
separation of one moulding from antither ; a fascia, 
b. A small band between the flutes of a column. 

[1379 Mein. Ripon (Surtee.s) III, loi Item fac. filetes et 

alia necessaria pro do totam .sept. 32.] 1473 Churchw. 

Acc. St, Mich. Comkitl, For .scoiicheons and a felet for the 
same pewes. 1563 %mn:v. Arckit. Dj b, At the loppe of the 
pillor Ueth .Astragalus and his fillet being half so high as the 
A.straga]u.s. 1639 Contract in Proc. Sm:. Antig. 8 June 
(1893) 374 The fillitts of the Moulds . . fairly guilt. 1789 P. 
Smyth tr. AldricFs Arckit.JyZt^) 108 Reason would place 
the small fillet of the architrave upon the greater. 18x5 
Elphinstone dec. Caubul (184®) I 107 A fillet, formed by 
.stones projecting a very little from the wall. 2879 Sir G. G, 
Scott Lect. Archil. I. 248 The heaviness of large roll 
mouldings was often reliev^ fay fillets 

9 . Her. a. A horizontal division of a shield, one- 

fonrth of the depth of a Chief, -fb. A band 
running round near the edge of a shield, one-third 
or one-foiirth of the breadth of a Bokdure or an 
Okle {pbsl): d- c. A band usually drawn from the 
sinister qhjef across? , the shield ; usiially called fillei 
of bastardy xebs.\. ... . 

1572 Bossewell Armorfe fa, A Fillet . . conteyneth the 
fewer parte of the clteecfe. 1634 Peacham Gentleman's 
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Exerc. -xxi. 151 A Fillet the fourth of an Orle. 175^ Gk'AMSERs 
CycL, Fillet is also used for an ordinary, drawn like the bar 
from the sini.ster point of the cheif acro.ss the -shield; in 
manner of a scarf: though it is soraetime.s also seen 11? th^ 
situation of a bend, fesse, cross, etc. ?7S6-7 tr. KeyslePs 
I'rav. (1760) I. 185 Two coats of Arras ; one, three wheels 
and a sword; in the other two fillets and six balls. 1766 
PoRNY Ileraldr}' ('1787) 53 The Chief is an Ordinary . . Its 
Diminutive is a fillet, the content of which is not to exceed 
one fourth of the Chief. 188a Cussans Heraldry iv. 57^ 
I cannot recall to my memory any instance of a Fillet being 
employed in English Armory. ■ 

10 . Efit. and Orhith. a. A coloured band or 
stripe, b. In .a spider; The space 'between the’ 
eyes and the base of the ' mandibles or cheli- 
cei'se. 

1668. Wn-KiN.s Real Char. 153 Grey plover . . which hath’ a 
black fillet about tlie eyes. ^ xB^t E. Newman Hist. Brit, 
Ins. IV 175 A fillet is a longitudinal stripe, and a band or 
fascia is a transverse one. 

11 . In various technical uses : 

a. A raised rim -or ridge on any 'Surface, esp. * 
ring on the muzzle and cascabei of a gun ’ (Adm^ 
Smyth) ; also, the thread of a screw. 

1703 Maundrkll foiirn. ferns. (1732) 90 These Stones 
are let into each other with a fillet fram'd round about the 
cavity. 1874 Boutell Arms ^firm. v. 78 I'he [sockets] 
of tliese javelin heads are . . finished with a circular raised 
fillet. Raymond Mining Gloss., Fillei, ih.& rounAtd 

corner of a groove in a roll. > 

b. Carpentry. A narrow strip of wood fastened 
upon any surface to serve as a supjxirt, etc. or to 
strengthen an angle formed by two surfaces. 

*779 b*rojixis in Ann. Reg. xoi/i These fillet.s will . . form, 
a.s It were, a soit of small ledge on each side of all the joists, 
1856 S. C. Bkkes 7 'erms, Fillets are also used as stop.s to 
room and do.set door.s. x88i Every Man his oxvn Mechanic: 
§ 1281 Nail or screw a fillet i in, square down the centre cm 
tlie three rafters. 

c. Bookbinding. A plain line impressed upon 
the cover of a book. Also, a rolling tool used for 
impressing the line. 

CmnilUm's Disc, in Ilarl. Misc. (Malh.) Y. nr 
Curiously bound up in leather or parchment, with fillets of 
silver or gold, x88o Pritii. 7 'rmies Jrnl. xxxi. 13 The 
black outer level is surrounded in turn by a gilt fillet or 
line. 1890 Zakunsdorf Bookbindht^ x.xiii. (ed 21 118 Tools 
and Materials reqtnred for Finishing.— Rolls, fillets, pallets, 

d. Trinting. ‘ A rule with broad or broad and 
narrow lines, principally used as a border’ (Knight). 

e. Gilding and Painting. (See qiiots.) 

X730-6 Bailey (folio , Fillets, y XitxXt rule or riglet of leaf-, 
gold, drawn over certain mouldings, or on the edge of frames, 
pannels, &c. 1794 W, Felton CarTktges II. GI0.S.S., F'illei,^ 
a narrow painted border, not exceeding one inch broad. 

12. and A, as fillet gutter, ‘a sloping 
gutter, with a learboard and fillet thereon, to divert 
the water’ (Gwilt) ; fillet-plane, a moolding- 
plane for dressing a fillet or square bead (Knight^ 
JS74 ' ; fillet-swift (see quot.), 

iSfix SwjNHOE N. China Camp. 16 The anxiou.s .screech of 
the fillet .swift iCypselus mltatus-. 

f'Frllet, sbi-^ Obs. rare~"K (See quot.) ^ ’ 

1587 Harrison England 11. xv. <1877) i* 272.Whi[-h hill [of 
dishe.s] some doo can a memoriall, other a billet, but some 
a fillet, bicause such are commonlie hanged on the file. 

Pillet (fl lei), [f. Fillet P pks. filleted, 
filleting. 

1 . traszs. To bind with or as with a fillet. 

a. To bind or tie up (the hair) with or as with 
a fillet (see Fillet sb, i) ; also with up. 

1604, 1638 [see ppl. R. L’Estrange Josephus* 

Antig. V, X. (1733) 127 I'hat JCxperiment . . of filleting an 4 
twisting up his Locks. iBzi Blmkw. Alag. X, 513 For whom 
do yOu comb, brush, and fillet your tre.s.ses? 1853 Mom 
Poejiis, Retnembered Beauty, Her golden tre.sses . . Were 
filleted up with roses. 

b. t To bind or tie up, to confine or swathe with 
a bandage {obs\ Also Sitrg. To bandage (a limb).' 

1633 Ford Broken H. v. ii, Quick fillet both his arms. 
*758 J. S. Le Drans Ohserv. Surg. (1771) 288 Stop the 
Blood, by. .fillet ting the Arm. 1764 Hadley in Phil. 7 'rans, 
LIV. 8 The feet were filleted, .being first bound separately, 
and then wrapped together. 

C. gen. To encircle or gird wdth an ornamental 
band : also with about. 

x6ii Bible Ex. xxxviii. 28 He made booke.s for the pillars, 
and ouerlaide their chapiters, and filleted theni. 1784 
CowPER 7 'ask V. 402 A .stump . . filletted about with hoops 
of bras.s. i860 All 1 'ear Round No. 46. 459 Amber mouthi- 
piece.s filleted with ‘.sparklers', as the English crack.sman.i 
calls diamonds. 

transf. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 342Tiie great 
round roofe . . being all enameled and filhted, with the pic- 
tures of Saintes. ‘ ' 

2 . Cookery. To divide (a fish) into fillets. Also, 

to cut the fillets out of (a fowl, etc.). ^ . 

1846 Soyer Gastron. Regen. 105 Fillet a brill by pa.sslng 
a good knife from the head to the tail of the fish plose to -the 
middle lx>ne [etc.]. .I’roceed in like manner until you have 
got off all the meat from the bones. Ibid. 332 Fillet a 
potilarde by splitting the skin up the breast, and passing 
your knife down the bone, keeping close to the ribs until 
you have scooped them [i. e. the fillets] out. 

S. Building xmd Carpentry. To close or cover the 
interstices between boards, slates, etc. with 
Cf. Fillet II b. . .. 

1843 Hill in Jml. R. Agric. Soc. lY. ii. 358 In filleting, the 
under edge of each floor-board is cut away,, and a fillet, one 
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niiLETED. 

Inch widfe, thre’e-fourths of an inch thick, is intro- 
duced. 

4 . To mark or oniameot with fillets ; nowohiefiy 

in Bookbindmg: . 

1621 Quarles Argnhis ^ P, (1678) 88 Armors of Steel, fair 
jBlletted with Gold. ^ 164a Fuller Bply fy Prof. St. ni. xxiv. 
227 The second edition of the Temple by Zorobabel, as it was 
new forrelled and filleted with gold by Herod, was a statelier 
volume then that first of Solomon. 1:665 T. Herbert Tnw. 
(1677)250 His A rgymspidesyn\iQ had their Armour damasked 
and filletted with Silver.. 1747 Franklin Let. x Sept. Wks. 
1887 II. 91 A book whose covering is filleted with gold. 

Hence ri'Heter, one who fillets: sense 4. 

Birin. Daily Post 23 Feb. 3/4 Japanners—Wanted, 
a good Cash-box Filieter. 

billeted (fiTeted), pfl. a.l [f. as prec. + -EdT] 

1 . Bound with or as with a fillet or fillets. Also, 
filleted about. Of a victim, : Having the head hound 
with a fillet 

1604 Dekkeu Kinf s Eniert. Wks. 1873 1. 318 Her haire— 
filletted about with snakes. 1638 T. Herbert Trav. 338 
They weare their heare very long, and^ filleted. 1755 T. 
Amory Mem . ' lydg* n, 221 We . . had a sight of the filleted 
subject [a muinmyj, 17C8 Foote Detnl i. Wk.s. 1709 11. 255 
The purple pinions, and filletted forehead. 1879 BiiowNiNG 
Phetdip}>iiies 47 The filleted victim. 

2 . Cookery. Cut into fillets. 

1871 Daily News 29 Hay, Dinner, which consisted of 
filleted soles, boiled- chicken, and cold beef. 

B. Marked or decorated with a fillet : see Fillet 
slh senses 7, 9, 10 c. 

161X CoTGR., P'etade, the filletted Cockle. 18x3-6 J. 
SiuiTH Panorama Sc. Art 1 . 149 These kinds of piers 
have their shafts sometimes filleted. x88o Print. Trades 
yrnl. XXX. 20 The binding will be artistic, .filletted in gold, 
and lettered. 

t PiTleted, ppl a.^ Ohs. [f, as prec. 4 - -ed 2.] 
Having fillets (see Fillet sb. 5 d) ; only in comb., 
z.% broad- jf till- ^ narro^v filleted. 

x6i7 Markham Caval, \i. 3 Your running Horse, .somwhnt 
long filletted between the hiickle bones, and the short ribbes. 
1657 I-igon Barbadoes 1x673) 81 The men are ..well 
filletted. 1737 Bhackej 4 Farriery hnpr. iijsi) H* 27 The 
strait or narrow filletted Horse. Ibid. 124 I'he muscular 
flesh full upon the Loins or Fillets, which is what we call 
Broad-filletted. 

Filleting’ (fidetigh ^b. [f. as prec. +-ing l.] 

1 . The action of th<!i vb. Fillet in various senses. 

1598 Vestry Bks. (Siirtees) 274 To the mason for the 

filleting of the church, ij.?. jiijff. 1823 P. Nicholson Pra< f. 

Filleting, .consists in covering the meeting-joints 
M'ith fillets of .slates. 

attrib, 16^3 Vefiry Bks. (Surtees) 192 Six dayes and a 
halfe worke in filUtting avid playstering worke. 

2 . concr. a. A woven material for binding ; tape ; 
a piece of the same ; a band or bandage. 

1639 Be Gray Compt. Horsem. 79 Take a peece of Filliting 
and bind it above the I’astern-joynt. 1658 A. Fox Wnrtz' 
Sitrg. n. xxviii. 197, I tied .. on the roulers two fillettins. 
X764 Hadley in Phil. Trans. l.IV. 6 The filleting . . went 
round the upper part of the body. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer 
(ed. 2) s. V, Manchester,, Tapes, filleting, and linen cloth. 1883 
Caulfeild & S AWARD Dict. Needlewk., Filletings, an un- 
bleached and very heavy description of Holland Tape. 

b. A head-band ;« Fillet i. 

1^8 Herrick Hesper. (1844) II, 218 Put on thy holy 
fillitings. ^ . 

c. Fillets or ornamental lines, e.g. of gilding on 
the covers of a book. 

1747 Franklin Let. i Sept. .Wks. 1887 II. 91 The whole 
filleting round the cover [of the book]. 

Filli-, see also FTli-. 

Pilling (fi'li9\ vhl. sb. [f. Fill v. + -iifa T] 

1 . The action of the vb. in various senses. Also 
with advbs., as filling in, out, upi cf. Fill v. V. 
Only gerundial 

r i44o Promp. Farv. 160/2 Fyllynge, impUcio. i486 
Nottingham Bee. HI. 253 Fullyng vp of dyke. 1580 
Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Bemplissement, a filling. 
<2 16x0 Healf.y Cebes : 1636) 147 They, .imagine the filling of 
that [the belly] the full fruite of all their expected good. 
17x3 J. Jame.s tr. Le Btond’s Gardening 209 This Wall 
being made all round, you begin the Filling in of the 
Bottom. 1726 Lkoni Alberti s A rchit. I. 38 b, One thing is 
proper, .for the outward Face of the Wall, another for the 
cramming and filling up the middle Paits. 1793 Smeaton 
Edystone A. § 114 I’lie interior filling of the walls was with 
rough Rubble. 1816 Chalmers Let. in Life (1851) II. 31 
Such a filling up of the time as will keep you away from the 
evil communication.s. 1870 Lowkh-.SY7/c^ Wind. (x886) 190 
:He,.does his filling'-in rather shabliily. i384i>Vr7;?. Daily 
Post 23 Feb. 3/4 Wanted, several Boys, used to Filling-in 
and Finishing. 1888 Lockivoods Mech. Engin. I)ki., Box 
Filling, the filling up of a moulding box with its body of 
sand enclosing a pattern. 

2 . concr. Also//. That which fills or is used to 
fill a cavity or vacant space, to stop a hole, to 
make up a bank or road, the interior of a wall, etCi 
Also, fa full supply or ‘'fill ’ (of food, etc.). 

a 1400-50 Alexantier 4:16$ pat is pe filling of fode }>at ilk 
flesch askls. ^ 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. xix. (1869) 183 
We hadden many goode vesseiles in whiche we hadden put 
fillinge {empiage] of. the grete tresores of Paradys. _ X596--7 

5. Finche m Hist. Croydon App. (1783) 153 Great flinte and 
chalke for the buildinge, and small for fillinge. i6ix Bible 
Ex. xxviii. 17 Thou shall set in it .settings {marg, fill in it 
fillings] of stones. 1640 SanDerson Serm. IL 174 Binding 
them [the stones] with fillings and cement. 1641 Best 
F'arin, Bks, (Surtees) 59 The foreman to lye the courses [of 
hay] ; another to lye the fillinge and to fill after him. 1776 
G. Semple Bziilding in Water T19 The Bank of any common 
filling. 1830 J, Hodgson in J. Raine Mem. (1858) II. 174 


A . few feet of the flilings of , its foundation walls. . 1851 
Ruskin Stones Ven. I. xviii. § 1 The fillings of ttie aperture 
are unimportant. 1S78 L. P. Meredith Teeth 74 The enamel 
at the margin of the filling is fractured, x^ Daily News 
17 Nov. 3/3 The excavated material will form good * filling *• 
b. Something of inferior quality put in to occupy 
space. 

1640 Fuller fosepFs Coat viL (1867) 176 [Heraldic coats] 
of a later edition, .are so full of filling that they are empty 
of honour. 1733 Swift On Poetry, The prefaces of Dryden 
. . meedy writ at first for filling To raise the volume’s price 
a shilling. 1737 Bentley Remarks Disc. Free-thinking 
III. 6 § 54 Why that spiteful Character given to all Crowds ? 
meet Fillings of his own, without warrant from his Original, 
x86o WoRNUM Anal. Ornament 19 All such superficial 
decoration is .. mere filling,^ 1887 Pall Mall G. 25 June 
12/1 The practice of putting into higher class goods . . even 
the smallest quantity of filling. 

3 . Similarly in various technical uses (see qnots.). 

1858 SiMMONDs Dtci.^ Trade, Fillings, prepared wort, 
added in small quantities to casks of ale to cleanse it. 
1874 Knight Did. Meek. 1. 844/1 Filling, an embankment 
of stone, gravel, earth, etc., to make a raised bed for a road, 
railroad track, or canal. An artificial, elevated way. Ibid. I. 
844/2 the weft-thread which fills up the 

warp. 1883 R. Haldane Workshop Beceip's Ser. it. 439 For 
this coat, which is called filling, use one half ground lead and 
any good mineral. 

b. JTaut. (See quots.) 

1794 Rigging ^ Seamanship 1. 24 Filling are p'eces fayed 
to the side of the mast, edges of the front-fish, and cheeks. 
1857 P. Colquhoun Comp. Oarsmads Guide 30 The oar or 
.scull is ‘ filled ^ with harder wood between the shank and 
loom, called the upper and under fillings, c i860 H. Stuart 
Seaman's Caieck. 67 What is termed the ‘filling'? .v the 
intervals between the frame timbers are filled up solid . . so 
that if the outside planks be injured a watertight surface 
would remain. 

4 . attrib. Comb., as filling-earth, -machine, 
-rootn, -stones. Also filling-nail (see quot. 1850 
and quot. 1867 s,v. Fill v. id); filling-tliread, 
one of the threads for the woof or tram ; filling- 
timber (see quot ) ; filling-transom (see quot.). 

1634 T. JoHN.soN Parey's Chirnrg. 1165 Their fellowes . . 
put them, yet alive, in the mines, which served them for so 
much ^filling earth. 1884^ Health Exhib. Catal. 1 10/2 Meat 
Cutting andSau.sage-Making Machines. .^Filling M achines. 
1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) VI, 1945 Some expert swimmers 
were one day detected under the ship.s, drawing out the 
■^filling nails from the sheathing, c 1850 Budim. Navig. 
(Weale) 134 Filling nails are generally of cast iron, and 
driven very thick in the bottom planks instead of copper 
.sheatliing. 1799 Capt. Watkins in Naval Chron. I, 206 
It was impossible to fill cartridges as fast as they wanted 
them, though the ^filling rooms were crouded. 1585 
Higgins tr. Junius' Novienclator 202 The *fiUing-stpne.s, 
rubbish conveyed betweene the two outsides of a wall. 1639 
Fuller Holy War i. xiii. (1647) 20 Hungary might bring 
filling-stones to this building. 164a ■ — Holy <5* Prof. Si. ii, 
xviii. X16 Their walls though high, must needs be hollow, 
wanting filling-stones. 1886 Pop. Sc. Monthly XXVIII. 483 
To make one yard of cloth, a shuttle carrj’ing the *filling- 
thread is thrown across the web perhaps 1,500 times. CX850 
Budim. Navig. (Weale) 118 *Filling-timbej's, the inter- 
mediate timbers between the frames that are got up into 
theiir places singly after the frames are nbanded and shored. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., * Filling-transom, is just 
above the deck transoms, securing the ends of the gun-deck 
plank and lower-transoms. 

Pilling (fidigb P* as prec. + -ING- 2.] 
That fills or is adapted to fill. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 300 Things that are Sweet and Fat, 
are more Filling. 1674 P. Henry Diaries ^ Lett. ( 188^ 267 
The world to come, not this, is the filling world. i%x-8 
Norris Pract. Disc. IV. 179 </an a 3VIan Sin with this great 
and filling Thought before him? 1837 Dickens PzVvI’w. ^hv, 

* Crumpets is not wholesome’. .* But they’re so cheap, .and 
so wery fillin’ at the price.’ 1^2 Daily News 5 Nov., The 
most convenient, not to say filling, luncheon. 

Hence Pi^llingly adv., in a filling manner. 

x6ii CoTGR., Fillingly, corapleatly, perfectly. 

Pillip (fidip), sb. Forms : a. 6 fillippe, -op(pe, 
fyl(l)ippe, -yp(pe, -op, 6-9 filip, (6 -op), (8 
fillup) J 6- fillip. A 6-7 phillip, (6 phil(l)ipp©, 
pbylyp, 7 pbilip, -lop), [app. onomatopceic ; 
cf. F'ltp, Fliet, used in similar sense. The sb. 
and vb. appear nearly contemporaneously in i6th c. ; 
it is uncertain which is the source of the other.] 

1 . A movement made by bending the last joint of 
a finger against the thumb and suddenly releasing it 
(so as to propel some small object, or merely as 
a gesture) ; a smart stroke or tap given by this 
means. 

1530 Palsgr. 220/1 Fyinppe with ones fymrar, chicquenode. 
1589 Fasquil's Bet. 20 Their Bookes be Glasse, giue them 
but a filip, they run to powder. 1594 Plat Jewell-ho. in. 44 
Gestures, .or actions, as. .a crosse made on the forehead for 
a C, a phillip for D- ^ 1619 Rich Irish Hubbub {1623) 24 Hee 
. .gives the cup a phillip to make it cry Twango, xyai-tSoo 
B-mley, Fillip, a throw of a Piece of Money with one's 
Finger or Nail. 170X Boswell Johnson, to Apr. an. 1772, 
The Prince.. by a fillip, made some of it [wine] fly in Ogle- 
thorpe’s face. 1862 Merivale Rom. Evzp. (1865) IV. xxxvi, 
234 He could .. draw blood from a slave’s head with a 
fillip. 

b. Something of small importance;, a trifle. 
Also, a short space of time, a. moment. 

1621 Moht.KCamerar. Liv. Libr* v. xvii, 386 The rest is 
not worth a fillip with the finger. 1633 D. R[ogers] Treat. 
Sacraments i. 171 If the Lord then crosse thee so, not in 
sonie petty filip of a finger; but in a tcidious sort.' xSzx 
Byron Sardan. i, ii. Eat, drink, and love'; the rest'.s not 
worth a fillip. 18S0 Griffis Jap, Fairy World xvii. (£887) 


150, The to.rtoise.i . in a fillip of the finger was tk>wn in; the 
gardens of Riu Gu. ^ . . 

2. In a. wider sense : A smart blow (with the fist, 

etc.).; mow rare. , , , ) 

*543 Becon /wz't’rf. agst. Swearing 28 a, Suche a fylyppe, 
as shal fylyppe them downe into Jhe botome of hell fyre. 
*575 l-^'sihhGamm. Gnrtonv . ii. in lchcA.DQdsiey ill. 238 
There was a knave not' far. Who caught one good filip on 
the brow with a door-bar. 1618 Fletcher m. iv, 

One, if foule play Should fail upon us . .Will not fiie back 
for Phillips. 17^ tr. Galland's Arab. Nts. IV. 15X Onfe 
give poor Bakbarah a filip on the nose with all her strength. 
fig. X7S8 T. J EFFESSON Writ. (tSso) IL 250 The Marquis 
de la Fayette, with several others, have lately received, a 
fillip for having assembled to sign a memorial to the King; 

3. Something that serves to rouse, excite, or ani- 
mate ; a stimulus. 

axqm B. %. Diet. Cant. Crmtf^ Give Nature a Fillip, tq 
Debauch a lictle now and then with Women, or Wine. *74 ? 
Cheyne Regimen 80, I willin;^ly allow, that fermented^.’. 
Idquors, are excellent Remedies, temporary Filips, Whips 
or Spurs. 1817 Coleridge Btog. Lit. 238 This hon mot gave 
a fillip to iny spirits, 1837 Whittock;^^. Trades (1842) 273 
A remission of two-thirds the duty on flint-glass, .has given 
the trade a fillip. 1847 J. Wilson (1857)1. 144 

Without the filip of a little scandal. 

Fillip (fi'Up),^. [See the sb.] ; 

1. trans. To put into motion by a fillip ; to toss 
(a coin) with a fillip. Also with cmay, down, 
forth, off. 

*543 1 ®^® Fillip rA 2.1 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xiir. 
XXX. 338 When he hath fiiipped the monie . . he must sale ; 
What IS it? 162a Donne Serm. xvi. 157 Not be able to nip 
or fillip away one of his own wormes. 4:1680 Charnock 
Attrib. II. 70 That can .. fillip nature with his 

finger into that nothing whence he drew it. 1783^ Mad. 
D’Arblay Diary 9 Dec., I was forced to begin filliping off 
the crumbs . . from my muff. 1831 A, Fonblanque Eng. 
miderq Administ. (1837) IL 155 Had our aforesaid merchant 
filliped a nut sharply against his bullying giant 1871 Tylor 
Prim. Cult. I. 6* The use of an elastic switch to fillip small 
missiles with. 

transf andyfg. 1535 JoYE Apcl. Tindale (Brh.) 17 These 
playn testimonyes , . wolde take no place with Tindal for » » 
he .. agenst me fylipt them forth betwene his fynger and 
his thorabe. 1624 Bp. Mountagu Gagg iiL 42, I like, not 
that the ancient Fathers should so be philipped off, and sent 
away. 16S9 Answ. Lords* 4* Commoners’ Sp. 21 Those 
Tests [etc.] .. which were so easily filliped down by his 
Vigorous Successor. 

b. To stimulate, urge. Also with fioj-ward, 
tsst T. Wilson Logike Cviija, They will.. with good 
indeuoure, filip nature forward. 18x9 Shelley Cyclops 145 
Pour : that the draught may fillip my remembrance. 

2. To strike with a fillip ; to tap smartly with the 
naihjoint of the finger. Also with out. 

xs8o'Baret Alv. F 505 To fillip one, talit-mm impingere, 
incut ere, infringers alicui. 1586]. Hooker Girald. Irel. 
in Holinshed II. 86/1 There is not a meane subject that dare 
extend his hand to fillip a peere of the realme. *626 Bacon 
Sylva § 725 If you fillip a Lute-string, it sheweth double* 
or Treble. x68i Depos. Cast. York (Surtees) 249 My Lorde 
. . did arise from his seate and phillipped him over the nose; 
1786 tr. Beckford's Vatkek U834' 49 Others poised , theru’* 
selves over a fire, and without mercy filliped their noses. 
X85X D. J errold St. Giles xxviii. 288 Like earthen vessels ; 
that properly filliped . . should perforce reveal a . . fracture. 
1863 H. W. Fuller Dis. Lungs 35 A good example of it 
may be obtained by filiping the inflated cheeks. 

transf. and fig. 1607 Shaks. Cor. v. iii. 59 Then let the 
Pibbles on the hungry beach Fillop the starres. 1667 Den* 
HAM Direct. Paintlw. ii. 66 How the hard Pellets fell away 
as dead, By our inchanted Timber fillipped. X857 Reads 
Course of True Love ii. (1868)42 Patrick, .could not bear 
to be filliped. 1876 T. Hardy Hand of Eikelberta 1. 148 
To escape the risk of having his eyes filliped out by the 
twigs that impeded his progress. 

3. gen^ To strike smartly. 

X577 Holinshed Chron. (1808) IV. 220 Tliere was one 
[stone] that lent him a blow on the shoulder, an other of 
them philipped him on the fingers. 1597 Shaks. 2 IV, 
I. ii. 25s If I do, fillop me with a three-man-BeeCle. 

4. intr. To make a fillip with the Angers. Also, 

, to fillip with {pnds) fingers, and to fillip it. 

*577 F. Googe HcresbacEs Hush, (1586) ii. nob, If you 
do but fillip with. your finger upon the other end. 1599 
Porter Angry Worn. Ahingd. in Hazl, Dodsley VII. 300 
When he scarce can trim His gouty fingers,^ thus he'll 
phillip it. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 183 If you . . fillip upon the 
Brim, or outside. 1670 Lassels Voy. Italy Ii. 407 Of such 
a rare timber, that one filipping upon one end of them, you 
heare it easily at the other end. 1842 Tennyson Qodiva 25' 
, He laugh'd.. Then fillip’d at the diamond in her ear. 1871 
B. Taylor Faust (1875) II. i. lU. 40 Just see me fillip with 
my fingers. 

b. Qyi2jd\-trans . To give a’ fillip with (the fingers). 
X712 Hearne Collect. III. 371 Then filip your Finger and 
Thomb. 

Hence Frlliped///, tr,, Filliping 
' i6rx CoTGR., Chiquenaude, fillipped. 1622 Massinger 
■ Virg. Mart, v. i. Tush, all these tortures are but filHpings, 

. Fleabitings. <15x693 Urquhart Rabelais in. xx. 169 Inter- 
larded with a double row of bobs and finger filipings. X856 
Dobeix Eng, in Time of War, Shower in War Time, The 
drip Did whip the filliped pool. 

Fillipeen, var. of Philippine, a ga:me of forfeit^' 
FiHiser, obs. form of Filacer, . .... 

Fillister (fidistai). * [Of unknown origin.] 
a. A . rabbeting plane used in nicking windbw- 
sashes,, etc. . b. See quot 1874.) , . ' 

18x9 Rees' Cycl. xxvii. s.v. Plane, There is also ;a third sort 
[of rebating planes], csMeA. fillisters, used, for .sinking, or 
cutting away the edge of the piece of wood to form the*!®* 
bate. X874 Knigut Did. Meek, A. Fillister, the 
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rabbet m the outer edge of a sash-bar, to hold the glass and 
thcOTtty. 

tK*llock» Oh. Forms: 5,6fiUok,(6fyllok), 
6, 8 fillock. [Of obscure formation; the original 
sense is perb. ‘filly* (cf. Welsh filly, wanton 
girl, inSalesbury 1 54 7 which maybe an early 
adoption from Eng,). The word may be f. Fill-t 
■f -ocK, or represent (with Kortheni pronunciation) 
an OE. wk. fem., corresponding to OHG. 

fuUhha i,'^fuU^foh\ seeFo^b.] 
A wanton young girl. Also 

*ic Let. Cupide 262 [MS. Arch. Seld. B 24] 

Swyche hllohes leiker texts filthes] as weren vertulesse. 
X5oo-ao Dukbar Poems xiv. 74 So mony fillok with fuck 
saili.s Within this land was nevir bard or sene. *S. . Pf)>e 
way to Spytiel Hous 142 in S. P. P, IV. 29 Mychers, 
heage-creepers, fylloks, and lushes. 1369 F, Hake Newes 
Pmvles Chttrehyarde (1579) Gj b, Yong fillock Jylles, and 
bawdie Jacks. ■ 

MUop, E’illott, obs. forms of Filup, FibtET. 
Fillowite (fid^aoit). Mm. [Named by Brush 
and Dana 1879 after A, M Filltnv : see -ite.] A 
phosphate of manganese, iron, calcium and sodium, 
found in trans]>arent yellow or brown crystals. 

^ 1879 Amer. yrnl.Sc. Ser. ni. XVII. 363 Fillowite occurs 
irj>ranular crystaliine masses. 

Fill-up, J'A [f. verbal phr. to fill up : see Fill v. 
For the stress see BiiEAK-iioWN.] That which 
serves to fill up a hollow or stop a gap. 

^ 187a Daily News 2 Sept., They are falling by spadefuls 
into the cart, and have now to do service . . as a fill-up for 
»ome pestilential ditch. 1S83 Pall Mall G. la Se;^t. 4/2 The 
incident of the ‘ Sempiternal Club ’ . . looks . . a little like a 
‘a^Il-up*. 

Filly (frli), jA Forms : a. 4 (in Comb.), 6 
foly, [6 felee, felly), 5-8 fillie, (6 file, fill©, 
fyllye, 8 filley), 6-' filly. 0 . 7 pMlly, [? a. ON. 
fif/lja wk, fern, %’^^fidjdn^, i fuP^fol - : see Foal.] 

1 . A young mare, a female foal. 

?AX4oo Chester PI, (Shaks, Soc.1 I. 51: Atter and foxe, 
fillie, mare alsoe. i^S TV^rA (Surtees) 206 To Thomas 
Milner, hir .sone, a me with a white foite. a 1641 Suckling 
Anew, to VVks. (1696) 99/2 An unback’d Filly may by 
chance give thee a faU. *709 Lend. Gaz. No 4591/4 Stoln 
or stray’d.. a black Fillie, two years old. 1848 Kingsley 
SainPs Tray. in. Hi. 03 What’s good for the filly, is good 
for the mare, say L 

b, /b slip her filly i iransf. of a woman, to 
miscarry, . 

x66$ Pepys Diary 31 Mar., My I^ady Castlemaine is sick 
again—people think, slipping her filly. 

2 . iransf . Applied to a young lively girl. 

i6i6 Beaum. & Fl. Scornful Lady ni, i, A skittish filly 
will be your fortune, Welford. 1668 Sedley Mulb. Card, 
1. i, I believe nobody will be very fond of a Hide-Park 
Filly for a Wife. 171X Addison Sped, No, ati F 9, I am 
joined in Wedlock for my Sins to one of those Fillie.s who 
are described in the old Poet. X849 Miss Mulock Oflltdes 
1* (1875) 390 Katharine’s a young filly that will neither be 
led nor driven. x88x Besant & Kice Chapl. ef Fleet 1 . 4X 
You are but a filly yet. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as filly foal ; f filly- stag, 
a filly foal. 

13*3 Fjtzherb, Hush. § 68 It is a horse foole, bycau.se a 
horse gate it, though it be a *felly foie. 1884 W. Sussex 
Gaz. 25 Sept. Advt., Brown draught brood mare, with filly 
foal. 1378 IVill off Delmarslu in Test. Karl. (1893) 125 
Item, Johanni, fiho Thomie Sympson, unum *felystag. 

Hence f Filly v., to give birth to a filly. Fi Hy- 
ing, vhl. sb. 

*398 Florio, Partorire . . lo calue , . to fillie. Porto . , a 
cahiing, . . a filllyjing, etc. 

Filly, obs. form of (Felloe), Fellt. 
Filly-folly (filitf^idi). [One of the onomato- 
poeic reduplications expressing the notion of some- 
thing trivial ; cf. Fal-lal.] A foolish or ridiculous 
notion ; a foolish hobby. 

*5<5 S Jewel Def Apol (1611) 51X Ye doc but trifle with 
your Filly Follies. 1765 Sterne Tr. Shandy VIII. xxxi, 
H’is the sporting little filly-folly which carries you out for 
the pre.sent hour,-— a maggot, a butterfly . .a fiddle-stick. 

Film (film), sb. Forms : i fil-, fylmen, 5 vilm, 
5-6 fylme, (6 philome), 6-7 filme, 7- film. [OE. 
filmen str. neut., membrane, caul, prepuce, cognate 
withOFris.yS'/w^w skin ; the WGer. *filmin(n)ih 
an extension (with suffix repr, OTeut. fth) of 
^felmen-, -on- (OE. ^^-felma skin of an egg), f. the 
same root as Fell j- 3 .f] 

1 1 , A membrane, animal or vegetable. Ohs. 

t jooo Leechti. IL 204 Her sint tacn aheardodre lifre, 
je on ham lasppan, & healocum & filmenum. c 1400 Lau- 
frands Cim/rg'. (MS. A) 24J Rethina Jjat is )>e ki'i'Lie skyn. . 
pat is clepid pe vilm of be i^^e. c 1440 Promp. Pam. 160/2 
Fylme, of a notte, or oper lyke, follkultis. 1330 Palscr. 
220/3 Fylme that covereth the brayne, iaye. 136a Turner 
Herbal ii. 31 b, Rounde comes diuided one from an other 
by fihnes y*' rynne betwene. 1610 Barrough Metk, Pkyskk 
I. ix. (1639) 33 The filmes and tunicles of the stomack. 3693 
Evelyn Be la Quint. Compl. Card. 47 In a Wallnut one 
part goes to make a Green, Tough, and Bitter Bark, another 
part the Shell lin'd with Films. 1743 Load. 4- CounUy Brew. 
in. (ed. 2> 193 Twelve Eggs, their Shells being only bruised, 
but the Films not broken. 1764 Harmkr Ohserv. i. vii. 313 
The papyrus, a sort of bulru.sh - . wliose stalk was covered 
with several films, or inner skins, on which they wrote, 
tb. Applied to the tongue. Ohs. rare’^'^. 
id44 BE' Hall Serm. p June Rem. Wks. a66o) 101 This 
loose and busie filme, which we carry in our mouths. 
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2 . An extremely thin pellicle or lamina of any 
material. 

3653 Quarles Embl. 11, x. (17x8) 102 The painted film but 
of a stronger bubble. 1747 Gould Eny. Ants 54 Ihese 
wings are composed of exceeding fine and thin Films, a 1799 
Black Led. Chem. (3803) II. 677 An ingot . . appears fine, 
even when cut througli with a chizel, because this carries a 
film along with it from the surface, which covers the rest. 
1831 Brewster Optics xvi, 138 Even silver and gold, when 
beaten into thin films, are transparent. 3853 Herschkl /’pp. 
Led. Sc. vi. § 29 (1873) 245 As if the two media were sepa- 
rated by an exceedingly thin film oGair. s8So Emerson 
Cond. Life, Plate Wks. (Bohn) II. 318 ‘A tube made 6f a 
film of glass. 3860 Tyndall Glac. i. vi. 44 The small bubbles 
of air ruptured the film of water. 

b. Often applied to the emanations from the 
surface of bodies (‘ Simulacra . . (Juae quasi mem- 
brattoe sMmtno de corpore renim Direptoe volitant*, 
Lucr. IV. 35), which in the philosophy of Epicurus 
were supposed to be the objects of perception. 

i68a Creech tr. Lucretius iv, 38 Images of Things Which 
like thin films from bodies rise in streams. idgaBENTLEy 
Folly of A th. (ed. 4) 8 Those fleeting superficial films of 
bodies. 1783 Reid hit. Powers ii. xx, The films of Epicurus 
. .are the productions of human fancy. 

3 . esp. A thin pellicle forming a coating or over- 
lying layer. 

^ 3577 HeresbacKs Hush. (1586) jv. 184 The Hony. . 

is covered with a thiune rine, or filine. 3663 P'/til, 'Pram, 
2. 34 A slimy film floated on the top of the water. 1704 F. 
Fuller Med. Gymn. (1733) 18 Cover’d with an oily Film of 
several Colours. 3726 -46 Thomson Winter An icy gale 
. .0 er the pool Breathes a blue film. 3784 Cowper Taskiv. 
292 The sooty films that play upon the bars. 3806 Med. 
jrnl. XV, 348 A semi-lranspareni white film, which proved 
to be new cuticle. 3832 Sir H. Davy Chem,^ Philos.^ 294 
A reddish film which burns like phosphorus is deposited. 
3833 Ruskin Stones Pen. I1874) I. xx. 218 The pearly film 
of the Nautilus shell. 3863 Aniig'. Man 34 The film 
of matter which is thrown down annually upon the plain 
during the season of inundation. 

b. Photography. A thin pellicle or coating of 
collodion, gelatin,etc. spread on photographic paper 
or plates, or used by itself instead of a plate. 

3845 Thornthwaite Guide Photogr. 52 Tlie film of isin- 
glass, .peels off and will be found to bear a minute copy of 
the original. 1883 HardwicFs Pkoiogr. Chem. (ed. 9) 375 
If. .the sensitive iilm of Iodide be allowed to lie loosely 
upon the surface of the Collodion, the picture will be very 
feeble. i8go WoomvRV Fncycl. Photogr., Film Negative 
Process, or film photography, is a term applied to processes 
in w hich flexible films are used instead of gla.ss plates. 

4 . A morbid growth upon the eye. Also said of 
the growing dimness in the eyes of a dying person ; 
sometimes of death. 

1603 Holland Pliny 11. 367 The webs filmes, and cata- 
racts W'hich trouble the eyesight. 1732 Pore Messiah 39 
He from thick films shall pui^e the visual ray. 1762 Sterne 
Tr. Shandy VI, x, The film forsook his eyes for a moment. 
tBzz Hazlitt 'J'able-t, I. vii. 147 An odd fancy, like a film 
before the eye, 3877 L. hl oRRis Epic Hades ii. 304 O'er his 
glaring eyes the films of death Crept, 
fig, 3626 T. H[awkinsJ Canssiu's Holy Cri. 60 The euill 
spirit, in.stantly spreadeth a filme oner t'heyr eyes, a 3733 
Ken Psyche Poet. Wks. 3721 IV. 253 From sensual Films 
when free’dj she saw stran;:e .sights. 3846 Grotb Greece i. 
xvi. (3862) 1. 370 They looked at the past with a film of 
faith over their eyes, 

5 . iransf. A slight veil or covering of haze, mist, 
or the lilte. lit. and 

3833 "h. ’Rvxcnm Wand, by Loire 33 The interminable 
vineyards of the Loire, already covered with the film of early 
twilight. 3837 Syd. Smith ZeL to Singleton Wks. 3859 11. 
265/1 A .slight film thrown o\ er convenient injustice. xByj 
H. Miller First Impr. xiv,(i857) 244 An incipient frost, in 
the form of a thin film of blue vapour. 38S3 Times to Aug. 
2 ’3 The brown, .walls show through a film of peach and 
almond blossoms. 

6. A fine thread or filament, as of gossamer, silk, 
etc. lit. and fig, 

3592 Shaks. Now. g fut, 1. iv, 63 Her Whip of Crickets 
bone, the Lash of Philome. 3781 Cowper Anti- 'Phe/yp A- 
ihora 73 When .. floating films envelope every thorn, a 3822 
Shelley Unf. Drama 230 Floating on the line Which, like 
a film in purest space, divided Tne heaven beneath the 
water from the heaven Above the clouds, 3845 Darwin 
Voy, Nat. viih (1879) They were.. in undulations like 
films of silk blown by the wind. 3849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps 
iv. § 10. 302 A riband, .spoils all that i$ near its w-retched 
film of an existence. 3859 L Taylor Logic in Theol. 203 
We must not trust ourselves to any such films of corre- 
spondence. 

7 . Comb,,^% film-like, -tvinged ; also f film- 
broke, ruptured ; + film-bursting, hernia ; film- 
fern, a fern with filmy fronds, esp. one of the genus 
JlymemphylhiJti j film-free a,, free from film, not 
obscured, clear. 

c 3400 Latf rands Cirurp 283 Men hat weren *filme broke. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens i. Ivi. 83 'I’he leaues pound and layde 
too healeth ^filme sprinted filine} burstings [Fr. hergnes\ 
1863 Gosse Land Sea (i874’i 35a Out of the crevices many 
speciesof '’‘Film- ferns, .project their tufts of pellucid fronds. 
x88o Browning Draon. Idylls, Pan ^ Luna 19 From each 
web of mist Utterly *film-free — entered on her race The 
naked Moon, ^ 385$ Tyeor Early Hist. Man. \. g Dreams . . 
are *film-like images which fly off from the surfaces of real 
objects. 3873 I.anibr Poems, Symphony 339 All shynesses 
of ^film-winged things. 

Film (film), z>. [f, prec, sb.} 

1 . tratis. To cover with or as with a film. Also, 
to film over, + 

1602 Shaks. Ham. m. iv. 347 It will but skin and filme 


the Vkerons. place. 0:3636 Bp. 'H.kvl Rent. IVAs. (x66o) 351 
Grosse infidelity' that hath filmed up thine eyes. 3700 C. 
Davenant Disc. Grants Introd. 7 They do but film over a 
sore which breaks out afterwards with greater rancour, 
3794 Coleridge Mnsmgs'NVR. (1829)!. 90 And curse 
your spells, that film the eye of Faith. 3876 Farrar Marlh. 
Serm. xxix. 290 Would you Unger by the .stagnant pool be- 
cause its surface is filmed with the iridescence of decay ? 

2 . intr. for reft. To become covered with a film 
(as the eyes) ; to grow dim or obscure as though 
covered with a film ; fxonoe {poet, rare) of distant 
objects, to become hazy, fade away. Also, to film 
over. 

1844 Mrs. Browning Dead Pan, Straight her eyeLalls 
filmed with horror. 1850 Neale Med. Hymns (1867) 53 
Eyes are filming o’er in death, 1877 Lanier Poems, Florida 
Ghost 5 Past far-off palms that filmed to nought. 

Filmed, ppl- et. [f. Film v. and .jA + -id,] a. 
Covered with a film, b. Having films. 

3637 "N ABBES Microcosm, iv. E iij, Colours do not take My 
filmed eyes. 3649 G. Daniel 'Prinarch., Hen. V cxci, 
Soe the Autumnall Gossamere, .knitts the Sun, (within his 
narrow film’d Cordage/ to all his wealth. 1878 B. Taylor 
Deukalion iv. iii, Wash thine filmed eyes And look around 
thee. 

Filmart, -mert, obs. and dial, ffi Foumapt. 
Filmiform (fi-lmifjjm), a. [f. Film sb. 4- 
-(i)poKM.J In the form of a film, film-like, 

3833 [Pote] of the Paradise 4;^ I'he loaded air.. 

Floats filmiform. 

FiTmograph. [f. as prec. -h “(o)giuvpb.] A 
name given by Pumphrey to a camera adapted for 
the use of films (1890 Woodbury A w/jW. Photogr.). 
Filmot, var. of PTlemot. 

Filmy (fi*^i»i), [f- + -y T] 

f 1 . Of membranous structure, Obs. 

3663 Lovell Hist. Anim.^f Min. Introd. 37 The ventricle 
. , is filmy, and therefore cold, hard, dry, and glutinous, 3665 
Evelyn Diary 9 Feb., Its lower beak, .being filmy, stretches 
to a prodigious wideness when it devours a great fish. 

2 . Forming a thin pellicle or coating. 

3628 WoTTON Let, 34 Dec. in Reliq. Woiton. (3685)443 
A little Excrescence, .upon the uttermost ball of his Eyes, a 
filmy mutter, like the rudiment of a Pin and Web. 3735 N. 
Torbiano6'<j:«a’!''- Sore Throat ^4 As these filmy Memoranes 
came away, the Weasand or Throat became freer, 377a 
Priestley in Phil. Trans. LXII. 219 The water.. had de- 
posited a filmy kind of matter. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. 
xxxvii 1856) 344 The area of filmy ice. 3883 R. Buchanan 
Annan Water iii, Encrusting its black .sides with a species 
of filmy salt. 

3 . Kesembling a film, of extremely delicate tex- 
ture, gauze-Hke ; consisting of slender filaments, as 
of gossamer. 

1604 Drayton Dude ^64 The Spiders.. in his traine their 
filmie netting cast, 3664 Power Exp Philos, i. 30 Another 
pair of filmy Tiffany long wing& 1740 Scmi:bville Hohblnol 
n. 390 'i'he luxurious Wasp His filmy Pennons strugglinp^ 
flaps in vain. 1813 Scott Trierm. hi. xi, It seem’d a veil 
of nlmy lawn, a 1839 Prakd Poems 11864) H* The filmy 
.shroud Of many \ mild transparent cloud. 1873 R. Ellis 
Catullus Ixix. 3 Some robe most filmy. 
fg. 1794 Coleridge Lines on Frietui who died of Fever, 
Vanity her filmy net-work spread. 1820 Hazlitt Led, 
Dram. Lit. 75 A veil of words and film>' abstractions, 1836 
R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) II. ix. i. lao The filmiest 
evanescence of the feeling has to be, .anatomized. 

b. Filmy fern, Filmy-leaf, names of a genus of 
ferns, Hymemphyllum, {<Ci.filmfern, Film sh. 7.) 

3829 Cmxrxa EncycL Plants 886 Hymenophyllum, Filmy- 
Leaf, 1863 Miss Pratt P'loimr. PL v L 154 Order Filices. . 
(Filmy Fern'. i88a The Garden 5 Aug. 11 1/3 The Filmy 
Fern Hou.se in the Pine-apple Nursery, 

4 . Covered with or as with a film; beclouded, 
dim, hazy. 

3823 J. Neal Bro. yonaihnn III. 345 With eyes no longer 
white or filmy. 3833 Ht. M artineau Briery Creek I 3 'I'he 
filmy orb of the moon. 1864 Lowell Trav. 332 

Gradually the filmy trees defined themselves. 

5 . Comb. 

1823 Shel- ey To Night iv, Thy sweet child Sleep, the 
filmy-eyed. 

lienee FiTmily ; FiTmincss. 

3727 Bailey voL II, Pilminess. 3833 FrasePs Mag. 
111. 483 The haze and filminess dropped from pur ‘ojpuc 
nerve’. 1870 H. Macmillan Bible 'J'each. xiii. 262 The 
milk-white filminess of the onyx, 38^ Harpeds Mag. Oct. 
803/2 Something that filmily wavers before their .senses. 

it PHoil (Hlon). Mining, [a. F. fi Ion fein, 
lode, f. fil thread (see File j'^.-).] A mineral 
or metallic vein, a lode. 

3845 Gibson in Cambrian Jrnl. (18631 149 The collaterals 
cross the main filon in angle.s of incidence. 
lETIoplumaceO’aS (f3i-id“pl^«n^''Jcs),<z. Omith. 
[f. m.oAih.fJlopluma (see next) + -aceuus.] Of the 
nature of a filoplume. 

3890 CouKS Field 4- Gen. Omith, 11. § 3. 128 Types of 
Feathery Structure . . 3, The hairy, bristly, or filopiuma- 
ceous, 

Filopltune (foii< 3 'pl?ifm). Omith, [ad. mod.L. 
filopluma, badly f. la, f Hum thread + pluma feather. 
(The correct L. form would be ^filipliimai)\ (See 
quot. 1890.) 

3884 Syd. Soc. Lex,, Filoplnme. 3890 Codes Field ^ 
Gen, Omith. ji. § 3. 328 Different kinds of Feathers. 4. 
IHhpiumes, JHopluntse, or thread-feathers, have an ex- 
tremely slender, almost invi.sible stem, .and usually no vane, 
unle.ss a terminal tuft of barbs may be held for such. .These 
are the nearest approach to hairs that birds have. 
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ffilose BoL and Zool. [as if ad. L. 

^fitds-usj f. ftlum thread.] Having a thread-like 
termination. 

1S33 CTUK'm Technol, DicL, Filose, ending in a thread-like 
process ; an epithet applied to insects and plants. 1884 Sjyd, 
Lex.., Filose, in Botany. 

f Filose'lla. Oh. exc. IlhL Forms : 7 file-, 
filozella, 8 filosolla. Also 7 philizella, pMlo- 
sella. [Corruptly ad. It. filoselloy according to 
Miissafia a perversion (after filo thread) of 
sello : — popular L. '^follicellus cocoon (whence OF. 
foucel)y dim. of L. /t/Z/A bag,] A kind of stuff; 
= Filoselle b. 

idii Gotgr., Filoselle, .the stuff Filozella, 1619 Purchas 
Microcosntus xxvii. 269 The^ new deuised names of Stuffes 
and Colours. .Veletato, PhilizeUo, Paragon. 1640 in Entick 
London II. 169 Silk say calimancoes andphi1lo.seIlas» broad, 
the dozen yards os. 4^. 1678-96 Phillii-s, Filozella, a kind 
of Stuff. 

KloSeU© (fi'losel). Forms : 7 fll(l)-, fyllozol, 
7-9 filosel(l, (7 filiosell), 9 filoselle. Also 7 
pMliselle. , Jiloselley fern., OF.y?//i>Zf(?/raasc., 
ad. lt.Jilosello : see prec.] a. ‘ Ferret or floss silk ; 
grogram-yarn ’ f Simmondsh 
1612 Sc, Bk, Citstoms in HalyhnrioFs Ledg-er 326 
Filosell or ferrett silk the pound viii//. 1662 Siat, Ireland 
(17651 IL 464 E'yllozell or Paris silk, 1876 M. M. Grant 
Snn~Maid iy, It was a wonderful piece of work of woven 
gold and silver and filosel. 

aitriL 1892 Fall Mall G. 27 Oct. t/2 It is a wide ribbon, 
which has the appearance of plaited filoselle silk, 

fb. A kind of stuff (?a mixture of silk and 
wool). 

«i6o 5 in Beck DraJ^eFs Diet, 16 noie. The paragon, 
peropus, and phiUselle.s maybe affirmed to be double chamb- 
letts. dbid.^ To make this a phiUselle, a peropus, a paragon, 
or a buffyn is but to alter the breadth. 

tPilose'tta, Oh, Also fillizetta. [App. 
altered from It. filosello by substitution of the It. 
suffix "etfa for -ello. But cf. ^^.filoseda mixture of 
silk and wool.] ? —prec. 

1598 Florio, Filiselh, a kinde of course silke which we 
call, filo.setta or flouret silke. 1623 J. Taylor (Water P.) 
Praise Hempseed 4 Shag, Fillizetta, Damaske and Mockado. 

Pilosofe, -phie, obs. forms of Philosophe, -y. 
Bilot, obs. form of Fillet. 
tFi'lour, Oh, Bbrms : 4-5 fylor, -cure, 
-ovTre, 5 filour. [Shortened ad. OF. affiloiri^ 
med.L. affildtorUim, f. affildre : see Affile v.] A 
tool for sharpening steel, a hone or whetstone. 

^ c 1340 Gaw. 4 Gr, Knt. 2225 With a borelych bytte. . Fyled 
in a fylor, fo wre fote large, c 1440 Promp. Pant. 160/2 
Fylowre, of barbowra crafte acutecuiayjdlarium, 1483 Caih, 
Angl. 130/2 A Filoure, aj^ilaiorinm, 

Plence fFi'loiir, v, Obs,--^ tram. To whet, 
sharpen. 1483 in Cath, Angl. 130/2. 

Filour, var. of Felouee Obs. foliage. 
a x^<so-So Alexander Gilden platis, Flamband all in 

filour & fewlii en-blanchid. 

[Filour, explained in some Diets, as * a curtain' 
rod,’ is from Bk, of Ctttiasye 447, where fylourx% 
prob. a bad reading for syloury Celukb.] 
Filozofe, -fie, obs. forms of Philosophe, -t. 
t K’lseu, Obs. Forms: sfilstnen, 4fulsun, 
fylseu, 5 felsen, -yn, filsom, fylsy(ii. [ME. 
fls{t)ne-n, f, Filst r A ; cf. -en^.] trans. To 
minister to, aid, support ; to further, promote. 

C1200 Ormw 6170 Hiram birrh be fillstnenn wi]?)> bin fe. 
c 1220 Bestiary His fader him filstnede swo 'Sat he ros fro 
dede. C132S E, E, pi Hit. P, B. 1644 pe souerayn of heuen 
Fylsened euer by fader, etdoo JDestr. Troy 4871 Yche 
freike is here frynd to filsom pete spede. ax^o-^ Alex- 
ander if 6 ^ 3e, .fage ay b© fiesche & felsen it wele. 

tFi'lsue, V, Obs. rare-^. [f. ON. fylgsni 
(sb pi.) hi(ling-place(cf.Goth./«//w?/sing. in same 
sense), f, OTeut. ablaut-var. of *felh- to 

hide: see Fe^l z^.] / 72 /r. To lurk, 

? <1:1400 Morte Arth. 881 Sire, see je jone farlande, with 
3one two fyrez, par filsnez bat fende, 
f Illst, jA Ohs. Forms : i fullest, fullest, 
fylst, 2-3 fulst. [OE, fullest, fuUi'sty fylst^ 
OFris. folsteyfidlistey OS. fidUsti, OHG, 

folleistyfollist ; connected with next verb.] Assist- 
ance, support, furtherance, 

a xooo Boeth. Metr. xxiii. 14 Mid Godes fylste. a 1000 
Csed 7 non's Exod. 554 (Gr.) Ls . . maesenwisa trum, fullesta 
m®st, <rii75 LatfUi. Horn. 113 He ne mei habben nane 
mihte..butaa godes fulste. <7120$ Lay. 1747 Corine of 
wode com . . Brutun to fulste. ^1230 Hali Meid. 17 Hire 
forme fulst is sihSe. 

tPilst, z'. Obs. Forms: I full® Stan, full^sten, 
fylstan, 2 felsten, 3 fulsten, south, vulsten, 
filsten. [OE. fuUxstan, fulUstan, fylstan - OS, 
fulUstian, OWOr. folUisten. 

The word is a compound of the OTeut. vb. *laisijan to 
follow, attend upon; with regard to the prefixed element 
see Follow v.] 
tram. To aid, help. 

<7893 K, iELFBKD Oros. 111. xl. §10 Pirrus him.. fylste, 
c 1000 A ^s. Gosp. Luke v, 7 His bicnodon hyra ^eferan . . 
baet hi comun ant him fylston [cxido Hatton felsten]. 
<7X200 Trin. Coll, Horn. 29 pese two b^ ben leihter and lust 
uulsred b® bddde bat is b« flesliche liLst. a 1275 0 , E, Misc. 
*35 pe bet sal he b® felsten to don al bin® wille. 


b. refl. To give one’s aid to. 

<71200 Trin. Coll. Ploon, 193 He deleS him fro gode and 
fulsteS him to 6e deuel. 

Filtch obs, f. of Filch. 

Filter (fidtsi), sb. Forms : 5-9 filtre, (6 fylter, 
-ture), 6- filter. Also 7 philter. [ME. fltrsy 
a. QW.fltre, ad. med.L. : see Felt.] 

1 1. —Felt sb. Also a piece of felt. Obs. 

<71400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxvi. 125 pan es he .sette apon a 
blak fibre, with b® whilk bai lift him vppe and settez him 
in his trone. Ibid, xxxiv. 152 pai dwell all in tentez made of 
blakk fibre. 

2 . A piece of felt, woollen cloth, paper, or other 
substance, through which liquids are passed to 
free them from matter held in suspension. 

Now only with reference to chemical manipulation, where 
the filter is usually of unsized paper. 

1563 T. Gale Antidot. n. 76 b, Distill them by a fybure or 
thorowe a lyttle bagge, or by a peece of clothe. 1683 Pettcs 
Fleta Min. i. (1686) 214 Dissolve the Vitriol and purify it 
through a Fibre. 1769 Lane in Pk/l. Trans. LIX. 220 
The clear liquor being decanted, the remainder was pas.sed 
through a filter. 18x2 Sir H. Davy Chem. Pkilos. 285 The 
whole is then to be poured upon a fibre of cloth. 1846 
J, Baxter Lihr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1- 53 Collected on a 
filter, washed and dried. 

b. ^ A twist of thread ’ (or a strip of cloth) ' of 
which one end is dipped in the liquor to be defe- 
cated, and the other hangs below the bottom of 
the vessel, so that the liquor drips from it’ (J.). 
Obs. exc. in capillary filter. 

*559 Morwyng Eu&nym, 75 Distillacion by a filter, or a 
list of wollen cloth. x66o Boyle Neso^ Exp. Phys. Meek. 
XXXV. 263 We resolved, in.stead of a LLst of Cotton, or the 
like Filtre, to make use of a Siphon of Glass. 1727-41 in 
Chambers O'c/. 1874 Knight i>/<7/. L 455/2 

lary~filter, a. .simple mode of freeing water of its larger im- 
purities by means of a cord of loo.se fiber. 

c. In wider sense : Any contrivance for freeing 
liquids from suspended impurities ; esp. an appa- 
ratus consisting of a vessel in which the liquid is 
made to pass through a stratum of sand, charcoal, 
or some porous substance. 

1791 J, Peacock Patent No. 1844 The filters will be 
cleansed by drawing out the head or body of water or fluid. 
1834 S. Bagsh.aw Patent No. 6708 An improved filter for 
water or other liquids. 1872 Baker Nile Tribut. xx. 339 : 
Nevertheless the natives had scraped small holes in the | 
sand, as filters. 1879 A. B, MacDowall in Encycl. Brit, 
(ed. 9) IX.^ 167/2 The fiber was occasionally cleaned with, 
an exhau-sting and condensing pump. 

d. tranf, and fig. 

1605 Timme Querstt. i. v, 20 The common salt . . passing 
thro’ the philter of the earth. i8o* Paley N'at. Theol. 
xii. (1803) 241 This natural filter [the bills of a duck], 1840 
Alison Hist. Europe VIII. 1. § 39. 159 The whole 
information, .was strained through the imperial filters. 1873 
Tristram Moab xii. 228 A heavy conversation of ponderous 
compliments passed through the dragoman filter. 

3 . A contrivance for arresting dust, smoke, disease- 
germs, etc. in the air which is breathed. 

x^j^E-mowt Diet. Fleck. &.yv. Filter, Air-JiUer. 

4 . A material for filtering, rare. 

1823 J. Badcock Dom. Amusein. 26 The burning it over 
and over again . .produces a better filtre than at first. 1870 
Tyndall in N attire 27 Jan. 341 This Ccotton-wool] was the 
fiber lused by Schr<Kder in his experiments on spontaneous 
generation. 

h. attrib. ixxA Comb., as also filter- 

bed, a pond or tank with a false bottom covered 
with sand or gravel, serving as a large filter ; also 
fig. \ filter-faucet (see quot.) ; filter-paper, porous 
paper to be used for filtering ; filter-press, {a) a 
filter in which the liquid is forced through by pres- 
sure ; {b) a machine for extracting oil from fish. 

1874 Knight Diet. MeeJu I, 846/2 ‘*’Filier-bed, a settling 
pond whose bottom is a filter, 1885 Weekly Notes 7 Feb, 24/^ 
The water, .was filtered through filterbeds on their premi.ses. 
189a Pall Mall G. 25 May 2/* All that is known here of 
the Transvaal ..comes through the political filter-beds of 
Cape Town, x^4 Knight Diet. Meek. I. 846/2 * Filter- 
faucet, one having a chamber containing sand, sponge, or 
other material to arrest impurities. 1889 Pall Mall G. 2 
May 7/1 The sludge is next forced into a ^filter pres-s. li^ 
Dickens Amer. Notes 11 . iv. 112, 1 have seen water like it 
at the ^Filter .shops. 

Filter (fi-ltoi), v. Forms : 7 fylter, 7-9 filtre, 
6- filter. Also 6 philtor. [ad. mod-L. filtrdre, 

i.filtmmEiiU'E.^sh. Cl.Ejfiltrer.'] 

1. tram. To pass (a liquid) through a filter, or 
some porous medium, for the puipose of removing 
solid particles or impurities. Also with off. Also 
absol. 

1576 G. Baker fewell of Health i, x, 2 The dropping caused 
by a Lyste, or piece of Woollen cloth . . which maner of 
dooing the Chymistes name Fyltring. x^94Plat fexuell-ho., 
Ckiin. Concl. 23 Some use to filter this Lee divers times. 
1605 Timme (??«rr«V. i. ix. sdTheydissolue many times, they 
fylter, and coagulate, x^x Grevv Anat. Plants x, i. § 31 
The Sap. .not being filtred through .so fine a Cotton. 1747 
Wesley Prim. Physic (i76z> B 6 Filtre the Tincture thro' 
Paper. 1784 Cowper Task n, 507 Sages strove In vain to 
fiber off a crystal draught Pure from the lees. 1812^ J, 
Smith Pamrama Sc. 4 * ArtTl* 355 Putrid and stinking 
water may be rendered sweet by filtering it through char- 
coal-powder. 1838 T, Thomson Ckem. Org. Bodits 200 We 
then fiber, washing the blue-coloured sulphate of lime re- 
maining on the filter till it becomes red. 1853 Soyer Pati- 
troph. 27 The liquid was several times filtered. 


b. fransf. mdfig. 

1830 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) I. 291 The Chamber 
of Deputies, though filtered through every process which 
policy could invent. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, First 
Fisit Wks. (Bohn) IL 5 The passage would no doubt strike 
you more in the quotation than in the original, for I have 
filtered it. 1883 Manck. Exam. 10 Jan. 5/3 At present his 
instructions to counsel are filtered through a solicitor. 189a 
Pall Mall G. 4 May 1/3 Each of these images is ‘ filtered ' 
through a colour screen. 

C. Said of the filtering material. 

1854 Woodward Molluscit (1856) 37 The sea- weed filters' 
the salt-water. i88a Watts Diet, Chem. 11. 648Paper which 
filters slowly may be improved in quality by this treatment, 

2 . To cause (a liquid) to pass drop by drop, or 
slowly, through a porous medium (now only in 
passive) ; also, f to give forth through the pores, 
exude, owe. 

1583 Stanyhurst Mnets iii. (Arb.) 71 The tre. .of swart 
blud filtred abundance, 1644 Dighy 'Two Treat, i. xx. 183 
That streame [of atoms] .. clyrnbing and filtring it selfe 
along tlie stones streame. i860 Macry Phys. Geog. Sea x. 

§ 466 Rivers .. some of which are filtered through soils ,. 
which yield one kind of sabs, 

3 . intr. To pass as through a filter ; to percolate. 
Also sNith. away, down. 

Cf. E.flltrer, u.sed refl. and tnfr.Xn this sense. 

1798 W. Blair Soldier's Friend 100 The water, .will filter 
through the sand. 1864 Marsh Man Sf Naittre 438 A 
stratum of snow, .causes almost all the water that composes 
it to filter dowm into the earth. 1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 687 
Water will filter through the cell-walls into the cavities of 
the vvood- 

transf. andjf^. 1821 Clare Vill. Minsfr. I. 207 The 
sunbeams, filtering small. Freckling through the branches 
fail, 1868 Yates Rock Ahead ii. iii, A perpetual stream of 
. . people . .would filter . . through her . . drawing-rooms. 

4 . To obtain by filtering. Also transf. rare. ^ 

1794 Pearson in Phil. Trans. LXXXIV; 387 The^ liquid 

filtered from the.se solutions had a sweetish and bitterish 
taste, 184s Darwin Foy. Nat. i, (1879) 5 which 

appeared to have been filtered from the wind by the gauze 
of the vane at the mast-head. 

Hence Ti'ltered, ra’lteringr ppl. adjs. Also 
Pi‘lterer, that which filters or serves as a filter. 

1737 Bailey vol. II, Filtered,^ strained through a Paper, 
Cloth, etc. 1794 ScHMEissER in /’A//. Trans. LXXXIV. 
421 The remaining filtered liquor was saturated with puri- 
fied pot-ash, 1809 J. F. Archbold Patent No. 3225 _It 
[sea water] is passed through a filterer. 1831 Clare Vill. 
Minsir. II, 162, I love to watch thy [an hour-glass’s] filter- 
ing burthen pass. 1830 Tennyson Ode to Memory iv, The 
filtered tribute of the rough woodland. 1853 Soyer Pan- 
iroph. 412 Eight barrels of filtered water. 1859 Cornwallis 
New World 1. 38 The stretcher might have been directly 
under this water filterer. 

Filter, var. form of Felteb v., Philtre, 
Filtering (fiTtorin), vbl. sb. [f. Filter v. + 
-iNak] 

1 . The action of the verb Filter. 

1830 M. Donovan Dorn. Econ. L lot The filtering of this 
rain through the ground. 1845 J. "Wilkinson PatentT^io. 
10,984 The whole process of filtering i.s effected by pressure. 
jig. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. III. xlii, 235 There's 
been a good filtering of our blood into high families. 

2 . atirib. and Comb., as filtering-apparaiusy -bag, 

-boXy fmmely -material, -mediunty -papery -standy 
-vessel \ also filtering-basin (see quot. 1874) ; 
filtering-cup, a cup of porous wood used to illus- 
trate the pressure of the atmosphere ; filtering- 
press ; filtering-stone, any porous 

stone through which water is filtered ; filtering- 
tank (Knight). 

1845 J. Wilkinson Patent lUo. .10,984 Which, [a cistern] 
must be considerably above the level of the ^filtering appj^a- 
ratus. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek. I. 846/2 * Filtering-basin, 
the chamber in which the water from the reservoir of water- 
works is received and filtered pi-evious to entering the mains, 
1792 G. CowEN Patent No. 1920 A quantity of sand, or any 
other ^filtering material. 1791 J. Peacock Patent N o. 1844 
The ascent of the fluid through the ^filtering medium. 1757 
Lewis in Phil. Trans. L. 163 The colourless sorts of *filter- 
ing-paper are preferable for this use to the coloured. 1876 
Harley Med. six Filtering Paper is an almost pure 
form of cellulin. x^efLmo^m Diet. Mech. 1. 846/2 *Filtermg- 
press, a hi which the passage of a liquid through a 

body of filtering material is expedited by pressure applied 
thereto; a pressure-filter. 1827 Faraday Chem. Manip. i. 
17 The ^filtering stands are of this kind. 1813 J. Smyth 
Pract. Customs (1821) 234 ^Filtering Stones,— Duty— for 
every ;^ioo value. i8ix J. Ashley Patent No. 3472 An 
improved ^filtering vessel for purifying, .water. 

Filth, (filk), sb. Forms : i fiflp, 2-4 fel^c, 4 
south, veolthe, 5 felthe, 3-4 fullSe, 3-6 fyltli(e, 
(3 fuylbe, 6 faylt, fylt), 3-5 filtlie, 3- filth. 
[OE. fyW str. fern. — OS. fMitha (Du. vuilte)y 
OHG. fdlidai^OH&xit. *fdlipA, n. of quality f. 
>fdlo- Foul a.] 

1 1 . The quality or state of being foul ; a filthy 
state or condition ; filthiness ; in pi. foul treatment, 
indignities. Obs. 

c 1300 K. Alts. 6370 Veolthe loveth al heore lynage. 1481 
Caxton Godfrey 304 What fylthes the turkes made them to 
suftVe. XS79 Lyly Eupkues (Arb.) 38 The Lacedemonians 
were wont to she we their children dronken men . . that by 
seing their filth, they might shunne the lyke fault. 

2 . concr. Foul matter. 

fa. Putrid matter, corruption, rottenness; in 
later use, purulent matter, pus. Obs. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxui, 27 And hig synt innan fulle 
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deadra bana, and ealre fylS*e [xi6o Bceiion felSe]. a logo 
Liber ScmtilL viii (1889) 38 pienne iy% \putredo\ 
innan wealS byb utaworpen to haale Sitr by 5 ^eopenud, 
CS430 Life St. Kath.iiZZ^ 49 {>e temporal kyng . . whiche 
y& now proude in Iiys power and to-morwe scbal be fylthe 
and wormes. igaS Piigr. Per/. (W. de W. 153J) 240 b, He 
scraped y« stynkyng fylth & comipcyon of berdeed body. 
1561 Hollybush Hem. a path, zi To draw the fylt out of 
the head. 1696 Pecky it. Sydenham's Whs. in. ii. 116 The 
InflamraatioTj which the Small-Po.x has impressed upon the 
Blood .. no less indicates Blood-letting than the filth [L. 
coiiuvies\ which has been gathered together does Purging. 

b. Uncleanly matter, dirt. Now only in stronger 
sense, expressing violent disgnst : Loathsome dirt. 
Rarely in pL filth of various kinds, filthy matters, 

r xzQO S. Leg, 1 . igx/ 52 pare feol out of elker eige 
Fuyl^ ase hei it wei"e slym. a. 1300 Cursor M. 22397 (Cott.) 
All he filthes of his maugh sal brist vte. £1340 Ibid. 468 
(Trin.) In hat court hat is so dene No fulj?e may dwelle ne 
be sene. (rx43io Lypg. in Turner Dom, ArcMi. III. 39 
Voydynge fylthes lowe into the grounde, Promp, 

Fmv. zdi/x Fylthe of mannys nose, %xiOVi%/oKp^{s. iSSS 
Nottingham Pec. IV. 109 He, .swffares mwke and fylthe to 
be powered yn hy strett, x6z6 Bacon Sjdva § 397 W aters 
. .found in Rising Grounds of great Cities, .miust needs take 
in a great deale of Filth, zyas Strype JSccl. Mem. III. 
xxiL 180 The Chamber. . on one side of which was the Sink 
and Filth of all the House. 1836 Emerson Nat., Prospects 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 173 The sordor and filths of nature, the sun 
shall dry up. 1873 Ouida Pascarei I. 30 A palace with 
superb staircases reeking in filth, 

e. V erxnin (f formerly pL). In mod, use (? dial^ 
restricted to insect parasites. 

C1400 Maundev. (1839) fi* 1 '^ *^kat Ahbeye ne entrethe 
not no Five ne Todes ne Ewtes. . For there were wont to ben 
many sucne manere of Filthes. Mod. <York&) A dirty brute, 
with his head .swarming with filth. The currant bushes are 
covered with filth. 

3, fig', a. Moral defilement, vileness ; corruption, 
pollution ; obscenity. 

m xo*3 WoLFSTAN Horn. (Napier^ xxxiii. 161 note. To mancr^e 
, .ane cwenan geinmnum ceape bic^aS, .and wiS |ja ane fylpe 
adrco^ah an aefter anum. a Ancr. R. 84 J>e bacbitare 
. . opened so bet ful 3 e hit stinkeS wide, a 1300 Vox pf 
Wd/i6s in Hazl E. P. P. I. 63 And Huie in fulthe and in 
sunne. Wyclif Wks. fi88o> 299 pei ben blaunchid 

wifj-oute as scpulcris, and wi|>-innc ful of iyl)ws. a xaso Kni. 
de to. ybMr*(ia68)77 The prince, .suffered suche fclthe to he 
done. 1638 Pmit. Con/, viii. (1657) aog The filth of sin 
is purged by the Laver of tears, <11704 T. Brown Sat. 
agsi. Woman Wks. 1730 I. 56 Wallowing in all the filth of 
boundless luxury. 18x3 Shelley Q, Mab v. 159 Every 
slave now dragging through the filth Of some corrupted city 
his sad life. x86o Hook Lives Ai/s. I. v. 326 Forbidding 
. .all the filth of the wicked. 

f b, pL Moral impurities, coxrapt or impure 
actions, transgressions, Obs. 

c X200 Vices A Virtues (z888) X3X Holi maiden of banke, 
and clane of alle felSes. a xzz< St. Marker, (1862) 3 Biwite 
thou mi bodi the is al bitahte fmm flesbliche fulthen, 1340 
Cursor M. 10105 (Trin.) To make me falle in fuljies felc, 
f X440 York Mysi. xx. x8o All filthes of flesshely synne. 
xsSsSa/ir. Poems Pe/orm.'xbf. Pref, 60 Compared to swyne 
returning to the myre, In thair awin filthes to get thair fames 
defyled. 

c. Foul or obscene language ; vile or loathsome 
imputations. 

X730 Swift Traulus x. 35 Among the rout He wildly flings 
his filth about. 1879 Froude Csesar xv. 237 Instead of 
scolding and flinging impotent filth. 

4. Said of a person : A vile creature ; a scoundrel ; 
a slut, drab, whore. 05s. exc. dial. 

e 1350 PViii. Paleme 2542 Lest j>at foule feljie schuld have 
hem founde *402 Hoccleve Letter o/CupidoCiZ These 

ladyes . . were noon of thoo . , but swyche filthes as weren 
vertulesse. 1565 Harding in Jewel De/. Apot. (16x1) 27 loan 
of Kent, that filth. . was she a sister of yours ? xSoy Shaks. 
Timcn iv. 1 6. 1608 — Lear (Qo. i) iv. ii. 39 Filths sauor 
but themselues. x6ia K. Sheldon Serm. St. Marti/ s 65 
Their filthes lie by their sides to satisfie their abhominablc 
pleasures. X790 Mrs. Wheeler Wesimid. Dial. (1821) 13 
Nea yan can bide wie him, an arrant filth 1 1869 Lonsdale 
Gloss., Filth, a disreputable woman, a scoundrel. xSyx R. 
Elus Catullus xlii. 13 O ugly filth, detested Trull, 

6 , attrib. and Comb,, as filth-disease, -ferment 5 
filth-created, -fed, -sodden adjs. 

1853 Dr. Guy in Ld. Ingestre Meliora I. 96 *FiIth-created 
fever and disease. z88s SdeticeVl. xoi/ z Typhoid-fever and 
other preventable *filth-diseases. 1891 Daily News 5 Oct. 
5/5 How. . is the '*filth-fed oyster to be distinguished ? xSpx 
C. Creighton Hist, Epidetnics 589 Spots of soil , .so situated 
in cups of the hills as to retain and multiply the *fi!th-ferment. 
X87X Napheys Prev. 4- Cure Dis. i. viii. 264 A '“filth-sodden 
porous earth. 

Hence PiTthless a. [-less], without filth ; un- 
defiled. PiTthous rz. [-Otis] s= Filthy. 

14.. Balade in Commend, our Lady S's (Chaucer’s Wks. 
Z561) Fountain al filthlesse, as birell current dere. X546 
Balk Eng. Votaries ir. (1550) 9 b. And so sent hym forth 
abrode , . to maynteyne all kyndes of ydolatry and fleshly 
fylthouse lyvynge. 

f Pilthi, Obs. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To make 
foul, defile. 

r X430 Lonelich Grail xliii. 21 Alle blak becomen they . , 
and i-fylthed. xgpS E. Gilhn Skial. (1878) 31 Filthing 
chaste eares with theyr pens Gonorrhey. 

•f RTtliery. Obs. rare— [f. as prec. -h - ery.] 

«=FlLTHrNES.S. ‘ 

« x6sd UssHER Ann. (x6s8) 370 Wallowing in all filthcry of 
gluttony and luxury. 

tmtlikeaa,-Iiood. Obs. Forms : a. 3 fulp- 
liede, 4-5 fyltb.ede,-he,ed, (3 filthet). 

A 6 filthpod. ff. Filth sb, + -heap, -hoop.] 


Filthiness, tmcleanness. //A and /fg. Also concr. 1 
filth. To do ond s filthhood : to void excrement. 

X297 R. Glouc. (1724) 290 pe chyld. .dude hys kunde ful]?- 
hede. 1382 Wychf Lev. xviiL 7 The filth-heed LVulg. tur- 
pitudinem} of thi fader, and the filth-heed of thi moder thow 
shalt not discover. Ibid. Pam. i. 27 Mawlis in to mawlis 
worchinge filthhede. e 1440 tr. Girald. Flisi. Irel. ( E. E. 1 ’. S.) 
31 The fylthede of the lond folk yn whych thay ladde bar 
lyf. 1583 Stanyhurst AEneis n. (Arb.> 52 With dust al 
powdred, with filthood dustye bedagled. 

V. [f. Filthy a, + -fy.] 
tram. Jo make filthy ; lit. and fig. \ 

X790 J. Williams Skroaie Tuesday (1794) 13 Filthified they | 
flounder to Remorse. xSai Bentham Wks. (1843) X. 524 1 
He was . . covering my clean napkin with his * flag of abomi- ! 
nation ‘ filthified. i8*8 W hewell in Todhunter Account 0/ 
Writings, etc. (1876) II. 94 Mathematics with which Mr, 
Thompson has filthified his subject. 

filthily (fi'ijili), adit. [f. Filthy a. + -ly 
In a filthy manner, | 

xssa Huloet, Filthilye,y&£f<p. iS9dDALRVMPLEtr.Z<fjr//i’’jf 
Hist. Scot. II. (1887) 144 In the ix jeir of his re^e, qubilke i 
sa filthilie he had ruled. 1633 Prynne Histrio-Mastix i. 
VI, iii. 366 For the liberty of doing filthily and obscenely, is ^ 
next to the liberty of speaking filthily and obscenely. Z709 
Steele Tathr No. 31 F 1 The ancient Romans would .scold, 
and call Names filthily. 1813 Byron Ch. Bar. i. xvii, For 
hut and palace show like filthily, 

Filtlliliess (fi'ljjines), [f. as prec. -f -ness.] 
The condition of being filthy. 

1, In physical sense : Foulness, uncleanliness. 

^a 1500 B^<r^^i?(rS28) 15 The puttynge awaye of fylthenes 
of the fleshe, 1558 Bp. Watson Sev. Sacram. xiii. 78 The 
prieste washeth his handes, that no outward filthynes should 
seclude hym from the communion. x6ix Bible 2 Macc. ix. 9 
The filthinesse of his .smell was noysome to all his army, 
t b. comr. Filth ; spec, matter, pus. Ohs. 

X531 Tindale Exp, I John (1537) 8 Y® water once in the 
yeare casteth al fylthynesse unto the sydes of it. 1580 
Baret A Iv. F511 The matter, or filthinesse that commeth 
out of a bile, zdix Bible /sa. xxviii. 8 All tables are full of 
vomite and filthine.sse. 1649 Hryden Upon Death 0/ Ld. 
Hastings there no milder way but the Small Pox, 

The very Fllth’ness of Pandora’s Box ? 

2. Moral comiption or pollution; obscenity; 
vileness, wickedness. 

1526 Piigr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 185 b. Than the deformite 
& fylthynes of synne is taken away. Z684 Coniem/d. 
State 0/ Man ii. x. (1699) 346 This deformity and filthiness 
of sin. Z74X Richardson Pamela I. 138 A Woman that 
seems to delight in Filthiness. X834 Pompeii 1, vi, 

Men reeking with all the filthines.s of vice. 

t Frlihlsh, a. 05s.-<* [f. Filth sb. + -ish.] 
Filthy. 

1530 PAr.SGR. 3x2/2 Fylthysshe as ones eyes be that haue 
why te slyme in them, ckassieuoc. Ibid,, F ylthysshe as mysse 
women of yll lyuyng, /wAwVie. 

(fi’l|>i)> [f* Filth sb. + -y i.] 

1. Full of filth ; besmeared or defiled with filth ; 
dirty, foul, nasty, unclean. The filthy parts : the 
private parts. 

In early use often hardly more emphatic than the mod. 
dirty ; it is now a violent expression of disgu.st, seldom 
employed in j^lite colloquial speech. Cf. the similar de- 
velopment in Filth 2 b j also in Foul <t. ^ 

13^ WvcLiF Zech. iiL 3 Jhesus was clotbid with filthi 
clothis. X398 Trevisa Bartk. De P. R. xvni. xcv. (1495) 
842 A serpent .. louyth fylthi places. iS$3 Fden Treat. 
Newe Ind, (Arb.) zy The inhahitantosi . Thaue almost no 
apparel, couering onely theyr fykhy partes. xsSt Mud* 
CASTER Positions xxxv. (1887I1 Z32 To go home thorough 
stinking streates, and filthy lanes. x6Bz Otway Epil. 21 
Apr., From the filthy dunghill-faction bred, New-form’d 
rebellion durst rear up its head. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 
509 1* 3 The benches around are so filthy, that no one can 
sit down. Z832 TF.NNYSOM Pal. 0/ Art zoi In filthy sloughs 
they roll x86s Kingsley Herew. xiv. He was filthy and 
ragged, 

t b. Of air or clouds : Murky, thick, Obs. 

1599 Shaks, Hen. V, in. iii, 3Z The coole and temperate 
Wind of Grace O’re-blowes the filthy and contagious Clouds. 
1605, — Macb, I. i. Z2 Honer through the fogge and filthie 
ayre. 

2. Fond of filth, delighting in filth. 

xsa6 Piigr. Per/, (W. de W, 1531) 18 The fylthy and 
stynkynge lust of the body. 1635 Swan M. Pref. 
{1643) X Like a filthie flie she seeks all over the l>ody for a 
scare. 1778 Bp. Louth Transl. Isaiah Notes (ed. za) 156 
The filthy animals that frequent such places. 

3. Morally foul or polluted ; obscene. 

x$^CovERDAi.-EZeph.m. z Wo to the abhorainable, fylthie 

and cruel cite, 1596 Shaks. x Hen. /Vf iI. ii. 49 Ballads . . 
sung to filthy tunes. z6zx Bible Col. iiu 8 You also put off 
all these, anger , . filthy communication out of your mouth. 
i68a Bunyan Holy WarzSii. Being filthy, arch, and slie they 
quickly corrupted the l&milxe.s. xjtz Addison Sped. No. 
271 p 4 The Matron .. commimded the Discretion of the 
Writer, for having thrown his filthy Thoughts into Greek, 
X87X Alabaster Wheel 0/ La-w zjy, From this heaven the 
filthy one . . descends to the earth to tempt and excite to 
evil. Mod. He could not stand their filthy talk. 

f 4. Disgraceful, contemptible, low, mean, scurvy, 
disgusting. Obs. 

^ c 1400 Desir. Troy 10362 Neuer so filthy a fate hade fallyn 
in his bond. 1545 Bkinklow Compl. xxiv. (1874) 65 Anty- 
chryst had fownd out that fylthy auricular confe.ssyon. 
XS77-87 Holinshed Scot, Ckrm. (t^s) I L 4x9 This murther 
. . was one of the most filthiest acts that ever was done. 
X596 Shaks. t Hen. IV, ut. iii. 79 Doulas, filthy Doulas. 
i6To Bp. Cari-eton Jurisd. x66 Taking other errours from 
other filthie heretiques, 1648 Milton Tenure Kings 42 
The filthy love of gaine. 1728 Vanbr. & Cib. Proru Ilttsb . ' 
V. ii. 07 What*.s his filthy Name? z8a8 Scott F. M.; Perth' 

' xvi, Thou filthy weaver of rOtten worstecL ■ 


b. Tilthy lucre dishonourable gain = Gr. (Act. 
Xphv mpbos (Tit. i. Ji). Sometimes jocularly 
used for : Money ; also absol. ‘ The filthy 
ZS26-34T1NDALE i. XI Teachinge thinges which they 
ought not, because of filthy lucre. x68o Hickeringill 
Meroz 30, 1709 Addison TailerlAo. xi6 r 7, 1 did not make 
that Judgment for the Sake of filthy Lucre. 1877 Black- 
more 05/^(1887) 225, I can catch my own without any 
appeal to ' the Filthy 
6 . c]uasi“J^. A filthy person, 

z68z Otway Soldurs Fort. i. i, Damn’d Whores, bout ye 
filihies. 

6. quasi- = Filthily. 

x6z6 Rich Cabinet 93 b, Modesty shutteth a young mans 
lippes...so that he will not talke filthy. z6^ Bulwer 
Antkropomet. xi. 180 Which makes them shew filthy fine. 

7. Comb. 

x 823 in Cobbett Rnr. Rides (1885V I. 318 Filthy-looking 
people, 1824 J. SYMMON.S tr. Agamem. AEsch, 70 Where 
filthy-handed jMammon dwells. 

Filtrate (fidlrrk), sb, [ad. mod.L. fiUraium, 
f.fillrdre: cf. Filthr and -atjsI.] The liquor 
which has been passed through a filter, 

1845-6 G. E. Day tr. Simon’s Anim. Chem. II. 125 The 
lead contained in solution in the filtrate was separated. 
1875 Darwin Insectiv. FI. vi. 89 The filtrate contained as 
much of the fibrin as had been digested. 

Filtrate (fi'ltr/?it), iO. Also 7 jhltarate. [ad, 
modi.'L. fiUrdt- ppl. stem of filtrare to Filter.] 

1. tram. =5: Filteii «/. i. 

16x2 Woodall Surg Mate Wks, (1653) =45 Calcine them, 
and after inbibe and filtrate them, etc. 1764 Hakmer Observ. 
XXVII. iv. IQ2 They filtrate it (the wine of Schiras] through 
a cloth, and then it is very clear. xB$z Th. Ros.s Humboldt’s 
Tram 11 . xxiv. 439 Leaves of the plantain, .used to filtrate 
the liquids. cx^S Ld. Brougham in Circ. He. 1 . Introd. 
Disc. 23 The process of vegetation filtrates or distils the 
liquid, so as to produce from the worst, the purest water. 
jig, X776 Johnson in Boswell Life 11 . 408 He never 
clarified his notions, by filtrating theni through other minds. 
1885 H. N. OxENHAM .SVwr/ Studies 331 A Christianity 
filtrated of all its sectarian dogma.s. 

2. To cause to percolate ; == Filter 21 . 2 . 

x66x Boyle Spring 0/ Air n. Index, A vessel by which 
Air may be filtrated thorough water. 1794 Sullivan View 
Nat. }. 68 "I'lie waters, filtrated through tliese bodies. 

3. intr. = B ILTER v. 3 . 

1725 Bradley Fam. Did. s-v. Milk, A white Liquor which 
filtrates thro' the Glands of Women’s Breasts, Z7^Schoti'd 
in Phil. Trans. LXX. 480 Digging a pit into tlie sand .. 
into which the water filtrates from all sides. 1834 Pringle 
A/r. Sk. V. 210 Through which the stream.. filtrates siienily 
and unperceived. 

/g. ^ 1876 "imsh/s Mag. XVI II. 43 The corruptions of 
the higher stratum of society had been slowly filtrating to 
the lower. 

Hence Fidtrated ppl. a., FiTtrating vbl. sb. in 
quols. attrib. 

x66s H ooKE Microgr. Z28 The filterated Oyl. X730 Stuart 
in Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 356 A small Quantity of filtrated 
Bile. 177Z Monro ibid. LXII. 30 I'he water being taken 
up by the spungy filtrating paper, i8ix J. Ashley Patent 
No. 3472 Ine water . .ascends through the filtrating medium, 
1836 AIacgillivray tr. Humboldrs Trav. xxiv. 350 The 
filtrated water losing itself in the crevices. 

Filtration Also 7 Alteration, 

[a. ¥x. filtration, f. filtrer Xo Filter.] 

1. The action or process of filtering, 

z6o5 Timme Quersii, ii. iii. zis Chymical workings, as 
distillations . . fiitrations. 1758 Elmoraiory laid open Introd, 
60 Filtration is generally practised, by means either of flannel 
cloth, or paper. 182a Imison Sc. 4Ars II. 7 Filtration i.s a 
finer species of sifting. Z862 Stanley Jew. Ch. 11877' I. v. 
zoo Vessels of stone, used, .for the filtration of the dfelicious 
water from the sediment of the river-bed. 
fig. Z843 Prescott Mexico i. vi. (1864) 55 It is not easy 
to render his version into . . English rhyme, without the 
perfume of the original escaping in thi.s double filtration, 

2. A gradual movement like that of water passing 
through a filter ; percolation. 

1664 i’owER Exp. Philos. 1. 70 For Motion the Spirits move 
impetuously down the Nervous filaments, .but for Sensation 
they onely creep by a filtration down their Coats. ^ 1707 
Curios, in Huso. ^ Gard, 69 If we pursue this Sap in its in- 
comprehensible Filtration through the Pores of Plant.s. 1794 
G, Adams Nat. 4 Exp. Philos. 11. xxi. 414 (The pervasive- 
ness of light and heat] has been overlookea as an accidental 
filtration. 

t FiTtmlmre. Obs.-^. [f. Filtrate h. + -use.] 
•*« Filtration 2. 

xfiyo' N./mvsceA.HydroL Ess. 145 The sabulous matter,. 

■ by Its various filtratures and iiercolations.: ^ 

Filtz, var. form of Fitz. 

FimasMng- : see Fomishing. 

FimMe (fi’mb’l), sb.^ Also 5-6 femble. 6 
fembnll, fsmle, fiemble, (Jfyrble). [a. D-a./eviel, 
ILQr. fimel, a. F. {chanvre) femdle, lit. ‘female 
hemp *, this name being popularly applied to what 
modem botanists call the male plant.] 

1, The male plant of hemp, producing a weaker 
and shorter fibre than the Carl hemp or female 
plant. Formerly also the fibre of this as prepared 
for use. Also more fully, hemp. 

Z484 Ckurchw. Acc. Wigto/t, Boston (Nichols Z797) 78 
Paide for femble, and for makyng thar of in bell-ropes, 
ij. sd. 1577 Wills 4 Inv. N. C. (Surtees) 1 . 415 Tenn dosen 
fem'le hempe vij/. 1577 B. Googk HeresbacRs Husb. i. 39 b. 
The Female or fyible Hempe, 1669 Worltdge Syst. Agric. 
(z68i) 277 Gather the Fimble, or' earlie.st Hemp and Flax. 
Z707 Mortimer Husb. ri8 'Hie light Summer-hemp, that 
b^rs no Seed; ■ is called Fimble hemp. Z73Z-59 Miller 




:pimble,. 


y" w nirf (ed. 7) R-v. Cannabis^ The Flmble Heinp .ih f 
S miS Pliits. 1877 N. 4 F. JLinc,^ Cl>ss., The fimble, or ^ j 

female hemp, was applied to., domestic purposes. 1877 [see , 

Carl hemp ij- hat< 

2. X T* f 

Invent', in Gentl Mag. Apr. (1864) 501 Ij payr of ^rit 

ffembuil Shetts, ij- viij-'. *548-9 Peyr son 

Wrt'i A payre of shettes a lynnyne & a Femble. i6aa-^3 
Invent, in Best Farnt. Bks. (Surtees) 162 note, Three [pound] 

of femble harne, 4?. tiH< 

tFi-mWe, pvar. of Thimble.] App. fim 

a rinir for ^‘'^stening a gate. H. 

ttxn Althorp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons App. GiU 
p xxxviii, For a hoke and fimble for Great Norrells gate. JE 

% PrmWe, Ods. exc. diaL [app. an onoma- du 
topoeic variant of F amble or Fumble, altered to ^ 
express a more delicate movement.] a. zntr. To J 

move the fingers lightly : and frequently .over any- + 

thing, b. trans. To touch lightly and frequently 
with the ends of the fingers. See also qiiot « 1825. ] 

i«i77 Bee Peht. Spir. i. (i6s9> 6 She is much timbhng 
about the Stone on her breast. 1647 H. More Sotd ' 

f I! Ixxxhi, When he the black silk rope soft fimbimg felt. ’ 
« 1825 ikiRBy Voc. E. Anglia, Fimble, to pass through with- 
but cutting. Ex. ‘My scythe fimble the grass. 

1! Pimbria (fi-mbria). thread, fibre, 4- 

fringe! A fringe: s^pec. Ida. Anal, the fiinged end p 
of the Fallopian tube ; b. Bot. (see quot. 1847). s^ 

Sir T. Hill //«/. 304 There runs all round ]V 

thelides of the fish a kind of fimbria. 17^-64 Smellie ^ 
Midwif. I. ii. § 2. 97 The cavity of each [of the Fallopian 
tubes] ends in an open mouth .. from the brim of which is 
expanded the Fimbria. 1847 Craig, Ftmbna, ni botany, ^ 
the dentated or fringe-like ring of the operculum o[. ^o^ses, „ 
bv the elastic power of which the operculum is displaced. 

X F. a a^OMAS Dis. Women 625 The Fallopian tube of ^ 
eSh side is connected with the ovary by one fimbria a 

Bimbrial (fi'mhnal)^, tr. [f- prec. +rALT] Of c 
or pertaining to a fimbria. 

In some mcd. Diets. « , t /- r ’-y ... 

rimbriate t^d- j 

fringed: see -ate 2.] a. Her. «BiMBRiAtED. 
b. m. and Zool. Fringed ; bordered with hairs or J 

filiform processes. . ^ t . . ^ 

vA-sa t ni-noN F novel Plunts 33 Eleusifte . .Scales truncate, ^ 

X846 ^ Z<..>;r(xS48, 666 Tentacles long , 

fiSbriate. ii,laoo,^v.Stud.FhrasoDjanthu.Jlumari,^ , 

..petals fimbriate, i^o RoLLpxoN Annn. Ufe 59 

fimbriate .. portion of the mantle. a , • ' 

Fimbriate [I ^..fimbria fnnge 

4- -ATE 3 a Cfi 'L. fmbridtus fringed.] 
finish or decorate with a border ot any Kind. 

, [see Fimbriated]. *630 Fuller Holy^ 

27iBesides the divers tncking or dressing [heraldick 
crosses] ; as piercing, voiding, fimbriating, 
rimbriated Cfi*mbri,^ted),///. a. [f- P^ec, + 
-ED^ 1 a. Her. Of a bearing : Bordered with a 
narrow band or edge, b. gen. Having a fringe j 
fringed. Chiefly in scientific applications, as Anat., 

' St. Albans, Her. D j a, Thys ctos 
or borderit. is85 Ferne Plaz. Genine 174 He beareth B 
m a crosse Gewles fimbriated or bordured Argent 16*0 
Guillim Heraldry n. vll (tfiu) 73 X 

the edges thereof doe occupie tlie least portion ^ 

Boutell Heraldry Hist. 4* Pop. xxi. § 1 (ed. 3} 356 A pall of 

the last, fiinbriated and fringed golf A Calvx 

whose Divisions are fimbriated. *75* .but J* - ^ 

Anim. 153 The small, flatted, and, as it werf fimbn^ed 
Porcellana *797 M. BailLie Morb. Anat. (1807) 401 The 
fimbrSoxfSty of the Fellopian.tubes. >8^. B*™'? 
Fertil Orchids vi. 283 The labellum is covered with longi- 
fudbiltd&nWnteiridge. 

Anim. iii. 1 54 Tentacles, which may be slender and conical, 

or short, broad and fimbriated. aa 

rimbriatiOB (fimb'.ii^'i'Jsn). [f. as prec.+ 
-ATION.] The condition or fact of being fimbri- 
ated ; in quots. concr. a fringe or border. ^ 

^T^briatO- (fimbrii^i'tt?), used as combining 
fonn of Fimbriate a. ; w tw 

x866 Treas. Bot., Fimbriaio-lactntaU, having the edge 

cut up into divisions which are fimbiaated.^^^^^ . ^^^^ 

jPililbrica'te (trrabnk^^t\ df. [Erroneous • 
of perh. due' to associatton with 

jagged. 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., F imbricate. 

Hence IPi'mbricated ct. 

. r«/». Biuc IV. xs4/t Th^«>-“y 

or fimbricated margin of its [the oyster s] fmod 

• II PimTjrilla (fimbrHa). Bot. sxii Phys.yraoa. 

L. dim. of Kimbkia : see -n..] A minute fringe. 

■Dree + -ri)FEROUS.l Bearing small iunfc,e . 

h866 TVrir. Bot.. 

fringes, as the receptacle of some , comp • . . ■ ^a fim- 

;$oc.Lex., Fimbrilliferaus, having small fringes or a iim, 

^timbriUose ffi=ml)nU“-s), «• [f- t 

’-OSE.] Bearing a fimbrilla. , : 

*884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. • : . . ' 


t Pi'mbrious, a. Ohs, ■ [f. ‘L.f.mhri-a + -ous.] 
•-Fimbriate ; no 

1657 Tomlinson Kenott*s DEp. 295 With broad, mucro- 
hated, fimbrious, crisped leaves, i^z J- Chandler pj 

HelmonPs Oriat. 246 The tongue is cloathed with a flm- 3.^] 
brious or seamy coat. t-v lei 

t Fime. Obs. [ad. L. dung.] Dung. 4 

*460-70 Bk. Quintessence 11 Renewe fyme oonys in |>e ^ 

wike. *599 A. M. tr. GabelkouePs Bk. Pkysicke 3 xq/s be 

nue Horse fime. 1607T0PSELL A*??/?*-/; J5tf^ifir(io58)2o3 ine 

fime or dung of such Females as live m the Mountains.^ 1647 jg 
H. MoRKPoems 73 Inward parts- .Lie close upwrapt in that 

dull sluggish fime. ^ re -r ^ i 

!Pim6ta»ribllS (fitnfte^’fios), dt. jimet-um ^ 

dunghill r -arious.] Growing on or amidst dung. 

*866 in Treas. Bot. 1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Fimetic (fime-tik), a. nonce-wd. \ [f. as prec. a 
4 -ic.l Pertaining to or concerned with dung. 

*88k> RusKiN in xgih Cent. VW. 944 The necessary ob- 
scurities of fimetic Providence. -r ^ n g 

FimioolOTlS (fimik<Jn. 3 s'), 4 ?. [f. L.^w- 24 ^ dung 

4 coFere to inhabit 4 -ous.] Inhabiting dung. 1 

*874 Cooke Fungi (t 875'> 24S Only seven or eight . -do not J 

occur on dung, whilst fifty-six are fimicolou^ ^ 

Pin (fin), sb. Forms : i finn, 3-7 finne, (7 firm!, ^ 
4-5 fyufue, (sotd/i. vyn(3ie), 7- fin. Also 7 j 
pMn. [OE. Jinn str. masc., cognate with the c 
synonymous MDu. vinne (mod.Dii. vht) fena., 
MLG. fume fern.; the Jinne is prob. 

adopted, from LG. The L. pinna fin is prob. the ^ 

same word.] r v -u tj 1 

1 . An organ attached to various parts of the body 
in fishes and cetaceans, which serves for propelling : 
and steering in the water. With prefixed adj., as 
anal, caudal, dorsal, pectoral, ventral, etc., indi- 
cating the part to which the organ is attached. 
Applied also to similar organs in other animals, 
as the flipper of a seal, the modified wing of a 

penguin, etc. ^ , , , 

c 1000 iELFRic Lev. xi. 9 Ne etc ge nanne fisc buton ha he 
babbab finnas & scilla. a 1225 St. 9 pe fisch^ hat 

i he fiodes fleoteS wi 3 finnes. <:*3oo K. Alts. 6591 They 
liveth, so theo haryng . . Feet and bond Futh heore vynnes. 
c 1400 Pom. Pose 7008 Swimme. .Bet than a fish doth with 
his finne. C14S0 Two Cookery-hks. 104 lake a 
and kut of the vyn fro the tayle to ^ h®de, on h® “akl^. 
x4qo Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. 107 The . . fish had on euery side 
a wing, and toward the taile two other lesser as if were finnes. 
167* Milton P. R. n. 34S All fish ..of shell or fin. ^ *699 
H ACKE Coll. Voy. 11. 62 Penguins . . have . . only two Fins or 
Flaps, wherewith they are helped to swim. *802 Paley Ha.. 
Tkeol xii. 1803) 253 If \70u cutoff the pectoral fins, 1. e. the 
pair wHch Jies "close behind the gills, the head ^on® m 
the bottom. 1883 W. H. Flower m Encyd. Brit. XV. 395/1 

[ha.s] a small falcate dorsal fin. ^ 

h. {Fish) of every Jin\ - of every species. Lt. 

Feather. .. .. v a- a 

*723 Pope Odyss. xix. 134 Fish of qvery fin thy seas afford. 

e. A finned animal ; a fish. • 

IS49 Latimer 6 tk Semn. hef. Edw. F/ fArb. V *78 Wee . , 
haue not caught one fynne. 

: 'asn’t a fin i* the stank. *893 Tlatly Nexvs 15 Dec. 5/3 1 1 is 
J to be hoped that Mr. Watson will add fins to fur and 

I Phrase, to put out ends fins : Jig. ? to bestir 

f oneself eagerly. ■ , 

146* Marg. Paston in Lett.l^o. 369 I. 544 And now he 
K and alle his olde felaweship put owt their fynnes, and arn 
f. ryght flygge and mery. r r 

^ 2. Something resembling a nsb s tin. 

® a. jocularly. The arm and hand (of a man), or 
i. simply the hand, .. ..t 

i785GROSEDfcAF7//^.T^^/r,Fz«,^aVm.,i8oiNELSON 

I. in L Duncan (x8o6) I NcIsot ; i«e, hcr^ 

my fm*. .shewing thestump of his right anm i8S5 omedley 
h H. Ccroerdale ii. 12 Lend us a fin, ^d man, for I feels pre- 
[_ cious staggery like. Mod. {slangy Tip us your fin (= shake 

The lid (of the eye). Obs. ^ , n 

^5 1604 Marston Makofitent i. iii^Here s a knight, -shall. . 

ridett the ring Till the fin of his^eyes look as blue as the 
welkin. *623 Webster Duchess of Malfy 11. i, The fins of 

her eye-lids look most teeming blue. . ^ _ 

c.^The baleen of a whale' {JohsA). Hence, a 
blade or thin strip of whalebone. ' ^ „ 

1634 T. Johnson Parefs Chirurgipxx^. xxu 
g® finnis that stand forth of their [whales ] 5® 

comtnonly called Whale-hones, 

serve to make buskes for women, xjo6 Land. 6<!ra Wo. 
th S/4 Ciu-Wbalebone . . in Fins. *858 Simmonds Diet. 

Trade, Fin, a blade of whalebone. 

,j. 3 . A projecting part. ' ^ 

* +a,. A lobe of the liver or lungs. Obs. 

1615 Crooke .Body 0/ Man ps In i>mite beasts it [the 
ms Liuer] is diuided into foure, fine, or six Lobes or Fumes. 
Ibid. 385 Lach Lung is diuided into two Lobes or Hnnes. 
b. A sharp, lateral projection on the share or 

the coulter of a plough. r n i 

*653 Blithe Eng. Improv. Itnpr. 197 Be carefull m keep-* 
rf ing^vour . . Share phin 'as sharp may be. 1677 [see 
ChepI ' 1717 Did. Rust. s.v. Plough, Some set on the right 
Sdfof thr^onlter a sn>all Wing er FiB, m two 


FINABLE. 

longitudinally into, a shaft or arbor, and left projecting s® 
as to form a guide for an object which may slip thereon, but 
notrotate. IbULX 847/l,/.V«.. a. tongue 
board. *876 Aitken Guns {brit. Plamif, Industr.) 21 
Presses fitted, up with cutting-out tools, punch out, trim, ana 
relieve the stampings from the superfluous metal, or ims 
left after stamping. 

4 . dial. The herb restharrow. KXsofn^weed. 

1640 Blithe Eng. Improv. Impr. xviii. (1653) They 

bear plenty of.. Pbinsi Moss, and Shargrase. *79® Mar- 
shall Midi. Count. Gloss., Fin, anonis artensis, rest-harrow; 
*82* Clare Vill. Minstr. 1. 204Where the blushing fin weed s 
flower Closes up at evening hour. , 

5 . attrib. and Comb . : a. simple attributive, as 
fin- apparatus, -membrane t, b. objective, 
cutting vbl. sb. ; c. paraaynthetic and similative^ 
as fin-shaped, -tailed, ..winged ; fin-like adjs. 

X847-0 Todd Cycl Anat. IV. 173/2 The connexion which 
exists between the *fin-apparatus and the body of Cho. 
*886 Pall Mall G. *6 Aug. 5/2 Discovering that the pike 
gorged our perch ravenously with and without their fins . . 
we gave up the *fin-cutting, *666 Dryden Ann. Mirab. 
itij Ere . . *finrlike oars did .spread from either side. ^1^9 
T. H. Emerson Eng. Idylls 43 He stood in his boat rubhmg 
bis fin-like hands. *874 WooP Nat. Hist. 569 /^e ^fin- 
membranes are brown, 1835-6 T odd mr. 1. ^1/2 


membranes are brown, 1835-6 T odd mr. 1. ^1/2 

■’^Fin-shaped caudal processes, Ld. Lytton King 

Poppy Prob 319 Tritons stall I'heir *fin-tail’d steeds in aaure 
caverns. 1820 Shelley Vision of Sea X50 A blue shark.. 
The ■’’fin-winged tomb of the victor, 

0 . Special comb.: jB.n-back — Fineer ; also 
attrib., as finback calf, whale ; also fin-backed 
whale \ fin-fish. = Finner; fi-n-foot, {ci) a swim- 
ming-foot ; a pleiopod ; {b) a name for birds of the 
gtTxgxdLlIeliornis or Podica ; fin-footed a., Ornith. 
{a) web-footed ; {b) having the toes furnished with 
flaps or lobes^ lobate-footed ; {c) ‘in MoHusca, 
pteropod* {Cent. Diet.)-, fin-keel, a keel shaped 
like a dorsal fin inverted ; fin-leg, the leg of an 
aquatic insect, used as a fin ; fin-ray, one of the 
hard spiny or soft jointed processes which support 
the skin of the fins; f finsc ale, another name for 


TwitpI ' 17*7 Dtd.KUSt. s.v. rtvu^n, .jwixi- v,.. --o— 

ride Of the Coulter a snmll Wing or Fm, which m two 

the bottom of the R<^ts. 17 S 9 f Sit' which 

^1762) 44 A hollow plow-share, .has a fill both ways, which 
fins , must also begin at the point. *807' Vancouver 
Devon (1813) 115 When the land is designed to ploughed 
clean . .a long pointed ?hare, wit?* a small fin or wmg, is used, 
c. Mech. (see -quots.). ■ ' ■ ■ ',. ■. ’ ; 

,874 Knight W. Meek. U.Z4^h Tin, .a slip inserted 


IIIC Mtm ui me 1.1X10, \ 

the Rudd; fin-spine, a spine or spiny ray of a 
fish’s fin ; fin-spined a., having ^iny fins, acan- 
thopterygious ; -Oja-to^d. a. ’^fin-footed (b); fin- 
weed (see sense 4) ; fin-whale - Fineer. ^ 

*7*5 Dudley in Phil. Trans. XXXIII. 258 The "^Finback 
Whale is distinguished from the right Whale, DT. having a 
great Fin on his Back. 1851 H. Melville Whale xxxi. 151 
The Fin-back is not gregarious. x^3 Zoologist \. 33 r in- 
backed whale iBalsenoptera boss's. *694 Narborough m 
Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 11. 3 A ’’Fin-fish swam by our Ship- 
1787 Hunter in Phil. Trans. LXXVII. 375 ^hen they 
[whales] are of a certain size, they are brought to us^as 
Porpoises; when larger, they are called Grampus, or JJin- 
fish. 1843 Zoologist 1. 34 It [a whale] is well known among 
jfishermen . . by the names of finner, fin-back, fin-fish, *849 
tr. CuviePs Anim. Kingd. 423 Which appendages. .^e 
used in swimming, or are ■’’fin-feet. *886 Encycl. Brtt.fijL. 
?S3/2 The .. group formed by the .. Heliornis, and the-. 
Podica . . to which the name ‘ Finfoots* has been applied. 
164(5 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, y. i, 234 It [the Pelecanl 
is T. ’’fin-footed like Swapnes. *804 Bewick An t Birds 
(1847) II. 153 Linnaeus . .describes it as a genus distinct from 
. . wa,ders in general, on account of its being fin-footed. *893 
WestmfGaz. 21 Feb. 11/2, Boats .. exhibiting all the^most 
recent devices in bulb and ’’fin keels. x%4%ZooUgtst\. pa 
The ’’fin-legs could not be well made out. xm^^ Spring 
LaPl. 162 The saine, both in, shape, colour, number of scales, 
and ’’fihrays. *677 Plot Oxfordsh. *84 A Fish of the squam- 
mous kind, which they call a ^inscale somwhat like^a 
Roach. *77* Forster in Phil. Trans. LXL 318 note. The 
fish is supposed tobe the same' with the rud or fin scale; 
i876'PAGE^n?v. Texi-hk.Geol. xiiL 228 Detach edi’’fin-spmes 
known to the. paleontologist as ichthyodprulites. *674 Ray 
Collect. Eng. Words gx Such whose toes are divided, which 
I may call ’’Fin-toed. 1847 Hill in Gosse B irds of Jamaica 
430 A bird with fin-toed feet. 1885.8. Tromholt Aui^ra 
Borealis 11. 283 The family of whales which have been 
named ** fin ' whales, from a fin on the back. 

Fill (fin), [fi pi^ec. sb.] 

L transi a. To cut off the fins from (a fish), 
b. To' cut up (a ebub), „ , 

x3x^Bk.KeruyngemBabeesBk.ixZmz6sjYGnethB.t 

cheuen, 1709 Sporting Mag. XIV. 10 Fin a chub, cut him 
up. i&^ FrcisePs Mag. XLVIII. 694 When be puts the 
slice into a fish, he truncheons eel, fins chub, [etc.]. 

2 . nonce-use. To keep supplied -with fish. Cf, 

Fin sb. i c. 4. t 

1808 J. Barlow Colutnbi vni.' 484 Swarms . . Repeople 
still the shoals and fin the fruitful tide. 

3 . (7.5. Of a fish : To Wfound with Its fins. Also 
inir. of a whale, To fin {out) : to lash the water 
with its fins when dying, 

1889 Columbus {Ohio) Dispatch 15 Feb., He bad never been 
bitten by' a dog, but. .had been finned by fish. 

Hence Fimning vbl. sb., in quot. attrib. (sense i a). 
1883 Fisheries Exhib, Caial. xiyj Finning and fiitcliing 
knives'. ’ ^ 

Pin, obs. f. Fine. 

rinaMe,fiiieal)le(foii.&W) [f. Fmef. 

4- -A'BLE.] Liable or subject to a fine. ^ 
i. Of a pejrson, also .of au pffence J Liable to be 

punished by a fine. , tt 

1485 Act I Hen. VJI. c. 7 The said Offences of Huntings 
Fshalll be. .but Trespass finable. *39» Vtcary s Anat. 

. (1888) Ap. XV. 276 All suche aliantes and straungeni beinge 

founde withe a'fhuhe.,.sball hi f^<mbtc. *647 N. Bacon 
Disc. Govt. Eng. x. Ixix. (1739) 180 Before this ^ 
I crime ■jya* hut finable,,. ;*76* H,umb Hist.,.JEngit I* App., • 
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too If any of them, .give him assistance they are finable to 
the king. x86o Wynter Curias. Civiliz. 503 The Legis- 
lature .should make it a fineable offenee to work a dry stone 1 
without a fan, 

2 . Ufa termre : Subject to the payment of a fine 
on renewal Of a tenant : Liable to pay such 
a fine. Also of a writ : On which a fine or fee has 
to be paid. 

^ trx6oo Spec. Brit.^ Convw. (1728) 25 Their tenure 

is ad voluntatem Domini, and ateuery taking finable at the 
Lordes pleasure and heriotable. x6ix Cotgr., Qnestable^ 
finable, taxable, as some tenants are at the pleasure of 
their Lords. 1641 Termes de la Ley 84 b, Some Copyhold 
is fineable. .that which is fineable, the Lord rateth at what 
fine he pleaseth. 1646 in Ld, Campbell Chancellors 

(1857) III, Ixvii. 308 A grant was made, .of all such part of 
fineable writs, .as former Lord Keepers have had. 

Hence Pi’nableiaess. , 

1737 Bailey voL WyFinadjle^iess, liableness to he fined, or 
to pay a Fine or Amercement. 

FinaMe (ffi’nab’Ib tr.ii [£. Fife d* -able,] 
Capable of being clarified, refined, or piuified. 

In mod. Diets. 

i* Pi'liaMy, adv. Ohs. [f. OF. finahU final 4- 
-LY^. Oi.QF .finahlement.} —Finally. 

1483 Caxtom Gold. Leg. 361/1 In such wise, .finahly she 
myghte come to heuen. iS4t R. Copland Galyen’s Tera- 
peutyhe J> W, Fynably of the Elebore what it is. 

Pinal (foi'nal), a. and sh. Also (4 fenal), 

4 '6 fynalfl, 4-7 fliiall(©. [a, F. Jml, ad. L. 
fmal-is of or pertaining to an end, f. fmis end.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Coming at the end (of a word, a series). 

1330 Palsgr. Introd.28 Every feminyn plurell endeth m S. 
added^ to the E fynall of his singular. i8ar Shelley' Hellas 
note, The final Chorus is indistinct and obscure. 1838 De 
Morgan Ess. Probab, 202 A colon placed after the final letter. 
1863 Geikib Seen. <5* Geol. Seal. xiii. 340 In this final chapter 
let me present the reader with a brief summary, x^x Foot^ 
hall Annual 91 In the final tie they were beaten by the 
Walsall Swifts^ 

t b, Her, i:i qieadrafe fatal, according to Feme 
a field bearing a * token of arras ’ other than a 
representation of a living creature. Obs. 

I14S5 see Finial^.] xs86 Ferne AVnis. Gcnfrk 206 The 
armes called Quadrates were nine in number, and they were 
either finall, or Royall. 

C. Law, Final process (see quot.). Final 
proof', (U.S.) the process observed in paying for 
pre-empted land after six months’ occiip<ancy. 

1768 Blackstone Comm. III. xix. 279 Mesne process is., 
sometimes put in contradistinction to final process, or process 
of execution. 1884 Mzlnor {D'dkoW Teller 5 Sept., Pie,, 
makes final proofs and attends to all business of that kind. 

2 . Marking the last stage of a process ; leaving 
nothing to be looked for or expected ; ultimate. 

<•*363 Chaucer A, G, W. 2x01 Ariadne, I'his is the fynal 
ende of al this thyng. c 1440 Govt, Lordschipes (E, E. T. S.) 

48 He made many morales epistels to Aristotel of greet dclyt 
to haue his secree fynal. 1504 Atkynson tr, De Jmiiatfone 
in. Ixiv, Dyrecte it by thy grace contynually in this lyfe 
vnto the fynall countrey of euerlastyng peace. /m:S3S Moke 
W/es, 578/t By his word electes, he meneth the finall arid 
eternall electes. 1649 Milton Eikon Pref., A Person , . who 
hath . . payd his finally debt both to Nature and his Faults. 
X736 Butler Anal. 1. ii. 38 Delay of punishment is no sort 
nor degree of presumption of final impunity. 1805 Foster 
Ess. I. iii. 37 The final basis of all character. 1871 Morley 
Voltaire (1886) 9 Philosophic candour and intelligence are 
simposed to have hit their final climax. 

0. Putting an end to something (rarely const, of, 
to ) ; putting an end to strife or uncertainty j not to 
be undone, altered, or revoked ; conclusive- 

Formerly often in phr. final peace or concord = med. L. 
Fnalis fax, concordia, 

6**330 R. Brwnne Chron. (i8io) 338 pe parties wold mak 
a finalle pes. <7x386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 259 Taak this 
for fynal answere as of me, c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn 
X, 40 His resolucion fynall was, xS59 Mirr. Mag., Dk. 
Suffolk xi, But syth we could no fynall peace induce. 
X590 Spenser F. Q. u ix. 51 At last, resolv’d to work his 
finall smart, He lifted up his hand. xSaS B.acon Ess., 
Greain, Ezn^d. (Arb.) 489 Examples, where Sea-Fights 
have beene Finall to the waire. x66o R, Coke Pozver ^ 
Subj, 95 Treason does ever produce fatal and final destruc- 
tion to the offender. X77X yjinius Left, xlix.^ 255 You 
would long since have received your final dismission and 
reward. X797 G. Washington in Sir J. Sinclair Ow (1831) 

II. 26 Nothing final in Congress has been decided re.-'pect- 
ing the institution of a National Board of Agriculture. 
18*7 Hood Mids. Fairies xxxiv, Hme shall be final of all 
things. x86o Tyndall Glac, i. xil 89 We made a series 
of final measurements. 

4 . Having regard to end or purpose ; chiefly in 
Final Cause (see Cause sb. 4 b) ; fatal clause 
(Gram.), a clause expressing purpose or intention. 

6x400 Test. Loveiu (1560) 281 b/2 Aristotle supposeth that 
the actes of every thing been in a manner his hnall cause. 

Exec, for (1675) 42 The very causes final of 

these Rebellions . . have been to depo.se her Majesty from 
her Crown. x6o6 Sir G Goosecaffe nr. ii. in BuIIen O. PL 

III. S3 Wer’t not for women, who of all mens pompes Are 
the true final cause.s. 1878 Morley Condorcet Crit, Misc. 

76 All predispositions are destined to develope thenuselves 
according to their final purpose. [See aUo Cause sb, 4 b.] 

1 . The adj, used ahsoL + a. For fatal = finally, 
conclusively. In fatal « in conclusion (pbsf, b. 
That which com.s last ; completion# end, finish. 
Now rarei 

c X374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 145 Thembassadours ben an- 


swered for fynal, 1393 Gower Conf. III. 383 And now to 
Speke as in finall Touchend that I undertoke. 1582 N- Lich e- 
FiELD tr. Castanheda^s Cong. £. Ind. 20 b, Those two Pilots 
had . .trauailed to bring to finall and execution their diuellish 
intent. 1617 Collins Def. Bf. Ely II. x. 427 The heele is 
the finall, the bottome of Gods workemanship. 18^ Svd. 

Balder 'Kxef. x86 Finish each stern power To such 
an exquisite final that it ends A plumM feeling. 

2 . In various applications due to elliptical uses 
of the adj. : e. g. a. The final letter of a word. ^ t b. 
Music, (see quotiSSfi). c. Athletics. The deciding 
game, heat, or trial, d. The last of a series of 
examinations ; also pi, (Oxford colloq,), 

1609 Douland Orttith. MkroL 15 Euery Sonpr ending in 
the Finals, is regular and not transpo.sed. Ibid. 41 Luery 
crooked Finall, whether it ascend or descend, is a Breefe, 
x6a7 Abp. Ussher Lett. (1686)383 Without any difference 
of Initials and Finals. 1880 A. Gibson [title), Aids to the 
Final [Law examination]. x88o Amateur Athletic Assoc, 
La70S for Meetings 21 The best three competitors of the 
first trial shall be allowed three more tries each for the final. 
1885 W. S. Rockstro in F.ncycl. Brit, XIX. 169/x The 
intervals of each ‘mode’ [of plain chant) are derived from 
a fundamental .sound, called its ’final' i^Moie. Analogous 
to the tonic or key-note of the modern scale.* 1894 Grant 
Allen in Westm, Gaz. 20 June 2/1 Taking a pa.ss degree in 
Finals. Mod. The initials and finals of these words form a 
double acrostic. , . 

Hence Pi-nalism, the belief that the end or limit 
has been, reached, yi'iialist, one who believes 
that the end or limit has been reached. 

1883 J. Parker 'Pyne Ck. 18 The infallibility of this 
finalisni was moit obno-xious to a mind .so strong-minded. 
X8S3 — A post. Life II. 265 They were not finalists; they 
felt that something more might be possible. 

(I Biuaile \\K.. fatale adj. (used subst.) 

L. findkm : see prec.] 

1 . Music, a. ‘The last movement of a symphony, 
sonata, concerto, or other instrumental composi- 
tion.’ b. ‘The piece of music with which any 
of the acts of an opera are brought to a close’ 
(Grove). 

[3724 Ex flic. Foreign IFords in Music 31 Fin, Finis, or 
Finale, is the End or last Note of a Piece of Musick.) 1783 
Mad. D'Arblay D ary x Jan., The conclusion [of the opera] 
is a long historical finale. X784 New Sfect. No. 21. 3/2 
Several of them [the new airs] were encored, as was the 
finale, x8oo Mrs. Hervey Mouriray am, II. X47 He has 
treated me with the overture of the piece, .we shall have a 
grami finale at home. 1837 Dickens Pkkw. ii. The finale 
concluded, the dancers promenaded the room. 1866 Engel 
Nat. Mus. i. 10 Weber. . has introduced in the Finale of the 
first act, an Arabian melody. 1875 OusELr.Y Mus. Form x. 
51 A fugue on the original theme will often make a good 
finale to a set of variations. 

fig. i8to Bentham Packt'ng(tS2x) p This, the finale of 
Ins prai.ses, sounded in his ears . . by his sergeant trumpeter 
[etc.]. 

2 . The last scene or closing part of a drama or 
any other public entertainment. 

1814 Byron Let, X4 Feb. in Moore Life, It doubtless 
gratifies me much that owe finale has pleased, and that the 
curtain drops gracefully. 185* Longf. in Life {1891 1 II. 209 
Scherb has promised to read his lecture on Faust by way 
of finale. 

3 . The conclusion, end ; the final catastro])he. 
1785 Mrs. a. M. Bennett yuv, Ituiiscr, (1786) II. 114 

Her finale of the matter wasj, that [etc.]. x8x6 Gentl. Mag. 
LXXXVI. i. 60 In the real battle .. we are most pleased 
with finale. x8ai Syd. Smith fVks. ixZ$gi) I. 340/1 It 
seems to us no bad finale of the piou.s labours of those 
who [etc,], 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage x66 The natives 

remembered the crucifixion of 3000 of their countrymen, 
the finale of their, .attempt at revolt. 

!Fina*le, v. intr. nonce~wd. [f. prec.] To con- 
clude, wind up. 

X797 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl ( xZxp 1 , 199 Mrs. 
Brown . . generally finaled with, ‘God knew, hundreds soon 
went*. 

Finality (foinoe’liti). [ad. 'Bv.fmliti, ad. late 
"L, findlitdtem, i.ftndlisi see Final and -tty.] 

1 1 . An end in view; a guiding object. Obsr~ ^ 

XS4X R. Copland Galyens Terafentyke it D ivb, Thou 
shalt prepose two fynalytees of curacyon. 

2 . The relation of being an end or final cause ; 
the principle of final cause viewed as operative in 
the universe. 

1859 Darwin in Lzfi 4" Lett. (xBBj) II. 247 On the con- 
trary he [Naudiu] brings in his principle of finality. X877 
E. CAiRD Philos. /Cant lu xii, 486 A relation between the 
parts of a living being, which can only be expressed by the 
category of finality. 

3 . The quality, condition, or fact of being final ; 
the condition of being at the limit ; also the belief 
that something is final, (First used in this sense 
with regard to the Reform Bill of 18^2.) 

1833 Croker in Croker Pafers (1884) IL 200 Althorp'.'i 
explanations as to the finality .. of the Bill. x84a Grove 
Corr. Phys, Forces(t $74)160 Instead of approaching finality, 
the more we discover the more infinite appears the range of 
the undiscovered. X846 S.^ B. Williams Print. Raihv, 
M anagetn. 26 I^et us not devise Dur future work.s and arrange- 
ments with the idea of ‘finality* to cramp our exertion.s. 
X873 C. M. Davies Unorik. Land. 167 They claim finality 
for the revelation of Emmanuel Swedenborg, 1878 Bayne 
PuriL Rev, 1, si Calvin, .fell into the error of finality. 

b. toner. Something that is final, a final action, 
state, or utterance, 

1833 J effrey in I.d. Cockbum Li/e I. 352 1 have just taken 
my last peep into that, .heart-stirring Hou,se of Commons. . 
There is something sad ia these finalities, 1859 Hawthorne 


Fr. <5* It. yrJils II. 293 I cannot bear to say that word as 
a finality, i860 O. W. Holmes Elsie^ V. 225 Each propa- 
gandist ready with his bundle of finalities. 

4. atlrib. 

1839 Tails Mag. Vf . 630 John Russell. .To Reform he has 
been detrimental . . He is our own Finality John. 1844 
Disraeli Coningsby vi. iii, Odious distinctions were not 
drawn between Finality men and progressive Reformers, 
1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Lit. Wks.^(Bohn) H. 115 The 
perceptive class and the practical finality class are ever in 
counterpoise. 

Hence riaalitysMp, nonce wd. (cf. quot. 1839 
in 4), 

1839 Tail’s Mag. VI. 631 The vehement patriotic desire, 
entertained by his Finality.slbip [Lord J. Russell], to keep 
out the Radicals and the Tories. 

PiBally (fsi'nali), adv. Also 4 fynaly, 5-6 
-ally, 5 ft/nallich. ' [f. Final a. + -ly 2.] 

1 . In'the end, lastly, at last, ultimately.^ 

<71374 Chaucer Troylus rit. icc6 For her-with mene I 
fynaIykepeyne,.FulIyto.slen. 0x400 Bcryn 1521 Fynallich, 
to the end of hir accordement 1447 Bokknham 
(R oxb.l 2 What was the entent Of the auctour fynally. 
a X533 Ld. Berners Huon lix. 206 Fynally the fonse of the 
paynym.s was so gret that at length theycoude not abyde it 
a x6io Healey Cebes (1636) 134 And finally, confirmeth the 
body in perfect soundnesse. 1729 Butler Am//. Wks. 1874 
II. 36 Evil prevailing finally over good. x$z$ J. Neal 
Bro. yonathan I, 8 Finally, after having beaten him at 
everything else, he beat him at his own . . game, i860 
Tyndall Glac. i. ix. 64 We finally swerved to the right 
b. Indicating the last point or conclusion of 
a discourse, treatise, etc. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W, xs3i> 2 Fynally, I beseche all 
. .to pray for me'wretche. 1611 Bible 2 Cor. xiii. ii Finally, 
brethren, farewell. 1743 J. Morris vii. 206 Finahy, 

let us all fear God. 

quasi-<r(&. 1874 Aldrich Prud. Palfrey x. CiSSs^ 164 The 
poor oW parsons interminable ninthlies and finaliies. 

2 . So as to make a complete end ; in a manner 
not to be reversed or altered; once for all, de- 
cisively, conclusively. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 10802 Lest hi.s folke in the feld were 
fynally distroyet. xgxa Act 4 Hen. VII I c. 18 § 14 All 
manner of Officers, .[shall] be utterlye acquyied & fynallye 
discharged for ever. 1650 Fuller Pisgah in. ix. 430 Devils 
he cast but of men so finally, that they entred no more into 
them, axjt^ South Serm. (1737) II. 229 Many men are 
finally lost i8ox Foster in A//? <^ Corr. (1846)1. 130 Finally 
settle the great account, 1884 Manck. Exam. 28 May 5/4 
The arrangement, .would, .deal finally and effectually with 
a national question, 

Finance (fi-t fsinjcms ■, sh^ F orms : 5 fenaunce, 
5-6 fin-, fynaunce, (5 fynance), 5- finance, 
[a. V>'F .finance, n. of action f. finer to end, to settle 
a dispute or a deiit, pay ransom, to bargain for, to 
furnish, procure, f. fin : see FiKE sb. The senses 
now current are adopted fjom mod.Fr. 

Johnson 1755 and some mod. l icts. mark the .stress on the 
first syllable, though all editions of Bailey tjst-cyo'^ have 
the .stress on the second syllable, which b now' usual.] 

1 1 . Ending, an end. Ohs. rare. 

<xx4oo Cov. Myst, (1841)223 God, that alle thynge dede 
make of nowth . . puttyst each creature to his fenaunce. 
x6i6 in Bullokar. 

t 2 , a. Settlement with a creditor ; payment ol 
a debt ; compensation or composition paid or 
exacted. Ohs. 

c X400 Beryn 2534 To make for yeur wtongis to ^ew ri^te 
hl^e fenaunce. 14. . Lament. Mary Magd. (fhaucePs Wks. 
1561), There is no more, but dethe is my fynaimce. <rx47o 
Henry Wallace viii. 926 Thar finance maid, delyuerit gold 
full sone. 

t b. esp, A payment for release from captivity or 
punishment ; a ransom. Phrase, to put to {one*s) 
finance » Fr, mettre d finance. Ohs. 

1439 Rolls Pari, V. 22/1 Where as the seid Countesse . . 
hath made a Lone of a MCC//. to the seid Erie of Somerset, 
for the payment of his fenaunce. X475 Bk. A'oblesse 14 The 
said King Johan was put to finaunce and raunsom of thre 
millions of scutls of gold. 1523 1 ..D. Berners Frwss. L 
ceexi. 193 Y '‘ other knyghtes . . were put to tlieir fynaunce. 
1568 Grafton Chron. 11. tso The .sayde Foulkes after he 
had iyen a certaine of tyme in prison, was far his finance 
delivered. XS97 Guisfard <iir Sismond B ij, I for your finaunce 
give that ye fove best. 

t 3 . Supply (of goods) ; stock of money ; treasure, 
substance. To make finance [ OPT. fair e finance '\ : 
to furnish supplies Obs, 

147s Bk. Noblesse 9 Thoroughe lak of provision of men of 
armes, tresour, and finaunce of suffisaunt nombre of goodes. 
1489 Act Dorn, Cone. lao 'i'hat naln of thaim . . supple the 
said James in making of fynance or vtherwais. Ord, 
Crysten Men W. de W. 1506; iv. xxi. 225 Yf the procurer or 
tuter of ony faderle.sse chyldren gyueth tUeyr fynaunce unto 
usurj-e. 1692-1732 in Coles. 

1 4 . Borrowing of money at interest. Obs. 

1552 Chamberlain Let. 8 Jan. in Strype Eccl. Mem. IT. 
xiii. 349 The Emperor . . sought . .10 have what he could by 
finance and other meaas. 1721 Strvpte Ibid. II, xiii. 350 
There was no money to he had at finance in Antwerp under 
16 in the hundred for one year. 

•f 6. A tax ; taxation ; the revenues of a sovereign 
or state (in pi. passing into 6). Obs. 

1489 Caxton Fayles of A. iir. xiv. 200 A prynce . . ought 
before hande to . . see where and how hy.s fynaunce shal be 
made and taken. 1548 Hall Ckroti. (1809) robes 

folowed the Lordes . . of the finaunce. <r 1398 Lambardk 
Ofice of Alienations in Bacon'.s Wk.s. 1778 1 1 . 401 All the 
finances or revenues of the imperial crown, .be either extra- 
ordinary or ordinary. X670 C<5TT0N Esfernon u. vit. 306 
Billion. .Sur-Intendanc of the Finances, 
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6. //. Tlie pecuniary resources, a. primarily^ of 
t sovereign or state ; b. transf. of a company or 
an individual. 

a. 178^ Gibbok DecL 9 f F, 11 . 3^ To their wisdom was 
committed the supreme administration of justice and of the 
finances. 184s McCulloch Taxation in. ii. (185:2) 444 The 
management of the finances of a great nation. 

b. 1739 Cibber AfioL (1756) I. 169 The finances of the 
■other house held it not above one season more. 1766 Cowper 

XV. 13 My finances will never he able to satisfy 
these craving necessities. 1783 Fox E. India Bill i Dec. 
in 6 >.(i8i 5) II. 247 The finances of the East India company. 
1843 Barham Ingol. Leg,^ Sir Rnperi 16 These, and a few 
less defensible fancies Brought the Knight to the end of his 
slender finances. 

^1 c. Expenditure. nonce -me. 

1730 Gay Let, to Swift 6 Dec. (1766) II. 118 The duchess 
is a more severe check upcn my finances than ever you were. 

7 . The management of money, csf. public money ; 
the science which concerns itself with the levying 
and application of revenue in a state, corporation, 
etc. fMan ofjitiance »• Financijeb. 

1770 y unins Lett, xxxix. 201 His first enterprise in finance, 
1814 Wfxlington in Gurw. Ues/. XU. 119 The law on 
finance yesterday passed the House of Peers. 1816 Bentham 
Law Taxes Wks. 1843 II. 581 It is too much to expect of 
a man of finance, tliat [etc.]. 1845 McCulloch Taxation 
111. i. (1852) No scheme of finance can be bottomed on 
sound principles which disguises these necessary conse- 
quences of war. 

8. attrib, and Comb,, Jinance-chamber, com- 
mittee^ -minister (sense 7) ; f finance-making vbl. 
sb. (sense 2 b). 

1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref, III. 251 The emperor 
had , . been required to restore to the empire its ^finance 
chambers (Kammern). *807 Morn, Citron, in Spir, Pnbl, 
(1808) XI. 113 That ^Finance Committee. <*1467 
Gregory Citron. 152 Withowte annyof ^fynaunce makynge 
or ramsom. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. x8o8 V. 405 The 
plain obvious duty of a common ^finance minister, 1845 
McCulloch Taxation m. iii. (1852) 468 Ourfinance ministers 
can claim no credit for peculiar . . ability in this respect. 
tlFinance, sb.'^ Sc» Obs, Also 6 fynance. 
[?a. AE. finance:, f. finer to refine, f. fin Fine a.} 
Fineness (of precious metals). 

*473 ‘S'c. Acts fas. Ill (1814) II. 105/1 pe new pennyis., 
baue b® course, .vnto b® tyme pat b® fynance of | ame be 
knawne. 1478 Ibid, (1814) II. 118/2 His hienes. .sail, .mak 
a sett & Reuyle [rule] of his moneye baith gold & siluer 
of b® wecht & finance pat It sail halde. 1555 Sc, A ct. Mary 
(1814^ II. 499/1 That na goldsmyth mak . . siluer vnder the 
lUst fynance of elleuin penny fyne vnder the pane of deid, 

Finance (fi-? fsinjems), v. [f. Finance 
1 1 . a. irans. To put to ransom, b. intr. To 
pay ransom. Obs. 

1478 Plumpton Corr, p. Ixii, Some of them labored and 
treated by them to make them fynance, as they had bene 
the Kings enemies. 1494 Fabyan Ckron. vii. 362 [They] 
carved away with theym many of the cytezeyns, beynge 
rycne, and fynauncyd theym at great summes of money. 

2 . irans. To furnish with finances or money ; to 
find capital for. 

1866 i 'imes st Feb. 7/5 To finance a business . . a new verb j 
. .is to supply it with capital to make a daring speculation. 
1883 F. P. Henry in Law Times 28 July 247/2 It was 
alleged that Manning . . had financed or backed Hannam, 
a cattle dealer, lending him money to trade with. 

3 . intr. To conduct or engage in financial opera- 
tions, to manage monetary affairs ; to provide one- 
self with capital. 

1827 [see next]. xZ&sDaily He^os j2 Feb. 5/7 He financed, 
in the most successful manner, with paper money. 

Hence Mna'ncing vbl, sh. \ 2X^0 attrib. 

*827 Hone Every-day Bk, II. 12 They [our ancestors] had 
no counting-houses, no ledgers, no commerce, no. .financing. 

Mom. Star 17 Mar., The old board allowed this man 
to do what was sometimes called financing. 1881 Carlyle 
in Froude Life in Loud. II. xxiv, 481/l’hose millions you 
have heaped together with your financing work. 
jPinanceer, var. of Financieb v, 

■f Fiiisii*li.ccr. Obs. [f. as prec, + -eb 1 ,] Fi- 
nancier I. 

a. 1630 R. fohnson's Jtingd, ^ Commw. 166 His Financers 
and OflScers used for the collection, 1656 Blount Glossogr, 
Financer., an Exchequer-man, Receiver, Under-Treasurer 
or Teller in the Exchequer. *666 Lond, Gaz. No. 37/2 The 
Financers and Partisan's were here [Paris] for some time in 
a little ease. 1769 Goldsm. Hist. Rome 1 . 421 The financers 
or farmers of the public revenue. 

Financial (finse'njal'), a. [f. as prec. + -(i)al.] 

1 . Of, pertaining, or relating to finance or money 
matters. Financial year', the annual period for 
which accounts are made up. 

*769 Burke State of Nation Wks, x8o8 II. 112, I shall 
make no objections whatsoever, logical or financial, to this 
reasoning. i8ia G. Chalmers Dom. Econ, Gt, Brit, 102 
A financial operation was performed . . which gradually re- 
lieved the embarrassments of the State. i86x Lincoln in 
Raymond LifexCB The financial year ending on the 30th of 
June 1861. 1882 Miss Braddon Mt. Royal 1 . i, 16 She had 
hardly ever given a thought to her financial position. 

2 . Of a member in a society : That pays (his sub- 
scription), Spaying' as opposed to * honorary*. 
Also, that is not in arrear with his payments. ^ 

*892 Daily News 29 Feb, 5/5 The Miners’ Federation 
contains in round numbers 180,000 paying or * financial 
members, as they are called, among the * bottom workeiy . 

Hence Fiaa'iicially adv., in relation to financial 
matters, from a financial point of view. 

*795 Burke Thoughts on Scarcity Wks. t8o8 VII. 414, 


I consider., the stopping of the distillery, oeconomically, 
financially, commercially, .as a measure rather well meant 
than well considered. 1864 Bp. of Lincoln Charge 5 
Financially, the diminution of grants received.. has not 
been . .great. 1882 Macm, Mag. X LVI. 439 Progress in this 
respect must be attempted only when financially safe. 

Knancialist (finse njalist), [f. FlNANCIAL + 
-IST.] — Financier 2. 

1864 Dally Tel. 27 Apr., The astute financialist who 
created this great agency [the Credit Mobilier . 1884 Trtiik 
4 Sept, 374/a Certain great cosmopolitan financialists who 
hold large amounts of Unified Bonds. 

Financian (finjc’njian). rare-\ [f. Finance 
sb, + -( i) an.] Financier. 

1846 Worcester t citing Month. TTe?/.). 
t Fina’XLCical, a. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. -f 
-10 + -AL.} - F INANCIAL, 

1800 Ann. Reg. 230 The financical difficulties of France. . 
formjed the proximate cau.se. [And elsewhere in same voh] 

Financier (finse-nsioi). [a. ¥. financier, f. 
finance : see Finance i] 

1 1 . Fr, Hist, An administrator, collector, or 
farmer of taxes before the Revolution. Obs. 

1678 in Phillips App. 1741 Hume Ess. xv. 185 The only 
Gainers by it [the oppres.sive fiscal system in France] are 
the Financiers, a Race of Men. .hated by. .the whole King- 
dom. 1755 J 0HN.S0N Diet., Financier [in italics as a foreign 
word], one who collects and farms the public revenue. 

2 . One who u concerned with finance ; one who is 
skilled in levying and managing public money, 

xdi8 Bacon Let. to Jas. /, 2 Jan. Wks. (Spedding) XIIT. 
453, I . . whom only love and duty to your majesty . . hath 
m^e a financier. 1681 Colvil Whigs Supplic. (1751) 136 
So we may prove Financiers thieves. *770 Ld. Malmesbury 
Diaries y Corr. (1844) I. 52 His [Charles III of Spain] 
own subjects are starving, and his financiers are at their 
wits’ ends. 1790 Burke E'r. Rev. 330 The objects of 
a financier are. .to secure an ample revenue; to impo.se it 
with judgment, .to employ it oeconomically [etc.]. *824 

Byron Tuan xvi. xcviii, Most orators, but very few finai> 
ciers. 11^4 Green Short Hist. ix. § 10. 710 Walpole., was 
the first English Minister who was a great financier. 

3 . A capitalist concerned in financial operations. 
1867 Pall Mall G. 26 July 7 A financial combination of 

London financiers and financial houses. 1880 Disraeli 
Endym. xxxyiii, Forty years ago the great financiers had 
not that, .position in society which they possess at present. 
Hence Fiiia*noiery, the practice or occupation 
of a financier. 

1881 Blackw. Mag. CXXIX. 176 Speculative customers 
who had an in.stinctive^a/n? for accommodating financiery, 

I began to find him out. 

Financier (fi=n^nsl®u). 2^. Also fin anceer. [f. 
prec. sb. ; first in vbl. sb. and ppl. sifC). financiering, 
engineering, etc.] a. intr. To play the part of 
a financier ; to conduct financial operations. Chiefly 
in contemptuous use ; now often (esp.in. H.S.), to 
swindle, cheat. Alsoquasi-trans. to financier away, 
out of , b. - Finance 2. Hence Finan- 
cieTing vbl. sb. and ppl. a, 
x8oo Mom. Ckron, in Spirit Puh. yrttls. (1801) IV. 163 
Your financiering genius *822 Examiner a^o/x The un- 
speakable financiering of the * heaven-born *. 1^3 Blackw. 
Mag. LIV. 245 The financiering economist of ‘cheese parings 
and candle ends 1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gi, IV. xvi, vii. 339 

Expenditures and financieiings. *865 Ibid. VI. xx. vi. 147 
Endless sore business he doubtless has, of recruiting, finan- 
ciering, watching and providing. 1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 
27 Sept., At least one-fifth of the five millions of dollars . . 
has been ‘ financiered' away to private uses. 1865 — Diary 
in Amer. 1 . 129 He tried hard . . to financeer us out of an 
additional forty cents. 1834 N. V. Herald 27 Oct. 4/3 Rail- 
road construction and financiering. *892 Harper's Mag. 
Feb. 429/2 This region . . does its financiering in Chicago. 
1894 Daily News 3 Oct. 6/5 Intent upon persuading her 
husband to financeer the Onofalga Company. 

Fiuancist (finsemsisi). [f. Finance jAI -¥ 
-1ST.] = Financier sb. 2 and 3. 

i88x Daily News 18 Nov, 5/4 Financists hastened a little 
what must have happened soon or late. 1887 Ibid. 30 May 5/4 
The financists . . wanted to keep their concession. x888 
Univ. Rev. Oct. 218 Mexico was looked upon as an El 
Dorado by the financists of the St. Simonian School. 
tFiuancy. Obs. ran. [f, F. finance', see 
Finance jAI and -ancy.] = Finance sb.^ 3, 6. 

*656inBLOUNT^47fj?<?^r. [citing Bacon]. xTayARBUTHNOT 
A net. Coins, Diss. Navig. 227 When he was straitned in his 
Financies at the Siege of Byzantium. 

Finary, obs. f. Finery^ a puddling furnace. 
Fiacll (fiuj). Forms: i fine, 5-6 fynche, 4- 
finch.. \pU. fine str. masc. «iJdr>u. vinke 
vink\ QYiG.finchoyiik. masc. (MHG. vinke, Ger. 
fink); not recoided in GN. {Syf.fink, Da. finke). 

The OTeut. *finkIs,fink:jon-, would correspond to a pre- 
Teut. which Pick finds in Gr. jrty',a young bird 

(Hesych.), and in various Indo-European words denoting 
colour : OSl. P^gH particoloured. Skr. pinga brown, reddish, 
also young animal, pinjdra gola-coloured, pinguid brown, 
brown animal (cf. Gr. rriyyaAos lizard). Cf, also Spink, the 
chaffinch =Gr. <rjrt-yyo? and crrriifaf: — ^spingjd). Of similar 
sound and meaning, hut not demonstrably connected, are 
Y.ptnson, Sp. pinchon, pinzofi, 02Xa\. pinsd, It. pi^ionei — 
med.Lat. also Welsh ptnc, Eng. dial, pink, 

Breton pint, tint, the chafiBnch ; and Ru.ssian nliHKa wil- 
low-wren (and cognates in other mod. Slav, langs.) It .seems 
possible that some at least of these words are of echoic 
origin; the call-note of the male chaffinch is, in England, 
often represented as ‘spink * or ‘piiik’.} 

1 . A name given to many small birds of the order 
Passeres, esp. to those of the genus Fringilla or 


family FrmgtUidm. f To pull a finch : to swindle 
an ignorant or unsuspecting person Tcf. to pluck 
a pigeon). 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 423 Fringella, fine, c xogd Ags. PW. 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 286 Fringilla, fine. <7x386 Chaucer 
654 Ful prively a finch eke coude he pull. <7 X400 Rom. Rose 
658 In many places were nyghtyngales, .Alpes, fynches, and 
wodewales. <.'tS32 Dewes Introd. Fr, ixi Palsfr. 912 The 
fynche, le pinchon. 1590 Shaks. Mtds. N. m. i. i_33- *655 
Moufet & Hennet Health's ImprosK (1746) x88 Finches for 
the most part live upon Seeds. 1720 Gay Poetns (1745.) II. 
176 And pecking finches scoop the golden rind. 1847LYTTOM 
L-ucreiia 31 The linnet and finch sang still from the neigh- 
bouring copses. 1878 Browning Poets Croisk 71 Brisk as 
any finch He twittered. 

b. With defining words, forming popular names 
of species of Fringillidee- and of other birds of 
similar appearance, as fallow fi.neh, the wheat- 
ear ; mountain finch, the brambling ; purple 
finch (^U.S,), (see quot. 1884) ; storm finch, the 
stormy petrel ; thistle finch ( = F, chardonneret), 
yellow finch, rare names for the goldfinch. Also 
Bullfinch, Chaffinch, Goldfinch, Gbeenfinch. 

1678 Ray Willughhy's Ornith. 255 The great pied Moun- 
tain-Finch, .is of the bigness of a yellow Finch. X708 M 0T- 
TEUx Rabelais iv. lix. (1737) ^44 Snytes . . Thistle-Finches. 
X768 Tennant Zool. II. 434 Like the storm-finch, they are 
di.spersed over the whole Atlantic ocean. <2x826 Longf. 
A niumn 23 The purple finch, 1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 
L 245 The Mountain Finch. 1884 Coues N. A mer. Birds 
(ed. 2) 346 Carptdacus purpureus, Puri>le Finch (better 
Ci'imson Finch). Ibid.^AlC. Cassini. . Cassin’s Purple Finch. 

2 . attrib. iind Comb., zs ¥fi^tch-bird, -tribe. Also 
f finch-egg, a contemptuous epithet. 

XS52 Huloet, Finche byrde, achaniis. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 
4 Cr, v. i. 41 Pair. Out, gall ! Ther. Finch Egge ! xSoa 
Bingley Anim. Biog. (1813) IL 168 Of the Finch tribe in 
general. 

Finch, obs. form of Finish v, 

Pi'nch-baclred, ^Obs. =^next. 

1796 W. Marshall Midland Counties Gloss., Finch-hacked, 
i white on the back ; as cattle. 

Finched (fiujt), ppl. a. pf. Finch + 'Ed2; 

I but the meaning is not accounted for.] (See cjuots.) 

X786 Gulley Live Stock 56 They [Long-homed Cattle] 

. . nave (in general) a white .streak or lace along their back, 
which the breeders term finched. 1794 Wedge Agrtc. Surv. 
Chester -gt Their [cows’] prevailing colours are red j brindled 
and pied; with almost universally ‘finched’, or white backs. 
xSzsin Loudon Encycl. Agric. § 6108. 954 (quoting Culley). 

Finchery (fii-njeri). [f. Finch + -bey.] A 
place for finches, a decoy. 

x'&Srj Eng, must. Mag, Sept, 779, 4,425 finches were caught 
in this finchery alone. 

t Fi*nctiozi. Obs. rare. [a. OY.finction,fin* 
cion, ad. vulgar i.,, *finctim-em (class, lu.ficiidnem j ; 
see Fiction.] A fiction, invention, 
a 1529 Skelton Image Ipocr, n. 283 That frames his finc- 
tions Into distinctions. 

t Fi'ncttire, Ohs. [ad. It. finctura (mod. 
finturcL), a. vulgar L. '^finctura, f. fingere to Feign, 
Cf. OY.finture.] =. Feint sb. i a. 

*595 Saviolo Practice H iv a, If he use any fincture or 
false thrust, answer him not. 1599 Marston Sco. Villanie 
IIT. xi. 226 Of counter times, finctures, sly passataes. 

Find (faind), sb. [f. next vb.] 

1. An act or instance of finding ; in hunting lan- 
guage, the finding of a fux, etc, ; in wider use, a 
discovery, e.g. of minerals, treasure, archseological 
remains, etc. Somewhat colloq. 

1825 Southey Let. 30 Aug. (1856) III. 498, I only hope 
’twill fit the man that finds it. And a good find he had ; for 
it [a hat] was a new one. 185* W. Jerdan Autohiog. I. 157 
The public, as fox-hunters say, shall have the benefit of the 
‘find’. x868 G. Stephens Runic Mon. 1 . 195 We need not 
despair of fresh finds, 1883 E. Pennell-Elm hirst Cream 
Leicestersk. 299 They reallTed the find of a fox. 1884 The 
American VII. 220 The Paris Figaro announces a ‘find’ of 
letters by Beaumarchais. 1887 R. Murray Geol. Victoria 159 
The Frying-pan gold-field, where some good finds were made. 

2 . Conor . That which is found. 

X847 in Halliwell. *858 McCombie Hist. Victoria xv. 
218 The great ‘finds* of gold were . . first discovered on the 
old Golden Point on Forest Creek. 1865 Lubbock Preh. 
Times i. (1869) *2 Bronze weapons are entirely absent from 
the great finds of the Iron Age. 

3. A sure find', a. Sporting, a place where a 
* find * is sure to be made ; b. colloq. one who or 
something which is sure to be found. 

1838 Thackeray Yellmvplush Papers vii. His son was a 
sure find as they say) during his illness. x8^ H. W. Wheel* 
w'RiGHT Sporting Sketches 335 There are certain . . coverts 
which are sure finds. 

4 . Comb., as find-spot, the place of finding. 

1876 J. Fergusson Indian Archit. 1. vii. 170 note. He 

could only ascertain the ‘find spot’ of five or six [specimens]. 
Find (f^ind), V. Fa. t. and pple. found (idund). 
Forms: o. i. find-an, 2-4 find-en, 3-7 finde, 
fynd(e(n, 2-4 south, vinde, vynde, (2 fundan, 
3 findin, feind, 5 fende, fyne, 9 dial, fine, Sc. 
and north. 3-9 fin, 4-5 fon(d), 3- find. i 
Sefindan, 2-3 ifinden, south, ivinden, 4 ifind, 
yf^nde. Pa. t. sing. a. i fand, also wk, form 
fiinde, 4 south, vand, 3-4 faand, 1-5 fond, (3-5 
fonde, 3 south, vond, 4-5 foond, 3-5 fande, 
funde, 5 faunde, 6 fund), 3-6 founde, 5- foxuad, 
(4 ton, funn, 5 fune, 5-8 Sc. fand, 9 dial, fan). 


0 , - 2--3- 3Q“j ifundC'©, -nt; 

m 4 ^A. ivond, 5 yfoiade, 3-5 i-, yfo-aiid(e. //. , i 
fandon, (2 fy 3 idon\ 2-4 -en, 5-7 fotindeBn, (4 
found-j fuTidyn, 6 Sc. fundi-n), 4-5 fond&n, 3-5 
foTinde, 5-; found, Sc, 4-'faiid, '(9, diaL fant). 

O . 2-3 ifunden. JSa, ppk. a. 1-5 funden, (3 

fun dun), 4-6 founde, (4 fownde, 4-5 foondeni 
fond(en, dn, -yn'), 5- found ; (also 4 fonte, 5 
fon, 8 dial, fawnd, Sc. 4-6 fundin, •yn, 6 -ing, 
4~9 fun, 9 fan, fund)* 0 , i sefundon, 3 ifonden, 
ifund©(n, 4 yfound©(n, south yvond©. [A. 
Coin. Tent. str. vb. : <y^.Jindan (pa. t.fand.fgud^ 
pi. fundon^ pa. pple. fimden) = OFris. Jinda, OS. 
fmdan^ ftthan (MDii., Dii. mmieu), 0 'BG.Ji 7 tdmi 
(MHG. vprdmy mod.G, jd^idm}, 0 ]S. jd^wa (Sw. 
finna., Goth. J^;()3(2;2, t Teut. root 

;-«pre-Teut wbence Olrish I find. 

Some regard this fent~ as a nasalized form (with an n, 
originally belonging to the present stem only) of the root 
of u.peietg to seek, aim at. Others would identify it 
with the widely represented Indo-European root ^entr 
(; ^oni‘^pnt~') to go, journey, whence OTeut. (OHO. 

fmdOy OE.y^'^^zyfootsokiier, pedestrian; on this supposition 
the development of sense is similar to that of L. invenire to 
come upon, to find. 

The OTeut. conjugation, j^uPaHy fandnm, fure. 

dotW' {Qc>th.fHnJ>i:tm,ftmpans are due to the analogy of the 
form.s with /), .should by phonetic Ia\v have yielded OE; 

^/cO; pnndony funaen', as this would have been an 
apparently unique ablaut-.serie.s the vb. was naturally afiected, 
by the analogy of vbs, like iindan, j^rmactn, windan. For 
the short forms (chiefly .Vc.) and for the sur- 
vival ot/andas pa. t- cf. remark.s on Bind.] 

I. To come tipoii by chance Or in the course of 
events. ' , ' 

1 . trans. To come across, fall in with, meet with, 
light upon. PTmarily of persons, and implying 
perception of the object encountered ; hence of 
things viewed as agents; 

Beownl/ 2x^6 (Gr.) Ic . . gruridhyrde fond, a xooo Baeth 
Meir, xiii. 38 Seo leo .. NimS eall fet hio fint, 011:75 
Land, Horn, 83 pe .sunne .scineS purh giesae eh' url , . 
and ho nimeS al Kwiich hou alse ho per on vint. IMd, 107 
He met findan fele pe bepS bet i|>o?en and istb5en pene he. 
c 1205 Lay. 12303 Heo . . iuundeii bene king paer he wes an 
slaeting. «i3oo C^trsor M. 1183, (Cott.) (^teiradam abel 
liodi fand For soru on fote moght he noght stand, <71394 

P. FI. Crede 631 Who.so for-gabbed^ a frere y-foundeti at 
j*»e stuesj. 01400 Mac NDKV. (Itoxb.) viii. 29 Ih pat ryuerer 
oft tymes fundea many precious staiieSi <71480 C'a.xton 
Smnes ofAymon x-xiv, 526 Men shold fynde in the worlde 
but fewe suche knyghtc.s as he is one, 15x3 Douglas ASneis 
vm. ii. heading^ The sow with grisis . . Eneas fund. 1660 
Boyle New Exp. Phys. Meek. xxxv. (1682) 138 Which 
impels the water jt finqes in its way. 1705 Addlsom Italy 
Bref., Many new Subjects that a Traveller may find to em- 
ploy himself upon. 1S83 Century Mag. XXV I. 911/a They 
might find traces of European sojourn on the. island. 

absol. 1340 Ayenb. 38 \ ef b© vin.st and nagt ne yelst : jjou 
hit stelst ifiii Bible ^ohn xxi. 6 Cast the net on the right 
side of the .ship, and yee shall find- 

b. with t ohj. and inf . ; or with ohj. and cbnipL 
0x000 yuliana 364 (Gr.) Ic hine finde fer?) staSelian. 

<7^275 Pass. Our Lord y2$ in 0 . E. Misc. 46 pesne man we 
funde vorbeoden vre lawe, c 1340 Cursor M. 6827 (Trin.) 
pin enemyes b«eSt pou fyndes o stray. ci:335 Chaucer 
L.G.W. 1798 Lucre tiny Ryghte as a wolfe that fynt a lamb 
allone. MerUn 4 He was fouuden dede. 1553 Lvn- 

»ESAY Monarche 5517 Qeue thare sail ony man, or wyue. 
That day be funding upon lyue. 1670 Lady M. RertIk in 
X2th Rep. Hist, MSS. Comm. App. v. 21, I .could not find 
her at horn. xSstfi J, Wilsom Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 1 . 179 
He has. .been fun’ lying in, the iniddie of the road. 

c. To meet with in records. *t Also ctksol. 

<7X175 Lamb. Hojn. 47 We uindeS in halie hoc l^t ieremie 

be prophete stod .. in }ye uenne up to his mude. 0:1300 
Cursor M. 356 t Cott.) pis elementz pat al thinges bindcs 
Four er jxai, als clerkes findes. 1340 H ampole Pr, Co7isc. 7176 
Als in som boke 'wiy>'ten es fonden. CX400 Desir. Troy J3494 
Fro the towne of Thefjsaile .. Eght furlong, I fynd, 1678 
Abp. Sancroft in D’Oyly Life tiSar' II. 406 There we find 
the holy man in a great strait of aflliction, lyxz Addisok 
Sped, No. 415 P 3 We find Serairamis leading her three 
Millions to the Field. . i86x M. Pattisou Ess. (1889) 1 . 34 
In 1276, we find the Emperor and the King of England in. 
con.stant communication. : 

d. To come upon, begin acquaintance with or 
operation upon (any object), when it is in a speci- 
fied condition ; often contrasted with leave. 

<7x460 Tcsvhehy Myst. (Snrtee.s) 59 In the .state thou it 
fand Thou .shal It turne. a 1568 Ascham Sckolem, (Arb/l 
133 He found that. Colledge spending scar.se two hundred 
markes by [the] > ears : he left it spending a thousand inarkes 
and more, a 1656 Bp. Hall Rem, (PX'.?. (1660) 179 Afiiiction 
never leaves us as it findes us. 1784 Cowpkr Task m. 386 
The morning finds, the self-sequester’d man Fresh for his 
task. 1827 Examiner 481/ r ’ They can only administer the 
law as they find tlie 'law. 1884 Gladstone in Standard 29 
Feb. 2/6 That is the state of things we found established. 

2 . To discover the whereabouts of (something 

hidden or not previously observed) ; sometimes 
with implied notion of picking up or cariydiig off. 
Cf. 9. ■ ■ ■ , , 

C1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 187S Salamcn findin i.s .«;a 1 , And his 
temple sri^ien wiS'-al. a xgyz Knox Hist. R*f \Vks. 1846 L, 
360 The multitude had fundin, bureid in _the Kirk, a great 
number of idoilis. , 1636 Cowley Misc., Ciold ii A curse on 
him who found the Care I Mod. I found a shiUmg on the 
flcxir. ’ • 

3 . To meet with, cometo haw©, obtain; receive, get 
(chiefly, something desirable pr need&l). To fnd 


favour,-gracey mercy i ihg sbsw To find omk 
account in (something) :• to receive advantage from 
(a course. of action)^ to experience to be prolittible 
(^Yx.t 7 ‘ouver$onc 0 inptey. 

a 1000 Cscdmon^s Gen. 1456 (Gr.) Heo : . no . . reste fand, 
<7,1230 Halt Meid. 7 Swuch svvetnes.se j?u schalt ifinden in 
his lime. C1374 Chaucer Aiiel. ty Arc, 106 Hir fredome 
fonde Arcyte. c 1475 Rauf Coil'year 294 The worthie har- 
berie that T haue fundin heir. 15S1 J, )^mA. liaddo}ps 
A ns7if, Osor. 380 b, What heresy [was ever] so ahsurde, that 
found not’ crediite .; somewhere ? 1596 Dalrymple' tr. 

Leslie's Hist. Scot. n. (1887) 169 Finding occasioune to win 
honour blythlie he apprehendes it. i6ix Bible Transl. 
Pref. 1 But yet [it] fiudeth but cold intertainment in the 
world. 1737 Bracken fCarriery hnpr. (1757) II 231 , 1 have 
always found my Account i n such Method. 1767 Blackstone 
Comm. II, 369 Upon a petition' preferred to the lord in his 
court baron the party grieved shall find remedy.^ xJrSx 
CowPER Charity SM No works shall find acceptance in that 
day. XS13 Macaulay Epitaph on Martyn, I’he Christian 
hero finds a Pa.gan tomb. 1853 F. W. Newman Odes of 
Horace Pref. 5, 1 . . despair of finding readers among those 
who seek .solely for amusement. i8di M. PxVttison Ess, 
(1889) I. 47 Such commotlitie.s . . found little market 
absol. 1611 Bible yob xxxiv. ii He [shall] .. cause euery 
man to finds according to his wa yes. 

-f b. with iff. as o/f. Ohs. rare. 

X37S Cdntic, de Credtione 851 in A7igUa I, ]>at y may 
fynden glad to be in al my lyf tyme ones. 

4 . To gain or recover the use of (one’s limbs, 
powers, etc,). To find 07 ids feet : lit. of a child : 
To be able to stand ; fg’. to become conscious of or 
develop one’s powers. Cf, Feel v. 6 d. 

a 153S More fFks. 1254 The bitch had founde the foote 
agayn : and on she came. 1593 Shaics. 2 //<??!, PV, 11. i. 
1:47 We must haue you finde your I.egges. Sirrba Beadle, 
whippe him till he Ifeape ouer that same Stoo'.e. 1642 
Fuller Holy <y Prof St. v. xix. 438 They thought it high 
time for the Cow to find her horn.s. ^ i66y Milton P. L, vnt. 
97 His [the Sun’.s] beams, unactiye else, thir vigor find. 
1073 Ess. Educ. Gefttlewojit. 26 Children .i when they find 
their own feet, will not abide the tedium of a School. 1827 
Keble Chr. y. 23 Trin, xi, The groveling worm Shall find 
his wings. 1E68 Holme Lee B. Godfrey Ii. 8 Olive was just 
beginning to find her feet. 

6 . To discover or perceive on inspection or con- 
sideration ; to perceive or recognize the | resenee 
of. Sometimes approximating to the sense of Fr. 
trouver'. To con.sider (a quality, circumstance) to 
be present. To find fault ; see Fault sh. 6. 

1382 WyclifZw/Iv x.xiu, 4, 1 fynde no thing of cause in tliis 
man. <7x400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vii. 25 Euermare in he mjddes 
of )>am es fun den he figure of |>e crosse. 1486 Bk. St. A Ibans 
E J b, Ther in, fyndyn wee .suche dyuersite. XS53 Wilson 
A/z<r^. fifSo) Prol.' A iv b, Malitions folke, that love to finde 
faults in'other mennes makers. 173$ Berkeley Hef. Free- 
thinking in Math, § 30 , 1 find no sense or reason in what you 
.say, i&!|.8 ’hlkChOijci Hist. Eng. I. 354 Nor did the world 
find anything iudierous in the pomp which, .surrounded him, 
b. with complement or infinitive. 

< 71*00 Trin. Coll. Hoin. 87 And cumeS |?erto [the huse] 
and fint hit emti. 13.. El. E. A HU, P, A. S/oOnalle her 
forhedez wryten , I fande. Pe loinbez nome. <ci38o Sir 
E'erumb, 522 Or we dej^iartye henne j al hoot |x>u .schalt me 
vynde. 1^7 Montqomerje Cherrie Slae 1256 For he 
esteemt his faes defiate, Quhen anes he fand them fald. 
1724 Ramsay Tea-i, Misc. (1733' I. 34 When we fand our 
purses loom. , 1879 Geo. Eliot Coll, Break/, P, 292, 1 , .find 
no scheme Content iherii both.' 

e. rcjl. To perceive oneself to be in a specified 
place or position^ or condition of body or mind. 
Also in weaker sense To come to be (in the course 
of events). Htno do you find yowself? Mem are 
you? Cf. Fr. se trouver, Ger, sick befinden. 

c 1386 Chaucer Ford. 'Frol. 385 Who so fyndeth hym out 
of swich fame, 1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 26 Than 
fynt he hymself .. More strong to performyn his journe. 
f 148^ Caxton Blanchardyn it 14 Blanchardyn fonae hym 
self in aduy.ses wyth hi.s rnay.scep walkynge wythin the 
paleys. ^ itkjo Fairfax i asso xv. Hi. 277 On the niouniaines 
top themselues they fand. ,1633 Bp. Hall Bard Tejcis 212 
Do not ye find yourseIve.s perplexed herein? i6ga R. 
L’EsTRANGp Fables xcy. 89 Pray, Sir, How d’ye Find your 
self? 1791 Mr.s. Radclikfb Rom, Forest xii. Tell me how 
you find yourself. 1816 J ScoiT Vis, Paris 43 He was 
quite .sure of finding himself comfortable.. 1823 F. Clissold 
Ascent ML Blattc 21 We found ourselves opposed by a 
parapet of congealed snow. 1873 Black xii, 183 

Lavender found himself, .entering a drawing-room. 

6 . To discover, come to the knowledge of (a fact 
or state of tbifigs) by experience dr trial. Const, 
with simple obj. {pbs. rars'^, dlij. and inf. or com- 
plement, or clause as objl Also, in a more sub- 
jective .sense (cf. Fr. trotrve)^ ; To feel ' to be 
(agreeable, disagreeable, etc.), to consider or re- 
gard as (ridiculous, excellent, etc,). 

a 1300 Cursor M, 25180 (Cott.) Bot.pat es man-lied mast o 
mede, be funden trou in ilk.nede, <11400 Rose 2707 
They thee, fande Cartels and wys, 1435 M isyn Fire ofLme 
20 He has fun hani worbi ; to haue hym-self. , a 1533 Ld, 
Berners Eluon kx, 240 Ye shall fynde the mater.otber wyse 
then Gerarde his brother bath sa^^’cl. 1570 Buchanan 
masleon Wks.(i892l 49 He fand to be trew in <Jeid all yat he 
suspectit, afoir.^ 1607 Topsf.ll Serpents (ifioS) 596 Cadmus, 
not finding their return, went -likewise to the same fountain. 
x6rx Bible Dan. v.-nj Thon art weighed in the balances,, 
and art found wanting.' iCzifi Bacon. '§ 22 We finde 
that Violets yeeld a pleasing Sent.' ' xyxx.STEF.LTS Sped. 
No. 6 ? 2 He finds Rirst mc>ng %rfeeable than Motion. ' 1768 
Sterne Se^iL yotimi, {1778? n.‘83 iflkaractet) How dp you' 
find the Frendh ? X83X Kebue Serin, v: <1848 ) 1 26 Whw his 
severe trials came, ,he waus found wanting in some qualities. 


1886 Munch. Exam. 27 Feh., 5/2 Deer forests have hem 
found to pay better than sheep grazing, '' 

b- Olten in phrases, To find ^ it) ‘\fit, impossible^ 
necessar/y etc. to {do so and so), 

1629 S'herto^enbosh s yhitYfmxTdi fit to build there the 
fourth 'chiefs Towne. 1778 ’ Trial qf Hundocomar 16/2 
Whatever contingent expenses you may find it necessary tq 
disburse in Calcutta. 1879^ B- Taylor Stud. Germ. Lit. 11 
Hildebrand finds it impos.sibIe to decline the defiance. 

7 . In certain senses of Fjeel : fa. To suffer, 
undergo (punishment, pain) {pbs.), b. To suffer 
from,, feel unpleasantly (cold, etc.) ; now colloq, or 
</?«:/,; also, to find of, c. To perceive (a smell, 
taste) (^Sk.). Cf. also 16. 

<11300 Cursor M. 6295 <G 5 tt.l Oft J>ai fand his wrake, 
r i4o<> Maundev (1839 dii. 17 At the Cop of the HilIe. .Men 
may fynde no Wynde. 1633 Bp. IdkLL El ard Texts 369 
Before she findes the throwes of her travell. 1723 Present 
State Russia II. 24 We did not find the Cold - .very .sen.sibly. 
X771 Goldsm. HisL Eng. II. 298 Henry feiund little tin- 
easine.ss at Perkin's irruption, 1826 J. Wils^jn HocL Ambr, 
Wks. 1855 I. 274 Do you fin’ the smell o’ burnin, sir. 
Jefferies Red DeerxUl 154 Even those who are liardeued 
to it find of the cold. 
fS. find 021 1 (20 c), Ohs. 

CX2O0 Trin. Coll. Horn. 5 ForleteS 5ure .synne bat ^e ne 
be imndi-n on sunne, 13.. El. E. A flit. P, B. 547 War. be 
now.. In be fylbe of pa flesch bat bou be founden neuer. 
a 1400 Octouian 229 Sche was founcle with the <]ede. 1530 
Palsgr. sso/i Howe cansie thou denye it, wast thou na.t 
founde wiih the maner ? i6ix Heywood Golden Age 1. Wks, 
1874 HI. 19 This imposture neuer .shall be found. 169* 
liOCKE Educ. § 124 The first time he is found in a Lye, it 
should rather be wondered at as a monstrous Thinge in him. 
1741-3 Wesley Extract of yrnl. 11749) 83 O, I fin<i you, 
I find you 1 I know where you are. Is not your name 
Wesley? a 1774 Fergilsson Poems 11845) 4® Had 

some laird his lady fand In sic unseemly course.*,. 

II. i 'o discover or attain by search or effort, 

9 . To discover or obtain by searching. 

C9S0 Lindif. Gosp. Msitt. xxvi. 60 AH Siu .somnung 
sob ton lea.s witnessa wift] 5 onebtelend ..Sene fundon. c loop 
Ags. Fs. Ixxvi. 16 [l.vxvii. 19] tGr.) Ne biS b^er eSe bln spor 
on to findanne. a 1200 Moj'al Ode 243 in 7 'rin. Coll. Horn. 
227. Hie seche^ reste bar non nis ac hie hies ne mu^en ifinden) 
137s Barbour Bruce 1. 60 I'har mycht succed na female, 
Quhill foundyn mycht be ony male, c 1386 Chaucer Sqrls 
T. 462 Herbes shal I ryght ynowe y fynde To hele with 
your hurte.s. <.'14*0 Pal lad, on H usb. 1. 10 To w'rite . . For* 
husbondry how water shal be fonde. i553 Wilson RheL 
(1580) 98 Is his Lease long inough .. Then . . I will finde 
a hole in it I warrant thee, 1656 Cowley /‘r/m/iy/i. id 
Absence ix, A Bird . . Finding at last no pmssage out, It sits 
and dings. ' 1785 Burns 'To PV. Sampson xv, 'I'he Muse, nad 
I^oet ever fand her, Till by himsel he learn'd to wander. 
1848 Macaulay HUt. Eng. I. 534 The exiles, .tried to find 
another leader. 1870 C. F. Gordon Gumming in Gd. IVords 
133/2 The slope [is] .so rapid that you can scarcely find footing! 

absed, c xz^o Gen. ^ Ex. 3190 He . . hauen so3t, And 
funden, aiid hauen up-bro^t 8e bones. x$40 Ayenb. 24 Cliep 
wyt wel uor to imderstoncle, and sotil wyt wel itbr to vynde.‘ 
138* Wyclif Mfatt. vii. 7 Seke 3e, and 30 sliulen fynde. ‘ 
b. To discover (game) in hunting. Also absol, 
CX4ZO Avoio. Arth. xxxi, The bore brittunt thay funde 
Was colurt of the kingus hunde. i486 Bk, St. Albans E vb, 
When she shall with houndes be foundyn and soght, 1565- 
73 Cooper Thesaurus, Good hounds .. open not but where 
they finde. 1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. Cf Leg. Art (1850) 
196 The dogs . . found. 1883 Shf.rar At Home in Imia, 
207 Lady Montego .. hemrd the view hallo ,. They had 
found. 

e., To come again info view of, to recover (some-, 
thing lost). 

<i:,X2*5 After. R. 48 I.ouerd min heorte is icumen a^ein 
eft; ich hire habbe ifunden. a 1300 Cursor 3 f. 4108 (Cott.) 
He went him forth and forl>er soght TU he b^t^t faand he 
finid.noght. 13.'. El. E. Allii. P. A. 327 Now haf I font© 
bat I fot-lete. 138* Wyclif Luke xv. 5 Whaune he hath 
fonndifen it, he ioyinge puttith on his shuldris. c 1440 

5'3 He wyste not 'them [his knyghtes] to fynde. 1596 
SiiAKS. Merck. I. i. 143 By aduehturing both [shaftsj 
1 oft found both. 1667 Milton P. L, vm. 479; She dlsap^ 
peerd . . I wak'd'To find her, or for ever to deplore Her losjsi 
1791 ‘G. Gambado’ Ann. Horsem. ix, (1809) xo6, I.. soon 
found the. hounds again. . i 

d. fig. in phrase, To hiow where to find 
yottiCio, So, + Where may we find you I 

1581 J, Bell H addon's Answ, Osor. 153 Set downe ybur 
mynde wheretinto you will stand, that we may know once 
where we 'may finde you. 160a W. Vi kTson Hecacordon 
147 Whereby father Parsons and his adherents did so square 
their actions, as neuer . any man iiuing can tell where to find 
them. ax6z6 Scla'i'HR On Rom. iv. (1650) 25 Versipellcs t 
Wheve may we finde you? . 1856 J, H. Newman Callista 
61 He did not undenstand his nephew, or (to use a common 
phrase) know where to find himi 

e. refi. To discover and attain one’s special placej 
power, or vocatipn. 

1647 H. More Poems 294 [The .soul] infinitely has fiin 
Henself, her deep'st desire un.speakably hath woiine. 1889 
Spectator 14 Dec- 839 Browning may he said almo.st to have 
found himself in the deliglit he had in reading other persons’' 
souls. Academy 11 Mar. 222/1 It was as assistant to 

Bain that Alinto found himself. ^ . 

10 . To succeed in obtaining (something needed 
or desired) ; to procure (money, bail, sureties, etc.).’ 
Cf. xS. , 

1552 Huloet, Finde suerties, vadio. 1609 Skene Reg, 
Map. 110 Gif sic borgh may dot be founden, he sail pas to 
the knawfedge of ane assise. 1640 -x Kirkcndbt. IVar^ 
Comm.'Min, Bk. (1853) 8r They find sti retie to others, as’ 
accords 'of ‘the law. xZzx Elxaminer You shaU find 

security for your good behaviour. i 4 hS 8 Act 31-2 Llct. c. 
54 § 5 It shall- not be necessary .* to find Security foji; 
Expenses. • . , . . 
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b. To get or obtain (opportnnity, time, etc.) by 

arrangement or inariagement ; ‘ ‘ 

330,, Him mis no )>mg leouere Jennet he 
m'uwe ivinden iincheis'un udrto jiuene. 1535 ' CovteKCALE 
i* 4 Ye youre seines can fynde tyme to d\^ell in 
syled houses. 1656 Cowley Imit, Martians Epigr. nx If 
we for Happiness could leisure finde. Steele Spect. 

No, 76 P 3 He would find an Opportunity to take some 
favourable Notice of him. 2:760 H. Walpole Corr, (,ed. 3) 
HI. ccclviii. 376, I just found a moment to write you a line. 
2^8 J. H. Blunt Epf* Ch. Eng. I. 466 The volume had not 
been long in print before the king found time to rend it. 

, c. To summon up (courage, resolution, etc. to 
do something). To find in onds heart : to be in- 
clined or desirous ; to prevail upon oneself' (to do 
something); in present use chiefly, to, be hard- 
hearted enough, t To find onds countenance : to 
assume a certain demeanour. 

<r 1374 Chaucek Troilus in. 979 He . . took a light, and fond 
his contenamice As for to foke upon an old romaupce. 
ct 44 o Gesteu Rom. Ixx. 324 (Harl. MS.) He slepte . . so 
savourly, hat Jje preste ne non othir myst fynde in hire herte 
to wake him. 2551 Robinson tr. Mords l/top. (Arb.) 26 They 
can not fynde in their hertes to loue the author therof. 26x2 
Bible 2 A'ct/w. viL 27 Therfore hath thy seruant found in his 
heart to pray this prayer vnto thee. 2721 Steele Sped. 
No. 27 P I They . . cannot find in their Hearts to relinquish 
it. 2862 Geo. Eliot Silas M. xiv. 255 Not as I could, find 
i’ ray heart to let him stay i’ the coal-hqle more nor a minute. 

At last he has found courage to speak. ' 

11. Of things: a. To obtain as if , by effort. So 
to find eccpressionf ingress^ outlet, place, etc. Also 
occasionally, to have in a specified place. 

2810 Scott of L. in. ix, The billow.. That far to 

seaward finds his source. 1813 H. & J. Smith vt 

London go Clouds, .Which quickly find vent in a deluge of 
tears. 2829 Shelley v. iv. 99 The only ill VvHich' can i 
find place U pon the giddy, sharp and narrbw hour Totterin,g 
beneath us. 2860 W. F. Collier Gt. Events Hist v. (1871) 
273 The devotion of the people found vent chiefly in pilgrim- 
ages. 1875 JowETT Plato (ed. 2) III., 696 An opening suf-. 
ficient to enable the largest vessels to find ingress, . 

■ b. To reach, arrive at as a destination. . , 

<1x340 Hampole Psalter xx. 8 pi righthand fynd [L. »«- 
veniat] all pa.t has {je hated. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. n, iii. 72 The iron being, .guided toward the stone, untill 
it find the newtrall point wherein its gravity justequalls tlie 
magneticall quality. 1801 Southey Thalaha vn. xx, Yet 
may a dagger find him- . 

c. To come home to, take hold of, reach the 
understanding or conscience ,of. 

a 1834 Coleridge Conf. Inquiring Spirit j. (2840) 29. What- 
ever finds me, bears witness for itself that it has proceeded 
from a Holy Spirit. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit^ 1. (1875) 37 
As long as his new casting so fails more fully to conimend 
itself; more fully (to use Coleridge's happy phrase about the 
Bible) to find us, 1^2 Drummond in Pall Mall.G. 17 O'et- 
qfi The books of which I have been speaking found me and 
taught me. " 

;j 12. To ascertain, or attain by mental effort ; to 
discover by study or attention. 

axooo Cynewulfs Christ 183 (Gollancz) Hu maej ic.. 
andsware senige findan Wrahum tq-wibercj . cxiys Lamb. 
Mont. 103 Ea 3 e raei )?e ,mon fundan hu he hine seolf amerre. 
a 2250 Owl tjf- Night. 705 pe niBtiagale. .haddo andsuere gode 
ifunde. c 1320 Settyn Sag. (W.) 2372 Ac thai, ne couthe nowt 
i^find, Whi th’ emperour was blinde, Godfrey 

cxxxvji. 204 The due. .bad hym saye that he hath fbunden. 
2538 Starkey England 1. ii. 68 We may perauenture fynd 
some mean to restore our cunttey. <22631 Donne Poems 
(1650) 3 Teach me to. .finde What winde Serves to advance 
an hope-st. minde. 2678 Phillips, To Find the^ Ships Trim, 
a term in navigation to find how she will sail best. ,1^7 
Dryden Firg. Georg, in, 701 This Remedy the Scythkn 
Shepherds found. 2822-6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. Art 
1 . 481 We must rest contented with viewing the true figure 
of an object, without expecting to find its natural colour. 

IB. To ascertain by calculation; to get at or 
obtain (tbe solution of a problem). 

02391 Chaucer Astrol. Prol. i Conclusiouns that ban beh 
fownde. 01500 A-awoo/o/ 497 We have fundyne so. 27x4 
WmsTOT/i Euclid (ed. 3) in. 1, To find [Billingsley 2570 A<m 
T o, finde out] the Center of a given Circle. 1840 Lardner 
Geom. 141 We find the point B on the second parallel from 
<?Fat a certain distance above the fifth parallel from OX. 

14. To find onds way : primarily, to make out 
one’s way by observation or inquiry ; to contrive 
to reach one’s destination. Hence in weaker sense, 
said of persons and things : To go or be brought to 
a place in spite of difficulties, or not quite as a 
matter of course. 

‘ [a 1225 Ancr, R 66 pe ueond, .ivond wel touward hire of 
hire uorlorenesse. c 1250 Gen. A Ear. 3246, xii. weiges Ser-in . . 
^at euerilc kinde of Israel Mai oor his weige finden wel. 2393 
Gower Conf. 1 . 265 If thou wolt finde a siker weie To love, 
put envie awaye. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 889 Whp would 
not, finding way, break loose from Hell?] 2746-7 Hervey, 
Medit. (i8i8> 71 That fatal javelin .. finds its way to the 
hearts of all the sons of Adam. 1803 J. Bristed Pedestrian 
Tour II. 635 Her cousins, .had been bankrupted, .and had 
found their way up to London. 1827 Examiner, 
English corn is finding its. way into Ploliand.^ 2835 Thirl- 
wall Greece I. 21 A weak and sluggish river, which .. 
scarcely finds its way to the sea. 2847 Marrvat Chtldr. 

N. Forest iv, Could you find your way home? 2875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 340 Notions which have found tfieir way 
into the drama. ^ , 

tl5. To contlive, devise, invent; to discover (a, 
scientific fact, etc,). Also with forth, up. Obs. 

O. E. Chron. an. 918 Se cyng haefde funden, Sset [etc.]. 
<2x240 Ureisun in Cott. Horn. 199 pet >u bringe Jjene Munuch 
to hire glednesse pet funde Sesne song hi Se. a 2300 C ursor 
M. 2469,1 Cott. V Enoch . .was pe first pat letters fand. . c 1380 
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IVycLiF Wks. (2880) 279 Thidicions founden vp of synful 
wrecchis, T393 Gower, Cmf IL 161 The first iu thilke 
londe .. whiche the melodic fonde Of reedes. 2439 Lydg, 
Chron. Troy t. iii, Famous Argus .. fyrf t that art yfonde. 

<: x449 PecOck Repr. 534 For this eende religiduns weren 
founde and foundid, c 2456 Henryson 77 At 

the last hee 'finds; fourth a wyle. 2568 Grafton II. 

145 Many., have found suggestions .. to bring this your 
realme into subversion. 2655-60 StatsIev Hist. Philos. 
(1701) 106 About this time .. Ariairiniander found the obli- 
quity of the Zodiack. . . ‘ 

16. dial. To feel (a pulse) ; also. z///n to feel, 
grope. 

2826. J. Wilson Noct A mbr. Wks.. 2855 I. 264 You wad 
hae fan’ a pulse withAEsculapian solemnity. 1892 Nerthumb. 
Gloss., It's that dark, aa’ll he’ to fin’ for the sneck. 

17. Law. t a. intr. To determine. (Only in OK.) 

a 2000 Laws Alfred § 18 iri Thorpe Laws (1840) 1 . 72 Swa 
we ser be lajwdum men fundon, 
b. f To determine and declare (an offence) to 
have lieen committed ; to determine and de- 
clare to be (so an^ so). 

249s Act II Hen, VI I, c., 3 Pream., The seid offences 
myght not . . be punysshed except it were first founde and 
presented by the verdite .of xy men. ,2525 Wriothesley 
CA rw/. (1875) 1 . 9 They saide he hanged himselfe, but it was 
fownde edntrarie. 1602 Shaks. Ham. v. L 5 The Crowner 
hath sate on her, and firkis- it Christian burialL 2647 N. 
Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. Ixvii. (1739) 168 If it were foUnd 
for the supposed Offender, he was bailed till the next coming 
of the J ustices. 1675 C. H atton in Hatton Corr. (1878)222 
Y* crowner’.s inquest have found, it. only manslaughter. 1817 
W, Smms'k Law Nisi PrmstgA. 4S \\. 1223, Judgment shall 
be given, for defendant, although the issue b« found against 
hirn. ,, 

e. To determine and declare (a person), or 

innocent. ; 

c 1400 Apol. Loll. 45 pe Holi Goost, wan He comih,.scha! 
find pis world Of dome, c 2475 Rauf Coilgear 290 tie will 
be found in his fault, that wands forou tin weir.^ 1S31-2 
Act 23 Hen'. VJlf c. i Anie person ne. .founde gyltie of any 
abbettement. 2623 Shaks. Hen. VlIJ, \i, i. 7 Is be found 
guilty?^ 1784 CowPER Taskxx. 12 He finds his, fellow guilty 
of a skin Not colour’d like his own- x^xx Examhier s^4/x 
The' Jury found the defendants guilty. 

d. To agree upon and deliver, ‘bring in* (a ver- 
dict). , Also 'vvitb bbj. sentence introdnced.by that^ 

*574 ^r..Liitletoh's Temtres xog a, The Graund Assise ought 
by the law to finde that [etc.].- <1. 2657. Sir . J. Balfopr 
Ann. Sfit, (2824-5) H. 58 Ifie said courte..fand that the 
said edlcte,dia no wayes extend, towardes thesubiectes of 
the kin^dome of Scotland. ^1848 Macaulay //isZ, Eng. 11 . 
37 The jury . ^ found a verdict of guilty. ' 2S88 Law Times 
LXXXiV, 132/2 The jury at the trial; found that the managing 
director, .had ratified the contract ’ 
absol. 1022 Bacon Heji. ‘ VII, 220 They would . . inforce 
theni to finde as they would direct.' x8gx Law Times XC 
283/1 The jury .. found for the plaintiff. ■ 

e. To ascertain the validity of (an indictment, 
etc.). To find a (true) bilT. see Bill sb.^ 4. 

t$ix Act 4 Hen. Vill, 10 Any office or offices found 
before Eschetour or Eschetours. 1534 Act 26 Hen. VIIL 
c. 2 An .inditement of .xii* men lawfully, founden., 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. vi. (1703)11. 99 Tins Indictment and 
Information was found by the Grand Jury. 2769 Black- 
stone Comm. IV. xxiii. 301 To find a bill, there must at 
least twelve of the [grand] jury a^ee.- ' 1845 Stephe^^ Laws 
Eng. II. 484' An indictrqent fdr trea.sQn ;.‘must be found 
within three years after the commiferion of the act of treason. 

III. 18. To procure (something) for the use of 
(somebody) : with direct (or direct and, indirect) 
obj. ; to supply, providcj furnish. Fill found (in 
; regard to servants) ; with all customary articles of 
i food, etc., provided. 

! c 2200 Trin. Colh Horn. 215 Wi sholdest pu pis finden pe 
noht ne fost perof. a 2225 SL Marker. 20 Hwa so. .nxakeS 
chapele oSer chirche oSer ifindeS in ham liht q^Ser lampe. 
2297 R. Glouc. (2724) 297 pat euere eyjte.hyde lond an man 
hym ssolde fynde. . a xyyo Cursor M. 13277 (Cott.) Wit pair 
scipp pai fand para fode. .c 1386 Chaucer Kutls T. 1555 
And euer more- .Etcrne fyr J. wot bifore the fynde. <^2430 
Pilgr. Lyf Manhode ii. xipc. (1869)^82 He wolde that, .here 
herkeners .. founden hem here vitailes.^ * 543-4 Act ^5 
Hen. VIII, a It § 3 Borouglies. .not findinge burgesses iox 
: the parliament. 15% Richmottd., Willsx6q My thre natural 
sonns . - shalbe fownden meate and drynke, 1603 Johnson 
Kingd, <5- Commonw. 152 No more then evety horseman [is 
accounted] a. rider, . or able to finde .himselfe armonr. xS^y 
N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. Ixxi. (2739) 192 For every 
’ Plough, every man should find two.compleat Horses. x’j6z~qx 
H.' Walpole Vertuds Anefd. Paint. III. 253 The 

subscription was but ten shillings a year : Britton found the 
instruments. 1814 Col. Hawker Diary CiZgi) I. 122 The 
hotels do not find breakfast, 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
(1876) I. App. 662 The government reqiiired each county to 
find Its quota of ships. 2884 Punch 8M.zx. 118/2 Wages 
I 18, all found but beer. 

b. with immaterial object. 

1664 Butler Hud. ii. ii. 386 Honour is like that glassy 
! Bubble That finds Philosophers such trouble. ^ 1771 yunius 
: Lett. xlix.‘2S4 The perpetration of new crimes will find 
employment for us both. 185S Buckle Civiliz. (1873) H- 
viii. 574 The forms of constitutional government they could 
bestow, but they could not find the traditions and the habits 
by which the fonns were worked. 

19. To support, maintain, provide for (a person, 
rarely an institution). To find in : to supply with. 
f To find to school', to maintain at schooL 

[App. from 18 by conversion of indirect into direct obj,] 
*375 Barbour Bruce i. 32a Naue . .Wald do sa mekili for 
him, that he Mycht suffidantly fundyn be. 13^ Lange, 

P. Pl. C- VI. 36 My frendes fouwien me to scole. • ^2430 
Hymns Virg. (1867) 59, I wole pee fynde til pou be oolde. 
a 1529 Skelton Replyc, 147 Exhibicyon Therewith to be 


founde At the unbrersite.’ 2599 Hakluyt Fijy. II. «. 73 
Condemned, persons . . are found by .the. king, as jong as the y 
do Hue. 2723 Steele Na rs The king of 

Sweden finds me in clean linen. ' ‘*795 Burke Thoughts 
Scarcity Wks: 1842 II. 249 Unless the labourer is welbfed, 
and otherwise found , with such necessarie.s of, animal, Hfy. 
2830 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) L 212 Decline finding: 
paupers in yenison. ,1857 R. Tomes A mer. in Japan viii. 
183 Boatmen’s wages are from one-and'-a-half to two-and-a- 
quarter dollars per month, , whenyi?r<;m?. 

h. So To find oneself i to provide for one’s own 
living or needs, f Also said iransf. pi q. wqx. . 

c 1386 Chaucer Nufis Pr. 7 '. 9 Sche fond hirself. 2466 
Piaun. 4- Househ: Exp. 346 Item, to ij. fellers of tymlire, 
and to fynde them, sel fifes, viij.tf. 2553 BecoN R cliques if 
Rome (1563) 24 b. Such poore . as haue not wherof to fynde 
themselues. 2585 Washington tr:. Nicholay Voy. Turkic 
HI. iv. 76 b, They have . . 4 Aspres of pension by the day, 
but upon that they must fynde themselves. 1624 Bacon 
War with Spain (1629) 45 The. war in continuance will 
finde it selfe. 1653 H. CogaN ir. Pintos Trav. xxxiii. 133 
A certain pay to find himself withal, and to live upon. 17^ 
Fielding' Voy: to Lisbon Wks. 1882 VIL 99 It was expected 
•the passengers should find themselves in several things. 
1847 Marryat N. Forest vi, They., found them- 

selves, as fowls can always do when they have a great range 
of gro.uhd to go over, 

'j' C. To serve to maintain. Obt. 

1483 Pest wall (W. de W. 1525) 59 Of y ' wheet was so grete 
plente yt it founde all y^* ‘people, .for thre yere. 2523 Fitz- 
k erb. Surs/. 2 b, 1 1 is to be enquered . . what 'rminer of beestes 
oi^catell it [the niedowe] Is ino.st neceS.sary vnto, and bowe 
many it wyll fynde. *S86 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 
429 He gave to every citizen as muep wheate as would finde 
him three moneths. 

IV. With adveibs., 

20. Piud out, 

a. To discover by attention, scrutiny, study, 
etc. ; ‘to devise, invent ; to unriddle, solve, 

1552 Huloet, Finde out by studye, excudo. 2568 Grafton 
Chron. I, I. 637 Johannes Fausexu^ .. first found out ^ the 
‘noble science of Imprintyng. i6ti Bible 2. Chron. ii. 24 
A man of Tyre, skiitull to . . find out euery deuice which 
shall be put to him. 1667 Milton A A. iii 406 Who shall 
. through the palpable obscure find put His uncouth way. 
171a Nsidisoti Spect. No. 542 v'l Since'the'circulation of the 
blood has been found out, 1744 Karris Three Treat. 11. 
(1765)363 note,T\ik.y found out Laws. 1872 R. H. Hutton 
Ess. I. 38 It aims . . at finding out how they may be 
really united. , . ■’ 

b. To come upon by searching or inquiry; to 
: discover (what is hidden). Gfi 9. , . 

I 2552 Wilson Logikeixs^d) 36b, Thei. . doe search© narrow- 
lie, .and. .at lengthe finde out the Mine. •1612 Bible Jobxi, 

7 Canst thou by searching finde out God ? 2625 Bacon Ess. 

(Arbi) 499 The. .Labour, which Men take in finding 
out of Truth. 1634 Herbert Trav. 217 A - . proofe that 
Madoc ap Owen Gwynedd first, found, out that Continent 
■now call’d America. 2712 Steele Sped. No. 308 1^ 5 , 1 was 
very much surprized .. that- any one .should find out my 
Lodging. 1749 B’l elding Tom Jwt's vii. vii, As .she is a 
woman of very great note, I shall easily find, her out. x8i6 
Scott A'ntiq. xxiv, ‘ ‘Whenever Mi&ticot’s grave was fund 
out, the estate, .should be lost.’ , ' 

, .0, To 'detect in an offence to detect, discover 
(a fraud, etc.) ; to penetrate the disguise of, discover 
the identity dr' true character, of. Gf. 8. 

17x1 S>TS.tvs. Spect. No. 51 7 If at the Catastrophe he 

were found out for a Traitor. 2741 Richardson Pamela 
:L 65 Pray don’t reveal yourself till ho finds you out. ^x853 
Robertson, S qr. ui, viii. 108 , When once a man has 
found himself out he cannot be deceived again. i883A‘/«:<r^^F 
Mercantile ^ Circular 8 Nov. 082/2 The worthlessness of 
. . clayed cottons is liow being tpurid out by the consumer, 
fd. To provide, supply. 

a 1725 Burnet Time (1823) L 528 It was not possible 
for theni to find out funds'fbr so great an expense. 

211 . SPiBLaup. To discover by search. 

Said to be ‘a Norfolkism’ (W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. 
II. 235). * Still common in Suffolk ’ (F. Hall). 

[Cf. 2380 in 25 and 2430 in Finder x c.] 25^99 W. Taylor in 
Robberds Mem. 1 . 260 You have a mind . . to find up ‘ More 
Reltqucs of Rowley’; 1827 — Monthly Mag. XLIV. 324 
Jerom . . found-up a Hebrew original of the first book of 
Maccabees. 2832 Ht. Mahtineau Each ^ Allvxx. 96, I am 
going into.tbe dep-ths of the city to find up a money lender. 

Findable (forndabT), a. [L as prec. + -able.] 
That may be found : see senses of Find 
c*449 Pecock Repr, i. viii. 41 Many mo of hem ben 
fyndeable and knoweable by mannis resoun. a x66x Fuller 
Worthies i, (1662) 75 I . return such pensons to have nothing 
more to be said of them, findable by all my endevours. 1792 
'Waring in Phil. Trans. LXXXI. 152 The sei-ies findable as 
above mentioned. 2843 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 232 I felt 
about for pillows, none were findable. 1887 T. A. Trollope 
What I remember I. viL 151 There exists — still findable 
I suppose, .a large lithographed portrait of her. 
tPi'Xidal. Obs. Forms: i fyndele, 3 find-, 
fundles, ^7 pL findelles, findal(l)s, fyndalls. 
[CfB.. fyndele str. masc,, f. fund- ablaut-stem of 
jind-an to Find; quot. <21225 points to a form 
"^findels, f. the pres.-stem {fi. Uq.. findelsdji\ a. 
Invention, b. That which is ■ found ; treasure-trove. 

a 1000 Scintilla loS Ad inventionem, to fyndele. a *225 
Ancr. R. 6 po vttre riwle .. is monnes findles. Ibid. 
8 Monnes fundles. 1525 in Boys Sandwich (2792) 775 
Findall^ to be ordertsd by the 'mayor, bailiflTs, and jurats, 
where they happen [etc-l *570 Wrecks and fyndalls 
floating, and the half of all wrecks and fyndalls jottsome. 
a 25^ tr. Charter Edw. I to Cinque Ports in Hakluyt Voy. 
I. 117 And that they [Barons] shall' haue their findelles 
in the sea anid in the land. 2629 in BdyS Sandwich (179a) 
775 "Wrecks and findals. ’ : = ■ 
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Pinder (fai'ndaj). [f. Find v, + -er ^.] 

1. One who or that which finds, in various senses 
of the vh. ; one who comes upon or discovers by 
chance or search ; fone who contrives or invents, 
an inventor, deviser; tone who discovers (a coun- 
try, a scientific truth, etc.). 

<71:300 AT. Alis. 4794 Beheldeth me therof nofynder; Her 
bokes ben my shewer. rx369 Chaucer Detke Blmmche 
1168 Pictagoras . . the firste fynder was Of the art. a S4«<s 
Hoccleve De Reg. Prim. (Roxb.) 179 The first fynder of 
our faire langage . . malster Chaucer, c 1430 Life St. Katfu 
(1884) 46 pe tjmder of all euels pe fende. 1487 Act 4 Hen. 
VIIj c. 2 § I The Kyng therof to have the on half, and 
the fynder the other halfe. 152$ Pilgr, Per/. (W. de W. 
1531) 81 b, The fynder of the ryght waye to heuen. 1535 
Eden Decades 77 Chri.stophorus Colonus the fyrat fynder of 
those landes. Ibid. 134 The Chaldeans beynge the fyrst 
fynders of letters. 1660 Fuller PHxt Contempi. (1841) 184 
The finst findei's, founders, and forgens of false reports. *711 
Mrs. Centuvre Marflot v, By Marplot’s direction [I found 
you] ; you know he’s a very good finder. 1763 Blackstonb 
Comm i.xx. 349 Concerning treasure trove, he is. .to enquire 
who were the finders, 1870 Emerson Soc. <$• SoHt. xu. 269 
Time.. is the finder, the unweariable explorer. 

b. One whose occupation it is to findl; spec. 
slangs One who picks up the refuse of the meat- 
markets. 

f In Termes de la Ley 1641, and hence in certain Diets., 
erroneously said to be an early synonym for Searcher (as 
the designation of a Custom-house official) ; in 14 Ric. II. 
cap. 10, and other statutes, the AF. iremur (trone-keepev) 
was misread as trevour (finderi, whence the mistake. ^ 

175a Low Life (1764) id The whole Company of Finders 
..are marching towards all the markets. 1839 Marrvat 
Diary Amer. Set. 1. 11 . 129 Finders, who would search all over 
the country for. .every appearance on the surface of a good 
vein of metal. 1851 Mayhew Lon.d. Labour I. 255 Leaden- 
hall-raarket , . was infested . . with * finders They carry 
bags round their necks, and pick up bones or offal. 

C. In comb, with advbs., as Jifzder-auty f ^up. 
CX430 Lydo. Boehm i. ii (1544) 5 b, He f Nimrod] . .was 
fynder up of false religion. *<^3 Udall Flaiuers Latin 
Sneaking (1560) X03/2 The deuiser and fynder out . . of all 
my pleasures, i6xx Shake. IVinl, T. v. ii. 131 Had Ibeene 
the finder-out of this Secret, 1612 Woodall Surg. Mate 
Pref. Wks. (1653)1 The., first finders out of the Science.^ 

2. Sporting, f A dog trained to find and bring 
game that has been shot; a ' water-spaniel \ re- 
triever {obs.). Also, one used to discover the track 
of, or * put up \ game for the sportsman. 

1576 Fleming tr. Caius* Dogs in Arb. Gamer HI. 266 
The Water Spaniel . . is, . called a Finder because. . he findeth 
such things as be lost. x68i Hickeringill Wks. (17x6! I. 
2x4 This Couple or pair usually Hunt together, .as. , a Grey- 
Hound and a Finder. 1766 Pennant Zool. (1768) I. 54. 
xZo%Ann, Reg. 800 One or two small dogs called finders, 
whose scent is very keen, and always sure of hitting off 
a track. x8a4 Miss Mitford Village Ser. i. (1863) 95 Dash 
..is a capital finder, and will beat a cover with any 
spaniel in England. 

8 . A contrivance or instrument for finding, 
t a. An indejc. Obs. 

1588 J. Mellis Brief Insir. Civb, Vnto which Leager it 
shalbe necessary to ordein or make a calender, otherwise 
called a Repertory or a finder, 

b. A small telescope attached to the large one 
for the purpose of finding an object more readily. 

1784 Herschel in Phil. Trans. LXXV. 41 The finder of 
my reflector. 1871 tr. Sekeiletts Sfectr. Anal. Ihi. 244 
Janssen left the spectroscope to look for a moment through 
the finder, or small telescope. 

c. A microscopic slide divided by crossed lines, 
so that any point in the field can be identified 
readily, 

1867 J. Hogo Microsc. i. iiL 187 A finder, as applied to 
the microscope, is the means of registering the position of 
any particular object in a slide. 

d. Photogr. A supplementary lens attached to 
a camera, to locate the object in the field of 
view. 

[1889 P. H. Emerson Naturalistic Photogr. i. i. (x^) 133 
The handiest view finder for quick exposure work is to fit 
a double convex lens to the front of the camera ] 1894 
Brit. Jmt. Photogr. XLI. 83 Cameras, .in whicli the finders 
were . - carelessly fixed. 

II Fill de si^cle (fsen d? s>Tfcr). [Fr.] A 
phrase used as an adj. in sense : Pertaining to, or 
characteristic of, the end of the (nineteenth) century ; 
characteristically advanced, modern, or decadent. 

1890 Daily News 29 Dec. 2/2 The finance of the year has 
been special de^ siecle. X89X Melbourne Punch 4 June 
377/x Thejdn de siecle ballet, 

X^’XLd-fault. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Find v. -h 
Fault One who finds fault (see Fault sb. 6 ) ; 
a fault-finder, censorious person. 

1577 NoRTHBROOKEjDxk/wg' (1843) V! Frantilce findefaults, 
dispraysing and condemning euery good endeauour. x6s6 
Trapp Comm. Matt. vii. 4 Hypocritical find-faults, that 
can say such things to others, when, themselves are most 
obnoxious. 1863 G. Melly Sp. Soirie Vpool Co~ep. Assoc. 
17 Feb., We have a good old Lancashire saying, that one 
mend-fault is better than nine find-faults. 

aitrib. xspS Florid, a vaine, self-conceited, 

qthers-scorning, find-fault foofe. 

f Fiad-faiiltiiig, vbl. sb. Olts. rare-^^. [f, phr. 
find fault (treated as if one word) + -iNa I,] The 
action of finding fault. In attrib. 

1654 Whitlock 347 She doth not set Businesse 

back by unquiet branglings, and findefaulting Quawells* 
Findhorn ; see Finnan. 
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tFindible, a. Obs.-** [ad. L. ^findibilis, f. 
find’he to split.] That may be split or cleft. 
Hence S'i'udibleiLesa, capability of being split. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Findible. x7ai-90 in Bailey. 
x73o~36 Bailey (folio), Findibleness. 

Finding (foimdig), vb/. sb. [f. Find v. + -ino i.] 

1. The action of the vb. Find in its ordinary 
senses ; an instance of the same. Also with out. 

CX340 Cursor M. 5363 (Trin.) Joseph .. I haue founden 
here. Of his fyndynge bonke I god so, <7x449 Pecock 
Repr. I. xiii. 70 Into whos fynding and grounding doom of 
mannys resoun may suffice. x6xx Bible Eccl. xiii- 26 The 
finding out of parables i«! a wearisome labour of the minde. 
1870 Mrs. BsDXiKi.'L Austin Friars ii, ‘ You speak as though 
my misfortunes had been of my own seeking'. .* They have 
been of your own finding ’. 

b, I'hat which is found or discovered ; also, a 
find) a discovery. 

1398 Florio Trouadellh findlings, children found, findings. 
X644 Milton A reop. 36 When a man hath bin labouring . . 
in the deep mines of knowledge, hath furnisht out his find- 
ings. 1803 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag, XX. 339 The 
findings at Pompeii, preserved in the Museum of Porticl 
*876 'j'AiT Rec. Adv. Phys. Sc. xiU. (ed, 2) 322 To Joule 
we owe the first precise findings on the subject. 

2. The action of inventing or devising ; a device, 
invention. Now only with mty formerly also 
with ///. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 27661 (Cott.) O nith cams. . finding of il. 
X340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 1^57 J)ai styrd God tyll wreth. In 
f>air new fyndynges of vanitd. <7x380 Wyclif Wks. ir 38 o) 
77 Here owene fyndynge vp, )>at crist & apostUs spoken not 
of. CX400 Destr. Troy 4296 , 1 will tell here a tale. .Of be 
fyndyng of false goddes, 1578 Timme Calmm on Gen. rsx 
The finding out of Harps and such like Musical Instruments. 
1642 Roof-rs Naaman 182 Beseech the Lord not to leaue 
thee to thine owne findings. 

3. The action of providing or supplying. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. 358 He ^af a certain of possessioun 
for fynding of U3tis. Baret Alv, F 556 A finding .. 

of things that one lacketh, 

4. The action of maintaining or supporting (a 
person or an institution). \ At a persons findingf ; 
at his own cost or expense. Cf. Find v. K). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3225 A sergaunt. .jmt had ben ay at his 
finding, Euer sijjen bat he was child jeing, X494 Fabyan 
Chron. v. cxiii. 86 He gaue possessions for the fyndyng of 
hir. XS3S Gardiner Let. to Cromwell in Strype EccL Mem. 

l . XXX. 213 The finding of young children to school. x64» 
Rogers Naaman 3^ We will be at our owne findings, 
1709 Strype Ann. Ref. 1 . xxvi. 309 An annuity.. for the 
finding of a school in (juilford. 1840 Thackeray Catherine 
vii, She will be very glad to. .pay for the finding of him. 

fb. Keep, maintenance, provision, support. Obs. 

*393 Lancl. P. pi. C vii. 293 [To] haue my fi^e and my 
fyndynge of false menne wynnyn|es, c 1449 Pecock Repr. 

m. V. 305 He myste haue askid his lijflode and fynding of 
hem to whom he prechid. *470-85 mAix>m Arthur vii. i, 
That he hadde al maner of fyndynge as though he were 
a lordes sone. XS63-73 Cooper Thesaurus^ Anmnaj finding 
in meate, drinke or apparell. 

c. in pL (See quots.) Also attrih. in fitiding- 
store (U.S.), 

x84j6 Worcester (citing Chute), Findings pl.^ the tools 
and materials used by snoemakers, *838 Simmonds Diet. 
Trade, Findings, the wax, thread and tools which a jour- 
neyman shoemaker has to supply himself with for his work. 
Ibid., Finding-stores, an American name for what are termed 
in England grindery-warehouses ; shops where shoemakers' 
tools, etc. are vended. 

5. The result of a judicial examination or inquiry ; 
the verdict of a jury, the decision of a judge or 
arbitrator. 

*839 Lang Wand, India 364 The court-martial still ad- 
heres to its finding of murder. 1863 Pall Mall G. 17 May 
II Fitly says Sir Joseph Arnould, in his eloquent finding. 
X884 G. Hastings in Law Times Rep. 5 Apr. 175/1 The 
findings of an official referee have always been considered 
as equivalent to the findings of ajury* 

Findling, obs. var. of Foundlino. 

Findon, findram ; see Finnan. 

tFi’Xldy, et. Obs. Also 3 findia, findige, 
fuudie, \yi^.findi^^fundi(fi) \ cf.OE. gefyndig 
capable, Da. fyndig powerful, solid, f. fytm 
strength, substance.] Firm, solid, weighty. Of a 
harvest : Plentiful. 

<7X200 Ormin 4149 Crist is$ strang 8c stedefasst & findq Sc 
unnfakenn. cxzoo Trin. Coll, Horn. 119 Jhis hie segen h® 
holi gost on tungene euene, and herefore weren fundte on 
speche. Ibid, Bidde we nu he hpUgost )mt he..giue us.. 
findige speche. at&fi Prmerb in Junius Eiymologicum 
(ed. Lye X74P s. v. Fynduyis. May cold and windy maketh 
the barn full and fyndie. 

Fiai© (fsin), Forms; 3 fin, 3-6 ffyn(e, 3 - 
fine- [MB. fin, a. OF. fin ^Fr.fin-Sffi-s, Sp* fin, 
Fg.fi/n, It fine:— L.fTnem, finis end. 

in raed. L. and OF. the word has the senses * ending of 
a dispute, settlement, payment by way of composition ' * 
hence the various applications in branch IL] 

X End. (Obs. exc. in phr. In fim.) 

fl. Cessation, end, termination, conclusion, finish. 
Phr. to bring to fine, set the fine of. Obs. 

c laoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 258 Pine wilSute fin. 1297 R. 
Glouc. < Rolls) 8547 }>is stalwarde cristine vole his worre 
brojte to fine, *3,. E. E. Allii, P. A. 634 Why schulde 
he not . . pay hym at he fyrst fyne t c 1460 Pol. Rel. ^ L. 
Poems 73 When hat pyte . , hath sett the fyne of al myn 
heuynes.se. c 1300 Lotncelot 1388 Deth that neuer shal haf 
fyne. 1360 Rolland Crt, Venus m. 724 And sa to bring 
my argument to fine I can not find [etc.], *6ox Shaks. All's 


Well IV. iv. 35 Still the fine's the Crowne. *664 Flodden F. 

I 2 A lucky fine and end to make. X839 Bailey Festns 
XXX. (1848) 348 Open thine arms O death ! thou fine of woe. 

b. Phrase, In (f the) fine ; also rarely t f at, 
f of fine ) ; f (ir) in the end, at last ; {b) to conclude 
or sum up, finally ; also, in short. 

(<*) X297 R. Glouc. (1724) qi |)e noble Constantyn, (hat was 
kyng here of his lond, & emperour atte fyn^. c 1430 Merlin 
286 But in the fyn he mote yeve grounde a litill. c 1340 
R. Morice in Lett. Lit. Men iCamden) 24 In fyne he was 
perceyved to affixe one of the papers upon the dore. 1573 
J. ^-xivcGamm. Gurtony. il in Hazl. III. 246 My 

cockis, I thank Christ, safe and well a-fine. 1693 Mem. Ct. 
Teckely i. 41 In fine after a Months obstinate defence , . the 
Turks took the Fort by assault. 

{b) X40X Pol. Poems (Rolls> II. 91 1 can telle wel a fyn what 
here.sie ainounteth. 1550 Crowley Epigr. 917 Ve must 
saye as they saye, be it wrounge or ryght. In fine, ye must 
prayse them. 1649 Milton Eikon. Wks. 1738 1 . 408 I n fine, 
he accu.ses Piety with the want of Loyalty, a 1704 T. Brown 
Sat. French King Wks. 1730 I. 60 In fine, the Government 
may do its will 1849 P^tiSKiN Sei<en Lamps vii, § 8. 195 
We have, in fine, attained the power of going fast, 
f c. The latter part (of time), close. Obs. 

01400 Sowdone Bab. 306 The dale passed to the fyne. 
1599 Hakluyt f'hr. IL i. 200 About the fine of September. 
x6i3 G. Sandys Trav. tot Vntill the fine of December. 
t2. End of life, decease, death. To do, take 
(one's) fine : to die. Obs. 

<7x250 Gen. <5* Ex. 3852 Alle[ 3 e]olde deden Sor fin. 0:1300 
Floriz 4* Bl. 441 Hi beden God 3iue him uuel fm pat m 
manie flutes dude l>erin, a 1300 Cursor M. 3905 (Cott.) H« 
was h® chesun of hir fine. Ibid, 21 102 (Cott.) per tok he 
fine. ^^1330 R. Brunne Chron. (iSio) 189 Or I 5it do my 
fyn. c 1330 Assump. Virg. (Add. MS.) 777 He wolde haue 
ben at hure fyne jif he myjt haue come bi tyme. 1494 
Fajbyan Chron. ir. xxxi. 24, I haue here shewed vnto you, 
the fyne or ende of Brennius, *548 Hall Chron. 151 b, 
Choked and brought to his fatall fine. *356 Lauder Trac- 
tate 209 Geue 56 Indure vnto 3our fyne, 
fS. The extreme part or limit of anything; a 
boundary. Also fig. extreme case, extremity. Obs. 

01x300 Cursor Af. :«2oo (Gdtt.) |>e pitt of hell pine It es 
suo depe, widuten fine, J^at end ne bes J>ar neuer apon. 
rx<ioo Rom. Rose 1558 Of the welle, this is the fyn. 1386 
J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed IL 135/2 Vpon the 
fines and marches in Ulster. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie’s 
Hist. Scot. (188^) 114 Our King iievir to that fine, at ony 
tyme to haue heme brocht, that (etc.]. 1839 1. Taylor Logic 
iti Theot. 139 The ‘ settled fine ’ to which each aspires to rise. 
1 4. End in view, aim, purpose, object ; esp. in 
phr. to what fine. Hence, the purpose for which 
a thing exists. Obs. 

c X374 Chaucer Troylus n. 745 To what fine is soche loue, 

I can not seen, c *386 — Merck. T. 862 Sche knew eek the 
fyn of his entent. X4X3 Lydc. Pilgr. Sowle iv. xx. (1483) 6$ 
To what ende or fyn Engendred ye me? 1333 Bellenden 
Livy I. (1822) 38 To schaw to quhat fine thay war cummin, 
x56a WiNZET CVr/. 7 'ract. HI Wks. x888 I. 31 For thair 
abusing of the samyn to ane vther fine than He (God] 
institute thara. X603 Df.kker, etc. Patient GrisseU (184X) 
42 Our fine be now to apparel all these former iu some light 
sarcenet robe of truth. 

f 5. Final issue, consequence, result. Obs. 

*3x3 Douglas iv, ProL 130 Jit luffis ony to that 

fyne, quharby Thi self or thaim thow frawart God removis. 
X349 Compl. Scot. x. 84 Pirrus. .past to the oracle of appoUo 
til inquyre of the fyne of the veyris that yas betuix hym and 
the romanis. 1605 Lomi, Prodigal in. ii, There 's the fine. 

II. 6. Law. A ‘ final agreement ' ; ‘ an amicable 
composition or agreement of a suit, either actual 
or fictitious, by leave of the Icing or his justices * 
(Blackstone). 

Act 27 Edw. I, c. z Quia Fines in Curia nostra levati 
finem litibus debent imponere et imponunt, & ideo fines 
VQcantur, maxime cum post duellum & magnam assisam in 
suo casu ultimum locum & finalem teneant & perpetuum.] 
b. spec. The com promise of a fictitious or collu- 
sive suit for the possession of lands ; formerly in use 
as a mode of conveyance in cases where the ordinary 
modes were not available or equally efficacious. 

The procedure was as follows. The person to whom the 
land was to be conveyed sued the holder for wrongfully 
keeping him out of possession ; the defendant (hence called 
the cognizor) acknowledged the right of the plaintiff (or 
cognizee) ; the compromise was entered on the records of the 
court ; and the particulars of it were set forth in a document 
called the foot of the fine (see Foot). This method of con- 
veyance was resorted to by married women (who could not 
alienate land by any other process), and as a means of 
barring an entail. The cognizor was said to acknowledge ot 
Lrvy a fine ; sometimes the vb, to levy was used intrans. with 
jf«<r as the subject. Ah.a to sue a fine. 

[12. . Bracton De Legibus Anglim v, iv. viii, § 3 VL 70 
Item sufficit finis factus in curia domini regis [etc,], 129a 
Britton ii. iil § 14 Par acord del purchaceouret deldonour 
covendra lever fin en nostre court.] X4Z3 Act i Rich. Ill, 
c- 7 § t N otes and fy nes to be levied in the Kinges Court . . shold 
be openly and solempnly radd. *509-10 Act t Hen. VIII, 
c. 19 Pream., Your said Oratour . . levyed severall Fynes of 
all the foresaid Manours. 1602 Shaks. Ham. v. i. 1 14 His 
Statutes, his Recognizances, his B'ines, his double Vouchers, 
his Recoueries. <1x626 Bacon Max. ^ Uses Com. Law 
(1636) 51 A Fine is a reall agreement, beginning thus, ‘ Haec 
est finalis concordia, etc.' 1731 Lady Luxborough Let. to 
Shenstone (1775) 281 A lawyer, .to see me execute a fine, in 
consequence of my parting with my house in London. 1773 
E. Bonhote Rambles Mr. p'rankly (1797) 1 . 81 He forbade 
me his house, sued a fine, and cut me off with a shilling. 
18x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI, 138 A fine was levied accord- 
ingly. 

fc. Hence used^<r», for : A contract, agreement, 
c X330 R. Brunne Chron. (i8jo) 106 Sir Henry mad )k: 
fyne, and mad J>e mariage. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. w. 51 
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FIHB, 


FIITE. 

Meede In Manage was ll-feffed] To beo fastnet with fals ]?e 
iyn was arered. 

III. A composition paid. 

7 . a. Feudal Law. A fee (as distingtiished from the 
rent) paid by the tenant or vassal to the landlord 
on some alteration of the tenancy, as on the transfer 
or alienation of the tenant-right, etc. b. Mod. La%o. 
A Slim of money paid by a tenant on the commence- 
ment of his tenancy in order that his rent may be 
small or nominal. 

^1435 Torn Porttigal 1086 Omage thou shalte none nor 
ffyne. 1523 Fitzherb. Snn>. Pro!., To cause them to pay 
more rent or a gretcer fyne than they haue ben acustomed 
to do in tyme past. 1625 Act x Chas. /, c. 2 § i His 
Majestie having received divers Fines and sommesofMony, 
according to the said Contracts. 1710 Pkideaux Ort^. 
'fUkes ii. 82 Reckoning in their Fines as well as their Rents. 
x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 351 Where a fine is certain, 
the tenant is bound to pay it immediately upon his admit- 
tance. 1862 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, x. 138 The fines 
paid by his vassals on succession to or alienation of their 
fees. 1877 Act 40 & 41 Viet. c. 18 g 4 On every such lease 
shall be reserved the best rent .. that can be reasonably 
obtained . . without taking any fine or other benefit in the 
nature of a fine. 

8 . t make (cC) fine : to make one’s 

peace, settle a matter, obtain exemption from 
punishment or release from captivity, esp. by means 
of a money payment. Olys. exc. Hist. 

1297 R. Glouc. 1724I SIX Some hii lete honge Ei hor 
membres an hey. . Vort hii adde fin imad. c 1323 Coer de L. 
3350 Charges mules . . Off brende gold . . For our heyres 
to make fyn. c 1325 Metr, Horn. 46 To mak the fin For 
sin. ^1330 R, Brunne Chron. ^Face {RoUs) 15966 When 
Penda hadde to Cadwalyn Obliged hym, & mad his 
fyn. c 1380 Wyclif Wles. (1880) 184 It is ligttere to make 
a fyn for moche money han to purge hym. 142a J. Yongf. 
Privytye 204 And there this M«Mahons, with dyuers othyr 
enemys,fynes with hym makid, pees forto haue. iS74inW.H. 
Turner Select Rec. Oxford 351 Richard Lloyde. shall make 
fyne for hi.s contemptuous. . wordes. 1891 Norikumb. Assize 
Rolls (Surtees) Pref. 25 The matter . . settled by the Swet- 
hops making a fine with Dioni.sia for 20 marks. 

t b. A sum of money offered or paid for exemp- 
tion from punishment or by way of compensation 
for injury. Oks. 

[1292 Britton i. xii. § 7 Sur peyne de raunceun et de fin.] 
c 1340 Cursor M. 6753 (Trin.) If pef haue no fyn ny ^ift . . 
he .shal be solde. 1628 Earle Microcosm.., Meere Gull 
Citizen (Arb.) 94 A harsh .scholemaster, to whom he . . payes 
a fine extraordinary for hi.s mercy, 

e. A certain sum of money imposed as the 
penalty for an offence, t To put to {one's) fine : 
to fine. 

1529 More SuppUe.Soiilys Wk.s. 296/2 The v, C. poundes 
whych he payed for a fyne by the pretnunire. xS42~3 
Act 34-5^ Hen, Vllf c. 27 § 84 No persone . , for murther 
or feionie shall be put to his fine, but suffer accord- 
inge to the lawes. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reh. i. (1843) 
lo/i He was . . condemned in a great fine. 17x9 W. Wood 
Surt>. Trade 302 Which cannot fail of bringing many more 
to the Church, than is possible by Fines and Imprison- 
ments. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) III, xvii. 327 
Fines to the amount of ;^85,ooo, .were imposed on the Cove- 
nanters. 1861 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 47 A blow . . 
subjected the offender to a fine. 

d. transf. A penalty of any kind, arch, *}* To 
pass a fine ; fip to pronounce sentence. 

1503 Hawes Examp, Viri. v. w Deth is fyne of euery 
synne. 1580 Lupton Sivqila 14 To pay the fine of dam- 
nation for euer. n:x68o Butler Rem, (X759) I. X41 Two 
Self-admirers, .may pass a Fine Upon all Juagment. 1697 
Dryden Eneid xi. 1222 Too dear a Fine, ah much la- 
mented Maid, For warring with the Trojan hast thou 
paid. X705 Addison Italy 501 Fines . . set upon Plays, 
Games, Balls and Feastings. 1876 Blackie Songs Relig. ^ 
Life 195 We stood for our faith, when our life was the fine, 
i" 9. A fee or charge paid for any privilege. Also, 
probate duty on a will. Obs. 

[X422 E. E. Wills {t88d\ 51 & soluerunt pro fine iiij''' 
nobilia.l 1434 Earl of Oxford in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. n. 
I. X 10 That the said Shipp, without any fyn or fee .. may 
have licence, .to make the furst viage unto St. Jame.s. 1521 
Bury Wills 120 Item to Mr. Miles, for the aquitans 
at thys cownt makyng in Fornham and for y * fyne of y® testa- 
ment. .vs. viij Cf. € 1744 Pari. Bill in Hanway_ 7 V«a:!/. (lyfis) 
I. V. Ixxi, 323 All persons - . should be admitted into the free- 
dom of the said company, upon paying a fine of fifty pounds. 

IV. 10 . Comb., fine-rolls ( = rotuli oblatorum 
or finium ; see quot. 1891) ; fine-setting vbl. xA, 
fining, mulcting. 

1800 tsi Rept. Public Records 54 The Fine Rolls. 1^3 
Thomas Handbk. Publ. Rec. 39 The Fine Rolls of King 
Joim. xSgi ScARGiLL-BiRD Guide to Public Records 35 The 
Rolls upon which were entered the sums of money (or other 
property. .) offered to the king byway of oblation or fine for 
the passing or renewal of charters or grants, and for the 
enjoyment of lands, offices, wardships, exemptions . . and 
other marks of royal favour, were called Oblata or Fine 
Rolls. The first of these appellations fell into disuse after 
the reign of John, the latter only being thenceforward re- 
tained. 1637 Buriods Diary (1828) II. 17 This fine-setting 
is no breach of privilege. 

11 Fine (fi‘n/^, sbf* Irish Hist. [Irish.] An 
Old Irish family or sept. 

*873 Sullivan Introd. O^Currfs Anc. Irish I. 79 The 
clan, .comprised several Fines. 1873 Maine Hist. Inst. iv. 
10^ My own., opinion is that the ‘Fine ’..is neither the 
Tribe, .nor. .the modern Family, .but the Sept. 

Pine (fsini, a. Forms : 3-5 fin, fyn, 4-0 fyne, 
(4 fyin), 4- fine. [a. F. fin ^'^x.fin-s, Sp., Pg,, 
It. fino (also It, fine) Com. Rom. fino (med.L, 


filnm), prob. a hack-formation from finire (pa. 
pple. fmito) to Finish. On the analogy of the 
many Rom. vbs. in -ire derived from adjs. (e.g- 
^ro.?sire lo make thick, f. grosso thick) the vb. 
finis e seems to have been felt to presuppose an 
adj. fino. Similar back-formations (from adjs. of 
ppl. lorm) are Sp. cuerdo intelligent from L. cor- 
datuSy It. man so gentle from L. mansuetus. The 
Rom. word has passed into all the Tent, langs. ; 
cf. OHG., MHG. fin (mod.G. feiti), MDu., Ou. 
fijn, Icel. (15th c.)fmny Sw.fin, JOOi.fim, 

In Fr. the word now chiefly expresses delicate and subtle 
perfection, as opposed to all that is gross or clumsy. In 
Eng. the senses derived from this notion are still current, 
but the word came to be used as a general expression of 
admiring' approbation, equivalent to the Fr. beau, which it 
renders in many adopted locutions.] 

I. Finished, consummate in quality. 

1 . Of superior quality, choice of its kind, 

a 1300 Ctirsor M. 2870 (GOtt.) Men findis lompis on he sand 
Of ter, nan finer in hat land. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. n. g 
With pelure he finest vpon erthe. cisSs Chaucer L.G.W. 
673 Cleofatras, She.. made.. a .shryne Of alle the rubies 
and the stones fyne In al Egjq^te that she coude e.spye. 
CZ440 Promp. Parv. i6i/r Fyne wyne, X653 

Walton Angler 130 Certain fields . . make the Sheep that 
graze upon them .. bear finer Wool. 1872 Yeats Growth 
Comsrt. 31 Elba remarkable to this day for the fine iron it 
produces. absol. ^ axs^<so Morte Arih. 227 ^ 

Ffonde of he fyneste,. .And reche to the ripeste. 

2 . Free from foreign or extraneous matter, having 
no dross or other impurity; clear, pure, refined, 

a. Of metals ; Free from dross or alloy. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16453 (Cott.) Quen hai h® Hue gold 
for- soke. CX384 Chaucer H. Fame ni. 258 Of gold As 
fyne a.s ducat in venyse. ex^ss* Mironr Sabiacioun X1148 
l'hi.s reuerent Throne was made . . of finest gold, 1537 
N. T. (G^ixe^v.) Rezi. 1 15 And hLs fetelyke vnto fyne brasse. 
x6ii Bible Ezra viii. 27 Two vessels of fine copper, precious 
as gold. X757 Jos. Harris Coins 31 Coins. . should contain 
certain assigned quantities of pure or fine silver. 1867 Chassth. 
yrnl. xxxviii. 105 ‘ Fine ’ gold being purer than ‘ standard 
x88i R.wmond Minifig Gloss., Fine metal, the iron or 
plate-metal produced in the refinery. 
fig. 1727 Swift Further Acc. E. Currl, Mixing a 
greater quantity of the fine metal of other authors with the 
alloy of this society. 

b. Of gold or silver : Containing a given pro- 
portion of pure metal, specified respectively in 
^ carats ’ (see Carat) or * ounces ’ {sc. per lb. troy), 

XS94 Plat fewell ho. iii. 85 The golde being 24 Carets 
high, & the siluer 12 ounces fine. 1666 Act 18 Chas. II, 
c. 5 § 1 For every pound troy of gold or silver. . that shall be 
finer upon assay than crown gold or standard silver. 1820 
G. G. Carey Funds 95 Gold of twenty two carats fine 
signifies that twenty two parts of the whole mass is pure 
gold and two parts of some other metal. 186a E.W. Robert- 
son Hist. Ess. I. i. 3 The purest gold, 24 carats fine. 
fig. ts8i' [See Carat 3]. 

c. Of liquids ; Free from turbidity or impuiity, 
clear. Also occas. of air : Pure. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. 1. i. 6 The good wyn that is aboue 
abideth alway clere and fyn. 1367 R. Edvvards Datn. S{ Pith. 
in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 35 Methinks this is a pleasant city.. 
The air subtle and fine. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot. (1885) 27 Ane , . spring, of fyne, freshe and fair water. 
a t ^27 P* Jonson Rules Tavern v. Let our wines without 
mixture or stum be all fine. 167X Grew Anat. Plants 1. ii. 
(1682) 15 Which transient Sap .. thus becomes fine. 1723 
Swift Stella at Woodpoerk, She view’d the wine To see 
that ev’ry glass was fine. X745 R. Pococke Descr. East 

II. i. 5 They, .brought fine oil of olives. 1819 Shelley 
Cyclops 47 Here the air is calm and fine. 

f 3 '. Pure, sheer, absolute ; perfect. In phrases 
adopted from OF., esp. {of, with, by) fine force, 
(by) absolute necessity, also (by) main force ; fine 
love, fine heart, etc, Ohs. 

c 1320 Cast. Love 1405 Ther was never fadur lo his child 
Of fyne love so meke and myld. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 35 Kymak - . com for fyne awe. c 1340 Gaw. ^ Gr. 
Knt. 1139 Me be-houez of fyne. force, Your seruaunt be. 
c 1450 Merlin 156 By fyn strengthe. c 1473 Partetiay 3831 
Whom I so loued with hert Fyn. 1S64 HAWARD Eutropius 
VII. 61 Cesar . . of fine force caused the Romaynes to create 
hym consull. 1670 Cotton Espemon I. 11. 45 To effect 
that by fine Force, he could not obtain by the more 
moderate ways of Addresses, and Treaty. 1706 Phillips 
(ed. Ker-sey), (Fr. Law Term) an absolute un- 

avoidable Necessity or Constraint. x72I''i8oo in Bailey. 

4 . Of persons : t a. Consummate in virtue or 
excellence. Chiefly as rime-word. Obs. 

13.. E.E. Aim. P. A. 1203 A god, a lorde, a frend ful 
fyin. <rx33o R. Brunne l(x8io) 257 A baron bold 

& fyn. c xeyxi Rowland Sf Q. 14 Sir Cherlles gud & fyne. 
c X450 St. Cuthhert (Surtees^ 1901 Twa halymen and fyne, 
Saint benet and bischop Marcellyne. 

f b. Used with reproachful designations : Con- 
summate, ^egregious’. Obs. Cf. I2c. 

£^1423 Wyntoun Cron, vi. vi. 18 A schrewe fyne. xs5)8 
Shaks. Merry W. v. i. 19 That same knaue (Ford hir 
husband) bath the finest mad diuell of iealousie in him. .that 
euer gouern’d Frensie. X604 — 0 th. iv. L 155, I was a fine 
Foole to take it. 

5 . Of persons or actions : Consummately skilful, 
highly accomplished. Now only as a contextual 
use of 12: Admirably skilful. 

c 1320 Or/eo 265 To her harpyng that was fyne. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 7716 A fyn archer. 1533 Stewart Cron. Scot. 

III, 436 To seik him leichis that wer fyne and gude, To 
heill his woundls. i6ox Shaks. Jul. C. i. i, xo In re.spect 
of a fine Workman, 1 am but . . a Cobler. 2837 Bisraeu 


Veneim r, iii, A fine musician, L, Stephen Pope v. 133 
Pope was a really fine judge of literature. 

II. Delicate, subtle. 

6 . a. Exquisitely fashioned ; delicately beautiful. 
13. . E. E. Alia. P. h. 170 Her fygure fyn. ^1430 Why 

I can't he a nun X13 in E. E. P. (1S62) X41, I fylle Among 
the herbes fresche and fyne. 1530 Palsgh. 312/2 Fyne as 
any worke that is .small and subtylly wrought, soubtil, 1596 
Spenser Proihalamion 27 They, .with fine fingers crept . . 
The tender stalks.^ 1610 Shaks. Temp. i. ii. 317 Fine ap- 
parision: my queiiit Ariel Hearke in thine eare. 18x9 
SaiaLEY Cesici iv. i. 133 Warp those fine limbs To loathdd 
lamene.ss. 2867 Tennyson Window 88 Fine little hands, fine 
little feet. 

b. Of immaterial things, e.g. emotion or feeling : 
Delicate, elevated, refined. Cf. 10. 

x 6 k )6 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr. iir. ii. 24 Some ioy too fine. . For the 
capacitie of my ruder powers. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian 
xxxiii. (1824) 713 A moment of finer joy. 1842 Tennyson 
Locksley H. 46 What is fine within thee growing coarse 
to sympathise with clay. 

7. Delicate in structure or texture, delicately 
wrought ; consisting of minute particles or slender 
threads or filaments. Opposed to Coarse. 

Often contextually coincident with sense i. 
c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 453 Hire coverchiefs weren ful fine 
of ground, a 1400 Sir Perc. 453 He fande a lofe of brede 
fyne. 1558 Bury Wills ^Camden} 151, J fyne hone. 1660 
Act 12 Cli&s. II, c. 4. Sched. s.v. Brushes, Fine, or head 
bruslies. 1721 Berkeley Prevent. R um GJ. Brit, Wks, II I. 
jgo More fine linen is wore in Great Britain than in any 
other country. 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1756) 1 . 1 18 
Any Thing that is termed fine W ork. 18^ Bischoff W oollen 
Man7if. II. 192 The wool is fit for clothing piirpo.se.s or for 
making fine flannels. 1884 A. R. Pennington Wiclifvl. xSj 
They were, written on fine vellum. 

b. In minute particles, comminuted. 

153s CoverdaleL^l ii. i A meatofferynge, .of fyne flotire. 
*589 Pappe w. Hatchet D ij b. They haue. .got themselues 
the fine meale. 2602 Shaks. Ham v. i. 116 Full of fine Dirt, 
X820 Shelley Witch xliv. 6 Interwoven with fine feathery 
snow. 1885 Manck. Exam. 4 May 5/3 The air is in fact 
quite misty with the fine impalpable dust which it contains, 
e. Attenuated, of small c!en.dty, subtle, rare. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 761 When the Eye standeth in 
the Finer Medium. 1712-4 Pope Rape Lock 11, 61 Trans- 
parent forms, too fine for mortal sight, Their fluid bodies 
half dis.solved in light. 2783 Pott Ckirurg. Wks. II. 219 
The exudation of a fine fluid. 2860 Miss M clock Parables 
30 in Poems z'12 Air so rare and fine. 

d. Very small in bulk or thickness ; extremely 
thin or slender. 

rx4oo Maundev. (1839) “i’ ^7 Upon the Body lay a fyn 
plate of Gold. 255a Huloet Fine threde, arachnion. 2577 
Googe Hereshach's Husb, (1586) 11. 68 Make, .a fine bole.. 
In the stocke. 2390 Spenser F. Q, 1. iv. 21 Like a crane his 
neck was long and fyne. c 2790 Imison Sck. Art u 223 
The fine membranes between a frog’s toes. 2822 Shelley 
Prometh. Unb. 11. i. 116 Thine eyes, .underneath Their long 
fine lashes. 

Jig. 1588 Shaks L.L.L. v. i. 19 He draweth out the thred 
of his verbositie finer then the staple of his argument. 2845 
Ld. Houghton in Life (1892) I. viii. 360, I think my own 
finer [lines of judgment] just as distinct. 1884 Manck. 
Exam. 26 May 5/1 Margins of profit are so fine. 2892 
Farmer Slang, Cut fine, to narrow down to a minimum. 

e. Athletics. Reduced in fat to the proper degree 
by training. 

1825 Sporting Mag. XLVI. 44 The gentleman \vho brought 
him [Oliver] so fine into the ring in his combat with Painter. 
1887 R. L. Stevenson Pastoral in Longm. Mag. IX. 598 
With a certain strain in the expression, like that of a man 
trained too fine and harassed with perpetual vigilance. 

8 . Of a tool, weapon, etc. ; Sharp- pointed, keen- 
edged ; sharp. 

0x4.00 Destr. Troy 5824 He..frusshit at Philmene with a 
fyn launse. 2622 Shaks. Wint. 7 '. v. iii. 78 What fine 
Chizzell Could euer yet cut breath ? 1848 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. I. 34a Those exquisitely fine blades which are required 
for operations on the human frame. 2872 Morley Voltaire 
(1886/ 8 A fine sword, very fatal to those, who [etc.]. 

Jig. cx6oo Shaks. Sonn. Hi. 4 For blunting the fine point 
of seldom pleasure. 2622 Bacon Hen. VII 51 The finer 
edges or points of wit- 

t 9 . Of bodily constitution ; Delicate, sensitive, 
tender, Obs. 

1607 Topsell Four f. Beasts (2658) 583 Some fine or deli- 
cate person which cannot endure so gross a medicine. 2661 
Lovell Hist. Attim. Min. Introd., [Meats] fit for fine 
coinplexions, idle and tender persons. 

10 . a. Of distinctions, reasoning, objects of per- 
ception, etc. ; Subtle, delicate, refined, b. Of 
senses, organs, instruments; Capable of delicate 
perception or discrimination; sensitive to delicate 
or subtle impressions. 

2367 R. Edwards Dam. 4* Pith, in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 17 
Now mens ears are finer. 2580 Baret A Iv. F 544 A subtile 
and fine distmetion, distinctio tenuis <§• acuta, 2606 Shaks. 
Tr, <§• Cr. 1. iii. 338 For here the Trojans taste our dear’st 
repute With their finest palate. x^3 Dryden Juzjenal 
Ded. 41 The . . mo.st delicate touches of Satire consist in 
fine Raillery. 2722 Addison Sped. No. 409 f i Gratian 
very often recommends the fine Taste, as the utmost Per- 
fection of an accomplished Man. 2784 Cow^per Task vi. 
562 Grac’d with polish'd manners and fine sense. 1802 
Southey 'Thalaha 111. xi, The subtile sounds. Too fine for 
mortal sense. 2835 Bain Senses ^ Int. n. ii. § 8 The part 
endowed with the finer tactile power feels the other. 1879 
Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. I. i. § 431 A fine balance 
should turn with about a soo^oooth of the greatest load 
which can safely be placed in either pan, 2883 Law 
Times LXXIX. 171/2 The distinction between motive and 
intention is perhaps a little fine. 
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fll. Intellectxially subtle, clever, mgenioiis. In 
bad sense, Conning, artful, Ods, 

1377 Langi. P. pi, B. X. 247 Had neuere freke fyhe wytte 
|>e feyth tt) dispute. >1450 Si. Cuthheri (Surtees 1 7870 In 
all doyng discrete and^tyne. 1559 Mirr. Fall P, 

Tresilian xii. I’o crepe into whose fauour we were full fyne 
and slye. 1579 80 North Plutarch (16761 159 Soon after he 
understood they were counterfeit Letters, made by Han ni- 
hais fine device to have drawn him out. 1607-13 Bacoh 
Ers. Empire^ (Arb.) 298 The wi.sedome of all theis latter 
tymes, in Princes’ affaires, is rather fine Deliveryes, and 
shiftinges of daungers and mischeifes . . than solid and 
grounded courses to keepe them aloofe. 16x0 Bp. Cakleton 
yurisd. 6 Some of the finer lesuits . . are growen more cun- 
ning in the nianner of deliuering it. 1701 Kcmn:. A7n&.jSiep- 
Moth, II, ii. 942 One fine project of the Statesman’s Brain. 
57^ [ Anstey] Bath Guido viii. (1807) 57 Men of fine heads, 
and nice calculations. 

III. Senses developed in Eng. (chiefly =*= Fr. 
Beau). ■ 

12. Used as a general expression of admiration ; 
Excellent ,* admirable in quality ; of rare or striking 
merit.. ' 

C1440 Promp. PartK i6t/i Fyne, or ryght goode. 1580 
Sidney (1622) it6 To my conceite the fine cleane- 
nesse of bearing it was exceeding delightfull. 1671 Lady 
Mary Bertie in 'iith Rep. Hint. MSS. Comm. App. v, 22 
Two very fine new plays. 1676 Cotton A ng/er n. i, 5 As 
fine Rivers, and as dear from, .encumbrance to hinder an 
Angler, as any you ever saw. 1739 Law Serious C. i. f 1815) 
9 You see them . . pleased with nne preachers. X7SX Chat- 
ham Lett. Nephew ii. 7 They [Homer and Virgil] contain the 
finest lessons for your age to imbibe. 1756-7 Keysler’s P'rav. 
('17601 IV. 451 Part of the fine paintings, .have already been 
brought from Dusseldorp. 1794 Southey Botany Bay Eel. 
XT "i'is a fine things to fight the French for fame! 1829 
X/Ytton Deverenx 1. hi, Candour ho longer seemed to me the 
finest of virtues. *833 Hr. Martinkau Manch. Strike \. g 
Shake hands, ray fine fellow. 1836 W. Irving Astoria 11 . 
314 He accordingly fitted out a fine ship of four hundred 
and ninety tons. 1863 Kingsley Waier-Bah. (1878) 5 He 
thought of the fine times coming when he would be a man. 

b. Of thoughts, sayings, etc,: Admirably con- 
ceived or expressed, 

1676 Houses /"//nirf Pref. fi686VToTwo or three fine sayings 
are not enough to make a Wit, 1695 Dryden ParalL 
Poetry 4- Paint. Prose Wks. 1800 TIL 348 The word ais, 
or brass, was taken for a trumpet, because the instrument 
was made of that metal, —which of itself was fine.^ 17x2 
S'vnti.i& Spect. No. 288 fi Saying as many fine q'hings as 
their Stock of Wit will allow, 1875 Jowktt ^*1^0 (ed. 2) 
III. 569 According to his own fine expression, ‘the thought 
of God made God ’. 

C. Often used ironically. 

xsSx J. Bell Haddods Ausw. Osor, 315 How say you fine 
man? 16*3 Skaks. etc. ffen. E///, v. iv. 74 Y' haue made 
a fine hand, fcllowes. 1679 Ln. Chancellor in R- Man.sel 
Narr. Popish Plot 40 You are a fine Fellow; first to 
come to Mis Majesty .. then to the Lord Powis. 1683 in 
Wood Bi/e ( 0 . H.S.) III. 70 That ‘ to execute penal lawes 
upon dissenters was ’ — speaking ironically— ‘a fine way to 
unite us’.* *797 Mrs. Raixxiffe Italian xvi, Fine plots 
they would lay. xSss Browning Fra Lippo 201 A fine way 
to paint soul, by painting body So ilk i86j T. A. Trollope 
La Beat a 1 . iv. 74 It is all very fine, but one must live. 
1890 W. A. Wallace Only a Sister? $23 Telling your mates 
of your fine goings-on. 

13. Remarkably good-looking, handsome. Said 
both of persons and things. 

In the i8th c. the expression ‘a fine woman ’ (ss nne helle 
femme\ was very often used where we should now rather 
say ‘ beautiful ’ or ‘ pretty 

3^340-70 Alex, Bittd, $91 But hit [a tomb] fair be & fin, 
folie 3e holden, xsj^ Yo.vg Diana 36 A Shepherdesse so 
fine perdie. So Ituely yoong and passing faire. 1726 Franklin 
Jrnl. Wks. 1887 1 . 106 From the battlements of this upper 
castle . . you have a fine prospect. 1749 Fielding Tom 
Jones VIII. viii, [She] is still a very fine woman. 179X Mrs. 
Radcueee Rom. Forest x, She is a fine girl. 1828 Scoit 
F. M. Perth xxx, To make yourself acceptable to a fine 
woman. 1835 Hr. Mabtineau Brooke Farm iv. 43 As fine 
a set of lads and lasses as could be seen. 1867 Miss Brough- 
ton Cometh up as Flower xxx. (1878) 334 A monstrous fine 
woman. x868 I.ocicyer EleTn, Astron. L <1879) 34 'I'he finest 
ring- nebula is the S7th in Messier’s catalogue. 

b. Of the features, etc,, in a more elevated sense ; 
‘Beautiful with dignity’ fJ.U 

1801 Southey Thalaba ix. ii, Her fine face raised to Heaven. 
1849 C. Bronte YA/V/fy ii, He seems unconscious that his 
features are fine. *878 Hutton Scott L 4 His father was a 
man of fine presence, 

14. Of handsome size or growth. 

1S90 Greene Net>er too late (i6cx>) 3 The finest buds are 
soonest nipt with frosts. 1703 Maundrell Jouru. Jems. 40 
Cranage Trees . . all of so fine a growth . . that one cannot 
imagine anything more perfect in this kind. *796 C. Mar- 
shall Grtrri'e«. xvii. (i8i 3> 279 Some sorts [of fruit trees] grow 
finest in . .a w'arm soiL 1870 Mrs. H. Wood G. Cante^ury 
ILL 9 A fine child you call him. .He i.s not a fine child, for 
he is remarkably .small ; but he is a very pretty one. 

b. Colloquially often with derisive notion : Very 
large ; also followed by large^ big^ etc. 

1S33 Ht. Martineau Berkeley 1. iiL 53 You had a fine slice 
of bread and honey just before Miss Berkeley came in. 

15. Of the weather, a clay, etc. : In which the sky 
is bright, or comparatively free from cloud. Often 
merely in the sense : Free from rain. Also Naut. 
of the wind (see quot. 1867 ). 

[=F. beau ; F. has also im temps Jen bright and cloudless 
weather, but this seems not to have influenced the Eng. use.] 
1704 CuNiNGHAM in Phil. Trans. XXV. x6S8 Fair and 
plea,sant weather, with fine gales at S.E. 1732 Berkeley 
Akipkr, n, § i The weather was so fine they had a mind to 
spend the day abroad. 1836 M. Scott CruEe Midge I. ii* 


39 A fine breeze, that, .was nearly a fair wlndiitp the river. 
1867 Tennyson JVindozo is^ *Cuck-op ! Cuck-oo !’ wa.s ever 
a M ay .so fine ? 1867 Smyth SailoPs I Vord-bk.,, Fine breezes^ 
said of the wind' when the flying-kites may be carried but 
requiring a sharp look-out. X872 Wood Insects at Home 
iii. 337 On a fine day, it is very interesting to watch the 
ants [etc.]. 

b. One of these Jim days, etc. (=F. mt de ccs 
beaux jours) : often used playfully or derisively with 
reference to the occurrence of some unlocked for 
event. 

1853 Miss Mulock Agatha's Hush. I. iii. 65 Miss Bowen 
set off one fine morning, hoping [etc.]. 1854 BtcKENS Hard 
T. I. xi. 89 You’ll get yourself into a real muddle, one of 
these fine mornings. , 

16. Of dress : Highly ornate, showy, smart. 
Hence of persons: Smartly dressed. Chiefly in 
disparaging use, Prov. Fine feathers make fine 
birds. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. X531) 84 With fayre and fyne 
clothes. 1596 .Shaks. Tam. SJir, n. L 319, I will be .sure my 
Katherine shall be fine. 2665 Boyle Occas. Refl. v. v. (1845) 
313 A Colour’d suit, that but last Week, would have been 
thought a fine one. 1721 Kelly Sc. Protf. tog Fine Feathers 
make fine Birds. 1730 .Swiinr Death ^ Daphne, Fine as a 
col’nel of the guards. 1771 Mrs. Harris in PrR'. Lett. Ld. 
Malmesbury 1 . 214 A dress which was pretty and fine. 1798 
Jane Austen Northang. Abb. 11833) I. ii. 7 She had a harm- 
le.ss delight in being fine. 

17 . Characterized by or affecting refinement or 
elegance; polished, dainty, refined, fastidious, etc. 

1546 J. Heyw'ood Pratt. (1562) I j b, Lyke one of fond fancy 
so fyne and .so neate, That would haue better bread than is 
made of wheate. a 1555 Latimer Serm. t/ Rem. {1845) 109 
Those fine damsels thought it scorn to do any .such thing 
unto Mary. 173a Pope Ep. Bathurst 73 Soft Adonis, so 
perfum’d and nne. 177.J Mrs. Harris in Priv. Lett. Ld. 
Malmesbury I. 279 She is too fine to come to town till the 
day before the birthday, X786 Burns Holy Fair xv, His 
English style, an' gesture fine Are a’ clean out o' .season. 
1800 Mrs. Hervey Mourfray Fam. I. 55 Since she had 
been admitted into the society of her fine neighbours, 1814 
Words w. Excursion, vi, Yet farther recommended by the 
charm Of fine demeanor. 1885 Besant Children. ofGibeon 
11. xxxii. He 's only a working-man, you see. He hasn’t got 
your fine ways. 

18. Of speechj writing, etc. : Affectedly ornate 

or elegant. • 

1773 Chapone Improv. Mind (1774) IT. 113 Idle 
gallantry and unmeaning fine speeches. exSoo K. White 
Lett. (1837) 334 Never make use of fine or vulgar words. 
1837 J, H. Newman Par, Serm. (ed. 3» L xiii. 202 A price 
for the indulgence of fine speaking. 1867 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. (rS76) I. App, 610 By way of fine writing, 
b. Flattering, complimentary. 

1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. x68 When this haggling was 
very obstinate and very skilful it was called by some fine 
name, 1865 Mill in Mom. Star 6 Jub% I hope you don’t 
suppose that I think all the fine things true about me which 
have been said letc,], *874 Morley Contpromise(iBB6i 169 
Hardly . . more than a fine name for self-indulgence, 

B. sb. (The adj* used absol.) t A fine woman, 
fb. Fine quality. C; The fine part of anything, 
d. Fine weather. 

1607 Tourneur Rev, Trag. ni. v, Me thinkes she makes 
almost as faire a fine, 1638 Ford Lady's Trial nr. i, Fairs, 
fines, and honies, are but flesh and blood. 1696 J. F. 
Merchant's Ware-ho. 15 What it wants in the fine, you have 
compleated in the strength, a 1834 Lamb Final Metn. viii. 
To H. C. Robinson 264 You ^o about, in rain or fine, at 
all hours. x886 G,. Allen Maimie's Sake xviii, The fine of 
the day will all be gone by that time, 

C. adv. =» Finely: a. In a fine manner, elegantly, 
etc.; as, to talk fine,, b. Well, very well; com- 
pletely, fully ; also in \Full fitte ; ^Welland Jim : 
to one’s satisfaction, thoroughly. Obs. exc. dial. 
c. Delicately, mincingly, subtly, with nicety. 

a. 1508 Dunbar Tua Mariit Wemen 31 Annamalit fine 

with flouris Off alkin hewis under hewin. X708 Land. Gaz. 
No. 4496/4 A strong Bay Horse that.. goes fine. 1730 
SwiTT Faneg, on ike The neighbours who corrle here 

to dine, Admire to hear me speak so fine. 1751 I'emale 
Foundl.W. 46 Nothing could be imagined finer turned than 
the Praises which he gave me. 1773 Hist^ Ld. A insworih 
1 . 9 Servants who drest finer than their mistresses. 18x2 W. 
Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXXIX. 384 All the personages 
talk fine. x8ia L. FIunt m Examiner 14 Dec. 785/2 They 
spoke finest. 

b. c 1385 C H AUCER L. (r. W. X71S Lucrece, The husbonde 
knew the estris Wei and fyn. f 1400 Desir. Troy 7x68 Iche 
freike was fyn hole of jxere fell hurttes. c 1:470 Harding 
Chron, c. v, Rulyng that landc in peace and fawe full fine. 
CISS4 Inter 1 . Youth in Hazl, Dodsley II, la Your brother 
and you together Retired fine fast 1 1889 Barrie Window 
in I'hrums 168, I believe fine ye mean what ye say. 1890 
W, A. Wallace Only a Sister? 327 , 1 could see all fine from 
behind the curtains. 

e, 1588 Shaks. L, L. L. v. L 22 Such rackets of orta- 
griphie, as to speake dout fine,^ when be should say doubt. 
x6ii — - Cymb. i. i. 84 Dissembling curtesie * How fine this 
Tyrant Can tickle where she wounds t 1676 Cotton A ngler 
w. V. 35 To fish fine, and far off is the . . principal Rule for 
Trout Angling, 1704 J. Trapp Ahra-MuUwi. i. 1x91 Thy 
Plot was wrought 'I'oo fine for my dull Sight. 

D. Comb, 

1. Of the adj. a. With pr. pples. forming adjs., 
as fine-appearing (U.S. dial.), booking, 

1879 Howell L. A roostooh [1883) IX. 59 ‘ She is very *fin©- 
appearing,^ said Lydia, Staniford smiled at the countrified 
phrase. 

b. In parasynthetic derivatives, as fim^baited, 
-eyed, feathered, featured, fieeced, furred, 
-grained, -haired, fainted, -pmuthedf^msed, fiacedf 


-skimied, ^spirited, -threaded, -timbered, -toned, 
-tongued, -tubed, -wit ted, -wool led. 

1598 Shaks. Merry IV. u. i. 99 Lead him on with a *fine 
baited delay. 18x5 Keats Epistle to G. F. Matheiu 35 The 
*fine-eyed maid. 1751 R. Faltock P. Wilkins II. ii.i8 
A very • fine-featliered creature. 1657 Cokaine Obstinate 
Lady in. i, *Fine-featur’d Mars. 1835 Ure Philos. Mamtf. 
131 The high prices at which the ’’^fine-fleeced animals were’ 
sold. 1630 Drayton Noahs Florid 97 The^fine-furd Ermin. 
1538 Leland I tin. (17441 VII. 81 Very fayre and *fyne, 
greynyd Okes. 1859 F. A. Griffiths Artil. Man. (1862) 
92 Fine grained, or musket powder 1711 Load. Gaz. No. 
4890/1 Very Fat and ^fine hair’d 1849 Barker Goth. 
Archil. I. i. (1874) 16 *Fine-jointed masonry, a 1700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crew, Fine -mouth'd, nice dainty. i8xi Sport- 
ing Mag. XXX V 1 1 1 . 1 1 1 Should the executioner be too fine- 
mouthed. 165s Fuller Ch. Hist. vi. il § i The Monks* 
themselves were too ’*fine-nosed to dabble in Tan-fatts, 1625' 
B, JoNsoN Staple ofN. 1. i, A *fine-paced gentleman. 1701 
Load. Gaz. No. 3748/4 A black Gelding, .^fine Skin’d. 1714 
Mandeville Fak Bees (1733) IL 3x5 Many *fine-spmted 
creatures. 1890 Child Ballads vit. ccxl 145/2 it is a fine- 
spirited ballad as it stands. 1833 HEusami. Astron. ii. 84 
A *fine-threaded screw. 1634 Massinger Very Woman n. 
iii, This clay the market's kept for slaves ; go you, And buy 
you a *fme-timber’d one to assist me. 1S64 A. M ‘‘K ay Hist. ■ 
Kilmarnock 11880' 120 A * fine- toned organ 1580 Sidney 
Arcadia 1x622) 23S My ^fine-vvitted wench Artesia. 1868 
Darwin Anim. t/ PI. I. iii. 99 ^I'ine-woolled sheep, 

2. Of the adv. a. With pr. pples., forming adjs., 
as fme-dividing, -feeling, -sounding, -tapering. 

1879 Fliot Coll. Break/. P. 610 Brains and ’‘fine- 
dividing tongue. ^ xqgs Jemima I 4 Thi.s. .is your amiable 
..your *finedeeUng bliss Jemima.^ 1845 Ford Handbk. 
Spain^ I, 35 I'he names of the animals are always *fine- 
sounding. . 1728 46 'I'homson Spring 384 The rod ’‘fine- 
tapering with ela.stic spring. 

b. With pa. pples., forming adjs., as fine-bred, 
-dressed, -set, -sifted, -spoken, -tricked, -%vrotight. 

1667 Dryden Wild Gallant iii. ii, A ’’‘fine-bred woman. 
X710 Palmer Proverbs iii Many a fine-bred gentleman has 
been ruin'd by a title. i68x Otway Soldier's Fort, n. i, 
A dainty ’‘fine-dre.st coxcomb. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc, 
rxx* Fine-set, the Irons of Planes, .are set Fine, when . . in 
working they take off a fine-shaving, 1823 P. Nicholson 
Prnci. Build, Fine-set. ^ 1824 Miss Mitford Village 

Ser. I. (1863) 197 The ’‘fine-sifted mould of the shrubberies. 
x6C6 Pepys Diary i Apr., I find him a very ’’‘fine-spoken 
gentleman. 1853 Bvnch Self-Improv. v. 105 The talk and 
airs of fine-spoken reputable people. 1600 J. Lane Tom 
I'el-troih 235 These mincing maides and ’‘fine trict tmls, ride, 
post To Plutoes pallace. 1691 N orris Pract, Disc. 239 A.s the 
laborious Spider weaves her ’‘fine-wrought Web. 1725 De 
Foe Voy. round World {x'&4d) 198 Fine-wrought China silks. 
1S16 Shei.ley There is no work 21 The fine-wrought eye 
and the wondrous ear. . ■ 

e. With verbs, forming verbs, as fine bzirnish. 

X833 Holland Manuf. Metal IL 40 Women, who care- 
fully “fine-burnish the bows with a pohslied steel instrument. 

3. Special comb, : fine-aroh. (see qiiot.) ; fine- 
boring vbL sh., the process of giving a fine bore 
to a gnn; fine-ciit a., (iz) finely cut, delicately 
chiselled ; if) cut so as to be fine ; fig. cut down 
to narrow limits; fine-edge v.. to put a fine edge 
upon, sharpen ; fiaie-fingered a., [a) delicate, fas- 
tidious; if) light-fingered; fine-beaded a,, (a) 
given to making fine distinctions ; clear-headed, 
clever ; f fine-palated a., pleasing to the palate ; 
fine-sight (see quot.) ; fine stuff (see quots.) ; fine- 
toothed a,, (a) of a file : having fine teeth ; (b) of 
persons : delicate or epicurean in matters of taste 
or palate ; fine world = Beau-mokbe. Also Fine- 
AKT, Fine gentleman. Fine lady, Fine-sfun, 
Fine- WE A THEE, etc. 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech. I, 847/1 Fine-arch, the smaller 
fritting-furnace of a glass-house. 189X Pall Mall G. 30 May 
7/2 The process called ‘ ’’‘fine- boring 1894 Daily News 

? Jan. 5/2 These day.s of *fme-cut profit on .safe mor.etary 
usiness. 1824 Mechanic's Mag. No. 46. 28o_^B]asy mode 
of ’‘fine-edging a Razor. ,1549 Coverdalk Erasm. Par, 
X Tim. 13 To professe Christ, is not an ydle nor a delycate 
’‘fine fyngred matter, c 1559 StrypeAl?w. Re/. I. xiv. 189 
These finefingered nifflers with their sables about their 
necks, *603 Breton Mad World iGro&B.rt) it/t Taking 
me for a fine fingreed companion 1579 'I'omson Calvin's 
Serm, Tim, 1007/2 Some ’‘fine headed and learned fellowe. 
1583 Golding Calvin on Deut, h. 3p7 Some . . which are so 
fine headded that they will make God a Iyer. 1603 Florio 
Montaigne IL xvii. (1632) 366 The finer-headed, and more 
subtle-brained a man is. X742 Lond, A Country Brew, 
(ed. 4) 37 The desired End of enjoying *fine-palated whole- 
some Drink. 1859 Musketry Instruct, ^^4^ Fine-sight 1 % 
when the line of sight is taken along the bottom of the notch 
of the back-.sight, the fine point of the fore-sight being only 
seen in the alignment. 1823 J. Nicholson Operai, Mechanic 
61 1 “Fine stuff., is merely pure lime, slaked first with a 
small quantity of water, and afterwards [etc,]. *838 

SiMMONDs Diet, the second coat of plaster 

for the walls of a room, composed of finely sifted lime and 
sand mixed with hair. i6ox Holland Pliny 1 . 43® As they 
say that be ’‘fine-toothed, and have a delicate tast, *84® 
Bk, Trades 231 The fine-toothed files. tSox Han. More 
Wks. VIII. 181 Persons who are pleased exclusively to call 
themselves,. the ’‘fine world. 

tFine, Ohs. Forms; 3-6 flue, (3 flu, 4 
fyn), fyn(e(n. Often with strong pa. t, : 3-4 fan(e, 
(3 fayiLe\ 4 fon, 5 fyne. [ad. ODi, finer -C aX,, 
Sp., P^.fifiar, It, finare, com. l^om. finare, f. L. 
fin-is end.] 

1. intr. Of persons and other agents : To cease, 
stop, give over, desist. Const, inf. with to. 

1297 Rv Glouc. (1724) *40 Heo ne fynede n«ier nao ar Fo 
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o}>er -ware at grond*. a 1300 Cursor 3 f. 33^ (Cott.) Bot ai 
be quils he ne fan To be-iiald |?at leue maidaii. c 1375 Sc. 
Leg. Saints^ Jacolms 338 B'or-H )?e lele mene, ore >a fane, 
Thinkand na ewil vent to he hill. *430 Lypg. Ckron. Troy 
1. ii, He wolde not fyne Playnely to worke to his coudusyon, 
2 . To come to an end, fail, pass away, eni 
Also, to come to the end of one’s life, to die. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 23268 (Cott.) Sua sal cristen kiiigrik fine. 
13. , B. E. A ILL P. A. 328 Schal I efte forgo hit er euer 
I fyne ? 14. . Lydg. Temple o/Glas 372 In short tyme hir 
turment shulde fyne. 4:3:30® LanceLft ao 8 i This Is his mydit 
that neuer more shall fyne. 15.. Bk. Fair Centlewoni. 
ixx Lanehanils Lei. VsxtxQ^. 96 Here Fineth Lady 

B'ortune. 

S. irans. To bring to an end, complete, conclude, 
finish. 

<ri374 Chaucer Troylns iv. Proeme 26 Father of Qwyrine J 
This ferthe book me helpith for to fyne, 1426 Pol. Poems 
(Rolls) II. 134 Alle cure trouble to enden and to fyne. ot 151a 
Fabyan Citron, vii. 682 An ende of thys boke,.Here is now 
hmed, whereof the sence precedyth. 1593 Shaks. Lucr. 936 
Time’s office is to fine the hate m. foes. 

b. To finish off (a part of a building). 

1448 Will of Hen, VI ya Willis & Clark Cambridge I. 369 
Euery boterace fined with finialx. Ibid.^ Smale tourettis , . 
fined with pynacles. 

Hence Fined fpl. Fiming vhl. sb. 

4-1300 K. Alls. 8015 geve alle good fynyng! 4:1448 
Az>yse of Hen, VI in Willis & Clark Cambridge I. 367 B’ro 
the Crest unto the fynyng of the pynnacles. 1571 T. Fortes- 
cuE Forest of Hist. 64 b, Considering what we reade of 
their fined labours. 1396 Drayton Legends^ Robert cxv, 
In fined things such meruails infinite. 

Pine (.fain), v.'^ Also 3-7 fyne. [f. Fine 

1 1. trans. To pay as a fine or composition. Obs. 
1897 R. Glouc. (1724) 463 Me. .bounde men & enprisonede, 

vorte hii fynede raunson.^ Ibid. 528 So hyt vor j?® manslajt 
. .pe clerkes finede wip him gret raunson inou. 1399 Shaks. 
Hen. K, IV. vii. 72 Know’st thou not That I have fined 
these bones of mine for ransom ? 

1 2. To impose (a tax) upon. Obs. 

1563-87 Foxe a. M. {1596) 307/1 Shortiie after a tax 
was fined upon the countrie of Norfolke. 

fS. intr. To pay a penalty, ransom, or composi- 
tion. Const, tuith (a person). Obs. 

R. Glouc. (1724) 5x1, & wo so nolde a3en hom at hot 
wille fine, Hii barnde hous Sc other god. 1526 Customs of 
Pale (Dillon 1892) 85 Unto that theie have ffined with him 
for theire trespa.s. 3:348 Hall (1809) 9 He made 

them fine of newe. 1561 Stow Eng. Chron. (1563)^ 155 b, 
He was deteyned in prison, .vntyll he had fyned with the 
kyng for 8000 poundes. 1563 87 Foxe A. ^ M. (1684) III. 
761 Except you fine with me, I will put a Collar about your 
Neck. 

transf. and fg. 1380 Sidney Ps. Iv. 18 He ransom’d me, he 
for my safetie fin’d In fight. 1634 Shirley Examples iv. i, 
A challenge'. Some young gentlemen that have Strong 
purses and faint souls do use to fine for 't. 

b. esp. to do this in order to escape the duties 
of an office. Const for^ esp. in to fine for {the 
ofike of) aiderfuany sheriff, etc. Also, f to fine off. 

1357 Order of Hospitalls B vj, Except he be such a one 
as have borne th’ Office of an Alderman, or hath fined for the 
same. 1663 Pei’YS Diary i Dec,, Mr. Crow, .hath fined for 
Alderman. 1682 Enq, Elect, Sheriffs 41 < 3 harltou . . chose 
rather to Fine than to run the risk of being confirmed by 
the Commons to hold. 1706 Estcourt Fair Examp. v, 1, 
You . . are able to Fine for Sheriff upon occasion. 1731 
Johnson Rambler No. 116 F 3 Some have fined for Sheriffs. 
1761-2 Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) V. Ixix. 179 Box apprehen- 
sive of the consequences which might attend so dubious an 
lelection, fined off. 

Jig. a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) I. 82 So sadly dull And 
stupid, as to fine for Gull. 

t4:. Of a magistrate : To fine with (a person). 
To accept a money payment as the price of con- 
nivance. Sc, 

1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 135 Oif any Lord of Regalitie sells 
any theif : or fines with him for theift done, 

6 . t a. To pay a fine on the renewal of tenure. (Cf. 
Fine sb.'^ 7 .) Obs. b. irans. To fine down or off\ to 
arrange for a reduction of (rent) upon payment of 
a fine. So, to fine down a lease. 

1670 Walton Lmes i. 50 Our Tenant .. offered to fine at 
so low a rate as held not proportion with his advantages. 
1703 Lend. Gaz.'So. 4183/3 The Tenant fining down a Part. 
1709 Ibid. No. 4540/5 Fining off part of the Rent after the 
rate often Years Purchase. 1880 [see Fining below]. 

To fim and recover i 

1831 Scott (1890) II. 401, I believe I have fined and 
recovered, and so may be thankful. 

7. To pay a consideration for a specified privilege, 
or for appointment to an office. 

1348 Udall, etc, Erasnt. Par. John xviii. 13 Beeyng a 
benefice sette to sale it [the high-priesthood] was fined for 
euery yere to the princes. 1776 Adam Smith VV. N. t. x, 
{1869) i* ^3® Such adulterine guilds . . were, .obliged to fine 
annually to the king for permission to exercise their usurped 
privileges. 1813 Scott Rokeby ii. xxx. Nobles and knights 
. . Must fine for freedom and e.state. 1818 Halla.m M id. 
Ages II. viii. n. 117 In England, women, and even men, 
simply as tenants in chief, and not as wards, fined to the 
crown for leave to marry whom they would. 1876 S. Dowell 
Taxes in Eng. I. iv. 33 In the fifth year of King Stephen, 
the Londonei-s fined in C marks of silver, that they might 
have sheriffs of their own choosing. 

8 . irans. To punish by a fine ; to mulct. Hence 
simply, to punish {ohs.\ With the penalty or amount 
expressed as a second object, or introduced by in. 

IS59 B-abyan Chron. (iSii) 615 Of the whiche prysoners 
some were after fyned, and some punysshed by longe itn- 
prysonment. 1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. iii. i, its If it 
were damnable, he being so wise, Why would he for the 


momentane tricke Beperdurabliefin*de? j66a Stillinc.fl. 
Orig. Sacr. I. L § 11 He was., fined five talents. 1:679 
Burnet Hist. Ref, 1, 11. 166 He was . . fined in 400 Pound. 
^^9? hocKE Consid, Money X2 To Fine Men one Third of 
their Estates, .seems very hard. 1722 Sewel Hist. Quakers 
(1795) I-in. 153 They were fined for not taking off their hats. 
1794 S. Williams Vermont 294 Others have ^en fined in 
large sums. 1837 HallamCwt/. Hist. (1876) 111. xiii. 9 It 
was against law to fine a jury for giving a verdict contrary 
to the court’s direction. 1874 Green Short Hist. iv. § 5, 
108 The King was strong enough to fine and imprison the 
Earls. Mod. The magistrate fined him forty shillings. 

Hence Fined ppl. a.y in fined-down (sense 5) ; 
Fi*iiing vhl. sb., the action of the verb, an instance | 
of this ; also fining downy in quot. aitrib. i 

1399 Massinger, etc. Old Law iv. ii. Your smiles deserve | 
a fiumg. 16^ Fisher RusHcks Alarm Wks. (1679) 123 
Fineing, banishing .. and such like. 1880 Daily, Tel. 31 j 
Bee. 3/s Many of the tenants have paid large sums for i 
fined-down leases- Ibid.y The fining-down system, by which | 
reductions of rent were bought out by lump sums. 

Pine (fsiu), v.^ Also 4-6 lfy3ie(n. [f. Fine 41.] 
To make or become fine. 

1. irans. To make fine or pure ; to purify from 
extraneous or impure matter ; to clarify, refine. 
Also to fim down. Obs. exc. with reference to beer, 
t To fine chaff', to drive it off in the process of 
cleansing the wheat. 

1340 Ayenh. 106 Ase deh uer [Jjet] clenzej? and finej^ 
gold, c 1440 Hylton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) ii. xxix, 
Also sone as the wyne is fyned & ciered thenne it stondeth 
sty 11. 1487 Act 4 Hen. VI L c. 2 Preamb., To fine and part 
ail Gold and Silver. 1520 Whitinton Vulg. (1527) 15 This 
rynlet of malvesy is not fyned. 1379 Spenser Skepk. Cal. 
Dec. 125 As the chaffe should in the fan be fynd. 1613 
J , Rovenzon Treat. Metallica D iij, The Sowe-Iron may 
be fined at one time. 1686 Plot Staffordsh. 338 They have 
a knack of fineing it [ale] in three days time to that degree, 
that [etc.]. 1761 Franklin in J. Adams Wks. (1850) II. 82 
noity The porter . . is . - fined dovm with ising-glass. 1797 
Downing Dis. Homed Cattle 22 That will help to fine and 
thin the blood. 1823 J. Badcock Dorn. Amusem. 103 To 
‘ fine down ’ Spirits. 1839 Sala Gas-light ^ D. vi. 71 Has 
it been adulterated, ‘fined’, doctored. 
fig. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 2634 F®*" m heven may na 
saul be sene, Unto it be fyned and clensed clene. 1628 Coke 
On Liii. 97 a, The Law of England, .hath beene fined and 
refined by an infinite number of graue and learned men, 
2663 Blair A ntohiog. ii. (1848) 49 The Lord is pleased by 
trials to fine the faith of his servants. 1871 Browning Pr. 
Hohenst. 1324 Fined and thrice refined I’ the crucible of life. 

2. intr. J'o grow or become fine or clear; to 
clarify, lit. and Also, to fine doivn. 

1352 Huloet, Fine, reste, or settle, as wine dothe or other 
licoure, sido. 1664 Evelyn Pomona Gen. Advt, (1729! 89 It 
will work so long, that when it fines, the Cider will be hard. 
X719 Free-thinker No. 134 p 6 The perpetual violent 
Motions . .hinder his Mind from fining. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. 
Waters 1. 46 Water . . which . . appears muddy and foul, 
will fine . . upon standing. 1822 Imison Sc. ^ Art 11 . 159 
The liquor is now suffered to stand for some time to- fine (or 
become tmn.sparent). 18^ Hughes Scouring of White 
Horse iv. 62 [The ale] hadiiT had quite time to fine down. 
fS. trafis. To make beautiful, handsome, or 
elegant. Also, To fine ttp: to furbish up, smarten. 
Obs. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 1696 t'or ft so wel was enlumyned With 
colour reed, as wel fyned, As nature couthe it make faire. 
1567 Trial Treas, in Hazl. Dodsley HL 263 Though the 
style be barbarous, not fined with eloquence. 1627-77 
Feltham Resolves i. xxviii. 48 He does fine up his homely 
house. 1635 Gubnall Chr. in Arm. xii, ixhlxpAg To bestow 
a great deal of cost in fining up an old Suit, 1664 J. W ilson 
Cheats n. iv, He does not fine up himself, as he was wont, 
t 4. To improve in quality, Obs. 

1683 Penn in R. Burton Eng. Emp. Amer. vii, (1683) in 
Whether it be best to fall to Fining the Fruits of the Country 
..or send for foreign Stems or Sets already good. 1713 
Mortimer Hush, II. v. 23 It fines the Grass, but makes it 
short, tho’ thick. 

6. To make small, thin, or slender. 

a. To break into fine or small particles. Obs. 
exc. teeJm. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke Pref. 9 b, They fyne 
and beate to powder . . not receiptes of theyr owne, but of 
Christes, 1723 Bradley Fam. Did. s.v, Plougkm^ of 
Landy If the Land mounts full of Clots, .you must fine it by 
harrowing it when Rain comes. 1880 Lomas Alkali Trade 
i, 9 The large pieces must first be - . fined by the small tods 
used for road metaU 

b. To make keen or subtle, 

1839 Bailey Fesius xxix. (1848) 337 Senses fined And 
pointed briliiantwise. 

c. To fine aivay^ down: to make gradually 
finer; to thin off, whittle away or down (either a 
material or an immaterial thing). 

i8oi Strutt Sports Fast. Introd._§ 33. 39 The author - . 
endeavours to fine away the objections of its opponents. 
1826 Granby II. iii, 34 You fine down her good qualities so 
dexterously. 1844 Mrs. Browning Child Asleep viii, To 
fine down this childish beauty To the thing it must be made. 
1866 Ferrier Grk. Philos. I.y, 34 So imperceptibly are they 
[the changes] fined away into each other-^ 1868 Helps 
Realmahxyi. {1876)449 Fining down his original statement, 
1872 Browning Fifine iii, The human beauty. .Tricot fines 
down if fat. 1887 Fenn Off to Wilds xxix, The sharp stake 
formed by fining down a good-sized tree, 

6. intr. a. To become comminuted, dial. 

1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss.y Finey to become fine and 
powdery, in consequence of having been slaked, 
b. To become attenuated or delicate. 

Eng. Illust Mag, Dec. 255 The wind fined into light, 
delicate curls of shadow upon the sea. 


e. To fine away y down, off : to become gradually 
fine, thin, or less coarse ; to dwindle away to the 
vanishing-point. 

1838 Bushnell Serm. Htno Life 4x6 The low superstitions, 
the coarse and sensual habit . have gradually fined avvay- 
1876 R. F. Burton Gorilla L, 1. 124 Fining imperceptibly 
away till lost in the convexity of the waters. 3881 Daily 
Tel, 5 July 2 2 Fining away with delicate keenness at the 
forefoot. 1884 Si. fames's Gaz. 29 May 6/t Beauchamp., 
had fined down very much since the Two Thousand. 

7. Of the weather ; To clear, rare. 

1888 Scott. Leader 12 July q \Sailor saysj The weather 
fined a bit. 

8 . tmns. To bring into good condition. 

183s Sir G. Stephen Adv. Search Horse ii. 27 ‘He was 
brought out half an hour before, Sir, with legs like millstones 
. .They trotted him up and down . . just to fine his legs.* 
Flence Fined ppl. a . ; Fiming ppl. a. 

^ 1483 Cath. Angl. 131/1 Fynde, defecatusy merains. 1355 
in Strype EccL Mem. III. App. xliv. 123 Not with pure and 
mo.st fined gold. 1S99 A. M. tr. GabelkouePs Bk. Physicke 
To Rdr. I Euerye fined and perpolite witte. 1613 Chapman 
Masque Inns of Court Wks. III. 113 O blow away, AJ 
vapours from the fined ayre. a 1661 Fuller Worthies i. 
(1662) 24s Fined Silver in Wedges. 1839 Bailey P'estus 
(1854) 469 How mind will act with, .senses fined . . we know 
not. 1888 Daily Neovs 4 Apr. 3/1 A gradually fining river. 
Fine, dial, form of Find. 

Fineable, var. form of F'inable. 

Pine art. \pidg. in pi. as transl. of F. beanx- 
arts ; cf. Fine a. III.] 

1. In plural, the arts which are concerned with 
*■ the beautiful or which appeal to the faculty of 
taste ; in the widest use including poetry, eloquence, 
music, etc., but often applied in a more restricted 
sense to the arts of design, as painting, sculpture, 
and architecture. Flence in sing, one of these arts ; 
also transf. an art or employment requiring refined 
and subtle skill comparable to that required in the 
practice of ‘ the fine arts 

1767 [see Art sb. lil. 1821 Craig Lect. Drawing!. 4 Our 
advancement in the fine arts. 1839 1 ^® Quincey VV^les. (1864) 
lY- 1 {title) On Murder, considered as one of the Fine Arts. 
1856 Emerson Eng. TraitSy Aristocracy Wks. (Bohn) 11. 
85 Often they have been the friends and patrons . . of the 
fine arts. 1884 Gladstone Sp. in Pari. 28 Apr., At that 
period the art of obstruction was not so much of a fine art 
as it is now. 1890 Watson Conf. Poacher v. 58 Poaching 
is one of the fine arts . , and the man who would succeed 
must be a specialist. 

2. collect, sing. In generalized sense : The fine arts 
as constituting a department of practice or study, 
Also atirib, (often hyphened fine-art'). 

Mod. I have no pretension to any knowledge of fine art. 
The column headed ‘Fine-Art Gossip* in the Atheneeum. 
The fine-art galleries of the museum are not yet opened. 
Fiiie-diraw^ "V. [f. Fine tr. and adv. + Deawii?. 
The stress is equal or variable.] 

1. tram. To draw or sew together (two edges of 
a rent, two pieces of tapestry, etc.) so finely that the 
join is not noticed ; to mend (a garment) neatly. 

[17x3 (Implied mfine-draxver: see below).] 1733 in John- 
son. 1736 RoltZ^iVA Trade s.v,, It is now prohibited to 
fine-draw pieces of foreign manufacture upon those made 
in Great Britmn. a 1774 Goldsm. tr. Scarron*s Comic Roml 
(1775) I. 83 Plad not a bungling taylor advised him to get 
his hat fine-drawn. 1833 Marryat P. Simple (L.), It was 
in my best pair of kerseymeres, but, thanks to the skilful 
little seamstress, I got them finedrawn. 1832 James Pe- 
quinillo III. 196 Did you ever buy a coat without looking 
through it to see that It wasn’t fine-drawn? 

2. To draw out to minute fineness, tenuity, or 
subtlety, lit. and fig. Somewhat 

iy6i Churchill Poems 1763 I. $7 Let wits, like 

spiders, from the tortured brain Fine-draw the critic-web. 
184s Mrs. S. C. Hall Wkiiehoy iy. 35 The rude hut genmne 
hospitality was being fine-drawn in every direction- 

b. intr. To execute elaborate variaT 

tions. 

1859 G. Meredith R. Feverel II. iv. 44 To gentlemen and 
ladies he fine-draws upon the viol, ravishingly. 

Hence riae-drawirigr z'^4 sb., the action of the 
vb., also coTtcr. (see quot. iS83). Also Pime- 
drawex, one who ffne-draws. 

1713 Phil, Trans, XXVIII. 225 If you tare a piece of 
Muslin into two Pieces, and give it to one of their Fine- 
Drawers to set it together again. X735 Dyche & Pardon 
Diet. , Fine Drawingy a. . Way of mending Rents in Cloatlis, 
a particular Part of the Taylor’s Art, and commonly a 
distinct Employment. 1871 G. Meredith H. Richmond Iv. 
(1889) 524 Toss common-sense overboard, there's no end to 
your fine-drawings. 1883 A Imondbury Gloss., Finedrawer. 
188S Elworthy W, Somerset Word-bk., Fine-drawing, 
the name of one of the sorts of long or combing wool, sortM 
out of the fleece. 

Fine-draw*B, ppl. a. [f. Fine a. and adv. +• 
drawn, pa. pple. ol Deaw. 

When used attrih. it may have chief stress on first syll,] 
Drawn fine; drawn out to extreme thinness, 
tenuity or subtlety, lit. and jig. Also in Racing 
and Athletics : Reduced in weight or fat by exercise 
and ‘ training*. 

1840 Blaine EncyeZ. Rural Sports iv. vi. § 1699. 484 He 
may go through a very long and severe run, and yet return 
comparatively but little finer drawn than when he went out, 
X869 E'. A. Parkes Prod. Hygiene led. 3) 387 Many men 
are ‘overtrained’, i.e.,too finenlrawn from absorption of fat, 
X876 T. S. Egan tr, Heine'' s Atia Troll, etc. 249 The fine- 
drawn aristoa'ats. 1884 R. Marryat in 19M Cent. May 840 
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'Strwggling against that fine-drawn network of circumstance. 
1887 'H. Smart Won ii.14 She was in training, and 

rather fine drawn to boot. 1887 Loyi-EVL Democr. 23 Fine- 
drawn analyses of the Rights of Man. 1888 Elworthy IV. 
Saniersel Word-bk.y That story is too fine-drawn — Le. 
grossly exaggerated. 

, f FineeTy Ok. Also 8 finnier. [early 
form of Veneer.] ='V£neee. lit. Jig. Hence 
Fimee'red ppl. a, ; Fi'iieermg,, vbl. sk 

3708 Nezv View of London I. 98/2 The Communion Table 
is neatly Finnierd. 1716 Proi, Mercury 38 ]\Iay 6 Chests 
of Drawers . . of the Newest Fashion and best Fineer’d 
Work in Walnut-Tree. 1778 R. Tickell Wreath of F mhiou 
98 See Palmerston fineer his Bout's Rkimets. 1780 Descr. 
Tunbridge Wells u The yew especially is of late become 
■very fashionable, and the goodsfineered with it are certainly 
excessively pretty, 17S1 Havi-ky 'Tri. Temper xi. 144 Our 
young lord.. hlneerM the mean interior of his mind. 183a 
Gell Pompeiana II. 74 This sort of fineering with rare 
marbles. 

f Fineer, Obs. rare-^'^. t^-P.P* j^ni- 
erm.^ fijmren Xci collect money or riches (Oudem.), 
ad. Of . finer ; cf. Fine !y.] (See qiiot.) 

1758-65^ Goldsm. Ess.y Biog, Mem., The .second method of 
running Into debt is called fiueermg', which is getting good.s 
made up in such a fashion as to be unfit for every other 
purchaser ; and if the tradesman refuses to give them upon 
credit, then threaten to leave them upon his hands. Ibid., 
The young man. .could face, fineer and bring custom to a 
shop with any man in England, 

Fine 'ge'utlemaii. a, A gei^leman of 
polished manners and refined tastes, h. A gentle- 
man of fashion, one who is distinguished for ele- 
gance and correct style in dress and habits of life ; 
now usually in sarcastic use. 

17^ Berkeley d Iciphr. i. § 1 1 Men of pleasure, men of 
fashion, and fine gentlemen. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 
368 The fine gentleman’s ornaments, his embroidered coat, 
his fringed gloves. 1879 Fhoude Cassar ix. 90 Fine gentle- 
men could once more lounge in their clubs. 

Hence 3Piiae-g'©*ntlemams3i foppish. 

*865 Speciaior 29 Apr. 471/1 Some highly affected and 
fine-gentlemanish verbosity which we have not met before. 

Fineisil (fsrnij), Also 6-9 finish, 7 fynish. 
[f. Fine a. + -ish.] fa. Affecting refinement, 
fastidious {pbsi), b. Somewhat fine, in various 
senses of that word. 

3583 Stanyhurst /Enek, etc. (Arb) 145 Tyndanis.. 
Would needs bee finish, with bitter frumperj’e taunting. 

1639 W. Whately Prototypes n. xxx. (1640) 103 An idle, 
coy, finish raaide is so much the more disdained of wise 
persons. 1647 Ward Simp. CoblerS^, I have here and there 
taken a few finish stitches. 3650 B. DiscoUiminium eg My 
habit is sorawhat fynish as other Gentlemen are. 1832 IMiss 
Mitford Village Ser. v. <3863) 344 A fineish girl. 3867 
Carlvls Remin. (1881) II, 165 He was the leanest of man- 
kind, .face and head fmeish. .and of a Jew type rather. 

Fine la*dly. A lady of quality or refinement ; 
a lady of fashion. Often applied sarcastically to 
a woman who dresses showily, imitates the manners 
of a class above her own, or is devoted to di.splay 
and disdains useful work. Also attrib, (hyphened 
fine-lady). 

1803 Mar. Edgeworth Belhtdaiityi)!!. xxi. 82 The poor 

f ardener, who had been cheated by some fine ladies out of 
is aloe. tZ6z Mbs. Carlyle Lett. HI. 145, I had got a 
little girl . . in place of my fme-lady housemaid. 1893 Miss 
K. Simpson jleanie o"' Biggersdate 3 15 Romany lasses could 
not expect to lead fme-lady lives. 

Hence Fine-la* dically adv., after the manner of 
a * fine lady ’ ; Fme-la'dyish. a., like or proper to 
a *fine lady’, finical; Fine-la'dyism, the dis- 
position and behaviour of a ‘fine lady zlsoconcr. 
a fad or crotchet of a * fine lady’ ; Fine-lady-Uke 
a. =a Fine-ladyisk. 

1777 Mad. D'Arblay Early Diary II. 189 Rather 
than appear finical and fine-ladyish, 1 got out. 1784 R. 
Bage Barham Dowtts IL 40 Assuming a certain degree of 
fine-lacly-like effrontery, i8ix Byron Lei. to Hodgson 13 
Oc't. Wks. (1846) 549/i, 1 atn growing, .fine-ladically 
*834 Idids Mag. I, 596/3 The upstart affectation of her 
fine-ladyisra was fulsome.^ 1886 Geo. Eliot F. Holt (1868) 
64 ‘One sort of fine-ladyism is as good as another', said 
Felix. 3867 H. JCiNGSLEY SUcote of Silcotes xlviii, A little 
too fine-ladyish. 

Fiaeless (fri nfos), a. rare, [fi Fine 5^.1 + 
“LES8.J Boundless, infinite, unlimited. 

3604 Shaks. 0 th. III. iii. 173 But Riches finelessc is as 
poore as Winter, To him that euer feares he .shall be poore- 
3839 Bailey Festus xix. (1848) 214 All fmelcss as the future. 
1878 Browning La Stiisiaze,s That which dropped the dew 
its fineless food. 

Finely (pviiYi),adv. Forms: 4 liu(e)-, flyn- 
lieha, 5-6 fyn(eUy(e, 4 , 6 - finely, [f. Fine a. 
■f -LY In a fine manner (see senses of the adj.). 
f 1, In a consummate degree; perfectly, com- 
pletely. Obs. 

c 1380 Cast. Lotte 1x32 Hou fynliche in herte God loueb he. 
s;^o-jo A lisatmder laoi Fende mee finlichewell to fonde 
my strength. 1655 Culpepper Eiverius vn. i. 352 The Tumor 
vanished, and she ■was finely cured. 

2. With consummate skill, wdth beautiful work- 
manship or admirable finish. In mod. use merged 
in 6. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 6563 (Fairf.) Hit ys of gold finely di^t. 
34.. Tnudale's Vis. 3656 Of red gold fynly ennamelyd. 
3587 Turberv. Trag. T. <,3837; 369 And finely finisht up the 
ship. 


5. In a state of fine division ; to a fine point or 
edge ; so as to be subtle or delicate in structure ; 
delicately, minutely. 

1CX5S0 Lloyd Treas, Health (x58s)Tvnj, Make them into 
pouder fynelye. 3578 Lvte Dodoens i, i. 4 The leaves are 
much more jagged . . finelier cut. x6o6 Peacham Drawing 
iv, 30 Get you black lead, sharpened finelie. 1738 Lady 
M. W. Montagu Lei. Ciess. Mar. 4 Jan., Napldns . . as 
finely wrought the finest handkerchiefs. 1816 L. Hunt 
Rimini in. 36 'The other finelier spun. 3847 Johnston in 
Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. No. v. 222 The skin is very finely 
striolate. 3863 Lyfxl Antig. Man 46 Finely laminated sand. 
fg. 1693 Dryden Orig. of Sat. Prose Wks. 1800 III. axa 
Here is the Majesty of the heroick finely mixed with the 
venom of the other. 1883 Bookseller 5 Mar. 240/2 The dis- 
tinction in these mixed races seems very finely drawn. 

4. With respect to action, speech, etc. ; With 
delicacy and nicety ; delicately, subtly, nicely, 

1348 Hall Chron. 18 He would that poinct should he .. 
more fynely aixd closely handled. x6o8 Yorksh, Trag. i. ii, 
Chide me ? Do’t finely then. 37x0 Hearne Collect, Jl. 369 
In y City of Rome they spoke more finely . . than in Pro- 
vinces. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 345 r 21 The new Passion 
tiiat was awakened in him [Adam] at the sight of her [Eye] 
is touch’d very finely. 1851 Mbs. Browning Casa Guidi 
Windows 2 Who . touched the heart of us So finely that the 
pity scarcely i>ained, 1S67 F. Francis iii. (1880) 

72 The angler is compelled to fish as finely as possible. 1883 
Kendal Mercury Times 23 JSov. 5/1 An elevating or 
finely humanising tendency. 

1 5. Cleverly, cunningly, shrewdly. Obs. 

1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 11- (1877) 326 The argument 
of his frendes he did moste finely wrest to the contrarie of 
their menyng. XS79-80 North PBitarch (1676) 154 Whereas 
he him.self by Hannibal was first finely handled and deceived. 
a 1639 WoTTON Essex 4- Dk. Bttckhm.^, Wee rate this one 
secret as it was finely carried at 4000/, in present money. 

6. In a manner fitted to call forth admiration; 
admirably, beautifully, excellently, splendidly* 

1(690 W, Walker Jdiomat. Anglo-Lat. 3 30 Thou hast plaid 
thy part finely. 1739 tr. DuhavteVs Husk u. i. (1762) 128 
The crop came up finely. 1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I . 
I, iv. 13s Lockhart-hall. .is finely situated on the right bank 
©f the Clyde. 1850 Lynch Theo. Trin. Bx Greenish tints, 
finely contrasting with its [the moon’i>I own soft white. 

b. ironically. 

1579 Fulke Heskins* Pari. 222 He scoffeth finely at our 
spintuall sifting of the sacrament so fine. 1398 Shaks. 
Merry W. v. iii. 22 Wee 'H betray him finely. 1691 South 
Serm. Nat. 4 Meas. of Conscience ii, I doubt not but you 
will find tliat kingdom . . finely governed in a short time. 
1778 Mad. D'Arblay Diary Sept , When we are away, I 
suppose she pays us off finely. 1883 Stevenson Treas. Isl. 
I. IV, My heart was beating finely when we two set forth. 

e. dial. Used preclicatively as quasi-<zt^‘. : Very 
well in heahh. 

x8x8Todd Johnson s.v. Finely 7 In Cumberland a man 
in good health being asked how he is, answers ‘he is finely'. 
1840 Si’Urdens E. Anglian Wds., ‘ How is your wife, John, 
after her groaning?’ ‘ Finely, sir, thank ’ee.' 1878 in 

Cnmberld. Gloss. 

7. With respect to dress : Showily, handsomely. 
1665 Boyle Occas. Rgf . (1845) 354 Many of them as finely 

and as richly dress’d, as if [etc.], 

8. Comb. With pples. forming adjs., as finely- 
arched, ’■bred, -chequered, -pinnated, -stluaUd, 
-tempered, dimed, -varied, -veined, -wrought, 

1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. III. xxxv. 35 Each *finely- 
arched chapel. x8 , . Tristram in Queerts Printers" Bible- 
Aids 54 A swift or *finely-bred camel. 1738-46 Thomson 
Spring 776 The ^finely-checkered duck. 1870 King.slev in 
Gd. Words ^Finely-pinnated mimo.sa leave.s. x^5 W. 
McIlw'raith Guide Wlgtotvnshire g4 The. .^finely-situated 
.. Endcliffe Hoase. xQ6g Boutell Arms Arm. vli. 120 
Their ^ finely-tempered blades. 1658-9 Burton" s Diary (18^8} 
III. 558 His was a ■*finely-timed speech- 1876 Geo. Eliot 
Dan. Der. IV. li. 23 Her voice, .in its ^finely-varied tones. 
X763C0LL1NSON in Phil. Trans. LIV.65 Four *fmely.veined 
transparent wings. 1873 Hamerton Intell. Life in. iii. 
(1876) 91 The ■’‘finely-wrought texture of ti'C verse. 

Fineness tfoi-nines). [f. Fine a. + -ness.] 
The (.{uality or state of being fine, 

1. Choice or superior quality. 

CX400 Test. Love n. (3560) 291/3 Margarite sheweth in 
it selfe by fineness of colour, whether [etc.]. 1523 Fitzhehb. 
Surv. 3 The fynenesse of the grasse. x6ia Drayton 
xii. 535 For finene.sse of her turfe .surpassing. 1847 Tenny- 
son Princ. II. 133 Some men’s [heads] were small ; not they 
the least of men; For often fineness compensated size, 
fb. concr. Articles of good quality. Ohs. 

XS79-80 North Plutarch (X676) 40 Such other like costly 
furniture and fineness, 

2. Freedom from foreign admixture, purity. 

a. in metals : usually in the sense of comparative 
freedom from alloy. 

1487 Act 4 Hen. VI I, c. 2 Pream., It causeth. Money . . to 
be made worse in Fineness than it should be. 1555 Eden 
Deccuies 38 Of lyke finenes to that wherof the florenes are 
coyned. X638 Penkethman A rtmk. K iv, The finenesse of 
their Coine, which did farre exceed ours. X704 Royal Prod. 
38 June in Lotid. Gaz. No. 4029/x The Currency of all Pieces 
. . shall . . stand Regulated, according to their Weight and 
Fineness, 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 640 The money 
of the kingdom should be recoined according to the old 
standard, .of finene.ss. 

b. Of a liquid: Clearness. 

1657 Howell Londinop. 33 The finenesse of the River, 
1664 Evelyn G en. Advt. (3729)87 Broach the Vessel 
. .and see what Finene.ss it is of. 

3. Fine or striking appearance, handsomeness. 
Of dress : Showiness, splendour. 

^ 1553 Eden Treat, Newe Jnd. (Arb.1 14 The chiefe cytie.. 
is in situacion and fynenes much lyke vnto the cytie of 


Mila3m«. 3667 Decay Chr. Piety v. 87 The fineness of 
Cloatlis destroys the ea.se. <2 X704 T. Brown iV^asA^f Wealth 
Wks. 3730 L 84 The fineness of his address. 2719 London 
& Wise Compl. Gard. p. xxv. In the beauty and fineness of 
the Tree.s. 3749 Fielding Tom Jones xvi. v, He greatly 
admired the finenes.s of the dresi;e.s. 3843 L. Hunt Seer 
n. (3864) 76 He wrote to the Prince of Orange upon the 
fineness of his troops. 

4. Slenderness, tenuity, thinness. Of a point or 
edge : Keenness, sharpness, 

1533 Elyot Helthen. (15401 37/1 By fourme is vnder- 
stand gros.senesse, fynenesse, thicknes.se or thynnesse, 
1657 J. Smith Mysi. Rhet. 69 Litotes, Atror?;?. .smalness or 
finenesse, derived from Aitov {titos . . small or fine). 1703 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. 393 A Screw, whose Thread shall be 
of the same fineness that the Screw and the Shank is of. 
xSzs J. Nicholson Operai. Mechanic 352 The wire is .. 
then in the proper state for being reduced to the utmost 
degree of finene-ss it is capable of sustaining. 3837 Landor 
Pentameron Wks. 3846 II. 3x2 As little as a silkworm knows 
about the fineness of her thread. 

5. The quality of being composed of fine particles, 
filaments, threads, or material in general; the 
opposite of coarseness. 

1634 SirT. Herbert Trav. 182 Taffataes of transparent 
finene.sse. 3770 Che.sterf. Misc. Wks. II. Ixix, 538 Irish 
linen . . much about the same fineness and price of the last. 
X846 McCulloch Acc, Brit. Ejnpire {XB34) I. 505 Without 
injuring the fineness of the fleece, i860 Ru.skin Mod, 
Paint. V. IX. vii, 268 Fineness of structure in the body . . 
renders it capable of the most delicate sensation* 1879 
Cassell" s Techn. Educ, IX. 158 The degree of fineness to 
■which this grinding is carried varies. 

6 . Of immaterial things, e.g. of thought and 
speech: Subtly-refined quality, delicacy, subtlety. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. i. Hi. 209 Those that with the 
finenesse of their soules, By Reason guide his execution. 
1607 R. C. World of Wonders To the Reader A iv. The 
finenesse, fitnesse, and featnesse of the phra.se. 16^ Jer. 
Taylor Real Pres, 203 It were a finenesse of Spirit to be 
able to believe the two parts of a contradiction, 3689-90 
Temple Ess. Leartimg 3731 L 167 That Language 
[the French] has much more Fineness and Smoothne.ss at this 
Time. X718 Prior Wks. Prtf., The Softness of Her Sex, and 
the Finene.ss of Her Genius, conspire to give Her a very di.s- 
tingui.shing Character. 1780 Mad. D'Arblay Diary Apr., K e 
. .played with a fineness that resembled the man we looked 
at at Piozzi’s benefit. 1856 Masson Ess. x. 452 Tho.se 
peculiar finenesses and flights of intellectual activity which 
are n.ative to verse. 1878 E. Jenkins Haverholme 98 The 
delicate finenes.s and fragrance of her flattery, 

b. A nice or subtle point or matter a subtlety, 
1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman" s Guzman d"Alf.n. ii. 17 Thinking 
that . . there was wo need of these finene.sses and niceties 
beiweene them. atgtS South Serm, Extemp. Prayers 
(1737) IL iv. X30 In matters of wit, and finenes.se.s of imagin- 
ation. 

7. Subtlety, astuteness, cunning; a stratagem, 
artifice. Cf. Finksse 3 , 4 . Now rare. 

XS46 Si. Papers Hen. VII I, XI. 374 He said that the fyne- 
nesse of the Frenchemen was suche, that they wold gyve a 
thowsande to Wynne a myllion. 1581 T. How’fxl Denises 
^879) 233 Your curious bed may finene.sse frame. 1658 
Cleveland Rustick Rampant (1687) 469 By this Fineness 
they are gained to quit the Gates. 3663 Flagellum ; or 
O, Cromwell 55 For his party had tryed all ways to 
over-reach the Presbyterean with finene.ss and Artifice. 
1685 H. More Cursory Ref, A r a. Against all the Fine- 
nesses of Rome. 187a Tennyson 4 Lyneiie, And 

.so fill up the gap where force might fail With skill and 
fineness. 

Finer ^ (fornoj). [f. Fine + -ee "i.] One 
who or that which fines or refines, a refiner. 

1489 Act 4 Hen. VII, c. 2 Pream., Fynours and parters 
of golde and silver by fire and water. 1577 B, Googe 
HeresbacEs Husk (1586) ii. ixo The finers rather de.sier the 
coles that are made of the pine tree. 3647 Haward Crown 
Rev. 23 Chkfe Finer ['n the Mint] ; Fee, 10/. os. oti. 18x5 
Specif, of Hnshef s Patent No, 3944 Finers’ iron, or metal 
of a quality fit for the purposes of the puddling furnace, 
3858 Bushnell Serm. Neto Life 2B0 Is it a finer’s fire? 

Finer ^ (fornor). dial. [f. Fine 

1891 Labour Commission Gloss., Finer, the one who 
fines; a name given to the inspector by Lancashire factory 
hands. 

Finery^ (faimeri), [f. BTne perh. 

on the analogy of Braveey,] 

1, fa. ‘Fine’ appearance; beauty or elegance 

viewed disparagingly b. Smartness, stylish- 

ness, affected or ostentations elegance or splendour 
(now rare). 

1729 Law Serious C. iv. 57 They want . . to maintain their 
families in some such figure and degree of finery as a reason- 
able Christian life has no occa.sion for. 1743 Watts ImprotK 
Mind 1. XV. § 4. 214 Don’t chuse your constant Place of 
Study by the Finery of the Prospects. 3743 Middleton 
Lei. fr. Rome Po.stscr. 244 To gaze at the finery of these 
paintings. 1792 Wolcott (P. Pindar) More Money Wks. 
1812 II. 496 Never wish to keep a thing for finery. 3847 
James Convict iii, I'here was a looking for comfort rather 
than finery. 3865 Merivale Rom. Emp. VIII. Ixvi. 250' 
They represent, .a certain fanta.stic finery of manners. 

2, concr. Gaudy or showy decoration; showy 
dress. Also in pi. 

x68o Miss A. Montague in Hatton Corr. fiSvS' 240, T doe 
not heare of much finnery, and what I shall have will not 
deserve that name. 1726 Amherst Terras Fil.v.ys Sciences 
and arts have declin’d in Oxford, in proportion as their 
fineries have increased. 3751 Johnson Rambler No. J70 
ir4 My sisters envied my new finery. 1805 N. Nichole 
Lei. in Corr. w. Cray (38431 53 When Mr. Walpole added 
the gallery, with its gilding and glass, he said, ‘he had 
degenerated into. finery'. 1849 Ruskin Sev, Lamps i §7. 
16, I would not have that useless expense in unnoticed 


fineries or formalities. 1858 Hawthorxe Fr , ^ It yrnls , T. 
J92 Children rendered stiff . . by the finery which they 
wear. _ 

t Z, pi. Instances of fine or delicate workmanship. 
1713 Derham Phys. Tk6oL vin. iv. 407 The minute Curio- 
sities and inimitable Fineries, observable in those lesser 
Animals. 

(faimm). Also 7-8 finary. [a. Fr. 
finerie, t finer to refine, . Fine v.- ; see -ery.] 

1. A hearth where cast iron is made malleable, 
or in which steel is made from pig-iron. 

1607 Cowell Injerpr. %.y, Blmiary, One of the forges 
belonging to an iron mill .. called a Finaiy. 1613 J. Ro- 
VENZON Treatise of Metallica C 4 The furnaces may be 
made with conuenient places therein for the Finery and 
Chaffer^. 1697 View Penal Laws Any Iton.MxiX'B'xxx. 
nace, Finary or Blomary for the making of iron or metal. 
1831 J. Holland Mamif. Metal I. 80 One man and a boy 
at the finery should make two tons of iron in a week. 1864 
Percy Iron ^ Steel 579 Before tfie in troduction of [puddling] 
the conversion was always effected in a finery. 

2 The action of refining iron. rare. 

1839 Ure Diet. A rts 699 The finery . . is executed in 
peculiar furnaces called running-out fires. 

3 . Comb,., as finery-cinder (see qnot 1826); 
finery-farnaoe (see quot. 1874) J finery-hearth. 
& finery-furnace. 

1788 Priestley in Phil. Trans, LXXVIII. 154 Also when 
the scale of iron, or *finery cinder, is heated. i8io Henry 
Elem, Chem. (1840) II. 21 Iron thus treated [with water 
when red-hot], .may be crumbled down into a black powder, 
to which the name of Jlnery cinder was given by Dr. 
Priestley. 1791 Beddoes xa. Phil, Trans. LXXXI. 173 
The reverberatory has been substituted in the place of the 
^finery furnace.^ 1874 Knight Diet. Meek, I. 847/2 Finery, 
furnace^ a species of forge-hearth in which ^ray cast-iron 
is smelted by fuel and blast, and from which it is run into 
iron troughs for sudden congelation. 1693 Lister in Phil. 
Trans. XVII. 866 Bars .. taken up out of the *Finnery 
Harth, or second Forage, are much better Iron than those 
which are made in the Blooraary. 

Pi'ne-spwn, a. [f. Fine adv. + Spun///. «.] 

1 . Spun or drawn out to extreme tenuity ; delicate 
in texture, flimsy. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Sefi. 'E^. Ded., When men had 
wrought up all the Woman within them that was feeble and 
glowing, into a fine-spun thread. 1704 F. Fuller Med. 
Gymn. (1718) 20 The Solids are so fine-spun. 1798 Sotheby 
tr. lVieland*s Oberon (1826) II. 152 Fine-spun as if aerial 
spiders wove a web to deck, not hide the form of love. 1836 
R. A. Vaughan Mystics (x86o) I. 33 The fine-spun, gay- 
coloured ribbons of allegoiy. 

2 . jfy. Elaborated to flimsincss, excessively subtle 
or refined. 

1647 S*R R. Fanshaw tr. Guarinds Pastor Fido n. vi. 13 
That Mistresse in the art of making The fine-spun lyes, that 
sels so deer False words, false hopes and a false leer. *7x9 
W. Wood .Fwin?. Trade 161, I am an Enemy to the fine-spun 
Notions, some Men do .. advance concerning them. 1843 
Emerson Nat^ TranscendeJttalistVPss. {^ohxi}ll. 280 Tne 
materialist . . mocks at fine-spun theories. 

^Finesse (fiue’s), sb. Forms : 6 fynes(se, 7-8 
fiiiea(s, 6- finesse, [a, F. finesse ~ Pr. and Sp. 
fimza^ C2X. finesa, It. finezza Com. Rom. *finitia, 
f. fino a. (Many of the early examples may 
belong to Fineness ; cf. the spellings play ms ^ 
prophaness ioe plainness^ profaneness. yi 
+ 1 , = PTneness in various senses ; purity, degree 
of purity (of precious metals) ; clearness (of a 
liquid) ; slenderness, delicacy of stnicture or texture. 

XS*8 Paynel Salerne^s Regim. H b, Wyne made hotte, by 
reason of the clerenes and fynes, ouer cometh a mans brayne 
the soner, X549 Latimer xst Serin, be/. Edw. F/ (Arb.) 35 
The fynes of the Silver I can not se. isfiaiTuRNER Herbal n. 
59 b, Tamarisk hath much finesse in the partes. 1605 Bacon 
AdTi. Learning i, iv, § 5. 20 Copwebs of learning, admirable 
for the finesse of thre^ and worke. 1609 Skene Reg. MaJ.^ 
Stat David That it be equivalent, & cohforme to the 
current money of England in wecht & fines, 1665 Phil. 
Trans, I. 66 Sand and Powders of several finesses. X700-X 
Act I2-X3 i^ill. Hit c. 4 § 3 Silver Vessell Plate . . less in 
fitness then according to the Standard of this Kingdom, 
t b. Ostentatious elegance or splendour. Obs. 
1549 Olde Erasm. Par. Eph. Prol. ij, Therefore where vn- 
necessary fynesse wanteth, accept true meanyng playnesse. 
1589 Puttenham Eng^. Poesie ni. xxiii. (Arb.) 273 Too much 
finesse and curiositie is not commendable in an Embassadour 
. .1 haue knowen . .such of them, as studied more vpon what 
apparell they should weare. .then they did vpon th' effect of 
their errant. 

2 . Delicacy or subtlety of manipulation or dis- 
crimination ; refinement, refined grace. 

Now rarCf and only as a foreign word. 

1564 A. B. tr. Jewels Apol. L v, The old fynesse and elo- 
quence that Cicero and Cesar vsed . . in the Latin tonge. 
1580 Frampton Dial. Yron ^ Steele 148 b, I doe not speake 
of the finesse and delicatenesse that there is in sodering of 
it. X704 F. Fuller Med. Gymn, Pref., The Perfection of 
an Operation shall depend upon a certain Finesse. 1727-4X 
Chambers Cycl.y Finesse . .^lXooxxz “S, it is chiefly used to 
denote that peculiar delicacy or subtlety perceived in works 
of the mind . . This man understands all the Finesses of his 
art. The substance and necessary part of a language is 
learnt at a little expence : It is the Finesses and delicacies 
that cost the most. 1750 Chesterf. Lett III. ccxxiv. 15 To 
understand all the force and finesse of those three languages. 
X783 CowPER Tabled. 652 His musical finesse was such. 1791 
Mad. D’Arblay Diary 2 Aug., Her smile, which was rare, 
had a finesse very engaging, 1821 Hazlitt Tabled, I. iv. 
90 Tact, finesse, is nothing but the being completely aware 
of the feeling belonging to certain situations, passions, etc. 
X878 Masque Poets 31 Where the gold festal goblets stand 
Carved by Lysippus’ rare finesse. 
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3 . Artfulness, cunniug, subrie strategy* 

XS30 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser, iii, I. 298, I knaw ellis the 
fynes of the man and nayn ipayr dowbyll in our realm, 
1647 N. Bacon Disc, Govt. Ehg. i. v. !i739> 12 Nor could 
Austin with his miracles or finesse settle one footstep of his 
Church -policy amongst them. 1713 Steele Guardian No. 
174 P4 Nor shall 1 speak dishonourably of some little artifice 
and finesse used upon the^je occasions. 17^ Jane AuSten 
Northang. (1833! I. v. 2t She was not experienced in 
the finesse of love, 1869 Rawunson A nc. Hist. 202 He was 
a master of finesse. 

4 . An artifice, stratagem, trick. 

1562 J, Shute Cainhine's Turk. JFqrs 4 'When the Turcke 
dyd understande this fynesse oLScanderbeg. 16x5 Daniel 
Hymen’s 7 Vz. (1717)111 Full of their Finesse?, Serve their 
own Tuits in others Businesses. 1756 MoniiorTAo. 27 ? 12 
The project . . is . . as delicate a Finesse in politicks as has 
been plnj’ed for many a year, xyoo Beatson Hav. 4" Mil. 
Mem. 281 By way of finesse, she saluted the Admiral. 
1839 Times 6 Apr. In Slirii Meirop. Consertt. Press (3:840) 

I. 196 Though cordially sensible to the merits of a bold 
finesse. 

b. In whist : (see quot.), 
i86a ‘ Cavendish’ Whist 11870) 28 A finesse is an endeavour, 
by the srcond or third player, to obtain or keep the com- 
mand of a suit by heading a trick with an inferior card, 
though holding a higher one of the suit not in sequence. 

Finesse (fice’s), Z'. [f. prec. sh.] 

. 1 . intr. To use finesse, artifice, or stratagem. 

1778 Conquerors 61 The flights finesse. 1803 Edin. Rerf. 

II. 103 But our author can hector as well as finesse. 1867 

Miss Braddon Floyd i. 15 She diplomatized and 

finessed with them as if she had been canvassing the county. 

b. trnns. To conduct by artifice; to bring or 
modify by finesse or delicate handling into (a speci- 
fied state), Also with < 27 e/<zr. 

18x4 Jane Austen Watsons Concl. (1879) ^9^ Till such time 
as Reginald de Courcy could be talked, flattered and finessed 
into an affection. xS$x Ruskin Stones Fen. I. xiv. § 16 
A battlement , . may be decorated , . or finessed away into 
traceries. 1885 L. Wingfield B. Philpot II, iii. 75 The Bill 
bad been finessed through the first stage. 

2 . a. Whist, mtr. To attempt to take a trick by 
finesse; also trans. To play (a particular card) 
for the purpose of finessing. 

1746 Hoyle Whist (ed. 6) 4 He finesses upon your Partner. 
Ibid. 40 Your Adversary finesses the Knave. 175a A. Murphy 
Gray' s.Inn Jrnl. No. 7 r 4, I can now return my Partner's 
Suit, lead through the Honour, Finesse [etc,]. 1837 Dickens 
Pic^o. XXXV, Mr. Pickwick had not . . finessed the heart. 
1885 Proctor Whisi vii. 86 You may finesse more deeply in 
trumps than in plain suits. 

b. Croquet, intr. To play one’s ball out of the 
adversary’s way. 

X875 T. D. Heath Croquet Player 65 Blue’s best game 
would be to finesse to the corner near him. 

Hence rme’saed ///. a.% Fine'ssiug* vhl. sb. 
Also Pine'sser, a schemer, strategist. 

1746 Hoyle Whist (ed. 61 68 Finessing, means the en- 
deavouring to gain an Advantage by Art and Skill. 1774 
Goldsm. Retal. 106 If they w'ere not his own by finessing 
and trick. 1835 Miss Sedgwick Linwoods (1873) 1 . 212 Con- 
triving. .like an expert finesser. 1851 Ruskin Ven. I. 
xxi. § II Educated imbecility and finessed foolishness. 1861 
Macm. Mag. Dec. 134 Finessing Is scarcely ever admissible 
in quadrille, the number of card.s being too limited. 

Fine-still, sb. [f. Fine a. + Stile sb.'] A 
vessel used in distilling spirit from treacle. 

* 73*“3 Shaw Cfum. Lect xii. (1755) 247 Coarse-Stills 
and Fine-Stills. 

Hence Pine-still v., to distil spirit from treacle 
or the like; Pine-stiUer, one who fine-stills; 
Pine-stillinsr 

X731-3 P. Shaw Led. xii; (1735)248 There needs no 

particular Experiment to shew the bu.siness of the Fine- 
Stiller; this being no more than working . . from a Wash 
made by fermenting Treacle with Yeast. 1^7 Craig, Fine.- 
stiller. Fine-stillings . is employed in distilling spirit from 
treacle, or other preparations . . of sugar. 

fFi’new, Obs, ^nc.. dial. Forms*, fe- 
nowe, 7-8 finnow, Anew, 8 vinew, vinnow, 
9 dial, vinny. [f. Finew v.] Mouldiness, mould. 

X556 WiTHALS Did. N ij a/i Fenow or horenessc in bread, 
mucor, -coris. 1658 Evelyn Fr. Gard. {x(>j$) 230 En- 
damaging the beans by a musty finnow, which bespots them, 
1669 Boyle Contn. New Exp. ii. (1868) 68 The fruits were 
covered with a kind of mucor or Finew. <2x722 Lisle 
Ohser%>. Hush. (1737) Gloss., Vinnoxv, mouldiness. 
tFi’new, Cbs.Qxc.dial. Forms: 6-7 fenow, 
finnew, vinew, 8 finnow, 9 dial, vinny. [OE. 
fyne^ian, f. fynig mouldy (see Finny <2.2), f. fym : 
see Fen sb.^] a. intr. To become mouldy or 
musty, h. tram. To cause to become mouldy. 
Also fig. 

cxooo Canons eElfric § 36 l?aet halise husel sceole 
fyne^ian. xs8i Pettie Guazzo's Chu Cony, i. (1386) 30 
Secretes which he suffered to mpuld and vinew within it. 
a x$^ Lennard tr. Charrofis Wisd. i, xxxi. §■ i (1670) 88 
Witn time it [sadness] rusteth and fenoweth the soul, axqzz 
Lisle Observ. Hush, (yisi) 206 Whereby the undermost 
coni .. finnows molds]. 

Hence Fi'newing vbl. sh. ^ 

xSSa Huloet, Vinewing, or molinge of breade or wyne for 
stalenes, mucor, 1609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. (1634) 174 It 
[syrup of violets] may be kept a year without finnewing or 
corruption. . 

Fine-weather, a. Fit or suitable only for 
fine weather. , ^ 

X829 Marryat F. Mildmay iii, A . . frigate ran on board 
of us .. and left her fine-weather-jib hanging on our fore- 
yard. 
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+ Fi’newed, < 1 . Obs. exc. dial. Forms : a. 6 -f 
fenood, fen(n)owed, finnowed, y finewed. 0 . 
6~9 vin(n)ewed, (6 ven-, vimied, 7 wbinid, 
vinnowed), 9 vinned, -ied. [f. Finew i'<?. or 
V . + -ED.] Mouldy. 

a, 1574 Hellowes Gueuara's Fmn, Ep. (1577) ^4 Bread 
long kept groweth finnowed. *669 Boy le Conin, New Exp. 
n. (1682) 42 The paste was finewed or mouldy. 

jS. 1552 Huloet, 'V’'ynued, vmcidus. Vynewed wjme. 
X6436 SiiAKS. Tr, ^ Cr. n. i. 15 Speake then j'ou whinid’st 
leauen .speake. 1880 W. Cornw. Gloss, s. v., Blue-ripe cheese 
is called vinnied cheese, 

a. IS7X Mirr. Mag., Ld. Hastings xxviii, A Souldiers 
hands must oft be dyed with goare, Least, stark e with rest, 
they finewd wax and hoare. 1619 Favour Aniiq. Tri- 
uviphing xlii. § 10. 334 The folsty and^ fenow'ed Festival. 
1655 E.' Terry Voy. E, Ind. rij 'I'Vho instead of the two 
Breasts cf the Church, the Law and the Gospel, are fed with 
mouldy and finnowed Traditions. 

/8, 1602 F. Beaumont in Speght That many of 

his word.s are become (as it were) vinewed Sc hoarie with 
ouerlong lying. 

Hence t Pimewedmess. 

1580 Baret A Iv. H 460 Hoarnesse, or vinewednesse. 
t Fi*3Xewy, ct-. Obs. Also finnowy, vinnowy, 
[f. Finew sb. -yL] Mouldy, tience Pi’newiness. 

<zx722 Lisle Obseiv. Httsb. (1757) 54 The moldiness and 
finnowyness of the grass. Ibia. 82 The seed-beans were 
finnowy. Ibid. Gloss., L'inhowyt vinnowy, vinnewed, vin- 
«<rjv mouldy. 

(iFingan, finjau (fingam, -d^a-n). Also 7 
fin-ion, 9 fingian. [Arab. finjdn j in 

Egypt fingdn.] A small porcelaia coffee-cUp, used 
in the Levant, 

1609 W. BiDDULhH in T. Lavender Trav. Englishmen 66 
A Fin-ion or Scudella of Coffa. X836 Lane Mod. Egyptians 
1 . 168 The coffee-cup I which is called fingdn) is small, .and, 
being without a handle, is placed within another cup, of 
silver or brass. 1842 Lady H. Stanhope (1845) I, iii. 
8t The pipe, coffee and a finjan of orange-flower water. 

Fingeilt (fimd5eat), a. rare—^. [yd.'L.fingent- 
em, pr. pple. of fingere to fashion, form.] Given to 
fashioning or moulding. 

X837 Carlyle jFr. Rev. (1857) 1 . 1. 1. ii. 7 Man is the most 
fingent, plastic of creatures. 

Finger (fi'Dg^x), sb. Forms: i finger, 3 
fenger, fingre, finker, 3-4 south, ving^ejre, 3. 7 
finguer^ 4-5 fyngir, -yr, fin-, fyngur, fingere, 
fyngre, 4-6 fynger, 6 fin-, fyngar, 3- finger. 
[Com. Teutonic. OE. and OFris. finger,, OS. 
fingar (Du. vinger), OmO, fingar (MHG. vinger^ 
Oqv. finger) y ON* ^7?^ (Sw., Da. Goth, 
OTeut. *fingro-z. 

The pre-Teut, antecedent is uncertain ; of various forms 
that are phonologically possible the most likely, on the 
ground of meaning, is *penqrds, related to *Penqe Five.] 

I. 1 . One of the five terminal members of the 
hand ; in a restricted sense, one of the four exclud- 
ing the thumb. In this latter sense, the fingers are 
commonly numbered first to fourth, starting from 
that next the thumb. forefinger, index- 

finger, the first ; middle finger (f fooVs finger^ yilcQ 
second ; ringfiitger {annular, t leech-, t medical, 
t physic finger)yCc.Q'dC\x^'y little finger Cear finger), 
the fourth. 

C950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt, xxiii. 4 MiS fynger, .hiora nallas 
Sa [byrSenna hefi^^a] ymbeerrae. c 1050 Byrhtferth's Hctnd- 
hoc in Anglia 326 paet J?u cume to Isestan fin^res 
nxglc. czxys Lamb. Horn. 13 pas .x. bebode J>e godalmihti 
seoTf idihte and awrat mid is asjenefingres. cxs^S. Eng. 
Leg. I. 309/320 peos fif fingres pe deuer hath, X362 Langl, 
P.Pl, A.n. II Hit Fyue Fyngres weorefrettet with Rynges. 
c xagya Lanfraiid s Cirurg. 158 Bitwene J>e Util fyngir and 
leche fiyngir. 14. . Camb. MS. Ff. v. 48 If, 82 (Cath. Angl. 
131/2) The fifte fynger is the thowmbe. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. 
W. de W. 1331) 34 b, Caused, .a meruaylous swete sauour to 
respyre and smell aboute his fyngers. 1549 Bk. Com. Prayer, 
Matrimony, To put it vpon the fowerth finger of the womans 
left hande, i6xx Cotcr., Xi? dotgt sale, the middle finger, 
which we (after the Latines) call the fooles finger. x6ax 
Molle Camerar. Liv. Lihr. v. ii. 321 His fourth finger 
called the Ring-finger or Physicke-finger. x6s3 Urquhart 
Rabelais i. viii, Upon the medical finger of the same hand, 
he had a ring. 1707 Floyer Physic. Pulse- Watch 229 The jr 
lay their four Fingers along the Artery. 1794 Cow'per Let. 
5 Jan., My pen slips out of ray fingers, 1804 Med. Jml. 
XII. 24 Contractions, .so small as only to admit the passage 
of the little finger, 1819 Shelley Cenci nr. i. 83 Those 

f allid hands whose fingers twine With one another. 1861 
^ Eulme tr, Moquin- Tandon i. ii, 4 The fingers are 5 in nurnber 
in each hand ; they are named thumb, index, middle, ring, 
and little finger. 

b. Little finger \ used to signify the smallest 
member of the body. 

1611 Bible 2 Chron. x. 10 My litle [1382 Wycxaf, lest] 
finger shall be thicker then my father’s loynes. 1670 Ray 
Eng, Prov. 175 He hath more in’s little finger,^ then thou in 
thy whole body. 1736 Ramsay Scot, Frqv. xiv. 34 He has 
mair wit in his little finger than ye have in a’ your bouk. 

2. transf. and fig. 

x6x2 Bacon Ess., Judicature (,Axh.) 4$^ An ancient Clearke 
..is an excellent finger of a Court, and doth many times 
point the way to the ludge himselfe. a i66t Fuller Worthies 
(1840) III. 216 The least finger thereof [body of lies] finding 
credit could prove heavy enough to crush any innocence 
with posterity., 1827 Pollok Course T. vii. 327 Touched by 
the mortal finger of decay. 1814 Words w. Excurs, vi, 19 
Spireswhose solemn finger points to Heaven. x86aB. Taylor 
Poefs Jrnl. in, 112 The fingers of the rain In light staccatos 



pn" the 'wiiidow played, sSgr B, Harto J^irst FmnUy. ■ of 
7 asajtwa\\, i. 27 On whose mute brown lips Natui'e seemed 
to have laid, the ringer of silence. 

b. Viewed as * the instrument of work ’ (J.) j 
>jr/. (after Heb. use) as attributed to God. 

c 825 Vesp, Fmlter viii, 4 Ic gesie heofenas were fingra 
^inra. <2 1340 Hampolb Pmiter viii. 4 , 1 sail see l>i heueins 
werkes of>i fyngins. 1577 KOooGiiHtnsback'sHmlh (1586) 

I. 5 b, All things handlea with honest and vertuous fyngers 
prosper the better. 158$ Abp. Sanjdys .Sem. (1S41) 288 
He cast out devils hy the finger of God. 1611 Bible Ex. 
viii. 19 The Magicians said vnto Pharaoli ; This is the finger 
of God. 1645 Waller Epist. Vancitket^ Foole, that forget’'st 
her stubborne loolce This softnesse from thy finger tooke, 
x7ajp.BE fo&Syst Magic i. iii. (i84o> 77 What they did by 
their .sorcery . - was not done by the finger of God. 

S. Phrases:' a, t To bring up on the finger-. ^ 

* to bring up (young animals) by hand ’ ; see Hand. 
rf* To haw most fingers i to be in the greatest need. 
To lay ox put a finger upon \ a person ) : to ^ touch *, 
meddle with however slightly. To lay ox put one^s 
finger upon : to indicate with precision, 7 o look 
through the or one's fingers {at, upon): to take no 
heed, pretend not to see ; also, to see indistinctly. 
To put (f set) onis finger in onPs eye : see Eye 
sb. 2 c. With one’s finger in one's mouth : («) 
helplessly inactive ; (b) with nothing accomplished, 
‘looking foolish f To speak at one's fingers of: 
to speak off-hand about. To stir a finger: to 
make the least effort. To turn or twist {a person) 
round one's {little) finger : to make subservient to 
one’s will or caprice, 

X549 Latimer \ih Serm. bef. Ed%v. VI (Arb.) X05 If the 
kynge , . shoulde loke through his fingers, and wynke at it. 
iSSt> CovEROALE 6*//^. Eerie xx. X93 As thoughe God must 
. .loke thorowe the fingers vpon the wicked world, a 1568 
— m. v, (1579) 263 Many, .which .. haue set 

finger in the eye, knocked vpon there "breastes [etc.]. 1579 
GOsson Sch. Abase (Arb.) 34 To shew you that, .which I see 
in a clbitde, loking through my fingerjc 1607 Topskll Fmrf. 
Beasts Pref., He was an unslciirul Btvine. .which could not 
at his fingers speak of these thin^. 16x7 Markham Caval. 

II. X09 Tho.se that neuer .suck their dams, hut. .are. .brought 
vp vpon the finger. x6^9 Cromwell Lett. 14 Nov., To 
stand with our fingers in our mouths, 1677 Yarranton 
Eng.ImPr&v. 171 It is we poor Men that have most Fingers. 
1854 H. Miller Sch. 4 ‘ Sc&m, (xBsZ) 338, 1 . .would not stir 
a finger in assertion of. .alleged rights. 1855 Motlev Dutch 
Rep. V, «i. ii86d) 698 Margaret ..had already turned that 
functionary round her finger. 1865 R. S, Hawker Prose 
Whs. (xSgp) 41 He wished he'd, .never laid a finger on him 
to save his life. X874 in aS Mar. 443 He 
returned to. Ireland with his finger in his mouth. 1889 
RepentrPr. Wentworth HI. 236 Any definite complaint on 
whicli a physician could have put hts finger. 18^ Boyle 
S. Holtites X20 You lay your finger upon the one point which 
we fete. J 

p. with reference to the capacity or condition of 
the fingers. \ To have a fine finger : to be apt at 
‘fingering’ bribes, f To have jBfgers made of 
twigs : to be thievish. My fingers itch : I am eager 
or impatient. f£ach finger is a thumb', his fingers 
are all thumbs : he is extremely clumsy. With 
a wet finger : with the utmost ease. 

^ .1542 U DAU. A pophiklTo Rdr.,Whereby . . to any good matter 
in the booke conteined, readie waie and recourse male with 
a wc^te finger easily be found out, X546 J. HEywooi>Pn?sr. 
(1562) Giij D, Whan he should get ought, eche fynger is a 
thambe. tS49 Latimer sihSernt. be/, Edw. VI (Arb.) x5t 
Brybes wyl make you peruert justice. Why you wil say, Wc 
touche none. N o mary. But my Mystres your wyfe hath a 
fyne fynger she toucheth it for you, 1573 G. TAa-&v%-v L etter- 
bp, (Gmden) 10 Ani question which i culd not shew with a 
wet finger out of sum excellent . . writer. 1596 Harington 
Metam. Ajax f 1814) 65 A certain gentleman that had his 
fingers made of lime-twigs, stole a pice of plate. 1600 
Holland Livy xxxviii. xh. (i<5o9> 1009 Tliey had lesse store 
of pillage: and hootie with them to set their . . fingers on 
itching, X754 Foote Knights i. Wks, 1709 1 . 69 If Dame 
"Wnufred were here she’d make them all out with a wet 
finger. 1796 Nelson in Nicolas Disf II. 280, I thought it 
most proper not to take him (although my fingers itch^ for 
it), x86i Hughes Tom Bnmm. at Oxf. vli. It makes one’s 
fingers itch to think of it. 

e, with reference to ‘ taking part in’, ‘ interfer- 
ence ’ or ‘ meddling To burnt ands fingers : see 
14, 14h ; %oto put one’s finger in the fire, 
t in a hole. To pud or dip one's finger{s in : to 
meddle in (a matter). To have a finger in : to 
have something to do with ; to take some part in 
(a business) ; so to heme a finger in the pie. 

. 1346 J. Heywoo© Prov.. (is6a) F iv. It were a foly for mee 
. , to put my finger to far in tlie fyre, Betweene you. IbuL 
H ij b, To make me put my fynger in a hole, i^x Lam- 
BARDE Archeion (1635) 83 Whatsoever other Commissioners 
. .will dip their owne fingers in the Suits, xfioo Abp. Abbot 
Exp. Jonah 4i<5 The High Priest had a finger both in the 
Trumpet and the Fast, xdgg B. Harris Parimtts Iron. 
Age 75 Lusatia .. must needs, forsooth, have her Finger 
in the Pye. X672 R. Wild Declar. Lib. Cmsc. 10 None . . 
durst begin, for fear they should bum their Fingers. 182S 
Scott M. Perth vii, You will needs put your fingers in 
the fire. s86i W. S. Perry I/ist Ch. Eng. I. vi. 258 The 
King . . had a finger . . in all the disputes in Europe, x886 
Miss Tytler Buried Diamonds xii, Susie*, liked to have a 
finger in every pie. 

d. with reference to grasping or holding. In 
ends fingers : in one’s grasp or power. To let {a 
thing or person) slip through ones fingers : to let 
go one’s hold of {lit. and fig,), f Out f {a person's) 
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fingers : out of his clutches. + To hang long be- 
twixt the fingers : to be long iii hand, 

1623 Bincham Xenophon 139 Let vs be gone out of their 
fingers, c 1645 Howell Lett. (1655) I* v- aidy I am one of 
them, who Value not a curtesie that hangs long betwixt the 
fingers. 

e. (For phrases referring to the ‘fingers’ ends’, 
see Fingeb-^-end.) At one's finfir'if) tips « ‘ at one’s 
finger-ends 

x870 Harped s Mag. Nov. 864/x The best learning that the 
world affords, my Bert has at his fingers* tips. 

4 . t a. One of the divisions of the foot in reptiles, 
b. One of the articulations of a bat’s wing. 

X607 Topsell Serpefits (1653) 738 The fingers of their 
{Lizards’! feet were ve^ small, being five in number. Ibid. 

( x6o8l 794 They [Tortoises! have four legs . .every foot having 
five fingers or divisions. xfiaiS Bacon Rylva § 360 On each 
Foot he [the Chameleon] hath five Fingers. 1883 G, Allen 
in Xnaivl, 22 June sfiS/x Between these fingers, and from 
them to the hind legs, stretches the membrane by means of 
which the bat flies. 

e, ‘One of the two parts forming a chel.Tte 
or forceps-joint, especially the smaller part, which 
hinges on the other* {Cent. Diet.), 

6. As a measure, a. The breadth of a finger. 
Also as a definite measure =| inch. 

1400 Maundev. (Roxb.)xxL 97 Nere a fote kng and v. 
fyngers on brede, X561 Eden A rie Nautg, i. xviii. 19 Foure 
graines of barlye make a fynger: foore fingers a nande: 
foure handes a foote. 1607 1 ‘opsell Four/, Beasts 19 Their 
tayle is about three fingers long. 1719 London & Wise 
CompL Card, 167 You must lay a Finger thick of Moss upon 
those Shelves, ^1850 A red. His. (Rtldg.) 236 The lady., 
bad on a rose-coloured girdle at least four fingers in width. 
x8. , Hall Mexican Law 79 (Cent. Diet.) A finger, in Mexi- 
can law, is the sixteenth part of a foot, 

fb. Asiron. —Digit. Obs. 

^ x^x Edbh Arte Nanig. n. viii. 35 The Astronomers deuide 
into .xii. equal! partes, as well the Diameter of the Sunne as 
of the Moone. And these partes they call fyngers, punctes 
orprickes. 

C. U.S. slang. A ‘nip* of liquor. [So F. doigti] 

x888 Hewport jml 25 Feb. (Farmer', ‘Which is correct, 
spoonfuls or spoons-ful f In Denver, .we say fingers.' 

d. In U.S., the length of a finger (about 4I 
inches), 

6. That part of a glove which is made to receive 
a finger. 

iS< 5 S Cooper Thesaurus, thinges couering the 

fingai's . . fingers of gloues. xfiss Mrq. Worcester Cent. luv. 
§ 89 White Silk knotted in the fingers of a Pair of white 
Gloves. 1884 Chester Gloss., Finger'Stall, a covering . . made 
by cutting off the finger of an old glove. 

b, dial, in pi. The foxglove. 

1888 Elworthy W. Somerset Word-£h.,Fingers, Foxglove. 

7 . Skill in fingering (a musical instrument) ; touch. 

X74t Richardson Pamela. (1824) I. cii. 499 Miss L .. 

has an admirable finger upon the harpsichord. X7SX R. 
PaltockP, Wilkins (xSSB 1. xxiv. 245 Softnes.s and easiness 
of finger. X830 Mrs. F. Trollope Feiticoat Govt. 78 Her 
biilHant finger on the piano-forte. 

IL Something which resembles a finger. 

8. A finger-like projection ; esp. such a part either 
of the fruit, foliage, or root of a plant. 

x^oa J. Petiver in Phil, Trans. XXIII. 1264 Having its 
Spikes or Fingers shorter, 1864 Browning Jas, Lee's Wife 

111. ii, Our fig tree has furlw Her five fingers. 18^ 
EnsycL Brit. (ed. 9) XXIX. 662/2 Some of these [varieties 
of Tunneric] consist , . of the somewhat cylindrical lateral 
tubers, which are distinguished in trade as ‘ fingers *. 1894 
J. E. Humphrey in Pop, Set. Monthly XLIV. 497 A hand 
may contain from a dozen to twenty imits or ‘finj^rs*. 

b. ‘ A cartilaginous slender appendage some- 
times observable in fishes between the pectoral 
and ventral fins * (Crabb 1823). 

9 . a. A short and narrow piece of any material, 
b. Short for finger-biscuit (see 14 b). 

1846 Francatrlli Mod. Cmk Fingers, or Naples bis- 
cuits. 1865 Athenseum No. 1989. 803/3 Eldea-berry wine and 
fingers of toast. 

10 . Something which performs tlie office of a 
finger : the ‘ hand ’ of a clodk (now dial )) ; in Meek., 
any small projecting rod, wire, or piece which is 
brought into contact with an object in order to 
initiate, direct^ or arrest motion, or to separate or 
divide materials, 

1496 ixi Acc.Ld. High Treas. Scot.'l.segz Item, .for lokki^ 
fyngeri^and boltis to the bombartis. 1784 Cowper 
TV. 118 Fancy, like the filler of a clock, Runs tbe great 
circuit, x85s Mrs. Marsh Heiressof Haugktott IL iv, One 
cannot discem the finger moving on the dial plate, 1878 
A. Barlow Weaving 214 In Waster’s loom a temporary 
race is formed by means of * fingers inserted and withdrawn 
at pmper times,, and two shuttles may be thrown separately or 
simultaneously. 18S4 F, J. Britten Watch SfClockm. (1892) 
204 A small gold finger, projecting far enough to reach the 
edge of the smaller roller. 

11 . Printing, a. One of the grippers which hold 
the paper in a printing-machine, b. (See quot.) 

1869 S. T, Davenport in Eng. MedL 31 Dec. 377/3 Filling 
in the separate colours {in coloured printing], .by small 
inking-ruhbers, known as thumbs and fingers. 

12 . In a reaping machine ; (see quots.). 

xBSoGard. Chron, 14 July 658/3 The fingers [of the reaping 
machine] . , having sha^ points, flat vertical sides. 1873 
Daily Hews 13 Aug., By the addition of what are called 
‘fingers*, the ‘reaper* will cut com, however much it may 
be laid. 1878 Ube Diet. Arts IV. 18 The knife, .consisted 
of a serrated blade, at fir^ straight, but afterwards waved, 
and passing through pointed sheaths now called * fingers '. 


13 . With various defmiug words prefixed, esp. m 
popular names of plants, as bloody (man/) finger, 
dead mans (men's) finger {s, ikyiPs, dog-, faiiy~, 
fox-, king's, lady's, loiIs' and ladies' , purple fingers : 
see the different words. 

III. atirib, and Comb, 

14. Gem ral relations, a. simple attrib., asyS’^z^^r- 

fidlipy -game, -joint, -ring^ -tip, -work; b. simi- 
lative, chiefly in the, sense of resembling a finger in 
shape, as fmger-bisemt, prayer- book, 

-shell ; finger-like, -shaped adjs. ; e. objective, as 
finger- licking, pointing ; finger- squeezing adj, 

1846 pRANCATELLi Mod. Cook ^g'j The *finger biscuits must 
he immediately placed on a baking sheet, and put in the oven, 
1884 Yates Recoil. II. vi, On the other side of the news- 
paper came a Tinj’er-finip. 1871 Tylor Prim. Cult. 1. 68 
The ancient Egyptians, .used to play at some kind of *finger- 
g'ame. 1838 Bicheks Hick. Hick, iv, Cracked his ^finger* 
joints as if he were snapping all the hones in bis hands. 
i860 G. H. K. Fac, Tour 139 There is no patting . . on his 
part, or cringing and ^finger-Hcking on that of cOlly. 1776 
Withering Brit. Plants HI. 735 Outer scales of the 
calyx v’ith *finger-like divisions. x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. H. 
20 The lower glacier, cleft . . into finger-like ridges. 184* 
Charles Whitehead Rickard Savage (1845) IL ix. 294 
There urns my devili.sh mother in a side-box, gay and gig- 
gling, •^finger-pointing [etc.]. x86o Emerson Cond. Life, 
Power 44 Their instincts are a finger-pointing of Provi- 
dence. 1889 {title), T'he * Finger Prayer Book, 1535 Cover- 
dale Esther viii. 2 The kynge put of his *fynger rynge . . 

. . & gaue it vnto Mardocheiis. 1879 Maclear Celts li. 13 
Costly finger-rings. 1857 Wood Com. Obj. Seashore vi. xi& 
Alcyonmm digitatmn, or the *Finger-.shaped Alcyonium, 
1770 Jenner iVHtr/zf IL 92 For one cold, bleak, *finger- 

squeezing night. 1842 Tennyson Latmcelot <§■ Q. Gum., 
As she sway’d The rein with dainty *finger-tips. 1883 E. 
Pennell-Elmhibst Cream Leicestersh. 314 There was a bite 
at one’s fingertips. 1849 Bock Ch. 0/ Fathers HI. x. 354 
A. . rich pall of silk . . the '•finger- work’ of some queen. 

16 . Special comb. : as finger-alphabet, an alpha- 
bet consisting of certain dispositions of the fingers 
as a means of communication between the deaf and 
dumb; a deaf and dumb alphabet ; finger-bar, the 
bar which carries the fingers of a reaping machine 
(sense 12) ; finger-board, {a) ‘the fiat or slightly 
rounded piece of wood attached to the neck of in- 
struments of tbe violin and guitar class, on to which 
the strings are pressed when stopped l>y the fingers* 
(Stainer & Barrett); ip) a key-board, manual] 
finger-bowl finger-glass ; finger-breadth (also 
finger' s-breadih) the width of a finger used as a 
measure ; finger-brnsh (see quot.); finger-cold 
dial., cold enough to benumb the fingers ; finger- 
coral, a milleixire {Millepora alcicornis) ; finger- 
counting, calculation by means of the fingers; 
finger-cymbals (see quot); finger-director, ‘a 
metallic cylinder tapering towards the extremity, and 
open in front ; used in the ■ rectangular operation 
of lithotomy ’ {Syd. Soc, Lex. 1884) ; finger-fed af. 
Sc., ‘delicately brought up, pampered’ (Jam,); 
finger-fem, tlie name of a kind of Spleenwort {As-^ 
plenium Ceterach) ; finger-fish, the star-fish ; efi 
five fingers; finger-flower, the io:c-g\ovQ (Digitalis 
picrpured); finger-glass, a . glass vessel to hold 
water, for rinsing the fingers after dessert ; finger- 
grass, grass of the Digitaria (N.O. Gra^ 

minem ) ; Fed finger-grass, Digitaria sajiguinaUs ; 
finger-grip (see quot.) ; finger-guard, the quillons 
of a sword, recurved towards the pommel as a pro- 
tection to the fingers; finger-hole, one of a series of 
holes in a wind-instrument, which are opened and 
closed by tbe fingers in playing ; finger-language, 
language expressed upon the fingers by means of 
the finger-alphabet ; finger-length, the length of 
a finger used as a measure ; f finger-loping (see 
quot) ; finger-mark, the mark left upon a surface 
where the finger has touched it ; finger-mark v., 
trains, to mark with a (dirty) finger (also in quasi- 
passive sense); fience finger-marked ppl. adj.; 
finger-mirror, a dentist s mouth-mirror fitted with 
a clasp or attachment to the finger ; finger-nut 
(cf. finger-screw); finger - orchis (see quot.); 
finger-parted a. BoL, divided into lobes more 
or less resembling the fingers of the hand ; finger- 
passage Mus., 2. passage suited to the study and 
practice of fingering; finger-piece, a piece actu- 
ated by the finger ; finger-plate, a plate of metal 
or porcelain fixed on either side of a door above 
and below the handle to prevent finger-marks; 
t finger-plum, a kind of plum ; finger-print =* 
finger-mark^ also fig.; ^.n^ev-v^iLIair- dressing), 
‘ a long and slender puff, often made l>y rolling the 
hair over a finger ' {Cent. Diet.) ; finger-reading, a 
method of reading, practised by the blind, by passing 
the fingers over raised letters; finger-root — finger- 
flower ; fingers-and-thumbs, a popular name for 
Lotus cornzetdaHts ; fingers-and-toes {d) == prec. ; 
ip) = Anbury 2 (also finger- and- toe) ; finger-screw, 
one made with wings so that it may be turned by the 
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'fingers; a Anmb-screw; f finger-sbade, tlie action 
of concealing the month with the fingers ; finger- 
shield (see qnot.) ; finger-smith a 

midwife ; (^) a pickpocket'; finger-snap, a snap of 
the, fingers ; whence finger-snapping; finger- 
speech ^finger-language\ finger-sponge,asponge 
with finger-shaped lobes or branches ; finger-steel 
(see qiiot.) ; finger-stocks (see qnot);' finger-talk 
== finger4anguage\ so finger-talking ; finger- 
tray, t finger- watch (see qtiots. ), Also Fin gee- 
ENt), -POST, -STALL, -STONE, ' • ^ 

1751 SMGLLKTT/Vr. P«r.(i779)nr. Ixxxiii. 285 She asked, 
hy the help of the ^finger-alphabet. 1865 Tylor Early Bht, 
Man. ii. 17 To spell out sentences with the fipger-alphal^t. 
1893 yrul. R. Agrzc. Sac. D&c. -j to The *finger-bar was 
Becessarily carried higher. « 167a Wood Life ( 0 . H. S.) I. 
257 The *linger-board of the violin. 1879 Staiitor Mnsic of 
Bible 15 In the guitar the finger-board forms a back or strip 
of wood behind the strings for their whole length. 1864 
Worcester, * Finger-hmoL 1884 Harper's Mag. July 309/1 
Guests -/ unused to finger-bowls. 1594 Blundevil 
HI, IT. vi. jfed. 7) 382 Foure barley kernels couched close 
tosrether side by side_^. . are said to make a ^finger breadth. 
1639 B. Harris ParivaTs Iron Age 179 Spain was indeed 
within her fingers breadth of destruction. 1721-1800 
Bailey, Fingers-^breadth, a Measure of two Barley Corn’s 
Length, or 4 laid side to side. 1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 
S05 It does not desire a single finger-breadth more than 
what is necessary. 1885 Crane Bookbinding x. 87 The 
*‘finger-brush\ . is .. about the size of a shaving-bmsh, of 
stiff hairs cut square at the end.s. The brush, being dipped 
fn the colour, is drawn across the fingers, so as to jerk the 
colour off in .spots. 1862 Thoreau Excursions 302 It 
is '^finger-cold. 1887 Kent Gloss.^ ‘ ’Twas downright fihger- 
cold first thing this marning." 1884 Gow Grk. Math. § 8 
That . . more complicated system of ■^fihgercounting. 1888 
Stainer & Barrett Did. Mns. Ter^ns 126 Small cymbals 
Are .sometimes attached to the fingers and are hence called 
■^finger-cymbals. 1578 Lyte Dodoens iii. Ixvii. 408 This 
herbe (Ceterach] is called in English . .*Finger feme. i6zi 
Burton .(4 wa/. Mel. (1624) 300 For the spleene, maiden-haire, 
fingerfearne. 1796 Morse Azner. Geog. I. 228 Star Fi.sh or 
^Finger Fi.sh. 1629 Parkinson Paradisus xcvii. 383 Some 
..doe call them [foxgloves] * Finger-flowers, because tliey 
are like vnto the fingers of a gloue, the ends cut off. ,1831 
Brewster Optics vii. 71 Blue glass, like that generally used 
for ^finger glasses. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek. 1 . 848/1 *Fin* 
ger-grip, a tool for recovering rods or tools dropped into a 
bored shaft. 1883 Greslev Gloss. Coal Aiming^ Finger 
GriPf a tool used m boring for gripping the upper ends of 
the rods. 1879 Stainer Music ^ Bible 96 Four of its tube.s 
have .small lateral ^finger-holes. 1874 Sayce Compai". Philol. 
i. 52The'**'fingei-language of the deaf and dumb., .1857 Nins. 
Carlyle Lett. II. 329 The baby is about three *finger- 
lengths long, 164^ Bulwer Chiron, no The wagging anc^ 
impertinent extension of the Fingers in speaking .. Cresollius 
condemnes this '’^Finger-loping gesture as very uncomely. 
1840 Dickens Barn. Fudge xx^ Dirty *finger-mark.s upon his 
face. i88g Daily News xo Dec. 7/9 Brilliant, lasting polish. 
Will not finger mark. 1884 Knight D/W. Meek. IV. 334/2 
* Finger-mirror. 1598 Gerarde Herbal i. ciii. § 2. 170 
Roiall Satyrion or ^finger Orchis, is called of the Latines 
Palma Christi. 1829 I^oudon EncycL Plants xj Lower 
leaves [of Veronica iriphyllos] entire : middle *finger-parted. 
Ibid. 1099/1 Finger-parted^ .divided into lobes having a 
fanciful resemblance to the five fingers of a human hand. 
1883 Parry in Grove Diet. Mus. III. 584 The familiar out- 
lines, .of the principal harmonies afford the mo.st favourable 
opportunities for. .^finger-passages, iSSi Greener Gun 201 
Thi.s gun is loaded by turning the *finger-piece, ■which lies 
in the fore-part of the .stock, round to. the top of the barrel. 
1831 Ord. <§* Regul. R. Engineers § 19. 91 Brass Sashes are 
pot to be allowed ; nor *Finger Plates, except for one or 
two rooms in a House. 1879 Cassell’s Teckzi. Edttc. IV* 
298/2 Finger plates for doors. 2377 B. Googe Heresbetch’s 
Nusb. n. 96 The ■*fynger Plomes. .being of the length of a 
mans fynger. 1884 J. Parker in Ckr. World xs May 360/4 
The word * dogma ’. . seems to me to bear the *fihger-prints 
of the pedant or the priest. 1891 Galtqn in x^th Cent. 
XXX. 304 My. . collection of analysed finger-pripts; 1882 
Friend Devonsh. Plant-n., ^Fingers and Thumbs, Lotus 
comicnlatus L., or Cypripedium Calceolus Xj. 1730 *Fin- 
gers-and-tbes [see Anbury 2], 1812 W. Spence (////<!'), Obser- 
vations on the Disease in Turnips, termed in Holderness 
‘ Fingers and Toes 1875 W. T. Thoenton in Encycl. Brit, 
(ed. 9) 1 . 367 The roots present a thickened, palmated appear- 
ance, giving rise to the popular name for the di.sease, ‘ fingers 
and toes'. i883Dn!/'/y-V^«'4r 18 Sept. 2/5 Stunted growth, .and 
finger-and-toe. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 320 
Unturning the *finger-screw. lyii Puckle Club 28 Brethren 
in iniquity [gamesters] using *Finger-shade, Mouth-spirt, or 
Shoulder-dash, 1882 Caulfeild & Saward Did. Needle- 
work^ ‘^Finger-shield^ a silver appliance made' to fit the first 
finger of the left hand. .It is employed to protect the finger 
from the needle. 18x2 J. H. Vaux Flash Did., *Finger- 
smith, a midwife. 1884 Gd. Words June 401/1 A couple of 
‘finger-smiths’ — pickpocket-s. 1821 Blackav. Mag. IX. 71 

Coat.sof finest nap, For which I ne’er receiv’d a '*finger-snap. 

Pall Mall G. 8 Nov. 2/2, I do not value Government 
Reports . . at a finger-snap- 1882 Soci'ety 14 Oct. 12/x I'he 
cousin’s song, .with a*finger-snapping accompaniment goes 
very well. 1838 J. Martineau Stzzd. Chr, 37 The '’^finger- 
speech of ceremony. 1884 Knight Diet. Meek. IV. 334/2 
’^F'inger-sieel, a steel in.strument like skewer or awl, used 
for restoring the edge of the currier’s knife while in use. 1686 
Plot Stajfordsh. 390 ^Finger-Stocks ; into which the Lord 
of misrule, used formerly to put the fingers of all such per- 
sons as committed misdemeanours. i6s6~8i Blount Glossogr., 
Dactylogie, *finger-talk, speech made with the fingers. 1843 
J. T. Hewlett College IJfe^ II. xxix, Having had the diffi- 
culties . . explained to him in dumb-show and finger-talk, 
1833 H. CiJVRKE Did. s. v. Linger, *Finger-talkiiig. 1884 
Knight Diet. Meek. IV. 334/2 *Plnger-tray, a small pan,, 
attached by a clasp to the finger, used by dentists for carry- 
ing amalgam or plastic filling, a 1680 Butler Re?n. (1759) 
393 He [an Hypocrite] is the Devil's ’’Finger-Watch, 
that never goe.s true, but too fa.st, or too slow, as he sets 
him. a 1718 Penn Maxims Wks. 1726 1. 842 A Finger 
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Watch, to be set forwards or backwards, as be plea.ses that 
has it in keeping. 

Finger (tvggaij, v. [f. prec. sb. Cf. Ger. 
fingern.\ 

1 1. tram. To point at with the finger. Obs. 

1*1430 [see Fingering vhl, sb. x]. 1483 Catk, AngL 131/3 
To Finger, digitare. 

- 2. To hold or turn about ia one’s fingers ; to put 
one’s fingers Tipon, touch with the fingers; also, to 
do this repeatedly or restlessly, 

1390 Spenser F. Q. in. ii. 6 To finger the fine needle and 
n^ce thread. 1690 Dryden Don Sebastian ni. li. You would 
fain be fingering your, rents beforehand. 1762 GoLDSiw. Czt. 
,W. cii, In China, our women, .are never permitted to finger 
a dice-box- 1853 Kingsley Hypatia yii. 93 Philammon, 
fingering curiously the first coins which he ev^r had handled. 
1861 Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. xiii. The. .crew. fingered 
their oar.s. 1870 Mod. Hoyle 46 To finger the square.^ of 
the [chess-Jboavd whilst planning your move is strictly legal 
but a most villanous habit. 1887 R. N. Carey Uncle Max 
XXX. 244 She was never weary of fingering her silks and satins. 
jdg. ^ 1883 T. H. Green Proleg. Ethics § 297 U'o be always 
fingering one’s motives is a sign . . of an unwholesome pre- 
occupation with self. 

b. To touch or handle (money) with unworthy 
motives, f Also ahsoL 

1381 M ui.caster Positions xxxvii. 159 ITiey [the !R omain.s] 
fell to fingering [context speaks of ‘receiuing giftes and 
rewarde'j. x6si Jer. Taylor Serm.for Year 1. xxi. 264 
It is a huge dishonour. . to be too busie in fingririg money 
in the matters of religion. 1884 Tennyson Bechet r. UL 56 
The cardinals have finger’d Henry’s gold. 

fc. To lay hands upon, apprehend (a person). 
Also to handle roughly, ‘ claw Obs. 

1624 Sir R. Aldworth Let. 27 Dec. in Lismore Papers 
(18881 Ser. n. III. 136 The two Relceuers fetghin [Fagan] 
and Ijmey [Leyne] I knowe and Dout not but to finger on 
Thursday next. 1670 W. Walker Jdiomat. A nglc-Lat. 200 
How would I finger him ! Quibns ilium lacerarem modis / 

3. intr. To make restless or trifling movements 
with the fingers (const, af ) ; also, to play or toy •mith. 

■f To finger for : {fig^ to grope for, hanker after. 

1655 Gurnall Chr. in Arm, xL (i66g) 130/r Thy heart is 
fingering for more qf these than God allows thee. 1816 L. 
Hunt Rimini 11. X19 'They stood with their old foreheads 
hare, And the wind.s fingered with their reverend hair. xSsS ] 
Kingsley Poems, Sappho 22 She flung her bn her face. . And 
fingered at the grass. 1869 Tennyson Pelleas ^ Ettarre 
433 Pelleas . , Fingering at his sword-handle. 

4. trans. To lay the fingers upon or touch with 
a view to plunder ; to pilfer, filch. Also const. 
from ; To take or remove fraudulently from. 

1530 Palsgr. 530/2 Beware of hym, for all that he can 
fyngar gotbe with hym. 1S77-87 Holinshed Citron. 111 . 
1136/1 So likewise did the Spanish soldiors . . that could 
come to finger anie thing of value. 1593 Shaks, 3 Hen. VI, 

V. i. 44 But whiles he thought to .steale the single Ten, The 
King was .'■'lyly finger'd from the Deck. 1635 Fuller Ck. Hist. 
HI. ii. § 6 His Predecessors ..grasp it fast in their fist, in 
defiance of such Popes as would finger it from them. 1693 
Memi Ct. Teckely i, 17 The Troops . . took away all they 
could finger without paying for it- 

t b. To cheat (a person) out (a thing). 

1709 Brit. Apollo 11 . No. 70. 2/a Three Thorubacks . . 
artfully finger’d me out of fi-ve Guineas. 

5. To play upon (an instrument) with the fingers. 

1315 Barclay iv.'(is7oi Ciij/a Yet could he pipe 

and finger well a drone. 1603 Drayton Odes i. 61 To seeke. 
Of Pindar that Great Greeke, To Finger it [the harp or lyre] 
aright. 1641 Evelyn Mej7t.\fsy) I. 27 He had fingered an 
organ. 1873 C. Keene Let. in G. S. Layard Life vii. (1892) 
152 A dummy bagpipe chanter. .1 carried in my pocket, and 
fingered on eveiy possible occasion. 

b. To play (a passage of music) with the fingers 
used in a given way (where there is a choice of 
methods of execution). 

C. To mark (a piece of music) with figures indi- 
cating the fingers with which the notes are to be 
played. 

1816 Genii. Mag. June 539/2 All the lessons are sufficiently 
fingered. 1891 limes 22 Oct. 14/2 The latest issues.. of 
Bach’s organ works, .are carefully edited aiid fingered. 

6 . To manipulate with the fingers, ‘to perform 
any work exquisitely with the fingers ’ (J.) ; fg. to 
elaborate, bestow minute labour on. Also with 
up. rare. 

1816 J. Gilchrist Philos. Eiym. 185 If they can finger up, 
or arrange words into.. soft, smooth, pretty, _ insignificant 
composition. /^A/,236 Addison’s composition.. is. .carelessly 
irregular, .but nevertheless much-laboured and fingered. 

Finger cut*, a. To Tend carefully or with 
effort, passing the finger along the lines, b. To 
point out as with the finger* Ohs. 

1680 Jenkins in Hansel Narr, Popish Plot loi He re- 
ceived all the Tryals that were printed, and had fingerd 
them out. X7<S7 W, H anbury Chdrities Ch.-Langion .134 
Amity of dunce with dunce. Fingers out genius all at once. 

8 . Finger up (nonce-use) J intr. to run up in 
finger-like extensions. 

1834 Hooker Himal. fmls. I. xi. 264 Peninsulas, be- 
tween which the misty ocean seemed to finger up like the 
, fiords of Norway. 

Plence rpngerahle a. rare, that can be fingered. 
Fi'ngerative a., apt to ‘finger’, thievish, ri'ii- 
gerer, one who fingers ; esf. a pilferer, thief. 

136X Awdzx.kv Frat. Vaxab. 8 A Fjmgerer, an olde beaten 
childe, not onely in such 'deceiteS but, etc. 1674 JossELyn 
Voy. New Eng. 98 The Indians are very fingurative or 
thievish, 1891 G. t>u Maurier in Harpefs Mag. Aug. 383/ 1 
Four strings ; but not the fingerable strings of Stradivarius, 
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*893 ScribneVs Mag. May 614/2 Dencombe was. .a lingerer 
of style. ‘ 

IPingered (fi*qg 3 Jd), ppl a.^ ff. Finoer v. o 
-ED In senses of the vb. In Music : Marked 
with figures showing what finger is to be used iof 
producing each note. 

1773 Ash, Fingered, stolen. 1823 Crabb TeeJt- 

noL Diet., Fingered, a term applied to piano-forte exercises. 

Fingered ifi'qgsid), ///. • [f. Fie gee sb. + 

-ED j Having or provided with fingers. 

1. a. Of a person ; cli ibfly in parasynthetic deriva- 
tives, as light-, rosy-, threef tigered. 

a 1529 Ske lton Elynonr K ummytig 41 How .‘ihe is mimbed, 
Fyngered and thumbed, Gently ioynted. 1863 Dickens 
Plut. Fr. I, ii, The great looking-glass .. reflects .. Mrs. 
Veneering; fair, aquiline-nosed and fingered. 

b. Of a glove, etc. ; also in parasynthetic deri- 
vatives, as : see CuTj^j!)/. 12 . 

1391 [see Cut ppl. a. X2]. 1739 Mrs. Delany Life ^ Carr, 
(i86x) II, 35 Six pair of cut fingered glove.s. 1849 Southey 
Comm.-pl. Bk. Ser. n. 584 The .stalks of the leaves furnished 
stockings, and ladies fingered gloves. 

2. Bot. a. Of a leaf or plant: Digitate, b. Of 
the fruit or root : Shaped like a finger. 

1668 Wilkins Real Cheer, n. iv. 98 A fingered leaf, being 
from one foot-stalk divided into many segments. 3758 
Phil. Trans. I. Spongia Americana capit at a et digi- 
tata\ The fingered sponge of Plumier. s86i Miss Pratt 
Floxver, PL 'V'l. 40 Fingered Sedge. 1883 Evang. Mag. 
Nov, 511 The carpels fail to unite, and we get what are 
called ‘fingered citrons’. 

Fmg€r-e‘ 2 id, finger's e* 3 id, PI. finger- 
ends, fingers’ -ends. The end or tip of the 
finger. 

cxifio Desir. Troy. 8795 Folowand the fell to he fyngur 
endys. c 1400 ZmyWwth* 28 pe skyn of the fyngris 

endis. 1398 Shaks. Merry W. v. v. 88 With Triall-fire 
touch me his finger end. 1635 Sir E. Nicholas in N. Papers 
(Camdenl II. 321, I will never desert whilst I can wagg nose, 
toes, or finguers end. 1712 tr. Potnefs Hist. Drugs I. 135 
Fruit, about the size of ones Finger End, 1823 Scott 
Jml. 20 Nov., His finger-ends can describe ..what he 
cannot bring out cleaifly. .in words. 

b. Phrases : f 7b arrive al one" s fingers* ends: to 
come to gnawing one’s fingers’ ends ; to reach the 
extremity of poverty* At one's finger s" ends*, ready 
at band. 7o have (or ^ knovf), at {ot on) ends 
finger {s' ends or tips : to have thorough familiarity 
w'ith (a subject, branch of kno'wledge, etc.). {fTo live) 
by one's fingers' ends : by industry or manual labour. 
1 7h suck (anything) out of one's own fingers' ends : 
to arrive at by one’s own ingenuity. To om's 
finger-ends: completely, entirely, qnite. *f To get 
upon the finger-ends (—F'r. avoir stir les doigts) : 
fig. to incur a sharp reprimand, to. ‘ catch it.’ 

1546 J. Heywood Pror. I1562I E ij, I suck not this out 
of my owne fingers eends. 'xss3 Latimer Berm. (1575) m, 
181 He forgetteth them not, but hath them at hys nnger’s- 
ende (as they say). 1561 Hoby tr. CasiigUone’s Courtyer 
1. Cb, You haue at yoiir fingers endes that belongeth 
thereto. ; a 1568 Coverdale Bk. Death xl (1579) 194 
He maie be the better aquainted with them, and have 
them on bis fingers endes. 1577 tx. . BuUingefi $ Decades 
(1592) 581, 1, .knowe at iny fingers ends, what kind of men. , 
are in this citie. 1579 Gosson Abuse (Arb.) ^6 If any 
parte of Musick haue ., ariued by fortune at their fingers 
endes. 1621 hmroix A tmt. Mel Democr. to Rdr. (i676) 
32/2 Thousands: . . live singular well by their fingers’ ends. 
1662 Greknhalgh in Ellis OrzV. Lett, S ^ r . ii . IV. 14 Their 
; Service books - . they have at their fingers’ end* 1693 ApoL 
\ Clergy Scot. 37, 1 am afraid I may get upon the Finger-ends, 
i because 1 did riot name my Witne.sses. x7xx Steele 
No. 156 f 5 Names which a Man of his I.earning has at his 
Fingers-Ends. 1816 Earl of Dudley Lett. (1840) 143, 
1 already have all these autliors completely at my 'fingers’ 
ends. 1863 Carlyle Fr'edk.^ Gt. (1865) III. ix. ii. 82 All 
manner of Military Histories, we perceive, are at his 
finger-ehds. 1883 Harper's Jf/ag. Jan. I ■would be 

Duchess to my finger-ends. 

' Fingering (fi^qgsriq), Also 7-8 Sc. fin- 
gram, S Sc. fingrim, fingrine, fingrum, -om, 
9 fingerin. [The. oldest forms fingram etc., com- 
bined with the difficulty of connecting the sense 
with that of finger, suggest that the word may be 
an early corruption oiY. fin grain, lit ‘fine grain’ 
{ci. gf^ogram Iiom. gros grainh.} 

1. A kind of wool or yarn used chiefly in knitting 
stockings ; ‘ worsted spun of combed wool, on the 
small wheel ’ (Jam.\ Also aitrib. 

1681 CoLviL Whigs Supplic. I'tysi) 107 There fingram 
stockings spun on rocks lyes. 1808 Jamieson, Fingerdt. 
187s Plaiti Needlework xo Fingering Yarn. 1883 Bazaar 
30 Mar. 332/1 Stocking . . knitted w'ith German fingering 
w'ool. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 10 May 3/3 Stockings made from 
the best ‘ fingerings 

t 2. A kind of woollen cloth. Sc. Obs. 

1707 G. Miege Pres. State Gt. Brit. n. 24 Large Flocks of 
Sheep they have in Scotland produce abundance of Wool, 
from whence come,.. Fingrines, Serges fete.]. 17x9 Act 6 
Geo. J, c. 13 An Act for . . preventing Frauds , . in manu- 
facturing Serges . . and Fingrum.s. 1733 P. Lindsay Interest 
Scot. 105 At Aberdeen, and Countries adjacent, large 
Quantities of our own coarse tarred Wooll are manufactured 
into CDnr.se Serges, called Fingram.?. 

Fin^eriB^ (h'qg^i'iq)? P* Fikgee v. 

+ -ING h] 

1. The action of the vh. Finger in various senses. 
C1450 Bk. Curtasye 249 m Babees Bk. so 6 Eelcenyng, 
fynguryng, nori J?^u use, 1333 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 144 
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As when one bath . . got his livj’ng: with fingeryng. 
1567 Diunt // i^rac'e Bj» Measure the iawe of sounde 

by fingering, or by eare. ifiai Sanderson Serm. 1 . 214 Uzza 
had better have ventured the falling, than the fingering of 
the ark, though it tottered, 1:7^ Impostors Detected 1 , 251 
He shall not have the fingering of her any more than, 
myself. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit, India (184a) I. i. iii. 80 The 
Directors, .had expected the fingering of the money. 187a 
O. W. Holmes Poet Break/, -t, 1. (1885) 28 Covers browned 
. . with . . the fingering of . . book-misers, 
t b. Work done with the fingers. Cf. Finger 
1590 Si’ENSER Muiopotmos 366 Nor anie skil’d in loupe.s of 
fingring fine, 

Mus, a. The action of using the fingers in 
playing upon an instrument; the proper method 
of doing this, 

^1385 Chaucer L,Ct. W. Prol. 91 As an harpe obeieth to 
the honde, And inaketh it soune after his fingering. 1545 
Ascham 7 h-rcy^/z. (Arb.) 35 Instrumentes . . whyche standeth 
by fine and quicks f mgeringe. 1593 Morrice 78 Shee 
tooke her lute, .singing to her fingering this .<^oniiet. 1674 
Playfokd Skill Mns, ii. 103 The Rule of true Fingering. 
1856 Mrs. Browning A nr, Leigh i, I learnt much music,, 
fine sleights of hand And uniinagined fingering. 

b. The indication, by figures set against the 
notes of a piece of music, of the way in which the 
fingers are to be used in its performance, 

1879 Grove Diet, Pins, I. 527/2 The earliest German 
fingering . . was the same as the pre.serit English system. 
^.altrik 

*603 lAohtmp PitiiarePs Plor, 1232 , 1 am Ijetter acquainted 
with the fingring Musicke andmanuall practise than other- 
wise. a Butler Rem. (1759) I. 255 A cheat, That lets 
bis false Dice freely run .. But never lets a true one stir 
Without some fingering Trick or Slur. 1883 Bi.ackir in 
Content p, Ret>. June 814 Not from any fingering induction 
of externa! details. 

Fingering a, [f. Finger v. -f 

-ING ^.J That fingers (an instrument ; also, ad- 
dicted to ‘ fingering ’ or petty manipulation. 

171a Spectator No. 338 fa Tho.se fingering Gentlemen 
should be informed that they ought to suit their Alr.s to the 
Place, X7M Words w- Feeds ICpitaph v, Philosopher! a 
fingering slave. 1816 [see FinicalnessI. 

Fingerisll (fi ‘QgsriJ") , a, nonce-wd. [f. F INGER 
sb. + "ISH, j Of or pertaining to the fingers. 

189a M. North Recoil, Happy Life I. vii. 259 Fingers 
were their only tools and. .by the end of the day the saucers 
must have had a strong fingerish flavour. 

Fingerless (fi*ggoiles), a, [See -less.] With- 
out fingers. 

1838 Dickens A 7 {'/l Nick, x.xxi, After putting on his 
fingerle.ss gloves with great precision. 

Fingerlet /^fi’ggwh t). mnee-wd. [See -let.] 
A smml or delicate finger. 

X854W, Johnson /ww (1858)77 Those straying fingerlets 
that clutched At good and bad. 

Fingerling (frijgajdig). Also 8 jangerin. [f. 
Fingeb sb, r -LING. Cf. Ger. fingeiiing glove- 
finger, thimble ring).] 

1 1 , One of the fingers of a glove ; a fmger-stall. 
ri44o Pjwat/. Panu 161/2 Fjmgyrlynge of a glove, Mgi- 
iahttlum, Palsor, 220/1 Fingerlyng of lether, delot. 
1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong^ Fn doigtier, a thimble, 
a fingerling. 

2 . A very diminutive being; used to translate 
Ger. D'dumerling (Goethe Faust), 

183s Anster Fanstiis ri, n. (1887) 128 Pigmies, emmets, 
fingerlings. And other active little things. X867 Contemp. 
Rea, VI. 50 Thumblings and Fingerlings whom trie Pygmies 
have enslaved. 

3 . A name for the parr {^Salnto salmulus), Cf. 

Brandling 2. 

a t^os Pay Synop. Plethod. Pisemnt 63 Salmulus, 
The Samlet Herefordiensibus, Branlin ^ Fingcrin Ebo- 
racensibus, 1836 Yarrell AV/ 7 . Fishes II, 43 The transverse 
dusky bars from which this fi.sh has obtained the name of 
Brandling and Fingerling. 

aitrib, 1888 Pali Mall G, 7 Apr. 6jT A couple of wretched 
fingerling smolts. 

tFimgerly, a. Obs. rare-'^. [f. Finger 
-LY h] Of or pertaining to the fingers. 

16x9 Sir J. Sempill Sacrilege HandL 8r They poynted 
him out, as by a fingerly demonstration, 
Firnffer-nai*!- One of the nails of the fingers. 
To om s finger nails \ completely, thoroughly. 
a ia4o Wohnngein Cott, Horn, 281 pat te blod wrang u£ at 
tine finger neiles- 1843 Tennyson E, Morris 22 He seem'd 
All-perfect, finish’d to the finger nail. 1884 — Bechet ni. i, 
He’s as like the King as fingernail to fingernail. x888 
Gm/Axr Summer No, 21/1, 1 was a theosophist to my 
finger-nails. 

Fi'nger-post. A post set up at the parting of 
roads, with one or more arms, often terminating 
in the shape of a finger, to indicate the directions 
of the several roads ; a guide-post. 

1789 Mrs. Piozzi Jonm, France W, 291 The word.s 
de Belgrade upon a finger-post. x8$7 Toulm. Smith Parish 
357 The Highway Surveyors ought to put up finger posts. . 
where they are likely to help travellers. 

and 1793 Beddoes Eznd. 158 It had 
pleased him to christen the pronouns, the finger-posts of 
language. 185^ Stanley Plem. Canterb, i. 31 So many 
finger-posts, pointing your thoughts, along various roads, 
to times and countries far away, 
b. slang, (See quot.) 

1783 Grose ' brVjf. Vulg, Tongieey Finger ^st^ a parson, 
.so called, becau.se like the finger post, he points out a way 
he. .probably will never go, i. e. the way to heaven. 


Hence rimger-posted ppL a,, having a finger- 
post ; in quot. fig, rimg'er-postless a,y without a 
finger-post. 

1885 H. O. Forbes Nat. Wand. E. Arch ip. 88 Flow'ers. . 
w'ith . , a beautifully painted and finger-posted lalieilum. 
1873 Miss Broughton Nancy III. 147 A labyrinth of cross- 
roads, fingerpostIes.s, guideless. 

Fi'nger-stall, A cover or protection for the 
finger, usually ol leather, e.g. the finger of a glove, 
used in some handicrafts, in dissection, or when the 
finger is injured or diseased. 

1483 Cath, Angl. 131/2 A Fyngyr .stalle, 1578 

Lyte Dodoens 11. xxiv. 175^ Foxe glove hath, fayre, long, 
round, hollow fioures fashioned like fingar stalles. 1606 
Holland SteetonvT\ The fore finger of his right hand hee 
perceived . . to be so weake, that . . he could hardly set it to 
any writing, with the helpe of an hoope and finger-.stall of 
home. 1643 1 . Steer tr. Exp, Chyrnrg. xv, 64 Finger-stalls 
made of Leather. 183* Babbage Econ, Mann/. 1. (ed. 3) 14 
The child puts on the forefinger of its right hand a .small 
cloth cap or finger-stall. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsk. 
IVord-bk. 14S, 1 cut my finger, but I clapt a finger-stall on. 

Fi*nger-stone. 

1 1- A stone sufficiently small to be cast by the 
hand. Also attrib. Obs. 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xi. 46 A Ij'^til hetne, as it wax*e a 
fynger stane cast, es anol>er chapell. 1688 1 . Clayton in 
Phil, Trans, XVI 1 . 984 They are so nigh the Shoar, that a 
Man may almost fling a Finger-stone on Board. 

2. A cylindrical stone, convexly tapering to a 
point ; a belemnite. 

1773 Johnson ed. 4), Finger,stoney a fo.ssil resembling an 
arrow, 1802- 3 tr. Pallas's Trax*. (1812) 11 . 229 A whinudeal 
mixture of broken belemnites, or finger-stones. 

Fingfery (fi-ggari), a. [f. Finger jA-f-ri.] 
Branching into fingers or finger-like divisions. 

1821 Mom in Biackw. Mag, VIII. 527 The broad fern 
with its fingery leaf. 1840 Jrnl, R. Agric. Soc. I. iv. 403 
Turnips, grow fingery and of little value. 

Fingiaa: see King an, 

t Fingle-fangle, Ohs. [reduplication of 
Fangle. Cf. Fiddle-faddle.] A trifle ; some- 
thing whimsical or fantastic. Also attrib, 

a 1652 Yi^om.Covent Garden i, 13 This comes of your new 
fingle-fangle fa.shion. 1678 Butler Hud, in. iii. 221 To 
wrangle, About the slightest Angle fangle. 17x0 Brit, Apollo 
III. No. 6x, 3/1 A Woman..! Love; A kind of Female 
Fingle, Fangle. 

Hence Fimgle-fangled ppt. a. 

X65X Biggs Neiv Disp. Fix The upstart fingle-fangl’d 
Paracelsian. 

Fin gram, obs, variant of Fingering sb. 

FiugrigO The name in Jamaica 

for a prickly climbing shrub, Pisonia acukata. 

X707 Sloane Jamaica 1 . p. liv, They grind the roots of 
Fingrigo and Limetree between t vo stones. 1756 P. Browne 
famatca 252 Fingrigo or Thorny Mimosa. This prickly 
shrub is frequent in most of our sugar colonies, 

t Fraagnre- Ohs-'- [ineg. f. L fing^re to 
frame -H -u EE.] A fabrication, coinage. 

1592 Nashe Petiilesse EHj b, Doctor Watson, retorting 
verie merilie his owne licentious fingures upon him. 

Finial (fi‘nial),a. and.yA Forms : 4 ~ 6 fynial(X, 
5-7 flniall, 6 - finial. [A variant of Final, 
app. of Eng. origin, as no similar form has been 
found in OE. or med.Lat.] 

A. adj. 

+1. Final. 

'i a X400 Chester PI, (Shafcs-Soc.^ I. tsy Rittes ceremomalL 
, .Shall utterlye cease, and take ther ende fyuiall. x 4 *® 
Auof.lay Poems 50 There was faythfol-^ made a feneal code. 
1447 Bokenham A>y?«if7'x( Roxb.) ti6 Graunt them to dyen in 
fynial grace. X460 Pol. Rel. 4 * X. Poems 105 Fynyai olyse. 
1486 Bk, St, Alban' Sy Her. B iij a, Tlier be ix. quadrattis for 
to consider, v. quadrate Small and iiij royall. 

2. [Suggested by the sb.] Forming the crown 
or completion ; crowning. rare~-\ 

xS88 A. S. Wilson Lyric Hopeless Love 182 Until.. life 
erects it.s finial part, The formulation of the heart. 

B. sh. Arch, An ornament placed upon the 
apex of a roof, pediment, or gable, or upon each 
of the corners of a tower, etc.; a similar ornament 
serving as a termination to a canopy or the like, 
or to the end of an open seat in a church. 

1448 Will of Hen. VI in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
I. 369 Euery boterace fined with finlalx. 1572 htdenture 
4 Jan. in H. Walpole Verim^s A need. Paint, (1765) 
I, App., All the seid fynyshing and perforrayng of the 
seid towre with fynyalls. 2591 Sylvester Du Bartas 
I, i. 223 From this faire Palace then he takes his Front, 
From that his Finials. x6oo Holland Lvoy xxxv. x. (i6o9> 
894 Gilded shields . . were set up on the finiall or lanterne 
of Jupiters temple. 1601 — Pliny xxxv. xii. 552 To set up 
Gargils or Antiques at the top of a Gavill end, as a finiall to 
the crest tiles. 1811 J. Milner Eccl. Archii. vii. xos 
Pinnacles . . surraoimtea with an elegant flower, called a 
finial. 1853 Turner Dom. Archii, IL vi. 255 The finish of 
the northern gable with its beautiful finial. 1870 F. R. 
Wilson Ch. Lind is/. 31 The low open seats are ornamented 
with finials. 

b. transf. ^n^fig, 

X591 Sylvester Du Bartas i. v. 985 As the Phoenix on 
my Front doth glister, Thou shalt the Finials of my Frame 
illustre. 1632 Holland Cymp. aefi The absolute perfection 
and finiall of many noble and excellent Actions. 1876 R. F. 
Burton Gorilla L. I. 96 Monotheism, the finial of the 
spiritual edifice, x88o Blackmore Anertey III. iii. 33 
An ivied bush, which served as the finial of the garden- 
hedge. 
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Hence Fi’nialled ppl. a., Laving, or decorated 
with, finials. 

1850 T. Inkersley Romanesqxie Archit, France 323 An 
external Pointed arch, surmounted by a triangle crocketed 
and finialled. 

t Frnlally, ctdv. Obs. [f. Finial a, 4- -ly ^.] • 
= Finally. 

Compend. Method iiob, Finially all affects 
that are called liumatick. 

Finical (.frnikal), a. [Connected with Finick 
v.y Finicking ; 0.% finical is the earliest recorded, 
it may be the source of the other words ; in any 
case ultimate derivation from L'ine a. seems prob- 
able.] Of persons, their actions and attributes; 
Over-nice or particular, affectedly fastidious, ex- 
cessively punctilious or precise, in speech, dress, 
manners, methods of work, etc. Also of things: 
Over-scrupulously finished; excessively or affect- 
edly fine or delicate in workmanship. 

XS92 Nashe P, Penilesse (ed. 2) 10 b, She is so finicall in 
her speach. 2607 R. C. World 0/ Wonders 50 Women 

f orgeously apparelled, finical! and fine as fippence. 2650 
lowELL Ep. Ilo-El, 1 . 1. i, Expressions made up of a 
bombast of words and finical affected com;>lements. 1660 
H. More Myst. God/. To Rdr, ir More trim and elegant 
fancies, who are so nice and finical that they would not 
come near a sore. 2709 Steele Tailer No. 82 § 6 Your 
open Sleeves . . made a much better Show than the finnikal 
Dress lam in. X727 Pope, etc. Art 0/ Sinking iix The 
Finical Style .. consists of the most curious, affected, 
mincing metaphors. 1754 Richardson Crandison (1781) 
II. ii. Tx Lord G. .seenus a little too finical in his dress. 
1820 Miss Mitforo in L'E.strange Life 11 . v, 119 Such 
a pretty, little, delicate, ladylike, finical gentleman ! 1840 
Thackeray Crii, Rev. Wks. 1886 XX III. 167 It might 
be painted with a good deal less finical trifling with the 
encil. X887 SAiNTspURY Hist. Elizah. Lit. v. (1890.) 189 ‘ 
'he finical scholarship of the pre.sent day. 
absol, a 1845 Hood Compass xxii, Fear quitted the most 
finical. 

Hence f Fi’nical v., nonce^zvd. trans. to dress or 
‘get (oneself) up\ Fimicaily adv.y in a finical 
manner, affectedly, fastidiously. Pimicalness, 
{a) the quality of being finical ; {IP a finical thing, 
a refinement. Finica-lity, (<?) finical quality ; 
(^) something finical. 

*594" Nashe Un/ort. Trav. 15, I was ordained Gods 
scourge from aboue for their daintie finicalitie. 1659 
Tokri ANo, Stringdto . . finicaly drest up. 1670 Covel Diaty 
(1893) 262 We had no such finicallnesse as knive.s or forkes, 
onelyi .our hands and teeth. 2682 Mrs. Behn False Count 
I. ii. 20 You think yourself a very fine fellow now, and 
finical yourself up to be thought so. 2762-71 H. Walpole 
Veriuds Anecd. Paint. (1786) V, 206 His works have no 
more merit than flnicalness. .can give them. 1777 Robert- 
son Amer. (1778) 1 . iv. 372 Finically attentive to dress. 
2816 J. Gilchrist Philos. Etym. 2x7 [He] would apest the 
press to alter a comma; yet with all this fingering fini- 
calness, has not left a single well-coastructed paragraph 
in his whole writings! 28x9 Sporting Mag, V. 60 After 
sipping with all the finlcallity of spinsterian consequence 
her sixth cup of the enlivening liquid. 1826 Blackxu, Mag. 
XIX.' 655 To cut joints . . neither in slices too thick, nor in 
such as are finically thin. 1884 J. Payn Lit. Recoil, 256 
He . . .sometimes exhibited a whimsical finicality. 

i fimisiz’m). [f, next -i- -ISM.] F'inical 

affectation. 

2844 Al Brii. Rexf. II. 65 Notwithstanding .. of this 
theatrical fmicism, he was always himself again before an 
audience. x86a Temple Bar Flag. VI. 232 There was no 
finicism in the Author of Waverley. 

Finick (fi nik), sb. [? Back-formation from 
Finical ; in sense 2 more prob. f. next vb,] 
f 1 . A finical person, Obs, 

2706 Reflex, upon Ridicule 103 Does he think to be 
courted for acting the finick and conceited? Ibid. 119 
She's an affected Finick. 

2 . ‘Mincing, affected manners* {S, Chesk, 

Gto. 1^87). 

Finick (fi*nik), v. Chiefly dial. Also ftnnick ; 
in glossaries spelt fiimack, -00k, etc. [See 
Finical, Finicking,] intr. ‘ To execute work in 
a fastidious manner, wasting time over unnecessary 
details* {Holderness Gloss.) ; * to mince, affect airs* 
{S, Ckesh, Gloss.). Hence Fi-nicking 
1869 £. Wadham Eng. Versi/icat. 147 The verse laughs at 
such finnicking, and asserts its true division, 

FinicMix^, flnikiii (frnikiq, -in), (///.) «. 
and sb. Also ffunicking, flnnikin, (9 finioan), 
[Of somewhat doubtful etymology; most likely 
f, Finick v. + -ing 2 ; the chief difficulty is that the 
adj. is recorded from the middle of 17th c., while 
the vb. is known only from a very recent period. 

It has been suggested that ftnikin is the original form, 
and is of Du. origin; cf. WDks, fijnkens ad v. accurately 
neatly, prettily (Kilian), On this hypothesis the words 
Jinical and jftnick sb. and vb, must in some way have been 
evolved from finihin. The conjecture however is unsup- 
ported by evidence, and finical appears 70 years earlier 
than the earliest known instance ofy?wz 4 r/«,] 

A. adj. Affecting extreme refinement ; daint)% 
fastidious, mincing ; excessively precise in trifles. 
Also of things : Over-delicately wrought or 
finished ; also, insignificant, paltry, trifling. 

2662 A. P>R0MK Lroeller i. Poems 72 Your Madams and 
Ix>rds, And such finikin words, ci^o Roxb. Ball. (1891) 
VII. 467 He's a finikin' vapouring Tavlor. 2742 E. Poston 
Pratler (1747) L 230 Thou finicking Stuff, Put thy Hands 
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in a MvE ^lachv, Ma^. 11. 444 To apply their 

finican hands and utensils to the laborious task. xBai 
Fraser^ s Mag. II. 745 Quiet and finikin as his [Horace^] 
satire is. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xix, With all the finicking 
coxcombry of youth. 1865 G. Meredith R. Fleming x 
Out . . came the old, broad, bent figure, with little finicking 
steps.^ 1886 T. Hardy Mayor Casterhridge xii, Such 
fiunikin details. 

f b. In eulogistic sense : Dainty, pretty. Oh. 

C 1749 Rohin Hood ^ Allen a D«/^ xviii. in Child Ballads 
V, cxxxviii. 174/1 A finikin lass, Did shine like glistering gold. 
B. sb. (in iQxmfinikin^ finnikin). 
f 1. A finicking person. Obs. 

*744 Mrs. E. Heywood Female SJ>eci. (1748) I. 82 Every 
public place so abounded with coxcombs and finikins. 
f 2. ‘A variety of pigeon. Obs. 

X72S Bradley Fam. Diet s.v. Pigeon, Many sorts of 
pigeons, such as Carriers . . Finikins. 1765 Treat. Dorn. 
Pigeons 136 The Finnikin. These Pigeons. are possessed of 
certain whimsical gestures when salacious. 1867 Tegetmeier 
Pigeons xj 5 The Finuikm. 

Hence ri'nicMnglar adv. 

x88o Vern. Lee Italy ve. ii. 153 Finickingly finished like 
a fan-painting. 

Finicky (fi-niki), a. dial, and U, S, [f. Finick 
V. + -yi.] =: Fikickino a, 

183$ Brockett N, Country Words, Finniky, trifling, 
scrupulously particular. 1887 Critic (N. Y.) 9 Apr., A great 
number of the rules . . seem equally what New England 
matrons call ‘ finicky’. 1892 B. Matthews Americanisms 
^ Briticisms 24 Professor Freeman,. frequently finicky in 
his choice of words. 

t Fi’mfest. nonce~wd. [f. \.,fmi-s end + fesU 
urn Feast.] (See quot.) 

1551 R. Robinson tr. More's Uiop. (Arb.) 153 The whyche 
woordes may be interpreted primifeste and finifest, or els in 
our speache, first feaste and last feast. 
Fmific(i‘3inrfik),«. [i L.fznz-s + -me,} Putting 
a limit to; limiting; in quot. absol. or qtlasi-^^. 

1830 Coleridge in Lit Rem. (1836) HI. 2 The eternally 
self-affirmant self-affirmed, .whose definition is the essential 
finific in the form of the infinite. 

Pinifogal (fsinrfi^^gal), nonce-wd, [f. L. 
flni-sQUil+fug-a fiigiit 4 - -al.] Of or pertaining 
to shunning the end (of anything). 

1883 L. A, Tollemache in yml. Educ. i Sept. 307 In 
modern as well as in ancient times, the finifugal tendency. , 
is awarent. 

tlPi'nxfy, V, Obs. Also 7 finefy, finifie. [f. 
Fine +-i,i)Ey.] trans. To make fine ; to adorn, 
deck, ‘ trick up *. To finify it : see quot. 1611 . 

1386 Warner Alb. Eng, il x, Her rotten trunk and rustic 
face she finified than. x6xi: Cotgr. Pimjber, to sprucifie, or 
finifie it ; curiously to pranke, trimme, or tricke vp himselfe. 
1678 Mrs. Behn Sir P. Fancy iv. iii, Get you gone, and 
finefy your knacks. 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. x. (1737) 41 
Some . . dress’d the Pages in Womens Cloths, and linined 
them like any Babies, 

Hence Pi*nified ppl, a . ; PFnifying vhl. sb. 

1628 Wither Brit. Rememb. ii. aofiy Some .. parted from 
Our City walls, .so finifi’d, As if their meaning was, to shew 
their pride In Country Churches. 1655 Gurnall Chr. in 
A nn. viiL (1669) 267/2 N ow while thou art in a natural estate 
(though never so finified) Old Adam is thy father. ^ 1674 
Dryden Mall 11. iii, Such licking, patching, and finifying. 
t Pini^a'pllical, a. humorous, nonce-wd. 
1394 Nashe Unfort^ Traxh Wks. (Grosart) V. 37 In their 
sincere and finigraphicall cleane shirts and cuffes. _ 1396 
— Saffron Walden Ep. Ded. heading. To . . the sincere 
& finigraphicall rarifier of prolixious rough barbarisme [i. e. 
a barber]. 

FiniMxi, var. form of Finiceino. 

F ining (foi-nig), vbl. sb, [f. Fine -)- k] 
The action of the vb. Fine. 

1. The operation or process of refining (metals) ; 
esp. that of converting cast iron into wrought iron 
by heating it in contact with charcoal and so re- 
moving the carbon. 

1302 Priv. Purse Exp, EUz, of York (1830) 38 Certain 
personnes . . that wrought in fynyng of iron. X58S Abp. 
Sandys Sertn, (1841) 366 The fining of gold in the furnace. 
1864 Percy Iron 4- Steel ^79 It seems somewhat absurd to 
designate the process of incomplete decarburization as^ re- 
fining, and that of. .complete decarburization as only fining* 
Ibid., I . . apply the word fining to the operation of con- 
verting cast into malleable iron . . in a hearth or open fire 
uiged oy a blast of air with charcoal as the fuel. ^ 

2. The operation or process of clarifying (a 
liquid ; esp. beer, wine, etc.). Also the process by 
which a liquid becomes fine or clear. 

1607 Dekker Wh, Babylon Wks. 1873 II. 215 No Vines 
could please our taste, But of her fining. 1683 Lond.^ Gaz. 
No. 1862/8 New Experiments, for Fyning and Improving of 
Syder. 1707 Mortimer Husb. xvi. 539 It [Beech] is good 
also for Fuel . . not to omit the Shavings of it for the fimng 
of Wine. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Prod, Agric. 1 . 137 The 
operation of fining will be unnece.ssary to such beer. ^ 1864 
Reader 9 Jan. 53 To investigate the cause of this fining of 
the blood. 

b. coiicr. Anything used for this purpose. Usu.//. 
1772 Jackson in Phil. Trans, LXIII. 5 One oun^ and 
a half of good isinglass . . was converted into good fining. 
1822 Imison Sc. ^ Art II. 160 A preparation of isinglass and 
sour beer, called finings, is put into it. 1851 Mayhew Lond. 
Labour 1 . 184 The coflee is made of a dark colour by means 
of what are called ‘finings' which consist of burnt sugar. 
1883 Act 48-9 Viet c. so § 8 Finings for the purpose of 
clarification [of beerj 

3. Cotnb . : fining-forge (see quot.) ; fining-pot, 
a crucible in which metals are refined; fining- 
roller (see quot.). 


1874 Knight Diet Meek. I. 848/2 * Fining forge, .an open 
hearth with a blast by which iron is freed of impurities or 
foreign matters. x6tx Bible Prov. xviL 3 The ^fining pot 
is for siluer, and the furnace for gold. 1879 Sir G. G. Scott 
Led. Archil. I. X34 Let us throw them boldly into the 
fining-pot. 1874 Knight J'ict Meek. I. 848/2 

a cylindrical wire-cloth sieve in the 
paper-making machine, which allows the finely ground stuff 
to pass, but restrains the coarse fibers and knots, 

Mnion, var. form of Fingan, 

Finis foi'nish [a. L./Jww end.] 

1 . The Latin word for ‘end Vibi'meiiy, and still 
occasionally, placed at the end of a book. 

^ Almost universally used in the earlier half of this century ; 
in recent books * End ' or ‘ The End ’ is .substituted. 

[? a 1400 Chester PI, xii. Idnptaiiou, Finis paginse duo- 
decimasri Play Sacrani., Finis. 1323 Fitzheub. 

H usb.. Finis. 1621 Burton A nat. Met, Finis. 1697 Evei.yn 
Medals vii. 255 And now I have but a Word to add before 
I come to Finis, 1839 Bailey Fesius, Finis. 

2. Hence, the conclusion, end, finish ; end of life, 
death. 

x68a DI’Urfey] Butler's Ghost i. 47 To deck the Finis of 
bis Face, 1719 — Pills (1872; IV. 328 Under this Stone lies 
one who writ his Finis. 1803 Carlyle Fredk. Gt IX. xx. 

X. 169 Next Year . . mu.st be the finis of this long agonistic 
tragedy. ^ 1871 Carlyle in Mrs. Carlyle's Lett HI. 200 
Fast falling into imbecility and finis, poor man. 1874 
Longf. in Life (3891) HI. 223 Though that may be the 
proper finis of the book. 

3. End in view, ultimate de.stination. rare. 

1830 Carlyle Latier-d. Pamph. v. (i 872} 162 Which is itself 
^ finis or kind of goal. 

Finisk. (fi'uij), sb. [f. next vb.] 

1 . The conclusion, last stage, termination ; also 
{colloq. or vulgar') the ‘ end ’ of a man. 

1790 A. M. Johnson Monmouth III. 140 To look upon 
death . . as the finish of your sorrow.s I 1806 Southey 
Lett (1856) I. 361 The fit and worthy finish of such 
a life. 1814 Mad. B’Arblay Wanderer V. 318 And here 
. . is the finish of all I have to recount. x8z6 Sporting 
Mag. XVI I. 321 You would like to hear what was the finish 
of the noted Will Barrow. 1827 Ibid, XXL 78 The finish 
of the hunting season I unfortunately lost. 

b. elliptically in Sporting : The end of a hunt, 
race, etc. ; the death of a fox ; also in phrase, to be 
in at the finish, Alsoj^. 

X87S W. S. Hayward Love agsi. World 13 The old squire 
was determined to be in at the finish. 1879 Jefferies Wild 
Life in S. C, 133 Think for a moment of a finish as it is in 
reality. 1891 H. Le Caron 25 Years in Secret Sent. (1893) 
188 It was. .in the speeches from start to fini.sh, 

2. That which finishes, or serves to give com- 
pleteness or perfection to anything. 

*793 Copper-Plate Mag. No. 13, The choir received it‘s 
embellishments and finish from Henry the Eighth. 1823 
Gr. Kennedy Father Clem. i. 20 To obtain that finish 
to his education which it was . . thought could only be ac- 
quired by travelling [etc.]. x868 Freeman Norm. Cong. 

(1876) II. X. 515 Two smaller towers were designed as the 
finish of the building. 1890 Century Mag. Jan. 362/1 To 
have an American finish put to her education and manners. 

b. Building, The last coat of paint or plaster 
laid upon a surface. 

X823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 417 Over this a coat of 
oli-colour. .called the finish, is laid 

3. The condition or quality of being finished 
or perfected. 

c *805 Mar. Edgeworth Whs. (Rtldg.l I. 354 There was 
a want of finish, as the workmen call it, in my manufacture. 
x8s7 H. Miller Test. Rocks vi. 229 They could not, com- 
patibly with such nicety of finish, be laid oyer each other. 
1876 Humphrey CoinrColl, Man. xxvi. 397 High finish could 
not be obtained in the mode by which this massive money 
was produced. 1885 N ewhall m Harper's Mag. J an. 278/2 
They [gloves] are tanned with .sumac and gam bier . . as 
these produce softer fini.shes. 1885 Manch. Exetm. 22 Feb. 
5/3 IVh% Reeves sang with perfect finish. 

4. slang. A house of entertainment, where the 
night is finished. 

1839 Sala Tw. round Clock (1861) 17 The innumerable 
finishes and saloons. x86o Thackeray Lovel (1869) 204 
A weakly little man . . whose pallid countenance told of 
Finishes and Casinos. 

5. (See quot.) 

X87S lire's Diet. Arts I. 58 Methylated spirit can be 
procured also in small quantities . . containing in solution 
l oz. to the gallon of shellac, under the name of ‘finish’. 
x888 D7imfries Standard 22 Feb. 3 The traffic in methy- 
lated spirit or ‘ finish ’ as it Is popularly called. 

FiBlsK (fi'nij)? 'O- Forms : 4 finoh, 4-6 fenys, 
fen-, fynissh, -ysch, -ysh, -ysshe, -esch, 4 
flniscli, 6- finish. fenys, finisch, a, OB’. 

feniss^ (Fr. finiss-I) lengthened stem of fenir 
{finir) ^ Vt, fenir, CisX, finir. It. finire: — L. 
f mtre, f. finis tndL.I 

1 . trans. To bring to an end; to come fo the 
end of, go through the last period or stage of. 
Often with genmd (formerly with inf.) as object: 
To ^ make an end of’, cease (doing something), 
t Also, rarely. To put an end to, cause to cease. 

c X3^o Will. Paleme 3934 Then was j>at ferli 651 finched 
hat time, iax^oo Morte Arth, 4255 Qwene they had 
ffenyste his feghte. X481 Caxton Myrr, i. xx. 60 The sonne 
the whiche . . neuer shal fynysshe to goo with the heuen. 
a 1533 Ld. Berners H^ton Iv. 183 Who so euer dyd fyght 
agaynst him were lyke myserably to fynysshe his days. 
X603 Drayton Bar. Wars vr. 87 In Death what can be . . 
That I should fear a Couenant to make With it, which 
welcom’d, finisheth niy WoeT 1697 Drvden Virg. Georg. 
IV. 674 His Griefs with Day begun, Nor were they finish’d 


with the setting Sun. X796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's St tui. 
Nat 1799) iD* 5^7 That calm ambition of gold, in which 
all the ambitious finish their cour.- e. 1847 M arryat Childr, 
N. Forest viii, Edward . . had just finished a hearty meal. 
X891 E. Peacock N. Brendon I. 256 As he finished siieaking. 

b. To finish off\ to provide with an ending (of 
a certain kind ). 

1834 H. N. Coleridge Grk. Pods (ed 2) 51 Plutarch 
finishes off the .story in his usual manner. 

2. To bring to completion ; to make or perform 
completely ; to complete. Also with off, iup. 
t To finish to (do) : to succeed completely in 
(doing). 

it 1400-50 Alexander 21^4 For qnen I done haue with 
Dary & my dede fenyschia. c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn 
xi, 41 Hys enterpryse that fill .sore he desyred to fynysshe. 
rtiS33 hD. Berners HuonWIx. 217 Whan the sacrement of 
baptysme was fynyshyd. 1356 Ckron, Gr. Friars i Camden) 
84 In August [1353] wa.s theaulter in Powlles set up agayne, 
and fenysyd in September, ^ 1393 Shaks. 3 Hen. FI, ii. v. 28 
How many Dayes will finish vp the Yeare. 1394 Caeew 
Huarte's Exam. Wits (1616) 269 When Nature hath 
fini.shed to forme a man in ^ all perfection. 2648 W. 
Mount AGUE Dentouie Ess. i. xviii. § 3. 336 They expose them- 
selves to the reproach of having begun what they were 
unable to finish. 1669 Worlidge Syst Agric, (i68i) 185 
Yet have I not finished to attain the right Method, or way 
of ordering them. 1761-2 Hume Hist. Eng. (tSo6 III. xlvii. 
694 The marriage of the princess Elizabeth with Frederic. . 
was finished some time after the death of that prince. 1816 
J. Smith Panorama Sc.l^ Artll. 686 Finish sowing green- 
hou.se plants. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth iii, He cuts all his 
gloves out for the right hand, and never could finish a pair 
in his life. 1848 C. K. Sharpe Let. 7 Feb. (1888) IL 590 
That bloody-minded person who finished off the work. 

absol. 1611 Bible I Chron. xxvii. 24 loab.. began to num- 
ber, but he finished not.^ 1856 Ruskin Mod, Paint. III. iv* 
ix. § 5 God alone can finish. 

3. To deal with or dispose of the whole ox the 
remainder of (an object) ; to complete the con- 
sumption of (food, one’s stock of anything), the 
reading of (a book, etc,). 

1526 Tindale Matt. x. 23 Ye shal nott fynys.she all the 
cites of israhel tyll the sonne of man be come. 1856 Kane 
Ard. Expl. I.xxxl 434 He and Brooks will doubtless finish 
the two [potatoes]. 1884 F. M. Crawford Rom. Singer \, 
72 Would you mind finisliing the canto ? 

b. To complete the destruction of; to dispatch, 
kill. Also in weaker sense : To complete the dis- 
comfiture or defeat of ; to reduce to complete ex- 
haustion or helplessness. Now chiefly colloq, 
i6xx Bible Dasi. v. 26 God hath numbred thy kingdome, 
and finished it. 1755 Meni. Capt. P. Drake I. xvii. 187 
Five Germans, who were resolved to finish me. tSxo 
Sporting Mag. XLVIII. 181 Lancaster .. was completely 
finished. 2840 Goodrich P. Parley's Ann. 188 They were 
for finishing him [a wounded man] outright with their 
bayonets. 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 308 If he still 
obstinates himself, he i.s finished by [etc.]. 1884 E. P. Roe 
Nat Ser. Story ix, The moist sultriness . . finished the 
ox-heart cherries. 

4. To perfect finally or in detail ; to put the final 
and completing touches to (a thing). Also with 
off, up. 

2351 T. Wilson Logike (1580I 39 b, Those [the hands, arms 
and feet] bee. .the partes whiche finishe the whole and make 
it perfecte. c Divorce H en. FY// (1878) 80 

To perfect and finish our answer. 1611 Bible 2 Cor, viii. 6 
Wee desired Titus, that as he had begun, so hee would also 
finish in you the same grace also. 268^3 Soames tr. Boileait's 
Art 0/ Poetry ii. 20 A faultless Sonnet, finish’d thus, would 
be Worth tedious Volumes of loose Poetry. 1703 MoxoN 
Mech. 249 They finish the plastering, by Trowelling 

and brishing it over with fair Water . . and also brish over 
their new Plastering when they set, or fini.sb it. 17x3 Steele 
Englishm. ISo. g, 43 To a good natural Discernment Art 
must tberef ore be joined to finish a Critick. 1807 W . Taylor 
in Ann. Rev. V. 713 He was compelled by his father to 
finish up his pottery minutely. 1816 J. Smith Panorama 
Sc. ^ Art 1 . X7 The hole may be finished with a file. 2842 
[.see Finger-nail]. 

absol, X852 Mrs. Carlyle Lett II. 287 The plasterers 
■ were.. finishing off, and clearing away their scaffoldings, 
b. To complete or perfect the education of fa 
person). 

1734 tr. Rollin' s Anc. Hist (1827) IX, v. 169 She sent her 
most illustrious citizens to be finished and refined in Greece. 
1796 Dr. Burney Meiastasio I. 214 Most of the great 
. singers . . had been formed or finished by him. 18x4 Jane 
Austen Watsons vii. (1879) 215 The accomplishments which 
' are now necessary to finish a pretty woman, a 1839 Praed 
I Poems (1864) II- *58 Where were you finished? 

C. To complete or perfect the fatting of (cattle). 
2842 *frnl. R, Agric. Soc. IT. 11. 226 The cattle, .by means 
of the turnip are ‘ finished out ’ and in a proper .state for the 
butcher in the spring. 2851 Ibid. XII. n. 334 Many flock- 
masters *fini.sh’ their sheep before selling. i^S Ibid. Ser. 
ji. L II. 259 If the lambs are well summered it will answer 
to finish them off in the house or yards, 

•i*d. With complement or into i To make into 
by a final operation. Obs. 

2704 Swift Battle of Bks, Wks. 2778 I. 427 Polite con- 
versation has finished thee a pedant. 2822 W. Taylor in 
Monthly Mag. XXXIV. 410 This earth is to be finished 
up into one vast terrestrial paradise. 

6. intr. To come to an end, reach the end ; to 
cease, leave off. Also with off. Also, to end in 
- (something\ to end ky (doing something). 

c 2450 Merlin iii. 54 They sey thei shull neuer fenisshe 
till thei haue auenged the deth of Aungis. c 2489 Caxton 
Sonnes of Aymon ix, 248 And beganne to make so grete 
a sorowe as thoughe ail the worlde had fynysshed a fore 
. his eyen. 2503 Hawes Examp, Virt xi. 212 Infemall 
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payne that shall not fynysshe. 1527 R. Thorne Hh Bffoke 
in Hakluyt (1589) 253 Which mains land finishsth 
in ihe land which we found. 1563 Shute Archii. Dja, 
Wherwith ftnisheth the first. 1591 Sha.ks. i Neu. F 7 , iii. 
i. 201 Exeter doth wish His dayes may finish, ere the 
haplesse time. 1788 Franklin Autobwg.W'ks. 1840 I. 143 
Ihirtnerships often finish in quarrels. 1829 Landok i'P'ks. 
fi868i I. 205/2 If we begin to reinstate old words, we shall 
finish by admitting new ones. 1863 Kingsley Water Bab. 
10 Finishing otT somewhere between 12 and 4. 1881 SaL 

Rev. 25 June S18/1 Kermesse, .finished a couple of lengths 
in front of Kingdom. 

b. 7'o finish iidth'. {(£) To cense to deal with, 
have done with {pbs .') ; {b) to complete one’s work 
at or upon* 

3:78a Miss Burney Cecilia (1809) IV. 62 He approved . .of 
her finishing wholly with the old Don, 1823 Southey Life 
(1850) V. 139 To-night I shall finish with Queen Mary’s 
reign. 

t c. To die. Obs, 

1578 T. N. ty.Conq. W. India Pref.4 Considering that all 
flesh must finish, I seek for no quiet rest in this transitorie 
life, xfiii Shaks. Cyfuh. y. v. 36 Who with wet cheekes 
Were present when she finish'd. 

trans. (After h. finire.) To assign a limit 
or boundary to ; to limit. Obs. rare— 

1587 Golding De Mornay iv. 47 So as he finish or bound 
hiiTLselfe. 

rinisliaWe (fi-nij'ab’l'l, rare. [f. Finish 
zi. -f -ABLE.] Capable of being finished, 

1831 Carlyle Let. 26 Feb. in Fronde Life (1S82) II. vii. 
14X, I purpose seriously inclining heart and hand to the 
finishing of ‘ Teufelsdrdckh ’—if indeed it is finishable. 

Finislied (fimijtb ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -bdI.] 

1. In senses of the vb. : a. Brought to a conclu- 
sion, ended, b. Completed, e. That has passed 
through the last process or stage of manufacture 
or elaboration. 

3583 Stanyhurst Aemis in. (Arb.) 93 At leingth kept he 
silence, with finnished hi.storye resting, 1682 Creech 
Lncreiim 62 End their almost finisht race, and die. 
1801 Southey Thalaha vfi. xxx, From, the finish’d banquet 
now The wedding gue.sts are gone. 1833 J . Holland M anuf 
Metalll.d)x. 185 It is not an uncommon thing. , to purchase 
a finished stove, take it to pieces, and use the . . pieces as 
models. 1857 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 1 1 . 338 They most likely 
'W'ill not live to see the finished book. 1875J0WETT 
(ed. 2) V. 7 Rather the materials for a work, .than a finished 
composition, 1887 Daily Neim 23 Nov. 2/7 Bleached and 
finished linens are in good request. 

2. Consummate, perfect, accomplished. 

1709 Steele Taller No. 126 f 1 Lydia is a finished Coquet. 
1718 J. Chamberlayne AVZw. Philos, Pref. (173^) 4® b not 
by finished Athei.sts, .yet at least by unsettled and wavering 
Minds. 1831 Henslow Let. Danvin in Darioiu's Life 
4* Lett. (1887) I, 167 Not in the supposition of your being 
a finished natundbt, but as amply qualified for collecting. 
1844 Disraeli Coningsby in. ii. The finished gentleman. 

Arab. Nis. (Rtldg.) 236 He po.ssessed a countenance 
of most finished beauty. 

Fiuisber (frnijsd). [f- as prec. + -EBb] 

1. One who or that which finishes (in the dif- 
ferent senses of the vb.), 

Tindale Heb xil 2 Jesus the auctor and fynnys^er 
of oure fayth. 1587 Golding De Momay Ep. Ded., God 
the verie founder, furtherer and finisher of trueth. 
Hooker EccL PoL v, xUl 85 The other a finisher of all his 
troubles. 1667 Milton P. L. xh. 375 O Prophet of glad 
tidings, finisher Of utmost hope! 1786 Sir J. Reynolds 
Disc. xiu. (1876) 69 A portrait by Denner, or any other high 
finisher, 1827 Sporting Mag. XX. 267 By way of a finisher, 
washing, .the flax in the rivers kills hundreds of fish.^ 1873 
Lowell Spenser Prose Wks, (1890) IV. 297 note. With all 
his abundance, he was evidently a laborious finisher, 

2. spec. a. In various trades : The workman, or 
machine, that performs the final operation in 
manufacture. , 

169X Southern® Sir A . Lotte in. i, I am poor Courtant 
your Taylor’s finisher. *83$ Ure Philos. Mannf. 169 This 
finisher carding-engine is furnished with finer teeth than 
the scribbler. 1869 T. Leicester in Eng. Meek. 3 Dec. 
282/1 It is then pas.sed on to the finisher or workman. 1873 
Urds Diet, Arts I. 425 The * forwarder ( then passes the 
book on to the ‘finisher’, whose duty it is to add the 
required lettering and ornament 1884 Siaotdardxif Apr. 
3/7 A strike .. has commenced among the ‘lasters and 
finishers’ of the boot trade. 

b. Finisher of the law : jocularly, the hangman, 
executioner. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais v. ProL (1737) 57 The Finisher of 
the Law. 1734 Grub St. JmL 2 May x/i, I imagine, .that 
in point of order . . the finisher of the law ought to draw up 
the conclusion. 1833 Fraseds Mag-. VIIL 30 Thistlewood 
was suspended by the finisher of the law. 1835 TUiPsMag, 
II. 168 It (the Newspaper PressJ is the grand inquisitor— 
the expositor — the flagellator — the finisher 1 

c. colloq. Something that finishes, discomfits, 
or * does for* any one ; * a settler*. In Pugilism.^ 
one who gives a blow that ends a fight ; the blow 
so given. 

18x7 Sporting Mag. L. 54 As a finisher, there is a great 
analogy between Randall and the late Dutch Sam. 1827 
Ibid. XX. 60 He gave him • . four or five such finishers, as 
[etc.]. 183a Marryat W. xliv, This conversazione 

was a finisher to Dr. Feasible. 1876 Besant & Rice Gold. 
BnUerfig III. xod When I saw her marriage , .1 thought it 
was a finisher.-' 

TiaiisMiig (fi-nifig), vbl sb. [f. as prec. + 

-ingL] 

1 . The action of the vb. Fikish. 
a 1535 Fisher ' Prayer • E iu/i ' The ■ 'Smy^h . , vseth 'the 
hammer towardes the fixiishyng of Ms worke, x< 5 i 4 1 . 
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Jackson Comm. Apostles Creeds II. 2x6 The accom- 
plishment or finishing of his glcry. 167a C. Manners 
in 12M Rep. Hist. MSS. Coimjt. App. v. 24, I haesten on 
Mr. Cooper all I can to the finishing of my Lady Flxesters 
picture. 17S7 Foote Author 1799 I. 135 A sketch 

can never convey him. His peculiarities require infinite 
labour and high finishing. 1S86 Aiheweum^ 18 Dec. 832/1 
The cuts are . . as good as photography, delicate finishing, 
and choice modern cutting can make them. ^ /« • . i 

2. concr. That which completes or gives a finished 
appearance to any kind of work. In Buildtng and 
Carpentry., decoration, ornamental work. In 
Bookbinding, the lettering and ornamental work 
on the covers. 

1663 Gerbier Counsel 15 If the Builder . . will have the 
Building to have no other finishing. 1712 Addison Sped. 
No. 285 ? 3 Give the last Finishing to every Circumstance 
in so long a Work. 1766 Entick London IV. 287 The wain- 
scot and finishing very neat. 1785 J. Phillips Treat. DUand 
Navig. 25 To have a lawn terminated by water, .is a finish- 
ing, of all others the most desirable, c 1830 Rudim. Navig. 
(Weale) 118 Finishmgs, the carved ornaments of the quarter- 
galleries. 1884 H. P. Spofford in Harper's Mag. Jan. x8i/i 
The house is. .of a pale cream-color, with white finishings. 

3. allrib. and Comb., as finishmg govertiess, 
machine, master, mortar, wood. Also finishing- 
card (see qnot.) ; finishing cloth, calico prepared 
for ‘finishing’ ; finishing goods, linens-, finish- 
ing“Coat, in Building, the last coating of plaster ; 
finishing-hammer, the last hammer iised by the 
gold-beater; finishing-press {Bookbinding)^ f 
small press used in the process of ‘ finishing ’ ; 
finishing-rolls, a second set of rolls in a rolling- 
mill ; finishing-school, a school where a pupil’s 
(usually a young lady’s) education is ‘finished’. 

X874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 848/2 * Finishing-card, a 
machine in which the process of carding is repeated. 1892 
Daily Netvs iq Mar. 5/5 Printers’ and *fini.shing cloths slow. 
1892 Ibid 6 Aug. 6/4 Printing and ^finishing goods slow. 
X862 Times 2 Jan., A ^finishing daily governess^ wishes to 
devote three or four hours every afternoon to the instruction 
of pupils. 1892 Daily News 5 Mar. 2/7 Cross Channel 
demand for. .^finishing linens. xS6g Ibid, xo Dec., Double- 
blast thrashing and ^finishing machines. 17M Han. More 
Fern. Educ. (ed 4) 1 . 79 All - . have the honour to co- 
operate with a ^fini.shing master. 1662 Gerbier Princ. 19 
Bricks to be daulied over with ^finishing Morter. X703 
Moxon Mech, Exerc. 250 'llie finishing Morter to represent 
Stone, should be made of the strongest Lime. 1881 Ray- 
mond Mining Gloss., *Fimshing-rolls. 1836-7 Dickens Sk. 
Boz (18501 204/2 I’ll bring in a bill for the abolition of 
^finishing-schools. 1863 Miss Braddon Eleanor's Viet, iii. 
He sent his daughters to the most expensive finishing-school 
in Paris. 1887 ^hore 427 Tlie white, .cedar, a splendid 
■^finishing wood. 

FixdsMng, ppl- [fi as prec. + -ING 2.] That 
finishes ; esp. in (to put, give, receive) the finishing 
(\ hand 1) stroke ox touch. 

1705 Stanhope Paraphr. II. 296 The finishingj or the 
First, act of Repentance. 1707 Reflex, upon Ridiciuex^ 
A Mind well turn’d, receives the finishing stroke and polish- 
ing from Science. X754 A. Murphy Gray' s-Inn JrnlXo.yx 
r4 In each Species of Writing I have given the finishing 
Hand to some Pieces. 1771 Walpole Anecd. PainimgVI. 
145 \On Gardening^, We tire of all the painter s art when 
it wants these finishing touches. 1831 Keble Serm.\. 
(1848) 106 With the finishing touch .. he completes his 
picture of that intense depravity. 1858 R. S. Surtees 
Ask Mamma Ixxxl 354 To enable them to put the finishing 
stroke to their respective arrangements. 

f Obs. [f. as prec. + -MENT.] 

End, finishing, completiou ; death. 

^11340 Gaw. 4 - Cr. Knt. 499 

foldez fill selden. Z 44 ^ ild cf Hen, VI vex W^xllis & Clark 
Cambridge I. 353 After the fimsshement of the edifications 
of oonof die same Colleges. cxe^Merlin 23Meriynbeganto 
telle of the fynyshment of loseph. i 559 Abp. Parker C^. 
(Parker Soc.) 103 To the finishment and stay of that often- 
dicle. 1648 W. Mountague Devotite Ess. i. xviil § 3. 336 
None must undertake this edifice, but after computation of 
the pertinences requisite for the finishment. 

rmite (foimait), a. and sb. Also 5-6 fynyte. 
lnd.L. finit-us, pa. pple. offimre to put an end 
to, bound, limit, f. finis end, limit.] 

A. ad/. 

tl. Fixed, determined, definite. Obs. 

X493 bestivalKW. de W. 1515^ made a fynyte 

loveday betwene the kyng & Thomas. Holland 

PluiarcDs Mor. 1191 Giving us assurance of that which is 
finite and determinate. x68o H. More Apoefi. Apoe. 334 
A finite vast number is here put for an indefinite numerous 
multitude, ,, . , j j 

2. Having bounds, end^ or limits; bounded, 
limited ; opposed to 

1587 Golding De Momay iv. 42 For if any of them [per- 
fections] be finite, then he is not infinite.^ x6si Hobbf.s 
Leviath. i. iii. it Whatsoever we imagine, is Finite, x^a 
Bentley Folly of Atheism m. sti That supposed In- 

finite Duration will, .be limited at two Extremes, .and con- 
sequently must needs be Finite. x8^ Moseley A stron. lu. 
(ed. 4) II The surface of the earth is finite in every direc- 
tion. 

b. Having an existence subject to limitations 
and conditions. . . 

1633 G. Herbert Temple, Ariillerie iv, I am but finite, 
yet thine infinitely. 1712 Addison l^ect. No. 421 T 7 The 
whole Heaven or Heli of any finite Being. 1809-10 Cole- 
ridge Friend (1863) 67 Of eternity and self-existence what 
other likeness is possible in a finite being, but immortality 
and moral self-determination? 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
I. 416 Of the absolute goodness of any finite nature we can 
form no conception. 


IPIiriTIMATE. 

Z. Math. Of a line: Terminated. Of a quantity, 
number, distance: Limited, neither infinite nor 
infinitesimal. ; Of a group : Containing a limited, 
number of substitutions. Of a solution : Resulting 
in a finite quantity. F'inite points : such as are not 
at an infinite distance apart. Finite series (see 
quot. c 1865). 

1570 Billingsley Euclid 1. Post, ii 6 To produce a right 
line finite, straight forth continually. 1660 Barrow Euclid, 

I. i, Upon a finite right Ii:;e to describe an equilateral 
triangle. 1840 Lardner Geom, 276 The distance V F, re- 
mains finite. CX865 Circ. Sc. L, 573/1 A .series is called 
a finite serie.s when it has an assignable last term. 1883 
Leudesdore Cremona's Prof Geyn, 139 Two other finite 
points on the curve. Ibid. 263 The finite .segment FF' Is 
cut or not by the tangents according as the conic is a hyper- 
bola or an ellipse. 1885 Watson & Burbuky Math. Tk. 

Ekctr. 4> Magn. L 38 It maybe proved that is the 

only finite integral solution in /x of the equation. 1893 A. R. 
Forsyth Th. Functions 587 These finite dlscontinuou.s groups 
are of importance on the theory of polyhedral functions. 

4. Gra 7 n. Of a verb : Limited by number and 
person ; not in the infinitive mood. 

X795 L. Murray Gram. Syntax 86 A simple sentence has in 
it but one subject, and one linite verb, 1798 Ibid. (ed. 4) m. 
xx^noie. Finite verbs are tho.se to which number and penson 
apt)ertain. 

0. Music. (See qnot.) 

1869 OusELEV Co7mterp. xv. 105 If the canon is concluded 
by a coda, it is called Finite. 

App. misused for infinite, 
a 1400 Cost. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 93 That it may plese his 
fynyte deyte Knowleche in this to .sendyn us. 

B. qiiasi-^^. 

1. The adj. used absolutely. 

1687 Dryden Hind 4- P. i. 105 But how can finite grasp 
Infinity? 1690 Locke Hum. Und. ii. xv. § 12 Finite of any 
Magnitude, holds not any proportion to infinite. 1825 Cole- 
RiiiGE Aids Ref. (1836) 155 Reasoning from finite to finite, 
on a basis of truth . . will alway.s lead to truth. 1847 Emer- 
son Poems, Threnody Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 492 My servant Death, 
with solving rite, Pours finite into infinite, 
b. The finite : that which is finite. 

1845 Maurice Mot. 4* Met. Philos, m Encycl. Mefrop. 11 , 
575/1 The finite and the infinite are both alike thoughts of 
our own. 187S Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 9 To us, the notion 
of infinity is subsequent rather than prior to the finite. 

2. A finite thing; a finite being : see A. 2. 

^1x619 Fotherby Athemn. 11. x. §4 (1622) ^ All terme.s, 

and all indeterminations, all finites and all infinites. 1648 
Boyle Seraph. Love xxvi.(i7oo) 154 L being impossible for 
an Aggregate of Finites to comprehend . . one Infinite, 
1846 (see Finite I >///. «.]. - , 

Finite (fdvnmt), v. [f. prec. ; or f. ppl, stem 
of h. finire.] trans. To make finite ; to subject 
to limitations, 

1628 Si'ENCER Logkk 47 The matter doth finite, and 
contract the amplitude of the forme. 1847 Bushnell Chr, 
Hurt. 11. v. (1861) 318 The Lord to be is there, there to per- 
sonate and finite himself. _ 1867 Eng. Leader 20 Apr. 224 
There are two sides — z. divine side and a human side -- the 

latter being finked, attempered, and dimmed. 

Hence 

1846 ClisSold tr. Swedenborg's Principia 1. iii. 8x In 
relation to things much finited and compounded, this finite 
is as it were nothing .nevertheless it is a something and a 
finited ens. 1868 Coniemp. Rev. VIIL 617 To find God 
finited in Nature. x8^ Gosp. Divine Htanamty lu. 60 

Man in his finited state Is dust of the ground. ^ ^ 

[Finiteless : a spurious word in the Dictionaries. 
Cited by John.son from StrT. Browne {Pseud. Ep. i. ii, 
where the real reading is * frukle.sse 

Rnitely (fsimsitli), [t as prec. d -lt ^.] 
In a finite manner or degree. 

1634 Jer. Tayijor Real Presence xi. 216 Christ naoved 
finitely by dimensions, and change of places. 1677 Hale 
Prim, Orig. Mom. i. v. 114 Within such a compa.ss as is 
finitely distant from this hour. 1736 Butler Anal. v. 130 
Such creatures would be made upright or finitely pwfeep 
1748 Hartley Oksert>. Man u. il 185 The Balance will ulti- 

mately be in favour of each Individualfiuitely. 

Finiteness (foimoitnes). [f, as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being finite ; the con- 
dition of being limited in space, time, capacilj, etc. 

160X Deacon & Walker Spiriisf^ Divels 89 It ariseth . . 
from the finitenesse, and dimensiuene.sse of the angehcall 
nature. 1708 Berkeley Commonpl. Bk. Wks, 1871 iV. 490 
Finiteness of our minds no excuse for the geometers. 1886 
Proctor Earn. Sc. Stud. 5 No theory of the finiteness of 
.space can possibly be more utterly inconceivable than the 
idea of infinite space itself. 

Finitesimal (foinite'simal), a. Math. ,[f. 
Finite a., after millesimal, etc,] Denoted by the 
ordinal of a finite number. 

i86x H. J. S. Smith Th. Numbers in. in Rep. Brit. Assoc* 
326 Any term which occupies a finitesimal place in any one 
arrangement should occupy a finitesimal place in every other 
arrangement. ..... , . 

? Erroneously used for infimtestmal, in me 
sense ‘ exceedingly minute . 

1836 E . Howard)??. Reefer xKxyii, A spasmodic contractioa 
of the finitesimal nerves. 

t Fini’timate, a. Obs. [f. 'h.finitim-us border- 
ing upon + -ATE ^.] Bordering, neighbouring, close 
by. Const to. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man 1. 21 We finde the seu^th 
[vertebra], .finitimate, and next adioyning to the Vertebres 
of the brest. Ibid. ix. 9 This middle Cartilage is to the 
bony, -diuision of the nose aunswerable, and very finitimate. 


niflTIVB. 


+ ri'mtive,^. Obs. Also 6 finative, fimtyve. estee 
fa d. L. fmUiv-us defining.] ^ ^ 

S a. I^eBnitive, final, b. Defining. ^ Ren 

rticii Greenes Newes F h, Richard had no sooner thus split 
o<3Sd his finattve concluison, but (etc]. i6 ^ Blount Ber 
Finitive, which defines or determines. 1730-6 thei 

Baile^ 'ioXxo\ t ^ v 

€ 2 . Erroneous uses : a. Put for L. fimtimus : 

Of or belonging to the frontier, b. ? = Finical. a fi 

i<4o Conzpl. Scot. XX. 166 The fyrst sort of batteUis mid syjj 

vewis that broucht the romans to ruuyne, yas callit battelhs 
Syu »%fn.ibus. 1640 R. BkathwaitC P nl. Panedonlus ) 
£,W L‘ct. 67 The Tale ef that h imtive Girle [app. = 
affecting fine language]. up 

+ ;Pimtor« [a. L./fm7^?',agent-n. i^a 

I fimre to bound ; a literal transl. of Gr. bpiioiv 
Horizon.] The horizon. , hm 

1504 Blundevil Exerc, yi. Introd._(ed. 7\^4 The other g ^ 
Trosse Diameter, .signifieth the Horizon, which for dustinc- 
otherwiJe ealled the.F nitor. >67 . Flamsteed 
in Rigaud Cm ScL Men (1841) n..w4 Not thinking but - 
that the appearance, .would be invisible as celebrated under 

finitor. 1688 R. Armoury iin 147/x In Terms 1 

nf Art used by Limners. .Innitor [is the] Horizon. 1704 J, 
Harris Lex. Techn., Fmitor, the same with Horizon. ^ 

rimtude (fi*niti«d). [f. Finite - f - tube.] The , 

condition or state of being finite ; the condition of m^ 

being subject to limitations ; =Ftntteness ^ 

^1644 R. Harwood David: s Sand. 13 The fimtude of the 
nresence. 1677 Gale Cri. Gentiles 11. iv. 514 Void 
?f af S and composition, and therefore of al fimtude 

and limitation. ** 

It seems Precision is a Contradiction to Fimtude. 1835 
Sr G. Head Home Tottr 128 Those catastrophes which g 
serve to remind man of the finitude of his wisdom. 
dImorgL^:^. <§• Int. Calculus 66 The values of ^ winch 
Sdsffy si?ch a c^dition are separated by inteiyals of fimtud^ 

S78 Newcomb Pop> Astron. iv. lu. 505 Ihis idea of the fim- o 

[ad. OF./«»V/, £/«»• (pa. 

nnle. of to bound) Finite a.] = prec. ^ 

^1675 Burthogge Cazzsa Dei Ep. Ded. iUij b> i 

of that in its own Nature cannot Merit an Jnfim^ ] 
Punishment 1813 Busby Lucretius I. 1081 Ihe bws of j 
nature Ffohy Spo^^e. x8sS Miss Cobbe Ininit. Mor. 17 
CreTturL ..expoW by the finityof their natures to con- 
tinual temptations. 

Finian: see Finqan. 

Tinkle (fi-gk’D* Obs. exc. cizaL Forms; 3 fene- ; 
cel, 4. fenfeil, 5 fenkylle, 4-6, 9 fenkel, 5-6 
fenkelKe, 6 fyncle, 6, 9 finckle, 
flnkeL Ankle. See also Fennel. 
ad. Uf^nicuhtm : see Fennel. The immediate 
source may be continental Teut. ; xf. Du. 

OHG. fenachal, Jinachal, mod. Ger. fencheL\ - 

in Wr.-Wiilcker 556 Feniculutn, fenecel. / X440 

xl^^xAlmondbiiry Gloss.', LtnkeLxexiXieii. „ -ser Take 

attHh. cx^ Med. MS. in Archml. XXX. 3S1 4ak« 

y jus of fenia rote And droppyn >" f 7 ^knS. 
P.PL A. V. 156 A Ferhing-wor> of Fenel-seed [w.nfenkil seeaj 

Finks : see Fenks. ^ . 

riBless (frnles), a. [f. Fin sb. + -less.] ^ ith- 

in.i.i5iAfinne-IesseFish. 177S 

in ifsH X863 C. A. Johns Home Walks 150 -A- thin cylin- 
drkalV. with a bint head and fodess tail ^ ^ ^ 

'Pitilet ffl'nlet). [dim. of Fin.] A small nn. 

a VioVi 579 .Mcate filamentary 

finlets . . decorate the tail in some species. 

origin ; some have conjectured that it m reiaiea oy aoi.i 

Yhe ntL used by the Teu‘. “atious for au indi- 
vidual of a people in North-Eastern 
Scandinavia, calling themselves * "/S; 

laisset, and speaking alanguage of the Ural-iUmic 
class Often applied more widely to include other 
peoples closely allied ethnically and. Imguistically 

S-Ties ^S: v*’S5'^?.a'isS(Si 

SoTFtoSfsnIl'thefame by whiob cither 
Se FinlandeS or the Laplanders know them^^- 
the terra by which they are known to the Nortnm 
Finn: see Finnip. 

Finnac^k : see Finnoc. 

Fiunau (fi-nan). Also findiom, flndram, 
Antrum, Andon, flnnon. [A 
attnb app. orig.thename ofthe nver 
S apiaS^^ called on its banks ; bnt confused with 
th“nLe of a village in 

A haddock cured with the smoke of green wood, 
“ peaTearth. More finnan-hoMock 

n?% Findon haddocks arc .. 


e.steemed a great delicacy. 1S16 Scorr^Autif. , 

elder girl . . was preparing a pile of hadd | 

(thatis, haddocks smoked with green y^od'. 

Remin. v. led. 18)121 ‘ Findon,; or/ Finnan baddies, are 
split, smoked, and partially dried haddocks. *^^3 T * 
Bertram Harvest o/Sea zos Genuine Finnans, smoked m 
the original way by means of peat-reek. 1893 / imes 13 
3/6 Central Fish Market.. Aberdeen finnous sold well. ^ 

Tinned, (find), [f. Fin ^^.4-EDii.] Having 
a fin or fins (see senses of Fin sb.). Also in para- 
synthetic derivatives, as f richly-., reiPfinned. 

x3i^<^oAlex. 4- Dind. 298 Of N finnede fihes our fode to 
iacchc. i6ti CoTOE., Pmht rfc “S'- Xuch 


&d Hu.,. 6. Tl-cy plough 

tSc cull 5 f-rickly Fiuned Ftah wfS G«ose ^ 
Vulgar Tongue s. v. Fin, A one finned fe^w, a man who 
has Tost an arm. 1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. ^ Jl* 

8 IT fed. 2! 260 Dolphins . . finned and ducally crowned or. 


has lost an arm. x804 coutell ^ ^ 

8 II fed. 2) 360 Dol^ins . . finned and ducally crowned or. 

Im WmlHartlfly Par. I. 3x3 Seeing The red-finned 
fishes o’er the gravel play. _ , n ■ 

Pinner (fi'noi). [f. Fin jA + -eb L] t 

1. A name given to whales of the genus Bamnop- pH 
tera, esp. the Rorqual, from the fact of their having 

snap them [swords and spears] all up '"JP or' 

Daily Neevs 8 6/7 'Ih© northern Rorqual 

Razorback, or ‘ Finner’. V 

x8o3 J. Mackenzie Prize Ess. Highl II. 377 & 

or finnocs, which usually abound in every salmon river, have ^ 
fins of a yellow colour, .«. • -v ff b 

Finnic (fi nik), tr. Also 7 Fmnomck. [f. se 
Finn -t- -ic. The form Itnnamck is ad. mod.i^ gc 
Finnomeus, I Fimto Finn; d. Lapomc.^ a. ^ 
Pertaining tothe Finns, Finnish, b. f A 

Pertaining to the group of 

to the Finns, or to that division of the Ural-Altaic 
lanjruages to which Finnish belongs. _ * 

used in Finland and Lapland. *|74 tr. CXXVI t 

76 The Fimionick Language. 1878 by ^ 

268 The Lesghian and other tongues of the Caucasus, oy ^ 

wrae pretended to be of Finnic origin. . 1 

Hence ri-ainiciz© v. ntmee-wd., to give a Finnish i 

^^^J^Wesim.Rev.'^n. 320 TFe/oreign names ba^ been j 

gradually finnicized, and Bibha is ^oyu vinttt:n Fiv\i^ ^ 

^Fmiiicking,finnikm; see Finicking. , 

Finnier, var. of Fineer ... 
t Pimumbrau. Obs. rare- . [Of arbitrary 
formation: <?f. conimbz'umyXi^r. of Conundrum.] 

He 

1 ooking-glasses . . and Hobbyhorses . . and all the other 
finnimbruns that make a compleat Country Fair 

Kunip. slang. Also finn, finny . L^aio to 
be a Yiddish pronunc. of Ger. /w^five.] A five- 

Ti I Snowden Marisir. Assisi. 346, I ..got six 
. Finmps and a Cooter for the Yacks. f 

* r /tJhour III 206 The notes were all finnies (^s 

• imtatlom .879 Macm. Mag. Oct. 505/1 F.fty quid 

‘pwsh (fimif), «. [£ FIKN + -1SH; cf. ON. 

ing to the Finns ; rarely in wider sense - Finnic b. 

' Also absol. quasi-.yA, the Finnish langu^e. 

3 1780-96 Morose Am. Un. Geog. ?L 84 The Osti^^w^ 

f are likewise a Finnish race., me) 

i: Also 8 femaefk, -eek, -ook, 

^ 8-^ pSutuVcL [a. Gael.>«»fl.?, £/«*» white.;} 

[■ • A white liout, a variety pf the Mlmo fano 

Tour ScotU 

s SaSSrSf 

Vs 28 The river abounds with trout, finnock, eels. 

er Pinny (fi’M)» *^;i 

“ 1, Provided with or having fins ; finned. ^ _ 

c exTotj-o w D III viii 20 Proteus . . Along the fomy 

^ 1^3 F. M. Crawford JDr. Claudius vxi, Miss Skeat 

looked tall and finny. . - 

2 Of the nature of a fin ; like a tin. ^ 

S W. 139 substances, standing out 

‘^rrO^.SiLgtofish. b. Teeming With 
? ^^^'5fi^^^-.WHe..Withpaticutaugtc.trolS 


I’lEElTNY. 

The headlong osprey, .skims the, finny flood. . 

+ TP'i -mniiy vi*nilT. Obs. exc. dtal. [L^L. 
/Wtlf/jw Fenny.] Monldy 

Atlas %Acy [see F.Nuwv] 

07 Blue vinny, or vinmed, cheese. 

Finny: see Finntt- , . 

I^OCMO (torkfoV Also 8 femoclua, -lO 
-iS toocha. LolM. 8-9 

fed^fAfot-poptilar h. fencclum: see FennelJ 

The sweet iennel (Faniciilum duUs ) ; also called 

the dwarf or French fennel. . 

R Digby Let. to Pope 14 Aug. How sprmg^the 

1 t, ^ A’ n/l tL«a Fenochio, X767 J. ABERCROMBIE 

Brocdi and o) Jj.lAio. or French fennel; for 

«ti» Cuntetn- (ifcs ^ Ga«fc»L xvL (1813) 

a'»o« of ^ x847 CEato. ^t»- 

a variety of fennel. _ iinfrlinp- redu- 

tFi-nter-fa-nter. Obs. 
plication of unmeaning sounds. Ct. Fiddle 
j-ADDLE.] The name of a herb. 

A Cardinals Horse with his Fiocco upon him. 

+ K-Me cfo. Also 4-.‘i fyole. 

6 fyoyli^ [a. Or.fiole.phiok^ri.fola.meA.l.. 

it (ffass.T f India, Os. fbXn) -. see Th.al, 

&'&offddc. 

seyntuarye. 4 >^j.-Wulcker 583 Fiola, a ffyole or a 
ti/cikim En^dos xiii. 47 The fyole fulle of the 
hSi tibactora 1541 R Coeland GuydoiVs Quest. Ckirurg.t 

i ilasse fS; or the raountenaunce of a fyoyle. ^ 

Pion A piece cut from a fish and used for bait. 

: 187s WtLcocKS Sea-Fisherm. 137 This [mackerel] bait is 

termed a last, lask, float, or fion. 

I Fiond, obs. form of Fiend. ; ^ p - 

^ Piord fiord(fyo® 4 d\ Also Sfuifjpfyord. [a. 

• Norw. >S:-ON. j/ff^rt-prehistoric *-firJ)U-z.} 

' A long,' narrow arm of the sea, rtmnmg up between 

, Wh bilks or cliffs, as on the coast of Norway. 

(^B| 6 ) ^7 Thc^e^eat md~ 

y rte XlterS and sbillow fjords of Denmark, the sea.u 
.1 S‘"= 7 aUy calm.^^ 


^^b!^ atirib., as fiord-mouth ; fiord-hhe pL]. 

i88*s Pall MallG. 7 May 4/2 Coal Harbour is situated on 
the iraffiordlike BurrarVinlet 1887 M. 23 Aug. 6/z 

Islands., lying in the fjord-mouths. _ 

Piorin (foi-oiin). [App. a corruption of Ir. 
fiorthdn long coarse grass,] A species of gr^ 
{Agrostis siolonifera or alba\ 

^ 1^9 W. Richardson in Farmers Mag. X. 5®3 
of Irish grals called Fiorln. iSia Examiner 7 Sept. 563/2 
The wheit has been fairly eaten out by the couch and 
grass x8s6W. Alungham in Aikeuamm 26 July 931^^ 
fwr and the fiorin deep. 1866 Evening Star 24 Mar., 
The florin grass, which some farmers anathematise as a weed. 

rSe (fio-miU. Min. [Named by 1“” 
1706 from Santa Fior-a, its locality see -ite.] 
An incrustation formed from the decomposition o£ 
the siliceous minerals of volcanic rooks abou^ 
fnmaroles, or from the siliceous waters of hot 

Allan Mbi. Nonien. 52 Mhller’s glass, or T..ava 
. 1 ^ Ficri^m isS^ Lvell P^. Gtol. I. st4 A siliceous 

fncrustation, first noticed by Dr. Thompson under the^aM 

S fiorite. 1884 Dana Mm. 199 The original fiorite . .occuis 

^ rioritura (ftFi‘«'™'l- X'l- fioritere. [It. 
jioritura, tfiorire to flower.] A flond ornament 
or embellishment in music. Usually/-/. ■ 

1841 Lady Blessington Idler tn France I. =^2® The only 
defect I can discover in her 

a iSsoDe Quincey Conversation Wks. i nese 

^romdu tmrents of music create rapturous^f 7 ?^/«^- 

Sn SVMONDS Grk. Poets x. ?^3The modem poet 
Cendeavours]!fto embroider their materials with the dazzling 

"["hort for ////««>' bit.} (See 

BfraLlrr Diet. Amor., Fippfnf Bit, " 
i?'2>,fivepence. In Fen^sylyanm, and several of je Souther^ 

^ Hence yi*pswortlL,^s much as may be bought or 

^ xS^^Maury \et. to A. Maury 23 June, in Corbin Life 
(x^8j48 Tf Ln^ense will sell at all, I am sure you have 

here three fipswbrth of it. _ 

PiBeuny (fi'P^ni). slang. Also fi penny, fip- 

penSy. [torription of Five-penny.] fS^quofe) 
®Sia j: a Vaox Vfos* Diot., Fi'tomty, a clasp-knife. 


FIPPE2!TCE. 


FIEE. 


s8^ BARTifeKE & Leland Slangy Fi/fenny (thievesV a clasp 
knife. The term is in common use in Australia, where it 
was introduced by the convicts. 

Pi'ppence. Collog, [Corruption of Jive Jencei] 
e» Five pence. 

1607 R. C._ IV^rtd of Wonders 50 Women gorgeously ap- 
parelled, finicall and fipe as fippence. 1721 J. Kelly Scot. 
Frov. 38 As fine as Fippence, you’ll give a Groat raking. 
2823 Blackzts. Mag.^ XHL 457 On leaving the lush-crib, we 
can figure them giving fipperjce to the drawer, 

Fipple (fi'p’i), Also Sc. faiple. [Cf. loel. 
J2ifi lip of a horse.] 

f 1 . The ping at the month of a wind-instrument, 
by which its volume yvas contracted, Obs. rare’~~^. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § i6j Let there be a Recorder made 
with two Fipples, at each end one. 

2 . north, dial. ‘ The iinderlip in men and ani- 
naals, when it hangs down large and loose ’ (Jam.). 
To hang a, {ihe, onef) JipJ>ie : lo look disappointed, 
discontented, or sulky; also, to weep. 

1805 A. Scott 23 (Jam.) Condemned to hang a 

faiple. 1823 Brockett N. Country Gloss. how he 
hangs his fipple.’ 1893 Nortkumb, Gloss, s. v. ‘What a 
fipple ! wliat a face you're making. 

3 . dial. (See cpiot.} 

^ tSgz Norpmmh. Gloss.^ After stooks of corn remain stand- 
ing fora time, the bottoms of the .sheaves become naturally 
longer on the outside than the inside, which is called their 
♦fipple’. 

f K.*X 3 pIe, V. Sc, Ohs. Also 6 fepple. [Cf. 
Ssw. Jlipa to weep with distortion of the mouth.] 
intr. ? I’o whimper, whine ; ? to slaver, dribble. 

14. , Peebles io Play xxv. He fippilit like ane faderles foie. 
1508 Dunbar Tua Mariit IVemen 314 He feppillis like a 
farcy aver, that fiyrit on a gillot. 

Fir (f^J). Forms: 3-8 firr, 4f.3T, sottth. ve(e)r, 
4~5 fyr(re; south, vyrre, 4-7 firre, (6 fire, 7 fyre), 
7 fur, 4- fir. [ME. Jirr^ Jirre, perh. repr. OE. 
"^fyre or ON. fyri- (in combs, fyriskdgr fir-wood, 
etc.; cf. Da. j 3 'r):--OTent. *fiirJij 6 n- f. ^furhd^ 
forhdy whence OE. furh{wudu\ OHG. forha 
(MHG. mrhe, Qtx.fbnre\ ON., Norw., ^-w.fura. 
For the formation cf. Beech, OE. hJeoi—Hdkjbn 
1 b$M (Ger, buche). 

A form differing in ablaut-grade is OHG. vereh-^ih (rare 
early mod.Ger.y^n-/^), Lombard fere/ia^ all denotinga kind 
of oak (L. eesculus). The L. quercus oak is doubtless cog- 
nate.] 

1 . The name given to a number of coniferous 
trees, of different genera. ScotcE Fir (Times 
sy/vestris)f a native of Arctic Europe and Asia; 
perhaps indigenous in a few spots of northern 
Ibritain ; called also Scotch Thu. Silver Fir 
{Abies Jeitinata)^ a native of the mountainous 
parts of middle and southern Europe; so called 
from its whiteness under the leaves. Silver Fir 
of Canada {Abies balsamea)y a small tree which 
furnishes ‘ Canada balsam.’ Spruce Fir {Ticea 
excelsa)y a n.^tive of northern and mountainous 
central Europe ; called also Norway Spruce. 

(The first quot, is doubtful : the word may be Far.) 

a *300 Cursor M. ii-.oi (GCtt.) [Rekel-d .. es a gum hat 
cummes of firr, c *381 Chaucer Pari. Foules *70 The sayling 
firr. *398Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. iv. (Tollem. MS k 
Veer [1535 FerJ is a tre {>at streccheh in lenghe upwarde. 
a *490 Botoner Itin. (177S} 175 Arbores et mastys de vyrre 
cum anchoris mcent. 1530 Palsgr, 220/3 Fyrre a tree, 
sal*pin. *390 Spenser F. Q. 1. i. 9 The firre that we<^eth 
still. *624 Capt. Smith Virgvtia i. 39 l‘he rocky cUft.s - . 
overgrown with Firre. *7x3 C’tess Winchelsea Misc. 
Poems 388 The silver Firr dotes on the stately Pine. *777 
Hunter in Phil. Trans, LXVIII. 47 Spruce fir, Scotch fir. 
Silver fir, Weymouth fir. *794 Martyn Rousseau's Boi. 
xxviii. 446 Silver Fir is so named from the whiteness of the 
leaves underneath. *846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
I. 267 ‘As a nurse*. -‘no other tree equals the Scotch fir.* 
*877 Bryant Odyss. v. 290 Firs that reach the clouds. 

2 - The wood of any of these trees. Tir-in-bond, 

* a name given to lintels, bond-timbers, wall-plates, 
and indeed all timbers built in walls* (1 846 Buchanan 
Technol Diet.). 

*398 Trevisa Barth. De F. R. xvn. exxi, (1495I 684 The 
ver rotyth anone vnder erthe. *61* Bible i kings vi. 15 
Hee . . couered the floore of the house with plankes of firre. 
*677 Yarranton Rngl. Improv. 69 Many Cities are built of 
Fir. *823 P. Nicholson Prari. Build. & 6 z The fir which 
is mostly used in carpentry is distinguished by the name of 
Memel Fir. 

b. Sc. •= candle Jin see Candle sb. 7 . 

*8x3 W. Beattie Entertain. 4 Instruct, Tales i. 31 Pate 
. . but-a-house dare hardly look, But had, and snuff the fir. 

3 . atlrib.mA Comb. a. simple attrib- : (sense 1), 
as fir-bark^ ■‘Chitnp, -cotie (hence fmeoningy nonce- 
wd.), -greeny -planiaiiony -seedy -top, -wood; (sense 
2) fir -lathing y-planky -poky -Umber \ b. instru- 
mental or parasynthetic, as fir-bordered, -builty 
^scented, -topped adjs, 

*840 Mrs, Norton Dream 2 The changeful beams still 
play’d On the *fir-bark. *891 Daily Netvs 7 Sept. 2/1 Along 
the *fir-bordered road. 1867 Smyth Sailor's IPard-bk., * Fir- 
built, consitructed of fir. 1842 Faber Sprian Lake 3 6 
Groupes of birch . . Rise up , , Among the ■*fir-clumps dark. 
x8i8 Keats Endym. i. 256 Oak-app!e.s, and *fi!ivcone.s brown. 
18x9 Miss Mitford in (1870) IL 56, I like it (reading] 

: *, better ' than *fir-coning — better' ' than ' violeting. ' 1884 
Girl's Own Paper nq/Nov. 336/1 .The'" newest' 'greens are 
called' cresson ao'd ‘ ’‘fir-green ' '*884 Hmlth Exkib. CatuL 
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84/3 Webbing made of reed and used in substitution of 
*fir-lathing. 3855 H. Clarke Diet. s-v. Fir, *Fir-plank. 
3824 Mi.ss Mitford Village Ser. 1. (1863) 61 The dark 
verdure of the ♦‘fir-plantations, *703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 
177 The Pole is commonly made of a *Fir-pole. 3823 P. 
Nicholson Pract. Build. 223 Fir-poles, small trunks of fir- 
trees. 1880 OuiDA Moths II. 384 He was thinking of green, 
cool, dusky, *fir-scented Lschl. 1664 Evelyn Kal. H or t. 
(1729' 196 *Fir-seeds. 1858 Skyring's Btiilders' Prices 62 
Memel and all other *fir timbers. *833 Kingsley Heroes 
II. 232 Upon the *fir-tops hung the bones of murdered men. 
3886 Pall Mall G. 28 Aug. 3/2 The ♦‘fir-topped hill that shuts 
Out the view of the lake, c 3340 Leland Jtin. vn. (1744) 22 
Ther be founde in Morlsch and Mossy Grounde .. *Fyr- 
woodde Rootes. 3611 Bible 2 Sam. vi. 5 Instruments made 
of Firre-wood. 3877 Black Green Past. il. (1878) 12 That 
distant line of firwood on the horizon. 

4 . Special comb. : as fir-apple, -ball, the ffiiit 
of the fir-tree ; a fir-coue ; t ffr-beecb, the lime 
or linden tree (L. iilid) ; tx^looh ~ fir-apple ; fir- 
brush (see quot); fir-caudle =-Fin 2 b; fir- 
cedar (see quot) ; fir fir-moss fir- 

deal, a deal or plank of fir ; also, fir-wood cut 
in planks ; fir-marigold (see quot.) ; fir-moss 
(see quot.) ; fir-needle (see quot. ) ; fir-pine == 1 ; 
fir-rape, a parasitic plant on roots of fir and beech 
{Hypopiihys muliifiora)\ fi.r-spell i/m/.-Fir 2 b 
(in quot. referring to lir-roots so used). Also Fiit- 
TEEE. 

*712 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening The Fir-Tree 
. . bears a .scaly Fruit of a piramidal Figure, call’d the “Fir- 
Apple, *878 Britten & Holland Plant-n. 384 Fir Apple 
. .“Fir Balls . .“Fir-bob. *577 B. Googe Heresback's H nsb. 
IT. (1586) 303 b, The Fyrre, the Oke, the Chestnutte, 
the “Fyrrebeeche. 1879 Mi.ss Jackson Shropsk. PV ord- 
bk.y * Fir-brtisheSy the needle-foliage of fir trees. x6o3 Hol- 
land Pliny 11 . 179 The great Cedar, called by the Greeks 
Cedrelate, as one would say, the *Fir-Cedre, yeeldeth a 
certain pitch or parro.sin named Cedria. 3855 Mi.ss Pratt 
Ferns 138 Order Lycopodiaceae, X. Selago (*Fir Clul>moss, 
Upright Fir-moss). 1450, 1558. *6*8 “Fir-deal (see 

Deal sb. 3, x b]. *834 Pringle Afr. Sk, ix. 3C^ The “fir- 
marigold {me.sembryanthemuin) was expanding its radiated 
crowns over thou-sands of acres. *879 Prior Plant-n. 80 
*Fir-?nos$, a mossy looking plant like a little fir-tree, Lyco- 
podium Selago. 3883 Hampsh. Gloss.y * Fir-needles, the 
leaves of the Scotch Fir. 3843 Marryat M. Violet xxxv. 
290 The “fir-pines . . told us that we had reached the highest 
point of the hills. x86x Miss Flower. PI. I if. ^84 

Order Monotropese .. (Yellow Birdks-nest).. called alBo“Fir- 
rape. 1^4 Evangelical Mag, Feb. 60 The Fir-Rape .. 
grows at the foot of beech and fir trees. 3697 Phil. Trans. 
XIX. 382 Examine the “Fir-spells, as they call them, who 
are brought up the River Ouse by the Turff-men and sold 
at York. 

Fir, var. form of Fur. 

t FiTdon, V. Sc. Obs. Also firdoun, frid(d)- 
oun. [ad. F. fredonn-eri\ intr. To warble, to 
quaver in singing. Hence FiTdoning vbl. sb. 

3599 A. Hume Hymnes, Day Esiivall 18 Their firdoning 
the bony birds In banks they do begin. 36 . , Montgomerie 
Cherrie Sloe vii. (in Ever Green 1724) Compleitly mair 
sweitly Scho fridound fiat and schairp. 

Fire (fai®Jt), sb. P'orms : i fyr, 2-4 fur(e, 3--5 
fuyr(e, 4 fuir(0, 5 feure, 2-5 fer(e, 3 south. 
ver(e, (5 feer), 2-7 fiep(e, (3 feir), 4-6 fyr(e, (5 
fyyr, 5~7 fyer(e, (5 feyer, 6 fyar, fieare), 2-5 
fir, 3- fire. [Com. WGer. : OE.j(y^str. neut.=s 
Offfis.fmryfior, 0 ^.fiur (Du, imury Flem vier), 
OHG.fiur, fdir (M wG. viur, fiwery Ger. feuer) ; 
the Icel. fdr-r str. masc., fyre str. neut., fire, and 
Sw., Da. lighthouse, beacon, may be of German 
or Eng. Oiigin. The OTeut. *fhir- (cons, stem) 
corresponds to Gr. vvp, Umbrian pir. Arm, 
hury of same meaning ; cf. Skr. pu, pavaka fire.] 

In poetry sometimes as two syllables tfai aak 

A. As simple sb. 

1 . The natural agency or active principle operative 
in combustion ; popularly conceived as a substance 
visible in the form of flame or of ruddy glow or 
incande.scence. 

c8es Vesp. Psalter %vn. 9 txviii. 8} Astag rec in eorre his 
& fyr from on.siene his bom. a tooo Cmimods Exod. 93 
(Gr.) Him beforan foran fyr and wolcen. <•**73 Lamb. 
Horn. 89 On hl‘>se deie com }>e halie gast on fares heowe 
to godes hirede. etzcKt Ormin 17434 He swallt )?urrh 
firess wunde. c 1250 Gen. 4 X.ar._^i34o i)o meidenes herden 
quilum seien, Dat tier sulde al Ms werld forsweSen. *397 
R. Glouc. (1724) 353, Y formed as a dragon, as red as pe 
fuyr. 3340 Ayenb. 265 p'er me g^ i uram chele in to greate 
bete of uere. c 3380 Wyclif Sel. PVks. 1 II. loa j^nne mai.st 
kou wik tendre gete fuyre of kat stone, 3447 Bokenham 
Seyntys (Roxb.)2i The feer iwch owt dede renne From his 
[the dragon’s] moutE 3526 Pilgr, Per/. (W. de W. X53i> 3 
Whiche from y* gyrdell downwarde was all lyke fyre. 3607 
Hinron Wks. I, 364 Fier is known to be fier by the heat, 
though for the time it haue no flame. 3622 Mabbe tr, 
Alemaids Guzman TAlf. t. 49 With a face as red as fire. 
3783 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. III. Ixxi. 802 Fire is the most 
powerful agent of life and d^tE 1837 J, H. Newman Par. 
Ser/n. (1839) E i. 9 Fire does not inflame iion, but it inflames 
straw. 

b. as one of the four ‘elements’. 
a 3^330 Fragm. Pop. Sc. (Wrightt 323 Next the mone the 
fur IS hext. 3576 Baker fesiaell of Health 370 a, Mans 
blood . . out of which draw, according to Art, the fowre 
Elements . .The water of it auayleth in all sickne.sses - .The 
Ayi e also distylled of it much auayleth vnto {etc.] . - But the 
fyre jpurcha.sed of it is more precious ..Tliis fyre is named 
the Elixir vitae. 3700 Drvdkn Fables, Pyihag. Philos. 537 
T’he force of fire ascended first.. 'Then air succeeds. 


e. with reference to hell or purgatory ; some- 
times in pi. Also in Alchemy, Fire of Hell^ 
Alkahest, 

cgysRushw.Gosp. Mark ix. 44 Der. . ‘f> fyr ne biS gidrysnad. 
c 3000 Ags. Gosp, Malt. v. 22 .Se Se sego, (m stunta, se by 3 
.scyldig helle fyres. n; X175 Cott, Horn. 221 pat ece fer. 
<21300 Cursor M. 29165 (Cott ) |)e fier of purgatori. 1577 
Fulke Confut. Ptirg. 102 But wliat doctrine is tryed . .by the 
fire of purgatory? 1657 G. Starkey Vind. 241 
The .sweet oyl .. by cohobation with the fire of Hell ahat 
is, the Alchahest) becomes volatile. 3667 M ilton P. X. i. 
48 In Adamantine Chains and penal Fire. 1829 A. Fon- 
BLANQUE Eng. under y Administ. (1837) 1 . 273 [A child- 
witnes.s] ‘ knows that people who swear falsely in a Court 
of Justice go to brimstone and fire’. 

jfg. 3847 Tennyson Princ. v. 444 The fires of Hell Mix 
with his hearth. 

d. Volcanic heat, flame, or glowing lava; f a 
volcanic eruption. 

<?3s82 Skory in Nature XXVII. 316 The fyers doe ofte 
breake forth from out the hole in the topp of this hill. 3632 
Lithgow Trav. ix. 391 This last and least fire [of Etna] 
runne downe in a combustible flood. 1734 Pope Ess. J/an 
IV. 124 Shall burning jEtna . . Forget to thunder and recall 
her fires? sSxi W J. Hooker heland (3813' II. xo6 Hecia, 
from the frequency of its fires . . has been . . the mo.st cele- 
brated. 384s Darwin Voy. Nat. i. i 'I'he volcanic fires of 
a past age.. have, .rendered the .soil unfit for vegetation. 

fe. larriery. = Cautery, Cf. to give the fire 
in I f. Obs. 

3635 Markham Faithf Farrier (1638) 303 The Actuall fire 
stoppeth corruption of members, and stancheth blood, ,7'he 
Potentiall fires are Medecins Coro.sive, Putrefactive, or 
Caustick. 3737 Bracken / vimkrjy Impr. (1740I II. 199 As 
Horses must submit to Fire. Ibid. 218 Is not this Oil, in 
a great measure, what we call potential Fire? 

f. Phrases, f 7 '0 give fire (to): [a) to apply a 
match to. set light to ; to kindle, lit. and fig . ; also 
absol . ; (b) in Farriery (also, to give the fire)y to 
cauterize ; in quots. absol. To set (t d) fire to 
(f ofy t in, f ony i upon) : to apply fire to, kindle, 
ignite, lb strike (or f smite fire : see the verbs. 

CX430 Lydg. Minor P., Agst. Idlen. xx, Peryodes .. 
From flynte.s smote fuyre, drying in the roote. 356S 
Grafton Chron. 11. 307 b, Thei set fire in their lodg- 
ynges, and d^arted in good ordre of batiail. 3380 Baret 
Alv. F 450 To strike fire with a flint, excut ere siitcis 
sciniillam. 3580 Horsemanship iv. clxxxv. 

S heading), Of Cauterization, or giuing the fire. 3590 Sir 
f. Smyth Disc. Weapons 21 The Harquebuziers giving 
ire with their matches . . to the touchpowder. 3604 E. 
Grimstonb Hist. Siege Osiend 45 A fine Bullet set fire 
of a bairell of Poulder. 3607 A. Brewer Lingua iv. i, He 
. .gives fire to the touch-hole. 3623 Bingham Xenophon 50 
All aro.se and , . set fire on the Carts, and Tents. 3633 
Bp. Hall Hard Texts 549 Who shall invade their country 
and set a fire on their chief city. 3635 Markham Faithf. 
Farrier (3638) 103 There are two waie.s to give fire. 16^ 
Sturmy Mariner's Mag. v. 85 These Fuses are very certain 
to give Fire, a 1674 Clarendon H ist. Reb. xin, (1704) III, 
354 The Lady . . having given fire her self to the Cannon, 
3700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng, 11 . 786 They set Fire on the 
Suburbs. 3725 Lond. Gaz. No. 6447/4 One of the said 
Persons did strike Fire. 3737 Bracken XVimVry Impr, 
(1757) 11 . 217 The absurdity of giving the Fire for the Cure 
of Bog-spavins. 1763 Gray Let. to Brtyion 24 Sept. Fire 
was given to all the lu.stres at once by trains of prepared flax. 

g. In exclamatory phrase.s (cf. i c). 

[36o:l 3604; see Brimstone i b, 1 1825 J. N eal Bro Jonathan 
iL 91 Fire an’ brimstone I lay hold o’ the trumpet, I say, 3840 
Dickens Barn. Rudge 1 , Fire and fury, master 1 . . What have 
we done, that you should talk to us like this 1 

h. Proverbs, t Do not put fire to fax or tow. 
f 7 'here is no fire without smoke \ i. e. everything 
has some disadvantages. 7 here is no smoke with- 
out fire (see quot. 3670), 

a X4S/0 Rut. de la Tour as It wille make her do and thenke 
the worse, as it were to putte fere in flexe. 3^39 Taverner 
Erasm. Prov. (3552) 57 Put not fyer to fyer. .This prouerbe 
is touched in Englysne where it is sayde, that we ought 
not to )[Dut fyre to towe. 3346 J. Heywood Prov. (15621 Hj, 
There is no fyre without some smoke. 1670 Ray Prov. 
143 No smoke without some fire, i.<r. There is no strong 
rumour without some ground for it. 3888 F. Hume Mad. 
Midas M. xii, ‘There is no smoke without fire', replied 
RoIle.stcn, eagerly. 

2 . State of ignition or combustion. In phrases : 
On fire (also i of a fire, ^in (a) fire) : ignited, 
burning ; inflamed with passion, anger, zeal, 
etc. To set (or t put) on fire (also in {a) fire, 
'^on a fire) i to ignite, set burning ; also^f. to in- 
flame, excite intensely. To set the Thames on fire : 
to make a brilliant reputation. See also Afirb. 

Not found in OE., nor is there anything analogous in 
German *, F. has en feu. The phrases in lit. sense chiefly 
refer to de.structive burning : cf. 5. 

c 1400 Apol. Loll, 3 For koo k«e chimneis ich low of k® 
fendis blowing is sett in fire, a 3400--50 A lexander 2470 
Fest I all on iv.r, in} a fire faly is 5oure awen. c 1485 Digby 
Myst. (1882) HI. 742 Goo in-to kis howsse, & loke ye set yt 
on a feyer. £34^ Caxton Sonnes of Ay mou i. 77, I shall 
sett all his londes in fyre. c 3500 Melnsme 228 He . . sware 
his goddes that he shuld putte al on fyre, 1348 Hall Chron. 
107 b, The fortresse . . thei toke and set it on fire. 3553 T. 
Wn.soN Rket. (1580) 336 No mans nature is so apt, straight 
to be heated, except the Oratour hymself be on fire. 3559 
Mirr. Mag., Jack Cade xvii . 6 Set much part on fire. 3643 
^nxrT'SL Sarah Sf H agar 148 Certainly, if God’s mercy 

be iu a fire, our thankfulness must not be in a frost, axi&o 
Charnock Wks. (186.,) L 195 Water poured on lime sets it 
on fire by an antiperistasis, 3697 Da.mpier Ify. 1 . xv. 414 
Die Sea seemed all of a Fire about us. 3724 De Foe Mem. 
Cavalier (3840) 142 They were all on fire to fall on. 38x8 


FIRE, 


FIRE. 


SHKt.LEV Rev. Islam vi. iv, For to the North I saw the town 
on tire. 1837 Trollope Three Clerks vii, When Sir Gregory 
.. declared that Mr. Fidus N everbend would never set the 
Thames on fire, he meant to express his opinion that that 
gentleman was a fool. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong, (1876) 
fv. xvii. ^ Enough was carried beyond the sea to set on 
fire the mind.s of all. 

b. 7'o catchy take fire, {i set on fire): to become 
ignited (see Catch v. 44, Take c.). Also {colloq, \ 
or vulgar ), to catch on fire. \ 

1644 Digby T"mo Treat, i. 183 The Indian canes.. if they 
he first very dry, will of themselves set on fire. x8^ Conway 
Living or Dead x, Now, don’t catch on fire like that, Philip. 
3. Fuel in a state of combustion ; a mass of burn- 
ing material, e. g. on a hearth or altar, in a burning 
furnace, etc. t T'o keep one's fire ; to stay at home. 
Coals of fire : see Coal i b. 

a xooo Vsedmotl s Cen. 322 (Gr.) La5on ha oSre fyndon )>am 
fpe. c 1205 Lav, 1196 He halde ha mile in hat fur, <.’1290 
S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 12, '373 Ouer a gret fuyr and strong, c 1350 
Will. Palerne 907 Suim-time it hentis me wih hete as hot 
as ani fare, but quicUche so kene a cold come.s her-after. 
c 1430 Tiw Cookery-hks. 42 Do hem oit a potte ouer he fyre. 
<71460 Play Sacram. 682 To make an ovyn as redd hott as 
euer yt can be made w** fere. 0x500 Melnsine xxxvi. 264 
To long he had kept his fyre. 1533 Gau Richt Fay (1883) 
31 As the gold i.s prouine in the tyr. ? <71558 Cavendish 
IVolsey (1825) L 204 Go down again, and make a great fire in 
your lodge, against I come to dry them. 1634 Prynne Docu- 
ments agst. /yi7/?r<r (Camden) 24 He condempne.s the booke 
to the fyer. Drvden Alneid n. 398 The Wreaths and 

Relicks of th' Immortal Fire. 1717 Berkeley Tour in Italy 
Wlcs. 1871 IV. 564 Cold weather; forced to have a fire. 
1735 Pope Donne Sat, ii. 112 No kitchens emulate the ve.stal 
fire 1823 Scott F. M. Perth U, A good fire, with the 
assistance of a bla 5 !ing lamp, spread light and cheerfulness 
through the apartment, 1854 H. Miller Sch. Schni. v. 
(1837 95 The .second apartment .. had . . its fire full in the 
middle of the floor, without back or sides. 

b. transf andy?^. ; also in phr. near the fire. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 408 The other Princes 
and states, especially suche as are nere the fire. 1596 
Harington Metam. AyaxijBi^ it 6 You may make a great 
fire of your gains and be never the warmer.^ 1611 Bible 
yas. ui. 6 The tongue is a fire, a world of iniquitie. 1633 
P. Fletcher Purfile IsL v. iii. So shall my flagging Muse 
to heav’n aspire. .And warm her pineons at that heav’nly 
fire. *639 Laud in Rushw. Hist. Coll, 11721) III. n. 899 Let 
him make a happy use of coming so near the Fire, and yet 
escaM. x66s H ooke M icrogr. 2 10 The excellent contrivance 
of Nature, in placing in Animals . . a fire . . nourished . . 
by the materials conveyd into the .stomach. X709 Pope Ess. 
Crii. 195 Some spark of your celestial fire. 

t c. P'ire of joy : a bonfire ; -• Feu pe joie i. 
<?i674 Clarendon Relig. 4* Policy (1711) I. vi. 314 Pre- 
parations . . by the magistrates for malting fires of joy. 

d. The same serving as a beacon. [Cf. Dd,.fyr 
lighthouse.] 

X7rx Lend. Gaz. No. 4893/3 The Fire [in a lighthouse] will 
be lighted, .from the First Day of September. 

e. Proverbs, A burnt child dreads the fire ; see 
Burnt 3 b. i‘ A soft fire makes sweet malt : said 
as a recommendation of gentleness or deliberation. 
The fat is m the fire : see F at $h.‘^ 3 c. 

X300 Salomon ^ Sat. (1848I 276 Brend child fur drede}», 
quoth Hendyng. t^/^o Ayenb. n6 |?e ybernde uer dret. 
0x550 R. Hilles Common-PL Bk. (1858) 140 A .softe ffyre 
makyth swete make. 1550 Coveroale Spir. Perle xiii. 
(1588) T41 A Burnt hande dreadeth the fire, X663 Butler 
Hud. I, ill 1251 Soft fire, They say, does make sweet Malt, 
Good Squire, 

t f. transf in enumerations ; A household. Ohs. 
1630 R. ‘joknsods Kingd. 4* Commw. 214 Parishes; in 
some of which., a thousand housholders or fires doe inhabit. 
X653 H. CoGAN tr, Pinto's Trav. xviil 63 A town of fifteen 
hundred fires. 

1 4. a. The means of lighting a fire or setting 
something alight ; a live coal. b. Firing, fuel. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 3163 (GStt.) Suord ne fir forgat he noght, 
And yong ysaac a fagett broght, 1540 .< 4 r/ 33 Hen. Fill, 
c. 6 With quarelles gunpoader, fyre, and touche. x6ii Bible 
Gen. xxii. 7 Behold the fire and wood; but where is the 
lambe for a burnt ofFring? 

b. X547 Nottingham Rec. IV, 91 In exspenses for fyar 
and candelle. 1635 W. Brereton T7‘av. (1844' 96 There is 
a mighty want of fire in the.se moors. 1793 Sme.aton Edy- 
stone L. §274 Little extra expence .. except a little more 
Lead, and a little more Fire. 

5 . Destructive burning, esp. of any large extent 
or mass of combustible material, e.g. a building, 
forest, etc. ; a conflagration. Also in phr. fire 
atid sword, (f iron ami fire) ; also attrib. At 
fird s-length (rare) : at a safe distance in the event 
of fire. For (jo set on fire, etc. see 2, 
a tx7S Cott, Horn. 239 Wic drednesse wurd j>er |?an Fat fer to 
for him abernS pat middernarl. c 1205 Lay. 2159 He fuhten 
wiS his leoden mid fure & mid here. <7x325 Know Thyself 30 
in E. E. P. 118621 1 31 Hit fare-? as fuir of heth. X393 Langl. 
P. PL C. IV. 96 Fur on here house.s. 1504 Wriothe^ley 
Chron.{xB’^d) L 5 A great fier at the ende of London Bridge. 
is68Gr.\fton Chron. IL 314 Spoylyng the Countrie with 
yron and fyre as he went. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbacks 
Hush. 1. (1586) qb, These offices (for feare of fyre) you see, 
are all severed from the house. 1600 Holland Ltvy vx** 269 
In euerie place nothing but fire and sword. 1667 Water- 
house \title). A short narrative of the late dreadful fire in 
London. 1724 T. Richers Hist. R. Geneal. Spain 53 They 
. .put all to Fire and Sword. 1738 Johnson London 14 Now 
a rabble rages, now a fire. 178(0 in Lett, xst Earl Malmes- 
bury ixZgo) I. 465 This night we are quiet, and I hear no 
attempts at fire have been made. 178X Cowper Conv. 756 
Till the last fire burn all between the poles. xSao Shelley 
Ode to Naples 148 The fields they tread look black and hoary 
With fire. X830 Westm. Rev. XIIL 313 * The dissolution of 
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social order,' which our fire-and-sword logicians so long and 
confidently preached. 1855 Trollope Warden xix, That 
would saving something out of the fire. x86a H. Marry at 
tear in Sweden IL 428 Wooden houses, wisely placed at 
fire’s-length from each other. 

*548 Hall Chron. 99 b. The greate fire of this dis- 
cencion, betwene these twoo noble personages, was.. utterly 
quenched out. 1654 tr, Scjtdery's Curia Pol, 3 To see this 
fire extinguished, before the flame grew higher. 

b. Sc. Law. Letters of fire and s7vord : before 
the Union, an order authorizing the sheriff to dis- 
possess an obstinate tenant or proceed against a 
delinquent by any means in his power. 

i68x Visct. Stair Instit. Law Scot.^ xv. xxxviii. § 27 (1693) 
662 Letters of Fire and Sword are given out against them. 
oti768 Erskine Instit, iv. iii. § 17 (1773) 691 If a party was 
so obstinate as to . . continue his possession in despite of the 
law, the Scot.s privy council . . granted letters of fire and 
sword, authorising the sheriff to . . dispossess him by all the 
methods of force.' x86x W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. s.v. 

c. An exclamation used as a call for aid at a 
conflagration. 

1682 N. O. Soileau's Lntrin iv. 201 One cryes, Fire i 
Fire ! Fire ! the Church doth burn. 1819 T. Moore Tom 
Crib's Mefu. 21 As a man would cry * fire ! ' 

d. To go throttgh fire : to submit to the severest 
ordeal or proof ; to go through fire and water : to 
encounter or face the greatest dangers or hardest 
chance.s. 

<7825 Fesp. Psalter lxv[i]. 12 We leordun Sorb fyr & 
weter. 1534 Hervrt tr. Xenophohls H onseholde 6t b They 
wolde gladly folowe theym through fyre and water, and 
throughe all maner of daunger. _ 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. ii. 
ii. 103 And run through fire I will for thy sweet sake. 1598 
— Merry IV. in. iv. 107 A woman would run through fire & 
water for such a kinde heart. x66o Jer. Taylor. Worthy 
Communicant il § x. 119 We also are to examine . . how we 
have passed through the fire? xySx Cowper Expost. 521 
[They] Would hunt a Saracen through fire and blood, 
a 1796 Burns Ronalds g/Bennals 19 The Laird o’ Blackbyre 
wad gang through the fire If that wad entice her awa, man. 

6 . Torture or death by burning. Also, Tire and 
faggot : see Faggot 2 . Hence t (Th persuade) by 
fire ; by extreme inducements. 

X646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep i. iii. 9 And are not some- 
time perswaded by fire beyond their literalities. X718 Prior 
Charity 8 Did Shadrach’s Zeal my glowing Breast inspire. 
To weary Tortures, and rejoice in Fire. 

7. Lightning ; a flash of lightning; a thunderbolt. 
More fully, \ levenes fire, fire of heaven. \ Elec- 
trical fire : the electric fluid, electricity. 

1154 O. E. Chron. an. 1122 Com se fir on ufenweard )>one 
stepel. <7x250 Gen. fy Ex. 3046 Dhunder, and hail, and 
letienes fir. c 1300 Cursor M. 19613 iCott.) pe fire of heuen 
J>ar has him stunt. X393 Langl. P, PL C. iv. X02 ]>enne 
falleth F^r fur on false menne houses. X747 Franklin Lett, 
Wks. 1840 V. 186 He imagined that the electrical fire came 
down the wire from the ceiling to the gun-barrel. X748 Ibid, 
215 Vapors, w'hich have both common and electrical fire in 
them. 1820 Shelley Ode W. Wind ii. 14 From whose solid 
atmosphere Black rain, and fire, and hail will burst. 

8 . a. An inflammable composition for producing 
a conflagration or for use in fireworks ; a firework. 
More fully artificial fire==^lex. feu d' artifice. Ohs. 
exc. in false fire: see False <z. 14 b. 

x6o» Dekker SatirO’MasHx E iij, We must have false 
fiers. 1653 H. CoGAN tr. Pinto's Trav. xx. 71 Nine hundred 
pots of artificial fire. 1662 J. Davies tr. Mandelslo's 7 'rav. 
51 The Artificial Fires, which are made use of to frighten 
these Creatures. 1700 J. Jackson in Pepys Diary VI. 232 
The rockets, and other smaller fires, were in abundance. 
X777 G. For-ster FiTy. Round World II. 92 We let off some 
false fires at the ma.st-head. 

b. Greek fire : a combustilAe composition for 
setting fire to an enemy’s ships, works, etc. ; so 
called from being first used by the Greeks of Con- 
stantinople. Also xvild fire : see Wildfire. 

axzzs Ancr. R. 402 pis Gricklsche fur is the luue of ure 
Lourde. <'1477 Caxton fason 101 b, Sparkklyng and 
brennyng as fyre greky.ssh. 1845 Hewitt Anc. Arxnour 
1 . 90 The receipt for the composition of the Greek Fire may 
be found in the Treatise of Marcus Grecus, 

9 . Coal Mining. = Firedamp. 

1883 in Guesley Gloss. Coal Mining. 

10. Luminosity or glowing appearance resembling 
that of fire. 

1591 Shaks. i Hen. FT,\. i. 12 His sparkling Eyes, repleat 
with wrathfull fire. 1605 — Mach, l iv. 5% Starres, hide 
your fires, Let not Light see my black and deepe desire.s ! 
1735 Pope Prol. Sat. 5 Fire in each eye, and papers in each 
hand. X821 Shelley Promeih. Unb. 1, 762 Their soft smiles 
light the air like a star’s fire, xfi^s J, C. Wilcocks Sea 
Fishertn. I18751 271 Should the * brime' or ‘fire’ show itself, 
the fish will not be likely to strike the nets. 1873 Black 
Pr. 'Phnle x. 164 A great fire of sunset spread over the west. 

b. Fires of heaven, heavenly fires : (^poetl) the 
stars. Fires of St. Elmo : see Corposant. \ Fatu- 
ous, foolish fire (obs,) = Ignis patuus. 

1563 W. Fulke {1640) II b, Ignis faiuns, foolish 

fire. 1607 Shaks. Cor. i. iv. 39 Or by the fires of heauen. 
He leaue the Foe. 1667 Milton P. L. xn. 256 Before him 
burn Seaven Lamps as in a Zodiac representing The 
Heav'nly fires. X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 1x862) I. xxi. 134 
Floating bodies of fire , . the fires of St Helmo, or the 
mariner’s light. 1847 Tennyson Princess iv. 255 Like the 
mystic fire on a mast-head. 

11. Heating quality (in liquors, etc.); coiur. in 
jocular use, ‘ something to warm one ardent spirit. 
Also (see quot. 1819 ). 

X737 Fielding Hist. Reg. ii. AVks. 1882 X. 223 We’ll go 
take a little fire, for *tis confounded Gold upon the stage. 


xSx^ Rees Cycl. s, v. Fire, Also the heat of fermenting sub- 
stances . . has often l^eien. called their fire. 1851 Thackeray 
Eng, Hum. ii,:[Hel Twakof a cold nature, and needed per- 
haps the fire of wine to warm his blood. 1883 Stevenson 
Silverado Sg. 37 Qne corner of land after another is tried 
with one, kind of gcap«' after another . , Those lodes and 
ockets of earth . . that yield inimitable fragrance and soft 
re. .still Hq undiscovered., 

12. Burning heat produced by disease ; fever, in- 
flammation. Also disease viewed as a consuming 
agency. St. Anthony's fire : erysipelas ; also, 

•f wildfire, W iLDPiBE. t SL Francis' fire (Spenser) ; 

Anthony’'s fire. 

c X386 Chaucer Parson's T. p 427 By the fyr of seintantony 
or by cancre. c 1400 Lauf rands Cirurg.^ 223 Panaricium 
is an enpostym. .aboute he nail and is swihe hoot and .. ful 
of fier. 1580 Baket A Iz*. F 447 S. Antonies fire, ignis sacer. 
1580 Blundevil IV. clxv. 69 You must get it 

[the pellet) out with an instrument . . Then to kill the fire. 
Take (etc.). 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. iv. 35 The shaking palsey, 
and Saint Fraunces fire. x686 Lady Russell Lett, i . xxxvi, 
94 lU of St. Anthony’s fire. 1697 Drvden Virg. Georg, in, 
727 When the thirsty Fire had drunk Their vital Blood. 
X737 Bracken ry (1756) 1 . 301 The Inflamma- 
tion, which they term Fire. 1843 1 - Wat.son Lecf. 

Physic II. Ixxxi?;. 767 Erysipelas . , called . . St. Anthony’s 
fire, 1866 G. Macdonald xxvi. (.1878) 460 

The unseen fire of disease. 

13. In certain figurative applications of sense i. 

a. A buniing passion or feeling, esp. of love or 
rage. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter Prol, pai , . kyndils haire willis 
wih pe fyre of luf. 1435 Misyn Fire of Lave i Hampole hys 
boke has named Incendium A moris, pat is to say ‘ pe fyer of 
lufe*. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. n. I 68 The wicked fire of 
lust. x6^ F. Bragge Disc. Parables xii. 408 Rage, and 
fury, and impatience .. are frequently attended with the 
epithet of fire. 178a Cowper Tahle T. 606 The victim of his 
own lascivious fires. x8i8 Shelley Rev. Islam x. xl, With, 
an inward fire pos.sesst, They raged like homeless beasts. 
X859 Tennyson Enid 955 He fain had . . loosed in words of 
sudden fire the wrath, .that burnt him all within. 

b. Ardour of temperament ; ardent courage or 
zeal ; fervour, enthusiasm, spirit. 

t6oi Shaks. Ful. C. i. ii. 177, I am glad that my weake 
words Haue strucke but thus much shew of fire from Brutus. 
X709 Steele Tailer No. 6r f i Among many Phrases which 
have crept into Conversation . , [is] that of a Fellow of a 
great deal of Fire. 1814 Sporting Mag. XLIV. 92 Both 
were full of fi.re and courage. tSfis Kingsley Herew. xx, 
Hereward was haranguing them in words of fire., 

C. Liveliness and warmth of imagination, bright- 
ness of fancy ; power of genius, vivacity ; poetic 
inspiration. 

X656 Cowley Pindar. Odes, To Mr. Hobs vi, Nor can the 
Snow which now cold age does shed Upon thy reverend 
Head, Quench or allay the nolfie Fires within. X680-90 
Temple Ess, Poetry 1731 1 . 237 The Poetical Fire was 
more raging in one, but clearer in the other. X737 Pope 
Hor, Ep. 11. i. 274 Corneille’s noble fire. 1847 Illust. Lond, 
News 10 J uly 27/1 As an actres.s, she has fire and inteUigence. 
x8^ J. Martineau Ess. IL 228 .For the poet there is a season 
of inward fire. 1877 R. W. Dale Lect. Preach, i. 26 They 
have neither the fire of a human genius nor the fire of a 
Divine zeal. 

14. The action of firing guns, etc. ; discharge of 

fire-arms ; also in phrases, to give, make {a) fire. 
To open fire : to begin firing. Between two fires : 
lit. and fig. Under fire: within the range of an 
enemy’s ^uns. t Weapon Fire- ARM. 

(The^similar use of F. feu shows that this is not (as is often 
said) a separate word f. Fire v., but a transferred use of the 
sb. as it occurs in the phrase to give t f) sss E. fairs 

feti-h 

XS90 J. Smythe Concern. Weapons 27 Liking the aforesaid 
weapons of fire, because [etc.l. x6oo Sir Fohu Oldcasile v. 
ix, Unconstant fate, That hast reserved him from the bullet’s 
fire. 1657 R- Ligon Barhadoesixfyjg) 8 Some of the Soldiers 
of the Castle gave fire upon them. xgoS Land. Gaz. 
4243/1 We made ..great fire all Night with our Cannon. 
t709 Steele Taller No. 80 ? 9 The Charge began with the 
Fire of Bombs and Grenades. 18x5 Scott Paul's Lett. 
(1830) X12 One fire . . struck down seven men of the square. 
xBx6 Sporting Mag. XLVIII. 237 A learned Barrister was 
practising a fire at a mark, 1847 Marryat Childr. N Forest 
IV, You shall have the first fire. x8s5 Macaulay Hist, Eng. 
IV. 280 Most of Mackay's men had never before been under 
fire. 1859 F. A. Griffiths Ariil. Man. (1862) 248 A direct 
fre from a battery is when the line of fire is perpendicular 
to the parapet. 1885 Times 20 Feb. 5/6 He was about to 
find himself placed between two fires — viz. the Mahdi and 
the reinforced garrison of Metammeh. 

Eg- 179* Burke C<7m (1844) IV. 17 If they have received 
the fire of the grand juries with a good countenance. X848 
Thackeray Gt. Hoggarty Diam. ix, Miss Belinda opening 
the fire, by saying she understood Mrs. Hoggarty had been 
calumniating her. 

b. False fire: see False a. 14 b. Feverse, 
rtmning fire : see the adjs. Also transf. Kentish 
fire, a mode of applauding by ‘volleys’ of hand- 
clapping, etc. : see Kentish. 

e. To hang, miss fu^e : see the vbs, 

B. Pire- in CotJib. 

I. General relations. 

1, attributive, a. gen. (sense i), as fire-chariot, 
-colour, -crag, -fame, -flash, food, -glame, -heat, 
+ -leme, -ordeal, -storm, -stream ; (sense 3), as fire- 
beacon, -blaze, -coal, -Imk, -shine, -signal ; (sense 
14), as fire- shock. 

18^ Edin. Rev. HI. 430 The Amonian ’^firebeacons. 160S 
Verstegan Dec. IntelL iii (1628 > 80 A torch, or as they 
! terme it a *fii*e-blase. , 1849 Southey Comm,-pL Bk. IL 391 


Elijah dtroppinj? his cloal: as the ^fire-chanot cairies Mm 
away. 1640 Wiii's 2 iecrea.twns^ On a, Cttndk^ And 

with it a ^fire-coale. a. 167a P. Sixp-RRY] WJis. (1710) II; 283 
The ^B'ire*CoalSj which our Saviour taught his Disciples to 
dast on their Enemies. 1802 Bkddoes v. 17 P. How 

hot! iV. She has been like a‘ fire-goal these two hours. 
jiSii Pinkerton PeirccL 11 . 96 One pretty large, of the 
scarce *fire-coIour with the purple tinge. 1821 Shelley 
Prmmtk, Unb. iv, 333 My cloven: *fire-crags. 2817 Cole- 
i^iDGK Leaim (1,828) IL 304 The shadows .. By the 

still dancing *fire.flam.es made. xs 85 Fetherstone (z'/Z/tf), 
Brutish Thunderbolt, or rather Feeble-^Fier-Flash of Pope 
Sijctus the Fift, against Henrie . . of Nayarre. 163a Lithgow 
TyMK I. 35 Earthquakes, thunder, and fire-flashes. ' 1842 I 
Barham Ingal. Smug^iePs Leap^ The firerflash shines ^ 
from Reculver cliAr. igat Joanna Baillie Meir. Leg,^ 
Wdllttce xxyi, To see the^fire-flood in their rear, a 1835 Mrs. 
K'Pma.vis E^apie of Alps iv, Where the sun's red 

^fire-glance earlie-st fell. 1823 J. Badcock Dom, Atnusetn.^s 
*Fire-heat at 212-^ of Fahrenheit produced detonation, a xooo 
Satan 128 (Gr.) ^Fyrleoma stod gepncl j>a;t atole scrajf. 1494 
Fabyan C/iroAi. vii. ccxxiv.250 Many .. vncoutbe syghtes 
were, this yere seen in Englonde, as ho-stis of men fyghtyng 
in the skye, &: fyre lemys. 1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 
8^4. Tying Torches of. '*^Fire- Jinks unto, their horns. 1711 
Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) III. 41 That new kind of *fire- 
ordeal. 1871: Rossetti Poems^ Ply sister's sleep y, By vents 
the ■‘^fireshme drove And reddened. 1824 J. Symmons tr. 
SPschylns'^ Agam. 31 note, 'X'hi.s de-scriptiqn of the *fire- 
signals is very finely imagined. 1581 Marbeck of 
ftotes 478 Helias . . wa.s taken vp into Heauen in a *fire 
sforme. 1811 W, J, PIooker Jcelmtd II, 142 The 

*fire-streain over-ran the southern district. 

b. Of or pertaining to the worship of fire, as 
Jire-deity^’-god, '■sfirit^-temfh. Also BTke-worship, 

-WOItHHIPPEE. 

, T871 Tylor Prim, Cult, 11 . xvi. 252 A distinct *fire-deity. 
Ibid, 253 The ^B'ire-spirit. 1815 Moore Lalia R, (1817) 260 
By the ^Fire-God'.s shrine. 1741 D. Wray in A then, LetU 
(1792) n, 470 He will, lay the foundation of a *fire-temple. 

c. In the names of various receptacles for barn- 
iiig ftiel, as fire~bap -basket, -cage^ -chauffer,^ 

1843 PoRTLOCK d82 On the outside [of the kiln] .. a 
niche is formed to receive the fuel, and is called a ^fire-bag. 
1855 H. Clarke Dki.^ *RtreAashet, portable giate. 1874 
Knight Piet, Meek. I. 862/2 *Pire~cage, a skeleton box or 
hasdeet of iron for holding lighted fuel. 1558 Inv. R, HymP 
mer ia Wills ^ Inv, (Surtees) 162, Ij '*fyer chavffers, 

d. Pertaining to the fire of a hearth or faraace, 
as j^re-bellows, -blocks •hlmver^ -brtts\ -cheekt 
\-€rkkety-doQrf ~graU, -moky-rah^ 

-sttme, 

CS47S Piet, Voe, in Wr.-Wuleker 779 Poe reposilium^ a 
♦fyirbelowys. 1836 F. Mahoney AV/, Father Pr&utnAxt^g) 
247, I . . made the kindling *fireblocks shine, Health 

ExTuh, Catal. 65/1 Patent *Fire Blower, for . . regulating 
the draught in ordinary grates. <*1745 Swift Pirect, 
ServmtSi^ Footman^ Clean away the Ashes from betwixt the 
Bars with the *Fire-Brush. 1884 Health Hxhib, Catal. 82/ 1 
*Fire Cheeks and Hearths of Marble Mosaic. 1530 Pal.sgr. 
aao/2 *Fyre crycket, 1859 RANKiNE^'^ertw Bngim 

§ 304 The ♦^fire-door, which closes the mouth-piece or door- 
way, 16^ Evelyn Kal.Hori. (1729) 229 Let . . the *Fire-grate 
stand alxHit three Feet higher than the Floor, 1840 Marryat 
Pwr fdek xlix, I ..went' to the fire-grate, 1845 R, W. 
Hamilton Pop. Educ. ii. (ed. 2) Their huts are seen and 
their ^fire-nooks exposed 1660 Hexham, Een. kamstcycky a 
*Fire-rake which Brewers and Bakers use. 1855 H. Clarke 
jPrcA, * Fire-set, fire-irons, c 1440 Promp, Parv. i6r h .*F yyr 
stok. 1756 Toldebvy //£?/. Txva Orph. III. 205 He came 
with, .his head Into the *fire stove. 

e. In the names of implements or instruments 
bearing, containing, or sending forth fire, as Jirtt- 
arrow,. ~mne, -gzm, -shaft, -spear,, -weapon, 

1720 De Foe Capt, Singleton xvii. (1840) 291 They would 
. .shoot *fire-arrows at you. 1809 Naval Cknm, XXI I, 374 
We should indulge them - . with a few shot and shell, not 
forgetting Congreve’s fire an-ows. 1S87 Graphic 17 Dec. 
662/1 He . . had produced a fire-cane', which wanned its 
owner’s hand, and supplied him with lighting for his cigar. 
1680 H, More Apocal, Apoc. 88 They let off their ^Fireguns 
and Pistols. 1628 {title), A new invention of Shooting 
*Fire-Shaft5 in Long-Bowes. 1549 CompL Scot, vi, 42 Male 
reddy ^our . . "’^fyir speyris, hail schot, lands, pikkis. 1616 
Bingham Tactics Milan ii. 25 note. The ■*‘fi re- weapons 
haue theire advantages, i860 Hewitt Anc. Armour Supp. 
489 The analogous fire-weapons. 

f. In the names of various kinds of fireworks, 
as fire-cracker, -lance, \ -sword, -target, 

1838 SiMMONOs Diet. Trade, ’^Fire-cracker, 1634 J. Bate 
Myst. Nat, Art 89 The description and making of 
three sorts of ^^Fire-lances. Ibid. n. 88 How to make a 
'^fire sword. IbuL 11. 94 How to make a *Fire-target. 

g. Pertaining to a conflagration (sense 5), (a) gen, 
as fire-bell, -drum, -gown, -ladder, -loss, -shell, 
-telegraph, -watch ; (b) used in kindling a confla- 
gration, as fireAiavin, -fagot, -miocture*, {c) con- 
cerned with the extinction of a conflagration, as fire- 
barrow yboat, -bucket, -float, -main, -marshal (U.S.), 
-pipe, -pump. 

1890 Daily News 9 Jan. 2/5 *Fire barrows and hose were 
quickly on the .spot. 1832 Webster, ^Firebavin, a bundle 
of brush-wood, used in fireships, a 1626 hImoLETON Change- 
ling V, Buckets 1 ladders 1 The *fire-bell rings, 

Dickens Lett. 22 Dec. (r88o) II. 320, I have heard the fire 
bells dolefully clanging all over the city. 1876 iV, Y. Nautical 
■Gas. in ' Tract. Mag. VI. 73 An iron *fire-boat. 1585 Hjgins 
f'Umus* Nomenclaior 279 Incendiarij siphones Fire 
buckets, 1S44 Dickens Mart, Chuz. xxyii,_Rows of fire- 
buckets for da.shing out a conflagration in its first spark. 
1814 Scott Wav. xxxiv, A kind of rub-a-dub-dub like that 
with which the *fire-druiix alarms the slumbering axtistans. 
1828-40 Tytler Hist. Scot, <1864) 1 . 137 Piles of *fir<^%ots, 
mixed with bundles of pitch and flax.. were in readiness. 


t%&7 Daily News iS June 3/5 Five *fire-floats were quickly 
sent from ships in the harbour. 1874 -Mas. Whitney We 
Girls xnl 249 Mrs. Hobart has a ** fire-gown*. . she made it 
for a fire, or- for illness, or any night-alarm. Examiner 
700/1 It was 20 minutes . . before the *fire-ladders were 
brought. • 1891 Daily News 30 N ov. 5/4 A professional ^fire- 
loss assessor. 1855 m. CtARKm Did., fiPtre-maift, water- 
pipe for occasions of conflagration. 1894 Steab If Christ 
came to Chicago 295 ''^Fire-Marshal Swenie has remained 
in command of the firemen for many, years. 1855 Hewitt 
Anc, Armour I, 90 These early *fire-niixtures. cxBS$ Ln, 
Brougham in Circ. Sc, 1 . Introd. 6 Water .. forced out of 
a pump, or from a '^fire-pipe. 1892 Pall Mall G. 9 Feb. 2/1 
The re-pump . . has a throwing power of sixty feet above 
the highest pinnacle of the hotel, a x8x8M- G. Lewis Trnl. 
W, Jnd, (1834) 70 A *fire-shen is blown, and all the negroes 
. . hasten to give their assistance. 1694 Acc. Sweden 27 
There is also a *Fire-\Vatch by Night. 1673 F. Kirkman 
Unlucky Citizen hii] b, The next year 1666 being the*Fxre 
year. ‘ 

2 . objective (sense T), 2s fire-bringer, -spewer, 
-siriker, -tiseri fire bearing, -belching, -breathing, 
’darting, foaming, -resisting, -spitting, -using 
adjs. f (sense 3), as fire kolder, -keeper, -kindler^ 
-trimmer ; fire-making vbl. sb. ; fire-kindlmg vbl. 
sb. and adj. ; (sense 5), as fire-atinihilator, -extin- 
guisher, -exHngtdshing, -quencher, -quenching. 

rZ^i^ Mech, Mag. LI. 424 The .so-called * Fire Annihilator 
of Mr. Phillips. 1853 Grote Greece ii. Ixxxiv. XI, 153 ITey 
set fire to the city.. with ’•^fire-bearing arrow.s. ^ 1501 Syl- 
vester Du Bartas 1. iv, 22 Their * Fire-breathing Horses. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, 1 . vi. i. 267 On a sudden . . rises 
Sansculottlsm, many-headed, fire-breathing. XS94 Marlowe 
& Nashe Dido i. i, Exhal’d with thy '•‘fire-darting beanies. 
1769 Goldsm. Hist. Rome njZe)!, 199 The fire-darting eyes 
of the Romans, xB^gMech. Mag. LI. 381 The patentee next 
describes a portable '*^fire-extinguisher. 1876 N. V. Nanticod 
Gaz. inPract. Mag. VI. 73 This boat and her *fire.extin- 
guishing apparatus deserve detailed description. 1565 
Golding Ovid's Met. n. (1593) 3X His *fier-foming steedes 
, .They take from manger trimly dight., . 187a H. W. Taunt 
Map Thames 49/1 A frying-pan, pot, and kettle, all to 
fit a ^fireholder. 1881 Greener Gun (ed. 2) 45 These fire- 
holders were usually attached to the girdle. 1873 L. Wal- 
lace Fair God v. iv. 278 When my sword is at the throats 
of the *fire-keepers [of an Aztec templej 1643 [Angier) 
Laftc, Vail. Achor 21 To darken and smother the *fire- 
kindlers, 1849 E. C. Otti 4 tr, HumholdPs Cosmos II. 
5^ note. The ♦fire-kindler‘, Prometheus. Ibid., The ^fire- 
kindling Titan on the Caucasus. 18^ Q. Victoria More 
Leaves 107 Brown begged I would drink to the ** fire-kind- 
ling c X386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. f T. 2^9 Som sayd 

it was long on the *fuyr-makyng. 1865 Tylor Early Hist. 
Man. ix. 228 The art of fire-making. 1690 N qrris Beatitudes 
(1692) 178 The business of a *Firewquencher, who . . may . . 
rescue the pile of building from the devouring Flames, ^18 
J. Chamberlayne Philos. (1730) 1 1 . xvii. § 25 The 

Pumps in a *Fire-quenching Engine. 16x2 Sturtevant 
Metallica (1854) 1x6 Maintained with such ^fier-resisting 
meanes that it cannot possibly melte or burne down. x8^ 
Chubb Locks <5- Keys 24 Safes which were sold as fire-resist- 
ing, X483 Cath.Angl. iga/x A *Fire spewer, igninopins. 
x63x T. Fuller Damd's Heinous Sin xxxix, *Fire-spiiting 
cannons. upB^Catk. Angl. 132/1 A *Fire stryker,/»^z 7 /tf 
189X Daily News 26 Sept. 2/5 Prisoner and Jensen joined 
the ship . . as * ^trimmers. Tylor Early H ist, Man. 

ix. 235 Any known race of ^fire-users. 1862 D. Wilson 
Preh. Man v. (1865} 82 Man is peculiarly *fire-using. 

3. instrumental, locative, and originative, &Bfire- 
haptismi fire-armed, -baptized, ’bellied, -bom, -burn- 
ing, -burnt, -clad, f -coached, -cracked, -crowned, 
-footed, -giU, f -given, -hardened, -hoofed, -lighted, 
-lipped, -lit, -marked, -mouthed, -pitted, -robed, 
-scarred, -scathed, -seamed, -warmed, -wheeled, 
-winged adjs. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas jl i. 1. Edm 249 A *fire-arm’d 
Dragon. i<^ Dryden & Lee Dh. of Guise in. i, FII meet 
him now, though fire-armed cherubins Should cross niy way. 
1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 11. vii, My Spiritual New-birth, or 
Baphometic * Fire-baptism. Ibid. n. viii,The *fire-baptized 
soul . . here feels its own Freedom. 1893 Daily News 5 May 
5/4 The little ‘ *fire-beUied toad of. .poisonous properties, 
1846 R. Chambers Vestiges Great, vi. (ed. S* 95 'Ihe numer- 
ous upbursts and intrusions of ^fire-born rock, c 1275 Death 
216 in 0 . E. Misc. (1872) x8o Swo he me wule for-swolehen 
pe *fur-berninde drake, c 1290 S'. Eng. Leg. I. 290/86 *Fur- 
bamd he was bntu luggemont. 1573 Twyne Mneid xi. 
Kkiij, PoaIe.s of length firebreht at end. x6x5 Sylvester 
Hymne Aimes 55 The *Fire-Coacht Prophet. 1836-48 B. D. 
Walsh Arisioph., Ackarttiatts vt.iu It rings With a harsh 
jar, like ^fine-cracked things. 1870 Tennyson Window 151 
The *fire-crown'd king of the wrens. 1565 Golding Ovid's 
Met. n. {xs9^ 39 My *firefooted horse. 16x3 Chapman 
Rev. Bussy JPAmhois Plays 1873 IL 148 Hee draue as 
if a fierce and *firegiuen Canon Had .spit his iron vomit 
out amongst them. 1627 May Lucan nn^53b(ifi3S) F iij bi. 
Stakes, and *fire harden’d oaks. i6ai G. Sandvs 
Met. n. 393 Hiose *fire-hooft steeds. 1850 Lynch Theo. 
Trin. v. 80 A .. '•^fire-lighted room, 1839 Bailey Festus 
iv. (1848) 33 Mountain, and wood, and wild, and *fire- 
Iipped hill, 1849 Miss Mulock (187s) Joo The 

pleasant *fire-lit room. xqo^Lond, Gass, No, 4114/4 A brown 
Mare, .'•’fire-marked 1 . 1 , in the near Buttock, 1590 Spen.ser 
F. Q. 1. ix. 52 That ^fire-mouth*d Dragon. 1759 Mountaine 
in Phil. Trans. LI. 290 The sheets. . [wenej scorched and 
*fihe-p£tt€d in like manner. %6xx Skaks. Wint. T. iv. iv. 29 
The '•'Fire-roab’d-Ood Golden Apollo. 1853 Kingsley 
Hypatia xiii, 147 A doleful *fire-scarred tower. 1848 Mrs. 
Jameson Sacr. 4- Leg. Art (1850) 64 Swarthy red, ^ if 
mre-scathed, 1815 Milman (iflai), 79 Thy..’*fire* 
seamed visage. 1856 YiKViz.Arci.Expl, I. xv. 173 Our only 
"••fire-warmed apartment. xRzityiiiMKV Martyr f Antioch 
121 His ■*firewheerd throne, Sylv^TER Bartas 

1. ii, 656 Then like a Squib it falls. Or *fir<>wing’d shaft. 
1826 Milman A. Boleyn (1827) 41 The fire-wing'd ministers 
of Heaven’s just wrath. 


Tb. In names of occupations, processes, etc., carried 
on by the aid of fire, fire-hunt, f -trader, fire-fish- 
ing, -gilding, -hunting, -offering, -polishing, -silver- 
ing Also forming stihs, fire- hollow, 

-hunt. 

1831 J. Holland Manuf. Metal I. 295 Persons employed 
in *fire-gilding. 1864 Tennyson iT?/. A rd. 570 Enoch’s 
comrade . .^Fire-holIowing this in Indian fashion, fell Sun- 
stricken. 1852 Haliburton Traits Amer, Humor III. 171 
The '•‘fire-hunt was Sam’s hobby. 18x4 Sporting Mag. 
XLIV. 62 The method of approaebing . . the red deer 
..by means of ^fire-hunting them. ^1885 T. Roosevelt 
Hunting 'I rips v. 158 Fire-hunting is never tried in the 
cattle country. tfxSyo J. G. Murphy Comm. Lev. 1.9 A 
‘•‘fire-offering ; a firing, or offering made by fire. 2849 
Pellatt Curios. Class Making 31 By rewarming, technic- 
ally called ■*fire polishing, the glass preserves its refractive 
brilliancy. 1621 Burton Met. Democr. to Rdr. (1657) 
63 ^Fire-trades, 'as Smiths, Forge-men [etc.]; 

4 . parasyiithetic and similative, as fire-angry, 
-burning, -fi owing, -like, -opalescent, -souled, 
-spirited, -swift adjs. 

z:i48o Caxton Sormes of Aynwn xxii. 476, I am well sure 
that Charlemagne shall wexe '••fyre angry for it. 1562 
Cooper Answ. Priv. Masse (Parker Soc.) 66 But your 
scalding hot and *fireburning charity may be more justly 
charged with the continuance thereof. ^ 1820 Shelley Vis. 
Sea 19 Like whirlpools of *fire-flowing iron, 2567 M aplet 
Gr. Forest 56 The Peare tree, .is called Pyrus, for that it is 
in his fashion and kinde of growth, Piramidall or '••firelike, 
1875 Tennyson Q. 'Mary 1. v. I’ll have it burnish’d firelike. 
1882 Myers Renewal of Youth, etc. 94 *Fire-opale.scent 
wilderness ! 1876 Swinburne Erechtk. (ed. 2) 47 Wrath of 
a *fire-souIed king. 1839 Bailey Festus xvii. (1848) 159 
Things hidden, seen alone by eyes *Fire-.spirited. 18^ 
Swinburne Erechth,\eA. 2) 16 *Fire-swift wheels That whir! 
the four-yoked chariot. 

II. Special comb. 

5 . fire-action, the action of firing, esp. skirmish- 
ing in line; fire-adj-aster (see quot.) ; fire-alarm, 
an automatic arrangement by which notice of fire 
is given, also atirib,; ffire-amel, enamel pro- 
duced by fire ; fire-ant (see quots.) ; fire-back, 
{a) the back wall of a furnace or fire-place ; {b) a 
pheasant of the genus Euplocamus {E. ignitus), 
hence fire-backed adj. {Cent. Dicti) ; fibre-balloon, 
a balloon whose buoyancy is derived from the heat 
of a flaming combustible suspended at its mouth; 
fire - bank (see quot.) ; fir© - barrel, a cylinder 
filled with combustibles, used in fire-ships; fire- 
bar, one of the iron bars of a grate or of a boiler 
farnace; fire-beater fiot-beeter'. see Beet 57. II) 
dial, a stoker; fire-bill (see quot); fire-blast, 
a disease of certain plants, giving them a scorched 
appearance ; fire-blight, a disease of hops ; £Lre- 
board, {a') a board used to close up a fireplace in 
summer, a chimney board; {F) (see quot 1883); 
fire-boat « Fire-ship i ; fire-bolt, a thunder- 
bolt; hence fire 4 olted 2iEy, %ttx!fk with lightning ; 

fibre-bom© borne »= Bomb sb. l), a beacon; 
&m-hoom A^aui. (see quot 1S67) ; fire-boss 
{U.S.) Mining (see quot; ct Fireman 5); fire- 
bottle, an early application of phosphonis for the 
purpose of fire-lighting; fire-break {U,Si), a 
cleared space round a homestead, a village, etc. to 
guard against prairie fires; fijpe-brick, a brick 
capable of withstanding intense heat without 
fusion, also attrib, ; fire-bridge (see quot 1874) ; 
f fibre-brief, a circular letter asking assistance for 
sufferers by fire ; fiire-brigade, an organized body 
of firemen; f fire-broil, the heat of a conflagra- 
tion ; fire-bug ( U.Si), an incendiary ; f fire-cane 
(see quot 1644) ; fire-cask, a cask of water, pro- 
vided as a resource against fire on board ship ; 
fire-chamber (see quot.); tfire-ohemis© (see 
quot) ; fire-chnm «= fire-drill; fire-clay, a clay 
capaWe of resisting great heat, used for fire-bricks, 
etc. ; fire-club, t a kind of firework ; {fi) US. 
a club of firemen (?) ; fire-cock, a cock or spout 
to give water to extinguish a fire ; t fire-coffer, a 
kind of fireship ; fire-company, {d) afire-brigade; 
(<^) a fire insurance company ; fire-crook -* FTeb- 
HOOK ; fire-department, {a) the department in an 
insurance office which deals with insurances against 
fire; {b) US. a body of firemen ; fire-dog And- 
iron ; ffi^re-dragon ** Fire-drake ; fire-drill, 
the name given by Tylor to a primitive contrivance, 
consisting of an obtuse-pointed stick which is twirled 
between the hands with the point in a hole in a. 
flat piece of soft wood till fire is produced ; hence 
fire-drilling dh\. sb. ; fire-edge, lit. the edge of a 
weapon hardened in the fire ; hence fig. (now only 
dial.) fire, spirit, * freshness’ ; fire-escape, an ap- 
paratus for facilitating the escape of persons from 
a building on fire; fire-fan, {a) a small hand fire- 
screen {obs.); (b) (see quot. 1874) ; fire-fiend, {a) 
fire personified as an evil spirit of destruction ; (b) 
afire-god; (c) za incendiary (colloq.) ; f fibre-fit tf., 
fit for burning; fire-flag, (a) a meteoric flame; 
{b) a flag of distress, when a ship is on fire ; fibre- 
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flail?, tl:ie sting-ray, Trygon Pastinaca Qt Paia ' 
Pasiinaca ; f fee -flyer, a kind of firework ; fire- 
free (2., safe from fire, fire-proof ; fire-grappling, 
a grappling iron with which to capture fireships; : 
fire-guard, a wire frame or semicircular railing put : 
in front of a fireplace, to keep children or others 
from accidental injury ; also a grating placed 
before the bars of a fire to prevent the coals from 
falling out ; fire-hole, {u\ a furnace; (f;) (seequot. 
1835) ; t fire-hoop, a hoop made of brushwood 
steeped in tar, etc., set on fire and thrown into an 
enemy’s ship ; fire-hose, a hose pipe for conveying 
water to a fire ; fire-insurance, insurance against 
losses by fire ; also aitrib* ; fire-isle, a volcanic 
island; fire-junk, a kind of fireship ; fire-king, 
{a) fire personified as a monarch; a champion 
fire-eater ; fire-lamp, Mining, a basket of burning 
coals used t <2) to give light to banksmen where gas 
is not used, (/;) to create a draught ; fire-lighter, 
[a^ one who kindles a fire ; {b) material for light- 
ing fires ; fire-lute, a composition or lute capable 
of resisting greatheat ; fire-maker, one who lights 
or makes fire or a fire ; fire-marble, Min, = Lu- 
MACHIL ; fire-mark, the mark left by a branding- 
iron; fire-measure - Pyk(^meter ; fire-money, a 
payment for firing at school ; t fire-night, a night 
round the fire-side ; fire-opal, a variety of opal 
showing flame-coloured in’ernal reflections; fire- 
piece, («) ,=-Fiue-aem ; {b) a picture having as its 
subject a fire ; fire-pile, a pile of wood on which 
a person is burnt to death, or a corpse is cremated ; 
fire-plug, a contrivance for conaecting a hose, or 
the supplyq^ipe of a fire-engine, with a water-main 
in case of fire ; fire-policy, the official certificate 
received from an insurance office, guaranteeing 
the payment of a certain sum in the case of loss 
of property by fire; fire-porr, fire-prong dial., 
a poker ; fire-raft, a raft for setting an enemy’s 
shipping on fire ; fire-roll \NanL), a peculiar 
beat of the drum on an alarm of fire ; fire-room, 
a room containing a fire-place; f fire-salt a., 
pungently salt; fire-setting, the softening or 
cracking of the working-face of a lode, to facilitate 
excavation, by exposing it to a wood fire built 
close against it (Raymond Alining Gloss.) ; f fire- 
snort a.y sending forth fire through the nose ; fire- 
spout, a jet of volcanic fire (cf. waterspont ) ; flre- 
sprit (^/m/.) = FiRB-BKAND ; fire-spy, one who 
is on the look out for a fire; fire-steel (see 
quot.) : fire-stick, (^) a burning brand ; (^) — 
Jire-drill ", fire-stink, Alining (see quot. 1881); 
fire-swab {Nauti), the wet bunch of rope-yarn 
used to cool a gun in action and swab up any 
grains of powder ; fire-swart a., f (a) blackening 
with fire ; {bi blackened by fire; fire-syringe, a 
piston and cylinder employed to produce combus- 
tion by means , of the heat resulting from the com- 
pression of air; fire-teazer, a stoker; fire-tile, a 
tile capable of resisting great heat ; fire-tower, 
(«) a tower with a beacon on its top, serving the 
purpose of a light-house; (b) a watch-tower to 
guard against fires in towns; fire-trap, a place 
with insufficient means of egress in case of fire ; 
fire-tree, a kind of firework ; (//) =flanie^trce\ 
(C) in New Zealand the Afetrosideros iomentosa 
\Cent. Diet 1 } ; f fire-trunk, kA. ^ projectile 

or ‘ fire-work ’ ; {b) IsFaut. (see quots.) ; fire-tube, a 
pipe-flue ; fire-vessel, {a) a receptacle for fire, a fire- 
pan; {b) :.^FiRK-snir; fire-ward, -warden, US. 
the chief officer of a fire-brigade ; t fire-water- 
work, the name given by the Marquess of Worc^^ ster 
to a rude steam-engine which he invented ; fire- 
well (see quot.) ; fire-wbeel, a kind of fire-work, 
a catherine-wheel : fire-worm, {d) — Imbe-ely ; 
(^) a glow-worm ; fire-wreath. -siJire-Jioop. 


1875 Cr.ERY Min, Tact ix. 100 *Fire-action was the actual 
means of victory, 1:882 Sala Amer . (i8S5> 22';) fnfic, 

A ‘*Fire Adjuster* is a gentleman, .who is contmually.. 
‘adjusting' claitus for losses by fire. 1849 Meek, 

LI. 425 A difficulty which has proved fatal to all our *fire 
alarms. 1874 Knight J/cc/i- 1. 84^/2 F/rc-a/ar;;i Tele- 
firaph. X423 Jas. I KingisQ. xlviii, Hir nek, quhite as the 
*fvre araaille. 1796 Stedman i)?iri?!ani 9 ^ 

emmets, called here *fire-ant.s, from their painful biting. 
1863 Hates Nat. Amazon ix. (i864> 241 Fire-ants^O^T’CY^ji 
ile Togo) under the floors. i86z Wood Klustr. Nat Hisf., 
Birds 613 The very handsome ^Fireback is an Asiatic bird, 
inhabiting Sumatra. 1874 Knight Diet Alec/!. 1 . 802, x 
Fire-back. 1822 Imison Sc. ^ Art 1 . 170 ire-balliwns, 
or those raised by heated air. 1847 Tennyson ‘ 

74 A fire-balloon Rose gem-like. 1888 J . P ayn Myst. Mirn 
bridge ix, A fire-balloon which he had^sent up on a Ouy 
Fawkes’ Day. 1883 Gresley Gloss, Coal Afimng, Aire- 
hank, a spoil-bank which takes fire spontaneously. 1703 
Moxon Mec/t, Exerc . , 13 A course so; t of Iron . .fit for Fire- 
bars. 1844 Proc. Inst. Civ. Eng. Ill- 312 1 he fuel is spread 
over a large surface of fire-bar [in a furnace]. 1881 r , Camtin 
AUeJu Engineering g\\, xt8 Kl a are fire-bars for.mmg the 


|n*ate. 1704 No, 4082/3 Throwing down ^Fire- 

Barrels. 1883 M&mh.. Guardian 17 Oct. 5/2 A determined 
attempt was made by a *firebeater i . to murder his wife. 
1867 ^yerxvi. Sailor's IVord-b/e,,'^ Fire-bill, the distribution 
cf the officers and crew ip the. case of the alarm of fire. 2727 
Desaguuers in Phil, YVirwr. XXXIV. 269 * Fire-Blasts .. 
may be occasion'd by Solar Rays reflected from, or condens’d 
by Clouds. 1824 Forsyth Ftmit Trees xxvii. 373 This is 
what isoalled a fire-blast- 1750 Ellis ATod. Husbandm, 
IV. i. vi. 74 They [hops] are .subject , to the . .*Fire-bHght, 
and the Mould or Dwindle. 1853 H. Clarke Diet, * Fire- 
board, chimney-board. X883 Gresley Gloss, Coal Mining, 
Fire-board, a piece of board -with the word Jire painted 
upon it. .to caution men and lads not to take a naked light 
beyond it. 1885 A. T. Si-osson in Harper's Aiag, Apr. 
804/1 There was a. .fire-place, but it was closed by a fire- 
board. 1826 Mrs. Shelley Last matt 11 . ii. 51 *Fire-boats 
were launched from the variou.s ports. 1583 Stanyhurst 
jtEneis, etc. (Arb.^ 137 A clapping *fyerboU tsuch as oft, 
with rownce robef hobble, loue toe the ground clattreth), 
1832 IdesetKort Hurricane 37 As the fire-bolts leap to the 
w’orld below. 1839 Festus (1S48) 16/2 The root of 

oak *firebolted. c 1440 Protnp. PafTo. 20 Beekne or *fyre- 
home, Par (yharus P.). 1769 Falconer Diet Afarine 
<1789), In which sense it \boute dehors} is usually called 
*fire-boom. 1867 Smyth Sailor's IVord-bk., Fire-booms, 
long spars swung^ out from a ship's side to prevent the 
approach of fire-ships, .or vessels accident.;l!y on fire. 1883 
Gresley Gloss, Coal Mining, * Fire-bosses (U.S. A.), under- 
ground officials who examine the minie for gas, and inspect 
every safety-lamp taken into the colliery.' 182^ J. Bad- 
cocK Dom, Aniusem. 122 A most useful application of 
phosphorus . . is the art cf making the '‘‘■fire bottle, that 
affords immediate light. x^^Bosion (Mass.) 0 ^'nL 26 Sept. 
4/1 Fears are entertained for the safety of the town, and 
teams are out plowing *fire-breaks around it. 1793 Trans. 
Soc, Enconrng. A rts IV. 123 Let the whole of the cylinder 
..be lined with *fire bricks. 1865 Daily Tel. aiDct. 5/1 
The fire-brick footway. x8s4 Ronalds & Richardson C/iern. 
Technol. 1 . 2.63 Admitting a current of air behind, or through 
the *fire-bridge. 1S74 Knight Diet.: Meek. L, 862/2 Fire- 
bridge, a plate or wall at the back of the furnace to. .prevent 
the fuel being carried over, a 1643 W Cartwright On ike 
Great Frost 51 We laugh at *fire-Briefs now, although they 
be Commended to us by his Majesty. x8^ Penny Cycl. X. 
279 Within a few years the firemen belonging to the different 
insurance companies in London have been formed into a 
body — the ^Fire Brigade. 1583 Stanyhurst iii. 

(Arb.l 75 Then my holye domesticall housgods,In last nights 
^fyrebroyls, that from Troy skorcl ed I saulued. 1872 O. W, 
Holmes Poet Break/. -t. i. (1885) 7 Political “firebugs we 
call . ’em. 2883 Pall Mall G. 6 Sept. 12/1 It is believed 
there, e-vists an organized band of ‘firebugs'. 1644 Lifisy 
2 'Treat 1. xvii. 147 Indian canes - .. called “firecanesl, being 
rubbed with some other siicke of the same nature,, .will of 
themselUes sett on fire. X670 Lassels Voy. Italy 1 . Pref., 
They bring home nothing but firecanes, parots, and 
Monkies. 1804 A. Duncan Mariner's Citron. III. loi 
The only article we now wanted was water. I recollected 
the “fire-cask in the mizen-chain.s. xSsp Rankine Steam 
Engine § 303 In the External Furnace Boiler, the furnace 
or %re-chamber is w holly outside of . . the water ves.sel or 
boiler. 1874 Knigh't Diet. 'Mech. I. 863 T Fire-chamber 
{.Puddling chamber at the end of the puddiing-furnace. 
1727-41 Chambers Cycl, 's-.v. Chemise, F/e-Chemise is a 
piece of linen cloth, steeped in a composition of . . tombu.s- 
tible matters ; used at sea, to set fire to the enemy's Vessel. 
1865 Tvi.or Early Hist. Man. ix. 253 Churiiing fiercely at 
the “fire-churn. 1819 Rees Cycl. s.v., A very excellent “fire- 
clay. 1869 E. A; Parkes p7'aci. Ilygiene (Qd. 3) 309 The 
radiating power of the small barrack grate is aided . . by a 
fireclay back. 1634 J, Bate Myst. Nat Art nr 92 The 
description and making of tw'o sorts of “Fire-clubs. ■ 1826 
Cushing Newbwyport PreC, The fire<Iubs and engine 
societies [of the town]. 1836 Emerson Cockayne 

Wks. (. Bohn) II. 67 ‘ To carry the • boisterous diilness of a 
fire-club into a polite circle. 1707 Act 6 Anne c. 58, § i To 
the Intent .such Plugs or “Firp Cocks may alw'ays upon 
Occasion of any Fire be opened. ' 1844 Proc. Inst. Civ. Eng. 
HI. 318 In enclosed premises ..firecocks are much to- be 
preferred [to plugs]. xBtu^ Naval Chron. Kll. Four 
* Fire-coffers fil led with com biistibles. 1832 W ebster, “^Fire- 
company, a company of men for managing an engine to ex- 
tinguish fire, a 1668 Davrnant Siege Rhodes (1673)20 The 
“Fire-crooks are too short ! 1855 II. Clarke Diet/* Fire de- 
partment, body of firemen. 1^0 .Dickens Bam. Rudge x, 
The ^fire-dogs in the common room. 1336 Chfvn. Or. 
Friars iCamden) 3 In the ayre was sene “fyeredraggons and 
sprettes flyeuge. 1865 Tylor Early Hist. M.an. \x. 228 
The use of the “fire-drill. Ibid. 237. It comes much nearer 
than ‘“fire-drilling’ to the yet simpler process of striking 
fire with two pieces :of , split bamboo. 16x4. Markham 
Cheap Husb. i. iL 11668) 2Q [To put a horse to, those lesson-s] 
after his “fireedge is taken away, will but bring him to a, 
loathing of his instnictjon. a 1^4 Leight.on Comm. 1 Pet. 
ted. Valpy) 388 Blunt that fire-edge upon your own hard. . 
hearts. 1878 Cumberld. Gloss., /' He galjop't his‘ I'aal hag 
fill t’ fire edge , was off.’ 1788 Specif. Du/oUr's Patent No. 
1652. 1 A Machine called a “Fire escape. 1832 Examiner 
678/1 They.', rush to the fire-escapes. ■rt:i7od‘B. Ei D/ct. 
Cant. little Hand-Skreens for the Fire. 

1706 Collier iGeJl. Ridic. 43 ThOy praise, .the Fire-Fan that 
is offer d them.' 1874 Knight 1 . 867/2 Fire-fan, 
a small blhst apparatus' adapted to a portable forge, 1815 
Moore Lalla R. (1817) 251 'Tis he. '.The fellest of the “Fire- 
fiends’ brood. xS95 Chapman Ovid's B,anq. Sence C j b, That 
lye like “fire-fit blocks; 1798. Coleridge v. vi, 

A hundred “fire-flags sheen. 1879- Ann. Reg. 22. The red 
ensign: reversed (fire-flag) .wras. run up. a 1703 Ray Syn. 
Metkod.i Pisciunt (1713) s^4,Pastinaca manna , . the “Fire- 
Flaire. i86x J. Couch Bril- Pishes (1862) 1. 74 The Tor-. 

I pedo, and Fire flair have soft and sweet flesh. 1799 G. 

Smith Laboratory T. 30 Charges for “fire-flyers and wheels, 
i x6so Fuller Pysgah ii. v.- 122 l^o + firefree they could not lie 
burned. 1853 Sir H.‘ Douglas Piilit. Bridges .\^d. -y xix 
, Light beats were constantly kept in rdadmesh,’ with “fir^ 

: grapplings, to meet and anchor anything that, might be. 
3 drifted down the stream, 1852 Bu.Rt^ N'az(..<^.-A.lil. 'Tech. 

\ Fr. Diet. :ii. 96 * Fire-guard. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. 

' Build. 362,1'he “fire-hole, or furnace,^. 1833 SiR J. C..Ross, 
Narr. and Foy. Explan. Terms p..:syi, Flrediole, a hole ip 


the ice, kept open in order to obtain water to e.xtinguLsh fire. 
1876 Davis Polaris Exp. ix. 2x7 The crew, .had been em- 
ployed in. .keeping the fire-hole open. 1585 Higins yumus* 
Nomenclaior 279 . . '“fire hoope-s. 1867 Smyth 

SailoPs Wo7'dd>k.,Fire-koops. %8&%€enttiry Mag. XXVI L 
33 The stream might have played, like a “fire-hose, on the 
Toll House roof. xSaa Land. Directory 6 Norwich Union 
“fire-insurance Society. x8s8 Ld. St. Leonards Handy BU. 
Prop. Law vii. 45 A word of advice about your Fire In- 
surance. x8x8 Shelley Rev, Islam vn. viii. 8 From the 
“fire-isles came, he. 1884 Chr, World 28 Aug. 641/3 The 
burning gunboats and “ffi-e-j links. 1829 Carlyle d//A-c; 
(1837) Ik loi The Birmingham “Fire-king has visited^ the 
fi bulous East. i 85 i Leisure H. 17 Oct. 661 Thus aided 
[by the wind], tiie fire-king marched victoriously from east 
to west. 1876 Chamh. yrnl, ix Nov. 733 The fire-king de-r 
voured flaming brimstone by way of de.ssert. 1883 Gresley 
Gloss. Coal Mining,. “^Fire-lamp. 1779 Hist. Eimpe in 
Ann. Reg. 1x780) 127/1 Will.. the Clerks, or even the “fire- 
lighter come to prove it ? 1738 Elahoratory laid open Introd, 
5x The “fire-lute. 17x0 Palmer Proverbs 6i Even from the 
“fire-rnakers and neces.sary-women, to the groom of the stole, 
1865 Tylor Early Hist. Alan. ix. 228 Tiie wide-spread 
legends of first fire-makers. i8t6 W, .Phillips il//??.. (x8i8) 
97 It has obtained the name of “lire marble, a - 1661 Holy- 
day Juvenal 253 What learns his -Son, who does . . “Fire- 
marks, and Country-jails wdth joj admire ? i| 5 go Lend. Gaz. 
No. 2571/4 Lost. , a brown Gelding . . a Flower-de-luce Fire- 
mark on the near Hip. 1833 N. Aii^orr Plg^sfcs II. X13 
I'he apparatus lias been called Wedgewood’s Pyrometer, or 
“fire-measure. X72i in Picton L'pool AJunic. Rec, ti886> IL 
74 All gratuities.. such a.s entrance money, cockpenny, “fire 
money, aud quarteridge. 1633 Nodes Hibp-ntx i. 3 Some.have 
learned more of their Teacher, .bn a “fire-night, than sitting 
at the desk all the day. 1816 R. Jameson Char. Alin. 1 . 238 
Third Sub-species, “Five Opal. 1738' [G. 'Smith] Curious 
Reiai. II. 358 Twenty-seven Fore.ster.s with “Fire-Pieces iri 
their Anns. 1775 J, Wright Let in Aihemeum xo'}\x\y. 
(1886) 56/3 A report that I paint fire-pieces admirably. 1664 
H. Moke, Alyst. Iniq. xv. 167 Multitudes. . martyred - .either 
at one common “fire-pyle, or else in barns and dwelling- 
houses. 1863 Bldckiv. Mag. Sept. 292 Hercules ..who has 
ascended from the fire-pile to tlie N.ectar Hall of Olympus; 
1713 Land. Gaz. No. ^ix6}it Scarcity of Water, occasion’d 
by the ■want of “Five-Plugs in the Street. 1840 Dickens Old 
C. Slmpick, 'J'hepony looked wdth great attention into a fire- 
plug which W'as near him. 1833 Ogilvie Snppl, * Fire- 
Policy. 1538 Inv. R. Hyndmer in WUls <$• Ihv. (Surtees) 
162 A “fyer porre, a payre of tonges [etc.]. 1833 Whitby 
Gloss., F'ire-porr. 1568 Inventory W. Stricldand xxx Riclo- 
mond wills Inv. iSurtees) 222 A “fyer prbnge. 1776 T.' 
JeeI'Ersoi^ Lett Writ. 1893 IL ,83 One of tie two “fire-rafts' 
.. grappled the Phbenix ten minutes. 1844 H. H. Wilson 
Brit. India III. 52 To’. . destroy any armed boats or fire- 
rafts they might meet with. 183b Mar ry at King's Owri 
Hi, He desired tlie “‘fire-roll ’ to be beat by the drummer. 
1805 Beauties Scotl. (1806) HI. 123 One wing of a 

new castle, .in which there are between fifty and sixty “fire- 
roomsl 1650 Fuller Pis'gah 11. xii. 246 Partly becau.se the 
water hereof was salt with a witness, “fire-salt, as I may sayj 
x6xi Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. iit. 629 The, “fire- 

snort Pajfreys. 1794 Sullivan View Nat, IL 184 Three 
“fire-spouts’ broke but. 18x1 W. J. Hooker Icelatid {xZii) 
11 . 128 Several fire-spouts were distinctly seen. 1848 
Bronte J. EyreKxZ^T' 267, I have seen what a “fire-sprit 
you can be when you are indignant. 1676 C. Hatton in 
Hatton Corr. (1878) 141 One of my Craven's *fire-sp3re.s,. 

1585 Higins Junius' Npjnei^clatpr 244 Iptiariutn . . a “fire- 
steele wherewith to strike fire out of a flint, c X300 plavelok 
966 Was it nouth worth ia “fir sticke. 1587 Golding JDc 
A lornayxx.. 158 The 'babe, who thinkes his Nurce does him 
wrong . . when .sometimes she, e plucks a firestick from hinL 
1794-6 E. D.ARwiNZiW/..(r8Q3c) 1. 30 if a fire-stick be whirled 
round in the, dark. . 1833 Sturt ExpedlS, Ausi?-al/a I. iii'.' 
105 Several carried .fire-sticks., xSfig Tylor Early H/s'L 
Alan. ix. 238 For many years, flint and steel could not drive 
it [the fire-drill] out of. use among the natives, who went on 
carrying every man his fire-sticks. 1881 Raymond Mining 
Gloss.,* Fire-stink, the stench from decomposing iron pyrites, ' 
caused by the formation of sulphuretted hydrogen. 1835 
Omixm Snppl., * Fire-swab, ./zxc^ Cm‘/984 iGr) FaereS 
aefter fold,an , “fytswearta leg, a 1849 W. Taylor in Southey 
Comm.-pl.Bk. iV. ps Thy shatter'd fire-swart hall. 1863, 
Tyndall II eat i. 13 The “fire syringe. 1827 Westm. Rev, 
VI L 279 The,. “fire-teazer who holds the soul of the steam- 
boat.. in bis hands. 1843 Mill 1. 1. iv. § i. 105 The, 

fire-teazer of a modern sieam-engine. 1854 Ronalds & 

' Richard.son Ckem. 'Technol. (ed, 2} L 318 The under-surface 
' of the cylinder being, protected by “fire tiles from the direct, 
and too powerful action, of the fire. xSay G. Higgins Celtic 
Z>r7ifn/sr Pref. 46 They have of late obtained the names in 
general of “fire to’W'ers. 1887 Spectator 28 May 722/2 The, 
; building appears to have been a regular “fire-trap, 1801 
Strutt Sports <5- Past,- ly.’ iii 332 Exhibitions . . coiLsisting 
. chiefly in “fire-trees, jerbs, and rockets. = 1639 J. G[ruso] A r’t 
of Warre 154 To make a “fire-trunk. Take a piece of light' 
wood. . bore it through . .with a hole of an inch in diameter ; . . ■ 

1 place at the one end an half pike,. .To charge the trunk, put 
a charge of beaten powder in the bottome [etc.]. 1687 J._ 

Rich.vrds y ml. Siege Btuia 26 Stones, Grahadoes, Arrows,' 
Bullets, and Fire-Trunks. 1769^ Falconer Diet. Alarine- 
(1789),’ the trough, .which communicates the flame 
from the train to the fire-trunks or powder-barreis in a fire- 
.ship. 1830 Falconer s Diet. Marine, Fire-trunks are wooden 

■ funnels u.xed in fire-.ships under the shrouds, to convey the- 

flame.s to the masts, rigging, and sails. H. Clarke. 

Diet.,* Fire-iuhe. X38z'’VVyclif Ex. xxvii, 3 Toonges, and 
hokes, and “fyer ve.ssels. 1827 Examiner qz^/z The Dart-\ 

■ month sending a boat to one of the fire-vessels. *763 J.- 
Ad.a.ms D/az'jz Feb. ’Wins. 1850 II. 144 Collectors,, wardens^' 

; “fire-wards, and representatives, are regularly cho.sen. . 1833'' 
Webster, Fire-ward, Firewarden. 1(^3 Mrq. Worcester 
Cettt. Inv. Index, A “Fire Water-work 68. 1879 Geikie in* 
Encycl. Brit. {ed. 9* X. 250/1 Emanations of carburetted 
hydrogen, which, when they take fire, are known as'.*Fire^> 
wellsi 1634 J. Bate Alyst. Nat. Art 11. 77 How to make* 
) Gironells or “fire wheelds. • X799 G. Smith Lal)oraiory I. 27- 
• The fire wheels- that are used oil. land, turn upon an iron* 
; pin or bolt, drawn or screwed into a post. ts67 Marlet 
Gr. Forest xix Another .which is galled the “fier.Worme^ ^ 

■ semeth as it, wer^; to be, a,kiade. cif. Spider. xSzi Byron. 


Cain n. 5 , I liave seen the fire-flies and fire-worms. 1639 
J. CfRUSoj Art of Warre 93 Fire-balls, granadoes, *lire- 
■vvreathes, and fire-trunks. i86a H. Mahkyat }'ear in 
Siwden 1 1 . 346 Fire-arrows shot from tlie bows, as well 
as fire-'vreaths cast into the vessels of the enemy. 

b. In various plaiit-names, as fiLre-lsTisSi. (see 
<]uot.) ; fire-grass diaL, parsley piert {Alckemilla 
arvensis\ so called because used as a remedy lor 
erysipelas (J. Smith, j'im. /jV/. 1871); fire-leaves, 
(a) JRlantago media ; {b) Scabiosa sticeisa; fire- 

(see qnot.) ; flre-weefi,- Applied to various 
plants (see quots.) that sprin^jr up on burnt land. 

Carden 322/2 I'he *Fire Bush {Efnhoikrium 

coedneutti) . . which thrives so well in . . Devonshire, i860 
Gard.Chnm.rjA\x§,,'j-^% *Ftredeaves. In Gloucestershire 
the name is given to the leaves of Plantains; and we have 
heard it in Herefordshire used fov Xh^ Scabiosa succisa 
Devil’s bit). x88a Garden 6 May 307/2 The *Fire Pink 
Gikne 7 >irginica ). — The flowers of this Catchfly are unsur- 
passed as regards brilliancy by those of any other plant. 
»79» J. BnutNAi* Hisi\, Ne^tKi-Hamfsh. 111.133 No other 
oulture being necessary .. but the cutting of the *fire- 
weed. 1829 Loudon EncycL Pinnts 706 Senedo hiercu'P 
foiins. An North America, as S. vulgaris in Europe .. is 
ktiown by the name of the Fire-weed. xBpTuoxxzKV Maine 
IF. (1894) 350 There were great fields of fire-weed [Efilo- 
binm angnsiifoimni) on all sides. j86i Miss Vv.kx’X Flower. 
PL n. 104 In Virginia, the Thorn-Apple is called Fireweed. 
1866 7 'reas, Poi.^ Fireweed^ an American name for Erech- 
ihiics hknm/oUa. 189a R, Kipling in Times (weekly ed.) 
24 Nov. 13/3 The fire-weed glows in the centre of the drive- 
ways. 

c. la provincial or local names of birds and 

insects, as fire-crest, the golden -crested wren 
{Reguhis ignicapillm'S ; aDo Jire’‘crested wren ; 
fire-fiirt, the redstart phanieurus); fire- 

fiang’-birfi, the Baltimore oriole (-see Fjee-bibb) ; 
fire-tail, (a\ the redstart ; (/J)) a small finch-like 
bird of Tasmania; fire 4 aikd finch ; (c) (see 
quot. 1 8 ( 58 ). 

3188s SwAiNsoN Prov. Rames Birds ssg '“’Fire crest. Ibid. 
13 Redstart , . *Fire flirt. 1835 Lowell ZcL to Stillman 
a I May, I'he linnets, catbirds, '^fire hang-birds, and robins. 
180Z G. Montagu Orniih. Did. 1x833) 413 *Fire.tail . . the 
Redstart. 186$ Gould Hdbk. Birds Australia^ I. 406 
ZomT^inthns belhts, Fire-tailed Finch .. Fire-tail. 1^7 
Cornh, Mag,, XV, 593 ‘There’s a firetail’, said the hoy. 
1868 Wood Homes '%vi:hottt H. xxv. 482 Those splendid 
insects which are popularly called Ruby- tailed Flies or Fire- 
tails and scientiflealiy are termed CMysididai. 

Kre P'orms: i 3 fureii(/ 7 ), 

4--7 fyre, (4 fijre, 5 firin), 6-7 fier, 4- fire. [f. 
Fire sh . ; OE, had /Jrian (once, in sense i) ; cf. 
OHG. jdur^n to be 011 {\rQ,Jiuren to set on tire 
{MllO. murenj mod.G. feuern).] 
fl. Irans* To supply w ith firing. (Only OE.'l 
C970 Canons of Bdgar, Penitents § 14 Fcde h^arfan and 
scryde and husije ana fyrige, baSige and beddije, 

2 . irans. To set on fire, so as to damage or de- 
stroy ; sometimes, to consume or de.«troy by fire. 

axAoo-So Alexafuler 22:7 A full thousand he fangtd to 
fire j>e foure ^atis. ^2440 Promp. Pam. 162/1 Fyrin, or 
sette on a fyre, or brinnyn. c 1490 Adam Bel 117 in Ritson 
Attc. Pop. P. 9 They fyred the house in many a place. rS9a 
Lvly Midas j. i, Le'ast desiring things above my reach, I be 
fiered with Phaeton. 2699 Bentley Phal.jj Cylon fired 
the Pylliagorean College. 2840 Thiklwall Greece VI I, Ivi. 
180 He fired his camp. 2848 Kingsley Saint's Trag, ni. ii. 
When all your stacks were fired, .she lent you gold. 

b. To light, kindle, ignite (anything intended 
for the purpose ; now only a beacon, or something 
explosive). 

*393 Gower Con/. I. Bi Sinon . .Withinne Troie..a tokne 
hath fired. CX489CAXTON Smnes of AytnonwW. 399 He 
loke a torche and fyred it. 1572 Drex^Rs Pantom. Pref. 
Aiij b, He hath . . stindrie times by the Sunne beames fired 
Powder, 1665 •S'/V 'J\ Rods Voy. E. hid, 428 They fire an 
innumerable company of lamps. i<jQ$PhiL yVrfwi, LXXXV. 
461 Twenty.. white lights, which were fired at Beachy 
Head. x 36 o 'Fyndall Glac. 11, iii. 242 Gunpowder could 
easily be fired by the heat of the sun’s rays converged. 

•te. T'o fire about', to surround with fires. Ohs. 
c 1440 Bofte Fhr. 709 The Grekys had fyred hym abowte, 
That he myght on no syde owte. 

yd. Used in the imperative as an imprecation. 
1752 Foote Taste ii. Wks, 1799 1 * ^3 Fire me, my Lord, 
there may be more in this than we can guess, 1760 — 
Minor \. iLid. L 241 Fire him, a snub-nos'd son of a bitch. 

3 . fg. To set (a person') on fire ; to inspire with 
passion or strong feeling or desire ; to inflame, beat, 
animate. Also, to kindle or inflame fa passion, etc,). 

a 2*25 Si. Marker. 18 Wi6 he halwunde fur of |;e hali gast 
moncunne froure fure min heorte. (TxsSs Chaucer A. ( 7 . IF. 
J013 Dido,i That al the world her beute hadde y-fyred. 
A 2420 Hoccleve De Eee^ Princ. 3835 They kyndlen ire, 
and firen lecherie. 260a Makston Antonio's Mev.^ 11. iii, 
What danke marrish spirit, But would be fyred with im- 
p.atieiice? 2697 Drvden Virg. Past. vm. 99 Verse fires tl)e 
frozen Veins. 1728 Young Odes to A 7 «^’' Wks. 1757 1 , 176 
What hero’s praise Can fire my lays, Like His? 2749 
Fielding 'J'om ftmes :nv.lv,. Perceiving she had fired the 
young Ixird’s pride. 2775 Johnson 7 Vw*. no 7 yr. 22 The 
nations of Europe were fired with boundless expectation. 
2823 Scott j. xii, Fired was each eye, and flushed 

each brow. a tS6z Bvcklw. Misc, PFks, UBjz' I. 13 Venice, 
that land .so calculated to fire the imagination of a poet. 
iS8x Maiiock Fomanee Hineteenlk Cent. II. 6a These 
imaginations fired him with a new longing for her. 
t b, saFiSACfUE .21. 2 ,b. ■ 

*737 Bracken Earriery ■ Imfr. it&. a) II. 62 You may 
chance to get a View of the Horses without the Dealer’s 


having put them upon their Mettle, or fired them, as it 
is called ; for the last of these they will do, if possible, unless 
the Horse happens to set his Tail naturally. 

4 . mir. To catch fire, to be kindled or ignited; 
+ also, to be consumed by fire. Of a coal mine : 
(see quot. 1892). To fire upx (of a volcano) to 
burst into flame. 

^ a 1618 Raleigh w 4/<7/. 29 For I will fire with the GalHoones 
if it come to extreamity. 1681 Lo?td. Gaz. No. 1628/2 In 
this Fight, the Frigat fired twice. 2731 S. Hales Ess. 
1 . 270 As in the case where hou.ses are first beginning to fire, 
1774 Goldsm. Hist. 1862)1. viii. 39 Gunpowder will 
readily fire with a spark. 2869 Phillips V esitv. iii. 59 On the 
20th of April rain came with the Sirocco, and the mountaiip 
as usual, fired up, 289a Nortkwnherld. Gloss, s.v,. A pit is 
said to have fired when an explosion of gas has taken place. 

b. iransf. Of flax : To become covered with 
black spots as if burnt. 

1814 W, S. Mason Sum. Ireland I. xin. ix. 263 They find 
from experience that the latter [American flax-seed] fired 
much more than the former [Dutch flax-seed [. 

6. fig. To become inflamed, heated, or excited. 
To fire up : to show sudden heat or anger. 

2568 T, Howell .ri ?////;> (1879) 38, I rage and rewe, 

I fire and fieese. 2604 Marston Malcontent v. ii. Women 
are flax, and will fire in a moment. 27^9 Fielding 'Tom 
foms v. X, The parson . . fired at tliis information. 2798 
Jane Austkn Northane. Abb. (1S33) L vi. 25 If I were to 
hear any one speak slightingly of you, 1 should fire up in a 
moment. 1824 W* Irving T. 'Prazu I. 261 She fired u;> at 
the arrogance of the squire. 283a Examiner 388 1 His 
heart swells, and his imagination fires. 1840 Dickens Barn. 
Pudge xli, I should have fired and fumed I 

0 . iransf. a. trans. To redden or cause to glow 
as if oil hie ; to suffuse with a fiery hue. 

IS 93 Shak.s, Pick. If III, ii. 42 When . . He [the sun] fires 
the prowd tops of the Easterne Pines. 2633 P, Fletcher 
Purple isL ii. 10 The flaming bloud, Which tir’d her scarlet 
cheek with rosie dies. 2784 Cowper 'Pask v, 3 The sun .. 
Ascending, fires th’ horizon. 1878 B. Taylor Deukalion n. 
ii. 59 As a strong sunset fires the unwilling East. 

D. intr. To glow as if on fire ; to grow as red 
as fire. 

2865 J. C. WiLCOCKS Sea Fis/term. 1x8 When the 

water fires, or, as the fishermen term it, ‘ brinies *. 2886 A. 
Lang ZcJfA to Dead Authors xvix, 177 Watching, -the dawn 
a.s it fired. 

7 . a. trans. To affect (the body) with a burning 
sensation. ? Obs. b. iutr. To become heated or 
inflamed. ? C/S. 

2673 Ray Journ. Low €. 459 Olives . . are of a horrid . , 
taste, firing the throat and palate. 1889 Century Did. 
s. V., His feet fire easily in walking. iColloq.) 

Hans. To drive (any one) away from a place 
by fire ; with out, out of froiif or equivalent const. 
Also_/f^. Ohs. or rare. 

2530 Palsgr. 55x/x Come out, or I shall fyre the out. 
2590 Marlowe Edw. //, nt. ii, March to fire them from 
the r starting-holes. 2605 Shaks. Lear v. iii. 23 He . . shall 
bring a Brand from Heaueu, And fire vs hence, like Foxes, 
2625 Byfield Expos. Col. iii. 5 Lust will not usually out 
of the soul till it be fired out with confession. 2677 W, 
Hubbard Narrative 128 The rest of the Enemy being first 
fired out of their strong hold, were taken. 2728 Swift 
Let, Duhl. Wkly. yrnl. ax Sept., 'i he law is like the wooden 
houses of our ancestors . , where you . . are very often fired 
out of all you have, 

f b. To force (a way) by fire. Obs. 

1671 Crowne Juliana 11. Dram. Wks. 1873 !■ 53 Fla I the 
gates fastened I . . Fetch me a torch, I’ll fire my way to ’um. 

9 . trims. To subject to the action of fire ; to pre- 
pare by heat ; e.g, to bake (pottery, bricks, etc.) ; 
to dry or cu "e (tea or tobacco 1 by artificial heat. 

x66a R. Mathew l/nl. Alik. Ixxxix. 159 The gentlier thou 
dost fire, the better wil thy Work l>e.^ 2;^a Wedgwood in 
Phil. 'Prans. LXXIL 307 I'he kiln in which our glazed 
vare is fired furnishes three measures. 2805^ J. Nicol 
Poems I. 28 (Jairn.) The dough is then rolled thin, and cut 
into small scones, which, when fired, are handed round 
the company. 1&5 Bezierley Lighting Ad ii, j 8 Hoop, 
fire, cleanse, wash or scald any cask. x^$Sat, Rev, XJU 
553/1 For green tea the leaf is ‘fired’ within two hours of 
picking. 2883 U. S. xoth Census Report Agric. Tobacco 

2 If a damp spell occurs after the barn is filled with to- 

acco it is sometimes fired with wood to save it, x888 Pall 
Mali G, 19 Nov. 2/1 The work is fired, aga.n painted with 
enamels, again fired, and so on. 

ID. Farriery. To buns ; cauterize. 

2607 Topsell Four/. Beasts {x6$Z) 299 Then to give him 
the fire, which Absyrtiis doth not allow, saving the Spleen 
lyeth so, as it cannot easily be fired, to do him any good. 
2677 Loud. Gaz. No, 2202/4 A.. Hunting Geld'ng.. fired for 
the Spaven on the near leg behind. .2737 Bracken Aarr/Vrji/ 
Jmpr. (1756) 1 . 320, I see no Harm in Firing or Cauterizing 
young Colts, 2869 E. Farmer Scrap Bk. (ed. 6) 27 They ’ll 
be most of them * blistered ’ or ‘ firfcd\ and turned out 1 

11 . To supply (a furnace, etc.) with fuel; to at- 
tend to the fire of (an engine). 

2760 Goldsm. Cit. IK xciii. 1*3 [He] might as well send his 
manuscript to fire the baker’s oven. 186a Saules Engineers 
III. 25 George firing the engine at the wage of a shilling a 
day. 2890 Daily News 26 Dec. 5/7 The Edinburgh Works 
have as much coal as will fire the retorts for at least eight 
or ten days. 2894 Chamb. /ml. 30 June 414/2 The boilers 
were fired by oil. 

b. absol. Also with ttpi To make up a fire ; to 
light tip the fire of a furnace ; hence rp/Ztif. to light 
one’s pipe. 

2879 Baring-Gould Germany IL 368 In the depth of 
winter . . it is quite enough to fire up twice in the twenty- 
four hours. 1882 M- R eynolds Et^ne Drizung Li/e 17 H e 
allows the fireman to find out how to fire, when to fire, and 


where to fire. 2890 Century flag, xyfz When we had fired 
up he grew more and more in cordial mood. 2S93 Caihoiic 
News 22 Oct. 6/5, 1 had been firing on ihe line for five years 
back. 

e. To fire off kiln) : to cause it to cease 
burning. 

2884 C. T. Davis Bricks, etc. 283 When the first kiln has 
been fired-off. 

k2. lb apply fire to ( a charge of gunpowder) in 
order to cause its explosion ; to discharge or let off 
(a gun, firework, etc.,), explode (a mine, etc.). 
Also, to fire off. 

To /re a salute, to fire a certain number of guns as a 
salute; to /re a broadside, to fire all the guns on one side 
of a ship. Also /g, 

1S30 Palsgr. 550/1 Fyer this pece . . affustez cesie piece. 
x6oz Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 281 Let all the Battlements their 
Ordinance fire. 2699 W. Hacke Coll. P*oy, iv. 37 They load 
them with loose Powder , . and they fire them with Stone- 
shot, 2705 Berkeley Cave Dumnore Wks, 1871 IV. 506, 
I desired one of our company to fire off his gun. 1799 G. 
Smith Laboratory 1 . 27 'J'hese sorts of rockets are fired on 
a board or stand. 2840 R. H. Dana Be/. Mast xxvii. 91 At 
sundown, another salute of the same number of guns was 
fired. 1847 Marrvat Childr. N. Forest xv, Edward fired 
his gun into the body of the man. 2883 J. Gilmour A mong 
Mongols xxvi. 315 A grey-headed old man comes out and 
fires off crackers. x8^ AIks. Lynn Linton Paston Carem 
xi, Only when Mary fired a broadside into her character .. 
did Mrs. Richard give tongue in her behalf. 

b. causal. To cause to discharge a fire-arm. 

2847 In/aniry Man. (1854) 42 The in.structor will fire each 
recruit singly. 

id. intr. or absol. To discharge a gun or other 
fire-arm ; to shoot. Const, at, upon, into, etc. 

Lire } as a word of cominand, is now apprehended as the 
vb. in the imperative; originally it wms prob. the sb. 
lG./eu\ 

CX64S T. Tully Siege 0 / Carlisle G840) 47 Stradling .. 
threatened to fire upon them. 2729 De Foe Crusoe (1840) 
IL iv, 93 He fired, and hit two. 2722 — Col. (1840) 
227 We had orders not to fire upon the burghers. 1794 
Southey Botany Bay Eel. n, I fi)-ed, they ffll. 1848 Mac- 
aulay Hist. Eng. IL 250 Devonshire .. bad been fired at 
from Colepepper[s windows. 2855 HALiiumTON Nat. 
Hum. Nat. 1 . viii. 231 He has fired into the wrong flock 
this time. 2^5 Lazo 'Times 9 May 29/2 I'he plaintiff, .fired 
at him, but did not hit him. 

b. iransf . fclNringingf) To ring all the bells 
in a peal at once. 

2788-2880 [cf. Firing 6 h], 

C. fig. To fire away: to start off and proceed 
(in a speech or action) with energy and rapidity; 
to * go ahead col/od. 

*775 Mad. D’Arblay Early Diary 4 Mar,, IMr, Burney 
fired away in a voluntary. 2840 Marryat Poor Jack xvii, 
Now then, Billy, fire away. 2842 E. FitzGerald Led. 
(1889) 1 . 67 I'hen Edgeworth fires away about the Odes of 
Pindar. 28^ Pav.n Con/d. Agents II I. 156 You tell it to- 
me, and I will tell it to nim. Fire away, 

14 . intr. Of a gun, etc. ; To go off. 

2668 Loud. Gaz No. 260/4 The Gun fired, killing two men. 
2799 Nm>ai Chron, 1 . 440 A quantity of si.x-xnch Lve .shells 
fired. 2816 sporting MJag, XL V I L 1 94 The keepers , . heard 
a gun fire. 

h. fig. To go <^in an explosion of passion. 

2848 Thackeray J an. i'Vi/ylxiv, Madame de Belladonna 
. .fired off in one of her furies. 

15 . trans. To eject or propel (a missile) from a 
gun or other fire-arm. 7 o fire a^vay: to consume 
(ammunition] by firing. 

2588 .Shak.s. L. L. L. Ill, i. 63 Is that Lead slow which is 
fir’d from aGunne? 2864 Macdou<;all Modern IVar vil. 
276 He paralysed one-half of bis army by shuttin|; it in 
behind the ravine, wbere^ it did not fire a shot. Ibid. xiii. 
428 There is a tendency in the soldiers . , to fire away their 
ammunition in a reckless and aimle ss manner. 2883 Times 
23 Jan. 9/2 A man who had never commanded a regiment or 
fired a shot in anger. 

b. iransf. To propel or discharge (a missile) as 
from a gun. Also absol. (cf. 1 3.) 

2708 OcKLEY Saracens (2848) 243 llie Persian^ archers 
firing on them all the while. xZe^f Pitman's Ghost in Bards 
0 / ike 'Tyne 409 iNorthumb Gloss.) They fired styens at 
him. 2878 A. Hamilton Nerv. Dis. x. 270 A bsy having 
fired a brick at her. 2885 'Times 4 Feb. 4 '4 If you want 
something to eat, fire a stone through a window. 

C. fg. : also, to fire off. 

2850 J. W Choker in Croker Papers (1884) III. xxvii. 
214 He had a most eflectlve ‘tyle of firing off lii.s joke, 1839 
Reade Loz^e me Little 1 . i.29 Her ardent aunt, .fired many 
glowing phrases in at the [carriage] window._ 1861 Hughes 
Tom Brozwt at Ox/, ii, He • . would not notice the look.s of 
recognition which ’’lom kept firing at him. 1873 Argosy 
XV L 443 ‘ Miss 'rimmens is not worth her salt’, fued Tod. 
x888 Bryce Amer. Connmo. III. cxi. 600 Ti e gre.at set 
.speeches being fired off . .with a view to their circulaiiun in 
the country. 

16 . U.S. slang. To turn (any one) out of a place ; 
to eject or expel forcibly ; to dismiss or discharge 
peremptorily ; to reject (a picture sent in for exhi- 
bition). Frequently with out. 

It has been suggested that this sense is derived from 8, 
but this .seems unlikely. 

1885 Milner (Dakota) Free Press 25 Apr. 5/2 If. .the prac- 
tice is persisted in, then they [pupils] should he fired out. 
2887 Lisbon (Dakota) .Ham Feb. 4 Postmaster Breed say.s 
the next time .such a thing occurs he will fire the offender 
bodily. 28^ Pall Mall G. 29 Apr, 2 ix A Commissioner wh o 
should be discovered to have reptjrted a .sulxirdinate unjustly 
would be fired from his high post. 289* Nation (N. Y.) 25 
Dec. 4^7/2 Artists of genuine ability have found their can- 
vases fired. 
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FIEE-EATBB. 


Fire, Obs. variant of Veer. 

1536 Bellendek Cran. Scot iv. xlv, Thay fyrit tbair 
takiiUs, and sank down in y« middis of see. 

t Pi*reaWe, Obsr-'^ [f. Fire z/. + -able.] 
Capable of being fired or set on fire. 

i66a J. Chakdler Van Helmonfs Oriat 137 If Iron be 
not throughout its whole Body fireable, but a Coal altogether 
fireable. 

FiTe-arm. Usually //. [f. Fire sk + Arm 
A weapon from which missiles are propelled by the 
combustion of gunpowder or other explosive. (The 
sing, is late and rare in use.) 

1646 Evelyn Diary, Brescia, Here I purchas'd . . my fine 
carabine , . this citty being famous for these fire-armes. 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. lu (1702) I. 92 Nor had they Am- 
munition to supply _ their few Fire-Arms. 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe ixBio) I. xvii. 331 I left them my fire-arms; viz. 
five muskets. 1840 Thackeray Paris Sk-bk. (1872) 197 
He heard the report of a fire-arm. 1879 Cassell's Techn, 
Educ, III, 267 Battles are more and more fought out with, 
fire-arms. 

Hence ri're-armed ppL a.y provided with fire- 
arms. 

1869 Petherick T^-av, I. 139 The negroes having only 
clubs and lances, they were soon overpowered by the fire- 
armed Arabs. 


PiTe-ball. [f. Fire sb. + Ball sb.^ 

1. A ball of fire or flame ; applied esp. to certain 
large luminous meteors, and to lightning in a 
globular form, 

tSS 5 Eden Decades 2x7 The fyer baule or starre commonly 
cauled saynt Helen. 16x1 Speed Hist, Gi, Brit 616/2 There 
was such a Tempest & thunder with great firebals of light- 
ning. 1835 Browning Paracelsus t. ^ I go to prove’. Unless 
God send His hail Or blinding fireballs. x86a Tyndall 
Mountaineer, i, 8 Sometimes the lightning seem.s to burst, 
like a fireball. 1883 H. A. Newton in Encyct i?rrV.XVI. 
108/1 Another class of luminous meteors known as shooting 
or falling stars, fire balls [etc.]. 1888 P. G. Tait ibid. 

XXIIL 330/1 The most mysterious phenomenon is what 
goes by the name of ‘ globe-lightning ’ or ‘fire-ball’. 

2. Mil. A ball filled with combustible or explo- 
sive materials, used as a projectile, either to damage 
the enemy by explosion or to set fire to their works. 

x^95 Barnfield Cassandra xU, Vulcan darted Against 
their Tower his burning fier-bals. 1609 Holland A mm. 
Marcell. xxtv. iv. 249 Tumbling downe huge stones, with 
firebrands, and fireballs \fnalleolis\. xGB/^Scanderbeg Rediv. 
V. 120 They shot above 2000 Cannon Bullets into the Town, 
and 300 Fireballs. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Siipp., Fire balls 
are bags of canvas filled with gunpowder, sulphur, saltpetre, 
pitch, &c. X84X Elphinstone Plist. Ind. 1 . 503 A fire-ball 
struck the raja's elephant. 

b. jig. 

167s Traherne Chr. Ethics xxv. 390 Virulent speeches are 
a fire-ball tossed to and fro, of them that love death. 17x8 
Hickes % Ketih’well n. xxix. 131 At this Time there were 
Fire-Balls of Dissention flung.. all over the Kingdom. 

C. Her. (See quot.) 

X830 Robson Brit. Her. III. Gloss, s. v. Ball, Fire Bally 
or Ball fired proper, is always represented with the fire 
issuing from the top. When otherwise, it should be so ex- 
pressed in the blazon ; as, a ball fired in four places. 


3 , a. A ball of coal-dust and clay or other 
material, used for kindling fires, b. A ball of 
fire-brick, put into a fire to save fuel. 

Fi’re-bird. Also 6 fisros-bird. 

1 . fa. A bird which stays by or hovers round 
the fire (quot. 1593b b. (See quot. 1865.) 

1593 Telldrotli’s New K. Gift 12 This^ weather-beaten 
fieres-btrd. 1865 Tylor Early Hist. Man. ix. 252 The story 
of the fire- bird. , a bird which pecked at it [a tree] and made 
fire come forth. 


2 . a. C/.S. A popular name of the Baltimore 
oriole, Icterus galbula. b, A kind of bee-eater. 

X8Z4W. Irving T. T'rfrzL (1849^36 The fire-bird streamed 
by them with his deep-red plumage. iSsS Bryant Poems, 
Indian Story viii, The hollow woods. .Ring shrill with the 
fire-bird's lay. 189* Pall Mall G. 12 Nov. 3 i You may 
watch the red fire-bird (a kind of bee-eater) as it sweeps 
. .round the bush-grown moat of the fortress, 
Fi're-blende. Min. [translation of Qtx.feuer^ 
blende (Breilhanpt in 1832 ), i.feuer Fire -i- blei'tde ; 
see Blende.] == Pybostilpnite. 

1850 Dana Min. 543. 1875 U re's Did. A ris (ed. 7) II, 393. 
Fi*re-boot, t -bote. La%v. Obs. tsic. Hist. [f. 
Fire sb. Bout Cf. OE. fyr^hita one who 
/beets* or mends a fire.] The repair or mending 
of a fire ; wood used for this purpose, fuel (granted 
by the landlord to the tenant) ; the right of a tenant 
to take fire- wood from off the landlord's estate. 

TU^e^ Zease of Manor of S cotter (N. W. Line. Gloss.), 12 
carect subbosd pro le heybote et octo focal pro fyrbot. 
1537 Tusser ioo Points Husk Ixv, A blocke at the harthe 
. . Shall helpe to saue fier bote. XSS9 Will 0/ E. Boraston. 
(Somerset Ho. My saide wyf shall .. have certayne under- 
woodes appoynted to her by my executour.s towarde.s her 
fyreboote. 1657 Sir H. Grimstone in Crake's Reports I. 
477 Those trees were long .since, .fit only for fire-boot. 1726 
Ayuffe Parergon 506 If a Man cuts Trees for . . Cartboot, 
Ploughboot, and Fireboot. 1824 Hitchins & Drew Conu 
zvall II. 2X4 Gathering for fire-boot and hou.se-boot 
branches of oak trees. x888 Atheneenm 12 May 596/3 The 
privilege of firebote in the lord's wood, that is gathering 
sticks for fuel. 

Pi*re-bo 3 C. [Box sb.’^-] 

1 1 . A box with materials for procuring fire, a 
■tinder-box, Obs. 

X5S5 Eden Decades 291 Euery man caryeth with hym . . a 


^'re boxe. 1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. X-rV/ (1826) 
Post. Groans No. 43 Comforts of a fire-box. 1840 Dickens 
Old C, Shop xlvii, He carried in his pocket, too, a fire- 
box. 

f 2. A kind of firework. Obs. 

1634 J. Bate Myst Nat. 4- Art n. 75 How to make fire 
Boxes . . In these boxes you may put golden, rayne, starres, 
serpents petrars [etc.]. 

8 . The chamber of a steam-boiler in which the 
fuel is burnt. 

1830 Stephenson & Locke Locomotive <5* Fixed Engines 
63 Those [wheels] on which the ‘ fire-box’ rests. 1887 J. A. 
EyiTNG in Encycl. Brit XXII. 5x^1 The boiler . . is fitted 
with a cast-iron internal fire-box, 

FiTe-brand. [f. Fire sb. + Brand ^A] 

1, A piece of wood kindled at the fire. 

C120S Lay. 25608 Sloven [floBen?] of heore hacBene swulc 
fur-burondes. tfi3oo R, Alls. 6848 Theo kyng sygh a lem, 
so a fuyrbrond. c 1400 Maundev, (Roxb.) xiii. 57 A wikked 
man . . fcest a brynnand fyrebrand at oure Lord 1^1 Spenser 
Virg. Gnat 343 Tisiphone . . doth shake , . Her flaming fire 
brond. 1684 Buotan Pilgr. 11. (1862) 296 As the Proverb is, 
he could have bit a Fire-brand, had it stood in his way. 
1786 tr. Beckford’s Vathek (1868) 6 Eyes which glowed like 
firebrands. 1828 Berry Encycl. Her, I, Fire-brand in~ 
fianted ppr.,%x<ei brands, borne in coat-armour, are generally 
represented raguly. 1887 Bowen Virg. Mneidi. 525 We. . 
Pray thee the firebrand fell from the Trojan vessels to keep. 

f b. transf. One who is doomed or deserves to 
burn in hell ; usually firebrand of hell. Obs. 

X340 Hampole Pr. Cemsc. 7421 Or he us made for noght 
els to dwelle In erth, bot to be fyre brandes in helle. x55x 
Crowley Pleas. 4- Pain 270 Eternall fyre is redy for eche 
hell fyrebrande. 1560 Bbcon New Catech. Wks. 1844 IL 
204, I was by nature, .a very firebrand of hell. 

2. jig. One who, or a thing which, kindles strife 
or mischief, inflames the passions, etc. 

1382 Wyclif Isa. vii. 4 Thin herte be not ferd of the two 
tailes of these smokende fyr brondis. 1581 Savile Tacitus' 
Hist. 11. Ixxxvi. (1591) 104 This man . .became a princijj^ll fire* 
brande of the warre. 1583 Exec, for Treason (1673; 16 Dr. 
Sanders the Popes firebrand in Ireland. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. IV. (1702) I. 293 And so this firebrand of Privi- 
ledge inflamed the City at that time. 1690 Norris Beati- 
tudes ^1692) 67 Meet Firebrands in Society, that kindle and 
lay waste where-ever they come. 1791 Burke Cotr. (1844) 
III. 278 These fierce republicans, even the very firebrands 
of the Jacobins. x86o Motley Neikerl. 1 . iv. 132 Not 
peace, but a firebrand . . had the King held forth to his 
subjects. 

t3. -Brand-mark. Obs. 

1675 Land. Gaz. No. 1049/4 A speckled Mare . . marked 
with a Fire-brand on the near shoulder. 1704 Ibid. No. 
4037/8 A . . Cart Gelding . - a Firebrand on the near j 
Shoulder. 

4. A local name for the redstart. 

X890 in Gloucest. Gloss. 

6. attrib. (dial.) = Brand-new. 

CX420 Pallad. on Husb. iv. 328 Umbidelve The rootes, 
and dryveynne a firbronde pynne. 1606 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. 

H. ii. 1 10 Our fire-brand Brother Paris burns vs all x88a 

W, Wore, Gloss,, Fire-brand-neav . new. 

Hence Fire-branded ppl. a., (a) — Brand- 
marked (obs.) ; (b) furnished with, fire-brands. 

Fi're-brandism (mnee-wd.'), the disposition or 
behaviour of a (social) fire-brand. 

X673 Bond, Gaz No, 764/4 The Gelding is brown . the 
Letter R firebranded on the farther buttock. x8i8 Keats 
Endym.m. 7 Who .. will see unpack’d Fire-branded foxes 
to sear up and singe Our gold and ripe-ear’d hopes. 1887 
Sat. Rex*. $ Nov. 643 Firebrandism of this kind is . . an act 
either of unpardonable folly or. .wickedness. 

t Fi’re-cratixcel. Obs. [Cf. Ger, feuerkranz 
in same sense ; also krdnzel, dim. of wreath.] 
^firelioop, -wreath', see Fire 1>. 5 . 

1755 Magens Insurances II. 444 Cannons, Muskets.. 
Granadoes, Fire-Crancels, pitched IIoops. 

Fi-re-cross, fi:ery-cro-ss. [See Cross 13 .] 
A signal used anciently in Scotland, and more 
recently in the Highlands, to summon the men 
to a rendezvous on the sudden outbreak of war. 

It was called in Gaelic cros-idraidh or crann-tdraidh = 
cross or beam of gathering, and con.sisted of a cros.s or piece 
of wood burnt at one end and dipped in blood at the 
other - symbolical of fire and sword — which was handed 
from clan.sman to clan.sman, each man immediately on re- 
ceiving it running with it to his nearest neighbour, so as to 
spread the alarm over a district in a short time. (Poetical 
references to it are often mere guesses founded on the name.) 

XS47 in Reg. Privy Seal XXI. 45 (Jam ) The fire Croce 
being borne throw the hale Realme. 1548 Patten Exped. 
Scoil. in Arb. Garner III. 63. 1615 Sir D. Campbell Z-M 
in Pitcairn Crim. Trials Scot. Ill 23 Sir Jame.s the traitoar 
hes latlie directit out ane fyrie croce from the head of Loclc- 
errane to the Tarbart. X641 Milton Re/orm.ii.ftBsx) st 
To . . proclairne a fire-crosse to a . . perpetuall civill warre. 
x8ro ^CQTT Lady 0/ L. iii. xviii, He vanish'd, and o’er moor 
and moss Sped forward with the Fiery Cross. 1826 Lingard 
Hist, Eng. (ed. 4) VII. 16 Arran had dispatched the fire- 
cross from clan to clan. 

Fired (f»i®jd ),///. «* [f. Fire t/. -h -ed T] 

1. Set on fire or alight, kindled. 

CX4ZO Pallad. on Husb. i. 929 The fyred nuttes smolder. 
J* Heywood Spider 4* F. Ivii. 130 Euerie peece . . Hath 
a spider gonner ; with redy fired mach. 1665 Manley 
Groiius' Bow-C. Warres 957 The Holland ships also at- 
tempted to succour their fired Vessels. 1719 D'Urfey Pills 

I. 197 I’o quench a fir’d House. 1884 Pall Mall G. 30 Dec. 
2/x The gase.s from the fired gunpowder. 

t 2. As transl. of L. ignitus : a. Tried in tbe 
fire. .■■■■ 

1382 Wyclif Rev. iii. 18, I counseile thee, for to bye of me 
gold fyrid. 


f b. Full of fire, fiery, (lit. md jdg.) Obs. 
a 1300 E. E, Psalter cxviii. [cxix.] 140 Fired H speche es 
swithe wele. ^2:1340 Hampole ibid., Ffyrid gretly pi worde 
• •hat is, hi worde h^t is fyry thorgh h® halygast. X388 
Wyclif Num. xxi. 6 The Lord sente firid serpentis in to the 
puple. 

8 . Of flax ; (see quots. and Fire 4 b). 

X789 Trans. Soc. Encourag. Arts I. 204 Except fired or 
mildewed flax, both of which . . being improper for linen 
cloth. 1814 Mason Suriu Ireland I. xni. ix. 264 The leaves 
. .are, by the wet, laid flat upon the stem, the flax instantly 
appears fired (which is a number of black specks appearing 
upon the stem). 

4. Her. Of a fire-ball : Represented with fire 
issuing from the surface. See Fire-ball 2 c. 

5. Fired off*, said of a kiln when the fire has 
ceased to burn, but before the heat is exhausted. 

1884 C. T. Davis Bricks, etc. 284^^ If it is desired to admit 
hot air to the upper part of any kiln, this may be done by 
opening the dampers, .at the top of a fired-eff kiln. 

Fi [See Damp sb.^ A mineris terra 

for carburetted hydrogen or marsh-gas, which is 
given off by coal and is explosive when mixed in 
certain proportions with atmospheric air. 

1677 Phil. Trans. XI L 893 The Fire-damp did by little 
and little begin . . to appear in crevi.sses and slits of the Cole. 
X710 Brit. Apollo III. No. 3, 2/2 What Miners relate con- 
cerning Fire-damps. 1774 Pennant Tour Scofl. in 1772, 49 
The . . colliers dare not venture with a candle in spots where 
fire-damps are suppased to lurk. 1879 Cassells Techn. 
Educ. I. 143 Two different, gases, known by the miners as 
fire-damp and choke-damp. 

attrib. 1867 W. W. Smyth Coal ^ Coal-mining 2G0 The 
ingenious ‘ fire-damp indicator' of Mr. Ansell. 1874 Knight 
Diet. Meek. I. 863/1 Fire-damp-alarm, one which indicates 
the presence of dangerous quantities of gas or fire-damp itx 
coal workings. 

Fi're-drake. fyr-draca, f. fyr^ Fire sb. + 
draca dragon.] 

1. A ‘ fiery dragon* ; a mythical creature belong- 
ing to Germanic superstition. 

Beoxvulf 'yyjx pa waes. .frecne fyr-draca, fashSa jemyndig- 
1393 Gower Conf. 1 1 1 . 93 Sometime the fire-drake it semetn, 
1323 Skelton Why not to Court 978 That he wolde than 
make The devyls to quake Lyke a fyerdrake. 1683 Ceownb 
City Politigues n. i, Were not your writings hke so many 
Fire-drakes? .. no person [would] come near ’em. 1863 
Kingsley Herew. xiii, He expected the enchanter to enter 
on a fire drake. xB&x Lmigm. Mag. Sept. 517 Woodcuts, 
representing, .fire-drakes, and other fearful wild-fowl. 
t2. a. A fiery meteor, b. A will-o'-the-wisp. 
1563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 10 Flying Dragons, or as 
Englishmen call them, fire Drakes, be caused in this maner. 
1607 G. Wilkins Miseries Enforced Marr. in Hazl. Dodsley 
IX. §72 Who should be lamps to comfort out our way, And 
not like firedrakes to lead men astray. 1631 Chapman Csssar 
4 Pompey Wks, 1873 HI. 159 So have I seen a firedrake glide 
at midnight Before a dying man to point his grave. ^ 185X Sir 
F. Palgrave Norm. Eng. 1 . 127 He deals in sigas, por- 
tents, fire-drakes. .armies fighting in clouds. 

1 8 . A kind of firework. Obs. 

1607 Middleton Five Gallants in. ii. 82 But, like fire- 
drakes, Mounted a little, gave a crack, and fell. 1634 J. 
Bate Myst. Nat. Art 80 How to make fire Drakes, 

I X706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 

1 t4. transf. a. An alchemist’s assistant, b. A man 

i with a fiery nose. c. One who is fond of fighting ; 
«= Fire-eater 2. d. A fire-man. e. -Fireship 2. 
1610 B. JoNSON Akh. ii. i, That’.s his fire-drake, His lungs, 
his Zephyrus, he that puffes his coales. 1613 Shaks. Hetu 
V 1 II, \. iv. 45 Twenty of the Dog-dayes now reigne in’s 
Nose . . that Fire-drake did I hit three times on the head. 
cx6z6Dick of Devon, i.ii. in Bullen O. Pt.ll. 14 Our shipps 
Carrying such firedrakes in them that [etc.], a 1670 Hacket 
A bp. Witliams n. (1692) 146 It is not strange that such fire- 
drakes as he writes of could not forbear to threaten the 
nation. 1631 Dekker Match mee i. Wk.s. 1873 IV. 140 
Another Fire-drake ! More Salamanders J axgoQa.'E..Dict. 
Cant, Cretv, Fire-drakes, Men with a Phenix for their 
Badge, in Livery, and Pay from the Insurance-Office, to 
extinguish Fires. X710 Brit. Apollo IL Q. No. 3. 7/1 
A Fire-drake of Spain [might]., put you in the same Plight, 

Fi-re-eater. 

1. A juggb r who eats or pretends to eat fire. 

X672 Evelyn Diary 8 Oct , Richardson the famous Fire- 

eater. .before us devour’d brimston on glowing coales, chew- 
ing and swallowing them. 176a Goldsm. Cit. W. Ixxxv, 
Stage-players, fire-eaters .. and wire-walker.s . . ought not 
entirely to be despised. 1827 G. Higgins Celtic Druids 
221 Like the celebrated fire-eater in London. 

2. One fond of fighting, a duellist; one who 
seeks occasion to quarrel or fight. 

x8o4 Morning Herald in Spirit Pub. fmls. (1803) VIII. 
249 The Sieur W-d-m, fire-eater in ordinary to the troop. 
1827 Barrington Personal Sk. IL 8 About the year 1777, 
the ‘ Fire-eaters ’ were in great repute. X840 Thackeray 
Paris Sk.-bk. (1869) 25 He killed a celebrated French fire- 
eater. 1S64 Spectator No. 187. 627 Sober-minded men. . not 
fire.eaters wishing to fight for pure fighting's sake. 

b. (U.Si) Before the Civil War; A violent 
Southern partisan. 

1863 Hawthorne Our Old Home (i883\ 1 . 55 The new- 
comer proved to be . . as he pleasantly acknowledged, a 
Southern Fire-Eater. X879 I’ourgee Fool's Err. vii. 30 An 
original Sece.sh, a regular fire-eater. 

3. Trade slang. A quick worker. 

184X Savage Diet, Printing, Fire-eater, Compodvlorz who 
are expeditious workmen are styled Fire Eaters, 1889 
Barr^rf. & Leland Diet. Slang, Fire-eater (Tailors), one 
who does a great amount of work In a very short time. 

So FiTe-ea-ting vbL sb. and ppl. < 2 . 

X819 Metropolis IL 207, I would as .soon .sit down in com- 
pany with my butcher as with, these fire-eating fellows. 



FIEE-EirCMHE. 

. 1848 Thackeuay F'an. Fmr xvii, A fire-eating and jealous 
warrior. *863 Hawthorne 11883) L 55 My 

fire* eating friend has had ample opportunities to banquet on 
his favorite diet,, i88z W. Has lam Ft’/ / (1883; 8 He 
did pot like that fire-eating kind of preaching. 1890 Spectator 
4 Jan., The ateence of fire-eating among the leading states- 
men of Europe. 

ri •re-e»gine.; [f- Fike sb. + Engine.] 

,1. A maciime lor throwing water to extinguish. 
fire.s. 

rsfiSo Sir S, Morlmd's Pnmps Broad.side, Brit. Mus. 8r6 
In. 10. 90 For a Fire Engin with one Pair of Handles.. 
Twenty three pound. 1733 Desaguliers Exper. Philos, 
{1744) 11 . 505-510 heading^ Mr. Newsham*s Fire-Engine. 
X7SS Franklin Let. VVks. 1887 11 . 405 A stream lof water] 
from a fire-engine will force through the .stronge.st panes of 
h window. 3806 O, GhecSory Mech. (1807} 11 . 175 Fire engine 
[is] the nahie now commonly' given to a machine by which 
water is thrown upon fires to extinguisix them. 1836 Dickens 
Sk. BoZt Our Parish i, The service.s of that particularly 
useful machine, a parish fire-engine, are required. 

^ 2. A Steam-engine. Obs. exc. local. 

. xyza Barnes in Brand Plist. Newcastle 11 . 6B5fiote^ 
The charge of water wa.s calculated as if to be drawn by 
horses, whereas it may be done much cheaper by help of 
a fire engine. 1750 Franklin IPhs. <1887* II. 164 They 
waited for a fire-engine from England to drain their pits. 
s8o6 O. Gregory Mech. (18071 IL 353 This [i.e. the steam 
engine] Has often been called tlie Fire-engine, because of the 
fire u.sed in boiling the liquid. *867 W, W. Smyth Coal 
CoaU/rimag 6 Newcomen appear-s . . to have first tried 
his ‘fire-engine* on the large scale at a colliery near Wolver- 
hamptoOi 1880 IV. Coruw. Gloss., Fire-Engine, a steam- 
engine, 

f 3. A heating appamttis. Obs. rare. 

'1708 J. Chamberlavne St. Gf. Brit. i. i. iii. (1743^9 One 
fire-engine conveys warm air to every individual Part of the 
Machine [Lombe's nxadune for thrown silk]. 

Pi're-eyed, Having eyes glowing as with 
■fire. 

iS9<S Shaks. I I/en. Il\ iv. i. 114 To the fire-ey*d Maid of 
smoakie 'W’arre, .will wee offer them. 1601 Dmvnfalt F.arl 
0/ PI uniington iv. i. in Haxl. DodsleyVWl. 178 Anon comes 
ftirth the fire-eyed dreadful beast. x6cas WhVistcrA Antonio s 
Rev. V. V, Grim fier-eyed rage Possess us wholly. 1823 
'htoQ'm. FaPles i-gf Like certain fire-eyed minstrel maids, 
X831 Carlyle Snrt. Res, 11858) 64 Only at rare intervals 
did the young soul burst forth into fire-eyed rage. 

!Fi‘r'e-faiig‘, sb- [f. next vb,] The state of 
being fire-fanged dr overheated. 

1813 W. Leslie Surv. Nairn 454. 1833 *drnl, R. Agric. 
Soc. XVI. n. 328 Suppose the oxygen had been supplied to 
the decaying mass, .would there nave been any firefang? 

V. Obs* tsic. dial. [f. FiUEj'A-f 
Fang tram* To lay hold of with fire ; to 
iinge, scorch ; in qiiot. absol Also jocosely of the 
burning of heretics. Obs, in gen. seQ.se. 

. X5<^ Scott N. K Cifi to Qu^tex* in Bannatyne Poetns 
(X77o) 24s And quha eit fle.sch on Fridayis wa.s fyre-fangit. 
ifiiS M. Bare? Norsemanskip i. 37 A nasty .fire does hot 
only firefange. .but also taketh away the true rellish. 

lienee FiTe-fanged ///. t?,, f id) gen. caught by 
the fire, singed, scorched (obs.) ; (b) spec, of barley, 
oatmeal, etc., of manure and straw ; also of cheese ; 
Having a scorched or singed appearance, smell, or 
taste, as if overheated, ELre-fanging 
the action of the vb. 

15x3 Dovglas Biineis xii. v. 202 This Chorineiis. .‘Ruschit 
on bis fa, thus fyrefangit and onsaucht. X615 Markham 
Eng. Honsnv. n. vii. xd6 Too. .hasty a fire scorcheth 
and bumeth it [i.e. the Malt], which is called among Maltsters 
Fire-fang'd. 1723 Bradley /fixw. Diet. r.v. Malt, With a 
moderate Fire, for fear of Fire-fanging. 1790 Grose Pro7r. 
Gloss, (ed. 2), Fire*fanged, fire-bitten. Spoken of oatmeal 
&c. that is overdried. North.^ 1808 Jamieson s. v.. Cheese 
IB said to be Jirefangit, when it is swelled and cracked, and 
has received a peculiar taste, in consecj^uence of being ex- 
posed to much heat before it has been dned. x8<^ I.,onsda'e 
Gloss., Fire-fonged, of oats or barley too hastily dried in 
the kiln. 

I^Te-£aiiglit. Orig. Sc. [f. Fiee sh. + 
Flaught. Cl. Fireslaught.] 

1. Lightning; a Bash of lightning; a storm of 
thunder and lightning. 

rx375 ? Barbour Troy-bk. i. 468 Ande fyre-flauthtis our 
>e feldes flee Ine syk fladdanis & flambys briht. i:i425 
WYNTOUN Cron. vi. v. 33 A gret fyre flawcht ., Dan 
hapnyd in Rome. 1532 LYNDEs.Ay Monarche 5556 Than 
sail ye sone of god disc^md : As fyrefiaucht hai.stely glansyng. 
J1645 Rutherford 'J'ryal Tri. Faith (1845) 149 Reasons 
work not in a moment^ as fire flaughts in the air. t8i6 
Scott Old Mori, xxxvlu, Hepa.ssed ffy me like a fire-flaught, 
1876 Miss VoNGE Three Prides (ed. 3) I, xi. 167 She passes 
like— ‘like a fire-flaught, whatever that is — ^just hows, 
b. The northern light-s ; aurora borealis. 

X787 Grose Prmf. Gloss., Fire-flaught . . the northern lights, 

2. iransf. a. A sudden burst or rush. 

1637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. civ. 265 A fire-flaught of 
chahenge.s will come in at mid-summer and question me, 
1880 SxviNBURNE 173 Even Goneril has her 

one .“iplendid hour, her fireflaught of hellish glory. 

b. A fiery' glance. 

x8o2 Jamieson Water tCelpievm. in Scott Minsir. Scott 
Bord.ytB€9'^ 538 From ilka ee the fire-flauchts flee And flash 
alangi-s the fiude. tSz^ ]. WfL.soN Noct Ambr. Wks. 1S55 
1. 136 Every coonsei’ fltngin* fire-flaughts frae his een. 

■ ' [L FniB .r^.] ^ ■ 

I. A lampyrid or ekterid' inseA which has the 
property of emitting phosphorescent light. 

1638 Rowland TPteat. Ins. 10x9 Fire-fly. 

xys6 P. Browne Jamaica 42P The. larger Fire Fly. X814 
Cary Oantds Inf, xxvi. Fire-flies innumerous spangling 
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o’er the vale. xaSo Ouida Moths II. 262 Where the fire- 
flies flash amongst- the lemon, blossoms and the myitie. 

2. allrib. and Comb. F . 

iSo$ Moore Lake Dismal Swamp ii, Pier fire-fly lamp 
I .soon shall see. 1858 Bushsell Senn. New Life 189 
A mere fire-fly spark in comparison. 1876 Ouida Winter 
City^ vii. 183 Such a.s ecbp througli the firefly-lighted corn. 
!FxTe-fbr!k« [f. as prec.] Obs* exc. dial. A 
fork-shaped instrninent used ■ for stirring up the 
fire, putting on fuel, etc. 

. CTC^oPromp.Parv. \Ci\/z^yyxi<ixkc,iicionarinm. r483-4 
Act \ Rich. Ill, c. 12, Fireforkes. 1547 Lane. Wills 1 . 108 
3 j yrnes for the oven mouthe and a fire-fork. X627 Drayton 
Agincouri 179 The women eager as their husbands wtye 
^Vith Spits and Fireforkes. 1727 De Foe Hist. App. ix. 
^1735) 169 A fourth came out, not with a Sword, but a Fire- 
Fork. 1875 in Sussex Gloss. 2887 in Kent Gloss, 
fig. 1683 Crowne Sir C. Nice m. Wks. 1874 HI. 30X 
Beil. Who brought this picture? Hot. The common fire- 
Yorkpf rebellion. 

2*i re-lieartli, [f. as prec.] 

1. I'he pavement of brick or stone on which 
a fire is made ; the hearth in front of a fireplace. 

c 1440 Promp, Parv. 161/2 Fyyr berthe, focarium, 1615 
Crooke Body if Man 43 The Te.sticles are . . the P'eu-jxlace 
or Fire-hearth, where the Lares or houshold-Gods of the 
body, do solace and disport themselues. X703 T. N. City 
<f C. Purchaser 4S Bricks are frequently used in Paving of 
..Sink.s, and Fire-hearths. 1769 R. Price Obseru. Reyers. 
Payments 1x792) IL 276 7Wie, There was a tax of two 
shillings on every fire-hearth. 

2. A kind of cooking range or stove for si dps. 

1676 Loud. Gaz. No. 1127/4 The. .Invention of Iron Fire- 

Hearths for Ships, e 2830 R ndim. Navig. ( Weale) i 18 Fire- 
hearth, the fire-place and convenience.s in the galley for 
cooking the provisiun.s for the people. 

FlTe-llOOk. [f. as prec.} a. A large hook 
used in pulling down burning buildings, b. (See 
quot. 2874). 

1467 in Eng. Gilds ii'iqcb 38s That therbe v. fnyre hokes. 
1583H1GINS JimitN Nomenelatoriejq Hama..z. fire hooke. 
1620 Nottingham Rec. 1S89) IV. 371 We present the townes 
fyer Imokes to be decayd for want of steaies [handles]. 
1788 Franklin Anioh. Wks. 2887 I. 205 Fines . . apply'd to 
the purchase of fire-engines, ladders, fire-hooks. 18x2 H. & 
J. Smith Rej, Addr., Tale Drury Lane 89 The engines 
thunder’d through the street, Fife-hook, pipe, bucket, all 
complete. ^*874 Knight Diet. Mech. 1 . 867/2 Fire-hook 
(Steam-engineering), a kind of hook for faking and stirring 
the furnace fire. 

t Prre-bO’t, a. [f. as prec.] a. Of material 
things; Hot as fire; red-hot. "b. fig* Inflamed 
with zeal, passion, or lust. Obs. 

a xooo Eleiu 937 'Gr ) Fyrhat lufu. 2398 Trevi.sa Barth, 
de P. R. X. iv. (Tollem. MS.), As it farep in fyre hoot yren 
and in brennynge cole. 2483 Caxton Gol f. Leg. (1892' 979 
Whan it was fyre hote. 2589 R. Harvey P. Perc. vr, I dare 
^ie. .(withthatfirehotPreacLenthatfetc.]. 2^3 T. Weever 
in Shaks. C. Praise 16 Faire fire-hot Venits. 2003 T. Hutton 
Reas. Refusal 37 In the daies of firehot persecution. 2678 
R. R[ussKLL]6V^^riiL ii. ui. v. 224 That the Plates may oe 
kept fire-hot. 

f*i*re-IiOTlse« [f. as prec. Cf. ON, eldhtlsi\ 
A house with a fireplace in it, as distinguishi-d irom 
the out- buildings. Obs. exc. dial. Sometimes, 
t the particular room in which the family fire was. 

C2OO0 iELFRic Gloss, in Wr.-W flicker 284/26 Caminatum, 
fyrhus. 2530 Test < Surtees) V. 292 Every fyer bowse 

in the parisliing of Acclome. 2632 in S. O. Addy Hall 
of lVa/theof{x8g^< 182 uoie, d’he Hall or Fierhoti^e of the 
now mansion house of the said John Parker. 2635 Pagitt 
Christinnogr. (1646) 1, 237 Ive (or Ine) .. granted to the 
pope, that every Fire-house within his Kingdome .should 
yearly pay him a peny. 1680 in N. ^ Q. 3rd Ser. (1866) 
IX. 452/1 All that ancient Messuage or Firehouse wherein 
one C. M . now dwelleth. 1878 Cmtiberld, Gloss., Fire-house, 
the dwelling — in contradistinction to the outbuildings. 

Pi *re-iron. [Cf. MHG. viuriserni] 
f 1. An iron (or a steel) for striking a light. Obs. 
C1300 Si. Brandan 639 He brow5te a fur-ire and aston 
Fono smyte fur therwitb, <7x446 Promp. Parv. 261/2 Fyyre 
yryn, to smyte wythe fugillus. exsoo Meltnine' 
Raymondia .. hadd kyndled the fyre with hys fyre-yron. 
2330 Palsgr. 230 2 Fyre yron to stryke fyre with, ykii 4 
2. ft. Implements for tending a domestic fire, 
usually shovel, tongs and poker, 
i8i2 Specif. G.BabPs Patent THo. 3526, A new Method of 
producing . . fire irons. 2848 C Bronte^ J. Eyre xxi, Ihe 
grate and fire-irons were burnished bright. 2886 J. K. 
Jerome Idle 'Thoughts (xSSg) 3,6 Hammering, shouting and 
rattling the fire-irons. 

tPire-isle. Obs. rare—^. ff. FiRB + OE, 
ysla.y.^ela hot ashes ] In //. Asli^s, embers. 

^ c 1230 Gen. 4- Ex. 1 130 Oc quane here apples ripe ben, fier* 
isles^Umn niai tior-inne sen. 

Pireless (fGi'fjiles), a. [f. Fi&e ^^. + -less.] 
Ilcvoid of fire, without a fire, 
fl. Unlit, not flaming. Qbs. 

2649 Sta nlkv Europaetc.29 With hizzing fireksse Torches. 
2. a. Having no fire, without a fire. 

2661 Brome Epist to Mr, J. B. 6 My flreless chymnies 
catch the cold. ,2773 Nad. D’Akblay Early Diary (1889) 
IL 127 IHs cold season, when there is no writing in a 
fireless room. 2789 Wordsw. Evening Walk, When, .fire- 
less are the valleys far and wide. 18321 Hawthorne B lithe- 
dale Rom. 1 . V. 81, I went shivering to my. firekss chamber. 

b. Of a tribe: Having no knowledge of or 
means of procuring fire. 

1863 Tylor Early Hist Matt. hu zzZ The mention of 
a fireiess race. ibid. 229 A fireless people. 

Without (energy^ life^- or, animation* 

X59S Sylvester Du Bartas n. i, %. (1641) 86/x The, Beast 
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is lust-Iess, se.v'-less, fire-less, mute. 2656 Trapp Comm. 
Matt iii. ii The Latines call a dull dronish man, a firele.ss 
man. 

Prre-Iigllt. a.' The light given by a fire or 
fires, Lightning (obs.). e. (quot. 

Aukoea 5, 

Beowulf 3037 He , . Fyr-Ieoht seseah. 01340 Cursor M. 
22680 rr’rin.) As fjondir do}? wi}? fire li^t. 1769 De Fods 
Tour Gt. Brit. HI. 210 R takes its Name from Flam, a 
British Word for a Fire-lighp^ 2800 Hekschel in Phil. 
Trans; XC. 480 Their dispo.sition to transmit candle-light 
or fire-light. 1843 Hirst Com . Majnmoih zi Flashed, like 
the flre-Iights of the North, When Winter rules the IroJ'.en 
earth. i8to Tynuai.l Glac. i. v. 41 The ruddy fire-light 
gleaming over the walls. 

i* 3E*iTelilig. Obs.’~'^ [see - lwg.] a little fire. 

25.. Image lpocr,.toB in .Skelton Wks. led. Dyce) IL 415 
For many a hyerlinge With a wtlde fyerlinge. .Shall pryck 
owt as a post. 

ri'relock. [See Lock j/a] 

1. A gun-lock in which sparks were produced 
(either by friction or percussion) to ignite the 
priming. 

The name was at first given to the Wheel-lock; in the 
17th cent, it became transferred to tlie Flint-lock. 

1547 Inventory in Meyrick -//w/xVai? Armour HI. 15 One 
chamber pece blacke. , with a fin-T locke. 16230. M[arkham1 
Souldkrs Accid. 53 PistoHs, Petronells, or Dra ons all 
the.se are with fire-lockes, and those fire-lockes ffor the most 
part) Snap-hances. 1639 R. Ward Anhnadv. Warre 1. 293 
The Fireiocke is surest ioglv'e fire, and not ,so apt to be out 
of kilter; besides they will indure Spand 24 houres together 
without hurting them. 265$ Mrq. Worcester Cent hiv.^ 
No. 44 A perfect Pisiol .. with Prime, Powder and Fire- 
lock. 1677 Lr>. Orrery Art of War 31 In the Fire-lock 
the motioji is so sudtlen, that what makes tlie Cock fall 
on the Hamna-r, .stnke.s the Fire, and opens the Pan at 
once. 

2. A musket furnished wdth such a lock. 

1590 Sir j. Smyth Disc. Weapofts 47 Whereby they [the 
.stone.s3 should I'aile to strike iust vpon the wheeles being 
fire-lockes, or vfion the lianimersor .steeles, if ilicy be Snap- 
hances. 1625 G. MIarkham] Souldienv Accid. 41 'riiey 
Icnira.ssiers] .shall bane a case of long Pistolls, fierlockes {if 
it may 1 )^ but .Snapliaunces, where tlsey are wanting. 
2630 A’, yo/m.wds AVngd. Cofurmv. 382 Part , . carried 
Fiie-lockesof two foot, and the residue Pikes. 1662 J. Davies 
tr. Maude Islo Trav. E. Ind- 51 They have no fire Armes 
with wheeles, nor yet Fire-locks. 1703 Luttrell 
( 1857,) V. 305 An agent . . is arrived here, to buy 30,000 fire- 
locks. 2812 Gen. Doyi.e in Napier Penins. li ar (Rtldg.) 
H. App. 427 Six montlis have passed without a fire- lock 
being made! 1869 Bk A. Parkes Pract Hygiene 'ed. 3) 
324 The English army have extemiioriscd tents.. by sus- 
pending blankets over their firelocks. 

3. A soldier armed with .such' a weapon. 

2643 R. Symonds Diary Cw IfVrr t Camden ■ xSi/2 Colonel 
Jolin Russell, with . the Prince’s fferelockes, assaulted. 
2704 Collect. Toy. (Church.) HI. 7282 Where they po.sted 
22 Firelocks. x8ox Wki-lington in Gurw. Desp. I. 285 The 
other corps will amount to about 2000 firelocks. 2844 

H. H. Wilson Brit India 1 1 . 342 The detachment, .scarcely 
mustered nine hundred and fifty firelocks. 

4. allrib., a.s firelock musket, firelock piece. 

«2X577 Gascoigne Compl. Gr. Knt. Weedes <1587) 183 My 

chatince wa.s kite to bane a pecreles firelock peece, 2632 
Schedule of Prices in Mejwick Ant. Arm. HI. 102 B'or 
a pair of firelock pistols, a 2672 Wood Life (1848) 24 Capt. 
Bunce returned .safe. .with.. six fire-lock inusquets. 
t iPi'rely, ti- si^^d adv. Obs. [f, Fihe sb. + -ly.] 

A. adj. Anient, furious. 

B. adv. Ardently, with fierce eagerness. 

134/0 Ayenb. 55 pe pritlde bo? of pi.se stenne is to uerliche 
yerne to pe mete, 2435 Misyn Fire of Lmre It. iv. 75 pe 
qwhilk fyrely & opynly is byrnyd with fyre of lufe. 

Hence t3e‘D3?eli!liead, ardour, eagerness. 

i34oAyenb. 55 pe more pet is pe ilke uerlichhede (ardeu^'] 
pe more is pc zenne, 

Firemasi t foi‘>*jman), 

tl- One who uses fire-arms; a gunner. Obs. 

x6a6 RawleigEs Ghost 4 I'he best experience d souldiers 
or firemen. « 1648 l.n. Herbert X//rf 1 1770 51 Notwith- 
standing all that our Firemen si>eak against it [archery]. 
2724 De Foe Mem. Caxnilier{xBAp'^ i8r I'he cannoneers and 
firemen were killed. 2727 A. Hamilton New .dec. E. Ind. 

I, xxii. 263 The fire Men place themsclve;, at convenient 
Distances along the skirts of an Hill. 

2. One who attends to a furnace or the fire of 
a Fteara-engir.e, 

2657 R. Ligon Bap-botloes (1673) 53 One or two of these 
were E’iremen that made the fires in the furnaces. 1784 
Wedgwood in Phil. 'Trans.l.XXlV. 367 The fire about the 
oven was . . kept as even and steady a.s possible, by im ex- 
perienced fireman, under my own inspection. 2885 Mauok. 
Exam, 19 Feb. 4/7 The fireman jumped off. .but the driver 
- .and a brakesman, .were killed. 

t 3. fg. A * fellow of file ’ ; see Firk sb.^^ 13 b. 

2709 Si'eele Tatlcr No. 6r I* t, J had Jast Night the 
Fate to drink a Bottle with Two of these Fire men. 

4. One who is employed to extinguish fires, 

2724 Cay Trivia 111. 362 "I'he Fire-man sweats beneath his 
crooked Arms. 1766 Kntick Londo7i. IV. 262 This office 
keeps in its service 30 fire-men. 2833 O. W. Holme.s 
Poems 140 , 1 asked the firemen why they made Such noise 
about the town. 

6. Alining. One whose duty it is to examine the 
workings of a inine to see that no fire-damp is 
present, to attend to the blasting, etc. 

2866 J. Hogg in Intellect Observer IX. 2 As there was no 
great quantity [■.>f inflammable air] detected, the ‘firemaiH 
thought it sufficient precaution to put up a * daiiger-.signal ’. 
1885 La7o Times LXXIX. J19/2 The fireman should not 
allow any .shot to he fired without seeing the charge put in,, 
and without fii-st carefully examining the place. . 
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FIEE-SL'AUGHT, 


. Comlh, ^^fireman-waterman* 

1836 Dickens Sk, Bos^ Tales vii^ ^Did you want to be 
put on board a steamer, sir?’ inquired an old llreman- 
waterman. . 

Hence Fire'mansMp {nonce-wd*), the craft or 
function of a fireman. 

1874 Dail_y News 17 Mar. 5 The amateur iiremanship of 
a nooieman. ^ 1881 M. Reynolds Engine-dTiving Life 66 
Now is the time for the _di.splay of good enginemanship, — 
ah ! and good firemanship. 

Pi're-Biaster. 

f 1 . An officer of artillery who superintended 
the manufacture of explosives or fireworks. Obs, 
t6zz F. Markham Lee* IVarre 111. ii. 87 The Fier-master 
being he that hath the art how to make and compound all 
manner of Fire-workes. 1688 Capt. J. S. /'''arlif 132 By 
this, a Fire-MjLSter may lay his Granado ..at any place, 
£692 Capt. Bmith's Seamans Gram. 11. xiv. 110 Discovered 
by Mr. Valentine Pyne, late Fire-Master of England. 1708 
Ghamberlayne St. Gt. Brii. xi. in. (1743) 108 Mr. Watson, 
Firemaster to the Grenadiers. 1824 Byron To Hancock 
7 Feb., A firemaster (who is to burn a whole fleet), 
b. ( See qiiot.) 

1876 V0YI.E Mil. Diet. s. V., The designation of fii-e-master 
is still known in the ordnance branch of the service ; he is 
an officer of the royal artillery, and is entrusted with the 
inspection of ordnance .stores at foreign .stations. 

2 . A local title given to the chief officer of a fire- 

brii^ade. 

1865 Ann. Re^. 5 The fire-master [in Edinburgh] and 
others had reason to be grateful for their deliverance, 
t Ei'reB, a. Obs. h orms : 1 fyren, 2'-3 furen, 
(3 fern', 3-5 firen, fyren (-in, -im). \Qlk. fyren, 
Olio, fiurtn (MiiG. viuren) '.—OTexA. 

£ 'y'lUr, OE./yV, Firb ^/;.J Consisting of or con- 
taining fire ; flaming with fire. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 43 ponne bi ‘5 he T^eteald to paere fyrenan 
ea. 1000 Mar'tpfviogimn 4 (1S94) Ond Romanen gesawon 
fyren cleowen ^efeallan of lieofonum. c 1175 ' Lamb. Horn. 
89 Wes isegen biforan beore elche swilc hit were f.irene 
tungen. 01205 Lay. 18863 Of his esene .scullen fleon furene 
gleden. a 1300 Cursor M. 22680 (Cott.) All pe stanes . . 
aboue ]?e erth and benepen. .sal smitt togedir wit sli maght, 
als thoner do.s wit firen .slaglit. 138a Wyclif 2 Kings ii. ii 
Loo ! the fijren chasixe and the fijren lions deuyden euer 
either. : c 1400 Apoll. Loll. 08 Taking 1 e scbeld of )?e fei|>, 
in |>e wilk we may sleckun all the firun dartis of the enemy. 
<-1440 yacods fF'4'//(E.E.T.S.) 157 Pat prynCe of deuely.s 
. .jaf hym drynken of a fyren cuppe brynnyng drynk wyth 
brymston. 

FlTe-Hew, arch,* [Cf. Gti.feuerneu \ also 
Bra>id-new ] tB’resh from the fire or furnace 
{abs .) : hence, perfectly new, brand-new; 

1594 Shaks. Rich. in. 1. iii. 256 Your fire-new stampe of 
Honor is scarce currant. 1599 H. Buttes Dpefs drie 
Dinner v b, Curdes . . fire newe : for these be most 
digestible. 1615 Svlvestv.r H,ynm Alms 195 Fire-new 
Fashion in a Sleeve. 1713 Addison Guardian No. 113 
fs Another suit fire- new, with .silver buttons to it. rSoo 
Goleridge Pkcolom. iv. vii, Duke Friedland is as others 
A fire-new noble. 184a Browni.ng Soiil. Sp. Cloister iii, 
A fire-new spoon. 

Fire-office. An office for issuing policies for 
■insurance against fire ; a fire-insurance company. 

1684 H. S. 'title) An an.swer.to a letter, .giving an account 
of the two insurance-offices. The Fire-Office and Friendly 
Society. 1716 Loud. Caz. No. 5488/8 Hand-in-Hand 
Fire-Office. 1727 Swift IVhat passed^ in Lond.^ All the 
fire-offices were required to have a particular eye upon the 
bank of England. 1842 Syd. Smith Wks. 1859 I L 
324/1 Leave me to escape in the best way I can, as the 
fire-offices very kindly permit me to do. i86x Dickens Gt. 
Expect, xxxi, In.surecl in .some extraordinary Fire Office. 
Fi'ro-pau. \0 '&..firpimm^ f. fyt\ Fiue + fanne, 

. 1 . A pan or receptacle for holding or carrying fire, 
t.g. a brazier, a chafing dish, a portable grate. 

riooo iEi-FRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wuleker 124 Arula, uel 
bat ilia fy iqianne. 1382 W yclif if Jir. xxx viii. 3 Fleshbokes, 
hokes, and fier pannes, 1432 A', if. fFiiit 11882) 91 A 
vergyous barell, and a fyerpanne. 1567 /«% Sir G. Conyers 
In PVills Imi. N. C. (Surtees) 267 A poer, a fier pann and 
a pair of tonngs xx '. a 1639 Spottisvvood /ii>A Ch. Scot. 
VI. xiii. (1655) 306 That . . the watch-tower called Repent- 
ance, be repaired, a great bell and firepan put into it. a x66t 
Holyday yuvenal 58/1 The Romans . . had fire-pans, or 
chafing dishes, placed in their baskets. 1767-9 S, Paterson 
Amtlter Traveller l II. 141 He next takes the pipe in one 
hand and the fire-pan in the other. 1833 J. Holland 
Metal II. 158 The portable brazier, or fire-pan, which 
might be used in any ap.artinerit requiring t:> be warmed, 

1 2 . A pan for heating anything over a fire. Ohs. 
1607 Toi'SELL Four-f. Beasts (1658) 285 Hold it in a fire- 
pan over the fire untill it be baked so hard as it may l)e 
made in powder. 1638 Rawley tr. Bacon's Life ^ Death 
(1650)44 To poure them upon a Fire-pan somewhat heated. 

. f 3 . The pan which held the priming of a flint- 
lock gun. Obs. 

1613 T. Jackson Comm. Aposf. Creede 1 . 192 This v^as 
but as a little flash in the fire-panne. 

f 4 :. A kind, of firework. Ohs. 
c 1793 in Spirit Pub ymls. ^1709/ L 91 They ran about . . 
letting off fire-pans of all sizes ; firing crackers [etc.], 

6. Alining. A kind of fire-lamp ’ (Gresley Gloss. 
Coal Aiming 1883). 
trrre-pike Ohs.. 

1 . An instrument for stirring or making up a fire. 
' 1413 Lydg. Pilg. Sowle iii. vii. (1483^ 55 ^yith fyre pykes 
they cast 'them in the forneis. 1532 Inv. in Noake Woo"-. 
tester Monast. (1866) m7 Two awndyems,' a fyer pycke. 
1563-87 Foxe <S- (15961 6 5/1. When this triumphant 
martyr had beene pressed do'v/ne with' firepikes. ■ ‘ 


2 . A fire-bearing pike or lance used in sea-fights. 
Also used as a signal of distress. 

1630 J. Taylor (\) aier P.) Wks. (Spenser Soc.) 528 The 
Frigots. .threw fire pots in at the Ports andstucke fire pikes 
in her sides. X63S Ld. Lindsey id Sir W. Monson Naval 
'Tracts 111.(1704)335/1 If your Ship should happen to run 
aground .. in the night, You .shall burn a Fire-Pike. *64^ 
Prvnne & Walker 'Trial A'pp. xo They made their 

often attempts with Scaling Ladders, Fire-pickes, Granadoes, 

K.*re-place. A place for a fire, esf. the par- 
tially enclosed space at the base of tiie chimney 
appropriated to the fire; a hearth. 

1702 T. Sayery Minerf brief id 34 An Engine of a three 
Inch-bore., requires a Fire-place of not above twenty Inches 
deep. X710 Swift Lett. < 1767) 1 II. 39 , 1 have no fire-place in 
my bed-chamber. 1825 J. N hal Bro. fonatlum 1 1 . 28 They 
sat round the great fire-place. 1844 Mem. Babylonian PPess 
II. IJ7 A temporary fire-place constructed with loose .stone. 

Pi're-pota fdb. An earthen pot containing 
combustibles or explosives used as a missile. Obs. 
exc. Ilist. b. The receptacle for the fire in a fur- 
nace or heating-stove, c. A crucible (Knight 
Aleck. Diet. 1874). 

1627 Capt. Smith Seamans Gram. xi\. 57 You must be 
carefull to cleare the decks with, .fire-pots. 1669 Stukmy 
AlariuePs Mag. v. 86 Fire-Pot.s . . may be made of Potters- 
Glay, with Ears baked, and to it hang lighted Matches. 
1753 Chambers CycL Supp,, Fire-pots, 

0. 1871 Nichols P'ireside Science sag Around the ash- 
chamber and fire-pot [of furnacel-^ 1874 Knight Meek. 
Diet., Base-burning Stove, one having a magazine to hold 
a supply of fuel, which falls out at the bottom as that in the 
fire-pot becomes consumed. 

Frre-pote. dial. [f. Fiee sb. -p Pote v. dial. 
to push ] A poker, an iron bar for stirring the fire. 

1651 Depos. Cast. York. (Surtees) 51 Mending the fire with 
the fire-poite. 1855 Robinson IVhUy Gloss.. Fire-poat, 
the poker. 1865 Waugh GohliLs Grave Iv aw’d had 
a red-whot fire-pote or two. 

Fi're-proofj a>. [f. Fire sb.y Put of a.] Proof 
against fire ; incombustible. 

a 1638 Mede Paraphr. s Pei. iii. App. tYks. 11672) iii. 618 
That such a.s had departed out of ihi.s life not fully purged 
. .should not be found fire-proof at that day. 1642 Fuller 
Holy ^ Prof. St. ii. iv. 159 The one of brick fire-imoof. 
1823 J, Badcock Dam, Amusem. 184 'Po render Wood 
Fire-proof. . or. . incombu.stible. iS. . M core Case of Libel 
X, A grim old dandy, seen about With a fire-proof wig. 

Jig. 1830 Carlyle A/Aff.u 857) 11 . 152 Perennial, fire-proof 
Joys, named Employments. 

Plence ri* re-proof v. tram,,, to render proof 
against fire. Tire-prootogf 'vhl. sb., a. the 
action or process of rendering fire-iiroof or incom- 
bustible; b. material for use in making anything 
fire-prooT- c. attrib. 

1867 A. Barry Sir C. Barry vi. 167 The ‘fire-prooiang' 
ordered by Government. 18% Pall Mall, G*. 13 Dec. 3/2 
He carefully examined my fire-proofing work on the dome 
[of St. Paut’.s Cathedrall. ^ 1884 Health Exhib, Catal. S31 
Models showing application of ‘.Silicate Cotton' for fire- 
proofing. 1887 Fall Mali G. 29 Oct. s/i^ With the aid of 
electric light and all the fire^proofing appliances of to-day. 

Firer (fsi-’TSi), [f. as prec. +-£11 C] One who 
or something which fires, in senses of the vb. 

1 . One who sets anything on fire ; also, one who 
superintends the ^ fining ’ of glass. 

Pall Mall G. 29 June 2/1 On the hills the^*firers' 
are at work, burning off the scrub.' xZya Ibid. 9 Feb 6/1 
On^is the chemist, another the decorator, a third the ‘firer’. 

fig. 1823 RascoE Sismo-ndis Lit. Ear. {1B46} 1 . xiv, 401 
Silvia, the forest's honor, the soul’s firer. 

b. An incendiary. Obs. exc. con.«t. of. 

x6oz OauEv/ Cornwall n, 156/2 Others. .burned. .Mouse- 
hole, the rest marched as a gard for defence of these firers. 
1716 Glossogr, Angl. Nova, Boutefeu, wilful Firer of 
Houses. 1841 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk ll. 136 A bully, 
and a firer of rick.s. ^ • 

2 . One who discharges a fire-arm. Also applied 
to the fire-arrn itself, usii. in comb , as single-frer, a 
gun that can be fired only once without reloading. 

1S68 Daily Ne^vs 6 Oct., One can never be sure that the 
firer has e.\'ercised .sufficient caution in regard to the ex- 
clusion of bullets, xZS$, JlPanch. Exam, jg Oct. 5/5 The 
rifles can then be discharged, .at the option of the firer. 
1887 Sci. A mer, (N. V.) 21 May 320/2 Theoretically it 
[magazine gun] has a great advantage over the single firer. 

b. A contrivance for firing a gun. Only in 
comb., as qitich-frer. 

1887 Daily News 10 Mar. 2 '5 Tbe rifle and its quick-firer 
should be ordinarily used in this way. 

FiTe-rai‘Si2lg‘, 'Vhl. sb. Grig, a technical term 
in Sc. law. [f. FiitE sh. + Raising ^bl, sb , £ Raisf.] 
The action or crime of kindling an incendiary fire ; 
arson, incendiarism. 

t6Bsm Zon.d. Gaz. No. 2032/3 hereby fully Pardon 
and Indemnifie them for ever, of all Slaughter, Blood, 
Mutilation, Fire-raising, burning of Ship.s. J7S4_ERSKjNE 
Princ. Sc. l^aw uSopt 31 Rape, murder; and wiLul fire- 
raising. 1820 Scott Monast. ix, Doest thou menace the 
holy Church’s patrimony with waste and fire-raisingV 1855 
Macaui,ay Hist. Eng, III. xvii. 1x3 Outrage*!, robberies, 
fireraisings, assa.ssination.s. 

So Fire-raiser, an incendiaiy. 

1891 DailvNews i Dec. 5(3 The e-vemplary sentences 
pas-sed. .at the Central Criminal Court on two fire-vaisers. 

t Fire-red, Ohs. [f. as prec. + Red a. Cf. 
MHG. yjiurrotOj^ Red like fire. 

*382 Wyclif Aew. xiv. 49 He shal take .. fier reed .silk. 
c 1386 Chauckr Frol. 624 A Sompnour. .'I'hat hadde a fire- 
red ciierubinnes face. i6ox Holland Plbty J. 154 People 


borne with eies like owles, whereof the sight is fire red. 
i6a6 Sandys tr, Ovids J/<s/,xiv. 779 Iron, boyld In fire-red 
furnaces, 

' Frre-screeii. ' ' ■ . ( 

1 . A movable screen, whether hanging, standing, 
or for use with the hand, to intercept the heat of 
the fire, 

X758 Johnson IdlerlAef. 13 f 8 We have tw'ice as many 
fire-screens as chimneys. 1824 S«'.pTT St. Ronafs xxii, 
A couple of her lady.ship’s drawings, made up into fire- 
.screeus. 1833 N- Arnott IL 44 In our drawing- 

rooms it is common to have plate-gla^is fire-.screens, which, 
while they allow the light to pass, defend the face from the 
heat. , ■ 

2 . A wire frame placed in front of a fire to keep 
back sparks, falling cinders, etc. ; a fire-guard. 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech.\. S71/1 Fire-screen. 

3 . A'<z?(i!if. (see quot.) 

iZxs FalconeYs Alarine Diet. (ed. Burney) 436 s. v. Screen, 
Fire-screens arc pieces of fearnought . . hooked round the 
magazine passages, and also round the hatchways, where it 
is necessary to pass the powder. 1867 in Smyth SailoPs 
IVord-hk. 

Fi*re-sMp„ 

1 , A vessel lieighted with combustibles and ex- 
plosives, and sent adrift among ships, etc. to destroy 
them. 

1588 Parke tr. Mendozds Hist. China 170 Captayne of 
the fire .shippes of Chincheo, 1628 Meade in Ellis Cr/". 
I.ctt. Ser. 1. 111. 270, 1 cannot hear of above some two or 
three of our fireships lost. 1709 Steele Taller No, 21 f» i6 
Sir Edward Whitaker, with five Men of War, four Trans- 
port.s, and two Fireships, was arrived at that Port. ^1859 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. N. 20 Montague bitterly descrilied 
him as a fireship, dangerous at best, but on the whole most 
dangerous as a consort. 

slang , One suffering from t^enereal disease; 
a pruatitiue. 

1672 Wycherley Love in Wood ii. Are you not a Fire- 
ship, a Punk, Madam? 1673 R. IB.'EAxy Canting Acad. 18 
I'hy Sweep-stakes still shall bare the Bell, No Fire-ship yet 
aboard it fell. 1738 Swift Polite Conv. ii. Wks. 1883 IX. 447 
No; damn your fire-ships, 1 liave a wife of my own. x^^48 
Smollett Rod. Rand. 1 . xxiii, *A fire-ship! .. more like 
a poor j^alley in distress that has been boarded by such 
a nre-ship as you.' 

Fi're-sliovel. [OE, fir-scof, f. fjr, Fiee + 
scqfl. Shovel,] A shovel for placing coals on a 
fire or for removing coal or ashes. 

c 1000 zElfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wuleker 358 Balilla, fyrscofl. 
1543 h' Rogers A^r/c. «!r III. 572/1 Fireshovel 1/8. 
xefiy hw. E. Huiton in IF///.? «^7?2Z'.t Surtees) 250 A paire of 
tonges, a porr & a fyer shule. i6xa Sc. Bk. Customs in 
Halyhnrtofis Ledger (1867) 304 Fire .shooles the dozen. 
*719 De Fof. Crusoe 1. (iSSs) 227, 1 took a Fire Shovel and 
'i'ong.s. X838 Dickkns O. Twist ix, The Jew, tapping the 
fire-shovel on the hearth. 

Fireside (fsiajsoi’d, attrib. foi9*asoid), [f. Eiiil 

j/L-hSlDE.] 

1 . The side of ,a fire-place ; originally, the place 
occupied by the two seats right and left of the fiie 
under the chimney; hence, the space about the 
fire ; the hearth. 

1563 O. Foxe in Child Marr. 58 This contract wa.s made 
toward eveninge iiere the fireside, a 1639 T. Carew Poems, 
S ring 26 Love no more is made By the fire .side, X705 
Hickeringill Priesi-cr. n. i. 12 The new.s - . coming to the 
Pope, as he was saying his Beads by the Five-side. X798 
Maltiius Popnl. (1817) IIL 74 The warm house, and the 
comfortable fire.side, would lose half of their interest. 1859 
W. Collins (?. 4/ Ji earis {xZ’jfj 3 l^Iy brothers had made 
my place ready for me by their fireside. 

A. transf 

a. As a symbol of home and home-lif'. 

' 1848 Macaulay Plist. Eng. l. 149 They would^fight man- 
fully for their sliops and firesides. 1894 Daily News 6 June 
6/4 'I'he ICnglish are regarded as the nation most appre- 
ciatory of ilie home, the fireside. 

tb. collect. These who sit round one’s fire or 
hearth ; one’s household. Obs. 

xjzo Lett, from Lond. frnl. 13 He has a numerous 
Fireside of squabbling Brats. 1722 Pope Lett. 11735' 1 . 276 
Enjoy yonr own Fire-side, .that is, all those of your Family 
who make it pleasing to sit and spend whole Wintry Months 
together. 1785 Mad. D’Arblay Lett. 3 jan., A very happy 
new year to you and your fireside. 

3 . allrib. (quasi 

1740 I^Irs Delany /.//I <5' Corr, fi86r) IL 137, T own such 
a downright fire-side epistle from her disappointed me. 1807 
Crabbe Par. Reg. IIL 621 The fire-side chair, still .set, hut 
vacant still 1840 Dickens Barn. Rndge i, ’J'he fire-side 
group. 1871 Lowell fl/y Study W., A. Lincoln, The 
simple confidence, the fire.side plainne.ss, with which Mr. 
Lincoln always addresses himself to the reason of tlie 
American people. 

Hence { 77 .once-wds.) Firesi*der, one who sits by 
the fireside. B’iresi'deship, the personality of one 
who sits by the fireskle, 

x3i7 HAzlitt Round 'fable in Q, Rev. X'VII. 157 Fire- 
sider [cited by the reviewer as coined by Hazlitt,] izx859 
L. Hunt Fancy Concert, What concert ’twould please his 
Fire.sideship to have. • . , 

+ FiT©-^!3»lLtg‘llt. Sc. Ohs. ■ [f. Fibe jr*?. ■+• ME. 
slaht, OE. stroke, blow: see'SbAUGHT.J A 

flash of fire or lightning; lightning. ■ 
a 1300 Cursor M. 17.69 (Cott.) Fire slaght fell wit thoner 
and rain, e 1375 -Sc.- Leg. Saints, Laitrentins j 6 Alsa it 
has vertu . ., Fore to resyst agane fyre-slacht. 1549 Compl. 
.Scot. vi. 60 Tl*e fyir .slaucht vii. consume the vyne. 187? 
’ 1 'ennant Papistry sfarnid.o.^ , As thunder on the fire- 
.slacht's back. 


FIEE-STONB. 
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Mama- 


PiTa-EtOlie« lpE,fyrst 4 n feuersiein)f 

Fiee + Stone.] 

f 1. A stone capable of being used in striking 
fire: a. A popular name for iron pyrites, b. A 
flint, the flint of a fire-lock. Obs, 
csooo ..iElfric Gifiss^ in Wr.-Walcker 148 Pirites, nel 
/bean's lapis, fyrstan. c 1440 Promp, Parv. 161/2 Fj-yr- 
stone, for to smyte wythe fyre,j^<ran>. *579 Lily Euphues 
(Arb.) 121 Y« fire-stone in Liguria, though it be quenched 
with milke, yet againe it is kindled with water. *671: 
J. Webster Ar<r/a//<9^n 1x4 Marchasites or Fire Stones. 
2728 J. Woodward Otjfi!*/. (1729)1. 176 In Yorkshire, 

where these (Pyritae] are called Fire-Stones. 2865 Tylor 
Early Hist. Man, ix. 246 iron pyrites .. shared with flint, 
the name of Fire-stone, 

b. 1:530 Palsgr. 220/2 Fyre stone, pierre a fev, 2586 
WithalsZ?z <;4 H vij/2 A fire-stone to strike fire with, silex, 
2700 Astry tr. Saavedra- Faxarda I. 283 The Prince’s 
Heart should resemble the Fire-stone or Flint. 2833 
J. Holland Mamtf, Metal 11 . v. 87 Afterwards a firestone 
was screwed into the cock . . This ‘ firestone ’ was not at 
first of a vitreous nature . . but a compact pyrites or mar- 
casite., 

S. a. A stone that resists the action of fire ; one 
used for lining furnaces, ovens, etc. b. A local 
name for certain calcareous sandstones found in the 
carboniferous and cretaceous strata, c, A local 
name for granite, tufa, etc. 

a. C2475 Piet. Voe. in Wr.-Wulcker 805 Hie abbestus 
a fyirstone. 2651 R. Child in HariliFs Legetcy (1655) 75 
Sandy stones commonly called fire-stones, because they will 
endure strong fires. 2674 1 . Sturdie in Phil. Trans. XVI 1 . 
6q6 A Wall of the best Fire-stone to keep off the force of the 
Fire from the Walls of the Furnace. 270* Savery Miner's 
Friend 26 The Furnace being made of . . Fire-stone. 1862 
G. P. ScROPE Volcanos 384 Employed, under the name of 
Bakofenstein, as a fire-.stone for the lining of ovens. 

b. 2707 Mortimer Husb. vi. 95 Any soft Stone as Fire- 
stone, Limestone, etc,, if broke small, and laid on cold 
Lands, must be of advantage. 1833 Lyell Prim. Geol. III. 
286 An inferior deposit called, provincially, ‘ Firestone,’ and 
by English geologists the ‘Upper green-sand.' 28m Mur- 
chison Silur. Syst. i. xxxiv. 452 A subordinate band of 
reddish sandstone, the Jirestone of the country people. 
289a SiMMoNDS Diet. Trade SuppL, Firestone, a local name 
in Surrey for the soft calcareous sandstone, .sold, .under the 
name of hearthstone. 

C. 277^ G. Semple Bmldmj^ in Water 56 The Carriage- 
way, .was to be paved with Fire-stone. 2860 Ecclesiologist 
XXL The walling generally is built of a volcanic stone 
called [in the West Indies] firestone. 

3. A hearth-stone. 

2623 Rovenzon Treat. Metal D iij, The furnace may 
bee pulled downe, & a new fire-stone or hearth put in. 
2843 S. C. Hall Treland 11 . 6 The stones .. have been 
removed by the peasantry to make * Fire-stones,* 

K-re-tongs. pL \0%.fyrtmig, i.fyt% FmE + 
tan^^ Toko.] Tongs used for handling ignited 
combustibles. 

a xjoo Gere/a in Anglia (i886> IX, 263 Fyrtange, wasi- 
pundem; and fela towtola. 1463 Polls Pari. v. 507/1 
Eny of theese Wares .. That is to sey, eny Fyretonges, 
xGyt j.WE&sT&B, Mefalloge, xvll, 250 Of which [Brass] is 
made fire-tongs. 2853 J* b. Dale tr. Baldesch! s Ccrentch 
nlal J99 Two thuribles, with the boats and fire-tongs. 

ri*re-water, 

1. ‘ A name given to alkahest* (Chambers CycL 

2. Any strong liquor or ardent spirits. 

Originally used by (or attributed to) the North American 

Indians: chiefly current with reference to the pernicious 
effects of alcoholic liquors on barbarous races, or in 
vituperative or jocular use. 

1826 J. F. Cooper Mohicans x\. His (Magua''s] Canada 
fathers, .taught him to drink the fire-water, and he became 
a rascal. 28^ Whittier Plarg, SmitlCs JmL Prose Wks. 
1S89 L 32 Never taste of the strong fire-water, but drink 
only of the springs. i86x Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. x, 
His father , , had a horror . . of the fire-water which is 
generally sold to the undergraduate. 

ri*re-WOOd, fixewood. Wood for burning ; 
fuel. Also atirib. 

^ 2496 Nottingham Rec. HI. 290 For brekyng of fire wodde 
in the owte wodes. 2533 Eden Treat, News Ind, (Arb.) 19 
This tree serueth them for firewood, 260a Fulbeckk ^nd 
Pt. Parall. 52 And the termor hath house-wood . . and 
fire-woode belonging to his tearme of common right. 2719 
De Foe Crusoe (1840) I. ix. 143 I. .placed my fire-wood all 
round it. 2825 Elphinstone Acc. Caubut {1842) 11 . 275 
During the d.iy, they issue forth in swarms to search for 
forage and fire-wood. 1S39 Evening News 3 Dec. 4/5 
Firewood Cutters. 

ri re-work, ^-rework. 

1. Work done by, in, or with fire. 

2601 Holland Pliny 11 . 467 But for that the .. smoke 
may stifle and choke them . . they are forced to giue ouer 
such fire-work. 2607 Breton Mwmturer D iiij, His heart 
the Anuile wheron the deuill frames his fireworke. 1609 
Rowlands Crenv Kind Gossips 15 He vndertake. The credit 
of this fire-worke [tobacco-smoking 1 quite to shake. 1686 
Puxt Staj/brdsh. ix. §10. 336 To the fire-works succeed the 
Arts relating to water. 

1 2. An apparatus for working with fire, a 
furnace ; also, a place where the material for fire 
is obtained. ^ ^ ^ 

2607 Dekker Knfs. Conjur, f 2842) 21 The mapof a country 
that lyes lower . . than the cole-pits of Newe castle, is farre 
more darke. .then the colliers of those fire-workes are. 26x3 
Rovenzon Y’mzri A/lrAr/. C iv, I'he furnaces or fire-workes 
may be made rounde, 2674 Petty Disc. Dupi, Proportion 
36,1 know that in Fire-works great Fires are more profitable 
" than small ;■ as in Brewers Coppers. '■ 


3. t A combustible or explosive composition for 
use in war {pbsl ) ; a projectile or other machine 
charged with such composition. 

2560 Whitehorne Ord. Sauldimtrs title-p., And more- 
over how to make Saltpetre, Gunpowder, and divers 
sorts of Fireworks or Wild Fire. 2636 Featly Clavis 
Myst. xiv. 289 Granadoes and other fire-works . . do 
more harm to them that cast them than to the enemie. 
t 6 y 6 Land, Gaz. No, 1119/3 The Enemy set fire to a 
Firework they had prepared in the Court of Guard of 
the said Bastion. ^2720 in Torrington Mem. (1889) 140 
Some boats maim’d, arm'd, and with fi.re works.. to burn 
a French privateer. 2777 Burke Corr. (1844) II. 142 The 
construction of all fireworks is understood at the ordnance- 
office. 1852 J. S. Macaulay Field Fortif. 281 In the 
attack of fortified houses, the fire of the loop-holes may be 
stopped by the introduction of small rockets, or any other 
artificial firework, that will create.. smoke. 

fig. 2633 G. Herbert Temple, Starre iii, First with thy 
fire- work burn to dust Folly. 2679 EstabL Test. 3 These 
Men of Tempe.stuous Principles are continually making 
their Fireworlw in our very Intrals. 

4. Any contrivance for the use of fire to produce 
a pleasing or scenic effect, f a. A ‘ set piece* ; 
an arrangement of pyrotechnic contrivances to 
form a pictorial or ornamental design. Also 
piece offi' ework. 

2575 Gascoigne Pr. Pleas. Kenilw., At which time there 
wer fire-works shewed upon the water; the which were 
both strange and wel executed. 2590 Webbe Trav, (Arb.) 
29, I my selfe was there constrained to make a cunning 
peece of fire work framed in form like to ye Arke of Noy. 
264A Evelyn Mem. {1857) I. 237 The night ended with fire- 
works .. The first appeared to be a mighty rock. 2675 
Lend. Gaz, No. 2027/4 A. rare Fire-work was erected on the 
little Lsle . . repre.senting the Alliance of the Confederates. 
X79S in Ld. A 7 tcklnnd‘s Corr. (1862) HI. 314 The shrubs of 
the island were rooted out to make a place for a fire-work. 


b. A single piece of pyrotechnic apparatus, 
e. g. a rocket, squib, etc. 

2622 Middleton & Dekker Roaring Girl v. t, A justice 
.. used that rogue like a firework, to run upon a line 
betwixt him and me. 26^ Contempt. State of Man n. ix. 
(2699) 232 A Wheel of Squibs and Fire-Works. 1732 Swift 
Answ. to Simile, Like fire-works she can burn in water. 
1849 F. B, Head Stokers^ <$• Pokers x. (1851) 93 Sparks 
created by the sudden ignition of a sackful of fire-works. 

Q. pi. (formerly also singl) A pyrotechnic dis- 
play. 

258S Shaks. L. L. L. V. I. 229 The King would haue mee 
present the princesse . . with some delightful I o.stentation . . 
or fire-worke. 1625 K. Long tr. Barclays Argenis in. 
xxiv, 228 In expectation of fire-w'orkes, which hee had 
promised not far from the .shore, 2762 Foote Lyari. Wks, 
1709 I. 287 After supper a ball ; and to conclude the night, 
a firework, 2818 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 476 The banquet 
(was followed] by brilliant fireworks, and the fireworks by 
much bad poetry. 2852 D. Jerrold St. Giles xx. 206 The 
omission of the Iwnfires and the fireworks did pain me. 

iran^. xZyz Huxley Phys. ix. 222 The remarkable dis- 
play of subjective fireworks which follows a heavy blow 
upon the eyes 

d-A'- 

1670 Eachard Coni. Clergy 32 He has neither squilis nor 
fireworks . . the curs'd carrier lost his be.st book of phrases. 
268a Drydkn Abs, <5* Achii. ii. 450 In fireworks give him 
leave to vent his spite ; Those are the only serpents he can 
write. 2883 F. M. Crawford Dr. Claudius ix, Barker 
turned on the fireworks of his conversation for the amuse- 
ment of Claudius. 28S9 Barr&re & Leland Slang Diet., 
Fireworks {tailors), a great disturbance, a state of in- 
tense excitement. 


5. attnb. and Comb., as firework-factory, -maker, 
2885 Pall MallG. 4 Nov. 4/2 Norwood, where Mr, Brock 
has his thirty acres of ^firework factories. 289a Ibid. 
I Nov, 5/2 We are busy manufacturing the smaller ‘''fire- 
work goods all the year round. 2803 tr, Lebrun's Monsieur 
Botte II. 230 The *fire-work maker loaded ten porters 
with grenades. 2885 Pall Mall G. 4 Nov. 4,T None more 
healthy than the firework maker. 


Hence ri*rewo:rKLessi a., devoid of fireworks. 
ri*rewo:rRy a., like a firework, abrupt, jerky. 

2856 Dickens Lett. (18S0) I. 437 Whom I found with 
some firevvorkless little boys in a desolate condition* 2887 
Graphic 15 Jan. 66/2 The Major departed m his usual 
fireworky way. 28S9 in PfilMaUG, 13 May 6/2 He dis- 
ported himself. ,in his kaleidoscopic and fireworky fantasia, 

PiTe-wo:arker. [f. Fieej'A + Wokkiu, after 

Fikework,] 

f 1. One who has to do with fireworks or ex- 


plosives in war ; spec, an artillery officer, under the 
fire-master. 

2626 Purchas Pilgrimage fed. 4) 527 They tooke some 
of these Fire-workers, Be one of which being examined, 
confessed after M. Brings Relation thus. 268(5 Land, 
Caz. No, 2x24/2 They will be 8000 fighting Men, besides . . 
Gunners and Fire-workers. 2703 Ibid. No. 3913/e A Lieu- 
tenant, with 5 Fireworkers, killed. x8oo Dundas in Owen 
Wellesleys Desp, 564 Each company to have an additional 
Lieut.- Fireworker. 


2. One who makes fireworks; a pyrotechnist. 

2773 in J. T. Smith Bk. Rainy Day iiSfixl 52 Torre the 
fireworker divided the receipts at the door with the pro- 
prietor. 183s Burkes Trav. Bokhara (ed. 2) 1 . 276 All the 
fire- workers of Lahore seemed to be exerting their talents 
in pyrotechny. 

So f Fire-working sb.^ the management of 
fireworks or explosives (obs.) ; Fire-working ppl. 
a., working with fire. 

2758 Whitworth Acc. Russia 6q He. .undeTstands nava- 
gation, shipbuilding, fortification, and fire-werking. 2850 
W. Maginn Homeric Ball. 169 A vessel wrouglit By the 
fire- working god. 


PiTe-WO:rsMp. Jf- as prec. + Wobship sk} 
The worship or adoration of fire. 

2774 J. Bryant Mythol. l. 210 Here was the source of 
fire-worship. 1871 Tylor Prbn. Cult. II. 254 The fire- 
worsliip of Assyria, Chaldea, Phoenicia, 

So Fi‘re-wo:rsliipper, one who worships fire, 
a follower of Zoroaster. 

x8o6 T. Maurice Fall Mogtd Ii trod. 19 Persees, who, 
though in these pages denominated fire-worshippers, are 
[etc.]._ 1879 Sir G. G. Scott Led, Archit. 1 . 13 The Fire- 
worshippers of ancient Persia. 

Firing (foi ■•I'iij s vbl. sb. [f. Fire v. -h -ing i.] 

1. a. T he action of set ting on fire or alight. 

1548 Hall Chron. 18 b, Fercey ving by the firyng of the 

beacons that the people began to assemble. 2677 Yak- 
ranton Engl. Tmprov. 26 'ihe ruine of some thousand 
Families since tlie firing of London. 1827 Cobbett /■f’T-r. 
XXXII. 150 Tho.se meetings led. .to the firing and pulling 
down of houses. 

b. The action of catching fire or becoming 
ignited. Obs. or rare. 

2588 G. Fletcher in Haklnyfs Voy. fisgS) I. 480 The 
greatest inconueitience^ of their wodden building i.s the 
aptnes.se for firing, which happeneth verj’ oft. 2^1 Best 
Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 61 Then doe wee drawe up a ieape 
aboute the middle of each rooinstead. . whearby the dainger 
of firing is preveniecl. 2677 Hale Prim, Orig. Alan. 
I. iii. 95 By the eruption of. . SuIphureoiLS Vapours, and the 
firing thereof, these prof.uberance.s 01 Mountains and Hills 
may be made. 27^ FIllis Alod. Ihtsh. in. i. 87 Firing, 
the spontaneous combustion of hay when stacked d.'imp. 

2. T’he action of subjecting to the operation of 
fire : preparation, baking, or curing by heat. 

2783 Wedgwood in Phil. Trans. LXXII. 307 Their use is 
confined to a particular .structure of furnaces, and mode of 
firing. 2839 Stonkhou.se Axholme 228 This window has 
had four firings at a very high temperature. x^Z'^ H arper' s 
Flag. Apr. 679 i The glazing and firing of pottery has been 
a fine art. 2888 .Times (weekly ed.) 23 Nov. 9/4 The 
process called ‘ firing' [of tea], .is a kind of roasting. 

3. Farriery. Cauterizing. (See Fiub v. io.) 

2644 Prynne & Walker Fiennes' Trial 65 Who should 

not use cauteries or firing till the utmost extr< mity. 2866 
Rogers Agrlc. <S* Prices I. xv. 282 In 1385. .firing was used 
to cure horses of spavin. 2891 Daily News 21 Apr. 5/4 
Firing, for curb e.specially, need not be a severe operation. 

4. Applied to a disease in tobacco and in flax : 
see quots. and cf. Fiek. v, 4 b. 

1688 J. Clayton in Phil. Trans. XVII. 947 What they 
call Firing i.s this : \V Imn . . there has been a very wet and cold 
Sea.son, and very liot Weather suddenly eiLsues, the Leaves 
[of tobacco] turn brown, and dry to dust. 1813 Dubourdiru 
Agric. Snrrf. A nfrim 197 Flax is subject to a disease called 
firing, which often attacks it when near ripe. 1888 Paton 
& Dittmar in Eucycl. Brit. XXIII. 424/2 Tobacco plants 
.. have been .subject to . . a disease called ‘firing,* caused 
by the long continuance of very wet or very dry weather. 

6 . The action of supplying with fire; the feeding 
and tending of a fire or furnace. 

2893 Labour Commission Gloss,, Firing, attending to 
the fires and keeping them up to the requited heat for 
carbonising coal. 

6 . 'I he discharging a fire-arm, a rrane, etc. 

^ 1603 Knollbis Hist. Turks (1638* 69 All things being now 
in readinesse for the firing of the mine. Seanderbeg 
Rediv. vL 143 The fierce E'irings of the said Battalions. 
2790 Bea'I'son Ntm. Mil, Afem. L 157 Night coming on, 
the firing on both .sides ceased. 2885 Manch, Exam. 
3 Oct. 4/7 The train drew up. .amid, .the firing of gums. 

b. iransf in Bell-ringing. The ringing of all 
the bells in a peal at once. 

1788 W. Jones, etc, Clavis Campanalogia 4 Those 
clamherings and firings (a.s it is called) that destroy all 
music. Diet, Aim. 

7. concr. Material for a fire, fuel. 

<22553 Ridley in Contemp. Rex<. (1878) XXXI. 771 To 

g ive him both meat, drink, clothing, and firing. 2^1 
rREENE Disc. Coosnage (1592* 23 bewel or fiering, being 
a thing nece.ssary. 2(^7 Pepys Diary zi, Aug., I he bells 
rung; but no bonfires, .anywhere, — partly froih the dearness 
of firing. 2796 Morse wrn Geog. II. 212 Want of firing 
is the greatest inconveniency that both islands labour under. 
2833 Ht. Martineau Brooke Farm ii. 18 I'heir mother 
explained that the boys cut firing on the common. 

tb. A quantity of burning fuel. Obs. ra.’ A 
cxe^^Digby Atyst, (1882) ii. 433 Here shall entere a-nothe< 
devyll. .with a fyeryng. 

8 , attrib. and Comb.,^s (sense f firing-chamber \ 
(sense 3 1 fi/ing-iron ; (sense 5 ) fi?ing-door, -hole, 
•machine, -tool, etc. ; (sense 6 ; firing Ihie, party, 
-pin, etc. ; firing-plac©, a fire-place \pbsi) ; also, 
the place from which a gun is fued ; firing-point, 
the temperature at which an inflammable oil is 
liable to spontaneous combustion. 

1893 Lockwood's Did. Meek. Engin.fi Firing Chamber or 
Lighting Chamber, the small cavity or chamber through 
which the charge tff a ga.s engine is ignited. 2893 Pall 
Alall G. 13 Dec. 6^2 A small but well-pre-served hypocaust, 
with its *firmg-door, 1S92 Lockwood's Did. Mech. Engin., 
^Firing Hole, the door in the side of a reverberatory 
furnace through which the fuel is introduced to the grate 
area. 2753 Chambers Cyd. Supp., s. v., When the farrier 
has made his *firing-iron red hot in his forge, he applies 
the thinnest part to the horses .skin. 2882 Ld. Haktington 
in Daily Tel, 6 May a, General .Stewart was obliged to 
put every reserve man into the “firing line. 2859 F. A. 
GRiEFn'HS Arlil. Man. (2862) 48 The “Firing party move 
to the grave. 2867 Smvtk Sailor's iVord-bk., Firing-party, 
a detachment of soldiers, marine.s, or small-arm men .selected 
to fire over the grave of an individual buried with military 
honours, 1890 J. O. Smith in Upland Shooting 138 Carry 
an extra *firing-pin, as you may break one. 27x3 Leon 
Palladio's Archit.{\Tpd) IL 99 Hearths and “Firing-places, 
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1879 Browning M. Relph 78 The turf marked out for the 
party’s liring-placC. 1878 tire's Diet, Arts IV. 570 Mineral 
oil, one or two degrees above the standard ^firing-point, 
may, if stored in a populous locality, cause sad disaster. 

t Prrisk, a, Obs,-^ [f, Fike $b, -ish.] 
Savouring of fire. Hence f ri*rislmess. 

1568 Turner Herhal in. 65 There is a firishnesin it. 
f Firk, ferkj sh, Obs, [f. next vb,] 

1. A smart sudden blow or stroke, as with a 
whip ; a flick, flip ; a cut or thrust (with a sword^. 

^1:163^ Randolph Muses Lookin^^giasse 1. iv. My Apish 
imitation .. Does as good service .. As your proud whip, 
with all his ferkes, and jerkes. a 1670 Earl Orrery Cuz-> 
man 11693) 40 Both of them had a Fierk at each of my 
Haunches. 

2 . A trick, dodge, subterfuge. Also, a freak, 
prank, caprice. 

161S Barrey Ram-Aiky m. in Had. Dodsley X. 329 
Leave this firk of law. 1636 Bavenant Witts in Dodsley 
<?/■/ 1780; VHL 498 This was such a firk of piety 
I ne’er heard of. i88a H. More Annoi, Glanvills Lux O, 
2x1 A pretty juvenile F erk of Wit. 

3 . ? A dance ; ? a partner for a dance. 

1633 Hyde Pa 7 'k n. ii, Come, choose your firk, 

for dance you shall. 

Firk, ferk (fsik), v. Forms ; a. i fsercian, 
fercian, 4 ferkien, 4-6 ferke, (5 fark), 7- ferk. 

6-7 firke, ( 7 ftrek), 9 dial, virk, 6- firk. 
[ 0 "^. fercian^ fmri'ian, prob. i,f<yr (see Fake .rAi). 

In OE, known only in one example in the sense ‘ to bring, 
conduct * ; but the vb. fercian to support, feed, may peril, 
be the same word, as this sense may have developed from 
that of supplying with provisions for a journey (cf. Fare 
sb.-^ 8.) 

fl. trans. To bring, carry, conduct; to help 
forward on one’s way. Obs, 

O. E. Chron. an X009 pet fok . . fiercodon [v. r. fer- 
codon] 3 a scipo eft to Lundene. c 1350 Will, Palerne 3630 
pei . . bisiliche fondede fast to ferke him forpward. 1393 
Gower Conf. III. 295 This lord . . The which upon the see 
she [Fortune] ferketh. CX400 Destr, Troy 614 The fiese 
for to fecche, and ferke it away. Ibid. 3S40 So bolnet was 
his body, pat burthen hade ynoghe The fete of pat freke to 
ferke hym aboute. Ibid. 6032 Ail necessaries, .[pai] ffechit 
fro the fiete, &: ferkit to bonke. 

2 . fst. To urge, press bard; to drive, drive 
away. Obs, 

X340-70 Alisaunder 66 By force of hur fight 3 ei firked 
hym 3 ennes. Ibid, 85 [pei] Felled pe falsse folke, ferked 
hem hard. 160S Chapman Gentleman Usher 1. i, llie red 
fac’d Sunne hath firkt the flundering shades. 1640 Brome 
Antipodes m, ii, This shall .serve To firke your adversary 
from court to court. 1674 N. Fairkax Bulk Selv. 74 
There is somewhat in it, that firks us more at such a nick 
of time to wake. 

b. With advl)s. : To drive, force, or move sharply 
and suddenly off., out, up*, f to cut (some one’s 
head). KX%odial, to drive or ‘ferret’ ^>«/( vermin), 
to clear out (a burrow, etc.). To firk up (fijsf .) : to 
stir up, rouse, t To firk to death, {aui) of life : to 
put to death. 

c X400 Destr. Troy 145 He caste in his thoghte The freike 
vpon fair© wise ferke out of lyue. Ibid. 5260 With a fouchon 
felle to ferke of his hede. Ibid. 12191 pe fell kyng of Frigie 
I ferkid of lyue. Ibid. 12362 With hor fos to be felly ferkit to 
dethe. 16x0 B. Jonson -4 /cA n. i, He . .puffes hiscoales,Tillhe 
firke nature vp, in her owne center. x6^ Brome A ntipodes 11. 
ii. As Tumblers doe ; when betwixt every feat They gather 
wind, by firking up their breeches, Digby Two Treatises 

(1645) I. 377 He [the badger] will pis.se upon his taile, and 
by firking that up and downe, will endeavour .. to make 
their eyes smart, 1817^ Cobbett Resid, U,S. (^1822) 249 
These vermin our friend firks out (as the Hampshire people 
call it). 1823 Nmo Monthly Mag, VIII. 496 If I do not 
ferk you out of all likelihood of ringing the beauty, why 
mandamus me ! 1878 P. ’Ko'&mstm Indian Garden 106 Not 
all the marigolds of Cathay will firk up Christmas spirits. 
189* Sheffield Gloss. Suppl, to clear out .. ‘Come, 

lass, let’s ferk all them nooks out ! ’ 

t c. To contrive to get or ' raise (a living) ; to 
get (money) from a person. Also, to cheat, rob 
(any one). To firk up : to hatch or vamp up (a 
business). Obs, 

1604 Dekker Honest Wh. in Dod.sley Old Plays (1780) 
HI. 344 As from poor clients lawyers firk money. ax6i6 
Beaum. & Fl. Little Fr, Lawyer A fine lawyer, sir, 
And would have firk’d you up a business, And out of this 
court into that, xfiza Fletcher Beggars' Bush in. 1, Were 
ever fools so ferk'd ? X624 — R Me a Wife ni. iv, These 

five years she has firkt a pretty Living. 1709 Brti. Apollo 
II. No, 65. 3/2 She Firkt a Living upon Earth. 

1 3 . refl, and intr. To urge oneself forward ; to 
move quickly, hasten, t To firk (oneself) up : to 
start up. set oneself in motion. 7 'o firk out ivith 
{a sword) * to draw hastily. Obs. 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 897 Fast )>e freke ferkez yp ful 
ferd at his hert. c X340 Gaw. 4 r Ur, Knt. 173 ye foie bat he 
ferkkes on. Ibid, 2013 pat oper ferkez hym vp & fechez 
hym his wedez. 1340-70 Alex. 4 r Dtttd, 300 Ne foure- 
fotede best [we] ferke to kill. Melayne St%^ He 

ferkes owte with a fawchon And hittis the Sawdane one 
the crownn. c 1400 Destr. Troy 6585 Tlie freke pen in 
fuerse hast ferkid on horse. .2x400-^ Alexander 766 
He , . Farkis to see Philip & fangis his leue. Ibid. 926 
Philip . , Ferkis furth with a fewe folk. 15^ Nashe Lenten 
Stuffie Wks. (Grosart) V. 244 The bonnie Northren cobbles 

with their Indian canaos . . firking as flight swift thorow 
the glas.sy fieldes of Thetis, as if it were the land 01 yce.^ 

t b. intr. To move about briskly ; to dance, jig ; 
to flaunt or frisk about ; to be lively, frisky, or 
‘ jiggish Also to firk it, Obs, 


*596 Nashe Have with you Ep. Ded., Wks. ^Grosartl III. 
V. surcease flaunting and firking it in fustian. 1606 

Sir G. Goosecappe n. i, in Bullen O, PL III. 32 Yoi.r 
bow for-sooth, and Caper, and jerke and 
rirke. ai 6 z$ Fletcher WomatPs Prize 11. vi, They liave 
got a stick of Fiddles and they firke it In wondrous waies. 

^ 1630 B. JoNSON Expost. Inigo yones. How would he firk, 
like Adam Overdo, Up arid about. 1672 Villiebs (Dk. 
Buckhm.) A<rA?u;rs<*/(Arb.) 1x5 We’I frisk in our shell, We’l 
firk in our shell. ^2x679 Earl Orrery Guzman iv. (end), 
Well since I am restrain’d a while from doing. I'll ferk it 
with thinking. 

' 4 . irans. To beat, whip, lash, trounce, drub. 
exc. arch. 

1567 Edwards Damon 4* PHhias in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 
164 O, I bad firk’d him trimly, thou villain, if thou hadst 
given me my sword. 1590 Shaks. Hen. L', iv. iv, 29 
M. Fer: lib fer him, and firke him, and ferret him. a 1625 
Fletcher Pleas'd ni. iv, I have paid her, I have so 

ferk’d her face, 1638 Ford Lady's Trial 11. ii, He has 
firk’d And mumbled the rogue Turks. 1708 Brit. A polio 
No. 9. 3/1 Who . . Bound up a tingling Eod, and firk’d his 
Tail, 1722 Sewel Hist, Quakers iv. 128 At this the Judge 
said, * Take him away, Prevaricator I I’ll ferk him ’. X736 
Ainsworth luai. Diet, i, To ^rkffiagel/o, 1863 Sala Capt. 
Dangerous I. iv. 97 , 1 would sooner s«e a poor rogue soundly 
fit ked at the post. 

t b. To play (a fiddle). Ohs, 

x668 DXvenant Man's the Master in. ii, Firk your 
fiddles 1 

Hence !Fi‘zlcing vbL sh. and ppl. a. Also Pi'rlcer, 
one who firks, ri'rkery (see quot, 161 r). 

1594 Nashe Unfort, Trav. Wks. (Grosart) V,^ 70 Why 
should Igoe gadding, .after firking flantado Amphibologies? 
x6o2 Marston Ant. «§■ Mel. ni. Wks. 1S56 I, 34 He would 
proove a rare firking Satyrist. ^ x6ti Gotgr., Bichecoterie 
. .firkerle, an odde pranke, or ierke, in whoorisme. 1611 
Barrey Ram- Alley xv. i. F iv. She shall haue bayle . . And 
a firking writte Of false imprisonment, a 1625 Fletcher 
Mad Lcyi>er v. iv, No firking out at fingers ends. X632 
Rowley Woman never P'ext iv. i. 51 These briske factors 
are notable firkers, X636 DAVENAt T IK/V/4 (1673) 197 Sir, 
these are the firkers of the City Fiddles. x6S4 Gayton 
Pleas. Notes in. i. 68 Your soberest Jades are firkers in 
Comers. X664 Butler Hud. 11. ir. 448 Give thy^outward- 
follow a ferking, a 1704 T. Brown Sat. French King Wks. 
1730 I. 59 That I had the firking of thy bumb with holly. 
X719 D’Urfey Pills (1872) IV. 263 In Piuil’s Churchyard 
. . dwells a noble Firker. Take heed .. Lest you taste of 
his Lash. 

tFrrkett. Ohs. = next 

1523 Noiiingkm. Rec, No. X396, 6 Unum cadum, Anglice 
a firkett, nigra sopi. 

FirMn (f§*jkin),^^. Forms: 5 ferdekyn, fer- 
ken, 6 fi-, fyrken, fyrkin. Sc. farrekyn, (7 firk- 
ing, 8 ferkin), 9 Sc. firikin, 6- firkin. [In t 5th c. 
ferdekyn, app. a. MDu. ^ierdekijn, dim. of vierde 
fourth, fourth part : see -kin.] 

1 . A small cask for liquids, fish, butter, etc., ori- 
ginally containing a quarter of a ‘ barrel ’ or half 
a ‘ kilderkin 

x4z^Aet 2 Hen. VI, c. 14 Ferdekyns de Harank. 1502 
Arnolde Chron. (x8ii) 85 To enacte that euery.,bareU, 
kilderkyn and firken of ale and here kepe ther full mesur. 
x5.. Aberdeen Reg. (Jam.), Ane ferrekyn of saip. 1653 
Walton Angler 223 Put them.. into some tub or firkin, 
*748 Te Foe's Eng. Tradesman (1841) I. xxvi. 258 Butter, 
in firkins. 1S17 W. Selwyn Law Nisi Prius II. 1177 He 
carried the firkins as far as Bowes. x87s> J. Burroughs 
Locusts 4- W, Honey 10 As the dairy-maid packs butter 
into a firkin. x886 Pall Mall G, 20 Aug. 4/1 The farm 
labourer carries his day’s allowance to the field in a sort of 
miniature cask, known to him as a ‘ firkin which may 
. hold from a quart to a gallon. 

b. humorously applied to a person. 

X630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. iii, 78/2 Most of them are 
transformed to Barrels, Firkings, and Kinderkins, alwayes 
fraight with Hamburge beere. a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant, 
Crew, Firkin of foul Stuff, a, .Coarse Corpulent Woman. 
1830 Galt Laiorie Todd II. vi. viii. 3x5 Rather than see 
our school defiled with yon firikin of foul stuff. 

2 . Used as a measure of capacity: Half a kilder- 
kin. (The ^barrel’, ‘kilderkin’, and ‘flrkin* 
varied in capacity according to the commodity.) 

X46S Mann. <5* Housek. Exp. 299 Paid for a fferken ale, 
yi.d. 1525 Tindale yokn ii. 6 Pottes of stone .. contayn- 
ynge two or thre fyrkyns a pece. 1542 Recorde Gr. Aries 
«X57S^ 204 Of Ale the Fyrken conteineth 8 gallons. x6oo 
T. Hvll Aritk, i. xiii. 66 b, 8 gallons in measure make 
I firkin of ale, sope, herring ; 9 gallons. . i firkin of beere ; 
io| gallons, I firkin of salmon or Eeles. x668 Denham 
Second West. Wo?tder \ in Poems X07 Another.. was done 
with a Firkin of powder. 17x3 Warder True A mazo^is 32 
Honey, that will make us a Ferkin of good Mead. 1727 
Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v.. Two Firkins make a Kilderkin, 
1828 Scott F, M, Perth xvi, ‘They made me drink a firkin 
ofMalvoisie.' 

3 . cettrib, and Comb., as firfcan-maiii, -trade (see 
quot, 1706) ; ale-flrkin: see Ale.- 

J. Smith England s Improv. Re^ndd 164, 4 wooden 
Vessels of Firkin size. 1706 Phillips led. Kersey', Firkin- 
man, one that trades with a Brewer for small Beer, to furnish 
hi.s own Customer.s. X743 Land, Country Bz^, 11. (ed. a) 
158 'The honest Btewer or Firkin-man. Ibid,, This Monster 
in Iniquity sold his Firkin-Trade. 

Hence (nonce-wds.) ri*r 3 dLn v., trans, to store ttp 
in firkins. PirkinLeeT [see -eer], one who sells 
by the firkin. 

1563-87 Foxe a. M, (1684) III. 732, I cannot firken up 
my butter.. and let the poor want. 184a Blackzv, Mag. 
LI I. 468 The orders— the princely prices, came from king- 
doms that were magnificent— not from costerrapngering 
republics, .not from illiberal guilds of salt-butter firkineers. 


IFirloi* (fs'ilft). Sc. Forms: 5 ferlot, 6 feixt-, 
ferV, ferthelett, fertleitt, furlet, fyrlofc, "-8 
furiot, 8 farlet, 6- fixlot. [First in L. ferthe- 
lota, app. repr. ON, fiSfpe hloir fourth part : see 
Lot. 

The OE. hlot does not appear to have been used in the 
sense of ‘ (fractional) part .3 

1 . A measure of capacity for corn, etc , the fourth 
part of a boll 

{xzIi^ Comput. llcecom, de Forfar (Jam.), In .servicio 
regis iij celd. ij boll, et j ferthelota.] 1426 A’c, Acts Jas. / 
( 3597 > § 70 They ordaned, , foure firlottes to conteine a boll. 
1484 Act Audit. 36/2, ni ferlctis of mele. c 1340 in W. H. 
Maxwell Sports 4 " Adv. Scott, xxviii. 118551 229 Oats, 47 
chalders i boll 2 firlots. 1708 J . Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. 
II. HI. ii. 510 The Firlot or Linlithgow, .contains Thirty-one 
Pints Sterling J ugg, for the Measuring of Wheat, Rye, Meal, 
etc. X824 Mech. Mag. No. 46. 279 You can determine the 
weight of a firlot of grain in the short space of half a minute, 
1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. ii. 458 note, Another [gives] 
a firlot, and another two firlots of meal. 

b. A certain measure used for Other commodities; 
also, a great quantity. 

*549 of Brine Ho.\ xij ferthelettes of grece 

butter. 1585 Inv. of PosHlthwaiie (Somerset Ho.', Itm v, 
feirtJetts couerlete 5arne._ a Fire of I'l'endraught iii. 
in Child Ballads \n. exevi (1890) 46/1 Ye’s hae a firlot o the 
glide red gowd. 1883 J. Puryks in Coniemp. Rev. Sept, 
353 Poachers . . who in a night secure a * firlot ' of part- 
ridges. 

2 . A vessel used to measure a firlot of com, etc. 

‘ 1573 Tyrie RefuU Ausw. Knox 40 b, Na man doth licht 

ane lanterne, putting it vnder ane firlot. XS77"95 Descr, 
Isles Scotl. in Skene Celtic Scotl. ill. App. 437 To take sa 
niony firlotts as micht stand side by side, 1670 Ray Prerv, 
287 Mony words fills not the furiot. 1815 Scott Guy M. 
ii, The old castle, where the family lived, in their de- 
cadence, as a mou.se lives under a firlot. 

Firm (faim), sb.' Also 6 fixme. [ad. It, Sp. 
and Vg. firma, a Com. Rom. n, of action f, L. 
firmdre to confirm, in late L. to ratify by cue’s 
signature, f. firm-tis Firm a. Cf. Farm which 
is another form of the same word. The word first 
occurs in transSlaliohS from Sp. writers ; in sense a 
it was prob. taken, like other commercial words, 
from Italian ] 

fl. Signature, sign-manual, Ohs. 

‘ tS74 Hellowe.s GueuareCs Fam. Ep. 62 The firme of my 
hand I cannot denie. Ibid. 257 This letter.. is.. without 
date or firme. 1588 Parke tr Mendoza's Hist, China 8x 
He .. doth firme the petition with his own firme with red 
inke. [16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1864) 50 The Articles 
..were confirmed by the King’s Fivma.] 1688 Loud. Gaz, 
No. 2354/2 He. .puts the Grand Signior’s Firm or Name 
to all Imperial Command.s. 1707 Freind Peterhorow's 
Cond. Sp. 143 We order these Presents to be pas.sed with, 
our Royal Firm. 1755 tr. Italian certificate in Magenf 
hisurances I. 304 The frequent knowledge we have of his 
Firm and Signature. 

2 . a. The ‘style’ or name under which the 
business of a commercial house is transacted, b. 
A partnership of two or more persons for carrying 
on a business ; a commercial bouse. 

X744 in Hanway Trav, (X762) 1 . v. Ixvi. 30X We are come 
to tiie unanimous re.solution of fixing one house, under 
the firm of Mes.sieurs Hanway and Mierop. 1785 Mrs. 
Bennett yuvenile Indiscret. \x’jZ 6 ) 11 . 135 He could not 
oppose the wishes of the respectalle partners without alter- 
ing tlie firm of the house x8oa Mar. Edgeworth Moral 
T. (1816) I. xix, 163 All we want to know, is the number of 
your note, and the firm of the house. 18x7 W. Selwyn Law 
Nisi Prius 11 . 1065 An action brought by the other parties 
in the firm, for goods sold and delivered. i86x W, Bell 
Diet, Law Scot. '^Zjjx A proper or personal firm is a firm 
designated by the names of one or more of the partners.. 
A descriptive firm has reference to some such circumstance 
as the place where the company is established, or the trans- 
actions in which it is engaged. 1864 Mbs. Riddell George 
Geiih 1 . ii. 9 Trading under the firm of ‘ Grant & Co.* 
1870 Dickens E.Di'ood viii, My .email patrimony was left 
apart of the capital of the Firm I am with. x88a .Serjt. 
Ballantine Exper. viii, 8x A respectable firm of solicitors. 

Q. transf. Applied (chiefly in sarcastic use) to 
a number of persons regarded as associated for the 
promotion of their common interest. 

a 17^7 Burke (T.), The bill was carried by a very small 
majority, consisting of partners in the firm. x8x9 Metropolis 
II. 209 He won a little money in Bennet Street, (where, to 
be sure, it seldom happens that any one, not of the firm, 
does w'in). 1862 Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865'. VII, lx. 291 
The plebeian emperor, the head of the Flavian firm. 

d. Long firm. (See qtiot, 1882.) 

1869 Orchestra 2 Jan. 235/1 The doings of ‘the Long 
Firm a body of phantom capitalists who issue large orders 
to supply an infinite variety of goods. 1882 Ocilvie s. v. 
Firm, Long Firm, a term given to that class of swindlers 
who obtain goods by pretending to be in business in a certain 
place, and ordering goods to be sent to them, generally 
from persons at a distance, without any intention of pay- 
ment. 1888 Rider Haggard Mr. Meeson's Will xv, John 
would give James briefs, and James’s reflected glory would 
.shine back on J ohn. In short, they were anxi ous to establish 
a local long firm of the most approved pattern. 

Firm, sb.^ Hist. [ad. xo&^X^. firma : see Farm 
O ccasionally used instead of Farm sb^^ in 
translations of med.L. documents. 

x8s9 a. I's.vTsce.'i Roxhurghsh. III. iv. xxi He granted to 
Sir Robert Erskine fxoQ, out of his firms in Aberdeen, 
X875 W. McIlwraith Gtiide Wigtownshire 54 James III 
granted to his Queen the whole Lordship of Galloway, with 
the customs and firms of the burghs of Kirkcudbright and 
Wigtown, as well as the Castle of ’Thrieve, 
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ril?m (f9im\a. mdaJzf. Forms ; 4 - 6 ferin(e, 
6 fyrme, 6-7 flrme, 6 - firm. [MK. ferme, a. 
OF. (and Fr.) fernu 

■ A ■ , - ■ ■ ■ ■ 

1. Having a close consistence, of solid or compact 
structure or texture ; not readily yielding to pressure 
or impact 

s6si Bibi.e xli. 24 His heart is as firme as a stone. 
s6i4 Raleigh Hist, World in. § 5 To dry up the abundant 
slime and mudcle of the Earth, and make the Land more 
firme. 1667 Milton P. L.i, 350 Down they light On the 
firm brimstone. 1736 Shelvogke Voy. rotiud World 28 To 
case_ it all over with firm thick plank. 1727 Swift Gulliver 
m. ii, 187 Upon the firm earth. %8i2-i6 J. Smith Pan(h^ 
rmna Sc. ^ A rl I. 5 Cast steel takes a fine firm edge. 
1833 F. CuBsoiD Ascent Ml. Blanc 20 The surface of the 
snow^ was of solirm a consistence that [etc.]. 1854 Badham 
HaMeut, flesh is rather too firm when fresh. 

2. Secarely or steadily fixed, not easily moved or 
shaken, stable, 

1397 Shahs. 2l/en. /F, iv.v, 304 Yet, though thoustand'st 
more sure, than 1 could do, '‘I'hon art not firme enough. 
1598 — Merry IV. jn, ii. 49 It is as possitiue, as the earth 
is finne. 1694 Narbobough in Acc. S(^. Late Voy. 46 1 ’hey 
lie in Veins in the Earth, and in the firm Rocks. 17^ 
CowBEE V-flurX’ V, 156 So stood the brittle prodigy, though 
smooth And slipp'ry the materials, j^et frost-hound Firm as 
a rock. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Forest ii, The glass 
was yet firm in the windows. 31 od, Try whether the post 
is firm in the ground. 

3. That does not shake, quiver, or waver ; steady 
in motion or action ; having control of the muscular 
forces of the body, not relaxed or nerveless, 

1593 SiiAKS. 2 Hen. VI^ixi. i. 190 King Henry throwes 
away his Crutch, Before Ids [.egges be firme to beare his 
Body, 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat, xoa Tliis firme and 
beautiful I light [the Sun}. i 63<5 Cowlev Davideis lu. 504 
The Lion’s royal whelp, .leaves the ru rged Bear for firmer 
claws. 3667 Milton P . L . vi. 534 Him soon they met 
Under spred Ensignes moving nigh, in slow But firm 
Battalion, 1697 Drvden Virg. Georg. iii. 121 Upright he 
walks on Pasterns firm and straiglit. 1809 Rolano Fencing 
22 Extend the longe, .provided you fed yourself firm and 
steady in that position. 1834 Medwin Angler in Wales 1 . 
273, I never heard but one woman who had so firm a touch 
[on the piano}. 1840 Parleys Ann. I. 176 A wise 
man’s feet are always firm in the stirrup. 1870 Bryant 
Iliad Lyiv. 130 O aged man, would that thy knees were 
firm As i.s thy purpose. 

4. Healthy, robust ; sound, iindccayed. (Cf, in- 
firmA ? Oh. 

*S77 Googe HeresbncFs Ifusl>. nu (1586! 124 b. If the 
Horse have an ache I sij^hit], give it him with water, if lie 
be ferine [« «<»« witli good strong Wine. 17x5 20 

Pope /Had xvu. 348 lamented youth I in life’s firm bloom 
he fell, *776 G, Bempljs Building in Water 84 Those 
which were painted were all quite rotten, but those that 
were not painted continued firm, Maltmos Pojnd. 

(1817) I, 428 In the firmest stages of life. 

5. Of iion-raaterial things : Fixed, settled, estab- 
lished. Of a decree, law*, or sentence ; Immutable. 

r *374 Chaucer Boeik. in. vL 78. I ne trowe nat tet )>« 
pris and grace of l>e poeple. . ne is ferm perdurabiy. c 1400 
JSIaundev. (Roxb.;xvi- 74 }>ou.,.saU hafe were withouien 
ferme pees all way. 1538 Starkey Knglnnd i, i. 16 The 
law of nature ys.Jn al cuntreys fyrme and stabul. 1568 
Grafton Ckr,m. II. 173 We. -promise to observe and holde 
his deede finne and stable. 1600 Shaks. A. V, L. 1. iii. 83 
Firme and irreuocable is my doomlie. 1625 Buboes Pers. 
Tithes 64 If the Law bee. .firme for Personal Tithes. 1660 
Milton Free Commso. 430 The happiness of a Nation 
mu.st needs be firmest and certaiuest in a full and free 
Council of thir own electing. 1837 Whewell Hist. 
Induct. Sc. (iBsj) I. 229 This apotelesmatic or judicial 
astrology obtained firm possession of men's minds. 

“fb. Assured, secure (as a possession, etc.). 
Also of a person : Assured thing. Oh. 

, 1375 Barbour Bruce lx. 755 The King.. Send hym to be 
in, ferm keping. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 285 b/i They 
mette and were ferme of the lignage promysed, 1594 First 
Ft. Contention (1843)3^ You shall have your firme rewarde. 
1671 Charente Let. Customs 64 He who was Govemoiir 
at the time, .did not. .deliver it up to the King of Portugal, 
but kept it firm to the King of Spain. 1737 Whiston 
Josephus’ Antiq. vn. ix. § ,6 The kingdom would be firm to 
him when David was dead. 

tc. Well-ascertained, certain, sure. Of an argu- 
ment: Well-founded, valid. Oh. 

J377 Lancu P. PL B. xii. 283 porugh fuire is fullyng and 
bat is ferme bileu e. 1581 J. Bell Haddods Ansvo, Osor. 
494 Alleadgyng no firme, or honest proofe of y crimes, 
1596 Shaks. Merck. V. iv.,i. 53 Thera is no firme reason to 
be rendred Why [etc.}. i6i6 ,vSurfl. Be Markh. Country 
P'arme 27 If the drops of Water coraming from the rOofes of 
Hou.ses doe fall one a good while after another, he shall 
hold it for firme, that cold is neere at hand. 1693 South 
Serm, II. 187 If the sole u.se of Words, .were to inform the 
Pei-son, whom we speak to, tiie Consequence would be firm 
and good. 

6 . Of a person, his attributes, etc. : Immovable 
or not easily moved ; constant, steadfast ; unflinch- 
ing, unshaken, unwavering ; resolute, determined. 

1377 Langl. P.PL B. XV. 341 Wherfore folke is he feblere 
and nou^t ferme of bileue. c 1400 Rom. Rose 5229 If he lie 
SO ferme & .stable, That fortune chaiinge hym not. 1490 
Caxtqs Eneydos xli. 43 Make thy seife ferme wyth hope. 
155a Abb. Hamilton Cateck, (1884) 4 Thairto gyf ferme 
credens. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. iv. v. 28 Her Mother, 
feuen strong against that match And firme for Doctor 
Cams), %6‘p Decree Stay Chamb. § 24 in Milton A reop. 
(Arb.) 20 The Court doth hereby declare their finne re- 
solution. *659 B. Harris PetrBi&T.s Iron Ageca^s The people 
of Liedgc are very firm Romkn Cathoiicks. z7Sx T. Sharp 
in Lett, Lit. Men iCamdeh] 375 A firm and lasting friend- 
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ship. 1838 Lvtton Alice i. ix-, Lady Vargrave, though 
touched, was firm. 1848 Macaulay // isf. Eng: 1 . 225 Those 
classes which had been the firm allies of the monarchy;^ iSS® 
H. Rogers Eel. /'ailh (1853 > [They] were firm believers 
in tlie theory of insight, 1873 Helps Auwi. Mast. (1875) 4 
It is my firm belief that [etc.] ; 

b. Steadfast in attachment lt> (a person, cause, 
or the like). 

1705 Walsh I/or. Odes in. iii. s The man that’s re.so 1 ute 
and just, Firm to hi.s principles and trust, a 171S Burnet 
Own Time I. 393 While the Parliament was so firin to the 
King. 1726-46 Thomson Winter 48^ Phodon the Good .. 
To virtue still inexorably firm, 

C. Indicating steadfastness or resolution. 

1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T.{x8i6)l. 211 ‘I am the 
count replied he, in a firm tone. 1844 Mem. Babylonian 
P'cess II. 253 The firm voice of tlie captain giving his ordens, 
1878 B. Taylor Dettkalion ii. iv. 81 Pity shines From those 
firm eyes. . t . 1 1 

7. Comm. Of prices : Maintaining their leyel ; 
with no downward tendency. Of commodities : 
Not depressed in market value. Also transf, ap- 
plied to the market, a season of trade, etc. b. 
A fiimi offer', one which the person making it is 
resolved not to increase. 

1883 Daily Ntcim 7 Nov. 4/7 American prices were firm. 
1887 ibid. 7 June 2/6 English wheats in the count; y markets 
are .somewhat irregular, though most generally firm. 1887 
Times 25 Aug. gh The Money Market ha.s been a little 
less firm to-day. 1891 Daily Neios 23 Nov, 2/7 There is no 
probability of the market becoming weaker. Indeed, a con- 
tinued firm winter and a good spring is looked forward to. 

1 8 . Firm land, firm-land : dry land, solid 
earth ; the mainland (as opposed to ah island), a 
‘continent b Obs. as a recognized phrase. [~nied. 
L. terra Jirma, F. ierre ferme ^ 

1533 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb,) 8 They see the con- 
tinente or fyrme l.ande, extended euen to the North Pole. 
1594 Blundevil ILxcrc. v. (eel. 7' 574 The South firme 
l.and is called of some Magellantca, i6ia Brekewooo 
Lang. Rel/g. x. 93 Thus it is. .in the firtn land of Asia: 
but in the islands about Asia [etc.}. 1667 Milton /*. L. n. 
589 A fiwen continent..which on firm land 1 haws pot. 
i68a W HELEH yonrtt. Greece 1, 22 It is joyned . .to the b irm- 
land by a Woodden one | bridge], 1872 Browning Fiftne 
Ixxxii. 5^ No more to do But tread the firmland, tempt the 
uncertain sea no more. 

t 9. ellipt. quasi-jrA » prec. Ohs. 

XS98 Hakluyt Voy. I 4:;8 No such Islands may bee found 
in the Scithian sea toward the firme of Asia. 1612 Drayton 
Poly-olb. ii. 407 Betwixt the fore-land and the firme, Shee 
[VVight] hath that narrow Sea, which we the Solent tearme. 
i6xs G. Sa.ndys Trap. i. 19 Ashore on the firme of Asia. 

B. atizf. and qanBi-adv. 

*377 1 'ANGL. P. PL B. XIX. 1 16 That she furste and formest 
ferme sluilde bilieue. *667 Milton P. L. XU- 127 He 
. . firm believes. X703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 137 The shorter 
all the Bearings of Timbers are, the firmer they Bear. 1768- 
74 Tucker Li. Nat. (1852) II, 304 Charity, is built firmest 
luion faith and pirudence. xBex Southey Thalaba^ xi. iv, 
lier rosy feet press firmer, as she leaps Upon the wing. 

b. Chiefly in phr. to stand firm (lit. and fig.), 
and to hold firm Ktd). 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xviii. 10 pat bai be balden ferme, 
1570 Billingsley Euclid i. Def. iv. 2 A right lyne Is that 
which standeth firme betwene his extremes, ifirx Bible 
Tbr/r. iv. 3 The place where the Prie.st.s feet stood firme. 
16x1 SiiAKS. Cymb. n. i. 67 Heel'd make the Heauens hold 
firme *The walls of thy deere Honour. 3:626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 900 Wee that hold firme to the Works of God. 1724 Be 
Foe Mem, Cavalier 11:840' 277 He, an old tried .soldier, 
stood firm. 1856 Emerson Eng. TraifSy Manners Wks. 
(Bohn> IL 45 , 1 find the Englishman to be him of all men 
who stands firmest in his shoes *857 SpURGRr)N Setnu 
Neio Park St. I L 132 Those who hold truth pretty firm 
and will not let it go, 

C. Comh. 

1. Of the adj. : a. with sb., as t fimi-wood (used 
as adj.). Also fLrm-laud (see A. 8 ). 

*745 Columella's Hush, nu xvii, Authors who denied 
that the upper firm-wood branch is fit for bearing fruit. 

b. In parasynthetic adjs., as firm-based., footed, 
framed, -nerved, f acted, -proposed, -sinewed, 
-textured t, also firm-hoofad, having hoofs not 
cloven. 

i8ao Keats Hyperion ij. 138 My *firm-based footstool. 
tdqy Black Gree^l Past, iii. {187S) 20 He was a bony ^firm- 
framed young man. X646 Sift T: Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. 
vL 297 Solipe-s, or *firme hoofed creature,s, as Honses, A.sses, 
Mule.s, &C. 1870 Bryant Iliad v. 286 Thy firm-hoofed [Gr. 
/xtavwvaf] coursers. 1821 Joanna Bailliej^/ItI'. Leg.,Wailac£ 
xxxvii. The ^firm-nerved youth's exerted force. 1799 Cami^ 
BELL Pleas. Hope i, *Firm-pfaced and slow, a horrid front 
they form, 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, v, ii. 462 The King bath 
graunted euery Article. .According to their *firm proposed 
natures. 1884 Black ^ud. Skaks, viii. His *firra-sinewed 
figure. 1854 Hawthorne f 1883) 1. 5S3» I., 

found her sensible, .and *firm-textured, rather than soft and 
sentimental. 

2. Of the adv. with, pa. pples., forming adjs., as 
firm-braced, -compacted, -flantedy -rooted (whence 
firm-rootedness), -set, -•written. 

18^7 Emerson Poems 4 <j ^Firm-braced I sought my 
ancient woods. *779 ^<yrxm.AEs€kylus 1 . 142 {Sxipplicanis) 
I’heir *firra-compac£ed ships. 1:870 Bryant //fix;/ L xit. 38a 
Oaks . .*Firm-planted. 1808 Mrs. E. H. Iliff Poems (1S18) 
97 ^iPirm-rooted in the yellow sands. 3:860 Pusey Mm. 
Propk. 587 The allusion -.is to its *firm-rootedne.ss. 1605 
Shaks. Math. ii. u 56 Thou sure and ^firme-set Earth Heare 
not my .steps. 1863 1 . Williams Bapiistery 11. xxiib (1874) 
8$ O firm-set, ever-dtiring scene ! 3:f^ G. Daniel T rinarck,. 
Hen. V ccxv,*Finne-written destinie Reverts the Breath of 
Kings. ■ - ■ ■ 


Firm v. Now rare exc. iu technical use. 

Forms : 'fi ferme, 5-7 flrme, 6 fyrme. [Farily afl* 
(either through F. or directly) firmdre, 
f. firmus h'lEM fz. ; partly a new formation on the 
adj.j 

1. trans. To make Arm or fast ; to set or fix 


firmly or securely ; also, to hold (a thing) fast. 

c *374 Chaucer i. v, 14^ <Camb. MS.f Fastne and 

feme thise erthes .stable with thilke boride by whiche tbow 
gouerneste the heuene. a 1400 50 Alexander 1369 And 
hat [tower] he fiches & firmes' sa fast to }e wall. 2609 
Bible Douay) 6V«. vii. 16 AnnoL, The dore..was to be 
firmed without, .for better induring the forcible waters. 
2613 Chapman Odyss. xiii. 246 He.. to a stone Turn’d all 
her sylvan substance; all below Firm'd her with roots, and 
left her. 1669 Boyle Contn. New Exp. i\. (1682)46 The 
Reciever seemed to admit the external air,. therefore I 
firmed the cover with Turpentine, 2670 Walton Lives i. 
77 The stones-.were again by the masons art so levelled 
and firm'd, as, they bad been formerly. 1808 1. Barlow 
Colnmb. vn. 73s They firm the base Of Bb-eedom's tein- 
ple, while her arms they grace. 2855 Singleton Virgil 
II. 70 With its griping fang The anchor firmed the ships. 
1883 Bhm. Weekly Post 7 Feb. 1/7 Keep spring flowers 
well firmed in the ground. 1890 Hosie West China x66 
Men. removing with their toes the weeds from the roots 
of the young shoots, and firming the latter in the ground. 

fb. To fasten or fix (the eye) upon (some- 
thing). Cbs. 

2590 Spenser F. Q. ii. vu. j As pilot,. Upon his card and 
compas firmes hi.s eye. 

t e. To Steady, support Obs. rare. 

2646 Sir 1 '. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xvi. 258 The stafTe of 
his [Christ'-s] direction, whereon if be firmeth him.selfe, he 
may be able to overcorn the billows of re.sisiance. 

2. To make firm in consistence ; to compact, 
solidify. 

2^ ivloRTH Plttfarch (1676' 85 The force of the water. . 
did firm and harden it, and made it grow so to Land. 160S 
B, JoNsoN Volpone n. i, The_ powder, .clear’d her wrinkle.^,, 
firm d her gums, fill’d her .skin, colour’d her jiair. 16x0 W. 
B'olkingham A rt of Survey i. x. 24 Boggle and .spungie 
grounds are .. setied, fastened and firmed by frequent 
ouer-flowing them with Fords. 2757 Dyer P'leece m. 137 
Ever and anon, to firm the work, Again.st the web is driv'n 
the noisy frame. 1842 yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. ill. i. 125 
By every meaiLS firm the land after wheat-sowing. 2882 
Carden 18 Mar. 185A Plant carefully, well firming the .soil 
about their roots with the hand. 1090 Hosie West China 
19 Drums for finning the paper as it comes from the pulp- 
troughs. 

fa trans. To strengthen, make robust. Obs. 

259a Greene Palmer's Verses viii. Wks. (Rtldg.) 303/1? 
When in the Virgin’.s lap earth's comfort sleeps.. Both corn 
and plants are finned. 

1 4. To estalilish, settle, confirm (a person, etc.) ; 
to strengthen (in resolution), encourage. Obs. 

1303 R. Brunne HandL Synne 9889 God i^'ue vs grace.., 
Yn fe beteiie ,to ferme vs ry_3t. 2639 G. Daniel Ecdus. 
xxii. 52 llse heart. Which firmed is by what the Wise 
impart, Fear cannot daunt, 1650 W, BrOuch Sacr. Princ, 
(16591 545 Solid knowledge willi.B'irm the Mind in Truth. 
1682 if. O. Boilemfs Lutrin m. 171 Thy Valour firm’d the 
wavering Troops that day. 

f 6, To make (an agreement, etc.) firm ; to es- 
tablish firmly, settle, strengthen. Obs. 

c 1435 Wyntoun Cron. vin. i. 4oTwa Erlys. .Come chargyd 
in Scotland . .To tret, and ferme a Marriage. 2577-87 BIoi-iN- 
SHED Chron. 111 . 1x84/1 It was further concluded also, that 
a peace should be firmed, .betwixt the realmes of England 
and Scotland. 2594 I-odge Wounds Civil War in. i in 
HazU DodsleyVU. 135 And we will firm our honom's by 
our bloods, 1659 L'Ilstrange Alliance Div. Off. 486 
'Ihese testimonies firm the comparison betwfixt such persons 
and Adam. 1673 Drydkn Aniboyna n, i, Hold lack your 
Hand, from firming of your B'aich. xyap Savage Wanderer 
1.294 He won the Betgic Land.. And firms the Conquest 
with his fenceful Mound. 2808 J. Barlow Colnmb. xi, 294 
Ten wide- provinces.. Bless the same king, and daily firm 
the sway. 

f b. To make (a possession, title, etc.) sure ; 
to assure, secure; also, to attach (a person) se- 
curely. Const, to, unto. Obs. 

2530 R. Whytkord Werke for Houseft. E, The blessynge 
of the parentes dothe fyrme and make stable the possessyons 
and the kynred of the chylder. 2624 T, Scott Belg. Souldkr 
18 That [hel be especially careful! to firme and contract 
unto himselfe. .the King of Poland. 1664 J. Wilson A. 
Comnextius v. iii, Since your joint unanimous concent Has 
firm’d that title. 2669 J. Owen in T. Gale Jansemsme Pref., 
Tlxat ground shall be finned to them speedily by new Briefs, 
f C. gen. 'Fo ratify formally ; to confirm. Obs. : 

2599 Nasiie Lenten Stuffe 15 When hee [William I] firmed 
and riibrickt Kentishmen’s gauill-kind of the soune to in- 
herite at fifteene. 1659 FI* L'Estrangb Alliance Div. Off. 
435 Solemn leagues . . solemnly firmed by oaths. _ 1685 
Dryden Albion Alhdnitis *. 8 Jove has firm'd it with an 
Awfull Nod. 2703 Pope Thebais 591 Be present still, oh 
Goddess I .(.Proceed, and firm those omens thou hast made. 

f 6. To make (a document) valid by author it ative 
seal, indorsement, signature, stamp, or the like; 
to subscribe, sign. Also, to firm with the hand. , 

15x0 Will of y. Deram (Somerset Ho.), Fyrmed .. w* my 
hand. 1574 Hellowes Gjmtards Faw. Ep. 62 To firme it 
with the hand, is meere follie. Ibid. 64 If- - Catiline and 
other his fellowes had not firmed the letter of their coniura- 
tion. Ibid. 231 , 1 caused your bill to be firmed by the Queene. 
1588 Dre/. Sp. Fleet in Harl. Misc. (1744) I. m These my 
instructions me. .firmed by my hand. 2613 Hayward Norrti. 
KingSf WilL /> 98 Charters and deeds ..were firmed by the 
partie,s speciall scale. 2642 Tennes de la Ley i $6 b, W ritings 
- .were wont to be firmed m England with Crosses of gold. 
2^ Dryden Don Sebastian v, 120 Your Father’s hand, 
Firm’d with his Signet. ■ 


FIRMABLE. 


f *b. To affix, .'sign’ (ones name) to a docu- 
ment or writing. Obs. 

1539 Will 0/ A. Chew (Somerset Ho.\ In witness whereof 
we. -haue fynned our names. 1582 N. Lichefield tr. CaS’ 
tanhedasConq. E. / nd, 153 He. .firmed therevnto hLs name. 

absoL 1539 CV«;wi, Somerset Ho.), Because here 

IS noo space to fyrme on this side we haue fyi-ined on the 
other side. 1620 Shelton QuLv. IV, ii, 10 Another shall 
firm for me. 

7 . intr. To become firm. 

1882 in Ogilvie. 2883 [see^ ///, adj. belo%v]. 1887 S. 
Chesh. Gloss.f Eirm, to grow firm. A cheese-making term. 

Hence IPirmed ///. tr. {spec.mdakomy: see 
qnot. 1706). Fi-rming ///. a, a. trans. That 
confirms or ratifies, b. hdr. That is becoming 
firm : see Firm t?. 7. 

1574 HellowivS G7iemi7'Es Faw. Ep. 36 It [a letter] had 
not come firmed or with superscription. 1625 Br. Mountagu 
App. Cmar. Ep. Ded., I did it with a firmed purpose to 
leave all private opinions. 1649 G. Daniel TrinarcJu^ 
Hen. /C, ccclxv, Belgia, only (In a firmed state \Vrought 
out by others) has been fortunate. 1706 Phillips t ed. Kersey), 
Firmed ov full Firmed (in Falconry), well fledged or well 
cover'd with Feathers. 1816 L. Hunt Rimitu iv. 96 A noble 
word ! e.-cclaimed the Prince, and smote Preparingly on earth 
his firming foot, 1839 Bailey Fesii^s (1854) 332 A vital wind 
invisible, Yet firmed and hounded in a beauteous form. 1883 
Scotsman 9 May lo/i Sold at firming price.s, 

t Pi*rmaWe, a, Obs. £f. Fihm v. -p -able.] 

? Worthy to be ratified. 

1584 R. W. Three Ladies of London in Hazl. Dodsley'^X. 
2S2 You will make an ill matter seem good and firmable. 
Pirmament (fSMraamtmtl. Forms: 4-6 fer-, 
fyrmam^nfcie, 3- jarmament. [ad. L. firma- 
ment nm, i.firmd-re to strengthen, f. fir /mis firm. 
Cf. 0 }*'. firmament. 

In class. Lat. the word means *sametlnng which strengthens 
or supports ' (cf. 31. In the Vulgate it was adopted, in imita- 
tion of the OTepitofxa. of the LXX (properly ‘firm or .solid 
structure \ f. rrT^'peoetv to make firm or solid, f. areped? firm, 
solid', as the rendering of Heb. r’pl rdqtdiS.t applied to the 
vault of the sky. The Heb. word prob. means ‘ expan.se 
from the root I'pl r&qaSi. which in the Bible has the senses 
‘to tread’, ‘to beat out (metals)', ‘to spread out’; but in 
Syriac the vb. means ‘ to condense, make firm or .solid 
whence the Gr. and Lat. renderings of the .sb.] 

1 , The arch or vault of heaven overhead, in which 
the clouds and the stars appear ; the sky or heavens. 
In mod. use only poet, or rhetorical. 

(ctoso Bjrhtferih's Hattdboc in Anglia {1885) VIII. 309 
On ham oorum da;?;e he 7;eworhte firmamentuni htet ys heos 
heofon.] 1:1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 01% ©0 god bad ben 3 e firma- 
ment. 1:1290 Y. Eng. Leg. 1 . 226/248 pat huy ne ysei3en 
no-}>ing bote 'e .se ant he firmament.^ Chaucer 

Merck. T. 975 Bright wa.s the day, and bliew the firmament. 
iSSS Eden Decades 35 That lyttle sleepe that they had was 
, .abrode vnder the firmamente. 1667 Mu.to.n P . L , iv. 604 
Now glow’d tlie Firmament With living Saphirs. 1693 
Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) III. 192 I'his morning a rain- 
bow seen in the firmament. 1846 tr- Schlegers Phil. Hist, 80 
Thenortliern firmament possesse.s by far the largest and most 
brilliant constellations. 1877 Bryant Poems, Receive thy 
Sight ix, The pleasant rays That lit the glorious firmament. 

b. Heaven, as the place where (^od dwells. Obs. 
exc. in Biblical and liturgical phrases. 

13.. E. E. Alia. P. B. 221 Thikke h ’•w.sandez . . Fellen 
fro the fyrmament, fendez ful blake. 1388 Wyclif /*j. cl, r 
Herie he lord in hise seyntis ! herie 56 him in he firma- 
ment of his vertu I 1535 Coverdale Song 3 Childr. 33 
Blessed be thou in y® firmament of heauen. x6ii Bible Ps. 
cl. I Praise him in the firmament of his power, 
e. transf, and fig. 

1526 Pilgr, Perf (W. de W. 1531) 104 Pite, whiche may 
wele be called the firmament of perfeccyon, for it is the 
stablysshment of all holy conuersacyon, whereby man . . 
dLscerneth waters from waters. 1643 Milton Divorce n. 
xxii. (1851) 127 That it may be suffer'd to stand In the place 
where God set it amidst the firmament of his holy Laws, 
1667 — L. II. 175 What if., this Firmament Of Hell 
should spout her Cataracts of Fire? 1871 E. F. Burr H if 
Fidem vi. 97 A whole firmament of twinkling philosophei*s 
and philosophies. 

f A In old Astronomy: The sphere containing 
the fixed stars ; the eighth heaven of the Ptolemaic 
system. 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xi. 43 pe xiL .signez of be firma- 
ment. 1450-1530 My?'?', onr Ladye 93 A nother heuen y.s 
called the fyrmamente, where are the sterres. 1551 Recorde 
Cast. Hnowt. (1556)7 Aboue these seuen planetes, is there 
an other heauen or skie, whiche conimonly is named the 
Firmament, and hath in it an infinite numbre of starres. 
1635 N. Gartentur Geog. Del. i. iv. 79 The distance of the 
Firmament, wherein are placed the fixt Starres not 
measurable by mans Industrie. 1665 Boyle Occas. Re/i. 
(1845' 15 Those Stars that shine in the Firmament or highest 
visible Heaven. 

-b b. lieuce, applied sometimes to the other cel^- 
tial spheres. First firma/zient : the Pritmtm mobile. 

1:1386 Chaucer Ma?i of Law's T. 197 O firste moving 
cruel firmament, With thy diurnal swegh that croudest ay. 
1393 Gower Cotif. HI. 2 He can . . yiven every Jugement, 
Which longeth to the firmament .. Both of the .sterre ami of 
the mone. 1551 Recorde Cafi. K?io<ivL (1556) ix this 
motion is. .called of auncient writers the motion of the First 
firmament. 

e. transf. in Alchemy. (Cf. Heaven.) 

x6io B. JoNSON Alcke?nkt n. iii, Your sunne, yoiir raoone, 
your firmament, youradrop. ^ t.- 

t 3 . In the literal etymological sense : Anything 
which strengthens or supports; a substratum, a 
firm support or foundation, lit . andyf^. 

X554 Knox Godly Let. Bvlij, Here is the firmamente of 
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my fyrst cause. 111555 Philfot Exam. ^ (Parker 

Soc.) 382 Paul calleth the church the firmament and pillar 
of truth. ^ 1578 Banister Man 17 [That] this same 
bone . . might be vnto l-arinx as a firmament, and foundation. 
1615 Chooke Body of Ma?t 388 It was not safe that his 
thinne coat should runne along without some Firmament. 
a 1626 Bacon Iiiterpr. Nature\.V^\i&.xZ^'j HI. 218 , 1 thought 
it good . . to make a strong . . bank . . to guide the course of 
the waters; by setting doivn this position or firmament, 
namely. That all knowledge is to be limited by religion. 
1649 Jer. Taylor Gi. Exemp. 11 . ix. 121 This duty to 
parents is the very firmament and bond of commonwealths. 
1701 S. Sevvall 30 June (1S791 II. 38 The absence of 

him who was the Firmament and Ornament of the Province, 
b. The process of strengthening or making firm. 
1650 Bulwer AntJu'opomet. 144 The tongue hath a liga- 
ment or bridle for two cau.sfcs : First for the firmament of its 
Basis. 

t 4 . (See quot) 

1690 Evelyn M?md. M?iliehris 7 Pins tipt with Diamond 
Point, and head, By which the Curls are fastened, 1 n radiant 
Firmament set out. — Fop-Diet. x8 Firmamejzi, Diamonds, 
or other precious Stones heading the Pins which they stick 
in the Tour, and Hair, like Stars. 

5 - Comb. 

1593 Nashe Chtdsfs Tears Wks. (Grosart' IV. 70 Theyr 
Firmament-propping foundation, shal be adequated with 
the Valley of lenosaphat. 

Hence Fi*rmainent-wa:rds adv.^ towards the 
firmament ; heavenwards. 

x886 Burton A rah. Nis. I- 188 Then she flew firmament- 
wards to circle it. 

Firmamental (foAmame-ntal), a. [f. prec. + 

-AL j 

1 . Of or pertaining to the firmament. 

1600 Dr. Dodypoll i. i. in Bullen (K /’/. III. roo Looke on 
the heavens colour d with golden starres, I’he firmamentall 
ground of it all blew. 1621 Burto.n A?ial. Mel. in. iv. i. v, 
If there be infinite planetary and firmaiuental worlds, 1657 
CoKAiNE Ohsti?iate Lady n, i, He was an intricate prog- 
nosticator of firmamental eclipses. 1869 Tyndall in Fortn. 
Rev. X Feb. 240 lb obtain the most perfect polarisation of 
the firmamental light. 1874 T. Hardy Madding Cro7vdll. 
vii. 81 in the vast firmamental hollows overhead. 

fb. Alchemy. Firmamental water: liquid as 
pure as the firmament ,* app. rectified Aqua Vittc. 

1559 Morwyng A'rwijvw. 97 These, .make disceitful image 
and Ukeliness of youth : the firmamentall water dothe it in 
dede. 1x666 Dryden An?z. Mirab. 281 An hollow crystal 
pyramid he takes. In firmamental waters dipt above.] 

2 . Of the nature of a suppoiting iramework or 
permanent substratum ; cf. Fjrmame.vt 3. 

i6g6 Brookhouse Temple Ope?t. 40 The Flesh is the Incre- 
mental or Cliangeable Part, and the Spirit the Firmamental 
or Immoveable Part. 1825 Coleridge Lit. Rem. (1836) II. 
357 ?iote. The firmamental law that sustains and disposes 
the apparent world. 

t rirmamemtary, a. Obs. ra/‘e. [f. as prec. 
4 - -ARY.] =:prec. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 7 Some by that firmament- 
ary division of the waters, have dreamt of a watery heaven 
above the stars. 1690 Boyle Chr. Vh'tnoso i. 69 And much 
more must they do so • . who believe . . there were . . Firma- 
mentary comets. 

Pirmau (fs'aman, |f fermam). Forms; a. (7 
firma, 8 firhinan), 8-9 fermann, fixma-an, 7- 
firxnan. 7 phirman, 7-9 phirmaund. [a. 
Pars fermdn.^ OPers. '^framdna (so in Pehlvi) 

«« Skr, p/'amdna command.] An edict or order 
issued by an Oriental sovereign, esp. the Sultan of 
Turkey; a grant, licence, passport, permit. 

1616 Sir T. Roe in Purchas Pilgrhns (1624) I. iv. xvi. 541 
Then I moued him for his fauour for an English Factory to be 
resident in the Towne, which hee willingly granted, and gaue 
pre.sent order to the Buxj' to draw a Firma . . for their re.si- 
dence. 1634 Sm T. Herbert Trav. 50 But upon sight of his 
Phirman (or Letter of command) hee agreed willingly.^ 1704 
Collect. Voy. (Church.) III. 571/2 Your Majesty’s Firman, 
or Letters Patent. 1710 Pitt Let. in Edin. AVta (1893) 151, 
I had . . a phirmaund under his great seal. 18x6 Ge?iti. Mag. 
LXXXVI. L 325 A translation of the fermaiin it.self has 
since been forwarded by Dr. H unt. 1863 Kinglake Crimea 
(1877) I. xvii. 369 Having caused the Porte to is.sue firmans. 

tra?isf 1835 Hood Poetry, Prose, ^ IVorse iv, He bows 
to the metrical firman, As dulcet as song of the South.^ 1840 
Barham Ingol. Leg., Si. OdiHeyCi, A German ., Paid his 
court to her father, conceiving his finnan Would soon make 
her bend. 

t Pi*niiaixce. Se, Obs. Also 6 fermans, fir- 
mans, 7 fermance. [ad. OF. fermance (i) an 
enclosure, (2) a guarantee, f. fer/ner to shut, con- 
firm, secure i—’L.fir/ndre : see Firm z>.] 

1 . The state or condition of being confined ; con- 
finement, imprisonment; chiefly in phrase: {to 
keep,put')in firmance. FFho concr. An enclosure. 

1513 Douglas AZneis xii. Prol. 176 Within fermans and 
parkis cloj's of paiys. c 1565 Lindesav iPitscottie) C/nrc;/. 
Scot. (1728) 63 Himself to be put in sicker Finance. 1613 
By. Forbes On Revel, xk. 22X The surenesse is cleared in 
the person apprehender, and manner of fermance. 1679 in 
G. HIckes Spirit of Popery 64 We do Command .. all 
Sheriffs . . to Search for . . the Persons afternamed . .and put 
them in sure Ward and Firmance. 1721 \Vodrow Elist, 
Ch. Scot. (1829) II. n. xiii. 485 Three men in firmance for 
robberjL 1752 J. Iajuthian Form ofE'rocess (,ed. 2) 137 The 
Rebels . . put them in sure Ward, Firmance and Captivity. 

2 . Assurance, confidence ; also, a source of con- 
fidence. To make firmance to : to give a pledge 
of faithfulness to. 

1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot Proheme Cosrhogr. vi, So 
lang I swomit in hir sals deip That sad aubing with hir 
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Ihochtfull lance Couth find na port to ankir hir firmance. 
Hid, II. i. 10 b. For the fameof ane nob^di prince is ane gyete 
firmance to his realme. Ibid. n. xvi. 21 b, Als sone as Gillns 
was maid kyng . . to stabil the realme to him with sickir 
firmance, he tuk be aithis of his pepiL 

b. Firmly established condition, stability. 

1533 Bellenden Livy (1822) 107 The Romanis, .ar brocht 
to sic finnance, that they may . . su.stene the plesand frute 
of iibertie. 

F*irinary, var. of Febmery, Obs., infirmary, 
t Pirma'tion.. Obs. [ad. L. ^firmdtidn-em, n. 
of action i. fir mdre to make firm, f.fin/ms Firm.] 

1 . The action of making firm or fixing steadil)'. 

3^6 Sir T. Browne Ep. iv. i. 179 If we define 

sitting to be a firmation of the body upon the Ischias. 

2 . Ratification, confirmation. 

16O4 T. Hockin God's Decrees 153 The incarnation, pas.sion, 
and resurrection of our blessed Saviour . . being the firma- 
tion and seal of all. 

Pirme, (See quot. 3 8S9.y 

1688 R. Holme A ?7?zon?y i. v. § 31 A Cross Patee Entyre 
(or Fixed or Firme), 1889 Elvin DAV. Her. 61 P'i?'me, 
a term used for a cross pattde, when it extends to each 
.side of the shield : the same as a cross pattee throughout, 
or entire. 

Firme, var. of Forme Obs., first. 

Firment, obs. form of Febment. 

Firmer (fo'imoi). [ad, Y. fermoir chisel for 
making mortices, altered form (as if f. femur m 
obs. sense to fasten, secure) of fo/moir, which was 
earlier anglicized as Former.] Used only in comb., 
firmer-cMsel, -gouge, -tool (see qiiots.). 

(1688, 1727-51, 1764 : see Former.] ^ 1823 P. N icholson 
Pract. Bnilder 239 The firmer chisel is a thin broad chisel, 
with the sides parallel to a certain length, and then taper- 
ing, .so as to become much narrower towards the shoulder. 
It is used by being driven by the blows of a mallet on the 
handle. 1876 Gwil 7 ' Encycl. Archit. Gloss. 1243 Firmer 
Tool, a chisel used by joiners with a mallet, by which the 
sides of morti.ses are formed. 1888 Lockwood s Diet. Meek. 
E?igm., Firmer Tools, the ordinary short chisels and gouges 
of wood vvorker.s, so termed in order to di.stinguish them 
from paring tools. 

Firmest, obs. form of Foremost. 

+ v. Obs. rare. [f. Firm 4--(i)fy.] 

irans. To make firm. intr. To become firm. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man i. 5 You shall not dread, to finde 
the example.s of Syssarcosis very playne, in the fleshy firmi* 
fieng of the teeth in their Celles. Ibid. 17 Os Hyoides . . is 
.so firmified in the middest, as to neither part it easely 
slippeth. 

t Firming cMsel ^firmer-cMsel. 

179^ Trans. Soc. Encourag. Arts XVII. 337 Work off the 
remaining wood with a large firming chlssei. 

tl^iTmittlde. [ad. h.firmifddQ, f. firm- us 
FiRMtr.] The quality or state of being firm, iu 
the various senses of the adj. ; firmness, solidity, 
stability, strength ; stability of purpose, resolution. 

3541 R. Copland Galyeids Terapeutyke 2Y,], They do vse 
these names, Dyspathies, Metasyncrises, Imbecyllitees, 
fyrmytudes [Lat. fi-nnitiidvies\ and sondry other suca 
names. 1579 Twttne Fkisicke agsi. Fort. n. cxiv. ^8 a, 
Vnlesse the minde. .had put on the same firmitude and con- 
stancie agaynst it [the payne]. 1603 Holland PlntarcKs 
Mor. 1340 The stability and stedy firmitude of those broad 
flat faces which it [the cube] hath. ^ 3668 More Diy . 
Dial. i. § 4 (1713) 10 So great a firmitude is there in Life 
agaimst all the subtle attaques of shifting Reason. 1701 W. 
Inichols CoftsoL to Pareiits 112 What great Firmitude of 
blind they have to oppose against such a cutting misfortune. 

Obs. Also 5-6 fermete, -itie, 
6--7 flrmitie, -yte. [a. OF. fermeti, f, fer/m 
Firm tf. ; refashioned after Firm and -ITT.] 

1 . Firmness, solidity, stability. Also, moral 
firmness, firm allegiance/constancy. 

a 1450 Knt, dela 7’<7!iir{i868)83 [It] were to long to compte 
the tenthe party of her ^fermete, for they ouercome the 
deuelle and hys temptaciones. Bttiy Wills 

For the more fermete and stedfastenes therof, and that yt 
perpetually shulde indure. 1563 W, Fulke Meteors (1640) 
25 b, There was no firmityor strength in it [the ay re] to 
beare them [birds] up. i589^Puttenham Eng. Poesie it. 
{Arb.) 113 The square .. for his owne stay and firmitie re- 
quireth none other base then himselfe, 1638 Chillingworth 
Rel. Prot. I. vi. § 7. 329 The strength and firmity of my 
assent, a 1656 Usssher A ?tn. vi. (1658) 337 Pyrrhus, doubt- 
ing the firmity of the Macedons unto him, yielded thereto, 
r 3729 Earl oe Ailesbury Mem. (1890) 51 His firmity and 
presence of mind. 

2 . A means of strengthening ; an assurance. 

1523 St. Papers Hen. VIII, IV. 94 If manage myght be 
goten on this .side and that side, it woll be. .good for bothe 
the realmes, and a firmyte of kindnes. 

t Fi rmity Obs.—^ Aphetic f. Infirmity. 

1426 Audelay Poems 31 To socour ham, in here fyrmete. 

t Firmless (fs'imles), a. Obs. [f. Firm a. + 
-LESS,] Unsteady, shifting. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas n. n iv. Colttmftes 667 In 
Egypt it [Astronomy] erects A famous School, yet firra-lesse 
in affects, 1605 Ibid. 11. in. iii. LawegsS We float On firm- 
le.sse sands of this vaste Desart. a 1744 Pope (Webster), 
Does passion still the finnless mind control? 

Firmly (foumli), adv. ff. as prec. + -ly 2.] In 
a firm manner. 

1 . With little possibility of movement; so as not 
easily to be shaken or dislodged ; fixedly, securely, 
strongly: steadily, immovably. 

1C3374 CiLAUCER T?’oyIus nu 1439 ^^4^8'', I wist.. That your 
humble seruant . .Were in your harte yset so fermely As ye 
in mine. <*1533 Berners Huo?t Iv, 187 Eueiy maa 
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|)raysed gretely Huon that he helde hym selfe so fennel y. 
25^1; Spenser Muiofiotmos 58 His breast-plate . . Before 
his noble hart he lirmely bound. 1630 Jackson Creed 
KV, xi, Charity .. firmher rooted in their hearts. 1704 
Newton Opticks (lyai) m. i. 365 How such very hard 
Particles . . can stick together , . so hrmly. 1776 Gibbon 
Ded. 4 B 334 'Bhe dangerous frontier of Pnaetia he so 
firmly secured, that [etc.], i860 Tyndall C/ac. i. xviii. 127 
To fix at each step my staff firmly in the consolidated snow. 
2^0 Geikie jPkj/s. iuy The atmospheric envelope 

clasps the planet firmly. 

2 . Without wavering, hesifation, or doubt j con- 
stantly, resolutely, steadfastly. 

01435 WvNTOuN viii. XV. 29 l?e lele Scotiis men 
To'gyudyr stood sa fermly., 1553 Ascham in Lit. 

Meu Camden) 12, I am thus firnielie persuaded. 1647 
Clarendon Hist JRe6. i. (1843) 14/2 He wa.s. .firmly resolved 
never to trust him. 1751 Johnson /•tawdierNo. xjj.JF g 
A copy, .which he firmly believed to be of tlie first ediiiou. 
1781 Gibbon Decl. 4 X III. 119 The Goth, on whose 
fidelity he firmly relied. 1848 Macaul-ay Hisi. JEng". 
I. z 10 The nation was firmly attached to hereditary monarchy. 
1871 Morley ( i8S6 zi It was time to trust firmly 

to the free understanding of men for guidance. 1887 Daitjt 
Neivs 7 June 2/6 Foreign wheat.s firmly held. 

3 . Co7jih.\ firmly-braided, ’dosed^ -tooted. 

1877 Black Green Past xxi, The sunliglit touched the 
^firmly-braided mas.ses of hair. a888 F. Hume Mad, Midas 
I. iii, With ■^firmly-closed lips. 1^8-74 Tucker Lt Nat. 
(1852) 11 . 249 The *lirmly-rooted Christian may say, 

Rrsnuess (fs'jmues), [f. as preo. + -ness.] 
The state or quality of being firm. 

1 . Solidity, cohesion, resistance to pressure. 

t6s3 JiotcnoFT Praca^ius ii. 53 Which encreasing by de- 
grees, crumbled and brake the firmeness of the stones.^ 1661 
hoVLB SJ^ring of Air in. xxxi. <1682 82 In the .short hi.story 
we have pubilshed of Fluidity and Firmness,^ i799|virwan 
Geol Pss. 108 Firmness is that coherence which re.sists per- 
cussion, and its oppo.site is brittleness, or fragility. 1831 
Carpenter Lfan. Phys. (ed. 2) 155 The requisite firmness 
and solidity are given to the animal fabric. 

2 . The quality of being to a large extent un- 
moved or immovable ; fixedness, stability. 

1597 Shaks. 2 //ew. /F, ni. i. 48 Make the Continent 
(Wearie of soHde fir)menesset melt it selfe Into the Sea. 
13x637 Hayward 'Bdia. VI (2630) 13, Both the easinesse and 
firmnes [of the union] 'might be, coniectured. 2703 Ma'un- 
DRELL fiourn, yi'rAfjf. Sg.The whole work .seems to be endued 
with such absolute firmnes.s, as if it had been design'd for 
Eternity. 1802 Paley Nat TAeoi. viii, | 3 (1819) 86 By 
firmne.ss I mean ziot only strength but stability, 

3 . The state or quality of being firm in mind; 
resolution, steadiness steadfastness. 

Rencefm Phrenology^ the * bump ' or * organ ’ s«ppo.sed to 
indicate the possession of this quality. 

1561 tr. Cak'ifis Poure Serm, ii. D ij b, That constauncye 
and firmnes of minde. 422684 Earl Roscommon kVks. 
(t7S3) 4® Nor can th' ^Egyptian Patriarch blame my muse, 
which for his fimness does his heat excuse. 2742 Mid- 
dleton Cicero I. vi. 518 Caesar is said to have oorn, the 
news of her death with an uncommon firmness. 1874 
Green S^Aart //fir/, iv. §1, 162 Terrible .. as were ,the^suf- 
ferings of the English' army, .Edward’s iittmeis remained 
.unbroken. 

fb. Steadfastness of attachment a person or 
cause ; fiaithfulness, fidelity, 

^2637 Sir J. Beaumont To the Prince 24 Your nolfie 
firmenesse to your friend. 2653 Sir E. Nicholas in N. 
Papers Camden) H. ii His ‘Majesty's affection to religion 
and his firmnes.s to his word. 2667 Milton P. L. ix. 279 
But that thou shouldst my firmness therfore doubt To Goa 
or thee. . 1 expected not to hear. 

4. Comm. Steadiness in price, or of prices. 

2880 Globe 5 Mar. 5/4 The feature in Foreign Government 

Securities is the firmness of Peruvian Bonds. 2^3 Manck. 
Exam. 24 Dec. 4/1 There being little inclination to take 
short bills, owing to a belief that the pre.sent firmness will 
not last. 1890 Daily News z6 Sept. 3/4 The outlays on 
behalf of this pair did not affect the firmne.ss of Signorina 
and Nunthorpe, who maintained their Saturday rates, 

Firmor, Firraorie, var. of p-BaMEu, -v. 
a 2618 Raleigh in Gutch Coll. Cnr. I, 83 A mere tenant 
at will, or firmor of the profits. 

11 Firu (firn). [Oex.firn^firne^ lit. * last year’s’ 
(snow), subst. use of firm adj. ‘of last year’: 
see Fern ^ ] A name given to S'^ow above the 
glaciers which is partly consolidated by alternate 
thawing and freezing, but has not yet become 
glacier-ice. 

xZsi^Mii^Grmnell Exf. viii. [1856) 61 The ‘ fim *, or consoli- 
dated .snow of the Alpine glaciers. 2855 J* II- Forbes Tonr 
ML Blanc 33 Magnificent is the pro.spect which these firns 
sometimes present. 2878 Huxley Physiogr. 155 The im- 
perfectly coiLsolidated substance, partly snow and partly ice, 
is known in Switzerland as Ndei or Pirn, 

1 3E^*rous, tr, Obs. rare. In 6 fierous, fyrotis. 
[f. Fikk + -ous.] = Fiery 4. 

2503 Hawes Examp. Viri. xii. 237 In to the sygne of the 
fierouslyon. Ibid, xiv. 296 Hedydvs lyght with his pure 
bemys Quenchynge of mans the fyrous lemys. 

Firre, obs. form of Fir. 

t Frrreilf Ot. Obs, In 4 firrene, 6 Sc, firrin, 
firron. [f. Fir + -e.v.] Made of fir. 

4? 2300 Havelok aojZ A fayr firrene wowe. *523 Dovgias 
M neis n. vi, 17 The firryne clo.soiiris opnys, but noyise or 
dyn, And Greikts, hid the hors coist within* Patent war 
maide. 2578 (1815) 255 Ane tizik firrin plank. 
Firretite, obs. form of Ferret. 

Firring ; see Furrino. 

■ FiafijyT^’ri), /?.: £f.'FiR+>-y^i a. Abound- 

ing in firs, b, Of or pa’taining to the fir. 

2833 Elia^. JBlakesnwort Thy firry wilderness. 2843 


Tennyson Miller's Dan. 6 Oft I heard the tender dove In 
firry woodlands makin.g moan. 2843 Hood 'Tree ni. 
xvi, With many a lallen acorn-cup, And mast, a firry cone. 

Firs, Obs. form of Fierce a 
First, sb. Obs. exc. dial, in comb. Forms : 
1 first, fyrst, 3 firste, south, virste. [OE. fyrst 
str. fem, -=0110. first !.MFIG. 2)ii st^ Gtv.fi^rst) i— 
^/ersii-z', ci, the ablaut-var. Du., LG. vorsii— 
^fnrsti-z, of same meaning, which corresponds 
phonetically to vSkr. frshti iein. nb ; in sense it 
■is nearer to the (prob. cognate) Skr. back.] 

The inward roof or ceiling of a chamber; also, 
a ridge-pole; 

cxooo /Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 126 Laquear, fyrst. 
c Death 0. E. A/ Ac. (1872' 179 pe rof and )>e 

virste schal ligge on jrhie chynne. 2378 Darkam Haim. 
AV/A (Surtees) T49 In manu Johannis fii, Gilbert! x spans 
et j first, et in gardino pr.cd. Thom.?*; sunt v ribs et firsts. 

h. Comb., firsGfiece {Chesh. Glossi), -pole, 
{Shropsh, Wordbk.), XhQ ridge piece of root- 
timbers. 

First (f 5 .isD, a (sb.) and adv. Forms : x fyrst, 
fyrest, first, 2-6 fyrst, 3 Orm. firrst. sozdk. vorst, 
4 forst, 3-4 ferst, (3 feirst, ferest, -ist, south. 
verst), 3-fi firste, (3 fi,raste, -ist, sotd/i. virsth 
furst(e, 3-7 Mst, ( 4 freste), 4-5 fryst, ' 6 fruist), 
3- first. [OE. fyj'st,fiyrest, Oh'iis- ferost, -est, -st, 

OS. used absoL as fwisto wk. masc., 

prince (MDu. mod.Du. zm-st prince', OHG. 

fiirist foremost, fir.st, highest, absoL furisto prince 
(MHG. vurste, mod.G. f first sb., prince), ON. 
fyrstr \^%\si. f 6 rsta, lDz..fdrste\ the sbs. Evi, furste. 
Da. prince, are adapted from Ger.) Com. 
Teut. * furisto-, zl superlative formation on the stem 
^fur-, for- (stQ Fore adv.. For prep.). The cor- 
res|)on(,ling comparative occurs iii Ol\G. furiro, 
ON* fyrre, earlier. From the same s'em, v\ith 
different superlative suffix, is formed 01s forma 
first, whence the double superlative form fyrmest : 
see Former, Foriimost. 

The OTeut. Jur-, for-, represents OAryan /r-, whence in 
most of the Aryan 'angs. word.s meaning ’ first ' are d*.rived, 
ciiieflly vv'ith .superlative suffixe.s. Cf Skr. prathatna, OSl. 

Gr. Tpfi> ’•os, irpw'tcp TO?, L, /AV.] 

A. adj. That is before all others; eailiest in 
time or serial order, foremost in portion, rank, or 
impoitance. Hence often serving the function of a 
numeral adjective, the ordinal of 0 .ne, in which 
use it may be written ist. 

In Eng., as in most other langs., the number has no 
regularly formed ordinal, and in OE. the want wa.s suppiied 
by the u.se of various superlative adjs. meaning ‘ foremost ' 
or ‘earliest’, viz. fyrst, forma, jOrmest (also foniiest, 
Northumbrian fortHmesi) and drest. In middle EngH.sh the 
other words became obsolete, or lost their ordinal sense, so 
that jdrst became the .sole representative of the ordinal of 
OM, This is now its most prominent use, and colours all the 
applications of the etymological sense; but the word can 
still be applied like L. primus, f. premier, etc. in contexts 
where a true ordinal would be inadmissible, as in ‘ the first 
day.sof tlie year', ‘one of the first men in tlie country’, etc. 
I. As simple adjective. 

1 . In regard to time : Prior to all others in occur- 
rence, existence, etc,; happening, existing, or pre- 
senting itself b-ffore the others ; earliest. 

axoooCiedmofIs Exod. 399 (Gr.) Fyrst ferhSbana. cxzxo 
Bestia7y 675 Bus fel adam . . vre firste fader. 2345 in Heath 
Grocers' Cotnp. (1820) 45 The freste Wardyne.s that euer 
were, of ovvre fraternyte. 4:2440 Promp. Pan\^ 162/1 
Fyrste be-getynge, pfimogeniinra. 1483 Caih. Angl, 
132/x pe Firste martyr, 2500-20 Dunbar 

Poefns Ixxxi. 5 Sen cure first father formed was of day. 
0:2626 Bacon xMax. 4^- Uses Com. Law 11636) 23 This 
maner of gaining lands was in the first daye.s, and Is not 
now of use in England. i66a Stilungfl. Grig, Sacr. 1. iv. 
§ 7 Cadmus Milesius, supposed to be the first writer of Hi.s- 
tory. 2698 Vanbrugh /Vcj?;. IVife i. i, He is the first 
aggressor, not I. 2848 Macaul.ay Hist En^. II. 16 Another 
planted the first vines in the neighbourhood of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 2868 Djckyek Eie?n. Astro?/, v. (1879) 193 
The first clock in England was made about 1288, 

b. With the application defined by a relative 
clause, for which in mod.Eng. to with infinitive is 
often substituted, 

C1200 Ormin 797 He wass )>« firrste mann pat ^brohhte 
word onn eorbe. <22300 Cursor M. 1469 (Cott.) Enoch .. 
was Jja first bat letters fund, c 2400 Dcstr. Troy 4330 The 
furst pat was f mnden of pes fal.s goddes. 2568 Tilney Disc, 
Mariage Avi], I will not be the first, that shall disobey. 
2798 Coleridge ri/ar. Mar, ii, We were the first that ever 
burst Into that silent sea. 2857 Buckle Civiiie, 1. xii. 
658 I Voltaire] was the first who popularized in France the 
philosophy of Newton. Mod. You were the first person to 
explain the matter. He is always the first to find fault, 
'rhis part of the system was one of the first to he developed, 
and one of the first to disappear. 

e. Baid of anything which occurs or presents 
itself next after a given point of time expressed 
or implied in the sentence. 

2607 Marston What yon Will v, The first thing her 
bounty shall fetch is, my blush-colour ^tin suit from 
awn. 2719 Be Foe Crusoe (1840) II. ii. 42 The first 
usines.s was to get canoes. 2732 Berkeley Alciphr. ni. 
§ 6 Make an experiment on the first man you meet. 1834 
L. Ritchie Wantl. hy .Seine .{ xQsO 238 Thefim thing to be 
done was to secure lodging.s. 1848 Macaulay //A/, E?/g. 
1 1. 238 One of his first-acts, after he became King, was to 


recall Oi'mond from Ireland. 2872 M. Collins Mrg. ^ 
Merck, i. viii. 240, I shall get back to London by the first 
train. 

d. With emphatic force, where it is implied that 
the first event or occurrence is the only one to be 
regareltd or waited for. 

2399 Langl. Rick. Reddes in. 56 pey jTolwith pe vois at 
Ize hrist note. xsc>l> Pyigrvi?t. Sir R . Cuylforde 
16 'l“o euery pyigryme at the finite fote that he setteth on 
londe there is graunted plenary remyssion. 1607 Shaks. 
LVr. I. viii. 5 Let the first Budger eye the others Slaue, 
267SMARVKLL Cwr. W ks. 1872-5 II. 433 C Mock speech' 
of Charles lt\ I have made Grew, Bishop of Durham, 
and, at the first word of my Lady Portsmouth, Prideaux, 
Bishop of Chichester. 1699 Hacke Coll. Voy. 11, 39 Some 
Men of War lay ready to put out after us upon the first 
News of our being near. ^ 1822 Shkli.ey Draz/ta 

153 Like a child’s legend on the tideless sand, Which the 
first foam era.ses half and half Leave.s legible 

e. In phr. ; At Afi tlu) first sight .orwm), at 
{ffie) first blush, (Also, d at first dash, pushl) 

a 2300 Cursor M. 8029 (Cott ) fie kneu pam at be first 
.sight 2579 Lvlv Eli fines {Ath) Euphuts at the first 
sight was .so kindled with desk e, that [etc.]. 2583 Golding 
Calvifi on Dent jx. 51 'JVtie it i.s that we perceiue it not at 
the first push. 4*2593 Mari.owe Hei-o <V Leander 1. 176 
Who ever lov’d, that lov’d piot at first sight? 1612 
Middleton Roa?-mg Girl I'l. i, Air A. You can play any 
lesson [music]? Moil. At first sight, sir. 1665 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. (1677) 130 At first view I thought they had 
some resemblance with those four monsters, 1670 Cotton 
Espernon ii, v. 202 So brisk an Aiticle as this at first dash, 
and })erore the Kinu would proceed to any further 'i'reaty. , 
wuuld startle the Spanish Gravity. 1702 C. Mather Ma^n. 
Chr.i. ii. ( 1833) 1 54 'i'hey .saw no Indians, but such as at the 
first sight always ran away.^ jqoz Eng. heoph?-a$t, 575 A fool 
may so far imitate the mien . , of a wise man, as at first 
blush to put a man at a stand what to make of him. ^ 2875 
JowETT Plaio <ed. 2) 1. 426 There is more of system in the 
Pliaedo than appeals at fir.st sight. 

f. ( 7 he) first thing : advb. phrase as the first 
thing that is done. 

[1596 Shaks i Hen. IF, m. iii. 205 Rob me tbe Exchequer 
tlie ni.st thing thou do'st, 1720 Humorous Lett, in Land. 
Jrnl. 12721 50 My fancy .. carried me, tbe first thing 
It did . to Rome.] 1836 Dickens Ak. Boz 2 Go to this 
uoman the first thing in the morning. 2885 Anstey 
7 inti'd Pxuits 74 ril buy a cloiik for her the first thing 
to-morrow morning, 2893 Palt Mali Mag. IL 79, I was 
to. .hand it over to liim the moment we pulled up so that 
he might give it to ilie little one first thing. 

g. eliipt. for ‘the first of the season k 

1599 H. Buttes Dye/s drie Dinner 0 iij b, The first buds, 
or yong braundies shcoting fiom the roote. 2860 Go.sse 
Rom. Nat Hnt. 8 I'he first cuckoo, the first swallow, 
sent a thrill ibrough our hearts which Is not repeated. 

h. Alter the name ot a day of the week ; Next, 
following, north, dial. 

2782 I). Ritchie in Soutlufs Life of A. Bell 1844) 1. 252, 
3 , . must pi'epare a new sermon for Sabbath first. 2868 
Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., CSafrda' first' fox 
next. 1890 Glasgow Hertild 24 Mar- i/z 'Tieket.s for the 
special service in the Cathedral, on Thursday first. 

2 . Preceding all others in a series, succession, 
order, set or enumeration. 

O. E. Chron. an. 963 On ]?« fyns^e $»nnon of Aduent. 
a 2300 Cursor M. 7219 (Cott.) Sampson, bi first wijf krd be 
witle. 2380 Lay Polks Caiech. .Lamb, MS.) 172 The furst 
part iof die Hail Mary] contenys b.e wordy.s of Gabriel. 
c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 1 1 We seie is hoot in b® f^J'Ste 
degree bat i,s I-heet of kyndciy heete. 2484 Caxton Fables 
of Msop 11. Proem, A fable whiche is the fyrst and for most 
of this second book. 2599 Bu'i'tes Dyeis d?’ie Dinner 
L V, He maketh Quaile the fir-st dish of the first course. 
2670 Lady M. Bertie in 12th Rep. Hist. MSA. Comm, App. 
V. 22 I'he .second part . . is then the first time acted. 2773 
Goldsm. Aioops io Coiiq. ii, The first blow Is half the battle. 
2827 Jarman Piwwt'f/’jf Devises II. 291 The testator had a 
first marriage in contemplation, 1834 L. 3-4 ijchie Wand, by 
Seine 124 The first thing that fixes our eye is the noble river 
covered with boat.s. 2850 Tennyson In Mem. ixxxv. zoS 
Finst love, first friend.ship, equal powers, That marry with 
the virgTi heart. 2874 Chadwick Base Ball Man. 28 When 
a player is on the first base and one on tlie third. Mod. 
Take the first turning on the right. 

b. in dates, wdth ellipsis of day. Also in sport- 
ing language. The First, spec, the first oi September 
(when partridge-shooting begins), 

2593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 11. iv. 71, I summon your Grace, 
to his Maiesties Parliament, Holden at Bury, the first of 
this next Moneth. 1673 A’ too Him Bayes 20 Do’st thou 
take tins to be the first of April? 2828 J as. Mill AnV. 
Jndia IL v. v, 525 He encaniped on the i.st of June within 
three mile.s of the place. 

c. In the first place', an adverbial phrase « first, 
firstly: see Place. 

2665 Sir T. BIerbert Trav. (2677) 393, 1 shall therefore in 
the first place .see what [etc.]. 

d. U.S. The first— vttxi, or so much as, the 
first ; even one, a single. 

2849 Let in N. V. Tribune 23, M&.f 2/2 On my 
knees, which I couldn’t move the first inch. 2857 W. A. 
Gilbert Sp. in Ho. Reps. 27 I'eb. (Bartlett), I am not 
aware of liaving committed tbe first act which would bung 
upon me the displeasure of the house. 

e. With a cardinal numeral. In this combina- 
tion three varieties of word- order have bt en used, 
(r?) The earliest recorded form is the two (three, ^ 
etc.) first ( = Fr. les deux premiers, Ger. die zwei 
ersien \ This still survives, though it is now rarely 
used where numbers above 3 or 4 are concerned. 
•f(^) In 1 5-1 6th c. two (three, etc.) the first 
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occasionally occurs. (^) In i6th c. the growing 
tendency to regard first as an ordinal led to the 
introduction of ihe form the first two {three, etc-h 
corresponding to ^the second two (or three, etc.) 
This is now the universal form in the case of high 
numbers ; but for numbers up to 3 or 4 many 
writers use it only when the number specified is 
viewed as a collective unity contrasted with the 
second or some succeeding 2, 3, or 4 in the series. 

ia) 1340 A yenh. xx he )?d verste. 1536 Pe7‘/. (W de W. 

I53t' I Of the vvhiche thre bokes, the two first be but as 
prefeces. 1650 R. Stapylton Strnda's Low C, IVarres 

I. 13 The two first dayes the King., had the Victor>\ 
X779~8 i Jo'^nsont L. P.,fiope Wks. IV. 136 Each of the six 
first lines of the Iliad might lose two syllables. 1781 Gibbom 
Ded. ^ F. III. 197 During the five first ages of the city. 

ib) X447 Shillingford Ldt, (Camden) 28" As ye have . . al- 
1 egged by two the fur-st divers articulis. 1S31 Elyot Gov, i. 
xi, Two the fyrste bokes of the warke of Aristotell iS40'-x 
— Image Gov. 79 In eight the first yeeres of his empire. 

(c) 1593 Fale iJia.lling'x^ Omitting likewise y ' first three, 
&c. 1661 Bramhall Just Find, i. 2 For the first six 

hundred years and upwards. 1704 Hearne Dtict Hut, 
(1714) L 134 He wrote the Life of Alexander in x Books, 
whereof the first two are lost, i860 Ellicott Life Our 
Loi'd viii. (1S65) 373 The first two Evangelists. 

3 . Foremost or most advanced in position (said 
of things either at rest or in motion). In OE. as 
an independent sense, = ‘ front ’ ; subsequently as 
a special use of sense 2, first opposed to second, 
third, etc. 

axooo Laws Ethelbsrt § 51 ^Et 3 ’m feower tohum 
fyrestum. 1647 R. S'i apylton Juvenal 218 The first-file of 
orators. 1704 Marlborough in Loud. Gaz, No. 4045 2 
With., the Foot of the First Line, I passed the Lech. ^ x8oi 
James Miiit. Diet. s. v. Line, In order that the first line . . 
may . . not endanger the disj^osition of the second line, by 
precipitately crowding upon it. Mod. He was sitting in 
the first row of seats. The first horse in the race. 

b. In adverbial phrases {vfUtr^ foremost may be 
substituted), head first, feet etc., i.e. with the 

head, feet, etc., foremost. 

1877 Spurgeoh Serm. XXIIL 46 We used to dip our toes 
in the waves instead of taking a plunge head first. 

4 . F oremost, preceding all others, in dignity, 
rank, importance, or excellence. 

1382 Wyclw Mark \K. 34 If any man wote be the firste 
among 30U. 1348 Pati'en Exped. Scot, in Arb. Garner 

III. 1 18 It was counted for the first part of medicine to have 
it [i. e. the finger] cut quite away. 1670 G. H. Hist. Car- 
dinals 1 n. 37 The Apostles were all fi''st, and all last, with- 
out any difference of priority, 1720 Ozell Fertois Pom. 
Pep. II. XIV. 346 Courage, a General's first Quality. 1770 
Langhorne PhdarduxZyg)!!. 639/1 Eumencs. .raised him- 
self to the first military employments. 1798 Anti-Jacobin 
xxxi. 182 The song of Rogero. .is admitted on all hands to 
be in the very first taste. 1821 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. 
XCV. 538 Fruit and vegetables, articles of the first necessity 
at Naples. 1837 Hr. Martineau AV. Arner. III. 30, I was 
told a great deal about * the first people in Boston ’. 1848 
Macaulay Hist, Eng. 1 . 370 There were coffee houses 
where the first medical men might be consulted. 

b. In official titles, etc., indicating that the person 
de,Hignn.ted has precedence over colleague.^, as first 
minisier (more commonly ‘prime minister’); First 
Lord of the Admit alty, of the Treasury ; first 
lieutenant, etc. 

1753 Hanway Trav. ('1762^ 11 . 11. i. 70 The first minister 
Is a kind of repre.sentative on bdialf of the regal pre- 
rogative. 1782 Ann. Peg. 255 Royal Oak — Mr. Gwatkin, 
first lieutenant, killed. 1843 Caiu-yle 4 * Fr. ii. xvii. 
174 or whom as B'irst Lord of the Treasury, .we could be so 
glad and proud, 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Ffst mate, 
the chief officer of a merchant vessel ; the next in rank to 
t!ie captain. 1866 H. Coppee Grant <5* his Campaigns 25 
His first-lieutenancy dated from Sep. 16, 1847. ’^884 Manck. 
Exam. 19 Feb. 5/2 The plaintiff, .was engaged as first tenor 
at the Comedy Theatre. 

II. ahsol. (quasi -j/>.) 

5 . In certain absolute uses. 

a. The first \ the thing or person first mentioned. 
(Where only two are mentioned, the former U now 
commonly preferred. 1 

1379 Lyly Ertphues C1607) B iv, I am neither so su.spitiou.s 
to mistrust your good wil, nor .so sottish to niisUke your 
good counsaile, as I am therefore to thanke you for the 
first, so it stands me vpon to tiilnke better of the latter, 
1774 Pennant ToUr in Scotl, in 1772, 238 They yield bear 
and potatoes, much of the first is used in distil ation. 

b. spec. i\\ ILer. The yfri'/»=that tincture which 
is first mentioned in a blazon. 

1362 Leigh Anmrieny^p I .sayde, voyded of the 
first, because Argent was the first that was named, 1705 
HEARNsO>//irr/. 8 Dec., Sable, A Cross argent, charg’d with 
another of the first. i828“40 Berry Encycl. Her, II, 
quarterly or. and az. ; on the second and third 
quarters, an eagle, displayed, of the first. 

c. The y?>'j/-~the first part, the beginning {phs. 
or dill, in ordinary phrases'!. Esp. in phrases 
The first of the ebb, flood, or tide. 

rt 1386 Sidney Arcadia n, xxvii. (1590! 220b, But now 
perceining the flood of their fnrie began to ebbe, he thought 
it policie to take the first of the tide. 1670 Narborough in 
Acc. Sev. Late Voy. (1711) 44 At the first of the Flood we 
caught five hundred Fishes, X761 Bi’it. Mag. II. 446 The 
sLx primes . . dropt down upon the first of the ebb. 1784 
Llvfori. SensihiWy l\. 67 It was boiling from the fijst of 
the morning, till they wanted their dinners. 1798 Invasion 

II. 14, I had. .from the first of his entrance, kept retreating 
to the other .side of the room. X840 Marry at Poor Jack 
xxii, We shall be able to stem the frst of the flood. 


d. Printing, (See quots.) 

1683 Moxon Meek. Exerc. II. 3x9 The one they dis- 
tinguish by the name of First, the other his Second, these 
call one another Companions: The First is he that has 
wrought longest at that Press. x888 Jacobi Printers' 
Vocab., First, the senior or leading partner of the two men 
who work at a hand-press. 

e. First and last : all, ‘ one and all *. 

1389 R. Harvey PI. Perc. 2 First and last, heipe, quench 
all. 

6. In adverbial phrases with a preposition : 

a. From the first : from the beginning, at the 
outset, to start with. From first to last : from be- 
ginning to end, throughout. 

161X Bible Luke i. 3 Hauing had perfect vnderstanding 
of things from the very first, 1737 Bracken P'ai'riejyf 
Impr. <17571 II. 18 Their Practice, from the first, is ill 
grounded. 1849 Grote Greece n. Ixxii. (1862 • VI. 347 The 
mainstay of the Thirty from first to l&st. xQ8$ Manck. Even. 
Ne^vs 16 July 3/x The disaffected section . . made a dead 
set against him from the first. 1893 Strand Mag. VI. 473/1 
Mr. Gladstone was. .in his place from first to last. 

At first (also, at the first, now rare') : F {a) 
first, for the first time; in the first place; 
t c) at once, immediately ; {d) at the beginning, 
at the first stage. 

(^z) <21300 Citrsor M. 12604 iCott.) WId k® grete maistris 
kus he badd Till niari had hir iornai made, }>au at ke frist on 
him toght .scho. c 1340 Ibid. 1558 (Fairf.i And now at first 
wakkenes woghe. 168a Creech Lucretius ii. 576 In Phrygia 
Corn at first took birth, 

(p) 1340 Ayenb. 46 Of kise^ ^enne uondek j’e dyeuel in vif 
maneres ..Auerst ine foie zbke efterwaid me foie wordes 
[etc.]. <;i38o Wyclif Sel. IFks. III. 359 We graunten at 
j e firste, ‘ at [etc,]. 

(67 1362 Langl. P. pi. a. vii. 150 And hoped aftur hunger 
ko, ka-t herde him atte funste. a 1026 Bp. Andrewes 7 Serm. 
iv. 1 1627) 65 He bids them . . but wliistle for an Angell, and 
they will come at first. 1643 Prynne Soy. Po^ver Pari, 
in. 132 How little coherence there is in this Argument, the 
silliest childe may at first discern. 

id' ^$ 7 ? Dooge Heresbach's Hush. iv. (1586) 185 Their 
broode lieth very small at the first. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets 
drie Ditmer B iv, This fruite was at first w’hite. i6ix Bible 
John xii. 16 These things vnderstoed not his disciples at 
the first. 1671 Milton Samson 883 Why then Didst thou 
at first receive me for thy husband? 17x2 Steele Sped. 
No. 455 1*3 , 1 am no more delighted with it than I was at the 
very first 1776 Trial 0/ Jblimdocotnar zfx He was at first 
very ill, then got better. 1843 M. Pattison Ess, (1889 I. 
25 I'he assurance he had at first displayed was now suc- 
ceeded by an air of embarrassment. 1874 BovrELL Arms 
4- Arm. xi, 216 At the first they made petards with it. 

f e. IVith the first : among the first (persons or 
things) ; hence, chiefly, especially (cf. L. cum 
primis''. 

1611 Abp. Ussher Leif. fi686] 15 Of which w'e will not 
fail to certifie you with the first. 1621 T. Bedford 
wt!o Death 34 This is apprimh necessat tum, neces.sary with 
the first. 1660 F. Brooke Le Blands Trav. 270 The servant 
. . coming in with the first. 

7 . Elliptical uses passing into quasi-j^. (admit- 
ting of plural). 

a. Anything that is first iitonce-uses'^. 

1587 Golding De Momay vi. 71 There are two Firsts: 
the one is Gods worde. and the otVier is God. 1892 Daily 
Ne^vs X Dec. 2/5 The ist June and December are the two 
quietest ‘firsts’ m the year. 

b. Comm. Fii'st of exchange', the first of a set 
of bills of exchange of even tenor and date. 

[The ellipsis of bill is common to all the European langs. ; 
but the phrase i.s often written in full, both in Eng. and in 
the other langs.] 

1809 R. Introd. Treule 27 Three months after 

date, pay this my first of Exchange (second and third 
not paid) to the order of Mr. R. Rich. 1866 Crump Banking 
V. 137 In case of delay of the arrival of a first of exchange. 

C. A place in the first class in an examination- 
list ; the first place in an athletic contest. Also, 
a man who has taken a place in the first class. 

1850 Clough Dipsvehus ix. 110 Philip returned to his 
books. .Got a first, ’tis said. i86x Hughes Term Broxvn at 
Oxf. iv. (188.^)32 He’ll be a safe first, though I don't believe 
he reads more than you or 1 . 1885 M. Pattison Mevt, 26 

The men who got firsts would have done so equally at any 
college. 1883 Cyclist 19 Aug. 1089 x He . . won four firsts 
and a second last week. 

Mns. (See quot 1823). 

<21774 Goldsm. Exper. Philos. (1776] II. x-q The per- 
formers on glasses, .who play finsts, seconds, and .sometimes 
a base altogether. 1823 Crabb TechnoL Diet,, First (JMus.^ 
the upper part of a duett, trio [etc.]. 

e. Base-ball', first base. 

f. pi. Used to denote the best quality of certain 
articles of commerce, e, g. butter. 

1823 J, Nicholson Operai. Mechanic The finest marls, 
called firsts, are selected for the arches of doorways, &c. 
183a Porter Porcelain Glass (Lardnerl 186 Crown glass 
is sold, according to its quality, under four different 
denomination.s-^firsts, seconds, thirds, and fourths. 1887 
Times Butter : — Firsts, iigx. ; seconds, 1x3^. 

B. ad^, fOE. f}frsi, the accus. neut. of the adj. 
Cf. Cm.fyrst, OUG./urist.] 

1 , Before any other or anything else, in time, 
serial order, rank, etc.; before anything else is 
done or takes place. Also in strengthened phr. 
first of all, first and foremost, 

0 . E, Chron. an. 963 Se biscop com ha fyx.st to Elij. 
c 1200 Ormin 6876 Forrpi comemn pej^ himm firrst To sekenn 
i katt ende. 2297 R. Glouc. (1724) 383 To chirrche & to 
pouere men he jef vorst, as he ssolde. c X340 Cursor M. 


22879 (Trin.) Bi his wille dok kat kyng out of kf harde tre 
to spryng for.st leef & keune k^ flour and s^en fruyt. 
137S Barbour Bruce i. 542 Julius Cesar . . Off Rome wes 
fryst maid Emperour. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. xix. 1 16 pat 
she funste & forme.st ferme shulde bilieue ^2430 St, Cnth- 
bert ( Surtees 1 732 pai atraue w'ha first to 4 ande myght w^mne. 
*553 T. Wilson Pket. (1580) 5 [He] must fasten his mynde 
firste of all, upon these five especial! pointes.: 1633 R.N. tr. 
Camden’s Hist. Eliz. ii. xii. no She wished them, finst and 
formost to get the Queene’s ^sent. 1667 Milton P. L. i, 
77 Who first, who la.st Rous'd from the slumber, on that 
ery Couch. 2718 Prior iil 397 Who first onend will 

first complain. 1776 Trial of Nundocofnar^^fx Having re- 
ceived that money, I will pay you first, and afler that will pay 
others. 2814 Wordsw. Excursion i. ’Poems (1888) 422/1 Oh, 
Sir! the good die first. 2842 Keble .S^wz. xi. {1848' 275 
The two who first saw our Lord. 1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. 
1 . xii. 492 Consent of the historians . . makes him, first and 
foremost, a legislator. 18S4 W. C. Smith Kildros^an 68 
Your wet ropes, .give blisters first And then a horny haiidi 

b. proverb. First come, first served. 

2345 Brinklow Compl. xvii. E iij, First come first serued, 
so one or ij .shal be all payed, & rest shal haue nothing, 
2632 Massinger Maid 0/ Hon. i. ii, And you know, First 
come first serv’d. i 85 o Macm. Mag. June 113 The sailors. . 
rushed away to the boat. First come, fir.st in. 2887 Times 
(weekly ed./ 24 June 7/4 It was . . a case of first come, first 
served. 

c. In a statement, discourse, or argument, w'here 
points or topics are enumerated : In the first place, 
as the first thing to be mentioned or considered, 
hrstly. 

c 1380 Wyclif Sel. IFks. III. 441 pai .say furst, kat [etc.]. 
ri386 Chaucer Melib, P275 Ffir.st and forward ye han 
erred in thassemblynge of youre conseillours. 2393 Langl. 
P. PI. C. VH. 15 For ich formest and ferst .. Haue ^’be 
vnboxome. 2583 Babington Comrnandm. y^ (1637* 41 First 
& formest . , let them [etc.]. 2644 H. Parker Jus Pop. 39, 

I make answer First. .Secondly, .Thirdly. 2722 Addison 
Sped, No. 89 P 4 First of all I would have them seriously 
think on the Shortness of their Time. 1847 Firstly i]. 
fd. At first, originally. Obs, 

C2XOO tr. Bull of Pope A gatho in Cod. Dipl. V. 30 Ic Saxulf, 
Se wses first abbot and nu earn biscop, a 2300 Cursor M, 
5373 (G6tt.) Frist was he here as vr thrall, Nou vnder me es 
he mast of all. 2398 Grenewey. Ann. 11. xvai, 

(1622) 58 Plancina growing more insblent then first. <2 2722 
Prior J.), Heav’n, sure, has kept this spot of earth uncurst, 
To shew how all things were created first, 

e. First and last : taking one thing with another, 
at one time and another, reckoned altogether, in 
all. First or last ; at one time or another, sooner 
or later. 

2678 Lady Chaworth in 12th Rep. Hist. 31 SS, 
Comm, App. v. 4s .Lord Shrewsbery is like to marry Mr. 
Chiffens his daughter who will be first and last made 
worth 40,0004 to him. 1699 Dampier Voy, II. ir, 2 The 
Bay of Campeachy, where I lived first and last about 
3 Years, a xnoo Dryden (J.), All are fools and lovers first or 
last. 2729 De Foe Crusoe (1840) 1 . iv. 65, I brought away 
all the sails first and last. 

2 . Before some other specified or implied thing, 
time, event, etc. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 1625 (Gott.) Bot firlst a tre, ar i bigine, 
I sal here sett of noe kinne. Satir, Poems Reform, 
vii. 289 Conarus was inclosit First being dewlie for his 
fault deposit. 1397 J; Payne i?x<s'A, 38 Although it 

be long tyrst. , yet. .they come. 2611 BihLE 2 Sant. xiii. 23 
Thou shalt not see my face, except, thou first bring Michat 
Sauls daughter. i6r8 Boston Florus (1636) 251 They 
w’asted the puissance of Sertorius in batteil, though it was 
long first, 2662 J, Davies tx.OIeariud Foy.Ambass. 7 <Ask'd 
. .when those of Holstein would be receiv’d ; he told him. . 
it would be three weeks first, 2748 Richardson Clarissa 
(i8ri) VTII, 25 Mr. Pocock undertakes to deliver tins; but 
fears it will be .Saturday night first. 2766 Goldsm. Vic. PF. 
xxviii, I wounded one who first assaulted me. 2833 Dickens 
Dorrii v, She had this bit of work to begin, first . . that bit 
of work to finish first. 2884 A. R. Penn ington Wiclif ix. 
297 It is impossible for the priest to remit the sins of any 
unless they are first remitted by Christ. 

b. In preference to something else; rather, 
sooner (than do something specified or implied, or 
allow it to be done). 

2580 A. Melville in Life (1819) I. ii, 87 They shall have 
all the blood of my body first. ax 6 z$ Flf.tcher //ww. 
Lieutetiant \i. iv, My noble childe, thou shalt not fall in 
virtue, I and my power will sink first, 2757 Fkere & 
Canning in Anti- Jacobin ii. 11, I give thee sixpence? I 
will .see thee d — d first! 1819 Shelley Cenci v. iii. 99 
O weak, wicked tongue . . would that thou hadst been Cut 
out and thrown to dogs first! 28-9 Browning Ring 4- 
Bk. IV, X. 31 1 Die? lie’ll bribe a gaoler or break prison 
first I 

3 . For the first time, then and not earlier (with 
reference to a specified time, place, etc.L 

C2300 St. Brandan 2<t6 After than that seint Brendan 
furst this yle i-sej. c 1330 Will. Paleme 648 pus was ferst 
here sad sorwe sesed ]mt time. 6^x400 Maundev. (1839' xi, 
126 From keuue, Pylgrymes movi'en fyrste se vn to Jeru- 
salem. <!2X46x Pol. Poems (Rolls) 1 1 , 249 Whan seyntes 
felle fryst from hevene. c 1600 Shaks. Sofin. civ. 2 For as 
you were when first your eye I eyde, Such seemes your 
beautie still. 2733 Berkeley .4 i. § i, I knew him 
first at the. Temple. 1776 Trial of Nundocomar 25/1: 
When was it that you first heard mention of the bond? 
2830 Tennyson In Mem, xl, A maiden in the day When 
first she wears her orange-flower t 

C. Comb. 

1 . Chiefly of adv. with ppl. adjs., as first-begot, 
-begotten (^whence first-begottenship), -built, -con-- 
cewed, -created, -done, -endeavouring, -famed, 
-formed, -found, -framed. -gendered t -gotten^.-grown, 
-intended, -invented, ’^-kinned ( = FiR'3a?^BOJRN), 
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-made, -mentioned, ^moving, -named, etc. Also 
with ordinary acij., as first-ripe^ Also with vbl. 
nouns, as first-heginner, -beginning, -comer, -mover, 
-running. The combs, first-movable, -moved, 
-mover, -moving have all been used as equivalents 
for Iht pri mum mobile of the old astronomy. 

15S7 Golding De Momay vi. 71 Hee calleth him the 
^Firstbeginner. i860 Munro Lucretius (1864) i. 55, 1, .will 
open up the *first-beginnings of things. 1671 Milton P, R, 

I. 8g His *first- begot we know. 1382 Wyclif Zech.xn. 10 
In deth of the ^nrst bygoten. c Prowp. Parv, 162/1 
Fyrste begoton, prtmogenittts. 1383 Golding Calvin on 
Dent. cxcv. 1212 Hee was not of the common sort, but had 
as it were a ’^hrst-begottenship, 1887 Bowkn Virg. jEneid 

III. 17, 1 .. Found my ^first-built walls in an evil hour on the 

Shore. 1868 Lowell Shake. Pr. Wks. 3 S90 11 1 . 45 'I’he pi ivi- 
legewhichonly *fir.st-comers enjoy. xB&oLibr. Ufnv.Knowl. 
X. 368 The foundling named by the first-comer. 1593 
Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, ni. xi. 44 The *'first-conceiued sound. 
*^552 H ULOET,, * First created, Irofo/lastes. 1671 ^ M ilton 
Samsmi 83 O first-created lieam. 1552 Huloet, * First done 
or spedde, prmcersm. x^z'j Milton P'acai. Exerc. 2 Hail 
Native Language, that by sinews weak Didst move my 
*first-endeavouring tongue to .speak. 1859 Tennyson 
Guinevere 331 'llie two ^first-famed for courtesy. 1497 Bp, 
Alcock Mans Perfect. B iij, Our *fyrst fourmed fader.s. 
1874 Darwin in Life <$• Lett. (1887I HI. 194, I have found 
first-formed theories erroneous. 1394 Blundevil ir, 

(ed. 7) 109 So slxall you have the *first found number. 1633 
Earl Manch. Al Mando 116361 12 Our *fir.st-framed father 
Adam. 1388 Wyclif Ps. civ. [cv.] 36 HekilUde ech the ^'firste 
gendrid thing in the lond of hem. 1382 IHd., He smot alle the 
■*firste goten in the lond of hem. 1785 J. Phillips Treat. 
Inland A’aw^.47, 900/. less than the *fi.rst-in tended expence. 
1827 G. Higgins Celtic Druids 35 The '^finst invented ieUer.s. 
a 1300 B. E. Psalter cvi. [cv.] 36 Ha sroate al *fir.st-kmned 
in land of )>su 1630 Drayton Noah's Flood 203 7’he earthly 
Heauen, where he had plac’t That * first-made Man, ^ 1877 

J. D. Chambers Divine Worship 390 The *first-mentioned 

formularies are the more ancient. 1594 Blunuevil Exerc. 
HI. I. iii. led. 7) 281 The tenth [sphere] is called the ’ first 
movable. 1667 M ilton P. L. hi. 483 Th.Tt Crystalline Sphear 
who.se ballance weighs The Trepidation talkt, and that *first 
mov’d. Ibid, vii. 500 As the great ^fir-st-MoveiTt hand Fii-st 
wheeld thir course. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. (1815! 118 
The opposition cursed him, as the indefatigable drud..,e of 
a first-mover. 1796 Hutton Diet., P'irst Mover in 

the old Astronomy, is the Primtmi Mobile. 1:1625 Milton 
Oh Death fair Inf 39 Whether above that hi^ "^fir.st- 
nioving sphere Or in the Elysian fields, 1838 Dickens 
O. Twist .xviii, The *first-named young gentleman. 1599 
H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner Cij, In Latine Praecocia, 
or Fraematura. Id est. Soone ripe, or *first ripe. i6ir 
Bible Num. xiii. 20 Now the time was the time of the first 
ripe grapes. 1764 Foote Patron n. Wks. 1799 I. 341 When 
. .the sjirightly ^first-runningsoflifeare rack’d off, you offer 
the vapid dregs to your deity. 

2. In syntactical combs, of a permanent nature 
or with a special meaning': for many of these, 
as frst cause, cousin, intention, magnitude, person, 
principle, water, see the respective sbs. Many 
of them are used attrib. and as adjs., and are 
then regularly written with the hyphen: see esp. 
first chop (Chop sh.^ 4), Fibst-class, First- 
RATE. Also, fi.rst aid {to the wounded), assist- 
ance given on the spot in the ca-se of street-acci- 
dents and the like, before proper medical treat- 
ment is procured ; fir.st birth, a first-born child ; 
also fg. : hence ^ first-birth-right \ first coat, 
the first layer of plaster or paint; hence first- 
coated a. ; first cost, prime cost; also attrib.\ 
first-foot iyiorth.), the person who first enters 
a house after the beginning of the new year ; 
hence first-footing', first form, (f) the lowest 
form in a school; {b\ in Fruttiiig (see quots.); 
first futtocks {Naut. ; see quot.) ; first man, 
{Mining-, see quot.) ; first motion {Meek. ; see 
quot.) ; first night, the night on which a play, or 
a particular representation of a piny, is first pro- 
duced on the stage ; also attrib. ; hence first- 
nighter (one who assists at a ‘first night’), first- 
nighting ; f first penny (see Fenny) ; first 
sight, («) see sense i above ; (^) that which is seen 
for the first time {nQitce-use)\ attrib.\ whence 
fii'st-sighted ppd. a. \yionce-wd.) ; first story = 
Fies'p PLOOiL Also First lay, etc. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, ix. xxxl (3495) 366 The 
vertue of the angell that slews the ^fyr.ste byrthes were 
wythstonde therby. 1827 Hare Guesses Ser. i. (18471 55 
Tlxose twin lirstbirth.s of Poetry. 1650 J. Trap? Clavts to 
the Bible L 299 Then came forth Perez . . who took the 
*first-birth-right and kingdom by force. 1823?. Nicholson 
Pract. Build. ^go^First C(?«;fof two-coat work, in plastering, 
is denominated laying when on lath, and rendering when 
on back. 1870 Eng. Mech. 11 Feb. 385/1 The laths are 
* primed’ or ’^fir.st-coated. 1772 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1887 

IV. 547 Which, at the '^linst cost here, can scarce be reckoned 

at less than half a guinea a head per annum. 1778 T. 
Jefferson Lett. Wks. 1893 II, 156 The master had once 
sold the whole cargo . . for 5s. 3/. the Uvre, first cost. 1840 
L'pool. J’Vv/!/. 4 July 1/4 Quantity of soiled account books 
. . at first cost price.s. 1805 Nicol Poems 1. 33 (Jam.) Ere 
new years' morn begin to peep At doors, the lasses sentrie 
keep, To let the *fir.st-fit in, 1883 J. Parker Tyne Ck. 
4 How glad . . the dear soul was when she had a good 
‘ first-foot ’ on New Year's morning. 1864 A. M«Kay 
Hist Kilmarnock fed. 4> 112 Another cu.siom .. was 
that of *fir.st-footing on the morning of New-year’s dajr 
*883 Black in HarpePs Dec. 63 At midnight 

‘first-footing’ begins, and it is con.sidered very lucky if your 
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first visitor should he a dark-haired man. 1683 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. II. 376 * First Fo-nn, the Form the White 
Paper is Printed on, which generally by Rule ought to have 
the First Page of the Sheet in it. 1888 Jacobi 
VocoIk, First Forme, the inner or outer (forme} of a sheet — 
whichever is printed off first. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Wordbk., 
* First P'ntiocks, timbers in the frame of a .ship which come 
down between the floor-timbers almost to the keel on each 
side. 1883 Gkesley Gloss. Coal^ Mining, * First man, 
the head butty or coal getter in a stall, who.. is re- 
sponsible for the safety of the men working under him 
and for the proper working of the coal. i£88 Lockwood's 
Diet. Mech. Engin., *J*irst- 7 notmi, a term of general 
application, a.s first motion shafts, first motion belLs, first 
motion wheel, &c., meaning the one which fix-st receives, 
and then communicates, power to its succe-ssors. 1894 
iVestm. Gas. 3 Apr. 2/3 A ‘ ^first-night ’ notice.^ 1886 
Botsgobey's Steel Necklace v, 79 All the ^first-nighters 
had turned out in force. 1887 Daily News 3 May 6/1 The 
social philosophy of *first nighting. 1674 Marvell Corr. 
Wks. 1872-5 II. 424 E of Pembroke marryed to Madame 
Qeri-onar.s[ri’d sister. The King gives 1000 ^first peiiy. 1773 
Goldsm. Sloops to Conq. m, 'I’hen your *first sight deceived 
you ; for I tliink him one of the most brazen first sights 
that ever a.stoni.shed my .sense.s. 1859 Farrar f. Home 
27 Without any first-sight vows of eternal friendship. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (x8ii) 1. 305 To compliment our own 
sagacity, in our ^first-sighted impressiens. 1662 J. Davies 
tr. Maudelslo's TrntK 137 The River which often overflowes 
drowns them .sometimes to the *fir.st story. 1834 L. Ritchie 
IVand. by Seme (1835) i8i [The prisons] were sometimes 
placed in the first .stoiy of the donjon, i860 Bartlett 
Diet. Amer. s. v. Story, In the United State.s the floor next 
the ground is the first story. [Cf. First-x?loor 2.] 

First (f3Jst\ zi. [f. Firsts.] 
fl. nonce uses. a. inir. As reiulering of Gr. 
rrpdtJTimiv : To have tlie lirst place, be lirst. b. 
trans. With allusion to the vb. to second isee con- 
text) : To advance (a person) to tlie first place. 

1625 Gill Sacr. Philos.fi. 49 That Hee may bee iratri 
np<oTt.vtao firsting, or having the first place or preheminence 
in all thing.s. 1656 .*5. H. Gold. Law ix Tiie.se also will 
befool you. .to gain you to second the King, that so ye may 
second, and so first them. 

T2. trans. To propose (a resolution), ‘move’ 
(as opposed to ‘ seconding’). 

1656 Burton's Diary {iSaS* 1. 66 The question in the 
morning, which was firsted and .seconded. 1658 ibid. III. 
193 The question which is firsted and seconded. 

3. dial. To ‘ set out ’ with the hoe. 
j86o Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XXL xi. 386 The swedes, .were 
not ‘firsted ’ until August 6th. 

First : see Fbis'i’ sb. and v. Ohs. 

Fi'rst-born, a. [f. First adv.-hBoBia a ] 

1. That is born first, eldest. 

1382 Wyclif Luke ii. 7 Sche childide her firste horn sone. 
1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Ca.vtoix 1483) iii. viii. 55 Cayn^ the fyrst 
borne child. 1611 Bible Dent. xxi. 15 If the first borne 
sonne be hers that was hated. 1^7 Mrs. A. Kerr Hist. 
Servia 250 He often called him ‘Son’; saying, ‘Ale.v’a, his 
first-born son. was not dearer to him ’. 

transf. 1784 CowritR Task iv. 701 The firstborn efforts of 
my youthful Muse. 1807 CRABBEAVws'/a/r/' 449 Read your 
fii'st-boni work a thousand times. 

b. nonce use. That is the right of the first-born. 
X770 Goldsm. Des. Vill. 256 Spontaneous joys . . The soul 
adopts, and owns their first-born sway. 

2. absoL (qnasi-.yA) 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxxxiv. 8 He smote be first borne 
of egipt fro man til best. 1587 Golding De Mornay vi. 71 
The Firstborne of God, 1667 Milton /’. L. i. 489 Jehovah 
. - equal’d with one stroke Both her first born and all her 
bleating Gods. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 263 f i CaraiUus 
and his first-born dwell together. 1837 Lytton^?. Malirav. 
in. iv, Teresa was trying to teach her first-bora to read. 

transf. 1830 T ennyson Mem. 92 The love thou bearest 

The first-born of thy geniu-s. 

b. rarely as sb. with plural ending. 

1866 j . H, N HWMAN Gerontius ii. 21 All pmt.se to Him . . 
By whom proud first-borns from their thrones are cast. 

First chop, iirst-ehop : see Chop sf. 

Fi rst cla ss, first-class. 

A, (as two word.s). 

The first of a s Ties of classes in whicb things or 
persons are grouped. Usually implying priority 
in importance; esp. in fixed or technical applica- 
tions, e.g. the highest grade of accommodation for 
travellers by railway or steamboat, the highest 
division in an examination-list. 

1807 [see CiASS sh. 4]. 1846 Commercial Mag. Oct. 135 
There is a first-cla.ss for those who are willing to pay for the 
superior comfort. 

b. ellipt. A place in the first class of an exam- 
ination list (cf. Class sb. 4.); one who has 
obtained such a place. 

1838 British Mag, VI. 100 There was no double Firsts 
Class [Referring to Oxford], 1859 Farrar y. Home 186 My 
getting a first class in the May examination. xZIS^ Oxford 
Unw. Cal. 40 Candidates must have obtained .. a First 
Cla.ss in Litt. Gr. et Lat. at the First Public Examination. 

B. ath'ib. or adj. ^ written with the hyphen). 

^ (In attributive u.se sometimes with stress on the first syll. ; 
in predicative use the stress is equal or on the last.) 

1. Of or belonging to the first class in a recognized 
series of grades : as, a first-class (railway) carriage, 
afirst-cla.ss man (in an examination ; also written 
first-classman). 

1846 Commercial Mag. Oct. T33 His Lordship refu.sed 
to travel in the first-class carriages, and went as a second- 
class passenger. 1852 A 7 m. Reg. 207 A. ‘composite* carriage, 
the centre. being a fir.si-dass compartment, i860 All Year 


Round No. 74. 560 An Oxford first-das.s man. 1869 Dunkin 
Midn. Sky 14 The finst-class star Capella. 1871 Smiles 
Ckarac. ii. (1876) 33 A first-classman at Oxford. 1887 Spec- 
tator as June 860/1 A Ballxol Scholar, a finst-classman. 

b. In U.S. sometimes used of the lowest or least 
important grade : as, a first-ckss clerk ( = one who 
receives the lowest salary). 

2. gen. Of the highest grade in importance, value^ 
or excellence ; of the first or best quality. 

1858 R. S. Svmiinsi Ask Ma77wia xlv. 199 First-class 
servants who had fiillen into second-class circumstance.s. 
1872 Raymond Statist. Mines Minmg 147 The first-class 
ores were shipped to Reno and San Francisco, 1879 
M Carthy Own Th7ies II. xxviii. 351 Only one finst class 
reputation of a military order had come out of the war. 1885 
Leeds Me7xnry 24 June 4/4 Unless some foreign question 
of first-class importance .should arise, 

b. colloq. Lxti'emely good, ‘first-rate’, 

1879 Spurgeon Ser7n. XXV. go When be wa.s on the road 
to Damascus to hunt the saint.s, he was on first-class terms 
w'ith himself, 

b. quasi- a. Byfirst-class conveyance, etc. b. 
colloi/. Excellently, very well indeed ict first-rale). 

xZgs Mo7ith Feb. 197 She looks first-class and healthy. 
Mod. To travel first-cla.ss. How are you getting on? 
Oh, first-class. 

First-day. The name given (chiefly by 
members ol ihe Society of Friends) to Sunday, as 
being the first day of the u eek. 

a 1690 G. Fox JrfiL (1694) 1. 168 Upon the first-day after, 

I was moved to go to Aldenham .steeple-liquse. ^11713 
TSjhhwooo A uiohiog. (1765) lot One First day in four there 
was a more general Meeting. 1843 Whittier Phst Day in 
Lor.vell Pi'ose Wk.s. i88g I. 369 One must be here of a 
pleasant First day at the close of what is called the ‘after- 
noon service 

aitrih. 1773 Hist. Brit. Dm/r. N. Amer. n. iv. 278 Fir.st- 
day Bapti.sLs, whose weekly holiday is the Sunday. 1872 
Whittier Pe/m. Pilg7-mt 385 Fair First-Day morning.s- 

tFi'rsten, a. Sc. Obs. Also firstin. (Length- 
ened form of Fikst a., ultimately due to the ana- 
logy of Eightin.] FmsT a. 

1594 Bait ell of Balrbmess in Scot. Poenrs iCtkC. II. 351 
The firstin man in coun.sall spak Good Errol it was lie. 
Ibid. II. 353 The firsten shot was to neir .. 'i he nixtiii shot 
tliair foes hurt. 

tFi’rster, a. Obs. [f. Fikst + -Eii. Cf. G. 
cr.dcre'] Earlier, former. 

1608 Cert if. in Peel Spen Valley (1893) 125 Followynge 
tlie .same brooke unt)! yi come to the finstcr boumlarye 
w here yt begun. 1633 P^friianisme the Mother Ep. I)ed., 
In those first er times of Protestancy, the name of Puritan 
was scarce heard of. 

First-floor. 

1. The fioor or story of a building next above 
the ground floor. 

186s Dickens Mut. Fr. i. iv, This is the gentleman who 
has taken your first-floor. 

2. The fioor or story which is built on or just 
above the ground ; a ground floor. Kow only V.S. 

i;663Gkrbier Cowisel xot The fir.st Floore of a building 
should not be level with the ground. 1860 Worcester, 
First-floor, the basement of a building [U. S.]. 

b. colloq. The person who occupies the first floor. 

1861 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 83 A piano hired in by ‘the 
first floor ye.sterday. 

4. attrib,, txs. first-fioor-rootn, -window. 

1840 Dickens Old C. Shop viii, An oval board over the 
front first-floor window. 1877 Black Greeft Past. iii. U878) 
19 In the first-floor room of a small house in Piccadilly. 

Fi'rst-fruit. Chiefly pL f Grig, as tw o w ords ; 
used as transl, of L- prlmUmI\ 

1. The fruits first gathered in a season ; the 
earliest products of the soil ; esp. with reference to 
the custom of making offerings of these to God or 
the gods. 

1382 Wyclif Num. xviii. x< 2 . What euer thing the! shukn 
ofire of finst fruytis to the I.ord. 1483 AngL 132/1 

Fjrste F rute, prbnkie. Covekda le Lev. ii. 14 Yf thou 

wilt offre a meatofferynge of the fir.st frutes vnto y« Lorde. 
1667 Milton P . L , xi. 435 'Thither anon A sw'eatie Reaper 
from his Tillage brouglit First Fruits. 1725 Pope Odfis. 
XIV. 497 The first-lruits to the gods he gave, 1870 Bryant 
iltout I. IX. 292 'The first-fruits of his fenile field. 

2. ti-ansf. and fig. Tho earliest products, results, 
or issues of anything ; the first i;roducts of a man’s 
work or endeavour. 

1597 Hooker Ecd. Pol. v. Ivi. 309 I’lie first fniite.5 
of Christs Spirit. 1633 Walton Angler 56 It is a good 
beginning of your art to ofii'er your fir.st-fniit.s to the poor, 
1677 Waller Loss Dk. Ca/7ih., As a First-fruit, Heaven 
claim’d that Lovely Buy ; The next sliaii live, and be the 
nation’s joy. 1718 Prior Poe77is Po.stscript to Prtf., T'he 
blooming Hopes . . [of] ray then very Young Patron have 
been confirmed by iuo.st Noble First-Fruits. 1866 J. H. 
Newman Gero^tHus^ iii. 25 'That calm and joy iqirising in 
thy soul Is first-fruittotheeofthyrecompen.se. 1868 Free- 
man Norm, Conq. IL vii. 72 One of the finst-fruits of the 
great national reaction. 

3. J£ccl. and Peudal Law. A payment, usually 
representing the amount of the first year’s income, 
formerly paid by each new holder of a feudal or 
ecclesia.stical benefice, or any office of profit, to 
some superior. 

The flr^it-fruiis of the English bishopric.sand other benefices 
were paid before the Reforniatiou to the Pope, afterwards 
to the Crown : see Annates. 

C1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 66 It is synionye to. .^eue bym 
[the Pope] .. he frvTtefruytes for5ifte of a chirche. ^3:394 
P. Pi. Crede 729 pey [freres] freten vp j>e fu[rlste-froyt. 


FISC. 


FIRST HAND, 

sS 4 S Brinklow Comj^l. 2 b, Of first frutes, both of benefices s 
and of lordes landes. 1587 Harrison wo? ii. i. (1877) ; I 

1. 24 Our first fruits, which is one whole yeares commoditie 1 

of our living. 1622 Bacon Hen. K//, 16 The King did vse I 

%to rayse them [Bishops] by steps ; that hee might not loose ^ 
the profit of the First-fruits. 1710 Swift Let. to Harley 
7 Dec. Wks. 1841 II. 455 The first-fruits paid by all incum- s 
bents upon their promotion amount to ;^45o per annum. j 
1767 Blackstone Comm. IL 67 The king used to take . .the ] 

first fruits, that is to say, one year’s profits of the land. I 

4 . as first-fruit offerings first-fruits- « 

"book, a record of first-fruits. 

1655 Fuller C- 4 . Hist. i. x. vii. § 2 That there were in Eng- ^ 
land foure thousand five hundred Benefices with Cure, not 
above ten, and most of them under eight pounds in the finst 
fruits-lwolc. 169s Congreve Lo^te for L. Prol. 25 We . . < 

bring this day Uiie first fruit offering of a virgin play. 

Hence First-fuuit v. trans., to offer or pay as j 

first-fruits ; First-frtiita'ble a. {nonce-wdsi). ^ ' 

162X Bp. Mount agu Diatrihse 465 It was giuen them in 
charge, to first-fruit their Tenths. . of whatsoeuer the ground • 

brought forth. Ibid. 302 Euery herbe was Titheable . . and 
if so, then shew reason why not first-fruitahle also. 

First hand. 

A. adv. phr. At first hand (also at first-hand) : 
From the first source or origin, without inter- 
mediate agency or the intervention of a medium ; 
direct from the maker, producer, or original 
ven;lor. Also with at omitted. 

1732 Fieliung Miser i. vit, All bought at the first hand 
too. 1811 Sporfing Mag. XXX VI 1 . 76 Gave ninety guineas 
for that, which he might have purchased at first hand for 
five and-forty. 1840 Carlyle Heroes (185S) 219 Such a man 
is what we call an original man ; he comes to us at first- 
hand. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. xxiv, Asking Phil Squod 
..what it [the rifle] might be worth, first-hand. 1865 M. 
Arnold Ess. Crit. viii. (.1875} 337 Matters we cannot well 
know at first-hand. 

B. adj. {first-haml'u Of or belonging to the 
first source, original; coming direct from the first 
source and not through an intermediate channel or 
agency ; obtained direct from the producer or ori- 
ginal vendor. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) T. 338 Second-hand 
messengers, and first-hand insults. 1861 M. Pattison Ess. 
(1889) r. 31 Dr. Pauli's study of firet-hand sources gives . . a 
correctness to his language, which [etc.]. 1871 R. H. 

Hutton Ess. 1877) I. 83 What knowledge you have of such 
beings is not direct, not first-hand at all. 1890 Spectator 
31 May 765, 1 The author has had access to some first-hand 
information. ^ 

■j-Fi-rst-head, -hood, Ohs. [f. Fisst a. + 
-HEAD, -HOOD.j The position of one who is first ; 
primacy. 

1382 Wyclif Ecchis. xxiv. to [6] In alle folc of kinde the 
firsthede I hadde. 1619 W. Whately Gods Hush. 1. (1622) 

66 Diotrephes. .desired to be reputed the onely man (which 
is the lolling of first-hood, as the Apostle calls it). /* 1679 
T. Goodwin Exp. Epk. vi. Wks. x68i I. 83 In Election 
Christ held the Primacy, the First-hood. 

t Frrsting. Obs. rare-K [? fi J iest a. + -tno 3 
as in sweeting, etc. ; or misprint for firstling.'] 

« Firstling. 

1607 Top-Sell Four-/, Beasts 233 Their firstinges, or those 
which are first of all engendered. 

Firstling (f5*istliijh [f. First <2. + -ling.] 
The first of its kind to be produced, come into 
being, or appear ; the first product or result of 
anything. Usually in collect, pi., \\Y^ first-fruits. 

In its earliest recorded use, perh. after G. erstling. ^ 

1535 CovERDALE Prov. iii. 9 Honoure the I^rde . . with y« 
firstlinges of all thine encrease. 1574 tr. Marlorafs Apo- 
calipsg Christ is therefore called the* .firstlings of them that 
ryse againe. 1605 Shaks. Math. iv. i. 147 ITie very first- 
lings of my heart shall be The firstlings of my hand. 1^684 
Bunyan P//gr. n. Introd., Perhaps, .they wilhmbrace Thee, 
as they did my firstling. 1830 J. G. Strutt Sylva Brit, iio 
Lord Chancellor Bacon . . procured the firstlings of the species 
[the Plane] from Sicily. 1861 Sala Dutch Fid. vin. 120 
She had sacrificed her youth, the firstlings of her beauty. 

"b. esp. The first offspring of an animal, the first- 
born of the season. 

1503 Drayton Eclogues iii. 130 Beta shall have the firstling 
of the Fold. 1697 Dryden Firg. Past. 1. 9 The tender 
Firstlings of my Woolly breed. 1725 Pope Odyss. iv. 841 
The firstlings of the flock are doom’d to dye. 1859 Mrs. 
Hemans Poems, Forest Sanctuary, No fair young firstling. 
1879 Butcher h Lang Odyss. 141 Each kind was penned by 
itself, the firstlings apart. 

c. attrib. 

1611 Bible Deni. xv. 19 All the firstling males that come 
of thy heard. 1814 Cary Dante's Paradise xxiv. 142 b rom 
this germ, this firstling spark, The lively flame dilates. ^803 
Macm. Mag. Mar. 349 On our soil her foot is set \\ ith the 
firstling violet. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. iv. 1CK9 A hecammb 
Of firstling lambs. 

FirsliliiiCgf s, adv. Sc, [see -lings] « First 

adv. ■ ■ ' , ■ ' , 

11827 Tennant 23 Firstlins ae cork, than 

the tither, Hetly they chasit ane anither. 

Firstly (f^ustli), adv. [f. as prec. + -ly -.] 

1. In the first place, before anything else, first. 
Used only in enumerating heads, topics, etc. in discourse ; 
and many writers prefer even though closely followed 
hy secondly, thirdly, etc. / „ .-a t-- 

The word is not in Johnson’s Diet. Smart (1846) s.v. Fn^st 
has the note ; ‘ Some late authors use Firstly for the sake of 
its more accordant sound with secondly, thirdly, etc. 

c 1532 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 928 Fyrstly, premier- 
ment. 1562 J. Heywqod Pro 7 f. Epigr. (1867) 216 Walke 
thou fyrstly, walke thou lastly: Walke in the walke that 


standeth fastly. x668 Wilkins Real Char. 393 The Adverb, h 
Firstly, secondly, thirdly. Eady M. W. Montagu S 

Lett. 1 1893) I. 466 A most delightful [ballad] . . which has 
been laid firstly to Pope, and secondly to me. 1726 Ibid 1 . j 

495 Firstly, she was pleased to attack me in very Billings- r 

gate at a masquerade. i8t6 Scott Old Mort. iv. The con- L 

sequence thereof . . will be, firstly, that I will tweak thy S 

proboscis or nose. 1847 De Quincey Sp. Mil. Hun § 5 g 

First (for I dete.s,t your ridiculous and most pedantic tieo- 
logism of firstly). 1^7 Gladstone O.rf. Ess. 1 These objects _ 
are twofold : firstly, to promote [etc.]. * 

t 2 . In the beginning, originally. Obs.~~^ c 

1591 Sylvester Die Bartas i. v. (1621) 108 To save-vs And 
salue the wounds th* old Serpent firstly gaye-vs. ^ k 

3. quasi-J^. The wordj'frj-/^ used in making sub- ^ 
divisions of a subject. <- 

1698 Farquhar Love ^ Bottle iv. ii. They hate to hear a j 
fellow in church preach methodical nonsense, with a firstly, ^ 
secondly, and thirdly. x’j^^Govo&u. Polite Learning, Lit. . 
Decay, The most diminutive son of fame . . has his me and j 
his ns, his firstlies and his secondlies, 1846 Lowell Lett. j 
(1894) I. 113 In the next place (turn back a page or two and , 
you will find that I have laid down a ‘ firstly ’). j 

+ Fi*rstmost, a. Obs.- ^ [f. as prec. + -most.] 
First, foremost. 

c 1400 Lanfratid sCirurg. 9 ]?e science of dementis, whiche 
J?at ben firstmoost force of natural )>iugls. 

t Fi'rstness. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 

The quality or state of being first. 

1626 W, Sclater Expos. 2 Tliess. (1629) 106 This firstnes, 
or precedence of Apostasie, to the day of Christ, 1659 
Hammond Dispatcher Disp. Pref. Wks. j66o 11 . 163 When 
I give . . a firstness of Precedency and Presidency to the 
Pope. 1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 183 Oh 1 the 
firstness, the freeness . . the matchlessness of Christ s love 
to fallen man in becoming man 1 

First rate, first-rate, phr. , a. (adv.), and sb. 

A. As phrase and adj. 

1. First rate: the highest of the ‘rates’ (see 
Rate sb.) by which vessels of war are distinguished 
according to size and equipment. In phrase of 
{the) first rate, also from an early date used transf. 
(now rare \ superseded by the attributive use 2). 

1666 Loud. Gaz. No. 65/2 Twelve new Ships, all of the 
first Rate. 1697 Vanbrugh Relapse i. iii, Now has he 
ruined his estate to buy a title, that he may be a fool of the 
first I at e. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones in. iii. H is nmural 
parts were not of the first rate. 1810 .Sporting Mag. XXX v 1 . 

230 He having struggled hard with Crib and other boxers 
of first-rate. 1816 Scott Old Mort. ii. Ere Folly . .cut down 
her vessels of the finst-rate. ... c x. 

2. attrib. (passing into adj.) First-rate : of the 
first rate vsaid of vessels) ; hence Of the highest 
class or degree of excellence. 

1671 Evelyn Mem. (1857) II. 66 A few of his Majesty's 
first-ratefrigates. a 1681 f. Lacy Sir H. Bnfdon n. iv, 1 here 
are your first, .second, third, fourth, and fifth-rate wits too. 
1714 Mandeville Fob. Bees (1733) H. 149 A first-rate man 
of war. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. i. § ii, 1 never saw a first- 
rate picture in my life. 1853 Bright Sp. India 3 Hme, 
The question is one.. of first-rate importance. 18^ Duff 
Pol. Surv. 5 As long as France remained a first-rate 
power. ^ . /> • 

3. Hence used as an emphatic expression of praise 
or approval : Extremely good, excellent. 

1812 Knox & Jebb Corr. II. 90 Worthington was a finst- 
rate Christian ; but I think he was not a first-rate divine. 
1879 F. W. Robinson Coward Conscience 11. ix, Miss Hil- 
derbrandt is fir.st-rate, and no mistake.* 

4 ciVL^i-adv. jcolloq.) Excellently, very well. 
Also, in excellent health, quite well. 

1844 W. T. Thompson Major Jones' Courtship 168 (Bart- 
lett) Mary liked all the speakers first rate. 1857 Eorth- 
wicK Three Yrs. California xii, 211 As if you really wanted 
to know the state of their health, they [Indians] invanably 
answer * fuss-rate 1880 Howells Undisc. Couttiiyw.^g, 

I want to go away to-morrow feeling first-rat^ *884 P ae 
Eustace 15 ‘ Dod, sir, my claes fit ye first-rate.’ 

B. sb. 

1. Naut. A war vessel of the first rate ; used esp. 
of the old three-deckers carrying 74 to 120 guns. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. Ixil (1737) 254 'I’b® 

First Rate. 1790 Beatson Hav. ^ Mil. Mem. 1 . 72 bhe , 
’ was larger than any of our first ratesL 1825 Bentham 

' Ration. Ren*. 76 The command of a first-rate is adapted by 

those only who cannot obtain a frigate. 1878 Browning 
‘ Poets Croisic 154 Forced to put about the first-rate. 

; 2. transf. A person or thing of the highest class 

or rank. 

a 1683 OixmKHt Art Poetry, Poets have been held a sacred 
» name. And plac’d with firet Rates in the Lists of tame. 

1 1706 Farquhar Recruiting Officer \\\. ii, She [a woman] is 

, called the Melinda, a first-rate, I can assure you. 1781 
* CowPER Let. to Nenvton 22 July, Our great wheelbarrow, 

3 which may be called a first rate in its kind, conveyed all 
our stores. 1828 D’Israeli Chas, I, II. xi. 274 In the 

„ House, these leaders of party were both firstrates. 

^ tlence First-rately adv.; First-rateness, the 
state of being first-rate, first-rate quality; First- 
™ rater, one who or something which is first-rate. 

x8o6 sporting Mag. XXVII. 243 Who may be deseiwedly 
titled first raters in their profession. 1837 Dickens P^chm. 
xH, ‘ He must be a first-rater,' said Sam. 1843 L lackw.M c^. 

\ LI V. 713 Of all instruments the violin, first-rately played, 
fi is the most .. heavenly. i88a Pall Mall G. xo June 5/1 
The note of first-rateness, of permanence, is hardly here. 

t FrrstsMp, Ohs. [f. First a. + -ship.] The 
position of being first. ^ 

r. 1632 Lyndk Via Tuta 39 Peter had a Primacy of order, 
e that Ls, a First-ship among the Apostles* a 1661 Fuller 
It Worthies, Sujblk (1662) in- .67 Two Firstships met in this 


Man [Necton], for he Handselled the House-Convent .. 
Secondly, He was the first Carmelite, who [etc.]. 

Firtkl (fsJp). Chiefly northern. Obs. or arch. 
Forms: 4 firpe, fyrpe, 4-6 jfyrtb, 6- fcth. 
[Metathesis of Frith j^. 2] A synonym of Frith 
in some of its senses: A deer-forest, hunting' 
ground ; a piece of ground covered with brushwood 
with a few' trees ; a coppice, small wood. In poetry 
frequent in alliterative phrases, and fell, fi?fh 

and field, firth and fold : see Frith sb.'^ 
c 137s Sc. Leg. Saints, Blasius 77 pane send he ma 
knychtis, .To hwnt in [to] ]>at sammyne fyrth. ?«i40o 
Morie Arik. 370S We have foundene in gone firthe. .fiifty 
thosandez of folke of ferse mene of armez. c 1425 Wyntoun 
Cion. 1. xiii. 52 Ane Lande..Of Fyrth, and I'elde. c 1475 
Rauf Coil^ear 682 Fyne foullis in Fyrth. 1513 Douglas 
ASneis vii. Prol. 162 (Julien frostis days ourfret bayth fyrth 
and fauld. iS35 IL 593 The fox that 

rynnis in the firth. 1581 Savile Agric. ix622) 192 The 
firths and the thickets he proued the first m his owne per- 
son. 1794 Burns A FtlszVw (ist version) 17 Looking over 
firth and fauld, Her horn the pale-fac’d Cynthia rear d. 

Firth ^ Also 5 fyrth. See also Frith 

sIk^ [app. a. see Fiord. 

Birth or frith was originally a Sc. word, introduced into 
English literary use c 1600.] ' . 

An arm of the sea ; an estuary of a nver. 
c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vi. xx. 108 pai. ,of fors, as wynd 
hame movyd, Come in j>e Fyrth. 15x3 Douglas ASneis 
111. vi. 123 The ile of Cecill devidit hes ailhaile, Ane narrow 
fyrth fiowis . . Betuix thai costis. i 535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. {1S5B) I. 9 So hapnit tham..to wend Out throw_^ ane 
firth endlang ane cragie cost. 1601 Holland P liny I. 43 
In many firths and armes of the sea. 1637 Rutherford 
Lett. 11862! L Ixxxiv. 215 Glad may our souls be that are 
safe over the firth. 1774 Nicholi^ Corr. w. 6 V^(i 843 ) 
175 The Castle, from whose summit the Firth of Forth is 
seen for many miles. 1839 W. Chambers 'four Holland 
31/1 A neck of sea., possessing all the appearance of a navi- 
gable firth. 1865 Geikie Seen. ^ Geol. Scot. 125 The sea 
runs inland in long narrow firths. 

Fi*r-tr ee. [t Uir + Tree.] * Fir i . 

1382 Wyclif Isa. xiv. 8 Fyrre trees also gladeden vp on 
thee. 1430-50 tr. H igden (Rolls) 1 . 335 There be bryddes 
whiche thei calle bemacles , . whomiiature producethe ageyne 
nature from firre trees. 1 S 77 D. Googe H eresbach s Httsb. 

II. (1586) loi b, In the mountaines delighteth the Fyrre tree. 
1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729^ 196 A little after the 
Equinox, prune Pine and Fir trees. ^^%z tr. Pomfs Hist. 
Drugs I. 148 I'hey grow in Clusters upon a Kind of Tur- 
pentine or Fir-Tree. 1855 Longf. Hiaw. vii. 63 Give me 
of your balm, O Fir-Tree 1 
Firy, obs. form of Fiery. 

Firze, obs. form of Furze. 

Fisc, fist (fisk). Also 7 fisqne. [a. lEt.fisc, 
or independently ad. L. fiscus rush-basket, purse, 
treasury. The current spelling in Sc. Law i^fisk, 
in other uses fisc.] 

1. Antiq. The public treasuiy of Rorne; under 
the Empire, the imperial treasury or privy purse of 
the Emperor. 

1598 Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. 11. xi. (1603) 49 Cmsar. .be- 

stowed the goods of Aemilia Musa, a rich woman, fallen to 
the fisque ; vpon Aemilius Lepidus. 1601 Holland Pliny IL 
463 The Fisque or city chamber by tliat means was soone 
acquit of all debts. 1679 Burnet Hist. Kef. I. 274 The 
endowments of the heathenish temples: were.. adjudged to 
the fisc, or the Emperor's exchequer. 1865 Merivale Rom. 
Emp. VIII. Ixiii, 55 The endowment of the professors., 
seems to have been made from the fisc. _ 

b. Any royal or state treasury ; an exchequer. 
Now rare {Hist, or with allusion to ‘confisca^ 
tion ’). Also attrib. in fisc-lands fflistl) -fiscal 
lands. 

1599 Broughton's Lett. iii. xi As if your inuentions were 

al Treasure trouue, fiske royal. 1606 Sylvester Du Bar- 
tas II. iv. 11, Magnificence 609 Peni. .By yeerly Fleets into 
his Fisk doth flow. 1697 Evelyn Numism. vu. 233 Ihe 
Fisque and publick Treasure. 17S8 Priestley Lect. Hist. 
V. xlviii. 360 A fine must therefore be paid to the fisc. 
1801 A. Ranken France I. 251 Public or fisc lands, 

which formed the revenue of the goveniment. 1854 Mil- 
man I. HI. ii. 287 King Chlotaire demanded for 

the fisc the third part of the revenue of the churches. 1868 
Mill in Star 13 Mar., How can that be confiscation by 
which the fisc is not to receive anything. ^ 

C. jocosely. A man’s purse or ‘ exchequer . 

1820 Lamb Elia Ser. i- Two Races of Men, The streams 

were perennial which fed his fisc. 

2. Scots Law. The public treasury or ‘Crown’, 
to which estates lapse by escheat : in the phrase 
! ‘ as to the fisc’ (translating qtwad fiscutn), i. e. so 

I far as the Crown rights of escheat are concerned, 

i 4“ Hence incorrectly used for : The right of the 

' Crown to the estate of a rebel. 

[1641 Sc. Acts Chas. I (1870) V. 415 § to/ Provjrding all- 
' wayes that.. the bandis or contractes lieirby ordeened to 
* perteene to neerest of kine. .shall not fall wnder bo uoyi- 
pas of escheat nor ^it any pairt therof perteene to pe relict 
. jure relictss Bot shall remaine in Jj® uwne nature quoad 

; fi.scum et relictam as they wer befor be making of this acte], 

I' 1680 in Founicunhalls Hist. Notices (1S4S) 1 . 269 1 he King 

‘ . .was sending, .a letter converting the ^ntence to banish- 

r ment, and confiscating his ship and all bis goods, but prefer- 

ring his creditors theirin to his fisk- 1754 Erskine Pmne. 
Sc. Law II. ii. § II Personal bonds are now moveable m 
^ respect of succession, but heritable as to thefek, and hu^ 
band and wife. 1773 ^ Instit. Law Scot. xi. il § 10 head- 


ing, By the word fisk in this statute [see quot. 1641] is 
meant the crown’s right to the moveable estate of persons 
denounced rebels. 
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FISH. 


S. =* Fiscal + a. Sc. Lam (obs.). b. Used 
by Browning after \i. fisco. 

173a J. Louthian Form of Proem ili. 19 Every Sheriff or 
Fisk of Court, to whom the Execution of the Warrand is 
committed, orders a Party.. for the Prisoner’s safe trans- 
portation, -and gives Receipt to the Fisk of the County he 
receives him from. 1868 Browning King- 4- ix. 14 The 
Court Requires the allocution of the Fisc. 

Kseal (fi'skal), tr. and s^. Also 6 fyscall, 6 -f 
flseall, (7 phiscail). [a. Fr. fiscal^ Sp.yfjrftr/, It, 
fiscaky ad, late 'h.fiscalisy f, Jiscus Fisc.] 

A. cuij. 

1 . Of or pertaining to the fisc or treasury of a 
state or prince; pertaining to the public revenue. 

1563 Foxe Martyrs 333 (1632) I. 475/3 Which excludeth 
all right both fiscall and Ecclesiastical!, a x6x8 Raleigh 
CaF Conncil xix. 11658) so It behoveth the Prince to have 
a vigilant eye on., such fiscal Ministers. 165a Howell 
RevoL Naples n. 49 That he should send a Trumpet for the 
Fiscal Proctor. 1765 Blackstonh C-oww, L 281 We pro- 
ceed now to examine the king's fiscal prerogatives, or such 
as regard his revenue.^ 1838 Prescott Ferct. Is. (1846} II. 
xvi, 113 Alonso de Quintanilla . .a fiscal officer of the crown. 
1863 Fawcett PoLEcon. ly. iii,(i876) 549 The last remnant 
of Protection has been banished from our fiscal system. 

b. Fiscal lands (transl. of L. ierrm Jiscales) : in 
Frankish history, lands belonging to the king. 

In some mod. Diets. 

2 . Of or pertaining to financial matters in general. 
Fiscal year \ a financial year : see Financial t?, i. 
(Chiefly C/.i'.) 

1865 H. Phillips Amer. Paper Cnrr. tl. 44 The estimates 
for the fiscal year were only calculated to the tenth of June. 
1872 ’Rayuouo Statist. Mines ^ Mining 99 The above 
figures represent the condition of the company at the close 
of the fiscal year ending June 30. x88o E. Kirke Garfield 
42 The work of the past fiscal year, 

B. sh. 

fl. « Fisc i b, 

1590 Lambarde Compos, for Alienations m Bacotis WPs, 
(1740) III, 549 War. .as it is entertained by diet, so can it not 
be long maintained by the ordinary fiscal and receipt. 

2 . As the title of an official, in various connexions, 
fii SL. A minister or official of the treasury ; a 

treasurer. Ods. 

x 6 $z Howell Revol. Naples ii. 50 The Captain propos’d 
to the Fiscal, That . . a Tax should be impos’d upon all the 
Nobles. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 60 To those onely his 
Fiscal or Treasurer 3marly giving out above forty millions of 
Crowns. 1676 W. Hubbard Happiness of People z6 In- 
feriour Officers, such as are Fiscalls and Treasurer. 

b. In Italy, Spain, Spanish colonies, etc., the 
title given to legal officials of various ranks, having 
the function of public prosecutors; under the Holy 
Roman Empire, the highest law officer of the 
crown. 

*539 T* Pery in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. ii. II. 147 Myne 
acwzacyon presentyde by the fyscall. xfiaa R. Hawkins 
Foy. S. (1847) 103 That .suite, which in Spaine is pro- 
secuted by the kings atturney, or fiscall. 1757 Hist, Europe 
in Ann. Reg, {1758) 15/1: The King of Prussia was con- 
demned for contumacy and the Fiscal had orders to notify 
to him that he was put under the ban of the Empire. 1779 
H. Swinburne Trcm. Spain xlii. 370 Don Pedro Rodriguez 
Campomands, fiscal of the council of Castille, 1845 S. 
Austint Ranke's Hist. Ref. I. 199 The emperor caused the 
plenipotentiaries of the city to be cited before the fiscal of 
the empire. 1868 Browning Ring <5* Bk. ix. 133 Exactly 
so have I . .Your Fiscal, made me cognizant of facts. 

C. In Holland and Dutch colonics : A magis- 
trate whose duty it is to take cognizance of offences 
against the revenue. 

x6s3 Sir E. Nicholas in N. Papers (C^mden) II. 18 The 
children's late insurrection in this town for having their 
trumpet taken from them by the Fiscal. X700 S. L. tr, 
Fryke's Voy. E, Ind. 114 , 1 never saw him more ; without 
doubt he run away for fear the Fiscael should call him to : 
an account for the death of my Companion. 1772-84 Cook ; 
Voy. (1790) IV. 1241 They waited on the governor, the lieu- 
tenant-governor or the fiscal. 1796 W. Taylor in Monthly 
R^‘ XXL 514 Peter Pauius, a man of forty years of age, 
originally ri.scal of the Admiralty. 1843 Orderson Creol. 
viii. 83 The Fiscal . , consigned him to the penal gang. 

d. Sc. Short for Procurator fiscal. 

i68t Jn Land. Gaz. No. 1649/2 All Sheriffs. .Officers of 
the Mint, Commissars and. .their Clerks and Fiscals. 1818 
Scott H rt. Midi, xviiij Is it onlyyou?' . .answered the fiscal. 
1885 C, Gibbon Hard Knot I. xvii. 237 The eyes of the 
Sheriff and the Fiscal were turned to Sarah. 

3. The name given in Cape Colony to a shrike 

{Lanius coUaris). fiscal-bird. 

x 8 zz Latham Hist. Birds II. 23 The Canary-Biter, or 
Fiscal-bird . . the tail feathers in the cinereous species are 
twice as broad as in the Fiscal. 1884 Sharpe Layards 
Birds S. Africa Fiskal Shrike. 

Piscality (fiskse-liti). [f, as prec. -b -ity. Cf. 
FwfiscalM^ Exclusive regard to fiscal considera- 
tions. ■ ' ■ ' '■ 

1825 Bentham Ration. Rew. 301 We shall have ceased to 
consider colonies with the greedy eyes of fiscality. 1831 
Peacock CroicJiet Castle ix, The other classes of society, 
combined by gunpowder, steam, and fiscality. iSSy J. C, 
MoRisoN W<rm V^d/l!3:» 35 A grinding fiscality which, at 
last, exterminated wealth. 

2 *iscaM 2 ie (fi'skaloiz), v. rare--'*, [f. Fiscal a. 

■f -IZE.] trans. To deal with fiscally ; to cause to 
yield revenue. Flence Biscaliza'txon. 

x886 H. C. Dent Year in Brazil $15 Which, under careful 
fiscalization, would give an annual sura, of over one million 
raUreis to the Treasury. 


Fiscally (fi'skali), adzt. [f. as prec. + -lt 2 ,] In 
a fiscal manner ; from a fiscal point of view. 

^ x84S Mi all in Nonconf. V. 107 Society, fiscally considered, 
is an insurance association. h864 Daily Tel. 7 Oct., Rai- 
sins, molasses, and hewn timber also figure^ tor lessened 
totals, but fiscally they are comparatively unimportant. 

tFrscelle. Also 5 fysohelle. la.¥.fis- 
celky ad. Ij.fiscellaj dim. oi Jiscus basket.] A little 
basket. 

The quot. from the Prompforium apparently shows mis- 
apprehension of the meaning of the word. Way’s ed. reads 
* fyschelle of fyschew or festu and explains this as mean- 
ing * basket of osier ’ ; but this is obviously incorrect. 

[CZ440 Promp. Parv. (1499', Fysshell, fysshewe or festu, 
fesinca .1 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 55/x She sawe the lytyl 
crybbe or fisceile. 1491 — Vitas Pair, (W. de W. 1495) i. 
xxxvii. 43b/i He made fyscellis wouen wyth Rede and 
lonkes. 

Fiseberite (fi’Jorait). Mm. [Named in 1844 
after G. Fischer*, see -ite.] A hydrous phosphate 
of aluminium, found in green veins in sandstone. 

x8efiAmer. frnl. Sc. Ser. ii, H. 415 Fischerite is a phos- 
phate of alumina. 

11 Fiscus (fi*skips). [L. : seeFi.se.] ««=Fi.sc i, i b. 

1650 Jer. Taylor P'lm. Serm. 31 So have I seen a river. . 
paying to the FisertSy the great Exchequer of the Sea . . 
a tribute large and full. 1861 Pearson Early tj- Mid. Ages 
Ping. 195 Four years were sufficient [baij against the imperial 
fiscus. 

Fisc. Also foise, fice. [Cf. Sw.yfjr, Da.^;>.] 
tl. —F ist I. 

14, . Nominale in Wr.-Wfileker Sjt^Hec Uriday a fyse. 1823 
Egan Grose's Diet. Vulgar Tonguey Fice or P'oyse, a small 
windy escape backward^ 

2 . l/.S. dial. (See quot. Cf. Fist sb.^ 3.) 

1872 ScHELE DE Verb Americanisms 470 Fice or phyce . . 
designates very generally in the South a small worthless cur. 

f 3 . attrib. fise-ball - fist-ball. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2879 (Cott.) J)ar-bi grques sum apell tre. 
Wit appuls .selcut fair lo se, Quen )>ai ar in hand, als a fise 
bal, To poudtr wit a stink )>ai fal. 

Fisgig(g, var. of Ftzgic. 

Fisll (fij), sbX P'orms: 1-2 fisc, 3 Orm. flssk, 

3- 4 jls(s(e, fi:s:, (4 fiza), smth. visa, vyss, 3-5 
fich, 5~6 fycli(e, 3-5 fiasli(e, (3 fiahsh, fischsch), 

4- 6 fyscli(e, •S8h(e, (6 fiszsh.), 5-6 fysli(e, 4-6 
fishe, 3- fish- [Com. Teut. ; OE,. fisc str. masc. =» 
O^xv&. fisky OS. fisc (Vu. zfisch), OHG. fisc (MHG. 
vischy Ger. fisch)y ON. fiskr (Sw. and Da. fisk'^y 
Goth, fisks OTeut. *fisko-z pre-Teut. *fiskO'S, 
cogn. with h.Jisczs and Olr. iasc {:^*peiskos).] 

I. 1 . In popular language, any animal living 
exclusively in the water ; primarily denoting verte- 
brate animals provided with fins and desiitute of 
limbs ; but extended to include various cetaceans, 
crustaceans, molluscs, etc. In modem scientific 
language (to which popular usage now tends to 
approximate) restricted to a class of vertebrate 
animals, provided with gills throughout life, and 
cold-blooded; thelimbs, if present, aremodified into 
fins, and supplemented by unpaired median fins. 
Except in the compound shell-fishy the word is no longer 
commonly applied in educated use to invertebrate animals. 

<7825 Vesp. Psalter viii. 9 Fuglas heofenes & fiscas saes. 
c X175 Lamb. Ham. 129 Alle Jje fiscas swummeti in here 
se. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 177 Fishshes and fugeles. 
c 1250 Gen. (f Ex. 160 God made . . ilc fuel and euerilc fis. 
CZ290 S. Eng. Leg. I, 10/302 A fair 3water with grete 
fischsches. ^1386 Chaucer 180 A Monk, whan he is 
recchelees, Is likned til a fissh Jmt is waterlees. 1485 Caxton 
Chas. Gt. 203 Fysshes alle blacke. 1535 Coverdale 
I Kings iv. 33 He talked, .of foules, of wormes, of fiszshes. 
1653 Walton Angler x7<^ He [the Pearch] is one of the 
fishes of prey. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth m. i. 
(1723) 153 Whales, .and other great Fishes. 17x9 W. Wood 
Surv, Trade 334 Shells of Fishes, known by the Name of 
Cowries. 1726 Gay Fables iv. 37 The Fishes.. skim 
beneath the main. 1774 Goldsm, Nat. Hist. IV, 3 The 
whale, the limpet, the tortoise and the oyster, .as men have 
been willing to give them all the name of fishes, it is wisest 
for us to conform. 1842 H. Miller O. R. Sandsi. iii. fed. 2) 
68 Fishes seem to have been the master existences of five 
succeeding formations, ere the age of reptiles began. 

b. collect, sing, used iat fl. 

a X300 Cursor M. 9395 (Cott.l, Foghul and fiche, grett 
thln^ and small. 1400 Maundev. (RoxbOxiii. 57 Criste. . 
filled l>aire nettes full of fisch. 1486 Bk. St. Albans F vij a, 

A scoll of ffysh.' 1536 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 48 Her- 
rsmge and other fy che that was tane on the see, 1363 J/yrn 
Mag.y Somerset xxiii. For the fyshe casting forth nis net. 
i6xx Bible Num. xi. 22 Shal all the fish of the sea bee 
gathered together for them? 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 401 
Fish.. with thir Finns and shining Scales Glide under the 
green Wave. 17x5-20 Pope Iliad xxx. 136 Let the Fish 
.surround Thy bloated Corse, 1780 Cowper Let, to Mrs. 
Newton 2 J une, When I write to you, you answer me in fish. 

I return you many thanks for the mackerel and lobster. 
1802-3 tr. Pallas' Trav. {,i8xz) II. 132 Such port is fre- 
quented by fish of passage. x8o8 Forsyth Beowties Scotl. 

V. 384 Herrings . .mackerel, cod-fish, whitings, hadocks, and 
some others, may with propriety be called fish of passage. 

c. phr. A nice or pretty kettle of fish (coUoq.) : 
an awkward state of tilings, a * muddle*. To be or 
feel like a fish out of mater*, to be or feel out of 
one’s element. Drunk (fully mute) as a fish*. \ 
very drunk (etc). To drink like a fish : to drink ' 
excessively. To feed the fishes : (a) to meet one’s j 
death by drowning ; (^) to be sea-sick. All is fish | 


that comes to or f in (his) net : i. e, nothing comes 
amiss to him, he turns everything to account. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccccxvi. 727 Suche as came 
after toke all.. for all was fysshe Jhat came to net. 1613 
PuRCHAS Pilgrimage vi. xii. 636 The Arabians out of the 
de.sarts are as Fi-shes out of the Water. cx6zo Z. Boyd 
Zion's Flowers (rSss) 48 All’s fish that comes in net. 1654 
Gataker Disc- ApoL 7 He is as mute as a fish. 1700 
Congreve Way of World iv. ix, Thou art both as drunk 
and as mute .as a fish. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
(17S9) Ggg ij, To cruise as a pirate ; to make all fish 
that comes to the net. 1840 Marryat fack xi, 

You're as mute as a fish. x%7 fiooo Drinking Song xi, 
He’s the. .drinker that verily ‘drinks like a fishl’ 1865 
J. G. Bertram Harvest of Sea (1873) 228 Being a com- 
mission agent, it is all fi.sh that comes to my net. 1870 
H. Meade Ride N- Zealand 313 His first act was to ap- 
pea.se the fishes., by feeding them most liberally. x886 
Baring Gould Cotmt Royal vi, The lawyer., was as a fi.sh 
out of water here. 1889 Bridges Feast of Bacchus iv, And 
there you stand, As dull as a fish ! 

d. In Other proverbial expressions. 

1546 J. Hevwood Prov. (1562) Dijb, Fkhe is caste 
awaie that is cast in drie pooles. a 1625 Fletcher Mans, 
Thomas 1. Iii, No swearing ; He'll catch no fish else. 1630 
J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. i. 117/2 The Prouerbe sayes, 
If you sweare you shall catch no fish. 1710 Brit. Apollo 
III, No. 29 3/2 'Tis good Fish, if it were but Caught. 1857 
1 ‘rollope Three Clerks xvi, There were still as good fish 
in the sia as had ever yet been caught out cf it. 

fe. in the qnasi-oath Gofs fish! (more com- 
monly Odds-fish), 

CX728 Earl Ailesbury Mem. 649 Gods fi.sh ! when two 
rogues fall out, their master then is like to know the truth, 

2 . In combination with various qualifying words, 
as lantern-, himp-, monk-, pipe-, rock-, toad-, 
whistle-, wolfii see those words. Blubber- 
fish, fi.-h yielding blubber, as the whale, porpoise, 
etc. Royal-fish, also^^/i-ri?yi3!/ (see quots.V Also 
Angel-, Flat-, Flying-, Gold-, Jelly-, Shell-, 
Sun-, Swobd-fish, 

*75®. P* Rolt Diet. Trade < 5 * Comm., Royal fish, are 
dolphins and sturgeans; a.s also in France, are salmon and 
trout; so called, because they belong to the King, when 
cast upon the sea-shore, are whale.s, porpoises, 

tunnies, sea-calves, and other fat fish. X776 Customs Manor 
of Epworth in Stonehouse Axholme (1839) 145 When any 
royal be taken in the river of Trent, \vithin this Manor 
. .it beIong.s to the Lord t f the Manor. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk.y Royal Fisk, whale and sturgeon, 

3 . a. Applied fiE- lo a person (also collect, to 
persons) whom it is desirable to ‘ catch ’ or ‘ hook *. 

1722 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 116 The subtle devil, .found 
us proper fish for her hook. 1753 Foote Eng. in Paris n. 
Wks. 1799 I. 42 The fish (a rich young booby] is hook’d. 
1885 Bofs Own Paper 5 Sept. 771/1 People would think he 
was an easy fish to catch. 

b. Used (with prefixed adj.) unceremoniously for 
* person 

1750 Coventry Pompey Liti. n. ix. (1785) 67/2 They., 
smoaked him for a queer fish, as the phrase is. X77x 
B's.knxi.m Atdobiog. Wks. 1887 L *37 He was an odd fish. 
1820 Lamb Elia, Soutk-Sea-Housey Humourists, for they 
were of all descriptions .. Odd fishes. 1831 Examiner 
395/2 The lady, who was a ‘ loose fish,' became acquainted 
with him. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown i. (1882) 19/2 The 
queerest, coolest fish in Rugby. 

4 . The flesh of fish, esp, as used for food ; opposed 
to fieshy i. e. the flesh of land-animals, and fowl, 
that of birds. 

a X300 Cttrsor M, 13502 (G6tt.) l?is bred and fisse was delt 
abute. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. vh. 159 Hij etej? more fisch 
)>an flesh. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xin. xxvi. 
(1495) 461 Female fysshes ben more longe than male 
fysshes and haue more harde fysshe. CX400 Lanfranc's 
Cirurg. 60 Salt fisch. ei46o Lydg. & Burgh Secrets 
1653 In etyng of ffyssh make no contynuaunce.s. 15^ 
Grafton Chron. II. 232 Ships, .furnished with Bisket.. 
freshe Water, salt Fishe. 1650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. (ed. 2) HI. XXV. 143 We mortifie ourselves with the diet 
of fish. 1^56 R. Rolt Diet. Trade ^ Comm.y Green Fish 
is that which is just salted, and yet moist. 1768 Travis 
in Pennant Zool. (1777) IV. 12 The fish of a Lobster's claw 
is more tender, delicate, and ea.sy of digestion than that of 
the tail. 18x3 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. (1814) 288 Fish 
forms a powerful manure. 

b. Meat having the qualities of fish. 

1607 Topsell Four/. Beasts (1658) 444 The talle of a 
Beaver is fish, but the taile of an Otter is flesh. 

e. phr. Neither fish nor fiesh {nor good red 
herring), also neither fish, flesh, nor fotvl: i. e. 
neither one thing nor another; without the parti- 
cular qualities (or merits) of either. To have other 
fish to fry : to have other business to attend to. 

To make fish of one and flesh {otfomi) of another : 
to make an invidious distinction ; to show par- 
tiality.. 

1528 Rede me <$• he nott wrothe I iij b, Wone that is nether 
flesshe nor fi-sshe. 1546 J. Hf.ywood FrozK (1562) Cijb, 
She is nother fyshe nor fleshe, nor good red hearyng. 1596 
Shaks, xHen.lVy in. iii. 144. x6oo Holland Livy xxiv. xlv. 
(1609)540 He had the partyhimselfein jelousieand suspxtion, 
as one neither fish nor flesh, a man of no credit. x66o Evelyn 
Mem, (1857) Ul. 132, 1 fear he hath other fish to fry. 1682 
Dryden Duke of G/rw Epilogue 40 Damned neuters, in 
their middle way of steering, Are neither fish nor flesh nor 
good red-herring. 1721 J. Kelly Sc. Prov. 220, I will not 
make Fish of one, and Flesh of another. 1885 Manch. 
Exam. 21 May 5/2 This is making fish of one and fow'l of 
another with a vengeance. 1889 M rs. Oli ph ant Poor Gent 
xliv, ‘ I've got other things in hand . , I've got other fish 
to fry *. 
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5. Astron. a. The Fish ox Fishes (h, Ttsces')^ 
a zodiacal constellation, situated between Aquarius 
and Aries, b. The Southern South) Fish (L. 
Fiscis australis^ anciently Piscis notuis major) ^ 
a southern constellation, bounded on the north by 
Capricorn and Aquarius. 

£-1386 Chauckh S^r.'s T. 265 Now dauncen lusty Venus 
children dere, For in tiie fyssh her lady sat ful hye. 1551 
Recorde Cas^. Knowi. (1556) 267 Laste of the 12 signes 
eommeth the Fyshe.s. Ibid. 271 The Southe fyshe, con- 
tainynge 12 starres. 

II. attrib, and Comb. 

6. General relations : a. simple attrib. (sense 1), 
as fish-bone, -egg, -guts, -haunt, -shell, -skin, 
-spawn \ (sense 4), as fish-dinner, -meal. 

1530 Palsgr. 220/2 *Fys.shebonne, areste. a 1653 Gouge 
Comm. Heb. xiii. 1 Fish-bones, .in the dark make a bright 
lustre. 1772-84 Cook Fof. (1790) 1 . 228 The points of these 
lances are sometimes made of fish-bone. 1661 Lovell /fijrjf. 
Anim. ^ Min. Introd., Before the eating of a ’^fish-dinner, 
the body is not to be heated with exercise. 1863 J. G. 
Bertram Harvest Sea <1873) 66 The collection and dis- 
tribution of *fish-eg^s. 1768 Travis in Pennant Zooi, 
(1777) IV. 12 The bait Is commonly *fish-guts tied to the 
bottom and middle of the net. 1833 J . Rennie A Iph. A nj^ling 
50 The angler , .must find these '• fish-haunts. 1597 Shaks. 
^Hen. IFy iv. iii. 99 Making many *Fish-meales, they fall 
into a kind of Male Greene-sicknesse. 1601 H olland Pliny 
11 . 307 The said hairs burnt in some earthen pan or 
^fish-shell, 1774 Goldsm. Hat. Hist, (1776) VII. 366 They 
are impregnated in the manner of *fish-spawn. 

b. connected with the catching or selling of fish, 
as fish-hag, -basket, 'f' -boat, -hoy, f -craft, -creel, 
-market, -net, f -officer, -salesman, d* -shambles, 
’\‘-ship, -shop, -spear, -stall, -street, -trap, -van, 
-wagon, -woman. 

^ 1815 Sporting Mag. XLVI. ii If my *fish-bag should fall 
in the way of such a man. 1838 Dickens O. J'wist xxi, 
Women with *fish-baskets on their heads. 1663 Spalding 
7 'roub. Chas. I (1829) 82 Eighteen gentlemen . . passing the 
water of Findhorn in a *fi.sh-boat, were pitifully drowned. 
1833 Eeade Chr. yohnstone xiii. 217 The *fish-boy.s struck 
up a dismal chant of victor)^ 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 
12 Seuarn is swyft of streme, *fi;shecraft is therin. 1332 
Huloet, *Fishe market and fi.she streate. 1863 Miss Brad- 
don Eleanor's Viet, i, The slimy and slippery fish market. 
a 1000 Boeth. Metr. xix. 21 Hwy ;5e nu ne settan on sume 
dune '*fisc net eowru. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 175 Wer- 
pinde ut here fishnet in ]>e ae. 1472 Presenimts. of Juries 
in Surtees 3 fisc. (1^0) 23 h ’' uoy feche w* owt y* be 
abyld be *fyche offesers- 1868 Peard Water-Farm. xv. 
154 An eminent *fish-salesman. 1601 Holland Pliny 243 
The Maquerels . . furnish the *fish shambles. 1676 Lona. 
Gaz. No. 1144/1 Several English ^Fish Ships are arrived, 
1827 Hone Every-day Bk. II. 58 Pedestrians, .turn in to 
sup at the *fish-shops. 1611 Bible Job xli, 7 Can st thou 
fill.. his head with "^fish-speares ? 1818 Sportier Mag. II. 
100 Well pleas’d with the bargain, she left the *fi.sh-stall. 
1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonnevill-e III. 44 Trout and other 
fish, which they catch.. in ‘'^'fish traps’. 1838 Simmonds 
Did. Trefie, * Fish-van, a light spring-cart for transporting 
fish ; a railway truck set apart for fish. 1865 Tv lor Early 
Hist. Man, i. ii The *fir>h waggon comes by. 1698 
J. Crull Muscovy 141 You may bear them . . Abuse one 
another like ^Fish-Women. 1835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
IV. 170 In those private letters.. the Princess expressed 
the sentiments of a fury in the style of a fish- woman. 

c. in the names of dishes, etc., composed of fish, 
as fish-ball, f-broo, -broth, -cake, -chowder, '\-pickle, 
-pie, -pudding, -soup. 

Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 316 *Fish Balls, with Brown 
Sauce. 14. . Nominate in Wr.-Wiilcker 740 Gams, a *fysc- 
browe. x 66 o Howell Eex. Tetrag., *Fish-broth, or fish- 
pickle, mnretie de poisson, 1883 Fisheries E-vliib. Catal. 
3id *Fishcakes in Curry. 1723 Bradley Fam. Diet., 
*Fish Pie, a Dish usually serv’d upon Days of Abstinence. 
1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 316 *Fish Pudding, in tin.s. 
1886 6'^^. Fev. 6 Mar. 328/1 *l'ish soup is made out of the 
‘ trimmings ’ of fish. 

d. objective, as fish-breeder, -cadger, -catcher, 
-curer, -frier, -hawker, -seller', fish-breeding, 
-packing, vbl. sbs. ; fish-eating, -selling. ppL adjs. 

18^ E. R. Lankester Adv. Science 214 So far as 
it affects the procedure of fish-catchers, '^fish-breeders, or 
fish-culturisis. 1889 Barrie Wiffiow in Tkrttms 189 Hen- 
dry had been to the *fish-cadger in the square. 1330 Palsgr. 
220/2 ■*‘^Fysse catcher, peschetir. 1847-8 H. Miller First 
Impr. X. (1857) 166, I have seen a '^fi.sh-curer’s vat throwing 
down its salt when surcharged with the mineral, 1833-6 
Todd CycL Anat. 1 . 323/1 The '^^fish-eating Osprey. 1^2 
Encycl. Cookery J. 66 ofi Larger fish require a vessel called 
a *fish-fryer, which is fitted with a perforated or wire strainer. 
1893 k)aily News 14 Apr. 6/6 The wife of a fish-frier. 1866 
Cornh. Mag. May 616 * Fish-hawkers wrangle and organ- 
grinders count their ill-gotten coppers, c 1440 Prorng. Part). 
163/1 *Fysch sellare, piscarius. 1768-74 Tucker Li. Nat, 
(1852) I. 475 *Fish-selUng rhetoricians. 

e. similative, as \ fish-drunk, -shaped, -like, adjs. 

1391 Percivai-l Sp. Diet,, Embarbascar, to make *fishe 

drunke. 1610 Shak.s. Temp. 11. ii. 27 A very ancient and 
*fi.sh-llke smell. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat, I. 93/2 The 
elongated fish-like form of those amphibia. 1840 Dickens 
Barn. Rudge{xZt^J) 3/2 Dull fish-like eyes, 1878 H. H. Gibbs 
Ombre 8 The counters should be long or *fish-.shaped. 

f. inatriimeni al and originative, as fish-derived, 
-fed, -feeding, acljs. 

1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal, p. xxxvi, *Fish-derived 
products. 1614 Sylvester Bethutian's Rescue v. 297 *Fish- 
fed Carmanians. 1833-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 280/1 The 
^fish-feeding Grallse. 

g. appositive, as fish-god, -goddess, 

1836 Stanley Sinat 4 Pal. v. CiSsd) 256 Dagon the 
^Fish-god. Ibid., Derceto, the * Fish-goddess. 


7. Special comb. : fish-backed a., shaped like 
a fish s back, swelling npwards ; f fish-basil (see 
qnot. ' ; fish-bed, a deposit containing the fossil 
remains of fishes; fish-bellied shaped like a 
fish’s belly, ‘ curved underneath, the depth of curve 
increasing towards the centre’ (Lockwood); so also 
fish-belly, used attrib, ; fish-berry, a name for 
Cocculus indicus, the fruit of Anamirta cocculns, 
used for stupefying fish ; fish-bone-thistle == 
fish-thistles \ fish-bone -tree, ‘the Panax crassi- 
Jblium, a small araliaceous tree of New Zea- 
land’ {Cent. Diet,); fish-brine, a fish- sauce; fish- 
broth (see 6 c), humo) ously, salt-water ; fish-oar, 
a box in which fish are carried alive in the -water ; 
fish-carle AV., a fisherman (Jam.); fish-carrier, 
{d) a vessel used to transport the ‘ catch ’ from the 
fishing- boats to the shore ; if) a contrivance for 
keeping fish alive whilst transporting them from 
place to place ; fish-carver, a carving knife for 
fish ; pL a carving knife and fork for fish ; *1" fish- 
climber, = fish-berry ; fish-coop, {a) ^fish-pot; 
{b) * a box about three feet square used in fishing 
through ice’ {Cent. Diet.); fish-crow (i/‘..9.), a crow 
{CorvMs ossifragus \ that feeds mainly on fish ; fish- 
culture, the artificial breeding of fish, piscicul- 
ture ; hence fish-cultural a., of, pertaining to, or 
concerned in fish-culture, piscicultural ; fish-cul- 
turist, one engaged in fish-culture, a fish-breeder, 
a pisciculturist; fish-eagle, an eagle that preys 
upon fish; d fish-ear (seequot.); fish-eater, (a) 
one who lives chiefly upon fish; (b) chiefly pi. 
a knife and fork to eat fish with ; fish-eye-stone 
Jl/in., obs. synonym of Apophyllite ; f fish-face, 
a term of abuse ; fish-fag, a female ha'wker of fish, 
a fishwife ; fish-farm, a place 'where fish-culture 
is carried on ; hence fish-farmer, fish-farming ; 
t fish-fast, the observance of fish-days (see Fish- 
day) ; fish-flake {D, S,), a frame upon which fish is 
laid to dry ; fish-flour, (<?) ~ fish-meal ; (^) ‘ a dry 
inodorous fertilizer made from fishes, used for 
manure’ {Cent. Dicti) ; fish-gaff, a pole with an 
iron hook at the end by means of which heavy fish 
are secured when caught with a line ; fish-globe, 
a spherical glass vessel in which fish are kept; 
fish-glue, glue obtained from the bladders and 
sounds of fish, isinglass; fish-gorge, a primitive 
implement for catching fish, consisting of some- 
thing (e. g. a stone) fastened by a string for the 
fish to swallow ; fish-guano *» fish-mamire ; fish- 
hack, a name of the Gobius niger (Adm. Smyth) ; 
fish-hawk, the osprey, or bald-buzzard {Pandion 
haliaStus) ; fish-house, {d) a place where fish 
are kept; {b) a place where fi.^h is sold; fish- 
kettle, a long oval vessel for boiling fish; fish- 
knife, a broad knife, usually of silver, for cutting 
and serving fish at table ; also, a knife for eating 
fish with ; fish-ladder, a series of steps to enable 
fish to ascend a fall or dam by a succession of leaps ; 
ffish-leep, a fish-basket ; fish-liquor, the liquid 
in which a fish has been boiled ; fish-liver-oil, a 
term applied to the oil obtained from other fish 
than the cod {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1884); fish-lock « 
fish-weir; fish-louse, a general name for crust- 
aceans parasitic on fishes ; fish-man, f {d) one 
who makes a meal of fish; \b) a fish hawker; 
{c) a fisherman ; {d) a student of ichthyology ; 
fish-manure, a manure or fertilizer composed of 
fish ; t fish-mariner, the sail-fish ; fish-maw, the 
sound or air-bladder of a fish ; fish-meal, dried 
fish ground to a meal; fish-meter (see quot.) ; 
d* fish-mint, water-mint ; fish-oil, oil obtained 
from fishes and marine animals, spec, cod-liver oil 
and whale oil ; fish-owl, an eared fishing owl, of 
the genus Ketupa, with rough feet ; fish-pass =« 
fish-way; fish-pearl, an artificial pearl (seequot.); 
fish-pomace, the refuse of fish after the oil has 
been expressed, used as a fertilizer; fish-pot, a 
wicker basket for catching fish, esp. eels, also 
crabs, lobsters, etc. ; fish-potter, one who uses or 
has charge of fish-pots ; f fish-range, a place for 
catching and drying fish ; fish-room (see quots.); 
fish-sauce, sauce made to be eaten with fish ; fish- 
scrap, fish refuse, used as a fertilizer ; fish-slice, 
a fish-carving knife; also, an implement used by 
cooks for turning fish in t]>e pan ; fish-slide, 
* a fish-trap for shallow rivers and low waterfalls : 
used in the southern United States ’ {Cent. Diet.) ; 
fish-sound, the swimming bladder of a fish ; 
t fish-stew = Fish-pond ; see Stew; fish-stick 
(see quot.); f fish-stone, ?a stone table for the 
sale of fish; fish-story, an incredible tale or 
‘ yarn f fish-stove fish-stew \ fish-strainer, 
(<?) / a metal cullender with handles for taking 


fish from a boiler ; {h) an earthenware slab with 
holes, placed at the bottom of a dish to drain 
the water from cooked fish’ (Simmonds); fish- 
thistles, the Chamsepeuce casabonm {Syd, Soc. Lex, 

1 884'! ; fish-tiger, a bird that preys upon fish ; 
fish-tongue, ‘an instrument sometimes used for 
the removal of the wisdom-teeth : so named from 
its shape’ {Syd, Soc, Lex. 1884) ; fish-torpedo, 
a torpedo resembling a fish in shape and with an 
automatic swimming action ; fish-trowel, a hsh- 
carver in the shape of a trowel ; fish-warden 
{U.SJ), ‘an officer who has jurisdiction over the 
fisheries of any particular locality’ {Cent, Diet.); 
fish-way, an arrangement for enabling fish to 
ascend a fall or dam ; fish-weir, f («) a draught 
of fishes ; {b') «= Fish-g arth ; fish-wood, {dl) (see 
quot.) ; (3) ‘ the strawberry bush, Fuonymtts 
americanus'^ (Cent. Diet.); fish-worker, ‘ a fish- 
culturist’ {Cent. Diet.'); fish- working, ‘fish- 
culture’ {Cent. Diet.) ; fish-works, {a) ‘ the appli- 
ances and contrivances used in fish-culture ; (^) 
a place where the products of the fisheries are 
utilized; a fish-factory’ {Cent. Did.) ; f fish-yard 
-Fish-garth. Also Fish-day, -gig, -hook, 

-MONGER, -POND, -POOL, -SKIN, -TAIL, -WHOLE, -WIPE. 

1825 J. Nicholson Operai, hlechamc 644 *Fish-backed 
rail. 1397 Gerarde Herbal 11. ccxiii. 549 L’Obelius .. 
calleth it [another wilde Ba.sill] Corcoros, which we have 
Englished *Fish Basill. 1834 Edin, Re 7 >. LX. 118 ^Fish- 
bellied in.stead of parallel raii.s. 1862 Smiles Engineers III. 
282 The line was. .laid with fish .bellied rails. 1888 Green- 
well Gloss. Coal-trade terms ted. 3) 38 Malleable iron rails 
of the *fish.-belly pattern- 1882 Garden i Apr. 220/1 CJiamse- 
peuce (^Fish-bone Thistle), cxooo .^lfric Gloss, in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 128 Liquamen, uel garum, '^fisebryne. 1820 
W. Tooke tr, Lucian I. 553 From inadvertence pour the 
fish-brine into their lentil-soup. 1399 Asnis. Lenten Stujfe 
44 The churlish frampold waues gaue him his belly.full of 
*fish-broath. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 199 Model of 
^fish-car towed by the smack for keeping the catch, alive. 

1804 Tarras Elegy on SauHe 11 Poems 143 Ye ^fish-carles 

never lift an oar, Tn codlin greed. x886 Pall Mall G. 29 
June 4/1, I went out to the fleets on board a steam *fish* 
carrier. 1888 Ibid, 27 Dec. 2/2 Among Mr. Burgess’s 
other notions, however, one took the form of a fish carrier. 
The carrier he has invented is made of zinc. 1697DAMPIER 
Voy. (1729) III. 1. 447 *Fish-Climer has a welted Stalk., 
its Beans are red, with a black Kernel : these being bruised 
and cast into Rivers intoxicate the Fish. 1803^ S. Pegge 
A need. Eng. Lang. 277 A '*fish-coop .. for taking fish in 
the Humber, made of twigs, such as are called eel pots in 
the south. 1883 Century Mag. Sept. 682/2 The *fi.sn-crow 
fi.shes only when it has destroyed all the eggs and young 
birds it can find. 1863 J. G. Bertram Harvest of Sea 
(1873) *fish-culture is almost as old as civil- 

ization itself. 1872 {title). Transactions of the American 
■*Fish Cultural Association. xBq^Amer. Cycl. III. 219 This 
method has been extensively adopted by American *flsh 
culturists. 1678 Ray WiUtigkbfs Omith. ii. 39 A Fisher- 
man of Strasburgh . . sets forth the Bald Buzzard under 
the title of *Fish- Eagle. 1890 H. M. Stanley in Pall 
Mall G. 28 Tune 2/2 Fish eagles. ^1748 Phil. Trans. XLV. 
233 The other [order of Fishes] is furnish’d with Organs 
analogous to Lungs, which we call ^Fish-Ears, or Gills. 
1741 Chambers Cycl., Ichthyopkaffi, ^Fish-eaters. 1849 
Southey Comm-pl. Bk. Ser. n, Babylonian Fish-eaters, 
*883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 78 Fish Eaters, Fish Carvens. 

1805 R. Jameson Char, Min. Ti, 6 ox Ichthyophthalmite 

or ^Fish-eye-stone. ^1625 Fletcher Hum. Lieutenant 
I, i, Whether would you, *fish face? 1786 Wolcott (P. 
Pindar) Bozzy ^ Piozzi 21 With vulgar ^fish-fags to be 
forc’d to chat, x86o Times % Mar. 8/4 We rail away at . 
one another .. with the impotence of fish- fags. 1863 J, G. 
Bertram Harvest of Sea *Fish-farms for the cul- 

tivation of the oyster alone. 1354 "F. Sampson in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. III. App. xviii. 49 *Fish-fasts, vows, pilgrimages. 
1837-40 Haliburton Clockm, (1862) 195 A sort o' ’•'fish 
flakes. 1865 Tboreau Cape Cod x, 197 The houses here 
were surrounded by fish-flakes, close ui> to the sills. 1880 
G. B, Goode Menhaden 141 (Cent. Diet.) Biscuits made 
from *fi.sh-flour . . were in good condition after having been 
kept for ten years in an unsealed jar. xB&j Pall Mall G* 
28 June 6/2 His two sisters.. were cut and stabbed with 
a '*fish-gaff. 160X Holland Pliny II. 438 This ■*fish-glew 
[Ichthyocolla] is thought to be best, that is brought out 
of Pontus. 1676 Worlidge Cyder (1691) 151 Isinglass, or 
Fi.sh*glew. x8oi Hulme tr. Moquiu-Tandon n, in. j8i 
I singlass or Fish-glue is the prepared air-bladder or swim- 
ming-bladder of the sturgeon. 1883 B. Phillips in Centziry 
Mag, Apr. 900/1 Starting with the crude "^fish-gorge, 1 can 
show, step by step, the complete sequence of the fish-hook. 
X884 C. W. Smiley in U. S. Commiss. of Fish ^ Fisheries, 
Report for 1881 665 Six farmers used about five .sacks each 
of *fish guano, a 1813 A. Wilson Osprey Poet Wks. 
(1846) 280 God bless the *fish-hawk and the fisher ! x^8 
Thoreau Maine W. (1894) 35 Fish-hawks were sailing 
overhead, c 1000 ASlfrids Gloss. Supp. in Wr.-Wiilcker 184 
Piscinale, *fischus. X483 Cath. A ngl. 132/2 A Fische house, 
piscarium, X70X Land, Gaz. No. 3748/4 A sand . . stretcheth 
from the South end of the Town to the most Southern Fish- 
houses. 1877 S. O. Jewett Deephaven 224 Going to market 
was apt to use up a whole morning, especially if we went 
to the fish-houses. x68i Grew Musseum i. § i. 2 A long 
Cauldron like a *Fish-kettle. 1823 J. Badcock 
Amusem. 16 Over the pan, or fish kettle, put a gridiron. 
xefi% Nottingham Rec, II. 20, j. *fyschknyff, ij d. 1823 
T. CosNETT Footman's Directory 129 Have two soup-ladles 
and fish-knives. 1826 The Ass j Apr. 2 You there with 
the pinking eyes and the fish-knife nose. 1883 Bompas 
Life F, Buckland ix. 189 Many ■*fish-ladders had proved 
useless, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 163/1 *Fysch leep, nassa. 
x83a Miss Mitford Village Ser. v . (1863) 365 He’s actually 
discussing the whole concern ! fish, *fish-liquor, bread, and 
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butter, and parsley. 1661 N". Eidmg Rec. VI. 4-^ Tire 
milner of Brignall presented for that he do usually keep in 
the back beck a *iish-lock. 1340 Sir R, Sadler State 
Pajicrs I. 48, I eat eggs and white meats, because I am 
an evil ^fishman. 1584 Hist. Tom Thumb in Had. 
E. P. P. IL 220 Tom.. is caught by a Fishman. 1794-6 
E. Darwin Zoon,, [tZoi) IV . A fishnxan asleep on his 

panniers. xZo^ Snorting Bfag. XXV. 72 My fish-man of 
xrhom I constantly purchase. 1856 X. Agassiz in Bence 
Jones Life Faraday {xZ-jo) 11. 378 The enthusia.stic fish- 
nian whom you met at Dr. MantelFs, 3591 Svlvester Du 
B artas i. v. 381 Thou *Fish-Mariner {side note The Sayle- 
Fi.shl, Thou Boat-Crab. 1840 Malcom Trav. 30/1 I tried 
shark.s’ fins, birds” nests, ^fish-maws. ^ 1838 Simmonds Diet. 
Trade^ Fish -maws .. are sent to China and lused as glue, 
&C. 1854 Badham Halient. 23 Tljey ate it [fi.sh] raw, dried, 
or ground down in whalebone mortars into *'fish-meal bread. 
1880 Daily Neivs 8 Nov. 2/5 l*he officers (*fishmeters as 
they are called) appointed by the Court of the Fishmongers’ 
Company seized. .x8 tons 7 cwt. of fish as unfit for human 
food. 1578 Lyte Dodoens u. Ixxiv. 245 The seconde wilde 
kynde . . is called .. in English *FLsshe Mynte, Brooke 
Mynte. Ji86z leixjtjm tv, Moq win- Tandon ir. in. 188 
Whale oil, known under the name of *Fish oil, is obtained 
from the Common Greenland Whale.^ 1887 Fall Mall G. 
22 Nov. 2/2 The duty-free admission into the States of., 
fish-oils. 1867 A. L. Adams Naturnlist in India 114 We 
were startled one night by the unpleasant laugh of the ’fish- 
owl {Ketupa ceylonensls\ 1873 Act 36-7 Vici. c. 71 § 17 No 
person shall . . ■wilfully scare or hinder salmon from passing 
through any *fish pass. 1883 Bompas Life P', Bnckland ix. 
189 Varying weirs required different forms of fish-pass. 
1S33 Ure Diet. Arts II. 361 In Saxony, a cheap but 
inferior quality [of pearls] is manufactured .. They are 
known by the name of German *fish pearls, a 1333 Bhilpot 
Ejcmn. If JVrit. (Parker Soc.) 336, That *fish-pot or net in 
the which both good and naughty fishes be contained. 
1681 R. Knox Hist. 28 They place Fish-pots between 

the Rocks. 1847 Gossk Birds Jamaica 430 It was brought 
to him alive, having been knocked off a fish-pot-buoy. 1820 
SoOTHEY Lett. 1x8561 III. 183 The *fish-potters being 
unanimously of opinion that this is not the season. 1699 
Dampier Foy. IL il 12 A little to the Ea.st of this River is I 
a *Fish- Range. . Here are Poles to bang their Nets on, and ’ 
Barbecues to dry their Fish. xZ%$FalconePs Dici, Marme, 
*Fish~ro(fm^ that place between^ the after-hold and the 
spirit-room, c 1830 Rudim. Navi^. (Wealei 118 Fish-room, 
a place parted off in the after-hold . , It was formerly iLsed 
for sto-wing the salt-fish to be con.sumed on board. x8i8 
Bvron Beppo vii, 1 would recommend The curious in 
■•^fish sauce . . to 1 ud their cook . . buy. . Ketchup, 1886 Punch 
20 Nov. 252/2 The unavoidable absence of the ^fish-slice. 
1879 Encycl. Brit. X. X33/1 Gelatin-yielding sabstanc€.s . , 
comprising ., bladders and *fish sounds. 1552 Huloet, 
*FIshe .. stewe, icihyotrophia. 1885 Chamb. Jrnl. 75 
A proposal to revive the fish stews or ponds which in by- 
gone times were so plentiful in this country. 2875 J. C. 
WiLCOCKS Sea Fishenn. 57 A *lish-stick. .con.si.sts generally 
of a young holly bush deprived of its bark, and the branches 
left about a foot in length at bottom, diminishing to six 
inches at the top^ the fish being thrust on through a hole in 
the back. ^ 1822 in Picton Vpool Mnnic. Rec. (i886> II. 379 
The erection of such a number of* Fish Stones in Derby 
Square , , as they may think proper for the accommodation 
of the neighbourhood. 1887 C. P. Holder Lnnny: Lights 97 
Exaggerations are often termed " *fish-stories for the rea- 
son pierhaps that improbable tales are related concerning 
the denizens of the .sea. x6iS Sandys Journey iv. 255 The 
*fish-stoues by him hewne out of the rocke, and built. 1879 
E. Arnold Lf. Asia 1, (t886) 20 The pied *fish-tiger hung 
above the pool. 1878 H. Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 236 The 
Shah.. sent a *fish-torpedo against the Huascar. 1855 H. 
ChASKB Diet., *Fish-frmiel. 1826 Cushing Netoburyport 
1x8 *FisJm/ardens. Messrs. Offin Boardraan, [etc.] 1870 
Law Rep. V. 671 No mill is prejudiced by the making of 
a *fishway in the dam. ciooo Ags. Gosp. Luke v 4 Laeta^ 
eo wre nett on )>one *fisc-wer. ax too Gerefa in A nglia, ixBB6) 
IX. 261 Fisewerand rayine macian. 13^ Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) I. 423 Tweye grete fische werys. xW^ HarpePs 
Mag. Aug. 376/x Fish-weirs along the rocks. 1861 Miss 
Pratt Flozver. PL II. 73 The celebrated * fish-wood {Pisci- 
dUt erythrina) used for the purpose of intoxicating fish. 
1683 in Picton L'pool Munic. Rec. (rSSs) I. 287 Allowing 
Mr. Maior.,all the fish taken in y^*fish yards in one tid^ 
1789 Ibid. II. 241 To destroy the Fish Yards now set upon 
the .. river Mersey. 

Pish (fij), sb?' [Of doubtful etymology. 

The comb, fesk-paunch, synonymous with sense i, 
suggests that the word was a transferred use of Fish 
sb. '", the appropriateness of the name on this supposition 
is not obvious, biit the same may be said of many nautical 
teYms of undisputed etymology. On the other hand, it is 
possible that the word is a. F. fiche (see next^ ; it is not 
known that the F. word was ever used in sense x, but its 
ptj^mological sense is * a means of fixing.’] 

1 . JHmit. * A long piece of hard wood,, convex on 
one side and concave on the other ^ (Adm. Smyth), 
used to strengthen a mast or yard ; a fish -piece. 

x666 Lond.^ Gas. No. 59/3 We put hard hands on Jury 
Masts and Fishes, 1693 in Cnpf. Smit/Ps Seamans Cram. 

L xvi. 79 La.sh the Fish on to the Mast. 1748 Anson’s Voy. 
nr. vii. 367 His fore-mast was broken asunder . . and was 
only kept together bj'’ the fishes which had been formerly 
clapt upon it. 1749 Chalmers Phil. Trans. XLVI, 367 
The Spikes, that naij the Fish of the Mainmast. 1854 
G. B. Richardson Univ. Code v. 2143 Can you let me have 
a fish for my mast ? c i860 H. Stuart Seaman’s Catech. 73 
One fore and one aft fish dowelled and bolted to spindle and 
.side trees. , 

tram/. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle, xvl. ri85g> 4ro A 
black pawwith fishes or splints whipped round it by a band 
of spunyarn.' ■ 

2 - A flat plate df iron, wood, etc. laid upon a 
beam, rail, etc., or across a joint, to protect or 
strengthen it ; in railway construction 
xS^y Specif. Adams <$• Richardson’s Patent No, 11 715. 2 
To connect the two iron rails together we use wood or iron 
fishes. 1873 R. F. Martin tr. Jtavrez’ Winding Mach. 4 
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Rods . . tied together by oak fishes of the same scantling as 
the rods. 1875-6 hisf Civ. Engin. XLVI. 202 The 
original road had been laid with fishes x6 inches long. 

S. aitrib. and Comb., as jfish-bar, -beam, -bolt, 
-hoop, (see quots .) ; fish-joint, a joint or splice 
made with fi.sli-plates (also Jish-plaie join /) ; hence 
fish-joint V., -jointed, -jointing; fish-front, 
-paunch, ~ sense i ; fish-piece «■ i, 2 above ; 
fish-plate, one of two plates bolted together 
through the ends of two rails on either side 
of their meeting-point to cover and strengthen 
the joint ; hence fish-plating. 

1874 Knight Diet, Meek. I. 872/1 *Fish-bar, the splice 
bar which breaks the joint of two meeting objects, as of 
railroad rails or scarfed timber. 1892 Northumb. Gloss, s.y., 
A ‘ *fish beam ’ is a composite beam, where an iron plate is 
sandwiched between two wood beams. 1873 J, W, Barry 
Railw. Appliances (1890) 61 The nuts of the *fish-boUs are 
apt to shake loose with the jar of pa.ssing trains. 1888 
Lockwood’s Diet, Mech.Engin., Fish-bolt, s. bolt employed 
for fastening fish plates and rails together- 1815 Falconer’s 
Diet. Marine {cd, Burney), *Fish front, or Pumich is along 
piece of oak or fir timber, convex on one side, and concave 
on the other, used to strengthen the lower masts or_ yards, 
when they are sprung. 1794 Rigging tjr Sea7nansliip L 24 
At the lower end of the fish is driven on a hoop, called a 
*fish-hoop, which i.s beat close to the sides of the mast. 
1849 J. Samuel in Proc,^ Inst. Civ. Engin. VHL 265 
A number of these *fish joints had been laid down. 1868 
Daily A ews 5 Nov., The almo.st universal adoption of the 
new ‘fish-joint rail'. 1892 N or thmnb. Gloss. z86 A ‘fish 
joint' is a joint made by bolting or riveting a plate on 
each side near the ends. 1833 Dempsey Fract. Railvi. 
Engineer (ed. 4) 265 A portion only of the^ lines of this 
kingdom being a.s yet *fish-jointed , It is obvious that with 
the same rail a fisix-jointed road is much stronger. Ibid. 
267 Mr. Ashcroft has accomplished the *fish-jointing of 150 
miles of line without accident. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word- 
bk., * Fish-piece. 1869 Sir E. J. Reed Ship-build, vi. 102 
The fish pieces or covering plates. 1835 Dempsey Pract. 
Railw. Engineer 268 The chairs are cast so that one side 
forms a *fish-plate. 1889 G. Findlay Eng. Railway 42 In 
1847 Mr, Bridges Adams introduced the suspended joint 
with fish plates. 1889 Life ofVigttoles xiii. 183 Vignoles 
always claimed to have been one of the earliest to introduce 
the fish-plate joint. xBBi Young Every Man his oivn 
Mechanic § 437 An exemplification of this fish-joint or *fish- 
plating is to be seen on any railway. 

Fisll (fij), sb.^ [ad. F, Jiche (of same meaning ; 
also peg', f. Jiclier to fix : see Ficche v.^ 

A small flat piece of bone or ivory used in- 
stead of money or for keeping account in games 
of chance ; sometimes made in the form of a fish. 

Popularly confused with Fish sb .^ ; hence the collective 
sing, is used for pi. 

1728 Vanbr. & Cm. Prov. Hush. i. i, I am now going to 
a party at Quadrille . . to piddle with a little of it [money], 
at poor two guineas a fish. xy$x Eliza Heywood Betsy 
Thoughtless I. 230 She was just going to call for the cards 
and fishes. 1766 Anstey Bath Guide viii. 00 Industrious 
Creatures ! that make it a Rule To secure naif the Fish, 
while they manage the Pool. xZx 6 Sporting Mag. XLVIL 
297 A notorious gamester, .at a game of loo, accumulated 
a large quantity of fish. 1823 Hone Everyday Bk. I. 
91 Mother-o’-pearl fish and counters. i8;^8 H. H. Gibbs 
Ombre 9 A penny a fish will be found sufficiently high play. 

Fisli sh.^ [f- Fish v. ; tbe senses are tin- 
connected.] 

1 . An fict of fishing, calloq. 

1880 Scribner’s Mag. XX. 542/2, I will go find Tim. .and 
have a fish. 

2 . a. The purchase used in / fishing ’ or raising 
the flukes of an anchor to the gunwale, b. (See 
quot, rSfja.) 

1823 H. B, Gascoigne Nav. Fame 51 The tricing Fish 
the careful Gunners hook. No time is lost, it firmly grasps 
the Fluke. 1892 Horthumb. Gloss,, Fish, a tool used for 
bringing up a bore rod or pump valve. 

3 . attrib, and Cotttb. The sb, in sense 2, or the 
vb.-steni, occurs in various technical terms (chiefly 
Nauf ,) : fish-back, a rope attached to the hook 
of the fish-block, and used to assist in * fishing* 
the anchor ; fish-block, the block of a fish-tackle ; 
fish-davit, a davit for fishing the anchor; fish- 
fall, the tackle depending from the fish-davit; fish- 
head, -martingale, -pendant (see quots.); f fish- 
rope fish-fall', fish-tackle, that used for fishing 
the anchor. Also Fish-hook 2. 

18S2 Nare.s Seamanship 74 from the fore- 

castle, and secured to the back of the fish hook. 1627 Capt. 
Smith Seaman’s Grajn. ii. 10 The Daiiid is a short peece 
of timber, at the end whereof, .they hang ablocke in a strap 
called the * Fish-block, by which they h.nle up the flook of 
the Anchor to the Ships bow. i&jo R. H. Dm^Bef. Mast 
xxxi. X20 The . . *fish-davit [was] rigged out. 1883 Nares 
Seamanship (ed. 6) 93 Iron , . fish davits are now fitted to 
nearly all ships. *863 IbuL 74 It [the fish martingale] keeps 
the davit from topping up as the ^fish fall is hauled taut. 
1842 Proc, Inst.Civ. Eng.!! xyi The fish-head ' for draw- 
ing a ‘ drowned clack.' 1883 Greslev Glass. Coal Mining 
109 Fish-head, an apparatus for withdrawing the clacks of 
pumps through the column. 1862 Nares Seamanship 74 
*Fish martingate, a large jigger, the double block secured 
to one of the bolts in the davit head, the single block hooked 
down to a bolt in the ship’s side. X750 T. R. Blanckley 
Naval Expositor, *P'isk Pendant hangs at the end of the 
Davit. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-hk. 234 The upper end 
[of the fish-davit] being properly secured by a tackle from 
the mast-head ; to which end is hung a large block, and 
through it a strong rope is rove, called the fish-pendant. 
1630 J. Taylor (Water-R.) Wks. i. 81/1 Cables, hawsers, 


FISH. 

*Fi.sh and Cattrope .. Halliers, Ropeyarns . . were alLof 
rare stuffes of great price. i%x R. H. Dana Seaman’s 
Man. 105 * Fish-tackle. f. „ 

Pisll (fiJ ), Ta. t. and pa. pple. fished (fijt). 

Forms : i fiseian, 3 fissen, Orm. fisskenn, 4-5 
fysslie(n, fis(s)]ie(ii, 4-6 fisch(e,fislie,(4 fiheli©, 
fyschyn), 6 fyshe, 6-- fish. {O^. fiseian = OFris. 
fiskia, OS. fisMn (Du. visschen), OHG. fsMn 
(MHG. vischen, mod.Ger. fiseken), fska 
(usually fskja of differing conjugation ; Sw. fiska, 
Da. fish), Goth. fisMut—OTeixt. ^fskdjan^ f. 
Fish jAI] 

I. intr. 

1 . To catch or try to catch fish ; to use nets or 
other apparatus for taking fish. Const, d after, for. 

cBS8 K.riSLFREO Boeth. xxxil § 3 Donne ?;e fiseian willa}?. 
<ri20oORMiN 13297 To fisskenn affterr fisskess. 121300 K, 
Horn 1136 Ihc am a fissere, Wei feoj icome bi este For 
fissen at pi feste. c 1305 St. A ndrew ■^vx E. E. Poems 1 1862) 
98 As hi fischede aday Bi l>e se cure louerd com. c 1386 
OxhuevM Reeve’s T.q Pipen he coude, and fisshe, and nettes 
bete. 0x440 Pfvmp. Parrf. 163/1 Fyschyn, 1546 
J. Heywood Prim. (1562) Djb, He bath well fysht and 
caught a frog. 1674 tr. Schefers Lapland 107 Their way 
of fishing alters with the season. S737 Swift Gulliver in. 
i. i8r, i beheld some people fishing with long angling 
rods. X84S Life Normandy (1863) L 283 They fish for them 
very much in the same manner, 

(with reference to Mark i. 17). 

1413 Piigr. Sozvle (Caxton 1483) v. xiv. 80 These tonges 
were taken them as for theyr pryncipal I nstrument for to 
fysshen with. 1332 Latimer Sertn. vii. (1562) 125 b. Their 
special caliyng is to fishe, to preache the worde of God. 

c. To fish in troubled waters ; fig. to take ad- 
vantage of disturbance or trouble to gain one’s end. 

1368 Grafton Chron. IL 102 Their perswasions whiche 
alwayes desyre your unquietnesse, whereby they may the 
better fishe in the water wlien it i.s troubled, 1625 Bp. 
Mountagu App. C^sar. v. 43 They . , fare full and fatt by 
Fishing in troubled waters. 1722 Sewel Hist. Quakers 
(1795) 1. IV. 276 You delight to fish in troubled waters. 
X797 Spirit Pub. Jrnls. (1709) Though drunk as fish our 
rulers be, The thing sure little matters ; Only it forces you 
and me To fish in troubled waters.^ 

2 . To search by dredging, diving, or other means 
for something that is in or undt.r water, e.g. sunken 
treasure, pearls, coral, etc. 

1635 F. W. in W, Fulke's Meteors x66 Gold . . found in 
Waters and jRivers is fished for, and is in form of little 
Grains. 1690 Luttrell Brief Rel. 11857) IL 129 The ,, 
grant for fishing for silver at a wreck in the West Indies. 
1697 Dampier I'oy. I. vi. 134 A very rich Ship . . lies to this 
day ; none having attempted to fish for her. 

3 . To use artifice to obtain a thing, elicit an 
opinion, etc. Const, after, for. 

1563-87 Foxe a. fy M. (1684' III. 239 They both did come 
but to fish for some things which might make a .shew that 
my L. Chancellor had justly kept him in prison. 1383 
Stanyhurst rEneis iv. (Arb.) 108 Crosse thee seas : fish for 
a Kingdoom. 1638 Penit. Con/, vii. (1657) 190 To fish . .after 
.secrets. 1732 Fielding Afneliavin. x. The Half Guinea, 
for which he had been fishing. 1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries 
Hum. Life (1826) ni. xxiii, At the game of commerce losing 
your life in fishing for aces. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair 
IV, The fir.st woman who fishes for him, hooks him. 1886 
Mallock Old Order Changes IL 217, I should have fished 
for you to ask me. Mod. To fi.sh for a compliment. 

D. To fish for oneself ', to get all one can ; to 
seek one’s own profit exclusively ; to rely on one’s 
own efforts. 

1647 N. Bacon D/jr. Govt. Eng.i. iti. i'1739'i 8 Thi.s raised 
the price of the Clergy, and taught them the way to fish for 
themselves. 1633 Baxter Chr. Concord xiq Such men fish 
most for themselves. 1867 Lady Herbert L. ii. 48 

He leaves you to fish for yourself among his miscellaneous 
stores. 1892 Northumb. Gloss., ‘ Aa'll gan an fish for mesel,' 
c. Harvard College Slang (see quot. 1851) : 
absol. to curry favour, strive to ingratiate oneself 
with another. 

1774 T. Hutchinson Diary to Oct. 1. 261 He courts me 
a good deal, and fishes. 1 fish in return; and I think 
neither of us meets with much luck. 1851 B. H. Hall 
College Words and CusL, Fisk. At Harvard College, to 
.seek or gain the good-will of an instructor by flattery, 

. . or officious civilities ; to curry favor . . Students speak 
of fishing for parts, appointments, ranks, marks, &c. 
il. tram . , ■ 

4 . To catch or try to catch (fish) ; to take as fish 
are taken ; to collect (corals, pearls) from the 
bottom of the sea. 

1385 T. Washington tr. Nicholay’s Voy. iv. vii. iiS b, The 
Misidan Sea, .whereas are fished great quantitie of Pearles. 
j:6ii Bible Jer. xvi, 16, I will .send for many fishers . . and 
they shal fish them. 1667 Hy. Oldenburg in Phil, Trans. 
JL 432 Red Coral, .is fished from the beginning of April till 
the end of July. *828 Scott B'. M. Perth, 'rhou hast fished 
salmon a thousand tiraej?. 1865 J.G. Bertram // crrrwif <7/* 
Sea (1873) 233 There is a period every year during which 
the oyster is not fished. 

transf. and fg. c 1374 Chaucer Troylnsx. 777 To fisshen 
hire, he layde out hook and lyne. c 1400 Rom, Rose 7494 
To fi-s-shen sinful men we go. 

6 . transf To draw or pull out of water, mud, 
etc. ; to discover and bring <7/* a heap of lumber, 
a deep place, or the like. Also with out, tip. 

*632 J* Fee Short Survey 2x Tlie inhabitants fish out df 
the bottomes of their lakes a certaine rude matter. 1707 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4304/x, 29 Brass Guns, lately fished up. 
1727 A. Hamilton New Acc, E. Ind. II. 1. 224 We . . fished 
up some small Fir-trees, which we had converted into Masts. 
^778 Foote Trip Calais i. Wks. 1799 H* 343 My wife fished 


FISH. 


FISHERY. 


out a large piece of blue apron upon the top of her forlc. 
xSzjB Byron PVerner ii. i. 29 He . . help’d to fish the haron 
from the Oder. ^ 18^ Medwin Angler in Wales I. 219 He 
was fished by his disciples out of the mud. 1880 Lomas 
Alkali Trade 200 The crystals, .are drawn out. .or ‘ fished 
and allowed to drain. 1889 J. K. Jerome Three Men in 
Boat 64 We had to. .fish them out of the bag. 

Jig. 1652 J. Wright tr. Camus' Nature's Paradox 10 
Sometimes he fished wealth at Court, sometimes in his Go- 
vernment. 1886 Edin. Rev, CLXIII. 177 [A service] either 
fished up from some ancient * use or invented afresh, like 
some of the fancy litanies we have heard of. 1889 Spectator 
23 Nov, 712/2 Out of the vast reservoir of facts.. something 
might be fished up. .of interest. 

b. Naiit. 7'o fish the anchor', to draw tip the 
fiiikes to the gunwale. 

1769 Fai,coner Diet. Marine (1780), To fish ike Anchor^ 
to draw up the flukes upon the ship^s side after it is catted. 
18^ W. C. Russell Ocean Trag, I. iii. 57 They., were 
fishing the anchor forwards. 

absol. 1893 R. Kipling Many Invent. 364 {Envoy\ Stop, 
seize and fish, and easy on the davit-guy. 

c. Coal-mining. fSee quot.) 

1888 Greenwell Gloss. Coal-trade Tertns (ed. 3) 38 Fish^ 
to catch up a drowned clack by means of a fish-head. 

6. To try to catch fish in (a pool, stream, etc.^. 
(Cf. similar use of shoot^ etc.) 7o fish out ; to 
exhaust the fish from. 

c 1440 Lydg. Secrees 579 Lyk hym that, .fyssheth a barejnt 
pool. 1539 Act 31 He7t. VIIR c. 2 § i Vnreasonable per- 
sones . . haue . . fished the said pondes . . as well by night 
as by dale. 1676 Co'iton Angler vi. 47 Do but Fish this 
stream like an Artist. 177a Poetry in Ann, Reg. 224 She 
fish’d the brook. 1838 James Robber ii, You are quite 
welcome to fish the stream. 1866 Daily Tel. 5 Jan. 5/1 Rye 
Bay., is more fished perhaps than any piece of sea bottom 
in the world. 189a Daily News 12 Apr. 2/x Whether the 
Thames is over-fished, or, as the very gloomy prophets say, 
fished out. 

b. transf. To search through (a receptacle, 
region, etc.) for (something material or immaterial). 

1737 Swift & Pope Pref. to MisceLy Some have fished the 
very jakes for papers left there by men of wit 1728 Pope 
Dune. 11. 80 Oft, as he fish’d her nether realms for wit, The 
goddess favour’d him. 1865 Ma.sson R.ec. Brit. Philos, iv. 
260 Nowhere else are the various sciences so fished for 
generalizations. 

7. Chiefly with out : To get by artifice or patient 
effort ; to ascertain, elicit (a fact or opinion). 
Const, from , out of. Cf, L. expiscari. 

C1374 Chaucer Troylus iii, 1113(1162) He that nedis most 
a cause out fiseb. 1531 histr in Elyot Gov. (1883) Life 72 
To fish out . . what opinion the Emperor is of us. 1541 Si. 
Papers Hen. VIII. 1 . 663 We maye fyshe out of them, 
whither they were procured or sent hither by any maner of 
meanes. 1590 Greenwood Collect.^ Sclaund. A rt. B b, They 
. .haue. .commaunded certaine theire priests, .to fish farther 
cause of accusation. 1663 Pepys Diary 7 Sept^ I could not 
fish from him .. what was the matter. 1709 Strype Ann. 
Ref. 1 . xxiii. 271 Hoping by this means to have fished out 
money either of the king or him. 1713 Addlson Guardian 
No. 71 f 4 An admirable knack of fishing out the secrets 
of his customers. 1770 in Doran Mann ^ Manners (1876) 
II. ix, 211 To desire a Lady to fish out of me whether I 
actually intended to go or not. i86d Mrs. H. Wood Si. 
Martinis Eve xxxii. (1874) 412 She was trying to fish out . . 
what real business he . . had at Hatherton. 

III. 8. [A new formation on the sb.] trans. 
To dress ( land) with fish-refuse as a fertilizer. U.S. 

1651 R. Child in Hartlib's Leg. (1655) 36 In the North 
parts of New-England, where the fisher men live, they 
usually fish their Ground with Cods-heads. 1894 E. Eggle.< 
STON in Cent. Mag. Apr. 831/2 In New England the peculiar 
mode of fertilizing learned from the Indians introduced a 
new verb ; the first comers * fished ’ their corn ground. 

l^sh (fij), [f Fish sb:^] 

1. trans. To fasten a piece of wood, technically 
called a fish, upon (a beam, mast, yard, etc.) so 
as to Strengthen it ; to mend (a broken spar, etc.) 
with a fish or fishes. Also To fish together. 

1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 3 Ready for . . 
fishing or spliceing the Masts or Yards. Ibid, 13 A Jury- 
mast . . is made with yards, rouftrees, or what they can . , 
fished together. 1748 Anson's Voy. lit. i. 295 We were 
obliged to fish our fore-mast. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. 
Build. 120 Sometimes the pieces that are applied on the 
sides are made of wood ; in this case, it is called fishing the 
beam. 1840 R. H. Dana Be/, Mast xxv. 83 All hands were 
now employed . . fishing the spritsail yard. 1875 R. F. 
Martin tr. ffavrez' Winding Mach.^ Fishing the rods with 
the wooden fishes. 

b. To fasten (a piece of wood) on. 

1711 S. Sewall Diary 10 Sept. (1879) II. 322 Our Axel- 
tree, .broke quite off. . Fish’d on a piece in the morning. 

2. To join (the rails) with a fish-joint. 

1850 C. H. Gregory in Proc. Inst. Civ. Engin. IX. 405 
‘Fishing’ the joints of the rails with two pieces of cast or 
wrought iron secured by bolts or rivets, 1866 W. H. Barlow 
ibid. XXV. 409 It would not do. .to fish old rails. 

FisbaMe (fi*Jabl), a. [f. Fish z/.i + -able, 3 
a. That may be, or admits of being, fished in. b. 
Of the weather ; Suitable for fishing, rare. 

s6ii Cotgr., Pescheahlcy fishable, which may be fished in. 
1819 Blackw. Mag. Y. 591 The water . . was fishable. 1867 
F. Francis Angling ix, (1880) 315 A .. river, fishable from 
the shore. i8^a Illusi. Sporting News 14 May 328/3 Warm, 
genial, and withal eminently fishable weather. 

Frsli-day. [f. Fish jAI + Day.] A day 
on which fish is eaten, usually in obedience to an 
ecclesiastical ordinance ; a fast-day. 

a 1327 Pol. Sotigs (Camden) 151 On fyhshe day launprey 
ant lax. C1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 429 
Take almondes and. .tempur hom, on fyssheday wyth wyn, 
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and on fiesheday with broth of flesh. 1564 Act 5 Elh. c. 5 \ 
It shall not be lawful!.. to eate any flesh vpon any dayes 
now vsually obserued as fish dayes, or vpon any Wednes- 
day now newly limited to be obserued as fish day. 1641 
‘Smectymnuus’ Find. Answ. § 2. 12 In the Calendar 
Fish dayes are now called Fasting days, 1699 T. Brown 
in R. L’Estrange CoUoq. Erasm.Xx’jfi) 358 If it happened 
to be a fish-day, we had sometimes three whitings. 

Fisbed (fijt), p/i [f* kisH + -edI.] 

Only in IHshed-up fig. brought tip. 

1849 Darwin in Life Lett. (1887) I. 366, I feel sure that 
the newly fished-up names would not be adopted. 

Fished (fiJt), ppl. a:^ [f. Fish pfi + -ed b] 
Strengthened, or fastened together, with a fish or 
fishes. P'ished-heam (see quot. 1846). 

1846 Buchanan Techn. Diet., Fislted-beam, a beam belly- 
ing on the underside. 1875-6 Price Williams in Proc. Inst. 
Cw. Engin. XEVI. x6o The relative strength of the fished 
ends of the rail as compared with that of the solid part. 
1882 Nares Sea}nanship\eA. 6 235 Fished yards are heaviest 
on the damaged side. x^^Lock%isood's Diet. Mech. Engin. 
X4X Fislijointy or Fished joint. 

Pished (fijt), /i!/. 0.3 [f. Fish jA1+-ed2.] 

Supplied with fish. 

1630 R, fohnson's Kingd. ^ Commonw. 365 Savoy. Many 
and large lakes it hath, and those very well fisht. *846 
McCulloch .<4 tfc. Brit. Empire I* ^4^ Not one had 
a full cargo, only one or two being half fished. 1882 
F. Day I'ishes of Gt. Brit. II. 215 The trawl-net boats .. 
were very poorly fished. 

Fisher (fi-J^i)- Forms: i fiscere, 2 fixere, 

3 fisceere, 3 -4 flssar(e, -er, south, vyssaxe, vis- 
sere, 3-5 fisch-, fysehar e, -er(e, (5 fecher, 
fyehere), 4-6 fissb-, fyss 3 ier(e, (5 fyssbyer, 6 
fiszlLGr), 4- fisher. [OE. fiscevey OFris. fisker^ 

OS. fiskari CfOvi. vtsscher) = OHG. fisedri (MHG. 
vise her, Ger. fisc her), ON. fiskari (Sw. fiskare, 
fisker') :~OTeut. ^fiskarjo-, f. ^fisko-z Fjsh sb.^ 
Like other OTeut. sbs. with this suffix it has be- 
come an agent-noun related to the vb. : see -ER l .J 

1, One who is employed in catching fish. Now 
arch . ; superseded in ordinary use by Fisherman. 

^893 K. /Elfred Oros. i. i. 17 [Daer] huntan gewicodon, 
okJje fisceras, obke fusel[er]as. c 1x7$ Lamb. Hom. 97 Petrus 
wes fixere. 1297 R* Glouc. (17241265 Hys vyssares come 
to hym, & so gret won of fyss hym bro5te. 1382 Wyclif 
Isa. xix. 8 And mowrne shul the fissheres. 1553 Eden 
Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 22 The inhabitantes are great 
fyshers on the sea. 1704 Pope Windsor For. 137 The 
patient fisher takes his silent stand, Intent, his angle 
trembling in his hand. 1758 Descr. Thames 227 Fishers 
distinguish their Herrings into six different sorts. 1851 
Kingsley Song, Three fishers went sailing away to the West, 
b. transf. and fig. (esp. after Matt. iv. 19). 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt, iv 19 CumeS sefter me, & ic do 
pset gyt beoS manna fisceras. « 1300 Cursor M. 13325 iCott.) 
Fra Hs dai forth i sal ken for to be fissar god o men. 
1663 Cowley Ess, etc. (1669) X33 They found them Hunters 
and Fishers of wild creatures, they have made them Hunters 
and Fishers of their Brethren. 1664 H. More Apol. iii. § 3 
Who profess myself a Fi.sher for Philosophers, desirous to 
draw them to . . the Christian Faith. 

2 . An animal that catches fish for food. 

1562 Bulleyn Bk. Simples (1579) 78 Herones, Bitternes, 
[etc.]. These fowles be Fishens. 1576 Fleming tr. Cains' 
Dogs in Arb. Gamer III. 245 The Dog called the Fisher 
. .seeketh for fish by smelling among rock and stone. 1823 
Byron Island iv ii. The feather'd fishers of the solitude. 

b. Spec The pekan or Pennant’s marten 
pennanti) of North America (also fisher marten 
fisher weasel). Also, the fur of this animal. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 200 The fi.sher has a general 
resemblance to the martin, but is considerably larger.^ 1879 
M. M. Backus in Encycl. Brit, IX. 838/1 Fisher, size, 15 
by 30 inches, .glossy, dark and durable. 1882 Beck Draper's 
Diet., Fisher ^ar), the.se skins are larger than sables, and 
the fur is longer and fuller. 1883 W. H. Flower in Encycl. 
Brit. XV. 577/2 Mnstela pennanti. . the Pekan or Pennant’s 
Marten, also called Fisher Marten. 

•fS- A fishmonger. Obs. 

a 1400 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 353 No ffysshyere ne no pulter 
ne .shal bygge ffysche ne pultrj'e [etc.]. 1582 in W. H. 

Turner Select. Rec. Oxford Nnj that occupieth 
any standinge or shoppe. 

•t‘4. An implement used by tanners (see guot.). 

s688 R- Armoury iii. 35^2 The Fisher, .is an Iron 

with Nett-work, made from side to side of it with strong 
Iron Wyers, with this the Bark is taken out of the Water# 
1726 Diet. Rust. (ed. 3) s. v. 

6. A fishing-boat ; a vessel employed in fishing. 
1864 Thoreav Cape Codix. (i894>2it We saw countless 
sails of mackerel fishers abroad on the deep. 

6. attrih.zxdi Comb . : a. simple attrib., as fisher^ 
bark, ’-house, -keel, -pan, -ship, -stall, -town, 

b. appositive (=that is a fisher, belonging to the 
class of fishers), as fisher-boy, -carl, -child, -folk, -girl, 
-people, -swain, -train, -woman. Also fisher'' s coat. 

1862 H. Marryat Year in Sweden II. 341 The passage of 
small *fisher barks down to Cariskrona. 1621 Lady M. 
Wroth Urania 308 From a Run-away and poore *Fisher- 
boy he made me a King. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., 
Fisher-boys, the apprentices in fishing vessels. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. III. iv. 212 A few rough *fisher-carles there 
were. Ibid. 227 The *fisher children hand in hand. 1854 H. 
Miller Sch. ^ Sekm. xxii, (18571 481 Some of our Cromarty 
*fisher-foIk. 1888 Daily News 18 Dec. 3/6 Here fisherboys 
and ’’ fi.shergir!s . , crowd the stage. 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. 
II. xlvii. 162 Without the towne there were certayne *fi,ssher 
houses. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. 227 And *fisher- 
keel on fislier-keel The furrowed sand again did feel. 1601 
[ Holland Pliny II. xix. t 4 Thread, passing good for to 


be twisted and knit into '’‘fisher-nets.^ 1890 Daily News 
15 Feb, 6/4 A black fisher-net dre.ss trimmed with well- 
imitated mirno.sa. 1535 Coverdale Amos iv. 2 Youre 
posterite caried awayc in ’‘fyssher pannes. 1885 Truth 
28 May 848/2 *Fisherpeople hauling their boat through the 
surf. 1611 Bible John x.xi. 7 He girt his "’^fishers coate 
vnto him. 1614 Eng. Way to Wealth in Harl. Misc. f Malh.) 
HI. 235 Busse.s, bonadventures, or ■*fisher-ships.^ 1572 
Nottingham Rec. IV. 145 A ^fyssher stalle that Thomas 
Reve Stans in. 1627 P. Fletcher Apollyonisis iii. xxi, 
Those *fisher-swaynes. . by full J ordan’swave. 1538 Leland 
Itin. (1744) VII. 55 A lytle prety ‘‘Fyssher Town cawled 
Wyrkinton. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reh. vn. (1703)11.306 
In Dorset-shire, .Httie fisher Towns, Poole and Lyme. 1725 
Pope Odyss, xxii, 425 When by hollow shores the '’‘fisher- 
train Sweep with their arching nets the hoary main. iSx6 
Scott Antic/, xxvi. note, The *fisherwomen .. put in their 
claim. 1863 Batp:s Nat. Amazon ix. (1864) 258 The two 
dusky fisherwomen marched down to their canoe. 

7. Special combs.: fisher -fisb (see quot); 
f fisher’s berry *= ; i* fisLer’s folly, 

an angler’s house in the country ; fisher’s-knot, 
a slip knot, the ends of which lie horizontally, and 
will not become untied (Davies) ; fisher’s ring 
or i&BviX=^fishes'maiP s ring. Also Fisher-boat, 
Fisherman. 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., ^Fisher-fish, a species of 
Remora, said to be trained by the Chinese to catch turtle. 
1787 Best A7tgiing>Qd. 2) 67 Coculus indiens .. called also 
bacese piscatcri3e,''^’o^\\^r'z berries. 1638 Brathwait Stirv. 
Hist. 183 As one who had taken a .surfeit of the City, h’as 
built hiinselfe a new *Fishers folly in the Countrey. 1611 
Markham Content, i. x. ti668) 53 A '•‘Fishers knot, 

which is your ordinary fast knots, foulded four times about, 
both under and above. 1741 Compl. Fam. Piece ji.u. 331 
Vou may tie your Links together with the Fishers or 
Weavers Knot, 1689 Loud. Gaz. No. 2486 /I He afterwards 
broke the '•‘Fishers Ring, and caused the Lead of the Bulls 
to be likewise broke. 

Fi'Slier-boat. A boat used by fishermen. 
ci^o Promp. Parv. 162/2 Fyscharys hoott, phasehts. 
1541 Act 33 He7i. VIII, c. 2 The great diniinucion of the 
Kinges nauie, fisherbotes and mariners, 1662 J. Davies tr. 
Olearius' Voy. Afribass. 39s To send the Baggage by Sea, 
in six great Fi.sherboats. 1741-3 Wesley Extract of Jrnl. 
(1749) xio It .seem’d strange to me, to attempt going in a 
fisher-boat, fifteen leagues upon the main ocean. 1874 
Farrar Christ 136 The rough fi.sher-boats of Bethsaida. 
fig. 1663 Cowley Pindar. Odes, To Mr. Hobs iv, Ibe 
Baltique. .and the Caspian .. Seem narrow Creeks to thee, 
and only fit For the poor wretched Fisher-boats of Wit, 
!Fi*s]ieresS. rare. [See -ESS.] A female fislier. 
161 1 Cotgr., Pescheresse, a fisheresse, a woman fisher. 
1685 Evelyn Mrs. Godolpkin 210, I would sometymes call 
her the fisheress of her sex. 

PislienxiaiL (fi'J-5jm^n). [f. Fisher + Man.] 
1. One whose occupation is to catch fish. 

1526 Tindale Luke v. 2 The fisshermen . .were wasshynge 
their nettes. 1605 Shaks. Lear rv. vi. 17. The Fishermen 
that walk’d vpon the beach Appeare like Mice.^ 1780 Harris 
Pkilol. Enq. Wks. (1841) 429 Massinello who in a few days, 
from a poor fisherman rose to sovereign authority, 1855 
Milman Lat, Chr (1864) 11 . iv. v. 293 St. Gall was a skilful 
fisherman and supplied the brethren with fresh fish from 
the lake. 

transf. 1878 Fraser's Mag. XVIIL 628 The natives are 
splendid fishermen of money. 

'St. An animal that catches fish. (Cf. also fisher- 
man-diver in 4 .) 

1634 T. Johnson Parey's ChiTnf?^. ix64j) 51 Of the Fish 
called the Fisherman. This fish is called the Fisherman, 
because he hunts and takes other Fishes. 

3. A fishing-boat ; a vessel employed in the 
business of taking fish- 

1604 E. Grimstone Siege Ostend 185 Tliere entred 
six Fisher-men into the Towne whereof one was sunke. 
1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. Ind, The xsth we met 
with an English Fisherman that was coming from Ysland ; 
he was loaden with Salt-fish. 

4. attrib. and Comb., 2 s fisherman apostle, pilot \ 
also, fisherman-diver, the merganser; fisher- 
man’s bend, a kind of knot ; fisherman’s night- 
ingale, a name for the sedge- warbler; fisherman’s 
ring (see quots.); fisherman’s ■walk (see quot,). 

1653 Walton Angler 28 His four ^Fishermen Apostles. 

1885 G, Au.en Baoylmt vi, We call him a “fisherman-diver. 

1886 Pali Mall G. 8 Sept. 8/2 The suggestion that a '“fisher- 
man pilot should be placed on board each of the four cruisers. 
c i860 H. Stuart Seaman’s Cateck. 2 A “fisherman’s bend. 
1867 Smyth SailoVs Word-bk., Fisherfnan's Bend, a knot, 
for simplicity called the king of all knots 1884 Public 
OpinioTt 5 Sept. 299/1 My old angler friends cajl this 
bird [the sedge warbler] the “fisherman’s nightingale. 
1727-4X Chambers Cycl. s, v. Seal, The pope has two kinds 
of seals : the first used in apostolical briefs,^ and private 
letters, &c., called the “fisherman’s ring.— -This is a very large 
ring, wherein is represented St. Peter, drawing his net full 
of fishes. 1877 W. Jones Finger-ring 198 The ‘ Fisherman’s 
Ring ' is the Pope’s ring of investiture. 1867 Smyth 
Word-bk., *Fisher7nan's Walk, an extremely confined space, 
‘three steps and overboard’, is often said of what river 
yachtsmen term their quarter-decks. 

Pisbery (fi'Jeri). [f. Fishz^.i+ -ery, or f. 
Fisher y -y ».] 

1, The business, occupation, or industry of catch- 
ing fish, or of taking other products of the sea or 
rivers from the water. 

In this and the following senses often preceded by some 
defining W'ord, as bank-, bay-, coctst-, cod-, pearl-, river-, 
salmon-, sea-, whale-fishery. 

1677 Yarranton Eng. Improv. 142 We have not one fourth 
part of Moneys sufficient to drive the Trade of England, 
and set up the neglected Fishery. 1769 Lloyds Evening 
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Pfisi 22 Sept 205/2 The British fishery at Iceland has this 
year turned out but poorly. Pall Mall G, aJunea/iThe 

French fishery upon the coast of Newfoundland, once very 
large, has fallen away to a mere nothing. 

2. A place or district where fish are caught; 
fishing-ground. 

1699 Dampier Voy. 11 . ii, 124 It is a great Fishery, chiefly 
for Snooks, which they catch in the Lake. 179a G. Washing- 
ton Leit. Writ. 1891 XII. 245 The landing by Bishop’s 
house, which used to be, and no doubt still is, good fishery. 
1823 Byron Juan ix, xxxi, Where God takes sea and land, 
Fishery and farm, both into his own hand. 

S. A fishing establishment ; collect, those who are 
engaged in fishing in a particular place. 

27SO Land. Gaz, No. 4713/3 Some English Gallies had 
destroyed the French Fishery there. 17^ T. Jefferson 
Writ, (1859^ II. 539 This produced an outcry of the Dunkirk 
fishery. j88^ E. R. Scivtuows. Alaska iv. 35 The Kasa-an 
fishery has distanced its rivals. 

4. Law. The right of fishing in certain waters. 
jFree fishery^ an exclusive right of fishing in public 
water, derived from royal grant; several fishery ^ 
an exclusive right to fish derived from ownership 
of the soil ; common of fishery^ the right of fishing 
in another man’s water ; common fishery^ the right 
of all to fish in public waters. 

1748 Lady M. W. Montagu Lett, (18931 11 . 167 The fishery 
of this part of the river belongs to me. 1767 Blackstone 
Comm. 11 . 39 A free fishery, or exclusive right of fishing in 
a public river, is also a royal franchise . . He^ that has a 
several fishery must also be the owner of the soil. xSiy W. 

Lato Nisi Prius 11 . 772 A plea, which prescribed 
for a several fishery in an arm of the sea. 183a Miss Mrr- 
Fop Village Ser. v. (1863) 462 Colonel Talbot . . possesses 
a right of fishery for some mile or two up the river, 

5. collect. Fish of different kinds {nonce-me). 

1S28 Miss Mitford Village Ser. in. (1863) agi Martha 

Glen having been long his constant customer, dealing with 
him in all sorts of fishery and fruitery. 

6 . attrib, and Comb.^ fishery house, indtisiry, 
law, etc. ; fisheries act, exhibition ; fishery-salt 
(see quot 1884 ). 

1^28 in Archseologia LIII. 380 The fyssherye house at 
Guisnes. 1864 Glasgow Daily Herald 24 Sept,, I have been 
stationed here as fishery officer. 1865 Esquiros Cornwall 
132 The fishery women pointed out to me the surface of 
the bay striped with red. 1868 Pkard Water-farm, xiii. 
128 There were no fishery laws in France. 1883 E. R. 
Lankester a dv. Science {1890) 215 More accurate know- 
ledge of fishery-animals shall be provided. Fiskeries 
Exhib. Catal. 74 Fishery Salt. 1884 Ckesk. Gloss., Fishery 
Salt* coarse salt made specially for curing fish. 1894 Daily 
Hews ip Jan. 5/3 As an outcome of the County Fisheries 
Exhibition held last year at Truro, the Technical Instruc- 
tion Committee of the Cornwall County Council . . resolved 
to establish a fisheries school. 

Pisliet (fi jet). nonce-wd. [see -et.] A little 
fish, 

*823 Lamb Lett, (1888) II. 84^ I wash my hands in fishets 
that come through the pump thick as motelings. 

Fisliew, Qbs,, var. of Fichu. 

*7SS Mrs, Delany Let* to Mrs. DewesySi,, I brought a 
little cold from Longleat, and lost my good fishew. 

FisMul (fij^ful), a. [f. Fish sb,^ + -ful.] 
Abounding in fish. 

1550 Phaer Mneid iv. (1558) K j. Most lyke a byrd that 
. . his haunting kepes Among the fyshfuH rocks. i^S Cam- 
den Remaim (1638) i Fishfull and navigable rivers. 165a- 
62 Heylin Cosmogr, n. (1682) 147 Not far from a Fishful 
Lake, i860 All Year Round 5 May 79/2 Rising from the 
fish fill Thames.^ 1889 Hissey Tour in Phaeton 227 The 
fishful-looking river Bure. 

Fisligart]! (fi'Jgail^)* [f. as prec. + Gaeth.] 
A garth or inclosure on a river or the seashore for 
preserving fishes or taking them easily. 

1454 Let, in Burton & Raine H eminghrough 393 Oon 
fysshgarth. is at yis tyme void of take. 15^ Act 23 Hen. 
K///, c. 18 Certaine engines for taking of fish m the said riuer 
. .commonly called fishgarthes. 1634. Ford P. Warbeckiv.ip 
The earl shall deliver from his ransom The town of Berwick 
to him, with the fishgarths. 1771 in Picton D-pool, Munic. 
Rec, (1886) II. 240 The several fish garths erected within 
this Port. 1894 R. S. Ferguson Hist. Westmorland 199 
There was a perpetual quarrel about a fishgarthin the Esk. 

Fi'Sll-grig. [var. of Fizgig, the first element 
being modihed after Fish, from its use in catching 
fish.] (See quot. 1788 .) = Fizgig 4 . 

^(1642 Sir W. Monson Hasjal Tracts vi. (1704^ 532/2 
These Fishes are taken with . . Fishgigs. 1788 Falcon- 
BRIDGE Afr, Slave Tr. 41 The fish-gig. .an instrument used 
for striking fish, .consists of several strong barbed points 
fixed on a pole, about six feet long, loaded at the end with 
lead. 1802 Barrington Hist. N, South Wales L 16 The 
men fish with a fish-gig. 

Fi'sllliood. rare. [f. Fish sb.T- + -hood.] The 
state or condition of a fish. 

1866 F. Buckland Cur, Nat. Hist. Ser, 3 I, T25 Thousands 
. .of your babies have I reared up to fishhood. 1887 Story 
of a Kiss I. vi, 95 A shark in the bloom of early fishhood, 

Pi*slL-lioolE;« [f- Fish sb.'f- and v. + Hook.] 

1. A barbed hook used for catching fish. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 295 [A] goldene fisch- 
hook. 148a York Mysi. IntcoA. 40 Those that makes 
pynnes..or maketh ffisshe-hukes. 1535 Eden Decades 201 
Crooked like a fysshehooke. x6xx lBmLiR Amosiv. 2. ainz 
T. Boston (1805) 12 Aptness to catch hold 

and entangle, like , . fish-hooks. 1872 Yeats Techn. Hist. 
Comm. 342 I’he manufacture of English fish-hooks is com- 
puted at one-sixth that of needles. 

% Naut. An iron hook forming part of the tackle 
used to raise the anchor to the gunwale of a ship. 


1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. vii. 30 Hitch the 
fish-hooke to the Anchors flooke. 1805 A. Duncan Mari- 
ner's Chron, III. 206 In fishing the anchor, the fish-hook 
gave way. i:x8^ H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 56 I'he 
fish tackle consists of two double blocks, and one single 
block; the lower one is fitted with a fishhook. 

3. attfib. and Comb., fish-hook maker \ j3.sli- 
hook wire, a wire consisting of twisted strands, 
with a piece of wire resembling a fish-hook in- 
serted at intervals ; also fish-hooked toire. 

1696 Lond. Gaz. No. 3206/4 Tim. Kirby, the Son of 
Charles Kirby, Fish-hook Maker. 1892 Star 20 Sept. 4/3 
All knowledge of the u.se of this fishhook wire was disclaimed 
by the defendants. .This fishhooked wire is manufactured, 
and, .finds a market 

Pishify (fi*Jifoi\ z'. [f. Fish sb}- -f -(i)Fy.] 
trans. To turn (fiesli) into fish. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. <5- ful. ii. iv. 40 O flesh, flesh, how art 
thou fishified. X768 Poetry in Ann. Reg. 241 Ev'ry di.sh 
Seem’d transmuted.. There was fishified flesh, and fleshified 
fish, x86s Examiner XX Mar. 151/3 We have, in an English 
version . . the good flesh of Moliere's shrewd simple pi'ose 
fishified by Mr, Kenney into . . verse. 

Pishily (fi jili), adv. [f. Fisht + -lt 2 ] in 
a fishy manner. 

X85X Fraser's Mag. XLIV. 439 Naples.. is as fishily in- 
clined as ever. 1879 F. W. Robinson Coward Consc, iii, 
i, Marcus shook hands fishily all round. 

PishiueSS (fi’Jines). [f. as prec, + -NESS.] 
The quality or fact of being fishy. 

X766 Pennant Zool. ftSia) II. 17 Its [the bittern’s] flesh 
has.. nothing of the fishiness of that of the heron. 1834 
Beckford Italy I. 31 I am not greatly stirprLsed at the 
fishyness of their site. 1853 Kane Grinneil Exf xxvi. 
(1856) 214 The fishiness.. is no longer disagreeable. 

Pishing (fi*Jiq>, vbl. sbf [f. Fish v. y -ing i.] 

1. The action of the vb. Fish. 

a. The action, art, or practice of catching fish. 

c 1300 Cursor M. 13278 (Cott.) Petre and andreu .. wit pair 

fissing war pai fedd. X464 Nottingham Rec. II. 374 For 
a lyne boght for the same fisshyng. 1570 Act 13 Eliz. 
c. II § 3 Such Cods and Lings as they shall happen to take 
. .by their own fishing. 1632 Lithgow Trav. m. 105 The 
best fishing that the whole Ocean yeeldeth, is upon the 
coasts of Orknay and Zetland. 176a H. Walpole Vertue's 
Anecd. Paint. II. i. 19 Representations in miniature of the. . 
huntings, fishings, and productions of the country, 1814 
Scott Wav. iv, Of all diversions, .fishing is the worst quali- 
fied to amuse a man who Is at once indolent and impatient. 

b. proverbs. 

1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1562) Div, It is .. yll fyshyng 
before the net. 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 695 There 
is no fishing so good as in troubled waters, a 1665 J. Good- 
win Filled w, the Spirit xiii. {1670) 362 Those Proverbial 
Sayings ; There is no fishing like to a fishing in the sea, no 
service like the Service of a King. X67X F. Phillips Reg. 
Necess. 432 It grew into a Proverb amongst us not yet 
forgotten, No fishing to the Sea, no Service to the King. 

c. transf. and fig. Also with advbs., as about, 
out, up (see senses of the vb.). 

1348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. iv. 19 The newe 
fyshyng, whiche serued..wyth the nette of the Gospell to 
catche men. 1641 Hinde J. Bruen vii, 27 Witnesse hereof, 
in parents such fishing for heires. 1720 Lond. Gaz, No. 5909/2 
Forbidding . . either the^ fishing up, or receiving any of the . . 
Effects that might be driven on the Coast. X74X Rich ar dson 
Pamela (1824) I, 79 Why. .is all this fishing about for 
something when there is nothing? 1889 Century Did., 
Fishing out, the removal of fish from a fish-pond, the 
* drawing ’ of a pond. 

2. (also ME. wade) a fishing i a. lit. (OE. 

h. z.^onfiscdll gdn^.. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2198 For Je hep men bet iteijt to 
ssofle & to spade To.cartstaf & to ploustaf Zl a wissinge 
Syj.rr. a fischyng, in fuschinge, to fysschynge] to wade, 
b. transf. {nonce-use) To rob on the highways. 
x 6 c^ Peftnyless Pari, in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) III. 78 
Soldiers, that have no means to thrive by plain dealing, .go 
a-fishing on Salisbury Plain. 

3. The privilege or right of catching fish in 
certain waters ; common and several fishing — 
common and several fishery \ see Fishery 4 . 

1493 A z Hen. F//..C. 62 § i The Mede called the Kingls 
Mede and half the fysshing of the Watir called Temise. 
1523 Fitzherb. Surv, 9 Also of mylnes seuerall fysshinges 
and commen fysshinges what they be worthe. 1607 Norden 
Surv. Dial.^ no Hath the Lord of the Manner any peculiar 
fishing within any river, Filey Inclos. 24 Wrecks, 

fishings, and all other royalties. 

4. A place or facilities for catching fish ; fishing- 
ground, fishery. 

XS96 Spenser State Irel. (1633) 95 A good towne, having 
. .a plentifull fishing. x64t in J. Knox View Brit. Emp. 
(1785) n. 397 The Imployment of the Fishermen, .till they 
come to their Fishings outwards bound. X795 J. Richard- 
son in J, Robertson Agric. Perth 377 Upon the Tumble 
..there are scattered fishings belonging to different pro- 
prietors. 18x5 Scott Guy M. vii, Ellangowan’s hen-roosts 
were plundered . .and his fishings poached. 

5. attrib. and Comb - : a. simple attrib. (sense i ) 
as fishing-bark, -basket, -boat, -box, -craft, -gear, 
-ground, -kook, -house, -hutch, -line, -net, -pen, 
-season, -ship, -smack, -tackle, -town, -trade, -village, 
-weir. 

1841 W. Spalding Italy ^ It. Isl. III. 349 The list , . in- 
cluded '•‘fishing-barks and small coasters. xB^B jAui&sRoMer 

i, The '•‘fishing-basket under the arm. 1732 Berkeley 
Alciphr. V. § I Several “fishing-boats and lipiters, gliding 
up and down. 1836 Marryat Midsh. Easy xiii, They had 
received information from the men of a fishing-boat. 1870 
Law Rep. Comm. Pleas V. 659 A *fishing-box. .so arranged 
that a fish going into it cannot get out, 1699 L)ampier Voy, 


n. ir. 31 If they are not provided with Hooks, Lines or 
Harpoons or any other '•‘Fishing-Craft. 1875 W. McIl- 
WRAITH Guide Wigtownshire 91 Stranraer was the rendez- 
vous of the .. fishing craft. 1863 Lyell Antiq. Man 19 
The Swiss archmologist has found abundant evidence of 
■•‘fishing-gear. 1641 in J. Knox View Brit. Ewp. (1785) I!. 
397 They are to. .make them [nets], .in a readinesse against 
they come to the ^fishing grounds. 1723 De For Voy. 
round World {iB^o) 350 They had neither *fishing-hook or 
nets. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory L 237 Your small fishing 
hooks. 1676 Cotton Angler i. 9, I have lately built a little 
“Fishing House upon it [the river], dedicated to Anglers. 
1778 Bug. Gazetteer led. 21 s. v. Selsey, This peninsula has 
several fishing-houses towards the shore. 1868 Law Rep. 
Queen’s B. III. 289 The water . . Is used to supply the mill 
. .and also a '•‘fishing hutch or trap. 1466 Mann. ^ Honseh. 
Exp. 212 My mastyr paid hym for v. '•‘fyshenge lynes. 1865 
Lubbock Preh, Times 375 Their fishing-lines were made 
of the Wk of the Erowa, 1330 in Weaver Wells Wills 
(1890) 145 A vowlyng nett and a '•‘ffyshing nett. 1699 
Dampier Voy. II. ii. 105 He would soon destroy their 
Canvas and Fishing- Nets. 1864 Tennyson^ £'». Ard. 17 
Enoch Arden, .play’d Among . . swarthy fishing-nets . . ana 
boats up-drawn. 1791 W. Jessop Thames 4- Isis 20 
The Sills of the old Lock and “Fishing Pen may be raised 
18 Inches. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. n, 12 Where the Indian 
Fishers, .lye in the “Fishing-Seasons. 1783 J. Knox View 
Brit. Emp. I. 319 Several “fishing-ships from_ Kinsale take 
abundance of ling every year. Ibid. 1 . 302 “Fishing-smacks 
from Harwich. 1876 J. Saunders Lio7i in Path vii, The 
tiny fleet of fishing-smacks were all hauled up together 
on the shingle. 1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3935/4 A Vellum 
Pocket-Book, with some “Fishing-Tackle in it. 1813 Ex- 
a7niner 15 Feb. 102/1 E. George ,, fishing-tackle-maker. 
1699 in J. Picton iJpool Munic. Rec. (1883) I* 3^5 It was 
formerly a small “fishing-town. 1662 J. Smith England’s 
l77iprov. Reviv'd (1670) 258 The “Fishing-Trade, being in 
our own Seas, and on our own ground. X699 Dampier 
Voy. II. n. 124 At this Opening is a small “Fishing Village. 
X870 Law Rep. Comm. Pleas V. 659 A “fishing- weir , . of 
solid masonry. 

b. Special comb., as fishing-breeze, one favour- 
able for fishing; fishing-crib (see quot.) ; fishing- 
flake fishing-float (see quots.) ; 

fishing-room (see quot.) ; fishing-tube (see 
quot.) ; fishing-wand (6 <::.) = Fishing-rod. 

x888 E. J. Mather NoVard of Dogger 279 There has 
been a ‘ smart “fishing-breeze ' during the night, resulting 
in a heavy catyh. 1886 C. Adams in Longyrt. Mag. Yll. 652 
Owing to the increase of fixed engines, called “fishing-cribs. 
x86x L. L. Noble After I cebeigs 20 We are glad to jump 
ashore at Mrs. Bridget Kennedy’s “fishing-flake. X727-4X 
Chambers Cycl., *Fishmgfloat$, are little appendages to 
the line, serving to keep the hook and bait s 5 us;pended at the 
proper depth. 1893 Standard Diet., Fhhmg float, [U. S.], 
a scow used in seme-fishing, from which an afjron is let 
down to the bed of the river for the more convenient hand- 
ling of the seine. 1879 E. W. H. Holdsworth in E7icycl. 
Brit. IX. 266 ‘ * Fishing rooms ’ or portions of the shore set 
apart for the curing and storing of fish. X874 Knight Diet. 
Meek. I. 873/2 (Microscopy), an ojpen-ended 

glass tube for selecting a microscopic object in a fluid, 
X889 Barrie Wmdow vi Thmtms 96, I was in the garden 
putting some rings on a “fishing. wand. 

Fi’shiu^, vhl. sb.'^ [f. Fish v.^ + -ing i.] The 
action of strengthening or supporting "with a fish ; 
see Fish sb.'l Fishing-key, a kind of fish-plate. 

1798 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. (1845) III. 132 The.. two 
masts, by good fishing will hold fast. X837 Marryat Dog- 
fiend xii, I wish I had the fishing of your back that is so 
bent. xSsa Specif. Briiff's Patent No. X4096. 2 Into this 
metal clip, which I term a fishing key, the ends of each 
rail at its junction with the preceding or succeeding rail 
are received. 

FislmLg a- [fi as prec. + -ing 2 .] 

That fishes. 

1. Of an animal : That catches fish. (The names 
of such animals are sometimes hyphened.) 

Fishing frog, a fish : = Angler ^ 2. 
x688 Clayton in Phil. Trans, XVII. 989 The Fishing 
Hauk is an absolute Species of a Kings-nsher. 1766 Pen- 
nant Zool, (17^) III. 94 The fishing frog grows to a large 
size. ^ 1883 Fisheries Exhib, Catal. (ed. 4) 153 The Fishing 
cat. .is very common in Lower Bengal about Calcutta. 

2. Of an accusation, inquiry, etc. : Preferred or 
put forward in order to elicit information which 
cannot be gained directly. 

X831 Peacock Crotchet Castle xv. He again threw out 
two or three fishing questions. X844 Ld, Brougham A. 
Luttel X. ii. 37 So she framed what our lawyers call her 
fishing question. 1863 H. G. Wilson Sp. bef. Privy^ Council 
3 Merely colourable and fishing Articles of accusation. 
Hence PPsMiigly 

X837 Ix)CKHART Scott (1839) VIII. 23 One of the College 
librarians yesterday told Sir W., fishindy, ‘ I have been so 
busy that I have not yet read youf Redgauntlet *. _^i893 
Field 27 May 771/1 The onlooker who is not fishingly 
inclined. 

FrsMng-rod. [f. Fishing x5.] A long 
slender tapering rod to which a line is attached 
for angling. Formerly called also Angli-ROD. 

1333 Huloet, Fishing rodde, calamus. 1391 Percivall 
sp. Did., Veleta, the toppe of a fishing rodde, tragulou 
1706 Farquhar Recruitmg Officer iv. ii, You have some- 
thing like a fishing-rod there. x86i W. F. Corurr Hist. 
Eng. Lit. 17s Izaak Walton, who wielded pen and fishing-rod 
with equal love and skill, was born at Stafford in 1393. 

Fisbless (fi-Jhs\ a. [f. Fish^<J.i -f -less.] 
Without fish ; devoid of fish. 

iS9t Florio and Fi'uites 109 Where you shall have 
the aire birdies, the sea fishles. 1633 Fuller Ch. Hist 
■VI' 339 The rapid seas shall sooner fishless slide. *875 
Walford Lo7tdoniana II. 38 Fishless ponds and ragged 
turf. 


EISSIPABOUS, 


FISHLET. 

FisMet (fi'Jlel). rare, [f, as prec. +-LET.] A 
very small fish. 

i386 Coniemp, Re%K June 856 We might have filled a boat 
in an hour with.. queer fishlets. 1890 Q, Rev, July 221 
The fishlets are fed from time to time wdth yolk of egg. 

Fisllling kfi'Jlig^- rare. [f. as prec. + -ling, 
dim, suffix.] A small or young fish. 

1884 Manch. Exam. 30 Aug. ^ 5/2 The curious fishling 
which wants to find out what is behind the door. 1893 
Field 4 Feb. 152/2 The unhappy fishling. 

t FrsMy , Obs. £i. as prec. + -ly 2.] Like 
fish, fishily. 

1699 Cowley Vov. in CooEs Voy. (1790) III. 846 Which 
fowles , . tasted somewhat fishly. 

Pislimonger (fi'Jm2;gg9j). [f. as prec. + 
Monger.] One who deals in fish. 

1464 Mann. <§• Hoztseh. Exp, 243 The ferst day off Marche 
at the Fyshemongerys howse. 15,^ Plat Je^vell-ho. 1. g 
This maketh the Fishmongers Wiues so wanton. 1725 
"hKiVEN Erasm. CoUog. 309 It was at a time when ’tis the 
Fishmonger’s Fair. 1883 Dickens Mui, Fr. i. xvii. The 
fishmonger pulls off his hat with an air of reverence. 

Hence ri'sIimongreriiLg* vbl. sd., in qiiot. allrib. 
1862 H. M.\rryat Year in Sweden I. 160 Abraham Cahe- 
liau, known in the fishmongering world, fi-om a cod which 
still beans his name. 

Fislipond U- as prec. + Pond.] 

1 . A pond in which fish are kept. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 163/1 Fisshe ponde, vivarium, 1633 
Walton An^-lerii. 42 An herb Benione, which being hung 
in a linen cloth near a Fish Pond.. makes him [an otter] 
avoid the place. 1777 W. Dalrymple Tra7z. Sp. ^ Port. 
liv. There is a terrass on the south side, with a fish-pond. 
1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 723 A small country seat, 
sun-ounded by pleasant gardens and fishponds. 

Jig. 1669 WooDHEAD St, Teresa 1. xix. 117 To make so 
filthy a Fish-pond, as I was, so pure. 

b. Applied jocularly to the sea (cf. herring-pond\ 
3604 Dekker Honest Wh. i, Wks. 1873 II. 9 1 had not 
saild a league in that great fishpond hut I cast up my very 
gall. 1661 Ogilby His Majesty's Entert, 18 Tiie great Fish- 
pond Shall be thine. x866 G. Macdonald A nn. Q. Neighb. 
i. 3 Our queer German brothers over the Northern fish-pond. 

2 . A depression in a card-table to contain ‘ fish * 
(see Fish sb.^) or counters. 

1785 CowPER Let, to Nmvion 19 Mar., When covered 
with a table-cloth, the fish-ponds are not easily discerned. 

Frsli-pool. [f. Fish A pool of water 

to contain fish ; a fishpond. 

rgSo Lindisf. Gosp. John v. 7 In liast fiscpol [L. in pisci- 
uamj cxooo Snppl. AElfrics For. in Wr.-Wiilcker 178 
LHuarium, fiscpol ; Ettripus uel piscina, fiscpol. c 1423 
Se7;en Sag. iP.) 883 To a fische-pole he come.^ 3529 Sup- 
plic. to King 48 Fyshe pooles well stored with dyuerse 
kyndes of fyshes. 3636 Surfl. & Markh. Country Forme 
77 The Fish-poole, which we haue appointed* to he in 
the midst of our Court. 37x3 Prior Solomon n. 638 To the 
large Fish-pools, or the glassy Floods. 

b. (See quot.) 

1718 Steele & Gillmore {title) An Account of the Fish- 
Pool; consisting of a Description of the Vessel so call’d, 
lately invented and built for the Importation of Fish alive. 

Frsh-scale. [f* Fish One of the scales 
of a fish’s skin. Chiefly ailrib. (in quot. 1834 
referring to ichthyosis: (d. fish-skin disease below) ; 
fish-scale tile, a tile shaped like a fish scale. 

a 3661 Holyday Juvenal 61 Was this a price for fish- 
scales? 3834 Good Study Med, (ed. 4) IV. 465 One case is 
recorded, in which the face was the only part exempted 
from the fish-scale covering, xSSi Young Every Man his 
07vn Mechanic § 1260 Fish-scale tile slabs, ;^i2 iol per 100. 
Ibid. § 1261 The fish-.scale slabs, .are notched or rebated on 
the lower edge, 3882 Caulfeild & Saward Eict. Needle- 
work 207 Fish Scale Embroidery . . The principal parts of 
the design ..are covered over with brightly tinted Fish 
scales sewn to the foundation with coloured silks. 

risb-sMu. (fi-jiskin). [f. Fish sb.^j 

1 . The skin of a fish. 

1633 J. Hall Grounds op Monarchy ii. 31 Hanging fish 
skins about the wals of the Chamber. 1739 Colebrooke in 
Phil. Trans. LI. 43 A piece of old wainseoat. .was smoothed 
with a fish-skin. 3839 Lowell Biglovo Papers Gloss., Fish- 
skin, used in New England to clarify coffee. 

2 . ailrib. and Comb. : fish-skin disease (also 
shortened ichthyosis; fish-skin grain, 
grain (in leather) resembling the skin of a fish. 

xjo^ Lond, Gaz. No. 3896/4 He. .had about him a Fish 
skin Plaister-Box with Silver Instruments. 3814 T. Bate- 
man Cutan. Dis. (ed. 3) 49 The Ichthyosis, or fish-skin 
disease. 3834 Good Study Med. (ed. 4) IV, 463 Lepidosis 
Tckthyiasis. FIsh-i?kin. xBgg Eng. Meek. 11 Feb. 534/2 
Steel rollers, for making the ‘ fish .skin ’ grain. 

Fi*s3i-tail. [f* Fish j^.^] The tail of a fish. 
ChitfiY ailrib. of things resembling a fish’s tail in 
shape or action, e.g. a spreading flame from a kind 
of gas-burner, hence called fish-tail burner, -jet 
(also shortened fish-tail) ; fish-tail wind (see 
quot. 1875). 

1840 Mech. Mag. XXXII. 343/2 The best small light is 
. . the fish-tail jet. 1832 J. Bourne Screw Propeller 56 
Fowles’s Fish-tail Propeller. 3864 Sala in Daily Tel. Oct., 
I turned on a fishtail burner, c 1865 Letheby in Circ. Sc. 
1. 128/2 In the case of cannel coal, the holes are small; and 
for common London gas they are rather large. The former 
are known by the name of Lancashire or Scotch fish-tails, 
1872 O. W. Holmes Poet Break/. -t. x. (1885) 247 We have 
no more reverence for the sun than we have for a fish-tail 

f as-burner. 1873 Times 16 July 5/5 A nasty shifting breeze 
lowing down tlie ranges all day, now on this side, now on 
that, -a ‘fishtail' wind.^ 3882 Daily News^ 15 Sept. 6/1 
The day was bright with a strong fish-tail wind. 3892 
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Daily News 29 Mar. 6/6, I spliced it to the bedstead, in | 
what they call a fishtail knot, 

b. Hence as predicative rare. 

1893 Daily News 28 Mar. 5/6 The wind was very fish-tail 
and tricky, 

t Fi’sb-wliole, a. Obs, [f. Fish As 

sound as a fish ; thoroughly sound or healthy, 
a 3223 Juliana 59 Heo ase fischhal as hah ha nefde no- 
wher hurtes ifelet. c 1400 Maundev. ^Roxb.) xii. 52 He was 
clensed of lepre and made fisch hale, c 1430 Chev. A ssigue 

f 53 I* Fyve cbeynes I haue & h^y ben fysh hole. 3599 
i. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner M, As sound as a Trout. 
And another phrase, Fish-whole, I think is most ment of 
the Trout. 

Fishwife (ffijwaif). [f. as prec. + Wipe.] A 
woman who sells fish. 

1523 J- Roper Will in Archseol. Cant. (1859) H* ’^54» 

I bequethe to the making of an horse way, for the fisshe 
wyves. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. Amb. 80 They 
. .abuse one another like Fish-wives. 3739 J. Miller Jests 
cxv, She bid the Fish-Wife about half what she asked. 
3867 J. MacGregor Voy. Rob Roy (1868) 72, I took the tow- 
line thrown down from the quay by some sturdy fishwives. 
Fishy (fi'Ji), a. [f. as prec. + -Y L] 

1 . Abounding in fish. "Now /oel. or Jmmorous. 
3352 Huloet, Fishy e, or full of fishe . . piset^ 

lenttis. 1632 J. Lee Short Surv. 20 Hath many fishie 
rivers and lakes. 1725 Pope Odyss. iv. 499 Bait the barb’d 
steel, and from the fishy flood Appease th’ afflictive fierce 
desire of food. 1833 Blackw, Mag. XXXI II. 853 On the 
hanks of that fishy loch we stood. 3870 Bryant iliad L ix. 
265 As when two winds upturn the fishy deep. 

2 . Resembling a fish or something belonging to 
a fish ; fish-like. 

161Z Bible i Sa^n. v. 4 Only the stump \marg. fishy part] 
of Dagon was left. 3646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xix. 
260 The Mermaids, .with woman.s head above, and fishy 
extremity below. 3703 Maundrell "journ. Jertis. (1721) 
Add. 2 Two Syrens, which twining their fishy Tails to- 
gether, made a Seat, 3863 N. Macleod Remin. Highland 
Par. in Gd. Words 505 Lachlan had become so accustomed 
to this kind of fishy existence. 3868 Helps Realmak iii. 
47 1 know nothing of these fi.shy, half-under-water people. 

Comb. 3823 J. Neal Bro Jonathan 1 1 , xxvi, Getting over 
the ground upon a pair of droll, fat, fishy looking legs. 

b. Of the eye: Dull, vacant of expression. 
Also in oorcCo. fishy- eyed adj, 

3836 T. Hook G. Gurney III. 23 The door was opened 
by a tall, fishy-eyed maid. 1847 Alb. Smith Chr. Tadpole 
XV. 11879) 136 The same vacant faces, looking with the 
same fi.shy stare into the lecturer’s countenance. 386a 
Sala Seven Sons I vi, 128 A pallid young man with a fishy 
eye. 3877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile xi. 291 The Sheykh of 
the Cataract— -a flat-faced, fishy-eyed old Nubian. 

3 . Of odour, taste, etc. : Characteristic of or 
proceeding from fish. 

x6i6 Chapman 383 It is enough for thee To suffer 

for my love the fishy savours. 3667 Milton P. L, iv. 168 
Better pleas’d Tlien Asmodeus with the fishie fume. 1791 
CowPER Odyss. IV. 546 Which the fishy scent subdued. 
3837 M, Donovan Dorn Econ. II. 21 x An example of a pure 
fishy taste without the slightest degree of rankness, 

4, Having the savour, smell, or taint of fish. 

3347 Boorde Brev. Health § 292 Clawe nat the skyn with 
fyshye fyngers. 3667 H. Stubbe in Phil. Trans. II 501 
A Bird, .called a Pellican, but a kind of Cormorant, that is 
of taste Fishy. 3793 Mad, D’Arblay Diary 8 Aug., The 
part by the sea. .was so. .fishy that I rejoiced when we left 
It. 3837 Hawthorne Twice-told T. (1851) II. vi. 90 The 
very air was fishy. 

5 . Consisting of fish ; produced from fish. 

1699 Dampier Voy. II. i. ii. 28 Soy is made partly with 
a Fishy composition. 3725 Pope Odyss, V. 64 Watery fowl, 
that .seek their fishy food. 3879 Chr. Rossetti Seek ^ F. 
279 In connexion with the fishy family. 1884 lllust. Lend. 
News 33 Dec. 571/3 The guests.. washed down their fishy 
repast with Latour Blanche. 

b. colloq. or slang, a. (?’With the notion slippery 
as a fish’, or perh. with allusion to meat with a 
* fishy’ taste.) Of dubious quality, unreliable, 
questionable, ‘shady’, b. Having ‘fishy’ eyes 
(see 2 b); hence, languid or ‘ seedy esp, as the 
result of a debauch. 

3844 Disraeli Cofiingsby i. ix, I thought it was all up . . 
The most fishy thing I ever saw. 3865 J. C. Wilcocks 
Sea Fisherm. {y.Z'j'pi 117 There he lay . . certainly doosed 
fishj’’ about the eyes. 3880 J. Pavn Con/d. Agent HI. 
351 Langton’.s French is very fishy. 1882 Black Shandon 
Bells-xx, I always heard he was fishy about money matters. 
1882 American V. 83 Altogether, the story is too fishy. 

Fisic, Fisician, obs. ff. Physio, Physician. 
Fisk: see Fisc. 

+ Fisky ’ll. Obs. Also 4-6 fysk(e, 6-8 fiske. 
[Possibly a frequentative (formed with k suffix as 
in walk, talk, lurk) of OE. fysan to hurry, or of 
fisian, ffisian Feeze v. Cf. the synonymous Sw. 
fjdska, a frequentative of ffdsa to bustle, make a 
luss.] intr. To move bridriy, scamper about, frisk, 
whisk; also with about, abroady in and out, to 
and fro, 

c 3340 Gaw, 4- Gr. Kni. 1704 & he fyskez hem by-fore, \>zy 
founden hym sone. 1393 Langl. P. PI, C. x. 153 What 
frek of hy.s folde fiske]? pus a-boute ? c 3440 Promp. Parv. 
xOz/ct Fiskin a-bowte yn ydilnesse, vagor. 1349 Latimer 
j^th Semn. be/, Edw. F/(Arb,) 304 Than he is busi .. then 
he fyskes a brode. 3373 J. Still Gamm. Gurton 1. ii. in 
Dodsl. 0, PI. II. 10 Tome Tannkard’s Cow , . fysking with 
her taile. rifiao Z, ’^ostXi Zion^s Flowers (1855) 1 14 Why 
feare yee so, thus fishing in and out ? a 3700 B. E. Diet, 
Cant Crew, Gadding-Gosstps, way-going Women, Fidging 
and risking everywhere. X723— x8oo in Bailey. 


quasi-i^m?/ir. 1356 J. Hevwood Spider <$• F. Ivii. 242 If he 
scaped this, at all times to be ware, With faint fond flies, 
to fiske agayne a warfare. 

Hence vbl. sb. and ppl. a. Also Ti sicer, 

one who frisks or scampers about. 
i.' i44o Promp, Parv. 162/2 Fyscare a-bowte ydylly, V/j- 
cursor, discursairix, vaguhis vel vagaior. 3323 Fitzherb. 
Husb. § 45 If a shepe haue mathes, ye shall perceyue it by 
her bytynge, or fyskynge. 1392 G. Harvey Pierce s Super. 
17s Not such an other mutterer .. or afisking will. 1601 
Deacon & Walker Ans7v. to Darel igo Being growne 
very wearie with your violent fiskings. 1613 Cotgr. s.v. 
Trotiere. A fisking huswife, a raunging damsell. c x^zo 
Z. Boyd Zion's Flo7uers (1855 91 Thoughts.. Come buzzing 
so within my . . breast, With fisking traine. 3673 Rzdes 0/ 
Chnlityv in Aniigr.ary (xBBo) ll. 58/2 Madam .. fisking 
and pratling are but ill ways to please. 

Fisnamy, fisonomie, obs. ff. Physiognomy. 
tFiss-buttocked, a. ? Obs, 

3552 Huloet, Fissebuttocked sowe, tarda nmlier, trossa. 

Fissenless, var. of Foisonless. 

Fissi»r, less correctly fisso-, used as combining 
form of l,,.fissm, pa. pple. of find bre to split, em- 
ployed in Biol., Phys., Zool., in terms formed chiefly 
on the analogy of late la.fissipes (see Fissiped) to 
indicate the condition of being cleft. PPssi- 
co'state a. [L. costa rib : see Costate], having the 
nervures or ribs divided {Syd. Soc. Lex.). Pi:ssi- 
da'ctyl, -yle a, [Gr. hdtcrvX-os. finger], having 
the digits divided. Pi:ssiffemma*tio2i, a mode 
of reproduction intermediate between fission and 
gemmation. ]E'i:ssilriig'aal a. [L. lingua tongue 
-f -Aii], having the tongue cleft ; said of a sub- 
order of saurian reptiles, hence called Fissilinguia. 
FrssipaTmate a. [see Palmate], partially wch- 
footed ; semipalmate. Hence Pi^ssipalma’tlon, 
partial palmation, or incomplete webbing of the 
toes. Pi^ssiparturi’tion, the action of giving 
birth to young by fission (in quot. transfi). 
rpssiro'stral a. [L. rostr-um + - el ], having a 
deeply cleft beak ; belonging to the order of birds 
thence called Fissirostres, Pi:ssiro*strate a. [as 
prec. -f “ATE =prec. 

3833-6 Todd Cy cl. A nat. I. 268/1 Families of the Fissi- 
roKtral tribe. 3836-8 W. Clark Van der Hoeven's Zool. 
II. 377 Natatores.— Feet . . palmate or fisso-palmate. 1881 
O. Fisher in Nature XXV. 243 The act of fissxparturition 
by which the moon was born must have been sudden. 

Fissibility (fisibi-liti). [badly f. fiss- ppl. 
stem oi findlre to split, cleave + -rx'Y,] 
The (mality of being easily cleft. 

1798 Pennant Hindoostan 1. 144 They (bamboo canes] are 
often made use of for frames of houses, for which their ready 
fissibility, and their lightness, peculiarly adapt them. 

Fissile (h'sil), a. Also 7 fissel, 8 fissil. [ad. 
L. fissil-is, f. findlre to cleave : see -ile. Cf, Fr. 
fissile.] Capable of being divided or split ; cleav- 
able ; inclined or tending to split. 

3663 Lovell Hist. Anim. 4* Min, Introd., Some are Fissil, 
as the spectacle stone ; othens not, as mettals. 3736 C, 
Lucas iSw. Waters II. 128 It springs slowly through a soft, 
fissil rock. 3830 Lvell jPrfwc. Geol. (1875) 1 1* xlviii. 572 
Layers of drift peat, sand or fissile clay. 1837 H. Miller 
'Test. Rocks xi. 427^ They communicate often a fissile cha- 
racter to the stone in which they occur. 1887 Bowen Virg. 
Hineid vi. 180 Ash-hewn timbers and fissile oaks with the 
wedges are rent. 

Hence Frssileness = next, 

3727 Bailey vol. II, Fissileness, aptness to be cleaved. 
Fissility (fisHiti). [f. Fissile - h-iTY.] The 
quality of being fissile or cleavable. 

1670-81 in Blount Glossogr. 3689 G. Harvey Ctering 
Dis. by Expect, xxii. 178 The knowledge of., the fissility of 
a stone. 3837 J. Macculloch Attributes III. xlv. 202 
Had the fissility of slate not been known it would scarcely 
have been credited. 388a Geikie Text-bk. Geol. n. n. % 6. 
121 This superinduced fissility or ‘cleavage’ has resulted 
from an internal rearrangement of the particles. 

Fission (fi’Jsn). [ad. L. fissim-em, n. of action 
f, findbre to split] 

1 . The action of splitting or dividing into pieces. 

3863 Pop. Sc. Rev. Jan. 177 Fis.sion or the .separation of 

cuttings is used to perpetuate the same variety. 

2 , spec, in Biol. The division of a cell or organism 
into new cells or organisms, as a mode of repro- 
duction. 

1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. 49 In some elongated 
species the fission is effected in a longitudinal direction. 
1846 Patterson Zool. 38 A Medusa may actually he gener- 
ated . . by fertile ova, by gemmation, and by spontaneous 
■fission. ■ 

trazis/. 1883 Nmorr Alphabet, Vau had the .singular fate of 
generating four other letters by a sort of spontaneous fission. 

Fissiparoiis (fisi ’paras), [f, mod.L. type 
fissipar-tis (f. Fissi- + L. parere to bring forth ; in- 
correctly on analogy of vtviparus) -f -ous.] a. Of 
organisms : Producing new individuals by fission, 
b. Of or pertaining to the process of reproduction 
by fission. Hence Tissi’parously adv. 

3833-6 Todd Cycl, Anat, I. 145/2 The first of these modes 
of reproduction is entitled fissiparous. _ 3872 Nicholson 
Palaeont, 94 The polypes produced fissiparously resemble 
one another in organization. 1887 W. Hooper in Encycl. 
Brit, XXII. 464 Urganisins which are fissiparous, and when 
cut in two form two fresh independent organism.s. 
tram/. 3874 Morley Compromise (1886) 70 All error is 


FISSIPED. 
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FIST, 


rhat pliyslologjsts terra fissiparous. i8qo> T/mes st Nov. 
/a Scotch Home Rule and, perhaps, half-a-dozen other 
ssiparous developments ot ‘ national life 
So Fi'-ssipara-tloa, the process of fissiparous 
eprodiictioa. Pissi'parism = prec. FiJSSipa’rity, 
he attribute of being fissipai ous. 

1864 No. 1020. 2 j6/i Fissiparation and gem- 

lation. 1868 E. P. Wright Ocean IVorM iv. 77 This is 
rhat Naturalists terra generation by division — fissiparism 
r fission. 187a Dana Corals i. 57 This dividing' one's self 
1 two, for the sake of an increase of population, is the 
rocess called spontaneous fission or fissiparity. 1891 
Tonlsf 1. 627 The change from fissiparity to sexuality. 

Fissiped., fissipede (fi-slped, a. and 
k [ad. l 2 X^ h. Jissiped-em, i, Jiss-uSj pa. ppie. of 
mdere ici split + ped-emt pes foot.] 

A. adj. Having the toes separated. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Fissipedy cloven-footed. 1847 
Jraig, Fissiped. jBSz W. A. Forbes in NaUtre No. 639. 
S7 The three great groups of fissiped Canitvora. 

B. sb. An animal having its toes divided. 

In the two first quots. the word may be Latin. 

^ 1(^6 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. v, i. 234 It is discribed like 
issipedes, or birdes which have their feet or clawes divided. 
;688 R. Holme Armoury ii. 309 2 Fissipedes, or having 
>pen Toes . . fare] Aquatick Birds living much in Water, 
:847 Craig, 1854 EncycL Brit. VI I. 542 The 

ieeond subciivision, denominated Fissipedes, are destitute 
)f pincers. 

Idence Pissi* pedal < 3 :., Pissipedat© a. =: Fis- 
5IPBD a. 

1883 W. H. Fowler in Encycl, Brit. XV. 434/1 The 
Blssipedal Carnivora were divided by Cuvier into two 
groups. x^e^Syd. Soc. Lex.sE'issipcdate, 

PissiT© (fi'siv), a. [f. L. type ^fisstmis^ f. 
lifidSre (pa. pple. fissus') to split ] Pertaining to, 
3r of the nature of, fission. 

1875 Huxley & Martin Elem, Biol, v, 29 The whole 
f)!ant is built up by the fissiye multiplication' of the simple 
cell in which it takes its origin, 

Fissle, fistle (fi’sl), sh. Sc, [f, next vb.] 

‘ Bustle, fuss ’ (Jam.). 

1719 Hamilton Ep. to Ramsay 24 July, O .sic a fike and 
sic a fistle I had about it. 1788 Ross HeUnore i. 33 The 
oddest fike an' fisle that e'er was seen. 

Fissle, £.stle ifi's’l), v. Sc. and dial. Also 
Hsle, flssil. [echoic : cf. Fizzle.] 

1. intr. To make a slight continued noise; to 
rustle ; to move with such a noise. 

Ramsay IVks I. Glcsss. Fistle to stir, 1789 Davidson 
Seasons^ Winter 232 Or icicle drop frae the l>ended twig, Wi’ 
fissliag din, araang the leafless bh'rs. x8i6 Scorr Antiq, ix, 

* He heard the curtains o* his bed fissil 1823 Galt R. 
GilhaizelW. 65 The wind again began to fisle, and the sign.s 
of a tempe.st were seen. 1851 Green well Coaldrade Terms^ 
Horthumb. 4- ddurk. 26 P'issle, Fistle^ to make a crepitant 
noise or faint crackling. 1836 T. Aird Poet. Wbs. 132 The 
little mouse Creeps from her hole and fissles through the 
grass. 1839 All Fear Round No. 34. 179 The dead leaves 
were fistling in troop.s down the lanes. 

% To move about restlessly or uneasily; to fidget. 
X785 Burns Ep. to % Lapraik xxii, Twa lines frae you 
wad gar me fi.ssle. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss:^ Fizzling^ 
fidgeting as a person in a .state of bodily uneasiness. 1863 
Robson Bards of ’iyne 319 Whole patriot bands .. Do fyke 
and fi.stle sair about her. 

Fissle, dial, form of This'Tle, 

Fissural (fi'Jlural), a, [£. Fissure sh. + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to a fissure, also, inclined to form 
or having fissures. 

x88i Wilder & Gage Anai. Techn. 501 (Cent. Diet.), To 
confine the discussion of the fissural pattern to a brief 
statement of what appear to be the constantand inconstant 
fissural characters. 1884 Syd, Soc. Lex . , Fismml angeioma^ 
angeioma of the natural fissure.s of the body. 

Fissuration (fiJmrifi-JanL [a. F.fissuration, 
n. of action Lfissiirer\ see Fissure and -atior.] 

1. The action of fissuring or splitting asunder; 
the state of liieing fissured or cleft. 

1864 hitell. Olserv. No. 33. 193 A slight fis.suration of the 
caudal end. 1887 Amer. ^rnl. Psych. I. 342 Whether 
fissuration be due to mechanical causes or [etc.]. 

2. Biol. =Fissio]sr. 

1867 J. Hogg Microsc. n. ii, 403 The multiplication of the 
species is effected in some by spontaneous division or 
fissuration. 1884 Syd, Soc. Lex.., Fissuratioft. 

FisS'are (fi'siiir, fi'/ur:), sb, [a. Y.fissiere.^ ad. 
L. Jissura^ {, findirc (pa. pple.^WMj) to cleave.] 

1. A cleft or opening (usually rather long and 
narrow) made by splitting, cleaving, or separation 
of parts ; * a narrow chasm where a breach has been 
made ’ (J.). 

1606 R. Cawdrey Table Alth., Fissure, rift, cleft, or 
pertition. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 235^ Of but few gallons of 
water forced through a narrow Fissure, he could raise 
a mist in his Garden. 1695 Woodward Jvdt. Jdist. Earth 
(1723) 6 Those Strata were divided by parallel Fissures. 
1730-46 Thomson 81 1, I see . . The gaping fissures 

to receive the rain.s. 18x4 Cary Dante, Inf. xiv. J07 Each 
part, except the gold, is rent throughout; And from the 
fissure tears distil. 1856 Stanley 4- Fal, ii, (1858; 

1 12 The vast fissure of the Jordan valley. 

b. fif. (of non-material cleavage), 

1876 Douse Grimm's L. § 6r. 1:50 A dialectic fissure, as it 
were, was originated. 1890 Spectator 5 J uly, They . . were 
.. divided by too deep a social fissure from the Indians 
whom they were expected to convert. 

2. spec. a. Fafk, A narrow solution of continuity 
produced by injury or by ulceration ; also, an in- 


complete fracture of a bone, "without separation of 
parts. {Syd, Soc. Lex.) 

£■1400 Lanfrnnds Cirurg. 270 Whanne k® bowels falli}> 
adoun |>oru3 a fissure .i, a brekyuge. *6ox Holland Pliny 
XXL XX, [It cureth] the Fissures in the seat. 1676 Wiseman 
Surg. V. ix. 379 By a Fail or Blow the Scull may be fissured 
or fractured .. this Fracture or Fissure maybe under the 
Contusion, or [etc.]. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Fissiet'e 
..In Surgery a kind of Fracture, or breaking of a Bone, 
that happens in the length of it. 1767 Gooch Treat. Uyunds 
L 249 The best Authors .. divide the injuries, of which the 
.skull is susceptible, into five kinds, as z.f ssjire, a fraciure, 
[etc.]. 1S76 Duhring Dis. Skin 49 Fissures are linear 

wounds having their seat in the epidermis or corium. 

b. Anal., BoL ^tc. A natural cleft or opening in 
an organ or part ; e. g. one of the sulci or depres- 
sions which separate the convolutions of the brain. 

1656-74 B1.0UNT Glossogr., Fissure, a cleft, a division, 
a parted leaf. 1713 Debham Phys.-'i keol. iv. ii. loi In 
other Animals the Fissure of the Pupil is erect. 1797 M. 
BaiLlie plorL Anai. (1807) 184 The mouth of the earth 
worm consists of a small longitudinal fissure. 1871 Darwin 
Desc. Man 1. i. to Bischoff admits^ that ex'cry chief 
fissure and fold in the brain of man has its analogy in that 
of the orang, 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., Fissure .. in Botany, 
the line of cleavage of seed vessels and anthers, and the 
clefts of a divided leaf. 

e. Lhr. A diminutive of the bend sinister, being 
one fourth of its width, t Also, a riband, or eighth 
part of a bend {ohs.\ 

i486 Bk. St. Alhiws, Her. E vij b, Thys fyssure is calde 
a vStafFe, and in french it is cald a foaston. 1562 Leigh 
Armorie nob, A ribande..conteiiieth in bredeth, the eight 
parte of y * bende .. This ys also called a Fis.sure. 1610 
GuiLLiM. Heraldry n. v. (1611)53 It is commonly called a 
Fissure, .in that it cuts or rents the coat armour in twaine. 
1828-40 Bfmry Encycl. Herald. I, Fissure is the fourth pmt 
of the bend sinister and by .some called a stafP. 

3. The action of cleaving or splitting asunder ; 
the state of being cleft ; cleavage. 

<633 T. Adams and Peter x. ii. 226 The apertlon of 
heaven . .in these places signifies . .a visible fissure of heaven, 
1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxviii. (18561 23a On .striking the 
surmce with a walking-^Ie . . lines of fissure radiated from 
the point of impact. 

4 . allrib, and Comlh^ as fissure theory \ jSLssttre 
claim, -needle, vein (see quots.), 

1871 Tyndall Frag7n.Sc. (1879) L ix. 281 , 1 had heard the 
Via Mala cited as a conspicuous illustration of the fis.sure 
theory. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek., Fissuremeedle, a spiral 
needle for catching together the gaping lips of wounds. 
1881 Raymond Mining Gloss Fissure-atein, a fissure in 
the earth’s crust filled with mineral. ^ 1886 York Herald 
4 Aug. 1/4 As usual in such fissure^ veins, .as the workings 
increase in depth the lode will considerablyincrea.se both in 
thickness and richness. 1894 West7n. Gaz, 4 May 6/1 Tlie 
reef, .is repoited. .to be a true fissure claim. 

FisS'are ifi-Jiui), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To make a fissure or fissures in ; to 
cleave, split 

^ 1656 Ridgley Pract, Physic X'jy, When the inward place 
is Fissured, the outward remaining unhurt. 1676 [see 
Fissure sb. 2I. 1841 Lever C. O'Malley xlvii, The French 
cannon liad fissured the building from top to bottom. 1863 
Lyell A^iiiq. Man xi- (ech 3) 203 By that convulsion the 
region around Natchez was. .much fissured. 1:869 Phillips 
Vesuv. viii. 237 The strata would be fissured and displaced. 

2 . intr. To break into, or open in, fissures ; to 
become cleft or split 

Hence Fi*ssuring vhl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1830 Lyell Prmc. GeoL I. 419 The rending and fi.ssuring 
of the ground. 1859 Todd Cycl. Anat. Y, W2 The proce-s.*? 
of fissuring or segmentation, 1862 G. P. Scrope Yolca^ios 
47 The fissuring effect upon solid rocks. 

Fissured tfi-Jiuid), ppl. a, [f. Fissube sb. or 
V. •+• -ED.] Having a fissure or fissures ; broken up 
by fissures. 

1788 T. Taylor Comment, of Prochisl. p. cxil, Quadrupeds 
having solid or many fissured hoofs. 1816 Shbixey A lastor 
579 Ivy clasped The fissured stones with its entwining arms, 
184s Darwin Poy. Nat. xvi. (1^3) 352 Fluids that escapte 
from the fissured ground. 1872 (Oliver Etem, Bot. r. iii, 21 
Which lobes, after the expansion of the flower, become 
fi.ssured near their margins. 

Fissureless (fi-fiMes), a. [f. Fissube sh. -h 
-LESS.] Without a fissure or fissures. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs* Bot, in. iii. 650 The 
fissureless pieces of ice. 

Fissurifonu (fi*Jiuri^uu% ct. £f. Fissuee sb, 
+ - ( i) POEM.] Resembling a fissure in form. 
j86i Hulme tr. Moqiiin-Ta7tdonix.mi. xil 388 The two 
lateral pits, .are fissuriform, 

Fissury (fi'Jiuii)j nome-wd. £f. as prec* 4 * 
-Y 1.] Having, or full of, fissures. 

1825 Blackiv. Mag. XVII. 339 Should the rodk . , happen 
to be loose or fissui-y. 

Fist (fist), Forms; i (fasst), 2-6 
f©st(e, (3 south, vest©), 3-5 fast(e, (3 south, 
vuste), 4~5 feest, 4-6 fystCe, 4, 6-7 iiste, 5- fist. 
[OE. ffit str. fern, corresponds to OFris, fist, 
MLG.fist (Du. ziuist), OHG, fitist (MHG. vt^st, 
raod.Ger.faust) :->-WGer. *fiSsti. 

By some scholars this is referred to an OTeut. form 
yuksti-z, *funksti-z'. — pre-Teut, (whence OSl. 

P^sit of same meaning', f. ablaut-variant of F ive. 

1. The hand clenched or closed tightly, with the 
fingers doubled into the palm : 

a. gen., esp. for the purpose of striking. 

^900 Lorica Gloss. 49 in. O.E. Texts 173 Pugnets., 

fyste. c looo i^LFRic Exod, xxL 18 Gif mea oidah & iura 


oher hys nextaii raid .. fy.ste stick- C1050 Monastic Sign- 
la7iguage in Technter's Inieiviat. Zeitschr.f. altg. Sprgseh. 
11 . 124 Rmr up bine fseste. <rii6o Hatton Gosp. Mark xiv, 
6s Sume . . mid festen hine beaten, c 120$ Lay. 22785, & 
seodden fa uustes uusden to sweoren.^ azszs. Ancr. R. 
106 He holed® • • te Giws dutten . . his deorewurde mu 3 
mid bore dreori fustes. c 1400 Lanfi’anc's Cirurg, 105 pe 
fyngris of his hand ben folden into his fist. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos xxviL 107 Sraytynge her brestes vvyth her handes 
and fustes. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W.) 253 b, They 
layde on hym with theyr fystes and other wepens. 1588 
Marprel. Kpist. (Arb.) 4 You will shortly .. haue twenty 
fistes about your eares. 1626 J, Pory in Ellis Orig. Lett, 

I. 331 III. 239 The Queen.. brake the glasse wn'ndow'es with 
her fiste. 1650 Bulwer Anthropomet, 175 He only fights 
with a closed fist. 1740 Somerville Hohbinol n. 294 His 
Iron Fist descending crush’d his Skull. iS^o Dickens Old 
C. Shop V, Testifying .. a vehement desire to shake her 
matronly fist at her son-in-law.^ 1865 Kingsley Herew. II. 
ii. 36 Which we inherited by right of fist. 

b. for clasping or holding something within. 
Hence also, grasp, grip, clutches. Now chiefly 
jocular. 

Cf. F. poing, still the ordinary word in this sense. In 
Eng. hafid is now commonly used. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 345 Bo]?o hys honden be nom Vol 
of jie poudre & of J?® erpe , . And closedes to gader & hys 
fustes bo’>e adrou, c 1320 R. Brunne Medii. 212 He bat 
j?ou seest yn jse prestes fest. ax4t>o Pry7HeriTB>^\) i8 He 

hooldith the world in his feest. 0x400 Destr. 10995 
Pliilmen the fre kyng, ]rdt he in fyst hade. 1483 Caxton 
G. tie la I'ourY vij, She with her fyst tooke hym fast by 
the mantell, cx^oo Meiusme xxxviii. 302 The geaunt, that 
held his syj?e in his fyst. 1568 Grafton Ckron. II. 2 He 
that a little before perswaded himselfe to have helde all 
England in his fist, now [etc.]. 1S90 Spenser F. Q. ii. vii. 
34 More light then Culver i 1 the Faulcons fist. X676 Hobbes 
Hiad 1677) 244 Lycon,. broke his sword : one part staid in 
his fist ; The other flew, 1727-^8 Gay Fables ii. ix. to, I 
know, that in a modern fist. Bribes in full energy subsist. 
X807-8 Syd. Smith Plymhy's Lett. Wks. 1859 II. 139/2 No 
eel in the well-sanded fist of a cook-maid . . ever twisted . . 
as [etc.]. 1833 Mrs. Browning Promeih. Bound Poems 
(1850) 1. 182 To shatter in Poseidon's fist The trident-spear. 
1864 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. 4- Eng. III. 19 The leash, 
in his fist. 

e. In various phrases; To grease the fist or 
(one) in the fist : to bribe, pay well ; so, f to 
mollify the fist. To make a {good, poor, etc.) fist : 
colloq. to make a (good, etc.) attempt at some- 
thing. Also, Hand over fist, hand to fist', see 
Hand. 

1598 Bp. Hall Sat. iv, v. 2 That some fat bribe might 
grease him in the fist. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. hidia 4 P. 98 
Till a right understanding be created . . which commonly 
follows when the Fist is mollified. X700 S. L. tr. Fryke's 
Voy. E. Ind, iii, I had now and then greased the Chief 
Surgeons Fist. 1880 Howells Undisc. Country v, 87 Mrs, 
Burton is really making a very pretty fist at a salon. 

d. in falconry, with reference to carrying hawks, 

1482 Monk of Evesham xxxiii. f Arb ) 73 Sothely he bare 

there on hys fyste a lytyll byrdde lyke a .sparhauke. i486 
Bk, St. AlbansDj h, When ye haue yowre hawke on yowre 
fyst. 1562 J- Hey WOOD .Pmc 4 * Epigr, (1867) 214 They 
[falcones] wyll check oft, but neuer come to the fist. 1828 

J. S. Sebright Obseiv. Harvking 47 The goshawk is termed 
a hawk of the fist, because it is from thence, and not from 
the air, tliat he flies at his game. 1865 Kingsley Herew, 
XV, He will have his hawks to sit on bis fist. 

e. U-ed occa.rionaIly for : f a) A blow with the 
fist (obs.) ', [b) the art of using the fists, boxing. 

1767 H. Brooke Fool ofQual. I. iii, 74 Harry gave him 
such a .sudden fi.st in the temple as drove him staggering 
backward. Ibid. I. vi, 206 [He] gave him such a .sudden 
fi.st in the mouth- a 1839 Praed Poems{sZf>id IL 13 Skilful 
an fencing and in fist. 

2. The hand, not necessarily clenched or closed. 
Obs. exc. in jocular use. 

a 12,00 Fragm, Pop, Sc, (Wright) 322 Thelbowes to the 
schare, the fu.stes to the ch3mne. C1314 Guy Wai^. (A.) 
4059 Mani he smot of fot & fest. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. 
XX. 124 The fader is henne as Jje fust with fynger and with 
paume- a 1400-^0 Alexa7tder 4674 With ilka fingire on 
5oure fist, 1583 Stanyhurst Aeneis i. (Arb.) 28 This fist 
shal sacrifice great flacks on thy sacred altars. 1586 J. 
Hooker Girald. IreL in Holmshed ll. 24/2 She .. did 
wring hir fists, and cried out with a lowd voice. 1628 
Ford Loved s Mel. n. i, Humbly on my knees I kiss your 

f acious hand. I have^ a fist for thee too, stripling. ^ 1650 
avuBB Anthropomet. ii. 1x3 The people of Numidiaeat 
out of their Fist. 1708 Motteux Rabelais tv. v. (1737) 20 
Panurge and his Antagonist shak’d Fists. 1719 D’Urfey 
Pills (xBjz) 111 . 105 Each Lad took his Lass by the Fist. 
Mod, colloq. Give us your fist, old fallow l i. e, shake 
hands. 

b. Print, slang. An index mark 

x^ XXL dh.<xm. Printed sVocab,s.v, 

S. The ‘hand ’ that one writes ; handwriting. 
Now only jocular, 

[1524 R. Dolphine Let, 19 Apr. in M. A. E. Wood Lett, 
R, Ladies (1846) IL 23 The letter is subscribed and signed 
‘By the rude fist of your servant .. Richard Dolphine’.] 
a 1553 Hdall Royster D. in. v. Loke you on your owne 
fist, and I will looke on thi.s. 1567 Turberv. Ovid's Ep.., 
Ulysses to Penelope U j b, I knewe thy freendly fist at finst. 
0x690 in Bagford Ballads (1877) 757 Several Yards of Fi.st 
W^ere wanting to compleat the List, 1864 Derby Day i. 8 
Your friend writes a tolerable fist. 


4. atirib. and Comb., as fist-like adj. ; fistwise 
adv, ; fist-ball (see quot.) ; fist-fight, a duel with 
fists ; fist-free a., unharmed by blows ; fist-law 
( « GeT,famtreckt)^ the right of the strongest ; fist- 
mate, an opponent in a boxing-match ; t fist* 
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meat, in pbr. to eat Jist-meat, to receive a blow in 
the month from a fist ; fist-work, fighting with 
the fists. Also Close-fist. 

158s Higins tr. Nomenclettor 296 FolUs .. a *fist ball or 
a wnd ball beaten with the fists to and fro in play. 1603 
Holland Plutarch's Mor. v. iv. 773 At hurl-bats and *fist- 
fight. 1625 Tomkis Alhicmazar V. ix, Neuer a sute I wore 
tway, but hath been soundly basted. Onely this faithfull 
Countrey-case ’scap't *fist-free. 1832 Exmniner It 

was probably acquired . . by *fist-law (the jus gladiU or 
Faustrecht, of the old Civilians). 1856 R. A. Vaughan 
Mystics {i860) I. 3S A rough age of _ fist-law. 1647 ^ 
Stapylton Juvenal 214 Hie [His ?] *fist-Hke dowcets. 1834 
Landor Wks. (1846) 11 . 239/2 A third [fights] because the 
next parish is an eyesore to him, and his *fist-mate is 
from ^ 1363 Juck Juggler (Grosart 1873) 47 Gentlemen 
are you disposed to eat any *fist-inete? 1393 Langl. jP. PI. 
C. XX. ISO As my hand and my fyngres, Vnfolde oher 
yfolde, a *fust-wise o^er elles, AI is hit bote on hand. 
«i6o3 T. Cartwright Rhem. N. T. (1618) 514 The 

same hand which being first stretched forth palm-wise, is 
after gathered fist-wise.^ 1819 T. Moore Tom Crib's Mem, 
(ed. 3) 6 A Ring and fair *fist-work at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Fist (foist), sbA Forms: 5 fyyst, 5-7, pfiste, 
6-7 fiest, fyest, fyst(e, 9 Sc. feist, 7, 9 fist. 
Also Foist. [First appears in 15th c., though 
OE. has the vbl. sb. fisiing (see under Fist w.-). 
The various WGer. langs. have synonymous words 
representing the three ablaut-types faisi-, : 

MDu. veest, mod.Dn. vijst, MLG. vht, mod.HG. 
fist. Cf. ON. fisa (Da. jfise) to break wind, and 
see Fise sb. 

A view widely held is that OTeut. ^Jisti- is f, *fest‘. — 
OAryan whence L. jedere, Gr. / 3 S«w (from bzdij, Lith. 
iezdyti, and that the root jts was evolved from this ; but 
the hypothesis does not clearly account for the facts.] 

1 1 . A breaking wind, a foul smell, stink. Obs. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 163/1 Fyyst, stynk, Urida. 1511: De- 

maundes joyous in Kemble Salo?non (1848) 288 It is fartes 
and fyestes- a 1529 Skelton Elynour Rummyng 343 Jone 
sayne she had eaten a fyest ; By Christ, sayde she, thou 
lyest, I haue as swete a breth As thou. 1605 Jonson, etc. 
Eastward Hoe iv, F iv b. Marry, fyste o’ your kindnesse. 
I thought as much. 1611 Cotgr., Secrette . . a fiste. 1664 
Cotton Scarron, 44 With that he whistled out most mainly. 
You might have heard his Fist. .From one side of the skie 
to th’ t’ other. 

1 2 . The fungus usually known as puff-ball {Lyco^ 
perdon bovistd). Also called Bullfist, Puckfist 
( see those words) and Waived Jist. Obs. 

1S97 Gerarde Herbal ni. clxii. 1386 PufFe Fiste.s are 
commonly called in Latine Lupi crepitzis or Woolfes Fistes. 
1611 Cotgr., Vesse de loup, the dustie or smoakie Toad- 
stole called. .Bull fyste, PufFy.st, wolues fyste. 

3 . U.S. dial. A small dog. Cf. fisting-hound. 

i860 Bartlett Did. Atner.^ Fiste (z as in mice). 

4 . Comb., fist-ball = F uzz-ball, Puff-ball. 

163s Herrick K. ObrotCs Feast Poems {1869) 471 A Uttle 

fust-ball [1648 Hesper. 137 Fuz-ball] pudding standes By. 
1640 Parkinson Theat, Mot. xiv. Ixiv. 1324 The Fusse balls 
or rather Foist or Fist balls. 

Fist (fist), z/.i [f. FistjAI] 
fl. intr. To fight with the fists. Obs, 

1 axgnQ Salomon Sf Sat, (1848) 272 pou most fist and fie 
ylome wip eye ant wip herte. 1703 [see Fisting vbl. 

2 . tra7ts. To strike with the fist, beat, punch. 

1597 Shaks. 0. Hen. /F, ii, i. 23 If I but fist him once. 

1681 Dryden Sp. Friar v. ii, I saw him spuming and fist- 
ing her most unmercifully. 1876 Tennyson Harold 1. i, 
The hoy would fist me hard, 

3 . To gtasp or seize with the fist; to handle. 
Now esp. Naut. f To jist about ^ to hand round. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. IV. V. 131 We haue beene downe to- 
gether in my sleepe . . fisting each others Throat. 1683 
Cotton tr. Montaigne I. 621 Neither is it [the Bible] a 
book for every one to fist. 1701 Farquhar Sir H. Wildair 
IL i, I warrant they [salvers] were fisted about among bis 
dirty levee of disbanded ofiicers. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. 
Mast 124 We had to fist the sail with bare hands. 1867 
Smyth SailoPs Word-bk.^ Fist^ to handle a rope or sail 
promptly. 1870 Meade Ride N, Zealand 356 To see me 
take off my coat and jfist an oar, 

1 4 . To fist (a person) with : to place in his 
hand, to make to accept. Obs. rare. 

XS99 Life^Sir T. More in Wordsw. Eccl. Blog. IT. 85 
For all theire importunate pressinge of him they could by 
no means fist him with one penny thereof. 

Hence Pi'sting vbl. sk, the action of the vb. 

*608 Skaks. Per. iv. vi. 177 To the choleric fisting of 
every rogue Thy ear is liable. 1703 E. Ward Hud. Rediv. 
I. I. 88 Each Zealot’s Purity consisting In bitter Words, 
and sometimes fisting. 

tFist, v:^ Obs. Forms: 5 fyistyn, 6 fyest, 
(flesten, fystke), 6-7 fyst(e. £? OE. *flsian (? im- 
plied in fisting vbl, sb.), f. '^fist sb. (see prec.) \ cf. 
Du. vijsten^ veeste7t, MHG. visteni] 
intr. To break wind. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 163/1 Fyistyn, cacco, lirido. 1530 
Palsgr. 549/1 Beware nowe thou fysthe nat. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 92/25 To Fyest, pedere. 1603 Marstom Dutch. 
Cozzrtezan iv, v. G ij, I must fiddle him. till he fyst. i6ii 
Cotgr,, Fessir, to fyste, to let a fyste. 

Hence Pi-sting- vbl. sb. Also Pi'ster, one who 
fists. 

cxooo Mlvmc Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 162/43 FesiculatiOf 
fisting. ^1440 Promp. Parv. 163/1 Fyystynge, liridacio. 
1527 Andrew Brtmswykds Disiyll. Wafers F ij, As with 
fystynge and shytyng. Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong^ 
Cest vn gros, vn grand vesseur. a great farter or fyster. 
1611 Cotgr., Venneur^ a fizzler or fyster. 


Fisted (fi-sted), ppl. a. [f. Fist shfi + -ed 2.] 
Having or possessed of fists, fighting with the 
fists. 

1806 SportmgMag. XXVII. 243 The fisted knights being 
well matched. 

b. In combination with some defining prefix, as 
close- clumsy-y hard-fisted : see those words. 

Fi’Ster. [f. as prec. + ~ER 1 .] A blow with the 
fist. 

1825 Coleridge Lit. Rem. IV. 281 A partizan enjoying 
every hard thump and smashing fister he gives the adversary. 

Fistful (fi‘stful), j A [f. as prec. + -FUL.] A^ 
much as a fist will hold, a handful. 

1611 Cotgr., Poignee, a handfull, fistfull. 1862 Trollope 
Orley F. I. xxii, Felix . . brought forth a fistful of fruit. 
187a Besant &: Rice Ready-Money M. xviii, Sometimes 
with a fistful of money, sometimes without a dollar. 

Fistiana (fistijje-na, -/‘ma). humor otts. [f. as 
prec. + -(i)ana ; cf. boxiana^ Matters relating to 
the fists and boxing, 

1840 {tiild) Fistiana or the Oracle of the Ring. 1837 
Kingsley Two K Ago II. 129 When you are driven 
against the ropes, *hit out*, is the old rule of Fistiana and 
common sense. xS8i R. Buchanan in Illust. Lomi. Nerxs 
3 Oct. 355/1 In matters of fistiana, science, combined with 
pluck, is everything. 

t Fi’stic, Ohs. Forms: 6 fistike, (festike, 
fystike), 6-7 flstick, 7, 9 fistic, [ad. (through 
med.L. fistkum) Arab. fstuq^ ftistuq^ -aq^ 
a. Pers. pistah, whence ultimately Pistachio.] 
= Pistachio. Also, fistic met ^ tree. 

1348 Turner Names of Herbes 63 Pistacia are called of 
the poticaries Fistica, they maybe called in english Fistik^ 
or Festike nuttes. c 1330 Lloyd Treas. Health (1585) C ij, 
Oyle of Fystikes healeth the hemicrane. 1362 Turner 
Herbal 11. 91 b, The figure of y« fistic tre is almost rounde. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. Iviii. 734 The tree which bringeth 
foorth Fistick Nuts. 1640 Parkinson 'Pheaf. Bol. xvi. xx. 
1416 The Fisticke Nut groweth to be a tree of a reasonable 
large sise. 1655 Moufet &. Bennet ATrzr/if/zV Improzf. 
(1746) 300 Fisticks . . are Nuts growing in the Knob of the 
Syrian or Egyptian Turpentine-tree. 17^ yissrs-m-x-Rabelais 
IV. lx. <1737; 247 Pistachoes, or Fistick-Nuts. 

Fistic (fi-stik), a. Not in dignified use. [f. 
PTst +-IC ] Pertaining to or concerned with 
the fists or their use in boxing ; pugilistic. 

1806 sporting Mag. XXVIII. 146 Having a little know- 
ledge of the fistic .science. i8ia S. Jones m D. E. Baker 
Biog. Dram. HI. 451 The fistic hero in this afterpiece was 
several time.s interrupted by hisses. 1863 Dickens Mut. 
Ff'. n. xii, This was another common procedure of the 
ladies, when heated by verbal or fistic altercation. 

Fistical (fi*stikal). [f. as prec. + -AL.] «prec. 

1767 A. Campbell Lexiph.%% Having instantaneou.s recur- 
rence to fistical ratiocination. 1823 Blackxv. Mag. XIV. 65 
The man I sing, who ,. in a fistical combat, beat .. the 
butcher of Bristol. 

Fisticuff (fi‘stikz?f), sb. Also fisty-. [f. FiST 
4* Cuff sb.^ ; the form may be imitated from 
handiwork.'] 

1 . In pi. Blows or fighting with the fists. 

z6o3 Armin Foole upon F. (1880) 23 The foole . . falls at 
fisty cuffes with him. 1613 T. Godwin Rom. Antigr. (S658) 

f z In this kinde of fight succeeded fisticuffes. az6zs 
!eaum, & Fl. Little French Latvyer iv. iv, To revenge my 
wrongs at fisty-cuffs. a 1745 Swift (J.), My invention and 
judgment are perpetually at fisticuffs, till they have quite 
disabled each other. 1812 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 34 
Fighting men and lovers of fisty-cuffs. 1858 R. A. Vaughan 
Ess. 4* Rev, I. 23 The blows . . are not mere fisticuffs. 
1877 Symonds Renaiss. Italy v. 243 It now and_ then 
happened that the literary gladiators came to actual fisticuffs, 

2. attrib. (quasi-tit^*.) 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones rv. vixi, It is lucky for the 
women, that the seat of fistycuff war is not the same with 
them as among men. i8iq Naval Ckron. XXIV. 369 The 
fistycuffs art. 1848 J. Grant Adv. Aide-de-C. xxxiii. Many 
a fisticuff battle and bicker. 

Fisticuff (fi'stik2?f ), V. [f. prec. sb.] a. trans. 
To strike or cuff with the fists. Also fig. b, intr. 
To fight or spar with the fists. 

*630-3 Hales Dissert, de Pace in Pkenix (zjoB) IL 351 
This Writing will be so fisty-cuff’d by many. 1833 Nezv 
Monthly Mag. XXXVIL 488 A brace of judges fisticuffing 
on the bench. 1883 M. Pattison Menu 52 He would . . 
have fisticuffed me round the room for my pains. 

Hence Pi-sticuffing- vbl. sb. Also Pi'Sticujarer, 
a pugilist ; Pi’sticusffery, fighting. 

*823 Blackzo. Mag. XIV. 527 On the moral propriety of 
conjugal fistycuffery I had prepared some copious remarks, 
1834 Hawthorne Eng. Note-bks. ix^j) 11 . 173 The mis- 
cellaneous as.sau]ts and batteries^ kickings, fisticuffings 
which the inferior officers continually perpetrate. 1878 
Jefferies Gamekeeper at H. 196 The keeper himself is not 
altogether averse to a little fisticuffing, 18^ Century Mag. 
Feb, 562/1 Every, .fisticuffer, .had heard of Bob's strength. 

Fistil^Sr (fi'stifoi), V. humorous nonce-wd. [f. 
Fist v. + -(i)fy.] mtr. To fight with the fists. 

x86o Thackeray Round. Papers, Late Gt. VtdoriesixZjS) 
38 There has been fistifying enough. 

t Fpstiug*, ppl> a. Obs. £f. Fist z^. 2] That 
fists : applied as a contemptuous epithet. Fisting 
cur, dog, hound v a small pet dog (cf. foisting 
hound). 

1529 More Comf. agsi. Trib. tn. Wks. 1262/2 A lyttle 
fysting curre. 1333 Lyndesay 2141 Quhat kynd of 

woman is thy wyfe? .. Ane fistand flag, a flagartie fuffe. 
1346 Bale Eng. Rotaries i. (1530) 49 Where as your fisting 


Nonnes were of Antichrist and the deuill. 4376 Fleming 
tr. Cains' Dogs in Arb. Gamer III. 267 This cur [the 
Spaniel gentle] which some frumpingly term Fisting Hounds 
serve in a manner to no good use. i6si Cotgr., Vessaille, 
a fysting; or a crue of fysting slouens or sluts. 1630 
J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. 11, 227/1 No Daintie Ladies 
fisting-hound. s688 R. Holme Armoury ii. 1S6/2 The 
Puppy, or Fisting-Dog, [is] such as Ladies delight In. 
t Fi’Stiuut. Obs. Also 7 flstenut. £corrupted‘ 
form of fistic nut: see Fistio 
1676-1732 Coles, Fiste-nuts. 1773 Ash, Fistinui. 

Fistle, var. of Fissle and dial. IThistle. 

Fistle : see Fistula, 

i* Fi'StiMLealo Ohs. \i.Yimsh.'^\ei,0'^.f6tmkt 
measure of a foot] The breadth of the fist. 

1621 Bolton Stat. Irel. 37 (an. 3 Edw. iv) Every English 
man . . shall have an English Bow of his own length and 
one fistmele at the least betwixt the neckes. 

t Fi'Stock. Obs. rare "" ^ £dim. of Fist sb .^ ; 
see -OCK.] A fist. 

1563 Golding Ovid's Met. ix. <1393] 227 Scarce able for 
to stay His fistocke from his servants face. 

fFi'stucate, v. Obs.-'* [f. la. fistuc&t- 
stem of fisfucdre to use a fistuca or rammer ; see 
-ATE 3 .] (See quot.) 

1623 CoCKERAM II. E F V, To Ramme dov/ne stones, Jistu- 
cate. 

(1 Fistula (fi'stbna), J-A Forms: a. 5-6 fystel, 
(6 flstle, fystle, -yl), 6-7 fiLstule, (6 fystule). 

6 fystela, fistulay, -ey, fistelow, -olo(e, 
phistilo, 6-7 fistulo(0, 7 fistila, 6- fistula. £a. L. 
fistula pipe, fiiite (also in pathological sense = 1), 
of which the popular representative in OF. was 
fesire, Fester sb. 

In Eng. the word appears first in adapted forms, perh, 
XjkgXiitQiaxQiF.Jistlefifistule.\ 

I . Pathol. A long, narrow, suppurating canal of. 
morbid origin in some part of the body ; a long, 
sinuous pipe-like ulcer with a narrow orifice. 

a. 1481 Caxton Reynard {Ax\i). 82 Colyk, strangnyllyon, 
stone, fystel or kanker or ony other sekenes. 1527 Andrew 
Brunswykds Disiyll. Waters C iv, It is good for to wasshe 
the fystules with the same water twyse in a daye. 1347 
Boorde Brev. Health § 236 A fystle. 1399 A. M. Gabel- 
hotcer's Physick 318/2 This cureth all wounds, and all 
fi.stles. 

0. [1398 Trevisa Barth, de P. R. vn. Hx. (1495) 274 
Fisizda, the fester is a postume that . . rooty th wythin.] t503 
T. Gale A ntidot, ii. 25 This vnguent . , doeth also profyte 
muche in Fistulays. c 1^70 Sir H. Gilbert Q. Eliz. Acad. 
(1869) 5 Towching all kmdes of Vlcers, Sores, Phistiloes, 
wovmdes, &c, 1379 Langham Card. Health (1633) 12 It is 
good for all wounds, fistilaes, and sores of the mouth. 
1671 Salmon Syn. Med, in. xxii. 423 It cools Feavers and 
cures Ulcers, Fistulas, Cancers. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of 
Diet 360 It happens sometimes to end in a Fistula. 1879 
Green Read. Eng. Hist, xviii. 89 Henry, notwithstanding 
his fistula and his fever, was able to sit on horseback. 
fig. *581 J. Bell H addon's Ans^v. Osor. 389 b, Fosteryng 
continually this fretting Fistula within the Bowels of the 
Christian common weale. 1622 W. WHATEhY God's Hus6. 
II. 48 An heart diseased with that grievous fistula of 
h3rpocrisie. 1644 Bulwer Chi?-on. 5 The mouth is but a 
running sore and hollow fistula of the minde, 
b. iu animals, birds, etc, 

1607 Markham Caval. vn. xxvi. 45 heading. Of the Poll euill 
or Fistula in the Necke. 1614 — Cheap H usb, vin. xvi. (166S) 
133 The Fistula in hawks is a cankerous, hollow Ulcer in 
any part of a hawks body. x6j0 Lond. Gaz. No. *311/4 
A sorrel Gelding . . having formerly had a Fistula, *86z 
G. F. 'BiE.xt.KKLis.g Sportsm. W. PraiHes x. 162 Sylph [a mare] 
..having been blistered too severely on the withers where 
a fistula had evidently been apprehended. 

Bot. Cassia fistula: see Cassia 4. 
i8i2 j. Smyth jPrGcif. of Customs (rSzi) 62 This is the 
purgative fruit or pods of the Cassia Fistula, black or purg- 
ing Fistula. 

3. A natural or normal pipe or spout in cetaceous 
animals, insects, etc. (see quots.). 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ni. xix. 154 Like cetaceous 
animals and Whales, the I.amprey hath a fistula spout or pipe 
at the back part of the head. 1638 Ibid. lu. xxvi. 2*5 The 
Fistula or spout [of the Whale]. i66x Lovell Hist. Anim. 
<5* Mitt. Introd., The Mollusca .. have a fistule above the 
head. 1848 Maunder Treas. Nat. Hist.^ Gloss.^ App., 
Fistula, the intermediate subquadrangular pipe, in insects, 
formed by the union of the two branches of the zzw/Zzzz which 
conveys the nectar to the pharynx, 

4 . Eccl. A tube through which in early times 
communicants received the consecrated wine; now 
used by the Pope only. 

1670 Lassels Voy. Italy ii. 53 The fistula, or pipe of 
gold wherwith the Pope receiues the consecrated blood of 
our Sauiour in the Chalice. 1848 Ecclesiologisi VI II. p9 He 
held the chalice with his right hand, and the fistula in the 
chalice with his left, while the brethren in order imbibed. 

II 5 . Mus. A reed instrument or pipe of the 
ancient Romans. 

^ *7x7 Lady M. W. Montagu Lett. (1893) 1 . 301 A rural 
instrument, perfectly answering the description of the 
ancient fistula, being composed of unequal reeds, 1722 

J. Fmmxxisovi Statues Italy, etc. 183 One sits upon a Rock 
playing on a Fistula. X727 Pope Mem. M. ScrBlerus i. v. 
Wks. 174J II. 19 , 1 will have it [the Whistle] exactly to cor- 
respond with the ancient Fistula. 

i* Fi’stulaj V. Obs. In 6 fystle. £f. prec. sh.] 
intr. To form or become a fistula. ^ 

1547 Boorde Brev. Health vi, 9 If this impediment do 
encrease, and a remedy by tyme not Imd, it wyll fester and 
fystle. 1646 J. Whitaker Uzziah 39 Till at last it fistula 
or gangrene. 
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FIT, 


FISTITI»A.’J3« 

tPrstmla^dj ///. <*. Ohs, Also 6 fystyled, 
^stuled, 7 fistuled. [f. Fistula, + -ed^.] 
Formed into, or accompanied by, a fistula. 

2547 Boorde Brev. Haaltk Pref. 4 Woundes that be festered 
md fystyled. tbui. § 377 Some be playne woundes, & some 
ystuled, & some be festered. 1656 Earl Monm. Advt.fr, 
147 Wounds that are fistuled, and incurable 
:ancars. Ibid. 155 Fistula’d. 1662 R. Mathew Unl. Alch, 
j 36. 30 Sundry stinking Fistula’d Ulcers running in it. 

Pistular (fi'sti^lai), a, \fA. "h. Jisiuldr 4 Si i, 
see Fistula jA and-ARU] 

BoL Hollow and cylindrical like a pipe or 
reed, tube-like. Also, consisting of tube- like parts. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s. y. Flmmr^ Compounded 
Flowers, are either, Discous. .Planifolious. .Fistu!ar, which 
;s compounded of many long, hollow, little Flowers like 
Pipes, a x'jzz Lisle Bitsb. (1757) 150 The fibres and fistular 
parts of a plant. 1845 Lindley Sck. Bot, vlii. 11858) 150 
Leaves fistular. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 149 Umbelli- 
Ferse. Herbs. Stems usually fistular, solid at the nodes. 

2 . Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a 

fistula. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey% Fistular^ Fisiulary^ or 
belonging to a Fistula. x8. . tr. Bichats Physiol. 
(L.), Such, too, is the character of the mucous membrane in 
fistular canals. 

t Prstlllary, [See-ABY^.] *prec. 

s6i6 Chapman IJomeFs Hymns, Hermes Wks. (1625' 83 
Apollo . . Gaue him the farr-heard fistularie Reede. _ 1656 
Blount Glossogr.j Fktnlary, belonging to that disease 
[Fistula] or to a pipe. 

t Fi'Sttllate, Z'. Ohs. [f. lu.fistuldt- ppl. stem 
oi fisttdm'e^ i. Jisiuiai see Fistula sb. and 

-ATE 3 .] 

1 . intr. (in Path.) To form or grow to a fistula. 

2607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts izts'S) 322 That the upper 

part of the wound heal not faster then the bottom, for fear 
of Fistulating. 1663-76 Bullokar, B'istulate, to turn or 
grow to a Fistula. 

2 . irans. To make tubular. 

2751 Student II, 378 It \€kalal\ signifies, .to perforate or 
fistulate. Ibid. ^79 Their tubes, pipes or ducts, fistulated, 
or hollowed, to circulate the blood and juices. 

Hence Postulated a. ; Pi'stulating vU. sb. 
and///, a. Also Pistulation, the formation of 
a fistula. 

162a Woodall Surg, Mate Wks. (1653) 79 Cure old and 
fistulated sores. 26x7 Markham Caval. vii. 64 There many 
times followeth cankerous sores and fistulating- 1638 A. 
Read xxix. 213 Wounds tending to fistulation. 

2656 Earl Monm. Advt. fr. P amass. 312 Cankers and 
fistulated wounds must be cured by fire. 2659 Bp. Gauden 
Slight Healings^i^^o) 2 The old sores and fistulating ulcers 
of this Church and State. 

Fistule: anglicized form of Fistula, q. v. 
Flstulidau (fistiw’lidan). Zool. [f. modX. 
fstuHd-es (see Fistula and -id) + -an,] (See 
quot. 1842.) 

2835 TUmwiNai. Sf- Inst. Anim, I. vi. 214 The third and last 
section of the Echinoderms are the Fistulidans. ^ 284a 
Brande Did. Sc. Lit. ^ A rt, Fistulidans . . a tribe of 
Echinodermatous animals, comprehending those which have 
an elongated cylindrical tube-like body, 

Fistulifonn. (fi'sti^aifiTlmb a. [f. Fistula -f 
-(i)form.] Of the form of a reed or tube. 

*823 W. Phillips Min> (ed. 3) Introd, 88 Minerals 
occurring in round hollow columns are termed fistuliform . , 
Stalactites and iron pyrites occur fistuliform. 

Fistlllose (fistieri Ju’s), a. [ad. L. fistulds-iis^ 
{. Jist7ila\ see-osE.] =next. 

€ 1420 Pallad. on Hush. i. 375 For bylding better is the 
harder myne The fistulose and softer lete it goone To cover 
with. 1846 Worcester (citing Hooker*, Fistulose, formed 
like a fistula; fistular. 2882 Nature XXHI. 426 A mass 
of fistulose coral. 

Fistulous (fi stiz^bs), «. [ad. L. fistuids-us : 
see prec. and -ous.l 

1 , Path. Of or pertaining to a fistula ; of the 
nature of a fistula ; attacked by a fistula. 

xfiit CoTGR., Injection. . , a squirting, or conueying of a 
liquid medicine . . into a hollow and fistulous vlcer. 1721 
S. Sew ALL Diary 13 Mar. (1882) III. 284 His fistulous thigh. 
1797 Baillie Mori), Anai. itZofi 337 A fistulous orifice is 
gradually formed. 2869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene 
(ed. 3) 98 Fistulous sores are apt to be produced. 

2 . a. Resembling a pipe or tube in form, tubular, 
lb. Having or containing a tube or tubes ; honey- 
combed with small tubes, c. Of a flower ; Having 
many long hollow florets. 

2578 Banister Hist. Ma7i iv. 48 b, The flesh of it [the 
tongue] is rare. Fistulous, & soft. 1602 Holland Pliny I. xi. 
i, 310 Hanging togither only by a little pipe and fistulous 
conveiance. 2603 ~ Plutarch's Mor. 1009 As for the flesh 
of the Polype, it is to see to, fistulous, and spongeous, like 
unto hony-combs. 1671 Grew Anat. Plants i. v. (1682) 39 
The Fistulous Pouches of Wake-Robin, or of Dragon. 
2688 J. Clayton In Phil. Trans. XVIII. xa8 Vipers., have 
I believe their Poisonous Teeth Fistulous. 2712 tr. Pomets 
Hist. Drugs I. 385 The Flowers . . having their lower Part 
fistulous. 2830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot 159 Stems fistulous 
rooting, 1838 Times 4 Nov. 7/3 The careworn soil .. 
pierced with fistulous passages of miles of hard piping, 
Fisty* (fi sti), a. [f. Fist Of or 

pertaining to fists, or their use in boxing. 

1681 COLVIL IFhig’s S7/jj lie. (1751) 34 A fisty strife Be- 
tween a preacher and his wife. 1822 Byron xi, Iv, 

Like to the champion in the fisty ring. 2840 Thackeray 
Paris Sk. Bk. (1867) 409 He engages in a fisty combat with 
a notorious boxer. 


Fit, fytte (fit),jAT^ Obs. exc. arch. Forms; 

1 fiot, 4-5 fyt(t, 4-6 fitt{e, 5-6, 9 fytte, 5-8 fit. 
[OE. jfii't str. fern. = OS. *Jittia^ preserved in 
latinized form in the preface to xh^Beliand : ^ Juxta 
morem veto illius poematis, omne opus per vitteas 
distinxit, quas nos lectioues vel sententias possumus 
appellare 

Some regard the word as identical with OHG. yfs/x list of | 
cloth, mod.Oer. fitze skein of yam, also explained in the i 
27th c. as ‘ the thread with which weavers mark off a day’s 
work ’ ; the sense ‘ division or canto of a poem ’ might well I 
be a transferred use of this. The Ger. word corresponds to 
ON.y?/ -Str. fern., hem, also ‘ web * of a bird’s foot ; — 0'1'eut. 
*ftjd, of unknown origin : see remarks under next sb.) 

1 . A part or section of a poem or song ; a canto. 

c888 K. iELFRED Boeih. xxxi, § 2 (Gr ) Se wisdom )?a J>as 

fitte asungen hsefde. 1362 Langl, P. PI. A. 1. 139 Cumse[J?] 
her a Fitte. 02386 Chaucer Sir Tkopas 177 Lo, iordes, 
beer is a fyt ; If ye wil eny more of it, To telle it wol I fonde. 
a 2400-30 Alexander 5626 Now fyne.s here a fitt &: folows a 
nothire. c 2450 Bk. Cttriasye 349 in Babees Bk. 309 Of cur- 
tasie here endis h« secunde fyt. 1389 Puttenham Eng. 
Poesie I. xxvi. (Arb.) 65 This* Epithalamie was deuided by 
breaches into three partes to serue for three seuerall fits or 
times to be song. 2772 Johnson to Langioti 20 Mar. 
in Bosmell, Dr. Percy has written a long ballad in many 
fits. 18x2 Byron Ch. Har. i. xciii, Here is one fytte of 
Harold’s pilgrimage. 1864 Skeat Uhlnnd's Poems 213 
The first ‘ fytte * here is ended. 

2 . A Strain of music, stave. Also, to dance a Jit. 

a 2300 I ah <§■ his step da^ne in Hemig's Archiv XC. 78, 

I shall yow shewe of my gle: Ye shall haue a fytte. 
?i!2X348 King Eshnere 243 in Percy Reliq. (1765) 1. 68 To 
playe my wiffe and me a fitt. ^2550 R. Wever Lusty Hi. 
venttis in Hazl. Dodsley II. 48, I would fain go dance a fit. 
2378 Gude 4 G, Ball. (1868)182 Sa sail thay pype ane mirrie 
fit. 2673 True Worship God 65 An afternoon Sermon . . 
many times, .serves only like a fit of Musick, to Lull them 
asleep after their Dinner. 2682 W. Robertson Phraseol. 
Gen. (1693) 61 1 Come now, strike up and give us a fit. 

Fit (fit), sb.^^ Forms : i fitt, 4-jr fitt(e, 5-6 
fytfc^e, 4, 6-fit. [OE,/?//, str., of uncertain gender; 
recorded only once; the sense ‘conflict* seems 
probable from the context. 

The OTeut. type *fiijo., -Jd is not found in any other lang. 
with any of the senses explained below. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the word may be cognate or even identical with 
prec., and that the primitive sense may have been * juncture', 
*^meeting’; cf. the vbs. lct\.jd/ja to knit, early mod.Du. 
vitlen ‘to accomodate, to fitt, to serve' (Hexhaml; on this 
supposition Fit sb.^, a., and v. would also be cognate.] 
fl. Conflict. Struggle. Only in OE. rare — '^. 
a 2000 Csedmotts Gcfi. 2072 (Gr.) [Abraham] sloh and fylde 
feond on fitte. 

1 2 , A position of hardship, danger, or intense 
excitement; a painful, terrible, or exciting experi- 
ence. Obs. 

In quot. 1550 there is an apparent re-development of the 
OE. sense. 

^2323 SoJig Yesterday 93 in E. P. [1862) 135 pat ferful 
fit may no mon fie. c 1386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 264 We ban 
had an yvel fit today. Ibid. 310 So mery a fit ne had she 
nat ful yore. — Wife's Prol. 4Z This noble king. .Thefirste 
night had many a mery fitte With eche of hem. cx^oo 
Rom. Rose 5197, I mene not that [love], which . . bringith 
thee in many a fitte, And ravysshith fro thee all thi witte. 
a 2440 Sir Eglam. 2 54 An hardere fytt never ye had. ^a 2300 
Chester PI. (E. E. T. S.) 205 And now that fitt may I not 
flee. Ibid. 390 Four wyndes they be . .Which shall blow., 
before Christ, .ther is none so fell their fitt may flee. 2530 
Bale Eng. Votaries ii. Hvij b, The first fit of Anselme with 
kynge William Rufus. 1602 Holland Pliny I. 8 In this 
fearefuU fit also of an eclipse. 

fb. In i6th c. occas. : A mortal crisis ; a bodily 
state (whether painful or notl that betokens death. 

2579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 181 The patient . . is y® neerest 
death when he thinketh himself past his disease, and the 
lesse griefe he feeleth y® greater fits he endureth. 2390 
Spenser B'.Q, 11. vii. 66, The life did flit away out of her nest, 
And all his senses were with deadly fit opprest. 1592 — 
Rnines Time 598 Feeling the fit that him forewamd to die. 

3. a. A paroxysm, or one of the recurrent attacks, 
of a periodic or constitutional ailment In later 
use also with wider sense : A sudden and somewhat 
severe but transitory attack (of illness, or of some 
specified ailmenU. 

a 2547 Surrey Faithf, Loner declareth, Songs 4 S, (2585) 
15 b, As sick men in their shaking fits procure them selues to 
sweat. 2601 Shaks. Jul, C. i. ii. 120 He had a Feauer. .And 
when the Fit was on him, I did marke How he did .shake. 
2667 D. Allsopp in xzik Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 8 
Taken with a fit of the collicke. 2691 Blair in W. S. Perry 
Hist. Coll. A 7Jier. Col. Ch. (i860) 1. 6 The Bishop of London 
. . was . . taken . .with a fit of the stone. 2725 N. Robinson 
Tk. Physick 146 The Fits of Intermittent Fevers. 2772 
Smollett Hwnph, Cl. (1815) 3, I expect to be laid up with 
another fit of the gout. 280^ J. Beuesford Miseries 
Hiim. Life (1826) iv. x\i, A violent fit of coughing. 1833 
Bain Senses 4* hit. n. ii. § 3 (1864) 3:23 A cut or a scald is 
different from a fit of rheumatism or gout. 
fig. 2567 Drant Horacds Art Poet. C j b, Sawes there be 
to cure thy greedie care : To master thyne assaltynge fyttes. 

t b. spec. A paroxysm of lunacy (formerly viewed 
as a periodic disease). Obs. , 

2388 Shaks- Tit. A. iv. i. 17 Vnlesse some lit or frenzie do 
possesse her. 2590 — Com. Err. Belike his wife 

acquainted with his fits On purpose shut the doores a^inst 
his way. 2697 Dryden Mneid m, 565 In her frantick Fitts, 
172a Wollaston Relig. Nat. ix. 201 Gruel tyrants, .who (at 
least in their fits) divert themselves with the pangs and con- 
vulsions of their fellow-creatures. 

c. A sudden seizure of any malady attended with 


loss of consciousness and power of motion, or with 
convulsions, as fainting, hysteria, apoplexy, para- 
lysis, or epilepsy. In i8th c. often used spec, with- 
out defining word = ‘fainting-fit* or ‘fit of the 
mother ’ (i. e. of hysteria ; see Mother) ; in recent 
use it suggests primarily the notion of an epileptic 
or convulsive fit. 

1622 Burton Anat Mel. in. iii. ni. 689 A iealous woman 
that by this meanes had many fits of the Mother. 2630 
Bulwer Anthropomet. 141 Who .. fell straightway into 
a Convulsion and Epileptical fits. 2682 Otway Soldier's 
Fort. I. i, One Kiss of him were enough to cure Fits of the 
Mother. 2702 Steele Funeral 1. (1734120 Fits are a mighty 
help in the Government of a good-natured Man. 1762 
Goldsm. at. W. xxi. § 15 Observe the art of the poet .. 
When the queen can say no more, she falls into a fit . . take 
my word for it, that fits are the true aposiopesis of modern 
tragedy. 1789 W. Buchan Do^n. Med. (1790 629 Convulsion 
fits often constitute the last scene of acute or chronic dis- 
orders. 1833 Ht. Martineau Loo 7 n 4* Lugger 1. v. 76 When 
the fainting fit came on in which she died. Mod. ‘ Has 
she fainted? ’ ‘ No, I fear it is a fit.' 

d- Hence in various hyperbolical phrases, 
as to scream oneself into Jits, to throw {a person) 
into fits. Also, To beat \a person.^ a thing) into 
fits : to defeat or excel thoroughly, ‘ beat hollow ’ ; 
to give {a person, fts: to inflict humiliating defeat 
on ; in U.S. to rate or scold vigorously. 

1839 Hood Tale Trumpet xxix, It beats all others into 
fits. 2848 Thackfray Bk. Snobs xx, Till the little wretch 
.screams herself into fits. 1839 Farrar JuL Home i, He 
heat you to fits in the Latin verse. 2860 L. Harcourt 
Diaries C. Rose II. 104 Such a propo.sal,. would have 
thrown him into fits. 2^2 Dickens Gt Expect. I. iv, If 
you could only give him his head, he would read the clergy- 
man to fits. 2872 E. Eggleston Hoosier Schoolm. xii. 66, 

I rather guess as how the old man ..will give particular 
fits to our folks to-day. 2883 Runciman Skippers Sh.^ 
Old Pirate 87 We goes out and tackles a East Indiaman. • 
and he gives us fits. 

4 . In various uses originally transf from 3. 

a. A sudden and transitoiy state of activity or 
inaction, or of any specified kind of activity, feel- 
ing, in clinalion, or aptitude. 

23^ Warner Alb. Eng. 1. ii. 20 His seruants fear his 
solemn fittes. 1593 Sylvester Du Bari as 1. iii. 186 The 
Sea hath fits, alternate course she keeps From Deep to 
Shore and from the Shore to Deeps. 2634 Milton Conus 
546 Wrapt in a pleasing fit of melancholy. 2667 Flavel 
Saint 11754) 143 We have our hot and cold fits by 

turns. 2697 Bp. Patrick Comm. Ex, xx. 8 Stedfastly 
resolve not in a Fit but constantly. 2744 Berkeley Siris 
§ 213 Certain persons have fits of seeing in the dark. 
a 1764 Lloyd A Tale Poet. Wks. 1774 I. 73 Who . . to 
Tottenham Court In furious fits of zeal resort. 2807-8 W. 
Irving Salmag. xvii. (i860) 391 This outrageous merriment 
.. threw the whole family into a violent fit of wondering. 
xSsaMiss Yonge C<z;«^i?.rLu.i I He had many fits of devotion. 
x 38 a PicTON Cronwell'p. zz The boy had fits of application 
alternating with fits of idleness. 

b. spec, in Optics, (see quot. 1704). 

1704 Newton Optics ii. m. {1721)256 The returns of the 
disposition of any Ray to he reflected I will call its Fits of 
easy Reflexion, and those of its disposition to be transmitted 
its Fits of easy Transmi.ssion, and the space it passes between 
every return and the next return, the Interval of its Fits. 
1803 Edin. Rev. 1 . 455 The law of the fits . . might be 
fancifully resolved into a still more general law. 1831 
Brewster Optics xv. § 83. 126 In virtue of which they 
possess at different points of their path fits or dispositions 
to be reflected or transmitted by transparent bodies. 

c. Often in pbr. By Jits {and starts) : by irregular 
impulses or periods of action, at varying intervals, 
fitfully, spasmodically. Also more rarely, t«/» 

upon, fits, by fits and girds (obs. exc. dial.)^ 
4 spasms, or turns', "f by halves and fits, 

2583 Golding Calvin on Deut vii. 39 He doth not thinges 
bylfittes as Creatures doe but he continueth alwayes in 
one will. 1615 G. Sandys Trav. 72 A lazy people, that worke 
but by fits. <22617 Hieron II. 489 Vpon fits you 
i shall haue them talke like angels, and yet., are deuils 
indeed e. 1620 Sanderson Serin, ad Pop. (1681) 145 If 
thou hast these things only by fits and starts. 2633 Swan 
Spec. M. (1670) 363 The swallow . . sleepeth but by ‘halves 
and fits ’ (as we say) which is no sound kind of rest. 1630 
Fuller Pisgah i. li. 5 That froward people worshiped him 
by fits and girds. 2664 Power Philos, t. 25 Without 
any saliency or leaping, without any fits or starts in its Pro- 
gression. 267S CuDwoRTH Intell. Syst. X. iv. § 17. 303 To 
suppose that Orpheus had by Fits and turns been of different 
humours, 278a Mad. D’Abblay Lei. 19 Mar., Let me 
murmur as 1 will by fits, 1 would not, if I could, change 
your destination. 1785 T. Jefferson Cam Wks. 1839 1 - 
426 No particular State, acting by fits and starts, can harass 
the trade of France, Holland, &c. 1791 Burke Tk. French 

Affairs Wks. VII. 49 The non-paj^ment. .is only by fits and 
spasms. 2805 Southf,y Madoc in W. x, As the flashes of 
the central fire At fits arose. 2830 Tennyson In Mem. 
xxiil. Breaking into song by fits. 2862 Mrs. H. Wood 
Mrs. Hallib. i. xiv, Jane was-. more hopeful by fits and 
starts than continuously so. 2884 Chesh. Gloss. s.v., ‘The 
clock strikes by fit.s and gurds.’ 

d. fThe time during which a ‘fit lasts, a 
‘spell*, short period {pbs.). Also, a spell of 
weather of a specified kind {obs. exc. dial.), 

1383 Fulke Defence iii. 205 After you have railed a fit. 
2615 Dyke Myst. Self Deceiving Which is not settled 
and rooted, but onely for a fitte. <11623 Fletcher Hum, 
Lieutenant iv. iv, I will not leave ye for a fit. <22628 
Preston Netv Covt. (1634) 213 He may for a fit, put out his 
band to wickedness. ■ 2683 Temple Ess. Garden, Wks. 1732 
I. 188 Attended by some Fit of Hot and Dry Weather. 
1683 Dryden Horace, Ode in. xxix. iv, Sometimes ’tis grate- 
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ful to the Rich, to try A short vicissitude, and fit of Poverty. 
1721 Swift Corn Wks. 1841 II. 556 A fit of good weather 
would tempt me a week longer. x86S AtKiNsoiir Cleveland 
Gloss. S.V., * A strange dry fit we ’ve had for seear.’ 

e. A capricious impulse, humour, mood. 

111680 Butler Rem. (1759' I. 174 Invention .. Disdains 

t' obey the proudest Wit, unless it chance to b* in the Fit. 

1786 Burns To J. S, iv, Just now I 've taen the fit o' rhyme, 

1787 Mad. D’Ar'blay Diary- & Mar,, I assured him I was 
seized with a silent' fit. 1869 Mrs. Stowe Oldtown Folks 
iv, 30 When the'fifc'\vas:on him, he would shoe a horse better 
than any man in the county. 

f. A violent access or outburst of laughter, tears, 
rage, etc. 

1654 Whitlock Zodtomia 47 The Doctresse would have 
a shaking fit of Laughter at you presently. 1676 Hobbes 
Iliad (1677) 377 Achilles, when his fit of tears was 
laid ., came from his throne. 1678 Wanley Wond. Lit. 
World V. ii. § 12. 469/2 In one of his drunken fits he was 
Wied alive. 1778 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 26 A%g., [She] 
took me into a back room, and burst into a hearty fit of 
laughter. 1816 Shelley W lastor 171 Her breath Tumultu- 
ously accorded with those fits Of intermitted song. 1874 
Carpenter Meni. Phys. i. vii. (1879) S^S A prolonged fit of 
grumbling. i 885 J. K. Jerome Idle Thoughts 64 He would 
go off into fits of merriment over every word you uttered. 

6 . Comb., as f fit-meal <2^/27., by fits and starts 
(cf. Piece-meal) ; fit-weed (see quot.). 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. 34 a, Rather . . then day-diuersi- 
fying Agues .. should fit-meale feede on them. _ 1736 P. 
Browne ^ainaica 185 The stinking Eryngo or Fittweed . . 
All parts of this plant are reckoned very powerful anti- 
histerics. 

tFit, .fAS Ohs. rare’-'K In 3 fitte (2 syll,). 
[ME. file, perh. t—OE. of obscure origin ; 
possibly f. Fit sb.'^ 

It might be supposed to be a subst. use of Fit«., but that 
word has not been found before the 15th c.,. and is perhaps 
a derivative of this.] 

An adversary of equal power ; one^s ‘ match 

A 1250 Owl fy Night, 782 Thou deth mid strengthe and 
mid w'itte That other thing nis non his fitte. 

Fit (fit), sb.^ [f. Fit v.^\ 

1. The process of fitting or rendering fit. f a. In 
the phrase out of fit, app. meaning ‘ fitted out, 
settled in life ' [pbs. rare — '^). to. A preparation 
or fittingy^r something (U.S.). Ci. outfit. 

a x688 Bunyan Heav, Footman (1698) 42 Till my children 
are out of Fit. 1883 New Eng. Jml. Educ. XVII. 133 
[This Academy] has for many years given an excellent fit 
for college. 

2 . A fitting or adaptation of one thing to another, 
esp. the adjustment of dress to the body ; the style 
or manner in which something is made to fit. To 
a fit : to a nicety. 

1823 W. T. Moncrieff Tom ^ Terry i. iv, A tight fit, not 
much hunting room. x868 E. Yates Rock Ahead n. Hi, 
He noticed all these details down to the fit of her gloves, 
1884 W. C. Smith Kildrostan, 69 A man May be ashamed 
too of his rustic fit. 1890 C. M. Woodward Manual Train. 
XV. 247 How to .saw to a fit on the right or left of a line. 

to- Conor. A garment that fits. 

X831 Examiner 11/2 It’s rather a tight fit. 1849 Thackeray 
Peiidennis xvH, It [the gown] was an excellent fit. 

Soap-making, 'i'he condition of the liquid 
soap in the operation of ‘ fitting see Fit v. 10. 

1885 W. L. Carpenter Manuf, Soap yi. 173^ Practice and 
observation alone enable the operator to obtain ‘ a good fit \ 
Ibid., A fine fit gives a very large nigre. 

4 . A fit-out : a furnishing with all that is requi- 
site, esp. in dress ; an equipment. 

1836 Marryat Mulsh. Easy xx, They condescended to 
have a regular fit-out —and it so happened that the fit-out 
was not far from a regular fit. 1844 Dickens Mart, Chttz. 
xxiii, Who says we ain’t got a first-rate fit-out? 

6. Comb., as fit-rod (see quot.). 

1867 Smyth SailoPs Wordkk., Fit-rod, a small iron rod 
with a hook at the end . . to ascertain the length of the bolts 
or treenails required to be driven in. 

Fit (fit), a. Forms : 5 fyt, 6 fitte, 6^7 fytt(e, 
6- fit. [First recorded iT 1440 ; possibly f, Fitj'^. 2 , 
though as that word is known only from a solitary 
instance the derivation is very doubtful. The adj, 
is recorded a century earlier than the modern verb, 
and appears to be its source ; the view that it is 
a pa. pple, of the vb. fitte to marshal troops (see 
Fit 27 . 1 1) is tenable only on the assumption that 
the vb. had an unrecorded wider sense. To some 
extent the adj. appears to have been influenced in 
meaning by Feat «.] 

1 . Well adapted or suited to the conditions or 
circumstances of the case, answering the purpose, 
proper or appropriate. Const, for (also, rarely, 
with ellipsis of for) or to with inf. 

0x440 Promp. Parv. 163/1 Fyt, or mete, congrum, 1530 
'hxL'e. Image Both CAxxi. Hh v b, Nothinge faire apered this 
stones . . whan they were hewen, squared and made fitte 
foundacion. 1394 Wjllobie in Shaks. C. Praise 10 No 
tyme or fit occasion leave. 1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. JV, i. ii. 17 
Thou art fitter to be worne in my cap, then to wait at my 
heeles. 1399 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner M v, Tench . . 
is fittest meate for labouring men. X613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 
n. ii. 117 Prethee call Gardiner to me, my new Secretary, 
I find him a fit fellow, a 16x6 Beaum. & Fl. Bonduca iii, i, 
Steel us both with angers, and warlike executions fit thy 
viewing. 1634 T. Johnson Parey's Chirttrg. xxvi. xxxvi. 
(1678) 654 The time fittest for the use of Apophlegmatisms 
is the morning. 1639 Fuller Holy War v. xxix. (1647) 281 
A Spaniard . . proposed the French Tongue as most fit. 
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1663 Butler H ud. t. i, 86$ This is no fit Place Nor time, to 
.out the Case. 1710 Prideaux Orig. Tithes ii. 53 
What IS the fittest portion' of our Substance to, be set apart. 
X832 Miss Ypnge Canuos I. ii. 14 Until he could find a 
fit opportunity "of quitting Normandy, 186a H. Spencer 
First Princ. 1. v. § 32 (1875) rig Forms of religion .. must 
be fit for those who live under them. 1875 Jowi^tt 
( ed. 2) III. 251 Those stories are not fit to be repeated, 
to. absol.’, Q&p.'m survival of Ike fittest, 

1843 Carlyle ^ Pr. ii. viii. iit There is in evei*y 
Nation and Community a fittest, a wisest, bravest, best. 
X867 Spencer Biol. § 193 II.53 Py the continual .survival 
of the fittest, such structures must become established. 

2 . Befitting the person or the circumstances, agree- 
able to decorum, becoming, convenient, proper, 
right. Const, as above. Now only in predicative 
use, as It is fit that, etc., or to with infi. 

0x440 }'ork Myst. i. 65 Fetys and fayre. and fygured full 
fytt. XS54-9 Bongs 4- Ball. Pk. 4- Mary {yZGoi 4 In hyme 
voyd was nothyng that was nydfull and fytt. x6ox Shaks. 

A ll’s Well m. vi. 14 It were fit you knew him, least . . he 
might at some great and trustie businesse. .fayle you. X607 
— Cor. in. U.83 Say to them Thou.. Hast not the soft way, 
which thou do’st confesse Were fit for thee to vse. x6as 
Bacon Ess., Innovations (Arb.) 526 What is setled by 
Custome, though, it be not good, yet at least it is fit- 1649 
Bp.^ Hall Cases Consc. (1650) 203 There aj'e Theologicafl 
verities fit for us to know and beleeve. a 1713 Burnet 
Time{yj(£) L 102 While he was balancing m his mind what 
was fit for him to do. 1787 Bentham Def. Usury yi. 94 It 
is one thing, to find reasons why it is fit a law should have 
been made : it is another to [etc.]. 

absol. x68x Dryden Abs. 4* Achit. 765 If the Croud be 
Judge of fit and just, And Rings are onely Officers in trust, 
Then [etc.]. 1810 D. Stewart Philos. Ess. ii. i. i. 215 The 
idle generalities we meet with, .about the ideas of the good, 
the fit, and the becoming. 

to. In phrases, to see, think fit. j 

1611 Bible 2 Mdcc. iv. 19 Which ., the bearers therof j 
thought fit not to bestow vpon the sacrifice, a 1687 Petty | 
Pol. Arith. (1690) 95 All these things may be done, if it be i 
so thought fit by the Sovereign Power. 1711 Steele Sped. \ 
No. 43 I* 3 Where and in what manner we see fit. 1761 j 
Hume Hist. Eng. III. Ixi- 322 Cromwell thought fit to i 
indulge a new fancy. 1815 Mrs. Sherwood Susan Gray 73 
If God sees fit . . that I should marry, in his due time he i 
will provide me with a worthy husband. 1873 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 477 The Athenians have thought fit to 
condemn me. 

t e. Needing, requiring, or calling for (action 
of some kind). Const, to with passive inf. Cbs. 

1621 Elsing Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 54 Fytt to be 
so done, but the matter of Yelverton. .cannot be paste over. 
i66z-2 Marvell Corr. xxxiii. Wks. 1872-3 II. 77 Wherein 
you shall find it [the Petition] fit to be alterd, be pleased 
to returne it corrected to us. 1756 Borke Subl. 4* R. Wks. 
1842 I. 53 Good sense and experience .. find out what is fit 
to De done in every work of art, 
t 3 . Of a manufactured article: Of the right 
measure or size ; made to fit, accurate in fit, well 
or close-fitting. Obs. 

1330 Palsgr. 312/2 Fytte as a garment or other thynge. 
1388 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. i. 50 One a these Maides girdles 
for your waste should be fit. XS96 Harington Metam. 

A Jax (18x4) 8 To which you must have a hollow key with a 
worm fit to that screw. 1641 French Distill, i. (1651) 6 
The stopple . . ground very smooth and fit to the mouth of 
the Vessell. 1646 Crashaw Poems 118 Her garments, that 
upon her sit. .close and fit. 1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 169 
A square hole made fit to it in the hithermost Cheek. 

Possessing the necessary qualifications, properly 
qualified, competent, deserving. Const, as above ; 
also ^of. For phr. Fit to hold a candle to: see 
Candle 5 c. 

1373 G. Harvey Leiter-hk. (Camden) 44 Having now at 
the lenght so fit a barer as I have, isgx Shaks. Two Gent. 

I. H. 45 ’Tis an office of great worth. And you an officer fit 
for the place. ^£1392 H. Smith Wks. (1866-7) !• 47® They 
thought themselves fitter to govern than he. 1607-ia Bacon 
Ess., Youth 4* Age (Arb.) 258 Yonge Men are fitter to 
invent, then to iudge ; fitter for execution, then for (Jouncell. 
1621 Lady M, Wroth Urania 42% None, .how much soeuer 
condemn'd, but may liue to be fit of commiseration and 
respect. 1670 Temple Let. to Earl NorthumberlandVTks. 
173X II. 220 Nothing makes Men fit to command, like hav- 
ing learn’d to obey. 172a De Fob Reli^. Courtsh. t. i. (1840) 
22, 1 think my father is the fittest to give him his answer. 
X771 Franklin Autobiog.Wks. 1840 L 89 This is a business 
I am not fit for. 1833 Browning FraLippo toj Let's see 
what the urchin's fit for. 1868 Bain Ment. 4* Mor. Sc. 
(1875)624 Every man.. being fitter to take care of himself 
than of another person. 

6. In a suitable condition for doing or under- 
going something ; prepared, ready. Const, or 
/i? with ; otherwise exc. 

[^*534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. (Camden 1846) I, 102 
Brittaine seemed, .feete for the invasion of hostilitie.] 2368 
Grafton Ckron. II. 113 The sayde Lewes was in all pointes 
fit for their handes. 1396 Shaks, Merck. V. v. i. 85 The 
man that hath no rausicke in himselfe .. Is fit for treasons. 
x6o3 — Meas. for M. in. i. 266 The Maid will I . . make fit 
for his attempt. 1604 — Otk. in. iv. 166 If I doe finde him 
fit, He moue your suite, 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. i. (1847) 4 If 
I be not fit to go to Prison, I am not fit . . to go to Judge- 
ment. i68x W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 610 Is 
the money fit? X703 M-oyion Mech. Exerc. 212 Having 
prepared the Work fit for the Lathe, i784 (Ika.WPER Let. xo 
Feb., When I am . . more fit for mental occupation than at 
any other time. 1796 Mrs, Glasse Cookery xix. 300 They 
will be fit to eat in two or three days, 1823 Grabs Tecknol. 
Did., Fit for service (Mil.)j an epithet for healthy men 
capable of undergoing the fatigues of service, a 1825 For by 
Voc. E. Anglia, *Gome, stir, make yourself fit.’ 1846 J. 
Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) H. 345 Which makes 
the land perfectly clean and fit for the wheat crop. 
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to. Inclined, disposed. Now chiefly and. 

dial, in stronger sense : Angry or troubled enough 
to (do sometMng desperate or violent) ; exhausted 
enough, ‘ ready ' to (sink to the ground, etc.). 

Baret Alv. F 603 Fitte . . inclined, disposed, accomo- 
datus. XS83 Abp. S ANDYS (1841) 308 When men are 

heavy laden with grief and sorrow, then are they fittest to 
call for and to receive refreshing. 1728 De YesB-Sysi. Magic 
(1840) 25X, l am fit to hang myself h^ause I can’t find it ouL 
1^87 Burns To W. 50 And Calvin's folk are fit: to fell 

mm. 1821 Clare Vill, Minsir. Vl. 24 To look at things 
around he's fit to, freeze. 1848 J. H. Newman Loss ^ Gain 
It He .. keeps you standing till you are fit to sink. 1878 
CumbeHd. Glbss.'fTh&y war fit to feyt about her.' 

quasi-af/tz. 1808 in Spirit Pub. yrnis. (iSogi XIL 301 It 
made us laugh.fit to kill ourselves. 

o. of things : Likely, ‘ enough V(to). coUoq. 

1776 Bentham Wks. 1 . 274We hear now and then of a Sort 
of Government fit to break one’s teeth, called an Ochlocracy, 

6 . In Racmg or Athletics •. In goo& ' form'* or 

condition; hence in good health, perfectly 

well. Fit as a fiddle : see B'iddle sb. i b. 

X869 Bradwood 7 'he O. V. H. (1870) 28 Vale Hou.se was 
not as ‘fit' inside as modern conveniences might have made 
it, 1876 OuiDA Winter City vi. 124 To hear the crowd on 
a race-day call out. .* My eye, ain't she fit !’ ju.st as if I were 
one of the mares. 1883 Manch. Exam, x'j Jan. 5/3 General 
Stewart with his men and camels, all apparently well and 
fit. 1891 Dixon Did. Idiom. Phr. s. v. Fit, ‘ How are you ?* 
— ‘ Very fit, thank you ; never felt better.' 

7 . quasi-fl^fz'. —Fitly. 

c 1440 [See sense 2 above.] xs8i J. Bell HnddojPs A nstu. 
Osor. 200 This would have accorded farre fitter with your 
exposition, 1391 Shaks. Txuo Gent. iv. iv. 167, I was turn’d 
in Madam lulias gowne Which serued me as fit .. As if the 
garment had bin made for me. 16x3 W. Browne Brit. Past. 
It. i.Wks. 1772 II. 33 Limos. .fed well. .Which serv’d Marina 
fit. 1630 M. Godwyn tr. Bp. Hereford's Ann. Ejtgl. 153 
The mention of Poole falls fit with our time. 1637 W. Rand 
tr. Ga.ssendls Life Peiresc ii. 75 One cup would go fit into 
the other. 

8. Comb., as \ fit-forked adj. 

1398 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. i. iv. Handy-crafts 2x4 
Their fit-fork6d stems. 

Fit (fit), v.^ Forms: 5 fitte, 7 fitt, fyt(t, 5 - 
fit. [Sense i, found only in the Morte Arthur 
c 1 400, is of uncertain etymology, but may possibly 
be f. Fit $b.^ Apart from this use, the word first 
appears late in i6th c. when it was presumably a 
new formation on Fit a. The coincidence of form 
and meaning with the 16- 17th c. Du. and Flemish 
vitten to suit, agree, adapt, is remarkable, but 
most probably the two words have developed their 
identical sense independently by different processes, 
though they may be from the same ultimate root. 

In mod. editions of isth c. works, the words fit, besii 
( =s to be becoming), sitting ( - becoming) are often misprinted 
fit, befit, fitting: the latter do not appear to be older than 
the Elizabethan period, but when once introduced they 
rapidly superseded the older synonyms ; probably owing to 
their obvious connexion with Fix a., they were felt to ex- 
press the meaning more forcibly.] 

+ 1 . 1 . trans. To array, marshal (soldiers). Ohs. 

Only in the Morte Arthur. 

?r£X4oo Morte Arth. 1755 Thus he fittez his folke. lUd. 
1989 The kynge . . ffittes his fote-mene, alles hym faire 
thynkes. Ibid. 2455 pe frekke men of Fraunce folowede 
thare aftyre, ffaire fittyde one frownte. 

II. To be fit, becoming, or suitable (to). 
t2. intr. To be fit, seemly, proper, or suitable. 
Chiefly impetus, or c^zf\-impers, Obs. or arch. 

(The first examples given under the trans. sense 3 may 
belong here, as the obj .-pronoun is probably dative. Cf. 
similar use of sit.) 

XS74 H. G. tr, Cataneo’s Most hriefe Tables Aiij a, Howe 
to determine vppon a sodayne fitteth well to eueiye one 
that hath anye doinges. ^ 1392 Shaks. Rom. 4- Jul. i. v. 77 It 
fits when such a Villaine is a guest. 1^4 Spenser A moretti 
liv. 5 Sometimes I joy when glad occasion fits. 1394 First Pt. 
ConteHtion{xZ43) 8 Whose Church-Iike humours fits not for a 
Crown, 1394 C AREW Huarte^s Exam, Wits (16x6) 130 This 
fitteth not to be remembered to the Preachers of our time. 
^1620 Z. Boyd Zion’s Flowers{i^ss) 5 Amittais Sonne files for 
what I intend. 163a Milton Penseroso 78 If the air will 
not permit, Some still removed place will fit. 1671 — Samson 
yi8 To appear as fits before th' illustrious lords. 1663 
(Serbier Counsel 99 None will deny but that Greatnesse 
and Conveniency being conjoynt fits best. 1725 Pope Odyss. 
in. 83 The genial banquet o'er, It fits to ask ye, what your 
native shore, And whence your race? 

+ to. To agree or harmonize with. Obs. 

1388 Shaks. Tit. A. ni. i. 266 Why dost thou laugh? it 
fits not with this houre. 1603 — Lear 111. ii. 76 He. . Must 
make content with hb Fortunes fit. 1394 ^arew Huarte’s 
Exam. Wits (1616) 119 A name, which might fit well with a 
furious Giant. 

B. trans. Chiefly impers. or ofyafi-impers. To be 
suited or suitable to, be proper for j to be in har- 
mony with, become, befit. 

a X586 Sidney n, x. 142 b. How euill fits it me to 

haue such a sonne. 1390 Marlowe Edw. II. iii. ii. Things 
of more weight Than fits a prince so young as I to bear. 
1593 Shaks. Lucr. 1613 Few words, .shall fit the trespass® 
best. 1671 Milton Samson 1236 This_ insolence other kind 
of answer fits. 1703 Rowe U lyss. in. i. 1240 This Boldness 
does- not fit a Stranger. 1723 Pope Odyss. in. 57 Thee first 
it fits, oh stranger t to prepare The due libation. x8o6 
H. SiDOQHS Maid, Wife, 4 " Widow 11.239 What the con- 
tents of Middleton’s letter were it fitted me not to inquire. 
1852 Tennyson Death Dk. Wellington iii, Lead out the 
pageant : sad and slow, As fits an universal woe. xS66 Geo. 
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Eliot F, HoU I. i. 49 Her person.. would have fitted an 
empress in her own right. 

t 4- To be ^ well adapted or suitable for ; to 
answer or satisfy tlie requirements of ; to answer, 
suit. Also, t To fit it^ -f To fit ones turn : to serve 
one’s turn. 

iSyx Hanmek Chrm> Irel. (1633) 179 Little lohn came to 
Ireland . .and found in the woods enough to fit his humours. 
*598 Shaksl Merry W. n. i. 166 Trast me, I thought on her ; 
shee’ll fit it. 1603, Sir G. F enton in Lzsmore Papers Ser. ii. 
(1887) I. 74 A cours.se which may ease you, and yet will 
fytt my turne. *677 HoRNECKGif, LatuComsdAv. (1704) 
126 A temptation which will fit one, will not fit another. 
1^03 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 197 Of these Rowlers they have 
several . . that upon all occasion they may chuse one to fit 
thejr purpose. 1749 Fieldwg Tmn viu. iv, There is 
a piece of cold buttock and carrot, whicli will fit you. 

6 , To be of the right measure or proper shape 
and size for; to be correctly shaped or adjusted 
to. Said fr/. of dress ; also Oit^nabsoL The 
edp fits: see CAPrAi 9 . To fit to a T: see T. 

¥nrriE. tr. Gteazzo's Civ. Ccfwv. 11. (1586) 51 b, To finde 
a fashion for a saddle to fit anie Horse. 1603 Shaks. Mem. 
for M. IV. ii. 46 Euerie true mans apparrell fits your Theefe. 
a 1691 Boyle Firmness Wk.s. 1744 I. 278 As much of the 
stone, as was contiguou.s to the marchasite.. fitted the niar- 
chasite so close as if [ete.F *795 Burns Song^ Lmi May^ a. 
hraw waoert And how her new shoon fit her auld schachl’t 
feet. x8a8 Scott F. M. Perth xxxiv, [The] armour . , 
is . light, and will fit thee well. 184a Tennyson Walk 
to the M. 57 Those manners next That fit us like a nature 
second-hand. 1846 Greener Sc, Gunnery 207 A leaden ball 
to fit the bore. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley I. iii. 49 You cannot 
always cut out men to fit their profession. 1863 W. C. Bald- 
win African Jinnting vi. 152 The only utensil, .big enough 
to cook him in was a soap-boiler, which he just fitted. 

J. DE Griez in Law Times LXXX. 138/2 A suit of clothes, 
which the latter, .refused to accept, on the giound that the 
clothes did not fit hino. Mod. Y our description fits him to a T. 

cdsol. xjZ& CowPER Gilpin xMi, My bead is twice as big 
as yours. They therefore needs must fit. 1889 Bridges Feast 
of Bacchus III. 47 Pam. I like the hat. Ph. Is it comfort- 
able ? Pam. It fits like fun. 

b. intr. To be of such size and shape as to fill 
exactly a given space, or conform properly to the 
contour of its receptacle or counterpart ; to be ad- 
justed or adjustable to a certain position. Often 
with w« .(adv, and prep,), intOy in with. 

^ x^t^Acc. Sen, Late Foy. ii. (1711)142 On the upper Lip 
is a cavity or hole which the lower [printed upper] Lip fits 
exactly into. 1703 Moxon JSxerc. 283 Then yoiir 

Wainscot will fit exactly between any two lines of the 
Arch. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876} I. App. 644 A 
statement which curiously fits in with our story. 1891 
Speaker 11 July 37/1 The. .complicated mechanism invented 
in the library would not fit into modern life. Mod. This 
peg fits into this hole, 

III. trans. To make fit. 

6 . To make fit or suitable ; to adapt to the object 
in view; to make ready, prepare ; f rarely with. up. 
Const, to with sb. or inf . : otherwise dial, only, 

1600 Hakluyt Voy. III. 200 A notable strong ship, .in 
all thinges fitted for a man of warre. x6ii Bible Rom. ix, 
22 The ve.ssels of wrath fitted to destruction. *628 Digby 
Voy. Medit. {%Z6Z) 5 In like manner wee fitted our seleues 
for fight. 1634 Earl Cork Diary in Lismore Papers 
Ser. I. (18S6) IV. 43, 1 rodd with my daughter, .to fyt the 
bowse against her reraovall thither. 1670 Narborough 
ymL in Acc.Sev. Late Voy. (1711) 28, I judged this a very 
fit Harbour to fit the Ship in, 1674 tr. SchefiePs Lapland. 
66 Skins, either plain or fitted up for use. 1677 Yarranton 
Eng. Improv. 53 There is much in preparing and fitting of 
the Flax, 1703 Moxon Mech, Exerc. 74 You must know 
how to grind, and whet them, for they are not so fitted 
when they are bought. *71^*0 Pope Iliad 11. 186 They 
urge the Train, To fit the Ships, Bracken Farriery 

Impr. (1756) I. 33 This.. fits the Glands to perform their 
Office. 1784 CowpER Task i. 374 Winds from all quarters . , 
fit the limpid element for use. 1877 Mrs. Olipkant Makers 
Flor. i. I The action of time may fit Rome.. for becoming 
the capital of Italy. x88o W. Comw. GUss. s.v., ‘ When shall 
I fit the dennar ? ’ 

b. To render (a person) competent or qualified. 
Const, as above, 

1597 Hooker EccI. Pot. v. i. § i [If] that which fitteth 
them hee their vertues. 1647 Trapp Comment, on Epist. 
68? Such as fits a man for some particular calling 1671 
Milton F. R. i. 73 Who. .Pretends to. .fit them so Purified 
to receive him pure, 1720 Ozell Verfot's Rom. Rep. IL 
IX. 48 T0 fit himself to shine in it more conspicuously. 1820 
W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 174 Accomplishments, fitting him 
to shine both in active and elegant life. 1888 Bryce Amer. 
Commw. HI. Ixxx,^ 54 It . . does not completely fit him to 
weigh the real merits of statesmen. 

abstd. (U.S. only.) 

187S ScriinePs Mag. XV. 426/2 There are schools that 
fit for Harvard. There are those that fit for Yale 

7. To fashion, modify, or arrange so as to con- 
form or correspond to something else. Const, to, 
formerly also f into, f for. 

xSSo Lyly Euphnes (Arb.) 473 For as thou framest thy 
manners, so wil thy wife fit hers. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N, i. 
i. ii8 To fit your fancies to your Fathers will. X615 R. 
Bruch tr. Gerhard! s Soule's Watch title-p.. Heavenly 
Meditations, .fitted to all the Dayes in the Weeke. c 164s 
Howell Lett. iv. xiv. 19 , 1 return here enclos’d the Sonnet 
, .rendered into Spanish, and fitted for the same Ayr it had 
in English. 1665 Boyle Occas. Ref. (1845) 36 Scarce any 
thought will puzzle him to fit words to it. 17x8 {title) A 
Book of Psalms in Blank Verse fitted into the tunes com- 
monly used. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. Ixxv. 6 Expert In 
fitting aptest words to things. 1855 H. Reed Led. Eng. 
Lit. t. (xSyS) 36 How exquisitely the individual man and 
the external world are fitted to each other. 1877 Huxley 
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Amer. Addr. J. 29 , 1 have no reason to suppose that she 
[Nature] is bound to fit herself to our notions. 

8 . To fix, apply, adjust, or insert (something) so 
that it fills exactly the required place, or conforms 
to the contour of its receptacle or counterpart. 
Const, in, into, on, to, upon ; also with in adv. 

i6xx Bible 1 Kings vl. Gold, fitted vpon the earned 
worke. 162S Higby Voy. Medit. (1868) 86 The Jonas (to 
whom wee continually fitted saiie). 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 
543 Let each.. Fit well his Helme. 1670 Narborough 
frnl. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. (17x1) 30 The rest of the 
seamen fitted Rigging. X703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 136 
Having, .fitted in the Bressummers, Girders, Joysts, etc. 
1719 De Foe Cmsoe i. 242 He had a Bow and Arrow, and 
was fitting it to shoot at me. 17^ H. Hunter tr. S t. -Pierre's 
Stud, Nat. (1799 > 1 . 3x The tyrant, .who fitted the unhappy 
traveller to his bed of iron- 1867 Smyth SailoPs Worfi-bk., 
Fit rigging, to cut or fit the standing and running rigging 
to the masts, etc. 1879 Cassells Teckn. Educ. IV. 78/1 
The practice of fitting them [water-tight bulkheads] has since 
become common. 1883 Knowledge 13 July 30/1 A dress- 
maker would fit the belt best. 1&5 Law Times LXXIX. 
366/2 Hoods will also be fitted over the tops of the doors. 
fg. 187s JowETT Plato (ed. 2) V. 14 The accuracy with 
which the question and answer are fitted into one another- 
b. To fit on : to tiy oa (a garment, etc.) with 
the view of ascertaining whether it fits the person. 
(Also colloq. with the person as objl) To fit the cap 
on : to take some allusion as applying to oneself. 

184a Whittock, etc. Bk. Trades 431 When the suits are 
commanded to be fitted on. 1842 Tennyson St. S. Siylites 
206 The crown ! the crown ! So now ’'tis fitted on and grows 
to me. 1836 Reade Never too Late xxiv. The truth is 
when a searching sermon is preached, each sinner takes it 
to himself, .1 am glad the prisoners fitted the cap on. 

f 9. To appoint, determine, or settle as may be 
fitting. Obs. 

x6. . Beaum. & Fl. Laws Candy 1. i, My prisoner . . I sur- 
render ; Fit you his ransom. — Mad Lover iii. i, If by 
my meanes Your busines may fitted. x62i--3t Laud 
Sev. Serm. (1847) 10 This time is in God to fit. 

fb. Sc. To adjust or balance (an account); also, 
to examine, test, or audit (accounts''. Obs. 

x6s3 Burgh Rec. Glasgow (Rec. Soc.) IL 269 To meit 
with Mr. George Young and to fitt and cleir ane compt 
with hino. 

10. Soap- making. To bring (a mass of fiiiid soap) 
into such a condition that it will separate into two 
strata, the upper purer than the lower. 

1866 Tomlinson Cycl. Useful Arts II. 539 The soap is 
filed, i.e. the contents of the copper are fused in a weak 
lye or in water. 1885 W. L. Carpenter Manuf. Soap vi. 
173 The English practice is to fit rather ‘fine.’ 1887 
Encycl. Brit.XXll. 204/1 It is impossible to ‘fit’ or in 
any way purify soft soap. 

IV, 11. To supply, furnish, or provide with 
what is fit, suitable, convenient, or necessary. ? Obs. 
when obj. is a person. 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent. n. vii. 42 Fit me with such weedes 
As may beseeme some well reputed Page. 1393 — John 
in. iii. 26, I had a thing to say, But I will fit it with some 
better tune.^ 1627-77 Feltham Resolves i. xxv. 44 Those 
[senses] which carry the most pleasing tasts, fit us with 
the largest reluctations. 1653 Walton Angler 71, 1 wil fit 
him. to morrow with a Trout for his breakfast. x66o Boyle 
New Exp. Phys.-Mech. Proem 7 The last nam’d Person 
fitted me with a Pump. ^ X703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 32 
Having fitted yourself with a Hole in your Screw-plate. 
xygj'QsLACNM.N Farriery Impr. IL 61 They will pre- 

tend. .that they can fit you to a Title with such a Horse. 
1892 Law Times Rep. LXVIL 251/1 A steamship of 1074 
tons net, fitted with steam steering gear. 

b. trefl. To fit oneself: to suit oneself, get 
suited. Also pass. To be fitted i to be suited, dial. 

1667^ Pepys Diary 29 Jan., He . . promised she should 
stay till she had fitted herself. 1786 Burns To G. Hamilton 
14 If sae be ye may be Not fitted otherwhere. 1877 N. W. 
Line. Gloss., I’m just fitted where I am. 1882 Lane. Gloss., 
Fitted, suited, .served. 

c. To fit out: to supply with what is necessary ; 
to equip, rig out, Obs.oxz. Naut. ox transf. from 
that use. 

1670 R. Coke Disc. Trade 63 A Butch Ship . . may he 
built and fitted out to Sea for half the terms an English 
Ship can. X722 De Foe Plague 9 All loaded with 
Baggage and fitted out for tiuvelling. 1741^ Richardson 
Pamela I. 21 My poor honest Dress, with which you fitted 
me out. X776 Trial of Nundocomar 70/2, I .saw Maha 
Rajah . . order the hou.se to be fitted out for him. 1824 Landor 
Imag. Conv. Wk.s. 1846 I. 106/2 If they had, they would 
fit ou t a cutter. 1840 Thirlwall Greece VII. 183 The Athe- 
nians, in addition to the galleys which they had before, 
fitted out others. 1893 Stevenson 2 At a mer- 

chant's in the liuckenbooths I had myself fitted out. 

d. 7'o fit Up : to supply with necessary fittings, 
furniture, or stores- 

1670 Rj Coke Disc. Trade li. 56 The Dutch . . do fit^ up 
more Ships for Navigation, and cheaper than the English, 
1728 Pope Lei. to Swift ao June, He has fitted up hisfanru 
x82x Shelley Epipsyck. 313 , 1 have fitted up somechambers 
there. 1839 Jephson Brittany xv. 243 The kitchen was 
fitted up with large boilers and ovens. 

trans. X869J. Maiotneau Ess. II. 156 Their neighbouring 
skies are fitted up with moons. 

12. To visit (a person) witb a fit penalty; to 
punish. Obs. exc. Australian. Also dial, with out. 

a 1623 Fletcher Hum. Lieutenant iv. L If I do not fit ye 
let me frie for’t- 1683-8 Roxb. Bcdl. VII. 470 His La.ss 
then presently devis’d to fit him for his whoring. 1782 
Miss Burney Cecilia (1809) II. 229 With a look that implied 
— ni fit you for this! 1889 Boldrewood Robbery under 
Arms (1890) 3 A sergeant police was shot in our last 


scrimmage, and they must fit .some one over that. Mod. 
lDerb5^shire' ni fit you out for this. 

t !Pit, v.'i^ Obs. rare'"'^ [f. Fit trans. 

To force by fits or paroxysms out of (fixt usual 
jDlace'). 

c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. exh, How haue^ mine eies out of 
their Spheares bene fitted In the distraction of this madding 
feuer? 

3Pit (fit), fSc. pronunciation of Foot.] In 
the game of (see quots.L 

1831 Blackw. Mag. T>ec. fs Fit fair and rink straight. 
1892 J. Kerr Hist. Curling 361 The crampit or the hack is 
immoveable, and no advantage must be taken by changing 
to a place from which the shot could be more easily taken. 
This is fit fair. Ibid., He must first fit the tee, i.e. he 
must so place himself that his eye travels along the central 
line toward the farther tee, while his right foot rests in the 
hack or on the heel of the crampit. 

Fit, Sc. and dial. var. of Foot; also van (dial, 
or vulgar) : see Fight z?. 

Fitcb (fitj), sk^ Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 4-5 
fieclie, fetch, 5-6 jBlehe, 6 feche, fytoh, fitche, 
5- fitch, [var. of Vetch.] 

1 . := Vetch; the plant Vida $ativa,ox \isstoA. 
Also attrib., as fitch-grass. 

1382 Wyclif Zjicj:. xxviii, 25 Barly, and myle, and ficche 
[1388 fetchis] in ther coestes. CX420 Pallad. on Husb. i. 
550 Fitches flynge afore hem [briddes] ofte. 1539 Bp. 
A'iLUETs IIarborowe Hj, Satan.. soweth tares and fytchp 
of heresies and sectes continually. i6ix Bible Isa. xxviii, 

25 Doth he not cast abroad the fitches ? 1725 Bradley 

Fam, Diet. s. v. Sand, It was sowed with Oats and Fitches. 
1780 Trans. Soc. Encourag. Arts (ed. 2' IL 57 Rib-grass, 
fitch-grass, .and rye-grass, 1876 in Whitby Gloss., Fitches. 
t b. With reference to the size of a vetch-seed. 

1390 Barrough Metk. Phisick. i. xxxvii. 61 Put in 
a peece of a spunge as much as the fiche. 1634 Peach am 
Genii. Exerc. i. xxii, 69 A little eare-waxe to the quantitie 
of a fitch. 

f 2. transf. Something resembling the seed of a 
vetch. Obs. 

1625 Hart Anat. Ur. n. viii. 102 Red Vetches or Fitches 
in the residence., are recorded -.to signifie.. great inflam- 
mation of the Liner. 

Pitcll (fitJ), .r5.2 Also 6 fy^che, feche, fyche, 
fiche. [a. (perh. through an unrecorded OF. form) 
MDu. visse,fisse, whence O'E.fissel Fitchew.] 

1 . =Fiichew. 

1530 J. Coke Eng. ^ Fr. Heralds § 213 (1877) 118 We have 
marterns. .otters, fitches, squerelles, etc. 1607 Topsell 
Fourf. Beasts (1658) 172 They say ‘ they stink like an 
litis,’ that is, a fitch, or poul-cat. i66x Lovell Hist. 
Anim. Min. 49 Fitch. .The part of u.se taken from them 
is the skinne. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Fitch, a Polecat. 

2. The fur or hair of a polecat. 

x5oa Will of Sowerby (Somerset Ho.) [Furred with] 
fy5ches. 1663-73 Bullokar, Fitch, the furr of the Polecat. 
1879 M. M. Backus in Encycl. Brit. IX. 83V* E'itck Size 
about that of the American mink. 1884 J. C. Staples in 
Girls Own Paper 8 Mar. 354/3 Some [brushes] are made 
of sable, fitch, and other hairs. 

3. A brush made of the hair of a fitchew or pole- 
cat ; also, a smalt brush made of hog’s hair. 

1873 Spon Workshop Rec. Ser. i. xo6 The smallest hog- 
hair brushes are called fitches. 

4. attrib., ocs fitch-brush, -hair, 

1840 Thackeray Sk. Bk., French Sck. Paint, (end), 
Can you describe it ? No, not if pens were fitch-brushes. 

riteb, V. Sc. and north, dial, [app, an inter- 
mediate form between Fike and Fidge.] 

1 . intr. ‘ To move by slow succussations from one 
place to another* (Jam,). Cf. Fidge v. 

1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerem. iv. viii. 35 They are so 
nettled therewith, that they fitch hither and thither. 1790 
A. Wilson Poems 63 A speakin^ Pack’s owre learnt for 
me, Or ane that steers an’ fitches. 

2. tram. ‘ To move any thing a little way from 
its former place * (Jam.). 

1892 Norihumb. Gtoiss., Fitch that flake — ^remove that 
hurdle. 

b. ^ To lift and lay down again, to touch a thing 
frequently * (Jam.) ; = Fidge s/. 

[1692 J. Curate Sc. Preslyt. Eloquence John 

[Simple] was ordinarily called Fitch-cape and Claw-poII, 
because in the time 01 Preaching, or Praying he used to 
claw his Head, and rub his flallet.] 
t Prtebant, a, Obs. [var. of Figeht: cf. 
Fitch ».] Nimble, restless. 

c x6oo Beaumont Grammar Lecture Sloane MS. 1709 f. 17 
To visit often the pagan puppett playes, and to behold 
their fitchant anticks. 

Fltcbe, (fi‘tj<?), a. Her. Also anglicized 
Fitchy. [ad. Yx.fichiyfichie, pa. pple. oificker to 
fix.] Fixed; applied to a cross, the lower ex- 
tremity of which is shaipened to a point. 

1372 Bossewell Armorieiu 64 b, S. beareth Sable twoo 
Delphines d’ Argent, addorsez hariant, betwene sixe Crosses 
Botony Fitche. ax66x Fuller Worthies (1662) 141 A 
Cross Patee fitchee betwixt the Attire. 1864 Boutell 
Heraldry Hist. ^ Pop. vi. 29 When the shaft of any Cross 
is pointed at the base, it is said to be Fitch6e. 

Fitcbed (fitjt), a. Her. Also 7 fitebet. [fi 
prec. + -ED ^ .] = prec. 

1362 Ijeigh Armorie 572, The field Azure a crosseformye 
fitched Or. 1611 Cotgr., Croix fchie, a crosse Fitchet. 
x688 R. Holme Armoury in. 145/1 Pencils of all sorts., 
as Duck Quill pointed and Fitched. X705 Hearne Collect, 
21 Dec., A Fesse . . between three Crosses fitched Gules. 
X889 in Elvin Diet. Her.,s.\. Fitche. 
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Pitcliea? V. Mining, intr, (See quot.) 

i86s Garland W. Comitf, Words in ymL Roy. Inst 
Cortm. Apr. 48 RRc/tored, to be baulked, stopped short. 
The word is mostly used in mining-, where some difficulty 
occurs in the boring of a bole for blasting. 

Pitcliet (fi’tjet). Also ^ fechet, 7-8 ficbakt. 
[dim. of Fitch sk-} 

1. = Fitchew i, 2. 

1S3S 1 ° Weaver Welis Wills (1890) 29 My blew fiuryd 
gowne of fechets. 1653 Walton Angler 1. i, 14 The Fichat 
..and the like creatures. 177a T. Simpson Vermin- Killer 
23 The Polecat, Fitchat, Fitchew, Formet. 1883 [see 
Fitchew i]. 

f 2 . Incorrectly ; The weasel. Ohs. cxc. dial. 

3i6o3 R AV Svnops. A nimat. 195. 1713 Richardson in Phil. 

XXVIII. 170 He [Rayl says that Mustela vul- 
garis is called here a Foumart or Fitchet. 1881 Leicester 
Gloss.., Fitchet. .sometimes incorrectly applied to a weasel. 

Fitcliew (frtj^'^% Forms: 5 fecliu, fycbte-w, 
{plural fecheiis, fyclaews, -eiix), 6 fechowe, 
fichenxe, fitcliewe, 7 fitclioll, fitcliaw, 8 
fi(b)clier, fitchole, 4- jatohew. [a. OF. fissel 
fissiaulx\ fissatt (Cotgr ), a diminutive 
formation on the word which appears in Du. of 
16-1 7th c. as fisse., visse^ viisdie (see Kilian and 
Hexham')-] 

1 . A foumart, polecat. 

1418 E. E. Wills (1882' 34 My furre of Fycheux. i486 
Bk. St. Allans B vijb^That no fulmertis nor . fecheus . . 
com nott in to hir. 1577 Harrison England m. iy. 
(1878) II. 25, I might here intreat . . of . . the weasell . . 
fitchew, and such like. 1688 in A. L. Humphreys I/ist 
Wellington (i88g) 125 Pd. for killing of a fitcholl and a 
hedgehogg 8 d. 175a Sir J. H ill Hht A nim. 547 They all 

call it..Mustela; we the Weasel, the Foumart, or the 
Fitcher. 1787 Grose Praviitc. Gloss.^ Fiicholey a polecat, 
fitchet or ficher. 1788 Wolcott (P. Pindar) PeteVs Pen- 
sion Wks. 1812 II. i 3 Your fowls have suffer’d by the 
fitchews. 1885 EncycL Brit. XIX. 332/1 To this [its fetid 
smell] it is indebted for its. .English fitchet, fitchew. 

b. Used as a term of contempt. 

1604 Shaks. Otk. IV. i. 150 ’Tis such another Fitchew. 

2 . The fur of the polecat. ; 

e 1394 P. PI Crede 295 A cote ha]? he furred Wi> foyns i 

or wih fiitchewes o^er fyn heuer. i 493 Will of Squyer 
(Somerset Ho.) Penulatam cum fychew pollys. i^a Will ; 
of Grene (Somerset Ho.) (Gown furred with) Ficheuxe. ; 
1534 in Weaver Wells Wilts (1890) 98 My gowne furryd 
with ffechowe. 1721 Bailey, Fitchow, a Pole-cat. .also the . 
skin of it. 

t Prtchew, v. 

a 1650 M ay Satir. Puppy (1657) 85 Yet this Is .she whom 
Pride did become as a full Oath doth a desperate Gallant : 
that fichew’d with a degenerate posture of the Chlnne. 

tri*tckock. OM Also ficli-, fytchock, 
jatchuk. [f. Fitch sk '2 4 dim. suffix -ook.] = 
Fitchew ; also as a term of contempt. 

a 1615 Beaum, & Fl. Bonduca i. ii. And make ye fight 
like fichocks. — ■ Scornful Lady v. i, Farewell, fytchock 1 
1804 Duncumb Herefordsk. I. 213 A fitchock, a pole-cat. 
1847 Halliwell, Fitchet,, a polecat, also called, .fitchuk. 

tPi-tcky, <2.'^ Ohs. [f. Fitchj^.^4-t 1.1 Re- 
sembling a fitch or vetch. 

16x0 Healey Si. Aug. Citie of God 612 There is. .lentz- 
cula of lens, a little fitchie kind of pease. _ . 

Eitchy (fi'tji), Her. [Anglicized form of 
FiTCHi.] = Fitch A Also tramf. 

1650 Fuller Pisgah iv. iv. 68 Silver sockets, .made fitchy, 

©r picked, to be put into the earth. 1763 BHt Mag. IV. 638 
Three cross crosiets, fitchy. 1864 Boutbll Heraldry H ist 
Pop. XV. >ed. 3) 215 Crusily fitchy or. 

tEi‘telfoofc. Ohs. rare-K [?Cf. Fittle <z.] 1 
An alleged designation for the hare. 

^1323 Hames of Hare in Kel. Ant. \. 133 The sittere, 
the gras-hoppere. The fitelfot, the foldsittere. 

ritful (fi*tful), a. [f. Fit sb:^ + -pL. A word 
tised once by Shakspere, and popularized by writers 
of the beginning of this century.] 

1 , Of a disease : Characterized by fits or pa- 
roxysms. Ohs. exc. in Shakspere’ s phrase. 

1605 Shaks. Mach, m, ii. 23 Lifes fitfull Feuer. 1744 
Armstrong Preservu Health i. 131 Quartana . . tins fitful 
pest With feverish blasts subdues the sickening land. 

2 . Characterized by irregular fits of activity or 
strength ; coming and going by fits and starts ; 
full of irregular changes; spasmodic, shifting, 
changing, capricious. 

1810 Scott Lady of L.x. Prol., And down the fitful breeze 
thy numbers flung. 1816 Byron Siege Cor. xxi, So seen by 
the dying lamp’s fitful light. 1832 Ht. Martine.au Each 
All ii. 18 His impulses were generoms, but fitful. 1841 
Ml ALL Nouconfl. I The fitful and convulsive energy they 
have at times displayed. 1874 Motley Bameveld I. 1- s 
The first fitful years of peace. 

Fitfully (fi-tfuli). adv. [f. prec. + -l.T 2.] In a 
fitful manner ; by fits and starts. 

1792 WoRDSw. Bescr. Sketches Poemy (1888) 17/2 Fitfully, 
and in flashes, through his soul, Like sun-lit tempests, 
troubled transports roll. 1834 Mrs. Somerville Connect. 
Pkys. Sc. xxxvii. (1849) 424 Here we have a star fitfully 
variable. 1889 Ruskin Prseteriia III. 181 The fireflies., 
shone fitfully in the still undturkened air. 

ritfolness (fi-tfulnes). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
Fitful condition or quality. _ 

1825 Lytton Falkland 13 Fitfulness of temper. 1859, 
Smiles Self-Help x. (i860) 264 A habit of fitfulness and 
ineffective working. 

Pitliel(,e, -ul, obs. forms of Fiddle. 


Kijly, rare . [£ Fit i ?. -{--lt U] =FiTJf. 

1573 Tusser Hnsb. (1878) X83 Giue cbilde that is fitly. 
*840 Browning Sordello vi. 441 ’Twere fitliest maintain the 
Guelfs in rule. 

Fitly (fi-tli), adv. [f. Fit a. + -lt KJ 

1 . In a way that is fit; properly^ aptly, be- 
comingly, suitably, appropriately. 

1:1550 in Strype Cranmer (1694) App. No. 49. 138 
heads [standithj most fyttely on London bridge. 15. . T ur- 
BERViLE Cmnfl. lost Dove, Epitaphes etc. (1567 130°, Eche 
part so fitly pight as none mought chaunge his place. 
i6’i7 Shaks. Cor. vt. ii 34 Cats that can iudge a.s. fitly of 
his worth. As I can of those Mysteries- 1667 Milton P. L. 
viii. 394 So fitly them in pairs thou hast combin’d, 

Berkeley A icipkr. 1. § 2 The mind of man may be fitly 
compared to a piece of land. axBzz Shelley Cyclops 193 
Well, isthedinnerfitlycookedandlaid? i87oSwiNBURNEAi'j^f. 

^ Stud. (1875) ZJ7 Seen fitlier by starlight than by sunlight, 
t b. At the fitting time or season, Ohs. 

1605 Shaks, Lean. ii. 184 From whence I will fitly bring 
you to heare my Lord .speake. 1611 Bible Prov. xxv. 11 
A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pictures of \ 
siluer. 1623-6 Cockeram ii. Fitly, opportunely. 

2 . Camh., as Jlity-cmtrwed,jitly~fair. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. h. iv. Cohtfnnes 375 Our 
Learned Elders . . Heav’n’s .shining Signes imagin'd fitly-fair. 
1677 tSiicsm Demonol. (1867) 182 A fitly-contrived subject. 

Fitment (fitment), [f. Fit v. + -ment.] 
tl. A making fit, preparation. Ohs. I 

1611 Shaks. Cynth. v, v. 409 'Twas a fitment for The pur- ! 
pose I then follow’d. ^ 

1 2 . That which is fitting or proper ; duty. Obs. 

1608 Shaks. Per. iv. vi, 6 When she should doe for clyents 
her fitment, .shee [etc.]. ^ 

3 . A piece of furniture. Usually in pt. Fittings. 

1851 Ord. <5- Regul. R. Engineers 4. 19 The expen.se of 
repairs of Fences, Fixtures, Fitments, &c. 1862 Mrs. 

Fkeshfield Grisons ^ Berti. xvii. 282 In keeping with the 
other fitments of the room. 1888 Illustr. Land. News 29 
Dec., Every variety of Fitment and Furniture. xSgi Times 
22 Oct. 16/5 The library has an enamelled wood fitment. 
Fitness (fi’tncs)- [f. Fit a;. + -kess.] ^ I 

1 . The quality or state of being fit or suitable ; | 
the quality of being fitted, qualified, or competent. 

1580 Baret F604 Ablenesse, fitnesse, hand.somnesse, 
habilitas. 1597 Hooker EccL Pol. v. vi. (1611) 193 Com- 
petent to shew their conueniencie and fitnesse. 1601 Shaks. 
AlTs Well 11. ii. 31 Haue you, I say, an answere of such fit- 
nesse for all questions ? 1748 Hartley Observ. Man n. ii. 158 
The Harmonies, and mutual Fitnesses, of visible things. 
1783 Burke Affairs htdia Wks. 1842 II. n His fitness for 
the supreme council. X84S-6 Trench Hu Is. Led. Ser. i. 
iii. 49 Every other man has . . fitnesses for one task ra,ther 
than another. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 132 Their 
fitness as instruments of thought to express facts. 

b. The State of being morally fit ; wrorthiness. 

1647 W. Lyford Transl. Sinner (1^8) 3 Not becau.se of 
our works, or fitnesse, or betternesse of di.sposition in us. 
*745 Wesley Afisw. Ck. 36 No Fitness is required at the 
Time of coriimunicating. 1858 J. Martine.au Stud. Chr. 
332 To in.sist. .on a mere moral fitness. 

2 . The quality or condition of being fit and proper, 
conformity with what is demanded by the circum- 
stances; propriety. 

1597 Hooker EccL Pol. v, § 7. 13 In things the fitnes 
whereof is not of it self apparent. 16x3 Shaks. Hen. I'PJI 
! n. iv. 23X The Queene being absent, 'tis a needfull fitne.sse 
i That we adiourne this Court till further day. 1784 Cowfer 
I Task V- 672 Make him hear Of rectitude and fitness. 1820 
^ Byron Let Wks. 1846, 153/T Their system has its rules, and 
its fitnesses, and its decorums. 

b. The {etemaV) fitness of things : a phrase 
extensively used in the 18th c- with reference to the 
ethical theory of Clarke, in wfoich the quality of 
I moral rightness is defined as consisting in a ‘ fitness ’ 

■ to the relations inherent in the nature of things. 
Hence popularly used (at first with playful allu- 
sion) for : What is fitting or appropriate. 

Clarke’s own usual phrase is * the eternal reason of things* ; 
but the words fit and fitness are constantly used by him as 
i synonyms of ‘ reasonable ’ and ‘ reason *. 

1705 Clarke Nat. Sf Rev. Relig. (1706) 52 They [the 
Hobbists] have no way to show how Compacts themselves 
come to be obligatory, but by inconsistently owning^ an 
eternal Fitness in the thing itself. X730 M. Tindal Chrisfi- 
anity old as Creation 357 His [God’s] Commands are to be 
measured by the antecedent Fitness ^ of Things. 1749 
Fielding Tom fones iv. iv, The rule of riglit, and the eternal 
fitness of things, *749 Lady Luxborough Let. to Skensfone 
29 Nov. (1775) 148 My writing a Postcript after so long a 
letter is not according to the fitness of things. . . Note. Be 
it known, these words thus applied are fashionable. 1885 
Manck. Exatn. 15 Sept- 4/7 Mr. Slagg .. showed a cha- 
racteristic sense of the fitness of things by confining his 
attention [etc.]. - _ 

f 3 . The quality of fittmg exactly (cf. Fit a. 3) 
correspondence of size and shape. Obs. 

x6s8 A. Fox Wteriz' Surg. 11. xxv. 150 Have a good Knife 
also about you, in case you have need to cut the splinters to 
a fitness. 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) I. xL 188 If there was 
any similitude or fitness, that I might be assured it was my 
own foot. 1793 Smeaton Ed^stone L, § 235 Where there 
was the least want of fitness. . either the stone or the rock was 
cut, till each stone would come into its exact relative position. 

t 4 . Readiness, inclmaiion. (Cf. Fit a. 5,, 5 b.) 
1604 Shaks. Ham. v. il 209 (Qo 2) I am con.<;tant to my 
purposes, they^ follow© foe Kings pleasure ; if his fitnes 
speakes, mine is ready. 

Fitsides (fitsaidz), adv. Se. ? Ohs. [f. fit, 
Sc. form of Foot + Side.] Only in phr. To he fit- 
side(s with (a person) : to be on the same footing 
1 with,, to be ' upsides ’ or quits with. 


FIT'TEB. 

1609 Btirgh Rec. Glasg. (Rec. Soc.) I. 304 And thou wart 
out of thy office, I sould be fit syde with the. X7SZ A. B. 
Stewart in Scots Mag. July (1753) would be fit- 

sides with Glenure, where-ever he met him. 

Fitt(fit),z;. iocaL [Of uncertain origin: identity 
with Fit v. 1 is possible.] To vend and load 
(coals) ; to load (a vessel) with coals for transport. 

i6oo~x Order of Hostmetis Comp, in Brand Ne^mastle 
IL 12.72 note. None shall fitt any keell . . without the consent 
of the owner thereof. 1625 Ibid. 28 Apr., To fitt and load 
coles abord of the keeles. 2823 in Brockett N. C, Words. 
Hence Fitting vbl. sk ; in quot. atirih. 

1843 T. Wilson Pitmads Pay, etc. 108 The Faitliers o” 
the fittin’ trade The Quayside a'ways pacin’. 

Fittable (fi'tab’l ), a. rare’~ \ [f. Fit v. + 

-ABLE.] That may be fitted. 

1611 Cotgr., Accommodable, fittable, aptable, appliable. 
1660 Howell Lexicon, Fittable, accommodable. 

Fittage (fileds). iocoL^ [f. Pitt zi. 4 -age.] 
The commission allowed a fitter or coal shipper. 

1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 49 Their xuetence is to 
have and get no more than two Shillings and six Pence ijer 
Chaldron .. for Fittidge. m N art hmnh. Gloss. 

attrib. 1797 Monthly Mag. HI. 73 Mr. A. Baker, staith- 
man and fittage agent to the Beami.sh South-Moor Colliery. 

Fitted (fited), ///. a. [t. Fit ■&. 4- -ed I.] a. In 
various senses of the vb.; h\s,Gfit(ed-ttp. b. Often 
used predicatively Mith the ppL sense somewhat 
obscured: Adapted, ^ calculated V likely. Const. 
to with htf. 

1736 Butler Anal. i. Wks. 1874 I. 201 Circumstances 
peculiarly futed to be, to them, a state of discipline, xm 
Watson Philip II (1793) L il 26 How much soever Philip s 
power and character were fitted to excite jealousy. x8io 
Sporting Mag. XXXVI. 136 Elegantly fitted-up pleasure 
boats, i860 Urds Diet Arts (ed. 5) HI- 713 A white, uni- 
coloured or fitted soap would be the result. 1867 Smyth 
SailoVs Word-bk... Bitted Fvmiitnre ... articles of spare 
supply, sent from the dockyard. x888 Thnes 26 June 12/5 
Advt., Fitted plate chests. » , 

Hence Fi'ttedness, the state of being fitted. 

1611 H. D. Disc. Liticrgies (1661) 77 The singing then 
used, and its fittedness to the duty of Christians in praising 
God. 1645 T. Coleman Hopes Deferred There is no 
fittednesse to receive.^ 1894 Drummond Ascent of Man 267 
Fitness to survive is simply fittedness. 

t Fi’tten, sk Ohs. Forms : 5 fyton, fifytten, 
fittome, 6-7 fitten. [Of unknown origin. 

The suggestion that it is a comiption of ficiion is in- 
admissible. The form coincides curiously with the cop 
ruption of L. python found in various Tent, langs. : ON, 

; fltdn, yL'Dw.fytoen necromancy, sorcery], 

I An untruth, a lie, an invention. 

! exApfi Promp. Parv. 163/1 Fyton, or lesynge, mendaenmt. 

\ 1530 Palsgr. 220/2 Fytten, nmisonge, pmtierie. a 1577 
Gascoigne Frztites cf Warre 24 Wkp (15^7^ 1x8 Let not 
dame flattery in yeur bosome creepe, To tel a fittone in your 
Landlords eares. 1399 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. i. iv, He 
doth feed you with fittons, figments and lea.sm,s. 1634 
Gataker Disc. Apol. 69 Cithers of them may w'el be deemed 
Fittons of his own framing, as [etc.]- 1823 J. Britton 
Beauties Wiltsh. III. 373 Bitten, a feint, a pretence. 
tFi-tten, a. Ohs.-^ [as if a pa. pple, (strong 
formation) fi Fit v.]. Suitable, fit. 

1642 H. More Song of Saul iv. xxx, Sensation The soul 
some fitten hint doth promptly lend To find out plan tall 
life. ^ 

fTrtt&n,v. Ohs. Also 6 fiton. [f. Fitten 
sb.] intr. To> utter falsehoods, fib, tell lies. 

1377-87 Holinshed Chron.IJ.x5/2 Least the apostle should 
haue beene thought to haue fitoned. cisSo Lodge Anszo. 
to Gossan Wks. 1879 III 3a Yf Boetyus fitten not, 1624 
i PI. Mksoyi Art of Lying v. 104 How can I tell that they 
■ doe not fitten and deuise all that vpon their fingers end© ? 

Fitter (fi-tor), sh.^ [f. Fit vX-^ -er 

1 . One who or that which fits (see the vb.). Also 
with adverbs, as fitter-out, up. 

1660 Hexham, Een geriever, a Fitter, an Applier, or an 
Accommodatour. 1707 Mortimer Husb. ix. 146 Sowing 
with French Furze .seed, they reckon a great Improver of 
their Land, and a fitter of it for corn. 1859 Sala Tw. ro?md 
Clock(xB6i) 224 N othing more can be done for a palace than 
the fitters-up of a modern club have done for it. 

2 . Spec, in vaiious trades (see quot.-'.)- Also in, 

! Comb., z.% gas fitter, hot-water- fitter, etc. 

1838 Simmonds Did. Trade, Fitter . . a weigher at the 
i mint; a tailor, one who tries on and adjusts articles of 
dress. 1885 Law Times LXXX. 8 i A cutter and fitter of 
' wearing apparel. 1888 Lockavood's Diet. Mech. Ezigin,, 
Fitter or Engine Fitter— a working engineer whose duties 
consist in the fitting together of machine or engine parts. 
1892 Labour Connnission Gloss., Fitters, term applied to 
' those persons . . who paste together the portions cut out to 
form the boot-upper, to prepare them for sewing. 

Fitter (fi-tai), sk'^^ local, [f. Fittz;. + -erL] 
j One who vends and loads coals ; a coal-broker. 

' 1678 in Brand Newcastle (1789) II- 669 The customers, 

1 collectors, fitters, and other .. officers .. in the said port. 

i Enquiry Reasons Advance Price Coats “gx Hie Host- 

1 men or Fitters at Newcastle are an incorporated Company. 

1843 T. Wilson Pitman's Pay, etc. loS The ‘ Runnin 
' Fitters’ stannin'’ still. Ibid. 117 Mourn, a’ the fitters o 
i the Quay I 

+ Fi'tter, U. Ohs. rare. [Perh. cognate with 
i MHG. vetze, mod.G. fetzen rag, scrap, and OIST. 
fa hem (see Fit sbX ; the vb. (perh. first used m 
‘ pa. pple. : see next) is formed with frequentative 
suffix -EB 5 common in vbs. expressive of the action 
of breaking into small pieces.] tntr. lo break 
into small fragments. 


PITTBBEB, 


FIVE. 


c 1380, c 1430 [? implied in next], idoo Abip. Abbot Exp. 
Jonah. 319 When Sampson was disposed he brake thecordes 
and ropes wherewith he was tyed; they fittered and dis- 
solved even as the fiaxe which is burnt with the fire. 

t Frttered, ///■ d!. Obs> [t‘. prec. + 

Ragged, wearing rags; also of clothes, slashed, 
cut into tags or streamers. 

^1380 Wycuf Wks. ti88o) 60 Many raggid & fittrid 
sqiiyeris. C1450 Mvrc 1146 Hast |?ou ben prowde , . Of 
fytered clothes as foies done ? 

K'tters, sb. pi. Obs. exc. dial. See also 
Flitters, [f. Fitter 2/.] Fragments, pieces, atoms. 
In various obvious phrases, as ta tear to fitters^ 
to break m(to fitiers. etc. To be in Jitters: to 

be broken up into small parties, 

1532 M.o'RK Con/ut. Tindate 'Wks. 374/2 Whiche the deuil 
hath by y blast of his mouth .. frushed al to fitters. 1614 
Raceigh Hist. World 11. 292 Which Image was with 
Fire from Heaven broken into fitters. 1639 Fuller 
War ly, xxxii. 225 They were in fitters about prosecuting 
their titles to this city. _ 1715 tr, Pancirollus’ Rcrtim Mem. 
II. i, 273 That Sarsaparilla is to be chosen which is . . hard 
to be broken but when it falls into Fitters 1859 Lonsdale 
Gloss, y Fitters, very small pieces, fragments. x836 in 
.S*. W. Line. Gloss. 

Fitting vbl. sb. [f. Fit v. i—istg 

1 . The action of the vb. Fit in various senses. 
Also gerundially with omission of in. Also 
with 

X607 Hieron Whs. I. 301 There should be also . . a fitting 
of this general! truth touching Christ to his owne particular. 
17x9 Freethinker No. 154, I am fitting out for one of the 
most_ compleat Beaus in Christendom. 1746-7 Hkrvky 
Medit. 73 They saw the fatal arrow fitting to the 

strings. 1829 Marryat F, Mild may xxiii, The ship was 
fitting. 1862 Dana Man. 583 In the final fitting up of 
the earth with life there was still a reference to him [Manj. 
1^5 Rusnin Preeierita I, vL 179 The perfect fitting of 
windows. 

2 . concr. Anything used in fitting. Usually in //. : 
Fixtures, apparatus, furniture. Also Jittingntp. 

1823 J* Badcock Dorn, Amusem. fj Bladders filled with 
a quantity of this gas. .and the neck, or fitting-up of its end, 
made csmable of being closed or opened. 181^ Hawthorne 
Marb. FannxxKU (r883) 321 These fittings-up of polished 
marble. 1864 Bp. of faNCOLN Charge 7, 42 grants for 
fittings and books. i858 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) II. 
viii. 207 All the roofs, floors, and fittings were burned. 

2 . Mechy Engin. (see quot 1888 '1. 

1878 W. AhLAii Rose tk Thistle 131 What though your 
labour is merely stone-breaking, Turning or fitting, or 
wielding the spade. 1888 Lockwood's Diet. Meek. Engirt., 
Fitiingy that section of mechanical engineering devoted to 
the bringing together and adjusting of the different portions 
of engines, machines, &c. 

4 , Soap-making. See Fit z/. 10, 

x86o Ure'^s Diet. Arts (ed. s> HI- 7i3‘ .^^883 W. L. 
Carpenter Mann/. Soap vi. 172 The finishing operation 
for yellow soaps is termed ‘fitting* in England. 

6 . attrib.y 2.% fitting Joutyshop. 

1840 Marryat Poor Jack xii, I went to a fitting-out shop. 
1888 Lockwood's Diet. Mech. Engin., Fitting Shop, the shop 
in which the operations of fitting are carried on. 

Fitting ifi-tiq), ppl. a. [f. as prec. 4--ING ’,] 
That fits : a. Becoming, appropriate, proper, suit- 
able. b. That conforms to the contour or size of 
something ; now only with prefixed advbs. (often 
hyphened), as close{-iyy, well-r ill-fitting. 

Many examples in editions of 15th c. works are spurious, 
the reading of the MSS. being sitting, which wa.s formerly 
used in the same sense. It is doubtful whether the reading 
of our first quot. is not similarly incorrect, as Fit w.I has 
not otherwise been found so early. 

1S3S Stewart Cron, .^coi. lll. 486 Thre men war clad in 
fitand [coit-jarmour. 1595 Shaks, John v. vi. 19 New.s 
fitting to the night, Blacke, fearefull, comfortlesse. 16x7 
E. Owens in Lismore (1887) Ser. ir. II. 113 Thus 

much I thought fy tinge to acqueynt your Lordshipp. 
1705^ Stanhope Paraphr. II. 355 Use all fitting means of 
putting it to Shame. 1825 Southey Paraguay in, 44 
Which seem'd to be for bea.sts a fitting lair. 184^ M. 
Pattison Ess. (1889' L 20 Counsel . .such as is fittinga bishop 
should give. 1866 Geo. Eliot F, Holt (1868) 10 tier tight- 
fitting black dre.sswas much worn, i88x Kita. My Lady 
xvii, It’s the fittingest name. 

Hence Fi-ttingly aav., in a fitting manner; 
Pi ttingrness, the state of being fitting. 

1641 Jos. Shute Sarah (16491 106 Let us carry 

our selves fittingly. 1633 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exernp. i. vL n. 

§ 28 (1667) 182 He^. . need not question the fittingne.ss of 
Godfathers proraLsing in behalf of the Children for whotn 
they answer. 1863 Bates Nat. Amazon II. 95 The fire- 
ant, which might be fittingly termed the scourge of this 
fine river. 1866 Arghu. Reign Law vii, led. 4) 377 Whose 
labours were to match with a curious fittingness into his. 

Fitting, Sc. form of B'ooting. 

Fittish., obs. form of Fetish sb. 

1744 W. Smith Foy. Guinea 196 They are kept in Fittish* 
hou.ses or Churches built for that Purpose in a Grove, 

d*Fittl©, «. Obs. rare '- See quot. 

1532 FIuloet, Fittle or runninge wi tied, 

Fitty (fi'ti), Obs. exc. dial. [? f. Fit a. or v. 
+ -tF; but cf. Featous, Featish, and Featt of 
which it may be a corruption.] Fitting, becoming, 
proper, suitable ; heace, nice, trim, neat. 

^ 1589 Puttenham A;/^. rii. ix. (Arb) 169 Others 

strained themselues to giue the Greeke wordes Latin name.s, 
and yet nothing so apt and fitty. 1746 Exmoor Scolding 73 
Thy buzzom Chucks are pretty vittee. Ibid. 569 Tha 
stewarliest and vittiest Wanch that comath on tha Stones 
o’ Moulton. «i8oo Ballad in Edin. Mag. Oct. (r8i8j 328 
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The fittie fairies Jiftit her. x88o W. Comw. Gloss,, ‘Your 
dress isn’t looking fitty.' 

Hence Pi*ttily adtf . ; Prttiness ; Fi 'tty ways, 
-wise adv.. properly. 

X746 Exmoor Scolding 2og Tha hast, .no Vittiness in enny 
keende.st Theng. 1810 Devon Lomw. Voc. in Monthly 
Mag. XXIX. 43S That coat is fittily made. 18S0 W. Cormv. 
Gloss., P Do behave fitty-ways.' 1893 Couch Delectable 
Dttcky 50 We'm going to do the thing fittywise. 

Pi'tty, a.'^ ff. Fit + -y 1.] Subject to fits. 

i8xx E. Nares Thinks /II, 161 They., turned out so 
sickly and fitty that there was no rearing them anyhow. 

Fittyland (fitilsend). Sc, [f. fit. Sc. form of 
Foot + Land.] ‘The near horse of the hinder 
pair in the plough, which “ foots ” the un ploughed 
“ land” while its neighbour walks in the furrow * 
(Reid Bums Concord. 1889). 

1787 Burns Autd P'anneFs Marexx, Thou was a noble 
fittie-lan'. 

11 Fitz (fits). Forms : 3-4 fiz, (3 fyz), (5 fioe, 
fytz), 4- fitz. [AF. spelling of OF. fiz (pro- 
nounced ffts) earlier filz films son. 

The form is due to the phonetic law in OF. that a palatal- 
ized I caused a succeeding j to become ts (written z}.] 

The Anglo-French word for ‘son’; chiefly Hist, in 
patronymic designations, in which it was followed 
by the name of a parent in the uninflected genitive. 
Some of these survive as surnames, e.g. Fitzherbert, 
Fitzwilliam, etc. ; in later times new surnames of 
the kind have been given to the illegitimate children 
of royal princes, f Also in j 2-1 5th c. used occas. 
in adopted AF. phrases, Beau fiiz^^iCxr son*; 
fiz a puiain - ‘ whoreson 
1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 432 Syre Roberd le Fyz Haim my 
fader name was. a 1300 Signa-anfe Judicium 179 in E. E. P. 
(1862) T2 Merci ihsu fiz mari, a 1300 Cursor M, 11879 iGbtt.) 
‘ Fiz a piitaines', he said, ‘ quat er 5e?* X393 Langl. P. PL 
C. X. 3ir ‘Beau fitz’, quaj? pe fader, ‘we shullehfor defaute'. 
C1435 I'orr. Portugal 2098 Antony fice Greffown. <rx45o 
Merlin 299 LefF the lady, traitour fitz aputain ! c 1470 
Harding Citron, ccxli. iii, Henry le Fytz Empryce. 1655 
Fuller Ck. Hist, ix, Ded. 49 You shall be even in the 
language of the Apostle himself, Fitz-Dieu, A Son Of God, 
1814 Mrs. West Alicia de Lacy 11. 02 The contentions of 
Henry Fitz-empress with Eleanora of Guienne. 

b notice use. One whose surname begins with 
Fitz ; i.e. an Irishman: of Anglo-Norman extraction. 

1848 Macaulay /fwA Eng. vi. (18581 II. 130 The Fitzes 
sometimes permitted themselves to speak with scorn of the 
O’s and Macs. 

It Piumara (fi> 7 ma-ra). [It.] A flooded river, 
a mountain torrent : also the dry bed left by it. 

1820 T. S. Hughes Trav. Sicily II. x. 2^4 The road was 
no more than a fiumara, over which at this time a torrent 
from the melted snow was flowing. 1833 Newman 
(1891) I. 396 We passed various fiumaras .. dry, of course. 
*859 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in Jrrd. Geog. XXIX. 
104 The burns de.scending from the upper heights form 
fiumaras of considerable extent. 

Five (faiv), a. and jA Forms: 1-2 fif, 3-5 fif, 
(3 fifwe, 4 fijf, fyf, 5 feyffe, fiffe), 3-4 south, vif, 
2-3 south. vyv0, 3-6 fyve, 7 Sc. fijrwe, 3- five. 
[Com. Tent, and Aryan : OE. fif, inflected fife 
(M’E.fioe, vy’veyfifa, fifum {’^^. fiven, zrwen) = 
OFris. and OS. /If (Du. vijf), OHG. fimf, finf, 
funf (MHG. vimf mod.Ger. funf), ON. fimm 
(Sw. and fem\ Goth. ^77^^ OTeut. *fimff 
pre-Teut. ^pempe, modified by assimilation of 
consonants from O Aryan *penqe, whence Skr. 
pafica, Lith. penkl, Gr. irevre, irf/xirf, I.at. quinque, 
OIrish rJzV, Gaulish pempe, O Welsh /z'zzz/ (mod. 
Welsh /w7/z/).] 

The cardinal number next after four, represented 
by the symbols 5 or V. 

A. as adj. 

1 . In concord with a sb. expressed. 

The Five points, («;) the principal points of controversy 
between the Calvinists and Arminians, relating to predes- 
tination, satisfaction, regeneration, grace, and final persever- 
ance; (b) the reforms demanded by the ‘ People's Charter' 
of 1838 (see Charter sb. i d). The Fiz'e Ports : the Cinque 
Ports. The pzre senses, zoits : see the sbs. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xvi. 9 Ne 7;© ^ebenceaS baera fif 
hlafa and fif husend manna, c 1050 ByrhtfertEs Handboc 
in Anglia (18851 VIII. 298 Nim bas an hund tida & 
has fif & ’i^rc^ fif dagas. 1230 Gen. f Ex. ^46 Fif 
burges wer oor-inne bi tale, Ser-fore it hijte pentapolis. 
1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7888 Ac be vif pors of engelond. 
1340 Ayenb, 170 Vif bmges specialliche destorbeb zobe 
ssriffbe. 1422 jT. Yonge Prtv. Priv. in Secret a Secret, 
(E. E. T. S.) 180 Ifbou fynde noght fFyue vpberers bat be 
lykynge to b®- Wkzvkr Anc. Fzm. Mon. 268 Lord 

Warden of the flue ports. 1845 Disraeli (1863) 182 
The national petition .. praying the Homse to take into 
consideration the five points in which the working classes 
deemed their best interests involved ; to wit, universal 
sufirage, vote by ballot, annual parliaments, salaried mem- 
bers, and the abolition of the property qualification. 

b. Phrases. To know how many {blue) beans 
make five (see Bean 6 d) ^ 'fi to come in with {one's) 
five eggs (see Eaa sb. 4). 

2 . With ellipsis of sb,, which may usually be 
supplied from context "f A or 0 five^ in five (parts) : 
see Kprep.'^ 6. 

cxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxv. 2 Kyra fifwaeron dysixe, 
and fif gleawe. c 1205 Lav, 25891 R<es bures dure he warp 
adun: b^t heo to-barst a uiuem aizzs Juliofta 71 Alle 


italde bitale seoue siSe tene & forSre 5et fiue, a zaoo 3 f oral 
Ode 28 in Lamb. Hom. z%() Betere his on alinesse before 
banne ben after vyue, <7x330 King of Tars u\ Eng. Stud. 
XL 33 Him bou^t his hert is bras to fiue. 1591 in Nichols 
Progr. Q. Eliz. III. 117 In this, square they . . played, five 
to five, with the hand-ball. 1611 Bible Isa. xkx. 17 At the 
rebuke of fiue, shall ye flee. 1823 Byron 77<r<a!« x. xxxiii, 
Thermometers sunk down to ten, Or five, or one, or zero, 
to. esp. of the hour of the day, as five o'clock, etc, 
1552 Huloet, Ffiue of the clocke, kora quinta. 1603 
Shaks. Mens, for M. iv, ii. 127 Let ine haue Claudios head 
sent me by fiue. 1737 Pope Hor. Epist, n. i. 162 A sober 
Englishman would knock His servants up, and rise by five 
o'clock. 1842 Tennyson W. Waterproof i, How goes the 
time? 'Tis five o’clock. 

3 . Coupled with a higher cardinal or ordinal 
numeral following, so as to form a compound 
(cardinal or ordinal) numeral. 

a 1000 Csedmon's Gen. 1131 (Gr.) Wintra hafde fif and 
hiuid-teontis. a izz$_ Leg. Karh. 2530, 1 Nouembris moneS 
be fif & twentuSe dai. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 3 Fyue and 
britti schiren heo maden m Engelonde. 1535 Coverdale 
Josh. xiv. 10 This daie am I fyue and foure score yeare 
olde. XS79 Fulke Heskins^ Pari. 382 The fiue and twen- 
tieth Chapter proceedeth vpon the sanie text. 1610 Shaks. 
Temp. in. ii. 16 , 1 swam ere I could recouer the shore, fiue 
and thirtie Leagues off and on. 1786 Demz Cry to Scotch 
Represent, xxiv, Now, ye chosen Five-and-Forty, May 
sii 11 your mither’s heart support ye. 

4 . = Fifth i and 2. 

riSSoR. Wever Lusty Juvent us vxs. Hazl. Dodsley II. 
04 Read the Five to the Galatians. 1660 Bloome .<4 
B, The five part of one such part. 

B. as sb. 

1 . The abstract number five. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxviii. (1495) <522 
One done to foure makyth the seconde odde nombre, that 
is the nombre of fiue and hyghte Quinarius. 1876 Mason 
Eng. Gram, (ed. 21) § 62 note. We say ‘ twice five is ten'. 

2 . A set of five things, a. Cards and Dominos. 
A card or domino marked with five pips. 

1674 Cotton Gamester ft. 80 The Deuces, Treys, Fours, 
and Fives. 1870 Hardy & Ware Mod Hoyle 81 Suppose 
your hand consists of a four, five, and six of spades. Ibid, 
95 The next player then plays f to the single five. 

to. Cr icket. A hit tor which five runs are scored. 
rSsg All Fear Round No. 13. 306 The loose balls we hit 
for fours and fives. 

B. pi. t a. =five cards ; .‘?ee C 2. 

1674 Cotton Gamester 150 All-fours is play’d in Kent, 
and Fives in Ireland. 

to. The five fingers; also, btmch of fives', the 
fist, the hand; to use [one's) fives to fight with 
(one’s) fists A (slang): a street fight (Farmer). 

1825 C. M. Westmacott Spy l. 290 With their 
bunch of five.s. 1837 Dickens Pickw. ii, Smart chap that 
cabman— handled his fives well. 1863 Reade Ham Cash 
xxxiv. Now look at that bunch of fives. 

c. (See Fives ^.) 

4 . fa. pi. Five-penny nails, to. pi Gloves, 
shoes, etc., of the fifth size. c. Short foi five-pound 
note. d. pi. Short for five-per-cents. 

a. 1629 MS. Acc. St. %hn's Hosf. Canterh., For one 
hundred of fiues ai d one hundred of sixes, xjd. 

b. x6. . Description cf Love (1629' / loued a Lasse, Her 
vast exceeding small, 'I’he fiues did fit her shooe. Mod, 
What size gloves does she take? Fives. 

C. 1837 Dickens Pickw, ii, Want change for a five. 
x86o F. W. Robinson GrandmotkePs Money II. iv. iii. 290 
rit bet ten to one in fives upon it, 

d. 1848 I'hackeray Van. Fair xx, Look . . what the 
French fives were when I bought for the account. 

C. Comb. 

1 . a. Combined with sbs., forming adjs., as five- 
act, -bar, -card, -day, -guinea, -minute^ -pounds 
-storey, -wheel, -year-old. 

1882 L. Tennyson in Daily News to Oct. (1892) 2/2 The 
contrast of action that can be provided in a busy ‘^five-act 
tragedy full of incident. 1709 Steele 'J'atler fiio. 37 f 2 
[She] moves as if she were on her Nag, and going to take 
a *Five-Bar Gate. 1823 Bvzon Juan vin. Iv, So was his 
blood stirr'd . . As is the hunter’s at the five-bar gate, 
1870 Hardy & Ware Mod. Hoyle 8x No hand in ’'five- 
card cribbage can be made to count so many. 1850 Mrs. 
Browning Poems I. 256 God's ’'five-day work he would 
accept tqo6Lond. Gaz. No. 4208/3 A Purse, with 3 ’’Five- 
Guinea Pieces. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch ^ Clockm. 224 
’’Five minute repeaters giveafierthehour thenuniber ol five 
minutes past it. X69X Lond. Gaz. No. 2626/4, tool, Did 
Gold and ’‘Five Pound Pieces. x8o6 T. S. Svrb Winter in 
Land, III. 255, I have inclosed you a five pound bank note. 

Roy. Proclam, m. Standard 18 May 3/2 Every Five 
pound Piece should have .. our effigy, ttqg Exec. Bury 
6 Four ’‘Five-shilling pieces they will afford ffir Fifteen 
shillings good Money. 1870 Ramsay Remin. vi. (ed. 18) 
202 He dropped .. a five-shillinfi-piece. 1769 St. James* 
Chron. zo-Jt Aug. 3/4 *Five-year-old.s 9 st. xSgz Daily 
News 26 Feb. 5/7 Taylor saw Robinson pick up a five-year- 
old girl. 

to. In parasynthetic adjs. with suffix -ED 2 ^ as 
five-harr'ed, -headed, -cornered, -foiled, -labed, 
-pointed, -rayed, -toed, -toothed. 

1733 Swift On Poetry 15 A founder’d horse will oft 
debate Before he tries a ’’five-barr'd gate. 1820 Clare 
Rural Life (ed. 3) 177 The five-barr’d gate with ease 
they leap. 1864 Tennyson AylmePs Field 186 The tender 
pink ’’five-beaded baby-sole.s. 1483 Cath. AngL 132/2 ’’Fyve 
cornerd, pentagonnm. 1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrz/s 
i;i. The circular branches of the Oak - . five cornered in tha 
tender annual sprouts, i860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. vi. 
vii. § 13 'The ’‘five-foiled star. 1823 Crabb Techt. Diet., 
’’Five-Iobed, quinquelobatus. 2777 Pennant Zool IV. 54 
Asterias [Beaded] ., smooth above the aperture; below 
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*five-pointed. i8oa Binglev Antm, Biog. (iSis) HI. 435 
The. . *five-rayed star-fish. 1854 Owen in Circ. Sc. {c 1865) 
II. 82/1 The ^five-toed or pentadactyle structure. 1877 ^ 

F. E. Hulme Wild FI. p. vii, Calyx tubulate, *five-toothed. 

e. In parasynthetic sbs. with suffix -ee i (chiefly 
€oiloq.)y denoting individuals of a certain rank or 
size, as five-boater -master^ -rater. 

3887 Pctll Mail G. 25 July 2/1 The iron-sheathed five- 
masters the Agmcotiri and^ the Minotaur. 1889 Century 
bici.i Five-boater.^ a whaling-vessel carrying five boats; 
a large whaler. x 8 gz Daily News 24 May 2/6 The new 
Oosport five-rater. I 

d. Comb, in advbl. sense (=in five parts) with 

pa. pples., imitating scientific L. words with ^ 
quinqite~ or quinqtd-. 

1823 Crabb Techn. Five-cleft, quingnejidus. Ibid. 

Five-parted, quinquepartiins, 

2 . Special comb., as five-acre, a piece of land 
consisting of five acres ; f five-cards (see quot.) ; 
five-coruer(s (Austral), the fruit of Styphelia 
iriflora, or the plant itself; i* five-double a., (a) 
five-fold; consisting of five twice over; also 

adv. ; five-finger exercise, a piece of music 
written for the purpose of affording practice in the 
movement of the fingers in pianoforte playing ; 
five-finger-tied a. (nonce-wd.), ?tied with all the 
fingers of the hand; f five-foot = Five-finger 2; 
five-lined a., consisting of or marked with five 
lines, esp, of a parliamentary *whip’ with five 
underlinings to denote urgency ; five-maled a., 
nonce-tvd. having five male organs or stamens, 
pentandrous; Five-mile Act, an act passed in 
1665 forbidding Non-conformist teachers who re- 
fused to take the non-resistance oath, to come 
within five miles of any town, etc. ; five-per- 
cents., stock or shares paying five per cent, interest 
on their nominal value ; f five-piece, a five-pound 
piece; five-score, rarely used for ‘a hundred^ 
(Shaks.) ; five-stroke (Billiards), a stroke by 
which five points are scored ; five-yearly a., cele- 
brated every five years, quinquennial. Also, five- 
o’clock (see A. 2 b), used atirib. in five-o’clock 
tea (colloq shortened a five d clock). 

1863 Tennyson Grandfather xx, Harry is in the *five- 
acre. 1674 Cotton ( 7 a 123 *Five Cards is an Irish 
game. .There are but two can play at it, and there are dealt 
five cards apiece, x888 Boldrewood Rohbeiy tmder Arms 
xxxiii, You won’t turn a ’ five-comer into a quince, .dig and 
water as you like. 155a Huloet, * Ffyue double,- quincuplex. 
1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. ii. 1103 O faiq five-double 
Round. 1594 iind Report Dr. Faustus xxviii in Thom.s 
Prose Rom. 11828) III. 103 Every archer being five double 
furnished. 1606 Shaks. Tr.^Cr.v.'vx, 157 And with another 
knot *fiue finger-tied, The fractions of her faith, .are bound 
to Diomed. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), *Five-foot [printed 
foorl or Star-nsh, 1659 Torriano, Stellione, the star-fish, or 
*five-foot-fish. 1787 Sir J. Hawkins ’dokusom^i^ Roubi- 
liac called for paper, and scored thereon a few *five-lined 
staves. 188^ Vpool Mercury 18 Feb. 5/6 The following 
five-lined whip .. has been issued to members. 01x794 Sir 
W. Jones Tales (1807) 171 This ^five-mal’d single-femal’d 
flow'r. 1672 Marvell Rek. Tramp, i. Wks. (Grosarti III. 
224, I thought he deserved to be within the ‘ ’’five-mile Act \ 
and not to come within that distance of any corjjoration. 
1689 Apol. Failures Walkers Accus. 24 Five-mile-Acts. 
1872 Ld. Shaftesbury in Hodder Ltfe(i 8 B 6 ) III. 307 *Five 
o’clock tea, that perniciou.s, unprincipled and stomach-ruining 
habit, 1882 Wore. Exhib. Catal. iii. 4 Five o’clock tea sets in 
fine porcelain. 1886 Punch %6 Jan. 36/2 Ladies invite their 
friends to * a five-o’clock’, 1667 Pepys Diary 21 Sept., This 
day also came out first the new *five-pieces in gold, coined 
by the Guiny Company. X848 Thackeray Van. Fair xxii, 
‘How well he made that *five stroke, eh?’ x6i8 Bolton 
Florus II. vii. (1636) 114 This proclamation was made . . at 
the Quinquennal, or ’’five-yeerely playes. 

f Five, z'* Obs. [f. prec.] a. In the game of 
Five-cards: To five it (see quot.), b. trans, 
(7touce-use.) To count hjfives. 

1674 Cotton Gamester xiii, 123 Before you play, ask 
whether he will five it, if he speaks affirmatively turn up 
the next Card of the Pack under that first turn’d up, and 
that must be trumps ; if not play it out. 1769 R. Wood 
Ess. Homer, Dang. 4* Learning, When therefore I say that 
hejdved them I takejthe liberty of coming a word.. cor- 
responding precisely with the old Greek term [jre|ii,7racr<reTai]. 

Fi*ve-fi:llger. [OE, fifinp'e wk.fem. (sense 

I ), £/^ Five + Finger.] 

1 , A name for various plants, a. The cinque- 
foil and other species). b- The 

oxlip {Brimula elatior). c. Lotus comiculcdzis. 

r xooo Sax. Leeckd. III. 123 Ac ceowe hwytes cuduwys 
saed & fiffingran aslce daeg ser he etan. ^1825 Forby Voc. 
E. Angliaxt\ Five-fingers, oxlips, primula elatior. 1845 
S. Judd Margaret iii. (1851) II. 295 The leaves of the five- 
finger draw together to shelter the flower when it rains, 
x866 Treas. Bot., Five-fingers, potentilla repians 
canadensis. 

2 . A popular name for a species of star-fish. 

1678 Phillips, Five-finger, a Fish resembling a Spur- 

rowel, which gets into Oysters, when they open and sucks 
them out. 1850 Hawthorne Scarlet L. xv. (1883} 213 
She. .made prize of several five-fingers. 

1 3 . Card-playing. The five of trumps. Also 
five-fingers. Ohs. 

x6n Chapman May-Day v. ii. Wks. 1873 II. 400, 1 . .lost it 
[the set] bauing the varlet and thejfiue finger to make two 
tricks. 1674 Cotton Gamester xiii. 123 The five fingers 
{alias, five of trumps) is the best Card in the pack. 


4 . Comb, five-fbiger-grass — I a. 

1640 Parkinson Tkeat. Bot. 398 In English Cinkefoile. . 
and five finger grasse, or five leafed grasse. 1879 Prior 
Plant-n., Five-finger-grass or Five-leaf, a plant so called 
from its five leaflets, poteniilla replans. 

Hence Five-fingering vbl sb. (see quot.). 

1889 A, 1 \ Pask Eyes Thames 58 They go out ‘ five- 
fingering i, e. catchii^ .star-fish for manure. 

Fi 77 e-fi:ngered, a. [f. Five + Finger + -eb 2.] 
Having five divisions more or less resembling the 
fingers of the hand. Five-fingered grass = Five- 
finger I a. Five fingered root (see quot. 1746). 

1362 Turner Herbal 11. no b, Cinkfoly or fyuefyngred 
grasse. 1^78 Lyte Dodoens 1. Ivi. 83 Cinquefoyle is called 
, . in English . - of some . . Fiuefingred-grasse. 1746 H dwell 
in Phil. Trans. XLIV, 228, I found it to be the Oenanthe 
aqitaHca cicuise facie of Lobel which . is called by the 
inhajaitants [of Pembrokeshire] five-finger’d Root. 

Fivefold (ffii'vfJuld), and Forms: 1-3 - 
fifieald, (fifeald), 2-3 fiffald, -fold, 6 fivefolde, 
-fonld, 7- fivefold. [OE. fiffeald, f. fij Five 4- 
-FOLD.] A, adj. 

1 . Consisting of five together, comprising five 
things or kinds. 

c 1000 uElfric Gram. (Z.) 284 Quinarzus, fiffeald. c 1175 
Lamb. Horn. 75 Heore nf-falde mihte horn wes al binumen. 
CX200 Ormin 7836 Himm binj> off all hiss sinne beon 
purrh fiffald pine clensedd. x6oi Shaks. Twel. N. i. v, ^2 
Thy tongue, thy face, thy limbes, actions, and spirit, Do 
giue thee fiue-fold blazon. X624 Quarles fob \tTiq) 183 
He hath torn me with the five-fold knot Of his sharp 
scourge, i860 Pusey Mm, Proph. 398 He pronounces a 
five-fold woe on the five great sins of the Chaldseans. 

2 . Five times as great or numerous ; quintuple. 
XS 57 Records Wheist. B i>, Quintupla. 5 to i : 10 to 2 . . 

Fiuefolde. 1612-15 Bp. Coziteznpl. O. T. in. v. All 

the brethren are intertained bountifully, but Benjamin hath 
a fiue-fold portion. 1830 Bentham in^ Westzzz. Rev. Kill. 
431 As the quantity of business-time is five-fold, so is the 
quantity of delay-time five-fold. 

B. adv. In five-fold proportion. 

1571 Digges Pantom. iv, xxv. Hh, The diameter of this 
body is fiuefolde in power greater than the side of his 
inscribed Cube. 1885 Manclt. Exa.m.zo ]\x\y ()ji London 
itself has increased fivefold since the century began. 

Hence Fi-vefold v. rare, trans. To quintuple. 
1858 Bushnell Serzn. New Life 165 The capacity of 
religion may be five-folded. 

Fi’Ve-leaf. Forms: i fifldafe, 3 fiflef, 4 
fLvelef, 5 filife, 6 fyvelefe, 7 fiveleafe. [OE. 
fifiiafe wk. fern., f. flf Five -h liaf Leaf.] The 
plant cinquefoil (Poteniilla reptans). 

ciooo Sax. Leechd. II. 72 pa wyrt pe hatte fifleafe. 
C1265 Gloss. Names Plants in Rel. Ant. I. 36/2 Qztinque- 
folium, .fiflef. c 1425 Poe. in VVr.-Wiilcker 645 Pentifoliutn, 
filife. 1562 Turner Herbal 11. 110 b, Quinquefolium is 
named in. .English, .herbe fyuelefe. 1579 Langham Card. 
Health, Fiueleafe. The root boyled in water.. helpeth the 
raging ach of the teeth. 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., Five-leaf, 
the poteniilla reptans, from its five leaflets. 

Fi’ve-leaved, a. [f. Five t Leaf •+• -ed 2.] 

Having five leaves, 

1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus iii. 155 The five-leaved 
flowers of Henbane. 1698 J. Petiver in 7 'rnzis. jLX.. 
316 Five leaved Mock-Mustard. 1704 Loud. Gaz. No. 
4068/4 Two five Leav’d Lacker’d Screens. 

Fivt-lcaved grass ~ V VI iL-ii&KY. 

XS26 Crete Herbal cccxlvii, Peenthafilon is an herbe 
called fyue leued. 1578 Lyte Dodoens i. Ivi. 83 Cinque- 
fbyle is called, .of some FyueleauedGrasse. 1614 Markham 
Cheap Hush, i. (r668) Table Words, Quinque-folio . . is that 
Herb which is called Five-leaved Grass. 1884 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Five-leaved grass, ox Poientilla reptans. 

FiveliXL^ (foi'vlig). [f. as prec. -f -ling, dim. 
suffix.] *A twin crystal consisting of five indi- 
viduals’ Z?zV/.). 

Fivepence (faiwipens). Also colloq. Fipfence. 
[f. Five + Pence.] a. A sum of money, equal in 
value to five pennies. Phrase. As fi^te as fivepence\ 
see Fine a. 16. b. U.S. The value of 5 cents or 
2ld. (Cent. Diet.). 

IPivepeuny (fbiwpGni), a. [f. Five a. 4- Penny,] 
Valued at or amounting to fivepence. A five- 
penny rate, tax : one at fivepence in the poun^ 
Fiver (ffii'voj). colloq. [f. Five 4- -erI.] 

1 . A five-pound note. In U.S. a five-dollar note. 

1853 Whyte Melville Digby Grand i, Spooner .. loses 

a five-pound note, or, as he calls it, a fiver. 1894 Doyle 

5, Holmes 62 I’ll lay you a fiver .. that .. you will never 
. .hear from him again. 

2 . Anything that counts as five (as a hit for 
five at cricket). 

3 . Thieved slang. A fifth (term of imprisonment). 
1872 Daily News 27 Apr. 3/4 They announced that they 

were in for a ‘fiver’ or a ‘ sixer*, according to the number 
of their visits to a particular gaol, 

t Fives =aAvivEs. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. m. ii. 54 His horse , . past cure of the 
Fiues. Gnm CompL Horsem, qg T)ni& texmo 

Avives we nave also ^tten from the Tt^nCn. .secundum 
it is called the Fives or Vives. 

Fives 2 (fsivz). [pi. of Five sh., used as sing. 

The reason for the name is obscure. The conjecture that 
the game may originally have been played by five persons on 
i each side appears to be unsupported by evidence ; the i6th. 

c. game of Bord and Cord (see quot. s. y.) is stated to have 
! been on one occasion played ‘ five against five * ; but the 
' two games had apparently nothing in common except that 
i they were games of ball played with the hands. The slang 


use of fves for the hand (see Five B 3 b) has not been 
found until long after Jhe appearance of the name 
of the game; otherwise it would afford a plausible ex- 
planation: cf. Ft. jeu de Pazmie, -which originally denoted 
hand-tennis, though afterwards transferred to the laip 
tenuis played with rackets. The statement common in 
Diets., that the name was given ‘ because three fives, or 
fifteen, are counted to tire game ’, is unsatisfactory : the 
number of ‘points’ in the Eton game is 15, but they are 
not divided into groups of five, and in other varieties there 
are 11, 20, or 25 points.] 

1 . A game in which a ball is struck by the band 
against the front wall of a three-sided court. A 
variety of the game, in which a wooden bat is used, 
is called hat fives. 

X636 Div. 'Frag lately acted 8 He had a purpose, .to goe 
on the Lords day.. to play at a sport, called fiues. 1726 
Amherst Terrm Fit. xxxiv. (1741J 179 The old ball-court, 
where I have had many a game at fives. 1801 Strutt 
Sports 4* Fast 11. iii, 88 Hand-tennis, .is now called fives. 
1862 H. Kingsley Ravenshoe xxxv, The little man was 
playing at fives against the bare wall. 

2, attrib. and Conib., as fives- ball, -bat, -player \ 
fives-court, a prepared court where the game of 
fives is played; also collect, iox the persons who 
frequent a fives-court. 

1825 in Hone Every Day Bk. I. 863 I made the first 
*fives'ball. 1857 Hughes Tom Brozmt 1. ix. (1871) 184 
A favourite old *fives'-bat. ^ 1822 Hazlitt Tahle-t, I. ix. 
205 Cavanagh was the admiration of all the *fiv'e.s-courts. 
1819 Sporting Mag. HI. 210 Cavanagh, the famous hand 
*fives-player. 

Fivesome (ffii'vsz^m), <2. and quasi'jA Sc. Also 
4 fLT-snm. [f. Five 4- -some.] Five in all, five 
together. 

137S Barbour Bruce vi. 149 Fiff-sum in the furd he slew. 
?i6. . Ballad, Kmmont Willie xx They guarded him five- 
some on each side. 

t Fi've-sq^uare, a. and sb. Obs. [f. Five 
after the logically correct four-square', cf. three- 
square.'] 

A. adJ. Having five (equal) sides ; equilaterally 
pentagonal. 

1552 Huloet, Ffiue square, qzihiquangulns. 1560 Bible 
(G enev.) 1 Kings vi, 31 I'he vpper po.ste & side postes 
wei-e fiue square. 1657 W. Coles Adazn in Eden Ixiii, 
The seed-vessel, when it is ripe is formed five square. 

B, sb. A (regular) pentagon. 

X587 Golding De Momay xv. 241 Afiuesquare conteineth 
both a Fowersquare, and a Triangle. 

Hence Pi've-SQLuared ppl. a. =« Five-square A. 

1535 CovERDALE I Khigs s\. 31 He made two dores .. 
with fyue squared postes. 1562 Turner Herbal 11. 7 The 
twygges [of Broome] are ronghe and fiuesquared, 

Fi:ve-twe‘2lty. U.S. Used attrib. in Five- 
twenty bonds (or shortly five- twenties), certain 
bonds issued by the U.S. government in 1862, 
1864, and 1865; so called from being redeemable 
at any lime after five years from date of issue and 
payable in full at the end of twenty years. 

1886 in W ebster Suppl. 

Fivety, obs. form of Fifty. 

Fix (fiks), sb. See also Fixes, [f. the vb. ; the 
senses have no mutual connexion.] 

1 . (orig. U.S.) A position from which it is diffi- 
cult to escape a ‘ tight place’ ; a difficulty, dilemma, 
predicament. 

X839 Marry at Diary Amer. Ser. i. II. 166 The Ameri- 
cans are never at a loss when they are in a fix. 1842 Bar- 
ham Ingol. Leg,, St. Medard, A Strsmger there, Who 
seem’d to have got himself into a fix. 1854 E. Forbes 
Let. in Wilson and Geikie Life xiv. 532 The Scottish au- 
thorities have run me into a fix. 1873 Black Pr. Thule 
vii. lOT And is this the fix you wish me to help you out of? 

2 . The material used for lining a puddling-fur- 
nace ; fettling. 

1871 Trans. Azner. Inst. Mining Eng. I. 327 In puddling 
30 percent, less ‘ fix’ was required. xSRi Raymond 
Gloss. 35 Fettle or line with a fix or fettling, consisting of 
ore scrap and cinder. 

t Fix, a. (and adv.). Ohs. [ad. T. ftx-us, yta. 
pple. of figere to fix, fasten ; the immediate source 
may have been OF .fix f 1 3th c. in Hatzf.). Cf. mod. 
Y. fixe (i6th c. in Litlre), ^'p. fijo (earlier fixo),Tg. 
fixo, lt.fisso.] 

A. , adj. —Fixed in various senses: a. As ap- 
plied to the stars, b. Firmly placed or settled ; 

i not easily moved ; not liable to fluctuation or 
I change, c. Of a substance : Not volatile, 
i c X374 Chaucer Troyhts i. 298 His fixe and depe impres- 
sion. <;i39i — Astral, ii. § 3 heading. The sterres fixe. 
<7x430 Lydg. Min. Poems 235 With eye fyx looke on bis 
visage. CX449 Pecock Repr. 393 Curatis . . schulden haue 
a stable fix endewing of lyflode. C1532DEWES Inirod. Fr. 
in Palsgr. 1054 All the starres fixe. x66o tr. Paracelsus* 
Archidoxes i. x. 142 Take then the fix Element that re- 
mained after theseparation of the Three Imperfect Elements. 
1673 Phil. Trans. VII I. 5x88 Those Salts being rendered 
so fix, that by a gentle fire they are not so much as at 
all moved. 

B. adv. Fixedly, steadily. 

x6ox T. Wright Passions (1621) 305 Why cannot many 
abide that you looke fixe in their eies. 

Fix (fiks), V. Pa. t. and pa. pple. fixed (fikst). 
[Ultimately f, L. ftx-us (see Fix al), pa. pple. of 
ftgh'e to fix, fasten. The proximate origin is im- 
certain ; it may have been an Eng. formation on 
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fjx.a.., or ad. iTied.L. j^xdre or F. j^xer (if the 
latter existed in isth c. ; Hatzf. quotes Montaitjne 
4:1590 for the earliest known use). Cf. Sp. Jijar 
(earlier fixar)^ Y^.fixar^ lX.Jissare. 

The earliest recorded use is ‘to fix (one’s eyes) upon an 
object’; this is the oldest and still the mok prominent 
application of the corresponding verb in Italian, and it 
appears in Du Cange’s only example of rnedX. fixare. 
The use in alchemy is nearly as old in Eng. ; it is found in 
the Romanic langs. and in the med.Lat, writers on alchemy 
(e. g. R. LuUi Ep. ad Robertumx While in Romanic tlie 
verb has only the senses derived from L, Jlxus, it was in 
Eng, taken as the representative of L. superseding 

the earlier Ficche, and fin some applications) Fast and 
Fasten 

I. To make firm or stable. 

1- trans. To fasten, make firm or stable in posi- 
tion; to place, attach, or insert and secure against 
displacement. Const, /w, ojiyto, etc. 

To Jix hayonets (Mil,) : to attach them to the mouth of 
the musket or rifle. 

14. . Songs Carols isM C. (Percy Soc.) vL 6, I thougt in 
mynd I schuld ay fynd The wehle of fortunat fyxyd fast, 
3:48^ Sarbonr*s Bn/co (Edin. MS.) x. 402 Thair ledderis 
..maid ane clap, quhen the cruchec Wes fi.xit {older text 
festnytl fast in the kyrnell. 1548 Hall Ckron, 160 His 
head to be fixed on a poole. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 213 The Bats . . hang . . (by clawes fixed to their 
wings.) 1659 b- Harris ParivaVs Iron Age 39 The Forts 
. . could not . . hinder them from fixing their cluches in the 
fiat country. 1665 Hooke Microgr, Pref. Fij, Fixing both 
the Glass and Object to the Pedestal. 1694 Acc. Sev,Laie 
Voy, II. 171: 1 1 s We fixed our Ship with Ice-hooks to a large 
Ice-field. 1773 Franklin Exper, Wks. 1887 IV. 509 In 
Philadelphia I had such a rod fixed to the top of my 
chimney. xZyit, Gardened s 126 Holding 

the _bush, to fix it back, she stood, i860 Tvndall Glac, u 
xxvii. 210 The last stake being fixed, the faces of the men 
were turned homeward. 1892 La^v Times Rep. LXV. 582/1 
The posts of the gantry stand on planks, and are fixed 
thereto by iron dogs and dowels. 

I'o fix the foot cox footing', to obtain or take 
a sure foothold. Ut. ^xx^fig. Obs. (Cf. Fasten 'J'. i, 
figere gradiim,') 

1383 STANyHDRST Aensis iii. (Arb.) 89 He stutted, apaled ; 
And fixt his footing, 1607 Shaks. Cor. i. viii. 4 Fix thy 
foot. 1641 J. Jackson Tnee Evang, T, n, 98 The more 
weary (the Oxe] is, the more strong doth he fixe his foot- 
ings, 1654 tr. Martinis Con^. China 52 The Tartars could 
never fi-x a foot in China. 1681 Bryden Sp. Friar i. i, Fll 
plant my colours down In the mid-breach, and by them 
fix my foot. 

tC. To affix fa seal), attach (a codicil) to. Ohs. 
1568 Grafton Chron. 11 . 173 All the Nobilitie of Scotland 
..entered into bond..whereunto were fixed their .severall 
scales. Ibid. 434 To be fixed as a Scedule to his last will 
and testament. 1776 Trial 0/ Ntmdocomar 24/2, I have 
seen him, .wet two. .papers, and fix his seal to them. 

d. In immaterial sense; To attach firmly; to 
implant securely (principles, etc.). 

<*1533 La Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel xxxviii. (1539) 
70 As sone as the goddes haue gyuen theira a doughter, 
forthwith, they ought to fyxe in theyr hartes anewe remem- 
braunce. 1672 T. Lacy Dumb Lady To Rdr., You are fixed 
to the freehold never to be parted, 171a (Budgell 
N o. 319 r 4, I resolved . , to fix his Face in my Memory. 
1789 W. Buchan Dom. Med. (1750) 25 Early application 
. .often fixes in the mind an aversion, to books. 1835 Bain 
Senses ^ Ini. in. i. § 5 While the mind is elsewhere, there 
is no progress in fixing them ilessonsj, 

e. To ‘fasten’ (an imputation, responsibility, 
etc.) on a person. 

xdds Sir T. Herbert Trom. (1677) Bed. A tij b, The worst 
Reproach, Malice .. can fix upon your Name. x6^Acc. 
Sweden 90 The Odium . .was easily fix’d upon the Ministers. 
1744 Berkeley Sirisji 353 It will not seem just to fix the 
imputation of Atheism upon those philosophers. 1809 
Scott Fam. Lett. 10 Sept. (1894'' L 148 Ellis fixes on me an 
article about Mi.ss Edgeworth's Tales. 

f. intr. for reft. To become firmly attached or 
implanted ; to adhere to. lit. and fig ? Obs, 

1682 D’Hrfev Bntleds Ghost 159 For, salve the matter 
how you will, I fix to my Narration still, 1715 Desaguliers 
Fires Impr. 43 They pass over them, without fixing to 
them. 1748^ Richardson Clarissa (1811) VIL 299 Pre- 
judices in disfavour^ of a person at his first appearance, 
fix deeper, .than prejudices in favour. 

2. To secure from change, vacillation or wander- 
ing ; to give stability or constancy to (the mind, 
thoughts, affections, purposes). 

1604 Shaks. 0 th. v. i, 5 Thinke on that . . fixe most firme 
thy Resolution. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. xi. §3 Images 
are said by the Roman church to fix the cogitations . . of 
them that pray before them, 1642 Fuller Holy^ ^ Prof. S. 
III. xxi. 212 A constant impression of Gods omnipresence is 
an excellent way to fix mens souls. 1793 Object, to War 
Examined Refuted 37 What other system is likely to fix 
your fluctuating opinions ? 1831 Dixon W. Penn. xvii. (1872) 
143 At length his mind began to fix itself. 1873 Mf^LAREN 
Serm. Ser. n. vil 120 Thy tremulous and vagrant soul shall 
be braced and fixed. 

b. To make (a person) constant in attachment. 
Const lo. in. ? Obs. 

1710 Prideaux Orig. Tithes Reasons for Bill 7 They are 
seldom well fixed to Virtue and sober Behaviour. *7^ 
Johnson London 145 How .. Can surly virtue hope to fix 
a friend ? 1747 in Col, Rec. Pennsylv. V. 153 To improve 
this favouraole opportunity for fixing these Indians in the 
English Interest. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xvrii. xii, Can 
the man who is in possession of these be inconstant ? Im- 
possible I, . they would fix a Dorimant. 1796 Jane Austen 
Pride & Prej. vi. If a woman conceals her afliection. .from 
the ob|ect of it, she may lose the opportunity of fixing 
lilm.' 


c. To settle immovably the purpose or convic- 
tion of (a person). Const, to with inf. ; also on^ 
for, against. Now only in passim. 

1671 Milton Samson 1481, 1 am fixed not to part hence 
without him. 1697 Bryden Firg. Georg, iv. 126 They 
challenge, and encounter Breast to Breast ; So fix'd on 
Fame. 1700 — Fables, Ceyx ^ Alcyone 48 If fate has fix’d 
thee obstinate to saiL 1701 W. Wotton PJist. Rome iii. 50 
Marcus was fixt upon taking him. 1766 Franklin Let. 
Wks. 1887 III. 456 The ministry are fixed for us. 1836 
Darwin in Life ^ Lett. (1887) 11 . 68, 1 am fixed against any 
periodical. 

fd. ^lihcomplenmit : To render unchangeably 
(so and so). Obs. 

1726 W. R. Chetwood Adv. Boyle <5* Casielman 59 This 
Interview had fix’d my Heart intirely hers. 1744 S. F ielding 
Dipvid Simple (ed, s) L 44 The Girl was commanded . - to re- 
ceive him in such a manner, as to fix him hers. T777 Hist. 
Eliza Warwick 1 . 238 That important one far. dayj which 
fixed me wretched for ever. 

3. To direct steadily and unwaveringly, fasten, 
set (one’s eyes, attention, affections, etc.) on, upon, 
t to (an object). 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems 35 Hyr eyen she fixethe on 
him. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxx. xix. Specially I 
gyve to you a charge To fyxe your love, for to be true 
and stable Upon your lady. 1393 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI i. 
ii. s Why are thine eyes fixt to the sullen earth? 1665 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 44 Could but these Idolaters 
fix their mind upon Heaven. 1709 Berkeley Th. Vision 
§ 83 The more we fix our sight on any one object. 1792 
G. Washington Lett. Writ. 1891 XII. 197 The enemy's 
attention would be less fixed to it. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth 
Moral T. (1816) I. viii. 60 The hand, upon which every eye 
was fixed. x866 J. Martineau Ess. 1 . 173 We fix attention 
on a single fundamental problem. 

b. absol. To concentrate one’s attention or mind 
on. Also intr. for refi. (said of the eyes, atten- 
tion, etc.). 

1663 Gerbier Counsel F. vijtf. You.. could not suffer your 
Eyes to fix on slight objects. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. ni. 
vi, § 28 In most other bodies, not propagated by Seed, ’tis 
the Colour we most fix on, and^ are most led by. 1760 
Johnson Idler No. 97 r 7 He will find nothing [in these 
books] on which attention can fix. 

e. Of an object of vision or thought : To * rivet \ 
attract and hold fast (the e}e, the attention, etc.). 

1752 Hist. Jack Connor I. 231 The Major gave a loud 
Hem, and having fix’d Sangfroid’s Eyes, call’d out, letc.] 
1781 J. Moore View Soc, It. (1790) I. xl. 437 Your admi- 
ration is fixed by the animated equestrian statue. 1793 
C. Smith Dessmnd L 53 There is not in the world another 
[.subject] that really fixes ray attention an instant. 1823 
Byron Island iv. vii, A shrine would fix The eye upon its 
seeming crucifix. 1888 Bryce Amer. Commw. 11 . xlvi. 206 
That which chiefly fixes his attention is the influence of 
a State Victory on an approaching national contest. 

d. To make (the eyes, features, etc.) motionless 
or rigid (as in death). Also intr. for refl.. 

i8ai Shelley Prometh. XJnb. i. 600 Fix those tortured 
orbs in peace and death. 184a Punch II. 20 Ere death her 
charms should fix. *877 W. G. Wills Love that Kills xxi. 
Her heart stops, and her eyes fix. 

e. To make (a person) motionless with astonish- 
ment or other feeling, to hold spellbound. 

1664 J, Wilson A. Comnenius t, I, She fixt me, Bucas. 
Fate of Sedley II. 76 Pauliniis was fixed in a.stoni.sh- 

ment. 1803 Helen of Glenross IV. 18 At the first view of 
her 1 was fixed in admiration. 

4. a. trans. To deprive of volatility or fluidity. 

Orig. in Alchemy, to fasten a volatile spirit or essence by 

combination with a tangible solid or fluid; also, to render 
(merairy) solid by combination with some other sub- 
stance. 

1460-70 Bk Quintessence 15 Also it is needeful Jmt he vse 
ofte good wiyn at his mete and at j>e soper, in j?e which be 
fixid ke 5 essence of gold as I tau^te 50U to. 1471 Ripley 
Comp. A left, Ep. in Ashm. (1652) 115 Dyssolve, Bystill, 
Sublyme..and Fyxe, With Aquavite. 1698 Fryer .rice. 
E, Ind, ^ P. 53 The Earth penetrating the ratified 
Cuticle, fixes the Humours by intercepting their free con- 
course. 1700 Astry tr. Saavedra^Faxardo I. 42 He will 
have a fancy to fix Mercury. 1702 C. Mather Mapi. Chr. 
II. vii, (1852) 145 The animal spirits are .. fixed with acid, 
bilious, venemous ferinents in the blood. 1727 Fielding 
Love in Sev. Masques v. x, Women, like quicksilver, are 
never fixed till they are dead. 1803 Chenevix in Phil. 
Trans. XCV, in Mercury can be fixed, .by platina. 1885 
Hervey tr. Behrens^ Microsc. in Bot. iii, § 4. 178 The cell 
wall . , becomes rigid, and the protoplasm with slight con- 
traction Ls ‘ fixed '. 

b. intr. for refl. To lose volatility or fluidity; 
to become firm, rigid, or solidified ; to congeal, set. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 847 The Quicke-Siluer will fix, and 
runne no more. 1715-20 Pope Iliad v, 1114 When the fig's 
press’d juice, infused in cream, To curds coagulates the 
liquid stream, Sudden the fluids fix. 1777 Robertson Hist. 
Amer. {1778) I, iv. 328 The blood fixes and congeals in 
a moment. 

5. trans. To make (a colour, a drawing, photo- 
graphic image, etc.) fast or permanent. 

1663 Hooke Microgr, 79 Colours.. capable of being.. fixt 
with several kmds of Saline memiruums. 1730 Franklin 
Let. Wks. 1887 lb *70 This color, given by the flash from 
two jars only, will wipe oflf, but four jars fix it. 
Atheneeum 22 Feb. 203 The fir^ who succeeded in fixing 
the images taken by the camera. 1839 Gullick & Times 
Paint. 316 There is no satisfactory method of ‘ fixing ’ pastel 
paintings. *873 tr. VogePs Chem. Light i. 6 No means were 
then known to make the pictures durable .. or as we now 
say, to fix them. 

f b. To set down in writing (F. fixer parderit). 
1630 Capt. Smith Trav . Ded. Wks. (1884) Sir Robert 
Cotton . .requested me to fix the whole course of my passages 


' in a booke. x6s6 HoriFs Plutarch, Add. Lives 76 Tlie 
Laws, .(on Paper fixt). . pass the Seas. 

c. To give permanent form to (evanescent 
images). 

a 1S34 Lamb Acting of Mtinden O for the power of the 
pencil to have fixed them when I awoke ! 

6. a. I'o force into or overtake in a position from 
which escape is difficult; to ‘corner’, ‘nail’. //L 
and fig. 

1736 Lediard Life Marlborough 406 It was his opinion., 
that they should fix the Rebels at Preston. 174* Richard- 
son Pamela {1^42) III, 371 As I entered one Room he went 
into another, .At last I fixed him speaking to Rachel. 

b. To hold (a person) engaged or occupied, so 
as to prevent his leaving the spot. 

1668 Ethekedge She Would if She Could i. ii, When 
Mr. Courtal has fixed 'em with a beer-glass or two, he 
intends to steal away. 1764 Foote Patron i. W’ks. 1799 
I. 334 Fix the old fellow so that she may not be miss’d. 

c. 7'o fix {a person) with ones eyes : to direct 
upon him a steady gaze from which he cannot 
escape. 

Cf, F. fixer avec Ixil, condemned by littre as incorrect. 
1792 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 27 June, Mrs. Wells .. fixed 
her eyes on Mr.s, Crewe. . Mrs. Crewe fixed her in return. , 
with a firm, composed . . look. 1879 F. W. Robinson Coward 
Consc, III. xix, Ursula .. ‘fixed’ Mrs. Coombes with a 
steady, searching stare. 1894 Mrs. Marcella I, 

142 Marcella fixed him with her bright frank eyes. 

d. Of the eyes : To arrest (an object of vision) 
with the gaze, i.e. to have a steady vision of it. 

1791 Mad. B’Arblay Diary 4 Jun. (1842) V. an His eyes 
, .could not fix any object steadily. 

T 7 . To transfix, [ After I... Obs. rare'~~^. 
1638 G. Saniws Job XX. in Divine P. 27 While from the 
raging sword be vainely flyes, A Bow of Steele shall fixe 
his trembling thighes. 

. II. To place definitely. 

8. To place in a definite and more or less per- 
manent position ; to set, station. To fix up : to 
set up. 

1568 (Jeafton Ckron. H. 18 The Citizens . , fixed on his 
grave stone thi.s Epitaph. 1633 Harm ion Fine Companion 
ni. ii, Were I agodde.ss .. I would .. fix you up A monu- 
ment for your hypocrisy. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 8 
The Pole-star, .is . . fixt in the tip of the little Beares taile. 
1653 Walton Angler i. 7 Hee shall finde it fix’d before the 
Dialogues of I.ucian. 1674 Dryden's Mall Bed. Wks. 1884 
VIII. 508 The Glory I take in seeing your Name fixt in the 
Frontispiece. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xvi, It [a picture] was 
so very large that we had no place in the house to fix it, 
1768 Sterne Sent. Journ. (1778) 11 . 199 The beds ,. were 
fixed up .. near the fire, 1796 T. Twining Trav, Amer, 
(1894) 3 The dining- table was fixed in the middle of the 
room. 

b. To place, install (a person, oneself) in a 
position, with preparations for a stay; in early 
military use, T to set (oneself) in a posture of de-* 
fence. To fix {a person) tip (colloq.): to ‘put 
(him) up provide with quarters. 

1697 Dampier Voy* I. s We . . fixt ourselves against our 
Enemies, if we should be attack’d. 1823 Scott Lett, 
(1894)11. 349 After he has had his umbi^ila and port- 
manteau accommodated, and himself comfcatably fixed [in 
a coach]. 1867 Trollope Chron. Barset 1 . xxxvi. 316 She 
fixed herself at her desk to write her letter. i®9 Mrs. C. 
Praed Rom. of Station 161 He’d, .fix up Mr. Sabine coim- 
fbrtably for the night, 

c. To establish (a person) in a place of residence, 
a position or office; to take up (one’s quarters, 
abode) ; to locate, settle (an industry, etc.) in a 
certain place. In passive, to be (comfortably or 
otherwise) ‘ placed ’ or circumstanced. 

1638 Sir H. Wotton in FourC. Eng. Lett, w In any 
part where I shall understand you fixed. 16^ B. Harris 
ParivaCs Iron Age (ed. 2) i. xy, 27 John Calvin, .fixed his 
Chayre at (Geneva. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 353 
Noah . . fixed his Quarters somewhere in Mergiana, 1677 
Yarranton Eng. ImProv. 134 Here this Trade of making 
Mum may he fixt with very great advantage. 1694 Bryden 
Love Triumphant Ep. Bed., Our decay’d Gentry .. look 
about them for some illustrious Family, and there endea- 
vour to fix their young Darling. 1702 C. Mather Magn. 
Chr. IV. (1.853) 10 Conforming to the ceremonies of the 

church of England, he was fixed at Biddiford. 175 H ist. 
Voting Lady of Distmeiion II. 214 He is fixing him.self, as 
if he was to live here for ever. 1739 Robertson Hist. Scot. 
I. II. 14s They determined to fix their residence at Edin- 
burgh. 1803 Southey in Robberds Mem. W. Taylor I. 
475 We are fixed here for some time. 1844 Jml. R. Agric. 
Soc. V. I, 282 , 1 am happy to see them all comfortably fixed, 
i86x M. Pattison Ess, (1889) I. 39 The Hanse.. fixed their 
; factories in Lisbon, Bergen, and Novogorod. 

9 . intr. for refl. To settle, take up a positioa; 
esp. to settle permanently, take up one’s abode. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 102 Bidffing farewell to the 
world . . [he] fixes at Zirmol. 17x0 Steele Tdtler No. 263 
y 4 The Dinner has crept . . from Twelve o’clock to Three, 
and where it will fix no Body knows. 1737 Whistom 
Josephus* Aniiq. xvin. vi. § 5 Those [Governors] are not to 
fix there, but to stay a short time, X760 Goldsm. Cit. W. 
XXV, l»7 Wherever luxury once fixes, no art can either lessen 
or remove it. X796 Jane Austen Pride Prej. (1885) 1 . 
vi. 21, I had once some thoughts of fixing in town.^ i8ox 
Southey TJuiUtba vi. xiii, The solitary Bee . . Seeking in 
vain one flower, whereon to fix. x86a T. L. Peacock Wks, 
(18^^ III. 300 Well, let us fix here. 

10 . To take up one’s position mentally. ? Obs. 
X623 Massinger Dk. Milcen n. i. Take heed That you fix 

here, and feed no hope beyond it. 1646 H. Lawrence 
Comm. Angels 170 Your hope fixeth upon seeing him in 
heaven, 1633 Nicholas Papers (Camden) 1 1 . 332 Mais Dieu 
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sur tani\ and there I Hx and pra^. 1757 Chksterf. Left j 
iV. cccxxi. 04, I am lost in astonishment and conjectures, I 
and do not know where to fix. j 

b. To Jix Oft or upon : to settle one's choice on 
Oil upon \ to decide upon, choose, select. 

2653 CoGAN tr. Pinto's TraT>, Ixxvi. 311, I was nomi- 
nated unto him, as the fittest he could fix upon. 1712 
Pope P’ertumnns 82 Of all these lovers, .Fix on Vertumnus 
and reject the rest. 1823 H. J. Brooke Introd. Crysiaihgr, 
229 Our choice would probably fix on that which was most 
predominant.^ 2855 Costello St or. Screen 74 The night 
which I..alqubiere fixed upon for the carrying out of his plot. 

C. To decide, determine /<3 (do something') ; also 
const.y^?' with gerund, or with subord. sentence. 

1788 Trifler 206 He fix’d to come with some eclat to 
Town. 1794 Miss Gunning Packet IV. 35 They fixed for 
going to tlie parsonage early the next morning. 1813 
Southey I, 132 It was immediately fixed that the 

brigadier should go. 1834 Keble in Card. Ne^uman's Lett. 
(1891) 11. 23, I have fixed to go to London next week. 1866 
Times 29 Dec. 10/3 The lady had entirely fixed to lead a 
life of celibacy, 

11. To appoint or assign the precise position of ; 
to refer (something') to a definite place, time, etc. ; 
t to appoint or attribute exclusively to (some par- 
ticular person, thing, etc.). 

1662 Stillingfl. Orig-. Sacr, i. v. § i [The ancients had 
various estimates of the length of the yf.ar;] what certainty 
can we possibly have which of them to fix their accounts to t 
169a Locke Pdnc. §15 When Custom ha.s fixed his Eating 
to certain stated Periods, his Stomach will expect Victuals at 
the usual Hour. 1737 Johnson in Bosweit (rygi) 1 . 52 Here 
will I fix the limits of transgression. 1776 T. Jefferson Let. 
Writ 1893 II. 88 The commissions . . do not fix the officers 
to any particular battalion. 2790 Paley f/one Paut U. ii 
We have these circumstances each .. fixed to a particular 
time. 1874 Nf-wman Tracts Theot cj- EccL 340 The full 
moon is not fixed to any certain day in either month. 287s 
JowETT Plato (ed. 2) IV. 271 Wherever we fix a limit, space 
IS springing up beyond. 

b. To allocate, determine the incidence of (a 
responsibility, liability, etc.). Also, To fix (a 
person) with costs, Uabiliiy, etc. : to impose upon 
him the obligation of meeting or paying them. 

2833 Ld. Brougham in Myine ik Keen Pep. II. 248 No 
degree of mistake . . would entitle the Court to fix a next 
fi'iend with costs. xB$o P'lonst June_ 159 Take care to fix 
your judges with the full responsibility of their decisions. 
2^4 Sir Jf. Bacon in Lmo^ Times' Rep. LIL 568/2 The 
liability with which the plaintiffs seek to fix them, 2888 
Bryce Amer. Commit). III. Ixxxvi. 151 The American plan 
of dividing powers, .makes it hard to fix responsibility. 

12. To settle definitely; to appoint or assign 
with precision; to specify or determine. Const. 
at, for, to. 

2660 R. Coke Power <5* Snbj. 134 After some reasonable 
time fixt. 1694 Molesworth Acc. Denmark 223 Tiie 
prices of all these Drugs are fixed, a 2715 Burnet Own 
Time II. 303 What definition or standard should be made 
for fixing the sense of .so general a term. 1719 Free-Thiftker 
No. 120 P 6 The ordinary Meetings of the Senate. . w’ere fixed 
to the Day of the Calend.s. 1739 Chesterf. PFks. (1892) V. 
500 Chronology . . fixes the dates of facts. 2769 Goldsm. 
Pom. Hist M'jZC) 1. 319 He afterwards fixed the price of 
corn to a moderate standard. 1772 F ranklin Wks, 1 1887) IV, 
431 The opening of the se.ssiou. .is fixed for next Tuesday. 
xSai Southey Life i'i849i I. 42 I’his recollection . . fixes the 
date to 1778, when I was four years old. 1825 Scott P'am. 
Lett 13 May (1894) II. 265 Mr. Chantrey . . has been down 
here fixing the place for the King’s statue. 1869 E. A. Parkes 
Pract Hygiene (ed. 3) s The War Office authorities have 
fixed the daily supply . . at 8 gallons. 1876 Gladstone 
Homeric Synchr. 9 An endeavour to fix the place of Homer 
in Hi.story. 

absol, 17^ in Sir J. PIcton VpooL Mimic. Rec. (x 886(11. 
167 To paint an Altar Piece in such scripture-historical 
manner as the .said Committee shall fix. 

13. To settle or determine the form of, give a 
permanent form to (language or literature). 

27x2 Swift Proposal 31 That .some Method should be 
thought on for ascertaining and fixing our Language for 
ever. 17S2 Uvuz Rss. 4* Treat ix'jjp) I. 223 Eminent and 
refined geniuses . . fix the tongue by their writings. ^ 1837 
Hallam Hist. Lit. I. iii. i, § 57, 241 The u.se of printing 
fixed the text of a whole edition. 1874 Maurice PPiend^ 
ship Bks. iii. 75 It [Wycliffe’s Translation of the Bible] has 
fixed the language, 

14. a. To adjust, make ready for use (arms, in- 
struments, etc.) ; to arrange in proper order. 4* ^ 
fix a shell : to fit it with a fuse. Also with up. 

1663 Pepys Diary 12 July, I found, .the arras well fixed, 
charged, and prinied. 1666 Earl Orrery State Papers (1743) 
I. 241 We have in every garrison one gunsmith .. who buys 
arms for us. and fixes them up privately. 2697 Dampier 
Foy. 1 . iii. 45 We went back, .to fix our Rigging, which was 
shattered in the Fight. 1701 FARQUHARvSiViV. IFildair n.i. 
Are all things set in order? the toilet fixed, the bottles and 
combs put in form ? 2769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1776,) D d, 
No shells, fixed during the service, are to be kitted. 2779 
Forrest F'oy. N. Guinea. 287, I thought it a good oppor- 
tunity to fix my german flute. 1797 W ashington Let. Writ. 
1892 XIIL 417 To have the press fixed for copying. 

b. In wider sense (chiefly U.S. coiloq.) : To 
arrange, get ready, put in order; to put to rights, 
make tidy, ‘ rig up k Also with tip. To fix out, 
‘to set out, display, adorn, supply, fit out* {Cient.) 

[1769 Bickerstaff Dr. Last ii. vii, We’d fix things 
directly ; I’ll settle whatever you please upon her.] 183a 
Macaulay Life ^ Lett (1883) T 272 As soon as I was 
fixed in my best and had breakfasted. 2839 Marryat 
Diary Amer. Ser. i. IL 228 ‘Shall I fix your coat or your 
breakfast first ?* 1842 Dickens Amer. Notes (1850) ior/2 
You are advised to have recourse to Doctor so and so, 
who will * fix you ’ in no time. x86o O. W, Holmes Elsie 
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V. (1887) 77 Come here, girls, and fix yourselves in the 
glass. 2882 Mrs. A. Edwards Ballroom Repent. 1. 4 
None of the physicians in Europe can fix her up. 1884 
Miss Wilkins in Harper's Mag. July 304/2 111 hev to 
fix me up some thoroughwort tea. 2892 B. Harte First 
P'amily of Tasajara ii, Mother'll fix you suthiu’ hot. 

c. U.S. To fix it ; to arrange matters. Any way 
you can fix it ; whatever you do, contrive as you 
may. To fix {aftotheTs) fiinti to settle or ‘ do 
for’ him. 

2840 Halibubton Clockm. Ser. in. xii, Their manners are 
rude , . They want their flints fixed for ’em. 2843 — Sam 
Slick in Eng. I. ii, A w'et day is considerable tiresome, .any 
way jou can fix it. 2859 O. W. Holmes Prof. Breakf,-t, 
i. (i8gi) IS If you can't fix it so as to lie bom here [Boston], 
you can come and live here, 

d. U.S. ‘ I'o make favourable to one’s purposes ’ 
(Bartlett) , to * square 

^ 1886 Boston (Mass.) fml. 15 July, An organized attempt 
is being made to fix the jury. Ibid. 24 Aug. 4/3 Fixing 
Legislatures. 

15. (See quot.) 

2881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Fix, to fettle or line with a 
fix or fettling, .the hearth of a puddling furnace. 

Fixable (fi'ksab’l), a. Also 5 fixabuU, -ibill, 
8-9 fixible. [f. Fix 57 , -H -able.] Capable of 
being fixed r in various senses of the vb. 

In quot. 1486 = Fitche (/A??'.) 

i486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. Cijb, Hit is calde a cro.s 
atee fixible. 1648 W. Mountague Devout Ess. i. ix. § 2 
ince they cannot then stay what is tran.sitory, let them 
attend to arrest that which is fixable. 1785 Phil. Trans. 
LXXV. 370 The stock K is to slide in a rebated . . groove 
AD, and be fixable to any part thereof by the screw O. 
1796 Hist in. Ann. Reg, 49 The highest extent . . was 
fixable by the magistrate. 1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit 76 
The chemical student is taught not to be startled at dis- 
quisitions on . . latent and fixible light. 1837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. (1857) I. 1. 1. ii. 7 For ours is a most fictile world. .A 
world not fixable. 

b. Capable of being made non-volatile. Fix~ 
able air : carbonic acid gas, 

1766 Lee in PhiL Trans. LVI. 100 The quick-lime, 
attracting fixable air, was reduced. 1794 Sullivan View 
Nat\. 267 The air in animals is mostly inflammable, but 
that in vegetables fixible. 1887 Sat. Rev. 8 Jan. 65 Sub- 
stances . . which have a . . fixable odour, 

tFi'xal, (and sb.) Her. Obs. Also 5 fixiale. 
[f. h.fix-us Fix a. + -AL 1.] (See quots.) 

i486 A’/fe. St. Albans, Her. B j b, Fixall in pmys is calde 
the thirde degre by the Tight iyne from the right heyre by 
line male. Ibid. B ij, The bastarde of the fixiales, 2586 
Ferne Blaz. Gentrie i. 25s Thii fourth coat-armor perfect., 
is called Fixall [p. 250 amia fixd\. This did alwaies 
belong to that pensonne, which was the next of the third 
degree, to the right heyre male. 

Fixate (fi’ks^h), v. [f. L. fifx-us (see Fix a.) 

+ -ATE 

1. trans. To fix: to render stable. 

2885 JfiWX. 560 The percipient, .often judges on general 
grounds without laboriously fixating the sensation. 1887 
Science 16 Dec. 293 To fixate and hold one sensation is an 
art that must be learned. 

2. intr. To become fixed. 

1888 Amer. Jml. Psychol. 1 . 506 Some subjects fixate first 
and then the eyes close, or are closed by the operator. 

Fixation Jsn). Also 5 fixacioun. [ad. 
medL.h.fixdtidn em (^used in Alchemy), n. of action 
{.fixdre to 

1 . 1'he action ol fixing, invarious senses (see Fix 17.'). 
2652-6 Heylin Cosmogr. i. (1682) 89 The fixation of 
the Popes in the Metro;^olis. 2671 F. Phillips Reg. 
Necess. 67 Alter the fixation of the Common Pleas or 
Actions of the people to a certain place in the Kings Palace 
at Westminster. 1671 Phil. Trans. VI. 2132 Some ob- 
servations, touching Colours, in order to the Increa.se of 
Dyes, and the Fixation of Colours. 2776 Adam Smith 
W. N. IL iv. (1869) I. 360 If this legal rate should be fixed 
below the lowest market-rate, the effects of this fixation 
must be [etc.] 1810 BENTHAMAar 4 rz«^ (182 1) 90 The fixation 
of the punishment not lying within the movince of the jury. 
1832 Austin yWm/n (18791 IL lvi. 924 Procure the fixation 
of the stamp to the evidentiary instrument. 1864 Bowen 
Logic iv. 84 Language . . has an important influence in the 
regulation and fixation of Thought. 1874 Carpenter 71 /wri 
Pkys, I. i. § 2CX (1879) 21 The ‘training’ .. mainly consists 
in the fixation of the Attention on the audible re.su It. 1886 
Blackie W hat does Hist. Teach I 24 The fixation of the 
order of succession to the throne, 

b. The fact or condition of being fixed. 

n: i63i Donne in Select C1840) 219 Three enemies to that 
fixation and entireness of the_ heart. 2660 Fuller Mixt 
Contempl. xlix. (1841) 211 Which giveth the fixation to a 
colour and setteth it in the cloth. 1683 Dr. Fitzwilliam 
Let. ’m Lady Russell s Lett ix'j'j'p/ When your thoughts 
have been saddened . . by a long fixation on the doleful 
object. 1832 Carlyle Misc. <2857) II. 301 Yet it had at- 
tained no fixation or consistency* 1894 WesUn. Gaz. 17 
Jan. 7/2 The first of a course of lectures on locomotion and 
fixation in plants and animals, 

c. A fixed habitation or location {obs^ ; a fixed 
proportion or standard. 

1614 'B.hxxxori Hist World i. 8 For to Light created in 
the first day, God gave no proper place or fixation, a j66x 
Fuller Worthies Suffolk ni. (1662) 68 He , . was buried at 
York, far, , from Ipswich his first fixation, 1774 Franklin 
Ess. Wks. 1840 IL 4x2 No everlasting, invariable fixation 
for coining can be made. 2836 Blachw, Mag. XXXIX, 
63 The Prussian tariff pretends to proceed upon an ad 
valorem fixation. 

2. esp. in scientific uses; The action of depriving 
ofvolatility or fluidity : see Fix v,\. f In Alchemy: 


FIXEB* 

The process of reducing a volatile spirit or essence 
to a permanent bodily form ; the conversion (of 
mercury) into a solid by amalgamation or combin- 
ation. In mod. use : The process of rendering 
solid a liquid or semi-liquid substance ; coagulaiion; 
also, the process of causing (a gas) to combine 
with a solid. 

^393 UowER II. 86 Do that there be fixation With 
tempred hetes of the fire. 1477 Norton Ord. Alch. in 
Ashm. (1652) 58 Without him Generation shall be none; 
Neyther of our Tinctures fixation. 1576 Baker fewell of 
Health 166 b, This besides serveth to fixation in Alchemye 
matters. 2594 Plat femell-ho. iii. 38 For the better fixation 
of the Mereurie. 1610 B. Jonson Alch. ii, i, Two Of our 
inferior works are at fixation. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. II. i. 50 The determination of quick-silver i_s properly fix- 
ation. 2665 Glanvill Scepsis Set vii, Salt dissolved, upon 
fixation returns to its affected cubes._ 1759 B. Martin Nat. 
Hist Eng. L Somerset 85 A Fixation of cold phlegmatic 
Humours. 2805 R. Chenevix in Phil. Irans. 'X.CN . 104 
I'he fixation of mercury by platina is by many regarded as 
visionary. 1813 J. Thomson Lect. Inflam. 645 'I'he stiffness 
of a frost-bitten part . . may be owing . . to the fixation by 
cold, of the oil contained in the cellular membrane.^ 1813 
Sir H. Davy AgHc, Ckem. ii. {iSi4» 57 The fixation of 
oxygene by the combustible body in a solid form. 1872 
Oliver Elem. Bot. i. ii. 18 This fixation of the carbon and 
liberation of the oxygen of carbonic acid has been termed 
vegetable respiration. 

t b. The quality or condition of being non- 
volatile or able to resist the action of fire. Obs. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 328 Gold hath these Natures : Great- 
nesse of Weight; Closenesse of Parts; Fixation ; [etc-], 
a 1691 Boyle^ Wks. IV. 307 Adding fixation to a body, that 
was before either volatile, or less fixed. 1721 W. Gibson 
Farrier's Dispens. ii, Introd. 74 Fixation where the 
Surfaces of the Particles of Bodies are so small, .that they 
cannot be raised by the Force of Fire. 

t c. concr. A product of fixation, Obs. 

1^9 W, Simpson Hydrol. Ckym. 114 Mercurius Precipt- 
iatus Diaphoreticus, which is a fixation or Precipitate. 

Fixative (fi'ksativ), a. and $b. [f. Fix?/. + 
-ATIVE. Cf. Fr. fixattf] 

A. ad/. Tending to fix, 

2644 Nye Gunnery 11. (1647) 29 Opium is of a congealing 
and fixative nature, a 2833 Bentham Wks. j2843^ VIIL 
30 But for these fixed and fixative signs, nothing that ever 
bore the name of art or science could ever have come into 
existence. 1870 Eng. Mech. 25 Feb. 576/1 One of the. .uses 
of this fixative process is supposed to be the preserving of 
the , . colour of. . drawings from decay. 

B. sb. That which serves to set or fix ; spec, a 
preparation used to fix colours, or charcoal or 
crayon drawings. 

1870 Eng. Mech. ii Mar. 638/3 There are some papers 
which absorb the fixative with difficulty. 

Fixator (fiks^i-ts-t). [agent-n. f. Fix after 
Latin analogies. Cf. Fr. fixateur^ That which, 
fixes ; a fastener, fixer. 

2874 Roosa Dis. Ear 227 Riidinger considers this thin 
muscle to be a fiixator of the medium cartilaginous plate. 
1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

t Fixa'feoryj Obs. In 7 flxatorie. [f. Fix v. 
after Lat. analogies : see -OEY.] Serving to fix ; 
having the property of fixing. 

^ 2605 Timme Qnersit. ii. iii. 112 Salt peter, .being now put 
into a fixatorie fire, you shal see that it conteineth within 
it all maner of colours. 

Fixature (fi’ksathu). [f. as prec. after the 
analogy of Cuevatube, etc.] A gummy prepara- 
tion for fixing the hair. 

x86o Thackeray Lovel the Widower il, A barber, with 
his tongs and stick of fixature for the mustachios. 1883 
E. Lynn Linton lone I. xi. 263 No brushing could make it 
smooth ; no fixature keep it straight. 

Fixed (fikst), ppl. a. [f. Fix z>. + -ed i.] 

1. Placed or attached firmly ; fastened securely ; 
made firm or stable in position. 

1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. iv. (2586) 179 b, The 
fixed, or standing Hives, bee discommodious. 2593 Shak.s. 
2 Hen. VI, HI, ii. 313 Bitter searching termes ,, Deliuer’d 
strongly through my fixed teeth. 2647 Cowley Mistress, 
Inconstaoicy, 'I he most fixt Being still does move and fly. 
x6g4Acc. Sez\ Late Voy. u. (1711) 51 Where the firm or fixed 
Ice lies. 1805 T. Lindley Voy. Brasil (1808) 275 By means of 
two fixed pieces of wood. ci8so Rudim. Kavig. (WessXei) 
J18 Fixed blocks, those blocks that come through the sides 
and are bolted, as the sheet, tack, and brace blocks. 2882 
Minchin Unipl. Kinemat. 71 When a body, M, rolls on a 
fixed surface, AB. 

b. Her. Of a cross : liaving its limbs attached 
to the edges of the escutcheon PTeme. 

1688 R. Holme A cad, A rmory^ i. v. § 31 A Cro.ss Patee 
Entyrefor Fixed or Firme) ..Tliis term (Fixed, or Entyre) 
must be added, to shew that . . they ai-e joyned to the sides 
of the Escochion. 2828-40 Berry^ Encycl. Her. I s. v., 
Crosses which are usually borne in the centre of the 
escocheon without extending to the side.s, when attached 
thereto are termed fixed, as a cross pattde fixed. 

2. In immaterial sense: Firmly attached or 
implanted; securely established; secured against 
alteration or dislt^gement. In early use often 
(now rarely) of persons ; Firmly resolved ; constant, 
steadfast; bent, set, or intent upon anything. Fixed 
idea: an idea firmly rooted in the brain, with a 
tendency to become unduly dominant [F, idh fixe"]. 
Fixed fact ; a well-established fact ( U.Si). 

2580 Baret Alv. F 632 Mindes certeinly fixed, to trie the 
matter by dint of sword. 2635-8 tr, Camden's Hist Eliz. 
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III. fi68B'>385 A Lady fixed and constant in her Religion. 
i6a7-77 Feltham Resolves i. xlv. 71 How fixt he was to 
jonathan !_ *655 Sir E. Nicholas in N. Papers (Caniden) 
II. 348 This man is.. a fast fixt Catholike. 1706 Hearne 
Collect* 7 Mar., A Man of no fixt Resolution, 1712-4 Pope 
Rape Lock V* 5 Not half so fix’d the Trojan could remain, 
While Anna begg’d. iSai Shelley Prometk, Unh, 1. 262, 
I defy thee with a calm fixed mind. 1831 Carlyle Sart* 
Res.m iv. (3858) 139 A deadly fear of Population posses.ses 
the Hofrath ; .something like a fixed- idea. 1847 Poston 
Post June (Bartlett), That he did dispose of a large quantity 
of oil, and afterwards desert from the vessel are fixed facts. 
3849 Macaulay Hist* Eng. II. 165 For all persecution he 
felt a fixed aversion. x 8 ( 5 o Motley Net her 1. (r868) I. i. 4 
Philip . . seemed to become . . more fixed in his determi- 
nation. 3858 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1S76) II. vii. 153 The 
fixed purpose of raising forces. 3875 Jowett Plato ed. 2) 

V, 28 The lawgiver was a fixed idea in the mind of the 
Greek. ' 

3. a. Of a person’s eyes, thoughts, etc. : Steadily 
or intently directed towards or ‘ fastened’ upon an 
Object. 

3533 Hut OET, Fixed, 3616 Chapman Musscjis 

358 A tower so high. As soon would lo.se on it the fixedst 
eye. i643_ Denham //. 31a But my fixt thoughts 

my wandring eye betrays. 1723 Pope Odyss.ynii. 35 "All, 
but Ulys.ses, heard with fi.x’d delight. 1791 Mr.s. Radcliffe 
Rom. Eorest viii, He regarded her with a fixed attention. 
1850 Hare Mission Corn/, 124 Disease and death are glaring 
with fixt eyes upon them. 

quasi-<2^z'. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarck.., Rich. //, clxviii, 
Kites, .cannot looke the Sun fixt in the face. 

b. Of a person, his countenance, etc, : Made 
rigid or immobile (as by strong emotion or resolu- 
tion, or in death'). 

i 5 o 8 D, T[wil] Ess. Pol. ^ Mor. 67 That Vertue is but 
weake. . that cannot with a fixed countenance out-stare the 
threatening eye of Danger, 1803 Southey Thalttba i. iv, 
Looking up to her fix’d countenance. 1824 Lamb Elia 
Ser. II, Elakesmoor in H — shire^ As fixed and motionless as 
the marble effigies that kneel .. around thee. 1833 Ht. 
Martineau Manck. Strike x. 309 The papers in his hand 
shook ; but his countenance was fixed and his attitude 
firm. *388 W. Black III. viii, Her eyes . . were 

fi-xed and staring. 

4 . a. Deprived of volatility. Fixed air: a 
name given by Black in 1754 to carbottic dioxide 
{carbonic acid) ; see Aie sb* 2, 

*766 Cavendish in Phil. Trans. X.VI. 141 By fixed air, I 
mean that particular species of factitious air, which i.s 
separated from alkaline substances by solution in acids or 
by^ calcination. 1807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 5) IL 187 To 
this species of air he gave tlie name of fixed air, because it 
exi.sted in these bodies in a fixed state, 

b. Not easily volatilized j not losing weight 
under the influence of fire. Fixed alkali ; see 
Alkatj 3, 6. + Fixed nitre -j^o/asshtm carbonate. 

*64* French Distill* v. (1651) 173 Little fixed salt can be 
extracted from them, onely volatile. *569 Boyle Comn* 
New Exp* 11. (1682) 335, I put Amia Fortis with fixed 
Nitre into a Receiver. 1^3 — Salnor. Airiix The fixedest 
of Metals, Gold itself. i 588 J. Clayton in Phil. Trans. 
XVIL 944 The fixeder Saline Particles of the Marine Salt. 
*727-31 Chambers CycL &.^.y Of all metals, gold and silver 
alone are fixed ; i. e. on remaining a long time exposed to 
the most intense flame, they alone lose nothing of their 
weight. *744 Berkeley Sir is S 8 Fixed salts are much the 
same in all bodies. 1757 A. Cocyem Distiller i. i. (1760) 6 
Only a fixed husky matter remains. 1830 Faraday Exp. 
Res. xxxiv. 207 Mercury is volatile at temperatures above 
30^ but fixed at temperatures below 20*^. 

c. Of acids and oils: That cannot be distilled 
or evaporated without decomposition. 

38cx» tr. Lagrange"' s Chem. II. xliXi. 215 Fixed oils. 1805 

W. Saunders Jlfin. Waters 324 The iron is held in uiiion 
with a fixed acid. *8x2 J. Smyth Pract, of Customs (1821) 
*60 Oils , . are divided by Chemists into two kinds; fixed 
or fat oils, and volatile or essential oils. *839 Gullick & 
Times Paint, 206 The Fixed Oils . . are so called because 
they do not almo.st entirely evaporate in drying. 

6. Of a colour, photographic image, etc. : Fast, 
lasting, permanent. Said also of the photographic 
plate. 

1791 Hamilton BerthollePs Introd. 10 Mordants 

[serve] to render the colour more fixed. 1873 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) III. 51 Colours which are dyed in this way become 
fixed. 1888 Abney Instr. Photog* xxii. 390 The plate is 
known to be fixed by looking at the back of it, which should 
appear black. Ibid, xxxv, 278 When the prints are fixed 
they will appear colourless in the whites. 

6. Definitely and permanently placed ; stationary 
or imchanging in relative position. Fixed point: 
a place where a policeman is permanently stationed. 

*539 W. Cunningham Cosmagr. Glasse ig And is this 
Horizont a fixed Circle or not? It is fixed, and without 
motion. *663 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 221 Hous^and 
fixed Inhabicant.s, 1667 Milton P. L. hi. 6S9 In which of 
all these Grbes hath Man His fixed seat, or fixed seat hath 
none- *704 J, Harris Lex. Teckn., Fixed Line of Defence., 
in Fortification is drawn along the Face of the Bastion, and 
terminates in the Courtine. 1848 J. Curwen Grt^n. Vocal 
Music {iZ66> p. xxiv, Unlike the 'fixed Do* of the old nota- 
tion, the ‘movable Do*, .is no difficulty whatever. 1858 
Merc. Marine Mag. V. 30 A Fixed Red Light will be shown 
at the head of the. . Breakwater, 

h. Fixed Star : a star which appears always to 
occupy the same position in the heavens (and so 
distinguished from a planet). 

Gf. Fix rt., earlier used in the same sense. 

Almanack for Year 1386 (1812J 8 A 1 planetys and .sternes 
fyxt. £-1430 Lydg. Min. Poems 153 Stelle eratice^ nat 
fixed, 136* Eden Arte Nauig. Pref., The Sunne & Moone 
& the other Planetes & fixte Starres. *697 Dbyden Virg. 
Georg, i. aog Sailers .. found a Name For ev'ry fix’d and 


ev*ry wandring Star. 18x2 Woodhouse Astron. viii. 51 The 
transits of fixed stars are used for regulating clock.s. 

absol. *667 Milton P. L. hi. 481 They pass the Planets 
seven, and pass the fixt. 

e. Fixed capital ; see Capital sh. 3 c. Fixed 
property : that which consists in immovables, as 
land and houses. 

184s M' Culloch Taxation i. ii. (1852^ 74 Land and other 
fixed property. 3848 Mill Pol. Econ. i. yi. § i Capital 
which exists in any of these durable shapes, .is called Fixed 
Capital. 1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. 1. iv. (1876) 43 Fixed 
capital may continuously repeat the assistance which it 
lends to industry. 

7 . Definitely appointed or assigned ; not fluctuat- 
ing or varying ; definite, permanent. 

a 3698 Sir W. Temple Misc. ni, i, One loves fixed Laws, 
and the other arbitrary Power. *743 Middleton Cicero 
(1742) II. vir, 201 He [Cicero] laid it down as the fixt rule 
of his administration. 1838 Thirlwall Greece III. 191 A 
fixt and uniform rent, 1863 M. Pattison {1889) 1 . 47 
Every Hanse town was in its turn represented, according to 
a fixed cycle. 3884 tr. Loize's Logic 434 The conceptions of 
good and bad, just and unjust, are fixed and unchanging. 

8. Prepared, put in order. ^ Of a shell : Fitted 
with a fuse. "Fixed amyrnmition: a charge of 
powder and shot inclosed together in a wrapper or 
case ready for loading’ (Knight). 

1638 Penit. Conf. vii. (1657) 145 The Trent Fathers, .plant 
their fixt Canon, to discharge Anathema’s. 3769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine (1789) Cc ivb. The fixed shell is placed upon 
the wad. 

Fixedly (fi’ksedFD, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 
In a lix^d manner; firmly, securely, steadfastly; 
attentivelvJ-, earnestly ; intently, steadily. 

1598 Sylvester Du Barias ii. i. iv. Handy-crafts 643 On 
Gods face his eyes he fixtly bears. 1634 Earl Orrery 
Parihen. (1676) 217 He. .would only look fix’dly upon her. 
*66* Marvell xxix. Wks. i872-'5 IT. 72 His Majesty 
is most fixedly honorable. 1690 Locke Hunt. Und. 111. vi. 
§ 22 If we pretend that the distinction of Species, .is fixedly 
establish’d. *702 C. Mather Magn. Ckr. (1853) II. 167 
It was his manner, .to meditate . . fixedly upon some truth. 
*849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 230 The old man looked 
fixedly at the King. 3865 Trollope Belton Est. xxHii. 
335 It was almost impossible for him to make up bis mind 
fixedly to any purpose. 

Fixedness (fi'ksednes). [f, as prec. + -ness.] 

1 . The quality or condition of being fixed in 
various senses, a. Of material things : Immobility, 
steadiness of position, stillness, permanence. 

1643 Bp. Hall Serm. in Rem. Wks. (1660) 66 The Earth 
wa.s made for fixednesse and stability. 1647 H. More Song 
(f Soul III. I. xxxiii, What eye could bear in contemplation 
So long a fix’dnes.se a *711 Ken Hymnoiheo Poet. Wks. 
1721 ILL 170 The . . Fix’dness of a Star. 1812-16 J. Smith 
Panorama Sc. Art W. 448 The beauty and fixedness of 
the colours. *845 Maurice Mor. Phil, in Encycl. Metrop. 
590/1 The Eleatic ‘fixedness’, which was the formal op- 
posite of the Heracleitan ‘flux'. 1859 O. W. Holmes /V^. 
Breakf-t. xii. 274 The fixedness of the smileless mouth. 

b. Of immaterial things ; Definiteness, invari- 
ability. Of persons and their attributes ; Firmness, 
resoluteness, steadfastness {in)\ steadfast adherence 
to (a cause) ; intentness, attentiveness. 

X612-15 Bp. Hall Coniempl. O. T. xx. x, The fixednesse 
of his terme, is no less mercie than the protraction. 1680 
R. M ANSEL AVrrr. Popish Plot 12 A person whose fixed- 
ness to the true Interest of his Majesty . . they well knew, 
1784 J, Brown Hist. B7df. Churches L 110 That notwith- 
standing her fixedness in her own religion, she would 
compel none to it, 3823 Examiner -jog (z The fixedness of 
her despair. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. i. vii. v, All hearts 
set, with a moody fixedness^ on one object. *8% G. Eliot 
Roinola 1. xv, He was looking at her with mild fixedness 
while he spoke. 1873 Jowett P/a/<7(ed. 2)V. 322 The great 
defect of both his [Plato’s] constitutions is the fixedness 
which he seeks to impress upon them. 

t 2 . The quality of resisting the action of heat, or 
of being non-volatile. Obs. 

*663 Hooke Microgr. 28 The Proprieties of Gold (such as 
are the Malleableness . . Fixtness in the fire). 1764 Heber- 
DEN in Phil. Trans. LV. 58 The natron . . resembles the 
vegetable alkali in taste and fixedness. 3812-16 J. Smith 
Panorama Sc Sr Art IL 365 The fixedness of platina 
admirably fits it for crucibles. 

Fixen(e, obs. forms of Vixen. 

Fixer (fi-ksoz). [f; Fix v. + -er i.] 

1 . One who fixes. 

Instr. to Census Clerks 6g [Workmen employed in the] 
Dye-House: Fixer, Dunger, Washer. 95 [Workmen 

in the Zinc Trade] Fixer. Amer. Mission. Dec. 363 
Where the ‘ boss* and the fixer of elections are unknown, 
1892 Daily Chron. 28 Apr. 8/x Blind Fixers wanted, 

2. Something used for fixing (a volatile sub- 
stance, a drawing, a colour or dye.) 

1849 Johnston Exper* Agric. 129 Experiments with gyp- 
sum as a fixer of ammonia. 1882 Ham erton Graphic Arts 
123 The fixer [for charcoal drawing], .is simply a very weak 
solution of gum-lac in spirits of wine. *883 Westpild. Gaz. 
13 June 8/6 The albumen .. is used as the fixer of bright 
aniline dyes in calicoes. 

t Fi’xeS, sb. pi. Obs. [? f. Fix v.\ or a cor- 
ruption sexes., Eng. pi. of Fzex] (See quot.) 

The discrepancy of the explanations in the two quots. 
is prob. due to some error. 

1394 Plat Jewell-ho. in. 79 Aquafortis, whose faeces (fixes 
the Goldsmiths vnproperly tearme them) haue beene first 
stricken down with some fine siluer 1819 Rees Cycl. 
XIV, Fixes is a name given by the workmen in gold and 
silver to a solution in [? read ^ silver, from its use in 
carrying down and fixing the heterogeneous acids mingled 
with aqua-fbrtis. 


Fix-fax^ (fi'ksifeks). Also 9 dial. fLc-fac, 
fig-fag. [See the variant Pax-wax.] 

The thick tendon in the neck of cattle or sheep. 

[rxzSo W. DE Biblesworth in Promp. Pant. 38S Et si ad 
le wenne (£ex wex) an col derere.] £*460 J. Russeix Bk. 
Nurture 444 In j?e nek pe fyxfax pat pow do away, [c 1300 
Fr.-Eng. Glossary (Harl. MS. 219, f. 150) in Promp. Parv. 
388 Le vendon^ the fax wax.] 1691 Ray Ci'eation (1714) 157 
Which aponeurosis is taken notice of by the vulgar by the 
name of Fixfax — or Packwax. 1737 Bracken Farriery 
(1756) I. 317 The Fix-fax of the Neck. 1869 Lonsdale 
Gloss., Fixfax. 1878 Cnmbrld. Gloss.t Fic-fac, fig-fag. 

t Fi*X-fax.2 Sc. Ohs. rare’^'^. [Onomatopoeic; 
the reduplication expresses hurried and repeated 
movements ; cf. ^ivrstkVt^Qess.Jickfacki etc.] ‘ Hurry, 
the middle of any business’ (Jam.X 

1768 Ross Helemre n. 326 When the’re just i* the fix fax 
0* their din. 

Fixial(e ; see Fixal Her. 

Fixidity (fiksi*diti). Now rare, [badly f. Fix 
a. or Fixed ppl. a , after flitidity.] « Fixity. 

R. cites an example from Boyle’s Works (1772) HI. 
78, where the ong. reading is fixity : see Fixity i quot. 
3666. 

3762 tr, Bnschingf Syst. Geol 1 . 45 Copper retain.s its 
fixidity the longest in the fire next to Iron. 1778 W. Pryce 
Min. Cornub. i. iii. 51 Quicksilver . . has every property of 
Metal except fixidity. 3872 W. F. Butler Gf-eat Lo7te 
Land xiii. 11875) 198 Assuming greater fixidity of purpose. 

t Fi*s:ily» ^2. Ohs. App. = Fitch^!. 

*486 ,5^. St. Albans, Her. Biijb, Of theym [croslettis] 
ther be iiij dyuerse. .Cros fixyly, Cros paty [etc.]. 

Fixing (fi'ksig), vb!. sb. [f. as piec. + -IRG I,] 

1 . The action of the verb Fix in various senses. 
Also with advbs., as fixing out, up\ and ge- 
rundially with omission of in. 

*603 Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. xxii. § 14 The fixing of the 
good [hours of the mind] hath been practised by two means : 
vows . . and observances or exercises. *666 Earl Orrery 
State Papers (1743) L 251, I find multitudes of arms are 
fixing among.st the Irish gunsmiths. ^ 1769 Falconer Diet. 
J}/arme(i7Bg) D d, The filling and fixing of the shells. 1792 
in Picton Lpool. Munic. Rec. (1886) II. 267 To superintend 
the fixing up of the said figure. 3817 Keats Lett. Wks. 
1889 111 . S3 Another reason of my fixing is, that 1 am more 
in reach of the places around me. *883 Mrs. Rollins New 
Eng. Bygones 157 For the daughters . . table-linen and 
bedding were to be stored away for their fixing out. 

b. Photogr. The process of rendering (a nega- 
tive, etc.) permanent; concr. that which fixes. 

1853 F^niily Her. 3 Dec. 510/2 In the next operation, the 
fixing, it will become much lighter. ri86s J. Wylde in 
Circ. Sc. I. 146/1 Hyposulphite of soda is largely prepared 
for photographic ‘fixing*. 1879 Cassell's Team. Educ. 
III. 65 For the fixing of the image we should recommend 
tlie use of a dipping bath. 

c. A method or means of fixing, rare, 

1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. n. ii. 1 . 360 [The Jewish 
feasts] were .. only fixings of their thoughts, apt to 
wander to tlie Gentile Customes. 1793 Smeaton Edysione 
L. 121 To cut the rock .. so as to get a firm fixing for 
our work. 

2 . cotter, a. In pL (orig. U.Sl) Apparatus, equip- 
ment; trimming of a dress; the adjuncts to any 
dish, garnishing. Also (Australian slang), strong 
liquor (Barr^re and Leland 1889). 

*827 J. F. Cooper Prairie 1. ii, 30 ‘Your fixen seem none 
of the best for such a calling.' 1839 Marry at Diary Amer* 
Ser. 1. II. 228 White wheat and chicken fixings. 1842 
Dickens Amer. Notes (1850) *01/1 Said my opposite neigh- 
bour, handing me a dish of potatoes, .‘will you try .some of 
these fixings?' 1851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, ii, Delicious 
frog ‘ fixings’. 1855 Browning Men ^ Worn., Bp. Blougram's 
Apol. 212 Neat ship-shape fixings and contrivances. 1861 
Lowell Biglow P. Poems i8go II. 230 We don’t make no 
charge for the ride an' all the other fixins. *882 B. Harte 
Flip ii, He’s, .lost his rod and fixins. 

b. " Fix sb. 2, 

1874 in Knight Diet* Mech. I. 874/2. 

3 . atirib. and Comb*, as fixing process, solution 
(Photogr.) ; fi-xing-bath, (a) Fhotogr., the bath in 
which a developed negative or positive is plunged 
in order to fix it ; (b) Tanning (see quot ). 

*868 M. C. Lea Photogr. 35 The negative *fixing-bath 
consists of a strong solution of hyposulphite of soda. 1885 
C. T. Davis Manuf. Leather xxxix. 601 [The tanner] pre- 
pares a new^ liquor termed the ‘fixing-bath’, consisting of 
water sufficient to cover the skins [etc.]. Wylde 

in Circ* Sc. 1 . 141/2 The ^fixing process is intended to dissolve 
away that portion of the silver salt which has not been acted 
on by the light *872 W. F. Stanley Photogr* 21 The 
quantity of ^fixing solution required will be in proportion 
to the number of prints to be fixed. 

Fi-xing, ppl. a. [ + -ING ^.] That fixes. 

(Often diflaculc to distinguish from the vbl sb. used atirib. : 
see prec. 3.) 

*64* French Distill, i, (1651) 10 By the adding of some 
fixing thing to it [any volatile body}. 3873 Haw erton 
Jntell. Life x. x. 387 The gradual fixing power of habit. 

F Fi'xiou. Obs. [ad. med.L, fixibn-em, n. of 
action i.la. flgere to Fix. Cf. OF. fixion.] « 
Fixation 3. 

1353 Eden Decades 340 This is a token of purenesse and 
fixion. *603 Timme Quersit. i. xiv. 67 A propertie belonging 
to the most fixed .salts, and a token of their assured and 
most constant fixion. <3*631 Donne Serm. (164c) Ixlv. 648 
There must be a Fixion, a settling thereof, so that it shall 
not evaporate into nothing. 

Fixion(e, obs. forms of Fiction. 

*399 Thvnne Animadv* 32. *633 G. Sandys Trav* 

152. 
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Pixity (fii'ksiti). [ad. assumed L. *flxttdfem, 
{.ftxus-, see Fix and -ity. Cf. Fr.ySxzV^.j The 
quality or condition of being fixed. 

1 , 0 i iginally in Physics : The property of en- 
during heat without volatilization or loss of weight. 

1666 Boyle Orig. Fortnes 282 So much do the Fixity 
1772 111 . 78 fixidity] and Volatility of Bodies depend 
upon Texture. 1757 Walker in Trans, h. 129 This 
cremor was found to have a great^ degree of fixity* 1811: 
Pinkerton Petrol, 11 . 220 Tartarin, notwithstanding its 
fixity, is . . found in soot. i8a6 Faraday Exp, Res. xxxu, 
205 Retaining them in a state of perfect fixity. 

2. The condition of not being liable to dis- 
placement or change ; stability or permanence in 
situation, condition, or form. 

179X Hamilton BeHhollet's Dyeing 1 , 1. 1. ii, 40 The oxyd 
of tin . . increases the brightness and fixity of several [colours]. 
1807 W. Taylor in Ann, Retu V. 375 The translation of 
the Bible.. gave fixity to the tongue of the new religion. 
1858 Froude Hist, Eng. HI. xvii. 525 The unbending fixity 
of a law of nature. 1877 C. O’Neill in Encycl. Brit. VH. 
579/1 The aniline purples .. are only fitted for use where 
great fixity is not demanded. 1883 Chiity in Law Times 
Rep, Lll. 690/1 Irresolution and want of fixity of purpose. 

b. Fixity of tenure', the condition of having a 
fixed, permanent tenure. 

1844 Miss M. Hennell Social Sysf. 82 The expediency of 
giving fixity of tenure to the tillers of the soil in Ireland. 

c. cowr. Something fixed. 

1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 1 . 296 Fancy, on the contrary, 
has no other counters to play with, but fixities and definites. 

Pixive (fi'ksiv), a. rare—\ [Lat. type *fxwus 
f. fs'ere to Fix.] Adapted to fix, tending to fix. 
(Cf. Fixative). 

a 1834 Coleridge Biog. Lit. ^'1847) I. 322 App., When it 
acts as a Solid, .it exerts the same fixive power. 

t Pi*xly,tr</z'. Oi>s. [f.Fixd!. - -LT^.] = Fixedly. 

iS9t Sylvester Die Bartas i. v. 583, I know thy constant 
sight Can fixly gaze against Heav’ns greatest Light. 1604 
T. Wright Passio7is iv. ii. § 4. 132 To stare fixly vpon one 
..commeth from blockishnesse, as in Rustickes. 
t Fixnet, Obs. rare — ? A swaggerer (other 

edd. published in the author’s lifetime read Thraso). 

1383 Stubbes Anat. Abus. Ciij, [Silks, velvets, etc.] may 
he worne . . of the nobylity . . but not of every proud fixnet 
indifferentlie. 

Fixture (fi'kstiui). [Altered form of Fixure, 
after the analogy of mixture^ 

1. The action of fixing ; the process of fixing or 
settling, or of becoming fixed or settled. ? Obs. 

1398 Shaks. Merry W, iii. iii. 67 The firme fixture 
F. X and Q. of 1630; the later Ff. home fixure] of thy 
foots, would giue an excellent motion to thy gate. 179* 
Smeaton Edysione L. § 277 Employed in fixing and com- 
pleting the fixture of the iron-work. 1797 Washington Let, 
Writ, 1892 XIII. 430 We mu.st .. yield to the time she 
requires to prepare for her fixture here. 1817 G, S. Faber 
Eight Dissert. (1843) II. 202 The ultimate fixture of the 
sacred floating island appears in the greek legend of Delos, 
b. The condition of being fix(^ ; fixedness, fixity. 
X809-10 Coleridge Friend (1818) III. 23s It was the 
Roman instinct to appropriate by conquest and to give fix- 
ture by legislation, 1830 L. Hunt AuUbiog. IL xv. 167 
They [Wordsworth's eyes] were like fires half burning, half 
smouldering, with a sort of acrid fixture of regard. 

C. concr. A means of fixing or setting fast 
1791 Smeaton Edystone L. § 223 Two Lewis holes upon 
the upper surface of each stone, those served as temporary 
fixtures for the work of the succeeding course, 

2. Anything fixed or securely fastened in position; 
anything made firm, stable, or immobile. 

x8ia Coleridge in Southey Omniana II. 17 Features, 
which are looks become fixtures. 1831 De Quincey 
S. Parr iii. Wks. 1862 V. 139 Even the most absolute fix- 
tures ito use that term) in an English structure, must often 
be unsettled., in a thoroughly Latin composition. 1841 -44 
Emerson Ess.^ Circles Wks. (Bohn) I. 125 There are no 
fixtures in nature. The universe is fluid and volatile. 18^8 
(Jlenny Gard. Every-day Bk. 125/1 The side cloths are in 
some TuHp-houses fixtures. 1878 Spurgeon Treas, Dav. Ps, 
civ. 3 The earth, .remains as stable as if it were a fixture, 
b. U.S. in pi. Appendages^ apparatus, * fixings 
1834 Bartlett Mex. Boundary I, ii, 12 The blacksmiths 
. . were employed in making many small fixtures to the 
wagons. 1874 CoVKS Field Ornith.y vi. 41 When travelling 
your fixtures must ordinarily be limited to a collecting-chest. 

3. Law. In plural, ‘Things of an accessory cha- 
racter annexed to houses or lands, which become, 
immediately on annexation, part of the realty it- 
self * (Wharton Ztxw 

1758 Gkav Lei. to Wharton 21 Feb., I am much puzzled 
about the bishop and his fixtures. _ 1770 Junius Lett, xxxvi. 
179 Tenants, who have had waniing to quit .. destroy the 
fixtures, ILmn Comm. (1873) IL xxxv. 345 The right 

to what are ordinarily called fixtures or articles of a personal 
nature affixed to the freehold. 1882 E. Robertson in Encycl. 
.SnAXIV. 274/2 In respect of fixtures, .the tenantmay some- 
times remove them, 

transf. 1786-89 Bentham (1843) II. 342 Glehx 

ascriptiiii, fixtures to the soil on which they are born. 

4. A person or thing permanently confined to or 
established in a particular place or position. 

1788 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 6 Nov., Miss Goldsworthy was 
a fixture at her side. 1812 Byron Ch. Har. ii. App. D j, 
All the Franks who are fixtures, and most of the English 
. . etc. of passage, came over . , to their opinion, 1818 
Hazlitt Eng, Poets v, 11870) 128 His sentiments have very 
much the air of fixtures. 1821 Ticknor Life, Lett, Sf Jml, 
(18^8) IL ix. 162 Mrs. Grant .. from age and its infirmities 
.. is a fixture. 1889 Low'ell Lett (1894) 11 . 376 We have 
. .an American circus that seems a fixture. 


5. Athletic and Sporting, rarely Commercial. An 
appointment or date for a meet, race, etc. ; hence, 
the meet, race, etc. itself. Also nXXxih. fixture-card. 

1823 Snorting Mag. XV. 346 Appointments have been 
substantiated into fixtures. 1826 — XVIII. in Owthorpe 
— not the fi.vture of that name in Nottinghamshire. 1862 
‘Scrutator' (Horlock) Cotintry Gent lejf tan 146 Our next 
fixture is made already for Frarnpton Wood. 1869 Times 
26 Feb. 10/2 Fixtures of the principal . . yachting clubs. 
1882 Daily News 4 Mar,, Bristol Wool Fair and the opening 
of the Colonial sales in London. Ihese important ‘fixtures' 
had been looked forward to. 1886 Cycl. Tour. Club Gaz, 
May 173/1 A neat fixture card from the Dublin. .Club. 

Pixure (fi'ksiui). Obs. or arch. See Fixture. 
[ad. late h-fixilra, f. flget'e to Fix]. 

b ixed condition, position, or attitude ; fixedness, 
stability. 

1603 Drayton Bar. Wars. i. xxxiii, This dreadful! 
Commet . . Whose glorious fixure in so faire a sky Strikes 
the beholder with a chilly feare. z6o6 Shaks. Tr. y Cr i. 
iii. loi Rend. .The vnity. .of States Quite from their fixure 
[Ff 3 and 4 fixture]. i6it — Wint, T. v. iii. 67 The fixure 
of her Eye ha’s motion in't. 1648 W. Montague Devout 
Ess. I. vi. § 3. 62 The unfaithfulnesse of all materiall goods, 
in point of duration and fixure- 1^0 Hon. Cavalier j Those 
Wandring Stars who have no Fixure from Heaven. 17S3 
Graf s-I nil Jrnl. (1756)11. No. 53 The Fixure of her Eyes, 
and Feebleness of her wliole Penson. 1817 Coleridge Lay 
Sermon in Ch. ^ St. (1839) 404 The very habit and fixures 
. . that had been impressed on their frames by the former . . 
winters. 

Fizenless, f^zzenless, obs. ff. Fotsonless. 
Fizgig, fisgig (fi'zgigk Forms: 6 fisegig, 
fysgygg©, 6-7 fisgigg, 7 fisguigge, 9 fizzgig, 
6 - fisgig, 7 ~ fizgig. [A compound of Gig, which 
had the senses : i. frivolous person (Chaucer); 2 , 
whipping-top (Shaks.); the first element is ob- 
scure, but may perh. be identical with Fisb. The 
Swiss-Ger.j'?^?^^/^, foolish busybody, can hardly be 
connected. Sense 3 seems to have been suggested 
by that of Fizz without regard to the second element. 
Sense 4 was app. taken from Sp. fisga harpoon.] 

1. A light, frivolous woman, foad of running or 
‘ gadding ’ about ; — GlO-. 

A 1529 Skelton Elinour R7emming 538 Than sterte forth 
a fysgygge, And she broughte a bore pygge. 1396 Gos- 
SON Pleasant Quippes for Gentleviomen 13 When you 
looke for praises sound, Then are you for light fisgiggs 
crownde. x6zt Cotgr., Trotiere, a raumpe, fisgig. 1636 

S. Holland Zara (1719) 140 A Fb^g, a flurt, a fickle . . 
foolish Female. 1872 Browning Ftfine xxxiii. 46 In short, 
prefers to me . .this fizgig called Fifine I 1877 N. W. Line. 
Gloss,, Fizgig, an ugly woman ; a woman dressed in a 
strange or unbecoming manner. 

2. (See quots.) 

x6s6-8r Blount Glossogr., Fizgig [i68t Fisgig'i is a kind 
of Top, which hoyes play with. 1883 JHampsh. Gloss,, 
Fizgig, a whirligig ; a round piece of iron or brass, ser- 
rated at the rim; through two holes near the centre, a 
piece of whipcord is passed. When set in motion by the 
twisting of the string;, either in the air or in water, it 
makes a whizzing, hissing, or fizzing noise. 

3. A kind of firework ; a squib. 

x(^4 Nye Gunnery ii. (1647) 9* How to make Fi.sgigs, 
which some call by the name of Serpents. 1668 J. White 
Rich Cab. (ed. 4) 87 The serpents or fi.'^gigs are made about 
the bigne-sse of ones little finger, by rowiing a paper upon 
a small rowler. .and choaking the paper coffin an inch from 
the end, then fill it three inches with powder dust. 1886 
Dowden Shelley I. vii. 306 Fiery fizgigs in the hands of 
a pair of gleeful boys. 

4. A kind of harpoon. 

Perverted into Fishgig. The Gig which appears in this 
sense from i8th c. is perh. a shortened form. 

1563 J. Sparke in Hakluyt Voy. III. 520 Those bonitos 
. . being galled by a fisgig did follow our sbippe . . 500 leagues. 
x668D. Smith Pay. Constantiwple in Misc, Cur. (xyoB) Til. 
31 A Fisgig, a kind of barbed Iron, at the End ot a Pole 
tyed fast to a Rope. 1798 Acc. Bks. in Ann. Reg. 460 
Spears, fizgigs, or other articles. 

6 . In various senses suggested by the grotesque 
sound of the word or by association with Fizz ; a. 
A piece of tawdry finery, a gim-crack. b. A silly 
notion, an absurd crotchet, c. To make fizgigs', 
some drawing-room pastime (perh. in sense 2 ). 

1822 Southey in Q. Rev. XXVlll. 26 Modes of devotion, 
with their outward and visible signs.. the banderoles, and 
humgigs, and fizzgigs of superstition.^ 1824 BlacJow. Mag, 
XVI. 287 You soon take a fine fizgig into your head. 1823 

T. Lister Granby vnx. (1826) 104 The Miss Cliftons..were 
always at* counmi du jour . . were the first who made 
fizgigs, or acted charades. 

Hence f Xi’zgig* v. intr., to run or gad about. 
1394 Nashe Vnfori. Trav. 32 Why should I goe gadding 
and fisgigging after firking flantado amphibologies T 

Fizz, fiz (fiz), sh. colloq. Also 8 pMz. [f. 
next vb. Cf. the earlier Fise.] 

1. A hissing sound. 

1842 S. Lover Handy Andy i, Every fizz it [the soda- 
water] made. 1833 O. W. Holmes Poems 177 No rub- 
bing will kindle^ your Lucifer match If the fiz does not 
follow the primitive scratch. 1870 Thornbury Tour Eng. 
IL XXX. 268 A palpable devil, .flew off in a fizz of fire. 

2. a. A disturbance, fuss. 

a 1734 North Exam. i. ii. § 83 (1740) ^ What a Phiz of 
a Scandal is here upon the King. 1804 Tarras Poems 107 
‘Douce wife’, quoth I> ‘ what means the fizz?' 
b. Animal spirits or ‘goV 
1856 Mrs, Stowe Dred 1 . xvii, 235 Just enough fizz la 
her to keep one from flatting out. 1884 Pall Mall G. 


2 Apr. 5 Mr Little has fizz and go enough to make excellent 
capital out of a broomstick. 

3. concr. Something that fizzes ; an effervescing 
drink, esp. champagne. 

1S64 Punch XLVIL 100 We. .ordered some fizz. 1879 E. 
K. Bates Egyptian Bonds IL ix. 226 Let's have a bottle 
of fiz. old fellow. 

Fizz, i5.z (bz\ V. [Echoic ; cf. Fizzle v.} intr. 
To make a hissing or sputtering sound. 

X6S5CROWNE Sir Courtly Nicem, I kiss’d all the wenches 
as I came along, and made their moy.st Ups fiz again. 
1687 Cotton Burlesque upon B. (ed 2) 136 Thou oft 
hast made thy fiery Dart Fizz in the hollow of his heart. 
1786 Burns Scotch Drink 57 O rare I to see thee fizz an' 
freath P th’ lugget caup, 1827 Praed Red Fisherm. 213 
And the water fizzed as it tumbled in ! 1839 Marry at 

Diary Amer, Sei*. i. I. 286;Some black fellow, .brings out 
the leather hose*, .and fizzes away with it till the stream has 
forced the dust into the gutter. i86x Hvgues Tom Brown 
aiOxf. V. (1S89) 38 His host put the kettle on the fire. , 
and then, as it spluttered and fizzed, filled up the two 
tumblers. 

b. To move with a fizzing sound. 

1864 Reader 3 Dec. 707/2 The bluebottle, .fizzes fussily 
into some poor man's cottage. 1880 Sir S. Lakeman What 
/ saw in Kaffir-Land 48 Up and down the lines he used to 
fizz with his fat podgy legs. 

C. trans. {causal.') 

1663 Cotton Scarron. iEn. iv. 80 There will I stand with 
flaming taper, 'To Fizze thy tail instead of paper. 

Hence Fi-zzing vbl. sb. 

1842 C. Whitehead R. Saj/age (1845) IL iv, 217 Such 
a roaring, and fizzing, and chuckling. _ 1877 Wraxall 
Hugo's Mislrables iv. xxv. 15 The children heard the 
phizzing of a match. 

Mzzen, var. of Foison. 

Fizzer (fi’zoi). [f. Fizz v. or sh. + -ER L] 

1. slafig. Anything excellent or first-rate. 

1866 Land, Misc. 19 May 235/2 If the mare was .such a 
fizzer why did you sell her? 1889 Boldrrwood Robbery 
under Arms (1890) 318 That was a regular fizzer of a spree. 

2. -or Fizz sb. 3 ; attrib., as fizzer-man, -bs'igade. 

1894 Wesim. Gaz. 11 Sept. 3/2 I may explain that the 

* fizzer-man’ is a species of camp-follower who. .takes every 
opportunity of di.sposing of his wares, consisting generally 
ox sherbet-and- water. In hot weather Tommy Atkins 
patronises the fizzer brigade very largely. 

Fizzing* (fi'zii)), ppl> [f- Fizz v. + -ing -.] 

1. That tizzes. 

184X S. C Hall Ireland I. 71 Endeavouring to divert the 
attention from the fizzing train, i860 Sala Lady Chesiefi. 
V, 76 He always associated that fizzing, .wine with Jacobin- 
ism. 1877 M. M, Grant Sun-maid viii, A shining salver 
bore a small fizzing urn, 

2. slang. First-rate, excellent ; chiefly quasi-tzt/zt. 
1883 Daily Tel. i Aug. 2/2 ‘ She'll do fizzing remarked 

Mr. Menders, ‘ to stick up at the end of the barrer.* 

Fizzle (fi'zU), sb. [f. next vb.] 

1. The action of breaking wind quietly. 

1398 Florio, Slojfa, a fizzle, a fiste, a close farte. a 1700 
B. E. Diet. Cant Crew, Fizzle, a little or low-soundiag 
Fart, 1739 R. Bull tr. Dedekindus' Grobianus. 208 Now 
let a Fizzle steal in Silence forth. 1836-48 B. D. Walsh 
A ristoph. Knights n. iv, And then in court they poisoned 
one another with their fizzles. 

b. The action of hissing or sputtering, 

184a Barham Ingold. Leg., Auto-da-Fi, Whose beards . , 
Are smoking, and curling and all in a fizzle. 1832 Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle 'Tonis C. xiii. 118 The chicken and ham had 
a cheerful and joyous fizzle in the pan, 

2. A failure or fiasco ; U. S. college slang, 9 , 
failure in recitation or examinaiion. 

1846 Yale Banger 10 Nov. in Hall Coll. Words fr Cusi. 
(1851) 130 To get just one third of the meaning right con- 
stitutes a perfect fizzle. 1884 Lpool Daily Post 13 Sept. 5/7 
The affair will be a simple fizzle. 

Fizzle (fi‘z'1). Also 6 fysel(l, 7 fisle. [f. 
FiSE: see-LE. Cf. also Fizz and Ftssle.] 
ti. intr. To break wind without noise. Obs, 
c 1332 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 957 Uencr to fysel. 
1601 Holland Pliny II. 286 As for Onopordon, they say if 
Asses eat thereof, they will fall a fizling and farting. 
1711 E. Ward Quix, I. 415 He gap'd and fizzl'd twice or 
thrice. 1739 R. Bull tr, Dedekindus* Grobianus To 
fart and fizzle in the Time of Need. 

b. quasi-//T 3 !«A (with cognate obj.) 

1721 D’Urfey Twi? Queens Brentford I fizzle such 
small puffs of Wind. 

2. intn To make a hissing sound; to hiss or 
sputter (as a wet combustible, or a fire-work). 

1839 All Year Round No. 36, 222 The black oil fizzles. 
1881 Daily News 7 Nov. 3/1 Unambitious rockets which 
fizzle doggedly downwards. 

3. fig. a. intr. (chiefly U. S. colioq.) To fail, 
make a fiasco, come to a lame conclusion ; in U.S. 
college slang, to fail in a recitation or examination. 
Also, to fizzle out. b. irons. U.S. college slang. 
To cause (a person) to fail in examination, or 
the like. 

1847 Yale Banger 22 Oct. in Hall Coll. Words 4 * Cusf. 
(1851) 130 My dignity is outraged at beholding those who 
fizzle and flunk in my presence tower above me. 1850 Yale 
Lit. Mag. XIII. 321 Ibid. 131 Fizzle him tenderly, Bore 
him with care. 1878 Cumhld. Gloss,, Fizzle, to work busily 
but ineffectively. 1884 Melbourne Punch At Se^t.^ 98/2 
Another of Mr. Mirams* pet fads has fizzled ignominiously 
out. 1893 Sat. Rev. II Nov. 538/2 A general recognition by 
the Chicagoan.s that their show had to some extent fizzled. 

Hence Fi'zzling vbl. sb. and ///. a. 

1616 B. JoNSON Devil an Assy, iii. It is the easiest thing, 
Sir, to be done As plain as fizzling. 1638 HiTAOu-Z. Antipodes 


HZZIiEB- 

rii, iv. Fall on yotir passages, Your windy workings, .and 
your fisUngs at Tiie barre. 1^758 Gray Leit» Wks. 1884 II. 
368 That old filling Puke is coming here again. 1815 
tt, Paris Chit-Chat {x^x 6 ) \\, 22 The Imling of the bacon 
she was frying. 1893 A.^Walteks Lotos Ea,ter y\i, 157 The 
more^ complicated set pieces. -lay in a fizzling, sputtering, 
snorting heap. 

Mazie, var. of Fissle. 

t Pi’Szler. Obs, [f. prec. 4 - One who 
fizzles or breaks w>iiid without noise. 

1382 MS. Cott, ^//.^xlviL (Fenton’s Voyage) f. 36 A 
fyzeter, y. 6 xt Cotgr., Vetmenr^ afizzler, or fyster. 

Kazy ffi'zi) a, rare-^^[i. Wimv. + -Y^J. Given 
to fizz/ In quot.^^. 

183s .S’af. 17 Nov. 45/2 It is a very good article, this 
rollicking, noisy, fezy letter. 

II r^eld ^fyeld). [a. Norw.y^^///:— see 
Fell j/l] An elevated rocky plateau, almost de- 
void of vegetation. 

x86o Gosse Rom. Mat. Hist. 51 The wildest and most 
barren of those snowy fjelds. i^a Three in Norway vii. 
53 We rambled on across the fjeld. 

/Fjord, var. of Fiobd. 

Ms, var. of Flo, Obs., an arrow. 

Ma, obs. form of Flaw sb\ Flay, Flea. 

FXal} (flseb), sh. dial. Also flap. [f. onomato- 
poeic stemyfa/^ expressing the notion of something 
thick and broad; Jlap, dab, slabl} (See quot. 
1825). 

?i8. . Receipts in Cookery 45 (Jam. Suppl. iSasl To make 
Catchiip. Gather your large dabs, cut off the root ends, 
and take off the rough skins; knock them to pieces; and 
put them in an earthen jar [etc.) a 1823 Forby Voc. E. 
AngHa^ Flaps pi. large broad mushrooms. 

t x“lalb, z'- Obs. [Onomatopoeic ; cf. Flap ??.] 
trms. To. flap (the wings). 

1763 Girton Compl. Pigeotjdfander xoj The sraiter. .has 
a particular manner of falling and flabbing its wings. 

t $*la*l}'berdega:shy,z'. Ohs. nmue-wd. \y2.i, 
of Flabbeegast ] 

1822 New Monthly Ma^. IV, 37 I lay like a log, Quite 
fiabber-de-gasky’d, as sick as a dog ! 

Fla’bTbergast, sb. ? Sc. rare. [f. next ; for 
the sense cf. ^fiabrigast to gasconade. Perthshire* 
(Jam.).] Bombast. 

1831 FraseFs Mag. IV. 161 The * Asiatic style of oratory * 
with, .its meretricious flabbergast,— its diluvial verbiage. 

Mabbergast (Ase-baigast), 27. colloq. Also 8 
flaba-, 9 flaber-. [First mentioned in 1772 as a 
new piece of fashionable slang; possibly of dialectal 
origin ; Moor 1823 records it as a Suffolk word, 
and Jamieson, 1825, has Jiabrigast to gas- 
conade, worn out with exertion, as used 
in Perthshire. The formation is unknown ; it is 
plausibly conjectured that the word is an arbitrary 
invention suggested by Flabby or Flap and 
Aghast.] 

trans. To put (a person) in such confusion that 
he does not for the moment know what to do or 
say; to astonish utterly, to confound. 

177a An 7 u Reg. ii, jgi On New Words, Now we are 
Jlaobergasted and bored from morning to night. i8oi 
Mar. Edgeworth Angelma iv, (2832) 77 They quite flab- 
bergasted me. 1840 Disraeli 15 July m Corr. w. Sister 
(1886) 158 My facts flabbergasted him, 1878 Mozley Ess. 
Hist. ^ TheoL 1 . 89 It perfectly flabbergasted the Commons. 

Heiice Pla-'bbergfastation, the action of flabber- 
gasting ; the state of being flabbergasted. 

1S56 Punch 13 Dec. XXXI. 240/1 We scarcely remember 
to have ever seen any respectable party in a greater state 
of Flabbergastation. 

Flabbixiess (flse-bines). [f, next + -ness.] 
The state or condition of being flabby, flaccidity. 

1727 Bailey vol. 11 , Flabbiness, limberness with Moisture, 
Staleness, &c, 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist (1776) II, 197 
The fat, and the flabbiness of that, seems to give an appear- 
ance of softness. 1834 Brit. Hush I. 140 A certain want of 
spirit and flabbiness of flesh. 1856 G, Meredith Shav. 
Shagpat 370 The lion came trundling along in utter flabbi- 
ness, raising not his head. 

Tb. In immaterial things: Want of vigour, feeble- 
ness, laxness, slackness. 

18S3 Solicitors yrnl. 24 Nov. 63/1 The practice of the 
courts, .has. .tended to establish a general vagueness and 
flabbiness. 1889 H. F. Wood E^iglishman 0/ Rue Cain i, 
Weakness of character, or flabbiness of intellect. 

Plaljby (fla2*bi), a. [An onomatopoeic modifi- 
cation of the earlier Flappy ; the voiced ending 
in Jlctb- as compared with flap- gives to the syllable 
a feebler effect suited to the meaning. Cf. Du, 
flabhereji (of a breeze) to flutter; Sw. 
the hanging underlip of an animal. With sense 2 
cf. slabby^ 

1 . Hanging loose by its own weight, yielding to 
the touch and easily moved or shaken, flaccid, limp, 
soft ; said chiefly of or with respect to flesh. 

[1:598, see Flappy.] 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 780 
His flabby Flanks decrease. 174a E. Baynakd Health 
(ed. 6) TO Loose and flabby, wrinkled skin. 1732 H. Walpole 
Corr. (1837) I. 163 The town is empty, nothing in it but 
flabby mackerel. 1766 Smollett Trav. 165 Ducks.. very 
fat and flabby. 1813 J. Thomson Lect. Inflam. 545 Her 
tongue had become yellow, swollen, and flabby. 1^8 
Holland Titcombs Left vi. 58 Their muscles are flabby. 
1865 Dickens Mut Fr. in. iii. This flabby lump of 
mortality.'. 
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2 . Of language, character, etc. r Weak, wanting 
* back-bone ’ ; nerveless, feeble, 

1791 Boswell Life Johnsoit (1831) IV. 356 7 ioie, Garrick, 
after listening to him for a while . . turned slily to a friend, 
and whispered him, ‘What say you to this?~eh? Flabby, 

1 think,* 1855 Sat. Rev. 10 Nov. 35/2 Flabby hebdomadal 
drivel. 1861 Ibid. 14 Dec. 596 The flabby talk of people who 
are expreply told to keep their minds clear of all knowledge 
of the principles which it involves. 1864 Carlyle Fredk. 
Gt, IV. 'xii. viu. i8r An indolent flabby kind of creature. 
s88o Standaid 22 Dec., Flabby logic like this, 

3 . Damp, clammy. 

cx-pbo M. Monsey Let to Mrs. Montague in J. C. 
Jeaffreson Bk. about Doctors II. 87 How do you stand this 
flaliby weather? 1849 Dickens Dav. Copp. (C. D. ed.> 157 
There was a flabby perspiration on the walls. 

Hence ria’bbily in a flabby manner. 

1846 Worcester Flabbily, in a flabby manner. 1856 
G, Meredith Show. Sha^at 325 Flis tawny skin hung 
flabbily and his jaw drooped. 

iA Obs. Also 6 flable. [ad. L. 
fldbell-um fan, dim. of ^fldhrttm, yfl. fldhr a gusts 
of wind, f. flare to blow.] a. A fan. b. Eniem., 
iu grasshoppers (see quot. 1638}, 

1552 Huloet, Flable and fanne idem. 1370 Levins 
Manip, s& A Flahel, Eabellmn. 1628 Venner Tobacco 
(1650) 402 The lungs which are the flabel of the heart. 
1658 Rowland Motet’s Theai, 2 ns. 992 They [Grashop- 
pers] .sing not with their mouth.. but by the reverberation 
of a little membrane under the fiabells ; tso they^ call those 
two coverings behinde the hinder thighs cleaving to the 
belly'. 163^81 Blount Glossogr., Flabel, a Fan. 
tn.abelj Z'. Obs, rare-\ [f. prec. sb. Cf. 
01 ?.flabeller,sid.la.tG'L.fldbelIdre.'] trans. To fan. 

1633 XIrquhaht Rabelais i. xxxix. 176 It is continually 
flabbell’d [?=Fr. events], blown upon, and aired by the 
north winds. 

Mlabellate (flabeT/t),c. Bat. and Zaal. [f. 
Ij.fldbdl-um (see Flabjel) 4 -ate ^.] Like a fan 
in form, fan- shaped. 

1819 G. ^KiAOomAS. Entoinol. Cornpend. w-j Rkipiphorus. . 
antennse pectinated or flabellate. 1853 G. Johnston Nat. 
Hist. E. Bord. I. 214 The branchlets . . of the Elms [are] 
alternate zigzag, and flabellate. *836 W. Clark Van der 
Hoevenis Zool. I. 235 Branchiae two flabellate. 

Flabellatioai (flsebel^jGn). Surg. [a. Y.fla- 
be nation, n. of action f. fldbelldre to fan, i. fld- 
bellum fan.] The action of fanning. 

x6s8-78 Phillips, Flabellaiion a fanning with a Fla- 
ble or fan. 1884 Syd. Soc.^ Lex., Flabellatimt the act of 
fanning, employed to keep injured parts and the dressings 
covering them cool. 

X'labe'lli-. combining form of L. fldbelhm 
fan, used to indicate a fan-like form or arrange- 
ment, as in flahellifoliate, flabellinerved adjs. 

1880 Gray Struct Bot. iii. § 4. 92 Flabellinerved, where 
strai^t nerves and ribs radiate from the apex of the petiole, 
as in Fan-palms. 1S84 Syd. Soc. Lex., Flahellifoliate having 
leaves which fold like a fan, as those of Oxalis acetosella. 
Flabellifbrm ( flabeTifFim), a. Bot and ZooL 
[t L. flabell-um fan 4 -(i)boem. j Having the form 
of a fan, fan-like. 

*777 Miller in Phil. Trans. LXVIII. 179 A palm with 
flabelliform leaves. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat Hist IL 295 
Antennse flabelliform. or pectinated. x86i Hulme tr. Mo- 
uifirTandon ii. vii. 408 They have an anterior flabelliform 
lament. x88o G. & F. Darwin Movem. Pi. 206 The 
branches are flat, or flabelliform. 

fl PlabeUum (flabeT^m). PI. flabella (erro- 
neously 4 )* \h,fldbellum fan : see Flabel sb.‘\ 

1 , A fan; applied esp. to a fan carried in reli- 
gious ceremonies. 

1875 Maskell Ivories 91 The bishop’s pastoral staff, 
again, has pot dropped out of use like , . the flabellum, 1889 
C. D. Bell Winter on Nile xvL 154 Officers wave round 
the shrine flabella and fans. 

2 . Science. A fan -shaped part of anything. 

1887 J. Hogg Microsc. ix. i. 370 The frond consists of 
olive-coloured irregularly-divided flabelli. 

t Fla’ber, di. Ohs. rare— [Cf. Flab jA] ?« 
Flabeekin. 

1687 Mrs- Behn Lucky Chance n, i, There’s no other way 
of quenching the fire in her flaber chops. 

t Fla-bergutdgion, flatbergu llion. Obs. 
[The assonance of these forms with Clabbeedud- 
GBON, SLUBBEBDEGGLLioif (also and the 

similaiity of sense, suggest that they may either 
be variants of one word, or at least belong to the 
same group of experiments in the invention of 
grotesque words.] (See quots.) 

1611 CoTGR., BaUgaut, an^ unweldie lubber . . mishapen 
lowt, ill fauoured flabergulllon. Ibid., Trainyuenailles, 
scoundrells, ragamuffins, base rascally flabergudgions. 1677 
Miege Eng.-Fr. Diet., Flabergulllon or (rather) Slaber- 
dogaWion, un sot Uft impertntent 
f Fla*berMxiy a. Obs. rare —K [? f. Flaber 
(recorded later, but perh. in dial, use) 4 -kin.] 
Puffed out, puffy. 

1592 Nashe P, Penilesse fed. 2) 2 a, Nature hath left him 
a flaberkin face, like one of the foure winds. 

t Fla'bile, a. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. flahil-is, f. 
flare to blow.] Of musical instruments: Played 
upon by blowing ; wind-. Also transf. 

vjzrj Bailey vol. II, Flabile, essi\^ blown. 1728 R. North 
Mem. Musick (1846) 24 These [instruments] were either 
flabile or nervous ; the former were either trumpets (tuba), 
tibia, or fistula, and the other divers sorts of harps. Ibid, 
78 As for . . mercenary musick, ft was cheifly fiabUe, 
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Flabotomye, obs. form of Phlebotomy. 
t Flacce*scency« Obs. rare-K _[f. L. 
flaccescent-em, pr. pple. of flaccescere to wither, f. 
flaccerc to be flabby, i.flacctis flabby : ste -ehcy. J 
The quality of becoming flaccid. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, n. 117 The reason of Its flacces- 
cency, upon admission of external Ayr, is, because [etc.]. 
1721-1800 in Bailey. 

Flaccid (flae'ksid), a. Also 7 fiaccide, (8 
flacid). [a. 'F.flaccidc (Cotgr.), ad. 'L. flaccidusfl. 
flacczts fiaiby.] 

1 . Wanting in stiffness, hanging or lying loose or 
in wrinkles; limber, limp; flabby. Chiefly of 
flesh and similar structures ; rarely of a person. 

1620 Venner Via Recta v. 87 The^one it maketh flaccide, 
and the other subiect to putrefaction- 1660 Boyle Neto 
Exp. Phys. Mech. iv. 46 The sides of the Bladder grew 
flaccid. 1704 F. Fuller Med. Gymn. <1711) 32 Yet are 
the Muscles not Flaccid, but Tense and Firm. *751 John- 
son Rafizbler No, 117 F 8 The flaccid sides of a football. 
1848 Thackeray Bk. SnobsWkz.YK,. 385 His double chin 
over his flaccid whitey-brown shirt collar. 1848 — P'an. 
Atffr Ixi, The flaccid children within. 1879 Fro u de 
XV. 234 His hair moist, his eyes heavy, his cheeks flaccid. , 

b. Of vegetable organs and tissues: Bending 
without elasticity, also, relaxed from want of 
moisture; drooping. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 493 The part, against which the Sun 
beateth, waxeth more faint and flaccide in the Stalk, and 
thereby less able to support the Flower. 1776 Withering 
Brit. Plants {1796) II. 233 Stem flaccid, rough with strong 
bains. 1875 Darwin In'secUv. PL ix. 226 'The leaf being 
flaccid and apparently dead. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot.b'jS 
'i'he current of water also ceases as soon as the tissues 
which have become somewhat flaccid are again turgescent. 

2 . Of immaterial things: Wanting vigour and 
nervous energy, limp, feeble. 

1647 H. More^ Song of Soul n. i. n, xH, What’s dull or 
flaccid, nought illustrative. 1855 Tennyson Maud i. i. 20 
A scheme that had left us flaccid and drain’d. xSys 
Farrar Silence ^ V. viii. 140 It is becau.se his resolutions 
have been feeble, and his purposes flaccid. 

Hence ria'ccicUy adv., in a flaccid manner; 
ria‘cciduess, the state of being flaccid, flaccidity. 

1727 Bailey vol, 11 , Flaccidness. 1847 Craig, Flaccidly. 
1876 tr. WagnePs Gen. Pathol. 238 I'he flaccidnesss of 
the tissues. 1883 Miss Broughton Belinda 1 . 1. xii. 218 
Belinda has thrown herself flaccidly into a chair. 

Flaccidity (fiseksi -diti). [f. Flaccid a. 4 -itt. 
Cf, Y . flacciditdf\ 

1 . The quality or condition of being flaccid ; 
want of stiffness or tension, limpness, looseness. 

1676 Wiseman Surgery vi. ii. 444 There is neither Fluxion 
nor Pain, but Flaccidity joyned with an Insensibility. X725 
Cheyne Ess. Health vii. 173 'The Viscidity of the Juices and 
the Flaccidity of the Fibres, would . . be removed. 1800 
Young in Phil. Trans. XCl. 62 'The flaccidity of the eye 
after death. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot.^ 689 So long as no 
actually perceptible amount of flaccidity, i.e. of withering 
. .takes place. 

b. Of immaterial things : Want of firmness and 
vigour ; limpness, flabbiness. 

1778 Bp. Lowth Isaiah, Pissert Xm, The Prophet would 
express the drowsine.ss and flaccidity . . of his count^men. 
i8o6~7 J. Beresford^ Miseries Bum. Life 11. xvi, The 
flaccidity of mind with which you [etc.]. 1875 Light- 
foot Comm. Col. (ed. 2) 124 A vagueness, a flaccidity, of 
conception betrays itself in their language. 

2 . Used to render It. flaccidezza, YT. flackerie : 
A disease of silkworms. 

xS. . Riley Silk-Culture 36 (Cent, Diet.) The worms are 
attacked by flaccidity. 

Flaceo (11)11, obs. Sc. foim of Flagoit. 

Flaebe, obs. form of Flash. 

II Flaclierie (flaj^rj). [Y.flacherie (Littre Sapp.) 
a disease of silkworms.] «= Flaccidity 2. 

1885 Lady Ci-aud Hamilton tr. Life Pasteur 152 
A characteristic specimen of the disease called morts- 
flats or flacberie. 1888 E. A. Butler Silkwortns v. 71 It 
is possible for flacherie to become hereditary. 

Flacbet, var. of Flatchet, 

Flacian. (fl^^*Jian), a. and sb. Eccl. Hist. Also 
6 Placoian, [1 Elaci-us 4 -AN.] 

A. adj. Gf or pertaining to Flacius Illyricns, a 
Protestant divine of the 16th. c., who opposed the 
adiaphorist views advocated by Melanchthon. B. 
sh. A follower of Flacius Illyricus; an anti- 
Adiaphorist. Hence Wa-ciaidsm, the doctrine 
or principles of Flacius Illyricus and his followers ; 
Pla'cianist » Flacian J A 
1565 T. Stapleton Forty. Faith 146 Thus write the Flac- 
cians and zelous Lutherans. 1619 Brent tr. Sajpi’s Counc. 
Trent vi. (1629) 527 Whole Parishe.s of Lutherans, Zuing- 
lians, Flacians, Anabaptists. 1847 F. Prandi tr. Cantu’s 
Ref. Europe I. g8 Hence arose the heresy of the Flacians 
or substantialists. 1872 Shipley, etc. Gloss. Eccl. Tertns 
s.-^. Adiaphoristic Controverso>, His [Melanchthon’s] ^p- 
porters were called Philippists ; his opponents, Flacianists. 
1882-3 Eitcycl. Reiig. Knowl. Ill, 1827 Pure Luther 

anism, free from all Flacian extravagances. 

Flack (flsek), sb. dial, [echoic ; cf. Y.flac in 
same sense.] A blow, slap, or stroke. 

1823 Moor Suffolk Words, Flack, a blow, a 1825 ITorby 
Voc. E. Anglia, Flack, a blow, particularly with something 
loose and pliant. 

1 Flack (flsek), Obs. exc. dial. {ME. flacken, oi 
I onomatopoeic formation =:MDu. vlacken (Kilian), 
1 \c:.€i.flaka to flap, hang loose.] 
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FLAG. 


FLACKER. 

1, intr. To flap, flutter; to flap the wings ; to 
throb, palpitate. 

1393 Gower Cmif. III. 315 Her herte. .{began] to flacke 
and bete. 1367 Maplet Gr. Forest 71 The Crow . .fiieth and 
flacketh about his eies and face. 1788 W, Marshall Vorksh. 
Cdoss., Flack, to flicker as a bird ; to throb as a wound. 
1^6 Mid. Vorksh. Gloss,, Flack, to pulsate heavily. 

Z. To hang loosely. diaL 

a 1825 Fokbv in Voc. E, Anglia, 1847 in Halhwell. 

3 . trans. To move or shake intermittently; to 
flap, flick; also, to flap or flick with (something). 
(Connoting a clnmsier instrument and a * flatter’ 
blow Xlimjikk,) 

1751 R. Paltock P. Wilkins (1884) I, xii. 137, I observed 
it. .frequently flacking its short tail. 1819 Metropolis 1 . 58 
He now flacked his boot with a silk handkerchief. 1839 
Sala Gas-ligM 4 * D, xxxiii. 383 Flacking his horsewhip. 
1870 Daily Tel. 20 Aug. 3 Flacking his cloak in the eyes of 
a huge bull, 

4 . Agric. To beat with a flail ; also to rake (hay). 

1744-30 W. Ellis Mod. Hnsbandm. VI. iii. 71 They, .flack 

the Heap of Corn not only once as it lies, but they turn it, 
and thrash it again and again, 1891 Rutland Gloss., Flack 
in, to rake hay in a long row. 

Hence Fia'cking vbL sb., the action of the vb. 
1844 Zoologist II. 500 The flight was quite distinct from 
the ‘flacking along the water’ of which Mr. Parsons 
speaks, 

Flaclcer (flse-koi), v. Obs. exc. diai. [ME. 
Jlakeren (possibly repr. OE. yiacoHan; cf. Jlacor 
ad j., flying, fluttering, and fiicorian Flickeb z/.), 
corresponding to MDu. Jlackeren, ON. Jlgkra to 
flutter (Da. Jlagre), MHG. •vlackern (mod.G. 
Jlackern) to flicker; a frequentative f. the onomato- 
jxeic stem jdak - ; see Flack v. 

The OHG. flagordn, Flemish vlaggheren (Kilian) to 
flutter, may be compared as parallef onomatopa:ic for- 
jnatian.s.3 

1 . ifitr. To flap, flutter, throb ; esp. of birds, to 
flap the wings, to fly flutteringly. In mod. dial, 
also tmns. To flap (the wings) {Whitby Gloss. 

13.. E, E. Allit. P. B. 1410 Foies in foler flakerande 
bltwene. 1333 Coverdale Isa, vi. 2 From aboue flakred 
the Seraphins. 1631 R. H. Arraignm, Whole Creatu?‘e 
xviii, 32 1 As two Bird.s, that are flackering, and flying at 
th.! two end.s of a threed. 1783 [Hutton] Bt'an New Wark 
75 (E.D.S.) How .strangely the mind of man flackers and 
flounces? ^ 1877 Holderness Gloss, s.v., ‘Tiier wa.s a lot o’ 
bod.s altegither, an didn’t they flacker, mun, when Ah let 
gun off amang em ? ’ 

t2. « Flatter^. Obs, rare-^^, (Perh. a corrupt 
reading ; cf. however the similar sense of 
Fljokee vl). 

atzv^Ancr. R. 222 Men .. )?et flakered \yt,r, faltreS, 
flattered] hire of freolac. 

Hence Pla'ckering vbL sb. and ppl. a. 
c Gesta Rom. xxvi. 100 (Hart MS.) pe Faucon seynge 
this, makethe a flakeryng with his wynges. 1363 Golding 
Ovid'^s Met. viii. (15513) 192 Within the compa.sse of this 
pond great store of osiers grew , , and flackring flags. 1833 
Robinson Whitby Gloss., A flackering at the heart. 
Placket (flseket), Obs. gxq. dial. Forms; 
4-5 flacked, 4-6 flak(k)et(t(e, flag(g)0t(te, (5 
flagot), 5-7 flackett, (4 flackette), 6 Sc. flacat, 
d- flacket. [a. CNF. ^Jlaquet, Jiasquet ( ■=- Cen- 
tral OF, flascliet, Jlachet), dim. of Jlasque (jdache, 
Jlasche) : see Flask sb. and -et.] 

A flask, bottle, or vessel ; now applied in dial, 
use to a barrel-shaped vessel for holding liquor. 

£•1320 Sir Be nes 1298 Bred & flesc out of his male And of 
his flaketes wdn & ale. £1330 Will, Paleme 1893 pe 
fiagetes he let falle. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 111 . 171 
A flakett ful of manis blood. 1463 Mann. 4 Househ. Exp. 
490 My master foi-e a flaket of .sylver, xx. s. 1539 
Bible (Great) i Sam- ycsi. 20 Isai toke an asse laden with 
breed, and a flacket of wyne. 1673 Depos. Cast. York 
(Surtees) 196 She gott a flackett of ale. 1733 Maitland 
Nisi. Edin. t. iii. 37 TWo Flackets of eight pounds weight. 

tPla*cket, sb.'^ Obs. rare. [Vf. next vb.] A 
bunch (of hair). Cf. Flaogat. 

1599 Hakluvt Voy . 11 . 1. 113 Sixe goodly yong ladies .. 
had vpon their heads caps of Goldsmiths w'orke, hauing 
great flackets of haire, hanging out on each side. 

Flacket (flse’ket), v dial. [ireq. of Flacks^. ; cf. 
Om.Jigkta of same meaning.] intr. To flap ahoiti. 

1823 Moor Suffolk Words s.v., Womens ribbons or loo^e 
geer are said to ‘ Flacket about It is more expressive than 
ffaP . . A dranRy loose woman would have the former word 
figuratively applied to her ‘ She’ll go flacketon about ’. 

Flaekoun, flacon, obs. forms of Flagon. 

11 Flacon (flakon). [F. Jlacon ; the word was 
adopted in wider sense in ME. ; see Flagon.] A 
small stoppered bottle ; esp. a scent-bottle or 
srnelling-liottle. 

1824 Scott Redgauntlet Let. xii, The exercise of the fan, 

li\\kjlacon and the other dutie.s of the Cavaliere Serviente, 
1841 Lady BLESStNtnoN Idler in France 1 . 2^1 A flacon 
of rock crystal. 1872 Longf. in Life (1891) III. 208 An 
oblong ebony tray, with two aeons for the ink. 

Flae, Sc. form of Flea. 

Flael(le, obs, form of Flail. 

Flaft (flsef), sb. Chiefly Sc. [cf. next vb.] A 
flutter or flapping of the wings ; also, a puff, gust. 

1827 Wilson Noct. Amhr. (1855) I. 277 The snow was 
.. giving them sail* flaffs and dads on their fiices.^ 1827 
W. Tennant Papistry Siorm*d 25 He. .gave his wings a 
flaff. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringe xviii. 509 Merely helping 
themselves over the top by a small flaff of their wings. 


1:834 — Cruise Midge (xZgS\ I. ii. 50 When with a flaff and 
a rustling brush through the topmost leaves he [the owlj 
came down. 1894 Crockett Raiders 301 A fiaf o’ wind. 

Flaff (flasf), [onomatopoeic ; cf. Flap.] 

1 . intr. To flap, mafc a flapping; to flutter. Of 
the lungs or heart : To pant or throb. 

1513 Douglas AEneh xn. xiii. 173 This vengteabill wratk 
. . Evyn in the face . . of Tumus Can fle and flaf. 1:786 
Burns Addr. of Beelzebub 47 Flaffan wi’ ditd.s . . Frightin' 
awa your deucks an’ geese [etc.]. *813 G, Beattie John 

o' Arvihd in Li/^ (1863) 252 The w^atchfu’ mate flaff ’d i* 
the gale Wi’ eerie screech. x88o Antrim 4^ Down Gloss., 
Flaff, to flutter or flap. 

2 . tracts. To flap (the wings’^. 

1827 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd $ Thou . . flaff’d thy 
wings, and in a crack Flew frae th’ unsicker stance i 
Hence iFlaiRng vb/. sb. and ppl. a. 

1313 Douglas uEneis x. vii. 63 Ail the blayd, vp to the 
bylt and hand, Amyd hys flaffand longis [in tumido pJiL 
monel hyd lies he. 1384 Hudson Du Barias* Judith 708 
A thousand flaffing flags. 1833 Moir Mamie iVauch xii, 
79 A severe shaking of the knees and a flaffing of the heart. 

Flaffer (Am-loj), v. north, dial. [f. Flaff v. 
-h-ER^.] intr. To move with a rustling motion ; 
to flutter. Also with out. 

17. . Colin Clout in Aitken Scott. Song 189 Mony a Inrdie 
.. Flaffered briskly roun about. 1863 Robson Bards of 
Tyne 342 Oft fra its nest . . It flaffer’d out at neets, man. 

Plafte, obs. var. of FLAUCHT.fi 5 i. 

Flag (flseg), sb.^ Also 4-7 flagg(e, (5 flegge). 
[Of obscure origin; cf. ViM, Jlag, occurring in 
Bible 1637, fob viii. 11 margin (the Eng. Bible 
has the same word in this passage), also raod.Da. 
Jlug (in Dansk Ordb. 1802, but not found in MDa., 
which has /liie,jl<x(k in the same sense).] 

1 . One of various endogenous plants, with a bladed 
or ensiform leaf, mostly growing in moist places. 
Now regarded as properly denoting a member of 
the genus Iris (esp. I. psezidacorus) but sometimes 
(as in early use) applied to any reed or rush. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 157 pere herdes fond 
hym among mory flagges and sprayes, and sente hym to 
Siila. cxi^egs Promp. Parz\ 163 Flegge, infra in S. idem 
guod Sedge. ^11333 Fd, Berners Gold. Bk. M. Au?rL 
(1546) Q, The drye flaxe will brenne in the fyre, and the 
grene tlagge smoke in the flame. 1563 B, Googe Eglogs 
viii. (Arbi) 64 He that once preserved in Flags, the sely 
suckyng Chylde. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia n. 26 The 
chiefe root they haue for food . . groweth like a flagge in 
Marishes. 1763 Churchill Duellist i, On Lethe’s Stream, 
like flags, to rot. 1S42 Guide to Trade, Cooper A flag 
or rush should be put round the groove. 1873 ( 1 . C. Davies 
Mount. <5- Mere ii. 6 Gazing with a feeling akin to awe at 
. . the tall rushe.s and flags. 

b. With words indicating the species, as garden 
flag (// is germattied ) ; sweet smelling flag, 
spicewort {Acorns Calamtts ) ; water fl^g, yellow 
fi.t^,%{Inspsetidacorus). Also Corn-Flag. . 

£■1330 Lloyd Treas. Health (1585) Eivb, The Joyce of 
yeolowe flagge put into thine eare is of the same opemtion. 
1378 Lyte Dodoens n. xxxv. 193 That kinde [of Ins] whose 
flower is purple and blewe is called . . of some . . gai-den 
flagges. 1380 Baret F 639 The water Flagge, or 

the yellowe wild Iris. 1640 Parkinson Bot. l xlviii. 

139 The sweet smelling Flagge. 1831 J. Id Ay vss Manual 
Mat. Med, 373 The American Blue Flag, Iris versicolor. 

c. In pi. or collect, sing. A kind of coarse grass. 

1377 Holinshed Chron. I. 185 The hay of our low mea- 
dows is . . also more rooty, foggy and full of flags. 1639 
Horn & Rob. Gate Lang. UuL xxxii. Arable ground being 
. . cleared from the roots of the flag. 1847 Halliwell, 
Flag . . also applied to the small pieces of coarse grass 
common in some nieadow.s. 187S-S6 Britten & Holland 
PlanTn., FlagXg). .Probably Aira csespitosa L. 

•lid. Used for Alga. Obs. 

1778 Milne Bot. Diet., Algye, Flags. 1807 J*.F. Smith 
Phys. Bot. 1^02 A lgae, Flags, whose herb is likewise a frond. 

2 . The blade or long slender leaf of a plant, e. g. 
of /w and of cereals, 

1378 Lyte Dodoens u. xxxv. 193 The narrow leaved Ireo.s, 
his flagges be long and narrowe. 1399 T. M[oufet] 
wormes 34 Sweetest Iris beareth shortest flagges. 1730 
W. Ellis Mod. Husbandm. 11 . i. 38 This Oat has not only 
a strong large Stalk and Ear to nourish, but also a broad 
Flag besides. 1850 Bromfif.ld in Phytologist HI. 1006 
The green leaves [of Typha latifotid\. .are used, .for mats, 
chair- bottoms and basket-work, under the name of flags. 
x88o Jefferies Gt. Estate 8 The wheat was then showing 
a beautiful flag. 

f 3 . 1 —jdag- basket. Ohs. 

1640 in Entick London (1766) II. 182 For every twenty 
sugar flags. 1812 J. Smyth Pract. of Customs (1821) 23 
Annotto, Package tared, and 6 per Cent, allowed for Flags. 

4 . atirib. and Comb, as flag-bed, flower ; flag- 
bottomed, -fenced, f -shaggy adjs. Also flag-basket 
dial., a basket made of reeds, chiefly used by work- 
men for carrying their tools; ? flag-broom (see 
Flag 5); flag-leaf, an iris; flag-reed (see 
quot.) ; flag- worm, a worm found in the roots of 
flags and uf ed by anglers. 

1839 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 262 Emptying his tools out of 
the *flag-basket. 1636 TsApy Comm. Eph. vi. 4 Like Moses 
in the *flag'bed. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxviil 96 
Furniture, including a dozen *flag-bottomed chairs. 1878 
Smiles Roht. Dickvii. 79 Beyond them the *flag-fenced fields 
in the distance. 1753 Chambers CyCl. Supp. , *Flagfl ower. 
See Iris. 1801 Southey Tkalaha xi. xxxiv. The flag-floweir 
blossom’d on its sid*. 1827 OJemSheph. Cal, si Mint and 
*flagleaf, swording high Their blooms to the unthinking 
eye. 1833 Sturt iS*. Ausimtiia II. vil 181 The ireeds are the 


broad *flag-ree<l iarundo phragmdiis). 2603 Sylvester 
Du Bartas ii. iii. rv. Captains 12-3, Th' aged Floud. .pensive 
leaning his *flag-shaggie head Upon a Tuft. 1653 Walton 
Angler 178 He will also in the three hot months.^.bite at a 
* Flag- worm, or at a green Gentle. 1787 Bkbt Angling -Qd. a) 
39 Flag-worms, or Dock-worms. Found among flags. 

Flag (flsegb Also 5, 7 flagg(e. [Cf. 
Icel. fltrgnmt. the spot where a turf has been cut 
out, ON. flaga wk. fern, slab of stone (cogn. with 
Flay v.) ; these appear in Eng. as Flaw j/i.I, but 
some dialects have app, retained -ag- in adoption 
of ON, words. Cf. also Flake sb.'^, bLAUGHTh]. 

1 . A piece cut out of or pared off the sward ; 
a turf, sod. Also collect. Now dial. {£. Anglian). 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 16 Flagge of ]?e erthe . , ierricidium. 
1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. vm. Ivi. 120 Upon his shield 
an heap of fennie mire In flagges and turfs. . Did smoth’ring 
lie, not burn. 1691 Ray S. ^ E. C. Words (E. D. S.), 
F'lags, the surface of the earth, which they pare off to burn ; 
the upper turf. Norf. x'^j Jrni. R. Agric. Soc. VHL ii. 
306 Ihe flags are burnt in small heaps. Ibid. Ser. u. lil. 
n. 659 Covered with grass flag, cut 3 inche.s thick, 

b. The slice of earth turned over by the plough- 
share; also, the ground thus made ready for sowing. 
dial. {E. Anglian) only. 

1787 Marshall E. Norf. Words C^.ld.S,.), Flag, then 
furrow turned, 1793 Annals Agric. XXI II- 27 To dibble 
beans, one row on each flag. 1800 Trans. Soc. Emonrag. 
Arts XVIII. 109 The plough . . turned over a flag of nine 
inches. 1823 Moor Suffolk Words, Flag . . the portion of 
clover land turned at once by the plough. £2x823 For by 
Voc. B, A nglia. Flag 2, The surface of a clover lay of the 
second year, turned up by the plough. The wheat for the 
next year's crop is dibbled into the ffag. 1843 Jml. R. 
Agric. Soc. V, n. 340 Nothing ro.se to cover the ground 
after the finst mowing, so as to make a flag for the wheat, 

2. A flat slab ot any fine-grained rock which may 
be split into flagstones ; a flagstone, 

1604 PTstry Bks. t Surtees) 282 A ce.sse of lljd. the pound 
sbalbe levied for the winninge of flaggs. 1658 in Pictoti 
L’pool Munic. Kec. 11883' I. 188 'That a new flagge be laid 
over the watercourse. 1774 Pennant Tour Scotl. in 1772* 
297 A stone chest formed of six flags. 1799 J. Robertson 
Agric. Perth 34 The brown flags, .were at one period u.sed 
. . in covering houses. 1839 E. D. Clarke Trav. 33/1 'The 
new promenade, .is paved with large flags. 1871 Tyndall 
Fragm. Sc. 11879) 1 . xii 308 With a hammer and chisel 
I can cleave them into flags. 

b. pi. A flagged foot- pavement. 

1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) I. xiii. 106 
Dancing dogs, that he was exhibiting upon the fla^.s. 1850 
Clough Dipsychus ii. iv. 3 Shall 1 . .like the walking shoe- 
black roam the flags To see whose boots are dirtiest ? 

3 . Salt-mining. * A ver)’’ hard kind of marl found 
near the first bed of rock salt ’ {Chester Gloss. 1884). 

1883 Greslev Gloss. Coal Mining 1892 Cornkilt Mag. 
Sept. 263 A shaft is sunk till the ‘ flag ’ or ‘ bean metal ' has 
been pierced. 

4 . GJass-maldng, {%tt <gyGi.\ 

1883 Chance in Powell Principles Glass-making i x t 'These 
grate:rooras are sunk several feet below the level of the bed 
of the furnace, and are separated from each other by a 
portion of the bed, which is called the flag. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as flag-way \ flag- like oEv 
Also ? flag-broom (see quots. ; perh. belongs to 
Flag a'^.I) ; , flag-harrow, a barrow for thoroughly 
breaking up the flag (sense i b) ; flag-sandstone, 
sandstone that, may be split into flags (sense 2). 
And Flag-stoke. 

1697 Damfif.r Voy. 1 . 150 The Leaves that make the brush 
part of the * Flag- brooms which are brought into England 
.. are .. a small kind of Palmeto. 1733 Johnson, F'lag- 
broom, a broom for sweeping flags or pavements - . eommonly 
made of birch-twigs, or of the leaves of the dwarf palm, 
184s JmL R. Agric. Soc. V. n. 333 The land .. may be 
broken down by a *flag-harrow, called by some a crab- 
harrow, 1849 Murchison Siluria vii. 125 These ’^flaglike 
strata. 1843 Portlock Geol. 505 The micaceous *fiag 
sandstones of the old red are highly calcareous. 1800 in 
Spirit Public Jrnls. (1801) IV. 263 The *flag-way is 
plea,sant to saunter and idle. 1873 Le Fanu Will. Die xix. 
1x6 He walked slowly up and down the silent flagway. 

(fiaeg). sb.^ [perh. subst. use of Flag 
though thht is not recorded so early. Cf. FaG 
sb.^ i.} , . ^ 

L a. pi. The quill-feathers of a bird’s wing ; in 
qnot. i486 the cubital or secondary feathers of 
a hawk’s wing. Also atiHh. b. (See quot.) 

a* 14S6 Bk. St. Albans V>\, The ftideris at the^ wynges 
next the body be calde the flagg or the fagg federls. x$ys 
Tvrberv. Faulconrie 274 Otherwhile it chaunceth, through, 
the hurte of a Hawkes wing, that one or tw'ooofhir Flagges 
. . are broosed. 1613 Tomkis Albimiazar ii. iv, If 1 mue 
these Flagges of Yeomanry. 1633 Quarles EmbL iii. i. 
(1S18) X38 Like as the haggard, cloister'd in her mew , . to 
renew Her broken flags. 1678 Ray Wilhtghby's Gr'niih, 
84 The flag-feathers of the Wing [of the Kestrel] are in 
number twenty four. 1741 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Feather, 'The 
vanes or webs in the flag part of the wing. 1838 W. Clark 
V'an der Hoeveds ZooL 1 1 , 379 Wings acute, with flag- 
feathers often short. 

b. 1890 Coues Omitk, n. iii. 182 Crural feathers are . . 
sometimes long and flowing, as in the ‘flags’ of most 
hawks. 

2 . pi. (See quot.) 

1892 SiMMONDs />/£/. TVvmV Suppl., Flags, a technical 
name for a variety of quills. 

Flag (flaeg), sb.^ Also 5-7 flagge. [A word 
found, in, all inod.Teut. langs., but app. first re- 
corded in Eng. ; cf. Da. flag (156910 Kalkar), Swv 
fidgga (not in Soderwall MSw. Diet.),' Dm 


FLAG. 
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vlag (vlagghe inKilian 1599), Gti-Jiagge (i7tli c. ; 

Whether the word originated in Eng., Du,, or Scandi- 
navian, it may plausibly be .supposed to be an onomatopoeic 
formation, expressing the notion of something flapping in 
the wind; cf. Flack z/., Flag MUu. vlaggkeren to 
flutter. If the word be of Eng. origin, there are other 
possibilities : it might be a transferred use of Flag sk ^ ; 
or, if the primary sense were ‘square of cloth ’ or the like, 
it might be the same word as appears in OE. ‘cata- 

plasma’ (Wn-Wiilck. 386) znd Jiage, recorded in 1139 as an 
Eng. name for a baby .s garment >l)u Capg.e s. v.l] 

1. A piece of cloth or stuff (usually bunting), 
varying in size, colour, and device, but most fre- 
quently oblong or square, attached by one edge 
to a Staff or to a lialyard, used as a standard, 
ensign or signal, and also for decoration or 
display. 

For ret/, white^ yeU<rto jfagt see the adjs. Bloody 
flag (Shaks. JT. Hen. v, 1. ii. loi); cf. quot. 1724. 

[1481-90 Howard Househ. Bks. iRoxb.) 42, ij. stremers, 
standartes, and ij. fagges.] 1S30 Palsgr. 220/2 Flag or 
baner of a felde, guidon. iS9S Shaks. yohn 11. i. 207 These 
flagges of France . .Haue hither march’d to your endamage- 
ment. 1612 W. Parkes Cnrtaine-Dr. (Grosartj 47 Each 
Play-house aduanceth his flagge in the aire. 1676 Drvdem 
V. i, In either's Flag, the golden Serpents bear, 
Erected Crests alike. 170a Royal Proclam in Loud. Gaz. 
No. 3872/1 Any other Flags, Jacks, Pendants or Ensigns. 
1724 R. Falconer PVj/ 11769' 118 They consented to hoist 
the bloody Flag, and neither to give or take Quarter. 
1783 W. Thomson iVafso/ds Philip HI, vi. 442 The flag 
of rebellion is displayed throughout all Bohemia. 1834 M. 
Scott Tom Cringle yziif Don’t cease firing, although hi.s flag 
be down — it was none of his doing. 1840 Djgken.s Old C% 
Shop xix, Flags streamed from windows and house-tops. 
transf and fig. 

159a Shaks. Rom. <§■ Jutv. iii. 96 Beauties ensigne yet Is 
Cryinson in thy lips. .And Deaths pale flag is not aduanced 
there. 1604 — ' 0 th.. i. i. 157, I mu.st .show out a Flag and 
signe of Lone 1663 Sir G. Mackenzie Religions Stoic 
XX, (1685) 160 Who would not . . bow the flag of his private 
opinion to the coinmaiid.s of the Church, 1737 Bracken 
Farriery Impy. 1 1756 > I. 351, I have often . .been sorry to .see 
a Flagof Horse-Sdles hangout uponevery.silly Smith’s Door, 
Every-day Bk. I. 1254 A white apron may be 
the ‘ flag ’ of the ‘ Licensed Victualler’s profession but it is | 
not the barber’s ‘flag’. 1881 Miss Braddon Asph. II. 318 
She .. ‘blushed celestial red’ .. her lover.. hung out a rosy 
flag on hi.s own side. 

ta. Flag {of t nice) \ a white fliagi, carried by 
a messenger or hoisted on a vessel, to express a 
wish for parley with the enemy. Hence, the 
person or the ship dispatched with a dag of 
truce* 

1582 N. Lichefield tr. Castanheda’s Conq. E. Tnd. xlii. 98 
Then the enimies helde up a fiagge. [Margvtl'l'his flag 
was a sign and request of peace. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's 
Gram. xiii. 62 They hang out a flag of truce. I 775 .R- Mont- 
gomery in Sparks Corr. A mer. Rev. \ 1853 1 , 4^5 Firing upon 
a flag of truce. 1779 T, J efferson Let W nt. 1 893 1 1 , 2 59 
A flag sails hence to-morrow, .to negotiate the exchange of 
some prisoners. 1810 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. VI. 107 
He should fire upon all flags in future. 1842 Campbell 
Napoleon, «$• Brit. Sailor 62 He gave the t-ir a piece of 
gold, And, with a flag of truce, commanded He .should be 
shipp’d to England Old.^ 

C. In various nautical phrases, as To give {aen^t, 
refuse^ etc*"', the honour of the fiag : to make (or re- 
fusel an acknowledgement ot supremacy by striking 
the flag to another. To lower ox strike one's fiag'. 
to take it down, esp, in token of respect, sub- 
mission, or surrender, The fiag of defiance is out 
(naut slang 1 (see quot. 1700). 

1644 Manwayring Sea- mans Diet. s. v. Flaggs, At sea to 
lower or .strike ones Flap:g in fight is a token of yeelding, but 
otherwise of great obedience and respect. 1673 Ld. Shaftes- 
bury Pari. Sp. in CoUect. Poems 235 They came to that 
height of in.solence, as to deny the Honour and right of the 
Flag, ax’joo B. E. Diet Cant. Crezv s.v. Flagg.. The 
Flag of Dejia)ice is out, (among the Tars) the Fellow’s Face 
is very Red, and he is Drunk. 1779 F. Hervev Naval 
Hist, II. 146 Firing upon a Dutch man of war who refu-sed 
him the honour of the flag. 1802 Windham Sp. Dejinit 
Treaty 13 May, Sp. (1812) III. 428 The notion that peace 
would hush up all our dangers had induced us to give up 
to Holland the honour of the flag. 1881 Palgrave Visions 
Eng, 275 Above the war-thunder came shouting, as foe 
struck his flag after foe. 

2 . A^aut. A flag carried by a flagship to indicate 
that an admiral 13 in command, an admiral’s em- 
blem of rank afloat. Hence, of the admiral, To 
hoist or strike ones flag', to enter upon, or re- 
linquish command. 

1695 Lo7td. Gaz, No. 3088/4 A Squadron of Dutch Ships, 
whereof 3 carried Flags. 1697 Hid, No. 3329/4 Sir George 
Rooke hoi.sted his Flag on Board the Defyance. 1707 
/bid. No. 4390/3 This Morning he struck his Flag on hoard 
the Nassau. 1769' 89 Falconer s. v. ^ 

nr/, Admirals that have carried no flag. 1796 Nelson in 
Nicolas DA/, II. 187 The Admiral thinks I shall be ordered 
to boi.st my Flag here. 1809 Sm A. Hammond in G. Ro.se 
Diaries (i860) 11 . 359, I never meant to charge him with 
having deprived me of my flag. *867 Smyth Suitor's 
Word-bk., Flag .. Also, a certain banner by which an ad- 
miral is distingui.slied at sea from the inferior ships of bis 
squadron. ^ . 

b. A ship carrying an admiral s flag, a flagship. 
1652 Perfect Account No. 101, 2065 The Garland.. was 
engaged by two Dutch Flags. 1710 Loud, Caz. No. 4755/2 
Th&t they did not do it is attributed to the Loss of their 
two Flags. S829 Marryat /I midmay vii. ^Rtldg.) 67, 

1 quitted the flag with a light heart. 


c. Applied to the admiral himself- Also, Flag t 
the answer returned to a sentry’s challenge by an 
admiral’s boat. 

1665 Pepys Diary (1879) III. 274 Not giving to all the 
Commanders, as well as the Flaggs. 1719 Sir E. Byng in 
Terrington Mem, (i88g)p. xi, My whole pay a.s a flag of 
the fleet. T747 J. Lind Lett. Navy (1757) I- 23 It inore 
than two flags, then the commander in chief is to have one 
half of the eight. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk,, Blag. 

3 . slang. An apron. 

1851 Mayhew Land, Lahonr (t86i) I. 218 Flag, an apron. 
51882 Echo 29 Aug. i/s Ere long we may expect to hear that 
a Congress of Servant-girls has been discu.ssing the use of 
the ‘ flag ’. 

4 . Sporting. The tail of a setter or Newfoundland 
dog. Also of a deer; occas. of a horse. Cf. 
quots. under Flag a. 

1859 * Stonehenge’ (J. H Walsh) Dog 1. iv. 97 The stern, 
or flag [of the .setter] . . is furnished with a lan-like brush of 
long hair. 1883 G. Stables Our Frieiid the Dog vii. 60 
Flag, the tail, applied to Setters and Newfoundlands. 1891 
R. Kipling Plaiti Tales 148 A switch-tailed demirep of 
a mare called Arab becau.se she has a kink in her fiag. 

5. ? ■ Fag sb,- 2 . 


J874 Knight Diet, Mech, I. 875/2 Flag, the une' en end 
of an uncut tuft of hair in a brush. 1893 Standard Diet., 
Flag, the split end of a bristle. 

6 . Printing. A mark made by the corrector of 
a proof, showing an omission by the compositor 
of some words which are written by the corrector 
in the margin ; an ‘ out’. 

7 . aiirib and Comb., as fiag-hearer, -case, 'pole ; 
fiag-bedhened adj. Also flag-boat, a mark-boat 
in sailing or rov ing matches ; flag-captain, the 
captain of a flagship ; flag-due s (see quot.) ; 
t flag-fallen a,, unemplo}ed; said of actors in 
allusion to the lowering of the play-house flag as 
a sign of closing; flag-furling a. (fig.), dis- 
posed to cease fighting, pacific; flag-lieutenant, 
an officer acting as an aide-de-camp to an admiral ; 
flag-list, the roll of flag-officers or admirals ; flag- 
pay, the pay of a flag-officer or admiral ; flag- 
raising vbl. sb. {U.S^i a ceremonious hoisting of 
a party flag ; flag-rank, the rank of admiral ; 
flag-share, an admiral s share (one-eighth) of 
prize-money; flag-station {dailways^, a place 
where trains stop only when signalled to do so ; 
flag-wagging, Milii. slang, signalling with flags 
held in the hand ; fiag- waver, one who trie.s to 
arouse popular enthusiasm ; so flag-waving vbl. sb. 
Also Flag-officek, Flagship, Flagstaff. 

1887 Times (weekly cd.) 24 June 4/4 The houses . . were 
largely ^flag-bedizened. 1835 Lytton Rienzi ii iii, Ti.e 
different servitor-s and *flag- bearers ranged themselves on 
the steps without. 18x3 Sporting Mag. XIWI. 187 The 
Caroline pas.sed first round the * flag-boat. 1829 Marry at 

F. Mildmay vii. (Rtldg.) 66, 1 . . saw the *flag-captain, 1870 
CoLOMB & Bolton Flashing Signals 29 'I'*'® *flag-case is 
made of strong patent leather. 1892 Sim monds Die/. Trade 

Flag Dues, a charge on ships, in some harbours, 
for hoisting flags. 1609 Rowley Search for Money B iij/i 
Foure orfiue *flag-falne Plaiers. xZozxa Spirit Public Jrnls. 
(1803) VI. 174 A fresh as.sortment of *flag-furling oratioiLS, 
expected by the pacific packet. X798 Nelson in Nicolas 
Disp. III. 2 Your note, about the *Flag Lieutenant. 1873 
CoLOMB Let. XX J une in Ftfteen IVe. iVava/Re^iretnent (1886 > 
13 A large nominally active *Flag List. 1719 Bir E. Byng in 
Torrington Mem. (1889) p. ix, My ’*flag pay. 1884 Pall M all 

G. 9 Sept. 3/2 That is a contretemps to which annexaiion by 
j *fla^poles is occasionally exposed. 1804 Sala in Daily Tel. 

18 riov., ■* Flag -raising consists in stretching a big banner 
. .acro.ss a street, and tliisV-annercontains a colossal transcrip- 
tion of the particular ‘ ticket ’ wjiich the Jlag-raisers support. 
iS^Westtn. Gaz. 7 Sept. 8/2 His profession of the Protestant 
faith having prevented his attaining *flag rar.k. 1867 S.myth 
SailoFs Word-bk., * Flag-share. 1832 Hist. etc. County 
Oxford t8x Here [Gosford] is a *flag station on the Oxford 
and Bletehley branch of the London and Norih-We.stern 
Railway. 1887 /W/ h<allG. 24 Mar. ii/i So. .slow a pro- 
cess as that of ‘ *flag wagging 1894 IVesim. Gaz. 28 June 
2/3 The Pretoria flag- wavers. 1892 Pall Mall G 12 Nov. 
2/2 *Flag- waving is all veiy well, but it is a miserable 
proceed'ng when influenced by such sordid motives. 

Sc. Obs. [Cf. ON. similarly 
used.] An opprobrious term applied to a 
woman. 


1500-20 Dunbar Poems xiv. 71 Sic fartingailHs on flaggis 
als fatt as quhadis. 1535 LyNDESAy\S*a^1/r(r 2137 Ane fistand 
flag, x866 Edmondstoun ^ Orkn. Gloss., Flaag, 

a large clumsy woman. 

FFlag, Sc. Obs. [var. of Flaw; cf. Sw. 
fiaga, wind fiaga, T)\x. vlaag, ^zxXiQxvlaeghe. vlagei\ 
A blast or pist (of wind} ; a squall, flag of fire ; 
a flash of lightning. 

XSX3 Dougias ASneis i. iii. 6x With fluidis ourset the 
Trolanis, and at vndir By flaggis and rayne did fra the 
hevin descend. Ibid. vii. Prol. 49 Dym skyis oft furth 
warpit feirfull levyne, Flaggis of fyir and mony felloun 
flawe, 1535 Stewart Crcni. Scot (1858) I. 9 In mony flag 
that furius wes and fell. 


Flag fljeg), sbF [Cf MLG. vleger, * coin worth 
somewhat more than a Bremer groat * (Schiller & 
Liibben).] A groat, fourpence. 

1567 Harman Caveat 85 A flagge, a wyn, and a make (a 

f rot, a penny, and a halfe penny), a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant, 
'rezv, Flagg, a Groat. 1851 Mayhew Land. Labour (i86x) 
I. 251 A tremendous black doll bought for a flag of a retired 
rag-merchant. 


t Flag, a. Obs. [Perh. a. OF. fiac (:^L.fiaccus) 
of same meaning. P'or the change ol <: huo cf. 
flagon, fiaget, repr. earlier flacon, fiaket. See 
next vb.j 

Hanging down, drooping, pendulous; esp. of 
hair, and a horse’s or dog’s tail. Also in comb., as 
fiag eared, -thighed, -tvinged. 

xsgx Percivall Sp. Diet., Encapoiado de orejas, flag eared, 
fiaccidns. xtxz Brazen Age ii, The fierce 

The.ssalian hounds With their fiagge eares. 1637 A. Warwick 
spare Min. 112 He [the heron] strave to get above her [the 
hawk] labouring . to make her flagge-winged, and so escape. 
1668 Land. Gaz. No. 273/4 About 17 years of Age, bright 
flag hair. 1683 Bp. of Ferns in Wicked Cent riv. S. Black- 
head in Select. Hart Misc, (t 793),52I His hair, .hangs flag 
without any curls. 16^ Lend. Gaz.li^o. 1866/8 A Scrrel 
Gelding . . with a bald f^ace . . and a long flag Tail. 1765 
Treat. Dorn. Pigeons 91 The feathers on tlieir thighs hang 
loose, whereby they are said to be flag-thigh’d. 

Flag’ (fia"‘g), V • Also 6- 7 flagge. [? f. Flag / z, ; 
cf. Oh .fiaquir to become flaccid. But prob. there 
is a mixluie with an onomatopoeic foimation, ex- 
pressing the snme notion 2j&fiap,flack,, but imply- 
ing less energetic movement.] 

1 . intr. To hang down ; to flap about loosely. 

X545 [see Flagging ppl. «.]. ^ 1609 Bible Douay) Exod. 

xxxix. 19 Which a lace of hyacinth loyned, lest they should 
flagge loosely. 1650 Bulweu 178 Least the 

heavy Breasts should flag down too low. i6ssTheophania 2 
H e discovered a tall Ship with her .sails flaging about her 
masts. 1801 Southey Thalaba in. xviii, When the out- 
strain’d tent flags loosely. 1818 Shelley Rev. Islam 111. 
xvii. 3 Its sails were flagging in the breathless noon, 
t b. To rink doivn heavily. Obs. 

1617 Abp. Abbott Descr World, Peru V iv, Which bedds 
are deuised ot Gotten wooll, and hung vp hetweene two 
trees. .in the which flagging downe in the middle, men and 
• their wiues and their children doe lie together. 

t c. trails. To allcw to droop : to hang down, 
drop (the head, ears, tail, etc ). Obs Cf 5 
1637 Heywood Dial, Anna ^ D/z/D/j Wks. 1874 VI. 310 
No one but droopes her wings, and flags her tayle. 16^^ 
QuARLiiS Sheph. Oracl. vii, Whereby 1 was compelled To 
fiag my sailes. 1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Celery, It 
warps and flags its Head too much. X757 W. Thompson 
R. N. Advoc. 20 Dog.s. .have fiaged their Tails, .and would 
not even smell to it. 

2 . inir. To become limp or flaccid. Now only 
of plants ; To droop, lade. 

1611 Cotgr., Flestrir. .to fade, wither *, flag, droope. X644 
Digby Nat. Bodies (16451 i. xii. § 4 127 When the string [of 
a bow] beginneth to flag. X667 Beale in Phil. Trans 1 1 . 
424 The Cherry-Blossoms then flagging, but not much 
altering their Colour. 1668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. 
Anat. u. iii. 92 The Lung.s flag and become small again. 
1767 Nat Hist, in Ann. Reg.xot/x Having made an apertu)e 
ill the bladder, it flagged immediately of itself. X846 Jrnl, 
R. Agric. Soc. VII. n. 523 The white crops flag, and the 
turnip-leaves turn yellow, i860 Deiamer Kiick. Gard.jq 
They may be cut out with balls of matted fibre-s, and being 
then well watered, will scarcely flag at all. 
t S. inir. Of wings : To move feebly or inefTectu- 
ally in attempting to fly. Of a bird : To move its 
wings feebly (in early use also trans, with wings 
as obj.) ; to fly unsteadily or near the ground. Obs. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. To Earl Essex, My Muse, who.se 
fethers. .Doe yet but flagg and slowly learn to fly. 159^ — 
Hytnn Heav, Beauty 30 The . . faulcon . . flags awhile her 
fluttering wings beneath, 1603 B. Jonson Sejanus v. iii, 
Croking Ravens Flag’d up and downe. 1624 Gataker 
Transnbst, 220 Like eagles wee must soars aloft up to 
heaven, and not flagge downward. X63S Cowley Davideis 
111. 330 The Wings of Time flagg’d dully after it. 
ftg. 1644 Bulwer Chiron, 5 Speech divided from the 
Hand. .flags and creeps upon the ground, a 1683 Oldham 
Art of Poetry (1686)3 Others, .flag low, and humbly sweep 
the dust <2x764 Lloyd Ode to Genius Peet. Wks. 1774 II. 
174 Whose nerveless strains flag on in languid tone. 

b. ? To fly level, without soaring ; or perh. 
(after Flag sb.X) to fly with long sweep of wing. 

1846 Kingsley Trag. y. iii, One bird Flags fearful 

onward. 1849 — (iSsgt H. 308 Long strings of sea- 
fowl are flagging on steadily at railroad pace. 

4 . To become feeble or unsteady in flight; 
Hence in wider sense (in early use perh. consciously 
transf)*. To be unable to maintain one’s speed ; 
to lag, or fall into a halting pace, through fatigue ; 
to become languid, lose vigour or enei gy. 

1639 Fuller Holy War iv. xi. (1640) 188 No yonder then 
if the wings of that arniie did quickly flag, having so heavy 
a weight of cunses hanging upon them. 1665 Boyle Occas. 
Ref. 11. V. 11845) 113 Too commonly our Re.solutions flagg 
with our Joy.s, 1691 Norris Pract Disc. 312 We shall be 
..far from flagging in our Duty. 1692 Locke Kduc. § 15 
(1699) 23 His Stomach . . flagging into a downright want of 
Appetite. 174s De Foe's Eng. Tradesman vi. (1841) I. 44 
His credit by degrees flags and goes off. 1780 Mad. 
D’Arblay Lett July, She does not suffer one’s attention to 
rest, much less to flag, for hours together. 1810 Scott Endy 
of L. I. vi, ’Twere long to tell what steeds gave o’er. W ho 
flagged upon Bochastie’s heath. 1821 Shiclley Boat on 
Serchio 94 The boat . . flags with intermitting course, And 
hangs upon the wave. 1853 Soyer Pantroph. 394 IJie 
major-domo perceived that appetite began to flag. 1850 
Kane Arct. Expl. 1 . xil 127 The dogs began to flag; but 
we had to press them. 1874 L. Stephen Hours tn LiL 
(1892) I. ii. 63 His zeal in setting forth an example never 
flags for an in.stant. 

b. Of an author, or his works, a diversion, game, 
conversation, etc. : To fall off in vigour or interest, 
to grow dull or languid. 
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tSyS CuowoRTH InielL Syst. 253 Yet doth he sometimes. . 
seem to tlag^ a little, and .speak more Languidly and Scepti- 
cally about it, a 1743 Swift The pleasures of the town 
begin to flag and grow languid. 1767 Gray Let. Poems 
(1775) 325 The diction is . . not loaded with epithets and 
figures, nor flagging into prose. 1773 Mrs. Chapone Im- 
frov. il/zW(i774) II. 99 Suffering the conversation to flag, 
for want of. .a subject. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, vi, When 
this topic flagged, he turned to the grey-headed gentleman, 
and asked if he could sing. _ 1861 Hughes 'fom Lrcnatt ai 
Oxf. xlvii, By degrees the cricket flagged, and most of the 
men went off. 1881 Besant & Rice Chapl. Fleet i. x. 
(1883) 83 Come, gentlemen, we let the glasses flag, 
t c. To flag in money : lo bs slow to pay it. 

1608 Vorks/t. 'frag. B ja, Shall it be said in alt societies, 
That I broke custome, that I flagd in monie ? 

f 6 . irans. a. lit. Of a bird, etc. : To cease to 
ply vigorously, relax the efforts of (its wings) from 
fatigue. Of conditions, circumstances, etc. : To 
render (the wings) incapable of soaring ; to clog, 
impede, b. Hence To allow or cause to become 
languid ; to be tardy in prosecuting (a purpose) ; 
to deprive of vigour, animation, or energy; to 
depress, enfeeble. Ohs. 

a. 162a F. Markham Bk. IVarv. ix. 197 The minde . . if 
still it be ouerlaid with its owne toile, must, .either flag her 
wings or stoope to a faulse prey. X687 Dryden Hind <§• P. 
III. 509 Nor need they fear the dampness of the sky Should 
flag their wings, and hinder them to fly. 1709 Prior Ode 
iii. The Thou.sand Loves, that arm thy potent Eye, Must 
..flag their Wings, and die. 1713 Mrs. Barker Exilius 
I. 93 Our Roman Eagles . . began to flag their wings. _ 

b. xdo2 Marston Antonios Rev. rii. iii, O, for thy sisters 
sake, I flagge revenge. x6s6 S. Holland Zara (1719) 140 
A kind of fulsome Recreation, that flags our Crests. 1670 
Eachard Cont. Clergy 22 There is nothing that flags the 
Spirits . . as intense Studies. 1720 Welton Suffer. Son of 
God II. xxi. 571 How forcible this Wretched Spirit of con- 
tradiction is . . to Quell and Flag the inclinations of doing 
Good. 1737 W. I’HOMi'SON R. N. Advoc. 9 I’he bloody 
Brine . . flags by its softer and raw Juices, the Strength of 
the Pickle. 

c. To flag rein : to slacken speed, rare. 

X848 Lytton Harold ii. ii, Took ship from Cherbourg and 
have not flagged rein, till I could say [etc.]. 

Flag* (fiseg), ff. Flag- j/c*] 

1 1 , trans. To plant about with flags or reeds. 

1683 Evelyn Diary 22 Oct., The waters are flagged about 
with Calafnus aromaticus. 

2 . To tighten (the seams of a barrel) by means 
of flags or rushes. 

X7S7 W. Thompson R. N. Advoc. 15 A Cask .. which was 
not well flag’d. x8<ja Guide to Trade^ Cooper $0 Inside 
joints, .must be flagged. 1846 SirT. D. Lauder in EncycL 
Brit. (ed. 8) IX, 639/1 After which it [the barrel] should be 
flagged, headed, blown, and tightened. 

£1. To cut off the flag or blade of (wheat). 

1846 yrnl. R. Agric. Soc, VII. ii. 538^ I had to flag my 
wheat three times, .and then it was partially laid. 

Hence ria-ggriag* vbL sb. Also attrib. 

1842 Guide to Trade^ Cooper 73 Pulling off from the head, 
with the flagging iron, the stave or staves that [etc.]. 1846 
yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. Vll. n. 299 So rank will be the corn- 
crop there, that in spite of two or three flaggings, it is 
almost sure to go do wn and spoil. 

Flag ( flsegb Also 7 flagge. [f. Flag 
trans. To pave with or as with flagstones. 
Also of a stone or stones ; To form the floor or 
paving of. To flag over : to cover with a pavement. 

x6i3 G. Sandys Trav. ryo The stones so great, that eight 
floores it . . eight flagge the ends, and sixteene the sides. 
Ibid. 177 The wals are flagged with large tables of white 
marble, tfiSz^WHELER yourn. Greece \\. \t is flagged 
also within with white Marble, and paved in like mannep 
X709 Steele Tatler No. 179 P 8 What Ground remains, .is 
flagged with large Quarries of white Marble. 1810 A nn. Reg. 
755 The .streets in Paris are not flagged on the sides, 
as in London. 1853 Mrs. Gatty Parab. Nat. Ser. i. (1869) 
125 The hearthstone that flagged the grand old chimney 
arch of ancient times, 1884 G. H. Boughton in Harper's 
Mag. Oct, 714/1 They . . flagged the dead over with their 
own grave-stones. 

Flag (flseg), [f. Flag 
1 . trans. To place a flag over or upon ; to deco- 
rate or adorn with flags. To flag out (a race- 
course) : to mark out by flags. 

1875 ‘Stonehenge' Brit. Sports ii. n. i. §6. 511 In a 
steeplechase, where the ground is not flagged out. X889 
Times X Oct. 2/3 In honour of the day all the official build- 
ings here were flagged. 

a. a. To inform or warn by flag-signals, b. To 
communicate (information) by flag-signals. C. To 
inform by flag-signals that. d. To decoy (game, 
deer) by waving some object like a flag to 
excite the animal’s attention or curiosity. 

X884 G. 0. Shields in HarpePs Mag. Aug. 367/2, I will 

f ive you a point or two on flagging antelope. 1883 _T. 

toosEVELT Hunting Trips vi. 181 One method of hunting 
them [antelopes] is to . . flag them up to the hunters by 
waving a red handkerchief . . to and fro in the aip i8to 
Leeds Mercury Nov., At Mineke some men working in a 
limekiln flagged the train on account of an obstruction on 
the track. Pall Mall G. 24 Mar. ii/i A map of the 
battle of Hasheen. .was flagged across Wimbledon Common. 
1893 Capt. Kivio Foes inArnbusk sx^ I flagged old Feeny 
half an hour ago that they hadn't come through here. 

Flagan, obs. form of Flaggon. 
i* Fla'gartie, a. Obs. So. [Cf. Flacket 2/.] 
Flouncing ; boisterous. 

1535 Lyndesay Satyre 2137 Ane fistand flag, a flagartie 
■ fuffe. 


Flaga-ry, var. of Fegabt = Vagary. 

X828 Blackw. Mag. XXIII. 46 None of your bantering 
and fiagaries ; for have him you must. 

t Fla’g’elA obs. Also 4 fiegel. [a. OF. 
flageoly flagely flajoly a. Pr. flajol, flaujoli of 
unknown origin: the vulgar Lat. type would be 
flaviolus. 

Diez’s suggestion of derivation from 'B^Qm..ffauio flute is 
untenable on phonological grounds.] 

= Flageolkt. 

C132S Coer de L. 6681 They herde no pype, ne flagel. 
a 1330 F?-agm, Alexander in Rottland O. [1836) p. xx, The 
waite gan a fiegel blawe. 

Flagel . 2 Used with etymological allusion for 

Flail, q. v. 

1647 Fuller Good Th. in Worse 7*., Occas. Med. x. 218, 

I finde two sad Etymologies of Tribulation. One from 
OPribulns'^Txthxcft forked Thorn. .The other, from TribuluSy 
the Head of a Flail, or Flagell, 

Flagellant (fladge-lant, fiae-d^elant), sb. and 
a. [ad. L. flagellanNeniy pr. pple. of flagelldre to 
whip, f. flagellum : see Flagelle 
A, sb. 

1 . One who scourges himself by way of reli- 
gious discipline or penance; esp.osietoi a sect of 
fanatics {h. flagellantes) that arose in the 13th c. 
Usually//. 

1363-87 Foxv.A. ^ M. (1596) 139/2 Flagellants going bare- 
foot in long white linen shirts, with an open place in the 
backe, X664 H. More Myst. Inig. 323 In their Ninevites 
or Flagellants. 1783 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. H. ix. 213 
There arose . . a sect . . called the Flagellants, or whippers. 
1837 Miss Winkworth Ta-ulePs Life 4 Semi. 126 'Ihen 
appeared the ghastly proce.ssions of the Flagellants. 

2 . In wdder sense (chiefly transf. from i) : One 
who flagellates (himself or others). 

1785 Burke yS/. Nabob A root's Debts g These modern 
flageUants are sure . . to whip their own enormities on the 
vicarious back of every .small ofl'ender. 1833 Planch^ tr. 
Ctess D' A nlnoy's Fairy TalcSy Gracieuse ^ i Vre/wrif (1858; 8 
The flagellants so fatigued themselves, that they could no 
longer li;t their arms. 1879 Geo. Eliot Theo, Such ii. 29 
That modern sect of Flagellants who make a ritual of 
lashing — not themselves but — all their neighbours. 
fig. 1849 Bp. OF Exeter in CroJeer PapersiTZ^^ HL xxvi. 
IQ4 This coincidence of opinion avowed by his [Macaulay's] 
intending panegyrist with that of his actual flagellant. 

Comb, X876 Grant Burgh. Sck. Scot I, ii. v. 199 The 
unhappy teacher had sometimes to perform the duties of a 
flagellant-generaL 
IB. adj. 

Given to flagellation, flagellating. 
x38o Swinburne Study Skaks. i. 27 The broad free sketches 
of the flagellant head-master of Eton. 
fig. 1891 G, Meredith One of our Cong. II. x, 253 So fla- 
gellant of herself was she. 

Hence Flagellantism. 

x8s5 Milman Lat. Chr. (1864) IX. xiv. i. 8 Wretched 
peasantry .. maddened to Flagellantism. 1836 Kingsley 
Misc.y F'roude's Hist. Eng. II. 74 The philosopher . . may 
look on wars as in the same category with fiagellantisms. 

Flagellar (flad^eflli), a, [f. "L. flagell-um -f 
-ar I.J Entosn. * Pertaining to the flagellum of an 
antenna ’ {Cent. JOicti), 

Flagellate pa. pple. rare. [ad. 

L. flagelldt-uSy pa. pple. of flagelld-re to whip.] 
Flagellated, scourged. 

1876 J. Ellis Caesar in Egypt 14s Christ . . was one time 
bound, With scorn as-sail'd, and flagellate with thongs. 

Flagellate (flae'd^el/x), a. [f. Flagell-um 

-f-ATEA] 

1 . Biol, a. Furnished with vibratile flagella, b. 

= Flagelliform. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. ii, 79 Those flagellate 
Infusoria which are termed ‘monads’. X878 Bell Gegen- 
baur's Comp. Anat. 21 The cell runs out into a fine process, 
and forms a flagellate cell. 

2 . Bot. Having runners or rnnner-like branches. 

x88a y iNES Sachs* Bot. 379 The male branch may . . become 

an ordinary flagellate branch. 

Flagellate (flae'd^eHff), v. [f. L. flagetldt- 
ppl. stem of flagelld-rey f. flagellum : see Fla- 
GKLT,E .fA] trans. To scourge, whip. 

1623 in CocKERAM. 172X-82 in Bailey. 177X Smollett 
H. Clinker T,I. 173 To be insulted, flagellated, and even 
executed as a malefactor. X837 Landor Pentameron Wks. 
1846 II. 313/2 [That] the angels were created only to 
flagellate and burn us. 1838 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma 
iii. 9 The outside passengers .. proceeded to flagellate 
themselves into circulation. 

fig. 1804-8 Foster vn Life fr Corr. (1846^ I. Ixi. 341, 
I flagellated myself in great anger. 2830 Westm. Rev. 
XII. 274 The Quarterly could for once, .flagellate an ojppo- 
nent without having recourse to its old art of wilful 
misrepresentation. x8s6 Emerson Eng. TraitSy Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 39 Their drowsy minds need to be flagellated by 
war. 

Hence Fla‘gellated///. kx. 

X836 E, Howard R. Reefer saxiy The flagellated boys con- 
trived to hush up their sobs. x8&\Pall Mall G. 29 July 
3/2 The flagellated flesh visibly shuddered. 

Flagellated (flse'dgel^ited), a. 2 lool. and Biol. 
[f. Flagellate a. -ed >.] Provided with flagella. 

1887 W. J. Sollas in EncycL Brit. XXII. 418/2 The 
flagellated chambers of all other sponges. Ibid.y Collared 
flagellated cells or 

Flagellation. (fI^e;dgeU^*J^n^. Also 5 ffagel- 
lacyOHj 6 -cipii. [ad. L. flagelldtibn-emy n. of 


action t flagelldre to Flagellate.] The action 
of scourging ; a flogging, whipping. 

1326 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 13 Suffrynge . . intoller- 
able turmentes, nagellacyons, and moost crueU and bytter 
delh. 1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 466 Excoriating their 
bodies in processionary Flagellations. 1763 Sterne Tr. 
Shandy VIIL xxxi, Speaking of his abstinence, hiswatch- 
ings, flagellations. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, xiii, A fearful 
instrument of flagellation, supple, wax-ended. 1875 H. C. 
VVooo Therap. (1879) Mild flagellations . . may be u.sed 
to keep up the external capillary circulation. 
fg. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xx. 73 In all the places of thy 
flagellacyons, peynes and tormeiues. 1502 Ord, Cryst, 
Men (W. de W. 1506) Tv, v. 175 By sykenesses, losses of 
goodes, warres, and otlier flagellacyons. 

b. Spec. I'he scourging of Christ ; a picture re- 
presenting this. 

1426 Audelay Poems 55 Vij blodes Crist he bled .. The 
thred in his flagellaeion. 1630 Donne Deaths Duell (1632,1 
33 In his flagellation and thornes. 1703 Maundrell yourn. 
yerus. (1732) 72 The first place they visited was that of the 
Pillar of Flagellation. 1741 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Pdagel- 
latiouy We say . - a Flagellation to denote a picture, or print, 
representing the torment inflicted on the Saviour. 

Flagellative (fl3e*d3el<?hiv), a. rare. [f. as 
prtc. -IVE.J = Flagellatory. 

X836 E. Howard R. Reefer ix, He attended to no depart- 
ment of the school but the flagellative. 

Flagfellator (flse-dgel^jitaiv, [agent-n, f. L. 
flagelldre to Flagellate.] One who scourges or 
flogs. (In qiiot. 1691 « Flagellant A 1.) 

1691 G. D'Emiuiane F'rauds Rom. BJonks 23^ In the 
midst of these Flagellators was carried a Representation of 
the Scourging of our Saviour. 1824 Examiner 103/2 He 
was the flageUator of the boy Lynch, 1876 Grant Burgh 
Sch. Scotli II. V. 198 . The flagedatcr having been sum- 
moned before the Council, declares that the fault was not 
his. 

Jig. 1830 G. Croly George lO, vi. 76 The rise of this 
grand flageUator [the newspaper press]. 

Flagellatory (flse-dgelata^ri). [f. L. type *fla- 
gdldtoriusx see prec. and -ory.] Pertaining to 
flagellation or flogging. 

1838 FrasePs Mag. XVIIL 399 We quote one flagellatory 
paragraph, 1844 Tupper Twins i\. 16 Often had he screened 
his bad twin brother from the flagellatory consequences of 
sheer idleness. 1890 Sat, Rev, 30 Aug. 266/r The unwilling 
specimen of so much flagellatory skill. 

t Flagelle, sb. Obs. [ad. flagellum dim. of- 
flagrum scourge.] A scourge. 

ri43o Lydg. BocJias i. (1544' 15 a, Their olde offences to 
punislie , . As a flagell. c 1430 — Biin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 
146 Thu must of righte yeve hym is penaunce, With this 
flagelle of equite and resoun. 

t Flagelle, V. Obs. [ad. flagellar efl. fla- 

gellum'. see prec.] trans To scourge. 

1530 Bale Eng, Votaries ii Riij/i A man wold thinke., 
that Sathan wer sent, .to flagelle the church. 

t FlagelH'feran, Obs. [f. vned.L.flagellifler 
(f. flagellum scourge t -fer bearing) + -an.] 
Flagellant tA I. 

1607 T. Rogers 39 167 The Baptisme of water 

is now ceased: and the Baptisme of voluntary blood by 
whipping is come in place thereof, without which none can 
be saued, as the Flagelliferans \Jrinted corrected 

/aA'r published. 

FlagelliferoHLS (flsed^eli-feras), a. Zool.y etc, 
[f. L. flagell-um + -(i)feiioos.] Bearing a flagel- 
lum or flagella; flagellate. 

1868 tr. FiguiePs Ocean World 99 Flagelliferous Infu- 
soria. 

FlagelUform (flad^edif^jm), a. ZooL and Bot. 
[f. Flagellum ■f-(i)PORM.] Having the form of 
a Flagellum, 

1826 Kirby & Sp, Entomol. (1828) IV. xHi, 155 First, fla- 
1 gelliform ovarie.s consisting of conical tubes. 1875 Blake 
i Zool. 200 The tail is flagelliform, very long. s«Ba Vines 
Sachs* Bot. 3^6 Flagelliform branches. 

Flagellist vfloe dgelist). rare, \i.lu. flagell-um 
-h -iST.j One who scourges himself. 

1833 I. Taylor Fanai. v. 113 The Christian flagelUst 
might. . draw as much blood from his back in a year, 

II Flagellum (fladge-l^m). PL flagella. [L. 
_/?(»^(?//«w whip, scourge.] 

1 . In humorously pedantic use : A whip, scourge. 

1807 ‘Ben Block' (AV/r) Flagellum flagellated. 1830 

Lytton P. Clifford iii. Boxing-gloves, books, fly-flanking 
flagellum. 1842 Barham Ingol. Leg.y lugoi. Penance., The 
Knight. .Received the first taste of the Father's flagellum. 

2 . a. Bot. A runner or creeping shoot. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. cxviii. (1495) 682 
The hyghest braunches of a vyne hyghte Flagella.] 1887 
Bentley Bot. (ed, 5) 117 The Runner or Flagellum- .is an 
elongated, slender, prostrate branch, sent off from the base 
of the stem, and giving off at its extremity leaves, and 
roots, and thus producing a new plant. 

b, Zool. and Biol. A lash-like appendage. 

1832 Dana Crust, i. 227 Outer antennae as long as the 
front, flagellum 10-jointed. 1878 Bell GegenbauPs Comp. 
Anat. 79 The flagella, .are modifications of the cilia, ^ 1883 
Athenseum 12 Dec. 773/3 A cholera bacillus showing a 
flagellum at either end. 

Flageolet I (flsedg^let, flse'd^fflet). Forms: 
7 flajolet, flageollet, -eret, flagolet, 7-9 flagelet, 
-llet, (8 flagelate), 7- flageolet, [a. Ft. flageolet ^ 
dim. of OF. flajol : see Flagel 
1 . A small wind instrument, having a mouth- 
piece at one end, six principal holes, and some- 
times keys. 


PBAaEOLET. 


2?6 


ELAGOH. 


*659 Leak Wnier-wks. 27 A Cyclope plaies upon a 
Flajolet, 1711 Addison Sped. No. 5 ** 3 The Musick pro- 
ceeded froni a Consort of Flagelets. 1788 Cowper Death 
Bullfinch 12 Well-taught he all the sounds express'd Of 
iagelet or flute. ; 1840 Dickens C/.'/ C. Shop xix, Vagabond 
groups- .add their uproar to the shrill flageolet. 

trafisfi 1662 Tatham Aqua, TrL xi To shew they [the 
winds] were Jove.s Flagerets. 

•f 2. A player on the flageolet. 05s, 

1676 Ethereixje Man 0/ Mode hi. Hi., That’s one of the 
walking Flajolets. 

B. A stop in an organ having a tone similar to 
that of the flageolet. 

3:852 Seidel Organ gy Flageolet, .imitates the tone of the 
instrument bearing the same name. 

4. ^ttrib., flageolet-master,, -tone (see qnot). 
1667 Pepys Diary i Mar., I find the flageoiet-ma.stercome, 
and teaching my wife. 3888 Stainer & Barrett 
Mus. Terms,, Flageolet the natural harmonics of 

strinp^ed instruments, so called from their pure flute-like 
quality of tone. 

HFlag’eolet (flje(l2i?Ie't, \flr,flageoht^ 

contiption of flageolet, dim. di flageol i—\^ flaseolus, 
Cf. Fasmls.] a species of kidney-bean. 

1885 Pall Mall. G, 9 Sept. 4/2 Flageolets, XIoa piece de 
resistance, are the next cau.se of amusement. 

IFlaget, var. of Flagkjst, Obs.,, a bottle, cask. 
Maggan : see Fi/AGon K 
t iFlaggat. 05 s. rare. [? var. of P^laceet sh ."^ ; 
but cf, F AG 6 OT.] A bundle, faggot. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xvii. 615 Gret flaggatis tharof thai 
maid. 

Flagged (flsegti)^ ppl [f. Flag sb,‘^ + -ed 2 .] 
Paved with flags or slabs of marble, stone, etc. 

*634-5 Bkereton (1S44) 86 The daintiest flagged 

channels. 3777 W, Dalrympi.e Trav. Sp. Sr Pori, iii, Our 
apartment, .had a fia,^ged floor. 185a R. S. Surtees 
Sponge'^s Sp. Tour Ixii. 350 They paced backwards and 
forwand.s under the flagged verandah, 

Plagfged (.fl^gd ), ppl a.2 [f. Flag + -ed 2 ] 
Having a flag, decorated with a flag. 

3791 Cowper Yardley Oak 96 The deck Of some flagged 
admiral. *874 Papworth Coats of Arms 364 A turret arg. 
flagged gu. 

Flagger^ (flas-gGik Anglo frisk. [Cf. Flag 
sb } ; also Fltggek and OF. flechiere, flieqitiere^ 
flagiere water plants, flags collectively.} = Flag jA ^ 
T^a S. Lover Dandy Andy xv, Its banks sedgy, thickly 
grown with flaggers and hulru.shes. 1843 Lever y. Hinton 
XX, The sedgy banks, whose tall flaggers bow their beads 
beneath the npple that eddies from the bow. 

Fla'ggerA [f. Flag zi.s and a-A 2 + -eb C] 

1. One who flags or lays down flagstones. 

1868 Whitman Poems, To Working Men 6 Flagging of 
side-walks by flaggers. 

2. slang. A street-walker, 

3865 Daily Paper, Police Report (Farmer), She wasn’t 
a low sort at all— .she wasn’t a flagger as we call it. 

Flagger ^ (flx gsj). [f. Flag sh.^ + -ir 1 .] A 
man who carries a flag before a traction-engine to 
warn drivers of vehicles, etc. 

xZggt Scott. Leader g jzn. 4 The * flagger who turned up 
some time after in hot pursuit of the fugitive [engine], 

ITagget, var. of Flack ET <9i5y., bottle. 
Flagging (fl£e*gig), vbl. sb.'^ [f. Flag + 
-IBG kj The action of the vb. F'lag 

r6ii CkiTOR., Alachissement , .a flagging, or falling downe, 
through feeblene.s.se. 1668 Culpepper h Cots. Barthol. 
Anat. II. vi. 102 The swelling of the Heart and the Flag- 
ging thereof. 1855 H. Spencer Prim. Psychol. (1870) L ir, 
V, 236 That flagging of the circulation which accompanies 
the decline of life, 3865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. i. 36 He 
was inclined to regret, as a spiritual flagging, the lull which 
he saw. 

Fla*ggiag, [f. Flag zi. 3 + - 1 .^ 01 .] 

1. The action of pnving with flagstones. 

1656 H. Webb in D. King Yale Roy all n. 209 The Flag- 
ging of the long West He.. was this year begun by Dean 
Mitter. 3824 in Picton Vpool Mnnic. (1886 IL 341 
The paving and flagging of streets. 3893 Birkenhead N&n/s 
Dec. 1/2 Tenders for the Flagging, Channelling, and 
ewering of various Passages in the Borough. 

2. eoncr. The material used in paving ; hence, the 
pavement. (The two first qnots. are doubtfiil*) 

3622 Vestry Bks. (Surtee.s) 17S For making upp a wall and 
flagging^ about the bells floore for five dayes att x d. per 
diem, iiij s. ij d* 3660 Ihid. 197 For setting upp the fount 
and flagging about itt, 8 s. 6 d. 3825 Bex'erley Lighting A ct 
ii. 27 The flagging and other materials thereof to be taken 
np. 1853 Longf. Gold, Leg. n. i. 50 He. .heard angelic feet 
Fall on the golden flagging of the street. 1861 Holland 
Dess. Life Hi. 39 Stretched at her length upon the flagging. 

3. ait rib., as flagging stone. 

3830 N. S.^ Wheaton yml. 366 A vault covered with 
a coarse flagging stone, 186S Lossing Hudson 172 Almost 
inexhaustible quarries of flagging .stone. 

t Fla'g*gi3igf, vbl. sbfi Ohs. [? f. FLAG-FA-i-f 
-ING k] ? A long flowing hat-band. 

1695 No. 3045/4 Hm Coat whitish, with 

black Triming, a black Hat and Plaging. 

Flagging’ (flae’gig’i, ///. a. [f. Flag ».’ + 
-ING-.J That flags; hanging down, drooping; 
failing, languid. 

IS4S Raynold Manky nde (1564} Cj, That her 

briestes. .be neyther to great, soft, hangyng, and flaggyng. 
o 3620 Z. Boyd Zioeds Flmoers (1855) 10 Agaimst the yard 
The flagging mainsaile flapt. 3636 B, Jonson Discov. Wks, 
(Rtldg.) 759/1 The language is thin, flagging, poor, starved. 
3735-20 Pope ///fic/’ xxin. 1039 The wounded bird . . With 
flagging wings alighted on the mast. 183^ 'Wordsw. 


Sonnets x, Dull, flagging notes that with each other jar. 
3874 L. Stephen in. Lih. (zSgi) L v. 189 He.. had 

recourse to . . stimulants to rou^ a flagging imagination. 

Hence Fla-ggingly adzr. 

a 1693 Urquhart Rahelais iii. v. 54, I would come off 
but very faintly and flaggingly. 

t Fla’ggiskj a. Obs. [f. Flag a. + -ish.] 
Somewhistt ‘ flag* or lank ; — Flaggy aP i. 

1669 Loud. Gaz. No. 402/4 Of a brown flaggish Hair, 
3685 Hnd. No. 2058/4 A tall slender man, flaggish lank Hair, 

Flaggon, var, of Flago-n. 

Flaggy (flss’ZO? [f- Flag sbP + -y L] 

1. Abounding in flags or reeds. 

1382 Wycuf Exod, ii. 3 He. .putte the litil faunt with ynne, 
and sette out hym in the flaggi place of the brinke of the 
fiode. 1552 Nottingham Rec. IV. 104 For the flaggy 
peyse of groimde lyeng. .in E.stcrofte. 3610 G. Fletcher 
Chrisfs Viet, xlix, Old Chamus flaggy banks. 3643 Best 
Farm. Bks. (Surtees' 40 There is a little flaggie piece to- 
wardes the west ende. 3823 Clare Vill. Mmstr. 1. 325 
The rings went whirling round, T'ill they touch’d the 
flaggy _ bank. 1884 Public Opinion 5 Sept. 299/2 Its 
favourite flaggy haunts. 

2. Consisting or made of flags or reeds. 

3621 G. Sandys OviePs Met. ix. (1626) 176 The rupture of 
his browes He shades with flaggie wreathes, and sallow 
boughes. 3698 J. Fryer E. India Persia 37 Their 
Flaggy Mansions: Flags, .upheld with some few Sticks, 
supplying both Sides and Covering to their Cottages. 
<13713 Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 1723 II. 200 Cam will 
ere long his flaggy Tresses rear. 

3. Resembling a flag or reed, flag-like. 

*577 B. Googr Here.sbach's Hush. (1586) nr, 120 Rather .soft 
sweete grasse, then hie and flaggy. *597 Gerarde Herbal 
1. xxxiv, 45 The common Flower-de-luce hath long and 
large flaggie leaues, like the blade of a sworde. 3652 Cul- 
peper Eng. Physic. 95 [Flower-de-luce) The flaggy kindes 
thereof have the mo-st physical u.se.s. <r 1730 Burt Lett. N. 
Scoil. (1760) 11. xxvi. 31a A kind of short flaggy grass. 

4. Of com, straw, etc. : Having a large flag (see 
Flag sb.^ 2 ). 

3842 yrnl. R. Agfic, Soc. TIL 11. 300 Straw bright and 
reedy, not flaggy. 3850 Ibid, XI. 11. 691 My corn being 
too strong and flaggy. 

Flaggy (flse-gi), Obs. exc. dial. [f. Flag v.'^ 
+ -yI. Cf. Flag 05., Flaggish.] 

1. Hanging down limply or lankly, drooping, 
pendulous, 

3576 Newton Comptex.ii^yd^ 153 The cheekes 

seeme flaggy and hanging downe. 3590 Spenser F'. Q. i. 
xi. 10 His flaggy winges W'hen forth he did display, "Were 
like two sayles. <13620 T. Robinson M. Magd, i. 238 
Curlinge y“ flaggy lockes of the Neptunia plaine. 1683 
Lond. Gaz. No. 1634/4 A Tall Man with Brown flaggy 
Hair. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 40 Basking in the Sun 
thy Bees may lye, And resting there, tlieir flaggy Pinions 
dry. 3725 De Foe Voy. Round World {1840) 135 Her breasLs 
were plump and round, not flaggy and hanging down. 3814 
H. Bu.SK Fugit. Pieces 229 The flaggj' sail Chides the dull 
absence of the quickening gale. 3821 Craig Led. Drawing 
i. 52 A large head with . . wide-spread, flaggy wings . . to 
represent a Jupiter Pluvius. 

2. Soft and flabby, having no flrmness, flaccid. 

<*3565 Sir T. Chaloner in Q.Eliz. Boethius (E.E.T.S.) 

347 My skynne do sagg in wrinkles slacke, my flaggy 
lymbes do tremble, 3fo6 Bacon Sylva § 453 It will beare 
a great flaggy Apple. 3634 T. Horne Janua Ling. (ed. 8) 
9 Lillies.. Wither and ^row flaggy, 3668 Culpepper & 
Cole Barthol, Anat. 11. Hi. 91 It [the Heart] becomes soft 
and flaggy, and gives no pulsation. 1705 Bosman Guinea 
^8 Hie flesh is so flaggy and the Bacon so sorry. 3888 
&W0RTHY W. Somerset Wordbk., Flaggy, flablw, limp. 

Hence ria'gginess, the state of being naggy. 

3654 2. Coke Loj^ic Bed. (1657) AHjb, Through the fllag- 
gines.se of her Pinton. 3684 tr, Boneds Merc. Compit. xiv. 
480 When there is a weakness of the Stomach, especially 
a flaggine.ss. 3736 Bailey Househ. Diet. 60 T’he lungs, by 
their flagginess fastening themselves to the sides. ^ 3755 
Flagginess„ laxity, limbemess, want of tension. 

Flaggy [L Flag sb.-^ + -yC] 

Cleaving readily into flags, capable of being split 
up, laminate. 

3847 Ansted Am. World Hi, 23 A grayish-coloured 
.sandy stone, often slaty or flaggy. 1877 A. H. Green 
Phys. GeoL'n. § 7. 85 A rock which is regularly and not 
very thickly bedded, so that it can be split up into slabs for 
paving, i.s called Flaggy, or a Flagstone. 

Flagitate (flse'd^itcit), v.. [I 'L.fldgiidi- ppl, 
stem oifldgiidre to demand earnestly, 1 root flag : 
see Flagbakt.] ty^ans. Ho entreat (a person) 
earnestly; to importune 

3623 CocKERAM, FlagitaiCy earnestly to importune. 
1656 Bi.oxi'm Glossogr., Flagitate, to ask instantly, jo 
desire earnestly. 3862 Carlyle 6^/. HI. xiv. Hi. 

639 Carteret himself shall go and flagitate the Dutch. 3865 
Ibid, V. xviii. i. 7 Schmettau earnestly flagiiating the 
Hanoverian Officialities. 

Flagitation (Bsecl/^ite^'pn). Also 5 flagita- 
cyon. [ad. H. fldgitdtidn-em, n. of action f. fldgi- 
tdre : see prec.] The action of asking or demand- 
ing with earnestness or passion. 

3658 ^m\.\A\^,Flagftati0n,z.n earnest begging. 1727111 
Bailey vol. II, 

H A mistake for FLAGELLATioisr. 

3490 Caxton Eneydos xxvii, 96 The tourment and flagi- 
tacyon wherof the see was bette in righte grete violence. 

'tFIagi'tioai. Obs.\flai.^y i.'L. fldgitium' see 
Flagitious.] Flagitious conduct; flagitiousness* 

3598 J. Keeper Courtiers Acad. 244 [Riches] being the 
infamous offspring of couetousnesse, and guilty euen of the 
same fiagition. 3600 E. Blount Hosp. Iruntr. Fooles 158 
A woman, .stuffed, .with, all kinde of fiagition and villanie. 


t Flagi'tio’Sity. Ohsr^ \i. H. fldgitws-us 
(see next) -f - it y.} Flagitiousness./ 

1727 Bailey vol/ II, 1775 in Ash. 

Flagitious (fladgi ps),^ a. Also 4-6 flagi- 
eiousie. [ad. OF. flagicieux, flagilieux, or L, 
fldgitiosus, f. fldgilmm shameful crime, also im- 
portunity ; related to Jldgitdre ; see P'lagit ate v.J 

1 . Of persons : Guilty of or addicted to atrocious 
crimes ; deeply criminal, extremely wicked. 

338a Wyclif 2 Macc. vH. 34 Thou cur.sid. .of alle men 
most flagiciou.se. 1581 Campion in Confer. 1, (1584) Cij, 
That flagitious Apostata. a 3637 Bayne On Coloss. ( 1634) 
98 Is it fit the Wife should be kept under the government 
of a flagitious servant? lyrs-ao Pope Iliad xiii. 788 Crime.s 
shall, .whelm in ruins yon flagitious town. 1879 Gladstone 
Glean. III. i. 16 The most flagitious of mortals. 

absol. 3796 Bp. W^^'Son Apol. Bible 3 You will have 
annihilated in the minds of the flagitious all their fears of 
future punishment. 

‘“li lb. Loosely used for : Infamous. 

3741 Richardson Pamela (1742) IV. 364 Tlie common 
Executioner, who is the lowest and most flagitious Officer 
of the Commonwealth. 

2 . Of actions, character, principles, etc. : Ex- 
tremely wricked or criminal ; heinous, villainous. 

3550 Veron Godly Saiyngs (1846) 142 Flagitiouse 
doinges and facte.s. 3653 RcdeigFs Ghost Pref., Men, of 
so flagitious lives, that [etc.]. _ 3701 Rowe Step-Moth. 
II. i, I’his Age, Of most flagitious Note. 3726 De Foe A/A4 
Deinl I. iv. (1840) 51 Having committed a flagirious crime. 
3783 Gibbon Dect. <§• F. II. xxxii. 247 His faith is pure, 
though his manners are flagitiou.s, 3823 Lingard ///rif. 
Eng. VI. 232 His principles, .were of the most flagitious 
description. 3875 Bryce Hop Rom. Emp. ix, (ed. 5) 134 
The flagitious life of the pontiff. 

Flagitioixsly (liad^i-Jasli), adv. [f. prec. 
-p-LY-.] In a flagitious manner; atrociously, 
villainously. 

3612-35 Bp. Hall ContempL O. T. (1622) VI. xvi. iv. 

S If Amasa were now. Justly, .payd for the arerages of his 
te rebellion, .it was flagitiously cruell. 3679 J. Good- 
man Penit. Pardoned Jir. vi. {1713) 391 Such men as have 
lived flagitiously and wickedly. 3845 Ln. Campbell Chan- 
cellors (1857) V. cxvii. 346 Some of the scenes, .are nio.st 
flagitiously indecent. 3S49 Macaulay Hist, Eng. I. 562 
A sentence so flagitiously unjust. 

Flagitiousness (fladgi-Jssnesy [f. as prec. + 
-Nisss.J The qimliiy of being flagitious. 

1692 Bentley Boyle Led. i. 3 The corruption and Flagi- 
tiousness of Life which naturally attend it, xy pi Student 
I, 176 A and others would intentionally avoid all acts 
of flagitiousness and villany. 3855 Milman Lat. Chr. 
(18641 IV. VH. ii. 72 The flagitiousness of his life as Pope. 

Flag’less (fl^'gles), a, [f. Flag shf and ^ + 
-i.i£ss.j Destitute of a flag or flags. 

1 . Not paved with flagstones. 

3840 R. BRemner £.vatrsion Denmark, etc. II. 350 The 
rough-paved flagless thoroughfare. 

2 . Not bearing a flag or ensign; unadorned by 
flags or banners. 

1866 Morning Star 10 July, Within an hour or so, ItJilan, 
now so dejected and flagless, will rejoice and be adorned 
again. 3880 Baring-Gould Mehalah 141 He pointed sadly 
to his flagless staff, and shook his head. 

Ma-glet. [f. Flag sh. ^ + -let.] A small flag. 

3872 Daily Neetvs 25 Mar,, The light blue fiaglet on the 
forepeak of the Cambridge boat. 

Flag'^uiaii. [f. P LAG -f Man.] 
tl* An admiral, a flag-officer. Obs. 
x666 Pepys Diary (1879) Hh 4^^ To Mr. Lilly’s the 
painter’s ; and there .saw the heads, .of the Flaggmen in the 
late great fight. 17x3 [Darrell] Gentleman Instructed iii. 
(ed. 5^ 40Q He was a kind of Flagman, a Vice-Admiral, in 
all those Expeditions of Good-fellowship. 

2 . One who has charge of or carries a flag ; one 
who signals with a flag. 

3832 Lincoln Herald 13 Jan. x The crowd all rushed into 
the yard, with Beck, the flagman. 1875 ‘ Stonehenge ] Brit. 
Sports lu I. xiv.§ 3. 487 'rhe Starter is. .allowed an assistant, 
besides a flagman. 3890 Pall Mall G. 34 Jan. 6/1 The 
flagman, .obeyed the order. 

Flag-officer. JVazd . [f. Flag sb .-^ + 0 m - 
CEB.] An officer who carries a flag. a. An 
admiral, vice-admiral, or rear-admiral, b. In H.S. 
navy 1857-1862 the official title of an officer in 
actual command of a squadron {Cent. I)irtl). 

3665 Evelyn Diary 30 June, I went on board the Charles, 
to which. . came all the flag-officers to his Majesty. 3796 
Morse Amer. Geog. II. 343 He formerly appointed the flag 
officers, 3806 A Duncan Nelson xig The rank of a flag- 
officer. 3S59 m Gen. Naty Reg. U.S.A. (rSSS) 931 The 
commission of senior flag officer of the United States Navy. 
3870 CoLOMB Let. Apr. in Fifteen Years Naval Retirement 
5 Fifty Flag Officers is too few. 

Flagon Mflce-g^n). I-forms: 5 flagan, flakon, 6 
flaoson.(e, ffiaceoun, {Sc. flacLoun), 6 flagone, 
5-9 flaggon, 6- flagon. \ME.. flakon, ad. OF. 
flacm earlier flascott med.L. flascort'etn : see 
Flask^A] 

1 . A large bottle for holding wine or other 
liquors ; in early use sometimes sfec. a metal bottle 
urith a screw top, such as was carried by pilgrims 
(cf. Flacon, and quots. 1578, 1647, 1653). arch. 

3470-85 Malory Arthur vn. xiv. 234 And there shalt 
thou here with the of my wyn in two flagans of siluer they 
ar of two galons. 3494 Fabvan Chron. vii. 540, .ii. flag- 

f onys of golde. x^zy Brunswyke's Distyll. Waters 

i ij, h. Take a flatte flaccon or botell of glas. 3578 Lvte 
Dodoensv. xxxii. 592 Gourdes.. be oftentimes used ^.espe- 
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dally of the Pilgrimes) in steede of flagons or hottelles. 
1603 Drayton 0 (Us v. 25 Bring forth your Flaggons (fill’d 
with sparkling Wine), 1647 R. Stapylton ym^enal 226 
With thy netted knapsack, bisket, wine, And bursten- 
bellied flaggons. 1653 Urquhart Radeiais 1. v. 26 What 
difference is there between a bottle and a fiaggon? great 
difference, for the bottle is stopped. .with a stoppel, but 
she flaggon with a vice, /ti794 Sir W. Jones Hymn to 
Indra Wks. 1799 VI. 340 While from their diamond flagons 
The feasting Gods exhaustless nectar sip. 1847 James 
y. Marston HaHix, Having, .divided the last drop m the 
flagon equally between himself and me. 

b. Recently applied by wine-merchants to a 
glass bottle of flattened globular shape with a neck, 
holding nearly twice the quantity of an ordinary 
wine-bottle. 

2 . A large vessel containing a supply of drink 
for use at table ; now esjf. one with a handle and 
spout, and usually a lid. 

2512 Act 4 Hen. Vllly a 7 § 7 Basons, Flaggons, Bottles. . 
orany other such Wares of Tin or Pewter. 1663 Butler Hud, 
1. n. 115 Did they coyn..BouLs, and Flaggons, Int' Officers 
of Horse and Dragoons. 1828 Scott F. M, Perth ii, He set 
the flagon on the table, and .sat down.. 1883 Manch. Exatn. 
30 Oct. 8/4 They were supplied with beer in the usual 
stately German flagon.s with pewter covers. ^ 

b. Spec. A vessel of this description, used to 
hold the wine at the Eucharist. 

1485 Chnrchw. Acc. St. Mary’s Hilly Lond. (Nichols 
1797) 1 14 A leeske of laton with a flakon. 1662 Bk. Com. 
Prayer Communion, And here to lay his hand on every 
vessel (be it Chalice or Flagon). 1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 
2164/4 Stole., out of the Parish Church of Ash borne, .a 
Silver gilt Flagon. 2872 O. Shipley Gloss. Eccl. Terms, 
Flagon, tht 1. on the credence for the wine at mass; 

a. on the altar, if the chalice be too small. 

3 . As much as a flagon will hold; also, a flngon 
and its contents ; hence, as a measure of capacity 
(see qnot. 1858). 

2602 Shaks. V. i. 197 A pour’d a Flaggon of Renish 
on my head once. 1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3906/2 They sent 
hi.s Grace 36 Flagons of Wine. 2750 Johnson Rambler 
No. 49 1* 10 He had, .dmnk many a flaggon. 2830 James 
Darnley xxxviii, Sending over many a fiaggon of wine and 
hypocras. rSsSSiMMONDS Diet. Trade, .a measure 

of two quarts. 

4 . attrib. as flagon-bracelet, -chain, ?a chain- 
bracelet to which a smelling-bottle (F. flacon) 
could be attached. 

2364-78 Bulleyn Dial. a^st. Pest. (1886) ti Here is also 
a Flagone chaine of the hundred angelles that you did giue 
me in your laste greate Feuer. 2598 Lane. Wills IL 97 
One flagon cheane viijib.twoe flagon cheane braselette 
iiij ti, 2606 Marston Parasitaster iv. i, I was a simple 
countrie Ladie, wore golde buttons, trunck-sleeues, and 
flaggon bracelets. 

(flse-gi?n). Anglo-Irish. Also flag- 
gan. fCorrupted form of Flaggfr 1 .] == Flag sb. t 
2878-86 Britten & Holland Plant-n., Flaggan, Iris 
Pseudacoms L. — Ireland (Belfast). 1882 Hardivicke’s 
Science Gossip Feb. 43 Local names of plants. Co. Ferma- 
nagh. — Iris, * l^lagons'. 

t Fla'lfOlial, (z. Ohs. 7 'are^'^. In7flaggonaL 
[f. Flagon t -b -al.] Of or pertaining to a flagon. 

i6§3 Urquhart Rabelais i. v. 26 This is called a cup 
of dissimulation, or flaggonal hypocrisie. 

t Fla'gonet. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ET.] A small 
flagon ; a flagon-shaped vessel, 

1599 Bp. Hall Sat. vi. i. 84 With a big-helHed gallon 
flagonet. 2648 Herrick Hesper., Invitation, In aburnisht 
flagonet stood by Beere small as comfort, dead as charity. 
IPlagOUlesS (flse*gf?nles) , a. [f. as prec. + -less,] 
Wanting or not having a flagon. 

4:2849 J. C. Mangan 1859) 459 Wifeless, friendless, 

flaggonless, alone. 

tPla-graMe, UE. Obs.-^ L. Jiagrd-re to 
blaze (see Flagrant) -f -ble.] Tending to blaze ; 
capable of being set on fire. 

2669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 251 Sal Alkali made 
out of .spirit of Wine which before was Flagrahle. 

IPlagrance (fli'^‘ ‘grans). r/zrA [ad. (either, di- 
rectly or through OY . Jlagrance^ flagrant ia, n, 

of quality f. Jlagrant-em Flagrant.] 

Hi. Blazing or glowing condition. 
xZugj Black%u. Mag. LXI. 735 We had been brought now 
to the very flagrance of the dog-star. 189a Baring-Gould 
Roar of Sea II I. liii. 235 Some vent had been found, and 
the attic was in full flagrance, 

2 . Of an offence : The quality or state of being 
flagrant ; glaring shamefiilness. 

1612-25 Bp. Hall Contempl. N. T. iv. xv, They bring to 
him a woman taken in the flagrance pf her adultery. 2863 
Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. xiii. 321 The .shuffling 
sophistry, .is tlie very flagrance and crassitude of baseness, 

Plagraucy (fl^^gransi), [ad. lu. fiagrantiax 
see prec. and -anct.] 

1 . lit. The quality of being flagrant ; glowing or 
blazing condition. Ohs. or arch. 

2626 Bacon Sylva § 722 Lust causeth a Flagrancie in the 
Eyes. 2822 T. Taylor Apuleitts 300 So many various 
stars are beheld supernally in ether, i. e. in the most clear 
flagrancy of fire. 

'a-fis- 

1599 Sandys Europie Spec. (1632) 240 To draw the modest 
beauty of a Virgin out of the flagrancy of Harlots. 2650 
Trapp C/47.V2 to Bible III. 56 So they dyed in the flagrancy 
of their lu.s’t. 

2 , Of an offence, crime, evil, etc. : lleinonsness, 
enormity, outrageousness. 


2724 Steele Apol. Pref., Polit, Writ. (2715) 215 The 
Flagrancy and dangerous Consequence of what was doing. 
2760 Derrick Lett. (1767) I. 64 A purtlshment,. which was 
greatly inadequate to the flagrancy of hk crime, a 2797 
H. Walpole Mem. Geo. Ill (2845^ IL x. 221 Ministers- . 
were borne down by the flagrancy of the provocation, 1810 
Bentham Eiem. Art 0/ Packing (2821) 245 To do what can 
be done . . towards holding up to view the flagrancy of the 
di.sease. 

Flagrant (fl^ ‘grant), a. [ad. Jlagrant-em, 
pr. ppie. of fiagrm^e to burn, f. root Jldg-, Aryan 
bhleg- to blaze.] 

1 . lit. Blazing, burning, flaming, glowing. Airc/z. 

25x3 Bradshaw .S/. Werburge ii. 334 Torches were caried 

on eche syde flagrant. 1626 G. Sandys Ovidls Met. viii. 
161 His mother snatebt it . . Out of the fire ; and quencht 
the flagrant brand. 2692 R. L’ Estrange Josephus' Antiq. 
IV. iv. (1733) 82 It [a Fire] was clear and flagrant. 2814 
SovTKE'ss Roderick v. 20 Round the ci-ackling hearth, Where 
heath and cistus gave their flagrant flame. 2856 T. Aird 
Poet. Wks. 352 Forthwith burst The flagrant lightnings. 

t h. Of a fluid : Fiery, hot. Hence, Jnjlagrant 
blood, opp. to in cold blood, Obs. 

2614 Raleigh Hist, World 111. 73 The Lacedaemonians . . 
would in cold bloud perform what the Athenians did iLsually 
in flagrant. 2676 Beal in Phil, Trans. XL 588 More sober 
ailayers of thirst, than their h’lagrant kill devik 
C. jflg. 

2627-77 Feltham Resolves ii. xlvi. 249 They, who to othera 
seemed flagrant in tlieir tongues, had Ice congealed in their 
frozen heart.s. 2634 Herbert Trazn 208 Quenching his 
flagrant thirst at the streame. 1822-56 DeQuincey Confess. 
(1862)132 Flagrant health, health boiling over in fiery rapture. 

2 . a. Of war: Raging; actually in progress, b. 
In Jlagrant delict ( - L, Jlagrante delicto) : in the 
very act. rai’e. 

1818 Hall.^m Mid. ^^-?^(i872)III. 157 Except in moments 
of flagrant civil war. 28. . Palfrey (Webster 1864', A war 
with tlie most powerful of the native tribes was flagrant. 
1872 E. W. Robertson Hist. Ess. 137 When an offender 
was taken in flagrant delict. 

1 3 . Of feelings, passions, etc. (rarely of persons) : 
Ardent, burning, intensely eager or earnest. Obs. 

2515 Barclay Egloges iv. (1570) C v,'4 By flagrant ardour 
inflamed. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. x.xxix. (16x1 ( 262 
A thing which stlrreth up flagrant desires and affection.s. 
167s Marvell Corr. eexlix. (1872-5) II. 467 Strangways, 
a flagrant churchman, made privy counsellor. 2708 Ozell 
tr. Boileads Lntrin iv, 62 Give Energy to my Enervate 
Tongue, While the fir’d Cbanter’.s flagrant Rage is .sung. 
27^ CowpER Task m. 794 He burns with most intense and 
flagrant zeal To serve his country. 

4 . In occasional uses referring to the visible aspect 
of flame, fa. Resplendent, glorious. Obs. 

? 4: 2500 York Myst.y Innholders 39 O flagrant fader! 
graunte yt myght so be. 

fb. Burning red from a flogging. Obs. 

1728 Prior Henry <V Emma 452 The Beadle’s Lash .still 
flagrant on their Back. 2728 Pope Dttnc. ii. 228 I’futchin] 
flagrant from the lash. 282a Southey Lett. (1856) II. 264 
Half. .went over red-hot fiom the conventicle; the other 
half, flagrant from Bridewell. £-2838 Db Qumcirv Shaks- 
peare Wks. 1863 XII. 57 A young man yet flagrant from 
the lash of the executioner or the beadle 
e. Flaring, gaudy. 

2858 CARLYLEi^mf-t. <?/. (1865) II. VI. iii. 164 A highgoing 
. . Dowager 1 who dresses, if 1 recollect, in flagrant colours). 

5 . Of an offence, crime, etc, ; also of an offender: 
Glaring, notorious, scandalous, ‘flaming into 
notice ’ ( J.), 

1706 De Foe Jure Div. Pref. 25 The constant Enormities 
committed by such flagrant Wretclves, 172a Steele Sped. 
No. 430 1*3 The Fault I speak of was so very flagrant. 
2746 Smollett You are a flagrant misanthrope. 

2772 Fletcher Checks Wks. 1795 II. 260 Many indi- 
viduals .. were cut off on account of their fiagraixt 
wickedness. 2824 Dibdin Lihr. Comp. 746 Ney— an in- 
different General, and a flagrant traitor. 2838 Thirlwall 
Greece II. xi. 22 They had been guilty of a flagrant violation 
of religion. 1893 F. Hall in iV4://4« (N. Y.) LVII. 142/2 
Nor. .are his errors less miraerous or less flagrant than 
tho.se of Mr. B. 

t6, = Fragrant. Obs. 

^ [The L. vbs. jdagrare and fragrare were often confused 
in MSS.; cf. ^.Jlairer to smell, which in form represents 
the former. The last quot., however, is burlesque.] 

2450 Pol. Poems II. 232 l*he moneihe of May . , Flagrant 
in her floures. C2530 Ld. A rth. Lyt. Bryi. (1814) 

376 In the flagraunt odour therof, bothe the body & the 
herte is reioysed. 2612 Beaum. & Fu Kni. Burning Pestle 
IV. V, For now the flagrant flowers do spring, 
lienee ria*graaxtn.ess. 

2727 in Bailey vol. H. 

Flagrantly (fie^‘gTm^iVi'^,adzt. [f.prec. -f- -LY 2 . ] 
In a flagrant manner or degree ; glaringly, noto- 
riously, scandalously. 

2756 J. Warton Ess, Pope ii. (1772) 6i An epigram of four 
lines ; [k] a species of wit flagrantly unsuitable to the dignity 
. .of the epic muse. 1818 Cobbett Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 702 
You will see how flagrantly the honour . . and glory, of our 
country . . are all sacrificed to the selfish views of the 
Boroughmongers. 2874 Motley Betrnevkld II. xx. 332 
A privilege which had been flagrantly interfeied with. 

t ria*grate, z'. Obs. [f. \^.Jiagrat- ppl. stem 
oi flagrdre to burn.] 

1 . intr. To burst into flame; to Deflagrate. 
2756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters H* 101 It does not flagrate or 

fulgurate, a.s nitre does. 

2 . trans. To injure by fire ; to bum. 

Hence Fla'gratmgj^/. a. 

. 1705 Greenhill Art Embalming iii. 336 Typhon's de- 
structive and flagrating Power, .was made more temperate. 


t Flagra'tioii. Ohs. [as if ad. J^. '^Jlagratibn- 
em, ageiit-n. f- to blaze.] The action of 
bursting into flame or blazing up ; burning ; a 
conflagration. 

1669 W. Hydrol. Chym. 142 Unless the Hydropick 

moisture be exhausted by flagration. 16^ Westmacott 
Script. Herb. (1695) 2x4 If it [Spirit] take Fire ., and Con- 
sume even to the Flagration and Explosion of the Gun- 
powder. 1727 in Bailp:y vol. II. 2847 in Craig. 

Jig. 2679 G. R. tr. Boyapuau’s Theat. World it. 186 For 
it fortuned so after the Universal Flagration of Italy. 

Fla‘g-root. lld>^ [f. Flag Ihe root of 
the sweet flag (A comes Calamm ) ; the plant itself, 
2852 Thoreau Aut 7 min {iBg4) yy Flagroot, a plant which 
looks like a cock’s tail or a peacock’s feather in form. 

(I Flagrum (fl^'-gri^m). Zool. [Lat. Jlagt'um 
whip.] A part of the jaw-feet of some criLstaceans. 

2855 Eng. CycL, Nat. Hist. III. 86/2 They [Hippides] 
have neither flagrum (fouet) nor palp. 

Fla*g-sMp, jaa'gsMp. ^ [f. Flag .r^.4 -p Ship 
sb.} A ship bearing an admiral’s flag. 

1672 Lond. Gaz. No. 684/4 We . . believe there are several 
other sunk, and amongst the rest a Flagship. 1740 John- 
son Life Blake Wks IV. 369 With the loss of one flagship, 
and six other men of war. 1887 Spectator 30 July loig/i 
The ‘ Inflexible’, the flagship for the Admiral. 

Fla’g-staff, Tla*gstaff. PI (-staves), 
-staffs, [f. Flag sb.^ + Staff.] A pole or 
staff on which a flag is hung. 

4:1613 OvKRBURY Characters, Saylor Wks. (x8s6'‘ 76 He 
..cannot .sit unlesse he beare a flag-staffe, 2698 Fryer 
Acc. E. Ind. <5' P. 82 Flying the .several Colours - . on 
Flag-Staffs erected for that purpose, 2706 Phillips fed. 
Ker-seyi, P'lag-staves. 2790 Beatson Nuv. Mil. Mem. 
II. 166 Hoist a red flag on the fi^-.stafr, 2848 Dickens 
Dombey ix, It began with the erection of flag-staffs. 

Fla*g-stone, fla*gstoBe. [f. Flag + 
Stone. j a. A flag or fiat stone suitable for pav- 
ing, etc.; hence often in //. = pavement, b. Sand- 
stone capable of being split up into flags. 

a. 2730 A. Gordon Maffei's Amphiik. 359 A Pavement 
of large Flag-Stones. 2792 Boswell JohnsoH (1848) 807/2 
Over his [Johnson’s] grave w-as placed a large blue flag- 
stone wiih this inscription. 1840 Mrs. F. Trollope Widovo 
Married xii, Enjoying the sea-breeze ou the broad flag- 
stones of the Marine Parade. 

b. 2812-16 J. Smith Panorama Sc. <5* Art I. 220 If . . a 
block of flag-stone were converted into a pillar. 1S68 
Lossing Htidson 1S4 Extensive quarrie.«»of flagstone. 

attrib. 184a H. Miller O. R. Sandst. x. fed. 2) 229 The 
flagstone quarries of Caithnes.s and Carmylxe. 

Hence Pla^gstoned, paved with flag-stones. 
x8% S, O. Jewett Marsh Isl. xi, From whence one could 
look across the flag.stoned court. 

Flaich, var. of Fleece v. to flatter. 

Plaid, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Flat, Flet, z/bs. 
Plaik, obs. Sc. or dial, form of Flake. 

Flail (fl^fl)» Forms: 1 ffisel, 3 Orm. 

4-5 fleil(e, -yl(e, 4-6 fiaill, 5 ffayel, flay He, 
flaelle, 5-7 flayl.e, 6 flale, flael, f-8 flail©, 7 
fleale, fleyle, (8 flay), 4- flail. [The late OE. 
^I^el is possibly a corruption of A^^§gi/, corre- 
siKxnding to MDu., Du., LG, z'legel, OSG.^ege^ 
(MHG. vle^gel, mod. Ger. fegel) WGer. *fiagil, 
prob. ad, lu. Jlagellum lit. ‘ scourge, V but already 
in the Vulgate used for 'flail’. Some scholars 
have thought that the WGer. word may be f. OTeiit. 
root ^flak-.Jlag- pre-Teut. "^plak- \oi. hifh. plakii 
to strike, Gr. TrXrjyvvvm) ; but this appears im- 
probable. Gf, the synonymous Rom. forms, OF. 
Jlaiel. JiaelyJleel . Jfau), 1 ?t. J^agel, Jlachel, 

^^.jlagelo, Pg Jiagello, li.fragelloi—L.^agelhim. 
The 15th c. spellin and perh. some earlier 
forms, are influenced by the OF. word.] 

1 . An instrument for threshing corn by hand, 
consisting of a wooden staff or handle, at the end 
of which a stouter and shorter pole or club, called 
a swingle or swipple, is so hung as to swing freely. 

axtoo Gere/a in Anglia (1886) IX. 264 To odene flisel 
and andlamena fela. cizoo Ormin 1500 pa presshesst tu 
trin com wij>k fle^jl. 2362 Langl. P. PI. A. va. 174 Faytors 
. .flapten on with fleiles from mome til euen. 2482 Caxton 
Reynard Arb.) 15 Alle ranue theder . . some with a rake, 
some with a brome.,some with a flayel. 2526 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) i34h» Tl'^® flayle tryeth y® come from the 
chaffe. 163s Cowley Davideis iv. 170 Nor did great Gideon 
his old Flail disdain, After won Fields. 2727 Swift 
HI. ii. 183 A blown bladder fastened like a flail at the end of 
a short stick, 1868 Rogers Pol. Econ. x. [1876) 24 Thirty 
yeans ago all corn, or nearly all corn, wa.s thre.shed by the flail. 
Proverb. 2674, 1730 [see Fp:ncp: sb. 3]. 

b. fig. Also in phrase I'o be threshed with your 
own flail : to be treated as you have treated others. 

c 24^ Caxton Blanchardyn xxxii. 121 Beten wyth the 
flayel^ of fortune. 1589 Pappe w. Hatchet (1844) 23 Faith 
Martin, you shall bee thresht with your owne flaile. z 68 z 
Dryden Mac FL 82 A scourge of Wit, and flayle of Sen.se. 
1782 CowpER Expost. 302 Flails of oratory thresh the floor. 
2832 Carlyle in Fronde Life (1882) II. 208 A tall, loose .. 
vehement-looking flail of a man, 

2. A military weapon resembling a threshing-flail 
in construct! Oil, but usually of iron or strengthened 
with iron, and often having the striking part armed 
with spikes- Cf. Mobning-stae, 

Also Protestant y?4//(Eng. a weapon consisting 

of a short staff, loaded with lead, attached to the wrist by 
a. strap; it is said to have been carried during the excitement 



FLAIL, 

of the ^Popish Plot’ (1678-81) by persons who professed to 
be in fear of murderous assaults by ‘ Papists’. 

<^1475 Fariennjf aggg Flaelles thre of yre. c 1500 Melusine 
xxxviii. 303 The geaunt toke hys flayel of yron, & gaf 
geifray a grete buffet. 1596 Spenser F, Q. v. ix. 19 He 
with his yron flaiie Gan drive at him, with . . might and 
maine. 1633 P. Fletcher Pttrple hi. xt 24 She . . Drove 
farre their flying troops, & thresht with iron flail. ?ri68a 
BaUadxn Roxb. Ball, IW. Listen a while, and I’ll tell 
you a tale Of a new Device of a Protestant Flayl. 1734 
North Exam. > 1740) 572 A certain Pocket Weapon. .called 
a Protestant Flail. 1:887 Bid. Mat. Biog.X. 1 . 332 [S. College] 
made himself notorious, .by inventing a weapon... which he 
called ‘ the protestant flail 

f 3 . [Aliev ¥.J?^a2£.] Something that swings on 
a pivot a. A swing- bar for a gate. h. Abeam 
like that of a balance (by which two buckets can 
be lowered alternately into a draw-well), c. A 
lever with the free extremity weighted, forming 
part of a cider-press. Ods. 

c 1450 Merlin 206 Merlin caught the flayle of the yate and 
plukked it to hym and yede oute as lightly as it hadde not 
haue ben lokked, r 1450 Henryson Mor. Fab. x. 177 Law- 
rence gird downe [the well] , .The other badeaboxie and held 
the flaill. 3^1 WoRLiDGE Cjvfrr (ed. 3) 113 The Flail-Press 
. - with heavy Weights or Stones at the end of the Flail. 
t 4 . As trails!, of L. flagellum: A scourge. Obs. 
1432-S® tr. Hidden (Rolls) I. 139 Takenge a flayle in 
theire honde. 

5 . atirib. and Comb., as flaiUvtan ; flail-fimml^ 
-like adjs. Also, fllail-cap 1^ vlegelkap, Ger. 
flegelkappe'), the cap (Cap sb}- 12) or Caplin of 
a flail ; flail-capping dial. - prec. ; f flail-press 
(see 3 c) ; f flaLl-stafi) the part of the flail held in 
the hands ; flail-stone, an elongated stone with a 
hole at one end, for use as a flaii-swingle ; f flail- 
swinger, a thresher ; flail-swingle, the swinging 
or freely-moving part of the flail. 

C1440 Promp. Parv. 163/1 ^Fleyl cappa. 1878 

Cwnbld. Gloss., * Flail capptn\ the leather attached to the 
upper end of the flail soople. 1630 Donne Progress Soul . 
xxxvi. Poems (16691 302 The *FlaU-finn’d Thresher and 
steel'beak’d Sword-fish. 1880 Browning Dnwt. Idylls Ser. 
n, 224 A human sheaf it thrashed *Flail-like. 1833 J. Hewitt 
Anc. Arinour I. 327 The *flail-man in our engraving is 
engaged in the assault of a castle. 1864 Ld. Palmerston in 
Daily T el. 16 Dec., When the first threshing machines were 
introduced there was a revolt . .among the flail-men. c 1440 
Pramp, Pan*. 165/2 ^Fleyl staffe, or honde staffe, tna7i7i- 
teninm. iSsx D. Wilson P felt. Ann. (1S63) i* 190 Like 
the ruder *flaU-stone, the morning-star, when efficiently 
wielded, must have proved a deadly v eapon. c X51S Cocke 
LordPs B. (Percy Soc.) 4 Adam auerus ^flayle svvenger. 
4*1440 Promp Farv. 165/2 *Fleyle swyngyl, virga, 

Flail (fl?H), Also 5 flayle, 7 fieyle. [f. 
prcc. sb. In early examples of sense i perh. ad. 
0 ¥.flaeUr:-SL.flagelldre to Flagellate.] 

1 . trails. To scourge, whip ; to beat or thrash. 
Also to flail a^ong, to drive by beating. 

14. . Songs <*}• Carols ^Pevcy^ Soc.) lx. 72 They hym naylyd 
and yl flaylyd, Alas, that innocent! 1839 ’K. H. Digby 
Mores Caihotici ix. xi. 373 He flails me. and makes all my 
body bum with his fire. X873 Holland ..id!. Bonnie, v. 85 
That’s the way my mother always flailed me. x888 Boldre- 
WOOD Robbery under Arms 11890) y We soon got sharp 
enough to flail him [a pony] along with a quince sticlc. 

2 . To strike with or as wiih a flail. 

1383 Stanyhurst AEfieis, etc. (Arb.) 338 For Mars they 
[the Cyclopes] be sternfulye flayling Hudge spoaks and 
chariots. X623 H. Sydenham Sevm. Sol. Occ. ii. 97 If v'e 
can fleyle down the tran.sgres.sion.s of the time. 1878 
Stevenson Inland Voy. 165 Tne misery ,. made me flail 
the water with my paddle like a madman. 1878 Cumbld. 
Gloss., Flail, to hit ; to beat with a down stroke. 1883 
Blttckw. Mag, Nov., With giant stroke she flails about, 
And heaps a score of dead. 

3 . To thresh (corn) with a flail. 

*821 Sir J. D. Paul Ronre et Nolr 24 Clod. .Pens verses 
on the sheaves he should be flailing. 
flg. X857 Whittier IV hat of the Day gp See .. through 
its cloud of du.^it, the thre.shing^floor, Flailed by the tliuiidcr, 
heaped with chaffless grain ! 

tFlaiTy, d!. Obs. rare-''^. In yflaly. [f. Flail 
i'A +-Y Acting like a flail. 

x632 Vicars Aeneid v. 123 At once all furrows plow.. 
With flaly-oares and slicing foredecks fierce. 

Plain, obs. pa. pple. of Flay. 

Flair ^ (fle'>.i). [a. OF. and ¥. flair, i.flahier, 
flairer to smell popular L. Jidgrdre, altered 
form of frdgrdre : see Fkagrant.J 
f 1 . An odour, a smell. Obs. 

1340 Hampole Fr. Co7isc. 9017 Alle .swete savours .. War 
noght bot als stynk to regard of pat flayre. ? a i4<» 
Mo7‘te Aiah. 772 Syche a vennymous flayre flowe fro his 
lyppez. 

II 2 . [mod.Fr.] Power of ‘ scent \ sagacious per- 
ceptiveness, in.stinctive discernment. 

1881 Mrs. Lynn Linton My Lotrel. 291 Gip, with the 
keen ‘ flair ' of her kind, .saw how things stood. 3883 Miss 
Braddon IVeird ILiL47, I see you have the 

true flair. 

Flair - (flw). Also flare. [Cf. (r4th 

c.) some kind of flat fish.] The ray or skate. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char, n. v, § 3. 133 Flare, Thornhack. 
<21672 W1LLUGH6Y lehiltyogr, (16861 Tab. C. N. s 'i’he 
Skate or Flair, 1710 Sibbald Hist. Fife ii. 50 Rata 
lmfis,th.e Skate or Flair. 1740 R. 'BKoovi^s Art of A7tgling 
tr. V. 105 The Scale or Flare . . is a gri.stiy Fish, with 
a flat smooth, and very broad Body. i86a Couch Brit. 
Fishes 1 . 87. 
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Plair, var. form of Flake. 
t FlaiTisig, ppl. a. Obs. In 3 fleirand. [pr. 
pple. of yiatr yh., a. 0 ¥. flairier: see Flair L] 
Smelling ; odorous, scented. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3693 .Cott.; Quen he had feld his fleirand 
cloth. 

Plaitchment : see F leech ment. 
t Flaite, v.I Obs. rare-'^. ior yiate, Flat 
v.^\ w/r. ? To flatter. 

c 1430 Hy77i7is V'irg. \ 1867 > 74 Quod ouerhope, ‘ban y flatir, 

6 sumlyme flaite bou schalt lyue, and )>i silf it haue'. 

Flaite (fl^^t), v.^ Obs. exc. dial. Also 6 flaight, 

7 flayte. [var. of Flight 77.] trans. To frighten, 
scare, terrify. Hence Plai'ted ///. a. 

1363 Golding Ovid*s Met. 11. (1593) 39 His .steades that 
yet for feare doth run Like flaighted fiends. 164a Rogers 
Naa77ta7t 138 Till the Lord by his teiTors flaite her. 1674 
Ray S. 4 * E. C, IVordsnSgi) 98 Flaite. xyzx in Bailey. 
Flake (fl^‘k), shf Forms: 4-6 fl8k(0, fi-6 
fleyke, 6 fl-^ake, Sc. flaik, 7-8 fleak, (7 fleack), 
5- flake, dial. 9 fleigh. fleak, flaik. [’ a. ON. 
flake, fleke wk masc., hurdle, wicker shield (Da. 
flage hurdle), corresponding to MDu. vldke fern, 
(mod. Du, vlaak hurdle on which wool is beaten), 
MLG. and mod.LG.^i3r>6^ sort of fishing net. I'he 
senses of the word seem to point to some root 
meaning to plait; a connexion with OTent. *flehtan 
plectcre, f. root *plek--; cf. Gr. irXkmiv') to 
plait, is suggested by the Ger. synonym flechte (cf. 
Qtv. kdsefleckte — cheese flake in 2 below), but in- 
volves phonological difficulties. The h. pldga net, 
is prob. cognate.] 

1 . A wattled hurdle. "SHowdial . ; in some places 
applied in wider sense to a huidle of any kind. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chro7t. (i8io> 321 A brigge he suld do 
wribie, Botes & barges ilkon, with flekes raak J>am tighte. 
1415 Church’w. Acc, So77ie7sctiy.8go)6% For fityiig off flakes 
and hurdylls . . vj ^4 4:1470 Harding Chron. clxxvii. i 
When they were ouer y quake of mosse & mire, They 
drewe the flekes ay after as they went. 13x1 Nottvtghant 
Rec. TIL 330, ij. fleykes to be .set bytwen y masons and the 
wynde. 13x3 Douglas /Ends xi. ii. 14 Sum of Eneas feris 
bessely Flakis to plet thame press is by and by. 1743 Loud. 
^ Country Brerv. iv- (ed. 2) 322 If the Wind blows there are 
set Fleaks to shelter the Heap. 1863 Greaves in N. Q. 
Ser. 3 III. 96 This [oblong mound] is surrounded by iron 
fleaks or hurdles. 

b. The same used as a temporary gate, 

CI5X4 Exa77i. C. Mo7‘e in Chetha77i Misc. II. 16 Never 
3ate.,but a letull fleke that was for the most parte teyed 
fast. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (x68i) 325 A Fleack, a 
Gate set up in a Gap. 1847 Halliwell, Flake . . a tem- 
porary gate or door. 

2 . A frame or rack for storing provisions, in mod- 
use esp. oat-cakes. Cf. bread flake. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. xn. 248 Plommes .summen drie, 
And hem on fleykes kepe. 15x9 Horman Vulg. 156 b, Ley 
this meate in trayes and fleki.s. 1578 Rich7no7td IV ills (Sur- 
tees) 281, iiij chesi.s and a flake, iiijs . . A che.se flake, iiij‘ 1 . 
X641 Best Far77t. Bks. iSurtees) 171 One peare of fleakes. 
x8oo T^-aus. Soc. E7tconrag. A ris XVII L 335 Netted frames, 
re.sembli ’g the flake.s u.sed in Yorkshire for drying oat-cake.s. 
1863 B. Brierluy Irkdale I. px A ‘ flake ^ or ‘fleigh’, well 
thatched with cre.sp-looking and nicely browned oatcakes. 

b. A Stage or frame used for drying produce, 
esp. fish ; a fish-flake. Upland flake ; a flake for 
drying codfish, built permanently upon the shore. 

1633 Wiiitbourne Mew/bundlnnd 57 Flakes whereon men 
yeerely dry their fish. ^ 1649 Blithe Efig. buprmi. Impr. 
XXXV. 0653* 230 When it [WoadJ is ground it is to be, laid 
upon the fleakes to dry. ^ 1792 J. Belknap Hist. New- 
Htt77tpsk. III. 215 I'he fish is. .spread on hurdles, composed 
of brush, and raised on stakes, about three or four feet from 
the ground ; these are called flakes.^ 1876 Bancroft Hist. 
If. S, II. xxxvi. 393 Wherever safe inlets invited fishermen 
to spread their flakes. 

3 . Naut (bee quot.) 

18S7 Smyth SailoVs Word-bk , Flake, a small shifting 
stage, hung over a ship’s side to caulk or repair a breach. 

t 4 , A flap on a saddle to keep the rider's knee 
from touching the horse. [Perh. a distinct word. 
Cf. Flkt sbvl 

1568TURBERV. in Hakl. Voy. I. 388 Of birch their saddles 
be, Much fashioned Uke the Scottish seate.s, broad flakes to 
keepe the knee From sweating of the horse, 

5 . Mining. A framework of boards, used as a 
shelter against rain and wind, 

1633 Manlove Eead-77tmes 8 Fleaks, Knockings, Coestid. 
1747 Hooson MineVs Diet. \ih, Fleaks (are! those very 
u.seful things that the Miner uses to make for Shilter, when 
he has as yet no COe to hold off the Wind and Rain fiom 
bis Shaft. x8z4 in Mander Dm-bysh. Miners' Gloss. 

6. attrib. iSi.xA Comb., 2Aflakediurdle\ also flake- 
room, flake-yard, * an iuclosure in which flakes 
for drying salt are built, and in which fish are 
dried' (Cent. Diet.). 

1890 Gloucesiersh. Gloss , * Flake or Vlake Imrdle, a. wat- 
tled hurdle. 1894 Morris IVood beyond H'^orld xvii. 132 A 
tall fence of flake-hurdles. 

Flake (fiek),sb.v Forms: 6-8fl8ak(e, gdial, 
fleak, vVc. flaike, 4- flake. [Of difficult etymology: 
possil)ly several distinct words have coalesced, 
though ultimate derivation from the Aryan root 
plag' (cf, Gr. irXi/’YVum to beat\ parallel and 
synonymous Vfiih plak- (cf. Lith. plakh I beat) 
may plausibly account for all the senses, and also 
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for the fact that most of these resemble senses be- 
longing to Flaw or Flaught, or to lelated words 
in other Teut. langs. (f. Aryan root plak-). Sense 1 
has not been found earlier than Chaucer, though 
Junius cites an OE. ^flacea 7 flspdra, flaws or flakes 
of snow’; it appears to be cognate with ON. 
fldke flock of wool, lock of hair, and peih. with 
OWfj.floccho of same meaning (if this le genuinely 
a Teut. word, repr. a pre-Teut. *pl 9 gnin-, and not 
an adoption of L. yfGrrz/i) ; the OE. flacor, flutter- 
ing, has also, been compared. The Da. flage^ 
sneflage, usually cited as equivalent to E. 
perh. corresponds rather to Flaw (Da. represent- 
ing ON. g as w^ell as ON. Ii) ; the Dansk Ordbog 
1800 explains it as a large mass of falling snow, as 
opposed to flok which means a ‘flake ' in the Eng. 
sense. The senses expressing the notion of ‘ some- 
thing peeled or split off’ may be compared with 
Flay v . (OTeut. "^flah- OAiyan ^plak\ There 
is possibly a third primary sense, ‘ something flat ’ ; 
cf. OWO. flah adj. (mod.Ger.^^r/^), Dii. zi/ak flat, 
Sw. flaka plate, Noiw. flak ice-floe. Liit the 
mutual relation of the Eng. senses is very un- 
certain.] 

1 . a. One of the small flocculent pieces in which 
snow falls. 

C1384 Chaucer H. Fame iii. 102 As flakes fallen in great 
snowe.s. 1589 Pappe w. Hatchet 2 For your flakes of -snowe 
weele pay you with stones of hayle. 1597-8 Bp. Hall 6'«4 
I. vii, White as. .flakes new blowne. a 1649 Duumm. Hawth, 
Poe77tsHhs. (1711) 5 Temples spread with flakes of vii^in 
snow. 1784 CowPER Task iv. 326 The downy flakes De- 
scending . . A.ssimiUite all objects. 1820 Shelley Sensitive 
Plant III. 26 The rose-leaves, like flakes of crimson snowj 
Paved the turf. 

b. A light fleecy tuft; a small piece of some 
light loosely-cohering substance, as dowm or fluff ; 
a flock ; a fleecy streak (of cloud). 

1633 H. hloRE Antid. Aih. n. vii. (1712) 6r All the Bu.si- 
nesses of Men do very much depend upon the.se little long 
Fleaks or Threads of Hemp and Flax. 1663 Hooke 
Microgr. 202 Looking most like to a flake of Wonsted 

P repar’d to he .spun. 171a tr. Po77rePs Hist, Drugs 1 . 153 
n the Flake [orig. fioco7i\ there are .seven Seeds as large 
as Lupins. X741 Stack in Fhil. Trans. XLL 600 Seme 
small Fleaks of Clouds. 1833 Ht. Martin eau Manch. 
Strike i. 14 You had rather see her covered with white 
cotton flakes than with yellow ribands. 1855 Kingsley 
Heroes i. ii868) 5 Rocks and breakers and flying flakes of 
foam. 1877 Black Gree7t Fast. xxxv. (1878) 278 There was 
not a flake of cloud in the sky, 

C. ? Gossamer thread. 

1817 Kirby & Sp. EntomoL II. xxiii 336 They pull in their 
long thread, .so as to form it into a ball, .of flake. 

2 . A. portion of ignited matter thrown off by a 
burning or incandescent body; a detached portion 
of flame ; f a dash (of lightning). 

13.. E. E. A Hit, P. B. 954 Flakes of soufre, 1590 
Spenser F. Q. hi. ii. 5 The rosy red Fla.sht through her 
face, as it had beene a flake Of lightning through bright 
heven fulmined. 1601 W eever Mit'r, E viij b, 

Which all at once doe vomit Sulphure flakes. 1602 M akston 
Antonio's Rev. i. iii, All the upper vault Thick lac’t with 
flakes of fire. 1660 Howell Lexicon, Flakes that flee 
from hammered red hot iron. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
XV. 254 Huge Flakes of Flames expire. 1876 Geo. Eliot 
Bait. Der. I. 303 Like falling flakes of fi*e. 1877 Bryant 
Poems, Voice of Autwn/i i, Forest leaves, .fall, like flakes of 
light. 

8. A minute exfoliated piece of something a scale, 
flattish fragment; fa splinter (of wcod). In the 
first quot. app.7?^., a ‘ bit *, small poition. 

C1300 Maid Ihnlyn 109 in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 86 A frere 
dyd she gyue Of her loue a flake. 1533 More Apol. i. Wks, 
845/2 Siued to y® vttermost flake of branne. X599 T. 
]Vi[qufbt] Sitkwor77tes 69 Some graines of muske and 
Atnbres flake. «i648 Digby Closet Open, in Leisure Hi, 
(1884) 377/1 Three or four flakes of Mace. 1676 Grew 
A 7iat. Plants (1682) 263 Flakes or Grains of Bay-Salt. 1705 
Addison 370 Little Flakes of Scui fe. C1720W Gibson 
Farrier's Guide ii. Ixxxix. (1738) 252 A Prick of a Nail, 
a Stub, ora Fleak. 1799 G, fiMvni Laboratory 1 . 2% Fine 
iron flakes. 

4 , A thin broad piece peeled or split off from the 
surface of something. In recent use also a 
chip of hard stone used in prehistoric times as a 
cutting instrument; cf. Flint-flake. 

1591 G. Fletcher Ri/sse Commw. (Hakluyt Soc.) 14 
They .teare it [a rock] into thin flakes.. and so u.se it for 
glasse-lanihorns. 1601 Holland Fliny 1 1 , 467 The flint or 
rock .. will cleaue in length, and come away by the sid^ 
in broad flakes. 1607 Topsell Serpents (16581 67s A thin 
fl-ak of a horn, which being laM over black, .seemeth black. 
X703 Moxon Mech Exerc. 218 'I’he Beam and Tooth .. cut 
and tore away great Flakes of the Mettal. i845_ Darwin 
Vcy. Nat, xvi. (1852) 369 The shells .. scaling off in flakes, 
x86s Lubbock Freh, Tvties i. (1878 ' 13 We have a list com- 
prising . . 310 long flakes and about 2000 small ones. 1873 
Lvell Frinc. Geol. II. in. xlvii. 367 Flint Flakes having a 
fine cutting edge, .are met with. 

b. A piece of skin or flesh peeled or torn off ; 
fa torn strip (of a garment). 

1611 Sylvester Dt/ Bartus ii. iv, nr. Sck{s77te 236 Her 
m.'intle (tattered all in flakes). 1802 Med. JmL VIII. 30 
The skin, instead of becoming branny, separated in large 
flakes. 1877 EJryant Odyss. v. 520 Flakes of skin . . Were 
left upon the rock. 1894 Daily Ne^vs 26 June 8/2 The flesh 
hung in flakes, .on his arm. 
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5 . A stratuin, lamina, or layer. (In qnot. i6i6 
applied to the shell of an oyster.) 

1577 B. Googe Heresback’s Husi. (1586) 1. 21 b, The Plowe 
. .breakes it not small yenough, but turneth up great flakes. 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimagevi. v. § 2 (1626) 649 A Sedgie Reed 
called Papyrus, which easily diuides it selfe inio thinne 
flakes. 16x6* Browne Brii. Past 11. iii. 56 And claps it 
twixt the two pearle hiding flakes Of the broad yawning 
Oyster. s8a8 Stark Elem. Nat, Hist, II. 485 Flakes or thin 
laminte. 1843 Portlock GeoL sAZ N dark green, talcose, 
clayey matter, disposed in irregular flakes. 1882 Garden 
14 Jan. 27/3 Thymes and Veronicas grow over stones in 
great flakes when let alone, 
b. pi. 'See qiiot.) 

1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining, Flaikes, shaly or fissile 
sandstone. 

6. A (loose) sheet of ice ; a noe. 

iSSS Eden Decades 305 The flakes or pieses of Ise doo 
fiote aboue the water. 1683 Luttrell Brief Ret (1857) I. 

297 Vast flakes of ice of severall miles. 1796 Morse A mer, 
Geog. I. 139 To coast, .in small vessels, between the great 
flake's of ice and the .shore. 1820 W. Scoresby ^ Reg, 

1. 243 Immense flakes of ice. .resembling fields in the extent 
of their surface. ^ , . , , « , r 

7. //. The portions into which the flesh, esp. 01 
certain fish, naturally falls. 

i6n Bible fob xli. 23 The flakes of his flesh are ioyned 
together. 1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxvi. (1748) 371 iThe 
salmon] whose grain doth rise in flakes with fatness inter- 
larded. 1698 Tyson Opossum in Phil, Tram. XX, 139 
Laminm [of fat], .easily .separable from one another, in broad 
Fleaks. 1892 H. Hutchinson Fairway Isl. 19 The salmon 
. . was in.sipid ., though Mr. Trewin .. showed the curd 
between its flakes. 

8. A bundle of parallel threads or fibres ; a lock 
or band of hair not twisted or plaited, arch. 

1392 Lvly Midas iii. ii, Yourmustachoes. .hanging downe 
to your mouth like goates flakes. 1697 Dam pier V oy. I. 37 
Maho; .Whose Bark is made up of strings or threads. .You 
may draw it off either in flakes or small threads.^ 1713 Steele 
Guardian No. 86 ? 5 The flakes of hair which naturally 
su^’gest the idea of lightning. 1792 Dibdin Female Crusoe 
xx^Naval Chron. XXlV. 464, I dres,sed .some, .cotton into. . 
thin flakes. 1839 Marryat Phantom Skip viii, His hair . . 
fell in long flakes upon his shoulders. 1870 Swinburne 
Ess. ff Stud. (1875) 363 The heavy straying flakes of un- 

iransf. 1638 Rowland Moufefs Tkeai. Ins. 908 That 
Honey is best for substance, which . . if you lift it up . . falls 
to the earth still homogeneou.s, unsevered, no way parted 
asunder, but remaines in one continued flake or line. 

9 . A kind of carnation with striped petals. 

1727 Bradley Fam. Did. s. v. Carnation, The Flakes are 
of two Colours only, and those always strip’d. 1822 Loudon 
Emycl, Gardening iii. n, 977 The varieties of this flower 
[carnation] are now arranged in three classes ; flakes, bi- 
zarres, and picotdes. . , . 1 

10 . [from the vb ] A small fracture or ‘chip . 

1866-7 G. Stephens Runic Mon. 1. 203 A mere accidental 

flake, and not touching the letter itself. . . - 

11. a. aitrih, in the trade names for varieties of 
certain products, as fiake-manna.^ -tapioca, -tobacco, 
from their flaky appearance. 

1886 Daily Ne^us 24 Dec. 2 '6 Tapioca .. Singapore flake 
sold at rather firmer prices. xSSg Syd, See. Lex, i,.v. Manna, 
Flake Manna, a term employed in English commerce to 
denote the larger fragments and better qualities of manpa. 
X894 Westm. Gaz. 14 Feb. 2/1 Flake tobaccos., are growing 
..in popularity, 1 « , 

b. Comb., as Jlake-heaped ppl. a. ; also flake- 
featker, a plumule of extreme fineness and silky 
texture, found in falconine birds ; hence fiake- 
feathered adj. (in quot. transfl) ; flake-knife (see 
sense 4) ; flake-stand, the cooling-tub of a still- 
worm; flake-white, a pigment made from the 
purest white-lead in the form of flakes or scales. 

1837 W. Macgillivray Brit Birds I. Introd. 79 If it be 
necessary to give these feathers a name, they may be called 
*flake-feather.s. 1848 D. Greenwell Poems 35 The *flake- 
feathered trees show Hke giant plumes. 1880 Browning 
Dram. Idylls Ser. n. Pan Luna 38 *Flake-heaped how or 
whence. The structure of that succourable cloud, What 
matter? 1863 Tylor Early Hist Man. yiil i95 The 
*flake-knives are very rude. 1830 Donovan Dorn. Econ. 

I. 255 The mash-tun and *flakestand - might both be worth 
twelve shillings. 1660 Albert Durer Revived 18 White 
Lead, or "‘Flake White. 175a Lady Luxborough Let. to 
Shenstone 6 Nov., My great parlour, .is painted with flake- 
white. 1883 J. Payn //taw xxix. (1884) 229 

Her whole face with a pallor on it like flake white or dead 

Flake , 2 Ohs. [Cfi Bu. ■Z/M blot, speck ; 
also Fleck sb.] A blemish, flaw, fleck. 

13. . E. E. A Hit P. A. 946 Hys flok is with-outen flake. 
153s *Eden Decades 233 They espie in theim euery smaule 
spot or flake, , « 

t Flake, Obs. rare-K [?a. Y.Jlaque or 
Bu. viacke (Kilian),] A shallow pool, salt-marsh. 

X398 tr. Linschoteds Disc. Voy. 1. iii, 5/2 Vpon the coast 
of Brasillia . . lieth great flakes or shallowes, which the 
Portingales call Ahrashos. 

t Flake, Obs. Also fleake. [Gf. OHG, 
flee blow, stroke, also Bu. vlaag gust of wind 
Flaw.] a. ?A heavy blow, b. A -gust of 
wind. 

1559 Mirr. Mag., Salisbury xxx\%, h pellet came^ and 
drove a myghty fleake, Agaynst my face. 1626 Capt. Smith 

Accid.Yng, Seamen XT — 

Flake (fl^'k), sb.^ [Cf. Fake sb.^, and Ger. 
flechie of same meaning;] = F'ake sb.'^ 

1626 Capt. Smith Accidence 27 Goyle your cable in small 
flakes Iprinted slakes]. 1891 H. L. Webb m Elecir. tn 
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Daily Life, Making a Cable 178 The cable is arranged in 
flat coils each coil is technically known as a * flake ’. 

t Flake, Obt Also flact. [app- a var. of 
ME. Wlake:— OE. wlttec.’] Tepid. 

rx4oo LanfranPs Cirierg. 255 Pille his eere ful of flact 
watir. CX430 TwoCookery-bks, 21 "Wasshe hem [Rys] dene 
in flake Water. 

Flake (fle‘k), v 1 Also q fleak. [f. Flake 
1. intr. t a. Of snow : To kill in flakes. Obs. 
b. transf. To fall like flakes of snow, 

1430 Lvdg. 7 ’r<y' IV. xxxiv. (1513) Xvj, Snowethat 

' ' ’ 3 Yuqmo, Ajffioccare, 


flaketh fro lupyters toure. 1598 Florio, Affioccare, to 
flake as snowe doth. 1832 Morn Winter Wild iii. Poet. 

Wks. 11. 219 Butterflie.s .. Down flaking in an endless 
stream. 1890 W. C. Russell Ocean 7'rag. 11 1. xxyi. 19 Red 
stars trembled in the silver lamps .. flaking, as it seemed, 
upon the eye out of the mirrors. 

2. tram. a. To' cover with or as with flukes (of 
snow, etc.) ; to fleck, b. vonce-use. To form 
(snow) into flake.s. 

1602 Marston Ant ^ Mel, in. Wks. 1856 I. 30 The 
shuddering morne that flakes, With silver tinctur, the east 
vierge of heaven. 1725 Pope Odyss. iv. 773 No winds in- 
clement, .flake the fleecy snow. 1843 Hirst Poems 70 The 
arching azure overhead Was flaked with gems. 1858 Longil 
M, Standish x. 14 His russet beard was already Flaked 
with patches of snow, as hedges sometimes in Ntivember.^^ 

3 . a. f To break into small pieces (t?^L). b. To 
break flakes or chips from ; to chip. Also, in a 
more restricted sense (see quot. from Nature 1879^, 
e. To break or rub away or off\\\ flakes; to take 
^ in flakes or layers. 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves n. xlv. 247 Negligence, .flakes 
away more of its [the Soul’s] steel and hardness, than all 
the hackings of a violent hand can perform. 1632 Heywood 
Iron Age n. i. Wks. 1874 III. 362 Fall on the murderer. 
And flake him smaller then the Lybe m sand. 1663 Hooke 
Microgr. no Large pieces of the .Shell . .sticking on to them, 
which were easily to be broken or flaked off by degrees. 
1667 Waterhouse Fire Lond, 6g Chapel.s, Churches, Monu- 
ments: all which it.. flaked and enervated. x3s3 Brown- 
ing Men 4- Worn., Old Pictures at Florence xxiv, 1 heir 
ghosts. .Watching each fresco flaked and rasped. 1864 
Realm 2 Mar. 8 The Cyclopean blocks [of newspapers] are 
flaked off in reams and quires. 1863 Tylor Early Hist 
Man. viii. 198 Most .stone knives of the kind^seem to have 
been used, as they were flaked off. i&'jg Nature 18 Sept. 
48^/2 He [Mr. F. H. Cushing} accidentally discovered that 
sm'all fragments could be broken off from a piece of flint 
with mudi greater .. precision, by pressure with a pointed 
rod of bone or horn, than by blows with a hammer-stone . . 

To this process Mr. Cu-shing gives the name of flaking, to 
distingu^h it from chipping produced by percussion, ibid.. 
Arrow-heads could in tliis v'ay be flaked even into the mq.st 
delicate .. shapes. 1887 W, Rye Norfolk Broads p. vf. 
Watermen . . are believed to flake off their dirt, .by rubbing 
themselves against the sharp angles of square flint church 
towers. js- • 7 

4 . intr. for refl. To come away or off m flakes ; 

to scale or chip off. 

1750 Colebrooke in Phil. Trans. LI. 45 It flaked off from 
the board. X859 W. S. Coleman Woodlands (1866) 109 
Covered with reddish hark that flakes off readily on being 
touched. 1877 A. B. Edwards Uf Nile n. 29 Its stuccoed 
cupola was flaking off piecemeal. X879 [see Flaky 2]. 1883 
Law Times 14 Feb. 285/x The enamel surface had. .flaked 
away in several places. 

6 . trans. To mark with flakes or streaks. 

1615 Heywood Foure Prentises Wks, 1874 II. 240 Wee’ll 
flake our white steeds in. your Christian blood. 1857 H. j 
M1LI.ER Test Rocks iv. 182 Jupiter, .is known, .by the dark, ! 
shifting bands . . fleaking his surface in the line of his trade 
winds. _ , f 

6 . {Anglo- frish.y To beat, floj3f. In quot. absol. 
1841 S. C. Hall Ireland 11. 3x6 note. My back was sore 

with the flaking . . Flake away, my jewil. 

7 . intr. t//<3:/.(Seequots.) [Perh.belongstonextvb. j 
C1746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) View Lane, Gloss., 

To Fleak, to bask in the sun. 1876 Whitby Gloss., ‘ Fleeak’d 
i’ bed’, laid naked. Ibid., ‘Fleeaking in bad weather’, going 
out too thinly clad. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk.^ 

‘ I seed a ruck o’ lads an’ dogs flakin’ o' that sunny bonk. 
X884 Chesh, Gloss., One who is lazy in the morning and will 

not get up is described as ‘lying flaking i’ bed’. 

t Flake, Obs. [var. of Flack, Flag.] *= 
Flag v. in various /w/r. senses. To become lan- 
guid or flabby. Of a garment : To fall in folds. 
”1480 Robt. Devyll 13, I will con tynewe and never wyll 
flake Tboughe I therfore my lyfe lose shoulde, 1345 Raynqld 
Byrth Mankynde n. \\\. 1x634) 137 If the right brest flake 
and flagge. 1392 Wyrley Armorie 100 Downe to the 

ground doth sweeping vestment flake. 

Flaked (fl^ik’d), ///. a. [f. Flake or ^ 
-H-ed 1 or ^.] a. Arranged in or formed into 
flakes or layers, h. Marked with flakes or streaks. 

X377 Harrison England in. viii. (1878) 11. 31 It is not 
cloued as the lillie, nor flaked as the scallion. 1703,1- N- 
City 4- C. Purchaser 107 Chimney-pieces of Egyptian, or 
black Fleak’d-marble. 1849 Florist 261 A bizarre Carnation 
. .is considered to belong to a higher class than the simpler 
flaked kinds. 1839 R, P. Burton Centr. Afr. in f/^il. Geog. 
Soc. XXIX. 112 A sea of purest azure, flaked by fleecy opal- 
tinted vapours. x86o RysKiN Mod. Paint. V. vi. ix, 80 ihe 
spire of the cypress, and flaked breadth of the cedar. x888 
Wine, Spirit Hf Beer 8 Mar. Advt., Flaked rice malts. 

Fla’kelet. [f- Flake sbA -r -let.] A small 
flake, 

1887 T. G. Bonney in yml. Geol. Soc. XLIV. 17 Flakelets 

of fraqmental mica or earthy matter. 

Flaker (fl^^-koi). [f. Flake vX + -er i .] 

1 , One who flakes; spec, one who strikes off 
flakes of flint to be used as gun-flints. 
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1879 Eneyci. Brit IX. 326/x An expert flaker will make 

7000 to 10,000 flake.s in a day of twelve hours. 

2. An implement for flaking flint, 
xSpx D. Wilson Right Hand^t k. .wooden flaker sufficed 
for the Aztecs in shaping the easily-worked obsidian. 1891 
A rdrossan H er. 30 Oct. 2 Flint impiemeuts and weapons, 
incl tiding -.fiakers,&c. 

•pi p.lH-n g ppl. a. [f.FLAKE7>."* +TNG-.] 

That flakes, in various senses of the vb.^ 

1836 Lytton Athens KiZ'gj) II. 561 The wild steeds .. 
from their fiery breath - . Scatter the flaking foam. 1870 
Hooker Stud. Flora 1x5 Foteutilla fruticosa . , hnvk 
flaking. 

Flakon, obs. form of Flagon, 

Flaky (fl^i-ki), a. Also 6 flakie, 8 fleaky, 8-9 
fLakey. [f. Flake ^.] 

1. Consisting of flakes, or of what resembles 
flakes ; said esp. of "snow. 

1580 Sidney Ps. cxxxv. iii, In flaky mists, the reakvng 
vapors rise. XS94 Shake. Rich. II 1, v. iii. 86 Flakie darke- 
nesse breakes within the East. 1663 Hooke J/ZcriTe/'. 110 
A white coat, or flaky substance on the top, just like the out- 
sides of such Shells. 1714 Gay Trivia 11. 109 She bids the 
Snow descend in flaky Sheets. 1802 Med. VIII. 435 

A flakey sort of milk. 1819 Ckabbe T. of Hallx. Wks. 1834 
V. 23 Snow-white bloom falls flaky from the Thorn. 1823 
E, Smith Let, in Bray Tamar 7 '^79' (1838) L209 Amiass 
of flaky, .while fog. 1839 Marryat Phantom Ship xv Ihe 
.sky was covered with flaky clouds, 1856 Arct, Expl, 

I. xxi. 270 A snow, moist and flaky. 

b. Of a flame ; cf. Flake jA2 2. 

1776 W. Combe DiaboUad 7 With flaky flames the distant 
region glow’d. n 1 ti 

2. Separating easily into flakes ; flake-like, 
Flaky-spar, a local name for Calcite. 

1672 Boyle Ess. Gents 22 Diamonds themselves have a 
gram ora flaky Contexture, not unlike the fissility, as the 
schools call it, in wood, c 1720 W. Gibson Farrier's Dispens. 

II. 11. (1734) 93 The genuine true Salt is transparent and 
fleaky. 1748 tr. Vegeiins'' Distempers Horses 107 Scissile 
or flaky Alum. 1758 Desci-. Thames 171 A flat, luscious and 
flaky I i.sh like the Salmon. 1784 J. Twamuky Dairying gZ 
It is warmth that .. causes Cheese to cut Flakey. 1837 M. 
Donovan Dam. Econ. II. 5 1’he flesh [of the cod] when bmled 
becomes firm and flaky. 1837 Hawthorne Twice-told P . 
(i8st) I, viii. 179 Pies, with such white and flaky paste. 
184X-71 T. IL Jones Anim, Kingd.yA. 4) 728 The flaky 
lateral nmscle.s of the caudal region disappear. 1S72 Black 
Adv. Phaeton xii. 162 The flaky red surface of the old tower, 
1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Flaky spar . . iMt 
local name given to this .spar is very likely due to the 
manner in which its beautiful rhomboidal prisms sever dr 
flake. 

3. Full of locks or tufts of hair. 

1803 Pic Nic No. 7 '1806) II. 32 His [an ass’s] flaky ears 
prick’d up withal. 1877 Black Green Past, xxxviii. ^1878) 
304 His beard in twisted and flaky tangles. 

Hence Fla’kily adv,, in a flaky manner. ria*M- 
3 iess, the quality or condition of being flaky. 

1831 J, Wilson in Blackw. Mag. X XIX. 306 A better flay 
fora [snowball] Bicker never rose flakily from the yellow 
Ea.st. 1748 Phil. Trans. XLV. 364 Brine-Salt hath ever- 
more two main Defects, Flakynessand Softness. 

JFlale, obs. form of Flail. 

Flam (flsem), sby and a. Also 7 flainin(e. 
[See Flam v^ 

A. sb. 

fl. A fanciful notion, caprice, whim, Obs. 
ax6zs Fletcher Hum. Lieutenant iv. i, Presently With 
some new flam or other.. She takes her chamber* 1672 
Eachard Hobbes'' State Nat. Lett. 20 It may be convenient 
for you to call this. , a flam, a whisker, a caprice, 

^ 2. A fanciful composition ; a conceit. Obs. 

azBxn B. Jonsqn Underwoods, Execr. Vulcan 36 Ana- 


grains,'^ Or "feteosticks, or your 'finer flams Of e^gs and 
halberts. tyaS Swift Let to Pope Wks. 1761 VIII. xu. 46 
Philips writes little flams (as Lord I.eicester called those 
sort of verses) on Miss Carteret. 1753 Gray Let io Wharton 
9 Mar., Must they too come out in the shape of Iiule six- 
penny flams, dropping one after another, till Mr. Dodsley 
thinks fit to collect them . . into a pretty volume? 

3 . A sham Story, fabrication, falsehood ; apiece 
of deception, a trick. ^ . 

1632 Sherwood, A flam, or a flimflam tale, riotte. 1637 
Pocklington Altare Chr. 22 The Lincolneshire minister 
can devise no flamme (as he .speaks' to shift off these .. 
cleare places in Origen. 1635 Fuller Ch. Hist i. u- S 9- ^2 

His Flamens and Arch.Flamens,seeme. .Flamms and Arch- 

Flamms, even notorious Falshood.s. 1760 Minor 

Wks. 1799 1. 257 Had the flam been fact, your behaviour 
was natural enough. 1826 J, W ixso^ Noct.Ambr. 

I. 5 And all that comes after a Aim and a flam, 1888 u. C. 
Murray Danger. Catspaw 164 The letter’s a flam. ^ 

b. Humbug, deception ; flattery, * blarney ’. 

1692 South Conscience Serm. 1737 IL xii. 443 All pretences 
to the contrary are nothing but cant and cheat, flam ana 
delusion. 1823 Brockett N. Country Wds., Plant, flat- 
tery bordering on a lie. 1851 Mayhew Lond. f^our i. 
367 ‘There are very few who take money ; indeed they pro- 
fess to take none at all. But that is all flam , said my 
informant. 1878 Cumbld. Gloss., Flam, flattery— equiva- 
lent to blarney. 

t B. adJ. [Beveloped from an attrib. use of the 
sb. ; cf. Fancy C. adj-l That is intended to de- 
ceive; counterfeit, fictitious, sham. Obs, 

1678-9 C. Hatton 18 Mar, in Hatton Corr. (1878) I. 184 
His Loi^P*-- had been impos’d on by a flamm report, 1^2 
Contriv. S. Blackhead in Select Harl. Misc.f\igv 5to bfle 
addeth a flam story, that she had got his hand by corrupting 
one of the letter-carriers. 1692 R. L’Estrange Josephus 
Aniiq, xvi. vi, He could not so conveniently impose upon 
his Father with flam Stories against his Brothers. 
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Hence fFlam-fiirt m/. (cf. Fom-FLam-fmet), 
nonsense. 

1S90 R. W, 3 Lords 'S' Ladies B iij b, Fly, flam Hurt : why ? 
Ow a hie doo hurt ? 

Plam (ilsem), [Prob. echoic.] A signal 
by beat of dnim (see quot. 1819). 

X7196 CiaosE Dicf. Vuig. Toitgite., Liafn., a sini^Je strolce on 
a drum. 1819 Rees CjKi;/. Xil. s.v. Drum, The Flam is 
a beat made by the two sticks striking almost at the same 
instant on the head, but so as to be heard separately. 1848-9 
in Southey Bk. IV. 434 In beating the drum there 
is tlie roll, the .swell, the flam and the ruffle. 1876 in Voylb 
Mint. Diet. (ed. 3'. 

Plaan (hsem), sb.^ [Of unceitain origin ; pos- 
sibly identical with Flambk fag, iris; ‘the 
fams’ may have been used for the place where 
these plants grow, and the meaning of the 
sing, may have been wrongly deduced.] (See 
quots.) 

172S Hkarne J?. Brunne's Citron. Gloss, s.v. Fiom, It Ls 
withall remarkable, that low, watrj", rushy places are fre- 
quently call'd Flams by persons .. in and about Oxford. 
1791 Kep. Navig. Thames his Estimate 3 The Flam or 
Clovse to be cut through, and Gangways to the Bridge for 
the Towing. Horses. 1872 H. W. Taunt Ma;h ‘Liiames 
p. X. 'the reedy flams which line its left bank. 

f Plam, Obs.—^ ? Short for Flambeau. 

1755 Amory Memoirs 440 We had but one flam left. An 
accident might likewise extinguish, it, and then what could 
we do? 

Flam : f sem), -v, [Belongs to Flam ; if sense 
1 below be not a different word, the vb. is the earlier. 
Cf. Fljm-plam and Flamfew, of either of which 
flam may be a shortened form.] 

fl. tra 7 ts, ? To counterfeit, ‘mock*. Obs. 


c 1500 Ra.tis Rfving etc. 3687 Flam not the flouri.s at wyll 
faid. To mend hir mafc at god has maid. 

2 . To deceive by a sham story or trick, or by 
flattery; slso, do Jiam off, Obs. txc. dial, or 
(/.S. 

1637 Hkywooo Dini. it Wks. 1874 VI. 112 You do not 
well to Jeere and flam Me. <21658 Ford, etc. Witch Edmon.. 
ton M. li, Was this your cunning ?—-and then flam me off 
With an old witch. 1660 Bond AewA Reg. 188 Damnable 
Usurpei^ ..flaming the people tn the mouth with a tale. 
169a South Berm. (1697) 463 A God, who is not to Ije 
flamm’d off with Lyes. 1760 C. Johnston Chrysal (1822) 
II, 296 No such tricks for me. I am not to be flammed so 
neither. 1837-40 HAuburton Clockm. (1862) 153 Few 
would accept it,. without some spon.sible man to indorse it, 
that warn’t given to fiammin. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Flam 
np, to cajole. 1884 Chesh. Gloss., Flam, to humbug, or 
deceive. * He’s only flammln.* 

Plam, var. of Flamm, Flan-. 
t Fla’mau, Hammaat. [a. F. famanti 
see Flamingo.] A flamingo. 

1706 pHiLLii»s (ed. Kersey), Flamet or Flamm ant, a large 
and fine Fowl, as big as a wild Goose, having the Legs and 
Neck very long. 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv, xH. (1737) 
166 A Phenicoptere ( which in Languedoc they call Flaman). 
1737 OzELL Rabelais n. i. II. 14 You would have said they 
had been Cranes, or Flamans {note a flame-coloured Bird 
with long red legs). 1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 

Fiamant, flammant (fae mant). [a. OF. 

fi.a?n{ni)ani. £ fiam{fji)er to Flame.] Flaming. 
Obs. exc. E'er. 


Topsell Four-Jj. Beasts 485 This constellation is 
Ktiled . . as heate-bearing . . hot, flammant, — Serpents 
(1658) 751 The second is reddish, like fire fliamant. x6io 
Guilum Heraldry lu. iv, 95 He beareth setien Fire brands 
Flammant and Scintiliant, Proper. 1889 Elvin Dki. Her.i 
Flamafii, Flam7nant..'^\3XcCia.% or Burning, 

TFIama'tion. Obs.--^ [£ Flame -h-ATioN.] 
Hence riama-tions tz. [-ous]. (See quot.) 

1688 R. PIoLME Amnoury u. 387/2 A Fiamation, or 
Flamatious feeling ; as the pain of burning and scalding. 


Flamb (flsem), v. Sc. Also 5-6 flawme, 6 
flaiiio, 6, 8 flamm. [a. F. jlambe'r to singe; 
originally a var. of flam{nz)er to Flame.] trans. 
To baste (‘ with flaming larcH, Jam.). 

CX440 Anc. Cookery in Hottseiu Ord, {1790) 450 Take 
fygges. .and frie hom, and flawme horn with honey. ?«iSSo 
Freiris of Berwik 137 in Dunbar's Poems (1893) 289 Scho 
.. bad me madin ..To flawme, and tunie, and rest thame 
tenderly, c 1568 Lauder Godlie Tractate 460 Euerie fatt 
Souch fedis and flammis ane vthcr. 1818 Scott Br. Lamm. 
xiii, The iron ladle, with which she had just 'hotn Jlambing 
(Anglicb, basting) the roa-st of mutton. 

Proverb, tjzx Kelly Sc. Prov. 93 Every Man flarams 
{note ba.steth] the fat Sow's Arse. They will be sure to get 
most Gifts that least want them. 


tFlamljailt (flee-mbant), a. Obs. exc. Her. 
[a. F. Jlamba 7 it, pr. pple. of fl amber to flame.] 
Her. Flaming, on fire, b. (See quot. 


1597) 

1597 Gerard Herbal 1. Ixxxyii, (1633^ 144 There is another 
to be seen with a floure mixed with streakes of red and 
yellow, resembling a flame of fire, whereupon we have 
called it flambant. <xi66i Fuller Worthies iv. (1662)46 
An Urn with an Heart flambant {printed fiamboull sup- 

f orted by two Angels. 1889 Elvin Diet, Her,, Flambant, 
laming or burning. 

f Flambe. [a. OF. (var. of flamtnt 

Flame j/a), still used in Fr. as the name of the 
plant] a. A torch, b. The yellow flag ijris 
fseuda^orus) % in opxot. ^ 

0x430 Lydg, Bochas ii. xxvH. (1554) 63 b. No flambes nor 
brondes clere shining To bren his body w*' fiers funeral, 
1486 .0^. 6*/. .dAS-nw C v, Take smale flambe rods. 


Mamb(e, obs. forms of Flame. 

Flambeau (flae-mbipu). Forms : 7 ftambo, -oy, 

8 -oe, 7- flambeau ; fl. 7 flamboys, 7-8 -o(e)s, 
7- flambeaus, -eaux. [a. flambeau ( = med.L. 

flambellum), f. flambe Flame 

1 . A torch ; esp. one made of several thick wicks 
clipped in wax ; a lighted torch. 

1632 St. Trials, Ct. Coningsmark, etc. 11, I had a flam- 
beau in my hand. 1638 Sir T, Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 133 
Others fired their flamCeauxes [rfirj. 1697 C'tess D'Atmoys 
Trait. (1706) 148 After the Collation was ended, Flamboy.s 
were brought in, 1749 Fielding Tom Jones vn. xiv, Eyes 
as big . . as two large flambeaux. i8i6 Scott Antiq. xxv, 
An open grave, with four tall flambeaus placed at the 
corners. 1840 Dickens Barn, Fudge xvi. Many a private 
chair . . preceded by running-footmen bearing flambeaux. 

b. A dre-signal or beacon. 

1688 Wood Life (1894) III. 533 A great flambo on Combs 
his house. . was seen as far as Nevvnham. 

t 2 . transf. Jig. fZL torch, firelma^tdC) Obs. 

1670 Eachaud Cofit. Clergy, {tqop) 132 Receiving some 
benediction from theflambo’s of your Eyes, a 1670 Hacket 
Abp. Williams i. eexxvi. (1693) 220 Our Laws of Correc- 
tion against such dangerous Plambeaux. 1685 Gracian's 
CourtlePs Orac. 54 The sayings of Alexander are the 
Flamboes of his deeds. 

5. A large decorated candlestick. 

(In mod. DicLs.) 

4 . South. U.S. ‘One of the set of kettles used in 
the open-kettle process of sugar-making, so called 
because the flames of the furnace strike it with 
most force ’ {Cent. Diet.). [So in Fr,] 

6. attrih. and Co?nb., as flamheau-bcarer, -light. 

1806 A. Duncan Netson’s Fwteralz^ The men worked by 

candlp and flam'ieau light. 1859 Dickens T. Two Cities 

II. ix, Monsieur the Marquis, with his flambeau-hearer going 
on before, went up the staircase to a door in a corridor. 

Hence Pla'mbeaued ppl. a., (furnished with or 
lighted by flambeaux. 

1852 Meandcrings of Mem. 1. 166 Flambeaued folly of the 
long procession. 

Flamberg, flsLmberge (fl^-mbaig, flah- 
bgrg). \f. Od. flamberge, name of the 

sword of the Paladin Roland and of that of Renaud 
of Montauban; hence, generally, a sword; the 
form Floherge occurs earlier, and is prob. more 
correct; of unknown (presumably Teut.) etymo- 
logy.] A kind of fencing-sword or rapier. 

1885 E. Cks’vi.u Schools fy Masters of Fence US92) 271 
The sword . . is a transition rapier of the_ Flamberg 
type. Ibid. 333 The special character of this so-called 
Flamberg is the comparative simplicity of the hilt. 

t Fla*mble, Obs. rare^^ [f. OF, flatuble 
flafnmtda, dim, oi flam intr. To 
be in flames ; to flame. 

*557 F. Arthur (Copland) v. iv, Lyke as land and 
water had flambled [Caxton has flammed] all on fyre. 

Flamboyance (fl^mboi-ans). [f. as next : 
see -ANCE.] The quality of being flamboyant. 

1891 Atheumtm 17 Jan. 86/1 Flamboyance may be a 
better augury of right richness when chastening comes than 
conventional moderation. 

Flamboyaucy (fl«mboi-ansi). [f. next: see 
-ANOT.] =pree. In mod. Diets. 

Flamboyant (fl«mboi-ant), a. and sb. Also 

9 flambeauant. [a. 'd . flamboyant, pr. pple. of 
flamboyer, OF. flambeiier, £ flambe Flame sb. 

The OF. word may however descend from the pop.L. 
*Jlatnmidiare (whence It. jCammegglare) or the recorded 
late lu.fiammig&re (Gellius).! 

A. etdj. 

1 . Arch. Characterized by waved lines of con- 
trary flexure in flame-like forms (Gwilt) : of the 
style prevalent in France in the 15th and the first 
half of the i6th c. Also absol. (quasi-J^.). 

183a Rickman in Archseologia XXV, 182 They are of all 
dates, from Early French to the latest Flamboyant. 1836 
H. G, Knight Archit. Tour Normandy 215 A change 
..which has recently acquired the fanciful appellation of 
Flamboyant, 1848 Rickman Archit. 153 A tendency to 
the Flamboyant style of tracery is frequently observable. 
1861 Beresp. Hope Eng. Cathedr. j^th C. 31 The exuberant 
Flamboyant of the continent. 1883 Gd. Words 503 Etch- 
ingham church, with its. .curious flamboyant window. 

b. In loose and transferred use: Florid, floridly 
decorated. 

1879 Dowden Southey i. 9 That flamboyant penmanship 
admired by our ancestors, 1883 L. Wingfield vl. Rowe I. 
V. 94 Sir Frands Burdett indulged in flamboyant perora- 
tions. 1887 Saintsbury Hist Elizab. Lit. ii. 42 Although 
he [Sidney] seldom or never reaches the beauties of the 
flamboyant period of prose. 

2 . Of wavy form, suggesting the outline of a 
flame. Said chiefly of a sword. 

1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. 362 With massive face, 
flamboyant hair, x8y8 Browning La Saisiaz 80 He there 
with the brand flamboyant. xZn Cmsell’s Techn. Educ. 

III. 152 A Siamese grotesque head.. [with] flambeauant ears. 
1885 E, Castle Schools ^ Masters of Fence (1892) 334 By 
some writers it [the name Flamberg] is restricted to the 
flamboyant Spadone or Zweyhander. 

3 . Flamingly or gorgeously coloured; 

1851 Longf. Gold. Leg. in. xli, l^e, too, the Rose, above 
the western portal Flamboyant with a thousand gorgeous 
colours. *8^. D. G. Mitchell Rural Studies 3 Whose 
daughters, in flamboyant ribbons, were among the belles of 
the parish. 1888 Punch 13 Oct. 170/3 Oh, the flamboyant 


flare of those fiendish designs, With their sanguine paint- 
splashes. 

B, jA A name for certain plants with flame- 
coloured flowers. 

1879 Mrs, Bishop Malay Pen. i. m Leisure H. (1883) 
20/2 'I’hat wonderful flowering tree variously known as the 
flamboyant' and ‘the flame of the forest’ {Poinciana, 
regia). 1^5 Ladv Brassev The Trades 141 The richly- 
coloured orange and yellow flowers of the flamboyante 
{Poinciand). 

Hence Plaurboy-aBtly, tziizi. ( 

1894 speaker 26 May 586/2 Upon this canvas they are 
radiantly and flamboyantly alive. . 

Flamboy antisse i fl^'mboi-antsiz) , v. [£ prec. 
+ -izic.] a. intr. To become flamboyant b. ■ 
trans. To render flamboyant 
1846 Ecclesiologist VI. 70 Just when Middle-Pointed in 
France, was beginning to Fiamboyantize. 1857 Ibid. 
XVIII. 229 Two great marigolds ; one Flamboyantised. 

Flamboyamtism (fl^mboi-antiz’m). [f. as 
prec. -f- -ISM.] Flamboyant style, 

1846 Ecclesiologist VI. 72 The west window in. .its Flam- 
boyantism, much resembles the eastern. 

Flambu’ginous, a. rare—\ [A burlesque 
formation on Flam.] Of the nature of a ‘ flam 
1813 Sporting Mag. XLII. 19 The .. flambuginous sea- 
monster, known by theuarae of the Non-Descript. 

Flame (fl^*m), sb. Forms : 4 flaume, 4-5 
flamme, (5 floiue), 4-6 flawme, flaumbe, 5-7 
flambe, (7 flam), 4- flame, [a. OF. flambe, 
flamme L. flamma, of disputed etymology ; ac- 
cording to some scholars for Jldgma, £ root *flag- 
in flagrdre to blaze ; according to others for ^fldnia„ 
i. fla-re to blow.] 

1 . Vapour heated to the point of combustion.; 
ignited gas. MStsD, \ flame of fire. 

a. without plural. 

C1384 Chaucer H. Fame n. 261 Flaumhe ys hut 
lyghted smoke. 1398 Tkevisa Barth. De F. R. x- iv. 
(1495 ) 376 Flamme is fyre in ayry matere. c 1400 M aundev. 
(Roxbj) viii. 29 Oute of )>e whilk commes flawme of fire. 
1563 Fulke meteors (1640) 23 Where earthquakes^ have 
beene, great abundance of smoke, flame, and ashes, is cast 
out. 1678 Hobbes Decam. vi. 60 Flame is nothing but a 
multitude of Sparks. 1704 Newton Opticks in. xi. 134 Is 
not flame a vapour, fume, or exhalation heated red hot, that 
is, so hot as to shine? 1831 Brewster Newton ll, 
xxv. 368 Flame consists of particle.s of carbon brought to 
a white heat,— -an opinion of Sir Humphry Davy's, 

b. with plural : A portion of ignited vapour, 

often spire-like or tongue-like. put to flames : 

to set on fire. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxviii. [xxix.] 7 J>e voice of lord 
sherand be flaume of fire. 1377 LanglA*. PL B. xvn. 239 |)e 
weyke and fyre wil make a warme flaumhe. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 120C9 B’lammes of fyre fuerse to behold, c 1450 Lone- 
ucH Grail xlviii. 174 Fir and flambes they casten echedel 
vppon Moys there that he .sat. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon 
Ixiv. 221 His vysage became lyke a flame of fyer. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 554 Thrice to the vaulted Roof 
the Flames aspire. 1722 Sewel H ist. Quakers 1795) I. iv, 
272 The flames ascended above my head. 1800 tr. Lagrange s 
Chem. II. 245 The acid burns with a blue flamei. 1874 
Morley Compromise (1886) 17 The sky of Paris was red 
with the incendiary flames of the Commune. 

c. fig- (see also 6.) 

1548 Hall Ckron. Hen. VI, 154 The inhabitauntes . . per- 
ceyuing, that the great flamme of the Englishe force was 
extinct and consumid. 1601 Shaks, Alls Well i. ii. 59 Let 
me not Hue . . After my flame lackes oyle. 1623 Favine 
Tkeat. Hon. ti. i. fir Saint Hierome, the . . cleare flame of 
the Church. 1M7 Bowen Virg. Mneid i. 263 War's great 
flame he shall kindle in Italy. 

d. pi. (with the) »= fire. Chiefly with reference 
to death or destraction by burning. Phrase, to 
commit to the flames. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 249/2 The blessid chyldren wentc 
thorugh the flambes. 1656 Cowley Poems, Misc. to Pity 
him Jove, and his bold Theft allow, The flames he once 
stole from thee grant him now. 1713 Steele Englishman 
No 55, 354 He was put into the flames with the General 
Acclamation of the Multitude, 1782 Priestley Corrupt. 
Chr. ll.ix. 191 Ziska.. condemned the rest to the flames. 
1817 Shelley Retwlt of Islam xn. xxv. i When the conr 
suming flames had wrapt ye round. 

e. with reference to hell or purgatory. 

1382 Wyclif Luke xvl 24 Send Lazarus that he..kele 
my tunge ; for I am turmentid in this flawme. c 1575 W, 
Fulke Confui. Doctr. Purgatory (1577) 182 To quench the 
flambes of purgatory. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk i xQ4z) y>4 
By hellish flams thy soule. .devoured bee. *832 Tennysou 
Ststers 7 She died : she went to burning flame. 

f £ Vital flame (see quot). Obs. m scientific 
use. 

1706 pHiLi.ips (ed. Kersey), Vital Flame, a kind of subtil 

f entle kindled Heat which some suppose to be in the 
leart of Living-Creatures. 

2 . The condition of visible combustion. la 
phrases, On flame, ^ on ox of a flame, in a flame, 
m flames", blazing, on fire; transf. of a wound, 
etc., inflamed ; fig. inflamed with anger, passion, or 
zeal. Also to put or set on or in (f <z) flame, to 
hurst into flamers, etc. See also Aflame. 

149b Caxton Eneydos ii. 14 The cyte was cruelly sette 
a fyre, and on a flamm. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 
297 Redolent gums . . incendiated or put to flames, wherein 
the dead body is laid. 1652 J. Wadsworth tr. Sandoval's 
Civ. Wars Spain 351 The timber of the Church taking fire 
therewith, all was immediately of a flame. 1658 A. Fox 
Wurt^d Stirg. m. i. 220 If a wound be in a flame when 




jdrest. 1656 CowLKY Paems^ Misiress 15 [My heart] 'tis all 
on flame. 1676 Hobbes Ji/ad (1677) 182 Set the Argives 
hollow.ships on flame. 1685 Crowne Sir C. Nice v. 49 What : 
a flame had your negligence put me into. 1697 DampiIer : 
Faf. 1 . 116 They found their Boat all in flames, lyai De ' 
FokMc/m. Ca.vaiier(iB40) 47 The town, .was all on a flame. 
1764 Goldsm. Trav* 219 Unknown those powers that raise : 
the soul to flame. 1790 Beatson Wh?;'. ^ MtL Mem. I. 74 
Setting the nation in a flame against the Minister. 1790 
WiLLOCKS Foy. II Immediately his face all over in a 
flame. 1818 Shelley Kev. Islam m. xvi. 8 Below the 
smoke of roofs involved in flame. 1^7 Tennyson Princ. 

VI. 348 The day: .Now set a wrathful Dian’s moon on flame. , 
1879 M. Pattison Milton 53 Once, at twenty, he [Milton] 
was all on flame by the casual meeting, .with a damsel. 

3 . transf A bright beam or ray of light (esp. from 
a heavenly body). 

c 1374 Chaucer Boetk. ii. Metr. iii. 39 }>e flamus of l>e ; 
sonne fjat oner cpmej? h© sterre lyst. isya Bdssewell 
Armorie n. 132 These starres. .cast from them flambes 
in maner Of heares. it6ii Bible Wisd, xvii. 5 Neither 
could the bright flames of the^ starres endure to lighten that 
horrible night. 1710 Pope IFindsor For. 390 Where clearer 
flames glow round ' the frozen Pole. 1843 Longf. Sp. Sind. 
III. V, When the moon began to show her silver flame. 1877 
Bryant Poems^ Little Fedple of Sntno The northern ■ 

lights, such as thou seest In the midwinter nighty cold, 
wandering flames. 

b. //. Applied humorously to ' red ’ hair. Also 
to one who has such hair. Cf. Carrot 3. 

i833*J. Flames^r^A haired people receive this 

appellation . . * vho should 1 fling my precious ogles upon 
but Flames— she as lived at the Blue Posts?* 

4 . Jig. Bright or glowing light ; brilliance, bril- 
liant colouring. . , , , 

1781 CowPER Frieitdsklp ii, That jewel of the purest 
flame. X873 OxsmK Pascarel II. 162 The flame of roses 
burns on every handsbreadth of untilled ground. 

5 . Something resembUng a flame of lire ; f a. A 

flame-shaped ornament, b. A streak or patch of 
colour or the like. i 

z6oa Segar lion. Mil. ’ff Chi. n. xvii. 88 Mantelets of ; 
g)-eene cloth of sillier . . bordered about with flambes of 
guide. 1^0 Loitd. Getz* No, 1562/4 A Bright Bay Gelding 
-.a white .Flame fi'om.the Foyeheadl almost to the Nostrils. 
1820 S’HELLEY Witch vl 3 The sly serpent, in the golden 
flame Of his own v 61 umes intervol ved. x888 Miss B R addon 
Fatal Three i. vi, The yellow stouecrop made a flame of 
colour on the top. > . 

6. In certain figurative applications of sense i. 

a. A burning .feeling or passion, <5^/, of love : 
To fan the flame X to heighten its intensity by 
artificial or artful means. 

0:1340 Hampole Psalter cxxxvlL i Alle kyndul Jjoti in }>e 
flawme of j?! luf. c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. F 279 Thanne 
feeleth he anoon a flambe of delit. a 1450-1330 Myrr. onr 
Ladye 212 Thre flaumbes of charyte. t6oi Shaks. All's 
Well I. iii. 217 $0 true a flame of liking. 1667 Milton P. L. 

V. 8:17 Abdiel . . Stood up, and in a flame of zeale severe 
The current of his fury thus oppos’d. 1702 Pope Sapho 20 
Ah youth ungrateful to a flame like mine!^ 1708 Row'e 
Royal Convert Prol.', The same Flame, by different Ways 
express’d, Glows in the Heroe’s and the Poet’s Breast. 
1783 J. O’Keeffe Birik-day 17 The lovely towmbred dame, 
Dear cause of many a flame. 1800 Mrs. Hervey M ouriray 
Fam. IV. 212, I . . neglected no opportunity of fanning the 
flame. 1814 Gary Dante., Paradise ni. 69 She seemed With 
love’s first flame to gk»w. " 1885 Mabel Coi.lins Prettiest 
Woman ix, This flame of ardent ambition kept her alive. 

b. quasi-rtJj'Ztr. The object of one’s love. For- 
mexly floet. now only joailar. 

1647 Cowley Mistress., Ecchoxx, Thy flame, whilst living, 

. .Was of less beauty. 1709 Prior Ode, Euphelia serves to 
grace my Measure; But Cloe is my real Flame. rtiy6o 
J. Browne Poems, Let. to Cormna 109 My earliest 
flame, to whom I owe All that a Captain needs to know. 
1807 W, Irving Salmag, (1824) 263 Tuis little damsel.. was 
my uncle John’s, third flame. ^ 1840 Thackeray Paris 
Sk.'bk. (1872) 237 Her heart remains faithful to her old flame, 
the doctor. 

t c, Brighthess of fancy, power of genius, vigour 
of thought. Obs. 

1642 Denham CoopePs H. 88. As thine his fate, if mine had 
beene his (Homer's] Flame., 1672 ViLLtkRs f Dk. Buckhm.) 
Rehearsal i. Persons of Quality .. tlyat understand . what 
Flame and Power in writing is. 1702 Rowe TamerL Prol., 
Like him itho’ much luieqiial to liis Flame) Our Author 
makes a pious Prince his Theme, 
f 7. A name of a variety of carnation. (See quot.) 
1727 Bradley Fant. Diet, s.v. Carnation, The Flames 
have a red Ground always strip’d with Black or very dark 
Colours. 

8 . A name given to certain British moths, 

1819 G. Samouelle E^tomoL Compend. 399 Nociua 
pulris, the 1 ‘iame. Ibid. 422 Geometra rubiadata, the 
Flame. 1862 Morris Brit, Moths II. 15 Anticlea rubi- 
daria, the Flame. 

9 . dttrib. and Comh. a. simple altrib., as jflam&T 
banner, -heat, -lamp, -light, -signal, -totigtie. 

1880 Tennyson Columpns, 'I'he great *flame-bauner borne 
by Teneriffe. 2812-6 J. Smith Panorama, Sc. Art I. ti 
In changing the form of iron, the white *flame heat is used. 
2888 Daily News 10 May 3/1 Minei-s’ electric lamps . . so 
convenient . . that it .would really seem to be nothing short 
of criminal folly to- run the slightest risk with *flarne lamps, 
2611 bPEED Hist. Gt, Brit* v'l. ix. 75 The search of Tyrants 
by the *flame-Ught of Persecutions, a 2835 Mrs. Hemans 
League of Alps xxvi. Poems (1875) 237 * Flame-signals 
through the midnight spning, 1-^6 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. 
yiii. Ixiv, Where the flowers are no better than a crop of 
^flame-tongues burning the soles of our feet. 

b. objective, as flame-breathing, -darting, -snort- 
ing; zlsoflame-demted. 

'•622 G. Sandys Ovid's Met. vii, (2626) 235 *Flame^breath- 
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fng bills you tarh’d. 2611 1 Sylvester Du Bartas it, iv. < 
III. Schisme 403 The Welkin’s studded with new Blazing- 
Stars, *Flame-d:^ting Lances, zp&y W. L. Lewis 
Tkebaid vi. 76 They crown with Cypress . . the *F!ame- 
devoted Bier. 2624 Sylvester Du Bartas, Bethulia's 
Rescue m. x * Flame-snorting Phlegon’s ruddy breath began ; 
Reducing Day. 

e. instrumental and originative, as flame-bred, 
-feathered, -irradiated, -r^ed, -sparkling, -tipped, 
-uplifted, -winged,. 

2606 Sylvester Du Bartas n. iv. il MagJii/icence 361 
If I live, I live her *Flame-bred-FUe, 2591 Ibid. i. iv. 272 
With his Aflame feath'red arrow. 2649 G. Daniel T rinarch. , \ 
Hen, F, xciii. High- wrought drosse Shines from his [the 
Sun’s] *flame-irradialed Earth. 1752 H. M[oore] To Memory \ 
of Dr. Doddridge vh, [He] midst the '“flame-rob’d Bands 
a Seraph glows. 1625 K. Long tr. Barclay s Argents xx. 
402 Thy chaste *flame-sparkling eyes. 2836 Keble in Lyra ■ 
Apost. 11849)215 Some *flame-tipt arrow of the Almighty 
falls. 1842 Sir A. De Verb Song of Faith 52 The legion 
haiids Of *flame-uplifted Demons. 2622 G. Sandys Ovid's 
Met. XIV. (1626 ) 890 loue . , with Aflame- winged thunder earth 
aflfrights. /z z88z Rossetti House of Ltfl ix, One flame- < 
winged brought a white-winged harp-player. : 

d. parasynthetic and similative, as flame-eyed, 
-faced, -hah^ed, -like, -shaped adjs. ; flame-like, 
-wise advs. ; limitative, ^'&flmne-proof. 

1609 B. JoNSON Masque of Queens Wks. (Rtldg.) 568/2 : 
*Flame-ey'd Rage. 1871 Palgrave Lyr. Poems 50 
That *flame-faced patriot band. ^2605 Rowley Birth 
Merl. IV. V. 343 Above yon *flame-haired beam that 
upwards shoots, Appears a dragon’s head. 2567 Maplet 
Gm Forest § b, The Chrusoprase is . . in the night time . . 
*flamelike, in the day time yelow. 2621 G. Sandys Qvid's ; 
Met. XV. (1626) 718 Koulihg about his eyes that flame-like : 
blaz’d. 2886 lilustr. Land. News 2 Jan., The materials | 
hiid been made Aflame-proof. 1876 D. Wilson Preh. Mah \ 
vii. (ed. 3) 193 One Aflame-shaped arrow-head. 2865 Swin- : 
BURNE A ialautayi My heart Takes fire and trembles *flame- i 
wise. 

10 . Special comb. : flame-bearer, a book-name 
for the genus Selasphorus of humming-birds, cha- 
racterized by the great, brilliancy of the gorgets of 
the males ; flame-bed (see quot.) ; 

flame-box, ‘ sometimes applied to that portion of 
the shell of a steam boiler which contains the smoke 
or flame tubes* (Lockwood 1892) ; flame-bridge, 

‘ a wall rising from the floor of a furnace to cause 
the flanre to impinge upon the bottom of the boiler’ 
(^Knight 1874); flame-cap, a pale enp-like appear- 
ance which the upper part of the flame of a safety- 
lamp or fire-damp indicator assumes, and which 
indicates the presence of gas ; flame carpet, the 
moth Coremia propugna?‘ia \ flame-cell, a small 
cavity in the excretory canal of a flat-worm (see 
quot.) ; flame-chamber (see quot.) ; flame-engine, 
*an early name for the gas-engine, in which the 
piston is moved by the expansion due to the sudden 
combustion of a body of gas in the cylinder’ 
(Knight 18/4) ; flame-flue, * the combiistipn flue 
of a horizontal boiler, so named to distinguish it 
from the smoke or return flues which a:e built in 
brick-work’ (Lockwood 1892); flame-furnace, 
a furnace in which the ore or metal is exposed to 
the action of flame, but is not, in contact with 
the fuel ; f flame-god, ? the sun ; flame-kiln (cf. 
flame-flu-nzace ) ; flame-plates, the top or crown 
plates of a boiler flue or fire-box (Lockwood 
1S8S) ; flarae-shotilder, the moth Nochtapheia. 

2882 Ogilvie S.V., The little *flaine-bearer K^Selaspliorus 
scintilla) inhabits the inner side ' of the extinct volcano 
Chiriqui, in Veragua. 2859 Rankine Steam EngifteF’ 304 
The flame chamber, .has often a floor of fire-brick, called 
the Aflame bed, 2893 Dublin R ev. J uly 633 The wick of the 
lamp has to be pulled down until the flame becomes pale and 
non-luminou-s. In this condition it is small and of low tem- 
perature, and therefore ill-suited to produce Aflame capsi 
1863 Morris Brit. Moths. H. x8 Coremia propugnaria, 

A Flame Carpet. 1888 EncycL Brit. 'SCSSl.i. 537/1 The 
spaces between the round connective-tissue cells of the body 
are star-shaped in form, and into these the finest excretory 
tubules . . open by funnels, into each of which projects a 
vibratile cilium, thus con.stituting the so-called ‘*flame-oeUs’. 
1839 Rankine Steam fiingine § 304 The^ '’flarae-ch^iber, 
being the space immediateTy behind the bridge in which the 
combu.stion of the , infla,mmable gases that pass over the 
bridge is Pr ough t to be Completed. 2862 A tlantic Monthly 
July 70/2 Ericsson, .soon discovered that his *fiame-engine,‘ 
when worked by the combustion of mineral coals, was [etc.] 
1888 Lockwood's Diet. Mech. Engin., *Flatnefiernace, y. 
reverberatory furnace. 25919 Marston Sco. FHlanie 1. ii; 
1:^5, I thinke the blind doth see, the Aflame God rise From 
Sisters couch,, each morning to the skies. 1807 Vancouver 
Agric. Devon (1823)28 This l,imestone..ishturntin what.are 
1 called Aflame-kilns. 1862. Morris Brit, Moths, 11 . 242 
I Nociua piecia, *Flatne-shoulder. 

b. in some names of plants with, vivid scarlet 
or crimson flowers: flame-flower, a species of 
Kziiphofia {Triioma)^, flame lily (see quoL) ; 
flame-tree, (fly the Sterculia deeri folia of New 
South Wales; (^) the N-uyfsid flon'bunda of 
Western Australia, also called flre-free; {c) tho 
Bzitea frond&sa or paksh tree. 

1S82 Garden 14 Jan. 19/2 Wc came across several colonies 
of Pampas Grass . . associated with ^Flame flowers (Tri- 
toma). 1841 Mrs. Lohjtdon Ladies’ Flower-Gard. xzg Pyro- 
iirion, the *Fiame Lily. 2866 * Flame tree, 

Brachychiton acerdfotium* 2883 Cassell* s Fam. Mag. Oefc 


■ " fIaAICB; ■ 

685/r The palash is a fair-sized tree, and its flowefe are very 
bnght sparlet, from which it is frequently spoken qf as the 
‘flame-tree’. 1885 Mrs. CPRAKbrf4«J2fr«/z«AiZ.i/{r 96 There 
are flamd-trees, showing in spring vivid patches of. crimson, 
iFlaiSn^ (fl^^m) , Z), F orms: 4- 5 flambe, iflaumbe, 
flaume, flawme, flamme, 4- flame. See also 
Flams. flambe, flamme, 2*. OY . flambefr^ 

fldm{m)er, f. flambe, flamme Wlake sb.J 
i. intr. (To, burn with a flame .or with flames ; to 
emit fliimes ; to blaze. Also with away, forth, 
out, up. ' 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. XVII. 20s A fyre flaumende forth 
oute of bo|>e. ? a 1400 Morie A rth. 1975 Owre kyi^ gerte 
felschene his fyrez, flawmande fulle heghe. 1482 Caxton 
Myrr. u. iii, 67 Fyre brennyng .. goth lammyng vato the 
clowdes. 2548 Hall Ckron. Other causes.. made y« 
fyre to flaime. xobi Shaks. flul. C.i. iii, 16 His left Hand 
which did flame,. Like twentife Torches. 1632 Lithgo^ 
Trav. X. 479 Fire lying hid under ashes, and touch’d will 
flame. 16^ H. L’Estrange I (1655 1:65 The Admiral 
of Portugal began to flame being fired with two Holland 
&e ships. 1667 Milton P.L. i. 62 A Dungeon horrible, 
on all sides round As one great Furnace ■ flam'd. 
1725 De Foe Foy. round World (.1840) 242 A volcano., 
flamed out that night. 2774 Goldsm, Abst. Hist. (1862) I. 
viii. 39 Spirits of wine will flame with a candle, but not 
with a spark. ,c i839 Laudor /mag. Conv., Sout/tey 
Person n, There is a paleness in intense fires ; they do not 
flame out or sparkle. 2853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxix. 356 
Lard lamps flaming away vigorbu.sly. 

2377 Dangl. P. PL. B. xvii. 225 ]?anne flaumbeth he [be 
hoB’gostel asfyreon fader&onfiltus. 1614 Bp. Hau. Recoil. 
Treat. 976 Cruelty hath but smoaked before, now it flames 
up. 1753 Young Brothers i. i. Sparks of war, Which might 
one day flame up to strong revenge. 1770 Langhorne/^^«- 
iarchi^iBjg) H. 591/1 The Servile war. .wanted but little 
fuel to make it flame out again. ,1793^ Object, to War 
Examined ^ Refuted 27 The Republic, .flames out in 
many parts with Civil Wari ^ 2890 Jan. 362/1 

Alien blood flamed in her veins. 

fG.. transfl.. To emit a smell (also, of a smell, 
to issue) with violence like that of flame. 

2377 Langl. P. PI. B. xii. 255 Whan his caroigne shal 
come in caue to be buryed, I leue U flauinbe fulfoule .Jie 
folde al aboute. 24. . MS. Laud 6^6 fol 4 b, A flauour 
flarabeh jjerfro, hey felleden hit alle. , ■ 

fdi. Jig. Of the passions, etc. : To bum like 
flames. To flame out ; to burst out violently. 

a 2592 R. Greenham Whs. (1599) 22 Though he keep thy 
sinne from flaming out. ax6zs Beaum. & Ft. Lover^s Pro- 
gress 1. i. tRtIdg.) 637/2 Lascivious fires, should such flame 
in you. 2707 Norris Treat, Humility vi. 240 Here and 
there whej e their malice flames oiit. 1849 Macaulay Mist. 
A 11 . 244 The rage of James flamed high. 

b- Of persons ; To burn (with envy, fury, indig- 
nation, etc.) ; to look angrily or passionately upon. 

[ To flame out, up ; to break out into open anger 
! or indignation; to ‘ fire up.’. 

I isa8 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. xxii. 106 Whxche 
wholy flame with enuy and hatred. ' 1681 Crowne Hen. 
FI, IV. 49, I flame with fury to be at it. a lyox Sedley 
Happy (2766) 16 With heat of loue he nam'd upon 
his mate. 2754 Richardson Grandison V. xiv. 212 If 
the alliance .. take effect., how will she flame oUt'l 
2^9 Macaulay Hist. Eng. !. ^5 He flamed with in- 
dignation. 1858 Carlyle F'redk. Gt. (1865) I, in. vi. 280 Au 
Osianderism . . much; flamed-upon by the more orthodox 
ism. 1858 Ibid. (1865) II, V. viii. 232 Queen Sophie , . did 
once, .lose her royal patience and flame out. 

3 . transf. To glow like flame or as with flames.; 

to shine .brightly, gleam ruddily. Also with away, 
forth, up, etc. ■ ' 

23.. E, E. Allit; P, A. 768 Maskellez bryd J>at bryjt 
con flambe. 1^0 Palsgr. 552/1, I have sene the yerthe 
flame a nyght season lyke any fyrfe. 1533 Stewart 
Cron. Scot, II. 320 The face of Phebus flaraand fair. 
1622 BeauM; & Fl. Thierry ^ Tkeodoret till iu (Rtldg.) 
417/2 There’s anger yet Frames in your eyes, 26^ 
Crowne Caligula i. Dram. Wks, 1874 IV. 360 Caesar 
[led] A flying camp of rantirig concubines, Who flam’d, and 
gave a lustre to the day. ' c 27x0 C. Fiennes D/ary ^888) 
257 Diamonds w^** flamed at Least motion, *740 Dyer 
Ruius Rome 22. The rising sun Flames on the ruins. 2777 
Mad. D’Arblay Diary Oct., This . . room was , . flanimg 
with velvet. 2807 W. Irving Salmag, (1824) 133 Fling . . a 
red shawl over the figure of a fashionable belle, and let her 
flame away with it in Broadway. 2836. Syd. Smith Wks. 
(1859) 11* 74 The mud is flaming with the scarlet curlew. 
2882 Edna Lyall Donovan xv, She felt the colour flame 
up in her cheeks. 1883 , Stevenson Silverado Sq. .15 The 
dentist . ^ flamed forth in his second dress as a captain of 
bandlttL . 

4 . a. intr. To move as or like flame. 

2633 F- Fletcher Purple IsL xi. iv, Those holy Fishers once 
amongs Thou flamedst bright with sparkling parted tongues'. 
1732 Pope Ess. Man n. 65 Meteor-like, flame lawless thro* 
the void. 2892 Tennyson Death of CEnone 38 fAkbar's 
Dreani) Once again thou flamest heavenward. 

b. trans. To send forth or convey by flaming; 

24.. Lydg. Balade of onr Ladie ix, Flambe down Jy 

doleful light of thyn influence. x6xo’ Shaks. Temp. i. ii. 
200 In' euery Cabyn, I flam’d amazement : sometime I'ld 
diuide, And bume in many places. 2892 T. A. Cook Olg- 
Touraine I. 92 An old system of signalling by beacon fiteS 
..which flamed messages along the valley. ■ 

T 5 . To bum, set on fixe, consume with flam^., 
2583 Stanyhurst nu JArb.) 79 Sundry hostes are 

flamed' on altars, 'iss® Spenser iti. ix. 18 Malbeccb 
seeing them resolvd - . To flame the gates. ■ 2622 N; Fiel» 
Woman’s a Weather-cock i. The Masculine Element. of 
Fire Shall flame his Pyramids dqyme to the Earth. , 2737 
' '\VviisT0^' fosephus' Aniiq, Dr^. hi. xui, Sume were iiail'ea 
! to crosses, and others flamed to d^ath. ' . : > 
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FLAMMBOtrS. 


f 6 . To cause to glow with enthusiasm, zeal, ! 
etc. ; to kindle, inflame, excite, animate. Obs, \ 
cxiSo Wycuf Seh IVks, III. 36Ve swete odour Jjierof 
schuTde flawme mennys hertis. 1596 Spenser F, Q, v, i. 14 
Flam’d with zeal of vengeance inwaxdl^V He ask’d [etc.]. ; 
s6a7-77 Feltbam Eesclves i. xiv. aa That sacred vigour i 
which had wont .. To flame the Poets noble brest. 1640 
Shirley Coronation n. Pjb, Their courage is so nobly 
flamed. 

7. To subject to the. action of flame. Cf. Sc, 

, Flamb.' 

sSys 88 After flaming, .the;.]pie&es are 

successively laid oii ah inclined thole exposed , to fi 

zBQ^ DoLh^v Bacteria Jfmest^ation 1. 6g The pipette is 
first thoroughly sterilized, by flaming every portion of it. 
Mame, obs, form of Fleam. 

Fla’me-€ 0 :lotir. The colour, of flame ; a 
bright reddish yellow or orange. 

1608 B, JoNsoN Masgw of Bmuiy,, Splendor in a robe of 
flame colour. 171a Addison Spect, Ho. 263 F7 Alelesinda 
wraps her Head in Flame Colour. 1858 J. Martineao 
Stud, C hr, 143 The preternatural flame-colpur mingled in 
the Crucibles of hell, 

h. atirib. OX adj. s=next. 

*763 Del Pino Sp, BicL^ Caballo de color moradoy a 
flame colour horse. 

Fla'me-coloured, a. Of the colour of flame. 
1596 Shaks. I Hen, /F, i. ii. ii A faire hot Wench in 
Flame-coloured Taffata. *647 StapyltoN 22 He 

. . Weares a fring’d petticote dt flame-colour’d veyle. 1704 
Swift T. Tub iij Flame-coloured Satin. 1876 Geo- Eliot 
Dan, Der. IV. liii. 96 Her dusky, flame-coloured garment. 
ji£. 1784 R. Bage Barham Downs I. 113 Damnation 1 
swore my Lord, and a few other flame-coloui-ed ejaculations. 

Flamed (flF'*md), fpl, a, [f. Flame z^. and sb, 
-f-EDl,-.] 

1, Aflame, burning. 

Ptlgr, Scmlem. vili. (Caxton 1483) 55 A furnoys.. 
alle flammed with fyre. 1583 SrANy,HURSTvJiK'w«‘w n. (Arb.) 

54 The ,. Greeks thee flamd citty With ruthlesse victorye 
raii-sack. 1634 Habington Caaiara (Arb.) 6 j A flamed dart 
shot from her eye. 

2. Furnished with flames. 

.‘,x8sx E, J. Millington tr. Didrbt^s Ckr, Archseohl, 452 
Wheels which are both winged and flamed . . to express the 
extreme of velocity, 

B. Of a tulip : Bear-hag flame-like marks. 

*665-76 IShKH Flora 94 The flowers are. .yellow, .and some 
striped, feathered, or flamed.^ 1846 J. Baxter Z/M Pract. 
Agric. ,{ed. 4) 1 . 302 A Tulip, i.s called flame 4 » when a broad 
irregular stripe runs up the middle of the petals, with short 
abrupt projecting points, branching out on each side. 

t Fla'inefol, a, Obs.: rare—l. [f. Flame sb, + 
-PUL.] P'ull of flame. In <|uot.^^. 

1598 SviMESTEK Du Bafiiias u, 1. 1. 401 When, pale 

Phlegm, or saflVon-coIour’d Choler, .print upon our Under- 
standing's Tables ; That, Water- wracks ; this other, flame- 
full FaHes. 

. Flameless (fl^'riiles), fl. [f. Flame, jA + 
-LESS.] Devoid of flame; burning without flame* 
x6o6 Sylvester II. iv. 1. 55 A fire so 

great Could not live' flameless long. ,*638 G, Sandys Par, 
Drv, PosmSy Lament, Jer.n, 7 Jehova, -iorsakes His flaiue- 
lesse Altar. 1837 Carlvl-e.ZV'. Fev, (2857) I. lit vii.^ x. 219 It 
burns . . flameleas, as charr^ coals dp. 1^4 Swinburne in 
19M Ceftt, May 775 The flameless fire of imaginative thought. 
Fllk'melet. [f. as prec. -b -LET.] A small 
flame. 

1849 Longf, By the Firesidcy A”. Wiilcd^s Drinking- 
Horn viii. 3 The flamelets flapped and flickered. X87X 
B. Taylor Faust II. iv.. ii. asx Upon our phalanx* 
shining lances A nimble host cf flamelets dances. 

Flameu (fl^‘‘men\ Forms: 4-5 flamyn(e 
{prron, flaume), 4-7 flamiii(e, 7 fl.ammin(g, 7 - 
flamen. [m, 'L, Jldmen, of doubtful etymology ; 
some modern scholars believe it to stand for *jfldd- 
men, f. fidd: :—W Aryan '^hhldd- as in Goth. bUt-an^ 
OE. blot-an to sacrifice; ^others regard it as standing 
for Jidgmeny f. root Jldg- to bum (from burning 
sacrifices).] 

1. Rom, Antiq, A priest devoted to the service 
of a particular deity, f Idamin diall - L. Jldmen 
dialisy the flamen of Jupiter. 

1533 Bellenden Livy i. (a822) 34 Vit he institute the 
sacrifice that perienit to the flamin dial!. 1607 Sba-ks. Cor, 

II. i. 229 Seld-showne Flamins Doe presse among the 
popular Throngs. 1644 Milton Areop, (Arb.) 37 The 
Romans, .knew of learning little but what their Augurs and 
Flamins taught them. 1733 Pope Ess. Man m. 266 Then 
first the Flamen tasted living food. x8So Muibhead 
{jaiu$\, § 112 No person is elected to the office of one of the 
greater flamens, i. e. a flamen of Jupiter, Mars, or Quirinus 
, .unless born of farreate parents. 

2. Applied to other priests, etc. 

c t\oo Maundev. (1839) xii. 141'The Arcbiflamyn.or the 
Flamyri, as cure Erchebisshopp or Bisshopp.. scythe thus, 
1650 Bulwer Anihropomet. 210 Egjrptian Priests and other 
Flamines of the Natural Law used Circumcision. x66o 
Hickekingill Jamaica (1661) 79 The Muses and their 
Flamens they cashiere. 1789 Burns Lei, to Mrs. Duniopn^ 
Dec., Ye venerable sages, and holy flamen.s, is there prob- 
ability in your conjectures ? x8o8 J. Barlow Columh, iv. 316 
Let the poor guard less natives never feel The flamen’s fraud, 

B. The and arckijlamen (see Arch- 

FIAMEN) were used by Geoffrey of Monmouth to 
denote the two grades of alleged sacerdotal func- 
tionaries in heathen Britahi, whose place was taken 
on the conversion of the. island by bishops and 
archbishops. Hence pseud in Eng. writers. 


CS330 R, Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 5756 Eyght & 
twenty flamins men tolde. 1387 Thevisa Higdett (Rolls) 
1 1 . 1 1 1, 28 bisshoppis icleged flamynes. X480 Caxton Descr. 
Brit, 25 To these archbisshops sees were subgette xxviij 
bisshops and were called flamines. x6ia Drayton Poly-olb. 
viii. 112 With Fanes vnto her Gods, and Flamins euery- 
where. 1652 Collinges Cazteat for Prof. (T653) 132 It holds 
as much for Bishops and Archbishops (instead of Flammins 
and Archflammins). 

4. attrib.y as flamen-priest, 

*S33 Dd. Berners Gold, Bk. M, Aurel, n. v. (1535) 114b, 
Tbeingownes lorrg lyke flamipe prestes.. 

Hence Fla'menship, the of a flamen, 

1600 HoLLAND XiV^xxvi. xxiii. (1609) 601 C. Claudius, the 
Arohrfiamine of Jupiter, lost his Flamineship. 1610 Healey 
St, Aug. Ciiie ^God Flamines, inheritors of the 
ancient Flamine-.ship. 

Flamenco, -go, obs. forms of Flamikgo. 
Flamer (flF^*moj). [f. Flame v . + -eb i.] 

1. One who or that which flames. 

159* Sylvester Du Baidas 1. ii. 996 And then no more 
you would the Aire allovv For Element, then th’ hot bright 
Flamer now. 1612 Sturtevant Metallica (1854) 110 The 
Scottish coal is the best flamer. x88j Pall Mail G. g Dec. 
5/a Armed only with' an electric battery, or was it only 
a flamer? with which he signalled to the magic lantern, 

2. slang. A pei"Son or thing glaringly conspicuous. 
1809 spirit Pub, Jrttls, (i8ioj XIII. 163 Dick Daredevil 

. . sported a brace of jftamers (wehche.s) on his coach- box. 
1840 H. Cockton Val, 1/dx ii. 5 A criticism on the even- 
ing's performance which certainly was . . *a regular flamer.* 

Flamery, obs. form of Flummery. 
Fla*mesliip, nonce-wd, [f. Flame sb. +-ship.] 
The personality or dignity of (the god of) flame. 

a 1637 B. JoNSON Underwoodsy Execration Vulcany Pox 
on your Flameship, Vulcan. 

t Flamet. Obs, [a. F. famet (also in Pr.).] 

« F'LAMINGO. 1706 [see Flaman.J 

Flamfew (fl 3 e*mfi«). Also 6 flamefew, 9 Sc, 
flamfoo. [Gorruption of Y, fanfehiex-^xoo^l^, 
famfaliica bubble, lie, appi ad. Gr, vofupbXv^ bubble, 
Cf. xaoAd^.fanfmluchei\ A gewgaw, trifle, fantastic 
thing. 

Also Sc. * Any gaudy trapping in female dress,’ *a gaudily 
dressed female’ (Jam.). , 

xS8o 'Bkrkc A lv, F 6x\ A Flamefew, or the mooneshine in 
the water. XS83 Stanyburst AEneis , etc. (Arb.) 138 Voyd 
ye fro theese flarafews. .set a part the begun wurck. x^ 
Temple Bar Mag.Yio'f. 430 Fancy.. had bodied forth a 
curious flamfew. 

t Fla*minal, a, Obs, [ad. L. JldmindUsy f. 
Jldmen Flamen.] Qf or pertaining to a flamen. 

<xz693 Urquhart Rabelais ui. xlviiL 383 The Flaminal 
Mists, and mysterious Flamens. 

Flaxnineons (flis^mimibs), a. Also flaminious. 
[f. la. fidmin-y Flamen + -ecus, -ious. Cf. L. 
Jldmmius.l Of or pertaining to a flamen. 

*846 Worce-ster Flamineous (citing More),^ X864 Wor- 
cester Flapzinious. ITErTOTforfanmieouSy in H. More.] 

Flaming (fl^*mig), vbl. sb, [f. Flame z'. + 
-ING i.] Tie action of the verb Flame. Also 
concr.y something which flames or resembles a flame. 

c X400 Destr, Troy mo The flammyng of )>e flese was ferly 
to see. X546 Bale Eng. Votaries 1. 39/1 A . .starre, whiche 
^med with flamynges of fyre to fall into the sea. .X854 
Ruskin Lect. Archit, Add, 128 Wherever colour is intro- 
duced, ornamentation, .may consist in mere spots, or bands, 
or flamings. 

Flaming a. Also 4 flammande, 

fllaumbea^nd, S flawmand. [f. as prec. + -ING 2.] 

1. That flames; in flames or on fire, as a com- 
bustible; esp. in flammg sword, 

c X400 Maundev. (*Roxb.) xxxiii, 150 pe flawmand swerde 
hat Godd ordaynd bare before be entree. 1509 Hawes Past, 
Pleas. XLiii. ix, 'Ihus in flamjnge tonges all aboute I flye. 
x6xx Bible Gen. iii. 24 A flainmg sword. X78X Gibbon Decl. 
^ III. 137 The spoil, and cattle, of the flaming villages. 
x82x ^UE'L'LEH. Prometk, Unb. i. 88 Nor yon volcano's flam- 
ing fountains. 

fg. X422 tr. Secreia Secret.y Priv, Priv. (E. E. T. S.) 
191 A flawmyng vertu^dwellys yn he herL 1509 Hawes 
Joyf. Medit. 17 O flambynge honour of euery hardy herte. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VIII. ii. 16 O the.se 
flaming spirits J ^ 1874 Morley Compromise (1886) 264 The 
flaming hopes of its friends, 

■f b. Flaming chapel — F. chapelle ardente : a 
chapfel or chamber thickly set with lighted tapers. 

x8ci* Paris as it Ixvii. 318 A flaming chapel was 

constructed at the entrance of the house. 

2. Buiaaing hot, inflamed, fiery. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in, 841 Red Blisters .. And 
flaming Carbuncles. 17B6 Burns * Once fondly losPd\ Who, 
distant, burns in flaming torrid cUracs. X87X IL Ellis 
CatTtllus Ixiv, 354 As* some labourer.. Under a flaming sun. 
bu quasi- 2 ,%'Jiaming-hot, lit. and Jig. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav, (ed. 2) 32 The wind less’ned, 
and weather grew flaming hot. x68x Baxter Apol, 
Nonconf, Min., ixi Flaming-hot DLsputer. 

3. transf. Emitting rays of light, flashing, glow- 
ing, brilliant, ’it Flaming /fy=FiBErLT. 

xg. . E, E, Allit. P. B. X468 Allc be fruyt in bo formes 
of flaumbeande gemroes. ? a 1400 Morte Arth. 198 
Ffesauntez enflureschit in flammande silver, c 1400 Destr, 
3986 Hir ene flamyng fresshe,_as any fyne stones. 
x686 Plot Staffordsh. 116 Our English -Glow- wormes, as 
well as Abe American, or flaming-flyes, have a luminous 
juice in their tailes. *744 Berkeley SirH § I'B^ The glory 
-of the.:, Lord, which- was wont to appeaje in a- flaming -light. 
X826B1SRAKLI ViviGrey m. vii, The large yellow eye grew 
more flaming ,a)id' fiery, ^ 


b. in regard to colour : Resembling flame, very 
bright or vivid; 

CX450 Crt. 793 Her mouth is short .. Flaming 

somedele, not over rea.’ 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trazj. 
(ed. 2) 297 The Bunnana’s . . Irom a dark-greene, mellow 
into a flaming yellow. X7x8 Prior Solomon 1, xxxvi, At 
Noon in flaming Yellow bright. 1863 Miss Braddon 
EleanoPs Viet. II. i. 3 The flaming poppies among the 
ripening corn. x86s Carlyle Fredk. Gi. VI. xvi. xh. 282 
Voltaire has used his flamingest colours on this occasion, 
t -c. : Of a person : Gaudy, *■ loud flaring. 

178X R. Ring London Spy 05 A serjeant of the guards 
entered . . with a flaming wench. 

4. Jig. Highly coloured, higliflown ; startling, 
extravagant, 

x6o6 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. 1. ii. 1x5 He hauing colour enough, 
and the other higher, is too flaming a praise for a good 
complexion, X720 De Foe Capi. Singleton xi. 11840) 191, 
I had heard some flaming stories of Captain Avery, and the 
fine things he had done in the Indies. 1796 Jane Austen 
Pride 4 Prej. x. (1813' 224 The good lady . . did give him 
a most flaming character. 1850 Prescott Peru Ii. 6 The 
flaming pictures , . given by the natives of the riches of the 
land.^ 1868 Helps ilealmah II. xvii. 287 There comes out 
a flaming attack against some poor man. 

6 . Flagrant, glaring, monstrous. ? Obs. 

X706 Collier Reply to Dr. Filmer (1730) 412 The most 
flaming Instances of Vice. X737 Waterland Eucharist 
583 A naming Absurdity. 

6 . Like waving flame in appearance ; flamboyant. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xi. 192 Vith baneris richt freschly 
flawmand. x686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2176/4 A Silver Hiked 
Sword, with the Blade waved or flaming. 1874 Boutell 
Arms 4 Arm. ix. 177 The blade of this sword not un- 
commonly affected a wavy or flaming (Jlamboyanie) outline. 

Hence TlA’ixdLnglj adv, 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves i. xx. 37 How quaint and 
flamingly amorous [is Solomon] in the Canticles. x68i 
Baxter Acc. Sherlocke v, 203 Why would he meddle (and 
so flamingly meddle) with what he understands not ? 1834 
H. Ainsworth Rookwoodi- iv. (1878) 31 A flamingly gilt dial. 
x888 HarpeVs Mag. Nov. 838/1 You are flamingly patriotic. 

Flamingo (flamrqgtf). Forms: 6 (fleming), 
flemeiLgo, 7-8 flemingo, flamenco, 7 - flamingo. 
See also Fleming, Flaman. \p.. Yg. flaniengOy Sp. 
JlamencOy Pr. JLamenCy according to Hatzf.-Darm. 
f. Flame sb. + suffix -enc (a. Teut. -ing) 

often appended in Pr. and occas. in OF. to sbs. of 
L. origin. The ¥, n 2 me,jdamani, is believed to be 
an alteration of the Ft. form ; cf. OF, /errant iron- 
gray, fxomferrenc. So called fr om the colour.] 

1. A bird of the goxm, Phcsnicopterus, with 
bright scarlet plumage, extremely long and slender 
legs and neck, and a heavy bent bill 

1565 T. Sparke in Hakluyt Voy. IlL 520 The fowl© of the 
fresh riuers. . whereof the Flemengo is one, hauing all redde 
feathers., 1634 Sir T., Herbert. Vr< 27 \ 212 Sundry other 
Birds, as . . Passe-flemingoes, 1697 Damiter Voy. (1729 L 
70 , 1 saw a few Flamingo’s, which is a sort of large Fowl. 
1867 Jean Songs on Voices Birds, Sandmartins, 

Where rosy-winged flamingos flsh all day. 

2. attrib, and Comb., as Jlamtngo-legged adj, ; 
flamingo flower or plant, a name for Anthurium 
scherzerianum. 

186* Thornbury Turner 1 . 14 A flamingo-legged footman. 
1882 Garden i Apr. siaA The Flamingo flower. Ibid, 
9 S<mt. 226/1 The Flamingo plant. 

t Flami’Xlical, Obs. \i,l^,Jldmin~y Jldmen 
Flamen + - 10 + -AL.] Of or pertaining to a flamen. 

X64X Milton Ch. Govt, Wks. 1738 I. 63 Superstitious 
Copes and flarainical Vestures. 

ITamm, flam, ? incorrect form of Flawn, (But 
cf. Flammick.) 

x8i9 Scott Bride Lammerm, x, A tart— a flam — and 
some nonsense sweet things. 1820 — Monasi. xvi, The 
wafers, flamms, and paastrymeat. 

+ Flammabi’lity. Also 7 flamability. 
[ft next ; see -^x7xVy, -ITT.] «= Inflammability. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. xii. 335 The oily fat and 
unctuous parts wherein consist the principles of flamma- 
bility. X669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 246 The same 
Essential properties of Flamability. 

y ia.tYiTMfl.’ hlft (flaemabT). a, \f, "L. Jammdre 
to set on fire : see -ABLE.] =* Inflammable. 

x8i3 Busby tr. Lucretius I. 731 That igneous seeds, no 
longer linked To matter flammable, become extinct. X867 
Morning Star la Apr., Their houses are built of much less 
flammable materials than ours. 

t FlaitmLa*tioxi. Ohs. In 7 flamation. [n. of 
2 i.CC\oxii.\.>.Jiammdre\ see prec.] Exposure to fire, 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. n. v. 90 White or Cris- 
talinearsenick. .sublimed with salt, will not endure flamation. 

Flammeotis (flse*mibs), a. Nowrar^. [ft L. 
Jlamme-us f.. Jiamma flame) +- 0 us,] 

1. Of the nature of flame. 

1664 H. More Mysi. Jniq. 45 An inanimate and un- 
intelligent masse of flammeous matter, x686 Goad Cehst. 
Bodies ii. vii. 245 Comets are Flammeous, or Lucid 
Expirations, .produced by the Planets. 1775 in Ash. 

2. Resembling flame or its attributes ; flame- 
like ; hence, shining, resplendent. 

X646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. 111. xxv. 177 This flammeous 
light [of the Glow-worme]. 1672 Phil. Trans. VII. 4071 
The flammeous Life of the Bloud. 1728 Earbery tr. Bur- 
net's St. Dead II. 34 -The Glory of the Person of Christ 
is. .described, - as lucid and flammeous. 

3. Flame-coloured. 

X656-8X 'Qumwr Glossogr.y Flammeous^ somewhat coloured 
like a flame of fire, A L. Ada.ms Wand, JSat. India 


FIiAMMICK, 

XT3 The flammeous flycatcher (Pericrocotus Jfammens),» 
red is the prevailing hue of the former [males]. 

Flammery, obs. var. of FLUMMEitr. 
tPla-mmick- Obs. rare \ji,¥.flamkhe.’\ 
A confection made with butter, eggs, and cheese. 
x6oo SuRFLET Cotmtrie P'arme v. xxii. 720. 
tFla'mmid, a. Obs, rare- K [ad. 'h, fiam- 
mid~uSy f. flam'fna flame.] Flame-coloured ; red. 

1610 W. Folkingham Art of Survey i. iii. 5 The flammid 
Carbuncle, purple Amethyst. 

Plammi*feroilS, a, rare - [f. L. flammifer 

bearing flame {i, Jianim~a '^hKhm-\-~fer bearing) + 
-ous.] Bearing or producing flame. 
s6s6-8i in Blount. 1731-1800 in Bailey. In mod. Diets. 
Plammi’^erouS, ra 7 ‘e. Also 6 fiamiger- 
ous. [f. L,Jlammiger bearing flame (f. flamma -p 
-ger bearing) + -00s.] Bearing flame; in quots. fig, 
1593 R. D. Hypneroiontachia 44 One of these flamigerous 
Nymphes. 1596 R. LCinche] iPeV//at v. With that inrag’d 
(flamigerous as he is'. 1775 in Ash. 

Plammi*VomoilS, rare, [t'L.flammwom- 
us (f. Jlamm-a flame + -votnus vomiting) + -ous.] 
Vomiting out flame, 

1663-76 Bullokar, Flamtmzfoniotes, vomiting or belching 
flames of fire. 1743 W. Thompson Sichiess ii- 284 Hark, 
how the anvils thunder round the dens Flammivomous ! 
tFIa*mpoint. Obs, Forms: 4 fLaumpejm, 
5 flampoynte, flampayn, -peyn, -poyne, 6 flam- 
pett. [? a. F. "^Jlan points,'] A pie or tart orna- 
mented with pointed pieces of pastry, 
t X390 in Pegge Fomne ofCury (1780) 54 To make Flaum- 

? eyns, 14. .in Housek. Ord. (1790) 443 Flampoyntes. 1494 
ABYAN Chron, vii. 587 Flampeyn flourisshed with a Sco- 
chounr oyall. 1325 in Pegge P'orme of Cnry (i 780) 173 Item, 
a Flampett. 

Flamy (fl<?‘‘mi'), tn. Forms: 5-7 flammy, 6 
flambye, 7 flamie, 6 - flamy, [f. B'eame sb, + -vh] 
1 . Of or pertaining to flame or flames ; consisting 
of flames ; beset with flanu s. 

1494 Fabyan Chron, VI, clxiii. 156 The hydde fyre in 
processe breketh oute and shewith great lyghce and flainmy 
blase. 1558 Bp. Watson Sezn Sacram, xvi. 100 The fye ye 
floude . . dothe ouerflowe with his flambye waue.s. xBzi 
G. Sandys Ovid's Met, n. (1626) 225 He . . foure times 
assaild To sack the flamie Pile. 1733 H MIooreJ 7 'o Memoiy 
of Dr, Doddridge vi, The flamy Car, fire>breathing Coursers 
drew. 1814 Cary Dante^ Paradise xxv. 133 The flamy 
circle at that voice so rested. 

2 , Resembling flame ; flame-like. 

1636 Bacon Sylva § 30 Vital spirits, - are a substance com- 
pounded of an airy and flamy matter. 1638 Sir T. H erbert 
I'rav, (ed. 2) 47 A flammy rednesse will orespread the 
heavens. <zz66x Holydav yuvenal 22. The .. flamy 
vail he wears. 1715-20 Pope Iliad xiv. 400 And flamy 
crocus made the mountain glow. i8oi Southey Thalaba 
IX. vii, Her flamy hairs curl up. 1875 H, R. Proctor in 
EftcycL Brit, III. 94/2 Should the aurora be flamy, and 
shoot out rays. 

fj;, a 1586 Sidney A rcadia n. xvii. 176 b. My thoughts. . 
With flamie breathes doo issue oft in sound. 1845 Carlyle 
Cromwell IV. 3 A very flamy, fuliginous set of doc- 
trines. 

fB. Performed by the agency of flame. Obs, 
cxBxi Chapman // iVidT vn. 69 His body I’ll resign To be 
disposed by his friends in flamy funerals. 1633 Swan Spec. 
M. vi. § 2 1x643' 202 [Water] can. .keep our mansions from 
,.a flamie conversion into ashes. 

4 . Comb.y dLs Jlatny 'glittering. 

iS8x Sidney Asfr. ^ Stella Ixxvi, Her flamy-glittering 
lights increase with time and place. 

Flan [flseu), sbP Sc, Also 8-9 flann, 9 flam, 
[cf. Icel. sudden rush, Jlana to rush.] a. A 
sudden gust or puff of wind. b. A puff of smoke 
driven down the chimney by a gust of wind. 

c 147S Rauf^ Cpily:ar 2 Thair fell ane ferlyfuU flan within 
thay fellis wide. 1701 J, Brand Descr. Orkn^y^ etc. 81 
Tho’ the wind be not so strong there will come Flanns and 
Blasts off the Land. 1742 J. Mill Diary (1889) 13 The boat 
was laid under water by a sudden flan. 1820 St. Kathleen. 
III. no It blows squally, as the flams o' reek flappin' doun 
the lum may tell ye. 1866 Edmondstoun Sketlafid ^ Orkn, 
Gloss., Flan, Flann, a gust of wind. S. 

Flan (flsen), sb:^ Coining, [a. F. fian (OF. 
flan, flaon : see Flawn) orig. a round cake, but 
transf, to this sense from the similarity in shape.] 
A disc of metal before stamping ; a blank. 

1868 G. Stephens Mon. II. sn That round stampt 

flan or lamina which thus is mounted. 1880 B. Head 
Guide Coins B, M, 2 The form of the ingot (fan) of most 
of the early coins was bean-shaped or oval. 

Flan Cflseri), sb.^ dial. Also flam. [f. Flan ai] 
a. A shallow, b. A broad-brimmed hat {^=^Jlan~ 
hatx see the adj.). 

a. 1790 Grose Prott. Gloss, fed. 2), Flan, a shallow. 
North. 1867 Smyth SailoPs IVord-hk.^ Flatn, a shallow 
b. 1877 Holderness Gloss. s.v., ‘ Sun’s si parlus hot Ah'U 
put mi flam on 

Flan (flsen), y/i , 4 Also flam. A net used 

in ferreting rabbits. Also attrib,, as flam-net. 

1801 W. B. Dantf.l Rural Sports I. 352 After the holes 
are .. covered with Purse-Nets called Flans, the Ferret 
should be put in. 1876 Surrey Gloss., Flam or Flam-net, 
a small net used in ferreting rabbits. 

Flan (flsen), a. dial. Also 9 flam. [Of un- 
known etymology. There is a remarkable coinci- 
dence of sense with F. Jia^tier slightly concave 
(said of a grindstone), according to Hatzf.-Darm. 
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f, flan tart, Flawn ; but it is difficult to assume a 
parallel derivation for the Eng. dialect word.] 
Broad, flat, and shallow ; also, * shallow with 
sloping sides ’ {^Lonsdale Glossi), 

1781 Hutton Tottr to Caves Gloss., Flan, shallow. 1787 
Grose Provinc. Gloss., Flan, broad. 1835 -yg Jamieson, 
Flan, ‘flat, not very hollow \ 1876 Mid, Yorksk. Gloss., 

Flan-ha e is a summer- hat with a flap'ping brim, w'orn by 
the farmer’s wives. 1878 Cmjtbld. Gloss. s,v., They gave us 
fry’t eggs and collops in a flan dish. 

Flan (rlten), v. dial. [Connected with Flan^:. 
Cf. Flan'CH, Flange vbs^ intr. a. Of a vessel, 
etc. : To expand towards the top, to widen up- 
wards. KS.^Q, ToJlanout. b. Of a window-jamb : 
To splay or bevel internally. Cf. Planning. 

X788 W. Marshall E. Yorksh. Gloss., Flan, to spread 
wide as the .sides of a bowl or scuttle. 1876 Mid-Yorksh. 
Gloss, s.v,, ‘ How .she does flan with that gown of hers I* 

. - A flower vase ‘ flans out ' at the top. 

Man, obs. form of Plane, Flay. 

Fla*ncard. Obs. exc. Hist, Also 6 ?flauLnkart, 
flankett, 8 flankart, 9 (Hist.^ flanehard. [a. 
Cy^ .flancard, f. flanc Flank 
1 . a. A piece of armour for the thigh, b. In horse- 
armour, one of the side-pieces covering the flanks. 

c 1489 Caxton .Sonnes ofAymon vi, 142 Mis swerde- .cut 
thrugh. .an hundred mayles of bis flancardes. xs*3 Doug- 
LA.s YEneis vn. xi. 76 Burnist flaukartis [¥ read flan- i??'flaun-] 
and leg harnes. 1548 Hall Chron. 12 a, Some had . . the 

f uissettes, the flancardes droped & gutted with red. 1555 
iDEN Decades 188 A barbed horse with his barbes and 
flankettes. 1S70 Black tx. Detnmvis Weapons H'ar 350 
The side pieces or flanchards. .which joined the front plate 
or breast-piece to the thigh-pieces and croupiere, 

2. = Flanker 

X767 T. Hutchinson Plist. flfass. II. ii. 163 And firing 
briskly from the flaukarts, saved the house. 
FlaJlch(flanJ),jA! Her. Alsofiaiincb,flanq.ue. 
[? a. 0 ¥ .Jlanche itm..,=^Jlanc masc., Flank.] 

A sub-ordinary formed on each side of the shield 
by a line arched or convex towards the centre, 
always borne double or in pairs. 

We have not been able to find direct evidence that fancke 
was used in Fr. in the heraldic sense ; but the form fanaue, 
and the adjs. fanchd, fanqui, are in Geliot (ed. Pailiot 
1664). 

1563 Leigh Amtorie (1597) 70b, He beareth Ermin, ij 
Flaunches, Vert. This is one degree vnder the aforesaide 
FJa.sques. 1688 R. Holme Arjnoury i. iv. 39 He beareth 
Gules, two Flanches Argent. 17^ Bradley Faw. Diet. 
s. v., Flanches are always born by Pairs ; the Flanch bend.s 
more than the Flask, 1838-40 Berry Encycl. Herald. I, 
Flanch, Flanque, or Flasque. Leigh would make flanch 
and flasque two distinct subordinate ordinaries, but Gibbon 
very judiciously accounts them, both as one. 

Hence Plancbed ppl.a., having flanches. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury i. ix. 93 He beareth Vert, a 
Pile, and two deray ones Imbowed or Flanched. 1889 
Elvin Diet. Her. s.v., A shield of Fitz-Alan, flanched ar. 

Flancll Also fla-onch. [This and 

its variant Flange are prob. f. Flanch, Flange 
vbs. The usual explanation is that the sb. is ad. 
0 ¥. Jlanche itm.^Jlanc masc-, Flank; but the 
sense is hardly suitable.] 

1 . Flange 2. 

1726 Desaguliers in Phil. Trans. XXXIV. 81 With a 
Shoulder or Flaunch screw'd within the Circle O O by 4 
other Screws. 1784 Darwin Bid. LXXV. 3 Anothe r leaden 
ring or flanch was soldered round the leaden pipe, 1863 
Smiles Engineers III. 8 With flanches cast upon the tire 
of the waggon- wheels to keep them on the track. 

2 , Comb, as flaneh-cliuck, -mill (see quots.), 
X833 J. Holland Manuf. Meialll. x. 249 Coffee is ground 
by what is called a flanch mill, having the body composed of 
rolled iron, and being screwed against a post in the kitchen. 
1842 FnANCis Diet. Arts, etc., Flanch Chuck, a .. chuck, 
formed like a flanch ; but instead of holes being bored in it 
. . furnished with several points, upon which the article to 
be turned is fixed. 

Hence Plancked///. having a flanch. 

X793 Smeaton Edystone L. 196^ The flanched bolder . . 
whicn surrounds the face of the pillars. 1831 Greenwell 
Coal-trade Terms Nortkwnb. ^ Durham 7 Tubs having 
flanched wheels. 

Flanclx (flGuJ)> Also flaxincli. Flange v. 
[Of obscure origin ; there would seem to be some 
connexion with the synonymous Flan v. ; but the re- 
lation between the two words is not explained by any 
known process c'f derivation. Assuming the prim- 
ary sense to be ‘ to extend laterally Jlattch might 
conceivably be derived from Y.Jlanc Flank ; but 
no vb. *Jiancher of similar sense has been dis- 
covered in Fr. of any period. 

Ka OY.fanchir,flangir,faincktr ocxXit% zs. a synonym 
(perh. a variant) oxflechir to^ bend (cf. Flinch). Can the 
Eng. vb. be an adoption of this in a specialized sense?] 
intr. To spread, widen out ; to slope outwards 
towards the top. Also with out, off. 

X776 Withering Brit. Plants (1706) IV. 357 Dark grey 
and smooth within ; the border flanching out. 1802 Trans. 
Soc. Enc. Arts XX. 288 The sides, from the floor-heads to 
the top of the gunwale, flaunch off on each side. 

Hence Flamching vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1803 Genii. Mag. Apr. 325/x The boat is about 30 feet 
long . . built in a flaunchiug manner. 1802 Capt. Reed in 
Naval Chron. VII, 490 The curvature of the keel and the 
flaunching sides . . render it almost impossible to be upset. 
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1803 TMd. llC, 283 The flaunching, or spreading form of the 
boat, .gives her a considerable bearing. 

FlBiBCOnade (flse'qkdn^ijd). Fencing, Also 7 
flancanade, -kouade, 9 flancoiinade. [a. Y.Jlan- 
conade, f. Jlanc : see Flank,] A thrust in the flank 
or side. 

S664 J. Wilson Cheats iv. i. Dram. Wk.s. fx874) 68 Ob- 
sei ve—how true it bends ! Ah I for a ^ass In flanconade ! 
X698 Farquhar Lozfe «$■ a Bottle n. li, SaJ sa l defend 
flankonade, madam. 1779 Sheridan C rzVfrii.ii, Hah! thrust 
in tierce parried ,. then flankonade . . and a palpable hit 
1889 Pollock etc. ii; (Badra. Libr.) 53 This is the 

famous thrust known as flanconnade or iiement d* octave. 

attrib. 1809 Roland Fencing iv. 74 This flanconade 
thrust cannot be well made use of, unless [etc.]. 

t Fla’BcLaJl- Obs. [Ofunknown origin; some 
of the quots. suggest that it was supposed to be 
originally a term of fortification.] A part of a 
lady’s head-dress (.see quots.). 

1^0 Evelyn Mundus MuUehris B Montd la haut, and 
Palisade, Sorti, Flandan Burgolgne, Jardind, Cornett. 
— Fop-Dict. 18 Flandan, a kind of Pinner jqyning with 
the Bonnet <2 1693 Urqu hart m xlvi. 375 Great 

Ladies.. with their Flandan, Top-knots and Sultana’s.^ 1694 
N. H. Ladies Diet, xo s. v. Apparel, A Flandan is a kind of 
Pinner join’d with a Cornet. Ibid, ^2$ s. v. 'Top-knots, Will 
it not be convenient to attack your Flandan first, says the 
Maid? More Anger yet? still Military Terms? 

t Flsit'llderMil. Obs. (See also L lounderkin 
and Flandeican a.) [f. next -t- -kin,] 

1 . An inliabitant of Flanders, a Fleming. Also 
attrib. (quasi-<2t^‘.) = Flemish. Obs. 

X694 S. Johnson Notes Past. Lett. Bp. Burnet i. 33 Till 
we are in the Condition of the Flanderkin Towns, he need 
not urge us with their Practice and Example. 1698 
Luttrell Brief Rel. ( 1857) IV. 432 The Flanderkins have 
laid a duty of 3 guilders upon every 100 of Irish wool that 
is imported there. xSio J ane Porter Scot. Chiefs iii. xv. 
342 The Flanderkins .. suddenly giving way with cries of 
terror. 1821 Hogg facobite Relics n. ii. 8 But Flan- 
derkins they have nae skill To lead a Scottish force, man. 

2 . slang. (See quots.) 

axyoo B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Flanderkin, a very large 
Fat Man or Horse. i8ix Sporting Mag. XXXVIH. 63 
Florikins are amongst the nondescripta . , in ornithology . . 
You read of them . . under the name, I believe, of Flander- 
kins. 

Planders (fla’ndwz). [ad. Du. Vlaanderen^\.\ 
the name of an ancient countship now divided be- 
tween Belgium, France, and Holland.] 
fl. Short for: B,. Flandersdace\ b. Flanders- 
horse. 

1690 Evelyn Mundus Mtdiebris 3 Four Cushion-Cloths 
are scarce enough, Of Point, and Flanders. *7x8 Cibber 
Nonjuror ii. ii, J oes he keep his Chariot and Berlin, with 
six flouncing Flanders? 

2 . attrib. SLS Flanders chest ^ flax, lace (whence 
-laced), mare, shape, wagon, d. Flanders brick 
= Bath-brick ; f Flanders colour, ? tawny orange ; 
Flanders counter : see Counter sb.^ 3 ; f Flan- 
ders -fortunes, -pieces (see quots.); f Flanders 
tile (a) - Flanders brick ; (b\ « Dutch tile. 

1858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, * Flrntders-hrick. X875 Urds 
Diet. Arts II. 401 Flanders Bricks, commonly called Bath 
bricks. [1433 Nottingham Rec. II. 140 Unam cistara 
Flaundr'.} 1460 Inv. in Ripm Ch. A cts 365 De j *flandyrs 
kist, 3* 1653 Inv. T. Teanby of Barton-on-H umber (N. W. 
Dmc. Gloss . ', One fflaunders chist. xqzx Strype EccL Mem. 
II. xii. 338 His standard an unicorn silver ermine . . and his 
pensils *Flanders colour. 1557 W ills 4 * / nv. N . C. (Surtees 
1835) 158 In the Halle ij *flanders counters wt*> ther carpetts 
xx". x84a McCulloch Diet. Commerce s.v. F/a.x', ^Flanders 
or Dutch flax is . . of the finest quality, a 1700 B. E, Diet. 
Cant. Creno,Y‘Flanders-foHunes, oi smz!!!S. Substance. X664 
Newsman 26 May in Mrs. Palliser vii. 102 A blick 
lute-string gown with a black ^Flanders lace. 1690 Evelyn 
Mundus Muliebris 3 With a broad Flanders Lace below, 
xG 8 SLond. Gaz. No. 2x70/4 An open *FIanders.lac’d Neck- 
cloth. x6i3-ifiW, Browne ArxV. Pasti.v. 505 A stub home 
Nagge of Galloway . . or a ^Flaunders Mare. 1816 Scott 
Old Mart, ii, A wheel-carriage . . dragged by eight long- 
tailed Flanders mares, axqoo B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, 
*Flanders-pieces, Pictures that look fair at a distance, but 
coarser near at H and. 1664 Dryden R ival L ad ies ai . L 
He lov’d, that * Flanders shape, that lump of Earth And 
Phlegm together, 1544 Liber Magnus C. C. C. Oxon. 
(MS*), Impensa sacelli It' pro oleo et *flawnderstele ad 
mundanda candelabra sacelli, iiij d. 1577 B, Googe Heres- 
bach's Husb. IV, (x$86) tBxh, To beate in powder Bricke, 
or Flaunders Tyle. i6oo-x Trinity Coll. .idre. in Willis 
& Clark Cambridge (yZZG) II. 483 Flaunders tyles to pane 
the chimney in the - . great chamber. 1876 Voyle Milit. 
Diet. (ed. 3), * Flanders Wagon, a wagon suited to the 
transport of all light stores, 

t ]Pl 8 liH.drican, a. Obs. Also Flandrikan, 
[f. prec. -t- -10 4- -AN ; but prob. an etymologizing 
alteration of Flanderkin.] -Flemish. 

x8oo J, Milner Lett. Prebendary (18x3) 165 John Hooper 
..married a Flandrican woman. 1824 M' Culloch ATxifA/. 
4 - W. Isles Scotl. I. 57 It is in vain . . to affect to despise it 
as Tudesque or Flandrikan (in style of architecture). 

t Msii’lldldslx, a. Obs. exc. arch. Forms : 4-5 
flaundericli, -drissli.(e, -dryssh., 9 flaundrish. 
[f. as prec. + -ISH.] - Flemish. 

e 1386 Chaucer Prot. 272 Vp on his heed a fflaundryssh 
beuere hat *632 Lithgow Trav. Xi-480 The Gentlemans 
seruant, a Flandrish Fleming. x8(^ W. Irving Knickerb. 
(x86i) 234 In rich apparel of the antique flaundrish cut. 

tMLane. Obs. Forms: 1-4 flan, 3-4 flon, 
4-5 flone, 5-9 Sc. flane,. 5-6 flain(e, (6 flayn). 
[OE. flan masc. and fern. — ON. fleinn masc., 


FItAMEBIE. 


FLANK. 


cognate with OE. fld : see Flo. The word sur- 
vived longest in Sc. ; otherwise the normal form 
would have been_/?i?;2<f.] An arrow, 

Beowulf (Gr.) Sy^SSan hyne HaeScyn of horahosan 
his freawine flane ^ftswencte. a lOoo Byrktnoik 71 iGr.) 
J?urh flanes flyht. a izag ynlmna 7 pe flan t^e of luue fieoS, 
c t34o ^ Gr. Knt. Ji 6 x At vche [)>atl wende vndir 
wand® wapped a flone, <^1450 H enrvson Mor. Fah. iv, 3 52 
His bow he bent, ane flane with fedderis j^ray He haillit 
to the held. 1567 Satir, Poeim^ Reform, iii. 32 Ane flaine 
lat fle with bow m tyme of neid. 1734 Poems on Royal 
Company of Archers 34 Burnished swords and whizzing 
flanes. 

Manel, obs. form of Flannel. 

II Hkaerie (flan’rf). [F, ^dnerie^ f. fi&mr to 
lounge, sannter idly.] The disposition or practice 
of an idler or lounger. 

X873 Hamerton InhlL Life x, vu, (1876) 371 Intellectual 
fldnerie, 187s H. James Trmisatt Sketches 126 The aim- 
less Mnerie which leaves you free to follow capriciously 
every hint of entertainment. 

iTPlaae'tO? (flanor). [F, fidnetity i. fldneri 
see prec.] A lounger or saunterer, an idle * man 
about town \ 

3:872 E- Braddon Life in India vi. 236 He will affect 
a knowledge of London life that only comes to the re^^ular 
flilneur after years of active experience. 1876 Ouiua Winter 
City vi. 149 An existence which makes the life of ,the Paris 
fldneurs look veiy poor indeed. 

Flaug' (dseg) - A two-pointed pick used by miners. 
*8158 in SiMMONDS Diet. Trade. 1874 in Knight Diet. 
Meek. 

Mang, obs. and dial. pa. t. of Fling v. 

: Flange (fisendg), sb. [See Flanoh sb.^l 
L A widening ox branching out ; the part that 
widens out : t O'* a- in a metallic vein. 

*688 R. Holme Armoury m. vii. 320 '2 The top that goes 
out wider than the bottom, is called the Flang of the Pan. 
1747 Hooson Miner's Dict. J j b, FlaHg:e [is] a Place where 
a Vein takes a run out of Course into one, and sometimes 
both Sides, insomuch that the Ore lies more scattered. 
1881 Raymond Mining Gloss.^ Flange^ applied to a vein 
widening. 

2 . A projecting flat rim, collar, or rib, used to 
strengthen an object, to guide it, to keep it in 
place, to facilitate its attachment to another object, 
or for other purposes. 

*785 Hyche & Pardon Dici.^ Flofige, those Side Pieces 
that are cast ion to Iron Pipes or Barrels to screw *em fast, 
or to hang by. 1833 J. Holland Manuf. Metal. II. 
247 At each end of this cylinder there is a deep flange or 
margin. 2838 Simms Public Wks. Gt. Brit. 70 The, flange 
or rib on the tire shall not project more than one inch. 
xiB79 Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 207/1 The whole are 
firmly sechred by two metal flanges .. which are tightly 
screwed up. 

■ 3. Hence a. Any rim or projecting surface, b. 
A dattened-out disc. biank-Jldngg. 

1876 VtyttM Mint. Dki. (ed. 3) s. v., The rim of metal 
^und the mouth of gun caps used with percussion muskets 
is called a flange. 1877 Holdertiess Gloss.^ Flange^ the 
brim of a hat 2884 Knight Diet. Mech. IV, Flange^ a 
plate for covering., the end of a pipe or cylinder. 

4 . attrih. and Comb.^ as Jlange-coupHng^ --joint ; 
flange-maker \ flaiige-biish,iiig(seequot); flange- 
pipe {U'.S.\ pipe in sections with flanges for fixing 
together ; flange-pulley, a flanged pulley ; flange- 
xail, {a) a rail with a flanged base ; {b) U.S. (see 
quot. 1864) ; flange-wheel, a flanged wheel. 

*884 Knight Diet. Mech. IV, *Flan^e Bushings a flange 
carrying a shell which acts as a bushing to a hole. Jbid.^ 
*Fiange Coupling^ a device for connecting pipes at any 
angle from o® to 90*. 1864 Webster, *Flange-joirtt, a joint 
in, pipes etc. made by two flanges bolted together. 1884 
Knight Diet Mech. IV, ^Flange^ FiPt^i * Flange Pulley. 
*864 Webster, * Flange-rail, a rail having on one side a 
flange to keep wheels, etc., from running off. x888 Lock- 
wo^'s Diet Mech. Engin.^ Flange Rail, a flat-bottomed 
or flat rail, as distinguished from a double-headed rail. 

Flange {flaendg), V. [See Flanch v. ; in senses 
3 and 3 f. prec. sb.] 

1 , intr. To widen out. Also, with out. 

3820 Wilbraham Chesh. Gloss.. Flange, or flange out, to 
spread, diverge, to increase in width or breadth. 1878 
Stevenson Inland Voy.^ 167 The east-end of a church . . as 
it flanges out in three wide terraces. 

2 , To take the form of a flange. (In recent Diets.). 

3 , trans. To supply with a flange, attach a flange 
to, form a flange upon. 

X873 R. WH.SON Steojn Boilers 92 By flanging either the 
barrel or end plate. 

Flanged (flsendgd), ppl. a. [f. prec, sb. or vb.] 
Made or fitted with a flange. 

*797 J- CuRR Coal Viewer ^ Engine Builder 51 The 
angle of the flanged end of the communicating pipes. 1852 
T. Wright Celt. Roman, 4 Saxon (i86xi 166 Flanged tiles 
were not unfrequently used for this purpose. 

Flanger (flsemdgai). [f. Flange v. + -eb 1.] 

1 . (See quot.) 

*893 Labour Cotmnisswn Gloss., Flangers. also called 
‘boiler-smiths*, are men, in the shipbuilding, industry, who 
bend the plate edges where angles cannot be made to fit. 

2 . A vertical iron or steel bar for scraping 
snow and ice from the inside of rail-heads to make 
room for the wheel-flanges 

Flanging (flaemd^ig), M. sb. [f. Flange v. + 
-iNGi.] The action of the vb. Flange. 
s86x W. Fairbairn Iron ' 150 It will bear punching and 


281 . 

flanging^ like a sheet of copper. 2869 Sir E. J. Reed Ship- 
huild. vi. 105 To facilitate the flangmg. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as flanging-hammer, 
•machine, -press. 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech. I, 876/1 Flanging-machine. 
1884 Ibid. IV, Flan^g Hammer, a machine for turning 
flanges on sheet-metal for boilers, tanks [etc.]. Ibid., 
Flanging Pres^. 

Flanging (flse-ndgig), ppl a. [f. as prec. + 
-ING ^,] That flanges or has a flange. , 

x88o H. C. St. John Wild Coasts Nipon 152 The house- 
fly’s proboscis, .has a broad or flanging end. 

Flank (flsegk),yAi^ Forms: i flane, 4-7 flanke, 
(4 flaunke, flawnkke), 6-7 flanek(e, 5- flank, 
[a. F. flane, flane, li.flanco (Sp., Tg.flaneo, 
only in transferred senses, appears to be from 
French) :—pop. Lat. *flancum. 

The ulterior etymology is disputed. The most probable 
hypothesis appears to be that it is adopted from the Teut. 
word which appears in OHG. hlancka, lanka, MDu. lanke, 
early ME. Lonke ; instances of Romanic fl- from 'I'eut. 
hi- are believed to occur in some proper names, as F. Floo- 
mnt, med.L. Flodoardus. Hiez regarded the w'ord as 
a nasalized form of the h.jd accus S.&ccid, comparing, for 
the development of sense. Get. weiche flank from weieh 
soft ; but no adj. *flanats is known in L or Rom.] 

I. As denoting a part of the body. 

1 . The fleshy or muscular part of the side of an 
animal or a man between the ribs and the hip. 

a xzoo Prudent ins Glosses cited by Napier in Academy 
XLV. 457 Ilia, fiances, c X330 A rth. 4 Merl. 9247 Schuldir 
and side and flaunke also. cxe^tso Lanfrands Cirnrg.z 6 ^ 
]>ou muste ordeyne. .fastnyngis tofore '-St bihinde & in hi.se 
flankis. 2541 R. Copland Guydon's Quest Ckirurg. iv. 
iv. Pijb, q'he .x; place is in the flankes for the rupture, 
1583 Hollyband Campo di Fior 187 The poore jawde . . 
Which; hath no fie.she on his flanes. 1639 Massinger Unnat, 
Combat 1. i, Charge her home in the flank. 1691 Ray 
Creation n. (1704’ 387 The Hedgehog hath his Back-sides 
and Flanks set with .strong and sharp prickles, 1782 Gowper 
Gilpin 127 Which made his horse’s fiank.s to smoke. 1866 
'B.oqwss, Agric. ^Prices I, xxi. 532 They [marking-irons] 
may have been employed to brand the flanks of colts and 
cattle. 

b. A part of the same sold as thick or thin 
flank. 

1796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery xviii. 289 Take a piece of thin 
flank of beef and bone it. 

C. in AracJinida and Crustacea'. The pleura 
or side of the tergum and thorax. 

*835-6 Todd Q^c/, Anat 1 . 202 The flanes .have 

mutually approximated and become united. .If the campace 
is raised in a crab, the flanes or pleune are seen beneath. 

■t 2 . The belly ; the womb. Obs. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvm. i. (1495) 738 An 
olyphaunt hath tetys vnder the breste : and the maare in 
the flanke bitwene the thyes behynde. x^x Caxton Myrr. 
n. vi. 76 They here them ii yere in their flankes. 

3 . In the Leather trade : That part of the hide 
or skin which covered the flank of the animal. 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech., Flank 3. The thin portion of 
a skin of leather. 1885 C, T. Davis Manuf. Leather i, 
L 38 The parts of hides are called butts, backs, flanks, etc. 

4 . pi. (See quots.) [Cfi F, mal de flanes.'] 

*706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), (among Farriers) 

a Wrench, Crick, Stroke or other Grief in the Back of 
a Horse ; also a kind of Pleurisy, proceeding from his 
being over-run with too much Blood. x8io James Millt. 
Diet. (ed. 3), Flaitks in farriery, a wrench or any other 
grief in the bade of a horse. 

II. Transferred uses (with gen. sense * side \) 

6. gen. The side or lateral part of anything, e.g. 

of a building, a mountain, etc. 

1624 WoTTON Archii. (1672I 17 When the Face of the 
Building Is narrow, and the Flank deep. Ibid. 29 They 
[i. e. Piasters] are commonly narrower in Flank, then in 
Front. 1859 Tennyson Vivien 674 So long, that mountains 
have arisen since With cities on their flanks. 1893 Wood- 
ward & Burnett Heraldry II. 687 Flanks iJP. flanes) the 
sides of the escucheon, 

6. Mil. The extreme left or right side of an army 
or body of men in military formation; a wing. 
f A flank (see also Aplank), in flank', at the side. 
To turn the flank (of an enemy) : see Tuen, 

xi^ Patten Exped. Scoil. lijb, The Master of the 
ordinaunce. .did g^l them with hailshot, .and certeyn other 
gunners with there peces, a fl,anke, from our Rerewarde. 
1568 Grafton II. 1309 Whilest he and his horsemen 

gaye the charge on the flanke of their battaille. x6oo in 
Lismore Papers Ser. ii. (1887) I. 33 He drew vpp that 
squadron . . to chardge them in fflancke. 1667 Milton P. L. 
VI. 570 He scarce Had ended, when to Right and Left 
the Front Divided, and to either Flank retird. 1726 Leoni 
Alberti s Archit. I. 69 Whoever offers to approach between 
these towers, is exposed to be taken in flank and slain. 
x8xo James Milit. Diet (ed. p. Flank en potence is any 
part of the right or left win]| formed at a right angle with 
the line, 1810 Wei.I 4NGT0N in Gurw. Desp. VI, 516 The 
enemy having it thus in their power to throw their whole 
force upon both flanks of this army. 2844 H. Wilson Brit 
India II. 271 They.. were tsdcai in flank by a troop of 
cavalry. 

7 . Fortification. Any part of a work so disposed 
as to defend another by a flanking fiire ; esp. the 
part of a bastion reaching from the curtain to the 
face and defending the opposite face. 

1590 Marlowe snd Pt Tamburl, m. ii, It must have., 
store of ordnance, that from every flank May scour the 
outward curtains of the fort. Lacey tr. Tacquett's 

Milit. Archit. iii. 4 The flanques of the Bulwork and 
Courtine. ^ 2704 Lond, Gaz. No. 4082/3 The Ditch is doubly 


' Palisadoed, with very good Flanks within. 2704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn., Flank of the Courtine or Second Flank, is 
that part of the Courtine, between the Flank, and the 
Point w'bere the Fichant Line of Defence ends. 2810 
James Mi/it Diet. (ed. 3) s. v. Fbrtifcai ion, F'ianks of the 
Bastion are the parts between the faces and the curtain. 
1868 Kinglake Crimea iiZ77) HI. v. 364 At the flanks of 
the bastions. 

8. In other technical uses : a. Arch. (See quot. 
1874). b. (See quot 1842). 

1842 Francis Did. Arts, etc.. Flank, the straight part 
of the tooth of a wh.eel which receives the impulse. 2874 
Knight Diet. Mech. I. 876/1 Flank (Architecture) the 
haunch of an arch; the .shoulder between the crown and 
the springing. 

III. 9 . attrib. SLnd. Comb., 2.% flank-piece', (senses 
6, 7) as flank attack, company, defence, flle, fire, 
march, movement, officer', flank-wise Also, 

flank-bone, the ilium or haunch-bone ; flank-w-all, 
a side wall. 

1876V0VLE Milit. Did. (ed, 3)j * Flank-attack.. ont. of 
the modes of attack whereby the side or flank of an army. . 
is attacked. x668 Culpepper & Cole Barihol, Anat. iv. 
xvi. 351 Os Innominatum..which some term, .the '“Flank- 
bone. 1809 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. IV. 324The*flank 
companies of the 29th, 43rd and 52nd Regiments. 2851 
J. S. Macaulay Field Fortif. 150 If the church is not built 
on a plan favourable to *flank defence. 1810 James Milit. 
Diet, (ed. 3h *F'lank-ftles are the two first men on the 
right and the two last men on the left, telling downwards 
from the right. 1810 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. VI. 
331 Be prepared, particularly with your *flank fire every 
morning. x866 E. B. Hamley Operat War vi. 404 Thus 
Bulow’s march to the field of Waterloo was a *flanlc march. 
2796 Instr. 4 Reg. Cavalry (1813) 39 In the *flank move- 
ments of ranks by three's or by two's. 2602 Cotgr. , Soubs- 
poidrine, the *flanke-peece, or hot tome of the brisket of 
an Oxe, &c. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 265 If the House 
had stood by it self, then we might have had light to the 
Stairs from the *Flank Wall. 1819 Rees Cycl., Flank- 
walls, in Engineery, are the same with wing or return-walls 
of a lock or bridge. 2603 Florio Montaigne (1634) 148 
He pursued them, and charged them *flank-wise. 1863 
Kinglake Crimea II. 279 Battalions of infantry which.. 
Mentschikoff had been moving fiankwise. 

Flaixlc (flsegk), sb:^ Obs. exc. dial. Forms; 4 
flaunke, 6 flanke, 9 ijf/u:/. vlank. [Cf. Flake 
of which this may be a uasaUzed form ; Sw. has 
a snowflake.] =Flake 2. 

23. . E. E. Aim. P. B. 954 Felle flaunkes of fyr & flakes 
of soufre. 2586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. m HolinshedW. 
148/1 His companie. .carried vpon the ends of their poles 
flankes of fier. 1888 Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk., 
The vlanks was blowin all over the place. 

Flank (flaegk), v. Also 6-7 flanck(e, flanke, 
(7 flanqne). [f. Flank Cf. Ex. flanqtterl\ 

+ 1 . intr. To shoot on the flank or sideways; to 
deliver a raking fire. Obs. 

2548 W. Patten Exped. Scoil. N vij, Loopholes as well 
for shooting directly foorthward as for flankyng at hand. 

2 . trans. To guard, protect, strengthen, or defend 
on the flank. 

2596 Spenser F. Q, iv. xi. 36 A brasen wall, Which mote 
the feebled Britons strongly flancke Against the Piets. 
1598 Barret Theor. Warres in, ii. ,70 Some do vse to 
flanke the tvyo sides of the battell with sleeues of shot. 
1608 Grimstone Hist. France (1611) 464 The Brittons 
horse that flanked the armie, growes amazed, and leaues 
the foote naked. 2638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed, 2) 34 
A Castle, .flanckt with Ordnance. 266a J. Davies tx.Manr 
delslds Trav. 215 The Walls are very broad, and flank'd 
with Towers. 2666 Drydbn Ann. Mirab. xxvi, Our per- 
fum'd prey .flank’d with rocks, did close in covert lay. 
2704 Hymn Viet lx, This Wing the Woods may flank, the 
Castle that. 1783 Watson Philip III (1839) 95 ^ strong 
iutrenchment, flanked with bastions, <*2837 H. T. Cole- 
BROOKE in Life (1873) 409 The parts of the wall do not well 
flank each other. 2878 Bosw. Smith 3815 It was 

flanked throughout its length by towers at equal distances 
of two hundred feet. 

fg. 1680 J. Serm. Wks. 1718 II. 24 We cannot .. 
Flank and Rear our Discourses with Military Allusions. 
*757 Monitor No. 100 F 8 Ambitious men flank and fortify 
one crime with another, 1884 Chr. World 25 Dec. 995/1 
Flanking himself with an apt quotation from the Psalms. 
absol. 2644 Prynne & Walker Fiennes' Trial^ App. 11. 
Fortified with a gallant Parrapet well flanking. 167a 
Lacf-Y tr. Tacquetfs Milit Archit iii 4 Each part of the 
Fortification must flanque and be flanqued. 

3 . To menace or attack the flank of ; to take in 
flank. Of artillery ; To fire sideways upon, to rake. 

*599 Hakluyt Voy.W. t. 123 Flancki ng and scouring all 
the ditch with their harquebussie. 2600 Holland Livy 
XXV. 564 Beaten back affront, beset behind, flanked on the 
sides . . and environned round. 1736 Lediard Life Marl- 
borough III. 40 The Enemy had, from hence, very much 
flank’d the Right of the Approaches. 2782 P. H. Bruce 
Mem. r. 29 One of our own guns . . unhappily missing that 
object, the ball flanked our own trenches. 2820 Scott 
Monast i, An advanced angle.. with shot-holes for flanking 
the door-way. 

absol. 2654 tr. Sender/ s Curia Pol. 70 To leave no 
enemy in the rear to march after, and.sq to flank or offend. 

t b. To place i artillery, a battery) on the flank, 
for either attack or defence. Obs. rare. 

2653 H. CoGAN tr. Pinto's Treev. v. 12 They had moored 
up the Galley, and by it raised up a platform, whereupon 
they had flanked 25 Pieces of Ordnance. 

4 . To take up or be posted in a position at the 
flank of ; to be placed or situated on either side of. 
Also pass., To be flanked by or with ', to have 
situated or stationed on the flanks or sides; 

2652 EitormKsd 'Gondihert in. ii. xvi, Prostrate Meads,' 
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FLANNELETTE, 


‘With Forrests flanckM, where shade to darlcne.ss grew. 
a 1748 G. Pirr EJ>. to Mr, Spence 34 Where stately colonades 
are flank'd with trees. 1779 J. Moore View Soc. Fr, ( 1789) 

I. xxiv. 188 A well made road .. flanked on each side by 
very hi'^h hills. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xv, These viands 
being flanked by a bottle of spirits & a pot of porter. x86o 
Tvnd\ll Glac. 1. iil 23 High mountains flanked us on 
cither side. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Eur. iv. § 3. 231 
A mountain; flanked by real precipices. 

fb. intr. To occupy a flank position, border 
on or upon. Ohs. 

1604 Grimstone Hist Sie^e Ostend 192 Ten others [em- 
brasures] .. flanke vppon the approches.^ «i68o Butlto 
Milford-hcevett Rem. (1759) 1 . 417 That Side which flanks 
on the Sea and Haven needs no Art to fortify it. 1828 
Webster, v. i. to be posted on the side. 

5 . trans. To march past or go round the flank 
of; in quot. 

1^3 IVestm. Gaz. 22 Dec. 2/3 Did they flank the snow 
and go round to the right, or did they bring the whole 
avalanche down on top of them ? 

b: U,S. slajig. To dodge, etc. (see qnot.) 

187a De Vere Ainericanisms v. 'zZ 6 'V\\^ term io jpank, 
(Which, from the strategy of the generals, descended in the 
mouth of privates to very lowly ..meanings. When the 
men wished to escape the attention of pickets and guards 
by slipping past them, they said Jiankedthexv.', drill 
and detail and every irksome duty was flanked^ when it 
could be avoided by some cunning trick. Soon, .the poor 
farmer vfs^sjianked out of bis pig and his poultry. 

6. Ill various nonce-uses. a. To strike on the 
flank or side. b. Of a ship ; To present the flank 
.or broadside to (a gale), c. To Jlank down : to 
bring down upon the flanks or hips. 

1601 Holland Plmy I. 501 As the said wind may fl.anke 
it on the side. 1704 Swift Bait. Bks. (end), h lanking 
down his Arms clo.se to his Ribs, hoping to save his Body. 
1762 Falconer Shipwr. ir. 298 For this assault should either 
quarter feel, Again to flank the tempest she might reel. 

Hence Fla-nking vbL sh., and;J^/. a. 

1704 Lmd. Gaz. No. 4082/3 There is a Flanking Line 
which Tuns from the Round Tower. 1813 Scott Rokeby 
V. iii, The flanking guns dismounted lie. 1841 Lever 
€, (TMalley xc, Who poured in a flanking _fire.^ 1^4 
Burton Scot A hr. I, v. 294 When he has built his firet 
flanking works, he wants to protect the.se works m the 
same way. 1870 Daily News 20 Oct., *1 his distant flanking 
of their line of communication made the defences that they 
jraLsed all the easier to examine. 1886 Wilus ^ Clark 
Cambridge II. 508 The flanking turrets. 

Plsiilk (flsegk), [Onomatopoeic ; cf. jdukj 
spank. 'I trans. To whip with a light, sudden 

stroke, to flick ; a^so, to crack (a whipL 
1830 Lytton P. Clifford iii, He then, taking up the driv- 
ing whip, flanked a fly from the opposite wall. xB^ An^lo- 
Sapphic Ode in Whibley Cap and Gazvn 136 Kicks up a 
row, gets drunk or flanks a tandem- Whip out of window. 
x86i Mrs. Penny Romance Dull Zz/Jr vii. 52 He still 
eased his feelings by flanking everything in the room with 
a very dusty pocket-handkerchief. 

t Fla'nkard. Obs, Hunting, [a. OF. {noetid) 
fiancar^d, L flanc Cf. Flancard.] See 

qubt. 1576 ; also ? transf. a wound in the side. 

1567 Harman Caveat (Shaks. Soc.) 29 Some preuye wounde 
festred with a fylthyflry flankard. 1576 Turberv. Venerie 
xaB Two [knottes or nuttes] whiche are in the flankes of the 
Deare and are called' flankarde.s. i6i<S in Bullokar. 

Flanked (fl£eqkt),///. a.^ [f. Flank v. + -edI.] 
In senses of the vb. 

1706 Phillips fed. Kersey^ Flanked Angles ikxt Angle 
made by the two Faces of the Bastion. Ibid.^ Flank'd or 
Double Tmaille. Tenaille. 1828 J. M. Spearman 

Brit, Gunner (ed. 2) 44 The barbette batteries mu.st be 
(established in the flanked angles of the bastions. 

Flanked (fli^q^t), ///. a.'^ [f. Flank ^^.“1 + 
-bb 2 .] Having a flank or flanks: only with de- 
fining word, ssjullfflanked, 

1634 Hetwood Wiickes Lane. iv. 'Wks. 1874 IV. 223 He’s 
broad buttock’d and full flanck’d- 

Flanker (flae*qk 9 i), Also 6 flancker, 7 
jaaukier. [f. Flank w.l +-iBh] 

’ 1. A fortification projecting so as to flank or defend 
p,nother part, or to command the flank of an assaib 
ing enemy. 

iSSo-i Edward VI. Lit. Rem. (Roxb.) H. 307 Also for 
flankers at the kepe of Guisnes willed to be made. 1647 
Sprigge Anglia Rediv. {x8S4) x8i The west-gate, wherein 
were four pieces of ordnance, and two in the flanker. 1698 
■Fryer E. India <§• Persia 59 The Ca-stle is seated towards 
the bottom of the Bay, commanding it every way from the 
Points and Flankiers. i7S3 J- Bowdoin Let to Franklin 
xz ySAov. 'm Eranklin's IVks. (1887) 11 . 3x7 note^ hx each 
corner a flanker, in which is a couple of canon., 1813 Scott 
Trierm. iii. xv. Embattled high and proudly towered. 
Shaded by ponderous flankers. 

;t2. A cannon posted sq as to flank a position. 

tS7S Churchyard Ckippes (1817) 107 The flankers then in 
;murdring holes that lay Went of and .slew, God knowes 
'stout men enow. 1377-87 Holinshf.d Chron. 111 . 1191/2 
Capteine Vaughan .. entered the ditches,, and viewed the 
flankers; whereupon the French shot off the same flankers, 
3 . One posted or stationed on either flank, a. 
Mil. Ova of a detachment of skirmishers thrown 
out ontheflanksof an army when marching, toguard 
the line of march. Usually pL [ = F. flanqtteur?^ 
T5S6 J. Hooker Girald.' Irel. in Hoiinsked\\, i'59 Setting 
out his flankers in severall places. 1633 Barriffe Mil. 
<Discip^ Iki. (1643) 16 ThO Pikes being the Flanquers. 1796 
Stedman Surinam ll. kx. 96 With a few flankers, or rifle- 
men outside the. whole., 1W3 Comk. Mag Jan. 52 Their 
services as scouts and flankers proved invaluable. ■■ 1 


b, in non-military “ases. 

1827 Lady Morgan O'Briens ^ O'FlaJtertys l. 2x9 Lady 
Honoria was still excluded.. by a blockade of carnages, 
and her old flanker the Castlekndck. xZqf^Etandard 
Dict.y Floftker 2. In grouse-driving, one of the men walk- 
ing on the flanks of the line of drivers, to keep the buds 
in the desired line of flight, . 

4 , Anything which flanks or adjoins laterally: 
esp. a. a side- wall of a courtyard ; a wing of 
a building ; a side-piece of timber ; c. a side- 
piece of armour (see quot. 1659), = Flancard ; 

*t‘d. a footpath by thesideof a highway,aside-walk; 

e. one of the side horses in a three-horse vehicle. 

1600 Surflet Centntrie F'artue n. liv. 377"*^ To make them 
[citron-trees] a hood and flankers of Bay tre^. xoxi 
CoTGR., Flanckere, A flanker, side peece, or flanking peece 
of timber, in building. 1631 Earl Cork Diary in Lxsmore 
Papers Ser. 1. (1886) HI. 102 He bwylding. .an enghsh 
bowse . . with 2 ffiankers. 1659 Torri ano, F fuzzCidT*/, flan kers, 
or sidepieces for an armed man or barbed horse. i®2 W ood 
Life (i894i HI. 25 The highway.. pitched, .the middle part 
with Peebles, and the two collaterals or flankens with hard 
white stone, 1823 Scott Let. to D, Temy za Oct. m Lock- 
kart. The front of the house is now enclo^d by a courtyard 
wall with flankers of 100 feet. 1879 O Donovan in Daily 
Ne7vs 16 Apr. 3/x While the central animal is. .running along 
a deep naiTOw cutting, the flankers are on the top df Ingh 
banks on either side ; or vice versa. 

Fla*iilcer,^A-*i [fi Flanker (See quots.) 
1840 Gosse Canadian Nat xi They, .throw ^nt lighted 
fragments, ‘ flankers’, as they are called. 1847 Halliwell, 
a spark offire. West 

Flanker (flic-qkaT, Ohs. exc. arch. [f. 
Flanker sh.^ ; cf. however Du* JlanksereUy ad* k . 
flanquer to Flank.] , « 1 

1. trans. To support or protect oa the flanks ; to 
defend or command from a flanker ; tp strengthen 

with flankers. * , r 

1398 Barret Tkeor. Warres iv. i. 96 At euei-y angle of 
the battelL.a good squadron of Muskets, .to flanker it 
euery way. 1624 Caft. Smith P began 

his first peece cf fortification, vpon a Rocke which nankers 
the Kings Castle. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. ,11. xxi. 233 
The ground . . was flankerd from the Earles quarter by 
the Gannon. 166$ Sir T. Herbert rnw. (iS?/) -{o The 
City is compassed with a thick Stone Wall, flanker d and 
moated about. 1721-1800 in Bailey, to fortify 

the Walls of a City with Bulwarks or Countermures. 

Jig. 16x2 tr. Benvenuto's Passenger ii. i. 1? 27,433 1 he Rulo- 
sopher also flanckers this intention of ours. 1621 Earl Cork 
in Lismore Papers Ser. 11. (1888). III. 18 This purchase 
will.. secure and flanker yt [property] in tyme of trouble. 

2 . intr. To make an attack on the flank. 

1603 Knolles Hist Turks (1621) 619 One of these great 
mounts he cast up directly against the face of the towne, 
and the other at a comer of the same, to flanker alongst 
the wall. 16^ Evelyn Sylva > 1679'! 20 Where those sharp 
winds do rather flanker than blow fully opposite upon our 
plantations. 

Hence Fla-nkered 

x86o Whittier Truce of Pis. 18 The gnm, flankered 

block-hou.se, bound With bristling palisades. 

■f FlsL’niker, rof Obs. [f. Flank sb.^ + -eb ^ ; cf. 
flacker, flicker^ intr. To sparkle. Hence F’la'n- 
kering tf. 

1367 Turberv. EpiiaPhes, etc. 127 The fits of love And 
fianckring sparkes of Cupids fire. i 577 T- Kendall 
Flowers of Epigr. 49 By flanckeryng flame of fine love, to 
cinders men are wome. 

Flanky : see Flunkey, 

Flann : see Flan. 

Flannel (flsemel), sh. Forms : 6-8, 9 (dial.) 
flLan(n)en, 6-7 flLan(ii)ing, flan(n)eU, (7 flan- 
nion), 7, 9 (dial.) flannm, 8 Sc. fiamen, 6- 
fiLannel. [Of uncertain etymology. App- first 
recorded in Eng., whence the eoutinental forms 
were prob, adopted; Y . flanelle Q-fite 17th c.), It, 
flafinella, frenella,flannella, Sp. flanela, franela, 
Vg. farinella (? influenced by farinha flour), Ger. 
flanell (1715), Du. flanel, flenel As flannel was 
already in i&h ’c. a well-known production of 
Wales, a Welsh origin for the word seems antece- 
dently likely. Some scholars have conjectured 
that the iormflannen is the original, and is a cor- 
ruption of Welsh gwlanej,t * a flannel’ (O. Pughe), 
f. gwldft wool ( = If. OCeltic ^ulandx—^ 

older ^ana). This is plausible, but involves 
some difficulties : the Welsh word is not originally 
a name for the material, but (as is indicated by 
its formation with' the individuaUzing suffix -en) 
means literally an article or piece of material 
made of wool ; and the assumed change otflannen 
into flannel is peril, less explicable than would he 
the contrary change, which might he ascribed^ to 
the analogy of Hnen^ woollen. Another suggestion 
is that the word is an AF. diminutive of OY. flame 
blanket or coverlet] _ 

1 . An open woollen stuff, of various degrees of 
fineness, usually without a nap. 

XS02 Pr^y Purse Exp. Eliz. of York (1830) 94 Fbr mj 
yevdes of fflanell . .iiij s. a 1586 Sidney A reddia n. il § i 
99 She found Dorus, apparelled in flanen.’ 1597 T. J; 
Sennn, Paitles C. 54 Thou shall haue course flaning 
thy best attyic. 165a Sessions Rec. Wenlock 9 Aug. m 
Jackson &■ Burne Shropsh. Folk-lore xxxii. (18831 480 John 
Eavens badger of flanen. 1677-8' Marvell Corr, cccxxiii 


Wks. 1872-S IL 58X Greater petialtyes upon those that do 
not bury in flannel!. 1704 F. Fuller Med. Gymn.kx’jt^ 

2X2 Flannel is scarce necessary or convenient on this side 

old Age, 3^790 Burns Tatn o' Skdnter Had.. their 
sarks, instead o' creeshie flannen, Been^snaw-white sev(2n- 
teen hunder linnen ! 1S49 Claridge Water-cure 

Mr. Priessnitz e-xpects all his patients to leave off wearing 
flannel . . next to the body. 1882 Beck Draper’s Diet s. v. 
Flannel, Such [Flannels] as have the pile raised on one side 
..are termed Raised Blannels; when both sides are so 
covered they are Double -raised Flannels. 

b- pi. Different kinds of flannel ; flannel goods 
in general. 

1581 Act 23 Eliz, c. 9 § I Logwood .. wherewith divers 
Dyers . . dye . . Caps, Flannels. 1643 Prvnne Open, Gt S eale 
21 All Worsteds and Flannins within these Townes and their 
Suburbs. 1875 [7z'(f'‘j iq/cA A! r^s I L 401 In Ireland a few 
varieties of low flannels and coatings, called Galways, are 
manufactured from Irish grown wool. 

f c. With reference to the obligation of burying 
in \yoollen (i 8 & 19 Ghias. II, c. 4) • A shroud. Obs. 

zti683 Oldham Satlm Poems. ^ Transl (1684) 174 He 
could not save Enough to purchase Flannel, and a Grave. 
1683 Tryon Way to Health 320/1 If they escape the Wooden 
Tenement and Flannel. -,1- •, 

d. Ludicrously used to designate a Welshman. 
1598 Shaks. 3 Perry W. v. v. 172 I am not able to answer 
the Welsh flannel. « -i •, 

2 . pi. a. Underclothing made of flannel ; also, 
pieces of flannel used for bandages, etc. 

1722 De Foe Col, Jack (1840) 296 Having . . my flannels 
taken off my legs. 1771 Smollett Humph. CL I. 17 Apr., 
She forgot to pack up my flannels. 1841 Emer.son Nat.,. 

Wks. (Bohn) II. 274 A universe in slippers and 

flannels. 

b. Garments of flannel, for boating, cricket etc. : 
to get or receive onds flannels (see quot. 1889). 

188S J. pAYNil/jv/, Mirbridge ix, He had worn cricketing 
flannels. 1889 Bofs Own Paper 24 Aug. 746A Carele:^ 
sch(joIboys . . lightly dres.'ed in flannels. 1889 Barrere & 
Leland Slang, Flannels (Idzxxo'd), go get one's flannels i.S 
to obtain promotion to th^ school cricket, or football eleven. 

3 . (See quot.) 

1884 Knight IV. 346/1 Flannel, the first stage 

in the manufacture of plain cloth. _ 

4 . trans/. a. NaHiral flannel (see quot. 1850). b^ 
In popular names of certain woolly-leaved plants : 
Poor Maris flannel = Adam’s flannel ; Our 
Lord's or Our SaviouPs Flannel: Ecticum vuF 
gave ( Britten & H-). c. slang (see quot 1 823). 

1823 * J. Bee ’ Slang, Flannel (warm\ grog, punch, or gm- 
twist, with a dash of beer in. 1836 Griffith & Hctfbey 
PPicrogr. Diet. 265 Flannel, Natural, a harsh fibrous 
texture, sometimes found covering meadows, rocks, etc., 
after an inundation. It consists Of the interwoven filaments 
of Confervae, with adherent or entangled Diatomaceae, In- 
fusoria, crystals of carbonate of lime, etc, 

6. attrib. or adj. a. Made of flannel. 

1585 Higins Junius' Nomenclaior A flanell pcticoate,; 
i6ir Florio, Bambagina, bumbasine. Also a flanell wast- 
cote. x6i8 Brathwait Rem, after Death, Descr. Death 
v. He weares No mantle, flanning trowses. a 1700 ? Dryden 
Suum cuique In flannen robes the coughing ghost does walk. 
X784 Johnson Let. to Mrs. Tkrale 9 Feb., I have ju-st b<> 
spoke a flannel dress. *837 Hughes 7 'om Brown il vm, 

111 white flannel shirt and trousers. ' 

b. In nonce-uses : Resembling flannel, 

1764 Walpole Lett.ixBzo) III. 9 , 1 have little fevers every 
night, which bid me repair to a more flannel climate. I75>s 
Wolcott (P. Pindar) Pindariojia Wks, x8i2 IV. 186 A pair 

of flannel cheeks composed her face. ' 

6 . attrib. comb, flanrtef maker, trade, 

-weaver, -weaving ; also flLamxiel-acf (cf. i c) j 
£La,nnel-cake, a kind of thih fiddle-cake ; fian- 
nel-jELower, -plant, the mullein ; hence flannel- 
leaf ; flannel rash, (see quot.) ; flannel-weedj 
some water-plant. 


1678 T. Jones Of Heart < 5 * Soveraign 403 (By a Canonical 
^Flannel Act) [it] must be buried out of the way, as useless. 
1792 Munchhdusen's Trav. xxix. 131 Ten thousand thousand 
Naples biscuits, crackers, buns, a: d *flannel-cake«v. xeai 
Clare Vill. Minstr. I. 114 Antique mullein's ♦flannel- 
leaves, 1702 Land. Gaz.lSo. 3776/4 John Judd. . rlannel- 
maker. 1848 W, A. Bromfield \\r Pkytologist III. 598 I er- 
hascum thapsus. .from the texture of the leaves known here 
[Hampshire]' sometimes as the ‘ *flannel-plant x888 W. A. 
Jamieson Dis, Skin iii. (iS9i).4i The * ^flannel rash ’ which 
Hutchinson and others have noticed on the chest . .is another 
iastance of an eruption due to clothing. 1879 Encycl, Brit. 
IX. 292/t Blanket.s, a special branch of the ^flannel trade- 
Jhid. Nearly the. whole population ... finds occupation, in 
♦flannel weaving. X893 Pail Mall G. 10 July 10/3 The 
rains, .have put a little more water into the river, and, there 
is not so much ♦flannel weed to qontepd with. 

Flannel Cfl^'nel), z;. [f.prcc. sb.] trans. To 
wrap in flannel, b. To rub with flannel- 

1836-0 Dickens Sk. Boz, Our Parish yi. The children 
were yelloW-soaped and flannelled. Ibid., JLne 

seednd-floor front was scrubbed, and washed, and flannelled: 

Hence Flamnelled jz)//. a. 


HOOD do u-rtrtftimt: i,‘ JosepH I they say 
stage, 'To . . taste the flannell’d ease of age. 

Flannelette (flteiiaet)., Also flannellette. 
[f. Flannel + -btte.] a. (See quot. 1882.) h, 
A cotton fabri'Cj made in imitation of flannel. 

1882 Caulfeild & S AWARD NecdlcWork, Flannellette, 

a description ofavery soft Flannel, mea.sttnng 28 inches m 
width. 1887 Daily News 12 Jan. 3A Huge stacks of a 
poverty-stricken article^ called flannelette. 2893 Lady . x 7 
Aug. 172/2 Flanjtielette is no,t flanneL ' 
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FLAP, 


FlantteHy (Ase-neli^, a. [f. as, prec. -f -ly ^ 
Characteristic or of the nature of flannel ; flannel- 
like. Also^^. (In quot 1842 quasi-<Zi^z^.) 

C1839 Lanoor 2nd, Convert. Sotiihey ^ Landor Wks. 
1846 II. 1 74/1 The dreary hydropathy and flanelly voices of 
the swathed and sinewless. 1842 Bischoff iVooUen Mann/, 
<1862) II. 148 It [the wool] works more flannelly. 2889 H. A. 
Dodds Rep. Paris Exhib. s The sooty ‘ flannelly ’ appearance 
of the manipulation in some of the exhibits. 

Planmiig’ (flae-nig), vbl. sk [f. Flan v, + 
-INOI.] (See quots.) 

2849-50 Weale Diet, Terms^ Flanning, the internal splay 
of a window'jamb. 185a Raine North Durham referred to 
in Did. Arch, ‘Arch. Publ. Soc. i86a'. 1874 Knight Diet, 

Hech, I. 876/2 (Building), the internal flare of a 

window jarab. The entbrasitre. Or of a fireplace Coving, 

Flanque, Flanqued //<?r. : see Flanch sb,^ 
Flant, obs. form of Flaunt. 
t Flaiiita*do, Obs, [? f. Flaunt v, with. 
pseudo-Sp. ending.] ? Flaunting. Also attrih, 

XS83 Stanyhorst Mneh i. I'Arb.) 18 Thee Troian nauye. . 
the sea sake foaming wyth braue flantadoe dyd harrow. 
1S94 [see Firking]. 

t riantitantingr, ppl^ Ct, nonce-wd. [A re- 
duplicated formation on planting «■ Flauntino. 
Cf. Flaunt-TcVNT.] Flaunting. 

15^6 Nashe Saffron Walden jt In that flourishing flanti- 
tanting goutie omega fist. 

Flap (flsep), sb. Forms : 4-7 flappe (6 flepe), 
7-8 flapp, 5- flap. [f. next vb. ; cf. T>M,Jiap blow, 
fly-flapper, lid of a can.] 

1. The action of the vb. Flap. 

1 1 . A blow, slap, stroke. Also Jig, Obs. 

^1330 Arth. 4 Merl, 8084 With fauchouns, axes and 
battes, Ich gaue other sori flappes, 2377 Langl. P. PI. B. 
xia. 67 This freke . . Preched of penaunces , .And flappes of 
scourges, e 1460 Tawndey Mysi, (Surtees) 206, I shalle 
lene you a flap, My strengthe for to kythe. 1535 SrEWAttr 
Cron. Scot. I. 382 Thair freikis fell with mony fercie flap. 

b. A blow given with something broad and 
loose (cf. 2). Also 7?^. fA flap with a fox tail-, 
fig, ? a contemptuous dismissal ; a trivial rebuke 
(cf. Flap tA. 2 d). 

2^53 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 38 So that he [the laws'er] 
gaineth alwaies. .whereas the other get a warme Sonne often 
tymes, and a flappe with a Foxe taile, for all that euer thei 
haue spente. 25^ Florio, Fageiolata^ a flim-flam tale . . a 
flap with a foxetaile. 2653 A. Wilson Inconst, Lady in. i, 
Liquorish flies do sometimes meet with flaps. *727 Wilt of 
S, Jackson^ If the Beadle make any demand.. send him 
away with a Flapp of a Fox taile. Gulliver 

ni. ii. 27 This Flapper is . . employed . . to give him a soft 
Flap on his Eyes. 1727 Gay Lady ^ Wash 8 The slightest 
flap a fly can chase, a 2734 North Exam. t. ii. § 84 (1740) 
75, I found another Flap for the House of Peers. 

2 . ‘ The motion of something broad and loose * 

( J.), as a wing or a fly-flapper ; the noise produced 
by its motion, or by contact with some other 
object. Cf. Flap 2/. 5. 

2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (2776) V. 9 The flap of a swan's 
wing would break a man’s leg. 2826 Byron Siege Cor. xxii, 
The flap of the banners, that flit as they’re borne. 2823 
Scott Peveril ix, The flap of their wings niu.st have been 
gracious in the ear of the famished prophet. 1859 Kingsley 
Misc. fi86ol I. 152, I can hear the flap and snort of the 
dogs’ nostrils. 2860 Tyndall Glac. n. i. 226 A gnat can 
execute many thousand flaps of its little wings in a second. 
II. Concrete uses. 

f 3 , Something broad to strike with ; esp, a fly- 
flapper. Obs, 

CX440 Promp. Part/. 163 Flappe, instnimente to smyte 
wythe flyys. 1:2525 Cocke LoreUs B, (Percy Soed 2 In his 
hande he bare a flap for flyes. 1558 Phaer Mneid v, Argt. 
L iv b, Ye game called Coestus (which is fighting with bagges 
or flappes of leather hanging hy stringes, wherin is either 
lead or sand). 2624 Heywood Captives i. i. in Bullen O.Pl, 
IV, The butchers wyves . , stood with theire flapps in theire 
hands like fanns. 2726 Swift Gulliver lit. ii. ig A young 
Man with a Flap came up to my side, and flapt me gently 
on the Right Ear. 

4 . ^ Anything that hangs broad and loose, fastened 
only by one side’ (J.). 

2522 Skelton Why not to Court ii66 With a flap afore his 
eye. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr, v. i, 36 Thou greene Sarcenet 
flap for a sore eye. 2668 Wilkins Real Char. 131 The lesser 
. . having small roundish flapps on either .side of the body. 

Land. Gaz. No. 4058/6 A Negro Boy ..the Flap of 
oneof his Ears being cut off. 1849 Parkman Oregon Tr, 
(1872) 192, I put aside the leather flap that covered the low 
opening. 1892 Kipling Light that Failed x, [He] gave 
mm a letter with a black M on the envelope flap. 

b, A pendant portion of a garment, hat, or cap. 
Hence applied to the garment or hat itself iplang). 

1530 Palsgr, 220/2 Flappe of a gowne, cappe. 2590 
Greene Mourn. Garm. (1616) ii His coat was greene . . 
Turned ouer with a flappe. 163a Sherwood, The flap, or 
back point of a friers cowle, cahnSr, 2699 Dampier Voy, 
II. III. 64 We spread abroad the Flaps of our Coats. 1707 
jEIearne Collect. 14 Sept., An armfull of y“ he took home, 
covering them with one flap of his Gown. 2723 Swift 
Frenzy /. Dennis^ The flap of his breeches dangled be- 
tween his legs. 2792 Mad. D'Arblay Let.^ to M rs, Phillips 
Nov., An old-fashioned suit of clothes, with long flaps to 
a waistcoat [etc.]. 2875 Plain Needlework 18 The old- 

fashioned shift with flaps. 2892 C T. Dent Mountaineering 
iv. 104 Tying the flaps of his hat over his ears. 

C. Of a saddle ; also transf. 

2849 Murchison Siluria v.ps A geological saddle, having 
one thin and partly metamorphosed flap only on the east 
side. 1886 Encycl. Brit. XXL 142/1 The saddle . . consists 
of the tree,, the seat, the skirts, and the flaps. 


d. The tail of a crustacean. 

2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. VI. 373 The .spawn ..sticks to the 
barbs under the flap, or more properly the tail [of the crab]. 

2842 H. Miller O, R. Sandst. viii. (.ed. 2) 173 The terminal 
flap of this gigantic crustacean was , . continuous. 

e. (See quot.) 

1669 Hacke Orig. Vo^. (1699) III. 62 Penguins . . have 
neither Feathers nor Wings, but only two Fins or Flaps, 
wherewith they are helped to swim. 

5 . Something broad and flat, hanging or working 
(vertically) on or as on a hinge. 

2565-73 Cooper Thesaurus s. v. Bi/oris, Bi/ore fenestrse 
, . with two flappes. 2754 A. Murphy Grafs Inn JrnL No. 
103 p 9 One Table, the Flap broken. 1825 J. Nicholson 
Operat, Mechanic 140 He makes each sail . . to consist of 
six or eight flaps or vanes . . moving upon hinges. 1840 
Dickens Barn, Rudge iv. It [the cellar] had a great black 
wooden flap or shutter. 1859 Mtisketry Insir. 71 The first 
and second class men . . should be trained to fire at 300 
and 400 yards with the flap of back-sight down. 1867 
Trollope Ckron, Barset I. iv. 27 There was a table.. one 
flap of it was gone altogether. 

b. A valve. Tide flap : a valve used to shut 
off the tide-water from a sewer. 

2824 R. Stuart Hist. Steai/t Engi/te 151, r, r, r, are the 
valves or flaps. 2869 Lonsdale Gloss.^ Flap, the leather or 
valve of a pump. 1884 Health Exhib, Catal, 55/2 A Col- 
lection of Sanitary Iron work, such as . . tide flaps, &c. 2892 
Pall MallG. 7 Sept, t/3 We descend to the other side of 
the ‘flap’ — the men's term for a ‘penstock’. 

C. Anat. f {a) The epiglottis. Obs. (b) In 
fishes : The operculum or gilbeover ; a similar 
cover for the nostril. 

<:255o H. Lloyd Treas. Flealfh H iv, Agaynst al grefes in 
the flap bainge in the mouth whyche couereth the wind pipe. 
i68t W, Robertson Phraseol. Gen. (16931 1224 The cover or 
flap of the throat, epiglossis. 2802 Bingley A nim. ^V<?^.(i8i 3) 
I. 37 They fill their mouth with water, then throw it back- 
wards with so much force as to lift open the great flap, 
and force it out behind. 1882 Gunther in Encycl. Brit. 
XII. 637 Nostrils of Raia lemprieri, with nasal flaps 
reverted. 

d. One of the floats of a paddle-wheel. 

2840 Thackeray Catherine vi, The Ensign’s arms were 
working up and down . .like the flaps of a paddle wheel. 

6. Something broad and loose, irrespectively of 
connexion with anything else; esp, an overlying 
layer ; a broad piece of any material. 

2603 Florio Montaigne (1634) ^^7 We are all framed of 
flaps and patches and of .so shapelesse and diverse a con- 
texture, that [etc.]. 01x634 Randolph H ey for PI onesty v , 
Wks. (1875)474 A rump or a flap of mutton were a fee For 
Jove’s own breakfast. 2764 Footp. Mayor of G. Wks. 
2799 I. 173 The damn’d fat flaps of shoulders of mutton. 

2843 Thackeray Contrib. to ^ Punch' Wks. 1886 XXIV, 145 
The flap of a .shoulder of mutton . . I ate cold. 2848 — Bk. 
Snobs i, We . . had flaps of bread for plates. 1866 Daily 7 'el. 
18 Jan. 5/2 Large flaps of swine’s flesh. . make their appear- 
ance at breakfa.st. 2884 Bower & Scott De Barfs Phaner, 

1 J4 The great flaps of cork on the cortex of Boswellia papy- 
rifera. x^ Barr^re & \jsLAmi Slangs Flap (thieves), sheet 
lead for roofs. 

b. A large, broad mushroom. Also Flab. 

2743 Pickering xw Phil. Trans. XLII. 598 The thin Fila- 
ment is that to which the Edges of the Head of the Mush- 
room adhere, while it is, what is commonly called, a Button, 
and from which it separates by expanding to a Flap. 1769 
Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr.(xjj^) 3,61 Scrape large flaps 
. . and boil them m their own liquor. 1854^ Ene. Cycl. 1 . 
go/i The common mushroom, .in this state, .is called a flap, 
fc. collect. Scraps. Obs,~^. 

2730-6 Bailey (folio', Flap, moist meat for hogs. 

7 . Surg. a. A portion of skin or flesh, separated 
from the underlying part, but remaining attached 
at the base, 

2807-26 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. 5’) 377 Placing 
the nap of the cornea in regular contact with the part with 
which it was naturally joined. ^ 2856 Kane Arct, Expl. II. 
xii. 127 A flap let down from his forehead. 2878 T. Bryant 
Praci. Surg. I. 536 The flaps were reflected and a large 
gland enucleated. 

b. A piece of flesh or skin grafted upon an 
injured or defective part. 

2823 J. Thomson Led. Infiam. 225 The mode of repairing 
noses by a flap or portion of flesh taken from the arm. 1894 
Wesim. Gaz, 3% Aug. 3/1 The grafting upon the injured .. 
part of flaps of skin taken, .from a neighbouring surface. 

8. pi. in Fandery. A disease in the mouth of 
horses. 

2587 L, yikSCki.Govt.Caf tel ii. (x6o6)x63 Giges or flappe.s 
is pimple.sor teates in the inside of his ^ horse’s] mouth. 
2610 Markham Masterp. i. xiL 32 Swelling in the mouth, 
a sigtie either of canker, flaps, or lampasse. 27. , Farrief s 
Did. (J.), When a horse has the flap-s you may perceive his 
lips swelled on both sides of his mouth. 2847 Youatt 
viii. 206 The sublingual glands , . sometimes enlarge . . and 
are called gigs^ and bladders y and flaps in the mouth. 

9 . dial, or slang. A woman or girl of light or 
loose character. 

2632 Mabbe CeUstina ix. xto Fall to your flap, my Masters, 
kisse and clip. /bid. xx2 Come hither, you foule flappes. 
2892 Northumbld, Gloss. s.v,, A young giddy girl is called 
a flap, or a woman who does not settle down to her domestic 
duties. 

III. attrih. Comb. 

10 . General relations, as fiap^basket^ -doory -seaty 
drapy -valvty -window (sense 5) ; flap-eared adj. 

2862 Sat. Rev.mVl. 286/2 He goes out to all Lancashire 
with hi.s little *flap-basket, and doles out. .his two ounce.s of 
tea. 2844 Zoologist II, 748 The *flap-door of a glass hive is 
opened. 2882 Raymond Mining Gloss.y Flap-door, a man- 
hole door. 2596 Shaks. Tam. Shr, rv. L 260 A horson 
beetle-headed *flap-ear'd knaue, 2892 Daily News 4 Feb. 


3/4 Mr. Samuel asked why '^flap-seats were permitted 
at Drury-lane 'I'heaire. 28^ Skyring's Builders' Prices 
Advt., ■'^Flap Traps .. always kept in Stock. 2867 W. W. 
SuYTH Coal Coal-minitig 2XX The chambers are fitted., 
with *flap valves. 1874 Knight Did, Meek. I. 876/2 /lap- 
valve, a valve which opens and shuts upon one hinged side, 

A clack-valve. 1825 Beverley LigMing Act ii. 19 Leave 
open, .the door, hatchway or *flap-window. 

11 . Special comb. : flap-apple = Flap-tack i b ; 
flap-dock (also flap-dick, fiap-a-dock'), local names 
for the foxglove; = compound frac- 

ture\ flap-bat, one having flaps or a flapping 
brim ; flap-holder (see quot.) ; flap-leg, the leg 
that supports a flap of a table ; flap-mouth, a 
mouth with broad, hanging Ups (whence flap- 
mouthed adj.) ; flap-operation Med. (see quot. 
1884) ; flap-sight, in a rifle, one that turns up or 
down on a hinge; flap-wing dial., the swift. 

1750 W. Ellis Country Housewife 25 Turnover, or *FIap- 
Apple, or Meat Pasties. 2846 E. Anglia Gloss. Suppl., 
*Flapdocky foxglove. 1658 A. Fox Wurtz' Surg, n. xxvi. 
165, I call this a * Flap-fracture, when the Wound of the 
broken kg goeth onely through the flesh and skin, and 
cometh forth with the one end. 1866 Browning in Mrs. 
Orr (1891) 27s Great black *flap hats.^ 1884 Knight 
Diet. Mech. IV. 346/1 * Flap Holder k'Sox%xq.'3X\ a delicate 
prehensile instrument for holding flaps of sutures in confined 
situations. 2882 ^Ai.k Ainer. Revis. (1885) g8 A *flap-leg 
was let down; and .. a table _ was improvised. 1631 
P. Fletcher Sicelides in. iv, Fijb, So, haue you donef 
Fie *flapmouth, Triton, thou beslaueresc me, 2592 Shaks. 
Fen, ^ Ad. 920 Another *flapmouthd mourner .. volies out 
his voyce. 2602 2nd Pi. Return fr, P amass, iv. ii. (Arb.) 
SI Begin thou Furor, and open like a phlaphmouthd hound. 
2785 T. Jones in Med. Commun. IX. 326 {title) Case of 
a *Flap Operation, united by first Intention, Syd. Soc, 
Lex, s.v. Flah operation, a method of amputation in which 
a . . portion of the skin is reflected from the subjacent soft 
parts before these and the bones are divided. 2887 Rider 
Haggard Allan Quaterinain (1888)66 One of the repeatens 
. .fitted with ordinary '’^flap sights. 2834 H. O’Brien Round 
Towers Irel. 38 This, it may be said, is applying a steam 
engine to crush a *flapwing. 

Flap (flsep'), V. Also 4“6 flapp (e. [prob. of 
onomatopoeic origin ; cf. clap, slap, flack, etc. Equi- 
valent words in form and sense are Du. flappeft to 
strike, clap, Qftx.flappen to clap, applaud.] 

'f'l. trans. To strike with a sudden blow. Also 
with doivn, m sunder. In later use chiefly imply- 
ing a stroke with a blunt weapon. Obs. exc. 
dial. 

‘ia 2400 Morte Arth. 2782 Alle he flesche of h« flanke he 
flappes in sondyre. C2477 Caxton ^ason 67 b, A grete 
whirling or tourbillion cam sodaynly and flapped him on the 
visas'e. 2526 Skelton Magnyf 1525, I shall flappe hym as 
a foie to fall at my fete. 2843 T. Wilson Pitman's Pay u. 
Ixxvii, Flap her doun at yence wi' pouther. 

'fh, intr, OT absol. Obs, 

2362 Langl. P. PI. A. vii. 174 And flapten on with fleiles 
from morwe til euen. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R . xn ix. 
(1495) 419 A storke . . smytyth other fiappyth with his bylle. 
i:x4oo Destr. Troy 7674 Tedius .. flappit at hym felly with 
a fyne swerde. C1460 Towneley Mysi. (Surtees) 206 Now 
falle I the fyr.st to flap on hys hyde, 

t C. To flap m the mouth (with a lie ) ; to tell 
a barefaced falsehood to. Also, to flap the lie in 
ends teeth. Obs. 

1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 68, I will flappe Ferardo in the 
mouth with some conceipt. 26x1 Cotgr., Emboucher d'vn 
mensonge . . to . . flap in the mouth, with an (apparant) He. 
1:1645 Howell ( 1650) III. xxiii. 37 They will flap the 

lie in Truths teeth. 1654 Fuller Ruth (i868\ 162 So 

many children flap their parents in the mouth with a lie. 

2 . To Strike with something flexible and broad 
(e.g. a fly-flapper) ; to Mivt away ov ofl; to put 
out (a light) as with a blow so given. 

CX400 Destr. Troy 11795 Ten tymes be-tyde . , J?at hit fest 
was on fyre, & flappit out onone Vnto smorther & smoke. 
£:x44o Promp. Parv. 164 Flappyn wythe a flappe, 

1553 T, Wilson Rhet. ix^^) 201 When many flies stode 
feedyng vpon his rawe fleshe . . he was contented . - to haue 
them flapte awaie. 2603 Holland Plutarch's M or. 966 
With the rest of his taile he flapped and beat her legges. 
x^yn Compl. Servant-Maid 68 Take a clean linen cloth and 
gently flap it [the lace] over oftentimes. 2726 Swift Gul- 
liver HI. ii. 16 With these Bladders they now and then 
flapped the Mouths and Ears of those who stood near 
them. ^ 1735 Pope Prol. Sat. 309 Yet let me flap this bug 
with gilded wings. 2842 Tennyson St. Simeon Stylites 17a 
They flapp’d my light out as I read. 2843 Le Fevre 
Trav. Phys. 1 . i. x. 7, I was assured that two men would 
run before me to flap away the flies. 

b. Of a bird : To strike with the flat of the 
wing; also to drive i^(etc.) by flapping. 

2585 J. B. tr. FirePs Sck. Beastes D}, When the female 
tarieth over long in the feeldes, they [Pygeons] flappe them 
with their winges. 2602 Holland Pliny I. 271 Flapping 
the water with their wings. 2694 R. L’Estrange Fables 
ccclxxviii, The Eagle Flapt off the former [the Beetle], and 
Devoured the other [the Hare]. 1813 "BusviY Lucretius iV, 
847 The cock ..flaps away the darkness with his wings. 2829 
W iFFEN A onian Hours{x%'^) 76 Night’s shrieking bird Flaps 
the friezed window v/ith her wing. 2827 Tennant Papistry 
Storm'd 62 They [doves] forc’d and flappit to the y ird That 
spulyier and fae. 

c. Jig, To call the attention of, as if with a flap ; 
to prompt, remind. Cf. quott ^^26 in 2 and Flap- 
per I. 

2790 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 20 May, ‘ He wants nothing 
. .but a flapper ’. ‘Yes, and he takes flappirg Inimitably', 
x8^ CoHtemp. Ret/. LIII. 13 They . . despatched an agent 
to London to ‘flap* the Colonial Office. 
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d. intr. To make a flap or stroke. Also “with 
down, t {something) with a fox s tail ; 

said fig’ of a lenient or pretended reproof. 

158X Lambarde Eiren, iv. xvL (1588) 582 This is hut .. to 
strike or flap at a fault with a Foxe taile, and none other. 

<7 x839 Landor Wks. (1846) 11 . ic8» I flap down 

with the border of my glove, and brush away , . these gos- 
samer pretensions. 

ts. a. /mw. To clap (the hands), b. intr. To 
clap, applaud. Also quasi-^rt^/^J". To clap (ap- 
plaiisel ; to signify by clapping. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif P?w. xvii. 18 A fool man shal for ioje flappe 
with hondis. — Jer. v. 31 Prestus flappeden for loje 
their hondes. 11^3 Stanyhurst Aeneis i. (Arb.) 42 Thee 
Moors hands dapping, the lixovmsy plaudits, flapped. 

4. a. /r^zwx. To toss with a smart movement; 
to throw down suddenly ; to fold together roughly, j 
Also, to toss (a pancake). Ohs. exc. dial, 

c 1320 Senyn Sa^, i W.) 766 The greihond . . hente the adder ! 
in strong ger, And flapped here al aboute his er, 1644 R. 
CuLMER (Jathedrall Atones Canterbury 5 The maid . . went 
to bed, leaving the Ruffe flapt together as her mistris had 
stampt it. 1847 Halliwell, Flap a froize, to turn it in the 
pan without touching it. 1877 N, JV. Line, Gloss., ‘He 
flapped th’ newspaper doon upo' th' floor.’ 

D, hitr. To fall or throw oneself down suddenly ; 
to flop, colloq, 

1660 Fisher Rusticks Alartn \Vks, (1679) 448 He . . flaps 
suddainly down into a piece of Cow-dung. 17S3 Foote 
Eng, in Paris i. Wks. 1799 1 . 36 Sou.se she flapp’d on her 
back. 1834 S, R. Maitland Voluntary Syst, (1837) 89 They 
.. flap down on their knees before the Bishop. 1865 Car- 
lyle Fredk. Gt, VlII. xvm. xiii. 50 Soldiers flap-down to 
drink it from the puddles. 

5. intr. Of anything attached at one extremity or 
loosely fastened : To swing or sway about loosely ; 
to flutter or oscillate as when moved by the wind. 
Often with the additional notion of making a noise 
by striking against something, or by the reciprocal 
concussion of the parts. 

1529 Skelton Elynour Rmmnyngx^pi Naked pappes, That 
flyppes and flappes. c j6ao Z. Boyd Ziofts F'lo^vers (1855) 9 
I’le let the Main Salle flap against the yard. 1635 Quarles 
Embl, in. xi, My Canvace torn, it flaps from side to side. 
1644 Digby Nat, Bodies ii 64 S'> 370 This Diaphragma .. 
flappeth upon all occasions, as a drum head would do, 
if it were .slack and moy.st. 1796 Southey Ball. 1 ^ Metr. 
T„ Rudiger Poems VI. 21 The long streamer fluttering fast, 
Flapp’d to the heavy gale, 1805 Wordsw. Waggoner Concl. 
SO When windows flap. 1815 J. W. Croker in Croker 
Papers ^1884) July, We are now lying at sea with our sails 
flapping. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rndge Iv, The cheery deep- 
red curtains flapped and fluttered idly in the wind. 1876 
E. J ENKiNS Blot Queen’s Head 7 Proud of their sign-board 
wherever it flapped and .shone. 1877 Holderness Gloss., 
Flap, to close or shut with violence. * Shut deear or it’ll 
flap teea, ther’s sike a wind.’ 

b. trans. {causah To cause to flap; to move 
(any surface) percussively. Also, to shut (a door) 
to sharply. 

1565-73 Cooper Thesaupis%.v /’/<i«^<?,Windesflaptogither 
wide garments in the aire. 1727 Swift Further Ace, E. 
Curtl, His books .. flapping their covers at him. 1801 
Southey Thalaba in. ix, I hear the wind, that flaps The 
curtain of the tent. 1801 Lusignojt II. 164, I . . flapped my 
door to, and locked it. 

6 . a. intr. Of a hat : To have the flap or flaps 
swaying up and down or drooping. 

1679 Trials of White, 4- Other Jesuits He had an old 
black Hat on that flapp’d. 1712-3 Guardian No. xi p 9 
He was so ill that his hat began to flap. 

b. tram. To pull down the flaps of (a hat). 

*7Si Smollett Per, Pic. (1779) IfT Ixxviii. 41 They had 
flapped their hats over their eyes. 1758 J ohnson Idler N 0. 

J 9 F3 It began to rain . . he flapped his hat. X840 Dickens 
iaru, Rudge i, Wearing a hat flapped over his face, 

7, tram. To move up and down, beat (the wings). 
1567 Golding 0 %’id’s Meiam. vi. ii6 But that she clad in 
feathers white liir lazie wings must flap. 1703 Dampier 
Voy, III. 115 They flew flapping their Wings like Lap- 
wings. 1740 Somerville Hobbinol ii. 190 The luxurious 
Wasp ..in the viscous Nectar plung’d, His filmy Pennons 
struggling flaps in vain. 1874 Wood Nat. Hist. 287 The 
Swift does not flap its wings so often as the Swallow. 

b. absol. and intr. To beat the wings ; to make 
movements like the beating of wings. Aliio of 
wings : To move up and down, beat. 

1697 Dryden Mneid Ded. d iv, The Dira. . flapping on the 
shield of Turnus, a x^^ R. L’Estrange (J.', 'Tis common 
for a duck to run flapping and fluttering away. 1821 Clare 
Vill. Minsir. I. 87 They [leave.s] flap and whistle down. 
*823 Byron Jslmid v^, xiii, While o’er them flapp’d the sea- 
birds’ dewy wing, X842 Hood Turlies vii, Five splendid 
Turtles . .Were flapping all alive. 1865 Tylor Early Hist. 
Man. ii. 21 Flap with^ the arms, 1874 T* Hardy Madding 
Cro 7 vd II. vli. 8r A light flapped over the scene, as if re- 
flected from phosphorescent wings. 

8 . intr. (with advb. extension), a. Of a bird : 
To make way by flapping the wings, b. Of a ship : 
To make way with the sails flapping. (Cf. 5 .) 

1775 Clayton in Trans. LX VI. 104 They., only 

swim and flap along on the water at an extraordinary rate. 
1853 Kane GrinnellExp. ix. (1856) 63 We pursued our way, 
flapping lazily alongside of the ‘pack’. t87o Kingsley in 
Gil. Words 1 June 38/1 A slate-blue heron .. flapped fifty 
yards up the creek. 

9. t a. trnns. To flap open : to throw open like 
a flap : see Flap sh. 5 . b. intr. To move like a 
flap. 

1669 Simpson Hydro!. Chym. 97 Gas.. getting passage 


. . flaps open the CEsophagus. 1834-5 Todd Cyd. Anat. I, 
658/i The valves flap together and close that opening. 

iO. slang, (See^uots.) 

1885 Daily TeL x8 Aug. 3/1 Pljo,, obtained by flapping 
a jay. 1889 Barr^RE & Leland Slang, Flap the dimmock, 
to pay. Ibid., F'lap, to rob, to swindle ; * to flap a jay to 
swuidle a greenhorn. 

til. The verb stem used adverbially: With a 
flap or clap. Obs.— ^ Cf. Flop. 

*7x6 Cibber Love makes Man i. i, About eight a Clock . • 
flap 1 They all sous’d upon their Knees. 

Flapdoodle (flaepd^^-dT), sh. colloq, [An arbi- 
trary lormation ; cf. Fadoodle.] 

1. (See quot. 1 833 .) 

X833 Marryat P. Simple (1863) 210 *The gentleman has 
eaten no small quantity of flapdoodle in his lifetime.’ 
‘What’s that, O’Brien?’ replied 1 ...* Why, Peter,’ rejoined 
he, ‘it’s the stuff they feed fools on.* 1863 Kingsley 
Water-bob. vi. 1x878) 266 Where flapdoodle grows wild. 

2. a. Nonsense ; * bosh ’ ; humbug. Also as 
inter] . b. A trifling thing, a gewgaw. 

1878 Besant & Rice Celia’s Arb. II. iii. 43 A bit of lace 
now, or any other fal-lal and flap-doodle. Ibid., III. vii. 
101 ‘Fudge and flapdoodle!’ 1884 Mark Twain Buck, 
A/ww XXV, A speech, all full of tears and flapdoodle. 

aitrib. 1891 B. Harte First Family Tasajara II. vii, 
Reading flapdoodle stories and sich. 

Hence riap-doodle v. intr.y to talk nonsense; 
to maunder. Plap-doo'dler [-eb*] (see quot,). 

1889 Barr^re& Leland A lang, Flapdoodlers{lonma.\fit\c\ 
charlatan namby-pamby political speakers. 1893 Westm. 
Gaz. II July 2/x He flapdoodled round the subject in the 
usual Archiepiscopal way, 

t Flap-dragoi]. (flaepdrsesg^n), sh, Ohs, [f. 

Flap 7 ;.+ Deacon. 

The original sense may have been identica.1 with a dialectal 
sense of snapdragon, viz. a figure of a dragon’s head with 
snapping jaws, carried^ about by the mummers at Christ- 
mas ; but of this there is no trace in our quots.) 

1. a. ‘A play in which they catch raisins out of 
burning brandy and, extinguishing them by closing 
the mouth, eat them’ (J.) ; = Snap-dragon, b. 
A dish of the material used in the game. 

1599 JoNSON Cynthia’s Rev. v. iii, From stabbing of 
ai-mes, Flap-dragons . . and all such swaggering Humors. 
1604 Dekker Honest Wk. xiii. Wks. 1873 II. 83 Give me 
that flap-dragon. He not give thee a spoon efull. 1623 
Fletcher BeggaPs Bush v. li, l ie go afore and have the 
bon-fire made. My fire-works, and flap-dragons, and good 
back-rack. 

C. A raisin or other thing thus caught and eaten. 
1588 Shaks. L. L. L. V. i. 45 Thou art easier swallowed 
then a flapdragon. 1599 Massinger, etc. Old Laiv in. ii, 
I’d had . . my two butter-teeth Thrust down my throat instead 
of a flap dragon. 179X-1823 D’Israeli Cur, JLxV. (i866) 287 
Such were flap-dragons, which were small combustible bodies 
fired at one end and floated in a glass of liquor, which an 
experienced toper swallowed unharmed, while still blazing, 
d. As a type of something valueless. 

1700 Congreve Way of World 111. xv, A flap-dragon for 
your service, Sir ! 

2. A coutemptuous name for a German or 
Dutchman. Also attrib, 

i 6 zz Fletcher Beggars Bush iv. i, You shall not sink for 
ne’er a sous’d flap-dragon, For ne’er a pickled pilcher of 
’em all, sir. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. n. 264/2 As 
bumsie as a fox’d flapdragon German. 1644 Nest Perfi- 
dious Vipers, etc, in tlarl, Misc. (Malh.) V. 437 I’he Com- 
mons of England will remember thee, thou flap-dragon, 
thou butter-box. 

3. slang. (See quots.) 

axjoo B. E. Diet. Cant. Cre^u, Flap-dragon, a Clap or 
Pox. 1785 in Grose Vulg. Tongue, 

Hence Pla*pdragon v. {nonce-wd,) trans.y to 
swallow as one would a flap-dragon. 

16x1 Shaks, W/ni. T. 111. iii. xoo To see how the Sea flap- 
dragon’d it [the Ship]. 

Flapjack ( fl3e*pi<35^^)* Now dial, or U.S, 
[f. Flap v, (sense 4 a) -h Jack.] 

1. a. A flat cake, a pan-cake. b. An apple turn- 
over or flat tart, an * apple-jack ’. 

<rx6oo Day Begg. Bednall Gr, v. (1881) 1x4 My Mother . . 
could have taught thee how to a made butters and flap- 
jacks. 1620 Taylor (Water-P.) Jack-a-Lent B ij, A Fl'ap- 
iack, which in our translation is call’d a Pancake. 1641 
Brome Jo 7 naU Crew 11, Wks. 1873 HI. 376 Flapiacks, and 
Pan-puddings, 1825 J. Neal Bro. yofiaikan 1 . 272 Like 
a flap-jack In a fryin’ pan. 1842 Hawthorne 
bks, <1883) 303 We had a splendid breakfast of flapjacks, 
or slapjacks, and whortleberries. 

Comb, 1872 C, TLi-iiGMoimtam. Sierra Nev. vii. 135 Long- 
hurst came upon the boards as a flapjack-frier. 

2. a. A kind of hydraulic machine (see quot 

1842 ). b. The lapwing. 

1842 Taylor in Proc. Inst. Civ. Eng. II. 102 For low falls 
[of water] there were many machines . . for instance . . the 
old ‘flap-jack’, with a reservoir of water at one end of a 
beam and a pump at the other. 1847 Halliwell, Flap-jack, 
the lapwing. Stiffoik. 

Flapped u aept), ppl. a. [f. Flap jA + -ed 2.] 

1. Of the cheek dr ear; Formed like a flap; 
pendulous, 

1661 K. W. Co 7 tf Charac., Informer (i860) 47 Why his 
reverend ears would serve veiy well for two leathern patches, 
to sow to each side his flapt jaws. Dickens Old C. 

.S'^/xlviii, The dwarf put his hand to his great flapped ear, 

2. Of a hat or garment ; Having a flap or flaps, 
*748 Richardson Clarissa (x8ii) V. viii. 90, I turned up 

my flapt slouched hat. 1780 J. Adams Diary x Jan. Wks. 
1851 HI. 246 A little hat covered with oil cloth, flapped 
before. 18^ Mrs. Jameson Sacr. 4- Leg. Art [1850) X41 


The scallop-shell . . on his flapped hat. s86o Hawthorn® 
Fr. 4 It. Jrnls, H. 303 Squai-e-skirted coat, flapped waist- 
coat, and all the queer costume of the period. 

Flapper tflae'pai), sb, [f. Flap 10 , + erI.] 
One Tmo or that which flaps, in senses of the vh. 

1. One who flaps or strikes another. Hence 
(after Swift) : A person who arouses the attention 
or jogs the memory; a remembrancer. Also, of 
a thing : A reminder. 

1726 Swift Gulliver in. ii. X7 [The absent-minded philo- 
sophers of Laputa] always keep a Flapper, .in their Family 
..And the Business of this Officer is.. gently to strike with 
his Bladder the Mouth of him who is to speak, and the Right 
Ear of him - . to whom the Speaker addresseth himselfi X747 
Chesterf. Lett, xeix. (1774) I. 291, I write to you. .by way 
of flapper, to put you in mind of yourself. 1852 Blackiu, 
Mag. LXXI. 85 There is some advantage in having a flapper 
to remind us of our faults. 

2. Something fiat to strike with ; a fly-flap. 

XS70 Levins Manip. •jzjz A flapper, fiabellum. 1783 
Wolcott iP. Pindar) Ode R. Academicians ii. Wks. 1812 
I. 55 For flies most charming flappers. xZ 8 ^ Pall Mall G. 
35 Aug. 4/2 The captain sat . . with a flapper specially made 
for the slaughter of the vermin at his right hand. 
fig. 1612 tr. Benvetmid’s Passenger 1. v, 35 An_ effectuall 
flapper to driue away the Flies of all worldly vanities. 

b. Something broad and flat used for making 
a noise by striking. 

1825 Scott Talism. xi, They . . clanged their flappers in 
emulation of each other. x888 Elworthy W. Somerset 
Word-bk., P'lappers, clappers for frightening birds. The 
loose parts are generally called the flappers. 18^ Cent- 
Dict.,Flapper, . 5.>/.,very long shoes worn by negro mmstrels. 

3. A young wild duck or partridge. 

1773 G. White .S*^/^<?rz/exxxix. 99 , 1 saw young teals taken 
alive . . along with flappers, or young wild-ducks. X809 
Mar. Edgeworth Tales Fashion. Life, Manoeuvring xiy, 
Lightbody happened to be gone out to shoot flappers. 
<21825 in Forby Voc. E. Anglia. 1888 Berksh. Gloss., 
Vlapper, a young partridge just able to fly. 

4. Something hanging flat and loose ; spec, the 
striking part of a flail, a swingle. 

x8s4 Lowell Jml. Italy Prose Wks. 1890 1 . 104 He lifts 
the heavy leathern flapper over the door. 1862 Thornbury 
Turfier I. 5 Her hair is .. surmounted by a cap with 
large flappers. 1893 Baring-Gould Cheap Jack Z. 1 . 37 
Runham, flourishing his flail over his head, and throwing 
out the flapper in the direction of Drownlands. 

b. A broad fin or flipper ; the tail of a crustacean, 
1836 Marryat Midsk. Easy xxiv. With hands as broad as 

the flappers of a turtle. X876 M iss Buckley Short Hist. Nat. 
Sc. xL 421 The band of a man, and the flapper of a porpoise. 
x88o Huxley Crayfish i. 20 These two plates on each side, 
with the telson in the middle, constitute the flapper of the 
crayfish. 

c. slang. The hand. (Cf. flipper'). 

[X768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 441 He thrust out a 
couple of broad arms, or rather flappers.] 1833 Marryat P, 
Simple (1863) 201 ‘ My dear Mr. Simple, extend your flapper 
to me Lessons Mid, Age 19 ‘ Come, Frank, and 

extend the flapper of friendship*. 

d. (See quot.) 

1856 Whyte Melville KateCov. xviii, Two well-mounted 
officials, termed . . ‘ flappers ’ by disrcs^ctful sportsmen ; but 
whose duty, it appears, is to keep the chase in view till it 
either beats them off for pace, or leaves them ‘ planted ’ at 
some large awkward impediment. 

6 . Something hanging or working by or as by a 
binge. In pi, *= Clapnet. 

*796 J. Owen Trav. Europe 1 . 265 The stranger came up, 
claimed the flappers, and told us, they were ‘ pour attraper 
les papillons’. 183^47 Todd Cycl, Anat. III. 958/1 The 
opercular bones, forming flappers which open and shut the 
i openings of the branchiae, 1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining 
1 xio The flappers or doors . . fall to or close of themselves. 

6 . attrib. and Comb, as fiapper-skootifigistns,^ 3 'i ; 
also flapper-bag (see quot,); flapper-dock, (a) 
« flap-dock ; if) (see quots.) ; flapper-skate (see 
quot.). 

1871 N. 4 Q. Ser. iv. VIII. 143/1 * Flapper-hags, burdocks, 
or what is better known in Scotland as docken. x886 Britten 
& Holland Plant-n. Suppl., *Flapper Dock, the large 
leaves of the Colt’s foot. Probably Petasiies vulgaris. 
X865 Standard 43 July 5 Mr. Clutterbuck .. proceeded .. 
up the Brousa for the purpose of ^flapper shooting. 1839 
Yarrell Brit. Fishes II. Suppl. 66 Raia intermedia, *Flap- 

f er Skate. x886 Gunther in Eticycl. Brit. XX. 299/2 The 
'lapper Skate (i?. macrorhynchus). 

Hence Pla*pper v. intr., to move like a flapper, 
i.e. with a loose flapping motion. 

1835 Hogg in Fraser's Mag. XI. 359 The two serpents 
came fiappering on. 1862 J. F. Campbell Tales W, H igk- 
lastds IV. 140 The three great fiappering sails. 1869 Lonsdale 
Gloss., Flapper, to quiver, flutter. 

t Flappet (flse'pt-t). Obs, In 7 flapet, 8 flap- 
pit. [f. Flap sb. + -et.] A little flap (Flap sb, 
4 b, and 5 ) ; also in pi. finery, fallals. 

157s Laneham Let. (1871) 24 Yet durst he. -wype hiz face, 
with the flapet of hi.s fatherz iacket. i6xx Beaum. & Fl. 
Knt, Burn. Pestle i. iii, What brave spirit could be content 
to sit in his shop with a flapet of Wood, and a blew Apron 
before him. 1728 Vanbr. & Cib. Prav, Husb. t. i, They sell 
ribbons and flappits, and other sort of geer for gentle- 
women. 

Flapping sb. [f. Flap v. ~h -ing i.] 

1 1. The action of knocking or beating ; also 
attrib. Obs. 

1629 Gaule Pract. Th. 335 He’s made their flapping, 
flouting, spawling Sport, a 1^3 Uhquhart Rabelais ui. xl. 
331 The banging and flapping of him. 

2. The action of moving (wings) up and down. 

1398 Trevjsa Barth. De P. R. xii, xiii. <i495) 42a By con- 
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flash, 


tynual flappynge of wynges the gnatte. makyth noyse in the : 
ayre. x8a4 Lamb JSim Ser, n. Biukesmoor, in, H-riski>e^ \ 
Ine hum and flappings of that one solitary wasp.. 1843 i 
;Lever % Hintm xxxiv. The heavy flapping of strong wing ' 
Would point the course of a heron. . i * 

S, The action of swaying or working to and fro i 
something broad and loose. ' : 

‘ 163s J. Taylor (Water F.y 'Biirn. Fori. iVkeel (1848) 13 , 
They hold your hlessinge in HP more avayle I'hen is the | 
flapping of a fox his taile I 1841-7J: T. IL Jones ; 

Kingd. 'td. €0^ By vigorous flappings of this e.Ytensive j 
organ, the animal [the poulpe] actively impels itself through ■ 
jthe water in a backward direction, 

’ ' Fla'ppings ppl. a . ■ - { ;4-. -tkg That daps. 

1592 WYRLKY ylr;/fe?r'/tf’ 144 The flapping brace strikes off 
his setled hood.' *706 'Loud. No. 4236 W A dark brown 
Mare, .with flapping Ears.' vjrt Gay Trivia 1. 128 Beneath 
his flapping Hat secures his Hair. 1859 Geo. Eliot A, 
Bede 4x4 Totty trotted off in her flapping bonnet, / 1864 
htiss Braddon //. Ounbar I. xvL =285 She took the great 
flapping ears of the animal in her two hands. 

t riappisli (flce'pij), Pl. ohs.-'^ [f. Flat* v. 
-b-iSH Inclined to, or tosis loosely about. 
1665 'Ko'fiKSts> Cemmiitee iv* 119 You ate so Lappish, yon 
throw um [your keys], up and Down at your tail. 

Flappy \fl£e^pi)5 a. ‘ ff. Flap v. + -y k] 

+ 1 . - Flabby r 25 . r. Ohs. 

1598 Ft-ORfO, Impasslre . . to grow flappy, withered, or 
Wrimpled [1611 togrowffiappie axjd wrimpledl, 

% dial. (See quots.) ■ 

1846 Brockett C. IV&rds(ed^ 3) AY/r/Zj'', wild, irregular, 
unsteady. ‘ An old floppy body’. 1892 Nortkmnbld.'Gloss-.^ 
B'ia/>py, uneven, unsteady; ‘ The carpet's lyin’ aall flappy’. ' 

t Fla*p-sauc6, Ols. [f. Flap v. -t Saucje t/a] 

A glutton. 

1540 Palsgr. Acoiasir/s iii. 1 . Nivb, "fjowe bathe this 
glutton .i. this flappe sawce (the thyng, that he may plentu- 
ously swallowe downe hole. 

t xlapse (flseps)* Oh. fCf. of similar 

meaning] Ani impudejit fellow. 

a 1652 Brome New Acad, iv. ii, Yon iSre a, Elapse to ferme 
my sonne so. , / , ■ ’ ; ' . • 

Also (in sense 4) 9 flair, [f^ 
Flake 17 . Not in Johnson or Todd.] 

' 1. The action or quality of . flaring, or p:inng forth 
a dazzling and .unsteady .light ; dazzling but irr 
regular light, like , that of torches ; a . sudden out- 
burst of flame. Also j^; Obtrusive display, osten- 
tation. 

1814 Scott X(if. bJT hibs i. xxviii, Lighted by the torches* 
flare, 1837 Carlyle 1^57,1 1 . i. in. vui. 80 Gardes 

Suisses'; marching., in the flare of torchlight. 1848 
Thackeray FVm. AhtiVxix, We .sliould all come home after 
the flare, and the rroise^ and the gayety. 1888 Paii Mall 
G. 6 Sept. 8/2 Flares of dazzling • crirn.son s.iid purple shpt 
up from the mouth of the crater. i888 AVi. A/ner. N. 
LVili. 21 Too modest for business push and flare. 

'" 2 . a. — Flare-up 3. A combustible 

made to be burnt as a night-signal at sea, and 
fprinerly as a railway fqg-signal.,, 

! 1883 W. CA'i-essKLi. Sailor's Bang, 52 Flare, a light made 
by firing a tar-barrel, etc. 188$ Fisker/es Exkib, Caial. 41 
Boat Launching Flare. 1885 Baw Times Rep. LIU. 60/1 
The I.C.XJ. . . Burnt flares over her quarter. . *887 Pall 
Ip Jan,, VFIares’, were burned for the purpose of 
warning the dfivem of trains. 1889 W. Rye lo 

‘I'Wes' are burned sometimes to warn mariners on bad 
nigtits. 

S. Phoiogr. See quot. 1868. Also, a similar ap- 
pen ranee in the .object-glass of a telescope. 

x868 Lea Photogr. 88 -Flare or ghost in the camera Ls an 
indistinct image of the, , diaphragm, *878 Lockyer Biar- 
gazing II. xi. 140 A ‘ flare ’ appearing, shows a want of a 
slight alteration of the setting screw;, on the same side of 
the object-glass as the ‘ flare ’ of elongation appears. 

' 4 . Ship- build. Gradual swell or bulging outwards 
and upwards. Cf. Flare v. 4. 

. 1833 T. Richarpson Merc. Marine Arc hit. 1 To give them 
more flair in the stem-head. 1882 Pavne-Gallwey FowBf^ 
inJrel. 25 The side.s are nearly upright with little flare. 

5. attrib, and Co 7 nh.,‘^% fiare-light \ flare- 
lamp, a lamp with an unprotected flame ; flare- 
spot (= sense 3) ; flare-tin, a tin vessel in which 
powder or other combustibie material is burnt as 
a signal at sea. 

‘ x89X R. Kipling Ciiy Dread/. A7.83 We don’t know what 
fire-damp is here. We can' u.se the *''flare-l-imps. 1894 
IPeslM. Gas. t Dec. 6/3 A ^flare light was observed from 
the barque. 1893 Abney Photogr. xxxi. (ed. 8 219 *' Flare 
.spot.’ X884 W, G. Russell Jack's Courtsh. HI. xiii, There 
was a ■*^flare tin aboard, and from time to time we burnt 
this over the rail! , 

Flare unknown ongin; 

cf. the synonymous BTpp.] The Geaf" or fat 
about the kidneys of a pig. Also attrib. 

2847 Halliwell, Flare, fat round a pig's kidney, 185x1 
MayheW Land, tabdnr , 1 . 199 Flare-Cakes .. are round; 
crakes, made of flour 'and' ‘ unreudered ' (unmelted' lard, and 
stuck over freely with currants. x88i Oxfordsh. Glass. 
Supph, Fleeurn^xhei leafof a pig (Holton), ..yf^<r?^r.-Yarnton:) 

x888 Land. 'Tradesm. 4 dvt. This Lard . . is made from the 
Pork Flare only.'" ,1 ■ ■, ' v 

Flare* s var. of* Flair the skate, . 

Flare (flc»i), v. Also 6 fleare ; 7 fiaire, 7-9. 
flair. [Of unknown etymology ; thd- mod.Norw. 
dara ‘ to blaze, to flkunt in ^audy attire* (lyar 
Aasen) has been cotnpaEeh J ' tut seiise 3, with which 
this agrees^, is, app, a - somewhat late 'ciey^opnient.] 


1; irans. f a. To spread out (hair) ; to- disjilay 
in an expanded form.' Also with ipz//.' 

C1550 Robin Conscience 289' in HazlV E. P. P. III. 244 
To dye aiid to fleare your haire so abroad' , . you doo it 
shamfully use.. 1553 Becon Yisiy J yj h» R is inough 

for chast and pure maydes to weate .. simple apparell .. 
wythuut the flaringe out and coleryng of theyr heare; 

'■ b. To Spread 'GUt* to view, display; octas. with 
mixture of sense 5 . Tiencie, To wave to and fro 
{ox round). To Jlay'-e a hmidkercMef X^XiXig)': to 
whisk it out of a person’s pocket., 
a X774 GolPsm. Sttrv. Exper. Philos. (1776) II. 182 In 
seeing a flaming torch, if flared round in a circle, it appears 
as a ring of fire. 1838 Poe A. G. Pyju Wks. 1864 IV. 116 
We. .began instantly to make every signal in our power, by 
flaring the shirts in the air., 1851 Mayjhew Land. Labour 
4n/i Just after that I flared it(whi.sked the handkerchief 
outL 1862 Burton Bk. Hunter 292 J'hose who flare 
their qualities before the world, 1884 J- Britten IFaick 
^,Clockm. 96 Hardening the drill by flaring it in the air. 

1 2. mtr. Of hair, etc^ : To .spread out conspicu- 
ously, to stream or wave in the wind. Obs. 

X579-80 North Plutarch {1676) 667 This I.ady ....shew- 
ing her mourning Apparell, and hair of her head flaring 
about her eyes. 1598 Shaks. A/errr IF. iv. vi. 42 Ribonds- 
pendant, flaring ’bout her. head. x6o2 Marston Antoni/s 
Rev. lu, ii, Let flare my- loosed hair. 1676 Hobbes Iliad 
(1677) 33$ His plume by Vulcan made of golden hair .. 
ore his shouldens terribly did flare. 1837 Cooper Recoil. 
Europe II. 131 Her cap flared in the wisid. 
fS- To display oneself conspicuously. Ohs. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. •z Peter 6 The daughters of Moab 
and Midian . ‘.light hou.se wives, dancing, frisking, and flaring. 
1709 Prior Hxns Carvel 90.'] 'he Truth is this 1 cannot stay 
Flaring in’ Sun-shine all the Day. • 

4. a. mir. Of the sides of a vessd : To swell 
or bulge’ blit' giadually' upwards; also, Jla7'e 
over . : . 

rtiAAf Sea-inajis Diet. 40 When. a ship is a littlelhowled in 
neere the water, and above that the work doth hang over 
againe . i they say, that , the worke doth Flaire oyer. 1836 
■VV. Irving (1849) 86 Their gunwales flare'outward.s. 

1883 Harped s Mag. July 934/2 It will be be.stao have the 

sides of our oblong diving-bell flare a little. 

b. Hans. To cause to spread gradually out- 
wards. 


1857 CoLQUHouN Compl. OarsmatPs Guide i A skiff, .can 
be more conveniently fiated, which give.s buoyancy. 1858 
Maury Fhys. Geog. Sea ii. § 61 These pipes are then flared 
out so as to present a large cooling surface. x888 Wood- 
C.ATE Boating 143 The gunwale was . . flared out wide at 
these points. ' . 

6 . intr. Of a candle, lamp, etc, : To bum with 
a spreading, unsteady flame, as when blown by the 
wind ; to shine as'sucli a flame does ; to glow with 
or as with flame. Also with about, axvay, out, and 
<]uasi-/riz;«. with cognate < 7 ^V, To Jlm‘e mtoi to 
pass with a flare into. 

1632, 1633, 1661 [see Flaring ppl. a.) axyoo B. E. Diet. 
Cant. 'Cre 7 o, Flare, to Shine or glare like a Comet or Beacon. 
1727 Bailey vol. II, wasting or consuming wastfully ; 

as’a Gandlo. i794 Mrs. RadcliRfe Mysf, Udolpho xxvi, The 
wind made the torch flare. i8ox Southey Thalaha xn. 
xviii, The unpruned, taper flares a longer flame. .1819 Shel- 
ley Medtfsa 32 The. midnight sky Flares. 1859 Tennyson 
Lancelot Elaine 1020 Lot the bipod-red light of dawn 
Flared on h«ir face. 1874 Green. jYlsL. ii., § 4. 72 

Town and hamlet flaring into ashes, 1879 Beerbohm, 
Patagonm viii. 132 The fire, .flared away without emitting 
any warmth. 

tra 7 is/. and jdg. 1837 J* Newmaii Far. Sepn. (1839) 
I. xi. 165 Before the flame of religion in the heart is purified 
..it will’' flare about. 1868 Milman $ 7 . 305 The 
Queen’s Protestant zeal flared Put against these idolatrous 
images, x87i R. EOns Catidhts Ixviii. 14X Juno's self . . 
Crushes her eager rage, in wedlock-injury flaring. 1876 
Stray stud. 3 A gilded vane flares out above the 
grey Jacobean gables. 

bi nemce'Use (with orL). To go emitting flames. 

X820 Keats Hyperwt i, 217 His flaming robes streamed 
out. .On he flared. From stately nave to nave. 

C. irans. Tolight up wi th d flare. Also 
To cause (a candle) 10 burn with a flare. To flare 
out : to' send forth by . means of a flaiing flame. 

1745 M RS. Haywood Female Sped, (i 748} II 1 . 309 F or fear 
: of flaring or putting out his beloved lights, 1853 Kane 
Grinneil Exp:, xxviii. (1856} 238 The south-western horizon 
is flared with red streaks. x86x DiCKEm Gt. Expect, liii, 

: He flared the candle, at me again, smoking my face and 
' hair. 1874 Green. //wL vii. § 6. 409 The English 
beacons flared out their alarm along the coast. 

6 . To flare tip \ a. to burst into a sudden and 
temporary blaze; also Hence of persons : 
b. td break out into sudden anger ; c. to have a 
Mollification Vi»ake inerry boisterously. 

a. 7846 THAdkERAV R^. Wks. 1886. XXIII. 99 Is 

a man - . to d6?pond because he can’t in his person flare up 
like the sun ? ' SMiLks Huguenots Eng. 428 They [per- 

secutions] flared up again. . with increased fuw 1886 Sir 
F. H. Doyle Rcmm. 388 The grass suddenly flared up._ 

b. 1840 Mrs, Carlyle LeR. s Oct. (i8B3> I. X19 It is just 

because ! love; ypu..thatT flare up when [etc.], 1870 Mrs. 

Riddell Austin Friars iv, You flare up like a bull at sight 
of a red cloalt. , . , . ... . b. . 

0- %8^^. Keene Let. In G. S. Layard Lt/e vi. (1892) 
138 We flmed up again last night, and bailed the New Year 
with the usuarceremonies. ' \ 

FiaxerpUt. [Ste next and Flake w. ] = F lake- 

V.K 2 4’ i i ' ,■ ", . 

1879 M :CARTHy Donna Qjiixofe xxii, Paulina had a hard, 
struggle njkny to ,kp«fp, down her temper, and not to 

have whak she, wpulpl have, called a flare-out. i • ■ . ; 


FlarfeViip (flc'^YjZ^p). [f. verbal yhid.se flair up : 
see -F lare The stress is variable (cf. BheaKt 
down), but most commonly falls on the first syll,] 

1 . A sudden breaking out into flame. 

1859 M. Napier Life Dundee I. n. 351 The star of Lauder- 
dale . . well nigh consumed the patriot Duke [Hamilton] 
with the fierceness of its flare-up. 1864 R ealj/t 13 Apr. 2 The 
percussion and flare up of lucifer-matches. ' 

2. fl^. (not ill dignified use) : a. A brilliant but 
temporary access (of popularity, etc.), b. A vehe* 
ment outbreak of anger ; a violent commotion, c; 
An uproarious meiTymaking, a ‘ spree*. 

a. 1866 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 327 That flare-up of 
popularity in Edinburgh. 

b. i837“4o Halibuuton Clochm. (1862) 239 Some of our 
young citizens. . got into a flare-up with a party of boatmen 
. .a desperate row it was too. 1839 Sir C. Napier in Bruqe 
Li/e iv. u88s' 133 The men would have been destroyed or 
defeated, and a pretty flare-up would have run like wildfire 
to Carli.sle. 1845 W. Irving Life Lett. ii866,) HI. 381 
The President’s Message.. has not been of a tone to create 
any flare-up in England. 1884 Manch. Exam, n May 5/3 
When the Council .. shows a determination to have a de- 
cisive voice . . there is a flare up. 

C. 1844 Alb. Smith Adv. Mr. Ledbury vii. (18S6) 21 We 
ought to have a flare-up in our rooms. 1851 M ayhew Lond. 
Labour I. 160 Some have been having a flare-up.^ 

3 . A'atti. A night-signal made by burning some 
highly inflammable material. hXseflare'ttp light. 

1858 Adm. Reg. in Merc. Marine Mag. V. 103 Pilot- 
vessels . . are to exhibit a Flare-up Light every 15 minutes; 
x88o C. B- Berry Other Side ii At night she [a pilot boat] 
burns a ‘flare up’ whenever she .sights a ship’s light. 1883 
Daily News 25 June 5/6 Rockets were at once sent up and 
blue lights and flare-ups burned. ^ * 

Flaring^ (fle»Tig), vbUsb. [f. P'lare v. + -ing b] 
concr. in pi. Gaudy or showy trimmings, rare. > 
x88i Blackmore Chrisioxuell xi\. Two girls .. with their 
Sunday stripes and flarings on. . g ' 

rlaring (fie 1 iq ) , ppl. a. [f. as prec. 4 - -in g 2,} 
fl. Of the hair, etc.; Spreading out or waving, 
conspicuously, flaunting. Of a mirror : Giving a 
bulging or enlarged outline ; exaggeiating.. Obs. * 
1593 ^ ASHE Chrisi's Teares, Wks. (Grosart) IV. 211 Thy 
flaring frotinzed Periwigs. i6xS Bolton Fiomts (1636) 33 
Marching forward ..with . . flaring head-tyres speckled like 
skins of serpents. 1635 (Quarles E^nbi. n. vi. >>1718) 85 This 
flaring mirrour represents No right proportion, view, or 
feature. 1641 Milton Ck. Govt. 1. (1851) 23 In a flaring 
tire [they] bespeckl’d her with all the gaudy allurements of 
a Whore. 

2 . Over-conspicnous, glaring, showy, gaudy J. 
t extravagant, irregular. Now used as transfl 
from 4. 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Fid. onEartk Uv, To search for 
flaring shells, a (')sborn Characters 1673 ) 630 Such a 

Flaring and in temperate a Course, as that of a Souldier. 17x7 
'PvaofAbua ii, 518 A young, flaring painted whore. 1746 7 
Mrs. Pelany Let. to Mrs. Dexves Crim.son and yellow, 
flarii g hangings of paper. 1769 Gray Let. Poems 
36s No flaring gentleman’s house, or garden-walls, break 
m upon the repose of this , . paradise. 1820 Hazlitt Led, 
Draff i. Lit. 346 The language is a mixture of metaphysical 
jargon and flaring prose. 1891 E, Peacock N. Breudont 
11 . 313 This flaring Anonyma, as he called her. 

3 . Of a vessel, etc. : That has its sides curving 
gradually outwards from the base. 

i 6 zrj CAiri. Smith Seaman's Cram xi, 52 If she were laid 
out aloft, and not flaring. <11850 Rudim. Navig. iWealet 
118 It is said that a ship has a flaring bow when the topside 
falls outward from a perpendicular* 1883 W. C. Russell 
Sea Queen III. iii. 57 A good-looking vessel, having what 
sailonscall a flairing bow, which made her appear as round 
as an apple forward. , , « i* • 

4 . Burning with a broad irregular name ; shining 
brightly and fitfully. 

1632 Milton PeftSeroso xyz End. when the sun begins to 
fling His flaring beams. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Ch. 

: IFmdozvs iii> Speech alone Doth vanish like a flaring thing. 
1661 Davenport City Night-Cap iii. i, 1 have tugg’d with 
tempests .. Out-star d the flaring lightning. 17(54 Goldsm. 
I'rav. 4CO Flaring tapers brighpning as they waste. 1834 
Ht. Martineau Farrers i. 18 He put out his flaring candle; 
flg. ?t884 PAE A7<.?fe<-^ 67 He stared at tlie speaker for 
several moments with a flaring countenance. 

: , Hence ria-riugly adp., in a fiarwg .manner ; 


gaudily, In inod.: Diets.. • ^ ^ 4 ^ 

Flary tz. rare. [f. Flake sb. + -y ^ j 

Gaudy,' showy. 

x866 Carlyle Remin. (r88i) 1 . 157 They were not so well- 
dressed as their. Edinburgh sisters; something flary, glary,i 
colours too flagrant and ill-assorted. 1873 — in Mrs. t ar^ 
lyle's Lett. I. 263 Flary, staring, and conceited, stolid* 
looking girls. ^ , p 

Flash (flsej), sb.'i Forms; 5 flasche, 

dial, flass, j'-flashi. [Of onomatopoeiq 
origin; cf. the synonyms (F losu), FlasK 
sb.'^ (which, are earlier recorded), Plash ( = MDu, 
plasc I f iVthich. seem to imitate the sound of ‘splashy 
ing ^ in a puddle. The synonymous F. flache may 
have influenced the Eng. word it is commonly 
regarded as a subst. use of flache, fern, of OF .flac 
adj, soiii—L.flaccus.'] 

1. A pool, a, marshy place. Qbs. exc. Ipcal. 
c X440 Promp. Parv. 403 Plasche, or flasche, where reyne 
water stondythe . torrens, lacuna. 1523 Fitzherb, //z«A 
§ 70 The flasshes, and lowe places, and ail the holowe 
buimesi and pypes that ■ growe therim x 6 zz Drayton 
Poly-olh. XXV. 60 They [birds] from flash to flash, like the 
full Epicure Waft, as, they lou’d to change their Diet euery 
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mealfc r 2746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) Zakc, Dialect Gloss., 
flashy a lake. ; i8a6 H, li. Coleridge Siji Months W. /. aSo 
A long flash, as they call it, or river with a large bay. 1867 
SstYTH Saiior’s jVord'-hh.f jFtash. .Also, a pool, Also, in the 
west, a river with a large bay, which is again : separated 
from the outer sea by a reef of rocks. 1870 E. Beacock 
J^alfSMri 11 . Ill ■ Hev’ ye forgotten .. when we was a 
duckin' on Ferry Flash?' • 

nitrib, 1882 Lane. Gloss.^ Flash'pii^ a pit nearly grown 
up with reeds and grass. 

, 2 . [Cf. ^.jiache place where a paving-stone has 
sunk.] (See quot.) 

x 883 Gresley Gloss, Coal Flash (Cheshire), a 

subsidence of the surface due to the working of rock salt 
and pumping of brine. 

' Plasli (flsej', [f. Flash 

I. Burst of light or flame (and senses thence de- 
rived) ; cf. Flash III. 

1 . A sudden outburst or issuing forth of flame or 
light ; a sudden, quick, transitory blaze. Flash in 

(see quot iSio) ; fig, an abortive effort or 
outburst ; cf. Flash z^. i 5 c. 

1566 Painter Pal, Pleas. L 108 Astouned like one that 
had been stroken with a flashe of lightening. 1635 Swan 
Spec. M. vi. 116^43) 300 It fired with a sudden flash. 1697 
Drydkn Pdrg, Georg, iv. 712 Three flashes of blue Light’ning. 
1705 Bosman Guinea 318 Missing his shot by a flash in the 
I%n, 1735 De Poe Voy. round World (1840I 309 Our men 
saw plainly the three flashes of the guns. 1810 J ames Milii, 
JMct. (ed. 3), Flash in the pan, an explosion of gunpowder 
without any communication beyond the touch-bole. 1833 
Mareyat P. Simple Iviii, I now discharged grape alone, 
waiting for the flash of the fire to ascertain their direction. 
1858 Merc. Marine Mag. V. 60 It is a Fixed White Light, 
varied by a Red Flash every half minute. 

. b. slang. Flask of lightning x a glass of gin. 

1789 Geo. Parker Painter 149. 1801 Sporting Mag. 

XV II. 34 That fashionable liquor called flashes of lightning. 
1,830 Lytton P. Clifford II. iv. 112 The thunders of elo- 
quence being hushed, flashes of lightning, or, as the vulgar 
say ‘ glasses of gin ’ gleamed about, 
j e. transf The quick movement of a flag iu 
signalling. 

11870 CoLOMB & Bolton Flashing Signals 30 To make 
a .short flash, the flag is moved from a toA . . To make a 
Ipng flash, the flag is waved from a to c. 

2 . transf The brief period during, which a flash 

is visible : t a. For a flash : for a brief moment ; 
while the fit lasts b. In a flash', imme- 

diately, instantaneously; 

xdzs Bacon Ess. Greatness Kingd. (Arb. 1 485 1 'he Persians, 
and Macedonians, had it for a flash. 1648 Milton Tenure 
Kmgs {^tsS} 3 Most men are apt enough to civill wars and 
commotions as a noveltie, and for a flash hot and active. 
x8ox Spirit Pub. yrnls. (1806) IX. 372 To the helm, my boy, 
in a flash. 1838 O. W; Holmes Aut. Break/.-t. vi. 160 
A thoroughly popular lecture ought to have nothing in it 
•vvhich five hundred people cannot all take in a flash. 

- 3 . A brief outburst or transient display of some- 
thing regarded as resembling a flash of light 
. x(6oa SrtAKS. Ham, v. i. 210 Your flashes of Merriment 
that were wont to set the Table on a Rore, x652-d2 
Hevlin Cosmogr. in. (167^ 8/2 A brave flash of vain- 
glorious hospitality 1665 Boyle Occas. Refl. v. iv. (1845) 
^ An unseasonable disclosure of flashes of Wit. 1819 
Byron Juan ii. xxxviii, But now there came a flash of hope 
once more. 1873 Black Pr. Thule ii. 27 A sort of flash 
of expectation passed over Lavender’s face. 

4 . Superficial brilliancy; ostentation, display; 
^ls 6 i* brilliant distinction, * ^clat ’ {obs.'). f Phr. 
71? ayftrjA (cf. Dash jA lo). 

1674 S. Vincent Yng. Gallanfs Acad. g^ Whose Enter- 
tairroents to those of a higher rank are. .npt only flash and 
meer Complement. 1711 Addison No. 59. 1* x 

Pedants, .are apt to decry the Writings of a polite Author, 
as Flash and Froth. 1753 Gentl. Mag. XXV. 118 Berry 
ye him a crown; . to make a flash with to the boy.s. xySoi 
AD. D’Arblay Diary June (1891) I. 27X Miss Weston, 
irhdse delicacy gave way to gaiety and flash, whether she 
would or not. ■ 178a C. A. Burney Jmtl. 15 Jan. in Mad. 
B’Arblay Early Diary IX. 306 , 1 had not a very entertaining 
evening, but I would not but have been there, for the fash 
of the thing. 1795 Fate tqfSedley I. 50 Some men .. cut a 
flash without any fortune. 1827 R. H. Froude Rem. (1838) 
I, 445 , 1 . . shall be drawn , . into foolishness and flash, and 
everything that is di-sgusting. 1880 Webb Goethe's Faust 
Prel. Theat, 8 Mere flash a moment’s interest engages. 

f b. A piece of showy talk ; a vain, empty 
phrase or vulgarism. Obs. 

1605 B. JoNSON, etc. Eastxvard Hoeiv. i. Sir Petronell 
Flash, I am sory to see such flashes as these proceede from 
a Gentleman of your Quality. 1649 Milton Eikon. xii. 
(1851) 433 Hee next falls to flashes, and a multitude of 
words. 173s Dyche & Pardon Diet., Flash . . a Boast, 
Brag, or great Pretence made by a Spend-thrift, Quack, 
or Pretender to more Art or Knowledge than a Person 
has. ' ' ' 

t 5 . A brilliant or ‘showy’ person; usually in 
contemptuous sense, one vain of his accomplish- 
ments or appearance, a coxcomb, fop. Obs. 

1603 B. JoNsoN Sejanus ii. i, Such a spirit as yours. Was 
not created for the idle second To a poor flash| as Drusus. 
1653 Benlowes Tkeoph. xi. lix. 200 Thou, inconsid’rate 
Flash, spend’st pretious Dayes In Dances, Banquets, Cour- 
tisms, Playes. 1677 Miege Eng.-Fr, Diet., A Flash, an 
empty shallow-brained fellow. 1764 Low Lifl 65 The Jem- 
mies, Brights, Flashes, .and Smarts of the Town. 1^7-8 
W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 78 She is the highest flash of the 
ton~has much whim and more, eccentricity. 

F 6. slang, A wig. Obs. 

'^1700 B- Diet. Cant. Crew, Flash, & Periwig. 1760 
Bailey vol. IL (ed. 5) Canting Words, Flash, a Peruke, 


Rum Flask, a long, fUll,’high-iHi2’d Wig, Flash, 

a sorry, weather-beaten Wig. ' • . . . 

1 . An ornament consisting of three short pieces 
of black velvet ribbon sewn to the collar of a full- 
dress tunic, and hanging, down the back ; supposed 
to be the remains of the bow which fastened the 
* queue Now worn only by the officers of the 
23rd Royal Welsh T'usilieis. (Jf. ^ Q> Sth Ser. 
VII. 20 Apr. 1893). . 

1837 T. Hook yackBragXW. T15 A. .young man, dressed 
in the uniform of some volunteer corps of cavalry, wearing 
flashes. 

8. A preparation of cayenne pepper or capsicum 
with burnt sugar, used for colouring spirits., 

X820 Accum Adult, Food 10 The substance which they 
[brandy merchants] . . purchase under the delusive name of 
flask, for .strengthening and.claidfying spirituous liquors . . 
is in reality a compound of sugar with extract of capsicum. 

1 9 . A small piece ; ? a dash or sprinkling. 

16x5 Latham Falconry u- viii. 95 Put into it . one flash 
or two of Saffron. , : 

10 . pi. The new shoots' of a tea-plant. , 

1880 Eliot James Jndiati Industries xxviii. 344 The hew 
shoots . . or * flashes as they are called, come on four, 
sometimes five, times between April and October. 

IL Sudden movement of liquids, etc. (cf. Flash 
V. I). 

i*!!. A sudden movement of a body of water, 
a splash ; a breaker. Obs. 

i6zj Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. x. 47 'Which make the 
Sea.. rebound in flashes exceeding high. i$32 Sherwood, 
A flash of water, gasekis d'eau. 17x3 Derham Phys. 
7'heoL IV. XV. 245 The Miller . . with his Man . . were .so 
washed with Flashes of Sea water, that they were almost 
strangled therewith. 

b. A sudden rush of water, let , down from a 
weir, to take a boat over the shallows of a river. 

1677 ' 9 'lqt Oxfordsk. ix. § 46. 234 Were there a convenient 
number of Locks, or Holds for water , .to let down flashes as 
occasion should serve. 1689 S. Sewall Z>/<2rj/ 29 Mar. (1882) 
1 , 302 Flashes to help tbem over, the Shallow places. X7S8 
Descr. Thames 162 But this is a Charge only in Summer, 
and paid for Flashes when the "VVater is low. X867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-hk. s. v.. To make a flash, is to let boats 
down through a lock. 1884 Knight Diet. Mech. I'Y. 76/1 
The substitution of a continuous navigation upon the upper 
Seine . . by the aid of movable dams, for the intermittent 
navigation by flashes. 

1 12 . transf, A sudden, burst of rain, wind, steam, 
etc. ; a fit of activity, a spurt. Obs, 

*653-4 Whitelocke Jml. S7ved, Emb. (ijyz) II. 362 Yett 
the wind being by flashes large, thw went, .twenty leagues 
upand downe. 1685 Wood (Oxf.. Hist. Soc.) III. 156 

Waters extreame low, tho' many flashes of raine. Riyers 
almost dried up. i|^PHiLLiPs(ed. Kersey), Flash, a sudden 
Spurt. x8o8 J. B. Dabney in Naval Chron. XXL 107 Some 
few. .were scalded by flashes of steam. . 

13 . A contrivance for producing a ‘ flash’ (senses 
ir, II b), (See quots. and Flash-board.) 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1832) I. 32. Ilie miller, when 
he takes up his flashes, Xxys them it may be on the bank. 
i84t Brees Gloss. Civ. Engin., Flashes, a description of 
sluice, erected for the purpose of raising the water over 
any shoals while craft are passing.' 1861 Smiles Engineers 
I. 11. iv. 122 In some cases these drainage waters were 
Conveyed . . over it [the New River] by what were termed 
flashes. Note, The flash . . consisted of a wooden trough 
about twelve feet wide . . extending across the river. 

HI. atirib. and Comb, 

14 . a. simple attributive, flash-lock, -mark, 

(senses 1 1 , 1 1 b). 

17^ Act zS Geo. III. c, 51 § 14 All the old Flash Locks or 
Weirs thereon. X79X W. Jessop Rep. Ndvig. Thames <5- 
Isis 9 Water at the flash mark 4ft. 6 on the Sill. 1793 R. 
Mylne Rep T kasnes 29 The; Time of Flash-waters coming 
down. 

b. Special comb., as f flash -flown buttered 

in idle talk ; flash-flu6 (see quot.) ; flash- 
lamp {Pkotogrl), a lamp used to give a flash-light ; 
flash-light, (a) a light so arranged as to give fiirth 
sudden flashes, used for signals and in lighthouses ; 
(fl) Photogr, (see quot. 1890) ; flash-pan, (tt) the 
i pan in an old flint-lock for holding the priming 
by which the charge is exploded; {f) a small 
copper pan with a handle, in which powder is 
flashed as a signal {Cent. Diet 1 ) ; flash-pipe (see 
quot. 1874); flash-point flash- 

rim (see quot. 1867) ; flash-test, a test to deter- 
mine the flashing-point of kerosene, etc. ; flash- 
wheel (see quot. ).. Also Flash-bqard. 

1633 Lithgow Trav. vni. 339 Let not surmiser-S' thinke, 
ambition led My second toyles, more *flash-flowne praise to 
wed. 1888 Locknvoodts Dui. Meek. En^in . , * Flash Flue, 
the flue underneath an egg-end dr similar externally fired 
boiler. 1890 Woodbury EneycL Photogr. 373 The electriq 
lamp, magne.sium lamp, and *flash lamp, x^i H. L. Webb 
in Electr. in Daily Life, Making a Cable iSBFla^-signnlling 
had to be exchanged for flash-lamps. 1886 Set. Amer. N. S. 
LIV, 16/2 A *flash.light, that is to say, one which can be 
made to glow dr disappear at pleasure. 1890 Woodbury 
Ency cl. Photogr. 289 Flashlight, usually made by blowing 
magnesium powder through a small flame. 1^2 Marg. 
Stokes Six Months in Apennines 163, I was compelled to 
photograph these most interesting bas-reliefs by the flash- 
light. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech., *Plash-pipe, a mode of 
lighting gas by means of a supplementary pipe pierced with 
numerou.s, smmi holes throughout its. length. 1878 lire's 
Diet, Arts Suppl. IV.' 570 The legal *fla'sh-point of petro- 
leum. 1867 Sm'yts. SaiUWs Wordd/k., * Flask Rim, in car- 


roftades, a ctip-.sbaped enlargement of the liore at the muxite. 
i874'' Knight Diet. Mech.,'*FldsE’wheel, n water-raising 
wheel having arms radial .or nearly sd to its axle, and re- 
volving in a chase or, curved water- way by which the water 
passes from the lower to the higher level as the wheel ro- 
tates. : ■ ■■ 

T Plaslii sb.^ Obs. [The examples of 16-1 yth e. 
prob. echo Heury son ; possibly tlm' copy iii 
Chaucer's Wks. 1561 may be correct in reading 
fasshe, a. OF. or bundle, sheaf.] A 

bundle or sheaf ( of arrows). * 

C1450 Henryson Test. Cres. 167 in Poems <§• FablesiiBSs) 
81 Undir his girdill ane^ flasche of felloun flanis. 1600 
Fairfax 'Tasso xi. xxviiL 201 Her ratling quiuer at her 
shoulders hong. Therein a flash nfarrowes leathered week; 
1671 Skinner Eiym, Ling.Angl. jv., Flash of Jiames [read 
flaine-s], expL a Sheaf of Arrowes. leyS-xybd Philufs, 
<?/ (.old word), a Sheaf of Arrows. ' 

- I"laslt, sb.^ [Of doubtful origin ; possibly an 
application of Flash 13 .] = Fla 
*574-5 Jesus Coll A cets, in Willis & Claxk Cambridge 
(iSS6j III. 611 Item to the Plumnier .. for settinge in lead 
over the chappell .. where the flasshes were taken awaye. 
1614-15 Trinity Coll. Acc/r. ibid. II. 488 Laying the leads 
after the masons, setting on flashes and sodefing. 

t Fl^iSll, tz.i Obs, IH $ flasch, flaiseb. See 
also Flake m [The forms, compared with those 
given under Flake tz., suggest that the word may 
be a confusion oi OY, flac, flache ^ insipid ’ 

• (see next) with the similar- sounding ME. wlake, 
wlache tepid.] Lukewarm, tepid. , Also flash-hot, 

c 1400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 265 BoHe hem in a double 
vessel & distilleit in his eere flatsch. Ibid, 266 Loke pat 
alle ringis bat bou least perto be flasch hoot. 

t FlasL, Obs, Also 6 flashe. [? ad. OF; 
flac, flache (mod.F. with unexplained alteration 
flasqtie) flabby, weak, insipid L. flacem ; see: 
Flaccid. Cf. Flashy.] ■ 

1. Weak, wanting in tone. 

1562 Turner Herbal n. 30 a, If the stomack be so flashe 
and louse that it can hold no meat. Ibid. ii. 74 a, Oxys is 
geuen vnto a flashe, lou.se or weike stdmacke. 

2. a. Of food : Insipid, b. flg. Of speech,! 
reasonings, etc. ; Trashy, void of meaning. 

а. x6oi Bp. Barlow Defence Bq The white of an egge, 
without salt, is flash and unsavery. 1642 J. Eaton Honey* 
combe Free Justif. 84 The mingling and mixing together 
of wine and water, .maketh fla.sh matter of both. 

b» *612 Brinsley Lud. Lit. 166 Matters vnflt for an 
; Epistle, flash and to little purpose ; but very childish, 1623 
I S. Ward Life Faith in Death ipi Loath I am to mingle 

* Philo.sophicall Cordialls with Diuine, as water with wine, 

’ least my Consolations should bee flash and dilute. 1640 
; Fuller Joseph's Coat viii. (1867) 189 Flash in his matter, 
i confu.sed in his method, dreaniing in his utterance. 

I Fla^hi (flmj), tz.i^ Chiefly [f. P'lash sb.^J 
‘ 1. Gaudy, shpwy, smart. Of persons; Dashing, 

ostentatious, swaggering, ‘ swell ’. 

1785 EuropeanMag. VIII. 96 One of that numerous tribe 
i of flash fellows, who live nobody knows where. 1836 
: J. H. Newman Lett. (1891) II. 200 If I could write a flash 
I article on the subjunctive mood, I would, merely to show 
' bow clever I was. 1838 C Sumner in Mem. ^ Lett. (1878) 
II. 23 Bulwer was here a few . minutes ago in his flash 
falsetto dress, i860 Trollope Framley P. ix, This flash 
Member of Parliament. 1867 Smyth Sailor's^ Worddk,, 

\ Flash Vessels, all paint outside and no order within, *877 
Black Green Past.- xHii. (1878) 348 A bit of flash oratory 
on the pai-t of a paid pleader. xBPsz Illustr. Sporting Nevos 
4 Feb. 502/2 A flash young rider, .frightens his horse out of 
his .stride before they have well reached the distance. 

b. Of an hotel, etc.: First-class, fashionable, 
‘crack,’ ‘swell’, 

. 1840 Thackeray Paris Sk.-bk. (1872)89 He.. frequented 
all the flash restaurateurs and boarding-houses. 1841 in Cob 
Hawker Diary (1893) II. 210 "We then got into Meurice’s 
flash hotel. 

2. Counterfeit, not genuine, sham. 

1812 Sporting Mag, XXXIX; 210 How could’st thou be 
so silly, Flash screens to ring for home-spun rope, 1821 
Ann. Reg. 193 Passed for the purpose of suppressing the 
‘Fleet’ or ‘flash-notes’. 1837 Hood Agric. Distress vii, 
‘A note’, says he. .‘thou’st took a flash *un.* 1863 R. B, 
Kimball Was he Successful f xii. 138 The difference between 
the real and the flash fashionable. ■ 

3. slang. Knowing, wide-awake, ‘smart’, ‘fly’. 

iSxa J. H, "'I Atx'Flask Diet., Half-flash and half foolish 

. . applied . . to a person, who has a smattering of the cant 
language, and . . pretends to a knowledge of life which he 
really does not possess. 1818 Sporting Mag. II. 217 
Immense sums of money have been lost by the very flashest 
of the cognoscenti. 1839 H. Ainsworth J, Sheppard I. xii. 
339 ‘Awake!— to be sure I am, my flash covet’ replied 
Sheppard. ' 

4. Belonging to, connected with or resembling, 
the class of sporting men, esp. the patrons of the 
‘ring’. 

1808 Sporting Mag. XXX. 126 A sort of flash man upon 
the town. 1809 Ibid. XXXIII. 228 Crib, who was backed 
by what is termed the flash side. 1823 Byron Juan xi. xvix, 
Poor Tom was . . Full flash, all fancy. 1838 Dickens Nich. 
Nick, xix, A gentleman with a flushed face and a flash air. 
i86a 'Whyte Melville Inside Bar iv. (ed. 12) 267 After the 
departure of the flash butcher. 1880 O. R. Sims Three 
Brass Balls xi, One of the flash young gentlemen who haunt 
suburban billiard-rooms. 

б . Connected with or pertaining to the class of 
thieves, tramps, and prostitutes. Chiefly in Comb., 
as flash-case ( — Flash-hohse); -cove, -crib, -ken, 

\ Also Flash-house, Flash-man. 

a 1700 B, E. Diet, Cani. Crew, Flashdten, a House where 
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Thieves use, and are connived at. 1718 C. Hitchin Re- 0 
reivers ^ Thief-Takers 8 A Ken or House frequented by -v 
the Thieves and Thief-Takers, or, in their own dialect, 
thoroughly Flash. h8oo Sporting 26 Mack and 2 

I called at a flash ken in St, Giles's. 1819 Ih'd. V, 122 I 

The fla.sh part of the creation. xSaj "Egas Gnm^s Dici. 2 

Vnlg. 7 'mg^f Flush Cove or C<rvess, the master or mistress 
of the house, 1833 Examiner has been the asso- 2 

ciate of ‘fiasih thieves'. 1839 H. Ainsworth % Sheppard i 

I . xi. 322, I know the house . . it’s a flash crib. IHd. III. t 

xii, 28 I’ve been to all the flash cases in town. I 

b. esjf. of the language spoken by thieves : Cant, ( 
slang. Also quasi -x A. j 

A statement made by Br. Aikin, Conntry ro7md Man- ] 
Chester that ‘flash* language was so called be' g 
came spoken by pedlars from a place called Flash near 
Macclesfield, is often repeated, but is of no authority. 

1746 Narr^ Exploits H. Simms in Borrow Zincali (1843) i 
II. 129 They . . began to talk their Flash Language, which 
I did not then understand. 1756 Toldervv Hist, 'fivo \ 
Orph, II, 79 Copper learnt flash, and to blow the trumpet. 

178a Q. Ek'SLKm. Hum. Sk. 34 No more like a Kiddy he’ll 
roll the flash song. xSia I H. Vaux Flash Diet (1819) 173 
To speak good flash is to be well versed in ^^nt terms. 1840 1 

Hooo Miss Kilmanseggt Her Misery xviii, His comrades ( 
explain’d in flash. 11^7 Emerson Repr, Men^ Montaigne 
Wks. (Bohn) I, 343 He will .. use flash and street ballads. 1 
s8|^ 0 . W. Holmes Aut. Break/. 4 . (1891) 257, I used all . 
the flash words myself just when I plea.sed. i 

Hence B’la'sMy ach. {slang) ^ in a flash manner ; i 
handsomely, elegantly. Also, in flash language. ‘ 
Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 19 A sort of despondency ’ 
flashly termed fencing. 1857 Song in Ducange Aiiglicus 
Vttlg. Tongue 42 Your fogle you must flashly tie. 
l*lasll(fl0ej),«'d Forms : 4~5 flas(s)(o)lie, 6- 
flLasli. [app. of onomatopceic origin ; with senses 
1-2 cf. plash., dash, splash ; the 13th c. variant 
Flask has been referred to an alleged OF. '^Jlas'‘ 
quer, a supposed older form of '^t.Jlaquer. vVith 
sense 4 cf. flap and slash. The use of the word 
to express movement of fire or light (branch III), 
which is now the most prominent application, has 
not been found (unless in one doubtful example) 
before the second half of the i6th c. It seems to 
have originated in a transferred or extended use of 
sense t ; the coincidence of the initial sounds with 
those of Jlame may have helped the development of 
sense ; cf. Sw. 6x2\.Jlasa, Eng, dial.^<2s<?, to blaze.] 

I. Expressing movement of a liquid. 

1 . m/r. Ofthesea,waves,etc.: To rush along the 
surface ; to rise and dash, esp. with the tide. Also 
with up. In later use with mixture of sense 9. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) Hid. II. 369 pe wawp of be 
see Siculus, jiat flasche^ and wascheh vppon a rokke pat 
hatte Scylla. iS77-®7 Holinshed Chron. 1 . 181/2 The sea 
. .also flashed vp vnto his legs and knees. 1613 W. Browne 
Brit. Past ii. iii, Yet will a many little surges be Flashing 
upon the rocke full busily. 1634-5 Brereton Trav {1844) 

I. 166 Sometimes the waves flashed into the ship at the 
loop-holes at stem* Thomson Summer 6ox The 

tortured wave . . Now flashes o’er the scattered fragments. 
*833 M. Scott Tom Cringle (1859) xviL 473 The roaring 
sun was flashing up over the clumps of green bushes, 1834 
Medwin Angler m Wales II. 245 The Tivy. . flashed m 
a sheet of mam through the chasm. 1850 Tennyson 
Mem, Ixx. 15 The cataract flashing from the bridge, The 

breaker breaking on the beach, 

f 2 . Irans, To dash or splash (water) aoaul, 
abroad, upon something. Qbs. exc, with mixture of 
sense II, 

c 1460 J. Russell Bk, Nurture 983 Rynse hym with rose 
watur warme & feire vppon hym flasche. 1528 Paynel 
Saleme Regtm. Hb, The spume [froth of wine] to be 
thynne and soone flashed. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. yi, 42 
Wth bis raging armes he rudely flasht The waves about. 
i6oa Carew Cornwall 266 Somewhat before a tempest if 
the sea-water bee flashed with a Sticke or Oare the same 
casteth a bright shining Colour. x6xx Cotgr., Gascher^ to 
dash, plash, flash (as water in rowing.) 1638 Sir 1. 
Herbert Treev, (ed. 2) 20 The wave flashing upon our 
decks .. much salt water, 18x3 Scott Rokeby u, vi. 11 
Flashing her sparkling waves abroad. 

3 . trans. To send a ‘flash* or rush of water 
down (a river) ; also ahsoL Also, to send (a boat) 
down by a flash. 

1791 W. jEssoPi?rA Thames Isis 20 Every Inch that 
can be gained, .will save much time and water in flashing 
from above, 1840 Mrs, BrowNiNO Drama Exile Eoexos, 
1889 1. 69 We [earth spirits] . . Flash the river, lift the 
palm-tree, The dilated ocean roll. 1874 Knight Diet. 
Meek.., s.v. Flashing The gunboats were flashed over the 
falls at Alexandria by means of a wing-dam. 

t il- 4 * irans. To slash, strike swiftly ; also, 
to dash, throw violently down. Ohs. 

? <2x400 Morte Artlu 4238 The ffelonne with the fiyne 
swerde freschely he strykes, The ffelettes of the fferrere 
syde he flassches in sondyre. 1548 Uoall, etc. Erasm. 
Par. Luke iv. 35 With much great roaryng flashy ng hym 
on the grounde, ^ 

III. With reference to fire or light. 

6. intr. Offire or light: To break forth suddenly. 
Of lightning ; To break forth repeatedly, to play. 
Of a combustible, a gun, etc. : To give out flame, 
or sparks ; to burst into flame. Also with about, 
off, out, w/, etc. 

The first quot. is difficult ; possibly it gives a transferred 
use of sense i. The passage is our only example of branch 
III before i6th c. . 

ctepa Destr. Troy 12498 A thoner and a thicke rayne 
J»ruWet in the skewes . . Ail flasshet in a ffire the firmament 


Quer. 1548 [see Flashing ppL a. r]. xspfi Spenser F. Q. 

V. V. 8 So did Sir Artegalt upon her lay. . That flakes of fire 
. . Out of her steely armes were flashing scene. x6i8 Elton 
Exp, Rom, vii (,16221 214 They shall feele the flames of 
Hell flashing vp in their owne soules. 1650 S. Clarke 
Eccl. Hist (i654i I. 9 The flame vehemently flashed about ; 
which was tenible to the beholders. ^ 1661 Boyle Phys. 
Ess,, Sait Feire § 21. i2x The Nitre will immediately take 
fire, and flash out into blewish and halituous^ flames. 

X791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom, Forest viii, The lightning 
began to flash along the chamber. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt 
(1865) I, HI. xi. 206 The gun flashed off, with due outburst, 
and almost with due effect, i860 Tyndall Glac. i. ii, 12 
Lightning flashed about the summits of the Jun,;frau. 1887 
Bowen i^rg. AGneid m. 199 From the clouds fire flashes 
again and again. 

b. Of a hydro-carbon : To give forth vapour at 
a temperature at which it will ignite. 

X890 Daily News 22 Oct 5/5 The low temperature at 
which both flashed. 

c. To flash in the pan\ lit. said of a gun, 
when the priming powder is kindled without 
igniting the charge ; Jig, to fail after a showy 
effort, to fail to * go off *. 

Settle Ref. Dryden 20 If Cannons were so well 
bred in his Metaphor as only to flash in the Pan, I dare lay 
an even wager that Mr. Dryden durst venture to Sem 1741 
Compl. Fam, Piece n. i, 320 It will occasion it oft-times to 
flash in the Pan a great while before it goeth off 1792 
Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life 4 Writ. (1832) 1. 377 Their 
majesties flashed in the pan yesterday. 1830 Galt Laxvrie 
T. III. ix. (1849) ^^4 Flashing in the pan scares ducks. 1852 

W. J erdan a ntobiog, IV . xiii. 237 Cannon attempted a joke 
which flashed in the pan. 

1 6 . trans. 1 To scorch with a burst of hot 
vapour. Ohs. rart’^^. 

x6oo Holland Livy xxvin. xxiii. 685 Others flashed and 
half senged with the hote steem of the vapour and breath 
issuing from the light fire. 

7 . intr. To emit or reflect light with sudden or 
intermittent brilliance; to gleam. Said also of 
the eyes. 

X791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest ii. The almost expiring 
light flashed faintly upon the walls of the passage. 1820 
Shelley to M. Gisborne 281 Like winged stars the fire- 
flies flash and glance. 1834 Angler in Wales 1. 268 

Rapid zigzags, that flashed each like a plate of silver. 
Tennyson Charge Light Brigade iv, Flash’d all their 
sabres bare. Flash'd as they turn’d in air. 1857 Holland 
Bay Path xviii. 207 Her eyes flashed. x868 Freeman Norm, 
Conq. (1876) II. vii. 26 The prince who had never seen steel 
flash in earnest. . 

8 . trans. To emit or convey (light, fire, etc.) in 
a sudden flash or flashes. Also with forth, out. 

x6xo Holland CamdetTs Brit i. 274 They flashen fire 
from either hand. 1639 S. Du Verger tr. Camus’ Admir. 
Events 100 Yet ere he thundred by deeds he flasht out 
lightning by threats. 1607 Dryden ASneid viii. 39 The 
clitt'ring Species . . on the Pavement play, And to the 
Cieling flasn the glaring Day. 1744 Gray Let Poems 
(1775) 176 If any spark of Wit's delusive ray Break out, and 
flash a momentary day. 1842 Tennyson Locksley Hall tZS 
Rift the hills, and roll the waters, flash the lightnings, 
weigh the Sun, . . „ 

transf. and flg. 1592 Shaks. Ven, <5* Ad. 348 But now 
her cheeke was pale and by and by It flasht forth fire. 1665 
Sir 'T. Herbert Trav, (1677) 179 Who flashes him this 
thundring retort, For thy ambition. 1854 J. S. C, Abbott 
Napoleon (1855) IL xxL 397 His eyes flashed fire. 

b. To send back as a flash from a mirror ; to 
reflect. More fully to flask back. 

1716 Pope Iliad vin. 54 Of heaven's undrossy gold the 

f od’s array, Refulgent, flash'd intolerable day. 1808 J. 

Iarlow Columb, v. 201 Then waved his gleamy sword that 
flash'd the day. x8o8 Scott Marm. i. i, Their armour .. j 
Flash'd back again the western blaze. ^ i 

c. transf. To cause to appear like a flash of 
lightning; to send forth swiftly and suddenly. 
Also with out. Const in, into, on ax upon. 

1^9 Greene Menapkon (Arb.) 32 She . . flashed out such 
a blush from her alabaster cheeks that they lookt like the 
ruddle gates of the morning. 1638 Sir T.^ Herbert Tniz/. 
{ed, 2) 10$ His name wotild flash terrour into the hearts of 
his most potent adversaries, 1700 Farquhar Constant 
Couple V. ill, Methinks the motto of this sacred pledge 
should flash confusion in your guilty face, 1794 Coleridge 
Death Chatterton vi, Thy native cot she flash’d upon thy 
view. x8x3 Shelley Q. Mab iii. 145 Red the gaze That 
flashes desolation, strong the arm That scatters multitudes, 
d. To flash dead i to strike dead with a flash. 
1682 Dryden & Lee Duke of iv. iii. This one de- 
parting glance shall flash thee dead. 16^ Dryden Don 
Seb, III. f, Now flash him dead, now crumble him to ashes. 
9 . intr. To come like a flash of light ; to burst 
suddenly into view or perception* Also with forth, 
in, out, etc. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. iii, ii. 3 Ever and anone the rosy red 
Flasht through her face. 1683 I^R^den Life Plutarch 1. xi8 
The arguments . . flash immediately on your imagination, hut 
leave no durable effect, 1781 Gibbon 4* II'R^^v. 281 

A martial ardour flashed from the eyes of the warriors. 
1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom’sC.xv, A sudden recollection 
seemed to flash upon him. X856 Masson Ess. v. 165 In 
1720. .he [Swift] ^ain flashed forth as a political luminary. 

‘ i86x Thackeray Four Georges iii. (1876) 75 Garrick flashing 
, in with a story from his theatre. x866 Mrs. Gaskell W ives 

ISr Dan, xi. (1867) XXI Molly’s colour flashed into her face. 

’ 1874 F. C. Burnand My Time viii. 68 It flashed across me 

, that almost the last name I had heard , . was this identical 
^ one. 1879 Cassells Techn, Educ. III. 186 The picture 
^ flashes out almost instantly. ... 

b. To move like a flash, pass with lightning 
t speed. Also with cognate obj. To flash its way. 


i8ax Shelley Hellas 956 When desolation flashes o’er 
a world destroyed. 1839-40 W. Irving IVolferTs R, ( 1855) 

151 The French intellect ,. flashes its way into a subject 
with the rapidity of lightning. 1859 Kingsley Misc. (i860) 

IL 141 The lurchers flashed Ike grey snakes after the hare. 

1877 EhACK Green Past il (1878) ii The swallows dipped 
ancl flashed and circled over the bosom of the lake. 

10 . To break out inlo sudden action ; to pass 
abruptly inio a specified state. Also with forth, out 

1605 Shaks. Lear i. iii. 4 Enery howre He flashes into one 
grosse crime, or other. X711 H . Felton Diss. Classics (1713) 

8 They flash out sometimes into an irregular Greatness of 
Thought. 1859 Tennyson Idylls, Enid 273 Whereat Geraint 
flash’d into sudden spleen. 1862 G. P. Scrope Volcanos 
30 It [water] flashes instantly into steam with explosive 
violence. 1S73 Symonds Grk. Poets yW. 189 Athens, .flashed 
.. into the full consciousness of her own greatness. 1877 
A. H. Green Phys. Geol. 219 The imprisoned steam flashes 
forth in repeated explosions. 1883 Stevenson Treasure 
Isl. in. xiv, At this poor Tom flashed out like a hero. 

b. To flash up: to burst into sudden passion or 
anger. 

1822 Scott Fatn. Let. 25 <'1804' ^fvlu. 143 Though 

we do not flash up in an instant like Paddy, our resent- 
ments are much more enduring. ^ ^ 

11 . trans. To cause to flash ; to kindle with a 
flash ; to draw or wave '^a sword) so as to make 
it flash. 

163a Lithgow Trav. viii. 375 We eyther shot off a Har- 
quebuse, or else flashed some powder in the Ayre. 1709 
Brit. Apollo IL No. 7. 2/2 They will flash off the Gun- 
powder. 180X Southey Tkalaha v. xxxvi, Forth he flash’d 
his scymetar. x8i6 Keatinge Trav. {tSi7) 1. 155 The od 
. . is . . usually flashed ; a few drops of water make it de- 
flagrate. 1850 Kingsley Alt Locke v. (1876) 60 Turning 
round I had a lantern flashed in my face. 1880 Encycl, 
Brit. XL 325/2 Sometimes a small portion [of gunpowder] 
is roughly granulated, and ‘ flashed on plates of glass. 

fb. To illuminate intermittently; transf, to 
make resplendent with bright colours. Obs. or 

arch, ^ , r . - • t. 

1607 Brewer Lingua r. i, Limming and flashing it with 
various Dyes. x86i Buckle Civiliz. II. 180 The darkened 
sky flashed by frequent lightning 1894 E. H. Barker Two 
Summers in Guyenne 71 The turf was flashed with splen- 
did flowers of the purple orchis. 

12 . To express, utter, or communicate by a flash 
or flashes ; esp, in modern use, to send (a message) 
along the wires of a telegraph. 

X789 Ann. Mirab. $$ Then suddenly regain the. 

prize And flash thanksgivings to the skies I 18x3 Shelley 
Q. Mab v. 1 19 The proud rich man’s eye Flashing com- 
mand. 1^7 Tennyson Prim. Prol. 78 Thro' twenty posts 
of telegraph They flash'd a saucy message to and fro. 1858 
Froude Hist Eng, III. xvii. 459 I'he cannon .. flashed 
their welcome through the darkness. 1888 Burgon Lives 
12 Gd. Men II. v. 69 The intelligence was flashed next day 
all over England. 

13 . httr. To make a flash or display, cut a figure, 

show off. Also, to flash it {about or away). Now 
colloq, or slang. . * « , 

1607 Shaks. Timon 11. i. 32 A naked gull Which flashes 
now a Phoenix. 1652 C. B. Stapylton Herodian 115 
While they with Plaies and Sports doe squib and flash. 
1607 Collier Ess. Mor. Subj, 1. iii. 130 Methinks tis fine., 
to Flash in the Face of Danger. 1780 Mrs. Thrale m 
Mad. D’Arblay Diary f Lett 29 June (1842) L 409 
My master .. jokes Peggy Owen for her want of power to 
flash, xq^ Foitiainbleau m. i, Spunging upon 

my customers, and flashing it away in their old clouies. 
1798 Geraldina 1. 46, 1 nod to him • . whilst he is flashing 
the gentleman amongst the girls. 1877 Five Years / enal 
Serv. XU. 220 He flashed it about a good deal for a long 
time . . Sometimes he was a lord, at others an earl. 

b. slang. To make a great display of, exhibit 
ostentatiously, show off, ‘ sport I 
1785 Grose Diet Vulg, Tong., Flash . . to shew osten- 
tatiously; to flash one’s ivory, to laugh and shew ones 
teeth. 1819 Moore Tom Crib's Mem. (ed. 3) 2 His 
Lordship, as usual . . is flashing his gab. 1832 Examiner 
845/1 It was known that the deceased had money, in con- 
sequence of flashing his purse about. 1864 Reader 2"^ Jmi. 
96X^ies go to church to exhibit their bonnets, and young 
gentlemen to flash their diamond rings. 

14 . In certain technical uses, 
a. Glass-making, intr. Of a blown globe of 
glass : To spread out or expand into a sheet. Also 
trans, {a) To cause (a globe of glass) to expand 
into a sheet ; (^) To cover (colourless glass) with 
a film of coloured glass; to melt (the film) on 
or aver a sheet of colourless glass. 

1839 Ure Diet Arts 581 s. v.^ Glass-making Few tools 
; are needed for blowing and flashing crown-glass. 1846 W. 
Johnston Beckmann's Irment. led. 4) L i35 Plain glass 
flashed or coated with a very thin layer of [rose-coloured] 
glass. Ibid. 133 Glass-makers used to flash a thin layer 01 
^ red over a substratum of plain glass. i876_Barff Glass <§* 

' Silicates 82 XJntil at last the softened mass instantaneously 

' flashes out into a circular sheet. 1883 Proctor m lO/A 

' Cent Nov. 882 Not merely flashed with a violet tint, but 

• the glass itself so tinted. 

^ b. Electric lighting. To make (a carbon nla- 
) ment) uniform in thickness, by plunging it when 
; heated into a heavy hydro-carbon gas. 
s t888 Pall Mall G. 19 July 2/2 We have carried the manu- 

• facture of our filaments to such perfection that although we 

5 do not flash them there are absolutely no inequalities 

■1 discoverable. 

® Hence Flashed ppl. a. 

1876 Barff Glass ^ Silicates 96 Glass made m this way is 
? called ‘ coated ' and sometimes ‘ flashed ’ glass. 1890 U rqu- 
HART Electric Light ix. (ed. 3) 284 ‘ Flashed Filaments. 


IPLASH. 


FLASK. 


riasll (fisej), dial [f. Flash j 3 . 4 ] 

1884 Cheshire Gloss, ^ Flashy to put small sheets of lead 
tindS the slates of a house .. to prevent the rain from 
running into the joint. ^ ^ 

3E®la'Sli-board. [f. Flash vy + Boaed a. 
(See quQt. 1768.) b. A board set up on edge 
upon a mill-dam, when the water is low, to throw 
a larger quantity of water into the mill-race. 

1768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. (1852) I. 32 The miller of an 
overshot mill . . has shoots lying over every one of his wheels, 
stopped by flash-boards, at their upper ends. Jbid.^ Should 
an eel wiiggle under any of the flash-boards, this might 
give the water a passage without any act of the miller. 
x86o Bartlett Diet. Aufer., Flash Board. 1868 Peard 
Water-Farm. xv. 158 When . . the connecting canals have 
been cut, and the flash-boards erected. _ 
fig. jizz T. L. Peacock Maid Marian iv, He pulled up 
all the flash-boards at once and gave loose to the full 
torrent of his indignation. ^ ^ 

Piaster (flas-Js-t)* [f* Flash -er.] One 
who or that which flashes. 

+ 1 . One who splashes water. Ohs. 

1611 CoTGR., Gascheur. .also, a flasher or da.sher of water. 
*736 Ainsworth, A flasher of water, aspersor. ^ 

2 . Something which emits flashes of light. 

1686 Goad Celest. Bodies n. iv. 198 They were Spit-Fires, 
Thunderers and Flashers. , 

t 3 . One of the attendants on a gaming table 

(see quot. ). Obs. , , 

X731 in Malcolm Manners ^ Cast, Lond. (1808) 166 A 
Flasher, to swear how often the bank has been stripped. 
1736 W. Toldervy Hist. Two Orphans I. 68 [HeJ had 
often sate a flasher at H . . d . . g . . n’s. 1797 Sporting 
Mag. X. 312. 

1 4 . A person of brilliant appearance or accom- 
plishment. 

I7SS Johnson Cciting Dici.\ Flasher^ a man of more 
appearance of wit than reality. 1779 Mad, D Aublay 
Diary Oct. L 260 They are reckoned the fl^hers of the 
place, yet everybody laugh.s at them for their airs. 1780 
Ibid. May I. 333 Sir John Harrington . . one of the gayest 
writers and flashers of her reign. , , / s 

6. The workman who ‘flashes’ glass (see quot). 
1839 TJre Diet. Artss^s s.v. Glass-making He next hands 
it to the flasher, who .. wheels it rapidly round opposite 
to a iiowerful flame, till it assumes, .finally [the figure] of a 
flat circular table. 

6. (See quot. ) 

1874 Knight Did. Meek. 1. 876/2 Flasher .. a form of 
steam-boiler in which small bodies of water are injected 
into a heated boiler and flashed into steam. 

7. a- * A name of the lesser butcher-bird : see 
Flusher^ (Ogilvie 1882). 

b, A fish t Lobotes surinamensis), 

2882 Jordan & Gilbert Fishes N. Amer. 555. 

Plashfal (flse'Jful), d!. rare. [f. Flash jA 4- 
-FUL.] Full of flashes. 

xSgo W. C. Russell Ocean Trag. III. xxxi. 154 The sky 
. . flashful in places with a view of the cross of the southern 
hemisphere. 1891 lllnstr. Lend. Ne^vs 13 June 774/3 
A strange, gloomy huddle of discoloured countenances flash- 
ful with c-yes. ^ 

Plasli-hoiise. [f. Flash a .3 + House.] A 
house frequented by ‘ flash ’ persons (see Flash a.'^ 
5) ; a resort of thieves ; also, a brothel. 

1816 Rep. Committee on Felice Metrop. 209 Is the flash- 
house an as.sistance to the officer? 1828 Macaulay Ess.^ 
Hallam {1843) I. 192 The humours of a gang of footpads, 
revelling with their favourite beauties at a flash-house. 

PlasKily (flae-Jili), adv. [f. Flashy + -ly 2.] 
In a flashy manner ; gaudily, showily. Also, like 
or as a flash, 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Flashily-, vainly, frothily. 1863 
Speke Discov. Nile 154 (Farmer) Flashily dressed in coloured 
cloths and a turban. 1864 Miss Braddon H. Dimbar'f, 
He chose no gaudy colours or flashily-cut vestments. 1^8 
iBre^c&Amer. Commw. III. xeix. 392 An ill-omened looking 
man, flashily dressed, and rude in demeanour. 

[Elaslliliess ^fise-Jines). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being flashy, 
tl. Want of flavour, insipidity. Obs. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 461 When you would take away either 
their {Artichokes, etc.] Flasbiness or Bitterness. 1653 
Moufet & Bennet Health's Improv. (1746) 345 What is 
Fish, .before Salt correcteth the Flashiness thereof? 
f g. a xfto-i, T. Cartwright Confut. Rkem. N. T. (t6i8) 
481 The fiashinesse and unsavourinesse of the allegories. 

Public Advertiser 8 June 4/2 The Insipidity and 
Flashiness of Quality-prattle. ^ ^ ^ .. 

2 . a. Of Speech : Superficial brilliance, b. Of 
dress : Gaudiness, showiness. 

t-jog Brit. Apollo ll. No. 9. 2/2 The Flashyness of his 
Discourse. 1854 Hawthorne Eng, Note-bks. (1879) I. 163 
With some little touch of sailor-like flashiness. 

KasM.ng' (flse jiri), vbl sb.^ [f. Flash zj.i-f 
-ING 1.] The action of the vb. in various senses. 

1 . A splashing (of water). 

x6xi CoTGR., Gaschement. .a flashing, dashing, or plashing, 
as of water in rowing. 1727 Bailey vol. 11., Flashing .. 
dashing or spurting as Water, a Spurting. 

2 . The process of letting down a flash of water 
to carry a boat over the shallows of a river. 

1791 Rep. Navig. Thames ^ Isis 11 By removing the 
shallows, and continuing the use of Flashing. 

3 . The bursting out er sending forth of flame or 
light. 

1573 Baret Alv. F 617 The Flashing of fire, or lightning, 
coruscatio. 1652 F. Kirkman Clerio ff Lozia 81 Ihey 
began their Flashings and Musique until all were gone out. 


1748 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1840 V. 218 The sphere of elec- r 
trical attraction is far beyond the distance of flastnng. 1880 a 
Browning Dram. Idylls^ ber. ii. Echeilos 8 A flashing came c 
and went. 1 e \ e. 

transf and fg. 2613 Purchas Pilgrimage 1. v. (1614) 26 ^ 

So much the greater is their sinne, that seeke to flash out 
these flashings, i^x Milton Ch. Govt. 1. (1851) 12 Rome, « 
from whence was to be expected the furious flashing 01 
Excommunications. 1676 R. Dixon Nat. 1 wo Test. 28a 
Mingled with Poetical flashings and ginglings. , t 

4 . A rapid movement resembling or producing f 

a flash of light ; the drawing or waving of a sword 
with a flash. , . ^ 

1865 Lecky Ration. (1878) I. 43 The coruscations of the 
Aurora are said to have been attributed to the flashings of i 

their wings. 1886 Sheldon tr. Flaubert's Snlammbo 19 j 

Excited by the flashing of the naked swords. | 

5 . techn. B,. Glass-making. (See Flash 2^. 14 tf.) 

1832 Babbage Econ. Manuf. iv. (ed. 3) 35 The proeps for 

making window glass, termed flashing. ^ 1839 Sat. Mag. 23 
Feb. 66/x Flashing, that is, uniting a thin layer of coloured ^ 

glass with another layer which is colourless. * 

b. Electric lighting, (see quot. and Flash v. j 

^x8mV/^jj. Elecir. Terms in Lightnings Mar. Suppl, I 
Flashing^ («) Of a dynamo machine. Abnormally long 
sparks sometimes seen at the commutator of a dynamo. 

O A process for rendering the filaments of incandescent 
lamps of uniform resistance throughout. 

6. attrib. and Comb.yh.sJlashing-furnace\ flasli- 
ing-board, a sloping board at the bottom of a door 
or casement to keep off the rain ; flashing-point, 
the temperature at which the vapour given off from, 
an oil or hydrocarbon will ‘ flash ’ or ignite. 

1832 Burn Nav. 4- Mil. Techn. Did. n. Eng.-Fr., Flashing 
board, reversean. 1839 Ure Did. A rts 580 \Glass-maktng) 
There are . . several subsidiary furnaces to a crown-house . , 
q. a flashing furnace, and bottoming hole for communicating 
a .softening heat, 1878 lire's Diet. A rts IV. 57® d flashing- 
point was proved to have been abnormally high. 

Plashing^ (flse jir))* [^* Blash ; 

cf. Flash A] concr. (See quot. 1874.) 

1782 Phil. Trans. LXXII. 350 At its junction with flie 
wall a flashing of lead is carried along horizontally. 184a 
in Gwilt Encycl, Archit, § 22x4. *874 Knight Diet. 

Mech. I. 876/2 Flashing., A lap-joint used in sheet-metal 
roofingj where the edges of the sheets meet on a projeepng 
edge. Kb) A strip of lead leading the drip of a wall into 

j*! ! { flae-Jiq). a. [f. Flash + -ing 2.] 

1. That flashes, in various senses of the vb. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Jos. iii. 5 Wherof cometh 
that horrible and broade flasshing flame of fyre? x6i6 
J, Lane Coni. Sgrs. T. xi. 330 His horse was of a sangine 
color redd, so weare his fla.sshinge plumes aloft his head. 
X727-46 Thomson Summer 382 Fast, fast they plunge amid 
the flashing wave. 1835 Lytton Rietizi i. lii. Before the 
fishing eye and menacing gesture of the cavalier. 

b. transf. and Jig. 

16x3 Hieron Triall of Adopt. Wks. 2624 I. 315 Imagina- 
tion and fancy may breed a certaine flashing loy, hut there 
is no perpetuity, no .«etlednesse of reioycing. 1654 Z. Coke 
Logick Ded. (1657) A v b, Scorched with flashing zeal. 1826 
Disraeli Viv.Greyv.fxx, Her lovely face was crimsoned 
with her flashing blood. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) U. 93 
Again and again she beholds the flashing beauty of the 
beloved. \ r-r i. 

c. Flashing light (in a lighthouse, etc.). Flash^ 
ing signals, signals made with flashes of light. 

1858 Merc. Marine Mag.Tf . 30 Flashing Light on Hogsten 
. . It is Fixed, with a Flash once every three minutes. 1863 
CoLOMB in Jml. R. United Service Instit. VII. 386 We 
then agreed that , , a system of flashing signals was prac- 
ticable. 

2. Comb., flashing-eyed adj. 
x88o Miss Broughton Sec. Tk. in.iv, ‘You are ruining the 
child 1 ^ cries Gillian, still flashing-eyed and panting. 

Hence Fla-sMngly adv., in a flashing manner. 

1891 Illustr. Lond. News 21 Nov. 658/3 They rmn flash- 
ingly, a visible brilliance. 

Plashly : see Flash 
Flask-man. (Also as two words.) [Flash 
d!.8] a. One who is ‘ flash ’ or knowing ; a com- 
panion of thieves ; a bully, a ‘ fancy-man ■. b.^ A 
sporting man ; a patron of the ‘ring’ j a ‘ swell’. 

a. 1789 G. Parker LifPs Painter 141 A flash-man is a 
fellow that lives upon the hackneyed prostitution of an 
unfortunate woman of the town. 1833 M arryat P. Simple 
(1863) 235 A large mob ..vowing vengeance on us for our 
treatment of their flash man. 2859 FI* Kingsley G. Hamlyn 
V, ‘ You’re playing a dangerous game, ray flash man. ^ 

b. 2812 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 21 The display of flash- 
men, from the Peer on the coach-box, to the most gentle- 
manly-looking pick-pocket, was very complete. 2819 Moore 
Tom CriFs Mem, 55 Shouts and yells From Trojan Flash- 
men and Sicilian Swells Fill’d the wide heav’n. 

Fla'skmonger. [f. as prec. + Monger.] 
One who uses the ‘ flash’ language. 

2825 C. M, Westmacott Eng. Spy 1. 395 A little cnb, as 

the flashmongers would call it. r, , « 

Flashness (fliE jnes). [f. Flash a.^ and 3 + 
-NESS.] The quality or state of being flash. 

4*1. a. Of the stomach : Weakness, b. Of reason- 
ing : Insipid, flavourless character ; superficiality. 

2562 Turner Baths 8 b, They are good for the lousnes and 
flashnes of the stomach. 2604 T. Wright Passions v. iv. 184 
The acutenesse in the other [plausible persuasions] will allay 
their flashnesse anid render them pleasant. 

2. a. Gaudiness. b. Affectation of ‘ flash ways. 
See Flash a.3 I. A 

X885 Runciman Skippers ^ Sh. 260 All the tawdry flash- 


ness of the place. 2888 Boldrewood Robbery under Ar»u 
xvi. (1890) 109 ‘ Through Starlight’s cussed flashness and 
carrj'in’s on in fine company.’ 

Flasky (fis^'Jl)? [f- Flash and v. -f -t 
A ssociation with Flash iz.- and 3 has probably 
affected some of the senses.] 

41. Throwing up water, splashing. Obs. 
rSi8^SrAUYHVRS,TAeneisii.(Ar'h,)sg Not so great a ruffling 
the riuer strong flasshye reteyneth. x6ii Cotgr., Gascheux, 
flashie, plashie, washie, dashing, bespatling. 

2 . ta* Over-moist, watery, frothy. 4 ^* 
tasteless, vapid. 

2625 Bacon Ess., Studies (Arb.) 11 Distilled Bookes, are 
like common distilled Waters, Flashy things. 165S Evelyn 
Fr. Card. 198 The other [turnips] being soft, flashy, and 
insipid. 2669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 41 The taste of 
them is more sweet and flashy than Groats made of common 
Oats. 2702 W. J. Bruyn's Voy. Levant xxi. 94 I'hey 
[artichokes] eat not so flashy as when they are Boyled after 
our Way. Country Brew. -yzg It is 

not the first flashy, frothy Yeast, Ann. Reg. 107/1 

The young grass which springs in consequence of a flood, 
is of so flashy a nature that it occasions this common com- 
plaint. 2847 Halliwell, loose, unstable, as un- 

: sound grass ; insipid. . , , . 

; to* fiS' persons and immaterial things: 
Trifling, destitute of solidity or purpose ; void of 
meaning, trashy. Obs. 

1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. Postscr., It can yeeld nothing but a 
flashy and loose conceyt to the judgement. 1637 Milton 
Lycidas 122 Their lean and flashie songs. 2647 Trapp 
Comm. Epistles 146 Their mirth is frothy and flashy, such 
as smooths the brow, but fils not the brest. 1679 Shadwell 
True PVidowix They are a company of flashy, frothy Fellows. 
274s J. Mason Self-Knowl. iii. vi. (1853)202 To read Froth 
and Trifles all our Life, is the way always to retain a flashy 
and juvenile Turn. 

3. Giving off flashes, shining by flashes j glitter- 
ing, sparkling, brilliant, lit. andj%. Also, lasting 
only for a flash, transitory, momeiitaiy. 

2609 Holland A mm. Marcell. xxin. xii. 239 Flashie 
lightenings. 2630 Prynne God No Ipipostor 13 Reprobates 
haue oft times many sodaine, transitory, and flashy ioyes. 
2682 New News from Bedlam 28 My Gallick Tongue, and 
my rare flashy Wit, Shall make the Whigs and all the Tories 
split Themselves with laughing, a 2712 Ken Hymnotheo 
Poet. Wks. 1721 HI. 119, 1 soon felt my flashy Goodness fade. 
2742 Richardson (1742) HI. 343 So flashy and tran- 

sient a Glare. 1780 Mad, D’ARBLAYZ>/ftz7 Apr., She vas very 
flashy, and talked away all the evening, 2784 C. Burney 
Lei. 16 Jan. in F. Burney Early Diaiy (1889 ' II. 317, 1 had 
a good flashey evening. 2829 H. Busk Vestriad iv. 35 
One ruby glitter’d like the flashy Mars. 2826 Scott yrnl. 

29 Mar., A fine, flashy, disagreeable day; snow-clouds 
sweeping past among sunshine. 2840 Macaulay Life 4 
Lett. (1883) H. 81, I will try to make as interesting an 
article, though I fear not so flashy, as that on Clive. 2884 
Manck, Exam, ii Sept. 5/1 He looks beyond the momentary 
triumphs of a flashy and adventurous policy. 

b. In depreciative sense, chiefly of speech, a 
speaker, or writer : Superficially bright; brilliant, 
but shallow; cheaply attractive. 

ax6go G. Fox Jml. Life, etc. I. 108 An high Notionist, 
and a flashy Man. 2739 Cibber ApoL v. 107 The false, 
flashy Pretender to Wit. 2823 De Quincey Lett. Edue. v. 
(i860) 07 The secondhand report of a flashy rhetorician. 
1835 Browning Paracelsus 129 Patient merit Obscured 
awhile by flashy tricks. 2883 Century Mag. XXVI. a9S/^ 
As stories, these were cheap and flashy. 

44 . Excited, impulsive, eager. Ohs. 

263a Vicars Virgil xi. 366 The ladie ..With light-heel d 
flashy haste the horse o’ retook. 2767 Bush Hiberpiia Cur. 
(1769) 22 By that time he has discharged his five or six 
bottles, he will get a little flashy, perhaps. 2782 P. Beckford 
Hunting xix. 244, I have seen hounds so flashy, that they 
would break away from the huntsman as soon as they saw a 
cover, . 

6 . Showy, fine-looking; gaudy, glaring. 

280X Gabrieixi Myst. Hush. HI. 255 'i'hey then got into 
their carriage, a mighty flashy one, to my mind. x^S 
Wellington in Gurw. Disp. 14 Jan., The equipment which 
I propose.. although not so flashy, would be more useful. 
1829 Cunningham Brit. Paint. I. 31 People naturally fond 
of flashy colours. 2856 Lever Martins of Crd' M. 31S The 
splendour of a very flashy silk waistcoat. ^ 

0. Of persons: Given to show, fond of cutting 
a dash, ‘swellish ’ ; also, vain and conceited, 
t 2687 Congreve Old Back. 1. iv, Young termagant flashy 
‘ sinners. « 2704 T, Brown Wks. 1730 l.icw Those 

■ flashy fellows, your Covent Garden poets. 2787 G. Colman 
' Inkle iSf Yarico ii. i, A young flashy Englishman will some- 
* times carry a whole fortune on his back. 2850 Hawthorne 

Amer. Note-bks. (1883) 375 Veteran topers, flashy young 

■ men, visitors from the country. 

; 7 . Comb., as flashy-looking adj. 

; 1852 Earp Gold Col. Australia 72 That flashy-looking 

man in a tandem was transported for bank robbery, 1880 
1 Marg. Lonsdale 5’wiferZ?<?mviii 209 A flashy-looking man, 
1 with conspicuous rings and watch-chain. 

4 Flask, sb.^ Obs. [var. of Flash sb.^} = 
® Flash I. 

a 2300 E. E. Psalter cxliifi], 7 Noght tume )>oo. >i face fra 
. me, And to falland in flask like sal I be. 247a Mem. Ripon 
(Surtees) III. 242 Set respondet de zs. de annuo reddxtu 
- exeunte de uno clauso vocato Flask infra territonum de 
Northstanley. 

d Flask (flask), Forms: i flasce, flaxe, (5-7 

4 ja.aske, 7 flasque, 6- flask. [A word found in 
y nearly all the Tent, and Rom. langs. ; whether 

5 adopted from late L. into Teut., or conversely, is 
undetermined. The earliest known examples are 

> in Latin ; three different declensional forms appear 
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in med.L., and all of tliem are represented in the 
Rom. langs. (i) In Gregory's Dialogues 0606 
(ii. xviii ; cf. i, ,ix ) the form Jlasco, Jiascomm 
(whence It ^. flacoti\ see Flagon) de- 

notes a wooaen vessel, apparently a small keg in- 
tended to be carried by pedestrians and to contain 
a supply of wine to be consumed on /a journey; it 
is there stated to be a word belonging to the 
vulgar speech. In later use the word appears as 
a synonym of Bottle, and applied to 

a vessel either of wood, leather, metal, earthenware 
or glass. The G reek transl. of Gregory's Dialogues^ 
believed to be of the 8th c., has ipKaaiciovj which 
is frequent in Byzantine writers of the loth c. (2) 
In the 7th c. Isidore xx. vi. § 2) gives the 

form ficLsca^ which he regards as a derivative of 
Gr. stating th.B,t Jfasex were originally made 

for carrying and stoimg p/nalae (? shallow drinking 
Clips), though afterwards used to contain wine ; the 
form survives in It. j^asea,, OF. ^achgi fiaschCi 
flaske^Jlasque (the last of these survived till 1 6th c., 
and in the sense ‘ powder-flask ' to a later period). 
(3) The form is- given in Du Cange, but is 

prob. only a laiinized form oiXt. fiasco, which may 
represent med.L. yferri!? (nom,) ; equivalent forms 
are fiasco, frasco , Fg.frasco, 

The word occurs in all the Tent, langs. exc. Goth., 
and always as wk. fem. : OF..fiasce, more usually 
fiaxe, OHG. fiasca (MHG. vlasche, also vhsche 
with the vowel change normal in some dialects 
before sch ; mod.Ger. fiasche), MDu. fiassche, 
fiessche (mod.Du. fiesch ) ; ON. fiaskcC is doubtful, 
as it has only been found in the nicknames figshu^ 
skeggj fipsku-dakr, explained by Vigf. as * bottle- 
beard*, ^ bottle-back " ; Icel., Sw. fias/ia, I> 3 ,.fias/ce 
may he from Ger. In the mod. continental 'I’eut. 
langs. it is the ordinary word for bottle ; in OHG. 
it had the same wider sense as in OE. (see i below). 
The OE. word, which would normally have be- 
come in mod.E., appears not to have sur- 

vived into ME. In i6thc. the F.fiasque was 
adopted in the sense powder-flask (the wider sense 
being then already antiquated in Fr.\ The older 
Fr. sense, a bottle, first appears in Eng. about 
1 700 ; whence it was adopted is not clear, but as 
the word is chiefly associated with Italian wine 
and oil, it may most naturally be regarded as from 
the It. fiasco, the etymological identity of which 
with the already existing Eng. word would be 
readily perceived. 

Scholars who regard the word as of Rom. origin usually 
accept the view of Diez, th&t fiasco is for f fiasco,^ a meta- 
thesis of *vasclo, from h. vasculnm. This is satisfactory 
with regard to meaning <St. Gregory describes as vascula 
lignea what he says were vulgarly called fiascones), and 
involves no insuperable difficulty with regard to form, though 
the phonetic process .supposed has no precise parallel in any 
known instance; for approximately similar phenomena/ 
such 2i.sjffal>a from Jdbula, see Diez. The early occurrence 
of the ty'g^%Jlasca 7 n,fiascSnem, and the ah.senceof the type 
fiascujn in early use, are somewhat unfavourable to this 
hypothesis, I'he assumption that the word is of Teut, origin 
is chronologically legitimate, and presents no difficulty exc. 
the absence of any satisfactory etymology. A connexion 
with Flat a. would be phonetically probable, but there is 
no evidence that the sb. originally meant a flat vessel. From 
Teut. the word has been adopted into many other langs. : 

JlaskOy lasko, FLxxng. ^alaczk, Polish fiasza, Czech 
/lase.\ 

f 1 . In OE. : A vessel of wood, skin, or other 
material, for carr)dng liquor. Ohs. 

Prob. not widely current in OE. ; it occurs chiefly as a 
rendering of the cognate L. word, which in some glossaries 
is rendered by 

dtpoo Werferth Gregory *5 Dial, lu xvlii, Twa treowene 
fatu wines fulle Sa syndon on folcisc flaxan ii^ehatene [orig. 
qitmvulgoflasco 7 tesvocaniur\. cioooA[^j,Cr<?y/.Markxiv;i4 
Sum man berende sume waeterflaxan \VvXg.la^enafn agttge\. 
c 1000 .(Elfric Colloq. in Wr.-Wulcker 97 Ic bics,e hydaand 
fell . . and wyrce of him . . flaxan, 

2 , A case of leather or metal (formerly often of 
horn) carried by soldiers or sportsmen to hold gun- 
powder, Now usually pwderfiask. 

(The fig. quot.^from Donne is referred by Latham to a sup- 
posed sense ‘quiver’. The Cent, Did. omits the quot,, but 
gives the sense ‘a quiver, a set of arrows in a quiver’, 
quoting (prob, from Nates) a misprinted version of a passage 
from Fairfax, q.v. in Flash 

1549 Privy Council Ads (1800) II. 348 Flashes, cviH ; 
touche boxes, c. 1^8 Barret Tkeor. IVarres iir. i. 34 To 
charge his peece, either with his flask or bandeiier.^ 1630 
R. Johnsotis Kingd, Sf Coimnw. 217 Every souldier is able 
to make . . his owne Flaske and Touch-box. 1634 T. John- 
son Parey’s Ckiyttrg, ri. (1678) 273 His Guard had his 
F|asque full of Gunpowder set on fire. *865 Dougall 
Shooting fed. 2V 66 The most pleasant flask to handle is that 
covered with leather. 

fig. 1612-5 Bp. YLkul Co 7 itentpI. O. T. xx. ix, This sul- 
phurous flaske {Rabshakeh], therefore, dyes in his own smoke. 
<*x63% Donne St, Zucids Day Wks. (Grosart) II. 203 The 
sun IS spent, and now his flasks Send forth light squibbs, no 
constant rayes. ■ ■ ' 

b. (See quot.y ? 

FAtCoitm Diet. Marifie (1789) F iij, Powder-flasks, 


or flafeks charged with gun-powder and fitted with a fuse, 
are . . provided , . to be thrown upon the enemy’s deck. 

3 . A bottle, usually of glassj of spheroidal or 
bulbous shape, with a long narrow neck ; applied 
esp. to the bottles of this form, protected b)'- a 
covering of wicker-work or plaited grass, etc. in 
which wines and olive oil are exported from Italy 
(also more fully JFlorence fiask) \ a similar vessel 
for use . in a laboratory. In verse sometimes used 
loosely for ‘ bottle Also, the contents or capacity 
of a flask. 

*693 SouTHERNE Mmd*$ Letst Prayer n. i, A drop of oil 
left in a flask of wine. 1697 Dampier Voy, 1. 533 A Flask 
of Wine which holds 3 quarts will cost t8 Stivers. 1701 
De Foe Tme-born Eng. n. 60 They toss the flask. 1705-30 
S.^ Gale in Bibl. Topog. Brit, III. 33 We. .were entertained 
with several flasks of excellent Florence. 1708 W. Kino 
Cookery iv, Then^ for the Bourdeaux you may freely ask ; 
But the Champaigne is to each man his flask. 1816 J, 
Smith Pajioraina Sc. ^ Art II. 12 Having fitted a brass 
cap . . to the mouth of a thin bottle, or Florence flask. 
1841 W. S^At:mviG t taly ^ It. IsL ll. 42 In many graves 
earthen fla-sks. 1842 Audley Crf. 26 A flask of 

cider from his father’s vats. 1878 Huxley Physiogr, 40 I’o 
boil water in a glass vessel, such as a Florence flask, 1882 
Ouida Marentma I. 191 Had some black bread and a flask 
of water. 

f b. A definite quantity of liquid (see qiiot.L 
a 1700 B. Did. Cant. Creu>, Flasqiie . . also a Pottle or 
five Pints and half, that quantity, formerly of Florence, now 
of any Wine, 

c. A bottle of glass or metal, somewhat flat in 
shape arid of size suitable to be carried in the 
pocket, intended to contain a supply of wine or 
other beverage for use on a journey ; usually fur- 
nished with a screw-top, and (when made of glass) 
encased in leather for protection. 

X814 Scott IFdv, xlv, ‘You shall have it', an.swered .. 
Waverley . . giving him some drink from his flask, i860 
Tyndall Glac. 1 . xi . 80 Our brandy flasks were also nearly j 
exhausted. 1861 Dickens Gi. Expect, xx, A pocket-flask 
of sherry. 

d. (See quot.) . 

1872 Raymond Statist. Mims ^ Mining 16 Which claimed 
to have a capacity for delivering 4,000 flasks per month. 
i88i — Mining Gloss., Flask, an iron bottle in which quick- 
silver is sent to market. It contains 76^ pounds. 

4 . fioundmg. A frame or box used to hold a portion 
of the mould for casting. [Perh. a distinct word.] 

1697 Nnmism. v,i. 214 Medals .. counterfeited by 

casting off in the Flask, a 1700 B. E. Did. Cant, Crttv, 
Ftasqu 'e, a Bottle of Sand, bound about with Iron, into 
which the melted Metal is by Coyner-s and others poured. 
1852 61 Archif. Publ. Soc. Diet, s.v., Flask, a term used by 
ironfounders to express the iron or wood frame intended to 
receive the sand which form.s the upper or the movable part 
of the mould. 

6. s.w. dial. A kind of basket (see quot.). 

[In Welsh jfiasgi cf. Flasket (Welsh from which 

this may possibly be a back-formation. Cf. however the 
u.se of OF. fiache for a certain measure of capacity for 
peas, etc.] 

1S88 Elworthy W. Somerset IVord-bk., Flask, the large 
oval basket used for linen by all washerwomen. 1891 Daily 
Nevus IS May 7/2 A ‘flask’ containing either a turkey or 
a goose. 

6. atirib. and CtJwA, as fiask-case, -glass, -shaped*, 
also, flask-leather, a fastening for a powder- 
flask ; flask-shell, a mollusc whose shell is flask- 
shaped. 

1709 Land. Gaz. No. 4572/4 Her Majesty hath been 
graciously pleased . . to Grant unto Jane Tasker , . the sole 
working and making, of *Flask-Cases, and covering and 
casing with Flags, Rushes and Straw, *Fli^k glasses now 
used in England, in imitation of tho.'ic which come from 
Florence, during the space of fourteen Yeans. 1598 Barret 
Xheor. IVarres 111. i, 34 With his. .* Flask-leather upon the 
right thigh. 3(835-6 Tooo Cyd.Anat.J.T^^/s The cirrigrada 
have . . a large *flask-shaped stomach, 1868 Wood Hoi/ies 
•without II. V. 105 A common British species, the *Flask 
Shell xGastrochsena modiolina) is notable for its habit of 
boring through various shells. 

tPlHiSls:, Obs. Also 7 flasque. [ad. Fr. 
fiasque one of the cheeks of a gun-carriage, var. of 
fiaque plank, beam, perh. of Teut. origin ; cf. Ger. 
fiach leveh flat. In 1 6th f^.fianque (app. =* ^ side 
piece,* i. fianc Flank sb.f) occurs in the same 
sense.] The bed in a gun-carriage. 

1578 Dvo. R, Wardrobe ^ (1815) 258 Ane flask 

of elme for ane raoyane. <2x700 B. F,. Did. Cant. Crew, 
Fiasqm ,, a Carriage . for Ordinance. 1721-1800 Bailey, 
Flask, a Bed in the Carriage of a Piece of Ordnance. 

T Plask, Obs. In 3 flasMen, vlasken. 
[See Flash z/.] 

1 . irans. To splash, sprinkle ; «= Flash 2. 

a 1225 A ncr, R. 314 Heo vlaskeS water J>eron. Ibid., And 
5if dust of Hhte j?ouhtes winded up to swaSe, flaskie teares 
on ham. 

2 . To cause to wave or flutter, to flap. 

1565 Golding Oz>id*s Met. v. 14 The weather flaskt and 
whisked vp her garmentes being slacke. Ibid, yi. 886 Boreas 
gan To flaske his wings, with waning of the which he raysed 
than So great a gale. 

Plask (flask), [fl Flask sh.^ trans. f a* 
To protect as a flask is protected, b. To put 
into a flask.. 

1707 Curios, in Husb.^ Card. 212 , 1 put at the bottom of 
a Vessel the Ozier that flask’d a Glass Bottle. 1855 Brown- 
ing Popularity xH, There's the extract, flashed and fine. 


FIiAT. 

+ X"la‘sl:erg ^( 5 . Obs.~^ [f. as prec. .+ -BE I.] 
(See quot.) 

1816 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 133 The smugglers, or, as they 
are styled frorn the manner of conveying the whisky, 
FlaskerS , . They entered a house and deposited their laden 
flasks. 

tJPlasker (flEe-skoj), ly. Obs. &XC.. dial. [Ono- 
matopoeic, with frequentative suffix common in 
vbs. expressing agitated motion ; cf. Flask v. ‘J 

1 . intr. To flap about (as a fish) ; to flutter (as 
a bird'; to flounder. 

i68x Chetham AftgleVs Vade-m. vii. § $ (1689') 76 Hale 
him not too near the top of the Water, lest by flaskering he 
break your Line. C1746 J. Collier (Tim^ Bobbin) Lane. 
Dialect Wks. (1775) 29 Deawn coom I .. i’th Wetur .. on 
flaskert int’ eh geete how’d on o Sawgh. x 8 ^ Shefiield 
Gloss,, Flasker, to struggle, to flutter as a bird does its wings. 

2 . trans. To smother, stifle ; also, to bewilder. 

18x8 R. WiLBRAHAM Cheshire Gloss., Flasker, to choke, 

or stifle ; a person lying in the mud and unable to extricate 
himself, is said to be flaskered. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., ‘ For 
goodness sake, childer, howd yer din, aw’m fair flaskert 
wi’ th’ nize. 

Flasket (fla*sket). Also 5-7 flaskett, 6 -it. 
fa. OF. fiasquet (northern form of fiachet), dim. of 
fiasqtie, fiache, FhmK sb.'^ 

Sense i appears to be unknown in Fr. ; Welsh has 
fiiasged in same sense, doubtless adopted from Eng. (cf. 
Fla.sk sh.'^ 5). In .sense 2 the earlier form is FlacketJ 

1 . ‘ A long shallow basket ’ (J.). 

1460-65 Cknrchw. A cc. St. A ndretds. East cheap in Brit. 
Mag. XXXI 395 Item for a baskett to put in the Juellys, 
and for iij Flasketts. XS96 Spenser Protkal. 26 I'hey 
gathered flowers to fill their flasket. 1664 Evelyn Syh’a 
(1776) 254 The Osier likewise yields more limber and 
flexible twigs for baskets, fla.skets, &c. 1700 Parnell Battle 
Irogs Mice i. 54 In vain the circled Loaves attempt to 
lie ConceaPd in Flaskets. 1770 Poetry in Ann. Reg. 220 
The Faun.s thro' ev’ry furrow shoot To load their flaskets 
with the fruit.^ <0^x849 J. C. Mangan Poems (1859) 66 
A fisher with his teeming flasket. 1881 Miss Yonge Lads 
<§• Lasses Langley iv. 147 There was a great flasket, which 
they carried between them, each bolding one handle.^ 

U’ansf. X756-66 Amorv J. Buncle (1825) III. 79 His belly 
as a va.st flasket of garbage projected monstrously before. 

b. A similar article made of metal. 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Viet, in Heaven 85 Bring, 
bring, ye Graces, all your silver flaskets. X715 tr. Mad. 
IP And s Wks. 416 Precious Stone.s, Laces, Ribbands, all 
in large Flaskets of Filagreen Gold. 1725 Pope Odyss. x. 
420 The silver stands with golden flaskets grac’d. 

c. So much as is contained in a flasket. 

t $1^0 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 14 For a flasket of sope. uii. d. 

d. dial. * A shallow washing tub' (Halliwell).' 

1814 Pegge Snppl . to Grose , J laskei , an oval tub with two 

handles, u.sed in washing. York. 18S8 Sheffield Gloss., 
Flasket, an oblong or oval-shaped tub used in washing 
clothes. 

2 . A small flask. 

1577 Fenton Gold. Episi. 30 Dauid was a theefe when 
he conueyed the. . flasket of water from the bed.s head of 
Saule. 1583 W’ills <§• Inv. iV. C. (Surtees i860) 74 Thre 
glasse fla.sketts 3/. 1634 Malory's Arihtir vni. xxiv, They 
. .saw a little flasket [1485 flacked] of gold stand by them. 
1^1 A. Lang in Longm. Mag. Aug. 444 And then he takes 
his flasket out, And drinks a rousing cup. 

t Fla'Skisable, Ct. Obs. [ad. OF. ficchisdbU 
(also spelt fiacisable), f. fieckir to bend.] Pliable, 
inconstant, changeable. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. vi. (1513) Divb, They be so 
flaskysable Who trusteth them .shal fynde themful vn.stable. 
1430 — Bochas IV. XV. (1554) 116 Fortune of kynd is so 
flaskisable. 

FlasMet (fla’sklet). rare. A little flask. 

1862 T. A. TroLLOPE Marietta. II. xv, 272 Flasklets,. 
ensconced in a. .cupboard. 

fFla'sky, tz. Obs. rare-^. [? f. Flask -h 
-Y I.] ? Belonging to a ‘ flask * or muddy pool. 

1575 R. B. Appius 4 ' Virginia E, Then fla.'^ky feends of 
Limbo Lake his ghoste do so turmoyle That he have neede 
of Carons Helpe, for all his filthy toyle. 

FlasQ.ue (flask). Her. [z. F. fiasque.] A 
bearing similar to a flanch, but occupying a 
smaller part of the field (see Flanch sb.j). 

The heraldic use is not recorded in F.j but in the sense 
‘ cheek of a gun-carriage ’ (see Flask sb.^) it was a synonyin 
of fianqne, which had also a heraldic sense= Flanch sb.^ 
1562 us.io¥L Arttzory lai The fielde Or, ij. Flasques Azure. 
1610 Guillim Heraldry 11. vi. (i6ix) 63 A flasque is an 
ordinary consisting of one arch line draWne somewhat 
distant from the corners of the chiefe and meanely swelling 
by degrees until you come towards the middest of the 
Escocheon, and from thence again decreasing with a like 
comely discent unto the sinister base points. 1721-1800 in 
Bailey, Flask, 1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. Pop.fiiu 
32 Flasques or Voidera.. are formed by two curved Iine& 
and are always borne in pairs. 1872 Ruskin EagHs JSf. 
§ 235 The Flasque, a space of colour terminated by a curved 
line on each flank of the shield. 

tFlat, sb.^ Obs. [a. OF. fiat.] A blow, buffet. 

<71320 Sir Bettes 3432 pe king of Scptlonde, wij? is hat 
A 5af him swiche a sori flat Vpon J|>e helm. <71330 Artl^ 
^ Merl. 4910 Ther com the kingGvinbat, And gaf Gueheres 
swiche a flat. 

Flat (fizat) , sb.'^ [Alteration of Flet, influenced 
by Flat a. and sb.^ The word was until recently 
peculiar to Scotland, where the original form sur- 
vived into the present century.] 

1 . A floor or storey in a house, 
x8ox A. Ranken Hist. France I. 44a The houses con- 
sisted of several flats or stories 1827 Atm. Reg. A 
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tenement, consisting of three flats. s86r Morning Posi 
27 Nov., The numerous family . . in the fourth flat. 1887 
Times 27 Aug. 11/3 A fire broke out in a flat of the mill. 

2 . A suite of rooms on one floor, forming a com* 
plete residence. First y second j tic. F at : a suite on* 
the first, second, etc. floor. 

1834 Scott Redgauntlet v, We chose to imitate some of 
the conveniences. . of an English dwelling-house, instead of 
living piled up above each other in fiats. 1845 Mrs. John- 
stone Ai/iw. Tales I. 267/2 That comfortable, airy, roomy, 
first-flat, consisting of dining-room, parlour, three bed- 
rooms. 1887 Miss Braddon ^ Unlike II. iv., The 
rents of these flats seem to be extortionate. 

S. atirib. and Comb., as flat-house ^ -lawi flaU 
builder y -dweller y -holder, 

1889 Pns// Mall G. 21 May 6/3 The cunning way in which 
the flats are planned deserves study by all *flat-buiiders, 
1894 Daily News. 4 Jan. 4/7 *Flat-dweUers and Hygiene. 
1894 IVestm, Gaz. 10 Feb. 2/2 The .defencelessness of the 
*flat-hoIder has been found oat. 1^4 (weekly ed.) 

12 Sept. la/i Enormous ‘*flat' houses. 1894 lMestm,Gaz, 
10 Feb. 2/2 She will settle a question of^fiat-Iaw. 

Plat (fleet), a.jadv,y and sbi^ Forms: 5-7 flatte, 
dial.') jfiatt, 4- flat, [a, Qi^. flair (Svv. 

= OHG.7?n^:— OTeut. *flato-. Cf. Flet. 

No certain cognates are known ; connexion with OAryan 
plath~ (,Gr. jrAaTu?, Skr. prtktly broad 1 is plausible 
with regard to the sense (cf. F. 'plat flat, believed to be 
ultimately from TrAarus), but the representation of OAryan 
t or th by Teut. i (exc. when reduced from it after a long 
vowel), is anomalous. The synonymous Ger._/?<*c/i is uncon- 
nected.] . 

A. adj. 

I. Literal senses. 

1 . Horizontally level; without inclination. Of 
a seam of coal : Lying in its original plane of de- 
position ; not tilted. 

£ 1400 Destr. Troy 7326 He felle to he flat erthe. e 1440 
Prom. Para. 1C4/1 Flatt, bassns vel planus. r6oS Shaks. 
Lear iii. ii. 7 Thou all-shakiug Thunder, Strike flat the 
thicke Rotundity o’ th' world. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
35 Houses . . flat a-top. T634 Milton Conins 375 Though 
sun and moon Weie in the flat sea sunk. 16^ Stukmy 
Marinet^s Mag. yii. v. 6 As the common flat Mariners 
Compass doth divide the Horizon. 1805 Forsyth Beauties 
ScotL I. 268 The strata near the Esk are termed flat seams 
of coal. 1842-76 Gwilt Archit, ii903g, In India,, all 
buildings of any importance have flat roofs, i860 Tyndall 
Clac, I. ix. 62, 1 reached the flat summit of the rock. 1879 
Harlan Eyesight ix. 133 A flat desk promotes a stooping 
position. 

b. Arch. Flat arch (see quots.). 

1715 Leoni Palladio's Archit. 1. xxiv, Arches, .flat (those 
are call'd so, which are but a Section of a Circle). Ibid, i, 
XXV, Certain Arches are turn'd over the Cornices of Doors 
and Windows, which Workmen call Flat-Arches, to prevent 
the Doors and Windows from being press'd with too much 
weight, 1762 H. Walpole Pertues A need. Paint. (1765) 
I, V. 114 This Saxon style begins to be defined by flat and 
round arches. 1872 Shipley Gloss. Eccles. Termsy Flat arch. 
Anarch in which the sides of the vous.soirs are cut so as 
to support each other, but their ends form a straight line 
top and bottom. 

2 . Spread out, stretched or lying at full length 
{esp. on the ground) ; tarty exc, in predicative use 
(often quasi-ad vb.) with fall, flings lay^ lity etc. 

a. Chiefly of a person: Prostrate; with the 
body at full length, f Also in phr. a flat fall. 

c 1320 Sir Benes 1040 A felde hiin flat to grounde. 1399 
Langl. Rich. Redeles ii. 183 (The birds] ffell with her 
fietheris fflat vppon ]>e erthe. .and mercy be-sou^te. CX440 
Jacob's Well 23 Sche., flatt on fye ground cryed : *god-. 
haue mercy on me!' CX450 Holland IfoTolat 82^ The 
folk, . Flang him flat in the fyre. iS:« Coverdale Isa. 
xHx. 23 They shal fall before the with their faces flat vpon 
the earth. 16x0 Shaks. Temp, ii. ii. 16, 1 ’le fall flat, Per- 
chance he will not minde me. 1621 Lady M. Wroth 
Urania 138 None parting from him without flat falles, or 
apparant losse of honour. 1657 J. Smith Myst. Rhet. jfi 
Thus a great wound is called a scratch ; a flat fall, a foile. 
17x9 De Fok Crusoe (1840) II. xiv. 293 He laid me flat 
on the ground. 1726 Adv. Cdpt. R. Boyle 2901 I order’d 
every Man.. to lye flat upon their Bellies till we had 
received the Fire of the Enemy. 1856 Kane Arct. ExpL 
1 . XXX. 41X The hunter is flat and motionless. ^ z86o-x 
Flo, Nightingale Nursing 33, I have seen a patient fall 
flat on the ground who was standing when his nurse came 
into the room. i8pi R. Kipling Tales from Hills 186 
That night a big wind blew. . the tents flat. 

b. Of a building or city : Level with the ground; 
also, levelled, overthrown. 

1360 Bible (Genev.) Josh, vL 20 The wall fell downe 
fiat. x6o7 Shaks. Cor. in. i. 204 This is the way to lay the 
Citie flat, x666 South Serm. Consecr. Bp. Rochester Serm. 
(1737) I. V. 166 That Christ-Church stands so high above 
ground, and that the church of Westminster lies not flat 
upon it, is [etc.]. X671 Milton P. R. iv, 363 What ruins 
kingdoms, and lays cities flat. 

fig. 16x1 Shaks. Cymh. 1. iv. 23^ To fortifie her iudge- 
ment, which else an easie battery might lay flat. 

C. Of things usually more or less erect or 
elevated. 

167X Milton F. if . m. 223 Cease to admire, and all her 
Plumes Fall flat. 

fig. X67X Milton Samson 596, I feel. .My hopes all flat. 
X684 T. Hockin Gods Decrees 333 To raise our expecta- 
tions of happiness high, and then to have them fall flat 
and low. 

fd. Of a plant; Creeping, trailing on the ground. 
X578 Lyte Dodoens i. Ixxxvi. 127 Verbenaca supina. .in 
English Base or flat Veruayne. ^ ^ ^ _ 

e. Lying in close a,pposition; with its whole 
length or surface in contact irrespectively of posi- 


tion. Naut. Of a sail : Flat aback or aft (see 
quot. 1815) : said also of the vessel. 

^559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 86 Placing my 
Instrument flat on th' earth. X;^i Maplet Diall Destinie 
66 In theyr coursing they [Hares] apply their eares fast 
and flat to their backes. 1684 R- H. School Recreat. 138 
Spreading your Net on the Ground smooth and flat. 17x5 
Desaguliers Fires Impr. 131 When it is open, it may 
be flat to the Chimney. 1769 Falconer Did. Marine 
(1789) s. V. Aback y Lay all flat Aback. X796 Withering 
Brit. Plants IV. 76 Saucers dark green, lying flat on the 
leaves. x8iS Falcofter's Diet. Marine (ed. Burney), Flat aft 
is the situation of the sails when their surfaces are pressed 
aft against the mast by the force of the wind. 1840 R. H. 
Dana Bef. Mast, vi. We found the vessel hove flat aback. 
x8Ss H. J. Si'ONOR in Law Times LXXX. 119/1 The ladder 
was standing flat against the side wall. 

f. Paper-makmg. Packed without folding. 

1890 Jacobi Printing xxxi. 249 A ream may be either 

* flat ‘ folded or * lapped 

g. Of the hand : Extended, not clenched. 

X847 Tennyson Princ. 11. 345 The child Push’d her flat 
hand against his face and laugh’d. 1859 — Enid 1565 
The brute Earl .. unknightly, with flat hand, However 
lightly, smote her on the cheeL 

3 . Without curvature or projection of surface. ^ 

a. Of land, the face of the country: Plain, 
level ; not hilly or undulating. 

c 1440 [see i]- 1353 Brende (?. Curtins iv. 49, A Nacion . . 
inhabiting vpon a flat shore. x6io Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 63 
Thy .. flat Medes thetchd with Stouer, them [Sheepe] to 
keepe. 1673 Temple Obsera. United Prov. Wks 1731 I. 44 
“rhe whole Province of Holland is generally flat, X748 Relat, 
Eartkq. Lima 2 This Town was built on a low flat Point 
of Land. 1838 M urray's Hand-bk. N Germ. 71 High dykes 
. .protect the flat country from inundations. 1859 Jephson 
Brittany xiL 202 The country became more and more flat. 

b. Of a surface: Without curvature, indentation, 
or protuberance ; plane, level. 

XSSI T, Wilson Logike (1580^ 37 When thei se the ground 
beaten flat round about. 1^9 Cunningham Cosmogr, Glasse 
47 As touchyng your opinion, that th' Earth is flat, I will 
prove it to be rounde. xs8s T, Washington tr. Nicko- 
lay’s Voy. iv. xxxvi. 159 b, Not any carved images of saints 
. . but on flat pictures painted. 1632 Lithgow Trav. vr. 262 
The flat face of the Rocke. X703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 268 
That makes the Moulding flatter, this more circular. 1812-6 
J. Smith Panorama Sc. ^ Art L 32 To grind one surface 
perfectly flat, it is. .necessary to grind three at the same 
time. 1824 R, Stuart Nisi. Steam Engine 179 The flat 
face to which the blocks are ground. 2882 Sya. Soc. Lex.y 
Chesty fiat. A chest which has lost its rounded front. 

e. Of the face or nose. 

CX400 Ywaimt <4 Gaw. 259 His face was ful hrade & 
fiat. xs6o Bible (Genev.) xxi. x8 A man., that hath’ 
a flat nose. 1607 Shaks. Timon iv. iii. 158 Downe with 
the Nose, Downe with it flat, take the Bridge quite away. 
1697 Dampier Voy. I. 325 Their Faces are oval, their Fore- 
heads flat. 2829 Lytton Devereux 11. iii, A very flat, ill- 
favoured countenance. xl^6 W. Irving Astoria 11 . d8x 
Their noses are broad and mt at top. 

f d. F'lai numbers', those corresponding to plane 
surfaces, i.e. numbers composed of two factors. 

XS57 R^corde Whetst. C iij, Saperficiall nombers, or 
Flatte nombers. 

e. Flat side (e.g. of a sword) r opposed to the 
edge. Also to turn {a swords flat. 

a 2440 Sir Eglam. 1240 Syr Egyllamowre turnyd hys 
swerde flatt. 1727 W. Snelorave Guinea 4- Slave Trade 
(1734) 236 Lifted up his broad Sword, and gave me a Blow 
on the Shoulder with the flat side of it. 2832 G. R. Porter 
Porcelain 4 Gl. 226 The flat side, .is to he turned towards 
the observer. 1835 Lytton Rienzi 1. iii, Touching the 
smith with the flat side of his sword. 

f. Having little projection from the adjacent 
surface. Rarely const, to. 

2728 Pope Dune. ii. 43 With pert flat eyes she windowed well 
its head. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. V, xiv. v. 201 It can 
now be discovered, .by any eyes, however flat to the head. 

4 . transf, in Painting. Without appearance of 
relief or projection. Flat tint : one of uniform 
depth or shade. 

17SS Johnson, without relief, without prominence of 
the figures. 1821 Craig Lect. Drasvingn.^s Throwing every 
mass of shadow into a flat tint. Ibid. iii. 153 The pictures 
..were in their general appearance, flat, insipid, and un- 
interesting. 1859 Gullick & Times Paint. 18 The impossi- 
bility of spreading a flat tint on the vellum, 2879 Cassell’s 
Techn. Educ. Ilf._i86 Pictures. . flat, and deficient in light 
and shade, or brilliance. 

6. With additional notion : Having a broad level 
surface and little thickness. Of a foot: Touching 
the ground with the whole surface; but little 
arched. 

CX430 Ttm Coohery-bks. 29 Serue hem in almost flatte. 
1330 JPalsgr. 3x2/2 Flatte as a thyng is that is brode. 
XS77-87 Harrison England in. iiL (187^ in. 224 Of fishes. . 
I find nue sorts, the mt, letc,]. 2597 Gerarde Herbal 58 
Flat wheate is. .bearded and bordered with very rough and 
sharpe ailes, wherein consisteth the difference. 16x3-39 
I. Jones in Leoni Palladio s Archit. (1742) II. 44 Those 
great Pilasters in the Angle of the inside of the Temple are 
too flat. 1633 Lithgow Trav. vi. 247 They weare on their 
heads flat round Caps. 2697 Dampier Voy. 1 . 49 The Booby is 
a Water-fowl, .her Feet are flat like a Ducks Feet, a xfiet 
Keill Maupertnis’ Diss, (1734) 65 These conjectures con- 
cerning flat Stars .. are rather the stronger. 2769 Mrs, 
Raffald Eng. Housekpr. 1x778) 3<^ To collar Flat Ribs of 
Beef, 2840 Lardner Geom. 34 This ruler consists of a flat 
piece of wood with a straight edge. 2839-74 Tennyson 
Vivien 348 May this hard earth cleave., and close again, 
and nip me flat. If I be sudx a traitress. x8k& Lockwoods 
Diet, Mech, Eng.y Plat Pile.. is either a tapered or a 


parallel file, 2882 Quain Anat. (ed. p) I. 8 Tabular or flat 
bones, like tlie scapula, ilium, and the bones forming the 
roof and sides of the skull. 

t b. Of false dice : Broad and thin. Obs. 

cisso Dice-Play A}h, A bale of flatte synke deuxis.. 

A bale of fiat cater trees. 27x2 Puckle Club 30 Flats. , 
A^otcy Dice flatter than they are long, to throw Trays aad = 
Quaters. 

c. Of a blade, as opposed to ‘three-edged*. 

d. Phrases: /lat as a flaimi. flounder, pancake 
(see those sbs.). 

e. Of a vessel; Wide and shallow. 

2472 Bury Wills (Camden) 242 , 1 peluem laton voc' a flat 
hasyn. 249a Ibid. 75 My flatte gylte cuppe. 2533 
C. Bedford in Weaver Weils Wills 27 John Bys the 
yonger a iflat cuppe of sylver, 2352 Huloet, Flatte bole 
for wine, ecpatala. 2611 BiblkLcv. ii. 5 A meats offering 
bakeu in a panne [wn:?;g, on a flat plate], 

II. Senses of figurative origin. 

6. Unrelieved by conditions or qualifications ; 
absolute, downright, unqualified, plain; peremp- 
tory. Now chiefly of a denial, contradiction, etc., and 
in Shaksperian phrases, yftr/ blasphemy y hurglaiy. 

T. Wilson Logike {1567) 61 a, The aunswerer must 
still vse flatte deniyng. 2377 Northbkooke Dicing (1843) 
121 Whosqeuer taketh and keepeth the mony of another., 
sheweth himself a flat theefe. 2386 B. Guazzds 

Civ. Conv. IV. 183 If I would tel you a flat lie, I wold say 
no. 2593 Greene Upst. Courtier in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) 
II. 248 Why, Sir, to be flat with you, you line by your 
legges. 2603 Shaks. Meas. for Meas. 11. ii. i^x That in 
the Captaine’s hut a chollericke word, Which in the souldier ■ 
is flat blasphemie, 2612 Beaum. & Fl. King 4- No King 
IV. iii, This is my fiat opinion, which I’ll die in. 2624 Bp.: 
Hall Recoil. Treat. 864 Whoknowes not, that S. Homer, 
and S. Virgil are flat font? 2642 Milton CA. Govt.i.itZsx) 
23 His Son Constantins prov’d a flat Arian. 2685 Baxter 
Parapkr, N. 7 \ t Cor. vii. 22, 13 I bring you not this as a 
flat command of Christ, hut as my best Advice. 2699 Bent- 
ley Phal. 304 A piece of flat Nonsense. 2723 Bviivt Apollo 
outwitted vii, She gave no flat denial.^ 2788 T. Jefferson' 
Writ. (1859) II. 551 In flat contradiction to their Arret of. 
December fast. 2839 Keightley H ist. Eng. 1 . 97 He claimed 
to be put in possession . . but met with a flat refusal. 2S72 
Morley Crit. Misc, Ser. i. 263 A flat impostor. 18^2 R. 
Kipling Tales from Hills 2x2 It's flat, flagrant disobe- 
dience 1 

b. In the conclusive expression, That's flat (a) 
formerly = that’s the absolute, undeniable truth ; 
ih) a defiant expression of one’s final resolve or 
determination. 

2388 Shaks. X. X. X. nr. i. to« The Boy hath seld him 
a bargaine, a Goose, that’s flat. 1596 — 2 Hen. /F, iv* ii. 
43. 1663 Surv. Ajf, Netkerl. 220 Its the greatest Bogg of 
Europe . . that’s flat. 2726 Addison Drummer i. i, I’ll give 
Madam warning, that’s flat. 2832 Smedley X. Arundel L 
IS ‘ I won’t, then, that’s flat', exclaimed Rachel, 
e. Of a calm : Complete, ‘dead*. 

2632 Howell Venice 119 The wind, .became, .a flat calm, 
2697 Dampier Voy. I. 423 It fell flat calm. 1880 Lady 
Brassey Sunshine 4* Storm 34 Half an hour later it was 
a flat calm, 

7 . Wanting in points of attraction and interest ; 
prosaic, dull, uninteresting, lifeless, monotonous, 
insipid. Sometimes with allusion to sense 10. 

a. of composition, discourse, a joke, etc. Also 
of a person with reference to his composition, con- 
vei-satioD, etc. 

2373 G. Harvey Letter-ik. (Camden) 20 Mi over flat and 
homed kind of writing. 1636 Bp. Hall Otrzw. Med. (1851) 
63 They have proved .. poor and flat in all other subjects. 
i66a Pepys Diary ii May, A dull, flat Presbiter preached. 
1711 Addison Sped. No. 124 i* 2 We should compkin of 
many flat Expressions. 171a W. Rogers Voy. Intrbd. 16 
Such strange Stories, as make the Voyages of those who 
come after . . to look fiat and insipid. 2806-7 J. Beresford 
Miseries Hum. Life (1826) vii. xxx. The longest story of 
the flattest proser that ever droned. 18*2 Hazlitt Tabled, 
Ser. II. X. (1869) 204 The flattest thing of yours they can 
find. 2862 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 31 A rather flat 
treatment of trite themes. 2866 G, Macdonald Ann. Q, 
Neighb. xlii. (1878) 254 I am rather a fiat teller of stories. 
2885 County X. in Conthill Mag. Mar., He is always appre- 
ciative of the flattest joke. 

b. of one’s circumstances, surroundings, etc. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. i, ii. 133 How weary, stale, fiat, and 

vnprofitable Seemes to me all the vses of this world. 1706 
Ayris.'^sxi'Kv Funeral Serm. 8 All Earthly Satisfactions must 
needs . . grow flat and unsavory. 2798 Coleridge P'ears in 
Solitude 67 How flat and wearisome they feel their trade. 
2848 Mbs. Gaskell M. Barton xvii, It seems so flat to be 
left behind. 1884 Q. Victoria More Leaves 25 It seemed 
to strike me much less than when I first saw it, as all is flat 
■now. ■ 

e. To fall flat (said of a composition, discourse, 
etc.) ; to prove unattractive, uninteresting, or in- 
effective ; to fail in exciting applause or approval. 

2842 Macaulay W. Hastings (1880^ 654 The best written 
defence must have fallen flat, i860 Dickens Lett. (1880) 
H. 225 All my news falls flat, 2883 O. L. Pirkjs Lady 
Lovelace II. xxv. 80 The haranguing . . fell as flat as the 
reasoning. 

8. Deficient in sense or mental vigour; stupid, 
dull, slow-witted, 

1S99 Shaks. Hen. F, Prol. 0 Pardon, Gentles all; The 
flat vnraysed Spirits, that hath dat’d , . to bring forth So 
great an Obiect 1601 Sir J. Ogle Parlie at Ostmd in Sir 
I F. VereOww. 158 Nor do I believe that, .any of you judge 
' me so flat, or so stupid, a x68a Butler Rem. (1759) 1 . 132 
i No dull Idolater was ere so flat In Things of deep and sohd 
; Weight. 2878 Seeley Stein L 312, I look for nothing from 
[ empty, slow, flat people. 
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9 . WantiDg in energy and spirit ; lifeless, dnlL 
Also, out of spirits, low, dejected, depressed. 

i6ba Shaks. Ham, iv. vil 31 You must not thinke That 
we are made of stuffe,^ so flat, and dull. That, [etc.]- . 1643 
I) K. Newcastle LeL 'm Life (1886' 330 The town will not 
admit of me . . so I am very flat and out of countenance 
here. ci68o Beveridge Serm (17291 I. 37 Lest he should 
grow flat in his devotions. iSox Med, JrnL V. 324 Her 
spirits were dull and flat. 1805 Lamb Lett. (1888) I. 213, 

I am now calm, but sadly taken down and flat. 1844 Alb. 
Smith Adv. Mr, LedMiry xxiii. (a88dj 71 The audience .. 
not witnessing any situation half so comic as the one they 
had just seen, were proportionately flat. 

b. Of trade, etc, : Depressed, dull, inactive. 

3831 Lincoln. Herald 30 Dec. i The trade for barley is 
exceedingly flat. 1894 Timee (weekly ed.) 9 Feb. 123/2 
Tallow trade, flat, but prices unchanged. 3894 Daily 
Hews I June 3/5 A flat market for maize. 

10 . Of drink, etc. : That has lost its davour or 
sharpness ; dead, insipid, stale. 

3607 Heywood Woman kilde Epil., The wine, .drunk too 
flat. x 6 z 6 'Bacovi Sylva § 367 Spirit of Wine burned., 
tasteth nothing so hot in the Mouth .. hut flat and dead. 
3708 J, Philips Cyder j. 49 Fruit . . to the Tongue inelegant 
and flat. 377a Priestley in Phil. Trans. LX 11 . 154 When 
. . cyder is become flat or dead. s86x Geo. Eliot Silas M, 
20 Tankards sending forth a scent of flat ale. 

11 . Of sound, a resonant instrument, a voice : Not 
clear and sharp; dead, dull. 

i6a6 Bacon § 154 If. .you stop the Holes of a Hawkes 

Bell, it will make no Ring, but a flat noise, or Rattle. -011663 
Sanderson in Treas. Dav, Ps. cl. ^ The cymbal will be flat, 
it will have no life or sjjirit in it. 3718 Prior Pleasttre 
501 Too flat I thought this voice, and that too shrill. 1833 
Brewster Nat, Magic ix. (1833) 217 The . . variety of sounds 
. . produced by the report of his fowling-piece. Sometimes 
they are flat and prolonged, at other times short and 
sharp. 

b. Musk. Gf a note or singer : Relatively low- 
in pitch ; below the regular or true pitch. B,JDj Ey 
etc. flat*, a semitone lower than B, D, E, etc. Of 
an interval or scale : « Minor. 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent, 1. ii. 93 Now you are too flat; 
And marre the concord, with too harsh a descant. 3597 
Morley Introd. Mas, 3, b . . signifying the halfe note and 
flatt singing. 1609 Douland Ornith. Microl, 35 To sing^ 
in a flat Scale. 1613 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems 344 Like 
Arions Harpe No-w delicately flat, now sweetly sharp. 1674 
Bucivowo Skill Mus. 11.05 A flat Third lower, is C fa ut. 
3678 Phillips s. v. The B-Cliff . . being only to shew 
when Notes are to be sung flat, 3693. Ray Creation 204 
Cartilages and Muscles to contract or dilate it [the wind- 
pipel as we would have our Voice Flat or Sharp. ^ 37313 
Barrington in Phil. Trans, LX III. 270 The flat third is 

E laintive. 3874 Helps Soc. Press, iii. 46 For the sixth time 
e hears C flat instead of C sharp played, 3875 Ouseley 
Harmony v. 67 All the fifths in tuning keyed instruments, 
are tuned a little flatter than perfection, 
e. quasi* 

Mod. She has a tendency to sing flat, 

12 . Gram, f a. Of an accent, a syllable : Un- 
stressed. 

3589 PUTTENHAM Eny;. Poesie ji. xiii. (Arb.) 335 [Re] being 
the first sillable, passing obscurely away with a flat accent 
is short. x6iz Brinsley Pos. Parts ix 66 g) 94 Every Noun 
Substantive Commune increasing flat or short in the Geni- 
tive case, is the Masculine Gender, What mean you by 
this, to increase flat ? A. To have the last syllable but one 
pressed down flat in the pronouncing. 

b. Of a consonant: Voiced, i.e. uttered with 
vibration of the vocal chords, e g. h, v, etc., as 
opposed to breath, e,g./, t,fl etc. 

1874 R. Morris Hist, Eng Gram. %SA ® and d, &c. are 
said to be soft or flat, while p and t, &c. are called hard or 
sharp consonants. 

13 . Stock’-exchange (J/. - 5 *.) Stock is said to be 
borrowed fiaty when the lender allows no interest 
on the money he takes as security for it {Cent, and 
Standard JDkts.), 
lA Comk 

a, In parasynthetic adjs-, as flat-haclcedi '■hilled y 
-breasted^ -hrowedy -ehestedy -crowned, -decked, 
-ended, -faced, -floored, -handled, -heeledy -hoofed , 
-mouihedy -pointed, -ribbed, -roofed, -soled, -stemmed, 
-surfaced, -toothed, -topped, -visaged. 

3688 R. Holme Armoury n. ix. 185/1 *Flat Backed, when 
it [Grey-Houndl is even between the neck, and spaces. 3646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. ni. xix. 154 *FIat-bild birds. 1688 
J. Clayton in Phil. Trans. XVII. 990 All Flat-bill’d Birds 
that groped for their Meat. 1667 N. Fairfax ibid. II. 548 
This Woman was as ^flat-breasted as a Man. 3838 Dickens 
O, Twist viii, A snub-nosed, *flat-browed . . boy. 3773 
Smollett / f. Clinker Wks. 1806 VI. 63 She is awkward, 
*flat*chested, and stooping, 3664 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. 
Soc.) II. 8 For a new hat *flat-croun’d -js, 6 d. 1884 J, Col- 
borne Hicks Pasha 97 A *flat-decked vessel. 3859 Handbk. 
Turning, 97 A fine *iiat-ended tool. 3859 Helps Friends 
C. Ser. II. ILviii. 343 The Sea, .a melancholy '^flat-faced 
thing. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-hk. 304*Flat-floored boats. 
Lend. Gaz.Hio. 1059/4 *FIat-handled Silver Spoons. 
1725 De Foe Hoy. rouftd World (1840) 267 Shoes *flat- 
heeled. 1607 Lend. Gaz. No. 3301/4 A . . pun ch Horse - . *flat 
Hoofed, 7^1400 Morie Arih, 1088 *Fflatt mowthede as 
a fluke. 1710 J, Harris Lex, Techn. II,*Flat.pointed Nails. 
x&ii^ Lond. Gaz. No, 1908/4 One Dark brown Gelding . . a 
little *flat Ribb’d. 3688 R. Homi^ Arfnoury u. ix. 185/2 
Flat Ribbed, is when the both side Ribbs [of a Grey-Hound] 
cling and are near to gather. 3598 Hakluyt Foy. III. 391 
Their houses are ^fiat-rooflfed. 1847 Disraeli Tamred iv. 
xii, Flat-roofed villages nestle amid groves of mulbepy trees, 
i66a J, Davies tr. Olearmd Voy.Ambass. 377 Their shooes 
are low and ^flat-soal'd. 1849 James Woodman ix, The , . 
tread of the abbess in her flat-soled sandal. x 86 x Miss Pratt 


Flower, Pl. H\. 89 *Flat-stemmed Meadow grass. 3794 
Sullivan View Nat. I. 193 Place a *flat-surfaced bottle 
empty on its side. 3766 PeNnant Zool. (1769^ 9 The 

fossil tooth of. .some *flat-toothed fish. 3862 Ansted Channel 
Isl 1. ii. (ed, 2) 32 The southern islet is, .*flat-topped. 3774 
Curtis in Phil. Trans. LXI V. 383 They are *flat- visaged. 
b. With pr. pple. forming adj , as flat-lying. 

3765 A. Dickson Treat, Agric. (ed. 2) 284 Low flat-Iying 
land. 

15 . Special comb., as flat-arch, (see i b) ; fiat- 
back, (^z) (see quot. 1888) ; (b) slang, a bed bug 
(Farmer) ; f flat-bean, a name for some species of 
LupimiS'y flat-bedded ((7<fi7/.),haviug a naturally 
plane cleavage ; flat-bill, a name for certain birds 
having broad, flat bills, e. g. a bird of the genus 
Platyrkynchus ; flat-body {Entom.), the name of 
a moth ; flat candle, a candle used in a flat-candle- 
stick ; flat candlestick, one with a broad stand and 
short stem; a bedroom-candlestick; flat-car (C 7 ..S’.), 

* a railroad-car consisting of a platform without sides 
or top ; a platform-car’ {Cent. Dkt .^ ; flat chisel, 
a smoothing chisel ; flat-crown {Arch.) Coeona 
4 ; flat-feet (see quot.) ; flat-hammer, ‘the hammer 
first used by the gold-beater in swaging out a pile 
of quartiers or pieces of gold ribbon ’ (Knight) ; 

»!' flat-honse, ?a sheriff’s office, a roofed shed for 
impounded animals ; fiat impression {Printing'), 
see flat-pull ; t flat-lap, a term describing a par- 
ticular posture of the leaves of a plant (see quot.) ; 
flat-lead, sheet lead ; fiat move {slang \ see quot.) ; 
flat nail (see quot.) , flat-orchil, a kind of lichen, 
Poccella fusiformis, used as a dye (Ogilvie 18 . .) ; 
t flat-piece, a shallow drinking-cup ; flat pliers, 
pliers having the holding part or jaws flat ; flat- 
pressing (see quot.); flat pull Printing (see 
quot.) ; flat race, a race over «lear and level 
ground, as opposed to hurdle-racing or steeple- 
chasing; whence flat-racer, -racing*, flat-rail, ‘ a 
railroad rail consisting of a simple flat bar spiked 
to a longitudinal sleeper ’ (Knight) ; flat rod (see 
quot); flat-roof trans., to cover with a flat 
roof; flat rope (see quots.); flat Besem Naut. (see 
quot.) ; flat-sheets pi. {a) Plining (see quots.) ; 
(i 5 ) GeoL and Plining, ‘thin beds, flat veins, or 
blanket veins or deposits of some mineral usually 
different from the adjacent layers; often contact- 
deposits’ {Standard Diet.')*, flat-square a., of a 
file ; one whose section is a rectangle ; flat-stone 
(a) a kind of stone which cleaves into thin slabs; 
{b) (see quot. 1847); flat-tool {a\ ‘a turning 
chisel which cuts on both sides anti on the end, 
which is square ’ (Knight) ; {b) an elongated conical 
tool used in seal-engraving for bringing ribbons 
or monograms to a flat surface {Cent. Piet.')*, 
flat-top {U.Si), a name for Vernonia novebora- 
emsis; flat- ware, ‘plates, dishes, saucers and the 
like, collectively, as distinguished from hollow- 
ware’ {Cent. Piet.) I flLset-woTk, (a) Mining (see 
quot. 1851); tfl) a piece of material of any kind 
wrought into a flat shape ; flat-worm (Zool.), an 
animal of the class Platykelmintha. Also Flat- 
boat, -BOTTOM, -CAP, -PISH, -POOT, HEAD, etC, 

3888 Addy Sheffield Gloss.,* Flat-hack, a common knife 
with its back filed down after it is put together. 1597 
Gerarde Herbal X042 Of the *flat Beane called Lupine. 
3657 W. Coles A dam in Eden eexii, 333 Some call them 
[Lupines] Flat-beans. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 221 No 
quarries alFording *flat bedded stonesbavingoccurred.^ 3860 
i Gosse Nat. Hist. 37 The *flat-biU uttered his plaintive 
i wail. 3819 Samouelle Entomot, Comfend, 4.^ Tinea ap 
\ the common *Flat-body. x’BhoJ.Cvvn'is Famtlnsecis 

* 411 The.. Flat-body Moth. 3836-9 Dickens 

XV. (1892) 125 The flaring ■^flat candle with the long snuff. 
3493 Pury Wills{xSyo) 81 Another *flatt candelstyke of laton. 
3859 Dickens Haunted Ho. v, 22 A bedroom candlestick 
and candle, or a flat candlestick and candle — put it which 
way you like. 1881 Chicago Times 18 June, Demolishing a 
couple of *flat-cars. 3688 R. Holme Armoury iii. viii, 
359/1 The third is termed a Chissel, or a *Flat Chissel. 
3883 Young Every man his own Mechanic | 568 The flat 
chisel .. is used for smoothing the work, or taking off the 
remaining wood that was left by the gouge. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn, I, s. v. Corona, The *Flat-Crown, is . . a par- 
ticular Member in the Dorick Gate, .it hath six times more 
Breadth than Projecture. 3^3 Slang Diet., * Flat-feet, the 
battalion companies in the Foot Guards. 3698 S. Sewall 
Diary (1878) I. 472 Our Horses are broke out of 

themselves, or else are taken out of the stable . . Sent presently 
to their *flat-house, but hear nothing^ of them. 3706 Ibid, 
25 Mar. {1879I H, 157 Surpris’d the Sheriff and his Men at 
the Flat-house. x8^ Jacobi Printing xxi. 385 Pull three 
or four good sound *flat impressions, with not too much ink. 
1671 Grew Anat. Plants 1. iv. § 36 Where the Leaves are 
not so thick set, as to stand in the Bow-Lap, there we have 
the Plicature, or the ^Flat-Lap. 381a J. H. Vaux Flash 
Diet. S.Y., Any attempt or project that miscarries, or any 
act of folly or mismanagement in human affairs is said to be 
a *Jiat move, c 18^ E udim. Navig. fN^^p) 35 ’*’Flat nails 
are small sharp-pointed nails, with flat thin heads. ^ 3422-3 
A bingdon A cc. (Camden) 92 Item j. ^flatpece argenti. 3530 
Palsgr. 220/2 Flatte pece, tasse. 3535 Coverdale 3 Kings 
vii. 50 Flat peces, charges, basens. 3881 Young Every 
man his own Mechanic § 275 A pair of ^flat pliers, of the 
ordinary kind. 3883 Porcelain Wks, Worcester 23 The 
manufacture of plates and dishes is called ’'’Flat Pressing, 


x888 Jacobi Printers* Foe., *Plat full (or imfression), a 
simple proof without under or overlaying. 3848 1'h ackuray 
Pk. Snobs XV, Sporting Snobs . . who . . rode '“flat races. 
3886 Earl of Suffolk, etc. Racing (Badm. Libr.) i. 37 
^ A few *flat-racers have come over [from Ireland] to us. 
Ibid., Steeple-chasing ii. 289 As a rule, “flat-racing is a bad 
preparation for the jumper. iSpo Daily News 17 Feb. 3/5 
When the flat-racing season begins, i860 Uf s Diet. Arts 
(ed. 5) II. 226 *Flai rods in mining, a series of rods for 
communicating motion from the engine, horizontalh^, to the 
pumps or other machinery in a distant .shaft. 1717 Tabor 
in P/iil. Trans. XXX. 562 The Grascian-s us’d to cover or 
“Flat-roof their Houses with these [tessellated] Pa\ements. 
1874 Knight Diet. Mech, I, 878/2 Some “flat ropes, for 
mining-shafts, are made by sewing together a number of 
ropes, making a wide, flat band. 1867 Sailor's Word- 

hk., * Flat-seam, the two edges or selvedges of canvas laid 
over each other and sewed down. 1869 R. B. Smyth Gold- 
fields Fictoria 61 1 * Flat-sheets, sheet iron flooring at the 
brace and in the plats and junction of drives to facilitate the 
turning and management of trucks. 1892 Ncrthumbld. 
Gloss,, Flat sheets, smooth iron plates laid over an even 
floor at a pit bank, on which the tubs are run to be emptied 
or returned to the cage. 1833 J . Holland Manuf. Metal I. 
299 The files are “flat square. xS^j Vhor Ox/ordsh. iv. § 31. 
77 The Houses are covered^ for the most part in Oxford- 
shire (not with tiles) but “flat-stone. 1847 Halliwell, Flat- 
stone, a measure of iron-.stone. 1853 0 . ‘Byiwe. Ariisan’s 
Handbk. 28 “B'lat tools for turning hard wood, ivory, and 
steel. 1850 Bartlett Diet. Amer., Iron Weed, a plant, 
called in. the North-eastern States “Flat Top. 1653 Man- 
love 264 Roof- works, “Flat- works, Pipe- works. 

1686 Plot Staffordsh. ix. § 7. 335 In hammering of this flat- 
work they beat the plates first one by one. 1851 Tapping 
Gloss, to Manlave, Flat Work, a raining term descriptive of 
a species of lead mine, so called from its form, which is 
broad, spreading horizontally, not without inclination. 

B. adv. (Cf. A, 2, in many examples of which 
the word admits of being taken as adv.) 

fl. By horizontal measurement. Obs. 

1663 Gerbier Counsel 82 Fret seelings. .the workmanship 
only at five shillings a yard, measured flat. 

2 . Downright, absolutely, positively, plainly; 
entirely, fully, quite, Cf. Dead adv. 2. Now rare. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. II. 33/2 As for Gerrot it differ- 
eth flat from Girald. 1*1591 R. Greenham Serjn. i. (1599) 
98 They that are thus borne again . . cannot fall flat away 
by sin. x 6 ox Dent Pathw, Heaven 246, I am flat of your 
minde. 1703 Moxon Plech. Exerc. 114 I’he Iron of a Plane 
is said to be set Rank, when its edge stands so flat below 
the Sole of the Plane, that, .it will take off a thick shaving. 
1770 Jenner Placid Man II. 117 Sir Harry contradicted 
him flat. 1784 Bage Barham Downs II. 242 That wild 
thing, Peggy, told me, flat and plain, if 1 did so again, she 
would pujl it off, i85p Bartlett Diet. Amer,, Flat broke, 
utterly bankrupt, entirely out of money. 

f 3 . Directly, exactly. With respect to the 
quarter of the heavens ; Due. Elat against \ lit, 
and fig. directly contrary to. Cf. Dead adv. 3. 

1531 Tindale Exp. fohn (1537) 28 When the Sonne is 
flat sowtli. 3538 Leland Jtin. IV. 54 Then Porte Crokerton 
flat Est. 3562 Cooper Answ. Priv. Masse Sob, Christes 
wordes and institution is so flat agaynste you, as you [etc.]. 
1653-4 Whitelocke TmL Swea. Emb. (1772. I. 123 The 
wind continued flatt and high against Whitelocke’s course. 
4 . {To sit) flat dozvn : plump on the ground. 

1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom*sC. xxviiii Sitting flat down 
on the floor. 

C. absol. and sh.'^ 

1 . absol. (quasi-J^.) That which is flat. On the 
flat*, on paper or canvas; on a smooth surface, as 
opposed to in relief. From the flat : from a paint- 
ing or drawing on paper, canvas, etc. (opposed to 
from the round). 

1862 J, C. Robinson Ital.Sculpt.(>o’Lvs^z. .simultaneously 
with his enamelled terra-cotta sculptures, also practised 
painting . , on the flat. 18^ Cassells Fam, Mag. Mar, 
216/1 Occupied in shading in chalk from the flat. 1885 
G. Allen Babylon v, To model a composition in relief from 
an engraving on the flat. 

b. The flat surface or portion (of anything) ; 
esp- the broad surface (of a blade) as opposed to 
the edge ; also, the inside of the open hand, etc. 
Sometimes treated as a sb. admitting of a plural, as * with 
fiats of their swords ' ; 'ms. flat is more usual. 
c 1374 Chaucer Troylus tv. 899 (927) Beth rather to hym 
cause of flat than egge. 1470-85 Malory Arthur xvi. viii, 
Syre Bors . . gafe hym grete strokes with the flatte of bis 
swerd vpon the vysage. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 145 The Strings 
of a . . Violl . . doe giue a far greater Sound, by reason of 
the Knot, and Board, and Concaue vnderneath, than if 
there were nothing but onely the Flat of a Board, 1673 
Grew Anai, Pianist, i. § 16 This Cuticle is not only spread 
upon the Convex of the Lobes, but also on their Flats, 
where they are contiguous. 37x9 De Foe Crusoe (1840! I. 
iv. 69 On the flat of the green. .1 resolved to pitch my teat. 
3727 W. Snelgrave Guinea ^ Slave Trade {x^z^ 258 He 
gave me a slight blow on the Shoulder, with the flat of his 
Cutlace. 1779 Forrest Foy. N. Guinea 77 An island, .like 
the flat of a plate turned bottom up. 3816 Keatinge Trav, 
(1817) II. 264 The breast, loins, flat of the neck. 38;^ Scott 

F. m. Per il iii, Striking the flat of his hand against that 
which the armourer expanded towards him. *833 Regul. 
Instr. Cavalry 1. 47 The flat of the thigh to the saddle. 
3861 Dickens Gt. Expect, xlvi, Here’s old Bill Barley on 
the flat of his back. 3885 Manch. Exam. 23 June 5/3 Tbe 
military, .cleared the piazza with the flats of their swords. 

e. Level country. In Horse-racing : level ground 
without hedges or ditches ; cf, flat-race ; also, the 
level piece of turf at the end of some race-courses. 
Hence gen. The race-course. 

3836 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 L 180 Sic a, .body 
. . could never ha« been bred or born on the flat. 1847 

G. H. H. Oliphant Law cone. Horses, etc. App. 278 A F. 


FLAT, 

Across the Flat i M, 2 Fur. 24 Yds. 1877 Ouida Puck ix. 
Your young lordling spends all his .. time on the ‘flat*. 
s886 Earl OF Suffolk, etc. (Badm, Libr.) 273 In 

steeplechases, hurdle races, and on. the flat. 1:89a J. Kent 
Racing Life C. Bentmck ii. 48 He vvHl win . . unless a crow 
flies down his throat as he comes across the flat. 

% A horizontal plane; a level as opposed to 
a slope, t On the fiat of •, on the level or plane 
of. Of a fiiit \:mi the same fiu^ on the same 
level or plane. 

2605 Bacon Adv, Learm^-ii- vi § 5. 24 No perfect discouerie 
can bee made vppon a flatte, or a leuelh, 1607 Chapman 
Bussy if Ambois Play.s 1873 IT. 3 They move with equall 
feet on the same flat. i6a6 Bacon .S>A'« § 805 It were 
good to trie that Exposing of Flesh or Fish both . . 
some height aboue the Earth, and vpon the Flat of the 
Earth. 1636 Massinger Bashf Lover ni. i, It was not in 
The power of fortune to remove me from The flat I firmly 
stood on. i6s® Trapp III. 17 The cloud levelled 

mountains, raised val lies, and laid all of a flat; that is .. 
made all plain. 1791 Bentham PanQph\. 155 A declivity 
is. .preferable by far to a dead flat. iSaa T. Strangeways 
Mosquito Shore 28 This high eminence has a flat at top of 
about 1300 acres. 

b. Sometimes opposed to fall. 

164s Fuller Good Tk. in Bad T. (1841I 68 Either on the 
flat of an ordinary temper, or in the fall of an extraordinary 
temptation. 1887 Rusicm Praeterita II. ii. 60 Some three 
inches of fall to a foot of flat. 

f c. A geometrical plane, irrespective of position ; 
an even surface. 

1624 WorT<m Arckif. it. 83 It comes neere an Artiflciall 
Miracle ; to make diuerse distinct Eminences appeare vpon 
a Flat, by force of Shadowe.s. 2659 Moxon 'J'utor Astron. 

V. ( 16861 137 A Plain in Dyalling is that Flat whereon a Dyal 
is Described. 2674 N. F airfax Bulk if Selv. 69 Whatsoever 
moves as much in a flat as it can for the earths rim, w'e 
reckon [etc.] 1 

■f d. A plane figure. Obs. rare. \ 

1674 Jeake Arith. (1696) 175 Those Superficial Figures | 
called Like Flats . . are such . . as bear a certain Proportion 
in their Sides unto each other. I 

3 . Building, a. The horizontal part of a roof, j 

usually covered with lead. I 

184a Brande Diet. Sc. etc.f Fiatt that part in the covering 
of a house, of lead or other metal which is laid horizontal. 
2835 Act 18-19 Fict. c. 122 § 17 Fifteen inches above the 
highest part of any flat or gutter. 

t b. A landing on a stair-case ; also, the ' tread ’ 
of a stair. 

2730 A. Gordon MaffeVs Amphiih. 290 A Stair of 20 
Steps, interrupted by a Flat. 2793 Smeaton Edystone L, 

§ 88 There was but one flat or tread of a step above the 
center of the house. 

4 . Mining, a. A horizontal bed or stratum of 
coal, stone, etc. ; a horizontal vein of metal, or 
a lateral extension of a vein. 

2747 Yioosw MinePs Diet., The Flat always lies on that 
Side of the Vein which Faces the Water. 1793 Smeaton 
Edystone L. § 108 The quarry-men .. cross-cut the large 
flats, which are laid bare. x88i Raymond Mining Gloss,, 
Flfi, a horizontal vein or ore-deposit auxiliary to a main 
vein ; also any horizontal portion of a vein elsewhere not 
hprizontal. 1883 Gre.sley Gloss. Coal Mining, Flats, sub- 
terraneous beds or sheets of trap rock or whin. 2886 G. A. 
Lebour Geol. Norihumb. 4* Durh. (ed. 2) 62 Flat, the lateral 
extension of a lead vein, 
b. (See quots.) 

1846 B ROCKETT jY. C. VFords (ed. 3) Fiatt, in a coal 
mine, the situation where the horses take the coal tubs 
from the putters. 2883 Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining, Flat, 
a district or set of stalls separated by faults, old workings, 
or barriers of solid coal. 289a Morthumbld, Gloss., Flat, 
the part of a screen at a pit where the coals rest, and are 
cleaned before being put into the waggon. 

5 . A piece of level ground ; a level expanse ; a 
stretch of country without hills, a plain ; the low 
ground through which a river flows. 

2296 Mewminsier Cartul. (1878)' 144 Stokwelflatte . . Ser- 
uonreflatte. C X340 Gtvw. Gr* Knt. 507 Fallez 'syon fayre 
flat. 2400 jn Cartul. Abb. de Seleby doxks. Rec, Ser.) 
II. 42 Xij selipnes jacentes in iiij locis sive flattes. 2310 
in Yorksh. Archaeol. ‘gmL VII. 59 One parcel of land 
caUed Pee.ston*s flatt. 260a Shaks. Ham. v. i. 275 Till of 
this flat a Mountaine jmu haue made. 2693 Blackmore 
Pr. Arth. i. 200 Some range the Flats, and Scour the 
Champain Land. 1759 B, Martin Hist. Eng, 1. 45 
A large Flat of barren, heathy ground. 285a Thackeray 
Esmond t. iii, A large pleasant green flat, where the village 
of Castlewood stood. 2877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile viii. 199 
The river widens away before us; the flats are green on 
either side. 

168s Dryden 2«<i' Misc. Wks. 1800 III. 49 
Milton’s Paradise Lost is admirable ; but am I . . bound to 
maintain, that there are no flats amongst his elevatious? 
28. . Ds Cpimism Convers, Wks. 1863 XIIL 176 Very often 
it [conversation] sinks into flats of insipidity through mere 
accident. 2878 yLoimfci Vauvenargues Grit. Misc. 26 The 
mere bald and sterile fiats of character. 

b. A tract of low-lying marshy land ; a swamp. 

2610 Shaks. fentp. ri. ii. 2 All the infections that the Sunne 
suckes vp From Bogs, Fens, Flats. 2670 Milton Hist. 
Eng. n. 53 Through bogs and dangerous flats. x8ai Earl 
Dudley Lett, 27 Nov. (1840) 294 The flats and swamps 
of Holland. 2859 A utobiog. Beggar AV/ 99 The Cambridge- 
shire flats or marshes. 

C. Australian. (See quot 1869.) 

2869 R. B. Smyth Goldfields Victoria 61 1 Flat, a low 
even tract of land, generally occurring where creeks unite, 
over which pe spread many strata of sand and gravel, with 
the usual rich auriferous drift immediately overlying the 
bed-rock. 1874 Walch Head over Heels 79 Every man on 
the flat left his claim. 2879 D. M, Wallace Australas. iv, 
68 In the gold districts such deposits form ‘flats 
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6. Chiefly //. A nearly level tract, over which 

the tide flows, or which is covered by shallow 
water; a shallow, shoal. “ 

*SSo J- Coke FMg. fy Fr. Heralds | 255. 102 The 
sea is .. full of flattes* 2595 Shaks. ydkk v. Vt. 40. x6a8 ! 
Digby Voy. Medit. (1868) 94 Wee shaped our cckirse, to 
gett ouer the fiatt;^ into the riuer cA Thames. 16^: 'R. 
L’Estrange Seneeofs Mor. (1702) 477 When we have scap’d 
so many Rocks and Flatts. 2772-^ Cook Voy.fxqVP 
i4c8 We were insensibly drawn upon a large fiat,, upon 
which lay innumerable rocks of. coral, below the surface of 
the sea. 18x3 J. Thomson Lect. Infiam. 621, The boat 
grounded on the flats a little to the east of the pji^. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Flat . . a shallow over vimich the 
tide flows . . If less than three fathoms, it is called shoal or 
shallow* 

fig. 1644 Milton Educ. 2 Those Grammatick flats '&■ 
shallows where they stuck. 

7 . Agric. t a. One of the larger *portions into 
which the common field was divid^; a square 
furlong. 

x3a3 Fitzherb. Surv. 2 If they [the acres] lye by great 
flattes or furionges in the commyn feldes. X641 IBt&xFarm. 
Bks. (Surtees) 43 In fewer dayes the said dozen shearers 
finished the saide flatte, and there is in it 14 through latides 
and two gates. 2688 R. Holme Armoury ii. ii. § 32, 3 
Ridges, Butts, Flats. 2883^. CLIX. 325 Theoretically 
each flat was a square of 40 poles, containing 10 acres, 
fb. A tract of arable land ; a cornfield. Oh. 

15x3 Douglas AEneis ii. vli (vi), 23 The flate of cornys 
rank. Ibid. vn. xiiL 38 The jallo corn flattis of Lyde. 
e. dial, (See quots.) 

1879 Miss J.a,ckson Shropslt. Word-bk., Flats, same as 
Feerings. 1884 Chesh, Gloss., Flat, a broad flat bed as 
distinguished from a narrow rounded butt. We sp^k of 
ploughing a field in jdats when there is no indication of 
reens. . . A wide space covered by any particular crop is 
called aflat, as *a flat o’ taters\ 

8. Something broad and thin, 
a. A thin disc. 

2732 Berkeley Alciphr. iv. ix, Is it [a planet] not a round 
luminous Flat, no bigger than a Sixpence? 

fb. Chiefly pL Bice of a shape to fall unfairly 
when thrown. (Cf. A. 5 b.) Obs. 

xS4S Ascham ToxopJt. (Arb.) 54 What false dise vse they? 
.. flattes, gourdes, 2664 J. Wilson Cheats iv. i. Dram. 
Wks. (1874) 67 Taught you the use of. .the fuUam, the flat, 
the bristle, 2711 Puckle Club ax note. At dice they have 
the doctors, the fulloms, loaded dice, flats. 

c. slang, in pL Playing-cards. Cf. Broad 
sb. 6 . 

2812 J. H. Vaux Flask Diet., Flats, a cant name for 
playing cards. 2822 Haggart 56 We played at flats 
in a budging-crib. 

d. Cotton-Spinning. (See quot. 1874.) 

2851 L. D. B. Gordon vxArt yml. llhistr, Catal. p. iv*V® 
The filaments, after emerging from the flats, lie in nearly 
parallel lines among the card teeth of the drum. ,ifl74 
Knight Diet. Meek. I. 878/1 Flat {Carding), a strip of 
wood clothed with bent teeth, and placed above the large 
cylinder of a carding-machine. 

e. In a breech-loading gun : The piece of metal 
projecting from the breech to support the barrel. 

1881 Greener 230 When the barrels are for breech- 
loaders, the fiats are formed on the undersides of the breech- 
ends. 

f. A flat strip of wood inserted under the inner 
edge of a picture-frame and projecting beyond it ; 
usually gilded. Called also Mat. 

1886 W. G. Rawlinson in x^th Cent. XIX. 400 Small 
drawings, .greatly injured by the very modem-looking deep 
gold flats brought close up to them. 

g. In various uses (see quots.). 

2688 R. H.OLUK Armoury n. 464/2 Women wear Hair, .in 
Falls or Flats when the hair hangs loo.se down about the 
shoulders. 2847 Halliwell, Flats, small white fresh-water 
( fish, as roach, etc. 2838 Simmonds Diet, Trade, f lat .. a 
rough piece of bone for a button mould. 1874 Knight 
Diet. Mech. I. 878/2 Flat, a surface of size over gilding, 
2888 Lockwood's Diet. Meek. Engitt., Flats, Fiat Bar Iron. 
1893 Farmer base money. 

9 . Something broad and shallow. 

a. A broad, flat-bottomed boat. 

2749 W. Douglass Summary (yisf) 1. 461 A large scow 
or flat, to carry persons, cattle, and goods with a canoe- 
tender. x8oi Nelson in A. Duncan Life (1806) 194 The 
enemy’s . . flats (lugger-rigged) . . were . . anchored . . Three 
of the flats and a brig wWe sunk. 1867 Sailor's 

Word-bk., .. lighters used in river navigation, and 

very flat-floored boats for landing troops. 1879 F. Pollok 
Sport Brit. Bur/nah I, 2^ I . , went up in the first Govern- 
ment steamer and flat to Prome. 

b. A broad, shallow basket used for packing 
produce for the market. Cf. A 5 6. 

1640 in Entick London 11, 181 Packs, trusses, flats, or 
maunds. 2840 New Monthly Mag, LIX. A. basket . . 
resembling those which . . they call butter-flats. 1886 Daily 
News 4 Dec. 5/4 Watercress . . costs the hawker at the rate 
of from i6p. to 27^. a flat. 1889 A. T. Pask Eyes Thames 
258 The Mimosa comes over in small flat hampers called 
‘flats'. 

e. A shallow two-wheeled hand-cart, 

Ck/xmb. yml. s Tan. 9/1 Butchers' carts, coster- 
mongers’ fiats, and other fight conveyances, 

d. (See quots.) 

2791 Hamilton Berthollei's Dyeing XI. ii. i. ii. 32 Silk 
treated with the.se galls gained in the dye-bath or flat. 1804 
Ct. Rumford in Phil. Trans. XCIV. 178 The broad and 
shallow vessels (flats) in which brewers cool their wort, 

e. U.S.-ficU-car' see A. 15. 

2864 in Webster. 


FLAT.' 

f. Applied to articles of dress. ATow shoe or 
sandal. (Irish) ; a low-crowned hat (U,S.)> 

2834 Planche Costume yfs Brogue-mrixtikerifixoA. 

is flats made of untanned leather, graced their feet. 2^^ 
Bartlett Flat, a broad-brimmed, low-crbwmd, 

straw hat, worn by women. ■* ^2864..' 

Helntetll. 'xyi. 269 But you will not. wear that flat there? 
\Q. Ship-htiilding. a. (see quot. 1867,) 
xZtSfialeouer's Dict. Marine Burney), Fldts^ in'ship- 
buildin^, the name given to all the timbers in midships. 2867 
Suy!TH.SdiloVsWbrd-bk.j all theflobr-timbers that have 

no bevellings in mid-slUps, or pertaining to the dead-fiat. 
x869 SirE.,J. REED.S'^r/^w//£f. V. 95 Horizontal flats extend- 
ing betts^ebu the btilkhead and a ca.st iron cellular stern-post. 

b. The partial deck or floor of a partictilar 
compartment. 

2869 Ste E. J. Reed Shipbuild. ix. 277 Iron plates similar 
to those’ used in the flats of stoke-holes. 2893 Daily N'en'S 
3 July s/6 Tank room, capstan engine flat, 'and. .the patient 
fuel space. . 

11 . Thmt. A part of a scene mounted on a w ooden 
frame which is pushed in horizontally or lowered 
on to the stage. 

1807 Director II. 332 The entire assemblage of wings and 
drops and flat. 2836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz (.1850) 259/1 
A strange jumble of flats, flies, wings [etc.]. 

houserpainting. A surlace painted without 
gloss, so as to appear dead; see Bead a. 13 b. 
Also the pigment employed for this purpose, Cf. 
Flatting. Bastard fiat epyxoX..'). 

1823 Mechanic's Mag. No, 7. io8 The rooms., were 
painted with Chinese Flat on walls. 1882 Young Every 
man his own Mecheatic § 1592 Bastard F'lat is thinned with 
turpentine and a little oil . . To procure a good flat, it is 
necessary to have a perfectly even glossy ground, and it 
should be of the same tint, but a little darker than the 
finishing flat. 

13 . slang. A person who is easily taken in, and is 
said to be *only half sharp’ ; a duffer, simpleton. 
Cf. A.S. A prime fiat (see quot. 1812). 

276a Goldsm. Nash Wks. (Globe) 546/2 If the flat has no 
money, the sailor cries, I have more money than any man 
in the fair. 281a J. H. Vaux Flask Diet., Blat..2ca.y person 
who is found an easy dupe to the designs of the family is 
said to be a prime fiat. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fairx, 
‘You wouldn’t be such a flat as to let three thousand a year 
go out of the family.* 

14 . Music, a. A note lowered half a tone below 
the natural pitch, b. In musical notation, the 
sign b which indicates this lowering of the note ; 
a double fiat bb indicates that it must be lowered 
by two semitones, c. Sharps and fiats ; the black 
keys of the keyboard of a piano. 

2$^ R. Harvey P/. Perc. (1590) 21 It can neuer be goode 
musicke, that stands all vpon sharpes, and neuer a flat, a 2634 
Randolph Muses* Looking-GL iv. v, The lutenist takes flats 
and sharps, And out of those so dissonant note.s does strike 
A ravishing harmony. 2669 Cokaine Fun. Elegy T. Pilk- 
ington Poems 78 His Flats were all harmonious. 1634 Play- 
ford Skill Mus. I. iv. IS, I have seen some songs with four 
flats. 2694 Phil. Trans. XVIII. 72 Flats or Balf-notes to 
other Keys. 2706 A Bedford I'emple Mus. iii. 57 Methods 
of altering their Tunes, by Flats and Sharps placed at the 
Beginning. 2806 Callcott Mus. Grant, v, 57 The mark 
now used for the Flat was originally the letter B. 1834 
Medwin Angler in Wales I. 215 Twelve lines in each, of 
hair and Indian hurl, alternately, like the flats and sharps 
of a piano. 187a Banister Music 7 A Flat, b, indicates the 
I lowering of the note to which it is prefixed, one semitone, 

I d. Sharps and fiats ; used punningly for (a) 

I sharpers and their victims ; {f) recourse to weapons. 
{a) 2802 Sporting Mag, XVIL 37 There are sharps and 
flats in Paris as well as London. 2823 C. M. Westmacott 
Eng. Spy I. 368 That emporium for sharps and flats, famed 
Tattersalfs, 

((5) 28x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxx, He was somewhat hasty 
with his flats and sharps. 

15 . iox fiat-racer. 

181T Sporting Mag. XXXVIII. 168 He had one of the 
finest flats in the world in training. 

10 . U.S. colloq. To give the fiat : to give a flat 
refusal (to a suitor). (Cf. A6.) 

2859 in Bartlett Dfcif. .<4 wffr. 

17. aitrib. and Comb., as fiat-like adj. ; flat- 
catclier, one who takes in simpletons ; a swindler ; 
also used of a horse ; so fiat-catching xt\A. sb. 

2822 Moncrieff Tom 4- yerry i. vi. (18281 22 Do you think 
we shall get the ’’‘fiat-catcher [a horse] off to-day? 2841 
Blackiu. Mag. Aug. 202 Buttoners are those accomplices of 
thimbleriggers . . wh(5se duty it is to act as flat-catchers or 
decoys, by personating fiats, 2864 Lond. Rev. 18 June 
643/2 ‘The Bobby' or chinked-back horse, is another 
favourite flat-catcher. 1821 Egan Tom 4* yerry 346 The 
no-pinned hero . . gave, as a toast, ‘ Success to *FIat-catch- 
ing'.^ 28x3 Sporting Mag. XLII. 24 It would appear de- 
grading and ’’‘fiat-like. 

t Flat, v.'^ Obs. Pa. t. 4 flat(te, flattide. [ad. 
OF. fiatir, fiater to dash, hurl, intr. to dash, be 
thrown down.] 

L trans. To cast suddenly, dash. 

C2330 Arth. Cf Merl. 9748 Arthour. .WiJ> his sextene, l>at 
on hem plat, And euerich a paien to de|> fiat. 2362 _Langl, 
P. PI. A. V. 224 Til vigilate he veil fette water at his ei^en, 
And flatte {v. r, flat, flattide it] on his face, 1373 Cantic. 
de Credtiofte 221 in Anglia I. 303 etc., Doun she flat here 
face to grounde. 

2 . To smite or strike; in quots. absol. 
r2330 Arth. ^ Merl. 9562 Bothe on helmes and ysen 
hattoi, The dintes of swordes flatten. 236a Langl. P. PL 
A. viL 174 penne Faytors . . flapten [z', r. flatte, flatten] on 
with fleiles from morwe til euen. 


-Ftsm. 

‘t'o'MaslL'TOsE'; td'' Sart 

iri330 s6^± Fdf . the mOuthe he [a ^ragftn] 

ihadl grhimge AiMi' the tong’ out -flattinge, ‘ <r i45o Merlin 
1275 The saisnes were sq many that thei aioste flat in.to the 
,flQ,reste;Woldethei or noon... . 

Flat (flsetv, - [f.-FLAT a.J ^ 

‘fi.' 'tmns. To lay iiat or level, ra?e, overthrow (a 
person or bnildirig)/ ‘ Const, ta, with earth or 
.'ground), ^ 

, Tourneur Re^, Trag^w. ih I durst vndertake..With 
halfe those words to; flat a Puritanes wife- ilSis Speed 
Hist. Gt. Brit, ix. v. 447 Some few f Forts] wherof he 
flatted to the ground, ^ 1627-77 Feltham Resolves i. iv. 5 
She hath flatted^ their: strangest Feats. 1637 Heyvvood 
Royal King i. i, His bright sword . . Pierced the steel crests 
of barbarous infidels. And flatted them with earth. 

2 , Maul. To force vthe Sail) fiat or close against 
the mast. ,Cf. FiiAT a. a e. To flat in a sail (see 
quot. 1772); also <3r<^r^7/. 

a *642 Sir W. Mo nson Ifaval Tracts m. {r 704) 329/2 He 
hears the Seamen cry. . flat a Sheet, *667-70 Havenant & 
Dryden Tempest i, i, Flat, flat, flat in the fore-sheet there, 
*726 Ady. Capt. R. Boyle 25 Who flatted their Sails and 
laid by till the Spanish Ship came up. Falconer I>icL 

Marine, Adack^ the situation of the sails when their surfaces 
are flatted against the masts by the force of the wind. 1772 
J. H. Moore Pra^t: Navig, (1810) 275 Toflat in, to in 
the aftermost lower corner or clue of a sail towards the 
middle of a ship, to- give the sail a greater power to turn 
the vessel. Td flat Hi forroard, to draw in the fore-sheet, 
jib-sheet [etc.], towards the middle of the ship. 

f to. intr. Of a sfiip : To turn her head from the 
wind ; to go round on her keel, Obs. 

. ,1622 R. Hawkins Voy, S,^Sea ;§34. 85 For in lesse then 
l^er. length, shee flatted, aiid in all the Voyage but at that 
instanl, she flatted with, difiicultie. 

i* e. Of the wind : To abate, drop, Obs. 

. *748 Anson's Voy. in. i. 297 The wind flatted to a calm. 

3 . trans. To make fiat in shape, a. To reduce 
to a plane surface ; t© reduce or obliterate the con- 
vexity, projections^ or protuberances of. to. To 
make broad and thin; to reduce the thickness of 
height of, esp. by pressure or percussion ; to squeeze 
or beat flat. Also with down, out. 

Now chiefly in technical use ; ordinarily Flatten; 

a. 16x3 M, Ridley Alagn. Bodies 5 Egge forme flatted at 

the battome* 1626 Bacon Sylva § 477 Take two Twigs of 
seuerall Fruit Tres, and flat them on the Sides. 1684 R. 
Waller Nat. ExPer. ‘76 The Ball . . was flatted so, tliat it 
Would stand upon the bottom. 1^7 Creech Manilius iv. 
980 She. .Distends their swelling Lips, and flats their Nose; 
1803 Fessenden Terrible Tracioraiion i. ^<y note. 

Suppose that the earth was flatted pear the polps., 1857 
FrasePs Mag. LVL 608 The smooth crisp curves.. become 
cockled, flatted, and destroyed. 

b. 165* Evelyn Afwz. (1857) 1 . 285 The bullet itself yi^as 
flatted. 1638 EvfeLYN Fr.‘Gard. {x 6 j^ 2yg In drying them 
[Abricots].. leave theiU whole, .only flatting them, that they 
may be equal in every part. 1741 CompL Fain, -Piece i. ii 163 
MaJee them into Loaves, and flat them down a little, 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist.UH.^tprke IF^4^)Thecompositibii.is 
ht length flatted out until it becomes a small leaf. xj?8o Vhn 
Troifs Iceland 356 Fishes, .which are to be found in slate, 
have been compressed or flatted. *837 Marry at Hog-Fiend 
Iv, Smallbones was flatted to a pancake. 1884 F. J. Britten 
Waick^Clockm. 12S A suitable stone is selected and flatted 
to a proper thickness by'holding it against a diamond mill 
which is kept wetted. • 

C. To spread or lay out flat. . , , 

X709 Congreve Ovid's Art ojT Love, A Face too long 
jshou’d part and flat the Hair. 

T 4 . intr. To become flattened. Of a swelling: 
To go down, lose its roundness. Ohs. 

. 4670 Cotton Espernon j.. ni.^ 143 A Harquehuas-shot . . 
that passing through one of his cheeks . . flatted upon his 
Gorget xtjyfl'mASth'B, CttreiGout'yR'k.s,. 1814 Til. 260, 1 , .ob- 
^rved the skin about it to shrink, and the swelling to . flat 
yet more than at first. 1723 Huxham Small-pox \a Phil, 
Traots. XXXIII. 393 His, Pox flatted and grew pale. 

to*.' tJ,S. To flat' off \ to slope gradually to ,a 
levelj. To flat out : to become gradually thinner. 
Hence j%. to fail in business to prove a failure, 
to collapse, etc. > ■ 

*839 Bartlett Hixi. Amer., To Flat- out, to collapse, to 
prove a failure. .as *The. meeting flatted out’. *864 
Bushnell Work Play^ Growth of Law 123 The great 
surge of numbers rolls up noisily and ^imposingly, but 
flats out on the shore ’ and slides back into the mud of 
oblivion. 1863 Thoreau Cape Cod ix. i66 The bank flatted 
off for the last ten miles. X865 Holland T. iv. 129 
Those who have failed in trade . . or to use an expressive 
Yankee phrase, have ‘flatted out* in a calling or pfpfession* 
X8S7 Proctor in Knozvledge x June 184/1 To flat out, 

to diminish in value— -a Western phrase suggested by the 
diminished productiveness of metallic layers as they grow 
thinner. 

f 5 . ? To find the horizontal area of (land). Ohs. 
x*y}<i E. Heslerton Inclos. Act 13 To flat, set out, and allot 
theJands, ■■ • 

t trans. To render (wine, etc.) insipid or vapid. 

*626 [see Flatted 4], 1694 Westmacott Herb. 

211 To demonstrate by what Principles Wines and Spirits 
are made, exalted, depressed, and flatted. 1703 A rt d* Mysi, 
Vintners i i Tlie^Genuine Spirits of the Wine also are much 
flatted and impaired. 

i^to. To iriAke dull or spiritless ; to make less 
lively or vivid ; to deaden, depress. Ohs. 

1648 Eihon Bas. xvi. 141 Nor are constant Formes of 
Prayers more likely to flat and hinder the .Spirit of prayer 
and devotion. z 6 gz BimviwPast.Carebc.xxx So great a length 
does., fiat the Hearers, and tempt them to sleep. *697 
Collier Ess. Mor. SidJ. 11. (1709) 90 Any considerable 
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l!>egfees ofSkkheSs 'oif Age flat the Senses. *699 Burnet 
Sg. A 'rt. X. (7:700) iiS That Impression is worn out and flatted, 
1710 Norris Chr, Pmd. vi. 278 A multitude of words., 
which serve only tp flat and deaden out devotion. 

: 't* 6 , intr.^ To become dull, depressed; or feeble ; 
to droop, to ^ackeii. Ohs. 

1654 Y\si.i.^K Ephemeris ’Prof. 5 Their loyalty flatteth and 
deadeth by degrees. 1692 Temple Mem. Wks. L 448 The 
Hopes of those great Actions . . began to flat, a 17x8 Penn 
Maxims’^\i%-. *726 1 . 819 Our Resolutions are apt to fiat 
again upon fresh Temptations. 

f 7 . Music. To lower (a note) by one semitone. 

1674 [see Flatting vhl. sb. 3]. 1683 Boyle Effects of 

Mop. vii. 88 A determinate note, which, .was Cefa ut a little 
flatted, (In some mod. Diets.) ’ 

8. a. To cover (a surface) with flat, i.e. lustreless, 
paint, to. Carriage-htiilding. To remove the gloss 
from (a surface) preparatory to varnishing- c. To 
apply a finish of size to (gilding) as a protection. 

a. 1842-76 Gwilt a rchit. § 2290 The ceilings , . to be 
painted .. and flatted and picked in with .. ostra colours^ 
i8s8\S’^y;'/«^’j Builders' Prices 93 Moulded Skirtings . . If 
flatted, add o\d. 1889 Pall Malt G. x^ May i/a Preferring 
to set it [a picture] on one side after it has been flatted in. 

b. *879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 222/x Apply a' second 
coat of black Japan, and flat again. The whole .should then 
be virhished with hard drying varnish, flatted down and 
finished. ' ' ' 

c. 184X in Maunder Sci. ty Lit. Treas, 

9 . US. colloq. I'o give a flat refusal to ; to reject 
(a lover). Cf. Flat sb. i( 5 . 

1859 Bartlett Diet. Amer., To fat, to reject a lover; as 
..‘She flatted him’. 

10. intr. To fish from a Flat 9 a). 

1630 Descr. Thames (x? 5^)75 That every Hebherman shall 
fish by the Shore . . and not to lie a Floating or Flatting for 
Smelts between two Anchors in the Midst of the Stream. 

tFlat, Ohs. rare— ^ In ^ flatt. [?f. L.‘ 
flat- ppl. stem of flare to blow.] trans. ? To blow 
(a trumpet), 

1673 Teonge Diary 25 Dec. (1825) 127 Chrismas day wee 
keepe thus. At 4 in the morning our trumpeters all doe 
flatty their trumpetts, and begin at our Captain’s cabin ., 
playing a levite at each cabine doore. 

t Flat, Ohs. fV ad. OF.flat-er to Flatter ; 
cf. however P'laite To flatter; in quot. ahsol. 

1513 DottGLAS Mneis iv. Prol. 240 Quhat slycht dissait 
queritly to flat and fene. 

i*la*t-‘boat. (Also as two words.) 

1, A broad flat-bottomed boat, used for trans- 
port, in shallow waters. , 

^ 1660 F/ Brooke tr. p..e Blanc's Trav. 20^ Almost eveiy 
inhabitant' hath his' Almady or fiat boat, wherein they 
recreate upon the Lake. X7X* Land. Gaz. No. 4919/2 They 
have a great number of flat Boats with them. xJ^x Nelson 
in Nicolas Disp. 21 July IV. 427 A Flotilla . . to consist of 
Gun- boats and Flat-boats, 1806 Naval Ckron. XV. 90 He 
commanded a divi.sion of flat boats. 

to. U.S. h. large roughly-made boat formerly 
much used for floatihg goods, etc., down tiie Missis- 
sippi and other western rivers. ‘ , 

1837 Ht, Martineau 199. Notwithstanding 

the increase of steam-boats in the Mississippi, flat boats are 
still much in use. ^ 1883 C. F. WoOlson For the Major iv, 
African slaves poling their flat-boats along the Southern 
rivers. 

' attrih. flrfi Comb., as ftatboat-man, *a hand 
employed on a flat-boat' (Bartlett). 

1837 Ht. Maktineau See. Amer. II. 200 , 1 felt a strong 
Jnclmataon for a flat-boat voyage down the vast and beautiful 
Mississippi. 1864 Lowell McClellan's Rep. Prose Wks. 
1890 V, 316 A country where a flatboatmah may rise to the 
top, by virtue of mere manhood. 1 ■ 

, ITence riat-boat 2/. trans.y to transport in a 
'bo2Jt {U.S. colloq.). 

1858 Nat. Jntellrsencer 2^ July (Bartlett) Fruit, which he 
flat-boated' fiom Wheeling to that point. 

Fla t-Tiottoan, A boat with a flat bottom. 
(Cf.; prec. and Bott.)M jA 7.) 

1579 80 North Plutarch (1676) 337 The Tarentines.. 
sent him great store of flat-bottomsr galleys, and of all 
sorts of passengers. 1660 F, Brooke tr. Le Blands Trav. 
1. xviii. 58 They use flat-bottoms, which do great services 
upon the (River. 1863 Q.kw.S'UE. Fredk, Gi. xix. v. 510 
Admiral Conflans. .M^es little of Rodney’s havoc on the 
Flatbottoms at Havre. : 

Fla,’t-too*ttoM, a. » Flat-bottomed. 

X598 Florid, Piatta, a flat bottome boat or barge. x66o 
F. Brooke tr. Blands Trav. 70 Where they use flat- 
bottome boats. 1753 Monitor No. 16 (1756) 1 . 141 Frighted 
out of their .senses with scarecrows, invasions, flat-bottom- 
boats, &c. 1884 Pall Mall G. 11 'Sept, ii/i A flat-bottom 
pontoon,, divided into. ;watertight sections, 

Fla”fc-too*ttomed, a. (Stress equal or variable.) 
Having a flat bottom : chiefly of a boat. 

*382 N. Lichefield tr. Castenheda's Conq. E. Ind. xiii. 
33 D, They haue no quiell, but are flat bottomed. X692 
Loud. Gaz. No. 2797/3 Our Mortar-pieces are., put upon 
flat-bottora*d Boats. x8*o C, James Milif. Diet., Flat-bot- 
tomed boats.. are made to swim in shallow water, and to 
carry a great number of troops, artillery, ammunition, etc. 
1836 ViGNOLES 20 May in Life ^889) 200 Agreed with Mr. 
Gibb.s to adopt my flat-bottomed form of rails for the Croy- 
don line. 

Fla*t-cap. 

t L A round cap with a low, flat crown, worn in 
the id-iyth c. by London citizens. Ohs. 

XS98 B. JciNsoN Ev. Man, in i, Mock me all over 

From' my flat-cap, unto my shining shoes. 16x5 J. Stephens 
Satyr, Ess. 292 With the same confidence that ignorant 
Painters make a broad face and a flat-edp to signifie King 


Harry the Eight.' ’ 'x6:g:iDiswcwL2Hd Pi, Honest PFh.t.Wks. 
1873 11 . 3io Flat caps as proper are to Citty Gownes As., 
to kings their Crownes,. 1688 R. UohUE Armoury in. i. xi h. 
1891 C. Creighton Hist. Epidemics Brit'. The sight 
of a Londoner’s flat-cap was dreadful to a lob. ‘ 
t 2 . One Who wears a fiat-cap; esp. a London 
Citizen or ’prenlice. Ohs. 

1600 Hfa'wood 1 Edw. IV, I. Wks. 1874 1 . 1 8 Flat-caps 
thou call’st vs. We scorne not the name. *631 Dekker 
Match Mee i. Wks. 1873 IV. 149 King. What’s her Hus- 
band? Lad. A fiatcap. 1719 D’Urfey /WA IV. 109 The 
Town of London, Where the Flat-caps call Men Cousins. 
*822 Scott XV, The flatcaps of the city. 

B. A size of writing-paper, usually, 14 x 1 7 inches. 
1873 in Knight Diet, Mech. 

f Flat'tciietB ■ ^ Ohs, , Also flachot. [Cf. MHG.: 
flat sc he broadsword.] A sword. 

xsyqSTAViVHxmsT Descr. Irel. in IIol/nshedYl. i^ They 
run like bedlam barretqrs into the streets with their naked 
flatchets. 1383 -- A in. (Arb.) 77 In grasse theyre 
flacbets and tergats warelye pitching. 

f Plate, jA Ohs. rare~~'^. App. =* Flatus 3. 
1644 Quarles k^irg. Widow v. i, There’.s a Malignant 
Hypocondriacall Flate within her, which fumes up, and 
disturbs her head. 

■t Flate, w Ohs. [app. a dial, var. of Wlate, 
to feel disgust or nausea.] intr. To feel nausea. 
Hence t ria-tingness, nausea. 

X398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. cxii. (1495) 676 Oyle 
drastes is not good to mete, For suche exeytyth flatyngnesse 
& spewynge. C1400 Lanfrand s Cirurg. 98 pat may be 
knowen. .bi .swetnes of f>e mou)?, bi flating [v. r. wlattynge] 
whanne pat a man is fastynge. 

Flated (fil'Ted), a. Phonelics. [formed as if 
pa. pple. oi '^flate v., f. Flat-us.] Of consonant- 
sounds : Produced hy flatus, i.e. by breath, without 
any vibration of the vocal chords. 

X887 Ellis Speech-sounds in EncycL. Brit XXII. 38a 
('the sounds produced by expelling air} are cithor flated . . 
or voiced. , or else whispered. 

Plateous, var. of FlaTUQDS. Ohs. 

Flat fisli, fla't-fisll. A name for fish of the 
iz.mi\y TleztromcHdXy which includes the sole, 
turbot, plaice, etc. 

■ 1710 Load. ^7-22. No.' 4742/3: All sorts of flat and fre.sh 
Fish. 1837 M. Donovan Dom. Bcon. 11 . 167 Several flat- 
fish live many; hours out of the water. 1870 Yeats Nat, 
Hist. Comm. 57 Turbot, soles, and other so-called flat fish., 

Fla-t-foot. 

1 . (See quot. 1884.) 

• 1870 Holmes Sysi. Surg. III. 693 A slight degree of flat- 
foot is common in girls. 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., Flat-foot, a 
condition of the foot in which the tarsus does not po.ssess, 
or loses, altogether, its usual arch. 

’ 2 . U.S. slang. (See quot.) 

1887 Proctor Amer, in Knowledge x June 184/1 An 
American ‘flat-foot’ is a man who stands firmly for his 
party. 

Fla*t-foo*ted, a. (Stress equal or variable.) 

1 , Having flat feet, i.e. feet with little or no 
hollow in the sole and a low instep. Of a horse : 
tiaving fiat hoofs, with the soles near the ground. . 

x6oi Holland /Y/jay, I. 351 There haue been now of late, 
Serpents knowne flat-footed like Geese. 1675 Land, Gaz. 
No. 979/4 Stolen a Gelding., flat-footed before. *688 
R. Holme Armoury ii. ix. 185/2 [A Grey-Hound} Long, 
and Flat-footed. *699 Dampier Voy. IL n. 70 Pelicans are 
large flat-footed Fowls, almost as big as Geese. x86o Mayne 
Exp. Lex., Leiopodes, old term .. applied by Galen .. to 
those who were flat-footed, 

to. tremff. Of a rail = Flat-bottomed. 

1889 G. Findlay Eng. Railway 42 The * fish-hellied’ rails 
were found troublesome to roll, and this led to the intro- 
duction of the flat-bottpmed or ‘ flat-footed ’ section of rail. 

2 . U.S. ooUoq. Downright, plain and positive. 
To come out flM-footed {for ) : to make a bold or 
positive statement of one’s opinion, or the like. 

1846 N. Y. Herald 30 June (Bartlett), Mr. Pickens., bas 
come out flat-footed for the adniinistration, *838 Harper's 
Mag. S^pt, 563 His - . bold, flat-footed way of saying things. 
1863 (hEKi Lett. IL 504, Coiuplaining of Lyell that he does 
not come out ‘ flat-footed ’ as we say, as an advocate of 
natural-selection transmutation. 

Hence Fla t-foo tedly adv., Fla^t-foo teflness. 

1890 Daily News 33 Sept. 3/1 The human foot is libelled 
by these dreadful coverings, in which many a good player 
flat-footedly dashes about. • 1883 Standard 19 Sept. 5/1 
Flat-footedness is due to .. improperly-made shoes. 

Flatk. Also flaith. Irish Ilisi. [Irish,] A 
lord (see qnots.), , 

1873 Sullivan Introd. O'Curry's Anc, Irish I. roi The 
first class [of Aires} were the true lords or P'laths, the 
Hlaford of the Anglo-Saxons. 1876 — in EncycL Brit. V. 
799 An aire whose family held the same land for three 
generations wa.s called a flaith or lord. , 

+ Flatlie,ilath. Ohs. [Cf.OHG./^^^, MHG. 
flade fiat cake ; an OE. ^flaiSa has not been found.] 

1. =Flathon, Flawn. 

^1450 Interl. Gloss. John de Garlande in Wright Voc. 
J27 Flaones fartos, flathen ystuffyd. 

2 . A name for the ray or skate. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 164/2 Flathe, or flathe [j/V:], fysche 
(flay, or flacch, fysch.) {R)agadies. 1466 Mann.Sf Bouseh. 
Exp. 334 Item, the same day my mastyr paid for a fflathe 
. .xiij. d, xs6a Turnf.r Herbal 11. 127 a. The fishe called in 
Latin pasiinaca marina, whych is lyke vnto a flath, 1377 
Harrison Eng. in. iii. in Holinshed (1587) 1 . 224 Our 
chaits, maidens, kingsons, fladi and thornbacke. <;x6oi_J. 
Keymor Dutch Fishing (1664) 8 Seals, Thorneback, Floith 
, DzV], Scate, Brett [etc.]. 


FLAT-HBAD. 

-ria*t-liead. ' ■ ^ ■ 

1 . One ^vho has a ilat head ; spei, a member of a ^ 
tribe of North American Indians named from their : 
snpposed practice of flattening their children's heads . 
artificially. ' ■ • ^ 

•The tribe now commonly known by this appellation is the 
Selish or Hopilpo ; but ‘they do not flatten the heads of ' 
their childrenj and appear never to have done so; the name 
Flathead being at first applied to them by mistake’ 

i 1837 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842'! IV. 225 There are 
flat-heads there [Sierra Leone] as in other, countries, 1837 
W. Irving Capt. Bonnetnlh 1 . 121 The Flathead leyelled 
his piece, and brough t the Black foot to the ground. 1841 ■ 
Gatlin N. Amer. 2) 11 . no The Chinooks, .cor- , 

rectly CQine nnder the name of Flat Heads,, as they are 
almost the only people who strictly adhere to the custom of 
squeezing and' flattening the head. i86z D. Wilson Pr<f/L 
ilfrtw (!i 876) II. xxi. 221 The strange practice of American 
Flatheads far to the north-east of the Altai chain, 

, 2 . Australia. The local name for a flsh of the 
genus Ceratodus. ■ 

383a Bischoff L'/zm Diemens Eandn. ^ ^\i% market of ' 
Hobart Town is supplied with small rock cod, flat-heads, 
^id a fish tailed the perch. 1852 Mundy Our Antipedes 
viii. 195 A good basket of schnappers and flathe:ids, 

3 . U.S, ‘ A snake ■which flattens its head, as a 
species of Heterod on • (C 4 ? 72 /. /)/(?/. L . 1 

3e888 Bergen in Pep. ScL MenthlyydlPJA III. 660 The blow^- 
snake of Illinois i.s. variously known in other localities as 
hbg-nose, flat-head, viper, and puff-adder. 

A Arch. Ah ornament of an archivolt with a fiat 
hncarved surface. ' • . ■ 

• 1883 Mollett A/ rh Art A rcJtxel . ,• EtaBkeads, an orna- 
ment peculiar to . the Romano-Byzantine 1 period, which 
decorates archivoltsL : : . • ■ ; ■. .. 

B. atirib. Having a flat head or top. 

1874 Knight UzVif. MeeJi. I, 878/1 a forged 

nail with a round, flat head. 3891 Scribn'eiAs Mag. Sept. 
31T/1 The flat-head’ houses of Broolklyn."'' ' 

^a*t-ll.ea*ded, (StreisS equal or variable.) 

0. . liaYing a flat head or tqp. Weeing, a fiat 

hat. ■ . ■, •, , . , ; 

1652 Lll T>\Gm Elvira iii. (1667) 36 A sharp-pointed Hat, 
(Now that you see the Gallants 'all Flat-iheaded-) Appears 
not. so ridiculous, as [etc.}. 17S2 Sir^ J. Hill /fish Anhn. 
303 The larger, smooth, and flat-headed Amphlsbaeha. 1853 
Sir VL. DQwrLKs Militi Bridges iv, 185 Flat-headed boats. 
x88o G. Meredith 242 I have not a spark of 

sense to distinguish mp il'fom a flat-headed Lapp, if she 
refuses. 3881 Frejeman Snbj. Venice 216 This doorway is 
flat-headed and has lost all piedise.val character. 

' t , Also fLathoiin. [ad. med.L. 

jdatdn-em,Jiadbn^em i sie^ FLA.WN.]i=.FLA.WN. 

. 1C1430 T^ee Ceohery Bks. l 56 Flatliouns in lentes. ^1450 
11. 73 Flathonys. . 

t a. Obs., —^ ls,6u ’L.pidHIAs blown, 

1. flare to blow.] (See qiiot.) So f Flati'lity. 

1727 Bailey .vdl, II,i unconstant 3656 Blount 

Clossogr., Flaiiltipt, inconstancy,, i723“x8k»o in Bailev. 
i t Fla*ti0Sl. Obs^ rare [as if ad. Inflation- 
em, f. flare to blow.] Blowing of breathing. 

1708 Dodwell Mori. Hnmane Souls 11% The ir«/oi?, or Flatus, 
is by the Fathers supposed* td continue so< long, and no 
longer, than the Act of Spiration, or Flation, lasts. 
Fla*t-iron, jA 

, 1 . An iron with a fiat face fbf smoothing linen,, etc. 

■ 3810 Sporting Mag. XXXVi, 78. A certain flat irpn, which 
she . . held in her hand. • 1845 Alb^ Smith Eort* Scaiierg. 
Fnm, viii. (1887} 29 [She] attacked a small dpHar somewhat 
^vagely with a flat-iron. : 

: 2. a//r?A and GV//2A ■ 

186a H. M arryat Year in Sweden 11 . 370 Huge wooden 
triangular frame.Si like flat-iron stands. 1874 Knight Diet. 
Meck.l. 878/2 Flat-iron heater ^ a stove specially adapted 
for heating smoothing-irons, a laundry-stove. 

.'Hence Pla*t-iron v., to smooth with a fiat-iron ; 
ipia:'t-i*roniiigf sjb. (in, qnot.^^.). , 

1865. Mrs. Whitney Gayworthys xxxii. (1879) 314 
features levelled themselves into a plane of benignity, as if 
they'had been' suddenly flatironed. • 1879 K, Qhm&Ts: House 
hyPVorks I. 113 She is not the .sort of ■woman to he put down 
by any of your flat-ironing processes. , , 

, f Fla*tive, tt. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. type *fldtlv^ 
w#, f. flare to blow.] Engendering wind., flatulent. 

' 1599 H. Buttes' Dyets drie Dinner F vj b, Artichokes , . 
remove flati Ve humours. 1607 Brewer Lingua v. xvii. M ij, 
Eate not too many of those Apples, they bee very flatiue. 

Fla'tlaud (fl0e*tiland). An imaginary land in 
space of two dimensions (see qnot 1884.L , 

1884 Abbott Flailand i. § 3 (ed. 2) 3 I call our world 
Flatland. .Imagine a vast sheet of paper on which straight 
lines, Triangles, Squares, _ Pentagons, Hexagons, and 
other figures, instead of remaining fixed in their places, move 
freely about, on or in tbe surface, but without, the j^wer of 
rising above it or sinking below it. 3893 W. W. K. Ball 
Math. Recr. x. 191 We may picture the inhabitants of 
flatland as moving., on the surface of a plane or between 
two parallel and jLdjacent planes. 

. Hence Fla'tlander, an inhabitant of Flatland. 

■ 3884 Abbott Flatland (ed. 2) Pref. 

, Fl,su’tli3igr fLa'tlings, adv. and a. Ohs. exc. 
arch, or dial. [f. Flat a. -1- >-ling(s.] 

, A. adv. 

1 . In a prostrate position, at full length, flat. 
Often with fall, lie, etc. 

3375 Barbour Bruce xvii, 3,69 Oft leddres, and .men. .Thai 
gert fail, flatlings to the ground. . o 14S0 Miro7ir Saluacioun 
2501 The knyghtes upon the grounde laide than the crosse 
fiatling.' 3530 Lyndesay Test. Papyngo 184 Scho,.flat- 
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lyngis fell, and swappitin tpswoun. « iflog MoNTGOMEtiiE 
Flytlngw. Pohoari iir, I’.s fell tljee like a flyike, flatlings 
on the flqre. .3j532 , Lithgow '/nrjL 1. 37 Ihe halfe of his 
body and right arme fell flatlings in the' fire, 389S J- hi. 

M Carthy Lonti. Leg. IH. 118 lii a moment lie had 
stumbled backwards and fallen. flatlings into the ditch. 

2. W ith tfie fiat side. • , 

1470-85 Malory Arthur, vin. xxxii, Sire tristram- .smote 
vpon hyin fyue or sixe strokes fiatlynge on the neck. 1578 
Timme Cal/dne on Gen. 121 This shaking sword, .was not 
always .shaking with the edge towards hlan, but sometimes 
flatlihg also. 1593 Harington Or/. Fur. xxx. liv, It [the 
hlow} lighted fiatling on him. 3820 Scott Ivanhoe xlii, 
[His] sWord turned in his hand, so that the blade struck 
me flatlings. 1868 Morris Earthly Par, i. 321 He smote 
him fiatling with hiS sheathed sword. 

8 . Of motioii : On the level, 'horizontally.' 

1398 Sylvester Die B arias ^ ii. ii. iv. Columnes 325 He 
doth not ride Fiatling a-loiig, but vp the Sphears steep side. 
A. dial. Plainly, peremptorily; 

1847-78 in Halliwell, FlatUns, plainly, peremptory. 

’\'B. adj. (In form flailing only.) Of a. blow: 
Dealt with the flat side of a weapon. Obs. 

3579-80 North Plutaixh, Alcihiades ^xx Fiatling hlowes. 
1^9 Hkywood Brit. Troy xi. 91 A fiatling blow that on 
his heauer glancst. 

t Fla'tlong, ady. Ohs. Also 6 Sc. jaatlangis. 

[f. Flat a. -h -long ; an altered form of prec,] 

1.' In or into a prostrate pbsition. 

3570 Henry'^s Wallace v. 1110 Flatlangis thwortour]. 
t6^ F. Walker Sp. Mandeville 64 a, [They] let them seines 
fall fiatlong downe to the earth, a 3632 in T. T.AYLORGi^hy 
yudgem. t: i. xxix. 133. ■ 

' 2. With the fiat side ; also, with the flat sides in 
contact- . ! , 

1580 Sidney .( 4 rcrt/f/rt (1622I 304 The pittilesse sword. .did 
but hit fiatlong. 3602 Carew Cornwall *34 a, They have 
a device of two sticks filled with corks, and crossed fiatlong; 
361Q Shaks. u. i 181. 3648 L. Herbert (1886) 1 

14 1, I . . clapt my left foot . . flat-long to the left side. 

Hatly (fiss'tli), [L Flat tz. -f -LV A] 

1. In ai fiat or prostrate position. ? Ohs. 

c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. viii. xxxviii. 69 Hev.i'an And layd 
hym- at .)?e erd flatly. 3592 Shake. Vett^A 4^3 At his 
looke she flatly fa) leth downe. 

2. a. With small curvature, b. As on a flat 
surface ;. without relief. 

3797 Holcroft Trav, (ed- 2) H. I. 205 It was 

very flatly arched. ’ 3883 G. C.' PErkins Ital. SadpH 316 
Plants, fruits, and flowers are. .treated flatly, and not in 
the:rQUndi:••^ I.; ;■! 

3. a. In a plain, blunt, or decisive manner ; with- 
out* ambiguity, qualification, or hesitation ; plainly, 
bluntly; decisively, b. In the unqualified ^se 
of the stafeiiient : absolutely, completely: 

a. 3562 Cooper Answ. Pr/v. Masse Ai If I should flatly 
deny, that the- myiM^ter reoeined; 1578 Chr. Prayers in 
Priv. Prayers ■ (xSsi) 541 To speak flatly, those only ajre 
the. things, that are.i.hurtful unto- us; a i6iS Raleigh 
Prerog. Parl.> (t6iiZ) 9 -He was flatly denied the Subsedy 
demanded. 3761-2 Hume Hist, Eng. (iBdd) iV<. Ixii. 641 The 
common council of Loudon flatly refused to submit, 1809 
Pinkney Trass. France 57 ■He.-.flafiy told; me, that I must 
either have that or none. 3879 McCarthy Own- Times LI; 
x-xix. 389 He seldom expresSesi any opinion one day without 
flatly contradicting it , the next. 

b. PuUingePs Decdd'esAx'yyA fot Mankind being 

flatly corrupted by sinne. 3583 BABiNGTdN Coinmandm'. 
ii (1615) TY Such things as flatli^ and directly are bontrary to 
the loue of thee. 1643 Milton Ch. iy. 14 Flatly 

again st Scripture.' 1692 Bentley Boyle Leci. y ii. 246 Which 
is flatly impossible. i&;9 Ruskin Li. § i. 29 

Of all sin there is .. no one more flatly opposite to the 
Almighty. 1874 Micklethwai-tb Par. Churches 1S7 
This is of course . . flatly impossible. . . • ■ ^ 

4 . In a dull or spiritless mamaa* ; without zest^ 
insipidly. 

, 3644 Digby Two Treat, ir. ConcL 463 We shall but flatly 
relish the most poinant raeates. . 3^7 Dryden Virg- Past. 
Pref. (1721) I. 87 That famous Passage qf,Lucan,.. which 
Brabeurhas rendered so flatly, Brit, Apollo No. 45. 

3/2 The Line [is] flatly Dull and Poor. ’1865 Dickens M-iit, 
Fr. HI. vi, He did not appear to have hidden anything, so 
went off flatly, . Z.5r<r»r. 22 July s/i It. . simply 

says ineffectively and flatly what has been said effectively 
and brightly by a score of writers. ^ , 

b. Comm. With little competition. . ; 

3887 Daily . News 8 July 6/8 The more important parcels 
offered in public sale to-day went off flatly, 

Flatmadl (fljE“tman). [f. Flat sb. -f-MAN.] 

One who navigates a flit. See Flat sb.^ 9 a. 

3883 Manch. Guardian 12 Oct. 5/2 Two flatmen have 
been, .charged with attempting to murder a woman. 3884 
L*poo 2 Mere. 14 FeU 5/10 About 350 flatmen employed on 
the flats of the Bridgwater Navigation Comply. ■ 

Flatness (flae-tnes). [f. Flat a, -t- -nesb.] 

1. The quality or condition of being fiat or level; 
of a, country, 

C3440 Frqmp.,Parv. 164/a Flatness^ pianicies. 3601 
Holland Pliny ii. Ixv, 31 Wonderfull it remaineth-.How 
it should becohi’e' a Globe, considering so great flatnesse of 
Plaines and Seas. 3703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 150 They 
try.. the flatness of the whole Frame of Flooring again. 
3796 Morse Amur. Geeg. I. 725 The perfect flatness of the 
coasts. 3838 Murray s Handrbk. N, Germ. 372 The weari- 
some flatness and monotony of their . .country. 

2. The quality or fact of having a small curva- 
ture diminished convexity. 

3683 Ray Corr, {1848) 134 The flatness of its bill. 33296 
H. Hunter tf. St. Pief^s Stud. Nat. (i7ggl 1 . p. iv. 
The flatness of the Earth at the Pole.s. 3816 J. Scott Vis. 
Paris (ed. 5) App. 324 To N euilly, to view the bridge. . cele- 
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brated for the flatness of its arches s^7 J. Hogg ‘Microset 
I. ii. 72 Flatness of field .. denotes the exact capability of 
an objective to show the peripheral or marginal portions of 
the field ■w^ith the same sharpness as the central. 1S70 
WHVMPER- 'in V, 6 The flatness of the curves 

of the roches mouioHnet's. 

3. ‘ Want of relief or prominence ^ (J.-). 

3702 Addison Dial. Medals iii. 164 One would think the 
Coiner look'd on the flatness of a figure as one of the 
greate.S£ beauties- in Sculpture. 3885 A, AIary F. Robinson 
in Mag. of Art Sept, 478/2 The brilliant light in which the 
outline Is lost, the solidity almost to fiatue.ss. -all remind us 
of Hans Holbein. 

4. The condition of having great breadth in pro- 
portion to the thickness. 

3878 Newcomb Pop. Astron. m. iv. 344 The extreme 
thinness and flatne.ss of the object. 

5. Outspokenness, plainness (of speech). 

3887 Poor Nellie (1888) 10 He feared be had contradicted 
the Archbi-shop with a flatness amounting to rudeness. 

' , b. Absoluteness, unqualified condition, 

3611 Shaks. Wint. T. in. ii. 123 That he did but see L'he 
flatnesse of my mi.serie. 

6. Want of incident or interest ; monotony. 

1882-3 H- S. Holland in Schaff EncycL Relig. Nno%ul. 

111 . 2051 The prosy flatness of comrrion life. 

' b. Comm. Dullness, lapk of competition. 

38i2tG. Chalmers Dorn. Econ. Gi. Brit. 419 The flatnps 
..of the, trade of Ireland. 1891 Times 10 Oct. 12/1 The 
flatness of the American market. 

7. Deficiency in flavour; dcadness, insipidity^, 
vaptdness. 

1707 J. Mortimer Husb. xx. 598 Deadhes-s or Flatnes-s^ in 
Cyder, which is often ocesusioned by the too free admussion 
of Air into the Vessel. 3863 Delameh Kiich,^ Card. 93 
Amixture of sorrel corrects the peculiar flatness of its flavour. 

8 . Of sound : Deadness. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 1^7 That Flatnesse of Sound is 
ioyned vdth a Harshnesse of Sound. 3734 Watts Reliq. 
^uv. (1789) 160 Long custom has induced a sort of flatness 
into these sounds. 

9. Want of spirit or energy ; apathetic condition, 
dejectedness ; lack of mental acuteness or alertness ; 
dulness of mind. 

1643 J. Shute Sarah 4 - Hagar (1649) 84 Jezebel . . re- 
proached him with a flatness of .spirit, as if he were not 
worthy to sway a Scepter. 1671 GlanviLl M. Stuhhe 
Pref. Aij b, It would be loqk’d updn as flatnes.s, or fear, if 
I should deal softly with .such an Adversary. 3720 Welton 
Suffer. Son of God xiii. 332 The disgust and Flattness 
of our Souls, in Relatipn to those never-fading Treasurers. 
1802 P.iLEY Nat. TheoL xxiii. (1803) 458 The flatness of 
■being content with corrimbn rea.s6ns. 1810 Knox & Jebb 
Corr. II. 5 A flatne.ss of mind vvas gradually stealing upon 
me. 3876 Geo. Eliot Dan, Der. III. xxxvl 97 We .should 
Stamp every possible world with the flatne.ss of our own 
inanity; '' 

10- Of an author, literary style, conversation, 
etc. : Want of animation, brilliancy, or pointedness ; 
prosaic dulness. 

3649 MiltOn' Eikon. xvi, To_^ help^ those many infirmities^ 
[in prayer]' /.rudeness, impertinencife, flatness, and the likei 
: we have a remedy off Gods finding out. 1715 Pope 7 /m« 

I Pref., Some of his [Homer'.s] Translators having swell’d 
[ into Fbsti-an. . and others .sunk intb Flatness. 1743 Watt$i 
finprov. Mind i. v. § to For some scores of lines together 
there is a coldness 'and fiatne.Ss. 1844 Stanley Arnold 
(1858) II.' 344 The flatnesses of - most of those who have 
written on this .subject. 

Fla*t-nose, and a., 

: A. sb. Qno who has a flat nose. 

36. . Old Round, Cd\\ Philip flat-nose; straight he frets 
thereat. 1768-74 Tucker Z./. Ah:/., (1852/ I. 456 * Vou look 
at me so . wistfully’, says the fiatnose. 1875 Browning 
Aristopk. Apal, 93 , 1 and the Flat-nose. .Oft make a pair. 
B. adj. « P LAT-NOSED a. • 

3636 W. DUKrtAM in Ann. Duhreksia ix^^i) 8 The Flat* 
nose Satyres. 3650 Bulwer Anikropomet. 12 Flat-nose 
Dogs which 'Ladies l«eep for pleasure. 3881 Raymond 
Mining GloSs., Flat-nose shelf a cylindrical tool with valve 
at bqttom, for boring through soft clay. 

Flail-nosed, 

1. Having a fiat hose. ' 

1530 Palsgr. 3,12/2 Flatte nosed, OTJW/’J. 3575 FleminO 
VirgtTs Bucolfx. 9 The litle flat-nozde goies Shall crop 
and nip the tender twige. 3581 Pettie Guaszd^s Civ. Conzu 
I, (1586) 37 If their beloved bee fiat nosed, they tearme her 
amiable. 1677 Hale, jPr/w.' Orig. Man. lu vii. 200 The 
Ethiopian . . flat-nosed and crisp-haired. 3853 Hickie tr. 
Aristop’h.{iZq2) II, 648 The . . flat-nosed women shall sit by 
the side of the beautiful. 

2 . of a tool, as flat-msfl gi'aver. 

1871 Pros. Amer-. Phil, S^c. XII. 226 A flat-nosed graver 
would have left a smooth trough. 

t Flatri'Se. Obs.-- ^ [var. of flatcry, Flattery 
after the analogy of Faintise.] -Flattery. 

C1440 Generydes 4042 With his fayre wordes, full of flatrise. 

Flats, var. of Flotkssb. Obs. . 

Platted (flse ted), ppL a. [f. Flat ».3 -f- -ed i'.] 

1. Laid flat ; levelled with the ground or surface. 
Of the sea Made' smooth or calm, 

3683 W. Robertson Phraseol, Gezi. (1693) 61 z Flatted or 
made flat, sequatus. 1700 DRYDEN.i^a 5 f^x, Ceyx ^ Alcyone 
131 Then, frothy white appear the flatted seas. 3715-®® 
Pope Iliad v. 121 The yellow harvests . . And flatted vine- 
yards, one sad waste appear. 3730 Thomson Autumn 337 
The fields around Lie sunk, and flatted in the sordid wave. 

2. Beaten or pressed out flat ; flattened ; deprived 
of convexity or rotundity ; made broad and thin, 

3578 Banister Hist. Man. i. 28 The -inferiour part of 
Radius .. is not onely at the end flatted, but also ample, 
large. 3650 'T. B[ayleyJ W&rcesteVs Apepk. 47 Turning; 
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tbe flatted bullet round with his finger. S757 W. Johnston 
tr. Beckmann’' s Invents II. 2^2 Flatted metal wire began 
to be spun round linen or silk thread. s8ia J. Smyth 
Pracl. Customs (1821) 68 Coffee . . Is convex on one .side, 
and flatted on the other, with a deep furrow, which runs 
along the flatted side. 1879 W. Coixms Rogue's Life ix. 
104 He turns out a tolerably neat article, from the simple 
flatted plates. 

1 3. Made of flat bars, Ohs 

s8oS R. W, Dsckson ^1807' H. i6i The hurdles.. are gene- 
rally of two kinds, either flatted or rodded. 
t4;. Rendered vapid or insipid. Ohs. 
i6a6 Bacon Sylva § 377 An Orenge, Limon and Apple .. 
fresh in their Colour, But their luyce somewhat flatted. 

5. Of pigments and painted surfaces : Dead, dull, 
without gloss. 

xZ^x Ord, ^ Regul, R. Engineers yRc, 89 Two rooms 
flatted or French grey, 1859 GuLCtcK: & Timbs Paint. 243 
A ’ flatted’, dull, or unshining surface. 

+ !Pla*tteii, Ohs. rare. [?var. of Flotten.] 

1. Of milk : ? Skimmed tin quot. app. stale, sour ; 
perh. associated with Flat a.). 

1593 Plat yeweli-ha. n. 13 Soke .. in broken beere, or 
flatten milk. 

2. =FlEETEN-3. 

a 1623 Fletcher Hum. Lieutenant \\\. v, What a flatten 
face he has no w . . How like an ass he looks I 

Elattesi (fl^'t’nl, V. [f. Flat a. -h -ik 5 .] 
d* 1. trails. To lay flat on the ground. Ohs. rare. 
171a J, Mortimer Hush. n. xii. If they [sheep] should Jie 
in it [flax], and^ beat it down, or flatten it, it will rise 
again the next rain. 

2. Naut, To fiatten in (a sail) : to extend it 
more nearly fore-and-aft of the vessel. Also ahsot, 
(Cf. Flat 2 .) 

1839 Marryat P/utnt. Ship x, Hard a-portl flatten in 
forward ! 1856 R. H. Dana Seamen's Friend 51 Flatten in 
your jibsheets. x^’j^wit'R Sailoi^s Word-bk., Tojlatten 
in^ the action of hauling in the aftmost clue of a sail to 
give it greater power of turning the ve.ssel..hence^ni<if^» 
in fonvard . , to haul in the jib and foretopmast-stay.sail- 
sheets towards the middle of the ship, and haul forward the 
fore- bowline. 

3. ^ Flat 2 3 . a and b. 

а. 1630 Donne Progr. Soule xiv. Poems (1654) 298 As if 
for that time their round bodie.s flatned were. *726 Monro 
Altai. II. 201 The two superiorofthe.se four [superior Dorsal^ 
vertehrai] . . hre flatned. by the Action of the Musculi 
longi colli. 1755 Johnson, Flatient to make even or level, 
without prominence or elevation. 1762 H. W alpole V srtue's 
A need. Faint. I. iv.^SThe superior honours paid to Michael 
Angelo, whose nose was flattened by the blow. i8oa Paley 
Nat. Theol.Xxx. Wks. 1825 III. 20 Its muscular conformation 
. . is throughout calculated for flattening the eye, 1883 
Hardwick's Photogr. Ckem. (ed. Taylor) 214 A longer 
expb.sure In the Camera . . xmh.tva!oly jlaftens the picture, 
destroying its rotundity and stereoscopic effect. 

• b. xygr Chambers Cycl. s.v. The bars or plates 

. . are passed several times through a mill, to flatten them 
further. 1794. Sullivan 1, 353 Beautiful crystal- 

lizations regularly flattened. Jc87t L. Stephen 
Europe ii. | i. 78 We were frequently flattened out against 
the rocks, like beasts of ill repute nailed to a barn. 

Jig. Z884ST. L. Herbert in Feb. 242 Reason 
.. snubbed and flattened out the emotion. xSSo Barr^re 
& Lelano Slangf Tojiniten out ^American) flattened 
him out ft. <?,, I had the best of him, of tire argfument. 

intr. iot refl. To become fiat, or more flat ; 
to lose convexity or protuberance ; to grow broad 
at the expense of thickness. Also with out. 

a vj*x Keill ManPertuid Biss. (1734) 5J The Spheroid 
that continually flattens. 1734 Watts AV/fy. yuzr, (1789) 85 
Our real form grows cold and pale . . it flattens, it withers 
into wnnkles. x8i6 Keatinge Trav. (iStj) II. 97 On 
approaching the coast, the surface of the country flattens, 
and approaches water-level. 1828 Stark Ele^n. Nat. Hist. 
I. 149 The horn .. flattens and turns inwards. x8^ H. 
James Little Tour 109 (Cent, Diet.) As I proceeded it [the 
country] flattened out a good deal. *885 L. Wingfield 
Barbara Philpot III. v, 132 A glittering doll in a shop- 
window causeth the noses of the bystanders Co flatten. X893 
Wesint, Gaz. 18 Mar. 8/1 The dip of the reef *flattens% 
b. Of the wind or a storm ; To decrease in 
force. Cf. Flat 2 c. 

1748 Anson Foy. 1. viii. 79 The storm at length flattening 
to a calm. 1805 Naval Chron. XIII. 239 The Wind 
flattening . .she missed stays. 

5. U'ans. To make * flat*, vapid, or insipid. Also 

fig. 

163X Sanderson Sertn. II. 2 As if all use of rhethorical 
ornaments.. did adulterate, corrupt, and flatten the sincere 
milk of the word. x686 Goad Celest. Bodies ix, v. 221 The 
(IJelestial Bodies, .do fermenter flatten the Air. 17SS John- 
son, to make vapid. 

D. intr. to become insipid. 

1692 R. L’ Estrange Fables clxi. 132 Satisfactions that., 
flatten in the very tasting, xjoz Eng. Theophrast. 
Without some tincture of Urbanity, good Humour flattens 
for want of Refreshment and Relief. 

б . To make dull, deprive of attraction, 
interest, or impressiveness ; also to fiatten down. 

1693 W. Freke 5 *^/. Ess. xxxiv. 210 When you gallcjj) 
over a good Author, you , . flatten him, and lose half his 
Life and Sub-stance. 1710 Steele Taller No. 204 ?*5 It 
flattens the Narration, to say his Excellency in a Case 
which is common to all Men. « 17x5 Burnet Tfw 
(1724) I. 162 The odiousness of the crime grew at last to be 
so much flatten'd by the frequent executions. xSao Lamb 
Lett. {1888) II. 57 That I did not write . . was simply that 
he was to come so soon, and that flattens letters, X889 
Spectator to, Dec. 840 When the pilgrims .. break outpnto 
verse, they . , flatten down what had been far more effectively 
and imaginatively said in prose. 
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i*7. To deprive of energy or * fire’ ; to depress. 
Also with away. Ohs. 

X683 R. Grove Persuas. Communion 22 Our Passions 
..may be Charmed, or Raised, or Flattened. X709 Steele 
Taller No. 47 ¥*3 He was sunk and flattened to the lowest 
•Degree. X773 J. Adams Diary 23 Nov. Wks, 1850 II. 305, 

1 find they are both cooled, both flattened away. X796 
Burke Corr. IV. 362 So far from endeavouring to excite 
this spirit, nothing has been omitted to flatten and lower it. 

b. To cause (a market) to become depressed. 
1891 Daily News xz Nov. 2/1 These two influences sufficed 
to flatten all the markets. 

8 . To lo wer (a musical note'' in pitek ; also absol. 
1824 Mirror HI. 105/2 Flattening and sharpening and 

rosining bows, 1825 Danneley Diet. Mus.^ To fiatlettyio 
lower a note one or two half tones. xSya Banister Music 
53 That same note sharpened or flattened. 

9. To paint (a surface) so that it shall have no 
gloss ; to deprive (paint') of its lustre. Also absol. 

1823 Crabb Teckn.Dict.y To fiatten^ is to give a newly 
painted wall such a coat of colour as takes off its glossy 
appearance. 1874 W. Crookes Dyeing ^' Calico Print, vu. 
517 The colouring matter may also be flattened or 
deprived of its lustre. 

10. Tanning : see quot. 

1875 [/re's Diet. Arts 111 . 95 In some cases, as in the calf- 
skin, it is skived and then shaved, or, as it is called, flat- 
tened at right angles to the skiving. 

Flattened i,fl 0 e-t’nd) , ppl. a. [f. prec. 4- - ED L J 
In senses of the verb. 

X796 Withering Brit. Plants IV. 113 Long slender 
thread-shaped but flattened leaves. 1833 L. Ritchie IF and. 
by Loire 39 The bridge is composed of fifteen flattened 
arches. X863 Lyell Antiq. Man ii. 27 Its shape is that of 
a flattened cone. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 
290 Rings, of which the outer at least consist of broad 
flattened pieces. 

Jig. x8^4 Geo. Eliot Coll. Breakf...P. 621 Is wisdom 
flattened sense and mere distaste? 

Flatteuer (flse t’noi). [f. as prec. + -EBb] 
One who flattens ; something used for flattening. 

X741 [see Flatter sb.'i x]. 1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IV. 
XVI. vi. 329 There followed a dryness between the divine 
Emilie and the Flattener of the Earth [i.e. Maupertuls, 
from his having proved the flattening of the earth at the 
poIe.s. j 1875 Plain Needle-work 14 An oldtooth brush handle, 
which, .might be called the ‘flattener*. 1879 J. Paton in 
Encycl.Brit. X. 661/2 The flattener, with a piece of charred 
wood, rubs it [the opened cylinder of glass] quite smooth. 

Fla’ttening'f tthl. sh. [f. as prec. + -iNG 1.] 

1. The action or process of making flat. In 
Glass-makingy the process of laying out (sheet- 
glass) fiat. 

1879 J. Paton in Encycl. Brit. X. €Lofz The opening, 
flattening, or spreading of the glass. Ibid, 661/1, 

2. The process of becoming flat ; the condition 
of being flattened, 

i<j»6 Monro Anal. 11. 199 This Flatning on their Sides . . 
is of good Use. 1854 W. K. Kelly tr, A rago's Astron. 
131 The flattening at the poles [of the earth], i860 
Tyndall Glac. ir. xxiv. 359 These disks [in ice] have been 
mistaken for bubbles, .and their flattening has been ascribed 
to the pressure [etc.]. 1878 Huxley Physioyr. xix. 325 The 
earth’s flattening is very much less proportionally than that 
of the orange. 

3. attrib. and Comb, (chiefly in Glass-making'. 
see i)y ^ fiatlening arckf furnace, irony kilUy 
oveUf stone, tool. 

1879 J. Paton in Encycl. Brit. X. 661/2 The waggon 
then goes back to the *flattening arch. 1874 Knight 
Diet. Mech. 1 . ^8/2 *Flattening-fur7iace. 1858 Simmonds 
Diet. Trade, * Flattening-iron, a laundress’s or workman's 
smoothing iron. 1872 W. R, Greg Enigmas ara That . . 
God will pass a flattening-iron over all. .and smooth, out 
every salient individuality. 1879 J. Paton in Encycl. Brit, 
X. ^1/2 The ■^flattening kiln . . consists of two chambers 
built together, the one for flattening the cylinders, the 
other for annealing the sheeU .. The cylinder, after being 
gradually reheated, is placed in the centre of the ^flattening 
oven, upon a smooth stone. Ibid., The ^flattening stone or 
table, mounted on a movable waggon, 
t Fla*tterf Obs. Forms ; 4-5 flat our, 
(vlatour), 5 flater, 6 flatter, [a. O^.fiaterey 
fiateour, fiateur, agent-u. f. flater to Flatter.] **• 
Flattebbu. 

X340 Ayenb, 256 Ulatours and lycgeres byek to grat cheap 
ine hare cort. exji^ Cato's Morals 6 ixx Cursor 
iv, 1660 AUe fals flaters. a Knt^ dg la Tour (i868) 123 

Beter is the frende that prikithe thanne the flatour that 
oyntethe, x«9 Mirr. Mag., Mowbray's Banishm. xi, 
And whyle the rest prouyded for this thing, I flatter I.. 
brake fayth and promise both, 

Fl^ttex* (flse tai), sbJt [f. Flat v. + -br i.] 

1. A workman who makes something (e.g. a blank 
or planchet, a hide or skin, etc.) flat. 

X714 Mandeville Fab. Bees (1725) I. 249 The silver-spin- 
ner, the flatter, the wire-drawer .. and the refiner. 1741 
Chambers Cycl., Flatter or Flattener. See Coining, 1885 
C. T. TiKYXsManuf. Leather xdxx. 497 The sides next go to 
a flatter, who levels off the shanks, .with a currier’s knife, 

2. A tool used in making thinp flat, e. g. a very 
broad-faced hammer used by smiths, 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech. 1 . 878/2 iT/hZ/rr (Wire-drawing), 
a draw-plate with a fiat orifice, to draw out flat strips, 
such as watch-springs, skirt-wire [eta]. x888 Lockwood's 
Diet, Mech. Engin., Flatter, z. species of hammer used by 
smiths. Its use is to finish over broad surfaces which have 
been brought to size by the sledge and set hammer. 

t !Pla*tter, sbi^ Obs. [f, next.] Flattery. 
1593-4 Sylvester Projii Intprisonm. 437 O that hee 
never had prefer'd the Serpents flatter Before th' eternall 
Law of all the Worlds Creator, 


FIbATTER... 

natter (fl^e-tsi), Forms; a. 3 flattereijL.,, 
4-6 flateT[e(n, (5 flateryn), 6 flattir, 6 - flatter. 
] 3 . 4 vlaterien. [Of somewhat doubtful etymology. 
In sense it represents OF.: iysxofiM. flatter), . 
=^'Pr.fiaiar; the primary meaning of this word is 
believed to be * to flatten dow n, smooth * ; hence 
‘to stroke with the hand, caress’ (a sense, stilt 
current in Fr.) ; this sense, as well as that of OF. 
flater, -ir to dash to the ground, is plausibly ac- 
counted for by derivation from the Teut. word 
which we have as Flat a. The normal forrn which 
fiat-er should assume when adapted into E. is the 
rare Sc. Flat v. As ME. did not adapt Fr. vbs. 
by addition of a suffix -er to the stem, or adopt 
them in their infinitive form, the Eng. flatter 
cannot be paralleled with Ger, fiatiirm, MDu. 
fiatieren, Sw.fiattera, which are normally formed 
adaptations from the French ; it might however 
have arisen by association of the vb. with its deri- 
vatives, OF.^a/^r^, -our Flatter osAfiaterie 
Flattery. More probably, however, the native 
Flatter r/.-, an onomatopoeia expressive of light 
repeated movement, may have developed a sense 
resembling the primary sense of the F. word, and 
hence have been accepted as its^. equivalent, Cf. 
ON. fiabra, MSw. fiakray fiikra, to flatter, all 
prob, of onomatopoeic origin. It may be signifi- 
cant that in the earliest instance of ME. flatter en 
it occurs as a various reading iox fiakeren, which 
corresponds precisely to MSw. fiakra just cited.] 
tl. intr. Of an animal, bird, etc. ; To show de- 
light or fondness (by wagging the tail, making a 
caressing sound, etc.). Const, upon, with. Ohs. 

1:1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 815 Lyk ta the scorpioun .. 
That flaterest with thin heed whan thou wilt stynge. 1387 
'Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 431 pat fqules at Diomedes 
temple springep water and flaterep wip }>e Grees. 1583 
Hollyband Campo di F tor 41 Here is a meery litle dogge: 
See how he flattereth with his tale. 1607 Topsell Four-f. 
Beasts xofi She (the Cat] hath one voice to beg and to 
complain .. another among hir own kind, by flattring, by 
hissing, by puffing, by spitting. Ibid. x6o Dogges .. who 
would fawne & gently flatter vpon all those which came 
chastly & religiously to worship there. 

f h. trans. Rarely used in Fr. sense ; To touch 
or stroke lightly and caressingly. Ohs. 

(1580 BARET./iA/. F 666 To feele and handle gently, to 
flatter, to dallie, and deceiue, palpo\ 1599 H. Buttes 
Dyets drie Dinner M, Trout is a fish that loveth to be 
flattered and clawed in the water, 1650 [see Flattering 
ppl. a, 4]. 1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Bee, The Bees 
that compose his Train, .flatter him with their Trumps. 

2. To try to please or win the favour of (a person) 
by obsequious speech or conduct ; to court, fawn 
upon, t Also intr. to flatter with. 

1340 Ayenb. 61 pe blondere defendeb and excusep and 
M'ryek pc kueades and pe zennes of ham pet he wyle 
ulateri., <:i38o Wyclif Sel. PFks. HI. 344 Pes men ... 
flateren hem, for pei hopen to haue wynnyng of hem. 1387 
Trevisa Higden {Rolh} III. 315 3if Pou woldest flatere wip 
Denys pe kyng, pou schuldest noujt wasche pese wortes. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 164 Flateryn, adulor. 1559 Mirr. 
Mag,, Worcester XX, To itacyxiO the truth, the living for to 
flatter. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, ii. I 88, I mocke my name 
(great King) to flatter thee, a *744 Pope Epitaph xv, One 
poor Poet .. Who never flatter’d Folks like you. 1764 
Goldsm. Trent. 362 Yet think not.. I mean to flatter kings, 
or court the great. 1830 Tennyson Mermaid 43 The bold 
merry mermen, .would sue me, and woo me, and flatter me, 
1842 Lyttoh Zanoni T. i. 5 Yet was he thoroughly unsocial. 
He formed no friends, flattered no patrons. 

absol. 1393 Langl. P. PI, C. ix. 147 Ancres and here- 
mites pat eten bote at nones, And freres pat flateren not. 
X413 Pilgr. So^ole (Csixton 1483' iv. xxxiii. 82 Them nedeth 
nought to glosen ne to flateren, for, .hope of yeftes. 

3. To praise or compliment unduly or insincerely, 
f Const, of. *p Also in weaker sense, to gloss over, 
palliate (faults), speak too leniently to (an of- 
fender). t Formerly also intr. to flatter with. 

a X22S Ancr. R. 222 (MS, Cleop. C. vi) Men. .pet flattere?! 
iother texts faltreS, flakereS] hire of freolac. 15^ Cover- 
dale Prov, xxviii. 23 He that rehuketh a man, shall fynde 
more fauoure at y® last, then he that flatreth him. i^Sa 
Latimer Serm. 31 Jan., Here learne .. not to flatter with, 
any body when they do . . wickedly, for Ghrist, perceauing 
his disciples to be vnbeleuers, flattered them not, but., 
rebuked them for their faultes. 1659 Ray Corr. (1848) 2, 
I would not be flattered, I am not so fond of my own con- 
ceits. 1738 Pope Epil, Sat. i. 86 I^t. .ev’ry Fool and Knave 
Be grac'd thro* Life, and flatter’d in his Grave. Mod. * Your 
beautiful voice — ’ * Ah I you are flattering me.* 
absol. 1500-20 ? Dunbar Poems (1893) 310 Wryte I of 
liberalitie. .Than will thay say I flatter quyte. X548 Hall 
Chron. Mdw. IV, 198, I neither dare nor wil write . . lest 
. . some men might thynke that I flattered a litle. 178a 
CowPER Table T. 88 The lie that flatters I abhor the most. 

4. To gratify tbe vanity or self-esteem of; to 
make self-complacent; to make (one) feel honoured 
or distinguished. Also, To tickle (a person’s 
vanity). 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 5941 Another shal have as moche - . for 
right nought . . If he can flater hir to hir pay. ^ 1560 Bible 
(G enev.) Ps. xxxvi. 2 He flattereth himselfe in his^ owne 
eyes. i6ox Shaics. Jul. C. n. i 208 When I tell him, he 
hates Flatterers, He say's, he does; being then most 
flattered. 17x7 Lady M. W. Montagu Let, to Abbi Conti 
I Apr., It is the emperor's interest to flatter them, 1791 
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Mrs. Raocuffe Rom. Foresi viii, I am . . flattered by the 
distinction you offer me. 1845 M. Pattisoh Ess. (1889) 1 . 22 
This was intended to flatter the bishop’s vanity, a 1864 
Prescott (Webster), Others he flattered by asking their 
advice. 

1864^ Tennyson Aylmer’s F. 175 A splendid 
presence flattering the poor roofs. 

5. To play upon the vanity or impressionable- 
ness of (a person); to beguile or persuade with 
artful blandishments; to coax, wheedle. Const. 
front y into, to, out of. + Also intr. to flatter with. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxx. 43 In me was falset with 
every wicht to flatter. 1537 Matthew Judg. xvi. 5 Flatter 
with hyra CiS39 Taverner Flatter him] & se wherin hys 
great strenght lyeth. 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse iArh,) 21 
As way warde children the more they bee flatered the worse 
they are. 1591 Trojib. Raigne K\ John 11. 11611) 82 For 
Priests and wpmen must be flattered. 1592 Warner /(/A 
Eng. vn. xxxiv. (1612) 167 He flattered his Neeces from 
their mother. 1650 Fuller ii. i. § 24. 65 Or did 

he hope , . to flatter Heaven into a consent ? 1667 Milton 
P. L. X. 42 Man should be seduc’t And flatterd out of all, 
believing lies Against his Maker. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Flatter, to coaks, soothe up or wheedle. 1833 
Alison Hist. Europe (1849) 11 . ix. § 51. 276 You may 
easily flatter a^ tyrant : but to flatter twenty-five millions 
of people is as impossible as to flatter the Deity himself. 

absoL 1611 Bible 1 Esdrns iv. 31 The King was faine to 
flatter, that she might be reconciled to him againe. 

6. To beguile, charm away (sorrow, etc.) ; also, 
to beguile, charm to (tears), arch. 

1580 Sidney A rcadia i. (1629) 52 A place for pleasantnesse, 
not vnfit to flatter solitarinesse. 1597 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 
IV. iv. 245 Flatter my sorrows with report of it. 1820 
Keats Eve Si. Agnes iii, Music’s golden tongue Flatter’d 
to tears this aged man. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus Ixviii. 
39 If nor books I send nor flatter sorrow to silence. 

7. To encourage or cheer (a person) with hopeful 
or pleasing representations ; to inspire with hope, 
usually on insufficient grounds. Also, To foster 
(hopes), f Formerly also intr. to flatter with. 

*377 Langl. P. PL B. xx. 109 Fortune gan flateren . . }>o 
fewe . . And byhight hem longe lyf. 1393 [see Flattering 
ppl. a. 2.3 1587 Fleming HoUnshedWX. 135171 My 

lord, you are verie sicke, I will not flatter with you. 1592 
Shaks. Feu. ^ Ad. 989 Hope, .doth flatter tliee in thoughts 
vnlikely. 1597 --2 Hen. iV, 1. iii. 29 Flatt’ring hiimselfe 
with {Qo. in] Proiect of a power Much smaller, then the 
smallest of his Thoughts. 1601 — Tvjel, N. i. v. 322 Desire 
him not to flatter with his Lord, Nor hold him up with 
hopes ; 1 am not for him. 1730-1 Swi/fs Lett. {1766) II. 123 
Now were you in vast hopes you should hear no more from 
me. .but don’t flatter yourself 1762 H. Walpole Feriue’s 
Afiecd. Paint. (1765) I. vi. 137 The Carews . . were flattered 
with the hopes of this match. 1794 Paley E^nd. 11. v. 
(1817) 23 It was his business to have flattered the prevailing 
hopes. 1842 Tennyson I'vo Foices 204 Wilt thou make 
everything a lie To flatter me that I may die? 1855 Pres- 
cott Philip 11 , 1 . 11. ix. 243 Men had flattered themselves. . 
with the expectation of some change for the better. 1890 
Daily News 24 Nov. 3/5 The Irish filly never flattered her 
backers. 

■ ahsol. 1593 Shaks. Lucr. 172 Desire, .sweetely flatters. 

b. To please with t Me belief, idea, or suggestion 
that Now chiefly refl, 

^ 1592 Shaks. Fen. ^ AcL 978 Reuiuing ioy bids ‘her re- 
ioyce, And flatters her, it is Adonis voyce. 1711 Addison 
Sped. No. 165 ? I Their People might flatter themselves 
that Things are not so bad as they really are. 1753 Hume 
Lei. 5 Jan. in Burton Life ^ CormZi 6 ) I. 378 My friends 
flatter me , .that I have succeeded. 1782 Priestley Corrupt. 
Chr. I. Pref. 13 , 1 flatter myself . , 1 have given reasonable 
satisfaction, Burns *As 1 was a xuandering*, 

I flatter my fancy I may get anitber. 18^ Disraeli 
Coningsby v. iv, They flattered themselves it might be 
done. 1883 Stevenson Treasure Isl. iv. xvi, We flattered 
ourselves we should be able to give a good account of 
a half-dozen. 

8. To * caress ’, gratify (the eye, ear, etc.). 

Johnson describes this as ‘a sense purely Gallick’ ; but it 

occurs in his own writing.^, and is now established. 

169s Drvden Observe Du Fresnofs Art Paint. 130 
A Consort of Voices . , pleasingly fills the Ears and flatters 
them. 1722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. ix. 206 He might,, 
be flattered with some verdures and the smiles of a few 
daisies on the banks of the road. 1882 Stevenson 
Arab. Nis. (1884) 120 The beauty of the stone flattered the 
young clergyman’s eyes. 

absoL 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 80 F 2 The Hill 
flatters with an extensive View. 

9. To represent too favourably ; to exaggerate the 
good points of. Said of painters, or the like. 

Guazzd's Civ. Cottv. i. (1586) 4 But if I flatter 
not my selfe, I have a whole minde within my crasie bodie. 
1591 Shaks, Two Gent, ist.'w. 192 Yet the Painter flatter’d 
her a little. 1665 Boyle Occas. Refl. vi. x 222 If Art have 
not flatter’d Nature. 1765 H. Walpole Ferine’s Anecd. 
Paint. IV. 18 Oliver . . .said to him * Mr. Lely, 1 desire you 
would use all your skill to paint my picture truly like me, 
and not flatter me at all.’ 1768 — Hist. Doubts 95 How 
much the characters of princes are liable to be flattered or 
misrepresented. 1885 E. Garrett Orif x. 169 JMy 

friends do not think that my portrait flatters me. 

ahsol. 1634 Prynne Documents agst. Frynne (Camden) 
25 A Queene, in whose prayse it is impossible for a poett to 
fayn, or orator to flatter. 1758 Home Agis Ded., A grate- 
ful imagination adorns its benefactor with every virtue, and 
even flatters with sincerity. 

10. With adverbs. To flatter in (nonce-use) ; to 
usher in or help forward with flattery. To flatter 
up\ f !,«) to indulge unduly, pamper, ‘coddle’ ; 
ip) to flatter extravagantly ; to work (oneself) up 
into self-complacency ; ^.t) nonce-use, to call up 
(a smile) by flattery. 


1588 Shaks. X. X. X. v. ii. 824 To flatter vp these powers 
of mine with rest. 1669 Dryden Tyrannick Len>e iv. i, 

I, like the Fiends, will flatter in his Doom. 1848 J. Water- 
worth Canons ^ Decrees Trent 38 No one ought to flatter 
himself up with faith alone. tBgx G. Meredith One of cur 
Couq. III. xiii. 273 * We go’, Victor said to Nataly, and 
flattered-up a smile almut her lips. 

Hence Ma ttered ppl. a. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. Flateiyd, adulatns. 1665 Manley 
Groims' Lo^v C. Warres 165 His Mind was so elevated into 
a flattered Conceit of himself. *^4 Sh aftesb. .il/zrc. Re^. 
V. i, They become, like flatter’d Princes, impatient of Con- 
tradiction, 1725 Young Loate Fame i. 13 Flatter’d crimes 
of a licentious age, Reproach our silence, 1888 Sat. Rev. 
23 June 773/2 The flattered monarch refused to interfere. 

t !Pla*tter, z'.- Obs. [Onomatopoeic; 
flutter, flitter.l intr. To float, flutter. 

r* 1375 Barbour Troy-bk.\\. 3752 He .. Flatterand amange 
be wawes’ wode With gret force of his armes gane swyme. 
V/ZZ450 ChaucePs Knils T. 1104 (Petworth MS.) Aboue 
her hede her dowues flateringe [other texts flikeringe]. 
a 1803 Sir PaU'ick Spens in Child Ballads in. Iviii. 27/1 
And mony was the feather-bed That flattered on the faem. 

Flatterable (flje*terab'l a. nonce-wd. [f. 
Flattkr 4 -ABLE.] That may be flattered, sus- 
ceptible to flattery. 

rti734 North Lives I. 124 He was the most flatterable 
creature that ever was known. 

Platter-bliud (flsetoJibloind), V. nonce-wd. 
[f. Flatter A -t Blind ti.] ir^ans. To flatter so as 
to make blind ; to blind with flattery. 

1818 Coleridge Lei. in Lit. Rem. (3836) II. i My next 
Friday’s lecture will, if I do not grossly flatter-blind myself, 
be interesting. 

Flattercap (flae-toikjep). Ohs. exc. dial. [f. 
as prec. Cap A flatterer. 

1681 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen, (1691) 613 Ayaunt all 
flattercaps. 1855 Robinson VFkitby Gloss., Flatch or 
Flattercap, a flatterer ; a term applied to wheedling children, 
wlien they try by flattery to gain their own little ends. 
Hatter-dock (flse tgidpk). [2f. Flatter 
■+ Dock A provincial name given to several 

large-leaved aquatic plants (‘ docks ’), probably 
from the floating leaf. 

i8zo Wilbraham Chesh. Gloss., Flatter Dock or Baiter 
Dock, pond weed or potamogeton, 1878^-86 Britten & 
Holland Plant-n., Flatter Dock. 

Flatterer (flse-taroi). [f. Flatter v.'^ + -er ^ .] 

1. One who flatters, in various senses of the vb. ; 
esp. one who employs false praise to obtain favour 
or otherwise serve his own purposes. 

nii340 Hampole Psalter Flaterers & bakbiters ere 
fere fra bis life. 1413 Pilgr. Sow/e (Caxton 1483) 11 1. iii. 51 
Ye that naue ben flaterours and trai tours to youre frendes, 
1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 88, 1 had lever . . be 
reproued . .of euery persone, than to be praysed of a flaterer. 
01x680 Butler Rem. (1759) II. 4^ A Flatterer is a Dog, 
that fawns when he bites. yjzj XyKst Fables 1. i. 77 For 
beasts of prey, a .servile train, Have been jhe flatt’rers of 
my reign. 1838 Dickens AYcv 4 . AYolr. xxviii, *I am afraid 
Sir Mulberry is a flatterer, my lord said Mrs. Wititterly. 
1881 Rita My Lady Coquette xx, You are a sad flatterer, 
Rose. 

2. Comb., as flatierer-like adj. 

3630 Drayton Moses i. 138 Three lab’ring months them 
flatierer-like beguiled. 

Fla*tt cress. Ohs. [f. Flatter + -ess. Cf. 

. flateressel\ A female flatterer. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour G ij, In her companye she had 
a woman a flatteresse and a grete liar. 1560 J. Sanford tr. 
AgrippePs Van. Aries 154 Wherefore Plato calleth this 
[Cookery] the flatteresse of Phisicke. 1658 Hexham, 
Een Fleydersse, a Flattresse, or a Flattering woman. 

Flattering^ (flseTsrig), vbl. sb. [f. Flatter 
4- -ING 1 .] The action of the vb. Flatter, in its 
various senses. Now rare guc, in genindial use. 

0x225 Ancr. R. 320 Vor fearlac, vor flatterunge, 0x340 
Hampole Psalter v. xx WiJ? fiaterynge hai deuoure wliam 
swa bai may felaghe wib b^-i*®^* ^ *43® t^yr Gener, (Roxb.) 

1977 Thurgh his fals flatering With the Sodon was he 
dwelling. 1563-87 Foxe./ 4 . ^.^.(3596)951/2X136 preachers 
. . preached nothing but lies and flattenngs. 1607 Hieron 
Wks. I. 430 Secret soothing and flattering of the heart. 3678 
R. Barclay Apol. Quakers Ded., The flattering of court 
parasite.s. 

Fla’tteringf, ppl. a. [f. as prec. 4- -tng 2.] 

1. Of a person, his actions, utterances, etc, : That 
flatters or tries to please by praise, generally in- 
sincere ; adulatory. 

1484 Caxton Fables of Msop i. xv, The foole whiche herd 
the fiaterynge wordes of the foxe beganne to open his bylle 
for to .synge. 1550 Crowley Epigr. Be ware of all 
flatterynge frendis. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. iv. i. 188 That 
flattering tongue of yours wonne me. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 

F. III. 115 The mo.st flattering bard . - would have hesitated 
to affirm, that he surpassed the measure of the demi-gods of 
antiquity. 

t b. Coaxing, wheedling. Obs. 

C1386 Chaucer FriaPs ProL ^o, 1 schal him telle which 
a gret honour Is to ben a fals flateryng l3anytour. 1697 
; Dryden Firg. Georg, in. 269 Thy flatt’ring Method on the 
Youth pursue. 

2. Suggesting pleasurable (usually, delusive) an- 
ticipations or t^liefs ; pleasing to the imagination. 

1393 Gower Conf III. 174 , 1 shall . . deceive and lie With 
flaterende prophecie. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W . de W. 1531) 57 
Flee all y« false flateryng promesses of y« worlde. 1596 
Shaks. Tam. Shr. i. 1. 44 Euen as a flatt’ring dreame. 
1717 Pope to Jennas 23 What flatt’ring scenes our 

wand’ring fancy wrought I a 1859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
V. 305 He had consulted by letter all the most eminent 


physicians . . and, as he was apprehensive that they might 
return flattering answers if they knew who he was, he had 
[etc.]. 1871 R. Hurley X^/. in Raymond Statist. Mines 
Mining 1,1872) 203 The prospects at this camp are very 
flattering. 

b. Of the weather, the stars, etc. : Promising, 
(delusively) encouraging hope. Now rare. 

1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hit. ii. xxx. 278 Don Juan . . 
hourely expecting a wind to bee gone, and finding a flatter- 
ing gale went aboard. 1697 Dampier Foy. I. 453 Such 
flattering weather is commonly the forerunner of a Tempest. 
17x1 Swift Jrnl. to Stella Oct., It has been a terrible 
rainy day, but so flattering in the morning, that I would 
needs go out in my new hat. 1847 Emerson Poems, Thre- 
nody (Bohn) I. 490 For flattering planets seemed to 
s^^ This child .should ills of ages stay. 

3 , Gratifying to self-esteem; highly compli- 
mentary. 

17S7 Burke Abridgm. Eng. Hist. Wk.s. 1842 II. 593 These 
opinions are flattering to national vapity. 1820 Lamb Final 
Mem. viil To Mr. Rogers 277 It is not the flatteringest 
compliment . . to an author to say, you have not read his 
book yet. 3831 Sir J. Sinclair Corr. IL 273 The very 
flattering terms in which he expressed himself. 1852 Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tofn’s C. xxxvi, The dark beauty of the sup- 
posed little girl drew many flattering comments from the 
pa.ssengers. 

^ 4 . Caressing, handling lightly. Cf. Flatter vf 
I b. Ohs. 

1650 Fuller Pisgah n. vi. 150 Their [Baal’s priests’] flatter- 
ing hands . . did theatrically . . let out some drops of wild 
bloud. 

5 . That represents too favourably ; said of 
a picture or the like. 

3595 Shaks. John 11. i. 503 Till now, infixed I beheld my 
selfe, Drawne in the flattering table of her eie 1 1718 Prior 
Alma in. 23 The flatt’ring Glass of Nature. ^ 1774 Goldsm. 
Retal. 63 A flattering painter, who made it his care To draw 
men as they ought to be, not as they are. 

6. quasi-«^. = Flatteringly 

XS92 Shaks. RotJt. ^ Jul. 11. ii. 141 All this is but a dreame. 
Too flattering sweet to be substantial!. 

Hence F'la'tteringness, the quality of being 
Battering. 

1894 Temple Bar Mag. Cl. 195 She gently tempers its 
flatteringnes.s by the remark. 

Flatteringly (flje-tsri^li), adv. [f. prec. 4- 
-ly 2.] In a flattering manner. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 107 pey answerde ful 
falsely and flateryngly pat nay. 3548 Hall Introd. 7 

The king flateringly and with great di.ssimulacion made 
proclamacion. 1661 Cowley Disc. Govt, O. Cromwell Ess. 
(1669) 55 Pray Countryman (said he, very kindly and very 
flatteringly). 1719 London & Wise Cotnpl. Gard. 298 How 
flatteringly fair soever the weather appear. 1865 Mrs. 
Riddell Geo. Geith IL vi. 56 Still hope whispered flatter- 
ingly that the girl might grow to love him. 

t Fla*tteroiis, a. Obs. [f. Flatter sh."^ or 
Fla’iter-y 4* -ous.J Of, pertaining to, or suitable 
for a flatterer ; flattering. 

1546 Bale ist Exam. Anne Askewe r8 b, Trust not to 
moche in the fiatterouse faunynge of soche wylye foxes. 
Hence Pla'tterously adv., flatteringly. 

1667 Oldenburg Let. to Boyle 3 Dec. in Boyle's Wks. 
(1772 VI. 253 If he durst believe himself, who is flatterously 
given, he is much better than he was before. 

Flattery (flseteri). Forms : 4 flaterie, {^south. 
vlaterie), 4-6 flatery(e, (5 flatere, -eri, -irry, 
-Tzrye, 6 flat(t)ry), 6-7 flatterie, 6- flattery, 
[ad. '^.flatterie . flaterie^' 2 T. flatarid), f. 
flatteur (OF. flatere) a flatterer, f. flatter (OF, 
flater)'. see Flatter and-ERY i b.] 

1 . The action or practice of flattering ; false or in- 
sincere praise; adulation; cajolery, blaiidishment, 
^1320 Seuyn Sag, QR.) 2355 For thou leuest wel flaterie. 
c 13& Chaucer Pars. T. ? 539 Flaterie is- generally wrongful 
preysing. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) iv. xxx. 78 How 
dar ther ony man deceyuen suche per.sone by fauour of 
flaterye. 1484 Caxton Fables of AKsop 1. ix, Ofte the good 
men lese theyr goodes by the decepcion and flaterye of the 
peruers and evylle folke. 1526 Pe?f. (W. de W. 1531) 
III Somtyme vnder the cloke of good maner, he bryngeth 
in adulacyon or flatery. 1646 J. Benbrigge Psura accom- 
modata 15 The flattery of deceitfull borrowers. 1710 Steele 
Tat ter "No. 139 TP i That general Cause of all their [Women’s! 
Follies, and Our Misfortunes, their Love of Flattery. 177X 
Goldsm. Hist. Eng. II. 217 He was resolved to maintain 
himself in it. .by tyranny over his inferiors, and flattery to 
the queen. 1826 Disraeli Fiv Grey vi. i. Flattery is the 
destruction of all good fellowship. 

2.7?^. ‘Gratifying deception, delusion’ (Schmidt), 
<rx6oo Shaks. Son/i. xlii. 14 My friend and I are one: 
Sweet flattery ! then she loves but me alone. 1604 — Oi/t, 
IV. i. 133. 

3 . With a and pi. 

1593 Shaks. Rich. 11 , iii. ii. 216 He does me double 
wrong, that wounds me with the flatterie.s of his tongue. 
1665 Boyle Occas. RUl.D&d. 6 It is. .Your Custome to look 
ev’n upon Smal b’raises as Flatteries. 1700 Dryden Fables 
Pref., You never cool while you read Homer, even not ixi 
the Second Book (a graceful Flattery to his Countrymen). 

Flatting* (flse-tiq), vbl. sb. [f. B'eat v.'^ 4- -ing i.] 
1 . The action or process of laying, pressing, or 
beating out flat; spec, the process of rolling 
metal into plates; also in Glass-making, the process 
of flattening a split glass cylinder. 

1611 Cotgr., Emplatement, a flatting; a laying flat vnto; 
a making broad or flat. 1687 Taubman Loudon's TrI. 6 In 
another apartment is .. Flatting and Drawing of Gold .. 
Wyre. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 3x8 A flatting-mill, 
such as those employed in the flatting of gold. 
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b. concr. A layer of mortar. 

1829 J. Hodgson in J. Raine Mem. (1858) II. 161 The wall 
has been constructed in regular flattings, with layers of 
basaltic ruiular work between each flatting of the mortar. 

t The process of becoming flat. Of wine t The 
process of becoming vapid or insipid. 

1663 Hooke Mkrogr. 30 The flatting of the Surface in the 
middle is from the abatement of the waters pressure out- 
wards. W. Charleton 7 'wo Disc. 11. 160 The Palling 
or Flatting of Wines. 

t 3 . Musk. The lowering (of a note) by one 
semitone. Obs. 

1674 Plavford Skiii Mks. I. ii. 10 These two B Cliffs, .are 
usually put to several Notes in the middle of any song or 
Lesson for the Flatting or Sharping of Notes. 

4 . Coai-minin^. (See qnots , and see Fla.t sb.^ 4.) 

1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining^ Flatting, drawing or 
leading coals underground with horses ancf lads. 1891 
Labour Commission Gloss., Flatting . . is the stacking of 
coal by boys at the flat. 

h. Gilding Hotisepainiing. The action of 
Flat 8. concr. The overlaid coat. 

1823 P. NtcHOLSON Pract. Build. 410 The Nottingham 
wliite-lead is the most esteemed for what is called flatting, 
or dead whice.^ 1881 Young Esmy Man his own Mechanic 
§ 15S2 The finishing coat is to be ‘ flatting 
6. attHb. and Comb., •sx.skfiattlng furnace, hammer, 
hearth, stone, tool, (chiefly in Class-making: see 
1) \ flaiiing coat, colour, white {sense 5) ; flafcting- 
mill, a mill for flattening, esp. one for rolling 
metal into sheets and forming the ribbon from 
which the planchets fire cut in coining. 

1873 lire's Diet. Arts II. 402 The ^flatting colour should 
be incorporated with a large quantity of spirits of turpentine. 
x8io James M Hit. Diet., Flattoir, a * flatting hammer. 1618 
in Lorefs Debates (Camd. 1870) 338 Twoe ^flatting roilnes. 
X799 G.^ Smith Laboratory I. 318 A flatting-mill, such as 
silver-wire drawee use. 1823 P, Pract. Btdld. 

406 In the operation of making it [nulled lead], a laminating- 
roller is used, <»r a flatting-mill. 1891 Gtar 24 Oct. 4/6 
Jeweller’s flatting mills. 

Plattish (fleet ij), a. [TFlat a. +-ish.] Some- 
what flat. 

1611 Speed Theat Gt. Brit. n. xi. § 4 Where the hxls settle 
any thing flattish. 1713 Derham P/iys,- 7 'heol. iv. xi. note, 
These worms. . have large flatfish Head.s. x8^ Fru’d. Hull 
Docks Com. 9, It is a flattish shore. 1877 J. D. Chambers 
Diz'ine iVbrshij^ a 53 The Chalices of the thirteenth century 
.. were round and wide-mouthed and flattish. 
riatts; (flse’ ti ') , sb. slang, f f. F lat 3 4- -t ^ .] 

One who is ignorant of the methods of professional 
thieving; a flat; also comb.: flatty-ken (seequot). 

*851 Mayhew Lond. Labour \xZlix\ I. 218 They betray to 
the ‘flatties’, .all their profits and proceedings. Ibid. <1851) 
1. 243 ‘ Flatty-ken.s’, that i.s, houses the landlord of which is 
not ‘awake’ or ‘fly’ to the ‘moves' and dodges of the trade. 

3 E*latXLlexice fflseTiz^lensl. [a. F. flatulence, f. 
flatulent : see PTatulent and -ence.] 

1 . gen. The condition of being charged with gas. 

Sheridam Sch, Scand, in. iii. Wks. 1821 1. 77 The 
Spa water.. has all, the pertnes.s and flatulence of Cham- 
paigne, without the spirit or flavour. 

2 . esp. The state or condition of having the 
stomach or other portion of the alimentary canal 
charged with gas. 

1858 Copland Diet. Proui. Med. I. 1044 When flatulence 
precedes or attends organic lesions of the stomach. 

b. The tendency in various kinds of food to 
prodnee this state. 

5, flg. Inflated orpufled-np condition, windiness, 
vanity; pomposity, pretentiousness. 

1711 tr. S. Werenfeli Dis. Logpnachys 229 Remember to 
distinguish between true Sublimity of Mind and Stile, and 
a vain flatulence of both. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 75 
F 10 Covert insults which serve to give vent to the flatulence 
of pride. 

Flatulency (fl8e-ti2?lensi). [f. next : see 

-ENOY.] 

1. —Flatulence 2, Also an instance of this. 

1660 Lovell Hist. Ani/m ^ Min. 159 They discussing 
their flatulency by garrulity. 1731 Arbuthnot Aliments 'V. 
(1735' 140 The most sure Sign of a deficient Perspiration is 
Flatulency, or Wind. ^2737 A. Cooper Distiller ir. viiL 
{1760) 135 Cinnamon, .dispels Flatulencies, and is a plpsant 
Cardiac. x8o6 Med, ’pml. XV. 367 His disease originated 
from flatulency. 1858 Diet. Pr act, Med. I. 1043 

Flatulency .. an undue formation and accumulation of air 
in the stomach or intestines, with frequent rejection of it, 
b. Tendency to cause flatulence. 

1599 H, Buttes Dyets drie Dinner ’Eviij, Other referre 
it to their [Beanes’] flatulende, whereby they provoke to 
lechery* 

2 . = Flatulence 3. 

1S62 Gurnall Ckr. in .(4r;«.(x66g'‘ 343/2 The flatulency of 
them which puffs up others into pride, c 1698 Locke Cond. 
lindersi. xxii, Puffed up wdth a flatulency arising from a 
weak and narrow comprehension. 

Flatulesit {Udetiuleat), a. Also 'j Hatilent. 
[a. .flatulent, ad. mod.L. fldlztlenl-us^ f. 'L.flat-us 
a blowing, f._/f<:?r<? to blow : see -ulbnt.] 
tl. Of a windy nature, full of air or wind. Of 
a tnmoiir: Turgid with air. C 7 /;r. 

%lnio'S>o'sgi.^r Cotmtrie Farmeyt. xxii. 773 The vnprofit- 
able and ex crementous humour consumed, and the flatulent 
or windie parts thereof discussed. 1704 F. Fuller Med. 
Gymn. (1703) 70 The Contents of the Stomach are much 
rarefii’d and flatulent, o. 1723 Quincy Physico-Med. 
<1730) Flaifiknt Tumoters are such as easily yield to the 
pressure of the Finger, but readily return, by their elasticity, 


to a tumid State agialnl 2743 Brownricg in Phil. Trans. 
LV, 238 Those spirits of fountains are flatulent and elastic. 

2. Liable to, or prolific in, windy blasts, rare. 

1671 R. Bohun Wvtd 65 The Spring and Autumn . . are 

the most Flatulent Seasons of the yeere, 1840 Barham 
JngoL Leg., Bagman's Dog, Those flatulent folks known in 
Classical story as Aquilo, Libs, Notus, Auster, and Borea^ 

3 . Generating or apt to generate gas in the ali- 
mentary canal ; cansing wind. 

1599 Ii/ Buttes Dyets drie Dinner C ij b, Peaches . . Being 
soft, moist, and flatulent, they engender humours, 2674-81 
Blount Glossogr. s. v., Pease and Beans are flatulent meat. 
1731 Avemsm^oy Aliments vi. (1735) 221 Vegetables abound 
more with aerial Particles, than animal Substances, and 
therefore are more flatulent. 1837 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. 
11. 321 Eaten in quantity it [beet-root] often proves flatulent. 

4. a. Of a disease, etc. : Attended with or caused 
by the accumulation of gases in the alimentary 
canal, b. Of persons ; Troubled with flatulence : 
see Flatulence 2. 

2635 Culpepper Rizterinsvn. i. 147 Whence comes a flatu- 
lent Asthma. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules 0/ Diet If they 
are not flatulent several have been cured by a Milk-Diet. 
1844-37 G. Bird f/V/«. i)</>tf^/A-(ed. 5) 310 Being merely the 
subject of occasional attacks of indigestion, with flatulent 
eructations, 1847 Vouatt Horse xiv. 300 Flatulent Colic. 

absoL 1838 Copland Diet. Pract. Med. HI- i. 550 The 
dyspeptic, the flatulent, and the sedentary. 

6 . fig. Inflated or puffed tq), ‘ windy ' ; empty, 
vain, |>retentious. 

1638 Osborn Adv. Son (1673) *37 Religion grows flatulent 
and Hypocritical. 1697 Dryden FEneis Ded. e4 How 
many of those flatulent Writers have I known. 174a 
Young Ni. Th. vi. 239 Flatulent with fumes of self-applause. 
2863 N. Sc Q. 3rd Ser. IV. 284 Much of the poetry is little 
more than very flatulent declamation. 1870 Swinburne 
Ess. <4 Stud. (i 87'5) 261 A .score or two of poems, each more 
feeble and more flatulent than the lasL 

Hence Pla'tulently adv., in a flatulent manner ; 
ria*tiileii.taiess, the condition of being flatu- 
lent. 

2363 T. Gale An/idot. n. 39 It .. healeth flatulentnes of 
Hypochondria, etc. 2727 Bailey (vol. II , Fdatuientness, 
Windiness, Flatulency. 1864 Webster, Flatuiently, 

t Fla'tllliaig', v/'/. Ohs. rare'-^K [as iff. 
yialuleYh., back-formation from Flatulent.] In* 
flation (of the flesh) ; pufliness. 

1634 T. Johnson Parey's Chirurg. xv. xil 572 This half 
crude humor remaining there, faiseth much flatuling. 

t FlatxiO’se, a. Obs. rare, [as if ad. L. *fldluds- 
us, i, flatus a blowing.] =■ Flatuous. 

x’jz'j in Bailey vol. II. 

tFlatuosity (fl?eitw/|f7siti). Ohs. [ad. F. 
flaimsiii, f. flaiueux: see Flatuous and -ity.] 
The state or condition of being * flatuous \ 

1. -s FLATULENt B 2. 

2600 SuRFLET Countrie Farme vi. xxii. 777 It attenuateth 
.. crude and colde humours, and flatuosides abounding in 
flegmatike and melancholicke persons. 267$ J. Love Clavis 
Med. 45 Remove that flatuosity, which is the cause of tliy 
Disease. 2727 Bradley Fam. Did. ?,.v. Apoplexes, Caused 
either by.. Phlegm, Melancholy, Flatuosity, or Choler. 
2884 Syd. Soc. Lex., Flatuosity, flatulence, the development 
of gas in the interior of the body. 

b. Teiidency to cause flatulence. 

1708 B^dt. Apollo No. 49. 2'i It is . . added to windy Ali- 
ments to correct their flatuosity. 

2. concr. A quantity of wind, air, or gas. 

2397 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 208 Oedema, which Is, the 
flatuosities' dispersed in other i>arts rausculous. 1601 Hol- 
land Pliny 1. 21 If this flatuo.sitie \\j,Jlatus\ or vapour doe 
struggle and wrestle within the cloud, from thence it com- 
meth that thunderclaps be heard. 

+ Fla’tuous, a. Obs. Also 7 flateous. [ad. 
Y . flaiueux, as it” ad. L. *fldtuds-us, f. Y. flatus a 
blowing : see -ous.] 

1. Of a windy nature ; full of wind or gas ; =« 

Flatulent 1. 

2580 G. Harvey Three Proper Lett. 12 Such feverous .. 
and flatuous spirits as lurke within. 2603 YLoicuc^TsPhttarch's 
31 or. 704 Like as in our bodies there, .arise certeine flatuous 
tumors. x6s3 Gauden Hiei-asp. 44 Their flatuous and un- 
refined Wines, xyxo Death of T. IVhigg ii. 45 Whose Blood 
being flatuous and foul. 

2. a. Resulting from inflation, b. Resembling’ 
wind in its action. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Card. CyrusVk 134 Seeds, wherein at 
first may be discerned a flatuous distension of the husk. 
i66a J. Chandler Fan Helmonfs Oriai. It hath well 
pleased the Eternall, to place in the Stars, a flatuous, violent, 
motive force. 

3. —Flatulent,:^, 

2602 Holland PUny II. 270 If a man eat them [mulbemes] 
alone . . th ey swell in the stomack and be very flatuous. 1603 
Holland Plutarclis Rom. Quest. (1892) 64 So it is that 
pulse be flateous and windy, x^fb T. Glover in Phil. 
Trans. XL 634 They use no correctives to take away the 
flatuous, nauseous, and other bad qualities of them. 

4. —Flatulent 4. 

2600 W. Vaughan Directions far Health (1633) 55 The 
morphe w, or else some flatuous windy humour. 2694 ^ 
MACOTT Script. Herb. 20 The plaster seldom, fails in cold 
flatuous pains. 2720 T, Fuller Fharnu Extemp. 118 It 
[i.e. the Electuary] is a notable experimented thing against 
..flatuous Stitches in the Side. 

3 . fig . = Flatulent 5. 

2630 May Lucan Contn. n 333 But swift as thoughts can 
file . . in a moepent goe The flatuous dreames through th* 
aire. 2653 A. Wilson fas. /, 291 Willing to be less than 
the least in the Times flatuous opinion. 1720 J. Johnson 
Canons Ch, Eng. Advt. to Reader § 7 They were drawn 


flaug-ht. 

in a very flatuous Style, and contain but very little Sense 
in many Lines. 

Hence f Fla'tuotisiiess. 

2600 Countrie Farnte vi. xxii. 797 Such [witiesl 

. .ingender a ma.sse of many crudities, and much flatuousnes.’ 
2620 Venner 1 '"^ Recta vi\.xx3 In Feiiers (By reason of 
their heat and flateousnes) they are not to be admitted; 
1647 Ward Simp. Colder 87, 1 can impute it to nothing, but 
to the flatupusnessc of our diet. 

Flatus PL flatuses, [a. L. flatus 

a blowing, i. flare to blow.] 

II 1 . A blowing, a blast ; a breath, a puff of wind. 

Flatus vocis (the breath of the voice), a phrase used to 
describe the ultra-nominalist opinion attributed Jo Roscel- 
linus (i2tli c.\ that universals have no substantial or con- 
ceptual existence, but consist in nothing more than the mere 
sound of their names. 

1692 Ray Dissol. IForld i. iii. (1693) P R might possibly 
be effected by the same Causes that Earthqiiakes are, vix. 
subterraneous Fires and Flatuses. 1706 S. Clarke Let. to 
DodiueU 31 You make tix Soul, as being a mere Flatus, 
to liaveamoreprecarious subsistence even than mere Matter 
itself. 2873 Whitney Life Lang, iv, 64 Made by letting 
slip a bit of breath 

2 . Path. An accumulation or development of 
wind in the stomach or bowels ; wind. 

1669 W. Simpson Hydrol.Chym. 85 From the antipathetical 
coi'course of which two ariseth a secret incoercible flatus. 
1728 Rutty in Phil. Trans. XXXV. 563 She said neverthe; 
less, that Flatuses would sometimes be discharged from the 
Pudenda. 2838 Copland Diet. Tract. Med. 1. 1043 To 
ascertain the source of the flatu.s which is often formed so 
abundantly in the digesiive canal. 2872 F. G. Thomas Dis. 
IVom n 133 That a free escape of flatus might be un- 
obstructed. 

3 . A morbid inflation or swelling, lit. and flg. 

2702 Eug. Tkeophrast. 9 Blown up with a flatus of envy 

and vanity. 2730 Swift Vind.Ld. Carteret Wks. 2761 IM. 
1 89 An incensed political surgeon . . will . . lay open . , the 
corruption of his heart, and spots and flatuses of his spleen. 

4 . nonce-use. = Afflatus 2. 

27x9 D'Urfey Pills (1872) II. 201 But this is not it, That 
the flatus will fit, Or make the dull Reader grow merry. 

Flat-ways, -wise (fljse-tw^^z, -wMz). Rarely 
flat-way. [f. Flat a. -r -ways, -wise.] With 
the flat side (instead of the edge) uppermost, fore- 
most, or applied to another surface. Opposed to 
Edge- ways, -wise. 

2602 Holland Pliny xviit. xviti. 378 The broad bit of the 
plough-share, .lying flatwise. 2684 Boyle Porousn. Anim. 
«§• Solid Bod, vii. 108 These Plates, .were laid on flat-wise. 
2692 Rushworth Hist. Coll. (1721) V. 358 They drew their 
Swords, and laid on some of them Flatways. 2732 R. Pal- 
TOCK P. WWdns (1884) I, xix. 195, I.. leaped off flatwise 
with face towards the water. C1790 Imlson Sch. Art 11. it 
Steep the print, flat way, in warm water. 2807 Med. Jml. 
XVIL 212 It [was] very difficult to get the handle of a .spoon 
(flat-ways > between his teeth. 2870 E. J. Rkediii Macm. 
3 fag. Nov. 5/2 Such a raft will not float flatwi.se. 1879 
F. W. Robinson Coward Conscience l iii.. He. .fell flatwise 
upon the gravel. 

Flau^liei]. (fla*x9n). Sc. Also flaughin, 
flaucMn., [Cognate with next ; the precise forma- 
tion is obscure.] A flake of fire or snowL 

2649 ViscT. Kenmure Sp. in Select Biog. (1845) I. 402 
The sparks and flaughens of this love shall fly up. 2812 
A. ScoiT Poems 43 Qam.) As new fa’n snaw That, fleecy 
pure, in flaughins fa’. 

Flaxigllt iflgt, Sc. flaxt), sb."^ Chiefly Sc. Also 
4-5 flagiit 8-9 fLaucM. [ME. fla j/, pro b. repr; 
either OE. "^fleaht or ON. ^flaht-r fldttr, 
used only in the sense * act of flaying ’ : see Fritzner 
s.v.) ; the OTeut. type would be *flahtu-z, f. either 
of the parallel roots flahyflak- (Aryan plak-, plag-),^ 
whence Flake sb:b and Flaw sbf, both which have 
senses identical with those of this word.] 

1 . = Flake i a. exc. 6V*, 

1483 Ceith. Angl. 233 A flaghte of snawe, floccus. 280S 
Jamieson s. v, Flaucht, A fiaucht of snaw. 

b. A lock of hair or wool ; = Flake i b ; 
spec, (see quot. 1825), 

1786 Ross HeUnore '(1789) 55 In flaughts roove out her 
hair. 2806 R. Jamieson Pop. Ballads In zo He’s sent to 
you what ye lo’ed maist, A flaught o’ his yellow hair. 2823 
Bkocicett Gloss. N. C. Words, Flmd, F'lought a rqll of 
wool carded ready for spinning. 

2 . A flash; a flash of lightning; a 'tongue* of 
flame; = Flake 2. Cl FpE-ELAUUHT. , 

XCX300 Cursor 31 . 17372 (Cott.) His cher Uk was flaght 
\pr. slaght] o fire. <2x724 Fision ii. in Raimay*s Ever- 
green {xZzf) I. 212 The Thunder crakt, and Flauchts did 
rift Frae the blak Vlssart of the Lift. 1830 Blackiv. Mag. 
Nov. 202 Naething but a flaucht o’ fire every now and 
then, to keep the road by. x^j^ 3 lid-yorksh. Gloss. 
Flaught or Fire-flaughi applied to the particle of ‘ live ’ 
gaseous coal which darts out of a fire. 1887 Swinburne 
Locriite iv. i. 139 When your eyes Wax red and dark, with, 
flau|:hts of fire between, I fear them. I 

3 . ' A sudden blast of wind (and rain) ; ssFlake 

b, Flaw jA-. Sc. 

x8o2 Sibbald Chron. Sc. Poetry IV. Gloss., Fla^is, 
Flaughts, sudden blasts of wind, or of wind and rain, mod. 
Sc. The snaw is fleein by in flauchts. 

4 . A turf ; also collect, turf. Obs. exc. dial. Cf. 
Flag sh.'b. Flake sbP> 

23.. E, E, A Hit. P. A. 37, I felle vpon ]>at floury fla^t, 

^ 2483 Cat/t. Angl. 133 A Flaghte. .vbi a turfe. c 2746 
. Collier (Tim Bobbin) Fiexo Lam, Dial Wks. (1862) 47 
leh Heart as leet as o bit on o Flaight. Ibid. Gloss., 
Flaight, a light tiirf. 1876 Whitby Gkss,, Flausihts pi. 
turves for the fire. In Whitby Abbey Rolls, ‘ flaghts.' 






PLAUGHT, 


I^IiAVliSCEI^T. 


Plaugllt (flaxt)j *5^. [var. of Flocht.] 

1 . A spreading out, as of wings for flight ; a 
fluttering or agitated movement ; a commotion. 

1821 Galt Awmls of Parish vii. 75 Nothing was : 
spared but what the servants in the first flaught gathered 
up in a hurry and ran with. 1822 Sir A, n-yHo II. i. s 
Getting tip wi a great flaught of his arms, 

2 . A flock of birds flying together ; a flight. 

1818 Edin. Mag. Aug. 155 As gin they had been a flaucht 

o' flows. 

ifelaugllt, Sc. [f. the vb.] In //, ‘ Instru- 
ments used in preparing wool.’ (Jam.) 

187s in Ure's Diet. Arts ll. 402. 

Flaugllt (fla-xt), w. Sc. and mri/i. dial. Also 
flauch(t}. [f. Flaught (sense 1 b),] ‘To 
card (wool) into thin flakes’ (Jam. SuppL 1825). 

FlauglitCflpt, Sc. flaxtljtwfe^. Sc. [Cf. Flaught 
sb:^\ With outspread wings ; with great eagerness 
(Jam.). Cf. Flaughtbrei>. 

1806 Train Sparrow Poet. Rezieries 80 Then flaught 
on Philip* wi’ a rair, She flew, an’ pluck’t his bosom bare, 

Plau'glit’bred, adv. Sc. [f, Flaugh p adv. + 
bred, pa. pple. of Bbede to spread out.] With 
the arms spread out like the wings of a flying 
bird ; hence* eagerly, ^ . 

1768 Ross Helenoreii'jZg) 14 Lindy. .catcht afa‘, Flaught- 
hred upon his face, and there he lay. Ibid. 82 Flaught- 
bred upon her, butt the house he .sprang. 1783 Poems 
Buchan Dial. 4 The first man that.. Came flaught-bred to 
the toulzie. 

Plau'gllter, sb. Sc. Also 5-9 flaucMer, (6 
-tir), 9 flachter. [prob. a parallel formation to 
Flaught with suffix -iro- instead of -/*#-.] 

A paring of turf. Also Comb., flaughter-fail, a 
turf cut with a flaugliter-spade, i.e. a breast- 
plough used for this purpose, 

1492 Act. Dom, Cone. {1839) 288 Twa hingand lokis, 
a flauchter sped, a cruk [etc.] a 1330 Christis KirkeGr, 
xxii, For faintness thae forfochtin fulis Fell doun lyk 
flauchtir fails. X799 J. Robertson Agric, Perth 247 The 
spade for paring ought to be similar to that used in Scotland 
for casting Turf, provinpially the Flaughter-spade. 1818 
Edin, Mag. Oct. 331 A sufficient quantity of flauchter-fail 
was pared from the eastern side of a hill. 1^6 Brockett 
Gloss. H. C. IVords itd. -pi, Flanghier, the thin turf turned 
up when ground is pared. 

Flau'gllteri Sc. Also 9 flla(ti)cliter. [f. 
prec.J ‘ To pare turf from the ground ’ (Jam.). 

1721 Gloss, in Ramsafs Wks. I. 388. 

Plaugllter (fla’xter), Sc. and north, dial. 
Also 8 flanchter, 8->9 flawter. [app. f. Flaught 
; cf. Flichteu, Floghter 

1. mtr. To make a fluttering motion ; also of a 
light, to flicker, 

1789 O. Davidson Seasons 84 The wild duck,. Fast 
flaugliter-s, quacking to the farther shore. 1816 Scott 
Aniiq.nixX, ‘He wad hae seen a glance o* the light frae the 
door o' tlie cave, flaughtering against the hazels on the 
Other bank.’ 

2 . a. intr. To be in a flutter ; to be angry or 
afraid, b. tram. To put into a flutter ; to frighten, 
flurry, 

1787 Grose PmL Gloss., Fla^vier, to he angry or 
afraid. N. 1847 WhisilebinhU (Sc. Songs) (iSpoJ II. 238 
His muckle thick skull she would flaughter. 1835 Robin- 
son Whitby Gloss., ‘ I was sair flowter’d.' 

Hence riau'gliter sb., a fluttering motion, 
flutter. 

1789 D. Tumnsm Seasons 42 The swallows pop Wi 
lazy flaughter, on the gutter dub. 

?= Flogging.^ 

*682 D’Urfey Dijtired Princess i. i. 6 Ask him if he 
knows where we may find a sound Wench : he’s a flauging 
old Whipster, I warrant him. 

TElaunipaiinip. [? Corruption of Flampoint.j 
1392 G. Harvey Piereds Super. 181, I have seldome.. 
tasted a more savoury flauinpaump of words.. in any slut- 
tish pamfletter. 

Maumpeyn, var. of Flampoint. 

IPlatliit (fl^nt), sb. Now rare. Also 6-7 fiant. 
[f.FLAUNT>.J 

1. The action or habit of flaunting, or making 
a display. in ox upon the flaunt. 

<2 x623 Boys Whs. (1630V 403 The Flant and froth of a 
faire phrase without soundnesse of Argument, a 1623 
Fletcher False One xi. iii, Dost thou come hither with thy 
flourishes, Thy flaunts, and faces, to abuse men's raannets. 
<2 x625— WomatPs Prize ll. i, Is this stern woman still 
upon the flaunt Of bold defiance? Ibid. n. vi, They are i’ 
th’ flaunt, sir. 1830 Holmes Our Yankee Girls 19 Who 
heeds the silken tassers flaunt Beside the golden corn ? 

1 2 . Something used to make a show ; showy 
dress, finery. 

1390 H, Smith Wedding Garment 39 So the wedding Gar- 
ment shall seeme better then all the flants of vanity. 1611 
Shaks. Wint. T. iv, iv. 23 In these my borrowed Flaunts, 
iFlaunt (flpnt), V. Also 6-8 flant. [Of un- 
known origin. 

The monosyllables of similar ending are (exc. perh. 
gaunt) all from Fr. ; but no Fr. word is known which 
could be the source. Possibly the word may be an onomato- 
preia formed with a vague recollection^of and 

vaunt. Prof. Skeat compares mod. Sw. dizl.fafikt loosely, 
flutteringly (f. flanka to flutter, waver), also mod. Ger. 
(Bavarian ) Jiandern to flutter, flaunt ; but the late appear- 
ance of the word in Eng. makes it doubtful whether any 
connexion exists.] 


SOI 

1 . Of plumeSi, banners, etc, : To wave gaily 
or proudly. Of plants: To wave so as to display 
their beauty, 

1576 Gascoigne Steele Gl. (Arb.V 63 [A soldier] Whose 
fetliers flaunt, and flicker in the winde As though he were 
all onely to be markt. 1634 (see Flaunting ppl. a., i.] 

1717 E. Fenton tr. Secitndus* Bas. ii. Poems 195 Where, 
flaunting in immortal Bloom, The Musk- Rose scents the 
verdant Gloom. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Joum. France I, 59 
Orange and lemon trees flaunt over the walls. 1814 
Southey Roderick 1. 36 Banners flaunting to the sun and 
breeze. 1844 Hood The Mary ix. No pennons brave 
Flaunted upon the mast. 1859 W. S. Coleman Woodlands 
(1866) 149 Though woodbines flaunt and roses glow. 

2 . a. Of persons : To walk or move about so as 
to display one’s finery ; to display oneself in un- 
becomingly splendid or gaudy attire ; to obtrude 
oneself boastfully, impudently, or defiantly on the 
public view. Often quasi-trans. to flaunt it {away, 
out, forth), b. Of things : To be extravagantly 
gaudy or glaringly conspicuous in appearance. 

1566 Drant Hot. Sat. i.ii. B, In suits of .silkes to fiaunte. 
1383 Stubbes Anaf, Abus. 11.(1882) 108 That flaunt it out in 
their saten dohlets. 1590 H. Smith Wedding Garment Serm. 

(1 592) 335 Else when our backs flant it like Courtiers, our 
soules shall strip like beggers. XS92 Greene Groatsw. Wit 
(1617)28 Lamilia came flaunting by, garnished with theiewels 
whereof shee beguiled him. 1652-62 Cosmogr. i. 

(1682) 124 The Wife of every Mechanick will flant it in her 
Silks and Taffaties. 1712 Arbuthnot yohn Bulli. jv. You 
loiter about alehouses . . or flaunt about the streets in your 
new-gilt chariot. 1734 Pope Ess. Man iv. xgb One flaunts 
in rags, one flutters in brocade. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
Wks, 1883 VII. 312 They will flaunt it away in achariot and 
six. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. (1821) 11. 113 The Miss 
Lambs might now be seen flaunting along the street in 
French bonnets. 1840 Thackeray Bedford-Rovo Consp. i. 
(1869) 270 He could not bear to see Sir George and my 
lady flaunting in their grand pew. 1847 Tennyson I fine. 
Prol. 140 If our old halls could change their sex, and flaunt 
With prudes for proctors, dowagers for deans [etc.]. 
fg. X581 Sidney A sir. ^ Stella iii. 3 Poems (Grosart 1877) 

I. 8 Let dainty wits crie on the Sisters nine., Or Pindares 
apes, flaunt they in phrases fine. 1624 Gee Foot out ^ of 
Snare v. 39 Planting with the vain, aeriall, fantastick 
bubble of an Episcopall Title. 

3. trans. To display ostentatiously or obtrusively ; 
to flourish, parade, show off. 

1827 Hood Two Peacocks Bedfont ii, The Summer air 
That flaunts their dewy robes. X840 Thackeray Paris 
Sk.-bk. (1872) 8 The haberdashers flaunt long strips of 
gaudy calicoes. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus x. 17 Then 
supremely myself to flaunt before her. 1879 Froudb 
Cissar ix. 98 They [the pirates] flaunted their sails in front 
of Ostia itself. 1886 Sidgwick Outlines Hist. Ethics ii. 

§ 4. 33 The eccentricities with which. -Diogenes flaunted 
his fortitude and freedom. 

Hence Flau-nting vhl. sb. 

X729 Mrs. Pendarves in Alt's. Delanfs Corr. 230, I 
told him of your flauntings. 1876 Miss Braddon y. Hag- 
gards Dau. II 59 ‘There’ll be fine flaunting when she’s a 
married woman and her own mistress.’ 

t Plaunt-a-flaunt, adv. [f. Flaunt v. ; with 
onomatopoeic reduplication expressive of the nod- 
ding movement cf plumes : cf. rub-a-dub, pit-a-pat, 
and see Aflaunt.] In a flaunting position ; also 
quasi-jJJ. bragging displayj swagger. 

1576 Gascoigne Steele Gl. Epil. (Arb.) 83 With high copt 
hattes and fethers flaunt a flaunt. 1582 Breton hloorish 
vpon Fancie ISaxosssi) 18 Thy Fethers flaunt a fiaunte Are 
blowne awaie with winde. XS92 G. Harvey Pierce's S uper, 
(Grosart) II. 61 To shewe himselfe brauest in the flaunt- 
afiaunt of his courage. 

Plaunter (flp-ntajc), sh. [f. Flaunt v. + -eb i.] 
One who flaunts. 

1398 Flo RIO, Porta pennachij,SL tosse feather, a flan ter, 
a swaggrer. iWi T. Jordan Lomion’s yoy 14 No Ranters 
or Vaunters or Chanters or Flaunters. 1719 D’Urfey Pills 
I. 5 St. James’s Square, And Flaunters there. 1742 War- 
burton Note on Pope's Ess. Alan iv. 194 (Jod.) The pride 
of heart is the same both in the flaunter, and the flatterer. 
1877 Morley Crit. Misc. Ser. 11. 400 The painted flaunter of 
the city. 1883 Punch 8 Sept. 120/2 Foolish flaunter caught 
By studied smile and calculated leer. 
iPlau'llter, 2'. inlr. a. Sc. To quiver ; also 
(see quot. 1868). b. U.S. ? To caper. Hence 
Flaruntering ppl. a. 

1768 Ross Helenore 11. 332 An‘ prest her flaunt’ring mou' 
upon her lips. 1808 Jamieson, A7<2«j^tfr, i. To waver, to 
he in some degree delirious. 2. To waver, to ^flinch, to 
faulter in evidence or narration. 1840 P. Farley's Ann. I. 
215 Neddy .. fiauntered and scampered again over the 
drying ground. ^ ■ 

Plaunting (flpmtig),///. a. That flaunts. 

1, Waving gaily or proudly like a plume or a 
banner. 

1623 Masssinger Boftdinan li. i. For all your flaunting 
feathers. 1624 R- Davenport City Night-cap in. i, My 
Taylor bringing home My last new gown, having made the 
sleeves too flanting. 1634 Milton Comus 543 A bank 
With ivy canopied, and interwove With flaunting honey- 
suckle. i68x Moores Baffled 24 In the Evening the Earl 
commanded a Squadron of Horse to fetch off the flantinj 
Standard. 1809 W. Irvinc Knickerb. (1861) 55 Mantlec 
with the flaunting grape-vine, a 1839 Praed Poems fiZd/X 
II. 394 Oh then I earned, .casque with flaunting feather. 

2 . Making an obtrusive display ; showy, gaudy. 
1567 Turberville To his frund that refused him, ^c., 

Epitaphes, etc. (1870) 203 Yeeld me thy flanting hood, shake 
off those belles of thine. 1377 Stanyhurst Descr. Irel. in 
Holvished VI. 47 A flaunting ostentation of a roisting kind 
of rhetorike. x66o PePys Diary 29 June, He told me in 
what high flaunting terms Sir J. Grenville had caused his 


[preamble] to be done. 1758 Johnson No. 28 F 3 As 
flaunting as Mrs. Gingham, the deputy’s wife. 1786 Burkis 
To a Aloimiain Daisy, The flaunting flow’rs our gardens 
yield. 1829 Lytton Discnvtied 13 A flaunting carpet, green, 
red, and yellow, covered the floor. 1847 Alb. Smith Chr, 
Tadpole XXIX. (1879) 258 [A! dingy public-house.. com- 
pletely thrown into obscurity by two flaunting gin-shops at 
the corner. 1S68 Miss Braddon Dead Sea Fr. 1. xii. 254 
'Their serio-comic woes about recalcitrant butlers and flaunt- 
ing housemaids. 1883 Manch. Even. Ne^vs 10 Sept. 2/2 
A strong effort was made to remove flaunting vice from the 
streets. , 

Flence Plau'B.ting’ly in a flaunting manner. 

Sidney Astr. Stella li. 2 Poems (Grosart 1877) I. 

70 So may your tongue still flauntingly proceed. 1384 
R. W. 'Three Ladies Bond. ii. Eij, For I must to the 
wedding Both vauntingly and flauntingly, although I had 
no bidding, a 1693 U rquh art Rabelais i u. viii. 7 1 The more 
flauntingly to gallantrize it. 1874 Burnand My Time xviiL 
157 Acroiss the road, .stood, .a flauntingly dressed woman. 

t Raunt-taait. Obs.rare-\ [A reduplicated 
formation on Flaunt. Cf. Flantitanting.] A 
showy array (of words), 

x66i H. D. Disc. Liturgies 49 Not to be satisfied with 
a flaunt tant of high words. 

Flauuty a. [f. Flaunt tr. -h-Yk] 

1 . a. Of persons : Given to display or show, 
ostentations, vain. b. Of things : Showy, gaudy. 

1796 J. Owen Trav. Europe 11 . 260 These fl aunty caps 
are of no mean expence. 1823 Hone Every-day Bk, I. 585 
A boy in female attire, indescribably flaunty and gaudy. 
1833 Marryat P. Simple (1863) 272 ‘There’s a ^flaunty 
sort of young woman at tne poteen shop there.’ x^3 
Ld. HoughtOn Let. in T. W. Keid Life I. 292 HLs mind 
seems somewhat less flaunty. X856 Mrs. Browning Aur. 
Leigh I, 872 While your common men.. dust the flaunty 
carpets of the world For kings to walk on. 

2 . Sc, ‘ Capricious, eccentric, unsteady.’ (Jam.). 

1821 Galt Annals Parish xx. 198 She was a flaunty woman 

and liked well to give a good-humoured jibe or jeer. 

Hence Plau'ntily adv., Flau-utiness. 

1830 Examiner 323/z W e like people to . .air their gaudiest 
pretensions bravely and fiauntily. x8si D. Jerrold St. 

iii. 24 A woman fiauntily dressed.. suddenly entered 
the shop. 1854 Blackw. Mag. LXXV. 434 Effeminacy of 
composition, and flauntiness of colouring. 

Flaur, obs. Sc. form of Flavour. 

11 Plaxitando (fla2/:ta''ndic>). Mus. [It. ; pr. pple. 
of flauiare to play the flute, f. flauto flute.] (.See 
quot. 1876-) 

1823 in Danneley Encycl. M us. 1876 Stainer & Barrett 
Did. Mus. Terms, Flauiando,flauiato i\.'^X like a flute; 
a direction to produce the flageolet tones on the violin, &c, 

11 Flautino {fixiUtuno). Mus. [It. ; dim. of flaufv 
flute.] a. A small flute, piccolo, or flageolet, b. 
A small accordion, c. PTautando. d. An 
organ flute-stop. 

1724 Expl. Foreign Words Mus. 31 Flaniino, a little 
or small Flute . . like what we call a Sixth Flute, or an 
Octave Flute. Encycl, Mus,, Flattiino.. 

also denotes a species of tone which is produced by a 
peculiar method of bowing on the violin or violoncello. 
1832 Seidel Organ 97 Flautino . . stands in the third 
manual of the new organ in St. Peter’s, at Petersburg. 
1876 bTAiNER & Barrett Dki. Mus. Terms, Flautino, an 
instrument of the accordion kind. 

iFlautist (flu tist). Mus. [ad. IX. flauHsia,i. 
flauto flute.] One who plays the flute, a flutist.^ 
i860 Hawthorne Marb, Faun x. (1883) 109 The flautist 
poured his breath in quick puffs of jollity, 1879 Stainer 
Music of Bible 80 The attitude will not strike a modern 
flautist as being either comfortable or convenient, 

11 Piauto (flazrf-t<?)- Jldus. [It.: see Flute .rA] A 
flute ; used also as a name for several organ-stops. 

X’jsu^Expl. Foreign Words Mus, Flauto is a Flute, 
1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Flauto, uzeA to denote 
a flute or the part to be played by that instrument. Flauto 
trasverso. .a German flute. 1823 Danneley Encycl. Plus., 
Flauto dolce, see Flute d bee. Flauto piccolo, an octave 
flute. Flauto traverse, a traverse, or German flute. 1876 
Stainer & Barrett Did. Mus. Terms, Flauto amabile, 
an organ stop consisting of sweet- toned closed, or some- 
times open, pipes. It is generally of 4 ft. pitch. 

11 Plantone (fiazit^-n^). Mus. [It. ; augmenta- 
tive flute.] (See quot. 1825,) 

1823 Danneley Encycl. Plus., Flauione, an organ-stop of 
sixteen, and eight feet, stopt, and made of wood. 1876 
in Stainer & Barrett Did, Mus, Terms s. v. Flute. 

IlavajdHaie (flrivsemiffiin). [f. L. 

fldv‘us yellow + Aniline.] (See quot. 1889.) 

188a Athenmum No. 2859. 211 [Herren Fischer and 
Rudolph reported its discovery to the Berlin Chemical 
Society.] 1889 Roscoe & Schorlemmer Chem. Ill- iii- 
238 When acetanilide is heated with zinc chloride for 
several hours to 250-260°, Fiavaniline (paHuNaClH, 
a beautiful yellow colouring matter, is obtained. , ■ 

tPlave, ct. tbs. [ad, 'L.Jldv-us. Gfl 

0¥.flave[^3ixi).\ Yellow. 

1637 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. 504 The green . . and 
flave part also of the flower. 

Plaver, obs. form of Flavour v. 

+ Pla’vescate, v. Obs, rare-K [irreg. f. h.flav- 
esc-^re (see next) + -ate 3.] trans. I'o make yellow. 

1657 Tomlinson Renods Disp. 370 Art. .flavescates the 
red, and changes many coloujTi. 

Plav'escaxi'fc (fl<f'we‘sent), a. [ad. l^.fldvescent- 
em, pr- pple. of fldvesch^e to become yellow, f. 
fldv-us yellow.] Turning a pale yellow, yellowish. 

1853 in Ostky Boi. TixMltgA. p) cited in Worcester 
(i860). 1871 W. A. Leighton Lichen-Flora 46 Spores., 
colourless or flavescent. 


FLAVICAHT. 

' Plavicant ( fl?i*vikant\ «. [f. lu. Jlav-us yellow, ] 
after the analogy of Albicant.] Verging on 
yellow, yellowish. 

1871 W. A. Leighton Lichen-Flora 37 Thallus various in 
colour, white . . flavicant. 1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex- 
t lPiain.C 0 M. 0113 , a- Obsr~ ^ [f. L. Jidvicom- us 
{i.fldv-us yellow + coma hair ; see Coma + -ous.] 
Having yellow hair. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II ; whence in mod. Diets. 

Plavid ’vid), a. [ad. h.jffdmci-us, t Jldvus 
yellow.] Yellowish, tawny. 

1762 Falconer ShiJ>wr. 1. 169 No snowy breasts the 
fiavid nymphs adorn. 

Flavido- (d^^-vid^), nsed as combining form of 
'h.fldvuhi ^ ; in Natural History descriptions occas. 
prefixed to other adjs. to indicate a yellowish tint. 

1871 W, A. Leighton Lichen-Flora 41 C\aliciuni\ 
irkhiale, Ach. flavido-cinerascent. Ibid. 88 A\lectorid\ 
cana^ Ach. palUdo-canescent or pale flavido-rufescent. 

Flavin ili^'vin^. Chem- Formerly also flavine. 

[f. L. Jidv-us yellow + -IN.] A yellow dye-stnff 
prepared from quercitron baric. 

1853 Napier Art Dyeing 344 Flavine. 1864 Watts 
Diet. Chem, II. 655 Flavin, x835 EncycL Brit. XX, 175/2 
From 100 parts of quercitron about 85 of flavin are obtained, 
having a tinctorial power more than twice that of the 
original bark. 

Flavindisx (fl<f*vi*udin). Chem. [f. as prec. + 
Indin.] (See quot.) 

X854 Thomson Cycl. Chem.., Flavindinc. 1864 Watts 
Diet. Chem. II. 655 Flavindin, a substance apparently 
isomeric with indin and indigo-blue. 

FlaVO- (fl^‘*v<?), used as comb, form of L^.jftdv-tts 
yellow, indicating the presence of a yellow lint. 

1 . Boi, and Entoni. (Prefixed to other adjs.) 

x8i6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1828) II. xix. 125 note. The 

abdomen is covered with longish flavo-pallid hairs. 1847 
J. Hardy in Proc. Berm. Nat. Chib II. No. 5* 25/ Legs 
dilute-flavo- testaceous. 1871 W, A. Leighton Lichen- 
Flora 38 Thallus . . yellow or flavo-virescent. ^ 

2 . Chem. Used in the names of various com- 
pounds ; as JicwO'CoheLlt (whence Jlcivo-cobaltic)^ 
fiam-phenin, flam-purpurin, 

1879 Watts Diet. Chem. 3rd Suppl. i, in Flavopurj>ttrin 
is easily soluble in alcohol, and crystallises therefrom m 
golden-yellow needles. Ihia. 544 The so-called 
18^ R0SC0E& ScHORLEMMER II. II. 139 The Ilavo- 

cobaltic Salts may be considered, as roseo-cobalt compounds 
in which two-thirds of the acid radical is replaced bynxtroxyl. 

Plavorous (fl^i'vsros), a. Also flavourous. 
[f. next f “OUS : cf. humorous^ 

1 . Full of flavour ; pleasing to the taste and smell, 
savoury; ‘ fragrant, odorous’ (J). ^ 
x6q7 Dryden Vir^. Georg, n. 326 Fruits, declin’d ^om 
their first flav’rou.s Taste. 1723, Pope Odyss. 11. 386 Pure 
flavrous wine. 1819 H. Busk Tea 236 The flavoi^us drop 
Affection’s hand instils. 1847 Blackw. Mag. LXII. 609 
The addition to the daily stew of a bird or beast unusually 
flavorous. 

fig. S740 A. Hill Let. in A. L. Barbauld Richardsons 
Lije 4- Corr. (1804) L 50 Sheath the two contraries m a 
flavorous and spirited smoothness, 1888 P. Cushing Black- 
smith ofVoe 1 1. iy. 98 Women found something unusually 
flavorous in this piece of gos-sip. 

% fig. Having a flavour of. raro'-K^^ 

188s O. S. Merrxam Life S. Bowles L ii. 14 Ancient 
villages, flavorous of the olden time. 

pfcbVOUt, fiavor (fli^^woj), sh. Forms ; a. 4- 
flavSs 5 flewoure, si flavour. 6 
fleoure, fleure, fleowre, fleware, -ere, 8 
flaur* [app- an adoption of OF. fiaur, finur, 
^fimr, fraor smell. The eu^jhonic » of the a forms 
cannot be proved to have existed in OF, (the OF, 
form flaveur alleged by Roquefort being unauthenti- 
cated); the analogy of OF. emblaver for earlier 
mUaer, povoir (mod. pouvotr) for earlier pooi'r, is 
open to question. Possibly the word may have 
tindergone assimilation to savour. 

The 'bF. forms cited above are treated by Godef. as 
variants of flairor vulgar L. */rdgir)drem (cf. lt./ragore\ 
f. frdgrare (-^ee Fragrant) ; bu t .some scholars refer them to 
a Lat. type fidtdrem, i.fidt- ppl. stem oifi&re to blow. 
With regard to the use of -our or -or, see Favour.] 

1 . A smell, odour. In mod. use with more limited 
sense (cf. 2 ) : A more or less subtle admixture or 


accompanying trace of a particular odour ; an ol- 
factory suggestion of the presence of some particular 
ingredient ; an aroma. 

13.. E. E. Alia. P. A. 87 So frech flauorez of fr^'tez 
were, As fode hit con me fayre refete, ^1423 Wyntoun 
Cron. IK. xxvi. 107 Of bat Rute be kynd Flewoure, As 
Flouris havand, b^t Sawoure He had. C14S0 Henryson 
Uor. Fab. 66 The Foxe the flewer of the fresh Herring 
feils. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. xBs/t A flauour like a smoke 
of frankencence smellyng so swete. ^ 1513 Douglas ALneis 
vii. xi. 134 Ane Strang flewir thrawis wp in the air. 134* 
Dyetary viii. (1870V 246 Stand or syt a good waye 
of from the fyre, takyinge the flauour of it. isSS Skeyne 
Tha /Vj/ ( i860) 18 Fleure of .stank or corrupt rcueir. 1606 

Birnie Kirk-BiiriallixB’ii) 

they were constrained to bury abroad. 1667 Dotden 
Innoc. in. i, Myrtle, Orange, and the blushing Rose. .Each 
seems to smell the flavor which the other blows. ^ 17°* J- 
Moore View Soc. It. {mo) !• 266 The body , .is said to 

emit a very agreeable., flavour. 1843 James 
Spill a drOT [of ate] on the floor, to give a new flavour to 
the room. 1870 Dickens if. Drood in, A . . city, deriving an 
earthy flavour throughout from its cathedral crypt. 
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2 . The element in the taste of a substance which 
depends on the co-operation of the sense of smell; 
a more or less subtle peculiarity of taste distinguish- 
ing a substance from others ; a touch or slight 
admixture of a particular kind of taste ; a 
savour. 

Milton’s use of flavour in the first quot., where he ap- 
parently distingui.shes it both from taste and smell, 
given rise to a conjecture that the sense is that of Li.Ji^or 
yellowness (a correctly formed word, though without 
classical authority). PossibW a recollection of the text In e 
intuearis vinura quando fiavescit* iProv. kkxxx. 317 lea 
Milton to use the word in what be may have imagined to be 
its etymological sense. But it is not certain that he did not 
mean it simply in .sense 2. ^ , 

[1671 Milton Samson 544 Desire of wine . . Thou coul^t 
repress; nor did the dancing Ruble ••the flavor, or the 
smell. Or ta.ste . . Allure thee.] *697 Congreve jiwenal 
Sat. xi. 32 If brought from far, it [Fish] veiy dear has 
cost. It has a Flavour then, which plemses most. 1712 
Addison Sped. No. 409 r 2 That Sensitive Taste, which 
gives us a Relish of every different Flavour that affects the 
Palate. 174S P- Thomas yml. Anson s Voy. 331 White 
[Cape Wine] .. if kept two years, has much the Fl^or of 
Canary. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi yaurn. Francell. 372 Ojk . . 
.smoke gives the peculiar flavour to that bacon. 1840 J* 
Baxter Libr. Prod. Agric. (ed. 4) IL 419, I bave seldom 
observed the wine to have any very sensible flavour, ~ 
meaning, by flavour, that compound sensation of smell and 
taste which characterises the finer kinds of wines. 

3 , fig. (oil and 2). f a. ‘ Fragrance (of renown) 
(obs.). b. An undefinable characteristic quality 
instinctively apprehended, e. Piquancy, zest, 

c 1440 Pecock RePr. i. xvi, 90 He schulde thanne haue . . 
mordnoble flaouur of digue fame, 1699 Pomfret Poems 
(17241 44 The soft Reflections .. leave a grateful Flavotir in 
my Breast. 1866 Carlyle in Glasg. VF eekly Her. 13 June 
(ife) 1/7 Happy is he (still more is shei who has got to 
know a Bad Book by the very flavour. 1874 Mahaffy iioc. 
Life Greece viii. 244 A certain aristocratic flavour must 
have ever dwelt about the Athenian. 1873 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 338 They have lost the flavour of Socratic irony 
in the narrative of Xenophon. 1876 1 revelyan Macaulay 
II. xiv. 399 The hospitality at Holly Lodge had about it 
a flavour of pleasant peculiarity. 

4 . = Flavouring 2. , Y > 

1783 Trusler Mod. Times II. 82 Three fourths of the 
white wine drank in this kingdom are compositions put 
together here, and made palatable by a liquor they call 

'^Flavour Alsofiflaver. [f.prec.sb.] 
tl. intr. To 1 e odorous, savour, smell. Obs. 

^ 1:42s Wyntoun Cron. viii. viii. 16 Wyth Sp^'cery welle 
savorand, And of kynd welle flevoiand Dat like Hart. .Scho 
bawmyd. ^ 

- 2 . To give flavour, taste, or scent to; to season ; 
in first quot. i* to make to 'smell* warm. 

1342 Boorde Dyetary viW. 248 Flauer the insyde of 
them [hosen] agaynst the fyre. 1730^ in Bailey (folio). 
1830 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. I. 23 Some of their wines 
were flavoured with a kind of pitch. 1873 Tristram Moao 
xiii. 241 The water only slightly flavoured our tea. 
fig. 1883 S. C. Hall Retrospect 1. 66 Oaths .. flavoured 
every third sentence that was uttered on board sbip. 

3 , To try the flavour of ; to taste. 

1833 Lamb Leit. (18881 II. 87 Yours is the delicatest .. 
melting piece I ever flavoured. 

Flavoured ppl. a. [f. Flavour sb. 

and V. + -ED.] a. Mixed with some ingredient 
used to impart a flavour, b. Having flavour ; 
chiefly, having a specified flavour, indicated by some 
defining word as f//-, well-, orange-, vanilla-, etc. 

flavoured. ^ ^ , 

1740 Dyer Ruins of Rome 49S High testaceous Food And 
flavour’d Chian Wines, a 1764 Dodsley Agric. n. Herbs, or 
flavour’d fruits. 1867 ‘Guila* Invalid s Ck. xli. (ed. 3) 23 
Well-flavoured gravy [may be] poured over them. Ibid. xlv. 
25 Any nicely-flavoured mince-meat. Mod, \ anilla-flavoured 

fi(y. 1789 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life ^ VFrit. (1832) 

I tox Her conversation is better flavored than her tea. 

Flavoiirer (fl^^^varaj). [f. Flavour v. + 
-ER 1 ] Something used to impart flavour ; a 
flavouring. 

1884 P. Browne in Girls' Own Paper Jan. 15^3 yP 
the stock-pot., with half the original quantity of vegetables 
and flavourers. 1886 A. H. Church Food Grams Jnd. ^^^ 
Condiments, spices, and flavourers. - , 

]Flavouri*ferous,icr. nonce-wa. [f. Flavour 
• f -( i)eerou<,] Bearing flavour ; fragrant. 

«;i774 Fergusson Canongati Playhouse 24 With .flavour- 
iferous sweets shall chace away The pestilential fumes of 
vulgar cits. r,* 

Flavouring (fl^^-vwi)), vU. sk [fi as prec, + 

-3NG 1,] _ 

1 . The action of the vb. Flavour (see Flavour 
V. 2) ; also allrik, as fiavouring-esseme, -pttrpose. 

184s Cooley Cycl. Prod. Receipts {^d.. 2) s.v. Essence of 
Soup Herbs, A superior flavouring esswee for soups, 
,8<f ‘Guiu.' Invalid'!, Ck. i. (ed. 3) = ^>'7 fl. 

a capital aid in flavouring. *89Z Pall Mall G. 5 Oct. 7/2 
The liquor, .which is to be used for flavouring purposes. 

2 . concr. Something used for giving flavour to 

food or drink. 7 . ^ 

18.4s Cooley Cycl Prod. Receipts (ed. 2) _s. v. Essence, 
The essences u.sed as perfumes and flavouring. 1887 D. 
OLiPHANT A?^w<?/fej 1:50 Sauces and flavourings. ^ 

fig. 1888 XI Aug. 181/3 The modern romantic 

ballad’ too often produces the effect of having been made to 
order . . with . . an orthodox flavounng of ejaculatory irrele- 
vance in italics. 
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Flavourless (fl^’'v9jles'j, a. [f. Flavour sh. 
4 --LESS.1 Without flavour. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 177S 1 ” Ash. 1871 M. Collins 
Mrg. Sf Merck. I. viii. 264 [He] sat disconsolately down to 
the .. flavourless soup. 1883 Century Mag. XXVI. 813 
Being flavorless in comparison with those grown in Lurope. 

b. (cf. Flavour 3)- ^ 

1861 Holland Less. Life iii. 45 A life .. by the side of 
which the life of childhood is as flavorless, as that of a fly. 
1883 Froude Short Stud. Ser. iv. 184 To the many they 

seem flavourless and colourless. 

Hence ria-vourlessness, the state or condition 

of being without flavour; in quot. 

s86s Pall Mall G. 23 Sept. 3/1 Something of flavourle.ss- 
ne.ss . . must mark a man who can represent a composite 
public opinion. _ 

Flavoursome (fl^J-vojsiJm), a. [f. as prec. 4- 

-SOME.l Full of flavour. ^ 

i8S3 Kane Grinnell Exp. xvi. (1856) 130 These little 
Guillemots . . are very . . juicy . . and flavorsome. X863 I tl- 
gr image otter Prairies II. 273 Whether,, dog mutton amt 
as flavoursome as boss beef. _ / ^ . 

fig. 1866 Ch. <§• State Rev, 3 Aug. 488 Versification . . lacking 
. . that flavoursome roughness which is the almost inevitable 
accompaniment of vigour. _ 

Fla’VOUry. d. [f. prec. + — prec. 


1727 in Bailey vol. II. 1892 Daily News 12 Dec. 7; 6 
Advt., Samples of. .Tea. .full and flavory in the cup, 
FlavoUS (fl^^ vss), a. [f. 1 .. Jidv-us yellow 
4- -OUS.] Yellow. , 

1666 J. Smith Old Age (ed. 2) 219 The Membrane it self 
is somewhat of a flavous Colour. 1846 in Buchanan T echnol. 
hid. 1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Flaw (fl 9 \ yorm ^ : 4 4-7 Aawe, (6 

jfiaa), 4- flaw. [Perh. a, ON. fiaga wk. fern., re- 
corded in sense 'slab of stone* (^Sw. flake, 
also flaw in a casting, etc. ; Da. fiage may corre- 
spond either to this word or to Flake q.v.). 
The ON. word may have been used in wider senses 
derived from the various applications of the Teut. 
root iflah-, flag- parallel and synonymous with 
'^fiak- whence Flake sh.'^ ; the close resemblance in 
^iise between flaw and flake is noteworthy. It is 
possible that an OE. ^flage, *fiapi existed.] 

1. A detached piece of something. 

4- 1 . A flake (of snow) ; a flake or spark (of fire). 

Obs. (Cf. Flake I, 2.) ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

CIMS Gloss JV. de Biblestv. in Wright Voc. 160 La bouche 
me entra la aunf de ntyi [gloss a flay of snow]. Ut i4po 
Mode Arth. 2556 pe flawes of fyre flawmes one theire 
helmes. « 1400-30 1756 Ri^t as a flaw of fell 

snawe ware fallyn of a ryft. C14/5 Wyntoun Cw/.vi.i. 78 
Sternys, . Wes sene, as flawys of fyre brynnand. 1483 Cat ft. 
Angl.z^5/x A fiawe of fire. 1313 Douglas Mneis yii. 11. 
112 Hir crownell .. Infyrit all of byrnand flawis schane. 
1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IF, iv. iv. 35 As sudden. As Fiawes 
congealed in the Spring of day. 

2 . A fragment ; spec. Sc. * the point of a horsenail 
broken off by the smith after it has passed through 
the hoof’ (Jam.). Hence in Jfol worth a flaw. 
(Cf. Flake sbP 3.) Obs. exc. Sc, 

1603 Shaks. Lear n. iv. 288 But this heart shal break into 
a hundred thousand flawes. 1607 Topsell heads 
axk It will ranckle worse, by reason of the flaw ot yron 
remaining in the flesh. 1810 J. SiM Deii hi Ominu in 
Harp Perthsh. 11893) 96 Your reasons are no worth a flaw. 

3 . (Cf. FLAKE.rA^4, 5, and F lag^A.^ i, 2.) a. A 
turf, or collect, turf. A flaw of peats : the quantity 

got in a season. i * 

181X A. Scott Poems 161 (Jam.) A lusty whid About what 
flaws o’ peats they’ve casttm, and sae gude. 1836 Richard- 
son, Sods flayed or stripped from the top of the surface of 
the earth are in the North called ‘flaws . 

4 b. A slab or layer of stone. Obs. 

1370-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent <1826) 151 [An alleged 
Saxon Jlosiatie\ signifieth a rocke, coast, or flaw of stone. 

II. A breach, broken or faulty place. 

4 . A crack, breach, fissure, rent, rift, 

i6a6 Bacon Sylva % 79 Though the Vessell were whole, 
without any Flaw. 1685 Dryden Thren. August 1. 31 If . . 
with a mighty Flaw the flaming wall, Shou d gape immen.se. 
ai'Too B. E. Diet. Cant Crew, Flaw, a water-flaw and 
a crack in Chrystals. 1712-4 Pope Rape Lock ii- f Ur 
some frail China-jar receive a Flaw, a 174S Swift CJ, , He 
that would keep his house in repair, must attend every little 
breach or flaw. X764 Burn Poor Laws 236 Where a flaw is 
observed [in their apparel], a patch is provided 
Longf. Sp. Stud. in. vi, The merest flaw that dents the 
horizon’s edge, i860 Tyndall Glac. xxiv. 355 On the 

closest examination no flaw is exhibited by the ice, 

fig. x6o6 Shaks, Antfi - CV. m, 34 Uteer^e bow 
Anthony becomes his flaw. 1615 Wither 6 /z<?/A Hunt in. 
Juvenilia - 1633) 412 When to my roinde griefe gives a flaw 
Best comforts doe but make my woes more fell. ^1644 
Milton Divorce To Pari.. He will .sodermp the shfftmg 
flaws of his unjust pemiS!>ions. <ziS6z Buckle Cttnitz. 
(1869) 1 1 1. V. 480 He has to be called in to alter the working 

of his own machine, .to fill up its flaws. j r 

f b. ‘ A disease in which the skin recedes irom 

ihe naiV {Cent. Diet.). Obs. . - t 

The expression white fiawe is one of the original forms of 
the word Whitlow, q. v. . , , ^ n, 

1379 Langham Card. Health {x6-^i) Rapes are good 
for white flawes, and such like diseases of the nailes, 15”® 
Baret a Iv. F 669 A white fiawe, rediuia. 

5 . A defect, imperfection, fault, blemish, 
a. in material things. 

1604 Dekker Honest Wh. x. G iij a, I warrant they are 
1 sound pistols, and without flawes. «i68o Butler Rem. 
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FIsAX, 


Ci759> I. 391 Thou hast a Crack, Flaw, soft Place in thy 
Skull. 1684 R. ti. Sch, jRecreat. 149 I’he best sound Cork 
without Flaws or Holes. X713 Steele Guardian No. x6 p 5 
The smallest blemish in it, like a flaw in a jewel, takes off 
the whole value of it. s8oi Wolcott (P. Pindar) 7'ears 
Smiles Wks. 1S12 Y. 14 Grieve so fair a Diamond holds 
a flaw. X869 J. J. Raven Ch. Bells Camb, (1881) a The 
bell was never good for anything, from the number of flaws 
in the casting. 2882 Ouida Maremma I. 67 Grew. .with- 
out a flaw anywhere, in feature, or limb, or body. 

b. in immaterial things, and Jig, 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1625) 75 There is . . but one 
.. slender flaw in the touchstone of thy reputation. 2588 
Shaks. L. L. L. \. ii. 415 My loue to thee is sound sans 
cracke or flaw. 2625 Bacon Ess.^ Riches < Arb.) 237 Vsury 
Is the certainest Meanes of Gaine. .But yet it hath Flawes. 
2667 Poole Dial, betzv. Protest. Papist (1735' 46 There 
is a Flaw in the very Foundation of your Argument. 2705 
Berkeley Wks. 1871 I V. 455 They discover 

flaws and imperfection.s in their faculties. 1772 Priestley 
inst. Relig. 11782' II, agt We should have thought [it] 
a considerable flaw in their characters. 1840 Thirlwall 
Greece VII. Ivi. 146 No flaw was ever detected in his 
reckoning.s. 2833 C. Bronte Villette i. 2 He inherited, .her 
health without a flaw. 

c. esj. In a legal document or procedure, a 
pedigree, title, etc. : An invalidating defect or fault. 

1626 R. C. Times' Whistle v. 2049 The lease, that hath 
noe fllawe, For a whole hundred yeares is good in lawe. 
1654 Whitlock Ziiu/fiWn! 448 Some flaw or other must be 
found in his Relations and Pedigree, a 2713 Burnet Own 
Time II. 194 A Prince who knew there wa.s a flaw in 
his title would always govern well. 2^8 Dickens Domiey 
ii, There seemed to be no flaw in the title of Polly Toodle, 
2^3 Sir T. Martin Ld. Lyndhurst iv. 116 The evidence 
[was] clear, and a flaw in the indictment was the only chance 
of escape. 

d. A failure in duty ; a shortcoming in conduct, 
a fault. 

2742 Youno Nt. Th. V. 142 Each salutation may slide in 
a sin Unthought before, or fix a former flaw. 1781 Cowper 
Tmith 550 Life for obedience, death for every flaw. 2828 
Scott E. M. Perth xxxvi, That will not only cure spiritual 
flaws, but make us friends with the Church again, 

6 . AV. A ‘ fib falsehood. 

1724 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. n. iii, I shall tell 3'e a* That ilk 
ane talks about you, but a flaw. 2788 E. Picken Auld 
Harry's 16 Poems 218 They taul sic flaws, An' wantet 
to mak’ black^o’ white, Without a cause. 

7 . Comb ^ as j^aw-seehwg a6}. 

2844 Lowell Love 25 Not with flaw-seeking eyes like 
needle-points. 

Flaw (flpl, sb.‘^ [Not found until i6thc. ; pos- 
si bly :^OE.*^agu MDu. vldghe (J)M,vlaag)^ MLG* 
same meaning; the primaiy sense 
may be * stroke * (Aryan root see B'lay v.).'} 

1 . A sudden burst or squall of wind; a sudden 
blast or gust, usually of short duration. 

23x3 Douglas Mneis vii. Prol. 49 Flaggis of fyir, and 
mony felloun flawe, 2326Tindale xxvii. 14 A flawe 
off wynde out of the northeste. 2583 T. Washington tr. 
Nicholay’s Eoy. i. xi. 23 Within a moment arose . . a sodain 
Borasque or Flaa. 2628 Digby Voy. Medit. (2868) 52 
Towardes night . . wind, .came vncertainely and by flawes. 
2674 JossELVN Voy. New Eng. 54 We have upon our Coa.st 
in England a Michaelmas flaw, that seldom fails. 2723 De 
Foe Voy. rotmd World {2840) 228 It blew., not only by 
squalls and sudden flaw.s but a .settled terrible tempest, 
2809 W, Irving Knickerb. vi. ix. (1849) 379 [He] was knocked 
overboard by the boom of a .sloop in a flaw of wind. 2839 
Longf Wreck Hesperus \x\^ He . .watched how the veering 
flaw did blow The smoke, now West now South. 2881 
ScribtieV s Monthly’SiiS.'lX. 530/2 The playful breeze freshens 
in flaws. 

Jig. 1367 Turberv. Loner to Cw/iV Epitaphes (2867)85 
Dispaire that grewe by frowarde fortunes flawes. 2390 
Nashe PasquiTs Apol. 7 The Church is ouertaken with 
such a flawe, that [etc.]. 2840 Marryat Olla Podr, III. 
24 He would flounder and diverge away right and left, just 
as the flaws of ideas came into his head. 1863 Mrs. C. 
Clarke CA<*r. xv. 375 Flatterers who shroud them- 

selves from the first flaw of adversity that rocks the struo 
ture. 

b. A fall of rain or snow accompanied by gusty 
winds; a short spell of rough weather, 

x'j^x Statist. Acc. Scot. !. 422 The falls of snow, which 
generally happen in March all over Great Britain, is in this 
neighbourhood called St. Causnan's Flaw. 2830 Scott 
yrnl. 7 July, I rather like a flaw of weather. 2892 Steven- 
son A cross the Plains 209 The flaws of fine weather, which 
we pathetically call our summer. Ibid. 2x2 Scouring flaws 
.'OfTain.;, 

A sudden rush or onset; a burst of 
feeling or passion ; a sudden uproar or tumult. Obs. 

1596 Spenser jF. V. v. 6 She at the first encounter on 
him ran . . But he from that first flaw him selfe right well 
defended. 2605 Shaks. Macb. m. iv. 63 O, the.se flawes 
and starts .. would well become A womans story. 2676 
Dryden Aurengz. v. i, And deluges of armies from the 
town Came pouring in; I heard the mighty Flaw When 
fimt it broke. 

% 3 . Used as rendering of Y.Jliau scourge. 

2482 CKX.tan Godfrey Suffred a grete flawe to come in 
to the centre, for to chastyse the peple. 

4 . Comb, as Jlaw-blown a ^}. ; also, f flaw-flower, 
a name for Anemone Pulsatilla. 

2820 Keats Eve St. Agnes xxxvii, Quick pattereth the 
*^flaw-bIown sleet. 2397 Gerarde Herbal ii. Ixxiii. § 3. 309 
Passe flower is called . . after the Latin name Pulsatilla or 
*Flawe flower. 

tFlaw, <*. Obs.'~‘'^ adi.'h.Jldvusi] ? Yellow. 
(So in glossaries, but the meaning is doubtful.') 

c 2430 Crt. of Love 782 Lily forehede had this creature, 
With Uveliche browes, flaw, of colour pure. 


Flaw (fig\ [f. Flaw jA'] 

1 . trans. To make a flaw or crack in ; to crack ; 
to damage by a crack or fissure ; to cause a defect 
in, mar. 

2665 Hooke Microgr. 34 The blunt end .. seemed irre- 
gularly flawed with divers cleft.s. x&q&P/fl. Trans. XI, 755 
That stuns the Diamond and .so flaws it. 2^ Dryden 
V'irg. Georg, iiu 558 The Brazen Cauldron.s with the Fipst 
are flaw d. 2794 Sullivan Viezo Nat. I. 362 [Glass] being 
reduced to powder, or otherwise flawed. xSoo Howard in 
Phil. Trans, XC. 208 The breech . . was torn open nnd 
flawed in many directions. 2854 Dickens Hard T. 232 
They fell to pieces with such ease that you might suspect 
them of having been flawed before, 

b. with immaterial object, ox jig. 

2613 Shaks. Hen. VIII ^ i. i. 95 France hath flaw’d the 
I^eague. Ibid, i. ii. 22 Which hath flaw'd the heart Of all 
their 1 oyaltie-s. 1638 Ford Lcuifs Trial^ Ue an- 

swer’d, My worship needed not to flaw his right. 2832 
Thackeray Esmond i. vii. (2869) 67 It must be owned 
. . that she had a fault of character that flawed her per- 
fection.s. 1887 Swinburne Locrine i. ii- 278 Have I not 
sinned already — flawed my faith? 

fc. 'Jo Jlaiu off', to break off in ‘flaws' or 
small pieces. Obs. Ci. iojiake off.^ 

1665 Hooke Microgr, 98 By looking on the surface of 
a piece newly flaw’d off. 

f d, slang. To make drunk. Obs. 

1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 268 He that is flawed in the 
Company before the re.st, <21700 B. E. Diet. Cant, Crew^ 
P'law'dt drunk. 2735 in New Cant. Diet. 

2 . intr. To become c lacked, f Also, to break 
offxxi flakes or small pieces (obsX 

2648 Herrick Hesper. (1869) 68 This round Is no where 
found To flaw. 2663 Hooke 33 Those that flaw’d 

off in large pieces were prettily branched. 2602 T, H[ALEj 
Acc. Nezo Invent. 203 It hath crack’d, flaw’d, and rose in 
ridge.s. 1774 Projects in Ann. Reg. 222/2 No less fit for 
the in.side of buildings, than tenacious and incapable of 
cracking or flawing, 2831 Landor Count Julian Wks. 1846 
II. 514 The original clay of coarse mortality Hardens and 
flaws around her. 2857 Colquhoun Comp. Oarsmans 
Guide 9 Elm is very apt to flaw and splinter short in the Ians. 

3 . Sc. To lie or fib. Cf. Flaw sb.^ 6. 

2724 Ramsay Sheph. \\. i, But diima flaw, Tell o’er 
your news again, and swear till ’t a'. 

Flaw (flp), [f. Flaw sb.^ sl, intr. Of 
the wind : To blow in gusts, b. trans. To ruffle 
as a flaw of wind does. rare. 

1805 Flinders in Phil. Trans. XCVI. 245 The wind . . 
flawing from one side and the other. 2892 Stevenson 
South Seas ir. xvi. in (Melbourne) 20 June 4/3 Long 
cat.spaws flawed the face of the lagoon. 

Flaw, obs. or dial, form of P lat. 

Flawe(n, obs. pa. pple. of Flay. 

Flawed (flpd ),///. a. [f. Flawi^.-f-edU] In 
senses of the vb. ; a. of material things ; D. of 
immaterial things. 

a. 2632 Shirley Ball iv, iii, What wise gamester Will 

venture a hundred pounds to a flaw’d sixpence ? 2665 

Hooke Microgr. 6 Appearing white, like flaw'd Horn or 
Glass. 2892 E. W. Gosse Gossip in Library xvii. 2x9 [He] 
made his pictures of real life appear like scenes looked at 
through flawed glass. 

b. 2605 Shaks. Lear v. iii. 196 But his flaw’d heart . . 
Twixt two extremes of passion, ioy and^ greefe, Burst 
smilingly. 2767 Warburton Sertn. x Cor. xiii. 23 A flawed 
and faulty heart. 2832 Thackeray Eng. H utn. v. (2876) 320 
A hero with a flawed reputation. 

tFlawer* Obs.~~^ [f. Flawz/.^ + -EEb] ««■ 
Flaw sb.^ 

2737 Stackhouse Hist. Bible (1767) VI. viii. v, 427 note. 
Storms, commonly called Michaelmas flawers, at that time 
of the year make sailing, .dangerous. 

Flawfol (flp’ful), a. [f. Plaw sb. + -fol.] Full 
of flaws or defects. 

2882 Furnivall Let. 24 Nov., You American girls . . insist 
on all us flawful men . . being as good and flawless as you 
are. 2893 Daily News 29 Mar. 5/2 Few persons have left 
flawless poems, but Vaughan's are particularly flawful. 

Flawless (fljdes), a. [f. as prec. + -less.] 
Free from flaws ; without a crack, defect, or im- 
perfection. 

2648 Boyle Seraph. L<ntex\\.{x7oS)cto Devotion is like a 
flawless Diamond. 2753 in Johnson. 2856 Ruskin Mod. 
Paint. IV. v. viii. § 28 The sea. .is as unsullied as a flawless 
emerald. 1863 Pall Mall G. 22 Apr. ix Reynolds was 
almost flawless. 2884 Symonds Shaks. Predecessors ix. 361 
Flawless poetry. 

Hence Flawlessly adv.^ Flawlessness, 
xBS4. Prifu:eiownRev. July 78 We know her to be good 
and flawlessly pure. 2888 Sat. Rev. 22 Sept. M0/2 The 
strength and flawlessness of the reins. 2890 I. D, Hardy 
iVifzw I. viii. 184 May was flawlessly fair, 

Flawn (fi§n). exc. arch. Forms: 3-7, 
9 flami(o, (4 jlaunne), 5-7 flawn(e, 8-9 flawn. 
[a. OF. Jlaon (Fr. jftaii) of same meaning early 
mttla.JladEn-ent^Cji^ne honeycomb), a. OHG. 
Jlado flat cake (MHG. vlade, mod.Ger. Jladeti ) « 
Pu. vladcy via pancake WGer. (see 

Flathe) : by many scbolars regarded as cognate 
with Gr. irA.d^avoi' cake-mould, irKarltt broad.] 

A kind of custard or cheese-cake, made in various 
ways. Also, a pancake. Prov. .<^.f Jlat as a Jlawn. 

c 1300 Havelok 644 Pastees and flaunes. ? c 2390 Forjn of 
Cury (2780) 74 Take hony clarified and flaunne. 1:2400 
Rom. Rose With tartes, or.. With deynte flawnes, 
brode and flat. CX440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. {1790) 
452 A flaune of Almaytie, 2576 Turberv. Venerie 288 
Master Raynard will be content with butter, cheese, creame, 


flaunes, and custardes. 2682 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 
(2693) 470, I love such dinneis as Milkmeats, Fiawns, 
Custards, Cheesecakes. 2722-2800 Bailey j. w., As flat ^ 
a Flawn. 2820 Scott AWot xxxiii, He that is hanged in 
May will eat no flaunes in Midsummer. 2840 Barham 
Ingol. Leg.y Jackd. RhmmSy Thp flawns and the custards 
had all disappear’d. 

b. ti'ansf. of a flat cap. 

1603 Dekker Satiro-masiia: Hiv, Cast off that blew 
coate, away with that fiawne. 

Flawy (fl^'i), d!. [f. Flaw sb.'^ and 2 -y I.] 

1 . Full of flaws or defects. 

2723 W. Df.rham in Phil. I rons. XXVIT. 479 Those Trees 
are become cracked, and veiy flawy within. 2755 in 
Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. 

2 . Coming in gusts ; gusty. 

1828 in Webster. i88i Scribner’s Monthly XXII. 532 '2 
Pushing the yacht, .is often required iu light, flawy wind. 
Flawyn, obs. pa. pple. of Flay. 

Flax (flseks), sb. Forms: ! fleer, fleax, 1-^ 
flex, 4 south, vlexe, 4-6 fiexe, 5-7 flaxe, {g 
flacks), 4- flax. [Corn. W.Ger. ; OE. Jleax= 
OP'ris. ffaXy OS. ^jjahs (MDu., Du., LG. vlas) y 
OHG. jdahs (MH G. vlahs, mod..O. jdac/is) OTeut. 
’^Jakso>‘* str. neut. ; commonly referred to the 
O'reut. root '^Jleh-yJlah- to plait :— 0 Aryan 
plok-'y cf. Get. Jech-teUy E. plec-terey Gr. irrA€V€4V. 
Some think however that the root is Jlah- (:— 

O Aryan *plak-) as in P’lay v.y the etymological 
notion being connected with the process of ‘ strip- 
ping by which the fibre is prepared.] 

I. The plant. 

1 . The plant Linum usitatissimum bearing blue 
flowers which are succeeded by pods containing 
the seeds commonly known as linseed. It is 
cultivated for its textile fibre and for its seeds. 

C2000 iELFRic Exod, ix. 32 Witodlice eall him flex and 
hira bernas wseron fordone. 2398 Tuevisa Barth. De P. R. 
XVII. xcvii. (Tollem. MS.), Fiexe groweh in euen stalkes, 
and berej? ^elow floures or blewe. 2484 Caxton of 

AEsop r. XX, Whanne the flaxe was^growen and pulled vp. 
2362 lixsRtmR Herbal ir. 39 b, Flax, .is called of the Northen 
men lynt. 1677 Yarranton Engl. Imfrov. 47 The Land 
there for Flax is very good, being rich and dry. 2794 
Martyn Rousseau's Boi. xvii. 240 Flax has also a corolla 
of five petals. 2869 H. Macmillan Bible Teach, iii. (1870) 
49 The flax extracting from the earth the materials of those 
fibres which are to be woven into garments for us. 

2 . With qualifying word prefixed, in the names 
of other species of Linum or of plants resembling 
the true flax, as dwarf- y fairy- y monntain-ypurgingy 
spurge-y toad- y wiki flax i see quots., and the 
different words. 

axT^ Sinon. BarthoL (Anecd. Oxon.) 28 Linartay wilde 
flax. 2670 Ray Catal. Plant. 196 Linum arz>ense. . Common 
wild Flax. 1863 Prior Plani-n. 82 Dwarf-, or Purging-, 
or Fairy-Flax, Linum eathariiczem. 2878-86 Britten & 
Holuoud Planf-n. 187 Mountain Flax, Kx') Linum cathar- 
ticum .. Erythrasa Centaurium.^ Ihtd.y Wild Flax, (tj 
L inaria tmlgaris. (2) Cuscuta Epilinnm. 

b. NTew Zealand Plax, Phormium tenax (also 
called flax-htishy -Hlfy -plant)y a native of New 
Zealand, the leaves of which yield a textile fibre. 

2846 Lindley Veg. Kingd, iv. 203 In New Zealand they 
[Lilyworts] are represented by the Phormium or Flaxbush. 
2834 Golder Pigeons' Pari. Introd. 5, I had .. to pass the 
night .. under the shade of a flax-bush. 2870 Bratm New 
Homes viii. 375 The native flax [pkortnium tenax) is fotwid 
in all parts of New Zealand. 

II. The fibre of flax. 

3 . The fibres of the plant whether dressed or un- 
dressed, 

^2323 Gloss W. de in Wright Voc. 256 Pik thi 

flax, c 2386 Chaucer ProL 676 This pardoner hadde beer 
as yelwe as wex, But smothe it heng, as doth a strike of 
flex. C2483 Caxton Vocab. 18 The lynweuar, Weueth my 
lynnencloth Of threde of flaxe. 1330 Palsgr. 221/1 Flaxe 
redy to spynne,y?//ac<r. 1602 Shaks. Twel. N. i. iii. 208 It 
[haire] hangs like flax on a distaffe. 2666 Pepys Diary 
(2879) VI, 34 In the town did see an old man beating offlax. 
2767 Warburton Sertn. 2 Cor. xiii. 23 Human laws, like a 
thread offlax before a flame, vanish and disappear before 
popular commotions. 2823 J. N ral Bro, Jonathan III. 323 
You broke away from us like the Philistine from the un- 
twisted flax. 

fig. 1333 More Debell, Wks. 940/2 He spinneth 

that fyne lye with flex, fetchinge it out ot his owne body as 
the spider spynneth her cobwebbe. 

b. pi. Different sorts or qualities of flax. 

1886 Daily News 6 Sept. 2/4 There is a brisk inquiry for 
tows, hemps, and flaxes, 

T 4 . Asa material of which a candle or lamp wick 
is made ; the wick itself. Obs. 

C975 Rushzv. Gosh* Matt. xii. 20 Flaex vel lin smikende ne 
adwasscet. C1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 289 Preestis 
of the chirche, smokiden bi pride as brent flex. 2329 
More Comf. agst. Trib. n. Wks. 2200/r It is a thing right 
hard, .to put fiexe vnto fyre, & yet kepe them [the fingers] 
fro burning. 2360 Bible (.Genev.i Isa. xiii. 3 The smojmg 
flax shall he not quench. 2393 Shaks. 2 Hen. Vf v. ii. 55 
Beautie . . Shall to my flaming wrath, be Oyle and Flax. 
263a Massinger & Field Fatal Dowry iv. i, He has made 
me smell for all the world like a flax or a red-headed 
woman's chamber. 

6. A material resembling the fibres of the flax- 
plant or used for a like purpose. 

*553 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 19 The flaxe whiche 
is lefte, they spinne agayne. 2624 Capt. Smith Virginia 
VL 216 A kinde. .of Flax, wherewith they make Nets. 


FIiAX. 

b." in the' name at a variety <?£ ash'esto?' with flax^ 
like fibres, as Eakth-, Fossil-,. MoDK:tAiN-FjbAX, 
q, V. Kor. Incomhustible fiax^ see Asbestos a. 

it86a WnirriER Voubh’-k. Stmke 4 Whether he lurked ia 
the Oldtown fen Or the gray, earth-flax df the Devil's Den- ) 

6. Cloth made of flax ; linen. ■ 

C897 K. ^Eliiked Gregory's Pmt, xiv. 87 Of Saerc eorSan 
cyrae^ Sait fleax, Dait biS hwiies hiwes. xy^a Ayeni . '^^6 
Chastete |>et is be-tokned be he; huite ulexe., 1573 Baret 
Alv, F 643 That beareth.or weareth flaxe or linnen. 1851 
Mrs. R W ihsovi Ne7i) Zealand 23 His robe of glossy flax 
which loosely flow.s. 187a A. Domett Jianoi/v. iii. 93 In 
flowing vest of silky flax, undyed. 

"■ IIL attnb. fMid CojAb. 

7. a. simple aitrib. General relations (with or 
withoiit hyphen), as fiaxrblade^ '\-boUe (§ee Boll 

_fibre^ leaf, plant, stalk, stem, straw, f Up. ’ 
187Z A. Domett Ranolfi. v* ii With *fiax-blades binding 
to a tree the Maid. C13Z5 Gloss ^ IV. tie Bibles7ii. in Wright 
Vac. note, Boceaus, ^flaxbolles iilaxloUes.] 

1875 lire's Diet. Arts 409 Attempts have been made to 
prepare: *flax fibre without steeping. 1884. Bracken Bays 
0/ Maori 69 Zephyrs stirred the *flax leaves into tune. X838 
Permy Cycl. X. 305/1 The *flax plants are passed, between 
these cylinders. 1875 Uris Diet, Arts II. The im- 
mersion of the *flax stems in water.. %Z 6 q Ibid. II. 228 'I'he 
sheaves of *flax -straw are. placed erect irt crates. 138a 
V/vcLiF Ecclits xxL 10 A '^flax top gedered togidere [Vulg. 
shippa. collectd] the synagoge of synneres. 

b. Concerned with flax as A cbmraercial product, 
ViSj^ax cultdre, -factory, -mdushy, ■’fuan, '■merchant, 
'■mill, -shop, -sphidle, -tithe. ' 

187s Ure's Diet. Arts II. 455 Lands prepared for .*flax 
culture. 1509 in Mkt. Harborottgh Records\x^<yIi 232 Ric' 
Beale *Blaxman. 1799 A Young Agric,, Line. 197 Let it 
to flaxmen at £2 £4 psr ^cre. 1807 Vancouver Agric. 

Devon fiSij) 207 The flaxman only finding seed, and agree- 
ing to have the field cleared by a given time. 1835 TJrb 
Philos. Mamnf. 221 The proprietors of many ■*^flax-inills. 
1600 Sir ^ohnOldcastley lii, A man may make a *flax-shop 
in your chimpies, for any fire there is stirring. 1670 Bedlob 
Popish plot 27 A Gentle-rwoman that kept a , Flax-shop 
|n the Minories, 1875 lire's Diet. Arts I L 456 The steam- 
driven *flax-spindle. i 69Z RbifKBY 18 Whether 

*Fjax-tyth were small tythe.S;Ori not. , / \ 

C. M ad.e of flax, as canvas, -sandat, -thread., 
187a A Domett XI. ii. 378 His feet— with green 
fiax-.saudals shod. *88a Caulfeiu> • & Saward Diet, 
pleedleworh 2ao/x Flax Canvas . . may he procured in 
various degrees of fineness and make. 189X Daily Hevin 
8 Dec. s/8 Flax-thread and spun stuffs. . . 

cL objective, as flax-dresser, rkackUr, ,-spinner, 
^,-swmgler\ flax-rntting, -dressing, ^grmingi 
-spinning vhh sbs. \ , : • 

•1632 Sherwood, A *flax-drc.sser, . 1894. H. Speight 

Midderdalk 304 As many as 800 flax-dres.sefs. ,1780 
A. Young Tour Irel. 1 . 164 They next .send it to. a *flax- 
hackler. 1856 Farmers Miig. Nov. 379 Th'o severe trial the 
'*fiaxspinners experienced. 1838 Penny Cpb/. X. 305/2 
*Flax-spmrtmg is now carried on With 'most success' in . . 
Yorkshire. 1663 Canterbury Marriage Lieppees (MS.), 
Charles Abbot.. *flaxswirigler. ' 

'8. Special comb.; fLax-bird, (a) the North. 
American goldfinch, Chrysomit'ris irisits\ if) If. S, 

.* a book-name pf the scarlet tanager^ Piranga imbral 
{Cent. Diet .) ; {c)' dial the common 'Whitethroat, 
Curruca cimrea\ 'f . flax-box, a box to hold the 
flax- or tow match for firing a caliver- or match-r 
lock; flax-brake (see quot); flax-breaker »>• 
prec. \ flax-comb, an instrument for cleansing and 
straighteningflax fibres, a flax-hackle; flax-cotton, 
cottonized flax ; f flax-finch. 2 some species of 
finch; , flax-hackle (see quot.); i^flax-hoppe, a 
head or seed-pod of flax ; flax-hnrd, the coarse 
parts of flax, tow; flax-ripple (see quot) ; flax- 
scutcher (see Scutohek) ; so flax-scutching vbl. sb. 
flax-thrasher, a machine for beating out the seeds 
from the bolls of the flax-plant; flax-wench, -wife, 
-woman, a female flax-worker, ' ^ 

182Z Latham Hist. Birds'll, 126 American Yellow Finch 
. . feeds on the seeds of flax, alder, &;c., and is called in 
the' back parts of Cm’olina,^ the *FIa.x; Bird. xyjCi Lane, 
Lieutenancy i. 77 Six calliuers, fyve ^flaxe boxes, z688 
R. Holme Artnoury irr. iii- 48 A *Flax Brake is two pieces 
of Timber with Teeth ihade in them to bru'se Flax stalks. 
1889 Elvin Diet. Her., * Flax-breaker. x8xt Cotgr., 
‘Brosse . . a /^flax-combe, or hatctiell. 1755 Johnson, Flax- 
comb, the instrument with which the fibres' of flax are 
cleansed from the brittle parts. 1851 Lowell Lett. <1894) 

I. 192 The *fiax-cotton is a great thing. 1639 Horn & 
Rob. Gate Lang. Uni. xiv. § 153 The goldfinch, larke, 
nightingale . , and *flax-finch are singing birds. 1823 J. 
Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 402. The *flax-hackle, is an 
instrument or tool constructed for the purpose of hackling 
or straightening the fibres of the flax. 14. . Voc. in 'Wr.- 
Wiilcker 584/3 Folliculus, a *flexhoppe. 1614 Markham 
Cheap Husb. 11. iv. 93 A little Rozen melted together with 
*Flaxehurds. 1673 Trans. 'YIIL 6067'Lap the joyhted 
place about with a Htrle hemp or flax-hurds. r88o Antrim 
4 DmvnGloss., * Flax-ripple, a comb with large iron teeth 
through which flax is drawn, to remove the bolls or seeds. 
1846 J. Baxter Pract, Agric. (ed. 4) I. 277 The first 
*flax-scutching mill. 1611 Shaks. Wiht. T. i. ii. 277 My 
Wife .. deserues a Name As ranks as any *Flax-Wench. 
1591 Greene Disc, Coosnage (near end) How a "^Flaxe wife 
[etc.]. 1611 CoTGR., a *Flaxe-woman. 

b. In the names of plants, as flax-btisb, -lily 
(see sense 2 b) ; flax-dodder, Cuscuta Epilinum ; 
flax-tail, a dialect name of the reed-mace, 
latlfalia ; flax-weed, Linaria toad-flax; 
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flax-worts, the name given by Lindley toi the ! 
order- Mnaeese.\ .... ; ; < . i 

z8sz J. M. Wilson Farmer s, D iet. Agric., ^Flaxrdeddcr. ’ 
i86x Miss Pratt Flower. PI. V. 313 The Reed-mace is 1 
in Kent often called *Flax-tail. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 445 j 
Tode' flaxe is called of the litsrbaristes of oUr tiihe, Linaria, ! 
or *FlaxWeede. X846 Lindley Veg. Kingd. vii. 485 
^Flaxwprts. ’ ' ' ! 

Plasc (fl^ks), a. rare‘s,, [f. prfec.] Having thfe i 
colour .of flax; flaxen.. ^ 

1873 Miss Broughton Ahwrjj* II. 241, I have my flax hair 
built in many strange and differing fashions. . 

Plax (flaeks), z^. [f; prec. sb,] • = ■ 

1 , irans. To wrap in fine linen, rare'^'^. ' / ' 

i860 Reade Cloister 4- //. IV. 368 And oh the sheets I lie 

in here. .Dives was ne’er so flaxed as I. 

2 . U:S. d,.. trans. To beat; app. in allusion to 
the beating of flax. Cf. Flaxen % intr. Tb 
flax round : to ^ knock about,’ bestir oneself. . ' * 

1866 YjCmmx. Biglem P. Introd., I think L.tojftaX'iQt to 
heat [is American], Miss L. W. Baldwin Yoatk. Sc fi. 
Teacher in Virginia iv. ag Pm goin' to make som.eldried+ 
apple fritters Tr dinner, an' yoa must flax roun* an’ give 
me a lift. 

t iPlaxed,. Obs. [f. Flax rA +.-321)^ — 
Flaxen. 

1613-6 W. Browne Brit. Fast i, iv. 82 Her flaxed hair 
crown’d with an Anadeni. « 1687 Cotton 28 The 

Cup-bearer Ganimed Has cappM his frizled flaxed heafl, , 

Plaxeu (flm*ksett, fl£e’ks’n), a. and jA Forms ; 

6 flaxan, 6, 8 flaxon, 7 flexen, -oxt, 6- flaxen, 
[f. Flax sb. + 

: A. adj. ' ■ ' / . ■ , 

1 . Consisting or made: of flax. ! 

; 132* Bury lVilis{xZ5o) xig Item a flaxan .shet. 1397 xst pt 
Return Jr. Parnass.nix. 700 He shall -.lie in a good flaxon 
slieete. i6ox Holland xix. i. .3 The toile made, of 
Cumes Flaxen cords, are so strong, that the wild Bore 
falling into it, will bee ca.ughL, %66o -BhoviAT Boseobel 4% 
His Majesty . . put off his course ^irt and put on a fl[exen 
one.: r739, Sharp Surgery. Introd. 52 The best: Materials 
for making Ligatures are the Flaxen Thread that Shoe- 
makers use. J. Nicholson Mechanic 405 

A patent for spinning a flaxen thread, 1876 Rock 
I\abr, i. 6 Fine unmixed flaxen linjeh. 

2. f A, ?'pf the colour of the flax-flower ; azure. 
^663 T^yalZ ChU. ii. iii. in Bulleh ( 9 . YY. (1884) 111 . 315 

Like Eagles they shall cut the'flaxenayre* ■ 

b; Of the colour of dressed flax : chiefly in 
reference; to the hair. f Eidxen wheat (see 'qubts.); 

i^3 FtTZHER^B.' //«^A I 34 .Flaxen wheate hath a yelowe 
eare. 1602 Shak% Ham. iv.' v. ,196 All Flaxen was his 
Pole. 1616 SuRKL. & Markh. Country ' Farme 551 That 
kind of Wheat which amongstthe; English is called Flaxen- 
wheat, being as Yvhkech' VYliiter than the. finest Flax. 1621 
Burton Anat- Mel, in. U. n. ii. (1624), 376 Leland com- 
mends Guithera. .for a fake flaxen haire. 1720 Gxs Poems 
(1745) I. 179 Nor is the flaxen wig with, s^ety worn. x 8 r 6 
Sorting Mag. XXXVI. 18^ He’ [the sick horse] had a 
white mouth and a flaxen tongue. 1862 Miss Br addon 
LadyAud/ey i, That. .. drooping head,* with its wealth of 
showeringflaxen curls. 

3 . Of or pertaining to flax as a* commercial pro- 

duct. ' 

1707 Zbnd. Gas, No. 438^ The Hempen aijd ; Flaxen 
Manufacture. 1737 Dyer Fleece . Who tends the 
culture of. the flaxen reed. 1875 Ure’s Diet ArtSi 11 . 405 
The flaxen trades of the United Kingdom. , . , 

4 z, attrib. Comb., 9^ flaxen-haired, -headed, 
-wigged adjs. ; flaxen-egg {dial.), *an abortive 
egg ’(Halliwell). . ; 

1630 R, Johnson’s Kingd. Commuj. 293 The people 
generally are. .^flaxen haired. 1863 L Williams Bajnistery 
vii. ( 1874) 84 All Angel . . Li|ce a flaxenrhaired child, 
t B. sb. Material made of flax; linen; a linens 
clotb. Obs., 

. 1320 Lome. Wills ri, 8 A bordecloth of flaxen to be an 
alter cloth* 1599 Noitmgham Rec. TS. -250 One diaper 
table icloathe ; one of flaxen. .. 1672 J. Lacy Durnb Lady 
iL; Dram. Wks. (tSjst 44 I’ll see, you byried in the flaxen 
yopr grandam spun herself. iSgiS J ,F. Merchant’s Warerhoi 
j6Flaxens.. made of the same Flax as the former. 

Flaxen (flse-ksen), v. dial, . |[Cf. Flax 57. 2.] 
(See quot), , , .. * , : 

x88x Leicesiersh. Gio^,, Flaxen, to beat,, thrash. ‘Afi 
followed *im up, an* flaxeiied him well. * 

, , FXaxeuislL (fise-ksenij),.. a, rare. Also 7 
flexinish. [f. Flaxen a. + -ish.] Somewhat flaxeui 

x66i Peackam CompL Gent 167 A dark flexinish hair. 
1:662 J. Bargrave FMe Alex. VII {1867) xrx A hard- 
favoured, lean man, tsdf, with a thin-haired flaxenish beard. 

Pla*x-seed, fla'xseed. 

1 . The seed of flax, linseed/ ’ , 

1362 Act 5 Eliz. c. 5. § 29 One Rood . . is limited to be 
sown with lanseed otherwise Flaxseed or Hempseed. ?i6.'. 
A, Delaware in Child BedUsde Mil. ^14 I’ll hie me To 
Lincolnshire, To sow hemp-seed and,; flax-seed. 1737 
Berkeley Let Wks. 1871 IV. 248 It is hoped your flax-seed 
will come in time. 1858 Simmonds DicU Flax-seed; 

the boll of flax, generally termed linseed. 

. ,b- .The plant Radiola Millegrana, the seed-pods 
of which are similar to those of the flax plant ; cf. 
Allseed c. 

1848 C, A. Johns Week at Lizard 290 Radiola Mille- 
grana, Flax-seed, grows in sinfilar situations, 

2. A name given to the pupa of the ilessian fly 
from its resemblance to a flax-seed, 

x886 Times 18 Aug. 10/6 Papas . . resembling small aiid 
rather elongated flax seeds. On this account they are called 
* flax seeds^ in America- x 883 Riverside Nat. Hist. 11 . 4x0 


FIiAY. 

•The .larvse [pf the Hessian fly] assume thepupa state, called 
the flaxseed stage.; : . ■;< , ^ . 

. Si ■attrib. mxA Comb, (sense i),’as flax-seed mill, 
oil"", flUxseed ore = dyestoHe ofe : see D yestone. 

' 1831 JvT)AyiES Manual. 'Mat. Med. 71 Flaxseed oil.' 
;x874 Knight jD/cA 'iVtr/i. I. 881/2 Flax-seed Mill, one for 
grinding,' flax-seed for! the more ready, abstraction of the oil.', 

'■Flax^T- (flse'ksi), a.' [f.' Flax j A + -yI.] .Of 
the nature of or' resembling- flax ; made of flax. 
Also absol. / ' 

1634 M. Prudence 16 The Flaxie [colour] having 

whitenesse, appertaiiies to Temperance. 1639 Torriano, 
Line 'o, ‘dayS&, made- of flax. 1833 Ure Philos. Mannf. 20 
The ' substance which attache.-^ the- flaxy filaments to the 
vegetable vessels and membranes; ■ 

Flay ^b: dial. ■ [f. Flay v.]. A part of 
a plough, for ‘flaying’ or paring off the surface of 
the ground. 

: x8o3 R; W. Dickson Pract Agric. I. '8 An iron earth- 
board firmly screwed to the coulter, which iii some places 
is called a flay. 1879 Miss Jackson' .S’// IVord-bk.. 
Flay, part of a pIoug:h; it goes before the coulter and 
pares off the surface of the ground, turning it under the 
furi*ow' which the plough makes. 

Flay (fl^*), ' Fa. t. and pa. pple. flayed. 

Forms : 1-3 fiean, 3 flan, 3-4 flen, flo, 4 fla^e, 
4~5 'fiy5b, flyghe, 5 fla, flel 5~6,, 8-9 dial, flee, 

5- 7, ^. dial fley, 3-9 flea, 6-7 flaye, fi- flay.: 
Also (see - esp. sense 5) 6-7, 8-9 flaw(e. 
Pa. t- z south, vlo^, 3-4 flow, 4 flouh., 4-5flogh, 
flew ; d fley d(e, fleid, 7-8 fiead, 6 - flayed. Pa. 
//Zf- 3,ivXa5en, flo, 4 vla^e, yflawe, 4-7 flain(e,i 
iiayn(e, 5 fleyn, fleyen, 5-6 flawe(n, 6 flene, 
fleine, 6-7 ftean(e; 5-6fleyed, fleyd, 6--7 flawed, 

6- 8 fleed, flead, flea’d, 7-9 fleaed, 7 fled, flaid, 
flaied, 6- flayed. [A Cbm. Tent. str. vb. OE. 
fliah (pa. t yiog, pi. *flSgon, pa. -pF^^' dflagen)^ 
yiVixv. vken, vlaegken, vlaeden, ON. yfi (Sw.^^d, 

OTeut. ^flahan, f. Aryan root *pldk-, 
whence Gr. vXiiaoitv to strike. Cf. Flake sb. -, 
FLAW, .rAl and ^.] 

% irans. To strip or pull off the skin or hide of ; 
to skin : a. with object a person : often in to flay' 
alive (or t quick). . 

<r 8oo Corpus Gloss. 659 Deglobere, flean. (7.1203 Tay,. 
6418 03 er be heom lette quic flan, cxyoo Havelok 6ia 
He .dial him hangen,'or quik flo. 1430 Lydg. Ckron. Troy 
1. iiij Out of his skynne he hath him stript and fiawe. 1474 
Caxton Chesse a8 He dyd hym to be fiayn al quyk. *335 
Edf,n Decades adx Whom the B.arbarians .fleyde alyue and 
dewe. 1687 Congreve p/c/ Bach, ii.'i. No doubt, they 
would have flea’d me alive. 1709 Vaioa Paulo Purganti, 
They should be: bang’d or starv’d, or flead. 1800 Sporting 
Mag. NY. 51 You must flea a Muscovite to make him feel. 
r^5 Kingsley Herew. v. log If I catch him, 1 will flay 
him.aliye, 

: b. with object an animal. . . - 

exgaz Pol. Songs (Camden) igi We shule flo the Conyng* 
ant make roste is loyne. <r 1350 WilL Palerne xfiZa Men. . 
that fast, fonden alday to flen w'ilde bestes. 4:1420 Liber 
Cocorum (1862) 50 Fyrst flygh© thyh elys.* 1486 Bk, Si. 
Albafts-Enjh, Now to speke of the bestes when thay be 
slayne How many be strypte and how many be flayne. 
iSSS W-ARDE tr. .SYcn in. ■ 73 b, Than kyll him 

[a young crow] and flaw® him. i68i Chetham ^^wgZsr’jr 
Vade-m. xxxix, § 12 (1689) 26 Take Eels, flea, gut and wipe 
them, x^x Compl. Fam. Piece I. ii. x 36 Flea your Hare,' 
and lard it with Bacon. ^ *849 J ame!s Woodman vii., Whole 
deer were often brought in to be broken and flayed. 
ydbsbt, 1397 lAocivi'm Ecci. Pol. y. § 65 (1632) 340 To 
them which fihinfce it alwayes imperfect reformation that 
: doth but sheare and not flea; 

2 . To strip off or remove portions of the skin (or 
analogous membrane) : from ; to excoriate. Often 

I kyperboBcallyfci. scarify f 

I c 1250 Meid Maregrete- xxxvi, Mit swopes ant mit scorges 
. habbe ye me flo. 13.. E. E. A Hit P. A. 8c^ With 
I boffetez . watz hys face fiayn. 148a Monk of Evesham 
(Arb.) 73 Sum of hem had her fy tigers flljayne. i 56 s -73 
Cooper Thesaurus, Aduri . . tp be flawed, to be scorched, 
as iide'ns thies or legs he with fretting. 1396 Colse Penelope 
(1880) ’168 These fingers should have flead his face. •1610 
B 1 .JoNSON Alch. IV. iii, You shall. .Be curried, claw’d, and 
flaw’d, and taw’d, indeed. 1628 Donne liv, 546 If 
thou flea thy selfe with haire. clqath.es and whips. 1659 
Lovela'ce Poems {xZIxg) 233 Rayl, till your edged breath fle^ 
your raw throat. 1697 Dryden Virg, Ess. Georg. ix7sx) I, 
206 The Goats and Oxen are almost flead With Cold. 1721 
CiBHER Rival Fools in, I’ gad he wou'd have fiea’d your 
Backside for you, 1748 Relat Earthq. Lima xix.% 3. 292 
The Tasteof it is so harsh, that it flteas the Tongues of such 
as are not used tp it. 1840 Mrs. Carlyle s Oct., In 
the .ardour of my medical practice I flayed the whole neck 
of me; with a blister. 1849 'WhcmiJX PI isi, Eng. (1871) 
IL. XV. 171 The prospect of dying in Newgate, with a back 
flayed and an eye knocked out, 

3 . fig: and transf. 

• a. To inflict acute pain or torture upon. 

1782 CowPER Err. 583 Habits are soon assum’d ; 

but when we strive To strip them off, ’tis being flay’d 
alive. 1884 L. J. Jennings Croker Papers II. xiv. 49 
Macaulay has laid bare the entire process of flaying an 
author. K - " 

b- To divest (a person) of clothing; to strip’, 
undress, humorous no7tce-use. 

x6ii Shaks. Wint T. iv. iv. 655 Nay prethee dispatch; 
the Gentleman is halfe fled already* 

c., To. Strip (a person) of his money or belong- 
ings by extortion or exaction ; to pillage, plunder. 
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FLAY. 

AlsOj to do tliis by cheating ; to ^ clean out’. Gf. 
flceUi shear. , ; 

1584 PowEL Lloy<£s Camhia 345 Officers, were .sent 
afresh, to flea those who had been shorne before. 1620 
Melton Asfrei^og-. 3 A griping Lawyer ..'will bee sure 
to fleece him, if hee do not flea him. 1620 Frier Rns/i 
21, I haue beene among players at the Dice and Gardes, 
and I haue caused . . the one to flea the other. 1621 Burton 
Anat.Mel. i. ii. iv. (1651) 157 They are. . so flead and fleeced 
by perpetuall exactions. s6os Temple X^?/. to Ld. Arling’' 
Wks, 1731 n. 6 The Hollanders, .being.. flay’d. with 
Taxes, distracted with Factions. 1879 Froudb Cassarxxii. 

381 Phmdering cities and temples and flaying the people 
with requisitions. . S893 Farmer Flay. .2 (Am^lcan) 

To clean out by unfair means. 

d. To Strip (a building, or the like) of its 
exterior ornament or covering. 

1636 Davenant iFitts V. 'v, How 1 flea monuments of their 
brazen skins ! 1670 J. Covel Fiafy (Hakh 1893) 182 The 
ruins of an old castle that was here; it was ail flead to 
build the Turkish moschs. 1687^ Burnet Trav. ill (1750) 
169 The Outside, .is quite flay’d, if I may so speak,’but on 
design to give it a rich Outside of Marble.^ 1847 Tennyson. 
Prim. V. 514 As comes a pillar^ of electric cloud, Flaying 
the roofs and sucking up the drains, 

4. To strip or peel off (the skin). Also with offy 

1 * 

C12S0 Meid Maregreie xxxlv, Al bet fel from^ he fleisc 
gunnen ho to flo. 1382 Wyclif Micah lii. 3 Whiclieeeten 
fleshe of my peple and hildiden, or flewen, the skyn of 
hem fro aboue. C1450 Henryson Wolf Wedder 39 
Poems (1865)204 With that in hy the doggis skyn of he flew. 
1587 Mascall Govt. Cattle^ Hogges 267 They doe^se to .. 
flea vp the skinne on both, sides. . c 1626 Dick of Devon, v, 
i. in Bullen O. PI. II. 97. Flea the Divells skin over his 
cares. 1646 Evelyn Diary 23 Mar., As it snows often it 
perpetualy freezes, of which I was so sensible that it flaw’d 
the very skin of my face. 165^ H* Second jLas/i ip. 

Eathns. Trinmfh. (1655) 168 I'ouchy, proud men . as it 
were with their skims flean off. 1743 Fielding % 
vii, The first man that offers to come in here, I will have 
his skin flea’d off. 1863 Swinburne Atalanta 58 And we 
will flay thy boar.skin with male bands. 

transf and fg. 1607 Dekker Norihio. Hoe ri* .Wks. 
1873 III. 28 Flea off your skins [1.^. take off your disguise]. 
1654 Whitlock Zooiomia 530 [The world’s] out-side filme 
of contentedne.sse, which when flaid off, what appeareth but 
vanity, or vexation of Spirit. ■ ' 

^b. To tear off (a man’s beard) together with 
the skin. Obs. 

£•1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 12452 Fful manye 
kynges had he don slo, and flow l?e bercles of alle J?o. c 1450 
Merlin 620, 1 shall.. make thy beerde be flayn, and draw 
from thy chyn boustoUsIy. 14^0-85 Arthur u 

xxvii', They gaf hym their berdys clene flayne of. 
h. transf. (chiefly dial.) a** To strip the bark, 
rind, husk, dr other integument from ; to bark, peel, 
b. To remove or strip off (rind, bark, etc.). Also 
with (Chiefly, in form , 

a. 1 S 74 Scot Hof Card. (1578) ^9 To flawe the Poales 
. .is more than needeth to be done in thys behalfe. 1686' 
Plot Staffordsh. 382 They flaw it [Timber] standing about 
the beginning , or middle of , May. 1713 ^Derham Ifcys.-' 
Theol. IV. xi. 192 Birds, who have' occasion to husk and 
flay the Grains they swalloW. 186^ Echo g Oct., In Sussex' 
..a man was believed to earn from fip to ^^45 in the year, 
including what he gets from flawing timber in the spring. 

b. c 1320 Cast. Lox>e 1308 As a mon )?e ryude fle}>. iS 77 

B. Googe HereshacKs Hush. (1586) 74 Cutte it [a bud] 
round about, and flawe of the rinde. 1623 CockeRam 11, 
To Fley or pull off the rinde or skin, Deglubate. r63i MS. 
Acc. SL Johd 5 Hosf.y [Layd out] for flawinge 

the tanne iiijj. ixd. 1796 Trans. Soc. Encourag. Arts 
XI¥. 234 From the largest of those arms, I flawed off slips 
of rind. . .. r t 

c. To pare or strip off thin slices of (turf). 
Also with offyUp. 

11634-5 Bbereton Trav. (?844) 96 They cutt and flea tdp- 
turves with Unge upon' them. 1688 R. Holme Armoury m. 
ix. 390/2 A Turf Spade, .is to cut and flea Up the surface of 
any thing flat. 1724 Swift Drap, Lett, yii. That odious 
Custom, .of cutting Soraws. ; which is flaying off the green 
Surface of the Ground, to cover their cabins. 1869 LmisdaU 
Closs.y Fiayy to pare turf with a breast plough. 

6. Phrases. To flay a flint i Xo be guilty of the 
worst meanness or extortion in order to get money.' 
(cf. Flay-plint). t To flay the fox', to vomit 
(translating F. slang ecorcher le renam'd)'. 

1653 tJRQUHABT Rabelais i. xi. (1694) 42 He would flay 
the Fox, 1659 XV/r/iw’jfX/VfrvuSaS;) IV. 398 Some of 'them* 
were so strict that they would flea a flint, a 1700 B. E. Diet. 
Cant. Crew, s. v. XViz/,' He’ll flay a Flint, of a nicer Scrat 
or Miser. , , 

t 7 . ?To clarify (oil). Obs. rare^K [Perh. a 
different word.] 

1530 Palsgr. 551/1, I flaye oyle with water, whan it 
boyleth, to make it mete to frye fysshe with. Je detaings 
llmyle. ^ 

8. Comb, t Playbreecb., a nogger. 

1671 H. M. tr. CoUoq, Eras 7 nus 49 He is a more cmel 
flaybreech than even Orbilius. • r 

Hence Played (f flayn) ppL a. 

cx^o ProtJtf. Pam. 163/2 Flayne, or flawyn,tfji-CFr/rt*/r. 
1585 Lurton Thous. Notable Th. (1675) 10 A fleaed 'MousO' 
roasted. 1598 Sylvester Du Barf as ii. i. ni. Furies 
The Dysentery . . Extorteth pure bloud from the flayed veins. 
a 1613 OvERBURV A Wife (1638) 100 His je.sts are, .old' flead 
Proverbs, a 1652 Brome City Wit v. Wks. 1873 I. 363 The 
fresh skin of a flea'd'Cat. • 1725 Povz OdysS. x. 635 Let the 
flea’d victims in the flames be cast 183$ Genii. Ma^. Feb. 
192/2 The loose flayed skin which belonged to the arms. 

Play, var. of 'F ley v. to frighten. . , , . 
Playel, ob$. fofnx of FhsiL, : : . . , 


Player [X Flay + -er ► 

1. One who days ; also flg". one who * fleeces ’ or 

practises extortion. ^ 

C1440 Promp. ParzK 165/1: Flear of beest, exedriaior. 

1598 Flobio Scdrticaporeelliy a fieaer of hogs. 2613 Purch as 
Pilgrimage ii. xiii. § i Euery Fox must yeeld his owne 
skin and haires to the flaj*er, x8oo Hurdis XW. Pillage 
132 Her lamb By the bleak season slain, her welted ^Coat 
Yields to the flayer. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. in. i, Pubsby 
& Co. are regular flayers and grinders. 

2 . Ifist (transl. F. icorcheur). One of a number 
of French brigands in the 14th century, who ‘flayed* 
or pillaged the people. 

1832 tr. SismondTs Hal. Rep, xiv, 310 The French.. had 
hands called flayers fcorchenrs). Cornh. Mag. Oct. 

416 His whole life was spent in raid.s. .upon the Brabanters, 
late-comers, flayers, free companions [etc.] 

Flay ‘-flint, [See Flay sy. 6 .] One who is 
guilty of the worst meanness or extortion for the 
sake of gain ; a skin-flint. , ^ ^ 

1672 Shadwell, Miser i, A pox on this damn’d Flea-flint. 
1719 D’UaFEY Pills 1 . 141 The Flea-flints, the Germans strip 
’em bare. 1842 Tennyson Walking to ilXwV, There lived 
a flayflint near ; we stole his fruit, His hens, his eggs. 
Fl3>ying (fl^^dg), vbl. sb. [f. Flay 

1 . The action of the vb. Flay. 

c 1440 Promp. Pami. 165/2 Fleynge of bce.stys, excorlacio. 
1565 Golding Ovid's Met. Epist. (1593) 3, The fleaing 9 ^ Pt 
piper Marsies skin. 1848 H. Rogers Ess. I. vi. 321 uhe 
flaying and dissecting of a sophist at the hands of so 
dexterous an anatomist as Socrates. 

2 . aftrib. and Co?ttb.y flaying-knifOy season^ 
-shovely -spade. 

1842 Browning Waring i. vi, Some Junius. -shall tuck 
His sleeve, and forth with *flaying-knife. 1794 J. Bovs 
Agric. Surv. Keritaj The oaks are all cut in the *flawing 
season, for the bark of all sizes. 1887 S. Chesh. Gloss., 
Fley in-shovel, a sort of plough with a single long handle 
: like a spade driven by the hand. iS 73 Richmond. Wills 
(Surtees) 242, iij. peatspades, ij. '’^flainge spades. 1879 
■ Miss Jackson Skropsk. Wordhk., Fiaying-spade, an im- 
plement for paring off the surface of rough, grass land for 
burning. r. ^ r. 

Flaying, [A Flay-i-ingS.] That flays. 
t663 Butler Hud. i, ix. 967 Could not the Whipping- 
• Post prevail.. To keep from flaying Scourge thy Skin. | 

: 1728 Gay Begg, Op. n. i. Those -fleaing Rascals the Sur- j 
geons. ' 

Flayl(le, obs. f. Flail. 

Flayn^e, obs. pa. pple- of Flat. 

Flayre, obs. f. Flair k 

Flayt, pa. t. of Flite v . Obs. to scold. 

Fie, obs. f. Flat. 

Flosii (flf)» Forms ! i fldah., fldb., il^a, 

3~5 fie, 3-6 flee, 6 Sc. fla, S Sc. flae, dial, fleigli, 

9 AV. flech, dial', fleck, 6- flea. Tl. i fi€an, 4^^ 
fleen, 5 fleil. [Com. Teut. : OF.fliah str. (prob. 
masc.), flia wk. masc. or fern. ; corresponding to 
MDu,, MLG. vlb vloo\ OVlQ. fldh. flSeh 
str. masc. (MHG. vUch str. masc., pi. flcelUy Hid 
str. fern., mod.Ger. floh fern.), ON. fl& str. fem. 
(fli. flckr ) ; repr. OTeut. ^flauh-y or more probably 
*platik- (cons.-stem) cogn. with Flee v.} 

1 . A small wingless insect for genus of insects, 
PuleXy the common flea being P. irrf ians')y well 
known for its biting propensities and its agility in 
leaping ; it feeds on the blood of man and of some 
other animals. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. S13 Pnlix, fleah. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 

I. 264 Heo Igorst] cwel 3 ha flean. c 1305 Land Cokayne 
37 Nis her flei, fie, no lowse. -cisSfi Chaucer Manciple's 
ProL 17 Hast thou bad -fleen al night or artow dronke? 
1347 Boorde Brev. Health ^ Flees the whiche 
doth byte and stynge men in theyr beddes. i6a6 Bacon 
Sylva § 696 Fleas breed principally of Straw or Mats. 
1733 Swift On Poetry 353 So naturalists observe a flea 
Hath smaller fleas, that on him prey ; And these have 
smaller still to bite 'em. And so proceed infijiitum. 
1791 Boswell Johnson viSsi) II. 186 The counsel upon the 
circuit at Shrewsbuiyr were much, bitten by fleas. *858 
Hawthorne Fr. 4- It. Jrnls, I. 227 Fleas, .in Rome come 
home to: everybody’s business. and bosom. ; 1874 Wood 
Insects Abr. 771 The best-known foreign Flea, the Chigoe 
\P 7 ilex pemtrans). ; 

b. As a type of anything small or contemptible. 
1388 WycliV I Sam, xxiv, 15 Thou pursuest a deed 
hound, and a quyk fle [1382 flyse]. c 1450 Henryson Mar; 
Fab. 195 For it is said In Proverb, But lawtd All other 
verteivis ar- nocht wdrth ane fle. ifibr Douglas Pal. Hon._ 
in. 660 Me thochtyu had nouther force -‘.nor will for till 
haue greiuit ane Fla. 1857 R. Tomes Amer. in Japan v. 
126 J^este Lilliputian bumpers would not have floored 
a flea. , 

2. ~ flea-heetk : see 6 below. 

1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agrie. II. 760 The hop- 
plant, .is liable to be wlmlly devoured, .by the ravages of 
' the flea. 1842 Johnson Farmer s EncycL, Fly in Turnip's 
(Altica nemorum). At is sometimes called the black jack 
and sometimes the flea or black. fly. s86o Curtis Far?n 
insects List Engravings, Altica nemorwn, the Turnip fly 
i or flea. Altica concinna, the Hop Rea or htttlt. 

3 . Applied, virith, defining word prefixed, to small 
; crustaceans which leap Hkfe a flea ; see Sand-flea^ 

Vi ATE^-FLEA.-' -Peach-flea iXJ.S.)'>^'sand flea. 

1888 Riverside Nat. Hist. II. 76 The ‘beaoh-fleas* so 
■ common on thfe sandy benches. - ' 

: 4 . phr. A fleet in ones tar\ said of a stinging or 

; mortifying reproof,' rebuff, of repulse, 'whiph serid^ 


one away discomfited : chiefly in phr. /i? ^1? {sm^y 
etc.) away with, a flea in one's ear. t b. F or- 
merly also — anything thaf surprises, or ^alarms, 
matter for disquietude or agitation of spirit : after 
F. {avoir or mettre) la puce^ct Toreille. < 

C1430 Pilgr. Lyf. Manhode ii. .%xx\x. And 

manye oothere grete wundres [ye haue seyd] whiche ben 
fleen in myne exeis , puces es oreilles), xsil f'c- De 
L’ Isle's Legendarie B vj b, Sending tbem away with fleas 
in their eares, vtterly' disapointed of their purpose. 1577 
Dee Reldt. Spir. 1. 11659) 423 [He] at length had such his 
answer, that he is gone to Rome with a flea in his care, 
that disquieteth him. a 1625 Beaum. & Fl. Love’s Cure ill. 
iii, He went away with a flea in's ear, Like a poor cur. 1659 

B. Harris Parival’s Iron Age 1. 1. ix. 18 The Protestants 
. .have made Leagues to uphold themselves ; and put a flea 
into the ear of France. 5712 ARbuthnot John Bull in. Vip 
We being stronger than they, sent them away with a flea in 
their ear. 1741 Richardson Pa77iela I. xxil/ 56, 1 was 
hurrying out with a Flea in my Ear, as the Saying is. 18^ 

C. K. Sharpe C<7m (1888' II. 510 [He] came off unvictorious 
with a flea in his ear.' 1887 Rider Haggard Jess xiii, 1 sent 
him off with a flea in his ear, I can tell you. 

5 . Comb.y as ’^flea-catcher, feeder y -skinning; 
flea-brown-y -coloured ' 

1794 G. Adams Nat. ^ Exp. Philos. I. 538 The peroxide 
[of lead] may be precipitated of a brilliant *flea-brov\a 
colour. 1806 Spirit Pub. Jmls. (1807) X. 221 Bug Destroyer 
to His Majesty, and *Flea Catcher in general. 1776 Anstey 
Election Ball (1808) 230 A new-fashioned *flea-coloured 
coat. 1603 Breton Wit's priv. Wealth (1639) Bb, They 
that love their beds are great *Flea- feeders, i860 Sala 
Lady Chester/, v. 81 This .. pebble-peeling '^flea-skinning 
principle. 

6. Special -comb. : flea-bag (slang), a bed ; flea- 
beetle, a small leaping beetle ©f the genus Haltuai 

- the species of which ravage hops, grape-vines, 
turnips, and other plants ; flea-louse, a leaping} 
plant-louse of the family Psyllidx ; flea-lugged 
(6k.), unsettled, harebrained (Jam.) flea-powder, 
a remedy against fleas; d* flea- trap, in quot, an 
opprobrious epithet applied to a person. , ; 

1839 Leyer H. Lorreqiier xxxix, I think the genricmaii 
would' be better if he went off to his/'*^fljea-ba^ himself. 

■ 1842 Johnson Farmer’s Encycl., Fly ih Turnips {Altica 
, w^w£>rMw)..a species of *fl:ea-beetle which attacks the 

turnip crop. 1724 Ramsay Misc. (1733) !• 

*flae-lugged sbarny-facd Lawrie. 1823 Galt Entail III. 

JO Yon lea-luggit thing, Jamie. 1699 Poor R obi ft Nw, 
Since Scoggin found out his *Flea-Powder. a 1616 Beaum. 

& Fl. Bondnea u. iii, 1 Daughter. Are they not our 
tormentors? Car, Tormentors? *flea-traps I 1681 Otway 
Soldier’s Fori. v. i, Do you long to be ferking of Mans 
Flesh, Madam Flea-trap? , 

b. In various plant-names, as flea-dock, the 
butter-bur ; flea-gs^Q'Ss, flear 

; sedge, edrex piilicayis ; t flea-seed, Pldntago 
. Psyllium', flea-weed, local name for Galium 
i verum ; flea- wood (see quot). ^ 

■ 1597 Gerardk App., *Fleadocke is Petasites. 

; 1847 Halliwell, Flea-dock, the herb butter-burr. 1670 
; Ray Cdial. Plant.’ Angh 148 *Flea-.grass. This was so 
i denominated by Mn Goodyer, ; becau.se the seeds. ^o in 
i shape and , colour somewhat resemble Fleas. 1820 Green 

Uunf, Herbal I. 252 Cdrex PitUcaris *FIea Sedge, or Flea 
Grass. 'x$6z Turner Herbal 11. 105 b, Psillium. .may be 
well called *fleasede or fleawurt because y* sede is 'Very 
lyke vnto a fle. 1892 Nbrthumbld, Gloss., * Flea-wood, th^ 

; bog myrtle ot sweet gale, Myrica Gale. A housewife’s cure 
for fleas. W 

; Flea (fl/), V. Also dial, fleck, [f. prec. sb.j 
' irans. To rid of fleas, remove fleas fropi. i 

kzi6xo Healey Theophrastus (1636) 79 He sweepes the 
; house and fleas the beds himselfe. 1700 Congreve W/^ 
of World IV. ix, Go flea dogs, and read romances 1 18^ 
Chesh. Gloss, s; v. Fleck, ‘Heir father had gone up to fleck 
the bed.* 

i Flea, obs. f. Flay. 

Flea>lbaiie* [See Bane.] A name given to 
; various plants : esp. a. A book-name for the genus 
' fjitda (or Pidicarza), esp. Inula dysenterica and 

I. pulicaria. 

: 1348 Turner Names of Herbes iE. D. S.) 30 Coniza maye 

; be called in englishe Flebayiie. 1363 Hyll Art Gardeiu 
; (15931 35 The Gnats also be. .chased away with the decoc- 
tion of the herbe named Flebanei sprinckled on the beds. 
1597 Cf V.RARDTe. Herbal -ii. c.xxiv., 391 Conyza from time to 
time hath been called in English Fleabane, 1640 Parkinson 
Theat. Bot. xiv. xv. 1232 Conyza palustris major, the 
greaterMarshor water Fleabane. 1794 Martyn 
Bot. xxvi. 394 The Flea-banes middle (dysenl erica) le.ss 

{pulicaria') are. of this genus {Inula). 1854 S. Ihomson 
Wild E'l. III. led. 4) 243 The. flea-banes arm; noted 
for smoking off fleas. 

b. A boCk-name for the genus Erigeron, esp. 
E. acre (colled also blue fleabazze). 

1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. <1814) 364 The fleabaiip 
of Canada has only lately been found in Europe. 18^ 
Green Gniv. Herbal L 513 English botanists have named 
it iErigeron acre"] blue-flowered or purple flea bane. 

J. DaviEs Manual Mat. Med, 220 Philadelphia Flea Bane. 

Scabious. Erigeron philadeiphicnmi 1863 Earing- Gould 
Iceland 190 The drier ground was starred with white an^ 
pink Alpine flea-bane {Erigeron A tp,).^ . 

C. Applied to Planlago Psyllium (from tbe ap-, 
pearance of the seed). _ .... ^ 

*578 Lyte Dodoens i. Ixx. ib4Tlxxs Herbe Is called la., 
liitine Psyllium anfl Herba Pu'Iicaris: .m English Fle^' 
wiirte and Fleabane,’ *397 [see Fleawokt], 
tPlea-Mt, Obs. rare. .^.FLEA-BiTTEN-a. 

jfige Ziwrf. .No. 3194/4 A’flea-bit Mare. . 
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nea*»Mte. . [f. Fi^ea ;r^. + Bite 

1 . The bite of a flea ; the red spot caused by it. 

SS70 Levins Manip. 149/27 A Fleabit, morses cuUcis, 

xj^ W. Buchan Dom^ Med. {1790) 215 The sraall pox., 
begin to appear.. At first they very nearly resemble flea- 
bites. iSoi Southey in Robberds PK Taylor 378, 

I ara u-sed to flea-bites, and never scratch a pimple to a sore. 
3884 Syd. Soc. Lex, Flea-bites have been mistaken for 
. . the rash of typhoid, and other appearances. 

2 . fig. Anything that causes only slight pain ; a 
trifling inconvenience or discomfort; a hurt, loss, 
accident, etc. of very small consequence or import- 
ance ; a mere trifle. (Cf. Flea-biting 3.) 

[<ri44o Hylton Scala Per/. (W. de W. 1494) 1. xxxviii, 
The felynge of thyse temptaoions fyleth the soule noraore 
than yf they herde an hounde berke, ora flee byte,] 358a 
Breton t//d>M/'Vi«aV (Grosan)25/i When all these 

pangues are but Flea-bytes to mine. 1630 J. Taylor (Water 
P.) Brood CortHoranls^ Cutpurse 12 If they doe lose by 
Pirates, tempests, rocks, 'Ti.s but a Fleabite to their wealthy 
stockes. « 1656 Bp. Hall Rem.Wks. (1660) 2 Thegreate.st 
bodily sickne.sses were but Flea-bites to those scor[flons. 
3779 G. Keate Sketches Nat. 1 . 64 The labours of Hercules 
were a flea-bite to it. 386a Sala Seven Sons 1 . vix. 169 The 
money was a mere flea-bite, a miserable fifty. 

3 . A small reddish spot on a horse or dog, re- 
sembling the mark made by the bite of a flea. Of. 
Flea-bitten 3. 

3681 Loud. Gaz. No. 1608/4 A middle-size White Spaniel 
Bog., with two reddish Ears full of little Fleabits. 1690 
Ibid. No. 2571/4 A dapple-grey Mare, .with red Flea-bites 
about her Head and N eck. 

4 atirib. 

1605 Breton Honour of Falonrxlil^ When mortal wounds 
doe .shew but flea-bite smarts. 

Hence Flea-Mta v. irans. *■ To cover with bites 
of fleas’ (Hyde Clarke 1855). Plea-Mter, one 
who bites like a flea ; in quot.y?^. 

1629 Gaule Holy Madn. 324 Wearish Wretch; so like 
a Flea-biter hee lookes. 

t Plea'-bitiug, vhl. sb. Ohs. [f. as prec. -f 

Biting 

1 . The biting of a flea ; the spot caused by this. 

sSS* Hulokt, Fleahitinge, PuUcina signa. 1582 M. 

Philips in Hakluyt (1600) III. 475 They..]eaue 

behinde them a red .spot somewhat bigger than a flea-biting. 
3676 Wiseman Surgery, Lues Ven. i. 5 The attendance of 
a Cancre is commonly a breaking out all over the body, like 
a fleabiting. 

% fg^ Asmallhurtjdamage, etc.; “Flea-bite 2. 
35S3T. Wilson Rhei. 69 b, A 1 these are but fle bitynges 
in respect and comparison of that which I shal now show 
you. 3593 Nashe Chrisi*s 7 \ 86 h. If wee. , make a .sport 
and flea-byting of his fearefull visitation. x6ai Burton 
Anai, Mel. I. 1. 1. v. (1676) 8 That which is but a fleabiting 
to one cau.seth insufferable torment to another. 171X 
R. Cooper Coimtry~Man's ProposaUxjtz'' 13 I will shew 
you that would be but a Flea-biting to the Nation. 

3 . =» Flea-bite 3. 

3598 Florio, Liardo, a horse marked with red ortannie 
spots or fleabitings. 

Flearbitteu, «. [f- as prec. + Bitten fpl. a.] 

_ 1 , Bitten by <or infested with) fleas. 

1621 Burton Anal. Mel. i. Hi. in. (t6y6) 127 Redne.ss of 
the face and itching, as if they were flea-bitten, or stung 
with Pis-mires. ^3626 Dick of De%f on v. i in Bullen O. PI. 
(1883) 11 , 87 In my fieabitten Trundle bed, ^ 3751 Smollett 
Per. Pic.ij.77<^ IxxxviL 36 You Old flinty-faced, flea- 
bitten scrub. 1823 Blackus. Mag, XIV. 508 Snug and 
flea-bitten, in their own personal garrets. 

2 . Of the colour of a horse, dog, etc, : Having 
bay or sorrel spots or streaks, upon a lighter 
ground. 

3570 Will of Bariillmev) (Somerset Ho.), Geldinge flea- 
bitten colour. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Hush. 11. <1586) 
316 b, The fieabitten horse prooveth alwaies good in travell, 
3685 Land, Gaz. No. 2032/4 A Lu.sty .strong well spread 
gray Gelding, .beginning to be Flea-bitten about the Head 
and Neck. 1846 K. Jesse A need. Bogs 2S2 We no w see 
them IpointersJ, .of a flea-bitten blue or grey. 3863 Times 
23 May, A tall and very powerful flea-bitten gray. 

Hence PJea'-bittenness. 

XB37 Rrasers Afag. XVI. 532 The mares’-nests of its dis- 
covery were amply suited by the flea-bittenness of its style. 

Meaeh, dial. var. of Flitch. 
ileagm, obs. form of Phlegm. 

' t Ploak, sh. [?A use of fleak, Flake rA 2 3.] 
A term of reproach used to a woman, 

3636 Davenant Witts m. i, Scirvie Fleakel *tis not for 
naught You boyle Eggs in your Gruell. 

Fleak(e, obs. or dial, form of Flake. 

Fleale, obs. form of Flail. 

Fleam, obs. and dial. var. of Phlegm. 

Fleam (fli'm),4-^.t Foims : 6 fl.eume, J- flame, 
fleame, fleme, (8 fleem, flegme), 8, 9 dial, flem, 
(fleyam, vlem), 7- fleam. Also 8 phleam, 9 
phleme. See also Flue. [a. OF. fietne (Fr. 
f amme) ^^t, fecmet femef \t. fama, repr. 

med.L, fetoma (Wr.-Wulck, 400), fedomum 
(Leiden Gloss, OET. 114), from late Lat. fleboto- 
mum, ad. G r. <pk€^oT(jpoy : see Phlebotomy. F rom 
the med.L. forms were adopted OE. ff me, OHG. 
fietuma, fliedema (MHG. fliedeme, vUeteiit, y!ie- 
dem, m.od.Ger,fiiete) ; cf. also MDu. vUnu, vheme. 
The mod.F. use == sen.se 2 below.] 

1 . A surgical instrument for letting blood or for 
lancing the gums ; a lancet. In Great Britain Ohs, 


or arch. ; the U.S. diets, treat it as still current for 
a gum-lancet. 

[rt 3000 A Idhelm Gl. in Zeiischr, f. d, A. IX. 453 Flcbo- 
tomo, blodsexe flytman.] 1552 Huloet, Bloude lettynge 
. . the instrumente wherwyth bloude is letten, called a fleume. 
3633 CoTGR.j Deschaussoir, a Fleame; the toole wherewith 
Barbers diuide the gum from the tooth which they would 
draw out. 3688 R. Holme Armoury m, xiii. 481/2 An . . 
Ancient Flegme, or Fleame. 373a E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 
76 A little Fleem made of a Flint. 3790 J. Wolcott (P. 
Pindar} Ep. to % Bruce 230 Wks. 1812 II. 166 Nor Scotch'd 
with fleams a sceptered Lady’s hide. 3859 Thackeray 
Virgin, xl, Get a fleam, Gumbo, and bleed him. 3865 
Tyiu)r Early Hist. Man. viii. 219 The sharp stone with 
which the native phleme used to be armed. 3874 Knight 
J)ki, Aleck. I. 881/2 Flemn, a gum-lancet. 

2 . A kind of lancet used for bleeding horses, 

3636 SuBFL. & Markh. Country Farnie i. xxviii, 123 

The Farrier . . must neuer be vnprouided . . with tooles as 
fleame to let bloud with [etc.] 1748 tr. Vegetius' Distemp. 
Horses 46 You shall Strike into it a Fleam made of hard 
steel. 3769 De Foe's 'I our Gt. Brit. III. 304 The principal 
Manufactures here (in SheflieldJ are .. Razors, Lancets, 
Phleams [etc.]. 1847 You.^tt Horse xi. 362 Bleeding . . is 
performed with a fleam or a lancet. 

3 . Comb., as fleam-shaped adj. Also fleam-stick 
(see quot. 1843) ; fleam-toothi, a fleam-shaped 
tooth of a saw, 

1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xvli. 206 The *fleam-shaped 
tips of their lances were of unmistakable steel. 384a 
Akerman Gloss. Wilis, * Flexn-stick, the .small .staff used to 
.strike the flein into the vein. 1874 Knight Diet. Aleck. 
1 , 881/2 * Fleam-tooth. 

Fleam (flfm) jA 2 In 4-7 fleme, 4, 9 dial, 
flem. [App. a var. of Flume (ME. flum), which 
has both senses; but the phonology is obscure; 
there may be some confusion with a Teut. word, OE. 
^fllam \—^flaumo, f. root of OYiQ.flawen to wash.] 

fl. A stream, river. Chiefly in flem Jordan 
\j.flumen Jordanis. Qbs. 

cxgoo St. Mar gar ete Iviii, Ant let the folewen in holi 
fonston, Ase ihG chri.st wa.s ymself y the flem iurdan. 
33. . E. E, Alia. P. C. 309 j)e grete flem of \>y fiod folded 
me vmbe. c 3430 Syr Tryam. 342 To fleme Jordon and to 
Bedlem. 3516 m Alyrr. onr Ladye (1873) p. 1 , Tlxe water of 
fleme lordane was stopped ayenst tiie natural course. 

2 . An artificial cliannel, watercourse, mill-stream. 
Now only dial, 

3523 Fitzherb. Sunt, xi, (1539)55 ^ a mylne fleme made 
with mens hande, ' 3686 Plot Staflordsh. 3 ,6 Cutting a 
fleme or main carriage 18 foot broad. 3879 Miss Jackson 
Shropsk. Wardbk,, P'lem, & mill-stream i.e. the channel of 
water from 'the main-stream to the mill. 1883 Leicester 
Gloss., Fleam, a ‘niill-tail’, the stream that flows from 
a watermill after having turned the wheel. 

Fleam (flfm), Obs. exc. d/al. [f. prec. sb. 2 ] 
inlr. To flow, stream. Also, transf. to drift away, 

c 3400 Destr. Troy xxv. 10004 Blode flemyt o fer in flattes 
aboute. c 3465 Eng. Chron. 92 His trew blode has flemed 
botbe be swerde and exyle. 3863 R. Buchanan Undertones 
320 As the vapours fleam’d away^ behold ! I saw. .A nymph. 

t Fleam, Ohs. rare. In fiym. [ad. OF. 
flime r, Jlieme-r, {, flume Fleam trans. To 

cut with a lancet. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 434 hA Anone the same lytel 
whelke beganne to hlede as one had flymed hit. 

Fleam, var. of Fleme sb. and v. 

Fleamy, obs. and dial. var. of Phlegmt. 

Flean, obs. inf. and pa. pple. of Flay. 

Flear, Fleash, obs. ff. of Fleek, Flesh. 
Fleat, var. of Fleet 3;.. 

Fleawort (flfwmt). f.FLEAsb. 

-f Wort.] A name given to various plants. 

Amongst the plants that have been so called from their 
supposed virtues in destroying fleas are Jnnla Conyza and 
some species of Cineraria and Erigeron. Turner and 
many subsequent writers apply the name to Plantago 
Psyllium, the Lat. and Gr. names of which {Pulicaria, 
i|;uAAtor) refer to the resemblance of the seeds to fleas. 

CToaoAgs, Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 273/24 Pnrirus Xipapi- 
rus], fleawyrt. 1548 Turner Names of Herbes (1881} 65 
It [Psyllium] may be called in English Flewurte. cxgso 
Lloyd Treas. Health (1585) M vij b, A bath made of the 
decoction of flewort taketh away all goutes. 3597 Gerarde 
Herbal u. exxiv. | x. 390 Conyza inaior. Great Fleawoort. 
3601 Holland Pliny II. 239 Psyllium, Fleawort, is 
good forthe vicers thereof. 3756 Sir J. Hill Herbal 
Fleawort, Psylimm, the flower is composed of four small 
oval petals. 3820 Green Univ. Herbal 1 . 304 Cineraria 
Jniegrifolia, Mountain Cineraria or Fleawort Jbid.l, 512 
The old name of this plant [Erigeron Viscosum} is . . great 
fleawort. 3825 J. E. Smith Eng. Flora III, 443 Cineraria 
palusiris, Marsh Flea-wort, 

ait rib. 1600 Surflet Countrie Farme t, xii. 61 Putting 
thereto the muscilage of fleawort seede. 

Fleay (flf i), a- Also 7 fleaie, 9 A<r, flasie, 
fteehy. [f. Flea +-y 1.] Full of fleas. 

i 6 tx CoTGn.y Pulcier, fleaie, of a flej^ full of fleas. 3870 
Jas. Orton Andes 4- Amazons u. xxxvl 487 After stopping 
at fleay TiberiasL 

Flebergebet, -gebit, -gibet, obs. forms of 
Flibbertigibbet. 

i*Fle*bile, Obs. ^a.OF.flebile, ad.!,, fle-- 
bil-is that is to be wept for, also tearful, plaintive ; 
see Feeble.] Of style : Doleful, mournful, plain- 
tive. hXytiahsol. 

a 1734 North Exam. 1. ii, § 37 (1740) 4^ A flebile Style 
this upon a mournful Occasion- ibid. ii. y. § 94 (lyjo) 374 
The more calm and moderate Style, not without a I'inct of 
the Flebile. 


t Fle’ble, V. Obs. [var. of Feeble v. ; cf. the 
OF. forms fleible, etc. otfeible Feeble <3.] inir. 
To grow weak. 

cri35o Will. Paleme 2660 Here men flebled fast& faileden 
of here mete. 

Flebotomy : see Phle-. 
t Fleccbe, Obs. P'orms: 4 flecoM, fllecli- 
cM, (? misprint') fteeche, 3-5 flecche. See also 
Flinch v, [ad. OF, flechir (mocLF. flechir to 
bend), also Jlechier to bend, turn aside, flinch ; of 
obscure etymology ; connexion of some kind with 
F. fleet ere to bend, is commonly assumed, but the 
supposition has not been shown to be in accord 
with phonological laws,] 

1 . intr. To bend, flinch, give way ; to waver, 
vacillate. Ohs, 

zrxsoo Beket 953 Therfor he moste him wel bithenche and 
ne flecchi no^t. cx^zs Poem Times Edw. 11 , 452 in Pol. 
Songs (Camden) 344 Hadde the clergie . . noht flecched 
aboute nother hxder ne thidere. 3340 Ayenb. 253 pet })0U 
ue flechchi uor to leue to guod redi 01350 Will. Paler ne 
763 He set his si5t sadli to Jjat windowe euene, boute 
flecchinge or feyntise. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 41 x 
For }?e staat of holy chirche in Engelond . . schulde nou^t 
fleeche [L. vacillarei']. 13. . AH nor Poemsfr. Vexnon AIS. 
616/171 pe deuel. .flecche p fro godesspous. < 3 I 4 zoHoccleve 
Be Reg. Princ. xli, Some man .. Bappnable erroure 
holdith, and can not flecche for no counseille ne rede. 

2 . trans. To turn out, drive away, 

Perh. another word ; cf. Q.F. flicgan (once) to drive 
away. 

C3340 C^trsor AT. 994 (Trim) Out is he put Adam )?® 
wrecched Fro paradis fouly flecched. 

Fleechere, -our, var. of Bletcher, Obs. 
Fleeh(e, var. of Fleech. 

Il FUcbe (flfj). Also 8 fletch. IFi. flh'he, 
primarily ‘ arrow \] 

1 . Ahr///: — Arrow 8 . 

3710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4755/2 We. .attacked the two fleches. 
3761 Lond. Mag. XXX. 460 Several small fletche.s that 
were thrown up along the front. 3804 Wellington^ in 
Gurw. Disp., To Major Graham 29 Mar., The best thing 
to do would be . . to knock down that bad work in front of 
the gateway, and to make a good modern feche in lieu 
thereof. 1827 Southey ATAif. Penins. War II. 107 The 
suburb beyond the Ebro was defended by redoubts and 
fleches. 3853 J. S. Macaulay F'iefl Fortif 101 The fleche 
, . differs from a redan only in having no ditch. . 

2 . Arch. A slender spire, esp. one placed over 
the intersection of the nave, and transei^t. 

3848 B. Webb Continent, Ecclesiol. 160 A very elegant tall 
flSche for the sanct-bell. 1886 Mrs. Caddy Jeanne D'Arc 
83! ts high-pitched lead roof with many pinnacles and flSchies. 
Flecher, var. of h'LETCHEU, (Jos. 

Fleck (flek), rAl [Not found before i6thc. ; 
though the related Fleck v. and P'lecked ppl. a, 
occur earlier ; adopted from or cognate with ON. 
flekkr flack, VFOz., fltekke), corresponding to 
MDu. vlecke fern. (Du. vlek fern., neut), MLG. 
vkeke itxci., vlek neut , OHG. fleefh, fleccho, 
blow, mark of a blow, speck, spot, place (MHG. 
vlec, vlecke, mod.Gtr, fleck, Jldcken speck, spot, 
hamlet) OTeiit. ^flekko-, kon-r. Cf. the deriva- 
tive Gtr.flicken to patch. 

The ulterior affinities are somewhat obscure ; some of the 
senses strongly suggest connexion with P'lake sb,^ and the 
OAryan root plag- or plak- to strike ; but the root vowels 
seem to belong to different ablaut -series. Further, the 
sense ‘ patch found in continental Teut., points to con- 
nexion with ON.y/f/fe patch, rag, the form of which implies 
I (neither e nor a< as the root vowel. Possibly two distinct 
OTeut. words have coalesced.] 

1 . A mark in the skin ; a blemish, freckle, spot ; 
also, a sore or abrasion of the skin. 

1398 Florio, Varo, a fleck, or freckle in ones face. 3603 
Holland 11 . 377 The greace of a swan is commended 

. .for to cleanse the skin of the face from all flecks and 
freckles. 1695 Kennett Par. Antiq. s.v. Flesfle-Axe, 
Fleck is. ,a sore in the flesh, from whence the skin is rubbed 
off. 38^ Swinburne Poems 4- BalL,Laus Ven. 4 Her neck 
, . wears yet a purple speck, .fairer for a fleck. 3889 N. W, 
Line, Gloss, s. v.. Them harvist-hugs lies inaade big flecks 
cum oot all oh er my air ms. ^ ^ 

fig. 3850 Tennyson / w Hi, Fret not .. That life is 

darii’d with flecks of sin. 1870 HesjbaBtretton 
Eye I. 196 There was not a fleck upon his reputation, 
b, A patch, spot, or streak of c<ilour, light, etc. 
3804 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. (1846) VL 320 They have 
been badly painted, .as it is all run in flecks. 1849 Longf. 
Building Ship 89 Shadows . . broken by many a sunny 
fleck. 1863 Afacm. Alag. Jan, 172 The iimversal blue 
from Earth to Heaven was filled with flecks of fire. 3863 
Baring-Gould Iceland 208 The red gable of Hlitharfyall . * 
with a fleck of white on its apex. 3889 N. W. Line. Gloss, 
s. V. Fleck, Black marble wi’ yalla flecks in it. 

2 . A small particle ; a flake, speck. 

3750 Walpole in Phil. Trans. 47, I never per- 
ceived, that I voided . . any flecks of a stone. x84x~4 
Emerson Ess. Circles Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 125 As we see flecks 
and scraps of snow left in cold dells . , in June. x86i Sir 
T. Martin Catullus, Lam. Ariadne 202 And flecks of wool 
stick to their wither’d lips. 3875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 
92 A fleck of rust on a bright surface of steel will steadily 
enlarge. 

I Fleck, sb,^ Ohs. rare~^, [Origin unknown ; 
the meaning is clear from Isidore Etym. xn. xxix, 
where the L. word is vttlpes ] A fox. 

' 3567 Maplet Gr, Forest 86 The Fleck, .saith Isidore, .is 

1 naturally subtile, and hath many fetches to deceiue one. 


FLEBaB- 


FIiECK, 

t Fleck, sdX Oh. exc. dial. Also jaick. I 

« Flake « 

*S7S Turbervile Fakonrie 364 Barrowes flicke or larde. 
seoi Percyuall Sp. Dici.f Enxthuiui, fai, flicke, sewet. 0 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Gt. Eater Kent Wks. i. 144/2 t( 

What say you to the Leafe or Flecke of a Brawne new p 
kild .. to be eaten hot out of the Bores belly raw? ^ 1881 
/ of Wi<^ht Glo!>s.r Flick or VHck^ the lard of the inside 
of a pig."* 1883 Hmnpsk. Gloss. ^ Fleck^ the lat of a pig 
before it is boiled down into lard. , . ' . , ^ 

p'Opr name. Obs. Used m proverbial s 
phrase and his make., a contempiuous desig- 
nation for a man and his paramour. ^ 

1520 More Dyaloge i. xvii. 22 b/i, I tell you nothyng now 
of. . many a flekke and hy.s make that maketh tlieyre metyng I 

at these holsum hallows. 1532 — Confut. Barnes vni. 

Wks. 780/2 What would the general counsail . . haue sayed 
vnto that frere, and what vuto flecke hys make? 1546 J. 
Heywood Frov. (1867) 57, I did . . heere, How flek and ^ 
his make, vse their secrete hauntyng. j 

Fleck (flek), V. ^ Also 5 fl.ek(k)e, 7 fieoke. 

[f. Fleck sbP ; cf. Jiekka (perh. the source), < 
'D^.fisekke^ Ssr. Jiacka.ijtr.Jlecken.] trans. l^o : 
spot, streak or stripe ; to dapple, variegate. 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 199 The whyght 
flekkyd with the brown. i 57 ^ Turberv. Venerie 10 Their 
legges streaked and flecked with redde and blacke. 1641 
gT^Sandys Paraphr. Song Sol. iv. i, Vntill the Morning 
fleck the sky. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past. u. 55 Two Kids 
Both fleck’d with white. 1798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. lu. 
viii, The sun was flecked with bars. 1830 Tennyson Poems, 
L<yne d* Sorro^v, The first green leaf With which the fearful 
springtide flecks the lea. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton x. 139 
Overhead the still blue is scarcely flecked by a cloud. 1873 
Symonds Poets viii. 250 The feathers of the soaring 
bird were flecked with gold and crimson grain, 
b. To force in flecks or patches into. rare. 

1886 Stevenson Dr, Jekyll viii, The wind . . flecked the 
blood into the face. 

Hence Fle’cking vhl. sb. Also concr. 

1892 Daily News 3 May 2/4 In other materials this fleck- 
ing with irregularly recurrent hints of colour is confined to 
stripes. 1893 Wesivt. Gaz, 9 Feb. 6/1 W’hite spots and 
fleckings in the waistcoats. 

t Fleck, Obs, exc. dial, [? var. of Flag v,'} 
intr. To fly low ; to flit, flutter about. 

1565 Golding Otnd's Met viu. (1593) 189 [She] flecketh 
neere the ground. 1621 Markham Prev. Hunger 
200 The old Cocke, the old Henne, and all their poots . . 
flecke and runne together. x62* G. Sandys Ovid's Met, 
via. (1626) 156 They, .fleck as lowe as earth, And lay their 
egs in tufts. 1884 Chesh, Gloss,, Fleck, to fly. . 00 

transj. and Jig, 1627-77 Feltham Resolves ii. xiv. _t88 
He flecks from one Egg to another, so hatcheth nothing. 
1648 Earl Westmoreland Oiia Sacra (1879) 154 Ihe 
Relict .. Doth voluntary fleck into Deaths armes. 1052 
Shirley Prol. ii The Town will still be flecking, 

and a Play . .will starve the second day. 

t Flecked, a. Her, Obs. [? Misspelling of 
Flect.] Arched, bent. 

i66x Morgan Sph. Gentry i. ii. 13 The Flecked, The 
Nubile, are of the nature of the Air. X678-X706 Phillips, 
Flecked, a term in Heraldry, arched like the Firmament 
Jig. 1661 Morgan Sph, Gentry i. vii. 101 Devide not thy 
Coat among .the.'deadiy sins by . . the Flecked and Waved 
line of pride. , , - 

Flecked (flekt\ ppL a. [f. Fleck sb,^ or v,^ 

4- -EB ^ or Having or marked with flecks ; 
occas. preceded by some defining word as foam-^ 
pearl-flecked, for which see those words. 

1 . Of animals, their feathers, skins, etc.: Dappled, 
pied, spotted. ^ 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. XI. 321 Foules, With flekked 
fetheres. c 1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 604 He was . . ful of 
largon, as a flekked pye. X548 Will of R. North or 
Keling (Somerset Ho.), Flecked cowe. i6ox Holland 
Pliny II. 403 They [sheep] will proue flecked and of diuers 
colours. X786 CuLLEY Live Stock (ed. 4) 41 The generality 
are red and white mixed or what the breeders call flecked. 
*88i Leicestersh. Gloss., Flecked, spotted, mottled, speckled, j 
b. Of a person : Marked with spots; freckled. 
1868 Geo. Eliot Sp. Gipsy 54 Pepi'ta, fair yet flecked. 

■f C. Of wood-work : Grained ; marked. Ohs, 

1664 Evelyn Sylva viii. 27 The firme and close Timber 
.. [of the Wall-nut tree] is admirable for fleck’d and 
chambletted works, 1670 Ibid, xxvii, (ed. 2) 134 Curiously 
polish’d and fleck’d cups and boxes. 

•j* 2 , Of persons, their faces or cheeks ; Marked 
with patches of red ; flushed. Ohs. 

1544 PyLKE-Vi Regim. Lyfe ixsSo) U v}, The face red in 
coloure & flecked. «i577 Gascoigne Wks. (1587] 

103 His flecked cheekes Now chery red, noW pale and 
green as leekes. 1621 Burton Anai. Mel, u, v. i, vL (x65x) 
396 If they drink a cup of wine or strong drink, they are as 
red and fleet .. as if they had been at a Majors feast. 1693 
Congreve xi. 317 What tho thy Wife., come 

reeking home, Fleck’d in her Face, and with disorder’d Hair. 

3. Of darkness : Dappled with bright spots. Of 
the sky : Dappled with clouds. Of clouds : Cast 
like flecks over the sky ; in quot.y^*. 

XS97 Shaks. Rom. ^ ful. ii. iii. 3 (Qo. i\ Flecked darke- 
nes like a drunkard reeles, From forth daies path, a 1649 
Drumm. of Hawth. Hist. Jos. V Wks. {17111 106 Many 
were groping through these flecked clouds of ignorance. 
i8xo Scott Lady o/ L. m. ii, Invisible in flecked sky, 1 he 
lark sent down her revelryL x866 T. Edmondston 
4^ Ork. Dial., Flecked, applied to the bottom^ of the sea 
w'hen it has bunches of seaweed growing upon it. 

+ Flo'ckoiiy V* Obs. exc. dial, [f. Fleck sb. + 
-EX fi.] a. intr. To take a fleck or shade of colour ; 
to colour, turn. b. irans. To mark with flecks. 


Hence Fle'okened ppL a., flecked, grained, 
marked. 

1641 Best Farm, Bks, (Surtees] 50 When they [Oates] 
once beginne to shooie they will streightway after beginne 
to flecken. 1881 Leicestersh. Gloss., You nivver see a 
prittier fleckened bit o' mapple-wood. 

Flecker, obs. form of Flicker v. 

Flecker (^fleksu), v. [f. Fleck v. + -eh s,] 
tra 7 ts. a. To mark with flecks ; to dapple, b. To 
scatter like flecks or flakes. (See next). 

1828 Sterling Ess, ^ Tales (1848) II. 4 The wide and 
gleaming river . . fleckered with a mj-riad of keels. 
lUeckered (fle’koid), a. Abo 5 Sc. flekerit. 
[f. prec. 4- -Ei> k] 

1 . Marked with flecks or spots; dappled, streaked, 
variegated. 

CX450 Golaeros ^ Gave. 475 Ferly fayr wes the feild, 
flekerit and faw. 1792 R. Cumberland Calvary v. 495 
Morning .. crimson’d all the flecker’d East. 1823 Moor 
Sufl. Words, FleckePd, variegated, of two or more colours, 
descriptive of domestic poultry, x^x Geo. Eliot Silas M, 
300 Silas and Eppie were seated . . in the fleckered shade of 
the ash tree. 

2 . Scattered in flecks or patches. 

1823 Joanna Raillie Poems 292 Like spots of flecker’d 
snow. i8sx Helps Comp, Solit. ii. (1874) 57 They arrange 
themselves like those fleckered clouds. 

t Flexket. Obs. rare-K [f. Fleck sb. + -et,] 
A small fleck or spot. 

X684 Lottd. Gaz. No. 189S/4 He is of a Liver colour with 
I white Fleckets. ^ 

Fleckled (fle*k’ld), a. [f. ^fleckle, dim. of 
Fleck sb. + -ed ^.] Marked with little flecks or 
spots ; dappled ; also of a person ; freckled. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. <$• Jnl. n. iii. 3 Fleckled darknesse like 
a drunkard reeles, From forth daies path, ^ 1700 Acc, Doctr, 
<5- Disc. R. Davis 26 A woman, .fleckled in her face. 1892 
Daily News 17 Sept. 3/2 Tree trunks all fleckled and 
dappled by patches of quivering sunshine. 

FlecMess (fle-kbs), a. [f. Fleck shJ + -less.] 
Without a fleck or spot ; writhout blemish. 

1847 Tennyson Princ . ii. 2741 I bar My conscience will 
not count me fleckless. 1874 Lisle Carr f udi Gwynne 
1 . iv. 115, A. .fieckless sky over-head. 

Hence Tle'cRlessly adv. 

1891 Miss S. J. Duncan Soc. Departure 283 The passage 
was flecklessly whitewashed. , ^ ^ - 

Fle-chy, a. [f. Fleck shX + -t k] Full of 
flecks, i. e. spots or streaks ; also, having a wavy 
appearance. (But in quot. flecky may be 
a variant of Flicky.) Hence Ple'cMiiess, the 
condition of being flecky. 

1694 Lend . Gat, No. 3004/4 One brown bay _Mare,^with 


694 Loud. Gaz. No. 3004/4 One brown bay Mare, with 
Flecky Tail. 1833 J. Holland Mannf. MHal II. 69 
singular grain ofneckiness always observable on the 


III. iv. roo The Fled Hungarian. 1884 Tennyson Becket i. 
i, Bar the bird From following the fled summer. 

t Flede, Obs. [repr. OE. ^flMan i—^fl6djan, 
i. flbd rLoon: cf. 'NdOxi.. vloeden, MH G. vhiMen 
(mod. Gtx. fluten), O^.flkba {flw.fldda).1 inir. 
To flow. 

c X175 Cott, Horn. 209 pine vif wunden, and pe eadi &od 
pet of ham fledde. c izo& Lay. 22019 Whmnne pa sse vledeo. 
a I22S St. Mark. 9 pu steorest te sea stream pet it fleden ne 
mot fir pan pu markedesL 

tKedge, sb. Obs. Also 6 flege. App. the 
designation of some textile material. Also atlrib. 

X542 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 2 in Irel. (1621) 185 

Hydes, fells, checkers, fleges, yarne, Unnen, clolh, wooll 
and flockes. 1579 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 287 Vj cotton 
blankets, ij fledg blankets, ij caddow blankets. 

t Fledge, Ct. Obs. exc dial. Forms; 4-7 flegge, 

6 fledg, 5-6 flygge, 6 flydge, 6-7 flidge, Jaig(ge, 
fLeg, 6- fledge. [OE. ^flyege (in Kentish form 
^fleege), not found exc. in the ^compound tmfligge, 
rendering L. inplumes in Avianus Glosses a 1 100 
(see Napier in 2 June 1894) ; correspond- 

ing to MDu. vlugge {V>\x. vltt^, MHG, vlucke, 
OHG, flucchi {QQr.fliigge, a LG. form for HG. 
flucke):-ViGeT. yinggJO; t *flug~ root of 

yieztgan to ILY.] 

1 . Of young birds (rarely of the wings) : Fit to fly; 
having the feathers fully developed, fledged. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xii. iii (x 495 > They 
take fro them meete whan they ben flegge and rype. 14. • 
Piers of FuUham in Hartshorne Metr. Rom. 124 Which 
causeth them to be taake or they be flegge. 1526 Pilgr. 
Perf. { W . de W. i33i>t33 Byrdes full flygge, 1593 P^ele 
C/iron. Edw. I i8o If his wings grow fiig, tli^ey may be 
dipt. 1606 Sylvester Du Bartas n. iv. n. Magnificence 
698 Some douny-clad, some (fledger) take a twig To pearch- 
upon. 1692 R. L’ Estrange Fables Ixxii. 71 The Birds 
were not as yet Fledge enough to Shift for Themselves. 
1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey), Fledge or Fledged. 1820 
Vlii.zviKnk'si Chesh. Gloss., Fligor Fligge.f 
transf. and Jig. t566 Drant Horace 1 o Rdr. 2 Natheles 
such vices as were then flydge. .he assaileth fearcely. 1623 
T. Scot Highzv. God 64 As soone as be is fligge, and comes 
fresh out of the Vniuersitie. 1633 G, Herbert Tempki 
Death iii, The shells of fledge souls left behmde. 1662 Tuke 
Adv. 5 Hours ni. i. Your noble Love has Wings, Ands 
ever Fledge. , ^ ■ , 

2 . Furnished for flight. Const, wilk. Also 

Ji^. 

163X Milton in Birch Life Wks. 1758 1 . 4 All the fond 
hopes, which forward Youth and Vanitie are fledge with. 
x^’j—.p, L. III. 627 His shoulders, fledge with wing.s. x8o6 
T. Grahame Birds Scoil. \. 4 Like an arrow-fledge he darts. 
1814 CKre Dante, Hellxni. 16 The huge belly fledge with 


A singular grain ofneckiness always observable on the 
surface [of real Damascus blades]. 

Flecnode (fle*knt>ad). Math. \S.flcc- root of L, 
flecUre to bend + nod-us knot, Node.] (See quot.) 
Hence Ple-cnodal a., pertaining to a flecnode, as 

flecnodal curve. ^ « u 

1873 Salmon Higher Plane Curtys v\. (1879) 217 Such 
a node may be considered as the union of an ordinary node 
with a point of inflexion . , and the node may be termed 
a flecnode. .r /- r j t 

t Fleet, Obs. rare. In 0 fleets, [aa. L. 
fleet’ ^re to hond.l To bend, turn. lit. Q.ndfl^. 

1548 Hall Chron., Edw, IV, 206 b, He with .. fai re 
wordes, did receive and intertain, to the intent to flecte 
and allure the hartes of other men. 1578 Banister 
Man I. 33 Those Muscles, by whose benefite . . the thigh is 
outward fleeted. ^ , 

t Fleet, sb. Obs. [ad. G^x. fleck hamlet, * spot ; 
see Fleck.] A hamlet, small village. 

1637 R. Monro Exped. n. 89 On this River of the Maine 
where the Townes and pleasant Fleets lie by the water . . 
Their Dorpes and Fleets walled about. 

Fleet ^flekt), a. Her. [Short for Flecied.] 

= Flected a. 

1830 [see Flected], 1889 in Elvi n Diet. H ?r. 
Flectaut (fle*kt^nt), He7\ a=next. 

1830 [see Flected]. 1889 in Elvin Diet. Her. 

Fleeted (fle*kted), a. Her. [f. Flect + 
-ED L] Bent, bowed. Flected arid reflected (see 
quot. 1889). 

x688 R. Holme Armoury ii. xviii. 466/1 Two Arms 
flected, or bowed. Ibid. n. xix. 474/1 Two Heart Leaves 
Pendant, their Stalks contrary flected and reflected. 1830 
Robson Brit. Herald Gloss., Fleet, Flectant, and Fleet ed,_ 
any thing bowed or bent. 1889 Elvin Her., Fleeted 
and reflected, bowed or bent in contrary directions or turns, 
in a serpentine form, like the letter S. 

t Flec-tible, a. Obs. rare-\ [f. Flect v. + 

-IDLE.] Capable of being bent. 

1705 C. PurshalL Macrocosm 227 Bodies that 

are. .Flectible and Yielding, 

Flection, -al, -less : see Flex-. 

Fleeter (fle-ktoi, -w). AnaU [f, Flect 7;. -h 
-oii.] « Flexor. 

x666 J. Smith Old Age (ed. 2) 65 The chief flectqr the 
Psoas. 1836 I. Taylor PAys. Th. Another Life xvii. 241 
The muscles . . of the arm . . consisting only of flectors and 
deflectors. ^ - v 

Pled (fled), ppl. a. [pa. pple. of Flee v.] In 
senses of the vb. ; 

x62X G. SKVixnsOvursMet.VL.gtx Fled Soules thou shall 
restore to their aboads. a 1709 J. Nimmo Narrative (x^Zg) 
51 Ane honest fled Scotsman's hous. 1822 Byron Werner 


wings. , . . . J 

3 flg> All in a flutter, high-spinted. 

X46X M. Paston in Paston Lett. 1 . 544 He and alle his 
olde felaweship . . arn ryght flygge and mery. 1642 Rogers 
Nanman 350 Haue not your recoveries made you more 
fledge and sawey with God? 

Hence F Fled^ eness. Obs . 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 167/1 FIygne.sse, maiuritas. 1530 
Palsgr. 221/1 Flyggenesse of byrdes, plumeuseti. 

Fledge (flecl^], Also 6-7 flidge, 9 dial. 
fleg, fllig. [f. prec.] . , ■ . . . 

\. intr. Of a young bird: To acquire feathers 
large enough for flight ; to become fully plumed. 
Also fig. 

1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. I. 72 When the wheate was 
ready to be ripped her yonge began to fledge. 1637 Greene 5 
Tkeeves falling out Pref., In Westminster . . doe they every 
day build their nests, every houre flidge. 1865 Swinburne 
Poems <5- Ballads, Felise 69 Birds quick to fledge and fly at 
call Are quick to fall. , . ,v 

2 . trans. To bring up (a young bird) until its 
feathers are grown and it is able to fly. Mcho fig. 

1589 Pappe w. Hatchet Cb, They [the Martins] both 
breed in Churches, and bauing fledgde their young ones, 
leaue nothing behind them but durt. 1596 Shaks. 

V. III. i. 32 Shylocke for his own part knew the bird was 
fledg’d. x623 Webster Duchess Malfy lU, v, Yoim wiser 
buntings, Now they are fledg'd, are gone. X659 D. Pell 
Impr. Sea Ded. A vb, This Book, .was hatched and flidgea 
in one of your ships. 1760 Fawkes Anacreon xxxiii. X5 
Some, quite fledg’d and fully grown, Nurse the Younglings 
as their own. ' , , , 

3 . To provide or furnish with feathers or plumage ; 
to * wing * for flight ; also, to deck or adorn with 
feathers. 

1614 C. Brooke Eetlogues, To W. Browne zt Whose_ tender 
Pinions, scarcely fledg'd m show, Could make his way 
with whitest Swans in Poe. 1725 Pove Odyss. t. 125 the 
sandals of celestial mould, Fledged with ambrosial plumes. 
i7a4CowpER Task iv. 214 The world’s time, .has his pinions 
fledg’d With motley plumes, 

fg. 1847 Tennyson Princ. iv. 19 Lightuer move ilie 
minutes fledged with music. 

4 . To cover as with feathers or down ; also, to 

form a feather-like covering for. ^ 

1507 Shaks. 2 Hen, IV, u ii. 23 The luuenall (the Prince 
your Master) whose Chin is not yet fledg'd. 
in Ann, Reg. 235 Then talks of sport ; how many vviLd ducks 
seen ! What flocks of widgeon too hath fledg’d the green I 
1784 Cowper Task v. 26 The bents And coanser grass, .now 
. .fledged with icy feathers, nod superb. 18x4 Cary Dante, 
Paradise ix. 96 The unripen’d down That fledged my cheek. 
1820 Keats Ode to Psyche S 5 Far, far around shall those 
dark-cluster'd trees Fledge the wild-ridged mountains steep 
by steep. x888 Lowell Recall in Heartsease ^ Rue 91 
Though snowflakes fledge the summer's nest. 
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FIiBE. 


FLBDGELESS. 

5. To fit (an arrow) with a feather ; to featlieri 

Cf. Fletoh V . 

1796 Morss Amer. Geag. ll. 596 Eagles’ feathers to fledge 
arrows wich. 1S08 Moore Corru^tioa v, 96 Like a young 
eagle, who has lent his plume To fledge the shaft by which 
he meets his doom. 1871: Rossetti Poejns, Troy Ttrwn xiiij 
Cupid took another dart, Fledged it for another heart. 

Hence Fledged fpL a.^ iit. and Jig , ; sometimes 
in combinations halJP new-Jledged\ 

Fle*dgmg 2 '^/. .r3. and ///. 

1579 E. K. ill Spenser's Sheph. Crz/. Ep. Ded., You may 
perceiue he was. .full fledged. Beaum. & Ft, Laxm 

Can;iy i.\\ That yong-man, who was not fledg’d nor skii’d 
In Martiall play. 1659 H. Peel Impr, Sea. 98 This may 
pull down your flidged pliimes. 1774 White in Pliit 
Tnins, LXY. 268, I . . found they had made very little pro- 
gress to wards a fledged state. 18^ J. Grahame Birds Scotl, 
35 The parent's partial eye Shall view the fledging wing. 
x%3 Wheweel ^ Gen. Physics i. 32 The. .hatching, 
fledging, and flight of birds. 1863 Swinburne Poems <5* 
BalLy Lave at Sea 17 Our seamen are fledged Loves. 1887 
Sat, Rev. 12 Nov. 66r Such denials merely serve to mark 
the fact that thought is already fluttering, though it is not 
yet full fledged. 

Fledgeless (fle-d^les), a, [f. Fledge a, + 
-LESS.] Unfledged. . 

1769 J, Gerrard in Monthly Rev. XLTI. 183 For me his 
hand the fledgeless dove betray’d. x8o6 J. Grahame Birds 
Scotl. 602 In seven days more expect the fledgeless young. 
1859 Ld. Lytton Wanderer (ed. 2) 97 The fledgeless 
nurslings of Regret. 

rieageling, fledglillg (fle'd^lig), sL and a. 
[f. as prec. + -LiE-a,] 

1. A young bird just fledged. 

1846 Worcester (citing Monthly Revi). 1847 Longf. Ev. 
1. i. 119 That wondrous stone which the swallow Brings from 
the snore of the .sea to restore tke sight of its fledglings. 
»8 ;j9 Jefferies Wild Life in S, Co. 239 The tiny fledglings 
swim at once if alarmed. 

2 . fig. \ esp. K raw and inexperienced person, one 
just starting on his career. 

1856 Whyte yLm.vtuv& Kate Cov. iii, Young fledglings 
pining madly for their enslavers. 1866 Reader 10 Feb. 148/2 
The few ideas they have were hatched only yesterday ; but 
the beauty and vitality of the fledglings they are so proud 
of, bear no proportion to their youth. 1877 Owen Wellesley's 
Desp, p. xlvi, On emerging from the College, the fledgling 
should (as at Woolwichltake rank according to tlie impartial 
award of the educational authorities. ^ 

3 . attrib, {appositive) ot madj. 

1830 Tennyson Clarihel 17 The fledgling \laier edd. 
callow] throstle iispeth. 1876 E. C. Stedman Vici. Poets 
XX. § 3- 390 The style of fledgling poets. 1888 Pall Mall 
C, 3 Nov. JO ft The little fledgling party which had hardly 
broken its shell, .the Liberal Uniomsts, 

Fledgfy a. [f. as prec. + -t ^ .] 

fl. a. Of wings: Furnished with feathers, 
feathered, b. Of young bees : Ready to fly. Obs. 

*383 Stanyhubst Aeneis i. (Arb.j 27 Hee flitters swiftly 
with wynges ful fledgye beplumed. Ibid.jy., They [bees] do 
foorth carry theyre yoong swarme fledggie to gathring. 

2. Covered with feathers, feathery. 

1818 Keats Siafia 41 Where a fiedgy sea-bird choir Soars 
for ever 1 18x9 — Oiho n. ii. 102 The swan, soft leaning on 
her fledgy breast. 

T Fle’dwite. Obs. An alleged term of OE. 
law (see qiiot). 

[The explanation below is prob. a mere conjecture due to 
a^ociation with mpd-Eng. jded. It has l?een suggested 
that the word may have arisen from a misreading oijerd. 
wife (see Feru 

1579 RasialPs Temtes of the 93 that is 

to bee quyte from amercements when an outlawed fugitive 
cometh to the Kinges peace. [Hence in many later Diets.] 
FIe(©, obs. f, of Flat, Flea, Fley, Fly. 

+ Fie©, [f. next vb.] Flight. 

If 1360 A. Scott Poems (E. E. T. S.) 10 And all the feild 
cryd, fy on him ! Sa cowartly tuk the fle for fer. 

•Flee (fi^> Ta. t. and pa. ppld. fled (fled). 
F'orms i see below. [A Com. Teut originally str^ 
vb. : OE. fiion {fidak^ fittgon, fiogen) «= OFns.fiia, 
O^. fiiohan (MI)u. vllen^ pa. t, viS, later MDu. and 
mod. Du. vlieden. pa. t. vlood., pa. pple. vioden), 
0)5.0, fiiohan (MHG. vliehen, xxxo50t.x.fiiehefd)f 
ON. fiyct^ fijfja (with -jo- suffix in pres, stem), str. 
pa. L fiuRom, more commonly inflected weak, 
fiytSa, pa. pple. fiyidr (Sw.^, pa. X, fiydde, 
Oz.. fiye^ pa. X. fiyede)^ Goth. OTeiit, 
^phuhan (inflected plauh^ p/ugum, plogono-'). 
The root (pre-'l'eut. *tleuk-') has not been found 
outside Tent, As the original initial p has become 
/in all the Teut, langs. exc. Gothic, those forms of 
the vb. which according to Verner’s law change h 
into^came to coincide with the corresponding fonns 
of 'Jetegan to Fly; hence in all these langs. the 
two vbs. have been more or less confused together. 

In OE- the vb. was, so far as Is known/always strong. 
The str. pa. t. and pa. pple. survived in occasional use down 
to the 15th c. ; but in the 13th c. the weak pa. t.Jledde^ pa. 
ppIe./<?^f(^f began to be used, and soon became more common 
than the earlier forms. Their origin is ob-wure: normally; 
they would imply an inf. fledeiyt^ and one instance of jdede 
inf., w'ith the sense ^ to flee’, ha.s been found in isth c. ; but 
little stress can be laid on this, on account of the late date, 
and the possibility that the form may have’ been' invented 
by the writer for the sake of rime, on the analogy of the 
pa t. (for which Caxtort ha&fleded). Identification 

■with Flede to flow or flood seem.s impossible on account of 
the difference in sense. Sonm have eomimred/ei/tf with the 


pu. fom vlteden\ but the Du. practice of inserting a 
euphonic d in vbs. with roots ending in h (as in helijdejtf 
woijdetty vkiden)'i% peculiar to that lang. (first appearing in 
late MDu.), aha has no parallel in Eng. ; further, the Dn. 
vb,, in spite of its alteration in form, is still conjugated strong ; 
hence it seems probable that the resemblance between the 
Du. and Eng. forms is purely accidental. The resemblance 
of ME./(fdAfr to Sve.fydde may possibly be more significant. 
In MSw. those vbs. which, in consequence of contraction, had 
their present stems ending in a long vowel, formed their past 
tense in ‘dde for the earlier fe ; the change, according to 
Noreen, dates, so far as the spelling is concerned, from 
about 1350 ; it may however have occurred much earlier in 
some East Scandinavian dialect. The supposition that ME. 
^edde may be of Scandinavian origin is supported by the 
fact that the earliest examples are chiefly from writers whose 
dialect is .strongly marked by Scandinavian influence ; on 
the other hand, it occurs as early as 1340 in the Kentish 
dialect of the Ayenbite. 

The confusion between the \hs.jdee andyTy occurs already 
in OE. In northern dialects the form Jiee is the normal 
phonetic descendant both oi O'&.fieon to flee and oijleo^an 
to fly. ^ In mod. Eng. the association of the two vbs. has 
the curious result that the ordinary prose equivalent of L. 
fugere is /y with pa. t. and pa, pple. yfdrd/ (the forms /dftu, 
Jioxvn have only the sense of L. volare\ whiley’/dM’ has become 
archaic, being confined to more or less rhetorical or poetic 
diction. Even/y ^AJied, indeed, now belong rather to 
literary than to colloquial English: expressions like ‘run 
away’ being substituted in familiar speech.] 

A. Forms. 

1 . Present stem. ct. i 7 // (s3)fl€on,flion, 

fl^a) ; pr. i. 1st pars. £Leo, {Mercian 2nd 

pers. flihst, 'grd pers. flih®, {north, fliiy, pi, 
{north. ; 3 inf. flseen, pr, t. %rd pars. 
flili]), flic]), imper. fli^, sotdh. vlih, 

3-4 fl.€o-n, (3flLo>, flei, 3-5 flee-n, 4 couth, vle-n, 
Viee-n, 2,-6 fle, 6 fley, 3- flee. 

<p888 K. /Elfred Boeih, xxxiii. § 2 He . . flihk wmdle. 
a looo Boetk. Metr. vii. 30 (Gr.) He sceal swiSe flion k^sse 
worulde wlite. a 12*3 Ancr. R, 162 Arseni, flih men. JHd. 
208 Vlih her urommard, er ku beo iattred. a 1240 Ureisnn 
in Cott. Horn. 203 Hwuderschal ich fleon hwon [etc.]. 
<2x230 Oxvl ^ Night. ijS Wei fijt that wel flijt. ^ ^1300 
Cursor M. 2818 (Cott.) pe angls badd^ loth do him flee. 

4310 (Cott.) pou do ke stallworthli to flei. C1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. n8io) 39 pei went egrely, & did k® kynges 
fle. X340 Ayenh, 41 Oper huanne me dra^k k^ t)ut k^t vlek 
to holy cherche. c X374 Chaucer Compi. Mars 105 He . . 
bad her fleen, lest Phebus herespye. cx^fio Sir Pertemb. 
390X He not wyder flene. X393 Langl. P. PI. C. xxi. 346 Ich 
rede we fleo . . faste alle hennes. 1356 Aurelia Sf Isab. F v, 
It that you fley be the daye, you showe to desire it the 
nighte. 

fp. 5 flede. 

CX430 Myrc 1374 Wythowte werke or fleschly dede Py 
chastyte from k® doth flede. 

2 . Past tense, a, i fldah, fldli, sfleahijflseli, {sottth. 
2 vleh, 4 vIea3),4~5flagii(e,(also rarely as 

flei, fleih., fllei^, fleigli (rarely as //.), fley, fle5(li. 

C825 Vesp. Psalter ctAlxx [cxiv]; 3 Sae ^eseah & fleh. a 1000 
Boeih. Metr, L 20 (Gr.) Fleah casere mid Xmm aeSclingum ut 
on Creca.s. cxaoo Ormxn 823 He flaxh till wesste fra k® 
folic. ^ a 122^ Leg. Kath. x6 Wes Maxence ouercumen & 
fleah into Alixandre. a 1223 Ancr. R. 160 He fleih his holi 
kun icoren of ure Louerde. CX230 Gen, 4 Ex. 4^0 Caym 
fro him [adam] fleg. 1340 Ayenh. 129 pet hette agar k® hi 
ulea5 uram hare Iheuedi. 1^x340 Cursor M. 7592 (Trin.) 
Mony fley wik dejies wounde. 1382 Wyclif Ps. cxiv. 3 
The se sa3 and fleis. 1387 Trevisa Higden (RolL) I. 189 
pat prince sauede men \>3.t fleigh to hym. a 1400 Octouian 
1 149 Florentyn yaf hym swych a dent As he forth fle3h, That 
[etc.], c X400 Desir. Troy 6001 As kai flaghe in the Aide. 

3 - 3 flen, 3, 6 fle‘w(e, 4 fl©wgh. [Common to 
tHs vb. with Fly ; ? influenced by str. pa. L of 
Flow.] 

1297 R. Glouc,(i 724) 18 pe kyng with a fewe men hymself 
flew at the laste. Ibid. 1x724) 258 He fieu {.printed flen] 
wyk muche wo. CX380 Wyclif Sel. Whs. 111 . 412 Seynt 
Poule J, . flew^h suche beggynge. 

7. plural. I fluson, -un, 2-4 flti5en, (3 flu5« 
hen, Orm, -enn, fluhen, flue), 3 flu(-w)en, south, 
vluwen, 3-5 flo^en, floghen {hence 5 flogh as 
sing.), 4 floun, 3-5 flow©(n. 

c 930 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 56 Alle . .seflu7;un. c xooo 
Ags. Gosp. Mark v. 14 Soklice pa ^e bi heoldon fluson. 
CX200 Ormin 893 Bake flu^henn fra ke folc. ciaos Lay. 
184s J?a eatendes fluhen [c X273 fiowen]. c 1223 A ncr, i?. 106 
His deore diciples fluen alle vrom him. Ibid, 392 His decipk.s 
, .vluwen alle urom him. atxzs f/didna 52 pat ter fluhen 
inonie. etz^o Gen. 4 Ex. tSi On of hem, Se flo^en a-wei. 
<i:x3oo Bekei 2144 His disciples flowe anon. 1382 Wycuf 
Isa. xxxiii. 3 Fro the vois of the aungil floun puple.s. c X400 
JDestr. Troy 4732 ;The ffrigies floghet. Ibid. 11969 Eciiba 
. . egerly flogn. cx^s Set>en Sag. fP.) Zzd As thay flowen 
toward the' felde. " 

5 . 4-7 fl0dd(e, 4 south, vledde, 5 fleded, 
fieede, 6-7 flet, 7 Sc. flaxd, 4- ifled. plural. 3-4 
? flededen. 4-5 fleden, fledden, -on. 

c 1300 K. Alls. 2441 So beo ferden , . And flodeden [? re.ad 
flededen. ] c 1330 R. Brunn e Chron. (i8ig) 88 Malcolme . . fled 
for ferd. 1340 Ayenh. 206 He him uledde ase wys and hi.se 
uorkt- c 1384 Chaucer N. Pamei.xyg lulo And eke askanius 
also fileden. ? a 1400 Morte A rth .1431 Thane ko Bretons . . 
fleede to pe foreste. r 1400 Desir..^ 'Troy 1340 The Troiens . . 
fileddon in fere and k® Aide leuyt.., 1490 Caxton Eneydos 
xxxl 1x8 Dedaitus fleded to Thetys for. fere of the kynge 
Mynds of Crete, 1407 Wriothesley Chron, (1875) 1 . 3 Perkin 
Werbeck..fledd toBowdley St. tMarie. 1647 H. More Song 
of Sonlx. iiil Txvii, But what could well be sav’d to Simon flet. 

3 . Pa. pple. a, ,x flosen, 2 . fluseh, 3 iflo5en, 
j south, ivloweij., 3-4 yflowefin, 4-'5 floweCn, -yn, 

I iflowenp (4‘flawen)v 


c 1205 Lay. 4764 Breiines wes awsci iflosen. <2 3^25^^ nen 
R. 168 5e habbe 3 keue world ivlowen. 1297 R. Gtouc. 
(1724)311 Of scaped he was & yhowe. C1320 Cast. Lroe 
470 For-ki Ich am of londe i-flowen. 13.. E. E. AUii. /L 
C. 214 He watz fiawen fro ke face of frelych dry5tyn. c 1^0 
Cursor M. 16743 iLaudt His appostils wern flowyn hym fro. 
Ya 1400 A rtkur 579 Mordred was flow, c 1420 Chron. Pilod 
387 He nold not for k® crosse ban flowe. 

0. 4 fledd, flede, -eed, 5 fledde, 4 - fled. 

a X300 Cursor M. 17554 (Cott) He. .es vnto ke felles fledd. 
^1323 Coer de Z. 2301 The emperour was fled away. C1380 
Wyclif Whs. (xSSc^ 290 Fleed of men as disceyt of ke fend. 

X400 Morte A rth. 2488 The dyre feemene are flede. c 1440 
York Mysi. xxii. 188 pis fende kat nowe is fledde, 1539 
Bible (Great) Acts xvi. 27 Supposing that the presoners 
had bene fledde [1357 (Geneva), iftSa (Rheims) and 1611; 
fled]. 

B. Significations. 

1. intr. 

1. To run away from or as from fknger; tc 
take flight to try to escape or seek safety by flight. 
Also, to flee away, out, and /<? flee for it. 

<r823 [see A. 2]. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt, viii, 33 Da hyrdas 
witodh'ce c 1203 Lav. S564» & swiSe monie ker fluwen 

& ferden to Rome, a 1300 Cursor M. 2614 > Cott.) Sco was 
fain to fle a-wai. 1323 Coer de L. 2303 Fiowen was that 
fals coward, c 1340 Cursor M. 9213 (Trin.) pe kyng fley out 
bi ny5tj <r 1400 Destr, Troy 10077 The grekes flowen in fer^; 
& the feld leuyt. 1489 Caxton Eaytes of A. 11. xxxvli. 155 
They shall make as they dide flee. 1559 AfiVn 
Mortimers xx, For they flewe, I feared them, the lesse, 
1603 Camden Rem. 216 One that had in his forehead a 
bounch of flesh, fledde a'way a great pase. 1709 Steele 
Tatler No. 80 F 3 My Confusion at last was so great, that 
without speaking, or being spoken to, I fled for it. 1847 
James f. Marston Hall ix. Some of them fled as fast as 
their legs would carry them. 1884 F. M. Crawford Rom. 
Singer\x88C) L 90 A hundred women will tell you that they 
are ready to flee with you. 

Protierh. <21250 Owl Night, 176 *Wel fi^t that w'el 
fli3t’, .seith the wise. 13. . Prov. liendyng ix. in Rel. Ant, 

I. Ill ‘Wel fytht, that wel flyth’ Quoth Hendyng, 

b. Const. of from, out of. ^ , 

<■823 Vesp. Psalter 2 Feond his.. flen from onsiene 

his. 1154 O. E. Chron. an. 1137 Sume fluhen ut of lande. 
c 1230 Gen. ^ Ex, 430 Caym fro him fiej. c X4SO' Mvrc 1681 
5 ef he haue grace in herte to se How aungelus. . From hym 
faste flen. 1350 Crowley Last 'Trump 29 When Elias fled 
away from Ahab. 1364 Haward Euiropius vii. 69 He 
[Nero] fled forthe of his palace, xs^ Shake. 2 Hen. IV, n. 
iv. 248 The Rogue fled from me like Quick-siluer. x6rx 
Bible fob xx. 24 He shall flee from the iron weapon. 

c. Conjugated with be. 

^1250 Gen. <§• Ex. 3396 Jet sal Se kinde of amalech Ben al 
fled dun in deades wfech. ^1320 Sir Trisir. 2223 Tristrem 
was fled oway. 1480 CfaccciViChron. Eng. ccxxxii. 250 Whan 
pyers was fledde oute of spayn. 1535 Stewart Cron, Scot. 

II. 479 And mony freik out of the feild wes fled. x67r H. 
M. tr. Colloq. Erastnus 543 He won by an assault a . strong 
defenced Castle, whereinto the Lady great with child was 
fled. 

t d. refl . ; also quasi-^rir^^L, to flee one's way. 
cxzos Lay. 16078 Ah flih flih kinne wmi. a x^oo Cursor 
M. 5680 (Gott. ) Moyses . ; fledd him into madian. c 1340 
Ibid. 7676 (Fairf.) He him fled to samuel. 1470-83 Malory 
Arthur Yin. vii, Syr Marhaus . . fledde his waye. 1533 
Coverdale yudith xv. sThe Assirians. .keptnot themselues 
together, but fled their -vimye. 

2. To hasten for safety of protection (/<?, t m). 

Beoivul/q64 {Gr.) Mynte se m0era,hwaer he meahte . . on 
we^ karion fleon on fenhopu. cBzS Vesp. Psalter cxlii[i 3 . 9 
Dryhteh to 8e ic gefleh. C X203 Lay. 16080 Fleo kMer ke ktt 
fleo. a 1300 Cursor M. 6675 (Cott.) pof he to mine auter flei. 
1393 LKdQn. P. PI. Cm. 220 Falsnesse for fere ko flegh to 
ke freres. X33S Coverdale Zech. xiv. 5 Ye sliall fle vntO 
riie valley of my hilleis- *678 Tillot.son Semiotis (ed. 3) I. 
64 We can have, .none in all. the world to fle [ed. 1671 p. 64 
five] to, but Him. X718 PmoxSolonmini. 482 In vain for 
Life He to the Altar fled, 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 176 
The Presbyterians , , fled to the foot of the throne. 1858 
M. PoRTEOUS fahnny 30 Or silly mortal blinks an ee 

To muckle Jupiter ye’ll fiee. 

fb. refl. Obs. 

a xg30 Cursor Mi 5680 (Gott.) M oises . . fled him into madian. 
x6oo Holland Livy xliv, vi. (1609) xi74 The king, . . fled 
himselfe to Pydha. x6io Healey St. A ug. Ciiie of God 
(1620)143 But those, .either fled themselves into such places 
..orelsewerebpughtthither. 

f c. To have recourse Obs. 

1563 Homilies n. Agsf. Idolatry in. (1859) 220 They, .flee 
to this aunswere, that [etc.]. 1660 F, Brooke tr. Le Blanc’s 
Trap. 270 The servants and others fled to their swords. 

3. To withdraw hastily, take oneself off, go away. 
Also, with away. Const, from, out of. Also, To 
swerve ff’om (a commandment) ; to keep {xto from 
(a practice). 

cBz$ Vesp. Psalter cxxxvmlll. 7 From onsiene Sinre hwider 
fleom id c 1200 Trm. Coll. Horn. 127 On his ^uwe'Se he fleh fro 
folke to weste. 1297 R. Glouc. ( 1724 ) 501 Clerkes & lewede, 
that fram thi .seruise wolle fle. <71340 9816 (Trin.) 

His hert au^te hettur hreke in kre k^n fro his biddyngis to 
fle. c 1383 Chaucer Z. G) W. 1307 Lido, Ye wol nat^ fro 
your wyf thus foule fleene ! cx<t4o Partonope 4881 Thys 
made me vtterjy fro yow fleene. i6ri Bibi-e Gen, xxxi. 27 
Wherefore didst thou flee away secretly ? 1717 Pope Eloisa 
X31 From the false world in early youth they fled. 1826 
Kea'ts '^Y. Agnes xlii. These lovers fled away into the 
storm. 1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. ^ Leg. Art (1850) 193 
Two years later he fled from society, 
f b. To depart this life. 

01x300 Cursor M* 20260 (Gott.) Hu sal we liue quen ku 
will, fle.?' 

4. ‘ To make one’s escape, get s?ifi‘ly away. 

A 1360 Cursor M. 7755 (Cott.) par kai fell k^t moght not 
fle. x: X300 Ilavelok 1882 lAte we nouth thise doges fle. 


FliEECH, 


EI.EECEABLE. 


1382 WyctiF Acis xvi. 27 Wen^Tige the hbtin<33?Ti men tor 
to haue fled. ^^1430 LVdg. JfM. 186 He is a foie 

that .. fled Is fro prisoBn. 1667 Milton A X. iv. 963 Flie 
thither whence thou {Satan] fledst. . i8zx Shelley 
272 As a hunted deer that could not flee, 1 . . stood at 
hay., . 

5 . To pass away quickly and suddenly; to dis- 
appear, vanish.. Also with 

CX200 Trm, Coll. Hojn. 175 He is fleonde alse shadewe. 
<2x300 Cursor M. 12075 (Cott.)-And son }?e spirit f>at was 
fledd Again come in >at ilk stede. X38a WycLip AVs:/. xvi. 
20 And ech ijle fley awey and hilles ben not founde. C14S0 
Holland Howlat 140 The Swallowe so swyft, .is fortbwart 
to fle. X639 Massinger Umiai. Combat v. ii. Take not thy 
flight so soon immaculate spirit : 'Tis fled already. 1713 -4 
Pope Ra^e Lock i. 51 When Woman’s transient breath is 
fled, 27;^ Gibbon Decl 4 " R'' 1 * ■^il* *99 T’he animating 
health and vigour were fled. 1818 Shelley Reu. Islam v. 
xliii, 6 As I approached, the morning’s golden mist . . fled. 
1850 Elder* s House 215 Pale flowers, Whose life and bloom 
are fled. x886 A. Winchell Walks 4- Talks m Geol. Field 
2x4 A million of years may flee away before one revolution 
is completed. 

6. Occasiopally used for Fly ( = (Often 

in Shelley.) 

Examples of the present stem from dialect literature (Sc, 
and northern Eng.) are not given here, as in themy?^^ is the 
regular form of Fly. In recent instances, the use of Jtee 
forAy is chiefly for the sake of rime, or to produce a sort of 
archaistic effect ; in older writers it may be due variously 
to confusion between the two vbs., to adoption of dialectal 
phra.ses (esp. in *to let flee’}, or to a development from 
sense 5. 

ciooo iELFRic Horn. (Th.) I. T42 Culfran lufiaS annysse, 
and fieoS him floccmaelum. 1383 Wyclif 'F^r. xlviii 40 As 
an egle he shall fleen out. c 1400 Maundev. (18391 xxiL 238 
The tronchouns flen in sprotes and peces. 1533 T. Wilson 
(1580) 211 He let flee at hym like a Dragon. 2593 
Shaks. Ven. 4- Ad. 947 Loues golden arrow at him should 
haue fled. iSS^ Sylvester Du Bartas ii. ii. n. Babylon 221 
Make fast this rope, and then they let it fiee.^ xflia J. Davies 
Muse’s Sacr. Wks. (Gro.sart) II. 75/1 At which forthwith he 
[the Libard] flees, And piece-meal teares it. 2770 J. Lovk 
Cricket 5 The Youth cries Rub; O Flee, you Ling’rer, Flee ! 
1815 Shelley A lastor 358 1 'he boat fled on. 1821 — Gimvra 
21 1 The dark arrow fled In the noon. 

II. tram. 

7 . To run away from, hasten a way from ; to quit 
abruptly, forsake (a person or place, etc.). 

a 1000 Andreas 1540 (Gr.) Wass him ut myne fleon fealone 
stream, a 1300 Cursor M. 14884 (Cott.) He folus liaim and 
^ai him fle. x^iS Rolls of Par It. III. 225/1 Some fledde the 
Gitee for feere. 1548 Hall Chron.^ Hen. VI, 95 Straungers 
in great nombre fled the land. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, ii. 
i. 19 So fled his Enemies my Warlike Father. 1597 — 
a llm. IV, I. i. iS Yong Prince lohn .. fled the Field. 
1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. ii. i.. Ark 43 The more he 
fa River] flees his source. 1634 Sir T. Herbert YVais'. 3 
Upon better view he feared and lied us. x647--8 Cotterell 
Davila^ s Hist. Fr. (16781 21 He was forced to flee hi.s 
Countiy, lyzS A dv. Cafi. R. Boyle 130 All his Attendants 
had fled his Presence. 1801 Southey Tkalaba ix. xxxix, 
She fled the Place of Tombs. 

Jig-, c 1400 Rom. Rose 478k If thou flee it, it shal flee 
thee ; Folowe it, and folowen shal it thee. 2523 Douglas 
jFlueis'fi. i. 132 Now, at the last, that fled ws euer tnoir. 
The forther cost Itaile haif we caucht. 2536 Pilgr. Per/. { W. 
de W. 2531} 292 All temptacyons fledde theyr holynesse. 
2816 Byron Ch. Har, in. xxxix, When Fortune fled her 
spoil’d and favourite child. 288a Stevenson Nem Arab. 
Jv/JT. (1884) 130 Sleep continued to flee him, 

8. In weaker sense ; To avoid with dread or dis- 
like ; to eschew, shun. Occas. in passive j also 
•f with tTjin. as e/lj: 

a 1000 Boeth. Metr. vii, 30 (Gr.) He sceal switJe flion J^isse 
worulde wlite'. 1 2200 Ormin 8056 |?a flseh I childess coss- 
tess. C1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 127 He fle5 here ferrede. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 1952 (G 5 tt.) Fle falshed and theft, a 1340 
Hampole Psaltiir i. 1 His verray Infers folous him fleand 
bonur, CX386 Chaucer Monk’s T. 265 Fro hir childhod.. 
sche fledde Office of wommen. la 1400 Cato's Morals 55 in 
Cursor Mf. App. iv. 1670 Fle to take wife, .hot ho be hone.st. 
CT400 Lanfrauds Ci-rurg. 59 A wood hound flee}> mete & 
water. <;x440 Jacob’s Well xv, 100 An angry man, .owytli 
to be fled as a raveynous dogge. 1350 Crowley Epigr. 667 
Auoid and fle dice. 1563 Homilies ii. Agst. Idolatry in. 
(1859) 230 Aungels flee to take vnto them by sacrelege the 
bonoure dewe to God. 1766 Fordyce Serm, Vug. Wont. 
<1767) 11. xi. 159 Pice them, my fair pupils, flee them with 
horror, 1818 Shelley Rosalind 41 , 1 would flee Thy tainting 
touch. 

9 . To contrive to avoid, save oneself from, escape 
from, evade. Now rare. 

^ cxzoa .Ormin 9803 Hii j7e33 mihhtenn fleon Drihhtiness 
irre. ax^oo Cursor Jll. 3001 (Cott.) Yoiir barm sa wend 
i best to fle. c 2340 /bid. 22503 (Fairf.) For to flee dai of 
awe. 1563^87 Foxe A. 4* M. (1596)1 108/2, I.. haue long 
fleene tl»e hands of mine enemies. 1821 Shelley Promet/i. 
Uttb. I. 783 On Death’s white and winged steed Which the 
fleetest cannot flee. ■ 

Mee-boat : see Fly-boat. 

; Fleece (fifs), sb. P'orms ; I flops, flies, fl^s, 
3 fleos, 4-6 flies, flyes, 4-6 flees, . flesCo, (4 flus, 
5 fleese, fleys, flesae, 6 fleise), 5-6 .Sir. fleis(s, 6 
flece, Sc. flesche, 7 fliece, Sc. fleesh, 6- fleece. 
[Com. WGer. OE. j^cos neut., corresponds to Du. 
vHes, MHG. vlies {(Str.Jliesz. vliesz); there is also 
a form with umlaut, OE. files, fiys -MllQ. viitis 
{Qtv. fieusz, fidisz) ; the two types represent WGer. 
^fieusoz-, fiiusiz- ; an ablaut variant ^JlEso-z ap~ 
fiears in MLG. and MHG. sheepskin, mod. 
Oer. fiaus masc. woollen coat. Connexion with 
the root of L. plunta feather, Plume,, .is piohable.] 
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1 . The w?oolly covering of a ^eep or similar 
animal. 

a 2000 Lmm Ina c. 69 Sceap sceal gongan mid hi.s flie.se 
oS midue sumor. c 1000 Ags. Fs. Ixxii. 6 And the] astax 
swe s\ve regn in fleos. ^2x225 Ancr. R. 66 Monie cumeo 
to ou ischmd mid lombes fleose, & beoS wode wulues. 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter Ixxii 6 He .sal com down als rain in 
flees soft. 1382 W yclif Gen. xxx. 3S A 1 the fiok of o colour, 
that is, of whyet or of blak flese. ^2450 Holland Hotvlat 
753 Thow joyuss fleiss of Gedion. 2502 Douglas Pal. Hon, 
111. xxxvi. To win the fleis of gold. 2508 Dunbar Tua 
Mariit IVemefi 423 Cled in cair weid, As foxe in a lambis 
fleise fen^e I my cheir. 2563 Winzet tr. Vincent. Liritt. 
xxxi Wks. 2890 II. 63 Maid as certane fieisis of wow. 
2637 T. Mortoh Ne^tf Ef^. Caataatt ii. x, 98 These beasts 
are of the bignesse of a Co we., their fleeces very usefull, 
being akinde of woile. 2723 Pope Odyss. i. 557 Stretch'd on 
the downy fleece, no rest he knows. 18^ J, Grahame 
Sabbath 436 Where lambs of whitest fleece sport on the hills. 
1877 SmuQUBS A nim. Products 66 Its [the Alpaca’s} fleece 
is superior to that of the sheep in length and softness. 

b. Her. The figure of a sheepskin with its wool 
suspended by a ring. c. Order of the Golden 
Fleece X an order of knighthood instituted at 
Bruges in 1430 by Philip the Good, duke of 
Burgundy. 

The right of investiture in the order of the Golden Fleece 
now belongs to the sovereigns of Austria and Spain. 

2525 Two Propk. Eng. in Furniv, Ballads from MSS. 
I. 306 A king to were a flemyshe flece, all Sacksons shall 
hyt Rewe. 2539 Inv. Habtliments, etc,, Jas. V. Scot. 
(1815) 49 Item the ordoure of the Empriour with the goldin 
fleis. 2548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV, 213 The kyng ware 
the golden Flees, and the duke ware the Garter. 2591 
Shaks. x Hen. VI, iv. vii. 69 Knight of the Noble Order 
of S. George, Worthy S. Michael, and the Golden Fleece, 
1842 Longf. Belfry Bruges 22 Knights who bore the Fleece 
of Gold. 1849 Disraeli Corr. 70. Sister ii Mar, (1886) 220 
He [Guizot] had his red ribbon on and also his golden fleece. 

2 . The quantity of wool shorn from a sheep at 
one time. 

<72460 Fortescue Abs. 4- Lim. Mon. xii. (1885) 240 The 
ixth fflese off thair wolles, and also the Shef off }>er 
graynes. 2672 Petty Pei/. Anat. (2692) 54 A Fleece of 
wool in Ireland is about 2 L weight. 2782 Burns Poor 
Mailk's Elegy vi, A bonier fleesh ne’er cross’d the clip.s. 
2829 Scott Anne of G. vi, Tkou shalt have a necklace of 
jet at next shearing-feast, if our fleeces bear any price in the 
market. 1868 Rogers Pol. Econ. xii. (1876) 12 The average 
weight of a fleece was not more than two pounds, 
t b. fig. A share of booty. Obs, 

In quot. X703 fleece is apprehended as ‘act of fleecing ^ 
2601 Holland Livy vi. xv. (1609) 226 Thy selfe wouldest 
have a fliece with them [in parte priedse wj]. 2603 Breton 
Packet Lett. 11. xxxix (Grosart) II. 43 When their wits goc 
a wool-gathering among shrewes that haue had fleeces. 
1703 Mrs. Centlivre Beau’s Duet n. ii. There’s scarce 
a Match-maker in the whole Town, but has had a Fleece 
at his Purse. 

3. in various transferred uses. 

fa. A coating periodically shed or removed. 
2603 Owen Pembrokeshire (2891! 74 The stonne Marie 
beinge cast on the lande, casteth yerely a ffleece of sande, 

b. A crop of vegetation ; also fig. 

2323 Douglas Mmis xu. Prol. 80 So thik the plantis 
sprang in euery pece, The feyldis ferleis of that fructuu.s 
flece. 2793 Trans. Soc. Bncourag. ArtsifilL 2) Y. 86 The 
land . * will produce little else but a fleece of weeds. 2793 
Ann. Agric., Snff. XIX. 214 There was a very fine fleece of 
marl gra.ss. 1831 Scott Jrnl. 5 May, A fleece of letters, 
which must be answered, I suppose. 2835 Browning Two 
in Campagna v. The champaign with its endless fleece Of 
feathery grasses everj'where. 

c. A * head ^ or mass of hair, 

2577 B. Googe HeresbacfCs Husb. iv, (1386) 175 b, Others 
[Bees] cary water with their mouths, and droppes in their 
little fleeses. 1600 S. Nicholson Acolasius Eijb, Wit- 
nesse this snow-white fleece vpon my head, c x6oo Shaks. 
Sonn. Ixviii, Ere beauties dead fleece made another gay. 
1721 Land. Gas. No. 4841/4 Stolen.. a Mare.. with a white 
Fleece down the Face. 2832 Carlyle S art. Res. t. v, The 
Aboriginal Savage, glaring fiercely from under his fleece of 
hair. 28S9' Tennyson Vivien 839 The .. many-winter’d 
fleece of throat and chin. 1865 Swinburne Poems 4- Ball., 
F'austine 3 Back to the shoulder with its fleece Of locks. 

d. Applied to anything resembling a sheep’s 
fleece either in appearance or consistence ; a white 
cloud, etc. ; a quantity of falling snow, or of some 
light substance, as air, vapour, etc., 

1671 R, Bohun Witui 40 Superincumbent Air; which 
I suppose to ly in severall fleece.s or .storys one above 
another. T 685 Goad Celest. Bodies 1. ii. 4 Whenever it 
snows.. the greater is the Fleece, the warmer Is the Air. 
2692 Bentley Boyle Lect L 7 Gertain thin fleeces of 
Atoms, tbat flow incessantly from the Surfaces of Bodies. 
1723-20 Povz Iliad III. 284 Soft as the fleeces of descending 
snows. 2728 — Dune, ii. 362 Till show’rs of Sermons, 
Characters. Essays, In circling fleeces whiten all the ways. 
1746-7 Hervey Medii. (x8i8> 83 Abundance of ruddy 
streaks tinge the fleeces of the firmament. 2834 H. Miller 
Scenes 4 xi. ( 1857? 267 A deep fleece 6f vapour rose 

from the surface. 2853 )Iims. Grinnell Exp. xxix. (1856) 246 
The mackerel fleeces and mare’s tails of our summer skies. 
2865 Masson Rec. Brit.- Philos, iii. 229 Beads or fleeces of 
oily substance hung in some gauze- work. 

e. spec. The thin sheet of cotton or wool fibre 
that is taken from the bfeaking-card. Also, a 
textile ‘.fabric with a soft silky pile used for lining, 

x ct fieece-lined m 0 , 

2853 Ure Diet, Arts I. 510 One [card], called a. breaker, 
which turns off the cotton in a broad fleece of extreme thin- 
ness. 1878 I. Watts in Encyct, BrU. VI, 493 The. cotton is 
taken from th© dpffer in a very light fleece by means «f a 
vibrating, conib.. 


‘ 4 ;. Used for a sheep, or <r<3//^r/. sheep. 

2798 WomoTDP. Pind.) Tales of HoySPss,. 2S12 IV. 427 
And all the tribe of fleeces follow, t a xBoo Wowing oj 
Jock 4 Jenny viii, in Pinkerton Sel. Scot. Ball. (1783) II. 73 
Fyve hundirth fleis now in a flok. _ 1853 Browning Love 
among Ruins ix, All our many-tinkling fleece. 

6. ( 7 .^. The meat taken from the sid^ of the 
hump of the American bison. , 

2842 Catlin jV. Amerj Ind, (x844) II. liv. 181 The fleece 
(hump) of a fat cow, was the luxury of luxuries. 2892 
Army 4 Hazy Jrnl. (N.Y.) 5 Sept. 30/1 The fleece [of 
a buffalo] is the meat lying on each side of the hump ribs 
and resting on the outside of the .side ribs. 

6. Comb., as fieece-encumbered, -like, -Imed adjs. 
Also i* flleece-feeder, one who makes his profit 
out of fleeces (in quot. fig.) ; fleece-merchant, a 
dealer in wool ; fleece-wool, that obtained from 
the living animal at the annual shearings. 

2814 WoRDSW. Excursion vn. 633 The ^fleece-enaim- 
hered flock. 2549 Latimer $ih Serm. bef. Edtv. F/. (Arb.) 
136 There are to many suche *flese feders. « i729 Congreve 
Impossible Thing 128 Tliat *fleece-like flow’r of fairy land. 
x8zo Shelley Clotid 47 The moon, Glides glimmering o'er 
my fieece-Iike floor, 28^ Daily News 26 Mar. 5/7 With 
the exception of *fleece-Iined underwear. <22774 Fergusson 
Iron Kirk Bell Poems (2845) 43 * Fleece merchants may 
look bauld. 2495 Nottingham Rec. III. 42 Centum stones 
de ’‘flesse woile. 2552 Act 5-6 Edw. VI. c. 6. § 1 Mingling 
Fell- wool and Lambs- wool with Fleece-wool 1769 i><r 
Ike’s TcurGt. Brit. 1.94 Fleece Wool, out of Lincolnshire. 

Fleece (flfs), to. Also 6-^ fleese, (6 flece, 
fliese). [f. prec. sb,] 

1 . trans. To strip (a sheep) of the fleece ; to clip 
off or strip the wool from ; lit. and fig. 

2628 Wither Brit. Rememb. viii. 1442 A Clergy, that 
shall more desire to fleece, Then feed the flock. 2652 
Season. Exp. Netkerl. 15 What signified the bleating of 
such of your Countreymen as they daily fleec’d? 2708 
OzELL tr. Boileatts Luirin v. 87 For Thee his Flocks are 
fleec’d- 2885 Pali Mall G. 6 Nov. i/t The impulsive eager- 
ness of some owners to fleece their sheep rather more often 
than is good for them, 
b. transf. 

1667 Waterhouse Fire Lend. 271 Thrifty Oaks, though 
fleeced of under boughs, yet if not headed, may thrive. 

2 . To pluck or shear (the wool) from a sheep. 
Hence fig. to obtain by unjust or unfair means. 
Also, to take toll of, take pickings from. Now 
rare. 

2337 Hen. VI n. in State Papers II. 423 To flece, from 
tyme to tyme, all that you may catche from Us, 25;^ 
Turberv, Venerie 198 Men which fliese a fee From euerie 
widowes flocke: a capon or a chicke. 1393 Na.shb 
Four Lett. Confut. Wks. (Grosart) II. 242 Many lockes 
fleec’d from Tullie. 1603 Verstegan Dec, IntelL v, 
(1628) 115 By fleesing from each of these two countrys 
a parte. 1613 Purcha.s Pilgrimage v. xiv. (1624) 529 Their 
wealth and substance being euery where so fleeced that 
[etc.] 1840 Carlyle Heroes iv. (1858) 293 To divide what 
they fleeced from the.se poor drudges. 

absol, 1593 Nashe Christ's T. Wks;. (Grosart) IV. 258 
Much lesse are they to fleece or pluck from their Maister or 
Sheepheard. 2642 Rogers Naamau 317 Fleece not from 
God. 

3 . To strip (a person, city, country, etc.) of 
money, property, etc., as a sheep is stripped of its 
fleece ; to make (any one) pay to the uttermost ; to 
exact money from, or make exacting charges upon ; 
to plunder, rob heartlessly ; to victimize. Also 
with of. 

2577‘-87 Holinshed Chron. HI. 855/2 The cardinall know- 
ing he was well prouided of monie, sought occasion to 
fleece him of part thereof. 1601 F. Godwin Bps. of Eng, 
359 Alfred.. determined at his departure [from Ymrk] to 
fleece it. 1626 R. C. Times’ WMsth vi. 2717 Many a gallant 
of his gold they fleece. 1692 Wood Ath, Oxon. L 584 His 
father . . fleec’d the Church of Hereford to leave him an 
estate. 1719 D'Urfey Pills (2872) V. 99 When . . Lawyers 
forget a rich Client to fleece. 2772 Goldsm, S toops to Cong, 
II. wks. (Globe) 650/2 In bad inns you are fleeced and starved. 
1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. V. iv. 444 In this manner 
had Tanjore been humbled and fleeced, 2834 Hawthorne 
Eng, Noie bks. (1883) 1 . 463 A begging subseriptionist . . 
has just fleeced me to that amount. 2866 R. M. Ballan* 
ty-siK. Shift . Winds xxvix. (18S1) 320 A place.. where [s^- 
men] . . were soon fleeced of ail their hardly-earned money. 
absoL <.'1572 Gascoigne P'ruites Warre xcVf X 1 imie 
. .fleest in Flaunders eke among the rest. 

4 r. a. To overspread as with a fleece, b. To 
dapple or il eck with fleece-like masses. 

2730-46 Thomson A-utumn 958 Meantime, light-shadow- 
ing all, a .cober CJilm F'leeces unbounded ether. 2748 — - 
Cast. Indol. i. 394 Not Titian’s pencil e’er could so array. 
So fleece with clouds, the pure etherlal space, 1799 
WoRDsw. NttUvig, One of those green stones That fleeced 
with moss, under the shady trees. Lay round me. 2853 
Beecher Star Papers xxxii. (1873) 349 The trees are dres-sed 
with snow . . The bucket, the well-curb are fleeced over. 
2888 Shairp in Knight Skairp f - Friends 87 The sky was 
bright blue, fleeced with the whitest clouds. 

Hence Fleeced ppL «.*• 

<rx8oo CowPER tr. Andreinls Adam'Wk?.. 1S35-7X. 327 
The lifeless skins Of fleeced animals. 2864 H. Spencer 
libist. Duirr.Progr.gi^ The ill-educated children, the fleeced 
relatives, who have to suffer from it. 

Fleeceable (flf'sabT), a. [f. Fleece v, + 
-ABLE.] That may be fleeced, liable to be fleeced, 
cheatable. 

2868 Daily Nesos 24 Dec:, The appearance -.of a member 
of the aristocracy, .paralyses their caution, and renders 
them the most fljeeceable of mankind. 2^2 Pmteh 5 Mar. 
112/2 He liad fleeced all that was fleeceable in DansingtOB. 


FLEECED, ' 

Fleeced (fl^st), ///, [f. Fleece sk + -ed 2 .] 

Furnished with a deece; often preceded by some 
qualifying word as half-^j rich-, welhjieeced. 

1530 C'tess Pembroke Ps. cxiv. 8 The fleezed rammes 
doe frisking bound. 1590 Spenser F, Q, i. ii. 16 As when 
two rams, .Fight for the rule of the rich fleeced flocke. 
x6xo Holland Camden’s Brit. i. 663 A sow halfe fleeced 
with woole, was digged up. Fryer Acc. B. India <$• 
P. 34 Sheep . . fleeced rather with Hair than Wool. 1784 
Swipr JOra/iePs Lett. ii. Wks. 1755 V. n. 27 If. .the grazier 
should bring me one single wether, fat and well fleec’d by 
way of pattern. 2893 Daily News 2$ June 3/4 Who is 
reputed to have owed much of his great wealth to his 
fleeced flocks. 

Pleeceless (flrsles), a. [f. Fleece sk + -less.] 
Having no fleece. 

1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blands Trav. 183 The country 
abounds in fleecelesse sheep. 2846 in Worcester (citing 
Dr. Allen). 

Fleecer (flrsai). [f. Fleece v. + -er i.] One 
who fleeces (see the vb.}. 

x6i2 Ndaub Pract. H^ks. {1^62) L 449 We have still 
fleecers enough. 1637 Prynne Brev. Prel. Usurp. 262 
Not fleecers,^ but feeders. *708 Motteux Rabelais v. 
Frognoslicatim v. 163 Fleecers of Sheer’d' Asse.s, 1795 Hull 
Advertiser 5 Sept. 4/4. 1847 in Craig. 1884 Morris in 
Pall Mall G. 7 (^ct. 8/1 Whereas if a labour employer, or 
fleecer, were to find himself possessed of no more to live on, 
his friends would, .hide his razors away. 

FleCCll (flftjb Sc. Also 7 jfleaichL. [f. 
next vb.J Flattery ; a piece of flattery. 

a J70P Macqueen's Apol. Let. in Maidraent Sc. PasquUs 
(1868) 286 The compliments and fleaiches Which used to 
gain our Irish wenches. 1731 Kelly Scot. Prm, 105 Fair 
fall you and that’s a Fleech. 

t Fleecll, shi^ Obs. rare'^^. A.}?P- ^ bout, spell. 

1589 Pappe w. Hatchet (1844) 41 Martin, this is my last 
straine for this fleech of mirth. 

Fleecll (flftj), V. Sc. and north, dial. Forms : 

4- 6, 9 fl.ech(e, 4 fleeehe, 4, 6 fllesclie, 6 fleaclxe, 

5- 6 fl.ei(.s)c 3 i©, 6 fleitsche, 7 flleitcli, 7-8 flleetch, 
9 dial, fllaich, 6- jaeeoh. [Of obscure origin ; the 
identity of the senses with those of OTeut. *plaihan 
and its derivatives (Goth, ga-plaihan to treat 
kindly, console, OHiJ'. Jl^hdn, fiehen to fondle, 
flatter, beseech, MHG, vUhen, mod.Ger. fiehat to 
beseech, JDu. vleien to flatter) suggests that the 
word may represent an OF. yitJecean ;-~OTeut. 
type ^plaikjan, related to ^■plaihan, as OE. tkcean 
Teach v. to t^onii-’-'^tfhan).] 

trans. To beguile, cajole, coax, wheedle ; to 
entice, wheedle into going, to a place. Also, in 
good sense: To beseech, entreat. Also absol. and 
intr. (const, on, xvith), to speak coaxingly or be- 
seechingly ; to flatter, fawn. 

X37S Barbour Bruce v. 619 Bot he, vith fats vordis 
flechand, Ves vith his sonnys ay cumand. c 137S Sc. Leg. 
Saints^ Blasius 179 Hyme cane flesche..Fore to fore-sak 
crlst his kynge. c X42S Wyntoun Cron. vm. xi. 154 And 
wyth k® lAng schankis kis Edwart Sayd flechand til k® 
Brws Robert, Bat [etc.] 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 
121 [He] louit men weill that culd fleche and le. 1380 Sir 
P. Hume Promise y^as. FI L’envoi 10 Thow dots but 
flelche the King. *603 PkitoHis ix, I can with fair anis 
fleitch and flatter. 1718 Ramsay Christ’s Kirk in. xxii, 
She fleech’d him fairly to his bed, Wi ca’ing him her burdy. 
179a Burns Duncan Grey ii, Duncan fleech’d, and Duncan 
pray'd, cuSxo Tannahill Poems {\ 2 tx^s xox He fleichit her 
ineatht that wudis dark glume, And revit hyr ther of lyffe. 
x8ao Scott Abbot xvi, The Papist . . fleeched us with par- 
dons. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge i, Better flech with 
a madman than fecht with him, 1873 Swale dale Gloss., 
Flaick to flatter, to coax, to fawn. x886 Stevenson AT /4 
napped x\x. This lad that has.. seen the goodman fleeching 
like a suitor. 1894 Crockett Raiders 38S He would often 
fleech on me to take part in the exercises, 

Pleeoli, dial. var. oi Flitch sk^ 

Fleecier (flftj^^i). [f. Fleech 2/. + -er1.] One 
who coaxes or wheedles ; a flatterer. 

c 1425 W'^^’^touN Cron. vi. xvii. 77 A-mang kame wes fals 
Flechowris k^n Bat sayd [etc.], at^iz Knox Hist. Rep, 
Wks. 1846 I. 74 Fantastik fooles and feyn3ext fieachens, 
axsB& in Pinkerton Anc. Scot. Poems 250 Gif I dar the 
treuth declair, And nane me fleitschour call. 

FleecMng (flf’tjiq), vbl. sb. Sc. [f. as prec. + 
-ING h] The action of coaxing or wheedling; 
also, a coaxing or wheedling speech, 
c *375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Agatha 66 Bot tuk hath ewine in 
a lyne ]>^r harsknes and b^^re flechinge. <^147^ Ran/ 
CoilMar 902 N ow faindis to haue fauour with thy fleichingis. 
153s Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 522 The plesand langage and 
the countenance, The fair flesching. 1824 Scott Red- 
gauntlet let. xii, *Hout wi’ your fleeching', said Dame 
Martin. xSpa Norihumbld. Gloss., Aa wadna gan ti church 
wi’ him for a' his fleechln. 

FleecMng (flf’tjig),///. a. Sc. [f. as prec.+ 
'ING “,] That fleeclies ; coaxing, wheedling. 

X513 Bouglas Mneis ii. uL (ii.) 56 The fals flechand 
Vlixes. 1686 G. Stuart Jocoser. Disc. 64 That fleetching 
knave. 1787 Burns Ded. to G. Hamilton i, Expect na,Sir, 

. .A fleechin, fleth’rin dedication. 1893 Stevenson Catriona 
vii, That long, false, fleeching beggar of a father of hers. 
Hence riee’cliingrly 

sSSS Shiblds Notes cf Heads g fjam.^ They be now spea.k- 
ing fair fleechingly and flatteringly to this generation. 

Pleeclimeilt (fift/mtov north, dial; m 9 
flaitohineiilj. [f, Fleech + -mkitt.] Cajolery. 

x886 Hall Caine Son of Hagan, vii, And stuff her with 
all sorts of flaitchment and lies. 
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Fleeoing (flf'sig), vbl. $b. [f. Fleece v. + -irg.i] 

1 . The action of the vb. Fleece. 

*593 N ASH E Christ’s T. 46 b, They [ Vsurers] haue en forst him 
thereunto by their fleecing. 164X Milton Reform, n. 85 The 
whipping, fleecing, and fleaung us. X783 Fox Sp. £. Didia 
Bills 18 Nov., The poor unhappy natives must undergo 
a second fleecing for the benefit of the proprietors. 

2 . concr. A fleecy streak. 

X781 S. J. Pratt Bmma Corbett II. 173 She is surrounded 
with sunbeams softened by tender fleecings of sky which 
form her chariot 

Fleecy (flPsi), a. Also 6 fleesie, flyoesie, 7 
fleecie. [f. Fleece -h-Yb] 

1 . Covered with a fleece or with wool ; fleeced, 
wool-bearing. Fleecy Aries. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. in. vi. 15 The gentle Shepheard 
swaynes, which sat Keeping their fleecy flocke.s, as they 
were hyr’d. ifiia Drayton Poly-olb. xiv. 263 The fleecie 
face. X667 Milton P. L. in. 558 The fleecie Starr that 
bears Andromeda. X725 Pope Odyss. ix. 530 And first with 
stately step at evening hour Thy fleecy fellows usher to 
their bower. 1847 J* Wilson Ckr. North (1857) I. 139 
A collie, .compromises the affair with the fleecy nation. 

b. Of a manufactured article : Having a fleece- 
like nap. 

1790 W. Buchan {title) Letter to the Patentee, concerning 
the Medical Properties of the Fleecy Hosiery. 1881 Rita 
My Lady Coquette iv, A white thick fleecy shawl. 
fg. x8a6 Hood Irish Schoohn. ix, Further down the 
naked red prevails Of his own naked fleecy hosierie, 

2 . Consisting of or derived from fleeces, woolly. 

1567 Drant Hora^* Epist. xiii. E iv. Or drunken Pyrrhe 

beares her wool her flycesie filched gaine. 1634 Milton 
Comus^o\ The fleecy wealth That doth enrich these downs. 
1638 Cowley Love'’s Riddle ii, The gentle Lambs and Sheep 
. . which every Year pay him their fleecy Tribute. X79X 
CowPER Odyss. XVI. 40 While on the vanegated seats she 
spread Their fleecy covering. 

3 . Resembling a fleece in colour or conformation ; 
woolly. Of the sky: Covered or flecked with fleece- 
like clouds. 

1632 Milton Penseroso 72 Stooping through a fleecy 
cloud. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, i. 417 When the Fleecy 
Skies new cloath the Wood. X700 — Fables, Pythag. Philos, 
gx The fleecy snows In silence fell. X788 Cowper Negro's 
CoinpL 13 Fleecy locks and black complexion Cannot forfeit 
nature’s claim.^ 1839 Longf. Wreck Hesp. xviii. She struck 
where the white and fleecy waves Looked soft as carded 
wool. X873 G. C; Davies Mount. <$• Mere xiii. 104 Beyond 
and above the bright fleecy blue. 

4. elUpt. quasi-J^. (see quot) 

1855 in Hyde Clarke Diet, 1882 Caulpeild & S award 
Diet. Needlework, Fleecy, sheep’s wool prepared in loose 
threads, for Darning and Knitting. 

5. Contb., as flcecy-looking, -ringed adjs. 

xZo-gEditu Rev. II. 379 Mingled with the thick and fleecy- 

looking fog, 1822 Shelley Chas. /, iv. ii That flock of 
fleecy-winged clouds Sailing athwart St. Margaret's. 

Hence Pleexily adv., in a fleecy manner. 

X87S Andtrida HI. vi. 110 From rock with plumes of fern 
Shivering, fleecily falls the burn. 

Fleed (flfd). dial. Also jdead. The inside fat 
of a hog before it is melted into lard ; Flake sb.'^ 
1847 Halliwell, Plead, lard. Kent and Sussex. X875 
Parish Sttssex Dial. 

Fleed, obs. pa. pple. of Flay. 

Fleegary, -erie : see Fegary. 

Fleeing (flPig), vbl. sb. [f. Flee v. h- -ing i,] 
The action of the vb. Flee in various senses. 

<21300 Cursor M. 2615 (Cott.) Bot in hir fleing kar .sco 
yode. An angel hir befpr .stode. ^14x0 Love Bonavent. 
Mirr. x. (Gibbs MS.i, Off the fleynge of cure lord Jhesu 
into Egypte. ^1440 Gesta Rom. xix. 336 vHarl. MS.) So 
shall he have fleyng to the paleys of holy chirche. 1539 
Abp. Hethe in Strype Atm. Ref. I. App. vi. 8 This for- 
sakinge and fleynge from the sea of Rome. 

Fleeing {pd\vpy ppl a. [f. as prec. -h -ing 2 .] 
That flees, in various senses of the vb. 

CX374 Chaucer Boeth, iv. pr. iii. i2x Yif he be dredeful 
and fleynge IL. fugaA-]. 1434 Misyn Mending Life 108 So 
kat k^u sulde desire fleand kingis. <2x533 Ld. Berners 
Hnon Uv. 18 1 Suche fleynge vacabondes. 1877 Daily Nnvs 
5 Nov. 4/7 A large proportion of the fleeing troops would 
perish in the attempt. 

Fleem, obs. t. Fleam 

Fleer (flrsa), sb.T Nowra:r^. Also 4-6 fleear. 
[f. Flee -b-ER One who flees; a. one who 
runs away, a fugitive ; b. one who withdraws from 
or shuns (const, of). 

1375 Barbour Bruce iii. sr He reskewyt all the flearis. 
<rx47o Henry Wallace x. 341 Sic a flear befor was neuir 
seyn. 1598 Grenewey Tacilus* Ann. xv. iv. 227 Which 
fear of the fleers away was no less ignominious, then if . . 
they had turned their backs to the enemie. xqui Kelly 
Scot. Prov. 47 A Fleer [printed Sleer] would ay have a 
Follower. 1829 J. Galt Lei. in Ann. Parish Pref. 71 
A refuge for the fleers from the calamities of th® world. 
x88x W. Wilkins Songs of Study 68 Shuuner of sloth, and 
fleer of revels and feasts. 

Fleer sbp Also 7 flear, fleere, [f. 
Fleer v,^ 

1 . A mocking look or speech; a sneer, a gibe; 
* mockery expressed either in words or looks * (J,). 

1604 Shaks. 0 th. IV. L 83 Marke the Fleeres, the Gybes 
and notable Scomes That dwell in euery Region of his face. 
1654 Fuller I'wo Serm. 4 The fleere and flout which their 
prophanenesse was pleased to bestow upon him, t7S4 F oote 
Knights n. Wks. 1799 I. 84 None of your fleers ! I am glad 
here's a husband coming that will take you down. x886 
Miss Broughton Dr. Cupid II. i. 12 Perhaps there was 


FDEERIlfG*. 

some truth in Betty’s fleer, of her never having known any 
better company than that of the village apothecary. 

1 2 . ‘A deceitful grin of civility’ (J.). Obs. 

i68x D'Urfey Progr. Honesty xiv. 62 A sly Phanatick 
fleer. x688 South Serm., Falskood (1737) I. xii. 468 Such 
a sly, treacherous fleer upon their face. 1727 Swift '£0 
Stella 47 Flattery tipt with nauseous fleer. 

b. nonce-use. in good sense : A cheerful look, 
a smile. 

1866 Carlyle Remitt. fi88i) I. 71 A tallish man of rugged 
countenance, which broke out oftenest into some innocent 
fleer of memment, or readiness to be merry when you 
addressed him. 

Flees? (flDi), V. Forms : 4-6 fiea?y(e, 5-7, 8-9 
dial flyre, -er, flire, 6 flirre, flurre, 6-8, 9 
dial fl©ar(e, 6-7 fle(e)re, flier(e, 7-8 fleir(e, 
6- fleer. [Perh. of Scandinavian origin, though 
not recorded in ON. ; cf. Norw. and Sw. dS^l.fira, 
Da. dxdi.Jlire to grin, laugh unbecomingly.] 
f 1 . intr. To make a wry face, distort the coun- 
tenance ; to grin, grimace. Obs. 

? <2 X400 [see Flef.uing ppl. <2.]. 153^ Palsgr. SSiA# 

I fleere, I make an yvell countenaunce with the mouthe by 
uncoveryng of the tethe. 1570 Levins Manip. xgo To flurre 
with the lippes, labia promittere. 1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man 
out of Hum. V. i, Let her fleere, and looke a scew. X683 
Hickeringill Trimmer i, Wks. 1716 1 . 358 Treat a Monky 
seriously and correct him never so effectually, and he ’ll only 
flear at you. <2 x715 Pennecuik Truth's Trav. Wks. (1815) 
395 Falset began to fleir and greit._ 1790 Morison Poems 
90 How then he’d stare wi’ sour grimace . . Syne flyre like 
some outlandish race, At wretched me. 

2 . To laugh in a coarse, impudent, or unbecoming 
manner. 

*553 Latimer Serm. (1562) xx^fb. In some places they go 
with the corses girnyng and fleeryng, as though they went 
to a beare-baiting. 1603 H. Crosse Verities Cotntnw. (1878) 
141 For you shall neuer see a drunkard so wel-aduised..but 
either fleere and laugh it out, or be furious and quarrelsome, 
X747 T. Story Life 51 He whispered to me .. ‘This is a 
Tythe-goose ’ ; and then fleer'd. 1806 R. Jamieson Pop. 
Ballads 1 . 34S He . . flyret at me as I wad hae him. 1864 
Daily Tel. 17 Mar.,. Impudent-looking wenches .. leering 
and fleering and chuckling con amove. 

1 3 . To laugh or smile flatteringly or fawningly. 
Const, on, upon. Obs. 

15.. Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) II. 51 Though he flyer, 
flatter, and flicker. 1549 Chaloner tr. Erasm. M arise Enc. 
A iv, This next hir that fareth as if she Aired upon you . . is 
Adulacion. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. i. ii. iii. xi, How 
popular and curteous, how they grinne and fliere ypon 
euery man they meet. 1673 F. Kirkman Unlucky Citizen 
166, 1 found no alteration, she still fleir’d on me. 

4 . To laugh mockingly or scornfully ; to smile or 
grin contemptuously ; hence, to gibe, jeer, sneer. 
Const, at, t upon. 

cxe^\a Bene P'lor. 1769 Tho two false .. beganne to lagh 
and flerye. 1579 Tomson Calvin’s Serm. Tim. xoyx/x When 
they mocke -all lessons that are giuen them and flyre at 
them. i62x Busing Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 112 The 
affront of Sir J. Biourchler] fleering into the L, Keeper’s 
face. 1667 Pepys Diary 8 Mar., All the people of the Hall 
did fleer and laugh upon him.^ 173a Gay Achilles 
Muf.t you be fleering? Truce with your jeering. x8a5 Lamb 
Visioti if HomsWks. (1875) 351 Instead of apology, he only 
grinned and fleered in my face. 1875 Tennyson Q.Matyt «. 
ii, I have heard One of your Council fleer and jeer at him. 

5 . trans. To laugh mockingly at, ridicule, deride. 
1622 Fletcher Span. Curate iv. vit, I blush to think how 

people fleer’d and scorn’d me. 1788 ‘ A. Pasquin ’ Childr. 
Thespis 1. (1792) s® Their high horn disdain if keen Satire 
should fleer/em, 187X Dixon ToxuerVl . vXx. 73 That mimic 
fleered and mocked his [the King’s] Chancellor. 

Hence Fleered ///. «. 

1632 Lithoow Trav. in. X09 Nor ne’er ten miles was 
traveird from his cradle Yet faine would sit the fleerd 
Pegasian sadle. 

Pleer„. obs. var. Flare zf. 

176X Mrs. F, Sheridan Sidney Bidulph ix7&i) V. 197 
These little snug marriages, where Hymen comes as it 
were incog., without his tawdry saffron-coloured robe to 
fleer in people’s eyes. 

Fleerer (fli^’rai). [f. Fleer v. + -er ^.] One 
who fleers; a mocker, fa ‘fawner’ (J.). 

<2x625 Fletcher Nice Valour v. i, Democritus, thou 
ancient Fleerer, How I miss thy laugh. ^ 1676 D’Hrfey 
Mad. Fickle iii. i, This eternal fleerer will jear me to a 
Consumption. 1769 R. Cumberland in. viii, 

A woman of your years shou'd have more sense than to 
mind what such idle young fleerers can say of you, 

Fleerinj^ (flianig), vbl. sb. [f. Fleer v. -f 
-ING 1.] The action of the vb. Fleer. 

*533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 962/2 Haue they neuer so 
fayre a flering at the first face : yet . . they bee . . farre woorse 
than noughte. 1570 T. Norton in Vdall’s Royster D, 
(1847) p. xii. Their fleering, .their whi.sperings, shewed their 
hartes. x6^ Penn No Cross xvii. § 5 What Laughing, what 
Fleering, what Mocking of their homely Fashion would 
there be? 1827 Macaulay Country Clergym, Trip vi, No 
fleering! no distance! no scorn! 1892 G S. Layard C. 
Keene viii. 176 He found little or no pleasure in. .the fleering 
or flouting at a fellow-creature. 

fig. X840 Browning Sordetlo i. 277 He Partook the 
poppy’s red effrontery, Till Autumn spoiled their fleering 
quite with rain. 

Fleering (fli^’rig) , ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
That fleers ; f grinning, grimacing ; t smiling ob- 
sequiously ; laughing coarsely or scornfully, 

? a. X400 Merte-Arth. 1088 Flatt mowthede as a fluke, with 
fleryande lyppys. Ibid. 2779 Thow fileryande wryche ! 
CX450 Holland Howlat Ixiv. 820 In come twa flyrand fulis 
with a fonde fair- <2 2529 Skelton Poems agst. Gartiesche 
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152 Fleriing, flatyryng, fals, and fykkelle. 1576 Fleming 
Caius^ AX?** This dogge exceedeth all othtr 

in * . his leering and fleering lookes. 1^)8 R. Cawdrey Tadie 
Alph., Giglots strumpet, a fliering wench. 1673 Dryden 
Avihoyna 1, Wks. 1883 V. 18, I do not like these fleering 
Dutchmen, they overact their kindness, axjxz W. King 
Bold Fast Belost) 19 Says then the fleering spark, with 
courteous grin .. ‘Nothing more easy'. 1833 Macaulay 
Walpole's Lett. Ess. 1854 1 . 272 Hxs tone was light and fleer- 
ing. 1879 Howeixs L, Aroostook (1883) 11 . 26 His fleering, 
drunken laugh. 1890 H. JM. Stanley Darkest Africa ii. 
402 Jeering youths. and fleering girls. 

Hence i?lee*ri3ig‘ly adv,,^ in a fleering manner. 

C1613 Rowlands of Spy-Knaves 3 A purblinde 

Momus fleeringly will looke, And .<-pie no knaue hut's selle 
in all the Booke. 1728 Morgan Algiers I. vi. 189 I'he 
Jerbin..had looked fleeringly all the Time. 1887 Steven- 
son Merry Men Iv, He saw and recognized us with a toss 
of one hand fleeringly above his head. 

Fleorisli Sc, Also flourice, jaeurisli. 

(Flint and) steel. 

tSzs Jamieson SuppI, Flonrice, xSyz W. Alexander 
fohnny Gibb xl 81 Parishioners . . who cared not to carry 
'fleerish and flint' in their ‘Sunday claes'. 1880 Shirley 
Crookit Meg xxii. in FraseFs Mag, 651 A piece of 
tinder is ignited with the old-fashioned ‘ flint and fleerish 
xZ^z Blackw, Mag. Oct. 486 In Buchan the steel was called 
the fleurish or fleerish. 

Fleet (fl/t), sb,^ Forms ; i fleot, 3 fleote, 4-6 
flete, 6~7 fleete, 6- fleet. (? str. fein., 

as may be inferred from the early ME. form), re- 
corded once in sense ‘ship, vessel’ (or collect. == 
means of sea-travel, boats or ships in general), f. 
fliotan Fleet v. Cf. OE. flyie (? or flyte) ‘ ponto- 
irium ’ (Jilfric Gloss.) from the same root.] 

1 . A sea force, or nav<al armament ; in early use, 
a number of vessels cairying armed men, under a 
single command ; in modern use, a number of ships 
armed and manned for war, each having its own 
commanding officer, under the orders of the admiral 
in chief, or of the flag-officer in command of a 
division. To ^0 round ox through the fleet ; to be 
flogged on board each yessel in the fleet. 

4X000 Prayers (Gr-Widck.) iv. 100 Hwy ic ;?ebyc?;e hat 
on saswe, fleot on faroSe. ctza'^ Lay. 2155 Humber king & 
al his fleote, & his muchele scip ferde. c x^z^ Cper de L, 
1653 All redy thej"' fonde ther her flete, Chargyd with armur. 
*393 Gower Conf 1 . 197 That ves.sel . . Which maister was 
of all the flete. c 1440 Promp, Parv. 166/2 Flete of schyppys 
yn >e see, classis. 1527 R. Thokne His Booke in Hakluyt 
Voy, (1589) 25s He armed a fleete. 1628 Digby Voy. Medii. 
(x868) z The straightes fleete . . being gone 4 houres . .when 
wee sett .sayle. 1718 Freethinker No. 60. F 7 They would 
not permit the Carthaginian.s to lit out any Fleets, 1841 
Marry AT Poacher xxxix, They . . for the double offence, 
would go through the fleet. / 3 zVf., One of the marines., 
was to have gone round the fleet this morning. 1855 Mil- 
man Lat. Chr, (1864) II. iv. ix. 427 A formidable armament 
. .embarked on board a great fleet, 

b. The fleet \ the navy. 

17x2 Addison Spect. No. 500 p 3 Whether it be in the army 
or In the fleet, in trade, or in any of the three learned pro- 
fessions. X867 Smyth SailoFs Word-bk.y Fleets a general 
name given to the roj'al Davy. 

C, In wider sense : A number of ships or boats 
sailing in company. 

X697 Dampier Voy. I. 40 A Fleet of Pereagoes laden with 
Indian Corn . .going to Cartagena. 17x9 Be Foe Crusoe 1. 
338 The Brasil Ships come^ all iu Fleets. 1777 Robertson 
Hist. Amer. 1 . 1, 45 He immediately equipped a fleet to 
carry a colony of Portuguese to these islands. 1840 Dickens 
Old C, Shop Y, A fleet of barges were coming lazily on. 
X865 Corah, Mag, Apr, 463 The whole ‘fleet’ [of colliers] as 
it is sometimes called, must anchor. xZ&^Stuhhf Mercantile 
Circular 27 Feb. 194/1 The total catch of mackerel by the 
New England fleet was 226,685 barrels. 

2. tram/, A number of persons, birds, or other 
objects moving or employed in company. Now 
rare, exc. dial. 

The dial, use (quot. J884), which has passed into sporting 
lang., may be a northern pronunc. of Flight. 

41400-50 Alexander 1196 (Dublin) To'founde forth with 
a flete | Ashmole flote] of fyfe hundreth knyghtez. 1649 Bp. 
Guthrie Mem.fzjod) 67 As soon as Episcopacy had been 
thrust out of this Church, there came, .from Ireland a fleet 
of Scottish People. 1675 Crowne Country Wit 11. Dram, 
Wks. 1874 III. S3, I will convey you safe home with my 
fleet of lanthorns. 1810 Sporting Mag, XXyLY. 31X A fleet 
of wild ducks had alighted. X87O Cnnibld, Gloss, s.v., 
‘Thou’s cap’t t’heall fleet o’ them.' 1884 Chesh, Gloss.^ 
Fleet, an assemblage of birds when they come to their feed- 
ing ground or roosting quarters. 

o. (See quots.) 

1879 Encycl. Brit.VX, 251 They [nets in drift-fi.shing] are 
fastened together end to end, and thus form what is called 
a train, fleet, or drift of nets. 1887 Kent. Gloss. s.v., Every 
Folkestone herring-boat carries a fleet of nets, and sixty 
nets make a fleet. xZ^ JYortkuntbld. Gloss,, Fleet, a. row 
of floating herring nets at sea attached to each other and to 
the fishing boat. 

4 . attrib, , SIS fleet regatta, surgeon. 

1891 Pall Mall G. zZ Nov. 5/2 The annual fleet regatta. 
1892 Ibid. 30 Aug. 6/1 Dr. Irving was subsequently fleet 
surgeon to Lord Wolseley in the Ashantee campaign. 

Fleet (lift), sb.^ Now only local. Forms : i 
fl€ot(e, 5-9 flete, 6-7 fleet(t)e, 6 flett, 9 flet, 
6- fleet. [OE,.fl^ot str, masc. (also flhte wk. fern. 
ox fliota wk, masc.), corresp. ,to- OFr. JIH^ MDu. 
vliet masc., neut. <mod.Du. vliet masc.), MLG, 
vlit, MHG. vliere, (early ‘^mod.Ger. flies%) masc., 
ON. neut. ^ f. OTeut. *fleui~ani see Fleet ti.ij 


1. A place where water flows; an arm of the 
sea ; a creek, inlet, run of water. 

6-893 K. .(Elfbed Oros. i. i. § 27 Ispania land is . . eall mid 
fleote . . ymbhasfd. c 1440 Promp, Pam. 166/2 Flete, tliere 
water cometh and goth,y7’e'i;4. 1530 Palsgr. 221/1 Flete 
where water cometh, breche. 1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxiii. 
191 To the Sea. .With Mosse.s, Fleets, and Fells, she showes 
most wild and rough. 1677 Yarranton Eng. Jmprtw, 108 
Cloth . , Fulled with our Mills by the open fleet.^ 1703 S. 
Dale in Phil. Trans. XXV. i575/)2 Certain remains i.'f the 
old Channel, which the neighbouring Inhabitants still call 
Fleets. X736 J. Lfavis Hist. Isle of Tenet (ed, 2) 78 A certain 
Flete .. through which little Boats used *o come to the 
aforesaid Town. 1827 Sporting Mag, XXI. 115 Nests 
formed amongst the reeds, by the side of the Fleets. X891 
A. J. Foster Ouse 214 Several narrow creeks running into 
the heart of the town [King’s Lynn] . . are called ‘ fleets'. 

b. (from the use- of creeks in drainage ; see 
supra 1891) : A drain, a sewer. Obs. exc. dial. 

*583 Sewers Inquisition 8 (E. D. S.) A new and sufficient 
head like unto Stockwith new fleet shall [be] made and lade 
there. x77^BursiwickInclos.Aciazll\\ofioeCtoxs&wtt. 
1877 N, W. Line. Gloss., Fleet, a kind of drain. 

e. Comb. : fleet-dyke, -bole (see quots.). 

X839 Stonehousb Axholme 263 The west channel would 
then naturally warp up, and leave what is usually termed in 
such cases a fleet hole. 1858 SiMMONDsi^/cri Trmle, Fleet- 
dyke, an enifbankment for preventing inundation. 1877 
N. IV, Dim. doss , Fleet-hole, a hole or hollow left by a 
drain having -been diverted, or a bank having broken, and 
washed away the soil. 

2 . The Fleet', a nin of water, flowing into the 
Thames between Ludgate Hill and Fleet Street, 
now a covered sewer; called aLo Fleet ditch', 
hence, the prison which stood near it. 

1530 Palsgr. 201/1 Flete a prisone for gentylmen, con- 
sergerie. X563-83 Foxe A. tjr M. 1191/2 Grafton was sent 
to the Fleet. 1613 Letter in Burn Fleet Kegisters ( 1833 i 5 
An ancyentt acquayntance of y'“ and myne is yesterday 
maryed in the Fleette. 17x2 Arbuthnot John Bull 11. iv, 
Before the next [term] we shall have him in the Fleet. 1761 
A. Murphy {title), Ode to the Naiads of Fleet-ditch. X837 
Dickens Pickzv. xl, Mr. Pickwick alighted at the gate of 
the Fleet. 

b. attrib. : Fleet books, the records of the 
marriages celebrated in the Fleet Prison. Fleet 
chafel, the place where the marriage ceremonies 
were performed. Fleet marriage, one performed 
clandestinely by a Fleet parson in the Fleet ; also 
Fleet-Street marriage. Fleet farson, one of a 
number of disreputable clergymen who were to be 
found in and about the Fleet ready to perform 
clandestine marriages. Fleet register - Fleet book. 

17x9 Original Weekly Jrnl. 26 .Sej^t. in Bum Fleet 
Registers (1833' 7 Mrs. Ann Leigh, .having been decoyed., 
and married at the Fleet Chapel. X732 Grub Street frnl, 
20 July (ibid.), A Fleet parson wa.s convicted .. of forty- 
three oaths. X736 Ibid, 6 Thi.s advice cannot be taken by 
those that are concerned in y • Fleet marriages. 0x7^7 Ibid, 
(title), A Fleet Wedding. 1833 Burn Fleet Registers 5 The 
Fleet Registers . . commencc^about the period of the Order 
of the Ecclesiastical Comnus.sioner.s. 1861 Corjih. Mag. 
June 688 A worthy woman whose daughter had been en- 
trapped into a Fleet-Street marriage. 

fleet, sb.^ 

1829^ Trial of % Martin I saw the rope hanging from 
the window west of the Five Sisters window in the North 
tran.sept. It was fastened to the fleet . . the machine for 
cleaning the Minster. 

Fleet (flit), sb.^ Fishing. [?h Fleet zi.i in 
sense ‘to float’.] (See qnots.) Cf. Fleet 3. 
Also, fleet- line. 

xZZo Antrim ^ DozOn Gloss., Fleet-line (float-line), a line 
used in a particular kind of sea-fishing; the hook floats 
mid-way betiveen the surface and bottom, 1891 Cent. Diet., 
Fleet, in fishing, a single line of xoo hooks : so called when 
the bultow was introduced in Newfoundland (1846). 

Fleet (flit), a,t Also 6 flete. Cf. FLiTa. [Not 
found before i6th c,, but prob. much older; cogn. 
with ora. swift ; f. root of Fleet z^ri] 

1 . Characterized by power of swift onward move- 
ment ; swift, nimble. Said primarily of living 
beings, their limbs and movements ; hence of things 
viewed as self- moving, thoughts, etc. Not in col- 
loquial use. 

4 1529 Skelton Reflyc. 50 Your tonges were to flete. 1579 
Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 35 Tlie fleetest fish swalloweth the 
delicatest bait. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 261 Their con- 
cedes haue winges, Fleeter then arrowes, bullets, wind, 
thought, swifter thinges. 1596 — Tam. Shr. Induct, 
i. 26 If Eccho were as fleete, I would esteeme him worth a 
dozen such. 167* MiltonA\ A- in. 313 Thir horses, .fleet 
and strong, xysa Ghesterp. HI. cclxxix. 281 In the 
situation of a man who should be very fleet of one leg, but 
very lame of the other. X78* Cowper Selkirk 41 How 
fleet is a glance of the mind I 18x0 Scott Lady of L. 111. v, 
Fleet limbs that mocked at time. 1841 Lane Arab. JYts. I. 
126 The antelope is supposed to be the fleete.st quadruped 
on earth. 1869 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) III. xiv. 377 
A messenger . . who had sped with a pace fleeter even than 
that of his own march. 

2 . Evanescent,shifting, passing away; not durable 
or lasting, poet. 

x8x2 H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr,, Cm Bonov, This goodly 
pile .. Perchance than Holland’s edifice more fleet. 1877 
Bryant Poems, The Poet iv, Seize the great thought. .And 
bind, in words, the fleet emotion fast. 

3 . quasi- 42 &i. Quickly, swiftly, poet. 

1587 M. Grove Pelops 4* Hipp* (1878) 82 When a man 
doth meete With such as stand more than his match, his 
winning goes to fleete. 1790 A Wilson 'Thunderstorm 


Poet. lITcs. (3846) 33 Fleet fled the sfiades of night. x8y8 
Stevenson lul. P'oy. 103 A tlrickec of willows . . under 
which the river ran flush and fleet, 

4 . Comb : fleet-foot a., poet. •« next ; fleet- 
footed a., fleet of foot, swift in movement ; also 
fig . ; f fleet-bound, ? a greyhound ; fleet-winged 
zr., having fleet wings, swift of flight, 

159a Shaks. Ven. 561 As the * fleet-foot Roe that's 

tyr’d with chasing. 1865 Swinburne Atalania 6 Fleeter 
of foot than the fleet-foot kid. 41743 Savage To Bessy, 
C'iess Rockford ViVs. 3775 II. 365 Tho’ fate, *fleet-footed, 
scenes thy languid son. 1791 Cowper Odyss. n. 13 His 
hounds Fleet-footed follow’d him. 183a if-siGT. Coflas de 
Manriqne Hi, Fleet-footed is the approach of wee. 1675 
Land. Gaz. No. 1037, 4 An old white ■’‘fleet-hound Bitch. 
x 63 o Ibid. No. 3550/4 A Brown spotted Foxhound Bitch 
..a sharp long Red Head, like a Fleet Hound. 1593 
Shaks. Lucr. 1216 *Fleet-wlng'd duetie with thoghts 
feathers flies. X887 Bowen Vvg. /Eneid iv. 180 Fleet- 
winged, speedy of foot, a colossal monster and dread. 

Fleet (flft), Chiefly dial. Also 7 flat, 7-9 
flet, (8 flit), [f. ME. flet, pa. pple. of Fleet vf 
Cf. FLEETEI7, Flatten-, Flotten.] Of milk; 
Skimmed. Also fleet cheese, cheese made of skimmed 
milk. 

x6o7 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 517^ In Elsatia . . they 
fat them [Hogs] with . Barly-meal wet with fiat milk. x688 
R. Holme Armoury in. 335/1 Dairy People . , make . . Flet 
and unflet Milk Cheese. 1741 Compl. Fam. Piece in. 498 
Whey, flit Milk, Wash, Grains. 1^7 Vancouver 
Dezmi (1813) 230 The milk, .stands forty-eight hiOurs before 
the flet-milic is run off. 1823 Moor S^iff, Words, s.v. Flet, 
Cheese made of this milk [flet-milk] is called Fiet cbee.se. 
i88a Lane. Gloss., Flet-milk. 

Fleet (flft), <2.3 Now chiefly and Agric. 
[Perh, repr. OE. fltat, comsponding to Du, vloot 
shallow (i-Aflauto-), f. root of Fleet 
1 . Having little depth; shallow. 
x62i Quarles Argalus Sf P. (1678) 9 Hazard no more To 
wrack your fortunes on so fleet a shore. 1647 Trapp Comm. 
Matt. XV. 8 The deeper the belly of the lute .. is, the 
pleasanter is the sound; the fleeter, the more grating .. in 
our ears. 1767 A. Young Farmer's Lett, to People 120 
Plough a very fleet furrow. xSoa W. Tavlor in Robberds 
Mem. I. 407 The milk-trays, .should be fleet. X842 Longf. 
Sp, Stud. m. vi, To pass through the dewy grass, And 
waters wide and fleet. 1882 Blackw. Mag. Jan. 104 Where 
the water is fleet and weedy. 

b. (That is) at 110 great depth ; near the surface; 
esp, quasi-^rdSy. in to plough ox sow fleet. 

X633 Rogers 'Treat. Sacraments 1. 160 The root is so .. 
fleet, that it will .scarce furnish the tree with leaves. 1674 
N. Fairfax Bulk 4 * Selv. 385 Sometimes we find Gold . . as 
fleet as the roots of shrubs in Peru. X707 Mortimer IJusb. 
11. 80 Those Lands must be ploughed fleet. 1803 Sir J. 
Sinclair in Annals Agyic. XL. 322 ‘ Fallow deep, but sow 
fleet.’ X845 yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. V. 11, 326 The land is 
ploughed ‘fleet’, or about 3^ inches deep. 1876 Surrey 
Gloss. S.V., To plough fleet is to skim-plough land. 
t 2 . Having little depth of soil; ‘light, super- 
ficially fruitful’ (J.). 

1707 Mortimer Ilusb. ii. 80 Marie Cope-ground, which is 
commonly a cold, stiff, wet Clay. . unless ..where it is very 
fleet for Pasture. 

Hence PXee'tlytztA^, with little depth ; shallowly. 
1844 Jml. R. Agric. Soc* V. 1. 19 Sown upon the surface 
or drilled fleetly. 

Fleet (flit), 'V.'^ Forms : Infln. t fliotan, (3^/ 
pers, pr. t. fl^), 3-4 fleoten, (3 south, vleotsn, 
wl6oten), 3 fleote, 3-6 flet(e(n, 4-7 fleete, Sc. 

I fleit, 4- fleet. Pa. t. i fl^at, 3 Orm. fleet, 4 
fleet, flote, 3-6 flet,//. 1 fluton, 3 fluten, floten ; 
weak forms 4 fletide, 4-6 flette, 6 /Sir. fletit, 
flatted, 7 fle(e)ted. Fa. pple. i, 4 floten (see 
Flotten). [A Com. Teut. originally str, vb.: 

fliotan {fliat,fluton, floten) to float, corresp. 
to Oh'xis. fliaia, 0 * 6 . fliotan (MDu, Du. vlieten) 
to flow, OHG. fiicrs,yin to float, flow (MHG. 
vlie^n, xoo^.Qcx. flieszen to flow), ON. (Sw. 
flyta, Oz.. fly de) to float, flow (not recorded in 
Goth.) OTeut. fleutnn {flaut, flutum, floiono-)f 
f. pre-Teut, root ^plettd', p loud-, phtd- (cf. Lettish 
piudit to float, pludi flood, Lith. pHsti to float 
away, pludis float of a fishing-net), an extended 
form of the O Aryan root *pleu-,plu- (cf. Gr. vKhiv 
to .sail, Skr. pht, pru to swim, float, flow, L. pluere 
to rain.] 

I. To float. 

1 . intr. To rest upon the surface of a liquid ; to 
be buoyed up ; opposed to sink. Obs. exc, dial. 

c xooo jElfkic Hcnn. (Th.) II. 564 Ageot ele uppon wseter 
oSSe on o 5 rum waetan, se ele flyt bufon. c xaos Lay. 21327 
Heore scalen wleotelS, swulc goM-fase sceldes. 13. . E. E, 
A Hit, P. B. X025 Lay J>cr-on [the Dead Sea] a lump of led 
& hit on loft fletez. 1398 Trevtsa Barth. De P. R- xiiL 
xxi. (1495)451 An egge fletyth in sake water and synkyth 
downe in fressbe water. 3461^70 Bk, Quintessence g A liquor 
of oyle fletynge aboue in maner of a skyn. c X470 Harding 
Chron. ccxvi. iv, The bodies flete amonge our shippes. 
X578 Lyte Dodoens i. cci. 142 A water herbe which fleeteth 
upon the water. 1641 French Distill, v. (1651) 127 The 
Oil doth naturally fleet above. X836 W. D. Cooper Sussex 
Gloss,, The tide comes in and the vessels fleet. 

t b. hyperbolically. To ‘ swim ’ in blood, tears ; 
to be ‘ bathed ’ in (happiness, etc.). Obs. 

X297 R. Glouc. (1724) 26X Heueden, 0 ?at were of ysmyte,) 
Flete in . blode. a xjjoo Chaucer's Dreme 1962 Fleting 
they were in swieh wele As folk that wolde in no wise 


Desire niore -jjaradise. 3:508 Tivu'Bkt p<yM Tdrge jb 
Tullius, quhois Hppis siiete Off rethorike did in to termes 
flete. ^i6os Montgomkkje Misc. jP» xxxv..' 8 That*. My 
pen in rhetoric roay flek. c x6ix Chapman //wnf xix. 204 
My friend being dead. . Lies in the entry of my tent, and in 
the tears doth fleet Of his associates. 

f c. Of a vcsseO ’To be or get afloat ; to sail. 

3822 Saegenga for, Bleat famij!;heals forh 
ofer ySe. c 1205 Lay. 32033 AUe }>a scipen bi hare sm 
fluten. <2J547 Surrey Ameid iv. 525 Now fleetes the 
talowed kele. 1633 T. James P'oj. 82 Our Ship did not 
fleet. 

t 2. mfr. To drift or be carried by the current 
or tide on the surface of the water. Ohs. 

cSpyiELFRED Gre^ffry’s Past. Iviii. 445 ©set scip..sce;al 
fleotan mid 8y streame. c 1250 (7e«. «?• Mx. 3187 Moy.ses it 
{an gold gad] folwede 8ider it flet. a 1305 Life Pilate 251 
in E. E. '.P. aSda) ij.8 pat bodie flet vp and doun. 13.. 
S. ■.R. A lilt, P; B, 431 pe arc..fliote ibrthe with pe fiyt 
of pe felle wyndez. 1375 Bareour Bruce in. 630 I'he 
thingis that thar fietand war Thai tuk. 150X Douglas Pal. 
Hon.ni 89 Bart drownit, part to the Koche fleit or swam. 
1590 Marlowe •znd. Pi, Tambnrl. i. i. Sailors;. Shall meet 
those Christiansj fleeting with the tide. 

;,t3. iransf. Of mists, clouds, spirits, , ao odour: 
To float (in air, etc.) ; to drift. Obs. 

. x;^,. E. B. Alia. P. A. 4$ A fayre reflayr 5et fro hit flot. 
1528 L'ivmsAy Drpne 223 Quhowthat thay [spirits] lay,; 
in CO tha flammis fletyng. a 1623 \V. Pemele Zachary (1629) 
164 Thin Clouds, fleeting under the thicker and heavier. 
1744 y, Clamfge’s Shepk, Bofihurys Rules g Exhalations 
which while they fleet near the earth are stiled mists. . , 
To swim: said of fish, occas. of other 
animals and men. Obs. 

BemvulfCYh.,) 1089 No he fram me flodySum 'feor fleotan 
meahte. C120S Lay. 22010 What letteS pene fisc to uleoten 
to pan oSere. 13. . E. E. A I lit. P. B. 387 Jpe wylde of pe 
wode on pe water flette. 1377 Langu P. Pi. B. xx. 44 pe 
fissbe hath fyn to flete with. C1470 Henry Wallace vn. 
847 The Irland folk.. On craggis clam, and .sum in'wattir 
flett, ^1547 Aeneid 11. 257 By the calrae seas 

come fletyng adders twaine. a ifloo Complaint vi. in 
Ramsafs Evergreen l. ixo Leander on a stormy Mcht 
Diet fleitand on the Bilious gray. 
fS. Of a person: To be afloat (in a vessel) ; to jour- 
ney or travel by water ; to sail. Also with m. Obs.. 

c *205 Lav. 28960 ForS flet rriid v8e, fold vnimete. c 1320 
.Jiy yVis/r. 365 pe mariners flet on flode, c 1386 Chaucer 
Man of LatPs T. 365 Yere.s and dayes^ flette this creature 
Thurgnout the see of Girece, c 1460 Tcrwneley Myst. 
fSurtees) 31 Apon this flood have we flett, many day, 1363 
B. Googe Eglcgs viii. (Arb.) 66 Through the Chanell deepe 
. . he fleets a pace, 1688 S,. Sewall Diary T4 Aug, (1882) 
t. 223 They, .lay agroUrid a pretty While before they could 
fleet in. i yas Da Foe P'op. round World (,£840) 319 They 
might fleet down this riydr. 

1 6. To move unsteadily, as a floating object ; to 
shift or sway. etc.); to fluctuate, waver. 
Both of material 'and immaterial things. Obs. 

In i6-i7th c. ' sometimes adopted' to, render the like-’ 
scMXidmg L. Jlflitare. - 

CX374 Chaucer Booth. li pr. vi. 28 Wenest .pou pat pise 
mutaciouns .of fortune fleten wip outen gouernpun 15. . 
Ragnuitt Roll iu.HazL E,. P, P. 1 . 70 She ohangyth 
euer, and fletyth to and fro. 1371 Golding Calvin on Ps. 
XXV. IS Those that, by fleeting to and fro forge sundry 
wayes to save theraselYes. 1397 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 58 Can 
Eiiphues conuin'ce me of fleeting, .seeing for his sake I 
break my fidelitie. 1581 Savile Tacitnd Hist. iii. xxvii.' 
(159E) *30 Those.. who rowled’ down huge stones,. forced 
the frame to stagger and fieete. ,1638 Sir T. Herbert 
Trcw. {ed. 2] 6 Shadowlesse when Sol is Zenith, from which 
point when it fleets either North or South [etc.]. 

II. To' flow (and derived senses). i 

1 7. Of liquid, esp, water, a river ; To flow. 

CX20O Okmin 18093 ^ waterrstrasm A53 fletepp forp & 

ernepp Towarrd te sae. 111400 Desfr. Troy 1609 The 
ivater went vnder houses . . And clensit by course all pe 
dene Cite Of filth and of feum, throughe fletyng by nethe. 
CX423 Festivals of the Church 177 in Leg. Road iyZqx) 
s6i Till fele teres gan flete. 1386 J. Hooker Ginila. 
Irel. in Holinshed ll. 2/1 Theriuer of theSurie. ,fleeteth 
by the citie of Waterford. 1395 Spenser Col. Clout 596 
Her words were like a streame of honny fleeting. 1610 
W. Folkingham Art of Survey i. v. 10 waters, which flit 
and fleete to and fro with wind-catches. 0 X630 in Risdon 
Surv. Devon § 225 u8io) 238 Still gliding forth* altho’ it 
fleet full slow. 

tb. tra7tsf. Of a multitude of persons': To 
* stream \ Obs. 

’ 1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist Scot x. 403 Cumis 
flowing and fleeting vhto thame troupis of the commoun 
peple. 1638 in Maidment Pasguils (1868) 29 Huge 
troups from quarters came fleeting. 

.fS. To overflow, abound. Const, with. (Cf. 

‘ flowing with milk and honey'’). Obs. [So ON, 
jRibia i Bte^^nXzriQx s.v."] 

0x3,14 pakVCE'RBoetk. i- ii. 8 Who makep pat plcnteu. 
ouseautumpne in fulie jeres fletip wip heuy grapes. Hid. 
IV. pr. viL 146 Ne ,bast .[pqu] nat comen to fleten wip 
delices, 1526 Skelton Majsptyf. 1093 With fantasyes my 
wyt dothe fl^m. 

fb, tram. To overrun, flood, fill abundantly. 
Obs. rare-^K 

13.. £. E. A Hit. P. B. 685 So folk schal falle firo, to 
flete alle pe wbrlde. 

8. intr. i pi,. To dissolve or waste atvay\ to 
become disintegrated, fall’ to pieces. Obs^ . 

*382 WVctiP'i, AfiVA ix* 7 Judas saw? for his cost flette 
[1388 fleet ;|awey, e xeysoPallad. on Hush. xii. 

2£i Yit puUe'hem tplbmmes] rather then thhi flete atwynne. 

S Stubbed Altai: Abus. ii. (1882] 36 Leather scarcely 
s tanned’. , within' two pr, three daies wearing (especially 
if it cotaO in' any wfcdt)’iriL .fleete 'and run abroad like 
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a dish, clout. .1398 W. Phillips Lifischoien ^1864) ifps 
The bankes of sand doe fleet and vade away out of the 
Riucr, a 1661 Fuller II. 312 Leather, thus 
leisurely taiined . , •will prove serviceable, which otherwise 
will quickly fleet and rag out, 

b. Of immaterial things; To fade or vanish, 
die out. Also with away, Ohs, or arch, (blending 
with sense 10). 

1576 Newton Lenmie's Complex. (1633) ^ 9 ^ N’b stampe, 
forme, or print, but such as presently fleeteth, and imme- 
diately vanisheth., 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. in. ii. 108 How 
all the other passions fleet to ayre. 1616 B. Jonson 
Poetaster Apol., What they write 'gainst me Shall like 
a figure, drawn in -water, fleet. 2787 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 
26 Feb., Mr. Turbulent’s compassion, .fleeted away from 
the diversion of this recital. 1846 Kebi.e Lyra Innoc. (1873) 
S9 The deeds we do, the words we say, Into still air they seem 
to fleet. • 

10. To glide away like a stream ; to slip' away, 
change position imperceptibly or stealthily; heoce 
in wider, sense, to flit, migrate, remove, vanish- Also 
with away. Now only a7‘ch. of immaterial things, 
and with mixture of sense it. 

c X200 Trin, Colt. Hhm. 177 Alle woreld ping ben fleted 
alse water eminde. ^1340 Gate, Gr. Kfit 714 Mony 
klyf he ouer-clambe in contrayez straunge, Fer floten fro 
his frendez fremedly he rydez. 1388 Wyclif Exod. xxxix, 
19 Lest tho [ryngisj weren loose and fletiden doun. *563 
Golding Csesar 17.(1565) 95b, The Sycambres had', .fleeted 
out of theyr country. 1598 Grenewey Tacitus' Amt. vi. iii. 
(1622)126 But Rubrius Fabatus,. fleeting to the Partisans, 
and brought backe. .by a Centurion, had keepers appointed 
him. 1667 Milton P. L. hi. 457 All th’ ttnaccomplisht 
works of Natures hand, - . Dissolvd on earth, fleet hither. 
a 1730 Fenton Poems 14 The wand ’ring ghosts, . Fleet sullen 
to the shades, a 1839 Prard Poems (1864) II. 48 The cares 
of boyhood fleet away.^ 1873 Svmonds Grk. Poets iii. 75 The 
wealth that the gods give lasts, and fleets not away. 

b. Of the soul; To pass avi^ay from the body; 
hence said of a dying man. 

1590 Marlowe Edw. 21 ^ tv, vi, Our, souls are fleeting 
hence. 162a Fletcher. iv. v. Bar. l am sorry 
..To find ye in so week a state. Die. l am fleeting, Sir. 
*7*3 Steele Gtiardiaos No. 18 p 5 YoU’ teach that souls . . 
fleeting hence to other regions stray. 

e. Of time; To pass rapidly and impercep- 
tibly ; to slip away. With mixture of the sense, of 
Fleet a. ^ 

4:1541; Wyatt Poet Whs. (xS 6 x)tx My pleasant days/they 
fleet End pa.ss. 1621 MoLLRCamerar. Lw. Libr. ni. i. 149 
Six hundred yeares being fleeted away since. *718 Prior 
Poe^ns 297 The busie ;Moments..That fleet between the 
Cradle and the Grave. 1818 Coleridge Method xn 
Encycl. (1849) 5 He organizes the hours, .thfe very 

^sehce of which is to fleet, and to have been. *875 Farrar 
Silehce 4 V.xu 195 Time may fleet, and youth may fade. 

d. trans.. To p^ss, .while away (time) ; also, to 
ficet it, ra^'C. 

1600 Shaks. Y.L. i. i. 124 Many yong Gentlemen., 
fleet the time careiesly. *858 Lewes Sea^side Stud. 396 
Fleeting the quiet hour: in observation of his pets. 1^1 
Sat. Rev. 8 Aug. 151/1 They read tile Coinage Bill a third' 
time; and So fleeted it goldenly* -till one o'clock a.m. 

11. mtr. To move swiftly; to flit, fly. Also 
mtk away.. Cf. Fleet .iz. 

c 1340 Gain. 4- Gr. Knt 1566 So felle flbnezpei* flete, when 
pe folk gedered. 1703 Rowe Fair Penii. v. i 1885 Whether 
thri)’ the upper' Air we fleetl xSot Lusignan I'Y. 218 He 
fleeted across the plain. 18x8 Hogg in Blachw. Mag. IV. 76 
Yon little cloud. .That, .fleets away Beyond the very springs 
of day. 1836 T. Kook G. Gurney III, 325 The thought 
had scarcely fleeted through my brain. 18^ Stanley Smad 

4 Pal. i. (1858) dySheets of sand fleeting along the surface of 
the Dese'rt. 

HI. 1)2. JSfaut. change the position, 

of, shift (a block, rope, etc.). Also [Sub- 

stituted for the earlier Flit, owing prob.’ to asso- 
ciation with sense 10 above.] • ' 

1769 Falconer Diet Marine {xjZy) Yb, To or 
replace it. in a proper state of action- .The man who per- 
forms this office, .calls o\tt,Jleet jigger I x8s9, F. A Crw 
riTHS A rtil. Man. (1862) 107 To fleet blocks is to bring 
them as close together as possible. 1867 SmYth SailoFs 
Wordibk.y Fleetingy the act of changing the situation Of a 
tackle when the blocks are drawn together : also, changing 
the position of the dead-eyes, when the shrouds are become 
too long . . Fleet ho ! the order given at such times.. ^ Ibid,, 
Fleet the messenger, when about to weigh, to ’shift the 
eyes of the messenger past the capstan for the heavy heave. 
1882 .NARjES Seccma7tship (ed.6> 61 Fleet the purchase down 
to the water's edge. 

Hence Flee *tedj^/. <*- 

1810 Shelley vii. Pr, Wks. 1888 1.47 Matilda 

..succeeded in. recalling to, life Verezzi’s fleeted faculties. 
Fleet (flft), 21.2 Obs. dial. Forms: 5 fletyn, 
6-7 fl,et(e, 6, 9 dial, flit, 6- fleet ; pa. pple.. 

5 flet. [Tlie precise foruiation is somewhat un-: 
certain ; prob. f. OE. flit cream, f. root of fliotan 
Fleet v.I ; cf, Sw. dial, flbta, MDa. fldde (mod; 
dfflb'de) of equivalent etymology. But as the Du. 
vlieten ,(,«= Fleet v.\ ). occurs in this sense, the Eng. 
vb. may possibly be a use of Fleet v. *] 

trmts: To take off that which floats upon the 
surface of a liquid; €5p, X.o skim (milk, the cream 
from milk)^ ■ ’ Also with • 

Z'X44o Pro7np.,Parv. 16^2 Flez, as riiylke or bper lyke) 
desputnatus, /jasthfiy/r Fletyn, or'skotnyh ale, orphttys, 
or oPer lycbufjs that bxiv^h&^ 'despunio. 1530 PaIlsgr, 551/2 
Let us go 'flete this mylke agaymst she come- to make* her 
butter,'^- *S77 B. Gobes Heresback's Hush. (1586). 146 b, 
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The creame that s-ftnins aloft, is- fletted offi 'i6ot Holland 
Plmy.IX. 388 The fat which Ls fleeted or skimmed from the 
broth wherin dormice and rats be sodden.. 1615 MArkhass 
Eng, Housew. n. ii. (.1668) ^8 Boyl it.-.ever and anon fleeting 
it dean. - 1725 Bradley Fam, Diet, s..v. Milk, You ought 
to fleet it [milk] .by the Heat of warm 'Water., a 1796 'VANi 
couvER in A. Young Ess. Agric. (1.813). II 285 The milk of 
which cows, .after standing 24 hours,:is fleeted. 1836 W. 1 >-. 
Cooper Sussex Gloss,, Fleet or Flit, to skim milk, 
b. trails/, zndflg’. 

15S0 Lyly Euphues (Arb.; 336 It is he. .that wHl fleete alf 
the fat from thy beard. 1583 Golding Calvin mt Deutl 
exevi. 1221 Wee shall not occupie-the trade of marchandice 
by .sea, we shall not flit off the fatte thereof. 1632 Quarles 
Div. Fancies ll. xxviii. (1660)60 We Fleet the Mornings 
for our' own de.<?ign. ^ 166s Fuller Wo^dkies it%4oy III, 
4 Let us fleet the cream of a few of the priiaest libraries in 
all ages. 

2. * To Tleaie. To skim fresh water off the sea,’ 
as practised at the mouths of the Rhone, the Nile, 
&c.* (Smyth Sailor’s Wordbk.,iS6vy * 

Hence iFlee'ted a. 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tottg, Laict esbnrf't, Uetted 
milke. X583 -r- Campa 4 i Fior 16,1 Upon fishe-dayes, 
fleeted milke. x6ii Cotgr., .^Jtf’WwVvncreamed, fleeted,' 
as milk. 

Pleet (fift), [1 f. Fleet sense 3.] mtr,^ 
? To fish with a * fleet’. 

X630 in Descr. Thames (1758) 78 No Peteir-man. .Khali 
fleet for Flounders with any Rug-Net in, the Night-time. 
Pleet, dial:f. of Flight ; Sc. var., of Flute. ' 

Pleet(e, var. or. dial., form of Flet sb. and v, , 

Meetcli, obs. form of Flitoh sh. 

Flee’teai,.^. Obs, [Altered form of Flottejt, 
assimilated to Fleet 

1. (See FLO.TTE2r.) 

2. Of the colour of skimmed milk.: In quot. coa'- 
temptuously of the face. 

‘«;i6*8 Fletcher Q. Coriftik iil i, You know where you- 
are you fleeten face. 

3. quasi-^(>. The adj. used ahsoL Skimmed milk., 

1864 in Webster. 

t Flee’ter.f Ohs. rare--^ [f. Fleet v.f y -ekI,] 
a. 1 A shifty person (cf. Fleet vJ- 6). b. A fugi-. 
tive, deserter. ' 

158* yivLCkSTZu. Positions iii. (1887) r2 His Countrey,. 
pronounceth hhu to be, but a fle'eterj who so euer shall offer 
to force her that waye. 1598 Florio, Prof /go, a fugitiue, 
a wandrer, a fleeter. 1609 J. Davies (Heref.) Holy Roods 
(Grbsaft) 9/1,' Peter, Art thou for Christ his Church a fit 
foundation, That xh Faithj from B'aith, sans Faith, art 
a Fleeter? ■ , ' 

Pleeter (flf'tsj) 2 , [f. Fleet sb.“^ + -er ”• .] , One, 
who is engaged in ‘fleeting’ (see Fleeting- vbl, 
sb.'b). Also; a boat intended for ‘ fleeting 
1888 Scot Leader IX July 7 The ‘ fleeters ' do not alwayk 
get free with smashes and cuts ; one fleet alone losds 35 
men on the average per year. 1893 /bid. 15 Aug. 7 These 
vessels. , differ frorn the ordinary trawlers in respect that 
while the latter return to port at least once a -week, the- 
fleeters remain at sea as long as their coals’ hold out. 

P* Fleet 

-ING L] The action of the vb. in varioiis senses. 

137s Barbour Bruce ii. 588 To furthyr thaim off tfiar 
fletihg. 1581 MuLCASTieR' Positions xx. 84 It [walking] is 
good.. for the iaundise, ebstifnesse, fleeting of the meat in 
the stomacke. 1587 (Folding De Momtay xv. 229 The 
fleeting of soules out of one body into another. 1616 Rich 
Cabinet 95 b, The' proudest confidence maketh our chiefest' 
footing a’ chaiigedble fleeting. ! 1871 Tylor Cz;//. !. 

127 One of the best known of English witch ordeals is the 
trial by ‘ fleeting ’ or swimming. 

Fleeting (flrtig), vU. sh.^ Obs, exc. dial. [£. 
Fleet 'f -ING 1 ,] ; , 

1. The action of skimming a liquid, esp. milk. , 

c *440 Pro7np. Parv, 167/1 Fletynge of lycowre, sPunmcto» 
despmnacio. ,1:474 i,x\ Housch./Ord. {x7go) 37, The maister 
Cooke hath the fleeiinge of the leade. * 6*5 Markham 
Eng. Homeav.fi. vi. (i668) 145 The fleeting or gathering of 
your Cream flom the Milk. 

b. concr. in pi. Skimmings, curds (see qiiots.). 1 
x6ii Cotgr., Saorrason, fleetings, or hastie curds scumd 
from the’ whey of a new-milke cheese, then thickened [etc.J, 
1845 H* White in fml. R, Agric. Soc, VI. n xai The last 
skimmings are terme<i fleetings, and are generally reserved 
for the use of the servants. 1873 E. Smith PPods 329 When, 
butter-milk is added to boiling whey, .a soft curd is thrown 
down. Ibis mixture is called fleetings in Wales. 

2. attrih.'scadComh., as jaeetmg-disli,a dish used 

for , skimming cream from milk ; fleeting-milk, 
skim-milk ; in 'quot.^?^. , ^ 

1736 Bailey Hoz/seh. Diet 181 Taking off the cream with 
a ^fleeting dish. 1847 yml. R. Agric. Soc. VIII. i. 75 Thisf 
is. .skirnmed with a common fleeting-dish. «-i67o Hacke-t, 
Abp. Wiltiaans i. .( i6gd) xg It was the -^flitting milk of a poor, 
Vicarage, the pansonage tithes being scumm’d from it. 

Fleeting iflrtig), vbl. shA [f. Fleet jAI 4- 
•ingI,] ' A particular kind of trawling (see quot.) 

1884 Ne^vs 18 Sept. 5/2 llie liew ‘fleeting* system; 
by which fishing boats are now kept at sea'for a consider- 
able time' while fast steamers ply between them and the 
shore, carrying the fish as they are caught. ; 

tPlfee’tii]^, vhl.^sbf Ohs. [f. Fleet 
Confinement in the Fleet Prison. 

*S®9 Sir T. Bmith Comm.' EngL pn. iv, 121 After they , 
had. .bjn well disciplined as well by wovdes,' as by fleeting a' 
while. X|^a G. Harvey Four Lett. iii. Wks. (Grosart) L 183' 
And that was 'all tlie Fleeting, that euer I fells. • ■ , ‘ 
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FLEMISH, 


Pleeting ppLa. [f. 'Fleet + -ma 2 .] 

That fleets, in senses of the vb. 
f 1. Floating ;• of a fish : Swimming. Obs, 
a 1000 CsedmoJt‘s Gen. 1447 (Gr.) Se feond gespearn fleo- 
tende hreaw. 1 340-70 4* Diud. 491 fletinge fihs hat 

in h® f°m lepen. 1378 Lytr Dodoens i. Ixxi. 106 Amongst 
the fleeting herbes there is also a certayne herbe which 
some call Water Lyverworie. 

f 2 . That moves constantly, shifting, imstable, 
wandering; hence of a person or his attributes : 
Changeable, fickle, inconstant, vacillating. Obs. 

I23S Ancr.R. 76 Mid te fleotinde word,to fleoteSbe heorte, 
c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. i. hi. (Camb. MS.) 6 Fleetynge Errour. 
1413 (Caxton 1483)1. iii. 4 The fletyng ayer 

geuyth place to the flyght of byrdes. 1553 J. Wilson 
Rhit. 11580^ 3 Preachers, must now and then plaie the 
fooles in the pulpit, to serve the tickle eare.s of their fletyng 
audience. 1592CREENE Groafs fK IFtfitGij) 15 If I finde 
thee firme, Lamilia will bee faithfull : if fleeting, she must 
be infortunate. 1606 Shaks. AnL ^ Cl. v. ii. 240 The 
fleeting Moone No Planet is of mine. 1649 Milton Bdkon. 
ii. 17 Of such a variable and fleeting conscience what hold 
can be tak’n? i< 55 o Fuller Plsgah t. 424 Their wonder, 
that so firm a fabrick should stand on so fleeting a foun- 
dation. 

t 3 . Flowing; fluid. Fleeting sacrifices', drink 
offerings. Ohs. 

CX200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 177 Wat is folc bute fletende 
w-ater. 1388 Wyglif Exod. xxv. 29 Cuppis i . in whiche 
fletynge sacrifices schulen be ofiTrid. 1398 Trevisa Barih. 
de P. R. VI, xxii. (Tollem. MS.), Drynke is a fletynge sub- 
staunce nedful to fie fedynge of a beste. c Liher 
Cocorum (1862) 54 Take ry.se and fletande fignade. 1567 
Turberv. E/itapkes, &c. (1870) 175 So stands the foole by 
fleeting floud. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 594 The 
sHpp’ry God will.. In fleeting Streams attempt to slide 
away. 

4 . Passing swiftly by. Chiefly of life or time. 

<ri6oo Shaks. xcvii, Thee, the pleasure^ of the 

fleeting yeare. a 1704 T. Brown Pershid Sat, i. Wks. 
1730 I. 53 Thy fleeting years of youth will soon be gone, 
1811 W. R. SrENCER Poems 193 ’Tis pain to part For e’en 
one fleeting night. 1862 Stanley Jew. Ch. (1877) I. viih 
169 The fleeting geherations of roan. 

5 . Passing or gliding swiftly away. 

1697 DryIden Virg. Georg, vj. 722 She said, and fro'm hi.s 
Eyes the fleeting Fair Retir’d like .subtle Smoke dissolv’d 
in Air. a 1704 T. Brown On ike Beauties 1730 I. 44 
Scarcely my breast my fleeting soul retains. 1797 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Italian xvii. (1824) 619 He followed their fleet- 
ing figures. 1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. ^ Leg. Art 3 To 
catch the fleeting soul of the triumphant martyr. 

6. Existing for a brief period ; not permanent or 
enduring ; transitory, passing, fading. 

1563 B, Googe Eglogs (Arb.) 73 Beholde this fletyng 
world how al things fade. 1667 Milton P . L . x. 741 O 
fleeting joyes Of Paradise. *771 Gray Let. 24 May, Poems 
(1775) 395, I have indeed, a short one [journal], .that serves 
to recal and fix the fleeting images of these things. _ 1875 
JowETT Plato (ed. 2) TV. 30 Pleasure the most fleeting of 
all things. 

Hence Plee'tingrly adv.^ Plee tiiigiiess. 

1709 Berkeley Tk. l 1^6 The perpetual mutability 

and fleetingness of those immediate objects of sight. 1842 
Manning Serm. Fcutkf. Departed (1848) I. 309 Poet.s 
were wont to bewail the fleetingness of life. 1^3 M. K, 
Macmillan Let. 23 Oct., I have read, fleetingly, a very 
considerable section of his prose writings. 

Fleetly (flirtlib adv. [f. Fleet rt.T- + -LY2.] 
Swiftly, quickly ; also comb.^ as Jleeily-mounted. 

1598 Florio, SneUamenie, swiftiie, nimblie, fleetlie. 1814 
Scott Wav. xviii, As fleetly as a roe. 1874 Holland 
Mistr. Manse vii. 40 Full fleetly sped the -morning hours. 
1876-7 J, Grant //wA; /w/m I. xxiii. 122/1 Lightly-armed 
and fleetly-mounted horsemen, 

Fleetness (flPtnes), [f, as prec. -h -ness.] 
The quality of being fleet. 

1 . Swiftness. 

1625 Quarles Sionls Sonii. vii. 7 Behold the fleetnesse 
of his nimble feet. 1767 W. L. Lewis Statius* Thehaid 
V, 1002 Fame In Bmetness far outstrips the vig’rous 
Horse. 1856 Stanley Sinai <5- Pal. viii. 321 The fleetness 
of foot, with which, .he outran the chariot of Ahah. 

„ 2 . Transitoriness.. 

1727 Bailey, vol. II, Fleeiness., fleeting Quality. 1863 
I. W1LLIA.MS Baptistery ii. xxiv. (1874) 95 ^.11 their notes 
. . Are of our fleetness sighing. And singing of our dying. 

Fleety (flrti), a. rare. [f. Fleet a.'^+ -Y^.] 
»=Fleet tjj.'t I. 

1841 Tait’s Mag, VIII. 572 The rustle of thy fleety foot 
Upon my ear doth fall. 

Fleg (fleg), sb.^ Sc. [f. Fleg z/.l] A fright, 
scare. Cf. Fley sb. 

1721 Ramsay Ricky <5* Sandy 9 Or has some Bogle-bo. . 
gi’en ye a fleg. 1818 Scott Rob Roy xviii, ‘ I got a fleg, 
and was ready to jump out o’ my skin.' 

Fleg (flog), Sc. [Onomatopoeic ; cf. Jlingl\ 
A random blow or kick, a stroke. 

172a Hamilton Wallace III. i. (1822) 45 He. -Syn at the 
loon a fearfull B'leg let flee, That from his Rumple shear’d 
away his Thigh. 1785, Burns Epist. to J. Lapraik 21 Apr. 
ix. She’s [Fortune’s] gien me mony a jirt, an’ fleg, 

Fleg (flog), v.'^ Sc. [The normal Sc. form of 
OE,fiecgan to put to flight, of which one example 
is known, if the reading of the MS. be correct. If 
not an error for Jle^an (see Fley vl), it may perh. 
be a variant of that word, with abnormal doubled 
palatal and shortening of the .vowel, as in reccan 
to reck, var. of rkan 
irans. T o frighten, scare. 

1724 Ramsay Gent. Shop. iv. i, We’ll fleg him' sae, he'll 


mint nae rriair to gang A Conjuring td do a lassie wrang. 
1889 Barrie Wind. Thrums xv. 141 ‘That waS strong lan- 
guage said Hendry, ‘ but he would be warttin* to fleg hert* 

Fleg (fleg) , itp Sc. p var. of Flag v. , Fleck 
inlr. To flee, run off; to fly away. Also with of. 

1789 I)AVTbsoN 6'£rn:5<3^zs 25 [The larabs] round a tammock 
wheel, an’, fleggin, toss The moudy-hilian to the air in stoor. 
Ildd. 76 Nelly, .aff wi' Gib the Ma.son Flegg’d fast, that day. 
1893 Stevenson Catriona 170 ‘The solan, .flegged aff about 
the roundness of the craig.’ 

Flegge, var. of Fledge 

Fleg^h, obs. pa. t. of Flee v. ; Sc. var. of Flea. 
Flegm, var. of Fleam. 

Fiegm, Flegm- : see Phlegm, Phlegm-. 
Meiehe, -sche, -tsehe, var. ff. of Fleech v, 
Meieht, obs. f. of Flite. 

Field, obs. pa. t. of Flay. 

Fleigh, dial, 1 of Flake, Flea. 

Fleigliter, var. of Flicetee 
F leih, obs. pa. t. of Fleil 
F leil(e, -yle, obs. ff. of Flail. 

Fleine, obs. pa. pple. of Flay. 

Fleingall. [Prob. a spurious word, arising from 
a misprint in Topsell for steingall, the Ger. name 
of this bird ; seeSTANiEL, Stonegall.] An alleged 
name of the kestrel. 

1607 Torsell Serpents Those kind of Hawkes which 
are called Kaistrells or Fleingalls. 1611 Gotgr., Crecerellei 
a Kestrell, Fleingall. 1847 in Halliwell. ^1^5 Swainson 
Pr&iK Names Birds 140 Pieingalpi. Q. Fly in gale. 
Fleirfe, obs. form of Fleek- 
■tFlek:©, V/. [?f. Jleke, Flake rAl 

hiirdle.] trans, ? To cover with hurdles. 

C1330 R. Brunne Ckron. (18x0) 241 Botes he toke .. fie 
sides togidere knytte , . pei fleked fiam ouerthuert . , Oner 
fie water, .was so ordeynd a brlgge. 

Fleke, obs. form of Flake. 

Flek(k)er, -ii% obs. ff. of F'licker. 

Flemie, obs. var. of F'leam. 
fFleme, Ohs. Forms: i fliema, fldma, 
fl]^iiia, 2-4 ff erne, 3 fleeme. [OE. fiema {:— earlier 
^Jldamja)^ f. fleam', see next] A fugitive, exile, 
outlaw. 

a 1000 CeedmotCs Gen, 1.020 (Gr.> Pu flema scealt widla.st 
wrecan. ciooo y®LFRic . Gtw. iv. 12 pu..l>ist flyma {^eond 
ealle eorfian. ^1175 Lamb. Horn. 157 We wimieS here 
alse fleme. cxzos Lay, 5952 Alls fie flmmen fie iflowe bu6 
of Rome. <fi3os St. Dunstan tot in M. E. P. (1862) 37 
He drof him out of Engelond : and let him grede fleme. 
t Fioinef ■ Obs. Forms: i fl€am, 3 ffem, 
(vlem), fleom, (fleeni, fleam), 3-4 fleme. [OE. 
fliam str. masc. OTeut. type '^flatihmo-i A pictuh- 
ablaut-var. oifleuk- to Flee.] Flight ; exile. 

Beowulf 2889 (Gr.) SySSan asSelinga-s . . sefriegean fleam 
eowerne. cxaoo //<?;«■. 149 We ben here alle on 

fleme. <71205 Lay. 6407 He turnede to fleme. 24070 

Ofte he ulem niakede. c 1300 K. Alls. 434X So they hadde 
take fleme. 

tFleme, From 16th c. chiefly Sc.' 

Forms: i flleman, flyman, flyman, 3 flaemen, 
fleman, -en, fleomen, Orm. flemmenn, south. 
Tlemen, 4-5 flem, 4-7 fleeme, fleme, (4 flemme, 
flemon, 7 fleame). [OE. flieimn (:— earlier 
'^fliamjatt).) f. fJam : see preq. Cf. jdmna."] 

1 . irans. To cause to flte, put to flight; to drive 

aw-ay, drive out, chase; hence, to banish, exile; 
rarely., to reject (a proposal). to fleme atway, 

out,tofiighi, a. simply. 

<xxooo Cmdman’s Gen. 2x15 (Gr.) Ac hie god^fiyrade, 

C X20O Ormin 8242 Augustuss ,. fiatt flemmde himm ut. 
<21300 Cursor M. 29022 (Cott.) Fasting flemes flexsli sakes. 
C1330 R. Brunne Ckron. (iSiol 328 po fiat fled, fiei fiemed 
als fie kynges felons. 5x400 Destr. Troy 12377 And 1 
Thus am flemyt to flight thurgh his false caste. C1425 
Festivals of Ch. 183 in Leg. Rood (1871) 2x6 He will not 
flyte, But flemon all fii foos away, a 1450 Le Morte Arih. 
2673 He were a foie .. So feyr forwardys for to flemci 
1496 Dives Paup. pW . de W.) v. xiv. 2x5/1 God sayd to 
Caym .. Thou shalt be wanderynge & flemed upon erth. 
1553 Kennedy Comp. Tract, in Wodr. Soc. Misc. (1844’) 
152 Geve the Kirk had the auld ancient libertie, than sulde 
ail heresies be flemit. 1578 Scot. Poems x6th C, II. 171 They 
..flemit them full sair. 16.. M crime f 2.^ in Furniv. 
Percy Folio I. 472 The heyres that thou didst fleame With 
wrong out of the realme. 1814 Scott Wav. ix, * He help'd 
Miss Rose when she was flemit with the Laird of Killan- 
cureit's new English bull.' 

b. Const, from, of {g^out of), out of', rarely 
with ellipsis of prep. 

C1200 Trih. Colt. Horn. 87 pis la^e [circumcisio] flemeS 
fie fule gost ut of fie child, c 1205 Lay. 23447 pat he fia jeS 
mihte wi 5 Ar^Sure uihte and ulemen of londe. 1352 Minot 
Halidon~Hyll vi. The land that thai war flemid fra. a 1420 
Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 2788 I/awe is nye flemede out of 
this contree. 1494 Fabyan Ckron. vi, ccxiii. 229 Algarus was 
accused by malyce, and flemyd the lande, 1513 Douglas 
AEneis vrn. vi. 47 Banist and flemyt of my native land. 
16. . Merline 4126 in Furniv. Percy Folio 1 . 435 Many another 
doughtye Man that hee had fleemed out of the Land. 

2 . intr. To flee, run away. rare’~^. 

<71300 K. Alls. 3348 He is the furste with Sweord that 
remxth ; Thou art the furste with hors that flemeth. 

Hence Flemed///. a . ; Fle'ming vbl. sb. Also 
Fle'mer, one who puts to flight. 

<71205 Lay. 7733, Alle eowre flemede men. a 13/00 Cursor 
M. 18626 (Gott.) Lang might adam thine fie space Of fleming 
fra fiat lauerd face, <7x374 Chaucer Troylus ni.'884 Dul- 


carnon clepid is ‘fleroyng of, \vrecchis', <7 13M — 'Man'of 
Law's T. 362 B'kmer of feendes. X3. .^Minor Poems fr. 
Vernon MS. xxiii. 483 Went forfi A-pilgrimage And fi^ 
flemed visyted. X49I6 Dives ^ Panp. tW. de W .) vn. vi, 
284/1 He called them theues & outlawes & flemyd men. 
xs. . .Rapnan Roll 169 in HazL E. P. P.l, 76 Constant In 
vertu, flemer of malyce, 

PlemeHSfirtll. [One, of the many corrupt 
forms (see quots.) OE. fimena fyrmU, lit. 

‘ entertainment of fugitives k] 

1 . A term of OE. law, prob. meaning the offence 
of entertaining a banished person, and hence the 
king’s right of exacting a penalty for this offence. 
The word was prob. not understood after the OE. 
period, but was preserved in formal eniimeradous 
of the rights pertaining to the king. The explana- 
tions in tile quots. are the conjectures of legal antn 
quaries. A synonymous terra flyman feorm (see 
Faem occurs, in OE. laws, and Is cited in 
various corrupt forms in law-books. 

rxo2o Seculitr Laws Cnut c. 12 (Thorpe 1840) 164 Dis 
syndon fia serihta fie se cyning^ah ofer eall men on 
■Wessexan, fiset is ,. flymen a-fyrmoe. <71250 Gloss. Law 
Terms in Rel. Ant. I. 33 B’remenfremthe, ckatel de futif 
1672 Manley Cowells Inferpr., Fiemenes-frmtky But 
more truly Flymena frymthe .. signifies the relieving of 
a B’ugitive. This word is variously written in old Charters, 
as Flemeneferd, Flemenefrit, Flemenefremith, Flenianisflit, 
B'lemenewurd, Fremenefenda, and Flemenesfricthe. Ibid., 
Flentenesjreme and Fiemenesfrentke are said to be the 
Chattels of Fugitives. 

®[I 2 . Misused for : An asylum for outlaws. 

3805 Scott Last Minsir. iv. xxiv, To make your towers 
a flemen’s-firth. 

Memengo, obs. form of Flamingo. 

(fle'mig) C Also 5-6 flem(iji)yng(e, 
6-7 flemniing(e, 7 flemin(e. [a MDu. Vl&ming 
(cf. ON. Fl'kmingr, OHG. Flaming, med.L. 
Fiattiingus, Sp. Flamenco, Pg. Flamengo, Pr. 
Flanunc. Fr. Flamand), f. Flhm- (whence Flati-- 
ders) -h suffix -ing * 5 ,] 

1 . A native or inhabitant of Flanders. 

<7 X430 Lydg. Min. Poems 105 Where Flemynges began on 
me for to cry, ‘ Master, what will you copen or by?’ 1574 
R. Scot ITop Card. 8 The more paynes^you take., 
the nearer you resemble the trade of the Flemming, c 1645 
Howell Lett, (1650) II. 30 Charles the Emperor, .being a 
Blemin born. 1846 McCulloch Acc. Brit. Empire (xBm) 
64s The F'leraings, invited over, .by Edward HI., gave the 
first great, impu.lise to the woollen manufacture. 

1 2 . A Flemish vessel. Obts. 

159s Drake (Hakluyt Soc.) 7 We met with a small 
flemminge bounde for the streights. 

3 ; attrib. quasi-atjf. passing into adj. 

156X Ckild Marriages (E.E. T. S.) 70 Apaire of Fletnynge 
knyves. 1588 Extracts Burgh Rec. Edm. 8 May, The 
twa • Flemyng wobsters dwelland within this burgh. i6s6i 
Ben Israel rind. Judseorum. 3 Some Flemine Cfijistians. 

■t Ple'SHisig Qbs. rare. Also 8 fleSnming. 
[Strictly only a use of pr'ec., the continental names 
of the flamingo flamenco, Ex. flamant) ht\ti^ 
popularly confused with the homophones “ Flem- 
ing and hence rendered by the same word. (In. 
qiiot. 1591 prob. Fleming 1 was intended.)] « 
FLAMIN'( 3 ' 0 . 

[1530 Palsgr., Flemmyng, flammant. 1591 ^Percivall 
Sp. Diet., Flamenco, a fleming, a kinde of birde like a 
shoueler.] 1708 Moiteux Rabelais iv. lix. (X737) 244 Flem- 
mings, Cignets. 

S, dial. In 7 flemminge. A local 
name of the soft clam {BTya arenaria). 

1603 Owen Pembrokesk. (1802) 126 Cockles, fflemmiages, 
weikes. [Still in locsil use. (Editor’s note). J 

. f riemiiig-laticli.e. Qbs. ■ Sc. [£ Fleming t 
+ /<:2<^<r//<?, Sc. form of Law.] An old Scotch law 
which allowed the Flemings who settled in Scotland, 
the practice of their own usages, 

1629 in W. Robertson Index Rec. Charters <t798) 6r 
Carta to John Marr . . una cum Lege Flemyn^a dicitur 
Fleming Lauche, 1807 G, Chalmers Caledonia I. 73S 
The Fleming, s . . behaved so quietly, as to be allowed the 
practice of their own usages^ by the name of Fleming- 
lauche, in the nature of a special custom. 
iFlemish. (fle’mij’', a. Also 5 iFlemis, 5-6 
Flemys, 6-8 i’lemmish(e. [ad. MDu. Vlacmisch, 
(Du. Flaamsch) : see Fleming 1 and -ish.] 

1 . Of or belonging to Flanders or its inhabitants. 
For Flemish ell, rider \ see the sbs. 

1488 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scoti. I, 79 Item, fyftene Flemis 
ridaris. 1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 14 A piece of flemmishe 
mony called an Englyshe. 2614 Markham Cheap Husb. i. 
ill (16681 33 The best Stallion to beget horses for the C<?ach 
is the Flemish. 1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 240 The best 
sort of these are brought from Holland . . and are called 
Flemmish Pan-Tiles. 1756-7 tr. KeysleVs Tray. (1760) II. 
385 Alexander duke of Parma, who signalized himself in the 
Flemish wars. 2865 Mrs. Palliser Lace vii. 99 The old 
Flemish laces are of gr^t beauty, 

b. absol. The Flemish language. 

2727-42 Chambers CycL, Flemish, or the Flemish tongue, 
is that which we otherwise call Low-Dutch. 2882 Eneycl. 
Brit. XII. 85 Flemish or South Dutch,^ 

2. Resembling a Fleming in habits and behaviour. 

2598 Shaks. Merry W. il i. 23 This Flemish drunkard. ■ 

3. Comb., Flemish .aocount, an unsatisfactory 
account, one showing a .deficit; Flemish bond 
(see Bond i^) ; Flemish birick (see qupt. 
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FIiEMISm 

184a); Memisli coil (see Coil i); hence 
Plemish-coil to lay up (a rope) in a Flemish 
coil; Flemish eye, Naut. (see qnot. 1867); 
Flemish fate, Ahsf^/. ^see qiiot.) ; Memish horse, 
MauL a foot-rope at the yard-arms of topsail yards ; 
Flemish point, stitch (see quots.). 

1785 Grose Diet Vnig, Tong * Flemish account^ a losing 
or bad account. 1790 Herbert Tyj>ogr, Aniig. Ill, 1773, 
I am very much afraid ray kind friend received but a 
Flemish account of his Caxtons. 1774 in ArchetoL (1777) 
IV. 306 The ^Flemish bond .. is the strongest as well as 
the oldest regular bond used in building. Rimmbr 
Summer Rambles Manch, ^$ Red ‘Dutch* bricks in 
‘Flemish bnnd’, x'gz^j^x<Snhyim.'&.sCycl..^^ Fleniish Bricks. 
1842^ Qi'i^xiJv Mncycl, A rcMi, (j^ Flemish Bricks, a 
species of brick used for paving .. they were originally 
imported from Flanders, are of a yellowish colour and 
harder than common brick. 1841 R. H. Dana Seaman's 
iV/iJKM. 106 This is called a “Flemish coil. 1878 W. C. Russell 
Wreck Grcsatenor ii. ftSSp) ix Ordinary seamen, whom he 
had set to work to “flemish-coil the ropes along the deck. 
X840 R. H. DanaJSi^ Mast'xxxv. 134 The knots, “Flemish 
eyes, splices. 1867 Suvrn SailaFs Werd'‘hk.t Flemish eye^ 
a kind of eye-splice in which the ends are scraped down, 
tapered, passed oppositely, marled, and served oyer with 
spun yarn. Ibid,, * Flemish Fake, a method of coiling 
a rope that runs freely when let go , . Each bend is slipped 
under the last, and the whole rendered flat and solid to 
walk on. 1841 R. H. Dana Seaman's Man, X05 *Flemish^ 
horse. x88a Caulfeild & Saward Did. Needlework, 
* Flemish Point a Guipure lace, also known as Point de 
Brabant. Ibid,, *Flemish Stitch, one of the Fillings in 
Honiton Lace. 

Flemisb. v}- Nmtt [f. prec.] 

1 . irans. To coil or lay up (a rope) in a Flemish 
coil (see prec. 3). Also to flemish down, 

183a Marryat N, Forster xi, The [had been] 

flemished down on deck. X867 in Smyth SailoFs Word-bk, 

2 . (See quot.) 

1867 Smyth SailoPs Word-ik, Flemishing, a forcing or 
scoring of the planks, 

Flemish (fle mij), w.2 intr. Of a hoxind: 
To make a quivering movement with the tail and 
body, while searching for the. trail; to feather, 
x857_ Kingsley Two Y, Ago xyiii» T thought they 
beauties starns weren’t flemishing for nowt.’ Ibid,, The 
hounds have overrun the scent, and are back again, flem- 
ishing about the plashed fence on the river brink. 

Flemy, Flench, obs. ff. Phlegmy, Flinch. 
Flench^ flinch, flense (flenj, flinj, flens), 
Also fl.ence,flinse. [a. T)2, flense 01 same meaning; 
the word with wider application is found in Norw. 
to flay, tear off.] 

1 . trans. To cut up and slice the fat from (a 
whale or flayed seal); to slice (the blubber) from 
the bones of the whale. 

x8x4 Scott To Dk. Buccleugk xj, Aug. in Lockhart, The 
Islesmen of Sanda were , . fitnching .. the blubber to boil. 
i8ao Scoresby Acc, Arctic Reg. II. 292 Before a whale can 
be flensed, as the operation of taking off the fat and whale- 
bone is called. 1823 Manby Yoy. Greenl, 65 For the pur- 
pose of ‘ flinsing * or stripping it of its blubber. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Wordik., Flense, 

2 . To flay or skin (a seal) ; to strip off (the skin 
of a seal). 

x8j74 Markham Whaling Cruise ii. 33 The marvellous 
rapidity . .with which our men would skin, or as it is termed, 
‘flinch* the beast [seal], 1875 Capt. Gray in Buckland 
Log-ik, 312 The [seal] skins are then flenched. i88x 
Leslie tr. Nordenskibld’s Fay, Vega iii. 134 The hunter lies 
to at an ice-floe to flense upon it a seal that has been shot. 
Hence FlemcMitg, riemsing' vM. sb. ; also 
Flemclier, Plemser, one who flenches or flenses 

1814 Scott Diary ix Aug. in Lockhart, The crew . . with 
their long flinching knives with w'hich they cut up the 
whales. xSao Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg.^ II. 299 The 
flensers commence with the belly and under jaw. Ibid, II. 
301 During the progress of the ' flensing. 1874 Markham 
Whaling Cruise The cuttingup or ‘ flinching * of the fish. 

FIe*ilclL>gxit,fle*2iS-gut. [f.prec.vb. + Gut.] 
The place on board, usu^ly the hold, where the 
blubber of a whale, cut up in long slices, is stored 
before barrelling ; also applied to the blubber itself. 

1808 Jamieson, Flench-gut, the blubber of a whale laid 
out in long slices, before being put into casks. 1820 
Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg;. II. 304 When the flens-gut is 
filled with blubber. X867 m Smyth SailoVs Word-hk. 

Flenders, obs. form of Flinders. 

Flene, obs. pa. pple. of Flat. 

Fleng(e, Flent, obs. ff. Fling, Flint, 
Fleobotoinie, obs. form of Phlebotomy. 
Fleoure, -owre, obs. Sc. ff. Flavour. 

+ Flerd. Ohs. Forms : i fleard, 3 flrord, flerd, 
[OE. fleard, app. cognate with the synonymous 
O^.flmrtl str. fern., though the vowels do not 
regularly correspond.] Deceit, fraud, mockery. 

3:1000 Law Norihumb, Priests Uv. (Thorpe 1840) *4^, |?if 
friS-jeard si on hwtes lande abuton stan obke treow, okhe 
wille, ol>l>e swilces aeniji^e Heard, c xzoo Ormin 7334 Crist 
forrwerrpekk falls & flaerd. cxzao Bestiary 452 So was 
herodes fox and flerd. 

Flere, flerye, obs. ff. Fleer. 
tFlerk, v. Ohs. Also 8 flirk. [Onomatopoeic; 
cf. flick, flirt, jerk.'\ intr. To make a jerking 
movement. Hence Plerk jA, ajerk. Fle'rkhxcT 
ppl. a. , jerking, twitching. 

1606 Sylvester Du Barias 11. iv. Trojpheis 348 With 
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sudden flerk the fatale hemp lets goe The humming Flint 
c xd20 Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) 134 With sudden flerk 
the hempe Fie nowe let goe. 27x0 Loud. No. 4768/4 
Stolen. .Cart Mare,, Saddle Backed, and a flirkmg lail. 
Fl6rry (flcTi), v. trans. To split (slate). Also 
intr. for refl. of the slate itself, tience Fle'rry- 
ing vbl. sb. 

186s J. T. F. Turner Slate Quarries 13 The better the 
quality of the slate, the easier will it flerry, and also cleave. 
Ibid., This peculi^ operation is called * flerrying 
Flert, obs, form of Flirt. 

Flesh (flej), jA Forms: i fl®c, (2 flee, 

flesce), 3 flsesce, fl80S(h, flexs(s, fless(e, 4 
vlesse, 3“4 fles, flei(e)s, fle(ylhs, 4-5 fleisch, 

3- 5 fle(e)eh.e5 flesch(e, 3 sottth. vlesche, (3 flashe, 
floschs, 4 flesch-sch^ 3-6 fless 3 i(e, (4 fleisshe), 

4- 6 fleshe, (6 fleash, flehsse, fleszhe, 9 dial. 
flash), 4- flesh. [Com. WGer. and Scandinavian : 
OE. flksc str. neut. corresponds to OFris. fltsh, 
0 %.flisk (Du, vleesch^, OklO.fleisc {yi)li(l>,vletsch, 
mod.Gzs. fleisch), of the same meaning, ON. flesk 
with shortened vowel iSiW.fliisk,!^^. flesk), swine’s 
flesh, pork, bacon t—OTeut, *flaiskoz-, -fs- (or 
possibly }l-). 

No sati-sfactory cognates have been discovered cither in 
Teut. or in the related langs. Some have supposed that 
the specific Scandinavian sensCj which exists in some Eng. 
dialects where ON, influence is out of the question (see, 
e.g,, the West Cornwall Glossary), is the original meaning 
of tne word, and that the occasional OE. formy/^^c repre- 
sents the primary word elsewhere replaced by a derivative 
with suffix -sk: On this hypothesis the word might be 
related to 0 %.flicce, Flitch. But general analogy rather 
indicates the priority of the wider sense found in Eng. and 
German ; and it is most likely that the OE. jixe is an 
inaccurate spelling, or at most a dialectal phonetic alter- 
ation, of the ordinary The shortening of the OE. 

long vowel before s followed by another cons, is normal.] 

I. As a material substance. 

1 . The soft substance, esp. the muscular parts, of 
an animal body ; that which covers the framework 
of bones and is enclosed by the skin. Jlazv flesk : 
that exposed by removal or fissure of the skin. 

ciooo ^.lfric Gen. ii. 23 Bis ys nu ban of minum banum 
& flaesc of minum flaesce. c 1250 Gen. Sf Ex. 2089 Fugeles 
Sulen Si fleis toteren. 1398 Trevisa Barth, de P. R. v. i. 
(1495) 100 The heed hath lytill flessh and lytyl! fatnesse. 
c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 218 If he be strong & ful of 
fleisch. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. in. i. 54, I am sure if he 
forfaite, thou wilt not take his flesh, 1611 Bible Lev. xiii. 
10 If. .there be quicke raw flesh, a 1688 Bunyan Heavenly 
Footman (1886) 164 His.. sins, that .stick as close to him as 
the flesh sticks to the bones. 1750 Lady Luxborough 
Lett, to Shenstone 13 May, One [wound] just above my 
knee . . New fi ;8h mu.st grow there. 1819 Shelley Cenci 
111. i. 22 It. .eats into my sinews, and dissolves My flesh to 
a pollution. 

b. Often in connexion with or contrast to hone, 
fell, or skin. 

cxooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xxiv.39 Cast naefkflmsc & ban. 
31 X 220 Bestiary 136 His fel he tier letefi ; his flesforS crepeS. 
a X300 Cursor M. 17288+449 (Cott.) Spirit has nautber flesch 
ne bone. 2382 WyclifZ^a ix. xx The flesh forsothe, and 
theskynne of it [calf] .. he brent. 32 x400 Prymer ixSgi) 
7Q With skyn and fleschsehes thou clothedest me. a 2577 
Gascoigne Wks. (xsBj) 3,6 To search between the fel and 
the flesh for fardings. x6xx Bible Ezek. xxxvii. 8 Tne 
sinews and the flesh came vp vpon them [bones], and the 
skin couered them aboue. 

C. Flesh and fell : the whole substance of the 
body; hence as quasi-ttyjyA phrase: entirely. {To 
raise or ri$e\ in flesh and fell, rarely in flesh and 
hone*, in bodily form. Cf. Fr. en chair et en os. 
{Fair) of flesh and fell*, in form and complexion. 
Obs. exc. a 7 'ch. 

c 1000 jElfric Exod. xxix. 14 pses cealfes flaesc and fell. . 
Ju basnist. 1297 R. Glouc (1724)287 He was . . vayr of 
fless & felle. 32x300 Cursor M. 26564 (Colt.) To rise in 
flexss and ban. exyj^ Lay Folks Mass Bk. (MS. B.) 223 
Vp he rose in fle.sshe & felle jjo thryd day. 32x440 Sir 
Eglam. zg Crystyabelle, A feyre thynge of flesche and felle. 
x^5 Shaks. v. lii. 24 The good yeares shall deuoure 
them, flesh and fell. 1840 Browning Sordello ii. 300 Men 
burned Taureilo’s entire household, flesh and fell. 

d. Proud flesh : the overgrowth of the granu- 
lations which spring upon a wound. Alsoy%. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. Ixviii, 746 The same [oakgalls] doth 
.. consume away superfluous and prowde fleshe. 1649 
Lovelace Poems 28^ The anger of her eye, Had wrought 
some proud-flesh by it.^ x686 W. Harris tr. Lemery's Course 
Chym, (ed. 2> 171 This Sublimate ... eats proud flesh and 
cleanses old Ulcers. 2848 Carfenter Anim. Phys, 302 The 
sprouting forth of a rapidly-growing tissue commonly known 
as proud-flesh. 

e. phr. To make one's flesh creep, etc. 

2727, 2840 [see Creep v. 6]. 1725 Ramsay Gent Shepk. 
1. i, A . . dream . . That gars my flesh a’ creep yet with the 
fright 1834 Medwin Angler in Wales II. 252 A cold — 
a creeping of the flesh — ^like that. 

f. In, or with reference to, the Biblical phrase 
a heart of flesh i.e. a heart capable of feeling, 

opposed to ‘ a heart of stone’, 

2382 WveuE Ezek. xxxvi. 26, I shal take awey a stonen 
herte . . and I shal xeue to 30U an herte of fleshe. 1784 
CowPER Task II. 8 There is no flesh in man's obdurate 
heart 18x4 Scott Ld. qf Isles vi, xxix,. Are 'your hearts of 
flesh or stone? 

g. In euphemistic phrases with reference to 
sexual intercourse. 


a 2300 Cursor M. 28475 (Cott) Wit womman knaun and 
vnkend, I haue my^fibs wit Jjam blend. x6ii Shaks. Wint. 
T. IV. iv. 28s She wold hot exchange flesh with one that lou’d 
her. 1620 Ballad ^ As I was ridinge* 18 in Furniv. Percy 
/'Wl? (1S67) App. 29. 

h. To go {fler^gtx follow strange flesh ; a Bibli- 
cal expression referring to unnatural crime. 

1382 Wyclif 7/33/^ 7 Sodom and Gomor..goyng aftir 
other flesch. 1526 Tindale ibid., Folowed straunge flesshe 
[similarly in the later versions]. 

2 . transf The soft pulpy substance of fruit, or a 
plant ; that part which is enclosed by the rind, and 
encloses the core or kernel, esp. when eatable. So 
Gt. ocip^, lu. caro, Fr. chair. 

1573 IBaret Alv, F 649 Fleash, the substance vnder the 
pille or rinde of herbs, &c. 1577 B. Heresbach's 

Hush. 11. (1586) iiob, Reedes for the most parte have no 
fleshe at all. 1672 Josselyn New Eng. Rarities 57 The 
seeds are black, the flesh or pulpe exceeding juicy. 1779 
Mrs. Boscawen in Mrs. Delany's Life <§• Ser. 11. 11 . 
489 'The seeds are found xn several parts of the flesh. 1846 
Proc. Bemv. Nat. Club n. No. 14. 174 (Agaric) Flesh thick, 
solid and firm. 1895 Seed Cat at (Potato) Flesh white, 
fine and floury. 

3 . Put for: Quantity or excess of flesh; hence, 
plumpness, good condition, embonpoint, esp. in 
phrases, to get, get oneself in), lose flesh ’, also 
{To be) in flesh : in good condition, corpulent. 
Cf. Fr. Hre en chair. 

1548 Hall Chron., Edw, IV, 234 A beautefull Prince, 
beginninge a littel to growe in flesh. 1592 'Sr M as. Rom. ^ 
yul. v. i. 84 Buy food, and get thy selfe in flesh. 1608 Bp. 
Hall Char. Virtues V. 103 Hee is a slave to envie, and 
loseth flesh with fretting. 2677 Holyoke Lat. Diet., To 
get flesh, pinguesco. 1684 R. H. School Recreat. 26 If he 
be low of Flesh, .add a third part of clean old Beans. 2707 
Loiid. Gaz. No. 4350/4 A bay Gelding, well in Flesh. 1757 
Franklin Lett. VVks. 1887 II. 527, I .. have not yet quite 
recovered my strength, flesh, or spirits. 1762 Goldsm. Cit. 
W. Ixxi, The widow, being a little in flesh, as warmly pro- 
tested against walking. 1774 J. Bryant Mythol. II. 452 
Oxen that were in flesh and well fed. 1885 E. Garrett At 
Any Costa. 27 Its [a face’s] once noble outlines were blurred 
by too much flesh. 

4 . Tiie muscular tissue, or the tissues generally, 
of animals, regarded as an article of iood. Exc. 
when otherwise defined by the context, always 
understood as excluding (see Fish and 
in recent use primarily suggesting ‘ butchers’ meat 
not poultry, etc. (cf. * fish, flesh, and fowl’). 
Somewhat arch., the current word being meat 
(it survives however in some northern dialects). 

3t8oo Corpus GIo!:s. 2135 Viscera tosta, ^ebreded flaesc, 
3XXX54 O, E, Chron, an. 1137 ]?a wa;s corn dtere & flee. 
3:1205 Lay. 19693 Neoijer fltes na no fisc no nanes 
cunne.s drasne. 3:1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 12/374 I'o ro.sti ase 
men doth fersch flesch. 3:2400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 266 
Sche schal drinke no wijn ne ete no fleisch. 1472 Present 
ments Juries in Surtees Misc. (1890) 23 We de.syer a remedy 
of our buschers for sellynge of thar flech. X562-3 Act 5 
Eliz. c. 5 § II No maner of person shall eate any Fleshe on 
the same [Fishe] daye. 2599 Nashe Lenten StuffeNl\.s. 
(Grosart) II. 273 The puffin that is halfe fi.sh, halfe flesh. 
1676 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 1 1 , 342 Not eat a bit of 
flesh from Shrove Tuesday till Easier Day. 27^2 Pope 
Hor, Sat 11. ii, 70 The stomach (.. a tomb of boil’d and 
roa.st, and flesh and fi.sh). 2772 Johnson Lett, to Mrs. 
Thrale 19 Oct., Fle.sh is likewise very dear. 2802 Fosbrooke 
BrU. Monachism (1843) 70 Neither do they eat of fat or 
flesh. 

b. With the name of the animal or other defin- 
ing word attached ; also fin pi. to signify what is 
derived from various animals. 

^825 Vesp. Psalter xlix. [ 1 .] 13 Ah ic eotu flesc ferra. 
3:1250 Gen. Sf Ex. 1013 Bred, kalues fleis, and fiures bred. 
3:2330 R. Brunne Chron. {xZxo) 175 |?e comon of b® oste 
bouht bam hors flesch, Or mules or assis roste. 24S6 Bk. 
St. Albans C j b, Thees sayd fleshes bene goode to mewe 
an hawke. 2528 Paynel Salerne Regim, E ij b, Goottis 
fleshe.. oxe fleshe.. be melancolye fleshes. 2685?. Henry 
Diaries tj* Lett (1882) 341, I am careful I eat, not Fi.shes 
& Fleshes. 2865 Baring Gould Were-wolves xv. 264 When 
a wolf has once tasted human flesh, he desires to taste it 
again. 

f c. phr. Neither flesh nor : neither one 
thing nor the other. Cf. Fish sb, 4 c. Ohs. 

2528 Roy Rede me (Arb.) 127 Wone that is nether flesshe 
nor fi.sshe, At all tymes a commen Iyer. 1662 Baxter 
Mor. Prognost. i. xciii. 22 Men of no Zeal, neither Flesh 
nor Fish. 

d. Strange flesh ; unusual or loathsome food. 
rare. 

Perh. an echo of the Biblical use Jude 7, though the 
meaning is different (see i h). 

1606 Shaks. Ant. 4 - Cl. 1. iv. 67 On the Alpes, It is re- 
ported thou did'.st eate strange flesh. 2819 Shelley Cenci 
III. i. 48 Beatrice . . whom her father . . pens up naked in 
damp cells, .and starves her there, Till she will eat strange 
flesli. 

t e. collect. Cattle intended for food. Obs. 

26. . Robin Hood 4 Bittcher 16 in Furniv. Percy Folio 1 . 
20 A proud butcher Came driving flesh by the way. 2709 
Strype Ann. Ref, 1 . xvi. 109 That no butcher should kill 
flesh, upon pain of a great fine, 
t f. (See quot.) Obs, 

1569 in J. Mackenzie Gen, Grievances Orkney Sf Shetland 
17 Item, the Comptare charges him with the third of the 
flesh of the Bishoprick of Orknay. 2859 Oppress, xtih C. in 
Orkney Sf Zetland Glo.';s., Flesh, Rent paid in Cattle, 
generally e.stimated by Weight, 15 Meils = an ox, 10 Meils 
a cow, 4 Meils = a sheep. 


FLESH.' 

5 . The visible surface of the body, with reference 
to its colour or appearance. Cf. Flesh-coloue. 

x6o6 Shaks. Ant, ^ Cli. ii. 17 Sootlu Yavi shall be yet 
farre fairer then you are- Char. He meanes in flesh. 1657 
Lust's Dominion 1. ii. 9 Although ray flesh be tawny, in ray 
veines, Runs blood as red, as royal, as the best, .in Spain, 

b. ellipt, ioT flesh-colour. 

2853 Meandorings 0/ Mem. 1. 157 Air coloured, scarcely 
carnate, or a flesh. s88a Garden ^14 Oct. 341/1 The names 
of the best varieties, .are. .Perfection, flesh. 

6. Short for flesh-side (of a skin'l ; see 13. 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts 378 It [the leather] Ls then .. slicked 
upon the flesh with a broad smooth Jump of glass. i8sx 
Mayhew Lond. Labour 1. 443 The skin is ‘split', .into two 
portions. That known as the ‘ grain ’ . . The other portion, 
the ‘ flesh 1870 Eng. Mech. ii Feb. 534/2 Oil them, [skins], 
flesh and grain. 

II. Extended and figurative uses (chiefly of 
Biblical originV 

7. Onds [owfi) flesh i one’s near kindred or de- 
scendants. Now rare exc. in Flesh and blood. 
A\^o^ one flesh i said (after Gen, ii. 24 , i Cor. vi. 
16 ) of husband and wife to express the closeness 
of the relation created by marriage. 

<71000 iELFRic Gen. xxxvii. stj He ys ure bro]?or & ure flaesc. 
<71300 Harrow. Hell 196 Mi leve moder wes Boren and 
shaped of thi fleyhs. 138a Wyclif Isa, Iviii. 7 Thi flesh 
thou shalt not despise. T. Wilson Ehet. (1580) 71 

Your grace, lackyng twoo suche portions of your owne 
fleshe [your two sons]. iSSS Eden Decades Pref. to Rdr. 
(Arb.) so Owre brootherne, owre flesshe,^ & owre bones. 
1694 Congreve Double Dealer n. i, Marriage makes man 
and wife one flesh. 1819 Shelley i. iii. 104 What, if 
we. .were his own flesh, His children and his wife? 

8. That which has corporeal life. All fleshy f each 

flesh (omnis caro, Vulg. = Hebraistic Gr. rrdcra 
acip^): all animals; in narrower sense, all man- 
kind. So t ; nobody on earth, \ A piece 

of flesh : a human being, sample of humanity. 

6'zooo Ags. Ps. cxxxvflp 26 He eac afedeS flascsea scjhwylc. 
rxoao A^s. GosJ>> Luke iii, 6 j®lc flaesc gesihS godes haele, 
CX250 Gen, ^ Ex, 591 Do was ilc fleis on wer[l]de sla^en, 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter exUv, 21 Blisse sal alle flesche with- 
al Unto hali name es hisse. ^1380 Wyclif Sel. IVks. II. 
400 But jif |;es _daies shulen be abreggid |>er shulde not 
be saved ech fleish. <71450 tr. De Itnifatione in. Ixii, J?ou 
art fles.she and non aungell. 1535 Coverdalk yVn xvii. 5 
Cursed be the man . . that taketh flesh for his arme. 1599 
Shaks. Much Ado 1v.ii. 85 As pretty a peece of flesh as any 
in Messina. _ i6n Bible Dan,i\. ii The gods, whose dwell- 
ijig is not with flesh, 1630 Prynne Auti-Ar/nin. 124 What 
flesh, what person could be .saued? ax6-^zT Tavlok God’s 
yndgem, 1. ii. xli. ('1642) 367 Julius Cesar, one of the most 
. . valiant pieces of flesh that ever was. 1662-3 Pepys Diary 
17 h'eb., He had a great secret to tell me, such as no flesh 
knew but himself. 1774 J. Bryant Mythol.ll. 195 All flesh 
died. 1847 Emerson Repr. Me7t, Plato Wks. iBohnj 1. 297 
He. .visits worlds which flesh cannot enter. 

9 . The physical or material frame of man ; the 
body. Obs. exc. in Biblical allusions, f To be free 
of one's flesh ; to expose oneself boldly in battle. 

In the 16th c. versions of the Apostles’ Creed the earlier 
expression ‘the resurrection of the flesh' resurreetzo 
carnis) was changed to ‘ the resurrection of the body ' 
Beowulf No }>ou lange wses feorh mh^liuges flsesce 
bewunden. c 1175 Lamb, Horn, 63 Gif . . to flesce scrud 
and cla^. 12. . Creed in ReL Ant, I 282 Hie hleve in .. 
arysnesse of fiesse & eche Hf. <21300 Cursor M, 22785 
(Gott.) pat like flesh bat we haue nu, pan .sal we haue. 
<71400 /’ry/wr (1891) 78 In my^fleysch y schal .se god my 
saueour. cx'^00 Me msine xxxvi. 250 He deftended vygour- 
ously his flesshe. 1556 Aurelio 4- Isab (i6o8( E viij. The 
grete colde penetrethe youre delicat fleshes 1607 Marston 
What you will v, A true magnanimous spirit should . . with 
his own flesh dead his flesh. 1634 Habington Castara 
(Arb.>i33 My frighted fle.sh trembles to dust. 1724 De Foe 
Mem. Cavalier {xZ^o\ 132 They., were as free ot their flesh 
as we, 

b. In {the) flesh i in Si. bodily form, in a cor- 
poreal nature or state ; also, in life, living. After 
the flesh', in bodily appearance or likeness. 

X383 Wyclif 2 Cor, v. r6 If we knowen Crist vp [1388 aftir] 
the fleisch [Tindale 1526 after the fiehsse. Similarly in 
later versions]. 1382 — Phil. i. 23 For to be with Crist, it 
is moche more bettere; forsoth for to dwelle in fleisch, it is 
nedeful for 5ou.^ <71449 Pecock Repr. 1. xv. 83 I'hat we 
schulen rise in fleisch aftir oure deeih.^ 1651 Hobbes 
III. xiii. 273 To preach Christ come in the flesh. 1727 De 
Hist. Appar. i. (1840) 14 St. Paul, .did speak there of 
seeing Christ in the flesh. 1865 Dickens Mut. Pr. iv. vi, 
Tlie minute.s passing on, and no Mrs. W. in the flesh ap- 
pearing. 1874 Morley Compromise ixZ'iC) 162 We all know 
m the flesh liberal catholics and latitudinarian protestants, 
who [etc ]. 

e. The body (of Christ) regarded as spiritually 
beaten’ by believers; also applied mystically to 
the bread in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

<7X000 Ags. Gosp. John vi. 53. cx2oo Tz-in. ColL Horn, 97 
Pat husel [>e 3e understonden is his hoU fleis and his blod. 
a 1300 Ctirsor M, 15234 (Gott.' Takes and ete of bis bredd, 
for flesse pan es it mine. C1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks, 
II. 110 5if ;e eeten pe fleish of mannis sone, and drynke 
his blood. 1558 Bp. Whitf. Setmt. in Strype Piccl. Mezn, III. 
App. Ixxxi. 279 Adore the same flesh in substance. 1651 
C. Cartwright Cert. Relig. \. 59 Saint Remigtus &c. affirme 
the flesh of Christ to be in the Sacrament. 1875 Hymns 
A.^ M., ‘ Now, my tongzie * iv, True bread He maketh By 
His Word His Flesh to be. 

td. As a profane oaili, Cod' s flesh t Hence in 
1 7-1 8th c. in ejaculations, as Ilesh amt 

flref Cf. Odds-flesh. Obs. 

1362 Langl. P. pi. a. XL 212 Godls flessh & his fet & hise 
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fynie woundis Am more in his mynde kan }>e tnemorie of his 
foundours. 169s Congreve Love for L. m. xv, Flesh, you 
don’t think I’m false-hearted, like a Land-Man. 1701 Cibber 
Love Makes Moft ii, i, Flesh and Fire I do but speak to 
her, Man. 1728 Vanbr. & Cib, Prenf. Husb. i. i. 29 Flesh i 
I thought we should never ha’ got hither 1 

10 . The animal or physical nature of man ; 
human nature as subject to corporeal necessities 
and limitations. 

<71000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvL 41 Witudlice se gast is hraed, 
and )7a;t flaesc ys untrum. axzzsAncr. R, 132 Ine bitter- 
nesse of flesche, bereS Godes rode, c 1300 Beket 259 The 
here he dude next his liche, his flesches maister to beo. <7 1384 
Chaucer H, P'avie i. 49 But that our flessh ne hath no 
myght To understond hyt aryght. 1393 Langl. P. PL C- 
IV. 59 Hit is bote frclete of fiesch. 1526 Pilgr, Per/. (W. de 

W. 1531) 8 b, They mu.st despyse . , all delectacyons of the 
flesshe. 1559 Mirr. Mag., yack Cade iv, Flesh is soft And 
yeldes it selfe to pleasure that it loueth. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 
m. i. 63 The Heart-ake, and the thousand Naturall shockes 
That Flesh is heyre too. 1634 Habington Castara (Arb.) 
129 Flesh is loath By meditation to fore see How [etc.]. 
1853 Kingsley Hypatia xxx, But though she had found 
trouble in the flesh, her spirit knew none. 1883 Froude 
Short Stud. IV. i. iii. 40 The archbishop retired to his see 
to afflict his flesh with public austerities. 

b. In expressions relating to the Incarnation. 
The days of his flesh : the period of his earthly life. 

<7 1000 Ags. Gosp. John i. 14 past word wms flaesc 5eworden. 
<7X200 Ormin 19201, & Godess Word iss makedd flaesh. 
axz^o Orisoft our Lord 6 in O. E. Jlfisc. 139 Ut goddede 
wes ihud in fleysse.^ ax^oo Cizrsor M. 14342(0011,), 1 haf 
tan fle.xs emang mine aun. 1382 Wyclif Heb. y. 7 The 
which in the daj^es of his fleisch ofFringe preieris and 
bisechingis. to God. 1642 Rogers Nantnan 2 Our Lord 
Jesus himselfe all the dates of his abasement and flesh 
endured them. 

11 . The sensual appetites and inclinations as 
antagonistic to the nobler elements of human nature. 

In theological language (after St. Paul’s use of 
cap^') applied more widely to the depraved nature 
of man in its conflict with the promptings of the 
Spirit. Sms of the flesh', esp. those of unchastity. 

^1200 Vices ^ Virtues (1888) 23 And folseS hire flesches 
wille. a 1300 Cursor M. 10103 (Gott.) Ic am. .wit thrin fas 
bi-thrett,Fis werld, my fleche, warlau als. 1382 Wyclif 
Rom. vm. 8 Thei that ben in fleisch, mown not plese to God. 

<7 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. P 279 If hat a man wi>stonde , . 
flrste entisynges of his fleisshe. <7x500 Nero NoLbr. Mayd 
237 in Hazl. A. P, P. III. 11 The devyll, his flesshe. The 
worlde all fresshe. Provoke hym day and nyght. 16^2 
Fuller 4* Prof, St. v. ix. 391, 1 know what B'lesh will 
object, axyzg Clarke Serm. x Cor. xiii. 3 Wks. (1738) 
xlviii. 300 Disapproving the opinions of those whom a man 
sincerely thinks to be in the wrong, is not a work of the 
Flesh. 1823 Shelley Hellas 156 By. . conquering penance 
of the mutinous flesh. 188a Farrar Early C hr. II. 423 
Things which tend to the gratification of the flesh. 

III. attrib. and Comb, 

12 . General relations ; a. simple attrib. (sense i), I 
as flesh- budget^ -bunchy -hurdeuy frames -pimpley ! 
-pistol {fig of a person), -rindy -stujf’y (sense 4), as 
’^flesh-aXy f brothy -diet, f-kindy f 'hit, f-marhet, 
mealy f -piey -provision, f -stally f -victual ; (sense 
^)y ns flesh-tint ; (sense 9), ns flesh-kinsman 'y 
(sense 10, ii], as flesh-delight, -lust, 

1424 in Keanett Par. Azitiq. (rSrS) II. 253 Et in magna 
secure vocat. *fteschaxe xv. den. 1676 Wiseman Surgery 
XL xil 204 Her Leg being ex treamly emaciated I advised 
the bathing it with *Fle,m-broth. 159a Nashe P. Fenilesse 
Wks. (Grosart) II. 72 That surfit-swolne Churles . . might 
bee constrained to carrie their '^fllesh budgets from place to 
place on foote. 1841 Browning Pippa Introd. 90 Plump as 
the *flesh-bunch on some Turk bird’s poll, 1605 Sylvester 
tr Novds Profit Imprisonm. (rrj Here below this fraile 
*flesh-burden tyes him. Ibid. 218 Mid the *9esh-delights 
to rust in idle ease. 1731 Arbuthnot Aliments 1. vi. yi. § 5 
Acidity in the Infant may be cur’d by a *Flesh-Diet in the 
Nurse. 1839 Bailey Festns xix. (1848) 210 Some, that Christ 
Received His *flesh-frame of the elements. x86o Farrar 
Orig. Lang.vx. 130 Language is the *flesh-garment of thought. 
1712 W. Rogers Voy. 357 A good Quantity of Bread and 
Sweetmeats., but little of *Fiesh-kind. c xyoo Cursor M. 
20068 (Edin.) lohan kat was his '^fles kinseman, x^js Rich- 
mond. fFi/A (Surtees) 25s, I ’^fleshe kytt, ijA <j5i30oC«7wr 
M. i7227(G6tt. ) Mi *fless lust to fulfill. iS3sCovERDALEiC<?r. 

X. 25 What soeuer is solde in the *fleshmarket that eate. 
1766 Wesley yrzil. 13 June, I began preaching in the flesh- 
market. 1748 Ansoti's Voy. iu.ii. 313 Instead of one rea.son- 
able *flesh-meal, they were now scarcely satisfied with 
three. 1616-61 Holyday Fersius 336 I’m pleas’d now U pon 
the people to bestow a doal Of oile and *flesh-pies. 1587 
Mascall Govt, Cat tell i. (1653) 13 Barbes, which., will 

f row and hang like *flesh-pimples under his tongue. 1608 
Iachin Dumb Knight m- in Hazl. Dodsley X. 164 My 
noble fi> clock of a *flesh pistol. 1795 Burke On Scarcity 
Wks. VII, 411 Another cause, .tended to produce a scarcity 
in *flesh provision. 1593 N ashe 7’. Wks. (Grosart) 

IV. 173 It had stript his soule fporth of his *fleshe rinde. 
14. . Medulla in Caih, Angl. 135 notey Laniatoriunty a 
*fflessh stal. 1855 By the Fireside x.xiv, Your 

soul .. Piercing its fine *flesh-stuff, 1838 Dickens Nich. 
Nick. X, A bright salmon ’’^flesh-tint. 1562-3 .<40/ 5 Eliz. 
c. 5 § II In sparing and encrease of ^Fleshe Victuall of this 
Realme. 

b. objective, as flesh-eaier, -former y -maker y 
-pleas ei't f -tawevy *|* -vourer sbs. ; flesh-fleasing 
vbl. sb. ; flesh-amazing, -consuming, -devowdtigy 
-eating, -enraging, -mangling, -pleasing, f -tawing, 
-transpiercing ppl. adjs, 

1679 Keach Gloi-ious Lovern, v, 285 Hark t dost not hear 
that *flesh-amazin,g cry? 1603 J. T) Microcostnos 
(Grosart) 63^1 Streight away they weare . .With *flesh-con- 
suming fleshly fraile delight. 1609 — Holy R code (Grosart) 


FLESH. 

22/1 The Monster ’^Flesh-deuounng Death. 26x6 J. Lane 
Cotdn, Sgr.'s T. x. 43^ Not Diomede.s horse (*fleshe eatr of 
men) had e’ar th’obedience this atchiv’d o' re them. x86a 
H. Spencer Fh'si Friuc. n, xiv. §110 (1875) 315 Among 
animals the flesh-eaters cannot exist without the plant-eaters. 
1592 Nashe P. Femlesse Wks. (Grosart) II. 73 We are such 
■*flesh-eat'.ng Saracens, a 1618 J. Davies Wittes pilgrimage 
(Grosart) 39/2* Flesh-enraging Lust. 1873 E. Smith Foods 
6 The division of foods into the two great classes of ■*fiesh- 
formers and heat-generators. 1550 Bale Ezig. Votaries ii. 

E ij b, Callynge bothe hym & Fils masmongers pulpifices, 
that is to saye, *fleshe-makers. 1813 Shelley 3 fab viil 
X79 The ^flesh-mangling scourge. 1586 Whetstone A'wg; 
Mirror 63 One of these ’’^fleshpleasers was the heretique 
Corinthius. 1647 Trapp C<jw77/<. 176 His watchfull 

soul, (displeased deeply with that ’‘flesh-pleasing forci^ 1677 
Horneck Gt, Law Consid. iv. (1704) 128 He. .is enticed to 
idleness, to ’‘flesh-pleasing. <71050 Suppl. AEl/ric's Voc. 
in Wr.-Wiilcker Lanio, uel lanista, uel carnifex . . 
flaectawere [jzc yiAS".]. 1609 J. Davies (Grosart) 

ii/x On his virgin skin.. *Flesh-tawmg Whips engrosse the 
deeds of Plate ! Ibid. 13/ 1 ’’Flesh-transpiercing Thornes, 
IS33 Tindale Supper of Lord C v, Thys carnal! ’’fleshe 
vovverer and fleshly Jewe. 

c. instrumental, etc., as flesh-clogged, -clouded, 
-freed, -gorged, -manured, -smelling. 

1847 Craig, * Flesh-clogged, 1869 W. P. Mackay Grace <S* 
Truth 215 This will ever be . . the longing of my flesh-clogged 
soul. 1647 H. More Cupids CoitflictXx, Earthly minds .. 
Discern not this *flesh-clouded Deity. CX599 Sviy ester 
Epit. Death B. Nicolson Wks. (Gro.sart) II. 339/1 Frienils- . 
Whose ’’flesh-freed Souls are henceforth free from sinning, 
1878 Browning La Saisiaz 437 A touch .. lifts Ms spirit 
where, flesh-freed, Knowledge shall be rightly named so. 
*804 J. Grahame Sabbath (1808)' 45 The croak of ^fiesh- 
gorged ravens. 1593 Nashe Christ’s 7 \ Wks. (Grosart) IV, 
94 A newe storie of *fiesh-maaured earth haue they cast 
vpon it, 1627 May Lucan vi. (1635) K vij b, Their ashy 
garments, and ’‘flesh-smelling coales. 

d. similative, as flesh-like z-d.].', flesh-pink, -red 
adj. and quasLsb. Also Flesh-coloured a, 

X552 Huloet, . . carnarhis. 1653 Walton 

Angler 166 Carps have .. apiece of fiesh-like-fish in their 
mouth like a tongue. 1882 Garden 17 June 432/r In colour 
it is a beautiful ’‘flesh-pink. x8x9 Children Chent. Anal, 
380 A faint ’‘flesh red colour. 1843 Portlock Geol, 219 
Crystals, .of a yellowish-white or light fle.sh-red. 

13 . Special comb. : fl.8sh.-bag {slang), a shirt ; 
t fl.esh-baste v, (see qnot. 1611); also (after 
Baste v,^) to beat about the body; fllesh-beam 
Tszfleshing-beam'y flesh-bird, one that lives upon 
flesh; a carnivorous bird; f flesh-board, f** 
fleshing-board', f flesh-brand, a mark burnt 
into the flesh ; hence i* flesh-branded pa.pple, ; 
t flesh-bred a., thoroughly trained (in crime) ; 
t flesh-broker, slang (see quots.) ; so tflesh- 
brokery ; flesh-brush, a brush used for rubbing 
the surface of the body, in order to excite the cir- 
culation ; t flesh -company, sexual intercourse ; 
■f flesh-crook, ? akind of fork with hooked prongs ; 
cf. Flesh-hook ; flesh-crow, a dialect name for 
the carrion {Cowus cor one)', -f flesh-day, 
a day on which flesh may be eaten; 
dresser, ? applied to the beadle who flogged pros- 
titutes ; flesh-fallen a., emaciated ; fflesh-father, 
a father * after the flesh an earthly father ; flesh- 
flea, the chigoe, SarcopsyUa penetrans {Cent. 
Diet) ; t flesh-fonding, the act of gratifying 
fleshly appetites or desires; flesh-fork, a fork 
for removing meat from the pot; flesh-germ, 
a synonym of Sarcopkyte {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1884); 
flesh -glove, a glove used to stimulate the cir- 
culation by rubbing the flesh; t flesh -glue = 
Sargocolla ; f flesh-hold, flesh enough to be 
held with the teeth ; flesh-juice, ‘ the reddish, 
acid liquid which is contained in dead muscle ’ 
{Syd. Soc. Lex. 1884) ; flesh-knife -• fleshing- 
j ktiife ; f flesh-leech, a physician for the body ; 
d* flesh-marked pa. pple., having a mark on the 
body (cf. flesh-branded) ; flesh-quake [after the 
analogy of Earthquake], a trembling of the body ; 
flesh side, the side of a skin that was nearest 
the flesh (see 6) ; ‘the rough side of a leather 
belt ’ (Lockvsrood); f flesh-spades {humorous'), the 
finger-nails ; t flesh-string, a muscle ; t fl-esh- 
tailor, humorously, one who sews up wounds ; a 
surgeon ; flesh-taster, an officer appointed to test 
the wholesomeness of meat ; t fleshtimber, 
corporeal matter ; t flesh-time, a time when flesh 
may be eaten; flesh-traflBLc, ‘the slave trade’ 
(Adm. Smyth) ; flesh-wonnd, a wound that does 
not extend beyond the flesh. 

i8x2 j. H. Vaux Flash Diet., *Flesh-bag, a shirt. zSsbo 
London Mag. I. 29 They are often without a fltsh-ba^ to 
their backs. x6w Cotgr., Glacer . . to ’'flesh-bast, or stitch 
downe the lyning of a garment, thereby Jo fceepe it from 
sagging. 1639 Shirley Maid's Rev. iv. ii, We were going 
to ’‘flesh-baste one another. 1796 Coleridge To 
Man 0/ Fortune Poems (1863) 263 O’er his uncofflned 
limbs The flocking '•‘flesh-birds screamed. 14x1 Notting- 
ham Rec. II. 86, j. ’‘fleschbord. 1646 Gaule Cases Come. 
105 Whether all Witches have Corporall Markes, or dia- 
bolical! ’‘Flesh-brands. 1675 Lond, Gaz. No, 999/4 fl 
Chesnut Sorrel Gelding . . with I. S. ’‘flesh branrfed on the 
Shoulder. 1513 More, in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 804 
A fhlow “flesh bred in murther before time, <*1700 B. E, 
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Dki. Cant. & Matcli-maker ; also a 

Bawd, IMd.f Spirltuai-Jiesk-brdkery a Parson, a i%3 W* 
Cartwright Ordinary v. iv. (1651) 86 She .. that is So 
expert grown in this *fiesh Brokery, 1704 F. Fuller b'Ud. 
Gymn. 197 Chafing of the Skin, or., the Use of the 

^Flesh- Brush. X8S4. Casseits Family Mag. Feb. 143/2 Fric- 
tion with rough towels and flesh-brush, i^aat World ^ Child 
in Hazl. I, 273 The Son of God sickerly Took flesh 

and blood of the Virgin Mary, Without touching of man’s 
*fle.sh-company. *463 F eg. Gila Corp. Chr. York (1872) 253 
Et j fustinula vocata *fleschcroke. 1376 E. Johmson in 
Burham Depos. (Surtees) 312 If ther were a hundrethe 
devils of hell, .with fleshe croks in their hand.s. .he wold run 
throughe them ail to bir, 1885 Swainson Proa*. Names 
Brit. Birds 82 Carrion Crow (C<7^w^ coroPt£\ so called from 
the bird’s habit of feeding on the flesh of dead animals; 
whence also. .*FIesh crow. C1440 Anc, Cookery in House/z. 
Ord. (1790) 429 Tempur horn, on fyssheday wj'th wyn, and 
on *flesheday with broth of flesh. t 584"5 Act 07 EUz, 
c. IX § 4 To utter and sell all maner of Sea Fish upon 
any Flesh Daye in the Weeke. 1674 Josselyn Voy, New 
Eng. 13 Three flesh dayes in the week. x6ao Melton 
Aslrolog. 32 Tom Todd and his fellow *flesh-dressers. 1876 
Tennyson Harold Am I not Work-wan, *flesh-fallen / 
xZt^ Whitby Gloss.^ Flesh-fallen^ bodily pined. 13.. 
Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxxii, 240 3 e hedde bo^e 
on *flesch-fadur, XS58 Grimalde Cicero’s OJices Pref, to 
Rdr., In ryotting and banketing or in outragious *fle.sh- 
fondinges. i66z South Serm. {1823) I. 109 To .scour the 
*ftesh-forks. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsk. Word-bk., Flesh- 
forky a long, two-pronged iron fork for getting up meat out 
of a pot or caldron. 1818 Sporting Mag. II. 225 Rubbing . . 
my body, .with the mohair *flesh-glove. xflsp Rowboth.am 
Gate Lang. Uni. xi. § 124 Frankincense, mastick, rosin, 
*flesh-glue are the juices and gums of certain trees. 1621 
Sanderson la Serm. (1637) 3*59 There was ■*flesh-hould 
enough for the riming Satyrists . . whereon to fasten the 
sorest and the .strongest teeth they had, 1881 Leicesiersh. 
Gloss., *Flesk’kni/e, the knife used by tanners to scrape or 
pare the flesh from the hide on the ‘ fleshing-beam c 1340 
Cursor M. 2738a (Fairf.) Ri5t as ^'flesshe leche salle dele 
vvij? diuerse .s.aluis to saris hele. 1682 Lend. Gaz. No. 1723/4 
A large bay Nag. .'**Flesh;markt on the off Shoulder. 1631 
B. JONSON New Inne To him.selfe 6 They may, blood -shaken 
then, .Feel such a ^flesh-quake to possesse their powers, As 
they shall cry like ours. x8zo L. Hunt Indicator No, 26 
(1822) I. 20X The fever of the soul, .renders us liable to our 
most terrible ‘ flesh-quakes*, 1630 Charter in M aitland Hist. 
Edin. IV. (1753^298 That none of the Trade presume to brock 
sheep-skins on the Rim or * Fle.sh-side, X792 J. Belkn.^p 
Hist. New-Hampshire III. 159 Skins, .with the flesh sides 
together. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xt. viii, The injui-v 
done to the beauty of her husband by the *flesh-spades of 
Mrs. Honour. 1587 Qou>\'^o De Mornay xiv. 225 Wee .see 
in mans body, .agreate nomherof sinewes,*Fleshstrings, and 
knitters. 1633 Ford Pity ni. vii, Here’s a stitch fallen 
tn ray guts; oh for a ^'flesh-tailor quickly. 1766 Entick 
London IV. 403 Four aleconner-s, and four *flesh-tasters. 
i860 W. White All round Wrekin xx. (ed. 2^ 195 The 
‘ hardvvare village', as folk called it [Birmingham], with, .an 
al«>>taster and a flesh-taster among its functionarie.s, a 1225 
Leg. Kaih. 118S Nes nawt iteiet to {?e treo J>er he deide 
upon, to drahen, buten *fleschtimber. <7x430 Holland 
Htmlat 6q 6 In *flesche tyme, quhen the fische war away 
flemyt. x6xi Cotgr., flesh-time. <2x674 Claren- 

don Hist. Reh. xiv. fi704) III. 397 Poor Wogan , . receiv’d 
upon a Party an ordinary *flesh wound. 1856 Kane A ret. 
Expl. I. xxrx. 398, I hit one of our dogs.. luckily a flesh- 
wound only. 

Flesh prec. sb.] 

, 1 . trans. To reward (a hawk or hound) with a 
portion of the flesh of the game killed, in order to 
excite his eagerness in the chase. Hence in wider 
sense, to render (an animal) eager for prey by the 
taste of blood. 

XS30 Palsgr. 551/2 Fksshe, as we do an hounde, whan 
we gyve him any parte of a wylde beest to encourage hym 
to ronne weh 1376 Turbkrv. Venerie 131 Those rewardes 
. .will much better fle.sh and encourage the honndes. 1609 
Holland Amm. Marcell, xxvin. xiii. 346 Ravening foules 
made more cruell and eagre w'ith the ta.st of bloud that had 
so fleshed them. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 4 An old 
bitten cur, that being fleshed to the game, will not be 
staved off. a 1743 Savage Valentine’s Bay 7 No crocodile 
there flesh’d with prey appears. 1731 Smollett Per. Pic. 
(1779) I. viii. 70 Before they had fleshed the hounds, he 
recollected himself. 

2 . iransf. 2xA fg. a. To initiate in or inure to 
bloodshed or warfare. 

1530 Palsg. 416/2 He his fleshed and accustomed to 
kyil men lyke shepe. n;i6ii Forman Diary 8 Simon 
would not shrink for a bUiddi nose with any boye, for he 
was then thorowly fleshed. 1646 Sir J. Temple Irish 
Rehell, 86 Flesht and blooded in the slaughter of n any 
thousands of the English nation. 1704 J. Bij^ir in W. S. 
Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. Coll, Ch. I. xro Soldiers well 
fleshed in blood.. can’t endure to be reduced to private life 
again, 1826 E. Irving Babylon I. n. 143 France, .had 
been well fleshed in the work of blood by maiming and 
wounding herself. 1863 Kinglake Crimea (1877) II, iv. 41 
He fleshed his troops by indulging them with enterprises 
against the enemy’s posts. 

fb. tience, To initiate hty inure or habituate io 
any practice ; to render inveterate, harden (in wrong 
doing). Also, to render (errors or vices) inveterate. 

158X Savile Tacitus* Hist. iii. xv. (159x1 123 To theende 
that the souldiers.. might be enured and fleshed in ciuill 
spoile. X397-8 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. vi. 52 When he is once 
fleshed to the Presse..He sends forth tbraues of Ballads 
to the sale, X664 H. More Myst.^ Iniq. xii- 153 Were 
not this a mere method, of fleshing men in leudness 
and wickedness. 1665 Glanvill Scepsis Set. x. 53 Yet 
others [Errprsl are so flesht in us, that they maintain their 
interest upon the deceptibility of our decayed Nature. 
fTo^SwiPT T. Tub Wks. X760I. 53 Fleshed at the.se smaller 
Sj^orts, like young wolves, they grew up in time to he 
oiBEihle. 
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c. To inflamo the ardour, rage, or cupidity of 
(a person) by a foretaste of success or gratification 
(cf. Emh) ; to incite, animate. ? Ods. ^ 

1573 G* Harvey Letier-bk, (Camden) 28 Being flessmd 
and animatid as he was hi his tutors preamble. I cxooo 
Distracted Emp. v. i. in Bullen O. PI. HI. 242 There is no 
devyll in me. .That could have flesht me to thy ^violent 
deathe. x6x2-S Br. Hall Contempt., O. T. vni. iv, The 
Israelites were so fleshed with their former victone, that 
now they think no walls.. can stand before them. x66o 
T. M. Hist. Independ. iv. 56 The newes of this victory so 
fleshed our bloodhounds that they began to boast above 
measure. x67X Shadwell Humourist iv, This,. Bully. . 
was flesh’d, and would needs show his valour upon my 
shoulders. 1700 Brydkn Fables, Ajax <$> Ulysses 137 Hun, 
flesh'd with slaughter, and with conquest crown’d. 

8. To plunge (a weapon, etc.) into the flesh. Also 
(originally with allusion to i or 2 a), Tojlesh one s 
{maiden, virght) sword : to use it for the first time 
upon flesh, to fight one’s first battle. 

1590 Marlowe and Pt. Tamhirl. iv. i, He . . Beats down 
our foes, to flesh our taintless swords. 1597 Shaks. zHen. 1 V , 
IV. V. 133 The wilde Dogge Shall flesh his tooth in euery 
Innocent. 1622 Bekker Virg. Martir 1. Wks. 1873 I V. 8 
Antonius, so well hath flesh’d his maiden sword.^ 1725 Pope 
Odyss. XX. 461 Impatient strait to flesh his virgin-sword. 
1866 Comh. Mag. May 630 These rude retainers, .some- 
times finish by fleshing their knives to the haft in each 
other. 1867 F. Francis Angling iv, (x88o) 113 The baibs 
of the hooks not being fleshed in them, 
b. iransf. and fig. 

a 1392 Greene Selimus Wks. 1881-3 XIV. 231 To see the 
brethren disinherited. To fle.sh their anger one vpon 
another. X695 Blackmore Pr. Arth. iv. 575 [He] flesht 
his Courage first in Smeon Blood. 1814 Byron Corsair 11, 
i. 17 All.. seek To flesh their glowing valour on the Greek. 
1852 Bickens Bleak Ho. i, Clerks have been in the habit 
of fleshing their wit upon it. 1870 Lowell A mong my Bks. 
Ser. 1. (1873) 372 The poor youth, just fleshing his maiden 
pen in criticism. 

e. To gratify (lust or destructive rage). 

160X Shaks. Alls Well jv, iii. xg This night he fleshes his 
will in the spoyle of her honour. x8i8 Scott H ri. Midi. 
Hi, He intended to. .break into Butler’s peaceful habitation, 
and flesh at once his appetite for plunder and revenge. 

4 . To clothe (a skeleton) with flesh ; to embody 
in flesh. Also with out. over. Chiefly 

ax66x Fuller Worthies i. (1662I 2 This bare Sceleton of 
Time, Place, and Person must be fleshed with some 
pleasant passages. 1862 N. Brit. Rev. May, 519 The 
strong imagination has difficulty enough to get fleshed., so 
as to dwell in common human forms. 1879 Blackw. M ag. 
Aug. 2X2 The making of man — a skeleton gradually fleshed 
over. x886 G. Allp:n Maimie’s Sake xi, A^ dainty bit of 
. .word-painting, fleshed out and rendered thinkable, 
t b. To make fleshy; to fatten. Obs. 

<i:i68a Sir T. Browne Tracis 115 To restore and well 
Flesh them, they commonly gave them Hogs Flesh, i68a 
ond Plea for Noftcon/omnists 16 The Rooks, the Informers, 

. .hope to flesh themselves by picking the bones of the 
Nonconformist!?. • , . , 

fg. a 1627 Middleton Spanish Gipsy iv, Flesh me with 
gold, fat me' with silver. 

5 . Leather-manuf. To remove the adhering 
flesh from (a skin or hide). 

1777 [see Fleshing 2]. 1880 Times 27 Sept. 12/6 Un- 
hairing, fleshing, and scudding all kinds of skins. 1883 A. 
Watt Leather Manuf. x. 120 After the hair is removed the 
hides are fleshed. 

6. To paint flesh-colour. 

1861 Mayhew Labour III, 209/1 For colour- 

ing we [photographers] charge 3d more. .We flesh the face 
. .and blue the coat and colour the tablecloth. 

Flesh and blood. 

1 . Used as representing the material of which 
man’s physical frame is composed ; the body. In 
fiesh and blood \ in a bodily form, or in a living 
form. To take flesh and blood : to become incarnate. 

<2x340 Ham POLE Psalter xvii. xi He maked his son to 
take fleisse and blocle. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. 11. 153 
Whanne hit hadde of J?e [foide] flesch and blod ytake, 
1509 Pari. Devylles Ixxii, I..toke flesshe and hlode a 
mayde within. 1388 Shaks. L. L. L. i. i. 186, I would^ see 
his own person in flesh and blood. X874 Blackie Self Cult. 
39 A student ought to be - .careful about, .the sound condi- 
tion of his flesh and blood. 

fg. x86x O’Curry LecL MS. Materials 133 A skeleton, 
to be at some future time clothed with flesh and blood. 

b. Mankind ; an individual man or men. Also 
predicatively To be flesh and blood : to be human, 
have human feelings or weaknesses. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xvi. 17 Hit j>e ne onwreah flaesc 
ne blod. 1601 Shaks. Alts Welli. iii. 38 A wicked crea- 
ture, as you and all flesh and blood are. 1636 Massinger 
Gt. Dk. Flarezice n, iii, 1 am flesh and blood, and have 
affections Like other men, 1694 Congreve Double Dealer 
I. i, Maskwell is flesh and blood at best. 7832 Blackw, 
Mag. July 61/2 British flesh and blood were sacrificed 
to the theories of cold-blooded political economists, 1874 
L. Stephen Hours in Library (xBgd) 1 . x. 346 Our grand- 
fathers were human beings.. in Walpqle’s pages they are 
still living flesh and blood. 

c. Humannature withitsemotionsandinfirmities, 

c 1430 tr. De Imitatione in. xxx. My god, lete not flesshe 

and blode ouercome me. 1398 $ylvester Du Bartas 11. i. 
K. Imposture 484 Heer I conceive that flesh and bloud will 
brarigle, x68t Bryden Abs. 4 ' A chit. 96 And what v,'as 
harder yet to, flesh and blood, Their god.s disgraced. 1714 
Pope Epil. Rowe’s jeene Shore \7 A piece of failing flesh 
and blood. t,844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. vii, There are 
certain things which flesh and hlopd cannot bear. 

d. attrih. or adj. Haviq^ actual human existence. 

1824 Misa.FERRiisR Inker, ix, A real flesh and. blood 


living person. i86x T. A. Trollope. L 1 . 6 

Those other flesh and blood visitors. 

2 . (One’s) near kindred. 

a 1300 CuKwr M. 4129 (Cott.) He. .es your aun fless and 
blod. 1393 Gower Conf. I. 149 He ne shuldc his counseil 
hide From tiir that . . was so nigh flesshe and bloud. 1563-87 
Foxe a.' I f M. (1631) HI. XI. 131/2 This sorrowfull sight of 
his owne flesh and bloud could nothing moue him. 1596 
Merck. V. ii. ii. 98. 1835 Milman Lat. Chr. v. vi, 
Athanasius . . had not spared his own fie.sh and blood. 

3 . slang. Brandy and port in equal quantities. 

1823 C. M. Westmacott Eng. Spy L 294 Draughts com- 
posed of bishop and flesh and blood. 

4 . The plant Fotentilla Tormentilla ; also, the 
name of a kind of apple. 

1833 G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord, 72 Tormentil, . 
The plant itself, under the name Flesh-and-BIood. is 
a popular astringent medicine for children, 1882 Devonsk. 

Plant-n., F'lesk and Blood.. Cit NggXei. 

Fle'Sh-coloxir. [f. Flesh 4'A + Colouk.] The 
colour of the flesh (of a ‘white’ human being) as 
seen through the skin ; usually employed to denote 
a tint composed of * a light pink with a little 
yellow’ (O’Neill 1862). 

16x1 Cotgr., Baillet, a pale red, or flesh colour. 1674 Jos- 
selvn Voy. New Eng. 74 The flesh of it [water-melon] is 
of a fiesh colour. 18^ Garden 15 July 58/2 Flowers of fine 
substance and form . . flesh colour, suffused with pink. 
h. atlrib. OT adj.=^xiext. 

ijxi Addison Spect. No. 13 T 3 He once gave him a Ripp 
in his flesh-colour Doublet. 

Fle’sh-colonred, tz. Of the colour of flesh. 
1732 Sir j. Hill Hist, Anim. 95 The little flesh-coloured 
actinia. 1774 Goldsm. Hist. Earth V. i. xi. 115 The head 
and neck are without feathers covered with a flesh-coloured 
skin on the upper part. 1840 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. 
Agric. (ed. 4) I. 177 The flesh-coloured clover. 1861 Miss 
Pratt Flmver PL IV. 93 Flesh-coloured Speedwell. 
Fleslied(flejt \ppLa. [f. F LESH sb. andz/. 4 - -ED.] 

1 , Clothed or furnished with flesh : chiefly with 
some defining prefix. h\^o, fleshed and honed. 

X422 tr. Secreia Secret., Priv. Priv. (E. E. T, S. ’ 224 Lytill 
..lymes of the body, and lene y flesshide. 1394 Carew 
Huarte’s Exam, Wits(x6i6[276 Tl'o be meanely fleshed, that 
is, neither ouermuch nor verie little, 1611 Bible Gen. xli. 2 
There came vp out of the riuer seuen well fauoured kine, and 
fat fleshed. 1674 Josselyn Voy. New Eng. 99 The Partridge 
is larger than ours, white flesht. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
Wks. 1883 VII. 287 His loose fleshed wabbling chaps, which 
hung on his shoulders. 185X Ruskin Mod. Paint. Jl. n. nr. 
iv. § 16 Painters . . who can set the supernatural form before 
u.s, fleshed and boned like ourselves. 1838 Hogg Life 
Shelley II. x. 316 My. .ho.stes.s asked me. .what I thought 
of the handsome, well-fle.shed girl? 1869 Daily News 30 
July, A very sleek, level-fleshed bull. 
h, of fruit (with defining prefix). 

1839 Jephson Brittany v. 63 The magnificent orange- 
fle.shed melon. 1839 Darwin Orig. Spec. iv. (1873) 67 
A yellow or purple fleshed fruit. 

2 . [Cf. F. acharnl.] a. Inured to bloodshed, 
hardened, b. Eager for battle, c. Animated by 
relentless hatred, bent on the destruction or injury 
of a person. Const, upon. 

a. 1594 Seaks. Rich. Ill, iv. in. 6 They were flesht 
Villaines, bloody Dogges. a 1616 Beaum. & Fl. Custom cf 
Country iv. i, A flesh’d ruffian. 

b. 1391 Horsey Tra-o. (Hakluyt Soc.) 263 The Poll, .with 
his. .now fleshed armye, assaults, .t^wnesofthe Muscovetts. 
1719 D’Urfey Pills 1 . 355 The Jacks are fierce, and Wil- 
liamites are fle.sh’d. 

C. C1620 Trag. Bamavelt iv. iii. in Bullen Old PI. (1S83) 
II. 277 There can be no attonement . , Vandort is fleshd upon 
me. 1639 Harris Parival’s Iron Age 176 They w-ere so 
fleshed upon one another, that they aspired to nothing less 
then peace. 

Fleslieii (flt-J’n). a. rare. [f. Flesh sIk + -en 4 , 
OE. had flkscen.\ Composed of flesh. 

[<ziooo Prudentms Glosses in Gez'wania XXIII. 394/2 
flzescene.] x’^'^ Goodly Pry tnerViy, Gyue us 
a fleshen herte, a softe herte. 1879 Farrar St, Paid II. 
103 Written, .not on stonen tablets, but on fleshen tablets. 

Flesber (fle-p-i). Chiefly Forms 4-7 
fles,c)liar, -ir, -or, -(e) our, 7- jElesher. [f. Flesh 
j/L-f-Eit. Cf. Got. Jleiseher', also Fleshhewer, 
of which this may be an alteration.] 

1 . A dealer in flesh, a butcher. 

X369 Me7n.Ripon{xBBd) 1 . 137 Joh. deStaynlay, Fleshour. 
1483 Catk. Angl. 135/2 A Fleschour, macetlarius. 1333 
Bellenden Livy iii. (1822) 274 He pullit ane .swerde fra 
ane flescheour. <2 X65Z Calderwood Hist. Kirk{xBifj^ II. 
121 A fleshiaur, named Sandersone, had putt away his 
lawfull wife. 1826 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1S55 L 
186 A bit schachlin ewe-necked powney. coft frae a sporting 
flesher. X833 Reade Chr. Johnstone 176 The baddish boy 
had obtained them [steaks], .at the flesher’s. ^ 

iransf X333 Bellenden Livy n. 11822) 160 The pepill 
had na Htill indignacioun that this Marcius suld rise sa 
haistelie to be thair new fleschour and skiirgeare. 

2 . U.S. A tool for fleshing hides ; a fleshing-knife. 
1883 C. T. Davis Manuf. Leather 309 The saw-tcothed 

flesher sometimes employed for dry hides. 

Hence rie*sliery (.Y<;.) ‘The business of a butcher; 
now called ’ {fKm.Suppl. 1825). 

1483 [see Fleshhkwkry], 154X Aberdeen Reg. V. X9 (Jam.), 
The counsale licent him to vse his craft of fleshary to outred 
his pennyworths. 

tFle*sher-, Obs. [f. Flesh v .\ An en- 
courager. 

1646 (Saule Cases Consc. 87 To advise them to prudence., 
in such a case ; is to be reputed. .a Favourer yiiu a Flesher 
of Witches. 


FIiESH-FLY. 
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1 . A fly which deposits its eggs (or, if viviparous^ 
its larvse) in dead flesh; a blow-fly {as Mmea 
vomitorla or Sarcopiaga mrnarid). Used by 
Wyclif to render lu. cynomyia. 

«i3oo Cursor M, 5956 Hungri flies. .To fless-flies {?ai war 
likest, 1388 WycuF Ps. Ix.Yvii. 45 He sente a fleisch flie in to 
hem, and it eet hem. c 1440 Hylton Scala. Per/. (W. de W. 
1494) n. xlii, There dare no fle.sshe flye rest vpon the pottes 
hiynke. ISS® J* Heywood Spider ^ P. v. 9 A fleshe flie as 
big as a humble bee. 1658 Rowland Moujet's TkeaL Ins, 
934 The Flesh-fly . .is the biggest of all other, he hath a red- 
dish head, very greedy of flesh. 1789 G. White Selborne 
xvii, (18531 70 The maggots which turn to flesh-flies. x86i 
PuLM?5 tr. Moguin-Tandon. n. iv. 1. 237 The Flesh Fly .. 
produces a constant buzzing noise. 

2. fig. of persons. 

153Z More TindaU'Wi^'&. 713 Esau.s, and repro- 

bates, and^yery carnal! fleshflyes. 1611 Speed Hist. Gi. 
Brit, VHL ii. § 2, 378 Those fle h flies having once tasted the 
sweet, though often beaten oflf, would not long bee kept 
away. 1782 Cowper Progr, Err. 324 These flesh-flies of 
the land, Who fasten without mercy on the fair. 1823 Ma- 
caulay Milton Ess. (1854) 15/2 If tlierebe anything unsound, 
the.se flesh-flies detect it with unerring instinct. 

t Fle*sllfal, a. Obs.— ® [f. F LESH sh. -f -FUL.] 
Full of flesh, fat, plump. 1352 in Huloet. 

-t Flesk-tewer. Ohs, In. 4 flessehewer, 
flesch-hewere, flescHewar, 5 flesehewer, Sc. 
jfleschowar. [Cf. Du, vkeschhotixmr^ MHG. 
vUischUou%verC\ A butcher. 

1335 Nottingham Records 431 Flesshewergate (Vicus 
Carnificum). 1379 Poll Tax Returns for Sheffield in Sfif 
field Gloss, (1888) s. V,, Ricardus Stub & Emma vxor ejus, 
fflessehewer, vj d. a xAfio Burgh Laws Ixiv. (To Stat. I.) 
Gif j?e fleschewar gray this ivil fle.sche he sal restor hym }?e 
Scathis hat aw he bestys. xe^^Abe^-deen Reg. 4 June, Item, 
that the fleschowaris dicht and mak dene the fleschous ilke 
ouke on Friday. 

' Hence + riesMiewery, a slaughter-hou.se. 

1483 Catk, Angl, 135 A Fle.schewrye, carnificiuvi. 

rie'sliliood, t -head. arch. [f. Flesh sb. + 
“HEAD, -HOOD.] a. Flesliiy state or condition. b« 
The er udition of being in the fle.sh, or becoming 
flesh ; incarnation. 

C1440 Hylton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1404) n. xxx, The 
Soule myghte not that, tyme for freelte of the flesshecte 
suffre it soo. 1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh vii. 1030 
God, .who hast thyself Endured this flesh-hood. 

Ple'sh-hooK. 

1 . A hook for removing meat from the pot. 

4'i323 in Rel. Ant, 1. ngz Summe notes, .arn. .kroken 
a-weyward als a fleshoke. c 1386 Chaucer Sompu. T. 2a 
B'ul hard it is, with fleisch hok or with oules I'c ben y-clawed. 
4^1440 Promp, Parv, 166 A Flesche hooke,m'<i^r<z,79/^4'/«<j;. 
1^x4 Barclay Cyt. ^ Uplondyshm.fiv^i. (Percy Soc.) 50 
The scullians. .Came forth with whittles, some other with 
fleshhooks. 1611 Bible 2 Chron. iv. 16 The pots also, and 
the shouels, and the fleshhookes. 

RATH WAIT Descr, Death in Farr S. P. Jas. I, (1848) 
271 Earth-turned, mole-eied, flesh-hook, that puis us hence. 

2 .. dial, (See quot.) 

x88i Leicestersh. Glass., Fiesh-hooh, an iron hook with 
a long * stall,’ used to pull hides out of the tan-pits, 

3 . A hook to hang meat upon ; a ^ pot-hook 

1396 Nashe Saffron Walden Wks. (Grosart) III. 64 

These roguish Arsemetrique^ gibbets or flesh-hookes, and 
cyphers, or round oos. 1874 In Knight Diet. Mech. 

Flesh kotise. Obs. In i fl^schns, 5 flesh- 
nsse, 6 ALesliows. A place where meat is killed 
or sold; a butcher’s shop ; shambles. 

iT iooo iEtFRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 184 Carnale^ 
flisschus. ^ X435 Noiiingham Rec. II. 357 Y« Comon 
Blesihus-se in y“ Setterday Merkeht. 1503 Kalender of 
Sheph. E iij, Oon dyrk plays ful [of] tablys et of stank ys 
as oon fleshows. 

Fle'shify, V. nonce-wd. [f. Flesh - f- -( t)fy.] 
trans. To turn into flesh. Hence Ple'shiflled///. tz. 
1768 [See f'lSKiFY.l 

Fleshiness (fle-jines>. Also 5 fleshnes. [f. 
Fleshy <?. + ^ness.] The quality or state of being 
fleshy ; fullness of flesh. 

14.. tr. Secreta Secret, cxxxii. (E. E. T. S.) 117 With- 
oute greet flesbnes yn jje knees. 1333 Elyot Heiihe 
I. *1541) 2/i_Carnositie or fleshynesse. 1381 Mulcaster 
Posiiious xxu {lZ%^)gQ Running abateth the fleshine.s.se, 
and corpulence , of the body. X64X Milton Ch. Govt 
IX. ill. (1851) 170 A diet puffing up the soul with a slimy 
fleslunesse. xySS. Baillie jn 77///. Trans. LXXVIIL 358 
[He] used his right hand in preference to his le't. .which 
was readily discovered by, .the greater fleshiness cf the arm. 
1830 Lindley Nat Sysf. Bot. 72 Flowers, with no peculiar 
fleshiness in the anthers, 1883 G Allen in Longm. Mag. 
July 31 1 {fiirau>berries\ Suppo.^e any ancestral potentilla 
ever to have shown any marked tendency towards fleshiness 
in the berry. 

fig. 1644 Vaughan Serm. S A Wisdom of the flesh, .a kind 
of ilesh, and fleshines in the very mind and spirit. 

, b. concr. k fleshy substance or growth. 

x6i6 SuRFL. & Markh, County Farme 83 The male hath 
no combe, as our Cockes, but in stead thereof a red fleshi- 
nesse. 

Fleshing' (flc*Jiq), vbl. sb. [f. Flesh v. andji!'. 
+ -JN&h] 

1 . The action of inciting (hounds) to the chase by 
giving them a, taste of flesh, 

1376 Turberv. Veneris 213 Greyhoundes will requyre 
greater fleshyng and encouragement to a Wolfe than to 
any other chace. iSti Achamemen* pa fleshing- 

2 . Leather- /Hanuf. The action or plrocess ofiscrap- 


ing off the pieces of flesh, etc:, adhering to the flesh- 
side of a skin ; also pi. that which is scraped off. 

1777 Macbride in P////. Trans. TSKNlll. 114 The opera- 
tion called fleshing, .consists in a further scraping, with 
a particular kind of knife.. and cutting away the jagged 

e. xtremities and offal parts, such as the ears and nostrils. 
i860 Urds Diet. Arts fed. 5) II. 676 The fleshings are 
pressed into cakes, and sold for making glue, 1883 A. W att 
Leather Manuf. xwi. 323 The unhairing and fleshing of 
calf skins. 

3 . (See quot., andef. Flesh sb. 6.) 

1598 Florio Andar in Carnefau, to go a fleshing or 
a wenching. 

4 . Sc. ‘ The business of a butcher ’ (Jam. SuppI, 
1825). 

5 . The distribution of the flesh on an animaL 
1876 Daily News ^ Dec. 2/r The dainty shapes, undeni- 
able style, and even fleshing of Sir W. C, Trevelyan’s beauti- 
ful white Irish and shorthorn cross. 

6. pt. A close-fitting, flesh-coloured garment of a 
light material, xisually of silk, worn upon the stage 
to represent the natural skin ; also fleshing-tighis. 

1838 D. Jerrold Men of Character ^ f. Ru7inyptede v. 
Wks. 1S64 111 . 189 Mind and be very particular with the 
fleshings. 1851 Mayhew Loud. Labour {1861) HI. 118/2 
Then I'm dressed up in fleshing tights. 1836 Alb. Smith 
Sketches of Day Ser. i. n. i. 9 Any luvely spirit, whose .silk 
fleshings move in pliant grace. 1879 Geo. Eliot Theo. 
Such X. 178 Ophelia in fleshings. 

7 . Comb., as flesking-beam (see quot.) ,* flesh- 
ing-board— prec. ; fleshing-iroii«next ; flesb- 
ing-kuife (see quot. 1839) ; flesbing-shop, the 
place where skins are fleshed ; a beam-hou^. 

1881 Leicestersh. Gloss., Flesh-beartt or ^Fleshing-beam, 
a wooden instrument . . on which is suspended the hide to 
be dressed, for the purpose of scraping off any remains 
of the flesh, &c. 1347 Aberdeen Reg. 17 Feb., Item, ane 

*flesching buird, with ane fuyt and ane *flesching jrne. 
xB'^g Viiz Diet Arts 76^ The *fleshing knife; a large two 
handled implement with a blunt edge, and bent to suit 
the curvature of the rounded beam of the wooden horse 
upon which the hide is scraped. 1883 A. Watt Leather 
Mamtf xxw . zgx The goatskins, when ready for. .fleshing, 
are removed to the ^fleshing shop. 

Fleshless (fle-JUs), a. [f. Flesh sb. y -less.] 

1 . Destitute of flesh. 

1586 Marlowe ist Pt. Tainhurl. v, ii, Death.. is seated 
on my hors»emen’s spears, And on their points his fleshless 
body feeds. 1607 Dekker Knts Coftjur. (1842) 41 
Fleshlesse shin-bones dig’d out of graues. 1786 tr. Beck- 
ford's Vathek (1868) 113 The fleshless forms of the Pre* 
adamlte Kings. 1842 Barham Ingot Leg., Nell Cook, A 
fleshless, sapless, skeleton lay in that horrid well. 

f b. Without material substance ; phantom-like, 
ax$Qz Greene Alphonsus in. (Rtldg.'l 235/2 When thou 
know'st the certainty thereof, By fleshless visions shew it. 

2 . Without superfluous flesh ; emaciated, lean. 
1598 Sylvester D7£ Bartas ii. i. iv. Handy Crafts 38 He 

chooseth one [horse]. .With.. Dry Sinewy shanks ; strong, 
fi.e.shless knees. ‘ 1809 Crabbe Tales 36 Sheep . . fleshless, 
lank and lean. 1^7 J. Wilson Chr. North (1857) I. 361 
Racking pain was in her fleshless bones. 
i* 3. W^ithout meat. Ohs.— ^ 

£•1394 P. PI. Crede 787 Wortes flechles wroughte, 

t I^e'slililiood. Alsofleshlibead. [f. Fleshly 
+ -BEAD, -HOOD.] Fleshly state or condition, 
fleshliness, gratification of the flesh. 

c 1440 Hylton Scala Perf (W. de W. 3494'' 11. xxxii, And 
the more it is departed fro fiesshlyhede the .sharper sighte it 
hath, c 1449 PECOCK Repr. ni. vii. 319 Religiose men for- 
saking miche of worldlihode and of fleischlihode. 

t Fle’shlily. rare. [f. Fleshly £2!.-h-LT 2 .] = 
Fleshly adv. 

16x4 J. Robinson Relig. Communion 86 The most of 
them conceaving carnally or fleshlily of the Lords Covenant 
did glory in the flesh. 

Flesllliness (fle-Jlint s). fiaescHcmss, f, 

fisksclk. Fleshly + -ness.] 

1 . ■fa. ItiO.E. : Incarnate condition, b. Fleshly 
quality or state, carnality; ‘carnal passions or 
appetites ’ f J,). 

cxooo zElfric //<??«. n. 278 Se 5 e, sefter mennlscum 
wistlome, wile smeagan ymbe 5 a gerynu Christes flae.sclic- 
nysise. 1388 Wyclif Deut xvii. 17 Ful many wyues. . 
drawen his [the King’s] soule to ouer myche fleischlynesse. 
1450-1330 Myrr, bur Ladye 84 ITire maner of people 
..were called to oure Lordes soper, and came not, for 
pryde for worldlyne.sse and for flesshelynesse. 1658 Whole 
Duty Man xvi. 343 (Tis the carnality and fleshliness of our 
hearts that makes it seem so. 1839 I. Taylor Logic in 
Theot 338 That extreme creed which satisfle.s a sensuous 
and sen.sual fle.shline.ss, 
f2. P'ullness of flesh ; fleshiness. 

XS52 Huloet, Fleshlines, or abundaunce of flesh called 
carnusitye, carfiositas. 1580 Baret Alv, G 569 Grosse- 
ne.s.se, or fleshlinesse, «»r/»/rAs///35, i6ix Cotgr., C/x/'- 
fleshlinesse,; fulnes-se of flesh. 

t Fle*sh.liilg. Ohsl rarc^K [f. Flesh jA 4- 

-LTNG. Cf. worldling.'] A fle.shly-minded person. 

1548 Confut N. Skaxton I v a. The justice of God . . is 
to rewarde the spirituall. .with the bles.synge.s promised, & 
the fleshlynges, the reprobate, with the plages thretned. 

Fleshly (fie-Jli). <». and adv, [OE. fldesclic, 

f. jlksc. Flesh d-Hc, -ly L] 

A. adj. 

I. Of or pertaining to the flesh, i.e. the body. 

1 . Of or pertaining to bodily appetites and indul- 
gences ; carnal, lascivious, sensual. Rarely of per- 
sons ; Given up to bodily lusts ; — Caenal 3. 


r888 K. /Elfred Boeik. xxxi, § x-Hwmtgodes ma'^anwe 
.seegan on [a flccsclicaii unj>eawas, r iooo Aslfric Horn. 
II. 100 Unrihtlic biS se cristena mann ftmscKce lustas 
7;efremme. £'1200 Trin. Coll, Horn. 63 WidtieS 5iu fro 
flesliche lu.stes. a 13,00 Cursor M. 26364 « Cot t.) Flessely 
sin es lucheri. 3382 Wyclif 3 Pet ii. 11 Fleschly de.sijris 
..fi5ten asens the soule. £ 1440 Hylton Scala Ferf.{W. 
de W. 1494)11. viii, All the flesshly felynge of this synfull 
ymage. 1333 Frith Answ. Fisher (j&zg) 194 Fleshly men 
..that follow their own lusts and appetite.s, <21592 H; 
Smith Wks. (1867) II. 410 The religion of Mahomet is 
fleshly, consisting in natural delights and corporal pleasures. 
1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. iv. ii. Wks. 1856 L xio 
Shall justice sleepe In fleshly lethargic? 1714 Tom Epii. 
Rowe's Jane Shore 21 The godly dame, who fleshly failings 
damns. x8a6 Scott Woodst. xxix, What he called a fleshly 
frailty . .was in truth an attachment to strong liquors. *87* 
R, Buchanan {title) The Fleshly School of Poetry and 
other Phenomena of the day. 

Tb. Sexual; «=Carnal 3 b. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 30874 (Cott.) Hu sal i brede, pat neuer 
hadd part of flessli dede of man? 14S3 Caxton G. de la 
Tour E vj b, [She] coueyted to haue his flesshely companye. 
1483 Actx Hen. VH, c. 4 Advoutry, Fornication, Incest, or 
any other fleshly Incontinency. 

•f 2 . Connected by, or based upon, ties of flesh 
and blood; natural. = Caknal 2. U/w. 

egoo Baida's Hist.: 1. xvi. [xxvii.) (18901 68 Da goodan 
fedras gewuniad heora flaeslecu beam. <*1223 Juliana 5' 
Hire fleschliche feder wes affrican ihaten. a tyao Cursor 
A/. 20068 (Cott.) Saint iohan fat was his flexsli kinesman. 
14. , Prose Legends in Anglia VIII. 117 This mayden was 
his fleschly cosyn. 13x3 Morei in Grafton Chron. (1568) 
II- 760 Fleshly comsanguinide. xyjB Gude ^ G. Balt 
(i868) 29 We our fleschely father dreid. , 

3 , ‘ Natural unredeemed, unregenerate ; 

Carnal 5. 

971 BUckt Horn. 39 pa flmsiican willan. cxzoo Ormin 
17276 To shffiwenn himm whatt wi.se Flssshlike inann maaj 
wurrfenn gast. 1326 Tindale Rom. viii. 7 That the flesshly 
mynde is enmyte against God. 1350 Crowley Epigr. 
1035^ That wyth theyr fle.shly fan.sey They may make it 
[Scripture] agre. 1871 Ruskin Fors Clav. xxiv. (1872) 10 
Avaricious, .in an instinctive, fleshly way. 

4 . Of or pertaining to the material body, mortal ; 
material as opposed to spiritual; hunian as op- 
posed to divine. The fieshly eye i the bodily eye. 
IHqw rare, — Carnal i. 

£1200 Ormin I2II2 Nc mihhte he nohht burrh flseshlic 
e3hess sihhfe Seon bsere [etc.], a 1225 Leg. Kaih. 934 Dus 
he schrudde & hudde him. . wiS ure fleschliche schrud. 13. . 
E.E. A im. P. A. 2081 An-vnder mone so gret merwayle No 
fleschly hert ne my5t endeure. 1382 'Wyclif a Chron. xxxii. 
8 With hym is the fleschely arm ; with us the Lord oure 
God. 14x3 Pilgr. So>ivle < Caxton) i. i. i 1859) 1, I had made 
an ende and fully fynyshed my fleshely pyfgremage. 1435 
Misyn P'ire of L&ve (E. E, T. S.) 61 With fliescly eyn bodily 
pingis ar seyn. 1390 Spenser F. Q. ii. x. 50 Th’ eternal! Lora 
in fleshly slime Enwomhed was. 1607 Rowlands Fa^nous 
Hist 67 My golden Scepter, in a fleshly hand, Is taken 
from me by another King. 1732 Berkeley /[/ajSM iv. 
§ 14, I never imagined it could be pretended that we saw 
God with our fleshly eyes. 1874 Blackik Self-Cult 10 The 
soul of a man underlies his features and his fieshly frame- 
work. 

B. Pertaining to, concerned with, or influenced 
by the present life, and considerations connected 
with it; worldly. Now rasr/?. — Carnal 4. 

c izoo Ormin 4852 AH flteshli? care & serr^he. 1430-1330 
Myrr. our Ladye 33 The hartes . . of flesshely people 
be harde. 1331 Tindale Exp. t John (1537) 38 They 
preach hym falselye vnto theyr fleshly vauntage. a 1393 R. 
Greenham Short forme Catechising^Vs,. (1599) 418 Fleshly 
hatred of our enemies. 1648 Cromwell Az*/. 25 Nov. in 
Aim. Reg. (1765) 5a Our fleshly reasonings ensnare us. 
1798 Missionary Mag, No. 24. 217 Simplicity and godly 
sincerity, as opposed to fleshly wisdom, strongly marked 
his character. 1875 Manning Mission H. Ghost i. 22 The 
man of flesh and blood, of fleshly reasons. 

II. With reference to flesh (as a substance). 

F6. Well furnished with flesh; fat, plump; =« 
Fleshy I. Obs. 

£3374 Chaucer Troylus m. 1x99(1248) Her sidis longe, 
fleishely, smoothe, and white He gan to stroke. 1422 tr, 
Secreta Secret, Priv, Priv. (E. E. 'T. S.) 226 Men whyche 
haue fleshly theghes and not bony. 1362 Turner Baths 
8 b, They are good for them that are to fatt and fleshlye. 
1651 Life Father Sar pi (i676> 97 I^ooking him. in the face 
you would rather have thought it fleshly than otherwise. 
xSg^Acc. Sev, Late Voy. ii. (1711} 92 I 'hey are very good 
Food, .fleshly and fattlsh. 

7 . Consisting of flesh ; == Fleshy 2. ? Ohs. 

IS 4 X R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Ckirurg, Eiva, Sub- 
staunce flesshely, bony, and cartilagynous. 1591 Spenser 
M. Huhberd 1090 The Tygre, and the Bore, .seeking to take 
occasion Upon his fleshly corpse to make invasion. 1654 
"Vjlvain Bpif. F.SS. v. Ixxx. ii6h, Caling such Animals as 
liv on Land Flesh ; and thos that dwel in Water Fish ; 
yet in Nature the Bodies of both are Fleshly. 1833 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. xlvi. (1856) 423 A smiling country, like a 
smiling face, needs some provision of fleshly integuments. 

b, esp. of the heart : Soft, as opposed to ‘ stony 
tender; =: Fleshy 2 c. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Cor. iii. 3 Not in stoony tablis, but in 
fleischly tablis of herte. XS41 Barnes Wks. (1573) 362/2 
Then taketh hee awaye our stony hart, and geueth ys 
a fleshly hart. 1590 Marlovve znd Pt Tamburt 11, K, 
Can there be such .. treason in .the fleshly heart of man. 
1856 Mbs. Browning A! 7/r, Leigh iv. 119a Enough for me 
and for my fleshly heart To hearken the invocations of 
my kind, 

t c. Of a leaf: » Fleshy 2 d. ; Obs. 

.1637 CoLRS A datfi in Edenlxvm, The common Orpine 
riseth,.with fat and ^shly Leaves. 
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FLETCHER. 


f S. Of a hound : Fond of flesh. OBs, rare, 

1576 Turberv. yenerie 25 You should not feeds haryers 
with fleshe .. for if you do, they will become fleshly and 
gyuen to hunte great beastes of chace. 

" III. 9. Comb.^ Jieshly-mtndedB. 6 ^.j -minded- 
ness. 

Wicked RIctmmon Wks. I, 105 Were al- 
together worldly and flesh l:;^'-minded. 1621 Burton Anat. 
Mel, ni. iv. u. i. (1651) 685 They are in a reprobate sense 
mere carnalists, fleshly minded men. 3:846 Hare Mission 
Comf, iii. (1850) 77 In every man there is a root of carnal 
or fleshlymindedness. 
t B. adv. Obs, 

1 . In bodily form, corporeally; as regards the 
body, <in the flesh’ ; s=Caiinai.ly adv, 1. 

c 1230 Halt Meid. 19 ]>at Jet wuneS fleschliche on 

eoriSe. C1250 Old Kentish Serin, in O. E. Misc. 27 And 
offre we Gostliche to ure lorde, J^et [h]i ofFrede flesHche, 
c xi^o Yorh Mysi, xlvi. 77 To rise ffesshly, i-wis. 

b. In a material or physical s^mse or manner; 
materially as opposed to spiritually. 

<rx2oo Ormin 16257 Flaeshlike folic, i fleeshlb lif Flseshlike 
all unnderrstondenn |>e Laferrd Cristess word, tatt wass 
Gastlike tunnderrstanndenn. Chawcer Pars. T. 

P 259 Of bilk adam . . flesschly descendit be we alle. *633 
Pagitt Christiam§;r. 1. iik (1636) 196 If any man taketh 
it fleshly ; it profiteth nothing. 

2 . Carnally, sensually. 

a xzzs Ancr. P, 58 Pu paet dest eni ping hwarof per mon 
is fleschliche ivonded of pe. c 1386 Chaucer Pay's. T. p 128 
Children that whylom loueden so fleshly euerich other. 
x6i2 T. Taylor Comm, Titus ii. 4 Nature can loue natu- 
rally, that is, fleshly, .but not holily. 

b. In the way of sexual intercourse, sexually ; 
"-Cabwally tzi/z/. 2. 

exx’j^ Lamb. Horn. 77 Na mon mine likame irineS ne 
mid me flesliche nefde to donne. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. 
Syyme 2009 yyf bou e'-ier by wyfe lay by Yn tyme of 
penaunce, to seye flesshely . . pou synnest gretly. 1494 
Fabyan Chron. vt. cc. 224 He put her nat from his bedde, 
nor yet delte w* her flesshely. 1583 T. Washington tr. 
Nicholay's Voy. iv. xxxiiu 155 b, If. .he wa.s found not able 
to live with her so fleshly, as his youth required. 

* 4 . Comb., Rsjdes/ily-wise Sid}. 
xS42 Becon Pathw. Prayer xviii. I j a, Seme it neuer so 
godly, vertuous and good in the syght of fleshly wyse men. 

Fles}l-mea*t. Flesh (as opposed to fish and 
vegetables) as an article of food ; also pi. various 
kinds of food consisting of flesh. 

In some northern dialects applied to ‘ butchers' meat as 
opposed to bacon or pork '. 

e xazo LawsCiiut% 47 wyr.se past man mid flaesjc-mete 
hine sylfne afyle [riht fassten-tide]. a 1x54 O. E. Chron. 
an, 1131 pa scyrte 6a flesc mete. r i394 P. PI. Crede 13 
Wednes-duy ich wyke wip-outen flsch-mete. 1554 Child 
Marriages {E. E.T. S.) 200 They made an end of flesh 
meat that night for tliat weke. 1698 KLeill Exam, Tk. 
Earth (17341 213 Who seldom tast any Flesh-meats. X848 
Secret Soc. Mid. Ages, Temf>lars 254 They had fle.sh-meat 
but three times a week, unless when festival-days occurred. 

aiirib, 1796 liy^^sx Amer. Geog, II. 419 His health 
requires gi flesh-meat diet. 

Fleslimeut (fle*Jment). rare—^. [f. Flesh z/. 
-f-MBNT.] The action of ‘fleshing’; hence, the 
excitement resulting from a first success. 

1603 Shaks, Lear ii ii. 130 And in the fleshment of this 
dead exploit, [He] Drew on me here againe. 

t Fl 6 *slli 3 l 02 igfer. Obs, [see Mohgee.] One 
who deals in flesh. 

1 . A butcher. 

<rxooo Glossi in Wr.-Wulcker 438 Lanio, flaesemangere. 
rr 1400 in Gilds (1870) 354 Euerych fleshemongere . . 
shal to pe kynge of custom fyue & twenty pans by pe sere, 
c xsxs Cocke LorelPs B. (Percy Soc.) 4 With .slyngethryfte 
fleshemonger, Also fabyane flaterer. 1597 Breton Wits 
Trenchmour Wks. (Grosart) II. 17/1 The Sonne of some 
Flesh-monger. 

2, A fornicator ; a pander. 

1603 Shaks. Meas. for M. v. i. 337 Was the Duke a 
flesh-monger, a foole, and a coward, as you then reported 
him to be ? 1624 Heywood Ca^twes n. ii. in Bullen O. PI. 
IV, Inquire for us of wenshes ? tush, wee fishe For no such 
perewinkles; farewell fleshmongere. 

Fle'Sk-pot. A pot in which flesh is boiled. 
Chiefly in phrase the fiesh-pols of E^pt (see Exod, 
xvi. 3), or with allusion to that phrase : Luxuries 
or advantages regarded with regret or envy. 

1535 CovKRDALE Exod. xvi, 3 Whan we sat by y” flesh 
pottes, and had bred ynoiigh to eate. XS92 Nashe P. 
Peuilesse Wks. (Gro.sart) II. 74 From the flesh-pots of 
Egipt, to the Prouant of the Lowe countreyes, 1632 
Lithgow Trav. vii. 299 Now well met Egypt. .For we have 
appetite, for thy Flesh pots. 17x0 Swift to Sterne xj 
Apr., I expect to hear the two ladies lamenting the fle.sbpots 
of Cavan-street. 1862 Carlyle Fredk, Gt. ft865> HI- x* ii* 
2x3 Law, with, .its high honours and deep flesh-pots. 1888 
BnycB A mer. Commw. III. Ixxxviii. 177 The fleshpots of 
the city administration had ther-efore greater attractions 
for him. 

atirib. X876 Ruskin Fors Clav. VI. Ixiv. 112 Some flesh- 
pot comfort will always be needful for the education of such 
beasts as we are. 

Hence Flesh-pottery living, 

self-indulgence. 

1876 G. Meredith Career rxLsi, A band of 

dealers in flesh-pottery. 

t Plesll-jsiLaTttiljles. Obs. Also 5 flessh- 
chameles, -ylle, -shamels, 6 flesbameUes, A 
place where meat is killed or sold. 

X4X0 in York Mysi. Introd. 24 note, All the folks of the 
salsemaker crafte .. without the Flesshchameles, ? z4d3 


Caxton Vocah, 5 Goo to the flesshshamels. 1546 Mem. 
Ripon (Surtees) III. 30 To the kinges majestic furth of one 
burgage in Fleshamelles xvjrf. 1552 in Huloet. 

b. A brothel. 

1608 Day Hum, out of Br. n. C iv, Venice, .is counted the 
best flesh-shambles in Italic. 

t Ple*sliward, adv. Ohs. [f. Flesh jA + 
-WARD.] Towards or in relation to humanity. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <§• Selv, vi, 184 The earths globe, or 
that of it that lyes fleshward. 

Flesh-worm. A worm that feeds on flesh. 
Also (see quot. 1884.) 

ciooo Sax. Leeckd, 1 1 . 124 Wip flaesc wyrmum genim 
monnes suran [etc.]. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. II. 19/2 

Nits, fleshwormes, bees, butterflies. xs86 J. Hooker 
Girald. I rel, in Holinshed II. 91/1, I shall be able like 
a fleshworme to itch the boclie of his kingdome. 179S 
Southey Vis. Maid of Orleans 136 W' here thou seest the 
pamper’d flesh-worm trail. Once the white bo.som heaved. 
X884 Syd, Soc, Lex.f Flesh worm, the Trichina spiralis. 
b. iransf A carnally- minded person. 
xs6s Harding in Jewel Def. Apol. (xbri) 317 Discoursing 
Parliament Machiauellists, and al other whatsoeuer flesh- 
wormes, Merchants, idle artificers. 

Fleshy (fle'Ji), a. [f. Flesh sh. ■+• -y'^. Cf. 
Q&c. Jle{schigl\ 

1 . Well furnishrcl with flesh ; fat, plump. 

C1369 Chaucer Detke Blaitnche 954 Armes ever Uth, 
Fattish, fleshy, nat great therewith. 14., Lvdg. & Burgh 
Secrees 2685 In knees . . he that is ovir mcche fflesshy. 
XS5S Decades 3 The other moste flesshy partes [of 

fattened children] they pouder for store. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 399 The JEthiopes. .are Plumpe, and Fleshy. X641 Best 
Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 3 Sheepe that growe fleshy with foure 
teeth, will growe fatte with eight. 1793 Ld. Auckland Corr. 
III. 69 Colonel Pack . . was shot through the fleshy part of 
the arm. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk., CoufiiryCh.{,xZ6$) 126 
A fine, fleshy, comfortable dame. 1837 Dickens Pickw. 
xxiii, His face . . had expanded . . and its bold fleshy curves 
had . . far extended beyond the limits originally assigned 
them. 

fg. 1636 B. JoNSON Discoy, cRtldg.) 759/r It is a fleshy 
stile when there is much periphrasis, and circuit of words; 
and when with more than enough it grows fat and cor- 
pulent. 

2 . Of or pertaining to flesh ; consisting of flesh; 
without bone. 

c 1400 Lanfrands Cirurg-. 106 pe heed is^ maad of pre 
parties, of a fleischi partfe, of a bony partie & a brawni 
partie. xsSt Mulcaster Positions xv, (1887) 69 Such fleshy 
partes as be about the ribbes. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. ii, 
xxix. 173 The fleshy parts being congealed. 1706 Dryden 
Pythag, Philos, in Fables 5-8 If Men with fleshy Morsels 
must Pe fed \eel, 172X reads fleshly, and it is so cited^ by y”.]. 
X792 Belknap Hist. Hew-Hainpshire III. 215 Besides the 
fleshy pai ts of the cod, its liver is preserved in casks. 1807 26 
Cooper First Lines Surg, 189 Every kind of fleshy tumour. 
1828 Stark Elem. Nat, Hist. I. 335 No species of reptile 
is posses.sed of true fleshy lip.s. 
b. Corporeal, bodily, 

1624 Massinger Renegadom. ii, When It [the soul] grows 
weary Of this fleshy prison, c 1630 Milton Passion 17 He, 
sovran priest. .Poor fle.shy tabernacle entered, 1814 Byron 
Lara i. xviii. He . . charged all faults upon the fleshy form 
She [Nature] gave to clog the soul. 1864 Hawthorne 
6'. Felton 118831 341 Fruits, milk, freshest butter, will make 
thy fleshy tabernacle youthful. 

C. Of ‘ flesh implying softness and tenderness. 
Cf. Flesh jA i f. 

1526 Tindale 2 Cor. iii. 3 The pistle of Christ, .written . . 
not in table.s of stone, but in flesshy tables of the herte. 
1585 Abp. Sandys Serm. Cant ii, 15 § 28 His wii is that 
stonie hearts be turned into fleshie. 16x1 Bible EccLts. 
xvii. 16 Neither could they make to themselues fleshie 
hearts for stonie. 

d. Of a plant, leaf, fruit, etc. : Having a firm, or 
somewhat firm pulp ; pulpy, not fibrous, Cf. 
Flesh 2. 

XS77 B. Googb Heresbaclis Hush. it. (15861 ixob, The 
whole bodie of the Figge is fleshie. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 633 Those Joyces, that are so fleshy, as they cannot make 
Dnnke by Expression . . may make Drinke by Mixture of 
Water. 1672 Josselyn New Eng. Rarities 66 Vine, much 
differing in the Fruit, all of them very fleshy. 1712 tr. 
Pomets Hist, Drugs I. 37 A round, fleshy Berry, like that 
of Myrtle, 1776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) II. 428 
Leaves opposite, egg-shaped, blunt, fleshy. 1^7 J. E. 

Phys. Bot. Drnpa, a Stone-fruit, has a fleshy 
coat. 1854 Hooker ^rnls. 1 , i. 16 The natives 

distil a kind of arrack from its fleshy flowers. ^ 1870 H, 
Macmillan Trait'//:, xi. 211 They have .. thick fleshy 
leaves. 

1 3 . Of the * flesh ’ as opposed to the ‘ spirit ’ ; 
human as opposed to ‘ spiritual* ; ^tFleshly 4. 

4! 1400 (1891) 78 Whethir )>yn eyen be fleschchi, 

or thou seest as man schal se. 15^ Goverdale ^ob x. 4 
Hast thou fleszshy eyes then, or doest thou loke as man 
ioketh? 

t b. Carnal, sensual ; == Fleshly tz. i. 
x6o4 T. Wright Passions v. § 4. 2x2 Fleshy concupiscence 
deserveth rather the name of Mercenarie Lust then Love. 
1668 Culpepper & Cole Bart hoi. Anat. i. xvil. ^ Such as 
are given to fleshy desires, have larger Kidneys then 
ordinary. 

4 . Resembling flesh in its properties or quali- 
ties. 

Z 5 S 5 Eden Decades 233 They [Rubies] arc . . of a fleshye 
colour. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Znw/. (t677)26 The Man- 
natee is the other fish, .and from their using the shoar have 
a fleshie taste reserabUng Veal, xj^zs-yt H, Walpole 
Vertue’s Anecd. Paint. (1786) 1 . 215 His colouring was 
good, and his figures fleshy and round. 1804 Abernethy 
Sjtrg. Obs. t9 They agree in the external characters, those 
of an increase of bulk, and a fleshy feel. 


trietL Oba. Forms : i, 3-6, 8 flet, 3 south, 
viet, 4-«> (6 fleete, fleit, flelt), 7-8 flett. 

[OE./g/(/ - OFris./^A OHG./tzsf, 

flezi Ger. fletz'), fiet str. 

neut. OTeut. ^jdaijo'^^ f, *Jlato- Flat a.J 

1 . The floor or ground under one’s feet. 

Beowulf x56BiGc.) Heo on flet j^ecrong. a xooo Canons 

Powefid hten ii. CthorpQ, XB40) Sc ne cume on bedde 
ac llcse on flette. « x3oo E. E. Psalter cxviii. [cxix] 25 
Clived mi saule to H flet. <:i34o Gaw. ^ Gr. Knt. 568 
A tule tapit ty3t ouer fie flet. a 1420 Pa Had. on Husb. 

I. 473 Thi berne also be playne, and harde the flette. c 1450 
Mvrc 273 Knelynge doun upon the flette. 
b. ? A place, spot, fie’d (of battle). 
c 1205 Lay. 26023 Pat he com to pan ulette per pe feond lai 
and slaepte. #1300 K. Alls. 2378 They broughte heom out 
of the flette. y 

2 . A dwelling, house, ‘ hall ’. 

Beowulf xozs (Gr.) Beowulf ^epah ful on flette. a 1000 
Laws Hlotkhasre Se Eadric xi. (Thorpe 18401 14 5 if man 
inaniian an o6res flette man-swara hateo . . scilling a^elde 
patn pe pzet flet a^e. a 1300 Siriz 273 So ich evere prouke 
hous other flet. ci32S Poem Times F.dw. It 309 in Pol. 
Songs (Camden) 337 An hep of girles sittende aboute the 
flet. C1460 t'owneley Myst. (Surtees) 26 , 1 shal not iu thi 
det Flyt of this flett ! 

b. Sc. The inner part of a house. 

ax^oo Burgh Z-azw xxiii. (bV. Stat. L) pe inner halfe of 
pe hous pat is callyt pe flett. c 1450 Holland Howlai Ixiv. 
830 'I'he fulis fonde in the flet And mony mowis at mete On 
the flure maid. xso8 Dunbar Flyting 242 Rank beggar, 
ostirdregar, foule fleggar, in the flet. 1598 Ferguson Sc. 
ProtK 4 A fair fire nmkes a room flet. 1768 Ross Helenore 
n. 58S That seven years have sitten i' the flet. 

3 . Fire and flet (corruptly fteet ) : ‘ fire and house- 
room ' ; an expression often occurring in wills, etc. 

Bp. Kennett {a 1728) quotes in MS. Lansd. 1033 fol. 132 
an ‘old northern song over a dead corps’, containing the 
lines ‘Fire and fleet and candle light, And X''' receive thy 
sawle’. In Sir W. Scott’s Minstrelsy of Scot. Border (yByz) 
232 the words appear as ‘ Fire and sleet and the editor 
suggests that sleet ‘ seems to be corrupted from self, or salt, 
a quantity of which is frequently placed on the breast of 
a corpse ’I 

1533 Tuubb in Weaver Wells Wills (1890) 129 To fynd 
the said wife, .mete and drink, fyer and flelt. 1539 Will of 
R. Morleyn (Somerset Ho.) My wife to have..fyre & fleete 
in my haule 8c kechin. CX570 Durham Depos. (Surtees* 
207, 1 trobled . . this house with a bedd roome and tier and 
fleit. 

Flet 2 (flet). Sc, Also float, [app. repr. ON. 
flplta plait, f. Jlitta « Ger. flechfen to plait.] 
A mat of plaited straw placed on a pack-horse's 
back to prevent chafing or galling. 

X794 W. Sutherland in Statist, Acc. Scoil. X. 22 Straw- 
creels . . fixed over straw flets, on the horses backs, with 
a clubber and straw ropes. x8i2 Capt. Henderson Agric. 
SytrzK Sutherland v. § 5. 60 The horse being equipped with 
a fl.at and clubbar on his back. 

Flet : see Fleet vA and 2. 
t Fletcb, ? (or sh. attrihC). [cf. Fltg, etc.] 
1704 Lond, Gaz.y No. 4044/4 A Mare about 14 hands 
and half . . with . . a long flet’ch Tail . . and well in Case. 

Fletch (fletj), V. [Peril, a corruption (due to 
association with Fletcher) of B'ledge v. 4 ; though 
the latter has not been found earlier than 1796.] 
trans. To fit (au arrow) with a feather; to feather. 
lit.tmXfig, 

1635-56 Cowley Davideis 11. 91 Thy Darts are . . Soft as 
the heathers that they’re fletch’d withal. X760 Warbuuton 
Doctr. Grace ii. x. He dips his curses in the gall of irony ; 
and . . fletches them with a prophane classical Parody. 
X845 J. Saunders Piet. Eng, Life, Chaucer 80 Arrows 
. , fletched with the feathers of the goose. 1876 Bancroft 
Hist. U. S. V. xliii. 25 They fletchod their complaint by 

adding: ‘America loved his brother’. 

Metcli, var. of Tlitch. 

Fletcher (fle-tj")!). Also 5 fl.ecch.er(e, flecher, 
flecchour ; .SV. fle(d)ger. \y.X.. . fiecher jle- 

chier arrow-maker, f. fleche arrow: see hLiiCHE.] 

1 . One who makes or deals in arrows; occasion- 
ally, one who makes bows and arrows. Obs. exc. 
Plist. or arch. 

T1400 Destr. Yny' 1503 Ferrers, flecchours, fele men of 
Crafte, xa&l Sc. Acts fas. 11 , c. 65 (1814) II. 4S/2 A bowar 
and a fleger. 1463 Mann. ^ Househ. Exp. 179 The flecher 
that, .owyth hym ffor tymber, ixs. v]d, 154X Act 33 Hen. 
VI 11 , c. 9 § I The bowiers, fletchers, stringers and arrowe 
head makers of this your realme. x6x6 Surfl, & Markh. 
Country Forme Which timl^er is of great, .estimation 
amongst Fletchers, for it maketh the strongest and best arrow 
of any wood whatsoeuer, 1664 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 218 
Our Fletchers commend it [the Quick-beam] for Bows next 
to Yew. 1733 P. Lindsay Interest Scot. 56 Any other Cor- 
poration decayed and worn out, such as the Bowers, 
Fletchers, and several others in London are, as to their 
Business. x8s4 H. Miller Sch. 4 - Schm. xxi. (1857) 460 As 
if some fletcher of the stone age had carried on his work oa 
the spot. 1858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Fletchers' Company, 
one of the minor livery companies of London. 

attrib, xs. . Kyng ^ Hertnyt 477 in Hazl. E.P.P, I. 32 
Jake, seth tliou can of flecher crafte, Thou may me es with 
a< 5 chafte.' • ' 

1 2 . An archer, a bowman. Ohs. 

X529 More Dyaloste i. Wks. 143/ 1 Though one eye wer 
ynough for a fletcher. 

Hence rie*tcliery, the wares or goods made or 
sold by a fletcher. 

1594 znd Rep. Dr. Fausffis in Thoms E. E, Prose Rone, 
(1838) III. 4ir They brought store of fletchery to them. 



.PLETHEE. 

Pletlier (fle-tJaj), Sc. Also flaitlier. [Cf. 
ON. to flatter.] intr. To flatter, use 

^blarney’. Hence Fle’tliertn.g’ pj)/. a. Also 
rie*t2xers, flattering talk, blarney. 

1786 Burns Ued. io G. Hamilton^ 2 Expect na, Sir, in 
this narratjon, A fleechin, flethrin, dedication. 18.. 
Donald <f- Flora 13 Lord. Come now, my good 

fellow, and— Aye, flaither awa ! Since I’ll no do wi’ 
foul play, try me wi’ fair play. i8as H. Duncan Yng, 

S. Country lYeaver v. (ed. 2) 98 What! you think to 
begu le me, wi’ your fleechixig and your Aethers to do 
the devils’ wark. 

t Fle*tiferoilS, < 2 . \i. l^. fletifer ii. 

fieitis weeping, f. fiere to weep + ferre to bear) -h 
-ous.] * Causing weeping’ (Bailey). 

1656-81 Blount Glosso^.^ Fhtiferous [1656 ed. has 
Flectlferons\. 1721-66 iuEAiLEv. 

tPle'tioai. [asifad.L.*^^/0«- 

<fw, n. of action : see prec.]. Weeping. 

1716 M. Davies Aiken, Brit. 11. 254 The different degrees 
of Penitential Fletion, Audition, Substration and Consist- 
ence. 

Fleubotlioiiiye, obs. form of Phlebotomy. 
Meuk, obs. form of Flvke. 

Fleumfe, obs. form of P'leam, Phlegm. 

II Fleur vflor). [F.jfmr: see Flowee.] 

1 . An ornamental flower. 

1841 Hawkins .9i7wr C<3z;/^ (1876) 178 Annulet enclosing 
pellet in place of the fleurs in the angles. 

2 . A kind of woollen stuff (see quot.). 

2883 Cassell’s Fam. Mag. Oct. 697/1 Fleur i.s..a serge 
ground on which are large patterns in a sort of weaving like 
a Brussels carpet, and of a numerous mixture of colours all 
deftly blending, so that no one tone prevails. 

Hence Pleured ppl. a. [+ -ed^], adorned or 
marked with a fleur or fleurs. 

, 1841 Hawkins Silver Coins (1876) 246 The arch on the 
king’.s breast is not fleured, but terminates in a crescent. 

Fleur-de-lis (flor d? U, Us), flower-de- 
luce (flauou df h 7 ‘s). Forms: a. 4-4 flour (e- 
de-lys(e, -lice, 4 yce, (//. -lycis), 7 -lis, 5-7 
-luce, pi. -luces, 6 floredelise, Sc, 5 flour(e-the- 
lis, -lys. j 3 . 6 -9 flower-, (6 flowre-' de-luce, (pi 
-luces), 6-7 -lice, (pi -lices), 6 -lyce, 8 -lys, 
7-9 -lis. 7. 8-9 fleur-de-lys, 9 -lis, jz>/. 7 fleur- 
de-lysses, -lyzss, 9 fleurs-de-lis, -lys, -luc3. 
[The prevailing form is a. mod.F. J^cur de lis iflor 
d^ U), formerly lys ; but this form is scarcely found 
in Eng. before the 19th c. ; see above. The form 
flower-de-luce mtrnvt% as a poetical archaism and in 
U.S. The Fr. is literally Mily-flower*' from lis, 
formerly lys, in OF. Hz for lils lily, the s of the 
nom. sing, being retained in the oblique cases; the 
English spelling de-lice, de-lyce, was in its origin 
merely graphic (cf. price, mice, syce, etc.), but in 
the 1 6th c was associated with a fanciful etymo- 
logy flos delicim, and the form deluce, de luce ap- 
parently also leaned upon a fanciful derivation. 
Occasional English forms yioxt deluce, delyce fHnvre.'] 

1 . The flower of a plant of the genus Iris (esp. 
/. pseudacorus ) ; the plant itself. Cf. Flag 

jAI I. 

13.. E. E. Alia. P. A. 7^2 py colour passez )?« flour-de- 
Jy.s. a 1400 Hymn Virg. vi, in Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry x. 
(1840) II. no Heil fairer then the flour de lys. c 1475 Ban/ 
Coil^ear 670 Flowris with Flourdelycis formest in feir. 
1500-20 Dunbar Thistle ^ Rose 138 Lat no netill vyle . . Hir 
fallow to the gudly flour delyce. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. vi. 
16 The lilly, ladyof the flowring field, The flowre-deluce, 
her lovely paramoure. 1699 Bentley Pkal. Pref. 104 The 
Muses are invited to come under the shadow of Flower-de- 
luces. 1731-37 Miller Card. Diet. (ed. 3) s. v. Iris, Iris 
.Common purple Fleur-de-Lys. 1837 Campbell 
Lines in La Perouse’s Voy. Poet. Wks. 298 When, rapt in 
fancy . . I . . plucked the fleur-de-lys by J esso’s streams. 1866 
Longf, Flower-de-luce viii, O flower-de-luce, bloom on, and 
let the river linger to kiss thy feet ! 
b.fc 

1500-20 Dunbar Ballai Our Lady 42 Haile, fair fresche 
flour- de-lyce ! 

2 . The heraldic lily; a device supposed by some 
to have originally represented an iris, by others the 
top of a sceptre, of a battle-axe or other weapon. 
It is best known from having been borne upon the 
royal arms of P'rance under the old monarchy. 

m4oo Melayne g^. Wende thy waye . . To Charles that 
berls the flour delyce, 1488 in Treas. A cc. Scotl. 
I. 81 Item ane vche of gold like a flourethelis of diamantis. 
1529 Kastell Pasiyme (tZxx) 75, ,iii. floure delyse in a feld 
asure was sent to Kyng Clouys from hevyn for his armys. 
1622 Malynes Auc. Law-Merch. 189 The French Kings 
Tent with the three Flowerdeluces. 1709 Addison TaHer 
No. 161 1*9 A bloody Flag, embroidered with Flower-de 
Luces.^ 1843 Lvtton Last Bar. 11. xi, A lofty head-gear, 
embroidered with fleur-de-lis. 1851 Layard Pop. Ace. 
Discov. Ninesueh vii. 163 The first god wears the square 
homed cap, surmounted by a point, or fleur-de-lys. 

^ b. The royal arms of France ; hence also the 
PTench royal family, the French flag (before 1789), 
the P'rench nation or government. 

*352 Minot Poems iv. 25 Than the riche floure de lice 
Wan thare ful litill prise, Fa.st he fled for ferde. 2494 
Fabyan Chrou. vn. 519 He, beyng of y* natural! house of 
Fraunce, & one of y« flouredelyce. 1523 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. I. ccclxiv. 593 A great parte of the floure delyse 
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and of the chiualry of Fraunce Is within the towne. 1556 
Chrou, Gr. Friars (Camden) 4 By the wych qwene the 
flower de lyce came in to the armes of Yenglond, & the 
tyttyll of France. 1581 Sidney Astr. .5- Stella Ixxv, He 
[Edw. IVj made the Floure-de-lucc so fraid. atSitB F. 
Greville Sidney (xS^z) 65 To fly for protection to the 
Flower-de-Luce with whom they [the Netherlanders] join in 
coniinent. 1800 Weems IVctshiugton xi. (iSio) 165 Blasting 
on every sea their sickly jdeurs-de-luce of gallic piracy. 
1865 Parkman Huguenots ii. (1875) 23 They .. saw the 
fleur-de-lis floating above the walls of Fort Coligny. 

3 . The representatioii or figure of a heraldic fleur- 
de-lis on any article, e. g. that used to mark the 
north on a compass. Also, (Fr. HisL) a brand- 
mark on a criminal. 

147s Bh. Noblesse 4 To vapour, sprede out, according to 
the flour delice, and avaunce hem forthe. 1594 Blundevil 
Exerc. vn. xxiv. ed. 7) 681 Of which lines, that which is 
marked with the Flower-dcluce signifieth the North. 1676 
B. WfiLLis] Man. Goldsm. 100 Other sorts of weights . . 
Marked . . with . . the Dagger . . a Flower-de-luce, and . . a 
Vessel or Ewer. 1739 Beighton in Phil. Trans. XLI, 754 
Each Chart has a Flower de Lys on its North Edge._ 1790 
Burke Fr, Rev. 124 The slanders of those who bring us 
their anecdotes with the attestation of the flower-de-luce on 
their shoulder. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 4gx 
As the ring turns round, the seconds upon it are shown by 
the top point of a fleur-de-lis C, engraved on the face of the 
dial-plate, c 1850 Rudim. Navig. ( Weale) 5 In the compass, 
the northern extremity of the needle beneath is represented 
on the card . . by the fleur-de-lis. 

Hence Pleur-de-lis v. (after F. fleurdeliser), to 
brand (a criminal) with the fleur-de-lis. Pleur- 
de-lised ppl. a., adorned with fleurs-de-lis. 

1650 Howell Cotgrave's Fr. Diet. Ep. Ded., It was as 
much as if he had been flourdeliz’d, viz. burnt in the back 
or hand, or branded in his face. 1686 J. Sergeant Hist. 
Mon. Convent. 104 A Cross Flower-de-lys’d. 1843 Fraser's 
Mag. XXVII. 418 The Count of Champagne .. earned 
the fleur-de-lised banner. 

Flenret ^ (flu-^-ret), llfleurette (fldre-t). [ad. 

F .Jletireiie, dim. of fleur flower.] a. An ornament 
like a small flower, b. See qnot. 1868. 

1811 Pinki;rton Petral. 1. 428 The little fleurets, and 
other miniatures, which we admire in the tombs and build- 
ings of that period. 1858 Sat. Rest. V. 425/2 The cyina* 
tion, or wave-moulding, represented the sea;, .the fleurette, 
the verdant plain. 1868 A. B. Alcott Tablets 22 The fiuiit 
. .so arranged that the fleurets, or blossom ends, may look 
downwards. x88i Terrien de la Couperie in Nnmism. 
Chron, Ser. in. 1. 345 Bearing on the obverse eight fleurets. 

Fleuret Fencing. % Obs. Also 7 fLuret(t, 
floret, fa. F. fleur et, f. flettr Jioretto, 

dim. of fiore flower ; so called because the button 
at the point was compared to a flower-bud.] A 
fencing-foil. 

<1x648 Ld. Herbert Life (i886) 71 The good fencing- 
masters . . when they present a foil or fleuret to their scholars, 
tell him it hath two parts. 1674 Gov. Tongue vii. § 9. 141 
In such fencings jest hath proved earnest, and florets have 
turn’d to swords. 1691 Sir W. Hope Compl. Fencing- 
master {x6gT 13 They see at every other Thrust their Flurett 
beat out of their Hand. 1885 E. Cksi:i.-b. Schools of Fence 
XV. 246 The flexible fleuret could only be used when the 
play was restricted to the point, 
t Fleil'ret Obs. [a. F. fleuret * nom d’un 
ancien pas qui se composait d’un demicoup^ et de 
deux pas marches sur la pointe du pied ’ (Littre) 
^\\..Jioretto\ cf. prcc.] A step formerly used in 
dancing. 

1677 Sedley Ant. 4 " Cl Prol., A brisk gallant . , Does here 
and there in nimble fleurets pass. 

Fleurettee lflbTet<?}. FTcr. Also 6-9 flurt(e, 
9 florettde, -etty. \y. F. fleureitS, -de, f. fleur- 
; cf. Bxburet t.] = Fleury. 

1562 Leigh A rmorie (1597) 34 He beareth Azure, a crosse 
flurte Or. 16x0 Guilum Heraldry vi. iv. 263 He beareth 
Gules, a Crosse flurte Or, 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey', 
Fletiretiee (Fr. in Heraldry), flowered or set off with 
Flowers. 1830 E. Hawkins Anglo-Fr, Coinage xzx A 
Greek cross, patde at the extremities, flurt. 1864 Boutell 
Heraldry Hist, 4- Pop‘ xv. 191 They substitute an orle 
of silver cre.scent.sfor the field fleurett^e [1863 (ed. 2) fiorettee]. 
Flourish, var. ofFLEERisH. 
llX^euron. (floroh). Also 4 floroun. [a. F. 
flettron, OF. floron, i. fleur flower.] 

1 . A flower-shaped ornament, used esp. in archi- 
tecture or printing, on coins, etc. 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W, Pi-ol. 220 So were the florouns of 
her coroun whyte. c 1660 Bp. Cosin in C. Walker Ritual 
Reason Why 4-^noie, In some MS. ‘directions to the printer* 

, . he [Bp. Cosin] inserted after the Absolution ‘ Here set a 
fleuron’. 1830 Anglo-Fr. Coinage Crown 

of eight lilies and four fleurons. 1833 Ellis Elgin Marb. 
II. 169 The front is enriched with a fleuron, 1^2 Yule in 
Encycl. Brit. XIV. 498 These latter [coins] bore (obverse) 
a Nepalese emblem surrounded by eiglit fleurons containing 
the eight sacred Buddhist jewels. 

2 . (See quot.) 

x724’-i8po Bailey, Fleurons Jin Cooker^q,^ fine Tarts or 
Puffs of Pastry Work for Garnishing. 1823 in Crabb. 
t 3 . = Floret. Obs.rare^-K 

1727 Bradlp;y Fam. Diet. s. v. Butter-Burr, The Flower 
. . forms a Tuft with several Fleurons cut or divided into 
long Strings. 

II Fleuron^ey [a. F. fleuronni.e, f. 

fleuron ; see Fleuron.] Ornamented with fleurons ; 

s=Boton^. 

16X4SELDEN Titles Hon. 195 A Crown Fleuronee sprinted 
Fleurnoee], only differing frcHh what is now a Royall one, 
in that it was not arch’t or close. 
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Pleiiry (flu®Ti), flory (flo®*ri), a. Her. Also 
5 flur©, fionrre, 5-6 ja.Tirri(e, 6 florie, 7 floury, 

8 fiore, florey, (flowery), 9 fleurie, flury, flurry, 
[ad. F.fleurd, ~ie, OF. fiord, flour i, i.fleuri\ Deco- 
rated with fleurs-de-lis ; esp. of a cross : Having 
its arms tipped with fleurs-de-lis. (Cf. also CouK- 
TERFLEURY, -ELOEY.) 

c 1420 Anturs of Art h. xxxi, A tablet ^ourr dlDouce MS. 
flurej. x^Z^Catk. Augl.xft ii\oxy,JlorHlentus. x^S& Bk. 
Si, Albans, Her. Cvijb, Hit is calde a cros flurri. 2572 
Bossewell II. 33 These Barrulettes are often founde 

Florie. 1612 Drayton Poly-oth. iv. Notes 69 Bearing .. a 
Scepter fleury in his right. 2706 Hearne Collect. 9 May, 
On y« other a Cross Flore.^ 2761 Brit. Mag. 11. 251 
A hordure, or, charged within a double tressure fleury. 
2823 Rutter FonthiU p. xxi, The Royal double tressure of 
Scotland, flory and counter flory of the first [gules]. 1864 
Boutell Heraldry Hist. 4 Fop. xv. § i (ed. 3) 182 The 
crosslets are drawn fleurie. 

Flew (flw). [Of unknown origin.] Usually//. 
The large chaps of a deep-mouthed hound (e.g. 
the bloodhound). 

1575 Turberv. Faulconrie 369 They . . open his flew and 
jawes with a mannes hande. 2622 Markh.\m Countr, 
Content. 1. i. <1668) 5 The flews of his [i. e. a hound’s] upper 
lips almost two inches lower than his neither chaps. 2766^2 
in Bailey. 1818 Hogg Hunt ofEildon v. in Brownie ojBods- 
beck II. 322 Their crukit tungis were dry for blood. An* the 
red lowe firled at their flews. 1883 Stables Friend Dog 
vii. 60 Flews, the hanging lips, as in the Blood-hound. 

Flew, var. of Flue. 

Flew, pa. t. of Fly v. and (ohsi) of Fl.\t v. 
Fleware, -ere, -cure, obs. Sc. fl. Flavour. 
Flawed (fl/ 7 d), ppl a. [f. Flew sb. + -ed 2,] 
Having flews (of a particular quality). 

2590 Shaks. Mids. N. iv. i. 125 My hounds are bred out 
of the Spartan kinde, So flew’d, so sanded. 1592 Lyly 
Midas IV. iii, A hound, .fleet, faire flewde, and well hangd. 

't Fle'weao.. Obs. [a. Du. prob. a cor- 

ruption of F. fouine.l A polecat. 

2494 Halyburton Ledger (1867) 50 Item 100 rygis of 
flewenys, price 8i gs. 

Flewen, obs. pa. pple. of Flay. 

Flewet (flt^'et). Ohs. exc. Sc. dial. Also 
flewit, fluet. [Of unknown origin.] A smart 
blow or stroke, a buffet. 

2563-83 Foxe a. M. II. 1474 With his hand he .. gaue 
Syr Thomas . . a good flewet upon the vpper part of the neck. 
17x9 Hamilton Ep. to Ramsay 24 July xiv, For an they 
winna had their blether, They’s get a flewet. 1786 Burns 
What ails ye now x, I’d rather suffer for my faut A hearty 
flewit. 1878 Cumbrld. Gloss, s.v., ‘ Hit him a fluet ower 
t’ lug.’ 

Flewl 5 :(e, obs. form of Fluke. 

Flewm, Flewm-: see Phlegm, Phlegm-. 

+ Flewsey, <2. Obs. Also flusey. [f. flew. 
Flue fluff.] Fluffy. 

17x1 Petiver in Phil 7V<»«^. XXVII. 382 Its flewsey 
Heads grow in round clusters, with elegant feathered Seed. 
1713 Ibid. XXVIII. 62 Its blush Flowers stand in a round 
flusey Head, like our Haresfoot. 

Flex (fleks), V. [f. \a.flex- ppl. stem of flectere 
to bend.] it'ans. To bend. Now only in scieniific 
use, esp. with reference to the bending of a joint 
or limb by the action of the flexor muscles (op- 
posed to Extend), and Geol with reference to 
i strata. 

I <xi52x Helyas xn. Thoms Prose Rom. (1828) III. 13 With 
his knees flexed he prostened him. 1560 Rolland Crt. 
Venus II. 943 Richt fair scho hes me flext. 157a Bossewell 
A rmorie in. 20 b, This worme is here figured with the tayle 
flexed vnder his chinne. 1834 M’Murtrie Cuvier's Anim. 
Kingd. 357 The tarsi . . can only be flexed on the tibiae. 
1845 Todd & Bowman Anat. 1. 169 A single muscle. . 
flexes the thigh. 1879 Dana Man. Geol. (ed. 3) 155 The whole 
series has been upturned and flexed, broken and displaced. 
Flex^e, obs. form of Flax. 

+ Flexa’llimous, ct. Obs. [f. L. flexanim-us 
(f. flex- ppl. stem of fled fre to hond 4- anim-um 
mind) -h -ous.] 

1 . Having power to bend or influence the mind ; 
moving, affecting. 

€ xflzx S. Ward Life Faith (1627) 66 It stands not without 
doores as a Mendicant Flexanimous perswader. 1633 T. 
Adams Exp. 2^ Peter ii. 5 He is that flexanimous Preacher 
whose pulpit is in heaven. 1672 Life Jos. Arminuis 4* 
Simon Episcopius 1. 8 There was in Beza beyond other 
mortals a flexanimous and perswasive eloquence. 

2 . (See quot.) 

1656-82 Blount Glossogr., Flexanimous . . that is of a mindc 
easily bent or turned. 1721 in Bailey. 

Hence rieata'iiimousiiess. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Flexanimousness, fiexibleness of Mind 
or Disposition. 

Flexed (flekst), ppl. a. [f. Flex v. + -ed h] 
Bent. Now only Her. and in scientific use. Flexed 
and reflexed (Her.), having the two extremities 
curved in opposite directions, like the letter S. 

2572 [see Flex v.]. 2610 Guillim Heraldry^ ni. xiii. (1611) 
225 The proboscide Trunke. ,of an Elephant in paleCouped 
Flexed and reflexed after the forme of a roman S. 263a 
Lithgow Trav. vii. 334 Upon my flexed knees. 2828-40 
Berry Encycl. Herald I, Flexed, bejic or bowed, somewhat 
circular. 2863 Boutell Heraldry Hist. 4* Pop. xi. § i, 59 
Three Legs, armed, proper. . flexed in a triangle. 2880 Hux- 
ley Crayfish iii,, 99 When the abdomen is completely flexed, 

Flexen, pbs. form of Flaxen, 
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FLEXirOSE. 


(fleksibrliti). {si., flexihilite^ 
z&, Ij. Jl£xiMiitai~em, i. ^exibilis'. see Flexible 
and -ITY.] The quality of being flexible. 

1 . Capability of being bent ; pliancy, 

1626 BuLLOKAR,j^'A»a'ii 5 i 7 //i>,aptries to bend.' i656RiDOLEy 
Pmci. Pkysick 359^ Smaller Tents must not be put in, 
because of their flexibility. 1796 Brougham in FhiL T vans* 
LXXXVI. 234 The parts of light differ in flexibility. 1859-60 
J. H. Newman Hist. .S'X-. (1873) li. n. ii. 234 Tharstrengtk 
and flexibility of limb, .by which a man excels in manly 
games. ' 

f b. The quality of yielding to pressure. Ohs. 
167;^ Horneck Gt. 'Zaw Comid. vi. (1704) 339 When this 
air yields to all gross bodies, and lets them pass without 
opposition .. In that flexibility, thou mayest seethe sinful- 
ness of thy inexorable temper. 

2. Susceptibility of modification or alteration ; 
capacity for ready adaptation to various purposes 
or conditions ; freedom from stiffness or rigidity. 

1783 Blair Lect. Rket. l. ix. 175 The flexibility of a 
Language, or its power of accommodation to different styles 
and maimers. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog-. II. 54 It has not 
that softness and flexibility, which are found in other 
languages. 1838 Thirlwall Greece II. xi. 46 The flexi- 
bility necessary for a continual adaptation to altered cir- 
cumstances. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. Grit. ii. (1875) 57 Flexi- 
bility of intelligence. 1871 Markby Elern, Laiv § 59 Its 
[judiciary law’s] onlyadyantage— that offlexibility or capacity 
of being adapted to any new combination of circumstances 
that may arise. 1875 Hamerton InielL Li/e x. v. 392 Men 
of exceptional power and exceptional flexibility. 

b. Qf the voice or fingers ; Capacity for free, 
rapid, and varied execution or delivery. Also //. 

179s Mason Ch, Mus. ii. 134 It required no flexibility of 
throat. 1807 tr. Geedis Trceo. II. 218 Mrs. Siddons pos- 
sesses all the flexibilities of tone. 1848 'P.iw&kv.i.’t Fii'St Bk. 
Piano 43 When the fingers of the right hand have acquired 
some degree of flexibility.. 1848 C. Bronte Eyre xi. 102 
A flexibility of voice and an appropriateness of gesture.^ 

3. Readiness to yield to influence or persuasion, 
pliancy of mind or disposflion. Const io. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. (1843') 426/7 The flexibility 

and instability of that gentleman’s nature, not being then 
understood. X75X Johnson No. 162 f 6 Flexibility 

to his present humour. 1772 Priestley hist. Relig. (1782! 
1 , 15 1 The flexibility, as we may call it, of a child. 
Fle^ble (fle-ksibl), dt. Also 6 flexable, 
[a. F. flexible, f. L. flexibil-is, f. flex- 
ppL stem to bend,] 

1. Capable of being bent, admitting of change in 
figure without breaking; yielding to pressure, 
pliable, pliant. 

1548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV, 212 Like a rede with every 
wind is agitable and flexible. 1562 Bulleyn Bk. Sicke Men 
’8r a, Feele also the pacient . . whither the partes be pained, 
or flexable, or haue loste their strength and are stifle. 1606 
Shaks. Tr. 'fy Cr. i. lii. so When the splitting winde Makes 
flexible the knees of knotted Oakes, x 6 z 6 Bacon Syipa 
§ 796 And you shall finde . . the Stalke harder and less 
Flexible, than it was. 1664 Power E.xp. Philos. 1. 42 It 
l^th a Cartilaginous flexible Tube or ^Channel. X731 Ar- 
Aliments XI, (1:^35)40 An Animal, in order to be 
moveable, must be flexible. 180a Bingley Anbn. Blog. 
{1813) IL 373 These parts, with the tail, are covered by a 
strong flexible skin. 1823 W. VmvLi?s lnirod, Min. Introd. 
9 A flexible granular quartz is found in Brazil. 187^ Bou- 
TELL Arms ^ ArtJt. ii. 17 The long, flexible and pointless 
weapons that are described by the Roman historians. 

1 2. Of a fluid ; Not rigid, yielding. Of winds : 
Variable in direction, shifting. 

i6xa Speed Theat. Gt. BHt. iv. v. 145 The quicke and 
flexible windes cooling the heat of Summer. 1612 Brere- 
wooD Lan^. <5- Relig, ii 5 Water being, .heavy and flexible, 
will slide away at any inequalitie. 169a Locke Ediic. § i 
A gentle application of the hand turns the flexible Watem 
into Channels. 

3. fa. That can be *bent’, inclined, or rendered 
favourable io {phs:) b. Willing or disposed to yield 
to influence or persuasion ; capable of being guided, 
easily led, impressionable, manageable, tractable. 

1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 3358 To mercy were her 
hertes ay flexible. 1533 Frith A new. Fisher ( 1829) 189 Our 
judge, therefore, must not be partial, flexible, nor ignorant. 
X543 Hall Chron,, Edw. IV, 199 b, If he sawe hym flexible 
to his purpose. X593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 1, iv. 141. x6xi 
Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vi. v, ('1632) 38 They saw both heauen 
and earth flexible to their deliuerance. 1642 Newcomen 
Serm, he/. Ho. Com. 5 Nov. (1643)6 The tender and flexible 
age of her son. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety xvi. r 2 The vulgar, 
who are commonly flexible to any new impression. 1727 
Philip Quarll 139 Quarll . . was soon made flexible^ by her 
Tears, 1769 Junius Lett. xxxv. 160 Can you conceive that 
the people . . will long submit to be governed by .so flexible 
a house of Commons? X863 E. V. Neale Anal. Th.pf Nat. 
99 A directing reason, easy to be entreated, and flexible. 

odsol. 177a Johnson A rgt. Hastie in Boswell App, u, (1848) 
814/x The flexible will be reformed by gentle discipline. 

4. Susceptible of modification or adaptation to 
various purposes or uses ; pliant, supple. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. Pref., There are many 
things [in the book] to be taken in a soft and flexible sen.se. 
X769 Robertson Chas. V, III, 238 His flexible genius was 
capable of accommodating itself to every situation. 1837-9 
Hallam Hist. Lit. 1 . iii. i. § 116. 227 In his Latin style, .he 
is less flexible and elegant. i84x: Myers Cath. Tk. in. § xo. 
38 To proclaim a more flexible rule of judgement. 1882 
A. W. Ward ill. SS Never was his inventive force 

more flexible and more at his command. i 885 I^well 
Democr. 226 A langpmge at once so precise and so flexible 
;as the Greek.-' ' ^ 

b. Of the voice: (see quot, 1835 )^ . 

17x2 Hughes Spect’^^'d. 541 > 7 Sorrow; ‘and complaint 
demand a voice quite different, flexible, slow, interrupted. 


X825 Danneley Emycl. Mns., Fiea:ihle,pt'voice is said- to 
be flexible when it can swell and diminish its tones, with 
such grace and power, as to give every shade of expres^n 
to _the melody it executes. X83X Lytton Godoiph: 30 His 
Voice was .so deep and flexible. 

e. In depreciatory sense : Supple, complaisant. 
7826 Syd. Smith }Vks. {1867’) II. 118 But some have been 
selected for flexible piolitics. 

5 . quasi-tzr/z;. =; Flexibly. 

1833 ReguL Insir, Cavalry i. 115 The sword should be 
held flexible. 

FlexiblencSS (fle ksib’lnesX £f. prec. -f* -kess.] 

*= Flexibility in various senses. 

x6i2— 15 Bp. Hall Cofttempl., O. T, xix. iii, If this son of 
Chenaanah had not had. .a heart of lead for flexiblehe.sse to ; 
humours and tiine.s. 1669 Woodhead Si, Teresa ii. App. i 
They . . perceive in the Superior such a flexibleness, as to 
pass by their faults. 1692 Locke Ednc. % 199. ’255 The 
fiexihleness of the former part of a Man’s Age. 

Flexibly (fle*ksibli), adv. [f. as prec. + •LY 2.] 

In a flexible manner, with flexibility. 

1607 Topsell Four/. Beasts {7658) 149 They stand not 
stiffe, but bend flexibly. Ihid., Serpeftts (1658) 705 Their 
bodies are leaner, flexibly turning to every side,, according 
to the necessity of motion.^ 1861 Geo. Eliot Silas .M. 17 
Two thick leather hags, which . . lent thenwelves flexibly to 
every corner. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus Lviv. 183 O’er wide 
water his oars move flexibly fleeting. 

Flexicostate (fleksik^*ste't). [f. flexi- com- 
bining form of L. flex-us, pa. pple. of flecthe to 
bend + Costate.] ‘Having bent ribs’ (1846 
Smart). Hence in later Diets. 

Flexile (fle*ksil), a. Now somewhat rare. Also 
7 jflexil. [ad. 1 ^. fiexil-em, L flex- ppl. stem of 
fledge to bend : see -ILE.] 

1 . Easily bending or bent, pliant, supple, flexible. 
Of the features : Mobile. 

1633 T. Adams Exp, 2 Peter ii. 20 The serpent . . winds 
about it with his flexile and folding body, a 1734 North 
Lives IL 202 From the box proceeds a flexile pipe with the 
tool at the end. 1774 Westm. Mag. IL 374 Hers is the 
humble eye, the flexile knee. 7814 Wordsw. Excursion viii. 
443 Whose flexile boughs . . conceal’d the stems and roots. 
1834 Lytton Pompeii 21 A Sicilian who with vehement 
* gestures and flexile features was narrating... a strange tale. 

2 . iransf. andy%»*. a. Easily directed or swayed ; 
j yielding, tractable, b. Capable of varied adapta- 
' tion, versatile. 

1651 Biggs New Disp. F 29T. 214 Their too flexile natures. 
173S-46 Thomson Summer 980 At sea, whose every flexile 
! wave Obey.s the blast. 1744 Armstrong Preserv. H ealth ii. 
383 Whose flexile genius sparkles in the gem, Grows firm in 
oak, and fugitive in wine. 7836 Lytton At/tem I. 111 The 
lonians . . were su.sceptible, flexile [etc.]. 1842 Tennyson 

A mpliian viii. 59 Oh, nature first was fresh to men . . So youth- 
ful and so flexile then, You moved her at your pleasure. 

Flence PlexiTity [ + -ityJ, the quality or con- 
dition of being flexile. 

x6S9 Stanley Hist. Philos, (xyox) 565/2 There are others 
■which depend upon these ; as Flexility, Tactility, Ductility, 
and others, 1815 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag, XL. 409 
The flexility of the Samaritans. 

+ Flexi*loq.ue2lt, a. Obs. rare. [f. 'L.flexi-^ 

I loquus (f. flexuSy pa, pple. oiflect^re to bend + loqtti 
I to speak): see -loqubnt.] Speaking words of 
doubtful or double meaning. 

1656-81 in Blount Glossogr. 1692-1732 in Coles. 
Flexinish., obs. form of Flaxenish. 

Flexioxi, flection; (fle’kjan). [ad. 'L.flexidn- 
em, n. of action f. flect?i^e (ppl.stem^^<r;r-) to bend. 
Cf. Ft. flexion, Sp. flexion, tt.flessione. The ety- 
mological spelling flexion is the original in Eng. ; 
flection (flt'&tm. rSth c.) is due to the influence of 
such words as affection, direction , etc.] 

1 , The action of bending, curvature ; bent condi- 
tion ; an instance of this. 

X656 Hobbes Six Lessi Wks. 1845 VII, 260 It is the 
quantity of that crookedness or flexion, by which a straight 
line i.s bent into an arch of a circle equal to it. 1659 
Pearson Creed vi. 562 Thus to sit doth not signifie any 
peculiar inclination or flexion. 1796 Brougham in Phil. 
Trans. LXXXVI. 227 Flexion, or the bending of the rays [of 
light] in their passage by bodies. 1807 Robinson Archseoi. 
Grzca m. xx. 323 Eluding the stroke of the adversary bj’’ 
a flexion of the body. 1882 Vines Sacks* Bot. 692 The 
flexions .. of the stem and leaf-stalk produced by the 

ati'rih, 1869 Bigelow (title) On the Mechanism^ of Dis- 
location and Fracture of the Hip. With the Reduction of 
the Dislocation by the Flexion Method. . , 

b. ^37^. The bending of a limb or joint by the 
action of the flexor muscles. Cf. ExTENSioisr 2. 

1615 Crqokk Body 0/ Man 989 By this articulation both 
flexion and extention is made. *6114 Bulwer 121 

Delicate flexions . . of the Fingers. 1799 Med. Jrnl. 1 L 166 
It did not produce a perceptible flexion of the tibia. xSgS'-fl 
Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 256/1 When two segntents of a limb 
. . can be brought to form an angle with each other, the 
motion is that of flexion. i88x Mivart Cat rij This liga- 
ment aids powerfully in preventing tho flexion of the knee 
forwards. . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

c. A kneeling (in prayer), genuflexion. 

1862 Lend. Rev. 30 Aug., Next followed two prayer 
flections at the Tomb of Abraham. , \ 

t d. A turning of the eye in any direction. Qhs. 
X626 Bacon Sylva § 719 Pity causeth sometimes, .a Flexion 
or Cast of the Eye aside. , ^ ■ 

f 2 . Alteration, change, modification. . Oh /.. . . 

1603 Holland PlutareKs Max. xzsi In every one of 


them Sacadas made a , certeine flexloa . . called , Strophe. 
7644 Bulwbr Chiron. 123 Oratours. .(whq hunted also after 
delicate flexions of words). 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist, iii, v, 

§ 35 The Flexion of his condition H mean, the altering of 
his occasions). ■ 

b. A modification of the sound or tone of the 
voice in singing or speaking ; inflexion. 

1758 Johnson No. 25 F 5 Variation of gesture, and 
flexion of voice, are to be obtained only by experience. 
1846 Grotk Greece i.xrd. (1862; I. 530 Flexions and intona- 
tions of the voice. , . , 

3 . concr. The bent part of anything; a bend„ 
curve. Also, a joint. 

1607 Topsell Four/ Beasts 204 Being vnahle to rise 
againe because of the short Nerues and no flexions in his 
Legs. 1626 BACt)N Sylva § 222 Of a Sinuous Pipe, that 
may haue some foure Flexions, Triall would be made. 
1726 Leoni Alherils Archit. III. 20/1 There are like 
flexions in the boughs of trees. xZfy^ Med. Jrnl. X. 6t He 
put a blister . . below the flexion on the anterior part of the 
thigh. 1867 Howells Hal. Journ, 56 A cavernous arcade 
winch curves round the water with the flection of the 
shore; - , . 

4 . Gratn. Modification of the form of a word; 
esp. the change of ending in conjugation, declension, 
etc. ; inflexion. Also, the modified form or ending 
of a word. 

1605 Camden Rem. (1657) 39 Neither are we loaden with 
those declensions, flexions, and variations which are in. 
cldent to many, other tongues, 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 
I I. xi. 61 Those very words, .differ somewhat in the souqd 
of the vowels and flexion. 1720 De Foe Duncan Campbell 
(1841) 37 The flexion or. conjugation of the verb. 1773 Ld. 
Monboddo Lang. 1 . iii. xiv. 672 Proper terminations and 
flections. X817 Coleridge Blog. Lit. 175 The common 
granimat'ic flexions of some tribe or province. 2875 Whit- 
NEY Life Lang. xii. 241 An agglutinative dialect, .with no 
determinate flexion. 

6. A/h///. = Flexure 6. 

1704 HAYES Treat. Fluxions vi. 153 The Use of Fluxions 
in lnve.stigating the Points of contrary Flexion and Re'- 
trogression of Curves. 1857 Nichol Cycl. Phys. Sc. s.y., 
The .mathematical theory of Flexion starts from the basis 
or datum of this Line of No-disturbance. 

Flexional, flectional (fle-kjsnal), a. [f. 
prec. + -AL.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
flexion, es/. in Grammar : see Flexion 4. Also, 
of a language : Possessed of, or based upon flexions. 
Cf. Inflexional. 

1833 J. C, Hare in PMlolog. Musemn IL 256 The meaning 
of a ftexional termination. 186a Marsh Eng. Lang.^ 347 
An important advantage of a positional.. over a flectional 
syntax, is that [etc.] 1869 Farrar p'am. Speech iv. 119 
note, A flexional language .. makes use of elements, .purely 
conventional and mechanical. 1874 .Sayce Compar. Philol. 
iv, 156 The clear flectional growth of the verb. 

Flexionless, flectionless (fle-kjanles), a. 
[f. as prec. 4- -less.] Devoid of flexion or flexions ; 
only in grammatical sense. 

i860 Farrar Orig. Lang. viii. 182 A language petrified in 
its first stageof flexionless and ungrammatical monosyllables, 
1874 R. Morris Hist. Eng. Gram. ii. § ii. F 22 Dialects .. 
almost as flexionless as modem English. 

f Flexity. Obs. rare. [f. Flex v. -p -itt.J 
The quality or condition of being bent from the 
straight line (said of rays of light). 

X797 Brougham in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI 1 . 360 We may, 
therefore, say that the rays of light differ in degree of 
refrangity, reflexity, and flexity, comprehending inflexity 
and deflexity. 

t Fle’xive, Ohs. [f. L. flex- ppl. stem of 
flecth'e to bend + -IVE.] Tending to bend, flexible. 

1629 Davenant Albovine iii. Dram. Wks. 1^2 1 . 55 Be 
flexive in your smiles. 1647 R, Stapylton Juvenal xiv. 
303 To cast his flexive body through a hoope. 1791 W. 
Bartram Trav. 329 These heavy spikes of flowers .. bend 
the slender flexive stems to the ground. 

Hence rie'xively adv. 

1651 FtiUePs Abel Redw., Myemius 141 His heart was 
alwayes flexively inclind To what was good. 

Flexon, obs. f. F'laxen. 

Flexor (fle-ksoj), Cf, Fliectok. [a. mod.Xi. 
flexor, agent-n. f. flect^re (ppl. stem flex-) to bend.] 

1 . A muscle whose function it is to produce flexion 
in any part of the body. Opposed to extensor. ' ' 

x6xs Crooke 743 The two Flexors and the 

two extensors. 1726 Monro Anat. 331 The Flexors of the 
great Toe. 1880 Huxley Crayfish lii. 99 The flexors of t^e 
■' abdomen. 

2 . dttrib. in flexor muscle, surface , tendon: 

1726 Monro 328 This Bone is concave, for lodging 

the Flexor-muscles. « I 735 -^RBUTHnot Mem. Scrib. x. 
Wks. (1892) 345 Flatterers who have the flexor muscles so 
strong that they are always bowing and cringing. 1847 
Youatt Horse i, 14 Through the whole course of the flexor 
tendon. 1881 Mivart in NcUure No. 615. 337 A spine which 
projects vertically from the inner, or flexor surface of each 
finger or toe. 

tFle-xpeng. ?Agudgeon. 

CI47S Voc. in wr.-WCLlcker 763 Fundulus, 

FTexsis, 6]bs. form of F lesh. 
tlexuos© (fleksi«iff“*s) , a. C\xit^y Bot. [ad. 
'L.flexuds-us, f. flexu-s sb. a bending (^^-stern), f. 
flect^re to bend,] Winding in and out, bending to 
and fro, serpentine, undulating, crooked. 

1727. in Bailey vol. IL 3:794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. 
xxvL 393 The stem is . a little flexuose or winding. 1826 
KmBX .&.\Sf..,Mntojnol. (1828) HI. xxxv. 673 In Lygaetss 
Pharaonis the .posterior pair are flexuose. 1845 Lindley 
Sch, B<fi, xx. {i 2 ^^) 154 Stalk of sporangium curved, flexuose. 



PBEXUOSITIT. ' 

PlesniOSia7'(fJeksK/f|p-s:ti). '/[ad. ¥,fexmsit 4 , 
ad. \j>. JlexttdsitaUepi, ji, of statp f. jiexuopis : sae 
prec. and -ITY.] The quality or condition, of. Being 
.■flexuons ; an instance of this ; a winding. 

• i6ii CoTGR., fl'fixuositie ; a most crooked or 

manifold turning. 1737 Ozell J^al^eiais nr. iv. (1807) II. 261 ' 
By long ambages, circuits, arid, fl ■•xuosif ies. 1830 R. Knox 
BJcIard's A'nat 16Z flexuo.sity consists in a course ■ 
alternately undulated above and below a straight line. 1853 
Phillips ix. 243 [Roads] v/hich exhibit a 

negligent fiexuosity. 

PlexuoSO-g combining form of Flexuose or 
Flexuous, occas. prefixed to Other adjs. to ihdiqate 
a flexnous form or arrangement. , 

1:845 Dana ZoopJu^ (1848) 227 Abstrsea] ;flexuoso-convex. 
Ibid. 327 Lobes carinato-angular, and flexuoso-divaricate. 
1856 W. Clark Van der Hoev.en*s Zooi. 1 . 405, An^nnae in 
both sexes simple, flexuoso-clavate, with .smooth apex. 

. flexuous (fle-kswqo$), a. [ad. la. Jlexuds-us x 
see Flexuose and -ous.] 

1 . Full of bends or curves ; winding, sinuous. 
Now chiefly in scientific use,' said of animal or 
vegetable structures. 

. 1605 Bacon Adv. Leant, ii. vi. § 6. 28. Imitating the ordi- 
narie flexuous courses of Nature, a 1661 Fuller Worthies 
Barks. ( 1662) 81 The flexuous River of Thames. 1828 Stark 
Elent. Nat Nisi. I. 420 Lateral line flexuous ; tail slightly 
bilobate. i860 O. W. IdoiMES Eisie V. x. Her lithe body 
undulating with flexuous grace. 1874 T. Hardy Madding 
Crowd I. XXV. 282 About equal proportions of gnarled and 
flexuous forms, the former being the men, the latter the 
women. 

2 . Moving in bends or waves, undulating, rare. 

■ 1626 Bacon Syiva § 820 The Flexuous Burning of Flames 
doth shew the Aire beginneth to be vnquiet. 187* Darwin 
Emotiorts lxitrod. ii Man cannot express love; .by external 
signs, so plainly as does a dog, when with . . flexuous body 
. , he meets his beloved master. 

Hence rie*xtiously adv., in a flexnous manner. 
1846 Dana Zoopk. (1848) 382 Flexuously branched stems. 
1872 H. C. Wood Fresh-W. Algae 34 Flexuously curved. 
Flexural (fle*ksiural), a. [f. next + -al.] 
Of or relating to flexure. 

1879 Thomson & Hkyv Nat, Philos. § 591 The constants 
of flexural and torsional rigidity. 

Flexure (fle-ksiiu). [ad. L. Jlexura, f. JLeci^re 
to bend : see -UBE.] 

1 . The action of flexing or bending ; curvature ; 
an instance of this. 

1592 Nobody ^Someb, 1062 In Simpson Sch. Shaks. (1878) 
I. 318 There’s those are made For flexure, let them stoope. 
1599 B. JoNSON Ev. Man out of Hmtt. * Grex ’ 26 The easie 
flexure of his supple hammes. c i 5 ii Chapman Iliad xxiii. 
409 Eumelus made most pace With his fleet mares, and he 
began the flexure as we thought. 1764 Reid Inqtiiry v. § 7 
A new sensation, which accompanies the flexure of joints, 
and the .swelling of muscles. 1775 Johnson West, Isl. 
Wks. X, 351 The way makes a flexure. 1827 Faraday 
Chsm, Manip. ii. 25 By flexure of the beam or change in 
the point.s of support. 1870 Ruskin Led. Art vi. 165 They 
give life by flexure of surface, not by quantity of detail. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. Ep. Ded. i That pro- 
position which complies with . . all the flexures of its tem- 
poral! ends. 

2 . Flexed or bent condition ; ‘ the form or direc- 
tion in which anything is bent ’ (J.), bent figure or 
posture ; bending, or winding form. 

i6z‘8 Microcosm, xxx (1811) 86 No antick screws 

men’s bodies into such strange flexures. 1658 Evelyn Fr. 
Card. (167s) 15 Which, .will oblige the trees to what flexure 
and forme you please. 1691 Ray Creation.ti, {1692) 5 The 
contrary flexure of the Joints of our Arms and Legs to that 
of Quadrupeds. 1794 G. Adams Nat. ^ Exp. Philos. L v. 
2D0 Muscles, by which he [man] can give, .to his tongue, any 
kind of flexure he pleases. 1826 Good Bk, Nat. (1834) I. 

I The details.. of planting the woods, of giving flexure to 
the rivers, [etc.] 1875 Blackmore A lice Lorraine 11 . xxiii. 
323 With classic flexure of luxuriant hair. 

1 3 . A tendency to bend or be bent ; a strain. Ods. 
1652 Abp. Bancroft Mod. Pol. in D’Oyly Life H. 254 
There is no such equilibrious virtue, but has some flexure to 
one of the extremes. 1663 Hooke Microgr. 42 The parts 
of the Glass are under a kind of tension or flexure. 
f 4 . a. Power of bending. Const, of, b. Capa- 
bility of being bent ; flexibility. Ods. 

^1631-3 Jer, Tavlok Serm, for Vear (1850) 154 Stiff as 
icicles, and witbout flexure as the legs of elephants. 1779 
Phil. Trans. LX IX. 10 He .. bad the perfect flexure and 
use of his fore arm. 1802 Paley Nat Theol. i, (x8ig) 2 
A flexible chain artificially wrought for the sake of flexure. 

5 , concr. A thing of bent shape ; the bent part of 
anything (e. g. a limb, river, road) ; a bend, curve, 
turn, winding. 

1607 Topssll Serpents (1658) 674 An angle or flexure of 
sixteen ribs. 1652 F. Kirkman Clerio 4 * Lozia 91 Her Coif 
. .with flexures in it for her hair to pass out most compleatly 
curled. C1720 Gibson FarrieVs Guide i. v. (1738) 56 
[They] lose their fleshy substance . . as they approach the 
Flexure of the lower Jaw-bone. 1773 Hist. Brit, Dom. N. 
Amer. n. v. § 2. 205 From the hook or flexure . . vessels get 
oiit to sea with difficulty. 1800 Med. yml. 1 1 L 23 The lowest 
part of the sigmoid flexure of the colon. 1814 Cary Dante 
Purg. XXV. 10$ Now the last flexure of our way we reach’d. 
1839 Stonehouse Axholme 152 The arched entrance to the 
north porch, which is richly ornamented by trefoil flexures. 
1868 Browning Ring^Bk. ix. 57 Her babe — that flexure of 
soft limbs. 1874 CouES Birds N. W. 688 The wing from the 
flexure, differs, .almost or quite an inch. 

6. Math. The bending or curving of a line or 
surface. In the theory of elasticity, the bending 
of a surface or solid. Flexure of a curve i its 
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bending towards cr from a straight line.^ Poini of 
contrary flexure x sto Contraby A. 5 d. 

1672 Wallis in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Mett (1841) II. 538 The 
figure of tangents applied to the arch stretched out into 
a straight line, hath no contrary flexure. 1831 Brewster 
Opiics\Xi 64 All the Variety of caustics, with their cusps and 
points of contrary flexure, 1836 Denison Led. Ch. Building 
iii. 93 Hogarth’s line of beauty. . is . . in mathematical lan- 
guage, a curve of contrary flexure. 1857 Whewell Hist. 
Inditd. Sc.X, 79 This flexure is different at different angles. 
1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Philos. § 141 Flexure stretches 
one side and condenses the other temporarily. 

7 . Geol. A bending of strata under pressure, 
chiefly from below. 

1833 Lyell Princ. Geol. III. 316 The great flexure of the 
secondary and tertiary beds. 1843 Darwin Voy. Nat. ix. 
(18791 196 The quartz rock, .underwent, .remarkable flexures 
without being shattered. 1882 Geikie Texi-bk. Geol. vu. 
915 Various types of flexure may be noticed. 

Hence rie'xuxed pfL a, [-ed having a flexure 
or flexures. 

1881 Blackmore Chrisicnvell II. xiv. 276 The carven 
curves and flexured tracery of soft little ears. 

Fley, flay sb. Sc. and north, dial, [f. 
next.] Kixn^t\ Aso into get flake {a) fley, Cf. 
Fleo slfl 

1804 Tarras Poems 70, I watna, bit [but] I've gotten 
a fley, 1813 D, Anderson Poems 80 (Jam.) But bauldly then 
shook off their flay. Ibid. 121 Timorous fowk tak flay. 1892 
Norihumhld. Gloss., Flay, a fright. 

Fley, flay (fl-?^), V. Obs. exc. Sc. and north. 
Forms: 3-9 flay, (5 fiaey), 4-6 fle, (J' flea, 8 
flee), 6 flie, 7-8 fly. See Fleg. [OF. '^fligan, 
*fldgan (found in the compound dflyganx see 
Afley) = ON. OHG. {ar~)flau£enf Goth. 

(tts-)flaugJan:-‘OTcxit, ytaugjan, causative of 
fleugan to Fly.] 

1 . trans. To put to flight, frighten away. Also 
vfith. away. 

a 1223 Leg. Kaik. 1602 An se swi 3 e swote smal com anan 
hrefter, fiaet fleide awei he fearlac. c 1323 Metr. Horn. 69 
Many tyme Flayed he fendes fell fra' hyme. 1C1430 Bk. 
Hawkyng in Rel. Ant. 1 . 298 If thu handell thy hawke .. 
with thi handes unwasch . . thu fleyst thyn hawke . . above 
all thyng. 1572 Saiir. Poems Refortn. xxxiii. 218 Quhair is 
^ur wit . .To fle away my husband Common-weill ? a 1605 
Folwart Flyting w. Montgomerie 211 And thinkes like 
fooles, to fley all faes With targets, tul3ies, and toome talk. 
1871 C. Gibbon Lack of Gold xxi, ‘Ye may fley the laird 
from the country.* 1876 Wkithy Gloss., Flay, to scare away. 

2 . To frighten, scare, terrify. 

a xvM Cursor M. 17288-1-359 (Cott.) Bot wymmen flayed 
vus loule with wordez fiat fiai saide. 1375 Barbour Bruce 
XVI. 217 Thai war so felly fleyit thar, That [etc.] c 1450 St 
Cuihhert (Surtees) 2374 pai flowe away as Jjai were flayde. 
xsfis Davidson Cottfui. Kennedy xn Wodr.Soc. Misc. (1844) 
208 Thay walde fame fley us with the wynde of the worde 
of perturbatione. 1721 Kelly Sc. Prov. 391 You are more 
flay'd than hurt. 1785 Burns Death ^ Dr. Hornbook ix, 

‘ My name is Death But be na fley’d.’ ^ 1849 G. Bronte 
Shirley v. 46 ‘Like as they’re flayed wi’ bo^ards.' 1889 
Nicholson Folk-speech E, Fbrksh. 33 Poor Billy was om- 
mast flaid oot ov his wits. 

3 . intr. To be afraid or frightened, 

1768 Ross Helenore i. 378 Nory , . had some farther gane. 
For Lindy fly’d. ^ in Herd Collect. 11 . 216 The feint 

a body was therein, ye need na fley’d for being seen. 

4 . Comb, flay-crake, -crow, a scarecrow. 

1788 W. Marshall Yorksh. Gloss. Flay-crake, 

a scare-crow. 1883 Lmtgm, Mag. June 166 Coming across 
a ‘ flaycrake ’ among the young wheat. 1824 Craven Dial. 
74 *Flaycra7v. xSssi R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp, Tour xiv. 
72 A hat that would disgrace anything hut a flay-crow. 

Hence XTeyed ppl.a., frightened; afraid ; timor- 
ous. Const, of Also Fley*edly (flietlie)^ adv , ; 
riey'edness. 

c 1425 Wyntoun vi. xvHL 1926 He. .bad hvr nouebt 
fleyd to be off that. CZ450 Henryson Poems (1865) 206 
Quhill that the Wolf for fleidnes fylit the field. 1533 Gau 
Richt Vay (188S) 107 Zour fleyit conscience. 1563 Winjet 
Four Scoir Tre Quest. Pref. Wks. 1888 1 . 50 Of the silence 
and fleitnes of wtheris. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslief Hist 
Scot IX. 215 (^hilk . . waik throuch feir ouer flietlie stude 
abak. a 160$ Eoimawt Flyting w. Montgomerie Fleyd 
foole, mad muile ! 1674 Ray N. C, Words 26 A flaid 

Coxcomb, a fearful fellow. 1676 IB.ovf Stippl. BlaiPs Auio- 
biog., (1848) xii. 539 Sharp who was as flyed as a fox. 1830 
[Mrs. Lear] Tales Kirkbeck Ser. it. 121 ‘I’se flayed on’t’ 
Elky exclaimed. 

Fley(e, obs. forms of Flay. 

Fleyen, obs. pa. pple. of Flat. 

FIey(h)s, obs. form of Flesh. - 

Fleying (fl^fig), vbLsb. dial, [f. Fley v.+ 
-ING i.j The action of the vb. Fley ; an instance 
of this ; hence, fright, fear. Also concr. Something 
that frightens ; a hobgoblin. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 6x12 J>e day of flaying and of 
af [r]ay. i8it Willan in Archaeologia XVII. 146 Flaying, 
an apparition or hoh^oblin. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., FlayttP, 
a spfectre, an apparition, 1876 Whitby Gloss., ‘ I gat a smr 
flaying.’ 

Meyke, Fleyl(e, Fleys, obs. E of Flake, 
Flail, Fleece. 

Fleysome, flaysome (fl^^ si^m), a. dial. [f. 

Flay iA + -SOME.] Frightful, dreadful. 

1790 A Wilson Ep. to Picken Poet. Wks. (1846) 106 
He got on his fleesome cowl. 1848 E. Bronte Wutkering 
H. xxxiii. 266 Yon flaysome graceless quean. X89X At- 
kinson Last Giant-Killers 150 Such flaysome, ghostlike 
..beings. . , - 


FLIGHTEBBB. 

Flejrfce,' obs. form of Flits. 

Fliar, obs. Sc. form of Flyeb. ■ 

,t Flibber gibber, a, Obs. rare’^'^. '[Cf. next] 

? GUb-tongued. 

1561 Awdelay Frat.Vacab. (1575) Biv, This is a flibber 
gibber Knaue, that doth fayne tales. . . .. . 

Flibbertigibbet (fli boitifd^i'bet). Forms : 

6 flibbergib(be, flybbergybe, 7 flibber de’ Jibb, 
6-7 flebergebet, -gebit, -gibet, 6 flibber-gibbetj 

7 fiiberdigib(b)6t, fliberdegibek, 9 flibberty-. 
flipperty-gibbet, 7- flibbertigibbet. [App. ar 
onomatopoeic representation of unmeaning chatter. 
The earliest form in pur opicKs.^flibbergib, is prob. 
the original ; the later expansions are of a kind 
commonly met with in imitative words. The end-’ 
ing may be due to association with 

1 . A chattering or gossiping person:, a flichty 
or frivolous woman. 

1549 Latimer stnd Serm. bef. Edzv. VI, D v. These .. 
flybbergybes an other daye shall come & clawe you by the 
backe and say [etc.] 1611 Cotgr., Coquette, a pratling, or 
proud gos.sip ; a titifill, a flebergebit. Brome Sparagus 

Gard. 1. iv, Good Mrs. Flibber de' Jibb with the French 
fly-flap 0’ your coxecombe. 1^2 Travers Mona Maclean 
I. 6 You. .are less of a flibbertigibbet than the world takes 
you to be. 

^ 2 . The name of a devil or fiend. Obs. 

1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost, x. 49 Fraterelto, Fliberdi- 
gibbet, Hoberdidance, Tocobatto were foure deuils of the 
round, or Morrice. 1605 Shaks. Lear in. iv. 120 The foule 
Flibbertigibbet . . hurts the poore Creature of earth. 

b. A person resembling the character so nick- 
named in Scotf s Kenilworth ; an impish-looking, 
mischievous, and flighty urchin ; a person of gro- 
tesque appearance and restless manners, 

[i8ax Scott Kenilw. x, Dickie Sludge, or Flibbertigibbet, 
as he called the boy.] 1826 H. N. Coleridge West Indies 
f^2 Whaq with her dishevelled hair and young black 
Flibbertigibbet by her side, she looked like a real witch. 
x86i^ F. Metcalfe Oxonian in Icel. 305 A white-haired ffil> 
bertigibhet of a boy. 1878 Stevenson Inland Voy. 63 He 
was a lean, nervous flibbertigibbet of a man. 

Hence rii*bherty-gi*'bherty tj., flighty, frivolous, 
senseless. 

1879 Mrs. Walford Cousins II. 146 The gentle, serious 
Jane was taken with the flibberty-gibberty fellow. x888 
xn Berksh. Gloss, 

Fiibote : see Fly-boat, 
tFlibrigo, sb. Ohs. rare'^'^, 

176a Land. Mag. XXXI. 612/2 Whoever de.sires to fatten 
and strengthen, .let him refrain from^ high -seasoned hodge- 
podge, French magma, and fish flibrigo. 

Flibustier, var. of Filibustee jA 
f[ Flicfiac. [Fr. ; echoic of a succession of 
sharp sounds.] A kind of step in dancing. 

1832 Thackeray Char, <5* Humour Wks. 1886 XXIII. 321 
He teaches pirouettes and flic-flacs. x86o — Round. Papers, 
De Juventute 77 The feet of five hundred nymphs werO; 
cutting flicflacs on the stage. 

Flie(c)}i' e, obs. forms of Flitch. 

Flicht, Sc. form of Flight, Flite. 

Flicliteir sb. Sc, [f. next vh.] =« 

Fltckek sh^ 

1826 J. Wilson Nod. Ambr. Wks. 1855 1 . 240 In a flichter 
o’ rainbow licht. 

Flickter, fligliter Sc, Also 6 

flichtir, flych-, flygliter, 9 fleighter. flicht^ 
Flight v, ; see -ER A Cf. Flaughter 

1. intr. Of a bird: To heat its wings, fly irregu- 
larly or feebly, flutter. Of inanimate objects ; To 
flutter, move quivering through the air. 

1513 Douglas Mnets v, ix. 33 The foul affrayit fiichtiris 
on hir wingis. 1:635 Dickson Prod. Wkq. (1845) I. 53 
if ye will stir & flichter like a bird in a cage. 1790 A Wil- 
son Rabby's Mistake Poet. Wks. (1846) loi Doos flighter’t 
through amang the stacks. 1816 Antig, xxv, ‘It’s 

just a branch of ivy flightering awa frae the wa’.’ 

transf. 1871 Waddell Ps. xc. 10 A gliff it gaes by an’ we 
flichter hame. 

2. To struggle ; to tremble, quiver, throb. 

1328 Lyndesay Dream 303 Mony ane thousand Comoun 
peple laye flichtrand in the fyre. X3S3 Douglas* Mneis 
V. viii. 1 15 The heist .. can ly .. flychterand in the ded« 
thrawis [cf. Flicker v. 3]. 1724 [see>/L a.]. 

Hence Fli* catering vbl. sb. and ppl, a, 

X724 Ramsay Teeo-t Misc. (1733) II. 162 My fiighteren 
heart gangs pittie-pattie. 1768 Ross Helenore 1. 1738 Sleep 
. . for a wee her flightering breast did heal. 1783 Burns 
Cotter's Saturday Nt. Ill, Th’expectant wee-thing.s, toddlin, 
stacher through To meet their Dad wi' flichterin noise and 
glee. 1820 Scott Monast. iii, * Our leddy is half gane 
already, as ye may see by that fleightering of the ee-lid.’ 

t Flrcliter, flrgliter, 57.2 avt. Ohs, [7 {.flick" 
ter, PTighter, in the unrecorded sense of ‘ wing^ ; 
ed. pi7iionvhl\ To bind, pinion. 

x68o in Wodrow Hist Suff. Ck. Scotl. (1722) II. iii. iv. § 5. 

I X4X His Hands flightered with Ropes, xqox Williamson 
Serm. bef. Gen. Assembly 48 Driven back to Lothian , . tied 
and flightered like thieves. 1768 Ross Helenore 1229 His 
legs they loos’d, but fUghter’d held his hands. 

Flichtered (fli*xt3jd),///. a. Sc. [f. Flichter 
z;.^ + -Ei>i.] Thrown into a flutter: a. volatile, 
flighty; b. frightened. 

1832-33 Whistle-binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. ni. 70 , 1 canna say 
flichter’d an’ foolish ye’ve been. 1889 Barrie Window in 
Thrums X02 ‘They were juist as flichtered themsels.* 
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nick (flik), [Echoic; cf. F. the 

cracking of a whip.] 

1. A light blow, es/. one given with something 
pliant, a whip, etc., or with the finger-nail. 

3447BoKSNHAM.S‘^j/;*/j4r8sThycraft. .is not worthaflykke. 
sggj Percivall S^. Dict.^ Cachete, a flicke in the cheeke. 
1:749 Fielding 7 'om y&nes v. ii, * If the parson had not his 
petticoats on, I should have lent un o flick.* 1859 Bovd 
Recr, Country Parson (1862) 74, I have sometimes given 
you an angry flick when you shied. 1886 D. C. Murray 
P'irst Person Stng. xiK. 146 With a dexterous flick of the 
towel he extinguished his own candle, 
b. Any sudden movement ; a jerk. 

*866 Reader ^ Jan. 19/t The peculiar flick of the bm?h In 
drawing the terminations of the foliage. 1867 F. Francis 
Anglini^'nu (1880) 263 The slightest ‘flick* or ‘crack ' [in 
throwing the Unel will necessitate putting on a new fly. 

‘ c. quasi-nii/z'. With a dick. 

H. Kingsley in Macm. Mag. July 225 The line came 
* flick ’ home across his face. 

3. The soimd thus produced; hence, any slight, 
sharp sound. 

1844 Alb. Smith Adv. Mr. Ledbury I. xix. The only 
evidences of sound, .being the creaking and straining of the 
wheels, .or the flick of the driver’s whip. 1865 Cornk. Mag. 
Dec. 655 The flick of her cards falling upon the table was 
the music she loved best to hear, tfl^Gioucestersh. Gloss., 
the hasty snap of a greyhound when he fails to secure 
the hare. 

3. concr. Something thrown off with a jerk ; a 
dash, splash. (Perh. influenced by Fleck 

1848 Thackeray P'an. Pair xix, The flicks of yellow that 
the rushlight threw on the dreary darkened ceiling. 1891 
Pall Mall C. 13 Nov. 7/2 Great flicks of spray and foam as 
big as a man's hand. 

Flick (flik), r ^.2 [Origin unknown ; perh. two 
distinct words ] 

1 1. slang’. A thief. 

i6xo Rowlands Martin Mark-all, A Flicke [j^rinted 
Afflicke], a Theefe. 

2. dial, ojcdi vulgar. (See quots.) 

1883 Punch 28 July 38/1 Last night, They'd a feet in these 
gardens, old flick.^ ^ 1886 Elworthv W. Somerset Word-bk., 
Flick, a very familiar epithet — as ‘ Come on, old flick*. 

FHck, sb.^ dial. Also fleck, [var. of Flix.] 
The fur of a hare or rabbit, etc. ; hmce collect, hares 
and rabbits. Cf Fe \ther sh. 4 . 

i8t2 sporting Mag. XXXIX. 140 The black [catj had lost 
a very large portion of his flick. 1:840 Spurdens Supp. to 
Vac. £. Anglia, Flick, hare's or rabbit's down. 1887 Kent 
Gloss., Fleck, hares ; rabbits ; ground game. ‘ They killed 
over two hundred pheasants, hut not but terr'ble little fleck.* 

Flick, sb.^ dial. See Fleck sbl^ 

Flick (flik), v.^ Cant, [prob. a dialectal variant 
of Flitch v.J trans. To cut. 

1677 Coles, Flick, to cut. Apol. Life Bampfylde- 
M. CarewgF^ Flick me some panam and cassan; cut me 
some bread and cheese. *785 Grose Diet. Vulg, Tongue, 
Flick the peter, cut off the cloak bag, or portmanteau. 1815 
Scott Gu^M. xxviii. One of them - . desired one of the lads 
‘to hand in the black Peter, that they might flick it open 
*837 Disraeli Venetiaxw, Flick the bread, cut the bread. 

Flick (flik), Also 9 fleck, [f Flick 
app. not recorded before the 19th c.] 

1. trans. To strike lightly with something flexible, 
as a whip. 

1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xxiii, * Many and many Is the 
circuit this pony has gone,’ said Mr. Crummies, flicking him 
skilfully on the eyelid. 1873 Ouida PascarU II. xi. 247 
PascarH flicking his mandoline into harmony with the 
lazzarone song which he was humming. 187s A. R. Hope 
My Schoolboy Fr. 149 Flicking each other with our towels. 
j^W. C. Smith Kildrostan 61, O white-throat swallow 
flicking The loch with long wing-tips. 

2. To remove (something) with a smart stroke 
of something flexible. A\&o -with away. 

*847 Alb. Smith Ckr. Tadpole ii, 30 [He] attempted to flick 
a fly from the horse's haunch. 1848 Thackeray Van, Fair 
xxxviii, He would flick away . . the particles of dust with a 
graceful wave of his hand. X887 Miss Braddon Like <5* 
Unlike ii. Miss Deverill was flicking the chalk-marks off 
the cloth with her handkerchief. 

b. To throw {off, etc.) with a jerk ; to jerk. 

1816 T. L. Peacock Headlong Hall iv, Like so many spots 
of ink, flicked at random out of a pen. 1882 W. J. Cum- 
mins Catalogue Fishing Tackle xo Don't attempt to throw 
against the wind, as you would be sure to ‘ flick ' the fly off. 
B. intr. To move with quick vibrations; (also, 
to flick it). Of a bird : To flutter ; in quot. with 
out. Of a wound : To palpitate, throb. Cf 
Flicker. 

1853 Kane Gri?tneU Exp. xxxviii, (1856) ^49 As it is, we 
are undoubtedly flicking it to the north again. 1866 Black- 
more Cradock Noxvell xxxi, The jar-bird flicked out from 
the ivy-drum. x8J^ N. W. Line. Gloss., Fleck, to flutter, to 
throb. * My thumb, I knew it was getherin', it fleck'd soa.’ 
1x1890 R. F. Burton in Z.^(i893) I. 90 They were flick- 
ing across the country at the rate of twelve miles an hour. 

4. trans. To move or shake with a ‘ flick * ; to 
make a light stroke or movement with (a whip, 
etc.). 

1844 Mrs. Houston Yacht Voy. Texas II. 313 The ladies 
..begin flicking al>out their fans. *849 Alb. Smith Pottleion 
Leg, xxxi. 357 The driver flicked his whip at her parasol 
x86i Frasers Mag. 768 Our rotten old sail began to 
flick itself into shreds. 1877 C. Keene in G. S. Layard 
Xy^ ix. (1892) 251, I was afraid of flicking my line into my 
host's eye. 1879 G, Meredith Egoist xxxii. (1889) 312 He 
stood . . flicking a wet towel at Crossjay. 1886 Stevenson 
Pr. Otto II, xix* 203 He flicked the order on the table. 


absol. s88o Blackw. Mag. Jan. 79/1 So, flicking first at 
one hinddeg, then at another, he succeeded, .in getting her 
to face him. 

Flicl: (flik), Z/.3 Chie^y dial. Also fldek. [f 
Flick 

1 . trans. a. To cause the fur to fly from (a hare 
orrabbitl ; hence, to wound, b. Of a dog : To seize 
by the fur. 

1843 J* I** Hewlett College Lfe III. xxxiii. 299 They 
[the dogs] ran up to their hare , . flicked, and eventually 
killed her. 1876 Surrey Provitwialisms (E. D. S.) s. v., 

‘ You flicked him pretty much * means you .shot him very 
hard. 1888 Berksh. Gloss, .s. v. Vleck, * I vlecked a rabbut 
zo’s I thinks the dogs 'ull ketch un.* 

2 . To Strip of fur. Hence, To fleece, strip. 
1823 Suffolk Words, ‘ I fleck'c him of all his marbles.* 
Fliclj:(ke, obs. form of -F litch. 

t Fli’Cker, sb.i Obs. rare-\ [cf Flick sb.^] 
i«;98 Florio, Guanciatore, a pilferer, a flicker. 
Fli'Cker, sbp sla^tg. A drinking-glass. Hence 
Pli cker v,, to drink (Farmer). 

2677 in Coles, a X700 in B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, 1750 
A pot. Life Bampfylde-M. Carew 338. X785-1823 Grose 
Diet. Vulg. Tongue. 

Flicker (fii'koi), [f Flicker ?;>.] 

1 . All act of flickering, a flickering movement. 

1857 Hughes Tom Brown ii, iv, ['Ihe bird ufould] with an 

impudent flicker of his tail, dart into the depths of the 
quickset 1861 Wilson & Gkikie Mem, E. Fenfes i. 35 
The flicker of the leaves whose shadows mottle their waters. 

2 . A wavering unsteady light or flame. 

X849 Alb. Smith Pottleton Leg. vii. 36 After some delay, 
there was a flicker through the fanlight of the street door. 
1856 Kane A ret. Expl. 1 . xxviii. 371 Writing by this mi.ser- 
able flicker of my pork-fat lamp, 1862 Miss Braddon Lady 
Andley vUi. 57 The pale sky, tinged with the last cold 
flicker of twilight. ...... 

flg. 1856 Kane Arci. Expi. I. v. 53 Thi.s little flicker of 
enthu.siasm. 1863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. VII. xvii. vii. 73 
His Enterprise was a final flicker of false hope. 1876 Mauds- 
ley Physiol. Mind i. 25 The la.st flicker of departing life. 

Flicker (fli’koi), sb.^ U.S. [Said to be echoic 
of the bird’s note.] The popular name of various 
American species of woodpecker. 

1849 Thoreau Week Concord Riv. Thursday: 333 The 
flicker's cackle is heard in the clearing. 1870 Low ell Study 
Wind. 19 The flicker makes good his claim to the title of 
pigeon-woodpecker. 1888 Riverside Nat. Hist. IV. Introd. 8 
The two flickers are mainly characterized by the color of 
the under-surface of the wing and tail feathers, these being 
red in the red shafted {Colaptes mexicanus), gamboge yellow 
in the yellow-shafted flicker (C. auratns). Ibid. IV. 428 
The Cape flicker (C. chrysoides), with red moustache. 

t Flicker f a. Obs. rarc"-^. [f. Flicker v. \ 
cf. OF. flacor adj., mentioned under Flacker z'.] 
Unsteadfast, wavering. 

c 1325 Metr. Horn. 36 Forthi asked Crist quether man him 
soht Als he war man of fliker thoht. 

Flicker (fli*kai),z^. Forms; i fllieerian, -orian, 
3- 5 flikeren, (4 fiikkere), 4-5 fleker, -ir, 5-6 
fl.y(c)ker,6 fl.ickar,-6V'.fl.ickir, flikk^r, 6- flicker. 
[OE. flicorian, an onomatopoeic formation with 
frequentative suffix (see •eb=^.), expressing repeated 
quick movement similar to that -expressed by 
F'lacker, but slighter or less noisy.] 

1 . inh. Of a bird ; To flutter; to hover, occas. 
To flap the wings; to move by flapping the wings. 

c xooo /Elfric Ho 7 n. II. 156 An blac Frostle flicorode ymbe 
his neb. 1386 Chaucer Knts. 7Viio4 Above hir heed hir 
dowves flikeringe, 1447 Bokenham (Roxb.) 109 

Ovyr hyr as she [a dove] dede hovyr fleke^nge. 1581 
Marbeck Bk. of Notes 348 Estrich, This bird . . cannot 
mount up to flie aloft, but flickereth in such wise as he 
cannot be overgone, x6i6 Surfl. & Markh. Country Forme 
26 If the Duckes . .flicker with their wings often and a long 
time together. 1700 Dryden Cf Arc. in. 123 The 

tuneful lark . . flickering on her nest, made short essays to 
sing. 180X C. Smith Wanderer l. zss^ I saw too ., 
the flying fish, .emerging from the waves on their wing-like 
fin.s, and flickering along the surface of the water. 1892 
Stevenson & Qsnovm^ Wtvcker xix. 304 The pinnaclesi.. 
were flickered about all day long by a multitude of wings. 
Jig. CX 274 Chaucer Troylus iv. 1192 (1221) Her gost, 
that flikered aie a loft, Into her wofull nerte ayen it went. 
1583 Stanyhurst Aeneis ii. (Arb.) 64 From the fathers 
sermons shal .such fond patcherye flicker? 
d* 2. To make caressing or fondling movements 
with the wing ; hence, to act in a fondling or coax- 
ing manner ; to dally, hanker, look longingly {after), 
axzTtK Ancr. R. 296 Spit him araidde pe bearde . . ]>et 
flikereo so mit he. f 1386 Chaucer /’arj. TV 1* 783 Yit wol 
thay kisse, and flikkere,. and besien hemself. 1530 Palsgr. 
532/2, I flycker, I kysse togyther, je baise, 1556 J. Hey- 
wooD Spider F. Ixiii. 42 Where they may win ought . . 
they flitekar, and flatter, in fauer to grow, 1621 Burton 
Anat. Mel. iii. iil iv. ii. It is most odious, when an old 
acherontic dizzard that hath one foot in his grave .. shall 
flicker after a youiijpi: wench. 1697 Dryden Virgil Life **iij b, 
Lavinia ..looks a little flickering after Tumus. 1806 R. Ja- 
mieson Ball. 1 . 296 Dorothy , .flicker'd at Willie again, 
lb. slang and dial. (See quots.) 
a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cont.Crew, To flicker, to grin or flout. 
1785-1823 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongite, Flickering, grinning, 
or laughing in a man’s face. 1868 Atkinson Cleveland 
Gloss. , ‘ He flicker'd and flyred lahk a girning cat.* 

3 . To make a fluttering or vibratory movement ; 
to wave to and fro ; to flutter (in the air or wind) ; 
to quiver, vibrate, undulate. Of wind ; To blow 
in light gusts. 

£:x45o Merlin 324 Their baners . . flekered in the wynde. 


ax$77 Gascoigne Wks. (1587) 299, I .see not one ,. Whose 
feathers flant and flicker in the winds. x6oi Holland 
Pliny I. xvni. xxxv. 613 You .shall marke the leave.s of trees 
to move, flicker & play themselves. 1633 J. Fisher True 
Trojaits n. v, Troopes, With gawdie pennons flickering 
in the aire. 1793 Earl Buchan Ess., Sprmg u8i2) 77 
The darkest indigo blue was .seen .. to flicker on the sur- 
face of this molten gold. 1832 Tennyson Dream Fair 
Wo7n. 113 'The high masts flicker’d as they lay afloat. 1850 
— In Mem. cx, Nor cared the serpent at thy side To flicker 
with his double tongue. 1873 Miss Thackeray Old Ken- 
sington xi. 89 A wet foggy wind flickered in his face, 
b. (causal ively.) (Cf. Flick vf) 

X843 Blacknuk Mag. LIV. 399/2 We mount beside the red- 
faceci, much-becoated individual who is flickering his whip 
in idle listlessness on the box. ^ 

1 4. To throb, palpitate, quiver. Obs. 

c 1470 H enry Wallace 11. 268 His hart . . flykeryt to and fro, 
1508 Dunbar Test. A. Ketmedy 43, I leif my heit .. That 
never mair wald flow nor flickir. 15x3 I.)ouglas Adueism. 
ix. 73 The bait flesch oudir his teth Ihkkerand; //iV/. v. viii. 
IIS Sprewland and fiikkerand in the deid thrawis. 

flg. Of a person : To waver, vacillate. Obs. 

c 1325 Metr. Horn. 92 This bischop flekerid in his thoht. 
ei440 Profhp. Parv. 165/2 Flekeryn, or waveryn yn vn- 
stabylle herte, 

6 . To flash up and die away alternately. Of a 
flame : To bum fitfully or unsteadily ; also with 
compL, out, etc. 

Now the prevailing sense, though scarcely found earlier 
than the 19th c. 

x6oS, 179X [see Flickering ppl. a. 5]. 2820 Keats St. 

Agttesxl, A chain-droop'd lamp was flickering by each door. 
1828 Scott F. M. Perth iv, Eying the firmament, in which 
no slight shades of grey were beginning to flicker. 1858 
lIxKQMyi^ Histt Eng, Hi. xv. 305 Sheet lightning, flickering 
harmlessly in the distance. 187X B. Taylor Faust (1875) 
II. V. iv. 285 The fire sinks down and flickers low. 1883 
S. C. Hall Retrospect II. 197 The wasted flame soon 
afterwards flickered out. 

b. tranf . 2 .vxdi fig.\ also with 2 ( 7 ). 

1833 Lamb Elia Ser. ir. Pop. Fallacies, We love, .to watch 
. . a quirk . . flickering upon the lips some seconds before [it 
is .spoken]. i8sx D. Jerrold St. Giles ix. 84 A faint smile 
flickered at his lips. 1862 Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) 
VII. lix. 244 A gleam of hope still flickered in their bosoms. 
1876 J, Weiss Wit, Hum, Cf Shaks iii, 8x Dogberry flickers 
up into a kind of lukewarmnes.s. X892 Speaker -^ Sept. 276/2 
Precious lives which have, .flickered out in the cruel storm. 

7. trans. To cause to flash or burn unsteadily or 
fitfully. 

X869 Sat. Rev. VIII, 70/2 The Supreme Pontiff .. flickers 
his lightnings over the prostrate rebels. 1882 T. Mozley 
Remin. II. Add. 428 The thought that the huge Alps all 
about us had been flickered like a candle. 

8 . inlr. « Bicker. ’I Obs. 

X776 [see Flickering vbl, ^6.]. 1809 J. Adams Wks. 1854 
IX. 242 We flickered, disputed, and wrangled, .but always 
with a species of good humour. 

Flickered (fli’koad), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed i.J 
Illuminated with flickering light. 

x82x Joanna Baillie Met. Leg., vii, The flicker'd 

east. 

Fli'ckering, sb. [f. as prec. + -tnoIJ 
The action of the vb. Flicker in various senses. 


c 1440 Promp. ParzK 165/2 Flekerynge of byrdys, volitacio. 
Flekerynge, or wauerynge yn an vnstable hert, vacUlacio. 
x^vj Prose Life Si. Branda?t. iPercy Soc.)4o He [the Byrde] 
with flykerynge of his wynges made a full mery noyse. 
1776 J. Adams Fa7}t. Lett. (X876) 175 The newspapers., 
will inform you of public affairs, and the particular flicker- 
in^s of parties in this Colony. 18x6 Byron Ch. Har. iii. 
xliv, A flame unfed, which runs to waste With its own 
flickering. X87S Lanier Poems, Sy7nphonyxf> F ern-wavings 
and leaf-flickerfngs, 1883 July 469/1 What a 

flickering of mellowed sunlight comes over the eyes. 

Flickering (fli-kariq), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ING That flickers, in senses of the vb. 

1. Of a bird ; That flutters or hovers. 


1531 Latimer Let. Baynlon in Foxe A. Cf M. (1563) 1328/1 
Howe manye Larkes for a penye, yf euerye Starre in the 
Elemente were a flyckeringe hobye. X664 Floddaft F. t. 5 
Flickering fame that monstrous wight With hundred wings 
wapping was blown. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. ni. Wks. 1834 
II. 209 'fhe bat shrill shrieking woo'd his flickering mate. 
d'2. Caressing, coaxing, seducing, Obs. 
axS3,6 Calisto Melib. A itj b Theyre [women’s] fals 
intents & flykkeryng smylyng. 1551 Robinson tr. Morels 
Utop. XArh) 110 The peruerse and malicyous flickeringe 
inticementes of lewde and vnhoneste desjrres. 1607 R 
Niccols Cuckoo 198 Their chambring fortitude they did 
descrie By their soft maiden voice and flickeringe eie. 
«zi643 W. Cartwright 07 dmarv in. i. (1651) 36, I am not 
any nickering thing: I cannot boast of that slight-fading 
gift You men call beauty. 

t3. Changeable, unreliable, unsteady, wavering. 
1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy ii. x, The enuious ordre of fortunat 
meuinge, In worldly thynge false and flikerynge. 1465 
Marg. Paston in Pastoit Lett. No. 502 II. 183 Pyrs Waryn 
. .whych ys a flykeryng felowe and a besy. 1586 in Biblio- 
grapher (1882) 1. 75 All flickering wealth which flies in 
firmest hope. ax6x9 Fotherby Aiheo77i, i. x. § 5 (1622) 109 
A weake and a flickring opinion, a 1763 Shenstone Price 
Equipage To keep a race of flickering knaves, He grows 
himself the worst of slaves. 

4. Quivering, vibrating unsteadily. 

1580 Arcadia ii. (1638) 221 He . . hopes the flickering 

wind with net to hold. 1594 Plat Jgwell-ho. i. 66 Vnlesse 
the Wines happen to haue a flickering Lee. 1757 Dyer 
Fleece iv. 37 Rising o’er the flick'ring wave. 18^ Mrs. 
Stowe U7tcle Tom's C. xx, A keen and furtive glance of her 
flickering eyes. 1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) I. ii. 44 The 
lark sends down his flickering lay. 1887 Baring-Gould 
Gaverocks x. in Cornh. Mag. Mar. 229, I have seen a gilder 
blow the flickering sheet into the air. 
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5 . That shines with, or is illuminated by, an ' 
unsteady or wavering light. 

i6oS Shaks. Lear (jst Q** 1608) n. ii. 114 Whose influence 
like the wreath of radient Are In fiitkering [1623 flicking] 
Phoebus front. 1791^ PIakl Buchan £ss., Lett, Jmitatioit 
Ancients '1812) 99 The .. flickering rays of the departing 
light. 1855 Swinburne Atalanta 1894, 1 see .. Blushed 
pillars down the flickering vestibule. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par. I. II. 623 In the chamber burned The flickering candles. 
Hence Fli'cifeeriiigrly adv., in a flickering manner. 
1840 Tail's YIL 714 One moment, flickeringly, it 

shone. 1878 H. S. WipsoN AlE Ascents i. 12 The ruddy 
light glistening flickeringly upon the black rock. 

t Pli'ckermouse, Ods. [Altered form of 
Flittebmouse.J a bat 

1630 B. JoNSON New Inn ni. i, Come, I will see the flicker 
mouse. ^ 1708 Motteux Rabelais 234 The Flicker- 

mise flying through the Translucidity of the corner’d Gate. 

t Flicket-a-fiacket, itdv, Obs. A representa- 
tion of t!ie sound made by something flapping. 
Cf. ChICKET- A- WICKET. 

1719 D’Urfey Pills 11. 20 Their Sleeves went Flicket-a« 
flacket- 

t Pli’cketing', <2. Obs. rare—'^. [Cf. prec. and 
FLICKEKIJ.G.] =FlICKE 11INO 3. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <5* Sehi, r35 To think how such 
a flicketing skipjackly thing as that [f. (T. morionj is. .should 
be bound to the behaviour of such a grave stayd thing as 
time is. 

t Pli*cMe. Obs, rare'-'^. App. an arbitrary 
extension of J^ick, Flitch (for rime). 

1546 J. Hevwood Prov. (1562) I ij, Littell and littell the 
cat eateth the flickell. 

t Plixky, a. Ohs. rare - [Cf. Flig, Fliggt, 
Fletch.] 

i6gctLond. Gaz. No. 2559/4 A dark grey Mare about 14 
hands . . a rough Mane, and flicky Tayl. 

Plidder (fli'dojA Also flithier, fiitter. A 
local name for the limpet. 

1766 Pen.nant Zool, (1769) III. 195 The next b.aits in 
e.steem are . . limpets (called here [Scarborough] Flidders'. 
1867 M. S. Lovell Edible Molluscs 120 In the Isle of Man 
. .they [limpets] are known by the name of ‘ flitters ’. 1876 
Whitby Gloss., s.v. ‘ He sticks like a flither.* 

Plidge, Pliech, obs. ff. Fledge, Flitch sb. 
Plied, obs. pa. t. of Fly v. 

Flier: alternative form of Flyer. 

Plier(e, obs. form of P' leer. 

tPUg.a. Obs. fCf. Flicky, Fltggy, Fletch.] 

1677 Loud. Gaz. No. 1192/4 An Iron gray Gelding 5 years 
old .. flig tailed. 1683 Ibid, No. 1798/4 One bright bay 
Mare . . with a black short 'fail . . and a black flig Main. 1723 
Ibid. No. A black Gelding, .with, .a flig Tail. 

Plig^ge, var, of Fledge a. Obs. 
t Fli'ggy, Obs. [f. F iJG tz. + -Y ■*.] a* Flig a. 

1711 Lond. Gaz. No. 4921/4 A black Gelding .. with a 
fliggie Tail. 

Pligh, obs. form of Fly v. 

Flight (flaitl, Forms: i flihit, flyM, Ay'S, 
2-3 fluht .w sottih. vluM, 3-4 fiith), 

3, 5 flygt, 4-6 Ayglit(e, (6 fleight, flights), 5 
flyte, 6 Sc. flicht, 3- flight. [OE. flyht masc. 
= O^.fluhi fern. (MDu., Du. vluckiiEm,)'.-- 0 'XitvX. 
yiuhii-^ f. weak root of ^ifietig-an to P'ly.] 

1 . The action or manner of flying or moving 
through the air with or as with wings. Also in 
phrases, To take (make, wingj etc.) a or one's 
flight ; to fly. lit. and fig. 

a 900 Martyrology Pragm. 8 in 0 . E. Texts 177 pa hi 
haeron to heofonum mid hiora fiSra flyhte. ciooo jElfric 
Detd. xxxii. ii Swa earn his^ hriddas spsenp to flihte. 
ext'j$ Lamb. Horn. 81 Mid pisse fluhte he fleh in to 
houene. c 1220 Bestiary 59 SiSen his fii3t is al unstroug. 
ri25o Gen. 4* Ex. 277 ‘Min flist' he seide, ‘ic wile 
up-taken’. 1340 Hamfole Pr. Consc. 543 He says, man es 
born to travaile right Als a foul es to pe flight, c 143s 
Torr. Portugal 547 To the chyld he [the dragon] toke 
a flyght. 1605 Shaks. Mctcb. nu n. 41 Ere the bat hath 
flown His cloi.ster’d flight, 163a Lithgow Trav. v. 203 
The flights and arrivals of which [Pigeons] I have often 
scene . . in Aleppo. 1697 Dryden Georg, iii. 14 New ways 
I must attempt. .To.. wing my flight to fame. Anson's 
Foy^ HI. ii, 416 They could scarce fly further than an 
hundred yards at a flight. 1837 H. Reed Eng. Poets 
viii. 270 Undying words which wing their flight over each 

f eneration as it . . passes away. 1871 E. Restored 

. vi. 1 15 Crowds of chaffinches went flitting along with 
their quick dancing flight. 

f b. Power of flying. Also in fig. phrase, To 
fond one's flight, i.e. to make trial of one’s powers. 

axzz^Ancr. R. 132 pe heuinesse of hire flesche & flesches 
un'Seawes binimed hire hire vluht. c 1425 Seven Sag. (P.) 
1487 Al that day scho fonded hyre flygt, How scho myght 
. .Fonden a tale al newe, The childe deth for to brewe. 

e. Falconry. Pursuit of game, etc. by a hawk ; 
also, the quarry flown at. 

1530 Palsgr. 221/1 Flyght of a hauke, uol. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Edw. IV, 199 b, That king Edward should he 
destitute of one of his best Hawkes, when he had mo.ste 
nede to make a flighL 31603 Breton Packet Mad Lett. 
(Groisart) 21/1 If your Falcons be in tune, I shal be glad to 
see a flight, 1798 Sotheby tr. Wieland's Oberon {iZz6) 1 . 
17 The boy, .gives his falcon flight. 1828 Sebright Hawking 
51 The goshawk . . if much used to these easier flights, will 
not even attempt to fly partridges. 1855 Salvin & Brodrick 
Falconry iv. 66 The Norfolk plover seldom takes the air, 
and makes an easy flight. 

Jig. 1654 Whitlock Zootom ia 22 This steddy praise, is 
the flight and aime of truly noble soules. 


t d. The time when the young birds first fly. 
idoo SuRFLET Countrie Farim i. xxii. 120 There are some 
farmers which sell at euery flight, two hundred, & three 
hundred paire vnto the vittailers. 

e. Of birds or insects : A migration or issuing 
forth in bodies. 

IC823 Moor Suffolk Words, Flight, the second or third 
migration from a bee-hive. The first only is called a 
Swarm. 1832 Lyell Prmc. Geol, II. 114 A similar flight 
[of butterflies] at the end of the last century is recorded by 
M. Lquch. 

2 . Swift movement in general ; esp. of a projectile, 
etc. through the air. Of the heavenly bodies : 
Swift and regular course. Phr. to take a or one's 
flight. 

c 1250 Gen, 4- Ex, 137 De seuene he bad on flihte faren, 
And toknes ben. 1545 Ascham Toxojh. 11. (Arb.) 152 A 
perfyte archer must flrste learne to know the sure flyghte 
of his shaftes. 1662 Brvden Astrsea Redux 270 Winds, 
that tempests brew, When through Arabian groves they 
take their flight . . lose their spite. 1684 R. H. School 
Recreat, 85 The Racket .strikes . . And so the Ball takes 
Flight. 1715-20 PoPE^ Iliad xv. 320 Skill’d to direct ^ 
the Javelin’s distant Flight. 1785 Burns To W.SimJson 
xxix. Some *auld-light’ herds .. Are mind’t, in things 
they ca’ balloons To tak a flight. 1801 T. Roberts Eng. 
Bowman x. 237 By comparing t’m flight of . . sharp and 
blunt-piled arrows. 1818 Shelley Hymn Castor 8 Ships, 
whose flight is swift along the wave. ^1846 Greener 
Sc. Gunnery 328 If a high velocity he given to them to 
ensure a horizontal flight, the quantity of powder exploded 
must be in proportion. i885 Ruskin Prieterita I. 325 
Watching the flight of the clouds. 

tb. (Arrows') of the same flight’, having the 
same power of flight ; of equal size and weight, 

1545 Ascham Toxoph.n.i.hrh.) 131 You must haue diuerse 
shaftes of one flight, fethered with diuerse winges, for 
diuerse windes. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. i. i. 141 When 
I had lost one shaft I shot his fellow of the selfesame flight 
. .To finde the other forth 
e. Swift passage (of time). 

1647 H. Vaughan Son-Dayes i, The rich, And full re- 
demption of the whole weeks flight! 1667 Milton P. L. 

II. 221 Besides what hope the never-ending flight Of future 
days may bring. 174a Young Ni, Th. \. 147 The flight of 
threescore years. 1820 Shelley Good Night 6 How can 
I call the lone night good. Though, thy sweet wishes wing 
its flight ? 

3 . fig. A mounting or soaring out of the regular 
course or beyond ordinary bounds ; an excursion 
or sally (of the imagination, wit, intellect, am- 
bition, etc.). 

x668 Denham On CmvleyAl Old Pindar’s flights by him are 
reacht. «i674Clarendon //A/. iv^Axiv. {1704)111.414 Any 
other Man than himself, who was accu.stom’d to extraordinary 
flights in the Air. 31692 Wagstaffe Find. Carol, ii. 34 That 
happy Flight of Sir Richard Fan.shawe. xy^^hAVtSerions 
C. v. (ed. 2) 77 The.se are not speculative flights. 1^60 
C. Johnston Chysal (iSzz't III. 10 A silence more expressive 
of his soul than all the flights of eloquence. 31781 Cowper 
Ep. Lady Austen 16 The world, who knows No flights 
above the pitch of prose. 3:850 Hannay Singleton E'onienoy 
1. viii, Temple, .had some thoughts of trying opium, which 
he believed a higher flight, but Singleton dissuaded him. 
i8d8 Max Muller Chips kxZ%o) III. v. 107 Drinking songs 
. . do not belong to the highest flights of poetry. 

f b. A fit or burst of unreasonable humour, 
caprice, or the like ; also, flightiness, caprice. 

1712-14 Pope Rape of Lock v. 32 Good humour can 
prevail, When airs, and flights;, and screams, and scolding 
fail. 1754 Richardson Grandison I. vii. 33 But is not this 
wi.sh of yours .. a very singular one? A flight! a mere 
flight ! Ibid. (1781) VII. 1. 25A, I am, at times, said she, 
too sensible of running into flight and absurdity, 
f 4. A Stale of flutter or agitation; a trembling, 
fright. Cf. Flaught^A2 i, Flocht, and Flight v. 
A flight, in flight ; in a state of perturbation. (The 
examples of a flight, placed under Appliot J>fl, a., 
possibly belong here. Obs. 

1513 More Rich. HI, Wlc-s. (1557'' 42/2 Y« quene in gret 
, flight & heuihes, bewailing her chiides rain. 1529 — Corn/, 
agsi. Trib. 1. Introd. Wks. (1557)1141/2, I waxed . .sodeinly 
sum what a fiyghte, 1535 Coverdale i Sam. xiv, 15 There 
came a fearfulnes and flight in the boost vpoh the felde. 

5 . a. A wing b. In later use the 

flight feathers, or those used in flying. 

c 1Z05 Lay. 2885 pe wind him com on wiSere weoSeleden 
his fiuhtes. 1735 J. Moore Columbarium 39 If the three 
Colours run thro’ the Feathers of the Flight and Tail. 1765 
Treat. Dom, Pigeons 74 The bald-pated tumblers . . with 
a clean white head, .white flight and white tail. 

6 . a. The distance which a bird can or does fly. 
f Capons flight (see quot.). 

ttxn Synvceixx Countrie Farine l. xxii. 121 Let it [the 
doue-house] be distant a flight or two from any water. 
1667 Milton P. L. vii. 4 Above the flight of Pegasean 
wing. 1730-6 in Bailey (folio) s. v., Capoh s flight, a com- 
pass of ground, such as a capon might fly over, due to the 
eldest of several brothers in dividing the father’s effects, 
when there is no principal manqur in a lordship, c 1820 
S. Rogers Italy, Meillerie 28 Within an eagle’s flight. 

Jig. 1667 Milton P. L. viii. 199 From this high pitch 
let us descend A lower flight. 18^ Ld. Cockburn 
ii. (1874) 116 His constitutional animation never failed to 
carry him a flight beyond ordinary mortM.s. 

b. The distance to which a missile may be shot. 
Cf. Fr. volet. 

1608 Vorksh, Trag. 1. viii, Within a flight o' the town. 
1801 Southey Tkalaba tv. xv, Because the Hern soars 

upward in the sky Above the arrow’s flight. 

e. Flight 0/ a shot (see qp.oi.j. 

1867 Smyth Sdlior’s Ward-bk., Flight of a 


FLIGHT, 

trajectory formed between the muzzle of the gun and the 
first graze. 

7. The series of stairs between any two landings ; 
hence a series of steps, terraces, etc., ascending 
without change of direction. [So F. volt'e.’j 

1703 T. N, City <5- C. Purchaser 249 From this second 
Half-pace the Stairs fly directly back again, parallel to the 
first flight. 1780 Mad. D’Arblav 4 June I. 366 Miss 

Burney, better go up another flight (pointing up.stairs) , . 
for there’s no room anywhere else. 1820 W. Irving Sketch 
bk. I. 371 A great flight of steps leads to the interior. 
3855 Macaulay Hist Eng. IV. 243 On the slope were 
constructed flights of terraces. 1859 W. Collins Q. of 
Hearts (1875) 21 She was away up the second flight before 
he could say any more. 

b. A series of locks on a canal, rising like steps 
one above the other. 

1861 Smiles Engineers II. 346 The canal .. descending 
from the hill-tops by a flight of locks. 

C. A set of rails or hurdles. [Possibly a distinct 
word, repr. OE.7f^tiA/<a5, = Ger.^<?r//ifiS hurdle.] 

1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour Ixviii, Eyeing 
Mr. Sponge dealing a stiff flight of rails. 1865 Pall Mall 
G. 9 Feb. 3 Some . . would as lief have led a forlorn-hope as 
put a horse at a flight of hurdles. 3894 Daily News 14 
Dec. 8/1 Rylstone started in strong demand for the 
Handicap Hurdle, but he died away at the last flight. 

8. A collection or flock of beings or things flying 
in or passing through the air together : a. of birds 
or insects. Also the special term for a company 
of doves, swallows, and various other birds. 

<ri25o Gen. ^ Ex. 3012 Moyses had meSe here on. And 
Sis flexes flist vt is don. <71430 Lydg. Hors, Shepe^G. (1822) 
31 A flight of gosbawkes A flight of douves A flight of cor- 
merants. 3486 Bk. Si. A Bans F vj b, A Flight of swalowes. 
*55^ J* Heywood Spider <§• I'. Hi. 2 Herewith . . Cam such 
a flight of flies in scattred ray, As shadowed the sonne. 
1588 Shaks. 'Jit. A. v. in. 68 You .sad fac’d men .. By 
vprores seuer’d like a flight of Fowle. 1605 Sylvester 
D7t Bartas 11. iii. 1. Vocation 873 Like to a Cast of Falcons 
that pursue A flight of Pigeons. 1710 Addison Taller 
No. 161 p 8 Storks, that came thither in great Flights. 
1875 ‘Stonehenge* Brit. Sports i. ix. 118 A ‘flight’ or 
* rush ' of dunbirds. 

iransf. 1850 L. Hunt Autohiog. II. xvii. 296 The rest 
of the heaven covered with large flights of. . white clouds, 
b. A company of angels. 

3602 Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 371 Goodnight . . And flights of 
Angels sing thee to thy rest. 3671 Milton P, R. ii. 385, I 
can. .call swift flights of Angels. 3860 Hawthorne Marb. 
Fatm (1S79) II. xiii. 329 Around their lofty cornices hover 
flights of sculptured angels. 

C. A volley of missiles, esp. arrows. 

353s Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 605 Fra bowmen bald and 
wicht, Of fedderit flanis flew ane felloun flicht Amang the 
Danis. 3593 Garrard Art Warre 2 A whole flight of 
arrowes. 3640 T. Habington Edw. IV, xy In this trouble 
the Southerne men shot another flight. 1726 Swift Gulliver 

I. i, They shot another flight into the air, as we do bombs,. 
3864 Tennyson AylmeVs F. 94 A flight of fairy arrows. 
1869 Bootell Amns ^ Artn. viii. 131 The English archers 
. . poured upon them their deadly arrows in flights thick 
as hail. 

d. colloq. In the first flight : in the van, taking 
a leading place. 

3852 Smedley Z. Arundel xxxix, Fellows . . that you’re 
safe to find in the first flight. 1893 Sir G» Chesney Lesters 
111. II. XXL T5 While his sisters . . had all been in the first 
flight, he had come up with the ruck. 

9. The young birds that take wing at one time, 
e.g. the Fklarch flight or the Jklay flight of pigeons. 

1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Hnsb, i. (1586) 10 h, For my 
Dovehouse.— The great flyghtes of this house must needeS 
fyll the maisters purse, and serve tlie Kitchen well. k6oo 
SuRFLET Countrie Farme 1. xxii. 125 At this time, they 
[pigeons] affoord you a flight, .called the March flight. 3829 
Southey Corresp. with C. Bowles (1881) 177 The flight of 
summer birds are off, also, or on the wing. 

iransf. 3751 Johnson Rambler N o. 375 r 6 Every season 
brings a new flight of beauties into the woi'ld. 

10. A flight-arrow (see 15). 

1464 Mann. ^ Househ. Exp. 248 Item, in fiiytys ffor my 
mastyr the sayd day, viij.d. 1540 Act 23 Fen. Fill, c. 9 
With any prick shafte or fleight. 1599 B. Jonson 
Rev. V. X, Here be [arrowes] of all sorts, flights, rouers, 
and butt-shafts, a 1616 Beaum. & Fl. Bonduca i. 1, Not 
a flight drawn home.. ere made that haste that they have. 
1801 T. Eng. Bowman v\. 151 For very small and 

light flights, deal seems to be the most eligible [wood], 

b. = Flight-shooting. 

1557 in VicaTy's Anai.{x%ZZ) k:^'^. iii 178 For the best 
game of the flight, he shall haue a flight of golde of the 
value of X x. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado i. i, 40 He set vp his 
bils here in Messina, and challeng’d Cupid at the P'light. 

11. The husk or glume of oats, oat-chafi. Also, 
the outer covering of the coffee-berry. 

3833 Loudon Encycl. Agric, Gloss, (ed. 2) 1243 flights 
are the glumes of the oat. 185s Morion's Cycl. Agric. 

II. 722 Flights, oat ciiaff. 

12. FTaut. a. = Fly-boat, a Dutch flat-bottomed 
boat. [? A distinct word = floyt. Flute sb.‘^'\ b. 
(see quot. 1850). 

X769 Falconer Diet. Marine <’1776^ Fly-hoat or Flight 
c 1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 138 Flight, a sudden nsingi 
or a greater curve than sheer, as the cheeks, cat-heads, &c. 
Flight of the transoms, as the ends or arms of the transoms 
. . become more narrow as they approach the keel, the 
general figure or curve which they thus describe . . is called 
the Flight of the Transoms. 1867 Smyth Sailor's W ord-bk.. 
Flight, a Dutch vessel or passage-boat on canals. 3879 
Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV, 390/1 Special care is needed m 
fixing the lower cant-timbers at their proper heights and 
‘ flights ' or deviations from the transverse lines. 
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FLIGHT, 

13. In vavions tecliaical uses, ’ 

a. Lead-smdting. A light, volatile substance, 
given oif during the melting of lead-ore. 

i 65 S Gf.ANViLL in Phil, Trans„ II. 771 There is a flight 
in the smoak, \vhich falling upon the Grass, poysons those 
Cattel that eat of it. 3710 J. Harris Z,,rjr. II. 

S. V., In melting the Ljead-Oar in the Works at Menclip, 
there is a Substance flies away in the Smoak which they 
ctill the Flight. 2823 in Crabs T&chn. Diet. 

"b. Angling. The set of fish-hooks in a spinning- 
trace. 

1865 H. C. Fennell Bk. Pike x. 136 The bait, .[being] 
placed on the flight, and. .hanging about 2 yards from tiie 
top of the rod. 1867 in F. Francis Angling iv. (1880) 106. 

<j. CampanolQgy.. The lower part or tail of the 
clapper of a bell. 

3873 EJvLACombe Ck. Bells Devon ii. 25 Bells are some- 
times chimed by .. hitching, the rope round the flight or 
tail of the clapper. , 1874 Beckett Clocks^ Watches ^ Bells 
(ed. 61 345 The tail F, called the flight, is almost always 
requisite to make the clapper fly properly, 
d, MacMnery. {see quots.) 

^1874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 882 Flight, the slope or 
inclination of the arm of a crane. Ihid., Flight, a spiral 
wing or vane on a shaft, acting as a propeller or conveyor. 

14. atfrih. and Comb, as JUght-pond^ season, 
-time ', fiight-perf arming ppl. adj. 

1784 CowpER Task VI. 427 Noblest of the train That wmlt 
on man, the *flight-performing hor.se. i8ox Daniel Rural 
.S'/fjr/j' IL' 475 A decoy for Dun Birds is called a ^flight 
pond. 1886 Daily News 12 Oct. 3/1 We ai*e just now in the 
*flight .season. i88x Blackiv. Mag. Dec. 749 All repairs . . 
must be carried on after *flight-time, 

15. - Special comb., as fliglit-arro'w, a light and 

well-feathercd arrow for long-distance shooting ; 
lliglit-featlier, one of the wing-feathers on which 
a bird depends for its power of flight; f flight- 
head, ‘a wild-headed person’ (Naresi ; flight- 
musole, one of the muscles by which the wings 
are worked in flight ; f flight-ripe a., fit to fly ,* 
.flight-shaft Also Flight-shoot- 

IKG, SHOT. 

x8oi T. Roberts! B<nvinany\. 153 Roving arrows are 
much heavier, and *flight arrows much lighter, than others. 
x88i Greener Gun 6 The longest well-authenticated dis- 
tance for .shooting 'with flight-arrows is about 600 yards. 
*735 J‘ Moore 33 The nine ^flight Feathers 

of the Wing.' tSgo CoUes Field Ornith. 11. 111:164 The Re- 
miges^or Fhght-Feat'hers, give the wing its general character. 
1605 in Court Times Jas. / (1848) I. 38 Some PopLsh 
*flight-heads thinking to do wonders. 1890 W. P. Bai.l 
Egects Use <5" Disuse 64 The shortening of the sternum in 
pigeons is attributed to disuse of the ^flight muscles at- 
tached to it, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xit. i. (Tollem. 
MS*), Whan hire [the eagle’s] briddes beth *fly5te-ripe 
sche puttej? hem oute of hire neste. 1397 Daniel Civ. 
Wars vHi. XV, Brave Falconbridge . . assigned The archers 
their ^flight-shafts, to shoot away. 1840 Hansard Archery 
xi. 407 Barely within the range of his lightest flight-shaft. 

(flGit), sb.'^ p'orms: 3 fluht, flih.t, 
Orm. flililLt, vlibt, 4 fli 5 t, (flui^t, flyight, fly^t ), 
4-6 flygbt, Sc. flieht, flyebt, (6 fiyetta), 4 - 
flight. [OE. ^ fluht (Du. vluckt), 

OHO. fluht (MHG. vlucht, mod.Ger. flucht) str, 
femt OTeut. ^pluhti-z i. weak grade of root 
to Fleb. a parallel form, differing in de- 
clension, is ON. flStte, the OTeut, type of which 
would be ‘^plohton- ; the Sw. flpht, Da. flygt are 
adopted from Ger.] 

1. The action of fleeing or running away from, or 
as from, danger, etc. ; hasty departure or retreat, 
also, an absconding. 

tfizoo Ormin 19683 Forr jjatt he wollde J>urrh hiss 
flihht Uss mikell hing bitacnenn. 0x275 Lay. 21405 Ne 
mihte he fliht makie in neuere one side, a 1375 Joseph 
Arim. 506 pat luyte mi^te faren him fro and to flui^t 
faunden. C142S Wyntoun Cron.wii. xlii. 143 In fycht is 
mensk, and schame in flycht, 1526 Tindale Matt. xxiv. 
20 Praye that youre flyght be not in the winther. 159X 
Shaks. Two^ Gent. iv. iv. 173 ’Twas Ariadne, passioning For 
Thesus periury, and vniust flight. 1760-72 tr. Juan k 
Ullofls Voy. (ed. 3) II. 344 It was . . after eleven when the 
Delivrance thus began to .seek her safety in flight. 1769 
Blacicstone Comm. IV. 380 For the very flight is an offence, 
carrjnng with it a strong presumption of guilt. iSss^Stone- 
HENGE* Rnr. Sports r, r. x. (1856) 83 The direction of the 
Deer’s flight is almost alwaj’-s up-wind. i88a J. H. Blunt 
Ref. Ch. Eng. II. 367 Many benefices had become vacant 
through the flight of the Marian clergy. 

t b. Abhorrence or avoidance of\ shrinking/ww. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. iir. vi. (1495) 53 In the 
Irascibil is flyghte of contrarye and of euyll. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 766 The emi.ssion . . of the Breath by a flight from 
I'itillation, 1631 tr. Bacon's Life^- Death. 57 They contract 
thera.selves partly by their flight of Vacuum. x66s Hooke 
Microgr.xNXh.^ antipathy or flight of others from each other. 
C. A means' of fleeing, way of escape, rare — K 
1819 Shelley Cyclops How secure a flight [I have] 
From your hard servitude. 

d. Curve 0 / flight: s. coirtlktir e itxm to curve 
of pursuit* see Qubve sb. 1 . 

1867 Thomson & Tai;t Nat Phil. 1 . 1. § 40 The remainder 
of the curve satisfies a modified form of statement of the 
originalquestion, and is called the Curve of Flight. 

f e. Stire flight (jocularly) : ? one who is able to 
run away safely. 

1599 Nashe Lenten Stnffe xx Such, .as were sure flights, 
(sauing a reuerence of their manhoods) ran crying and com- 
playning to King Henry the Second. 


2. Phrases: To take flight, fto take (on oneself) 
the flight, to betake or f smite oneself to flight, to 
take to flight, "k in ^<^1 ^‘^^eelf in flight', to flee, f To 
bring or do 07t (usually a, o) flight, to put to (f the) 
flight (or t upon the flight) : to cause to flee. To 
turn to or f into flight : to cause to flee, in early 
use also mtr. to flee. 

a 122s Ancr, R. 24B EtstondeS one a^ean }>e iieonde & he 
deS him o fluhte. /hid. Herdi bileaue bringeS 
deouel a vlihte anon-rihtes. a 1225 Jsiliana 45 , 1 }>at ilke 
time we biginneS to fleon & turned to fluhte. X37S Barbour 
Bruce n. ^7 For it suld be full mekill mycht, That now 
suld put thaim to the flycht, rx489 Caxton Sonties of 
Aymon ix. 243 Whan they..sawe Reynawde come they 
smote theym selfe to flyghte. c 1500 Lancelot 3014 ^hone 
folk sal tak one them the flycht. 1526 Tindale Heb. xi. 34 
Which, .wexed valient in fyght, turned to flj'ght the armees 
of the alien ts. X625-6 Purchas Pilgrims ll. 1128 They 
presently set themselves in flight. <*1639 Spottiswood 
Nisi. Ch. Scoll. m. (1655) 145 The French, .took the flight 
and retired to the Town." i 745 P- Thomas JrnL Amon'sVoy. 
207 It was his wisest Course to .. betake himself to flighp 
18x6 J. MarriottAjp^^^, ‘ Thou, Whose Almighty word’ i, 
Chaos and darkness ,. took their flight. 18x7 Shelley 
Resf. Islam vi. xiv, x That onset turned the foes to flight 
almost. 1840 F. D. Bennet Whaling Voy. I.^ 258 The 
remainder ,. took to flight when their companions were 
harpooned. 1849 Grote Greece n. Ixxiii. (1862) VI. 422 
The Persians were put to flight. 

3. Comb., as flight-given, inclined to flee. 

c^i6ii Chapman Iliad ii. 158 Wh.at prince .. He found 

*flight-giv’n, he would restrain with words of gentlest blame. 

t Fligllt, sb."^ Ohs. [var. of Flaught (? OE. 
*fliht :-fflahii-z).'\ =i'LAUGHT sb.^ a. A flake of 
snow. h. A violent storm (of snow), c. A turf. 

X483 Cath. Angl. 135/2 A Flyghte of snawe, fiocens 
niueus. 1685 Sewall Diary 9 Nov. (1882) 1 . 103 Flight of 
snow. 1780 in T. Hutchinson Diary II. 349 The trees .. 
covered with snow this morning; afterwards several flights 
of snow. x8xi W, J. Hooker Iceland{xB\p) II. 1x6 A flight of 
snow had recently fallen. 1847 Halhwell, Flights, turf 
or peat, cut into square pieces for fuel. 

t Fligllt, a. Obs. [f. Plight sh.^ Cf. Fleet a.J 

1. Swift, fleet, fast-moving. 

1581 B. R. tr. Herodotus 69 7 'he most flight and swifte 
creature that liveth on the earth. 1596 Copley Fig for 
Fort. 21 So flight is MelanchoUe to darke disgrace And 
deadly drowsie to a bright good morrow. 1609 Holland 
A mm. Marcell. xxvn. x. 321 This man, a certain twofold 
fortune . . carrying with her flight-wings [L. prsepetibus 
pinnis\ shewed [etc.]. 1642 H, More Song of Sotfl iii. 
III. lix, That courses of unlike extension, .in like time shall 
be run By the flight starres.. 

b. used as sb. : A swift runner. ? nonce-use. 
1579-80 North Plutarch (1657) 28 Young men called 
Geleres, as we would say, flights, for their swiftnesse and 
speed in executing of his commanderaents. 

2. Of oats ; Light. (Cf. Flight sb.t ii). 

1797 A. Young Agric. Suffolk 56 The light, called also 
flight oats, are known only on the poorest sands, and 
in the fen district. 

Fliglit (flsit), V. Also 6 Sc. fl.icht. [f. Flight 
.tAi and ?.] 

1. trans. To put to flight, rout ; hence, to frighten, 
scare. Obs, exc. dial, 

X571 Campion Hist. Irel. ii. i, (1633) 63 But Griffin . . 
flighted the Kyrneghes, and slew Ororick. 1579-80 North 
Plutarch (1657) 245 Mount Ptoum.. from whence the wild 
Bore came of a sudden that flighted her. 1583 Golding 
Cflvin on Deut. vii. 41 Else . . they should haue bene 
flighted with the wildernesse which was verie dreadfull. 
1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost. x6 To Flight the Deviles from 
Fulmer. 1848 E. Bronte Wuthering Heights 29 

‘ And at the end of it to be flighted to death 1 ’ he said. ^ 
fg. 1676 Glanvill Ess. iv. 34 Therefore [philosophy] is 
to be flighted Umispr. for slighted], and exploded among 
Christians. 

f2. intr. To fluctuate, change. <93^, Sc. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxiv. 6 This warld evir dois flicht 
and wary. 

3. fa. To migrate; —Flit, Fleet (obs.). h. Of 
wild fowl : To fly in flights. 

1604 Middleton Witch iii, iii, Prepare to flight then : Fll 
over-take you swiftly. may here be the j^.^] 

1752 Scotland’s Glory 5 The followers of John divine In 
Scotland when they flighted. And published here the Gospel 
news. 1879 R. Lubbock Fauna of Norfolk 1x7 undis- 
turbed . . they [snipe] merely flight for a few minutes morning 
and evening. i89X_Ld. Houghton Stray Verses, In Winter 
II The wildfowl flighting from the lake Wheel high. 

4- trans. To set flyieg, start in flight. To flight 
off ’, to start off in flights, send away in flights. 

New Monthly VII. 123 The superabundant 

population may be flighted off to the lunar region. 1892 
Nortkumbld. Gloss., ‘ Aa'll flight ye pigeons for a shillin'.’ 

5. To shoot (wildfowl) in flight. 

xBgz Comh. Mag. Aug. 155 Wildfowlers know this habit 
well, and ‘flighting’, or shooting them as they go and come, 
is a favourite method of procuring wild ducks* 

6 . To feather (an arrow). 

^ i86g Bqvteu. Amhs <5* Arm. ii. 34 The arrows, which had 
iron tips, were flighted with feathers. 1890 C, Dixon Stray 
Pedthers ii, 20 The stiff quUl feathers, .are used by savages 
to flight thdr arrows. 

Flight, var. of Flite, 

Flighted (florted), ppl, a. [f. Flight sbO- 
. . y -ED'A] ■ : 

1. Having a certain flight or speed. Only in 
drowsy-flighted. 

1634 Milton Comus 553 The dronsy-flighted steeds. That 
draw the litter of close-curtain’d' sleep. 


2 . Provided with feathers, feathered. ^ 

1735 J. Moore Columbarium 35 The nine flight Feathers 
of the Wing ought to be White, otherwise he [the Powter] 
is said to be foul flighted. 1889 Elvin Did. Her., Flighted 
applied to an arrow denotes that it is feathered. 

Flighter (flsi'tM)- Breimng. [?f. Flight 4 - 
-ER.i V Orig. ==‘wing’; cf. FlichteR 2 ?.'-] (See 
quot.) 

1825 Jamieson Suppl., Flickiers, that part of the Fanners 
which raises the wind. 1874 Knight Dzet. Meek. I. 882 
Fligkter, a horizontal vane revolving over the surface of wort 
in a cooler, to produce a circular current in the liquor. 

t Fli’glxtful, d. Obs. [f. PTight jA -t-eol.] 

1. Fleeting, transitory, fugitive. 

XS71 Golding Calvin on Ps. xxx. 7 His owne flightfull 
and tottering felicitie.^ 1587 •— De Momay xxvii. (.16171479 
A light and flightfull ioy. 

2. Producing flight ; cowardly. 

1621 G. Sandys Ovid's Met. xiii. (1626) 254 Vlysses , , 
Whose flightfull feare did Hector’s flames abhor 

3. Well-adapted for flight. 

1580 Sidney Ps. cxxxix. v, O Sun. .Suppose thy llghtfull, 
flightfull wings Thou lend to me. • 

Flightily (floitili), adv. [f. F lighty + -lt 2.] 
In a mghty manner. 

1780 Mad. D'Arblay Diary 8 June I. 394 She seemed 
flightily gay, 1874 Green Short Hist. ix. § 3. 627 Buck- 
ingham talked flightily about bringing the army to London. 

Flightiness (fioi-tines). ff. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality or state of being flighty ; giddy capri- 
ciousness, fickleness or whimsicalness. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (iSii) II. i. 9 If my manner 
does not divert you, as my flightiness used to do. 1857 
Maurice Ep. Si. John xiv. 216 There is a flightiness about 
our talk as if we disdained the earth. 

Plig'litiiig' (flortir)), vbl. sb. [f. Flight v. + 
-iNG *.] The action of the vb. Flight ; in quots. 
= Flight- shooting. 

x8i5 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) I. 132 Warren Farm has 
excellent flighting when the wind is from S. to W. 188a 
Sir R. Payne Gallwey Fowler in Ird. 30 Admirable early 
flighting may be enjoyed on the inland ponds. 

Fliglltiess (flsi'tles), a. [f. P" light ^Ai + 
-lessj Incapable of flying : said of birds. 

187s tr. Schmidt’s Disc. ^ Darw. i86 The scanty but 
wide-spread remains of the order of flightless birds. 1889 
A. R. Wallace Darivinismx4S The^origin of so many flight- 
less and rather bulky birds in oceanic islands. 

Flrglit-sliooting, ‘vbl. sb. [f. Flight sb.'^ + 
Shooting vbl. sbl\ 

1. Archeiy. Distance-shooting with flight-arrows. 

x8oi T. Roberts Eng. Bowman x. 237 Flight-shoothtg 

takes its appellation from ihcifight, or light arrows used in 
this game : which is shot without regard jo mark, or fixed 
distance. .The greatest possible distance is the only object. 
X875, Sharpe , in Brit. II. 377/2 ‘Flight’ and 

‘ clout ’ shooting has ceased. 

2. Shooting wildfowl as they fly over. 

1840 Blaine EncycL Rural Sports vn. iy. § 2750 Flight- 
shooting. 1859 Folkard Wild-Fovuler liii. 276 The term 
‘ flight-.shooting ’ signifies shooting wild-fowl at evening 
twilight as they fly overland from the sea [etc ]. 

attrib. x8s9 Folkard Wild-Fowler liii. 279 A flight- 
shooting excursion. 

So Pli'g'lit-sliooter. 

1859 Folkard Wild-Foxvler ITii. 276 The flight-shooter 
waits in ambush behind an embankment, 

Fli’ght-sllot. Also 6-7 fliglit-slioot. [f. 
PTight jA^ + Shot ] 

1. The distance to which a flight-arrow is shot, 
a bow-shot. 

*455 Poston Lett. No. 257 I. 351 And so he dede till he 
was a flyte shote or more from his place. 1538 Leland I tin. 
(1744) IV. 41 The passage into it at ful Se is a flite Shot 
over, as much as the Tamise is above the Bridge. 1615 G; 
Sandys Trav. 23 This hill lyeth South of the mines . . and 
about three flight-shots remoued. 1625 J. Taylor (Water 
P.) Tkiefe W\Ls. {1630' ii. 119/2 Some two flight-shoot to th' 
Alehouse he did wag, ai6g7 Aubrey Ah:/. Hist. Surrey 
(1719) I. 46 A Brook risetlx four Mile off in a Cellar; 
and a Flight-shot off drives a Mill. ^ 1852 Hawthorne 

Blithedale Romz xvni, Far as her flight-shot vras, those 
arrows hit the mark. 

fg. ^ 1647 Ward Simp, Cohler zg Such as. . follow fa.shions 
. .a flight shot or two off. 1704 Swift 7 '. vi. 86 Jack 
was already gone a flight-shot b.eyond his patience. 

2. A shot taken at wildfowl in flight. 

1887 Rye Norfolk Broads 100 In the hope of getting a 
flight shot at duck or plover. 

Flighty (flsi'ti), [f. Flight .fAi + -Y hj 

1. Swift, quick, fleet, 

X5S2 Hulqet, Flighty, pemix. 1605 Shaks. AflzrA iv. i* 
14s The flighty purpose neuer is o’re-tookeVnlesse the deed 
with it. 1836 Lowell Lett. (1894) I. 257 My journey 
ither was sudden and flighty, 
b. ? nonce-use. =* Fleeting. 

1850 Browning Christmas Eve vi. 26 Another rainbow 
rose..fl,ushier and flightier. 

2. Given to flights of imagination, humour, caprice, 
etc.; guided by whim or fancy rather than by judge- 
ment orsettled purpose; fickle, frivolous, inconstant. 

X768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) 1 . 592 The flighty gambols 
of chance are objects of no science, nor grounds of any 
dependence whatever. 411774 Goldsm. New Simile zo 
With wit that’s flighty. 1801 Mar. Edgeworth Angelina 
ii. (1832) 17, I believe by her flighty airs, she is upon no 
good errand. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. i. vii. § 5 The effect .. 
of flighty, unsteady habits upon the energy and continuity 
of their work; 1878 Mrs. H. Wood Pomeroy Ab. 1.88 Her 
own maid, a flighty, gossiping damsel. 


flim-i'i.am:, 
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b. Of a horse : Skittish. 

i8a8 S^orihi^^ XXIII. io6 The management of a 
Flighty Horse‘'in his exercise or sweat. 

S. Of weak or disordered intellect, crazy, 
light-headed. Also absoL 
i8oa Beddoes Hygeia HI. 15 To protect the insane or 
flighty against their [relations’] rapacity. 1820 W. Irving 
Sketch-bk. (1859) 34 This was one point on which he always 
remained flighty. 1845 Darwin P’oy. Nat, iv. (1879) 74 The 
poor flighty gentleman looked quite dolorous, 
obs. form of Phlegm. 

Film, nonce-wd. [Cf. next,] =Flam rAi 3.^ 

18251* Wilson Noct. Ambr, Wks. 1855 I. 5 The rest Is a 
sham And all that comes after a Aim and a flam, 
r iinn -fl a.Yyi. (fli'mfisem), sb. and a. Also 6 
? flaw©, [Oiie of the many onomatopoeic 
reduplications expressive of contempt; d., fidfad, 
skimble-skamble, tvhimwham. Possibly based on 
a Scandinavian word which may have existed in 
some Eng. dialects ; cf. ON, film a lampoon, 
flimsha mockery, to flout.] 

K.sb: 

1 . A piece of nonsense or idle talk; a trifle, a 
conceit. Gf. P'lam 2 . 

1546 J. Heywood Frcv. (1867) 19 She raaketh earnest 
matters of euery flymflam. 1589 Pappe w. Hatchet E ij b, 
Trusse vp thy packet of Aim flains, & roage to .some countrey 
Faire, or read it among boyes in the belfrie. a 1634 Ran- 
dolph Poems, To Mem, Brother4n-La%v (1681) B ivb, Such 
jig-like flim-flams being, got to make The Rabble laugh. 
1885 Vpool Daily Post 1 1 May 8/7 Grossmith . . crowds his 
picture with all kinds of flim-flams of the drawing-room. 

2 . A paltry attempt at deception ; a contemptible 
trick or pretence; a piece of humbug. Cf. Flam 

3, 

C1S38 in State Papers (1834) 11. ill. 552 He and his fel- 
lawes were sent hither . . but for a Aim Aawe to stoppe the 
ymagination of the Kynge and Counsaile in that behalf. 
2573 G. Harvey Leiter-bk. (Camden) 14 He gave me this 
Aim flam, that I had persuadid him sumwhat. 1600 Holland 
jLzty/ VI. xvi. I1609) 227 The Dictatour commanded him to 
leave off these foolish flimflams & trifling shifts. 1673 Cow- 
ley Cutter Coleman St, iv. iv, I’ll ha’ none of his Flim- 
flams, and his May-be’s. 1803 DTsraeh {title), Flim-Flams, 
or the Life and Errors of my Uncle. 1880 Disraeli 
Endym. xci. All the.se habitual flim-flams are, in general, 
the airy creatures of inaccuracy and exaggeration. 

3 . collect. Nonsense, rubbish; humbug, deception. 
c 1570 Man^, IVzt 4 " Science n. i, A longe tale of a man 

in the moone, With such a circumstaunce and such flym- 
flam. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xviii. xii, 1 tell thee 'tis 
al I flimflam. 1890 W. A. Wallace Only a Sister xxxi, They 
may be the wanderings of his dotage, and flim-flam after alU 

4 . The action of ‘ Jlim-6amming ’ ; in quot. aiirib. 

1894 Boston (Mass.) JmL 2 May 9/7 She notified the 

? oUce, but the flim-flam artist was far away. Ibid, 17 
lov. 9/7 His success in the ‘ flim-flam ' game. j 

B. adj. [Developed from an attrib. use of the | 
sb. ; cf. Fancy a.^ Frivolous, idle, vain, non- ■ 
sensical ; also, deceptive, fictitious, sham. 

1377-87 Holinshed Chron. II. 14/^1 His slanderous reports 
are vnderpropt with flim-flam surmises. 1631 Mabbe Celes- 
tina 1. 12 She will tell you a thousand flim-flam tales. 1683 
Crowne Sir C. Nice in. Dram. Wks. 1874 III. 300 Do you 
think T regard your flimflam story o’ the church? 1886 
Elworthy IV. Somerset Word-bk., Don’t thee tell up no 
sucii flim-flam stuff, else nobody ont never harky to thee. 
riim-JIam (fli'mflsem), V, [f. prec. sb.] irans. 
t a. To humbug, to beguile into (something). 
!>. U,S. To cheat (a person) (money) (while 
he is making change for a bill, by distracting or 
confusing him, so that he pays out more than the 
proper sum* {Stand. Diet.). 

i66o Fisher KusticE's Alarm Wks. (1679) 307 None but 
Fools will by thy flood of Words be flim-flara'd into thy 
Faith. 1890 Columhis (Ohio) Dispatch 26 July, Sent [to 
jail], .for fiimflaming a. .saloon-keeper out of some money. 
Hence IPlim-flammer, 

t&^^ Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 31 Jan., The New York 
flim-flammers and green goods men .. are still out of the 
•clutches of the United Secret Service, 

IFlim-fLam-flirt. [Cf. Flim-flam and Flam- 
FLIBT.] A nonsensical speech, a gibe. 

1373 Twyne X. Ddiij, Flimflam flirts [thou] out 

throwst at them that nothing care. 

i* Obs. [? f. Flim-(flam) sb. or v. +■ 

-EE I.] ? A chatter-box, gossip. 

xsis Egloges iii. 145 Rural flimmers, and other 

of our sort. .They chat, they bable. 

Flimmer (fii'mai), v. rare. [Onomatopoeic; 
cf. glimmer, Jiicher and Ger. Jlimmern.'] intr. T o 
bum unsteadily. 

1880 Webb Goethe's Faust iv. xix, Upwards the lamp’s 
•eternal light doth flimmer. 

riimp (flimp), V. slang. \CtSRY\tm. flimpe 
knock, slap in the face.] irans. To rob in a certain 
manner (see quot.). 

1839 Brandon Poverty, Mendicity 4" Crime iii (Farmer) 
To take a man’s watch is to flimp him, it can only be done 
in a crowd, one gets behind and pushes him in the back, 
while the other in front is robbing him.^ 186a Comtk. Mag. 
Nov. 651 We are going a flimping, buzzing, cracking [etc.]. 

Flence THnip (see quot. 1857); PU-mpin.gr 
vbl. sb. Also Pli'mper, one who flimps.^ 

1837 ‘Ducange Anglicus’ Vulg. Tongue 8 Putting on the 
flimp. Garotte robbery. i86a H. Kingsley Ravenshoelll. 
xi. 180 What with flimping, and with cly-faking.. Flimpmg 
is a style of theft which I have never practised. 


IF lim fii-iy f fli-mzifaDjg;. nonce-wd. [f. Flimsy a. 

4 * -FY.] irans. To render flimsy. 

1838 Blackio, Mag. XLIV, 533 Mysticism, which flimsifies 
religion . . into transcendental sentimentalities. 

Plimsily (fli*mzili), adv. [f. Flimsy + -ly 2,] 

In a flimsy manner. 

1787 iT//«i?ris9 How fiimsilythe c6ntractor..had executed 
his plans. ^1797 Walpole Mem. Geo. H (1847) II. ii.^54 
Then ensued a variety of the different manners of speaking 
ill. Potter flimsily [etc.]. 1863 E. Fitz Gerald Lett. (1880) 

I. 292 Certainly I looked very flimsily at all. Harper s 
Mag. July 215 The work was done cheaply and flimsily. 

Plimsiuess (fii*mzines). [f. Flimsy a. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being flimsy. 

X727 in Bailey voI.Tl. a 1763 Shenstone Ess, Writing 
4- Bks. Wks. (1764) 173 A ceruain flimziness of poetrjr. 1816 
Keatinge Trav. (18x7) 11. 81 Certainly the materials are 
spun out almost to flimziness. 1883 Lano Times 29 Sept. 362/r 
The courts . . were run up with a speed and flimsiness of 
construction which would do credit to a speculative suburban 
builder. . , , r 

concr. 187X R. Ellis Catullus Ixviii. 51 The spider, aloft 
her silk-slight flimsiness hanging. 

FUmsy (fli'mzi), a. and sb. Also 8 flimsey, -zy. 
[hirst recorded in i 8 th c.; possibly (as Todd conjec- 
tured) an onomatopoeic formation suggested by 
F ILM. For the ending cf. tipsy, buinpsy ; also limpsy, 
given by Webster as a U.S. synonym of flimsy. \ 

A. adj. 1 . In physical sense : Destitute of 
strength or solidity ; easily destroyed ; slight, frail, 
unsubstantial. 

170a in Kersey, 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Flimsy, 
limber, slight. 1728 Morgan Algiers 1. iv. 141 The flesh [of 
the ostrich] is hard, black, and flimsy.^ i78oCowpERPrt?gr. 
Err. 495 Spun a.s fine As bloated spiders draw the flimsy 
line. X813 Shelley Q. Mab v. 28 To screen With flimsy 
veil of justice . . Its unattractive lineaments. 183a Thack- 
ER-AY Esmond 11. iv. There comes a day when the roused 
public indignation kicks their flimsy^ edifice down. ^874 L. 
Stephen Hours in Library\x8yP) I. iii. T09 The jewels have 
remained after the flimsy embroidery, .has fallen into decay. 

fb. Of persons or their constitutions: Frail, 

‘ delicate ’. Obs. 

1741-2 H. Walpole Lett. H. Matin (1834) I. xviii. 61, 

I have a very flimsy constitution. 1733 Chestere. Lett. IV, 
195, I have not yet quite got over my last violent attack, 
and am weak and flimsy. 

2 . In immaterial sense : Destitute of solid value, 
slight, trivial, paltry. 

[1735 Pope Prol. Sat. 94 Proud of a vast extent of flimsy 
lines 1] X736-82 J. Warton Ess. Pope (ed. 4) I. iii. 203 Walsh 
was in general a flimsy and frigid writer. 1753 Blackstone 
Comm. I. 201 However flimsey this title . . may appear at 
this distance to us. 1830 Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 109 
The perverse and flimsy style of verbal disputation which 
had infected all learning. 1843 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 

I. 21 This flimsy hypocrisy, by which he .. sought to pass 
himself offas the victim of others' injustice. 1880 L. Stephen 
Popevxx. 171 A flimsy hypothesis learnt from Bolingbroke. 

absol. 1794 Godwin Cal. Williams 33 Choosing the flimsy 
before the substantial. 

b. With reference to mental or moral attributes : 
Frivolous, trifling, superficial. . 

1827 Scott Dan, xil, But it was thine, flimsy villain, 
to execute the device which a bolder genius planned. 1847 
L. Hunt Men, Women 4* B. II. ix. 195 Poor, flimsy, witty, 
wise, foolish , . Horace Walpole. 1833 Lynch Self-lmpryv. 
iii. 66 The flimsy individual who has read fifty novels in a 
year, but nothing else. 

B. sb. 

1 . slang. A bank-note ; also, paper-money. 

1824 P. Egan Boxiana IV. 443 Martin produced some 
‘ flimsies'; and said he would fight on Tuesday next, 184a 
Barham Ingol. Leg,, Merck. Venice, English Exchequer- 
bills ..the right sort of ‘flimsy', all signed by Monteagle. 
1843 Alb. Smith Fort. Scaiterg. Fam. xxxii. 1x887) 108 1 11 
stand a five pun' flimsy for the piece, 

2 . A flimsy or thin kind of paper : esp. that used 
by reporters for the purpose of multiplying copies ; 
hence, reporters* * copy*. Pdcaot attrib. 

1839 Sala Tw. routtd Clock fi86x) 30 Sub-editors are now 
hard at work cutting down ‘flimsy'.^ 1872 Besant & Rice 
Ready Money MorwoyK.xm, I’m afraid I .shan't have enough 
flim.sy. . 1892 Pall Mall G. 13 Apr. 6/3 The Post Office tele- 
graph ‘ flimsy ’ messages, .are now to be multiplied by means 
of the typewriter. ^ » 

Hence Pli'msy v. tratis., to write on ‘flimsy 
x885 Daily News 17 July, Had the questions to be copied 
out ?— Yes ; and the answers to be flimsied, 

Flincll (flinj), Also 7 fl-ench. [app. a. 
OF, flenchir, flaincUr, usually regarded as a 
variant of the synonymousyfezr-^?> : see^ Fleoche.] 
1 . intr. To give way, draw back, yield ground 
in a combat; to draw back or turn s&i^ofrom a 
course of action, a duty or enterprise. In later use 
influenced by sense 3 ; To draw back through 
failure in courage, endurance, or resolve ; to shrink 
from something as dangerous, painful, or diflficult. 

1379 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 91 If thou wast minded . . to 
loue me, why dost thou flinch at the last? 1387 Mirr. 
Mag., Humber v, Pitch’d our fielde In hope to make them 
flinche, flye, fall or yeelde. x6xi Barry Ram-Alley nu 1, 
1 shall catch him in a narrow room. Where neither of us can 
flinch. 1649 Bp. Guthrie Mem. (1702) 65 Drawing them to 
his Tent, upon as.surance, and afterwards flinching from it. 
1712 Arbuthnot John Bull iv. xi, O the ingratitude and 
injustice . . that John Bull . . should flinch at last. 1826 E. 
Irving Babylon IL 437 If you flinch not, like Jonah, from 
fulfillingyour commission. 1840 Alison H tst. Europe (1849- 
50) VIII. liv. § 4. 464 The peasants withstood without flinch- 


ing several attacks in front. X873 H. Rogers Ortg. Bfhle 
vi. (187s) 220 Faintheartedness.. had often made mm flinch 
in .sudden temptation. , . -l j 

t b. I'o flinch out : to swerve, deviate, be de- 
flected. Obs. rare'^^, 

1642 H. More Song of Soul n. Hi. ni. Ixxi, Why Venus 
flincheth out More then Mercurius. 
f 2 . To slink, sneak off. Also with away, off. 
1563 in Str3'pe Ann. Ref. I. xxxvi. 413 For the prewnting 
of any of these dispensed Persons from flinching off from 
them, or falling from this Correspondence. 1603 Camden 
Rem. 235 Which when they have beene well and Mndely 
entertained flinch away never giving thankes. 1611 Flokio, 
Spicchidre, to sneake or flinch secretly out of sight. 1633 
Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman d’Alf. n. 131 They went 
ing away, and got them home through bye-l 
3 . To shrink under pain ; to wince. 


flinching away, and got them home through bye-lanes. 

3 . To shrink under pain ; to wince. 

«i677 Barrow Serm. Wks 1716 II. 38 Doth not eyew 

man flinch at any trouble? 1692 Locke Ednc.% 1x3 A child 
. . may. . be accustom’d to bear very . . rough usage without 
flinching or complaining. X791 Boswell Johnson j May 
an. 1773 note. He never flinched ; but after reiterated blows, 
remained seemingly unmoved. 1879 Browning Ivatilvan- 
oviich 224 Gnaw through me, through and thi'ough; fiat 
thus Hie nor flinch V 

b. To blench : see Blench vt 2 and 6.^ 

1S83 tr. StePniak's Undergr. Russia Introd. 11. in-43 He. . 
can die without flinching. 1884 W. C. Smith KildrMtan 
93 Serpents, .charm you with a gaze that will not flinch. ^ 

4 . quasi-/ra;2;r. To withdraw from, lose (one s 
ground). Also, 7'o flinch the flagon: to let the 
bottle pass. To flinch onis glass : to avoid empty- 
ing it. t To flinch \back) ends hand to draw it 
back ; in quot.y%-. to intermit one's activity. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk Selv. 73 If Nature should but 
flinch back her hand, or the world that is round about it 
should but be pluckt away from it, 17x3 Arbuthnot John 
Bull III. vi, Lewis . . either by the strength of his brain, or 
flinching his glass, kept him.self sober as a judge. 1790 
Burns Election Ball, xiv, Welsh who ne’er yet flinch d Ins 
ground. 1838 James Robber i, You flinched the flagon. 
Hence Flimching M. sb., Flineli sb., the action 
of flinching. 

1600 Holland Livy xlh. 1127 This flinching of his and 
absenting himselfe. 18x7 W. Taylor in Monthly 
LXXXIIL 498 That unwelcome flinch which the touch of 
egotism gives to benevolence, 1843 Hood 
A recollection strong enough To cause a very serious flinch- 
ing. 1862 in A. E. Lee Hist. Columbus (1892) I. 741 Mr. 
Rarey .. leaped over its head, laid [sik] down upon it, and 
within its legs, all without a start or a flinch. X879 Froude 
Ccesar xvii. 277 There was no flinching and no cowardice, 
t Flinch, Obs. [ Cf. Flip, Fliet.] (Se© 
quot.) Hence Fli-nclimg z'^/. jA ^ \ 

1737-36 Bailey, Flinching. a flirting the Nail of the 
Middle-finger slapped from the Thumb. *735 Dychb Sc 
Pardon, Flinch, .also to strike or cut the Flesh by a Stroke 
with the Nail of the middle Finger, . , . , 

Flinch (flinj), Naut. [possibly identical 
in etymology with I"‘'linchz'. I ; cf. Flanch.] trans. 
To bevel; ^^Snafez;. 

in SuvrvL Sailor's Word’bk. s.y. Snape. 

Blinch, var. of P^lench v. 

Flincher (flimj^i). [f. Flinch z/A + -ee i.] 

1 . One who hangs back or gives way, asp. at a 

crisis or in time of danger, etc. ; one who shrinks 
from (an undertaking, etc.). ^ 

1398 Florio, Taccognatore . . a conycatcher, a micheri 
a flincher, a paltrer. i6c^ Bp. W. Barlow Amw. Name- 
less Cath. 272 All the flinchers that forsooke kim. 1664 
H. More Ep. 7 Churches iv. (1669) 51 That sharp repre- 
hension of Flinchers from the Faith. 1760 G. Johnston 
Chrysal II. 11. xiv, I am no flincher ; I never say aye when 
I mean no. a 1834 Lamb Final Metn. ix. Wks. (1863) 293 In 

society, as in politics, he was no flincher. ^ ^ 

irans/. 1631 Celesiina ^\'iu. x8o Gold and Silver will not 
tarry with mee ; they are flinchers, x, * ' 

2 . One who passes the bottle ; one who abstains 

from drinking, ^ j 

1349 CoVERDALE, etc. Erasm. Par. fas. i. 27 He is counted 
a flyncher that foloweth sobrietie, a 1668 Davenaot Cic^e 
V. Dram, Wks. 1873 IV. 427 What 1 a flincher? Quaffit 
off, Mulciber. <11748 C, Pitt Ep. to Mr. Spence 94 
sot.. Swears at the flinchers who refuse their glass. x8a6 
Disraeli Viv, Grey^. iv, A German student is no fluncher 
at the bottle. _ 

Fliiiclii3ig (fli-njig),/# [fi Flinch + 

-ING 2 .] That flinches. Hence aBli’ncMiigly adv. 

1847 in Craig. 1883 Fenn Middy 4 * Ensign xvU. 105 It 
held out one long thin black band, flinchingly, as if expect- 
ing to be teased. j re 

Flinclllcss (flimjles), a. or adv. nonce-wd. [f. 
Flinch sb. + -less.] Without a flinch. 

1847 J. Halliday Rustic Bard 177 She flinchless views 
the gathering shower. 

iFli'Uder, sb. Ohs. exc. dial. In 4 vlindre. 
[ = mod.Du. vlinder.'] A moth or butterfly. 

X340 Ayenb. 206 Zuo long uliak pe ulindre aboute the 
candle : }>et hi bernp. 1736 Pegge Kenticisms, Flutder, 
a butterfly. 1887 in Kent Gloss, .r. 

Fliuder (fli*nd3.i), v.^ Sc. rare-^. [f. Flin- 
deb(s sb.} tram. To break into flinders or 

pieces. _ . , , , . 

1871 P. H. Waddell Ps. x. 13 Flinder ye the arm o the 

ill-doers, xlvi. 9 He flinders the bow. 

Fli'Hder, Sc. [Cf. Flemish vhnderen, 
ILO.flindern to flutter, fly away.] (See quot.) 

x8o8-8o Jamieson, To Flinder, to flirt, to run about in a 
fluttering manner; also applied to cattle, when they break 
through xnclosures, and scamper through the fields. 


FLOTBEB-MOUSE. 

iliader-moTO Ohs. exc. 

Mai. [f. Flikder sb. or v.^ + Mouse.] A bat. 
Cf. Flicker-, Flitter-mouse. 

1481 Caxton Reynard {Avh.) ixs The fiyndermows [Du. die 
^ledermuys} and the wezel. 1565 B. Googe Zodiac o/Life 
IX. HH iiij b, Large wings on him did growe, Framde like 
the wings of Flinder-inice. 1593 C kettle A’ind-Zdaris Dr. 
(x84ij 21 Blmde flipder-mise. 1624 Bargrave 6 An 
eunuch strooke a flinder-mouse in an elder tree. 1736 Pegge 
Kenticisins.^ Fliitdermottse^ a bat. 1873 in 
Plinders (fli’ndajz), //. rarely Forms i 
5-6 Sc. fl,e]ad(e)ris, -ers, 9 Sc. {sing, and//.) jBLin* 
Ber(s, 8 - fLinders. [c£ mod.Norw.yfz^i/rd! thin 
chip or splinter, fragment.] 

Fragments, pieces, splinters. Chieily in phrases, 
as to break oifly m(to fiinders. Cf. Flitters. 

rz45o Golagros Gaw. 915 Thair speris in the feild in 
fiendris gart ga. a - 1550 ChrisHs Kirke Gr. ix. The bow in 
fienders flew. 1776 C. Keith Farmer's Bd inCnambersF<!/. 
Poems Scotl. ( 1 862} 32 He’ll their doors to flinders toss. 1808 
J. Mkx'H'b. Siller Gmt XI. 129 At length she [his gun] bounced 
out-ower a tree, In mony a flinner. 1840 Browning Sordello 
VI. 437 Flinders enrich the strand, and veins the rock. 1847 
Kingsley Poems, jV>zo Forest Ballad yet The metal good 
and the walnut wood Did soon in flinders flee. 

1786 BuiiNS On a Scotch Bard v, ’Twill mak her poor 
auld heart. .In flinders flee. 1878 Mrs. Stowe Poganuc P. 
iii. 27 Parson Cushing could knock that air [discourse] all 
to flinders. 

b. transf. Pieces, scraps. 

1869 Greenwood Seven Curses ii. 19 Her draggletail 
flinders of lace and ribbon. 

Fliue, obs. var. of Jlown \ see Fly. 

FHug (flii)), [f. next vb.] 

1. An act of flinging or throwing; a cast, throw. 

iS8||^ R. Harvey/*/. Perc. 10 Why may not we haue one 

cast in his Orchard, and a fling at his Medlar tree? 1856 
Kane A n:/. Ex^pl. I. xxix. 391 In spite of the powerful flings 
which they were subjected to in the fight, not a dog suflfers 
seriously. 

2 . fig. (Chiefly in phrase to ham a fiing at.) a. 
A passing attempt at or attack upon something, 
b. A sarcastic remark thrown out in passing; a 
gibe, scoif, 

tSS® Bale Apol. 142/1 Not one kynge hath bene in Eng- 
lande.,but thw [monks] haue.. had theyr false flynges at 
him. a 1593 Greene Selimus Wks. 1881-3 XIV. 290 
Wee’ll have a fling at the ^Egyptian crowne, i6ox Hol- 
land P/iwy II. xxxvii. iii. 609, I meane- .to haue a fling at 
Magicians for their abhominable lies. 1639 D. Pell 

174 Will you not have one fling at Spain.. before you 
dye? ^727 A, Hamilton AVw Acc. E, lud. I. xiii. 148 He 
left his Estate to two Grandsons. .But the Court had a 
Fling at them, and got above a Million Sterl. of their 
Estate. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824I I. 117 He has 
had a taste of your satirical flings. 1760 C. Johnston 
Ckrysal (3:822) II. 10 A fling at the clergy never fails to 
raise a laugh, 1878 Spurgeon XXIV. 356 These also 

have their fling again.st the Gospel. 

3. A hasty, reckless, or wanton movement, a rush. 
lit. and fig. At cm fiingi at one movement or 
impulse. Full fiing: ynih haste or force, im- 
pethonsly, violently. Now rare, 

1356 J- iim'ifOO-D spider ^ F, i. 33 In at a lattes hole. . 
Euen at a fling, fast flew there in a flie. JS75 Gascoigne 
Pr. Pleas. Kenilvo. Ji. v, My willing feete, which fet these 
hastie frisking flings, c 1390 Seer. Mem. Earl Leicester 
(1706) 114 With many other Fetches Flings and Friskes 
besides, 1614 T. Adams Diuells Banket w. 183 A man 
that hath taken his careere, and runnes full fling to a place, 
cannot recoile himselfe, i6zi Fletcher JVild Goose Chase 
IV. i, Now ye see what your flings are, and your 
fancies. 1641 Brome Jottial Crew ii. i, Shall we make 
a fiing to London ? 1630 B. DiscolUminium 35 She would 
start from Newcastle to Michaels mount at one fling. 

4. A flinging about of the body or limbs, 

a. A dance in which the arms and legs are 
moved with great vigonr, esp. in the Highland fling. 

1806 P. Neill Tour i, We saw the Highlanders, .dancing 
the fling to the music of the bagpipe. 1824 Scott St. 
Ronads vi. Dancing the highest Highland fling. *843 
Hood Last Man xxiii, He. .danced me a saucy fling, 

b, A violent movement, a plunge ; of a horse : 
A kicking or throwing out the hind legs. Also Sc. 
fig., of persons; To take the fiingis ; ^to become 
unmanageable' (Jam.), to become fitful or ill- 
humoured. 

^1568 Fleming Ball, evill Wyflis viiL in Bannaiyne 
Poems (1770) 227 Quhen his wyfe taks the fling. X719 
Hamilton Ep. to Ramsay 24 Aug. vii. , Gin we ettle anes 
to taunt her, And dinna cawmly thole her banter, She’ll 
tak the flings. xSz6 H. N. Coleridge JFest Indies 126 The 
furious jerks and flings which he [the shark] made, 1833 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. vi, ‘ If dat ar gen’lman’s crittur 
[a horse] should gib a fling.’ 

c* fiS‘' Freedom from constraint in one’s 
bearing; 'dash'. 

187* Geo. Eliot Middlem. I. n. xiii. 218 About his ordi- 
nary bearing there was a certain fling, a fearless expectation 
of success, a confidence in his own powers. 

5. A fit or spell of unrestrained indulgence of 
one’s impulses. To have mis fling : usually, to 
abandon oneself to pleasure until the impulse is 
satisfied. 

1827 Barrington Pers. Sk. II. 435 They took care pre- 
viously to have their fling, 1840 E. Howard yack A shore 
III, iii, From this morning may Jack’s fling of extravagance 
be dated. 1849 Thackeray /’^^^/ewizfxxxix, I should like 
to have my fling out before I marry. 1857 Hughes Tom 
Brown n. ii. (rS/tl aso During this hour or hour*and-a-half 
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he used to take his fling. 1864 P's.mrisoyi Aylmer's F. 399 
Give me my fling, and let me say my say. 

6. In various uses. 

a. The length of netting which may be made on 
the mesh-pin at a time, 

1780 A. Young Tour Irel. i. 153 Weaving the nets xd. 
a yard for one fling, or 63 meshes deep. 

b. A numlier (of oxbirds) flying in company. 

1839 Folkard Wild~fowUng lx. 316 The whole fling [of ox- 

birds] every now and then presents the identical appearance 
of a beautiful silver cloud. 1875 ‘ Stonehenge ’ Brit. Sports 
1. i. § 1 A ‘ fling * of oxbirds. 

t C. used to express : A thing of no importance. 

<3!x66s Fuller Worthies, Barke-Shire (1662)84 England 
were but a fling, Save for the crooked stick and the gray- 
goose-wing. 

7 . attrib. and Comb., as fling period (sense 5) ; 
f jaing-brain, a person of flighty and hasty cha- 
racter ; so f fling-brained a. 

1534 in Foxe A. ^ M. (1583) II. 1459/1 A sort of flyng- 
braines and light heads, which were neuer constant in any 
one thyng. 1376 Newton Lemnie's Complex. (1633I 159 
Their fickle heads, and flingbrained wits be easily allured 
and drawne into folly, x^s Athenmitn 24 Jan. 117A 
Chopin , .came when the fling period was drawing to an end. 

Fling (flig)j V. Pa. t. and pa. pple. flung (fl»i]). 
Forms: Inf. 4-6 flyng(e, 5 fienge, 4- fling. Ta. t. 
4-8 (9 dial.) flang, 4-7 flong, (4 flonc), 6 floong, 
4- flung. Ta. pple. 6-7 flong, 7 flang, 7- flung, 
[app. closely related to ')A^v<i.fldngia, 

fisenge to flog flengja, Svf.fidnga, 

Da. flange, also intr. to move impetuously). As 
the E.verb is recorded only as strong, it is difficult 
to regard it as adopted from the Scand. w’k. vb. ; 
it may represent a prehistoric ON. ^flinga^ of which 
flengja is a derivative.] 

I. intr. 

1 . To move with haste or violence from or to- 
wards an object ; to go or run violently or hastily ; 
to dash, rush. 

1300 K. Alis. 1x65 Messangeris conne flyng, Into the 
halle byfore the kyng. ^*330 Arth. 4- Merl. 3916 pe hors 
of baundoun lete |?ai frem & come flingand wi]? al her men. 
c 1435 Torr. Portugal 378 He fled a wey, ase he were wod, 
Flyngyng ase afynd. 1356 J. Heywood Spider 4- F. iv, 15 
Full funouslie he flang Towarde the flie. 1379 Lyly 
Euphues (Arb.) 88 There .staying his words, he flang out of 
the dores. 1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 541 Po.sts came 
flinging to him from the Realm of Pontus. *399 Sandys 
Europse Spec. (1637) 218 Unnaturall and rebellious Children, 
who nave flung out of the Church. 1723 Pope Odyss. xxii. 
334 Confus’d, distracted, thro’ the room.s they fling. 1796 
Stedman Surinofn I. i. 20, 1 . . angrily flung into the apart- 
ment. 1830 Galt Laurie T. vi. i. (1849? *53 B[® flung from 
me like a whirlwind. 1835 Motley Dutch Rep. 11. ii. (1866) 
146 Granville . . flung from the council-chamber. x8^ Hall 
Caine Manxman 1 . i. 3 His son had flung out of the room. 

b. with adverbs, as away, forth, off, out, etc. 

<?i30o K. Alis. iixi Alisaundres folk forth gon flyng, 
Fyve hundred in a rynge. Ibid. 5892 [They] Breken there 
the wal adoun; And in flunge in litel stounde. 1388 
Greene Pandosto (1887) 25 Witn that he flung away from 
his sonne in a rage. 1620 Shelton Quixote 1 . 111. iv. 142 
Don Quixote . . did fling up and down among the sheep. 
1633 Bp. Hall Hyrd Texts 256 Do not venture to fling 
out from him as in a fury. X713 Arbuthnot John Bull 
1. ix, Signior flang away out of the house in great disorder. 
1836 l^vixo Astoria 66 He concluded by flinging off from 
the party. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. viii, The Chancellor 
.. flung away m a rage. 

e. Of a missile or weapon ; To be sent or driven 
forcibly or swiftly. 

c 1300 K. A Us. 2749 Thorugh the heorte the launee flang. 
1633 Women* s Rights 333 They [the keys] flang out at the 
chamber window. 1836 Mrs, Browning Aurora Leigh ix. 
934 , 1 flung closer to his breast, As sword that, after battle, 
flings to sheath, 

f 2 . To make an onset or attack. Obs. 

a. To fling together : to close in fight ; to engage 
in hand-to-hand contest. 

c 1300 K. A Us. 6084 Bothe perty flang togedre. c 1380 Sir 
Ferumb. 674 Wijr J^e strokes ]>at Hs frekes slente flyngande 
to-gader in figte, Hur helmes h haberions ]p>&y to-rente. 
t47o-8s Malory Arthur ix. vL 347 They ., drewe theire 
swerdes and flange to gyders as wood men. 

b. To aim a stroke or blow {at) \ to hit out. 

^1380 Sir Ferumb. 583 So ])ikke he sraot to Olyuer as he 

mijte flynge. c 1400 Rowland 4 O. 830 Kyng Clariell , . 
flynges o wte f ull fersely, c 1400 Destr. '1 'toy 5253 He . . flang 
at hym fuersly with a fyne swerde. 

3 . Of a horse or other animal; To kick and plunge 
violently, ‘to fly into violent and irregnlar motions ’ 
(J.), to be unruly or restive. Also with about., out. 

1375 Barbour Bruce'vi. 143 He stekxt the hors, and he can 
flyng. *523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. clxii. 198 The horses 
whan they felt y« sharpe arowes . . flang and toke on so 
feersly, that many of them fell on their maisters. 1379 
Gosk)N Sch. (Arb.) 44 A Colt, giue him the bridle, 

he flinges about ; raine him hard, and you may rule him. 
1603 Shaks. Macb. ii. iv. 16 Duncans Horses. .Turn’d wilde 
in nature, broke their stalls, flong out, Contending ’gainst 
Obedience. 1694 R. L’Estrange^ Fables ccxxxvii, The 
same Humour of Kicking and Flinging at the Servant, took 
him again next Morning. 18x5 Scott Ld. of Isles v. xxxi, 
The startling horses plunged and flung. 18^ in A. E. Lee 
Hifi. Columbus I. 742 A gwd-natured . . slap, at which the 
animal ‘flung out’ like a trip-hammer. 

b. similarly of persons. KSg>o, to fling out \ to 
break out into angry invective or complaint. 

*S3x Elyot 1, ii. Where they [the communes], .refuse 
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to be brydled, they flynge and plunge: and if they ones 
thrpwe downe theyr gouernourfetc.]. 1575 J. Still Gamm. 
Gurioniv. ii, There is the thing, That Hodge is so ofiended, 
that makes him starte and flyng. rt:x6o3 Montgomerie 
Misc. Poems v\\. 20 The mair thou flings, the faster is the 
net. 421694 Tii.lotson Serm. 2 Pei. iii. 3 Wks. 1735 I. 29 
Their consciences are galled . . this makes them winch and 
fling as if they had some mettle, rt iyoi Sedley W ks. 
1722 1 . 19 She like a wounded Otter flings and Rails. 18S6 
Payn Luck 0/ Darrells vii, I had rather she had flung out 
at me, as many a woman would .do, than taken it as she did. 
4 . A’cv To caper, dance. (Cf. FLiNG ^yd. 4.) - 
1528 Lyndesay Dreme Epist. 12 Sumtyme, in dansing, 
feiralie I flang. a 1372 Knox Hist. Ref iv. (1644) 374 They 
would hav'e wished their Sonnes and Daughter rather . . to 
have been exercised in flinging upon a FJoore . . then [etc.], 
1790 Burns Tam o' ShanieriZx Kigwcodie hags wad spean 
a foal, Louping an’ flinging on a crummock. 

XI. trans. 

6. To throw, cast, toss, hurl. Frequently with 
adverbs, as about, aside, away, by, out, up, etc. 

1373 Barbour Bruce xvi. 651 He evin apon his bak hym 
flang And with hym till the bat can gang, c 1420 Pallad. 
on Husb. i. 550 Fitches flynge Afore hem ofte. 1363 Golding 
Ovid's Met. vin. (1593) 195 The bore . . grunting flang his 
fome about. 1577 Stanyhurst Irel, in HoHnshed 

Chrmt. VI. 43 He floong them all in the fire. 1587 Fleming 
Conin. Holinshed 111 . xz<^ojx The boy there vpon flang 
vp his garland. 1393 Shaks. 2 Hen. FI, iv. viii. 15 Who 
loues the King . . Fling vp his cap. 1607 — Cor. n. i. 
279 Matrons flong Gloues . . Vpon him. a 1608 Sir F. 
Verb Comm. 8 They flang away their arms. 1647 C. 
PiMVTEV School of Heart xxxiv. 44 The door’s flung off the 
hooks, the floor’s unlay’d. cx66s Mrs. Hutchinson PJem. 
Col. Hutchinson (1846) 243 Which, when the governor read 
over, he flung by. 1711 Budgell Sped. No. 77 R 9 He 
writes a Letter, and flings the Sand into the Ink-bottle. 
x8i6 Keatinge Trav, (1817) I. 237 He was dressed in long 
robes of white . . muslin, one end of which was flung over 
his head. 184a Tennyson Lady Clare 40 Pull off, pull off, 
the brooch of gold, And fling the diamond necklace by. 
1887 Bowen Virg. Mneid 11. 147 The King Bids them . . 
aside his manacles fling. 

b. To throw with violence or hostile intent; to 
hurl as a missile. To fling down : to throw to the 
ground. 

137s Barbour Bruce xvii. 645 Ledderis to the ground thai 
flang. C1500 Maid Emlyn in Anc. Poet. Tracis (Percy 
Soc.) T5 And if her husbande said ought, Loke what she 
sonest cough t, At his heed she wolde it flynge. 1358 Phaer 
Mneid vi. Rij, loue almighty than, a firy dart on him 
down flang. 1393 Shaks. 3 F/,y. i. 51, I had rather 
chop this Hand off at a blow, And with the other, fling it 
at thy face. 1622 Drayton Polyylb, xxii. (1748) 350 His 
approved men . . flang out such a flight Of shafts. 15^00 S. L. 
tr. Fryke's Voy, E. Ind. 159, I .. flung him upon his back. 
1706 E. Ward Hud. Rediv. I. ii. 11 Fling dirt enough, and 
some will stick. 1825 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan 1.^263 He 
tore off his jacket . . went up to Carter, and flung it in his 
face. 187^ Froude Czsar xvii, 280 They., flung darts 
carrying lighted straw over the ramparts. 
jdg. XVX3 Addison Cato i. i, I know thy generous Temper 
well ; Fling hut th* Appearance of Dishonour on it. It strait 
takes Fire. X78X Cowper Convers. 153 Their nimble nonsense 
. . Flings at your head conviction in a lump. 1840 Carlyle 
Heroes ii. (1858) 234 These thoughts of his, flung-out un- 
shaped. X883 Manch. Exam. 29 Nov. 5/2 We are .. not 
prepared to fling harsh words at any who do not at this 
moment agree with us. ^ ^ 

c. absol. To throw or aim a missile at. 

163s Quarles Emhl. 1. vii. 5 While death, that flings at 
all, Stands arm’d to strike thee down, avgzx Prior Cloe 
Hunting 20 \ and my Cloe take a nobler Aim : At human 
Hearts we fling, nor ever miss the Game. 1726 Shelvocke 
Voy. round World (1757) 132 They say they are sure of any- 
thing they fling at [with a lasso]. 

d. said of the sea, waves, wind, etc. 

1684 Burnet Th. Earth 1. vi. 75 Suppose a. .heap of Rocks 
to fall . . these would expel the waters out of their places with 
such a. .violence as to fling them among the highest Clouds. 
1781 Cowper Expostulation 273 The waves that .. fling 
their foam against thy chalky^ snore. 1796 Morse Amen 
Geog. II. 146 This spring .. is found to fling out about 
twenty-one tons of water in a minute. 1887 Bowen Virg. Ed. 
VII. 42 More cheap than the seaweed flung on the shore. 

e. To throw (dice) from the box. K\%o absol. 

x6s4 Whitlock Zootomia 423 Whole Armies then as 

truly having their lives played, as ever any private Souldier 
had, when condemned to fling for his. <31x700 Dryden 
(J.) ’Tis fate that flings the dice. X712 Ammox Spect. No. 
543 p 4 If One should always fling the same number with 
ten thousand dice. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W.ix, I only wanted 
to fling a quatre and S^et 1 threw deuce-ace five times. 

6. refl. To throw oneself; —sense i. 

1700 S.L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. Ind. 321 A steep Rock; 
whence,. the late King of Sittawack’s Wife and I)aughter 
flung themselves down headlong. i8ia J. Wilson isle of 
Palms n. 75 He flings himself down on his rocky tomb, 
1829 Lytton Devereux i. iii, I flung myself into his arms 
and wept. 1874 Green Short Hist. ii. § 6. 87 William flung 
himself, .into the first boat he found. 

b. fig. To fling oneself, one's energies, etc. into 
or upon ; to enter upon vigorously, take np with 
impetuous energy, abandon oneself to. Also, To 
fling oneself upon (a person) ; to confide oneself 
unreservedly to. 

1842 Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Life III. ix. 144. if 
they [Whigs] had flung themselves upon the people heartily 
and honestly, they might have set the Tories at defiance. 
1863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IX. xx. vii. 130 Goltz. .honestly 
flings himself upon his task. 1874 Green Short Hist. ii. 
§ 7. 100 [He] returned to fling himself into the life of the 
young nobles of the time. 1880 M'Carthy Own Timeslll. 
XXXV. Ill She had flung all her energies into the rebellion. 

7 . To extend (one’s arms) with a sudden move- 






mmt ; trans/. of a plant, etc. Also, to kick tip 
(one’s heels), etc. 

1657 J. Smith MysL Rhei, 248 When in shew of disdain- 
ful contempt of a person or thing we fling up our nose. 
1810 Scott Rady of L. i. xii, The pine-tree hung His 
shattered trunk, and . . flung His boughs athwart the nar- 
rowed sky. ^s8ao Qmsiion i, A shelving bank 

of turf, which .. hardly dared to fling Its green arms 
round the bosom of the stream. i8aa — Triumph of Life 
149 Maidens and youths fling their wild arms in air. 18334 
Tennyson Becket 23 The young colt.. flung up her heels. 

8. To cast scornfully "(one’s eyes, a glance) in 
a certain direction. 

1654 VimutacvL Zootomice How many fling their 
Eyes off a Book, having but spied the name? i8ax Clare 
VilL Minstr. I. 121 One careless look on me she flung. 

9 . To emit, send forth, give out, diffuse (light, a 
sound, odour, etc.') ; to throw or cause to fall (light 
or shade) or over an object. Also, to fling in 
(qiiot. 1704). 

1632 Milton Penseroso 131 When the sun begins to fling 
His flaring beams. 1634 — Comus 989 West winds, with 
musky wing, About the cedarn allies fling Nard and casia's 
balmy smells. 1704 Addison Italy (1705) 217 The Entry 
at both Ends [of a subterraneous passage] is higher than 
the middle Parts of it, and sinks by degrees, to fling in 
more Light upon the rest. 1712-4 Pope Rape Lock ii. 67 
EvVy beam new transient colours flings. 1755 Young 
Centanr v. Wks. 1757 IV. 231 This flings light on a part 
of Scripture, which has a cloud on it in some eyes. cxBoo 
K. White Poems (1837) 141 No gale around its coolness 
flings. 1876 Green Stray Stud. 3 The huge beeches that 
fling their cool shade over the grass. 

10 . a. To put (any one) suddenly or violently 
into prison, confinement, or the like ; * to force 
into another condition, properly into a worse ’ (J.) ; 
also, t to fling to death (obs.) 

cxifOo Desir, Troy 8843 Alphenor the fuerse flung he to 
dethe. iggi Spenser 543 Squallid Fortune, 

into basenes flong, Doth scorne the pride of wonted orna- 
ments. 1601 Weever Mirr. Mart. Evi, They were 
attache, and into prison flong. 1762 H. Walpole Vertue's 
Auecd, Pai?it. (1765) I. iii. 53 Mabuse; whose excesses 
. .occasioned his being flung into prison. 1776 Trial of 
Nitndocomar 66fi, I was, after the battle, flung into con- 
finement. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 98 Laud was 
flung into the Tower. 

b. To bring up or dispatch, (a body of troops) 
by a sudden or rapid movement ; to cause (troops) 
to fall on (the enemy). 

1707 Freind PeterhorovI s Cond. Sp. $5 His Lord.shIp 
found Methods to fling 500 Men into the Town. 1893 
Sayce Higher Criticism (1894) 426 He had flung his army 
on the western conspirators. 

11 . f a. Of an animal : To cast or shed (its coat) 
{phsi). b. To throw away, cast aside (as useless or 
burdensome), rare. 

<21547 Surrey Descr. Spring, Songes Sonn. (1585) 2 b, 
The Bucke in brake his winter coate he flinges. 1847 Ten- 
nyson Princess n. 48 You likewi.se will do well, Ladies, in 
entering here, to cast and fling The tricks, which make us 
toys of men. 

12 . To throw down, throw on the ground ; spec. 
in wrestling. Of a horse: To throw (his rider) 
off his back. 

<21797 Walpole (Webster) His horse started, flung 
him, and fell upon him. 1767 Cowper Let. 13 July, Poor 
Mr. Unwin, being flung from his horse as he was going* to 
his Church. 1783 Ainsworth Lai. Diet. (Morell) iv. s.v. 
Aleii Campi, Where Bellerophon wandered when flung by 
Pegasus. 1825 J., Neal Bro. Jonaihan 1. 257 If he ‘ flung * 
Carter, he would have to fight him afterwards. 1853 
Grandmother iii, Never a man could fling him; 
for Willy stood like a rock. 

flg. To give a fall to, cause to fall, overthrow. 
Also Sc.y to jilt. 

1790 Mortson Poems 152 (Girl speaks'! Had I that maxim 
kept I'd ne’er been flung. 1808 Jamieson Fling, to baffle, 
to deceive. 1828 Webster Fling v. 6 To baffle ; to defeat ; 
as, to fling a party in litigation. 1889 Tahlet 7 Dec. 897 
An opportunity to fling the Ministry, 

13 . slang. To get the better of, cheat, swindle, 
^ do ’ ; to cheat ^ (money, etc.). 

1749 Goadby Carew 146 One of the Gentlemen proffered 
to laya Wager he could not fling Dr. Glanfield. 1760 C. 
Johnston (1767) I Y. i. xii. 77 He finds.. that he 

cannot fling his worthy associate out of the whole spoil. 
Ibid., To try if there was any possibility for him to fling 
his. , mistress, and get the whole fortune himself. 1806 Surr 
Winter in Land. (ed. 3) II. 63 If I had not been, .monstrous 
lucky, .we should have been flung. 1830 Lytton P. Clifford 
xxxi, Bob. .cries, ‘ Flung the governor out of a guinea I ’ 

14 . Used in many phrases and idiomatic expres- 
sions merely as a variant (more emphatic or expres- 
sive of greater violence) of tht’ow or cast (see esp. 
Cast v. XIII) ; such are to fling aside, to disregard, 
reject ; to fling away, to discard, dismiss ; to throw 
away, squander, ruin ; to fling down, to throw on 
the ground, overthrow, demolish ; to fling off, to 
abandon, disown; to baffle in the chase, throw off 
the scent ; to fling up, to throw up (an earthwork) ; 
to give up, relinquish, abandon; also (diaL) to 
* rake up ’ and utter as a reproach. To fling [any- 
thing] in one’s teeth', see Cast 7^. 65. To fling 
open, to open suddenly or violently (also, to fling 
wide) ; similai ly, to fling to, to shut suddenly or 
forcibly. 

x6io Shaks. Temp. ii. i. 116 He trod the water Whose 
enmity he flung aside. 1874 Green Short Hist. vi. § 4. 
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298 This resolve of Colet to fling aside the traditional 
dogmas of his day. , 

16x3 Shaks; Hen. VIII, iii. ii. 441 Cromwel, I charge 
thee, fling away Ambition. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 
4 Of the western provinces, .she was the last that was con- 
quered, and the first that was flung away. 2865 Dickens 
Mnt. hr. 1. vi. Don’t fling yourself away, my girl. 2873 
Black Pr. Thule xxiL 371 Don’t fancy I am flinging away 
a fortune out of generosity. 

1587 Mirr. Mag., Sir N. Burdet Ixiii, On euery syde full 
fast wee flang the French men downe. 2695 Woodward 
Nat. Hist. Earth 11,(1723)124 These are so far from raising 
Mountains, that they overturn and fling down some of 
those which were before standing. 

1629 Fletcher & Massinger False One iv. ii, You flung 
me off, before the court disgrac’d me. 2722-4 Addison 
Sped. (J.) These men are too well acquainted with the chace 
to be flung off by any false steps or double, 2848 Thacke- 
ray Van. Fair xKV , He has flung us off; and leaves us to 
poverty. 

2649 Bp. Reynolds Serm. Hosea iv. 88 To goe from, his 
word, and fling up his bargaine. 2654 W hitlock Zbotdmia 
94 Should there be any occasion of flinging up new works 
about the lines of communication. 2662 Pepys Diary 15 
Sept., If she will not be ruled, I shall fling up my executor- 
ship. X743 Fielding Wedding-day ii. vi, If you stay one 
moment longer, I’ll fling up the affair. 1884 Pnttch 29 Nov. 
263/2 I’ve had enough of this game and will fling up 
politics. 

1858 Lytton What itnll he do 11. xii, You wrote to fling 
my churlish favours in my teeth. 2^2 Speaker 29 Oct. 
528/2 The elderly maxim about brevity being the soul of 
wit may be flung in my teeth. 

tsgs Shaks. fokn 11. i. 449 The mouth of passage shall we 
fling wide ope. And giue^ you entrance. 17x1 Addison 
Sped. No. no r 5 The Knight, .ordered all the Apartments 
to be flung open. 1847 Tennyson Princess vi. 314 Flin^ 
our doors wide I 2863 Mrs. H, Wood Mrs, Hallib. i. xxi, 
The young lady. . flung-to the door and departed. 2885 
Mabel /Collins Prettiest Woman xii, When the dawn 
broke he flung open his window. 

b. similarly with adj. as rrm//. rare. 

2863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IX. xxi. 268 There are a great 
many hands flung idle in the present downbreak of finance, 
III. \h. Comb, (the verb-stem used at trib.^, as 
fling-brand [attrib.), that kindles strife or makes 
mischief ; fling-dust, -stink, a contemptuous name 
for a harlot. 

1616 T. Admas Sacrif. Thank. 23 It would a little Code 
the preternaturall heate of the fling-brand fraternitie, as 
one wittily calleth them. 2622 Fletcher Wild Goose 
Chase iv. i, She is an English whore, a kind of fling-dust. 
One of your London light-o’-loves. 2679 T. Ticklefoot 
Trial Wakeman 7 That he was not President of the Bene- 
dictines, his Lordship affirmed from the Testimony of three 
Flingstinks. 

Flingee (fligi?*). nonce-wd. [f. Fling v. + -ee.] 
One at whom anything is flung. 

2879 Daily Hetos 5 July 4/6 The person roughly called to 
account by the schoolmaster was not the flinger but the 
flingee. 

Flinger (fli*gM). [f. Fling v. 4- -eb i.] One 
who flings, in various senses of the verb. 

a. in intr. senses: A dancer; also, one who 
rushes out of. Of a horse : A kicker. 

2500-20 Dunbar Pi’ww Ixiii, lo Musicianis, menstralis. . 
callandaris, and flingaris. 2519 Horman Vulg. xix. 170 This 
is a great kykar or a flyngac : and therfore 1 wyll nat come 
on his backe. 2599 Sandys Europx Spec. (1632) 219 Haere- 
tickes and Schkmatickes, flingers out of the ChurcL 282a 
Scott Pirate ix, ‘ I suld hae minded you was a flinger and 
a fiddler yourself.' 

b. trans. Qsxq who throws or casts. Flinger 
out : one who casts or drives out ; an expeller. 

2598 Florio, Pionibatore ..2 l violent flinger, a hurler. 
1600 J. MelVill Diary (1842) 52 Episcoporum exactor, 
the flm^r out of bishops. 2673 F. Kirkman Unlucky 
Citizen Yxfd. A iij, I ought not to look on the stone, but the 
hand of the flinger. 2852 Mrs. Browning Casa Guidi 
Windows 1. lois Were it good For any pope on earth to be 
a flinger Of stones against these high-niched counterfeits? 

Flinging (fli-gig), sb. [f. Fung v. + -ing ^.] 

1 . The action of the vb. Fling in various senses. 

237S Barbour Bruce vm. 324 The hors.,ruschit the folk 

in thair flynging. 2570 6 Lambarde Peranib. Kent ijZiC) 
415 King Henry the fourth, .kept the Saddle in all this 
leaping and flinging:. 2632 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 443 
Himselfe , , by the flinging of his horse was cast out of his 
sadle. 2727 Bailey vol. II, Flinging is the fiery, unruly 
Action of an unruly Horse, or a kicking with the Hind-legs, 

2 . concr. The thing thrown, a missile. 

1618 Bolton Flomis (1636) 315 Plying them what with 
darts, and all sorts of Singings . .scattred them all. 

3 . Comb., diS flinging-tree : (a) the striking part 
of the flail; [b) ‘ a piece of timber hung by way of 
partition between two horses in a stable ’ [Burns’ 

1800, Gloss.'). 

2785 Burns Vision i. ii, The thresher's weary flingin-tree 
The Tee-lang day had tired me. 

Flinging (fli’gig), ppl a* [f. Fling z'. 4--ing2.] 
That flings: a. Of a horse: That kicks, unruly, 
t b. Of the Fiend : Raging, rampant, turbulent (cf. 
quot. c 1435 in Fling v.i). f c. fig. Of a fault ; 
Fatal, damning. 

a. <22533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) 
Fviij, A lusty horse fyerse and flingyng. 258^ Higins 
Junius’ Nomenclator \7ja Equus cakitro, A flinging or 
kicking horse. 

b. <22529 Skelton the dotefy Duke of Albany 

Poems II. 317, I render the, fals rebelle, To the flingande 
fende of helle. 2560 Ingelend Disob. Child Fijb, The 
flyinge and [? =:flingandl fiende go with my wyfe. 

c. a 2577 Gascoigne Dan Barth, x, Wks. (1587) 67 At 


[ last (alas) she was vntrue, Whych flinging fault, because it 
j isDOt’bew. .1 maruell not. 

Flingy(fli *gi\<z. nonce-wd. [f. F ling .S’A + -Tf.3 
Inclined to fling or move abruptly ; jerky. 

! Fraser's Mag. XVI 1. 689 There was .. nothing 

I springy nor flingy in her movements. 

Flink (fligk), C/.S. [? alteration of Flinch.] 

I intr. To behave in a cowardly manner. 

2893 E. B. Custer Tenting on Plains xix. 388 All the 
: boys done bully, but Corporal Johnson — he flinked. 

Flint (flint', sb. Forms; 1-2 flint, south. 
vlint, -ynt, (4 flent, 5 flynd\ 4-6 flynt(e, 3- 
flint. IQ’S., flint str. masc. = MDu. vlint, related 
‘ to QT^Qt.flins vlins, mod.Ger. diaLj^/w), 

Dst.. flint str. masc., Sw. flinta wk. fern. ; usually 
, regarded as cogn. with Gr. ttAipSos tile.] 

1 . A kind of hard stone, most commonly of a 
steely gray colour, found in roundish nodules of 
varying size, usually covered with a white incrus- 
tation. In early and poetic use often put for hard 
stone in general. 

Chemicallj'-, it is one of the purest native forms of silica, 
and by modern mineralogists is classed among the chalce- 
donic varieties of that mineral. 

a 1000 Crist 6 (Gr.) past )?u. .gesomnise side weallas faeste 
^efose, flint unhfaecne. ciooo .Elpric Hum. xx. it He .. 
slob . . hone flint, and fleow sona of )>am flinte wseter. 
<jrix7S Lamb. Horn, 129 t>urh ^isse tacne Moyses werp ut 
j>tt Welle weter of }>an nerda flinte. 2377 Langl. P. PI. 
B. XIV. 64 And oute of h® flynte spronge pe flode pat folke 
& bestes dronke, a 2400-50 A texander 4447 Pat modire 
ws cried pat fourmed jae flode & pe flynt & pe faire lyndis. 
2594 Spenser Amordii xviii, The firmest flint doth in con- 
tinuance weare. 2758 Johnson Idler No. ^ p i A pillar 
of flint in the rocks of Hanga, 2832 G. R. Porter Porce- 
lain «S- Gl. 28 Flint is silica in a state nearly approaching 
to purity. 2855 Longf. Hiaw. iv. 163 Arrow-heads of flint, 
b. As a type of anything hard or unyielding. 
c 2320 Sir Trisir. 1451 pe deuel dragouns hide Was hard 
so ani flint. 2590 Spenser F. Q. i. ii. 36 Hart of flint would 
rew The undeserved woes and sorrowes, which ye shew. 
1606 Shaks. Ant. «$• Cl. iv. ix. 16 Throw my heart Against 
the flint and hardnesse of my fault. 2824 Scott Wav. 
xlvi, Callum, flint to other considerations, was penetrable to 
superstition. 2853 C. Bronte Villette xix, He struck on 
the flint of what firmness I owned. 

2 . This stone, or a fragment of it, with reference 
to its property of giving off sparks when struck 
with iron or steel. Flint and steel', an apparatus 
consisting of a piece of each of these substances 
used for procuring fire by the ignition of tinder, 
touchwood, etc, 

<2700 Epinal Gloss. 805 Peirafocaria, flint, Gloss. 

in Wr.-Wiilcker 469 Petra focaria, fyrstan, flint. ^2330 
Amis <5* A mil. 1321 Sir Amiloun, as fer of flint, With 
wrethe anon to him he wint, c 2450 Golagros ^ Gaw. 758 
As fyre that fleis fra the flynt. 2589 R. Harvey/'. Perc. 
(1590) 20 When the steele and the flint be knockde togitherj 
a man may light his match by the .sparkle. 1606 Shaks. 
Tr. <5- Cr. HI. iii. 257. 1665 Hooke Microg. 46 Sparks struck 
from a Flint and a Steel. 2794 Mrs. Radcliffe Afyj/. 
Udolpho xxxi, Ugo found a flint, and the torch was lighted. 
28x4 Scott Ld. of Isles i\.xxvi, As from the flint the fire. 
Flash’d forth at once his generous ire. 2853 L. Ritchie 
Wand, by Loire 81 The flint and^ steel, which a French 
peasant carrie.s for the service of his pipe. 
flg- 1659 B. Harris Parivats Iron Age 35 His offers 
were as flints, out of which they drew fire. 2677 Horneck 
X< iw vii. (1704) 422 My heart is all flint, but 

when . .struck sufficiently, it will then send forth holy fire. 

b. A fragment of this stone used to kindle the 
powder in a Flint-lock. 

1660 Boyle Hew Exp. Phys. Meek, xiv. 100 We . . caus’d 
a piece of Steel to be made of the form and bigness of the 
Flint, in whose place we put it. 1679 Levinz in Trial of 
White, Sr other y/rwrVjr 10 The Flint of the Pistol failed, 
1752 J. B. Maccoll in Scots Mag. Aug. (1753) 402/2 The. . 
gun had an old wore flint in it. 2808 Wellington in Gurw. 
Desp. IV. 49 Each soldier will have with him three good 
flints. 2822 Byron Hints from Hor. 555 Dogs blink their 
covey, flints withhold the spark. xBg^ Regvl. Insfr. 
Cavalry i. 30 In fixing the flint of Carbines . . the flat side 
of it must be placed upwards or downwards. 

3 . A nodule or pebble of flint. In early and poetic 
use often applied to any hard piece of stone. 

c 2300 Havelok 2667 So that with al^er-lest dint Were al 
to-shiuered a flint. 2523 Ld. Berners F^'oiss. L xvii. 18 
A ryuer ful of flynt and great stones. C2611 Chapman 
lUcU VI. 541 The flints he trod upon Sparkled with lustre 
of his arms. 2634 SirT. Herbert Trav. 3 They .shaved 
their heads with flints and other stones. 2662 J. Davies 
tr. Mandelslo’s Trav. 276 They use in their buildings, the 
flints, which they find by the Sea-side. 1740 Dyer Ruins 
Rome 281 Those ancient roads, o’er whose broad flints 
Such crowds have roll’d. 2816 W. Smith Strata Ident. 7 
Knotty and irregular Flints. 1876 Page Adv. Text-bk. 
Geol. xviii. 340 Flints and other nodular concretions. 

4 . Phrases. As true as flint, used to express firm- 
ness in allegiance. To get or wring water from a 
flint, used to express extreme difficulty in doing 

something. To skin a flint', a hyperbolical ex- 
emplification of avarice. [To set one's face^ like 
a flint : firmly, steadfastly. 

138a Hl'iCLXB Ezek. iii. 9 Y 5aue thi face as an adamaunt, 
and as a flynt. a 2592 Greene George a Greene Dram. Wks. 
II. 189 Faith, I see, it is as hard to get water out of a flint, 
as to get him to have a bout with me. 2597 xst Pt, Return 
fr. Pamass. i. i. 141 Hoping to wringe some water from 
a flinte. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. in. vi. § 37 They would, in 
a manner, make pottage of a flint. 2847 Marry at Childr. 
H. Forest xi, As true as flint was Jacob Armitage. 2859 
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Kinesis^ Mhc, mM. 32X: Set Hs face ^1884 

Besant Gidem n. xxxi, Just as the toper, squeezes 

the 'empty hottk and the miser skins the flint 

II. Transferred senses. 

:,6* A flint-like substance, a. , (see qnot.^ 1892)- 
"b, (see quot. 1S47.) c* siioxt fox JHuf-^kide {set 

1709 Blair in FktZ Trms. XXVH. 102 They rhorn.^ 
..'have a Protuberance arising from it 
Ailing up their Capacity, if eavous, comraomy call d the 
Flint, rSoa Nerihumhid, Gi&ss,, Flinty the core of an 
animara horn . . The term i,s likewise applied to the hard 
excrescence formed on a cow’s head where a horn has 
been knocked 6fF. ^ • ' 1 • .« 

*847 Hallivtoll, refuse barky m making 

^x88sC. T. l^KVxs Leather i. i. 54 Bry flint is a thoroughly 
dry hide that has not been salted. ^ . . j 

6 , An avaricious person, a miser, skin-flint, 

1840 Dickens Oid C. Sk&j> vii, The money which the^ old 
flint—rot him— first taught me to expect that 1 should share 
with her at his death. 

7 , slang. (See quotsi) 

1764 Chrpn. in Mn- 66/2 Journeymen taylors . . who, 

refusing to comply with the masters terms, and the regu- 
lations of the magistrate, call themselves Flints, in con- 
tradistinction to those who submit, and are m derision 
stiled by the first Dungs, r77» Fmlars 11. v, bhall 

the Flints, like them [Dungs], e er sink to slaves^ • 1820 
Scott Ivanhoe xHii, To see whether the heroes of the day 
are, in the heroic language of insurgent tailors, flints or 
dunghills. 1859 «• V., Flint, an operative who 

works for a ‘society ’ master— full wages. 

. III. attrih, and Comb.^ 

8 , simpU atirih. {ox adjl)*. Of flint. . . 

CX17S Lamb. Horn, 81 Me sciilde in be ehtuhe dei bet 

knaue child embsniben mid ane ulint sexe. Huloet, 

Flvnt, or of flynte, silicens. 1711 Hearnb Loiteci. lUxt. 
Hist, ^oc.) III. 163 A Flint Weapon and divers other Anti- 
quities. tSst D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) IL in, m. 87 
Flint arrows and other primitive weapons. 1884 Dawson 
in Lemtre H. Aug. 490^ Tlint knives were used for sacri- 
ficial and surgical purposes. 

h. elHpt. for Flij^t-olass. : 

»7SS Oppenkeim^s Patetti Specif. no. 707 The compounds 
of the flint contain two parts of lead, one part sand, and one 
part of saltpetre or borax. x8i6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. ^ 
Art II. 21X French glass; .is found to produce the greatest 
quantity' of electricity next to English flint. ^ 

0. General comb. : £l. simple attrib*, as jflint- 
fragment, •nodule, •rock, -tile. b. objective, as 
fmt’digger, -worker \ fiint-nsing adj. C. instru- 
mental, as Jlmt-keaded, -wrapped adjs. d. para- 
synthetic and similative, as •\Jlint-edi&d, f-g'rey, 

•kard, i dmrdy z^js. - 1 . 

x8o9 sporting Mai. XXXIIL 263 A ^flint-digger on the 
new Brighton road-' 1665 Dryden Ind. Fmperor in. lu, 
Lay your ^»flint-edged weapon by. axooo Riddles iv. 19 
(Grd^Flintgrmsne flod, iS94 J- Dickenson Arisbas (1878) 
77 Heart more %intbard then beating waue.shaue wrought 
On sea-washt rockes. x 6 o 6 N. Baxter Mom Created in 
Farr 5’.' P. If as, / (1848) 23S The hraine. .Both maters, and 
the ■’‘flint.hardie sculL 1884 Dawson in Leisure^ AT. Aug, 
200/2 They used *flint-headed arrows for footing birds. 
1879 Sir G. G. Scott Lect Archit. 1. 220 The Romans . . 
were successful in employing , . the *flint nodules of Kent. 
X871 Palgrave Lyr. Poems 77 As honey fiom the,*flint-rpck 
shed. 1428 in Heath Grocerd Comp, (1869' 6 Chalke, *flint- 
tyles.and estrlche boarde. xZ^ Academy 18 Aug. 120/3 
The old ^flint-using folk. 1876 D. Wilson Preh. If an ni. 
fed. 3) 79 The whole region . , is rich in remams of the old 
■^flint-workers. 1646 G. Daniel Poems Wks. 1878 I. 12, 

I stood A vene Statua.. Not «Flint-wrapt Niobe, more 
stone did rise. n 

10, Special comb.: flint-coal (see quot); flmt- 
core (see quot, and Core shd- 5) » flint-find, a dis- 
covery of flint implements ; flint-flake, a ‘ flake 
or chip of flint used in prehistoric times as a cutting 
instrument ; flint-folk, people who, in prehistoric 
times, used flint implements ; flint-gravel, gravel 
containing flints ; flint-gun, a gun with a flmt- 
lock; flint-head, an arrow-head made of flint; 
t flint-heart a. s=next; flint-hearted hard- 
hearted; flint-hide (see quot.); flint-knacker « 
next; flint-knapper, one who fashions flints to 
any desired shape ; so flint-knapping, fashioning 
flints (for gun-locks, etc.) ; flint-man, one of the 
‘ flint-folk ^ flint-mill, {d) Pottery, a mill in which 
calcined flints are ground to powder for mixing 
with clay to form slip for porcelain ; (3) Mining, 
‘a mode formerly adopted for lighting mines, in 
which flints studded on the surface of a wheel were 
made to strike against a steel and give a quick 
succession of sparks to light the miner at his work* 
(Knight) ; f flint-moving a., -that would move a 
heart of flint ; flint-paring flint- 
pit, a pit from which flint has been taken ; flint- 
rope, the stem of the sponge Hyalonema Sub&Uii 
(Cass.) ; flint-skinning, fig. the action of ‘ skin- 
ning a flint’, parsimonious saving; flint-soot (see 
quot.]; flint -sponge, the sponge Hyalonema 
mirabilis {Cent. Dict>^ \ flint-wall, ‘ a wall made 
of broken flints set in mortar, and with quoins of 
masonry * (Knight) ; flint-ware, U.S. name^ for 
Stone- WARE, q.v. ; flint- wheat (see quot.) ; flint- 
wood, a name in New South Wales for Hucalyptus 
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pUularisi .tfiiat-wort,. a name .for aconite^ sug- .i 
gested by Pliny’s statement that it grows on bare 

rocks (rntdrs caufibns)» ■ . 1 

' 1841 Hartshobne Saiopia Anitqiia 427 * Flint Coal a coal 
measure so called, partly from its hardness, and partly trom 
reposing upon a, siliceous rock. xZS^AthenssuntT^XL.a’^p 
Small arrow-heads and *flint-cores, from which such articks 
had been flaked, were found. 1865 Lubbock PrM. Pnnes 
iv. (1890) III ‘ *FUnt.finds',. . resembling in many respects ; 
these Danish ‘ coast-finds % are not . unknown 
country', 1851 D. Wilson Prek. Ann. {1863) L 175 
and un.sHapely fragments of flint, known by the' name ot 
*Fiint-FIakes. 1879 Lubbock v. 155 ^'he simplest 

flint-flake forms a. capital knife. 74 Carpenter 
Pkys, I. ii. § 88 Races of men, which (hke the old f > 

had made but a’ very slight advance in the arts^of iite. x8os 
Lubbock Preh. Times -kiu (1869) 408 All the flint gravels 
in the South East of England have been produced by the 
destruction of chalk. 1849 E. E. Napier Bxettrs. S. Africa 
II. 161 This inconyenience— with a *flint gun—is generally 
to he remedied without flring off the piece, x^f> Morse 
Amer. Geog. II. 151 The ^flint-heads of arrows made use of 
by the Caledonians. 1827 G. Higgins Celtic prmds 226 
The Celts and flint-heads prove nothing. 1590 Ldw, II J, 

II. i. 14 Make a *flint-heart Scythian pitifuU xs^o Becon 
Flomer Godly Pray ersVt&i, JFhs, II. r6dh, Noman, excepte 
he be "‘^flint hearted, can rede the history .. ■without most 
large teares. 1633 Massinger & Fmhu Fat ppoiury iv. 
iv, You prove ungrateful, Flint-hearted CharaloLS. x885 A. 
Watt Leather Manuf iii. 30 I>ried Hides, .are sometimes 
called ‘*flint* hides, from their excessive hmdness. 1879 
MneycL Brit. IX. 325/2 In 1876 there were 2 r’'- flint knap pers 
in Brandon. 1887 Illustr, Bond. News 15 Oct. 468. 1 he . . 
almost extinct trade of ^flint-knapping. 1872 BAGEHori^/zj- 
sics & Pol. (1876) 100 We are dealing with people capable 
of history. , not with pre-historic *flint-men. 1757 Brindley 
in Smiles Engineers I. r46 A new *flmt mill [in the 

Potteries], <21853 yiooxee. Sylph s Ball vm. 29 Musical nmt- 
mills— swiftly played By elfin ' hands— that . . Gave out, at 
once, both light and sound. 1600 S. Nicholson Acolastvs 
(1876) 36 And as I story my ^flint-momng wrong, Weepe 
thou, i860 UoTum Netherl. 1 . ^1. 323 During this tedious 
*flint-paring, Antwerp. , w'as falling into the hands of Philip. 
xSqi D. Wilson Right Hand 62 A number of nint-pits . . 
neat Brandon, 1^3 Miss Braddon <§• Pilgr. 1. vm. 92 
Her small economies, her domestic cheese-panng and flint- 
skinning’* ^577 Googe II^Tesbftchs in. (X57®) x *>7 
Take “Flint soote, that is hard dryed vpon a Post or roole, 
and beate it into powder. 1741 Chambers Cyfi. s. v. WaLl, 
“Flint, or Boulder-Walls, are frequently used m divers parts 
for fence-walls. ■ 1782 J. Scott ZA x Garden 16 Where .. 
rough flint. walls are deck d with shells and ores. 1859 A IL 
Year Round No, 32. 126 Turkish flint-wheat is one of 
those recommended as ‘ a hardy, full vanet^^ •with, .a long, 
flinty, light-eoloured berry 1565 Golding Ovid s Mp. vii. 
(1587) 94 a, A goblet ready filld With juice of “fimt-woort 
venomous. , ^ rr> 

Flint (iint), 57 . [f. prec. sb.] trans. a. To fit 

(a gun] with a flint to furnish or provide (a person) 
with a flint or flints, b. To pave (ground) with 
flints ; in quot. X?. 

1803 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. II. 292 Ihese partiw 
will parade .. and then be completed to thirty-six rounds 
and well fiinted. x8i6 Cou Hawker Dicory^ (18931 1. 146 
The same gun . . which was neither cleaned atresh nor even 
new flinted. 1834 Landor ExanL Shake. W ks. 1840 11. 
276/r The groundwork and religious duty not being wdl 
rammeivbeaten and flinted. 1848 J . Grant .<4 dv. A ide^de^C. 

XXV, Most carefully flinted and loaded. _ , 

■f Fliut^d (fli'nted),/;^/. a. Ohs. [f. Flint so, 
+ -ED^; cf. MDa,jfw 2 /^^^in sense 2 .] 

I. Of or consisting of flint, 

1568 T. Howell Arb. Aniitie (1879] 32 Then flinted stones 
and barked tree; .Shall waile my wofull hap by thee, 
k Hard j cruel, imfeeling. , , , , 

1583 Stanyburst Aeneis ni. (AtB) 79 We the kyrth place 
detest of flinted ' VUsses. 1387 M. <^rove Pelaf s Sf Htpp^ 
(1878) 35 Would it not moue a frozen.heart yea flinted tor to 

f Pli’HtorecL, obs. rare'^^, [? ioxfiint- 

eared \ or f. Fltnt + "Eb 5 + -ED I.] (See quot.) 

1523 Fitzherb. Pliisb. § 34 Peeke wheate hath a red eare 
.. aiid oft tymes it is flyntered, that is to saye, small come 
wrynkeled and dryed. 

Plrntfal, a. mnee-wd. [f. Flint sb. + -pul.] 
«Flinty<2. , . X.. 

1576 R. L[inche] Diella (1877I 65 Thinking . . shee by his 
ab^nce might at length intenerate herflintfull hart. 

Flint-glass.^ 1. A pure lustrous glass, now 
made from a composition of oxide, sand, and 
alkali ; originally made with ground flint or pebble 
as the siliceous ingredient, ^ 

1683 WORLIDGE in Houghton Lett. II. 42 A Pipe made of 
Chrystal, or Flint-Glass. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory !, xjx 
Flint Glass is of the same: general kind with thm which m 
other places is called crystal glass. Barter 

Porcelain Sr Gl. 138 The manufacture of flint glass was first 
begun in England in the year x^i. 1867 J. Hogg Mtcrosc. 

II. 1. 19 A lens of crown-glass will have a longer focus tlian 

a similar one of flint-glass. ^ 

1 2. (with a and pll) A vessel or other article 
made of this glass. Obs. . _ 

167s Shane PISS. 857- 18 Sept., 
croft to export flint glasses, .to Ireland. 1708 Apollo 
No. 57- 2/1 Two Gentlemen sitting m a Tavern, .heard 
a flint Glass Crack. X766. Entick London IV . 2S0 A glass- 

house for making flint-glasses. 

1683 WoRUDGE in Houghton Lett. 1. 166 A Syphon, .made 
of a Crystal or Flint-glass Pipe. in P^d.Tran^ 

LXXIV. 343 A filint-glasa retort. xSsx^Brewster Optics^. 
82 The focal length of the concave finU-glass lens. _ 187^1 
tr. Schelleds Speefr. Anal. XIX* 67 The flint-glass prism is 

replaced' by one of bisulphide pf carbon. 


FLINTY. 

PUntify (flM'fei). + -(J>T.] 

To turn to Bint. Hence FU'iitmed///. <i., FU-nti- 

fying vhl. sb. or ppl. a, . ^ ^ 

1709 Kirwan Geol. Ep. 447 T^re is' no partial irnpreg. 
nsLtmx nor any gradatiPn of the flintyfymg operation. 1889 
in. iv. 62 Rugged and fimtified 

knobs and edges [of oysters]. _ , 

Flmtless (fli-ntlcs), a. [f. Flint: sb. + -less.] 
Without a fliiit or flints. , ^ , . 

xBtoSportingMag. XXXVI. 273 One pi Forsyth s gun- 
locks, which, flintless, goes off by percussion. 1865 Reader 
22 Apr. 461/1 A bed of comparatively flmtless chalk overlies 
one with many flints. . 

Fli'ut-loc'k- [See Lock.] a. A gun lod^ m 
which a flint, screwed to the cock, is . struck against 
the hanimer and produces sparks which ignite the 
priming in the flash-pan. Also attrib,, zs filint- 
lock mn, musket, b. A gun fitted with this lock. 

1683 Sir Jas. Turner Pallas Armaia 176 It were there- 
fore eood, that for the half of the hluskets (if not for them 
all' flint-locks were made. 1833 J. Holland Metal 

1 1. So The soldiers of that duchy [Brunswick] first obtained, 
in 16S7, flint-locks, instead of matchlocks. 1887 Whitaker^ s 
Almanack 541 The old flint-lock musket became famous ni 
the Peninsular War under the name of ‘ Brown Bess . _ 

Plence Pliat-locked a., fitted' with a flmt-lock. 

X885 Century Mag. XX IX. 684 The long ftint-locked rifle. 

Fli-ntstoiie. [f. Flint r A -t- S tone.] 

L ^ Flint sb. 1 . 

c t34o Cursor M, 20897 (Fairf.^ Soroufully ken fel he doun 
In liknes of flint-, stane. 137S Cmitic. de CreaUone 983 m 
Anglia I, Out of \>c flynt ston Mpyses d^\e ywis water out 
rennen. 153S Goverdale Ps. cxui[i]. 8 The God of lacob 
..turned .. tlie flynt stone in to a sprynginge well. 1855 
Longf. Iliaw, XXL 64 And the earth became as flint-stone. 

2. =FliNt .tA 2 , 3 . 

C1400 M aundev. (1839) V. so Men kutten the Braunches 
with a scharp Flyntston. r xA 7 S Pi<^t Wr.-Wukker 

768/10 Silex, a flyntstone. iS3S Covekdale 1. -t haue 
hardened my face like a flynt stone. 1585 T. Washington 
tr. Nicholay’s Poy. iv.xxix. 151 Prometheus, .was. .thefirste 
that stroke fire out of the flint stone. 1638 Sanderson 
Serm. ll. 11 1 You may as soon squeeze water out of a 
flintstone. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus xxiu. 4 Each for 
penury fit to tooth a flint-stone. 

Flinty (flrnti), a. [f. Flint 5 A + -yL] 

1. Of or consisting of flint ; derived from flint, 
xsgx Smaks. 1 Hen. VI, ii. i. 27 L^t ys resolue to -^ede 

their flinty bulwarkes. 1714 Gay Trivia 1. 12 Earth fi om 
her Womb a flinty Tribute pay.s. 1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 
447 Pieces of fo-ssil wood have been lound penetrated with 
flinty matters. x8io Scott Lady of L. l. xi, Each puTOle 
peak, each, flinty spire, Was bathed m floods of living fire. 
1891 T. Hardy 7’m viii, Sometimes ..flinty sparks from 
the horse's hoofs outshone tlie daylight, 
b. Full of flint-stones. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 599 Tke gathering up of Flints m 
Flinty Ground . . is no good Husbandir. . *8oa Playfair 
mJr. Hutton. Th. 108 Such a body of flinty gravel as is 
found about Kensington. . ' . , 

2. Resembling flint ; a. m texture or m colour. 

1641 Best (Surtees) pp Flinty wheate; that 

is, if vow bite a come a.sunder with youx teeth, yow shall 
see that the meale of it is of a darkish, hley, and ninty 
colour. 1779 J. Moore Vie^v Soc. Rr, IL Iv. 57 Black 
stones of a flinty texture. 1853 Kane GrmneU hxp.xx^ 
(1856) 258 We had to quarry out the blocks [of ice] m flinty^ 
glassy lumps. 1859 ISee/f F lint 4 10]. 

b. Huving the characteristic qualities of flint;, 
hard", impenetrable, rugged. _ 

. 1542 R. Copland Gadyeds Terap. A. uj, Tlie cause. . that 
before made the vlceres harde and flynty. 1602 Marston 
Ant <«• Mel. i. Wks. 1856 L 17 The flintie rocks groand at 
his plaints. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in, 357 ^ongh upon 
the flinty Rock he lyes. 1847 Emerson Poems Monaduoc 
Wks. (Bohn) L 435 The country’s flinty f&cj. Like wax, ^their 
fashioVmg skill betrays^ 187* Baker File 
The mare, .scattering the rounded pebbles, .from her tlmty 
hoofs. 18^ York Herald 19. Aug- 7/2 All the new gram 

comes to hand in a flinty condirian. . a. 

3. fig. Of a- person or his heart : Obdurate, un- 
feeling, hard-hearted. {QVstonyf) 

1536 Latimer toCromivellmSerm. f 
If his heart be so stony, so flinty. 1601 Shaks. Alls IVell 
IV. iv. 7 Gratitude Through flmue Tartars hosome would 
neeue forth. X79S Burke Th. Scarcity \/ks. 1842 II. 250 
The flinty heart and griping hand of base 
Carlyle Misc. 11857) 1. 272 We ourselves ^^^ve known Ae 
flintiest men, who professed to have wept over them. X87S 
Miss Eraddon 0 />en Verd. I. ii. 29 ‘Fathers have flinty 

hearts’, retorted Kenrick lightly. ■ , 

quasi-^cfz/. iS8o Lupton Sivqila 72 Their stonny hartes 
are so flintie hai-de. tt 1 1 .1. 

b. Of immaterial things : Hard ; harsn. 

1613 Uncasing of Machivits Instr. 14 This is the maty 
course of this our age. 1643 Milton Divorce 11. x vi. (i. 851) 
103 The gracious . . not ruthlesse and flinty ordinance of 
manage. ^x888 Star 28 Nov. 2/5 Mr. George struck out 
sharp, strong, flinty sentences. ^ ij- + 

4. attrib. and Comb , as fiintydookingsxG]. \ 
hearted a,, {a), of a person: Hard-hearted; { 0 ) 
Having a hard or flint-like core. 

1626 Massinger Rom, A ciorin. ii, If he were not A ^y- 
hearted slave, he could not use One of his 
1845 Ld. Campbell Chancellors (1857) V. cxi. 192 Ihe flinty- 
hearted father asked what settlement was to be made iipon 
his daughter, i860 All Year Round N<x 48. 515 
flinty-hearted potatoes. 1890 Pall Mall G, 29 Aug. 7/2 A 
dark flinty-looking grain rebounds from your . 

Hence Tli-ntily adv., in a flinty manner ; Pli'nti-' 

ness, the quality of being flinty, , ^ 

1607 Hieron Wks, 1. 362 When there is an vmuersalB 
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FLIPPAI^T, 


fiintiitesse in mens hearts. 1840 Dickens OM C^ S 7 io/ xi. 
Some people would have been all fiintiness and granite* 
1871 Proctor Light Sc. 290 The peculiar grktiness and 
fiintiness of its structure. 1879 Tinsley's Mag. XXiV. 35 
Her aunt was a flintily just woman. 

• Flip [?f. P'lif v.y with the sense of 

* whipping up ^ into froth. Cf. mod.Ndrman patois 

phlippey c\d.tr mixed with brandy and sjdces 
(Moisy JJict. du Falois JVbrmand)^ which is prob- 
ably of English origin. See Skeat in i%//. Soc. 
Trans. 18S9.] 

f l. The slimy scum rising to the surface of salt- 
pans. OifS. 

3:68a J. Collins Making of Salt in Eng. 31 The shallow 
Pans.. are left open.. to carry away the Flip, or Slime in 
Currents. 

2 . A mixture of beer and spirit sweetened with 
sugar and heated with a hot iron. (Cf. 

Congreve Love for L. m. iv. Thus we live at sea ; 
cat biscuit, and drink flip. 1709 Brit. Apollo II. No. 22, 
3/1 The Gypsie "With Flip and Geneve got most Damnably 
Typsie. 1755 Mem. Capi. P. Drake I. xiiL 99 The Sailors 
were plentifully supplied with their, favourite Liquor Flip. 
tSm L. Hunt Indicator No. 23 (1822) I. j8o With oceans 
of flip and grog. 1872 C. D. Warner Backlog Stud. 16 
In those good old days it was thought best to heat the 
poker red hot before plunging it into the mugs of flip. 

3 . Comb.: flip-dog (see quot. 1836). 

1836 Smart, Flip-dog^ tax iron heated to warm fiip. 183* 
S. Judd Margaret rr. xi. 164 Warm your nose with Porter’s 
flip-dog. 

Flip (dip), sb."^ Also 7 phlip. [f. Flip 

1 . A smart stroke or blow, a fillip. Alsoy^^^. 

1692 Locke Toleration mi. iv. 103 A Phlip on the Fore- 
head -.may be Penalty enough. tZxZ Sporting Mag. III. 
29 Newton by a smart left-handed flip, drew the claret in 
profusion from his mouth. 1884 Besant Dorothy Forster 
ll. xiv. 64 The rubs and flips which we poor women 
have to endure from harsh masters. 

2 . A sudden jerk or movement ; a flash or flicker 
of light. 

1821 Haggart fed. 2) 23 Turning towards the prad 
[i. e. honse] Barney made a very unceremonious flip at the 
bit. 1867 F. Francis Angling vi(i88o) 225 This sometimes 
will require seven or eighty* flips ’..to effect. 1873 G. 0. 
Davies Moutit, ^ Mere xiii. 98 A derisive flip of their 
white tails. i88x Blackmore Christowell xli, Flips of 
reflected lightning here, there, and everywhere, shone upon 
the roadway. 

fg. 1888 G. Moore in Fortn. Eev. Feb. 249 Madame 
Bovary, with the little pessimistic flip at the end of every 
paragraph, is the most personal of books. 

3. =- Fillip sh . 3. 

i88i Blackmore Christowell xlvii, I must have a flip to 
my system. 

Flip I, flip), dial, and If.S. [f. Flip v. (sense 
5).] a. s.w. dial. In various senses : (seequots.). 
b. l/.S. Voluble. 

1847 HALLiwELL,Z7ij^. .(3) Nimble; flippant. Devon.^ 1863 
W. Barnes Dorset Dial. 55 Flip, very kindly or friendly 
in talking. 1888 Elworthv W. Somerset Wordbk., 
Flip, pliant, flexible, same as Limber. 1893 Columbus 
(Ohio) Disp, 13 Apr., She was disposed to be flip with her 
tongue. 

triip, a .^ [?f. the vb.; cf. Flicky, Flig, 
Fliggt, Flisk, Fletch.] 

vjzr^ Lond. Gccz. No. 6181/4 Stolen.. a.. Gelding, .with., 
what is called a Flip Tail. 

Flip (flip), v. [Prob. onomatopoeic ; cf. Fillip v, 
Not in Johnson, Todd, or Webster 1864.] 

1 . trans. To put into motion with a flip or fillip, 
to ^ shoot’; to toss (a coin) with a flip. Also 
absol. To flip tip (? U.S.) : to toss tip. 

1616 W. Browne Brit. Past. ii. iii. 200 A.s when your 
little ones Doe twixt their lingers flip their Cherry-stone.s- 
1665 Glanvill Scepsis dfrz. xix. 122 When it’s under ques- 
tion, ’twere as good flip cross and pile, as to dispute for’t. 
1839 Thackeray Major Gahagan i, She. .would flip the 
rice into her mouth with her fingers. 1861 'Thoknbury 
Turner II. 123 Maldng a pellet of it, and flipping it into 
his eye. 1867 F. Francis Angling iii. (1880) 81 Flip a few 
bits of grounAbait in. *879 M. Y. Tribune 4 Oct., (Cent.) 
The two great men could flip up to see which should have 
the second place. 1883 ‘ H ugh Conway ’ Family Affair I. 
xii. 229 Flipping the ash from his cigarette. 

2. * Fillip zi. 2. 

1394 Lyly Moth. Bomb. v. iii, Like ivie he her fast does 
hold. .And flips her too. 3:676 D’Urfey Mad. Fickle^ v. ii, 
Sirra, you shall be hufft and cufft, and flip’d and kick’d, 
Sirra, if you talk of private Rooms, zridgs Wood Life 
(1848) 188 Then the scholars made some resistance by 
flipping them on the cheek. 

3 . intr. To make a flip or fillip with the fingers. 
Also qwsid-trans. To give a flip with (the finger). 

1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. xxv, He revenges himself by 
flipping at their ears. 1839 Lang IVand. India 34 * My 
heart is as hard as this rock,’ she said, flipping her finger 
against the granite. 

4 . trans. To move or throw about with a flip 
or sudden jerk. 

1712 Steele Sped. No, 376 P 2 To twirl, flip or flirt a 
Fan. X867 F. Francis Angling vi. (1880) 225 You must 
. .flip your fly to and fro to shake the water out and so dry 
it for another cast. 1884 Leeds Mercury Wkly. Supp. 15 
Nov. 1/6 The carriole-driver.. is seated so low that the tail 
is constantly flipped over the reins. 

6. intr. To move wdth a flip or jerk ; to step 
lightly and nimbly, 

1863 Kingsley Water Bab. 105 He.. began flirting and 
flipping up and down and .singing. ^ 1881 Blackmore 
Christowell iv. Still there were lapses in the vigilance of 


the brook, where a lady, with her .skirts up, might flip 
through, i885 Science VII. 263 When the water had 
disappeared, eight mackerel were found flipping about 
the deck. . 

6. trans. To strike smartly and lightly (with a 
whip, or the like) ; to flick. 

i86i Pycroft Agony Point II. iv. 45 Minnie laughed and 
flipped her old friend with her glove. 1863 W.Barnes Dorset 
Dial. 53 Flick or Flip, to snap lightly with a whip. 1866 
R. M. Ballantyne Slnf ting Winds Pm. gpi Taking 

up his whip., and flipping the toe of his boot with it. 
b. intr. To make a sharp stroke at. 

1893 S. Grand Heavenly Twins (1894! 332 Viciously flip- 
ping at the flowers, as he passed, with the stick he carried. 

7 . slang. To shoot with a pistol, etc. 

3:812 J. H. Vaux Flask Did., Flip, to shoot. 1834 H. 
Ainsworth Roohwood iv. Hi, * Flip him, Dick— fire or I’m 
taken,’ cried King. 

Flipe ( fiaip), sb. north. Also 6 flLepe, 6-9 flype. 
[cf. IDm. jieh.,Jlep, a forehead-cloth worn by women, 
^ti.Jiip lap, protruding piece (of a shirt, etc.), lip 
of a wound, mod.Icel. a horse’s lip; cf. also 
next vb., from which the senses in 2 are derived.] 

1 . A fold or flap ; the flap or brim of a hat. 

1330 Palsgr, 552/2, I tourne up the fiepe of a cap, 1571 

Wills <St Imv. N. Counties (Surtees) I. 361, Vj cappes w‘'‘ 
flypes in y» neke iiij j. a 1689 W. Cleland Poems 11697) 12 
With good blew Bonnets on their Heads; Which on the 
one side had a flipe, Adorn’d with a Tobacco pipe. 1796 
W. Marshall Yoj'ksk. (ed. 2) II. 319 Flipe (of a hat); the 
Vjrim. 1828 Bewick Mem. (1862) 38 In what king’s reign 
his hat had been made was only to he g^iesr-ed at, but the 
flipes of it were very large. x868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloxs., 
Flipe, the brim of a hat. 

2 . dial. (See quots.) 

1S47 Halliwell, Flipe, a flake of snow. xSgz Northumbld. 
Gloss , Flipe, Flype,z. thin piece, a piece of skin tom off. 
To take off in flypes, is to take off in thin pieces. 

Hence Flip(p)ed ppl. a., having a flap. 

1886 Pall Mall G, 4 June ii/i A Jew, in a flipped hat of 
mottled straw. 

Flipe (flsip), V. Chiefly Sc, Also flype, flip. 
[?f. prec. sb. (which how^ever is not recorded so 
early) ; cf. \iT^2L. flippe to skin.] 

I . trans. To strip off (the skin, etc.) ; to peel, 
flay. Also, i* to flipe off. Obs. exc. dial. 

<ri4oo Destr. Troy 954 He..fllypit of the fllese. 1724 
Ramsay Gent. Shepk. iv. i, And ten sharp nails.. Can flype 
the skin o’ ye’r cheeks out o’er your chin. *813 W. Leslie 
Agric. Surv. Nairn Gloss., To Flyp, to ruflle hack the 
skin. 1827 Tennant Papistry St omid 210 Great faulds o* 
capper aff were flypit. 1892 Northumbld. Gloss. s.v„ * Aa 
flyped him ’ figuratively used, means ‘ I robbed or stripped 
him’. 

t 2 . To turn up or down, to fold back ; also, to 
turn inside out. Also with up. Obs. 

^ 3:530 Palsgr. 552/2 I flype up my sieves, as one dothe that 
intendeth to do some thynge. c 1538 Lyndesay Supplic. 
97 Thair faldingis flappis about thair feit, Thair laithlie 
lyning furtbward flypit. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 
451, 1 used often to flype up the lids of my eyes. 3:788 
3i. PiCKEN Poems Glo.ss„ Flype, to turn outside in, 1847 
Halliwell, Flip up, to turn up one’s sleeves. 

3 . Comb., flxpe-wool dial. ( Hawick) : « skin-wool. 
Hence Fliped ppl. a., of a fleece : Tom off bodily. 
i888 Daily News lo Sept. 2/6 Wool, .fiiped fleeces, 84u:. 

t Fli’perous, a. Obs. rare. 

1611 CoTGR. s. V. Coquette, h. pratling or proud gossip; 
a Asking, or fiiperous minx. 

Flip-fiap (flrpflsep), adv.,sb.2ccA a. [onomato- 
poeic reduplication of Flap, expressive of repeated 
oscillating movement.] 

A. adv. With a repeated flapping movement. 

1383 Stubbes Anat. Abus. i. (1879) 51 Then they goe 

flip flap in the' wiude. 177^ in Ash. 1894 Crockett 
Raiders 35 Flounders fried in oatmeal, .with their tails 
jerking Flip, flap, in the frizzle of the pan. 

B. 

I I . Something that ^ goes flip-flap * (see A.), e.g. 
a hanging piece of cloth, a fan, a fly-flapper. Obs. 

1529 Skelton Elynour Ry/mmyng 5x4 Couer thy shap 
Wyth sura flyp flap. 1598 Florio, VentagUo. flip flap or 
any thing to make wind with. 1600 Dekker CJ'/zif Foriu- 
naius in Dodsl. O. /V. (18x6) III. 127-8 If I hear any 
gingling but of the purse-strings that go flip, flap.. would 
I were turn’d into a flip-flap and sold to tlie butchers. 
x6ix CoTGR., Esvenioir, a fanne, flip-flap. 

2 . A frivolous woman ; Flap 9. Obs.’^'^ 
1702 Vanbrugh Friend i. The light airy flipflap, 

she kills him with her motions. 

3 . slang, a. * A. kind of somersault in which the 
performer throws himself over on his hands and 
feet alternately ’ ; also, * a peculiar rollicking dance 
indulged in by costers’ {Slang Diet. 1864). b. In 
sailors’ use : * The arm ’ (Barr^re & Lelaud 1889). 
Cf. F LIPPER sbF 2. c. A kind of firework, a cracker. 

a. X676 Character Quack Doctor s He danc’d a Saraband 
with Flip-flaps, and Sommersets. 1727 Gky F aUesxX. 31 1‘he 
tumbler whirles the flip-flap round, With sommersets he 
shakes the ground. 1764 Garrick in G. Colman, Jun. 
Postk. Lett. (1820) 256 Flip flaps, and great changes without 
meaning. 1831 D. Jerrold St. GUes xxxi. 324 This .. 
iniquitous world — a world of flip-flaps and sumersets. 

C. 1883 Pall Mall G. 5 Nov, 4/1 To-night.. the sound 
of the obtrusive and saltatory flip-flap will be heard in the 
streets of Great Britain. 

4 . U.S. ‘ A kind of tea-cake’ (Fanner), 

1876 Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly xdxa. As we sat over 
her dough-nuts and fiipflaps. 


C. &dj. That * goes fiip-fiap (see A:). 

Blackw. Mag. 1. 635 Music, .with, .butterfly flip-flap 
flights, and die-away Gadence.s. x888 Spectator 7 July 934 
That easy imitation of French flip-flap brush work which is 
so fashionable at the present time. 

Hence Pli-ia-fiap ik ■ 

T599 Nashe Lenten Stnffe Wks. (Grosart) V.^ 255 The 
sly sheepe-biter. .summer setted & .flipt flapt it twenty 
times aboue ground, 1894 Hall Caine Manjcman iv. xii. 
245 Nancy Joe went flip-flapping ppstairs. 

Flip-aop (fii*pifif7p), sb. [onomatopoeic redu- 
plication; cf, prec. and Flop.] In nonce-uses x 
a. The ‘flap’ of the ear. b. The sound of a 
regular friotfall. 

x6dx K. W. Conf. Charac., Infortner {xZIiip 47 We will 
stop the mishapen hols widdowed of their flip-flops.. least 
there,. still he retains also too much of the faculty of 
enterance. 1889 J. K. Jerome Three Mien in Boat 168 
When he heard the regulation flip-flop approaching. 

Flippancy ( fl i‘ pansi ). [f . Fli ppan t : see - afcy ,] 
Tiie quality of being flippant ; esp. disposition to 
trifle, frivolity; occas. in earlier use, Volubility. 

1746 H, Walpole Lett. II. Mann (1834) II. clxix. 176 
The famous orator Henley is taken up for treasonable 
flippancies. 1789 Mrs, Piozzi yourtt. France I. 8 It filled 
up my notions of French flippancy agreeably enough. 1807 
tr, Goede's Tra7t, IL 183 A continued flippancy of chit- 
chat in the boxes. 1808 Med. Jrnl. XIX. 15 He.. with 
asperity and flippancy adverted to a remarkable case I had 
written on nearly two years back. X874 L. Stephen Hours 
in Library (1892) I. vii. 268 Effeminate prejudices and 
mere flippancies draped in elaborate rhetoric. 1882 Miss 
Braddon Mt. Royal 1 . ii. 64 Why, Jessie, you are generally 
the very essence of flippancy. 

Flippant (fii-pant\ a. Akso 7 flippent. [app. 
f. Flh^ V. (sense 5). Cf. Flip a. used dial, in senses 
I and 2 below; an ablaut-var. of the root, with 
related meaning, occurs in O'N.fleipr hzhJA^yfleipa 
(Sw. dinX.flepa) to talk foolishly. 

The suffix may pc^sibly be an alteration of the ME. ppl. 
ending -I'nde -ing-^, or the word niay have been formed in 
16th c. on the analogy of ppl. adjs, in -ant, such as the 
heraldic trippantj 

•fl. Nimble, moving lightly or alertly; easily 
moved or managed, light to the hand; pliant, 
flexible, limber. Ohs. 

,1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman , p'Alf. i. 73 It is a 
bird of the flippantst wing, which as it mouetb with most 
nimblenesse, so it doth the greatest mi.schiefe. ^ 1677 Earl 
Orrery .<4 of War 26 Targets, though^ very flippent ones, 
have not only resisted the Pu.sh of the Pikes, but also [etc.]. 
Ibid . 27 The Pike, .is carried tapering, to poise it the better, 
and thereby renders it the more flippent for those who use 
it. 1895 Windsor Mag . July' 21 ^She weer flippant on ’er 
feet that night, .an’ tored hoff as fast as a wind-hover.’ 

f 2 . Of the tongue : * Nimble’, voluble. Hence 
of persons: Ready in the use of words, speaking 
freely, fluent, talkative, voluble. Of conversation 
or discourse : Fluent, sparkling. Ohs, 
x6os Chapman All Footes v. i, As for your mother, she 
was wise, a most flippant tongue she had. a 1677 Barrow 
Serm. 1. 157 It becoming them hot,. to be dumpish.. but 
. .pleasantly flippant and free in their speech. 1677 Miegb 
Eng.-Fr. Did., A flippant di.scours6, tm discours coulant, 
1711 Addison Sped, 'iii 0. 247 pgAn excellent Anatomist 
has promised me to dissect a Woman's Tongue, and to 
examine whether there may not be in it certain Juices, 
which render it so wonderfully voluble or flippant. a 1784 
Johnson in Boswell an. 1765, She [Mns. Tbrale] is more 
flippant; but he has ten tunes her learning. 1794 Gouv. 
Morris in Sparks Zi/«^ IFnV. (1832) 1. 427 The wines are 
good and the conversation flippant. 

tb. In bad sense: Impertinently voluble. (Cf.4.) 
1677 Miege Eng.-Fr. Did., A flippant and forward 
woman, une coquete une libertine. 1727 Gay Fables xii* 
18 The husband’s sullen, dogged, shy. The wife grows 
flippant in reply. 

1 3 . Sportive, playful. Ohs. 

x’jxx Steele Sped. No. 260 p 1 , 1 am now as. .flippant if 
j I see a pretty Woman, a^i when in my Youth. X719 D’Urfey 
* (1872) VI. 156 Like Love’s sprightly Goddess she’s 

I flippant and gay. 1784 Cowper Task vj. 315 The squirrel, 
; flippant, pert, and full of play, ■ 

4 . Displaying unbecoming levity in the considera- 
tion of serious subjects or in behaviour to persons 
entitled to respect. 

1724 Waterland Farther Vind . Wks. IV. 12 It very ill 
becomes this gentleman, .to grow so exceeding flippant, 

: 1781 AI.ad. D’Arbuay Dzarjp 26 June, I was reading Sher- 
lock’s flip^pant but entertaining letters. ^1836 H. Rogers 
! y.Howe i. 11863) 14 That . . peculiarity, which a flippant and 
i superficial philosophy has sometimes charged upon the Scrip- 
tures as a blemish. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xix, The 
flippant contempt with which the gue.sts regarded her uncle. 

I i87y Mrs. Forrester Mignon I. 251 The flippant way in 
which she has treated his attentions. ^ 

6. cibsol. passing into sb. A flippant person. 

! In first quot, Richardson seems to have thought the word 
I was of It. origin, and fabricate.? a pseudo-It. plural. 

[1748 Richardson Clarissa VI. Ixxviii. 291 It concerns me, 
however, not a little, to find our affair so generally known 
among the Flippanii of both sexes.] 1791 Cowper Judgm. 
Poets 22 'They gentle called, and'kind and soft, The flippant 
. and the scold. 1833 Frasers Mag. XII. 26-^ The flippants 
and pragmatics who infest all the highways of society, 1830 
Tennyson In Mem. cx, The .stern were mild when thou wert 
by, The flippant put himself to school And heard thee. 
Hence Pli'ppantly adv., in a flippant manner ; 
Fli'ppaxitxLess, tile quality of being flippant. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Flippantness. 17^ H. Walpole Lett. 
H. Mann (1834) III. cccxxii. 268 It is time for me to check 
my pen that asks so flippantly. X791 Boswell Johnson an. 


FLIPPER. 


FLIRTATIOUS. 


1774 (rSi6) II, 298 Mrs, Thrale asked him somewhat 
flippantly, ‘Why do you put him. up in the counting-house?* 
*8x7 J. Gilchrist Inielieci. Pa rim, 84 The flippantness of 
French philosophers. x88oG Meredith 'yVTs^'-.C’ow. (x88i) 
49 Fiip]gantly tapping at the doors of thought." 

t Oh, rare '- la 4 fliper. [f. 

Flip 12 ^. t-eb h] A flippant and unreliable person. 

c Cato's 3fornis in Cursor ./I/, App. iv. 7. 1669 For- 
soh flipers and aile fals flaters I rede sore hou fle. 

Flipper )> [f. Flip v . + -er i .] 1. A 

limb used to swim with; e.g. any limb in a turtle; in 
a seal or walrus, the foredimb ; the fore-limb of 
a cetacean ; the wing of a penguin ; the fin of a fish. 

182a Manby V oy, Greenland 39 The fore paws or flippers 
fof the sealj. x868 Nat, Encycl. I. 953 Their [penguins'] 
wings are true fl'ppers. 2885 Wood I'a Longm. V. 408 
The fore limbs of the whale are technically named nippers. 

2. The hand. 

183® Marryat N, Forster xVii^ I like to touch the flipper 
of one who has helped to shame the enemy, *840 Barham 
I/igol. Leg., St. Gen^nlpkus XX, I'hey cut off his ‘flippers', 
As the Clerk, very flippantly, term’d hi.s fists. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor* s PFord-lili, s. v., The boatswain's mate exulted in 
having ‘ taken a lord by the fl 'pper 

3. Theat, ‘ Pait of a scene, hinged and painted 
on both sides, used in trick changes ' (b armer). 

4. U.S. = Flapjack 

5 . C(>mb.,yi%Jlipper4!keix(\l. 

i88p P. H. Emerson Eng-. Idylls 133 Holding their 
shaking sides with their brawny flipper-like hands. 

Fli*pper-de-fl.apper, Obs. txc.diai, [Echoic.] 
(.See quot. i 8 | 7 ). 

1640 ICin^ ^ poors North. Man 36 in Hazl. E. P. P, IV. 
307, I nere .saw such a flipper de flapper before, 1847 
HALLiwELL, /'V/)J/^r- 4 i?;/?«//</?', noise and confusion caused 
by show. Sussex. 

Flipperty-flopperty (fli-poitiifl^-paiti), a. 
That ‘goes flip-flop" ; loose, dangling. 

1859 Sala 'lyv. round Cl ck (1861) 83 She is a gaunt, 
awkward girl, in a ‘ flibberty-flobberty ' hat. 1869 Troli.ope 
He knew, etc, xii, He had .. one of those flipperty-flop- 
perty thing-s on his head, that the butcher-boys wear 

Flippe 3 ?y (fii’peri)- 

fi. «Frippert. 

a 16x6 Beaum. Sc Fl. J*V/t without M. ii, v, If I be brought 
. .to carry ..any gentle Lady of the Laundry, .behinde my 
gelding, with all her Streamers, Knapsacks, Glasses, Gu- 
gawes, as if I were a running flippefy. 

2. Flippancy. 

18x9 Metropolis III. 86 He had a flippery in writing, et 
%‘oila, tout. 1863 OuiDA Held in Bondage I, vi. 131 ‘ Mustn't 
she be a horrid, heartless, little bit of flippery?' 

tFli'ppet. Ob^. rare. [f. ETip; cf. Flappet.] 
A narrow streamer. 

*640 Parkinson Theat. Foi, 291 With a long peece or 
flippet as it were, at one side of the top. 

Ftod, sb. Se. [Possilfly repr. OE fieard trifle : 
see BTerd. But cf. ’Dw.jftarden splinters, shivers.] 
‘ xVny thing that is thin and insufficient, as a thin 
piece of cake, board, etc.’ ; ‘ any thing viewed as 
a gaudy toy’; in jpluralf ‘worn-out clothes’, 
* vain finery ’ (Jam.). 

178S E. PicKEN Poems 62 Thae flirds o' silk, brought 
owre the seas. 

tFlird, Se. Obs. Also 6 jElyrd. [Of obscure 
origin ; cf. Fleer zi.] ? To sneer, gibe. 

Jamieson has the .senses ‘to bounce, brag, also to flirt' as 
current in modern Sc. use, 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ivii. 9 Sum flyrdis ; sum feynjels ; 
and sura flattiris. 

t Fli*rdom. Obs. Sc. In 6 Ayr-, 7 flirdom(e. 
[? Connected wilh prec.] Bounce, bluster, pre- 
tence ; also, a braggart 

€ 1450 Henryson Poems ( X865V 142 Schir Tod, tak ye the 
flyrdorae, and the fon, I haif respite ane_ yeir, c'1500 
Auchinleck Ckron. (1819) 15 pan haj come with a flyrdome 
& said pat haj come for na 111 of him ne his childer. 1508 
Kennedib Flyting w. Dunbar 494 A myten, full of flyting, 
[the] flyrdom lyke. a 1605 Montgomerie Flyting w. Pol- 
wart 90 B'oule flirdome wanfucked, tersell of a taide 1 

Flire, flirr(e, obs. ff. Fleer v . 

Flirt (flaJt), sh. Also 6 flirte, flyrt, 7 flert, 
6-8 flurt, (7 flarte). [f. next.] 
f 1, A smart tap or blow, a rap, fillip. (Also 
figy. Ohs. exc. dial. 

1577 Breton Flourish upon Fancy fGrosart) 18/1 Thus 
euerie one would haue a flyrt, ere I could get out free. 
162X Fletcher Pilgrim m. lii, One flurt at him, and then 
I am for the voyage. cx6gx Bagford Ball. (1878* App., 
I‘ll give you a good flurt on the Ear. *855 E.^ Waugh 
Lane, Life (1857) 29 Aw caren't a flirt abeawt it. x888 
Sheffield Gloss., FlNt, a slight blow or fillip with the thumb 
and finger. 

2. A sudden jerk or movement, a quick throw or 
cast, a darting motion. Of wind : A gust. 

c 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon vH. 119 Out with your blades. . 
Haue a flurt and a crash. 1666 'Si’urstowe Spir. Chym. 
(1668! 1x6 As weak as the Grashoppers who give only 
a small flirt upwards, and then fall down to the Earth 
again, 1699 D amhek Foy. II. in, 15 There may be some- 
times some small flurts of a Westerly Wind on thpe 
Coasts, 171X Addison Speci. No. X02 f 5 The next Motion 
is that of unfurling the Fan, in which are comprehended 
.several little Flirts and Vibrations, 1789 G. White SeL 
honie xX. {18531 140 Hedge-sparrow-s have a remarkable 
flirt with their wings. 1830 N. S. Wheaton yrw/. 205 He 
..tosses out his arm with a flirt and a flourksh. i860 
Hughes J'om Brown at Ox f. va Macm. Ma^. H. 58 With 
ajoyful squeak and flirt of his hind-quarters m the air. 
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f 3. A smart stroke of wit, a joke, a jest ; a gibe, 
jeer, scoff. Obs. 

IS 4 ? Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par, Eph. v. 4 Vayne flirtes 
and lestes. 16x3 Sir E. Hobv Countcr-snarle 21 His next 
flurte 1.S at my witt. a x63s in A need, tj- Trad. (Camden) 24 
She had a flurt at them presently, a 17x3 Kllwood 
biog. loi He would sometimes .. cast out a jesting Flurt at 
me.^ 1726 Swift Lett. Wks. 1841 II. 584 Open reproaches, 
jesting flirts and contumelious terms. 

t b. Of a person : One who mocks or finds fault. 

160a W. Bas Sword ^ Buckler xS-v, The prescise flirts of 
eu’ry trades-mans stall Whose busie tongues.. defiles Our 
honest sort with vomited reviles. 

1 4. A fickle, inconstant person. 

1577 Breton Flourish upon Fancy (Grosart) 8 /t Fie on 
thee Fancie, flatteryng flyrt. 1689 T. Plunket Char. Gd. 
Commander zMot is he one that's Valiant at a spurt ; No, 
no, he's far from being such a flurt. 
f 5. A woman of a giddy, flighty character ; ‘ a 
pert young hussey ’ (J.). 

1562 Phaer AEneidtx. Cc ij, Your study chief is daunse 
in pampryng feasts with, giglet flirts. i62t Burton 
Mel. I. li. IV. i(x6si) 143 A peevish drunken flurt, a wa.spish 
cholerlck slut. 1623 B. Jonson Time Vind. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
636/1 To salute the iikirts Of her, to w'hom all Ladies else 
are Flirts. 173X Johnson Rambler No. 84 ? 3 My aunt 
told me she was a forward flirt. 1774 W, Whitehead Song 
for Ranelaghy Plays ff /'ly^v/xx IL 224 Ye belles, and ye flirts, 
and ye pert little things, Who trip in this frolicsome round, 
f b. A woman of loose character. 

1600 Breton PasquiTs FooVs-cap oezj'z Call’d a Foolish 
flirt , . When all the world is witnesse to her shame, 1676 
Etherf,oge Man of Mode ii. i. (1684) 17 An idle Town Flurt, 
with a painted Face: 1703 Thoresby in Ray's Lett. (1718) 
328 A Flurt, a light. House-wife. 

6 - One who flirts, or plays at courtship, a. Said 
of a woman. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa 1 . ii. 8 She was not one of those 
flirts . .who would g’ve pain to a person that deserved to be 
well-treated. 1782 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Odes to R. Acade- 
micians V. Wks; i8i 2 L 24 How else could he have caught 
that handsome flirt? 1796 Jane Austen Pride fy Prej. 
viii. {18131 202 A flirt too, in the worst and meanest degree 
of flirtation, i 83 o Wkbb Goethe's L'anst in. viii, To bend 
the dainty little flirt To be conformable to your conmiands. 
b. Said of a man. 

n!X73z Gay Distress'd Wife n. Wks. (1772) 293 A flirt, 
One who'gives himself all the airs of making love in public. 
1863 OuiDA Held in Bondage I. xU. 274 Sabretasche had 
an universal reputation as a most unscrupulous flirt. 

e. A person to flirt with. 

1779 Geutl. Mag. XLIX. 357 The General [Howejhas 
found another Desdemona at Philadelphia, .who is now his 
Excellency’.s flirt. «x8x7 Jane Austen Lady Susan vii. 
(18791 2x7 When 1 have inspired him with greater respect for 
me., he maybe an agreeable flirt. 1848 1 ' hacker ay Fan. 
Fair xxv, (General Tufto is a great flirt of mine. 

7. Watch-making. * A lever or other device for 
causing sudden movement of mechanism ’ (Britten). 

X786 7'rdhs.Soc, Encourag. Arts VI . 175 The usual way 
of discharging the chime is by a flirt. 1884 F. J, Britten 
Watch (S’ Clockm. 124 The independent seconds hand is 
generally discharged by a flirt taking into a pinion. 

8. as flirt-wort (see quot.). 

1882 Friend Devon Plant-n., Flirtwort, Pyreihrum 
Parthenium, a name apparently nearly died out, but which 
was common in South Devon some years ago as the designa- 
tion of the Feverfew, 

Flirt (flo-it), V. Also 6 flyrtt, 6-8 fl-iirt, 'j flert. 
[Oaoinatopoeic ; cf. fiick,Jiipyfie7% spurt, squirt 

1 . tracts. To propel or throw vvith a jerk or 
sudden movement ; often, to propel by a blow from 
the finger-nail released from the thumb. Also wilh 
away, off, cut. Cf. Fillip?/, i. 

1583 Stanyhurst a ends iii. (Arb.) 84 Scylla . . lurcketh, 
Close and slilye .spying, too flirt thee nau} e to rock bane. 
1602 DEkKER Satiromastix Wks. 1873 1 . 235 Tis thy fashion 
to flirt inke in everie mans face, 1612 Drayton Poly-olb.y\. 
88 A little wand That bended end to end, and flerted from 
the hand Farre off itself doth cast. X710 Swift Tatler No. 
238 JP 3 That Sprinkling which some careless Quean Flirts 
on you from her Mop. 1735 J. Moore Columbarium 5 
To keep 'em from flirting the Grain over on the Floor. xSia 
G. CoLMAH Br. Grins, Lady of Wreck i. xviii, Flirting his 
sweet and tiny shower Upon a milk-white April flower. 1875 
Darwin Insectiv. PI. xvii. 406 Minute particles of glass . . 
disappeared so suddenly that I thought I had flirted them 
off. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. 11. xviii, ‘ I don’t care what 
you call it said Mab, flirting away her thimble, 

b. With, immaterial obj . ; esp. to hloxtout (some- 
thing spoken). 

1641 Vox Borealis Dj, Then the Foole, he flirts out his 
folly. 1649 G. V>AH\KL Trinarch,, Rich. LI, cccxH, The 
Arch-Bishop still Flirting Divinitie against the Throne, 
1653 Newsfr. Lenu-Counir. ii If carping Momes shall flurt 
in Podex's face A Flout, to blur his Matter with Dis- 
grace. 1889 Mark Twain (Clemens) Yankee Crt. K. A rtkur 
frauchn.) U. 51 Of course I whet up now and then and flirt 
out a minor prophecy, 

'j'2. To give (a person) a sharp, sudden blow or 
knock; to rap, strike. Cf. Fillip 2. 

*S63'87 Foxe a. ^ M. (1631) HI. xiu 88i/t Flirting him 
vnder the chin, and on the eares. 1611 Cotgr., Nasarder, 
to fillip ; to rap, or flirt, on the nose, iflsx Quarles Samso^i. 
Poems irqxj) 327 Some gibe and flout him . . Whilst others 
flurt him on the starting Ups. 

3. To give a brisk, sudden motion to; to flick. 
Also with out, up. To Jliri a fan : to open and 
close it with a jt*rk, to wave it smartly. 

1665 E arl Dorset To all you Ladies viii, Whilst you . . 
Perhaps permit some happier man To kiss your hand or 
flirt your fan. *748 Smollett Rod, Rand. I. 343 She . . 
flirted her fan with such a fury, xjfix Mrs. F. Sheridan 


Sidney Bidulpk II. 62 One of the windows was already up, 
and 1 flurted up the other. 1798 Bloomfield AVirwrr’jf Boy, 
SiBmnerqB The small dust-coiour’d beetle . . flirts his filmy 
wings, and looks around. 1834 R. Mudie Brit. Birds ( 1841) 
I. II In those birds which have a habit of flirting uprthe 
tail. 1855 Browning Lavers' Quarrel x, Teach me to flirt a 
fan As the Spanish ladies can. xSssSmedley H. Coverdale 
iv. 20 Harry again imt atiently flirted the whip over the ears 
of ‘ My Old Aunt Sally 1893 R. Kipling Many Invent. 
229 He flirted the dinghy round the big ship. ■ 

b. absol. or intr. Of a turkey-cock : To set up 
its feathers, rare — k 

x6s4 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv, iii. 186 If you had but rusht 
and flurted like a Turky cocke. 

t4. a. mfr. To turn up one’s nose ; hence, to 
sneer, gibe, scoff at. Also of the nostrils : To be 
turned up or dilated, as if sneering (the earliest re- 
corded use), b. trans. To sneer or scoff at, flout 
(not clearly distinguishable from fg. use of 2 ). Obs. 

a. is;53 Eden Treat. News Ind. (Arb.) 23 They haue . . 
no.sethrilles flyrtting vpwarde & wyde. x<^3 Florio 
taigne 1. 1 . 165 Diogenes, .in. .rowling of his tub, and flurt- 
ing [Fr. hochant du nez\ at Alexander. 16x5 G. Sandys 
Trav, 27 Derided; and flurted at by diuers of the baser 
people, a X734 North Lives (1826) 1 . 63 Mr. Jones, .could 
not forbear fliriingat him, as— ‘ Come, Mr. Deputy Attorney, 
what have you to say now ' ? 

b. 1593 Nashe 4 Lett. Conftd. Wks, (Grosart) II. 211 

Titius shall not vpbraid Caius . . nor Zoylus anie more flurt 
Homer. 1621 Fletcher i. i, I'le not be foold nor 

flurted. x6S6 Catholic Representer n. 73 You that fleer, 
and flurt, and blaspheme Everything you do not understand. 

5. intr. To move with a jerk or spring ; to spring, 
dart. Of a winged creature : To take short quick 
flights. Also with ahottt, away, up. 

1583 Stanyhurst Aeneis i. (Arb.) 31 Lyke bees .. That 
flirt in soonbeams. i6ox Holland Pliny II. xx. i. 35 It 
wd leape & flurt in the handling, .against their faces. 1680 
Tom 4* Will 90 in Roxb. Ball., Three or four . . did flirt away. 
X697 Dampier Foy. I. 148 In flurting about (as all Fish will 
when first taken). <7x800 Cowper tr. Milton's Damon 
144 The sparrow .. Flirts here and there, and late returns 
to rest. 1823 J. Flint Lett. Amer.^ 234 The velocity of 
every plunge made her long loose hair flirt up as if [etc ]. 
1841 R. B. Peake Court ty City ii. i. (Stage direction', As 
he approaches nearer, she flirts from him. ^ xSSt Stevenson 
Treas, Framhard vi, With the tails of his nignt-.shirt flirt- 
ing as he turned. 1890 Gloucester Gloss, s, v., ‘ The paper 
must have flirted into the fire.' 

t 6 . fg. To flit inconstantly from one object to 
another. Obs. 

1578 T, Proctor Gorg. Gallery (1814) 133 Did love you 
in trap ?.. That now you be flurting, and will not abide. 
2707 J. Stevens tr. Quevedo's Corn. Wks. (1709) 348 Do not 
flirt, or fly from one thing to another. 

7. To play at courtship ; to practise coquetry ; 
to make love without serious intentions. Often, 
to flirt with (a person) ; also in indirect passive. 

1777 Garrick Prol. Sheridan's Sch, Scand., If Mrs. B. 
will still continue flirting. 1793 Earl Buchan Anon. 4* 
Fugit. Ess., (1812) 261 You .see them .. flirting with the 
beauties of the day. 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 258 Every 
man likes to flirt with^ a pretty girl, and every pretty 
girl likes to be flirted with. 1863 Ouida Held in Bondage 
1. viii. 192 Scores of military men, who flirted more des- 
perately and meant less by it than any fellows in the room. 

b. To play, toy, trifle with (something). 

1859 Dickens T, Two Cities n. v, Occasionally flirting 
with somie ligliter document. ^ 1M3 F. M. Crawford Dr. 
Claudius ii, Claudius was flirting with his fancies, and 
drawing pretty pictures m the smoke. 

c. irans.^ to flirt with. rare~~^, 

180X Moore Wks, 7'. Little, To Rosa m. 9 Do you thus 
seek to flirt a number ? 

Flirbable (flsutabT), a. [f. Flirt v. + -able.] 

That is ready to flirt or be flirted with. 

1860 W, Collins Worn. White i. vi. 22 A flirtable, dance- 
able, smalptalkable creature of the male sex. 1888 Pall 
Mail G.x8 Feb. 5/2 One hundred and fifty ladies, .of whom 
seventy-five per cent, are ‘ flirtable 

FliiHbation (.flsit^^'Jan), [f, as prec. + -atiost.] 

fl. ‘A quick, sprightly motion. A cant word 
among women ’ (].) ; in quot. atlrib. Obs.— '^ 

1737 Pore Let,in Style of Lady Wks>. i886X.262 A muslin 
flounce, made very full, would give one a very agreeable 
Flirtation-air. 

2. The action or behaviour of a flirt ; + flighty 
or giddy behaviour, frivolity ; the action of playing 
at courtship. 

X718 Cibber Non-juror xi. You know I always loved a 
little flirtation. X74S-6 Mrs. Dei.ahy Let, to Mrs. Dawes 
in Life (Jr Corr, i Feb. II. 418 The sobriety of iny own 
dwelling is much pleasanter to me than all the flirtations of 
the world. 1814 Jane Kosyeh Mansf. T^ark l. xvil. 33s 
Becoming soon too busy with his play to have time for more 
than one flirtation. 1876 Besant 8 c Kick Gold. Butterfiy 
vi, The great art of flirtation, 
b. trans/. and flg* 

X792 Die Leeds Pol. Mem. (1884) 202 The flirtations were 
seriously renewed between Mr, Pitt and Ld. Loughborough. 
1819 Byron fuan i. cev, Thou shalt not . . Commit— -flirta- 
tion with the muse of Moore. 

Hence riirta-tionaa pertaining to flirtation ; 
I*lirta tioaIess a., devoid of flirtation ; having no 
opportunity of flining. 

1862 YrtA /fw. XIII. 327/2 The flirtational element and 
its kindred infinitesimal phases. x88o Ouida Moths vi. 66 
Flirtationless, unenvied, unregarded. 

Flirtatious (flSit^^-Jas), a. [f. Flirt atiok; 
see -oua.] 

a. Of persons. : Given to flirtation, inclined to flirt. 


FIiIHTEB. 

tS'sa Ctess Morley Dacre I. vi. 132 Matcli-malciBg 
mothers, flirtatious daughters, and .coquettish wives. 1S80 
W E l^ORRis Bachelors Blunder w. (1887)15, 1 believe he 

is rather a flirtatious young gentleman._ ^ 

b. Of Speech, etc. : Oi or pertaining to flirtation ; 

of the nature of flirtation. 

iS'?© Miss Broughton Red as Rose I. xiu 243 And_ yet 
their talk .. holds nothing obnoxiously fond or flirtatious. 
189s B. Harte jst Fain, Tasajara I. 58 An audaciously 
flirtatious declaration. ^ 

Hence riirta-tionsly, adv . ; riir1;a*tioTisn.ess. 

1863 Holme Lee A, WarleigRs Forimtes II. 204 When 
vriunff men and women are flirtatiously disposed. ^ 1886 
^Ailmiic Monthly Sept. 432/1 A North Carolina girl of 

ingenuous flirtatiomsiiess. ........ it 

flirted (fls'-ited), fpl. a. [f. Flibt o. + ed L] 

In senses of the vb. Also with cf.hLiRT^.;. 

i6z4 Fletchee Rnlea Wi/e in. v. Is this 'he Fellow Ihat 
had the patience to become a Bool, A flurted Fool. 1781 
CoWPER 344 'the flirted fan, the bridle and the^ tohs. 

1863 OuiDA Held in Bondage I. ix. 205 Curly . . was the . . 
most flirted with young Guardsman of his time. 

•V- piii^ee (fl94tr). nonce~wd, [f. Fliet v. + -EE.J 

One who is flirted with. , , 

, 1862 Sat. Rev, 14 June 676/2 Because the flirt is clever, or 
the flirtee silly._ 1891 Temple Bar iMag. Jan. 91 Ihree 
generations of flirt®®®* _ 

riiiter (flo-itoj). [f. Flibt v, + -eeI.J One 

who flirts ; a flirt. ^ 

jZta sporting Mag, XLIV. 45 She dresses not so fine as 
many a flirter.^ 1837 T, Hook Jack Brag viii, As far di-stant 

as possible from the flirters themselves. 

t riirfc-gillC-dsil)* Obs. Alsoflirt-gillian. [f. 
Flirt sb, or v, + Gill nickname for A 

woman of light or loose behaviour. Cf. Gill- 
yLiRT 

IS92 Shaks. Rom. <?• Jnl, n, iv. 162 ^curvie knaim, I am j 
none of his flurt-gils. 1613 Beaum. & f 
Pestle IV. i, You heard him take me vp like a flirt Gill, and 
sing baudy songs upon me. 1618 Fletcher Chances in. i, 
As I had been a Mawkin, a flurt Gillian. _ 

riirthood (fl9--ithudj. nonce~wd, [see - hood. j 
The slate of being a flirt. . . , 

i86a Sat, Rev. XIV. 102/1 Young ladies, just budding into 

*rm*igig, -gigs (fl5'Jtigig(z). [1- 
+ Gig : cf. whirligig^ A giddy, flighty girl. ^ 

1683 Yorkshire Dialogue 17 Thou and she, and ajl^ik® 
Flirtigiggs. 1787 Grose Prov, Gloss,. Fltrttgjgs, z. 
ton, ?op lass. 1886 Elworthy PY, Somerset PVordM., 

■r^Ciiig M. si. [f. Flibt ti. + -ing L] 

The action of the vb. Flirt in various senses ; esp. 
trifling or coquetting with the opposite sex, flirtabon. 
XS93 Nashe 4 Lett. Confut. \yk& (Grosart)^!!. 274 T^ 

. .keepst such a fiurting and a flinging in 
Bulwkr Chirol. 54 The flirting out of the Back part of th® 
Hand. 1684 Contempl. State^ of Man i. iv. (1699I 44 The 
flirting up and down of a little Sparrow. X710 
Tatlfr No. 9 F 3 Miss with all her Flirting and 
1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Lt/e 
filt^ airtings of a well twirled mop. 1865 Dickens Mut. 
Fr. I. ix, You can have as much flirting as you like. 

aitrib. 1644 Bulwer Chiron. 81 The middle Finger 
strongly corniest by the Thumbe, and their collision produc 

That flirts, m various senses of the vb. 

XS77 tr. BullingePs Decades (1592) 224 ^h® ) 

not gigglotwise with euerie flirting giU. 165? ^Full^r 

fi867'l 11 322 Some . . have cast out flirting censures 

iS tatkfogur i 6«3 D"VDEN Wild CalUmt^. ui, 

ifothing vexes me, lut that this * ^"8 shoald 


Kbgv?xSM« 

IfrtbtH\t”there‘“okf “ Ser‘ foV vout ^t 

than vour Head. <?i734 North Exam. iii. vii. (1740) 509 
He could not bear such a flirting Wit Fibertme. xSio 
mtropolis I. 215 Did you .. observe how flirting and 
amatory a certain very great personage is t 
Hence ni’rtingly ad'O,, m a flirting manner. 

1855 in Ogilvie Suppl. -c*,™ . tcwI 

Plirtish tflG'rtiJ), a. [f. Flirt jA + “Jsh.] 
Somewhat of the nature of or betokening a 
c 1665 Mrs. Mem.^l,Hutchtn$on<^H^^^ 

A flirish girl of sixteen.. 1840 

Miss Haredale took occasion to. charge upon Dolly certai 

flirtish and inconstant propensities. 

had aa air of teadoraea 

It Ftn., 

•+-LING .1 A little flirt. . . 

1883 F. M. Ceewfoed Vr. Claudius xv The pair of tnm- 
huiU^flirtlings, walking so daintily do^ the gravel path. 

PliTtship. nmue^d. [£ Flibt sb. + -ship.] 
The personality of a flirt ; m qnot. a mock title- 
iToa Mrs CentliveeS/h/s* Heiress in. i, Call your Lady, 
J^lrd^e s yonr Flurt-ship do here? I want your nustresa 
Flirty Cfl 5 Mffi,n. [f. Flibt Of or 

pertaining to flirtation ; characterized by or in- 

M°£ Boev Flirt A laughing and 

of the sound of a blade waved through Ae air.] 
trans. To slash or cut. Hence I-l^s-soband#/. m 
?^ti4oo Morte Artk. 2141 With flyschande speris. Ibid. 
2769^'ulle butt in }je frounte he flysches hyme evene. 


-i-Fli-sh-flash, z>. [? reduplication of prec.] 344 

inir. I'o make cuts and slashes with a sword . 

1641 Vox Borealis Bij b, I can Fence bravely, and fiish tha 
flash, with the best of them. (i.81 

riisk (flisk), sb. dial. [f. next.] ot i 

1 . A whim, a freak. Sc. ^ 

1818 Scott Lamm, xxvlii, There Is something in Mi^s 
Ashton’s change .. too sudden and too serious lor a meie 
flisk of her own. i « the 

2 . A flllip with the finger. Jn afiski in a 

(Whitby Gloss, i®h 

1891 Atkinson Last cf Giant-Killers 86 So down ns 

throat she goes in a flisk. « A 

3 . In various concrete senses: a. A wnibk 

made of twigs or horsehair for brushing away dust, 
flies, etc. (Halliwell 1847, 1SS8) 

b. Alarge-toothedcomb(HalliwelliS47, 

Gloss. iSSo). e. K spinge {Whitby Gloss. ho 

Flisk. [f.nezt. Cf.FLio n.] ^ ^ 

f^Jd. Gas. No. 1563/4 A Black ^ 44 

with a flisk Tail, lame on the near f<mt before iw Hid. 

No. 6000/3 Stolen, .a black Mare, .with a Flisk iai . ^ 

Flisk Cflisk), V. Now dial, [onomatopoeia 
expressive of a sudden movement through the air ; ^ 

i zw/^*^To move or dance about in a frolicsome m 

way ; to frisk. Of a horse : To be restive. 

,596 G0.SSON Fleas. QnUsuo, Fanne^.T o l^® 

flkhin<r flies. rtx689 W. Clelano EfgiesUeri i^oems 
(1607) 62 Which make some Brethren flisk and fling. 

wins Add Farmers Lfvt-year B 

braindc’t an’ fetch't, an’ fliskit. 1887 Mod. Scott. PolU^.J^. B 
Rrihe hungry honey bees That fiisked and feasted there. pi 
^2 To make restless and nneasy; to put w 

°T^'F^voLs Poe,as (r8c6) 71 But, Willie lad, tak’ my 
adv&rA^atitbinnafliskii- t86a Hisloe Ar<m. 60 a 

B'ashious fools are easiest flisket. • i i 4, 

3 To flick, knock about. Also, to spurt, sprinkle. fl 
t8a7 Halliwell, Flisk, to flick, as with a whip. Line. "J 
iZne^lVhitby Gloss., Flisk, to squirt liquids- 1890 Gloucesur 
Gloss. S.V., Don’t get flisking that corn about. 

Fli’Skmalioy. Sc. [f. Flisk w. Jamieson s 
frives also Flishnahaigo with similar sense ; the ( 
unmeaning endings may have ^en suggested by ^ 
the place-names Dalmahoy and Lesmctkagol\ A ^ 

flichty girl : a woman who gives herself airs. 

18x6 Scott Aniig, xxxv, ‘That silly fiiskmahoy, Jenny < 
RinJherout.’ 18x8 ~ Hrt. Midi. 1, ‘Seeing 1 hae prought , 
worthy Mrs. Putler sic a fiiskmahoy. xr i 3 

FlMky (fli-ski), «.l [f. Flisk sb. or o. + -T L] , 

L Sc. Flighty, frolicsome; of a horse : bkittisn. 

1807 Hogg Ettrick yohii 8 Mount. Bard 'SS Auld ; 
T&s Sy dame. 1856 G. Henderson Pop. Khyyies 
i/rSll 48 You're Uke Adam Black’s pony, Fbsky, , 
praX-^nd no very canny. 1880 Arrfr/w f, DownGloss., 
^FliskJ, skittish, specially applied to a mare which kicks 
when touched on the flank. 

2 . south, dial. (See quots.) ^ 

x866 Blackmore Cradock Nowell xxxi, First come fitfu 
scuds of rain, ‘ flisky ’ rain they ^llit. ^ 

Flit (flit), sb. [f. next vb.] The action of flitting, 
a. A removal, b. A light movement, as ot a 
bird’s wing ; a flutter: a light touch. ^ 
a x83S N. P. Willis in VE,strtir\gei Friendships^ Mzss 
Mit/ordiiBBd) I. 289 A flit from London and a visit to 
Reading. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss, ^ 

moonlight flit a decampment by night with the furniture, 
to cheat the landlord, - .. 

b 1873 Miss Thackeray Old Kensington xu. 99 There 
was a vague flit and coustemadon in the darkness at the 

: fertherendof theroom, x877 Blackmore Hljiv. 

; 242 A flit of fancy touched me. 

xxvi. Kneading it firmly with some rapid flits of thumb. 

I +Flit, a. poet. Obs. Also fiitt. [var. of bLEET 
a., the form being influenced by Flit v. Cf. also 
Flight ^z.] a. Swift, nimble, quickly-movmg. D. 

, Fleeting, shifting ; light, airy, insubstantial _ 

J o. Tcrut qpFNSER F 0 . n. IV. 38 And in his hand two 
dartes Lceeding flit, And deadly ^sharp, he held, 

0 ■ v? oQ Now. like a stag; now, like a faulcon flit. looo 

q fIirIax XIV. IXXU.26S That flit birde that loues hot 

“ F. 0. UL - 57.0n ‘ho rockes he friUo 

flit andteht. That he thereby receiv d no hurt at all. Iota. 

5 111. i. 56 f’herewith a while she her flit fancy f®dd. 1633 j 

P. Fletcher Purple Isl. vii. vxi, Life it self s as flit as is 

1 the aire we breathe. / ' 

FUt (flit), zi- Forms ! 3-4 

term, 3 flut(t)en, 3-6 aytt(e, 4^ fj 
flitt(e, (6 fliet), 4- flit. I’d. r. 3 flutte, 4 
.] 4flette,flyt,6flit. 

i \yL'E..fiiiten,Jl«iien, a. Oti. Jlytja (Sw.y£»'«G, Da. 
y, Jlytte), f. ’I^^wf-weak grade of the root oifiiota-. 

' see Fleet w.i] , 

1 trans. To remove, transport, or take away to 
another place; to transfer from one position to 
another ; to remove (a person) from his house or 
T habitation. Now chiefly Sc. or dial. 
i* c X200 Ormin 15648 To flittenn menn till heffness aerd Ut 
walde ri2So Gen. «§• Ex. 1522 Dat folk .. 
deden him flitten bise ostel. i374 Chaucer 7 v. 

As regnes shal ben flitted Fro folk to folk. ci37.5 
r.] F^l^ T^s Bk. (MS. B.), 155 P®n b® 

a. boke north to bat ob®r auter noke. c 1425 Wyntoln 
id. vn. V. 181 A Towne^ Wes flyttyd ont 

it fowndyt and byggyt was. C1450 St. Cuthbert (burtees) 


. FLIT. 

q442 lntobatmybodyflitt. 1558 in Balfour fwr//Vfe(i7 54) 
106 Scho may not flit nor remove the teneniis, occupians of 
the sJndn. XS72 SemPillBall. xxix. (1872) 152 That sum of 
thame mon flit thair kist. c 1640 J. 

(1883) 1. 155 This lord, .exchanged, removed, and flEt®d part 
of his Cattle .. from one manor to another. 1782 biR J. 
t^S.KmObsenK Scot. Dial. 84 To Flit, to remove any 
thing in general, particularly furniture. 1807 
Acc7. ill hn land Gloss. For flmng sarah Hails 

IS. 6d. 1861 Basent Burnt Njal 11. 40 they flitted bo*^^® 
their good.s and laid up tbe ®hip. 1863 Baring 
2 -7 Cue fine afternoon he flitted his guest out to the 

To shift (a tethered animal, occas. the 
tether) from one spot to another, when it has eaten 
all the grass within reach ; hence, to tether. Also, 
to shift the position of (a sheep-iold). ^ _ 

1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 18 To flyte it Jthe shepefoldel 

euery mornynge or nyght. Jbd. § 148 klytte Ipnu [thy 
euery muiuyufc , Ayt/d laimters 


Sl'TKthou ^y l xyis bGr^s 

tSI W xviii, -^i' temie care I’ll Bit thy tether 

To some hain’d rig. 1816 Sir A- BoswBhh .Sheldon Haughs 
AA A Sovrupon your land I’ll tether . . But deila man 
Kyk shall flit her. 1881 The goot 

(goat) were flitted to the middle cloo es-poost. 

+ C Of a boat, etc. : To serve to transport. Obs. 
y, Uoo Cursor M. 25700 (Cott.) Penance is l)at ober bord, 
bat fletand flittes man ouer ford . . it schal him hauen of 
merci win. 137S Barbour Bruce in. 4^0 It [the bate] sa 
litill wes, that It Mycht our the wattir bot^thresum flyt. 
d. (See quots., and Fleet 77.1 12.) ^ 

17810 T. R. Blanckley Naval Expos., altering or 

removing a dead Eye in the Low or rop-ma.st Shrouds and 
Backstays, either to lengthen or shorten theim is called 
iKdrig 1793 Smeaton Edysfone L. § 143 In this way we 
proceeded flhfing the tackle and lowering ti l our anchor 
Cs grouaSed. Ibid. 158 Having so many times to stop, 
overhawl, and flit, .the work could not go on 

f 2. To remove, get nd of (a thing) , to drive 

away (an insect). Obs. • i, r 

c Will. Palerne 623 Fele times haue ich fonded to 
flitte it fro bou3t. <ri40O Rom. Rose 1812 So sore it stikid 
whan I was hit,^That by no craft I might it flit. 1596 Gosson 
Pleas. Quips xio Faiines. , lo flit away the flisking flies. 

f 3 To change the condition or direction ot ; to 
alter, cause to deviate or waver; to pervert 

^^rZlo T34I4 5® sen ^att icc am flittedd nu Fra daeb 

for to flit hyre thocht. 1393 Gower Con/. “ hf 

wolde flitte The lawe for the covetise. 14* • Lvdg. T emHe 
a/Glas iz^B Late not 5oure corage ne Boure force fail, Ne 

non assautes BOV flitten or remeve. ? 

1 4. rejl. To betake oneself, go, direct one s 
course. 0^. __ XJss flittenn towarrd 

CrSr 7?zVri8o3^8 SvS hatt te^B * -^Wel sholldenn mushenn 
flitten hemm & ferrsenn fra J?® defelh 13. . in Hor.stmann 
Aliengl. Leg. II. 97 Bot bou flit >6 ferr, For his sake >ou 

^sfzWr.'ro* shift one’s position, either in a mate- 
rial or immaterial sense ; to be gone, depart, pass 
away, remove. Also with away^ or const. /r<7W, 

^12765 0 batt o>err daBB Toe J®su Gnst to 
flittenn Inntill be land off Galile. a 1240 Sazvles Wardem 
CoThm,. Rsf Ferliche ha flutteS from t« heate m to be 
cCit. Tisll cursor M. 1048? i.Cott.) pan flitted Pal vMll 
a tun bat deped was chaphar-naum. 1340 Hamfole Fr. 
CrJSt". 376"\^hen a man fra pis world sal flitte. c 14M 
Rose 5250 Whan it [Richesse] faihth, he [Love] wol 
flir«7rR.pllv OiwA A fk IV. vii. in Ashm. (16501 1450nt 
of thv mvnde let not thys lesson flyt. i§z9 More Com/, 
wtrcj* T Wks xxe.nh But yf our self flyt from hym. 

SU Gosson Speculum Hum. in Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 76 His 
Iv^ shall flit when most he trustes the sam^ J* 

^E Jh in Wodr Soe. Mice. .562 To flit owt of this lyfe 
H More SonsrofSotil in. n. xlin. Nor is his masters 

> &kdre f«m ^ 

WoopwAd Nat. Hist. Earth i. {1723) 3S The Sea fre- 
‘ quently flitted and changed its Burns 

Khan'ervu Like the Borealis race, That flit ere you can 
ooSTtheh place. 1858 Feoode Hist. Eng. III. xiii. ico 
, ?-owards the fall of the summer, clergy fr™ the southern 
counties had been flitting northward.^ 1868 Hawthorne 
; Amer. Note-bks. (1879) IL 65 Our spirits must have flitted 
t away unconsciously. 

f b. To depart, deviate, swerve a custom, 

^"raSblmNt%?uw^ssnuhaPegod& 

3 o pfsf oPera dl?! Fra deofless & fra sinness. -tiflo 
® Hocclewe L Reg Princ. 2704 To suche a juree with- 
drawe the hope Of money, and he fro justice flittethe. 

'• CI4SO St. cdhiert (Surteesl 5d”k^3) 

u flitte from the obeysance of the Kings of England. 

d -b e. Of a horseman : To lose b-is seat and iali 

T;R.yl.ix. Frcmhissadell .. hemade 
hS?fl^^ri)o™rto ae *r“kd. .458 in Turner Horn, 
■o ^ reAfflll eVSom oute of her sadels flette to the grounde. 

«[6i; Mo««™r.e Misc. Poca, xli. 5. Some perforce 
.x- flittis On grand. /-in. 

+ d. Quasi-lrans. To migrate from (a place) , 
rifr to change (places) ; to shift (one’s camp, etc.). 

^ X330 ll bLnne Chron. Wace (Rolls) ^3^54 Wyb force 
' * t. 1 isAwf fliFppi stede i*>7o Buchanan Cheemseleon 

i jui vSISSSsi 
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FIiITCH, ■ 

0 . To remove from one habitation to another, 
change one’s residence, ‘ move \ Chiefly north, or 
Sc. iln proverbial expressions often opposed to sitt) 

1304 Plumpton.Corr. 19 1 , 1 will flitt at this next Mighelnias* 
^ ISS3 UoACL Royster D. 11. iii. (Arb.) 36 ITast for to sitte 
and not oft to flitte. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 13s 
Theire desire . . is to goe to theire newe masters eyther on 
a Tewsda5% or on a Thursd.ay; for., they say Munday 
flitte, Neaver sitte. xyar Kelly Prov. 105 Fools are fain 
of flitting, and wise Men of sitting. 1871 C. Gibbon 
Lack of Gold you need to flit, there’s a house of 

mine standing empty that you can take at any time. 

■f 7 . To change from one state, condition, or di- 
rection to another ; to alter, shift about, give wa}". 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars . ?29S God that may not 
chaunge and flitte. ^14^0 Hm>.i Wise Plan taust So7i xi6 
in i>V^.(i 868 ) 31 Nei)>er hast! for to chaunge ne flitte. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poe 77 is Ixvi. 95 Of this fals fail^eand warld 
I tyre, That ever more flytis lyk ane phane. 1390 Spenser 
F. Q. i. iv. 5 On a sandie hill, that still did flitt And fall 
a^vay, it [the Pallace] mounted wa.s full hie. a 160$ Mont- 
gomerie PIisc . Poe 772 sxxxi . 58 If 50 be constant, I saU neuer 
change; If ge be fickle, I am forc't to flitt. 1723 Ramsay 
SeTtt. S/iepA. 11. iv, (1875) 33 Your thoughts may flit, and I 
may thole the wrang. 1816 Coleridge Siates ) 7 t . PlaTt . 
App. 35 The intellectual eyes of the Many flit, and are in- 
capable of looking fixedly toward the God-llke. 
b. Of a flame : To die down. 

1839 Marryat Pliant. Ship xi, Like a candle burnt down 
to the socket, flitting and flaring alternately. 1887 Swin- 
burne Locrine i. i, 261 Thy smile is as a flame that plays 
and flits. 

8. To move along, pass, proceed ; to pass lightly 
or softly and (usually) with rapidity or suddenness. 
Often with adverbs, as about^ away, by, to and fro, 
etc. Said both of material and immaterial things. 

c 1430 \,\x>Q. Bochas ii. vi. {iS34'i 42 b, Or that I any farther 
flitte. .Todiuines this matter I committe. C1440 YorkMyst. 
XV. 34 Flitte faste ouere thees felles. 1613 Purchas Pit - 
grBnage iv. viii, (1614) 386 Forced to flee to the mountaines 
where he liued three months . . flitting vp and downe with 
ten or twelue followers. 1618 Boi.ton Fhrus Pref., The 
varietie of matter makes the minde abruptly flit from one 
thing to another, 1642 H. More S < 77 tg 0/ Sent 1. n. v, Sith 
my wandring Bark so far is gone, And flitteii forth upon 
the Ocean main. 1781 Cowper Reiirettt . 192 The clouds 
that flit, or slowly float away. 1810 Scott Lady of L.wi. 
xi, When flits this Cross from man to man. 1838 Dickens 
NicK Nick, xvi, Postmen . . flit to and fro. i8sx Helps 
Cmnp, SoUi. xiii. (1874) 246, I seemed to see the various 
races who had occupied tne spot flit by. 1864 Tennyson 
Aylmefs F, 202 Unawares they flitted off, Busying them- 
selves about the flowerage, 

b. csp. Of a bird or other winged creature : To 
Hy lightly and swiftly ; also, to make short and 
swift flights, to flutter. 

1335 CovEROALE 2 Esdras v. 6 And the foules shal flyt, 
and the Sodomitysh see shall ca.st out his fish. XS56 J. 
Heywood Spider ^ F. liv. 34 Downe the file againe flitth. 
1390 Spenser F. Q. m. xi. 42 Faire Pegasus that flitteth 
in the ayre. 1700 Dryden Fables, Meleager <§• A ialanta 
401 With wings endu’d . . and .sent to flit in air. 1817 
Campbell Poems, Retillura 17 The bat flits to and fro. 
1854 Tennyson Ett. Ard. ^Sg Like the caged bird escaping 
suddenly, The little innocent .soul flitted away, 
e. Of time: To pass away. 

1573 Baret F 706 Time flitted away quickly. XS83 
StaNyhurst A ends i. lArh.) 26 Hee shal bee the regent, 
vntil veers thirtye be flitted. x868 Morris Earthly Far. 
I. 72 So smoothly o’er our heads the days did flit, 
f 9 . To sustain, existence, to live by (i.e. upon), 
Obo. 

[Cf. ON. Jlyipa to provide with necessaries (a flg. appli- 
cation of the original sense ‘ to ferry, help forward b, whence 
xe&.jftytjask to maintain oneself J 

a 1223 A Tier. R, 202 Al so 5 isceo a ^issare bet moni busunt 
muhteii bi flatten [print ed h\^nlt&d\. Ibid. 428 Non ancre 
seruant ne ouhte .. uorto asken i-sette hu ire, but e mete & 
cIo$ heo mei vlutten bi. 

Hence f Flit, Fli*ttdd, f Fli’ttem ffl. a., that 
has gone away, departed. 

1390 Spenser F. Q, i. vii. 21 So hardly he the flitted life 
does win Unto her native prison to retourne. X642 H. More 
Song cf Sonl ii. ii. 11. xxxviii, The. .flitten or shrunk spright. 
Ibid.\\. iii. I. xxix. All flit souls be not in the same taking. 

Flit, var. of Fleet to skim. 

Flitch, (flitj), sb^^ Forms : a, i flicci, flicce, 

5 flykke, 5-6 flik, fl,yk(e, (5 flickke, 6 flycke), 
^~7 (Sj 9 dial>i flick. 3-4 £lic(c)he, (5 vlyeoh, 

6 ]ai(e)oh), 5-6 flitche, flytehe, (6 fleetch, 9 dial. 
fleech, jaeaob), 6- fliteb. {O^.Jluce ? str. neut., 
corresp. to MLG. vlike, vUcke, OIS. Jlikki (MDa, 

OTeut. '^flikkjcF^, f. root found in 
01 ^. flik ragy aiid perh. in Fleck .fiJ.] 

1 . The side of an animal, now only of a hog, 
salted and cured ; a * side " of bacon. 

a. ay<3o E final Gloss. 774 Perna, flicci. 803-31 Charters 
XXX vii. iS in <9. B.' Texts 444 Tua flicca. 901-9 Charter 
Eadweard in Cod. Dipl. V. 164 Feor fliccu, c 1000 Ags. 
Voc. in Wn-Wiilcker Voc. Persia, flicce. 1462 Test. 
Ebor. II. 261, iiij. bakon-fliks, ij. befle-fliks. a 1329 Skelton 
Col. Cloute 846 A bacon flycke. 1643 Tnv. SkiptoTz Castle in 
Whitaker Craven (1805) ^2, 35 great large beefe flicks. 
C1746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) Lane. Dialect. Gloss,, 
Flick, a flitch of bacon. 1839 Geo. Eliot A. Rede iv, 
* Thee lookst as white as a flick 0’ new bacon.* ^ 

exz;^ Mali Mdd. 37 Sea'S cat at be fliche. X48x 
Caxtoh /iey 72 ard (Arh.) 26 There fonde he . . many goed 
flytehes of bacon. 1377 B. Googe HeresbacRs Huso. in. 
(1586) 152 b, Cutting out the Head, the Gammon and the 
fleetches, pouder them with salt. Bp, Hall iv. iv, 

32 Dried niches of some smoked beeue. 1710 Swift Baucis 
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t Philemon 25 He from out the Chimney took A Flitch of 
aeon off the Hook, 1839 Jephson Britta7ty v. 55 From 
. .the ceiling hung a goodly row of. .flitches of bacon. 

i7'a7isf. 1648 Herrick Hesper., Bacchus, He . . walks 
with dangling breeches. .And shewes his naked flitches. 

b. The * flitch' presented yearly at Duiimow, in 
Essex, to any married couple 'who could prove that 
they had lived in conjugal harmony for a year and 
a day. (Also at Wichnor : see qnot. a 1509.) 

1362 [see Flitchen]. 21x509 in Dugdale Baro7iage (1676) 
II. 106/2 The said Sir Philip .shall fynde. .one Bacon flyke, 
hanging^ in his Halle at Whichenore .. to be given [etc.], 
idis Hist. Robert Fiiz-walter 23 One Richard Wright . . 
came and required of the Bacon of Dunmow . . And there 
was deliuered vnto the said Richard, one fieech of Bacon. 
xSao Combe Dr. Syntax, Co7tsol. 1. (Chandos) 125 They 
might have claim’d or I’m mi.staken With conscience clear 
the Flitch of Bacon. 

2 . a. A square piece of blubber from a whale, 
b. A steak cut from a halibut. 

1787 Hunter in Phil. T^wzs. LXXVII. 394 The adipose 
covering from all of the Whale kind that 'is brought home 
in square pieces, called flitches. 1884 [see Flitch v.l}. 

3 . A slice cut lengthways from the trunk of a tree, 
usually having the natural surface as one of its sides. 

1823 MooR.S’?{^//fe JVds., F leeches, the portions into which 
a tree or piece of timber is cut by the saw. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor* s Word-hk,, flitch, the outside cut or .slab of a tree. 
X873 J. Richards IVoodyuorkhig P'actimies 126 In America 
lumber is. .not cut fir.st into deals or flitches for transporta- 
tion, and then sawed again to sizes, as in Europe. 2875 
T. Laslett Thnber xxvi. 190 Those [trees] with faulty 
centres furnish . . pieces unequally sided, called flitches, 
b. Carpentry. (See quot.) 

1874 Knight Diet. PTech. 1 . 883/1 Flitch, a. One of 
severtil associated planks fastened side by side to form a 
compound beam, or built-beam. b. A bolt of planks, united 
by the stub-shot. 

4 . Comb., as fliteb-beam, -ware (see quots.). 

1884 Knight Diet. Mech. IV. 348/1 Flitch Bea77t, a beam 
made in layers of material pinned together. 1750 Ellis 
Mod. Hnsbandfn. VII. ii. 60 Flitch-ware, that which is 
turned out of the intire round part of the [beech] tree. 

Flitch, (flitj), sbA rare. [Onomatopceic ; cf. 
flick, switch, tzvitch.] A flick or stroke. 

X893 G. D, Leslie Left, to Marco xvi. 106 Thej’’ give 
continually a little sort of jerky flitch with their wings. 

Flitch (flitj), Also fletch. [f. Flitch 
trans. a. To cut (a log) into flitches, also, to cut as 
a flitch is cut. b. To cut (halibut) into flitches or 
steaks. Hence Fli'tcMng vbl. sb., in quot. attrib. 

X873 T. Laslett Twtber xxvi. 193 Great care is . . neces- 
sary in . . flitching the log. Ibid. xx%d. 202 Planks, .flitched 
from some of the hollow trees. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. 
Catal. 197 Finning and flitching knives. 18^ Knight 
Diet. Mech. IV. 348 Flitching Knife, for slicing halibut 
into steaks or flitches. 

Flitch, (flitj), dial. [?var. of Flit a. ON. 
Jlytja.\ a. refi. = Fut ». 4. b. intr. for refl. ~ Flit 
«'. 5 - 

*555 Abp. Parker Ps. Iv. 157, I would me flitche, From 
hence to wildernes. 1787 W. Marshall Norfolk (179s) 
II. Gloss., Flitch, to move from place to place; as from 
farm to farm. X857 Wright Diet. Proxtinc., Flitch, to 
move from place to place. 

Fli’tcheu, Obs. exc. dial. Also 4 flucclien, 
7 fllitchin. [f. Flitch sbiy + -eh 1.] = Flitch. 

136a Langl. P. PI. A. X. X89 pau3 pel don hem to 
[donmowe,.] To folewen aftur be Flucchen, fecche pei hit 
neuere. 1658 PIS. Inv. of Goods (Nares) Fower flitchins of 
bacon in the chimney. lySS Loftd. Mag. Mar. 158 Bacon 
As good as e’er cut off a flitchen. 1804 J. Duncumb Hist. 
Hereford I. 213/1 Gloss. 1879 in Miss Jackson Shropsh. 
Word-bk. 

Flite, flsrte (fl 3 it)> sb. Now dial. Forms : 
1-3 flit, 3-4, 9 flite, flitt(e, 4-5 flyt, (5 floyt, 
7 fleyte), 8 fligM, 8- flyte. lOE.jdit str. neut., 
{. Jlitan (see next) ; cf. OFris, and OS. JIU (Du. 
vlijt), OHG.y 7 % (MHG. vU%, Gtx.Jleiss diligence, 
zeal.) 

The JlUt of the Cursor M., where spelling and rime 
indicate a short vowel, is prob. a parallel formation repr. 
OE.g^zV.] 

f 1. Contention, strife, a dispute ; also, abuse, an 
abusive speech. Ohs. 

c xooo A£S. Ps. xlix. [ 1 ,] 21 To?;eattes sunn modor Sine Su 
settest flit. cx2oo Trni. Coll, Horn. 43 Ech bat is weorldes 
frend is ure drihtenes fq, and halt flit wiS him. 2:1300 
Cursor M. 24337 (Cott.) Quen x. .thogh apon pat juus flitt, 
pe tere fell o min ei. cx^oo VwaiTte ^ Gaw.g^ iHa. mar 
moves me thi flyt Than it war a flies byt. x6oo in Tytler 
Hist. Scot. (1864) IV. 281 Fleytes and pretty taunts, 
t b. A contest, struggle. Obs. 
v^..E. E. Alia. P. B. 421 pe arc . . flote fortbe with pe 
flyt of jje felle wyndez;. X494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 58X The 
duke of Bedforde . . had a great floyt and batayll with 
dyuers carykkes of leane. 

2 . A scolding-match, 

X768 Ross Fort. Sheph. *. 111 We’ll ablins get a flyte, an' 
ablins nane. x8i6 Scott Aniiq. xxxix, * I think maybe 
a flyte wi’ the auld housekeeper at Monkbams . , would do 
me some gude,* X876 Mid. Yorksk. Gloss., There's such 
a flite going on between them. 

Flite, fl3rfce (flsit), Now dial. Forms: 
Infin. 1-2 fiitan, 2-3 flitem, (5 flytin), 3-6, 9 
flite, (3 flitte, 5-6 flight, 6 flieht* 9 fleioht, 
fleyte,) 4- flyte. Pa. 1 . 1 flit, pL flit on, fleotun, 
4 flytte, 4-5 flot(e, 5, 8 flet(t, 5 flayt, 6 fiait, 9 
dial, flate. Pa. pple. 1-3 fiiten, 4 flytyn, 6 flyt- 


FLITTEB. 

tyn. [A Com. WGer. str. vb.; O'K.flltan *= OIIG. 
Jii^zan to strive (MHG. to be eager; cf. 

mod.Ger. skh bcfleissen str., to busy oneself).] 

1 1 . intr. To contend, strive ; also, to contend in 
words, chide, wrangle. Const, against, on, with. 

Becruixilf 916 (Gr.) Hwilum flitende fealwe strsete mearum 
maiton. y:9oo tr. B^da* s Mist. iii. xiv, [xix.] 212 Da fliton 
him on }>a wgrgan gastas. C1200 Trin. Colt. Hoi/z, 81 Swo 
mote we ilite togenes ure fule lustes, ax2ooC7i7’sorM.j$sS 
(Cott.) [Goliath] bus bigan on him [David] to flite, C1330 
IVilL Paler7ie 2545 A noper werkman . . gan flite wip pat felpe 
pat formest hadde spoke. (■X440 Gesta Ixxx. <joo (Add, 
MS.) Anothere [devil] hade.. made hem to chide, ande to 
flyte, ande feghte. 1333 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. jaoThocht 
inony fuill throw fqlie with him flyte. _ 2398 Bernard Te7-e7tce 
(1607) 89 He did flite or chide with him. 1725 Ramsay 
Sheph. I. i, Sair, sair she fiet wi’ me ’tween ilka smack. 
fig. 13. . A. E. Alia. P. B. 950 pe wyndez. .wropely vp- 
walte & wrastled togeder. .flytande ioude. 

2 . To scold. Const, at. Now only Ti:. and nojdh '. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxiv. 81 The fische wyffis flett and 
swoir. a 1592 Greene Atphotmis ii. (Rtldg.) 230/1 Let me 
die if e’er I flight again. ^ a 1603 Polwart Flyting tv. 
PIontgo77ierie 739 Wliy flait thou, foole? 17^ Burns 
0 Steer her up, (Pin she take the thing amiss, _ E^en let her 
flyte her fill, jo. 1816 Scott Old PJort. xvii, ‘ Sudna ye 
hue come faster up yoursells, instead of flyting at huz?* 
1833 Keade Chr. fohnsto7ie 70 The men fight..the womeni 
fieicht or scold, 

b. trans. To chide, scold (a person). Obs. exc. 
Sc. and n 07 'th. 

14. . Psah7is Penit. (ed. Ellis 1894) ci. 18 How he was for 
us falsly fleten [ri77ie-tvds. writen, wyten, smyten]. 1848 
Tales Kirkb. 159 ‘Dinna flyte me, grandfather.' 1876 Plid. 
Yorksk. Gloss, s.v., * He’ll flite you if you do.’ 

3 . intr. *To debate, to dispute, although with- 
out scolding or violent language ' (Jam.). Obs. 

rt 1223 Leg, Kath. 721 Me come & fatte hire to fiiten wiS 
pe fifti. xs. . Declnr. in Scot. Poe77is 16th C. II. 267 Off 
luony thingis they did togedder flyte. 
f 4 . ‘To pray in the language of complaint, or 
remonstrance ' (Jam.) ; to complain. Obs. 

cx^oo Melayne 563 Bot forthe he wente, his handis he 
wrange, And flote with Marye euer amange. c 1470 Henry 
IV allace v. 229 Flayt by him self to the Makar off buffe. 
1585 Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 17 Or when I like great 
I'ragedies to tell : Or flyte, or murne my fate. 

Filter, fly ter (doidor). Ohs. exc. dial. Also 
5 flytar, 6 flytter. {OE.jditere, f. fiitan to Flite.] 
InOE.: Adisputer. In later use: One who scolds ; 
a scold. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 854 Rabulus, flitere. a 1000 Mofte B. 
28i6(Bosw.-Toller) Flitera, schis77taiieoru77i. cx/^ep Proittp. 
Pamt. 106/2 Cukstoke, for flyterys, Uirbuscetimt. <2x605 
Flyting w. Mo7ttgo77ierie 733 Fond flytter ! x6i6 
R. Rollocke Passion 1 . 500 The Lord was not a fly ter, 
a chyder. 1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Filter, a scold, 
a scolding or abusive person. 

Flitfold (fli*tfl7uld). Sc. and north, dial. [f. 
Flit v. + Fold j^.] A fold that may be flitted or 
moved from place to place. 

X743 R. Maxwell Sel. Traois. X54 Flaiks, Flit-folds, or 
Hurdles, may be provided for laying them [Sheep] on the 
Summer-fallow. 1868 in Atkinson ClevelaTud Gloss. 

Fliting’y flyting (flai’tiij), vbl. sb. Now dial. 
[f. Flite v. + -ing i.J 

1 . The action of the verb Flite ; contention, 
wrangling ; scolding, rebuking ; f a reproach. 

CX200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 13 Twifoid speche and ilch fllting 
of worde. a 1300 Cursor M. 27742 (Cott. Galba) Wreth, .it 
makes fliteing. 1435 Misyn Fire of Love g No man suld 
dar presume nor be pryde raise vp hym-self. .when flitynges 
to hym ar cast. 2500-20^ Dunbar Postus Ixxxii. ii May 
nane pas throw jour principal! gaittis. . For fensum flyttingis 
of defame. 1636 Rutherford Leif. Ixxiii. (1863) 1 . 189 My 
meek Lord . . would not contend for the last word of flyting. 
x8i6 Scott A7iiig. xxxix, * 1 . .maun just take what ony 
Christian body will gie, wi’ few words and nae flyting.' 

•fb. Sc. Poetical invective; chiefly, a kind of 
contest practised by the Scottish poets of the 
1 6th c., in which two persons assailed each other 
alternately with tirades of abusive verse. Obs. 

2308 IPnw&KVi Poems {title), The flyting of Dunbar and 
Kennedie. 1585 Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 63 Let all zour 
verse be Literall. .bot speciaUie Tumbling verse for flyting. 
4:1603 Montgomerie Poems {title). The Flyting betwixt 
Montgomery and Polwart. 

2 . Comb.: fliting-free a., unrestricted in ad- 
ministering rebukes. 

1637 Rutherford Lett, clxxxi. (1863) I, 436 Christ is 
honest, and in that is flyting-free with sinners. 2721 Kelly 
Anw. 219, I am flyting free with you. 

Flitter ( fli*t9j), sb . ^ [f. Flit v. + -ek i.] One 
'who or that which flits, a. One who changes his 
dwelling, b. A fleeting thing. 

1334 Bradford in Coverdale Lett. Ma7'i. (1564) 323 If we 
be flitters and not dwellers (as was Loth a flitter from Segor). 
x623_tr, Fatnne's Theat. Hon. ii. xiii. 203 Such .. were ad- 
monished to make themselues much fairer by the goods of 
the soule ; because those of the body were but flitters [orig. 
ceux du Corps ne sont que passagers]. 

Flitter (fli-toi), sb.^ [f. Flitter v.J 

1 . A flittering motion, 

189a Daily News 17 May 3/5 The flitter of crows. 

2 . Comb., as flitter-winged a., having wings 
that flutter ; also jdg. 

2820 Keats Lamia 1. 394 The flitter-winged verse must 
tel!, For truth’s sake what woe afterwards befel, j86x 
Lytton & Fane Ternnhauserj^ Wheel’d at will The flitter- 
winged bat round lonely towers. 


plitteb. 


Plitter [a. .Ger. minute 

square of thin metal, used in decoration ; collec- 
tively, a quantity of such squares' {Cent I)zct), 
i8.. Beck's yrnl, Dec. Art Suppl. II. 40 (Cent. Bicfi 
Strong and brilliant colors are freely used, together with gilt 
flitter, in the representation of flowering plants, fountains, 
and other devices [for window-shades]. 

Flitter (fli'tsi), v. Also 5 flliter, (fleter), 5- 
6 flyt.t)er. [f. Flit ©. + -ee 6.] 

1 . mtr. Of birds, etc. : To flit about, to fly with 
low or short flights ; to flutter. Also with 4 y* 

1563 B. Googe Eglo^sikth.) 94 Euer when she rested had 
aboute she flyttered styll. 1600 F. Walker Sj>. Mandeville 
153 a, Their sight is so sharpe and pearcing, that flittering 
ouer the sea . . they see the fish through the water. 1797 
Monthly Mag. III. 230 To mark the quick bat flitter by. 

transf. 1483 Liber Fesiivalis (Caxtom E j (Pentecost), In 
lykenesse of tonges brennyngnot smertyng. .lightenyng not 
fliteryng. iS 44 Phaer Regim. Lyfe (1553) B j a, The peyne 
is flyttering from one place to an other, without heuynes. 
1583 GoldIng Calvin on Dent. xli. 245 A thought commeth 
vpon a man . . sleeping, and it fl.ttereth before him. a 1593 
H. Sernt.y Christians Practice Like unto 

a shittle, which flittereth from the hand of a childe. 1823 
Lamb (i860) 137 The stiff-wigged living figures that 
still flitter and chatter about that area. 1878 P. W. Wyatt 
Hardrada 7 Where, .flitter the pale ghosts. 

f b. To move the wings ineffectually. In quot. 
transf, 

1598 Barckley Felic. Man (1631) 209 Hee began to flitter 
with his hands, in steede of wings . . & fell downe head-long 
to the ground. , 

1 2 . a. Of a person ; To shift about in mind ; to 
waver, b. Of a flower: To fade, wither. Obs. 

1542 Recorde Gr. A rtes B iiij, Many there be so vncon- 
stant of mynde, tliat flytter and turne with euery winde. 
1577 Harrisom England nr. viii (1878)11. 53 The sunne . . 
would cause them [floures]'to welke or flitter. 1847 Halu- 
WKLL, Flitter, to hang or droop. 

1 3 . To fly all about; to fly to or into dust, pieces, 
etc. Of the sea : To break up in foam. Obs. 

1548 Recorde Urin. Pkysickv. 18 Unequal [substance of 
urine] is.. when it is thynner in one parte then in another, 
or flyttered out. iSS7 A', (Copland) v. iv, Than the 

dragon . . smote the bore al to powder both flesh and bones 
that it flyttered all abrode on the sea. 1583 Stanyhurst 
JEneis i. (.\rb.') 23 Cabbans, where seas doo flitter in arches. 
1664 Cotton Scarronides 1S3 Bottle-Bear, .bounces, foams, 
and froaths, and flitters. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 126 Others 
flitter’d as hwere, or flown all to pieces. ^1677 Manton 
Seznn. Ps. cxix. 80 A sooty matter, which flitters into dust 
as soon as touched. , 1 

4 . trans. To make to flit; to move rapidly back- 
wards and- forwards; 10 shuffle (cards), rare. 

1864 Lowell Fireside T rav. 243 As a skilful juggler flitters 
the cards before you. 1893 Le Galliennk in IVestm. Gaz. 

16 Feb. 2/3 Many a silly thing That . . perks his tiny tail. . 
And flitters little wing. 

Hence t Eli-ttered fpt a , dispersed, scattered ; 
Plrttering ppL a.^ flitting about, fluttering ; trem- 
bling; tshifiing, unstable, fleeting. 

1549-62 Sternhold & H. Ps, cii. (is66[ 250 The dayes 
wherin I passe my life are lyke the flittering shade. 1583 
Stanyhurst Aeneism. (Arb.) 84 Neauer dooth she laboure 
to reuoke her flittered issue. ^ti6o2 W. Perkins Cases 
Consc. (1619) 59 These beginnings of grace .. must not be 
flittering and fleeting, but constant and setled. 1634 Milton 
Co7nus 214 Thou hovering [MS. flittering]^ angell girt with 
golden wings. 1650 Fuller Pisgah n. xiii. zjo Which . . 
liglitly pressed . . becomes flittering dust. 1786 Burns 
rejoicing Natn^'e vi, When the lark . . mounts and sings on 
flittering wings. 1867 A. Sartoris Week m Fr. Conntry- 
20 The poor flittering little nun. / ■*• 7\ 

Flltter-mouse (flrtaimaus). Also 8 (9 diaL) 
flutter-, [f. Flitter^/. + Mouse, in imitation of Ger. 
fledennaus (OHG. fledermils, MHG. vUdermits') 
or Du, vUdermuis (in Kilian <vledder’muys\ f. 
the vb. which appears in OHG. as fiedardzt to 
flutter. Cf. Flicker-, Flinpermouse.] A bat. 

1547 Brev. H ealth Ivi. 25 b, The blonde of a backe 

or flytter mouse. 1637 B. Jonson Sad Sheph.n. 11, Giddy 
flitter-mice with leather wings 1 1725 Sloane IL 

530 Fesjertilio, the Batt or Flutter-mouse. 1870 Swinburne 
Ess.l^ Shid.liBjj) 39 The dreadful daylight has come, the 
flitter-mouse is blind. 

b. Used as a term of playful endearment. 

1610 B. Jonson V. iv, My fine flitter-mouse, My bird 

o’ the night. , . ^ . 

Fli'ttern. Also 9 flittering, t a. A stnp 
of the wood of a young oak tree 'h, dial. 

A young oak. , 

,1682 J. Collins Making Salt 21 These Trees to be bound 
together .. with flitterns or pieces of Oak, or cross Bars. 
X863 J. R. Wise iV'^w F< 7 W^ xvi. 183 The tops of the oaks 
are termed, when lopped, the ‘fiitterings xB-jSSillof Sale 
in Hatnpsh. Gloss. ^883) s.v.. Oak-trees and clean oak flit- 
terns with their tops, lops, and bark. 

as flittern bark (see quot). 

1858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Flittem the hark of 

young oak*treos, as distinguislicid from that of old oak*trets 
which is called timber bark and is less valuable to. tanners. 

Flitters (fli‘t 9 iz\ Nowz/zzzA [Altered 

form of Fitters, associated with Flitter ■a;.] 
Fragments, torn pieces ; splinters, tatters. Chiefly 
in phrases, as to dash^ break or tear into, to flitters. 

1620 R. Waller in Lismore Papers (1887) Ser. n. II. 247 
They two are tome all to flitters. 1660 F . Brooke tr. Ee 
Blands Trav. 90 They . . broak the ship to flitters, jr 1734 
North Exam. 1. ii. § 1*3 (174°) 97. leashed 
a Stroke r 1817 Hogg Tales 4 * Sk.Y. 205 Flesh . . that was 

hanging in dark flitters about the spine. , 
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Fli*tter-tri:pe, sb. rare. App. a rustic or 
jocular synoo} m for ‘ tripe 
1822 T. l^HircuKhi. A risioph. IL284 {Wasps), Your woofs 
of Ecbatane Resemble much the breed of flitter tripes. 1830 
tr. Aristophanes^ Wasps 158 At Ecbataiia is the woof com- 
posed of flitter-tripe? 

Fli-ttery, a. rare—^. 

1839 Coleridge Lit. Rem. IV. 2S7 Can anything be more 
flittery and special pleading than Skelton’s objections? 

Flitting (fli*tig vbl. sb. [f. Flit v. + -ing 1 .] 

1. The action of the vb. Flit, in various senses. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 2015 Cott.) Sua lang wit flitting he J?am 

sloght, bat wine treis he }>am wroght. 1529 More Com/, 
agst. Trib. it. Wks. 1177/2 Yet will he rather abide it and 
suffer, then by the fiyttynge from it, fall in y<» dyspleasure 
of God. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth i. (1723) ^ 1 he 
Sea’s continual flitting and shifting its Chanel. 1821 Clare 
Vill. Minstr. II. 77 The flittings of the shrieking bat. 

2 . esp. The action of removing from one abode 

to another ; a removal. Now chiefly north, and Sc. 
Moonlight flitting : removal by moonlight, i.e. by 
night or by stealth. . . 

<;i200 Ormin 107S1 Forr Galileo bitacne]?]? uss FUttinng 
onn EnnglLssh spsechc. a 1300 Cursor ilf. 12518 tCoU.) pai 
. . to bethleem pair flitting made. 1623 Lisle Hil/mco7i 
0 . < 5 * N. Test. 21 The people returned from Chaldea 
to I ury .. seventy yeeres mter their flitting. _i 7 ®* Kelly 
Scot. Prov. 145 He has taken a Moon light fluting. 1787 
Grose ProtK Gloss, s. v. Flit, Two flittings are as bad as 
one fire. 1804 Scott Let. to Ellis i Aug. in Loctchart, 

I had to superintend a removal, or what we call a flitting. 

b. concr. The goods, furniture, etc. removed 
from one place to another at ‘ a flitting Hence, 
Baggage, stores. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3919 (Cott,') p.ai bi night pam stal ^vay, 
Wijf and barn, wit flitting hale. ^1425 Wyntoun Cron, 
vui, xxxviii. so De Schip-mea sone .. Twrsyt on twa Hors 
pare flyttyng. C1470 Henry Wallace i. 396 All this forsuth 
sail in our flytting ga. 1637 Rutherford Lett. ccl. (1863) 
11 . 158 Those who would take the world and all their flitting 
on their back, and run away from Christ. 1823 J. Wilson 
'Jrial Marg. Lyndsayix. 68 ‘Aye, aye, here’s the flitting. . 
frae Braehead.’ -r-. 

f 3 . Sustenance, maintenance, Cf. Flit v. 9. ^ 
a 1225 St. Marker. 22 I pine of prisun per ha wes ipuHn, 
ich hire fluttunge fond ant fleschliche fode. <71230 Hau 
Meid. 27 Me beheoueS his help to fluttunge & to fode. 

Flitting (fll-tiq), ppl. a. [f. Flit v. + -ikg 2 .] 
1. That moves from place to place ; moving, 
roving, migratory. Obs. exc. dial. ^ 

C1425 Wyntoun Cron. vi. xviii. 379 Ete flyttand Wod pai 
callyd ay Hat lang tyme eftyre-hend pat day. 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrwtage (1614) 702 I« their flitting wandering. 1764 
Harmer Observ. iv. ii. 51 This flitting kind of life. 1829 
J. R. Best Pers. <§• Lit. Ment. 352 In the course of my 
moving, or, as they call it in Lincolnshire my flitting life. 

‘f 2 . Shifting, unstable ; variable, inconstant. 

1413 Pilgr. So%vle (Caxton) iv. xxix. (1859) 61 Yf a gouer- 
nour be not stable, but varyaunt and .flytting fro^ veray 
stedfastiiess. 159 ® Spenser F. Q. t. xi. 18 Ihe yieldiii^g 
ayre, which nigh too feeble found Her flitting parts. ^ 1669 
WooDHEAD5‘Al/V?w<*n. xi. giThe Imagination, .not flitting, 
but such, as in aoprehending and fixing on a thing, there 
stays. 1697 Dryden Mnehl x. 484 It [the .spear] stop d at 
once the Passage of his Wind, And the free Soul to flitting 
Air resign’d. t 

f 3 . Fleeting, transitory; evanescent, unsubstan- 
tial. Obs. 
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<-1374 Chaucer Boeth. nt. pr. vi, 78 How veyne and how 
flittyng a ping it is. C1400 Test. Lave Chaucers Vks. 
(1SS2) 343 b, Howe passjmge is the beautie of flesshly bodyes? 
more fiyttynge than raouable floures of sommer.^ a 156^ 
Becon ren>el of Joy Wlcs. 1563 IL 34 That cure loye and 
reioysyng in the Lorde be not flitt>mge, transitorye, and of 
.smal continuaunce. 1614 Bp, IAeei. Recoil, / reai. 4 55 What 
is more flitting than time? 1725 Pope Odyss. x. 587 ihe 
rest are forms of empty ^ther made, Impassive semblance 
and a flitting shade. rsi \ 

1 4. Floating in water. Oos.—^ 

, C1425 Found. St, Bartholomew's Oonfs of them oonly 
cleuyd to the fiittynge maste. ^ i 

5 . Making short rapid flights; darting lightly 
from point to point; gliding rapidly and softly; 

coming intermittently into momentary view. 

1620 Quarles Feast for Wormes 1207 Conuajfd with speed 
vpon the nimble wing Of flitting Fame. 1703 Pope Thebais 
1^2 Swift as she pass'd, the flittiny ghosts withdrew. 174^ 
Medii. (1818) 223 The flitting birds and humming 
bees. 1794 M RS. R adcliffe Myst, Udolpho vii. The ocean s 
misty bed, With flitting sails. *798-9 ColeridgeX<J^vii, 
She listened with a flitting blush. 1862 Mr&.H-. Wood 
Mfrs. Hallib. ni. xv, A flitting smile playing on his lips. 
Hence az/zz. ; rii ttiu^ness. ^ 

xBia Zv^K\G, Fmiingly, i860 in WoRC^TERjcitmg Cole- 
ridge). 1884 G. Gissing Unclassed 111 . v- m 22 A slight 
wrinkle mi^t show itself flittingly here ^^d there, a x68o 
Charnock Atirib. GodYLk%, 1684 I. 231 Ibis flittmgness m 
our Nature. . - - 

[f-FwT »- +-'srL] Flitting, 

unstable, fhghty. ■ . - „ • ' i. • - 

1642 H. More Song of Soul ii. 1. 1. xi, Busying their brains 
in the mysterious toyes Of flittie motion* 

Hence rUiitiuess, instability, volatility. 

1602 Bp. HoFKms Lordjs Prayer This 

would fix that Volatileness and Fhttmess of our Memories. 

tFli-twite. Ohs. OE. Law. [OE. *fliiwltefl. 
flit Flite sbO + WiTE.] A fine for brawling. 

CX340 Higden Polychr. I 96 [In a list of OE Jaw terms] 
Flitwite, id est, emenda proveniens pro contentidne. 101^7 
Spelman Glass, Flitwite & Scotice Flichtwite significant, 

mulctam ob coqtentiones, rixas, et jurgia impositam. 
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Plix (fliks>. See also Flick sh. [Of unlmown 
origin : possibly connected with t LY ®/.] 1 he fur 

of various quadrupeds ; the down of a beaver. 

i 665 Dryden A nn. Mlrab. cxxxii, His warm breath blows 
her flix up as she lies. 1757 Dyer Fleece (18071 80 I he 
beaver's flix Gives kindliest warmth to weak enervate limbs. 

1818 Milman Sajnor ix. 441 The gray of the wolf. , 
transf. 1^4 Browning Dram. Pers., Gold Hairiv, Hair, 
such a wonder of flix and floss. 

Flix, obs. form of Flux. 

Flizz (fliz), z'- dial In 7 flizze. [onomat opceic ; 
cf. whM (See quot.) Hence Fli’zzing vbl. sb. 

1674 Ray N. C. Words 18 Flizse, lo Fly off. Ibid., Fizzing, 
a Splinter. 18S7 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Flizzing, the: 
passage of a splinter. ^ 

tFlo. Obs. Forms: rM(a, 3 fl.a(a, 3-5 flo, 

(7 floe). PI I fl^n, (3 flan), 3-4 flon, (5 floon, 
flone). [OE.fld wk. fern.] An arrow. 

<7893 K. iELFRED Oros. in. ix. § 14 Bmr wearU Alexander 
burhscoten mid anre flan. <7x205 Lay. 1844 Heo letten 
gliden heora flan. 1297 R. Glouc (1724) 394 /at nie 
mv3te no3t yse bote hare wen & flon, c 1305 S t. Christopher 
207 in E.E. P, (1862) 65 Hi schote him to stronge depe wij> 
wel kene flo. C1400 Gamelyn 648 Yeldeth^up ^onge men 
30 lire bo wes & 5oure flone, c 1450 Gandeleyn v. in 

Child Ballads V. cxv. 12/2 Robyn bent his joly bowe, per 
in he set a flo. 1623 Cockeram, E loe, an Arrow. 

Flo, obs. form of Flay v. 

Float (fl^«t), sb. Forms : i flot, 3-7 flote, (4-b 
flot, 5 floote, floit, floyt(e, 7 flotte), 6-7 float©, 

6- float. [Several distinct formations, iiltim^ately 
from the Teut. root fletit-, flant-yfloU (see F leet 
w.), seem to have coalesced- i. OF. flot str. neut. 
(dat./<?/5) action or state of floating ; the formall^r 
equivalent iM. flot has also the sense ‘ scum, grease 
(see Flot). 2. OE. flota wk. masc. = ON. flote 
ship, boat, fleet. 3. In many of its senses_^the sb. 
appears to have been a new formation on Bloat v. 

4 . In some senses it may be an adoption of, or 
influenced by, the F. flotte flote and y/i?/), 

verbal nouns i.flotter to Float. 

Co-^nate words, with senses corresponding to some of those 
of float, are OHG../?^< masc. (MUG. zdOs; masc., ^od.G. 
Jljss neut.) raft, buoy, flshing-net, also stream :~-OTeut- 

(em., fin, swimming-bladder, cork float -01 cut. 
an OE. *flotu, corresponding to the latter, may possibly be 
the source of sense 8 ] 

I. The action or state of floating or flowing. 

1 . The action of floating or t swimming. Now 
rare. 4 Formerly also, the condition of floating 
or of being on the water ; esp. in phrase on (rarely 
af) float t Upon the float \ floating on 

the stream ; also fig. in an unsettled condition. 

With on or at float cf. the synonymous ON. dfoii, F. a 
flot (OF. a flote). For instances of on flote before istti c., 

^^it^Elene 226 (Gr.) Ongan ]ja ofsthce eorla mengu to 
flote fysan. cxz$o Gen. <§• /tTf. 162 God . . ta^te fuel <m 
■walkene Ins fli^t, lie fis on water his flotes mi5t. ^ 1497 La. 
Treas. Acets. Scot. (1877) b 378 To ger hir [a ship] com on 
floit. 1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Keict 117 A ship 

being on flote at the full sea. 1651 N. Bacon Dzjc. Govt. 
En£. n. xxiv. (1739' no When both Winds and Currents are 
uncertain, to ride at flote, till [etc.], 165a Ashmole I heat, 
Chem. Prol. i Past Ages have like Rivers conveied downe 
to us (upon the floate), the more light, and SoplnsticaU 
pieces of Learning. 1693 Luttrell Brief R el . UK 
241 The next spring tide two fourth rates will al.w be putt 
on float. 1761 Chron. va Ann. Reg. Ihe Ri^mond 
soon afterwards got on float. 176^4 Tucker JJ. Nat. 1 1 . 
xvi. 60 Our ideas being perpetually upon the float. 1817 
Keats CaUdore, And now the sharp keel of his little boat 
Comes up with ripple and with easy float. 

b. transf. Buoyant motion through the air.^ ^ 

x8o7 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. V. S 53 [He] mu.st bid his 
pupil saw the air . . and .stamp the earth . . if he means to 
produce the desirable float of arm, and radiation of leg, ^ 

f 2 . The flux or flood of the tide. lit. and/^. 
^<f float, in float', at high water ; in quots./^. 

1594 Gesta Grayorum in Nichols Progr. Q. £ li z. \x8cj) 
1 1 1.^X7 Cynthias rays, Whose drawing virtues govern and 
direct The flots and re-flots of the ocean- ^ *594 Hooker 
£cct. /><?/. ix. § 4 Our trmt in the Almighty is that with us 
contentions are now at their hipest float. 1622 Bacon 
Hen. VU, 139 Hee being now in Float for Treasme. 1633 
Ford /..ove's Sacr. n. iii, Though the float Of infinite desires 
swell to a tide. 1642 Fuller Holy ^ frofS t. ii. xxi.^141 
Men of his profession have as well an ebbe of not, as a_flote 
of fortune. 1797 Mrs. Bennett Beggar Girl (xBxf) Y.xhz 
With all her animal spirits in the fullest float of exhilaration. 
48. A wave, billow, lit. and flg. Alfo, the sea. 
<71477 Caxton Jason 114 trauersing the wawes and 
flotes of the see. 1603 Knolles HisL Turks (1621] 1304 
A man which did swimme continually in the flotes ot incon- 
stancie. x6io Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 234 The rest o th Elect 
. . are vpon the Mediterranian Flote Bound sadjy home fqr 
Naples. 1655 Jennings tr. £/ise 2 The mutinous flotes 
which beat the flanks of this great Bark. 

+ b. Agitation of mind. Obs. 

1579 Tomson Calvin’s Semi. Tim. 396/2 tThey] haue not 
onely those flotes which the faith full haue, when they feele 
themselues narrowly besette, but are hornemadde. 

•f* 4:. An overflow from a river, etc. : a noocl ; lu, 
n.ndflg. On (a) float : in flood, flooded ; = Afloat 
3 ; also yfr. Obs. 

1577 Hanmer Anc. Reel. Hist. (i6i9> 3^7 Where a litde 
before men went on foote, all then was 
Watson Eglog. Walsingham a,6 Poems (Arb.) 153 That your 
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Fsegasean springs may leap their bound and from their fioate 
maie seas ot teares distill, 1627 May Lucan iv. 150 In their 
Kilns floats Kqnum tenet omnia Nihts , 1664 Floddan 

F, iii. 28 That every brook burst forth on float. 1749 
Firlding Tom Jones v, iii, A very trifling accident set all 
his passions again on float, 1763 Whitaker Serm. 30 June 
(1767) 37 How soon may we expect to see . . a float of vice 
and error overspread our Jerusalem? 

transf. 1533 Skelton Garl. Latirel 335 Closters engrosyd 
with his [Bacchus’] ruddy flotis. 

t b. A side -stream or back-water. 

1629 H. Burton Babel no Betkel^x>' ped. 4 A continuall 
current, that so merrily driues the Popish mills about, and 
sets ours in a back water or float. 

f II. 6 . The liquor in a dye-vat. Obs, 

1*1500 E. E, Misc. (Warton Club; 88 When the madere is 
in flotte, breke hit smalle, that ther be no ballys. Ibid.^ 
Tylle that the flote that is in the lede begynne to sethe. 

III. A floating object. 

6 . A mass of weeds, ice, etc. floating on the 
surface of water. 

s6oo Hakluyt Foy.lJl. 415 For the space of fifty leagues 
,we alwayes found swimming on the sea certaine flotes of 
weedes of a ships length, and of the bredth of two ships. 
1693 R. L’Estrange clxxxix. 158 They took it at 

first for a Ship . . but it prov’d at last to be no more then a 
Float of Weeds and Rushes. 2827 Hone Ez’ery-day Bk. 
II. 108 The river . .casting forth . .floats of ice like millstones. 
1845 Stocqueler Handbk. Brit, India (1854) 412 The heads 
of the sedges, reeds, and other plants of the float are now 
cut off and laid upon its surface, 

7. a. A raft or raft-like construction. 

1535 Coverdale 2 Chron. ii. 16 And so wyll we hewe y® 
tymber vpon Libanus . . and, wyll brynge it by flotes in the 
See vnto lapho. 1697 Dampier Voy, I. 189 A little before 
the Bark blew up he saw a small Float on the Water, and 
as it appeared, a Man on it.^ 1844, Dock 89 To 
remove any floats or rafts of timber. 

b. A flat-bottomed boat. Also a boat-load. In 
quot. i^()O^Jlre-float 2 l's>o Jishing-Jloat 
1557 North Gnevara's Diall Pr, 260 a/i The Flote that 
came onte of Cetin with sake, oyle, and honye. 1611 Speed 
Hist» Gi. Brit. vi. liv. § 10. 280 An of-spring of the Britaines 
emWked in Flotes. 1774 J. Bryant Mythol.\\, x<y] The 
Patriarch and his family were inclosed in an ark, or covered 
float. 1776 G. Semple Bttiiding in Water We. .filled up 
the Vacancy, .by throwing in several Floats of Clay. 1882 
Sir R. Payne-Gallwey Fotvler in Irel, 25 The punts, or 

* floats’ as they are there [Wexford] called, are about fifteen 
feet long. 18^ Times 9$ Apr 10/2^ The four river floats 
were directed to be brought from their moorings to the fire. 

8 . A floating appliance for supporting something 
in the water. 

a. The cork or quill used to support a baited 
line, showing by its movement when a fish bites. 

<2x450 Treat. Fysskynge (1883) 16 Ye schall make jowr 
flotes in bys wise, a 1609 Dennys Seer, Angling in Arb. 
Garner I. 153 Your rod, line, float and hook. 1867 F. 
Francis (1880)9 Thefloats should be proportioned 

to the depth and strength of the stream. 

• b. A cork or other light substance used to sup- 
port a fishing-net, etc. in the water. 

X577 B. Googe HeresbacUs Hush, n, (1586) no The Corke 
hath the thickeste barke. . Of his barke, are made . . Floates 
for fishing nettes. Fisheries Exhih. Caial. 12 Herring- 
net Floats. .Mackerel-net Floats, 

e. A hollow or inflated part or organ that sup- 
ports an animal in the water. Hence used in 
Florida as a name for the genus VeUlla of medusas. 

1832 Lyell Prim, Geol. II. 108 Thi.s ‘ common oceanic 
snail ’ derives its buoyancy from an admirably contrived 
float, i883 Riverside Nat. Hist, 1, 107 Velella . , is commonly 
called in Florida, where it is sometimes very abundant, the 
‘float’. 

d. In various other applications (see (juots.'). 

1874 Knight Diet, Meek. 1. 883/2 Float . . an inflated bag 
or pillow to sustain a person in the water. 1880 Lumber- 
7 nmits Gaz. oS> Jan., Cribs are formed of about 20 sticks of 
timber fastened between two logs called ‘floats’. 1883 
Fisheries Exhib, Caial. (ed. 4) 45 Respirator.. •a, small 
nipple in the mouth with flexible tube supported by a float. 

9. a. A hollow metallic ball, a piece of whin- 
stone, etc., used to regulate the water-level in a 
boiler or tank. 

1752 Smeaton in Phil. Trane. (1754) XLVII. 436 What 
is peculiar to this engine is a float within the receiver, 
composed of a light ball of copper. 1856 J. Bourne Caiech. 
Steam Engine iv. (ed. 4) 154 The float is usually formed of 
stone or iron. 

b. The small piece of ivory on tbe surface of the 
mercury in the cistern of a barometer. 

2855 in Ogllvie 

10. Theair. pL The footlights ; collect, sin^. the 
row of footlights. 

1862 Dickens Lei. 24 Jan. III. 212 Pauline trotting 
about in front of the float. 1871 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 
II. 291/1 Patent gas floans, for theatrical purpose.s. Ibid. 

The range of Argand burners composing the float are 
arranged upside down. 188^ X. Wingfield in Fortn, Rev. 
Apr, 476 A marvel, because it moved behind the floats. 

11. One of the boards of an undershot water- 
wheel or of a paddle-wheel ; a float-board. 

1611 Florio, A[/<2..the flot of a Water-mill-wheele. 173X 
Beighton in Phil. Trans, XXXVII. 10 The Force on the 
Floats 18 Ct. 4olb. 1806 Trevithick Zt’A in Life (1872) 
1. 327, I wish to know the size of the floats on the wheel. 
1856 J. Bourns Catech. Steam Engine viii. (ed. 4) 323 The 
paddle floats are usually made either of elm or pine. 

IV. Something broad, level, and shallow. 

12. Brewing. A broad shallow vat used for cool- 
■..ing.v? Obs. 

jCf. Du. vlooi fern, a broad shallo'iv wooden vessel for 
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creaming milk ; also F,^<?ji;^^, mentioned in 16th c. as part 
of a brewer's stock-in-trade (Liitre).] 

1413 E. E. Wills (1882; 22 Y be-quethe..I gravers, an 
a flot, an a planer. x6i6 Surfl. Markh. Country Farnie 
587 Other vesselles called flotes or coolers, and they be 
broad like vnto the fats, but only one foot deepe. 

13. One of the wooden frames attached to the 
sides, front, or back of a wagon or cart to increase 
the carrying capacity. 

1686 Plot Staffordsk. 354 A Cart that had its floats sup- 
ported, with standards erected upon the ends of the Axles. 
1887 in Kent Gloss. 

14. A low-bodied, crank-axled cart, used for 
carrying heavy articles, live stock, etc. 

1866 Daily Tel. 23 Feb. 3/4 The pikes and handles were 
removed in a float in the presence of a large crowd. 1891 
Ske^eld Gloss. Suppl., Floaty a deep cart.. used for carry- 
ing pigs to market. 

b. A platform on wheels, having a spectacular 
display arranged upon it, used in a procession. 

18S8 Boston tMass.) Tml. 13 Sept. 2/4 A parade two 
miles long was composed of gay floats of all sorts of food- 
supplies. 1889 Pall Mall G. 3 Oct. 6/3 A series of Floats 
representative of the Seven Centuries of the Mayoralty of 
London. 

1 15. A unit of measurement for embanking work. 
1707 Mortimer Hush. xiv. 309 They [banks] are measured 
by the Float or Floor, which is eighteen foot square and 
one deep. 

V. In various senses corresponding with senses 
of Float d. 

16. A tool for ‘ floating’ or making level. 

a. Plastering. A trowel or rule for giving a 
plane surface to the plaster. Also fioat-rule. 

1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 249 Floats, made of Wood, 
with handles to them. 1823 F- Nicholson Pract. Build. 380 
It is then spread, or rather spla.shed, upon the wall by a float 
made of wood. 1853 Diet. Arch. (Arch. Publ. Soc.), Float 
or Float Rule. 1876 Rivingtons'’ Notes Build. Consir. II. 
400 The surface is then gone over with a smaller hand 
float. 

b. A file having parallel, but not diagonal, rows 
of teeth ; a single-cut file. 

1750 Blanckney Naval Expository Float is an Instrument 
used by the Smiths to make their Work smooth, instead of 
a File. 1881 Greener Gun 230 The two coils being joined 
. . the barrels are heated, and the surplus metal removed 
with a float. 

c. A tool used by bowyers, represented in the 
arms of the Bowyers’ Company. Obs. exc. Her. 

It is pictured as a flat plate with teeth on the under side 
and a handle at the top. 

1823 in Crabs Techn. Did. 1828-40 Bf.rry Encycl, Her. 
I. Uj, Bowyers .. Sa. on a chev. betw. three floats or, as 
many mullets of the first. 

d. Various. (See quots.) 

1874 Knight Did. Meek. I. 883/2 Float. .10 a poHshing- 
block used in marble-working. A runner. Ibid.y Float. . 

6 tiie serrated plate used by shoemakers for ra.sping off the 
ends of the pegs inside the boot or shoe. 

17. A dock or place where vessels may float. 

1840 Evid. Hull Docks Conimiss. 207 The old rivers at 

Bristol have been penned up, and they are now made floats. 
Sailor' s Word-bk. 

18. One of the trenches used in * floating’ land. 

*785 W, Marshall Midland Co. (1790) I. 278 The floats are 

trenches, receiving, by the means of floodgate.s. .the waters 
of a river, brook, or rivulet, and conveying it along the 
upper margin, and upon the tops of the. .swells of the 
field of improvement. 

Tin-mining. 

1778 Pryce Mineral. Corymb. 137 [The blast] smelts the 
Tin [and] forces it out, .into a moorstone trough six feet and 
a half high, and one foot wide, called the Float. 

20. Geol. sytA Mining. 

a. Loose rock or isolated masses of ore brought 
down by the action of water from their original 
formation. Also short fory/t7a/-t?/'<r. Chiefly (7. 5. 

1814 Brackenridge Louisiana 146 That kind of ore called 
floats. 1880 L. Wallace Ben-Hur vin. v. 503 Through the 
rocky float in the hollows of the road the agate hoofs 
drummed. 1885 W. Nall in Trans. Ctimh, ^ Westm. 
Antiq. Soc. VIII. 7 Lead ores were then classified by 
miners as float and shoad ore, or float and shoad. 

b. (See quot.) 

1883 Qrmsvm Gloss. Coal Miningy Float, a cltan rent or 
fissure in .strata unaccompanied by dislocation. 

21. Weaving. The passing of weft- threads over 
a portion of the warp without being interwoven 
with it; also the group or mass of thread so 
passed. 

1863 J. Watson Art Weaving 141 A contrivance that 
would, .prevent Floats without any other drawback, would 
be a very good thing. 1882 Morris Hopes ^ Fears Art 
iv, 150 The latter eke out their gaudy feebleness with spots 
and ribs and long floats. 

22. (See quot.) 

1837 Ht. Martineau Abe. Amer.W. 93 Who., whenever 
a good tract of land is ready for sale, cover it over with 
their JloatSy (warrants of the required habitation), and thus 
put down competition. 

23. U.S. A voter open to bribery. Cf. Floater. 

1885 Pall Mall G. 6 Noy. 2 Something like one-twelfth 

of the remaining voters are * floats ’ — that is, men who are 
looking for money. 

VI. 24. Comb., as float-ball, the ball of a 
ball-cock ; float-barrel, ? a barrel used as a float 
for a fishing-net; float-bladder (see sense 8 c) ; 
float-board, one of the boards of an undershot 
water-wheel ; one of the paddles of a paddle- 
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wheel; float-bridge, a bridge of floats or rafts; 
float-case, = Caisson 2 d; float-copper (see 
Jloat-mineral); float-cut a., (of a file) cut in the 
manner of a float (see sense 16 b) ; float-fescue, 
a variety of fescue-grass {Fesiued) ; float-file, a 
single-cut file; float fish (see quot.) ; float-fishing, 
fishing with a line and float (sense 8 a); float-fox- 
tails, a variety of Alopecurtts or fox-tail grass ; 
float-gauge (see quot.) ; t float-glassed a., 
mirrored in the waves ; float-gold (see JloaN 
mineral) ; float-light, a light-ship ; float-line, 
a perpendicular line drawn from a float on the 
surface of a fluid to a specified point below the 
surface; float-mineral, fragments of ore detached 
and carried away by the action of water or by 
erosion ; also, fine particles of metal which are 
detached in the process of stamping and do not 
readily settle in water ; float-net, a net supported 
by floats ; f float-ore b a kind of seaweed ; float- 
ore float-quartz (ste Jloat-mineral) ; float- 
shooter, one who goes shooting wild-fowl from 
a punt at night; float- valve (see quot). Also 
Float-boat, Float-grass, Float-stone. 

1824 R. Stuart Hist. Steam Engine 156 Having a *float- 
ball Oy which opens and shuts the valve p. 1891 Black 
Donald Ross 1. 266 Lobster-creels and *float-barrels. 1866 
Hartwig Sea Wond. xvii. (ed. 3) 354 A large *float- 
bladder. 1719 Desaguliers Exp. Philos. [tljaA 11- 425 
It is no Advantage to have a great Number of *Float- 
Boards. 1858 Lardner Handbk. Nat. Phil. 135 Breast 
This class of water wheels resemble in their form 
and construction the undershot wheel— the float-boards, 
however, being closer together. 1692 Siege Lynterick 14 
This day was chiefly spent in removing our *Float-Bridge 
nearer the Town. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 883/2 
*Float-case. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., * Float-Copper 
. . fine scales of metallic copper . . which do not readily 
settle in water. 1888 Lockwooets Diet. Meek. Engin., 

* Float-Cut ..a file having single lines of cutting teeth 
only. 1759 B. Stillingfl. Grasses in Misc. Tracts \ 

387 The grass . . proved to be the *flote Fe.scue. 1834 
Brit. Husb. I. xxxiii. 520 The flote fescue, flote fox-tails, 
and rough-stalked poa. 1794 W. Hutchinson Hist. 
Cumberland I. 27/1 note. After they have spawned they 
[Salmon] are called Afloat fish. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. 
Catal. p. xxxiv, Some apparatus for Afloat-fishing. 1816-20 
T. Green Univ. Herbal I. 8r Alopecurus Genicnlains, 
*Flote Fox-tail (irass. 1834 \gieAjioat-fescue above.] 1888 
Locktvood’s Diet. Mech. Engin., * Float Gan^e, a water 
gauge, where the height of water in a steam boiler is regis- 
tered by means of a float. 1632 Lithgow Trav. 1. 5 Where 
Aflot-glass’d Nymphs, the Circe fled, Greeks enstal. 1881 
Raymond Mining Gloss,, * Float-gold, Pac[ific]. x 8 go Pall 
Mall G. 28 May 2/1 If, on the other hand, you crush too 
fine, you get ‘float geld’. 1819 J. Hodgson in J. Raine 
Mem, 11857) 1. 26s The Afloat-light in sight la vessel anchored 
in the deeps). 1833 Herschel A siron. hi. 155 The difference 
of the two Afloat lines gives the height in question. 1647 
R, Stapylton Juvenal 31 A retlarius, or net-bearer, so 
named from a kind of Afloate net, which he carryed^ in his 
hand. 1602 Carew Cornwall 27 b, This a Floteore is now 
and then found naturally formed like rufs, combs, and such 
like. 1683 Pettus Fleta Min, i. (1686) 6 Also all *float or 
Easy-flowing oars. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Float- 
ore, water- worn particles of ore. 1872 — StaUst. M ines ^ 
Minmg 212 L section of country twenty miles long . . is 
covered with Afloat quartz. 1882 Sir R. Payne-Gallwey 
P'owler in Irel. 27 Two Afl oat-shooters, lying low in their 
boats on the look-out for fowl, 1874 Knight D/cL Mech. 
I. 885/2 * Float-valve, a valve actuated by a float so as to 
open or close the port, according to the level of the 
liquid. 

"WlOBiii (fl^'^t), V, Pa. t. and pa. pple. floated. 
Forms : i flotian, 3 floten, flotten, 4 fl.otie(n, 
4-7 flote, (8 floate), 6 - float. Pa. t. 4 flotte. 
Pa. pple. 7 flote. [OE. flotian = MDu. vlbtcn, 
ON. :-OTeut. -^flotbjan, f. weak grade 
of root of '^fleutan to float or flow : see Fleet v. 
The development of sense in ME. was doubtless 
influenced by the synonymous O^.floUr (mod.F, 
flotter), Sp. flotar. It. flottare :-med.L. type 
'^flotiare, f. OTeut, '^flotto- f. the same root as Eng. 
floati] 

I. Intransitive senses. 

1. To rest on the surface of any liquid ; to be 
buoyed up ; to be or become buoyant. 

a 1100 O. E. Chron. an. 1031 (Parker MS.) Beo an scip 
flotixende swa neh )?an lande swa hit nyxt maese. c 1200 
Vices 4 FiW. (1888) 33 Ele. .wile flotten ouer alle wsetes. 
1483 Caxton Leg. (1493) 131 b/i Whan the tyme 

approched of the passyon ofour lord thys tree , .floted aboue 
the water. 1585). B. tr. VireTs ScA. Beastes D vb, Hal- 
cions..builde their houses, the which may flote.. uppon 
the Sea. 1646 Sir T. Browne Z/. iv. vi. 193 Men 

being drowned and sunke, doe float the ninth day. 1782 
Qosnvwa Royal George Her timbers yet are sound, And 
she may float again. 1878 Huxley iv. 57 Ice 

floats readily on water. 

pig- *773 Gray Let. in Corr. (1843) 1 51 floated 0* 

the surface of my mind is faded away and gone. 

b. Of a stranded vessel : To get off the ground, 
to get afloat. 

1699 Dampii-:r Voy. 11 . iii. 98 Our ship did not float then, 
nor the next Tide neither. 

e. fig. To float in ones cups : to be half drunk, 
‘half seas over’. 

1630 Wadsworth Sp. Pilgr. vi. 58 M, P. floting in his 
Cups, began a discourse. 
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2. To move qiiietly and gently on the surface of 
a liquid, participating in its motion. 

a xToo Cnnor M. 24833 CGott.) Forth }>ai floted on J>at 
flod. 13- . E. E. A Hit. P. C. 248 A wylcle walterande 
whal. .bi jyat hot flotie. 1570-$ Lambarde Peramb. Kent 
(iS26t 325 The Corps now.. floted up and down the River. 
1653 W. CoGAN tr. Pinto's Trav, l.\:vi. 268 Upon a very 
little raft, where we floated at the mercy of the waves. 
1790 Burns Peg Ntcholsott^ Now she’s floating down the 
Nith. 1836 W. Irving Astoria I. 126 The boat floating 
near to him he seized hold of it. 

jig. X7SS Young Brothers iv. i, The vulgar float as 
pa.ssion drives. 1790 Pa ley Horie Paul. i. 3 To have 
floated down upon the stream of general tradition. 183a 
Examiner The new Parliament will float with the 
stream of public opinion. ^ 1869 Lecky Mor. I. iii. 

397 Christianity floated into the Roman Empire on the 
wave of credulity. 

fb. iransf. of a person: To move up and 
down ; be conversant. Obs. 

c 13x5 Shoreham 21 Tha? he her were inne hys manhode 
Amanges ous to flotie. 

C. quasi”/r<2?2r. asto float upon. 

170S J. Philips AY<?«A(i 7/V« 236 Upborne By frothy billows 
thousands float the stream In cumbrous mail. 1829 Clare 
Autumn in Anniver. 76 Weeds, That float the water's brim. 

3. To be su.spended in a liquid with, freedom to 
move ; also, to move freely beneath the surface. 
•{•Of a fish : To swim. 

*396 Spenser F. Q. vii. vli. 21 The fish, still Acting, doe 
at random range. 1696 Whiston Th. Earth ni. (1722; 278 
The Parts of the present upper Strata ..floated in the 
Waters among one another uncertainly. 1727 Swift GuB 
Ivoer n. viii. 165 My box. .floated about five feet depth in 
water. X882 Vines Sachs' Bot.^ 437 The mass of mother-cells 
..floats entirely free in the fluid that fills the sporangium. 

b. To be drenched or flooded ; to ‘ run’, ‘ swim*. 
rare~\ (Cf. 10 .) 

1723 Pope Odyss. xm. 452 The pavements float with guilty 
gore. 

f 4. To move unsteadily to and fro like an object 
on the surface of a liquid ; to oscillate, undulate j 
JiF- to vacillate, waver. Obs, 

1598 Bacon Sacr, Medit, vi. jJArb.) 113 A state of minde, 
which in all doubtfull expectations is setled and floteth not. 
X712 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 190 Let the instru- 
ment rest till the Water has done floating. 1716 Collier 
tr. Kazianzen 8 Their Mother floated between Joy and 
Fear. 1763 Scrafton Indostan (1770) 71 Floating between 
his fears and wi.shes. 

b. nonc6-use. To spread in undulating form. 

1667 Milton P. L. ix. 503 His circling Spires.. on the 
grass Floted redundant. 

C. MiL Of a column on the march : To present 
a wavy line ; to be unsteady. 

1796 /nstr. ^ Keg. Cavalry (18x3) 263 The march in line 
is uniformly steady, without opening, floating, or closing. 
x8io [see Floating vbl. sb. x a]. 

6 . To move freely and gently in or through the 
air, as if buoyed up or carried along by it. 

1634^ Milton Comus 249 How sweetly did they flote upon 
the wings Of silence. 1667 Drydp:n Ind. Emp. i. ii, What 
Divine Monsters, 0 ye gods, were these That float in air 
and flye upon the Seas ! 1725 Pope Odyss. yi. 358 To the ear 
Floats a strong shout along the waves of air. 1782 Cowper 
Retirement 192 The clouds that flit, or .slowly float away. 
1808 Med. Jml. XIX. 313 Dark spots floating constantly 
before the eye.^ 1888 Bbsant Inner House xvx. 188 A long 
tent before which floated a great flag on a flagstaff, 
b. nonce-use. of the air itself, or portions of it. 
1667 Milton P, L. vm. 432 The Aire Floats, as they pass, 
fann’d with unnuraber’d plumes. 

Q. Jig. esp.ynih sense : To move or hover dimly 
before the eye or in the mind ; also of a rumour, 
etc. ; To pass from mouth to mouth. 

1775 Sheridan Rivals Pref., B’aded ideas float in the 
fancy like half-forgotten dreams. 2826 Disraeli Viv. Grey 
ni. viii, Here floated the latest anecdote of Bolivar. 1837 
Livingstone xii. 224 The remnants of serpent- wor- 

ship floating in their minds. 1882 Shorthouse y. Injesaui 
II. 225 He tried to read, but the page floated before his eyes, 

6 . Weaving. Of a thread ; To pass over or under 
several threads either of the warp or weft, instead 
of being interwoven with them. Of a figure : To 
have i’s threads lying in this manner. 

1878 A. Barlow Weaving io4When either of the white 
or black threads disappear on one side of the cloth, they 
are not found floating underneath. 1883 T. R. Ashenhurst 
Design in Textile Fabrics vi. 159 Lappet figures.. must 
* float * the entire length of the figure. 

7. Comm. a. Of an acceptance ; To be in circu- 
lation, to be awaiting maturity, b. Of a com- 
mercial company, etc.: To meet with public sup- 
port, get ‘ floated* (see 12 ). 

X778 H. Laurens in Sparks Corr. A mer. Rev. (1853) II. 
234 Our bills, .are now floating, in imminent danger of dis- 
honor and disgrace. X884 Truth 13 Mar. 385/2 If the 
Company floats, the promoter gets his money. 

-fS. To fish with a float (see Float sh. 8 a). 

1630 [see Flat v. 10]. i6§x J. Barker .( 4 rif of Angling 
(1653) 8 , 1 will shew my opinion of floating for Scale Fish in 
the River or Pond. 

8 . Sporting. To hunt by approaching the game 
with a boat or float at night. (See Float sb. 7 b.) 
_ x877TlALhocKSportsman''sGazetteer83 In jacking or float- 
ing, the shooter sits in the bow of a canoe just behind 
a lantern which throws a powerful light ahead. 

II. Transitive senses. 

10. To cover or flood with a liquid, a. To 
cover (land) with water, either naturally or artifi- 


cially, esp. for agricultural or military purposes ; 
to flood, inundate, irrigate. Also with over. 

1649 Blithe Eng. Intprov. hnpr. (1652) 16 The first 
Piece of improvement of floating or watering lands, c 17x0 
C. Fiennes (i888> 70 Iney can by them [ditches] 

floate y grounds for 3 miles round. X794 Trans. Soc. En^ 
courag. Aris XII. 245 The above land was floated over by 
salt water, every full and change of the moon, x8i6 J ane 
Austf.n Emma (r866) 158 He thought ,. I should find the 
near way floated by this rain. 1833 Ht. Martineau Brooke 
Farm xiii. 97 Can he float his meadows at the cost of five 
pounds an acre ? 

b. (chiefly hyperbolical) To overspread with 
fluid ; to drench, inundate. Also, To saturate (a 
powder magazine! with water, 

1729 Savage Wanderer ri. 228 A smoaking .spring of gore 
Wells from the wound, and floats the crimson'd floor. X7SS 
Parry in Naval Chro7t. VIII. 154 We had taken care to 
float our powder. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit, India I. m. iv. 624 
The field was floated with blood. 183d Mti&mKT Mulsh, 
Easy xxvi, The danger [from fire] had been so great that 
the fore magazine had been floated. 

c. iransf. and Jg. 

1^86 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in flolinshed II. 84/1 The 
ladie Margaret began to take heurt, hir naturall stoutnesse 
floted, as well by the remembrance of hir noble birth, as by 
[etc.]. ^ x6o3 j. Davies Microcosmos (Gro.sart) 71^1 Each 
sense in pleasure’s seas shee [Ifancie] flotes. ^ i860 Haw- 
thorne^ Marb. Faun (18791 h ^cii. 115 A ..military band 
.. floating her [the city] with .strains. x86$ M. Arnold 
Ess. Crit. i, (1875) 16 He [Burke] so lived by ideas, .that he 
could float even an epoch of concentration and English Tory 
politics with them. 

li. a. Of water, the tide, etc. : To lift up, or 
support on its surface (anything buoyant) ; to bear 
(anything buoyant) along by the force of the 
current; occas. with mixture of the two senses. 
Also with off., out., up, 

t6o6 Choice^ Chance, etc. 5 With a sodaine tempest man 
and horse ouerthrown vpon a Rock, and the goods all flote 
or drownd. 1699 Dampier Foy. II. in. 44 For want of Water 
to float them over some flats in the Lagunes. Ibid. 98 The 
Tide then rose so high, as to float her quite up._ 1739 Labelye | 
Short Acc. Piers Irestm, Bridge 34 The Tide had.. risen 
.so high a.s to endanger the Caisson . . from being floated out 
of its true Place. 1856 Kane Arct, Expl. II. xiv. 149 
They [masses of ice] are floated off to be lost in the tempera- 
tures of other regions. 1890 Spectator 20 Sept. 362/2 The 
Manchester Canal, .will float the biggest ocean steamers. 
fig. X877 Owen Wellesley's Desp. Introd. 19 The vehe- 
ment tide of public opinion, .floated out the good old 
nobleman who had first broken Tippoo’s power, 
b. To set afloat ; Jg. to buoy up, support. 

1823 Lamb Elia Ser. ii. Poor Relation, She has where- 
withal in the end . . to float him again upon the brilliant 
surface. 1885 Law Rep. x$ Q. Bench Div, ii He expended 
more than 5000 1. in floating the ship. 

C. I’o place (a sheet of paper, etc.) flat on the 
surface of a liquid. Chiefly Photogr. 

1853 Fam. Herald 3 Dec 5x0/2 You float on the surface 
of this a sheet of paper prepared as follows. 1882 Abney 
Instr. Photogr. (ed. 5) 199 If the paper is floated much 
longer, .the albumen . . is apt to dissolve the size. 

1^. a. To get (a company, scheme, etc.) afloat 
or fully started (see Afloat 6 ) ; to procure public 
support or acceptance for. 

1833 Ht. Martineau Vanderpui ^ S. vi. 102 The means 
by which a present neighbour of yours is floating a scheme. 
1865 Pall Mall G. z8 Aug. g/t Manufacturing lb;ts of 
directors for new companies, in order to get them ‘ floated '. 
1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 311 Serves as a reservoir for 
floating loans in cases of emergency, 1872 Greg Enigmas 
229 The sages, .have falsified their creed, in order to float it. 

b. To set (a rumour) afloat (see Afloat 8 ) ; to 
give currency to ; to circulate. 

1883 St. fames's Gaz. 21 Dec. 3/1 Floating all manner of 
embarrassing rumours. 

13. To guide or convey along the surface of water ; 
to convey by water. Also with off. 

1739 Short Acc. Piers Westm, Bridge 35 The 

Sides of the Caisson were floated off over the Sides of the 
Pier. 1776 Gibbon Decl. ^ E'. 1 . (1846; V. 8 The treasures 
of Africa were floated on rafts to tne mouth of the Eu- 
phrates. 1853 Sir H. Douglas Milii. Bridges (ed. 3) 385 
The great tubes constituting the Conway Bridge were 
floated across the river. 

14. To convey gently through the air or ether ; 
to cause to move lightly in the air; to waft. 

1823 F. Clissold Ascent Mt. Blanc 22 A soft breath of 
wind spread its folds, and floated it gently in the air. 1836 
Emerson Nature, Commodity Wks. (Bohn) II. 143 Provi- 
sion, .for his support., on this green ball which floats him 
through the heavens. 1840 Mrs. Browning Drama of 
Exile Poems 1850 I. 83 Floated on a minor fine Into the 
full chant divine. We will draw you smoothly. 

15. In various technical applications of senses 
10 , II. a. Pigment-making, "Yot levigate (pig- 
ments) by causing them to float in a stream of 
water, rejecting the heavier particles that sink to 
the bottom, b. Electrotyping and Stereotyping. 
To cover (a forme, a page of type) with fluid plaster 
of Paris, either to fill up the spaces before electro- 
typing, or (in the almost obsolete plaster-process) to 
form a plaster mould, c. 2'o Joat up (a tin can) 
(see qnot. 1884 ). 

x88o F. J, F. Wilson Stereotyping 4 Electrotyping 128 
The page or pages must be floated in plaster-of-Paris. 
Ibid. 134 When low spaces are used and the form has not 
been floated prior to moulding. 1883 R. Haldane Work- 
shop Receipts Ser. II. 405^ The powder is then levigated 
(floated), in order to obtain Various degrees of fineness. 


1884 Knight Did. Meek. lY. 348/2 * Floating up* tin cans, 
i.e. soldering the inside, the can standing upon the 
heated plate till the sblder runs. 

16. To render smooth or level. In various tech- 
nical uses : a. Plasiering. To level (the surface 
of plaster) with a ‘ float ’ ; to spread the second 
coat of plaster on (a ceiling, wall, etc.) Also 
with down, b. Farriery. To file the teeth of (a 
horse), c. Agric. (See quots.) d. Wool-spinning. 
To take ^ ,the carded wool) in an even layer. 

u!X703 Moxo-ti Meek. Exerc. 249 To float Seelings or 
Walls. 174X in Willis & Clark Catnbridge (1886) 1 . 36 I'he 
Ceilings.. to be floated'and finished in the best and work- 
manlike manner. 1748 B. IjAUGLEY Land. Prices 329 Fronts 
of old Houses . . are frequently floated down, the old decay’d 
Mortar raked out/and the Joints fresh pointed anew. i%9 
Pract. Builder II. 187 The space between the screeds., 
must be floated with a hand-float. 

b. x886 N. V. Weekly Tribune 28 Dec. (Cent.) Many an 
old horse will renew its life if its teeth are floated, as the 
process is called. 

C. 1785 W. Marshal-l Midland Co, [1790) II. 437 Float 
. . to pare off the surface of sward. x888 Sheffield Gloss., 
E'loat, to pare stubble from land by means of a paring knife, 
d. 1879 Ca.<!seirs Techn.Educ. IV. 341/x The teeth move 
in the same direction as those on the workers and cylinder, 
so as to clean or ‘ float ’ off the wool. 

17. Weewing. To form (a figure) with ‘floating* 
threads ( see 6 

1894 Textile Manuf. 15 Apr. X51 This method of reeding 
..necessitates the figure being floated. 

Floatable (fl^u-tabT), a. [f. Float v. + -able, 
Cf. Yx.Jotiable.'] 

1. Capable of floating ; that may be set afloat. 

^ x 8 efiPof>e'syml. Trade 576 (Advt.) Floatable and buoyant 
in the water. X883 Miss Broughton Belinda L 1- ix. 164 
Employed in dropping . . anything floatable that comes 
handy— into the earth-reddened stream. 

2. Of a river or stream : That can be floated on ; 
capable of supporting floating objects. Chiefly U.S, 

X826 Kent Comm. (1873) III, 414 The owners of the 
lands on rivers not navigable or floatable have the exclu- 
sive right of fishing therein. 1884 Law Rep. 9 App. Cases 
393 They [the streams] were made navigable and floatable 
for timber during freshets. 

3. absol. passing into sb. Something that floats 
or may be floated. 

1864 Laws of Michigan 23 To allow the free passage ot 
boats, vessels, craft, logs, timber, lumber, or other floatables 
along such waters. 

Hence PloataM'lity [see -ity], the quality o£ 
being floatable. 

X884 Law Rep.^ 9 App. Cases 393 The right applies to all 
streams, .whether floatability is the result of improvements 
or not. 

Floatage (fli^o'tedg). [f. Float sb , + -age. Cf. 
Fx.Jottage.} 

1. The action or state of floating. 

1626 in 4M Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, ir/i [The ship 
‘being taken at floatage ’ by . .a Dutch captain, -was seized 
for the Lord High Admiral of England.] x868 Gladstone 
fuv. Mundi xiii. 487 Ten days of floatage from the 
Bosphorus will give nve hundred miles, or thereabouts, 
from that point. 

2. concr. Anything that floats. 

a. -= Flotsam ; also the right to appropriate 
flotsam. 

167a Coibiir 5 Interpr,, Flotages. ;are such things as swim 
on the top'of the Sea, or other great Rivers, 1858 in W, 
White in Yorksh. xv. 138 Free fisheries, plantage, 

floatage . . and other maritime franchises.^ 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk., synonymous -miki^otsam. 

b. collect. Vessels that float oa or pass up and 
down a river. 

x 8 s^ Michigan Rep. II. 524, All streams susceptible of 
any valuable floatage. i88x Echo 8 Dec. 2/4 The Govern- 
ment recouped itself out of tolls taken on the floatage. 

c. A floating mass (of weeds). 

1891 J. WiNsoR Columbus IX. 204 They found around the 
ships much green floatage of weeds. 

3. Floating power, buoyancy. 

1877 Blackmore I, ix. X02 Behind it .. came all 

the ruin of the mill that had any floatage. 1883 Daily 
Nfexus s July 3/t The metal pontoons giving floatage. 

aitrib. x88x W. C. Sailor's Sweeth. 11. v. 240 

Without imperilling the floatage power of the timber. 

4. The part of a ship above the water-line. 

1839 Marry at Phemt. ShipxW, The whole of her floatage 
was above water. 1847 Illustr. Land. News 24 July 59/1 
Hine inches more of floatage are required. 

Floatation, flotation (fl<7i.?i’Jbn). [f. Float 

V. + - ATION = F x.Jottaison. 

The spelling flotation is not etymologically justifiable, 

: but is more common in use, prob. because it disguises the 
hybrid formation, so that the word appears more conform- 
able to the general analogy of scientific terms.] 

1. The action, fact, or process of floating, ia 
various senses ; the condition of keeping afloat. ^ 
Centre of floatation : the centre of gravity in a floating 
body. Plane or line ofjfoatation — Yr.flotiaison, ligne de 
jdoitaison, the plane or line in which the horizontal surface 
of a fluid cuts a body floating in it. StJ>le floatation ; 
the position of stable equilibrium in a floating body. 

x8o6 Gregory Mechanics I, 377 The plane of floatation is 
the horizontal surface of the fluid in which the vessel floats. 
C1850 Rudim. Navig, (Weale) 158 Water Lines, or Lines 
of Flotation. 1853 Kane Grifmell Exp. xv, (1856) 115 
These constantly shifting centres of flotation. 1853 Sir H. 
Douglas Milit. Bridges (ed. 3) 53 Compared _ with the 
stability of tlje vessel and its power of floatation. 1867 

W. Pengelly Devon Trans, II. 264 It may be doubted 
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whether [these reasons}, . are capable of explaining tne float- 
ation of clouds. 1878 Markham Gi. Frozen Sea ii. 25 They 
[icebergs] were of very deep flotation. 1884 Sir R. Bag- 
GALLAY in Law Rep, 13 Q. Bench Div. 171 During this 
period of flotation and transit. 

aitrib. 1883 Chamb. JrnL 8 Dec. 771A Spherical buoys 
which: .show half, .their shape above the flotation line. 

' ' 2 . The action of floating a company or enterprise. 

• 1S89 Financial Times Jan. i The London Mexican 
Prospecting, and Finance Company, Limited. Since its 
flotation it has [etc.]., tBg^ IVesfm.. Gaz. i May6/i The 
flotation of this mine, .is now contemplated. 

■ Ploa*tative, a. [fV as prec. + -ATIVE.] Tend- 
ing to or producing floatation. 

1886 T. O’ G. Sloane in Sci, A freer. 4 Dec. 356 The slight 
floatative eflect of the additional portion of the glass 
submerged. 

Ploa't-'boat* [f. Float s^. otv, -h Boat.] 

; 1 . A ship’s long-boat. Ois. 

So called because it was not carried on board like the other 
boats, but towed astern. 

■ 1322 Close Roll 15 Ed. II. mem. 8 (= Calendar p. 453) 
Navicula sua que vocatur fiotebate. axS7^ Knox Bisl. 

Wks. (1846) I. 120 Schortlie thare after the Admiral! 
schot a flote boite, which .. sounded the deipe, and so 
returned to hir schippe. 1639 Torriano, Zdtiara^ a Float- 
boat, or long boat to attend a great ship. 

2. A raft. 

x6oo Holland Lhy xxi. Ivi. (1609) 425 The remnant .. 
passed Trebia with float-boats and flat barges. tSio James 
Mil, Diet. (ed. 3) Float boat^ a raft upon which persons 
or things may be conveyed by water. 

Floated (flJu-ted), ppL a. [f. Float t ), + -ed 1.] 
That floats or is floated. 

1799 CowPEu Castaway 27 The cask, the coop, the floated 
cord. 

h, esp. Ofa field, tract of country, etc.: Flooded, 
inundated, irrigated. Cf. Floten. 

167s Evelyn Terra (1729) 42 Which is the reason that 
floated and irriguous Grounds are so pregnant. wS Somer- 
ville Chase iv. 170 O'er floated Meads, o’er Plains with 
Flocks distaih’d. 1799 T. W right A rt Floating Meadenos 
15 Floated meadows require no manure from the farm yard. 

C. (see B'loat 16 a.) 

j8a3 P. Nicholson Build, 373 A coat of plaster, 

which is pricked-up for the floated work. 1842 Gwilt 
Encycl. A rchit. Gloss., Floated lath and plaster^ plaster- 
ing of three coats. Ibid.^ Floated Worh, plastering 
rendered perfectly plane by means of a Float. 

■ Floater' (fl^«‘t9i). [f. as prec, -r -er.] One 
who or that which floats. 

1. a. In intransitive senses of the vb. 

1717 Eusden Ovid's Piet, iv. Pity the floaters on th’ 
Ionian seas. Blackxu. Mag-. XXX. 15 Halcyons all, 
fhir floaters hung in the sunshine on waveless seas. *882 
Sir R. Payne-Gallwey F'owler in IreL 27 They [ducks] 
get no chance of quiet from the floaters. 1885 H. Stores 
Plait xi. 133 The proportion of floaters [ = * floating corns’] 
depends partly^ upon the quality of the grain. 

b. transitive senses. 

! 1783 Useful Projects \ix Ann. Reg, 95 /i, I consulted my 
meadow floatens, 1868 Yates Rock Ahead, ir. iii, Directors 
of banks, and. the ‘floaters’ of ‘ concerns 1889 Harped s 
Mag, Feb, 432/2 The f floater’ has to wade out in the water 
. .to cut loose with his axe the logs which have stuck fast# 

2. In various technical uses. 

a. The floating diaphragm in Papin’s steam- 
engine. 

, *824 R. Stuart //wf/. Steam Engine 52 Elevating the 
piston of floater. 

b. (See quot). 

*857 lii\cmt. Cycl. Fkys, Sc,,, Floater, a contrivance indi- 
cating the height of level of a fluid in a vessel, whose depth 
we cannot at the time directly examine* 

c. s= Float sb, 14. 

1888 Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk., Floater, a cart 
having the axle ‘cranked down ’ so that though the wheels 
are high, the body is very near the ground. 

d. Stereotyping, = floating-plate, 

188a Southward Pract, Printing 566 The ‘floater', a 
plate of metal fitting on the inside of the * dipping pan 
8. Stock Exchange, A government stock certifi- 
cate, a railway-bond, etc. accepted as a recognized 
security, 

1871 Temple Bar Mag, Feb. 320 Floaters are exchequer 
bills and similar unfunded stock. 1883 Pall Mali G, p 
May 5/1 The chief use of floaters is . . as a means by which 
banks . . can raise money in the general market when they 
are short of funds. -To describe exactly what a floater is . . 
would be a matter of some difficulty. Some, .affect to con- 
sider that a Government bond to bearer, provided the 
Government be not in default, may be tendered as a floater; 
others draw the line at United States bonds. 

4. U.S. a. A voter who has not attached him- 
self to any political party, esp. one whose vote may 
be purchased. 

*883 H. George in N. Amer. Rev. Mar. 203 ‘How many 
of them floaters?’ — i. e, merchantable voters— -continued the 
candidate. ‘ Four hundred* was a|ain the answer. 1888 
Pall Mall G,s Nov. 7/2 Expressions indicating the intention 
to buy the Indiana ‘floaters'. 

b. One who is perpetually changing Hs place 
of abode; a vagrant. 

1883 W. H. Bishop in Hatpeds Mag. Oct. 718/2 They 
are irresponsible floaters. 

c. In Southern U. S. : A representative of 
several counties grouped together, and therefore 
not directly responsible to any one of them,^ 

i8s3 Texas State Gaz. 16 July (Farmer) A candidate for 
floater in the district composed of the counties of Fayette, 
Bastrop, and Travis. 


Floa'ij-gTass* Also 5 flotgrese, 6 floter-, 
7-8 fioti, 6-9 fiota-grass. [f. Float sb, or v. ; cf. 
Dll. vlotgra$i\ A narne given to various species of 
grass sedge growing in marshy j^ound, swampy 
meadows, etc. ; e.g. Glyccria fluitans yxfl Alop.e^ 
curus geniculatus. 

C1440 Prorttp, Parv, 168/1 Flot grese, ;^S 97 

Gekarde Herbal 1. xi, § 2. 13 T'he second [spiked Fiqte 
grasse] is called Grainen fiituiatile spicatttntl likewise 
Flote grasse and Floter grasse, bicause they swim and flote 
in the water. 1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. xiv. xl. 1276 
10 Grameri Fluviatile cornuium. Horned Flote grassy 
172S Bradley Diet. s..v. Springs, The Furrows ar.d 
Water Tracts, where they usually .stalk and paddle for . . 
Flotgrass, Roots, and the like Things, on which they feed. 
J863 Prior PlanUn. 82 Float— or more properly Ilote- 
Girz.?<s,..pQaftdtans, 

f Flosttbiilg'* Obs. rare. A thin stratum. 

1743 R. Maxwell Sel. Trans, Soe,. Imt>rov, Agric. Scot, 
185, I first lay upon the Barssrnall WoodorWhms, then 
a Floathing of small Coals, then Stones. • 

Floating(fi<?‘^‘tii3),z'^/. sb. [f. Float v, + -incU] 

1 . The action of the vb. Float in various senses. 

a. intransitive uses. 

1562 J. Heywood P'rov, <$■ Epigr. (1867'! i 35 Flotyng and 
fleetyng agree not there meete. 15^7 Golding De Momay 
viii. 98 A floting of a Vessell, at the pleasure of the winde. 
1634 Whitlock Zootornia 391 While we are at Sea m the 
Floatings of this world. xSio-i? M. Wilks Plist, Sketches 
S. lndia{tUg)l.xx\\. 479 Hyder. .observed a floating to 
take place along the whole mass [of cavaliy]. 1837 
Whewell Hist. Induct. Ac-. (1857) I- 56 The falling and 
floating of bodies. 1894 M. Grant in Century Plag. Jan. 
354/1 ‘Jacking* or ‘floating’ for moose is seldom practised. 

b. transitive uses. 

1660 WoRLiDGE Syst. Agric. 270 Floating, or drowning, 
or watering of Meadows. 1883 R. Haldane IVorkshop 
Receipts Ser. 11. 406 The washed clay is dried, - and im- 
mediately ground to fine powder. The floating is done by 
hand or power. z888 Daily Tel. 18 Oct., The successful 
floating of the Salt Union. 

2 . concr. in Plastering. (Cf. Float v. 16 a.) 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 391 Floating, in plaster- 

ing.— The second coat of three-coat work. 1873 Spon 
IVorkshop Receipts 122 The floating is of fine stuff with 
a little hair mixed in it. , 

3 . Comb,, as floating-trench ; also floatmg-rule 
(* Float sb. 16 a) ; floating-sersed (see quot.). 

1649 Blithe Eng. hnprov. Intpr. vi. (1653)27 The one 
rnlled a Flowina! or Floating Trench, wherin 1 carry my 


Archil. Gloss., Bloating Screeds, strips of plaster previously 
set out on the work, at convenient intervals, for the range 
of the floating-rule or float. 

Floating (fidn-tiq), ppl a. [f. as prec. + -im 2.] 
1 . That floats (in various senses of the vb.). 


Floating leaf', see quot. 1796. 

1600 Hakluyt Voy. III. 415 We supposed that these 
floting weeds did grow vpon some rocke ynder the water. 
*745 P. Thomas Voy. S. Seas 256 The River is crouded 
..with a prodigious Number of Barks .. which .. make 
a Kind of floating City. *781 Cowpkr Anii-Thelyphikora 
73 "When . . floating films envelop every thorn. 1790 Martyn 
Lang. Bot., Floating leaf, Folium naians, lying flat on 
the surface of the water. 1837 Irving Capt. Bonneville II. 
215 The ice became broken and floating. *877 Bennett tr. 
ThomPs Bot, iii. 73 The floating primary root of Trapa. 
1878 A. Barlow Weaving 104 In some kinds of figured 
weaving these floating threads are cut off. 

b. Of water: Overflowing, flooding ; also, fluc- 
tuating, ebbing and flowing. 

1578 Lvte Dodoem in. vi. 321 This .. groweth .. in the 
brinkes of diches and floting waters. 1712-4 Pope Rape 
Lock u. 48 The sun-beams trembling on the floating tides. 

2 . Comm. Of a cargo : At sea* Of trade, rates, 
etc. : Of or pertaining to cargoes at sea. 

1848 Arnould Mar. I nsur. (1866) I. i- iii. 106 When a 
floating cargo fl. e. a cargo at sea) is sold in London. 1883 
Daily News 19 Sept. 6/6 Floating terms, at 44^. to 
48^. 6^/. x8^ Ibid. 21 Nov. 2/7 A quiet tone has prevailed 
throughout the floating trade to-day. 

3 . Having little, or comparatively no attach- 
ment; disconnected. Floating ribs (see quot. i860). 

1806 Med. Jml. XV. 273 A number of torn floating 
membranes. 1831 R. Knox Cloquet’s Anat. 31 Twelfth 
Rib. This rib has been called the floating rib. 1840 
F. D. Bennett Whaling Voy. 175 Tentacles .. spread out 
loose and floating, i860 Mayne Expos. Lex., Floating 
Ribs, the last two of the false ribs, whose anterior ex- 
tremities are not connected to the rest or to each other. 
*8^ J. M. Duncan Lect. Dis. Women xxxiii. (ed. 4) 273 
There are achings in cases of what is called floating kidney, 

4 . Not fixed or settled in a definite state or place ; 
fluctuating, variable, unstable. 

1394 T. B. La Printaud. Fr. Acad, il 388 Because our 
mindes are more floting & vnstable. 1678 Life Edw, 
Black Pr. in Harl. Misc. (18091 III. 151 Floating-bands . . 

* The Companions, or Adventurers *. 1690 Locke Hum. U nd. 
I. iv. (1695) 26 There is scarce any one so floating and 
superficial in his Understanding, who hath not some reve- 
renced Propositions, which [etc,]* 1793 Burke 
zVyWks. 1842 I. 62s That floating multitude which goes 
with events. 1838 Prescott ^ A. (1846) III. xiv. 120 
Many floating rumours. *876 Cassells Techn. Educ. IV* 
302/1 The floating population of the city is very numerous, 

5 . Finance, Not fixed or permanently invested ; 
unfunded. (See Capital, B 3 c ; Debt 4 0.) 

1816 Keatinge Trav, (1817) II. 180 Manual labour, .is at 
present the floating capital of France. *843 M'^Culloch 
Taxation in* ii. (1852) 448 Variations in the amount of 
floating capital 1836 Emerson Traits, Wealth 


FL0AT-ST03NE. 

VTcs. (Bohn) JI. 71. A thousand million of pound,s sterling 
are said to compose the floating money of commerce. 1^3 
Daily Nevis 13 Mar. 6/3 It appears that aU the floating 
debt is secured by collateral securities. 

6. In various technical combs., as Bloating 
anehon (see quot); floating batteny, a vessel 
fitted up and used as a battery; floating clongli 
(see quot.) ; floating collimator (see quot.) ; 
floating dock, a large (usually rectangular) 
vessel made with water-tight compartments, and. 
used as a graving-dock; floating harbour (see 
quot); floating lever (see quot); floating 
meadow (see quot) ; floating pier, a landing- 
stage which rises and falls with the tide; floating 
plate. Stereotyping {see quot.); floating rail = 
B'loat sb. 13 ; floating reef Aztstral. {see quot). 

1874 Knight Did. Meek. 1 . 884/1 * Bloating Anchor, a 
frame of spars and sails dragging overboard, to lessen the 
drift of a ship to leeward in a gale. 1693 Land, Gaz, No. 
3073/2 They, .have made also two *Floatmg Batteries with 
20 Piece.s of Cannon upon them. *803 Naval Ckron. IX. 
495 She is fitting as ailoating-battery.. 1841 Brees Gloss. 
Civ. Engin., * Floating Clough, a moveable dam or machine, 
used for scouring out channels or inlets.^ 1833 Herschel 
Astron. ii. 95 The *fioating collimator, .is . . a small tele- 
scope . . fastened horizontally . . on a flat iron float which is 
made to swim on mercury. 1866 E. Clark in Proc. Inst. 
Civ. Eng, XXV. 296 ’'Floating docks were originally built 
of timber. 1841 Brees Gloss. Civ. Engin., *Bloating Har- 
bour, a breakwater, composed of large masses of timber,, 
anchored and chained together . . which rise and fall with 
the tide. 1884 Knight Did. Meek. IV. 348/2 ^Floating 
Lever (Railway) a name applied to the horizontal brake- 
levers beneath the car- body. 1813 T. Davis // yw. Witts 
Gloss., * Floating or flowing meadows — Those that are laid 
up in ridges, with water carriages on each ridge and drains 
between. 1833 Clarke Did., "^Floating-pier. 1839 Ure 
Did. Arts 1177 (s. v. Stereotype Printing) Each mould .. 
is laid, with the impre.ssion downwards, upon a flat cast- 
iron plate, called the *floating-plate. 189a Melbourne Age 
31 Dec. 16/3 Horse and Spring Cart, ^floating rail, and 
Harness. 1869 R. B. Smyth Goldf. Victoria 6ri ^Floating 
Reef, applied often to ma.sses of bed-rock which are found 
displaced and lying among the alluvial detritus. 

Floating bridge, [f. Floating ppl. a,} lu 

various applications (see quots.). 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Floating-bridge, a Bridge 
made in form of a Work in Fortification call d a Redoubt, 
consi.sting of Two Boats cover’d with Planks, vyvj-yt 
Chambers CycL, Flying or Bloating-Bridge, is ordinarily 
made of two small bridges, laid one over the other, in such 
a manner, as that the uppermost stretches and, runs out, by 
the help of certain cords running through, pulUes placed 
along the sides of the under-bridge. 1842 G. W. Francis 
Did. Arts, etc.. Floating Bridge, a collection of beams of 
timber, of sufficient buoyancy to sustain itself on the sur- 
face of a river, and reaching across it. 1838 Simmonds 
Dict. Trade, Floating-bridge, a flat-bottomed ferry steam-' 
boat in harbours or rivers, running on chains laid across 
the bottom, and constructed for the conveyance of passengers, 
goods, and vehicles. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., 
Floating-bridge, a passage formed across a river or creek 
by means of bridges of boats. 1889 Century Did, s.y. 
Bridge, Floating-bridge, gi of a bridge, supported 
by a caisson or pontoon, which can swing into and away 
from the line of roadway. 

Floating island, [f* Floating///, a.} 

1 . An island that floats. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2)13 The Whales, the 
Seas Leviathan .. like so many floating Hands concomi- 
tating us. 1830 Lyell zud Visit U. .S'. II. xxxi. *86 There 
is a floating island in it, well wooded.. 

2 . Cookery. {U.S?) A custard witli floating 
masses of whipped cream or white of eggs. 

1771 Franklin Lett. Wks* 1887 IV. 413 At dinner, . we had 
a floating island, i860 O. W. Holmes Elsie V . vii. (1891) 
no The marvellous floating-island. 

Floating ligbt, [f. Floating /// a. + Light 
j^.] a. A lightship: called also more tally, floating- 
light-vessel, b. A life-buoy with a lantern, ior 
use when any one falls overboard at night. 

1793 Smeaton Edystone /I. § 94 A vessel was then fitting 
out .. as a temporary floating Light. Ibid. Till the deter- 
mination in respect to the floating light-vessel was known. 
1838 Simmonds DzVri Trade, Bloating-light, a life-buoy 
carried at a ship’s stern, with a light or lanthorn. 

Floatingly (fla^‘*ti)9li), adv. [f. as prec. t 
-ly2.] In a floating manner. 

x66o W. Secker Nonsuch Prof. 256 The tide that so 
floatingly brings in the ship, suddenly leaves her in the 
mud. 1820 BLackw. Mag. XXVI. 952 Blest . . the breach 
that sighs it floatingly aside I 1857 Chamb. fml. VII, 272 
AU lost in pearly mist, that floatingly Seems her gray 
garments trailing low. 

Floatless (fld'R'tles) , a. [f. F LOAT sb. + -less. J 
Without a float. 

*87* Cassells Mag, 22 July 335/1 We wait patiently, 
filing in this floatless floating manner, for our next bite. 

Float-man, flLoatman (fl^‘‘‘tm^n). [f. F loat 
sb. + Man.] a man who manages a float. 

*88a Sir R. Payne-Gallwey 26 One of the 
oldest Wexford floatmen, once told roe [etc.]. 

Floatsam, -some, obs. or dial. f. Flotsam. 
Floa*t-stone. [f. Float 7;. -f Stone.] 

1 . A bricklayer’s rubbing- stone for smoothing the 
surfaces of bricks used in curved work. 

1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 246 Some use a Float Stone, 
with which they rub the moulding of the Brick. *8ia 
J. Smith Panorama Sc. ^ Art 1 . 196 The stone upon 
which bricks cut with curved surfaces are rubbed, is called 
a float-stone. 


FLOAT-WAYS. 


FLOCK. 


2 . A stone so light as to float upon water, e.g. 
a spongy variety of opal. 

xsU K* Jameson Min. II . 552 Floatstone . . is light yellow- 
kh «ev. 1814 tr, KlaproiHs Trc(.v. 57 A range of float-stone 
hills 1859 Page Handbk. Geol. Temts^ FloaiSione, 

^ variety of earthy silica. . Being porous, it swims on water 
till saturated. __ 

l®Ioa‘t-wajS, rare, [f. Float (sense 
+ -WAYS. J In the manner of a float (or single- 
CKt file), like a float. 

1773 Genii, Mag, XLIII. 18 [Marbles] are chips of stone, 
which are put into an iron mill that goes in water. There 
are several partitions, with rasps within, cut floatways, not 
with teeth, so turn constantly round with great swiftness. 

l*Ioa*t-w 1 iey. Sc. and north, dial. [f. Float 
V. + Whey. ] ‘ Those parts of the curd left in whey, 
which, when it is boiled, float on the top ’ Qam.). 

1549 Com/^l. Scott, vi. 43 Thai maid grit cheir of . . reym, 
flot quhaye, grene cheis. 1823 Galt Entail vii. 22 The 
float whey which in a large china punch-bowl graced the 
centre of the table. 1847 in Halliwell. Norihnmb. 

Floaty (fl<?“*ti), a. Also 4, 7 flotie. [f. Float 

jAorz/. + -Yh] 
fl. Watery. 

13 . E.E, A Hit. P. A. 127 pe fyrre I folsed hose floty valez. 
2.' Fitted to float, capable of floating, buoyant; 
hence, of a ship : Drawing little water. 

a 1608 Sir F. Vere Comm. 28 Mine was a floaty ship and 
well appointed for that service. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia 
(1620) TQ4 Some few buttes of beare being flotie they got. | 
1703 Smeaton Edystone L. § 170 To render them very 
floaty and lively in a rough hollow sea. i86z Temple Bar 
Ma^, IV. 351 The floaty air-cases rising on the other [side], 
the boat recovers her proper position. ^ 

Hence Floa’tiaiess, the quality or state of being 
floaty ; buoyant emptiness. 

1839-44 Tupper Proz>erb. Philos. (1852) 478 The foolish, 
floatiness of vanity, and solemn trumperies of pride. 

Flob (flph)» [onomatopceic var. of Flop 
indicating a softer movement and duller sound (see 
Flabby).] tnlr. To move heavily or clumsily, 
with a dull heavy sound. 

i860 Squires 4 Parsons 196 Fine cock-pheasants, heavy 
with buck- wheat and maize flobbed up through the branches 
of the trees, were fired at and flobbed down again. 188a 
A. S. Gibson Adv. Pig Fam. xxx, How they flobbd, and 
how they flopp'd And flounder’d all around ! 
tITo-bbage. *. Ofe ?< Phlegm’ (Jam ). 

1535 Lyhvesay Satyre 4380 Sic flobbage sche layis fra hir, 
About the wallis. 

t E'lO'b'ber, V. Ohs. rare^^. In 4 flober. 
fapp. onomatopoeic ; cf. slubber. (The readings 
ilober here, and hefiobered in B. xiii. 401, are estab- 
lished by the alliteration.)] irans. To dirty, soil.^ 
1377 Langl, P.Pl. B. XIV. 15 Couthe I neuere . . kepen it 
dene an houre . . J?at I ne flober it foule fro morwe tyl eue. 

tPloxcify, V. Obs.-^, [f. L. iphra-SQ jdoccl 
fac^re : see -FY. Cf. Flock 2.] (See quots.) 

1623 CocKERAM Floccijie^ to set nought by. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Floccify, to set nought by, to esteem little. 

Floccillation (flf^ksil^i-Jsn). [f, L. yiocctll-us 
dim. QijioccMS Flock sb:^ + -ation.] - Cakphology. 

184a Brands Diet. Sc,, Flocdllaiion, picking the bed- 
clothes. This is an alarmin|r symptom in many acute 
diseases. 1^7 in Craig ; and m mod. Diets. 

Floxci-nanici-nbliili-pidi-fLca-tion. hu- 
morous. [f. L. flocciy nauci, nihilTy pill words 
dcmifvinor « at a small orice ’ or ^ at nothing ’ enu- 


signifying ‘ at a small price or ^ at nothing enu- 
merated in a well-known rule of the Eton Latin 
Grammar + -pioation.] The action or habit of 
estimating as worthless. 

1741 Shenstone Let. xxii. Wks. 1777, IH- J 
for nothing so much as his flocci-nauci-nihili-pih-fication 01 
money. 1816 Southey in Q, Rev. XIV. 334. 1829 Scott 
jrftl. 18 Mar., They must be taken with an air of contempt, 
a floccipaiicinihilipilification [jzV, here and in two other 
places] of all that can gratify the outward man. 

Also 3 ?loociiiaii‘cical a,, inconsiderable, trining. 
rioccinau-city, a matter of small consequence. 

1326 Southey Vind. Eccl. Angl. 38 The Poet used them 
significantly, and never intended them to bear a floca- 
naucical signification. 1829 — • in (?. Rev, XXXIX. 100 _ihe 
flocci-naucities to which so much importance is attacheo. 

FloCCipend (flrksipend), v. rare. [ad. L. 
dhtz&Q Jloccl pendB'e {floceJ., see prec. -^pendSre to 
weigh, esteem). Ql vilipend.] Irans. To regard 
as insignificant or of no account; to make no 

account ofi . , , ' 

1548 Hall Chrbn, (1809) 444 Articles, .whiche the eares of 
eu^honest creature knowynge the duetie of the Rubiect to 
hys pry nee, woulde abhorre and floccipehd. 1^2 W. J- noM- 
so^ Bacon 4 Shaks. 12 A profession prone to floccipend odd 
locks of thought from woolly-headed thinkers. 

Floecose (%kJu-s), a. [ad. late U jloccos-us, 
tJioccus\^tt-<^ml\ ^ 

1 . Furnished with a tuft (or tufts) of woolly 

hair. ? Obs. . 

1752 Sir J. Hill Hist. Anim, 542 The tail [pf the lion] is 
long, thick, and floccose. • 

2 . Bot. Covered with or composed of flocci. 

1830 Bindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 331 In the . . foHaceous 

S »ecies [of Lichens], the medulla is distinctly floccose. 1874 
ooKE Fungi (1875) 74 The spores .. nestling on the floc- 
cose mycelium. 

Hence Plocco-sely adv.., in a floccose manner. 

1840-68 VKXYoni Bat. DicU Floccosely-iomentose, down, 
disposed in little tufts. 1847 in Craig. 


Flooctilar (flp*kijJlw), a. Anal. |]f. Flogcll-us p 

-i--AR.] Of or pertaining to the. flocculus of the h 
cerebellum. Floccular process : Cke ^occnlxis. 

1870 W. H. Flower Osteol, Mammal, x. irty The small ^ 
depression . . is the nearly obliterated floccular fossa. I 

Plocculate a. Ent. [f. Flocodl- \ 

US + -ate ‘^.3 (See quot.) 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol, IV. 346 Flocculate, when the 
posterior coxae are distinguished by a curling lock of haip A 

Flocculate (fl^>*ki 27 k''t),? 7 . [f. as prec. -f -ate 8 .] 
irans. To aggregate into flocculent masses. ( 

1877 Le Conte Elem. Geol. (1879) 70 note. The property, , 
possessed by Ume . . of flocculating and precipitating clay ^ 
sediments. , . ^ 

Hence Ploccxila*tion, the process of flocculating. 

1885 Brewer in A mer. ^ml. Sc. Ser. iii. XXIX. 4 The ^ 
flocculation and precipitation of the suspended material is ^ 
almost equally rapid. ^ / 

Floccule (flf*ki«l). [anglicized form of Flog- ^ 
CCL-us.] A small portion of matter resembling 
a flock or tuft of wool. < 

1845-6 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anim. Chem.W. ^3 Some 
fioccules separated themselves, but no coagulation took , 
place. 1882 C. A. Young Sun ix, 292 As to the form of the ] 
floccules, it would seem that the successive precipitation . . ^ 

must result in clouds of great vertical extent, , 

Flocculence (flp-ki? 71 ens). [f. Flocculent: ; 
see -ENCE.] The state or condition of being floe- 1 
culent ; the condition of containing flocci. 

1847 in Craig. 1878 Tyndall in P/7/. XIII. 

287 If. . the air above be chilled, we have descending streams 
—if the air below be warmed, we have ascending streams 
as the initial cause of atmospheric flocculence. 

Flocculeucy (fl^'ki^/lensi;, £f. as prec. : see 
-ENCY.] =prec. 

x88i Spottiswoode in Nature No, 623. 551 This tube . . 
shows flake-like fluttering striae, with a slight tendency to 
flocculency near the head of the column. 

FlocCTllent (flp*kL7lent), a. [f. L. jlocc-us 
Flock + -ULENT.] 

1 . Resembling flocks or tufts of wool ; consisting 
of loose woolly masses. 

1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. I. 249 A flocculent precipitate 
of magnesia. 1804 Abernethy Surg. Obs. 65 A con- 
geries of flocculent fibres. 1821 Blackw,^ Mag. X, 270 ipej 
succeeded in sending up some pretty light floculent cirii. 
1857 Henfrey Bot. § 343 The mushroom is the large fleshy 
fruit arising from the flocculent mycelium, or ‘ spawn \ 

2 . Of the atmosphere ; Holding particles of 
aqueous vapour in suspension: cf. Ilocculus i. 

1878 Smithsonian Inst, Rep. 510 A flocculent condition 
of the atmosphere, due to the varying density produced by 
the mingling of aqueous vapor. 

3 . Covered with a short woolly substance; downy. 
1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 125 Leaves . . more or less 

pubescent or flocculent below when young. 1874 Coues 
Birds N. PV. 265 For the first two or three days they [the 
chicks] are only densely flocculent on the under parts. 

Hence Plo cculently adv. 

1885 Manch. Weekly Times Suppl. 8/1 The petioles were 
flocculently woolly. ^ ^ . r ,. 

Flocculose (fl^? 5 ki^^«*s), a. Bot. [f. as next + 
-OSE.] Composed of floccuU. . . - 

1830 Bindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 331 A nucleus, consisting of 
a flocculose-gelatinous substance. 

FlOCCUlOUS (fl^'kiwlss), a. [f. FLOCCUL-US + 

-ous.] Resembling flocculi. 

1816 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1843) I- 344 A veiy curious 
combing or rather curling instrument .. with which they 
comb out the peculiar silky material as it issues from these 
mammulae into that flocculous texture. _ . _ - 

II Flocculus [flf^-kiz^l»s). PI. flocculi. [mod. 
flocculus, dim. of 'L.floccus Flock sb.q A small 
flock or tuft. 

1 , A small quantity of loosely-aggregated matter 
resembling a flock of wool, held in suspension in, 

or precipitated from, a fluid. 

xn%9 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 116 The very little that was dis- 
solved was soon precipitated again in the form of miimte 
flocculi. 1862 H. SfEUCKE First Princ. n. ix. § 76 (1867) 
227 If we assume the first stage in nebular condensation to 
be the precipitation into flocculi of denser matter. 187a 
Cohen Dis. Throat 3 Small quantities of it having co- 
agulated spontaneously into clots or flocculi. _ 

2 . Anat. A small lobe in the under surface of 
* the cerebellum, immediately behind the middle 

peduncle ; the subpeduncular lobe. 

' 1840 G. V. Ellis Anat. 49 The flocculus, or sub-pedun- 

cular lobe. xZyz yixvkEY Elerm. An(U.\x.z^T. 

f II Floccus (flf^'ki^s). PI. flocci. [Lat. floccus 

> Flock Something resembling a flock of 

I wool. a. Bot. A tuft of woolly hairs ; also //. the 

hyphm, OT thread-like cells, which form the my- 

> celium of a fungus, b. Zool. (see quot. 1842). _C. 

< A tuft of feathers on the head of young birds 

I (Webster 1890). d. ‘The down of unfledged 
birds ' (Worcester 1889). 

s 1842 Brande Diet. Sc., Flocci, in Botany, the woolly fila- 
ments that are found mixed mth the sporules of many 
Gastromyci. Ibid., Floccus, m Mammalogy, the tuft of 

* rt . t__! tail l.nOKE 


phrases in, on flocht, in a flocht,\xi a .flutter. Cf. 
Flightj/lI 4. ■ , . . , . 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxvii. 66 Thair hairtis wer baith. 
on flocht. 1596 Buuel Pass. Pilgrimer. 11. 27 leir pat my 
hart in sick a flocht. 1641 R. Baillie Lett. 4* Jntls. (1841) 

I. 392 These horrible designes breaking out, all the citie 
was in a flought. . , ’ \ 

b. ‘ Fluctuation, constant variation (Jarn.j. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxy. 2 This fals warld is ay on 
flocht, Quhair no thing ferine is nor degest. 

Flock (flf^k), sh)- Forms : i flocc, 2-4 floc^ 
Or/;/. floGo, 3 south, vloc, (3 floch), 3 -^ flols.(e,. 
4-5 flokk(e, 4~7 flocke, 3- flock. \C>^. flocci 
flokkr flock, Ty^- floh^ , 

Not found in the other Teut. langs. The etymology is 
obscure. As both in OE. and ON. the word means only 
an assemblage of persons, it can hardly be connected with 
Fly V. ; the hypothesis that it is cognate with Folk is satis- 
factory with regard to meaning, but its phonological ad- 
missibility is doubtful.] , ^ ^ -VT 

1 . A band, body, or company (of persons). Now 
only as iransf. from 2 or 3. 

O. E. Chron. an, 894 Hi [MS. him! mon mid o>nim fioccum 
sohte. ^ 1000 jElfric Gen. xxxii. 8 Gif Esau cyinj> to anum 
flocce & hone ofslihh, se o^er flocc by]> sehealden. ^1175 
Lamb. Horn. 3 Moni of han floe manna )?« earpon fulieden 
ure drihten. axzzs Auer. R. 162 Ne punche Wneuer god 
among monne floe. C1394 P. PI. Crede 53^ Fynd k>ure 
freres in a flok, }>at folwej? pat rewle. 1523 Lu. Berners 
Fi'oiss. I. clxiv. 203 They parceyued a flocke of men 01 
armes commynge togyder. 1609 Bible (Douay) i x^S 
Thou shak meete there a flocke of prophetes. 1822 bHELLEY 
Triumph Life 264 Whom from the flock of conquerors 
Fame singled out. , 

b. pi. used to indicate : Great numbers, swarnas . 
1535 CovERDALE 2 Mocc. xiv. 14 The Heithen which fled 
out of lewry from ludas, came to Nicanor Ipr floAes. 1632 
Lithgow Trav. x. 443 Whence springeth these b lockes ot 
Studientes, that over-swarme the whole land. 

2 . A number of animals of one kind, feeding or 
travelling in company. Now chiefly applied to an 
assemblage of birds (esp. geese) or_(asin sense 3) 
of sheep or goats ; in other applications commonly 
superseded by herd, swarm, etc. 

CI200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 39 denies beden ure louerd 
ihesu crist pat he hem sende into floe of swm. 

Cursor M. 1964 (Gott. ) Alsua ^e ete of na fiss ellis, Bot pat; 
in flock and herd duellis. 1480 Caxton Brit 41 

Ther is a pole at Brecknock, Therm of fish is many a uefle. 
1596 Sh ak£ I Hen. 1 V, n. iv. 1 52 If I do "ot . . dniie all thy 
Selects afore thee like a flocke of Wilde-geese. ^1614 
Raleigh Hist World 11. v. v § 8. 602 Sixteene Elephantj 
together in one flocke. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 205, 1 found; 
whole flocks of the same kind [mites] 

among the .. green moss, x^^ Moral Ess. flfes. Times 
iii. 48^ Flock of Lions. 1839 tr. Lamartine s Trav. Emt 
102/1 Glades, where we saw flocks of camels and goats 
browsing. 1875 C. F. NlonnYachting Cmnse iv. 91 Flocks, 
of pigeons and parrots were fluttering about. 

b. iransf _ . . 

«i225 After. R. 120 Her aBemes wreSSe monie kunn^* 
remedies, & frouren a muche vloc. r Ytf 

I. i. 36 The rich golden shaft Hath kflld the^ocke ^^aU 
affections else That live in her. 1642 Fuller Holy 4; 

St To Rdr., Some serious books, which dare flie abroad,, 
are hooted at by a flock of Pamphlets. 1775 J- Q- Adams xh 

Fam. Lett. {tZy^) too Fire, sword, pestilence, famme, often 

keep company and visit a country m a flock. 1805 Words^ 
Prelude in. 33 Courts, cloisters, flocks ot churches, gateways 

A number of domestic animals (chiefly, 
and now exclusively, of sheep or goats) kept to- 
gether under the charge of one or more persons. 
Often used vaguely in pi. for (a person s) posses- 
sions in sheep ; esp. \vx flocks and herds ^ sheep aiid 

cattle. , „ , 

axzoo Cursor M. 3820 (CotU Jacob ■ • Faand quare thre 
floks o beistes lai, Be-side a well. *34° Hamtole Pr. 

5891, 1 sal aska my Aok o shej« « 


liastromyci. iota,, f ' 

long flaccid hairs which terminate the tail. 1874 Cooke 
Fwtgii^^ The structure of the flocci m a number of species. 

' t Flocht (flpxt). ‘Si:. Obs. Also 6-7 flought. 
See also Flaught shA [app. repr. an OE. ^flohta 
parallel with the -H ^t&sbflyht, Flight .rAt 4.] 
A state of agitation or excitement. Chiefly in 


shulclres laid ne ec orognt to uui<Li«.c. 

11 iv. 83 His Flockes, and bounds of feede Are now on sale. 
X72S Pope Odyss. ix. 289 He .. sitting down, to milk his 
flocks prepares, aSio Scott Lady of L. in. vui, A goat, 
the patriarch of the flock. 1815 Elphikstone ^ Caubul 
(1842) 1 . 305 The increase both of men and flocks soon 

^^^ans^tnifig. 1751 Affecf Narr^ ager ts,t ^ 1 ^® CjW 

..he should have consider’d as a Flock, whereof he had 
undertaken the Care. i8zo Shelley IF tick Atlx, Eeeery 
shepherdess of Ocean’s flocks. _ 

e^. flg. a. In spiritual sense, of a body or tne 
whole body of Christians, in relation to Christ as 
the ‘Chief Shepherd or of a congregation in re- 
lation to its pastor. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxy\\l x Apostibhat ware ledire 
of g 3 is floke. X 393 Gower Conf. Prol. 1 . 16 Chnstes. .flocke 
without guide Deuour’d is on euery side. 1440 
Myst. xxvii. 146 The flokke schall 

I5& T. Udall Demonsir. Disctp. (Arb.) 26 Ihe mnuster is 
a shepheard, and his charge a flocke. j6ix 
Feede the flocke of God which is among you. 1641 M»dton 
Refomn. 4 He that, .faithfully fr(^ that time forward f^ds 
hi/ parochial flock. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Itflian x, The 
FatJfer-direCtor and his flock seemed 

each other. 1865 Mrs. Gaskell Pktlhs 4o^be mm^ 

ter. .had been calling on the different members of his flock. 

b. Occasionally applied to any body of per- 
sons under the charge or guidance of some one ; 
e.g. to a family of children in relation to their 
parents. . . ■ - 


FLOCK. 


FLOP. 


h. atirib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., as ^ock 
district^ farm ; b. objectives as fiock-feeder ; e. 
instrumental, as flochfed^ -^nibbled acljs. Also, 
flock-duck {U.S.)i a scaup-duck ; flock-feeding, 
the habit of feeding in flocks ; flock-man, a shep- 
herd {Cent. Diei^i flock-inaster, an owner or 
overseer of a flock ; a sheep-farmer; flock-rak© 
Sc. (see quot.)* 

279s Scots Mag. LVIL 480/1 The recent loss of sheep, 
after shearing, in the ’'flock districts. r846 J. Baxter JJdr. 
Pract Agric. II, 238 Where lands' of this description are 
attached to *flock farms. 2800 Hurdis Fnv. Village 2 The 
roud eminence, whose steep For ever *flock-fed, shelters 
is loved elms* 1545 Joye Exp. Dan. v, lilj b,To maintayne 
. , ydle bisshop.s, preistis and monki.s, the trewe ^flokfeders 
neglected. 1893 Leslie Lett, to Marco in. 19 

This *flQck-feeding saves a lot of time spent in looking 
out for danger. 1798 Sporting Mag. XL 307 The *flock- 
masters of the South Downs. 2883 -Tiwirr 19 May 5 Many 
of. .the flockmasters . . have upwards of 10,000 .sheep. _ 2800 
Hurdis >■/??/. Village 107 On each blade Of the *flock-nibbled 
field. 1823 K'&RU Agric. Surv, Berwicksh. vi. § 2, 179 Very 
large pastures, pro vincially termed *flock-rakes. 

Flock (%k), eb.'^ Forms : 3-5 flokke, 3-6 
flock©, 6 - flock, [prob. a. Q¥. JIcc lock of wool, 
snowflake, etc. i—h. jdoccus. 

Words of similar sound and meaning exist in other Teut. 
langs. : ORG. j^occho wk. masc. (MHG. vlocke., mod.Ger. 
flocke\ MBu. vlocke MLG, (mod.Du. %dok\ 'hX'G^.Jlok^ flock 
(mod.Da. flok\ M S w. flokker (mod . S w. flock., flocka) . 1 1 
is doubtful whether these words are adopted from Lat. or 
Rom., or genuinely Teut.; in the latter case they would 
prob. be related by ablaut to ON.fleke Mt, hair, wool, and 
to Flake If the 'Teut. word-s are not of L. origin, they 
must be altogether unconnected with L. floccvs, unless 
it be supposed that the pre-Teut. word began with ph.^ 

1. A lock, tuft or particle (of w'ool, cotton, €tc.\ 
t As a type of something valueless or contemptible : 
see quot. 1502 and Flock v .^ 2. 

C2440 Promp. Pant. 167/2 Flokkys of wulle or o\>er lyke, 
floccus. 1563 W. Fulke (1640)48 They look white, 

like flocks of wooll. 259* Lyly iv. ii, I will never 

care three flocks^ for his ambition. 2703 Bosman Gniuea 
250 A .sort of Hair as thick set as Flocks of Wool. 2756 P. 
Browne yamaica 283 When the pods [of cotton] are. .ripe, 
they burst, and expose their .seeds wrapt np in their native 
flocks, to the sun. 2869 E, A. Parkes Pract. tl:igu’ne{^d. 
3) 96 Bronchitis, from the inhalation of fine particles of coal 
. .flocks of cotton. 

2. //. A material consisting of the coarse tufts 
and refuse of wool or cotton, or of cloth torn to 
pieces by machinery, used for quilting garments, 
and stufling beds, cushions, mattresses, etc. 

2277 Mnnim. Gildh. Lend. (Rolls! III. 433, xv capella 
nigra . . falsi operis et mixti de lana et flokkes. a 2400 Cov. 
Mysi. 241 Cadace wolle or flokkys .. To stuflfe withal thi 
dobbelet. 2494 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scotl. 1 . 238 Item, gevin 
to Gildow to by flolkis to the harnes .sadillis ij.s. 2495 Act 
II Hen. VII c. 19 Federbeddes bolsters and pillows made 
of. .flokkis and feders togidre. xet^^Papposv. Hatchet "Eih, 
Their fleece [i.s] for flockes, not cloath. 1664 Cotton 
Scarronides 69 A Cushion stuflf’t with Flocks. 2693 Con- 
GRis^ve, Love/or L.i. i. Plays (1887) 205 Put more flocks in her 
bed. 1801 Wolcott (P. I’indar) 7'ears Sf SmUes Wks, 1812 
V. 60 A bed, but not of flocks. 2858 W. White Month in 
Yorksh. xxvii. 292 The cylinder . . ground it [rag] up into 
flocks of short, frizzly-looking fibre. 
flg. 1603 H, Crosse Vertues Commw. (1878! 09 Swelling 
words, bum basted out with the flocks of .sundry languages, 
b. sing', collect ; e. g. in cotton-flock. 

1881 Young Every Man his <nvn Mechanic % The 
stuffing, .may be clean cotton flock. 

3. pi. (in later use collect, sing.) Powdered wool or 
cloth, or cloth-shearings, used formerly for thicken- 
ing cloth and now in making flock-paoer. 

2483 Act X Rich. Ill c 8 Preamble, The Sellers of such 
course Clothes, being bare of Threde, usen for to powder 
and cast Flokkys of fynner Cloth upon the same. 1542 Act 
33 Hen. VI H c. 18 Thei . .shall [not] . , make or sstoppe any 
maner kerseies with flocke.s. c 2720 W . G ibson FarriePs Dis- 
pens. iv. (1734) 44 Flock.s, or Shavings of Cloth, .are chiefly 
used to .spread over Plaisters. 1893 yr«/. Soc, A rts XLI. 
367X116 flock-~which Is composed of the cuttings of woollen 
cloth, cut u]0 in a mill to the necessary degree of finenes.s, 
and dyed,— -is then sprinkled over the paper. 

f b. Often in the spellingy?< 7 .r(^ taken as sing. 
2538-68 Warde tr. Alexis' Seer, 112 b, Take .. of cloth- 
makers’ floxe or shearing one part. 1683 Pettus Fleta Min. 
I. (1686) 155 Make each apart into Pouder.. add to it so 
much flox of woollen cloth. 

4* a. = Flock-bed. \>. pi. ^flock-papers. 

a. 1783 Crabbe Village i. Wks. 1834 II. 85 Here on a 
matted flock, with dust o'erspread, The dropping wretch 
recline.s his languid head. 

b, i 83 i Young Every Man his own Mechanic § 1646 
Papens for sitting-room.s may be procured at all prices, from. 
ts. . . satins . . ranging from 3.?, to 6jr., and flocks being even 
more expen.sive. 1884 Health. ExMb. Catal. 86/1 Artistic 
Wall Papers of various kinds. .Raised Flocks. 

6 . //. Of chemical precipitates, etc. : Light and 
loose masses, resembling tufts of wool. 

1592 Nashe P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 24 a, Not to leaue any 
flockes in the bottom of the cup. 1676 Phil. Trans. XI. 
617 In the evaporation of all those waters, their terrestrial 
parts form’d themselves dlversly; some into floting filmes, 
some into flocks. 2788 Keir ibid. LXXVIII.^ 327 The 
minute particles collected and fell to the bottom in form of 
white flocks. xZ^BT. THOU&oii Chept. Org. Bodies stoo It 
. . precipitates again, as the liquid cools, in large deep-blue 
flocka , 

B. attrib. zxid Comb. a. simple attrib, passing 
into adj. (ssmade of, or stuffed with, dock), as 
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flock-hed, hangings, mattress, -wool*. d\%oflock-miU, 
-work. b. similative, etc., as flock-hair, -headed ; 
flock- like adj. Also, flock-paper, ’paper pre- 
pared for walls by being sized in tlie first instance, 
either over the whole surface or over special parts, 
constituting the pattern only, and then powdering 
over it fiock . . which has been previously dyed ’ 
(Brande Diet. Sc. 1S42) ; f flock-pate, a foolish or 
giddy person ; whence flock-pated adj., loolish, 
giddy, stupid ; flock-powder «= sense 3 ; t flock- 
pox, some eruptive disease ; flock-printing, the 
process of printing paper in size or varnish for 
ornamentation and dusting with fiock while 
wet. 

1327 Loftc. ^ Chesh. Wills (Cheiham 1854) 37, I beqweth 
to my soniie Hugh doghter a *filokbedd. 1732 Pope Ep, 
Bathurst 301 On once a flock-bed, but repair d with straw, 
Great Viiliers lies. 1833 Willis Pencillings 1. xxxiv. 238 No 
furniture but a flock-bed in the corner. 2877 Spry 
^ Challenger' xixi. (1878) 215 H’he '’'flock hair was trained to 
grow at right angles from ti.e head. 1649 G. Daniel 
Trmarch.,Rich. //, xevi, Soe in *Flocke Hangings, wt*> an 
Azure No.se, Are King.s sett forth. 2892 Cones 2 Girls on 
Barge 109 He . . apo-,trophised his steed as a ‘ nasty ’‘‘flock- 
headed be.som*. 1796 Withering Brit. Plants IV. 3^0 
Pi leus . . brown, with *flock-Iike radiated scores. 1720 Loud. 
Gaz, No. 5837/4 The great Paper Mills, 'Flock-Mills, and 
Corn Mill. 18^ E. A. Parkes Bract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 
331 All *fiock and woollen mattres,‘;e.s sliould be discarded. 
1750 Mrs. Delany Atitobiog. <5- Corr. (1861) II. 593, I have 
hung my dressing room . . with a dove-colour ’’flock paper. 
2^2 R. H. Patterson Hist, Art 2^ An artist, .whose 
drawing-room wall . . has a flock-paper of deep green. x68i 
W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. (169 ) 510 Very ’'^flockpates, 
dullberds. ?i64o Roxb. AVr//. (Ball. Soc.) II. 168 He that 
would be a poet Must no waye.s be^ ’’flqcke-pated. 2349 
Latimer '^rd Serm. be/. Edw. VI, G iv, I'hei cal it *floke 
pouther they do so in corporate it to the cloth, that it is 
wonderfull to consider. 2672 in xflh Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. vi. 272 My grandchild’s., illness of the *flock pox. 
1789 Tram. Soc. Encourag. A rts VII. 169 , 1 have made use 
of Spanish and Norfolk *flock-wool mixed. 2332 hiv. Ch. 
Surrey (iZtxp 28 Item ij alter clothes of *fllock worke. 2720 
Land. Gaz. No. 5877/3 Raw and thrown Silk, Flock- Work. 
Flock vfiflk), [f. F LOCK J 
1 1 . trans. To gatber (individuals) together into 
a company; to assemble, muster (troops). I'o 
flock in : to bring in in crowds. Obs. 

<ri27S Lay. 4729 Brenne .. flocked e his cnihtes alse hii 
solde to fihte. £’2440 Promp. Parv. 167,2 Flokkyn, or 
gadyr to-gedyr, aggrego, congrego. 1586 I . Hooker Girald, 
irel, in Holiushed II. 9/2 So had he floefced in Engl-shmen 
to ouermn his countrie. 

t 2 . To lead azmy to another flock. Obs. 

2599 Sandys Europse Spec. (1629) 220 There were more 
danger of flocking away theyr people, if they should haue 
but a bare view of our Reformed Churches. 1672 Toleration 
not to be abused 28 You may po.ssibly gather together a few 
stragling sheep out of other mens folds, but. .there will not 
be wanting such, as may exercise your vigilancy, by under- 
mining you, and endeavouring to flock them away from 
you. 

3 . intr, (rarely fr^.) To gather in a company 
or crowd, to congregate; to come or go in great 
numbers, to troop. Const, about, after {2^. person!, 
d' in, into, to. upon (a place). Also with advbs. in, 
out, over, together. 

<22300 Cttrsor M. 1781 (Cott.) pe fowuls floked on 
hei. 13. . E. E. A Hit. P. B. 386 per-on [mountaynez] flokked 
J?e folke, for ferde of he wrake. exy^o Cursor M, 4709 
(Trin.) To gider pQi flocked in Jiat lond Bi hundrides. 
cxnzo A nturs of Arth. xxvi, His fayre folke in fiithes, 
flokkes in fere. 1373 Churchyard Chippes (1817) ^ A They 
floke so fast, that daily sought my bloode. x6oo Shaks. 
A.Y. L. I. i. 123 Many yong Gentlemen fiocke to him euery 
day. 1682 Luttrell Brief R el. 18571 1 . 158 [The Morocco 
ambassador] hath been . . much flqck’t after to be seen. 1684 

R. H. School Recreat. 160 The Fish will flock about it from 
all Parts. 1718 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Abhi Conti 
31 July, Many of the women flocked in to see me. 1865 
Kingsley Herew. xvi, All the fowl of heaven were flocking 
to the feast. 1874 Helps.S‘<74\ Press, ii. 16 On their holidays, 
the whole population flock out to some beautiful garden. 1^2 

S. R. Gardiner Student's Hist. Eng. 12 Traders continued 
to flock over from Gaul, 

4 . trans. f a. To crowd upon, throng (a person), 
b. nonce-use. To fill or occupy as a flock 
does. 

1609 J, Taylor (Water-P.) Pennyl. Pilgr. Wks. (1630) 122 
Good fellowes trooping, flock'd me so. 1839 Bailey 
( 1S54) 206 Since first they flocked creation’s fold. 

Flock (fl^k), z '.2 [f. Flock 

1. trans. a. To stuff with, flocks, b. To cover 
(a prepared surface of cloth, or paper) with flock 
or wool-dust (see Flock 2-4). 

2330 Palsgr. 552/2 Fiocke your mattres for woll is dere. 
2567 Sc. Act fas. py (1814) 41/2 pat he said clay th be na 
W'yiss flokkit. 18.. Ma7mfacturers Rev.llCS.. 223 (Cent.) 
If the goods have been heavily flocked .. there maybe 
trouble in getting them evenly sheared. 

t 2 . To treat with contempt, set at naught (after 
\j>.flocci facere'\ ; also absol. Cf. Flock sb,i‘ 1 . Obs. 

1545 Udall, etc. Erasftu Par. Luke xx. 47 Suche simple 
wedowes therefore do they easily fiocke and loute. 2548 
Geste Pr, Masse 132 What is to fiocke and despyse God 
yf that be not? 4*2375 Pilkington Expos. Nehem, Wks. 
(Parker Soc.) 390 They . . flock and flout whosoever would 
nave them to continue there. 

Hence Floxking vbl. sb. {aftrib.X 
2874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 886/1 Flockittg-machine, one 
for distributing flock on a prepared surface of cloth or paper. 


tFlockard. Obs. [z.^. 0 ¥t.flocquart, floccard, 
explained by Godef. as a flowing veil hanging from 
the kind of head-d:ess called ‘hennin’ (worn in 
i4-i6th c.).] A veil, a lappet. 

1463 Maun. Househ. A'.r/. 485 Payd for ij. fl- kardes for 
mastres Ysbelle the same day, ij.s. 2482-90 Ho^vard 
Househ. Bks. tRpxb.) 99 A peir of flokkardes for my Lady 
Barneis xij.s. viild. 

Flocked (iVkt'), ppl. a. [f. Flock zi.-- and 
-f-ED.j a. Covered or thickened with flock, 
■fb. Formed into woolly-looking masses {obs.).. 
t e. Adorned with a tuft (Fr. ’\floguI) {obs.). 
d. flocked enamel (see quot. 1884). 

1607 R. C. tr. H. Estienne's World Wond, 125 Flocked 
cloth, 1626 A. Si'EED Adam out of E. i. (1659) 9 French furze 
. .will grow very spacious and to great flockt bodies in few 
year.s. i 56 o F. Brooke tr, Le Blanc s Trav. I. xiii. 38 The 
Prince wears a red turban flocked with whitQ [F. floqzH de 
hianc\, from whence he i.s called Sophy, wliich signifies a 
red'fiock’t cap. 1884 Knigh't Diet. Mech. IV. 348/2 Flocked 
Etiamel, znzmGi ornamentation on glass whose surface has 
been previously dulled by grinding, or acid. 

Flocker (flp'ksj . [f. h LocK z^.t + -ERL] la 

pl. Those who flock to ^a person or place). 

[14.. V ’oc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 587 Gregarius, a fflockere, et esi 
cants pas orisl\ cx6ix Ch.kpman Iliad 11. 71 The earth was 
overlaid With flocker.s to them. 

t FlO’Cket. Obs. [? a. OF. floquet tuft, shaggy 
cloth.] ‘A loose garment with long sleeves’ (Strutt). 

a 2329 Skelton Elynotir Rummyng 53 She wyll iet , . In 
her furred flocket, And gray russet rocket. 

Flocking^ (flf7*kiij), ziiJ/. sb. [f. Flock z/.i + 
-ingI.J Gathering in crowds, congregating. 

1604 T. Wright Passions i. ix. 35 For what ende hath 
Nature given this alteration or flocking of humours to the 
hearie? 1669 Woodhead 67 . Teresa n. xxxiv. 226 Wher- 
ever we went, there was such flocking. 1894 Westtn. Gaz. 
13 June 5/r What a flocking of interviewers to Cheyne-row J 

Flocking' (flf’ddg), ppl. a. [f. as prec. i- -ing 
Assembling in flocks or crowds. 

2382 Mulcaster Positions xxxmxx. (1887) 145 To cut of 
this flocking multitude. 2878 Masque Poets 227 The flocking 
gulls that came and fled. 

Hence Plo'ckingrly adv., in a flock. 

14.. MS. Egertott 829 f. 94 (.HalUvv.) Gregniim, flokyng- 
lyche. 

Flcckless (flp-kles), a. [f. Flock sb. i + -less.] 
\\ ith out a flock or flocks. 

2598 Sylvester Du Bart as n. 1. iii. 809 Our fields are 
flocic-Ies.s. 2843 Syd. Smith Let. C’tess Grey Mem. & Lett. 
1855 lb 5°o You mu.st remove the flockless pastors, or the 
payment of the priesthood will be useless. 

tFlo'ckling. Obs. [See - ling.] One of a flock. 

<21652 Brgme Q. 4* Concuhme iv. iii. Wks. 1873 II. 85 
Turpentine and Tarre to keep my Flockdngs cleanly, 
t Flo’Ckly, adv. Obs. [f. as prec. + -LY -.] 

1352 Huloet, Flocklye, or in a bushement, confertim. 
2847 Craig, Flockly, in a iiody or flocks, 

t Flo‘ck-meal, adv. Obs, Forms : i floc(c)- 
4 flLoomele, flockmel, 5-6 fLo(c)kmeH, 
-mele, 6-7 flock(e)ineale. [OJE. floccmdlum, i, 
flocc Flock i -b mat him, dat. pl. ol nml measure ; 
cf. piecemeal, stozmdemele.'] By companies or troops 
(of persons), rarely by groups, of heaps (of things j. 
In later use sometimes preceded by by or in, 

2“ 893 K. <Blfred< 9 w. II. V, §2 Hie [jonne hie floccmaelum 
slogan. 2382 WycLiF 2 Mncc. xiv. 14 Than heithen men 
that fledden Judas fro Judee, flocmele ioynyden hem to 
Nychanore. 2482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 107 Theder 
came flockemele the multytude of tho blessyd sowlys. 1566 
Drant Wail. Hierim. Kvij b, The stones. .Flock meale to 
corners of eche strete are scatered. 1583 Srh.vnnvRS’x: Aetieis 
IV. (Arb.) 109 In cluster you see thee coompanye swarniinpf 
On the shoare in flockmeale. 2600 Holland Livy n. xxviii. 
(1609) 62 All the younger sort of the Senatours, approched 
by flockmeale, hard almost to the Consuls seats. i6ai 
Speed Hist. Gt. Brit, ix, xviii. (1632) 903 Some Lords, 
Knights and Gentlemen . . assembled in sundry Companies, 
and went fiocke- meale in harnesse. 

Flock-wise (flf^'kwoiz), adv, [f. Flock jAI + 
-WISE.] In flocks or in a flock or group. 

2837 Longf, Frithiofs Homestead 12 The white-looking 
stray clouds, flock-wise, spread o’er the heavenly vault. 
1835 — Hiaw.xvi. 250 Hiavvathals mountain chickensflock- 
wise swept and wheeled about him. 

Flocky (flf^’kii, a. [ff Flock ^A2 4 .-t k] 

1 . a. Resembling flock ; flock-like. b. Abound- 
ing with flocks or lochs of woolly matter ; floccose. 

2397 Gerarde Herbal i. Ixxiv. § i. 107 The whole plant 
consisteth of a woollie or flockie matter. 1707 J. Stevens 
tr. Quetuedo's Com. Wks. (2709) 469 IHocky Heads and 
dotted Hair. 1833 HERScHELklji'^wA xii.403 It [this nebula], 
is formed of little flocky masses, like wisps of cloud. 1838 

T. Thomson CAm. drp, Bodies 96 Bicolorin . . is usually m 
the .state of a light flocky powder. 

2. Comb., m flocky -w kite zA], 

ci^5 J. Wylde in Circ. Sc. 291/2 The zinc becomes 
oxidised, producing a flocky- white powder. 

FIOCOOU (fl^kz 7 *n). \zA. F, flocon tuft of wool, 
flake of snow, etc., f. OF , floe :—L. floccus Flock 
sby] (See quot.) 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. xli. 135 Those flocoons 
that look like cotton, and cover the body of several . Aphides, 
if closely examined will be found of the nature of wax. 

Mod, obs, form of F'lood. 
tPlod, 2^. Obs. [? onomatopoeic ; cf. plod.'l 
intr. ? To walk slowly. 

2677 N. Cox Gefttl, Recreat. 111. 14 There is no getting a 
shoot at them without a Stalking-horse, .who will, .walk up- 
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and down in the Water which way you please, flodding and 
eating on the Grass that grows therein. 

Eloddfe, flodi^e, obs. forms of Flood. 
trio-dder, v. Sc. Obs. [f. ^od Flood sb. + 
-EE Cf. Flotter] itmis. To flood, a. To 
overflow, b. tra 7 tsf. To ‘blubber' or disfigure 
(the face'i by weeping. 

1513 Douglas JEneis vn. Prol. 5a The law vaille flodderit 
all wyth spait. Ibid, xi. ii. 80 With gret terys flodderit his 
face and ene. 

Pledge (iVd^h dial [var. of Flosh ; cf. 
Slush, Sludge, and see Flash A small 

pool, a puddle. 

1696 A. DE I.A Pryme Viapf ('Surtees’' 81 He himself saw 
. . in all tlie gutters and rivelets of water in the streets 
and in the dodges, great quantities of little young jacks. 
1870 E, Peacock Kalf Skirl, I. ips Miniature lakes which 
Lincolnshire men call flodges stretched across the path. 

Ploe [peril, a. Norse /ft? layer, level 

piece (Ivar Aasen) ON Jlo fern. The usual Da. 
word for (iee-^fioe is y? ;ge — Flaw 

1 . A sheet of floating ice, of greater or less ex- 
tent ; a detached portion of a field of ice. Also 
ice-Jfoe, 

1817 ScoRESBY in Ann. Reg.,^ Citron. 531 Pieces of very 
large dimernsions, but smaller than fields, are called floes. 
1823 — North, IVhale Fishery 71 We came to the edge of 
a heavy floe, 8 or xo miles in diameter. 1857 E. Parry 
Mem. Sir IV, E. Parrv 76 One of the whalers, .was crushed 
between two moving floes. 1878 Markham Gt. Frozen Sea 
i. 2 They were destined to grapple and fight with the heavy 
and unyielding ice floes of tue Polar Ocean. 

transf. i836 PI all Caine Son of Hagnr n. xiii, The moon 
might fly behind the cloud floes. 

2 . attrih. and Comb.,, as floe-edge \ floeberg, a 
lierg composed of floe-ice ; flLoe-flat, a seal = floe 
rat\ floe-ice (see quot. 1882) ; floe-rat, a sealer’s 
name for the small ringed seal (^Ihoca liispida). 

1878 E. L. Moss Shores Polar Sea Descr, Plate xii, The 
great straiified masses of salt ice . . are . . fragments broken 
from the edges of the perennial floes. We c.aUed them *floe- 
bergs in order to distinguish tliem from, and express their 
kinship to, icebergs. 1836 Kane W re/. Expl. I. vii. 72 We 
perceived that they were at some distance from the *floe- 
edge. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4) 173 Plarbour 
Ranger or *Floe Flat. 1:833 Kane Grlnnell Exp. vii. (18561 
52 A vast plain of undulating ice . . 'Phis was the *floe ice. 
i88o Standard 20 May 3 Of the floe-rat’ the Greenlanders 
kill every year about fifty-one thousand. 

Eloe, var. of Flow sh.- 

llPloetz (flets), a. Geol. [attrib. use of Ger. 
flbtz a layer, dialectal var. oi fletz', see Flet.] 
(See quot. 1865.) Also in Cofrtb., as floetz-trap. 

1811 Pinkerton PetraL I. 99 It belongs to the floetz-trap 
rocks. 1863 Page Handbk. Geol. Terms, Flbtz . . a term 
applied by Werner to tlie Secondary strata, because they 
were flatz or flat-lying, compared with the Primary and 
Transition rocks. 

Flog* V. [Mentioned in 1676 as a cant 

word. Presumably of onomatopoeic formation ; 
cf. Flack, Flap; if it originated in school slang, 
it may have been suggested by 'h. flagellar eP[ 

1 . irans. To beat, whip; to chastise with re- 
peated blows of a rod or whip. 

1676 Coles, Flog, to whip [marked as a cant word]. 1740 
Chrkim. Entertainm. ii. (1883) 10 Then I was as certainly 
flogged. X784 C0WRER Tiroc. 329 How he was flogged, or 
had the luck to escape. 1809 Byron Let, to Hodgson 25 
June, The women are flogged at the cart’s tail. 1830 
AIarrvat Kvtg's Own i, A man sentenced to be flogged 
round the fleet receives an equal part of the whole number 
■of lashes awarded alongside each ship composing that fleet. 
1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxxiii, Tom shall have 
the pleasure of flogging her. 1881 Besant & Rice Chapl. 
Fleet L 49 Is it not barbarous to flog our soldiers and sailors 
for insubordination ? 

^ absol. 1727 Swift Molly Mog iv, The School -Master’s joy 
is to flog. 1887 L. Stephen in Diet. Nat. Biog, XI. 303 
Boyer flogged pitilessly. 

b. (SovreX. into, out of , through. 

1830 Genii. Mag. Jan, 56/2 Providence flogged him 
[Richter] into contentment, x3sa Smkuley L, A rundel 1. 
19, I have not forgotten tlie Greek and Latin flogged into 
tis at Westminster, x886 J. Westbv-Gibson in Diet. Nat. 

VI. 42/1 What he knew of mathematics he was 
‘flogged through’. 1887 Hall Caine Coleridge i. 21 I’ll 
flog 3'our infidelity out of you I 

e. To urge forward (a horse, etc.) by flogging. 
Also flg. (Ill early iptli c. to urge on by impor- 
tunity, etc.) 

*793 Spirit Pub, frnls. Ug^^ I. ixi Two of the largest 
Tturkeys] .. were flogged up into the boot of a mail-coach. 
1800 I. Milner in Life xii. (1842) 220, I was flogged by 
good Richardson .. to let him have the Life. 1806-7 J- 
Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) II. xvi, To flog 
yourself up into an inclination to work in your garden. 1841 
James Brigand iii, Take off the bridles of their horses, and 
flog them down the valley. 

d. fig. in phrases, To flog the glass (see quot.) ; 
to flog the clock, to move the hands forward. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine Manger du sable, to 

flog the glass, or cheat the glass ; expressed of the steersman, 
who turns the watch-glasses before^ they have run out, hi 
•order to shorten the period of his watch. 1894 Daily 
Chron. 4 Aug. 3/5, I got suspicious that^ it [the clock] was 
being flogged — that is, altered — in the intere.-t of making 
the time of those in the mate's watch shorter. 

flg. a. slang. To ‘beat’, excel, b. dial, in 
pass. 'lo tire out. Cf. Dead-beat A. 
a 1841 T. Hook (Ogiiv.) Good cherry-bounce flogs all the 
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foreign trash in the world. 1847 Le Fanu T. O'Brien 253 I 
Of all the brimstone .spawn that I ever came across that | 
same she-devil flogs them. 1873 Sussex Gloss. s.v., I was | 
fairly flogged by the time I got home. 1883 E. A. Freeman i 
in Stephens Life A* Lett. (1895) II. 274, 1 think for position 
it flogs every place I know. 

3 . In general sense: To beat, lash, strike ; also 
with, down Fishing. To cast the fly-line over 
stream) repeatedly ; also absol. Cricketing. To 
‘ punish ' (bowling). 

180X Wolcott (P. Find.), Tears and Smiles Wks. iSrz V, 
44 As schoolboys flog a top. 1837 Marryat Dog-fend v. 
The vessel so flogged by the waves. 1853 Herschel Pop, 
Led. Sc. r. § 23 1 1873) 17 Trees were seen to flog the 
ground with their branches. 1859 Jephson Brittany v. 56 
Trout streams, which have not yet been flogged by cock- 
neys, 1867 F.^ Francis Angling ix. (1880) 327 A salmon 
bullied into rising by a enstomer who .. kept flogging on. 
1884 1. Blyth in Lillyivliite' s Cricket Ann. 8 Bonnor .. 
flogged the bowling to the extent of 54. 1892 Whymper 

Great Andes iii. 68 The only possUile way of proceeding 
W'as to flog every yard of it [the snow] down. 

b. int 7 \ Of a sail : To beat or flap heavily. 

1839 Marryat Phant. Skip xxii, The storm-staysail .. 
flogged and cracked with a noise louder than the gale, 

4 . Comb., as flog-master, a prison flogger, 

1702 T. Brown Lett. Dead to Living Wks. 1760 IL 205 
Busby was never a greater terror to a blockhead, or the 
Bridewell flog-master to a night-walking strumpet. 

Hence Flogged, Flo*gging///. adjs. 

1682 [see Flauging]. 1836 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. 
(1842) IV. 99 Keeping us what Mr. Cobbett denominated 
*a flogged people’, 1S84 Athenxum 19 July 75/3 He 
undergoes brutal treatment from a flogging master. 1891 
Sat. Reat. 2x Mar. 343/2 The blood of flogged boys. 
Flogga*tioii. 7ionce-wd. [f. prec. + -ation.] 
Flogging, a punishment by flogging. 

16S8-9 fflrey's Last Will in Ld. Campbell Chancellors 
(1846) III cil 579, I . .being in sound and perfect memory, 
of high commissions . .floggations, gibitations [etc.]. 

FToggee (flfgP). [t. a.s prec. + -he.] One who is 
flogged. 

1836 hlARRYAT Midsh. Easy (xS6s) 15 W'hy should there 
be a distinction between the flo^ ger and the fioggee ? 1881 
Sala in lllnsir. Ld. News 7 May 443 The ‘ flogee’ had 
received his twenty five lashes. 

Plogger (fl^'gs-O* t^* prec.+ -ee^.] 

1 . One who flogs. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. xxi. (1737) 93. 1713 Doctor 
no Channeling 13 Doctor Busby, the Famous Fiogger of 
Westminster. 1844 Lo. Brougham A. Limel II. vi. 145 
The common gaol, where a public flogger attends. 1876 
Grant Burgh Sch. Scot I . ii. v. 208 note. Dr. Parr was 
quite as distinguished a flogger as a scholar. 

2. slafig. A horse- or riding-whip. 

1789 G. Parker Life's Painter x’J’^ Whip, flogger. 1795 
Pori'ER Did. Cant (ed. 2), Flogger, a whip. x8. . Sporting 
Times (Barrere), Compared with tlie light and elegant 
doggers of the pre.sent day, it is a heavy, common ‘ riding 
companion '. 

3 . A kind of tool (see quot.). 

1884 Knight Diet. Meek. IV. 348 '2 Flogger, a bung- 
starter. An instrument for beating the bung stave of a cask 
to start the bung. 

Flogging (flf?'g:ir})» 'Vbl. sb. [f as prec. + -ing h] 
The action of the vb. Flog. 

1 . The practice or s\ stem of punishment by 
blows ; an instance of it ; a chastisement. 

1758 Shenstone Let. to Craves 22 July, I have not only 
escapee a flogging [in the Monthly Reviexd\ but am treated 
with great civility, 1840 Dickens A’ xl vii, 

There’ .s nothing like flogging to cure that disorder. 1851 
Ht. Martineau H ist. Peace {xhyj> HI. iv. xi. 92 The ques- 
tion of military flogging was brought forward year by 
year. 

2 . In various uses. a. The action of forcing up 
(a rent), b. The flapping (of a sail), c. Fishing. 
(See Fix)G z/. 31. 

183s Marryat Pirate iii, Keep the sheet fast , , or the 
flogging will frighten the ladjL x886 Q. Rev. CLXIIL 350 
When a long day's flogging has been at last followed 
by a solitary rise. xSSi Daily Newsx^ Sept. 2/1 The tenants 
were really unable to stand any longer the flogging of 
rents which they had managed to pay for so many years. 

3 . attrih. and Comb,, flogging-block, -cove, 
-stake', flogging-chisel, a large cold chisel used 
in chipping castings ; flogging-hammer, a small 
sledge-hammer used for striking a flogging-chisel. 

1827 in Hansard /’«;•/. Debates 12 Mar, XVI. 1126 Some 
of the men were brought out so frequently to be flogged, that 
they were known by the name of the *flogging-blocks. 1851 
Thackeray Eng. Hum. iii. (1876) 21^ By good fortune [to] 
escape the flogging-block. X874 Knight Diet. Mech. 1. 
886/2 * Flogging-chisel. x*j . . B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, * Flog- 
ging-cove, the Beadle. orW hipper in Bridewell. 1874 Knight 
Diet. Mech. 1. Flogging-hammer. 1785 Grose Did. 
Viilg. Tongue, * Flogging stake, the whipping post. 

Hence Plo-ffgingly 

X840 New Monthly Mag, LVTIL 527 A frown from Mr. 
Innovate, fioggingly put on, hastened his preparations. 

Flogb, obs. pa. t. of Flay. 
t FlO’ghtcr, V . Obs. [efi Flocht and Flaugh- 
ter V .] intr. To waver. Hence Plogrliterijigr, 
ppl. a. 

1521 Fisher Eng. Wks. (1876) 3x3 That we floghter not 
in the catholike doctryne. Ibid. 334 Against all floghteryng 
doutfulnes, 

Flo^stcr (flfj’gstoi). rare. [f. Flog v.: see 
-STER.J ‘ One who is addicted to flogging * {Cent. 
Diet.). 


FLOOD. 

f Floine. Obs. Also 4 floyne, floygene. [a, 
OFr. flouin in same sense.] A kind of small 
ship. 

13.. Sege ferns., 3 fS. Coit. Cali^. Ail. f. xii (Hailiw.) 
Ther were floygenes on flote. .Cokkes and karekkes y-cas- 
telled alle. f a 1400 Mode Arth. 743 In floynes and fercestez, 
and Flemesche schyppes. a 1400 Ociouian 1485 Many 
galeys, schyppes, and fioyne. 

Floi’ster, v. 

1569 J. Sanford tr. Agrippa’s Van. Aries xoi^h note, 
Lawes enacted concerninge ^ floi-steringe beggers. X847 
Halliwell, Floistering, skittish, boyish, 

Mokckjard : see Flock akd. 

Floke, Flokes, obs. ff. Fluke, Flux, 

Flom, obs. form of Flume. 

Flomery, flommery, obs. ff. Flummeet. 

Flon, Alone, vars. of Flake Obs., arrow. 

Flong (flfq)* Stereotyping, [anglicized pro- 
nunciation of hr. flan : see Flawn ] (See quots.) 

x88o Printing Times 15 Feb. 30/x The flong is really the 
substance made of several thicknesses of paper fastened 
together by the paste. 1888 jACOsq Printer's Vocab., 
Flong, the prepared paper used for making the moulds for 
casting stereo by the paper process. 

Flong, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Fling v. 
Flood (hvd), sb. Forms : i flod, 2-6 flod(e, 
3 flodd, fludd, 3-4 south. vlod(e, 4-6 floode, 
flude, (5 flowed©, flowyd, fluyd, floth), 5-7 
find, 6 flodde, floud(d)e, fludde, 6-7 floud, 
Sc. fluid, 4- flood. [Com. Tent : OF. flbd stx. 
masc. and neut. = OFr.s. and OS. flbd masc., 
fern, and neut. (MD-u. vloet, Du. vloed) = OHG. 
fliiot fern. (MB.G: vluot masc. and fern., Ger. flut 
fern.), ON. flbb neut., Goth, flbdus fern. OTeut. 

pre-Teut. plotiis, f. Aryan verbal stem 
*plb, whence Flow v. The primary sense, in ac- 
cordance with the original function of the suffix tu, 
is ‘ action of flowing', though the concrete uses are 
found in all Teut. langs. 

For the abnormal development of the vowel in mod.Eng. 
cf. Blood.] 

1 . The flowing in of the tide. Often in phrases, 
ebb and flood, t tide of flood ; also, yowtg, qua^ier, 
half , full flood, top of flood. 

a 1000, etc. [see E bb sb. i]. O. E. Chron. an. 1031 Whenne 
piet flod byb ealra hehst & ealra fullest, c xzoo J'rin. CoU, 
Horn. 177 For swiohe flode, and for .swich ebbinge b® 
prophete nemmeS bis woreld .se. X297 R. Glouc. (1724) 20 
Heo . . wende uorJ> with god wynd & wel dryuyng flode. 
£*X3So Will. Palerne 2745 At )>® fuHe flod b®i ferden to 
sayle. cx^^^S Wyntoun Cron. ik. iii. 47 For Swlway was 
at hare pas.syng All Eb, bat bai fand pan on Find. 1523 
Ld. Berners Froiss, I. xcii. 114 'Ihey cast anker and abode 
the fludde. 1627 Cart. Smith Seaman's Gram. x. 47 Flood 
is when the water beginneth to rise, which is young flood 
as we call it, then quarter flood, halfe flood, full Sea, still 
water, or high water. 1769 E. Bancroft Nat. Hist. 
Guiana 323 The fish enter with the tide of flood. 1801 
R. Donnelly in Naval Chron. VI, 161 I'he young flood 
making close in shore. 1858 Merc. Marine Mag V. 175 
''I’he flood runs 3 hours. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.' 
s. V., Top of flood or high-water. 

fig. c 1430 Lydg. Mht. Poems 77 El^be after floode of al 
prosperite. 1539 Ferrers Mirr. Mag., Dk. Glocesterx\yRhz.xt 
Fortunes find ran with fullytreame. 1601 Shaks. ful.C. 
IV. iii. 219 There is a Tide in the aflayres of men, 'Which 
taken at the Flood, leades oh to Fortune. 1647 R. 
Stapylton Juvenal Pref., The empire.. was at the highest 
flood of humane pro.sperity. 1710 Palmer 143 

It seldom happens, but that a flood of words have an ebb 
of sense. «i362 Buckle CzW//2. (1873^ III. iii.! 178 The 
flood of material prosperity had fairly set in. 

2 . A body of flowing water ; a river, stream, 
usually, a large river. Obs. exc. poet, f Against 
the flood : against the stream. 

c 8 z 5 Vesp. Psalter Ixxix [Ixxx]- 12 ©u aSenedes. .o5 flod 
[Yuig. fumeul setene his. xooo AElfric ii. 10 pset 
flod code of Stowe bsere winsumnisse. ciaoo Ormin 10612 
O 3onnd hallf flod wass Sannt Johan Bapptlsste forr to 
fullhtnenn. a xy^n Cursor M. f>z\ (Cott.) pe kings doghter 
plaiandyod And saghpe vessel on be flodd. ^ a X470 T1PTOFT 
Csesar xii. (1530) 15 A flod called the Thames. <7x485 
Digby Myst. v. 491, I wyll no more row a-geyn the fflode. 
x56a Turner Baths 3 b, The bathes of Baden . . are 
bet wene the famous flode the Rene and the black or martian 
wood. *6oS Sparke Brotherly Persw. (1607) 59 The water 
of the flood Iordan. 1735 Somerville iv. 407 Ev’ry 

. .hollow Rock, that o’er the dimpling Flood Nod.s pendant. 
1814 Wordsw. Wh. Doe of Ryt. n, She will to her 
peaceful woods Return, and to her murmuring floods. 

transf and fig. ^1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 11 1 He dranc 
of deSes flode. 1340 Ayenb, 247 Drinke of the ulode of pine 
zuetnesse. 

3 . In wider sense : Water as opposed to land, 
often contrasted with field and fire. ALo pL : cf, 
waters. IS ow poet, or rhetorical. 

a 1000 Ceedmods Gen. 204 (Gr.) Cynn, J>a pe flod wecce^ 
. .inc hyraft eall. c 1200 Ormin 14816 Swa ] att te king wibb 
all hiss ferd Wass drunnenedd unnderr flodess. ax^oo 
Cursor M. 13323 (Cott,) ‘Petre’ he said, ‘pou has ben god 
Fissar hiddir-tU on flod'. <7x325 Metr. Horn. 135 Schip 
fletes on the flode. 4rx45o Golagros 4- Gaw. 302 The roy. , 
socht to the ciete of Criste, our the salt flude. X590 Shake. 
Mids. N. II. i. 5 Through flood, through fire, I do wander 
euerie where, a x668 Davenant Distresses Wks. <1673) SS 
Those . . cold and slippery Creatures that Possess the rtest- 
le.ss Flood. 1788 CowPER Morning Dream Thus swiftly 
dividing the flood. To a slave-cultured island we came. 
18x2 J. Wilson Isle of Palms i. 42 My .spirit. .Looks down 
on the far-off" Flood. 1857 G. Lawrence Guy Ltz>. iv, The 
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accidents of flood and field were discussed, [After Shaks. 
0th, I. iii. 1 35-] 

fig. <ti7ii Ken Edmund Poet. Wks- 1721 11 . 167 The 
Floods of Joy celestial gently roll, Wave after Wave. 

4 . An overflowing or irruption of a great body 
of water over land not usually submerged ; an 
inundation, a deluge. In fiooil f on a flood : (of 
a river, etc.) overflovsdng its banks; (of land) in an 
inundated condition. 

ciwQ Ags. Gosp. Matt. vii. 25 ]?a com j^asr ren, & mycele 
fiod, 112S Ckron. an. 1125 On ^es ilces geares wearS 
swa micel flodi . . h^et feola tunes & men weorSan adrencte. 
«:i3oo Cursor M. 1042 (Cott. ) ^is paradis es sett sua hei, 
pat moght neuer flod ani j?ar nei. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 
in. 591 Campsall MS. (640) Syn it ron, and al was on a flode. 
J4t)6 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scott. I. 283 For Bering of the 
Kingis treis that the flude hed a.wa.y. 1594 Shaks. Etch. 
Ill, IV. iv. 512 By sudden Floods, and fall of Waters, 
Buckinghams Armie is dispers’d. 1673 Ray lonrn. Low C. 
8 Great Rivers, which . , in times of Floods brought down 
with them abundance of Earth. 1781 Cowper Charity 282 
Shipwreck, .fire, and flood, Are mighty mischiefs. 1853 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. xi. 78 On one occasion, when the 
floods were out, he exposed his life to imminent risk. 1874 
Froude in > 9 . JdyrrV. 13-19 Bee., The rivers in the 

colony are reported to be in flood. 

iransfi. and fig. a 1225 Auer. A. 74 Of a drope waxe ’5 
a muche flod .. pet adrenceS pe .soule, £:x46o Towneley 
Myst. (Surtees) 149 Alas! my hart is alle on flood. 1611 
Shaks. Cymh, i. vi. 74 With his eyes in flood with laughter. 
1864 Tennyson /'I 339 His passions all in flood 

And masters of his motion. 1883 Macfadyen in Congregcf' 
iional Vear-bk. 39 Floods of unbelief and carelessness have 
overspread the land. 

b. The flood : the great deluge recorded in the 
book of Genesis as occurring in the time of Noah ; 
hence often Noah's flood ; also, the great j general 
or universal flood. 

Beouful/ 1689 (Gr.l Flod ofslob .. giganta cyn. ciooo 
Ags. Gosp. Luke xvii. 27 Flod com and ealle forspilde. 
cxv]$ Lamb. Horn. 93 Hit itimode efter noes flode. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De F. R. xiv, iv. (1495) 470 Therin [Ararat] 
Noes .shyppe restyd after the flood. OX4S0 tr. DeJmiiatione 
in. xxxvi, Euery flesshe had corrupte his wey, and per fore 
folowed pe gret flode, 1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe (1539) 
32 b, The vniuersall deluge or floudde. 1571 Campion H ist. 
Irel. vii. (1633) 22 Three hundred yeares after the generall 
Floud. 1734 Pope Ess. Man iv. 212 If your ancient but 
ignoble blood Has crept through scoundrels ever since the 
flood. <r z339 Praed Poems (1864) 1 * ^99 You would have 
sworn. . He had fished in the flood with Ham and Shem 1 
C. Deucalion's flood', a great deluge said, in 
Greek mythology, to have occurred in Thessaly. 

i 8 S 3 Angler i. 12 Some say, it [Angling] is as 

ancient as Deucalions Floud. 

5 . A profuse and violent outpouring of water; a 
swollen stream, a torrent ; a violent downpour of 
rain, threat- ning an inundation. 

■c 1205 Lay. 3894 From heouene her com a sulcuS flod, Pre 
dae^es hit rinde blod. 1531 Elyot Con. n. xii. (1883)138 
A lande flode runnynge aowne of a mountayne after a 
storme. x6xx Bible Rez'. xii 15 The serpent cast out of 
his mouth water as a flood, 1879 Froude Csesar xxil $6^ 
The melting of the .snows in the mountains brought a flood 
down the Segre, 1880 fV, Cornw. Gloss. s.v.. It’s raining 
a flood. 

b. transf. in various uses: Applied e.g. to a 
profuse burst of tears, a copious outpouring of 
flame or light, a torrent of lava, an overwhelming 
concourse or influx of persons. 

igBg Puttenham Eng. Poesie ni. xxii. (Arb.'i 263, I haue 
heard of the fiouds of teares. 1607 Shaks. Ifimon i. i. 42 
You see this confluence, this great flood of visitors. 1711 
Pope . 2 Vw/, Fame 478 Tow’rs and temples sink in floods 
of fire. 1837 Dickens Pichmick xxxvi, Miss Bolo. . went 
straight home, jn a flood of tears, and a sedan chair. 1860 
Tyndall Glac. i. ii. 12 Floods of golden light were poured 
down the side.s of the mountain. 

c. fig. in various applications. 

1340 Ay cub. 247 Huanne god ssel do come ope his urendes 
ane ulod of pays. <ri45o Mirour Saltiaciouit 4S56 What 
flodes thurgh thyn hert ran of trewest sorow and wepyng. 
1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie iii. xxii. (Arb. ) 263, I haue 
heard of. .the fiouds of eloquence, or of any thing that may 
resemble the nature of a water-course. 1601 Shaks, luh C. 
m. ii, 215 Let me not .stirre you vp To such a sodaine Flood 
of Mutiny. 1719 Be Fcje Crusoe (1840)!. xviii. 327 The 
flood of joy in my breast. 1877 Mrs. Oliphant Makers 
Flor. X. 241 A preacher who . . poured forth what was in 
him in floods of fiery words. 1894 Gibbs CoUoq. CuiTency 
73 How do we know that there will be a flood of silver 
rather than of gold ? 

1 6. fl. = h'LooriTNa 2. 

1666 O. Harvey Morb. Augl. xxxii. (1672') 97 Otliers that 
have tlie good fortune of. -being delivered, escape by means 
of their Floods. 1755 in Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. 

7 . atirib. and Comb, (sense i), as flood-stream, 
"Wave; ('sense 2), zs f flood crab, f gravel; (sense 
3), Q.s flood-biche2''er ; {sense 4), as flood-dam, -dis- 
charge, -shdee, -water \ {sQX\so 4 b), as flood- 
tradition. Also flood- beat, -compelling, -//Xv adjs. 

<21593 Marlowe Ovid's Eleg, ii, xvii, *FIood-beat 
Cythera. iS99 Nashe Lenten Stitffe 32 A . . boast of vn- 
fatigable *flua bickerers and foatne-curbers. 1735 Thomson 
Liberty V. 473 The *flood-conipelling Arch, c xe^ti Pallad. 
oh JIu'sb. I. 862 *FIoode crabbes here & ther to crucifie He 
seth, is goode. Lumbermans Gaz. 11 June 5 They 

plan to build a *flood.dam. Macm. Mag. Jan. 245/1 

The *flood discharge of the Polar River. <^1420 Pallad. on 
Hush. I. 368 J^Floode gravel is goode for coveryng, 1855 
Clarke Eict., * Flood-like. 1791 W. }r.ss<yr Rep. Rhh 
IVitham 14 * Flood-sluices, Merc. Marine Mag. V. 

366 The *flood stream, .sets E. by N, 1865 Tvlor Early 


Hist Man. xi. 324 The *flood-traditlons of remote regions 
of the world. 1791 W. Jessop Rep. Riv. lVitha7tt ii 
Regulate the passage of "Flood waters. 1893 G. D. Leslie 
Lett, to Marco xxiu 144 The gulls .. settled on the meadow 
by the flood-water, i^a E, Reeves Homeward Bound 157 
Driving the water against both banks like a "'‘flood wave. 

8. Special comb., as flood-anchor, ‘ that which 
the ship rides by during the flood-tide^ (Adm. 
Smyth) ; flood-arch, an arch of a bridge under 
which the water flows in time of flood ; flood- 
hoards, boards fitted together so as to keep 
out a flood ; flood-bridge, a bridge for use in 
flood-time ; flood-drift, sticks, etc. brought down 
by a flood ; flood-flanking (see quot.) ; flood- 
land, land covered by water in time of flood; 
flood-loam = Alluvium; flood-mark, the high- 
water mai'k; flood-plain (see quot.) ; flood-wheel, 
a water wheel; t flood- womb, the river bed; flood- 
wood, pieces of wood brought down by a flood ; 
also transf. zox^fig. Also Flo<>d-oatb, Flood-tide. 

1844 DzVA Trade s.v. Anchor, The "'‘flood anchor. 1891 
A. J. Foster Ouse 135 The bridge ., with its long line of 
■'‘flood arches crossing the meadows. 1869 Blackmore 
Lorna D. i, His place it is to stand at the gate, attending 
to the *flood-boards grooved into one another. 1741 N. 
Riding Rec. VUL 237 The repairs of the *flood-bridge. 
1869 Bl.^ckmore D. viii, I lay down . , with . . some 
■''flood-drift combing over me. 1874^ Knight Diet. Mech. 
I. 8S6/2 *Flood-fianking (Hydraulic Engin.), a mode of 
embanking with stiflf moist clay. <z x88i Rossetti Spring, 
The drained "'‘flood-lands flaunt their marigold. 1880 J. 
Geikie Freh. Europe 22 The ancient loss or '‘flood- 
loam of the Meuse. 1622 Malynks Anc. Law-Merch. 
167 Things found vpon the Seas, or within the *flood-mark. 
1808 Scott Mann. ir. ix. The tide did now its flood-mark 
gain. 1882 Geikie Text-Bk. GeoL iii. n. xi. § 3. 383 The 
level tracts or "flood-plain over which a river spreads in 
flood. 1515 in Rogers Agric, 4 Prices III. 564/1, 

1 pr. "flode wheels 7/. 1382 Wyclif/s/l xix. 7 Nakened 
shal be the "flod wombe, and the ryueres fro ther welle. 
1839 Marry AT Diary Amer. Ser. i. I, 229 The major part 
of the men were what they call here *fiood-wood, that is, 
of all sizes and heights. 1869 Blackmore Lorna D. x, 
Between two bars, where a fog was of rushes, and flood- 
w'ood. 

Flood (fliPd), V. [f. prec. sb. Cf. earlier P'lede.] 

1 . trans. To cover with a flood ; to inundate. 

1663 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc) I. 479 The streets in 

Oxon were all flouded with water. X7<i8 Relat. Earihq. 
Lima 2 It floods the Out-Skirts of the Town, 
Elphinstone Hist. Ltd, II. 451 The rainy sea.son set in ; 
the whole plain was flooded. 

transf. zw^fig. X84X L. Hunt Seer (1864) i The sun- 
shine floods the sky and ocean. 1855 Stanley Mem. 
Canterb. iii. (.1857) 120 Flooding the hedgeless plains . . the 
army , . rolled along. 1882 J. H. Blunt Rf. Ch. Efig. II. 
484 The bookstalls were flooded with Puritan pamphlets. 
18^ Gibb.s Colloq. Currency 72 We shall be flooded with 
silver and all gold will go out of circulation. 

t b. To duck (a person) in the river, rare. 

? 14. . Symmie his Bntiher xi. in Laing E. P. P. (1822) 
All ]>e laddes cryd with a lairrum To flud him & to Ayr him. 

2 . To cover or fill witli water ; to irrigate (grass 
land) ; to deluge (a burning house, mine, etc.) with 
water. Also of rain, etc. : To fill (a river) to over- 
flowing, 

1831 Loudon Encycl. Agric. § 2207 Flooding and warping 
are modes of irrigation, the former for manuring grass 
lands. 1841 W, Spalding Jtfly 4 It. Isl, 1 . 364 On the 
arena of the circus or amphitheatre temporarily flooded. 
1855 Bain Senses <5- Int. in. iii. § 14 A violent storm has 
flooded the rivers. X883 Manck. Exam. 24 Oct. 4/6 It was 
decided yesterday, .to flood the. .Colliery. 

3 . To pour {away, back, out) in a flood. In 
quots-y^; rare. 

1829 Fonblanque England wider Seven Adminisir. <'1837) 
I. 232 He floods away his sorrows in private. 1862 Mrrivale 
Rom. A/;?/. (1871) V. xl. do The lifeblood of the provinces is 
flooded back upon Paris. 1888 Lighth all Yng. Seigneur 28 
The merry girl left me to flood out her spirits on a friend. 

4 . intr. a. Of rain : To fall in ‘ torrents ', rare. 
b. To come in ‘floods' or great quantities; also 
with lit. 2coAflg. C. Of a river; To overflow. 

1735 L. Evans AT/V. Brit, Colonies 30 If it floods early, it 
scarce retires within its Banks in a Month. 18x3 Byron 
Giaour xi, Though raves tbe gust, and floods the rain. 
1829 I. Taylor Enthus. x, 268 Discourses, and reports, 
and tracts, that are . . flooding from the religious press. 
<£ i86x Clough Misc. Poems, Say not the Struggle 12 
Far back, tlirough creeks and inlets making, Comes 
silent, flooding in, the main. 1880 J. K, Jerome lale 
18 Thoughts, .flood in upon us. 

5 . To suffer from uterine hsemorrhage. 

1770 Hewson in Phil. Trans. LX. 404 To give women, 
who are flooding, considerable quantities of port wine. 

lienee noo'‘ded, S'loo'diiig’ ///. adjs. Also 
Ploo’der. 

i6a7-6x Feltham Resolves i,Iiii. 95 They. .pour aplenty 
on the general world .. Surelj^j we nickname this same 
floodding man, when we call him by the name of Brai e. 
X833 Mrs. IjROWttmG Prometk. Bound Fotms (1850) 1 . 179 
By the flow Of flooding Nile. 1834 M. Scott Cruise 
Midge (1859) 429 From the flooded floor the water was 
soaking through the seams. 1854 J. S. C . Abbott Napoleon 
(1855) 1 1 , iv. 76 ‘ Pardon *, she exclaimed with . . flooded eyes. 
1871 Daily News 30 June, They flooded the constituency 
with money, .and the result wa.s that the honourable fiooder 
was sent to what is called another place. i88x Mrs. C. 
Praed Policy ^ P. I, 130 Madox had .. saved Cathcart’s 
life in a flooded .creek. X891 Galabin Midwifery (ed. 2) 
731 Certain women have a constitutional proclivity to flood- 
ing..and have been described as 'floodersk 


FloodaMe (flt?‘dabi) , a. [f. Flood v. 4- -able.] 
Liable to be fioodecl, subject to inundation. 

1872 Daily News 21 May, The late rains have flooded all 
floodable parts of the country. 

Floodag'e (flff'ded^), [f. Flood sb. -i- -age.] 
A flooded state, inundation. 

1864 Carlyle P'redk. Gt. IV. xn. vi. 164 This place . . had 
many accidents by floodage and by fire. 1870 Law Rep, 
Com. Pleas V. 667 The effect of the milldam . . is to cause 
back water, or as it is called, floodage on the land above. 

Floo*d-ga:te, f[oo*dga:te. 

1 . sing, and pL A gate or gates that may be 
opened or closed, to admit or exclude water, /j/. 
the water of a flood; spec, the lower gates of 
a lock. 

<r x44o Projnp. Parv. 167 '2 Flodegate of a mylle, sino- 
glocitorium. 1519 Churckw. Acc. St. Giles, Reading 3 
For a tent next the fflode gatis in the North side of the 
said mill lane. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 233 There are i>laced 
a great pair of Folding doors, or Flood-gates of Timber 
cross the river, 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), Basin 
of a dock, a place where the water is confined by double 
flood-gates. 1781 Cha^nberd CycL s. v. Lock or fVeir, 
Lock is . . a kind of canal inclosed between two gates ; the 
upper called by workmen the .sluice-gate, and the lower 
called the flood-gate. 1858 Lardner Hydrost. etcfxv. 66 
The water in the higher level is confined by a floodgate. 

b. transf. and fig. chiefly in expres.sions relating 
to rain or tears. 

axzzs Ancr. R. 72 Hwon 3e nede moten speken a lute- 
wiht, leseS up ower mu^es flod3eten, ase me de '5 et ter 
mulne, and leted adun sone. 1548 Hall Citron.^, Hen. VI, 
158 b, To set open the fludde gates of these devise.s, it was 
thought necessary, to cause some great comocion and 
rysyng of people. 1592 Shaks. Ven. ^ Ad. 959 Through 
the floud-gates breaks the siluer rain. 1607 Hieron Wks. 
L 89 It setteth open the very floudgate of Gods^ wrath. 
a 1656 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks, (1660) 109 Let no Antinomian 
stop the floodgates of our eyes. 1663 Cowley Disc. O. 
Cromwell (1669) ^7 H is God that breaks up the Flood- 
Gates of so general a Deluge. 1781 Cowper Convers. 264 
When wine has. .forced the flood-gates of licentious mirth I 
1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xxvi, I'he floodgates were 
opened, and mother and daughter wept. 

2 . a. A slui(.e. b. dial, (see quot. 1886). 

IS59 A. Andrison in W. Foy^Sandivich (1792) 739 Wheales 
..for the drawenge up of the fludgates. xSyo Spurgeon 
7 'reas. Dav. Ps. v. 3 It is idle to pull up the flood-gates of 
a dry brook, and then hope to see the wheel revolve. 1886 
Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk., Flood-gate, a gate hung 
upon a pole across a stream, so that in flood-time it rises 
and falls by floating on the water. ^ Its purpose is.. to 
prevent cattle passing when the water is low. 
f 3 . The stream that is closed by or passes through 
a flood-gate ; a strong stream, a torrent. Also 
transf. andy?^’". Obs. 

1388WYCLIF xxxvi. 27 Which .. .schedith out reynes 
at the licnesse of flood5atis. 1533 A ct 25 Hen. VUl, c. 7 
Take. . in fludgate, salmon-pipe, or at the tayle of any mylle 
or were, .the young fry. .of. .salmon. ^ 1590 Spenser F. Q, 
It. i. 43 Of her gored wound. .He . . did the floudgate stop 
With his faire garment. 1651 C. Cartwright Cet't. Relig. 
I. 22 My Lord, you let a flood-gate of Arguments out. 
b. atirib. passing into adj. 

1604 Shaks. 0 th. 1. iii. 56 For my perticular griefe Is of 
so flood-gate, and ore- bearing Nature, 

4 . Co 7 nh., as flood-gate iron (see quot i833\ 

X783 in Bo.swell JohnsoJi (1848) 721/2 ‘Sir', said he, ‘ I am 
the great Twalmley, who invented the New Floodgate 
Iron’. 1833 J. Holland Manuf Metal II. 253 The second 
[box-iron] is made hollow, for the reception of a heater; 
and with reference to the contrivance by which the beater 
is shut in, has been called the floodgate iron. 
Flood-liatch. [see Hatch.] A framework of 
boards sliding in grooves, to be raised in time of 
flood; a sluice, floodgate, lit. sxw^fig. 

1587 Turberv. Epit. Sonn. (1837) 299 , 1 cannot Hue if you 
doe stoppe, the floudhatch of your frendly brook. 1596 
Fitz-Geffray Sir F. Drake (1881) 26 Let downe The 
floud-hatches of all .spectators eies. 1806 Wolcott (P. 
Pindar) T’nj/za Wks. 1812 V. 340, I close the flood-hatch 
of your praise. 1807 Vancouver {1813) 319 

At the end .. another flood-hatch is fixed on a level with, 
the bed of the river, 1880 in W. Cornxu. Gloss. 

Flooding (fl»-cliij vbl. sb. [see + -ing L] 

1 . The action of the vb. Flood ; an instance of it 
^799 J- Robertson Agric. Perth 166 Rivers, which, by 

their flooding, have, .fo. med the richest and deepest mould. 

b. //. Floods. In quots. : Fullness, super- 
abundance, 

1674 N . Fairfax Bulk tj* Selv, Ep. Bed., To. . drown their 
sorrows for the jewel that was lost, in the floudings of their 
joy for the Cabiriet that was left. 1854 Mrs. Browning 
Drama of Exile Poems 1850 1 . 18 Thy body heaves Under 
the golden floodings of thine hair ! 

2 , A popular term for uterine haemorrhage, esp* 
in connexion with parturition, 

1710 T. Fuller Pkarm. Bxiemp. 299, I should by no 
means advise it to any..apt to Flouding. 1859 Waller 
in Hulme _tr. Moquin-Tandott 11. iii. 162 Cases of haemor- 
rhage. .which from their severity are termed ‘ floodings *. 

Floodless (fl2?'dles), a. [f. Flood sb, + -less.] 
Without water. 

x6oS Sylvester Dn Bartas ii.^ iii in. Lowe 702 This 
flood-less Foord the Faithfull Legions pass. X622 J . Taylor 
(W ater P.) Me Wherry- Ferry Bij, We gat from Force- 
dikes floodles flood to Trent. 

Floodlet (fl»-dlfct). [f. as prec. + -LET.] A 
little flood. 

x8ss Bailey Spirit Leg. in Mystic, &c. 73 Where. ..sacred 
Sinde ; Or Brahmapootra, fling o'er bordering meads Theiir 
annual floodlets fruitful. 
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PlOOdOBieter [f. as prec. + 

*(o) METER.] An instrument for ascertaining the 
height of a flood. 

1880 Times 17 Sept. 8/5 The fioodometer at the county 
bridge registered 8 ft. of fresh' this noon, and, with falling 
rain, the water is still rising. 

[f. Flood sk + Tide.] The rising 
or inflowing tide : » Flood sb. i. 

1719 De B'oe Crus0e (1840) II. iv. 73 They had .. the 
flood-tide with them, Marry at Poacher x.Y.xviii, The 

flood-tide has made almost an hour, and we must sail at the 
first of the ebb. 

1861 Trench Comm. Ep. 7 Churches 77 It .seemed 
as if the flood-tides of a thankful love would never ebb. 
r874MoRLEy Cw//m«/s^(i88_6) 34 We have been, .on a flood 
title of high profits and a roaring trade. 

tEloody (fl»-di)> Obs. Also 5 fitidy, 6 
fLoudy, flnddy. [f. Flood sb. -j- -y h] Pertain- 
ing to the flood, 2. e, to the river or to the sea. 

c 1420 Pallad, on Husk 1. 372 Stone tiburtyne, or floody 
columbyne. 1483 Cath. AngL 136/2 '£\v,6.y.,Jimnalis. 1599 
Nashe Lenten Siuffe Wks. (Gro-sart) V. 232 To chaunt . . 
an excelsitude of this monarchall fluddy Induperator [red 
herring], 

Elook: see Fluke. 

Plookan, fLooMng (flu-k^, -113). Mining. 
Also 9 £luc(c)an. [Of unknown origin ; app. not 
Celtic.] a. A cross-course or transverse vein com- 
posed of clay. b. (See quot. 1869.) 

1728 NtCHOLLS in Phil, Trans. XXXV. 403 The Load is 
frequently intercepted by the cros-sing of a Vein of Earth, 
or Stone .. This transient Load is by the Miners term’d 
a Flocking. 1807 Carne ibid, XCVII. 293 A flookan -. 
was discovered . . which cut the lode at an angle of 45®. 
18^ R. B. Smyth Gold/. Victoria 61 1 Flucan or Flookan, 
a sort of clayey substance, often found against the walls of 
a quartz reel, and accompanying cross-spurs and slides. 

Floor (flo9j),j3.t Forms: 1 fldr, 3 flor, 4-7 flore, 
flour(e, 3-6, 9 dial. flur(e, 6 Sc. fluire, (6 floy- 
yre), 6-7' fl.oar(e, 6-8 dower, 7 doore, 7- door. 
[O'K.Jior str. masc. and fern., corresponds to MDu., 
mod.Du. vioerj MHG. vlttor masc. and fern. (mod. j 
Ger, flur fem. field, plain, masc. floorl, ON. ftor 
floor of a cowstall OTeut. '^Jlorus pre-Teut. 
^/Idru-s or ^pldru-s. Cf. Olr. /<ir, Welsh llawr 
of same meaning pre-Celtic 

I. In a house or other structure. 

1 . Tine layer of boards, brick, stone, etc. in an 
apartment, on which people tread; the under surface 
of the interior of a room. 

Beenotilf (Gr.) On fagne flor feond treddode. c888 
K. JElfred Boetk. i, He jefeoll niwol of dune on flor. 
<•1200 Ormin 15566, & all he warrp ut i ]?e flor k® bordess & 
te sillferr, 1297 R. Gi.ouc. (1724) 288 pe flor to brae vnder 
hem. « Z400 Isumhras 653 The knyghtes. .fande the golde 
right in the flore. 1528 Lyndesay Dreme 13 Sumtyme, 
playand fairsis on the flure. i68x R. Knox Hist. Ceylon 
J16 They dig an hole in the float of their hou.se. 1718 
Freethinker No. 17 r 8 She . . walks two or three Turns in 
a Fret over the Floor. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxiii, He 
threw his glove upon the floor of the church, i860 Tyn- 
dall Glac, I. v. 40 The stone floor wa.s dark with moisture. 

b. In extended sense : The base of any cavity ; 
the bottom of a lake, sen, etc. 

«iooo Satan 318 (Gr.) Flor attre weol. C1586 C’tess 
Pembroke Ps. lxxviii. vi. Where the deepe did show his 
sandy flore. 1844 Emerson Led. Hew Eng. K ef. Wks. (Bohn) 
1. 268 They would know the worst, and tread the floor of hell. 
x866 Tate Brit. Mollusks iii. 48 The tongue forms the floor 
of the mouth. 1869 Rawlinson Anc. Hist. 2 Found under- 
neath the floors of caves. 

c. mdonymically. Those who sit on the floor, 
as opposed to those who occupy elevated seats in 
token of rank or dignity. 

1655-62 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. (1669) 296/2 We are in 
their condition and rank, being of the floor and lowest of 
the people. 1683 R. North in State Trials (1811) IX. 193 
Biflferences between him [the lord mayor] and the aldei-men 
on the one side, and the floor or livery men on the other. 

2 . The framework or structure of joists, etc. sup- 
porting the flooring of a room. 

1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 160 Floor, in Carpentry, it is 
as well taken for the Fram’d work of Timber, as the Board- 
ing over it. 1823 Prjud. Bidld.11%0 Bridging 

floors in which bridging joists are used, 1858 Sim- 
MONDS Did. Trade, Floor, the timber, bricks &;c. of the 
platform . . on which the planks or flooring is laid. 

b. Applied to the ceiling of a room, in its rela- 
tion to the apartment above. Also ti'ansf. of the 
sky. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V, v. i. 58 Looke how the floore of 
heauen Is thick inlayed with pattens of bright gold. 1603 
Holland PluiarcFs Mot. 931 Sticking up a broch or spit 
. .to the floore over head. 1887 Bowen Virg. AEneid i. 287 
Then Caesar . . Bounding his throne by Ocean, his fame by 
the firmament floor. 

3 . Naut. a. (see quot. 1867). f b. The deck. 
O. pi. ==j/loor‘ limbers. 

a 1618 Raleigh Invent. Shipping 18 We have given longer 
Floares to our Ships, then in elder times, and better bearing 
under Water. 1683 Hacke Colled, Orig. Voy. (i6gg) I. 37 
We took up our Water Cask from out of the Main Hatch to 
the Floor, and cleared the Timbers amid-Ships. 1805 D. 
Steel Naval Archil. 378 In the Royal Navy . . the floors 
are bolted through the keelson and keel. 1867 Smyth 
SailoPs IVorddfk., Floor, the bottom of a vessel on each 
side of the kelson ; but strictly taken, it is only .so much of 
her bottom as she rests upon, when aground. Ilnd,, P'loors 
QX Floor Arimhers. 


4 . In legislative assemblies, the part of the house 
where the members sit, and from which they speak. 

Hence The right of speaking; as lo get or 
obtain the floor. To take ike floors to get up to 
address a meeting ; to take part in a debate ; said 
also of taking part in a dance. Chiefly U.S. 

1774 J. Q, Adams in Fa7it. Lett. (1876) 12 He came upon 
the floor, and asked a member, ‘What state are you now 
in?’ 1804 Pitt Speeches ixZAi) IV. 354 The right honour- 
able gentleman on the floor. 1811 B. Rush in y. Q. Adams’ 
Wks, (1S54) IX. t^^tiote. It blazed forth ..in the year 1776 
upon the floor of Congress. 1816 Pickering Voc. s. v., To 
get tlu floor', that is, to obtain an opportunity of taking 
part in a debate. *851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt. I. vii. 

99 We returned to our seats again ; and after refreshing . . 
again ‘took the floor’. 1880 McCarthy Own Times \\l. 
xivi. 391 The Con.servatives get what American politicians 
call ‘the floor’, 1885 Manch. Exam. 15 May 6/1 Saunter- 
ing boldly up the floor of the House. i885 Lit. World 
(U.S.) II Dec. 469/1 The President took the floor to second 
the above resolutions. 18S8 Bryce Cotntmi*. L xxi. 

157 The senator from Minnesota has the floor. Ibid. I. xiii. 
177 The member who first ‘ obtains the floor’. 

b. In Courts of Law (see quot.). 

1867 Wharton Law Lex. <ed. 4', Floor of the court, the 
part of the court between the^ judges and the first row of 
counsel. Parties who appear in person stand there. 

5 . A set of rooms and landings in a house on the 
same or nearly the same level ; a story. See First- 
ELOOR. 

xsSs Higins yimius’ NomenclatorxZx an house 

of three sobers, floores, stories or lofts one ouer another. 
16x1 B. JoNSON Catiline 1. i, He that, building, stayes at 
one Floore or the second, hath erected none. 1751 Johnson 
Rambler No. x6i p 5 The lodgers on the first floor had 
stipulated that [etc.]. 1830 Tennyson Mariana vi, Old 

footsteps trod the upper floors. 1831 Sir J. Sinclair Corr. 
II. -^30 Many buildings, .are let in floors to mechanics. 

II. A level space or area. 

6 . An artificial platform, or levelled space, for the 
cariying on of some industry, threshing. Cf. 
threshing floor, d" Rarely, a structure to walk over. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke iii. 17 He feorma'S his bernes flore. 
c X300 H. A lis. 6104 Of hurdles of bruggen they made fiores, 
And so they wente into the mores, c 1400 M aondev- (Roxb.) 
xviii. 83 pan pai gader )>e fruyt and . . layez it apon a flure 
til it becom blakk and runkled. 1573 Barkt Alv. F 721 
A floore where come is threshed^ area. 1702 in Lond.Gaz. 
No. 3790/4 Every Cistern .. Kiln, Floor, Room, or other 
Place . . made use of for the Wetting or Steeping of Corn. 

1775 Romans Hist. Florida 166 One or two platforms., 
called drying floors. 1884 C. T. Davis Bricks, Tiles, etc. 
V. (1889) 128 The ‘ floors the level places where the 
bricks are moulded. 1888 Lockwood’s Diet. Mech. Engitt., 
Floor, the sand bed of a foundry is termed the floor. 

flg, 1782 CowPER Expost. 302 Where flails of oratory 
thresh the floor. 

b. transf. The com, etc. placed on a ‘ floor ’. 
In Malting A batch or quantity of grain laid at 
one time for steeping, a ‘ piece 
1382 Wyclif Ruth iii. 2 In this ny^t he wynnewith the 
flore of his harli. 1832 W. Champion Maltster’s Guide 
The turning of his floors or pieces, by which alone the 
proper form of the root can be acquii ed. 1876 Wyllie in 
Encycl. Brit. IV. 268 Each steeping is called a ‘floor’ or 
piece, and must be laid in succession according to age. 

I 7. A naturally level space or extended surface. 
Also =« the ground {ohs. exc. dial^. 

? <2x400 Morte Arth. With pe drowghte of pe daye 

alle drye ware pe floras 1 1555 Eden Decades Z34 The vpper 
crust or fioure of the earth. 1637 Milton Lycidas t6y Sunk 
though he be beneath the watery floor. 1692 Ray Dissol. 
WoHd in. V. (1693) 302 Great Banks or Floors of Earth. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Past. vi. 25 His rosie Wreath was . . 
Born by the tide of Wine, and floating on the Floor. 1820 
Shelley Cloud 47 The moon Glides glimmering o’er iny 
fleece-like floor. 1839 Longf. Celestial Pilot 3 Down in 
the west upon the ocean floor. 1865 Garland in yml. Roy. 
Inst. Cornw. Apr. 48 Floor, a grass meadow. X871 L. 
Stephen Playgr. Eur, ix. (1894) 19S Forests of pine rise 
steeply from the meadow floor. 
f 8. An area or region. Obs,’~'^ 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 255 Both of them [visibles and 
audibles] spread themselves in Round, and fill a whole 
Floare or Orbe vnto certaine Limits. 

f 9 . =»Bed j-A 8 , Obs. rare. [Cf. MHG. vluor 
sown field,] 

1600 Surflet Countrie Farme ii. iv. 206 Of the disposing 
or appointing of the floores of the kitchin garden. 

III. 10 . A surface on which something rests ; 
a foundation. ? Obs. 

1556 WITHAI.S Did. (1566) 39b/i A flore, or foundacion, 
wherevpon buildynge is set 1768 Smeaton Reports (1797) 
I. 330 The arches 1 would recommend ai*e of 12 feet wide, 
and 6 feet from the floor to the springer. 

11 . The stratum upon which a seam of coal, etc. 
immediately lies. 

1869 R. B. Smyth Gold/. Victoria Bxi Floor, a false 
bottom, with washdirt lying on it. 1878 H uxley Physlogr. 
23s Vegetable remains are also met with in rocks beneath 
the coal, forming what is called the floor. 1883 in Greslev 
Gloss. Coal Mining s.y. 

rV*. A layer =« Bed III. 

12 . A layer, a stratum; a horizontal course. 

169a Ray Dissol. World ii. iv, <1732) 127 Many Beds or 

Floors of all kinds of Sea-Shells. 1778 Pryce Min. Cornub. 
321 A Floor is a bed of Ore in a Lode. X85X Richardson 
Geol. i. 7 In the case of tin it occasionally spreads out into 
a flat mass, technically called a floor. 

13 . A unit of measurement used for embankment 
work (see quots.), 

X707 Mortimer Hush. xv. 309 B.anks are measured by the 


, .Floor, which is eighteen Foot square and ®ne deep. 1797- 
Trans. Sec. Encourag. Arts XV. 148 A floor of earth is 
twenty feet square, and one foot deep. 1877111 N. W. Line. 
Gloss. [— 400 cubic feet]. 

IT. altrib. and Comb. 

14 . Simple attrib., as floor area, -Joist, level, -tile. 

1887 Pall Mall G, 9 Nov. 13/2 The . . *floor area of the 

large hall having been fully occupied. 1859 Geo.^ Eliot 
A. Bede 183 A difficulty about a *floor-joist or a window- 
frame. 1874 MiCKLETHWAiTE /-’rtr. CIiuTches xzj The 

steps and *floor levels. 1894 A niiqtiary Aug, 41 The *floor* 
tiles of these hearths, .have been burnt white. 

15 . Special comb., as floor-arch (see quot.) ; 
floor-bank (see quot. 1750) ; floor-board, a board 
used for flooring, also attrib. ; so floor-boarding ; 
floor-frame, (a) the framework of the floor in a 
vessel ; {/) U.S. the main frame of the body of 
a railway-carriage underneath the floor ; floor- 
guide, floor-hanger (see quots.) ; floor-head, 
(<x) the upper end of one of the floor-limbers 
in a vessel ; (^) (see quot. 1867); floor-hollow 
(see quot); floor-lamp, one that stands on the 
floor ; floor-layer, U.S, a workman who lays down 
floors; floor-laying, the operation of laying down 
floors ; floor-light (see quot.) ; floor-pipe, a 
hot-air pipe laid along the floor of a conservatory ; 
floor-plan, (<2) Shipbuilding (see quot. 1867) ; {li) 
Arch, (see quot. 1874) ; floor-plate, {a) Shipbuild- 
ing (see quot. 1883) ; {/) Mech. Engin. foot-plate ; 
floor-riband (see quots.) ; floor-rider (see quot.) ; 
floor-sweep (see quot.) ; flooT-timber(s (see 
quot. 1867); floor- walker, dd.S’. = Shop- walker ; 
floorward a., directed towards the floor; floor- 
ward(s towards the floor. 

1884 Knight Did. Meek. IV. 349/r * Floor Ai'ch, an arch 
with a flat extrados. 1750 Ellis Alod. Husbandf^i. I. i. 93 
What we call a *Flower-bank ; that is, some earth that lies 
next the hedge, thrown oyer the roots with aspade. .so that 
with the first Original or fir.st raised Flower-bank, the whole 
Rise of Earth is not above a foot. 1805 Priest in Voimg’s 
Ann, Agric. XLIII. 586 The ditches will be filled up, 
so as to form what are called floor-banks. x88x Young 
Every Man his own Mechanic § 146 * Floor boards are, or 
ought to be, an inch in tliickness, 1884 Health Exkib. 
Catal. 83/2 Parts of a Solid Floor of fire-proof construction, 
with a floor-hoard surface. 1807 Hutton Course Math. II. 

I 84 In *I‘'loor-boarding, take the length of the room for one 
dimension, and the breadth for the other, [etc.]. 1773 

Falck Day’s Diving Vessel 4 A *Floor frame of six 
beams athwart ship. 1855 Ogilvie Suppl.j * Floor-guide in 
ship-building, a narrow flexible piece of timber placed be- 
tween the floor-riband and the keel. 1884 Knight Did, 
Mech. IV. 349/x * Floor Hanger, a shaft bearing fastened to 
the floor. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), R ung-heads 
. .the upper ends of the floor-timbers, which are. .more pro- 
perly called *floor-heads. 1856 R. H. Dana Seamen’s Friend 
5 When the ballast is iron, it is stowed up to the floor- 
heads. 1867 Smyth Word-bk.,F'loor-he&d, the third 

diagonal, terminating the length of the floors near the bilge 
of tile ship. cxZ^Rudim,Havig.CHtsMcxxZ*F'laorhoUoao, 
the inflected curve that terminate.s the floor next the keel, 
and to which the floor-hollow mould i.s made, 1892 Daily 
News 21 Nov. 2 '6 The home demand for telescope *floar 
lamps is still growing. 1863 Boston (Mass.) yrnl. 10 May 
4/6 The newly formed union of *floor-layers. 1884 Health 
ExMb.Catal.Z^h Improved method of * Floor-laying with- 
out nails. 1884 Knight Mech, IV. 349/1 ^Floor-light, 
a frame with glass panes in a floor. i6|^ Evelyn Kal, 
Hort. (ed. 8) 162 The fresh Air . . circulating thorow the 
Orifice of the * Floor-pipe. xZ^qflmTn Sailor’s Word-bk., 

* Floor/Ians, longitudinal sections, whereon are repre- 
sented the water-lines and ribband- lines. 1874 Knight Did, 
Mech. I. 889/1 Floorplan .. (Architecture) a horizontal 
section, showing the thickness of the w^alls and partitions, 
the arrangement of the passages, apartments, and openings 
at the level of the principal, or receiving floor of the house. 
1869 Sir E. j. Reed Skipbuild. xix. 407 The '**^floor-plates 
are now required to extend to a perpendicular height up 
the bilges of twice the depth of the floors amidships. 1883 
W, C. Russell Sailors Lang., Floorplates, formerly 
plates in the bottom of an iron ship corresponding with the 
floor- timbers in wooden one.s. 1888 Lockwood’s Did, 
Mech. Engin., Floor plates, ioox. plates. cx^^o Rudim* 
Navig. 118 * Floor rat^<zw<f, the riband next 

below the floor-heads which supports the floors. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-hk., * Floor-riders, knees brought in 
. from side to side over the floor ceiling and kelson, to sup- 
port the bottom, if bilged or weak, for heavy cargo, 1850 
Rudim, Navig. (Weale) 119 ‘^Floor-sweeps, the radii that 
sweep the heads of the floors, 1627 Capt. Smith Seattianls 
Gram. ii. 2 They lay the Rungs, called *fioore timbers. . 
thwart the keele. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s^ Word-hk., Flo(gs 
at Floor-Thnbers, those parts of the ship's timbers which 
are placed immediately across the keel. 1884 Mibwr 
(Dakota) Teller 30 July, These Boston merchants stationed 
their *fioor-walkers at the place appointed by the Philadel- 
phia agent. 1887 Pall Mall 12 Mar. 12/1 A constantly 
repeated *floor-ward glance of bashfulness and modesty, 
1863 Reader 31 Oct. 502 He is bundled down *floorwards. 

Floor, slip colloq. [f. Floor w.] Something 
that ‘ floors '* or discomfits one; also, a fatal blunder 
(in a calculation, etc.). 

1841 R. W. Church Let. 21 Mar. in Life «§• Lett. (1894)23 
The Heads show that they feel it rather a floor for the pre- 
sent. 1846 Ibid. 64 We may be caught out in some ‘ floor ’. 

Floor (flo'a), V. [f. Floor 

1 . tj'ans. To cover or furnish with a floor or 
floors, in various senses of the word ; to pave. 
Also with over. 

<7x420 Pallad. on Hush. x. 334 Eke pave or floore it wele 
in somer tyde. c 1520 Mem. Rtpott (Surtees) III. 201 Flowr- 


FLORA., 




FLOOBAOE. 

yng the lofce per v dies. 2581 Mulcaster P&siiims xxxi, 
(18371 114 (He) must have his ground fiowred so.. as in 
vt*ra.stling not hard to fall on. _x66o Pepys Diary 4 Sept., 
Looking over the joiners, flooring my dining-room. 1698 
Fryer Acc* E. Ind. ^ P. 226 [Persia] is floored with 
vast Sands pent in by the surrounding Sprouts of Taurus. 
1782 C 'wpER Expost, 16 Fiery suns., and oceans floored 
with ice. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 473 The 
feeding and sleeping place floored with flat stones. 1823 
Examiner 4^-2 pit was floored over to the height of 
the stage. 1857 B. Taylor Northern 7 Vn!r/. iii. (1858) 18 
Thick fir forests, floored with bright-green moss. 

fo. To form, or serve as, the floor of. 

1639 G. Daniel i. 4 The Sands which Jloore the 

Sea. 1834 Hooker ymts, II. xviii. 44,300 

feet of deposit, which once floored its valleys. 

2. To bring to the floor or ground ; to knock 
down in boxing; to bring down (game), 7'o be 
Jioored (of a horseman) : to have a fall. 

1643 Lane, Tracis (Chetham Soc.) 79 He commanded 
them all to shoote at once, and flore the enemie, if possible 
they could. i8ia Sporting^ Mag, XXXIX. r 8 Crib . . floored 
him with a blow of great strength. 1826 Ibid, New Ser. 
XVII. 270 My friend was floored, and Mr. Leader.. rode 
oyer him. 1829 Gol. Hawker Diary (1893) 11 . 10 My 
wild swan, that I floored yesterday. 1866 Sekbohm Oxf, 
Reformers VI, \ 4 Whereupon the poor boy was forthwith 
floored then and there, and flogged, 
b. slang, (See quot. ) 

i8i2 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet.,, FlooPd, a person who is so 
drunk, as to be incapable of standing, is .said to be floor'd. 

3. Ill various figurative uses, colloq. 

a. To confound, nonplus ; to flabbergast, puzzle. 
In schoolboy slang, To be or get floored', to grow 
confused, be at a loss, fail, break down. 

1840 Ld. Beacon.sfield in Corr. w. Sister (iSB6) 158 My 
facts flabbergasted him, as well as.. Hume, who was ludi- 
crously floored. 1857 Hughes 'Pain Brotmt ii. iv, ‘If you 
hndn’t been floored yourself now at first les,son.* Ibid, n. v, 

‘ He’s never going to get floored.' i 885 Kuskin Pr/eterita 
!• 359 The consummate manner in which I hs^dfoored our 
tutor. 

b. To overcome in any way ; to beat, defeat, 
prove too much for. To floor the odds (see quot. 
1193). 

1827 Lvtton Pelham xxx, It is very singular that you 
who play so much better should not have floored him 
yesterday evening. 1834 J. H. Newman in Lett, < iSgt) 11 . 
22 1 am floored as to the professorship. 1836 Ld. Beacons- 
FiEi.n in Corr. tv. Sister ixBZS) 50, 1 was the only man who 
could floor O’Connell. 1882 Daily Tel, 16 Nov. 3/5 The 
odds were, nevertheless, floored from an unexpected quarter. 
1893 Farmer Floor (Racing), When a low-priced 

horse pulls off the event in the face of the betting, it is said 
tofloor the odds. 

C. To do thoroughly, get through (a piece of 
work) successfully. To floor a paper {Univ, slang ) ; 
to answer every question in it. 

1852 Bristed 5 Years in Eng. Univ. 1 . 186 Our best classic 
had not time to floor the paper. i86x Hughe.s Tom Brown 
at Oxf. X. 83 I’ve nearly floored my little-go work. 

d. To empty, finish (a bottle, etc.). 

1836-48 B, D. Walsh Aristoph, Acharnians v. ii, I was 
the first man that floored his gallon. x86i Hughes Tom 
Brown at Oxf xxvf. (1889) 228, 1 have a few bottles of old 
wine left; we may as well floor them. 

e. hitr,^ To commit a fatal blunder. 

183s J. H. Newman Lett. (i8qi) II. 97 We floored so 
miserably at the Reformation, that [etc.]. 

fA trans. *To bring forward in argument, to 
tab'e’ (Jam.). Obs.'"-'^ 

4:1687 M'Ward Contendings (i;r23) 177, I know not .. 
whom your Proposal . . strikes against ; save that you floor 
it, to fall on some, whom you mind to l«t right or wrong, 

5. To place (something) as a floi'ir. 
tSyx Tylor Prim. Cult. II. xiii, 68 The doctrine of a 
Heaven, floored upon a firmament, or placed in the upper 
air, ■ ■ 

0. Ai’t slang. To hang in the lowest row on the 
walls of a picture-gallery. 

1884 American VIII. 376 One R.A. is ‘skied* and 
another ‘ floored 

Floor age (floiJ'redg). rare-'^. [f. as prec. -p 
-AGE.] Floors collectively, amount of flooring. 

*734 Rollings Anc. Hist. (18271 II. in. 147 All this floor- 
age was contrived to keep the moisture of the mould from 
running away. 

Floor-cloth., flooTTcloth. 

1. A fabric for covering floors ; chiefly applied to 
substitutes for carpeting, as oilcloth, linoleum, 
etc. ■■■ ■ 

1746 Watson in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 7x6 A thick Carpet, 
instead of a Floor-cloth, is liable to prevent the Succe!?s of 
this Experiment, a 1818 Miss Rose in G. Rose Diaries 
(rS6o) II. 7S The floor-cloth in the entrance-hall was 
taken up. 1836 Dickens Sk,Bos^ Our Parish yli, It was 
a neat, dull little house , . with new, narrow floorcloth in the 
passage.' 

2. A housemaid’s cloth for washing floors. 

i8sx [See fiv& sbj]. (In common use in England.) 

Hence FlooT-cloth., flooTcloth v., to cover with 

floorcloth. Also, Floo*r-clotlied 
1838 Dickens Nick, Nick, xvi, He found himjself in a little 
floor-clothed room. 1844 — Mart. Ckuz. iXy It was floor- 
clothed all over. 

Floored (fl5»id), ///,>. [f. Flgor z'. + -ed.] 

1. ProvidedWifh a floor. 

XSS2 Huloet, Floored or dres.sed with bourdes, contaI>n~ 
latm. 1609 Holland A mm. Marcell, 79 They passed pvp 
the river upon a floored bridge of ships. 1809 Southey in 
Q. Rev. II. 56 Till the natives live in floored houses. 
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2. Brought to the ground, overthrown ; also fig, 
overpowered, done for. 

182X Byron 12 Dec. in Moore Life ^ Lett. (I'd'ggs III. 30X 
The usual excuse of floored equestrians. 1837 Dickens 
Lett. 7 Feb. (i88o) II. ii Wardour was in a floored condition. 

Floorer (fl 6 »*r 9 j). [f. as prec. + -er i.] One 
who or that which floors. 

1. One who or that which brings down to the 
floor or ground ; esp. a knock-down blow. 

179s Potter Diet. Cant (ed. 2), Floorers^ fellows who 
throw persons down, after which their companions .. rob 
them in the act oHifting them up. 1819 Moore Tom Crib's 
Mem, (ed. 3) 59 Singling him from all her flash adorers, 
Shines in his hits, and thunders in his floorers. 1836-48 
B. D. Walsh Aristoph. y Acharnians 11. ii. 33 Strike, O 
strike the precious rascal ! He shall have a floorer dealt 
him ! , 

2. Something which floors in a figurative sense 
(see Floor v. 3 ), e.g, unexpected news of an un- 
pleasant nature, a decisive argument orretort, aqne.s- 
tion which utterly embarrasses one, a poser. Also 
in university slang, a question or paper too hard to 
be mastered. 

1837 T. Hook fack Brag xxii, ‘Well*, said Jack, ‘that's 
a floorer, and no mistake'. X867 J. Hatton Tallants of B, 
Iviii, qiiis case is a floorer to me. i8yo Brewer Diet. 
Phrase < 5 - Fablsy Floorery In the University we .sa)*-, ‘That 
paper or question was a floorer'. X873 Mlss Braddon 
Hostages to Fort. xiv. 227, I didn’t know the news would 
be suen a floorer. 

Flooring (flo^niq) , vbl.sh. [f. as prec. -h -ing 1.] 
The action of the vb. Floor. 

1. The action of flooring or laying down a floor. 

1632 Sherwood, A flooring with planke.s or boords, planch- 

age. 1703 M oxoN h leek. Exerc. 149 Of Flooring of Rooms. 
1866 Law Reports Com. Pleas 163 The plaintiff i.s .. the 
patentee of certain buckle plates used for bridge flooring. 

2. concr. The floor of a room, etc.; also, the 
materials of which it is made. 

X624 WoTTON Archit. in Reliq. WoHonAxtq<i f^ Mosaique 
is.. of most use in p ivernents and floorings. 1697 Dryden 
Virg, Georg, iv. 237 To pitch the waxen Flooring some con- 
trive. 1754 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to CHess. Bute 23 
June, The ceiling and flooring are in good repair. i86x 
Hughes To7n Bro^vn at Oxf. iv, The Captain, Miller, and 
Blake who had many notions as to the flooring, lines, and 
keel of a racing boat. 187s W, S. Hayward Lo-ve agst. 
World i, The polished oak flooring, 
b. A natural floor ; a stratum. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, i. 262 To smooth the Surface of 
th’ unequal Ground; Lest crack’d with Summer Heats the 
flooring flies. 1804 C. B. Brown tr. Volnefs View U. S. 
47 The flooring of the Miami and Clay Rivers. 1857 Living- 
stone Trav. xxii. 428 Sandstone rock . . forms the flooring 
of the country. 

3. Malting. The operation of spreading the grain 
on the malt- floor, and treating it there in the re- 
quired manner. 

X839 Ure Diet. Arts Malting, .the couching, sweating, 
and flooring. 1883 H. Stopes Made xix. 344 Flooringy this 
is also called spireing. 

4. The action of knocking down or throwing to 
the ground. 

18x9 Moore Tom CriPs Bfem. Pref. (ed, 3) p. xil, Cro.ss- 
butlocking . . being as indispensable an Ingredient, as 
nobbing, flooring, &c. 

6. ditrih. Comb.y as flooring-beamy -hoards 
stone, -timber'. jQooring-clamp (see qiiot,). 

1847-8 H. Miller First Impr. v. (1857) 8t ^Flooring 
beams connect the walls of a skeleton building. x88x 
Young Every Man his own Meckcmic § 173 ^Flooring 
boards ros. per square. X874 Knight Diet. Meek. I. 88g/x 
^Flooring-clamp, an implement for closing up the joints of 
flooring-boards. 167X J, Webster Metallogr. vii. 117 
Quarries of Stone . . where they get *flooriug-stoues for 
paving of house.s. 

Floorish, obs. form of Flourish. 

Floorless (flb'^'iles), a. [f. Floor sb. + -less.] 
Having no floor, without a floor. 

1847 in Craig. 1837 FrasePs Mag. LVI. 464 A roofless, 
floorless hou.se. 

t Floortll. Obs. In 5-6 flortbie. [f. Floor 
- f-TH.] —Floor jA 

X303 R. Brunne HandL Synne 6184 ]?ys persone lay 
and lokede fur]? Vn tyl a cofre yn pe florthe. 1494 
Fabyan Chron. v. xeix. 73 Y ’ sayd Ooothis, by crafty & 
false meanes, caused y« florthe of the sayd Chambre to falle. 
1302 Will of Amy as Somerset Ho.), A salt cote. . w* a sake 
florth. 1330 Palsgr. 609/2 This florthe is well leavelled. 

Floorwise (fld 3 *JW 9 lz),zz</z'. rare-^^. [f. Floor 
sh. -f -WISE.] As on a floor. 

18^0 Mrs. Browning Drama of Exile Wks. 1889 I. 29 
While our feet struck glories. .Which we stood on floorwise, 
Platformed in mid-air. 

Flop (flflp), collcq. and diaL [See the vb., 
and cf. Flap jA] 

1, The action of the vd>. Flop ; the heavy dull 
sound produced by * flopping’. 

1823 Moor Suffolk Words s.y.y ‘ I’ll gi yeow a flop.* 1834 
L. Iajoxo Scandinavian Adz*. Tl. ajx, I was startled by 
something de.scending, with a great flop, on to my hat. 
x88a Pall Mall G, ii Oct. s The flop of a water-rat or the 
whirr of the grey-hen. 

b. A noise resembling this, 

1S36 T. Hook G. Guntey HI. 33 Stuffing his finger into 
his mouth and pulling it out suddenly, with what he. .called 
.aflem. ... 

ta. » Flap J A I b. 

j66a Rump Songs 11. 3 To give tis a Flop with a Fox-tail. 


3. dial. A mass of thin mud. Also tt^ansf. 

X844 W. Barnes Poertts Rural Life Gloss. 304, 1832 C. 

Fox Jr7il. 23 Aug. (18821 276 The oven where the fiery flop 
[molten metal] was shut up for six weeks to cool. 

4. U.S. college slang, (see quot.) 

1831 B. H. Hall College Words, s.y,, Any ‘cute' perform- 
ance by which a man Is sold [deceived] is a good flop. 

5. attrib. and Comb., in various words in which 
flop is a variant of flap ; as flop-car. -eared, -mouth. 
Also flop-damper, flop-wing (see quots.). 

1874 Knight Z>/cA Mech, 1 . 889/1 *Flop-da777pcr, a .stove 
or furnace damper which re.sts by its weight in open or shut 
position. xSjg Cassell's Tecim. Ed7ic. IV. 35H ' 1 ‘he old 
English hog with *‘flop’ ears. 1880 Miss Braddon Just 
as I a7n lii, A brace of ^flop-eared setters bounding before 
him. 1604 Meeting of Gallants 15, I love to heare tales 
when a merrie corpulent Host bandie.s them out of his *FIop- 
mouth. 1885 SwAiNSON Froth Aa/zies AVrzA 184 Lapwing 
CVanellus V7ilgaris\ . ."^YXogyAn^. 

Flop (AfP > int. colloq. [The vb. stem 

so used.] With a flop, with a flopping noise. 

X728 V ANBR. & Cin. P7-(n\ Husb. 1. i. 14 Dawn came I flop o* 
my Fence all along in the Channel. 1863 Kingsley Water 
Bab. iii, The beetles fell flop into the water. 18S3 E. 
Pennell-Elmhirst Crea77t Leicestersh. 177 Reynard dashed 
out flop a-;ain.st the only hound on that .side of the tree. 
a 1887 J KFFERiEs Field Hedgefvw 177 ‘ Dalled if he didn't 
fall into the pond, flop I ’ 

Flop (flf’p), 11 . colloq. and dial, [onomatopoeic 
var. of Flap v., the change of vowel indicating 
a duller or heavier sound.] 

1. mfr. To swing or sway about heavily and 
loosely; -Flap z;. 5 . 

1602 Marston Ant. ^ Bfcl. v. Wks. 1856 I. 60 A husband 
. .with a bu.sh of furs on the ridge of his chinne, readle still 
to flop into his foming chaps. ^ 1838 Holloway Provincial- 
is 77 is, S.V., ‘I'he .sail flops against the inast.'^ 1883 1 ^* W. 
Hamilton in Ha7pcrs Mag. 845/1 One side [of a wet 
umbrella] flopped dejectedly. 

2. To move clumsily or heavily ; to move with 
a suddt-n bump or thud. Of a bird: To flap the 
wings heavily. Also with away, doivn, over, etc. 

1692 [See Flopping]. 1827 Clare Sheph. Cal. 4 They flop 
on heavy wiigs away, 1870 P. Crook War of Hats 42 Then 
flopping on hLs seat . . he .sinks. xSsg Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 
13 Me flopped over on his side, quite stiff and unconscious. 
i%o H Smart Race for Wife x, She flopped down on her 
knee.s, and implored for mercy, 1879 Boddam-Whetham 
Rorai77ia 105 Tortoises flopped into the water. X887 Besant 
The World went i. 7 Blue water over your head, and the 
whales flopping around your grave. 1887 Lady Brassev in 
Last Voy. ix. 222 A . . grey sea flopping up on our weather bow. 

b. fig. To flop over', to make a sudden change 
in one’s attitude or behaviour. 

1892 Nafio7t (N. Y.]) 6 Oct. 268/3 [Sardou'.s] characters 
. . flop over and act in a way quite the rever.se of what we 
had a right to expect. 

3. trans. To throw suddenly, generally with the 
additional notion of making a bump or thud. Also 
with down, in, etc. 

x823 Moor S7iffolk Words s. v., ‘Afloppt his affections* 
on such a one. 1836 Marrvat Midsh. Easy xxxviii. She . , 
flopped herself into the standing bed-'place. ^1843 Hood 
Agric. DHress iii, In bolts our bacon-hog Atwixt the legs 
of Ma.ster Blogg, And flop.s him down in all the muck. 1834 
Baker Northat/ipton Gloss, s. v., ‘ How you flop it in.* 1839 
Dickens 'T, 'Two Cities 11. i, ‘ What do you mean by flopping 
yourself down and praying agin me?' 

4. To move (wings, etc.) heavily and loosely up 
and down. 

x8s9 Tennent Ceylon II. vii. 254 Cawing and flopping his 
wings in the sky. 1891 12 Mar. 264/2 One or 

two of them at least sat. .feebly flopping their hands about. 

6 . To strike with a sudden blow. To flop up (the 
eyes) : to bung up ; *»Flapz^. i. dial. 

XS38 Bywater Sheffield (ed 3) 227 If thah gets drunk, an 
flops a watchman's een up. 1888 Sportmg Life 15 Dec. s/s 
'E carnt flop a bloke. 

6. U.S. College slang oyotX 

183X B. H. '&.KU.CoUege Words, s.v., *A man wTites cards 
during examination to feeze the profs .. and he flops the, 
examination if he gets a good mark by the means.* One 
usually flops his marks by feigning sickness. 

Hence Flo'pping ///. a. 

X679 Trial of Langhortt g^ He had a gray Coat on, and 
plain Shooes, and a flopping Hat. 1692 R; L’Estrange 
Fables ccccix. 384 A tiuge Flopping Kyte. 1821 Clare 
Vill, Minst7\ I. 24 Jealous watch -d^og .. E’en rous'd by 
quawlcing of the flopping crows. 

Floppy (flF pi); colloq. [f. Flop v. -f- -t 1 .] 
Inclined to flop, having a tendency to flop 
about. 

x8s8 Geo, Eliot Scenes Clerical Life, Amos Barton il, 
In those days even fashionable caps were large and floppy. 
X890 Fait Mall G. 2 Sept. 7/1 A divided skirt . . Is the 
clumsiest, floppiest, .article that a woman can put on. 

Flence Plo’ppily adv. ; Flo'ppiness. 

1884,5'^. fatnes's Gaz. ix Sept. 6/2 An aimless feeble old 
humbug, he sits floppily on the wrong side of his boat. 1892 
Daily News 2 July 6/7 There is now a regrettable tendency 
to ‘floppiness* of attire. 

Flora (floa'ra). PI. floras ; also floras, [a. 
la. Flora the goddess of fllowers, f. flor-,flds flower.] 

1. In Latin mythology, the goddess of flowers; 
hence, in modern poetical language, the personifi- 
cation of nature's power in producing flowers. 

1508 DuNBARi.<^^/v«! Targe 74 Thare saw I . . The fresch 
Aurora, and lady Flora schene. 1667 Milton P, L. v. t 6 
With voice Milde, as when Zephyrus or Flora breathe.s, 
X762 Falconer Shipwr. la. 235 Indulgent Flora breathed 


FLORAL, 


343 


FLOREY. 


perpetual May. 1812 Crabbe Tales x. ia6 Here a ^ave 
Flora scarcely deigns to bloom. 1851 Carpenter jUan, 
65 The empire of Flora has no limit. 
i 5 , A descriptive catalogue of the plants of any 
geographical area, geological period, etc. 

[From the use of the name Flora in Latin titles of works 
of this kind. I’he earliest known example is Simon Paulli’s 
Flora Danica 1647; other early instances are Rupp’s Flora 
yenensis 1718, and Linnseus’ Flora Sitecica 1745.3 
[1665 Ray {iiUe\ Flora, seu de Fiorum Cultura. Or, a 
complete Florilege.] 1777 Lightfoot Flora ScoticaYx^i. 
17 It comprehends by far the greatest part, which is as much 
as the Flora of any country can pretend to. 1799 J- Hole 
i^title\ The British Flora. 1829 G. Johnston ffL/ir), A Flora 
of Berwick-upon-Tweed. 3870 H ooker Stud. Flora Pref . v, 
I liave consulted the usual British and Continental Floras. 
3 . The plants or plant liie of any particular 
region or epoch. Cf. Fauna i. 

1778 G. White Lei, in Selborm • 1877'! I. 217 Chalks, clays, 
sands, . woodlands, and champaign fields, cannot but furnish 
an ample P’iora. 3830 Lyell Trine, Geol. I. 92 The flora 
of a country is peculiarly influenced by temperature. 1859 
Darwin Grig. Sj>ec. xii. (1873) 329 The floras of distant 
continents would not by such means become mingled. 

Roral\flo«*ral), <3:. [ad. L.yfmfZ-fr of or per- 
taining to Flora : see Flora and -al. In sense 3 
it may be regarded as a new formation on 
yftJr flower. Ci. Y . Jioral iw all the senses.] 

1. Jllst. Pertaining to or in honour of the goddess 
Flora. Floral shows ~ L. Floralia, 

1647 Staiwlton Juvenal 270 The Floi'all showes were 
celebrated in the end of Aprill, in honour of the Goddesse 
of Flowers and gardens. 1718 Prior Henry Emma 769 
Let One great Day, To. . Floral Play Be set aside. 3727-41 
Chambers Cyel., Florales Ludi, Floral Games. 

2 . Pertaining to a flora cr floras. Floral zone : 
one of the tracts into which the earth’s surface may 
be divided with regard to the character of the 
vegetable life. 

3870 Yeats Nat. Hist, Cojum. 100 The floral zones are 
le.ss irregular than the faunal. 

8 . Of or pertaining to a flower or flowers. Floral 
diagram \ a diagram exhibiting the relative position 
of the parts in the cross-section of a flower. Floral 
envelope (see £nveloi*£ sb. 3). Floral leaf (see 
quot. 17531. 

37S3 Chambers Cycl, Supp, s. v. Lea/, Floral Leaf tx- 
resses one found near the flower, and which never appears 
ut with the flower. 3793 Martvn Lang. Bot,, Floral 
bud., containing the flowers. 1829 Loudon Eucycl. Plants^ 
Gloss. 1099 Floral envelopes. 3845 Florist's yrnl, 230 Floral 
Intelligence. 1861 Be.ntley Bot,^lS^o 133 Floral leaves or 
bracts. 3876 Hooker Bot. Primer 62 I’he outermost of the 
floral whorls, the calyx. 1879 CasselTs Techn, Ednc. IV. 
95/2 Another floral expedition. 1882 Vines Bot. 

001 Tile Floral Diagram is constructed differently accord- 
ing to the purpose it is intended to serve 
Hence PioTally adv.^ in quot, like a flower. 

3820 E.xaminer No. 631. 337/1 Profound in its depth of 
chiaroscuro, and florally blooming in its colour. 

X'loralize (flo^Talsiz), v. [f. Pi.oral + -ize.] 
trans. To make floral; to adorn with flowers. 

1890 The Voice (N. Y.) 10 Apn, How appropriate that all 
our cemeteries should be floralized and tree-shaded. 
tFlorameda. Obs. rare. ‘Probably a flowered 
or figured stuff’ (Beck). 

3640 Charterln. Entick London 11. 378 Stuffs . . Floramedas. 
t PlOTamour. obs. Forms ; 6-7 flLo^u)ra- 
2nor‘(e, flor(e)amour, fiower anio(ii)r, ?florimer. 
[a. OF. "yior amottr (in Colgr, Jleur amour) lit. 
‘ flower of love Cfl Q^x.Jloramor (i6th c.). 

The suggestion that amour is a perversion of amaranthus 
seems not impossible, but is not supported by evidence.} 

A name given to various cultivated species of 
Amaranthus. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes (18S1) 11 The other kynde 
[of Amarantus] is called here in Einglande . . flouramore. 
*597 Gerarde Herbal ii, xl. 255 In English flower Gentle, 
purple Veluet flower, Floramor. 1633 Cotgr., Fleur 
d'amoury flower-gentle, flower-amour. 3665-76 Ray Flora 
178 The great Floramour bath a thick and tall crested 
stalk, with many reddish large green leaves. 

*11 Misused for : Love of flowers. 

1873 'L. Nl Fair God 1. iv. 38 Ministering to the 
voluptuous floramour of the locality. 

]^"lora 2 l (ll 6 ®Tan). Jl/in. Also Floran Tin. 
(See quot, 1778 ) 

3778 pRYCE AHn. Cornuh. 321 Floran is an exceeding 
small grained Tin, scarce perceivable in the stone though 
perhaps very rich. Also any U'in which is stamped ex- 
ceeding fine, and undersize, is called Floran Tin— ^quasi 
Flower I'in, i83i Raymond TJ ining^ Glos.<t.., Florantiu, tin 
ore scarcely visible in the stone, or stamped very small. 

Florascope : see P" loriscope. 

Florche, obs. form of P'lourish. 

Plore, obs. form of Floor. 

Floreal (floa-rial), [f. l^.ftore^ns, f. for-, 

/tv flower -I- -AL.] ta. — l^LORAL 1 [obs,). b. 

•* Floral 2. 

3602 Segar Hon. Mil. «5- Civ. iv. iii._ 213- In the Playes 
Floreal I, and in the Pastoral Comedies. 3852 FrasePs 
Mag-. XLV. 501 Ancient and universal has been the floreal 
homage paid to the floreal queen. 

II Floreal i flo®'rfal ) , sb. [F r. Florial, f. as prec.] 
The name adopted for the' eighth month of the 
year in the calendar of the French Republic intro- 
duced in 1 793 ; it extended from April 20 to 
May 19. 


3827 Scott Napaleon iv. Wks. 3870 X. 62, T7th Floreal, 
(8th of Mayb 1838 Nicolas Chrmi. Hist. i8a Floreal 
(Flowery Month , 

Floredelise, obs. form of Fleub-de-lvs. 
Moree ; see Florey. 

Florence ^ (fip-rens). [The name of the chief 
city of 1 uscany (F. Florence, L. I'ldreniia, early 
It. Fiorenze, now Firenze) ; used as the name of 
various things produced or originating there.] 

Fl. A gold florin. \\n O'i , Jlorence^ Obs. 
a 1400 Octouian 1910 Four outlawes . . chepede me that 
chyld to sale Forsyxtyflorencys. la 1475- lowe Degre 
243 And offre there florences tbre, In tokenyng of the 
trynyte. 3563 Foxe A. ^ M. (1570) 976/x What money 
goeth out of Germany yearely to the Pope, mouutyng to 
the summe of 3,000,000 Florences. 3598 Stow Siirv. vii. 
(1603) 52 Edward III. .commaunded Florences of gold to 
be made and coyned. 

2 . The name given to certain woven fabrics : 
t a. of wool. Obs, exc. /Fist. 

1483 Act X Pich. HI, c, 8. § z8 The making of any 
Clothes called Florences with Cremyll li.stes. 1583 Fates 
Customho. Cjb, Florence wullen cloth the yarde. 1658 
Phillips, Florences, a kind of cloth brought over from 
Florence. 3721-3800 in Bailev. 3846 in Fairholt Cos- 
tume Gloss. 

b. of silk (see quot.L [So in Fr.] 

3^2 Caulfeild & Saward Did. Needle^vork, Florence. 
I'his dre.ss stuff is also known as Florentine, a description 
of Corded Bardge or Grenadine . . There is also a thin de- 
.scription of Taffeta, .which had its origin at Florence, and 
thence derived its name. 

t 3 . A kind of wine brought from Florence. Ohs. 
3707 Land. Gaz. No. 4343/7 A Parcel of extraordinary 
good Red Florence, at 6s. a Gallon. 1757 H. Walpole 
Lett, to Mann 20 Nov., The che.st of Florence.. proves to 
be Lord Hertford’s drams. 

4 . Comb. Florence “flask, a flask of the kind 
used to contain Florence-oil (see Flask sb.'^ 3) ; 
Florence iris, 1 ^Florentine iris\ ITorence- 
leaf, a fine yellow leaf-alloy ; Florence-oil, a 
superior kind of olive oil. 

3664 Evelyn Kal, Hori. (1729) 202 Florence Iris. 3762 
Franklin Wks. (1S06) I. 345 Your experiment of the 
F'lorence flask, and boiling water is very curious. 3858 
SiMMONDS DA'/. Tratie, Florencedeaf. Ibid., Florence- 
oil, olive oil sold in flasks. 

t Florence slang. Ohs. [? from tire female 
Christian name.] (See quot.) 

<33700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Florence, a Wench that 
is touz’d and ruffled. 3785 in Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue. 
t FlO'rent, Obs. [ad. \a.fl5rent-em, pr. pple. 
of forere to Flourish.] a. Flourishing, b. 
Blooming, flowery. 

3543 UpALL Erasm. Apoph. 68b Sinopa..wa.s a florent 
ciiee, and of greate power. 1719 D’Urkey Pills (3872) L 
340 Whose floreut Spring now bears delightful bloom. 3723 
— Two Queens of Bren ford 11. in New Opera's 28 Scandal 
has our florent Glory spoil’d. 

Florentine (flF'rent9in>, a. and sb. Also (in 
sense B. 3) 7 florenden, 8 -ine. [ad. L. Flo- 
rentm-us of or pertaining to JForeniia Florence.] 

A. ddj. Of or pertaining to Florence, tae chief 
city of Tuscany. 

3603 Knolles Hist. Turks [t 6^^ 292 Francis the Floren- 
tine Cardinal!, 3756-7 tr. Keysler's Irav.Mj6o) II. 305 
Antonio del Pollajuolo, a Florentine painter, who died in 
3498. 1877 Nicol in Eucycl. Brit. VII. 166 The third 

[diamond] in weight is the Florentine or Grand Duke, 
b. csp. in t Florentine flower-de-luce = 
Florentine iris', Florentine fresco (see quot.); 
Florentine iris, the white or pale-blue iiis (/. 
Florentind) ; Florentine lake (see quot, 1 854) ; 
Florentine marble (see quot.) ; Florentine 
mosaic, a k.nd of mosaic made by inlaying 
precicAis stones in marble or the like; Florentine 
pie = B. 3. 

*597 Gerarde Herbal i. xxxy. 48 The white Flower-de- 
luce is like vnto the ^Florentine Flower de-luce. 1854 
Fairholt Diet. Terms Art, * Florentine Fresco, Like 
common fresco, the lime is used wet, but in this mode it can 
be moistened and kept damp, and fit for painting on. 3^3 
Garden 20 May 353/x A large table bouquet, .of tall white 
*FIorentine Iris. 1822 Imisqn Sc. 4- Art 11. 413 ^Florentine 
lake. 1854 Fairholt DL/. Terms Art, Florentine Lake, 
a pigment prepared from cochineal. It is now obsolete. 
3706 Phillips ted. Ker-seyi ^Florentine or Landskip-Marble, 
a kind of Marble in which the Figures of Mountains, Rivers, 
Towers.. and even whole Cities are naturally represented. 
3854 Fairholt Did. Terms A rt, *F (orentine Mosaic. 1823 
Galt Entail III. 65 * A jigot o’ mutton, a fine young poney 
cock, and a *florentuie pye.' 

B. sb. 

1 . A native or inhabitant of Florence. Also a 
Florentine ship. 

3593 Raleigh Fight Rev. (Arb.) 16 Their Nauy.. 
strengthened with Florentines and huge Hulkes of other 
countries. 3599 Thynne Animadv, 11875) 45 The woorke- 
menne, beinge florentynes. x6o3 Shaks. All’s Well 1. ii. x 
The h'lorentines and Senbys are by Ih’eares. 1849 Macau- 
lay Hist. Eng. 1. 353 London, was, to the Londoner, .what 
Florence was to the Florentine of the fifteenth century, 

2 . A textile fabric of silk or t wool, used for 
wearing apparel. Cf. Florence 2. 

3545 Rates Cnstomho. Diij b, Florentynes Iprinted 
for a clothe. 18x9 Rres CycL, Florentine. ,z. species of 
satin or tweeled silk. *882 Caulfeild & S.award Dict.Needle- 
ivork, Florentine . ris a twilled .silk, thicker than Florence, 
which latter is, however, sometimes called by tlie same name. 


3 . Cookery, A kind of pie or tart ; esp. meat 
baked in a dish with a cover of paste. 

*5^7~7'9 Hake AVsow Powles Chnrchyarde iv. 11872) 
D lij. With Custardes, 'rarts, and B‘lorentine.s, thebanequet 
to amende, laxyoo B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, Plorentinc, 
a made Dish of Minced Meats, Cuirans, Spice, Eggs, &c., 
Bak’d. 1750 E. Smith Compieat Houseioife (cd. 14) 41 
A Florendine of a kidney of Veal. 1870 Ramsay 
V, led. 18) 326 A florentine (an excellent old Scottish dish 
composed of vealj, 

4 . The F lorentine dialect of Italian. 

1855 Milman Lat. Chr. (1864) IX. xiv. v. 207 That exqui- 
site all-admired Florentine, .has secured its undying fame. 

Hence SToTentiue v. trans., to cook or prepaie 
in the manner of a florentine (B. 3). 

3769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. 1x778) 337 To fiorei> 
dine Rabbits. 

t Flo-remtizing, pa. pple, or ppl. a, Obs. [f. 
li. Florentia Florence + -IZR,] 1 trans. Making like 
Florence; ox intr. Imitating Florence. 

3591 Sylvester Du Bartas i. ii. 943 Strife-full Ambition, 
Florentuing States : Bribes . . swaying Magistrates. 

11 Flores ‘ (fl50TZ2). Obs. [L. fores, pi. offos.J 
1. Old Chem. i See quot. 1706.) 

1663 Boyle Usefuln. Nat. Philos. I. n. 213 The same 
Aurum fnlminans being calcin’d with , . Flowers of Brim- 
.stone, till the Flores be burnt away. 1706 Phillips led. 
Kersey, Flores.. m Chymistry, the more subtil part.s of a 
substance separated from the grosser by Sublimation. 

2 nonce use. ‘ Flowers’ ol speech. 
a 1734 North Exam. 1. iii. § 04 One may also admire 
how the Author comes by these Flores of the Canaglia. 

11 Flores - (flj*r<?s), [Sp. ; pi. oi for Flower, 
a. ¥. indigo fore’] (See quots.) 

1858 SiMMONDS D/c/. Trade, T lores, z. commercial classi- 
fication of indigo, the best quality of dye from Nos. 7 to 9. 
3885 Balfour Cycl. India X'C.d.. 3)11. 333 South American 
[indigo].. Its qualities are distinguished as follows 1st, 
Flores ; 2nd, Sobres ; and 3rd, Cortes, 

Florescence (fiore’sens). [ad. flores- 

ceniia, f. L. forescent-em : see next and -ence.] 
The process of producing flowers or bursting into 
flower; the period or state of flowering. Also 
concr. Flo Wei'S collectively. 

3793 Martyn Lang. Bot,, Florescentia, Florescence or the 
Flowering season. The time when vegetables usually 
expand their flowers. 38x9 H. Busk Banquet i, 16 The 
grass. .Fragrant with sweet florescence. 1853 G. John- 
ston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. I. 124 All the Hieracia are erect 
throughout the process of florescence and semination. 

Florescent (flore’sent), a. [ad . h.fdrescent-em, 
pr. pple. oiforescere to begin to blossom, inceptive 
ai for ere : see Flourish.] Bursting into flower, 
flowering, lit. zx\Afg, 

3823 BlachiiK Mag. IX. 201 [They] will.. remain admired 
and florescent, when the essays of thy most witty emissary 
are superseded and forgotten. 

Floresche, flloresslie, obs. forms of Flourish, 
Floret ^ (flo>*‘ret). [ad. OF. forete, F.feurette, 
dim. of feur flower.] 

1 . Bot. One of the little flowers that go to make 
up a composite flower or the spikelet in grasses. 
Florets of ike disk, of ike ray (see quot. 1866). 

3673 Grew Anat. Plants \. v. § 38 (1682) 38 The outer 
Part of every Suit, is its Floret, .a B’loret is the Epitome of 
a Flower. 1785 Martvn RousseatCs Bot, vi. 69 The 
choke. . is an assemblage of florets which are beginning to 
be formed. 1807 J. E. Smith Phys. Bot. 456 Florets of 
the disk furnished with stamens only. 1866 'Jreas. Bot, 
The florets of the disk zxe. those which occupy the centre of 
the head of a composite ; florets of the ray occupy 
the circumference. 3877 F. E, Hulme Wild PL p. viii. 
Dandelion.— All the florets ligulate. 

2 . A small flower, a floweret. 

1793 E. Darwin Bot, Card., Loves of Plants 11, He. .Crops 
the young floret and thebladedherb.^ 3865 Ruskin Sesame 
led. 2) 192 These feeble florets are lying with all their fresh 
leaves torn, and their stems broken. 
flg. 3786 Miss A. Seward Lett. (xSxi) I. 150, 1 may one 
day present you with my poetic florets. 1822 Blackw. Mag. 
XL 424 Variegated by the florets of a superficial butornaie 
adulation. 

t Flo*ret Obs. [ad, OFx. forete (Fx.fcuret) 
floss-silk. GL Ferret .f A ] « FEB..ET.rA^ Only 
atirib. z-sfiOTcet-zil^^foss-silk. 

3583 Rates Customho. Eiv, Silk called Floret silk the 
pound contayning xvi, vnees. 1611 Cotgr. PHimet, course 
silke; floret silke. 1640 Scavage Table in '^xxxick. London 
(1766; 11 . 169 Ferret or Floret silk, 
lienee t Plo-retiu^. 

*775 Romans Hist. Florida 344 This mixture is carded 
zwX iAXXeAfloretimg. 

Floret, obs. var. of Fleoret 2, fencing-foil. 
Floreted (fl6®*reted), ppl. a. [f. Floret 1 + 
-ED 2.] Having florets, covered or ornamented 
with little flowers. 

1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV, v. xix, § 33 In bulging 
balconies, and floreted gratings of huge windows, 
f Flo’retry. Ohs. rare. In 7floritry,£Lovvretry. 
[? f. Floret, F loweret + -ey.] Flowery ornament. 

36x5 G. Sandvs Trav. in. 163 'J'he walls and arches., 
garnished with floritry. 1650 Fuller Pisgak i. 367 Ike 
Cedar was. .curiously carved with imagery of flowers. .Nor 
was all this flowretry . .lost labour. 

Florett6e, -etty, vars. of Fleurett:§e, 
tFlO’rey, floree. Obs. Fonus: 6 floray, 
florrey, flurry, 6-7 florie, -y, 6-8 florey, 8 
floree. [a. F. florie, of fleurie in same sense, 
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f. Jlmr flower. J A blue pigment consisting of tlie 
scum collected from the vat in dyeing with woad 
or indigo. 

1527 MS. Acc. R. Cihon^ Master pfEe^teh (Public Record 
Office), Hot dry flory, the li iii s. 1573 

Lirnmmg 4 Smalte or fiorrey being tempered in a shell 
with gunime water niaketh a blewe. 1640 Parktmson 
Theai. Bat. v. Ixiii. 602 Florey.. 'is the sctlmine of the 
d3'fat, while the cloth is upon the dj'ing a blew colour with 
Indico or Woade. 1721-1800 Bailey, B'loree^ Florey. 1858 
SiMMONDS Diet. Trade., F lores, powder blue or indigo. 

atirib. 1606 Peach am Drawing 58 Take Florey 
Blew and grind it with a little fine Reset, 
t PlOTiage. Oh. [badly f. dower, 

after foliage. Cf. ^t. Jleuragel\ 

1 . Bloom, blossom. 

1782 J. Scott Odes x.\% 26 And where the trees unfold 
their bloom, And where the banks their floriage bear. 

2 . * The leaves of flowers * (Webster Suppl. 1880). 
Floidate (fl69*ri|/t), ppl. a. In qiiot. floreate, 

[f, Jidrf)~ JldsA- -K\'% See -ate 2.] = next. 

^ xZ^ Soikeby t<i* Co.'s Cafal. 31 July 124 The first page, , 
illuminated in floreate scrolls. 

Floriated i^'ted ),///. «:. Alsofloreated. 
[f. as prec. + -ED h] Decorated or adorned with 
floral ornaments. 

184s Ecclesiologisf IV. 17 The floriated Cross. 2837 
Wood Cw/. Olj. Seas/wre 25 A floriated coronet. 

Jig, 1892 S(7t. Eev. 13 Aug. 183/2 The late mission to 
Fez, and the highly * floriated’ accounts of it. 

Floriation l fI 5 ori,«?i*J m). [f. as prec. + -ation".] 

a. A floral decoration, b. A musical flourish. 

1868 CussAXs Her. iv. do A Cross Moline with its floria- 
tions more expanded. 1893 Cent. Mag. Aug. 575/2 He 
continued the turie, with his accustomed floriations. 

Floricide(fld«»Tis3id). [t'L.fidrfy, 
pios flowcT +• -ciDB I.] One who destroys flowers. 

1841 Hor. Smith Moneyed Man 11. viii. 263 I cannot like 
a floricide, 

FloricomOUS (flori-k^mas), a. rare. [ad. late 
‘h. foricom-Ms crowned with flowers, f. Jloriij-jJlds 
coma hair (see Coma 2) + -ous.J 
tl. (See quot.) Obs.~~^ 

1727 Bailev vol. II, Floricomous, having the Top full of 
or aaorn’d with Flowers. 

2 . ZooL The distinctive epithet of certain sponges, 
the rays of which end in a bunch of curved branches. 
Floriculttiral (flf-, fl6»rik»*ltiural), a. [f. 
next + -ALl.] Pertaining to floriculture. 

182a Loudon Rncycl. Card. § 1626 Floricultural Cata- 
logue. 184s Florist's Jnd. 250 Royal South Loudoh 
Floricultural Society. 

Floriculture (flf?*-,flo>> rika^ltiiu). [f.L. /lbr(i)-, 
flos flower + Cultuke : after horticulture.]^ The 
cultivation of flowers or flowering plants, 

1822 Loudon Encycl Card. § 1559 Floriculture is ob- 
viously of limited interest, .compared to horticulture. 3876 
One o/ihe ‘600’ vi. 49 Displaying, .some ignor- 
ance alike of botany and floriculture. 

Floriculturist (fl^rik2?*ltiurist). [f. prec. + 
-1ST.] One who devotes himself to or is skilled in 
floriculture. 

1^9 Athcnxnm 6 Nov, 587 If you are a mere floricul- 
turist., the subject is exhausted. 

Florid (flf^'rid), a. [ad. (directly or through Fr. 
floritley Cotgr. in sense 6) L. fiorid-us (related to 
fiorere to bloom ; see -id), i.fior-,Jlds flower.] 
tl. Blooming with flowers ; abounding in or 
covered with flowers ; flowery. 

1656 Blount Glossogr.., Florid, garnished with flowers. 
xftS'i Milton P. L, vir. 90 The ambient Aire wide inter- 
fus’d Imbracing round this florid Earth, 
t b. Consisting of flowers, floral. 

1663 Boyle Occas. Rejl. in. iv. (16751 351 Those, who are 
wont to make Fires.. have generally displac’d the florid, 
and the verdent Ornaments of their Chimneys, 1678 
Vaughan Thalia Rediv., Drt/Azsfy 70 Bring here the florid 
glories of the Spring, a 3682 SiR T. Browne Tracts (1684) 
91 Florid and purely ornamental Garlands are of more 
tree election. 

2 . Jig. Profusely adorned as with flowers ; elabo- 
rately or luxuriantly ornate. Often in somewhat 
disparaging sense “ Excessively ornate. 

a. Of composition, speech, etc. : Abounding in 
ornaments or flow’^ers of rhetoric ; full of fine words 
and phrases; flowery. 

1636 Cowley Piudni’. Odes Notes Wks. (1710) I. 238 
Apollo is., the God of Poetry, and all kind of Florid Learn- 
ing. 3638-9 Burton's Diary 13828) IV. 331 He made 
a very florid speech. 17x2 Addison Sped. N o. 321 ? 3 The 
Expressions are more florid and elaborate. 1782 V. Knox 
Ess. (1819) II. Ixi. 17 .Several of the poems.. are florid to 
excess, 3834 Scott Wav. xiv, He possessed that flow of 
natural, and somewhat florid eloquence, which, [etc.) 3878 
Morle y O/V. Misc.y Vauvenai’gucs 6 The florid and 
declamatory .style of youth. 

b. Of a person or his attributes : Addicted to the 
use of flowery language or rhetorical ornament. 

1671 Gumble Ep. Ded., This Subject re- 

quired a. .more florid Pen than mine. 1693 Vioo'oAih.Occanf 
L 364 He took holy orders . . and became a florid Preacher. 
3733 Pope 317 In florid impotence he speaks. 1759 

RoBERT.soN ///.y/..S'<r<9/. (1817) 211 A copious and florid writer. 

c. Of attire, manners, methods of procedure, etc. : 
Highly ornate ; showy, ostentations. 

3816 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 172 Whole years of. . 
florid and unnatural patronage. 3833 Thackeray 


comes 1 . 231 A florid apparel becomes some men, as .simple 
raiment suits others. 3876 C. M. Davies Unortk. DontL Zg 
The ritual is altogether of a more florid character. 

3 . Spec, in technical use. 

a. Music. (Seequots. 1879, 1S88.) 

1708 [see Figurate a. 4.]. 3774 Burney Hist. 

1 . vi. 80 Our florid-song, .is not always sufficiently sub- 
servient to poetry. 3873 Ouseley Mas. Form ix. 49 Vary 
the accompaniments by introducing more florid figures. 
1879 Grove Did. Mns., Florid. Music in rapid figures, 
divisions, or passages, the^ stem of the simple melody 
bursting forth, as it were, into leaves and flowers. 1888 
Stainer & Barrett Did. Mtts, Terms, Florid counter- 
point, a counterpoint not confined to any special species, 
but in which notes of various lengths are used- 

b. Arch. Enriched with decorative details. 

<1:1704 Evelyn Architects ^ Archit., Misc. Writings 

(1825)422 How oddly would . . the spruce and florid Corinthian 
[become] a T uscan entablature.^ 3833 J. Smith Panormna Sc, 

Art 1 . 151 The next [style] is often called florid, as if it 
■were richer in ornament. 1838 Murray Hand-bk. N. Germ. 
Ill The exterior, in the mo.st elegant florid Gothic. 1886 
Willis & Clark Cambridge 11 . 526 A florid style of J acobean 
architecture. 

+ 4 . Of blooming appearance ; strikingly bean- 
tifui or attractive ; brilliant. Of colour : Bright, 
resplendent. Obs. 

1642 H. More Song 0/ Soul n. ii. i. y, Slight proofs cannot 
well fit In so great cause, nor phansies florid wdle. 3664 
Bulteel Birinf/icax 2,3 The bewitching appearance of a florid 
beauty. 3677 Plot Oxfordsh. 58 It gave the skin so florid 
a whitene&s, that, [etc.] 11725 Butler Serm. vi. 113 Florid 
and gaudy Prospects and Expectations. 3770 H. Walpole 
Verlue's Anecd. Paint. <1771) IV. 140 The weeping- willow 
and every florid shrub ..are new tints in tne composition of 
our gardens. 

5 . Of the complexion (or the colour of a part of 
the body) : Rosy or ruddy, flushed with red. 

1630 Jer. Taylor Holy Living ii. § 4. 101 When it [our 
beauty] is most florid and gay, three fits of an ague can 
change it into yellowness. 3663 Phil. Trans. I. 118 Of 
a very florid clear Complexion. 3707 Floyer Physic. 
Pulse-Watch 60 High florid Colour in the Cheeks. 3783 
Gibbon Decline <§• Fall III, xlviii. 45 His complexion was 
fair and florid. 3800 Med. Jrnl. IV. 155 The gums - . 
became florid on the third day, 3863 Trollope Belton 
Estate iii. 26 A decidedly handsome man with a florid face. 

t b. Of the blood : Bright red (i. e. arterial). 

3650 tr. Bacon's Life Cf Death 64 The lively and floride 
bloud of the small Arteries. 3733 Arbuthnot Aliments 
121 The Qualities of Blood in a healthy State are to be florid 
when let out of the Vessel. 1797 M. Baillie Morb. Anal. 
(1807) 40 A florid blood must have been always circulating 
between the lungs and the left side of the heart. 

6. Flourishing, lively, vigorous ; in the bloom of 
health. Now rare. 

3636 Artif. Handsom. 76 Like snow in summer, falling on 
green and florid trees. 1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 
31 The circulation of the blood and humours become thereby 
more florid. 3713 Steele Guardian No. 2. ? i I.. attri- 
bute the florid old age 1 now enjoy, to my constant morning 
walks up Hedington-Hill. 3723 Pope Odyss. iv. 1096 With 
florid joy her heart dilating glows. 3748 Hume Hum. Und. 
i. 10 Bodies, .endow'd with vigorous and florid Health. 1858 
Carlyle P'redh. Gt. II. vi. ix. 128 Wilhelmina, formerly 
almost too florid, is gone to a shadow. 

Florida (flp*rida). The name of a State in the 
extieme south-east of the United States, used atirib. 
to designate things connected with it in origin or 
manufacture : as riorida-water, a perfume similar 
to eau-de-Cologne, largely used in the United 
States ; Ploarida wood, a hard wood obtained, from 
a species of dogwood, having close grain, and much 
used for inlaying- work by cabinet-makers iJOent. 
Diet). 

1883 Fisheries Exkih. Cctial. ^ (ed. 4) 360 Bahama and 
Florida sponges are about equal in texture and value. 3884 
R. Wheatley in Harper's Mag. June 59/1 Merchandise 
sucli as Florida water. 

Florideous (flori'd^gs), a. Bot. [f. mod.L. 
Floride-se (f. L, fidridus Florid) + -otjs.] Belong- 
ing to the Floridese, an order of Algae, or having 
the characters of that group. 

3884 [See FAvella]. 

Floridity (hf^ri’diti), [f. Florid a. + -itt.] 
«= Floridness. 

3713 Steele Guardiati No. 42 1* 3 The Merit of his Wit 
was founded upon, .the tossing up of a Pair of Rosie Jowles 
. . Hi.s Reputation, .rose in proportion to his Floridity. 3759 
Darwin in Phil, Trans, LI, 527 That these haemorrhages 
were from the pulmonary artery .. appears from.. the flori- 
dity, xBsto Blachw. Mag. VII. 312 There is nothing of 
this flutter and floridity in the poems of Mr, Anster. ^ 3S33 
Hqw'Itt Seasons 152 We soon perceive the floridity of 
nature merging into a verdant monotony. 1883 Century Mag. 
XXVI. 9 1 7/1 They were, .dressed with a certain floridity. 

Floridly (flp*ridli), adv. [f. Florid a. + 

In a florid manner ; esp. with respect to speech, _ 

1^7 H. StubHe in Phil. Trans. II. 50b Their Spleen is 
Triangular. .and floridly red, 3667 H. More Div* Dial, 
n. xiv. (1713) 131 You have apologized more floridly and 
rhetorically for me than [etc.]. 1739 Cibber Apol. (1756) 
I. 40 By endeavouring to be floridly grateful I talk’d non- 
sense, i88x Macm. Mag. XLlIl. 386/2 A floridly sensa- 
tional religious novel. 

Floridness (flf>*ridnes). [f. Florid a. -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being florid ; exuberant 
freshness of liveliness, brightness of ruddy hue ; 
lavishness of oroament8.tion. 

3661 Feltham Resolves n. Ixx, 337 Some of the Ancient 
Grecians , . deriving it [cHneing] from the AfutEnity and 


Floridness of the warm and spirited bloud. 1664 Evelyn 
Sylva 631 Allured it is likely by the Fiorid- 

ness of the leaves. 1769 Wesley frnl. 2 July, Her language 
is . . simple, without . , affected floridness. 37716 Priestley in 
Phil. 'Tram. LX VI. 231 The floridness of the arterial blood. 

F'raser’s Mag. X. 8 Refinement. .tames down the 
floridness . . of the imagination. 1842 Ibid. XXVI. 639 A 
clustering floridness sometimes conceals a flaw in the pillars. 
1889 Bruce Pla?i£. Negro 153 The man of ripe years has all 
the mental floridness of a boy. 

FloriferOUS (floriTeros), a. [f. la. Jldrifer {i. 
Jldrif)-, jdds -f -fer bearing) + -ous,] Producing 
flowers. Hence Plori'feronsness. 

1636-81 Blount Glossogr., Floriferous. 3678 T. Jordan 
Triumphs Land, ii, A Verdant Hill, which the Floriferous 
hand of Nature had Crown’d with [etc,]. 3727 Bailey, vol. 
II, Floriferousness. 3796 C. Marshall Garden, xix. (1813) 
345 The dwarf sort, .is not so floriferous as the large. i88x 
Pract. Gardener China Roses, .none are more floriferous 
than these. 1882 Garden 2^^, Feb. 134/3 Its extreme flori- 
ferousness compared with that of any of the others. 
fig. 3879 Meredith Egoist 1, Prel. 5 This laughter 
of reason refreshed is floriferous. 

I'lorificatioai (flo«:rifikvi’Jan). \ie..'^x.floriJi- 
cation, flower T--FiCATroN.] The ac- 

tion of producing flowers; the process of flowering. 

1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre' s Stud. A'Vtif. (1799) H. 92 
Without. .enquiring what might be the particular use of 
the florificatlon. t8z8 in Webster. 

Florifbrm (floa-rif^jm), a. [f. L. Jldrif)-, Jlds 
flower -f- -FORM.] Having the form ot a flower, 
1803-37 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed._ 3) ^8 Floriform. 
1835 Kirby I lab. «§• InsL Anim. II. xiii. 14 The aperture 
being round in some [Crinoideans] and floriform in others, 

tFlori'geroUSf Obs.— ^ [f. L. Jldriger 

flower-bearing (f. fldrf)-, fids flower + -ger bearing) 
+ -ous.] Bearing flowers. 

3727 in Bailey, vol. IL 1775 in Ash. 

Florikan, floriken (floa-rikan, -ken). Also 
9 florican, -ikan, -ikin. [Of unknown origin ; cf. 
the synonym Flanderktn 2.] * A name applied in 
India to two species of small bustard, the Bengal 
Florican {Sypheotides bengalensis, Gmelin) and the 
Lesser Florican ( A. Latham) ’ (Yule). 

3780 Munro Narrative (1789) 199 The floriken, a most 
delicious bird of the buzzard kind. 3863 Speke Discov. 
Nile 58, I shot a new variety of florikan. 

t Fjo'rilege. Obs. [a. Fr. forillge, or ad. 
xxio&.L.Jldrllegiiim: see next] e=-next 

a. 3663 Rea {title) Flora.. or a Complete Florilege, fur- 
nished with all Requisites belonging to a Florist. 

b. 1653 Biggs New Disp. r 290 Which.. have not bin 
sucked and elaborated (like the Bee) .so miich out of, either 
the poison of somes dotages and uncertain principles, or 
others Florilege and Analect. 1727-41 in Chambers Cji-rZ 

Florilegixim (flo-H Ird^izJm ). [m od. L. , f Jldri- 
leg-zis flower-culling, f. Jddrf)-, Jlds fiowtx legdz'e 
to gather; a literal rendering of Gr. difOoXo'^iov 
Anthology, after the analogy of spjcikgium.] a. 
lit. A collection or selection of flowers ; used 
transf in the title of a book (see quot.). b. A 
collection of the flowers of literature, an anthology. 

a, 3733 Land. Gaz. No. 4901/4 A compleat Florilegium 
of all the choice Flowers cultivated. 

b. 1647 C. Harvey Synagogtte xxvi. 9 The fiorilegia of 
celestiall storye-s. 1716 M. Davies A. then. Brit. m.Crii.Hist. 
4 Antonius SchoiWs Ciceronian Florilegiums. 3815 Southey 
Let. 15 Aug. (1856) II. 423 Some [of Kirke White’s poems] 
. . must hold their place m our popular Fiorilegia as long as 
the English language endures, 3870 Lowell Study Wind. 
373 We have made but a small florilegium from Mr. HazUtt’s 
remarkable volumes. 

f Also in anglicized form l*loriTegy. 

3621 Bp, Mountagu Diatribes 29 Glossaries: Florilegies. 
Florimania ( flo^rimF^-nia). [f. l..Jldrfy,Jlds 
flower •+• Gr. ^wavia madness (see Mania).] A mania 
or * rage * for flowers in general, or for one parti- 
cular sort or species of flower. 

3822 Loudon Encycl. Card. § 34 This florimania seems to 
have declined and given way to a taste for exotics. 

So Plorimanist [see -ist], one possessed by flori- 
mania. {Cf.F.^orimane.) 

3822 Loudon Encycl. Card. § 44 The number of flori- 
manists. .was much more considerable towards the middle 
of the last century. 

Florin (florin). Forms : 4-9 flLoreiL(e, 4-7 
ALoreiii, -eyne, 5 (floran), floryne, (floring), 4, 
8- florin, [a. Fr. Jlorin = Pr., Sp. IL 

Jiormo, f. flower, the coin 

originally so called having the figure of a lily 
stamped upon it 

Some of tlie early forms can hardly be distinguished from 
those of the synonymous Florence ; there is no direct 
etymological connexion hetween the two words, though 
the ‘ flower ' from which the Florentine coin took its name 
may have been used with allusion to the name of the city.] 
1 . The English name of a gold coin weighing 
about 54grs., first issued at Florence in 1252. 

3303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 6201 f>ere key foncle k« 
cofre fut.Of florens, and of goldrynges. <11400 Octouiem 
396 A palmer.. bad for that chyld so bold^ Weil many 
floreyne. C1470 Henry Wallace ix. 252 This blythis me 
mekill mor, Than off floryng [v.r. floringis] ye gaiff me 
sexty scor. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huoti Ixviii. 234 They 
left not in y« abbey the valewof a floren. 1633 Fuller Ck. 
Hist. ir. i. § 38 Yet in afeer-Ages the Arch-Bishop of 
Canterburie’s Pall was sold for five thousand Florenes, 
1765 Blackstone Comm. I. i. viii. 313 Edward the black 
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prince, .imposed a' tax of a florin upon every heartB, in Ms 
French' dominions. tv, Sismondi^s ItaL Rejf, iv. 83 

The republic of Florence, in the year 1252, coined its golden 
florin, of 24 carats fine, and of the weight of one drachm. 

2. An English gold coin of the value of six 
shillings or six and eightpence, issued by Edward 
III. 6bs. exc. Hist. 

1480 Caxton CJu'cn. Eng. ccxxv. 231 The floreyne that 
was callid the noble pris of vj shillynges viij peip of ster- 
lirwes. 1568 Grafton Ckron. 11. 256 The king made 
a newe coyne of Golde and named it the Floreyn. ^ 1697 
Evelyn Nmnism. i. 4 Our golden Florens in the reign of 
Edward III. iSfld Crump Banking x. 222 Coinage of 
England. .Edward III. Gold. Florin, half-florin. 

3 . The English name of various coins current at 
various times on the continent, a. Gold coins. 

x6ii CoTGR., FlariHy a Florin, or Franc : an ancient 
colne of gold in France, worth ijs. sterl. : not currant at this 
day. 1811 P. Kelly Gww. Cambht X. 177 The gold 
florins are chiefly current in the countries on the banks of 
the Rhine, passing generally for 2 Rixdollars current, 
b. Silver coins. 

1716 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Mrs. ThisiletJvim:^ie 
26 oept. The laws of Austria confine a woman’s portion 
not to exceed two thousand florins. 1737-41 Chambers 
Cycl- s.v. Florin, As to silver Florins. .Those of Genoa, &c. 
were worth about 8 'd. sterling. 1831 Sir J. Sinclair Corr. 

II. 200 He.. pays no more than eigiit or ten florins Polish 
money, which is four or five shillings in Erigland. 1873 
OuiDA PascarU l. 13 We only want a few florins. 

4. An English silver coin of the value of two 
shillings, first minted in 1849 . 

1849 Lond. yrfiLiz May 149 The new two shilling coin 
is to be called a florin. 

Floripo’udio. Also 8 ftoripendio, jaoripondy. 

[a. ftoripondio, ad. xao^Xj.floripondmmi app. 
f. la, fidr^J^Y-iflos ^osRftx pondus weight.] 

The Spanish name oftwo Peruvian species of datura 
or thorn-apple, D. arborea and D. sangtiinea. 

1604 E. G[rimston] tr. Acosta’s Nat. Mor. Hist, Indies 
IV. xxvii. 283 Flowers .. of excellent scent, as those which 
grovve vpon a tree termed by them Floripoiidio or carry 
flower {orig. has only', ‘which some call^ Floripondio 'J. 
1745 P. Thomas yrnl. Anson’s Vey. 92 The Floripendio 
is a tree which bears no fruit, but only Flowers like Bells, 
1768 J. Byron Warn Patagonia 218 Their gardens are 
full of noble orange-trees and flori-pondies, 1815 W. Bowles 
Missionary vin. 178 Above, The floripondio its rich trellis 
wove. i856 Treas. BoL, Floripondio, Datura sanginnea. 

Plorische, florise, jaoris(s)li(e, florisse, 

obs. forms of Flourish. 

Floriscope (fl5a*risk^mp). Less correctly flora- 
scope. [f, L. flos flower + Gr. -amvos 

looker.] An optical instrument for inspecting 
flowers. 

1847 Craig, Florascope [and so in later Diets.]. 1889 
Uc Honseh. 30 Nov. 6 A pocket microscope and Floriscope, 

Florist (flp*-, flo®*rist). [f. L. Jldr-, Jlds flower 
-b-lST. Cf. ¥t. Jleuriste^ It. Jiorista.l One who 
cultivates flowers; one skilled in knowledge of 
flowering plants ; also, one who raises flowers for 
sale, or who deals in flowers. 

1623 Sir H. Wotton in Reliq. Wotion. 407 It hath given 
me acquaintance with some excellent Flori.sts (as they are 
stiled). 1678 Vaughan Thalia Rediv., To his Books 47 
Choice Flow’rs, all set and drest By old, sage florists. 
X718 Freethinker No. ii T*/ She will watch .. as a Florist 
does a Bed of Flowers in the Spring. 1808 Pike Sources 
Mississ. III. 210 This father was a great naturalist or rather 
florist: he had large collections of flowers, plants, &c. 187* 
Earle Philol. Eng. Tongue % 251 They differ as the flowers 
of the flori-st differ from those of nature. 

Floristry (flf^'ristri). [f. prec, -1- -rt.] collect. 
The objects on which a florist exercises his skill ; 
garden-flowers as a whole. In quot. attrib, 

1822 Loudon EncycL Card. Index, Florists or floristry 
gardeners 2079, 

Plorisngent (flo^risi^'d^ent),^. [i.X.. Jldr{t)-t 
flower + sugent-em, pr. pple. of stlgHe to suck,] 
Sucking (honey from) flowers : applied to certain 
birds and insects. i88g in Cent. Diet. 

Floritry: see Floretby. 

IToroun : see F'leuroh. 

11 Floruit (flo»*ri<w:iit). [L., 3rd sing. p_erf. indie, of 
Jloj’ere to ^oviTis\i. OS. habitcLtl\ Occasionally used 
for : The period during which a person * flourished’, 
1843 Liddell & Scott Greek- Eng. Lex. Pref., The date 
of each Author’s ‘floruit’ is added in the margin. 1882 
Saintsbury Hist. Pr. Lit. Pref, 9 The Index will be 
found to contain the date of the birth and death, or, if these 
be not obtainable, the Jlorttit of every deceased author 
of any importance. 1890 H. W. W.^tkins Bamptoit Lect. 
ii. 100 Professor de Groot puts his life at a.d. 63-135, and 
his Jioruii in the reign ot Trajan. 

Florula(fl6®Ti/na).[asifL.y<?;W<2,dim.of/Jrti 

(see Flora L] A small flora or collection of plants. 

*847 Gray 'Lett. (1893) 347 That makes a very homoge- 
neous florula. 1853 KIane Grinnell Exp. vi. (1856I 46 My 
limited florula, gathered as I made a few hasty walks. 

Flomlont (fio®*-, flpT'wlent), a. [ad. lu.Jldm- 
lejit-us, i. Jldr-, Jlds flower,] ^ a. Abounding in 
flowers, flowery, b. In decorative art ; Consisting 
of depicted flowers. 

a. IS9* R. D. Hypiterofomachia 91 Turning upon the 
florulent ground. 1670-81 in Blount Glossogr. xSflo A. 
Steele in W. S. Crockett Minstrelsy Merse 11893) 160 Nor 
name those balmy, spicy dells Though florulent they be. 


b. 1859 H. S. Cuming in Tml, Archxot. Assoc, XV, 227 
Florulent scrolls in relief upon a mat ground. 

Hence Plo-ruleiitaess. in Bailey vol. IT. 

t Flo*ry, OSs. rare. Also flore. [?f. OF. 
jdoTjJtezir flower ; cf. OY.Jlard ppl. adj.] 

1530 IFills Inv. N. C, (Surtees 1835) 109 A fflorie of 
golde & a signet of golde. Ibid. ^ A. flore of gold enameld 
with blew & j stone in it, 

Flory (flO'»‘ri), a. and sb.^ Sc, 

A. adj. Showy, vain. 

X783 Sir J. Sinclair Observ. Sc. Dial, xoz Flory. .showey, 
vain. ^ i8zi Scott RedgamitUt Let. xii, The words ‘ flory 
conceited ebap *. 

B. sb. A conceited, frothy fellow, 

1757 H, I. Player’s Scourge 5 A pedantic foolish flory, 

Flory, «. Her. : see Fleury. 

Flory-boat. (See quot.) 

1867 Smyth Sailor’s VVord-bk,, Flory-boat, a local term 
for boats employed in carrying passengers to and fro from 
steamers which cannot get Mongside of a quay at low- 
water. 

Florys(e)h(e, flor(y)scliyii, jfloryse, ja.o- 
ryss(li')e, obs, forms of Flourish. 
t Floscanpy. [a. med.L.yf<?T campt lit. ‘ flower 
of the field’.] vSee quot. 1398.) 

X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. xciii. (1495) 647 
\Flos campi is a lytyll floure with a small stalke and the 
floure is red as blood], c 1430 Ttoo Cookery-hks. 31 Sette 
on euery pompe a flos campy flour, c 1440 yPrk Myst, xli. 

366 Haill 1 floscampy, and flower vyrgynall. 
t Flo'SCle. Obs. [ad. L. Jldsculus ; see Flos- 
CULE.] A flower. 

1599 A. M. tr. GahelhonePs Bk. PJtysicke 41/2 Infunde 
theron, of the beste oyle Olive, as much as wille cover the 
floscles. Ibid, (at end). Expos. . . wordes . . derived of the 
Latines, ‘floscles, reade flowers’, axjyo C. Smart Hop 
Garden 176 The hop.. began to hang Its folded floscles 
from the golden vine. 

FlOSCUlar (fip'ski^nSA), a. [f. L. Jldscul-tts 
little flower (see Floscule) -f- -ar.] 

1 . Composed of floscules or flowerets. 

X793 Martyn Lang. Bot., Flosculosus Jlos, a floscular 
flower. 1845 Lindley Sch. Bot. vi. (1858) 82 Flowers 
mostly floscular. 

2 . ? Flossy, fluffy. 

1823 Nesv Monthly Mag. IV. 6 An ample violet-coloured 
chlaina of floscular cotton. 

+ FlOSCIlla'tioJl. Ohs. rare-^ G [f. "h. Jloscul-us 
(see Flosuule) + -ation.] A flower (of speech) ; 
an embellishment or ornament. 

1651 Fuller AhelRediv., Huss 19 That.. with rhetoricall 
flusculations [j-fc] I should endevour to adome his me- 
morialL 

Floscule (fl^'skisfifl). [a. F. JloscuUy ad. L. 
fdscul-tiSj dim of Jlds flower.] 

1 1 . Something in the shape of a little flower. 

X669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 53 What remained was 
a bright styriate floscule. 

t b. An embellishment or ornament (of speech). 
Obs. Cf. Qgc. floskel. 

1669 Sir K. Digby’s Closet Open. To Rdr., There needs no 
Rhetoricating Flo.scules to set it off. 

2 . Bot. A small blossom of a composite flower; 
a floret. 

1785 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. vl 67 Giving the names of 
Floscules or B'lorets to the little component flowers. 1805 
Edin. Rev. VI. 85 Each single anther will constitute a 
male floscule. 1828 in Webster. 

t Flo'sculent, a. Obs, [incorrectly f. as prec. 
4--ULENT. (Or is it a misprint for JlorulentTj\ 
Of speech or a speaker : Flowery. 

1646 J. Hall Horse Vac. 104 But for private friendship, 
had it not onely allowance, but also praise, the Holy 
Spirit would not so oft have beene flosculent, when Hee 
touched here. 1652 — Height Eloquence p. vi, Endea- 
vouring either an exact flosculent or delightfully formed 
speech, ..... 

t FlO’SCUlet. Obs. raj'e-^, [f. as prec. -b -ET.] 
A little flower ; in quoty%-. for an infant. 

1648 Herrick Hesper. (1869) L 133 Your owne faire print 
was set Once in a virgin flosculet, Sweet as your selfe. 

Flosculose (flpskwbu-s), a. \i. h. Jldscul-us 
Floscule + -OSE.]. =Flosculous. 
x866 Treas. Bot., FlQSCuliizA\. Flosculose). In mod. Diets. 
FlOSCUlous (flf?*skbn3s), a. [f. as prec. + -oua.] 
tl. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of flowers ; 
having the savour of flowers. Ohs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. n. vi, 97 A dry and flos- 
culous coat [of the nutmeg], commonly called Mace, a 
— Tracts (1684) 2j§ Putting the dried Flowers of the Vine 
into new Wine to give it a, .flosculous race or spirit, 

2 . Abounding with flowers, flowery, rare. 

1676 in Coles. 1824 PmeuARu Welsh Minsir. 13 Thou 

flosculous and fimitful fair one 1 

3 . Bot. a. Composed of floscules or florets. 

178s Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. vi. 68 The Flosculous 

flowers, or such as are composed of florets, 1845 Lindley 
Sch. Bot. vi. (1858) 84 Flowers either flosculous or radiant, 
b. Of a floret : Tubular. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 198 Corymhife^, the 
florets of which are flosculous in the middle. 1870 Bentley 
Bot. (1887! 594 Coryntbifera, the plants of which have either 
all tubular tflosculous) and perfect florets ; or [etc,], 

tFlose, Obs. rare^'^. [Cf. Floss 2 .] ? To 
be shaggy. 

X3.. B E. Aim, P, B. X689 Faxe fyltered, & felt 
flosed hym vmbe. 


(! Flos-ferri (flp’sfe'rM). Min. [L, ; flower 
of iron ’.] A coralloid variety of aragonite, often 
fonnd with iron ore. 

1748 Sir j. Hill Hist. Fossils 344 This species is. .called 
Flos Ferri. 1878 Lawrence tr. Coiia’s Rocks Cle^, 

51 Flos-ferri is formed in great perfection in the Stynan 
iron-mines. 

FlosIlCflfJb-yA'*- Obs.exo.dial. Also 3-4 floselie. 
[See Flash ; cf- also Flush .rA 2 ] 

1 . A pool ; sometimes, a stagnant pool overgrown 
with reeds, etc. ; a swamp. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter lxxxvii[i]. 5 [4I, I am wened, in ilka 
land I'o i>a.s j?at ere in flosche falland. 1789 D. Davidson 
Th, Seasons 12 When . . powheads spartle m the oosy flosh. 
187s Lane. Gloss., Flosh, water, or a watery place, 
b. h'ansf. A pool (of blood). 
a X400-S0 A lexander 2049 Sike secures were of blude . ^ , 
fat foies ferd in he flosches to be fetelakis. 

2 . attrib. i.Cl, FLUSH 2 c.) 

1847 Halliwell, Flosk-hole, a hole which receives the 
waste water from a mill-pond. Sussex Gloss. 

Flosli (flrf)> (See quot.) G 

1874 Knight Diet. Meek. L 889^2 Flosh (Metallurgy), 
a hopper-shaped box in which ore is placed for the action 
of the stamps. - « 

tFloslied, ppl, a, Obs. rare-K [app. f. F, 
(sole) Jioche (see L'loss 2) + -ed.] Made to resemble 
floss-silk. 

1548 Hall Chron. (1809) 517 Men apparelled like wilde 
men. .their bodies.. covered with grene Sylke flosshed. 
Floss ^ (flf’s). dial. In Orkney and Shetland : 

A collective term for reeds, rushes, etc. 

1623 in Barry Orkney Isl. (i8o5> App. 467 That no 
persone shall.. pull floss .. before the first of Larnmas, 
1793 Statist. Acc. Scoil. VII. 524 The tenants paid in 
kind.. floss or reeds. 1866 Edmondston Shetl, ^ Orkn. 
Gloss., P’loss, the common rush. 

Floss ^ (fl^^s). Also 9 dial, floose. [Of doubt- 
ful origin. Possibly an adoption of some form of 
OF. Jloscke down, pile of velvet ; also as adj. in 
soyejlosche (mod.F. soie Jioche) floss-silk ( ==It. seta 
Jloscia). Possibly, however, there may have been 
a native Eng. or Scandinavian word Jloss cognate 
with Fleece. Cf. mod.Icekyftij* nap of cloth, Da. 
Jlos plush (recorded from 17th c.), and Cleveland 
^idX.Jloss-seave the cotton-grass ; also Flose vl\ 

1 . The rough silk which envelopes the cocoon of 
the silk-worm ; also see quot. 1835. 

1759 Pullein in Phil. Trans. LI. 56 The common silk- 
pod, with all its floss, weighs usually but three grains, X835 
Ure Philos. MamiJ 3 Silk which occurs in entangled tufts, 
called floss, is spun like cotton, 
b. transf. (see quot.). 

1846 Smart, Floss, a downy substance in some plants. 
1847 Longf. Evang. i. iii, Hair, like the silken floss of 
the maize, hung over his shoulder. 

2 . Silk in fine filaments ; = Floss-silk. 

187X B. Taylor Faust (1875) II. i. iii. 2a Silken threads 
and silken flosses Here must play their parts, 1889 A. N. 
Carter in Century Mag. Nov. 37/2 Old velvet embroidered 
with gold and floss. ^ _ 

3 . A flossy surface; also, a quantity of flossy 
particles ; fluff. 

1784 Henley in Bech/in'd s Vaiheh (1868) x6o note. The 
wrong side of tapestry will represent more truly the figures 
on the right, notwithstanding the floss that blurs them, 
than [etc.]. 1850 Bamford Tim Bobbin’s Wks. Gloss,, Floose, 
the flyings of wool or cotton. 1871 Nafheys Prev. ^ Cure 
Dis. I. iv. 1 21 When woven thick and with a floss, it is 
warm. X891 Labour Commission Gloss., Floss, the small 
particles of fibre in the dust given oflf in the processes of the 
manufacture of textiles. ^ 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as ^oss line, thread, wig, 
yarn. Also Floss-silk. 

1894 Daily News 7 May 5/1 Men fish with a ‘^floss line, 
and one, two, six, or more natural flies on a hook. 187a 
MacElrath Diet. Cofnmerce(yie:hst^TxZ'jg)*Flos$-fhread, 
a kind of soft flaxen yarn or thread, used for embroidery. 

■ mwN Horse Subsec., % Leech(iZZz) 28 The coach** 


1864 J. Brown ^ , . 

man’s red face and *fioss wig. 


[a, Ger. ^osts in 


Floss 2 (fl^s)- Metallurgy. 
same sense : see Float j-^.] 

1. a. (See quot.) b- (See qtiot.) e. ^Jloss-hole 
(see below), 

a. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 509 Floss of the puddling fur- 
nace is the fluid glass floating upon the iron produced by 
the vitrification of the oxides and earths which are present. 

b. 1839 Ure Diet, Arts 711-2 White cast iron.. is em- 
ployed., for the manufacture of steel, and is then called 
steel floss, or lamellar floss. 

c. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 702 The floss, or outlet of the 
slag from the furnace. 

2. Comb.\ floss-hole, (d) *a hole at the back 
of a puddling-fumace, beneath the chimney, at 
which the slags of the iron pass out of the furnace ; 
[h) the tap-hole of a meltiag furnace ’ (Knight), 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts 708 The excess of slag is allowed to 
run off by the chio or floss hole. s88i Raymond Mimng 
Gloss., Floss-hole, a tap-hole. 

Floss ^(fl^s). rare-\ [Of doubtful genuine- 
ness. Ger. Jlosz has this sense ; perh. the title of 
The Mill on the Floss (where Floss is a proper 
name) led Carlyle to think that the word existed in 
the same form in Kng, Cf, Flousk,] A stream* 
186s Carlyle Fredk. Gt. V. xix. iv. 472 There is one 
dirty stream or floss (HUnerfliese, Hen-Floss) which wan- 
ders dismally through those recesses. 
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FLOSS SILK. 


FLOUHCE. 


Flossifiea’txon, erroneously for Flobifioation. 
xSsB Webst-er citt& Med. J^epas. 

Floss sili» Alsofl.ox-,fiosli-silk. [f. Floss 2, 
after F. soie floe he . 1 a. The rough silk broken off 
in the winding of the cocoons, d. This rough silk 
carded like cotton or wool and used chiefly in the 
manufacture of common silk fabrics, c. Untwisted 
filaments of silk used in embroidery and crewel- 
work. 

X759 PuLLEiN in Phil, Trans. LI. 55 It was covered with 
some floss-silk. i8ao Scott Ivdnkm yXn,, The fiox-silk’ with 
which the billet was surrounded, a 18/^6 Landor hnag. 
Cmv. Wks. 1846 II. 53 The truckle bed of Valour and 
Freedom is not wadded with fiosh-silk. 2863 Ouida Held 
in Bondage (1S70) 89 Will you be kind enough to hold this 
skein of floss silk for me ? 1884 J. Payne Tales /r. A rabtc 
I. 17 He found himself upon a couch, stuffed all with floss- 
silk- 

atirih. 1847 Smith Ckr. Tadpole v. (1879) 50 A bnght 

blue stock, worked with floss silk sunflowers. 

Flossy (%*si), a. [f. Floss rAS + .r!.] Re- 
sembling floss or floss-silk ; floss-like. 

1839 Bailey Fesius xx. (1848) 266 Flossy, tendrilled locks, 
*874 T. Hardy Madding Crowd I. xxviii. 306 A thick flossy 
carpet of moss. 1884 Dmly News 10 Nov. 3/x Chenille 
embroideries brightened by. .the flossiest of silks, 
i^ot ^ (fl^). Now only Sc. [repr. OE. ^flot 
(in flotsmeru floating grease), or a. QN.flot ( =Sw. 
flott)y f. weak grade of root of Fleet v. Cf. Flo- 
TESSE.] * The scum of a pot of broth when it is 
boiling’ (Jamieson). 

23.. E. B. A Hit. P. B. 1012 As a fumes ful of flot pat 
vpon fyr boyles. 

Flot’-^ Mining. [?var. of Float sb. 

(sense 20 a).] (See quot, 1881.) 

2747 Hooson MinePs Diet. Ij, Some of these Flots carry 
good Ore where never Vein was yet Discovered. 2882 
Dakyns in Nature No. 620. 473 The word ‘flot* is a 
miner’s terra for ore lying between the beds, or at certain 
definite horizons in the strata. In text-books flots are 
generally called * flats ’ or ‘ flattings 
Flot, obs. form of Float. 

Flota (flJu'ta). [^.S^.flota fleet.] ^ 

1 . The name given to the Spanish fleet which used 
to cross the Atlantic and bring back to Spain the 
products of America and the West Indies. Also 
gen. 

2690 Child jDise. Trade Pref. B. ivb. The arrival of 
the Spanish Flota, ^ 2763 Shenstone Elegies xiv^WbAt 
envy’d flota bore so fair a freight? 1796 Nelson 28 
Sept, in Nicolas Eisp. II. 284 , 1 believe I can destroy their 
Flota. 

^ 2 . "I erroneous use. A floating barrier (see quot.). 
2777 Watson Philip Jly IL xix. 180 For the greater 
security of. .the work, a flota, one thousand two hundred 
feet long, was constructed of barks, bound together , . with 
..beams pointed with iron, resembling a file of pikes. 

Flotage, Flotation, Flotative ; see Float-. 
Plotasxt (fl^“*tant), a. Her. [ad. ’Bx.flottantf 
pres. pple. of flotter to float] (See quot 1828.) 

2620 Guillim Heraldry in. xxvi.(i6i2^ 183 He beareth 
azure an Harpey with her wings disclosed her Haire 
flotant. 2828-40 Berry Bncycl. Her. Ij Flop ant ^ a term 
used in blazon to express anything flying in the air, as 
a banner floatant, or displayed— it is likewise applicable to 
anything swimming. 2868 Cussans vii. 105 Tied., 
with ribbon, the ends flotant. 

’tFlotclx. Obs. rare. [Variant form of Flttoh.] 
1623 Fletcher & Rowley Maid of Mill iii. i. He shall 
be hang’d in flotches : The dogs shall eat him in Lent. 

tFlote, jAI Ohs. Also 5-6 flot, 6 Sc, floit. 
\ 0 ^. flota wk. masc. »= MDii. vhie,, ON. flote ; see 
Float sb. In sense 2 ad. %^.flota\ see Flota.] 

1 . A fleet or flotilla. 

O, E, Chron. arm. J975 Naes se flota swa rang, c 2275 
Lay. 2155 Humber king and his flote. .comen on Albanac 
his lend. 2375 Barbour Bruce in. 601 He had na ner 
socouris Then the kingis flote. C2470 Henry Wallace 
IX. 98 The lakest schip, that is his flot within. 2577 in 
Hakluyt Voy. (1599) I- 296 The good ship named the 
Primerose, shalbe Aamirall of this flote. 

2 . -Flota i. 

1673 Ray foum. Low C. 484 The Longha [in Sevil], where 
the Merchants meet about the affairs of the flote. 

t note, sb.^ Obs. [a. OY. flote fern., company 
of persons, multitude— Pg. :~pop. 
L. type yiotia,, prob. f.Teut. ^flot- weak grade of the 
toot oi^fleutan Fleet v. in the sense * to flow ’. 

The Sp* and Pg. words also mean ‘fleet of vessels’, and 
in this meaning are prob. adoptions of theTeut. word ap- 
veanng as Olii .flote, OK.foia wk, masc., f. the same root 
in the sense * to float The mod. sense of F.Jlotie, fleet, 
is Wieved to have been adopted from Sp. in the i6th c.; 
the older sense is still current in certain phrases, but is 
popularly regarded as a transferred use. It. yxasfotta, 
frotia,jloiia in both senses, but their relation to the F. 
word is doubtful.] 

A company, troop; also, a herd (of cattle), a 

shoal (of fish), 

1300 AT. 2444 (Cott.>, 0 fee bai had a sellyflot. 

e xvto Haveloh 738 pere he made a litel cote To him and 
to hise flote. <*1375 pfoseph of Arim. 28 Joseph ferde W- 
fbren and be flote folewede. a te\!cr>-sp Alexander 27^ 
Aithire with a firs flote in be fild metis. 2523 Douglas 
Mfieis yiu, V. 191 Italians nurlis on him in a flote. 2603 
"Hott ATHxy Plutarch* s Mar. 343 A great flote of dolphins. 
2<S47 iii.B>hcbvt Hisi.\Bisc.Eovt, Eng. 1. v. 17 The Goths, 
Vandals . . and other flotes of people that about these times 
,, were weary of their own dwellings. 
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t Flote, Obs. Also 7 float. [Of doubtful 
formation: either f. FlotjA^ or back formation 
from floien^ Flotten.] irans. To skim ; «= Fleet 
v.'^ I. 

1573 Tusser Hush. xlix. (1878) 108 Gehezie his sicknes 
was whitish and drie, Such cheeses, good Cisley, ye floted 
too nie. 2669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. 270 Floating of a 
Cheese, Is the separating the Whey from the Curd. 

t Flote, Sc. Obs. Also 5 floyt^e, flot. 
[Conjectured to be a variant of Flute z/.] trans. 

? To trim with ‘ fluting Hence Flowing vbL sb. 
(used cotzer. and attrzbi). 

1473 in Treas. Acc. Scotl. I. 16 To the sammyn jj. 
dowblatis iji elne of braid claih to flote thaim. 1474 Ihid. 
23 To by stufe and fioting for the Kingis doublat. 1492 
Ibid. 188 Quhyt fustiane to floyt a dowblat of dwn sattiii. 

Flote, Flote-grass, obs. ff. Float, Float- 
grass. 

Floter, obs. form of Flutter. 
t Flotesse. Obs. Also 5 flotyce, -yse, 6 
flotes, flattesse, flats. [Perh. the pi. of Flot sb^^ 
taken as sing. It may however represent an un- 
recorded F. derivative of floter to float.] Scum or 
grease floating on the surface of a liquid ; esf. 
skimmed fat, dripping, 

c Promp. Pare. 168/1 Flotyse or flotyce of a pott or 
other lyke, spnma. 2531 Tindale Exp. 1 John v. 21 
Doest thou make of God.. one that had lust to smell to 
burnt flotesse? 1536 Lett, iff Papers Hen. V/I/,X. 175, 

4 stone of flattesse. 1548 Records Urin. Physick y. 18 Be- 
syde these is there often tymes [in the urine] ns it were a 
flotes or fa ttynes on the topp. 2585 and Pt. good Huswifes 
lewell 12 Frie them with butter or flats, 

t Flo'tlier, Obs. rare~~ K In 3 fl. fiopre, [cf. 
OE. yisetira pi. flakes of snow (cited by Junius).] 
A flake (of snow). 

<ri275 XJ Pains of Hell 74 in O. E. Misc. (187a) 149 Mo 
saulen [rolieb I'Or sucche wo we pane be flopre in be snowe. 

Flotilla (fl<?trla). [a. Sp.y^d/zZ’dt, dim. of flota 
a fleet: see Flota.] A small fleet; a fleet of 
boats or small vessels. 

2711 Land. Gaz. No. 4800/1 The Flotilla.. was sail’d. 
1739 Lei. in Eescr. Wmdward Passage (ed. 2) 3 They 
commonly dispatch a few Ships into Europe, who . . carry an 
Account of what is on Board the Galleons and Flota. The 
Ships are stiled the Flotilla. 2801 P. Somerville in A. 
Duncan Nelson (1806) 198 The enemy's flotilla in the bay 
of Boulogne. 1826 H. N. Coleridge West Indies 125 
A flotilla of fishing or passage boats. 2838 Carlyle Fredk. 
Gt. (1865) IL VI. iii. 155 Sailing, .in silken flotillas gayer 
than Cleopatra's, down the Elbe. 

Flotsam (flpTsam). Forms: 7iioatsam, -son, 
flotsan, -sen, -zan, 7-8 flotzam, 7, 9 ja.otsom(e, 
7~9 flotson, 9 flotsum, (dial.) floatsome, 8- 
flotsam, PS?, floieson . floitaison') 

late L. type ^flottationeni^ f. ^flottdre) O?. floter 
to Float.] 

1 . Law, Such part of the wreckage of a ship or 
its cargo as is found floating on the surface of the 
sea. Usually associated with Jetsam. 

[Liber Niger A dmiralitatis cxxxvl. (2871J I. 82 Pippe de 
vin flotants, balles de marchandises on autre chose quel- 
conque comme floteson.] 2607 Cowell Interpr.^ Flotsen 
alias (Flotzam), a 2688 tr. Blocks Bk. Admiralty (1871 ) I. 
83 Pipe of wine floating, bales of goods, or any other thing 
whatsoever, as flloatson. 1708 J. Chamberlayne St, Gt. 
Brit. I, II. ix. (1743) 81 To the Lord High Admiral belongs 
..a Share of all lawful prizes, Lagon, Flotson, and Jetson. 
28x4 Scott Diary ii Aug, in Lockhart, The goods and 
chatties of the inhabitants are all said to savour of Flotsome 
and Jetsome. 1853 Act 26-17 Viet, c. 107. § 76 All Goods 
derelict, jetsam, flotsam, and wreck brought or coming into 
the United Kingdom. 

b. transf. andy%. Sometimes used jocularly for 
‘odds and ends’, 

2862 All Y. Round i June 235 Turkey buzzards were 
.searching for flotson and jetson in the shape of dead Irish 
deck hands, ^ 2884 R. Buchanan in Harper^s Mag. Sept. 
^/i A mania for buying all sorts of flotsam and jetsam, 
if /tz/. (See quot. 1804). 

2804 Duncumb Herefordsh. I. 213 Floatsome, timber, etc, 
accidentally carried down a river by a flood, 1890 in 
Gloucestersh. Gloss. 2894 Daily News 23 Nov. 6/7 How far 
the water has gone down may be gathered from the flotsam 
caught in the willow boughs, 

3 , Newly ejected oyster-spawn. 

2879 CetsselTs Techn. Educ. lY. 154/1 Floatsome. 2882 
Standard 28 Feb. 5/2 The spawn or ‘flotsom' emitted from 
the bivalves. : 

t Flotte, ///. ct. Obs. rare. [Cf. Flotten and 
Flote Skimmed. 

2557 Tusser yoo Points Hush, Ixxii, Their milk pannes so 
flotte, that their chee.ses be lost, 

Flotte, obs. form of Float .f 3 . 
t Flo'tten, ppl, a. Obs. Also floten. [pa. pple. 
of Fleet and 2.] 

1 . Flooded with water. 

260X Holland Pliny I. xviii. xviii, 577 They were woont 
to cast their seed-corne upon the floten ground. 

2 . Skimmed. Flatten viilk\ ^imxniSk. 

2600 W. Vaughan Direct, for Health (26,33) 72 Browne- 
bread cnimmed into . - flotten milfce. 2608 Armin Nest 
Ninn. (2880)48 Fed with the.flottin milke of nicetie and 
wantonnesse. 26x4 Markham Cheap Hush. n. i, (2668) 72 
Bring them [Calves] up upon the Auger, with flotten milk. 
1662 K, W. Char. Coxcomhs(^i^y 30 Flotten cheese, 2722 
in Bailey. 


fg. 2632 Quarles Dizi. Fancies n. xxviii. (2660) 60 We 
Fleet the Mornings for our owu Design ; Perchance the 
Flotten Afternoons are thine, 

FlO'tter, V. Sc. [Hreq. of Float?;. Cf. Flod- 
DER.j irans. To overflow, wet. Hence Flottered, 
Flotiterin^, ///. adjs. 

1513 Dougla-s .lEneis xi. i. 72 With flottyrit herd of teris 
all beweip. Ibid. xni. iv. 24 Chekis wait of flotterand teris 
greite. 1827 I'ennant Papistzy Stornld 23 The flotter’t 
table maist was steepit Wi’ claret-dubs. 

Flotter, cbs. f. Flutter. 

Flouck, Floud(d e, obs. ff. of Fltjke, Flood. 
t PlOTIgllt, Z'. Obs. rare~ [perh. a dial, word, 
f. OE. ^flohta or ON. yiohte (icel. flotli) flight, 
f. root of Flee v."] intr. To flee, take refuge. 

2556 Abp. Parker Psalter cxxxix, 7 From thee.. how can 
I fly : or whether shall I flought, 

Flougllt, var, form of PLOCHT. 

Floub, obs. pa. t. Flat. 

Flouke, obs. form of Fluke, 

Floum, var. form of Flum, river. 

Flousice (flauns), sb.^ Also 6 jSownse, 7 
flowiice. [f. Flounce z'.'*] 

1 . A sudden fling or jerk of the body or a limb; 
a plunging or flopping movement. 

2583 Stanvhurst Aeneis n. (Arb.) 50 They [two serpents] 
doe frisk with flownse to the shoareward. 2802 M. Moore 
Lascelles III. 36 The instrument was lodged in the shark’s 
body, which, after several dreadful flounces, sunk. 2810 T. 

J efferson Writ. (1830) IV. 244 A gripe of tlie paw, or flounce 
of the tail, may be our fortune. 2863 Barnes Dorset Gloss., 
Flotmce, a flying stroke. 

b. A splasti. 

2622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman ef A If. 11. 293 The 
Manner . . as soone as he heard the flownce of the fall, 
presently cryde out Hombre a la mar. 

2 . A quick movement of the body, expressing 
impatience or disdain. 

2751 Johnson Rambler 282 T12 He sometimes pre- 
sumed to mention Marriage ; but was always answered with 
a Hoot, and a Flounce. 2878 Mrs. Stowe Pogatme P. i. 5 
Nabby turned her batch of dough over with a final flounce, 
as if to emphasize the statement. 

Flounce (flauns), sb.^ [Alteration of earlier 
Frounce, prob. due to the influence of Flounce v.'^ 
(The alleged AF. flounce, quoted in Skeat’s Etym. Diet, 
(Suppl.), is a mkprint for fo'unce bottom (of a basin).] 

1. ‘An ornamental appendage to the skirt of a 
lady’s dress, consisting of a strip gathered and 
sewed on by its upper edge around the skirt, and 
left hanging and waving.’ (W.) 

1713 Swift 4* Vanessa From Fans, and Flounces, 

and Brocades. 1795 S. Rogers Words Mrs. Siddons 59 The 
grey Dowager, in ancient flounces. 2862 Miss Braddon 
Lcuiy Audley iii. aj She was shaking out the flounces of 
the .silk dresses. 

transf. 2799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 220 The tramp- 
ricks should also be . . well drawn all round close to the 
bottom, .not leaving the hay in a flounce at the .skirts. 2892 
Baring-Gould In Troubadour Land x. 230 Two limestone 
blocks fallen from the precipices above, lying on the flounce 
of rubble near the bottom of the promontory. 

2 . Mil. The leather flap closing the holster-pipe. 

1833 Regul. Instr. Cavalry i. 206 Take off the right-hand 

glove, unbutton the flounce, and push forward the cloak [etc.]. 

Flounce (flauns), Also 6 flounse, 7 fllownce. 
[Agrees in sense and form with Norw. flunsa to 
hurry, w^ork briskly, Sw. dial, flunsa to fall with a 
splash ; but as the Scand. words are not known earlier 
than the 18th c., and the Eng. word not till the 
16th c., historical connexion cannot be proved.] 

1 . intr. To go with agitated, clumsy, or violent 
motion; to dash, flop, plunge, rush. Also with 
away, out, oic. 

2342 Udall Erastn, Apopktk. 283b, Alexander, .flounced 
[ethic dative] into the floudde. 2639 Fuller Holy 
War IL xxviii. (1647) 80 He commanded them all at 
once to flownce into the river. 2736-7 Mrs. A. Gran- 
ville in Mrs. Delany's Life ijr Corr. 588 We flounced 
into great holes of ice and snow, enough to swallow up 
coach and horses. 2762 Mrs, Sheridan Sidney Bidulpk 
II. 228 She flounced off the chair to the other end of the 
room. 2784 tr. Beckford's Vathek (1868) 94 He flounced 
from the water like a carp. 2843 Vagw!: Ward. Berkmglio It 
233 So saying, Mrs. Carraway flounced off in a passion. 
1865 Carlyle GA IX. xx. ix. 163 Upon which My 

Lady flounces out in a buff, 2876 T. Hardy Etheiberta 
xxxi, Picotee flounced away from him in indignation. 
fg. a 2734 N0RTH Lives II. 365 He thereupon resolved to 
flounce through. 2760 Fooif?. Minor 11. Wks. 1799 1 . 260 One 
flower [of speech] flounced involuntarily from me that day. 

b. To flounce down ; to flop down. To flounce 
over', to turn over abruptly. 

278$ Mad. D’Arblay Diary 25 Dec., I . . escape by mere 
miracle from flouncing down plump in all their faces 1 2852 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom’s C. xxxvii, Tom flounced over, 
. .disarranging everything. ^ 1835 Thackeray Newcomes II. 
299 Rosey’s Mamma flouncing down on a chair. 

2 . intr. To make abrupt and jerky movements 
with the limbs or body ; to throw the body about ; 
to plunge, flounder, struggle. Also with about, up. 
Usually said of bulls, horses, or aquatic animals. 
To flounce it, said of a woman dancing. 

1609 Holland A mm. Marcell. xvi. xii. 77 After his hor.se 
had flounced & floundered with his heeles in the soft and 
clarhmiemud. 1641 J, Shute Sarah Sf Hagarirt^q) 109 When 
one hath struck a great fish, he plungeth and flounceth. 
1704 J. Trapp Abra-Muli ni, i. 1292 Whales .. Now 
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FLOUR. 


flounc’d and panted on the slimy Beach, c 1710 C. Fiennes 
Diary (18B8) 217 Giving him a good strap he fflounc’d 
up agaihe, 1728 Moegan Algiers II. iii. 252 Laughing 
^to oehold them [infants] flounce about and struggle for 
Life in the Water. 1779 Wesley Wks. (1872) IV. 165 One 
of them [his po t-horses] began to kick and flounce, without 
any visible cause, Catlin N. Amer. Ind, (1844) I. xvii. 

120 Trinkets, and ribbons, in which they flounce and flirt 
about. 1851 Mayne Reid Scalp ^ Hunt, vii. 53 Some of 
them [women] flounced it in polka jackets. 

iransf. and fig. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. xi. yiii. § 14 
Waters long dammed up, oft-times flownce, and flie out too 
violently, when their sluces are pulled up. i588 Bunyan 
Jems. Sinner SavedifiZS) 60 Wood that is green will rather 
smother .. and crack, and flounce, than cast a brave light 
and a pleasant heat. Ibid. 90 It [despair] will make a man 
. .flounce and fling like a wild bull in a net. 

3 , 4 "fo express displeasure or ill-temper by 
agitated movements. Obs. Also To flouiue into 
a temper. 

1702 Steele Funeral m.\\, 'Tis in vain to flounce, and 
discompose vour self. 1756 Foote Eng.fr. Paris u. Wks. 
1799 1. 118 If you flounce, I fly. 18S3 Longm. Mag. July 
294 The little German gentleman flounced into a temper. 

^ Ik. trails. To dash or drive with violence ; to 
fling with a flop or splash. Ohs. 

1583 Stanyhu rst a ends r. (.A-rb.) 38 What seas thee ter- 
ribil hither Haue flounst ? 1714 Hearne Duct. Hist. (ed. 3) 
I 184 At last it broke, and by the fall of large Pieces of it 
into the Abyss, flounc’d up the Water. 1719 A. Smith 
Lives 0/ Highwaymen 11. 321 He is flounc’d thence into 
the Sea, 17^4 Mrs. Bennett III. 107 She flounced 

the door in hxs face. „ ^ t- 

Plounce (flauns), [Alteration of Frounce 
V . : cf. Flounce 

ti. traits. To curl, frizz, trim. Obs. 

1672 Wycherley Love in Wood in. iii, Let me Prune, and 
Flounce my Perruque a little. 

2 . To adorn or trim wdth a flounce or with flounces ; 
also transf. 

1711 Addison Spect. No. 129 r 5 She was flounced and 
furbelowed from Plead to Foot. 1:737 Pope Let. in Style 
Ladv Wks. 1824 Vlil. 406 They have got into the. .fashion 
. .of flouncing the petticoat so very deep, that it looks like 
an entire coat of lutestring. 1749 H. Walpole Lett.pfi,si) 
11. 170 He has .. flounced him.self with flowering shrubs. 
1814 Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Life{x^io) I. 274 Striped 


1814 Miss ^ ttt - 

muslin to flounce my gowns. 1818 hla£kw. Mag. 111. 403 
It must take scores and scores of yards to flounce her. 1841 
D'Israelx Amen. Lit. (1S67) 523 The tarnished piece was 
drawn out of the theatrical wardrobe . . [and] flounced with 
new scenes. 1863 H. Marry at Year in Sweden II. 308 
Its basement flounced round with trees. 

absoL 1734^ B.age Barham Downs 1 , 171 T-hey could trim, 
flounce, and furbelow to admiration. _ 

riounce (flauns), adv. [The vb. stem so used.] 
With a flounce ; wdth a sudden jerk or flop. 

igSs StanyhurstA^wA' in.(Arb.) 89 Flounce to the stars 
towring thee fire, lyke a pellet, is hurled. 1604 Meeting of 
Gallants 2T Pie fell flounce into the saddle. 1707 Farquhar 
Beaux* Stratagem ii. i Wks. 1892 11 . 260 He comes flounce 
into bed. ^ , .. _ 

riounced (flaunst), ppt. a. [f. Flounce v. 

+ -ED hj Adorned or trimmed with a flounce or 
with flounces. 

1727 Swift Baucis ^ Philemon Wks. 1755 IIL 11. 36 Her 
petticoat .. Became black sattin flounc'd with lace. x86a 
hliss Yonge Countess Kate ii. (1880) 13 They will do nothing 
all day long but try on flounced gowns. 

Floniicing (flairnsig), vhl. sbP [f. Flounce 
zi.i + -iNG- k] The action of the vb. Flounce. 

1601 Deacon & Walker Answ. to Darel 190 The gallant 
..keepes a flouncing ai d frisking about. 1679-80 Sir C. 
Lyttelton in Hatton Corr. (i878'2i3 What w^-* y> fioumsing 
of y® hors and my own endeavors 1 soone was free. 1727 
A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. II. xliv. 133 Pie turned 
Tail on us, and with great Flouncings, made towards the 
Shore. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) Y 1 . 245 To prevent 
his flouncing, they cut off the tail with an axe. 1874 
Blacxie\S'^ 5 ^-C-«/A 10 A little floundering and flouncing 
in deep bottomless seas of speculation. 

PlotULCiug] [flairnsir)), vhl. sb? [f. Flounce 
z/.^-f -iNG k] a. The action of putting a flounce 
to a garment, b. concr. A flounce j also, the 
material of which flounces are made. 

1765 Goldsm. F/tr. IF. _iv, I do not know whether such 
flouncing and .shredding is becoming even in the rich. 1863 
Mrs. Whitney Gayworthys II. 53_The pink muslin was . . 
too dressy, perhaps, with its four little flouncings. 1873 — 
Other Girls Y. 97 She tossed a long flouncing over her 
sewing-table. 

fig. 1891 Month LXXIJI. 247 Those who merely dabble 
in good works may find time . . to deck themselves out in 
such flouncings of vanity. 

iFlouncing’ (flairnsiij), ppl. a. [f. Flounce v. 
-f -ING That flounces : said chiefly of animals, 
aqualic animals ; plunging, tossing. 

1700 B1.ACKMORE Job 179 Canst thou stand angling on the 
banks of Nile .. And thro the flood the flouncing monster 
draw? 1708 Prior Epil. to SmitJis Phaedra 4- Hippol. 15 
Six flouncing Flanders mares. 1806-7 J. Bkresford Miseries 
Hu,m. Life (1826) vi, Hearing the roof of a crazy coach 
groan . . beneath the flouncing weights of a dozen pon- 
derous passengers. 1837 Wheelwright tr. Aris^opltanes 1 . 
330 Why beatest thou the sea with flouncing 02,j-s? 
fig. 1830 Examiner 790/1 The heroine of this flouncing 
trumpery, yclept a tragedy. . 

iFlOTllLder (flamndoi), Also 5 floundre, 

flownder, -dre, fLondyre, 7 fl-aurder. [The 
phonoloey' seems to show that the immediate source 
is KY.foundre (14th c., Black Bk. Admir. II. 
102) a=s OF. Jlondre (still current in Normandy) ; 


app. of Scandinavian origin : cf. ON. Jly^ra (j— 
*^unprjbn~)j MSw., Sw., Norw. flundra., I)a- flyti-' 
der\ mod.Ger. has Jlunder. but this is given by Ges- 
ncT in 1 6th c. as only an English name (Kluge). 

The MHG. vluodtr of the same meaning is related by 
ablaut to Flathe, and cannot be directly connected with 
flounder', but the latter may possibly be from a nasalized 
form of the same root.] 

1 . A small flat-fish, Plemvnectes Flesus. In the 
U.S. applied to various other species of flat-fish. 
Prov. As flat as a flotmder. 

a 1450 Fysshynge wyth an angle (1883) 30 The flounder is 
an holsom fisshe. 1313 Bh. Keruynge xw Babees Bk. 282 
Ease, flounders, sole. 1622 Peacham Coinpl. Genii. y. xxi. 
(1634) 254 The Eele and B'lounder are two greedy Fish and 
bite at the redde worme. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. H ist . (1776) VI, 
174 Fish . . that continually crawl at the bottom ; such as 
the eel and the flounder. <21843 Hood 'Po Tom Woodgfle 
vi. Or are you where the flounders keep, Sorne doz^en briny 
fathoms deep. 1856 Kane A ret. Expl. II. vii. 77 \ ou came 
in upon four of us down as flat as flounders. 

2 . Someihing resembling this fish. a. dial. = 
Fluke 2. b. Seequot. 1874. 

a. 1833 Cooper Sttssex Gloss., Flounders, animals found 

in the livers of rotten sheep, called in Somerset, S. 
1883 in Hampslu Gloss. . 

b. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek. I, 2 Flounder, a slickin^- 
too! who.se edge is used to stretch leather for a boot front in 
a blocking or crimping board. 1873 lire’s Diet, Arts HI. 
100 After this, the fronts are regularly placed on a block, 
being forced into position by an instrument called the 
flounder, and tacked to their place. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., txTflounderflshery, flounder- 
like adj. Also flounder-lantern, a dial, name of 
the common flounder; flounder-man, a hawker of 
flounders; flounder - moutli, a mouth like a 
flounder’s, a largemouth; \vh.tnQeflottnder-mottihed 
adj. ; flounder' s-bead (wbale), a bottled-nosed 
whale, 

1884 Pa// Mall G. 20 Sept. 2/t The *flounder fishery is 
looking up again. 1630 Massinger Renegado ni. i, To 
firke your belly vp ^flounder like. 1700 Congreve Way of 
World V. 77 Hawkers, with Voices more Licentious than 
the loud *Flounder-man’s. 1672-93 BrickntakePs Lament. 
in Ro.vb. Ball. II. 40 The cryer he bawl’d. And there with 
his * flounder- mouth loudly he yaul’d. i66j Cowlf.y Cutter 
of Caiman St. iv. vi. She . . rails at me like a * Flounder- 
mouth’d Fish-woman. 1724 Mrs. M. Davys Reform d 
Coquet [1752) no You great Flounder-month d Sea-calf. 
1717 in S. Dale Hist. Hamvich Tab. xiv. The Bottle-Head 
or *FIounders-Head-Whale. , 

Kounder (flau'iidoi), .fA^ [f, next vb.] The 
action of the vb. Flounder. 

1867 F. Tv^mcis Angling xiv (1880)486 The fish gave one 
flounder. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Eur. iv. (1894) 105 
With a graceful flounder I was presently landed in safety 
upon a . . ledge. 1887 Sir R. H. Roberts In the Shires li. 
33 His horse . . after a severe flounder, regained his le:g.s. 
rionnder (flau-ndai), v. Also 6-7 fiunder. 
[Of obscure etymology. 

Perh. an onomatopceic blending of the sound and sense of 
various earlier words; cf. Founder 5/. (OF. fondrer). 
Blunder, and the many vbs. with initial JL expr^sing 
impetuous and clum.sy movements, Wedgwood and Skeat 
compare Dn.fiodderen, to flounder in mire, to flop about : 
see the dialectal Flodder v., which may have affected the 
development of the present word.] 

1 . inlr. In early use, to stumble (cf. Founder v.). 
Subsequently, to struggle violently and clumsily; 
to plunge, roll and tumble about in or as in mire ; 
also (with on, along, etc.), to move on with clumsy 
or rolling gait, to struggle along with difficulty. 

Trt rf!nr- nluno'e : + to ‘ shy’ {at an 


Of a horse: To rear, plunge; fto 
object). 

1592 Wyrley Armorie lor My foot did slide and.. 
Flundring, almost flat on earth I go. a 1623 Fletcher 
Woman’s Prise ii. iii, If she flownder with you, Clap spurs 
on. 1687 Dryden Hind <5- P. ni. 301 He champs the bit . . 
And -starts a side, and flounders at the cross. 1733 Somer- 
ville Chase in. 135 Another in the treach’rous Bog Lies 
flound'ring. 1S34 Medwin Aftgler in Wales I. 291 He lost 
his balance, and man and fish lay floundering together in 
the rapid. 1840 Thackeray (1872) 184 You 
flounder in mud at every step.’ 1861 Hughes PomBrown 
<9 j^ ii. (1889) 17 The four-oar floundered on ahead. 

quasi- 

1694 Congreve Double- Dealer vj. v, You wiU but flounder 
yourself a-weary. i8i6 Chalmers Let. vo. Life II. 66 With 
the risk of floundering its uncertain way through [etc,], 
b. transf. and fig. 

1684 H. More Answer 2m The Remarker, in the very 
entrance, shuffles and flunders, 1728 Pope Du 7 te, i. 120 
The Hero, .wrote and flounder'd on in mere despair, 1807 
W. Ikving Salmag. (1824) 202 He dashed off to a ball, time 
enough to flounder through a Cotillion. 1822 PIazlitt '1 able' 
t. Ser. II. V. (1869) 123 They flounder about between fustian 
in expression, and bathos in sentiment. 1863 Garlyle 
Fredk. Gt. VII. xviii. v. 178 The poor Princes mmd did 
flounder a good deal. - , j 

1 2 . trans. To cause to flotmaer : to contouncl, 
embarrass. Obs. 

1634 Gayton Pleas. Notes m. ii. 74 He . . fell into Cocy tus 
. .where floundred extreanily and uncouthly accoutred, yet 
he resolv’d to call for no helpe. 1683 H. More Paraltp. 
Proph. IS4 Those Interpreters, .flunder and confound all. 

1 3 . To flounder up : to choke up (a water- 
course). Obs. [Cf. Flodder zi.] 

1576 in W. H. Turner SeUci. Rec. Oxford 385 The 
streame behinde Oseney ys so floundred up that the water 
cannot passe . . The dyches . . are so floundred up wtH flaggs 
and fylth. 


t 4 . inir. Of soil: To fall in. \ZLO'^ .fondrer 
in same sense.] Obs. 

X774 G. White Selborne xx. (1789) ^77 A .. muen too 
loose and mouldering, liable to flounder, and threatening to 
overwhelm them [Sand-martins] and their labours. 

Hence Kowaiderer, one who flounders. 

1836 Hor. Smith Tin Trump. (1876) 343 Learn this ye 
flounderers in the traps Of insulated lines and scraps. 

E*ioii*iider-flat, v. mnee-wd. trans. To make 
‘ as flat as a flounder 

1819 Coleridge xxx Lit, (1S36) 1 1, up Warburton 

could never have wooed by kisses and won, or he would not 
have flounder-flatted so just and humorous .. an image 
into so profound a nihility. 

Floundering (flau-ndoriq), ^ vbl. sh. [f. 
Flounder v. + -ing^.] The action of the verb 
Flounder; a plunging, struggling, or stumbling ; 

also fig. . , ' 

1726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle zsx, I was . . m danger of . . 
having my Brains dash’d out with his^ Hoofs in nis 
Floundering. 1868 Less. Mid. Age 202 A little floundering 
for words., might add to the impression made^by this 
speaker. 1883 it^tk Cent. S^S A floundering that 

may only plunge us deeper into the mire. 

Floundering (flairndoriq\ ppl a. [f. as prec. 

-t- -ING ^.] That flounders ; plunging and tossing ; 

stumbling. Also/[^. .. 

1502 Nash Pierce Penilesse Eijb, Report (which our 
moderners clippe flundring Fame). 1642 H. More Song of 
Soul 1. i. xvii, Th’ unruly flundring steeds wrought h^is 
confusion. 1832 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 'ioms C. vm, The 
swollen current and floundering masses of ice. 1887 1. A. 
Trollope What I reijtember 1. xvii. 346 I he postboys., 
dismounted from their floundering horses. 1887 Saintsbury 
Hist. Elizab. Lit. i. (1890) 12 There is nothing here of 
Wyatt's floundering prosody. 

t Flou-nderMn. Obs. [Comic perversion of 
PTanderkin, after Flounder sb.'^ or v.] A con- 
temptuous designation for a Dutchman. 

a 1668 Davenant Ne2vs from Plymouth ni. Wks. (1673) 
X3/1 On our allegiance We must not suffer it, by your leave, 
Flounderkin. iAV. v. 29/r. 

Flour (flauej), ^A Forms: 3 toe, 5-6 flonre, 
5--7 flowre, 5— 8 flower, 4— flour. [A specific use 
of Flower ; cf. F. fleiir de famne the ‘ flower * or 
finest part of the meal. 

Johnson 1755 does not separate the words, nor does he 
recognize the spelling flour.^ Cruden s Concordance 

1738 recognizes the moaern distinction.] 

i. Originally, the ‘ flower ’ or finest quality or 
meal; hence, the finer portiori of meal (whether 
from wheat or other grain) which is separated by 
bolting. Also, in modem use, the ordinary name 
for the meal or farina of wheat as opposed to that 
obtained from other grain. 

^•1230 Gen. ^ Ex. 1013 Kalues fleis, and flures bred, And 
buttere. 1340 Avenb. 210 Zuyeh difference ase^ per is., 
be-tuene bren and flour of huete. c 1400 Lanfranc sCirt^g. 
46 Take mel roset..smal flour of barly & medle hem 
togidere. 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 14 Floyre of ryce ppu 

grynd also, c 2440 Promp. Parv. 168/ 1 Flowre of mele, 
farina, sifnila. 1533 Elyot Cast. H elike 11. xi. (1541) 28 b, 
Breade of fyne flowre of wheate . . is slowe of digestion. 
i69t Txroa Wisd. Dictates 21 Milk, Water, and Flower, 
seasoned with Salt are rare Foods for them [Children]. 
1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 259 Rub a little 
of the butter into the flour. 1809 Pinkney 1 7‘av. France 8 
In a lonc^ voyage . . flower will not keep. 1846 in Baxter 
Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 3 When perfectly ripe and 

ground into flour, it [Indian corn] is said [etc.]. 1872 Yeats 
Techn. Hist. Comm. 36 The art of obtaining flour from corn 
.. was known to the Egyptians. 

b. as type of whiteness. ^ 

Barbour Bruce viii. 232 Hawbrekis, that war qubit 
as flour. axiw»BirEglam. 949 Kepe we thys lady whyte 
as flowre. , , r ^ 

'j'C. In figurative phrase : To holt all the flour \ 
to investigate a matter thoroughly. Obs. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. ii. iv. 24 He now had boulted all the 

2 . By extension, a. The fine soft powder ob- 
tained by grinding or triturating seeds, farinaceous 
roots, or other alimentary substances, b. Any 
finely-powdered dry substance. \ 

a. 1660 F. Brooke Le Blands Trav. 399 They make 
flower also of fish dryed in the Sun. 1836 M.acgillivray tr, 
Humboldt’s Trav. XXV. 378 The valuable plant J^ropha, 
of which the root . . affords the flour of manioc. JSSS Ogilvie 
SuHl, Flour-of-musiard, the seeds of mustard, dried, pow- 
dered, and sifteL jZyg Eftcycl, Brit. IX. 348/2 Dusting 
them [artificial flowers] with fine powdered glass or potato 
flour to represent the bloom. 1889 Cpit. Diet. s. v. Flour, 
Flour of meat, a fine flour made of dried meat. 

b. t'1400 Lanfranc* s Cirurg. 99 Flour of bras brent. 

X670 W. Clarke Hist. Nitre 88 If it [gunpowderl 

should be in flour, or fine powder. 1880 W. H. Vv ardell 
in EncycL Brit. XL 323 The crystallized saltpetre, having 
almost the appearance of snow, and technically called 
‘flour,’ is raked into the ‘washing-cistern. 1894 Nation 
(N. Y-) 22 Mar. 209/3 The sulphur found in other parts of 

Italy . . is . . sold in ‘ flour/ in ‘^rolls,’ or in cakes. 

S. attrib. and Comb., as flour-barrel^ -dredge, 
•dredger, -grinder, -mill, -milling, -flacker, -flaste, 

•sack flour-like .. ^ 

x8o9 W. Irving Knickerh. (1850), vi* m. i94 A cooper 
ho^ng a ^flour-barrel. 18^ Smuouos Diet. J r^e 
* Flour-dr. d:e, a tin for sprinkling flour. 1828 J^^es 
Richelieu xxxvii, Those dusty jackets, which have been 
the insignia of *fl oar-grinders from ^Jl generations. 1863 
A. B. Grosart Small Sins (ed. 2) 84 You inevitably 
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■brusli off its powdery *fiour 4 ike dust. 2809 Kendall Trav. 
II. lii. 213 Rivers, .upon which are fulling, ^flower and saw 
mills. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 142 We have 
given a section of a double ^flour-mill. 1888 Buyce Amer. 
Commw. III. VI. cxiv. 643 Minneapolis . . has become , . the 
greatest ^flour-milling centre in ^America. 1806 Sporting 
Mag. XXVI 11 . 212 Luting the interstices of the lid with 
*flour*paste. 1858 SiMMONDS Diet, Trade, *jF'lour-sack, a 
coarse bag for flour. 

4. Special comb,, as flour-ball, a ball of flour; 
also a kind of potato which resembles a ball of 
flour when boiled; flotir-beetle, a beetle which 
feeds on and is very destructive to flour (see qiiot.) ; 
flour-bolt, -bolter, a flour-sieve ; flour-box, a tin 
box for dredging flour ; flour-bread, wheaten 
bread ; flour-cake dial, (see quot.) ; flour-dresser 
(see quot.) ; flom'-emery, emery reduced to a fine 
powder; flour-factor (see quot. 18581 ; flotxr-gold 
(see quot) ; flour-meat dial., food made with 
flour; flour-mite, one of several mites or acarids 
which are found in flour; flour-moth, a moth 
which feeds on flour, esp. Fyralis farinalu. 

1:877 W. Jones Finger-ring Lore 438 A wealthy German 
farmer, .was making* flour-balls in 1871 for his cattle. 1877 
N, IV. Line. Gloss., Flour-halls, a kind of potato. 1888 
PowLES tr. Flick's Flour Manuf. ix. 24S The ^flour beetle 
{Tenebrio molitor) belongs to the family of Melnnosomaia, 
[and 1 is of a pitch black or brown colour. 1874 Knight 
Diet. Meek. I. 889/2 *Plour-&olt. 1888 Powles tr. Kick’s 
Flour Mamif. yx. 177 The *flour bolter in the old mills .. 
was made of an open woven woollen cloth called bolting 
cloth. 172X Bailey Dredger, A ^Flower Box. tj.. 
Rose o' Malindie O' ^ iv. in Child Ballads i. No. 20 (1882) 
224/1 Waur ye but mine, I wald feed ye wi *flour-bread an 
wine. 1840 R. Bremner Exettrs. Denmark, ^c. 1 1 . 233 The 
many kinds of flour-bread, 188^ Chesk, Gloss., * Flour- cakes, 
a. .cake, .made from a small piece of ordinary bread dough 
rolled to the size of a plate, and about an inch thick, and 
then baked on both sides. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, 

* Flour-dresser, a cylinder for dressing flour, instead of 
passing it through bolting cloths. x888 Powles tr. Kick's 
Flottr Manuf. vi. 176 The sieve is stretched on an inclined 
cylinder furnished with brushes on a spindle revolving 
inside.. This variety is called the ‘flour dresser’, or wire 
and brush machine. 1884 F. J, Britten Watch ^ Clockm. 
101 *Fiour Emery . -used for smooth burnishers. 1815 Gen. 
Mist, in Ann, Keg. 53/2 They were chiefly mealmen and 
■^flour factors. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Flour-factor, 
an agent for millers ; one who sells flour to bakers. 1869 
R. B, Smyth Goldfields Victoria 611 *Fiour-gold, the finest 
alluvial drift-gold. 1707 Floyer Physic. Pulse-Watch 83 
■•^Flower-meats, and cool Herbs, stop the Pulse. 1876 
Whitby Gloss,, Flour-meat, bread food ; pastry. 1893 Times 
J5 May 7/1 The ravages of the *flour moth, and the damage 
it was doing in English mills. 

Flour (flauoi), V, [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To sprinkle with, flour. Also transf. 
To powder (a wig). 

*65x-7 T, Barker Art of Angling (xZ^o) 14 Your fish 
being cut on the side and floured, 1725 Bradley Fam. 
Diet., Skeeps-tongues . , after they have been flower’d and 
fry’d . . may be soaked by degrees with Truffles and Mush- 
room.s. 1732 E. "'PoveBX&r HogariKs Tour y, We shaved, 
and had our wigs flowered. 1750 E. Smith Compl. Housetv, 
<ed. 14) 178 Flour some sheets of tin, and drop your biskets 
. . and put them into the oven. 1887 Besant The World 
went xxvi. 200 It wa.s , . one of the 'prentices flouring the 
Vicar’s wig for Sunday. 

2. If. S, To grind (grain') into flonr. 

1828 Webster s. v., Great quantities of it [wheat] are 
floured in the interior countrie.s. 1859 Bartlett Did. 
Arner. 156 The mill can flour two hundred barrels a day. 

3. inlK 3fmin^. Oim&rcmj; To break tip into 
dull particles coated with some sulphide and in- 
capable of coalescing with other metals. Cf. 
Flouring vll, sk 

*882 A. G. hocKK Gold ax The mercury employed for 
amalgamation .. sickens or ‘flours* when ground up with 
Patous rocks. 

Flour, obs, form of Flower. 
t Flour-dammes. Ohs. rare-^, [f. OF. 
JlourYi.cyg'm.^r damas (explained by Godefroy as 
the auricula.] Some flower. 

1313 Douglas Mneis xii, Prol. 138 Flour-dammes, and 
columby blank and blew. 

Mour-de-lice, -lis, -luce, -lyce, -lys(e, obs. 
ff. Fleur-de-lis. 

Floured (flaueid), ppl. a, [f. Flour sh. or 

, -ED.] ■■■., 

1- Sprinkled or covered with flour. 

*8x4 Sir R. Wilson Diary II. 328 We are too old mice to 
be caught by a floured cat. Sidonia Sore. I. 223 

A miller, .was belabouring him stoutly with his floured fists. 
1873 Miss Broughton Nancy III. 184 Looking at me. . from 
the highest summit of my floured head, to the point of my 
buckled shoes, 

2. (See quot.) 

1881 Raymond Mining Gloss,, Floured, the finely granu- 
lated condition of quicksilver, produced to a greater or less 
extent by its agitation during the amalgamation proces.s.‘ 

t Flour e jouett, Ohs.-^ [ad. O\t\ jlour (Fr. 

flower and O'V.JaulneiU {Cotgr,), £ jattlni 
(Fr. jaHne) yellow.] ? The great St Johifl.s wort 
1423 J AS. I. Kingis Q. xlvii. The plumys eke like to the 
floure-Ionettis, 

t Floureu (flaueTen), tr, Ohs, [f. Flour -b 
-EN ^:.] Made of flour. 

^1300 Land Cokayne 57 in .S’. E, P. (iSda) 157 Fluren 
cakes bej> J?® scingles alle, Of . .cloister, boure, and halle. 

Flouret, -ette, obs. ff. Floweret. 
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Flouring (flauo-riq), vhL sh. [f. Flour z>, 

-h-INQl.] 

1 . Cl. S. The action or process of grinding grain 
into flour ; also aitrih. in flouriitg-mill , ‘ a mill 
for making flour, usually on a large scale ; dis- 
tinguished from grist-mill* {Cent, Dictf). 

x8ss Clarke Diet., Flouring, flour business. x8sp Bart- 
lett Did. Amer. 156 Flouring-MUl, a grist-mill. 1888 
Amer. Anthropologist Oct. I. No. 4. 307 The way from the 
mealing-stone to the flouring-mill is long. 

2. (See quot I S 69 .) 

X869 Smyth Gold^elds Victoria 611 ‘ Flouring ' is the 

forming of the mercury into small particles by the action of 
the reducing-raachine and the subsequent coating of each 
particle by some sulphide, whereby the power of the 
particles to re-unite and to amalgamate with gold is lost. 
1882 A. G. Locke Gold 21 The greater part of the flouring 
or sickening of the mercury used is due to the action of 
sulphate of iron. 

Flourish (fl2?TiJ), sb. Forms: 6 florishe, 
{Sc. flureise, -ss, fleureis, flurish), 6-7 florish, 

7 floorish, 7~8 flowrish, 6- flLomrisli. [f. next vb.] 
1 . The blossom or mass of flowers on a fruit-tree. 
Also occas. in J>L Only Sc, and north dial. 

a 1500 Cokelbie Soot} Proem. 42 A fair flureiss fadxt in 
a falty tre. 1548 Compl. Scot. vi. 38 The^ borial blastis . . 
hed chaissit the fragrant flureise of euyrie frute tree far 
athourt the feildis. a x6oS Montgomerie Misc. Poems xvii. 
58 Beuties freshest florish. 1635 Rutherford Let. 22 Apr., 
There shall be fair white flourishes again, with most 
pleasa nt fruits. x868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Flourish, 
the blossom on fruit-trees. 1892 Boyd 25 Years St, 
Andrews 11. xxi. 139 Finding some vQry fine ‘flourish’ in 
a dirty back-court. 

•f b. pi. ~ flowers (see Flower sh. 2 b), 

1605 Sylvester Du Barias n. iii. Lawe 85 Childe-great 
Women, or green Maydes (that mlsse Their Termes 
appointed for their flourishes). 

1 2 . The state or condition of being in blossom, 
blossoming. Of vegetation: Luxuriant growth, 
luxuriance, greenness. Ohs. 

X594 J. Dickenson Arisbas (1878) 75 The roote whose 
moisture fed their flourish. 1619 Z. Boyd Battell Sotd 
(1629) iioi The tree is first scene m the budde and then in 
the flourish, and after in the frute. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe 
I. 117 A constant Verdure, or Flourish of Spring. i8ox 
Southey Thalaha vni. xvii, In the flourish of its [vine’s] 
outwardness Wasting the sap and strength. 1818 Scoiy 
Hrt. Midi, xxxi, Fruit-trees, so many 0/ which were at this 
time XU flourish. 

b. fig. Prosperity, vigour; the ^ bloom’ (of 
youth). Also, the highest degree of prosperity; 
perfection, prime. Now rare. 

IS97 J. Payne Royal Exch. 38 Tobehowld. .wycked men 
to have the fayrest shew and greatest flori.she. i6ia Brere- 
wooD Lang. <§• Relig. iii. 20 The Romans had generally (at 
least . . in the flourish of the empire) great care to enlarge 
their tongue. 1665 Life Earl Essex \\\ Select. Harl. Misc, 
(1793) 157 The earl of Essex was then in the flourish of his 
youth, lytw Heaune Colled. 27 Aug,, The Foundation & 
Increase & Flourish of [the University]. 1826 Scott Woodst. 
xi. The flourish of his powerful relative’s fortunes had burst 
forth in the finery of his dress. 1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs 
iv, The Court Circular remains in full flouri.sh. 
f 3, Ostentatious embellishment ; gloss, varnish. 
1588 Shaks. L. L, L. IV. iii. 238 Lend me the flourish of 
all gentle tongue.s. c x6oo — Sonn. lx, Time doth tran.sfixe 
the florish set on^ youth. ^ 4:1632 Crash aw Epitaph Mr. 
Herrys, Y\i^ flourish of his sober youth, Was the pride of 
naked truth. 

+ 4 . A florid decoration ; a piece of scroll-work, 
tracery, or the like. Ohs, 

1695^ Phil. Trans. XIX. 154 An Octagonal Tower., 
beautified on the out-side with Florishes. 1721 Bailey, A 
flourish [in Architecture] is a Flower Work. 1764 Harmer 
Observ.m. iv. 134 Cracknells are full of holes, being formed 
into a kind of flourish of lattice-work. 
fig. 167s Traherne Chr, Ethics xxvlli. 443 Mistake not 
these things for arbitrary flourishes of luxuriant fancy. 

b. In Penmanship, a decoration about a letter 
or writing, consisting of flowing curves executed 
with a sweep of the pen. 

1652 H. More Antid. Aik. ir. vi. 68 They were intended 
onley for ludicrous ornaments of Nature, like the flourishes 
about a great letter that signify nothing. 1758 J. Blake 
Plan Mar. Syst. 8 In the middle of this sheet, .let a flourish 
be printed, ro that the .sheet may be cut in two, indentwise. 
1831 Lamb Z-eh to Dyer (1888) II. 268 By your flourishes, 
I should think you never learned to. .flourish the governors’ 
narnes in the writing-school. 1861 Sala Dutch Piet. 2 An 
original Rembrandt (with a flourish to the R). 

5 . Literary or rhetorical embellishment; am- 
bitious copiousness or amplification ; parade of fine 
words or phrases ; a florid expression. 

1603 Plutarch's Mor.j^ By a flourish offline 

words, they devise .shifts [and] evasions, T-nte Wor- 

ship God 56 Those pleasing Varieties and Flourishes in 
Pulpit Harangues, 1708 Berkele'y Commonpi. Bk. Wks. 
1871 IV, 492, 1 abstain from all flouri.sh and powers of words 
and figures, x823^ Scott Peveril xlvi. He commenced with 
a flourish about his sufferings for the Plot. 1867 Freeman 
Norm, Conq, {1876) L App. 542 These unusual phrases are 
clearly mere flourishes. 

fb. A boast, brag. Ohs. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary n. <1625) 44 All your . . 
flourish made of your company, their reputation, your 
civilitie. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Flourish . . a Vaunt, 
Boast, or Brag. 

6. An ostentatious waving about of a weapon or 
anything else held in the hand ; a showy movement 
of the body or limbs. 


160X CoRNWALLYES Ess. xii. Like seeming Fencers wee 
are meeter for a flourish, then defence. 1713 Steele Guar- 
dian No. 50 p 2_Before he applied his weapon to my chin, he 
gave me a flourish with it. 1737 Bracken F'arriery Impr. 
(1757) II, 167 It would splint him .. if the Rider were to 
make his Flourishes upon_ his Back like a Rope-dancer. 
1840 F. D. Bennett Whaling Voy. 1. 142 A few. .musicians 
embellish their performance with a flourish of the fingers. 
1859 Dickens T. Two Cities i. v, I'he three customers 
pulled off their hats to Madame Defarge, with three 
flourishes. 

fig. 1777 A. Hamilton Wks. (1886) VII. 510 Their flour- 
ishes in the Jer.seys, I believe, cannot have cost them less 
than six or seven hundred men. 

b, esp. A graceful brandishing of the weapon by 
way of salute or display at the beginning of a 
fencing match, t Hence fig. a prolusion, orna- 
mental preamble; a piece of compliment or dis- 
play preliminary to serious business or discussion. 
(Cf.7c.) 

1552 Huloet, Florysh, proludium. 1571 Golding Calvin 
on Ps. xviiL 44 That was but a florish of the sovereintie 
promised to Christ. 1393 R. Harvey PMlad. 2 Tliis is 
your florish, to no purpose, then to shew reading. ax6z6 
Bacon Ess., Fame (Arb.) 579 This is a flourish : There 
follow excellent Parables. 1826 Scott Woodst. xxviii, Ere 
they had done more than salute each other, with the usual 
courteous flourish of their weapons. 

7 . Music, a. A fanfare (of horns, trumpets, etc.), 
esp. to announce the approach of a person of dis- 
tinction. 

IS94 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iv, iv. 148 A flourish, Trumpets ! 
strike Alarum, Drummes ! 1609 Heywood Luc^rce v. i, 
A flourish with drums and trumpets. 1712 Philips Dis- 
tressed Mother iv. i, A flourish of trumpets. 1788^ Clara 
Reeve Z'jr«74’j 11. 127 Two trumpeters, .blew a fiouinsh, and 
the herald gave hi.s challenge, 1813 A nn. Reg. 52 The Duke 
of York gave the toast ; it was announced from the head of 
the table by a flourish of trumpets, X814 Scott Wav. xlv, 
When Waverley reached that part of the column which was 
filled by the clan of Mac-Ivor, they . . received him with 
a triumphant flourish upon the bngpipes. 1868 Regnl. 
^ Ord. Armyf 58 In corps noq having a band, the bugles 
or trumpets will sound the flourish. 
fig. 1884 J. A. H. Murray 13/A Presid. Addr. in Trans. 
Philol. Soc. 516 Friends, who. .send .. with a flourish of 
trumpets to Notes and Queries. 

b. A florid passage; a florid style of com- 
position; a decorative addition introduced by 
player or singer. Also, ‘ the execution of profuse 
but unmeaning ornamentation in music* (Stainer 
and Barrett). 

1646 Crashaw Poems, Musick's Duell 137 The Lute’s 
light Genius now does proudly rise, Heav’d on the surges of 
swolae Rapsodyes. Whose flourish, (Meteor-Hke) doth 
curie the aire With flash of high-borne fancyes. 1724 
Ram.say Tea-t. Misc. (1733) 1. p. v, Such are not judges 
of the fine flowrishes of new musick imported from Italy. 1823 
Crabb Technol. Did., Flourish . . the decorative notes 
which a singer, or instrumental performer, adds sometimes 
to a passage. 

c. A short extemporized sequence of notes 
sounded as a prelude at the beginning of a piece of 
music. Cf. 6 b. 

1706 A. Bedford Temple Mus. ix. 191 Each Side might 
begin with a different Flourish. 1876 Stainer & Barrett 
Did. M7/S. Terms, Flourish .. The preparatory cadenza 
for ‘ tuning the voice in which singers formerly indulged 
just before commencing their song. 

transf, 1850 W. Irving Knickerh. iv. ii. 117 He preluded 
his address by a sonorous blast of the nose ; a preliminaiy 
flourish much in vogue among public orators. 

Flourish. , v. Pa. t. and///-?, flourish- 
ed. Forms: 3-4 floris(e, (4floryse, fliiris), 4 
flonisse, 4-5 florysse, floressbe, florische, (4 
fl-urshe, flxiri(s)ch.e, flors(c)he, 5 fioresche, 
florche), 4-6 florisshe, -yssii(e, 4-7 florisli(e, 
(6 floorisli), 5“6 fLorys(c)hi(e, 6 Sc. fLures, -eis, 
-is, flwxeis, 4-6 fLourisbe, (4 flouresshe), 5-6 
flourysshe, (J5 flowrysche, 6 flourys(c)li, 7 
flowrish) , 4- flourish, [a. O^.floriss- lengthened 
stem of (mod.F. fleurir) = ?r. florir, It. 

florire vulgar L. type *fldrire, flower. 

The intr. senses represent those of L.floret'e, which 
like many other vbs. in •’ere passed into the 
conjugation in Romanic.] 

I. z>?/r. To blossom, thrive, 
fl. Of a plant or tree : To blossom, flower. 

fZi3oo CwzTor AT". 2x701 (GStt.') par florist ane [wand] als 
5e haue herd, c X3S6 Chaucer Purs. T. T 43 To smelle the 
sote .savour of the vyne whanne it florissheth. 1483 Caxton 
Chas. Gt .$6 The crowne l:egan to florysshe & a meruayllous 
swete odour yssued out of the floures. 1378 Lyte Dodoens 
II. XX. 170 It beginneth to floure at the toppe of the 
stalke, and so goeth florishing downewarde. 

b. To throw out leaves and shoots; to shoot 
forth ; to grow vigorously and luxuiiantly. Now 
only with mixture of sense 4. 


drye tree for to florisshe. 1577 
Plush. I. (i§86) 25 b, In hotte Countreys later, least they 
shoulde florishe before the Winter, and be . . blasted. 1727 
Broo.me Seat of War in Flanders 157 Poems 76 Pallas 
with her Javelm smote the Ground, And peaceful Olives 
flourish’d from the Wound. 1784 Cowper ^ Task ni. 571 
I’he spiry myrtle with unwithei-ing leaf Shines there and 
flourishes. 1877 Huxley Pkysiogr. xiii. 212 As these trees 
do not grow in water, it is evident that the land on which 
they flourished has been depressed. 
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C. *34 ® Hampole Pn Come. 725 Arely a man passes 
ais jje gres, He floresshe and passes away, 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur xviii. xxv, Euery lusty herte tliat is in ony maner 
a louer spryngeth and fioryssheth in lusty dedes. 1526 
Pt’jyC tW. de W. 1531) 74 Flonrysshe the forenoone 
neuer so fresshe, at the last comraeth the euentyde. a 1586 
Satir, Poems Reform, xxxvii. 68 Bakhyttaris. . flwreis sone, 
hut forder fructe }>ai faill. i6ix Bible Isa. Ixvi. 14 Your 
bones shall flourish like an herbe. 

2. gen. To thrive, a. Of persons : To prosper, 
do well. 

/2I340 Hampot.e Psalter 518 Whareerel^al now all 
bicumy n l>at florysst in bis warlde ? 1573 F orrest Theophilus 
697 in VII5 Florishinge more then anye queene 

beere. 1670 R. Coke Disc. 'Pratie 60 We flourish in the 
French Trade. 1704 Nelson Compan. Festiv. ^ Fasts 
xxiv. 255 frequently prosper and flourish. 

1833 Hr. Martineau Brooke Farm lii. 31 Men who were 
starving on land of their own, are now flourishing on tlte 
Wages! give them. 1874 L. Stephen in Lihr. 

(1892) I. vi. 233 Tart ufe . . flourishes and thrives, 

b. Of things (e. g. art, science, an institution) : 

To attain full development ; to he prosperous or 
successful, be in vogue ; to have many followers 
or patrons. 

C1400 Rom. Rose 6233 Men may in seculer clothes see 
.Florisshen holy religioun. 1504 Atkynson tr. De Imitatione 
I. xviii. 166 The holy sayntes. .in whom florysshed the per- 
fWeyon of all relygyon. 157* Digges Paniom.., Math, 
Disc. Pref. T j, Where such sciences firste tooke their 
,originall,and in what languages and countreys they chieflye 
.florished. 1649 Bp. Reynolds Hosea v. 47 The way for 
the church to prosper and florish. 1754 Sherlock Disc. 
(1750) L iv, 144 Wlien Science flourished in the East. 1885 
La%0 Times LXXIX. 130/t The poor law system., has 
flourished for over three centuries, 
f 3 . To thrive, display vigour in, of, with (some- 
thing specified) ; also, to abound in, overflow 
with. 

<21300 Cursor M. 21222 (Cott) Barnabas .. In vertuz 
florisand sa fele. c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. 1. 96 Men 
bat shulden florishe in vertues. 1530 Lyndesay Test. Pa- 
pyngo 795 Those dayis quhen so thay [the Prelatxs] flurisit 
in fame. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr, Glnsse 175 Cam- 
bridge, a Universitie florishing with al kind of good letters. 
1628 Hobbes Tkucyd. (1822)1 They flourished .. in all man- 
ner of provision. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 
Ded. Aij, An age that flourishes with Pens, and Criticks. 
1726 Leoni Alb'crii's Archil. 11. 4/1 Greece .. flourishing 
in excellent geniusses. 

4. To be at the height of fame or excellence ; to 
be in one’s bloom or prime. Also in weaker sense, 
used in pa. t. of a person to indicate that_ his life 
and activity belong to a specified period (cf. 
Flobuit). 

1387 Trevisa Bigden "Rolls) IV. 173 In his tyme Plautus 
Latinus. .florischep at Rome. *550 Veron Godly Sayings 
Aij, Origene. .did florysshe in the yere of our lorde cc.lxi. 
x66i Bramhall Just Find. i. 3 His most renowned Ances- 
tours. .flourished whilest Popery was in its Zenith. 1700 
Dbyden Pref. (Globe) 494 Spenser and Fairfax both 

flourished in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 1820 W. Irving 
Sketch Bk. 1. 180 James flouri.shed nearly about the time of 
Chaucer and Gowqt. 1855 Tennyson Brook 11 In our 
schoolbooks we .say, Of those that held their heads above 
the crowd, They flourish’d then or then. | 

II. To adorn. i 

t5. tram. To adorn with flowers or verdure ; to 
cause to bloom or thrive. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16860 (Cott.) ])e rode it was wit lelf and 
bare florist ful selcuthli. 137S Barbour Bruce xvi. 69 
Feldis florist ar with flowris. tfi43o Lydg. Min, Poems 
(Percy Soc. 178 God .. Hath florisshed the erthe on every 
side. .Withe gretehahundaunce of vyridite. 1500-20DUNBAR 
Poems xlvL 21 Fresche Flora hes Surest every spray. 1716 
Fenton Ode to Poems (1717) 219 With shadowy 

verdure flourish'd high, A sudden youth the Groves enjoy. 
fg. 1470-85 Malory Arthur xvin. xxv, Lete euery man 
of worship florysshe his herte in this world- C1614 J. Davies 
Scourge of Folly To Earle Perabrooke, Wks. (Grosart) 52/1 
But when the sonne of fauor shines on mee My May may 
then haue Might to flourish thee. 

fib. Cookery. To ornament, gamisli (a disk). 
Icx'^QO Fo7‘m of Cnry in Warner Antig. Culm. 13 Take 
hrede . . Florish it with white coliandre in confyt. c 1430 
Two Cookery-bks. 1, 30 Florche it a-bouyn with Pome- 
garned. 1502 Arnolde (1811) 239 Storke roosted, 

pecoke florisshed, carpe in soppis, 

gen. To adorn, decorate, embellish, orna- 
ment. Also with out, over, ttp. Ohs. 

ci3a5 Coer de L. 1842 Six stages ful of towrelles, Wei 
flourished with cornelles. <11400 Morte Arth. 771 Hys 
feete ware floreschede alle in fyne sabylle. 1489-99 / nscrip- 
tion Holloway Chapel, Widcome, nt'. Bath in Wood Life 
(O. H. S.) II. 409 Thys chapill floryschyd with formosyte 
spectabyll prior Cantlow had edyfyd- Pettie 

Guazzo's Civ. Comt. m. (1586) 125 Those which florish up 
themselves by arte. 1590 Greene Never too late Wks. 
(Grosart) VIII. 194 Her face full of chast colours: such as 
florish out the fronts of Dianas virgins. 1608 Topsell 
Serpents 738 Their skin seemeth to be flourished with 
certain pictures. 1611 Coryat Crudities 145 Sixe very 
precious sockets ., flowrished ouer with a triple gilting. 
<217x6 South Serm. (1744) X. 56 This would make him 
begin to. .try the foundation before he flourished the super- 
structure. 

fig. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. XIV. 294 t>e fierthe [pouerte] is 
a fortune hat florissheth he soule Wyth sobrete fram al 
synne. 15^ Fleming Co7itn. HolinshedYH.x'pp'ilt Deceipt 
[sheweth] finest when he is cunninglie florished. _ 1603 
Shaks. Meas.for M. iv. i._75 The lustice of your title to 
him Doth flourish the deceit. ^ . . 

b. To embellisb, or oimament (a book, wntmg, 
etc.) with ‘ flourishes ’ (see Floukish sb. 4 b). 


d* In early use also : To illuminate ; to adorn witb. 
colour or decorative designs of any kind. Obs. 

c 1440 Protnp. Parv. 167/2 Florj’schen boky.s,y?<jm 1573 
Art of Limning 5 With this [tumesoll] you may flourishe 
redde letters, or vestures. 1679-88 Seer. Sers\ M oney Chas. 

11 ^ Jas. II (Camden) 53 Gideon Roger, for writing and 
flourishing, partly in gold, a letter to the Emperor of Fez. 

absol. 1660 G. Tomlyhs Patent No. 128 A way to text 
and flouri.sh in velams and parchment 
f 7. To embellish, (a narration, etc.) with flowers 
of speech; to ornament or set off with fine words 
or phrases; to express in flowe^ language. Obs. 

13. . Minor P. fr. Vernon MS. Ui. 496 pei^ his tale beo 
florisshed with faire flour. 1494 Fa by an Chron. 3 So haue 
I nowe sette out this rude werke . .That the lerned and the 
studyed clerke May.. B'lowrysshe It with Eloquence. 1540 
Elyot Image Got.'. Pref. (1556' 3 Desiryng more to make 
it playne to all readers, than to flourishe it with over muche 
eloquence, 1631 Shirley Ltme in Maze iii.Ju, You have, , 
Wanted no art to flourish your warm passion. 1678 Cud- 
worth IntcU. Syst. 63 Which Argument is further flourisht 
and descanted upon in this manner. 1691 G. D’Emilianne 
Frauds Rom. Monks 177 The Catechizer flourish’d his 
Discourse with Circumstances so extravagant [etc.]. 

b. intr. ‘ To use florid language ; to speak with 
ambitious copiousness and elegance ’ (J.) ; to 
descant floridly on or upon. Also with away. 

1700 T. Baker Reflect. Learning iv. (ed. 21 32/2 Whilst 
he [Cicero] acts the part of the Rhetorician, he dilates 
and flouri.shes, and gives Example instead of Rule. 1725 
Watts Logic iv. 1. 5x8 They dilate sometimes, and 
flourish long upon little Incidents, and they skip over and 
but lightly touch the drier Port of their Theme. 1824 L. 
Murray Mng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 435 They are often misled, 
by a desire of flourishing on the .several properties of a_me- 
taphor, 1858 Gen. P. Thompson Audi^ Ait. II. Ixxxi. 41 
Another flourishes away upon the assertion that the French 
Emperor was chosen by the Ballot. 

f 8 . t 7 'ans. a. To lay (one tint) upon (another) 
by way of ornament ; b. to work up ornamentally. 

a 1592 Greene Opharion Wks. (Grosart t XII. 70 Touching 
the faultles mi.xture of Vermillion flourisht vpon luory. 

<2 1626 Bacon War w. Spain (1629) 3 Bettomes of threed 
dose wound vp, which with a good needle . . may he 
flourished into large workes. 

III. To display ostentatiously. 

9. To brandish (a weapon, etc.) ; to wave about 
by way of show or triumph. Also, to move (the 
limbs) vigorously. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Macc. xi. 8 An horsman apeeride goynge 
hyfore hem . . florishynge a shaft. 1388 — Ps. vii. 13 If 5® 
ben not conuertid, he schal florische his swerd. *59®. Shak.s. 
Rom. 4 Jul, 1. i. 85 Old Mountague . . flourishes his Blade 
in spight of me. 1646 Crash aw Sospetto d'H erode xxxiii, 
All the Powers of Hell in full applause Flourisht their 
Snakes. 1820 Scott Ivanhoe 1 1, iii. 45 Anon, balancing 
his expanded palms, he gently flourished them in time to 
the music. 1831 T. L. Peacock Crotchet Castle viii. 144 
He began mechanically to flourish his bamboo. 1840 
Dickens Old C. Shop xxi, Richard Swiveller . , looking at 
the (dwarf . .as he flourished his arms and legs about, 
f b. aibsoL Obs, 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. i. i. 311 Goe giue that changing 
peece, To him that flourisht for her with his sword. 1627-77 
Feltham Resolves i. xxxviii. 63 Whosoever will jest, should 
he like him that flourishes at a show : he may turn his 
weapon any way. 1690 W. Walker Idioniat, Anglo-Lat., 
To flourish is one thing, to fight another. ^ 

e. intr. Of a weapon (or the like): To be 
brandished or waved about. 

1388 Wyclif fob xxxix. 23 A spere and scheeld schal 
florische, 1773 H. Luson in Duncombds Lett. II. App. 
xlviii, All this while the cane kept flourishing over Jerry s 
head. 

10. a. trans. To display, make a display or 
parade of. h.intr. 'To boast, brag’ (J.) ; to 
talk big; to ' swagger ' show off’; also with 
abotit, off. ’fC* To exhibit oneself conspicuously, 
make a flourish or parade. Obs. 

a. c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 341 Summe flori-shen oper 

names & seien ]>a.t he [the pope] is moost blissed fader. 
1592 Greene Disput. 6 Your sugred words, that you florish 
rethoiically like nettes to catch fooles. 1638 Sir 1. Her- 
bert Trazt. (ed. 2) 03 He. .florisht his colours in signe of 
victory, and as a call to Abdulchan to second him. *755 
Scott Diet,, To Flourish Colours [in military affairs] is to 
display them. ... 

"b. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. 159 If any man tmnk 
to come flourishing off with this. 1699 Bentli^ 

Introd. 22 The Examiner, after he has cited this Scholia.st 
on Aristophanes, thus flourishes. 1739 Swift 7 > Delany 
Wks. 1755 III. n. 233 To flourish o'er a cup of gm. 1816 
J, . Philos, Eifi'W'?. p. xvii, Mr. Horne T.ooke 

flourished rather too much about Gothic and Saxon. 
Carlyle Inmig.Addr. 9 He goes flourishing about with 

^^0^x563 Foxe a. # M. lyio/x All the other Ladies of the 
court flori.shed in their brauerye. 161* Bible xi. 9 

He looked forth at the window, shewing himself Imtirg. 
flourishing] through the lattice. 1750 Warburton^ JuLtem 
Wks. 181X VIII. 192 A reverend Stole .. came., into the 
possession of a notorious prostitute, who flourished with it 
on the public stage. 

1 11. a. trans. Of the sun: To shoot out (beams), 

b. intr. Of light. Obs. 
x<x< Scot. Field 427 vn. Cheiham Mtsc. W. Phehus fuU 

faire florished out his beames. 1587 Golding De Mornay vi. 
64 From thence there flourished a certeine holy bnghtnesse. 
fl2. intr. To move yrith a flourish; to make 
sweeping movements; ‘to play in wanton and 
irregular motions’ (J.). Obs. 

1728 Pope Dune. il 180 Impetuous spread The stream, 


FLouBisHma. 

and, smoaking, flourish’d o’er his head. 1735 Somerville 
Chase ii. 256 They’re check’d— hold back with speed— on 
either Hand They flourish round. „ 

tl3. Music ddiAfmdng. To give a short fanciful 
exhibition by way of exercise before the real per- 
formance. To play, with a flourish. Also quasi- 
trans. To flourish out (notes). Obs. 

xssa Huloet, Florysh, as a maister of fence doth w* 
weapon, or a musitian in syngyng, proludo. 1718 Free^ 
thinker No._^ 15 F i Musicians,'’hefare they begin to play, 
always flourisli out some loose Notes. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W . 

X, Injstead - .of finishing George’s shirt.s, we now bad them 
..flourishing upon catgut. 1810 James Diet., I’o 
flourish., is to play some prelude or preparatory air without 
any settled rule. 

b. Of trumpets: To sound a flourish or fanfare. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. ii. 49 Why do the Emperors trum- 
pet.s flourish thus ? X706 Addison Rosamond 1. iv, Trumpets 
flourish. 

t Hourisliable (fli?'rijab’l), [f. 

Floubish V. Hh -ABLE.] Adapted to flourish or 
make a display. 

1614 T. Adams Diuells Banket iv. 141 I-Tee sets the 
countenance of continuance on them, which indeecieare more 
fallible in their certaintie than flourishable in their bvauene. 

riourislied (fl^-rijt), ppl. a. [f. Floubish v, 

-f-EDh] 

tl. Adorned with flowers or verdure; fg, 
adorned with charms or virtues. Ohs. 

c 1350 Will. Palerne 2438 pei . . founden pan a fayr forest 
floriched ful pik. CX400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxiii. 148 Ail 
pe tj'mes of pe 5ere er paire gardynes fiurisched and paire 
mydews grene. c X470 Harding Chron. xiv. vii, Bothe two 
dyed in their fioreshed youthede. 1508 Dunbar^ 
mariit zvemen 27 Faceis.. All full of flurist fairheid, as 
flouris in June, a 1605 Montgomerie IHsc. Poems xix. 3 
Gathring flours.. Amidst the florisht meid. 

tb. Of the brow: Adorned with clustering hair. 
c 1400 Rowland 4 O. 82 With a floreschede thonwange, 
Oure noble kynge pat es so strange, His doghety men 
I-melle, 

c. Her . = Fi.euby. 

X486 Bk. Si, A Ibans, Her. E j a, They he calde florishit : 
for they be made hi y“ maner of a flowre deluce. 1830 in 
Robson Brit. Her. III. Gloss,, Flourished, the same as 
Jletiry. , . 

*p 2. Of words : Of a flowery character ; rhetori- 
cally arranged. Obs. 

X303 R. Brunne Nandi. Synne 3066 Flourshede wurdys. . 
Are ful of pryde and trechery. c 1380 Wyclif Wks, (1880) 
445 [faise freris] deprauen hem to per parischens bt 
floriz-shid wordis pat pey bringen y n. 

8 . Decorated with flourishes or ornamental lines 
and traceiy, or with figures in colours, embroidery, 
etc.; figured. 

cr X400 Rowland ^ 6). 281 Men. .That wele kon fegbte with 
fioresched swerde [orig. espeeforbie]. *44^7 
Acc. in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 394 Pro xxmj 
pedibus vitri operati picti vocati florisshed glasse. 1563 
Homilies ii. Agst. Excess Apparel (1859) 3^5 To hm 
wife in such painted and flourished visages. X678 Lmd, 
Gaz. No. 1265/4 One Silver Plate.. marked with the Cipher 
E. G. flourished. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 13 F 8 We Imve . , 
three flourished quilts for every bed. X792 Mrs. C. Smith 
Desmond II. 268 His wife put on. .a fine flourished shawl. 
X885 D. W. Kettle Fens, Ink, ^ Paper 65 The Flourished 
Printed headings to Deeds. 

Plonrisber (flz^-rijsi). [f. as prec. + -ebT.] 
One who or that which flourishes. ^ 

X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 7 Faire florlschers and 
hi^teres of wordes and of metre. 1435 Misyn lire of Love 
102 Florischars of pis warld, to qwhome temperall prospente 
pou gyfs. 1491 in York Myst. Introd. 39 Luminers, turners, 
and florisschers. 1598 Florio, Gladiatore, a fencer or 
flourisher with his weapon. <rx6xx Chapman xxiil 

689 Not our greatest flourisher can equall him m 
powre Of foote-strife, but riSacides. 16x7 Wardens' Acc. 
in Heath Grocers' Comp. (1869) 429 John Bradsh^e. .and 
18 fellow florishers with long swordes. 1624 Gatakkr 
Transubst. 233 So far is it from that which this flourisher 
affirmeth, that [etc.]. <11734 North Life F, North 
332 He was not an Orator, as commonly understood, that 
IS a Flourisher. 1833MARRYAT P. Simple irm, Ow. .frigates 
have names as long as the main-top howling, .fine flourishers. 

Plourisliiiig (flspTiJig), vbl.sh. [f, as prec. 

+ -IKClk] 

1. The action of the vb. Floubish in various 

S6nS€S. 

T303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 881 Every 5ere at pe 
florysyngge When pe vynys shulde spryngge. X387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rollsl 1 , 15 Noust sotilte of sentence, noper faire 
fiorischynge of wordes. X577 B. Googe // eresbach sHusb. 
II. (1586) 83 b, It must he digged before his flonshing, or 
shooting out of his leaves. 1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. 
Tong. , Regratement de vieilles choses . . the fiourushing vp of 
old thinges. X687 T. W. tr. Hen. VI IPs Assertio Septem 
Sacra>n. (1688; 8 These two Chapters .. are ..but the 
flourishings or first essays of Luther, who now begins to 
murther and destroy the Sacraments, 17x7 Berkeley / hzzz* 
//ffA Wks.1871 IV.S3I Before the flourishing of arts in Rome. 
i865TROLLOPE.;5^/i!fo« AjA viii. 83 With some little flourishing 
at the commencement, Captain Aylmer made his speech. 

2. In various concr, or cixLB.si-concr. senses. +a>. 
Blossom, aIso_/^. b. A decoration, an embellish- 
ment ; a flower-like design, c. nonce-use. An orna- 
mental covering. 

a. <2 1300 10726 iGott.) pis wand suld flonschmg 

here. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxv. 13 Haile, 
benyng, fresche flurising 1 [Virgin Mary 1 hut perh. ppi. <i.J. 

b. c 1384 Chaucer H. Fameui. 211 Hit nedeth noght yow 
for to tellen . . Of this yates florisshinges, Ne of compasses, 
ne of kervinges. 16x1 Cotgr. s.v. Draperie, A flourishing 
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PLOW. 


with Icaues, and flowers in wood, or stone, vsed especially 
on the heads of pillers. 1613 T. Godwin Roman Antig. 
(1658) 28 Bestudded with flounshings of purple silk. 1663 
Pepvs Diary 26 Dec., Some fine writing - work and 
flourishing. 1847 C. Winston Atic, Glass Faint, I. 125 
Many attempts were made to strengthen the shadows. .In re- 
presentations of architecture with a flourishing of thin lines. 

0. 1833 P* Fletcher Purpls IsL n. xvlii, Cover’d . . with 
silken flourishing, Which as it oft decaie.s, renews again, 

S. =:FuMiSHiNa. 

1728 Diet. RnsHcmn (ed, 3I s.v. Hart-hunting, He may ob- 
serve his flourishings, which are in proportion to the Beast. 

atirib, and Comb,., 2 .% flourishing hand\ 
flourisMng thread (see qiiot.h 

1713 Steele Guardian 1 P i Mr. Airs, that excellent 
penman . . instructs the youth of this nation to arrii^ at 
a flourishing hand. 188a Caulfeild & Sawakd 
Needleivork, Flourishing Thread, a flat, silky, linen thread 
specially adapted for mending Damask, Linen, [etc.], 

PlOTirisMng ppl a. £f. ns prec. -h 

-iNG'^.] That nourishes. 

1. Budding or blossoming ; hence, that grows 
vigorously or luxuriantly. Of a landscape : Ver- 


dant. 

c 1400 Maondev. (1839) V. 5+ The Gardyn is alwey.s grene 
and florisshing. 1535 Coverdale Ecclus, xiv. i3 All flesh 
shal fade awaye. .like a florishinge leaf in a ^rene tre. 
Cowley Mistress, Tree i. The flourhshingst 1 ree in all the 
Park. X783 CowTER ii. The buds it had left. .On the 
flourishing bush where it grew. 1883 R. Zimmermann in 
Aihemsum 29 Dec. 847/2 Populous towns and flourishing 
landscapes. , , 

2 . Prosperous, thriving, conspicuous, eminent. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter ix. 20 Thorgh him be hai put 
in tyll synn in bi syght, |)of h^-i seme florischand bifor men, 
*533 Stewart Scot, II. 156 Occa .. Wyss into weir 

and fiuresand in fame. 1697 Dampier I. 179 Ihw is 
a flourishing City. 174? Middleton Ckero l.x, i3 Mor- 
tensius, the most florishing young Orator at the bar. loSS 
Macaulay Hist, Eng. III. 613 Belfast has become one of the 
greatest and most flourishing seats of industry in the British 
isles. ^ , 1 t 

3 . Vigorous ; in the bloom of youth or health. 
Flourishing age, year's : the prime of life. 

iS6a WinJet Cert. Traci, lii. Wk.s, 1888 I. 23 That maist 
flurissand part of my alge, spent in the teching^ 
grammar scule. 1364 Bmu-bys Dial. agst. Pest io Rdr. 
(188S) 3 Some are preuented by death in their flotir- 
i.shyng yeres. ats68 Coverdale Eh, Death in. x. 296 
The thirde [dieth] in his florishynge youth. x6oo W. 
Vaughan Direct. Health (x633^ 23 It [Meath] will cause 
one to haue a flourishing colour. 1737 Whiston Joseptms 
Wars VI. ix. § 2 They slew the aged . . but. those, .m their 
flourishing age. .they drove them together into the temple. 

4 . Of writing ; Ornamented with flourishes. 

1839 Sala Gas-light ^ D. iii. 37 As per flourishing gold 
letters on his door-jamb, he proposes to lend money. 

6 . Of Style, etc. : Florid, highly embellished, 
grandiloquent, high sounding. Also of a writer : 
Addicted to doridness. 

1538 Leland Itin. 1. p. xix. Men of Eloquence hath not 
enterprised to set them forthe yn a florisching style. 139a 
G. Pierce' sSitper. Wks. fGrosart) II. 252 An irre- 

fragable Confutation of Beza, and our floorishingest New- 
writers, 1788 Mad. D'Arblay June, He. .spoke in 

flourishing terms of its contrast to former times. 

6 . Ofpersons and their actions: Boasting. swagger- 
ing, ostentatious. 

1616 Rich Cabinet 57 All sorts of people thought it the 
greatest glory to liue in the florishingest showe. 1688 
WOOD Life 8 Dec. (O. H.S.) III. 287 A conceited flurishing 
coxcomb. 

f 7 . Of a spear : Vibrating. Obs, 

1388 Wyclif yob xli. 20 He schal scorne a florischynge 
[1383 sbakende] spere. 

Plonrisllingly (fl 27 TijiqU), adio, [f. prec. + 
-LY ^.] In a flourishing manner, t a* the shape 
of a flower (obs.). b. Vigorously, prosperously, 
fc. In flowery terms, floridly 
tentatiously, showily {obs.). e. With a flourish or 
flourishing movement, 

a. i486 Eh. St. Albans, Her. Eja, The forsayd letill 
barris ar othyrwyle made florishyngli. 

b. 1609 W. M. Man in Moone (1849) 20 (Percy Soc.) Swag- 

gering drunkards or swearing Jackes, which have thus 
flourishingly sprowted up by service. 1819 Ann. Reg. 36 
We were going on flourishingly, 1879 Stevenson Tretv. 
Cevewtes 196 Such as they have are hardy plants and thrive 
flourishingfy. , , 

C. 1580 Baret^Tza E 163 To vtter his mind eloquently, 
flourishingly, & finely. 1647 tr. MalvezzHs Pourtract 3 The 
Actions of Predecessours. .require no more then to bee flour- 
ishingly related. , . « . 1.. t 

d. 1350 Bale Image Both Ch. n. xvii, She , . is flonshmglye 

decked with golde, preciouse stone, and pearles. , , , , 

e. 1823 XVII. 363 Round which the lash 

. . had so flourishingly played its . . gambols. 1832 J Wilson 
ibid. XXXI. 272 , 1 came down waveringly . . flourishingly, 
just as you have seen a lark from sky to furrow. 

t Obs. In 6 florysclielye. 

[f. FLO0BISH V. + -LY 2 .] In a fl ourishing manner, 
pre-eminently. 

1338 Forrest Grysilde Sec. C1875) 146 Theis. .sightes, .In 

Grisild weare scene florische floryschelye. 

Flottrishment (to rijment). [f. Fiodeish 

+ -MENT. OF. had florzssement.'l 1 he state or 
condition of flourishing ; prosperity, thriving. 

1724 Welton Chr. Faith <$• Praci, 37s The flourishment 
of a city. Chicago Admnce 24 May, It^ cannot be 
claimed that . . churches or schools had much flourish- 
■ment. 
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Plonrisliy (fl»‘riji) , a. [f. F DotrEisH sb. + -y ^ f 
Of or periaining to Ilourishes or flourishing ; of the 
nature of a flourish ; abounding in flourishes. 

1883 G. H, Boughton in Harped s Mag, Feb. 392/2 When 
a windmiiiy town does flourish, it is (from a flourishy point 
of views a thing to remember. 1884 Ibid. Sept. 523 ’2 1 here 
is a light, flourishy, courtly touch, 1891 Longm, Mag. Apr. 
626 A big bill with a flourishy beading. 

Flourless (flau>^ules), a. [f. Floue sb. + -less.] 

M -ide without flour. 

s88o Vern. Lee Belcaro iv. 79 Flourless bread. ; 

rioury (flau®-ri), a. Also 6 flowry. [f. Floue ! 
sb, + -Y I.] a. Of or pertaining to flour. Of | 
grain: Yielding flour, b. Covered or sprinkled 
with flour or powder. C. Resembling flour ; flour- 
like, mealy, powdeiy. i 

a. 1591 Sylvester Du Eartns i. iv'. C49 The stone which 

grinds the floury corns. 1870 Morris Earthly Par, iv. 296 
A mill . . whose floury duskiness Our hungry souls with 
many a hope did bless. . , -u 

b. 1826 Hood Irish Sekoohn. xxix, Some dronish 
Dominie . .That wears a floury bead. 1884 Cetitmy Mag. 
XXVI 11. 88 There was blood upon her floury apron. ^ 

C. 1830 Lindlev Nat. Syst. BoL 171 Embrj-o surrounding 
floury albumen. 1865 Milton & Chkadle W. Pass, by 
Land 157 A sleigh, running along in the soft, Apury povyder 
at the sides. 1888 Powles tr. Hick's Flour Maituf. App. 

§ 4. 283 Steam the peeled potatoes until they become quite 
floury (‘mealy'). , ro 

Flouse, floitsll (flcius, flauj), Z'. dial. [? ono- 
matopoeic; cf. hLUSHZ'.^j 

1. To splash, and m/n 

1367 Mapley Gr. Forest 21 I haue scene it . . when as this 
kinde of Mettall being molten in the pit, and butasponefull 
of water being cast into, it hath floushed and leapt vp to the 
top of the house. 1838 Holloway Diet. Proxnne., bloush, 
to plash and beat water about with violence as boys fre- 
quently do when bathing. 1883 N. ^ (?• 26 Sept. Ser. vi. 

XU. 249. , 

2. intr. To come with a heavy splash. 

1863 Kingsley Water-bob. 95 Out floushed a huge, old 
brown trout. , . 

3. The verb stem used adverbially. 

1819 Moore Tom Crib's Mein. (ed. 3) 13 Georgy 
went floush, and his backers look'd shy. 

Hence Flou*smg ppL a. 

1880 Jefferies Gr, Feme F. 64 The flousing splash of 
the mill-race. 

Floxit (flaut), sh.^ Also 6-7 fLoute. [f. Flout ? 7 .] 

1. A mocking speech or action; a piece of 
mockery, jeer, scoff. 

1370 in Levins Manip. 228. 1572-5 Gascoigne Dan 

Bartholomew Lenuoye iv, Remember that our sect Is sure 
to bee with floutes alwayes infect, 1678 Butler Hud. 
in. Heroic Ep. 356 She . . read it out, With many a smile, 
and learing Flout. 1728 Morgan Algiers I, Pref. 14 The 
Flouts and indifferent Reception I have met with. 1837 
W. Irving Capt. Bonneville III. 23 Blinking like an owl m 
daylight, when pestered by the flouts and peckings of mis- 
chievous birds. 1839 Tennyson Idylls, Enid 1 523 Who put 
your beauty to this flout and scorn By dressing it in rags, 
f 2. An object of flouting or mockery. Obs. 

1708 tr. Boileau's Luirin 52 Howlet will be the Word, a 
standing Jest, The Flout of Boys, and Mirth of Every Feast, 
t Flout, sh:^ Ohs. ran. A truss (of straw.) 

15 .. Kyng <S- Hermyt 331 in Hazl. E. P. P. 1. 25 Be 
syde my bed thou must goo And take up a floute of strowe, 
Als softly as thou may. 1847 in Halliwell. 

t Flout, sb.^> Obs. prepr. OE, '^flowet, f. 
fldwan to Flow.] A watercourse. 

14 , . in BIS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48 f. 106 (Halliw.) And at 
a window cast him owt, Ri5t into Temse flowt. 1583 /«- 
gnisition in Lincolnsh. (N.b One sewer in Scotterings at 
the ould flout shall be sufficiently diked. 

Flout (flout), V. Also 6 floute, 6-7 flowte. 
[First recorded in 16 th c. ; possibly special use 
(preserved in some dialect) of floute, ME. form 
of Flute v. to play on the flute. Cf. a similar 
development of sense in Du. fluiten to play the 
flute, to mock, deride.] 

1 . trans. To mock, jeer, insult ; to express con- 
tempt for, either in word or action. Also to floztt 
(a person) e^(sonLething). 

1331 Robinson tr. More's Utop. (Arb.) 26 In moste spite- 
full maner mockynge..and flowtinge them. 1605 Shaks. 
Macb. i. ii. 49 Where the Norweyan Banners flowt the 
Skie. 1607 Heywood Worn. Kilde Wks. 1874 11. 116 Now 
will I flout her poverty. i6i2-x5 Bp. Hall Coniempl. 
O. T. I. v, Yet cannot they all flout Noah out of his faith. 
1727 De Foe Syst. Magic ii.iv. 324 So the man was flouted 
on all hands. 1805 Scott Last Minsir. ii, 4 The gay beams 
of lightsome day Gild, but to flout, the ruins gray. 1840 
Dickens Old C. Shop xxxii. The genuine and only Jarley 
. . flouted by beadles. 1873 Dixon Two Queens 1 . ii. ii. 80 
One town grew jealous of another. .Granada flouted Loga. 

i'b. To quote or recite with sarcastic pumose. 
*399 Shaks. Much Ado i. i. 290 Ere you flout old ends 
any further, examine your conscience, 

2. intr. To behave with disdain or contumely, to 

mock, jeer, scoff; to express contempt either by 
action or speech. dial, to scold. Const. 

; whence in 

137s R. B. Appius ^ V. B j b, What drake nosed driuv..., 
begin you to floute. 164X Vind. Smeciymnnus 31 It never 
came into our thoughts, .to flout, in so bold a manner. 1678 
Barclay Apol. Quakers ii, I i. 19 Some are apt to flout at 
it as ridiculous. 1726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 166 But 1 have 
the good Fortune not to be flouted at. 1844 Browning 
Garden Fancies x. vi. Ah, you may flout and turn up 


your faces. 1876 Besant & Rice Gold. Butierjly iv, The 
women pointed and flouted at her. 

*|[ 3, ? eiToneous use (or ? another word ). To 
ruffle (a bird's feathers). 

187s Mayne Reid in Chamb. Jrnl, 7 Aug. 500 Not enough 
breeze .to flout the long feathers in the tail of the, .bird. 
Hence Flou'ted ///. <2. 

1853 Singleton JEneid vn. 602 Go now, to thankless 
jeopardy Expose thee, flouted [wight], 

t Floil'tag'e. Obs. [f. Flout z/.-h -age.] The 
habit or practice of flouting; mockery, jeers. 

1599 B. JoNSON Ev. Man but of Hum. Dram. Pers., 
Puntarvolo, so palpably affected to his owne praise, that 
(for want of flatterers, he commends himselfe to the floutage 
of his owne family. 

Floilt©r (,flau*t 9 i). [f. as prec. + -EEk] One 
who flouts or mocks. 

1581 Pettie Guazzds Civ. Conv. i. (if.86l 35 You.. shew 
yourselfe a flatterer and a flouter. 1621 Burton A nat, Mel. 
Democr. to Rdr. 64 Democritus that common flowter of 
folly, 1735 in joHNSON. 1869 Blackmore xxvi, 

Perhaps she had cast me away altogether as a flouter, 

FToutilf g (flairtiq) , vbl. sb. [f. as prec. -f -ING ^ .] 

1. The action of the vb. Flout ; an instance of 
this. 

*574 Whitgift Def. Aunsw. ii. i. § 6. 91 What gybing 
and flouting would there be. 1621 Molle Camerar. Liy. 
Libr, v. XV. 382 A desperate imjDudencie, seconded with 
bloodie floutings, with terrible de.spightings, [etc.]. 1691 Ray 
Creation 11. {1704) 453 Flouting, and Taunting, are to be 
censured as vicious Anuses of Speech. 1884 Bath Herald 
25 Oct. 3/1 The second flouting of the popular will. 

2 . Comb. tfloTiting-stock {a) a butt for flouting, 
an object of mockery; {b) = Flout (perh. the 
use is a blunder ascribed to the Welsh speaker). 

1592 G. Harvf-y Pierce's Super. Wk.s. iGrosart) II. 309 
Lesse peraduenture . . thou be .. made a notable flowting- 
.stocke, 1598 Shaks. Merry W. iv. v. 83 You are wise, and 
full of gibes, and vlouting-stocks. 1817 W. Godwin Monde- 
ville 1. 263, I was . . a flouting-stock and a make-game , . 
created for no other end than to be the scoff of my fellows. 

Flouting (flau'tiq), ppl. a. [f. as prec. -t- -ing2.] 
That flouts. 

i58x Pettie Guazzo's Civ, Conv, i. (15861 30 b, Insinuating 
tlierby in flouting manner, that he might be his B'athers 
bastard .sonne. 1397 Fenton Let. 23 May in Harington 
Nugm Ant. (1779) 11. 233 She would, .out with all .such un- 
gracious flouting wenche.s. 1614 N. Breton I •would yet 
exxv, Then sure should I . . Be followed with many a flowtmg- 
lacke. 1727 De Foe Hist. Appar. xiii. 329 A flouting 
atheistic man of wit. 1870 Pall MallG, 23 Nov. 12 Less 
of . . flouting ferocity than is usual in the epic tales of the 
Scandinavians. 

Hence Flou-tingly adv. in a flouting manner. _ 
1580 Hollyb AND Treas, Fr. Tong., Par gandisserie, in 
ie.st, or floutingly. 1633 Bp. Hali. Hard Texts, N, T. 55 
They floutingly put upon his head a wreath of thornes, 
1858 CDarlyle Fredk. Ct. (1865) I. in. xiv. 228 * Goody 
Palsgrave’, as her Mother floutingly called her. 

Flow (fl^^"), sh.^ [f. Flow v.] 

1. The action or fact of flowing ; movement in 
a current or stream ; an instance or mode of this. 
Orig. said of liquids, but extended in modern use 
to all fluids, as air, electricity, etc. t Phrase : To 
set {the eyes) at flow : to (cause to) weep. Also 
‘The course or direction of running waters^ (Ad- 
miral Smyth). 

a 1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 43 Thei xul not drede the 
fiodys ffiowe. 1607 Shaks. Timon ii. ii. 172 I haue . . set 
mine eyes at flow. 1613^ — Hen. Fill i, i. 152 This top 
proud fellow, W hom from the flow of gall I name not. 18x7 
Shelley Rev. Islam xii. xxxvii. 5 In the flow Of sudden 
tears. 1836 Mrs. Carlyle Lett, II. 290 A gentle sound., 
like the flow of a brook, i860 T yndall Glac, n. xxv. 362 
'Ihe gentle flow of a current of air. 1883 Watson & Bur- 
BURY Math, Th. Etectr.^ Blagn. I. 208 A flow of positive 
electricity in the one direction along the wire. 

b. Physics. 

Line of flow in Hydrodynamics, an Imaginary curve so 
drawn within a liquid at any instant that at each point of 
the curve the instantaneous velocity of the liquid is along 
the tangent. In general a line of flow is not the path of 
a particle, but varies with the time. But when the motion 
is steady, i. e. not a function of the time, the lines of flow 
are fixed, and are paths of particle.s, being then called 
stream-lines. Tube of flow in Electricity and Hydroayna- 
niics, an imaginary tube bounded by surfaces across which 
there is no flow. 

x88i Maxwell Elecir. <5- Magn. L 378 Tube of Flow. 
1882 Minchin Dnipl. Kineviat. 150 We can in this way 
map out the whole region by drawing lines of flow.^ _ , 

c. The quantity that flows, volume of fluid. In 

Hydrodynamics y volume of fluid 'wfflich flows 

through a tube of any given section in a unit of 
time, 

1807 Med. yml. XXI. 378 Blood, which came out, with 
a jet, nearly equal to the flow of urine. 185* Carpenter 
Man. Phys. (ed. 2) 218 The flow of blood into them [Mus- 
cles] increases with the use that is made of them.. 1877 

W. H. Besant (ed. 3) 238 The line-integral 

of the tangential velocity along any fine, lying entirely 
within the fluid, is called the flow along that line. 

d. concr. That which flows ; flowing water. Also, 
a mass of matter that moves or has moved in a 
stream. 

x8o2 Campbell Hohenlmden I, Dark as winter was the 
flow Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 1816 J. Wilson City of 
Plague I. i, The sunshine dances in its joy O’er the still flow 
of this majestic river. 1833 Lyell Princ. Geol, II. 240 Re- 
iterated flows of lava. x88o Miss Bird fapan II. 152 Ihe 
flows from the flank and summit craters of Mauna Loa. 
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2 . Of dress, otitlines,etc. : The manner of flowing. 

1840 Dickens Barn. Radge xxxi, No dress but hers bad 

such a flow as that. 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. {1874) I. 
App. 393 In the folds of the drapery . . is a flow like that of 
waves. 

3 . transf Any continuous movement re- 

sembling the even llow of a river and connoting a 
copious supply ; an outpouring or stream ; esj>. of 
speech. 

1641 J. Jackson Trite Evang, T, in. 201 Without any 
flow of words to greaten it. 1733 Pope Hor. Sat, n. i. 128 
The Feast of Reason and the Flow of Soul. 1773 Pratt 
Liberal Opin. (1783) I. 3 It is., hard to stop the pen, 
when the ideas are on the flow. 1782 T. A, Mann in Lett, 
Lit. Men (Camden) 420 The rupture with France .. has 
thrown .. a flow of Commerce into thi.s Country. 1790 
CovvPER On my Mother's Picture 65 Thy constant flow 
of love, that knew no fall.^ 1796 Jane Austin Pride ^ Prej. 
xxxi, They conversed with so much spirit and flow a.s to 
draw the attention of Lady Catherine. 1813 Chalmers Lei. 
in IJ/e (18511 1. 296 We have had a flow of forenoon callers. 
183a Ht. Martineau Hill ^ Valley \v. 50 This vast flow 
of capital towards one point. 1873 Black Pr. Thule (1874) 
22 This flow of talk. 1891 Pall Mall G, 18 Nov. 2/1 The 
cross flows of traliic. 

i. The incoming or rise of the tide. Opposed to 
ehb ; often in phrase ebb and Jlo%v ; see Ebb 
1583 Greene MamilUa Wks. (Grosart) II. 39 The greatest 
flowe hath the soonest ebbe. 1397 Daniel Civ, Wars Wks. 
(1717) II. 41 The Ocean all at Discord with his Bounds, 
Reiterates his strange untimely Flows, 1618 Bolton Florus 
11. viii. 11636) 118 A., sea having many ebbes & flowe.s. 
1794 Burns Song^ * Let not vioman* iii. Ocean’s ebb, and 
ocean’s flow. 18x2 Southey Omniana I, 139 7'he flow 
drove him upon shore. ^ *886 Ruskin Prgeterita I. vi. 177 
The Thames tide, with its tossing wherries at the flow, and 
stranded barg' s at ebb. 

fig. 1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV^ 1, ii. 43. 1627-77 Feltham 
Resolves i. xl 16 We know not in the flows of our contented- 
ness, what we ourselves are. *738 S. Hayward Serm, In trod. 
9 The flows of affliction. *^3 Farrar Chapters oh Lang. 
270 Great ebbs and flows in the tide of Jewish thought. 
1^0 [see Ebb sh. 2.] 

6 . fa, A deluge, flood {phsX b. An overflow- 
ing ; applied esp. to the periodical overflow of the 
Nile, or similar phenomena. 

i2X43o Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.)34S, I am Abraham .. That 
reyned after Noes flowe. 1371 Campion Hist. Jrel. n. x. 
(1633) X38 A flowe will shake your building, 1606 Shaks. 
Ant. ^ Cl. n, yii. 20 They take the flow o’ th’ Nyle By 
certain sca1e.s i’ th’ Pyramid. 1725 Pope Odyss. iv. 100 
Regions fatten’d with the flows of Nile. 1832 Earp Gold 
Col. Australia 48 The natives look to this periodical flow 
with as much anxiety as the Egyptians to that of the Nile. 

6. Flow of spirits : a. in early use, a sudden 
access of cheerfulness or exhilaration; b. now 
chiefly (c£ sense 3) a habitual state of spontaneous 
cheerfulness. 

1715-6 Pope Let. to Blount 1824 VIII. 359 As an 
unblemished conscience and inflexible resolution are aliove 
an accidental flow of spirits, or a sudden tide of blood. 1775 
Sheridan Duenna n. li, My joy. .has given me such a flow 
of .spirits* 18. . Scott Let.,, No creature can be entitled^ to 
reckon upon such a flow of spirits and regular continuation 
of good health.^ 1834 West Ind. Sketch-bk. i, 252 A remark- 
able flow of animal spirits and activity. 

7. Porcelain Manufacture. A flux for causing the 
colours to * flow * or blend in firing. 

1878 Jewitt Ceramic Art II. viii. 380 This effect was 
afterwards imitated, .by means of what is technically called 
a ‘flow’ — that is, by introducing a little volatilising salt in 
the .saggar in which the ware is placed and fired, 
t 8. A flowing or full-bottomed wig. Obs. 

1755 Connoisseur No. 77 F 5 Young counsellers . . in a 
smart tye between a bob and a flow, contrived to cover a 
toupee. 1756 Ibid. No. iiof 2 In Queen Anne's reign. . the 
nobility, .wore large flaxen flows of thirty guineas price. 

9 . aitrib. and Cotnb., as flow-dike, an open 
channel to carry off surface water ; flow-function 
velocity function ; flow iyoff) -gate {Metallurgy) ^ 
an opening through which the molten metal is run 
out of the mould ; flow-line *= line of flow (sense 
I b) ; flow-meadow, one that may be flooded at 
will. 

1812 Souter Agric. Surv. Banff. App. 31 To construct 
*flow dikes. 1882 Minchin Unipl. Kinemai. 176 Is it pos- 
sible to determine a velocity-potential function (or a *flow- 
functlonlof the form [etc.]? i83i Wylie Iron Founding 
64 A violent bubbling takes place in the ^flow-gates. 1E89 
Pract. Iron Founding \v . 57 In moulds of considerable area, 
risers or flow off gates are employed. 1882 M inchin Unipl, 
Kinemat. 248 The *flow-lines will then be lines of electro- 
static induction in the surrounding dielectric. 1834 Brit, 
Husb. I. 528 ^Flow-meadows [called also flowing-meadows]. 

Flow (fl^“ ), sb.^ Also 9 flo(w)e. [r a. 0 ‘N.*fbzae 
(Icel.jdo'i) of same meaning, related to fioa Flow v.] 
1 . ‘A watery moss, a morass’ (Jam.), 

16. . in Symson Descr. Galloway (1823) App. iv, 140 Mo.ss 
Raploch, a great flow on the other side of Die. 1773 
Walker in Phil. Trans, LXIL 124 The Solway flow 
contain.s 1300 acres of very deep and tender moss. 1835 
'S. Oliver’ Ratnhles Horthnmb. 164 Dreading every 
instant that he will sink over bead into t! e flow. 1832 
Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XI II. 11. 290 Dangerous ‘ flowes ’, or 
shaking bogs. 1893 Crockett Moss-hags xxxiii. Bog-wood 
dug from the flowes. 

b, (See quots.) 

1808-80 Jamieson s.v., The term ficnv is applied to a low- 
lying piece of watery land rough and benty, which has not 
been broken up. 1886 Lebour Geol. Northnmb. Dttrh. ti 
That part of it which thus dips away from the bog proper is 
aptly called the * flow ’ of the bog. 


2 . A quicksand. 

j8i8 Scott Br. Leumn, xvu. He shall .stable Ms steed in 
the Kelpie’.s flow. 188a Stevenson New Arab. Nts. (1884) 
210 I'he wind was driving the hat shoreward, and 1 ran 
round the border of the floe. 

3 . aitrib. 

1831 Loudon Agric. (ed. 21 1243 *Flo7o~bog or flow moss, 
a peat bog, the surface of which is liable to rise and fall with 
every increase or diminution of water. CIS65 Lindesay 
(Rit-scottie) Chron, Scot. (1728! 130 He. .ran his Horse into 
a *F 1 ow-Moss. 1818 Scott Rob Roy xxviii, ‘There wa.sna 
muckle fiowmoss in the .shaw.* 

Flow (fl^«), Sc. [Of obscure origin ; perh. 
f. root of Flaw sb. or Fly v.^J *A jot, a particle, 
a small portion of any thing’ (Jam.). 

1804 Tarras Poems 45 Wha on life’s dainties nicely 
chow Yet left yir bard wi’ fient a flowe. 1827 Tennant 
Papistry Stonn'd 69 Powther’d gay Wi’ flows o’ flour. 
1840 Webster in Whistlebinkie iSc. Songs) Ser. ii. (iSoo) 1 . 
220 Tak hame a wee flow to your wife To help to be urose 
to your supper. 

Flow (fl^“), V. Pa. i. and pa.pple. flowed 
Forms; Jnfin. 1 flowan, 3 flohen, 3-5 
flowen, (sflouwen), Orm. flowenn, south, vlow- 
en, 4 flo5e, flowyn, 5-^7 flowe, 5- flow. Pa. t. 

I fl^ow, pL fleowon, 3 fleaw, flew, south, vleau ; 
weak forms : 3 fleowede, Ortji. flowedd, 4 flo5sd, 
fiowede, 6 flowd, 6- flowed. Pa.pple, 1 flowen, 
4-7 flowen, 7-8 flown ; 6- flowed. 
a redupl.str. vb. occurringassuch only in Eng. From 
the same root *fld-axt thewk.vl)s.ON.j^Ji2: to flood, 
Du. vloeije 7 t {~\Xh. fiojen) to flow, and the Com. 
Tent. ^flMu-s Flood jA The wk. pa.t. and pa. 
pple. appear in early ME. ; the original str, pa. t. 
appears not to have survived into the 14th c., but 
the str. pa. pple., though rare after 1 5th c., occurs 
down to the i8th c. (and still later as an archaism 
or a blunder, esp. in the compound overflown). 

The Teut. */?d- pre-Teut. *pls- in Gr. irAweiv, to swim, 
float j ir Am 6s floating, navigable, L. //Srwr*# to weep. Ac- 
cording to some scholars this is an ablaut-variant of to 
fill, be full (cf. Gr. wA>/86s fullness, L. plenus full), perh. an 
extended form ci^peU ; see Full a. Others regard *pld- as 
standing for *pidii- lengthened grade of the root ‘*pleu-^ 
piou-y plu- (Teut. *fieu-^ fiau-^ fiu-\ whence Skr. pin to 
swim, bathe, Gr. rrXeeiv to sail, rXweiu to wash, L..pluii it 
rains, OHG. fiezven, fiawen (MHG. vldtmen^ vixen) to 
rin.se, ON. stream. 

^ The sense-development of the vb. in Eng. shows traces of 
influence from the like-sounding but etymologically un- 
connected of which it is the usual translation.) 

I. To glide along as a stream. 

1 . intr. Of fluids, a stream, etc.; To move on 
a gently inclined surface with a continual change 
of place among the particles or parts ; to move 
along in a current; to stream, run; to spread over 
(a surface). Also with along dtnvn, on, ottt. 

a 1000 Sal. ^ Sat. 321 (Gr. > SiSSan flowan mot yS ofer eal 
lond. CI200 Ormin 14567 & ta wass waterr wid & sid All 
oferr er^e flowedd. a 1230 Owl ttf Night. 918 An ydel wel, 
That . . flohj? on idel thiir a-dune. c 1523 Body 4- Soul in 
Map’s Poems (Camden) 347 The thndde day shal flowe 
a flod that al this world shal hylen. ax^co-^o Alexander 
2053 For bale to Blissh on blod )>at on he bent flowes. 1534 
in Strype Eccl. Mern. HI. App, xxiv. 67 Yf the water in 
Egypt called Nilus dyd not accustomably flow over Egypt. 
1667 Milton P. L. i. 11 Siloa’s Brook that flow’d Fast by 
the Oracle of God. 1704 Pope Whiter 13 Thames heard the 
numbers as he flow’d along. 1793 Burns Song, Wandering 
Willie ii, O .still flow between us, thou wide roaring main. 
18^ Ronalds & Richardson Chem. Technol. I. 363 The 
acid, .is allowed to flow consecutively into the lower ve.ssels. 
i8 S9 Gullick & Timbs Paint. ^ 204 To admit of being 
discharged freely from the brush without flowing or spreading 
on the canvas. 

b. Opposed to ‘stand’. See Flowing///, a. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. Jv. 37 With Osier Floats the 

standing Water strow; Of massy Stones make Bridges, if it 
flow. 

c. Of the blood or other animal fluids : To pass 
along the vtssels of the body; to circulate. 

1603 vShaks. Meas. for M. i, hi. 52 Lord Angelo . . scarce 
confe.s.ses That his blood flowes. 1666 Dryden A nn. Mirab. 

ii, Trade, which like blood should circularly flow, Stopped in 
their channels. 1786 Burns Sonets My Highland Lassie O 

iii, While my crimson currents flow, I’ll love ray Highland 
lassie. 1817 Shelley Re^u Islam vii, xxi. 5 Our pulses 
[would] calmly flow and beat In re.sponse while we slept. 
1845 Budd Dis. Liver 276 GaIl-.stones are formed in 
number.s in the gall-bladder, only when the bile can flow 
into it through the cystic duct. 

d. With advbs. 7 to overflow. 

1326 Tindale 2 Cor. viii. 2 And howe that their povertie, 
though yt be depe, yet hath folowed [j/c] over. 1606 Shaks. 
Ant. Cl, v. ii. 24 My Lord Who is $0 full of Grace, that 
it flowes ouer On all that neede. 

e. quaAi’trans. Of a river: To carry down 
(water) in its current. 

1883 Century Mag. Sept. 747 It la river] was flowing 
muddy water at the time. 

i‘ 2 . To become liquid; to stream down, melt; 
Jit. aii^fig. Obs. \ 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter Ixviiti]. 3 Swe flowed wex from onsxene 
fyres. a 1225 Ancr. R. no plis moderes wop & ):!e oSres 
Maries, Jjaet fleoweden & melten al of teares. 1382 Wyclif 
Isa. Ixiv. 1 Fro thi face billis shulden flowe doun. 1477 
Norton Ord. Alch. v in A.shra. { ifyyt ) For nothinge male 
be more contrary nowe Than to be nxt and unperfectly 
flowe. 1641 French Distill, iv. (1651) 105 This Oil of 
Tartar must bee made of salt of Tartar after it hath flowed 
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in the fire. 1737 Pope Hor. Epist. 11. i. 148 Yielding IMetal 
flow’d to human form, 

fg To be unsteady, waver. Ohs. 

1434 Misyn Mending Life 312 Se |k)u flow nott with 
vayn koghtis. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems vi. 47 My hert that 
neuir wes sic[k]ir..That never raair wald flow nor flickir. 

e. Ceram. To work or blend freely ; said of 
a glaze. {Cent. Fict.) 

d. Of a melai : To change its form under impact 
or tensile or compressive strain. Cf. quot. 18S8 
s.v. Flowing///, 3 . 

3 . a. Of persons : To come or go ‘ in a stream 
or streams.’ Also with m, together. 

138a 'WycLiF fer. xxxi. 12 Thei shul . . togidere flowen to 
the goodus of the Lord [1388 and thei schulen flowe togidere 
to the goodis of the Lord]. 1611 Bible J^er. li. 44 The 
nations shall not flow together any more vnto him. 1613 
PvneUAS Pilgrimage 11. x, (1614) 160 Thence they [lewesj 
flowed into other parts, 1742 Pope Dune, iv, 275 In flow’d 
at once a gay embroider’d race. 1817 Shelley Rev. Islam 
V. xli. 2 To hear the restless multitudes. .Around the base 
of that great Altar flow. 1878 Bosw. Smith 166 

Men flowed in so plentifully that [etc.]. 

b. Of things material and immaterial *. To move, 
pass as a stream. Also with away, down, in, 
together. 

1382 Wyclif Eccbis. li. 9 For the deth flowende doun 
1 louly pre3ede. 1348 Hall Chron., Ben. VI, 137 Thus 
the victory flowed some tyme on the one parte, and 
sometyme on the other. 1560 Bible (Genev.) Job xx. 28 
The increase of his hou.se shall go away ; it shall flow away 
in the day of his wrath. 1607 Hieron Wks. 1. 435 Yhe 
euils of the precedent ages are flowne together into this. 
1651 Hobbes Leviath. ii. xxix. 173 The Treasure of the 
Common wealth, flowing out of its due course. 1717 Pope 
Elegy Unfort. Lady 25 As into air the purer spirits flow, 
1780 CoxE Russ. Disc. j 88 The final success which flowed 
in upon him. x8i6 Shelley A last or 533 As fast years flow 
away. 1833 Ht. Martineau Berkeley the Ba 7 ik£r L vii. 141 
Gold flowed in. 1878 Jewitt Ceramic Art II. viii. 350 
Orders for the new kind of ware flowed in upon him. 

4 . Of composition or speech; in early use of 
a speaker or writer : To glide along smoothly, like 
a river. 

1585 Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 59 The first lyne flowis weil, 
and the vther nath ing at all. 1643 Denham //. 189 

Could I flow like thee [Thames], and make thy streame My 
great example. 1737 Pope Hor. Epist, ii. i. 266 Wit grew 
polite, and Numbers learn’d to flow. 1839 Kingsley Misc. 
(i860) 1 . 227 The mojit unmetrical. .pa.s.sages flow with 
a grace, a lightness [etc.]. 1870 E. Peacock Ra/f Skirl. 
111 . 252 Conversation flowed freely. 

6. Of a garment, hair, etc.: To ‘stream’; to 
hang loose and waving ; to lie in undulating curves. 
Also t of a person: To fowwilh (hair). 

1606 B. JoNsoN Hymenxi Wks. (Rtldg.) 558 From the top 
of which [coronet] flow’d a tran.sparent veile. 1608 — 
Masque Beauty Splendour Wks. (Rtldg.) 549/1 Her bright 
hay re loose flowing. 1648 Herrick Hesper. 29 A Cuffe 
neglectfull, and thereby Ribbands to flow confusedly. ,1667 
Milton P. L. xi. 241 Over his lucid Armes A militarie 
"Vest of purple flowd. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, ni. 146 
Grim Saturn . . flow’d with such a Mane. 1712 Congreve 
Ovid’s Art Love in. 376 Swell’d with the wanton wind, 
they [her coats] loosely flow. 1782 Cowper Gilpin xlvi, 
A wig that flowed behind. xSio Scott La^iy of L. ir. xvi, 
Mark the gaudy streamers flow From their loud chanters 
down, a 1881 Rossetti House of Life vii, Across my 
breast the abandoned hair doth flow. 

( 5 . Math. To increase or diminish continuously 
by infinitesimal quantities : to ‘ vary’ (in the New- 
tonian Galcuhis). See Fluent. 

1713 Phi’C Trans. XXIX. 204 When the Letter x is put 
fora Quantity which flows uniformly, the Symbol x is an 
Unit. 1758 I. Lyons Fluxions 4, x flows from x-k x to 
x^k X« iSaS Hutton Course 304 To obtain the 

second fluxion it will suffice to make flow. 

1 7 . irans. {causaiively). a. To make to flow, 
set flowing in, out. b. To make fluid. Obs. 

1413 Pi Igr. Sortie {Caxton X483W. i. 74 God must nedes 
contynueliy flowen oute his bounte. 1477 Norton Ord. 
Alch, V. in Ashm. (1652) 79 Liquors helpeth to flux and to 
flowe Manie things. 1579 Fulke Heskins* Pari. 21 The 
Church is. . verie wel compared vnto the sea, which floweth 
out waues from euery porch or entrie. 1633 Brathwait 
A read. Pr. n. (1635) 175, I plenteously flowed in my after- 
noone’s potation. 

C. In Fomiding, to permit (the molten melal) to 
flow through the mould long enough to carry off 
all air and foreign matter, in order to insure a 
casting free from bubbles and similar defects ; to 
rim through. ( Cent. Fict.) 
d, Maut. (See quot.) 

1883 Russell SailoVs Lang., Flow, to let go the 

sheet of a head-.sail. 

3 T. To stream forth, issue in a stream. 

8. To gush out, well forth, spring. Also with. 
down, forth, out, over. 

<7825 Vesp. lxxvii[i]. 20 Portion slog stan& fleowun 

weter. ciooo John xiv. 34 Hraedlice kar fleow 

blod ut & waster, f 1230 Gen. fyEx. 3875 Do flew tor water 
michil and strong, « 1400-30 Alexander 1350 par flowe 
out of fresh wynne flodez enowe, 1374 Hyll Planting 77 
When the humour thereof is somewhat flowen, 1378 I^yte 
Dodoens in. xxi. 302 I'he sappe, when, .first flowen out, is 
white. 1391 Spenser Ruins Time 651 Streams of blood 
foorth flowed on the gpass. C1724 Swift FonUnella 4 End- 
less tears flow down in streams. 1813 J, Thomson Led. 
Inflam. 251 The blood will continue to flow . . till the ex- 
hausted animal cxpiies. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxix, 
His tesurs flowed plentifully and bitterly. 
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b. To issue or proceed /ram, f of, out of some- 
tiling as a source. 

c 1200 Ormin 4783 War & wirrsenn toe anan Vt ofif liiss lie 
to flowenn. Lofsoug in Cott. Horn, 211 pet flpd bet 

fieaw of bine wunclen. 1535 Coverdale 2 Esdf'as i. 20 Dyd 
not I hew y« hardstone & caxised water ynough to flowe 
thereout? 1609 J. Davies (Grosart) 20/1 His 
Gore, That from his Biood-founts flow’d .before. 2824 
R. Stuart Hist, Steajii Engine Cold water is now 
allowed to flow from the reservoir. 

tra7isf. saA Jig. 1382 Wycuf iv. t6 BI05 thur^ 

my gardyn, and ther shul flowe svvote spices of it. 1543 
Jove Exp.. Dan. Text vji. 10 Longe fyery beames lyke 
a floude of fyer flouwing out of him. 163a Lithgow Trav. 
ir.75 This City was. .the great Cisterne of Europe, whence 
flowed so many conduit pipes of learning. i68a Burnet 
Rights^ /'r/wcifjr it. 40 Some other reason that flowed not 
from him. 1713 Steele EngUshman No. ro, 66 Hi.s Be- 
haviour does not flow^^from an Hardness in his Mind. 
i794 Burns A Vision vii, Frae his harp sic strains did flow. 
2818 Cruise (ed. a.i II. 306 This rule flows, .from the 
nature of a remainder. r888 Brvcb Anier. Comntw. ll. 
xxxvii. 27 The Authority of the State Constitutions does 
not flow from Congress. 

c. Of a person : To pour out one’s feelings. 
Also with 

Gotieptmeni Venice Ep. Bed. 3, I perceive I am 
flown out insensibly in your praises. 1863 Hawthorne 
Our Old Home, Recoil. Gifted Woman The in- 

terview lasted above an hour, during which she flowed 
out freely. 2854 Tennyson Aplmer's i?'. 563 The mother 
flow’d in .shallower acrimonies. 

fd. tram. To pour forth in a stream. (Perh. 
reminiscent of the use in 14 below). 

1550 Cranmer Br/i 77 b, The stone that floweth water. 

9 . Of the menstrual discharge. Said also of the 
person. 

i 7S4'*^4 [see CatameniaI. 1894 Duane Diet Med., Flotu, 
to menstruate ; especially to menstruate profusely. 

Ill, To run full; to be ia flood. 

10 . Of the sea, a tidal river, etc. : To rise and 
advance; frequent in phrase to ebb and flow \ see 
Ebb V . I, 7 b floxv south, tide and half tide (see 
quots. 1627 and 1721). Cf. Flood yA i, 

C1050 ByrhtfertEs Handhoc in Anglia (1885) VTII. 327 
Seo^ saj symle feower prican oS 5 e flf lator flowiSf. (Txaoa 
7 'rifp Colt, Hem. 177 Eft son b® se fIouwe< 5 . 13 . . E. 
Allit P. B. 397 Bi pat pe fiod to her fete flowed & waxed. 
£.'X4^o Lydg, Jilm. Poems 296 Watir,.Now ebbithe, 
flowithe. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 441 Thys yere the 
Thainys did flowe three tirne.s in one daye. ^ 1624 Heywood 
Gnnaik, tv. 182 The waters.. were flowed eighteene cubites 
above their woonted compasse. 1626 Cart Smith Accid. 
Vng, Seamen 17 It flowes quarter floud. 1627 — Seamads 
Gram. (1653) 47 1 *^ flowes Tide and halfe Tide, that is, it 
■will be nalfe flood by the shore, before it begin to flow in 
the channell. 1691 SiWivt A thenian Soc. Wks. 1755 IV. i. 
229 When the deluge first began to fall, That mighty ebb 
never to flow again. 172X-1800 in Bailey, H Flows Sotdh 
[Sea Phrase] it is high Water when the Sun is at that Point 
at new or full Moon, 1739 Labelve Short Acc, Piers 
Westm. Bridge 34 Before the Tide had flown or risen so 
high. x8i6 Byron Prisoner Chillon vi, The massy waters 
ebb and flow. 1830 Lyelu Princ. Ceol. I. 304 In the 
Thames, .the tide requires about five hours to flow up. 1884 
Pab Smiace 7 The tide was flowing. 

Jig. x39p Langl. Rick. Redeles 111. 206 Vertuewolde fliowe 
whan vicis were ebbid. x6oo Shaks. A . V. L. n.vii. 72 Doth 
it [joride] not flow as hugely a.s the Sea? 1786 Burns Ded. 
to G. Hamilton xti When ebbing life nae mair shall flow. 
18x7 Shelley Rev. Islaijt v. li. 2 The throngs which ever 
ebbed and flowed. 1820 Sportmg Mag. VII. 25 The tide of 
success that flowed to Vauxhall. 

f 11 . To rise to a great height and overflow. In 
flg. phrases, To flow alm)e the banks, to flow past 
shore : to overflow. Ohs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxli. (1495) 94s The 
ryuer Nylus was flowen and arysen, « 1625 Beaum. & Fl. 
B'alse One 11 1. iv, Let Nylus flow. And perpetuall plenty 
' show. . ' ■ ^ 

jdg. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. 36 In wine and meats she 
flowd aboue the bancke. 1606 Shaks. Tr. <§• Cr. v. ii. 41 You 
flow to great distraction. x6i5 Chapman Ody.vs. in. 335 
Grave Nestor, .flows Past shore in all experience. 

b. The obs. pa.pple._;?<7W2:, orig. used of a stream 
with the sense ‘swollen’, ‘in flood’ (see quot. 
41510), was used flg. in 17th c. of persons, and 
survives in allusions to Milton’s phrase. (It is 
doubtful whether the etymological sense was re- 
membered in the 17th c.) Cf. Hichflown. 
cisio sir R, Guilford's Pilgnnrage (Camden) 31 Cedron 
..in wynter, is meruaylously flowen with rage of water y* 
coramyth with grete vyolence thrugh the vale of Josophat. 
<*1656 UssHEK Ann. vc. (1658) 250 Being somewhat high 
flowen with wine. 1667 Milton P. L. t. 501 Then wander 
forth the Sons Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine. 
1725 Pope Odyss. i. 292 Unseemly flown with insolence and 
wine.^ 1879 Butcher & Lang Odyss. 8 In such wise, flown 
with, insolence, do they seem to me to revel. 

'M 2 . Of the eyes : To become overfull, to fill 

ofwith(^QVtx^,Oiz.'),Obs. 

a X2iz& Auer. R. 64 Al jbe leor schal ulowen o teares, he 
sei 5 . axz4a IFohunge m Cott JHatn. 283 Nu inin herte 
mal to brake, min ehne flowen al o water, c x6oo Shaks. 
So?m. XXX, Then can I drowne an eye (vn-vs’d to flow). 
4 1689 Prior To Ed, Buckhnrst xg Her eyesivjith, tears no 
more will flow. 1710 Steele 7 h://rr No. 235 r 3, I have 
often seen the old Man’s Heart flow at his Eyes with joy. 
IS. Of wine, etc.: To be poured out without 
stint ; alsoy^. Tin early use of wealth, etc. (after 
h.aflfm^e'i'.Ton.hound. 

c xooo A gs. Ps. Ixili]. ii [to] peah pe eow wealan to wear- 
.mum flowen. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xxil. 85 Sorowes and 
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hetiynesse.s dyde flowe at her herte In grete haboundance. 
1667 Milton F, L. v. 633 Rubied nectar flows In pearl, in 
diamond, and massy gold. X782 Cowpbb C'harity zyg When 
thought is warm and fancy flows. X817 Shelley Re?’, 
/s/axn IX. kvii. ‘3 Gold was scattered thro’ the streets, and 
wine Flowed at a hundred feasts. 

14 . To flow with [flin, "^0/) : to abound in, 

to overflow with. Now rare exc. in Biblical phrase 
to flow with milk and hojtciy and M and e- 

vi lie, following a barbarism of the Vulgate ^ use the 
vb. in this phrase as transitive). 

1383 Wyclif Exod. ui. 8 A loond that flowith [1388 with] 
mylk and bony, 1388 Eccl. xi. 25 Who schal , . flowe in 
delicis as Y dide? 4x400' Maundev. (Roxb.) xicx. 137, 
I sail giffe to 50W land fiowande mylke and hony, 2 b;39 
Taverner A'wrw. P?vv. (•1545) 53 Suche as flowe in worldly 
goodes. axsgz H. Smith Three Serm, (1624) 23 Christ 
so flowed now with Disciples, that [etc.]. 1678 Cudwortk 
Tutell. Syst. 877 The Unjust and Ungodly, often flovv in all 
kind of Prospenty. X781 Gibbon 4* HI* hi* 269 

A land flowing with milk and honey. 

15 . tram. To cover or fill with water ; to flood, 

1382 Wyclif /r«. xxviii. 17 The proteccioun watris shul 

flowe. 1666 Evf.lyn Mem. 8 May (1819) I. 386 Here 
I flowed the drie moate. 1712 Mortimer Hush. 11. 
232 Watering, .is scarce practicable, unless you have a 
Stream at hand to flow the Ground. 1845 Jrnl. R. Agric. 
Soc. VL II. 274 Care being taken not to flow the land in 
summer where sheep are kept. 

b. To cover with any liquid, as varnish or glaze, 
by causing it to flow over the surface. Also, To 
allow i a film) to flow. 

1864 J. Towler Silver Sjinheam 144 The glas.s is filed, 
cleaned, and flowed with collodion, as before directed. 1889 
Anthony's Pkotogr. Bull, II. 257 As if a very attenuated 
film of milk and water had been flowed over its surface. 

16 . Of the tide: To overtake and surround (a 
person). (See quots.) 

1735 Dyche & Pardon, FIo7v, to come upon a Person or 
Thin.g greatly or hastily, like the Motion ofWaterwhen the 
Tide is coming in. 1875 Sussex Gloss, s. v., ' If you doant 
mind you'll be flown in, one of these days,’ 1876 Whitby 
s. V., ‘They got flow’d on.’ 

Hence Flower MetaZiurgy, a flow-gate 

(see Flow rif/Ai 9). 

1881 Wylie Iron-Fowiding yo The use of flo’ers or gates. 
Ibid. 66 According to the thickness of the part so should 
the size of the flow’er be. 

Flowage (fl^^-edg). [f. Flow v . + -age.] The 
net of flowing ; the state of being flowed or flooded. 
Jw zomh.flowage-lim* 

1846 Worcester cites Wilkins. 1884 J. G. Pyle in 
Harper's Mag. Sept, 621/1 Fiowage line [of a reservoir]. 

Plowede, obs. form of Flood. 

T’low©(n, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Fly, 
Plower (flau»J, flau'oi) ,sb. F orms : 3-4 flur(e, 
3-7 flour!©, 4-7 fl.owr(e, (4 flor, flowur, 6 flore, 
Sc. flouir', 7 floor\ 5- flower, (8, 9 poet fiow’r). 
See also FLOoit. /MK. flour, flur, a. OIF. flour, 
flur, flor /ft. flmr)*^'P'!:. flour, flor, Sp., Pg., and 
0 \\. flor {lx. flore) xWL.flor~em, flos, t Aryan root 
^bhio-'. see Blow 

1 . A complex organ in phenogatnous plants, com- 

prising a group of reproductive organs and its 
envelopes. In the popular use of the word, the 
characteristic feature of a is the ‘ coloured ’ 

(not green) envelope, and the term is not applied 
where this is absent, unless there is obvious resem- 
blance in appearance to what is ordinarily so called. 
In botanical use, a flower consists normally of one or 
more stamens or pistils (or both), a corolla, and a 
calyx; but the two last are not universally present. 

a 1225 After. R. 340 pe treou also, opened? ham & bringeS' 
forS misliche flures. 1382 Wyclif fob xiv. 2 As a flour goth 
out, and is totreden. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixiv. lo Leif 
nor flour fynd could I nane of rew, 1594 Barnfield rij/rFA 
Sheph. I. xxvi, Thou suckst the flowre till all the sweet he 
gone, 1672 W. Hughes Flenver Garden 31 Dafibdils that 
have several Flowers on one Stalk. 1709 Pope Ess. Grit, 
498 Like some fair flow’r the early spring supplies, xSao 
Byron Mar. Fal. iii. ii, As faithless leaves drop from the 
o'erblowa flower. 1845 Bindley Sch, Boi. i. (1858) 13 
A flower, if complete in all its parts, consists of a calyx, 
a corolla, stamens, and a pistil. 1878 Browning La Saisiaz 
20 Flower that’s full-blown tempts the butterfly. 
fig. a 1310 in Wright’s Lyric P. 89 Thah thou be whyt 
ant bryth on ble, falewen shule thy floures. 1380 Wyclif 
Sd. Whs. III. 30 Cristen men .. Schal no flour schewe of 
virtu, c 1491 Chast. Goddes Chvld. 9 A foule blindnes 
whiche. .dystroyeth the floures and the frutes of al goostly 
vertues. 1592 Shaks. Rom. <5* Jnl. 11. ii. 12a This bud of 
Loue. .May prone a beautious Flower when next we meete. 
*759 Rutty Spiritual Diary (ed. 2) 140 An, extract of some 
sweet flowers from the scriptures, 1841 I’uench Parables 
xii. (18771 241 Righteousness, both in its root of faith and 
its flower of charity. 

b. In Bryolog)r, extended to denote the growth 
comprising the reproductive organs in mosses. 

2 . transf a. The down or feathery seeds of the 
dandelion and thistle, ’i Ohs. 

1530 Palsgr. 221/2 Floure of a tasyll that flyeth, about all 
toxmdti, barbedieu. 

'f b. pi. The menstrual discharge ; the menses ; 
= Catamenia. Obs. {ffxtx ^ . fleurs \ but this is 
regarded by French scholars as a corruption of 
flueurs: see Flu oa.] 

CX400 Rel. Anti. 190 A woman schal in the harme blede 
For stoppyng of hui-e flowrys. 1527 Andrew Brunswyke's 
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DisiylL Waders k-iih The same water . . causeth women to 
have her flowres, named menstruum. 1662 R. Mathew 
Uni. Aich. f 106 It helpeth the stopping of the Flowers. 
X74X in Chambers Cycl. 1859 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 666/2 
I'he French term ‘ fleurs * and the English ‘flowers ' are now 
fallen into disuse. 

Q. Anc. Chem. (//,, earlier sing, also in form 
flour) ; The pulverulent fonn of any substance, esp. 
as the result of condensation after sublimation. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. Ixxx. (1495) 579 Drieng 
and tempryng Wyth vynegre it [leed] torneth in to whyte 
colour of floure of leed, 164X French Distill, v. (165 1) 164 
Which whitenesse is partly the floures of the Nitre. 1730 
Bvngt Death S,- Daphne as Flow'r of sulphur p)Owder'd well. 
1799 Med, yrnl, I. 162 The benzoic acid, is sufficiently 
known by the name of flowers of benzoine. 1822 Imison Sc. 
fy Art \l. 114 These [white flakes] have been called flowers 
of Zinc. 1834 Griffin Chem. Recrcat. (ed. 3)^ 117 Flowers 
of benjamin, a substance obtained by sublimation from gum 
benzoin. 1854 J. Scoffern ia Orr's Circ, Sc., Chem. 337 
Powdered sulphur is known in Commerce as flowers of 
sulphur. 

d. Applied to various fungoid growths ; a scum 
formed on wine, vinegar, etc. in fermentation. 
Flowers of tan : a fungus {Fuligo) growing on tan 
heaps, 

1548 Thomas Hal. Gram., Fiocchi. .flowers of wine. x6oo, 
W. Vaughan DfrcrA (1633) 128 The Cholericke 

humour is hot and fiery, bitter, and like unto the flowre of 
wine. 1668 /V/zZ Trans. 21 Sept, 772 A somewhat moist 
and putrid matter . .which . . is called . . the Flower of this 
Substance [osteocolla]. 1675 Charleton Myst. Vintners 
151 Reserving the Froth, or Flower of it, and putting the 
same into small Casks. X882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 263 The 
yellow plasmodia in.side a tan-heap . , come to the surface, 
and then coalesce into the large bodies which are known as 
‘ flowers of tan 

3 . A blossom considered independently of the 
plant, and esp. in regard to its beauty or perfume. 

CI275 LufiR Ron 151 in O.E. Misc. 97 pu art^swetture 
pane eny flur. C1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 214/491 A fair Medwe’ 
he sai3 with swete floures. a 1300 Floriz 4- Bl, 434 Flures 
To strawen in pe maidenes bures. 1477 Earl Rivers 
(Caxton) Dicies 86 As the bees loue the Rwete.st of the 
floure.s, i'So8 Dunbar Gold. Targe 59 Als fresch as flouris 
that in May vp spredis. 1613 Shails. Hen. VUI, iv. ii. 169 
Strew me ouer With Maiden Flowers. 1656 Cowley Ana- 
creontiqiies, A nother Epicure, Beauteous Flowers, why do 
we spread, Upon the Mon’ments of the Dead ? 1732 Pore 
Ep, Cobham 148 We. .justly set the Gem above the Flower, 
b. Jig. {esp. as applied to a person.) 

a xzzs After. R. 340 Uertus beoS. .swote smellinde flures 
ine Godes neose. a 13x0 in Wright Lyric P. 93 Blessed be 
thou , . Suete flur of parays. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxv* 
10 Aue Maria . . Haile, fresche flour femynyne ( x^z 
Shaks. Rom. 4* Jul. i. iii. 77 Nay bee’s a flower, in faith 
a very flower. X74X Richardson Pamela (1824) L 217 My 
wife told me a good deal of the beauties of your person ; but 
I did not think we had such a flower in our country. 1847 
Tennyson Princess v. 86 And they will beat my girl Re- 
membering her mother : O my flower 1 

e. pL The bloom of certain plants used in Medi- 
cine (formerly also in Cookery). 

c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 29 Take Flourj's of Vyolet, boyle 
hem. 1586 W. Bailey « Treat. Eye-sight (1033) ix An 
ounce of the water of Rosemarie flowers. 1600 W. Vaughan 
Direct Health (1633) 76 Halfe a handfull of the flowers of 
Camomill. 1652 C’hamomel flowers [see Camomile 2]. 

4 . A flowering plant; a plant cultivated or 
esteemed for the sake of its blossoms, 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems x. 41 Now spring vp flouris fra 
the rule . . Lay out jour levis lustely. 1593 Shaks. Lncr, 
870 Unwholesome weeds take root with precious flowers, 
1667 Milton P. L. xi. 273 O flours That never will in other 
climate grow. 1725 Watts Logic t. vi. § 3 (r822t 99 If the 
blossom be of most importance we call it [the plant] a flower., 
1796 C. Marshall Garden, xviii. (1813) 289 Flowers . . are 
classed into annuals, biennials and perennials. 

b. In the names of various plants, as f flower 
of Bristol, t flower (of) Constantiriople, the 
nonsuch, Lychnis chalcedonicai flower of Jove 
(see quot.); flower of tbe night (see quot. 1665) ; 
flower of the sun -S unflower. 

1578 IgiTB Dodoens ix, vlii, 157 Flos Const aniinopolHanns, 
that is to say Floure Constantinople. 1597 GERARDE //<-T^a/ 
II. cxix. § 5. 380 It is called, .in English . . of some Flower 
of Briscowe, and Nonesuch. Ibid, ccxivii, 612 Of the flower 
of the Sunne, or the Marigolds of Peru. 1665 B.ky Flora 
iL xvii. 195 The Mervail of Peru. .These flowers, .are to be 
seen late" in evenings, or early in morning.s, and therefore 
have been called the flowers of the night. 1672 W. Hughes 
Flower Garden 33 Flowers of the Sun, do commonly flower 
about August. Ibid,, Flower of Bristol, Champion or Non- 
such. 1840 Paxton Diet. 134 Flower of Jove, Lychnis 

Jlos fovis. 

5 . The representation of a flower; a. in draw- 
ing, painting, and weaving. 

C1230 Halt Meid. 23 pe flurs pat beoS idrahe pron [on a 
gerlaundesche]. a 1300 Body 4* Soul 14 in Map's Poems 334 
Thi riche halles? X-peynted with so riche floures? X303 
R. Brunne Bandl. Synne 1413 Some were , . feyr peyncede 
wyth frute and floures. qx40o Rom. Rose 8gx Nought clad 
in silk was he But alle in floures. 1400-50 Alexander 
1539 A vestoure to vise on of violet floures. ^ 1830 I'ennyson 
Recoil. Arab. Nts. xiv, Engarlanded and diaper’d With in- 
wrought flowers, a cloth of gold. 

b. Arch. 

X730-6 Bailey (folio). Flowers [in Architecture], represen-; 
tations of some imaginary flowers, by way of crowning or 
finishing on the top of a dome. 1741 ^ Chambers Cjrc/,, 
Flower of the capital, is an ornament , . in form of a rose, 
in the middle of the sweep of the Corinthian abacus. 

c. Printing. (See quot. 1871.) 

1771 Luckombb Hist 4- Art Print 287 Flowers were the 
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ifirst Ornaments whidi were used at the Head of. . pages. 
1779 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1889 VI. 427 Did they take all 
the letters, flowers, etc., etc., except the five cases of money 
types which you say the Congress have ? . 1838 Timperley 
Printers’ Man. 62 FIower.s are used for borders. 187* 
RiNGWALT/i Encycl, Printing 172 /ViJrwr.?, ornaments 
for embelh'shing chapter-headings, or forming tail-pieces to 
book.s. 1888 in Jacobi Printers' Voc. 

d. = Fleur-de-lis 2 and 3. Flower of the winds ; 
see qnot. 1867. 

^■1314 Griy Warm. (’A.)fi887'i462 He. .hit him on \)t helme 
so bri5t, That al }?e floures fel doun ri5t. 1332 M xhqt Poems 
.IX. i, The fiowres that faire war Er fallen in Fraurice. 1339 
W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Giasse 162 If the flower of the 
nedle be righte Northe from it. 1849 Rock Ck. of Fathers 
I. viii. 393 The favourite Anglo-Saxon kind of ornament, 
called the- flower*. 1^7 Smyth Sailors’ WonPhk.^ Flower 
of ike Winds, the mariner’s compass on maps and charts. 

e. t A flower-shaped branch or bowl of a candle- 
.stick. Also, a piece of iron shaped like a fleur- 
de-lis. 

1521 Test. Ehor. (Surtee.s) V. 128, I will that there be 
maid for every flowre of the candlestike a tapur of wod. 

Sheffield Gloss., Flower, the piece of iron which fastens 
a vice to a table or bench. 

f. An artificial flower (as an ornament). 

1881 Illnsir. Hovseh. friiL Sept. 121/3 The mo.st popular 
flowers just now for bonnet trimmings, .are made of velvet. 

6. An adornment or ornament ; a precious 
possession, a ‘jewel’. 

1542-5 Brinklow Lament, g London beyng one of the 
flowers of the worlde as touchinge worldlye riches. 1606 
Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr.i. ii. 203 That’s .®neas. .hee’s one of the 
flowers of Troy. 1647 May Hist. Pari, iil 40 The 
nomination of any persons to those places, he will reserve to 
himself, it being a principal and inseparable flower of his 
Crown. 1677 Yarranton Eng. Improv, 63 The Dutch 
robbed of one of their greatest Flowers. 1783-94 Blake 
Songs Innoc., Holy Thursday 5 O what a multitude they 
seem’d, these flowers of London town. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. IIL 219 The power of pardoning .. a precious 
prerogative which . . even the Whigs allowed to be a flower 
properly belonging to the Crown. 

•fb. pbr. To hear, fang, have the flower {pf)\ to 
gain the victory, to have preeminence (among). 

cx^to Pol. Sofigs (Camden) 248 Is Edward ded? Of 
Christendome he ter the flour! a 1400-5,0 A le.rander 500 
And far fe floure in J>e Hide I fangid purse himselfe. Idid. 
2603 For he fat folows base he floure * & he flees neuer. 
rx435 Tof'T. Portugal 2595 Torent the floure away bare, 
tc. Virginity. Ohs. 

a 1300 Fall Passion 32 in E. B. P. (1862) 14 Maid here 
heuen king. . j?er for sso ne les nogt hir flure. 1393 Gower 
Cmif, 1 1 , 334 O Pallas noble quene .. Help, tnat I lese 
nought my flour. 

d. An embellishment or ornament (of speech) ; 
a choice phrase, rm^e in sing. 

1508 Dunbar Gold. Targe 117 Thare was Mercunu.s, wi.se 
and eloquent, Of rethorike that fand the flouris faire. 1533 
Udall * title) Flovres for Latyne Spekynge, selected and 
gathered oute of Terence. 1665 Boyle Occas. Reff. v. i. 
(184s) 298 Discourses not tricked up with Flowers of Rhe- 
torick. 1779 Sheridan Critic i. i, Your occasional tropes 
and flowers suit the general coarseness of your style, as 
tambour sprigs would a ground of linsey-woolsey. 1819 
Moore Tom Crib's Mem. (ed. 3) 41 Bob’s harangue, 
'Twas deuced fine . . All full of flowers. 1873 Dixon Two 
Queens III. xv. iii. 143 Ulrich von Hutten heard Italian 
orators smother them ‘ in flowers of speech 

7 . The choicest individual or individuals among 
a number of persons or things ; ‘the pick 

Flower of Ckwahy, etc., may belong to this sense or to 9, 
according as the accompanying sb. is taken ^ abstr. or concr. 

cxaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 257 Moder milde flur of alle. 
X297 R. Glouc. (1724) 433 pe noble tour, pat of all pe tours 
of Engelond ys yholde flour. ? 1370 Robt. Cicylepo He was 
of chevalrye the floure. 1508 Dunbar Poems iv. 50 The 
noble Chaucer, of raakaris flouir. 1548 Hall Ckron., Hen. I F 
(an. i) 17 b, There wer slain the flower of all Loughdean. 
1579 Tomson Calvinls Sertn. Tim. 1017/2 They were the 
flowre . . of the Elect. 1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxbc. 
(1887) 197 Noblemen, which be the flowre of gentilitie. 1^9 
Bp. Hall Cases Consc. 443 S. Ambrose, and S. Augustine 
(the flower of the Latine fathers) . . doe bitterly oppose it. 
1764 Mem. G. P Salmanazar 74 Yet I was always singled 
out as the flower of the flock. 1783 Watson Philip III 1. 
(1839) 49 They had consented to his selecting the flower of 
the English forces. 1800-24 Campbell Brave Roland vi, 
Roland, the flower of chivalry. 1847 Tennyson Princess 
V. 277, I take her for the flower of womankind, 1849 
M.mKViijct Hist. Eng. II. 348 The London clergy, then 
universally acknowledged to be the flower of their profes- 
sion, held a meeting. 

8. The best, choicest, most attractive or desirable 
part or product of anything, material or imma- 
terial; the essence, quintessence; also ‘the gist’ 
(of a matter). 

The earliest appearance of this sense in English is in the 
specific application now differentiated as Flour sb., q.v. 

1568 Tilney Disc. Mariage Aviij, Matromonie .. cqn- 
taineth the felicity of man’s life, the Flower of Friendship, 
1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner N v, Creame . . Flos 
lactis. Rightly so tearmed by the Latines, for it is the very 
flower of milke, as also butter is the flower of Creame. 1630 
R. Johnson's Kingd. <§• Commw. 351 The flower of gaine and 
emolument to this State. 1685 Baxter Paraph. N. T., 
Phil. iv. 4 That holy joy in the Lord is that Flower of 
Religion which all Christians should desire. ^1732 Gay 
Fables, Man, Cat, Dog ^ Fly 124, I sip the tea’s delicious 
flower. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. iii. v. The flower of 
the matter is, that they are but nine; that they sit in 
secret. 1842 Tennyson E. Morris 69 Thrice-happy days 1 
The flower of each, those moments when we met. 1871 
Tyndall Fragtit. Sc. (1879) II. ii. 27_Here we have the 
flower and outcome of Newton’s induction. 


9 . The brightest and fairest example or embodi- 
ment of any quality. Cf. Pink. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 213 Syre Wawein ys neueu, flour of 
corteysye, icijSS Chaucer MonEs T. 107 In his tyme of 
he [Hercules] was the flour, c 1450 Cri. of Love 
3 jl he floure of porte in womanhede. 1508 Dunbar Poems 
yu. 81 Rrynce of fredom, and flour of gentilnes. 1581 
Sidney r/n Stella xcix, Mornes messenger .. Cals 
each wight to salute the floure of blisse. 1592 Shaks. 
Rom. 4* Jid. n. V. 44 He is not the flower of curtesie. 16x1 
CoRYAT Crudities 333 Cicero, Hortensius, Caesar, and those 
other selected flowers of eloquence. 1S59 Tennyson Elaine 
113 Lancelot, the flower of bravery. 

10 . The state or condition of being in bloom or 
blossom ; in phrases in flower, \in {their) flowers. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 209 His Limes were first in 
Flow’rs.^ 1701 Land. Gaz. No. 3607/4 Ranunculos’s, and 
Tulips, in their Flowers. 1712 Addison .S/ecA No. 414 Y 5 
An Orchard in Flower looks . . more delightful than .. the 
most finished Parterre. 

t b. transf. of birds. Obs. 

1607 Topsell Serpents irdsZ) 654 Young birds, .are in their 
full flowre ere one be a ware. x6ss Stani.ey Hist. Philos. 

I. (1701) 29/2 Cocks, Pheasant.s, and Peacocks .. are much 
more beautiful in their natural flower. 

11 . Of persons: The period or state of ‘bloom’, 
vigour, or prosperity, a. The prime (of life), the 
bloom (of youth) ; esp. in phrases, 4 in youtFs 
flowers, in the flower of onds age. 

1508 Dunbar T%va mariit wemen 17b A 5oung man lygbt 
5aip, hot nought in 5 outhfis 3 flouris, 1548 Hall Ckron., 
Hen. IV (am 13) 32 Taken prisoner and so remained in 
Englande .. till the flower of his age was passed or sore 
blemyshed. 1577 Northbrooke Dicing (1843) 41 Let not 
the floure of life passe by us. 1647-8 Cotterell Davila’s 
Hist. Fr. (5678) 4 In the finst flower of his age. 1733 Pope 
Hor. Sat. n. i. 102 In flow’r^of age you perish for a song I 
1S27 Scott Jrnl. 4 Aug., He Is a man in the flower of life, 
about thirty. 1830 Tennyson Lady Clara ii, A simple 
maiden in her flower Is worth a hundred coats-of-arms. 
1863 Mary Howitt F. BremePs Greece I. viii. 257 They 
were in the flower of youth and beauty. 

t b. The state or condition of greatest eminence;, 
fame, prosperity, etc. Chiefly phr. itt one's Jlower{s. 

<ri38o Wyclif Sertn. Sel. Wks. L 316 Pe Emperour of 
Rome was Fanne in his flouris. c 1386 Chaucer Knt’s T. 
2190 A man hath most honour To dyen in his excellence 
and flour. ?« 1500 /*/. (E. E. T, S.) 434 Alas 1 now 

fallen is my flower I 1547-64 Bauldwin Plor.^ Philos. (Palfr.) 
2 In which time ^Esopus the orator was in his flower. 1550 
CovERDALE Bk. Death i; xl. 158 Whyle a man is in his 
floures of health. 1665 T. Webb Stone-Heng (1725) 207 
Jeffery Monmouth was in his Flower Anno 1156. 
f C. Bloom or beauty. Obs. 

x6o8 Shaks. Per. 111. ii. 96 See how she gins to blow Into 
life’s flower again 1 

12 . Simple attrib., as flower-bed, '■hell, -border, 
-court, -garden, -garland, -plat, -plot, -root, -sheath, 
-shotv, -spike, -sfa>id, -stick, -time, -tree'. 

1873 Longf. Wayside Inn, Landlord's T., Sir Christopher 
41 A modest ‘‘■flower-bed thickly sown with sweet alyssum. 
X830 Tennyson Isabel iii, The stem, which else had fallen 
quite With cluster’d *flower-hells. xyia J. James tr. Le 
Blond’s Gardening 36 A *Flower-Border. 1824 Miss Mit- 
ford Village Ser.i. (1863^234 She was. .delving and digging 
in her flower-border. 1828 Ibid. Ser. in. (1863) 25 Behind 
the house is an ample kitchen-garden, and before, a neat 
“flower-court. 167a W. Hughes (titled, ’The “Flower-Garden. 
X841 Lane Arab. His. 1 . 96 The court resembled a flower- 
garden. X303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 997 5 yf Fon euer. . 
Dedyst “floure gerlande or coroune To make wommen to 
gadyr. X796 Plain. Sense II. 49 The little “flower plat put 
forth its beauties. 1854 Hawthorne Eng. Hote-bks. (1870) 

II. 307 Suburban villas, .with fancifully ornamented flower- 
plats before them. ^ 1644 J. Sergeant in DigbyiV«if. Bodies 
(1645) *2 a, Yours is a "“Flower-plot pav’d by Truth’s rich 
Gold. 1838 Thiri.wall Greece III, p:. 140 A little flower- 
plot, the superfluous ornament of a rich man’s estate. 1664 
Evelyn Kat. Hori. {x^zg^ 208 Such Plants and “Flower- 
Roots as endure not well out of the Ground. 1824 Miss 
Mitford Village S&Y. i,(iZd3)z4t Flower-roots, sundry boxes 
of books, apiano-forte. 1859 Tennyson .fi'wzV 365 A blossom 
vermeil-white, That lightly break.s a faded “flower-sheath. 
X84S Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 316, I went, .to a “flower-show 
in the Botanical Gardens. 1^5 Florist’s Jml, 35 “Flower- 
spike from 2 to 3 feet long. 1838 Lytton Alice 125 [She] 
busied herself with a “flower-stand in the recess. x88t 
Young Ev. Man his own Mechanic § 708 “Flower-sticks 
may be square or round, according to the fancy of the maker. 
1873 SvMONDs Grk. Poets v. 127 'This ■was the “flower-time 
of the Aeolians, their brief and brilliant spring. C1710 C. 
Fiennes Diary (1888) 142 All sort of Greens and “flower 
trees. 

b. objective, as flower-gatherer, -maker, -painter, 
-vendor ; flower-making, -painting, vbl. sbs. ; 
flower-hearing, -breeding, -infolding, -sucking adjs. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 422 Graminese . . normally 
“flower-bearing (but sometimes also empty) glumes. iSgx 
Daily Hews 4 Feb. 5/7 Behind the hearse there was a body 
of flower-bearing mutes. lylS? G. S. Carey Hills of Hyhla i 
O’er, .“flower-breeding vales. x6ii Speed Theat. Gt. Brit. 
xliv. 87/1 So the “flower gatherer of Westminster recordeth. 
x82X Shelley Prometk. Unb. il i, The “flower-infolding 
buds Burst on yon lightning-bitted almond-tree. 1809 
Han. More Coelebs (ed. 3) I. 145 The street where the poor 
“floweiwmaker lived, t8^ 'Bm.'s. Drapers Diet. 130 Dyed 
feathers when used in “flower-making are . . apt to f^e. 
17x1 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) III, 349 The mere “flower- 

f ainter is . , oblig'd to study the form of festons. 1854 
'airholt Diet. Terms Art, ’^Flawer-painiing .. may be 
said to have asserted its proper place as an Art sui generis 
in the seventeenth century. x62x G. Sandys Met. 

XV. (1626) 313 “Flowre-sucking Bees, 1861 Crt. Life at 
Haples I. 207 The beggars and “flower-vendors sought 
shady nooks. 


Q,'imtrn'meritVL\{i&.?^Jicnmr’^bespangled,-besprinkkd, 
-crowned, -decked, -embroidered, -enamelled, -in- 
woven, -spj'inkled, -strewn, -teeming 

1883 Stevenson Silverado Sy. (iS86> 20. Thicket, still 
fragrant and still “flower-be.spangled. i8sx Longf. Gold. 
Leg. Hi. Sy. in front Cathedral, It looks like a “flower- 
besprinkled meadow. 1606 Sylvester Du Barias ir. iv. 
Magnif. S08 The “flowr-crown'd People, swarming on tlio 
Green. 1870 Bryant //ma? 1 . vin. 248 Bowls of wiije 
flower-crowned. 1805 Wordsw. Prelude is. (i88S> 262/1, 
I had left a “flower-decked room. 1747 Ld. G- Lyttelton 
Monody v. 58 Sequester’d dales And “flower-embrolder’d 
vales. 1603 Drayton Bar. Warss. xviii, Along the “flowV 
enarnell'd v'ales The silver Trent, .doth slide. 1629 Milton 
Haiiviiy 187 With “flower-inwoven tres.se.s torn The nymphs 
in twilight shade of tangled tWekets mourn. 1859 Geo. 
EhotvI . Bede 13 The scythe being whetted makes us cast 
more lingering looks at the “flower-sprinkled tresses of the 
meadows. 1^7 Mary Howitt Ballads etc. 363 The “flower- 
strewn earth is wondrous fair. 1838 Miss I^ardoe River ^ 
1 1 . 43 A “flower-teeming land, 
d. parasynthetic and similalive, a.3 flotuer-faced, 
-like, -shaped, -soft, -wise adjs. ; flower-like, -wise 
advs. 

1881 Rita My Lady Coquette I. iii, He glances down at 
the slim, “flower-faced maiden. , 1604 Rowlands Looke to 
it 47 “Flower-like they wither and decay. 1846 Ellis 
Elgin Marb. 1 . 28 Surmounted by a flower-like ornament. 
1836-7 Todd Cycl. Anai. II. 414/t Tubes, ending in “flower- 
shaped capsules. 1606 Shaks. Ant. Cl. il ii. 215 The 
Silken Tackle, Swell with the touches of those “B'lowei>soft 
hands. x 855 Swinburne A talanta 2x3 [Grief shall come] 
“Flower-wise upon the old root of tears brought forth. 

13 . Special comb. : flovrer-animals, a book- 
name for the Anthozoa ,* flower-book, a book in 
which (a) drawings of flowers are made; {b) col- 
lected flowers are preserved; flower-bug, t 7 .S., 
the popular name of various small hemipterous 
insects which frequent the blossoms of flowering 
plants, as the species of Anthocoris {Cent. Fict.) ; 
flower-cup, (a) the calyx; (b) the enp-shaped 
receptacle formed by a flower; flower-fence, the 
plant Poinciana pulcherrima ; flower-girl, a girl 
who sells flowers; flower-head, an inflorescence 
consisting of a close cluster of sessile florets; 
flower-honey (see quot.) ; flower-knot, a small 
flower-bed arranged in a pattern; flower-leaf, a 
petal ; flower-pecker, (a) a name for birds of the 
family Dicmidm', \b)' ‘an American honey-creeper 
or guitgnit of the family Coerebidse* {Cent. Fictl)\ 
flower-piece, (q^) a picture with flowers for its 
subject; (^) .an arrangement of flowers; flower- 
stalk, the peduncle supporting the flower or flower- 
head; flower-water, distilled water containing the 
essential oil of flowers ; flower-work, a represen- 
tation of flowers in weaving, carving, etc. 

1840 F. p. Bennett Whaling Voy. 1 . 177 The elegant 
“flower-animal, Diazoma, i.s found on the barrier-reef. 

Dana Zooph. i. ( 1848) 7 The forms of life under consideration 
..are appropriately styled flower-animals. 1753-4 Shen- 
stone Poet. Whs. (xBs^) 137 (title) Written in, a “flower 
book of my own colouring. 1857 Thoreau Maine W. 
(1894) 277, I used some thin and delicate sheets of this baric 
. . in my flower-book. 1756 P. Browne Jamaica 140 The 
“flower-cups are cut into four deep segments at the mar^'n. 
i860 Ty.\s Wild FI. 41 The flower cup consists of two 
obtuse lips. 1786 Rees Cycl., Barbddoes *flowerfence, 
poinciana . . is planted in^ hedges, to divide the lands in 
Barbadoes, from whence it had the title of flower-fence. 
1882 J. Smith Diet Econ. Plants, Flower-fence, a name 
in India for Ctesalpinia iPoindand) pulcherrima. 17S9 
Mrs. Piozzi Journ. France 1 . 236 “Flower-girls with 
baskets. 1889 Tablet 3 Aug. 167 'There are two classes 
of flower-girl — the day-sellers and the night-sellers. 1845 
Lindley Sch. Bot. i. (1858) 12 The *fiower-head, when 
all the flowers are sessile upon a broad plate . . as in the 
Daisy. 1577 Googe Heresback’s Husb. iv. 184 There 
is three sortes of Hony, the best kinde is that which 
i.s called . . “flowre Hony, made in the springtime. x6oi 
Holland Pliny I. 316 Floure-honey. 1770 Armstrong 
Misc. II. 142 The sweet green, .is the predominant colour; 
while the gaudy flowers, .are carelessly interspersed. This 
is infinitely more pleasing and beautiful than . . a “flower- 
knot. 1893 J*. E. Wore. Gloss., Flower-knot, a small flower 
bed. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Dipetalotis Flower . . is that 
which has two “Flower Leaves. x86o Oliver Less. Bot. 
(1873) 4 Whether it be green, as are foliage-leaves, or 
coloured, as are flower-leaves. X885 H. O. Forbes Hat. 
Wand. E. Archip.si. 212 Little flocks of the small green 
“Flower-pecker (Zosteropsk a 1784 Johnson Wks. (1816) I, 
334 A room hung with “flower-pieces of her own painting. 
X7^ Pilkington View Dezbysk. I, 415 Three inches of its 
“flowerstalk may be seen above the surface. x886 U. S. 
Consular Rep. No. Ixviii. 581 “Flower waters are produced 
by ordinary distillation, in which the flowers are boiled 
with water in large alembics. i6ox Holland Pliny I. 228 
Robes . , wrought thick with “floure-worke, resembling 
poppies. 1848 Rickman A rckU. 21 1 The benches . . present 
in their ends and fronts, combinations of panelling and 
flower-work. 1865 E. Burritt Walk to Land’s End 193 It 
is a pity, .such flower-work [lace] should be so poorly paid. 

Plower (flau-9j), V. Forms; 4-7 flour (e, 5-7 
flo"WT, (5 flore), 6- flower, [f. prec. sb. Cf. 
OF.forir {modi.^.fleurir), lj.jflorerel\ 

1 . intr. To bloom or blossom; to come into 
bloom, produce flowers. Of a flower : To expand, 
open. 

13.. K. Alts. 2904 pe medes floureF, F* forties syngep. 
13. . E. E. Aim. P. A 270 A rose, pat flowred and fayled 
as kynd hit gef. 1393 Gower Conf. II. 266 A drio 


nOWEBAGE, 


354 


ELOWBBY, 


braunche . - wHicb anon gan floure and here, c 1440 Promf>. 
Parv. %68/x Fiowryn. 1578 Lyte Dodoens v. Ixxx. 651 
The vine fiowreth m high and base Germanic, .about the 
beginning of June. 167a Grew Anat. Plaftis, Idea. Philos, 
PJisi. (1682) I 14 Plants, which flower all the Year. 171a 
Addison Sled, No. 4x8 f 8 His Rose-trees, Wood-bines 
and Jessamines may flower together. 184a K. B. Ward 
Closed Cases PL iii. (1852) 51 All these [plants] flowered 
well. 1873 Symonds Poets v. 128 Olive-groves., 

w'here the^ cyclamen and violet flowered with feathery 
maiden-hair. 

b. Also with. out. f To flower off: (of 
reflexions) to arise spontaneously in the treatment 
of a subject. 

/ri22S After, P, 340 Mi vlesch is iflured & bicumen al 
neowe. ^1374 Chaucer Anel. 4 * Arc. 306 Your chere 
floureth, but hit wol not sede, 1642 More Son£;- 0/ Soul 
III, III. xxxviii. I Whose drooping phansie never flowred 
out. 1644 Milton Wks, (1738) I. 13s If you can 

accept of these few Observations which have flowr’d off. 
1846 Landor Pnag. Conv. Wks. 1 1 . 34 The thorny and 
bitter aloe of dissension required less than a century to 
flower on the steps of your temple. 1859 Hawthorne 
3farb. Faun xxxiv. (1883) 358 The mediaeval front of the 
cathedral, where the imagination of a Gothic architect had 
long ago flowered out indestructibly. 1885 Clodo Myths 
if Dr. n. i. 146 The germs of those capacities which . . have 
flowered in the noblest and wisest of our race. 

c. (caiisatively). To cause (a plant) to 
bloom ; to bring into blossom or flower. 

1830 Florist Mar. 66 They winter better in the pots they 
were flowered in. *887 Baring-Gould Gold. Feather xii, 
Azaleas which were, .put under glass and flowered, 

1 2, iransf. Of beer and wine : a. To froth, 
mantle. Obs. 

138a Wycuts Frov, xxiiL 31 Ne beholde . . the win, whan 
it floureth. 1530 Palsgr. 552/2 This ale floureth better in a 
good drinkers eye. a 1592 Greene & Lodge Cooking Glasse 
Wks. (Rtldg.) 127/2 All Nineveh hath not such a cup of ale, 
it flowers in the cup. 1694 Westmacott Script, Herb. 22 
It makes beer to mantle, flower, and smile at you. 1750 
W. Ellis Countty Housewife's Fam. Comp. 187 If a little 
wheat-bran is boiled in our ordinary beer, it w'ill cause it to 
mantle or flower in the cup, when it is poured out. 
tb. To become turbid. Oh, 

1682 Art^ Myst, Vintners i v. § 17 Rack [sack] into another 
Cask, and it will not then flower nor be ill-conaitioned. 

t c. trmis. To spice (wine). Obs. 

i68a Art ^ Mysi. Vintners i. § 28 To flower a Butt of 
Muskadine. 

f3, intr. To be in or attain the ‘flower* or 
height of one’s beauty, fame, or prosperity (also 
with up) ; to prosper, be distinguished ; to thrive 
or be distinguished fw, of or with (a specified 
thing) ; to abound;^ = Flourish v, 3 , 4 . Obs, 

1340 Ayenb. 28 Ase ine yere j>et wel floure]> ine |fuode. 
C1374 Chaucer Boetk. v, pr. v. 131 Forto dwellen in hys 
Citee and flouren of rychesses. c 1430 Lydg. Bockas i. viii. 
(1344) X2 b, While he floured in his worthines He toke 
a wyfe of excellent fayrenes, Ibid.^ i. iv. (1544) 8 Flouryng 
up in her tender age This sayd Isis so pleasaunt was ana 
mete. 14^ Fabvan Chron. v. cxl. § 123 In this tyme 
flowryd Hermafreditus. 1^13 Bradshaw St. JVerburj^e i. 
327 This Redwalde had .iu sones flourynge in chyualrye. 
1331 Elvot GoTf, I. xi, That noble clerke of Almaine, which 
late floured, called Agricola. 

f4. tram. To adorn or cover with or as with 
flowers or a flower ; to decorate ; to serve as a 
decoration for. Also with over. Obs. 

1377-8 Hounshed Chron. (1808) IV. 870 He. .floured the 
top of the castell of Dublin with the archrebels head. 1630 
P. yoknson's Kingd. and Comtwuf, 290 The Chambers are 
fiowerd with coloured Marbles, and garnished. 1645 
Rutherford Tryal 4 * Tri. (1845) tx Christ, who 

perfumeth and flowereth heaven with his royal presence. 
CX630 Robin Hood 4* Three Squires 66 in Furniv. Perep 
Folio 1 . 18 Thou shalt be the first man shall flower this 
callow tree. 179X W, Bartram Caroli^ 161 Its thick 
foliage . . is flowered over with large milk-white fragrant 
blossoms, 

6 . To embellish with figures of flowers or a floral 
design ; to work flowers upon. 

16 . . Young Tam Lane xii. in Child Ballads ii. (1884) 332/1 
I’ll away to Carterhaugh, And flower mysell the gown. 
1^9 Dampier Voy II. i. 61 The Pelongs and Gaws, are., 
either plain or flower’d, 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) 

1. xix. 30 Mrs. Jervis shewed my master the waistcoat I am 
flowering for him. 1838 Miss Mitford in Tail's Mag. V. 
165 The form of a heather sprig suggested an apron that 
she was flowering. xSsy Mrs. Carlyle Lett, II. 377 Ann 
flowered me a most lovely collar. 

transf. and fig. 1853 M. Arnold Poems^ Sohrab 4 * 
Rtistunty The frost flowers the whiten’d window-panes. 1883 
Blackmore Christemell I. iv. 37 Many sweet beauties., 
flower the skirts of the desolate moor, 

b. mtr. Of silver alloyed for use as coin: To 
assume the appearance of being marked with figures 
of flowers. See Flowered///, a. 3 b. 

1727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. II, xxxvi. 42 Rupee 
Silver . . will bear twenty-eight per ent. of Copper-alloy . . 
and if it flowers, it passes current. 

Plowerage (flauoTed^). [f. Flower sb. and 
21 . +- -AGE1. Ct 0¥.fleuragel\ 
f 1. (See quot.) 

x 683 R. Armoury, n. 113/2 Flowerage is the 

setting of sorts of Flower together, in husks, and so to hang 
them up with strings rHence 31706 in Phillips fed, Kersey) ; 
and in later Diets.]. 

2. a. Flowers collectively, blossom ; a display 
or assemblage of flowers; floral ornament or decora- 
tion. ///. and y^.b. The process of flowering; 
the result of this process, lit. andy%; 


X831 J. Wilson ZIntmore vi. 9 Never. .the goats. .On such 
profu.sion of wild flowerage browsed. 1840 Ckvclhuz Heroes 
lii. 11858) 261 This glorious Elizabethan Era with its Shak- 
speare, as the outcome and flowerage of all which had pre- 
ceded it. 1864 TI'ennyson Aylmer's F, 205 The flowerage 
That stood from out a rich brocade. 1880 Swinburne Stud, 
in Song 78 The zone of their flowerage [sea-weed] that 
knows not of sunshine and snow. 1887 W. Pater Imag. 
Portraits iv. 144 A wonderful flowerage of architectural 
fancy, .passed over and beyond the earlier fabric. 

3 E*Iowered (flau*»jci), ///. a. [f. Flower sb. 

and -f- -ED I, 2.] 

1, Playing flowers; covered with flowers or 
blossoms ; adorned or decked with flowers. 

C1350 Wilt, Palerne J)at [appel] tre so fayre was 
floured & so ful leued. 1389 in E?ig. Gilds {1870) 30 Yey . . 
schullen offeren to floured candelys a-forn seynt Willyams 
toumbe. 1323 Fitzherb. Husb. § 20 Hawdod hath..v. or 
syxe braunches, floured in the toppe. i6ox Weever Mirr. 
Mart. VI. ii. These Nimph.s of Ashdon forrest neuer haunted 
Med ways flour’d banks. 1832 Tennyson Milters Dau. 112 
I came, and lay Upon the freshly-flower’d slope. 

b. Bearing flowers (of a specified kind or number). 
1392 Breton Pilgr. Parad, xxxiiiiGrosart) 1 . 8 He. .faire 
flourd weedes, as poison foule refused. X7S3 Chambers Cycl. 
Snpp., Poinciana . . Purple-flowered aoacia. 1776 W ithering 
Brit. Plofits (1796) II. 157 Calj'x 6 or 8-flowered. X842 
Tennyson Godiva 63 She saw The white-flower’d elder- 
thicket, 1877-84 F. E. Hulme Wild FI. p. v, Peduncle 
axillary, one or two-flowered. 

T 2. In flower or bloom. Obs. 

1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. vi. Ixviii, The early Violet 
. .spreading his flour'd purple to the skies. 1787 Generates 
A ttachin. i V. 170 A bed of flowered asparagus. 

3. Embellished with figures of flowers, or with 
flower-like patterns. 

1392 Shaks. Pom. 4* fttl. If. iv. 64 Why then is my Pump 
well flower’d. 1663 Dryden Wild Gallant in. ii, Your 
gown ..flowered satin. 1742 Mrs. Pendarves in Sydney 
Eng. in 18 C. I. 98 Very handsome flowered silks shaded 
like embroidery. 1796 Morse Geog. II. 172 Polished 

stones, embossed and elegantly flowered. x8i2~6 J. Smith 
Panorama Sc. Art 1 . 15X Some of the later perpendicular 
buildings have much less flowered carvings. 1825 Hone 
Every flay Bk. I. 967 Flowered Indian gowns. 

b. Flowered stiver: see quot. 1S86. 

1727 A. Hamilton Neav Acc. E. Ind. II. xxxyi. 43 Tho’ it 
[Silver] be not flower’d, it mu.st go off in all his Payments, 
but from any Body else it may be refused if it is not 
flower'd. x886 Yule & Burnell Gloss. Anglo^Ind,, Flowered- 
Silver, a term applied by Europeans in Burma to the 
standard quality of silver . . The terra is taken from the 
appearance of stars and radiating lines, which forms on the 
surface of this particular alloy, as it cools in the crucible. 

c. Her, =Fleurt. 

*739 J* Coats Diet, Her. (ed. a'l s. v. Flory, All Things 
Flower’d, or Flory, in Arms, respect only the French Lilly, 
or B^leur de Lys, 

Plowerer (flau»T9j). [f. Flower z'. - h-ERi.] 
A person or thing that flowern. 

1 . A plant that flowers in some specified way or 
at some specified season. 

185X Glenny Handbk, FI. Card. 194 These Chry.santhe- 
mums .. being abundant flowerers. 1882 Garden 21 Jan. 
34/r Auriculas are spring flowerers. 

2. (See quot.) 

1865 E. Meteyaro Life f, Wedgwood I, 234 Women, 
called flowerers,^ who . . incised by faint lines flowers . . or 
grotesque imitations of Chinese pagodas [etc.]. 

Floweret (flau»Tet). Chiefly poet. Also 4 
flLourette, 6-/ floiiret, 7-8 flowret. [f. Flower 
jA +-ET. Gf. Floret.] A small flower. 

cxe^m Rom. Rose 891 For nought y-clad in silk was he, 
But al in floures and flourettes. 1390 Shaks. Mids, N. iv. 
L 60 That same dew. .Stood now within the pretty flouriets 
eyes. 1667 Milton P. L, v. 379 The Sflvan Lodge . , With 
flourets deck't. X782 V. Knox Ess, (1819) II. cxvii, 292 The 
charms of a tree or a flowret. 1838 Longf. Reaper ^ 
Flowers iv, My Lord has need of these flowerets gay. 1873 
Geikie Gt. Ice Age xxx. 423 In arctic regions the short 
summer brings into bloom a number of pretty flowerets, 
fig. 1753-4 Shenstone Poet. Wks. (1854) 138 Let Art and 
Friendship’s joint essay Diffuse their flowerets in her way. 

Ploweriul (fldu«’iful), a, [f. Flower 
-EUL.] Abounding in or filled writh flowers. 

1848 in Craig. 1863 Swinburne 4* ^<2//., A Match 
Blown fields and flowerful closes. 1887 Mrs. Compton 
BADE Maid o' Mill I, i. 2 A chestnut or two towering up 
straight and flowerfuL 

t Pl0w*er-ge*Htle. [f. Flower sb. -h 

Gentle a . ; app. in imitation of the Fr. T).2oaxQ flcur 
noble. THo Fr. yleurgentillei% known.] = F loramor. 

%^ 6 x Grant of Arms to Dr. Caius m Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) 1 , 3-79 Crest : a dove, . with a flower gentle 
in his mouth. 1578 Lyte Dodoens x. xviH. 168 These pleasant 
. .floures are called, .in English floure Gentill, Floramor, & 
Purple veluet floure. 1630 W. T. JusHf. Relig. Professed 
V. 36 Of Flower-gentle whose beauty and colour doth not 
fade nor wither away. X783 Ainsworth Z-dtlf, Dm/. 
(Morell) I, Flower gentle, or flower amowcy^Amaranthus 
ptvffureus. 

I'lo’wering, sb, [f. Flower v. •f- ^iNoi.] 

1 , The action of the vb. Flo web in various senses. 

a. The putting forth of flowers or blossom ; 
coming into flower, blooming. 

1620 Parkinson {title) Paradisus in Sole..or a choise 
Garden of, .Flowers, with their Nature, place of Birth, 
time of flowring [etc.].^ 1865 Kingsley Herffw. xv. 183 She 
regretted the lengthening of the days and the flowering of 
the primroses. tSSa Garden ax Jan. 34/1 Any dwarf growing 
annuals would also answer for a second flowering. 
fg. 1863 M. Arnold Ess. CHt. iv. 119 She placed her 
whole joy in the flowering of this gifted nature. 


b. The action of adorning with flowers, or with 
figures of flowers. 

*739 J* Coats Diet, Her. (ed, •?) s. v. Flory, Fleury, Flory, 
Fleurty, Floretty . . signify d fferent Ways of Flowei iug. 
1848 Q^kxq, Floxoering. .the a^t of adorning with flowers. 

2 . eoncr. ox qaasi-concr. fa. collect. Blossoms, 
tb. Effervescence ; frothiness. fc. Effloiescence 
or superficial growth, d. pi. Figures of flowers, 
e. (See quot. 1867 ), 

<*1300 Cursor M, 10726 'Cott.) pis wand suld fluring here 
J>at suld o rote o iesse spring. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 312 I'he 
Spirits, .become Dull, and the Drinkedead, which ought to 
haue a little Flouring. ^ 1634 T. Johnson Papy's Chirnrg. 
in. iii. 88 A certaine drie flouring, or production of the true 
skinne. 1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. (1865 IV- xn. vii. 171 His 
dressing-gown, a grand yellow silky article with silver 
flowerings. X867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.,^ Flowering, 
the phenomenon observed usually in connection with tlie 
spawning, of fish, at the distance of four leagues from shore. 
The water appears to be saturated with a thick jelly, filled 
with the ova of fish. 

3 . cUtrib. 

X377 Langl. P. PL B. xvi. 31 pe flesshe is a fel wynde, 
and in flourynge-tyme porw lykyng and lustes so loude he 
gynneth blowe. 1870 Hooker Sttid. Flora 300 I’rimula 
scotica. .has three flowering seasons. 1879 O. W. Holmes 
Motley i. 3 The. .‘flowering time of Authorship*. 

Flowering (flaua'rig), ///. a. [f. as prec. 4 * 
-ing 2 .J That flowers, in various senses. 

1. a. That is in bloom ; b. that bears flowers or 
blossoms. 

a. 1592 Wyr ley A rtnorie 143 W orldly triumphs are like to 
flowering gras. X697 Dryden Virg. Georg, i. 272 Mark well 
the flovvring Almonds in the Wood. 

b. X745 Bp. Pococke Descr. East (1889) II. 141 Clumps of 
evergreen and flowering plants. x8i8 Miss Mitford in 
L*Estrange Life II. xi. 30 The luxury of that fre.sh, growing, 
perfume, a flowering shrub in full bloom._ 1872 Oliver 
Elem.Bot. i. v. 53 Each flower [of Wheat] is enclosed be- 
tvveen a flowering-glume and a pale. 1884 Rita Vivienne 
I. i, A broad white road, .bordered.. by flowering chestnuts. 

c. Often in plant-names ; as Flowering ash, box, 
currant , fern, etc. (see the sbs.). 

f 2. Flourishing, vigorous ; that is in one’s bloom 
or prime. Flowering age, life, youth : the bloom 
or prime of age, life, or youth, Obs. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 6259 The gode thought and the worching, 
That maketh religioun flowring, a 1450 Fysskynge with 
Angle (1883) X A glad spirit maket a fiowryng age. XS58 
pHAER Mneid vii. V ij b, The bodies twayne Of Almon, 
flouring lad, and good Galesus fouly slayne. 1586 Warner 
A lb. Eng. ii. X. 41 The one was in her flowring age, the other 
too too old, XS9X Shaks. i Hen. VI, 11. v. 56Thatcau.se.. 
that., hath detayn’d me all my flowring Youth, Within a 
loathsome Dungeon. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. n. Hi. in. 
(x65x) 327 'Tis no dishonour ..for a flouring man, City, or 
State to come to ruine. 

3. Covered with or abounding in flowers or 
figures of flowers ; — Flowery, Also, pertaining 
to or issuing from flowers. 

*593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, m. i. 228 The Snake, roll’d in 
a flowring Banke. 1642 H. More Song Soul 1. 1. Ivii, This 
floting flouring changeable array. iSoq Milton F . L . v. 
^3 Groves of Myrrhe, And flouring Odours. 1871 R. Ellis 
Catullus Ixi. 91 A flowering Garden, trimm’d for a lord’s 
delight, 

dFlowerist. Ohs. [f. Flower sb, + -ist.] 
-= Florist. 

1694 Westmacott Script. Herb. 181 Saffron.. hath many 
kindred . .which are propagated in the Gardens of curious 
Flowerists. X708 Land. Gaz. No. 4479/8 Charles Blackwell, 
Seed.sman and Flow’rist. 17x3 J. Petivp.r in Phil. Trans. 
XXVIll. 206 A French Flowerist first communicated this 
to Cornutus. 

Flowerless (flau»*jles), a. [f. as pec. 4 
-LEss.] Without flower or bloom; spec, m Bot.^ 
flowerless plant 

42x500 Chaucer's Drenie x86o An herbe he brought, 
flourelesse, all greene. 1806 J. Grahame Birds Scot. 99 
Lays his silvered head upon the flowerless bank. _ 1833 
Lindley Inirod. Bot. (184*) IL 88 The Antherids of 
Flowerless plants. 

b. Unadorned with flowers. 

1892 M. Field Sight 4- Song 86 Three virgins, flower- 
less, slow of step. 189s Pali Mall Mag. Mar. 403 The 
room had a bleak flowerless look. 

Hence riowerlessness, the condition or quality 
of being flowerless. 

1835 in Ogilvie Supp. 1893 A. Austin in Blackw. Mag. 
Nov., 641/2 Another apologist for the flowerlessness of Irish 
peasant dwellings. 

Flower-pot, flowerpot (flauo- jppt) . 

1, A vessel, most commonly of red earthenware 
and slightly tapering downwards, to contain soil in 
■which flowers may be planted. 

1598 Florio s, V. Grasia, Flowerpots or HUypots. 1692-3 
Queen's Coll. Acc. in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) III, 
38s A Blew flower-pott for the Parlour. 1780 Cep's. Russ. 
Disc. 223 An open gallery, adorned on both sides with flower- 
pots. x8s6 Mrs. Carlyle Lett, H, 288, 1 brought two live 
plants in flower-pots. 

2. (See quot.) 

1842 Francis Diet. A rts. Flower Pot, a particular kind 
of fire-work, that when ignited throws out a fountain of 
vivid spur-shaped sparks. 

Flowery (flQu®*ii), a. [f. Flower sh. -f -yI.] 

1. Abounding in or covered with flowers; pro- 
ducing flowers, 

•X3.. E. E. a Hit. P. A. 57, I felle vpon J>at floury fla^L 
(fi374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. metr. vi. iii (Cainbr. MS.) The 
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floury !3er forij]^. J^or/fer anmes]. c 1586 Ctess Pembroke 
Ps, xcL iii, The wicked grow Like fraile, though fiowry 
erasse. 1590 Shaks. Muis. iV. iv. i. 1 Come, sit thee downe 
vpon this flowry bed. 1630 Milton Song May Mom., The 
flowery May, who from her green lap throws The yellow 
cowslip, a 1751 Doddridge Hymns (175B) 38 The flow’ry 
Spring at thy Command Embalms the Air. 1781 Cowper 
Retirement 179 The fruits that hang on pleasure’s flowery 
stem. 1808 J. Barlow Columb, 1. 91 No more thy flowery 
vales I travel o’er. 

b. In plant-names, t Flowery Cole « Caxjli- 


FLOWEE. 

1578 Lvte Dodoens iv, vi. 554 The thirde kinde is called 
..in English, Flowrie Cole, or Cypres Colewurtes. 1853 
G. Johnston Bot. E. Borders 171 Chenopodtum bonus 
Henrieus, Flowery-Docken. 

f2. Flonrishing, vigorous. Ohsr~'^ 

a 1420 Hoccleve He Reg. Princ. 877 Now age unorne 
away puttethe favour, That floury youthe in his cesoun 
conquerde. , ^ 

3 , Composed of flowers; having the nature 01 
flowers ; proceeding from or characteristic of flowers. 

1635-56 Cowley Davideis 1. 236 Neighbring Hermon 
sweated flowry dew. 1648 Jos. Beaumont Psyche _xix, 
ccxl, Flerby and floury Gallantry combine Their faire.st 
powers to make her [Earth’s] mantle fine. 171a Pope Ep. 
Miss Blount 65 As flow’ry bands in wantonness are worn. 
vj^sn-spb Thomson Summer 212 The flowery race . . their 
new-flushed bloom resign. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. 
Forest i, She viewed the flowery lu.xurlance of the turf. 
1856 Kane Arct. E.xpl. I. xxi. 266 The first warm snows., 
enshrine the flowery growths. 

4. dial. (See quot.) 

1674-91 Ray N. C. IVords, Flowry, florid, handsom, fair, 
of a good complexion. 1787-90 in Grose Provinc. Gloss. 
1838 in Holloway Diet. Provinc. 

6 . Ornamented with figures of flowers or floral 


designs. 

1667 Milton P. L. xi. 881 As a flourie verge, to bmde 
The. .skirts of that same watrie Cloud. 1725 Tope Odyss. 
jii. 596 O’er his fair limbs a flowery vest he threw. 1865 
Dickens Mut. Fr. i. v. There was a flowery carpet on the floor. 

6. Abounding in flowers of speech; full of fine 
words and showy expressions, florid. ^ 

1603 Shaks. Meas. for M. in. i. 83 Thinke you I can 
a resolution fetch From flowrie tendernesse? 1737 Pope 
Hor. Ep. n. i. 146 And every flowery courtier writ romance. 
1767 Sir W. Jones Seven Fozmt. Poems (1777I 43 B<^ers 
which oft in flowery lays. .Arabian poets prai.se. 1784 Bage 
Barham Do^vns 1 . 275 Certain flowery gentlemen, who told 
us, in very pretty language . . that [etc.]. 1824 Syd. Smith 

Wks. (1867) II. 191 The answer, .was plain and practical; 
not flowery. 1879 Dixon IVituisor 11 . xvi. 176 A man of 
flowery tongue. 

7. i%;'.~FLEUEY. 

x68i T. Jordan London ^ s yoy 9 A Double Treasure 
flowry Counter flowry Mars. X771 Kimber & Johnson 
Baronetage Eng. III. 387 Flowery. This word signifies 
flowered, or adorned with the French lily. 

8 . Comb.., ?i.'iJlowery-kirtled, -mantled. 

X621 G. S ANDYS Ovids Met 11. (1626; 32 She. .makes The 
flowry-mantled Earth her happy bed. 1634 Milton Comus 
254 Amidst the flowery-kirtled Naiades. x8xo Associate 
Minstr. 75 The flowery-mantled Spring. 

Hence riow'erily adv., in a flowery manner. 
Ploweriness, the quality of being flowery. 

X730-6 in Bailey (folio'. Floweriness. X783 Blair Lect. 

I. XX. 422 That agreeable floweriness of fancy and style. 1821 
New Monthly Mag. IL 176 The floweryness and gr^n over- 
growth of the past season. x886 Mall G. 31 D®c, 4/2 
The critical judgment so flowerily expressed, Temple 

Bar Mag. July 440 All the neighbourhood, he remarked, 
flowerily, was talking, .about Miss Arden’s tulip-beds, 
riowing sh. [f. Flow -h -inoT] 

1 . The action of the vb. Flow in various senses. 
egso Lind/sf Gasp. Matt. ix. 20 Wif Siu blodes flouing 

ge^lade tuelf uinter. excApPromp. Parzt. 168/1 Flowynge 
of j?e yffsXVLX, flujcus. <7x489 Caxton Sonnes Ay man 
xxviii. 589 Soo grete a flowynge and gaderynge of the people. 
1585 Jas. I. Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 54. They obseruit not Flow- 
ing, nor eschewit not Ryming in termes. 1642 Howell 
For. Trav. 42 We must have perpetuall ebbings and flow- 
ings of mirth and melancholy. 1704 Swift P. Pw v. (1709) 
77 The happy turns and flowings of the author s wit. 1705 
Addison Italy The. .Flowings in of the Holy opmt. 
1807 J. E. Smith Phys. Bot 63 This great motion, called 
the flowing, of the sap. 1853 SiR H. Douglas Miiit. Bridges 
2 The flowing of water in a river. 

2 . concr. a. That which flows, that which streams 

forth, ^ stream, a wave ; also iransf. a ^ stream * or 
herd of animals. Now rare. _ . 

1382 Wyclif Ps. xcil[L]. 3 Flodisreredenvptherflowingis. 
— Isa. lx. 6 The flowyng of camailes shal couere thee. 
1388 — Josh. V. I The Lord hadden dried the flowyngis 
of Jordan bifor the sones of Israel, a 1679 T. Goodwin 
Wk. Holy Ghost i. ix, Wks, 1704 V. 57 The Sun .. whose 
Emanations and flowings forth they are. 1844 Upton 
Physioglyphiesn. 81 These rivers .were what I may term 
flowings, which may refer to any other fluid as well as water, 
fb. An overflowing; a flood. Obs. 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxviii. 9 Lord h® flowynge makis 
into wone. X382 Wyclif Isa. xliv. 3, I shal heelden out . . 
flowingus vp on the drie. x 66 i Sir E. Turner Sp. to 
King in Pari. Hist (i8o8) IV. 244 Your return into this 
nation ..resembles the flowing of the river Nilus. 1663 
in Picton Vpool Munic. Rec. (1883) I. 328 For preserving 
of y-' same from y’ stormes and flowings of y^sea. 

3 . Naut. (See quot.). Cf. Flow z/. 6 b. _ 

X769-76 Falconer Diet. Marine, Flowing, the position of 
the sheets, or lower corners of the principal sails, when they 
are loosened to the wind. 

4 . attrib., as flowing-capacity. 

X895 Westm. Gaz. 4 June 3/3 The new aqueduct has 
a flowing capacity of <^<x>,ooo,ooo gallons a day. 


Plowillgf {fl^“*iq), [f. asprec. -p-ing S,] 

1 . That flows, in various senses oi the vb. Flowing 
7 netal\ see quot. 1888. 

a 1000 Byrkinoth 63 (Gr.) paer com flowende flod sefter 
ebban. a 1300 Cursor M. 20882 (GGtt.) Apon {le flouand see 
he sode. X388 Wyclif Isa. Ixvi, 12 A flowynge streem. 
1509 Hawes PiojA Pleas, xxxiv. xxii. After an ebbe there 
commeth a flowyng tyde. 1698 Froger T^y. 76 Where the 
Shallops ride at flowing Water, xqoci Blackmore 2 
To pass the flowing hours in soft delighu 1825 A, Gun- 
NiNGHAM Song, A wet sheet and a flowing sea. 1841-4 
Emerson Ess., Poet Wks. (Bohn) L 166 Plato defines a line 
to be a flowing point. 1867 Lire's Diet. Arts (®d. 6) HI. 
404 s. v. Petroleum, first great flowing well at Ennis- 
killen. 1888 Lockwoods Diet. Mech. Engin., Fl(nmng 
Metals, metals of the ductile class which, .change their 
form, under impact, or tensile or compressive strain, _ 
tb. Math. Continuously varying by infinitesimal 

quantities. (See Fluxion.) Obs. ^ 

1704 Hayes Fluxions i. 4 The respective flowing Quanti- 
ties AP, PM, AM. 1758 J- Lyons Fluxions^ 4 If Jwo 
flowing quantities x and y are to each other in a given 
ratio. 1807 Hutton Course Math. 11 . 278 Variable or 
flowing quantities. 184a Francis Diet. Arts, Fluent, or 
Flawing Quantity. , 

f 2 . Fluctuating, unstable, inconstant. (Jos. 

1504 Atkynson tr. De Dmiatiane i. xxv. 176 His flowynge 
and vnstedfast mynde. 1536 Bellenden Boece xvi. xv, 
For the mynd of commoun pepyll are euir flowand mair in- 
con.stant than wynd. 

3 . Of language, etc. Gliding easily and smoothly, 
fluent. Of a person: Having a flowing style {arch.'). 

T. Wilson Rket (1580) 206 The flowyng stile. 1614 
Bp! Hall Recoil. Treat. 49s Resolute Hierome, or flowing 
Chrysostome. 1624 B. Jonson Fortunate Isles, rime 
ane tinckling rime! and flowand verse. 1627 Hakewill 
APol. i. v. (1635) 62 A great wit, and flowing eloquence. 
1718 Prior CkaHiy i Did sweeter Sounds ^orn my flowing 
Tongue, Than ever Man pronounc’d. 1782 Cowper I able i , 
74,1 Flowing numbers and a flowery style. 1827 Carlyle 
MUc. (1857) I. 20 Undoubtedly he has a flowing pen. 183a 
L. Hunt Sonnets Poems 212 Flowing G^th. 

aixasladv. 1706 Pope Let. Walsh 22 Oct., In describing 
a gliding Stream, the Numbers shou’d run easy and flowing, 
b. Of personal carriage and demeanour; Easy, 

praceful, smooth. ^ 

«x6ix Beaum. & Fl, Maids Trag. Vi. i. Thou art.. A 
lady of. .such a flowing carriage, that it cannot Chuse but 
inflame a kingdom. 1766 Fordyce Senn. Jrng. Worn. 
(1767) I. i. 23 A certain flowing urbanity is acquired. 1868 
Disby's Voy. Medit Pref. 20 A flowing courtesy and 
civility, 1870 Dickens £. Drood iv, A certain gravely 
flowing action with his hands. 

4. Of lines or curves, also of objects with reference 

to their contour: Smoothly continuous and free 
from rigidity or stiffness. Mowing tracery (in 
frch.CsttQ quot. 1815). ^ 

1709 Prior Ode to Henvard, Each flowing Line confirm’d 
his first Surprize. 18x2-6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. ^ Art 
I. 132 Tracery is. .flowing, where the lines branch out into 
leave.s, arches, &c. 18x6 L. Hunt Rimini i. 203 The 

flowing hack, firm chest, and fetlocks clean. 1853 Turnip 
Dorn. Archit III. 11. vii. 315 The Chapel is Early English, 
with flowing windows inserted at the East and North. 
1864 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 654 Princely halls, and farms, 
and flowing lawns. 

6. Of hair, garments, etc. : Swaying loosely and 
gracefully ; waving, unconfined, streaming, 

1606 B. Jonson Hymensei Wks. (Rtldg.) 558 Beneath that, 
another flowing garment, of watchet cloth ^ silver. 1697 
Dryden Firg. Past vn. 88 With Hazle Phyllis crowns 
her flowing Hair. 1782 Cowper Gilpin 46 John.. Seized 
fast the flowing mane. 1869 Boutell Arms ^ A rm. x. 193 
The long and flowing surcoat. zr 

b. Naut. flawing sail, sheet. (See quots. 1 709? 
184T, and cf. Flowing vbl. sb. 3.) 

1748 Anson's Voy. 11. ii. 130 We were pleasingly surprized 
..to see her open the N.W. point of the bay with a flowing 
sail. 17^ Falconer Diet. (1776) s. v., A ship is 

therefore said to have a flowing sheet when the wind crosses 
the line of her course nearly at right angles. 1^25 H. B. 
Gascoigne Nav. Fame 91 With flowing sails. 


. .They seek 

jrtfrtr. J. ... „w*y * jr ^ 

their station on the we-stern seas. 1841 Dana t^eamans 
Man. X05 Flowing Sheet when a vessel has the wind free, 
an<i the lee clews eased off. , . 

fig. 1833 Marryat P. Simple xxxn, Didn’t you say. .that 
the captain ha<i paid it [a bill] with a flowing sheet? r86i 
Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt HI. clxi. 174 To wait till the 

folly could be put down with a flowing sail, 

6. Rising like the tide ; full to overflowing, 
brimming, abundant, copious* 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 121 Sensualite with all 
her flowynge voluptuous desyres. 1613 Shaks. xx^». VIM, 
II. iii. 62 The Kings Maiesty. . Doe's purpose honour no 
lesse flowing Then Marebionesse of Pembrooke. 1044 
Milton Educ.(,xn'^) 136 Fat contentions and flowing fees. 
X702 Addison Dial. Medals ii. Wks. 1721 I. 474 Horace., 
speaks of the moderation to be used in a flowing fortune. 
X786 Burns Brigs Ayr azz All-cheenng Plenty, with her 
flowing horn. 1871 Smiles Charac. ii. (1876) 49 was full 

of joyous flowing mother-wit, 

11 Flowing hope *, mispron. of forlorn hope. 

X867 %wrxvLSailoVs Wordbk., Flowing-hope'. Forlorn 
Hope. x8^ in Barr^be & Leland Slang. 

Hence jPloWinffly in a flowing manner; 
riowingness, the quality or state of being flowing. 

a 1603 T. Cartwright Confut. Rhem N. T. (1618^ 4^ 
Not.. so flowingly by some, as by all the pipes of the 
Churches exercises, a xjxz W. Nichols Def. DoetCh. Eng. 
Introd. (1715) 118 The. ,flowmgne.ss of his easie Eloquence. 
1^4 Southey in Kobhesds Mem. W. Taylor I. 495 It 
more flowingly fills the sentence. 1852 H. Spencer 
Gracefulmss Ess* iBgx II. 384 A leading trait of grace is 


FIiUCTUAlSrOir. 

continuity, flowingness. 1880 G. Meredith Trag. Com. 
xi. ( 18921 158 When the letters were unimportant, she 
wrote flowingly. 

Flowk, obs. Sc. form of Fluke. 

Flown (fl(?“n),///. tz.i [pa. pple. of Fly vJ'} 
Used adjective!}? in senses of the vb. Also with 
out, and with defining word prefixed, as far-flown, 
new-flown. 

1608 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. Tropheis 1049 Their far- 
flow’n wings. 1691 Taylor Behmen’s 'Theos. Phil., Three- 
fold Life xiii. 309 The flown out Will hates that whence it 
sprung. 1813 T. Busby Lucretius i. 300 Hence new-flown 
birds the woods with music fill. 1865 Swinburne A talanta 
6 Swifter than dreams [follow] the white flown feet of sleep. 
1877 Bryant Odyssey v. 551 When he breathed again, And 
his flown senses had returned. 

t Flown (fl^«n), ppl a:^ Obs. [str. pa. pple. of 
Flow wJ Only in Flown sheet: see quot. 1653. 
Alsofg. Cf. Flowing ///, <2. 6 b. 

1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Vng. Sea-men 28 A flown 
sheate. x^$% — Seaman's Gram, 39 A flowne sheat, that 
is, when they are not' haled home to the blocke.^.A flowne 
sheat is when she goes before the winde, or betwixt a pa.re 
of sheats, or all sailes drawing. 1697 Dampier 1 - nr 
We could have sailed with a flown sheet to Kia Lexa. 
X748 Anson's Voy. 1. x. 98 The sheets being half flown. 
Flowretry : see Floretuy. 

Flow’Sonie, Ct, Obs. rare’"'^, [f. Flow sb. or 
V. ■+■ -SOME.] Fluid, 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv.yz kxi heavy body left to 
it self within a flowsom one that is lighter. 

Flo water, var. form of Fluster. 

Flowyd, obs. form of Flood. Flox ; see Flock. 
t Floxe, V. Obs.’-'^ [Cf. Sw. flaksa to shake 
the wings.] intr. To* leap ^ 
c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 127 ]?at child on his blisse fioxede 
and pleide to-genes hire. ^ . r 1 

Floy, a. Alleged Americanism for : Dirty, foul. 
1820 J. Flint Lett Amer. xxi. 264 These I mu.sb call 
Americanisms, and will subjoin some examples . . Floy s= Dirty 
or foul. 

Floyne, var. form of Floin. 

Floyt(e, var. form of Flote, Flute. 

Flnate (fl?F<?it), Chem. AlsoSflxiat. [mod- 
f. FlDvOric)h--ate.] 

1 . Chetn. A name formerly given to the salts now 
called fluorides, which weie supposed to result 
from the combination of fluoric acid with an oxide, 
Fluate of lime ~ Derbyshire spar, or Fluor spar. 

X794 G. Adams Nat, ^ Exp. Philos. 1 . App- 54^ Fluats. , 
when heated phosphoresce. 1806 Davy m I hil. I ram. 
XeVIL 14, I made an experiment upon fluate of lime 
under like circumstances. 1849 Mrs. Somerville 
Phys. Sc. xxv. 243 Limpid and colourless fluate of lime. 

2 . A hydrofluosilicaite applied to building-stone 
■with the view of rendering it harder and more 
durable. Hence Plu-ate v. trans., to treat -with 
fluate ; Plna'ted ppl a . ; riTia*tiiig vbl sb. ; also 
Plna'tat© v. trans. and Pluata’tion. 

1887 Set Amer. 28 May 344 Fluaiaiion. The surface 
of the stone is covered . . with a solution of the fluate . . 
After the stone has been once fluated, it becomes [etc]. .After 
the stone has been once fluatated, it can [etc.]. 1893 

RJ.B.A. frnl 16 Mar. p. iii. The fluating will render it 
[Bath Stone] as durable as the most expensive stones. . 
Fluated Bath Stone 
Fluc(c)an: see Flookan. 

11 Fluce, sh. Ohs. Also 6 flluss. [Arab, 
fuliis, pi. of ^JJL9 fcils name of a small copper coin.] 
An old Persian coin. 

X599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 272 A sort of flusses of copper. 
1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 243 Cozbeg one halfe 
penny; Fluces are ten to a Cozbeg. 1698 Fryer Acc. E, 
India <§- P. 210, 5 Fluce is 1 Parrow. 
i'FlucejZ'. Obs. rare. intr. ? To flounce, plunge, 
X627 Drayton Moone-Calfe x3Sz They [cattle] . .backward 

fluce. .As though the Deui 11 in tbeir heeles had bin. 


Fluck (flt7k). tnonce-wd. 

1885 H. O. Forbes Nat. Weend. E. Archip. X2 Not 
a sound to break the silence save the plunge of a poi-poise 
or the fluck of the fishes in quest of their evening ineal. 
Fluck, obs. and dial, form of Fluke. 

Plucti-*, comb, form of Lat. Jluctus wave, in 
the following adjs. given by Blount and Bailey; 
jOLucti-ferons [L. fer bearing + -ous], bearing or 
producingwaves; fiLucti'fragoxis \f..flucHfrag-us’\, 
wave-breaking; jBLucti* sonant [L. sonant-em, pr. 
pple. of sondre to sound], sounding with waves; 
fiLnctl'sonous [L. fl%tctison-us\^Y^tc.. ; fincti’- 
vagant [L. vagant-em, pr. pple. of vagai't to 
wander], floating idly on the waves ; fLucti'vagous 
[L. fiuctimg-us'\ = prec. 

Fluctmble (fiz^'kt^aVT, a. rare-'^. [as if 
ad. L. ^flucttidbilis, i.fuctudre to Fluctuate : see 
-ABLE.] Capable of fluctuating. (Ogilvie 18S2.) 

Hence Plnctuabi-lity, the quality of being fluctu- 
able. 

a 1786 Walpole Lett, to Mann (F, Hall). x88a in 
Ogilvie. , ^ _ 

t Flu-ctuancy . rare-^. [f. next: see -ancy.] 
Tendency to fluctuation. 

1659 Gauden Tears Ch. n. xxvi. 222 However they may 
have their storms and tossings sometime.. by innate fluctu- 
ancy, as the rollings and tidings of the sea. 
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nuctiiailt (fltJ'kti?/ant), a. [ad. L. Jluctuant- 
em^ pr, pple. oi JlucHmre : see Fluctuate Cf. 
"F. j^ 7 €CtuanLl 

1 . Moving like the waves; tindulating. Chiefly 
fig.j unstable, wavering, changing. 

1360 Holland Cri. Venus m. i'it Howbeit of tharaesum 
part be fluctuant, ei 1640 Jackson Creed x. xix. Wbs. 1844 

lx. iisTheother[sort]j3eing of better birth, were fluctuant 

between virtue or civil honesty and base vices. « 1704 
R. L'Estrange (J.) How is it possible for any man to be at 
rest in this fluctuant wandering hunrour and opinion? 1863 
Mrs. Browning I'oems, Wkere’s A^(;nes'} xxxv^ None of 
these Fluctuant curves I but firs an^ pines. 1867 Swin- 
burne 23 In the long sound of fluctuant boughs 

of trees. 1870 — Ess. ^ Sind. (1875) 260 His genius is 
fluctuant and moonstruck as the sea is. 1S73 Cmitemp, 
Rev. XIX. 206 No shifting of positions, no fluctuant moods, 
no mobility of thought 

2 . Floating on the waves. 

1603 Bacon Xf Learn, n. iii. § i The militant church, 
whether it be fluctuant as the ark of Noah, or [etc.]. 1849 
- Sterling in Fraser's XXXIX. xii Where change 
as never urged its fluctuant bark. 

t iFlu’ctiiary, Obs.~~^ [f. wave 

+ -ABY.] Having the character of waves ; fluctuat- 
ing, uncertain. 

1633 LnHGow Trav. ii. 71 The solid, .man is not troubled 
with, .the fluctuary motions of the humerous multitude. 

tPlU'Ctuatej Obs. [ad. 'L.Jiuciudt-us^ pa. 
pple oiflududrev see Fluctuate v.J Tossed on 
the waves ; fickle as the waves, wavering. 

163X R. H. Arraigtu Whole Creafure x. § 2. 86 The godly 
man hath his. .sure Anchor, when he seeines to be fluctuate. 
Ihid, XV. @ 4. 278 Ever vaine, and foolish, and fluctuate in 
all our wayes. 

Pluctuat© V. [f. L. Jluctudt' 

ppl. stem of Jluciudre to undulate, wave.] 

1 . inir. To move like a wave or waves, rise and 
fall in or as in waves ; to be tossed up and down 
on the waves; lit, or with conscious metaphor. 
Now rare. 

1656-81 in Blount GUssogr. x65g T. Pecke Pamassi 
Ptierp. 73 j I can*t call him Rich, or Poor whose Estate^ 
Upon deluding Waters, fluctuate. 1698 Frver Acc . E* 
India, ^ P. 128 The.. Mists, which we could discern fluc- 
tuating against the impenetrable Promontorie.s. 1711 
W. King iittffinus 98 So sounds, so fluctuates, the troubled 
sea, Addison Sped. No. 549 F 2 The greatest part of 
my estate has been hitherto of an unsteddy and volatile 
nature, either tost upon seas or fluctuating in funds, c 1750 
Shenstone Ruined Abbey 57 Sees the strong vessel fluctu- 
ate, less secure. 1754 Warburton Whs. (x8ii) X. xxxii. 
270 Wanting those principle.s . . human knowledge only 
fluctuates in the head, but comes not near the heart. 1793 
Wordsw. JJescr, Sk. Poems (1888) 20/1 The traveller sees 
Thy [ France’s] three-stripecl banner fluctuate on the breeze. 
1809 Campbell Gert, IVyvm, 11. xvi, Wild-cane arch.. That 
fluctuates when the storms of El Dorado sound. 1849 
Bryant Prairies 13 The surface rolls and fluctuates to 
the eye. ' ■ 

2 . fig. (Now chiefly without allusion to the literal 
sense.) 

a. Of things, conditions, etc.: To vary irreg^ilar- 

ly, undergo alternating changes in level, position, 
form, constituent elements, etc. : to be unstable or 
unsettled. 

1655 Fuli.er Ch. Hist. ii. iv. § 8 But not successive 
[Monarchs] and fixed in a Family, but fluctuating from one 
Kingdome to another. 1723 J, Atkins Voy. Guinea. Pref. 
{173s » 22 Our Bodies . . are continually fluctuating and 
changing while we live. 1769 Burke Late^ St. Nation 
Wks. 1842 I, 83 Average estimates are never just but when 
the object fluctuates. 1779 J. Jay in Sparks Corr. Amer. 
AVz'.JiSss) II. 283 The Committee ..fluctuates, new mem- 
bers constantly coming in, and old ones going out, 1838 
Dickens Nic/t. Nick, i, Mr. Nickleby's income . . fluctuated 
between sixty and eighty pounds per annum./ i 856 Crump 
Ranking i. 20 Money fluctuates in price like any other 
article. 1874 Deuisch's Rent. 343 We see the text [of a 
Targum] fluctuating down to the middle of the and cen-. 
tury. 

b. Of persons : To pass to and fro, from one 
opinion, sentiment, or course of conduct, to another; 
to vacillate, waver. 

1634 in Row Hist. A 7 r-.& (1842) 378 His Majestie. .fluctuat- 
ing by that occa.sion betuix love and feare. 1684 T. Hockin 
God's Decrees 248 Like silly Children .. fluctuating in our 
opinions. 1793 Burke Corr, (1844) IV. 133 After fluc- 
tuating a long time without any system, we have adopted 
one that, .is completely ruinous, x8a8 Scott F. M. Perth 
"Sty [His feature.s] fluctuating between shamefaced ness and 
apprehension of her displeasure. 1867 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. (1876} I. iv. 194 Lotharingia, the border land, ever 
fluctuating in its allegiance. 

3 . tram. a. To throw into fluctuation ; to un- 
settle. b. To throw into a wave-like motion. 

1788 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 28 July, The thought of 
guiding their mother, .flattered and fluctuated them. 1850 
Tennyson InMem.xcv, A breeze began to.. fluctuate all 
the still perfume. 

Pluctnatiag’ (fl 27 -ktiw,(?itig), ppl a. [£ prec. 
+ -1X0- 2.] That fluctuates. 

1 , Moving as or in waves; irregularly rising and 

falling. ' J 

171a Blackmore Creation i. 44 The fluctuating Fields of 
liquid Air. 1762 Falconer Shiptvr. in. (1790! 267 Hills 
of fluctuating fire. 1767 Goocu Treat. Wounds 1.35$ With 
some fluctuating motion of a fluid. 

2 . Irregularly varying; unsteady; unsettled, 
wavering.' 


1647 Clarendon Hist. Reh. i. § 49 So fluctuating and 
unsteady a testimony is the applause of popular councils. 
421679 T. Goodwin ynst. Faith n. 11. viii, Driven about 
with the Whirlpools of a fluctuating Conscience. 1730 
Welton Suffer. Son of God II. xxxi, 799 They knew how 
Fluctuating the Opinion of the Mobb is. 1781 Gibbon 
DecL f E\ II. 113 The doubtful, fluctuating conduct of 
Vetranio. 1837 Lytton E. Maltrav. 24 And copied out his 
poetry in a small, fluctuating hand. 1867 A. B.arry Sir C. 
Barry vii. 249 The fluctuating nature of the attendance. 

absol, _ 1833 Lamb F.lia Ser. n. Pop. I'aHacieSy Sharp 
distinctions of the fluctuating and the permanent. 

Pluctuation Also 5 -aoion. 

[ad. (either directly or through Fr.) lu.Jluciudtidn- 
eniy n. of action f. Jiuctudre : see Fluctuate v. and 
-ATION.] The action of fluctuating. 

1 . A motion like that of the waves, an alternate 
rise and fall. Now rare in physical sense. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vii. xvii. 377 In vaine 
w^ee expect a regularity in the waves of the Sea. .its Fluctu- 
ations are but motions subservient. 1774 Goldsm. Nat, 
Hist. (1776) I. 259 This fluctuation of the sea. 1847 Tenny- 
son Princess vr. 335 Each base . . of those tall columns 
drown’d In .silken fluctuation. 1830 — In Mem. cxii. And 
world wide fluctuation sway’d In vassal tides that foilow d 
thought. 

b. Path. The undulation of a fluid in any cavity 
or tumour of the body. 

1620 Venner Via Recta Introd. 8 They .. cause fluctua- 
tions, and flatuousnesse in the body. 1640 G. Watts tr. 
Bacon's Adv. Learn, iv. i. 183 The fluctuation or pensility 
of the Bowells. 1754-64 Smellie II. 149 , 1 plainly 

felt a fluctuation of watep 1807-26 S, Cooper First Lines 
Surg. (ed. 51 253 The in.side of the thigh.. presented a kind 
of fl'uciuadon. i860 in Fowler Med. Voc. 

2 . The action or condition of passing more or 
less rapidly and suddenly from one state to 
another; an instance of this; repeated variation, 
vicissitude. In //. ‘ ups and downs *. 

1609 Bible (Douay) Ps. liv. [Iv]. 23 [22] He wil not geve 
fluctuation to the just for ever, c 1661 Papers on A iter. 
Prayer-th.^aThe Moderatour of the Universe raised up 
such guides as were sufficient, in so great a fluctuation. 
1712 Berkeley Potrr. Obed. § 54 Wks. III. 138 In the various 
changes and fluctuations of government. 1753 (/f/A), Travels 
and Adventures of Wm. Bingfield Esq, containing as sur- 
prizing a Fluctuation of Circumstances, both by Sea and 
Land, as ever befel one Man, 1841 D’ Israeli Amen. Lit. 
(1867) 132 Every modern language has always existed in 
fluctuation and change. 

b. An alternate rise and fall in amount or 
degree, price or value, temperature, etc. 

1802 Paley Nat. Theol. xxii. 430 Inconveniency from 
fluctuation of temperature and season. 1804 Wellington 
in Gurw. Desp. HI. 425 T'he expenses for the repairs . . are 
liable to fluctuation. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 22 The height 
of the mercurial column is subject to. .fluctuation. 

3 . The condition of passing alternately from one 
opinion or sentiment to another ; an instance of 
this ; vacillation, wavering. 

iri45o tr. De Imitatione 1. xxv. He was comfortid . . & h® 
douteful fluctuacion cessid. D. T. Ess. Pol. ^ Mor. 

42 Hee suffered not himselfe to be carried away with any 
such humourous fluctuation. 1717 L. Howel Desiderius 
(ed. 3> 99 Subject to no Fluctuations of the Mind. 1773 
Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 54 The House of Commons was m 
a state of fluctuation.^ 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 
1 . 205 During this inquiry, we should be plunged into 
a state of uncertainty and fluctuation. 1861 Geo. Eliot 
Silas M. 7 A strange fluctuation between an effort at an 
increased manifestation of regard and involuntary signs of 
shrinking and dislike. 

t FlxiCtuO'Se, ct. Obs.'^^ [ad, 1 .. JlucHws-us : 
see next and -osi.] = Fluctuous b. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 

FlXLCtxiOTLS (fl»*kti2^9s), a. Obs. exc. arch. [ad. 
L. JiuctuQSus full of waves f. fiuctus wave : see 
-OUS.] t St- Watery b. Full of, or resembling 

waves, lit. and Jig. 

iSS>9 A, M. tr. GabelkoueVs Bk. Physicke 61/12 An Excel- 
lent collyrion for tenebrous and fluctuous Eyes [orig, 
/t 7 r dujtckeie und fiUssige Attgen]. 1599 Nashe Lenten 
Stuffe Wks. (Grosart) V. 212 All the fenme Lema betwixt 
..being, .fluctuous demeans or fee simple. 1627-77 FelthaM 
Resolves i. xlviii. 76 How fluctuous are the salted waves. 
1839 Bailey Fesius (1854) 133 The base of the world’s 
fluctuous lore. 

Hence nuctno'sity. 

1830 L. Hunt Auiobicg. II. xvii. 278 Waves might be 
classed.. We ought to have waves, wavelets, billows, fluc- 
tuosities, etc., a marble sea, a sea weltering, 
t Fludder (fljt?*]?9i), w- *Sk. Ohs. Also finther. 
intr. * To exhibit the appearance of great regard 
for any one, to cajole ’ (Jami.\ 
c 1323* Priests of Peebles (1603) Dij, Than mony folk wil 
cum and with me fludder. 

i'FlxidgS ’lint. Obs. rare. [?cf. G^x. ^ugs 
int, quick IJ 

1611 Chapman May Day Plays 1873 II. 352 What, hee 
that sings, Maids in your smodcs, hold open your locks, 
fludgs. 

Mudy, obs. form of Floodt. 

Flue, fiew (fl^), rAf Also 4 flow©, 5 flw(e, 
6 flewe. [cf. MDu, fishing-net (Du.jSWze^ 
snipe-net), F. J?« Jine nappe d'un tramail (Boiste 
1840 ; not in Littre), also Jlucq%omt kind of fishing 
apparatus (1 6th c. in Godel) ; the mutual relation 
of the words is unknown.] A kind of fishing-net; 
a. a drag-net, b. a fixed net. Also Jim-net. 


1388-9 A ccts. A bingdon A hhey (Camden) 37, J rete vocatum 
wade etjflowe, 1391 R._de Ryllynton in Test. Ebor. I. 
157 Willo Broune servienti meo. . j flew, cum warrap et flot, 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 168/1 Flwe, nette . . tragnm. 1463 
Mann. <§• Housek. 509 My master paid to Chelone fore 
knj'ttynge of a flew, xvj.^f. 1369 in W. H. Turner Select. 
Rec. Oxford 329 Nor laye any flewe or other nett in any 
of the same waters. 1611 Bible Hah. i. 15 They . . gather 
them in their dragge Itnarg. flue-net]. 1630 in Descr. 
'Thames (1758) 66 No Fisherman . . shall . . use or exercise 
any Flue, Trammel .. or hooped Net whatsoever. 1787 
Best A 7 igling {yd,. 2I 5 Bfishing with trammels, or flews in 
Marcher April. 1851 Newland 75 It is generally 

caught by a flue, set between the openings of the weeds, 
1882 Three in Norway vi. 44 Seven boats . . were out with 
a huge flue net. 

Fine {,M), sb.^ Also 6 floow, 7-9 flew, [of 
unknown origin; cf. mod.Flem. vlttwe of same 
meaning (Franck %.-g.JiuweeV) which, like the Du, 
fiuweel and med.L. jltteHim velvet, is believed to 
be derived from Fr. vela hairy, downy. But see 
Fluff j^.i] 

tl. A woolly or downy substance; down, nap. 
Also pi bits of down. Obs. 

1589 Fleming Georg. Virg. iv. 69 Towels with nap shorne 
off (The floow or roughnes shorne away for feare to hurt his 
handesi. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 213 A bed 
filled with flew or wool of Hares. 1743 Lotia. <§• County 
Brew, n. (ed. 2) 100 They will be as big as Lice with Rags 
or Flews about them. 1823 in Crabb TechnoL Diet,, Flue, 
The soft down from feathers, and the skins from rabbits, etc. 

2. esp. The light flocculeiit substance formed by 
floating particles of cotton, down, etc. ; fluff. 

1796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery xxvii. 387 That will gather up 
all tiie flew and dust. 1814 Ware in Trans. Med. I* 
Chirurg. Soc. 256 The flue that is swept from bedrooms. 
1837 Howitt Rt/r. Life in. iii. (1S62) 242 Amid heat and 
dust and flue from the cotton, i860 Dickens Uncomm. 
Trav. vi, Its old-established flue under its old-established 
fouppost bedsteads. 1886 E. Houder Earl Shaftesbury 
I. iii, 139 Parched and suffocated by the dust and flue. 

b. transf. Any light floating particle. Cf. Blow 
sb.^ 

0 x823 Beddoes Poems, Torrismond i. iii, It would not 
weigh a flue of melting snow In my opinion. 

Flue (fh 7 ), sb.^ [of unknown origin. 

I'he exact primary sense is uncertain ; assuming that it 
meant ‘ channel, passage some have compared early mod.Du. 
zdoegh fiutings of a column UCilian), and others would 
connect it with Flow?/, or Flue v.^ ^ It is possible that the 
jirimary reference may be to the fitting Fluez'.J of the 
sides of the chimney in houses of the i6th c. This view 
derives some support from sense 5.] 

1. In early use = Chimney ; subsequently a smoke- 
duct in a chimney. Hence extended to denote 
a channel of various kinds for conveying heat, etc., 
esp. a hot-air passage in a wall; a pipe or tube 
for conveying beat to water in certain kinds of 
steam-boilers. 

1582 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 424 All flewes 
and chymneys. .made of earth.. shalbe taken downe. 1654 
Evelyn Diary 9 Aug., Y« chimney flues like so many 
smiths forges. 1715 Desaguurrs Fires Impr. 12 Builders 
have .. carried the Flue or Funnel bending. X757 W. 
Thompson R. N. Advoc. 33 Another notable Iron Inven- 
tion, called a Flew, running through the Warehouses, fed 
with constant Fires to keep their dry Stores from being 
mouldy. iSii A. T. Thomson Lond. Disp. (1818) 312 
Stoves heated by means of flues. 1839 R. S. Robinson 
Naut. Steam Eng, 113 Each fire place has a flue, or gigantic 
pipe, which circulates frorn end to end of the boiler, making 
as many turns as the boiler will hold. 1863 Kingsley 
Water-Bab. (1878) 4 He had to climb the dark flues rubbing 
his poor knees and elbows raw. 

TI The following passage is usually quoted as the 
earliest example of the word, which is supposed to 
mean here the spiral cavity of a shell. But jiue is 
prob. a misprint for 

1562 Phaer AEneid x. Ggj b, W<* whelkid shell Whose: 
wrinckly wreathed flue, did fearful shril in seas outyell. ^ 
f 2. Coalmining. A sloping trough for conveying' 
coal into a receptacle ; a shoot. ? 

1774 Pennant Tour Scotl. in 1772, 48 Galleries .. termi- 
nating in flues or hurrie.s, placed sloping over the quay, and 
thro’ these the coal is discharged . . into the holds of the ships. 

3. Organ-buildmg. The fissure or ‘wind-way’ 
characteristic of ‘ mouth-pipes ’ (hence also called 
flue-pipes : see 6") as opposed to ‘ reed-pipes 

1879 Hopkins in Grove Mus. I. 535 All organ-stops 
in which the sound is produced by the wind ijassing through 
a B.ssnrQ, fiue, or wind- way. , belong to the Flue-work. 

4. slafzg. The Spout in a pawnbroker s shop. 

Inflmx in pawn. (a) pawned, (^) dead, 

collapsed. 

1821 Egan Real Life in Londonl. 566 note. Up the spout 
or up the fine are synonimous in their import. 1851 May- 
HEw Land. Labour II. 250 I’ve had. .to leave half my stock 
in flue with a deputy for a night’s rest. 

6. dial. (See quot.) [Perh. a distinct word.] / 
1787 W. Marshall Norfolk ( 1795) 1 1 . 379 Flue, the coping 
of a gable or end-wall of a house. 

6 . attrib. and Comb., as jiue-cleaner, •‘Scraper^. 
-tile. Also fLue-boiler (see quot.) ; flu.e-bri%©, 
a wall of fire-brick in a reverberatory furnace, 
between the hearth and the flue ; flue-brush, (see 
quot); flue-cinder (see quot.); flue-faker 
{(T) a chimney sweep ; {fi) (see quot i860) ; flue- 
full a., full to the flue, brimful; flue-pipe, an 
organ-pipe with a ‘ flue’ (see 3 ), a mouth-pipe, as 
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opposed to a reed-pipe; fine-plate (see qnot); 
flue-register, a register in an organ comprising 
a series of flue-pipes ; flue-salt (see qnot.) ; flue- 
stop, an organ stop controlling a flue-register ; 
flue-work, the flue-stops of an organ colieciively, 
as distinguished from the reed-stops. 

x874 Knight Diet, Mech. I. 891/1 * Flue-boiler, a steam- 
boiler whose water space is traversed by flues. 1881 Ray- 
mond Mining Gloss., * Flue-bruise. \ 1874 Knight Diet, 
Mech. I. 891/1 * Flue-brush, a cylindrical brush of wire or 
steel krips used to clean the scale and soot from the interior 
of a flue. 1873 IVeale's Diet. Terms Archil, etc. (ed. 4^, 
^Flue cinder, the cinder from an iron reheating furnace. 
1874 Knight Diet. Mech. 1 . 891/1 *Fltie-c leaner. i8ia J. H. 
Vaux Flash Diet., * Flue-faker, i860 Slajig Diet. (ed. 2), 

' Flue fakers . . low sporting characters, who are so termed 
from their chiefly betting on the Great Sweeps. 1703 
Thokesby Let. to Ray ctj Apr., * Flue-full, brim-full, flowing 
full. 18s* Seidel Organ 27 The intonation of the *flue- 
pipes. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 891/1 * Flue-plate, a plate 
into which the ends of the flue are set. 1852 Seidel Organ 
27 Kaufmann, of Dresden . . made experiments with *flue- 
registers. 18^ Chester Gloss., *Flue salt . . the waste sal t 
formed on the flues where the lumps are dried. 1835 
Hopkins & Rimbault Organ xxi. 109 A *FIue-stop [is] a 
similar series of lip pipes. 1859 Archaeol. Cajzt. II. p. xli, 

A very remarkable example of a Roman *flue.tile. 1876 
Hues Catech. Organ ix. (.1878^ 57 Ah Up-stops belong to the 
*Flue-work. 

Flue obscure ety- 

mology; Sw. has fly in sense 2 . It is not certain 
that senses i and 2 are of identical origin.] 

1 1. ‘ The tip of a deer s horn ’ (Halliwell s. v. 
Flezved). Obs. 

1532-3 [app. implied in Flued///. 

2. Naui. The Fluke of an anchor ; also that of 
a harpoon, 

c i860 H. Stuart Seasnan^s Catech. 57 The fish-tackle 
is .. hooked to the inner flue. 1882 Nares Seamanship 
<ed. 6) 175 Ships which allow of the inner flues being got 
inboard. ^ 

Fine (fl?J), sh,^ coUoq. Short for Influenza. 

1839 Southey Lett. (1856) IV. 574, I have had a pretty 
fair share of the Flue. 1^3 Mod. Let, I’ve a bad attack of 
the flu. , 

Flue sb.^ Obs. exc. dtal. Also flew, 
[app. a comiption of flsunis, obs. form of Fleam.] 

A farrier’s lancet, a fleam. 

1790 W. Marshall Midi. Counties II. 437 phleraes, 

for bleeding cattle, etc. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. 
Word-bk., Flues, 

Flue, fiew* (fl^), Obs. exc. dzal. Also 0 
flewe. [of obscure origin; possibly related to 
Flow v. ; cf. tlie relation of Fleet a. shallow) 
to Fleet z».] 

1. Shallow. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 167/1 Flew, or scholde, as vessell, 
bassus. 1552 Huloet, Flewe or not deape, but as one may 
wade, breuicu x6$x H. More Enthus. Triumph. (1656) 
171 , 1 hope you do not think, that I meant your skull was 
so flue and shallow that [etc.], ibidi 318. ^1825 Forby 

Voc. E, Anglia, Flue, shallow. 

2. = Flan a. (See quots., and Flue 77 . 2 .) 

1676 H. More Remarks 142 And the like experiment he 
makes . . of a heated Beer-glass with a more flew mouth. 
i88i Leicester Glass., Flew, open, wide, expanded. ‘ Your 
bonnet is too flew'; *a flew dish', i.e. one with wide 
spreading sides. 

Flue, flew (flzJc), ct.^ Ohs. exc. died, [of un- 
certain origin ; it corresponds in sense to OF. flo, 
flou ^whence mod.Y.flou in a specific sense relating 
to painting) and to JOvi- flauw, LG.,mod.HG._/?^z/; 
but the mutual relation of the words is disputed. 
See also Fluey, a. 

The initial /"instead of v in Du, word is usually an indica- 
tion of foreign, origin lexc. in the case of onomatopoeias); 
hence Kluge and Franck regard/itjcw as adopted, like the 
Eng. word, from Fr. ; the ultimate source being OTeut. 
*hliwo- {Gtx. lati, Eng, Lew) lukewarm. This is not very 
satisfactory. If 'Dxx.flauw were a native word, it might 
correspond to an OE. *jdeowe (:—yiawjo-) related to 
OilG.fe^ven to rinse, wash ; for the sense cf. washy.} 
Weak, tender, sickly, delicate. 

1613-X6 W. Browne Brit. Past. m. i. Wks. (Hazlitt) II. 149 
She IS flewe, and never will be fatter. 1679 A Gaz^ No. 
1416/4 A flew Horse, and a star very remarkable in hisfore^ 
head. 1736 'PEcn'R ICeftticisfns (E. D. S.), Fhie, tender, 
weak ; of a horse or person. 1836 Cooper Provincialisfns 
Sussex s. V., ‘ That horse is very flue 1889 in Hurst H ors- 

Sussex Gloss, s.v., ‘My Fanny is ill again, poor dear, 
she is so flue'. 

TF1u6, Obs. rare. [ad. OY.flue-r, L. flu-ere 
to flow.] To flow. Of parchment : To allow 
the ink to ‘run*. 

?i483 Caxton Vocab. 22 b, Josse the parchemyn maker 
Solde me a skyn of parchemyn. That all fluede [Fr. qui 
tout fiua}. 1483 Cath. Angl. 13^2 To Flue,yY«^?v. 

Flue (flzl), [App. f. Flub a.'^ (sense 2 ). Cf. 
Flan v. f. Flan aJ] intr. To expand ; to splay. 
Hence Flu’ing vhl. sb., the divergent lines of a 
splayed opening; Fined, Fining ppl. a. 

1778 W. Pain Carpenters Repos. Plate 51 A circular 
Soffit in a circular Wall, which is flewing on the Jambs. 
Ibid., Draw the Flewing of the Jambs c. d. and e. f. to meet 
at the Point a. Ibid., Figure A. is a circular Soffit on 
flewing Jambs. 1853 Archil. Publ, Soc. Diet., Flued, this 
W'ord is applied instead of Splayed to a circular or semi- 
circular splayed opening. 1893 S. E. IV ore. Gloss., Flewed 
(of a hoop) to be made larger on one side than on the other 
so that it may fit the taper shape of a cask. 


Mue, obs. pa. t. of Fly 

Flued, ppL a.'^ [f. Flue sL^ + -eb 2 ,] Having 
a flue or duct. Only in comb., as doubk-flmd ad). 

1895 Daily News 9 Jan. 10/a Wanted Two, . Lancashire 
Double-Sued Boilers. 

Flued, ppb- [f- Flue sb.^ + -ed 2.J 
t i. Of a horn : Tipped. Obs. 

1532-3 yir/ 24 Hen. VIII, c. 13 It shall be lefuli for him 
to weare- .a home tipped or flewed with siluer. 

2. Of an anchor, etc. Having a flue ; fluked, 
barbed. Only in comb., as one flued, iwo flued, adjs. 

Flue'-liammer. [f. Flue A hammer 
used in flaring one edge of an iron hoop to make it 
fit the bulge of the cask. 

1874 in Knight Diet. Mech. I. 891/ 1. 
t Fluelliu (fh^iclin). Obs. Also 6 fluellyii(g, 

6-7 fluellen. [corruption of the Welsh name, 
Uysiati Llewelyn, lit. * Flewelyn’s herbs Cf. the 
proper name Fluelien ( = Llewelyn) in Shaks.] 

1. A name given to several species of Veronica 
or Speedwell, esp. V. officinalis. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbs (y., D. S.) 88 Veronica 
is called in englishe Fluellyng. iS97 Gerarde Herbal n. 
cxcvii. (1633) 629 In welch it is called Fluellen.^ 1646 biR 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ii. vi. loi Betonica Pauli, or Paids 
Betony..or Fluellen. 1756 Watson in Phil. Tratts. XLIX. 

807 Male Speedwell, or Fluellin, or True Paul’s Betony. 

2. Misapplied to Linaria elatine and L. spuria. 

1756 SirJ. HiLL^rzV. Herbal xx^ Fluellin. Elatine, The 

flower is small ; it consists of a single petal. 1816-20 Green 
Univ. Herbal L 108 Antirrhinum Elatine, Sharp-pointed 
Toad-flax, or Fluellin. ..Antirrhinum Spurium, Round- 
leaved Toad-flax or Fluellin. 1866 in Treas. Bot, 

Fluellite (fl^*ebit). Min. [badly f. Fluorine 
after waveliitei\ A rare fluoride of aluminium, 
found in minute white crystals. 

1824 An7v. Phil. VIII. 243 He [Wollaston] is. .of opinion 
that these crystals belong to a distinct species [i.e. distinct 
from wavellite], for which he proposes the name of Fiuelhte. 

1864 Watts CAiSW. 11.669. , t 

tFlu’euce. Obs. [p..¥.fluence, 2 .d.l^.fluenlta, 
f. fluentem : see Fluent.] 

1. A flowing, a stream. 

c x6ii Chapman Iliad xvi. 224 That he first did cleanse 
With sulphur, then with fiuences of sweetest water rense. 

2. = Fluency 2 , 3 . 

1607 Heywood Fayre Mayde Exch. Wks. 1874 II. 56 The 
naturall fiuence of my owne wit. 1691 Wood Ath. Ox on. 

II. 547 He was esteemed a person.. of a ready fluence in 
discourse. , .r 

Fluency (fl^^’cnsi). \ 2 A.L,.fluentia\ seeprec. 
and -ENCY.J The quality or state of flowing or 
being fluent. 

t i. Affluence, copiousness, abundance. Ohs. 
a. 1623 Massinger Bondman ir. iii. Thou, Gracculo, 
Hast fluency of courage. 1638 G. Sandys Faraphr. Job 
xii. 16 Those who grow old in fluency and ease. 1657 
Hawke Killing is M. 20 Fluency in teares. 1658 Osborn 
Jas. I Wks. (1673) 511 The Indies themselves would in time 
want fluency to feed so immense a prodigality. 1726 Brad- 
ley Gardening App. 23 This last operation [graffing] may 
he done when the sap is in its highest Fluencies, 

2. a. A smooth and easy flow; readiness, smooth- 
ness; esp. with regard to speech, b. Absence of 
rigidity; ease. 

1636 Massinger Gf. Dk. Florence v. ii, You are pleased to I 
show, sir, The fluency of your language. 1727 Pope Th. 
Far. SubJ. in Sw fPs Wks. (1755) II, i. 227 The common 
fluency of speech in many men. 1849 Lytton Caxions i. v, 

I had learned to write with some fluency. 1852 Ld. Cockburn 
Jeffrey I. 363 All his fluency of thought. 1878 J. W. Ebs- 
worth in Braiihwaifs Strappado^ Introd. 27 The genuine 
sweetness and musical fluency of his best lyrics. 

3. Readiness of utterance, flow of words. 

1654 Evelyn Diary 31 Aug., Dr. Collins, so . . celebrated 
for his fluency in the Latin tongue- 1814 DTsraeli 
Quarrels Auth. (1867)364 He indulged his satirical fluency 
on the scientific collectors. 1834 Macaulay Pitt Ess. (1854) 
293/1 The fluency and the personal advantages of the 
young orator, 

Flxient (flw-ent), a. and sh. Also 6-7 fluant. 
[ad. 'L.flueni-em, pr. pple. oifluere to flow.] 

A. adj. 

I. That flows, flowing. 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 304 Whatsoeuer [water] is 
moueably fluent, is lesse subiect to poyson then that which 
standeth still 1684 tr. Bonefs Merc. Compii. vm. 272 Liga- 
tures,, seem to. .impell the fluent bloud. 1719 D’Urfey 
Pills (1872) III. 97 Into a fluent stream she leapt. 1854 Jml. 
R. Agric. Soc.^Y. ii. 415 Streams which are permanent 
or fluent all the year. 1^3 HarpePs M^. LXXXVI. 
815/2 The metal, .came fluent from the crucible. 

b. transf. mtflg . ; esp. of things compared to 
a stream or to the tide. 

i 1642 H. More Song of Soul n. ii, ut. xxvi, Things that be 
fluent- As flitting time, by her be stiaight rctent Unto one 
point. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarck,, Hen. V, ccxxviu, Yet 
Crouded Sti-ength stifles the fluent Course Of many Glorie.s. 
1729 Savage Wanderer irr. 6 The sloping Sun To Ocean s 
Verge, his fluent Course has run. 1842 De Qy}m<SE.y Cicero 
Wks. VI. 227 The fluent intercourse with this island. 1854 

J. S. C. Abbott Napoleon (1855) II, xxVii. 502 Masses 

of cavalry, in fluent and, refluent surges, trampled into the 
bloody mire the dying and the dead. ^ 

fc. Flowing readily as a consequence or in- 
ference. Obs. ^ ^ 

1619 W. ScLATERjg'j/i^x.T Tkess. 244 In ancient Dminitie 
the inference was fluent. Ibid. 567 See if from the fact of 
God, mentioned by the Apostle, it runnes not as fluent. 


2. Having the property or^ capacity of flowing 
easily ; ready to flow ; fluid, liquid. Of a painter : 
Producing a fluid or liquid effect. 

160X R. Johnson Kingd. ^ Co7temw. (i6ii) 5 The people 
of the South haue their bloud thirme and fluent. at6^ 
Bacon Physiol, Ran. Wks. 1857 III. 814 When it is 
not malleable, but yet is not fluent, but stupified. 
1686 W. Harris tr. Le^ptery's Course Chyjn. 11. xiii. (ed, 3) 
523 This fermentation subtilizes . . the viscous part.s . . 
turns them into a thin fluent liquid. 182* Examiner 
347/2 Backhuysen is often heavy in his shadows, but admir- 
ably fluent in the representation of water and air. 1844 
Mrs. Browning Drama of Exile Poems 1850 I, 77 The 
broad, fluent .strata of pure air. Dixon Diana, Lady 

Lyle I- HI. iii. 190 A fairy pool of water lies, fluent and 
opalesque, under an amber slab. 

b. Jig. and of non-material things : Fluid, liable 
to change ; not stable, fixed, or rigid. 

1648 W. Mountague Deoout Ess. vi. | 2. 57 While the 
matter of worldly goods remaineth fluent and transitory, 
1691 Ray Creation 33 Motion being a fluent thing. 1814 
WoRDSw. Excursion iv. 733 His quick hand bestowed On 
fluent operations a fixed shape. 1851 Helps Comp.Solit. 

X. 188 The general body of opinion is very fluent. 1873 
M. Collins Two Plunges for Pearl L ig6 English society 
is curiously fluent. ^ 

3. transf. a. Of hair : Growing m abundant 
quantity and falling in graceful curves ; flowing^, 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 566 A.ny one whose haires 
are too fluent and abundant. 1^6 G. Meredith V ittoria 
i, A fluent black moustache ran with the curve of the upper 
lip. 1872 Tennyson Gareth Sf Lynetie 454 Broad brows 
and fair, a fluent hair and fine. . • i 

b. Moving easily or gracefully ; not stiff or ngid. 
1869 Blackmore Lorria D. x, I never had dreamed of 
such delicate motion, fluent and graceful. 

i*4:. Flowing freely or abundantly. Also, abound- 
ing in. Obs. 

1590 Greene Orl. Fur. Wks. (Rtidg.) 98/1 Those fluent 
springs of your lamenting tears. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt Bnt. 
VII. xii. § 10. 222 Destitute of vertue and fluent in vice. 
1639 Daniel Ecclus. xliii. 53 A Cloud, swolne a fluent 
raine. C1682 J. Collins Mfliing ff Salt in Eng. y At 
Namptwich they have one Pit within the Town, and two 
without, sufficient to serve the Fourth part of the Nation, 
the Bryne being so fluent. j- r 

b. Giving freely, generous. Obs. exc. dial, 

1603 Breton Packet Mad Lett. (Grosart.) 6/1 A sonne . . 
hound . . through the fluent bounty of a Father's loue. 1639 
Saltmarshe Policy 237 If you bee fluent in one kinde, bee 
sparing in another. 1^7 ^S'. Chesh. Gloss., Fluejityiva^vzX 
.. as* fluent i' givin’. 

5. Of speech, style, etc. : Flowing easily and 
readily from the tongue or pen, 

1625 Bacon Ess., Youth ^ Age (Arb.> 263 Such as is 
a fluent and Luxuriant Speech. 1660 Wood Life iOxt. 
Hist. Soc.) I. 360 Their fluent praying and preaching. 
1670-1 Narborough Jmfl. in Ace. Seu. Late V qy. i. (17^ A 
70 Their Language is much in the Throat, and not very 
fluent, but uttered with good deliberation. 1728 Pope 
Dune. III. 197 How fluent nonsense trickles from his tongue ! 
1828 DTsraeli Chas. /, I. ii. 21 The pain which convei^tion 
occasions him whose speech is not fluent. 1866 Geo. Eliot 
F. Holt (1868) 63 A soft voice with a clear fluent utterance. 

b. Of a speaker, etc.; Ready in thereof words, 
able to express oneself readily and easily in speech 
or writing. 

1589 Warner Alb. Eng, v. xxvii. 119 Rhetoricall I am not 
with a fluant tongue to ster. 1610 Heywood Gold. Age 1. 1. 
Wks. (1874) III. 5 Fluent Mercury Speakes from my tongue. 
1737 Pope Hot. Epist. n. i. 279 Fluent Shakespear scarce 
effac’d a line. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 19 His fluent quill. 
1832 Ht. Martineau Ireland i. 6 Fluent story-t^ers, 
1882 Farrar in Conte7np. Rev. 807 As a speaker .. Dean 
Stanley was by no means fluent. 

6 . Math. In the doctrine effluxions; Con tinuously 
increasing or decreasing by an infinitesimal quantity. 

1734 Berkeley Analyst % 45 WTcs. 1871 III. 287 Eaoh 
foregoing is a fluent quantity having the following one for 
its fluxion. 1807 Hutton Course Math. II- 276 Suppose 
the right line mn to move, .continually parallel to itself.. so 
as to generate the fluent or flowing rectangle abqp, _ 
transf. 1844 Gladstone GleuTt. (1874) V. 11. 83 The 
Church, .might be eliminated like a constant quantity from 
among those fluent materials with which history is conversant. 
B. sb. 

f 1. A stream, a current of water. Ohs. 

[In the first two quots, strictly a distinct word ad. L. 

■^rso^YoNG Diana 308 The fertill fields, which the great 
riuer Duexus with his cristalline fluents doth water. 1616 
Chapman Homer's Hymn to Venus 378 At the fiimnts of 
the Ocean Nere Earths extreame bounds. 1705 J. Philips 
Blenheim 239 Their hands, that sed’lous strive To cut the 
outrageous fluent. . « . . . . 

2. Math. The variable quantity in fluxions wbicn 
is continually increasing or decreasing. 

1706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar. Maiheseos 226 Hence the 
Celerity of the Motion is., called Fluxion, and the Quamity 
generated Fluent. 1819 G. Peacock View FluxionalCal- 
cmlus 23 Where the fluent or integral is expressed by an 
algebraic function. 1878 W, K. Clifford Dyna7nicn. 62. 

3. nonce-use. Something fluent or liable to 
change, 

1836 Coleridge Lit. Rem. II. 309 The guardian, as a 
fluent, is less than the permanent which he is to guard, ile 
is the temporary and mutable mean. 

tFlue’Btial, Math. Obs, [f. prec. -b -( i)al. 
Cf. exponentialA Of or pertaining to fluents. 

1784 Waring in Phil. Trans. LXXIV, 401 Whose sum p 
is either an algebraical, exponential, or fluential fluxion of 5. 
1807 Hutton Course Math. II. 302 Being written for c m 
the general fluential equation. 
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Pluently adv. [f. Fluent a, + 

-LY In a fluent manner ; esp, with easy and 
ready flow of words. 

1613 Tourneur P. Henry X47 His aptnesse fluently appeRr<^s 
In ev’rie souldier’s grief. i6ai W. Sclater Tytkes 1 1623) 169 
Conclusions fluently deduced there from. 1648 W. Mounta- 
QM'&Hevout Ess.xi. § a 133 When this humour of Medisance 
springeth in the head of the company, it runnes fluently into 
the lesse noble parts. <*1661 Fuller Worthies (.1840) III. 
205 He fluently could speak ma.ny . . modern tongue.s. 1732 
Berkeley /^ 1. § 2 Perceiving that Euphranor heard 
him with respect, he proceeded very fluently. 1839 Fraser’s 
Mag. XX. 668 She [a ship] .swims along calmly and fluently. 
1874 Green Short Hist. vi. § 4. 304 Elizabeth. . spoke French 
and Italian as fluently as English. 187s Jowett Phito 
(ed. 2) III. 221 Thrasymachus made all these admissions, 
not fluently . .hut with extreme reluctance, 
t Flll'entlieSS. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being- fluent; fluency. 

1652 Cotterell Cassandra V, (1676) 469 The usual 
fluentnesse of his expression. 1654 W. Mountague Devmit 
Ess. V. g 3. 96 The fluentness and consistencie of time 
has not this inconvenience, to deny us the taking a dimension 
of it. 1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 1721 in Bailey. 

Fluey (Am), ti.l Ohs. tsiz. dial. [prob. f. Flub 
tat, 2 which however is later in our quots.) + -Yh] = 

1552 Raynalue Mankynds i. viii. 13 a, The sede 

and sparme [of women is] weake, fluy, cold, and moyste, . 
and of no greate fyrmytie. 1876 Surrey Prmnncialisms 
(E.D.S.), Fluey, of a weak delicate constitution.. I have 
never heard the word applied except to animals. 

Fluey (fl?Ii), a.^ [f. Flub +. -y 1.] Covered 
with flue. 

1S61 Dickens Gi. Expect , xxli, I went upon ’Change, and 
I saw fluey men sitting tiiere under the hills about shipping. 
x86a^ — Somebody’s Luggage 4/2, 1 had the Luggage out 
within a day or two . . It wa.s all very dusty and fluey. 

Fluff lfl2?f), sbJ [app, connected with Flue 
sb .'^ ; perh. an onomatopoeic modification of that 
word, imitating the action of puffing away some light 
substance; cf. Flupb sb.'^ andY ^2 An OE. 

Jluh, f. root of Fly S 7 .i, would, however, if it existed, 
account for both words; cf. IXj. Jiu^, Jlog' ^-ao. 
Not in Johnson or Todd.] 

1. Light, feathery, flocculent stuff, such as the 
downy particles that separate from dressed wool. 

1790 Grose Prov. Gloss, (ed. 2), Fhef', down. The fluff 
of a peach. Kent. 1818 J. Brown Psyche 171 Some fluff 
upon his coasin’s cape. <2x825 Forby Voc. E. Angliay 
/' luffy any light, flying, downy, gossamer-like stuff. 1880 
Howells Uudisc, Country xii. 173 A little fluff under the 
bed or a spot on the floor would have been a comfort to 
her. 

b. The soft fur of a rabbit or other animal. 

X883 F. C, Gould in Leisure Hour 6x2,/z They sneaked 

back, .with rabbits’ fluff in their jaws. 

c. ? Soft feathery material for dress. 

1875 Tenny.son Q. Mary 1, iv, If this Prince of fluff and 
feather come To woo you. 

2. a. A soft, downy mass or bunch. 

1862 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. (1883) III. 127 Larks come with 
feathers all in a fluff. X885 E. Garrett At any Cost xv. 
277 A young woman, .with a fluff of golden hair about her 
face. xSgx T. Hardy Tess II, 27 All this fluff of muslin 
about you. 

b. Something downy and feathery. 

A870 Lowell Study Wind. (1886)46 Tiny fluffs of feathered 
life. x883 T. Gray in Encycl. Brit XXII L 129 Sometimes 
he [Edison] used what he describes as a fluff, that is, a little 
brush of silk fibre. 

8 . slang, a. On railways (see quots.) ; b, 

‘"‘Lines’’ half learned and imperfectly delivered* 
(Farmer). 

1874 Sla7ig Diet., Fluffy railway ticket clerks' slang for 
short change given by them. The profits thus accruing are 
called ‘fiuflings', and the practice is known as ‘fluffing’. 
1890 Star 27 Jan. 2/4 Many porters on this line are but 
getting isj. per week, and with regard to ‘tips’, or, as we 
say ‘fluff ’ — well [etc.]. 1891 3 J une 28/1 Even as 

seen through a veil of ‘fluff’, the burlesque is irresistibly 
amusing. 

Fluff (fl2?f), sbJ^ Sc. and north, dial, [see Fluff 
5 ^. 2 ] A puff ; a quick, short blast, a whiff ; a slight 
explosion, lit. and jig. 

x8xg Rennie St. Patrick III. i. 31 I’m sure an ye wama 
a fish or something war, ye could never a’ keepit ae fluff o’ 
breath in the body 0’ ye in aneath the loch. 1871 C. Gibbon 
Lack of Gold X, You’ll see how cozily we’ll blaze together 
to a white ash, and go off at the same minute with a fluff of 
affection. Ibid, xvili, The nuts leapt off with a ‘ fluff’. 

b. Comb., as fluLff-gib, a squib, * explosion of 
gunpowder* (Jam.), i 

1818 Scott Rob Roy xxxi, Wi’ fighting, and flashes, and * 
fluff-gibs. 

Fluff (fl2?f ), vy [f. Fluff 

1. trans. Leather-mamif. (See qiiot.) Cf. Buff v. i 

1882 Patqn in Eficycl . Bril . XIV. 387/1 The flesh side is | 

whitened or fluffed. | 

2. To make into fluff, pick into oakum. 

X892 Pall Mali C. 14 Mar. 2/2 Looking up from the rope 
I was fluffing.',, ■ 

3. To shake ti?// or into a soft mass like fluff. 
Also rejl. (of a bird) : To shake or puff out its 
feathers.'' 

18S5 Lady Brassey ^be Trades 137 Th& ‘ Johnny Crows* 

.. fluff and plume and du-st themselves without cessation. 
1885 0 . T. Miller in HarpePs Mag.M.ox. 599 He [a bird] 
fluffs himself out into a hall, 1887 Poor Nellie (1888) 265 The 


young ladies showed off the silky satins.. then fluffed them 
up into a kind of pyramid. 1893 S, Grand Heavenly 
Twins (1894) 279 She. .fluffed her hair out till her head 
seemed preposterously large. 

4. intr. a. To move or float softly like fluff, b. 
To settle down like a ball or mass of fluff. 

X872 O. W. Holmes Poet Breakft. iii. (1885) 60 She 
gave the music-stool a twirl or two and fluffed down on to it 
like a whirl of soapsuds in a hand-basin. x8S8 W. C. 
Russell Death Ship III, 221 ’Twas a.. fog,, fluffing thick 
and soft as feathers about the ship. 

5. Slang, a. Fluff it! (see quot. 1859 ). b. (of 
railway booking-clerks) To give short change, c. 
To disconcert, ‘floor* (a public speaker); (cf. 
Fluff iz ;.2 i a), d. (Theatr.) To blimder one’s 
part, 

^ x859^ Blang. Diet., Fluff it, a term of disapprobation 
implying ‘take it away, I don’t want it*. 1884 G. Moore 
Mtiinmers IVi/e xx. 286 Mortimer was drunk, did not 
know his words, and went ‘ fluffing ’ all over the shop. 

Fluff (fli?f), Sc. [belongs to Fluff ; 
of onomatopoeic origin.] 

1. a. trans. To knock out of breath; to cause to 
pant. Only in pass. b. intr. To puff, pant. c. 
To make a fuss. 

1790 Shibrefs Poents 21 But yet, nae ferly gin I’m fluff’d. 
1813 Hogg Queen’s Wake 72 We borit the breiste of the 
bursting swale, ^ Or fiuffit i’ the flotyng faem. 1889 Mrs. 
Lynn Linton Thro’ the Long Night I. ii. i, 310 She had 
often fluffed and fumed to Anne over that provision of her 
father's will. 

2. trans. To make (gunpowder) ignite and go 
off. Also to fluff in the pan. Cf. Flash v. 5 c. 

1825 Jamieson, To fluff powder, to burn gunpowder; 
to make it fly off, _S. 1855 Ogilvie SuppL, Fluffed i* the 
pan, burned priming without firing the barrel of the gun or 
pistol [Scotch]. 

Fln'ffiness- [f. Fluffy a. + -ness.] The 
, quality of being fluffy, in various senses. 

i83o Dickens Uncomm. Trav. vi, An air of mingled 
fluffiness and heeltaps. 1879 Sala Paris herself again 
(i83o) II. X. J45 The old heaver hat, remarkable . . for . . its 
' flufliness of texture. 1886 Pirn 4 Aug. 44/2 A . . clerical- 
looking young man, charged with fluffiness in a public 
conveyance, said he was sober as a judge when taken into 
cu.stody. x8p3 Farmer Slang, Fluffiness 2 (theatrical, the 
' trick, or habit, of forgetting words. 

Fluffing , z>bl. sb. [f. Fluff t/.i -h .] 
The action of the vb. Fluff; attrib. in fluffing 
machine, wheel (see Fluff 2;.'^ i). 

1885 C. T. Davis Manuf. Leather 550 Leather Fluffing 
and Grounding Machines. 1886 Harris Techn. Did. Fire 
I nsurance, F'hiffing Wheels . . fine skins have all roughnesses 
removed by being stretched against fine emei'y-cloth wheels, 
revolving at a high speed. 

Fluffy (fl^^'h), a. [f. Fluff sb.'i + -y.i] 

1. Consisting of or resembling fluff ; of soft, 
downy texture. 

1825 Jamieson, Fluffy, applied to any powdery substance 
that can be easily put in motion or blown away ; as to a.shes, 
hair-powder, meal, &c. x86o Thackeray ii, A great 
hulking Bluecoat boy, with fluffy whiskers. 1863 Miss 
Braddon EleanoPs Viet. 1. v. 106 The fluffy worsted 
curtains were drawn. 1887 R, N. Carey Uncle Max xiii. 
103 [She] buried her face in a very fluffy little muff, 
b. Of timber: (see quot), 
i883 Lockwood! s Did. Meek. Engin., Timber is said to be 
fiuff’y when the sawdust is stringy, and moist and greasy 
instead of granular and .sharp, 

2. Of persons: Covered with fluff. Of plants 
and animals : Covered with down, soft hairs, 
feathers, or fur ; downy. 

1848 Dickens JDomhey lix, Fluffy and snuffy strangers. 
X856 F. E. Paget Owlet Owlst, 110, That dreary-looking 
man, with a fluffy effect about hi.s head, as though it were 
sprinkled with the contents of a pillow. 1862 H. Marryat 
Vearift Sweden 1. 75 The road-side bright with the fluffy 
blue anemone. _ 1863 Fr. A. Kemble Res id. in Georgia 259 
These poor little fluffy things [rabbits], 1S79 Hesba 
Stretton Needle’s Eye I. 145 The fluffy yellow chickens. 

3. Sla7tg. a. Drunk and incapable (see quot. 
1886 s.v. Fluffiness), b. Theatr. Liable to 
forget one’s ‘lines*. 

1885 Referee 26 July 3/2 One or two others were . . what 
actors call fluffy in their lines. 1893 Pall Mall G, 17 Jan. 
7/2 After the chorus is perfect, the principals are ’ fluffy ’, 
especially when the principals are fashionable amateurs. 

4. quasi-jA A fluffy animal. 

1S89 Daily News 23 Oct. 7/1 Strictly smooth haired 
creatures are at a disadvantage among the fluffies. 

DlTXgelman, Mught : see Fugleman, Flucht. 
Fluht, obs. form of Flight. 

+ Flll*ible, a. Ohs. [ad. L. t^e ^fluibiPis, f. 
fluey e to flow,] Capable of flowing, fluid. 

XS76 T. Newton tr.Lemme's Toucksto7ie\.vt. 26b, Seede 
..is..moyste, fluible and Hquide, 1605 Timme i. 

XV, 70 The spiritual and fluible parts [of the body], 1613 
PuRCHAS Pilgrima^ v, xiii 510 The sea being a liquid 
fluible bodie. X683 Pettus 1. 11. xxxvii. J99This 

Fluss or fluible Composition maketh the scoria’s deft. 
Fluid (flirid), and sb. Also 7 flnido. [a. Fr. 
fluide^ ad. Ju. fluid-us, f. fiuhe to flow ; see -id.] 

'■ ■ A. adj. ■■ 

1. Having tke property of flowing ; consisting of 
particles that move freely among themselves, so as 
to give way before the slightest pressure. (A 
general term including both gaseous and liquid 
substances.) 


1603 Holland Plularclis Mor. 1361 To . .presse together 
that which of the owne nature is fluid and runneth out. 
1638 Wilkins World i. xii. (1640) 178 1 'he appearance 
of the milky way dos not arise from some fluider parts of 
the heaven (as he supposes). 1667 Milton P. L. vi, 349 
Spirits. . Cannot . . mortal wound Receive, no more then can 
the fluid air. 1711 Pope Temp. Fame 447 Thro’ undulating 
air the sounds are sent, And spread o’er all the fluid element. 
1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters HI. 315 The salt fuses readily* 
and runs very fluid. 1845 Darwin Voy, Nat. xxi. (1852) 
493 Masses of lava have been shot through the air whilst 
fluid. 

b. flg. and of non-physical things : Flowing or 
moving readily ; not solid or rigid; not fixed, firm, 
or stable. 

^ 1642 H. More So fig of Soul 1. 11. iv, So fluid chance is set 
its certain bound. 1672 Cave Prim. Chr. n. ii. (1673) 3* 
The fluid and transitory condition of man’s life. 1719 
De Foe Crusoe II. i. 290 The French, whose 'Temper is 
allowed to be more volatile .. and their Spirits more fluid 
than in other Nations. 1873 M. Arnold Lit ^ Dogma 
(x8y6) p. XV, The language of the Bible is fluid, passing, and 
literary, not rigid, fixed, and scientific. 1885 Academy 
6 June 400/1 A time when the Evangelical tradition was 
still fluid. 

2. Of speech, etc. : Flowing easily and clearly, 
d Of a speaker : Fluent. 

169X Wood Ath. Oxon. (xSis) II. 210 He [Edmund 
Bunney] was the most fluid preacher Tn the reign of 
qu. Elizabeth, for he .seldom or never studied for what he was 
tD deliver, but would preach and pray extempore. C1789 
Gibbon Alem. Misc. Wks. 1796 I, 159 Monsignor Stonor .. 
discovers much venom in the fluid and nervous style of 
Gibbon. 

B. sb. 

1. A substance whose particles move freely among 
themselves, so as to give way before the slightest 
pressure. 

Fluids are divided into liquids, which are incompletely 
elastic, and gases, which are completely so. 

1661 Boyle Spring of Air i. iv. (1682) 10 The air being 
a fluid. <zi72X Keill Maupertuis’ Diss. iii. (1734) 19 
Descartes to account for the Revolutions of the Planets 
around the Sun, supposes them imerged in a Fluid, which 
[etc.]. 1807 Med. Jlrnl. XVII. 275 From the first be 

swallowed fluids with difficulty. 1813 Sir H Davy Agric. 
Ckem. i. (1814) 13 Mr. Cavendish made the grand discovery 
that it [water] was composed of two ela.stic fluids or gases. 
1882 M INCHIN Unipl. Kinemat V\. heading, KinemaUcs of 
Fluids. 

'h. spec. Any liquid constituent or secretion of 
the body (or of a plant). 

1704 F. Fuller Med. Gymn. Pref., Moderate exercise will 
enrich the Fluids. 1732 Arbuthnot Rtiles of Diet 250 1 'liey 
. .act strongly both on the Fluids and Solids. 1804 Knight 
in Phil.^ Trans. 186 Gravitation will act on the fluid 
descending from the leaves. 1831 R. Knox Cloquet’s Atmi, 
3 The fluids constitute the greater part of the organ.s. 1844 
Hoblyn Did. Med., F'luid of Cotunnius, a thin gelatinous 
fluid, found in the bony cavities of the labyrinth of the ear. 
1878 L. P. Meredith Teeth 49 They decay on account of the 
had condition of the fluids of the mouth. 

2. One of several subtle, imponderable, all-per- 
vading substances, whose existence has been assumed 
to account for the phenomena of heat, magnetism, 
and electricity. 

X750 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1840 V. 246 The particles of 
the electrical fluid. 1832 Nat. Philos., Magnetism iv. § 152, 
36 lUseful Knowl. Soc.)The supposition, that its phenomena 
are occa.sioned by the agency of two magnetic fluids, 
residing in the particles of iron . . They have been de- 
nominated respectively the Austral and Boreal fluids. i88x 
Maxweii. Electr. 4 * Magn. I. 39 In most expositions of this 
theory the two electricities are called ‘ Fluids’. 

3. Comb, fluid- contaming adj. ; also fluid 
compass, lens (see quots.). 

1^753 N* Torriano Non-Naturals 50 The Fluid-containing 
Vessels. 1^7 Smyth Sailor’s Word-hk., Fluid compass,, 
that in which the card revolve.s in its bowl floated by 
alcohol. 1874 Knight Did, Meek. I. 891/1 Flmd-lens, one 
in which a liquid is imprisoned between circular glass disks 
of the required curvatures. 

Fluid, obs. Sc. form of Floop. 
Flilidal(fiw'idal),tz. GeoL [f. Fluid 4 -A + -AL.] 
Of or resembling a fluid : (see quots.). 

1879 Dana Man. Geol. (ed. 3) 65 Igneous rocks sometimes 
exhibit under the micx'oscope a fluidal texture ; that is, the 
material.. shows wavy lines or bands, which are evidence of 
a former fluid state, and of movement or flowing when in 
that state. 1893 Geikie Geol. (ed. 3) 100 Streaked [structure] 
..conspicuously shown by the lines of flow in vitreous 
rocks (flow-structure, fluxion-structure, fluidal-structure). 

Fluidic (fl«^ii*dik), a. [f. as prec. + -ic. Gf. 
F.fluidique (sense 2 ).] 

1. Of the nature of a fluid. 

1883 WiNcHELL World-life 11. ii. § 6. 242 The .. older 
fluidic condition . . impresses more important results on the 
life-history of satellites. 

2. Spiritualism. Of or belonging to a supposed 
supersensible ‘double* (of ‘fluid* or ethereal con- 
sistence) possessed by every being. 

X877 Blavatsky Isis Unveiled I. i. 12 The Astral Soul, or 
the inner, fluidic body. 1882 Mabel Collins Cckivebs II. 
179 I'he fluidic atmo.sphere which pas.ses from one human 
being to another. 1^7 H. S. Olcott tr.^ A. D'AssiePs 
Posth. Humanity w. 103 Besides its exterior and organic 
form, the human body possesses an interior and fluidic 
form, moulded after the former. 

So FliLi'diform a. . fluidiformei] 

1887 H. S. Olcott tr. A. D’AssiePs Posth, Humanity ii. 
68 The existence of a plexus of fluidiform capillaries con- 
necting the phantom with the body from which it emanates. 


FIiUIBIS’Y, ■ 

Fluidify v. [f. as prec. + -(t)ft,] 

To make fluid. 

1851-9 Daswin in Man., ScL Enq, 283 Granite rocks which 
have been fluidiEed. ^ 1859 X000 Cyc(, Attai.Y. 280/2 This 
fluid condense®, fluidifies the respiratory gases in iransiitt. 

Hence Piiii*difled pJ>L a, ; also Pluidifica'tion, 
the action of making fluid ; Fliii'difier, an agent 
that fluidifies. 

1837 S. Smith Phil&s, Healfk 11 . x. 161 It ..needs no 
apparatus for the . . fluidification. of its food. x84a Darwin 
GeoL ObserzK n. xiv. (18761 ’5!.>o The fluidified granite. 1876 
Bartholow iJifa/. (1879) 235 The alvine dejections., 

consist at first of fluidified faeces. 1876 Garrod Treat. 
Gout (ed. 3)407 Bicarbonate of soda., causes a species of 
solution of the blood, and hence medicines of this class 
have been called fluidifiers. 

Pluidism (flz^-idiz'm). [f. as prec. + -ism.] 

1 . The theory which refers all diseases to the state 
of the fluids in the body. 

1835-6 Todd Cycl- Anaf. I, 416/1 The less shall we feel 
inclined to admit the exclusive claims either of fiuidism or 
soUdism. x86o Worcester, Fhiidisniy the doctrine of those 
who refer all diseases to alterations of the fluids of the body. 

2 . Spiritualism. The hypothesis of the existence 
of supersensible ‘fluidic^ bodies (see Fluidic 2). 

So riTi-idist [see -1ST], one who supports the 
hypothesis of fluidism (in either .sense). 

1888 Amer. Jml. PsychcL I. 500 All such facts favor the 
fluidist.s. 

Fluidity (flzz|i*diti). [f. Fluid a. + -itt. Cf. 

1 . The quality or condition of being fluid. 

1605 Timme Qnersit, i. iv. D b, Sulphur. . with his humidity, 
softnes.se, and fluidity or passablene.s. 1667 Phil, 'Trans, 
11. 491 A too great fluidity of the bloud. .may cau.se death, 
17^ Berkelev Siris § 60 Being good against too great 
fluidity as a balsamic. 18*7 Faraday Chem, Manip. xv. 
359 The cement should be heated to fluidity. 1858 Greener 
Gunnery 261 The immense resistance which the fluidity of 
the air offered to projectiles. 1869 Phillirs Vestiv, iv. 107 
A stream of lava of remarkable fluidity, 
b. Jig. and of non-physical things. 

1824 Galt Rothelan II. iv. iii. 116 If Ralph Hanslap had 
any fluidity of mind. 1873 Contemp, Rev. XXII. 794 The 
remarkable diffusion and fluidity of these distinctively 
Semitic names of God. 1886 Mrs. Lynn Linton Poston 
Cartwxhy He - .ridiculed the fossilization of Toryism equally 
with the fluidity of Radicalism. xZqz Speaker^ Sept. 294/^ 
The fluidity and informality of the Church’s prime. 

2 . Of Speech, literary composition, etc.; The 
quality of flowing easily and clearly. 

1603 Florio Montaigne i. xxxvi. 115 First a blithe and 
ingenious fluiditie [F. jdinditd], then a quaint- wittie and 
loftie conceit. 18*2 New Monthly Mag.Yl. 441 Singing 
with . . .sweetness and fluidity. 1880 Swinburne Study 
Shaks, ii. (ed. 2) 91 There is the same comparative tenuity 
and fluidity of verse. 1883 Nation (N. Y.) 29 Nov. 446/3 
The letters [of Mme. de Rdmusat] . . have much grace, 
much fluidity of thought, and of expression. 

Fliiidize (fl^idsiz), v, [f. Fluid + -izb.] u-ans. 
To convert into a fluid ; to fluidify. 

185s in Clarke Diet, 

Fluidly, adv, rare. [see-LT^.] Jnafluid manner. 
1678 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 419 If they see a man 
talk seriously they talk fluidly nonsense. 1690 tr. PlutarcEs 
Mor. HI. vin, 15 This being fluidly disposed did run into 
those places which were hollow. 
tFluidneSS. Obs, [see -NESS.] The state 
or quality of being fluid ; fluidity, iit. 2i.ndjg. 

1626 Donne Serm, Ixxx. 817 The fluidnesse, the transitori- 
nesse of all such temporal! things. 1647 H. More Song of 
Soul Notes 388 The fluidnesse of the Planetary heavens 
is acknowledj^ed, 1670 W. Simpson Hydrol. Ess, 137 The 
eucrasy & fluidness, .of this balsamick mrment, 

t Finish., CL. Obs. In 5 flewisclie. [f. Flub 
a, + -ISH. j Somewhat weak or drooping. Of the 
countenance : Haggard, melancholy, 

£‘1460 J. Russell Bk, Nurture 777 With a flewische 
countenaunce. 1674 Ray N, C. iVords, Fluishy fluid, 
wa[s3hy, tender, weak. 

Mint, obs. form of Flute. 

Fluitant (fludt^nt), a. rare. [a.d. h, Juitanf- 
em, pr. pple. of Juitdre freq. of Juere to flow,] 
Floating. 

x67<S H. More Remarks 54 That the fluitant parts of the 
Air in this more subtle fluid may yield to motion every 
way. i88g Cent. Diet., Fluitant, in bot., floating. 

Flnke (flwk), Forms: 1--2 floe, flooo, 5-6 
floke, (5 flewke,) 6-9 flook(e, 6-7 flouk(e, (6 Sc. 
fluike), 8~9 flenk, flowk, (8 dial, fleak, fluok, 9 
dial, fluik), 4- fluke. [OE.Jdc str. (of uncertain 
gender), cognate with ON.Jbh wk. masc. ; related 
by ablaut to Ger. Jack flat] 

1 . A flat fish, esp. the common flounder, Pleuro- 
nectes Elesus. 

4*700 Epinal Gloss. 802 Plaiisa, flooc. 4*xooo j^^lfric 
CoUoq. in Wr.-Wulcker 94 Fage and floe and lopystran and 
fela swylces. X4. . Nom. ibid. 705 Hie pelanius, a flewke, 
X478 Botoner I tin, (Nasmith 1778) 291 Homines possunt 
piscare de flokes. 1523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 53 And thou 
cut the lyuer [of a rotten shepe] therin wylbe lytell quicknes 
lyke flokes. x6o2 Carew Cornwall 106 b, Wry-mouthed 
Flooke. 1744 Preston in Phil. Trans. XLIH. 61/2 In the 
Sea they catch. . Flukes, Trouts, &c. 1790 Mrs. A,Wheeler 
Westmld. Dial. 28 I'll gie the a Fleak an a Pot-ful a Saur 
Milk. 1819 Scott Antiq. xi, I’ll bid you a shilling for the 
fluke and the cock-padle. 
b. as a type of flatness. 

? <2x400 Morte Artk. 1088 Flatt mowthede as a fluke. 


359 

4x605 Montgomerie Flyting w. Polwart in I's fell thee 
like a fluike, fiatlings on the flure. 1804 R. Anderson 
Lumberhi. Ball. 106 Her feet flat and braid, as big fluiks. 
e. ^/a:w^. = lLAT.y/;.8 13. 

1804 Sparling Mag. XXIII. 201 The unguarded flukes, 
whom they can inveigle to play. 

2 . A parasitic trematoid worm, of several species, 
found esp. in the livers of sheep, so called from its 
resemblance to a fluke or flounder. 

[Cf. qiiot. 1533 in sense x.] x6<58 Wilkins Real Char. 11. 
V. § 2. 123 Insects.. whose shape doth somewhat resemble 
a Flounder, found, .in . .the liver of several of the Ruminant 
kind.. Fluke. 1755 Nicholls in Phil. Trowj. XLIX. 247 
A small flat worm, resembling a sole, .is found in the gall- 
duct, by the butchers term'd flooks. 1845 Buob Dis. Liver 
399 Fourteen flukes were found ., in the duodenum of a 
Lascar. 18% in Ckamb. frnL 3 May 278/2. 

3 . A variety of kidney potato, perh. so called 
from its shape. 

x868 N. fy Q. Ser. iv, I. too. 1874 E. H. Ruddock Text- 
bk. Mod. Med. (1893I 38 The best sorts [of potatoes] are , . 
the Forty-fold, and the Fluke. 1884 in Ckesh. Gloss. 

4 . attrib.^ and Comb. a. simple attrib. (sense 2), 
as JukC'disease, -worm ; b. instrumental (sense 2), 
as Juke-infested adj'. ; c. similative (sense i), as 
Juke-mouihed adj. Also fluke-rake, a rake with 
triangular prongs used for taking flukes ; fluke- 
wort (see quot. 1S61). 

1884 Chamh. Jrrd. 3 May 278/1 This disease — ^Liver-fluke, 
*Fiuke Disease, Liver-rot, as it is variously termed. Ibid. 
278/2X116 bodies of *auke-infested sheep. ?£e:i4oo Morte 
Arik. 2780 Thow wenes for to flay us, *ffioke-mouthed 
schrewe. 1766 Brookes Art Angling 85 In the hot 
Months, there are great Quantities caught with the *Fluke- 
Rake. 1794-6 E. Darwin Zoon. (i8ox) IV. 250 When 
the *fleuk-worm is preying on the sulistance of their livers. 
1802 Bingley Anim. Biog. (1813) IN- 395 Fluke-worms are 
oftentimes very numerous m the viscera of quadrupeds. 
1597 Gerarde Herbal, rr. cxliii. § 3. 424 In Northfolke it 
[Water Pennywoort] is called ^Flowkwoort. 1861 Mrs. 
Lankester Wild Flowers 61 Marsh Pennywort, .is also 
known as. .Fluke-wort, and Sheep’s bane. These.. names 
it has obtained on account of its being supposed to produce 
the rot. .in animals that feed upon it. 

Fluke (flzzk), sbf Forms; 6-8 floofc(e, 6 
Sc. fluik, 7 flouke, (flouck), 8- fluke, [of un- 
certain origin ; possibly a transferred use of Fluke 
sbl^, from resemblance of shape; cf. the inadmissible 
suggestion in the following quot. 

1886 R. C. Leslie Sea-painter' s Log x. 200 The name 
* fluke ’ or ‘ flowk ’ well expresses the shape of the flounder, 
which is that of the fluke of an old-fashioned anchor. 

See also Flue sb.^J 2.] 

1 . One of ‘ the broad triangular plates of iron on 
each arm of the anchor, inside the bills or extreme 
points, which, having entered the ground, hold the 
ship ’ (Admiral Smyth). 

1561 Eden Arte Nauig. Aiijb, The Thirreni founde 
the vse of the anker of one graspe or flooke. x6oo Holland 
Livy xxxvH. xxx. 962 Her owne anker, which by one of 
the floukes tooke fast hold. 1743 Bulkeley & Cummins 
Voy, S. Seas 115 All Hands haul'd .. which weigh’d the 
Grapenel, but streighten’d one of the Flukes. 1864 Tenny- 
son En. Ard. 18 Among the waste and lumber of the 
shore. .Anchors of rusty fluke. 

b. The barbed head of a lance, arrow, etc. Cf. 
Fluked 1629. Also U.S. ‘one of the barbs of a 
harpoon or toggle-iron ; a flueV(6V«/. Diet.). 

ai 6 oS Montgomerie Misc. Poems xxviii. 58 And eviry 
shaft..To haif als mony heeds, And evirie head alsmony 
huikis. And evirie huik als mony fluiks. 16x3 Purchas 
Pilgrimage v. xvii. (16x4) 544 A great launce couered with 
gold and the fluke set with stones. 1841 Catlin N. A mer. 
Iiui. (1844) I. V. 33 The one [arrow] with long flukes or barbs. 

C. A name for various instruments resembling 
the prec. in shape ; see quots. 

1841 Hartshorne Salop. Ant. Gloss., Fluke, a lancet 
used for letting blood from horses. 1849 Weale Diet, 
Terms, Flukey in mining, the head of a charger ; an instru- 
ment used for cleansing the hole previous to blasting. 
X878 Cumbld. Gloss. Supp., Fleukk, the web of the plough 
sock. 

2 . pL ‘ The two parts which constitute the large 
triangular tail of the whale ^ (Adm. Smyth). To 
turn ox peak the Jukes: oi a whale, to go under 
(see quot. 187,9) ; h&acg transf. (Naut. slang) to 
go to bed, ^ turn in \ 

X725 Dudley in Phil. Trans. XXXIII^ 2^6 While young, 
and carried by the Dam on the Flukes of their Tails. 1839 T. 
Beale Nat. Hist. SpermWhalej^^ The flukes are then lifted 
high into the air, and the animal, .descends perpendicu- 
larly., this act.. is called by whalers ‘ peaking the flukes’. 
1851 H. Melville Whale iii. 21 It’s getting dreadful late, 
you had better be turning flukes.. ids a nice bed. x86o 
Hartwig Sea ^ Wond. vi. 79 The tail-fin, or * flukes 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as {light) Juke plough ; fluke- 
ebain, -rope, a chain or rope which is passed round 
the flukes of a whale to secure it when caught. 

i8sx H. Melville Whale Ixxxii. 399 The whale.. was 
secured there by the stiffest *fluke-chains, 1775 G, Wash- 
ington Writ.iiSBg) II. 461 Get 2 light *fluke Plows. 
Hence Pluked a., having flukes. 

1629 Z- Boyd Last Battelll. 14 Death., with its sting, 
like a flooked Dart, for to pierce thorow the heart of men. 
1831 J. Holland Manuf. Metal I. 96 Three or four fluked 
anchors are to be constructed. 

Fluke (duk), sb.^ colloq. [of unknown ety- 
mology. Possibly of Eng, dialectal origin ; cf. 
Juke, a guess’ {Whitby Gloss. 1876).] InJSilliard- 


FIiUME. 

playing, A successful stroke made by accident or 
chance. Hence gen. a lucky stroke, an unexpected 
success; a piece of good luck, in phrase by 
a Juke. A Juke of wind: a chance breeze, 

1857 W. <§• G- Ser, II. IV. 208/1 In playing at billiards.. 
Another term is, ‘He made a flook tor fluke)'. x86t H. 
K.INGSLEY Ravenshoe v, That- was rather a fluke, was it 
not? 1868 Yates Rock Ahead i. vi, The most unexpected 
fluke at trente et quarante. i88* Bain f. S. Mill 194 The 
transferor power has gone on.. by flukes and leaps in the 
dark. xSSg H. F. Wood Eng. of Rue Cain x. Whose run- 
away horse he had stopped, .by the merest fluke. 

Hence Pliukeless a , without a fluke. 
tBos Westm. Gaz. s Jan. 7/2 It was a faultless, flukeless 
performance on a standard table. 

Pluke (fiz^k), sbA. dial. [app. a. CTS.JSke of 
same meaning: see Flock (See quots.) 

16. . T. More in Rafs N. C. Words (E. D. S.) note s. v. 
Flukes, locks of hair. Salop. 1847 Halliwbll, waste 

cotton. l.anc. 

Fluke (flz/k), [f. Fluke jrA~] 

1 . intr. Of a whale ; To use the flukes, to * peak 
the flukes’; see Fluke 2. 

X840 F. D. Bennett Whaling Voy. 6 note, There she 
blow-o-s ! Th-e-r-e again 1 Flukes ! xSgz R. Kipling 
Barrack-r. Ballads 206 Where the scared whale flukes in 
flame ! 

b. transf. in phrase {To go) Jukingoi all {-a-) 
Juking (see quot. 1867). 

1840 R. H. Dana Bef Mast xxviii, We arrived on the 
following day, having gone ‘all fluking'. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk. s. v. Flukes, From the power of these 
[flukes of a whale] the phrase obtained among whalers of 
finking ox alba-fluking, when running with a fresh free wind. 

2 . tram. In Whaling, a. To disable the flukes 
of (a whale) by spading, b. To fasten (a whale) 
by means of a chain or rope. {Cent, Dictl) 

Fluke (fl^'k'i, vf Also flook, [f. Fluke 

1 . trans. Billiard-playing: To hit or pocket 
(a ball) by a fluke ; to make (a stroke) by a fluke. 

x88i Times 14 Jan. 8/2 Ben nett., tried for a cannon, but 
fluked the white, and.. ran out the winner by 90 points. 
1888 Sportsm, zo Dec. 4/4 Fortune once more assisted 
Mitchell, who, in trying to make a red loser, fluked a cannon* 

2 . transf. To get {in) or obtain by a fluke. 

X885 Pall Mall. G. 18 June 2 On the chance of crowding 
or fluking in one [picture] he will send the whole eight. 
X889 Ibid, 2 May 7/3 It is very questionable whether the 
artist is really any better off for fluking;^ 500 or;^^ 1000 now 
and again for a picture which is worth £$ 0 . xSga Ibid. 25 
Aug. 1/3 He wanted to fluke a last success. 

Hence riu-king vid. sb., riu'kingt ppl. a., charac- 
terized by a fluke or flukes. nii’kist« one who 
succeeds rather by chance than by skill. 

X865 Daily Tel. 21 Aug. 4 The sensation which was 
created last year by the Miner’s fluking victory over Blair 
Athol. x88x Society 23 July 24/x Time, .will show whether 
Mr. Beck is a lucky flukist or a really good shot. xSSa 
Miss Braddon Afif, RoyallW. viii. 155 She would play that 
fluking game which she most affected at billiards. 1893 
G. D. Leslie Lett. Marco xxi. 142 There is a lot of fluking 
in the art.. when we once begin to try and make a good 
picture it is all up with it. 

Fluky (flz 7 -ki), Also 9 flukey, [f. Fluke 
.r^.i + -Yl.] Infested with flukes; pertaining to 
an animal infested with flukes. 

1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Fluked or Fluky, worm- 
eaten, or rather when the worm holes channel or flow into 
each other. 1874 *C. King' Ion Duan (Melbourne) Lxv. 
2sRegardIess of flukey meat and damper. 

Flu’ky, <35.2 rare'^ K In 8 flooky. [f. Fluke 
sb.‘^ r -Y Of an anchor ; Having flukes. 

1718 Rowe tr. Lucan 81 No loud-mouth’d Voices call.* 
To heave the flooky Anchors from the Sand, 

Fluky (fl«’ki), a.^ Also flukey, [f. Fluke 

jrA 3 + -Yl.] 

1 . Of the nature of a flake or lucky chance ; 
obtained by chance rather than by skill. 

1879 Sat. Rev. s July 21 There wa.s some flukey hitting off 
Mr. Steele. x88i Standard 8 July 6/1 Lascelles scored 
a fluky two in the slips. 1886 G. B. Smith Prime Minis-^ 
ters 310 The ministry .. sustained an actual but fluky 
defeat. 1893 Pall Mall G, 21 June 5/2 The result.. is 
a capital example of the flukey nature of the game. 

2 . Uncertain ; favouring unexpected results. 

iBkfy Daily Tel. 7 Sept,, There are the fluky days, wheit 

the best of the breeze brings all the stern boats up to you. 
x883 Sat. Rev, LIV. 706 A very fluky etymology. X894 
Times x 6 Apr. 10/3 The Britannia . . beating Oretta and 
Valkyrie I. hull down in very fluky winds. 

Hence riu’kily adv, riu-kiness. 

x88x Daily News 22 June 2/7 He had played very flukily. 
1888 Ibid. 7 July 6/5 When ail has been said, .as to the 
flukiness of cricket on wet wickets. 

Flumatic, see Phlegmatic. 

Flumbardiug. Obs. rare. [app. f. OF.yfiZW- 
bard torch.] ‘ A fiery character’ (Weber). 
c 1300 K, Alts. 1788 Hit is an hardy flumhardyng. 

Flume (fl«m), sb. Forms ; 2-6 flum, 3 Orm, 
flumm, (3 fluu), 3-4 flym, 3-5 flumme, 3-6 
flom(0, 4~5 fiomme, 5 floum, 8-9 floom, 4- 
flume. See also Fleam, [a. OT. Jum, Jun^ 
Vx.Jum, It. Jume L. Jumen river, i, JuPre to 
flow.] 

1 1 . A stream, a river ; also, water. Obs. 

cxxjp Lamb. Horn. x^xlnQ^xxrsxxoxdAVi. a x^oo Cursor M. 
103s pis flumraes four pat biginnes, thoru out all ojjer 
centres rinnes. a 1300 Magdakna 427 in Horstmann A Iteng, 
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To l^e f!ym Jordan. ^1330 R. Brunne (i8to) 

186 At })at ilk flom Richard gaf bataile. ^1450 Mirour 
Setluacioun 1406 There hene baptismes thre OIF flivmme, of 
fevme, of blode. 3:535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 450 All into 
that flume Tha drovvnit ilkone becaus tha culd not swym. 
1653 Gaule Magastrom, 247 A deep flumes which was called 
the water of Juno. 

% A mili-taiL Cf. Flbaji sb? 2. 

1855 in Clarke Did. 

S. C/. S., etc. An artificial channel for a stream 
of water to be applied to some industrial use, 

^ 1784 J. Belknat Tonr fa White Mts. (1876) 17 One [stream] 
IS so narrow as exactly to resemble a flume, and goes 
by that name. 1798 Root A tner. Lmu Rep. I. 359 Laid 
the bottom of the floom to the grist mill.. about four feet 
lower than the saw mill. 1862 B. Taylor Home <§• Abroad 
Ser. 11. h. § 6,126 Wooden flumes, raised on tall tressels, 
brought water from some reservoir above to the dig^ngs. 
188a Har/eAs Mag". Nov. 865 A curious V shaped wooden 
aqueduct or flume. 

b. A deep narrow channel or ravine with a 
stream running through it. 

2792 J, Belknap Hist. New ^ Hampsh. III. 52 Two 
streams, .one of which descends in a trench two feet wide, 
and is called the flume, from the near resemblance which it 
bears to an artificial flume. 1841 C. T. Jackson GeoL New 
Hmnpslu 97 It is not practicable to walk in the bed of the 
flume. 1889 J. D. Whitney United States 222 Flume.. as 
applied in the United States, and chiefly in the White Moun- 
tains, means a narrow passage or defile between nearly 
perpendicular rocks, through which runs a stream. 

< 3 . U.S. slang. To go or be tip the flume : to 
* come to grief', ' be done for ’ ; to die. 

1882 Mark Twain [Clemens] Stolen White ElepK etc. 97 
Well, then, that idea’s up ^the flume. 1888 Longm. Mag. 
XIIL 48 It’s no good wishing — he’s gone up the flume. 

4. Comb.y as flume-ear (see quot.). 

1884 Knight Diet. Mech, IV. 350/1 Flume car, a car to 
travel in a flume j wheels rest on the sides of the flume 
and the water runs a paddle wheel. 

Flume (flwm), V, [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . intr. To build, a flume or artificial channel for 
a water-course. 

185s in CIJ^RKE Diet. 1883 Burton & Cameron Gold 
Coast II. xvi. II 6 The hydraulic system of sluicing and 
fluming. 

2 . trans. To convey (or bring in) down a flume. 

187s Miss Bird Sandwich Isl. (1880) 76 The cane is being 

flumed in with great rapidity. 

3. (See quot.) 

1876 Whitney in Encycl. Brit. IV. 701 The rivers.. were 
■flumed*— -that is, the v'ater was taken out of the natural 
channel by means of wooden flumes. 

Hence Flu’ming vhl. sb. ; in quot. coner. 
— material composing a flume. 

1879 Atcherley Boerland 173 The unsightly fluming and 
other erections which continually meet the eye. 
t Flumiual, a. Obs.— ^ [ad. L. fliimindl-is 
f. flumen river.] Of or pertaining to a river. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 8 Fluminall baptisme is 
a cold proofs of a. mans Christendom, except this flaminall 
baptisme of fire, .approve it. (Cf. CX450 s. v. Flume sb, i.) 

t Flumino's©, ot* Obsr'^ [as if ad. L. "^flu-^ 
minds-us^ i. flumen : see prec. and, -OSE.] *• Fnll of 
rivers’ (Bailey vol. II. 1727). 
t FlU'minoilS, ct* Obsr ® [f, as prec. : see 

-ous.] Full of rivers ; of or pertaining to rivers. 

^ 1656 in Blount 1721-1800 in Bailey, Hence 

in mod. Diets. 

Flummadiddle (flz^-madidT). tZi*. Also 
flmnme-. [prob. arbitrarily f. Flummery.] 

1 . (See quot.) 

1872 S. De Vere Americanisms 338 Flummadiddle. . con- 
sists of stale bread, pork-fat, molasses, dnnamon, allspice, 
[etc .] ; by the aid of these materials a kind of mush is m^e, 
which is baked in the oven and brought to the table hot and 
brown. 1884 Sala in Illusir. Lond. News 19 July 51/2. 

2 . slang. Nonsense, humbug; also, something 
trivial or ridiculous. 

1882 E. Cummings in Chicago Advance 21 Sept., Direc- 
tions for. .crocheting all sorts of fiummediddles. 

tFlximmer (fl^'msi), v. Obs. [prob. two 
words; in sense i app. onomatopoeic; in sense 
2 back-formation from Flummery.] 

1 . trans. To repeat indistinctly, mumble. 

*533 Latimer in Foxe A[. <5- M. (1563) 1310/2 As though 
the very worke & labour of flummering the AuC Marie 
is very acceptable to our Lady. 

2 . To deceive by flattery, to humbug, 

1764 Foote Mayor opG. ir. i. 37 No flummering me. I tell 
you, Matthew, 'twont do. 1777 F. Burney Evelina xvi, 
Do they spend all their time in flummering old women ? 
Flummery (flt^'mori). Also 7 flommeri, 
flumery, thlummery, 7-8 flamery. [a. Welsh 
IfymrUy of unknown et3miology; the fl- and 
Herbert’s thP are attempts to render the sound of 
Welsh //-; cf. Fluellin.] 

1 . * A kind of food made by coagulation of wheat- 
flour or oatmeal ’ ( J.). Cf. So wens. 

1623 Markham Eng.^ Housew. vi. 222 From this^ small 
Oat-meale, by oft .steeping it in water and clensing it, and 
then boyling it to a thicke and stifle lellyp is made that ex- 
cellent dish of meat which is so esteemed in the West parts 
of this Kingdome, which they call Wash-brew, and in 
Chesheire and Lankasheire they call it Flamerie or Flumerie. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 150 The poore eat Rice some- 
times, but most commonly Roots, .and^ Fraize like to our 
Thlummery. 1760 Goldsm. Cii. W. Iviii, A farmer. -who 
used to sup upon wild ducks and flummery. 1821 Blachw, 


3 fag. VIII. 541 Let Leigh Hunt sing of cabhages and 
flummery. 1839-73 Bywater Sheffield Dial. (1877) 257 
Whoile he’.s had his throit scalded we heitin flummera. 

b. Modern Cookery, A name given to various 
sweet dishes made with milk, flour, eggs, etc. 

1747 Mrs. G LASSE Cookery xvi. 146 To make Hartshorn 
Flummery. Ibid. 147 To make French Flummery. 1769 
Mrs. Raffald Hoiisekpr, (1778) 187 When you make 
a hen’s or bird’s nest, let part of your jelly be ss^t in your 
bowl before you put on your flummery. 1877 CasselVs Diet, 
Cookery. Flummery — Boil two ounces of gelatine [etc.]. 

c. (See quot.) 

1876 Crace-Calvert Dyeing fc Calico Print, vi. 200 
Flummery (the refuse product from wheaten starch manu- 
factures). 

2 . fig. Mere flattery or empty compliment ; 
nonsense, humbug, empty trifling. 

1749 Lady Luxborough Let, to Shenstone 29 Nov. (1775) 
143 This word flummery, you must know, Sir, means at 
London, flattery, and compliment. iSzS Scott 19 Feb., 

The proofs.. are arrived, .but I have had no time, saving to 
blot out some flummery, i860 Thackeray Round. Papers^ 
Thorns in Cttsh. (1876) 50 These petitioners.. begin with 
a fine flummei-y about the. .eminent genims of the person 
whom they are addressing. 1891 T. Hardy Tess II. xxvi. 66 
Her father, .is quite, .opposed to such flummery. 

aiirib. 1802 Mrs. Parsons Myst. Visit IV. 39, I know 
you too ■well to be deceived by ^ur fine flummery tales. 
i858_ Masson Milton (1874) I. 25 Flummery pictures repre- 
senting the blind poet in a rapt attitude. 

FlumBlOIs: (fl2?*maks), V. colloq. or vulgar. 
Also fluimnix, -ux. [prob. of Eng. dialectal 
origin; cf. flummocks to maul, mangle {ITeref. 
Gloss. 1839), fltimmock slovenly person, also 
hurry, bewilderment, fiummock to make untidy, 
disorder, to confuse, bewilder (see various E. D. S. 
glossaries, Heref., Olouc., S. Cheshire, Sheffield). 
The formation seems to be onomatopoeic, expressive 
of the notion of throwing down roughly and un- 
tidily; cf. flumps hummock., dial, slommock sloven.] 

1 . trans. To bring to confusion; to *do for’, 
cause to fail ; to confound, bewilder, nonplus. 

1837 Pickens P/c/few. xxxiii, * He’ll he what the Italians 
call regTarly flummoxed*. 1^0 Cambr. Univ. 3 €ag. I. in 
Whibley In Cap ^ Gown (1890) 169 So many of the men 
I know Were ‘flummox’d' at the last great-go. £“1850 
C, Kean in Barrfere & Leland Slang s. v, ‘ Fool ! fool ! you 
distressed, .you — ^you flummuxed me ! * 1892 Pall 3 iall G. 
16 Feb. 2/1 The Unionists appear to be completely flum- 
moxed by the failure of Mr. Balfour’s Land Act. 

2 . U.S. colloq. To * do up 

xB^oThhu.KGE Crumbs Swept up 270 Brushes, .with which 
heiresses, .fiumixed their hair. 

8 . intr. US. To give in, give up, collapse. 

1847 Field Drama in Pokerville 73 Pokerville didn't . . 
finally ‘ flummix * right beneath him. 1849 Oyster War of 
Accomac iii. in N. Y. Tribune 25 Apr. 1/3 Men of mighty 
stomachs. Men that can’t be made to flummux. 

Hence Flu-mmox sh. (see quot.). 

1851 B. H. Hall College Words s. v.. Any failure is called 
a flummux. In some colleges the word is particularly 
applied to a poor recitation. At Williams College, a failure 
on the play-ground is called a flummux. 1857 in Ducange 
Anglicus Vulg. Tongue 8. 

Flump, sb. colloq. [f, next.] The action of 
* flumping ’ ; the heavy dull sound so produced. 

1790 Grose Prov. Gloss, (ed. 2), Flump., a fall. 1832 
J. H. Newman Lett, (1891) I, 288 The heavy flump, flump 
of the huge cloth which is meant to dry the deck. 1856 
Leisure Hour V. 430/2 Broken now and then by,, the 
flump of a dictionary on the leather-covered tables. 1891 
Mrs. L. Adams Bonnie Kate II. vii, 196 Libbie sat down 
with a flump. 

Flump (fl^mp), V. colloq, [onomatopoeic ; cf. 
dumpy flop, plump, slump. Not in Johnson, or 
Webster 1864.] 

1 . intr. To fall or move heavily with a dull 
noise. 

1816 G. CoLMAN Br. Grins, Mr. Champemowne viii, He 
. .thought it not unwise To join in flumping down. 1823 
Moor Suffolk Words, A hawk flum|>s or flops on a bird. 
1838 Thackeray Yellowpl. Corr. li, She [Mrs. Shum] 
flumps past me. 1861 — in Comh. Mag. June 649 A 
little Skye-terrier dog.. whines, runs, jumps, flumps up on 
him. 

2 - trans. To set or throw down with a dump. 

1830 Miss MitfobD Village Ser. iv, (1863) 182 Flumping 
himself down in the midst of a tuft of cowslips. 1840 
Thackeray Paris Sk. Bk. (1872) 49 Chairs were flumped 
down on the floor. 1866 Si. fames* s Miag. Oct. 345 She 
flumped herself down in the car. 

b. To bump or strike (a saddle) . In quot. absol, 
1894 Dailp News 20 June 6/4 This is a very different 
thing from jerking and flumping in the canter, 

3 . The vb. stem used advb. /With a flump. 

1790 Grose Prov. Gloss, (ed. 2) s.v,. He came flump down. 

1841 T. T. T. Porcelain Tower 103 He cut it midway 
through— part fell down flump. 

Fluuder, obs. form of Flounder. 

Flung ppl> ft. [pa. pple. of Fling ».] 
In senses of the vb. 

1880 G. Meredith Trag. Com. (iBSil 170 Fish for the 
flung-away beauty, and hook your shadow of a Bottom’s 
head! xSBs hzmoY Echoes/r. Theocritus, etc. n. xxviii, 
The flung ball takes one madding tortuous bound, 

t Flunge* «'• Ohs. [onomatopoeic ; ^Vfly and 
phmge.'l intr. ? To fly or be flung out with 
sudden impetus. 

1583 Stanyhurst JEneis i, (Arh.) 22 Now stoans and 
fyrehrands flundge owt. 


Flunl: (fl2?Bk), sb. U.S. [f. next vb.] 

1 . A backing out, a total failure, esp. in a college 
examination. 

1846 Yale Banger 10 Nov. (B. H. Hall College Wds.) 
This O . . Tutor H — said meant a perfect flunk. 1853 
Songs of Vale (Bartlett) In moody meditation sunk, Re- 
flecting on my future flunk. 

2 , (See quot.) 

1893 Farmer Slang, Flunk, an idler, a loafer. 

Flunk (flwjk), V. U.S. [Cf. Flink, Fune.] 

1 . intr. To give up, back out, fail utterly. Also 
to flunk out. Also quasi-/;'iz«j-. To shirk (a 
stCiiaCiem) {^Standard Diet 

1823 Crayon (Yale Coll.) 1 Bartlett), We must have at least 
as many subscribers as there are students in college or 
flunk out. <21830 Col. Hay in Humorous Poems (ed. W, 
M. Rossetti) 474 He never flunked and he never lied. 
1838 J. C. Neal Charcoal Sk., Rocky Smalt 46 Why, little 
’un, you must be cracked, if you flunk out before we 
begin. 

b. College slang. To fail utterly in an examina^ 
tion. 

1848 Yale Lit. 3 fag. XIIL 322 Flunking .so gloomily.’ 
18. . Amherst Indicator I. 253 ( Bartlett), _A man who has 
flunked, .is not in a state to appreciate joking. 

2 . trans. To cause to ‘flunk’; to pluck. 

Mod. The professor flunked me in mathematics. 

Hence Flunking ppL a. 

1848 Yale Gallinipper Nov. (B. H. Hall College Wds.), 
See what a spot a flunking Soph’more made i 

Flunkey (flz’-ijki). sb.'^ Also 8-9 flunky, Sc. 
flunkie, 9 flanky. [orig. Scotch ; see quots. Pos- 
sibly a diminutive corruption of Flanker.] 

1. A male servant in livery, esp. a footman, lackey; 
usually with implied contempt. 

1782 Sir j. Sinclair Ohserv. Scot. Dial, in Life (1837) 1* 
48 Flunkie a footman ; literally a sidesman or attendant at 
your flank. 1787 Burns Twa Dogs 54 His flunkies answer 
at the bell. 1826 Hood Recipe for Civilization, But play 
at dummy, like the monkej's, For fear mankind should make 
them flunkies. 1848 Thackeray Let, i Aug, [They] did 
not see by my appearance that I was not a flunkey. 1876 
J. Saunders Lion in Path xx, The flunkey went off to 
seek Jemima the maid. 

b. Naut. slang. A shi|)’s steward, 

1883 in W. C. Russell Sailors' Lang. 

2 . Applied contemptuously to a person who 
behaves obsequiously to persons above him in rank 
or position ; a * lackey toady, snob. 

1855 Thackeray Neswomes II. v. 40 You young flunkeys 
of the aristocracy, 1856 Olmsted oZaz'^ States 217 The 
miserable rabble of snobs and flunkies. 1884 Labouchers 
in Fortn. Rev. Feb, 209 The rage and indignation of every 
flunkey in the kingdom, 

8. attrib. and Comb., as flunkey customer, species^ 
work ; flunkey-flanked a. 

1826 J. Wilson Nod, Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 268 Rolling 
along 111 flunky-flanked eckipages. 1843 Carlyle Past ^ 
Pr. I. V. 41 Certain of the flunkey species. 1858 Dickens 
Let. 6 Sept, Such a schoolmaster . . could not exist, unless 
he had flunkey customers by the dozen. 1887 Fenn Master 
Ceremonies iv, It was beggarly work — flunkey work, and it 
disgusted me. 

Hence many nonce-wds. ; Plumkey v. intr., to 
act like a fiunkey. Pln-iikeyagre [after peerage etc.], 
the class of flunkeys a list of flunkeys. nwHkeyal 
a., of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a flunkey. 
Plu'akeyfied ///. iz., imbued with fliinkeyism. 
Plu'Bkeyliood, the fact or state of being a flunkey. 
Plu'nkeyisb. a., Flimkeyi’stic a., Plumkeyite 
a., characteristic of or resembling a flunkey. 
Plu'ukeyize v. trans., to imbue with the spirit of 
a flunkey. 

1864 E. A. Murray E. Norman 1. 253 By flunkeyxng after 
that set of rabble. 1848 {title) The Flunkey and the British 
Fkinkejmge, a Companion to Burke’s Peerage, by Birkea- 
hare. 1864 Times 27 June ii/i If he is anxious to proclaim 
his flunkial subserviency, let him do so, 1848 Thackeray 
Bk. Snobs xlii, That . . inimitable, fiunkefied pronunciation. 
1843 Carlyle Past 6* Er. il vii. 102 All his flunkeyhood 
and horn-eyed dimness. 1823 Blackw. Mag. XIV. 524 
There is something flunkyish. .in the whole passage. 1879. 
T. P. O’Connor Disraeli 196 A very considerable amount 
of flunkey ish worship of the powerful. 1858 / llustr. Times 
18 Dec. 407 A Titanic flunkey with the orthodox flunkey- 
istic calves. xZ^Ibid. 24 July, We do detest.. the flunkey- 
ite view of aristocracy. 1878 Goldw. Smith in Echo i9Dec. 
2 The attempt to flunkeyise the New World. 

Fltuikey (fl^^'gki), sb."^ US. [f. Flunk v. or 

>A 4 --y]. One who ‘flunks* or ‘ comes to grief’; 
in College slang, one who fails in an examination ; 
in Stock Exchange language, an ignorant person 
who dabbles in financial speculation. 

1841 Week in Wall .FA 91 I’ll help the bulls operate for 
a rise and draw in the flunkies, 1859 Yale Lit. Mag* 
(Farmer.), I . . Saved him from the flunkey’s doom. 
Flxi^ukeydom. [fi Flunkey + -dom.] 

1. The domain of flunkeys; flunkeys collec- 
tively. . , , ■■ 

1849 Fraser's Mag. XL. 14 The finest * marine parade % 
as flunkeydom terms it, in all England. 1884 Pimeh 29 Man 
154/2 The whole of Flunkeydom will at once withdraw their 
Support. 

2 . The spirit or behaviour of a flunkey. 

1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke xxv, Mackaye too, who, how^ 
ever he hated flunkeydom, never overlooked an act of dis- 
courtesy. 1879 Coniemp. Rev. XXXVI. 291 Flunkeydom 
is much more insufferable, .than swelldom itself. 
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ritmi^eyism Also flunMsm. 

[f. as prec. t -ism.] Tiie quality characteristic of a 
flunkey; the manners, speech, etc. of a flunkey. 

1831 Fraser^ s Mag. IV. 312 A sinking journ.-il, which its 
own inconsistencies and fiunkisni had irrevocably damned. 
S843 Caelyle Past ^ Pr. i . vi . ( 1872)30 We, for .oiir share, 
will put away all Flunkeyism from us. ^ 1886 La^v 7 'imes 
FXXX. 297/2 Flunkeyism and toadyism in legal proceedings 
have not been diminishing of late years. 

EI11O- (flvrt?). Chem. and Min. Abbreviation of 
Fluor, used as combining form in many names 
of compounds containing fluorine, as riutobo-rate, 
a salt of fluoboric acid. !Piu:obo*ric acid, a name 
originally applied to the gas terfluoride of boron 
(Bb'sh now applied to the compound (H2B2O4. 
6 HF) obtained by saturating water with this. 
Pto-'oceTine, Ptoo-ceTite, a native fluoride of 
cerium and the allied metals. Pl'ii:o-b.ydric 
(acid) =* Fluorhydric. Also in the names of other 
acids of which fluorine is a component along 
with some other element as Plu:ocliro*mic, 
-sili'cic, -tanta’lic, -titamic acid, and in the 
names of salts as Plum-ca’r'bon.ate, -plio*sph.ate, 
-.silicate, -tamtalate, -ti tanate, -zi’rconats. 

i8ia Sir H. Davy Chein. Philos, loi Fluoboric gas. i8ig 
Chiluren C/*i?OT. AnaL § 10. 7 Hydrochloric, fluoboric, 
fluosilicic, and hydriodic adds. i8ai Ure Diet. Ckem.y 
Fiuoboraies. 1834 Thomson Cycl.^ Chem., Fluoboric Acid 
. . Colourless incombustible gas, with acid reaction. Ibid. 
Fluocerite. Ibid. Fluohydric Acid. 1863 Watts Diet. 
Chem, I. 834 A hydrated ceric oxyfluoride. .occurs at Finbo 
as fluocerine. Ibid. The^ sesquifiuoride Ce- F^ . , occurs 
native as fluocerite, in. .six-sided prisms and plates,. also 
massive. 1868 Fownes' Chem. (ed._ 10) 259 The fluoniobates 
are known to be isomorphous with the fluosilicates and 
fluotitanates. 1873 Ibid. (ed. ii) 377 Double salts, called 
zircofluorides or fluozirconates. ^ Ibid. 445 Stannic fluoride 
Sn F4. .unites with other metallic fluorides, forming crystal- 
line fluostannates. *894 Muir & Morley IVatii Diet. 
Chem. IV. 639/2 Fluotautalaies. 

Fluor (fl«*oj), sb. Also 7 -our. [a. L. Jiuor 
flowing, f. Jiiia‘e to flow. Cf. OF. Jiueuri\ 
fl. A flow or flowing j a flux, stream. Also 
= Effluvium 2 b. Obs. 

1644 Digby Nat. Bodies i. xxi. 189 These fluours do proceed 
out of the very substance and nature of the loadestone. 1664 
Bower Exb. Philos, m. 156 Electricar fluors do presently 
recoil by snort strei^t lines to their Bodies again. 1671 
R. Bohun Wind 54 They blow not in one constant fluor, or 
streame, but in gusts. 

2 . Spec, in Pathology, f a. pi. — Flowers {yhsl). 
If b. Pluor albus - Leucorrhcea. 

1621 Ainsworth Annot. Peniai. Gen. xviii. it The cus- 
tome (or manner) of women, for the ordinary and naturall 
course of the body, or fluors. 1662 Trapp Comm, a Sam. 
xi. 4 Ker monethly fluors. 1754-64 Smellie Midwif. 1 . 
110 The Fluor albtis is no other than this Mucus discharged 
in too great quantity. 

fS. A fluid state, fluidity, esp. with regard to 
substances ordinarily solid ; concr. something that 
is fluid, a fluid mass ; in pi. the humours (of the 
body). Obs. 

x66s G. Harvey Advice agsi. Plague 2 Pestilential 
Miasms, insinuating into the humoral, .parts of the Body. . 
then corrupting the fluors. X684 T. Burnet Th. Earth i. 
210 A peculiar ferment that . . di.ssolves the parts of the meat, 
and melts them into a fluor or pulp. x686 Goad Celest. 
Bodies 1. ix. 31 Rarity is nothing but a Privation of Density 
.. Fluor of Solidity. 1704-2X Newton Optics in. (ed. 3) 
371 Those agitations which keep Liquors in a Fluor. 

4 , Min. 'fa. The generic name for a class of 
minerals first defined by G. Agricola, and by him 
described (Permanmts sive de Re Meiallica 1 546) as 
resembling gems, but of less hardness, readily fusible, 
and useful as fluxes in smelting {pbs.\ b. After 
Scheele’s discovery of hydrofluoric acid or * Swedish 
air’ in 1771 the name was applied spec, to such of 
these minerals as contain fluorine, chiefly (now ex- 
clusively) to calcium fluoride or Fluor-spar. 

Agricola’s term Jiuor es was a translation of the Ger. 
miners’ namey?«jw<? — an apt designation, he remarks, for 
minerals formed * €« <rvppoijs, i. e. confluxu in terra’. 

1661 bovyu. Hist. Anim. ^ Min. Introd. Eviij, Some 
[may be liijuefied] by fire, as metalUck fluores. 1676 J. 
Beaumont in Phil. Trans. XI. 728 This Stone is in sub- 
stance a whitish opaque fluor. 1692 Ray Dissol. World 
114 They . , do shoot into that form, after the manner of 
Salts and Fluors. 1776 Priestley II. 187 A substance 
which the chymists distinguish by the name of fluor. .which 
with us is called Derbyshire Spar. 1802 Playfair Illustr. 
Hutton. Th. 17 The strata are consolidated .. by quartz, 
by fluor, by feltspar. 1823 H, J. Brooke Introd. Crystal- 
lo^r, 41 The octahedron of fluor, which we have just ob- 
tained. 1866 Rusk IN Eth. Dust 159 The fluor of Chamouni 
is rose-coloured, .while the fluor of Weardale is green. 

6. attrib. f fluor acid, hydrofluoric acid. 

1791 Tennant in Phil. Trans, LXXXI. 184 A compound 
. .of fluor acid and calcareous earth. X794 Sullivan View 
Nat. I. 230 Fluor acid air, or sparry air. 1828 Webster, 
Fluor-acid, the acid of fluor. 

Fluor- (fl«mr), used as comb, form of Fluobinb, 
before vowels. Plnor-apatite, Min. (see quot.). 
nuorhydric [ + Htdr(-ogbn) + -ic] acid, Chem.y 
hydrofluoric acid (HFb 

1882 Dana Min, Litkol. (ed. 4) 213 When chlorine is 
present in place of fluorine it is called chlor-apaiite, and 
when the reverse fluor-apatite. X864 Watts Diet. Chem. 
II. 66q Fluorhydric or Hydrojluoric acid. 


Flmbratecl (fl/rbr^ited), ppl. a. [fl Fluor- -h | 
-ATE -i -ED ^.] Combined with hydrofluoric acid. 

1796 XiRWAN Elem, Min. (ed. 2) 1. 477 Fluorated .soda. 
i860 Mayne Expos. Lex. .s.v. Flmratus, Hydrofluoric acid 
has been cPPieid.Jluorated hydrogen. 

Fluoreue (firrorJn). Chem. [f. Fluor + -ene.] 

A hydro-carbon extracted from coal tar (C13 H^o) ; 
when impure it is fluorescent, whence the name. 

1883 A thenmum 10 Feb. 1S8/3 The fluorene was crystallized 
five or six times from alcohol. 

Fluoresce (fi«6re*s), v. [back formation from 
Fluorescence.] To be or become fluorescent. 

1874 Lommels Light 184 A body capable of exhibiting 
fluorescence fluore.sces by virtue of those rays which it 
absorbs. 1881 S. P. Thompson Electr. fy Magn. iv. § 292 
Uranium glass, .fluoresces with a fine green light. 

Fluorescein (fl«6re*sz,m). Ckem. [f. Fluor- 
esce V. + -IN.] A chemical product fluorescent in 
solution obtained by heating phthalic anhydride 
with resorcin. Hence FlTLorescc*ic {acid). 

1876 Grace Calvert Dyeing vlii. 251 Fluorescein, .is a 
red cry.stalline powder, .slightly soluble in alcohol. 1886 
tr. Benedikfs Coal-tar Colours 161 I'he colouring matters 
known as eosins are derived from fluorescein. 1889 Muiu & 
Morley Waits* Did. Chem. II. 557 Fluoresceic acid. 

Fluorescence (fi?i:bre-sens). [f. Fluor- (spar) : 
see quot. 1852.] The coloured luminosity pro- 
duced in some transparent bodies by the direct action 
of light, esp. of the violet and ultra-violet rays ; 
the property, in certain substances, of rendering 
the ultra-violet rays visible, so as to produce this 
phenomenon. 

1852 Pkof. Stokes in Phil. Trans. 479 note, I am almost 
inclined to coin a word and call the se^'^^^wcic^Jluorescence, 
fromfluor-.spar,as the analogous term opalescence is derived 
from the name of a mineral. 2867 lire's Diet. Arts(ed. 6) 
III. 405 Pennsylvanian petroleum is dark-coloured, with a 
peculiar greenish lustre or fluorescence. 

Fluorescent (fl«6re*sent), a. [£. Fluoresce 
-1- -ENT.] Possessing the property of fluorescence. 
Of light ; Proceeding from or having the nature of 
fluorescence. 

x8s3 Prof. 8 tokes in Phil. Trans. 390 In those ca.ses in 
which the fluorescent light is yellow. 1855 Dr. Gladstone 
Ibid. 21 1 Other fluorescent Organic Substances. 1883-4 
Med. Ann. 29/1 Both the acid and the alkaloid having 
fluorescent properties. 

Fluoric (fl/zp-rik), a. [ad. F. Jiuor iqtte^ f. 
fluor \ see Fluor and -ic.] Pertaining to or ob- 
tained from fluor or fluor-spar. Chiefly in ^fluoric 
acid, the old name of hydrofluoric acid. 

1790 Kerr tr. LavoisiePs Elem, Chem. 210 The muriatic, 
fluoric, and boracic acids. 1854 F. C. Bakewell Geol. 13 
Fluoric acid dissolves silex. i860 HARTWiciVa <§• Wond. L 
12 Wilson has pointed out fluoric combinations in sea 
water. 

Fluoride (flw'orid, -aid). Also fluorid. Chem. 
[f. Fluor-inb + -IDE.] A binary compound of 
fluorine with another element. 

1826 Henry Elem. Chem. I. 283 Fluor spar, for example, 
may be either a fluate of lime, or a fluoride of calcium. 
1849 Dana Geol. ii. (1850) 152 These fluorids are fluorids of 
calcium and magnesium. 1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 123 
Di-y silver fluoride. 

Fluorine (fl^'orin, -sin). Chem. [f. Fluor + 
-TNE, after the analogy of Bromine, Chlorine, etc.] 
A non-metallic element (symbol F), forming, with 
bromine, chlorine, and iodine, the halogen group. 

1813 Sir H. Davy in Phil. Trans, Clll. 127B It appears 
reasonable to conclude that there exists in the fluoric com- 
pounds a peculiar substance, .it may be denominated fluo- 
rine, r. name suggested to me by M. Ampere. 1869 Roscoe 
Elem. Chem. 13 All the elements, with the single exception 
of fluorine, combine with oxygen to form oxides. 

Fluoribe (fl^'oroit). Mm. [f. Fluor + -ite.] 
*= Fluor-spar. 

1868 Dana Min. p. xxx, Fluor was written fluorite last 
century by Napione. 1887 Dana Min. 4- Petrogr. 228 
Massive fluorite receives a high polish. 

Fluoroid (flw'broid). Crystallogr. [f. Fluor 
-t -oiD.] A solid bounded by twenty-four triangu- 
lar planes ; occurring frequently in fluor-spar, 
t Flu’Orous, Obs. [f. Fluor - h -ous.J Only 
in Jiuorous acid', (see quot. 1828; no such acid 
exists). 

1790 Kerr tr. LoevotsiePs Elem. Chem. 185 (Table), Fluor- 
ous acid. 1828 Webster s.v. (citing Lavoisier), The 
fluorous acid is the acid of fluor in its first degree of 
oxygenation. 

Fluor-spar (fi^'dii sjm). Min. [f, Fluor + 
Spar.] Native fluoride of calcium (Ga Fg) ; found 
abundantly in Derbyshire (where one variety is 
known as Blue John) ^ and hence often called 
Derbyshire spar. 

1794 Kir WAN I. X27, 3* Family, Foliated, or sparry, 

Fluor spar. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 465 A su^ 
stance found abundantly in nature cRd&d Jiuor spar, it is 
usually either blue, green, yellow, or white, transparent, and 
crystallized in cubes. 1880 Ansted Minerals 18 The crystal 
of fluor-spar has the striae parallel all round the four sides. 

tFluOTUret. Chem. Obs. [f. Fluor - k -u ret, 
q.v.] = Fluoride. 

1854 J- ScoFFERN in OrPs Circ. Sc. Chem. 397 Fluorides 
orfluorurets. 

t Flur, sb.'^ Obs. rare. Bird-caicMng. 

* A moveable perch to which a bird is tied and 


which the bird-catcher can raise by means of a long 
string.’ (Pennant). Also attrib., ssjlur-bjd. 

1766 Pennant goo/. (176S) IL 331 He bath, besides, what 
are called flur-birds, which are placed within the nets, are 
raised upon the flur and gently let down at the time the 
wild bird approaches them. 1797 P. Wakefield Men tai 
Impnw. uSoi) L 57 The fiur-birds are braced by a silken 
string. 

Flur (flz^i), sb .2 Sc. [?f. Flurr ti.J Fine, fluff. 
1845 AVro Sfat. Ace. Scot. Yl. 146 The dust and small 
flur separated from the cottoiL 

Flur, obs. var. of Floor, Fluke. 

Flurdom, variant form of Flirdom, 

Fluren, obs. form of Flouren, 

Flures, flureis, fluris(clxe, obs. forms of 
Flourish, 

Fluru (flwn), ci. Obs. exc. dial. [? alteration of 
Jlurre, Fleer, after spurn or scorn.'] intr. To 
sneer {at). 

1656 R. Fletcher Ex Oiio NegoHuni To Rdr., And for 
those abortive births slipp’d from ray brain . . give me leave 
to flurn at them, as the poor excrescencies of Nature, 1^6 
Bkogden Words Linco lush. 72 Flurn, to show con- 
tempt by looks, to scorn. 

Flurr, sb. rare. [f. next vb.] Flutter, whirr. 

1651 H. More Entkns. 'Triumpk. (1656) 208 After the 
flur and farre flight of every partridge he let out of bis 
basket. 

Flurr (fiw), v. [? onomatopoeic.] 

1 . trans. To scatter, throw about ; also with up. 

1637-77 Feltham Resolves n. xxix. 218 Choler is as dust 

flur’d up into the eyes of Reason. 18x3 Hogg Queen's 
Wake 39 The stately ship . . flun*ed on high the slender spray. 

2 . intr. To fly up; to fly with whirring or 
fluttering wings. 

x68i Glanvill Sadducismits ii. (ed. 2) 169 A Bird, that 
■would flurr near to her face. 1824 Nesv Monthly Mag. X. 
322, I saw one [cuckoo] . . flurr awkwardly away acro.ss 
the meadow. 1825 Hogg Queen Hynde 329 On the spray, 
that flurr’d and gleam’d A thousand little rainbows beam'd. 

Flurr (e, obs. f. Fleer. 

tFlurred, a. Her. Ohs.—'^ [anglicized form 
oilcx. Jleur^,~ie\ see Fleury.] Having flowerlike 
ornaments. 

1655 M. Carter Hon, Rediv. iy&GS) 86 A Coronet of gold 
flurred, the points and flowers of equall height. 

Flurri(e, obs. forms of h’LEURY. 
Flurrifica-tion. nonce-wd. [f. Flurry -i- 
-FICATION.] The state of being flurried. 

182a Vi.ES.Jl ATViAN Laftgreatkll. 327 To be put into such 
a fiurrification. 

Flurrish., ohs. form of Flourish. 

Flurry (fl»‘ri)j sb. [? onomatopoeic, suggested 
by flaw, hurry etc. ; cf. also Flurr v.] 

1 . A sudden agitation of the air, a gust or squall. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E, India P. 128 marg.. Flurries from. 

the Hills carry Men and Oxen dowm the Precipice. 1726-7 
Swift Gtdliver i. i. 22 The boat was overset by a sudden, 
flurry from the north. 1831 Scott JirtiL 18 Nov., Wind .. 
dies away in the morning, and blows in flurries rather con- 
trary. 1890 Pall Mall G. 3 Dec. 1/3 You may watch 
‘ catspaws ’ and * flurries * on their rapid way. 

Jg. 1820 J. Q. Adams Mem. 2 June (1875) Y. 137 His 
flurries of temper pass off as quickly as they rise. 

b. Chiefly D.S. A sharp and sudden shower ; 
a sudden rush (of birds'). 

1828 in Webster. 1836 W. Irving Astoria III. gi Occa- 
sional flurries of snow. 1868 Lowell First Snovjdll js 
The sudden flurries of snow-birds, Like browm leaves whirl- 
ing by. 1892 Stevenson Across the Plains 223 Spat upon 
by flurries of rain. 

2 . A sudden commotion or excitement ; perturba- 
tion, nervous agitation, flutter, hurry. 

1710 Palmer Proverbs 82 A man is never more expos’d to 
temptation than in the flurry of his passions. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat, (1852) 11,485 If ■we exert our endeavours, 
not in a fright and a flurry, but with a calm, steady deter- 
mination, we [etc.]. 1836 W. Irving Lije ^ (1866) 

HI. 04 , 1 cannot tell you how happy I was to. , leave behind 
me the hurry and worry and flurry of the city. 1882 Mrs. 
Ra7jen*s TempJ II. 190 (That’s sure to be the upshot of 
flurries and hurries and frights,’ 
trnnsj. 1878 Browning Poets Croisic cxxxviii. Flurry of 
ruffles, flounce of wig-ties. 

b. The death-throes of a dying whale. 

1823 J. F. Cooper Pilot xvii, He’s going into his flurry. 
x8&z Illustr. Sport, <§• Dram, News i8_Mar. 7/3 Unless 
you should be struck by the tail of a frantic cetacean during 
the ‘ flurry ’ or slaughter. 

3 . Comb, as Jiurry-scurry. 

1888 Pall Mall G, 28 May 1/2 So utterly and hopelessly 
incomprehensible does your recent flurry-scurry appear to 
the enlightened foreigner. 

Flurry (fl2?'ri), v, [f, prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To bewilder or confuse as by haste or 
noise ; to agitate, ^ put out ’. 

a 1757 E. Moore Envy 4 Fort. 71 'Well may you wonder 
To see me thus flurry’d.' 1771 Mad. D’ARBLAYD/Vz^yJuly, 
This flurried me violently, insomuch that ray memory failed 
me. 1832 Ht. Martineau Hill 4- Valley i. 11 How you 
flurry yourself for nothing. 1886 G. R. Sims Ring o* Bells 
xvi. 283 He .. flurried the other performers, and seemed 
only in a hurry to, - quit the stage. 

2 . intr. To flutter down in sudden or gusty 
showers. %U.S. 

1883 H, H. Kane in Harpeps Mag. Nov. 947/2 The 
music seemed, .to flurry, like snow-flakes, from the ceiling. 
1884 Roe Nat. Ser. Stoty vii, The petals of the cherry were 
flurrying down like snow in every passing breeze. 


FLUSH., 


FLUETBD., 

Hence Plu’jrried ppL \ riiiTrieaiy adv,^ in a 
flurried manner. 

i73[S Mao. D’Arslay DUtry May, She was so much 
fiiirried, that [etc.]. 1800 Mrs. Hervey Motirtray Fam, 

II L 235 To calm her flurried spirits. 1834 Blackw, Mag. 
XXXV. 137 Running^ flurriedly out. 2844 Alb. Smith 
Adv. Mr. Ledbury xxiv. (1886) 75 Titus immediately re- 
turned the salute with flurried courtesy. 1875 J owett Plato 
{ed. 2) in, 208 What are you saying? he asked flurriedly. 

Fiurshe, Murt, obs. fif. FLoauiSH, Flikt, 
FItirt(e, var. form of Fleurettbe. 
f Pltrrtedj ppL a. Obs.—^ [anglicized form 
of Fi.Jleuretiy h LEURETTEE.] Flowered, figured, 
13 .. E.E.AllH. F, A, 208 Wyth flatted flowrez perfet 
vpon. 

Flusli (flz^J*), sb.^ [f. Flush A flight of 
birds suddenly started up. Aim Iran sf. 

1595 Spenser Q. v. ii. 54 When a Falcon hath . . Flowne 
at a flu.sh of ducks. i6d3 H. More F/zu Dial. it. x. (1713) 
1 18 When one shoots at a flock of Pigeons or a flush of 
Ducks. 1868 Kinglake (1877) III. i. 146 A body 

which might almo.st be called a mere flush of skirmishers. 

Flnsfi. (fl»J), sb:^ [f. Flush 
1 1. A pool or puddle. Ohs^ 

137s Barbour xni. so The battale thalr so felloime 
was And sua richt gret spilling of blud, T’hat on the erd the 
fiu.ss it stud. Douglas ASneis vii. Prol. 54 Every 

hieway Full of fluschis, doubbis, myre and clay. 

2 . A sudden increase in the volume of a stream ; 
a rush of water coming down suddenly, or let down 
for a specific purpose. 

1529 More Dyaloge iii. Wks. 245/2 It woulde happely 
be thought not a thyng metely to be aduentured to set 
all on a flushe at ones, and dashe ra.shelye out holye scryp- 
ture in euerye lewde foowes teeth. 1677 Yarranton 
Improv. 189 By making three Holds for water in the River 
. . to be let down as flushes in dry times. 1691 Ray Crea^ 
tion 11. (1704) 316 The pulsation of the heart, driving . the 
blood through them in manner of a wave or flush. 1850 
Nethebway Suggest. Di-ainage Loud. 18 By a small re.ser- 
voir, and letting it off by sluices .. a sufficient flush would 
be obtained. *854 yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XV. i. 13 Cattle 
driven by a flush of water to some Isolated spot of ground. 
1870 lllusir. Land. News 24 Sept. 319 Owing to. .tlie want 
of a good flush of water, few of them [trout] were taken. 

b. A sudden plentiful increase or abundance of 
anything. Also, rarely y -f the mass, great majority. 

1592 G. Harvey Four Lett. Ep.Ded. Wks, (Grosart i.1. 156 
In such a flush of notable good fello wes. 1617 Crt. «§• T imes 
yas. I (1849) II. 7 When upon such a flush we are already 
come to so low an ebb. a i6a6 Bacon Certificate 0/ Mini 
Wks. 1740 I. App. 63 The great flush of gold that xs come 
into the Mint since the proclamation, a 1679 T. Goodwin 
Wks. II. in. II3 The shoal and the flush of Mankind. 1738 
[G. Smith] Curious Relai. II. 31 1 When they had given 
their Folly a sudden Flush. *823 Blackw. Mag. XIV. 507 
The last flush of passengers is seen in the streets, 
e. The stream from a mill-wheel. 
axSas in Forby Foe. E. Anglia. 1892 Longm. Mag. 
Nov. 87 Nets so placed as to intercept them as they pass 
through mill flushes. 

d^. Coalmining. (See quot.) 

1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal Minings Flush, a small quantity 
of ignited fire-damp. 

3 . A rush of emotion or passion ; elation or 
excitement arising from this, or from success, vic- 
tory, etc. PliT. in the {firsts full) flush. 

x6s4 Raleigh Hist. World in. 17 Unreasonable flushes^of 
proud and vaine joy. *692 R. L’Estrangk Fables ccccxliii, 
Never had any Man such a Loss, .cries a Widdower, in the 
Flushof his Extravagancies for a Dead Wife. 1829 Lytton 
Deoereux ii. vii. In the full flush of hxs . . restless schemes, 
1843 Lever Hinton xxii, A momentary flush of passionate 
indignation. 1850 Mekivale Rom. Emp. (18%) 1. i. 40 The 
plunder of all Italy, .was too tempting to be relinquished in 
the first flush of victory. 1867 Par km an Jesuits N. A mer. 
xvii. (1875) 241 The Confederates at this time were in a flush 
of unparalleled audacity. 

4 . A sudden shooting up ; a fresh growth (of grass, 
leaves, or flowers). Also in full flush. 

1773 Steevens in Shaks. Wks. Note on Lear iv. vi. 124 
A horse . . turned out in the spring to take the first flush of 
grass. 1803 Trans. Soc. Encoura^. Arts XXL 120 The 
showers in July, .bringing up a nevr flush cf annuals. 1844 
Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. V , i. 49 The general flush of grass - . 
comes on generally late in April. i88a Garden ii Mar. 
169/2 Avoid producing a too vigorous flush of vine. 1893 
Cornh. Mag. Nov. 534 Brown coolies are picking the young 
shoots, now in full ‘ flush* after a heavy shower. 

5 . The act of cleansing (a drain) by flushing. 

1883 Pall Mall G. 21 Nov. 4/2 The quantity for a flush is 

two gallons. 

6. A glow of light or colour, esp. the reddening 
in the face caused by a rush of blood; also, the 
rush of blood itself, 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Praise Cleane Linnen Wks. 
II. 1691 When bright Phoebus .. roabes the welkin with 
a purple flu.sh. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Flush, a Red 
Colour in the Face. 1803 Med. Jrnl. X. 552 Periodical 
hectic flushes. 1832 Ht. Martineau Hill ^ Valley iv. 55 
I see a fiery flush, .which I suppose comes from some iron- 
work near. x85o Tyndall <?/<*(?. i. xviii. 131 A warm flush 
ran through me. 1865 Dickens Mui. Fr. iv. xvi. 299 ‘ It 
belongs to me’, returned the little creature, with a quick 
flush of her face and necE *873 Black /’ n Thule xx-iv. 
405 Along the west . . lay a great flush of gold. 
fig 185X Carlyle 111. (1872) 13 Sudden flights 

to Dublin, to London, whithersoever any flush of bright 
outlook, .allured him. 

b. A hot fit in a fever. 

1838 O. yg. Kolues Aztt. Break/, d. x. 99 The throbbing 
flushes of the poetical intermittent, *869 Lonsdale Gloss.f 
the hot stage of a fever. 
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7 . Glow, freshness, vigour (of beauty, health, 
life). 

1733 Somerville Chase in. 449 The Flush of Beauty 
in their Cheeks. 1826 Disraeli Vizt. Grey v. x, Meeting 
death in the veiyr flush of life. 1836 Masson Ess, y. 166 
Swift . . in the full flush of his new popularity . . visited 
England. 2874 Miss Braddon Taken at Flood ii, It was 
in the very fiu.sh of summer. 

8. Comb., as flush-box, -pot, -tank, -vent\ fLusb- 
wheel (see quot. 1874). 

1884 Knight Diet, Mech. IV. 330/3 ^Flush Box, a ci.stern 
for especial use in dwelling.s where the supply of water is 
intermittent. 1884 G. E, Waring in Century Mag. Dec. 
264/2 The outlet of the *flush-pot is closed with a plug. Ibui. 
255/1 House drainage, .begins at the sewer, or *flush tank. 
1884 Health Exhih. Caial. 60/2 Owen’s Patent Single 
*FIushvent. 1874 Knight^ Diet, Mech. I. 892/1 * Flush- 
wheel, a wheel used in raising water for draining. 

Flush. Cards, [proximate source 

uncertain; F. has flux, fins from 15th c., S^.fux 
( pro b. from F., as the native form would be fiuxo, 
moA. fiujo'), Flem. (i6th o.)Jluys (from Fr.) ; Jb lorio 
1611 gives It. fiusso in the same sense (now 
obs.). 

The F. and It. words appear to be merely special uses of 
the words in those langs, repr. D.fiuxus flow, Flux i for the 
sense in cardplaying od. ruii). The Eng. word prob. owes 
its form to as.sociation with Flush jrA-] 

1 . A hand consisting of cards all of one suit, or 
including a prescribed number all of one suit. 

a 1329 Skelton Sp. Parrot 424 He facithe owte at a 
filusslte, with, shewe, take all ! 1S99 Minsheu Span. Dial. 
38/2 The Queene of Diamonds with which I made the last 
fliLsh. a 1618 J. Davies Wittes Pilgr. Wks. (Grosart) 31/1 
YourPrim’.s far inferior to their Flush. 1783 in Archseo- 
logia VIII. 132 If they [cards] are all of the same colour, 
he wins the flush. 1836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz (1850) 187/1 
A flush 1— that’s good for four. 1891 Punch 26 Dec, 305/1, 

I guess there’s a straight flush against me. 

1 2 . A certain game at cards- Obs.—o 

1398 Florio, Flussata, a play at cardes called Fluslx. 

Flush (fl»J), aA t? f. Flush v. } 

1 . Abundantly full. In later use chiefly of a 
stream, etc. : Full to overflowing, swollen, in 
flood. 

1607 Shaks. Timon v. iv. 8 Now the time is flush. 1647 
PI, MORE Poems Her [the Moon's] hollow horms fill’d 
up with flusher light, 1697 Dami’iek Voy.^ 1 . 393 Small 
Brooks of fresh Water, that run flush into the Sea 
for 10 months in the year. *826 Disraeli Viv. Grey ni. vi, 
In the flush moment of joy. 184* Hartshorns Salop. Antiq. 
Gloss. S.V., ‘The Sivirn’s pretty flush'. 1872 Browning 
Ffine ixxxviii. Unchoked, the channel’s flush. 

f b. ? ‘ Up to the mark *, perfect, faultless. Obs, 
tfiSSo Wever Lusty Juveniles ciij, I could so beare the 
busslie That al shuld be flusshe. Tiiat euer I dyd. 

2 . Full of life or spirit, lively, lusty, vigorous. 
Hence, Self-confident, selLconceited. Now rare. 

1604 Sha^. Ham. ((^0. 2) iii. iii. 81 A tooke my 
father . . With all his crimes broad blowae, as flush \^F/, 
fresh] as May. 1606 — Atd. ^ Cl. 1. iv. 52 Many hot 
inrodes They make in Italy, the Borders Maritime Lacke 
blood to thinke on't, and flush youth reuolt. i6n 
Cory at' s Crudities Panegyricke Verses Civb, He had a 
kind of simple blush l^hat kept him still from being flush, 
When Ladies did him woe. «i68o Ch arnock A ttrib. God 
(1834' II. 569 Not as flush and gay ,. as others, a 1600 
E. Hopkins Exp. Lords Prayer, etc. (1692) 297 The 
practice of some flush Notionists. 1767 H. Brooke Fool of 
Quai. (1792) X. iv. 143 Both appeared quite flush and con- 
fident of victory. J. Wilson Nod. Ambr. Wks. I. 5 

The flush maiden, the rosy elf. Hardy Life's Little 

Ironies, Trag. Two Ambitions bright eyes, brown 

hair, .and flush beauty. 

3 . Plentifully supplied {esp. with money). Const. 
of, (fw, \wUk^ Of money : Abundant, plenti- 
ful. 

1603 Dekker viii. Gija, Some dames, .are 

more flush in crownes then her good man. 1637 Hevwood 
King ^ Loyal Subject m. Wks. 1874 VI. 45 So flush of money, 
and so bare in clothes. 1662 Dryden Wild Gallant ii. i, Since 
you are so flush, Sir, you shall give me a Locket of Diamonds. 
1667 Waterhouse Fire Lona. 28 Monies being not so flush 
with them. 17x2 Arbuthnot John Bull x. iii. He was not 
flush in ready, either to go to law, or clear old debts. 1727 
Philip QttarllZx III Language, of which they generally are 
flush, when Money is scant. 1767 S. Paterson Another 
Trav. 1 . 235 While they were flush with money. 1793 T. 
Jefferson Writ. 11830) IV. 482 Money being so flush, the 
six per cents run up to twenty-one, and twenty-two shillings. 
1838 Dickens iVzVr,^. Nick, xiv. The first floor lodgers, 
being flush of furniture, kept an old mahogany table . .on the 
landing-place outside. 1^1 M. Collins Mrq. ^ Merck. II, 
ix. 269 Tom. .is always very flush or very hard up. 

b. dial. Lavish, profuse, 

Thore.sby Let. to Ray (E.D.S.), Flmh, full-handed, 
prodigal, wasteful. *839 Geo. Eliot A . Bede 6 * When 
y’are six-an ’-forty ., ye wonna be so flush o' working for 
nought,* 1884 Chesh. Gloss., Flush, lavish. 

c. Of times ‘. Prosperous. 

18^0 W. Irving Life Lett. (1866^ III. 153 If times ever 
again come smooth and flush with me. 1847 Disraeli Tancred 
HI. vi. Everything being thus in a state of flush and affluent 
prosperity. *888 Daily News 17 Dec. 2/8 The output 
probably is greater now than it was during the best of the 
‘flush' times which preceded the long depression. 

4 . Of a high colour ; blushing, ruddy ; flushed. 

*594 Drayton Idea 107 Thy Cheeke, now flush with 

Roses, 18x7 Keats Lei. Nov., Wks. 1889 III. 97 Jane 
looked very flush when I first looked in, but was much 
better when I left, 1821 — Isabel xxvii. Sick and wan The 
brothers* faces . . did seem, Lorenzo's flush with love. 


5 . Even, level, in the same plane (whether hori- 
zontal or vertical) w/M (dial. by\ L^Orig. ofa 
river or stream running full (cf. sense i), and so 
level with its banks; see quot. 1877. Cf. Float.] 

X791 Bentham Panopt. i, 172 Why.. place it [the build- 
ingj in a recess, rather than clo.se to the road, and flush 
with the surrounding wall? 1831 Brewster Magic 
xi. (1833)- 285 He observed the edge of a pin flush with the 
edge of the receptacle. 1874 Moggriuge A nts Sf Spiders ii. 
91 The entire dour does not sh^t flush with the surface. 1877 
N. W. Line. Gloss. % v., ‘Walter was flush by th' bank top.” 

b. Even or level with the adjacent surface. 

Bead and fush zvork, etc. (see quot. 1846). Flush zuork : 

{a\ Jezoellery : work in which the stones are level or nearly 
level with the setting, {b) Bookbinding : work in which the 
edges of the binding and leaves are cut level. 

1823 P. N ICHQLSON Tract. Build. 160 The parallel faces 
of both are made flush, and appear almost like one single 
piece. 1846 Buchanan Techn. Diet., Bead and fiztsh zmrk, 
a piece of framed work with, beads run on each edge of the 
inclined panel. Bead, flush,^ and sqtiare zvork, framing 
with bead and flush on one side, and square on the other. 

Chubb's. Locks ^ Keys 32 The bellies of the tumblers 
in Mr, Chubb’s lock were always flush, or in the same plane. 
1869 Sir E. j. Reed Shipbuild. x. 180 The edges of the 
.strakes of plating were fitted against one another, and the 
flush-joints thus formed were covered by internal edge-strips. 
1883 W. C. Russell Sailors'' Lang., Plush-np,s.2XA of a 
cargo that comes up to a level with the hatches. 1884 
B'ham Daily Post 23 Feb. 3/4 Jeweller’s Setter. — Wanted, 
a good Hand, used to flush work, 1885 J. Grant Royal 
Highlanders iii. 32 The original castle , . starts flush from 
the edge of the rock. 1892 Pall Mall G. 13 Jan. 2/3 Flush 
work, which is the elementary work of our trade [book- 
binding]. 

c. Of a vessel’s deck ; Continued on one level 
from stem to stern. Also flush fore and aft. 

x$z 6 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Sea-men ii A flush decke. 
1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) VI. 2216 The decks, fore and aft, 
being finished flush, had no covering for men or officers. 
1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast. xxii. 66 Her decks were., flush 
fore and aft. 

d. Of a vessel : Having no erection above the 
flush deck. 

x8oo Nazfol Citron. III. 294 The Danae is a flush vessel ; 
the Captain's cabin is therefore below, 1833 Marry at 
P. Simple (1863) 261, I recollect faring harder than this 
through one cruise, in a flush vessel. 

6. Pugilism. Of a blow; Direct, full on the 
mark, ‘straight from the shoulder’, 

1812 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 18 He planted some dex- 
trous flush hits. 1826 H. N. Coleridge West Indies 161 
Audain. .knocked him down with a flush hit on the nose. 

7 . Comb.y VCi parasynthetic adjs. as (sense i b\ 
flush-coloured; {mnsQ ^ C), flush-decked, -jointed, 
-plated. 

1748 Richardson (i8xi) VI. xUi. 159 Lying upon 

a couch . . bloated and *flush-coloured. 1883 j . D. J. Kelly 
ill Harped s Mag. Aug. 450/2 The *flush-deuked .. well- 
ventilated deep boat. x8^ Sir E. J. Reed Shipbuild. x. 
186 In all succeeding arrangements, the butts of the plates 
were *flush-jointed. Ibid., x. 185 The unprotected parts of 
the later iron-dads above the armour-belts are *flush-plated. 

Flush (fl2?J), a:^ Cards, [f. Flush 
1 . f a. Of a player: Holding a flush, i. e. cards 
all of the same colour or suit {obsl). b. Of a hand 
or sequence; Forming or including a flush. 

a. 1591 Florio Sec. Fruites 71, I was neither flush nor 
flue and fiftie yet. a 1612 Harington Epigr. 11. 99 Crassus 
stopt a Club and so was flush. 

b. 1883 Longm. Mag. Sept. 499 A flush sequence.. a 
sequence of high cards all of the same suit, 

Vi. transf. {nonce-use). Of corresponding quality 
throughout. 

a X658 Cleveland Young Man to Old Woman if lo'^® 
to wear Clothes that are flush, Not prefacing old Rags with 
Plush. 

Flush (fl^^J), a.^ Obs. exc. dial. [Of obscure 
etymology ; perh. an altered form o£ *fludge, a 
possible dialectal representative of OE. flyc^t 
Fledge a. (cf. cudgel from OE. cycgel; the form 
may be due to the influence of next vb.] = 
Fledge a. 

xs6i Hoby ix. CastigUone's Courtyer {xsil) ji^uly^. 
Such as come to this loue are like yong Birdes almost flushe. 
1399 A. M. tr, Gabelkmeds Bk. Fhysicke ^0/2 When as 
they [swollowes] are fetherede, and allmost flushe. 1622 
Mabbe tr. Aleman^ s Gztzmati D'Alf 1. 111.11.196 Then are 
they.. like birds that are flush, to forsake the nest, *823 
Britton Beaut. WUtsh. III. 373 Flush, fledged. 

Flush (flipj), [perh. onomatopoeic; with 
initial fl- suggested by fly, flutter, etc-, and an 
ending imitative of the sound of a swift sudden 
flight ; cf. rush, (Some dialects have flush ; see 
Flusker zr.)] 

1 . intr. To fly up quickly and suddenly; to start 
np and fly away, f Also, to flutter, to fly with 
fluttering wings, transf. Of a door : To fiy open. 

a 1300 K. Horn 1080 Horn the wyket puste, That hit open 
fluste. <2x300 Floriz ^ Bl, 473 per fliste ut a buterfliBe. 
1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles n. 166 pe blemyed boynai-d. . 
Made h® ffawcon to ffloter and fflussh ffor anger. ^ 1558 
Peaer /Eneid. v. M iv. Flushing loud she flappesher winges. 
1583 Stanyhurst Aeneis r. (Arb.) 30 Se wel yoonder swans 
twelue in coompany flusshing. 1626 B. Jonson Masque 
of Owls, I make ’em to flush Each owl out of his bush. 
1773 Poetry in Ann. Reg. 233 Another bird, just flushing at 
the sound. Scarce tops the fence. 1876 Forest K Stream 
13 July 376/1 The spot from which the first [a woodcock] 
had flushed. 
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fb. irans. To flutter (the wings'). Ohs, ’ 

1558 Phaer jEneid. v. N iv, Of the stroke the bird afraied. 
Did flickring flush her winges. 

2. trmzs. To cause to fly or take wing ; to put 
up, start ; also with up. 

1450 BM. Bel Ant I. 297 Lete the spanyell 

flusch up the covey. ?i<545 C. Morton E.nguiry m HarL 
Misc. (1810) V. 503 When they are flushed, or raised to the 
wing. 1772 Barrington in Phil Trans. LXII, 309 When- 
ever a woodcock.. is flushed, he is roused from his sleep 
by the spaniel or .sportsman. 1872 G. Innes Sc. 

Leg(^l Antiq. ii. 65 A mirror for flushing larks as still used 
in Italy. 

absol 1888 Times 15 Nov. 11/3 Pat Regan’s hay and 
oats were thrown down because his sons flushed for Sir 
H. Burke. 

f 3. intr. Of persons : To rush like birds on the 
wing ; to flock, swarm ; also with in^ out. Obs. 

c xe^^oMerlm xx, 330 All the x wardes of the kynge leodogan 
were flusshed to the standerd. xs8i J. Bell H addon's 
Answ. Osor. 32 After them whole fiockes of interpretours 
flusht in. Ibid. 292b, Neyther had .. so many swarmes 
of Heretickes flusht abroad. 164a H. More Song of Soul 
II. ii. 1. ii. They straight flush out and her drad voice obey : 
Each shape, each life doth leapen out full light. 

Hence Flu'shing vhl. sh.j a fluttering of the 
wings ; a rustling rushing noise. 

1398 Trevisa Barih. De P. B. xviii. i. (1495) 741 Flsshe 
hereth . . for they fie and voyde fiusshynge and noyse. c 1420 
Ballad on //usb. i, 628 A. shuddering, a flu.sshingand affray 
He maketh thenne. 1583 Stanvhurst in. (Arb.) 77 

With a suddeyn flushing thee gulligutharpeys From moun- 
tayns flitter. 

Elusll (fl 2 ?J)j fOf uncertain etymology. 

Perh. orig. identical with prec., tbe notion of ‘sudden 
movement ’ being common to the two vbs. But the develop- 
ment of meaning appears to have been influenced by 
phonetic association with Flash v.‘^ (nearly all the sen.ses 
of which have pa.ysed over to this vb., either^ unchanged 
or with modifications traceable to the echoism of the 
differing vowel), while the senses relating to colour have 
been affected by association with blush. If is doubtful 
whether there has been any influence from F. fnx (.see 
f wx) or fuiss^iJltdr to flow (whence the Dn.Jlsdsscn to 
flow violently).] 

I. Expressing sudden movement, esp. of a liquid. 

1. intr. To rush out suddenly or copiously, to 
spurt ; to flow with force or violence ; also with 
foz'ihi out, over, up. Said esp. of liquids, a river, 
etc,, but also of immaterial things and jig. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. JV (an. i) 18 b, A.. furious 
storme sodainely flus.shed and drowned . xii. of his great 
shippes. 1567 Drant Horace's Episi. x v. E vj , Wine . . that 
will flushe into my mynde, and vaines. X581 J. Bell 
H addon's Answ. Osor. 221 From hence flush out all 
the.se fluddes of complaints. 1624 H. Mason .^ 4 r/ of 
Lying ii. 33 The . . Well-head, whence first flushed forth 
this muddy Nylus. az 6 z$ Fletcher Nice Valour iii. 
ii, 0 your cru.sh’d nostrils slakes your opilation And 
makes your pent powers flush to wholsome sneezes. i6y8 
Bp. Nicholson Exp. Catech. Ep. Ded. s More will 
flush over and be lost, than poured into the Ves.sel. i6gi 
Ray Creation (1714)45 Milk, .being heated to such a degree 
doth suddenly . . flush up and run over the ves.sel 1707 
Mortimer Husb. 574 It [Beer] flu.shes violently out of the 
Cock for about a Quart, 1855 Singleton Virgil I. 237 It 
flushes through nine mouths, a broken sea. 

2. To cause (water) to flow; to draw off; to 
draw off water from (a pond). 

1S94 Na.she Vnfort. Trav. 57 If those pond.s were so full 
they need to be flu.st or let out. xZxSiBocklington Canal Act 
35 If any person shall . . cause to be flushed or drawn off 
any water. 

t b. To burst out with, pour out suddenly, 

1601 Dent Pailvw, Heaven 142 Hee will flush out some of 
these [oathe.s] in his ordinarie speech. 1642 _R. Baker tr. 
Malvezzi's Disc. Tacitus 166 He after makes his greedinesse 
of blood'appeare the more, by flushing it out all at once. 

3. To cleanse (a drain, etc.) ; to drive away (an 
obstacle) by means of a rush of water. 

1789 Trans. Soc. Encourag. .4(r3fjf VII. 59 Paddles .. are 
drawn up by screws, to flush away any obstacle. 1862 
M. Hopkins Hawaii 32 Rains, .play their part in flu.shing 
streets. 1871 Napheys Prev. ^ Cure Dis. i. v. 141 Sewer 
pipes shoula be flushed from time to time. 

cd>sol. 1850 Netherway Suggest. Drainage Land. 4 
This would entirely dispense with the nece.ssity of flushing. 

transf. axidi.fg. 1861 Wynter Bees 277 The hot-air 
bath flushes the externar sewers of the body,_ x88o Beale 
Slight Ailm. 173 The alimentary canal is thoroughly 
flushed in every part. 1884 Henley & Stevenson Adm. 
Guinea 1. viii, Flush out your sins with tears, 
b. To inundate (a meadow). 

i 85 x Hughes i'om Brown at OxJ. xxxvi, Another con- 
siderable body of water, .had been carried off- .to flush the 
water-meadows. 

4. intr. Of a plant ; To send out shoots ; to shoot. 
Also irons, in causative sense. 

1810 [see Flushing vhl sb, i c]. 1877 N.W. Line. Gloss., 
Flush, to make to grow. ‘ This sup o’ rain hes flush’t th’ 
gress nistly.’ 1893 Cornk. Mag. Nov. 543 The frequent 
showers ‘ flush ’ the tea about every fortnight. 1893 
Chamb. fml 7 Oct. 629/2 The [tea] plants flush, or throw 
out fresh shoots, all the year round. 

6 . intr, * To become fluxed or fluid ’ {Cent. Diet.). 

1883 Mint. Encycls v. Brazing The solder flushes 

or becomes liquid enough to permeate the joint or crevice. 

II. With reference to light or colour. 

6 . intr. t a. To emit light or sparks suddenly, 
b. To glow with sudden brilliance. Cf. Flash vi^ 
5 and 7 . 

^ 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ii. v. 90 Camphire though 
it flame welljyefwill not' flush so lively. Ibid. Thus in the 
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preparation of Crocus Metallorum, the matter kindleth and 
fiusheth like Gunpowder. 

b. 1809 Campbell Gertr, Wyom. n. xxv. Here and there, 
a solitary star Flushed in the darkening firmament of June. 
1S42 Tennyson Locksley Hall 26 A colour and a light, As 
I have seen the rosy red flushing in the northern night. 
s868 Farrar Silence V, 11. (1875) 46 The sunrise of its 
first day flushed over the manger. 

7. Of the blood, etc. : To come with a rush, pro- 
ducing a heightened colour. Cf. sense 2 and Flash 

9. 

1667 Milton P. L.ix, 886 In her Cheek distemper flushing 
glowd. 1677 Dryoen State Innoc. v, i. 30 What means . . That 
blood, which flushes guilty in your face ? 1708 Rowe Royal 
Convert iv. i, A burning Purple flushes o’er my Face. 
1813 Byron Br. Abydos 1. xiii, What fever in thy veins is 
flushing ? 184s Clough Early Poems x vii. 1 5 The mantling 
blood to her cheek Flushed up. 185a Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
To 7 )is C. xiii, The blood flushed in Eliza’s pale face. 

8 . Of the face, etc. : To become suffused with 
warm colour ; to become suddenly red or hot ; to 
‘colour up’, redden, blush. Also with up or with 
adj. as complement. 

1709 Steele Tatler No. 33 r 7 My Lord passes by ; I 
flushed in a flame. 1789 W. Buchan Doju. Med. 11790) 177 
The face generally flushes after eating- 1851 D. Jeruold 
■S'!?, Giles X . 102 His face flushed red as flame. 1869 Dixon 
Tower I. X. 96 Henry flushed into rage. i8go Besant 
Demoniac'w. 45 George flushed up ; but he restrained himself. 

quasi-trans. 1730-46 Thomson Autumn 262 Her rising 
beauties flush’d a higher bloom. 

9. Dans. To make red or ruddy; to cause to 
blush or glow. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Past. x. 33 Thy own Apollo came. 
Flush’d were his Cheeks. 1731 A. Hill Adv. Poets i, 1 he 
Low Muse who lends Her feeble Fire, To flush pale Spleen. 
1784 CowPER Ttroc. 833 Flushed with drunkenness- 1834 j 
Medwin Angler m Wales I. 138 I had left my home young ' 
..flushed with health. 1873 Black Pr. 'Thule xvii. 277 i 
A face flushed with shame. 

b. In wider sense: To suffuse or adorn with 
glowing colour. 

1746-7 Hervey Bef .Flower-Garden 62 They [tulips] flash 
the Parterre with one of the gayest Dre.sses that blooming 
Nature wears. 1821 Clare Vill Minstr. II. 69 Straying 
beams , . In copper-coloured patches flush the sky. 1889 
Lowell Latest Lit. Ess, (1892) 83 A meadow flushed with 
primroses. 

10. To inflame with pride or passion ; to animate, 
encourage ; also with up ; rarely, f to initiate in. 
Cf. Flesh which has influenced the sense. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 6 This so flesheth and 
flusheth her, that she thinks no more of God. ^ 1667 Dryden 
Maiden Queen 1. i, But once or twice onty, ’till 1 am a little 
flush’d in my Acquaintance with other Ladies, and have 
learn ’d to prey for my self, a 1716 South Sertn. (1737) 

This [success] flushes him up. 1713 Addison Catoi. ii, Armies 
flush d with conquest. 1742 Johnson Debates in Pari II. 

94 They, .who have flushed their new authority by a motion 
which [etc.]. 1790 Burke Ar. Rev. Wks. V. 276 Flushed 

with the insolence of their first inglorious victories, 1867 
Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) 1 . iv. 183 Flushed with success 
they entered the Norman duchy. 

Flush. vlM ', V .3 [f. Flush 5 .] 

1. trans. To make flush or level ; to fill in (a 
joint) level with the surface; to ‘point’. 

1842 Gwilt Eficycl. Archit. Glos^, Flush . . to leave no 
vacant space where the stones or bricks do not nicely fit in 
their places. 1883 H. S. Drinker Tmmellmg in Eissler Mod. 
High Explosives {\ 88 P)%f> In driving a heading, particular 
care should be taken that unnecessary cost in flushing the 
clear profile does not arise. 

2. Weaving, a. trans. To throw (a thread) on 
the surface over several threads without intersecting, 
b. intr. To float over several threads without in- 
tersection. (See quots.). 

1878 A, Barlow Weavittg 175 The threads [in tissue- 
weaving]. -float or flush upon the surface of the cloth rather 
than fonn a component part of its substance. Ibid. 176 
1 wo methods . . for flushing or throwing the thread to form 
the tissue figure. 

Hence Plu'shing vbl. sh., the action of the vb. 
(sense 1 ) ; also concr. (sense 2 ), see quot. 

1853 Archit. Puhl. Soc. Diet., .the operation of 

filling in the joints of brickwork or masonry with mortar, 
X878 A. Barlow Weaving Xxxdox, Flushing, threads not 
required in the body of the cloth, and left loose on the surface. 
Flush (fl»J), v.^ pvar. of Fbush.] trans. 
and intr, (See quots.) Hence FXu'shing vbl, sb. 

X739 Labelye Short Acc. Piers Westm. Bridge jq Cham- 
fering the Joints hinders the flushing or breaking of the 
Edges of the Stones. X833 Archit, PuHl Soc, Dict. s.v., 
Masons.. say that a stone has flushed, where more or less 
of its arrised edge has broken away in consequence of that 
edge being more loaded than the rest of the bed. 

Flush adv. [f. Flush fa. Directly, 
straight, b- Ptigilism. With direct force or with 
full effect. ^ ^ 

1700 Farquhar Constaxii Couple v. i, This girl is just 
come flush from reading the Rival Queens ! x8x2 Sportmg 
Mag. XXXIX. 139 Thom.. hitting his antagonist flush on 
the head right and left. 1888 Sporting Leader 15 Dec., 
Wilson, .leading off, and getting the left flush on the face. 

Flushed (fl 2 ?Jt), ppL a, [f. Flush vf ^ -ed L] 
1. Suffused with red or ruddy colour. 

X690 Land. Gaz. No. 2576/4 A Maid-Servant, .extremely 
red and flu.shed, round her Mouth. 1793 Beddoes Lett, to 
Darwin 53 A medical friend . - was much struck with the 
flushed appearance of my countenance, X849 Ruskin 
Sev. Lamps iv. § 39. 129 Flushed and melting spaces of 
colour. X882 Miss Braddon Mt- Royal i, I knew what the 
flushed cheek, .and tbe short cough meant. 


2. Heated, excited. 

1749 S.MOLLETT Regicide in. viii, Their flush’d intemper- 
ance will yield Occasion undisturbed. 1893 Critic (Boston) 
25 Mar. 184/1 The solitary caprice of a flushed fantasy. 

Flusher ^ (fla? Jai). [f. as prec. + -EE k] One 
who is employed to flush sewers. 

1882 Pall Mall G. 12 June 1/2 Superintendent of flu.shers. 

Hence S’ln'sherman, a sewer-flusher. 

1851 Mayhew Land, Labour 28 The policeman on duty 
there wears huge .. fiushermen’s boots. Ibid. W.xsT-, 

Flusher ^ (fl 2 ?*j 94 ). dial. Also flasher, [of un- 
certain origin ; by some regarded as a corruption 
of Flesheb (cf. the synonym htiicker-bird ) ; by 
others referred to Flush vA, the name being sup- 
posed to refer to the red colour. Cf. also Flush 
27.^] The Red-backed Shrike, Lanius collurio. 

X674 Ray Eng. Words 83 The lesser Butcher-bird, called 
in Yorkshire, Flusher, Lanius tertius, 1885 Swainson 
Prov. Names Brit. Birds 48 Red-backed Shrike {Lanius 
collurio) . . Flasher or Flusher (Corn wall). 

t Flu*sh-fiash, Obs. raie~‘'^. [Cf. Flish- 
PLASH.] intr. To flash repeatedly. ^ 

1583 Stanyhurst Aeneis i. (Arb.) 20 Thee lightnings rifiye 
doe flush flash. 

Flushing' (fla^'Jig), [f. Flushing {Dn. Vlis- 
singen) a port in Holland.] A kind of rough and 
thick woollen doth, so called from the place where 
it was first manufactured. 

1833 Marryat A. Smtple x, Pea jackets .. made of.. 
Flushing. 1879 Utiif. Reg. vo Navy List (1882) 496/2 
To be ot flushing, with seven buttons. . on each side. 

aitrib. 1832 Darwin in Life Lett. (1887) I. 242 A., 
flushing jacket. 1837 Marryat Dog-fiend iii, Wrapped up 
in Flushing garments [he] looked . . like a bear. 

FIii‘Shmg[, vbl. sb. [f. Flush v.- + -iisra k] 

1. The action of the verb Flush in various senses, 
t a. A rushing or splashing (of water). Obs. 

1573 Twynne ASneid. x. Ddivb, His mon.strous saluage 
Urns through froth, through fome with flushing launch. 

b. The cleansing (of a sewer, etc.) by a rush of 
water. 

1853 Archit. Puhl Soc. Diet., Flushing. 1884 Times 
(weekly ed.) 14 Nov. 12/2 The flushing of sewers is, .a most 
important pan, of the rapid removal of refuse. 

e. Of a plant; The sending out of new shoots. 
x8xo Scott Lady of Lake iii, xvi, Our flower was in 
flushing, When blighting was nearest. 1894 Times 6 Apr. 

4 6 [Tea] plants exhibiting great difference in form and 
luxuriance of growth and flu^iing. 

2. A sudden flowing (of blood to the face) ; a 
wave (of heat) ; hence, reddening, redness. 

158^ R. FIarvey pi. Perc. 22 Walke about, and coole this 
flushing in tbe face- 1602 Shaks. Ham. i. ii. 355. X677 
Loud. Gaz. No. 1180/4 A tall slender Man, with a great 
flushing in his face. 1731 K^-mTmuoT Alitnenis L § 2. 9 
I’he Signs of the Functions of the Stomach being deprav’d, 
are.. a Flushing in the Countenance [etc.], 1803 Med, 

jml X. II Its approaches are marked by head-ach.. 
flushings of heat. 1875 H. C. Wood Therap. 11879) 348 
Local flushings cau.sed by small doses of the poison. 

3. A flush or wave (of emotion, success, etc.). 

a 1679 T. Goodwin Wks. V. n. 363 It was not properly 
a Passion, which is a subitaneous flushing. 17x1 Addison 
Sped. No. 351 f 15 The transient Flushings of Guilt and 
Joy, which the Poet represents in our first Parents upon 
their eating the forbidden Fruit. 1775 S. J. Pkatt Liberal 
Opin, (1783) iV. 78 This strange mortal.. -was so truly 
elevated by the present flushings of his prosperity, that he 
said and did [etc.]. 

4. attrib. and Comb . : as flushing cistern, gate, 
machine ; also jlushirte-rim {Home-phtmbmg), 

* a hollow rim pierced with holes surrounding 
a basin, through which water can be turned into 
the basin to flush it ont^ {Cent. Diet.); flushing- 
wheel ^flush-wheel. 

1894 Daily News 9 Oct. 5/2 To raise the capacity of 
^flushing cisterns from two to three gallons. 1836 Proc. 
Inst. Civ. Eng. XVI. 43 *Flushing Machines, for cleansing 
house drains and sewers. 1884 G. F.N AX\iiGm Century 
Mag. Dec. 263 '1 The closet is supplied with water through 
an ordinary ^flushlng-rim. 1884 Health Exkib. Catal. 08/2 
Automatic ^Flushing Wheel for utilizing waste water from 
Baths. 

FlusMug (fl»*Jir)\ ppl- a. [f. as prec. + -ing- 2.] 

1. That flows quickly ; rushing. 

1550 Bale Image both Ch. in. xix. C c iij b, It sounded . . 
as it hadde bene the flushynge noyse of manye waters. 1596 
Spenser A. Q. iv. vi. 29 The swift recourse of flushing 
blood. 

2, Exhibiting or producing a sudden glow. 

1728-46 Thomson Spring 95 Array’d In all the colours of 

the flushing year. 1793 Sovr hky 'Tri. Wmnan 307 No 
flushing fear tliat cheek o’erspread. 1820 Shelley Sensitiz/e 
PI II. 14 Her tremulous breath and her flushing face. 

Fltisllil 3 .§[er (fl 2 ? Jiq9-i). [f. Flushing (name of 
a Dutch port) + -ER i.J A Flushing vessel or sailor. 

1689 Lond. Gaz. No. 2553/2 The English Vessel, .was the 
next day retaken by a Flushinger. x86s Athenaeum No. 
1967. 43/x Boarded by the Flushingers. 

Flll’shiugpize, V. nonce-wd. [f. as prec. + -IZE.] 
trans. To make like an inhabitant of Flushing. 

160a J. Davies Minim in modum Wks, (Grqsart) 10 '2 
Since our Engli.sh (ah) were Flusheniz’d, Against good 
manners, and good men they kicke. As Beasts they were. 

FlU'slmess. [f. Flush The quality or 
condition of being flush in various sen.ses. 

i66x Gauden Life Hooker 37 Those . . whose interest it is, 
like Hernshaws, to hide the meagerness of their bodies, by 
the flushness of their feathers. 1868 Seyd Bullion 52 An 
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over-issue of Paper Money in a country may apparently 
create a momentary flushness. 1878 Sir G. G. Scott Lect. 
Archii. L 279 Windows in which the glass was flush with 
the exterior, and all the splay put inside . . This excessive 
fiushness is less frequent as the style advances. 

rimsliy Flush a. ’ , sb, or v. + -yi .] 

Somewhat flushed, or inclined to flush ; reddish. 

1706 in Rep. HM. MSS. Camm. ni. 28 Aug., A middle- 
sized man, of a flushy complexion. 1850 Browning Christmas 
Evet-jj Another rainbow rose— a mightier, Fainter, flushkr, 
and flightier. 1876 Mid. Varksk. Gioss.^ Flushy is com- 
monly applied to any red colour. 

Fllisker (fl2?'sk3.i), v. Obs. exc. dial. [freq. of 
fusk ‘to fly at, as two cocks’ (‘Tim Bobbin’ Lane. 
'Dial.), ‘to startle a bird out of a bush’ {Almond- 
bury Class., E.D.S.). Gf. Flush v.^, Flaskee v.J 

1 . a. inlr. To flutter or fly irregularly. 

x66o-j: 794 [see Fluskering sb. and ppi a.]. 1820 

Clare Rural Life (ed. 3 150 A blackbird, or thrush, That, 
started from sleep, fluskefd out of the bush. i8zi — 
Vill. Minstr. I, 04 The crowing pheasant fluskers up. 
X877 Leigh Chesh. Gloss., Flusker , . to fly irregularly, as 
nestlings taking their first purposeless flight. 

2 . /nzwj-. To fluster, confuse. Only in /aw. 

1841 Hartshorne Salop. Antiq. 429 ‘ Meetily flusker’d 

1834 Baker Nortkamptonsh. Gloss. 1 . 248, ‘I was so 
fluskered, I could not tell what to do 
Hence STu’skering” M. sb. and ///. a. 

1660 H. More Mpst. Godl. vt. vi. 228 The offers and 
fluskerings, as I may so say, of the Faculties of the Soul of 
man. ^ i 66_3 — JDiv. Dial. il. 48 What strange . . fluskering 
conceits flie up into the youthful imagination of Hylobares. 
1794 Gisborne Walks Forest (1796) 69 Then with fluskering 
wings Broke forth. i8zi Clare Vill. Minstr. I. 72 The 
fluskering pheasant took to wing. 

t Fluss. Obs. rare. [a. Ger. fltm, f. root of 
flieszen to flow, PTebt.] =Flux sb. ii. 

1683 Pettus Fleta Min. i. 199 Fluss is made by taking 
Litharge, Glass-gall, and melted Salt.. and filed Iron, and. . 
graind Lead. Ibid. 11. s.v., .. sometimes .. is called 

Lead-GIas.s, which being put into dissolvible metal, it gives 
expedition to their Dis.soiutions. 

Pluss, obs. (Sc.) f. Flush sb 2, 
tPluste. Obs. rare. 

1570 Levins Manip. 194 A '^\\x%tet,Jlnstrum. 

Fluster (flz?-st3i), $h. [see next vb.] 

1 . fa. Excitement proceeding from intoxication 
{obs.'). b. A confused or agitated state of mind; 
a flurry, flutter. 

1710 Tatler No. 252 i* 4 When Caska adds to his natural 
Impudence the Fluster of a Bottle. 1728 Vanbr. & Cib. 
Froth Httsb, m. i, He has been in such a Fluster here. 1848 
IjQW’p.VLBigloto A Poems 1890 IL 85 In the Tower Victory 
sets, all of a fluster, 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shake. Char. viii. 
aog All this fluster may have arisen from a horror of the 
steward. 

t 2 . ?Pomp, splendour. Cf. Fluster v. 3 c, d. 
Obs. 

1676 Marvell Mr. Smirke Wks. (Grosart> IV. 12 His wit 
consisting wholly in his dresse. he would, .have it all about 
him; as to the end that being huff’d up in all his ecclesias- 
tical fluster, he might appear more formidable, a 1716 
South Serm. (1737) VI. vi. 235 Let no present fluster of 
fortune . . tramsport the man himself with confidence. 

Fluster (fl2?'Stoj), v. Also ? 5 flostre, 9 dial. 
ALowster. [This and the related sb. closely resem ble 
in sense the Jiattsfr hmrr hustle, jdauslra 

to bustle. Cf. Bluster^;!.] 

•i'l, Itrans. ?To excite, stimulate, Obs. 

142* [.see Flustering vBI. jA]. 

2 . trans. To flush or excite with drink, make 
half- tipsy. 

1604 Shaks, 0 th. n. iii. 60 Three else of Cyprus .. Haue 
I to night fluster'd with flowing Cups, 1731 Fielding 
Lett Writers ti. v, My nephew .. hath taken me to the 
Tavern, and., almost flustered me. 1851 Thackeray Eng. 
Hi. 11876) 233 His head is flustered with burgundy. 

• 3 . intr. He be excited or eager; to move with 
agitation or confusion ; to bustle. 

1613 ?. Robarts 136 Who will not fluster to 

be one? 1636 Dw. Trag. lately Acted 27 A blacke ball , . 
flew into the bell free . . then it flustered about the Church- 
1808 Jamieson, Fluster, to be in a state of bustle. 1865 
G. Meredith R. Fleming xliii. (1890) 369 He broke out 
upon Mrs. Sumfit. .which caused her to fluster guiltily, 
1879 Comk. Mag. June 699 They flustered out, abashed 
like poultry who have been played upon with garden hose. 
1893 R. Kirung Many Invent. i6 The Dutch gunboat 
came flustering up, 

C)f seed: To shoot up quickly; to push. 
1650 T. 'hh'rLt Herha Parietis 123 Both were exceeding 
glad to see the come so fluster upon the ground that was 
sown by their hands. 

c. To bluster, swagger, d. See quot. 

1661 [see Flustering///. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Flotvsler 
ox fluster, to flourish or flutter in showy colours. 

4 :. trans. To flurry, confuse, 

1724 R. Falconer V oy. (1769) 267 My scattered Thoughts, 
that were fiu.stered ujppn that Occasion. 1760 A. Murphy 
Way to Keep Him i. li. Madam, if I was as you, I would 
not fluster myself about it. 1816 Scott Antiq. xx-xxt, The 
aged^ housekeeper was no less flustered and hurried in 
obeying the numerous . . commands of her mistress. 1870 
Spurgeon Treas, Dav. Ps. Hi. 9 Men must not too much 
fluster us, ' ' 

Hence Flu-sterin^ vbl. sb. and ffl. a. Also 
riu'steirmeait, the state of being flustered. 

*422 tr. Secreta Secret , Przv. Priv. (E. E. T. S.) 129 The 
flostyrynge of the losengers that the[e] Plesyn, thou sholdyst 
gretly drede. 1661-98 South Serm. III. 263 The Flustring 
Vain-glorious Greeks. 1804 'Bz.mcK Brit. Birds II. 


When it Is very closely pursued, and compelled to rise, it 
[the coot] does this with much flustering and apparent 
difficulty. ^ 189s Expositor Apr. 296 Palpitations, fluster- 
ments, hesitancies seem to turn our message into farce. 

t FlTL*ster-Mxi:ster. nonce-wd. [comic re- 
duplication of Bluster.] A ‘blustering’ wind. 
So riuster-blnsterer, a blusterer. 

1696 Monthly MercufyYll.2,5 The Fiench..are. .seeking 
an early Atonement of the French Fluster Blu.cterer. 1708 
Motteux Rabelais v. vi, Unless you are resolv’d to en- 
counter. .zEolus and his Flusterblusters. 

Flustered (fl27*stojd), ///. a. [f. Fluster v.] 

1 . Half-drunk, fuddled. 

161S Sir E. Hoby Curry-combe\. n Vet as flustred as hee 
was. .hee could text her with Labia Sacerdotis ensfodiunt 
sapientiam. 1710 Steele Tatler No. 3 P i A Young 
Nobleman who came flu-stered into the Box last N ight, 1824 
Lamb A/zzjtSer. ii. Capt. fackson, You got flustered without 
knowing whence; tipsy upon words. 1824 Scott Red- 
gauntlet xiii, Becoming early what bon vivants term 
flustered. ^ 1889 BARRkKE & Leland Slang, Flustered 
(common) intoxicated. 

2 . Confused, disconcerted, flurried. 

1743 Fielding f. Wild ii. v, Heartfree . . was. .too much 
flustered to examine the woman with sufficient art. 1797 
Mrs. Radcliffe Italian xxx. (1824) 699 My lord . . seemed 
very much flustered. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. 
XV. 377 A vivid picture of a flustered man. 

3 . dial, (See quot.) 

1876 Whitby Gloss., Fluster'd, reddened or imtated. .said 
of the feet. 

Fluster er (flt?-st9rai). U.S. [f. Fluster v. + 
-era (see quot. 1808).] The common American 
coot, Fulica americana. 

1709 Lawson Carolina 149 Black Flusterers . . Some call 
these the great bald Coot. 1808-X4 A. W ilson A 7ner. Omith. 
IX, 62 note. In Carolina they are called flusterers from the 
noise they make in flying over the surface of the water. 

Flnstery (fl2?*steri), a. [f. Fluster sb. or v. + 
-Y h Cf. Blustery.] Full of fluster; confused. 

1863 Carlyle Fredh. Gi. (1873) V. xiv. iv. 188 A flustery 
singed condition, 

Flustra (fl»*stra). PL flustrse, -as, [a. mod. 
L, f ustra.] The typical genus of polyzoa or 
bryozoa of the iaxniij plustridse; the sea-mat. 

The name was first used by Linnaeus (Fauna Suec. ed. 2. 
1761), who says that he has substituted it for the older name 
Eschara, because the latter was ‘homonymous with the 
name of a di.sease ' ; but he does not give the etymology. 

1825 Hamilton Handhk. Terms, Fhistra, the sea-mat. 
x8s5 Kingsley Glaucus (1878) 73 Here are Flustrae, or sea- 
mats. i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xiii. § 560 The leaf- 
like flustras and escharas. 

Flustrate (flzi-str^^t), v. vulgar or jocular. 
Also flusterate. [f. P'luster z/. + -ate 3.] « Flus- 
ter vf and 

1712 Steele Sped. No. ^93 P 4 We were coming down 
E.ssex Street one Night a little flustrated. 1797 Mrs. A. M. 
Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) 1 . 106 She was, she confessed, 
quite flusterated at the idea. 1876 Mrs. Oliphant Curate 
in Charge (ed. 5) IL iv. loo The head of the college was 
slightly flustrated, ifsuch a vulgar word can be u.sed of such 
a sublime person. 

Flustratiou (fl^strFJ'J^n). vulgar or jocular. 
Also flusteration. [f. PToster v. 4- -ation.] The 
condition of being flustered ; ‘fluster’, agitation. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) II. xxxiiL 204 How soon 
these fine young ladies will he put into flusterations. 1812 
G. Colman Br. Grins, Two Parsons Ixxii, A kind of 
shocking,^ pleasing, queer flustration. 1868 Yates Rock 
Ahead 1. i, Miles came out. .in a state of ‘ flu.stration 

t Flu'tal, a. Obs. rare. [f. Flute sb.^ + -al.] 
Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a flute. 

1794 G. Adams Nat. ^ Exp. Philos. L vi. 239 The organs 
of the human voice are partly flutal, and partly chordal. 

Flute (duV, jAI F’orms: 4-5 jaowte, 5 fl.o(y)te, 
6^7 fl.uit(e, 6- flute. [ME. a. 0 ^.fleute,JiaMU, 
Jlahute (also written Jlahuste), mod. Y . JiLlte = Vx. 
Jlautai^m., of unknown origin; the Sp.j^auta, It. 
f-auto are prob. adopted from Fr. or Pr. From Fr. 
are Wd.Qs.Jioite (mocl.Ger./?tf/£r), 'Da.fiuit (whence 
possibly the ME. forms). 

Diez^s suggestion, that the 'Rom. jdauta,^auto was f. the 
vh.jdautare, and that this was a metathesis oiL. fiatuare. 
Is phonologically impossible. AseoU’s proposal to refer the 
vb. to a L. type *fldvitdre is also inadmissible.] 

1 . A musical wind instrument, consisting of a 
hollow cylinder or pipe, with holes along its length, 
stopped by the fingers, or by keys which are opened 
by the fingers. 

The flute of the ancients, whether .single or double, was 
blown through a mouthpiece at the end. About the middle 
of the 18th cent, this was entirely superseded by the trans- 
verse or German flute, which is blown through an orifice at 
the side near the upper end. 

£1384 Chaucer H. Fame iii. 133 And many flowte and 
liltyng home. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 95/1 The mayde 
remembred the wordes and threwe doun her pype or 
floyte. ISS3 Eden Decades 27 They harde the noyse of the 
flutes, shalmes, and drummes. 1623 Purchas Pilgrims IV. 
1533 Indians met vs on the way, playing vpon Flutes; 
which is a token that they come in peace. 1718 Prior 
Pleasure 77 The trumpet’s sound Provok’d the Dorian 
flute. 1756 T. Amory Buncle (1825) I. 5 My relaxation 
after study was my german-flute, a 1822 Shelley Vnf. 
Drama 180,^ 1 nursed the plant, and on the double flute 
Played to it ,, Soft melodies. 1833 Kingsley Hypatia 
xxii, A single flute within the curtain began to send forth 
luscious strains. 1879 Stainer Music of Bible 80 A quartet 
was played by four flutes, treble, alto, tenor, and bass. 


fb. phr. To {go and) blow one’s Jlutei to 
‘ whistle ’ for something. Obs. 

«xS29 Skelton Vox Popnliyil. q When thei have any 
sute, Thei maye goo blowe theire flute, 
c. A flute-player. 

134a Privy Purse Exps. P'cess Mary (1831) 104 The 
Welshe mynstrels iijj. xxa. The B’lutes xs. 1630 J. 1 'aylor 
(Water Po Trav. T%velvepence Wks. i. 71/1 To Church- 
wardens, Cryers, To Fluits, Horse coursers, Sellers, and to 
Buyers. 1765 Meretrkiad 48 Then, solus, hop.s, a dull 
Orcliestran flute, 1837 Dickens Sk. Boz, Tales ix, Two 
flutes and a violoncello had pleaded severe colds. 

2 . An organ-stop having a flute-like tone. Also 
Jlute-stop (see 7'. 

There are various kinds of flute-stops known by special 
designations, as the clear, harmonic, oboe, snake flute. 

Vbx-x Organ Specif. Worcester Cathedral, i flute of wood. 
1776 Sir J. Hawkins Hist. Musick IV. i. x. 147 The simple 
stops are the . . Flute . . and some others. 1833 Hopkins 
Organ xxii. 118 As a Pedal stop, the Flute has not yet 
been much used in this country. 

3 . Applied to objects resembling a flute in shape, 
t a. A tall, slender wine-glass, used especially 

for sparkling wines. Called also flute-glass. Obs. 

1649 Lovelace Lucasta 99 Elies of _ Beere, Flutes of 
Canary, That well did wa-she downe pasties-mary. 
b. A shuttle used in tapestry-weaving. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s v. Tapestry, The flute does the 
office of the weaver’s shuttle. 

C. Cookery, tic. (See quots.) Perh. only Fr, 
1853 Clarke Did., Flute, .gaiifer, 1858 Simmonds Diet. 
7 'rade, Flute, a long thin French roll eaten at breakfast, 

4 . Arch. A channel or furrow in a pillar, resem- 
bling the half of a flute split longitudinally, with 
the concave side outwards. 

1660 Bloome Archii. A/x Stria, the flat lying between 
the Flutes. 1728 R. Morris Ess. Anc. Archit 81 I'he 
Column is divided into twenty-four Flutes, and. .each Side 
contains three Flutes. 1879 Sir G. G. Scott Led. A rchit. 
II. 126 Vast round columns, .having their shafts decorated 
with spiral, zig-zag, intersecting, and vertical flutes. 

6. A similar groove or channel in any material. 
In Botany i see quot. 1727-41. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Flutes or Flutings are also used 
in botany, to denote the stems and fruits of certain plants, 
which have furrows analogous to those of columns. 1776 
Withering Brit. Plants (1796) III. 98 The style ., has 
5 grooves or flutes to receive the $ seeds with their ap- 
pendages. 1843 Bischofp Woollen Manuf. II. 393 These, 
instead of being wound round a roller, fall into the flutes of 
a fluted cylinder. 1853 Ogilvie SuppL, Flute, a channel 
in the muslin of a lady’s ruffle, similar to that in a column 
or pillar. 1865 Mrs. Palhser Lace xvi. 208 A cap 
of fine linen plaited in small flutes. 1878 Garnett in 
Encycl. Brit. Y 111 . 728 When it lies within the mean, or 
spheroidal, surface so as to form a ‘ flute less surface is 
exposed by it. 

3. slang-, a. (See quot. 1 700.) b. A pistol. 
a 1700 B. E. Diet, Cant. Crew, Flute, the Recorder of 
London, or of any other Town. 1842 S. Lover Handy Andy 
iii, ‘I’ll give it him in the pistol-arm or so’. ‘Very well,. 
Ned. Where are the flutes!* 

7 . attrib.aad Comb., as flute-girl, -maker, •music, 
-note', flute-fllaying dh\. sb. ; flute-like adj. Also 
flute-bird {Australia), the piping crow {Gymno- 
rhina tibicen) ; flute-bit (see quot.) ; flute-glass, 
see 3 above; flute-mouth., a fish of the family 
Fistulariidse ; flute-organ (see quot 1828) ; flute- 
player, {a) one who plays the flute ; (^) a South 
American wren of the genus Cyphorimis txsAei* 
stop == sense 2 above ; flute-tool (cf. flute-bit) ; 
flute- work (see quot 1879). 

186a Kendall Poems 53 The ’*flute-bird’s mellow tone, 
1874 Knight Did. Mech. 1 . 893/2 * Flute-bit, a wood-boring 
tool, .used in boring, .hard woods. 1833 Hickie tr. A ristoph. 
(1887) 1 . 22 Chaplets, sprats, *fiute-girls and black eyes. 
1667 Dryden Sir M. Mar-all v. i, Bring two *Fiute-glasses 
and some Stools. 1729 Savage Wanderer v, The bullfinch 
whistles soft his *flute-like notes. 1849 Marry at Valerie 
xi, Some *flute-music. 1887 Encycl. Brit. XXII. 548 ^Flute 
Mouths {Fistularndge\ i%3 Tennyson Blackbird 18 Now 
thy *flute-notes are changed to coarse. 1828 Busby Music. 
Man., * Flute Organ, a little barrel-organ, the compass and 
tone of the notes of which render it imitative of the German 
flute. 1633 Histrio-Mastix i. yii. Hi. 652 A 

*flute-player, a fidler, a harper. 1873 Longf. Pandora vi. 
Hear bow sweetly overhead the feathered flute-players 
pipe their songs of love. 1831 Macaulay m Life ^ Lett. 
(iSSo) 1 . 211 We had *flute-playing by the first flute-player 
in England. 1819 Rees Cycl., * Flute-stop m an Organ, 
1887 Pall Mall G. i July 5/2 Chisels, modelling tools, files, 
*flute tools [etc,]. 1879 Hopkins in Grove Did. Mus. I. 
538 *Flute-fwork, under this head are grouped all the flue- 
stops of whatever kind shape, or tone, that are not classed 
as Principal- work, or Gredact- work. 

Flute {dut), Naut. Also 6 fluite, 7 fluyt(©, 
[a. Yx.flMe, a. (whence the Eng. forms 

ftuyi{e,fluit),^^xh. a transferred use of^z^2/—prec.] 

1 . (See quots.) 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest gx The best, .are those that be 
called Flutse, in Greke Plootai, good .saylers or fluites. 1698 
Froger Voy, 107 A Portuguese Flute, that carried Negros 
to All-Saints Bay. 1727-41 Chambers Cyc/, Flute ot Fluyt, 
a kind of long vessel, with flat ribs or floor timbers ; round 
behind, and swelled in the middle. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk., Flute or Fluyt, a pink-rigged fly-boat, the after- 
part of which is round-ribbed. 

2 . A vessel of war, carrying only part of her 
armament, to serve as a transport. 

Land. Gaz. No. 77/2 Two Men of War . . with three 
Flutes of 18 or 20 Guns. 1799 Sir SiOt Smith 6 Feb. in 
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Nicolas Nelscm's Dis/. III. zStnatCj Captain Hood^s list 
reported them to be e.ght in addition to two Flutes. 18;^ 
J. Grant India. I. xlvi. 231/2 Twenty-six sail, in- 

cluding eleven iine-of-battle ships., six flutes and transports. 

b. Hence Armed en flute (Fr. arm4 en flilte) 
said of such a vessel. 

1799 Naz’al Ckrm. I. 258 The Sceptre, 64 guns, armed ett 
fiite. 1832 Marry AT iV. Forster xxxvL 

Flute V. [f- Flute sb, ’* , or ad. OY.fleilter^ 
mod. 'i. flitter, 

1. intr. To play upon a flute or pipe. 

f 1386 Chaucer Prol, 91 Syngynge he was or flowtynge al 
the day. 1483 Caxton Paris «§• V. 89 I'hys is he that so 
swetely songe and floyted. 1775 Sheridan Diienna i. i, 
Fiddling, fluting, rhyming, ranting. 184a Tennyson To 
E, L, on Trav. vi, To him who sat upon the rocks. And 
fluted to the morning sea, 1875 Miss Buaddon Strange 
Worid i, Corydon fluting sweetly on his tuneful pipe. 

quasi-/r(*w.?. 1867 M. Arnold Poems, Thyrsisix, And flute 
his friend, like Orpheus from the dead. 

b. To Yvhistie or sing in flute- like tones. 

3800 Hurdis Fa.xh Village 206 And ouzle fluting with 
melodious pipe. 1848 Kingsley SaiuTs Trag. iv. iv, 
Fluting like W'oodlarks, tender and low. 3859 G. Mere- 
dith R. Feve7"el xiv, The blackbird fluted, calling to her 
with thrice mellow note. 

2. trans. To play (an air, etc.) on a flute ; to 
sing in fliile-Iike notes. 

1842 Tennyson Morte U'A rth, 269 Some . . swan . . fluting a 
wild carol ere her death. 1847 — Princess jv. in Men 
that lute and flute fantastic tenderness.^ 1847 Emerson 
Poems, May Day 59 1 he redwing flutes his o-ka-lee. 

3 . To form flutes (Flute 4, 5) in; to furnish 
with flutings; to arrange a dress, etc. in flutes. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. xiv. 468 Bockwheate hath round 
stalkes chanellured and fluted (or forowed and crested). 
1665 Hooke Microgr, 148 The whole outward Superficies. . 
is curiously adorned or fluted with little channels. 1723 
Chambers tr. Le Clerc’s Treat, Archit, I. 79 It had been, 
better.. to have fluted the upper part. 1853 Bindley Veg, 
Kin^d, 6ot The trunk appears as if fluted, 1862 M. T. 
Morrall Hist, Needle Making He also took out a patent 
for grooving or fluting the sides of .sail needles. 1862 Tyn- 
dall ii. 12 Planing and fluting and scoring the 

rocks. i86s Dickens Mut, Fr. 11. x, A hatband of wholesale 
capacity — which was fluted behind. 

Fluted (fl^^'ted), a. [f. Flute ^<5.1 and v, 

+ -Eix] 

1. Having, furnished, or ornamented with flutes, 
channels, or grooves. Fluted-scale {Entomoll)^ 
cushion-scale. Fluted spectrum, one in which the 
spectrum lines apjiear to be grouped in flutes. 

1611 CoTCR., Cane It, channelled, fluted, furrowed, straked. 
1717 Berkeley Tozir in Italy Wks. 1871 IV. 531 Four 
noble fluted pillars. iSoi Southey Thalaha vi. xx, And 
fluted cypresses rear’d up Their living obelisks. ^ 1835 Ure 
Philos. Mannf. 121 United on one fluted portion of the 
rollers. 1881 N. Lockyer in Natzire No. 614. 318 Iodine 
vapour . . gives us this fluted spectrum. 1882 Caulfeild & 
Saward Did. Needlework, Flzited Rziche. .is composed of 
single Box-pleats stitched to a certain depth inwards so as 
to leave the edges of the pleats loose. 

2. Music. (See quot. 1828.) 

1787 Beckford Italy II. 240 All the nauseous sweetness 
of a fluted falsetto. 1828 Busby Music, Man. s.v., When 
the upper notes of a soprano voice are of a thin and flute- 
like tone, they are said to be Fluted. 1879 E. Arnold Lt. 
Asia VI. XX . i, The koil’s fluted song, the bulbul’s hyran. 

11 Flute-douce (flz”tidz^s). Also 7 erron.-dovos:, 
Ifli.flitte douce lit. * sweet flute k] 

1 1 . The highest-pitched variety of the old flute 
with a mouthpiece. 

1676 Etheredge Mart of Mode ii. i. Nothing But Flute 
doux, and French Hoboys. 1679 Evelyn Diary 20 Nov., 
There was also a flute douce, now in much request for ac- 
companying the voice. 1747 Lady M. W. Montagu Lei, 
to Ctess Bute 24 July, They are all violins, lutes, mandolins, 
and flutes doux. 

2. An organ-stop so named. 

1876 Stainer & Barrett Did, Mzis, Terms, 
tFlu'teuist. Ohs. [f. Flute cf. Ger. 
flotenist, Eng. luienist.'] A flute-player, a flutist. 

1647 R. Stapylton yumnal iii. 42 These sometimes 
Flutenistes, Beare office now. 1687^ tr. Fleliodoz-us 1. 24 You 
have heard of Arsinoe, the Flutenist. 1718 Free-thinker 
No. 37 r 6 An excellent Flutenist. 

Fluter (flz^'toj). [f. Flute 2;. -h -ER 1 . Cf. OF. 
fleuteurl\ 

1 . One who plays on the flute ; a flute-player. 
Now rare ', replaced by Flutist or Flautist. 

Rom. Rose These floutours, Minstrales and eek 
logelours. 1570 Levins Manip. 73 A Fluter, aulcedus, 
Pepys Diary 21 June, I saw .. a picture of a fluter 
playing on hisflute. 1796 W. Taylor \viMozttklyRev,lAIMi. 
499 Not a single fluter was to be found in the temple. 1856 
Masson Ess.^ 'Th. of Poetry You, fluter, with your 
silver flute I 

2. One who inakes flutings or grooves. 

1858 SiMMONDS Did, Trade, Fluter, one who grooves or 
channels metals a person who goffers or plaits. 

Hence f Flifteress a female flute-player. 

1611 CoTGR., Fleuteuse, a fluteresse ; a woman that playes 
on a flute. 

Flutina (fiutrnl), [f. Flute with fern, 
ending -ina : cf. Concertina.] A kind of accor- 
dion resembling the concertina. 

1859 Sala Gas-light 4* D. xxiv, 274 Accordions, concer- 
tinas, and flutina.s. 

Fluting (fl«*tig\ vhl sh. [f. Flute v. -h -ing i.] 
The action of the vb. Flute in various senses. 


_ 1. The action of playing on the flute or singing 
in flute-like tones ; an instance of this. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb. ) x 10 Thou losest thyflateryng 
and swete fioytyng. 1858 Carlyle P'redk. Gt. 11 . vi. vh. 
108 Fritz’s love of music, especially ©f fluting. 1874 L. 
Morris Poems, To a Lost Lovex, The earliest flutings of 
the lark. ^ 1882 Gosse in Grosart's Spenser III. p. xxxix, 
The delicious flutings of Herrick. 

2. The action of making flutes in columns, or in 
frills, ruffles, etc. ; ornamentation with flutes ; the 
result of this action, fluted work. Also attrib, in 
names of appliances for fluting, as flu! ing-cy Under, 
-iron, -lathe, -machine, -plane, etc. 

1728 R. Morris Ess, Anc, Archit. 8t, I must just explain 
. . the^ foregoing Plate concerning Fluting or Grooving. 
2860 Tyndall GIm:. i. xix. 99 Granite, on which the 
flutings and groovings are magnificently pre.served. 18^ 
Webs ter, Fluiing-plane (Carp.i, a plane with curved face, 
used in grooving flutes. 1878^ Bell GeeenbauPs Cotnp. 
Azmi. 104 Provided with various sculpturings, flutings, 
spines, ridges, and so on. 1879 Sir G. G, Scott Led. 
Archit. I- 87 Singular ornamentation, .by means of fluting. 

3. = Flute sbj 4, 5. Also collect, 

1611 Cotgr., Cazieleure, a fluting, channelling, straking, 
furrowing. 1613-1639 I. Jones in Leoni Palladids Archit. 
(1742) II. 50 The fluting in front are deep half Circles. 1723 
Chambers tr. Le Clerds Treat, Archit, I. 31 The Flutings 
of this Column ought not to exceed twenty. 1725 Bradley 
Fam. Diet., s.v. Mtiskrootzt, A . . Cap or Head, garnished 
sometimes underneath with several Flutings. 1823 P. Nichol- 
son PracS Build, 308 Sometimes flutings of the semi-ellipsis 
shape, with fillets, were adopted. 1851 Richardson GeoL 
(1855) 445 The trees . . now appear completely decorticated, 
and present various flutings. 1869 Boutell A rms d- A rzn. 
V. 76 The corslet and cuirass . . sometimes show no other 
decoration than the bold flutings at their base. 1872 
C. King Mozmtain. Sierra Nez\ iii. 70 Every fluting of the 
great valley was in itself a considerable canon. 1880 
Baring-Gould Mehalak II. vi. 105 She ran her fingers 
through the flutings of her frills. 

Fluting (flw*tig), ///. a. [f, as prec. + -iNG 2.] 
That flutes, in senses of the vb. 

1794 D’Israeh Cur. .L/A (1848} I. 85 The^ genius which 
thus could form a clock in time formed a fluting automaton. 
1852 Seidel Organ 78 The tone of the organ is at one time 
full and round, at another. . fluting and whispering. 

Flutist (fl/7*tist). [f. Flute jAI +-ist. Cf. F^. 
flittiste.\ A player on the flute. 

1603 Florio Montaigne i. xxxix. 125 When some com- 
mended him to be an excellent Flutist. 1775 J. Collier 
Mzisical TrazK 45 That great flutist and warrior the King 
of Prussia.^ 1862 Merivale Rozzi. Enzp. (1865) VTI. Iv. 37 
He drove in pomp through the city with the flutist 
Diodorus by his side. 

Flut(t)e, obs. lorm of Flit v. 

Flutter (flz^-toj), sb, [f. next vb.] 

1. A fluttering ; the action or condition of flutter- 
ing (whether in a trans. or intr. senseA 

1641 Milton Amzziadv. 19 Lest their various and jangling 
opinions put their lea vs into a flutter.^ 1711 Addison Sped. 
No. 102 ir 10 There is an infinite Variety of Motions to be 
made use of in the flutter of a Fan. 1794 Mrs. Radcufke 
Myst. Udolpho iii, The drowsy murmur of the breeze, .and 
its light flutter as it blew freshly into the carriage. 1^8 
Dickens Domhey (C. D. ed.) v. 32 The flutter of her beating 
heart. 1875 McLaren Serzn. Ser. ii. viii. 138 Nor any least 
flutter of trembling love towards Him. 
b. A ‘run^ a * burstk colloq. 

1837 C. Krene Let. in G. S. Layard Life iii. (1892) 62, 
I had a brief flutter down to the coast of Devon. 1883 
E. Pennell-Elmhirst Cream Leicestersh, 376 The same 
fox . .had given us a first flutter across the country. 

2. An agitated condition, a state of tremulous 
excitement. Esp. in phrases, to be in, fall, put, etc. 
into a flutter. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) I. xvi. 107 No emotions, 
child! no flutters! 1780 Mad. D’Arblay Diazy May, 
A strain of delight . . that put her into a flutter of spirits. 
1818 J. W. Croker in Croker Papers (1884) Sept., The 
flutter of her nerves . . makes her very miserable. 1840 
Dickens Old C, Shop xxi, He immediately .. fell into a 
great flutter. 1887 Pzfor Nellie (1888) 99 No wonder poor 
Adela’s pulse was all in a flutter. 

b. A disordered or untidy state. 

<7x823 Mrs. Sherwood Hozdston Tracts II. xxxi. 9 Let 
me never see this room in a flutter. 

T3. Ostentatious display, fuss, sensation, show, 
stir. Esp. in phr. To make a (or their') flutter '. 
to make a noise in the world. Obs. 

1667 Pepys Diary 30 Aug., I never knew people in my 
life that make their flutter, that do things so meanly, 1692 
Bentley Boyle Lect. 58 They would make a mighty 
flutter and triumph. <71700 Pope Artemisia 24 A stately, 
worthless animal .. All flutter, pride, and talk. 1812 
Examiner Oct. 652/2 The fanfarronade and flutter of 
the favourite Hussars. 1822 Hazlitt Tabled, Ser. ii. 
xviii. 11869) 369 Why then all this flutter. 

4. An attempt or ‘shy Vat anything; an 
exciting venture at betting or cards. 

1874 Slang Did. s.v., ‘ I’ll have a flutter for it ^ means I’ll 
have a good try for it. 1S80 Payn Confid. Agent 1 . 134, 
I am not funky of you at any game, and I want a ‘ flutter 
1883 Echo 26 Feb. 4/2 (Farmer), I fancy the animal named 
will at any rate afe»r<i backers a flutter for their money. 

5. attrib. and Comb., as flutter-headed adj. ; 
flutter-pate, a flighty or light-headed person; 
flutter- wheel (see quot. 1874). 

1892 Ld. Lytton King Pof>py Prol, 248 The snowy-vested 
*fluLter-headed flower. 1894 Yellow Bk. Apr. 63 Only 
foots and *flutterpates do not seek reverently for what is 
charming in their own day. 1858 Simmonds Did. Trade, 
*Flutter-wheeL 1874 Knight Did. Mech. I. 894 Flutter 


wheel, a water-wheel of moderate diameter placed at the 
bottom of a chute so as to receive the impact of the head 
of water in the chute and penstocli, 

Fllittei? (flsp'tai), v. Forms : i flot(e)orian, 
3~4 flot(t)eren, -in, -yn, (4 flooter,) 4-6 floter, 
-tre, 4~7, 9 Sc. flotter, 6- flutter. [OK.flotorzan, 
a frequentative formation on floi- weak-grade of 
root of flJotan Fleet v.J 

1 1- intr, I'o be borne or lie tossing on the waves; 
to float to and fro. Obs, 

a xooo Gtoss. Prndeniius (Record) 150 Flotorode,_/ 5 rr/wr 
flzictibzts. <7x290 Y. Eng. Leg. L 304/153 And so to floteri 
in grete se ! <7 X400 Desir. Troy 12524 AH the freikes in 

the flode floterand aboue. <71470 Henry BW/ac-r vii. 12x0 
Vij thousand large at anys flotcryt in Forth. 1506 Guyl- 
FORDE Pilgr. (Camden) 67 We . . laye and flotred in the see 
ri^ht werely by reason of the sayd tedyous calme. a 1800 
Szr P, Spence xv. in Jamieson Ballads (i8a6) I. 160 Mony 
was the feather bed That flotter’d on the faem. 
fig. <7X000 iELFRic Horn. II. 392 Din heorte floteraS on 
Sissere worulde gytsunge, C1374 Chaucer lii. pr. xi. 

(Camb. MS.) 78 Either alle^ thinges ben referred and 
browht to nowht and floteryu with owte goueimour . .or [etc.]. 
1313 Douglas ivl Prol. 164 Thow aid hasart lychour 

. . 'i'hat flotteris furth euermair in sluggardry. 

2. Of birds, etc.: To move or flap the wings 
rapidly without flying or with short flights; to move 
up and down or to and fro in quick iirtgnlar 
motions, or hang upon wing in the air. 

a xooo Gloss. Prudentms (Record) 150 Flotorodon, preevo- 
lant. C1340 Cursor M. 1781 (Trim) pe foules fiotered ]:»o on 
he5e. XS35 Coverdalb Isa, xxxi. 5 Like as byrdes flotre 
aboute their nestes. 1602 MARSTON.riwA <$■ Mel. iv. Wks. 
1856 I. 45 Troopes of pide butterflies, that flutter still In 
greatnesse summer. 1719 De Fob Crzuoe (184.0 > I.xv.252 The 
parrot, .had fluttered a good way off. 1824 Byron fuan xv. 
xxvii, March, my IMuse ! If you cannot fly, yet flutter. 1850 
McCosh Div. Govt. in. 11.(1874)345 Like the moth fluttering 
about the light which is to consume it. 2S70 Morris Earthly 
Par. III. IV. 204 The belfry.. Fluttered a bout,. By chatter- 
ing daws. 

tz-ansf and fig, <71449 Pecock Repr. x. xvi. 91 He flotereth 
not so ofte aboute the eeris of the lay peple. 1391 Sidney 
Astr. <$* Stella cviii, My yong soule flutters to thee his 
nest, a 1680 Butle;r Rem. (1759' II. 80 He flutters up and 
down like a Butterfly in a Garden. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. 
Der. IV. Ixi. 212 Hans’s talk naturally fluttered towards 
mischief. 

b. To move with a light quivering motion 
through the air. 

1853 C Bronte Villdie iii, An etching, .happened to 
flutter to the floor. 1866 Geo. Eliot/''. Holt (1868) xo Here 
and there a leaf fluttered down. 1873 Ouida Pascarcl I. 19 
Paper money fluttered to her feet. 

C. quasi-zfrtzwj. with adv. or prep., expressing the 
result of a * fluttering’ movement. 

1600 F. Walker . 9 /. Mandexzille 152 a, They choppe 
dowue into the Snowe, fluttering the_ same ouer them with 
theyr winges. 1789 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Ep. to falling 
Mbits. Wlcs. 1812 II. 125 So they, like Moths, may flutter 
life away. 1793 Cowper Beauts Reply 15 When your Unnet 
. . Had fluttered all his strength away. 1844 Alb. Smith 
Adv. Mr. Ledbury I. xiv. 103 Seeds, which the bird had 
fluttered from his cage. 

3. transf. To move about aimlessly, restlessly, 
sportively, or ostentatiously ; to flit, hover. 

1694 tr. Milton* 5 Lett, State (1851) 372 Now he resides at 
Pans, or rather flutters unpunish’d^ about the City. 1734 
Pope Ess. Man iv. 196 One flaunts in rags, one flutters m 
brocade. X779 J ohnson Lei. to Mrs. Thrale 25 Oct., i hope 
Mr. Thrale. .at night flutters about the rooms. 1877 Black 
Green Past. xHv. (1878) 354 She had kept fluttering about 
the hall, bothering the patient clerks with inquiries. 

4. To move about or to and fro with quick vibra- 
tions or undulations ; to quiver. Of the heart or 
pulse : To beat rapidly and irregularly. 

1361 Becon Sicke Mannes Salve Wks. 1564 II. 220 My 
toung flottereth in my mouth, my hands tremble & shake 
for payne, <2*661 Fuller VVorthies (1840) HI, 513 The 
weight [of a cloak] is diffused in several parts, and, fluttering 
above, all of them are supported by the clouds. 1712-4 
Pope Rape Lock i. 90 Teach . . little hearts to flutter at^a 
Beau. 18x5 Shelley A lastor 659 The pulse yet lingered in 
his heart. It paused — it fluttered. 1820 Keats Eve St. 
Agnes xl, The arras . . Flutter’d in the besieging wind’s 
uproar. 1839 Kingsley Misc. (i860) II. 289 A few rags of 
sail fluttered from her main and mizen. 

b. Of wind or flame ; To blow or flicker lightly 
and intermittently. Of water : To ripple. 

1638 N. Rowe in Lismore Papers Ser. ii. (1888) IV. 3 
Once the winde fluttered a little, whereuppon vree went to 
sea. »8ir Pinkerton Petrol. II. 554 A light, accompanied 
by a flame, fluttering from time to time on the surface. 1821 
Clare Vill. Mitts; r. 1 . 46 Down the rock the shallow 
water falls, Wild fluttering through the stones in feeble 
whimpering brawls. *878 Browning Poets Croisic vi. Any- 
how there they [tongues of flame] flutter. 
fig. 1844 Mrs. Browning Drama of Exile Poems 1850 1 . 
32 Its meaning flutters in me like a flame. 

tc. Music. (See quot. 1819.) Ohs. 

1739 R. Smith Harmonics fed. 2) 97 They do not heat at 
all, like imperfect consonances, but only flutter, at a slower 
or quicker late according to the pitch of the sounds. *8x9 
Rees CycL, Flzttier in Mztsic, is a term applied by Dr. 
Robert Smith.. to the fluttering roughness in the sound of 
two notes which are discords to each other. 

5. To tremble with excitement; to be excited 
with hope, apprehension, or pleasure, etc. 

1668 H. More Div. Dial. m. xxxiv. (1713! 273 O how do 
I flutter to be acquainted with this kind of People. 1734 
Richardson Grandison (1781) II. v. 73, I fluttered like a 
fool. *848 Thackeray Vatt. Fair Iv, Fluttering with her 
own audacity. 1865 Merivale Rotn. Emp. VHI. Ixv. 162 
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All the tribes of the far East were fluttering with the anti- 
cipation of his descent upon them. 

6 . ^rans. [causatimly). 

a. To cause to flutter ; to move (a thing') in quick 
irregular motions ; to agitate, ruffle. Also f to 
flutter (a thing) into rags, to pieces, etc. To flutter 
out\ to wear out by * fluttering’. To flutter the 
ribbands of [a coach') (slang) : to drive. 

3t6ai Markham Fowling If they [wild fowl] be flutterd 
or fleikt into any Riuer. 1644 Manvvayrikg Sea-mods Diet, 
S.V. Floane, The gust hath fluttred all the saile to peeces. 
2667 MiLTOisr /*. L. n. 933 All unawares, Fluttering his pen- 
nons vain. I746~7 Hkilvey Medii. (1818) i68 The gay butter- 
fly flutters her painted wings. 1771 Hull5‘2> J'F. Harrington 

I. 216, 1 have already fluttered out all the deaths I made up 
for first mourning, and must buy more. 1845 Pob Raven 
Poems (1859) 48 Not a feather then he fluttered. 1864 
EionSek. Days’x. ii, I used to flutter the ribbands of the 
London Croydon and South Coast coach. 2893 McCarthy 
Red D{a7nondsll, 20 Shining spaces of water fluttered by 
the passing oar. 

b. flg. To throw (a person) into confusion, agi- 
tation, or tremulous excitement. 

1664 Skakspere's Cor. (F. 3) v, vi._ii6 Like an Eagle in 
a Dove-coat, 1 Flutter’d your Volcians in Coriolus. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (x8ii) III. 39 You flutter one so! 
1784 E. Hazard in Belknap Papers iJLZ^i) I. 382, I am so 
fatigued and fluttered with my walk. 1864 Froude Skort 
Stud., Sc. Hist. (1867) 2 A work which, .fluttered the dove- 
cotes of the Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg. 1875 
JoWETT Plato (fid. aj II. 45 If 1 thought that your nerves 
could be fluttered at a small party of friends. ^ 

7 . intr, {slang). To ‘ to.'rS anything. 

1874 in Slang Did, 2895 Westm. Gaz. 31 July 3/ 1 The 
three American girls., were seen. . ‘ fluttering* for the upper 
berth in their cabin. 

riutterable (fl»*tsrab’l), a. [f. Flutteh v, 
-f-ABLE.] That may be fluttertd. 

1891 Sat. Rev. 5 Sept. 264/2 The matter has_ fluttered the 
always rather easily flutieraole dovecotes of Vienna. 
tFluttera’tion, [see-ATioK.] The action 
of fluttering ; the state of being fluttered. 

27S4 Richardson Grandison III. vii. 50 Such a Love as. . 
she had in her days of jdutteration, as she whimsically calls 
them. 277X Hui.1. Sir IV. Harrington IV. 172 Even I, 
who am .so much less concerned, am in a flutter a- 

tion about it. 2805 in Spirit Public ymls, (1806) IX. 265 
The names of Colonel, Major, and Captain scarce occasion 
the smalle.st flutteration. 

Fluttered (,fl2?*t3id),///. a. [f. Flutter v. + 
-ED 1.] la senses of the vb. both trans. and intr, 
(In quot. 3589 perh. used for Jittered.) 

2589 Nashe Anat. Absurd. Wk.s. (Grosart) I. 29 That 
those .. .shoulde preferre their fluttered sutes before other 
mens glittering gorgious array. 1773 Graves Bupkrosyne 
(2776) I, 18 The emblem of a flutter’d mind. 2813 Scott 
Rokeby iy. xxix, A fluttered hope his accents snook, A 
fluttered joy was in his look. 2878 Browning Poets Croisic 
33 His fluttered faculties came back to roost. 

Flutterer (fl»‘£3roj). [f. as prec. + -er k] 

1 1 - ? A vagrant. Ohs. rare. 

c 2450 Myrc 845 Of scoler, of flotterer, or of passyngere, 

2 . One who or that which flutters, lit. and jig . ; 
»|* a flirt. Rarely in sense. 

c 2726 Mrs. Delany xn Life ^ Corr, I. 133, 1 looked upon 
him as a flutterer, and was at a loss to know what his inten- 
tions were. 2748 Richardson Clarissa (2811) I. Hi. 13 
A man of morals, was worth a thousand of such gay 
flutterens. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xiv, Dingy, ill-plumed 
drow.syfiutterers. xt&z HarpedsMag. LX Y. 588 She watched 
the boat until the handkerchief flutterer was no longer 
seen. 

Fluttering (fl»*t3rig), vbL sb. [f. as prec,+ 
- 3 Na 1.] The action of the vb. Flutter in various 
senses ; an instance of the same. 

1382 Wyclip Ps. Hv [Iv]. 23 [22] He shal not 5itie in to 
with oute ende flotering ISfuXg.fl-uciuaiiotteml to the ri5t- 
wise. 24 . . Prose Legends m Anglia VIII, 285 Drowned’ in 
J>e floteryngis of }?i.s lyfe. ^ 1627-62 Feltham Resolves i, xi. 
200 The Bates and Flutterings of a Conscience within. 1729 
De Foe Cmisoe (1840) L xix. 341 It is impossible to express 
the fiuttei*ings of my . . heart. 2759 R. Smith Harmonics 
<ed. 2) 97 The flutterings and the beats of a tempered 
consonance. 2830 Tennyson Milled s Dan. 153, I watch’d 
the little flutterings, The doubt my mother would not see. 
2832 Lytton Eugene A. ii. iv. No fluttering of manner be- 
trayed that he [etc.}. 

Fluttering (fl2?*t3riq), ///. «. [f, as prec. + 
-lNCi- 2,] That flutters, in various senses of the vb. 
4:1374 Chaucer Boeth. in. metr. xx. 68 (Camb, MS.) To 
cornpowne werk of floterynge matere. 2590 Spenser F. Q, 

II. Hi, 10 Vain-glorious man, when fluttering wind does 

blow In his light winges, is lifted up to skie. 2625 Gill 
Sacr- Philos, iv. 43 That fluttering distinction. -will not 
helpe. 176a Falconer Skipwr. ii. 198 The fluttering 
sails expand. 2834 Medwin-^^k^/-??- Wales IL 315 The 
thick-heaved breath And , . fluttering pulse of death. 1863 
Geo. 'Khiox Romola IX. % a .mulberry-tree, .was now 

sending its last fluttering leaves in at the open doorways. 

b. Untidy. (Cf. Flutter sb, 2 b.) 

4x830 Mrs, Sherwood Hoidsion Tracis III. IxvH. 8 
She would idle, .and was very fluttering with her things. 
Hence Flutteringrly a^z'., in a fluttering manner. 
2829 WiFFEN Aonian Hours (xSso) 33 O’er her young 
more flutterin.^ly to brood. 2859 Massoh Brit, Novelists 
iv. 278 Of old it came flutteringly through prophets. 2862 
G. Meredith E. Harrington 11. xx. xgj Mxs, Hawkshaw 
began flutteringly to apologi.se. 

Flutterless (fl2?*t9jcles), a. [f. Flutter sb. + 
-LESS.] Not making a flutter, drooping. 

2873 Daily News 2x Aug., The clinging, flutterless pennons 
of the lances. 


Fluttermouse, dial, form of Flittebmouse. 
Fluttersome (fl»*t9isi5m), a, [f. Flutter v. + 
-SdME.] Inclined to flutter. 

189s Century Mag. Feb. 540 Beribboned, helaced, and 
very fluttersome. 

Fluttery t,fl»'teri), dr. In4flotery. [f. Flutter 
V. + -Y. 'j Apt to flutter, fluttering. Also flg. 

41386 Chaucer Nnt.’s T, 2025 With flotery herd, and 
ruggy asshy heres. 1823 New Monthly Mag. VII. 569 His 
patchy, fluttery, and undecided mode of handling. 2835 
J. Hewitt Anc. Armour I. 341 A light fluttery material. 
287s Browning Aristopk. APoL. 337 The fluttery tree-top. 
Fluty (fl? 5 *ti), a, [f. JCLUTE k] Resem- 

bling a flute in tone, flute-like ; soft and clean 
2823 New Monthly Mag. VIII. 39 As on the wind its 
fluty music floats. 2845 Alb. Smith Fort. Scatterg. Fatn. 
xxiii, A delicate fluty voice. 

Fluvial (flz^'vial). [a. Y, fluvial^ ad 'L.fluvidU 
is, f. jiuvius river.] Of or pertaining to a river 
or rivers ; found or living in a river. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. Ixv. (1495) 901 Yf 
fluuyall stones ben hette fyry hote and thenne quenchyd 
therin. 2399 A. M. tr. Gabelkoueds Bk. Pkysicke 33/ 2, lij 
pintes of fluvial water. 277S Romans Florida 316 This 
fluvial expedition. 2867 J. B. Rose tr. VirgNs Mndd 190 
I'he fluvial nymphs. 2875 Wond, Pkys. World I. i. 39 The 
descent of fluvial ice frequently causes great disasters. 

Fluvialist (fli^'vialist). [f. prec. + -IST.] One 
who explains certain phenomena in geology or 
physical geography by the action of exi.sting streams. 

2829 Proc. Geol. Soc, I. 145 He fW. D. Conybearej first 
offers some introductory remarks on the opposite theories of 
the fluvialist and diluvialist. ^ 

Flu'viated, a, [f. \a.flumat-us soaked in a 
river, river) -f-Eok] Overflowed by a 

river, marshy. 

2807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. i. iv. 129 A bank over- 
looking the low fluviated ground of the river. 

Fluviatic (fl«vii3e‘tik),d!. [ad. L. flumdtic-tis, 
i.fluvius river.] Growing or living in streams. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, /7«z/iVfri4A 1828 in Webster. 

Fluviatile (fl^wiatil), a, [a. Y .fluviatile, ad. 
L.flumdtilis, i. fluvius river.] Of or pertaining to 
a river or rivers ; fonnd, growing, or living in rivers ; 
formed or produced by the action of rivers. 

2599 A. M. tr. Gabelhoueds Bk. Pkysicke 48/1 Madefye a 
little linnen cloth in Fluviatile water. 1682 Chetham 
Angler’s Fade-m. xi. § H2689) 110 Fishes, whether Marine 
Fluviatile or Lakish. 1774 Strange in Phil. Trans. LXV. 
45 It [buccinum] is of the fluviatile kind. 1823 W. Buck- 
land Reliq. Diluv. 164 The mud.. is evidently fluviatile 
and not diluvian. 2878 Huxley Physiog. 134 The river is, 
itself, a powerful agent of direct denudation — fluviatile 
denudation as it is sometimes termed. 

't Fluvia'tiou, Obs. rare~''^, fas if ad. L. 
'^jluvidiion-em, f. fluvidius\ Fluviated.] The pro- 
cess of steeping (flax) in water. 

a 2682 Sir T. Browne Tracts 54 This was the first pre- 
paration of Flax, and before fluviation or rotting. 

Fluvicoline (fl«vi*k^lin, -oin), a. [f. mod. L. 
fltwicol-a {i. fluvius river + coi^re to inhabit) + 
-iNB.] —Fluvial, Fluviatile. 

In some mod. Diets. 

Fluvio- (fl 27 ‘vii?), used as combining form of L. 
Jiuvius river, as in jaiu’vio-mariiie a., an epithet 
applied to deposits fornaed by river-currents at the 
bottom of the sea; also quasi- j'A ; fluvio’meter, an 
instrument for measuring the rise and fall of rivers ; 
flxt:vio-terxe‘Strial a., pertaining to the land-sur- 
face of the globe and its rivers. 

1848 Craig, Fluvio-marme, 2852 E. Forbes in Wilson & 
Geikie Mem. xiv. (1861) 505 The fluvio-raarine portion of 
them [the Eocenes]. Ibid. 509 The whole series of fluvlo- 
marines. 1863 Lyell Antig. Man xi. (ed. 3) 204 The 
fluvio-marine bed of Abbeville. 1865 Livingstone Zatnbesi 
iii. 70 The only fluviometer at Tette. .was set up at our 
suggestion. 2885 Gill xn Proc. Biol. Sac. IL 30 (Cent.) 
The marine realms, .are entirely independent of the fluvio- 
terrestrial. 

t FlnviO'Se, Ohs.'~‘^ [as if ad. L. yiuvids- 
us, i.fluvhts river : see -OSB.] (See quot.) 

2727 Bailey vol, II, flowing much, 

t FltLvious, a, Ohs.--*^ [f. as prec.; see 

-ous.] (See quot.) 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Fluvtous, flowing much. 

Flux ifl»ks), Forms ; a. (sense i only) 4-7 
flLix(e, flyx(e, (6 flyefces); jS. 5-7 fluxe, (5 
flokes), 4- flux. [a. Yx.flux, ^ Yr. flux, Sp.fluxo 
(now fliijo in senses i and flux from Fr.), It. 
flussoi'-h. fluxus {u stem), f. fluh'e (Lat. root 
yiugv-) to flow. The early form flix proceeds from 
the Fr. pronunciation with u.] A flowing, flow. 

I. in physiological sense. 

1 . An abnormally copious flowing of blood, excre- 
ment, etc. from the bowels or other organs; 
a morbid or excessive discharge, sflec. An early 
name for dysentery ; also f red flux, f flux of blood, 
bloody flux {zi. Bloody C. 2 ). 

a, 2382 Wyclif Matt. ix. 20 A womman that suffride the 
[2388 blodi] flix, or rennynge, of blood twelue ^eer. 2447 
Bokenham (Roxb.) 32 The reed flyx. .Sodeynly 

dede Austyn so sore oppresse, 2577 B, Qooge Heresback's 
Husb. IV. (2586) 287 They [Bees] feed so greedilie, as they 
fall into a Flix. 2600 Holland £-27/7 in. xiii. (1609) 2367 
j note, Hee [Trajan] . .died, .of a flixe 0? blood. 266s Manley 


Grot ms* Leno C. Warres 317 Both of them bred a sad 
Disease among them, with a great Jh'lix. 

(8. 1377 Langl. V’. A/. B, .XX 80 Kynd conscience. ..sent 
forth his foreioures, feures & fluxes, c 1450 tSi. Cut fiber t 
(Surtees) 3548 He was lange seke in jje flokes. 2597 Gerarde 
He7’bal{xCi'i6) 713 Agrimony boiled in wine and clrunkehelpes 
..hepaticke fluxes in old people. 1708 Swift 
1708 Wks. 1755 II. 1. 153 It (his death] seems to be an effect 
of the gout in nis stomach, followed by a flux. 2777 Watson 
Philip JI. (1839) 103 Rendered unfit for action by a bloody 
flux. 2807 Vancouver .^jrr/4. Devon {xZxd) 3'^7 A flux or 
scowering is the complaint to which these animals are by 
far the most jiable. 2834 Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anal. (1874) 
65 Fluxe.s will be active or pas.sive, according to the kind of 
byperaeniia which occasions them. 

b, transf. A ‘ running ’ from the eyes or mouth. 

2377 Langl. P. pi. B. V. 179 Whan I drynke wyn at eue, 

I haue a fluxe of a foule mouthe, wel fyue dayes after. 
2721 Steele Spect. No. 95 f 3 This Flux of the Eyes, this 
Faculty of Weeping. 

2 . A flowing out, issue, discharge (of humours, etc.) 

2447 Bokenham Seyniys (Roxb.) 9 The margaryte, if of 

blood descende Gret flux, is good it to amende. 2363 
T. Gale Antidot. i. i. 2 Compoundes. .whiche doe..staye 
the fluxe of humours. 2630 Bulwer Anthroponiet. Yxti., 
Here Female.s ..do by Art that monetlily Flux prevent. 
1734-64 Smellie Midwif. I. 206 Several ingenious theories 
have been erected to account for the flux of the Menses. 
2877 F. Roberts Handbk. Med. L 27 The same condition 
leads to a watery flux. 

•f b. That which flows or is discharged. Obs. 

2382 Wyclif Ezek. x.xiii. 20 As fluxis, or rennyngis, of 
hor.sis[ben] the fluxis of hem. 2600 Shaks. A. V. L. in. ii. 
70 Ciuet is of a baser birth than Tarre, the verie vncleanly 
fluxe of a Cat. 2654 Trapp Cotmn. Job v. jo Raine is the 
flux of a moist cloud. 

II. gen, 

3 . The action of flowing. Now rare in lit. sense, 

4 1600 Norden Spec, Brit., Comno. (1728) 64 At the heade of 

this baye . . is a poole^ of fresh water, notwith.standing the 
often fluxe of the sea into it. 2638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(ed. 2) 68 The river Ravee. .after a stately flux of three 
thousand English miles.. flowes into Indus. i748i?4^!i‘. 
p.arthq. Lmia 93 Fire to subsist requires a Flux of Air. 
i86a Tyndall Mountaineer, iii. 24 If one portion of the 
universe be hotter than another, a flux instantly sets in to 
equalise the temperature. 

transf. and flg. 2650-3; tr. Hales* Dissert, de Pace in 
Phenix 11708) I L_ 379 Which Consequence doth also flow by 
a fatal and inevitable Flux from that Doctrine of Fate. 
axqxx Ken Div. Love'N\s. (1838) 230, I love, and admire 
, . the perpetual flux of thy goodness on every creature. 
2865 6 H. Phillips A?ner. Paper Cttrr. II. 274 A flux of 
specie took place into the United States. 

4 . The flowing in of the tide. Often in phrase 
flux a 7 td reflux. 

262a in Law Times* Rep. LXV. 567/2 Lands within the 
flux and reflux of the sea. 2771 Act xx Geo. Ill, c. 45 
§ 35 Any Barge.. that shall not be navigated beyond the 
Flux of the Tide. 4x800 K. White Lett. (1837) 265 With- 
out any means of getting ashore till the flux or flood. 
2834 Tomlinson Arago’s Asiron. 257 The sea, .undergoes 
a flux and reflux as often as the moon passes the meridian. 

transf. zxxdflg. 2722 De Foe Moll Flanders (1840) 321 
A. .flux and reflux of fears and hopes. 2799 Vince Elem. 
Asiron. xvH. (2810) 259 The alternate flux and reflux of 
the liquid igneous matter. 2833 Thirlwall Greece I. iii. 
72 The flux and reflux of the nations which fought and 
wandered in the countries adjacent, 

6. A flowing stream, a flood. 

2637 Heywood Dialogues, fupiter ^ lo Wks, 1874 
258 Their waters keep a smooth and gentle course Not 
mov’d to fury. .When loud fluxes fall to swell their bounds. 
1769 De F'oe’s Tour Gt, Brit. III. 40 The Syfer Spring 
is the most noted, having now four Fluxes of Water. 
flg' *853 Thackeray Newcomes II. 264 The mouth from 
which issued that cool and limpid flux. 

b. transf, A continuous stream (of people). 

2600 Shaks. A. V. L. n i. 52 Thus miserie doth part The 
Fluxe of companie. 1663 Sir T, Herbert Trav. (1677) 
327 At the keeping of this Feast we beheld, .such a flux of 
Men, Women, Boyes and Girls. 

e. flg. A copious flow, flood (esf. of talk, etc. k 
2678 R. L’Estrange Seneca* sM or. 12702) 376 No Man takes 
Satisfaction in a Flux of Words, without Choice. 1722 De 
Foe Plague {x7'^g\ 22 The Court brought with them a great 
Flux of Pride, and new Fashions. 2817 Southey Lett. 
(1856) 111. 60 If 1 had my old flux of the Muse. 2835 M. 
Arnold A7'4w Sirens 295 This flux of guesses. 2875 F. Hall 
in Lippincoifs Mag, XV. 338/2 Neglecting the flux of ver- 
biage that engulfed it. 

6. The passing away (of life, time or a portion of 
time). Also, a i-assing period. Obs. 

i6ia J. Davies Muses Scccriflce Wks. (GrosarO IL 47/2 
Age to Death is but the Gally-slaue, that on a moments 
fluxe, whafts life to death. 1641 Smectymnuus F tnd. A 7isw, 
vi. 78 That which Hierome speakes in the present tense, as 
true in all the moments and fluxes of time. 2727-46 'I'hom- 
SON Sttmmer 35 Thus to remain, Amid the flux of many 
thousand years. 2759 Johnson Rctsselas iv, The moon 
by more than twenty changes admonished me of the flux 
of life. 

7 . A continuous succession of changes of con- 
dition, composition or substance. 

1623 Bacon Ess., Viciss. of Things (Arb.)569 The Matter 
is in a Perpetuall Flux. 2692 Locke Lowering Interest 
Wks. 2714 11. 32 What the stated rate of Intere.st should he, 
in the constant change of Affairs, and flux of Money, is 
hard to determine. 1726-7 Swift Gulliver in. x, The lan- 
guage of this country being always upon the flux. 1736 
Butler Anat. i, i. 27 The bodies of all animals are in 
a constant flux. 2862 Merivale Rom, Enip. {1865) III. xxvii. 
240 The perpetual flux of property from hand to hand. 1878 
Sully in Encycl. Brit. VIIL 755 Heraclitus conceives m 
the incessant process of flux in which all things are involved 
as consisting of two sides or moments — generation and decay. 
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*885 Clodd Myths ^ Dr, i. iii. 23 The languages of savages 
are in a constant state of flux. 

8. Naih, A continued motion (of a points 
[1597 Hooker EccL Pol. v. Ixix. § 2 Time considered in it 
selfe IS but the flux of that very instant, wherein the Motion 
of the Heauen be^an ] 1656 tr. Hobbes' Elem, Philos. (1839' 

-08 Rou'^'h and .smooth, .are not perceived but by the flux of 
a point, "that is to say, we have no sense of them without 
tiine. « 1696 ScARBURGH Euclid {xjos) 3 Hot that hereby 
a Line is A Flux of a Point, as some define It. 1796 
Hutton Math. Diet. 1. 484 s. v. Fluxion, A line considered 
a.s generated by the flux or motion of a point, or a surface 
generated by the flux of a line. 

b. " Fluxion 5. 

1878 Clifford Dyna-tnics i\. 63 This rate of change of a 
fluent quantity is called its fluxion, or sometimes, more 
shortly, its flux. 

9 . Physics. The rate of now of any nuid across a 
given area; the amount which crosses an area in a 
given time ; it is thus a vector referred to unit area. 

cfjiux, quot 1881. Flux of force ^ see 
quot. 1S85. 

1803 Tyndall Heat vli. § 268 The line of flux.. was 
parallel to the fibre. x88i Maxwell Elecir. <5- Magn. 
(1892) I. II The flux of heat in any direction at any point 
of a solid body may be defined as the quantity of heat 
which crosses a small area drawn perpendicular to^ that 
direction divided by that area and by the time. Ibid, 

If two of these surfaces intersect, their line of intersection 
is a line of flux. i88a Minch in UnipL Kinemat, 159 The 
fiux across each end of the tube would be zero. 1885 
W.ATSON & Burbury Math. Tk. Electr. Magn, I. 102 
Flux of Force.. This product, from its analogy to the flux 
of a fluid flowing through a small tube with velocity u 
is called the flux of force across d S. 

III. A state or means of fusion. 

f 10 . Liquefaction or fusion. In phr. in {the)fux, 
1684 tr. Bomt's Merc. Compit. vi. 199 The morbifick 
matter . . while it is in flux, is most dfestructive. 1799 
G. Smith Laborai. 1 . 107 Let it stand a little in the flux. 

11 . Metall. Any substance that is mixed with a 
metal etc. to facilitate its fusion ; also a substance 
used to render colours fusible in enamelling and in 
the colouring of porcelain and glass. Cf. Fluss sb.'i^ 
For black, crude, white flux : see quots. 

X704 W. Nicholson Diet. Chem., Crude flux is a mixture 
of nitre and tartar. 1763 W. Lewis Phiios. Cotmnerce 
Arts 68 Borax.. is one of the best fluxes for gold. i8a6 
Henry Elem. Chem. II. xiv. 586 The black flux is formed, 
by setting fire to a mixture of one part of nitrate of potassa, 
and two of bi-tartrate of potassa. .White flux is obtained by 
projecting into a red-hot crucible equal parts of the same salts. 
183a G. R. Porter Porcelain Gl.jt Fluxes which are ne- 
cessary to render these [coloursl fusible. 1875 Fortnum Mco‘ 
jolica I. 8 Lead has been found in some of the blue coloured 
glazes of Babyloni?i, and. .probably employed as a flux, 
b. collect. Substances used as fluxes. 

1890 Kapunda Herald 26 July 2/6 The Trade in Flux. 
The following are the quantities of flux dispatched from the 
Kapunda Railway-station. 

IV. 12 . -Flush fSo F.,;?'wx.] 

1798 sporting Mag. XII. 142 The flux [in game of Am- 
bigu] is four card.s in the same suit. 

V. 13 . attrik and Comb., as flux ale, ale likely 
to cause diarrhoea; flux-powder (see quot. 1704) ; 
flux root, * the Asclepias tuber osa from its use in 
dysentery and catarrhs ’ {Syd. Soc, Lex., 1884) ; 
flux-spoon (see quot. 1874) ; flux- or flix-weed, 
the plant Si^mbrium Sophia, formerly a supposed 
remedy for the flux or dysentery. 

1743 Land. Country Brew. I. (ed, 4) 53 Brewers Ser- 
vants, who formerly scorned what they then called *Flux 
Ale. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn.,* Flux-powders 
Powders prepared to facilitate the Fusion of the harder 
Metals. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech, I. 894/2 * Flux-spoon, 
a small ladle for dipping out a sample of molten metal to be 
tested. 1578 Lyte Dodoens i. Ixxix. 117 The seede of 
‘’'Flixeweeae or Sophia, .stoppeth the bloudy flixe, X878 
Britten & Holland Plant-n., Flixweed or Flixwort. 

(flipks), < 3 !. Obs. [sid, lui. fuxus, -p-pl. B.dj. 
i. fluere to flow.] That is in a state of flux ; ever- 
changing, fluctuating, inconstant, variable, ^ 

<2 1677 Barrow Wks, 1716 HI. 61 Considering, .the 

flux nature of all things here, a 1735 Pope & Arbuthnot 
Mart. Scribl, i, xiii. (1741) 44 A Corporation, .is. .a flux 
body. 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. xxi, 318 The record. . 
was more serviceable, .in a dead and immutable language 
than in any fl.ux or living one. 1797 Sir G. Staunton .< 4 ft. 
Ld. Macartney" s Embassy (1798) III. 420 The form of those 
characters has not been so flux as the sound of words. 
Pllix (flz^ks), [f. Fluxj^.] 

I. In medicine. 

tl. trans. To treat medically by subjecting to 
a flux; esp.io salivate. Also, of food or drink: 
To produce a flux in (a person) ; to purge, Obs. 

1666 W. Boghurst Loimographia (1894) 40 Many people 
being fluxed with quicksilver for the Pox. 1684 tr. Bonet's 
Merc. Compit. xvii. 592 The Bone must be taken out . . 
the Ulcer cleansed and the Body fluxed. 1711 Swift ymL 
to Stella 15 Feb., She’ll be fluxed in two months. 1756 
Nugent Gr. Tour IV. 21 Their small wines.. will certainly 
flux you, if you drink too plentifully of them. 1768 Foote 
Devil 2 Sticks iii. Wks. 1799 II. 275 Full power . . to pill . . 
flux.. and poultice all persons. 1785 Grose Diet, Vulg, 
Tongue, Flux, to salivate. 

t fisp - ; also to clear of. Obs. 

1651 R. Waring fT. Cartwright 38 in CartwrighPs 
Comedies ■>^6b, To cure the Itch, or flux the Pen. 1660 
Charac. Italy 12 Praying for the Dead, which doth so flux 
the pocket. 1664 Butler H7id. ii. i. 362 Twas he that gave 
our Senate purges. And fluxt the House of many a Burgess. 


<x:x688 Villiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Poems (177:) X40 E'en 
gentle George (flux’d both in tongue and. purse) Shunning 
one snare, yet fell into a worse. 

f e. jocosely, (See quots.) Obs. 
axj6^ Black Bob IVigxV, But what can Saliva- 

tion do? It [a wig] has been fluxt and refluxt too. ^1785 
Grose Diet. Fulg. 'Tongue s. v., To fiux a wig, to put it up 
in curl, and bake it. 

f d. intr. To submit to treatment by fluxing. 
Obs. 

1693 Shadwell Volunteers iv. i. Would not flux because 
times were unsettled. 1707 J. Stevens tr. Quevedds Com. 
IVks. (1709) 326 A young Wench fluxing wr the Falling- 
sickness. 17SS Lady M. W. Montagu Lei. to Ctess Bute 
22 Sept., His natural spirits gave him. -cheerfulness when 
he was fluxing in a garret. 

flg, 1733 Pez>ol7ition Politicks v. 3 This place [Purgatory] 
of late Years Priests have found, For sinning Souis to flux 
in till they’re sound. 

2 . dial, and slang- (obs.). (See quots.) 

1785 Grose Diet, Vulg. Tongue, Flux, to cheat, cozen, or 
overreach. 1875 Sussex Gloss , P'lux, to snatch at anything. 

II. In etymological sense, 

3 . inlr. fa. Of a person: To bleed copiously, i 
{pbs.‘~^^ b. To issue in a flux, flow copiously. 

1638 A. Read Chirurg, xxvi. 192 The wounded party 
doth flux to death most commonly before any Chirurgeon 
can come to stay the bleeding. 1823 Lamb Lei. B. Barton 
21 Nov., Once fix the seat of your disorder, and your fancies 
flux into it like so many bad humours. 1869 Blackmore 
Lortia D. i. The invading waters, .fluxing along the wall. 

III. In ancient Chemistry and Metallurgy. 

4 . trans. To make fluid, fuse, melt. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch, v. in Ashm. (1652) 79 Liquors 
helpeth to flux and to flowe Manm things. ^ 1:666 Boyle 
Orig. ForittesSf Qunl. 260 Sea salt, if it be distill'd alone. . 
is apt to be fluxt by the heat of the fire. 1762 Gentl, Mag. 
102 An intense equal heat, .fluxes the oar. 1883 Nasmyth 
Autobiog. vi. 105 The walls under the intense heat, were 
fluxed and melted into a sort of glass. 
flg- 1754 Shebbeare Matrimo7ty (1766) I. 79 The Alloy, 
which was fluxed out of him, left so little of the Original 
remaining, that [etc.], i860 Emerson Cond, Life i. (1861) 
29 Every solid in the universe is ready to become fluid on 
the approach of the mind, and the power to flux it is the 
measure of the mind. 

5 . To treat with a flux (see YhJJXsb.ti); to heat 
in combination with a flux. 

1781 Diet. Chem. in J. T. Dillon Trav. Spain 233 note. 
If. .cobalt, .be fluxed like other metallic calxes, it will be 
reduced to a semi-metai. cxjgo Imison Sch. Art. II. 151 
To melt the copper as fluid as possible, and flux it with the 
black flux. 1802 Ann. Reg. 780 The highest finished ware 
..is. .returned to the enamel kiln, where the colours are 
fluxed six or seven times. 

absol. 1872 W, S. Symonds Rec. Rocks ix. 306 These lower 
limestone beds are used for fluxing. 

6 . inir. To become fluid ; to melt. 

1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chyjn. 14 Firing [it] strongly in 
a crusible until it flux. 1789 G. White Selhome iv. (1853) 
2t The sand, .fluxes and runs by the intense heat. 

Hence rin'xiiigr pp^- 

1702 De Foe Reform. Manners i. 190 From the fluxing 
Bagnio just dismist. 17x1 E. Ward Quix. 1 . 71 As Fluxing 
Patients. .Suck Broatlis and Cordials thro’ a QuilL 


t Fluxa-tion. Obs. [f. Flux v. 4 --ation.] 

1 . Treatment by fluxing : see Flux v.\. 

1656 S. Holland Zara (1719) 140 A drawl'd Prostitute, 
fitting her self for Fluxation. 

2 . Flowing or passing on. 

1710 Leslie Vind. Short Metk. with Deists Wks. 1721 I. 
121 They [the Siamese] believe no God, but a continual 
fluxation and transmigration of Souls from eternity. 

t Fluxed, ppl- Ct. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ED 1.] 

1 . Caused to flow ; flowing, weeping. 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves i. Ixxxix. 137 That God is 
merciful, that will admit offences to be expiated by the 
sigh, and fluxed eyes, 
a. Salivated. 

a 1679 Earl Orrery tr. Guzman i, I spit Verses faster than 
a flux’d Wencher does his Rheum. X730 Swift Death 4r 
Daphne xxxvii, No new-fluxt Rake shew'd fairer Skin. 

Fluxible (flt?*ksibT). Obs. ox arch. Also 5 
flu-xyble, 7 fLuxable. [a. OF. fluxible, ad. late 
'L.fuxibilis, f. flux- ppl. stem of flu^e to flow.] 

1 . Apt to flow ; fluid. 

1551 Records Cast. Knowl. (1556) 141 The water beynge 
a lyquideand fluxible bodye, can not be stayed by his owne 
partes. 1605 Timxe, Quersit. 11. i. 105 Salt, by the vehemencie 
of the heat of fire, is to be dissolued, moulten, and made 
fluxible. 1726 Leoni tr. Alberti's Archit. I. 45/2 Stones . . 
are created by Nature, .of a liquid and fluxible substance. 
flg. 1660 Milton Free Commw. 437 Good Education., 
ought to correct the fluxible fault* .of our watry situation, 
b. Of a watery consist ence; hence, pliable, supple. 
x6o7 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (X658) 408 Not a fluxible or 
loose fat like the fat of Lambs, but a solid fat, like the fat 
of Hogs. 1618 M. Baret Horsemanship i. 9 The ends of 
the fliht was rather to be hard and firme then soft and 
fluxable. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. x. 366/2 At that 
Age all things are fluxible. . especially the Bones and Nerves. 

2 . Capable of being melted ; fusible ; liquefiable. 
1471 Ripley Coyttp. Alch. i. vl in Ashm. (1652) 130 We 

make Calxes unctious both Whyte and Red . . Fli^yble as 
Wex. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1638) 289 In them doth 
abound fluxible moisture, apt to be dissolved with every 
little heat. 1750 tr. Leonardus' Mirr. Stones 17 Minerals 
are of two sorts, some fluxxble or liquifi^ble and others not* 
quasi-^^. 1750 tr. Leonardi^s^ Mirr. Stones x j Dismissing 
the first Fluxibles, such as Gold. ^ 

3 . Liable to flux or change ; fluctuating, not 
permanent, variable. 


i’IiUXIOh. 

ss6i Eden A rie Hayeig. ni. it. 56 This is fluxible, wauering, 
and moueable. 16x0 Guillim Heraldry iii. v. (1660) 120 
Meteors ., be of nature fluxible, and nothing permanent. 
1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles vj. 517 Is there not a natural leuitie 
and vanitie in every creature which renders it fluxible, 
variable, and inconstant? 

Hence .Flu'aribly adv. PluxiM'lity, riu'xible- 
aess, the quality of being fluxible. 

1471 Ripley Coynp, Alch. vi. ix. in Ashm. (1652) 163 Every 
parte all fyre for to endure, Fluxyblyfyxe and stabuU in 
tyncture. 1574 Newton Health Mag. 38 It. , stoppeth over 
much thiiinesse and fiuxibilitie of blonde. 1651 Hammond 
Attsav. Ld. Fdikland vxu Wks. 1684 IL 693 The I luxibiUty 
of humane Nature Is so great, that it is no wonder if errours 
should have crept in. 1727 Bailey voI. 1 1 , Fluxibleness. 
1750 tr. Leonardud Mirr. Stones 20 Such humidity is dis- 
proportioned by the fiuxibility. .and therefore it resides more 
in one part than in another. 

Fluxile (£lt?'ksil), a. Obs. or arch. [ad. late L. 
fluxil-is, f. flux- : see prec. and -ile.] 

1. - Fluxible i. 

1605 Timme Quersit, ? n. iii. x 15 The which water, albeit it 
alwayes remaineih fluxile and liquid. 1(^1 French 
V. (1651) i6r, I extracted a good quantity of nitrous salt, 
which was almost fluxile. X702 R. Mead /V/rwr 114 The 
Mercurial Globules, .dissolve the Preter-natural Cohmsions 
of all the Liquors . . making them more B'luxile and Thin, 

2. -sFluxiblej. 

a 1654 Selden Engl. Epin, x. § 16 The fluxile nature of 
this deceitful prince [Eling John}. 1858 Bushnell Serm. 
Hew Life 212 Opinions, .are in a fluxile shifting state. 

Hence ritixi lity [see -itt], the quality or con- 
dition of being fluxile. 

1660 Boyle New. Exp. Phys. Mech. xxxiu. 240 The 
Weight and Fluidity, or, at least, Fluxility of the Bodies 
here below. 1707 Floyer Physic. Pulse-lVatch 37 The 
Fluxility, or thin consistence of the Blood. 1721 N . Hodges 
Hist. Acc. Plague 115 Salt adds to the Fluxility of Fluids. 
FlnscilLg (fi»'ksiq \ vbl. sb. [f. F'lux v. + -INO 1.] 

1. The action of the vb. Fltjx in various senses. 

1659 Heylin Animadv. in Fuller's App. hij. Innoc. 

(i 840< 313 An ordinary purge being sufficient for the one, 
whereas the foul body of the other doth require a fluxing, 
a 1734 North Z. 27^(1826) 353 A certain cure [for the mange] 

. . was fluxing with* mercury. 1777^ Watson in Phil. 7'rans. 
LXVIII. 875 The roasting or fluxing of an ore. 
b. ^4?«rr-^FLUX^^. II. 

1880 Lomas Alkali Trade 127 The amount of ‘ fluxings* 
should be kept as small as possible. 

2. attrik 2 Js> fluxing-material\ fluxing-bed, in 
the manufacture of soda, one of the two parts into 
which the sole of the furnace is divided. 

1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain <$• Gl. 264 Other descriptions 
. . do not contain aii equal abundance of fluxing materials. 

PIXLxioii (flp’kjaii). Also, 6 fluxion e, -yon. 
[a. Yx. fluxion, ad. L.. jdtixidn-em, f. fiux- ppl. stem 
ofyf/^^^ to flow ; see - ion.] 

1. The action of flowing; a flowing or issuing 
forth (of water, vapour, etc.). Also, continuous or 
progressive motion ; continual change. Now rare. 

1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. it. 333 Whlrlepooles, and fluxions 
are caused . . in the midde.st of the sea. 1003 Holland 
PlutarcEs Mor. 962 The fluxion of the odour comming 
from the beast. 1606 J. Davies Sel, Sec. Husb. Src. Wks. 
(Grosart) H. 14 If the fluxion of this instant Now Effect not 
U'hat, noght wil, that Time doth know. 1635 Swan Spec. 
M. V. § 2 (1643) 165 That [water] - . which . . hath some 
certain beginning of fluxion, xty 11. Hist. Philos. 

v.io In Sensibles neither magnitude nor quality is permanent, 
but in continuall fluxion and mutation, 1660 Ibid. ix. 550/1: 
The point by fluxion makes a Line. 1880 Blackmore M. 
Anerley I. viii. 92 Their bodies continually going up and 
down upon perpetual fluxion. 

flg. 1829 Gen. P. Thompson Exere.^if^Af* L The 
Catholics know that the fluxion of public opinion is in their 
favour. 

f b. = Effluvium 2 a. Obs. 

1603 Holland PhitarcKs Mor. 723 Those fluxions which 
rest upon waters, looking-glasses, or an y .such mirrors . 1655 
Stanley Hist. Philos, ii. (1701 > 65/1 Falling Stars are not 
fluxions of the aether extinguisht in the Air almost as soon 
as lighted. 1748 Hartley Man. i. iii. 33? The 

Rays of Light may be considered as a kind of Fluxions in 
respect of the biggest component Particles of Matter. 

2. Au excessive flow of blood, * humour,' 
semm, etc. to any organ or part of the body. 
Also concr., the matter which flows. 

1541 R. Copland Galyens Terap. 2 B j, Yf the flux or 
rennynge wyll nat stop with sallies, seke the cause of the 
sayde fluxyon. ^1550 Lloyd Treas. Health (1583) A iij, 
Horsnesse, and continuall fluxion of snevill in old men. 
1601 Holland Plmy II. 559 It is the better for to represse 
the fluxion of humors into the eies. i6p Woodall Surg. 
Mate Wks. (1653) 75 Galles..cure fluxions of the gums, 
1746 Lady M. W. Montagu Let, to W. Montagu 23 Aug., 
I had so bad a fluxion on my eyes, I was really afraid of 
losing them. 1874 Roosa Dis. Ear’j$ A fluxion towards the 
labyrinth with serous exudation in the nerve structure. 
flg, 1796 Burney Metastasio II. 351 To attempt the cure 
of the eloquent fluxion to which he is .subject. 

3. * Flux I. 

*563 W, Fulke Meteors (1640) 53 b, The common dew 
drunke of cattell . .bringing them to a fluxion. *599 ^ 
GabelhoueP s Bk. Physicke 217/2 It prseventetli also, .super- 
fluous fluxione [of the menstrual lesl. 1657 Tomlinson 
Remds Dif. 165* This cures eroding fluxions. 1760-72 tr. 
Juan <$• Ullod's Voy.^ (ed. 3) II. 67 At Lima it occasioned 
constipations and fluxions, 

fd:. = Fusion. Obs, ^ ^ , 

*73* Bailey, Fluxioit (among Chymists), signifies the 
running of Metals or any other Bodies, into a Fluid, by 
Fire or otherwise, s 1848 in Craig. 
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FtUXIOHAL. 

5 . Math. In the iNewtoiiian form of the infim- 
tesinial calculus ; ‘ The rate or proportion at which 
a flowing or varying quantity increases its niagni- 
tiide’ (Hutton 

This is Newton’s own use of the word ; hut' the i8th c. 
writers on the Newtonian calculus used Jittjcion for what 
Newton called the ‘moment* of a fluent, and modern 
analysts call the ‘difTerential*. 

Corresponding fluxions, rates at which two interdependent 
quantities may change simultaneously, Secotid fluxion^ 
,the rate of change of the fluxion of a variable quantity; the 
second differential coefficient with respect to the time. 

1704 [see Differential B i]. 1706 W, Jones Syn. Palmar. 
Maiheseos 174 Let 4: be a Ratiuncula, or Fluxion of the 
Ratio of 1 to i+jr. 1806 Hutton Course Math. II. 287 
Rules. , for finding the fluxions of, all sorts of quantities. 
1828 Ihid. II 323 The fluxion found from a given fluent is 
alway.s perfect and complete. 

^ b. {the Method or Doctrine of ) Fhixiojzs 

is used as a name for the Newtonian calculus. 

The dh'eci and inverse method of fluxions are (apart from 
differences of notation) essentially identical with the difier- 
ential and the integral calculus respectively. ' 

170a [see • Differential _ A 1742 Watts Tmprov. 
Mind I. XX. 327 A Penetration into the abstruse Difficulties 
and Depths of modern Algebra and Fluxions, _ s8ia Cress- 
well Max. ^ Min. ii. ii. 1^7 Its [quantity’s] increase and 
decrease by motion, which is tlie foundation of the doctrine 
of Fluxion-s, 1830 Herschel Stud. Nai. Phil. in. iii. (1851) 
271 The method of fluxions, or, as it is now more generally 
called, the differential calculus. 1S74 Green Short Hist, ix, 
§ I. 59P Newton ., facilitated the calculation of planetary 
movements by his theory of Fluxions. 

H e. loosely. An infinitesirnal qiinntity. 

1846 De Quincey Ckrjsiiamiy Wks. XII. 234 The hour- 
hand of a watch — who can detect the separate fluxions of its 
advance ? 

6. Comb. ; fluxiom-stmctur© (see quot. 1890). 

1883 Geikie Text-bk. GeoL n. n. iv, 104 This is well 

shown by what is termed the fluxion-structure. i8go — 
CiotsS'bk.Geol. ed. Oi'^zifiFloov.-siructure, Flux ion-structure, 
an arrangement of the crystallites, crystals, or particles of 
a rock in streaky lines, .indicative of the internal movement 
of the mas.s previous to its consolidation, 
nnxional (fl27‘kj3nal\ a. [f. prec. + -al.] 

1 . Math. Of the nature of or pertaining to a 
fluxion or the method of fluxions, 

1748 Hartley Obsent. Man r. iii. 337 The Justness of an 
arithmetical . . or fluxional Operation. 182^ M itchell Did. 
Math, ^ Phys. Sc,f Fluxional Analysis is the analysis of 
fluxioms and flowing quantities, distinguishable from the 
differential calculus both by its metaphysics and notation. 
1828 HivTTOn Co7<rse Math. II. 321 Multiply every term by 
the fluxional letter. 

2 . Pertaining to, resulting from, or subject to 
* fluxion ’ or flowing, 

1827 CoxjEmoGE P em, (1836) I. 215 How are we to explain 
the reaction of this fluxional body on the animal ? 1842-3 
Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (1874) 134 The instability, or 
fluxional state, of all nature. 1862 F. Hall Hindu Philos, 
Syst. 36 Other effects besides the fluxional creation of the 
world are referred to. 

PlXLxionary (flz^-kjanari), a. [See -abt.] 

, 1 . Fluxional I. 

*73^ Berkeley Analyst § xo The great Author of the 
Fluxionary Method. 1763 W. Emerson Meth. Jncrent. vii. 
Some fluxionary quantitie.s have no fluents, but what are 
expre.ssed by series. 1831 Brewster iViyOT/ow (1853)1. ii. 35 
We find him occupied with his fluxionary calculus. 

2 . Of the nature of, or subject to * fluxion’ or 
continuous change, fluctuating. 

174S Lend. Mag. June 255/2 The general ferment., in 
matter, whereby all bodies are . . disposed to undergo those 
fluxionary changes necessary to their generation, growth 
and corruption. 1826 De Quincey in Blackw. Mag. XX. 
738 ^ Appeai-ances . . which, by their very essence, are 
fluxionary, become unnatural when fixed and petrified. 1841 
Blackw. Mag. XLIX. 416 All other wealth was fluxionary. 

riusioilist (fl^'kj^nist). [see -1ST.] One who 
uses or is skilled in mathematical fluxions. 

1734 Berkeley Analyst Qu. 43 Whether an Algebraist, 
Fluxionisc. .or Demonstrator of any kind can expect indul- 
gence for obscure Principles ? 1816 tr. La Croix's Diff. 4" 
Int. Calc. 620 The best argument of its utter insufficiency 
, .is derived from the practices of the fluxionists themselves. 
tFln'xive, a. Obs. [as if ad. L. Jltixwtts, f. 
flux- ppl. stem of fl-upre to flow: see-ivB.] That 
has the quality of flowing, apt to flow, fluid; lit. 
and fig. Also, fluctuating, variable. 

1397 Shaks. LovePs CompL 50 These often bath’d she in 
her .fluxive eyes. 1603 Drayton Matt in Moone 31X In 
fluxive humour, which is ever found, As I doc wane, or wax 
up to my round, x668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. m. 
viil 148 Thin and fluxive like water, a 1670 Hacket Cent. 
Sirm. (1675) 532 , 1 look not upon that which is fluxive and 
changeable. 1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. II. 332 The 
Fluxive Disposition, or the great Pox. 
t FiilEnire (fl 27 -ksiui). Obs. [ad. L. fluxUrafl, 
flux- ppl. stem of flttere to flow.] a. The quality 
of being fluid ; fluidity, b. concr. That which 
flows; a quantity of fluid matter ; sap. 

S. 1599 B. JoNsoN Ev. Man out of Hum. Induct., Why, 
Humor .. in it selfe holds these two properties. Moisture 
and Fluxure. ■ 

b. 1396 Drayton Leg. iv. 930 As in the pome, the Fluxure 
when we see Fills but the Straw, when it should feede the 
Eare. 1603 — Bar. Wars n. xvq^The swolne fluxure of 
the Clouds. 1622 — Poly-olh. xxvii. 375 Those Tree-geese 
. .which like a lelly first To the beholder seeme, then by the 
fluxure nurst, Still great and greater thriue. 

Muy, obs. var. of Fluey a. 

Muyd, Flwe, obs. forms of Flood, Flue, 


Mujeii, -on, obs. pa. t. pi. of Fly. 

ITwreis, obs. Sc. form of Floubish. 

Fly(fl9i), jAI Pi. flies (flaiz). Forms: fldos© 
(in comb, fldoh-), Norihumh. 

2- 4 fli^e, south. ylipyb, 3 £0056, flye, south, vlie, 

3- 4 south, vle^e, fleili, south, vleih., 3-7, 8 

Sc, fiie,, .4-9. north, and Sc. flee,; 4-5 flegh, (4 
flee3e,fleh,flei(g]ae, fley(o, flij), 5-7 flye, 7- fly. 
[Odd. fleoge’> flygCy wk. fern. (Northumb. ?str. 
masc.) = MDu. vlieghe (mod.Du. vUeg\ OH:G. 
fliogay fltuga (MHG. vUegey mod.Ger. fliege) 
OTeut, ^fleugbn-y f. root of '^fleugan to fly. From 
the weak grade of the same root comes the equiva- 
lent Scandinavian word, ON., Sw. flugUy Da, 
flue. 

The plural .form in -s appears in 13th c., but the original 
plural ending -» was not wholly obsolete in the 15th c.] 
f 1. Any winged insect; as the bee, gnat, locust, 
moth, etc. Obs.\ cf. 2, 3, 4 below, and Butterfly. 

C9S0 Lindisf Gosp. Matt, xxiii. 24 Latuas blindo gie 
woroias Sone flege. 1340 Ayenb. 136 He is ase ]>q smale 
u}e5e l>et make}> ^et bony. 1563 Hyll Art, Garden. (1593) 
36 Flies (with the long hinder legges). 1399 T- Moufet 
{title) Silkeworme.s and their flies. 1608 1 'opsell Serpents 
(1658) 653 The black Flies called Beetles. 1649 Jer. 
Taylor Gt. Exemp, 1. viii. 113 Eating Flyes and wilde 
honey. 1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy, n. 11711) 207 Here are 
divers sorts of Flies, as Butter-flie.s, Butchers-flies, Horse- 
flies. .1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1796) VIII. 149 The cold 
weather frequently comes on before the worm is transformed 
into a fly. ^ , 

b. A dipterous or two-winged insect, esp. of the 
family Muscidae. 

c 1000 jElfric Exod. viii. 29 For tie ic ^ebidde and 5eos 
fleoje faerb fram 5e. cxaoo Vices Sf Virtues (1888 ( 89 A1 dai 
Sar cumeo to J>ohtes, al swo do3 fli5en to sure. C1220 
Bestiary Til Sat Set fleges faren and fallen Ser-inne. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 5990 .Cott.) To-morn fleies sal be you 
fra. 1398 Tfevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxiii, (1495) 130 Bees 
and flyes haue no voys, but make a voys in fleenge. 1477 
Earl Rivers iCaxton) Dictes 72 The flye that setteth her 

? >011 corrupt thinges. 1513 Douglas xn. Prol. 172 

o knit hyr nettis . , Tharwith to caucht the myghe and 
littill fle. jeflis G. Sanuys Traev. 203 The infinite swarmes 
of flies that do shine like glow- wormes. X84X-4 Emerson Ess., 
Prtidence yDss, (Bohn) I. 94 Do what we can, summer will 
have its flies. 

0. pg . ... 

<2x223 Ancr, R. 290 [pes] dogge of helle. .mid his blodie 
vlien of stinkinde houhtes. c 1325 Coer de L, 2917 In whyt 
schetys they gunne hem wryen For the bytyng of his flyen. 
1607 Dekker Hist. Sir T. Wyatt 1. Wks. 1873 III. 84 The 
Fly is angrie, but hee wants a sting. 

d. A type of something insignificant. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 428 Wat was by strengbe worb? . . 
ywys nojt worb a flye. C1386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 272 
Aleyn answerde I count hyra nat a flye. 1529 More Cemf. 
agsi. Trib. 1. ii. Wks. 1123/1 Without which . . all the 
spiritual coumfort that any man maye speake of can neuer 
auaile a flye. 1794 Burns Phillyy happy he that day* 
X, I care nae wealth a single flie. a 1830 Hazlitt Convers. 
Authors, He would not hurt a fly. 

e. Phr. ; Fly in amber: s&o Amber 5. Fly on 
the {coach-') wheel (see quot. 1 870). To send axvay 
with a fly in one's ear : cf. Flea 4. To break, crush, 
a fly upon the wheel {Jig.) ; to spend a great deal 
of energy and labour upon something not worth 
it. Let that fly stick in (or to) the wall (Ak.) : say 
nothing more on that subject. Do'iit let flies stick 
to your heels: be quick. 

1606 Rel. Proc. agst. late Traitors Zz 4b, The princes . . 
sent away your second Mercury with a flie in his eare. 1695 
'N<ooxmK9.Ti Nat. Hist. Earth 11. (1723)82 Flyes. .that I have 
yet seen inclos'd in Amber, 1814 Scott Wav. Ixxi, ‘O whist, 
Colonel, for the love o’ God ! let that flee stick i’ the wa’.' 
1836 Going to Service iv, 44 Don’t let flies stick to your heels, 
and don’t let ten minutes get the start of you. x^o Lytton 
Money v. iii, I have the greatest respect.. for the worthy 
and intelligent flies upon both sides the wheel, a 1839 
Quincey Incognito Wks. XI. 2 To apply any more elaborate 
criticism to them, would be * to break a fly upon the wheel 
1870 Brewer ^ Fable, Fly on the coach wheel, 

one who fancies himself of xnighty importance, but who is 
in reality of none at all. 

f. Proverbs. 

a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. iio A flye folowethe tbe 
bony, a 1329 Skelton Replyc. 752 The blynde eteth many 
a flye. 1346}. Heywood Prov. (1867) 75 Hungry flies byte 
sore. 

2 . With defining word as blow-, flesh-, horse-, 
house-, sheep fly, etc. ; see those words. Black 
fly, U.S. (see quot.). Hessian fly (Cecidomyia 
Destructor), an insect that infests wheat, said to 
have been introduced into America with the Hessian 
troops, during the War of Independence, Spanisb 
fly == (Santharides. Tsetse-fly {Glossina mor- 
siians), a South-African fly which attacks cattle, 
a 1605 Montgomerie Fly ting w. Polwari 314 The feavers, 
the fearcie, with the speinSie flees. 1661 Lovell Hist. 
Anim. Min. Pref,, The pilularie beetle and Spanish flies. 
*799 G. Washington Let . Writ. 1893 XIV. 196 Letter 
rektive to the loss of his crop, by the Hessian fly, 1813 
J. Smyth Prod. Customs (1821) 59 Cantharides, commonly 
called Spanish Flies, Gold Regions S. E. 

Africa xoo A considerable portion of this step is infested 
with the Tsetse fly. 1889 Century Diet. ^.y. Fly, Black 
Fly, any one of the species of the genus Simulmm, some of 
which are extraordinarily abundant in the northern woods 
of America, and cause great suffering by their bites. 


5. In farmers’ and gardeners’ language, often used 
without defining prefix for the insect parasite chiefly 
injurious to the particular crop or animal indicated 
by the context ; the hop-fly, potato-fly, turnip-fly, 
sheep-fly, etc. Chiefly collect, in sing, as the name 
of the disease consisting in or caused by the ravages 
of these insects, 

n:i704 Locke Wks. (171^ III. 436 Before they come 
to think of the Fly in their Sheep, or the Tares in their 
Corn. 1707 Mortimer . //sifjrA 122 To prevent the Fly 
[in turnips] some propose to sow, Ashes with the Seed. 
*799 tfans. Soc. Encourag. Arts XVII. 47 An easy and 
efficacious method of destroying the Fly on Hops. 18x9 
Rees Cycl., Fly. .a disease incident to sheep, in consequence 
of their being stricken by a fly, which produces a sort of 
maggot, that eats into, and remains in the flesh. 1842 
Johnson FartnePs Encycl., Fly in Turnips {Altica 
fieonoruni) the vulgar name of a species of flea-beetle, which 
attacks the turnip-crop in the cotyledon or seed leaf, as 
soon as it appears. 1846 J. Baxter Prod. Agric. 
(ed. 4I II. 281 The marks left on the skin by the blows of 
the fly. 1888 Times 26 June 12/1 In some (hop) gaidens a 
good deal of fly exists. 

4 . Angling, a. An insect attached to a hook as 
a lure in the mode of angling called fly-fishing. 
1 b. An artificial fly, i e. a fish-hook dressed with 
feathers, silk, etc., so as to imitate some insect. . 

Often colled, in the phrase to flsh with fly, 

1589 Pappe w. Hatchet 3 , 1 doo but yet angle with a silken 
flye, to see whether Martins will nibble. 1633 Walton 
A ngler iv. 93 Or with a Flie, either a natural or an artificial 
Flie. Ibid. xv. iii Your gold, or what materials soever you 
make your Fly of. <*1740 Tickell Ep. to Lady bef 
Marriage 39 Here let me . . lure the trout with well- 
dissembled flies. x88i C. Gibbon Heart's Problem x. 154 
He., tossed it [fish] into his basket, and cast his fly again. 
flg. 1624 Fletcher Rule a Wfle i. i, Sit close Don 
Perez, or your Worship’s caught. I fear a Flye. 

1 5 . a. A familiar demon (from the notion that 
devils were accustomed to assume the form of flies), 
b. transf, and with allusion to the insect’s finding 
its way into the most private places: A spy (cf. F. 
mouche). e. A parasite, flatterer (cf. L. mused). 

XS84 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, in. xv. 51 A flie, otherwise 
called a divell or familiar. x6io B. Jonson Alch. 1. ii, 
A riflng flye : none o’ your great familiars. 1622 Bacon 
Hen. VII 241 There was this . . Good in his employing of 
these Flies and Familiars; that . . the .. Suspition of them 
kept , . many Conspiracies from beeing attempted, a 1643 
W. Cartwright Ordinary n. iv, He hath a Fly only to win 
good deaths. 1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. 179 These 
mercenary Flies, whether of State, or of Religion, are 
justly hatefull. 

6. Printing, a. A ‘printer’s devil* (cf. 5a). b. 
The person who takes the sheets from the press, 
the ‘ taker-off ’ ; also, that part of a printing machine 
which usually performs that office now. (Cf. Flyer.) 

a. X683 Moxon Printing 373 Devil,, the Workmen do 
Jocosely call them Devils; and sometimes Spirits, and 
sometimes Flies. X84X Savage Did. Printing, s. v., These 
boys are not now called devils, as in the time of Moxon, but 
Flies, or Fly Boys. 

b. ,*733 in Hone Every-day Bk. (1825-7) lb *240 The 
inferior order among us, called flies, employed in taking 
new.spapers off the press. X838 Timperley Printer's Man. 
113 P'ly, the person that takes off the sheet from the press 
in cases of expedition. X871 A mer. En^cL Printing, Fly, 
an invention for taking off or delivering the sheets from 
a power-press. 

1 7 . a. A ‘patch ’ for the face. [tr. F. mouche.] 
x6s8 White tr. A late Discourse X02 The patches and flies 
which she put upon her face. 

fb. Some kind of head-dress. Qi. fly-cap (in 
II below). Obs. 

*773 History of Lord Ainsworth I. X39 Her beautiful 
tresses were., fasten’d behind with a diamond comb; over 
which was plac’d a small French fly, ornamented with large 
sprigs set with brilliants. 1774 Westm. Mag. II. 259 Ladies 
. . still wear their hair low before . . Small flys, the wings 
very wide apart at the top, and very small and short lappets. 
T 8. With reference to a festival formerly observed 
by the Oxford cooks. Obs. 

On Whit-Tuesday the cooks ‘ marched in silken doublets 
on horseback to Bartholomews or Bullingdon Green jfo fetch 
the fly and ‘ on Michaelmas Day they rode thither again 
to carry the fly away*. See Aubrey Rem, Gentiiisme 
(1881) 202 (written in 1686); Aubrey supposed the sense to 
be that of 3 a above, 

cz6oz in Narcissus (ed. M. L. Lee 1893) App. ii. 32 They 
[the cooks] have sett a little porch before so great an 
house, and have called their show the flye. 1654 Gay- 
ton Pleas. Notes m. v. 99 The man that preaches the 
Cooks Sermon at Oxford, when that plump Societif rides 
upon their Governours Horses to fetch in the Enemie, the 
Flie. i66i“6 Nlocm Aniiq. Oxford {0.111. S.) 11. 3*5 
note. Many people resorted here [St, Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital] ; as the cooks bringing in of the fly. 

9 . slang. A policeman. Cf. Blue-bottle 2. 

X837 R. L. Snowden Magistr. Assist, (ed. 3) 446 A police- 
man, a fly, 

10 . attrib. &iid Comb. 

a. simple attributive, as fly-blight, -kind, 
-maggoty -screen, state, -wing] (sense 2) {tsetse-) 
fly-belt, -country', (sense 4) as fly-tackle ; (sense 6 b) 
as fly-pulley. 

1894 Westm. Gaz. 17 Nov. 5/1 The Beira line had now 
completely spanned the **fly' belt. 1887 Daily News 28 
June 2/5 The plantations in these districts being mostaffected 
b3r the fly blight’. 1891 Pall Mall G. 8 Dec. 1/3 When the 
railway . . has crossed the *fl.y country, 1691 Ray Creation 6 
The *Fly-kind, if under that name we comprehend all 
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®ther frying insects, x^z Jlnd. ii. 123 The *f!y maggots. 
187s Southward Diet. 'J 'ypo,S[r. s. v. Setting- the Fly, Let it 
run down the liy so that it is barely held by the *fiy pulleys. 
179* W. Bartram Carolina 83 When they appear in the 
*fiy state. 1834 Medwin Angler in Wales II. 113, I was 
half sorry that I had no *fly-tackle, and soon tired, c 14^ 
Ttnmeley Myst, 192. He settes not a *fie wyng hi Sir Cesar 
fuUe even. 

b. objective, (sense i b) as fly-breeder^ -fancier^ 
•kuntery -killer, -scarcTy ’^-way-driver, -whipper \ 
fly -catching vhl. sb. and ppL tLd].,fly-htmting gh\. 
sb. ; (sense 4) fly caster, -maker, -taker \ fly- 
-dressing, -making yhL %hs. ; fly-taking ppi. adj. 

i7^t Smollett Per. Pic. (17791 l Y.xciv. 144 ‘ I never dispute 
. .with the son of a cucumber/ said the *lfy-breeder. 170a 
C. Mather Magn. Chr. iv. >1853)^ H. 105 A certain soaring 
and serious gr^rness of soul, which rendered ^fly-catching 
too low a biisine.ss for him. 1890 Webster, Fiy-catching 
{Zo6l), having the habit of catching insects on the wing.' 
i885 j. H. Keene Fish. Tackle 202 There is no royal road 
to *fly-dressing however. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. 11779) 
IV. xciv. 145 The *fly-fancier. .accused the mathematician. 
1895 C. C. Birds abmit ns vf. 113 They are fly- 

catchers, not *fly-hunters. 1838 Dickens Mem. Grimaldi 
ii. He had been *fly-hunting with his friend. 1658 Rowland 
Monfet's Tkeat. Ins. 951 He was afterwards called by the 
name of Muscarius or *Fiy-kiIler. 1787 Best Angling 
(ed. 2) 77 Every man his own^*fly-maker. 1653 W'alton 
Angler iv. 113 The Art of *flie*making. ^ 1801--3 Daniel 
Fural Skcrlsll. 296 Hackles are a very important article 
in Fly-making. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Tran. (ed. 2) 68 On 
the left hand, Rajea Bousing *fly-skarer. 1889 Cefthtry 
Piet., *Fly-iaker, in angling, any fish that will take the fly. 
1840 Tickell in Jrnl. Asiat. Soc. Bengal IX, 705 The 
little *fly-taking Cyprinus, miscalled ‘ trout ' in Upper India. 
1658 Rowland Motif et'^s Theat. Ins. 951 Jupiter, called 
orroiu,ui.o?, or the*Fly-way-driver.^ 1873 Baker Nije Tribnt. 
viii. 134 The long tails of the giraffes are admirable *fly- 
whippers. 

c. iustrumental, fly-angling, f vbl, sbs., 
fly-bit, -stuck, -swarmed ad js. 

1653 Walton Angler iv. no These and the May-fly are 
the ground of all *fly-Angling, 1821 Clare VUl. Minstr. 
I. 203 Their *fly-bit hides. 1639 D. Pell Impr. Sea 417 
It is comparatixely but a. .meer *fly-biting to what they 
undergo. 1877 T. Baines Gold Regiotts S. R. Africa 151 
A *fly-.stuck ox. 1879 E. Arnold Lt, Asia 69 The *fiy- 
swarmed sweetmeat shops. 

11 . Special comb. ; fly-bat, a species of fly found 
in Barbadoes; fly-bird, a humming-bird (cf. F. 
oiseau-moziche') ; fly-blister, a plaster made of 
Cantharides', fly -book, a case in the foiin of a 
book, in ■which anglers keep artificial flies ; fly- 
bmsh, a brush for driving away flies ; fly-cage, 
a contrivance for catching flies ; f fly-cap, a kind 
of head-drcES (see quot. 1762); fly-case, the 
covering of an insect ; spec, the anterior wing of 
beetles, elytron ; fly-duster = fly-brush \ f fly- 
fringe (see quot.) ; fly-hook, a hook baited with 
a fly; fly-line, a line for fly-fishing; fly-nut (see 
quot.) ; fly-paper, a sheet of paper prepared to 
catch or poison flies ; fly-powder, a powder used 
to kill flies ; fly-rod, a rod for fly-fishing ; fly- 
slicer, slang (see quot.) ; fly-snapper, U.S., a 
name of certain fly-catching birds, {a) the genus 
Myiagra; {b) Fhainopepla niiens; fly-speck, 
-spot, a stain produced by the excrement of an 
insect; fly-specked, -speckled a., marked with 
fly-specks; fly-tier, -tyer, a maker of artificial 
Urns', so fly -tying vbl. sb. ; fly -time, the time 
when flies are to be met with or are troublesome ; 
fly-tip, -top, a top-joint used for fly-fishing; fly- 
water, {d) an infusion or decoction of flies ; (see 
quot. 1855) » fly- weevil, £ZX,the common grain- 
moth {Cent. Diet!) ; fly -whisk, 

an instrumentfor driving away flies. Also Fly-bane, 
-BITTEN, -BLOW, -BLOWN, -CATCHER, -FISH, etc. 

1750 G. Hughes Barbadoes 211 The *FIy-bats come from 
their lurking holes. ^ *782-3 W. F. Wartyn Geog. Mag. IL 
468 The *fly-bird is esteemed one of the most beautiful. 
1S43 Hood Elm Tree m. xxili, The Fly-bird flutters up 
and down, To catch its tiny prey. 1848 Kingsley Yeast xi, 
I put it in the squire's *fliy-book. 1888 J. L. Allen in 
Ceninry Mag. ft The abandoned '^fly-brnah lay full 
across his face. 1838 Dickens O. Twist xxxvii, A paper 
*fly-cage dangled from the ceiling. 1733 Gentl. Mag. 
XXIIl, 123/2 The ladies, .should not sacrifice the vigor 
of health., to a "^fly cap. *762 Land. Chronicle 16-18 
Feb.^ 167/3 'I li" Gap . . is fixed upon the forehead, 
forming the figure of an over-grown butterfly ..with out- 
stretched wings 1826 Miss Mitford FUlage 11. (1863) 
353 With powdered hair and fly-caps and lappets, i860 
Aferc. Marine Mag. VII. 270 The kahili is made of black 
feathers, fastened on a pole, much resembling a ■*‘fly-duster. 
i860 Fairholt Costume, * Fly fringe, a peculiar edging for 
ladies’ sleeves and dresses ; much worn in the early part of 
the reign of George III. 1706 R. H[ovvlett] Angler's Sure 
Guide 88 A middle-siz’d '^Flie-Hook. Ibid. 97 The '**'FIie- 
Line should be made very taper. 1834 Badham Halietit. 
ii. 19 Neither fly-rods, fly-lines, reels . . nor landing-net. 
1874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 896 "^Fly-nut, a nut with 
wings, to be twisted by the hand. 1831 Mayhew Lotid. 
Labour I. 435 *Fly-papers came, .into street-traffic, .in the 
summer of 1848. 1839 U re Diet. A rts, *Fly powder,^ the black 
coloured powder obtained by the .spontaneoiLS oxidizeraent 
of metallic arsenic in the air, 1684 R. H. School Reersat, 
149 The Line, .for the *Fly-Rod , . must be stronger than 
the first. 1843 Atkinson in Zoologist I. 294, I tapped it 
with the end- of myfl.y-rod. 1783 Grose Diet. Ifu/g. Tongue, 
‘‘"Fly siicers, life guard men, from their sitting on horse- 


back, under an Efrch, where they are frequently observed to 
drive away flies with their swords. 1895 C C. Abbott 
Birds about ns ii. 75 Well did the "^fiysnapper only make 
believe to launch out after insects? 1853 Ogilvie, Fly- 
speck. 1S83 Harper's Mag. Mar. 528/t A *fly-specked old 
engraving. 1881 Miss Laffan in Macm. Mag. XLIV. 388 
Pictures, yellowed by turf smoke and well ^fly-speckled. 
1851 D. Jerrold St. Giles 'v. 47 There are a thousand cracks 
and flaws and *fiy-spots upon everything about us. 1881 
Apr. 3/6 The. .cleverest *fly-tier in England. 1706 

K, HJowlett] a ngler's Sure Guide 86 This is their [Fishes’ j 
constant Course all *Flie-time. 1737 Ever Fleece 1. 366 
In teizing fly-time. 1706 R. H[owlett] Angler's Sure 
Guide 79 The Stock [of the Rod] borea no wider than 
to carry a Ground-top therein, or a *FIie-top, 1887 H. 
Cholmonoeley- Pennell Mod. Impr. Fkk. Tackle This 
branch of *fly-tying. 1815 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. L306, 

I should have recommended . . *fly-water for disorders in 
the eyes. 1833 Ogilvie Suppl., Ply-water, a solution of 
arsenic, or decoction of quassia-bark, for killing flies. 1789 

L. Carter in Trans. Amer. .Soc, I. 274 {title). Observations 
concerning the *FIy-weeviI that destroys the Wheat. 1841 
Lane Arab. Nis. 1. 132 A kind of ^fly-whisk made of palm- 
leaves. 

b. In various plant-names, as fly-agaric, Aga- 
ricusmuscarius^Yirz-'^kV.^ 1 c; fiy-dod, ragwort 
(Scnccio jacobsed)', fly-flower (see quot. 1878); 
fly -honeysuckle, {a') a variety of honeysuckle 
{Lonicera Xylosteum ) ; (<^) a species of Halleria ; 
fly-orchid, -orchis, a name for Ophrys niuscifera ; 
fly-poison, fly- wort (see qiiots.). 

1866 Treas. Bat., *P'ly-agarlc. 1826 ‘W’rLRR.AHAM Ckesh. 
Gloss. , *Fly-dod. . is usually co%'ered with a dusky yellow fly. 
1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. x^sx Orchis Myades minor, 
the lesser *FIye flower. 1878 Britten & Holl.and P/rtZiif-zL, 
Fly Flowers, (i) All specie.s of Orchis except O. mascula 
— GIou. . . {d)Pmnella vulgaris— GXoxx. 1819 JRees CycL, 
*Fly-honeysnckle. t86i Mrs. Lankester Wild Flowers 
71 Lonicera Xylosteum, the Fly or Upright Honey-suckle. 
1378 ^ Lyte Dodoens n. Ivi. 222 We may call it in 
English properly '’^flie Orchis, bycause al the kindes of 
Serapias Orchis, bane in all their floure.s the . . likenesse 
of^ one kinde of file or other. 1841 Maunder Sci, ^ 
Lit. Treas., Fly-orch/s, in botany, tliQ Orchis muscifera. 
1866 Tt'eas. .5<;/,,*Fly-poison, Ajmauthium muscaetoxiewn. 
*753 Chambers 0/<r/. Suppl. App., in botany, a 

name by which some call the lychnis of authors. 1866 
Treas. Bat., Fly-svorf, a name applied to those species of 
Catasetum formerly called Mlyanthus. 

Ply (fiai), sb.- PI. flies; in sense 3 b usually 
flys. [f. Fly z/.i ; many of the senses have no 
mutual connexion, being separate formations on 
the vb. OE. had^r^<? str. masc., action of flying 
= OHG. (MHG. vhic, mod.Ger. ON. 

flugr (mod.lcel. neut.) OTeut. ^flugi-z, f. 
weak grade of yieugan to Fly ; but it is doubtful 
whether this survived the OE. period.} 

I. The action of flying. 

1 . t The action or manner of flying, flight {ohs.). 
In recent use, an act of flying. 

a 1000 Crist 643 (Gr.) Se faela fusel flyses cunnode. a xooo 
Satan 112 (Gr.) Ic sceal on flys^ .. earda neosan.^^ C1423 
Fest. Ch. XXX. in Leg. Rood (1871) 221 he Egle is frikest 
fowle in flye, c 1630 Earl Wcstmmdand in F'umiv. Percy 
Folio 1. 300 On Bramaball more slice caused my flye. 17^ 
Nel.son in Nicolas Dlsp. (1845) L 178 Indignity offered 
under the fly of his Flag. 1828 Disraeli Infernal Mlarriage 
ni. iii. Novels (1881) 345 ’Twas an easy fly ; the chariot [a 
car borne by owls] soon descended upon the crest of a 
hill. 1887 Sporting Life zz jxxxieizfS A two miles pigeon 

fly* 

b. A flying visit, rare. 

1833 Mrs, C.A.ELYLE Let. 28 July, We have had. .no other 
visitors except . . my mother . . for a fly. 

c. slang. A trick, dodge. 

1861 [F. W. Robinson] No Church I. ix, 192 Who's put 
you up to that fly? 

2 . On the fly : orig. on the wing, flying ; hence, 
in motion, moving up and down. 

a. gm. slang == ‘ on the spree’. 

1851 Mayhew Land. Labour II. 51 Taking them on the 
fly ; which means meeting the gentry on their walk.s, and 
beseeching or at times menacing them till something Ls 
iven. 1855 [Burn] Autohiog. Beggar Boy 6 My father 
ad been on the fly in that town for nine or ten days. 
1868 Temple Bar Mag. XXIV. 538, I prigged an old 
woman’s poke on the fly. 189a Nation. (N. Y.) 4 Aug. 91/3 
To borrow the language of the sportsman, he may be said to 
have caught the Melanesian people ‘on the fly 

b. Baseball and (U.ri, only) Cricket : The course 
of a ball that has been struck, until it touches 
the ground. Fotil fly (see quot 1874). 

1872 O. W, Holmes Pend Break/. -t. v. (1885! 319 Catching 
a ball on the fly. 1874 Chadwick Base Ball Man. 43 
Ketchum. . wa.s caught on the fly. Ibid. 58 Any high foul 
ball, held on the fly, is called a foul fly. i88a Philad. Press 
32 Aug. 8 That usually reliable fielder muffed the fly. 

II. Something that flies, in various senses. 

3 . A quick -travelling carriage. 

fa. ‘A stage-coach, distinguished by this name, 
in order to impress a belief of its extraordinary 
quickness in travelling’ (J.\. Obs. exc. I/isl. 

3708 in Mem. % Hall 21 Fly, a Waggon, i.e. Country 
Cart. 3739 Gray Lett. Wks. 1884 III. 21 The parcel will 
come by one of the flies. 3774 Burke Carr. (3844) 1. 449 
A letter, .sent on Tue.sday night by the Grantham fly. 38x6 
Scoi'T Autiq. i, The Queensferry Diligence or Hawes Fly. 
3888 Burgon Lives xz Gd. Men f. iv. 3S6 He had travelled 
up from Northamptonshire in a fly. 

b. The name of a light vehicle, introduced at 
Brighton in 1816, and origuially drawn= or pushed 


by' 'men ; '-but a, horse' being soon employed, thef 
name was gradually extended to any one-horsd 
covered carriage, as a cab or fiansom, let out on. 
hire. Perh. .short for Fly-by-night, q.v. 

Local usage of the word varies ; in some places fly is 
confined to a ‘four-wheeler* ; but it is generally applied to 
a vehicle hired from a livery-stable, and not , plying for hire.; 

1818 C. Wright Brighton Axnbniaior 170 A nouvelle 
kind of four-wheel vehicles, drawn by a man and an 
assistant, are very accommodating to visitors . . They are 
denominated Flys. 1828 Scott flrnL (xSpo) II. 185 We 
then t*x>k a fly, as they call the light carriage.^, and drove 
as far as the Devil's Ditch. 3830 T. YLook fMa.yzveli 
IL ii. 53 One of the Brighton boatmen . . bid him [a 
hoy] go and get a fly . . he heard an additional direc-' 
tion . . not to bring a horse-fly._^ 3839 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 

1. 114 A fly (a little chaise with one horse', furnished us 
from a livery-stable hard by. 3844 Disraeli Contngsby iv.’ 
ii. Get a fly at the station. 1883 Lady Herbert 4 'A'M 318 
Soon after breakfast a fly at the door, to catch the 30.5a 
train. 

4. Something attached by the edge. Cf. Flap sb,^ 

a. A strip or lap on a garment, to contain or 
cover the button-holes ; hence something used to 
cover or connecL (see quot. 1884), 

3844 7 ? <§• Ord. Army 354 [Trousers] Open in front, 
with a Fly and Five Buttons. 3884 Knight ZJzci'. Mecli. IV. 
351/1 Fly, the fore flap of a bootee. A strip of leather which 
overwraps tlie front v^P and receives the strings or other 
fastening. 

b. In a tent : ‘ The sloping or roof part of the 
canvas’ (Yule); also, the flap at the entrance^' 
forming a door. 

1810 Williamson E. India Vade M. IT. 452 The main 
part of the operation of pitching the tent, consisting of 
raising the flies. 3840 E. E. N api er Scenes Sports Foreign 
Lands It. iii. 55 The fly and white walls of our tent. {Note,^ 
7'he roof or top part of the tent). i88a Cenitiry Mag. XX V. 
195 Two or three Indians, .peered through the fly, and then 
came in. 

C. Of a flag : {d) The breadth from the staff to 
the end ; {b) the part farthest from the staff. 

3843 R. H. Dana Seaman's Man. 105 Fly, that part of a 
flag which extends from the Union to the extreme end. 
3864 '?>ouf£.i.'L lIeraldiy Hist. <§• /^o/.xyiii. 286 The Pennon 
was small in size, pointed or swallow-tailed at the Fly. 

d. Theat. in pL The space over the proscenium, 
including the upper mechanism and the galleries 
on each side from which it is worked. 

1805 European Mag. XLVII. 447 A large portion of 
scenery from the top (called the flies) fell upon the stage. 
3859 Smiles Self-Help v. ( i860) 126 First working under the 
stage, then 1 ehi'nd the flies, then upon the stage itself. 1887 
Daily Tel, 27 May 3 Sparks fell from the flies upon the 
stage. 

6. In various technical uses. 

a. Naiit. A compass card: see quot 1610 and 
CAitDyA- 4. Hence, on a terrestrial globe ; The. 
set of rhumbs drawn from a selected point on 
the surface {pf.ohsi). Also, on a vane: ste quot- 
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1573 Digges Panfom. i. xxix, I ij h, It ls also requisiter 
that within Theodelitus you haue a needle or fly so rectified,, 
that I etc.]. x6io W. Folkingham Art o/S’um.'ey ii. vi. 56 
I'he File is a Card diuided into eight, sixteene, thirty two 
equall parts in the Limbe with competent exteniion to shew 
the Meridian and Coastages of the Plot. 1690 Leybourn 
Curs. Math. 61 1 Upon the top of the Box wherein the Fly 
and Needle is fastned. 1773 Johnson (ed. 4), Fly 3, that’ 
part of a vane which points how the wind blows. 3789-96 
J. Morse Am. Un. Geog. I, 49 Observe .. what rhumb of 
the nearest fly runs mostly parallel to the edge of the quad- 
rant. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Fly or Compass-Card. 

b. A speed-regulating device, usually consisting 
of vanes upon a rotating shaft, chiefly used in 
musical boxes and the striking parts of clock- 
machinery. 

XS99 T. M[oufetJ Silkwormes 35 Thy Springs, thy 
Scrues, thy roweils, and thy fiie. i8ia-6 J . Smith Pa^iorama, 
Sc. ^ Art 1 . 380 This fly strikes the air with so large a^sur- 
face, that the resistance it experiences prevents the train of 
wheels from going too fast, 1884 F, J. Britten Watch fr 
Clockm. 105 When the striking train is discharged it would 
run with increasing speed but for the fly. 

e, A fly wheel, a pair of weighted arms, or other 
device involving the same principle, used to regulate 
the speed of machinery. 

1648 Wilkins Math. Magich t. xiii. 87 A single hair 
fastned unto the fly or ballance of the Jack- 1703 Moxon 
Meek. Exerc. 49 The Fly is made sometimes with two, 
sometimes with four Arms from the Center. 1825 J, 
Nicholson Op>erat. Mechanic 51 A fly is sometimes . . 
employed as a collector of power. 1874 Knight Diet. 
Mechil. 895/r Fly ii, the swinging weighted arm of some 
kinds of presses. 

d. -Fanner 2. ^ ^ . 

1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813^ 127 Few winnowing- 
machines, saving a common whisk or fly, are used in this 
county, 1836 Penny CycC. V. 307 A winnowing machine 
with a fly and sieves is the only additional instrument. 

e. One of the cylinders of a carding machine, - 

1842 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XXI. 932/1 The worker next the 

dolTers is called the fly, from its great velocity. 1888 
R. Beau.mont Woollen Mamf. ii. 56 The doffer removes 
the fibres brought on to the surface of the swift by the fly.' 

f. In Knitting {machined. Spinning, IVeavmg 
(see quots.). Also in Hand-spinning', the spindle* 

1831 L. 1). B. Gordon Art Jml. Iliusi. Catal. x**/z 
Drawing out the fibre from the rock, and supplying it 
regularly to the fly, which is caused to turn rapidly and 
twist it into a thread or yarn. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech .,1 
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8^5/1 3 (Knitting-machine), another name for the Thatch. 

Ibid.^ Fly 4 (Spinning', the arms which revolve around the 
bobbin m a spinning-frame, to twist the roving or yarn 
which is wound on the bobbin. Ibid.^ Fly 6 (Weaving), 
a shuttle driven through the shed by a blow or jerk, 
g'. In the pianoforte (see quots.). 

3876 Stainer & Barrett Terms^Fly^^^ hinged 
Iboard which covers the keys of the pianoforte or organ 
when not in use. 1879 A. J. Hipkins in Grove Did. Mus. 

I . 619/2 A screw perforating the jack, tongue, or fly as it is 
variously called, of the grasshopper [in a pianoforte]. 

li. In a screw-log (see qnoti). 

1882 Capt. Moriartv in Encycl. Brit. XIV. 770/2 The 
* fly ' [of a screw-log] consists of a hollow copper cylinder 
about 9 or 10 inches long with four fins or blades placed at a 
given angle, causing it to rotate once in a certain distance. 

i. Metal-tvorking. An apparatus worked by the 
horizontal swinging of a weighted lever, for cutting 
out with a die pieces of metal of a required shape 
from a bar or sheet. 

1831 J. Holland Manuf. Metal I. 211 With a fly . . nails 
of almost any si2e or shape might, .he cut out of rolled metal. 

6. Waste cotton. Cf. Flue Fluff. 

1879 Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 274/1 Fly or short staple 
cotton, which has gathered below the machine. 1893 
EabourCom 7 mssion(j\QS&.,Fly.i\Qei%e.^Q'^ri. 

III. atirib. and Comb. (In many of these the 
jRrst element may be really the verb-stem.) 

7 . a. Simple attributive, as (sense 3 b) fly-horse, 
-J)ropruior, (sense 4a) fly-front, (sense 4d) fly- 
gallery, (sense 5 b) fly-flimon, (sense £ c) fly- 
pision, -screiv. 

1893 Tiniest July 12/2 This coat has a ^fly front buttoning 
underneath. i888_ Kobb^ in Scribner's Mag, IV. 437 'f'he 
*fly-galleries on either side, from the lowest of which the 
drop-scenes and borders are worked. 1891 C. T. C. James 
Fom. Rigmarole T34 That moribund *fly-horse. 1884 
F. J. Britten IVatch 4 Clockm. 106 [The] *Fly Pinion . . 
[is] the pinion in a clock which carries the fly. 1831 J. Hol- 
land Manuf. Meial^ I, 48 In which [cylinder] works a 
weighted, or what is called a *fly-pjstOD, 1845 P. O. 
Directory 6 Hmie Counties t%tji Box John, *fly proprietor. 
*831 J. Holland Metal ll. 152 In the production 

of boxes for *fiy-screws and others having several worms, 
b. objective, as (sense 3 b) fly-driver, (sense 
fly -finisher flyflnishmg\^.'=h. 

1^7 Alb. Smith Chr. Tadpole v, (1879) ?o Prejudices, 
which.. had .somewhat operated against the ^fly-drivers on 
the part of the family coachmen. 

8. Special Comb., as fly-ball (Base-ball), a ball 
that may be caught * on the fly’; fly -bill, a hand- 
bill to be scattered broadcast, also aitrib. ; fly- 
block (Naut.\ * the block spliced into the topsail- 
tye’ ( Adm, Smyth); fly-bridge - Flying Bridge ; 
jfly-eatfch (Base-ball), a catch 'on the fly’; fly- 
clock, a clock regulated by a fly, before the intro- 
duction of pendulums ; fly-eoach = Fly 3a; 
fly-cutter, a cutting tool driven at a high rate of 
speed; fly-door (Mining), a door opening either 
way; fly-drill (see quot.) ; fly-governor (see 
quot.) = FLY {-(jj fly-line, the line of flight 
taken by a bird in its regular migrations; fly- 
page, the side of a fly-leaf (see Fly-leaf) ; fly- 
penning (see qnot.) ; fly-piston (see quot.) ; fl.y- 
pole, « giant-stride \ fly-press, a screw press 
worked by a fly (see 5 c) ; fly -pulley, a pulley 
that maybe shifted along the length of a shaft; 
fly-punclimg press, fly-rail (see quots.) ; fly- 
reed. (Weaving), the reed of a fly-shuttle loom ; 
fly-rope (see quot.) ; fly-sail (Nautl), t ■^flying 
Jib; fly-shuttle ( Weaving) (see quot. 1874) ; 
fly-spring (see quot); fly-table, a table with 
flaps that may be let down; fly-tail, [/.S., a 
small gill-net without sinkers formerly used for 
catching perch, etc. (Cent. Bid.); fly-tent, ?a 
tent having a fly (sense 4 b); fly-tip, fly- title, 
fly-tool, fly -up (A^aut.) (see quots.) ; fly-wagon 
.^Fly 3 a. , 

1874 Chadwick Base Ball Man. 29 They should be . . ex- 
ceilent judges of *fly-balls. 3891 Daily News 28 Sept. 7/1 
A *fly-bill po.ster. 1841 R. H. Dana Semnads Man. 
Then, .reeve the other end through the *fly-block for a fall. 
1614 Sylves3'Rr Beihidids Rescue in. iioTh’ Engineer . . 
Brings here his *Fly*Bridge, there his batt’ring Crow. 1874 
Chadwick Base Ball Matt, yy Chances for *fly-catches 
from .short, high balls. 1830 Her.schel Stud. Nat, Pkil. 

II. vi. (1851) 178 By clocks he [Lord Bacon] could not have 

meant pendulum clocks, which were not then known.. but 
*fly-clock.s. 1818 Scott J/r/, i, The .slow and safe 

motion of the ancient AFly>coache.s. 1884 F. J. Britten 
Watch Clockm. xo'S Latterly cutters are often made 
double. 1851 Green well Coal-trade Terms Northumb, 
4 Durh., * Fly doors or ssoing doors. 1874 ^Knight Diet. 
Mech. 1 . 89s *Fly-drili, one having a reciprocating fly- 
wheel which gives it a steady momentum. 

one which regulates speed by the impact 
of vanes upon the air. 1884 H, Sehbohm Birds 
11 . 506 One of the fly-lines'* of this specios crosses the 
Bermuda Islands. 1892 J. Cave-Browne Hist. Boxley, A 
parish-register . , often contains on its *fly-pages chance 
notes and memoranda 1858 Simmonds Trade, Fly- 
penning, a mode^ of manuring land practised in England 
and in the colonies by folding cattle or sheep in rotation 
over different parts of it. 1884 J. J. Pope Number One iv. 
301 A fly-pole ’ and a swing should be in every playground. 
3819 Rees Cycl, The coining press or *fly-press. 38^4 
Knight Did. Mech. I. 896 2 Fly-press, screw-press in 
which the power is derived from a weighted arm, swinging 
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in a horizontal plane, as in embossing and die presses. 3884 
Health Exkib. Catal. p. Ivii/i Crank-shat t which carries 
*fly-pulley for transmitting the power by means of a strap. 
3874 Knight Did. Meek. 1 . 896 * Fly-punching press, a 
press for cutting teeth on saws and for other purpo.ses. 3855 
Ogilvie Suppb, *Fly-rail, that part of a table which turns 
out to support the leaf. 1863 J. Watson Art Weaving 126 
When Mr. Bullough introduced his Loom with the *Fly 
Reed. 1892 Lockwoods Diet. Mech. Engin. App., *Fly 
Rope, a term often u.sed to denote a rope of cotton or hemp 
used for telodynamic transmission of power. 1819 J. H. 
Vaux Mem. I. 65 With only a storm jib, and *fly-sail set. 
179s J, Aik IN Manchester 300 With the u.se cf the ^fly 
shuttle. 1874 Knight Did. Mech. I. 896 Fly-shuttle, a 
shuttle driven by a picker in contradistinction to one thrown 
by hand. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch Clockm. 106 [The] 
*Fly Spring., causes the outer cover of a watch ca.se to fly 
open. 1785 CowPER Let. to f. Newton 19 Mar., I’he *fiy- 
table was too .slight and too small, 3816 Keatinge Trav. 
(1817' II. 8 Three *fiy-teiits, with mattres.ses laid on the 
ground, accommodate six European.s. 3874 Chadwick 
Base Ball Man. 58 ^Fly Tip. This i.s a foul ball held by 
the catcher, sharp from the bat. 1888 Jacobi Printer'’ s 
Voc.y *Fiy-title, the half-title in front of the general title, 
or which divides sections of a work. 1839 Rees Cycl., 
^Fly-tool is a very light narrow wooden spade shod with 
iron, which the navigators of a canal use for cutting or 
throwing out any soft clay., or the like, 1867 Smvth 
Sailor's Word-bk., * Fly-up, a sudden deviation upwards 
from a .sheer line. 1827 Hood in Hone Every-day Bk, II. 
1547 The ponderous ^fly-waggon passed me. 

Fly (flsi), slang, fprob. f. Fly v.'^, though 
tlie etymological notion is doubtful.] 

1 . Knowing, wide-awake, sharp. Fly to (any- 
thing) : ^up’ to, well acquainted with, clever at. 

2811 Lexicon Baiatronicum s.v. Fly .. The rattling cove 
is fly; the coachman knows what we are about. 1825 C. M. 
Westmacott Spy 11 . 5 You are fly to cant. 1853 

Mayhew Land, Labottr II. 109 We’re rather ‘fly to a 
dodge 1852 Dickens Bleak House xvi, ‘ I am fly says 

Jo* 

2 . Of the fingers : Dexterous, nimble, skilful. 

1834 H. Ainsworth Rookwood in. v. No dummy hunter 

had forks so fly. 1839 Reynolds Pickw. abroad 224 We 11 
knap a fogle with fingers fly. 
ii. Comb, as fly -flat (see quot.). 

1889 B.^RfiiRE & Leland Slang, Fly-flat (Turf), one who 
really knows little or nothing about racing, but fancies him- 
self thoroughly initiated in all its mysteries. 

Fly 11 -^ Pa. t. flew (fi77;) ; pa. pple, flown 
(fljan). ¥osms'. Infln. 1 fleos-an 
norih. fidsa, Kettt. fliojan), 2-3 fleo(n, flon, (3 
fleoin, south, vleoin), fli(en, 3 fle 3 ( 3 i)en, Orm. 
fle3h.enn, 3-4 flei(e, fl.i5e(n, flihen, flyhen, 
south. vli5en, vlien, 4-6 fley(e, (4 flee^, fleighe, 
flei5, 5 flegh), 3-5 fleen, 3-6 fle, (4 south, vie), 
4 -7 flie, flye, (4 south, vlie, vly, £ flyyn), 4- 
(now only Set) flee, 5- fly. la t. a. sing, i fl^as, 
fl^ah, fl^Sj 2-3 fleh, 3 fleah, flesh, 3-4 flagh(e, 
fla3e, 4-6 flaw(e, 3-5 flegh (e, fl€3(e, flei(g)h, 
fleyghe, flei^, fligh, fly. pL i flnson, 2-3 
flo5ein, fln^en, 3 flu wen, 3-4 flow(e)n. 7. sing. 
3-5 flongh(e, 4-5 flou, flow, 5 flo^s, floy. 5 . 
sing, and pi. 5-6 fle we, (6 flue), 5- flew. Fa. 
pple. I flogen, 3 flo3en, 4-6 flowe(n, (5 flone, 
fioon, 6 fleen, flighen), 6-7 fline, flyen, flowne, 
(7-8 flew), 6- flown. Also weak/tf. i. (rare and 
chiefly for rime) : 4 flyghed, 5, 7 flyde, 7 Aide, 
flied, flyed. [A com. Teut. str. vb.- O'E. flcogan, 
flioian — Olhl%. fliaga, OS. fliogan (MDu. vlie- 
ghen, Du. vliege 7 i)=^OFiCf. fliogan (MHG. vlie- 
gen, Ger. fliegen), ON. fljtiga (Sw. flyga. Da. 
flyve), Goth, ’^iugan (inferred from (usflaugjan 
to lead forth in flight) :-~OTeut ^fleugan (flaug, 
flugum, flogono-) r-pre-Teut. '^plough-, plough-, 
plugh-. Not etymologically cognate with Flee v. 

The a forms of pa.t. normally represent, according to 
period and dialect, the and the 8 forms 

the OE. pi Jlicgon. The y forms are transferred to the 
sing, frorajhe pi. and the pa pple. The origin of the 5 form 
flevAe, which now alone survives, is more difficult to account 
for; possibly it arose from a confusion with Flow (OE. 
'^'SL.t.fliosu), with which this vb. had in the 15th c. come to 
coincide in thepa.pple; cf. however the somewhat similar 
phenomenon in the vb, slay, pa. t. slew, for which no 
parallel explanation can be given. 

With regard to the confusion between the verbs yfj/ and 
flee, see Flee.] 

I. 1. inir. To move through the air with wings. 
Also with adverbs, as about, away, forth, off, out, 
etc. As the crow flies \ see Crow jAI 5 c. 

Beowulf a’iTii (Cr.) Nacod niS-draca, nihtes' fleo^eS fyre 
befangen. .a 1000 Judith 209 iGr.) Ac him fleah on laste 
earn astes ^eorn. cii^s Lamb, /fovz. 329 Alle ke fu^elas 
k® flu^en bi kam lufte. c 1200 Ormin 5991 Forr aern raa‘,3 
he5he fieshenn. C1205 Lay, 3901 Her comen blake fle5fcn 
and flusen in mone esene. lapyR.GLOuc. (1724)29 Beter 
hym hadde ybe Haue bi leued ther doune, than ylerned for 
to fle. «330o Cursor M, 13449 (Gott.) Nane fat mai fli 
sua hei [als k® arnj <:333o R. Brunne (1810' 305 

Alsfieihes doun kfi fleih, ten kousand at ones, 1382 Wyclif 
Isa. vi. 6 Ther fiei3 to me oon of the serafyn. c 1430 Lydg. 
Min. Poems 186 From their lyme-twygges I will flee fer 
asyde. c Pilgr. Lyf Manhode i\. \\\. 1 icf 

aboue he skyes heyere fan eyker heroun or egret, c 1440 
Gesta Rom. xix. 335 (Add. MS.) The bridde . . flew \Cmnb. 
MS- fly] forthe. xsoo-20 Dunbar Poems xxii. 105 0 gentle 
egill I . . That of all fowlis dois heest fle. 1533 Anne 
Boleyds CoronaL in Fumiv. Ballads from MSS. L 380 
She bathe fleen long, Vneertain where to light, a 1649 


Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (xjii) 13 The feathered 
troops that flee, and sweetly sing. 1711 Addison Sped. 
No. 159 ? 8, I wished for the Wings of an Eagle, that I 
might fly away to tho.se happy seais. 1796 H, Hunter 
tr. St. Pierre's Stud, Nat. (1799) I. 580 On my approach- 
ing him, he [a butterfly] flew off. z8az Shelley Calderon 
I, 46 Would that my feet were wings, So would I fly to 
Livia. 

b. fig. ; esp. of fame, a report, etc. To fly high 
(or a high pitch) ; to aim at or reach a high pilch 
of action, feeling, etc. (cf. Flight sb. 3). Also 
To fly low : to avoid notoriety. To fly short of: 
to fail in mounting to the level of. 

cxzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 165 Alse ke fugeles. .swo do 3 kis 
mannlsse fiieS (ram iuele to werse. a 1225 Ancr. R. 152 
Bi nihte beo fleoinde ant .sechinde ouwer soule heouenliche 
uode. C1384 Chaucer //. Fame in. J028 Wenged wondres 
fa.ste fleen. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon i. 39 The 
renomme therof floughe vnto the duke. 1348 Udall, etc. 
Erasm. Par. Luke iv. 55 The fame which had to fore 
..flighen abrode. 1571 Hanmer Ckron. Jrel. (1633) 125 
The prosperous successes of Earle Richard, were no sooner 
effected, but fame flyed abroad, a tsgz H. Smith Serm. 
11866)11. 14 I’ry every piece of gold, when many Flemish 
angel-s fly abroad. 1608 Topskll Serpents (1658) 706 A 
Dragon, whereof their flyeth thi.s tale. 1611 Shaks. Cyrnb. 
HI. V. 61 Wing’d with feruour of her loue, she’.s flowne To 
her desir’d Pcsthumus, 1611 Bible Ps. xc. 10 Their 
strength.. is .soone cut off, and we flie away. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. x. 40 How short they flew of that 
spirit, .their weaknes.se sufficiently declared. 1653 Fuller 
Ch. Hist. IX. vii. § 9 Matters flying thus high, the Arch- 
Bi.shop .. conceived it the safest way to [etc.]. 1705 

Hickeringill Priesi-cr. 11. iv. 41 They fly High in their 
high-flown Divinity. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 194 ? 2 
When the Fame, says he, of this celebrated Beauty first 
flew Abroad. xjx 6 Bp. of Bristol Charge 19 Where a 
Mean is commendable, He must neither fly too High, nor 
creep too Low. 1827 Southey Penius. War 11 . 752 Those 
brethren whose piety flies the highest pitch. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. III. n. iv. 117 As for the elder Egalitd he flies 
low at this time. 1847 Tennyson Priuc. v. 271 She flies 
too high. 1859 — Elaine 1188 When did not rumours 
fly ? 

C. quasi7;'tz;«. ■with cognate object. 

1603 Shake. Macb. in. ii. 40 Ere the Bat hath flowne His 
Cloyster’d flight. 1609 A. Craig Poet. Recreat, 7 Want., 
makes my Muse so lowe a course to flee. 

d. In a few expressions, as The bird is or has 
flown (chiefly figl), To let (a bird)^, tne simple 
vb. is used = ‘ fly away ’. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. xcv. 75 They, .bonde it to the 
sparwes fete, and afterward lete hem flee. 1847 Tennyson 
Princess iv. 90 0 tell her, Swallow, that thy brood is flown. 
*855 — Maud xxii. 2 The black bat, night, has flown. 
a 1^1 Rossetti House of Life viii, Thank his wings to-day 
that he is flown. 

e. Of birds : To migrate or issue forth in a bo( 3 y. 
Cf. Flight sb^ 1 e. 

1766 Pennant Zool. (1768) IL 330 The wild birds fly (as 
the bird-catchers term it) during the month of October. 

f. Of fish : To spring from the water. Also in 
more litei al sense said of Flying-pish. 

1579 T. Stevens Lett, from Goa in Hakluyt Voy. (t^Sg) 
160 There is another kind cf fish as big almost as a herring, 
which bath wing.s and flieth.^ Mortimer in Phil. 

Trans. XXXVIII. 316 The Wings with which it flies in the 
Air are only a Pair of very large F'lnns. 1867 F. Francis 
Angling ix, >i88_) 336 Seeing the small fry flying from the 
water as though a pike were after them. 

2 . trans. (causatively). To set (birds) flying one 
against the other. Const, with. Also with away : 
To send flying away; to let fly. 

1607 Heywood Woman killed w. Kindn. 11. Wks. (1874) 
IL 96 Meet me to morrow At Cheuy-chase, He flie my 
Hawke with yours. 1845 Carlyle Cmww^// (1871) V. 58 
(Sp. xiii) Ordered to fly-away their game-cocks. 1883 C. J. 
Wills Mod. Persia 94 The pigeons are flown twice a day. 

3 . Hawking, a. Of the hawk : To gain by flying 

a position of attack. Const, at. To fly on head, 
to fly gross : Qyxo\%. 

1674 N. Cox Genii. Recreat. ii. (1677'' 164 Fly on head is 
mis.sing her Quarry and betaking her self to the next Check, 
as Crows (etc.l Ibid. 203 It is less difficult to teach a Hawk 
to fly at Fowl than. to. .love the Lure. 1677 Coles, AV y 
gross when hawks fly at gi'eat Birds, as Crane.s. 1684 
R. H. School Recreat, yZ Gerfaulcon will fly at the Hern. 
Saker, at the Crane or Bittern. T774 (Jor,DSM. Art/. Afw/. 
(17761 V. 131 They have been indeed taught to fly at game. 
1826 Sir j. S. Sebright Qbser%>. Hawking (1828) 57 , 1 will 
suppose that hawks are to fly three days in the week. 
flg. 1830 Sir J. Barrington /’<?rj. vS’/lY'/t-'A<?^ (ed, 2) H. 
186^ He had occasionally flown at higher game in the 
regions of poesy 1847 Marry at Chi/dr, N. Forest vii, 
Deerstalking is all very well, but I fly at higher game. 

b. causatively. Of the falconer: To cause (a 
hawk) to attack by flying. Also absol. and to fly 
with (a hawk). Const, at. 

1591 Florio Sec. Frnites 37, I loue to flie at the Partridge 
and at the Fesant. 1393 Shaks. 2 He 7 i. kV, 11. i. i For flying 
at the Brooke, I saw not better .sport these seuen yeeres 
day. 1638 Sir T. Herbert 7 ’^^ ted. 2) 233 Their best 
Falcons are out of Russia.. they fly them at choise game. 
1674 N. Cox Genii. Recreat, ix 6 yy} 187 At first fly with her 
at young Pheasant or Partridge. Ibid. 213 I'hey are flown 
at Field or Brook, a 1711 Ken Edmtmd' Poet. Wks. 1721 
II. 66 His Hawks he oft at Game Aerial flew. 1863 Kingsley 
Hereto, xxi, He flew his hawks at a covey of partridges, 
*879 Radcliffe in Encycl. Brit, IX. 9/1 Falcons or long- 
winged hawks are either ‘ flown out of the hood’ i. e. ub- 
hooded and slipped when the quarry is in sight, or [etc.]. 
fig. 1643 'DxQe.M Ohserv. Sir T. Brmvne's Relig. Med. 
10 Much lesse can it be expected that an excellent Physi* 
tian. .should, .flye his thoughts at so towring a Game. 


FLY. 

C. To chase with a hawk. Also of the hawk : To i 
attack by Ilyin". To Jly the river \ to chase water- 
fowl Toflytothemark\^tQ(\Viol.j%i^i, 

^1550 Greene Ft, Bacort xii, We'll fly the partridge, or go 
rouse the deer, a 1654 Sblden Tablc-t. (Arb.) 80 A Hawk 
that liyes a covey of Partridges. 1674 N. Cox GentL 
Recreat, it. (1677) 209 These Hawks do not fly the River. 
Ibid. 225 When she hath flown a Partridge to the Mark, 
she will not away until letc.]. X’jxq Apparition 30 So 
wary Hawks do fearful Pidgeons fly. 1879 Radcuffe 
in EncycL Brit. IX. 9/ 2 Rooks are flown in the same 
manner as herons. 1891 Hauting Bibliotk. Accijntraria 
Gloss. 226 Mark, to fly at, v. generally said of a Goshawk, 
when, having ‘put in’ a covey of i^artridges, she takes 
stand, marking the spot where they disappeared from view 
until the falconer arrives to put them out to her. 
fig, 163a B. JoNsoN Magn. Lady Induct., Fly every- 
thing you see to the mark, and censure it freely. 1691 
Dryden K . Arthur m. ii, Oh, still thou think’st to fly 
a fool to mark. 

intr. To pass or rise quickly in or through 
the air. Also with about, away, forth, off, out, tip, 
etc. To fly compass : see Compass C. 3 b, 

^ 1000 140 (Gr.) DaroS-a5sc fiu^on, hildenasdran. 

<;ii7S Lantb. Horn. 85 l>et smal chef pet Aid ford mid J>e 
winde. cizgo S. Fng.^ Leg. I. 45/377 Ore leuedi made }je 
soule a-non to j^e hodi a^en fleo.^ <^^^340 Cmsor M. 6381 
(Fairf.) Hit [^^r. the manna] flagh til ham als hit ware flour. 
1551 T. Wilson Logike (,1580) 43 Bullettes of Leade..fiie 
not into the Aire by their owne power. 1601; Shaks. All’s 
Well la. ii. 113 You leaden messengers. .Fly with false 
ayme. 1633 Shirley Vng. Admiral 1. i, Arrows that fly 
compass Arrive with . .happiness to the mark. 1665 Hooke 
llicrogr. 203 The spirit of Wine w'ould immediately fly 
away. 1697 Dryden Virg. Geoi'g. 11. 464 Golden Stars 
fl«w up to Light the Skies. 173a Berkeley Alcipkr. 
VI. § 14 That the volatile salt or spirit may fly off. 
1779-81 Johnson Life Drake'^\i%, IV. 44S They.. let the 
smoak fly out at tile door. 1785 Burns To jV. Simpson 
xiii, Blinding drifts wild-furious flee Dark'ning the day. 
1807 Hutton Cotirse Math. II. 264 Sou id flies, - at the rate 
of about 1142 feet in i second, 1819 Byron Juan ii. xi, 
The dashing spray Flies in one’s face. 1820 Scoresby Acc. 
Arctic Reg. I. io6 Fragments of ice flying in all directions. 
1860 Tyndall Giac. i. xv, 100 Fleecy clouds flew over the 
heaven.s. 

b. To leap or spring lightly, or vault over. To 
fiy the garter \ see Fly-tue-gartee. 

1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. 273 Friday.. flew over my outer 
Wall or Fence, 1791 G, Gambado Ann. J-/o2'sem. yi.(iSQg) 
94 When your hor.se has flown over a gate or stile. 1837 
Dickens Pickw. xxxviii, Who,, will ever employ a profe.s- 
sional man, when they see his boy. .flying the garter in the 
horse-road ? Mod. He flew over two backs at once. 

c. Of stairs : To descend or ascend without 
change of direction. Cf. Flight 7. 

1685 Temple Gardening Wks. 1731 I. 187 Many Stejjs 
flying on each Side of a Grotto. 1703 T. N. City C. 
Purchaser 248 Straight Stairs, .are .such as always fly, and 
never Wind. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 145 The stairs 
sometimes wind, and sometimes fly off from that winding. 

6. trails, fiausatively). a. To cause (a kite) to 
rise and maintain its position in the air. Also 
colloq. or slang, To fly a kite : to raise money by 
an accommodation bill ; hence to fly a bill. 

1739 Chesterf. Lett, (1792) I. xxxi. ro8 If you were to 
fly your kite. 1808 SpoHing Mag. XXXII. i8x In Ire- 
land flying the kite is used as a cant phrase for raising 
money on accommodation bills. 1833 Marryat P. Simple 
II. ii. 23 One of tlie amusements of the prisonei-s was flying 
kites. 1S48 Punch 27 May 226/r He never does ‘ a little 
discounting’ nor lends his hand to ‘flying a kite', i860 
Trollope Framley P. xxvil, Fly a bill, and let Tozer have 
it to get cash on it in the city ! 1875 Tennyson Q. Mary 
I. v, O Madam, You fly your thoughts like kites. 

b. To convey through the air. 

1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 23 Dec., The first wires were 
flown across by means of a kite. 

c. slang. I'o fly the mags: see qiiots. To fly 
a tile, to knock off a man’s hat. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Did., Fly the mags, to gamble, 
by tossing up halfpence. 1825 C. M. Westmacott Eng. 
spy 11 . 158 Another point of amusement is fiying a tile, or 
slating a man, as the phrases of the Stock Exchange 
describe it. 1838 H. Ainsworth Rookwood in. xiii, ‘ tty 
the mags .replied Rust ; ‘ if heads, we scrag him.’ 

Cl, colloq. To send (a letter) hastily. 

1846 Darwin in Lett. (1887) I. 351 Immediately 

that I hear I will fly you a line. 1859 Ibid, (1887) II. 160, 
6. intr. Of something attached by one edge or 
end, esp. of a flag, hair, a garment, etc.; To float 
loosely I to flutter, wave. colours. 

*6s9 D. Pell Sea 271 The Antient-staff, about 

which the ships-colours do fly. 1659 B. Harris Parivals 
/ ron Age 309 To . . march with drums beating and colours 
flying. 1725 Pope Odyss. xiii. 273 Around her shoulders 
flew the waving vest, 1782 Cowper Gilpin loi The wind 
did blow, the cloak did fly. 1794 Rigging 1 ^ Seamanship 
I. 214 Royals are set flying. 1797 Nelson 28 Nov. in 
Nicolas Disp. II. 455 A Captain was appointed to the Ship 
in which my Pendant flew. 1810 Scott Lady of L. ir. xxi, 
Loose on the breeze their tresses flew. 1880 Tennyson 
Def. Lucknow i, Banner of England . . Flying at top of the 
roofs in the ghastly siege of Lucknow. 

b. trans. To set (a flag) flying ; to carry at the 
mast-head; to hoist; occas. with out. Also, To 
set (a sail) loosely: see quots. 

1655 M. Carter Hon. Rediv. (1660) 187 From which time 
ever since they flye that Crosse in their Banners. 1794 
Rigging ^ Seamanship 1 . 166 Flying (ff Sails, setting 
them in a loose manner ; as royal sails without lifts. 1863 
Land. Rev. 10 Jan. 37 To sink, burn, and destroy every- 
thing that flew the ensign of the so-called United States of 
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America, 1885 Law Times 23 May 63/1 The steamship 
. . flying signals of distress. 18^ Kinglakk Crimea Vi II. 
300 She flew out the signal—’ Farew-ell ! ' 1887 Besant 

World went i, If they do fly the black flag, it is only 
[etc.].^ 

7 . intr. To move or travel swiftly, pass rapidly, 
rush along. Al^o with about, along, away, back, etc. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 21280 (Cott.) And [he quil} fleis wit-vten 
blin. XS13 Douglas ARneis iii. ii. no We. .with swift cours 
flaw throw' the salt see. 1563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 33 b, 

A w'hirlewind .. breaking forth, flyeth round like a great 
c«yt-wheele. a 1575 Gascoigne Pr, Pleas, Kenihv. A vj, 
The fierie flames, which through the waues so flue, c 1611 
Chapman / Had xvm. 191 So fear’d The fair man’d horses that 
they flew back, a 1667 Jer. Taylor Coniempl. State Man. \ 
I. v . (1699 54 A corrupt Humour . . which flies into the Heart. 
1703 Rowe Ulyss. u. i, 582 A Troop of Nymphs Flew 
lightly by us. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters I. 187 The pains 
. .wander, shoot, and fly about, sometimes with astonishing 
swiftness. 1782 Cowpek Gilpin 234 Six Gentlemen upon 
the road, Thus seeing Gilpin fly, 1842 Tennyson Day- 
dreatn, Artival iii. The colour flies into his cheeks. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. L 386 We fly from York, .to London 
by the light of a single winter’s day. i 85 o Tyndall Glac. 

H. i. 223 The velocity with which the earth flies tlirough space. 
1883 E. Pennell-Elmhirst Cream Leicestersk, 132 He had 
nev'er .seen hounds fly along as they did now. 

b. esp. of time. [With mixture of senses i and 
1 1 ; cf. fugit invida sdas.'] 

1597 Shaks. Lovers Compl. 60 That, .had let go by The 
swiftest hours, observed as they flew. 1712 Pope Messiah 
21 Swift fly the years, and rise th' expected morn ! 1800-24 

Campbell Poems, Song ii, 'l ime . - Flies like a courser nigh 
the goal. 1847 L. Hunt far Honey xii. (1848; 154 Time 
flies, and friends must part. 

tc. Of a Stage-coach : To ‘run \ Chs. 

1748 St. fames’s Even. Post No. 6039 Dover, and Deal 
Stage-Coaches, will continue Flying till the First Day of 
October. 

■fd, quasi-/r( 2 ; 25 ‘. To run over hurriedly- Olfs.—^ 

1389 Hay any Work 41 Your, .purciuantes flye citie & 
countrie to seeke for Waldegraue. 

fe. Fly \a)round \U,S. colloq.) ; to bustle 
about, besiir oneself, 

1851 Hooper Night at Ugly Man's in Wdw. Rugby's 
Hmb, 44 Old 'ooman, fly around, git somethin’ for the 
Squire and Dick to eat. 1871 Mrs, Stowe Oldiown Fires. 
Stories 63 He flew round like a parched pea on a shovel. 

8. Of persons and animals: To move with a 
start or rush ; to spring, start, hasten, rush. To fly 
to arms : to take up arms on a sudden. To fly in 
the face of', see Face sb. 4 b. 

1590 Spenser F. Q, i. ii. 17 The Sarazin . . Snatcheth his 
sword, and fiercely to him flies. 1768 Sterne Sent. foum. 
(1778) I. 118 The bidet flew from one side of the road to the 
other. 1782 Cowper Gilpin 163 The calender, .flew to the 
gate. 1824 Scott Redgauntlet let. xi, The nag began to 
spring, and flee, and stand. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey n. vi, 
In this dilemma he flew to his father. 1847 Mbs. A. Kerr 
Hist. Servia 185 In a violent commotion, they had flown to 
arms. 1854 Miss Manning Old Chelsea Bun-ho. vii. (1855) 

1 16 She flew up-stairs, without at all regarding the trouble. 
1881 Gardiner & Mullinger Shuly Eng. Hist, i, ii. 37 
Danes and English were especially ready to fly apart. 

b. To fly at, on, upon : to spring with violence 
upon, attack with fury, rush upon ; lit. and fig. 
Also {rarely) transf. of inanimate objects. 

1349 Coverdale etc. Erasnt, Par. i John iii. 15 He hath 
not thrust his .sword in him.. he hath not flowen upon him. 
1583 Rich Phylotus ^ Emelia (1835) 17 He seemed, as 
though he would haue fline vpon her in the streate. 1586 
Warner Alb. Eng. i. vi. Whom Cerberus forsaking 
then at Hercules he Aide. i6ix Bible i Sa^n. xv. 19 
Wherefore then didst thou .. flie vpon the spoile, 169a 
South 1 fohn iii. 21 (1737) II. xii. 464 When an en- 

raged conscience shall fly at him, and take him by the throat. 
1748 Anson’s Voy. m. ix. 393 One of them flew on the 
fellow who had the sword. 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia vi. 
xi, You.. never fly at your servants. 1807-8 Syd. Smith 
Plymley’s Lett. Wks. 1859 II. x6o/i If you have . . w'orried 
a mastiflf dog for years.. he flies at you whenever he sees 
you. 1834 Darwin in Life Sf Lett. (1887) 1 . 250 My ham- 
mer has flown with redoubled force on the devoted blocks. 
cx86o Miss Strayed Falcon in Hist, Dramas No. 

3 iGroombridge) 46 People came out of the dining-room, 
and Katie flew upon them. 1861 Dickens Gt. Expect, ix. 
My sister with an exclamation of impatience was going to 
fly at me. 

e. To fiy in or into (a passion, rapture, etc.) ; 
to pass suddenly into (such a state). 

1683 Hacke Collect. Voy. r. (1699) 32 Which made the 
other fly into a Passion with him. 1797 Scott Let. to Mrs. 
Scott in Lockhart Life viii, Without flying into raptures. . 

I may safely assure you, tliat [etc.]. 1819 Byron fuan i. 
liv. She flew in a rage. 1887 R. N. Carey Uncle Max xxii. 
vjh, I only flew into a passion, and asked her how [etc.]. 

d. To fly off', lit. to start away ; ‘to revolt' ( J.) ; 
fig. to take another course; to break away (from 
an agreement or engagement). 

X667 Milton P. L, vi. 614 Strait they changd thir minds, 
Flew off and into strange vagaries fell, 1713 Adoison Cato 
IV. 54 The traytor Syphax. . Flew off at once with his Nu- 
midian Horse. 1783 Mad. D'Arblay Diary 16 Dec., I was 
. .ready to fly off if any one knocked at the street-door, t8x6 
Sporting Mag. XL VIII. 173 From this agreement he flew 
off. 18^ H. Ainsworth foim Law nr. ii. Were 1 to ask 
for time, [Nicom^de] would inevitably fly off, and the 
affair would come to an end. 

e. To fly out : {a) to spring out, come out sud- 
denly; to rush out; (^) to ‘explode’ or burst 
out into extravagance in conduct, language, or 
temper. Const, against, at, upon (an object) ; into 
(action, language, feeling, etc,). 


PLY. 

(«) ri4oo Maundev. (1839) ^7 There fleigh out an 

Eddere right hidous to see. 1607 Shaks. Cor. i. x. 19 My 
valor, .for him Shall flye out of it seU'e. 1633 H. Cogan tr. 
Pima’s 7 'rav. xiv. 43 Eighty Mahometans came fiying out 
from under their hatches. 1726 Shelvocke i'oy. round 
World (1757) 163 Without fiying out of the bounds they bad 
prescribed to themselves. 

(b) 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav, (ed, 2) 84 Upon his., 
oath never more to fly out, is pardoned.^ 1649 Bp. Hall 
Cases Consc, 498 Impatient, .of their conjugall disappoint- 
ments, fly out into open contestations. 1667 Pepys Diary 
(1877) V. 394, I w'as troubled.. to hear my Lord fly out 
against their great pretence of merit from the King. x68i 
W. Robertson Phrased. Gen, (1693) 616 ‘'j’o fly out or 
squander his estate, 1779 Mad. D’x\rblay Diary Nov,, 
He constrained hiiuself from fiying out as long as he was 
able. 1865 Corfi/t. Mag. Oct. 390, I beg your pardon for 
flying out upon you so. x868 G. Duff Pol. Surv. 130 
Another friend, .has flown out to me at the action of the 
Radicals. 1884 Church Bacon iii. 62 She thought of die 
possibility of his flying out unexpectedly, .and attempting 
to serve her interests, not in her way, but in his own. 

9 . Of things : To be forced or driven off suddenly 
or with a jerk ; to start. Of a limb : To be parted 
suddenly from the body. Cmsk., from, out of. 
Also to send fiying, 

c X240 Ga%o. Cf Gr. Kni. 459 l>at ]?« fyr of i>e flynt fia^e fro 
foie noues. 1373 Barbour Bruce hi. 115 He raucht till him 
sic a dynt, That arme and schuldyr flaw him fra. (71440 
Generydes 2670 Mi swerd out of myn bond fiigh. 1533 Ld. 
Berners Hnon xlvi. 153 His hede fiewe fro hys sholders. 
1593 Shaks. Lucr. 177 From the could stone sparkes of fire 
doe flie. 1659 D. V&vl Irnpr, Sea 427 Then flye.s in his 
face all his whoring, swearing, lying. 1683 Waller Invas, 
'Turks 23 He Bassas' heads, to save his^ own, made fly. 
1796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery xxi. 321 Let it stand an hour 
before you open it, lest it fiy in your face. _ 1847 Porter 
Big Bear etc. 132 Thar, they ve got him agin, and 
now the fur flies. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tonis C. xx, 
‘Oughter see how old Mas’r made the fle.sh fly.’ 1879 
F, POLLOK Sport Brit. Burmah II. 149 Up would go the 
elephant's hind leg, sending the pig flying. 1885 Spectator 
30 May 698/2 The engine minder who goes to the parish 
doctor because a spark has flown in his eye. 

b. fig. Of money : To be rapidly spent. 

1632 Rowley Woman never vext n, Marry her, and let 
her estate fly. 1635 N, R. Camden's Hist. Eliz. an. 5. i. 48 
Edward Earle of Oxford iwho set his Patrimony flying). 
1663 Sir T. Herbert 'TrazK (1677) 97 In this resolve she lets 
her I’reasure fly. ^ 1840 Lady C. Bury Hist. Flirt iv, I shall 
certainly make his money fly, 

c. With, various advbs., about, back, off, otit, up, 
etc. t To fly off', (of cannon) to be fired. 

<7x340 Cursor M, 1769 (Fairf) pe fire flaghe out with 
konder and raine. c 1430 Syr, Gener, (Roxb.) 5934 Of his 
sheld floy of a grete caritel. <7x460 Launfal 47s The eii 
of Chestere. .smot hym the helm on hegh That the crest 
adoun flegh. X390 Spenser F. Q. i, v. 7 Prom their shields 
forth flyeth firie light. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VI II, v.i. in My 
Chaffe and Come shall flye asunder.^ 1650 Howell Giraffi's 
Rev. Naples i. (1664) X17 The Vice-roy . . cau.s’d all the 
ordnance to flie off. 1633 ri, Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav, xvx. 
35 The dog struck her over the head with his hatchet till 
her brains flew out. 1665 Hooke Micivgr. 15 They., 
cannot agree together, but fly back from each other. 1684 
R. H. School Recreat. 41 Which ., by spouting out, will 
make the Water fly about, 1703 Moxon Mech, Exerc. x 6 g 
I'he Tool will, .fly off where a Knot . . comes^ to the Took 
1712 W. Rogers P’'oy. 107 Lowering her Main-Yard: the 
Tack flew up, X713 Berkeley Guardian No. 126 J* 2 The 
earth without flying off in a tangent line, constantly rolls 
about the sun. 1820 Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. II. 349 The 
ice shivering with the violence of the strain.. the anchor 
flew out. 

d. catisative and qaasi“/m 72 j. 

1676 Worlidge Cyder (i 6 gx) 146 The Liquor were better 
fly the Cork than break the Bottle. 1876 G. Meredith 
Beauck, Career II. vi. 108 The ship in the Arabian tale 
coming within the zone of the magnetic mountain, flies all 
its bolts and bars and becomes sheer timbers. 

e. intr. Of a door or window : To be thrown 
suddenly open, to, up, etc. Rarely trans, (slang) 
To throw up (a window). 

1625 Massinger New Way ii. iii, I.. To whom great 
countesses’ doors have oft flew open. 1782 Cowper Gilpin 
xio Up flew the windows all. 1847 Emerson Poems 
ti6 At unawares. Self-moved, fly- to the doors. 1837 R. L. 
Snowden Magistr. Assist, (ed. 3) 447 To lift a window, to 
fiy a window. 1870 Thornbury Tour Eng. I. ii. 36 The 
dark prison doors flew open at the first chink of the gold. 
x88s Stevenson Dynamiter u. 10 The door flew back 
emitting clouds of smoke. 

f. To fly in pieces, or simply to fly ; to break 
up suddenly, shiver, split up. f To fly on fire : to 
burst into flames. 

(71470 Henry Wallace n. 50 Bayn and brayn he gert in 
peces fle. 1624 Massinger R enegado n. iii, This pure metal 
. .rather Than hold one drop that’s venomous, of iti-elf It flies 
in pieces. 1692 Ray DissoL World in. iv. (1732) 327 All 
the moisture will at length be drawn out and the world fly 
on fire, 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, i. 262 Lest crack’d with 
Summer Heats the flooring flies. 1726 Shelvocke Voy. 
rou 7 id World (1757) 24s It rent and split, and flew like glass. 
X766 Goldsm. Hermit xiv, The crackling faggot flies. i_88x 
Young Ev, Manhis own Mechanic § 1461 If., the first time 
of using the heat is raised rapidly, they are certain to crack 
or ‘fly’. 

g. Naut. Of the wind: To shift or veer suddenly. 
Also with about, off. Of a ship, her head : To fly 
to, up in, into the wind (see quots, k 

1699 Dampier Voy. II. iii. 25 The Winds fly in a moment 
quite round the Compass. Ibid. 27 About Mid-day they fly 
off 2, 3 or 4 Points further from the Land, 1853 Ogilvie 
S uppl., Fly, To fly about. Among seamen, the wind is said 
to fly about, when it changes frequently during a short 
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space of time. iSSy Smyth Sailor's Wonl-lk. s. v. Fly-np^ 
ToJiyupuithewip.d^v&'Nh^Xi a ship’s head comes suddenly 
to windward, by carelessness of the helmsman. Ibid.^ 
Flymg-io\s when a vessel, .is coming to the wind rapidly, 
the warning is given to the helmsman, ‘ Look out, she is 
flying-to i88z N ares Seamanship (ed. 6) 23a The ship is 
sure to fly up into the wind. 

10. To let fl.y, a. To discharge (missiles). 

a 1000 Judith 220 (Gr.) Hie ]>& fromlice leton for 3 fleogan 
flana scuras. c 1250 Gen, Ex. 479 An lamech drose is 
arwe ner, And letet fle^en ofSe strong. 1664 Butler H-ud, 
IL ii. 815 At that an egg let fly, Hit him directly o'er the 
eye. 1833 Ht. Martineau Life in Wilds He let fly 
one of his precious arrows. 

b. absoL To fire, shoot ; also said occas. of a gun. 
Also, to make an attack (with any weapon). 

i6i3i Cotgr. s.y. Piedf JojtSr a gttatire pieds centre, to 
kicke, winse, or let fly at with all foure. 1624 Capt, Smith 
Virginia ni. vi. 62 We let fly amongst them so that they 
fled. 16S6 J. Sergeant Mmast. Conveniions 185 Then . . the 
Cannon of the Castle let fly. a 2735 Granville E^s, Unnat. 
Flights in Poetry 55 The noisy culverin, o'ercharg’d, lets 
fly._ 1879 F. PoLLOK Sport Brit. BurnuFi 11 . 41, 1 let fly 
again, and this time killed it. 
fig. {trans, absoL). 

1S90 Spenser F. Q. m. ix. 52 Many fair belgardes let fly. 
1654 H. L'Estrange Chos. / (1655) 24 A Member of the 
House of Commons let fly this i-eply. 1678 Trans. Cri. 
Spain 180 And to take all pretext from those who by 
ignorance or malice let flye against me. 18159 Punch t Aug. 
54/1 Lord Lyndhurst, at whom it pleased Mr. Bright to 
scoff. . let fly at that respected Quaker. 1887 Besant The 
World went xvi. 13s He let fly a round dozen or so of 
sailors’ oaths. 

d. Natit. To allow (a sail or sheet) to fiy loose ; 
rarely to set (a sail), to carry, hoist (colours). 

1627 Capt. S.mith Seaman's Gram. ix. 39 When we say, 
let fly the shears, then they let go amaine, which commonly 
is in some gust. 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 297 If they finde 
them unwilling to bee spoke with all, Frigots let flye all the 
sails that ever they can make. 1699 Dampier Voy. II, i. 48 
It is the custom of our Countrymen abroad, to let fly their 
Colours on Sundays. 1805 Sir E. Berry in Nicolas Nelson's 
Disp. VII. 118, 1 then let fly the top-gallant sheet.s. 

II. In senses of Flee. (Now in pres.-stem only ; 
see the remarks under Flee 

11 . a. — Flee i, i b,and i d. Also quasi-*Yr«A 

a 1000 Byrkinoth ays (Gr.) past he nolde fleogan fotmasl 
landes. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccxxxvi. 334 For to 
dye in the place they wyll nat flye one fote. 1548 
Hall Ckron., Edw. IV, (an. 8) 204 b, Syr Robert was 
exhortyng . . hys men . . which were . . redy to flye. 1594 

H. Wjllobie in Shaks, C. Praise 10 Nor flye the field 
though she deny. <21623 B. Jonson, etc. IVtdow i. i, I’ll 
make him fly the land. 1662 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 

I. 462 Flying the realme at the king’s returne. 1678 
Butler Hud. in. iii. 243 Those that fly may fight again. 
a 1703 Burkitt On N. T. Mark ii. 2 Honour flies from 
them that pursue it. 1715--20 Pope Iliad i. 35 Hence on 
thy Life, and fly these hostile Plains. 1839 Thirlwall 
Greece VI. 1 . 224 Sisygambis refused to fly. 1835 Thackeray 
Rose 4 " Ring xi. You must fly the country for a while. 

b. Flee 2 and 2 c. Const, into, to, f tmto. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 6675 (GStt.) If he to min auter fly. 1584 
Vemm-Lloyd's Cambria 5 Being in the Battle. . and FHeng to 
the wood. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's 'Trav. xxi. 76 Unless 
upon - . the new Moons, one fly into the Ports for shelter. 
<21711 Ken Anodynes Poet.Wks. 1721 III. 409 When Pangs 
, .disturb my Sleep, To various Anodynes I fly. 1818 Jas, 
Mill Brit, India III. v. viii. 641 It was to the English he 
must have flown for protection. 

e. = Flee 3 and 4. 

1381 Pettie tr. Guazzo's Civ. i. (isSd) 4 Dellghtes, 
from which a great manie men flie. 1634 Sm T. H erbert 
Trav, 48 All [.rr. the inhabitantsl . . flie away in Summer to 
avoid the intolerable heat- 1723 Pope Odyss. v. 60 He 
[Hermes] grasps the wand that causes sleep to fly. 1817 
Shelley Rev, Islam, xi. vii. 6, I cannot reach thee ! whither 
dost thou flj’'? 187^ Jowett Plato led. 2) V. 73 He grows 
like evil men, and is compelled to fly from the company of 
the good. 

d. Flee 5. (Said of a shadow, colour, etc.) 

^'^535 CovERDALE Job xiv- 2 He [man] flyeth as it were 
a shadowe. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. ii, ii. 215 Loue like 
a shadow flies, when substance Loue pursues. 1821 Shelley 
Adonais lii, Heaven’s light for ever shines, Earth's shadows 
fly. < 2 x 85 i Mrs, Browning My Heart 4 " ^ ii, As if such 
colors could not fly. 

e. trans. = Flee 7 and 8. f To Jly the Juels (see 
quot, 1727). 

1552 Latimer Serm. Third Sond. Epiph. Serm. 

(1584) 312 b, Haue an earnest desire to leaue slnne, and to flye 
the same. 1383 Babington Commandm. ix. (1637187 Flye to 
heare as thou wouldest flye to speake what tendeth vnto 
slaunder. 1635 A. Stafford Fern. Glory (1869) 51 Though 
he be ambitious of Dignities . , he seems to flie them. 1727 
•Bailey vol 11 . s.v., To Fly the Heels a Term u.sed of a 
Horse, when he obeys the Spur. 1754 Chatham LetE 
Nephew iv. 37 Fly with abhorrence and contempt supersti- 
tion and enthusiasm. <x 1839 Praed Poems (18641 II. 241 
True pity, -flies the rich, it flies the vain, 

t £ To escape the notice of. Cf. Flee 9. Obs.~-'^ 
c 1611 Chapman Iliad xvi. Comm., It flies all Ins translators 
and interpreters. 

Fly (fioi), z;,2 Pa. t. and pa. pple. flied, JBLyed, 
[f. Fly ji5. i and 2.] 

1 . a. inir. To travel by a fly» "b, trans. Ho 

'.■convey in a 'fiy. , , , 

1836 Southey Let. to Miss. K. Southey 25 Noy. (185^ IV. 
476 Wey?2V<f. .over Quantock to Stowey. /^ic/. 47S Poole 
^fVi/ us all the way to Sir T. Acland’s Somersetshire seat, 

2 . Printing. To do the office of a fly (see Fly 
6) or flv-boy to. To fly ike frisket (see quot. 

1871). Tofiy the sheet : to lift it, by holding it at 


one end, into the printing machine ; as opposed to 
stroking it in. Also, in U.S. (see quot. 1871 ). 

1871 Amer, Eneycl. Print., Fly ike Frisket, to turn down 
the frisket and tympan by the same motion. Ibid.p. v. Fly- 
boy, When, .it is requisite that boys should assist in taking 
tlie printed sheets, one by one, from the form or the press, 
this operation is called flying the sheets, 

3. In the Hardware trades : To stamp or cut out 
by means of a fly (Fly 5 i). Also with out. 
Fly, obs. form of Flay, Fley. 

Flyable (flsrab’l), a. Hunting colloq. [f. Fly 
v. I + -able.] That can be flown or leapt over. 

1893 Eield XI Feb. 188/3 An Irish bank is not '‘flyable*. 
Fly-about, u. nonco-wd. Given to ‘ flying 
about.’ 

1799 Mrs. J. West Tale of Times I. 298 Vour good sense 
will keep you from running wild, as many of our young 
fly-about travellers do. 

Fly-away, and sh. [fi vbl, phr. see Fly 

A. , adj. Ready or apt to fly away. a. Of 
articles of dress: Streaming, loose, neglige, b. 
Of persons : Flighty, extravagant, volatile. 

Fly-away grass (U,Si), the Agrostis scaba, a common 
grass of North America, with a very loose light panicle. 
Also called hair-grass (Cent. Diet.). 

177s S. J. Pratt Liberal Opin. (1783) IL 230 His reducing 
the fly-away farmer’s daughters to a proper sense of their 
condition. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. v, Brest in such 
a free and fly-away fashion, that the long ends of his 
loose red neckcloth were streaming out behind him. 1848 
— Dotnbey xl, It was not easy to put her into a fly-away 
bonnet now. 1871 M. Collins Mrg. Merck. III. v. 136 
Servant-girls with flyaway caps on their heads. 1891 Pall 
Mall G. 21 May 2/2 They have brought it home to the most 
flyaway supporter of the A.P.S. 

B. sb. One that flies away. Cf. runaway. 

1838 Emerson Nat,, Lit. Ethics Wks. tBohn) IL 212 

Truth is such a flyaway, such a slyboots. 

b. Naut. A delusive appearance, of land, a 
mirage. Also quasi-TpTo^tx name, Cape Flyaway. 

1867 in Smyth Sailor's Word-bk, 1883 in W. C. Russell 
Sailods Lang. 

Fly-bane. [f. Fly sb.'^ + Bane.] 

1. The popular name of various plants: (a) = 
Catchply ; {b) the ploughman’s spikenard {Imtla 
Conyzd) ; {c) (see quot. 1863 ). 

X597 Gkrarde Herbal Table Eng. names, Fliehane and 
his kinds, see catch Flie. 1819 Rees CycL, Flydane, 
in Botany, see Silene. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. PL HI. 
Soo Inula (Ploughman’s Spikenard), .possesses . . 

a valuable oil . . which is said to destroy insects ; hence the 
plant is sometimes called Fly-bane. 1863 Prior Plant-n., 
Flybane, from being used mixed with milk to kill flies. 
Agaricus muscarins L. 

Poison for flies ; in quot. the venom of spiders. 
X704 Swift Batt. Bks, 247 An over-weening Pride [in the 
Spider].. tmms all into Excrement and Venom; producing 
nothing at last, but Fly-bane and a Cobweb. 

Fly'-bi:tten, ppl- a. [f. as prec. + Bitten.] 

1. Bitten by flies ; loosely used for : a. Fly- 
specked; tb. F'ly-blown; c. Stung by flies. 

XS97 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, n. i. 159 These Fly-bitten 
Tapistries. 1598 Fjlorio, .ri'AV/x . . flie-bitten meate. 1884 
A. Gregory in Fortn, Rev. Mar. 378 Their [Baggara Arabs’] 
wealth consi.sts of herds of lean fly-bitten cattle. 

t2,_ *= Flea-bitten 2 . Ohs. 

1639 De Guay Coinpl. Horsem. 22. 

Fly-blow, sh. [f. Fly sb)- + Blow j/;.2] 

1. The egg deposited by a fly in the flesh of an 
animal, or the maggot proceeding therefrom. Also 
collect. Rarely the action of depositing the egg. 

1556 J. Heywood Spider ^ F. xliv. 229 Thi.s file hath 
blown fiiblowe in mine eare a pecke. x688 R. Holme 
Armoury 11. 467/1 Little long eggs called Fly blowes. 
1713 Warder True Amazons (ed. 2) 18 The Eggs., are 
something bigger than the common Fly-blow. 1757 
Dyer Fleece i. 570 Lest touch of busy fly-blow.s wound 
their skin, 1833 Un Bull Baiting i. Houlston Tracts 1 . 
xxvii. 8 Its poor wounds were all full of fly-blows. 
fig. <ri6^ Butler ic’mL (1759) 1 . 425 R® is.. produced 
out of. .the Flyblows of the Rabble. 

atirih. 1606 [see Flv-blown x. fig. 1602]. X856 Mrs. 

Browning Aur. Leigh ix. 378 No fly-blow gossip ever 
specked my life. 

2. = By-blow 3. *875 Ouida Signa I. viii. 14a 

Fly*-blow, V. [f. F'ly sb)- + Blow zt) ; after 

next-] 

1 , trans. Of the fly: To deposit eggs in (meat, 
etc.) ; hence, to corrupt secretly, taint Chiefly fig. 

1603 B. Jonson Sejanus v. x, Is not he blest I'hat . . Can 
claw his subtle elbow, or with a buzze Fly-blo w his eares. 
16x0 Rowlands Mariin Mark-all 13 If it were not for us, 
much good nieate would be in danger of Fly-blowing. 
1678 B. R. Lei. Pop. Friends 7 If we cannot wound the 
Government mortally, lets Fly-blow it with Scandals and 
Suspicions. 1793 Southey Joan of Arc x, 77 Court vermin 
that. .fly-blow the king’s ear, and make him waste,, his 
people’s wealth. 1813 T. Moore Let. in Mem. ixBsy L 349 
A whole swarm of imitators . . will completely fly-blow ail 
the novelty of my subject. 

2. intr. (ox absal.) Of flies : To deposit their eggs. 
X735 Pope Ep. Lady 28 So morning Insects. .Shine, buzz, 

and fly-blow in the setting-sun. 

Fly-blown (florbl^un), ppl. a. [f. Fly sh)- -f- 
Blown///. a)\ 

1. Full of fly-blows ; tainted, putrid, impure. 

1373 Ci* Harvey LetUr-hk. <Camden) 138 Flyhlowen fleshe 
comm not in ray messe, i6ia Webster White Devil v. in, 
A dead fly-blown dog. *692 ’Bmuxi.m Bgyle Lect. iv. 137 


The Manna was fly-blown. X78X Cowper Convers. 676 
Fly-blown flesh, whereon the maggot feeds. 

Jig. <ri529 Skelton Reflyc. Wks. 1862 II. 234 Agaynst 
whiche. .flyhlowen opynions. .1 purpose for to reply, ig©* 
zndPt.Retumfr. Pernass. ni. iv, 1412 Hisfliblowno[ed. x6o6 
(Arb. p. 46) fliblow] sonnettes. 1692 E. Walker Epictetus' 
Mor. {1737) xxxi, By each Fly-blown Fool care.s’d. i860 
Thackeray Lovel i, Wherever fly-blown reputations were 
assembled. 

2. slang, a. Intoxicated, drunk, b. Australian. 
*Cleaned-out ’; without a penny. 

1877 Judy 1 8 May 236 (Farmer) The officer, .hinted that 
be was slightly ‘ flyblownb 1889 Star 3 Jan. (Farmer), Our 
diggers, .get on the spree and come back fly-blown. 

Fly-boat (flai-b^ut). F'orms : 6 fiie-bote, flee- 
boate, flibote, 7 fly(e)boat(e, 7 - fly-boat, [app, 
ad. Du. vlieboot, originally denoting one of the 
small boats used on the Vlie or channel leading 
out of the Zuyder Zee, afterwards applied in ridicule 
to the small vessels used against the Spaniards by 
the Gueux de ( 1572 ); the word has passed 
into several Kuropean langs. : H.Jlibot, flibote, 
Gtx. fiiehoot. But in Eng. it was very early asso- 
ciated with F"ly and this is prob. the source of 
sense 4 . Sense 3 , belonging esp. to Shetland, may 
be a distinct word, representing ON. fley) cf. 
ONorthumb./f^f^^j perh. adopted from ON.] 
fl. A fast-sailing vessel used chiefly in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries: a. for rapid 
transport of goods, etc., esp. in the coasting trade ; 
Obs. exc. spec, a Dutch flat-bottomed boat; = 
Flight 12 a. 

1577 Dee Ret at. Spir. i. (1659) 33 Our Fisber-boat his 
sayl-yard and sayi wa.s entangled on the Maynyard of the 
Fly- boat. xs88 Wills Inv. N. C (Surtees i860) II. 182 Paid 
to the fliebote, for freight of exxx last of rye. 1698 Froger 
Voy. 140 A small Fly-boat of forty Tunn . . laden with 
Tobacco, Bacon, and Meal for Barbadoes. 1733 F. Lindsay 
Interest Scot. 133 Our merchants might build, .large Hag- 
boats and Fly-boats from 3 to 600 Tons, for the bulky trade, 
1769 Falconer Did. Marine (1776; Fly-boat, or Flight, 
a large flat-bottom’d Dutch vessel, whose burthen is 
generally from four to six hundred tons. 
fg, 1602 Mauston Ant, <§■ AleL 1. v, Here's such a com- 
panie of fiibotes, hulling about this galleasse of greatnesse, 
that there’s no boarding him. X664 J. Wilson Cheats iv. 
iv. Dram. Wk.s. (1874) 79 She’s [landlady] a pretty fly-boat; 
two men won t sink her I 

t b. for warlike purposes, voyages of discovery, 
etc. ; a kind of frigate. Obs. exc Hist. 

XS90 Nashe PasquiVs Apol. ix He was built but for 
a Flie-boate, to take and leaue, when the skyrmish is too 
hote for him to tarrie. X673 Lond. Gaz, No. 758/4 This 
Caper is a Flyboat of two tire of Guns, carrying in all, as we 
suppose, 32. 1732 Carte Hist. Eng. HI. 539 The Flushingers 
..put a number of Fly-boats to sea and seized all ships 
coming from Spain. 1868 St. John Life Raleigh I. 257. 
f 2. A small boat, esp. a ship’s boat. Obs. 

1598 Florio, Fnsia, a pinace or Fliebote. i688Luttrkll 
Brief ReL (1857) 1 . 473 Some of our ship.s, since the passing 
by the Dutch fleet, have pkkt up a small fly boat or two 
belonging to them. ^ 1820 Scott Monast. xxix, While the 
humble fl^y-boat carries to shore those friends. 

1 3. A fishing boat used in Shetland, a buss. Obs. 
1614 T. Gentleman Eng. Way to Wealth in Harl, Misc. 
(Malh.) III. 239 Fly- boats, .ride at anchor all the season at 
Shetland. X622 Malynes Anc. Law-Merch.^ 24 Another 
fleete of Flsher-men 1 cal led Flyboats). 1794 Rigging ^ Sea- 
manship 1 . 242 plate. Herring Buss or Fly Boat. 

4. a. A swift passage boat used on canals, b. 
See quot i?^ 93 . 

1841 S C. Hall Ireland (1843') III. 275 Voyaging part of 
the way in one of the ‘ Fly-boats *. 1841-56 S. C. Brees 
Gloss. Civ. Mngin, s. v. Canal, Slow boats 2i miles per hour 
. . Fly boats 4 miles. 1893 Labour Commission Gloss, s. v. 
Boats, Fly-Boats, .barges of unusual length and of a narrow 
construction, drawing a very small amount of water. 

5. Comb., as Jly- boat- built adj. 

1688 Clayton Virginia i. in Phil. VVvzml XVII. 782 We 
Sail’d in the Ship Judith., ’twas Fly-boat built, about 200 or 
250 Tuns. 

Fly*-boy. [f. Fly sb) and 2 + Boy.] 

1. Printing— Yin sb.'^ 6 b. 

1841 [see Fly 6bl. 1871 Amer. Encycl. Print,, Fly- 
Boy, a boy who takes off the sheet from the tympan as the 
pressman tarns it up. 

2. A boy who sells fly-papers. 

1831 Mayhew Land. Labour \x8(i\) III. 28 I’m the only 
reg’lar fly-boy. 

Fly-by-niglit. [f. the vbl. phrase.] 

1. One who flies by night ; one addicted to noc- 
turnal excursions. Also slang, Oxxt who defrauds 
his landlord or creditors by decamping in iJle 
night. 

1796 Grose Diet. Vnlg. Tongue (ed. 3) s. v. You old 
fly-by-night ; an ancient term of reproach to an old woman, 
signifying that she was a witch. 1822 T. L. Peacock 
Maid Marian iii. 191 Would you have her married to a 
wild fly-by-night that accident made an earl and nature 
a deer-stealer? 1823 ‘Jo^ Bee' Slang, Fly-bjjnight,m'n- 
aways who leave empty houses. 1894 Daily Newsy^ Oct. 
4/7 The majority of the race [of moths] are fly-by-nights. 

attrib. zSxoW. Couz'R Devil upon Two Sticks {.x87 7) \ 1 . 
73 ‘The Fly by Night Club', whose symbol is an owl. 

2. =P'ly 3 b. b. Alauf. (See quot.) 

1818 Sporting Mag. II. 6 A species of carriage, which in 
Gloucestershire, goes by the name of ‘ Fly-by-N ight*. X867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-hk., Fly-by-night, a .sort pf square-sail, 
like a studding-sail, u^ed in sloops when running before the 
wind. 
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J*lj*-catc]b.er- ■ [f. Fly + Catcher.] 

1. a. One who catches flies, b. A contrivance 

for catching^ flies. 

a. 1600 CoRNWALLYES Ess. xlx, To be of Domttians sect, 
a Fly-catcher. 2692 R. L’Es trange cclviii. 225 The 
Swallow was a Fly-Catcher as well as the Spider. 1887 
Pall Mall G. 5 Nov. 2/2 ‘The fly-catcher % as he [Darwin] 
was known to the crew, was a prime favourite. 

1708 MoTTEtJX Ka&eiais v. xv. (17371 61 Ye scurvy 
Fiy*catcher.s you ! [l.e, lawyers], 1889 i’VVwA' 5 Feb. 

5/3 The quidnuncs and flycatchers. 

D. 1848 Hardy in Proc. Bepv, Nai. Club IT. No. 6. 321 
This implement is nnich used in Cornwall, where it is called 
the ‘ fly-catcher 1855 Anne Manning Old Chelsea Bun ko. 
vi. gi After Tea . . my Mother began to snip a Fly-catcher. 

2 . A bird that catches flies ; in England, usually 
one of the gen ns Muscicapa, esp. M, grisola ; in 
America, usually one of the genus Tyr annus ^ T, 
CaroUnensis or T, pipiri. 

1678 Ray Qrnith. Mttscicapa, the flycatcher. 1777 
G. Forster Voy. round World II. 358 Several sorts of 
pigeons, parroquets, and fly-catchers. 1833 Selby in Proc. 
Bemo. Nat. Club I. No. i. 20 The spotted flycatcher 
{Muscicapa grisola'. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nai. x. {1S52) 137 
The plaintive note of a white-tufted tyrant-flycatcher. *869 
W. P. Turnbull Birds \E. Pennsylv. zx Least Flycatcher, 
Empidonax minimus. i88a Hardy in Proc. Bemv. Nat. 
Club IX. No. 3. 440 The rare pied flycatcher {Muscicapa 
atricapiUd). 

3 . a. A spider that catches flies, b. A plant 
that catches flies ,*-F'lt-trap 2. 

1750 G. Hughes Barhadoes gx The Fly- Catcher, .is of the 
Spider-kind. 1863 Kingsley Water-Bob. 13 A spring . . 
which soaks up . . in the bog, among red fly-catchers, c 1865 
Ld, Brougham in Circ. Sc. I, Introd. Disc. 22 The Musci- 
pula. Fly-trap^ or Fly-catcher . . has small prickles in the 
inside of two leaves. 

Flydge, obs. form of Fledge a. 

Ply-dunjg, sb. [f. PYt + Duno sb.] The 
excrement of the fly, usually of the house-fly. 

1855 Clarke Bict., Fly-dirt^ flydung. 

Ply-dung', V. Dyeing, [f, P'ly sb.'^ + Dvm 2/.] 
trans. In the process of dyeing with madder: To 
subject for the first time to the process of ‘ dunging’ : 
see Dung v. Also Comb, as fly-dung bath, cistern. 
Hence Fly-dunging M, sb. 

The name is said to be due to the fact that the object of 
the first dunging is to get rid of the ‘ flies * or irregularities 
in the dyeing. 

t86o Higgin in Ure Diet, Arts (ed. 5) I. 531 The first 
[dunging process] is esMed fly -dunging. Ihid.^ The fly- 
dimg cistern. 1876 Paton in EncycL Brit. IV. 687/2 Im- 
mediately after the fly-dunging the goods are washed and 
submitted to a second dunging. 1883 Bleaching, Dyeing <5* 
Calico-Print, iii. 73 The fly-dung bath. 

Plyer, flier (flaroi). P'orms: 5 flyare, 6 Sc. 
flliear, 9 dial, jaeer, 5- flier, 6- flyer, [f. Fly 
21.1 + -er i. The ioxms> flyer, flier are both in good 
mod. use; in our recent quots.j^'<?r is more common, 
notwithstanding the analogy of crier, drier, trier.'] 

1 . A living thing (e. g. a bird or insect) that pro- 
pels itself with wings; often preceded by some 
qualifying adj., as Mg&^ etc. 

cx^o Promp. Parv. 167/1 Flyare, volator. 1536 J. Hey- 
wooD Spider ^ F. lx. 35 A creper with spiders, ana a flier 
with flise. 1686 W. de Britaine Hum. Prud. vi. 27 Those 
of the Weakest Wing are commonly the highest Flyers. 1732 
"Lfcn Seriotts C. xi. 168 Suppose a man. .studying night and 
day how to fly. . where-eyer you .see an ambitious man, there 
you .see this vain and senseless Flyer. 1773 White in PhiL 
Trans. LXV. 260 In a day or two more they become flyers. 
1816 Kirby & Sp. EniomoL (1828) II. xxiii. 355 There are 
three classes of fliers in this order. 1839 Darwin Orlg. Spec. 
i. (1873) 17 Birds breeding on precipices, and good fliers, are 
unlikely to be exterminated. 

fig. x6oi Cornvtallyes Ess. x, I am now come from 
conversing with Princes, great spirits, and high fliers. 1667 
Pepys Diary 27 Feb., He is not so high a flyer as Mr. 
Chichley. 

b. Something that dies or is carried by the air, 

FCtjt) A volatile spirit \obs.). (/;) The petals of 

hops when they become detached. 

1471 Ripley AUh. Ep. Edw. IV, xxix. in Ashm. 

(1652) 1 16 Till the same of the fixed by the same of the flier 
he over-gone. 1881 Whitehead Hops ii. 14 They [hops] 
soon ‘go off’, and the petals of the flower cones become 
disintegrated, or ‘ flyers’ in the pickers’ parlance. 

2 . One who or that which moves with exceptional 
speed, e.g. a fish, horse, ship, etc. 

1795 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. (1845) II. 50 Our flyers 
were able to get near them, but not nearer than half gun- 
shot. 18S1 Whyte Melville Mkt. Harb. x. (ed. 12) 76 
Grooms with led horses are overtaken by their master.s, and 
we recognize many a well-known flyer. 1867 F. Francis 
Angling ix. (1880) 314 He [a fish] was a regular flier . . He 
took out clear, without stopping for a second, over one 
hundred yards of line. 1887 Tuer ■& Fagan 1st Vear 
Silken Reign vii. 129 The. .coach, achieved for itself an en- 
viable reputation asa ‘ flyer ’ of the first order. 

3 . Applied to mechanical contrivances that have 
a quick revolution. 

a. An appliance for regulating the motion of a 
roasting-jack. 

1674 Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv. 125 A Jack, by being only 
wown up, without thripping the. ..flyer. 1706 Swift Baucis 
^ Philemon 71 The Flyer. .Turn’d round so quick, you scarce 
cou’d see’t. i8o6-y J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life 
(1826) xvi. 95 Spinning like the flyer of a jack. 

fb. One of the vanes used in an early form of 
ship’s log, Ohs. Cf. Fly sh,"^ 5 h. 


1729 H. Be Saumarez in Phil. Trans. XXXVT. 47 The 
four Iron Fins, or Flyers. .These Flyers are so contrived as 
to have full Play in any Motion of the Boat. 

te. --Fly-wheel. Obs. 

1781 Watt Patent in Muirhead Mech. Invent. Watt HI. 
52 in order that the said motion may be more regular, I fix 
to or upon the shaft or axis FML. .a heavy wheel or flyer. 

d. A sail of a windmill ; also pi. ‘ the fan- wheel 
on the vane of a windmill cap which rotates the 
latter as the wind veers ’ (Knight). 

1790 Mrs. Wheeler Westmld. Dial. (1821) 07 Paur man 
wur ath fleers, en raund it went. ^ a 1848 M rs. Marcet 
Seasons ted. 5) IV. ii. 35 That mill with the great fliers, that 
the wind pushes round. 

e. That part of a spinning machine which twists 
the thread as it conducts it to and winds it upon 
the bobbin. Cf. Fly sb:- 5 f. 

1831 G. R. Porter Silk Manuf. 201 At each extremity of 
the flyer an eye is formed,. The thread from the bobbin is 
passed through both these eye.s. 1879 CasselPs Techn. 
Educ. IV. 356/2 The flyer, .winds it upon the bobbin. 

f. The winder of a balling machine. 

1869 J. H. Webster in Eng. Mech. 31 Dec. 387/2 The 
* flyer ’ . . winds the string on to the mandrel. 

4 . In various uses, related to senses of the vb. 

■f a. pi. ? The fringe or tassels of a curtain, Ohs. 
IS75J Wills <5* Inv. N. C. (Surtees 1836) 414, lij payer of 
courtings withe the flyers of saye. 13^ ibid. One payer of 
say hingers with fleers. 

b. pi. Steps forming a straight flight ; opposed 
to unnders. 

1667 Primatt City 4- C. Build. 66 Flyers and winders . . 
are plain, and triangular Steps without any Landing place. 
1703 T. N, City 4 C. Purchaser 248 Straight Stairs . .always 
fly, and never Wind, and therefore are by some call’d 
P'lyers. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. I. 329/2 Straight stairs 
are called fiyers. 

e. Printmg. (See quot.) Also//. 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech. 1 . 805/2 Flyer, a vibratory rod 
with fingers which take the sheet of paper from the tapes 
and carry it to the delivery table, the sheet resting flatly 
again.st the flyer-fingers by the re.sistatice of the air- 1888 
EncycL Brit. XXIII. 706. 

d. U.S. A small handbill or fly-sheet. 

1889 Lit. World (U. S.) 21 Dec. 485/2 Inserting gaily- 
colored advertising fl.ers in the body of the magazine. 

6. A flying jump or leap; a flight. In quot.yf^. 
1883 R. Grant White W. Adams 51 Haven’t we taken 
rather a flyer ? What has all this to do with Mrs. Trollope ? 

b. Hence, [/,S. ‘ A speculative investment : ap- 
plied to a purchase of stock by one not a regular 
buyer, in hope of immediate profit’ {Cent. Diet,). 

1886 Pall Mall G. 26 Aug. ii/t He., turned to the Wal]- 
street news to see how much he had already made on his 
flyer. 1888 New Princeton Rev. V. 328 The temptation to 
take a flyer in the niarket- 

6 . slang. (See qiiots.) 

<11700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Flyers, Shoes. 1831 May- 
HEw Land. Labour (1861) II. 34 A ‘ flyer’, that is, a shoe 
soled without having been welted. 

7 . One who runs away; a fugitive;==FLEEB. 
f Also, one who flies or shuns ; an avoider of. 

c 1460 To%oneley Mysi. (Surtees) 308 Here i.s a bag fulle, 
lokys-.Of fly tans, of flyars, and renderars of reffys. 1333 
Stewart Cron. Scot. HI. 440 As hapnis oft . . ane greit 
braggar to be fund a fliear. a 1633 Lennard tr. Ckarron's 
Wisd. I. xxxvi. § 1 11670) 111 Timon that hater and flyer of 
the company of men. 1648 Eikon Bas, (1662)127 Now the 
Fliers from . . their Places carry the Parliamentary power 
along with them, 1751 R. Paltqck P. Wilkins {i%%if \ II. 
xxi. 254, I . . let the flyers know I should soon give fire. 
1871 Freeman iV<7?wi.C<?«7. 118761 IV. xviii. 117 The Norman 
horsemen followed on the fliers, slaying and taking captives. 

Flyer, obs. f. Flbee. 

!Piy‘-fisll, V. [A back-formation from Fly- 
fishing vbl. intr. To fish with a fly (natural 
or artificial) as bait. 

*755 Johnson s.v.. To Flvfish. v.n., to angle with a hook 
baited with a fly. 1869 $. Wilberforce Diary Sept, in 
Life (1882) in. 303 Fly-fished with Bishop of Rochester. 
1881 Miss Braddon One Thing Needful xviii, [He] had 
passed them, .wandering with his rod, fly-fishing. 

Hence riy-fisMiigr ppL a. So riy -fisher, one 
who practises fly-fishing. Also Ply-fi’sherman, 
1787 Best (ri'//tf), The Complete Fly- Fisher. 1834 Medwin 
Angler in Wales I. 39 Amongst the most expert fly-fisher.s, 
no one was perfectly satisfied. xSs,B Sat. Rev. V. 393/a A 
fly-fishing, horse-loving, .man. 

Ply-fishingf, ^bl. sb. [f. Fly Fishing 

with a fly (whether natural or artificial). 

1653 Walton Angler iv. 115 , 1 promised to tell you more 
of the Flie-fishin^ for a Trout. 1741 Compi. Earn. Piece 11. 
ii- 335 1 ” Fly-fishing observe to have always the Wind on 
your Back. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxxii. There was 
nought to be done wi’ fly-fishing. 1887 Miss BsLAr>i>ox Like 
4 Unlike i, You must be fond of fly-fishing, 
attrib. 1834 Mimsum Angler in Wales ll. 14,7 Vihext the 
fly-fishing season is over. 

Fly '-flap. Also 7 -fiop. f f. Fly jAI + Flap A] 

1 . Au instrument for driving away flies. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. x&jfx Fly flappe. .mmearmm. 156a 
J. Heywood Prov. 4 Epigr. 11867) 153 Thy toung is a flie 
flap. 1632 Randolph jealous Lovers ii. iii. Wks. (1873) 94, 
I said, .that you had a brow Hung o’er your eyes like fly- 
flaps. 1778-84 Cook Voy. (1790) V. 2044 Both sexes make 
use of the fan, or fly-flap. 1837 Wheelwright tr. Aristo- 
phanes 1 . 297 Erect Holding his leather fly-flap- 
fig. 1607 Tourneur Rev, Trag. v. i. Wks. 1878 II. 129 
Ah, the fly-flop of vengeance beate ’em to peeces 1 a 1683 
Oldham Wks. {1686) 55 How Fly-Flap of Church-Censure 
Houses rid Of Insects. 


i* 2. A stroke with a fly- flap ; (in quot.) fig., an 
adroit manoeuvre, a cunning prank. Obs. 

<21733 Arbuthnot Mtsc. Wks. (1751) 1 . 67 Not to forget 
the Quibbles and Fly-flaps he played against his Adversaries, 
^FThe alleged sense = Flip-flap 3 a isee quot. 1676 there) 
is based on a mistake of Strutt {Sports <§• Past. ni. v. 175). 
Ply-Eap, V. ^ [f. prec.] 

1. trans. To strike with a fly-flap ; to beat, whip. 

1620 Shelton Quix. H. lx. 405 I giue you my word 

to beat my selfe and fly-flappe luee when I haue a dis- 
position to it. 1637 Lisander Cal. vn. 123, 1 must cal! 
my husband to fly-flap you. 1707 J. Stevens tr. Que^fedo’s 
Com. Wks. (1709) 209, I was Fly-fiap’d. 1796 Grose Diet. 
Vulg, 'Tongue (ed. 3), Fljfiapped, wiiipt in the stocks, or at 
the cart's tail. 

2. intr. To drive away flies with a fly-flap. 

Hence Fly-flapping vbl. sb. and///, a. 

1707 Edin. Mag, May 344 Beelzebub, or the I^ord of Flies 
..whom I must renounce with all his works, even that of 
fly-flapping. 1881 Miss Braddon Aspk. III. 204 There 
seemed to be nobody about save the fly-flapping boys. 

' Fly-flapper, [f. prec. vb. + -kr L] 

1. One who drives away flies with a fly-flap. 

/ri66i B’cller Worthies (1840) II. 503 Jupiter the flie- 

flapper. 1829 Marryat F. Mildmay xvi, That fellow is 
only fit for fly-flapper at a pork shop I x8gx Hall Caine 
Scapegoat xxiv, Beside him walked the fly-flappers. 
fig. 1810 James MU. Diet. (ed. 3) Suppl, PLyfi upper, 
a figurati^'e term alluding to any person who being in the 
confidence of another, keeps off impertinent intruders. 

2 . « Fly-flap i. 

1749 Bp. Lavington Enthus. Method. < 5 - Papists (1754) 

I. 90 If a Fly- flapper be held up to blow it off. 1839 
Darwin Orig. Spec. vi. (1878) 133 The tail of a giraffe, which 
serves as a fly-flapper. 

fig. 1843 CoBDEN Speeches 19 Oct. (1870) I. 103 The men 
of Manchester, who, by these fly-flappers, have managed to 
rouse them into a little activity. 

Flygge, obs. form of Fledge a. 

Plyghe, -5e, obs. forms of Flay. 

Flyng (flsi'iq), vbl. sb. [f. Fly v.^ -i- -ing 1.] 

1 . The action of the vb. Fly, in various senses. 

1348 Hall Chron., Edw. IV, (an. 9) 209 b, The fame wms 

spredof kynge Edwardes flyenge. ^1363 Lindesay <Pits- 
cottie) Chron. Scot, 11728) 113 Great slaughter was made 
in the flyings of the timber. 1605 Shaks. Lear 11. iv. 91 
The images of reuolt and flying off. a 1679 T. Good- 
win ObJ. justifying Faith ii. ii. Wks. 1697 IV. n, 76 A 
flying to him that is gracious. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 
147 The flying off, or else winding of these Steps will vary, 
i^i Strutt sports tj* Past, i. ii. 23 The training and flying 
of hawks became one of the essentials in the education of a 
young man of rank. 

2. concr. in pi, (see quot 1893.) 

1888 R. Beaumont Woollen <§• Worsted Cloth Manuf. 57 
Otherwise they cast off a lot of loose fibres as * flyings . 
1893 Labour Commission Gloss., Flyings, short fibres thrown 
out from the wool on to the sides of the carding machine. 

3 . attrib. 'Q&flying-machine\ also flying eountry, 
county {Hunting), one that affords opportunity 
for long unbroken runs ; flying fence, one that 
must be taken at a flying leap ; flying time, the 
time when a hawk is in condition to be flown. 

1615 Latham Falconry (1633) 40 You cease and leaue off 
from all those . . obseruations of the flying time. 1836 
Whyte Melville Kate Cov. xii, ^Leicestershire, North- 
amptonshire, and other so-called * flying^ counties *. i88t L. 
Wagner Pantomimes 57^ The manipulation of flying 
machines, or other contrivances whereby [etc,]. 1883 

Standard ig May 3/3 Viscount looked fitted for a flying 
country. 1883 E. Fennell-Elmhirst Cream Leicestersh. 
no Honest flying fences, big enough to extend a good 
hunter. 

Flying' (flsHg),///. a. [f. Fly zt.i + -ing 2.] 
That flies, in senses of the vb. 

1 . That moves through the air with wings. Some- 
times with modifying word prefixed, as High- 
flying. 

c 1000 ^Elfric Gram. ix. (Z.) 44 Uolucer, fleo^^ende. 1398 
Trevisa Barth De P. R. v. Uv. (1495) 171 The popyniay 
and the pellycan amonge fleeng fowles fede theimself with 
the fote. a 1577 Gascoigne Dan Barth, xviii, The highest 
flying hauke will stoupe at laste. x6ii Bible Isa. xiv. 29 His 
fruite shall he a fierie flying serpent. 1667 Milton P. L. 

II. 643 So seem’d Farr off the flying Fiend. 1732 Pope 
Ep. Cobkam 96 In Man, the judgment shoots at flying 
game, A bird of passage ! x886 A. Winchell Walks Geol. 
FieLl 10 A menagerie of curious beasts, and crawling and 
creeping and flying things. 

b. In names of insects, as flying-buck-hectU, 
-glow-worm. Also of fish, reptiles, quadrupeds, 
etc,, which by means of special appendages are 
able to make movements resembling flight; as 
flying-frog, -gecko, -gurfiard, -herring, -lemur, 
-lizard, -tnarmot, -phalanger, -squid. Also flying- 
dog, a kind of vampire-bat ; flying hart, stag 
5=.Fr. cerf-vola 7 tf, a stag-beetle. Also Flying- 
fish, -FOX, -SQUIRREL. 

i6z6 Bacon Sylva § 712 Lucciole . . may be^ the Flying- 
Glo-worm. 1676 Phil. Trans. XL 652 A kind of large 
flying Beetle, .with a huge pair of horms . . Our people m 
Virginia , . calling it a Flying Hart. 1688 Ciavton ibid. 
XVIII. 126 Another little green Frog, that will leap pio- 
digiously, which they therefore call the Flying Frog. 17x1 
Ibid. XXVI L 350 Another strange one, which they call OIolo, 
and comes next to our Corv 7 es[rea.dCermes} volans.ox Flying 
Buckbeetle. 1763 H. Timberijvke Mem. 46 Of insects, the 
flying stag is almost the only one worthy of notice.^ 1796 
Stedman Surinam IL xxii. 142 The vampire, .of Guiana., 
is also called the flying-dog of New Spain. 1840 F. D. 
Bennett Whaling Voy. I. 269 The flying-squid rose from 
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the sea in large flocks, 1854 Owen in Ctrc. Sc. (1865’' IT. 
62/2 The flying lizard {Draco volans). 1879 Encycl. Brii. 
IX. 352 The other {Exocoeiai) has been called, Flying Her- 
ring. 1883 Flower ibid. XV. 401 GaleopUhectis volans , . 
The FIjdng Lemur of Linnteus. 2884 Longm. Mag. Mar. 
523 Flying gurnards. 

c. fig. t Flying pension (see quot’l. 

C1770 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. ///(1845) L xxiv. 337 In 
the meantime Sandwich obtained what was called a flying 
pension, that is, it was to commence if he lost his place. 

d. Flying horse ^ mare, a certain throw in 
wrestling. 

1713 Sir T. Parkyns Tutu Play (1714) 41 Flying Horse. 
[Described at length.] 1754 Foote Knights i, Wks. 1799 

I. 67 We don't wre.stle after your fashion,, we all go upon 
close hugs or the flying mare, 1823 in ‘ Jon Bkr * Slang. 

2. That passes {usually, that passes quickly) 
through the air. 

IS35 CovERDALE ^(7^ xtil. 2$ Wilt thou be so cruell and 
extreme unto a flyenge leaf. 1563 W. Fulke MeUors {xfnyi) 
7 b, A flying, shuting, or falling star, 1632 Lithgow Trav, 
H. 61 A backe-.'iounding eccho of fiery flying shots. 1636 
QtyfTLm xn Roxb. Bait, VII. 449 Martha took the flying 
Ball. 1789 Trans, Soc. Encourag. Arts VII. S4 very 
flat, loose, flying, sandy coast. 1811 W. J. Hooker Iceland 
(2813) II. 187 The flying Esuxds from the eastern country. 

t b. Old Chem. = Volatile. Ohs. 

1471 Ripley Alch. vi. in Ashm. (1652) 161 Spyrits 

W’hych fleyng are. 

3. Floating loosely, fluttering, waving. Hence 
in wider sense, Attached so as to have freedom of 
movement, hanging loose. Flying jib, ‘ a light 
sail set before the jib, on the fiymg jib-boom \ 

1607 Markham Caval. n. 54 This flying Trench is to be 
made in all proportion like a plain full english Snaffle. 
1697 Dkyden Virg. Georg. 1. 347 To spread the flying 
Canvass for the Fleet. 1794 Seamanship 1 . 239 

They carry . . a flying topsa 1 . 1833 Marryat W. Eorster xli. 
Their flying jib-booin.s were . . pointed over the taffrails of 
their predecessors. 1849 Curzon Kisits Monas f. 4 A red 
op, a jacket with flying sleeves. 1859 Gullick & Times 
Faint. 201 To give lightness to * flying drapery'. 

b. In Jig. phrase, ( To come off, out of it) with 
fifing colours ; with outward signs of success and 
victory. Cf. Colour sb. 7 d, and Come v. 61 f. 

1706-7 Farquhar I. i, We came off with 

flying colours. 1887 J essop X ready ii. 63 The tenant farmers 
. .do they come out of it with any flying colours? 
t e. Under or with a flying seal ( = F. sous cachef 
volant) ; said of a letter with a seal attached but 
not closed, so that it may be read by a person who 
is requested to forward it to its destination. 

2638 W. Perkins in Lismore Papers Sen 11. (1888) IV. 15 
He . , prayeth T your lordship would be pleased to send 
y your order vp to him, with a flyinge scale. x 8 zx Welling- 
ton in Gurw. Desp. VII. 540, I enclose the letter which 
I have written to the Prince Regent under a flying 
seal. 

4. That passes or travels swiftly, that passes by 
rapidly or rushes along ; rapid. Flying leap ; a 
running jump. Flying handicap, milei one in 
which the starting-post is passed at full speed. 

1638 tr. Bergerac's Satyr. Char. ix. 30 He got to the 
flying River side. 1697 Dryden Pirg. Georg, iii. 316 O’er 
th' Eiean Plains, thy well-breath’d Horse Impels the flying 
Carr. 2701 Rowe Amb. Siep-Moth. iv. i. 1794 Each minute 
of the flying Hours is precious. 2704 Pope Windsor For. 
258 Earth rolls back beneath the flying steed. 2807 Crabbe 
Par. Reg.i.\i.\x%xQ) ‘gt Of men And manners treating with 
a flying pen. 2872 L. Stephen Playgr, Eur. viii. (1894) 
187 A large crevasse. . forcing us to take a flying leap, a 2^3 
Westm.Gaz, 13 Oct. 5/3 Windle has done the ‘flying’ mile 
in I min. 56 4-5 secs. 1894 Daily News 21 May 7/1 The 
Flying Handicap I shall leave to Moonflower. 

f D. esp. m flying post, a post travelling by relays 
of horses, an esipress. Also (i 7~i 8th c. ) in fly ing 
coach (also machine, carriage, etc.), the ordinary 
designation for a swift stage coach ; flying packet, 
a packet sent by ‘ flying post \ 

1348 Hall Ckron., Ben. VI, (an. 38) 177 Richarde Duke of 
Yorke. .by . .flieng postes,was advertised of tl>e great victorie. 
2669 Wood tOxf. Hist, Soc.) II. 153, 2669 Apr, 5 — 
M(onday) flying coaches set up. 2683 Lond. Gas. No. 
2009/1 Last Night, .a Flying pacquet. .brought us the.. 
News of the Death of our Late Gracious Soveraign. 1705 
Hearne Collect, 29 Sept., On the 19th came by a Flying 
Post a Pacquet from Court. 1741 Richardson Pamela 
(1824) 1 , 222 She had .set out in the flying-coach. 2769 Public 
Advertiser 0.% Sfli One of the flying Machines from 
this City to London. 2849 Macaulay Hist.Eng. L 378 At 
the close of the reign of Charles II, flying carriages ran 
thrice a week from London to all the chief towns. 

c. Passing, flitting ; hasty, transient; esp. of a 
trip or visit. Also, Rapidly constructed, temporary. 

2763 Phil. Trans, LI 1 1 . 259 This indeed was a flying ob- 
servation, or taken, as the French would say, en passant. 
2806 T, Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 52 Mr. Beckley then 
supposed he should take a flying trip to London. 2844 

J. W. Croker in C. Papers ^ July, I shall probably pay a 

flying visit to town . . before the session is over. 2857 C'tf.ss 
Canning in Hare Two Noble Lives II. 332 The 

superintendent of telegraphs . . goes to lay down a flying 
line to Lucknow if possible, 2878 Bosw, Smith Carthage 
286 A Carthaginian army, .made flying expeditions to other 
parts. 1879 B. Taylor Gertn. Lit. 168 It is impo.ssible 
. .now, to give even a flying explanation. 

ffl. Mil, ‘o.Tit Naval. (Sometimes with mixture of 
sense s ; all the expressions are from Fr.) Said of 
a body of troops, or a squadron of ships, designed 
and organked for rapid movement, as in flying 
farmy, brigade, column, \ fleet, hospital, party, 
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squadron. Flying artillery', a corps trained to 
rapid evolutions. Flying camp: see Came 2 b. 
Flying sap (see quot. 1876). Also Flying-bkidge. 

i 65 s Manley Groii?is' Lenv C. IFarres 391 With a flying 
Brigade marching out of Antwerp. i<^7 Pepys DiaryzZ 
Feb., We do intend to keep but a flying fleete this year, 
1667 Land. Gaz. No. 181/3 The Flying Army that ha.s been 
so long designed, will be speedily formed. ^ 170a Rowe 
Tamerl. i. i. 116 He . . like a Storm swept with his flying 
Squadrons all the Plain. 2710 Land. Gaz. No. 46^0/0. A 
flying Party will encamp in the Neighbourhood. 1809 
WELL! NGTON in Gurw. A^js/.V. Qo'l'hestores belonging to the 
Flying Artillery. 2869 E, A. Parke.s Pract. Hygiene 
624 The flying columns which go out from Aldershot. Ibid. 
636 For moving columms . flying hospitals are organized. 1876 
VoYLE Mil. Did., Flying sap, a sap formed by placing and 
filling several gabions at the same time, . Also applied to 
the usual formation of the second parallel in tlie attack. 

trausf 2670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 11. 11. 161 He manag’d 
himself so with his flyii g Squadron, that it gave no little 
disgust to the Crowns. 2872 Daily Ne^as^ 22 Aug., A 
‘ flying brigade ’ . . has been formed to examine tickets at 
unexpected stations. 

5 . That flies about. 

a. Of a tale, rumour, etc. : Circulating without 
definite authority. Flying sheet: a leaflet printed 
for distribution broadcast. 

1425 Poston Lett. No. 5 1 . 20, 1 . .never hadde tydinges of 
this matter, but by seyd lettres and other fleyng tale.s._^ 2382 
N. Lichefield tr. Casianheda's Conq. E. Did. Ixxixi. 150 
This was but a fleeing newes. 1630 Ld. DungarvAn in 
Lismore Paper's Ser. n. (188S) III. 157 There wms a flying 
report heere that [etc.]. 2682 Bunyan H oly W txr 40 , 1 hope 
they are but flying stories. 1769 Burke Late S t.Aat. Wks. 

1 1 . loThe light squadrons of occasional pamphlets and flying 
sheet.s. 2835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 374 There had 
been flying rumours that a Lord Keeper, .would .soon be 
appointed. 1888 Bryce Avier. Co/nmur IL liii. 322 One 
must trust to a variety of flying and floating sources. 

t h>. Of a person’s mind : Volatile, unsettled. 

2509 Barclay Skyp ofFolys (1874) I. 177 Wytles men of 
fleynge mynde. 

t e. Of a hound : Apt to ‘ fly about ’ ; not steady. 

2684 R. H. School Recreat. 13 Bring them abroad with the 
. . best Hunting Hounds : (.all bablihg and flying Curs being 
left at home). 

d. Of pains : Passing irregularly from one part 
of the body to another ; migratory. 

1805 W. Saunders Min. Waters 199 The internal use of 
Bath water in flying pains and weaknesses of the limbs. 

G. Itinerant, Flying stationer {^\^.ngy, see quot. 

1796 Grose Did. Vtdg. Tongue (ed. 3', Flying Stationers, 
bal!ad-.singers and hawkers of penny histories. 

f. Fiymg reed (Mining) : see quot. 

1798 J. Keir Min. Siaffordsh. in S. Shaw Hist, Staff. 
Gen. Hist. 119 These two beds [of coal] . when thus .sepa- 
rated acquire the name of the Flying Reed. 2839 Mur- 
chison Situr. Syst. 1. xxxv. 470. 

6. = Fleeing ppl. a. 

2594 ? Greene Selimus Wks. 1881-3 XIV. 287 Ding downe 
the flying Persians with their swords. 2697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg. I. 416 To persecute from far the flying Doe, 1782 
Gibbon Decl. 4 * F. III. 116 The mas.sacre of many thousands 
of the flying Bastarnse. 2835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 641 
Flying foot soldiers . . were constantly coming in. 

Plying Ibri'dge. [f. Flying ppl a.} f a. 
Used by Caxton to render Fr. pontdevis i^draw- 
bridge). fb. (See quot. 1727 s. v. FIoating- 
bridge). c. a temporary bridge for military 
purposes, esp. (see quot. 1876). 

2489 Caxton Faytes of A . n. xxxv, K ij. Fount leveiz that 
be made faste therto whiche are called flyghyng brygges, 
1673 Land, Gaz, No. 1043/3 The Munster xroops .. have 
repassed the Weser.,over a Flying-bridge above this City. 
2726 Cav allies Mem, iv. 340, I had but just cross'd the 
River upon a flyin.g Bridge. 2876 Voyle MU. Did., F' lying 
Bridge, consists of one or more barges moored by a long 
cable to a point in the centre of the stream. When the 
barge is properly steered in a current sufficiently strong, it 
is swept by it from one bank to the other. 

Plying IjTl’ttress. A prop or stay (usually 
carried by a segment of an arch), springing from a 
pier or other support, and abutting against a struc- 
ture, for the purpose of resisting thrust. = Aeo- 
BouTANT, arch-buttress (Arch sb. III). 

1659 Sir C, Wren in C. Wren Parent alia ixyeyp 304 The 
Ailes, from whence arise Bows or Flying Buttresses to the 
Walls of the Navis. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth iv, One of the 
flying buttresses of the chapel, 2874 Parker Goth. A rchit. i. 
iv. 150 The Flying Buttress . . is often found in Norman work, 
but concealed under the roof of the triforium. 

Plying fi'sh. [f. Flying ppl a. y Fish.] A 
name given to two kinds of fish {Dactylopterus and 
Exocmtus), which are able to rise into the air by 
means of enlarged wing-like pectoral fins. 

cx^xt xst Eng. Bk. Amer. *Arb,) Introd, 28/1 There by be 
many wfhjalefysshes and flyinge fy.sshe$. 1624 Cart. Smith 
Virginia v. 182 On the eleuenth day. .two flying fishes fals in 
his boat. 2821 Shelley Prometh. ilnh. iv. i. 86 As the flying 
fish leap From the Indian deep. 

b. A constellation of the Southern Hemisphere. 

2868 Lockyer Guillemids Heavens (ed. 3) 335. 

Plying fo*x. [f. Flying ppl a. + Fox.] A 
family of fruit-eating bats {JPteropidm) found only in 
the tropical regions of the East and in Australia. 

2739 Hirst in Dnneombe's Leti. fiiqj) III. 95 They have 
heads like foxes, and ..are covered with hair of a reddish 
hue; for which reason they are generally called ‘flying 
foxes 1827 P. Cunningham 2 Vedrs N. S. Wales (1828) I. 
294 Our flying fox is an immense bat. 2839 Tennent Ceylon 


fi86o'i 1,135 The Roussette of Ceylon (the Flying-Fox as it 
is usually called by Europeans). 

Plyinglyj ttdv. rare. With flying colours. 

2742 Richardson Pamela VI. Studying what to .say, 
that she may come off as flyingly as she can. 

Plying s^niTrel* [f. Flying ppl a.} A 
name given to two genera [Fieromys and Sciuro- 
plertis) of Sciurids, which can float through the 
air by means of an extension of skin connecting 
their fore and hind limbs. 

1624 Capt. Smith Virginia n. 27 A small bea.st they have 
they call Assapanick, but we call them flying Squirrels. 
1726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 362 The Flying-Squirrel, with 
Wings like those of a Bat- 1849 Sk. Nat. Hist., Mam- 
malia IV. 14 It is in the posse.ssion of a lateral fold of skin, 
forming, when extended, a parachute . . that the flying 
squirrels are distinguishable from the ordinary group. 

Ply*-leaf. [f. Fly sb.'-^ + Leaf.] A blank 
leaf at the beginning or end, but esp. at the begin- 
ning, of a book ; the blank leaf of a circular, etc. 

2830 Clough Dipsychus ix. 160 The fly-leaves . . in the 
family Bible. 1869 Rogers in Adam Smith’s W. N'. 1 . Pref. 
19 It contains a characteristic note by the author on the 
flyleaf. 18S8 Burgon Lives x 2 Cd. Men L i. 26 On the fly- 
leaf of the first volume. . is found the following memorandum. 

I*ly*maii. [f. Fly sb.- + Man sb.] 

1 . One who drives a fly {sb.'^ sense 3 b). 

284s P. 0 . Directory 6 Home Co. 631/2 Bull Henry, fly- 
man. 1879 F. V/. Robinson Coward Consc. \. 'x\, Two 
flymen, .did not solicit him as a fare. 

2 . Theatr. A man stationed in the 'flies’ to work 
the ropes, etc. 

2883 H. Irving in Land. Figaro 6 Jan. 15/3 The flyman 
may be said to carry some of the destiny of the performance 
in the hollow of his hand. 

Ply-net. [f. b lt OE. had fliohnetl] 

1 . A net to keep away flies. 

«iooo Judith 47 (Gr.) pser waes eallgylden fleohnet. 1874 
Knight Did. Mech. I. 896 Fly-net 1, . a net of meshes or 
a fringe of leather strips, to protect a horse from flies. 2. 
A net in an open window to (irevent entrance ot flies. 
t2. ^Imtterfly-net. Obs. 

2737 P. CoLLiNSON in Darlington Me7n. (1849) 90 Pray 
take one or two, w’ith the fly-nets, in a bag by thy side. 
Flyre, dial, form of Fleer. 

Plyscb. (flij). Geol [Swis.s dial.] A series 
of tertiary stra.a occurring in the Alps, consisting 
of slates, marls, and fucoiclal sandstones, 

[1827 B. Studer in Leonhard's Ztsckr.f. Mineral. 1 . 39 
{translated \ The prevailing slaty alterations are in the 
country called Flysch, a name which we may suitably 
extend to the entire formation.] 2853 Lyfxl Prixic. Geol, 
(ed. 9) 124 The nummulitic lime.stone, together with the 
overlying fucoidal grit and shale, called ‘ Flysch ', in the 
Alps, belongs to the. .Eocene group. 1875 Croll Climate 
and Tune xvii. 280. 

Ply-sheet, [f. Fly flying-sheet: see 
Flying///, tz. 5 a. 

287s Southward Did. Typogr., Fly-sheet, z. description of 
handbill or two or four-page tract. 2889 Worcester SuppL, 
Fly-sheet, an advance sheet announcing a newspaper; a 
pro.spectus. 

Fly-slow, a. rat'e—^. That flies slowly. 

2632 Shaks. Rich, 11 , i. iii. 130 (2nd folio), The flye-slow 
homes. [A plausible but doubtful conjecture; the other 
folios and the quartos read site (or slye) slow.\ 

Flyte: see b litis, 

Ply>the-ga*rter. [f. the vbl. phrase to fly 
the garter l\ A game in which the players leap 
from one side of a ‘garter’ or line of stones over 
the back of one of their number. 

2828 Keats Lett. Wks. (1889) HI. 153,1 must., make 
Wordsworth and Coleman play at leap-frog, or keep one of 
them down a whole half-holiday at fly-the-garter. 1862 
Miss Braddon Ralph Bailiff, Happy Xmas 161 Prisoner’s 
base and fly-the-garter in the great bare playground. 

Ply-trap. [f. Fly sb.'^ + Traf.J 

1 . A trap to catch flies. 

2853 in Ogilvie Suppl. 2839 Lang Wand. India 382 A 
fly-trap which he had that morning invented. 

2 . A fly-catching plant, esp. Apocynum androsm- 
mifolium. V enus*s fly-trap = Diomra muscipula, 

2774 Goldsm. Hist. EarthVlVi. y, viii. 162 The flower, 
which goes by the name of the fly-trap. 1776 Bot. z'jf 
Diomea, Venus's flytrap. 2842 in Maunder Sci. 4 r Lit- 
'Treasury. 

slafig. The mouth. 

C2793 M. G. Lewis in Spirit Pub. Jrnts. ixqff) I. 323 
The bride shuts her fly trap ; the stranger complies. 

Ply-Tip-tlie-creell, US. [f. vbl. phrase.] 

1, A popular name of the small green heron, 
Butorides virescefts. Hence used as a nickname 
for an inhabitant of Florida. 

2837 Buchmann in Herng’s A rchiv. XXI. 266 Fly-up-the- 
creek i) Ein in Florida haufiger Sumpfvogel. 2) Spitz- 
name der Einwohner von Florida. 2869 Turnbull Birds 
.iff. 37 Green Heron. . Fly-up-the-Creek, 

2 . A giddy, capricious person (Cent. Diet.). 

Ply-’wliee*l. [f* Fly ^< 5.2 + Wheel.] A wheel 

with a heavy rim, attached to a revolving shaft, in 
order either to regulate the motion of the machinery, 
or to accumulate power. (Cf. Fly sb.'^ 5 c.) 

[2783 Watt Patent in Muirhead Mech. Invent. Watt III. 
71 1'he heavy fly xx is put in motion by means of a pinion or 
smaller wheel y fixed upon its axis.] 1784 Ibid. 205 The rod 
E.. turns the flywheel MM. 2809 Edin. Rev. Jzix, 321 
This engine had no fly-wheel, and went sluggishly and 
irregularly. i8Sz Smiles Engineers III. 89 The engine 
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was provided with, .a flywheel working at one side to can-y 
the crank over the dead points. 

jig. 1876 T. Hardy Hand Etkelb. (1890) 106 A steadying 
power, .a flywheel, in short, to tlie^ concern. 

t Fxiast, sb. Obs. \ 01 d,.fnkst str. masc., f. root of 
O'^.fnasa^fndsa to snort, bieathe hard.] Breath. 

riooo Sojc. Leeckd, III. 100 Hyt bringl^ij for 3 Jyane fnajst. 
a 1250 Owl Night » 44 Wei ne^ hire fnast at-schet. 

fFnast, V, Obs. rare. [OE. '^fnxsitan, f. prec. ; 
cf. OE.G.fndsidn]. inir. To breathe hard, pant; 
also quasi- to breathe out (fire'^, 

(Tiooo Sax. Leechdoins II. 242 FnaestiaS swiBe. tf 1300 
Bavelok^j^^ He [ne] mouthe .speke, ne fnaste, Hwere he 
wolde him here or lede. c 1340 Gaw. ^ Gr. Knt. 1702 His 
fela^es fallen hym to, hat fnasted ful \>ikQ. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 878 jf>e orible oxin. . |>at fyre out fnast. 

Hence Fna ‘sting vbl sb., breathing, snorting. 

1382 Wyclif yer. viii, 16 Fro Ban is herd the fnesting of 
his hors. C1400 Destr. Troy 171 These balfull bestes were 
. .ffull flaumond of fyre with fnastyng of logh. 

f TneseyV. Obs. lOE. yndosan {vthtncQ fudo- 
sms' ‘ stevimt&tio ’ (Wr.-Wiilck. x^i), fmra ‘ster- 
nutatio’ Gloss.), ge-fnisan to sneeze (see 

below), cognate with t)u. fniezen, OJ^.fnysa (Da. 
fnyse, ^^N.Jnysa to snort), 

^ The wk ."grade of the root *fmns' (?cogn. with Gr. wid-eLv, 
root *pmu’ to bre.athe) is represented in OE.fnoi'a sneezing 
(Corp. Gloss.). Closely parallel in sound and sense, though 
belonging to a different ablaut series, are ON. /nasa (see 
Fnast sbl) tmAfndsa (; — ^/nosja) to .snort.] 
iuif. To sneeze; also, to puft) snort. Hence 
Fne'sing vbi. sb. 

tfiooo JElfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 162 Sternntatio ,. 
snytingc, nel fneosung. c 1386 Chaucer Manciple's Frol. 
62 He'speketh in his nose And fneseth fa.ste. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P.R. vii. xi. (1495) 230 Constantyne sayth that 
fnesynge is a vyolent meuynge of y ‘ brayne to putte out 
superfluytees of fumositees therof. ^1400 Beryn 42 And 
here- with she gan to fnese. 

Fo, obs. form of Few a.. Foe, Foh int 
Foa, foan, obs. forms of Fob sing, and pi. 
Foad, var, of Fode v. Obs., to beguile. 

Foal (f^“l)} sb. Forms: 1-2 fola, 3-7 foie, (4 
fol, fowle), 4-6 foil(e, foole, (5 fool, folle, 
foyl(l)e, 6 foule,) 5-7 foale, (7 plioale,)6- foal. 
[Com. Tent., wk. masc. = OFris.yi7//<z (for 

*fold) (MDu. vokn, imilen, Du. veukn', OHG. 
folo (MHG. vol, vole, Gor.fohlen neut.), O'^.fole 
(Da. foie, Sw. file'^, Goth, fida OTeut. '^folon-, 
cognate with Gr. irSjXos, Ij.fullus.^ 

1 . The young of the equine genus of quadrupeds ; 
properly, one of the male sex, a colt ; but also used 
where the sex is not specified, a colt or filly. 

^•950 Lindisf. Gosp. Mark xi. 4 And foerdon onfundon 
fola ^ebunden. 971 BlickL Horn, 69 p.mne geinete ^yt 
haer eoselan ?;esa;lede & hire folan. c laoo T rin. Coil. Ho 7 ]i. 
89 Hie funden an asse mid foie. 1382 'N'^cixp Zech. ix. 9 
A foie, .sone of the she asse. 1484 Caxton Fables of ZFsop 
V. X, He .sawe a mare and her yong foole with her. 1533 
Act 27 ?len. VIII, c. 6. § 2 Two mares . . apte and able to 
beare foli.s. 1697 Bryden Mneid iv. 746 The Prieste.ss . . 
cuts the Forehead of a new-born Foie. 1794 Coleridge To 
Yng. Ass i Poor little foal of an oppressed race ! 1859 Bar- 
win Orig-. Spec. V. (1873) 128 The spinal stripe is much com- 
moner in the foal than in the full-grown animal. 

Proverb. 1546 J. Heywood Prov. iiSSy) 27 How can the 
foie amble, if the hors and mare trot ? 

b. Phrases. In foal, ivith foal, (of a mare) : 
pregnant, f Tattered as a { fettered or tattered) 
foal, of a person : ragged ; also, rough, shagg3\ 
1340 Ham POLE Pr. Consc. 1537 Som gas tatird als tatird 
foies. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. xi. 335 Bothe horse and 
houndes and alle other bestes Medled nouste wyth here 
makes )7at with foie were, a 1400 [see Bagged], c 1460 
Tmvneley Myst. (Surteesi 4 Now ar we. .tatyrd as a foylle. 
1523 Fitzhrrb. Httsb. § 68 They [mares] maye not be rydden 
..whan they be with foole. Modest Proposal 

Wk.s. 17-5 II. II. 66 Their mears in foal. 1835 W. Irving 
Tour Prairies 226 A fine black mare far gone with foal, 
e. Applied to the young of the elephant or camel. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviii. xlii. 11495) 803 Ely- 
phauntes goo wyth foole two yeres. 1607 Topsell Fourf. 
Beasts (1658) 163 An Indian, who had brought up from a 
foal a white Elephant. 

1 2 . A horse. Obs. 

a 1300 K. Plorn 589 Horne 5ede to stable : ]?ar he tok his 
gode foie. C1340 Gaw, ^ Gr. Knt. 173 pe foie )>at he 
ferkkes on. a 1400-50 Alexcuider 5588 Fare wele, my faire 
foole hou faxlid me neuire. 1513 Bouclas ASneis x. xiv, 89 
O moist forcy steyd, my lovyt foill. 

3 . Ooal- 7 nimng. ^Seequots.) 

1770-4 A. Hunter George. Fss. (1804) IL_ 158 What are 
termed lads or foals ; suppbdng the inferior place at a 
machine called a tram. 1835 S. Oliver Ramb. Northtmth, 
i. 41 Where a youth is too weak to put the tram by him- 
.self, he engages a junior assistant, who is called the 
foal. ■ ■■ 

4. attrib. and Comb., as foal fair, (objective) 
Setter ; also foal-bit (see quots.) ; foal-teeth, the 
first teeth of a horse, 

1706 PiULLiPS (ed. Kersey\ *Fole-hit and Folefooi, two 
sorts of Herbs. 1755 Johnson, Foalbit, Foalfoot, plants. 
1880 Daily News 18 Sept. 6/6 A public dinner held after 
the Holbeach *foal fair, 1809 Spirit Puhl. Jmls. (1810) 
XIII. 61 He is a sure '^foal-getter. 1^6 Sir W, Hope tr. 
SoUeyseVs Compl. Horsetn, v. 19 A little befox*e a Horse 
hath attained to the Age of thirty Months.. he hath twelve 
*Foal-teeth in the fore part of his mouth. 1855 Farmers 
Diet. (Wilson) I. 21 The foal’s nippers .. technically called 
• .foal teeth — are easily distinguished. 
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Foal fftfol), V. [f. prec. sb. ; cf. modi.Gtt.foMenl] 

1. trans. To bear or bring forth (a foal) ; said of 
a mare, she-ass, etc. 

£■1386 Chaucer FriaVs T. 247 The fend, .yow fech body 
and bones, As ferforthly as ever wer ye fohd ! 1398 Trevisa 
Bctrth, De P. R. xviu. viii, (1495) 756 The asse fooiyth 
selde two coltes. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. I. 71 His 
Mare.. had foaled a Colt. 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. 
Colt, When your Colts are foalen you may let them run with 
their Bams till about Michaelmas. 1887 Mlss Braddon 
Like Sf Unlike x, He would buy the maddest devil that was 
ever foaled if he^ fancied the . . paces of the beast. 

2. absol: or intr. To give birth to a foal. 

1522 Test. Ebor, (Surtees) V. 129, I have y ’ mares wfc 
foole, and, when they folyn, I gif the bettur [etc.]. 1607 
fo'izis.u.. Fourf , Beasts (1658) x8 They [Asses] will not Foie 
m the sight of man. 1707 Mortimer Husb. 151 About 
September they take their Mares into the house again 
where they keep* them till they foal. 

b. Of a ewe : 'I'o yean. ? U.S. only. 

1883 P. E. Gibbons in Harper's Mag. Apr. 652/2 The ewes 
are. .kept until they have foaled. 

3. To get (a mare) in foal. rare. 

1891 T. H. Webster Let to Chaplin in Times 9 Nov. lo/s 
The horse, .had foaled his mares well. 

tFoaTage. Obs. rare. [f. Foal sb. + -ace: 
cf. Goltage.] = Foalhood. 

1607 Markham CavaL, 1. i. 2 Both in their foleage, best 
strength, and old age. 1720 W. Gibson Diet. Horses v. 
(1^31 ) 71 He has been used from his foiage to the eating of 
this or that sort. 

Foalfoot (f^«‘lfut). Also foal’s-foot. Forms: see 
F 0 AL, F OOT. [Named from the shape of the leaves.] 

1. = Coltsfoot I. 

a 1400 in A rchseologia XXX. 407/1 Folesfoth. .& Y smale 
dote is all on. 1578 Lyte Dodoetis xii. 20 This [Tussi- 
lago] is called in English Foie foote. 1877 in N. IV. Line, 
Gloss., Foal-foot. 

attrib, i88x Leicestersh. Gloss. s.v., Home-made foal-foct 
wine used to be common in Leicestershire. 

2. = Asahabacca. 

1538 Turner Libellns, Folfot, Asarntn. 1615 T. Thomas 
Lat. Diet., Vulgago . or Asarabacca- 

3. Applied to other plants resembling the pre- 
ceding, as sea foalfoot, Convolvulus Soldanella. 

1548 Turner Names ^ of Herbs (E. B. S.) 20 Brassica 
marina . . may be called in english seafolfote. *597 Gerarde 
Herbal 690 Soldanella is called.. in English, .of .some Sea 
Foalfoote. 1713 J. Petiver in Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 184 
White Canada Folesfoot. 

Foallxood (fff«‘lhud). [f. Foal sb. -v -hood.] 
Tne state or time of being a foal. 

1892 Edin, Rev. 7 Jan. 44 A mare which has been well 
cared for during foalhood. 

Foaling (fff‘i‘lig vhl sb. [f. Foal v. + -ing ^.] 
The bringing forth of a foal or of young. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. x. vi. (1495) 377 A mere in 
traueylle of fdlyng. 1607 Topsell Foitr-f. Beasts (1658) 258 
It is mortal to their [Camels’] young ones to tast the dams 
milk for two_ dayes after their foaling. 1870 Daily News 
14 Apr., This early time of foaling is pi-ejudicial to the 
strength .of foals. 

FoaTing, ///• d!. [f. as prec. -p -ing 2.] =next. 

1885 Bells Life 15 June 1/3 Foaling mares. 

Foaly (fffu’li), Of a mare: In foal. 

1853 Surtees Sponge's Tour xxiii. 122 Farmer Stubble, 
on the foaly mare. 

Foam (fffam\ Forms: i fAm, faam, (3 
fam), 3-6 fame, 4-8 fome, (5 foome,) 7 foame, 
7-9 A'l;. fa©m(e, fame, faim, feim, feame, 6- 
foam. \OE. fii 77 t str. (?masc. or neut.) = OHG. 
feim (MHG, vehn, Ger. feint) masc. WGer. 

pre-Teut. *poimo- or *phoimo^. A parallel 
form with suffix -no- instead of -mo- appears in 
OS\^Y.phia,SkT.p/iena,fQ^m. 

Job. Schmidt regards the -mo- and -no- forms as divergent 
representations of an original with -mn- suffix, and con- 
siders the Lat. spuma (: — *spoimd^ foam, pfanex pumice- 
stone, Zend paeman-, Lith. phias milk, to be also cognate ] 
1. The aggregation of minute bubbles formed in 
water or other liquids by agitation, fermentation, 
effervescence, ebullition, etc. 

Being the proper word for the product of the agitation 
of the AvaveSjyO/zw i.s rnore dignified than the synonymous 
frothy and usually implies more copious production. 

^1700 Epinal Gloss. 426 Eamfalnea.’ leasung vel faam. 
1393 Gower Conf. II. 261 She nome Both of the water and 
of the fo.me. a 1440 Sir Degrev. 546 Whyegh as the seys 
ffarae. 1513 Bouglas AEneis i. viii. 76 The bittir blastis. . 
Throw, .salt fame, and wilsum wayis . . can ws dilve. 1611 
Bible Hos. x. 7 Her King is cut off as tlie fome vpon the 
water. 1652 French Yorksk. Spa iv. 50 That water is best 
for outward uses which will bear sope best, and make the 
greatest fome therewith. C1720 W. Gibson Farrier's 
Dispens. II. 1. (1734I 32 Eggs . . when beat into a Fome with 
Alum. 1786 Burns Scotch Drink ii, Guid auld Scotch 
Brink! Whether. .thou.. ream o’er the brink, In gloidous 
faem. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. iv. 64 Tlie foam of the sea 
becomes opaque white, by the light being scattered from the 
particles of water into which a wave is broken. 

transf. and fg. a 1300 Cursor M. 26693 (Cott.l Quat es 
mans lijf hot fam. a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. 102 Mon is 
mad of feble fom. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt, (1865) 
11 . vi. iii. 15s I’he foam of mankind .. the idle moneyed 
populations from all countries. , 1866 B. Taylor Poems, 
Test 414 The meadows tossed their foam of flowers. 

b. sfec. The foaming saliva issuing from the 
mouth, e.g. in epilepsy, rabies, etc. Also, the froth 
of perspiration v'hich gathers on the coat of a horse 
or other animal from intense exertion. 


FOAM. 

Reseda's Hist.m, ix. [xi]. (1890) i8il>afaam cfhxs muSe 
ut eode. c 1290 A. Lng. Leg. I. 231/409 Brenniixde fom out of 
is mouth . . he caste, c 1320 Seuyn Sag {W.) 913 Thourgh 
the mouht the fom was wight. 1388 Wyclif Luke ix. 39 
A spirit takith hym, and sudeuli he . . hurllith doun, and to 
drawith hyxn with fome. 161a DviAYrox Poly-oib. x;L 202 
Two Boares . . with their gnasb.ing teeth their angry foame 
doe bite. 1735 Somerville Chase iv, 312 The pois’nous 
Foam Through the deep wound in.stii’d. 1875 W. S. Hay- 
ward Lo 7 >e agsi. World ctyj Her horse was covered with 
foam. 

fig. ssss Bp. Bonner Prof table Doctrine Sig. N iiij b, 
Baptysme . . doeth . . so weaken . . y® fome, or rage of con- 
cupiscence in vs. .that [etc.] 3 : 577 --S 7 Holinshed 
III. 872/1 King Henrie. .is reported, .to cast out bis fome 
against Luther. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xix. § 11 Our 
Churches, in the foame of that good spirit which directeth 
such fierie tongues, they tenne .spiteiully the temples of 
Baal. 

c. Foam of lead — Lite akge. Foam of nih'e ~ 
Ahheonitue. loam of oil Foam of 

Cot coTHAE. Obs. 

1538 Elyot Diet, A viurca, the mother or fome of all oyle.s. 
Ibid., Molybditis, the spume or fonxe of leade, 1601 Holland 
Pliny II. 421 The fome of nitre, .is commended as the best 
of all. 1623 CocKERAM II, The Foame that liseth from Lead 
tryed, litargie. 1631 Widdowes A'a/. Philos. 24 Red vitriol!, 
or the fome of Copperasse. 

2. Foaming waler, the sea; (in early use occas. 
//.) also salt, sea, water foaiti. arch. {poet.). 

ajooo Riddles iii. 4 (Gr.) 5 if®>^ biS ;5ewrexed - . fam ge- 
wealcen. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 476/508 Huy gonne_ to 
seili swi)>e in bat sake fom. C1340 Cursor M. 14409 (Trin.) 
Moyses. .ladde ]?em )?our5e \>t see fome. c 1440 Bone Flor. 
137 Over fumes they fleet wichowtyn fayle. 1549 Compl. 
Scot. vi. 40, I sat doune to see the fiouyng of the fame. 
1613 J. Biennis] Angling i.xxx, Long ere Phoebus set in 
Westerne fome. 

3. Min. Aphkite. 

f 4. [from the vh ] The action of foaming. 

1573 'Ba'rz.t Ah’. F 823 The fome, or sprinckling vp of new 
wine, in ale we call it working. 

5. attrib. and Comb. 

a. General comb. : (ci) simple attrib., as foam- 
bell, -fake, froth, -globe, -ivake, -tvhirl, -wreath ; 

objective, as foam curher\ {c) instrumental and 
originative, as foam-beat, -bedappled, f -hespawled, 
-bo7'n (also quasi-j<5.), -crested, -fieched, -flowered, 
-girt, -lit, -painted, -white, -zvrought, adjs. ; also 
foam-like adj. and adv, 

1777WARTON Poems, vni. vi, Banks.. Fenc’d by the 
*foam-be.at pier. 1633 [J. Fisher] True Troj'ans iv. i, 
Hyperions Sonne Shall couch in West his *fome-bedappled 
iades. X813 Hogg Queetfs Wake 307 Light as the. .'^'foam- 
bells floating on the brine. i6iz Drayton Poly-olb. it. 
Notes 33 Old Proteus hath been knowne. .to spunge his 
*foame-bespawled beard. 1862 E . Arnold in Frasers Mag. 
July 114 The Foam- Born’s’ beauty. 1884 W. C. Smith 
KUdrostan 85 Stiil reigned the foam-born Aphrodite, a 1795 
Burns Lament 5 Ye ■*foam-crested billows, allow me to 
wail. 1599 Nashe Lenten Stuf'e (1871) 51 A Lepanto like 
host of unfatigable flood-bickerers, and '^foam-curbers. 1803 
Tennyson Dream Bair Worn, x, Crisp ^foam-flakes scud 
along the level sand, 1842 Sir A. de Verb Song of Faith 
253 ■’'Foam-flecked waves. 1876 Swinburne Eiechih, (ed. 2) 
448 The ^foam-flowered sea. 1583 Stanyhurst Aeneis i. 
(Arb ) 21 In ‘‘^foam froth picturs, wyth I'roian treasur, ar 
vpborne. 1817 Shelley Rev, lsla 7 H xi. x, On a '*foara-girt 
crag. 1813 Scott Rokeby 11. vii, '’^Foam-globes on her 
eddies ride. 1871 Palgrave Lyr. Poems 117 Pennons toss'd 
■’’foam-like o’er the fray. 1876 T. Hardy Bland Eihelb. 
(1890)34 Ladies in tlieir foani-Ixke dresses. X793W0RDSW. 
Descr. Sk, 249 They cross the chasmy torrent’s *foain-lit 
bed, 1593 Nashe Christ's T, (1613) 62 Her Alablaster wals 
were all furred and *fome-painted. 1876 Morris Sigurd 
III. 210 They see., a * foam-wake as the wet oars toss on 
high. 1841 in S. C. Hall Ireland 1843) III, 175 0 [er the 
■^foam- white waves. 1817 Shelley Rev. Islam i. xyii, The 
*foam-wreaths which the faint tide wove. Ibid. vi. iv, Like 
*foam-wrought waterfalls, 

b. Special comb. : foam-bow, a bow, similar 
to a rainbow, formed by sunlight upon foam or 
spray; foam-cock(seec]uot.); foam-dock, ? soap- 
wort {Saponaria oflicinalis) ; foam-omelet, -sauce 
{Cookery), a dish so called from its frothy appear- 
ance ; foam-spar, foam-stone, see Aphrite and 
Aphrodite. 

1830 Tennyson (Enone 60 The ^foambow brightens When 
the wind blows the foam. 1S74 Knight D.'ct Mech. I. 
897/1 ‘^Foam-cock ( Steam-engine), a cock at the water-level 
to blow off scum. ^1500 Gloss. Hart 3388 in Sax. 
Leechd. HI. 327/1 ’*Fome dok. 1892-4 Encycl. Cookery 
(Garrett) II. 21/1 ^Foani Omelet. Ibid, II. 400/1 *Foam 
Sauce. ' , ■ 

Foam (fffimT\ V. Forms: ct. i f®man, 5 femin, 
feanien, south, vemen, 4 feme ; 4-7 fome, (4 

south, vome, 5 fomyn,) 5 fame, 7 foame, 6 - 
foam. [OE. fdman = OHCx, feiman (MHG. 
vcimen. G. feimeni—^Ctr. '^faimjan, f. "^faim- 
IfoAM sb. In 14 th c. the OE. word was superseded 
by a new formation on the sb. (without umlaut).] 

1, intr. To emit foam ; esp. to froth at the 
mouth ; also with otiL Often as a hyperbolical 
description of vehement rage or wrath. Also of a 
horse, etc, : To be covered with foam (of perspira- 
tion). Cf. Foam sh. r b. 

C950 Lhtdisf. Gosp. Mark ix. 18 Spumat, faemeS. a 1225 
fidiana 68 As an bun?t bar, (xat grunde bis tuskes ant 
feng on to femin. «i3So Life Jesus 223 Bete and bite 
it wolde.. And grenny with is teth and feme. 1430 Lydg. 


POAMIHG*. 

CJirmi. Troy ii.-xii, Mine hors. .Fomyng full whyte vpon 
euery syde. <71440 Jacoi^s Wdl 99 pe man..fomyd 
out at his mowth. a 1529 Skelton Elymur Rummytig 341 
Her mouth fomyd. 1601 Shaks. C. i. ii. 255 He 

fCae.sar] .. foam'd at mouth, and was speechles.se. 1735 
Somerville Chase in. 113 He snorts, he foams, 1807^8 
W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 349^ I expected every moment to 
see them faU down in convulsions [and] foam at the mouth.' 
2852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 'J'^Es C. xl, Legree, foaming with 
rage, smote his victim to the ground. 
j?g. 1817 D’Israeli Ctir. Lit. III. 303 A tediou-s invec- 
tive, foapiing at the mouth of its text with quotatio-ns and 
authorities. 1870 Swinburne Ess. Sind. (1875) 248 He 
[Byron] . foams at tilings and creatures not worth a glance, 
b. Const, ^'on, with ( blood h 
C1400 Desir. Troy 7261 The fas in the fell ha.st femyt on 
blode. <72425 Sez>en Sag-. (P.) 959 Hys inouthe famed of 
blode. 1573 BahEt Alv. F 822 He iometh with bloud at the 
mouth. 

1 2 . To come forth in foam. Ohs. 

<7 1340 <S<T7t/. <§• Gr. Knt. 1572 be frope femed at his mouth 
vnfayre. 1398 Trevlsa Barth. De P. A*, vn. xx.x, (1495) 
244 The^ blood fomith wyth cough and traueyle and ache. 

3 . Of water or other liquid: To froth, gather 
foam. Also, to run foaming along, dotmt, over, 
etc. Also Jig. To foam off, foam itself away X to' 
piss away in foam. 

1398 Trevisa BaHh. De^ P. R, xnt. xxv. (1495) 456 For 
lightnesse of ayre that is closid water fomyth, C1440 
ProTnp. Pam. 160/2 Fomyn, spumo. 1533 Coveuuale Isa. 
Ivii. 20 The raginge see. .whose water fometh with y® myre. 
1576 in W. H. Turner .SV/irr/. Rcc. Oxford 386 In wynter the 
water fomytli over. 1606 Shaks. Ant. ^ Cl. n. vi. 21 My 
Hauie. At whose burthen, The anger’d Ocean fomes. 2728 
Young Odes to A.7«^ Wks. (1757) I. 173 I’he torrent roar’d, 
and foam’d along. 1820 W. Irving Bkefck Bk. 1. 76 
A mountain stream^ was now foaming down it. 2826 Scott 
Woodst. X, Enthusiasm is a .stream that may foam off in its 
own time. 2852 Tennyson Death Dk. U'’etting/on 126 Their 
surging charges foam'd themselves away, 

b. Of a steam-boiler; To become filled -with 
foam (Webster 1864). 

4 . a. inir. Of a drinlving yessel: To be filled 
with foaming liquor, b. tram. To fill or brim 
■with foaming liquor. 

2725 Pope Oayss. xv, 341 Few can with me. .contend. .To 
..foam the goblet with a purple stream. 2822 Shelley 
Hellas 939 The cup is foaming with a nation’.s blood. 2855 
M. Arnold Mycerinns 97 Flush’d guests, and golden gob- 
lets foam'd with wine. 

5 . trans. To send forth or emit in or like foam ; 
to pour with rage and violence. Chiefly fig. 

2388 Wyclif fnde 13 The.se ben. .wawls of the w'oode.see, 
fomynge [1382 frothinge] out her confusiouns. a 2535 More 
iPks. (1557) 579/1 'riudall. .fometh oute hys hyghe spirituall 
sentence in thys fashion. 1601 Weever Mirr. Mart. 
Eviijb, Two fyrie coursers foraing clottred blood. 2784 
CowpER Task VI. 898 They roam the earth. .foaming out 
their own disgrace. 2864 Tennyson Aylmer’s P. 342 Leolin 
. .foam’d away his heart at Averill's e ir. 
t6. To cover with or as with foam. Ohs. rare. 
<r24oo Destr. Troy 10229 With pazre fawchons fell, femyt 
of blode. 2556 J. Heywoqd Spider ^ F. lx. 5 The head 
spider (with wheat tuskes forade like a bore*. 

7 . nonce-tise. To draw (a chariot; along with the 
accompaniment of foam. 

2820 Keats Hyperion 11, 234 Have ye beheld the young 
G <d of the Seas ?. , Have ye beheld his cliariot, foam'd along 
By noble winged creatures he hath made? 

Hence IPoa'med///. A!., covered with foam : only 
m far foamed. Foa*mer, one who foams. 

idoj Toitsell Four-f Beasts (x 6 gi\ 577 [Epithets applied 
to wolves].. bloud'Sucker, foamer. 1820 Keats //7'/<?r/<7M. 
n. 172 The far-foamed sands. 

PoamiBg vhl. sh. [f. prec. + -ing1.] 

The action of the vb. Foam. 

2382 'Wyclif Ntmi. xi. 2a To the tyme that it [flesh] .. be 
turnyd into fomynge. 1573 Baret Alv. F 822 A foming, 
spumatns. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 141 f ii He will fall 
into Ravings and Foamings, ill-becoming the Meekness of 
his Office. 1772 Priestley Inst. Relig. (1782) I, 367 The 
heathen diviners had. .foamings at the mouth. 

Poaming a. [f. as prec. + -ing^.] 

lliat foams. 

? <2 2400 Morte Arth. 780 A blake biistous here., wyth 
fomaunde lyppez. « 2400-50 v4/<?.r<r«£37?' 1133 With pat }>e 
femand flode flasshed in hys eghen. 1590 Bpenshr F'. Q. i. 
i. I His angry steede did chide his foming bitt. 1604 Shaks. 
0 th. II, i. II Do but stand vpon the Foaming Shore. 1667 
Milton P. L, x. 301 Over the foaming deep. 1727 Berke- 
ley Toitr Italy Wks. 1871 I'Y. 580 Like the foaming 
priestesses . . among the ancients. 1725 Pope Odyss, iii. 
506 To Pallas high the foaming bow[ he crown’d. 1850 
Tennyson In Mem, cxxxi. 92 The foaming grape of eastern 
France. 1868 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1S76,) II. viii, 253 
William was still urging on his foaming horse. 

Hence Poa'ming'ly 

1611 CoTGR , Baveusenient, foamingly. 1802 Southey 
Tknlaba ni. xix, The winter torrent rolls Down the deep- 
channeil’d rain-course, foamingly. 1885 S. Tromholt 
Anr. Bor. II. 223 The river rushing foamingly downwards. 

l“oaiilless (f^u'mles), a. [f. Foam sh. + -less.] 
Without foam ; free from foam. 

2821 Shelley Epipsyck. 412 The halcyons brood imound 

the fqamless isles, a Mouse Life xH, The 

blue line of a foamle.ss sea. 

Poamy a. Forms : i flmis, fmmij, 

4-7 fomy, -ie, 6 foomy, famy, 7- foamy. 

\OK. fd 7 mg,fkmiiyi.fdm^ldQk'&.'\ 

1 . Covered with foam, full of foam, frothy. 
axQ&Q Riddles vr, i9iGr.) Famis winneS wseg wi<5 wealle. 
i?i385 Chaucer A. G. fV, 1208 Dido, The foray brydil with 
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the hit of gold Govemyth he. 1523 Douglas Mnets xn. vi. 
151 The fomy mowthis of the haisty stedi& 1697 Dryden 
P/rg. Georg, iv. 589 "The slipp’ry God. .With fuamy Tusks 
will seem a bristly Boar. 1748 Warton Enthnsiast 30 
Whence a foamy stream, Like Anio, tumbling roars. ^ x8i6 
W. Taylor in' Monthly Mag. XLI. 331 They drain t! e 
foamy mug. 2822 Mom in Blackxv. Mag. X. 642 The wild 
waves curl their bleak and foamy heads. 

2 . Consisting of, or of the nature of, foam ; of, 
pertaining to, or resembling foam. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. iv. vi. (1495) 89 By 
medlynge of colera blood serayth redde . . by flewme it 
semyth watrj’’ and fomy. 2601 Holland Pliny II. 397 The 
foamie moisture that shel-snails yeeld. ^ 1784 Cowper Task 
vr. 15s The foamy surf That the wind severs from the 
broken wave. 1878 Gilder Poet ^ Master 14 The foamy 
whitening Of the water below the mill. 2882 Mallock Rom. 
xgih Cent. II. 196 A cloud of foamy lilac-blossom. 

Hence Foa-miness. 

2887 FenI'I Devon Boys xvlii. 284 The waves lost their 
fierce foaminess, 

Poangeii, Toard, obs. ff. Fang v . and Foep. 
Pol) sh.^ Of obscure origin. [Cf. Fob 
Can it be a corruption of OF. fbrbe (mod- fqnrhe\ masc. 
rogue, fern, cunning trick? But this suggestion does not 
explain the apparent connexion xA/ob sb. and v. withy&/ 
sb. and v., and Oex.foppenl\ 
fl. A cheat, impostor. Ohs. rare~^. 

'I'he association with faiiour seems to require this active 
sense rather than the passive one of ‘dupe, fool' i= isth c. 
sense of fop). Cf, Ger. s.\?Li\g/opper, in i6th c. a malingerer 
esp. one who counterfeits madness isee KXxxga Etym. Wb. 
ed. 5', wh ich is much the sense 'of faitonr. 

2393 Langl. P. PL C. in. 293 Make)? of Iyer a lang cart to 
lede alle }?ese o)?ere, As fobbes and faitours. 

2 . A trick, an artifice. Now only slang. To come 
the fob ott (IJ.S.l : to impose upon, cheat, trick. 

2622 Mabbe tr. A leman’s Guzman d'A If. 11. 243 Many men 
would deale more honestly.. if these fobs and giggs were 
not put into their lieads by others. 2654 tr. Scudery’s Curia 
Pol. 49 Such fobbs and cheats are more tollerable . . in 
persons of mean fortunes. <22700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Cresv, 
F'ob, a cheat, trick. 1852 Judson Mfst. N. York i. vii. 62 
* He come ze fob on some of ze nbbilitie. 

3 . Comb. : f fob-action, a sham action (at law). 

1673 F, Kirkman Unlucky Cit. 203 They should then 

arrest you in a Fobb-action at his Suit. 2697 Luttrell 
Brief. Rel. (18571 iV. 257 Endeavouring to steal a young 
lady . . by the help of bailifs, who arrested her . , in a fob 
action. 1730-6 Bailey (folio; s. v., A Fob (or sham) 
action. 

Pol) (ff'bb sb.^ Also 7, 9 3 k. fab, 8 fobb. [of 
unknown oiigiii ; cf. FIG. d\7i\.fupfe fiippen, 
einfiippen to pocket stealthily; a Ger. word fupsack 
is cited by Skinner. 

If the word meant originally a secret pocket, it may be 
connected with Fob z/.’] 

1 . A small pocket iormerly made in the waistband 
of the breeches and used for carr}ing a watch, 
money, or other valuables. 

1653 Brome Crt. Beggar n. i. Wks. 2873 1.i. 212 My Fob has 
been fubd to day of six pieces. 2667 Si. Papers, Dorn. 
CXCI. No. 63. II, The right side pockett..and the small 
pockett or foblx 1711 Addison Spectator No. 77 p i, I saw 
him. .squirt away his watch, .into the Thames, and put up 
the Pebble, he had before found, in his Fob. 2751 Smollett 
Per. Pic. (1779) III. Ixxxiii. 294 I'he. .young gentleman, with 
an hand in each fob, .stood whi.stling an opera-tune, 2819 
Moore Tom Cribs Man. 6 Whether diddling your sub- 
j'ect.s, and gutting their fobs. 2838 Dickens Nich. Nick. 
Hi, Mr. Nickleby replaced his watch in his fob. 

b. nonce-use. The contents of the fob, ^ cash 
?t:i68o Royal Resolntlonsm MarznlCs Wks. (Grosart) I. 
431 When plate wa.s at pawn, and fob at an ebb. 

2 . U.S. ^fob-chain, 

2889 M Hatton-Ripley From Flag to Flag xxiv. 211 
The tempting fob that hung from his pocket. 2893 I'armer 
Slang, Fab. .a w'atch chain or ribbon, with buckle and seals, 
worn hanging from the fob. 

3 . A trimming resembli’^g a fob-chain. 

2894 Daily News 22 June 6/6 Skirt trimmed on the hips 
with fobs of bright rose-pink velvet, two on either side. 

4 . attrib,, as fob-pocket, -watch ; fob-chain, the 
chain attached to a watch carried in the fob. 

2885 H. C- McCook Tenants Old Farm 122 Beneath it 
[his waistcoat] a goodly '^fobchain protrudes. 2837 Dickens 
Pickio, xxviii, With . . a gold watch in hi.s *fob pocket. 1884 
Dowell Ta.t. in Eng. Ill, ni, iii. § 22T28S8} 273 A *fob 
watch is in existence that belonged to Oliver Cromwell. 

Pob \ fg\i)i sb.^ dial. a. Froth, foam; b. (See 
quot. 1890.) 

2838 in Holloway P ravine. 2886 in Elworthy If'’’. 
Somerset Word-bk. 1890 Oloucesiersh, Gloss., Fob, a little 
bunch or tuft, as of wool, etc. 

Hence Fob v., to froth or foam. 

2838 Holloway Provinc., F'ob, to froth as beer does 
when poured out quickly. A, Sussex. 2883 Hampslu 
/'VA, to froth as beer. 

Pob (ff?h), 'V^ Also 6-7 fub, 6-7 fobb(e. See 
also Fof V. [First recorded late in 16th c. ; cogn, 
with or f. Fob jAI i. Cf. Ger. foppen to deceive, 
befool.] 

1 . irmts. To cheat, deceive, delude, trick, impose 
tipon, ‘ take in also with 
2583 Greene MamiUia'Wks. (Grosart) II. 102, 1 will not. . 
fobbe you with fayre wordes, and fonle deedes. 2593 Tell- 
Troth’s N. y. Gift 25 He ., would fobbe him vppe with a 
thousand yntrathes, 2647 Cartwright Ordinary iv. iv, I 
won’t be fubb’d, ensure your self. 2732 Fielding Grub SU 
Op. i. V, While every one else he is fobbing. He still may be 
honest to ihe. 2862 Standard 4 Nov., They think themselves 
fobbed by our dextrous policy. 
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’ 2, To bring or put mto, ox htidiovi upon, by job- 

^ bery or trickery ; to palm or pass cM upon. Also, 
to get up, procure, or promote by tr.ckery; also, 
with up. To fob in : to iiitioduce in an underhand 
; way. ? Ohs. 

,1653 A. Wilson Jos. I. 68 Another young Gentlewoman, 

I that had lesse offended, was fobbed into the place. Ibid. 
241 These things were fobb’d in by several Popes, .to serve 
tlieir own turns. 1678 R. L’Estrange Seneca’s Mor, (17O2) 
522 Here's . . the same Thing Fobb'd upon the World over 
again. 1704 J. Logan in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. Vf. 
Which place was .. fobbed upon him. 1715 M. Davies 
A then. Brtt. L 280 That Le^endaiy Triumvirate found 
ways . . to fob into Tinmouth’s Gold-finding Legendary their 
own production of Winefred’s Life. 2741 Richardson 
Pamela (1824) I. xxxiii. 330 Don’t fob upon us your girl 
with the Pagan name for Lady Jenny. 2792 Wolcott (P. 
Pindar) Ep. to Ld, Macartney Wks. 1812 HI. 226 No 
Janus he, with selfish views to fob. 2805 Morning Citron. 
31 Aug. in spirit Pub. J-ntls. (1806) IX. 208 So now it' 
was time. -To fob up an excuse for my sudden retreat. 2825 
Westm. Rerr. IV. 401 We find him with much point, 

I pleasantly’, and earnestness, fobbing an ale licence, 

3. Fob off, 

a. To put off deceitfully; to attempt to satisfy 
with an excuse or pretence ; to bafile, cajole ; to 
put off (a person) wilh (something of inferior 
quality or something less than he has been led to' 
expect). ■' 

2597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IF, 11. i. 37 , 1 haue. .bin fub’doff, and 
fub’ei-off, from this day to that day. 2602 Rowlands 
Greene’s Ghost 8 Fubbing them off with these slender 
wasted blacke pots. 2650 Cowley Guardian v. vii, I must 
not be fob'd off thus about my daughter. 2767 B. I'hqrnton 
VC. Plautus 1 . 318 The butchers. .Will, .fob you off With 
ram for weather mutton. 2S42 Barham Ingol. Leg. Ser. ii,' 
Row in Omnibus, To exact such a sum For. , stalls and pit, 
And then fob us off with a Fal-de-ral-tit. 1892 Daily Netvs 
21 Jan. 5/s Able-bodied paupers have been lobbed off with 
..broth ‘no better than hot water'. 

fb. To put or shift off (a thing) by deceit or 
pretence ; to get rid of, or set aside by a trick, 

1607 Shaks. Cor. 1. i. 97 You mu.st not thinkeTo fobbe off 
our disgrace with a tale. 1642 Milton Reform, i. (1851 ) 16 
It was not of old that a Conspiracie of BiShops could 
frustrate and fob off the right of the people. 

e. To palm 0 ^ upon ; a jierson) ; cf. 2 . 

1894 Times 25 July lo/i If a. .novel cannot be fobbed off 
upon the. .people of London . .it is rusticated. 

Hence Fo'obing vbl. sb. 

<2x619 Beaum. & Fl. Wit atSev. Weapons iv. 1, Now you 
talk of fobbing, I wonder the Lady sends not fur me 
according to promise? 

Fob (ipb), [f. Fob trans. To put into 
one’s fob, to pocket ; also with up. 

28x8 Moore Fudge Fam. Paris vi. 160 The rogue but 
counts how many guineas He ’s fobbed. 1822 Clare Vill. 
Minstr. 1 . 35 The sailor .. styles them ‘gentlemen’, And, 
fobs his money up. 1840 Hood Up' Rhine 4 When the 
qualm is over [he] quietly fobs the Timepiece.^ 2842 S. Lover 
Handy Andy VC, The gentlemen in black silk stockings.., 
have been fobbing fees for three weeks. 

Fo’bbery. nonce-wd. [f. Fob sb."^ + -eky.] 
Something of the nature of a pretence ; a sham. 

2688 R. Holme Armou^ in. 177/t These [rules] with 
a joo more Fobberie.s and Foollaries are further set down. 
Fo‘bby, < 3 ;. Obs. exc. dial. ?==■ Foggy. 

<22535 More Wks. 99 Glotony , . maketh . . the body fat 
& fobby. 189s Rye E.AngL Gloss., lobby, soft, no sub- 
stance. 

t Fo'cag'e. Obs. [ad. focagium, {. L. 

focus, h'. fcui see Feuage.J ^^Feuage, 

1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 2722-82 in Bailey. 
Focal (Jff'*‘kal), [ad, mod. f. Focus: 
see -AL. Cf. V. focal.1 

1. Of or pertaining to a focus; collected or 
situated at a focus. Focal paint ~ Focus 2. 

1713 Derham TkeoL xv. iii. 126 note. Whether the 

Convexity or Concavity of the Drum collects tho.se Rays into^ 
a focal Point, or scatters them. 2794 G. Adams Nat. <<(•« 
Exp. Philos. II XV, 174 You may, bypneans of the focal 
rays from this glass, char or burn a piece of wood. x8o8 
J. Webster Nat, Phil. 185 The ray.s . . will, . converge to 
the focal point. 2855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (2872) L 
m. viii. 357 Perfect vision implies a focal adjustment of the 
eyes. 2862 G. P. Scrope Volcanos 264 The res iduttm of. 
. . lava, .in what may be called its focal reservoir. 
fg. 175s Young Centaur v. Wk.s, 1757 I V, 239 Human 
thought, whose scattered rays must be collected, a.s it were, . 
to a focal point, in order duly to warm our devotion. 2855 
Macaulay Hist Eng. i V. 173 Titu.s, in order to be near the 
focal point of political intrigue and faction, had taken a 
house within the precinct of Whitehall. 

2. Math. Focal axis (in a conic) : the axis which 
passes through the real foci. Focal conic (i. e. 
ellipse or hyperbola) : in the modular method of 
generating quadrics, a locus of the modular foci. 
Focal cuf^e ; the locus of foci of a surface. Focal 
distance {a) of the parabola : The distance between 
the focus and the vertex ; {b) of the ellipse and 
hyperbola ; The distance between the foci and the 
centre, focal lines: in a quadric cone, the de- 
generate focal hyperbola. Focal property: any 
property of a geometrical locus involving the inter- 
sections of the locus with the absolute. Focal 
tangent : a tangent from which the position of the 
foci of a central conic may be determined. Um- 
bilical focal conic, in the umbilical method of gener- 
ating quadrics, the locus of the focus. 
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syo<5 W. Jones Syn. Palmar, Matkeseos 2sc> ITck meet 
the Focal Tangent in t. 1807 Kirtron Course Math. IL 
jtZ A F the focal distance. ^ 1885 Leudesdosf Cremona's 
Proj, Geom, 255 The point in which a directrix cuts the 
focal axis. 1886 P. Frost Solid Geom, (ed. 3) 147 The 
fixed point is called an umbilical focus . . and the locus of 
the focus the umbilical focal conic. 

Q, Optics. Focal distance or length (of a lens or 
mirror) : the distance between the centre and the 
focus. Focal plane', the locus of the foci of 
different systems of parallel rays refracted through 
a lens. Focal point', the intersection of a focal 
plane with the axis of the lens. 

1693 E. Halley in Phil. Trans. No. 203. 960 The focal 
distance sought. 1753 Phil. Trans. XLV 1 1 1 , 170 An object- 
lens whose focal length is a little less. 1879 Harlan Eye- 
sight vi. 81 A double concave glass of twelve inches 
focal distance. 189s E. S. Heath Geom. Optics (ed. 2) 82 
An incident system of parallel rays will then converge to 
a point on the common focal plane. Ibid, 83 It is clear 
that F Is the first focal point of the combined sy.stem. 
pg. 1847 Emerson Pepr. Men, Swedenlrorg Wks. iBohn) 

I. 31S A colossal soul, he lies vast abroad on his times,, 
requires a long focal distance to be seen, i860 Patmore 
F'aithf. for Ever 214 I.ove require.s the focal space Of 
recollection or of hope, Ere it can measure its own scope. 

4. Path. Localized or centrally localized, as focal 
disease^ hmnorrhage^ etc. 

1890 in Gould Med. Diet, 

Hence l*o*cally adv.^ at a focus. 

1839 De Quincey W rtir Wks. 1863 IV. 280 The force of 
European opinion, focally converged upon the subject. 

Pocalisse (0u*kabiz), v. [f. Focal a, + -ize.] 

1. tra7is. To bring (rays of light, heat, etc.) to a 
focal point (or locus') ; to focus. 

1845 De Quincey Nat, Temp, Motmn.^ Wks. 1863 XI. 170 
Light is focalised in the eye, sound in the ear. c 1865 

J. 'Wylde in Circ. Sc, I. 29/2 The rays of heat may be 
collected and focalised. 

fg. i860 T. Martin Horace Introd. 26 The mirror 
which focalizes for their old age the gathered wisdom of 
a lifetime. 1863 Lgnd. Rev. 9 Dec. 609/1 At the various 
central offices, the information, .can be focalized. 

2. To adjust or arrange the focus of (the eye); 
also ahsol. and reji. (of the eye). 

1878 tr. Ziemsseds CycL Praci. Med. XVII. 668 The 
supposed amaurosis of many observers, .is the result of the 
loss of the power of focalizing. i 885 W. F.^ Warren in 
Hotnilet. Rev. (U.S.) Jan. 54 Gradually focalizing our eyes 
for remoter objects. ^ Ibid.^ Your eye, even if rightly 
directed, is focalizing itself upon the wrong object. 

Hence ro'calizing- vbl, sb. and ppl. a. Also 
Pocaliza'tion, the action of focalizing. 

1871 Morley Voltaire iii. (xS/zV 1x9 Voltaire does not 
use these focalising words and turns of composition. 1883 
J. Miu.ington Are nue to read backwards ‘i 71 Spectacles. . 
restoring to the eye its former focalizing power. 1887 Set, 
Amer. 23 Apr. 261/2 Focalizatiori in the eye wa.s accom- 
plished by a most wonderful condition, that of flexibility in 
the crystalline lens. 1893 Chicago Advance 24 Aug., Such 
a focalization of all-around information on any one subject 
has rarely ever been witnessed. 

IFocaloid (fJ^kaloid). Math. [f. as prec. 4* 
-Oiix] A shell, in general indefinitely thin, bounded 
by two confocal ellipsoidal surfaces. 

1879 Thomson & Tait Hat. P'hil. § 494 The attraction of 
a homogeneous solid ellip^id is the same through all 
external space as the attraction of a homogeneous focaloid 
of equal mass coinciding with its surface. 

t iPO'Cairy. Obs.~'^ [ad. L. focat'i-us^ f. focus : 
see Focus sb, and -ary.] One who tends the 
hearth or fire. 

?ciSoo in Myrr. Onr Lady (1873) Introd. xxi. note^ In 
the order & degre of a lay brother or ffocary. 

Foe,c)Iie, obs. form of F'etch v, 

!Focer, var. Forcer, Ohs..^ a chest or coffer. 
Foeliesave, obs. form of Vouchsafe. 
IPodityn, Sc. form of fought, p. p. of Fight v, 
i* Po'cile. Anat. Obs, Forms : 5 fosile, 6 fau- 
cylle, focyil, focil, 6-8 focile. [ad. med.Lat. 
foeile. Cf. Vx. focil., Fr, Pg. and It.j^«7<f. 

The med.I..at. word was a transferred use of focile steel 
for .striking fire (see Fusil). The Arabian anatomists 
applied the word zand, one of a pair of sticks for producing 
fire by friction (dual satiddn.', to these bones on account of 
their shape ; the Lat. translators rendered this by focile 
as being the word most nearly equivalent in literal 
sense.] 

One of the bones of the fore-arm or of the leg. 
Greater focile, the ulna or tibia. Lesser (or over) 
focile, the radius or filiula. 

ri4oo Lanfranc's Cirurg. 157 pe pombe. .conteynep his 
firste boon wip J>e extremite of be ouer fosile. 1541 *R. Cop- 
LA.ND Guydon's Qttest. Chit-urg. Dijb, The faucylles or 
forke bones. 1343 Traheron Vigds Chirurg, (1586) 281 
The great focile is that which sustelneth the arme. 1638. 
A. Read Treat, Clilt^urg, ii. 13 [A] Taylor, .fractured both 
the focils of the legge, a little below the knee. 1721 Naish 
in Phil. Trans. XXXI. 228 The Ligament that ties the 
Fociles together. 

attrib. 1341 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. 
Kivb, Of what shape are y’ two focyl bones? 1348-77 
Vicary Anat. vli. (1888? 49 Of the two Focel bones.. the 
lesse goeth from the Elbowe to the Thombe. 1706 Phillips 
( ed. Kersey', Focii-bone. 

tFo'cillate, Ohs.—^ [f. L. fodlldt- ppl. 
stem of focilld-re to revive or refresh, f. Focus : see 
Focus sb. and -ate.] (See qiiots.) 

1676 in Coles. x68i Blount Glossogr., Focillate . . to 
nourish, comfort, or refresh. 1721-90 in Bailey. 
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Hence t ro*c!31ated ppl. a. Also f rocilla*tioii. 
1727 Bailey vol. II, Foctilated. 1658 Phillips, Focilla- 
tion. xj72i:-9o Bailey, Focillation. 

Focimeter (fi^si-miboi), Photogr, Also foco- 
ineter. [f. Foc-us + -meter.] An instrument for 
finding the chemical focus of a lens which has not 
been properly achromatized. 

18^ R. KvaT Man. Phofogr. ii. iv. 1S9M. Claudet also 
devised a ve^ ingenious instrument for focusing, which he 
calls his Focimeter. S. P. Thompson in Proc. R. Soc. 
XLIX, 227 These principles are embodied in an instrument 
described in the paper, and called a focometer. 
Pociuietry (fosi-metri). Also focometry. 

[f. as prec. -}- Gr. -/xerpea measnreinent.] Measure- 
ment of focal distance. 

1881 G. R. PiGGOTT in Nature No. 622. 515 If now an 
over-corrected lens were substituted, the diffraction rings 
. .and the nebulosity., exactly changed positions as regards 
focimetry. 1891 S. P. Thompson in Proc, R, Soc. XLIX- 
225 The accepted methods of focometry. 

Foeke, obs. Sc. form of Folk. 

Focoid (f^u-koid), [f. Foc-us -f- -oid.] One of 
the points in which every circle in a given plane 
meets the line at infinity in that plane. 

1881 C. Taylor^ Geom. Conics 30S The two focoids or 
circular points at infinity. 

Focus (ffftt*kzis), sb, PI, foci ; also focuses, 
in England usually written irregularly focusses, 
[a. lu.focus hearth, fireplace, in various modern uses. 

The Lat. word was first used in sense 1 by Kepler (As iron, 
pars optica iv. 4, written in 1604) ; his reason for the choice 
of the name is not stated, but it is conjectured that the optical 
sense 2, ‘ burning point of a lens or mirror* (which Is easily 
derived from the lit. sense) must have been already in exis- 
tence ; thi.s would account for Kepler's use, as the ‘ burning ] 
point ’ or ‘ focus ' of a parabolic mirror is situate at the geo- 
metrical ‘ fociLs’ of its curvature. Sense 4 is fi oni medical 
Latin. In all senses cf. Fr. foyer : — L. */ocdrium f. 
focus.l^ 

1. Geo?n. a. In plane geometiy: One of the points 
from which the distances to any point of a given 
curve are connected by a linear relation. 

Also defined as a point from which a pair of isotropic 
tangents can be drawn to a curve ; or a.s the intersection of 
tangents from the poinus in which the line at infinity meets 
a co-planar circle. (For definitions specially relating to 
the focu.s of a conic, see quots. x88i and 1893.) 

1656 Hobbes Six Lessons Wks, 1845 VI 1. 317 The focus 
of an hyperbole, is in the axis. 1703 M oxon Meek, Exerc. 
272 Which two points are called the Focusses, or burning 
points. 1734 tr. Maupertuis'' Diss. 10 in Kellis Exam. (ed. 
2\ The Orbits of the Planets are. . Ellipses, in whose Focus 
the Sun is. 1807 Hutton Course Math, II. 96 The ellipse and 
hyperbola have each two foci ; but the parabola only one. 
x8si N ICHOL Archil, Heav, 199 'The second star being in the 
focus and not the centre of the ellipse. x88i C. Taylor Geom. 
Conics I A conic is a curve traced by a point which moves in 
a plane containing a fixed^ point and a fixed straight 
line in such a way that its distance from the fixed 
point is in a constant ratio to its perpendicular distance 
from the fixed straight line. The fixed point is called 
a focus. 1893 J. W. Russell Pure Geom. vii. 67 A focus 
of a conic is a point at which every two conjugate lines are 
perpendicular. 

b. In solid geometry (see quot.). 

1874 G. Salmon Analytic Geom. (ed. 3) 109 A point 
through which can be drawn^ two lines, each touching the 
surface and the imaginary circle at infinity and such that 
the tangent plane to^ the surface through either also 
touches the circle at infinity. 

2. Optics, Pleat, etc. The point at which rays 
meet after being reflected or refracted ; also, the 
point from which the rays appear to proceed 
(= virtual focus i see 2 h). 

1683 Boyle Effects Motion il 13 Sunbeams refracted or 
reflected by a burning-glass to a focus. 1704 Newton 
Opticks I. vi. 7 The point from which rays diverge, or to 
which they converge, may be called their focus. 1831 
Brewster Optics i. ii The points that were formerly the 
radiant points being now the foci. 1853 Herschel Pop. 
Lect. Sc. ii. § 24(1873)65 A far greater heat than can be 
produced in the focus of any burning-glass, 1S65 Living- 
stone Zambesi ii. 59 This deep trough-like shape caused 
the sun's rays to converge as into a focus. 

b. With various defining words. 

Conjugate foci : see Conjugate a 6h', principal focus, 
the point at wLich parallel rays meet after passing through 
a convergent lens; solar foctes^pxrx.', virtual focus, 
a point at which diverging rays would meet if their 
directions were reversed ; actinic or chemical focus (of a 
lens), the point to which the actinic rays converge. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Virtual F'oeus, or Point of 
Divergence (in Dioptricks). x8i2-i6 J Smith Panorama 
Sc, «$• Art L 426 When parallel raj’s fall upon a double- 
convex glass, KG, they will, .meet . . in a point or principal 
focus at F. 1874 LontmeC s Light ^ The lenses of the second 
group have virtual foci, 1890 Wwdbury Eiteycl. Phgtogr, 
293 Unless the lens be rendered achromatic, the actinic or 
chemical focus does not coincide with the visual focus. 

c. tra^tsf and fg, 

1762 Goldsm. Cit. IV. Ixxi, A box where they might see 
and be seen ; one, as they expressed it, in the very focus of 
public view. 1781 Cowper Conversation 239 Centering^ in 
a focus round and neat, Let all your rays of information 
meet. 1824 Carlyle in Froude LHe {1882) I. 260, I am 
meditating, .on the ^reat focus of all purposes — the arrang- 
ing of my future hfe. 1874 Micklethwaite Mod, Par. 
Churches 106 If it [a picturel be placed over the altar, it is 
in the very focus of the building. 

td. Theatr, The best-illuminated part of the 
stage. Obs. 

i^x Era Almanack 97 He tried to keep me out of the 
focus I 1883 Eng. lllustr, Mag, 647/t Every body tried 
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to get into what was called th^ focus— -.the ‘blaze of 
publicity * furni.shed by the ‘ float ‘ or footHpfhts. 

©. That point or position at which an object 
must be situated, in order that the image produced 
by the lens may be clear and well-defined. Henc« 
in, ox out of focus, lit. and fig. Fepth of focus (of 
a lens) : the power of giving a ‘sharp* image of 
objects not in the same plane. 

X713 Derham Phys.-Theol. iv. ii- 89 note. If the paper., 
be.. in the focus of the glass, [the image will be] distinct. 
1727 Swift Petit. Colliers ^c. Wks. 1755 III. i. 129 To 
know the due di.stances of the said focus's. 1799 Med, 
fmL IL 228 At the nearest focus of distinct vision- 1840 
Dickens Bam. Rudge i, John gradually concentrated the 
whole power of his eyes into one focus, X858 A B C of 
Photogr. (ed. 10) 48 The focus of a portrait lens is very 
limited in depth. 1890 W oodbury Encycl. Photogr. 293 After 
a certain distance all objects will be in focus. 1894 H. Drum- 
mond Ascent of Man vi. Evolution was given to the modem 
world out of focus. 

f. To bring, etc., sfVz, into, to a focus ; lit. Scfg, 

1788 Franklin Autobiog. Wks. 1840 I. 122 The bringing 

ail these scattered counsels into a focus. s86o Tyndall 
Giac. IL xxiv. 354 The place where the rays were brought 
to a focus behind the lens. 1873 Je\’ONS Money 252 

The transactions of many different individuals., are brought 
to a focus. 

g. The focal length (of a lens) ; also, the ad- 
justment (of the eye, or an eyeglass) necessary to 
produce a clear image. 

1693 E. Halley in Phil. Trans. No. 205. 960 This dioptric 
problem, is that of finding the focus of anj’ sort of lens, 
1757 Ellis ibid. L. 287 A Tens of about one inch and half 
focus. 1837 Brewster Magnet. 332 The focus of the lens 
being suited to the distance of the needle. x86x Palgravb 
Gold. Treas. Pref., Rapid alteration of the eye's focus in- 
looking at the landscape. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (1879) 
I. ii. 50 The focus was attained, first by the pupil and after- 
wards by the retina, 

8 . Similarly in Acoustics, The point or space 
towards which the sound, waves converge, 

1644 Evelyn Diary 8 Feb., Standing at one of the 
focuses, which is under a tree.. the voice seems to descend 
from the clouds. 1843 J. Martineau Chr. Life xVm. (1876) 
499 Could we only find the focus of those stray tones. 
1857 Thoreau Maine JV, (1894} 362 Wc were exactly in 
the focus of many echoes. 

4. Of a disease: The principal seat (in the body); 
also, a point where its activity is manifest. 

i68j}. tr. Sonet's Merc. Compit. vi. 183 That the focus of 
burning fevers is in the Head Hippocrates seems to assert. 
1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat (1799) III. 231 
She informed me that the focus of my disorder was in the 
nerves.^ 1854 Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anat (187-^) 304. 
Sclerosb of particular regions or isolated foci occurs in the 
Cord as in the brain. 

8 . The centre of activity, or area of greatest 
energy, of a storm, volcanic eruption, etc. 

1796 H. Hunter tr. St Pierre's Stud, Nat (1799) I. p. lx. 
The focus of the tides is removing farther and farther from,' 
our coasts. 1804 C. B. Brown tr. Volney's View 08 One of 
the great layers of the country, where earthquakes have' 
their principal focus. 1832 Lyell Princ. Geol. IL 127 The 
original isle was the primitive focus, or centre, of a certain 
type of vegetation. 1862 Scrope Volcanos 26S Any,, 
focus or reservoir of lava from which an eruption has pro- 
ceeded. 1869 Phillips Vesuv. ii. 13 Vesuvius was seen 
to be the focus of the eruption. 1873 Bedford Sailor's 
Pocket-bk, iv, (ed. 2) 78 The centre or focus of the West 
Indian hurricanes. 

b. fig. A centre or ‘liotbed * (of intrigue, sedition,, 
etc.) ; a centre of activity or energy, 

1808 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. IL 440 Poonah is the 
focus of his intrigues. 1830 R. Knox Siclard's Anat. Life 
8 Central Schools.. had been established in the depart- 
ments as so many foci of knowledge. 1837 W. Irving Capt 
Bonneville (1849) P* New-York, the great focus of 
American enterprise. 1870 Huxley Lay Sernu u (ed. 5) $ 
The principal focus of scientific activity. 

6 . nonce-uses. a. In Lat. sense : A fireplace or 
furnace; in quot. fig. b. A centre of radiant 
heat. 

*779 J- Moore View Soc. Fr. I. xx. 175, I consider these 
men as the enemies of their country, and that place_ as 
a focus for consuming freedom. 1794 J_. Hutton Philos, 
Li^ht,etc. X74 Surrounding particles recemng that addition 
of heat from the focus, are made to burn ; and in burning, 
these coals return that heating species of light to the focus, 
for the increase of its burning. 

7 . atL'ib., as focus point, error. 

1891 Pall Mall G. 31 Aug. 2/1 That all railway servants 
shall have, .not more than an agreed amount of focus error. 

Focus (fi?a'kys), V. Pples. focused, -ing ; in 
England commonly, but irregularly, written fo-: 
cussed, -ing. [f. prec. sb.]. 

1. trans. To draw to a focus ; to cause to con- 
verge to or as to a focus. 

X873 Bedford JS'rtxViTr’jf Pocket-bk. v. (ed. 2) 132 The catoiv 
trie .system . . requiring less delicacy in putting up and 
focussing the light. . 1881 A. G. Bell Sound by Radiant 
Energy a A beam of sunlight was focussed into one end of 
an open tube. 1893 fml. R. Inst Brit Archil. 28 Mar. 
353 Focussing and concentrating the sound in one or more 
points in his building. 

b. 

1807 Uti Possidetis xxx. All the Talent of the Nation 
Focuss’d in Cab'net concentration. *86a W. M. Rossetti 
in FraseVs Mag. Aug. 195 Focussing our observation to 
a single point, 1863 J. Brown Horse Subs. (ed. 3) 80 
Inferior to my father - .in power of— so to speak— focussing 
himself. *888 Burgon Lives la Gd. Men L iii. 33* He 
could.. instantly focus his thoughts. 
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e. inir. iot refl. To converge to or as to a focus. 

1863 Thoknbury True as Steel 1 . 148 Light flashing and 
focussing on armour. 1M8 Harpet^s Mag, Apr. 764 The 
eyes,, flamed as if the life of the man had centralized and 
focussed within them. 

2 . To adjust the focus of (the eye, a lens, etc.). 

_ 18x4 W. Taylor in Monthl^p Mag, XXXVIII. 214 Accord- 
ingly as the eye is supposed to be focussed for seeing the 

reground of the distance. <ri86s J. Wylde in Circ. Sc, 

I. 66 h Arrangements . . for focussing the lenses. zSSi Tylor 

Anihropol. ii. 47 The eagle’s eyes are focussed to see .small 
objects far beyond man’s* range. _ I lliMr. liand. -News 

9 May 491/3 AtisteU focussed his' eyei-giass on his wife. 

absoi. XS53 Hand-ik, Pkoiogr. x^ It is well in focusing 
to make the first adjustment by placing the lens midway, 
2890 Woodbury Encycl, Pkoiogr. Focus upon some 
distinct object about 150 or 200 yards away. 

3 . To bring into focus ; to bring (the image, etc.) 
to the proper focus. 

*775 S. J. Pratt £i5. Opin. (1783) III. 8 Sir Charles 
Oeez-y foCHsdd her through an opera-glass. _ 1838 A B C of 
Pkotogr, (ed. 10) 57 Haying focussed the right-hand view, 
half of the sensitive plate is first impressed, c 1863 J. Wylde 
in Circ, Sc, 1 . 143/r The image . . is focussed . .by. .adjust- 
ing the lens. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ, III. 07 Unless 
the picture be accurately focussed it will appear blurred. 

FocusaMe (f^“dvz^sabl), a. [f. prec. + -able.] 
That may be focused. 

S889 H, Bland Ess, ,^ocinUsm Ced. Shaw) 2x8 '"hus 
far the outlook has been clear and focusable enough. 

Focused ( 0 u*k»st), ///. a, [f. Focus v, and 
sb. -t- -ED.] 

1 . In senses of the vb. ; brought to or into a focus, 

1864 Daily Tel, 12 Apr., Photographers alone has he 
shunned, .and if ever he runs away from anything, it will 
be from a focussed lens. 1890 Woodbury Encycl, Photogr, 
294 Make the focussed image fall on one of these lines. 

2 . Having a focus (of a specified length ; ; used 
only in comb., as short focused, 

x8s8 L. Price Man, Pkotogr, Manip, ii. 69 ‘ Short- focused’ 
lenses are employed for children. 

Focuser (f^a'kijsoi). [f. Focus v, + -eri.] 
A focusing-glass. 

1890 Woodbury Encycl. Pkotogr. s. v. Focussing Glass. 

Fo'CUSiug- vbl. sb. [f. as prec. +-1NO L] 

1 . The action of the yb. Focus {gerundiallyX 

1851 Ruskin Mod. Paint, II. in. 1. v. § 18 The right 

gradation or focu.sing of light and colour. x88i Mivart 
Cai 29s The focussing of rays coming from points varying 
in remoteness. x883_A. Barratt Pkys, Metempiric 217 
Thought is the focussing of phenomena into a univer.se. 

2. attrib, m 6 . Comb.y chiQ^y in name.? of appli- 
ances used by photographers, as focusing screen^ 
tube; focusing elotli (see quot. 1890) ; focusing- 
glass (see quot. 1858). 

1833 in yml, Pkotogr, Soc, I. No. 3. 39/2 A ‘‘^focu.sing 
cloth. 1890 Woodbury jS>x<yc 4 Pkotogr.^ Focussing Cloth, 
a black cloth used for covering over the head and back portion 
of the camera to exclude all extraneous light. 1833 inyrnl. 
Photogr, Soc, I. No. 3. 39/2 The *Focu.sing glass. 1858 T. 
Sutton Did. Photogr., Focussing Glass, .a magnifier u.sed 
for the purpose of magnifying the image on the ground 
glass, and enabling the operator to get it into better focu.s. 
Ibid. 56 The real image formed by a convex lens is received 
on a *focussing scre«j}ii. 

Focusless (ftfu'kMes), a. [f. Focus sb. + 
-BESS.] Without focus. 

*879 G. Macdonald Sir Gibbie ITT. xv. 241 Something 
like a flash of cold moonlight on wintred water gleamed 
over, .his poor focusless eye.s. 

Foeyli, Fodar, obs. forms of Fooibe, Fother. 
tFo'dden, Obs. prepr, OE. *fbdman, f. 

P'ooD.] ’iintr. To be produced. 

?« 1400 Mqrie Arik, 3247 Alle froytez foddenid was pat 
floreschede in erthe. 

Fodder (fp’d^Jt)* sb. Forms : i f6d(d'!or, fod- 
(d)er, foddur, 2 fodre, 5 south, vodder, 4 foddre, 
4-7 foder, 5 foddur, south, voddur, fo(o')dyr, 
6 footer, 6-8 fother, 3- fodder. \ 0 %.f 6 dor str. 
neut. — MDu. and Du, voeder, OHG. fuoiar 
(MHG. vuoter, Ger. flitter), ON. foiSr (Sw., Da. 
foder) :--OTeut. ^fdiro^ pre-Teut. *pdi-r 6 -m, 
f, root pat- to feed : see Food, 

The homophonous word^ in all Teut, langs., with the 
sense of ‘ sheath, case,’ Is distinct both in root and sufllx, as 
it represents OAryan *p0-tr6ni.‘\ 

“fl. Food in general. Ohs, 

c xooo Canons Edgar % 15 in Thorpe Anc. Laws II. 283 
Gif. . ham ]je h^es hepurfe . .fyr & foddor. c 1205 Lay. 27031 
Heo weoren ifaren into ]?an londe, fodder to hiwinnen. 
c 1374 Chaucer Booth, iv. metr. vii. iCamb. MS.) He. . 
hath put an vnmeke lorde foddre to his crwel hors. 1634 

J. Taylor (Water P.) Gt. Eater Kent 12 Let any come in 
the shape of fodder or eating-.stuffe, it is welcome. 

2 . Food for cattle. Now in a more restricted 
sense: Dried food, as hay, straw, etc., for stall- 
feeding. 

c 1000 ./Elfric Gen. xlii. 27 pa undyde hira an his sacc & 
wolde syllan his assan foddur. t^zxoo Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
501 Sagina, fodre. ^1:1223 Ancr. R. 416 peonne mot heo 
penchen of pe kues foddre. a. 1300 Cursor M. 3317 (Cott.) 
Fodder and hai pou sal find bun. Reeve's 

Frol, X4 Gras-tyme is doon, my fodder is now forage. 

Prontp. Panf. x(Afit Foddur, bestys mete, or forage. 
1562 Turner Herbal m. 74 Som nationes make fother for 
Cattel of Dates. 1607 Dryden Virg, Georg, m. 331 The 
youthful Bull must, .in the Stall . .his Fodder find. 1765 T. 
Hutchinson Hist. Mass. I, 207 The hay. .serves for fodder 
for their cattle. 1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. tp A rt II. 634 
Bean-straw wakes good fodder, when cut to chaff. X883 


S. C. Hall Retrospect II. 323 There was fodder running 
to waste on the slopes of every mountain. 

^ transf. 1890 A. J. Wauters Stanleys Emin Pasha Exped. 
ix. 167 For fodder all they [locomotives] want is wood. 
t 3 . Child, offspring. Obs.rare~-^, Cf. Food 6 . 

23. . K. Alis. 645 Kyng Phelip saide to the modur, * Thou 
hast born a sori foder I ’ 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as fodder grass, house, 
passage, plant', fodder-cheese (see quot. 1884); 
fodder^corn, a supply of fodder for the horses of 
a feudal lord, or an equivalent in money; also the 
right of exacting this. 

1784 Twamley Dairying 25 As the quantity of , . ^Fodder 
Cheese sent to London Markets clearly .shews. 1884 Ckesk. 
Gloss., Fodder cheese, cheese made . . when they [cows] are 
being foddered on hay. 1655 Dugdale Monasi. Angl. i. 
297 a, Redditusqui dicuntur Hidagium & *Foddercorn. 1830 
Lindley Nat. Sysi. Boi. 304 Tue best *fodder-Grasses of 
Europe are usually dwarf species. 1807 P. Gass 209 
I’his lodge is built much after the form, of the Virginia 
^fodder houses. 1882 Fodder passage, 

in a cattle-shed along w'hich the food is carried for cattle. 
1894 Daily Neuis 25 June 6/6 A new *fodder plant, known 
as the Siberian knot-grass. 

Fodder (fp'doj; , v. Forms : 3 foper, 4 foddre, 
5-6 foder, 7-8 fother, 6- fodder, [f. prec. sb. ; cf. 
MDu. and Du. voederen, OHG, fuoiiren (MHG. 
VHOtem, viietern, Gowfutiern), Oi^.fSbra.l trans. 
To give fodder to (cattle) ; to feed with (some- 
thing) as fodder, f In early use gen. To feed. 

<2x300 E, E. Psalter 3 For pi name me lede and 

foper [printed froper: Vulg. enutries] pou sal. 1382 (see 
Foddered ji)//. a.]. cx^6o Towneley Plyst. tSurtees) 89 
Let us go foder our mompyns. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 70 
Horses and shepe, maye not be fodered together in wymer. 
1641 B'Est P'artn. Bks. (Surtees) 73 Yow are neaver to., 
fother sheepe soe longe as they can gette any thing on the 
grownde. 1707 Mortimer Husb, 172 Straw will do well 
enough to Fodder them with. 1773 Barker in Phil. Trans, 
LXI 1 1 . 222 1 'here was so little grass . . that many were forced 
to fodder their cattle. 1832 Miss Mitford ViLage Ser. v. 
(1863) 328 A lad.. had gone thither for hay to fodder his 
cattle. 1876 Whitby Gloss. s.v. ‘ Fodder’d up 

fed and bedded, as the stalled animals. 

transf. and fg, 1659 H. More Imntori. Soul in. xviii. 
§ 12 This notion of foddering the Stars with the thick foggs 
of the Earth, 1742 Young Nt. Th, vn. 42 This foreign 
field, Where nature fodders hira [man] with other food. 
1891 Daily News 26 Jan. 6/3 They . . fodder their souls 
on all kinds of stale and withered doctrinal herbage. 

*j*b. To give cattle fodder upon (gi’ound). Also 
To fodder on (ground), in indirect passive. Obs. 
x6ss Foddering i], 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hori. May 
56 A place that has been well fother’d on. 1693 [see Fod- 
dered ppl. a,). 

Hence Fo’ddered ppl, a, 

1382 Wycuf I Sam. xxviii. 24 A foddred [1388 fat] calf. 
1692 Dryden Cleomencs in. ii, Accursed be thou, grass-eating 
foddered god ! 1693 Evelyn De la Quint. Compi. Card. 
Gloss., Fotherd Grotinds, ground upon which Cattel are fed 
in Winter, with Hay, &c., to better it. 17x3 Young 
Day 11. 256 The fodder’d beast. 

Fodder, obs. form of Fother. 

Fodder er (fp’doroi). [f. Fodder v. ■+• -er"*.] 
One who fodders or feeds (cattle'). 

1623 Minsheu, Cruero, a fodderer of cattle. 1691 J. P, 
Quakers Unmasked 16 Cattle .. that kick against their 
Fodderers. 1755 in Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. 

Fo'ddering, vbl sb. [f. F odder v, -i- -ing i .] 

1 . The action of the vb. Fodder. 

r 1570 Pride ^ Lcnol. (1841) 54 Farthest .from skil, But yf 
it be in fodderyng of a beast. 1635 li.x«Tuyi Legacy (ed. 3) 
249 This way of pa.sturing of Clover will be a kind^ of fod- 
dering of the land, and rather improve then impair it. 1727 
Br.adley AViw. Diet s.v. Barn, Barns, .for.. the more con- 
venient Foddering of Cattle with the Straw. 

2 . concr. An allowance of fodder. 

160X Holland Pliny I. 401 Ten pound of it is a sufficient 
foddering for an horse. 1808 Curwen Econ. Feeding Stock 
55 A foddering of straw from six to eight pounds. 
fig, 1622 Mabbe tr. A leman’s Guzman d’A If ii. 46 Then 
did she reduce vnto her remembrance., what drie fodderings 
he did giue her, 1662 Rump Songs (1874 L 161 A foddering 
of Prayer four hours by the Clock. 1^3 Carlyle Misc. 
(1857) IV. 267 Heavy fodderings of Jesuit theology. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as foddering band, boy, cord, 
g 7 ‘ou 7 id, herb, place, rack, ’X stead, time, 

1837 Boston Advert. 17 Jan. 2/2 One fork and one *fod- 
dering band. 1827 Clare Sheph. Cal. ling’ring 

wait the *foddering-boy. xSgo Gloucesiersh. Gloss., *Fod- 
dering cord, a hair and hemp cord used for binding up hay 
to take out to beasts.^ 1789 W. Marshall Gloucester 1 . 230 
A small dry grass inclosure, i near the homestall)-^pro- 
vincially a foddering ground ’—where they have their fill 
of hay. x8x6 F. VaNdebstraeten / w/r. 8 Roots 

and ^foddering herbs forcattle, 1587 Mascall Gmt. Cattle 
^1627) 203 The Shepheard. .shall often cleanse the *fodder- 
ing places of his sheepe. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, m. 666 
Salt Herbage for the *foddVing Rack provide. 16x9 N. 
Riding Rec. IV. 153 A messuage and land with one 
*fotheringe stead. X641 Best Farm. Bks, 1 Surtees; 10 As 
soon as ^fotheringe time is past , .remoove them. 

Fodderless (ip-dGilis), a. [f. Fodder j^.+ 
-BESS.] VVTthout fodder. 

1852 Tail s Mag. XIX, 760 Fodderless cattle, 
t FO'dding. Obs.--^ [i for fddyhg'.^O'E. fadtmg 
apportionment] ? A division. 

13 . , K^A lis. 48 Wy^e men fond aliio thfere, xij foddyng to 
thes yere. . Thes fursce was cleped Mars, That othir Averil 
[etc.]. 

i Fode, sb. ObSi rare — \ ? One who beguiles 
with fair words (see the verb). 


^1529 SKr.rron Manerly Margery 10 Strawe, Jamys 
foder, ye play the fode, I am no hakney for your rode. 

1- Fodej^^. Obs. Forms: a. dfoadjfoude, foode, 
7 foord, 4-6 fode. B. 6 foder, fowder, foadre. 
[of obscure etytaology. 

Commonly regarded as a fig. use of Food v. The occa- 
sional use of to feed forth instead of to fode forth usee 
Feed v. 2 h) seems to show that the word was sometimes 
so interpreted in is~i6th c; but the spellingyi><zf/<r, and tf;e 
late 'suryival of fode, prove that the vowel sound was not 
that whicli represented OE. d, but that which represented 

OE. or OE, in open syllables. No certain connexions 
are known ; Grimm gives several examples of an early mo^ 
Ger. sb., app. meaning ‘ guile, deceit.’] 

1 . trans. To beguile with show of kindness or fair 
words ; to entertain with delusive expectations ; to 
encourage or confirm in a foolish purpose or 
opinion, soothe in fancied security; to give coun- 
tenance to (a delusion). 

a. CX3SO Will,Palernei6f> Foule|)owmefodestwih}>ifaire 
wordes. Ibid. 37 pe cherl. .foded it [j^e barn] wi[> floures & 
\s'ih fa.re by-hest. 1326 Ski'Lton Magnyf. 1719, 1 am not 
wont to fode Them that dare put theyr truste in me. xs6s 
Calfhill Anew. Treat. Crosse (1846) 3 Least you your 
selues be fooded in your folly. 1365 Golding Ovid's Met. 
VII. (1587) 99 b, The morning loading this my feare, to 
further my deuice, my shape . . had altered with a trice, 
xgyi — Calvin on Ps. xxxii. i The frowarde reckelesse- 
nesse of the flesh fodeth many. 

/ 3 . 1345 State Papers Hen. VIII, X, 297 Thempereur 
myndeth . . to fowder His Highnes with woordes of pleasure, 
until he may [etc.]. 1571 il/zrr. Mag., Rivers xxxii, And 
as they foadred 1x363 foaded] these and diuers other With 
like deceit they vsed the King my brother. 

2 . To fode forth, (occas. forward, off, on, out) • 
a. To lead on (a person, etc.) by raising delusive 
expectations ; to Mob off ’ with excuses or evasive 
devices for gaining time. 

a. 1479 Sir J. Paston in Poston Lett. No. 840 III. 255, I 
hopyd to have borowyd some off I'ounesend and he hath 
ffoodyd me ftbrthe evyrsyny.s. 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. 1 1 , 
cxxviii [cxxiv]. 365 The duke alwayes foded hymforthe and 
made semblant that he had great affection to treate for 
this mariage. 1536 J. Heywood Spider F. i 30 A booke 
I tooke in hand Some thinge to reade, to fode foorth fan- 
tasie. 1373 Baret Alv. F 827 He was fooded foorth in 
vaine with long talke.^ 1591 Harington Orl. Fur. ix. lix, 
In this meane time with words he foded out The worthy 
Eple. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks 114 Feeding him vp 
with faire words, and foording him on from time to time 
with delaies. 1616 Hjeron Wks. II. 42 Plee feeds and 
foades vs off with vaine words. 

jS. IS43 State Pap. Hen. PL 1 1 , X. 297 If he shall still 
foder Us furth with fayre wordes. 

b. To waste (time), delay or postpone (a matter) 
by evasive excuses. Also absoi. 

1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. 11 . xlii. 129 Syr Othes ..foded 
forth the tyine as he that wyst not what to do. 1529 More 
Comf. agst. Trih. 11. Wk.s. 1163/2 The Wolfe would not 
come to confession tyl .. Palme .sondaye:. and then foded 
yet forth farther, on tyl good Fryday, 1344 State Fap, 
Hen. VI II, I X. 653 They seke . . to fode the rnatier forwarde, 
until [etc.]. 1377 tr. Bultinger's Decades 237 What- 
soeuer is. .foaded off till a longer time then it ought to be. 

Fode,-er, -yr, obs. ff. Food, Fodder, Fotheu. 
Federate (fj? der(?'t), a. Numism. rare. [ad. 
med.L'it. foaerat-us, f. Rom. ffodero (It. fodero, 

OF. fuerre), a. Teut. ffMr- sheath, case (see note 
s.v. Fodder). The etymologically equivalent F, 
four'ri is used in the same sense.] Of a coin; 
Coated or sheathed. 

1834 Badha.m Halieut. 287 note. Federate coins , .con-sist 
of an interior or anima of copper laminated on both sides 
with an apparently continuou.s coating of the purest silver. 

tFod^e, — Fadge t'. 6, 

I59X Lyly IV. ii, My fancies began to fodge, 
Fodgfel (f^i'd,^^!), a. Sc, [f.fodge, var. of Fadgb 
j/».a 4. -EB^.] ^Fat, squnt and plump ’ (Jam.). 

1724 Ramsay I'ea-i, Misc. (1733) 1 . 23 , 1 am a fine fodgel 
lass, 1789 Burns Grose’ s Peregrin, ii, If. .ye chance to light 
Upon a fine, fat, fodgel wight. 1858 M. Porteous Sotiter 
Johnny xi He was a gash wee fodgel body. 

Fodiexit (fu'^'dient), a. and sb, [ad. "L.fodient- 
m, pr. pple. to dig.] 

A, adj. Digging; (of certain animals) burrowing. 
X676 Coles, /W xVw/, digging. 1721 in Bailey. xS&x Nature 
XXXV, 209 Such are its fodient powers, .that [etc.]. 

3 . sb, A burrowing animal. 

1879 E. W. White in Proc.Zool. Soc.ixbZo) 9 As a fodient 
..it perhaps excels all other burrowing animals. 1888 
Riverside Nat, Hist V. 6z As a family the Fodients are 
entitled Orycteropodidse. 

tFod*me,^<^* Obs. [f. root of Food,] ? Product. 
cizSo Gen. <5* Ex. 124 De Sridde dai was al Sis wrojt. 
And eriSes fodine on werldes brojt. 

t Fo’dme, f In 4 fodeme, [f, as 

prec. Cf. Fodden 5^.] To produce. 

C1400 Pistil of Susan 92 pe fyge and J>e fifi>*srt were 
fodemed so fayre. 

tFo'dnetll. POE, ffodncM (Somner), f. root 
of/uVd!, Food. Cf. Fodden, 2;.] Sustenance. 

ciiyS Lamb. Honi. 137 Swulebe monne })® h® Ahte mid 
rihte helpe to fodneSe and to scrude. 

Fodyr, obs. form of Fodder, Fother. 

Foe (f^^ 0 > Forms: adJ. 1 f&h, fSz, 

2- 7 (see forms of the sb.) ; sb. sing, i 2-3 ifa, 
ifo, ivo, 2-6 fa(a, 3 soulh. va, (4 fau), 3-6 fo(o, 
3 south. VO, (3 foa), 4-5 Sc. fai, fay, 8-9 Sc. fae, 
5- foe. pi. a. weak forms : i sefan, 2-3 ifan, 


FOE. 
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ifon, ivon, 3 fan, foan, soufJi. vob, 7 x, (fson), 4-7 
fon(e, fooii(e, 4 sm/A. v-oUj 6 foen, 5-6 foyn. 

strong forms : 4-5 fa(a)s, faes, fais, fase, 4-6 
fois, foo(o)3, 5 fos(e, (5 fosse, 6 fowys, Sc. feys\ 
8-9 Sc. faes, 4- foes. [repr. two distinct. OE. 
words: (1) the simple fdh, fax adj. (:— OTeut. 

; (2) the compound sb. (wk. masc.), 
originally an absolute use of \efdh adj. (not re- 
corded as such) := OHG. giflh at feud, odious 
(MHG. gevichf gevi) OTeut. "^ga-faiho-, where 
the prefix imports the notion of ‘mutually' (see Y-). 
As in many other sbs., the prefix A, fell away 
in early ME., so that the compound sb. and the 
absolute use of the simple adj. became coincident. 

The Teut. adj. */aiho- (represented only iu W.Ger.) is 
referred to the Ar^'an root potg- whence Olrish 
Mck enemy ( ’.—pmgos ., Gr TrtKpo*? bitter, Lith. plkta-s angry. 
The current statement that the w^ord is etymologically akm 
to BhEND depends on the doubtful hypothesis that the root 
*peiq- is an extension of to hate.] 

\ h,. adj. Ohs. (In id-iyth c., the adjectival 
use is to be regarded as a new development from 
the sb., not as a continuation of the OE. adj.) 

1 . At feud with ; hostile, inimical (to). 

Becwu{/8ix He waes fa^ wiS god. a 1175 Cctt. Horn. 231 

Frend oSer fend, hold o’ 5 er fa. c 1425 Wyntoun Crott. via. 
xxxvii. 164 Fortowii forsyd hyr to be Fa. a 1568 Ascham 
Schokm, a. (ArbJ 91 So fast^to frende, so foe to few, so 
good to euery wight. 1603 Y'Lomo Montaigne i. xlvii. 154 
An enemie-country and foe-land. 

2 . Hindering progress, rough, rugged. 

C1340 Gaiu. iff Gr. Knt. 1430 Bitweue a flosche in hat 
fryth & a foo cragge. 

B. sb. (Now somewhat rhetorical ; superseded in 
general use by Enemy.) 

1 . In early use, an adversary in deadly feud or 
mortal combat ; now in wider sense, one who hates 
and seeks to injure another; a personal enemy. 

a 1000 La'tvs JSlfred a. (Thorpe) xlii, Gif he mtejnes 
haibbe he his ge fan beride. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 87 
God heom aredde wio heore ifan and heom fordude. c 1200 
Trin. Colt. Horn, 219 Nu is euerihc man ifo |?are he solde 
fren be. a 1225 A nor. R. 2rj\ pauh hi foa hurte he oSe vet. 
a 12S0 Otvl ^ iVight. 1714 Moni man . . Thurh belde w'orde 
..Deth his ivo for arehwe swete. <21300 Cursor M. 1503 
(Cott.) Hijs faas to bring al o lijf. 1340 Ayenb. 255 He 
ualh lisiUche ine h® honden of his uon. 1375 Bakbour 
Bruce it. sc8 Robert the bruce, that wes his fa. 0x460 
7 '' 070 ue/ey Myst. (Surtees > 223 And freyndes fynde I foyn. 
iSaSTiNDAi.E Jl'Iatt. x. 36 A mannes fooes shalbe they of his 
owne housholde. 1623 Milton On Death fair Infant 66 
To slake his wrath whom sin hath made our foe, 1728 Pope 
Dune. in. 177 Embrace, embrace, my sons ! be foes no more ! 
1787 Burns I'am SamsorCs Elegy vii, Your mortal fae is 
now awak Tam Samson’s dead ! 1823 Byron _ vni. 
ixx, He. .could crack His jest alike in face of friend or foe. 
1859 Tennyson Elaine 1083 He makes no friend who never 
made a foe. 

b. Our foe, the arch foe : the Devil ; ~ Enemy i b. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 62 Vre vo, h® weorreur of belle. ^ 1366 

Chaucer A JS C84. Lat not our alder foo make his bobance. 
1667 Milton P. L. vi. 259 The arch foe subdu’d Or Captive 
drag’d in Chains. 

c. In, a weaker sense ; An adversary, antagonist, 
opponent. 

1697 Dr;yden t'lrg. Georg, n. 776 The Groom . . watches 
with a Trip his Foe to foil. 1870 Morris Earthly Far. I. 
133 Made happy that the foe the prize hath won. 

d. transf and ftg, (a) One who feels unfriendly 
or acts in opposition or prejudicially to (some 
thing), an ill-wisher; (b) Anything that harms or 
is likely to injure. 

(a) 1607 Shaks. C<7nni. i 176 A Foe to’th'pablikeWeale. 
1742 Pope Dune. iv. 460 A gloomy Clerk, Sworn foe to 
Myst’ry, yet divinely dark. 1813 Shelley Q. Mah ix. 176 
Death is no foe to virtue, 1839 Tennyson Guine%>ere 508, 
I hold that man the worst of public foes Who [etc-]. 

(^1 c 1200 Trin. Colt, Horn. 33 Crist him hadde warned 
togenes hj*® fon, synne , . sor and deaS. 1413 Pilgr. Sonvle 
(Caxton 1483) IV. xx. 65 Myrthe is to me become a very foo. 
1607 Shaks. Timon n. ii. 241 That thought is Bounties 
Foe. 1807 Crabbe Village ii. 192 Grief is a foe, expel him 
then thy soul. 

2 . One belonging to a hostile army or nation, an 
enemy in battle or war. 

£•1203 Lay. 215 Inne fehte his feon heo him bi- 

nomen. 1373 Barbour Bruce xviii. 228 Deliuerit of sic 
felloune a f'aa, c 1470 Henry Wallace i. 54 Foly it was 
..Succour to sek of thar aide mortale fa. 1391 Spenser 
Vis. Bellay 66 A barbarous troupe of clownish tone. 1667 
Milton P. L. i. 437 Before the Spear Of despicable foes. 
1704 Addison Poems, Canifaign, Give thy brave foes their 
due. ^ 1838 Thirlwall Greece III. 251 Abundant oppor- 
tunities of annoying their hereditary foes in the land of 
their fathers. 18S7 Bowen Virg. AEneid ii. 71 Trojans eye 
me in wrath, and demand my life as a foe I 

3 . collect, A hostile force ; ** Enemy 3. 

*593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, i. iv. 3 All my followers, to the 
eager foe Turne back, and flye. 1633 Massinger Guardian 
I. i. For a flying foe, Discreet and provident conquerors 
build up A bridge of gold. 1794 Burns On the Seas ^ Far 
A^vay, He’s on the seas to meet the foe. 1816 Byron 
Ch. liar. in. xxv, Whispering with white lips — ‘ The foe t 
they come I they come 1* i86x M. Pattison (1889) 
I. 47 Long after London had ceased to fear a foreign foe. 

4 . at t rib. and Comb., as foe-god \ foe-reaped, 
‘Stibdumg ; foe- like, adj. and adv. ; also foe- 
hearted a., having the heart of a foe, hostile; 
t foe-Troy a, (mnee-wd.), hostile to Troy. 


1870 Rossetti Eden-Bo^ver 53 Is not the *foe-God vt'eak 
as the foeman When love grows hate in the heart of a 
woman? X598 Rowlands Betraying Christ 6 Now ^foe- 
harted, trecherous of intent. 1536 J. Heywood Spider <?(• F. 
Ixui. 57 These ‘^folike freendes. 1638 G. Sandys Paraphr. 
Lament, u. 13 He. . Foe-Uke hath bent his Bow. 18x2 Byron 
Curse Mtnetya 301 The rifled mansion, and the *foe-reap'd 
field. 1390 T. Watson Eclog. Death Sir F. Waisingham 
300 Poems (Arb.) 169 Where arms are vsd by *foe-subduing 
powers. 1615 Chapman Odyss. xiv. 332 Till the Thunderer 
drew Our Forces out in his *foe-Troy decrees. 
tPoe, V. Ohs. [f. prec. sb.] tt atis. a. To set 
at enmity, b. To make or treat as a foe or 
enemy. 

c X200 Trin. Coll. Horn, 209 pe deuel, .fode J>e forme man 
wio god. 1396 Spenser !•'. Q. vi. xi. 6 Sith in his powre 
she was to foe or frend, xfioa Warner Alb. Eng. %. Iv. 
{1612I 245 So far was she from fooing her that sought her 
life and Rayne, 

Fo(e, obs. form of Few. 

tPcede, a. Ohs.-'^ [ad. L./£!’£fz/.yfoul] Foul. 

x6$q'^yQWLmson RetiorlsDisp. 319 No King,, was ever 
correpted with such a fuede disease. 

Fcederal, Fooderally, Foedityj see Fed-, 
tFoe*liood. Ohs. [f. Foe + -HOOD; app. an 
alteration of food, earlier form of Feud En- 

mity, hatred ; a state of mutual hostility. 

*575 Laneham Let. (iSyrj 17 At vtter deadly fohod. x6o6 
Warner A lb. Eng. xv. xevi. (1612) 382 And faith with vs not 
to be held, but foehood euermore. 1625 Jackson Christ’s 
Answ. § 57. Wks. 1844 VI. 417 These strange reconciliations 
and composals of these inbred fohoods. 

tFoelsll, a. Obs. rare. [1. P'oE sb. + -ISH.] 
Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a foe. 

1366 Drant Wail. Hicrem. Kjb, Fell into foyshe hande. 
Ibid. K iij b, He bent his bowe in foyshe guyse. 

Foeless, a. [f. Foe sb. -h -i.ens.] Having no foe. 
1863 S. Evans Bro. P'ahian 102 Nickar the soulless. .Sits 
. . B’'riendle.ss and foeless. 

Foeman (0tt-man). arch, and poet. Forms : 
see Foe. [OE. fdhman. f. fah, F oe a. + Man.] 
An enemy in war, an adversary. 

a 1000 Polit. Laws Mlfred v. Gif hie fah-mon ^jeierne. 
a 1x73 Cott, Horn. 241 Ne nanman ne fiht buton wiS his 
ifdmeun. a 1233 After. R. 404 Mon worpeS Grickischs fur 
iipon his fomen, & so me ouerkumeS ham. X37S Barbour 
Bruce VI. 648^ He of his famen four has slayn. 14.. Sir 
Be7(es244(MS. M.)Dame, whyhaste thou my fader betray de 
And wyli be wedyd to his foman ? 1579 openser Sheph, 
Cal. Feb. 21 Ne euer was to fortune foeman. 1620 Quarles 
Jonah (1717) 48 To save us harmless from our Fo-mans 
jaws. 1810 Scott Lady of L, v. x, Foemen worthy of their 
steel. 1864 A. BIcKay Hist. KilmarTnock 12 Every move- 
ment of the advancing foeman. 

t Foe’mate, Obs. f-are. [f. Foe sh. + Mate.] 

? One matched against another in battle ; an enemy. 

159a Wyrley a rmorie, Ld. Cheutdos 92 His folks assaild, 
the foemate was too strong. 

Eoenugreek, var. of Fenugreek. 

FoesMp (0»‘Jip). [f. Fob sb. -i--smp.] 
f 1 . Enmity, hatred. Obs. 

ctzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 45 panne is here foshipe turnd al 
to frendshipe. 13.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 919 No foschip 
oure fader haU p& .schewed. 1336 Aurelio ^ Isabel)! 1x3, 
The foshippe that you beare me. 

2 . The relation of foes, nonce-ttse. 

1883 H. Stevens in Atlunaettm 6 Oct. 433/3 His friendships 
and foeships. 

Festal, f&tal (f^'tal), a. [f. FcET-rs -f -al.] 
Of or pertaining to or of the nature of a foetus ; 
in the condition of a foetus. 

1811 B. Waterhouse Botanist ii, 26 A glutinous sub- 
stance, laid up for the nourishment of the foetal animal. 
*834 J Forbes Laenneds Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 663 The action 
of the foetal heart. 1858 J. H. Bennet A^ifrrVzV/iti. x During 
fcetal life the materials of nutrition are . . supplied by the 
mother. X839 Darwin Orig. Spec. xiv. 397 The presence 
of teeth in foetal whales. 

fig. 1820 Coleridge Lett. (1836) I. SSMeteorologjr, a 
science so misnamed, which so far from being in its infancy 
is not yet in its fetal state. 1890 J. H- Stirling Gifford Led. 
v. 88 T heir life was as yet Letal in the State, their mother. 

tFo'tant, a. Obs.—^ err on. -ent. [ad. L, 
fitant-em, pr. pple. of fetare ; see next.] Fruitful. 

1678 R. R[ussell] Geber 1. 19 Our Stone is no other than 
a Foetent (or fruitful! Spirit and Living Water. 

Foeta*tioxi, fet action, [agent-n. f. Ij,. fetare 
to produce offspring, f. root of fetus Foetus.] 
The formation of a foetus or embryo. 

1669 WoRLiDGEiJ'ji*. Agric. (x68iy 3 The fruitful Foetation 
and Progeny of Animals. 1677 Hales Prim. Orig. Man. 
III. vi. 280 The Eggs of Silkworms, - being ripen’d to feeta- 
tion by the heat of the Sun. x8§x F. H.^ Ramsbotham 
Obstet. Med. (ed. 3I 631 Extra-utenne foetation. 

Fosticide, feticide (f rtisoid). [f. F cet-us + 
-(ilciDE: see -cidb 2.] The action of destroying 
a foetus or causing abortion. Also attrib. 

1844 in Hoblyn Diet. Med. 1862 M. Hofkins Hawaii 
365 Foeticide and abortion are meant . . to be included 
under .. infant murder, 1889 J. M. Duncan Led. Dis. 
Women via. (td. 4) 49 The value of fceticide treatment. 
Hence Poetici-dal a., of or pertaining to foeticide. 
In some mod. Diets. 

Fcetid, Feetor, var. forms of Fetid, Fetob. 
F<eti^erous, fetiferous (f^tr^ras), a. [f. 
L. fetifer (f. fet-us offspring + fer producing) + 
-ous.] Producing offspring. 

X636-8X in Blount Glossogr. X77S in Ash. 1859 Todd 
Cycl. Anat. V. 387/2 An ‘ undisputed case of purely ovarian 
foetiferous ovum 


Similarly roeti’fi© a. [see -Fio], making fruitful 
(Bailey 1727, vol. II). rcBtifica-tioa [see -fica- 
tionJ, a bringing forth fruit (Bailey 1727, vol. II). 
F<©ti*paroiis a. [ + L. -^parus producing {pardre 
to produce) + -ous]. (See quot.) 

Syd. Soc. Lex., Faiiparous, producing premature 
offspring, such as occurs in Marstpialia. 

t FcS'ture. Obs Also 5 -7 fetura, 6-7 featura. 
(tid. h.fettlra,{. *fe-: see Foetus.] 

1 . The action or process of bearing young. 

<1x420 Pailad. on Husk iv. 731 Luke water best helpeth 

thaire feture [note calvyn;;!, 1657 Tomlinson Renou’s 
Disp. 447 [The Hen] exhibits most commodious foeture. 

2 . concr, a. The embryo; the foetus, b. The 
matured offspring; the product. Also 

1343 Raynoi.d Byrtk hfankynde (1564) 27 b, A continual! 
course of blood, -redy to. norysh the feature, so sone as it 
shalbe conceiued. 1638 Rowland Moufet’s Tkeai, Ins. 984 
The. .feture is so tender, that with the least touch it is 
bruised to pieces 

ffg. 1584 tr. LaiimePs Serm. Luke xvi. in Fruit/. Semi. 
X2 Some of them ingendred one, some other such features, 
1603 B. Jo.NsoN Vo/pone Ded., Because in some mens 
abortiue features, .it is ouer-true. 

Foetus, fetus (frti?s). [a. L. fetus (u stem) 
offspring (incorrectly written foetus), f. root ^fe-X^ 
produce offspring Aryan ^ bhwe-, von extension 
of root *bheu-, bhu-, to grow, come into being ; 
see Be v.'] 

The etymologically preferable spelling with e in this word 
and its cognates is adopted as the standard form in some 
recent Diets., but in actual use Is almost unknown. 

The young of viviparous animals in the womb, 
and of cHparous animals in. the egg, when fully 
developed. 

1398 Treyisa Barth. De P. R. v. xlix. (1493) 167 The 
chylde that is conceyued in the moder hyght Fetus in 
latyn. 1594 T, B. La Prhnaud. Pr. A cad. u. 397 At this time 
the burthen is called Foetus of the Latines, and Embryon of 
the Greekes. 1660 Boyle A>w Exp. Phys. Meek. Digress, 
373 The Foetus respires in the Womb. 1796 De Serra 
m Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 500 The gems as correspondent 
to living born foetuses. 1847-71 T. R. Jones A nim, Kingd. 
(ed. 4) 867 We have yet to learn how the foetus is matured 
after the exhaustion of' this supply. 

transf 169a Bentley Boyle Led. 142 The soil, pregnant 
and big with foetus’s of all imaginable .. structures of 
body. 

Fog (ff>g) , 0 .'^ Also 4, 6-7, 9 fogg(e, 6 Sc. foge, 
7, 9 fog, 8 Sc. foixge, fug. [of unknown origin ; 
the Welsh jfiug^ * dry grass ’ (O. Pughe), often given, 
as the source, is from Eng.] 

. 1 . a. The grass which springs up immediately 
after the hay-crop has been taken off, aftermath, 
b. The long grass left standing in the fields during 
winter ; rank grass. (To leave) under fog : with the 
long grass standing. 

13. . E. E. A Hit, P. B. 1683 He fares forth on alle faure, 
fogge watz his mete. CZ400 Soxudone Bab. 2865 And fille 
oure somers withe fog and haye. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems 
Ixi. 34 Great court horss puttis me fra the staw, To fang 
the fog be fir the and fald. 1570 Levins Manip. 157 
'Fogge., postfoenium. 1641 Best A'cxrw?. (Surtees) 136 
I haue knowne the fogge of this clo.se letten from Michael- 
mas.se till Lady-day for 33J. 4d. 1674 N. Cox Gen/l. 
Recreai. m. (1677) 40 These Partridges . . do lodge in the 
dead Grass or Fog under Hedges. 1789 Trans, Soc. 
Encourag. Arts VI L 39 The fog, or after-grass, was 
ploughed in. 1807 Vancouver Agy^ic. Devon (1813) 

The last year’s fog is pared down as close and even as 
possible. 1834 Brit. Hush, I. 484 The precaution of 
leaving a portion under fog forms a sure resource against 
a scarcity of summer feed. 1876 World Y. No. 115, 13 To 
be let, the eatage of fog on thirteen acres of old grass- 
land. 

fc. ? A growth of this grass. Ohs.-^^ 
x66i Lovell Hist. Anim, ^ Min. 138 They . . make their 
nests in foggs. 

d. ? A tangled mass. 

1869 Blackmork Lorna D. x, Where a fog was of rushes, 
and floodwood, and wild celery -haulm. 

2 . Sc. vend north. a=Moss. 

CX450 Henryson Mor. Pah. 9 It was a sober wane, Of 
foge and fame full febillie way made. 1494 in Ld. T reas. 
Acc. Scott. I, 249 Item gyffyne for fog to the barge lijs. 
1724 Ramsay Tea-t, Misc. (1733) I. 66 Between hands., 
we’ll, .sport upon the velvet fog. 1750 in Ramsay .Fc. Prov. 
12 A rowing stane gathers nae fog. 1788 E. Picken Elegy on 
Yon Place Poems xSr Green fug, mantlan’ owre the sclates, 
Held out the air. 1803 Forsyth Beauties Scoil. II. 458 
Lime is the mortal enemy of all sorts of fog or moss. x8s3 
G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord, 261 The term ‘fog 
comprehends many species of Hypna- 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as fog gt^ass, -harrow, 
-land, -moss. Also, fog-cheese = eddish-cheese ; 
fog-earth, peat; fog-fruit (see quot.); fog- 
house (see quot.). 

1822 Nares, *Fog~cheeses in Yorkshire, are such as are 
made from this latter grass. 1886 Elworthy W. Somerset 
Word-bk., *Fog.earth, peat, hog-earth. ^ 1866 Treas. Bot., 
* Fog fruit, an American name for Lippia nodiflora. x886 
Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk., * Fog-grass, coarse ^dgy 
grass, such as grows in wet places. 1880 Antrim 4 " Down 
Gloss., * Fog-harrow, a harrow to clear moss away. 1843 
C. W. Johnson Fanner’s Encycl. 494 A *fog-house mean^s 
a house built or lined with moss. 1829 J. Hodgson m J. 
Raine Mem. (x8s8) II. 158 The corn and ^ foglands. 1803 
Forsyth Beauties Scotl. II. 257 Yellowish, or ^fogg-moss, 
is much less compact than [black moss]. 
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Fog Also 6~7 fogge. {prob. a back- 

formation, from Fogg 

. f I. 1 . Flabby substance (in the body), un- 
wholesome fat ; * waste flesh ’ (cf. qnot from Pals- 
grave s.v. Foggy 3). O^s. [C£ Foggy a, 3,] 

1586 Bright xxi, 124 In stead of firme substance 

tlie bodie is oiiercharged with a counterfette kind of fatte, 
and hydropicai fogge, which beareth shewe of good habite. 

II. [Gf. Foggy <z. 4 .] 

2 . Thick mist or watery vapour suspended in the 
atmosphere at pr near the earth’s surface ; an 
obscured condition of the atmosphere due to the 
presence of dense vapour. 

1544 Laie Exped, Seotl, C iija, The sonne brake out, the 
fog, ge went awaye. 1578 T. Ellis in Hakluyt Voy. III. 41 
A hidious fogge and mist, that continued till the nineteenth. 
SS90 Shaks. Mids. N.iw, ii, 357 The starrie Welkin couer 
thou anon With droopingTogge as blaeke as Acheron. 1634 
M iLTON C&mus 433 No evil thing that walks by night, I n fog, 
or fire. 1670 Evelyn Diary Dec., The thickest and 
darkest fogg on the Thames that was ever known. 1758 J ohn- 
SON Idler in o. 49 f 8 Hills obscured by fogs. 1833 Hr. 
M ARTiNEAU LoomJ^ Liis^ger i. iii. 28 A dense fog hung so low 
that there was no use in keeping watch, i860 Tyndall Glac. 
a, X. 66 His guides had lost their way in the fog. 1887 
Ashby-Sterry Lasy Minsir. (1892) 141 'Tis sometimes 
yellow, sometimes brown, A London Fog 1 

fig. In afog\ at a loss to luiow what to do. 
idoz Marston Antonid s Rev. \\x. j. Wks. 1856 I. 105 
Stoop and beat downe this rising fog of shame. 1612 
Drayton Poly-olh. To Rdr., The thicke fogges and mist.s 
of ignorance. 1792 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ode to Ld. 
Lonsdaleyfk%. 1812 HI. 45 The people’s brains are losing 
their old fogs. 1874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par. Churches 
326 Our sculptors are still blinded by the pseudo-Greek fog. 
k888 M. Robertson Lombard St, Myst. xxii, I confess that, 
until it came to light, I was in a fog, 

3 . transf. a. Any abnormal darkened state of 
the atmosphere, b. Any substance diffused 
through the atmosphere, so as to cause darkness ; 
a dark mass (of smoke). Also s!ang= Smoke. 

160X Shaks. Twel. jV. IV- ii. 48 Ignopnce, in which thou 
art more jiuzerd then the jEgyptians in their fogge. 1699 
Garth Dispens. in. 30 Smouidring Fogs of smoke benight 
the Fire, cxjoo Street Robberies ConsidePd, Fog", 

S854 Kelly & Tomlinson tr. Arago’s Asirou. (ed. .j) 133 
The fog of 1783 . . extended from the north of Africa to 
Sweden. . It rose above the loftiest mountains, 

4 . Photogr. A cloud or coating obscuring a 
developed plate. 

1858 Sutton Did. Phoiogr. s. v., A frequent cause of fog 
is [etc.]. 1873 Spon Workshop Rec. i. 254 A deposit of red 
fog will take place. 

5. Short for Fog-signal 2 . 

1883 F. S. Williams Our Iron Roods ix, (ed. 4) 295 As 
long as the distance-signal stands at ‘ danger ’ he is to keep 
two ‘ fogs ’ on the rail. 

Q. aitrib. Conib. 

a. attrib., as fog-cloudy dandy -smolze. 

1846 Whittier Exiles Hi, No *fog-cloud veiled the deep. 
x886 Genii. Mag. Apr. 41 1 We. .step into the luminous *fog- 
land of poetry. ^ i8«^ Scott Mann. ii. Introd. ix. Rises the 
*£og-smoke white as snow. 

b. ifj/. in the names of instruments used forgiving 
warning in foggy weather, as fog-alarm y -belly 
-detonator y -gong, -gun, -hom^ -trumpet^ -whistle. 
Also Fog-signal. 

1841 Longf. Wreck Hesp.y Tis a *fog-bell on a rock- 
hound coast. 1892 Pall Mall G. vj Oct. 4/3 The- cap of 
a ^fog-detonator, 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 32 A . . Bell 
Metal Chine.se *Fog Gong. 1858 in Merc. Marine Mag. V. 
363 A gong and ^fog-horn is. .sounded in foggy weather. 

C. instrumental and originative, as fog-horn^ 
-bound, -hredy -hidden, -Hddmy adjs. 

1818 Keats Endymion 11, 278 The ^fog-born elf. 1855 
Clarke Did., Fog-bound, detained by fog. 1848 Kingsi^y 
Saints Trag. i, iii, This ^fog-bred mushroom-spawn of brain- 
sick wits. 1^3 Catholic News 21 Tan. 5/1 That *fog*hidden 
day. 1887 All Year Round 26 Feb. 135 Our chilly ’‘fog- 
ridden towns. 

d. Special comb. : fog-bow, a phenomenon 
similar to the rainbow, produced by the action of 
light on theparticlesof fog ; fog-circle == prec. ; fog- 
dog (see Dog jA 10) ; fog-drift, a drifting mass of 
fog ; fog-eater (see quot.) ; fog-logged a., stopped 
by fog; fog-man ==Fogger 3 ; f fog-pate, a stu- 
pid muddle-headed person ; fog-ring (see quot.). 

1831 Brewster Optzcs xxxxu 268 A *fog-bow, which re- 
sembled a nebulous arch, in which the colours were invisible. 
*890 E. Gosse Life P. H. Gosse 62 The rare Arctic appear- 
ance known as the fog- bow, or *fog-circlc. 1853 Ecclesiolog ist 
XI V. 39o*Fog-drifts drove rapidly over the bleak crags. 1867 
Smyth Sailors Word-bk., * Fog-eater, a synonym of ’‘fog- 
dog and fog-bow. ^ 1846/*. Parley's Ann. VI 1 . 5 The Prince 
Regent. . proceeding towards Hatfield got fog-logged as 
it was called, and could not proceed. 1883 F. S. Williams 
Our Iron Roads ix. (ed. 4) 294 In that cottage lives a fog- 
man * and he was wanted for his duties. 1732 Hyp-Doctors 
May i/i Reasoning with these eternal * Fog-pates. 1852 
Brandk Suppl., "^Fog-rings, banks of fog arranged in a 
circular or ring form. 

fFog, Obs. rare. [Shortened from Foggy 
#.3 Gross, bloated. Cf. Foggy < 2.3 
1583 SrkmBXJBsr Aeneis iii. (Arb.)92Polyphem. ,Afoy.^Ie 
'fog monster. ■ 

S'opt (%g), [f FOG jAl] 

X. tntr.. To become overgrown with moss. Sc. 
*7i§ Pennbcuik Tweeddale NlooVit this town TPeebles] 
,, fruit and forest trees, .are seldom seen either to fog or be 


bark-bound- 1803 Forsyth Beauties Seotl. I. 525 The 
hedges fog at the stem. 1810 G. Chalmers Caledonia H. 
iii. 204 St. Bothan’s well, .neither fogs nor freezes. 

2 . Agric. ifrans.) a. To leave land * under fog ’ : 
see Fog i and Fogging vbl. sb. b. To feed 
(cattle) on fog. 

1814 Davies Agric. S. Wales I. 545 We saw a piece that 
had been fogged successively during sixteen years, and . . was 
improving annually. 1828 Carr Craven Gloss, s. v. , When 
farmers take the cattle out of their pastures in autumn; 
they say ‘they are boun to fog them i8sS Ogilvie Suppl., 
Fog, in agriculture, to feed off the fog or pasture in winter, 
as cattle. 1893 Wilts Gloss , Fog, to give fodder to cattle. 

Fog (fpg), [f. Fog sb.^ Cf. befog.] 

1 . trans. To envelope with or as with fog; to 
stifle with fog. Also^^. 

1599 Solhnatt ^ P. i. C ij, Fog not thy glory with so fowle 
eclipse. 1601 Bi*. Barlow Defence 19 Somtimes by clouds 
it [the sun] is enueloped, and by mists fogged. « i684 
Leighton Comm, xst Pet. L 10-12 That the light of divine 
truth may.. net be fogged and misted with filthy vapours. 
1811 Byron Let. to Mrs. Byron 14 Jan., I might have stayed, 
smoked in your towns, or fogged in your countryj a century. 
1881 W. C. Russell Ocean Free Lance I. vl 296 The 
hurricanes which . . fogged her decks with flying spume. 

2 . fig. To put (a person) in a * fog’ ; to bewilder 
utterly, mystify, perplex ; to render (ideas, etc.) 
misty or confused. 

1818 Keats Lett. Wks. 1889 III. 124, I must fog your 
memories about them {viz. books he had borrowed]. 1888 
lUustr. Land. News Xmas No. n/i The.se folks fog me.. 
1 can't talk their lingo, B. Sharpe in Nature 30 Oct. 

634 To merge many species under the genus Picus tends 
to fog and confuse the ideas of geographical distribution. 

3 . intr. a. To become covered or filled with 
fog. (In mod. Diets.) b. To fog off : to perish 
from damp, to damp olf. 

1849 Florist kxx%. 221 Watch carefully that dec^^cd leaves 
do not cause the cuttings to fog off. 1880 N. ^ Q. 20 Nov. 
406 A gardener speaks of his cuttings from bedding plants 
which have not taken root as having ‘ fogged off’. 

4 . Photogr. [trans.) To cloud or cover with an 
obscuring coating. KS&o to fog over. 

>^854 Jml. Photogr. Soc. 21 Jan. 163/2 The relative values 
of acid or alkaline baths with respect to ‘ fogging over ‘ the 
impressions taken on collodion. 1865 Reader No. 116. 
320/1 The negative was slightly fogged. 1893 Sir R. Ball 
Story of Sun 210 The flash of sunlight fogged the plate. 

5 . Railway slang, (intr.) To place fog-signals 
on the line in foggy weather. 

1886^ Lloyds Weekly 26 Dec. 1/5 Engaged in the duty of 
* fogging ^ x8gx Star 21 Feb. 3/1 While he was fogging on 
the south side of Charing-cross-bridge. 

Hence Fogged ///, a ; Fo’gging///. <z. 

1617 Hieron Wks. (1619-20)1 II. 191 In some .sicknesses, 
you shall .see a man forget himselfe a little by some fogging 
sleepe. x66x Feltham Resolves n. Lusoria xxviii, The Sun, 
before man’s damning Fall Threw afogg’d guilt upon this All. 
*849 Florist Dec. 321 To remove any fogged foliage. 1886 
Stevenson Dr. fekyll 20 Under the face of the fogged city 
moon. 1890 Woodbury Encycl. Photogr. 300 Fogged plates 
will be produced if [etc.]. 

fFog', Obs. rare. [?Back formation from 
FoggeeI.] intr. Toactina ^pettifogging’ manner; 
to adopt underhand or unworthy means to secure 
gain. Hence Fo'ggingj!//. a. 

1588 M. Kyffin Terence's Andria v. iv, Hah fogging knatie. 
1628 R. S. Counter Scuffle Ixix, Wert not for vs, thou Swad, 
quoth hee, Where would’st thou fog to get a fee ? 1641 Mil- 
ton Reform, ii. (1851) 65 The fogging proctorage of money. 

Fogage, obs. form of Foggags. 

Fogan. (fo’g^). dial. Also foggin, fogon. 
[? cf. OE, foca loaf baked under the ashes (.^Elfric 
G'lfw. xviii. 6).] (See quots.) 

x8io Monthly Mag. June 436 Fogan, fogon . . In some 
parts of Cornwall . . a caike made of the fat of pork and 
barley-meal. 1848 C. A. Johns Week at Lizard 228 The 
latter, which they called ‘ foggin consisting of cakes made 
of wheaten flour and currants. 

Fog-bauk. [f. Fog + Bank (See 
quot. 1867,) Ahofig. 

1659 D. Pell Impr.Sea 499 note. Quoth the Ship-master, 
It is but a fog-bank, there is no danger. 1769 Hirst in P/i//. 
Trans, LIX. 230 A dark cloud, or rather fog- bank. 1819 
Byron fuan u. xevi. The frequent fog-banks gave them 
cause to doubt. 1863 Merivale Rom. Emp. VIII. Ixviii. 
366 The clouds and fogbanks of Plotinus . . were replaced by 
the enduring fabric of the doctrine of the Christian Trinity. 
1867 ^wnnSailoRs Word-bk., Fog-bank, a, dmsthaze, pre- 
senting the appearance of a thick cloud resting upon the 
horizon. 

Fogdom (ff7*gd9ra). nonce-wd. £f. Fog A 2 -i- 
-DOM J The state of fog. foggy condition. 

1890 Longm. Mag, Mar. 488 The fogdom dun and brown 
Of th y streets, O London Town. 

t Foge. ^ Ohs. £? cf. Fbauges,] ? Some ailment. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 137 Foge, reuma, vnemia [sic MS. ; 
IjenAanemiail. 

Foge 2 (fJudg). £Of obscure origin : perh. 

local pronunciation of F0BGI.J (See quot. 1778.) 

1778 W. Pryce Min. Comnb. 321 Foge (Cornish), a forge or 
Mowing-house for smMting of Tin. xSSs Polwhele Comish- 
Eng, Voc., Eoge, a blowing house. 

Fogey; see Fogy. 

Foggage (fF’ged^), Ac. Also 7-8 fogage, (7 
foggadge). [ad. Sc. Law-I^t. {14th c. fogagium) 
prob. f. FogjAJ] 

1 . Law. The pasturing of cattle on * fog ’ ; the 
privilege of doing this. 


la 1300 tr. Leges Forestarum xv. In Sa Ads (1844') I. 690 
Gif ]?e king will set gers be j^e tym of fogage he quhilk is fra 
be fest of all hallowys quhil be fest of Sanct Patrikin lentryn 
ilk beest sal pay viij d. for fogage [Orig. per tempus fogagii 
. frofogagid]. xS93'*S'r. Acts fas. VI (1597) § 161 That the 
saidis glebes be designed with freedpme of foggage, pastoiir- 
age, fewall, faill, diffat, loning, frie ischue and entrie. 1872 
C. Ixm-mLect. Scot. Legal Aniig. vi. 252 The foggage of the 
Bishop’s forest of Birss. 

2. Moss ; = Fog cA^ 2 . 

1786 Burns To a Mouse iv. An’ naething, now, to big a 
new ane O’ foggage green ! 

Fogged (ff^gd), ppi d. [f. Fog r/.i 4- -edI.] 

1. Sc. Covered with moss ; hence fg. (well) 
furnished or provided. 

1743 Maxwell Sel. Trans. Soc. Improv. Agric. Scot. 
100 The grass.. is become very sour, full of sprets, and in 
many places fogged, 1790 Shirrefs Poems 332 In case 
auld lucky be well fogget. <» i8oo Jamieson BalL 
I. 293 For noucht but a house-wife was wantin’ To plenish 
his weel-foggit byke. 

2. Left ‘ under fog’ : see Fog xA^ i. 

1834 Brit. Hush. 1. 484 The practice of putting cattle from 
fogged-fields into the straw yard at night. 

Fogger ^ (ff?*g9^). [Of somewhat obscure 
history; but prob. derived from Rugger, the sur- 
name of a renowned family of merchants and 
financiers of Augsburg in the 15 th and 16 th c. 

The name passed as an appellative into several European 
lang.s. In German fugger,fccker,f ocker (sqq Grimm) h&s 
had the senses ‘monopolist, engrosser’, ‘usurer’, ‘man of 
great wealth’, ‘great merchants and, in certain dialects 
(doubtless originally through ironical use), ‘huckster, 
pedlar.* Kilian 1598 has Flem. focker * monopolist, uni- 
versal dealer* {jnonopola, paniopola\ giving fuggemts and 
fnccardns as popular mod. L. eg^uivalents ; and in mod. Du. 
rijke fokker is an avaricious rich man. Walloon foukeur 
and ^^.fiicar are contemptuous designations for a man of 
great wealth. A ‘petty Fugger' would mean one who on 
a small scale practises the dishonourable^ devices for gain 
popularly attributed to great financiers ; it seems possible 
that the phrase ‘ petty fogger of the law ’, applied in this 
sense to some notorious person, may have caught the 
popular fancy, and so have given rise to the specialized use 
in sense 1. Sense 2 was already developed in Ger. dialects 
(see Griinm), though the channel by which it came to 
England is unknown. Cf. Fooker.] 
fJ- A person given to underhand practices for 
the sake of gain ; chiefly, a contemptuous designa- 
tion for a lawyer of a low class. Usually preceded 
by /<?/// (see Pettifogger). Obs. 

1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist, 320 As for this pettie fogger, 
this false fellowe that is in no credite or countenance. 
1577 Harrison England ii. ix. <1877) i. 206 Brokers 
betweene the pettie foggers of the lawe and the common 
people. 1588 M. KvFFiN 'Terence's Andria iv. v, I should 
be exclaimed vpon to bee a beggerly fogger, greedily 
hunting after heritage. ri6oo Norden Spec, Brit , Cornw. 
(17281 27 The baser sorte of people [are], .verie litigious, .by 
meanes wherof the Fogers and Petie liawiers . . gett vnto 
themselues. .great advauntage. 

2. dial. ‘ A huckster ; a petty chapman carrying 
small wares from village to village’ (Forby Voc. 
E. Anglia, a 1825). 

1800 Larwood Norf. Dialogzte in Skeat /Vm<r Spec. Eng. 
Dialects (E, D. S.) 119 The fogger [in the ‘translation’ 
rendered ‘the man at the chandler's shop ’]. 1803 W. Taylor 
in Ann. Rev. III. 60 All hawkers, foggers, and pedlars. 

3. A middleman in the nail and chain trade. 

1868 Mom. Star 10 Mar., Down with the ‘foggers* 

says I. •A^xGd. Words 610 Where, as is often the case, 
the ‘ fogger ’ keeps a public-house, the truck system is so 
worked as to foster drunkenness. 1888 Times 2^ Nov. 9/5 
The nailers . . are at the mercy of ‘ foggers ’ or factors. 

Fogger 2 ^^dl. [perh. f. Fog v.'^ 

-h -EE ^ ; the word has a curious resemblance to 
Du. fokker breeder of cattle, f, fokken vb.] An 
agricultural labourer chiefly engaged in feeding 
and attending to cattle. 

i8sx in Berksh. Gloss. 1858 Hughes Scouring White 
Horse 75, 1 found Joe with his fogger . . lookingat some calves. 
1879 Jefferies Amateur Poacher (1889)223 A fogger going 
to fodder his cattle came across a pheasant lying dead on 
the path. 

3Pogger ® (f (7 g3i). [f. Fog y^. 2 -f -ee^.] One 
who ‘logs’ on a railway, a fog-signalman. ^ 
x88i Echo 5 Nov. 1/5 The ‘ foggers ’ place their signals on 
the line at some little distance from the signal-post. 

Foggie (fp’gi)* Ac. Also fogie, [prob. a use 
of Foggy a., either because the insect inhabits 
mossy places (Jam.), or because it is clothed with 
a moss-like covering.] A kind of humble-bee ; — 
Carder i b. Also foggie-bee. 

1819 Blackzv, Mag. Sept. 677 Humble bees, of that brown 
irritable sort called foggie.s. 1853 Al ^ Q. ist Ser. VIII. 
64/1 Its name among the Scotch peasantry is the fogie-bee. 
1856 T. Aird Poet, Wks. 130 The mower in the meadow 
ruffles up The foggie’s nest. 

Foggily (fp gili), adv. [f. Foggy -i--ly2.] 
Ill a loggy manner. 

1399 Minsheu, Grossamente, grossely, rudely^ foggily, 
bungarly. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Foggily, heavily, 1755 
Johnson Foggily, mistily, darkly, cloudily. 1891 C. Dun- 
stan Quito. iX. II. V. IIS It was damply, foggily cold. 

Fogginess (fp’gines). [f. Foggy a. 4 --ness.] 
tl. Flabbiness, grossness. Obs. 

X347 Boorde BreiK Health cclxxx. 93 In Englyshe it is 
named fatnes or fogyenes or such lyke. 1609 W. M.. Man 
in Moone (1857) 125 Keeping them from fogginesse, gros- 
nesse, and fiery faces, 1720 W. Gibson Did Horses xi. 
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3) 170 fogginess, .proceeds from an over great Re- 
laxation of the Canals and Vessels. 

. 2 . A foggy or misty condition. 

1660 Ingelo Benim, 4r Urania (1682) I. 75 By reason of 
the natural fogginess of the air, S674 N. Fairfax B^tlk 
4* Selv. 128 Whence new moisture or fogginess presses in. 
1764 Reid Inqmry vi. § 22. 451 The clearness or fogginess 
of the air. 1859 Pkoiogn Nmvs 9 Sept. 7 The pictures 
, .are likely to be affected with fogginess. 
fig, 1893 Ch, I'imes 3 Mar. 221/1 I'here would be much 
Jess fogginess, .and much more common sense. 

Bogging’ [f. Fog + -ingI ,] 

The action of the vb. : spec, (see qnot. 1804). 

1804 A. Young Fannet^s Calendar 325 . consists 

in keeping the whole growth of grass 111 upland meadows . . 
free from either scythe or stock.. and eating it in the 
following winter. 2834 Brit. H mb, I. 484 There Is an 
ancient practice respecting grass lands in some of the Welch 
counties, called , fogging, —or keeping the land without 
stock from May or J une to December. 1883 N. ov. 

377 Cattle turned out in the winter season to find a pre- 
^rious subsistence in the fields are said to ‘go a-fogging \ 
Bogging t '^bl. sb.^ [f. F OG + -ING 1 ,] 

1 . The action of the vb. in varions senses. 

1854 yrw/. Phoiogr. Stfc. 21 Jan. 163/2 Another secondary 
cause of ' fogging ’ . . is the diffused light reflected from the 
top, bottom'and sides of the camera. 1878 Besant & Rice 
Celia’s A rk vii. (1887) 56 Some strange fogging of his 
enthusiastic brain. 1S83 Gd. Words Nov. 722/1 Without 
dust ‘fogging’ is impo.s.sible. ^1889 Acworth Bailways 
Eng. vii, 320 Again, ‘fogging’ is never resorted to merely 
to protect goods trains. 

2. (see qnot). 

. 1889 BAURfeRE & Leland Sla7tg,, F^ogghtg^ getting through 
one’s part anyhow, like a man lost in a fog. 

Bogging ^bl. sb:i> [Cf. Fogger shP 3.] 

Nail trade (see qnot.). 

189a Labour Commission Glos.s., Fogging,^ the .system by 
which small employers in the nail and chain trade,. make 
their profits by paying their workpeople le.ss than the 
recognised price, and by selling their work.. to the larger 
employers. 

t Bo’ggisll, a} Ohs. rare. [f. Fog rr. + -ISH.] 
Somewhat bloated or fi\t. 

1370 Levins Manip. 145 Foggish, pinguis. 1573 Baret 
Aiv, F 766 Foggishe or fatte bodie. 

tBO'ggisli, Obs. [f. Fog sb.^^ + -ish.] 
Somewhat foggy or misty. 

2686 Goad Celest. Bodies 11. x. 294 Foggish and misling. 

Boggy (fj?‘gi), d,. Also (in sense 1 feggy) Sc. 
fuggie. [f. Fog + 

The identity of the word in its various senses is somewhat 
doubtful, but the development of meaning suggested below 
seems plausible.] 

■ 1 . a. Resembling, consisting of, or covered with 
* fog * or coarse grass, b. *SV. Covered with moss, 
mossy. 

1635 Torn a Lincolne n. in Thoms Prose Rom. fiSsS) II. 
332 Toads croaking in foggy grasse, 1747 R. Maxwell 
Sel. Tram. Soc. Improv. Agric. Scot. 18 It may be laid 
down with Grass seeds . . so to ly, unless it turn sour or 
foggy. 1790 A. Wilson Disconsolate Wren Poet. Wks. 
(1846) 96, 1 .spied a bonny wee bit Wren, Lone on a fuggy 
stane. 1806 A. Douglas Poems 87 Yonder foggy mountain. 
tfxSio Tannahill Poems (1846) 75 He liked to stray, By 
fuggie rocks, or castle gray. 2875 ‘Stonehenge* Brit, 
Sports 1. 1. V, § s. 92 A field of good feggy grass. 

1 2 . Boggy, marshy. Obs. 

^ a 1368 CovERDALE Bk. Death i. xl. 160 He that is fallen 
into a dope foggy wel and sticketh fast in it. 1577 B, Googe 
Bcresbach’s Utisb. (1586)78 In iheloamieandleane ground, 
as in the fatte and foggie. [Cf. sense 3.] 1651 R. Child 
in Harilib's Legacy (1655) ji Low, moist, foggy ground. 
4x662 Fuller Worthies, Bedfordsh. 1,(1662) 114 The foggy 
fens in the next County. 

1 3 . Of flesh, etc. : Flabby or spongy in con- 
sistency; not solid; = Boggy a. b. Hence of 
persons or animals : Unwholesomely bloated, 
swollen with flabby and unhealthy corpulence, puffy. 
Also quasi-GiA>. in foggy fat. Obs. 

41529 Skelton Elynonr Rnmmyng 483 All foggy fat .she 
was. 1530 Palsgr. 313/x Foggy to full of waste flesshe, 
2562 Bulleyn jD/4/. Soames Chir. 29 b, In case the 
fleshe appere foggie and fattishe. 2565 Golding Ovids 
Met. XV. {1567) 189 b, Then greene, and voyd of strength, 
and lush, ana foggy e, is the blade. 1603 ICnolles Jdist. 
Tt^rhs (1621) s3tO which [horses] being foggie fat, and 
delicately brought up. *628 Chapman Hesiod n. 24. And 
with a leane hand, stroke a foggie foot. 2657 S. Purchas 
Pol. Flying-Ins. 40 They return to feed, and that alwayes 
of the purest honey, whereby they may become so foggy, 
that [etc.]. 4x704 T. Brown Praise Poverty Wks. 1730 
I, 200 Drowned in foggy quagmires of fat and dropsy. 
*742 Compl. Pam. Piece n. i. 300 Being very fat and fog^ 
by means of their gross Food. 1827 Sporting Mag. L. 26 
How foggy, unwieldly. .and helpless are such crazy mortals. 
2828 Carr Craven Gloss., Foggy, fat, gross. 

■f b. Of food : Apt to puff up the body. Obs. 
3^657 S. Purchas Pol. Flying-Ins. i. xv. 93 Woad, which 
affords a foggy food that over-lades the Bees. 2762 Earl 
Pembroke Milit. Egnit. (2778) 223 All sorts of grains are 
loggy feeding, and though they plump up the body, they 
do not give a wholesome and sound fat. 

t c. Of ale, etc.: Full of floating particles, thick. 
\Obs. Cf. Fat <a(. 7 a. 

1629 PasqtdVs Palin. (28771 255 The Draymans Beere Is 
not so cleere, and foggy Ale is thicker. 1764 Low Life 67 
In search of. .thick foggy Beer and Ale. 

. 4 . Of air, mist, cloud, etc. ; Thick, murky. 
Hence (through Fog sh.^, which appears to be a 
Wk-formation from this sense) : Of the nature of, 
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or resembling, fog or thick mist ; full of, or abound- 
ing in, fog. 

[For the development of this sense from 3, cf. Fat a. 7 c, 
and Lat, pmguis aer, pingue csslum. But some of the 
quotations suggest allusion to sense 2.] 

2544 Late Exped. Scotl. C ij b, ’i'hat momynge being very 
mystic and foggie. 2548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke 
xviii. 34 With muche foggie derkenesse, 2570 Turberv. 
Penitent Epitaphes, etc. 21a With errors foggie mist 

at first, that Reason gaue no light. 2600 Shaks. V. L. 
HI. V. 50 Like foggy South, puffing with winde and raine. 
2624 WoTTON A rchit. 3 That it [the Aire] be not. .subiect to 
any foggy noysomenesse from Fenns or Marshes neere 
adioyning. 2627 May Lucan v. (2635) lij b, The thickeaire 
was . . clogg’d with foggy .storraes. 2733-4 Berkeley Let. 
to Prior 22 Jan. Wks. 1872 IV. 212, 1 myself have gotten a 
cold this sharp foggy weather. 1797 Nelson in A. Duncan 
(x8o6i 44 The action happening on a foggy day. 282a 
Col. Hawker Diary i 1893) 1 . 63 The . . foggy asthmatic town 
of Glasgow. 1859 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. Ill, 15 On a foggy 
October morning. 1877 M. M. Grant 6 un-Maid x, He 
pointed across the foggy valley. 1883 LfooL Daily Post 
I May 4/9 Days of foggy drizzle. | 

b. Jig. Obscure, dull, bemuddled, confused. 

In some of the earlier quots. the sense may be 3, which in 
fig. use coincides nearly with this sense. 

1603 Hayward Answ, to Doleman ii. 35 Your course, 
foggie, drowsie conceite, that there are few or none simple 
monarchies in the world. 1637 Pocklington A Hare Chr. 
x.xiv. 172 A dull device of a foggie braine and willing 
blunderer. 1737 Ozell Rabelais 1. 365 His Understanding 
must be very foggy. 1771 Foote Maid of B. 1. Wks. 1799 
II, 214 Your rival is a tusty, foggy, lumbering log ! i883 
Burgon Lives 12 Gd. Men I. ni. 358 Making merry over 
some extremely foggy production. 

6. a. Of the eye: Beclouded, dim. b. Not clear 
to one’s mind, etc., dim, indistinct. 

1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge (1849) 9”/2 A dull and foggy 
sort of idea that Mrs. Varden wasn't fond of him. 1847 
Alb. Smith Chr. Tadpole xix. (1879) 177 The cold foggy 
grey eyes of the old lady looked after him. 1883 F. M. 
Crawford Dr. Claudius i. 7 .All this uncertain saturation 
of foggy visions and contradictory speculations. 

6. Photogr. Fogged, indistinct. Cf. Fog 

1859 Photogr. News Sept- 7 A greater tendency to give 
foggy pictures. 1873 Spon Workshop Rec. i. 292/2 Many 
weak thin foggy negatives. 

7 . slang. Not quite sober. 

2823 Moor Suffolk Words, Foggy, a quaint term for one 
‘ .somewhat bemused in beer ’ ; not very clear-headed. 2867 
in Smyth Sailor's Word-hk. 

8 . Comb., z.% foggy-brained. 

25^ Nashb Terrors Nt. Wks. (Grosart) III. 232 Feeding 
on foggie-braind melancholly. 

Fogh, obs. var. of Faugh mi. 
i68x Otw’ay Soldiers Fort. i. i. Wks. 2728 I. 340 Fogh I 
let’s leave the nasty Sows to Fools and Diseases. 

Pogh, Pogbil, obs. ff. Faw a. and Fowl. 
Bogle (fJu'g’l). slang. A handkerchief or 
neckerchief, usually of silk. 

2822 Lexicon Balatron., Fogle, a silk handkerchief. 2834 

W. H. Ainsworth Rookwoodwx. v, Fogles and fawnies soon 
went their way. 1840 Barham IngoL Leg., Tragedy vii, 
The * fogle * that caused all this breeze. 

b. Comb., as fogle-hnnter, a pick-pocket; fogle- 
drawing, -huntiiig vbl. shs., picking pockets. 

2823 Grosds Did. Vulg. Tongtie (ed. Egan), Fogle 

a pickpocket. Cant. 2823 ‘Jon Bee* Slang s. y. 
Fogle, *He's out a fogle-hunting.* Sometimes *tis said 
, . ‘ fogle-drawing.’ 1838 Dickens 0 . Twist xi, A young 
fogle-hunter. 

Pogless (ff?*gles), a. [f. Fog sbj^ + -less.] 
Without fog, not foggy, clear. 

2853 Kane Grinnell Exp. iv. (1856) 31 It has been a long 
day, but . - so clear and fogless. 18^ Brit, Jml. Photogr. 
XLI. 17 The second fogless one. 

llBoglietto (folye*tt4). Mtts. [It.; dim. of 
foglio sheet of paper.] (See quot.) 

2876-88 Stainer & Barrett Did. Mus. Terms, Foglietto, 
a first violin part ; the leader’s part, which contains cues, 
&c., used by a conductor in the absence of a full score, 
BogO ( 0 tt'gt?). p Arbitrarily formed on the 
suggestion Foh int., or Fog sbf Cf. Hogo.] 
A disagreeable smell, stench. 

1823 ‘JoN Bee* Slang, Fogo, the same with a stench. 
2837-40 Haliburton Clockm. (2862) 382 That word, .smelt 
so .strong in his nose he had to take out his handkerchief, 
all scented with musk to get clear of the fogo of it, 

t Bog-race. Obs. jocular. -Peogeess. 

2689 Calverley Noie-hk. 20 May in Y'orksh. Diaries 
(Surtees) II. 45, I went the college fog-race with Mr. Lan- 
caster, Mr. Smith, and my tutor. The first day we went 
to Salsburji', the next to Gilsig. 

Pogr (fju’gram), a. and sb. Also fogrum. 
t A. adj. Antiquated, old-fashioned, out of date. 
277a Mad. D’Arbi-av Early Diary, 3 Feb-, His taste is 
tetfibly fogrum and old-fashioned. 1778 Foote Trip Calais 

X. wks. 1799 1 1 , 331 A couple of fogrum old fools.^ 2832 
Country Houses 1 . i, 243 You really are growing quite old 
and fogram, I fear. 

B. sb. 1 . An antiquated or old-fashioned person, 
a fogy. 

*775 Crisp in Mad. D^Arhlay's Early Diary (lESg) II. 
136 A parcel of old Fograms. 1776 Anstey Election Ball. 
Poet. Wks. (1808) 223, I very much fear that she thought 
me a fogi-ani. 2840 Mrs. F. Trollope Widtnv Ma-nded 
xiv, I suppose I may think them fogrums and quizzes, 
if I choose? 2883 L. Wingfieud A. Rowe II. ii. 34 Some 
dowagers and fograms were invited to meet the Princess. 

2 . Nani, slang. (See quot.). 

2867 Smyth SailoPs Word-bk., Fogram, wine, beer or 
spirits of indifferent quality ; in fact, amy kind of liquor. 


So 3Po’gTamite, a fogy ; ' Pogra'mitj', an anti- 
quated thing; also, a fogy. 

2796 Miss Burney Camilla I. 11, v. 250 Nobody’s civil 
now, you know; ’tis a fogramity quite out. 2823 ‘Jon 
Bee* Slang, 'Xhe: fogramites, a supposed club of imbeedes. 
1832 Country Houses 1. i. 3 The Christmas parties, of old 
fogramities, collected in this house, 

Fog-signaL [f. Fog + Signal 

1 . JVhiti:/. (See quot. 1867). 

2759 A. Holmes in Naval Citron. XXIV.' 223 Came to an 
anchor with the fog signal on English Bank. 1867 Smyth 
Sailors Word-bk., Fog-signals, the naval code established 
by guns to keep a fleet together, to tack, wear, and perform 
sundry evolutions, .also, certain sounds made in fogs as 
warnings to other vessels. 

2 . Kaihvays. A detonator placed on the metals 
in foggy weather to guide drivers of trains. 

2856 Engineer 536/2 The detonating fog signal. 

So ' Fo^-sigualliugr vbl. sb . ; Fog-siipaaller, 

Fogf-sigmalman, a man with fog-signals, 

2883 F, S. Williams Our Iron Roads ix. (ed. 4) 295 The 
duty now devolving upon the fog-signalman is thk. 1889 
G. Findlay -Eng. Railway 264 A system of what is called 
* fog-signalling ’ has been devised, 2893 Wesim. Gaz. 14 
Nov. 6/3 Fog-signallers were placed along the railway 
lines. 

Fogue, obs, var. of [| Fougub. 

Bogus (f^i'gt^s). slang, pa pseud o-L. forma- 
tion suggested by Fog shf in sense ‘smoke’.] 
Tobacco. 

1673 R. 'SMhXi Canting Acad, xo Store of booz and fogiis 
, .[wm;] brought them, axjoo in B. E. Z>2V/. Cant, Crew. 
2834 W. H. Ainsworth Rookwood lu.- v, la the mean time 
tip me a gage of fogus, Jerry. 

Fogy, fogey Forms: 8-9 fogey, 

fogie, 9 fogy, Sc. foggie. [Possibly a subst. use 
of Foggy a. in sense 3, fat, bloated, or in sense 2, 
moss-grown. Cf. Foggie and Fogeam.] 

1 . Sc. An invalid or garrison soldier. 

2783 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue, Fogey, old fogey, a nick 
name for an invalid soldier. 2808 ia Jamieson. 2867 in 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 

2 . (Orig. *Sir.) A disrespectful appellation for a 
man advanced in life; cjtf. one with antiquated 
notions, an old-fashioned fellow, one ‘behind the 
times’. Usually preceded by 

1780 J. Mayne Siller Gun i. (x8o8j 117 Foggies the zig- 
zag foUowers sped. But scarce had power To keep some.. 
Frae stoit’rin ower. 2790 Scots Songs ^ II. 56 Now ilka l^d 
has got a lass, Save yon auld doited fogie. 2821 Galt Ayrsh. 
Legatees 227 They’re just a whin auld fogies that Mr, 
Andrew describes. 2848 Thackeray .9wwxxxvivThe 
honest rosy old fogies. 2857 Kingsley Two K Ago (1877) 
262 Jesting at him about his old fogies. 

transf. 186a Shirley Nugge Grit. xi. 483 The classic ‘old 
fogies ’^ on my shelves began to look very dingy to me. 

3 . N.S. colloq. [Cf. sense 1.] (^e quot.) 

1882 Hamersley Naval Encycl., Fogy, an increase of pay 
due to length of service. 

4 . attrib. use of sb, passing into adj. 

2887 T. A. Trollope What I remember I. ii. 52 The 
younger generation- .ridicules much the old fogey narrow- 
ness. 1892 Daily Nnvs 8 June 2/3 With a smile which the 
old fogiest of curmudgeons could not re.sist. 

Bogydom, fogeydom (f<?« gidam). [f. prec. 
-h-DOM.] The state or condition of a fogy; the 
disposition andbearing of afogy; fogies as a class. 

2859 Eminent Men ^ Pop. Bks. 258 The pleasures of 
Fogeydom. 1862 Cornh. Mlag. Sept. 327 Mr. Brown is 
now sinking, into the foggy depths of fog^dom, 2890 
Pall Mall G. 29 Aug. 3/1 The gentlemanlike fogeydom 
of Mr. Orteret. 

Fogyisk (f^a*gi,ij), a. [f. as prec. + -isH.] 
Partaking of the nature of a fogy ; somewhat and- 
quated or old-fashioned. 

2873 Miss Braddon Strangers ff PUgr v. The fogy-ish 
element in the party. 2876 Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly 
i. Their club.. now past its prime and a little fogyisb. 

Fogfyisin. (fJ^’gijw’m). [f. as prec. + -ism.] 
The state of being a fogy; the characteristic be- 
haviour of fogies. 

2859 Holland Gold F. xviU. 229 The ‘ fogyisra * and 
‘hunkerism’ of politics, 1862 Sala Seven Sins III. iv. 72 
When he reaches middle age, or approaches fogeyism. 
Foh, var. of Faugh. Flence Fo'liiiig z/bl. sb., 
the action of crying / 

2685 Crowne Sir C. Nice iv. 39 Foh 1 what’s this fohing 
at? 2722 Arbuthnot fokn Bull iii. viii, Foh, say they, to 
see a handsome, brisk, genteel, young fellow, so much 
governed by a doating old woman ! 1840 Dickens Barts. 
Rudge xxiii, Foh J. .The very atmosphere, .seems tainted. 

Foh, var. of Faw a. Ohs. 

II Bohn (fon). Also f6n. [Ger. ; according to 
Grimm a. Rumansch famtgtt L. Favonim^ A 
warm dry south wind which blows down the valleys 
on the north side of the Alps. 

2865 Page Geol. Terms, Fohn, the name given in Switzer- 
land to the hot southerly winds of .summer (the sirocco), 
1883 OuiDA Wandal. 77 The fohn was blowing fiercely all 
the time. 1883 Guardian 24 Mar. 392 Builders . . had to 
guard against the fohn and other Swiss winds. 

Foi, var. form of P'OY. 

Foibl6 (foi*bT), a. and sb. £a. Fr. foible, obs. f. 
j of faible ; see Feeble.] 
fA. adj. Weak. Obs. 

. 2726 M. Davies Athen. jSriV. i.. Prefi 53 In case the Spell 
of English Musical Poetry prove too foible for the Serpentin 
Venom of that Italick Insect. 1727-41 Chambers CycL, 


FOIBLESSE. 


S83 


Foil., 


Poihle^ a French term, frequently used also in our lan^age 
. .applied to the body of animals^ and the parts thereof : As, 
foible reins, foible sight, &c. 

B. 

1 . A weak point ; a failing or weakness of charac- 
ter. Cf. Feeble sb, 3. 

1673 Dryden MavT, i la. Mode iti, i, I fear they have 
found my foible, and will turn me into ridicule. i6gi Bever- 
ley Thons, Years Kingd.^ CAm/ t The Smaller Foiblees [jzV] 
or Faylares of speech, .signifie little in the main Pursuit of 
Truth. 1743 Fielding J. Andrezvs Pref. (1815) 7 The 
accidental consequences of some human frailty or foible. 
1852 Thackeray Esmond n. xiii, A foible of Mr. Holt’.s.. 
was omniscience. 1883 J. Hawthorne Dust I. 72 It has 
always been my foible to speak before I look. 

2 . Fencing, = Feeble sIk 4. 

a 1648 Ld. Herbert (1764) 46 A Foyle . .hath two 
Parts, one of which he calleth the Fort or strong, and the 
other the Foyble or weak. 1755 Diet, A ris ^ Sciences IV. 
3073 Fencing-masters divide the sword into . . the fort, mid- 
dle, and foible. 1833 Reg-, Insfr. Cavalry 1. 115 The*forte^ 
ought always to gam the ‘foible* of the opponent's weapon. 
1879 Brit. IX. 70Thewri.st must be suddenly raised, 

so as to bring the ‘ forte' of one’s sword to the ‘ foible ' of 
the adversary’s. 

II PoiTblesse. "iObs, [a. Fr. faihlesse,, obs. 
spelling of faiblessCy f. faible Feeble.] a. A cha- 
racteristic weakness ; a failing, b. A liking or 
* weakness "for (something). 

i685CROWNEdr/rC.iVf<:^!v. 38 Besides, i’veanotherhumour, 
but that's a Foibless will ridicule me. 1755 T. H. Croker 
Orl. Ear. I. Pref. 5, I ..rnu.st acknowledge my own foiblesse 
in conceprion of a sensible pleasure, when [etc.]. 1813 

Jeffrey in Ed in. Rev. XXL 294 A mere foiblesse. 1834 
Ibid. LIX. 153 Our own foiblesse for such speculations 
might tempt us to select a few more samples. 

Foil C^oil), Forms; 4-7 foil(l)e, 4-8 

foyl(l)e, (5 foie, 7 fyle'*, 5- foil. [a. OK. j^//, 
ftiily fneil masc. ( » Pr. folk, fuoilty It.foglio L. 
folium leaf, cogn. with Gr. cpvX.kop'), and OF. foille, 
fiidlle fern. (mod.F. femlle,=^Vx. folha.foillay Sp. 
koja. It. fogiiai-Ai^. folia, pi, of folium'). The 
fern, sb., originally collective, has superseded the 
masc. in all mod.Rom. langs., except that It. 
foglio remains in the sense ‘leaf of a book*.] 

1 1 . A leaf (of a plant). Obs. 

14..LYDO. Balade of otir Ladie vi, Fructified oliue of 
foiles faire and thicke. <7x420 Pallad. on Hnsb. v. 144 
Take Of violette, not but oonly the foil, c 14150 T^oo 
Cookery^bks. n, 102 Wete faire foiles of parcely in vinegre. 

fb. With allusion to the annual fall of the leaf ; 
A year. Cf, Fr. vin de deux, trois feuilles. Obs 
1481 Caxton^ Tit Ilf s Friend sh. iv, Foj. the more foylles 
that the wyne is of the more plesaunt it is in drynkyng. 

2. The representation of a leaf, a. Her. 

1562 Leigh Armorie (1597) 95 This though it be termed 
a foyle, yet is it a flower by the name of the primrose. 

b. Arch. One ofthesmall arcs or spaces between 
the cusps of a window. Foil arch (see quot. 1891). 

183s R. Willis Archii. Mid. Ages 193 Multifoils, with 
the foils alternately round and angular. 1840 Freeman 
Archil. 344 Foil arches are doubtless one of the Arabian 
features of the style. T89X Adeline's Art Diet., Foil Arch 
. .is an arch made of our several smaller arches or foil.s. 

f 3 - By analogy: Anything flat and thin. Obs. 

a. A thin layer (of any material), a leaf, paring, 

? I? 1390 Form of Cnty in Wsem&t A niiq. Cnlin, (1791) 18 

Take a thynne foyle of dowh, and Kerve it in pieces, 
rx45o Two Cookery-bks. n. 96 Cast there-on. .foyles of 
tried ginger pared. 1601 Holland Pliny 1. 493 The mast- 
Holme also may be cut into fine thin foUe or leaues like 
plates,; 

b. A leaf (of paperX 

1528 Will of f, Parke (Somerset Ho,), Paper conteynyng 
yj foyles or leves. 

c. A counterfoil. 

a 1483 Liber Niger in Housek. Ord. (1790) 69 To recorde 
the foylles of provision weekely, x5xx-2 Act % Hen. VII I, 
c. 23 § 3 The same Barons, .[shall] cause the Chamberleyn 
..to joyne the said tailes,.to their foile or foiles. x6oi 
F. Tate Honsek. Ord. Ediv. II § 40 (1876) 23 He shal 
receve and write the follies of the tallies. X738 Hist. Cri. 
Excheq. v. 9 They shewed him their Tallies of Payment 
below, the Foils of which were likewise entred. 

4 . As a substance (without //.) : Metal hammered 
or rolled into a thin sheet ; often with the name of 
a metal prefixed ; as, gold-, silver- y tinfoil. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, de P. R. xvi. iv, (Tollem. MS.) 
Golde, .bitwene ]>« anfelde and k® hamoure with oute 
breakynge. .strecchek in to goldefoyle. c 1430 TivoCookery- 
bks. I. 27 When kou dressyst forth, plante it with foyle of 
Syluer. 1519 Horman 236 b, Makers and leyers of 

golde foyle occupie a borls tothe. 1598 Stow vii. (1603) 
S3 Fine siluer, such as was then made into foyle. x68s Cole 
Let, to Rag xa. Raf s (1718' 197 Some, .covered with 

a superficies as thin, and exactly of the Colour of silver 
Foil. X794 N. E. Kindersley Hindoo Lit., Hist. Nella- 
Ra/ah 117 The wings, generally of a mixed green and 
yellow, have the appearance of foil. 1838 T. Thomson 
Ckem. Org. Bodies 373 When heated on platinum foil it 

f ivp a beautiful purple sraoke.^ iS/x Tyndall Fragm. Sc, 
. ii. 47 Blackened zinc foil . . is instantly caused to blaze. 
fg. 1610 G. Fletcher CAm/V Vict., Oa Earth 18 That 
aged Syre could tip his tongue With golden foyle of eloquence. 

b. A sheet of the same (in modern use an amal- 
gam of tin and quicksilver) placed behind the glass 
of a mirror, to produce a reflexion. ^ 
a t^% W. Bourne Prog. Glasses i. in Rara Math. 
(1838) 35 Lookinge Glasses.. are those sortes of Glasses, 
that have a ffbyle, layde on the backe syde thereof, 162^ 
B, Staple of N, v. i, I now begin to see my 


vanity, Shine in this Glasse, reflected by the foile ! x^a 
J. BargraveP<7^<?^/^j:. W(x867-i3i The isinglass having 
a foyle of quicksilver and pewter put behind it, like a look- 
ingglass. 1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain ^ Gl, 210 The art of 
properly elFecting this deposit of the glass upon the foil, 

c. In wider sense : A backing. 

1684 R. Waller Nat. Eager. 42 The Air . . serving as 
a Foile to the lower Superficies of a Lens of Glass. 1859 
Gullick & Times Paint. 13 Silver.. served as a foil over 
which yellow and other colours ground with oil were 
glazed. 1879 Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 403A. 
foundation colour should form a foil for that which is inlaid 
on it. 

5 . A thin leaf of some metal placed under a 
precious stone to increase its brilliancy or under 
some transparent substance to give it the appear- 
ance of a precious stone. 

c 1S92 Marlowe few of Malta ii. u. What sparkle does 
it [the diamond] give without a foil ? a 1661 Fuller 
Worthies (1B40) L 300 They [Cornish diamonds], .set w.ih 
a good foil.. may at the first sight deceive no unskilful 
lapidary. X767 Gray Let, to Mason 19 July, In gems that 
want colour and perfection, a foil is put under them to add 
to their lustre. In others, as in diamonds, the foil is black ; 
and in this sense, when a pretty woman chooses to appear 
in public with a homely one, we say she uses her as a foil, 
1875 in [Ire^s Diet. Arts II. 465. 

t b. The setting (of a jewelL Obs. 

1587 Turberv. Trag. T. (1837) 19, I frame the foyle, I 
graue the golde, I fashion iip the ring. i6ix Bible Song 
Sol. V. 12 niarg. Set as a precious stone in the foile of a ring. 
FS' 3:593 Shaks. Rick, II y I. iii. 266 A foyle wherein 
thou art to set The precious lewell of thy home returne. 
1630 W. Brough. 9/zcr. Princ, (1659) 5°^ O Bright Diamond 
of Heaven. .Set in the Foil of Flesh, for a Time. 

6. Anything that serves by contrast of colour or 
quality to adorn another thing or set it off to ad- 1 
vantage. 

1581 J. Bell tr. Haddoils Answ. Osor. 145 b, He prac- 
tizeth to make his defence carry a certeine shewe of truth, 
paintyng it out with a deceavable foyle. 1639 Mayne City 
Match II. ii, I need no foile, nor shall I think I me white 
only between two Moores. 1711 Addison Sgect, No. 112 
I* 4 His B'riends observe these little Singularities as 
Foils that rather .set off than blemish his good Qualities. 
1791 Wolcott (P. Pindar> Ode to my Ass Wks. t8i2 1 1 . 466 
Lady Mount her Majesty’s fine foil. 182a Hazlitt Tabled, 

L xvl 378 Real excellence does not seek for a fo 1 in 
inferiority. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (1879] !• 'vi* 202 They 
formed a bright foil to the sombre mass. 

7 . attrib. and Comb., as foil-grotmdy -papery 
-spangle ; also foil-alum, alum in foils or laming ; 
foil-stone (see quot. 1858Y. 

*453 in Heath Grocers* (1829) 322 Alum, *foyle or 

rooch, y* bale..uij<f. X859 Gullick & Times Paint. 13 
Gold and silver, glazed or lacquered *foil-grounds. 1859 
Sala Gas-light 4* D. ii. ao *FoiI-paper, spangle.s and Dutch 
Metal. 1851 R. F. Burton Goa 133 A pair of slippers 
adorned with *foil spangles. x8s8 Simmonds Diet. Tradcy 
*Foil stone, an imitation jewel. 

Foil (foiT, shf Forms : 5-7 foyle, 6-7 foile, 

7 Sc. foillie, 6- foil. [f. Foil 4.] 
f 1. Wrestling. The fact of being almost thrown ; 
a throw not resulting in a flat fall; also in phrase 
to give {a personMhe foil. Obs, Cf. Fallj'^. 13. 

*553 [see Fall sb. 13]. 15^ T rial Treasure B ij, In wrestling 
with me he gaue me the foyle. 1622 Breton Strange Newes 
(Grosart) 6/1 Chiefly wrestling, when they haue more foiles 
then faire falls. 1687 A nsw. to RepresenieFs Ztk Ch. 4 Two 
Foils makes a Fall. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Foil, 
a Fall in Wrestling, that is not clearly given. X72i'-9o in 
Bailey. 

2 . A repulse, defeat in an onset or enterprise ; a 
baffling check, arch, fin early use often in 
phrases : to give a or the foil ; to havCy receive, 
take a {the, ofids) foil ; to put to {a, the\foil. 

<71478 in Ejig. Gilds 304 Myndynge not to take the foyle, 
stande to defende theyre cause. 1348 TJdall, etc. Erasm. 
Par. Pref. ii Could neuer yet fynde how to geue him any 
foile. 1573 G. Harvey Letierfk. (Camden) 13 Consider- 
ing what a foul shame and foil it had alreddi bene unto 
me. ifoR Holland Plutarch's Mor. 427 Chabrias . . having 
put to foile and defaited some few Thebans. 1609 Hume 
Admon. in Wodr. Soc. Misc. (1844) 582 And receaved the 
foillie. i6ig G. Sandys Trav. lu. 145 The alternate 
changes of foiles and victories. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. 
Eng, I. Ixiv. (i739) 132 The Lords received the first blow, 
and gave the first foil, a xqt6 South Serm. (1744) 3CL_ 24 
It may give a man many a. .foil and many a disheartening 
blow. 1738 tr, yohnsorCsad UrbanumvixGentl, Mag. May, 
Whom no base calumny can put to foil. 18x4 Southey 
Rodeidck xvni. 358 When Africa received her final foil. 
1821 Joanna Bailue Met. Leg., Iv. Ashamed and 

wroth at such unseemly foil. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 
ill. IV. 232 He thinks No more of yesterday's disgrace and 
foil. 

f b. With, mixture of the sense of Foil vd 6 ; 
A disgrace, stigma. Ohs. 

1599 Porter Angry Wont. Ahingd. (Percy Soc.) 26 It 
hath set a foyle upon thy fame. 1616 Breton Good 4* 
Badde 5/2 He [an Vnworthy king] is the foyle of a crowne. 
f 3 , The cause of (oce^s) defeat or failure. Obs. 
a 1683 Oldham Ode to Vice Poet. Wks. (*686) 106 Thou. . 
Whom baffled Hell esteems its greatest Foyl. a 1704 
T. Brown agst, Womait Wks, 1730 I. 55 Oh ! gawdy 
source of all mens hopes and fears, Foil of their youth, 

tFoil, sbF Obs, In 6 foill. Also Sc. Fulyie. 
[f. p'oiL V. ] What is trampled under foot ; hence, 
Manure, dung. 

*565 Wills 4* I-nv. N, C, (Surtees 1835) 244 RafFe Vasye of 
lumlye castell oweth me for all my foiU or make that I left 
at my fermhold at crook. 


Foil (foil), sbA Forms : 6 pi. ? foyelles (perh. 
mispr. for foylIes\ 6-7 foyl.e, 7- foil. [f. k oil 
v.^ (sense 2) ; cf. OF. foulis, Cotgx. fauUe, foule- 
ment in same sense, i. fouler Foil v,^] The track 
of a hunted animal. 

1576 Turberv. Fewmi? 77 Marking all his tokens as well 
by the .slot as by the entries, foyelles, and such like, 1674 N. 
Cox Gentl. Recreat.i. (1677 72 The Dew will be beaten off, 
the Foil fresh, or the ground broken, a 1734 North Lives 
IL 353 Fdlows .. have lain down upon the foil to prove 
whether the dogs followed the track or not, z8xo Sporting 
Mag. XXXV. 206 Having rounded the hill he crossed the 
foil Scotsman 27 Aug. 11/2 Mr. Davidson decided 
to lay the hounds on the foil of the otter first found. 
fg, x68a Otway Venice Prese-rved iii, What, hunt A 
wife on the dull foil ! 1684 Southeune Disappointment i, 
Fleeting pleasure leaves me on the foyle. 1749 Fielding 

Tom Jones vii. iv, Here’s another b follows me upon 

the foil. 1790 WoLCOT (P. Pindar) to Bruce \\\, O 
Bruce, thou treadest Abyssinian grounds; Nor can our 
British noses hunt thy foil. 

b. Phrases. I'o run (or f take) the foil, to nm 
upon the foil ; to run over the same track a second 
time (with the effect of baffling the bounds). To 
break her foil : to run out of the track after having 
doubled. 

160X in Farr .S'. P. Eliz. (184s) IL 431 The chafed deare 
doth take the foyle. 1650 Fuller Fisgnh iv. hi. 44 No 
Hare, when hardly put to it.. and running foile, makes 
moe doublings. X78t P. Beckford Hunting xi. 151 You 
must . . try to hit her off where she breaks her foil. 1798 
Sporting Mag. XL 87 The ground so stained by run- 
ning the foil that the scent lay with no certainty. 1828 
Carr Craven Gloss, s.v., To run the foil. 
transf, zxx^fig. 1658 J. Harrington Prerog. Pop. Govt. 

I. X. (1700) 289 To affirm that . . is to run upon the foil. 1666 

J. Smith Ola Age 233 From whence it [the blood] is recom- 
mitted into the right ventricle of the Heart, to be chased 
the Foyl. 1878 Cumbld. Gloss. Suppl. s.v., ‘ Runnin’ oald 
foils', following former courses. 

Foil (foil'', sb.^ Forms : 6-7 foile, foyle, 8 file, 
7~ foil. [Of obscure origin. 

Usually regarded as f. Foil r/.t, and as denoting etymologi- 
cally ‘ a sword with the point foiled or blunted ’ But the 
vb. does not appear to have meant ‘ to blunt ' : the reading 
of the quarto in 0 th. r. iii. 270, even if genuine, does not 
admit of this interpretation. Another suggestion is that 
the phrase at foils originally belonged to Foil sb? in the 
sense of parrying, and that the name of the in.strument was 
evolved from the phrase. It is noteworthy that Foin sb. 
occurs in 17th c. in the sense oi foil', possibly (in spite of 
the want of evidence) this goes back to the x6th c , so that 
foil might be an etymologizing alteration oi foin, after 
Foil v.^. That the word is, by some far-fetched associa- 
tion, a transferred use of Foil sbl^ a leaf (cf, F. feurei 
fencing foil, lit. ‘ floweret ’, the button being compared to 
a bud) is a po.ssibility for which at present there is no 
evidence.] 

1 . A light weapon used in fencing ; a kind of 
small-sword with a blunt edge and a button at the 
point. 

1594 N ASHE Unfort. Trav, 21 lacke Leiden, .had. .apeece 
of a rustic sword., by his side., it was but a foyle neither, 
and he wore it, to shewe that he should haue the foyle 
of his Enemies. 1606 Drumm. of Hawth. Lei. 6 Aug. 
Wks. 11711) 233 They would have most willingly taken the 
buttons off the foils. 1703 Mrs. Centlivre Beads Duel 
HI. i, I hope to see it as much a fashion to fight with files, 
as 'tis to fence with them. 1729 A rt of Fencing 3 The Sword 
(or File, in imitation of the Sword’. xSga Thackeray 
Esmond i. xiv, I can u.se the foils, .indifferently well. 

2 . pi. The exercise of fencing with foils, esp. in 
phrase at foils. 

2600 Nashe Summers Last Will (Grosart) 130 It makes 
him . . fight . . as though hee were but at foyles amongst his 
fellows, a 1643 W- Cartwright Ordinary n, v, Credulous. 
Where's your cloak? Andrew, Going to foiles ev’n now, 

I put it off. X84X-44 Emerson Ess.. Prudence Wks. (Bohn) 
1. 100 Entire self-possession may make a battle very little 
more dangerous to life than a match at foils. 

3 . attrib., foil-button. 

1599 Marston Sco, Villanie in. xi. 226 This biimbast 
foiie-button.. For want of talke-stuffe, fals to foinery, Out 
goes his Rapier, 

Foil (foil), vJ Forms; 4-6 foile, foyle, 7 
foyl, 6- foil. See also Foul v. and Fulyie 
[irreg. repr. of OF, fulej’y folery fouler {moA.F, 
fouler), to full cloth, to tread, trample down, press 
hard upon, crush, oppress; corresponding to Pr. 
folar, Sp. hollar, It. follai'e in similar senses 
popular Lat. originally to full cloth, f./w/Z? 
a fuller; cf. P'ull2:>. 

The Eng. forms foyle, foil, and Se. ful^e, fulyie, would 
normally repreisent not 0¥ . folei% fouler , hnt fomllier 
(mod. ¥. fouiller\ which has the quite different senses 
‘to dig, grub up, root (as a swine), search*. The cause of 
the irregularity has not been discovered; a suggestion is 
that the ^.foulis,foMz:!^Fo\n sb.'^mseq have been confused 
•difa fouillis the ‘ rooting ’ of a swine, a mass of dirt and 
rubbish, and that this led to a confusi n in the verb ; but it 
is doubtful whether this would account for the facts ] 

I. In sense of Fr.y»///<sr. 

fi. trans. To tread under foot, trample down. 
13. . K. Alt's. 2712 Mony gentil cors, Was y-foiled updur 
fet of hors. C1330 Arth. 4 * Merl. 9440 Pinogras he feld of 
hors, And foiled al his cursed cors. x^oz Ord. Crysten 
Men (W. de W. 1506) v. ii. 363 They shall foyle and fiu’este 
all the dampned togyder. 1S77-B7 Holinshed Chron. 
(1808) IV. 877 The more they contended to suppresse himi 
the more (like the camomill being foiled and tpden) his 
vertues rose vp. 1596 Danett tr. Comines iv. iii. I24_ But 
the third [man] the Beare tooke and ouerthrew, and foiled 
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Wr feete. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (j6st) 6g ' 
Kjnff Richard .. caused the ensignes of Leopold., to he 

■Dulddowne, and foiled vnder foot. r -i* * u* « -u 

c 140^ AM 44 In veyn 5>u _foihst >1 flesch vnh 
^Liinens^ C1440 Gesta Roin, xxxvu. 151 (Harl. MS.) 

A ‘wnner. .entmthe in to holy chirche, and foyiithe the 
foiSundementes of god. 1470-8S Malory Arthur xvin. 

XXV, Worshyp in armes may neuer he foyied. 

2 Of animals: To trample or tread down; to 
tre*ad into mud; in Hunting, to run over or 
cross (the ground, scent, or track) with the effect 
of baffling the hounds. Also ahsoL of a deer (see 
quot. 1886) ; t refi^ of a hound : To spoil his own 

^i640*Buthe Eng, hnprov. 25 Soak not thy 

Land too much, that Cattell treading, or brazing upon it, 
fovl it not 1631 Davenant GoMiberi ii. xlv, Iheir 
rDogg.s’] scent no North-east winde could e’re deceave. .nor 
Mocks thatfoyletheGrounf 1673-3 Marvell 
72 A . . dog having foil d himself . . with everything he 
meets. i735 Somerville Chase 11. 174 In the same Round 
Persisting sfill, she’ll foil the beaten Track. 1781 P. Beck- 
ford nLiing (i8o 2J 279 If you suffer all your hounds to 
hunt on the Hue of him, they will foil the ground. 1828 Carr 
Craven Gloss., Foil, to trample, as meadow pass is said to 
he foiled when trampled or trodden down by hares. 1886 
Elworthy W. Somerset WorMk., Foil. , the scent, or tne 
ground, are said to be foiled when other deer tlmn the 
hunted one have crossed the scent. Ibid., Foil . . a deer ib 
said to foil when he retraces his steps over the same track. 

Jig a 1719 Addison < J )» I • • put «P such a vpiety of odd 
creature.s. .that they foil the scent of one another. ^ 

+ 3 . To press hard upon, oppress. Obs. rare 
This sen.se, common in OF., appears to he required 
by the context, though the other texts read/v/wJ,/j'/«i. 

L300 Cursor M. 10104 (Cott) pis world, iny flesh, the 
fend als )?at folus [Laud MS. foylyn] me wii> fondyng fals 
to make me falle in fylthis fele. 

II. To overthrow, defeat, baffle. 

4 . To overthrow, defeat (an antagonist) ; to heat 
off, repulse, discomfit (an assailant or an attack), 
t In Wresiiing'. To throw, to inflict a Toil’ upon : 

see Foil sb.^ i. Also/^. , „ , i i 

is.t8 Hall Chron., Ed%u. IV. (an. 23) If they lacke 
actiuitie, euery creature be he neuer so ha.se of by the, shall 
foyle and ouerthrowe them. 1600 Shaks. ./I. J . A. n. u. 14 
The Wrastler That did but lately foile the synowie Charles. 
i6io Guillim Heraldry in. ii. (1660) 102 lo chase away 
and foil all passionate perturbations of the mind. 1^8 
Bp. H;\ll Breathings De^mtt Sont (1851), i75» I 
..but, .sometime.s, I am foiled; and go halting out of the 
field. 1667 Milton F. L. 1. 273 Leader of those Armies 
bright, Which but th’ Omnipotent none could have foyld. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 11. 776 1 he broom.. watches 
with a Trip his Foe to foil. 172$ Pope Odyss. xx. 25 Not 
fiercer woes thy fortitude could foil. 1736 West in 
Gray's Poems (1775) 10 You have foiled him. . at hi^s oy,m 
weapon. 1737 Bukke Abridgm. Eng. Hist. Wks. 1842 II. 
S'72 Suits, .in every one of which he was sure to be foiled. 
1808 J. Barlow Columb. iv. 247 Howard, .foils the force of 
Spain. 187s JowETT Plato ^ed. 2) I. 344 Meletus, who is 
easily foiled and mastered in the hands of the great 
dialectician. 

b. To outdo, surpass. 

^1687 Waller 0 / a tree cut vt paper 7 Fair hand . 
Strange, that your fingers should the pencil fod. 1786 
Burns Lass o' Ballochmyle iii, Woman, Natures darling 
child ! . . Ev’n there her other works are foil d. 1812 H. 

& J. Smith EeJ. Addr. No. 10 Not chusing her charms 
should be foil’d By Lady Elizabeth Mugg. 
te. intr. To suffer discomfiture. Obs.^ 

1591 Greene Maiden's Dreame xHx, His toil He took, 
lest that the English state might foil. 1639 Yerger tr. 
Camus' Admir. Events To Rdr. avj, There he mindes 
which foyle in reading a history of great length, humane 
patience being not of any great extent. 

6. To frustrate, render nugatory (an attempt or 
purpose) ; to parry (a blow) ; to baulk, disappoint 
(hopes, etc.) ; to baffle, frustrate the efforts of (a 
person). 

App. developed from sense 4 with some influence of the 
notion of ‘foiling a scent’ : .see 2. / t, ^ & 

aiS64 Becon yeztiel of Joy in Catechism, (1844) ^20 
Paul.. had so many years been foiled with the.. elvish 
expositions of certain doting doctors. 1600 Hakluyt r oy. 
lU. 160 Lest his credite, foyied in his first attem]^, in a 
second should be vtterly disgraced. 1612 T. J. aylor 
Titus i. 2 Faith shall be easily shaken, hope quickly foyied. 
1621 Marq. Buckingham in hortesc. Papers 172 lhat whole 
businesse will be foyied. 1676 Wiseman w v. 363 

He had been foiled in the Cure, and had left it to Nature. 
*784 Cowper Task iii. 4 Having long in miry ways been 
foiled. 1823 Scott Peveril xxx‘, To be foned m a gallant 
intrigue was to subject himself to the ridicule oj his gay court. 
1841 Borrow Zincali I. iv. 11. 301 He foiled the stroke of 
Chaleco. 1853 Kane Grinnell Aa-A xxvui. (1856) 227 Ihe 
project, .was foiled for a time. 1871 Dixon IJI* 

323 But here their wits were foiled. 187* R* H. Hutton 

Ess. (1877)1. 19 The narrow anxiety. .IS apt tofoilusownend. 

III. Influenced by Foul a. and v . ; cf. defoil, 
Defodl V. and File v. . , • 

6. To foul, defile, pollute. In material or im- 
material sense. Qhs. exc._ dial (In some mod. 
dialects peril, a pronunciation of File.) 

Quot. 7440 may belong to sense 3 or 4. 

WvcuE Sel. Wks. 11. 86 bei preche not to 

profit of be folk but. .to foile [v. r. Joulen] hem wib many 
synnes. 1:1440 Hylton Scala Per/. (W. de W. i494 ) h 
xxxiv, A man that hath be moche foyied wyth worldly or 
flesshely synnes. a iS53 U ^^ll Royster E. v. vi. ( Arb. ) 83 
A man hath no honour to foile his handes on a woman. 1633 
P. Fletcher Purple Isl. xi. 33 Ranc rous enemies, that 
hourely toil Thy humble votarie with loathsome spot to 
foil 1878 Cumbld. Gloss., Foil, to defile. 


■f 7 . To dishonour ; esp. to deflower (a woman j, 
to violate (chastity). 

C1440 Gesta Rom. xxxvi, 143 (Harl. MS.) Hast thowe 
foylid my dowter. <2x577 Gascoigne (1587) 

Rather chose to die.. Than filthie men should foile their 
chastitie. a 1592 Greene MamilHa Wks. (Grosarti H. 153 
Hast thou.. no more regard to thy solemne othe than to 
foile it with peiiurie? o j 

1 8 . To cause filth, drop excrement; « File vA i a. 
iSQo Hayward Pi. Hen. IV, 77 They did nothing but 
feede and foyle in the summer of her sweete sun shine. 
j6i6 — Sand. Troub. Soul 1. § 13 (1620) 285 Swine . . doe 
nothing else but feede and foile. r -x. 1 e 

Hence roiled///, a., in senses of the vb.; alsooi 
a horse: Injured, Also PoiTer, one who foils. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 425 If he (a horse] be foiled 
on his forefeet by foundering or etherise. 17^ 

Six Philosoph. Ess. 2 O thou.. divine Burnet 1 thou foder 
of all Philosophers. x8io Scott Ladj of L. 11. xxx, 
the foiled King.. Shall bootless turn him home agen. 1869 
Lonsdale Gloss., FoUed-girse, grass much trodden. 

Foil (foiF, v:^ [f. Foil tntr. To make 

a thrust with a foil. Ttx c^ot. transf . ^ 

1600 Rowlands Lei. Humours Blood xr., In single cum- 
bat, being hurt . . As he was closely foyling at a Wench, 
t FoH Obs. [perh. ad. F. fouiller to grub 
up ; cf. F. fouilleuse (Boiste), fmilteur (Litlre), a 
kind of light plough.] , . , r 

trails. To subject (land) to the third of the series 
of ploughirgi formerly prescribed for preparing it 
for sowing. Hence roi'ling jA 
1616 SURFL. & Markham Country Farme 53$ At August 
vou sh.all giue it the third ardor or earing, which is called 
Cling-. this ardor is.. one of the best, espemally for the 
destroying of weeds. 1620 Markham Farew. Husb. Pref. to 
Rdr., Sixe seuerall plowings, as fallowing m lanuary and 
February, Stirring in Aprill and May, Foiling in Inly and 
August [etc.]. X669 WoBLiDGE Syst. Agnc. u68i) 326 lo 

Foyl, that is, to fallow Land in the summer or autumn. 

Foil • foil ' , [f. Foil sb.^ ] 

1 . trans. To apply foil or a foil to. 

f a. To spread (mer with a thin sheet of metal 
or other substance. See FoiLj'Ai 4. In quot-jf^^*. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gi. Brit. v. iii.^ § 16 Foiling them [tales] 
ouer with a new colour of the Latine tongue. 

fb. To apply an amalgam of tmfoil and mer- 
cury to (glass, a mirror>. See Foil sb.l 4 b. Obs. 

1714 Fr. Bk. of Rates 83 Tin . . to Foile Looking-Glasses. 
ni-j Genii. Mag. Suppl. 1166/2 He could.. foil mirrors. 
cnoo Imison Seh. Art 11. 6 When this amalgam is used 
for foiling or silvering, let it first be.^rained through a linen 
rag. x8i8 Blackw. Mag. III. 615 2 The difficulty of foiling 
glass to the various forms neces^ry, , . 

c. To back (a crystal) with a foil. (Foil sb.^ 5). 
xBBj Archeeologia L. 110 A crystal (?) foiled to resemble 

"If To set off by contrast. See Yoihsb.^ 6 . 

1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. III. iv. iii. § 14 Beauty . must 
be foiled by inferiority before its own power can be developed. 

3 . Arch. To omamvnt with foils. 

183s R. Willis Archit. Mid. Ages v. 41 At the same time 
there came in the practice of Foiling a.rches ^ that is, of unit- 
ing a series of three or more by their bases, so as to form one. 

1849 [see Foiling b.] 

Hence PoiTer, one who foils. 
x6i2 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) m Foilers of 
looking-glasses. ^ „ 

Foil, obs. form of Foal. 

Foilable (foi-lab’b, a. [f. Foil 4 - -able.] 
That may be foiled or defeated. , 

1611 CoTGR., Rebutahle, reiectable, refusable; foylable. 
x8*v8 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

Foilage, obs. form of P'oliage. 

Foile, obs. form of File sh.^ 

Foiled (foild), ///. a. [f. Foil 4- -ed 1 and 
F' IL + -ED ii.] , . -r i- -1 

1 . Coated on one side, or backed with foil 
(obs \ b. Produced by a coating of foil. 

'i66z J. Bargrave Pope Alex. F// 41867) 13? 
cylinder . . the one of .steel . . the other of foyied isinglass. 
1703 1’. N. City ^ C. Purchaser ip Looking-glasses foil d 
being in vogue for Ornaments. 1864 healm 24 Feb. o If we 
are intent with painted and foiled glitter, 

2 , Arch. Ornamented with foils; resembling foils. 
foiled arch— foil’-arch. See Foil 3 b. _ 

i8« R. Willis Archit. Mid. Ages 194 This 1^ the Saracen 
mode of treating foiled arches. Gloss . Archit. 

ort Foiled Arch, an arch in the form of a trefoil, cinquefoil, 
or multifoil. 1848 J. G. Dahnatia, etc. 1 . 255 

A foiled corbel table. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps lu. § 20. 86 

Holes cut into foiled shapes. 

tFoi'lery. Obs. In 6 folery, Sc. fuISsry. 
[f. Foil soa 3 + -ery : there may have been 
an OF. ^fueillerie.'l Ornamentation resembling 

Douglas Pal. Hon. in. xvii, Skarsment, reprise, 
corbell, and battellingis, Ful^ery, bo^ouns of mony 
precious stone. 1527 Moore m Noake Worcester 

I/onastery (1866) 157 IFie g^t chamber . . hanged with 
peynted clothes of folery, with b^ts, fulks, etc. 

Poilinff .foHit)), 

1. The action of the vb. Foil in various senses. 
<1X333 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. A 7irel. (15^) Z, There 

was ?^er mortall man . . that c^ld scape fr? the . tolyng 
of hir [Knuie'.s3 feete. 1683 tr. Srasrn. Mortx Mkc. 90 the 
foiling of them in an irresustible battle. , 

2 . esp. The treading of a deer or other animal. 
Hence the slot or trail; Foil sb.^ 


worn. ■ 

1576 Turbehv. Venerie 237 We cal it the foyling of a deare 
if it be on grasse where the print of the foote cannot well 
be .scene. X617 Markham Canal, viii. 36 How a Horses nose 
is able to direct him when bee comes . . to the foyiings 01 ctner 

Spoiling [f. Fott®d + -iiia _i.] 

a. The action or process of backing (glass) with 
foil, b. Arch. Ornamentation by foils; a foil 
ornament. See Foil lAi 2 b. _ 

a. 1583 W. Bourne Prop. Glasses in Rara Math. {1838} No. 
I. 34 According vnto the several formes, facyons, and mg- 
yngs of them, and allso the foylinges of them. 2703 T. N. 
City if C. Purchaser 153 The .. Foiling of these Glasses. 
1849 Ruskin Sen. Lamps iii. § 20. 86 Where the wall was 
thick, and the foilings were large, 
t Foia, sb.t Obs. Forms : 4-7 foynfe, 5 fooyiie, 
fane, Sc. fon^e, fonn^e, foyii50(e, fun^e, 6 fow- 
yng, foiioyn©, 6-8 foin(e. [a. OY. foineJJiT. 
fouine), altered form (after OF. fou i-lL. fdgum 
beech) oifaine :-late l..fdgma, ; the ani- 

mal was so named from its feeding on beech-mast.] 
1 . An animal of the polecat or weasel kind ; the 
beech-marten {JMustda foincC). 

T... T /D /.Iv,'; q'hfire 


X423 Jas. I. Kingis Q. clvii, There sawe I. .The martnk 
sable ; the foynzee, and mony mo. 1550 J. Coke <y 

Fr. Heralds § 213 (1877) We have marterns, foynes . . 
sQuerelles, etc. 16x9 Middleton THumphsLove^ ^ Antig. 
Wks. V. 2^ The names of those beasts bearing fur . . 
Ermine, foine, sables, martin [etc.]. _ ^ 

2, The fur of this animal ; in plural, trimmings 
or garments made of the fur. 

c X394 p. PI. Crede ags A cote ha]? he furred, Wij? foyns, 
or wipfitchewes. X399 Langl. R ich. RfdeHf ^ Ffurns 
of ffoyne and oker ffelle-ware. 1493 Halyburtons Ledger 
(1867) 30 Item 100 rygis of fownses. 1562 in Heath Grocers 
Comp:{t86<)) 426 note, Anye kind of furs in their gownes, but 
on lye foynes and budge. 1641 Triumph Chas. I in Harl. 
Misc. iMalh.) V. 96 About eighty comely and grave 
citizen.s, in fobs and liveries. 27x8 Ozell Toumefort s 
V oy. II. 376 The French Foines are much in esteem there. 

3 . aiirib. and Comb., as foin{s-hack, -skin, -tail, 
etc. ; foins-baelielor, one of a company dressed 
in gowns trimmed with foins, who took part in 
London civic processions (see Bachelor 2) foins- 
gown, one trimmed with foins. 

156X in Vicaiy's A nat. (1888^ App. vi. x8p My gowne.. 
faced with *fbyne backes. 1612 Sc. Bk. Cudoms in 
Halyburtohs Ledger (1867) 306 Furres called .. Foynes— 
backes .. tailes .. powtes. x68i T. Jordan Land. Joy i 
A youthful number of * Foyns Batchellors. 1692 Lomi. 
Gaz. No. 2812/4 Also *Foins Gowns, and Scarlet Hoods for 
Rich Batchelors. 1718 Ozell Toumefort s Voy. II. 370 
These *Foine-Skins. - 

Foia (foin), sb.^ Forms : see vb. [f. Four ^] 

1 . A thrust or push with a pointed weapon. T 0 

cast a foin at : to make a thrust at Obs. or arch. 

c X440 Fencing iv, two handed Sword in Rel. Ant. I. 309 
Thy quarters abowte, Thy stoppis, thy foynys. ^1558 
Phaer vii. U iv. They . .fight with foyne of pointed 

speare. XS65 Golding Ovid's Met. ^cti. 1x593) <84 Sir 
iSrvant with a stake, .did cast at him a foine, And thrust 
him through. C1S70 Marr. Wit ^ 

the foyne; come not wythin his reache. 1638 Heywood 
PFise Woman iv. Wks. 1874 V. $30 , 1 had my wards, and 
foyne.s, and quarter-blowes. 1814 Southey Roderick xxv. 
400 Many a foin and thrust Aimed, and rebated. 

fts-. Pappe w. Hatchet Bij, I thought that hee 

winch thrust at the bodie in game, would one day cast 
a foyne at the soule in earne.st. cx6io J. Havies Scourge 
Folly iGrosart) 10/2 They with foynes of wit, Ihe foes 01 

their vpholders home do hit. ^ 

fb. A wound made by such a Stroke. 

X543 Traheron Vigo's Chirurg. m. l^xv, 307 This 
nlavstre . . is convenient at the begynnyng of a foyne, 1570 
B AKER Jeivell of Health 66 a, The water, .healeth all maner 
of woundes . , foynes or cuttes. 

4 2 . =Foil jA^ Obs. 

ri63x Gouge God's Arrows 206 Such recreations as., 
nlaying at wasters and foines.] A dv. Son. 

22 The vast difference between a Foyn and a Sword, sjtit 
Collier M. Aurel. Life p. 1, Ordering the [Gladiators] to 
fight with Foins, or Buttons upon their Swords. ^ 

Foin (foin), Forms: 4-7 foyn(e(n, (4 
foygne, fanao), 6-7 foine, 5 - foin. [app. i. 
OYt. foine, foisne, fouisne (Fr. foutne), a three- 
pi onged fish-spear :-L. fuscina in same sense. ^ 

This etymology involves some difficulties, as there m no 
evidence of the adoption of the sb. in Eng., nor of the 

existence of any OF. verb 

1. intr. To make a thrust with a pointed weapon, 
or withlhe point of a weapon ; to lunge, push. Often 
to foin at (a person) or with (a weapon), arch. 

1375 Barbour Bruce vni. 307 Thai .. FwnBeit and fowcht 
all sturdely. ? <1x400 Morte Arth. 1494 lhey..ffoynes 
faste att before breste with flawmande swerdez. 1440 
Degrev. 274 With speres terisly they foynede. Jewel 

Def Apol (161X) 571 Ye foine only at your owne shadow, 
and hit nothing, 1635 N. R. Cannons Hist. -353 

That deadly manner of foyning with the rapier. Drv^ 

DEN Palamon 4 Arc. n. 196 1 hey lash, they ^in, wey 
pass, they strive to bore Thexr Corsl^s. 1826 ' 

xviii, The fellow foins well. , 2855 Kingsley WesHv. Hot 
(1861 ) 40 Foining with his point. . , 

^ iransf. and Jig. a 1562 G. Cavendish PVolseyxn Wordi^ 
worth Eccl. Biol (1839) I- 5^7 'l’h« 
at him with his great tuskes. i5?7 
He whetteth his Home ., and m his w^rdetb 

foyneth at the Elephant his bellyeu 2677 Hale 
Alan. 11. ix. 21 1 Heat, and . . Cold, ^e always persecuting 
and foyning at the weaker, .parts of Nature, ^ 

1 2. trans. To thrust at, stab, pierce, pneb:. 
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^1380 St'r Ferftmb. 5640 Fuygnede bjnna wkli J)at knyf. 
Caxions Chron, Eng. vii. riS/z They, .foyned theym 
with theyr swerdes arxd_ spares thrugh theyr bodyes. 1348 
Patten ExfietLScoL I iiij b, Lashe at |!»elegges of |>e horse, 
or foyne him in he beIl3^ 

trans/. ^ 1340 Gaw. «$• Gn Knt. 428 pat fele hit |a head] 
foyned wyth her fete, 

Hence Foi'ning 'vhL sb. and///, tz. ; Foi*ningly 
adv. 

C1400 Destr. Tray 10287 was the fight foynyng of 
spejres. 1533 Lo. Berners Froiss. I, ccclxxiii. 617 With 
their foyninge the Englyssheman was ouerthrovven to the 
erthe. 1558 Phaer FEneid vWy Borespeares longe they 
whirls, or foynyng fork.s. 1S99 Shaks. Mtich Ado v. t, 84 
Sir boy, ile whip you from your foyning fence. ^ 1618 
Feetchejr Loyal Subj. i. iv, Are you afraid of foining? 
1620 Thoma.s Lai. Dict,\ /Vwrifjrwz. .foiningly, pointingly. 
xdaS Wither Brit. Remetnb. m. 945 The capriug Dancer, 
and the foining Fencer. 

t Fernery. Obs. rare. [f. Fom v. + -eet.J 
Thriisting with the foil, fencing with the point. 

1399 IVEarston Sco. P^illame in. xi. 22 [tie] fals to foinery. 
Out goes his Rapier. 

Foir- : see Fore-. 

Fois, obs. pi. of Foe. 

Foison (foi-z’n), sb. Forms : 3 fonss-, fustin, 
3-4 fuisnm, -un, 4-6 fusiout 3 i)iL(e,,-oii, fuysion, 
-on, 7 fouson, fnzzen, 4-7 foyson, 5 -nn, 6 
-en, 4 fosoim, 4-5 foi-, foysoun^e, 6-7 foi-, 
foy2on(e, 7 -zen, -eson, 5 fysonn, 7-8 fizon, 9 
fizzen, 4- foison. [a. OF. fezson^ foyson, fzitson, 
fnson^Fr. popular l^. ^fusion-emy for L. 

fusion-em a pouring, n. of action i.fundere to pour.] 

1 . Plenty, abundance, a plentiful supply ; a great 
quantity or number (of persons or things),. 

13.. K. Alts. 1030 Alle the innes of the town Haddyn 
litel foisoun. 1303 R. Brunne Syjtne 5808 Code 

shal 3yue he hys blessyng And foysyn yn alle fyng.^ 137S 
Barbour Bruce xix. 482 Fyres in gret foysoune thai maid. 
1489 Caxton Faytes of a. ii. xxxix. 163 They muste haue 
grete foyson of arowes with brode hedes. 1545 R.aynoi.d 
Byrih Manky nde i. ii. (1634) 20 The greater foyson of fat 
that there is betweene the two skinhes, the lesse be the 
vaines. 1632 Ashmole Theatr. Chem. Brit. 217 Of al 
deyntes plente and foyson. 1810 Lamb zfi? Tobacco, 
Africa, that brags her foison, Breeds no such prodigious 
poison. 1848 Lowell Fable for Critics Poet. Wks. 1890 
III. 70 He has a perennial foison of sappiness. 
lo. Plentiful crop or harvest 

1387 Golding Z?^ Mornay x.xxiv. 349 If It [the grayne] 
Sfiring not vp, it yeldeth no foyson. i6i0 Shaks. Temp. 
i\r. i. 110 Earths increase, foyzon plentie, Barnes and 
Garners neuer empty. 1845 R. W. Hamilton Fop. Educ. 
X. 330 We anticipate the foison of an unknown husbandry, 
c. quasi-aifzL In abundance. So OF. foison. 

13. . K. Alis. 1012 Heo. .was deliverid llversoon, Skarsch- 
liche and nought foisoun [MS.. Latid 622 nou^th a foyson], 

2 . Inherent vigour or vitality; power, strength, 
capacity, pi. Resources. Now chiefly 

Cursor M. 8526 sCott.) Gains him his fas had na 
fusun. Ibid. 13499 (G 5 tt.) He bliscid sihen fisses tuine, 
And .sett his fuisum haim widine. ?<z 1400 Arthur 476 He, 
for alle hys grete Renoun, A^eu.it Arthour hadde no fusoun. 
1:1550 Bale A", fokan (Camden) 77, I wyll gyve Kynge 
lohan tfays poyson, So makynge hym sure that he shall never 
have foyson. ax^z H, Smith Serm. (x866) II, 114 Such 
a foison hath your alms that . . it increases, like the widows 
meal. 1603 Shaks. Macb. iv. iii. 88 Scotland hath Foysons 
to fill vp your will Of your meere Owne. 1808 Jamieson, 
Foison 2, Pith, ability ; u.sed to expre.ss . . bodily strength. 
1825 Ibid., ‘He has nae foison in him’; he has no under- 
standing, or mental energy. Loth. 

b. Nourishing power; hence, nourishment, lit. 
mdfg. Now dial, and Sc. 

c I43P Lydg. in Lay Folks Mass-hk. C1879) Notes 368 Quat 
man here messe or he dyne . . tlys mete xal han he more 
tysoun. 1607WALKINGTON Opt. Glasse i. B 3 b, Them two are 
poyson to men though foison to birdes. Ibid, , v. F i a, Like 
the foieson or oile of the lampe, wherewith it continewes burn- 
ing. Ibid. xii. K4a, The foison of our best phantasies, 1624 
Gee Foot out of Snare v. 41 The Liturgie. .is but dry meat, 
and hath no foison in it, 1674 Ray S. ^ B. C. U’ords 66 
Foison or Fizon, the natural juice or moisture of the Grass 
or other herbs. 1787 Grose Frov. Gloss. Suppl., Foison 
or Fizon. 0x82$ Forby Foe. E. Anglia, s.v., There is no 
foison in this hay. 1825 Jamieson s.v., ‘Ye'II tak a' the 
fizzen out o t [meat].' 

Foison (foi'z’n), V. Obs. exc. arck. [ad. OFr. 
foisonner, f. foison : see prec.] irans. a. To supply 
plentifully, b. To nouri. 9 h. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 341 Where all good him was 
foisoned. ^2485 Dighy Myst. n. 513 Yt fedyth and foy- 
sonnes. ^tSpr E. Arnold Lt. World 190 Earth To fill and 
fouson with His Father’.s will. 

t Foi'sonable, a. Obs. [f. Foisojsr sb. or Z/.] 
Capable of yielding a crop, productive. 

2613 F- Robarts Rezu Gospel 91 A ground which , . was 
vtterly vnprofitable, nor could be made foysonable without 
great expence, 1627 [see Battlesome a.% 

Foisonless (foi-z’nles), a. Chiefly So. Also 
fison-, fishion*, Assert-, fiz(z)eii-, fusion-, fusb- 
ionless. [f. Foisoir sb. + -less.] Wanting sub- 
stance, strength, or ‘sap^; weak, ineffective, both 
in a material and immaterial sense. Of grass: 
Wanting in succulence or nourishing properties. 

1721 Keixy Sc. Prozf. 104 Fair Folk is ay FL;onle.ss. a 1796 
Burns * The De7tk's dang o*er 7ny Daddie \ Ad he is but 
a fisionless carlie. c 1817 Hogg Tales <$• i 5 T'. 1 . 328 Gld 
riisty and fizenless sword. ^ 1824 Scott St. RonatPs xxxii, 
And puir thin fusionless skink it was.* 2837 CkiESlisb. Misc. 
(i8s 7)TV'.3 Ourvery Biographies, how stiff-starched, foison- 
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less, hollow, 2864 Athenaeum No. 1922. 234/a The fusion- 
less bog hay. 2870 Fall Mall G. 27 Sept, ix These fusionless 
idlers who never derange themselves for anjdihing. 1^8 
R. F.D. Palgrave in Eng. Hist. Rev. Oct. 745 The ‘wild- 
fire ’ proved a very fizzehless mixture. 

t Forsonous, a. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-OES.] Full of energjr ; fruitful. 

1570 Levins Manip. 226 Foysonous5e, foecundus. 2602 
Warner Alb. Eng. xin. lx.xviii. (1612) 324 Union, in breefe, 
is foysonous, and discorde works decay. 

t Foist, fust, sb.'^ Obs. Forms: 5-7 fuste, 
(6 fuysfc', 6-7 foiste, foyst'e, 6-8, ^ Hist, foist, 
(7 foise). [a. OF. fuste, ad. \X.fusta fern, origin- 
ally log, piece of timber, f. \u.fnstis cudgel] 

1 . A light galley ; a vessel propelled both by sails 
and oars. Cf. Felucca. 

2483 Caxton Paris 4 “ F- 80 By adventure they fonde 
a fuste. 1358-80 Warde tr. Alexis' Seer. i. i. 17 b, Wee 
were set vpon by fiue foystes of Pirates. 1603 Knolles 
Nist. Turks (1621) 430 Peeces of great ordinance placed 
in fusts and gallies. 2777 Hoole Comeniud Vis. World 
tecl. 12) III A ship furnished with oars is a barge, or a foyst. 
fg. 1569 Shippe of Safegarde (N.) Nor taking heede his 
fleshly foyst to guide, a 1625 Fletcher Woman's Prize 
IL vi, This Pinck, this painted Foyst, this Cockle-boat. 

2 . A barge, a small boat used on the river. 

1533 Wriothesley Chron. (2875) I. 18 A barge . . ryteblie 
behanged with cloath of golde and a foyste to wayte on her. 
1626 B. JoNSON Epigr- cxxxiii. Voy, 100 That is when it is 
the Lord Maiors foist. 

Foist, sbA [a. OF. fust (mod.F. fiiC) cask, 
primarily log, tree-trank :—L.fustem cudgel] 
f 1 . A cask for wine ; in phrase to savour of the 
foist : to be ' fusty Ohs. 

a 1333 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Amel. (1546) Q b. Good 
wyne sometyme sauoureth of the foyst. 

2 . Hence, Fust inei>s. (Cotgr.).] 

18x9 Rees Cycl., Foist, used to signify a musty sort 
of smell among hay, straw, grain, and other farm products. 
2876 Wniiby Gloss., Foist, the mildew’d scent of a cellar. 

Foist, sb.‘^ Obs. exc. dial. [dial. var. of Fist 
sb.'^'l a. “Flst sb.'-^ 1 . b. dial. —P'rsT sb.’’^ 2, 
c. Comb. ^ fist -hall. 

2393 Nashe Lett. Confui. Wks. (Grosart'i II. 204 A fatall 
foyst. 1640 [see Fist jr/.‘j4]. 1700 B. "E.Dict. Cant, Crew, 

Foyst. .a close strong Stink, without Noise or Report. 2847 
HAr.LiwELL, Foist, a toad-stool, Sujfo/k. 

t Foist, sb.^ Obs. [f. Foist z*.^] 

1 . A cheat, a rogue ; a pick-pocket. 

2591 Greene Fisc. Coosnage Pref. 3 The Foist, the picke- 
pockets (sir reuerence, I meane). 2612 Middleton & Dek- 
KER Roaring Girle v. M.’s Wks. (Bullen) IV. 134 Mol. This 
braue fellow is no better then a foyst. Omnes. Foyst, 
wiiat’sthat? vTA;/. A..picke-pocket. xS^g Lady Alimony 
V. iii. You shall play no more the sharking foist with me. 
a 1700 B, E. Diet. Ccuit. Crezu, Foyst, a Cheat or Rogue. 

2 . A piece of roguery, trick. 

2603 B JoNSON Folpone iii. ix, Put not your folst’s vpon 
me, 1 shall sent ‘hem. 2642 ‘ Smectymnuus ' Find. Answ. 
vi. 83 Which if yon call a fo^^st, all your owne side are 
as guilty as our selves. 1634 R. Vilvain Theorem. Tkeol. 
iii 1 15 What fine foists and brazen bolts are thes to bolster 
a bad cans? 1677 in Coles Eng,-Lat. Diet. 

3 . Something foisted in. 

a 2734 North Exant, in. vi. § loi (2740) 495 The Author 
gives the following Speech of May 28, by Way of Foist in the 
Place of that before of the 23'' of May. 

Foist, sh.^ rare. [f. next.] A fogy. 

1820 Blackwood's Mag. VIII. X05 The reins were continu- 
ally slipping out of the fingers of the ancient foists [‘the old 
drivers of the periodical Heavies ’]. 

Foist (foist), a. dial [?f. Foist x^. 2] Fusty. 

2691 Ray N. C. Words, Foist, Fusty. 1722-92 in Bailey. 
2842 Johnson Farmed s EncycL, Foist or P'oust, a pro- 
vincial word signifying mouldy or rusty. 2868 Atkinson 
Cleveland Gloss., F'oistffoisc'y. 

Foist (foist), [pr jb. ad. Du. dial vuisten to 
take in the hand, f. vttisi fist ; cf. Ger.dial/m.r/m, 
The Du. word now means to play at a game in which one 
player holds some coins in his hand, and the others guess at 
their number [Prof. Gallde) ] 

1 1 . trans. \Dicinf). To palm (a * flat’ or false 
die) so as to be able to introduce it when required. 
Also intr. to cheat by this means (in quot. 1545 
app. used loosely). To foist in : to introduce (the 
flat) surreptitiously when palmed. Obs. 

1343 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.l 54 If they be trew disc, what 
shyfte wil they make to set the one of them with slyding, 
with cogi:ing, with foysting, with coyUnge, aS they call it. 
c Dice-Play Cjb, R, What shift haue they to bring 
the flat in & out ? M. A ioly fine shifte, properly is 
called foysting, & it is., a sleight to cary easely within 
the hand as often as the foister list. So y^ when either 
he or his partener shall cast y* dice, the fiat comes not 
abrod til he, haue made a great hande, and won as much as 
him list. Ibid. Ci}, If. .thisyr.ung scholler haue notso redy 
. .an eye, to deseme the flat at euery time that hee is foysted 
in._ 2565 Harding in Jewel Def. ApoL (x^xt) 127 
Foisting and Cogging their Die, and other false play. 
t 2 . intr. To practise roguery, to cheat. Obs. 
Cf. Cogz ^.3 

2384 R. Wilson Three Ladies Lend. i. A Hj b, Thou doest 
nothing but cog, lie, and foist with hypocrisie. 2621 Middle- 
ton & Dekker Roaring Giriv.i. M.*s Wks. (Bullen V IV. 
134 A pickpocket; all bis train study the figging law, that’s 
to say, cutting of purses and foisting. 

+ b, trans. To cheat (a person) met of. Obs. Cf. 
Cog (y .3 3 b. 

2622 Fletcher Sea Vpy. i. iit,’ If I be foysted and jeer’d 
out of ray goods t' 
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fS. To put forth or allege fraudulently. Ohs^ 
Cf. Cog v. ^. 

a 1640 W, Fenner Saertf. Faithf (1648) 35 Men must 
take heed that they foyst not the name of Christ: that they 
foyst not a ticket to say that Christ sent them. 2678 
Marvell Growth Popery Wks. I. 450 Some .. by foisting 
a counterfeit donation of Constantine, .advanced themselves, 

b. To introduce surreptitiously or unwarrant- 
ably ////<?; also with zVz adv. ‘ 

2363-87 Foxe a. 4 - M. (IS96) 776/2 Unlesse .. by some 
fraudulent mi.sdealing of mine enemies, there be any thing 
foysted into them. • 1370 T. Norton tr. Nowels Catec/k 
(1853) 173 They .. desire to shift and foist in the Bishop 
of Rome to be head of the church in earth, in the stead 
of Christ. 1641 Shute Sarah «§* Hagar^x6t^'p) 76 A rude . . 
familiarity . .with the name of God (foisting it up and down 
in common communication _ and oathes). 2676 W. Row 
Coni in. Blair's Auiobiog. xxi. (1848) 372" A general and am- 
biguous clause was foisted into the Oath of AiJegiance. 2704 
Swift T. Tub xi. (1709) 127 A passage, .(whether foisted in 
by the Transcriber is not known\ 2%6 Lytton Athens I, 
27s The. .interpolations ..supposed to be foisted into the' 
Odys.sey. 2861 Beresf. Hope Etig. Cathedr. xepth C 73 The 
zeal of San Carlo Borromeo has foisted in subsidiary altars,' 
to the detriment of the grand simplicity of its first plan.- 
18S9 Jessopp Coming of Friars iii. 156 [He] was eventually 
foisted into the see of Durham. 

c. To palm or put off ; to fasten or fix stealthily 
or unwarrantably on or upon ; occas. to father (a 
composition) upon : rarely with off. 

2599 Marston.SV/3. Villanie i. iii. 182 When Tegeran Brags 
that hee foysts his rotten Curtezan Vpon his heire. 1633 
Massinger Gtmrdian in. vi, Am I grown So weak .. that 
these gross tricks May be foisted on me? 2642 Milton 
Pret. Episc. (1851) 79 The unskilfull fraud of him that 
foisted this Epistle upon Ignatius. i7_72~84 Cook Voy. 
(1790) VI. 1971 The ignorant as.sertion.s foisted on the public 
by editors. 1841 S. Warren Ten Thons. a Year III. i. 18 
l‘o attempt to foist himself upon a borough with which he 
had no connexion. 2849 ^. Bronte Shirley I, vii, 157 Each 
lady-contributor takes it in her turn . .to foist off its contents 
on a shrinking male public. 1879 Sala Paris herself again 
(iS8o) II. iii. 34 You have inferior articles foisted on you 
while being charged for the best. 

t<i. To remove surreptitiously <??// 

2638 Bramhall Consecr. Bps. 163 There is rather some- 
thing foisted out of the former Edition, then foisted in. 

1 4 . To put (a person) off voith something inferior. 

2602 Life T, Cromwell i. iii. 85 Where he had wont to 
give a thousand crowns Doth he now foist me with a 
portague ? 

fS. intr. ioxreff. To intrude oneself mio. With 
aivay ; To slip off, vanish. Obs. 

1603 H. Crosse Vertues Commw. (1878) 66 These beg no 

lace, nor foist into office, but if it come, they vnwillingly 

old it. 2664 Cotton Scarron. 1. (1776) 34 But she w'as 
gone for when she list, She foist away could in a Mist. 

6. intr. slang. (See quot.). 

2583 Fleetwood in Ellis Grig. Lett. Ser. 1. II. 303 Note 
that ffoyste is to cutt a pockett, nyppe is to cutt a purse, lyft 
is to fobbe a shoppe. 2783 Grose Did. Vnlg. Tongue, 
P'oyst, to pick a pocket. 

Hence Foi'Sted ppl. a . ; Poi'stiiig vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a. 

2386 Newton tr. Daneads Diceplay vi. As many foysting: 
coseners . . use to do. 2587 Golding De Momay xxiv. 36^ 
If it be possible for a booke to bee preserued from falsi- 
fying and foisting what booke shal yt be but the Byblel 
261X Speed ///jHf. Gt. Brit. ix. xv. § 21 This foisted and 
falsely termed fundamental! law Salique. 2628 R. S. 
Counter Scuffle Iviii, Thou cogging Base foysting Lawyer. 
2631 Celestina rx. 105 You well enough perceive herfoystings 
and her flatteries. 1642 Find. Smectymnuus v. 70 The bold 
foysting in of a Parenthesis, at 2687 Cotton Poet. Wks. 
(1765) t 8 Make no more such Foisting here. 

Foist (foist), v.^ Obs. exc. dial See also Fusu 
V. [f. Foist j-A-] intr. smell or grow musty. 

2383 Golding Calvin on Deut. cxix. 735 And what be- 
comes of the Come in the meanewhyle? It foysteth and 
rotteth. 2641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 103 Come .. 
will foyst with lyinge long in the garner. 2869 Lonsdale 
Gloss:, Foist, to 

Hence Foi*sted ppl. a., musty. 

1688 R. Armoury in. 317/1 Musty, Fusty. Foisted, 

Puft Corn. 1720 Strype Stem's Sttrv. (1754) II. v. xi. 
289/z They brewed foisted Beer and corrupt Beer again. 
1876 Whitby Gloss,, Foisted, .musty, as a mouldy cask. 
tFoist, Obs. [var. of Fist z;, 5 ^] zw/r. To 
break wind silently. 

1594 Nashe Unfort. Trav, x8 If at anie time hee should 
foyst. 1604 Dp:kker Honest Whore 1. ix. Wks. 1873 II. 52 
Spume your hounds when they foiste. 1694 Urquhart's 
Rabelais n. xv. 102 [ed. 1653 has fist\ 

Hence roi-sting* ppl a., usually in foisting cur, 
hound, etc, ; cf. Fisting ppl. a . ; also Foi'ster, 
one who foists. 

tfi6i2 Chapman Iliad Pref. (1857) 65 The barkings of 
puppies, or foisting hounds, 1656 Davenant Siege Rhodes 
111, Dram. Wks. 1873 IV. 395 D’ye snarl, ye foisting mon- 

f rels? 2674 N. Cox Genii. Recreat. i. (1677) 24. 1677 
IiEGE, Vesseur, a foister, or a fizzler. 

t Foister (foi-staj). Obs. [f. Foist + -ek f.] 
One who foists, in senses of the vb. a. One who 
‘ foists ’ dice. b. One who interpolates spurious 
words or passages, etc. c, A cheat, sharper, d. 
A pickpocket 

c 1550 [see Foist v.^ 1]. 1566 T. Stapleton Ret. Unir. 
Jewel IV. 36 A Forger, a Foyster or a Cogger. 2383 Fleet- 
wood in Ellis Lett. Ser. i. II. 298 A publique ffby.ster 
. . Nota that a ffoister i.s a Pick -pockett- 2620 Holland 
Camden's Brit. i. 10 Some craftie foister and jugling de- 
ceiver. 1823 Leigh's New Piet, Land. 104 His proficiency 
was rewarded by styling him a nypper and a foyster. 
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'Foisty (foi*sti\ a* See also Fusty, [f. Foist 
^ -y ] Fusty, musty, mouldy, //t nndjij>. 

31:519 Horman ,151 b, Lest suche pladswaxe llthy 
and foysty. 1566 .Drant Horace's Sai. iv. H, As if . . 
thou shouldst sauce thy meate with foystie oyles. 1619 
Favour Antiq. Tri. over Novelty xm. 334 The foisty and 
fenowed FestiualL 1669 Worlidge Syst. A^ric. fidSi) 283 
Thrash not Wheat to keep until! March, lest it prove foisty, 
ctjsa J Collier (Tim Bobbin) Misc, IVks, (1812) xq Well 
boh we’n had enough o this foisty matter; lets tawk o’ 
summot elze. 1859 H, T. Ellis Hon^ Kon^ to Manilla 
219 Pure Indians, and pure Chinese (if such a term can be 
applied to so ‘foisty’ a race as the latter). 18;^ Whitby 
Glo&s, s. V., * As foisty as an old York church.’ 

Hence Poi'sty v. intr., to become foisty or musty ; 
implied in Poi'stied ppl, a, Poi-gtiness, the 
quality or condition of being foisty, 

31572 Huloet, Foistied, mustxed or vinoed, mncidns. 1576 
Baker Jewell of Health 38 Least . . there may remayne 
some smatch of rottennesse or foystynes in the lycour dys- 
tilled. IS9S Lupton Thons. Notable Th. n. 36 So the Wyne 
wyll be preserued from foystines and euyll sauor. 
f Foi*terer. Ohs. [erron. f. faiterer, Faitour.] 
{1528 Rede me (Arb.) 55 Thou makest hym then a 
trayter? I recken hym a fake fayterer.] x6i6 Bullokar, 
Fosterers, vagabonds. 1623 Cockeram ii, A Vagabond, 
foyterer. 1677 in Coles. x8<|^ in Wharton Law Lex. 
Fok, PoK^kje, obs. forms of Folk. 

’tl’O'kel, Obs. rare. [? altered form of 
foken, Faken; or perh. miswritten ioxfekel, Fickle.] 
Treacherous. (In quots. ahsoL and quasi-iz^jfe;.) 

aizjs Rrov. jEif'ed in O. E. Misc. xzg Ofte mon on 
faire fokel ehesed. Ibid. 349 in O. E, Misc. 123 Seiet him. 
faire bi-foren, fokel at henden. 

tFo’ken, V. [f. foken, Fakek sh.; cf, OFIG. 
foihndn.l intr. To play false. 

(2 1275 Prov. Mlfred in O. E. Misc. 132 For ofte 
sibbie men foken hem bitwenen. 

Pol, obs. form of Fool, Full. 
t PolaMlity. Obs. rare-^, [f.^/FooL ; see 
-ABLE and -ITY.J Folly. 

a 1529 Skelton Aj^st. ven. Tongues vxii. 10 Ye are so full 
of vertibilite, And of frenetyke folabilite. 

Polargesse, var. of Fool-laroesse, Ohs. 
Poleik, obs. form of Folk. 
fFold, sb^^ Obs. Forms; i folde, 3-5 folde, 
{?, south. 4 foulde), 4- fold. [0^. folde 

wk.fem. s= OLG. folda, 01 ^. fold i—OTeut. *foldSn-, 
foitd.i, prob. related to ^felpu Field .f/;.] 

1 . a. The surface of the earth ; the ground, 

b. Dry land ; the earth, as the dwelling-place of 
man. In, on, upon fold*, on the earth ; often as 
a mere expletive. 

Beemsilf xiy] iGr.Vpa waes winter scacen, Fsexer foldan 
bearm. ciooo Judith 281 iGr.) He..;5efeoll .. to foldan. 
tri205 Lay. 1022 A 1 )?e feond to-barst ser he to folde come. 
Ibisi. 15730 Nat ic on folde What his fader weoren. cxsao 
Sir Trislr 643 Formest po in fold He lete him in bring. 
rx34o Gaw ^ Gr. Knt. 422 he kay fote on pe folde he 
be-fore sette. c 1350 Will. Paieme 5382 A kastel ful nobul, 
J 7 e fairest vpon fold. C1400 Kozvland d). 418 Then sayde 
thies Bamesels fre one folde. <2x400 50 Alexander 2087 
Fey falne to *;e fold many fens erlis. c 1440 Bone Flor. 342 
Many other waturs come thorow the town, That fresche are 
upon folde. c 1450 Henryson Poems (1865) 24, I was . . 
Ane freik on fold, as fair.. as ye. 0x470 Henry Wallace 
HI, 385 Felle frekis on fold war fallyt wndyr feit, 

2 . A country, district, land. 

axooo Caedmo-ds Gen. 1969 vGr.) pa wses gu^ergum be 
Jordane wera eSelland wide pijeondsended, folde feondum. 
i:x34o Gaw. ^ Gr. Knt. 25 Mo ferlyes on pis folde han 
fallen here oft ben in any ober bat I wot. 

8. Comb., as foldsitfcer, of the hare ; one who sits 
on the ground. 

ai^zS Names Hare in Rel. Ant. 1 . 133 The htelfot, the 
foldsittere. 

Fold (fJnld), Forms; i falsed, falod, 

falud, 1-2 fald, 3-5 faldCe, (3 south, void), 4-6 
fb;u)ld(e, (5 foolde), 5-6 Sc. fald, 5-9 Sc. faiild, 
^ dial, faud, fowd, fowt. [OE. falmd, falod, 
falud, fald, str. masc., app. corresp. to MLG. 
valt, mod.LG. fait, Du. vaalt, EFris. foil en- 
closed space, dunghill.] 

1 . A pen or enclosure for domestic animals, esp. 
sheep. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss, qsq Sicibutum, falaed. a 800 Corpus 
Gloss, 310 Bofellum, falud. triooo Ags. Cosp. John x. i Se 
be ne gseS aet bam gete into sceapa falde . . he is beof. 
a 1100 Gerefa in Anglia (1886' IX. 260 Ge on felda, ge on 
falde. cxzoo Ormin 3339 Till hirdess b®r b^^r b ®23 bat 
nihht Biwokenn be^^re faldess. ax3oo Cursor M. 3671 
(Cott.) Jacob went vn to be fald And broght be beste.s. 1382 
Wyclif John x. 1 In to the fold of the scheep- c 1470 Henry 
Wallace v. 177 Twascheipe thai tuk besid thaim of a fauld. 
1523 Fitzheeb. Hush. § 6 To be set in a folde all nyghte 
without meate. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iii. 530 Oft the 
Flocks . . Nor Folds, nor hospitable Harbour know. 1788 
Burns My Hoggie ii, The lee-lang night we watch’d the 
fauld, Me and my faithfu’ doggie. i8cx) W ordsw. Pet Lamb 
48 Our house shall be thy fold. 

b. fig., esp. in a spiritual sense. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 4640 In haly kirkes falde. t54t 
Barnes Whs. (15731 247 You come into the fold of ChrLst 
without him. Hall Chron., Edw. / P (an. 14) 232 To 

kepe the wolfe from the folde, that is the Frenche kynge 
from your Castels and dominions tSax Shelley Death 
Napoleon 5 The last of the flock of the starry fold, 1^8 G. 
Duff Pol. Sure. 182 Although South Amenca is nominally 
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Catholic, there are few parts of the fold which give more 
anxiety at Rome. 

c. The sheep contained in a fold. Also f the 
movable fold, and the sheep penned in it. 

1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (i68i) 2x9 To run the Fold 
over it, and well settle it. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past. vii. 73 
The bleating Fold. 1742 Collins Eclog. nu 14 Till late 
at silent eve she penn’d the fold. 

d. transf. An enclosure of any kind ; a dwelling. 
+ In fere and fold : in prison together. 

fi435 Torr. Portugal 309 In a dongon .. Fowyre good 
erylles sonnys . . Y.s fet in fere and fold. 15x3 Douglas 
jEneis ix x. x8 Inclositt amyd ane fald of stakis. 1552 
Huloet, Folde, orpacke, or pownde to pinne distress, canla. 
1847 Tennyson Princ. v. 380 Far off from men I built a fold 
for them. 

2 . An enclosed piece of ground forming part of 
a farm, as a farm-yard. 

CX450 Henryson Poems (1865) 6 Be firth, forrest, or 
fauld. 1500 20 Dunbar Thistle cy Rose 68 That no schouris 
. . Effray suld flouris or fowlis on the fold. 1802 R. Ander- 
son Cnmherld. Ball. 49 Auld Marget in the fauld she sits. 

b. transf. I'he ‘ yard ^ belonging to a mill, etc, ; 
a cluster of houses standing in such a yard. 

1863 Lancask. Fents, New Skirt 3 A pretty weaver lass 
. .had taken her sewing up the ‘fowt ’. 1882 Lane. Gloss., 

Fold, Foxvd, or Fowt, a cluster of houses. 1889 Baring- 
Gould Pewiycomeqmcks 11890) 58 The houses in the 
‘ folds ’ were deserted. 

3 , aitrib. and Comb., as fold-mamire. -stahe, -stead\ 
also fold-garth, -yard, farm-yard ; fold-mucked 
a., I. ground) manured by folding sheep upon it; 
fold-pitcher, an iron crowbar used in pitching or 
setting up hurdle.s ; fold-shore (see quot. 1813) ; 
fold-tread z;. — Fold 21,-2. foldwards adv,, to- 
wards the fold. 

1788 W. Marshall E. Yorksh. Gloss., *Foldgarth, farm- 
yard, Whitby Gloss., F‘aud~garth,^^io\d.~yz.xA. 1829 

Bone Manure, Rep. Doxicast. Commission 5 Forty or fifty 
cart loads of *fold manure. 1641 Farfn, (Surtees) 
17 Wee can neaver gette above one Demaine-flatte *fo!d- 
mucked in a whole summer. 1832 ( 2 - Jml. Agric. XW. 648 
Setting hurdles is most expeditiously done by the aid of a . . 
*foId pitcher. 1813 T. Davis Agric. Wilts 63 Fossels, or 
* Fold-shores, the stakes to which the hurdles are fa.stened 
with a loose t wig- wreath at the top. 1878 J ackso n in Wilts 
Archteol. Mag. XVII. 304 The fold-shores. i:i 47 S Pbet. 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 814 AT/c pains, a ^foldstake. 1663 
MS. Indenture 1 Barlby, Yorks.\ 2 gardens and 2 *fold- 
steads. 1854 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. XV. n. 420 [He] also 
*fold-treads his turnip-land before the seed is drilled. 1870 
Morris Earthly Par. L 11. 462 Who stood awhile .. Then 
slowly gat him *foIdwards. 1800 Genii. Mag. II. 1291 He 
..had been feeding him in the *fold ^mrd. 1839 Selby in 
Proc. Bemv. Nat. Club I. No. 7. 192 The .. Finch tribe .. 
found . . food , . in the stack and foldryards. 

Fold iidnld), sb.^ Forms ; 4-5 falde, 4-6 folde, 
4 felde, (6 folte\ 6-7 foiiide, 3- fold. [ME. 
fa/d, f. fald-en, Foldz/.' ; cf. MDu. voude (Du. 
vouw), OHG. fait masc. (MHG. valie, mod.Ger. 
falte fern.), OJH. fald-r m2^c , falda fern. {Sw.fdll, 
Dxi.fold). 

OE. had fold, * field: — WGer. *faldi-z of equivalent for- 
mation, but it did not survive into ME.] 

1 . A bend, or ply, sueb as is produced when any 
more or less flexible object is folded ; one of the 
parts, or both of them together, which are brought 
together in folding; spec, (see quoL 1882). fin 
early poetic use, in fold, of rich fold, is a formula 
often introduce(l with little meaning in descriptions 
of costly garments. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 23452 (Cott.) In clething cled o riclie 
fald. C132S Metr. Horn, 113 Uestement of riche fold. 

1400 Sir Perc. 32 He gaffe his sister hym tille. .With 
robes in folde. ? 1475 Sqr, Lowe Degre 835 Your curtaines 
of camaca, all in folde- XS13 Douglas Mneis viii. viii. 94 
Thai byd display thair banans out of faldis. 1689 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 2470/4 Several Pieces of Guilix and Gentish 
Hollands in the Long Fold. 1741 Chambers Cycl. s. v. 
Drapery, The folds . . should be so managed that you 
may easily perceive what it is that they cover. 1814 Scott 
Ld, of Isles IV. xxvi, The monarch’s mantle too he bore, 
And drew the fold his visage o’er, 1852 Seidel Organ 36 
When blown, these bellows form two, three,, or more folds. 
1874 Knight Did. Mech, 1 . 105 /i .s,v. Angle-joint, g has a 
fold to each plate; the.se lock upon each other. 1882 
Caulfeild & Saward Did. Needle^vork, Folds, the draping 
produced by Pleating or Gathering at the waist of a skirt; 
or the flat plaits on any part of a skirt, bodice or sleeve, 
secured at each end to the dress to keep them in place. 
fig. 1605 Shaks. Lear i. i 22 x A thing so monstrous, to 
dismantle So many folds of fauour ! 1683 Dryden Life 
Plutarch 113 The folds and doubles of Sylla’s disposition. 
1742 Young Nt Tk. iv. 733 My heart is thine ; Deep in its 
inmost folds. Live thou. 1820 Shelley Sensit. Plant t. 51 
Till, fold after fold, to the fainting air The soul of her 
beauty and love lay bare. 2873 Max Muller .Sic. Relig. 
I The flowing folds of language. 

b. A similar configuration in animal and veget- 
able structures. 

a 1230 Owl 4- Night. 60s A mong ke folde of harde rinde. 
1562 Bulleyn Bk. Sicke Men 502, Masticke .. will, .not 
suffre Scamonie, to cliue to the foltes [1579 foldes] of the 
stomacke. X651 Life Father Sarpi 30 Those inward shuts 
or folds that are within the veines- i731_Arbuthnot Ali- 
ments VI. viii. 217 The inward Coat of a Lion’s Stomach has 
stronger Folds than a Human. X841-7X T. R. JoiiKsAnim. 
Kingd. 522 A fold of the alimentary canal. 1854 Owen 
Teeth in OrPs Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 283 The folds of 
enamel that penetrate the substance of the tooth. 

c. A winding or sinuosity. 


axzSiz-Owl ^ Night. 6 q6 gif he ne con his witatholde Ne 
flnt he red in one folde. 1555 Eden Decades 178 Tlie 
fouldes or indented places of the raoiintaynes. x6oi Hol- 
land Pliny II. II 3 That towne. .stood ns it were in a fold, 
or plait, or nouke thereof [/.^. of the gulf], 1832 W. Irving 
Alhambra II. 231 The folds of the mountains. 1887 
Bowen Virg. 'Mheid ii. 748 The winding folds of the glen, 

d. A layer or ♦thickness’ (of cloth, etc.) ; a coat 
(of an onion), f With numerals, sing, in pL sense. 

1527 Andrew Brunstoyke's Disiyll. Waters D j b, 
Two or iii folde of clowte wet m the same water. 2626 
Bacon Sy/va § 771 The Ancient ^Egyptian Mummies were 
shrowded in a Number of Folds of Linnen. 1675 Hobbes 
Odyssey •.x6’]i) 232 The fold of a dry onion. 1697 DrydeN 
Mneid v- 538 With sev'n distinguish’d folds Of tough Bull 
Hides. 1804 Med. Jml. XI 1 . 64 Wrapping up the part 
in several folds of flannel, 1838 T. Thomson them. Org. 
Bodies 116 It must be. .dried between foldsof blotting pap^r. 

e. In a serpent’s body : A coil. 

1592 Shaks. Ven, ^ Ad. 879 An adder Wreath’d vp in 
fatall folds. 1667 Milton P. L. ix, 498-9 Circular base of 
rising foulds, that tour’d Fould above fould a surging Maze. 
1697 Creech Manilius 1. X4 Secure from meeting they *re 
distinctly roll’d, Nor leave their Seats, and pass the dreadfull 
fold [of the constellation Draco\ 1884 W. G. Smith Kil- 
drosiatt 93 Serpents .. clasp you in their folds. 

f. A length (of string) bet ween two liends. 

1839 G Bird Nat. Philos. 69 Each fold of string sustains 
a share of the weight 

g. Building. (See quot.) 

1842 Gwilt Encycl. A rch. § 2x72 Floors . . which are folded, 
that is when the boards are laid in divisions, whose side 
vertical joints are not continuous, but in bays of three, four, 
five, or more boards in a bay or fold. 

2 . Something that is or may be folded ; a leaf of 
a book, a sheet of paper, one of the leaves of a 
folding-door. 

c 1315 Shokeham 91 Ase hyt hys in holye boke I-wryten 
ine many a felde [?read fealde; the rimes are y-halde, 
tealde, ealde]. 1624 Massinger Pari. Love in. ii, As I, in 
this fold— this— -receive her favours. 1667 Milton P, L. i. 
724 The dores Op'ning tbir brazen foulds. 1808 J. Barlow 
Columb. in. 683 The wide gates receive their rapid flight. 
The folds are barr’d. 

3 . ‘(A wrapping, covering. Obs. 

1497 XVzll of Sympson (Somerset Ho.\ A folde and 
a standard of Mayle. 1633 Ford Broken Heart m. v. 
That remedy Must be a winding-sheet, a fold of lead, And 
some untrod-on corner in the earth. 

4 . The action of folding ; t a clasp or embrace. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. Cr. iii. iii. 22^ Weake wanton Cupid 
Shall from your necke vnloose his amorous fould. xSSg 
Crane Bookbinding iv. 33 Still another fold gives a * samo’. 

6 . The line or mark made by folding. 

1840 Lardner Geom. 18 Both coincide with the fold of 
the paper. 

6 . The words manifold, threefold, etc. (see -FOLD 
suffix) have occasionally been viewed (erroneously) 
as syntactical combinations of the adjs. with the 
present sb. Hence the following uses ; 

t a. Many a fold ~ many times, with many repe- 
titions. Ohs. 

CX400 Melayne 445 Thay caste one it full many a folde. 
CX420 citron. Vilod. 306 And bonkede ketfore God mony 
a ffolde. 1503 Hawes Examp. Virt. Ixxxii. (Arb.) 22 Set 
with dyamondes many a fold. 

tb. By many a fold: in manifold proportion, 
many times over. So by foldes seven. Obs. 

c 1450 Mirour Sahtacioun 4 300 Clerere than is the sonne 
shalle be, be faldes seven. ,r 1460 Tozvueley Myst. (Sur- 
tees) 20 More bi foldes seven then I can welle expres. 
1577 Harrison England ii. iii. (1877) i. 73 The towne of 
Cambridge, .exceedeth that of Oxford, .by manie a fold. 

c. One portion of a ‘ manifold^ thing. 

1826 E. Irving Babylon 1 . H. 77 Which fourfold chain of 
evidence, upon any single fold of which I am willing [etc.]. 
1830 R. Philip Life W. Milne I. 22 It stopped his basket- 
making before he got through two folds of the ‘ Fourfould 
State 

tFold, sb.^ Obs. rare. Also foold(e. ?The 
mountain-ash (app, rendering L. ornus'). 

c X420 Pallad. on Hush. i. 1021 Ook, fold, and hirche. 
Ibid, m, 770 Foolde, ashes, quyiice. 


Fold (0'‘ld), v.^ Pa. t. and pa. pple. folded 
(f(?Rlded). Forms; Infin. i fealdan, Nor thumb, 
(S 3 )falda, 3-5 fald(e(n, 3-6 folden, (5 *yn), 4 
felde, south, viealde, 4-6 south, volde, 5-7 fould, 
6-9 Sc. fald, fauld, 9 dial, faud, 5- fold. Pa. t, 
str. I f^old, 4-5 feld(e, 6 fald. wk. 4-5 foldiiL 
(5 -et, -it), 6- folded. Pa. pple., str. i fealden, 
3~7 fold(e(n, (4-6 -in, -un, -yn, 7 foulden), 3 
south, volden, 3-4fald(e(n, (6faudeu), 5 y-falt, 
folte, (6 fait), fould. wk. 4 foldid, 6-7 foldit, 
(6 folted), 7 foulded, 4- folded. [Com.Teut. 
reduplicating strong vb. ; OE. fealdan = MDu. 
muden ( Du. vouwen 0 'H.G.faldan,faltan (MHG. 
valten, Ger. falten\ ON. falda (pa. t. folt), Goth, 
falpa7t (pa. t.faifalp) i—OTeut. *falpan, f. *falpz-- 
pre-Teut. "^plt-, found in Lith. pleta I plait, Gr. Si- 
ttoAto^, also bi-TrXaaios (I’—^-pltiyos) double; ac- 
cording to Brugmann an extended form of die root 
pi- (in Gr. d-irX6-oy, simple, lit. * one-fold ’) of which 
another extension appears in Gr. tTKeK-uv, L. pUc- 
are to plait, fold. In OE. and early MK the 
forms are those of a strong vb. ; from 15th c. on- 
wards weak forms were developed, and the vb, is 
now conjugated entirely as weak; cf. Da.j^/iil?.] 
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POLDAGB. 


X, irans. To arrange (a piece of clolli, a surface, 
etc.); so that one portion lies reversed over or 
alongside another; to double or bend over upon 
itself Also with in, over^ together. Often con- 
textually implying repeated action of this kind. 
To fold up : to close or bring into a more compact 
form by repeated folding, 

<r888 K. iEcFREO Boetk. xli. § 3 God scipstjTa ongit mi- 
celne wind hreose jer aer hit weoi^e, and haet fealdan piet 
se?;L a xooo Riddles xxvii. 7 tGr.) Mec [a parchment] 
fingras feoldon. Owl ^ Night, 1324 On ape mai a 

hoc bi-halde, An leves- wenden, and eft folde. 13.. Coer 
de L. 3497 Whenne they hadde eeten, the cloth was folde. 
1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. ccxxi. 213 He opened the letter 
that he had folden afore to geder. 1535 Coverdale Ezek, 
xU. 33 Euery dore had two litle wickettes which were folden 
in one vpon another on euery syde two. 1621 Ainsworth 
Annot. Pentat. Exod, xiii. 9 These foure sections, .written 
on parchment, folden up they . . tyed to the forehead. 1707 
Curios, in Hmb. & Card. 87 During, .the Night, they join 
and fold in their Leaves. 1713 ApmsoN Sfiect. No. 305 vg 
To open a Letter, to fold it up again. 3:840 Lardner Georn, 
44 If the triangle be conceived to be folded over. 3878 
Browning Poets Croisic 41 Our Rene folds his paper. 

transf. zx\A fig. 1633 Earl Manch. Al Hondo (1636) 
132 When death hath foulded up thydayes, all opportunity 
is past. 1642 Fuller Holy <$• Prof. St. 11. x. 26 So hand- 
somely folding up her discourse, that his virtues are shown 
outwards, and his vices wrapped up in silence. 1677 
Crowne Destr. Jirusalem i. iv, i, Every night their 
Bodies were not worn. But gently lapt and folded up 
till morn. 3820 Shelley Let. Gisborne 245 Let his page . . 
Fold itself up for the serener clime Of years to come. 

ProxK 1622 Malynes Anc. Law-Merch. 90 Hee that 
buyeth Lawne before he can. fold it, will repent before he 
hath sold it. 

b. Geol. To double up (strata). Also intr. for 
refl. To become doubled up. 

3837 Livingstone Trav. xxviii. 570 Making the strata fold 
over them on each side. 187a C. King Mountain. Sierra. 
Nev. ix. i8s When the Sierra Nevada and Wahsatch 
mountains were folded. 3885 Becker in Amer. yrnl. Sc. 
Ser. ni. xxx. 208 The result of a tendency to fold carried 
beyond the limit of elasticity of the rock. 

c. To bead or turn back or down (a portion of 
something), f To fold off', to bend back and break 
off. 

^ cx4ao Pallad. on Hush. ni. 774 Or me sette him [a graft] 
in the tree The tendron and the leves of thou folde. 

d. Building. (See quot. s.v. Fold sb.'^ i g.) 

e. intr. To yield to pressure, so as to become 
folded ; to be capable of being folded. 

3398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. xxvii. (1495) 620 
That cassia is best that brekyth not soone but bend> th and 
fbldeth. I7P3 Smeaton Edystone L, 194 Having a joint in 
the middle, it folds. 

tf. irons, 'lb roll up, as a scroll. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Luke iv- 20 Whanne he hadde closid [v.r, 
folded, o,r closed] the book. ^ 1400 St. Alexius (Laud 622) 
932 A book in his honde he halt Swibe fast, & nareweylalt. 
3561 Daus tr. Bnllinger on Apoc, (1573) 283 Heauen fled 
backe, and was folden vp lyke a scrolle. 

2. trans. To place in a spiral or sinuous form; 
to coil, wind. Now only with const, aboutyround^ 
or the like. Also intr. for refl, 

1579 Tomson Cabvids Senut. Tim. 346/2 The deceiuers 
double and folde in themselues like serpents, c 3630 Mer^ 
line 1463 in Furniv. Percy Folio I. 467 Beneathe the 
stones under the Mold tow dragons Lyen there fould, 
1836 J. Wilson City 0/ Plague ii. iv, Thus I fold one arm 
Round thy blest neck. 3833 Tennyson Poems 6, I dare 
not fold My arms about thee. 3842 — Talking Oak 148 
When I feel about my feet The berried briony fold. 184a 
— Day-dream, Departure i, On her lover’s arm she leant, 
And round her waist she felt it fold, 

t b. intr. Of a stream ; To take a winding course. 
c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. in. 557 So that the towne water 
doune folde Streght hem amonge. 

t3. trans. To cause to bend; hence, to throw 
down, overthrow; also, to overcome. (Cf. mod. 
double up.) fig. To prevail upon by entreaty. 

c 3205 Lay. 20077 FeoUen hauaeie uolden to grunde. c 1330 
King of Tars 1118 The feendes strengthe to folde. C3430 
Syr Try am. 326 Fourti Syr Roger downe can folde. 
t4. To bend, bow (oneself, the body, or limbs). 
a 1300 Cursor M. 8965 (Cott.) To )>o tre sco can hir fald. 
<733^ Sir Femmb. 843 Is bodi a-side he felde. 1573 
Hanmer Chron. Irel. (t633) 17 A red Lyon Rampant, with 
his taile folden towards his backe. axSog Montgomerie 
Misc. Poems li. 35 Befoir Europe, .he his feit did fauld. 
fiS' *578 Ps. Ixxvii. in Scot, Poems iSih C. II. log They 
..hes vs left all foldit into cair. 

tb. intr. for refl. Of the body or limbs: To 
bend, crook, double up, yield. Also, of a person : 
To bow, bend down, crouch, drop down. Obs. 

33. .Maximon iv. In Rel. Ant. I. 120 Care and kunde of 
elde Maketh mi body felde, That y ne mai stonde upright. 
138a Wyclif Matt. xvii. 14 A man cam to hym, foldid on 
knees byfore hym, seyinge. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xx. 120 
The fyngres jjat freo beo to folden and to clycchen. c 3460 
Towneley My si. (Surtees) 98 My legys thay fold, my fyngers 
ar chappyd. 

F 6 . intr. To give way, collapse; to fail, falter. 
a 1250 Owl ^ Night. 37 And fait mi tonpje. a 3300 Cursor 
M. 24348 (Cott.) In suime al falden dun 1 fell, c 3325 Song 
of Mercy 136 in E. E. P, (1862) 122 Vr feij> is frele to 
flecche and folde. c 1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 73 My lymes 
foulden )>at weren fast. 3596 Spenser Hymn Heaue7dy 
Beauiie 7, 1 . .feele my wits to faile, and tongue to fold. 
tt>- To succumb, yield ground. Obs. 
c 3400 Rowland ^ O. 1250 Charlies me thynke that thou 
scholdeste folde. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 84 Thir 


harbour bodeis..Docht nocht of force than for to gar ws 
fald. ax6as A. Garden Tkeat. Scot. Kin^s (Abbotsf. 
Club.) 14 Thou forced for to fald Such as deboir'd from thy 
Obedience darre. 

t C. To swerve or turn aside (from truth, etc,). 
^3380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 126 He shulde teche 
hes worldly men. .to drede to folde fro treu)>e as Pilat dicle. 
1430 Henryson Mot. Fab. 42 For prayer or price trow yee 
that they wald fald. 

6 . trans. To lay (the arms, etc.) together, so as 
to overlap ; to clasp (one's hands) together. Also 
iiitr. for 7‘efl. 

riooodSLFRic Gen. xlix. 32 He feold his fet [Vulg. col- 
legit pedes suos\ uppan his bedd. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 
IV. 331 1359) With his armes folden. 3335 Coverdale Pro%f. 
vi. 10 Yee. .folde thine handes together yet a litle, that thou 
mayest slepe. 3632 Lithgow Trav. v. 205 They . . sit downe 
on the ground, folding their feete vnder them. 3697 Collier 
Ess. Mor.Snbj. 11.(1703)114 Envy., folds its arms in despair. 
373a Berkeley Alcifftr. i. § 5 Alciphron stood.. with his 
arms folded across. 1823 Shelley Prometh. Unb, i. 222 
My wings are folded o'er mine ears. 3849 C. Bronte 
Shirley x. 142 Her head drooped, her hands folded. 3863 
Dickens Mut. Fr. i. ii, She folds her hands in the manner 
of a supplicating child. 

b. ?absol. = To fold the hands (app. given as an 
uneducated use). 

1863 Dickens Mid. Fr. n. xiv,‘I’d far sooner be. .tiring of 
myself out, than a-sitting folding and folding by the fire.' 
f 7. To plait; to mat (hair). Obs. 

3382 Wyclif Matt, xxvii. 29 Thei foldynge a crowne of 
thornis. 1333 Coverdale Song Sol. vii. 5 The hayre of thy 
heade is like the kynges purple folden vp in plates. 1353 
Eden Decades 43 Images of gossampine cotton foulded or 
wrethed. 3363-87 B'oxe A.Sf M. (1596) 936/2 He remained 
so long manicled that his haire was folded togither. 
fh.flg. To attach, plight ' faith). Obs. 
c 1340 Gaw. 4* Gr. Kni. 1783 Bot if haf a lemman, 
a leuer, pat yow lyke better, & folden fayth to ]>‘it fre, 
festned so harde hat you lau.sen ne Isrst 

fc. intr. To be suitable or accordant. Obs. 

c 3340 Gaw. 4- Gr, Knt, 359 Syjjen his note is so ny.s, hat 
nojt hit yow falles, & I haue frayned hit at yow fynst, 
foldez hit to me. Ibid. 499 pe forme to fynisment foldez 
ful selden. 

8 . To enclose in or as in a fold or folds ; to cover 
or wrap up ; to swathe, envelop. Now only const. 
in ; formerly const, withy and simply. 

33.. E. E. Aim. P. A 434 Knelande to grounde [ho] 
folde vp hyr face, c 1394 P. PI. Crede 126 Seynt Fraunces 
him-self schall folden the in his cope, c 3400 Lanf rands 
Cirurg. 168 per ben manye maner causis whi hat guttis 
ben folde with nerves. 1330 Comedy Beauties fFomen Cj, 
I thynk he be xxiiii. yeres of age, I saw hym born and holpe 
for to fold hym. 3394 Marlowe & Nashe Dido i. ii, The 
rest, we fear, are folded in the floods. 1697 Dryden Mneid 
vn. 496 With his circling volumes folds her hairs. 3707 
Curios, in Hush. 4> Card. 333 The Seed is the Plant folded 
and wrapt up. 1834 B. Taylor Poems Orient, On the Sea 
(1866) 162 The mountain isles.. Folded in .shadows gray. 
fig. 3390 Greene Orl. Fur. Wks. (Rtidg.j 92/1 Folding 
their wraths in cinders of fair Troy, 1393 Shaks. Lucr. 
1073, 1 will not . .fold my fault in cleanly coin’d excuses, 164^ 
W, Bradford Plymouth Plant. \i. (i85‘6i 276 These busi- 
nesses were not . . well understood of a longe time, but 
foulded up in obscuritie. 1878 Gilder Poet 4* Master 36 
Then must I .. In myself fold me. 

b. Of the surrounding medium : To serve as a 
wrapping for. poet. 

1592 Shaks. Ven. 4- Ad. 822 So did the.. night, Fold in 
the obiect that did feed her sight. 3793 Southey Tri, 
Woman 389 The purple robe of state thy form .shall fold. 
1813 W. H. Ireland Scribbleomania 15 Paper, .purchas’d, 
brown sugar to fold, 3830 Tennyson Dirge i, Shadows of 
the silver birk Sweep the green that folds thy grave. 

■f e. Of a hostile army : To surround, beleaguer. 
C3400 Destr. Troy 1x263 citd is set all aboute With 
50ur fomen fuerse foldyn with in. 

fd. To wrap or entangle in a snare. Obs. 

a 3592 Greene Fr. Bacon (1630) 2 In her tresses she doth 
fold the lookes Of such as gaze vpon her golden haire. 
1614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. § 3. 418 Those perills : within 
which they were so .speedily folded vp, 

9. To clasp {in one's arms, to one' s breast) ) to 
embrace. 

a 3300 Cursor M. 24493 (Cott.) Quen i him had in armes 
fald, c 1400 Ywaine Sf Gaw. 1425 He hir in armes hent, 
And ful fair he gan hir falde. ^*593 Shaks. Rich. It, i. iii. 
54 We will descend and fold him in our arraes. 3621 Lady 
M. Wroth Urania 353 [They] together fold in each others 
armes, sate downe. 1794 Burns w$ the linMvhite 

/i>r.t3iv,ru fauld thee to myfaithfu’ breast. 1823 Shelley 
Death Napoleon 23 To my bosom I fold All my sons when 
their knell is knolled. 3859 Tennyson Idy U s, Geraint 99 
Not to be folded more in these dear arm-s. 

10. Comb. : the vb. stem in comb- with a sb., in 
sense ‘ that can or will fold ' ; as fold-net, -skirt. 
Also fold-up adapted to be folded-up. 

1706 Phillips <ed. Kersey), Fold-net, a sort of Net with 
which small Birds are taken in the Night. 3855 Browning 
Men 4- Worn., Saul^x The tent was unloqped. , I groped my 
way on Till I felt where the foldskirts fly open . 1894 Wilkins 
& Vivian Green Bay-tree I. 23 The famous Harrow fold-up 
bed. 

Fold (fJuld), 7^.2 Also 5 fooldyn, 6 folde, 8 
Sc. fauld, 9 dial. faud. [f. Fold 
1. trans. To shut up (sheep, etc.) in a fold, to 
pen; occas. with up\ zS.%o absoL Of hurdles; To 
serve for penning. (In OE. once intr, to make or 
set up sheepfolds.) 

a 3300 Gerefa in Anglia(xBS6) IX. 261 Faldian, fiscwerand 
mylne macian. c 1440 Promp. Parv, 168/2 Fooldyn, or put 


beestys in a folde, caulo. 3363 Cooper Thesaurus s v. Claude 
To folde with hurdels. 3390 Nashe PasquiCs A pel. i, D iv 
God commaunded hi.s people to be folded vp, and to stand 
within the barres. 1600 Surflet Counirie Farme i. xxvi. 
165 By folding them [goats] vpon. .fallowes in the summer 
time. 1634 Milton Comus 93 The star that bids the .shep- 
herd fold Now the top of Heav’n doth hold. 1^1 Webster 
& Rowley Thracian Wonder i. B iij, Let's make ha.ste to 
fold up our flocks. 1763 A. Dickson 7 real. Agric. in. fed. 2) 
380 It is a custom, in some places, to fold sheep and cattle 
for the sake of their dung. 1822 Rogers Italy, Monte 
Cassino 32 Counts, as he folds, five hundred of his sheep. 
1842 Johnson Farmer's Encycl.,s,.v. Hurdle, A dozen and 
a half hurdles will fold 30 sheep. 1842 Bischoff Woollen 
Maniif IL 137 We never fold our merino or other sheep, the 
land is too wet. 1894 Times 6 Mar. 4/1 Flock masters are 
folding on it [rye] early. 

b. fig. 'y esp. in Spiritual sense. Cf. Feed v. 2 , 

1826 iMacaulay Dies Irai 51 Fold me with the sheep that 
stand, .at thy right hand. 1871 Macduff Mem. Paimos 
xiv. 192 The Lamb, .shall, .guide them, fold them. 1887 
PallfMall G. 18 Oct. 1/2 These hitherto wandering sheep 
are in process of being folded into the comprehensive 
pastures of the national religion. 

2. To place sheep in a fold or folds upon (a piece 
of ground), for the purpose of manuring it. To 
fold off', to use (a crop) as pasture for folded 
sheep. 

1673 St. Foine Improved 3 The Men of the Vale might., 
desire that tho.se of the Hill-country might not Fold, or 
Dung their Ground, or Sow any Corn. 1739 tr. Duhamel's 
Husb. II. i. (1762) 127 Two contiguous pieces of ground,, 
had been folded. 1794 J. Boys Agric. Kent 37 The clover 
being again folded off. 2846 f. Baxter Libr. Prod. 
Agric. IL 61 When his grass fields have been partially 
folded wifch-slieep. 

Hence PoTded ppl. a. Also Folder, one who 
folds sheep; a shepherd. 

1373 W. Elderton Epit, on Jewel in Farr S. P. Eliz. 
(18451 IL 512 Alas ! is Juell dead, the folder of the flocke? 
1379 Si'ENSER Sheph. Cal. Epih, From the falsers fraud his 
folded flocke to keepe. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 74 
Among folded beasts. 3725 Pope Odyss. ix. 257 The folded 
flocks. 380X J. Bree Derwent Water iii, What time the 
folder heai*s the mandrake's moan. 

Fold, var. form of Foud. 

-fold, suflix (OE. fealdy Northumb. -fald, ME. 
-fald, -fold i, corresponds to OFris., OS. -fald (Du. 
-voud)y OHG. -fait (MHG. -valt, mod.Ger. -falt^, 
ON. -faldr (Sw. -fald. Da. fold), Goth, f alps', 
cognate with Fold and with the equivalent Gr. 
-iraKro^y -Trkaarios, also, more remotely, with Gr. 

in awKbs single, 5nr\6s double (*L. duplus), 
and probably with the L. (sim-, du-, tri-) plex. 
Like the Gr. and L. equivalents, the Teut. suffix is 
appended to cardinal numerals (and adjs. meaning 
‘ many'), forming adjs. of which the primary sense 
is ‘ folded in two, three, four, etc.,’ or ‘ plaited of 
two, three, four, etc. strands’ (cf. ^a threefold 
cord’), but which serve also and chiedy as arith- 
metical multiplicatives. The OE. forms, twi-^ 
twio-y twiefeald, ^nfeald, fytlerfcald, which retain 
the combining form of the cardinal inherited from 
OTeut, w^ere superseded in early ME. by new 
formations on the analogy of fivefold, etc., where 
the cardinal has the normal form. 

The adjs. were already in OE. used absol. in the neut. 
(e.g. '^rifeald threefold, three times as much and as advbs. 
(-doubly, tripiy, etc.), and these uses still continue. In 
OE. the adverbial notion was also ex^res.sed by phrases 
like be flffealdum, be manigfealdum, in later Eng. t by 
fivefold, by manifold. The introduction of the Romanic 
synonyms double and treble or triple, to which were after- 
wards added the adapted Latin quadruple, quintuple, etc., 
has considerably narrowed the use of the derivatives in 
-fold 5 indeed the latter seem to be (in many dialects) 
no longer current among illiterate people. In educated 
use the strictly multiplicative sense survives chiefly in 
the adv. and quasi-sb., and with reference to somewhat 
large numbers / He has repaid me tenfold ’ ; * that is a 
thousandfold worse’); the adj.s. express rather a plurality 
of things more or less different, than mere quantitative 
multiplication: cf. ‘a double charm’ with *a two-fold 
charm’. 

In ME. a few new and unanalogical compounds were 
formed with the suffix, as thick-fold (s= frequent, 4 y), 
double-fold', but these did not survive into the modern 
period. ^ Of the nonce-combinations, formed by attaching 
-fold to indefinite numerals, interrogarives, and the like, the 
following quots. afford examples. 

169^ Alingham Geom. Z/fA 63 The quantitie of propor- 
tion IS more generally how niuch 

than by koiv many times the consequent is contained in the 
antecedent. 1833 N. Arnott Physics led. 5) II. 78 The 
effect was found to be several fold greater than of steam 
from the same quantity of fuel, 3879 H. George Progr. 
4- Pov. IL iii. (1883) 115 All of the things which furnish 
man’s subsistence have the power to multiply many fold. 

Foldable (I'tf-^ ldab’l), a. [f. Fold v.^ -h-able.] 
That may be folded. 

3893 Nat. Ohserv, 13 May 645/2 All foldable tissues, .will 
own their sway, 

tFoldage^ (fju-ldedg). Obs. [f. Fold sh.‘^-\r 
-AGE. Cf. Faldage.] a. = Faldage. b. The 
practice of feeding sheep in movable folds. 

iS 33“4 25 Hen. VIII. <r. 13 § 7 Euerie personne.. 

which . .shal haue. . libertie of foldage. 1628 Coke On Liti. 
IL X. § 170 To haue . . Franke foldage- .a man may make a 
Title by vsage. 3657 SiR H. Grimstone in Crake's Rep. L 475 
Land which was . . made good by foldage, or other industrious 
means. ■ 


POLDAGE. 

Poldage - Her, [f. Fold ^^.3 or 

j?.- f-AOE.j rSee quot. 1688) 
x688 R. Holme A rmaury n. xvii. 396 Foldage when these 
kind of Leaves have several foldings and turnings, one from 
another: as in mantles. Some call them Festune heads. 
1703 in yrul Derbysk. ArdmoL Soc. III. 33 Runing of 
foldage in the margent of the pannels. 

Foid-COUirse. [f. Fold + Course.] Land 
to which pertained the right of foldage ; the right 
itself; hence, a sheep walk. 

1538 Fitzherb. Just. Peas 127 b, Theyr owne demeane 
landes, pastures, and foldcourses. 1677 Coles, Fold cozirse.^ 
as Faldage. 1726 Diet. RitsL fed. 3) .s.v. Faldnge^ This 
Faldage in some places is call’d a Fold-course or Free- hold. 
1^8 Wharton Law Lex., Foldage and Pbldcourse. 
Fo'Id-dilfee. Sc. [f. Fold sb,~^ Dike ; prob. 
alteration oi fail-dike \ see Fail A wall of 
turf sitrroniiding a fold. 

xAdlJ Merches of Bp. Brynnes in Cart. Aherd, F. 14 (Jam.) 
Fra that wele ascended up an aid fald dyk to the hill. 
X513-7S Diurnal Occur rents \ 130 Ane narrow passage 

in iauld dykkis. 1816 Scott Old Mort. ix, One of the . . 
whig dogs .shot at me from behind a fauld-dike. 

Folded i.f^u'ld.d), pfl. a. ff. Fold v. + -ed h] 
In various senses of the vb. ; bent, closed, coiled, 
doubled, twisted. 

1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xxii. 60 With faiildit neif. 1629 
Milton Christ's Nativ. 172 The scaly Horrour of his 
foulded tail. 1646 Buck Rich. Ill, n. 58 Otherwise he 
might sit downe with folded hands. 1784 Cowper Task i. 
331 The folded gates would bar my progress now. 1801 
Southey Thalaha iv. v, With folded arms, .he sate. 1850 
Mrs. Browning Poems 11. 150 Folded eyes see brighter 
colours than the open ever do. 1855 Browning yl«j/ Wife 
viii, The book I opened keeps a folded leaf. 
fig. 1^93 A. Bacon in Bacon's Whs. (1862) VIII. 245 His 
enigmatical folded writing. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exeinp. 
n. § 12. 56 An implicit and folded duty. 1707 Tate m 
Southey Comm.-pl. Bk. Ser. n. (1849' 337 Untie your folded 
thoughts, And let them dangle loose as a bride’s hair. 1832 
Tennyson Dr. Fair Worn. 263 The white dawn’s creeping 
beams, .dissolved the mystery Of folded sleep, 
b. Of a mantle : Arranged in folds. 

1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 1. v, In folded mantles, 
e. folded angle-joinl (pee quot); folded table, 
i a table with flaps. 

J504 Bury Wills (Camden) 101 The hall tabyll and 
trystells in the hall, parlurrs, and chamburs, except fait 
tabells. XS54 Ibid. 146 A goblet . . and a folted table wt 
iron. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek. I. 105/1, A is a riveted 
joint, one plate being bent to lap upon the other. This 
joint is called the folded angle. 

Hence Poldedly adv., in a folded manner. 

1613 Chapman Maske Inns of Court Plays 1873 HI. 94 
A pentacle of siluered stuffe about her shouldens, hanging 
foldedly downe both before and behind. 

Foldeu (fJu'lden), ppl, a. Obs. exc. arch, [str. 
pa. pple. of Fold zi.i] = Folded. 

1435 Misyn Fire of L(n>e 74 Bolnyd with foldyn Argu- 
mentis. 151a Nottingham Rec. III. 114 Unara tabulam 
vocatam ‘ a folden horde ’ cum tribus foliis. 1513 Douglas 
Mneis X. i. II The faldin 5ettis baith vp warpit brayd. 1572 
Wills ^ Inv. N. C, (Surtees 1835) I. 348 One lyttle fauden 
table. 1611 Speed Theat. Gt. Brit, iv, i. § 18. 138/2 
Foulden wreathes of fine linnen. 170a W. J. Brupn's Voy. 
Levant liv. 211 A wooden Chest of Drawers, which opens 
with Folden Doors. 1857 Blackw. Mag. LXXXL 337 He 
sang, and drew . . Angels down, on folden wings. 

Folder [f. Fold v .^ + -ebL] 

One who or that which folds. 
fh. gen. folder up. 

1552 Huloet, Folder, rugaior. Folder vp of clothes or 
<g-exm^XiX.t?,,vesiiplicus. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. 
in. 148 Women are employed . . as compositors, as well as 
folders and stitchers. iMs Crane Bookbinding iv. 30 With 
. . the ‘ head ’ on top of the pages farthest from the folder. 
1891 Econ. yml. I. 641 Folders up : Men, xjs. $d. ; Women, 
icwr. gd. 

b. An instrument for folding paper, etc. 

1846 in Worcester. 1886 N. K Herald 27 Oct. 6/3 The 
press is a new Hoe perfecting machine, with a folder 
attached- 

e. (See quot, 1867,) d. (See quot. 1874.) e. 
V.S. A sheet or leaf (e.g. a map or time-table) 
which can be folded up. f. (See quot. 1884.) g. 
An insect that folds leaves, a leaf-folder, {Cent. 
Dictl) 

1867 Sailods Word-bk., Folder, the movable sight 

of a fire-arm. 1874 Knight Did. Mech. I. 899 Folder . . 2. 
a form of spectacles in which the lenses fold together for the 
pocket. 1884 Ibid. IV. 353 Folder Metal Workingl, 

a machine for turning locks or tapping edges of cans. 1889 
ScribnePs Mag. Aug. 219/1 The time table sheets or folders, 
which every company must keep on hand at its stations. 
+Fo*lder, 7A Ohs.~^ [variant form of Falter 21.] 
1617 Markham Caval. vn. xlix. 67 The Horsse wil in his 
going reele and folder. 

Folderol, v . : see Falderal v. Hence Pol- 
de-rolling vbl. sb. 

a 1847 Eliza Cook Happy Mind vii, Some rough native 
harp Strikes up With English fol-de-rolling. 

t Fold-gabel. Obs. rare. [f. Fold sbS‘ + 
Gabel tax.] Rent paid for a fold. 

1384-5 Abingdon Acc. (1892) 143 Of faldgabul nothing, 
because no fold. 

Folding (f Jufldig ) , vbl. sb.^ [f. Fold v.^ + -in o ^ .] 

1. The action of the vb. Fold in its various senses ; 
a doubling together, rolling up, etc. ; the result of 
such action, spec, (see quot. 1874I. 

*375 Barbour xiii. 632 Lo ! quhat falding in fortoune 
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is. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 168/2 Foldynge of clobys . . pH- j 
cacio. 1560 Bible (Genev.) Pro7K vi. 10 A little folding of 
the handes to skepe. 1561 T, Norton Calvin's Inst. i. xiii. 
'^.^34) 44 With such folding and crooked winding these j 
slippery .snakes doe slide away. 1642 J eb. Ta vlor I 

(1647) 98 fo summe up this digest of their acts and ordina- i 
pons in those general! foldings us'd by the Fathers. 1671 
Grew Anal. Plants i. iv. § 57 .3682) 3a According to the 
Form and Foulding of every Leaf, .is it.s protection order’d. 
1691G. D’Emiuanne FraudsRomish Monks 263 Of a Candid 
and Open Spirit, without any foldings or deceit. 1712 Bod- 
GELL Sped. No. 539 I The many Foldings. . and Doublings 
which I make. 1789 G. White Sellto>yte iii. 7 'The curious 
foldings of the suture the one into the other. 1874 Knight 
Did. Mech. 1. 899 Folding, the process by which printed 
sheets are so doubled up as to bring the pages into con- 
secutiveness for gathering and binding. 

t b. A clasping, an embrace, lit. and fig. Ohs, 
1683 Earl Halifax Death Chas. II Wks. (1715) 5 When 
round his Trunk the Vine Does in soft Wreaths and amor- 
ous Foldings twine. 1713 C’tess Winchelsea Misc. Poems 
381 The gentle foldings of my Love. 1781 Emma Corbett 
II. 172 Replace brother in the embraces of brother, and 
friend in the foldings of friend. 

c. Geok The doubling up of strata ; the result 
of this. 

1849 Murchison Siluria viii. 354 Illu.strating the foldings 
..of the Silurian series. 1884 Ceikie in Nature 13 Nov. 
30/1 The general trend of all these foldings and ruptures is 
from north-north-east to south-south-west, 

2 . quasi-twzfr. and concr, 

a. The point or region of folding ; the bend or 
depression of a limb ; a sinuous part or curve of a 
rnnge of hills, the winding of a valley, Cf. Fold 
sbfi 1 c. 

c 1400 Lanf rands Cirurg. T09 A smal .seem in foldynge of 
forheed. Ibid. 159 In • e foldynge of l?e myddil of pe arm. 
1818 Shelley Let. to Mrs. Shelley so Aug., The foldings 
of the Vale of Arno. 1886 T. Westwood Quest op' the 
Sancgreall, From the far folding of the hills. 

b. A fold of a garment, etc., of flesh, skin, etc. ; 
t a lock or plait of hair ; t pk the leaves of a 
folding-door; also, fa coil or wreath of flame, 

3552 Huloet, Folding of a womans heere, trica. 1558 
Phaer jEneid in, 584 With., flames in foldings round. 
1603 Knolles Hist. Turks iidsS.' 37 Many pleit.s and 
foldings. 1669 W. Simpson HydrcL Chym. 347 The tunicles 
and foul dings of the Stomach. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. 
(1760) IL 256 [This door] is made of bras.s, with two fold- 
ings. 1808 Scott Marm. iii. xxvii, The foldings of his 
mantle green. 1808 Barlow Columb. in. 370 The lightning's 
glancing fires. . Bend their long forky foldings o'er the world. 

iransf. a.ndfig. 1719 Young Revenge iv. i, Deep in the 
secret foldings of my heart. She liv'd. 1853 Talfoubd 
Cashlian in. ii, The parted foldings of the mist. 

3 . attrih. and Comb , 2s folding-machine, -place, 

-raom \ folding-stick (^Bookbinding) b. 

i8s8SiMMONDsi>zVA Trade, * Folding -machine, a machine 
which delivers newspapers or printed hook-work folded. 
1874 Knight Did. Meek. I. 900^ Folding-machine . . 

2 (Metal), one which bends pans and tin-ware to form. 1884 
Ibid. IV. 353 Folding Machine (Printing), a folder attached 
to a perfecting printing machine. (Bookbinding', a machine 
for folding sheets, signature.s or quires. 3715 Desaguliers 
Fires Impr. 160 The prick’d Lines represent the ^folding 
Places where the Plates must be bent. 3892 Pall Mall G. 
23 Mar. 4/2 The *foldmg-room in a sub-basement of the 
south wing. 3880 Zaehnsdorf Bookbinding i Holding a 
*folding-stick in the right hand. 

Folding (fJa idig\ vbk [f. Fold v.^’\ 

1 . The actiou of folding sheep ; an instance of 
this. Also concr. Manure dropped in the fold. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 168/2 Foldynge or puttynge in felde 
incaulacio. 3626 Bacon Sylva § 599 We see againe that 
Foldings of Sheepe helpe Ground, -by their Compost. 3794 
Burns Hark ! the Mavis, Then a faulding let us gang. 3855 
Browning Loxte among the Ruins v, The quiet -coloured eve 
Smiles to leave To their folding, all our many-tinkling fleece. 

2 . attrih. and Comb., as folding-hour, dime ; also 
folding-slap (*SV.), the gate of the fold ; folding- 
star, a star rising at folding-time, an evening- star. 

3803 Leyden Scenes of Inf. x. 291 When evening brings 
the merry ^folding hours. 1786 Burns And Maun I still. 
The sheep-herd steeks his *faulding slap. 3746-7 Collins 
Ode to Evening Poems (1771) 72 When thy *folding-star 
arising shows His paly circlet. 1822 Shelley Hellas 221 
The powers of earth and air Fled from the folding star of 
Bethlehem. 3876 Whitby Gloss ,, *Fauding-iime, the time 
when the cattle are housed or folded. 

Folding (fiJaddig ) , ppl. a . [f. F old z/. 1 4 -IN a 2 .] 

1 . That iolds ; that is or can be folded. 

1613 Bible i Kings vi. 34 The two leaues of the one doore 
were folding. 1703 Rowe Amb. Step-Moth. iii. ii. 1178 
The circle of my folding arms. 3863 T. Wright in Macm. 
Mag. Jan. 373 Written on folding sheets of vellum. 1871 
R. Ellis Catullus Ixiv. 307 Round them a folding robe 
their weak limbs aguish hiding. 

2. esp. in the names of various articles of furniture, 
appliances, etc. as folding-bed, ’hoard, -boat, -chair, 
-chase, -joint, -net, -screen, -spoon, -stool, -table. 
Often hyphened. Also Foiding-door. 

1771 Smollett Humphry Clinker, Wks, 1806 VI. 179 
When the *folding-bed is down, there is just room suflScient 
to pass between it and the fire. 1422-3 Abingdon Acc. (iZgs) 
98 In Aula : j tabula vocata ^voldyngbord. 187^ Knight 
Did. Mech. 1. 899 *Folding-boed, one whose frame is collaps- 
ible for compact stowage. X677 Govt. Venice 316 I'he 
Parasol, the ^Folding-Chair, the Cushions. 18^ F. M. 
Crawford Rom. Singer L24 They bring strange little fold- 
ing chairs. 1875 Southward Did. Typogr., ^Folding 
chases, two or more chases, constructed in such a manner 
that when laid together they form one large chase. 18421 
Gwilt Encycl, Arch. Gloss., ^Folding jfomt, a joint made 


FOLIACBOUS. 

like a rule-joint or the joint of a binge. 5874 Knight Did. 
Mech. L goo'^Foldiug-mif ix bird-net shutting upon its prey, 
1858 SiMMONDS Did. Trade, * Foiamg-screen, an upright 
portable .screen, in several leaves or part.s, which shuts up. 
3480 Will Don Somerset Ho. , A ^folding spone of siluer. 
1340 Ayenb. 239 Aue *uyealdinde stole. 1705 Hickeringill 
Priesi-cr. n. iii. 29 One of them, .flung a little folding Stool, 
whereon she sat, at the Dean’s Head. 1502 Bury Wilis 
(Camden) 93 The heste Taldyng table. 3532 Inv. in Noakes 
Wore. Mon. Cathedr.(iB 66 ) 157 A voldyng table with two 
kves. 

Folding dooT . [f. F olding: ppk a. Door.] 
A door consisting of two parts himg on opposite 
jambs, so that their edges come into contact when 
the door is closed. Now usually pk in same 
sen.<e. 

In the mod. sense of the adj. the name is more appropriate 
when, as is often the case, each of the parts of the door con- 
sists of two or more leaves, hinged .so as to fold up when 
the door is open. ‘Folding doors ’ are often used to form 
a removable partition between two adjacent rooms ; hence 
the term is sometimes loosely applied to a partition used for 
the same purpo.se, but opened by lateral sliding of its parts. 

1611 CoTGR. s.v. Batant, A faulding, or two leaned doore. 
X723 Chambers tr. Le Clerc’s Treat. Archit. 1. 102 In one 
of the Folding-doors is usually a Wicket. 1794 Mrs. Rad- 
CLiFFE Myst. Udolpho xix, Through a folding-door she 
passed from the great hall to the ramparts. 1829 Univer- 
sity Instr. in WilHs & Clark Cambridge^ (1886) III, 103 
I'he four Schools, .are. .to communicate with each other . . 
by large double folding doors. 1838 Lyttoh Calderon i, 
The folding-doors were thrown open. 1882 Ouida Maremma 
I. 125 A double or, as it is commonly termed, folding-door. 
wSo Foldingr grates. 

1824 Scott Redgmmtlei Let. xi, ‘ They rode, .through the 
muckle faulding yetts.’ 1870 Bryant //zW I. xii. 397 The 
beams that .strengthened the tall folding-gates. 

Foldless ( Id'n-ldles), a. 1 [f. Fold sb.‘i‘ -h -less.] 
Having no fold or pen. 

1822 Mii.man Martyr of Antioch 38 Who shall lead The 
foldless sheep to life’s eternal pastures When their good 
shepherd’s gone ? 1895 W. Watson Purple East vi, Christ’s 
foldless flock, shorn of their fleece. 

Foldless ( twaddles), a:^ [f. Fold sh.^ 4 -less.] 
Without a fold or crease. 

1845 Mrs. Norton Child Isl. (1846) 131 One foldless 
mantle. 1850 Browning Xmas Eve 4 Easter Day 217 To 
have it [a curtain] go Foldless and fiat along the wall. 

Foldtire (f^u'ldiuj). rare~~^. [t. Fold z/.T- 4 
-UEB.] The action or process of folding. 

1823 Lamb Lett, (1888) II. 72 My letters are generally 
charged as double at the Post Office, from their inveterate 
clumsiness of foldure. 

Foldy (fdu-ldi), <z. [f. Fold sb.^ 4 -yT] Full 
of folds, hanging in folds. 

a 1853 Joanna Baillie (Ogilv.), Those limbs beneath 
their foldy vestments moving. 

Foie, obs. form of Foal, Foil, Fool. 
tFoleant, pplc. Obs.^'^ fad. OF. foliant, 
foleiant, pr. pple. of folier, foleier, to B'ool.] 
Playing the fool. 

3340 Ayenb. 244 Huet y-zyxt )yon foleant uor to zeche 
diuerse guodes to Hne zaule and to hin© bodye. 

t Folebayrie. obs.-^^ [a. OF. foie haerie 

{foie, fern, of fol foolish 4 bairie lit. ‘ gaping \ 
whence eagerness, f. baer to gape.)] 

«4o Ayenb. 17 Folebayrie ]>tt we clepiej? ambicion, 

Folet : see Folt. Obs. 

■f FoleyO', v. Obs. [ad. OF. foleier, folier, 
foloier, i. fol foolish.] intr. To act foolishly, play 
the fool. 

3374 Chaucer Boeth. m. pr. ii. 67 And foleyen .swyche 
folk panne, fat wenen hat [etc.]. ^ CX420 Hoccleve To 
R ichard Dk. of York xlv, If that I in my wrytynge foleye, 
As I do oft. \a 3500 Ra^an Roll 60 in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 
72 That with your bodd foleyed ban ye, 

Folghthe, var. f. Fullough'j? Obs., baptism. 

11 Folia^ (fi?a*lia), sb. pk [pi. of Y. folium leaf.] 

1 . Bot. In Latin sense : Leaves (of a plant). 

3730-6 Bailey (folio), Folia [in Botany], the leaves of 

plants and flowers, but more properly of plants. j86x J. R. 
Greene Man. Anim. Kingd., Ccelent. 191 Many species 
spread out in broad leaves or folia. 

2 . Laminae or thin layers. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. I. 155 Fracture, undulatingly 
foliated, or the folia exceedingly thin. 1854 Hooker Himal. 
Jrnls. 1. xvii. 408 Zigzag folia of quartz. 1882 Geikie 
Text-bk. Geok ii. ii. § 3. 88 Wavy layers or folia. 

llFolia^ (fplra), [Sp. ; lit. ‘ folly ^ a. Y.foliel\ 
A Spanish dance similar to the fandango. Also, 
music for such a dance. 

X772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) II. 413 The dances practised 
here are sarabands and folias. 

FoHaceOUS (fpRlii^^ Jss), a. Also 7 folea- 
oeoTis, 8-9 foliaeious. [f. L. foliace-us leafy, f. 
folium leaf: see -aceous. Cf. Yr.foliace.'] 

1 . a. Having the appearance or nature of a leaf; 
leaf-like. Of certain cryptogam ous plants : H aving 
organs resembling leaves, t Of a flower : Having 
petals. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus iii. 1^4 Seeds themselves 
in their rudimentall discoveries, appear m foKaceous surcles. 
1668 Wilkins Real Char. 70 Herbs. .Not flowring ; (i.) not 
having any foliaceous Slower, 1756 P, Browne famaica 
(3789) 328 The largest foliaceous Cyperus. 1806 J, Galpine 
Brit. Bot. 335 Teeth of the calyx foliaceous. xSdx H. Mac- 
millan Footn, Page Nat, 23 Mosses belong to the foliaceous 
. . division of fiowerless plants. 3877 Darwin Forms of FL 
, iii. 136 The foliaceous stigma is more expanded. 
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FOLIE. 


■FOIiIAG-E. 

h. Bearing^ leaves, leafy ; having an abnndance 
of foliage, rare. 

1677 Coles, Foliaceons, leayy. _ 1800 W. Taylor in 
Monthly Mag. X. 318 Some withering words would drop 
from the foliaceous tree of our language. 

c. Of or pertaining to a leaf or leaves, consisting 
of leaves. 

1816 Kirby & St*. Fnlomol. xiL 378 A foliaceous or fari- 
naceous diet. 1870 _H. Macmillan Teach, vii. 134 

The study of plants in wliich it [the stem] departs from the 
normal form, will clearly indicate its foliaceous origin. 

2 . Consisting of, or having the character of, thin 
leaf-like plates or laminse. 

1728 Woodward Fossils 1 . 1. 163 A bhie talky foliaceous 
spar. 1766 Phil, Trans. LVI. 37 The metal is . .found . . in a 
foliaceous manner issuing out of the quartz. 1770-4 A. 
Hunter Georg, Ess. (1803) L 231 Blakes of foliaceous talc. 
1861 Hulme tr. Moguin-Tafidoft 11. 111. ii. 86 The shell [of 
the Oyster] is attached, .foliaceous, rough. 

3 . ZooL So Ent, Shaped or arranged like leaves. 
i8a8 Stark Elem, Nat. Nisi. II. 170 A foliaceous appen- 
dage at the origin of the feet which surround the mouth. 
1854 Woodward MaUnsca 11856) 276 Valves foliaceous, the 
upper smallest. 1870 Wright Anim, Life 59 The bats of 
this family have , . foliaceous cutaneous appendages sur- 
rounding the nasal apertures. 

Hence rolia'ceousness, the condition or quality 
of being foliaceous. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 

Foliage ifi^u'lifedg), sh. Forms : 6-7 foillage, 
7 folliage, faellage, \ 9 dial, foilage), 7- foliage. 
[An altered form after l,^. folium leaf, or its Eng. 
derivatives) of foillage, a. F. feuillage (earlier 
fueillage, foillage) f. feuille leaf : see Foil and 

-AGE.] 

1 . The leaves (of a plant or tree) collectively ; 
leafage. 

1601 Holland Pliny II, 25 There is not an hearbe . . that 
taketh vp greater compasse with fuellage than doth the 
Beet. 1708 Philips 384 Swelling Buds their od’rous 

Foliage shed. 1784 Cowter 'Task vi. 144 These naked shoots 
. .Shall put their graceful foliage on again. 1858 Glennv 
Gard. Every-day Bk. 175/1 Bulbs are too frequently attacked 
by vermin when allowed to remain in the ^ound after the 
foliage has died down. 1867 Miss Braddon Anr. Floyd 
i. 5 Labouring men’s cottages, gleaming white from the 
surrounding foliage. 

transf. andy%; 1747 Gould Eng. Ants 53 You will.. ob- 
serve on each Side of its Breast a small white Foliage of Wings. 
1850 Hawthorne Scarlet L. xiii. (1883) 197 The light and 
graceful foliage of her character. 

2 . In A 7 -t\ The representation of leaves, etc. 
used for decoration or ornament. 

1598 Florio, Fogliami. .foillage^ or branched worke. 
Evelyn it. Frearfs Archif. xxxiv. 80 The folia.ge which 
domineers in the Freeze. 1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue*s 
Anecd. Paint. {1786) III. 150 The .simplicity of the carver’s 
foliage at once sets off. . the glare of Verrio’s paintings. *874 
Parker Goth. Arckii. i. iv. 119 Foliage Is by no means an 
essential feature of the Early English style. *879 Sm 
G. G- Scott Led. Arckii. I. 80 Foliage, .most beautifully 
carved. 

b. A representation of a cluster of leaves, 
sprays, or branches. ? Ohs. 

1699 Garth JDispens. 66 A Foliage of dissembl'd Senna 
leaves Grav’d round its Brim. 1730 A, Gordon Maffeis 
Ainphith. 371 Foliages, or Branch- work. i8ox Coxe Tour 
Monvtouiksh. I. 74 A semicircular arch, ornamented with a 
foliage of twisted branches. 

3 . attrib. and Comb.,, as foliage- border ^ -stem, 
-trimming ; foliage bound adj. Also, foliage crop 
(see qnot. 1831); foliage leaf, a leaf in the re- 
stricted sense of the word, excluding petals and 
other modified leaves; foliage plant, one culti- 
vated for its foliage and not for its blossom. 

1891 Daily News 2 July 6/1 A Louis XVI octagonal gold 
box, ^foliage borders and^ amber-coloured panels. 1805 
Scott Last Minsir.'n. xxiii, Shone every pillar ^foliage- 
bound, 1831 Loudon Encycl. Agric, 1243/2 * Foliage crops, 
plants cultivated for their leaves to be used green, and 
which will not make into hay, as the cabbage tribe. x87a 
Oliver Elem. Bot. i. i, 4, I use the term *foliage-leaves at 
present .simply in order to avoid confusion with the leaves 
of which flowers are composed. _ 1882 Vines Sctchd Bot. 634 
The cotyledons remain thin like shortly stalked foliage- 
leaves. XIM2 Times 10 Apr., *Foliage plants . . produce the 
effect required of them throughout the whole period of their 
growth. 1884 Bo'^r & Scott De Barfs Phaner. 122 The 
rhizome and *foIiage-stem may be similar or dissimilar. 
x8i8 La Belle Assembles XVII. 36/6 A *foliage trimming 
of pale blue satin. 

Foliage (f^v lii^g), v. [f. prec.sb,] irans. To 
adorn with foliage or with a representation of 
leaves and flowers. 

iS36in Smart. 1B46 P. Parley ^ s Ann. VII. 64 The tombs., 
are inlaid with wreaths of flowers, and foliaged in their 
natural colours. 

Foliaged (£?h*li,ed3d), fpl. a. [f. Foliage sb. 
and + -ED.} 

1 . Decorated or ornamented with the representa- 
tion of foliage. 

1754 A. Drummond Trav. ii. 58 An huge composite 
foliaged column, a 1763 Shenstone Economy iii. 40 Replete 
with dust The foliag’d velvet. 1831 FrasePs Mag. IV. 282 
The foliaged frieze re-echoing. . the idea of the capital. 

2 . Covered or furnished with (natural) foliage. 

1815 Shelley AJastor 464 Some inconstant star Between 

one foliaged lattice twinkling fair. xSsg Cornwallis New 
World I. r7S The tnmks were charred, but their foliaged 
tops had escaped the fiery element. 


FoliageotlS (Mij^'-dgas), a. [f. Foliage sb. + 
-ous.] Containing representations of foliage. 

1882 Aihenseum June 704/1 The scroll-work upon them 
[Northumbrian stone crosses] is foliageous. C1890 J. R. 
Allen Notes Monum. Wilts 2 Foliageous terminations are 
introduced. 

FoHal (ftf^iial), a. [f. L. foli-um leaf -f -al.] 
= next. 

1878 G. D, Boardman Creative Week^i^ (Gent. Diet.), 
Wolff in 1759.. asserted the community of structure in the 
folial and the floral leaves, 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., E'olial 
Cycle, the mode of arrangement of leaves on an axis. 

Foliar a. [ad. moA. h. folidHs, f. L. 

folium leaf. Cf. Fr, foliaire.l Of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of a leaf. 

1875 Darwin Insectiv. PL xy. 358 In innumerable instances 
foliar organs move when excited. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. 
iii. § 3. 54 Whatever subtend.s a lateral axis or branch may- 
be taken for a leaf or foliar production. 1884 Bower & 
Scott De Barf s Phaner. In many Ferns the original 
axile bundle widens out. .into a tube, which, .has. .a rela- 
tively small slit or foliar gap . . from the margin of which 
one or .several bundles pass into the leaf. 

Foliate a. [ad. L.folidt-us leaved, 

f. folium leaf : see -ate.] 

1 1 . Beaten out into a thin sheet or foil. Foliate 
gold = leaf gold. Obs. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 293 Gold Foliate, or any Metall 
Foliate, cleaveth. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. iv. 
79 This attraction have wee tried . . in gold and silver 
foliate. 1819 H. Busk Fesiriad i. 452 On foliate gold his 
aching head was laid, 

f b. ? Consisting of laminge. Obs. 

1683 Salmon Doron Med. i. xxvii. 334 The which is called 
the foliate Earth. 

2 . Resembling a leaf ; leaf-life. 

x6s8 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus ii. 40 The leaves and 
foliate works are commonly thus contrived. 1846 Dana 
Zooph. 433 Coalescing into a solid plate, without branches 
above (foliate). 

b. Geom. Foliate ow've ; also foliate quasWA : 
see quot. 1796. 

1715 A. de Moivre in Phil. Trans. XXIX. 330 The 
Foliate is exactly quadrable, the whole Leaf thereof being 
but one third of the Square of AB. 17^ Hutton Math. 
Diet. (i8i 5][ L 533 a curve of the a« order, .consisting 

of two infinite legs crossing each other, forming a kind of leaf. 

3. Bot. a. Furnish^ with leaves. 

1677 Coles, Foliate, leaved. 1721-90 Bailev, Foliate, 
Leaved, or having Leaves, as, a foliate stalk. x866 Treas. 
Bot,, Foliate, clothed with leaves. 

b. Having (a specified number of) leaflets. 

^ 1840 Paxton Bot. Did., Foliate, when a leaf is divided 
into leaflet.^, it is called i, 2, 3, 5, or lo-foliate, according to 
the number of leaflets. 

Foliate v. [f. J... foli-um 

fl. trans. To beat (metal) to a leaf or foil. 
X704-21 Newton Optics (ed. 3) 140 If Gold be foliated and 
held between your Eye and the Light, the Light looks blue. 

b. mtr. To split into leaves or laminse, 

X798 Greville in Phil. Trans. LXXXVIII. 414 Other 
parts appear to foliate. 1836 Caldcleugh in Foreign Q. 
Rev. XVIL IS [It] foliates at its surface.. and becomes 
a friable and very light kind of stone. 

2 . trans. To foil (glass'! ; to silver. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 83 If you foliate that part of a Glass- 
ball that is to reflect an Iris. 1818 Blackw. Mag. III. 614 
The lens. , a peculiar part of which he intended to foliate, 

3 . intr. To put forth leaves. 

177S Romans Nat. Hist. Florida 7 This tardy tree budded, 
foliated, blossomed. 1893 Q. [Couch] Delect. Duchy 162 The 
ash was foliating on the 29th of April. 

4 . trans. To decorate with foils (see Foil sb^ 2 b). 
x 8 i 2-6 J. Smith Panorama Sc, ^ Art 1 . 136 There seems 

to have been little if any attempt at feathering or foliating 
the heads of Norman doors. 1835 Willis Arch. Mid. 
Ages 45 There is a manifest di.stinction between foiling an 
arch and foliating it. [He explains that a ‘foiled arch’ is 
one indented into a number of small arches ; a ‘ foliated 
arch ’ is a plain arch with a foiled arch placed below it. But 
his distinction is seldom recognised.] X851 Ruskin Stones 
(1874) I. i. 13 The Arabs pointed and foliated the arch. 
6. trans. To mark the folios or leaves of (a 
volume, etc.) with consecutive numbers. 

1^6-7 Maskell Mon, Fit. I. p. cxix. It is regularly 
foliated to the end, from i, to c. iiij. 1848 Halliwell Acc. 
Vernon MS. 3 It numbers ff. 41a and 8 ab init. ; ff. 3x1-318, 
403-412, not foliated. 

Hence FoTiating ppL a. 

1835 Willis Arch. Mid. Ages 45 This foliating arch con- 
tinued. .to be treated as an independent order. 

Foliated ( 0 tt-li|<?£ted), ppl. a. [f. prec. -h -ED 
fl. -Foliate <2. I. Obs. 

x666 Boyle Orig. Formes ^ Qual. 11. v. 334 Spirit of Salt 
. , being heated . . would readily enough dissolve foliated 
Gold. 

b. Covered with foil, silvered. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 214 A convex Looking-glass, or 
foliated Glass-bali 

2 . Composed of thin leaf-like layers or laminse. 
Chiefly Geol. and Min. Foliated earth of tartar, an 
old name of potassium acetate. 

1630 Ashmole Arcanum 205 This Earth is white and 
foliated, wherein Philosophers doe sow their gold. 1794 
Sullivan View Nat. II. 332 Crystals and gems are found 
to be of a foliated structure. 1833 Lyell Princ. Geol. I II. 
n Crystalline precipitates . . with a foliated and stratified 
structure. 1854 Thomson CycL Ckem., Foliated Tellurium, 
Red Telluride of Lead. X866-7 Livingstone Last fmls. 
(1873) I, iv. 85 Near the Lake.. mica schist and gneiss 
foliated. 


3 . Chiefly Zi?!?/ Conchol. Shaped like a leaf 
or leaves ; in It af-like forms. See also quot. 1859, 

1846 Patterson Zool. 28 Some of these [■sea-mats'] 
..present a foliated appearance. 1846 Dana Zooph. iv. 
83 By growth laterally, the explanate or oblique foli- 
ated species originate. 1854 Woodward Molhisca 
91 Sutures angulated, or lobed and foliated. 1859 Page 
Handbk. Geol. 'Terms s. v. Foliated, Certain shells are said 
to be foliated, when their surfaces are covered with leaf-like 
projections, as the rose-bush murex. 

4 . Arch.,,^lc. a. Ornamented with foils. Foliated 

(see quot. 1840). b. Consisting of or orna- 
mented with leaf-work or foliage. 

1840 Parker Gloss. Archit.g&d. 3), Foliated Arch, an 
arch with a trefoil, cinquefoil, or multifoil under it. 1^9 
Brandon Goth. Archil. 1 . 25 Small shafts with delicately 
carved foliated caps, 1851 E. Sharpe Seven Periods 25 
The earlier Windows exhibit tracery which consists almost 
exclusively of plain foliated circles. x886 Ruskin 
I. v. 163 Our parlour table loaded with foliated silver. 

6. Kurnisned with or consisting of leaves, spec., 
in Her. 

xpi-90 Bailey, Foliated, Leaved or having Leaves. 1756 
P. Browne yrtwnzzbfx (1789) 128 This plant. . bears a large fo- 
liated top. 1828-40 Berry Encycl. Her. Foliated, leaved. 

6. Mus. (See quot.) 

1876 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Temns, Foliated, 
a melody or portion of plain-song is said to be foliated when 
slurred notes have been added above or below those of 
which it originally consisted, 

7. Carpentry. Rabbeted. 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 900/2 Foliated-Joint (Car- 
pentry', a rabbeted joint, where one part overlies another. 

Foliation (foalit^**Jon). Also 7 -acion. [f, 
p'oLTATE a . : see -ation and cf. Yx. fotiatwnl\ 

1 . The leafing (of a plant) ; the process of burst- 
ing into leaf; the state of being in leaf. 

1623 CocKBRAM, Foliacion, budding of the leaues. 1779 
Mason Eng. Gard. in. 221 Plants . . rul’d by Foliation's 
different law. 1795 Gentl. Mag. 540/1 Between total denuda- 
tion and perfect loliation the rind, .of various trees exhibits 
various tints. 1864 in Webster. 

b. Conor, t {d ) Something resembling a leaf ; 
{b) a leaf-like process. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cymis iii. 48 Thus are also 
disposed the triangular foliations, in the conicall fruit of the 
firre tree. 1875 Blake ZooL 55 Variously shaped and 
grotesque membranous foliations. 

2 . Bot. t a. The assemblage of leaves or petals 
forming the corolla of a flower. Obs. 

1671 [see Attire sb. 8]. 1746-7 Hervey Medit. (i8t8) 116 
Thou wilt not find a rival in the feathers of a peacock, or 
the foliation of a tulip. 

b. The formation or arrangement of leaves in 
the bud; =« Vernation. 

1794 Martyn FousseatCs Bot. xxxi. 485 The foliation, or 
different folding of the leaves, before they are expanded. 
1835 in Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848) I. 170. x84S_ — SclL 
Bot. iv. (1858) 25 Flowers r-egular, with, .gyrate foliation. 

3 - The action or process of beating (metal into foil. 
*755 'iom^s<svi,Foliation, the act of beating into thin leaves. 
1828 in Webster; and in mod. Diets. 

4 . Geol. The process and the property of splitting 
up into leaf like layers; also the laminse or plates 
into which crystalline rocks are divided. 

1851-9 Darwin in Man. Set. Enq. 283 The foliation of the 
metamorphic schists . . is intimately connected with the 
cleavage of homogeneous slaty rocks. 1876 Page Advd. 
Text-Bk. Geol. viii. 159 Contortions and foliations among 
the gneiss and raica-schi.sts. 

6. Arch. Ornamentation with foils ; tracery con- 
sisting chiefly of small arcs or foils. 

x8i6 [see Feathering vbl. sb. 2 bj. 1849 Freeman A rcMt. 
280 Foliations hanging free like lace- work. 1853 Ruskin 
Stones Ven. II. vi, Foliation, .is. .the easiest method of 
decoration which Gothic architecture possesses, 
b. An arrangement of foliage. 

187s Pollen Anc.^ Mod. Fum. 85 Figured sculpture, .in 
the form of - .acanthus foliations. 

6. The consecutive numbering of the folios (or 
leaves) of a book or MS. 

1846-7 Maskell Mon. Fit. II. p. xxiii, These . .beginning 
with fresh signatures, and foliation, may be mistaken for 
perfect books. 1885 C. Plummer Introd. to Fortesctids 
Abs. ^ Lim. Mon. 88 Monarchia occupies ff. 172-194 
according to the old foliation. 

7 . The action or process of applying foil to glass. 

1828 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

Folia’tO^i combining form of Y,. folidtus Y CCi'' 

ATE, in sense * formed like a leaf’. 

1846 Dana Zooph, (1848) 497 Foliato-explanate at base. 

Foliator (/Ji-lii^^tai). [f. Foliate v. + -or.] 
One who foliates or numbers the leaves of a book. 

1848 Halliwell Afec. Vernon MS. 3 Ff. 337-60, 369-72 
interchanged by the foliator, but rightly bound. 
Foliature (fffQ*liatiui), [ad. late Y. fotidturd, 
i. folidtus Foliate.] 

1 . a. A cluster of leaves ; foliage, b. Leaf-orna- 
mentation. 

X676 Grew Anat. Plants tv. v. § 2 (1682) 17X Those 
Plants which have no Flower or Foliature, are yet some 
way or other Attir’d. 1753 Shuckford Creation xi. 203 
They wreathed together a Foliature of the Fig-tree. 1815 
Southey Roderick xviri. 130 The crosier richly wrought 
With silver foliature. 

2 . * The state of being hammered into leaves’ (J.)* 
, t Folie, V. Obs.—^ = Foliate v. 5, Folio v. 

Sec. Narf-aL Proc. Turners Hail 36 Errata, That 
sheet is wrong Foiled, which correct thus, p. 17, 18, 19. 
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FoHe, obs. form of Folly. 
tPolier. Ohs. rare. [Of doubtful genuineness ; 
the author was a German ; cf. G.j^/fcJ^FoiL 
A foil to put under a precious stone. 

1671 ScHROTER in Birch Hisi. Royal Soc. If. 489-493 
fmsim. 1818 in I'odd ; and in mod. Diets. 

FoliicolOTlS (f^“diii*ki?i9s), a. [f. 'L.folii- com- 
bining form oi foli-um leaf + col- (stem of colere to 
inhabit H--OUS.] Growing parasitically on leaves, 

1874 Cooke Fimgi 'iZ’j Foliicolous species. 

Foliiferons C0«di|i*feros), a. hX^oerron. foli- 
ferouLS. [f. as prec. + -feeous.] Bearing leaves 
or leaf-like appendages. Foliiferous staff: a pas- 
toral staff decorated with figures of buds or leaves. 

1828 W KBSTER, Foiiferonsj producing leaves. 1857 Berke- 
ley Crypt og. Boi. § 34. 48 A true embjjo, with the radicular 
end pointing one way, and the foliiferous end another. 
1876 Axel Blytt JSfonvegian Flora 54 The tender foliferous 
trees in the Danish forest hogs. 

Poliiform (0«-liiir^=im),<2. [f. as prec. + -form.] 
Having the form of a leaf, leaf-like. 

x88o fjRAY Sir^ict. BoL iii. § 3. 65 Special folixform 
Branches. 

Poliiparous (f<?hdi|i'paros), a. [f. as prec. 4- 
-far~us producing (J>artre to produce) + -ous.] 

* Producing leaves only’ { Treas. Bot. 1866). 

Folily: see Follily Ohs. 

Folimot, folimort, obs. forms of Filymot. 

1622 Peacham Compl. Genii. ii66i) 157 Folimot colour 
signifieth Withered. 01640 [Shirley] Capt, UndeTYvit n. 
ii. in Bullen O. PI. 11 . 345 Shall I decipher my Colours to 
you now?. .Folimort is withered, [etc.] 

Polio (f<?“*lit?), sh. and adj. Also 7 follio. [a. 

a. folio, abl. of folium leaf. Branch I proceeds 
from the med.L. use of the ablative in refer- 
ences, though in sense 2 the word may be a. 
It. foglio. In branch II the phrase in folio is either 
a. Lat. or a refashioning of the Italian in foglio. 
Cf. the use of in folio in Fr. both in sense 5 b and 
as sb. - sense 7.] 

A. sh. 

I, With reference to pagination. 

1 . A leaf of paper, parchment, etc. (either loose 
as one of a series, or in a bound volume) which is 
numbered only on the front. 

In the early instances the word may have been regarded 
as Latin. The front and back of the leaf were referred to 
as {folio) recto and verso ; these words became Eng. as sb.s. 

1533^ T. More DebelL Salem Wks. 958/2 Tne .xlv. 
Chapiter of mine Apology^ beginnyng. Folio ,243. 1548 
Staunford Kinges Prerog. ix. (1567) 35 a. There it appeai*es 
folio .285. allso. 1583 Washington tr. Nickolay's Voy. 
Ttirkie, Table, The first number signifieth the chapter, the 
second the folio. 1669 Stormy Mariner's Mag. 11. xvii. 
marg.. Place this between f^lioaoa. and folio 203. 

2 . In Bookkeeping, The two opposite pages of a 
ledger or other account-book in which these are 
used concurrently ; hence used for a page of a 
ledger in which one page serves for both sides of 
an account, and sometimes for a page of an 
account book generally. 

1588 Mellis Briefe Instmict.CY, The number of the leafe 
or folio of your Creditor. 1622 Malynes Attc.Bavo-Merch. 
364 The Leaves or Folio of the Leidger. 1849 Freese 
Comm. Clctss-bk. 109 A narrow column, for the figures 
which denote the Folio, where each account will be found 
in the Ledger. 

3 . The page-number of a printed book. 

*683 Moxon Meek. Exerc. II. The Corrector and 
Compositer . . examine how the Folio's of those Pages 
properly and numerically follow and succeed one another. 
1841 SmKOE Diet. Print., When there is a running title, 
the folios are placed at the outside corners of the pages. 

4 . Law. A certain number of words (in Gi. Britain 
and Ireland 73 or 90, in U.S. generally 100) taken 
as a unit in reckoning the length of a document. 

^ Many legal documents of i6th c. are found to be written 
in pages of 13-15 lines, each containing 6 words. This is 
doubtless the origin of the above sense. 

_ 1836 Sir H. Taylor Staiesma^inxm. 169 Paying persons 
in the rank of life of law-stationers and their hired writers 
at the rate of so much per folio. 1848 W harton Law Lex., 
Folio, a certain number of words; in conveyances, &c., 
amounting to seventy-two, and in Chancery proceedings to 
ninety. 

II. With reference to size. 

5 . In folio, a phrase signifying Hn the form of a 
foil-sized sheet folded once Orig. apprehended 
as a Latin phrase, used appositively or attributively; 
afterwards as consisting of an English prep, and sb. 

1582 Parsons Def. of Censure 148, I haite two editions in 
greeke : the one of learned Pagnine in folio, the other of 
Plantyne in octavo. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. 1. ii. 192 Deuise 
Wit, write Pen, for I am for whole volumes in folio, 
Evelyn Mem. (1857) h 89 That rare book in a large folio. 
1679 Bp. Hereford Coll. Jesuits 4 Divinity Books . . in 
Folio and Quarto. 1763 Massey Orig. of Lett. ii. 59 All 
the curious hands . . engraved on 28 brass plates in folio. 
1819 Bl^kvj, Mag. Oct. 29, I asked her if she would have 
it in folio, with marginal note.s? 1837-9 Hallam Hist Lit 
I. iii. L § 148. 250 The more usual form of books printed in 
the 15th century is in folio. 

b. iransf. and fig. ; spec, in a full and loose dress. 
Ohs. exc. dial. 

1590 Greene Netier too late (i6oa) g6 His lippes were of 
the largest sise in folio, able to furnish a Coblers shoppe 


with dowting leather, a 1613 Overbury A Wife SfC. (1638) 
733 Many nde poast to Chandlers and Tobacco shops in 
folio. « i6zs Fletcher Love’s Cure ii. ii, I had rather walke 
In fmio again, loose, like a woman. %6^ J, Taylor (Water 
F.) Jack-fi-Lent iT4/r When a mans stomacke is in Folio, 

3 - dinner in Decimo sexto. 
1651 Lilly Ckas. / (1774) ®44 The scorns .. he saw now 
returned upon himself in folio. 1670 Lassels Voy. Italy xi, 

7 It [Rome] hath its Hospitals .. and many of those are 
Hospitals in folio.^ 16^ Vanbrugh Prozn Wife v.nj 10) 
95 Cuckoldora in Folio, is newly printed : and Matrimony 
in Quarto, is just going into the Press. 1828 Craven Gloss. 
(ed. 2) s-v., ‘ In full folio’, in full dress. 

6 . A sheet of paper when folded once. Also, 
t such a sheet used for a specific purpose. 

x6i6 Bullokar, Folio, a sheete or large leafe of paper. 
1691 Evelyn Diary 16 Apr., Severall folios of dried plants. 
X710 Addison Tatler No. 216 ?5 To his Daughter.. I 
bequeath . . my large F olio of I ndian Cabbage. 1876 J. Gou ld 
Letter-press Printer 40 Folio denotes a sheet of paper 
folded into two leaves. 

7. A volume made up of sheets of paper folded 
once ; a volume of the largest size. 

1628 Earle Microposm. Sergeant (Arb.V 57 He swels them 
[Bookes] into Folio's with his Comments. 17x3 Swiff 
Frenzy J. Dennis Wks. 1821 XIII. 211 Tire gentleman., 
let drive at us with a vast folio. 1826 Scott Woodst. iii, 
Tomkins began to turn the leaves of a folio, which lay open 
on the reading-desk- 2867 Stubbs Benedicts Chrott. I. 
Fref. 24 The other manuscript.. is a small folio. 

trajisf . emd Fg. *< 5 S 9 L>- Fell Impr.Sea 286 The little 
decimo sextos . . the small fi.sh . . as well as. . the great folios 
of the Whale, and Elephant. _ 1813 Byron Jr?d. 16 Nov, 
in Moore Life {x%yp^ L 541 This same lady writes octavos, 
and talks folios. 1883 Pall ^ Mall G . 25 July 3/2 The 
London police —those folios in dark blue, lettered, and 
uniform. 

b. atlrih. and Comb. 

1712 Addison Sped. No. 539 P i, I have seen a folio writer 
place himself in an elbow chair, when [etc.]. 1849 Sir J. 
Stephen Eccl. Blog. (1850) II. 37 They lower, in the sullen 
majority of the folio age, over the pigmies of this duodecimo 
generation. 1879 Dowden Southey iii. 78 He received 
from his Lisbon collection precious boxes folio-crammed. 

B. adj. 

1. Formed of sheets or a sheet folded once; of 
the largest size ; folio-sized. Often following the 
sb. ; cf. A. 5 . 

X397-3 Ep. Hall Sat. 11. i. m With folio volumes, two to 
an oxe hide. X643 Fuller Holy 4* Prof. St. v. xi. 404 
Small Pocket-Bibles, and a great Folio- Alchoran. 1^0 
Evelyn Diary (1850) II. 147 A folio MS. of good thickness. 
X683 Moxon Mech. Exerc. II. 231 If it be a large Folio 
Page . . he . . has Tyed up. 1728 Pope Dune. 1. 139 A folio 
Common-place Founds the whole pyle, of all his works the 
base. x8o2 Dibdin Introd. Classics 26 There are some 
Folio editions of this beautiful work. 1808 Scott A utohiog. 
in Lockhart Life i, I remember writing upwards of 120 folio 
pages with no interval either for food or rest. 1870 Dickens 
E, Drood ii, Ihe folio music-books on the stand. Mod. A 
history in ten volumes folio. 

fig. 1622 J. Taylor (Water P.) Water-cormorant, Separa- 
tist 2t These fellowes with their ample folio graces, a 1839 
Praed (1864) I. 366 A minute will supply To thought 
a folio history Of blighted hopes. 

2. Printing and Stationery. (See quots.) 

187X Anter. Encycl. Print., Folio Post, a flat writing- 
paper, usually 17 by 22 inches. 18S8 Tacobi Printer! Voc., 
Folio chase, a chase vdth one bar onfy. 1890 ~ Printing 
ii. 32 In the wooden kinds we have slip, octavo, quarto, and 
folio galleys. Ibid. 42 These chases are often divided or 
subdivided into folio or quarto by means of cross-bars. 

Folio (f'j'^dfo),^. [fiprec. sb,] —Foliate z/. 5 . 

In mod. Diets, 

Hence FoTioing vbl. sL 

1858 SiMMONDs Diet. Trade, FoUoing, the operation of 
paging or marking a book. 1895 CoHYiKY Paine's Rights of 
Man X fly-leaf). It has been thought advisable to preserve in 
this volume the folioing of the complete editiou of the 
work. 

Foliolar (foudi^l^), a . [f, Foltole + -ae. 
Ct F . fo/iolaire.] ^Lilce to or connected with a 
leaflet’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1884), 

Foliolate (f<5h-li^i^'t), tz. Bot. [a. L. ^folioldt- 
us: see Foetole and -ate.] Of, pertaining to, or 
consisting of folioles or leaflets; chiefly in comb, 
with numerical prefix (usually written with Arabic 
figure) used instead of the Latin uni-, hi-, tri-, 
Cf. Bifoliolate a. 

1866 in Treas. Bot ; and in mod. Diets. 1870 Hooker 
Stud, Flora 86 Leaves 3-foliolate in seedling plants . . Minute 
i-foliolate leaves. 

KoHole [a. F.foUole, ad. 'h.foliolum, 

dim. of/b/wm leaf.] 

1. Bot. One of the divisions of a compound leaf ; 
a leaflet. 

1794 Martvn RousseatPs Bot. ii. 28 Pieces, which we 
must call leaves, leaflets, or folioles. 1830 Lindley Hat 
Syst. Bot 31 Compound leaves reduced to a single foliole. 
1852 Th. Ross Humboldts Trap. HI. xxix. 177 A . . palm- 
tree., having a free thread between the interstices of the 
folioles. 

2. Zool. A small leaf-like appendage. 

1849-52 Todo Cycl Anat IV. i205/t In Boltenia reni- 
fomtis the stomach is destitute of any internal folioles or 
lacuna. 1888 Riverside Nat Hist. 1 1. 22 x A series of flat 
transparent leaflets . . Similar folioles also ai-ise from the 
basal joint of the antennae. 

Hencero'-Iioli-feroTistr. [see-(i)EEKOUs], bearing 
folioles or small leaf-like appendages {Cent. Dictfi 
PoTiolo-se a. [see - 08 e], having leaves composed 
of folioles {Syd, Soc. Lex,). 


Koliomort, obs. form of Filehot. 
PoliophagOUS' ifoalip*fag3s), a. nonce-wd, [f. 
Folio + Gr. -(pay-os eating -1- -ous.] fig. That 
devours folios. 

1829 Southey Sir T. More 11. 353 Call to mind.. my 
foliophagous ^ friend, what was the extent of Michael 
Montague’s library. 

Polios© tz. lB.d.L./o/ios-us, {. folium 

leaf ; see -OSE.] Having, or abounding rn, leaves ; 
leafy, folious. 

1727 Bailey voI. II, FoUose, full of Leaves. 17:^ PML 
J'rans. L, 677 Linnaeus has observed . . a foliose lichen of 
this order. 1883 Vines Sachs' Bot 343 The foliose Junger- 
mannieai. 

b. = Folious a. 2 b. 2864 in Webster. 
Poliosity (fouHrp'siti), [f. Foliose + -ity.] 
The state or condition oi being foliose ; abundance 
of foliage ; in quot. with jocular allusion to Folio. 

1^7 De Quincev ScMosseVs Lit Hist, Wks. VIIL 44 
It is because he does not shoot into German foliosity that 
Schlosser finds him ‘ intolerable 

fPo’liot. Ohs. rare. [?n..O¥.foliot. 

The OF. word is recorded only as meaning watch-spring; 
but according to Hatz.-Darm. it is derived from the vb. 
folier to play the fool, to dance about, and so may have 
had_ other meanings related to this vb. Cf. the surname 
Foliot, known from 12th c. in Eng. How Burton obtained 
the word there is nothing to show ; he evidently connects 
it v/ith \t. folidto,=^F. {esprit) follet, hobgoblin, properly 
a dim. of fit fooli.sh. Can it be a misprint iotfoUetll 

1 . V Foolish matter. 

a 1250 Owl •§• Night 866 Ne singe ih horn no foliot, 

2 . A kind of goblin. 

1621 Burton Anat Mel. t. ii. i. ii. Another sort of these 
[devils] there are, which frequent forlorn houses, which the 
Italians call foliots. [He refers to Cardano De rerum Par, 
XVI. (1581) 1123 Dasmon est fanriiliaris, uocant folletos.] 

t Po lions, rare. Also 5 folyus. [ad. OF. 
folieus, foliettx, f. folie Folly.] Foolish. Hence 
Poliously cuiv. 

a x4^o Knt de la Tbnrr (186S) $8 For the whiche folyus 
dede, there is falle so moche sorw. Ibid. 83 Thorughe the 
said folious loue he toke her unto his wiff. 148X Caxton Tulle 
of Old Age G iv/i The yong man hopeth foliously, if by 
cause of his yong age he wenith to live long. 

Polious (0aii3s), tz.- [ad. L. foUos-us, f. 
folium leaf : see -ous.] Abounding in, or of the 
nature of, leaves ; leafy, foliose. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus ih. 51 The folious and 
stalky emission distinguisheth herbs and trees. 1682 — Ckr, 
Mor. II. iii, To obtrude them [assertions] as Sibyls leaves, 
which after considerations may find to be but folious appar- 
ences, and not the central and vital interiours of Truth, 

b. (See quot.) 

1838 Webster, Folious, having leaves intermixed with 
flowers. 

t Po’lity. Ohs. In 5 folite. [ad. OF. foBtiy 
foUiti, f. fol, fou, masc., foUe fern, foolish.] 
Foolishness. 

« 1400-50 Alexafuler 5366 Je fare bot with folite : quare 
ere 30ure fyue wittis? 

11 Polium (f(C'U'li:^m). fh. folium leaf.] 

1. « Folio 6 . 

1886 Statem. Land Laavs Incorp. Law Soc* 26 Certificates 
..each constituting a distinct folium consisting of two ot 
more pages. 

2 . Geom. a. A finite loop of a nodal curve 
terminated at both ends by the same node. b. 
Folium of Descartes, a plane nodal cubic curve 
with real nodal tangents, and one real inflexion at 
infinity. 

X848 B. Price Diff. Calculus (1852) 3x9 To determine the 
nature of the point at the origin of the Folium of Descartes. 

c. Used with prefixes uni-, hi-, etc. to indicate 
a curve with one, two, etc. indentations. 

1873 Salmon Higher Plane Curves vx. (1879) 221 Zeuthen 
confines the name oval to a branch having no real bitangent 
or inflexions, one vfitha single real bitangent he calls a uni- 
folium, one with 2, 3, or 4 such bitangents, a bifolium, 
trifolium or quadrifolium. 

Polls: (f'^'^k). Forms; 1-2 foie ( pL foie), 2 folcli©, 
Orm. fbllc, folllc, 3 folck, south. 'Tsdiok., 3-4 foie, 
south, vole, volk, 3-6 folke, 3-S fok(e, (5 fokke), 
6 folek(e, 8 Sc. fouk, 3- folk. Also 3-4 wk. gen. 
folkeii(e. [OE. folc str. neut. = OFris. folk, OS. 
folc (Du. volJt), OHG. folc neut., masc. (MtIG. 
vole neut., masc., mod.Ger. volk neut.), ON. folk 
neut., people, army, detachment (Sw., ViSL.folk) 
OTeiit. ^folko’^. The original sense is perh. best 
preserved in ON. ; cf. OSl. pltiku (Russ. no2Dn>) 
division of an army, Lith. pulkas crowd, which are 
believed to be early adoptions from Teut. 

The view of some scholars, that the Teut. word and the 
L. vulgns both descend from a common type *qolgos, is very 
doubtful.] 

1 . A people, nation, race, tribe. Ohs. exc. arch. 
Beowulf 1582 (Gr.) He .. sloh . . folces Denigea fyftyne 
men. c 1000 Cleric Gen. xxv. 23 Twa folc beo)? todaeled 
on be:, & bset folc oferswiS oJ>er folc. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(1724I 3 Brytones were he firste folc j>SLt to Engelond come. 
1388 Wyclif John xi. 48 Romayns scbulen come, and schulen 
take our place and oure folk. 1535 Coverdale 2 Esdras v. 
26 Amonge all y' multitudes of folkes thou hast gotten the 
one people. 1850 Neale Med. Hymns (18671 24 Met Thee 
with Palms in their hands that day the folk of the Hebrews, 
b. iransf. of animals. (After the Vnlg. and Heb.) 
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1382 Wyclif T’mr. XXX. 26 A Htil hare, a folc vnmy^ti* 
aS3S Goveruale The conyes are but a febie folke [so 
s6ii and 1885 iK.V.)]. 

2 . An aggregation of people in relation to a 
superior, God, a king or priest ; the great mass 
as opposed to an individual; the people; the vulgar. 
Oh exc. 

c888 K. jElfred B&etk. xxx. § 1 Forljaem is Saes folces 
hlisa selcum men for nauht to habbenne. 971 BlickLHom. 
35 Swa swa geara beboden was Codes folce. cizs® 

^ 2785 Ic haue min folkes pine sojen. rr 1300 Cursor 

M. 12838 (Cott.) Ion.. said bat all jyaa fok nioght here, bis 
es [etc.], c 137s Lay Folks Mass Bk. (MS. ll) 43 Til alle 
bo folk he [preste] shryues him bare of alle his synnes. 
1483 Caxton G. de la Tour^ vii b, The said boost of the 
HeBreux. . were al folke of god. 1549-62 Sternhold & H. 
Ps. c. 247 We are his folke, he doth vs feede. 1863 Longf. 
Wayside InnyOlaf vii, Choose ye between two things, my 
folk, Academy 7 Aug. 85/2 It. .did not hold back the 
Bible from the folk. 

fh. [also pi.) Retainers, followers ; servants, 
workpeople. Obs. 

r 1205 Lay, 433 pa lette he n'den vnirimed folc. <*1400-50 
3053 Dary, .se^is his foke fade. 1568 Grafton 
Ckrort. 11 . 377 He founde it kept by the Erie of Darbyes 
folkes. IS77 B. Googe HeresbacFs Hmb. (1586) 11. 71 b, 
Least my folkes labouring in .some of them should come into 
the rest, contrarie to my pleasure. 1581 G. Peitie tr. 
Guazzds Civ. Cotiv. (1586) in. 170 The maister of the hou.se 

ought,. to shewe himselfe more seuere towards his owne 
folke, then towards others. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondis 
Eromena 68 Wherein (wanting so many of your folke) you 
could not have defended your selfe. 

8 . Men, people indefinitely. Also, people of a 
particular c]as.s, which is indicated by an adj. or 
some attributive phrase. 

From 14th c. onward the pi. ha.s been used in the same 
sense, and since 17th c. is the ordinary form, the sing, being 
arch, or dial. The word is now chiefly coiloq.^ being 
superseded in more formal use hy people. 

O. E. Chron, an. 999 pa elkede man fram dses® to dsej5e, 
& swencte paet earme folc b® on Sam scipon lagon. a 1223 
Anc-r. R, 156 Vor te biweopen isleien uolc— bet is, mest al 
J>e world. *340 Ayenb. 139 pe benes and pe oreysons of 
guode uolke. 1377 Langl. A PI. B. xv. 360 Now failleth 
be folke of be flode And of be londe bothe. <ri386 Chaucer 
Kntds T. 2035 Upon the steedes, that weren grete and. 
white, Ther seeten folk. 1413 Pii^r. S&wle (Caxton) n, 
xlv. (1859) 51 Now heholde, and .see with goode auyse- 
ment vjpon these folkes. c 1430 Diaiorie in Babees Bk. 58 
With .iij. maner of folk be not at debate : First with bi 
bettir. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 311 The masse crede 
is to be sayd when foicke lye a dyenge. a 1500 Gregoiy's 
Chron. (Camd. Soc.) 135 Summys of v c men of armys or 
of folke of schotte [orig. £-ens de Irait, i.e. archers], 1563 
T. Stapleton Fortr, Faith. 126 Howseling of Christen 
foicke before deathe, 1619 Cri. ^ Times ^as. / 11849) il* 
186 They played three pieces glick, as ordinary folks u.se to 
play twopenny glick. 1710 Swift Lett, (1767) III. 71, I 
have heard wise folks say, An ill tongue may do much. 
1727 A. Hamilton New Acc. B. Ind. I. xxiv, 297 There 
were Folks killed in 1723. 1736 Mrs. Calderwood Jynl, 
(1884)83, I could not speak to the folks and ask questions, 
1774 A. Adams in %Q. Adams' Fam. (1876) 49 

Some folks say I grow very fat. 177.J, Franklin Wks. xZZj 
V. 414 It was the ton with the ministerial folks to abuse 
them. 1775 Johnson Let. to Mrs. ThrcUe ii June, Folks 
want me to go to Italy. 1843 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. 
Ref. II. 29 He is unkind to the poor folk. 1870 Ro.ssetti 
Poems xoo A decree. .Whereby all banished folk might win 
Free pardon. 1871 Smiles i. (1876)25 The charac- 

ter of a nation is not to be learnt from its fine folks. 1879 
Browning Martin Relphxxg It was bard to get at the folks 
in power. 1882 Ouida Maremma I. 23 The hearts of the 
folk in Grosseto were sad for his fate, 
b. Individual persons ; individuals. 

<;x45o Bk. Cnrtasye 546 in Babees Bk.^ Thes thre folke 
and no mo. 1304 Bury Wills < Camden) 97 Substancyall 
folkys of the seid parych. x64x Best Farm. Bks, (Surtees) 
35 Three folkes, viz. two men and a wooman. X833 Ht. 
Martineau Berkeley ike Banker i. ii. 31 To think it prudent 
for these young folks to settle. 

4 . pi. (exc. tNal.) The people of one^s family, 
parents, children, relatives. 

17x3 Pattern to irjie love in Halliwell Yorksh. Anthol. 
(1851 1 414 Our folks will angry be I fear. 1776 J. Q. Adams 
in Fam. Lett. (1876 203 All that I could learn of you and 
my little folks. X828 Carr Craven Gloss., (ed. 2) Folk, 
family. * How’s yower folk 1833 Ht. Martineau Loom ^ 
Lugger I. i. 15 Your young folks are flourishing, I hope, 
b. dial. Friends, intimates. 

183^ Baker Nortkampt Words, s. v., ‘ We’re not folks 
now.’ x88i Leicestcrsh. Gloss., s.v., ‘ They’d use to be such 
folks.’ 

5 . atirib. and Comb., as ^ folk-king, '\-need. 

Beowulf (Gr.) Nealies *folc-cyning fyrdgesteallum 

^Ipan borfte. c 1205 Lav. 9301 FareS swide age, to bun 
folc-kinge. c 1000 Ags. Ps. lxxvii[i], 14 Him ealle niht, oSer 
beacen, fyres leoma, *folc nede heold. 

b. esp. in numerous mod. Combs, (formed after 
Ger. precedent) with the sense ‘ of, pertaining to, 
current or existing among, the people ’ ; as folk- 
belief ‘custom, -literature, -name,- song, -speech, 

1830 N. fy Q. ist Ser. II. 99/2 , 1 believe that one item of 
folk-faith is that farm-y^ odours are healthy. 1864 
Reader i Oct. 407 The minute notices concerning medicine 
[etc.], .that are scattered through the pages of our mediaeval 
biographers will increase our knowledge of the folk-life of 
the past. 1S70 W.^ E. A. Axon iHtle) Folk* Song & Folk- 
Speech of Lancashire. x88o J. Geikie Prehist. Europe 9 
One of those great folk-waves which have successively 
swept over Europe. 1884 Academy 23 Feb. 126/1 Folk-law 
is astonishingly conservative. 189X Aihensenm to Oct. 
486/3 Those who believe in. the origin of folk-tales from the 
cultured. 


6. Special comb, : folk-etymology, usually, the 
popular perversion of the form or words in order 
to render it apparently significant ; folk-free a., 
having the rights of a freeman ; folk-leasing (OE. 
Law), public lying, slander ; folk-stead (see quot. 
1876). 

1^3 G. Stephens S. Buggers Stud, on N. Mythol. 28 It 
does not mend the matter, if, when we have no better 
argument, we call it *folk-etymology. <*1000 Laws^ WihU 
rxd § 8 Gif man his maen an wiofode freols gefe, se sie *folc* 
fry. 1820 Scott Ivanhoe xxxii, Folkfree and Sacless art 
thou in town and from town, a 1000 Laws AElf. § 32 Gif 
mon *folc-leasunge gewyrce..hiin mon aceorfe pa. tungan. 
1771 Burke Powers of Juries in Prosecutions yih%. X. 114 
An offence of this specie.s, called Folk-leasing, axooo 
Beowulf 76 ba ic wide sefrsegn . . mani^re mtegbe ..*folc- 
stede frsetwian. 1876 Mid- Yorks. Gloss., Folkstead, an 
out-door place of assembly for general purposes. ‘The 
chapel wouldn’t hold them all, so they made a folkstead of 
the garth.’ 

F iFo'lMsiiZid. Obs. exc. Hist. A term of OE. 
law, designating land held by a certain kind of 
tenure ; opposed to Bookland. 

As to the nature of the antithesis between folkland and 
hookland there have been many^ conjectures. Since the 
publication of Allen’s Inquiry into ihe^ G?‘ 07 uih of the 
Royal Prerogative, 1830, the prevailing view has been that 
folkland wa.s land belonging to the state, which the king 
or the witan might grant to a person for his life, but which 
did not descend to heirs, while bookland was land held 
by charter or deed. But in the Eng. Hist. Rev. VI 1 1 . 
(1893) Prof. Vinogradoflf has forcibly argued ikiat folkland 
was simply land heritable by folkright or common law, 
while the estate in bookland was conferred by charter or 
deed, and could be alienated freely. 

a 1000 Laws Edgar § 2 Obb® boc-lande ob'^e on folc- 
lande. 1641 Termes de la Ley 54 This land was held with 
more easie and commodious condition.s than Folkeland. 
1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 91 Folk-land -.was held by no 
assurance in writing, but distributed among the common 
folk or people at the pleasure of the lord. 1830 J. Allen R. 
Prerog. (1849) 135 Folcland, as the word imports, was the 
land of the folk or people. It was the property of the 
community. It might be occupied in common, or possessed 
in .severalty ; and, in the latter case, it was probably 
parcelled out to individuals in the folcgeniBt. But while it 
continued to be folcland, it could not be alienated in per- 
petuity; and therefore, on the expiration of the ternv for 
which it had been granted, it reverted to the community, 
and was again distributed by the saine authority. 187X 
Freeman Nortn. Conq. (1876) IV, xvii. 24 The folkland, 
the common land of the nation, was now [xo66-7] changed, 
fully and for ever, into terra Regis, the land of the King. 

!Fol!k 4 ore (f^“'k| 16 ®i). [f. Folk + Lobe.] The 
traditional beliefs, legends, and customs, current 
among the common people ; the study of these. 

1846 Ambrose Mf.rton [W. J. Thoms] in Aihensenm 
22 Aug. 862/3 What we in England de.signate as Popular 
Antiquities, or Popular Literature (though, .it. .would be 
most aptly described by a good Saxon compound, Folk-Lore, 
—the Lore of the People). 1862 Ecclesiologist XXI 1 1 . 279 
Mr. Lee gives us a piece of folk.s-lore. _i863 Max Muller 
Chips (1880) IX. xxi. 206 A healing virtue is ascribed in 
German folk-lore to the mistletoe, A. Lang Ctistom Sf 
Myth II Properly speaking, folklore is only concerned with 
the legends, customs, beliefs, of the folk — of the people. 

Hence Folklorism, apiece of folk-lore; Folk- 
lo'rist, a student of folk-lore. Polklori'Stic a. 

1876 N. ^ Q. sth vSer. VI, 12/2 Success to the Folk-Lore 
Society ! An Old Folk-Lorist. 1886 Sat. Rev, 28 Aug. 
306 1 ’he Revue . .contains divers ‘folklorisms’. i888 Bullen 
Peek's Wks. L Introd. ix The Ghost of Jack ought to be 
an object of interest to folklorists. 1888 Science 132 
Some interesting philological and folk-loristic informa- 
tion. 

t 'Po’lkmoot, folMnote. exc. Hist. 

Forms : i folcmot, 5 folkesmot, 6 folck- 

mote, 6 *7 folkemote, (7 erron. falkmoth, 9 folk- 
muth), 9 folkemote, folcmoot, 6-9 folkmote, 
5 9 folkmoot. [OE. folc-mSt, -gemSt, i. folc, 
Folk -h mot, gemSf meeting.] A general assembly 
of the people of a town, city, or shire- 

a 1000 Laws Atheist. (Thorpe) § 12 On bara gerefena 
gewitnesse on folcgemote [z;. r. on folcmote], 1494 Fabyan 
Chron. vii. 340 He anone sent Johnne Mancell, one of his 
iustycys, vnto London ; and there, callyd at Pawlys crosse 
a folkmoot. 1329 Rastell Pastyme, Hist. Brit. (18 1 x) 184 
Place of .sittyng . . appoynted at the Folkmote at Poules 
cro.sse. 1396 Spenser F. Q. iv. iv. 6 To which folke-mote they 
all with one consent . . Agreed to travell,and their fortunes 
try. 1642 A ntid. to prevent Civ. Wars 9 Commanders of the 
Militia in every County were elected.. in a full Falkmoth. 
1750 Carte Hist. Eng. II. 1x2 He. .directed a folk- 
mote or common hall to be held on Sunday the 27th of 
that month. 1848 Lytton Harold yt, v, I will ask the 
King’s leave to go to my East Anglians, and hold a folk- 
muth, 1892 Tennyson Foresters 1, iii, How should we 
cope with J ohn ? The London folkmote Has made him all 
but king. 

Hence t Folk-mooter, ? a parochial politician. 

1645 Milton Colast. Wks. (1847) 228 'i These matters are 
not for pragmatics and folkmooters to babble in. 

tPoTkright. Obs. enc.. Hist. [OE. folcriht 
i folc Folk riht Riokt.] ‘Common law, public 
right, the understood compact by which every free- 
man enjoys his rights as a freeman V( Bos w.). 

a 1000 Laws Cnut § i Heonan-forS laete manna gehwylcne, 
ge earmne ge eadigne, folc-rihtes wyr6e. 1849 Kemble 
Saxons 11 . vi. 205 New laws which were to be added to 
the existing folcriht. (1876 Whitby Gloss., Fooakreeght, 
public right. ] 

PoUe,, Follery, obs. ff. of Foal, Foolery. 


t Poilial, a. Ohs.-^ [f. Folly + -al ; cf. OF. 

(per h. the source).] foolish. 

,1602 Warner Alb, Eng. x. l'f. 245 Whereto the.se folliall 
Traytors did themselues and Senses fit. 

Pollicle vfp'hk’l). Also 7“8 folliacle, 8-9 
Folliculb. [sifi.L. follicuhis little bag, dim. oi 
follis bellows.] 

1 . Anat. A small sac. Chiefly, ‘a simple lym- 
phatic gland, consisting of lymphoid tissue arranged 
in the form of a sac’. {Syd. Soc. Lex.'^. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep.m. ii. 108 Although there 
be no eminent and circular follicle, no round bagge or 
vesicle which long containeth thi.s humor. 174S Hartley 
Observ. Man i, ii. 317 Gall-bladder, FoIlicle.s, and Ducts 
of the (jlands. 1830 R. Knox Biclard's Anat. 38 The 
memliranous stomach, furnished with numerous secreting 
follicles. 1842 Prichard Hist. Man 95 The hair 

issues from follicles, by a club-shaped root or bulb. 

b. =Coi) sb.^ 4 b. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in, iv, 113 These cods or 
follicles are found in both sexes. [i8iaj. Smyth 
Customs (1821) 64 Castor. — This is a substance secreted in 
a follicle situated near the anus of the beaver, perhaps the 
inguinal gland.] 

2 . Bot. ‘A kind of fruit, consisting of a single 
carpel, dehiscing by the ventral suture only (Lind- 
ley) ; formerly used for any kind of capsular fi-uit. 

a 1706 Evelyn .Sylva xi. (1729)^ 65 I'hey [the Maples] are 
all produced of Seeds contained in the FoUiacle.sand Keys, 
or Birds-Tongues. hies.ry'H Rousseau’s Bot. xvi. axg 

In most of the genera the.se fruits are follicles. 1877 Hulme 
Wild FI. p, x, Fruit a follicle of two elongated capsules, 
b. A small bag or vesicle distended with air. 

1793 Martyn Lang. Bot. s. v. FoUicjdiis, Follicles., 
are vessels distended with air : as at the root in Utricularia, 
and on the leaves in Aldrovanda. 1816-20 Green Herbal 
II. 784 Two-cellcd follicles in whorls, In order to .sxipport 
the scape in the water. 1863 Berkeley Brit. Mosses Gloss. 
312 Follicle, a little bladder on the leaves, as in Pottia 
cavifolia. 

3 . Entom. A cocoon; the covering made by a 
larva for its protection during the pupa state. 

1856-8 W. Clark Van der Hoeveds ZooL I. 397 Pupa 
inclosed in a thin follicle. 

Follicular (f^?li'kizn^), a. [ad. L.folliculdr-is, 
i. folliculus : see Follicle and -ar k] 

1 . Of the nature of, or resembling, a follicle; 
composed or consisting of follicles ; also, provided 
with follicles. 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 305 Many other strong .scented 
Animals, .have follicular Repositories or Bag.s. 1730 Phil. 
Trans. XT.VIl. 99 Vascular and follicular minute mem- 
branes. 1830 Lindley Nat. Sysi. Bot, 6 Fruit, .follicular 
with one or two valves. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. 1 . 23 The 
follicular .structure of the gland.s. 1870 Hooker Stud. 
J^/<7rn; p. xiii, Cra-ssulaceae. .Fruit follicular. 

2 . Of or pertaining to a Ibllicle or follicles. 

1877 CouES FurAnim. i. 14 An enormous reservoir, .con- 
taining a considerable quantity of the follicular product. 

b. Path. Of a disease; Affecting the tollicles 
of a particular organ. 

1839 J. Tomes Denial Surg. 508 Follicular stomatitis. 
1877 Roberts Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) I. 299 Follicular 
pharyngitis is often a.ssociated with stomach-disorders. 

3 . In etymol. sense : Of or pertaining to bellows ; 
performed by means of bellows, nonce-use. 

1676 Shadwell Virtuoso ji. Wks. 1720 I. 343 An animal 
may be preserved without respiration . . by follicular im- 
pulsion of air. 

Folliculated (fpli*ki?n^fited), ppl. a. Also 
folliculate {Cent. Diet.). [&s it L *fo/llculate vh. 
(£ Folliculb + -ate) -f- -ed k] 

1 . Anat. siXid ..St?/. Provided with a follicle or 
follicles. 

177s Ash, Folliculated (adj. in botany) having seed 
vessels. 1787 Hunter in Phil. Trans. LXXVII.^ 418 
Ending below the thyroid, which is folliculated on its inner 
surface. 1839 47 Todd Cy<r/. Anat, HI. 572/1 The integu- 
ments, .are. .hignly folliculated. 

2 . Entom. Contained in a follicle or cocoon. 
1836-8 W. Clark Van der Hoeven's ZooL 1 . 404 Pupa 

smooth, in some folliculated. 

FoiliCTlle (f^’likifd). Variant of F'^llicle. 

X774 Goldsm. Pid. n. ii. 37 The folHcules, or the 

membrane covering the eggs contained in the ovary. 1848 
Lindley Introd. Bot. (ed. 4) Jl. 19 The fruit of these plants 
is better understood to be a union of several follicules 
within a single flower. 

t roliiCTlli-ferOllS, Ohsr-^ [i.L follicul- 
us + -(i)PERous.] Bearing a follicle or follicles. 

X693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 621 Two sorts of Folliculiferous 
Willows from Barbados. 

Folliculitis (ff^likiwbi'tisL Path. [f. 'L.folli- 
cul-us Follicle + -itis.] Inflammation of a 
follicle or follicles. 

i860 Fowler Med. Voc., Folliculitis, follicular inflamma- 
tion. 1874 Van Buren Dis. Genit. Org. 77 Folliculitis 
sometimes appears along the ui-ethra. 

Folliculose (ffjli'kiwlj’u's), a. [ad. L follictdds- 
tis, f joliiculus'. see Follicle and -ose.] a. Full 
of or containing follicles ; b. Of the nature or ap- 
pearance of a follicle. 

x8o2 Hoofer Quincy's Lex. -Med., Folliculose gland, one 
of the most simple species of gland, consisting merely of 
a hollow vascular membrane or follicle and an excretory 
duct. 18.. Bull. 111 . State Laboratory Nat. Hist. II. 
30 (Cent. Diet.) Antheridia in folliculose bodies on the sur- 
face of separate thalli. 


FOLIiIOITLOUS. 


EOLIiOW. 


rolliculous (f^jli'kk/las), \{. "L, foIHctit-m 
+ -ousJ =prec. 

xSaS Stark Elem. Nat. Hist I- xo Other membranes are 
called mucous or folliculous, because they secrete a viscid 
fluid. s8S4 Syd. Soc. Lgx.^ Folliculom^ having, or con- 
sisting of, follicles. Same as Follicnlar. 

t Po'Uifiilf Obs. Also 6 foliful, [f. Folly 
+-FOL.] Full of folly or foolishness, 

IS49 Compl. Scot xv. 87*: Foliful alfectionis vil be ther 
auM confusione quhen god^ pleysis, 1683 E. Hooker 
Pref. Ep. Pordagds O vain, wild, pittifull, 

foUifull, vile man I a 1763 Shenstone Ess. Wks. (1764) II. 

279 The common people call wit, mirth ; and fancy, folly; 
fanciful and folliful, they use indiscriminately. 

t Fo'ilily, Obs. Forms: 3-5 folili, 4-6 
folyly, 4“7 folily, (4 foleli), 4-5 folilic]i(e, 4 
folylich©, 5 folilyolie, 6 folUUo. [ME. foliliche, 
tfoli, Folly a. foolish + die he -ly 2.] Foolishly. 

a 1300 Cnrsor M. 23326 (Gott.) J?tii F® sorfuller sal be pat 
losen folili has hat le. 1393 Langl. P. PL C. xvii. 234 To 
teche.-how hat folke folyliche here fif wittes myspenden. 
c 1449 Pecock Repr. ii. vi. 171 Thei wolen seie sturdili and 
folili. 1535 Stewart Cron, Scot 1 . 600 To guhome the 
Britis follilie gaif /eild. 1598 Stow Surv. xxviii. U603) 243 
From loosing of time follilie in lust, 
b. Lewdly, un chastely. 

13, . [see Felter v. 3 b], C1386 Chaucer Merck. T . iS 9 » 

I have my body folily dispended. 

Follow (fp'ltfu), sb, [f. next verb.] 

1. The action of the verb Follow. 

1870 Hardy & Ware Mod. Hoyle., Dominoes 93 It is 
sometimes an advantage to hold heavy dominoes, as they 
not unfrequently enable you to obtain what is called a good 
‘ follow 1889 Spectator q Nov. 635/1 And hark ! the view* 
hollo ! 'Tis Mack in full follow. ^ 

2 . Billiards. A stroke which causes the player s 
ball to roll on after the object- ball which it has set 
in motion. Called also folltm- stroke., 2.xi^ folloiving 
stroke. Also, the impulse given to the ball by such 
a stroke, 

1873 Bennett & Cavendish Billiards 371 The reason for 
playing with side is, that, when the balls are so close, sufficient 
‘follow’ cannot be got on. x88i H. W. Collender Mod, 
Billiards 38 The Follow-Stroke. Ibid. 39 The ‘ follow ’ can 
also be executed with the cue delivered as far as one-fourth 
below centre. ^ , 

3 . Follow on. Cricket. The act of ‘following 
on * (see Follow v . 19 d) ; also applied to the 
innings itself. Also simply follotv. 

x88i Standard 14 June 3/8 A ‘ follow on* was necessary. 
1884 Lillywhiie's Cricket Ann. 60 With the follow saved 
there was no chance of completion of the game. 189a Sat. 
Rev. 9 July 33/t In the follow on things altered very much. 

Follow (f^'*l<?a), 2;. Forms; a. 1-2 folsian, 3-3 
fol5ie(n, (,fol3bi), fole5e(n, (fole5i), 3 folien, 
folhen, 2-4 fol5©(n, (3 Orm. foll^lienn, 4 south. 
tiol5e(n, uol5y), 3-5 folew(en, (3 south, uolewen, 

4 foll©w(e), folwe(n, (4 follwe(2i), folu(n, folu- 
w(en, (3 south, uolnwen), 4-6 folow(e, foloe, 
(5 folaw(e, folo^e, foloyn, 4-6 fowlow(e, 6 
foolow(e), 6 Sc. fallow, 4-7 followe, 4- follow. 
$. 1-2 fylsan, fylisan, fylsian, fylian, 2-3 
fulien, (3 south, pa. t. vulede), 3-4 fulti(n, fil- 
5©(n, fili^Cen, filyli(en, filiyh(©n, felu(n, 4-5 
filow, fylow, felow, 5 filoe. [The two OE. 
ty^t^fohian (p- stem) and fylian {^jo- stem), are, 
as is usual in similar pairs of conjugational variants, 
representatives of an OTeut. vb. of the -ijan class ; 
cf. OFris. folgia^ folia, fulia, iyS. folgbn 
volgen\ QiBSS. folg^n (MHG. mod.Ger. 

folgen\ CM. fylgj a (fPz.. f digs, ^m. fdlja)\ not 
recorded in Goth. Beside these forms, several of 
the Teut. langs. have synonymous and phonetically 
resembling words which are compounds of Gang 
and Go vbs.\ OE. \x2cs, fulgangan, ^2L.\. ful-iode 
(from serving as pa. t. oi gdri) =^0%. fulgan-^ 
gan,CMC^. foUe gdn. The most natural explana- 
tion of these parallel forms is that the apparently 
simple vb. was originally a compound or a phrasal 
combination. The first element occurs in OE. 
fylstan. fullkstan, OKG. folleisten to help, succour, 
minister to (cf. Goth, laistjan to follow), OHG. 
follaziohan to assist, support (= OE. * full eon, 
whence fultiam, fultum assistance), Goth, fulla- 
fahjan to worship, serve, minister to the needs of. 
In these cases the prefix seems to add to the sense 
of the simple vbs. the notion of doing something 
by way of service to another (so that sense 3 of the 
present vb. is probably nearest to the original 
meaning). It is on formal grounds probable that 
the prefix is identical with Full ; its function in 
the above-cited instances is perh, due to the cir- 
cumstance that in some vbs. compounded with it 
the primary sense of ‘satisfying’ developed into 
the cognate sense of ‘ ministering to ‘ serving ’.] 
I. trans. [In OE. and early ME. the object is 
usually in the dative case.] 

1 . To go or come after (a person or other object 
in motion) ; to move behind in the same direction. 

cxooo Ags. Gosp, John x. 27 Mine sceap gehyra]? mine 
stefne, and hig folgiak me. c xaoo Ormin t2768 He fand ta 
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Filippe & sejjde hu55s till bimm * foUh me. c i*«o Besiia'^ 

757 Ilk der oe him hexed .. fole3e& him up' one ^ wold. 
421300 Cursor M. xsxgs (Cott.) FoUis forth xa.’z.xx 

Right in to be bi. c 1386^ Chaucer MitteFs T. 74 As any 
kyde or calf folwynge his dame, a 1533 Ld. ^i^ers 
Hnon xlvii. 159 They went all together and foolowed Huon 
as preuely as they coude. 1598 Shaks. Merry in. 11. 6, 

I had rather (forsooth) go before you like a man, then follow 
him like a dwarfe. X667 Milton P. L. i. 238 Him followed 
his next Mate. x8so Prescott Pent II. 200 The remainder 
of his forces when mustered were to follow him. Geo. 

Euot Romola m. xxi, It was plain that he had followed 
her, and had been waiting for her. 

b. To go forward along (a path), to keep m (a 
track) as one goes. lit. mAfg. 

a X300 Cursor M. 4575 iCott. s, I folud siben, me-thoght, 
a sti Vntil a feild. x%..E.E. Atlit A A. 127 « 

I folsed b®s® floty valez. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. ir. 2018 
Ariadne, That.. The same weye he may returne anon, 
Folwynge alwey the thred as he hath come. * 54 ® Hall 
Chron., Rich. Ill (an. 3V 50 Pleiyng the parte of a good 
blood hounde, [he] foloed the tract of r flier.. by ^ sent. 

X667 Milton P. L. ii. 1025 Sin and Death atnaJA i? ouowing 
his track. 17H Steele Spect No. 79 1*3 , 1 am Young, and 
very much inclined to follow the Paths of Innocence. 1825 
in CoBBETT Rjtr. Rides (1885) II-. 2 S» J was resolved . . 
not to follow the turnpike road one single inch former. X874 
E. D. Smith tr. OehlePs O. T. TheoL I. § 43 * *51 Old Testa* 

ment angelology follows the opposite path. 

C. phr. I'o follow the drum \ to be a soldier. 

To follow the hounds i to keep up behind them in 
the chase ; to hunt with hounds, Bollcnu ?ny 
leaden a game in which each player must do 
what the leader does, or pay forfeit ; aUojf^. To 
follow one's nose ; to go straight on (without 
reflexion or preconceived plan). To follow the 
plough : said of the ploughman. 

1630 B. Discollitninhim 19 I’le follow Providence, or my 
Nose, as well as I can. *674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat, v. 
(16861 2 Without its Assistance in Dieting and Exercise, no 
Horse can follow the Hounds . . without hazarding. x(^z 
Boyle Lect. ii. 34 The main Maxim of his 
Philosophy was, To trust to his Senses, and follow his 
Nose. 173a Berkeley Alcipkr. 1. § i While he. .follows 
the plough, or looks after his flocks. 1785 Burns Jolty 
Beggars, ‘ I aw a son of Mars \ As when I us*d in scarlet 
to follow the drum. xSga WoRpsw. Resol. <5- Independence 
vii, Following [ed. i (1807) behind] his plough, along the 
mountain-side. 1835 Marryatt Jac. Faitlif. xxxviii, One 
amusement . .was a favourite one of the captain’s as it made 
the men smart. It is called ‘Follow my leader \ x^8 
Thackeray Virgin, xvi. It was time to follow the hounds. 
X895 Tablet 14 Sept. 408 Englishmen are the last people in 
the world to play a blind game of foUow-myleader. 

2 . fig. To come after in sequence or series, in 
order of time, etc. ; to succeed. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4599 (Gdtt.) Seuen 5ere hunger grett 
pat ober neist sal be foluand pat neuer was suilk bifor in 
land. 1659 B. Harris ParivaVs Iron Age 241 One mis- 
fortune folfowes another. X667 Milton P. L. xii. 335 Such 
follow him, as shall be registerd. Part good, part bad, of bad 
the longer scrowle, xyaS Pope Dune, ni. 321 Sign.s fol- 
lowing signs lead on the mighty year I x8o» Ld. Eldon m 
Vesey’s Rep. VII. 81 This case was followed by The Att.- 
Gen, V. Doyley. cx8x7 Hogg Tales 4* Sk. V. 350 Punish- 
ment must follow conviction, not antecede it. x 8 < 5 o Tyndall 
Glac. 1. viL 51 Transverse ridges which, follow each other in 
succession. 

f b. To be second or inferior to. Obs. 
x63a Massinger & Field Fatal Dowry u. ii, Her educa- 
tion Follows not any. 

c. To come after or succeed as a consequence 
or effect ; to result from. (Cf. sense 4.) 

1593 Shaks. Lucr. 357 Misty night Covers the shame that ] 
follows sweet delight. 4»i6i6 Beaum. & 7 hterry 4 

Theod. I. ii, A duty well discharg’d is never follow'd By sad 
repentance. 1842 Tennyson Morte d'Arth. 92 What good 
should follow this, if this were done? What harm, undone ? 

3 . To go after or along with (a person) as an 
attendant or companion ; to accompany, serve, or 
attend upon. 

O. E. Chron. an. 755 pa cusedon hie b»t • • hie nsefre his 
banan folsian noldon. <r 050 Lindisf. Gosp. Mark v. 3^ Ne 
leort senisne monno to fyisenne bine, c 117S Lamb. Horn, 
iSi Monie kunnes men foleseden ure drihten ine bisse hue. 
c 1205 Lay. 95 Of kunne & of folke pe fulede pan duke, a X300 
Cursor M. 15339 (Cott.) Yee haf me folud hider-to. C1385 
Chaucer L. G. W. 894 Tkishe, I wol the folwen ded 
and I wol be Felaw and cause eke of thy deth, quod she. 
c 1450 St Cuthbert (Surtees) 6338 A seruand folowand his 
lorde. 1591 Shaks. Two Gentl. \. i. 94 Thou for wages fol- 
lowest thy master. x6xi Bible 1 Sam. xvii. 13 And the 
three eldest sonnes of lesse went, and followed Saul to the 
battell. 1^5 S. C. Hall Whiteboy vi. 51 The rheumatic. . 
creature who had ‘followed ’ the family for more than forty 
years. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) L 37 You may depend on 
my following and not deserting him. 

To go after as an admirer, auditor, or the 

like. 

x6o2 Shaks. Ham. ii. ii. 349 Do they hold the same esti- 
mation they did when I was in the city ? Are they so 
followed? 1756 Mrs. F. Brooke Old Maid’^o. 22 F 3 , 1 went 
..with a friend, to hear one, of the most followed and 
admired of them all [preachers]. Ibid, O ! he is . . a charming 
man !. .thank God I have followed him these twenty years. 
Ck. fig. To accompany, attend upon, ‘go with’; 
to be a (necessary) concomitant or accompaniment 
to ; to be consequent upon, 
c xoooAgs. Ps. IvQ], 4 Daet minre sprsece sped folgie. c *205 
Lay. 1002 Waelde heom seal fallen, a 1300 E, E. Psalter 
xxii[i]. 6 And filigh me sal pi mercy, c 14S® tr. De Imitatione 
n. vi. 46 Sorwe foluip euer pe glory of pe worlde. *526 
Tindale I Cor. x. 13 There hath no temptacion taken you 
but soche as foloweth the, nature of man. 1599 Shaks* 


Men. V, V. ii. 297 The liberty that follows our places. i6ix 
Bible Ps. xxiii, 6 Surely goodnes and mercie' shall followe 
me all the daies of my life. 1667 Milton P. it. 25 The 
happier state In Heav'n, which follows dignity. 1859 
Jephson Brittany vi. 74 Under the feudal system,' the title 
follows the land. x868 Morris Earthly Par. I. 6x0 (Pygma- 
lion) See&t thou how tears still follow earthly bliss? 1885 
Law Rep. sg Ch. Div. 283 The right to a grant of ad- 
ministration follows the right to the property. 

5 . To go in pursuit of, try to overtake or come 
up with ; to pursue, chase. 

Beo^oulf (Gr.) [He] folTode feorh^eniSlan. . <* i|oo 
E. E. Psalter xvi;[i]. 38 , 1 sal filghe mi faas, and um-lap pa. 
a x34oHampole Psalter v\\. i Make me safe of all foiouand 
me. i:i4oo Maundev. (Roxb.' iv. 12 pe dragoiin folowed 
and tuke pe knyght. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI (an. 6) 

105 The Englishemen folowed theim so faste, in killyng 
and takyng of their enemies. 1690 Dryden Don Sebast 
I. i, 'Twas indeed the place To seek Sebastian : through 
a track of Death I follow’d him. 1783 Cowper JS/rVrt/A on 
Hare 2 Here lies, whom hound did ne’er pursue, Nor swifter 
greyhound follow. 

b. fig. To pursue like an enemy. Also, t ^ visit 

(a person) (affliction, etc.). 

a X310 in Wright’s Lyric P. xv. 48 E vel ant elde, ant other 
wo, foleweth me so faste. c 1350 Will. Palertte 436 A fers 
feintise folwes me oft, & t^es me so tenefuUy. 1606 
Shaks. Ant t<f Cl. v. i. 36 O Antony ! I haue followd thee 
to this. 1607 — Cor. iv. v. 104 Since I haue euer followed thee 
with hate. 1671 Lady M. Bertie in 12th Rep. Hist MSS. 
Comm. App. v. 22 Wee play sometimes at trante a courante 
where my old ill lucke follows mce to loose my money. 
1688 Bunyan Jemis. Sinn. Saved (1689) 155 Art thou fol- 
lowed with affiiction. 

c. Sc. ‘To pursue at law^ (Jam.), prosecute. 
Also absol. 

X425 Sc. Acts Jos. I (1814) 9 The party scathit sail folowe, 
and the party trespassande sail defende, eftir the cours of the 
auld lawis of the realme. X466 A ct A udit (183^) 5/2 [ He] 
comperit nouther be himself nor his procuraturis to folow 
thaim. «... 

t d. To visit (an offence, an offender) with 
punishment. Obs. 

1579-80 North Plutarch 19 iXh-eseus) There was no man 
at that time that dyd followe or pursue his death. 1593 
Bilson Goxd. Christ's Ch. 295 Were you but once or twise 
well followed for other mens faultes, you woulde sooiie waxe 
weary of this generall and confused execution. 

Q. fig. To pursue (an object of desire) ; to en- 
deavour to reach or attain to ; to strive after, try 
to gain or compass, aim at. 

rt 1300 Cursor M. 23868 (G6tt.) In eldrin men vr mermr 
[we] max se quat forto fulv, quat forto fl.e. CX400 ApoL 
Loll. 33 Dekunis to be chast, not. .fowlowing fowle w^mn- 
ing. *539 Bible (Great) Heh. xii. 14 Folowe peace wyth 
all men. 1549 Latimer y^d Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 97 He 
folowed gyftes, as fast as he that folowed the puddynge. 
*754 Chatham Lett. Nephew iv. 24 To follow what they 
are pleased to call pleasure. 1842 Tennyson Ulysses 31 
Yearning in desire To follow knowledge like a sinking star. 
1859 — Vivien 474, I follow fame, 

fb. To pursue (an affair) to its conclusion or 
accomplishment ; to follow up, prosecute ; to 
enforce (law). Also const, an, upon j against ip. 
person). Obs. 

axygj Surrey Aeneid 11. 118 Ne could I fool refrein my 
tong from thretes . . to folowe my reuenge. c IS^S Browns 
Afisw. Cartwright We should© first followe the Lawe on 
them, to thrust them out of the sheepefolde. ^ 1595 Daniel 
Civ, Wars iv. Ixxxiii, Whereas the matter is so followed 
That he conuented is ere he could tell He was in danger. 
1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, i. i. 21 O, such a day, So fought, 
so followed and so fairly won. x6o8 D. T. Ess. Pol. «$• Mor. 
28 For that he did egerly follow the extreamitie of law 
against a certaine friende of his. 1653 Holcroft Procopius, 
Vandal Wars n. xi. 43 Belisarius followed no execution, 
thinking it enough with so small an Army to beat the 
enemy, and send him going. *693 Hum. Town i. 30 Giving his 
Lawyer double Fees, that his Cause may be well followed. 

7 . fig. (Cf. sense 3). To treat or take (a person) 
as a guide, leader, or master; to accept the 
authority or example of, obey the dictates or 
guidance of; to adhere to, espouse the opinions, 
side, or cause of. Also, to follow a person's steps. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xvi. *3 He anum fol7;a)? and oSerne 
forhojah. c laoo P'ices ^ Virtues (r888) 27 Dat tu ne fobih 
none dwelmenn, tSe muchel misleueS. cxzyt Hali Meid. 
15 He seS h© folhen hire treoden. c 1374 Chaucer Anel. 4 “ 
Arc. 21 First followe I Stace, and after him Corinne, <ri38o 
Wyclif Wks.iiBSo) 381 pat ^e filow pe steppis ofhym pat 
did no synne. t:x449 Pecock 248 The sympler partie 

of hem folewiden the worthier and the more wijs partie, 
1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W, de W. 1531) i b, Which doctours I 
folowe most communly in this poore treatyse. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. VI{zxx. 34)169 Favoryng and folowyng the part 
of kyng Hen^. 1548^ (Mar.) Bk. Com. PrayerQSiS&ct i8th 
Sund. after Trinity, With pure harte and mynde to folowe 
thee the onelye God. 1666 Dryden Let to Sir R. Howard 
10 Nov. Wks. (Globe) 41 Virgil, .has been my master in this 
poem : I have followed him everywhere. 1706 Atterbury 
Serm. x Cor. xv. 19 (1723) II. 7 They [Beasts] follow Nature, 
in their Desires and Fruitions, carding them no farther than 
she directs. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. iv. § 16 We profess to 
follow reason wherever it leads. 1851 Ruskin Mod. Pamt 
II. III. II. V. § 15 The sacred painters must not be followed 
in their frankness of unshadowed colour, unless we can also 
follow them in its clearness. 

8. To conform to, comply with, obey, act upon 
or in accordance with (advice, command, teaching, 
example, fashion, etc.) ; to take as a rule or model, 
act up to, ‘ walk after ’. 

a 1000 Elene 929 (Gr.) He forlseteS lare pine & manpeawum 
minum folgap. ciaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 185 Wule nu panne 
folej seinte andreues falre forhisne. <2x340 Hampolb 
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Psmlfer x:& j6 As hundes folus ]7er custom in berlcyng 
Sc bitynge. a X450 C<W4 Mysi. 11841} 268 5yf 3e woie folwe 
myn intent. 1548 -^ (Mar.) £&. Ccum* Prayer Collect 
Sunday bef. Easter, That all mankynde shoulde folowe the 
example of his greate humilitie. 1611 Bible z Sam. xvii. 
23 Hiscounsell was not followed. 1671 Milton P. M. i. 
,483 Most men admire V irtue, w'ho follow not her lore. 1693 
Locke § Bg ^^ 6 gg^ 141 ;IU Patterns are sure to be 

Mlow’d more than good Rules. * 71 ^ De FoK Crmee <1840) 
xi. 239 Our men . . followed their orders. 1771 ^nnius 
Lett xlviii. 252, I .. think that the precedent ought to he 
followed immediately. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, 1 . 446 
Had his advice been followed, the laws would have been 
strictly observed. 1871 Mobley Voltaire s Voltaire. . 
did not always refuse to follow an adver^ry’s bad example. 

'% intr. const. t 0 , rare (perh. an involuntary 
anacoluthon). 

1533 L». Berness From. L ccccxli. 777 To the which© 
counsayle they were gladde to folowe. 

fb. To conform to in likeness, resemble, take 
After j to imitate or copy. Obs. 

C1386 Chaucer ClerEs T. 1133 Folweth Ekko, that 
holdeth no silence. C1400 JOesir, Troy 8723 The body of 
this hold, )?at barely is ded, Most follow by fourme the 
foeeltie of man : Hit may not long vpon loft ly vncoruppit. 
1483 Catk. AngL 137/1 To Folowe y® fader in maner.s, 
patrissare. 1597 Hooker Eccl, PoL v, xxviii. § i We had 
leather follow the perfections of them whom we like not, than 
in defect.^ resemble them whom we love. 1615 T. Adams 
Spirit, Piavig, 41 Glasse among stones is as a foole^ amongst 
men : for it followes precious stones in colour, not in virtue, 
1674 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 11 . 281 Mrs. Betty her 
daughter follows her. 

9. To walk in, pursue, practise (a way of life, 
habit, method of acting) ; to engage in, occupy 
oneself with, addict or apply oneself to ; esp. to 
practise (a calling or profession) for a livelihood. 
T 0 follow the sea: to practise the calling of a 
sailor. 

971 Blickt Horn. 25 psi men h® byssum uncystum fylgab. 
e 1175 Lamh, Horn, rig Monie pewas . . ledaS to de^e on ende 
pa pe heora duseliche folgiaS. c 1400 Cato's Morals 63 in 
Cursor M, 1670 Quat werk )>ou folow salLe. i<Soi Shak.s. 
TweL N, I. Ui. 99 O, had I but followed the arts ! x6i8 
Rolfe in Capt Smith's Wks, (1819) II. 37 Euery man 
followed his building and planting, ids* Lilly 0 <a:j. / (1774) 
X77 While he was young, he followed his book seriously. 
S709 Steele & Swift Tatler No. 68 p 4 When I was young 
enough to follow the Sports of the Field. x8oo Colquhoun 
Cofnm. Thames Pref., Those, .who follow Nautical Pursuits?. 
x86(j. D, G. Mitchell Sev, Stor, 269 He followed the pro- 
fession of an artist. 1M3 Stevenson Treas, Isl, ii. x, Mr.Tre- 
lawney had followed the seas. 1883 U. S. Grant Personal 
Mem. 1 . xxi. 288 Who-se occupation had been following the 
river in various capacities, from captain down to deck hand. 
10 . To watch the progress or course of (an object 
In motion). 

1697 Bryden VI. 643 [He] follow’d with his Eyes 

the flitting Shade. 18x9 Byron ’fnan i. clx,_ With prying 
snub-nose and small eyes he stood Following Antonia’s 
motions here and there. 

11. To trace or attend to the course or sequence 
of; to keep up with (an argument, train of thought, 
etc.) so as to grasp its sequence and meaning; 
also, to keep up with and understand (a person) as 
he reasons or recounts. 

1697 Dryden Virg, Georg, iv. 408 An ancient Legend 
I prepare to sing. And upward follow Fame’s immortal 
Spring. z866 L. Carroll Alice in Wonderld. ix, I think 
I should understand that better if I had it written down; 
but I can’t quite follow it as you say it. 1873 Jowett 
Plato fed. 2) I. 64, I do not quite follow you, he said. Jiid. 

V. 12 The argument is too difficult for them to follow. 

12. Meek. a. To go over the contour of (a piece 
of turned work with a tool), b. Of a piece of 
machinery: To receive its motion from, be a 
‘follower* to (another piece). 

*703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 213 They smoothen the work 
with the Edge, .of a broken Knife, .by following the Work 
with it : That is, holding the basil’d Edge of the Knife close 
against the Work while it comes about. X851 L. D. B. 
Gordon in AH Jml. Illust Mag, ii. **/i The act of giving 
motion to a piece is termed driving it, and that of receiving 
motion from a piece is termed following it. 

13. To follow suit ; see Suit sb. 

II. Intransitive uses. 

14. To go or come after a person or thing in 
motion ; to move behind some object ; also, to go 
as a person’s attendant or companion. Const., 
after ^ f •\'to. Also ft^. Cf. i. 

c 1350 Gen. Ex. 3272 Egipcienes woren in twired wen 
queSer he sulden foljen or flen. ^1340 Cursor M. 11435 
rfrin.) pei follewed on pe sterre beme Til Jyei coom to 
Icrusalem.^ Ibid. 19374 (Trin.) As bifore hem wrou^t he pe 
wey So aftir him fa^e folewed pey. c X400 Rom. Rose 6342 
And with me folwith my loteby. To done me solas and 
company. C1475 Rauf Coil%ear 421 He followit to him 
haistely . . For to bring him to the king. 1313 More RieJu 
HI (1641) 21Q After whom folowed the King with his 
Crowne and Scepter, Shaks. Sonn. xli. 4 For still 

temptation follows where thou art. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg, IV. 700 He first, and close behind him follow’d she. 
*848 R. I. WiLBERFORCE Incomai. Our Lord xiv. (1852) 
^or The Philosopher of Konigsberg following in a measure 
in Plato's steps. 1874 Green ShoH Hist, ii. § 6. 89 Gilbert 
was one of the Norman strangers who followed in the wake 
of the Conqueror. 

15. To come (next) after something else in order 
or sequence. As follows: a prefatory formula 
used to introduce a statement, enumeration,, or the 
like. Cf. a. 
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The const, in as follows is impers,, and the verb should 
always be used in the sing.; for the incorrect pi. see quots. 
1776, ^797. 

c 1300 Cursor M. 19135 (Edin.) pe toper dai pat folwid 
neste. c 1380 Wychf Sel. Wks. HI. 107 pe secunde part. . 
foiwep in ^.se wordes, 1426 in Surtees Alisc. 11890) 9 Was 
done afterwarde al.s her fast folowys. i486 Ek. St. Albans 
D iij. Now foloys the naamys of all maner of hawkys. 1548 
Hall Ckron., Edw. /Fian. 23) 247 He openly .sayde as 
foloweth. 1607 Topsell Four-f Beast 229 Vegetius 
having commended the Persian Horses saith, that the 
Armenians and Sapharens do follow next. 1711 Addison 
Sped. No. 58 F 6 The Subject of it (as in the rest of the 
Poems which follow). 1776 G, Campbell Rhetoric I. n. iv. 
495 Analogy as well as usage favour this mode of expres- 
sion : ‘The conditions of the agreernent eesfollo 7 vsl and not 
as folltno. A few late writers have inconsiderately adopted 
this last form through a mistake of the construction. 1797 
Godwin Engitirern. xii. § 1.374 1 'he reasons that dissuade 
us., are as follow. 1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. 
Life (1 826) II. iv. Beat what follows if you can. 1843 Mill 
Logic 1. iin § 7 There are philosophers who have argued as 
follows. 

b, To happen or occur after something else ; to 
come next as an event ; to ensue. 

C1400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 120 If pe crampe folowe it is 
deedly. a 1333 Ld. Berners Hmn Ixxxii. 254 It shall not 
folow after thy counsell. 1548 Hall Chron,.^ Hen. VI (an. 
5) 103 b, The Castle was almoste undermined, so that 
yeldyng must folowe. 1611 Bible Exod. xxi. 22 If men 
.sD’iue, and hurt a woman with child, so that her fruit depart 
from her, and yet no mischiefe follow. 1667 Milton P. L. 11. 
206 When those who at the Spear are bold And vent’rous, if 
that fail them, shrink and fear What yet they know must 
follow. 1688 J. Smith Baroscope 65 If Fair Weather follows 
immediately upon the Mercury’s Rising. 1839 Y eowell A nc. 
Brit. Ck, iii. (1847) 28 That the martyrdom of this blessed 
apostle followed very shortly after the writing of this Epistle. 

16. To result (as an effect from a cause, an infer- 
ence from premisses) ; to be, or occur as, a conse- 
quent. Const, front (i* of). Often impers. with 
a clause, it follows {that) . . . Cf. 2 c. 

a 1300 Cursor M. (Gott.) 2892 Fleis pat sine ouer al pis 
erde, pe wreche pat foluis haue 5© herd, c 1386 Chaucer 
Melib. r 110 And though that Salomon seith, 'I’hat he ne 
fond never womman good, it folweth nat thei fore that alle 
wommen ben wikke. c 1449 Pecock Kepr. 11. i. 132 If this 
be trewe, thanne. .it muste nedis folewe that [etc.]. 1624 

W. Simons in Capt. Smith's Wks. (iBjg) 1 . 166 In a short 
time it followed, that could not be had for a pound of 
Copper, which before was sould vs for an ounce, 1678 
Dryden Limberkam i. Wks. 1883 Vh ^7 what followed 
of this dumb interview? 1698 Keill Exam. Th. Earth 
(1734) 55 These are the effects which . . would necessarily 
follow from the position of the Earths axis. 1731 Jortin 
Serm. (1771) II. iii. 44 Though we have received a com- 
mand to pray for our enemies, it follows not thence we 
may not wage war with them. 184^ Mill Logic n. i. § i 
We say of a fact or statement, that it is proved, when we 
believe its truth by reason of some other fact or statement 
from which it is said to follow. 

17. To go in chase or pursuit. Const, afur^ 

■f upon. Khoftg. of things. Cf. 5. 

c Gen, ^ Ex. 1751 He toe and wente and fblwede on, 
And oho5t in mod lacob to slon. ^1400 Destr. 10459 
Theire fos on horn folowet. c 1420 Anturs of Art h. v, The 
king blue a rechase, Folut fast on the trase, 1333 Cover- 
dale Prov. xiii. 21 Myschefe foloweth vpon synners. 1611 
Bible Gen. xliv. 4 Vp, follow after the men. 1623 Bingham 
Xettophon 115 They dare and will be readie to follow vpon 
vs, if we retire. 

b. 7o follow after ; to strive to reach, gain, or 
compass. Cf. 6. 

X362 Langl. P, PI, A. X. 189 pau5 pei don hem to don- 
mo we . .To foie wen aftur pe Flucchen, fecche pei hit neuere. 
x6ii Bible Ps. cxix. 130 They draw nigh that follow after 
mischiefe. i88x Bible (R.V.) Heh, xii. 14 Follow after 
peace with all men. 

fc. ?Totend/<?. Obs. 

c X47S Rauf Coil^ar yeP) Thow fand me fechand nathing 
that followit to feid. 

tl8. Of a person : To proceed with, or continue 
doings something begun. Cf. 6 b. Obs. 

ax300 Cursor M. 12197 (Cott.) Ihesus pan folud on his 
Speke. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 182 Having thus 
described the parts of a Common Lathe, I shall now follow 
with their other Tools also, 

III. In combination with adverbs. 

Follow home. See Home acb. 

19. Follow on. a. intr. To go on in the same 
direction as an object which is moving in front ; to 
continue following. 

c x23o [see 17], 1884 W. CooK BilUards 9 A following 
stroke is when you cause your ball to follow on after the 
ball it strikes. 

To go on or continue perseveringly {to do 
something). Obs. 

1611 Bible Hos. vL 3 Then shal we know, If we follow on 
to know the Lord. 

e. trans. =followuph. 

1632 Wadsworth tr. Sandoval's Civ. Wars Spain 363 If, 
after the taking of Torrelobaton, hee had followed on his 
victorie. 

d. intr. Of a side at Cricket ; To go in again at 
once after completing the first innings, in con- 
sequence of having made a prescribed number of 
runs less than their opponents in the first innings. 

1882 Standard 9 Aug. 3/S They consequently had to 
* follow on 1891 Leeds Mercury 2 May 6/4 Being left in 
a minority of 93 they had to follow on. 

20. Follow out. trans. To pursue to a con- 
clusion; to bring to a completion or final issue. 


1762 Ld. Kames Elem. Crit, I. i. 36 Avarice having got 
possession of his mind, he follows oiit that theme to the end, 
1884 Church Bacon 22 While he wa.s following out the 
great ideas which were to be the bask of his philosophy. 

21; Tollow u'p. .trans. a. To go after or pursue 
closely ; to keep steadily in the track , Of pursuit of. 

1847 Tennyson Princ. 1 203 We follow’d up the river as 
we rode. Ibid. iv. 446 It becomes no man to nurse despair, 
But.. To follow up the worthiest till he die. 1888 Times 
j6 Oct. io/s The Forest bylaws . . make no provision for 
wounded deer being followed up. 

b. To prosecute with energy (an affair already 
in progress) ; to reinforce by further vigoroits action 
or fresh support 

1794 Paley Evid. n. ix. (1817) 216 It comes next to be 
considered how far these accounts are confirmed or followed 
up by other evidence. 1853 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 354 
'1‘he blow was .speedily followed up, 1867 Smilf.s Htiguenois 
Eng. ix. (1880! 143 Louis was not .slow to follow up this 
intimation with measures of a more positive kind. xSyS 
Bosw. Smith Carthage 08 The Romans followed up their 
success by an attack on Olbia. 

absol. x8S4 Dickens Hard T. i. ii, He would go in and 
damage any subject whatever with his right, follow up with 
his left [etc.]. 

FoHow, obs. form of Fellow. 

Pollowahle (fp-li7«iab’l), a. [f. prec. + -able.] 
That may or can be followed. 

1548 Gest Pr. Masse 136 We ought to . . embrace hys 
doyinges as followable and beleveable. 1611 Cotgr., 
Imiiable, imitable, followable. _ 1830 N. S. Wheaton 
frnl. 199 A niistake which is followable by instant 
degradation. 1888 Dublin Rev '. Jan. 219 The Church has 
. . declared . . his system of morals . . Jo be void of error, and 
followable as a sure guide by any priest. 

Follower (ff?*l£>ui 3 i). [OE. foliere, f. as prec. 

4-EHk] 

1. One who follows (in the literal sense). 

1697 Dryden P'irg. Georg, iii. 174 Clouds of Sand arise; 
Spurn’d, and cast backward on the Follower’s Eyes. 1807 
Hutton Course Math. II. 57 All the iq arrows are taken 
by one of them, who goe.s foremost, and is called the leader ; 
the other being called the follower, for di.stinction’s sake. 

b. Something that comes after or succeeds some- 
thing else. 

£X45o Pecock ipitle) The Folewer to the Donet. is8x 
Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 50 One word so as it were 
begetting another, as., by the former a man shall haue 
a neere gesse to the follower. 1879 Furnivall Rep. E, E. 
T. S. 17 When the Catkolicon is nnisht, what its follower 
shall be can be discusst. 

c. One who follows in order to catch or come 
up with another ; a pursuer. 

1393 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI i. iv. 22 Ah, hark! the fatal 
followers do punsue. 1S98 Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. iii. 

X. (1622) 105 Stealing by dangerous by-wayes [he] beguiled 
his followers. 

2. a. One who follows another as his attendant, 
servant, retainer, or the like. 

<r888 K. iELFRED Boeth. xxix. § t Be 8am cyninge and he 
his folgerum. cxooo Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 180/30 Assecla^ 
foI?;ere. 135^7 Langl. P. PL B. v. 549, I haue ben his 
folwar al bis fifty wyntre. CX440 Prompt Farv. 169/2 
Folware, or serwante folowynge hys mastyr or souereyne, 
pedissequus, 1548 Hall Chron., Edw. /Hian. 21 190 b, 
Certain of his henxmen or folowers wer taken. 1697 Dryden 
Mneidv. 1039 And forc’d vEneas . . To leave his FoilVers 
on a Foreign Coast. 1840 Dickens Bam. Rudge viii, The 
Captain eyed his follower over. 1844 Regul. ^ Ord, Army 
275 All Followers and Retainers of the Camp. 

b. One who follows another in regard to his 
teaching or opinions; an adherent or disciple; 
also one who follows an example, model, rule of 
conduct, etc. 

c 1200 Vices ^ Virtues (1888) 41 5 ® niodi menn, Ses dieules 
foberes. a 1225 Ancr. R. 364 Sikerliche his feoleware mot 
mid pine of his flesche uoluwen his pinen. 1388 Wyclif 
1 Cor. xl I Be 3e my foleweris, as Y am of Crist. C1440 
Promp. Parv. 169/2 Folware, yn manerys, or condycions, 
imitator. £- iS32 Dewes Introci. Fr. in Palsgr, 894 Arte is 
folower of nature. i6ix Bible i Pet. ill. 13 If ye bee 
followers of that which is good, 1710 Berkeley Princ. 
Hum. Knowl. § ii Aristotle and his followers. lySx 
Burke Corr. (1844) II. 437 We, who ought to have taken 
the lead in so noble a work, are but ill followers even of the 
examples which are set to us. *849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
II. 13 It soon became clear that Halifax would have many 
followers. 1891 Speaker 2 May 526/2 To vindicate Horace 
Walpole from the aspersions of Macaulay and his followers. 

c. colloq. A man who courts a maidservant ; esp. 
one who calls at the house to see her. 

1838 Dickens Flich. Nkk, xvi, Five servants kept. No 
man. No followers. 1838 R. S. Surtees Mamma xly. 
202 She granted [the servants] .. every indulgence in 
having their followers. 

1 3. A prosecutor (at law). Cf. Follow v. 5 c. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 28416 (Cott.) Wittnes foluar. 1449 . 5 '^:. 
Acts fas. 7/ (1814) II. 37 He salbe condampnit be the Juge 
in the expensis of the folowar, 

4. Sc. and north, dial. The young of cattle. 

*584 Wills 4 ' Inv. (Surtees i860) II. 105 The beste cowe 
I haue . . with her follower, c 1686 Depredations on Clan 
Campbell (1816) 61, 1 bull, 2 mares and followers. 1829 
Scott Doom of Devorgoil i. i, Three cows, with each her 
follower. 1885 Times (weekly ed.) 16 Oct. 2/3 The crofter 
paying £xo should be able to keep four cows with their 
followers. 

6 . Mech. a. In various kinds of presses : The 
plate or block by which the pressure is applied, 

1676 Worlidge Cyder (1691) 117 The lower end of the 
Toothed Bar must be fixed into a Follower of Wood. x86o> 
AU Year Round No. 51. 19 A proper ‘vat* and ‘ follower* 
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POLTitOH. 


of solid mahogany [for making cheese]. x88z South- 
WARO Prtntm£ 587 The piece [in a screw pres.s] an- 

swering to the platen of a printing press is called the ‘ fol- 
lower*. , . > 

Tb. In a pile-dnving macmne: A ‘ dolly’ or blocTr 
of timber placed between the ram and the head of 
the pile. Also, formerly, fthe movable block and 
^tongs’ by which the ram is lifted and let fall. 

1776 G, Semple Bniiding in Water 36 Fig. 2 is the 
Follower playing in its Grooves .. Fig. 3 .. the Follower 
and Ram, seemingly just ready to engage one another. 
1868 Min, Proc. Inst. Civ. Engineers 'KXVli. 277 The 
piles.. had to be driven with a follovver, which was made of 
very tough oak, and well banded at both ends. 

c. In wheel-work : (see quot, 1805). 

1805 Brewster in Fergttsotfs Lect. 1 , 82 note, In a combina- 
tion of wheels that which is acted upon by the. power., 
is called a leader; and, the other wheel on the same axis 
is called a folldwer. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch ^ Clockm. 
2gx Lantern pinions work very .smoothly as followers though 
they are unsuitable as drivers. 

d. (See qnot.) 

1874 Knight Did. Meek., Fo/I^nver (Steam-engine), the 
cover or plug of a stuffing-box, which re.sts upon and coiu- 
pres-se-s the packing ; a gland. 

■ 6. Stationery. (See quots.') 

1858 SiMMONDS Did. Tra>te, Follovver.. a sheet of parch- 
ment, which is added to the first or indenture, etc. sheet. 
1S88 JhCOBi Printers Foe., Fotiort'ers, the following sheet.s 
after a heading — such as the ordinary plain-ruled paper used 
after the title- head of a long invoice. 

Tollowing {fp'la <ig), vi>l. sk [f. as prec. + 

-ING * .] 

1. The action of the verb Follow, in its various 
uses. Also with advs., as following tip. 

n:i30o Cursor M. 27832 (Cott.) O couaitise . . cums . . fals 
foiuing, fals wittnesing. 143s Mjsvn Fire of Love 66 In 
filoing of vert -w. 1562 ^g Artides No. 9 driginall sinne 

standeth not in the following of Adam. 1649 Drumm. op 
Hawth, Nisi. fas. F. Wks. (1711) 107 That the chace and 
following of hereticks is more necessary than that of infidels. 
sSoi Strutt Sports 4* Past^ t. i. 13 Queen Elizabeth . . 
frequently indulged herself in following of the hounds. 
xSj^S Whitney Life Lang. viiL 143 The following-up of a 
serie.s of acts. 

2 . concr. A body of followers, attendants, re- 
tainers or adherents ; followers collectively. 

<1x450 Miroitr Sahiacioim 1865 Abraham and his fylowing 
discomfit thaym be gods grace. 1695 Blair in Blachnore's 
Hist. Conspir. (1723) 117 He was a Man of great following 
and Interest in his Country, x^is Wodrow Curr. (1843) 
II. 88 He reckons Mar’.s following must decrease. 1816 
Scott Old Mod. xxvL 191 The unfortunate^ Duke of Mon- 
mouth, who had. .a numerous following, as it was called, in 
the southern parts of that kingdom, axB^g Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. V. no Such a_man, with a great name in the 
country and a strong following in Parliament. 1889 Jessopp 
Coming of Friars i. 39 [ They] started lectures and secured 
a large following. 

roilowing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -tng 2.] 

1 . That follows or moves after another. 

x 6 z 6 Bacon Sylva § 844 By the more Equall .spreading of 
the Tangible Parts, which thereby are more Sliding and 
Following. X7X5-20 Pope Jiiad xiv. 489 His following 
shield the fallen chief o’erspread. 179^ Instr. <$• Reg. 
Cavalry (fBx'f) 125 The three'.s wheel from the pivot flank, 
which then becomes the following one. 

2 . That comes after or next in order or in time ; 
succeeding, subsequent, ensuing. 

In mo.st collocations placed indifferently before or after the 
sb. ; as, in the following year, in the year foUovying, 

^1300 Cursor M. T1378 (Cott.) J)e nest yeire foluand. 
C1330 R. Brunne Chron. \\%xC) 87 In be ^ere folowand. 
C1430 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxiv. 110 On be nyght next 
folowand. 1535 Coverdale 2 Mace. xii. ^ Vpon the daye 
folqwinge. 1&7 Milton F. X. x. 278 Living Carcasses 
design’d F or death, the following day, in bloodie fight. 1742 
Johnson L. P., Sydenham, To continue the same office 
upon all following occasions. 1829 Marryat F. Mildmay 
xxii, They were asked vn church the Sunday following. 
x86o Tyndall Glac. i. viii, ^7 Early on the following day. 
1875 Whitney Life Lang, xv, 46 A sibilant with following 
palatal mute. 

b. In introducing a statement, enumeration, etc. : 
That now follows ; that is immediately to be set 
forth, mentioned, recounted, or the like. Also absoL 
{the following). 

1340 Ayenh. X yv & hyeb b® capi teles of b® boc uolsinde. 
rS4S-^ Yorksk. Chantry Surv. ii. (Surtees) 461 In thandes 
of the personnes foloing. x6a6 Bacon Sylva § 846 They are 
all but the effects of some of the.'ie causes following. 1653 
Walton Angler To Rdr,, I think fit to tell thee these 
following truths, xyix Steele Sped. No. 152 1* 2 My 
Friend answered what I said in the following manner. 1794 
Sullivan View Nat. 1 . 225 The following, .may not, as an 
example, be unworthy of notice. 1807 T. Thomson Chem. 
II. 148 The following bodies have the property of converting 
nitric oxide into nitrous oxide. 1841 Lane Arah. Nts. I. 
123 Among the common dishes are the following. 

c. Ensuing as an effect or consequence, resulting. 

*593 Shaks. Lucr. 166 In his inward mind he doth debate, 

What following sorrow may on this arise. X687 Shaowell 
Juvenal x. 46 The Conquerors used to put the following 
spoyls upon the stumps of Trees, which were call’d Trophies. 
1 3 . Conformable, correspondent, answerable. 
c 1340 Gaw. <§■ Gr. Knt. 145 His wombe & his wast were 
worthily smale, & alle his fetures foljande. Ibid. 859 
Tapytez ty^t to b^ W03e, of tuly & tars, Sc vnder fete, on pe 
flet, of fol3ande sute. 

4 . Of wind or tide : ? Moving in the direction of 
the ship’s course. (Cf. L. ventus seaincius.) 

xBoj J. Boone in Nceoal Chron. XXIII. 406 She was 
assi.sted by a high following sea. 1839 Marryat Phani. 


Seiip viij, You may sail for weeks with a cloudless .sky and 
a following breeze, without starting tack or sheet. 1858 
W. Cook in Merc. Marine Mag. V. 42 We had a following 
sea previous to falling in with this mist, but the sea then 
changed^ to a kind of boil, or topping sea. 

6 . Hilliards and Croquet. Following stroke => 

Follow 2- 

1867 Dueton Prod. Billiards iii. 45. 1868 W. J. Whit- 
more Croquet Tac. 15 In making a Ibllowing stroke, the 
player mu.st follow with the mallet head, as a person follows 
with the cue at billiard.s. 1884 [See Follow v. xg a j. 

t FoTlowingly, adv. Ohs. [f. prec. + -ly 2,] 

1 . a. Alterwards in order or sequence, subse- 
quently, ensuingly. b. As a result or consequence, 
consequently. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Chron. xxxii. 15 ^if fbrsothe no God of alle 
GentilLs. ,my5te delyueren his puple. .folowyngly ne 50ur 
God schal mown delyuer 30U. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R. xuu xxii. (x495t 454 Thenne folowingly is the coste 
that hyght Ligusticus. c 1449 Pecock Repr, 11. ix. xgx Into 
suche. .remembranneis. .andfolewingli therbi intofuldeuout 
preiers. 1502 Ord. Crysten Men {W. de W. 1506) iir. iii. 145 
Unto hym.self fyrste and folowyngly unto them [etc.!. 1559 
Homilicsi. (1859) 56 That consequently (or followingly) God 
.should be the better honoured by them. 

2 . In what now follows ; in the following words. 
c 14^ Mirour Saluacioun 4085 Howe crist his woundes to 

h's lTadt;re .shewes is to here fylowingly. 1494 Fabyan 
Chron. vn, ccxix. 241 A.s folowyngly slialbe shewed. 1521 
Fisher Wks. (1876) 307 In thende of this go.spel folowingly 
is made bv our sauyour a stronge argument. 

trolly, IX. and adv. Obs. Also 3-4 foli(e, 
folliehe, (folik\ 4-5 foly[e, 5 fooly, 6 follie, 
folyche. [ME. folHch^ f. fol^ Fool a. and sb. + 
fich -lyL] 

A. adj. Foolish; also, lewd, unchaste. 

<21300 Cursor M. 4361 (Cott.) ‘Bilete’, he said, ‘bl foH 
will 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VH. 233 A nyce folie 
couenant schulde nou3t be i-holde. CX400 Lanfranc’s 
Cir^irg. 267 Ther ben manie foil lechis. a 1450 Knt. de la 
Tour (1S68) 52 No body shulde..make countenaunce nor 
lokes of foly loue there inne (the chirche], but yef it were 
of loue of mariage. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. 111,305/1 
Bankettings, dansings and other follie pastimes. 1604 1 
Breton Pass. Sheph. (Gro.sart) 9/2 A Gowne of Veluet . . Shall j 
now bewitche mine eyes with folly gazes. 

B. adv. Foolishly; also, lewdly, un chastely. 

CI230 Hali Meid. 17 5if 5e brafter bonne speken togedere 

folliehe. a 1300 Cursor M. 27890 (Cott) Drunkenhede dos 
. . man folik be traist and glad, quare he wit resun suld be 
radd. 1340 Ayenb. 43 pet uolk bot ne byeb ine 

spou.shod, louieb ham togidere folliehe. ^1369 Chaucer 
Bk. Dtickesse 874 Hyr lokynge nas not foly sprad. 

Hence t Po Uiuess, foolishness. 

CX340 Cursor M. 1278 (Trim), I was dryuen fro paradis 
And lost hit hi ray folynys. C1449 Pecock Repr. ii. iv. 155 
The dotage or. .folynes , . of the persoones. c 1450 Burgh 
Secrees 2579 The rede [heerys] al. o be signe.of ffoolynesse. 

Folly (fp'li)* follies. Forms: 3-5 

foli(e, 3-6 foly(e, (4 foie, folle, fowlye), 5 
fooly, 6-7 follie, 9 south, volly, 5- folly, [a. 
OF. and Fr. folie, f. fol, fou foolish, mad (see 
Fool) ; corresponding to Pr. folia, foUia, folhia, 
folia, \X.. folliai\ 

1 . The quality or state of being foolish or 
deficient in understanding; w;ant of good sense, 
weakness or derangement of mind ; also, unwise 
conduct, f To do folly : to act foolishly, {Fond, 
etc.) to a folly, to an absurd degree. 

a 1225 A ncr. R. 52 Ant te wise ouh to uolewen wisdom, Sc 
nout folie. c 1330 A mis 4 A mil. 1982 ‘ What foly he seyd, 
‘can he sain ? Is he madde of mode ? ’ 1375 Barbour Bruce i. 
344 To fenyhe foly quhile is wyt. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirttrg. 
212 pan it is folie for to lete him blood. 1477 Earl Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes 127 To loue sapience, and to hate fooly. 
1**533 Berners Huon Ixvi. 228 We haue done grete 
foly to departe. i6st Sm E. Nicholas in N. Papers 
{CamdeftS 248 Sir Thomas Gardner will be ruined by his 
daughters folly. 1742 Gray Ode Prospect Eton Coll. 100 
Where ignorance is bliss, ’Tis folly to be wise. 1766 
Goldsm. Vic, W, xxiv. When lovely woman stoops to folly. 
X778 Franklin Ldt. Wks. 1889 VI. 206, 1 was fond to a folly 
of our British connections. 1784 Laura 4 Augustus 1. 81 
The people are hospitable to a folly. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) V. 98 The folly of. .nui-ses believes that the left hand 
is by nature different from the right. 

b. persotlified. 

XS94 WiLLOBiE in Shaks. C. Praise 9 And folly feedes 
where fury fretes. 1632 Milton Penseroso 2 Deluding joys, 
The brood of folly without father bred. 1728 Pope Dune. 
II. 418 All was hush’d, as Folly’s self lay dead. 

c. With and js/. An example of foolishness ; 
a foolish action, error, idea, practice, etc, ; a ridi- 
culous thing, an absurdity, 

d;x30o Cursor M. 41:24 (Cott.) To stint wald he, if he 
moght, Pe foly pat his breher thoght.^ X3. . Coerde L, 4761 
We schole be wrothe, Swylke folyes yiff thou haunte. c 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon%izx Your father hath enterprised 
a great foly. <11533 Ld. Berners Huon xcv. 308 They 
knew well it was but a folye to folow me. 1648 Evelyn 
Metn. (1857) 1* 255 The celebrated follies of Bartholomew 
Fair. 1725 Watts Logic 11. v. § 4 The mistakes, imprudences, 
and follies, which ourselves or others have been guilty of. 
*773 Goldsm. Stoops to Conq. l. i. 49 In my time, the follies 
of the town crept slowly among ns. 1832 Ht. Martineau 
Life in Wilds vi. 72 T'is a folly to expect it, 

*^ 2 . Wickedness, evil, mischief, harm. Obs. 

<rx29o 5". Eng. Leg. I, 30/36 He heold him faste in his 
folie. X303 R. Brunne Ha%dl. Synne 41x9 He dede no 
man folye. X340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 357 Purgatory Whar 
saules er clensed of alle foly. <'1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymon iii 80 Ye shall Iiaue no leiser for to repente you of 


the folie that ye doo. 1535 Coverdale Josh. vii. 15 Because 
he hath, .committed folye in Israel. 

*bb. With a and pi. A wrong-doing, sin, crime. 
CI2SO Meid. Maregrete i Olde ant yonge i prei ou cure 
folies for to lete. 1393 Langl. P. PL C. xvii. 135 Hit 
[Pouerte] defendep jje fiessh fro folye.s ful menye. 1535 
Coverdale Judg. xx. 6 They haue done an abhominacioii 
and folye in Israel. 

f3. Lewdnet's, wantonness. CL ¥ t . folie. Obs. 

X303 R. Bkunne Handl. Synne 2961 5yf bt>u to fob 
wuldeiit here Wynne. <^1400 Maundev. ’{1839) iv. 24 A 
comoun woman that dwelled there to resceyve men to folye. 
<zx<|50 Knt. de la Tour (i368) 76 The quene. .beganne to 
desire to haue bym to foly with her. 1567 Fenton 7 
Disc. Aa vij, Neyther had age so altered her complexion but 
there appered follie in all partes of her face. 1604 Shaks. 
Oth. V. iL 132 Otk. She turn'd to folly; and she was 
a whore. 1634 Canne Necess. Separ. (x 840) 291 One which 
calls a woman, ‘ Whore .and commits folly with her. 
b. W'ith a and pi. A lewd action or desire. 
c 1305 Miracle Si. James 3 in E Pi. /*. (1862) 57 He dude 
ane folie pat menie to helle bringep : b® sinne of lecherie. 

<: x32o Sir Tristr. 2181 Her folies vsen pai ay. 1603 Shaks. 
Meets, for M. in. i. gt Whose, .deliberate word Nips youth 
i’th head, and follies doth emmew.^ 

^ 4 . Madness, insanity, mania ( = F.j/i7//>); hence, 
rage, anger. Obs. 

C1400 Destr. Troy 1957 He frothet for folle, and his face 
chaunget. 1670 LASsiiLS Voy. Italy 11. 212, I went to the 
Pazzorella, where they keep madmen and fooles, and saw 
there strange variety of humours in folly. 

5 . A popular name for any costly structure con- 
sidered to have shown folly in the builder. 

R. Wendover says that when (in 1228) a castle which 
Hubert de Burgh had begun to build, near the Welsh 
border, had to be razed to the ground on account of a treaty 
concluded with the Welsh, much amusement was excited by 
the recollection that Hubert had given to the building on 
its foundation the name of ' Hubert's Folly (Stuititiam 
HiiberiT). It wa.s remarked that he had .shown himself 
a true prophet. Probably the word u.sed by Hubert was 
Y. folie’, the original meaning seems to have been not 
stuliiiia, but ‘delight’, ‘favourite abode’. Many houses 
in Fi'ance .still bear the name La Folie, an 6 . there is some 
evidence that ‘the Folly' was as late as the present century 
used in some parts of England for a public pleasure-garden 
or the like. 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia 502 [He] buryeth it (his wealth} 

. .in Buildings neediesse. vain, or ill contrived, that stay but 
the finishing, and being called by his kind Gossip-neighbours 
his Folly, 177a R. Graves Spirit. Quixote \\l. ix. vii, An 
object, amid.st the wood.s, on the edge of the hill ; which, upon 
enquiry, they were told was called Shenstone’s folly. _ 1796 
Monthly Mag. Feb. 20, I built a great many mounds in the 
form of .sugar-loaves, very broad at bottom and pointed at 
top. .Travellers call them my folly. 1801 Coxe TourMon- 
tnouihsh. 1. 121 Hence it was called Kemeys Folly. 1885 
W. H. Russell in HarpePsMag. Apr. 752/ 1 ‘ The Height.s 
on which the Folly is built. 

6. tomb., as folly 'blind, -drenched, ^ fallen, 
-painting, -stricken adjs. 

1597 Middleton Parnphr. Wisd. Sol. ix. 6 My raigne 
would be like fortunes, follie-blinde. 1601 Shaks. j\oeL N. 
in. i. 75 For folly that he wisely shewes is fit ; But wisemens 
folly falne, quite taint their wit. 1638-48 G. Daniel Eclog. in* 
307 Thy follie-drenched Soule. 1726 -46 T homson Winter 61 5 
Lively wit. .Or folly-painting humour. iSo^Syd.Smith 
( 1859) I* S0/2 The mournful and folly-stricken blockhead. 

Hence Po*lly v. intr.. to commit folly, to act 
foolishly. PoTlyingr vbl. sb. also attrib. 

1818 Keats Endymion 1. 612 Let me shun Such follying 
before thee. 1822 B. Cornwall Ludotneo Sforza i. 95 
What 1 shall 1 in My age be follying? — A. Wentworth lu 
27, In my follying days. 

Folly, sb.'^ dial. A clump of fir-trees on the 
crest oi a hill. 

x88o R.jEFFERiEsGni^<!??'M)?jP, vi,‘Everyhill seemstohave 
a FoUy ’ . . ‘ I mean a clump of trees on the t op.’ 1888 Berks. 
Gloss., There are three such. ‘ vollys ’ at Hampstead Norreys 
on the ‘ Volly Hill’. 

Folmard(e, obs. form of Foumart. 
t Folt, sb. Obs. B'orras : 4 folet, folt, 4-6 folte, 
5 foiett, 6 foult. [a. OIL folet, f. fol mad, foolish : 
see Fool jA ] A fool, 

1303 R.Brunne Handl. Synne 8300 A kaynarde and an olde 
folte. C1330 — Chro 7 i. Wace (Rolls) 4527 A folet coupe he 
wel adaunte. <11440 Protup. Parv. 168/2 Y oXeax . .stolidus. 
(rr44o Hylton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1:494) 1. xxxiv, In pe 
day of penteco.st. .thei w^eremade neyther foies ne foltis, but 
. . wonder wyse. 1566 Dhant Horace's Sat, i. i. Aiv, The 
foolishe frantycke foultes. 

Hence fPolthead, fPoTtry [see -by], folly. 
1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles u. 7 Non . . ^oure name wolde 
! nempne Jn ffersnesse ne in ffoltheed. CX440 Promp, Parv. 
1 169/1 ¥<di\xyei,fatuitas,stolidiias. 

tFolt, 'v. Obs. [f. Folt intr. To act 
like a fool. Hence + Polted///. a., foolish. 

a X300 Cursor M. 2239 (Gdtt.) J?ir foils foltid gadrid paim 
pan. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. Syniie 5839 Shrewes. .helde 
hym foltede or wode For he was so mylde of mode. 13.. 
MBiqr Poetnsfr. Verfion MS, xxxvir. 605 JPe wikked gost 
. . seide pat he was a foUed mon. c 1440 Promp. Pam. 169/x 
Foltyn, or doon as a foole. 

t FoTtish, a. Obs. Also 4 foltisBe, foltiscli, 
5 foltyseli, 6 foultish* [f. Folt sb. + -ish.] 
Foolish, besotted, silly. 

C1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks- I. 309 Foltish chaffering. 
c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems t Percy Soc.) 166 A foltissh face. 
XS 66 Drant Horace's Sat. n. iii. Givb, No reason is this 
foultishe flocke from madnes to exile, 

tFoltron. Ohs. rare. 

1748 Wesley Wksi txSjd) XI. 509 Try foltron, a mixture 
of herbs to be had at many grocers', far healthier, as well as 
cheaper, than tea. 


FOMALHAUT. 

FoIy(e, obs. form of Folly. 

II Pomalliailt -malihgt). Jsirm. Also 6, 8 
foiiiaJiaa,t. [Arab, ^ *I-/iau^ mouth 

of the fishj Sp. fomahantj A star of the first 
magnitude in the coustellatioa Southern Fish (a 
Pisezs Ausii'aUs), 

1594 BLUHUKvit, Exerc. in. i. xxvt. ^ed. 7^ 334 One. .star of 
the first bignesse in his mouth called Fomahant. 1704 J. 
Harris Lex. 7'ec/m,\ Fomahant^ a Star of the first hiagni- 
tude in.. Aquarius. 1884 Browning 1^7 Should 

I overlook Fomalhaut awd declare some len-fire iiing. 

Foman, obs. form of Foeman, 
f Fo’mblitude. nonce-wd. [? f. Fumble, parody- 
ing similitude.'] ‘ A weak comparison ’ (Halliw.), 
1583 Fulke Defence m. 112 As for your fomblitudes of 
Manlius and ludas, two proper names, compared with 
image, and idoll., which be common name.s, I will not 
vouchsafe to answer them. 

Fome, obs, form of Foam sb. and v. 

Fo’meilt, Now r«;r. In 7 fosment. [ad. 
h./bmenlum^ contraction for '^fovinienttmif.fovire 
to cherish, warm.] 

1. = Fomentation 1 b. 

1540 Hvrde tr. Fives'^ hisir. Chr. Wovt. 1. ix. I Iv, Those 
superfluous sauors & fonientes of the body. 1^3 J. Steer 
tv. Exp. Chyr70-g. xli. 47 Apply this following Foment. 
1892 Pall Mall G. 21 Jan. 1/3 Ameliorating the symptoms 
by hot foments, miustard applications, and wet-sheet packings, 
jEf. Fomentation, encouragement. Obs. 

1642 Quarles Obsef'z>. Princes <S- Si. iy, Long-settled 
humors give foment to the distemper when it breakes forth. 

t b. Some thing that foments or encourages ; 
stimulus. Obs, 

1604 T, Wright Passions i, iv. 15 They rather serve 
them for instruments of vertue, than foments of vice. 1658 
R. Creshald Legacy 10 Which by the distemper gave 
Foment and force to the approaching Maladie. 1660 More 
Mysi. Gotll, To Rdr. 14 The foments of strife and palliations 
of Hypocri.sy. 1704 Expedient for Innocence in Harl. 
Misi.. \1746 Vtll. x3/i What more seasonable Charity, than 
to abstract the Foment from these accursed Divisions, by 
prohibiting those Oaths, that.. perpetuate our Janglingsf 
3 , ? Confused with Feement 3. 

1793 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) 1 1 1 . 527 Should the present 
foment in Europe not produce republics everywhere. 
Pomeut ifi>me‘nt), 2/. fad. Yx. fonunt~er^ 2A. 
late h. fimentdre, f. fomentum Fome.nt 

1 . trans. To bathe with warm or medicated 
lotions ; to apply fomentations to. Also, f to 
lubricate, 

i<Sjx CoTGR., Bassiner, to warme, foment. 1643 J. Steer 
tr. Exp. Chyrurg. xii. 47 Foment the place affected with 
the following foment. 1655 Ridgley Praci. Physick 131 
Foment it with white wax. 1748 tr. Vegeiitts'' Disfemp. 
Horses 144 You shall foment it for the Space of four Days. 

Med. Jrnl. VIII. 516 The breasts were frequently 
fomented. 1894 Fitzwyoram Horses ^ Stables § 255 The 
leg. .may be conveniently fomented by putting it in a deep 
bucket of warm water. 

dbsol. x6ia Woodall Surg.Mate'^\^.{i^S^ 303 Foment 
not too long at any one time. 

t 2 , ‘To cherish with heat, to warm* (J.). 
Always in conjunction with another verb, as chafe ^ 
heat., warm. Obs. 

1648 Jos, Beaumont Psyche i. civ, Creeps chillness on him? 
She foments and heats His flesh, 1667 Milton iv. 
669 All things. . these soft fires, .foment and warme. 

1 3 . To rouse or stir up i,a person or his energies) ; 
to excite, irritate. Obs, 

1642 R, Carpf.nter Experience v. xix. 326, I was active 
. .fomented with your envenomed suggestions. 1680 Otway 
Orphan iv, v, 1506 Still Chaft and fomented let my heart 
swell on, X704 Swift Bait. Bks. (1711) 226 By its Bitter- 
ness and Venom., to foment the Genius of the Combatants. 
X724 De Foe Metn. Cavalier (1840) 127 The old general, not 
to foment him, with a great deal of mildness stood up. 

*}• b. intr. for reft . : To become excited or heated. 

t665 J. Webb 16 In like manner, this Doctor 

fomenteth, .saying; The one stumbles upon an Altar-stone 
. .over which the other leaped clearly. 1680 Otway Orphan 
V. ii. 1851 To think Of Women were enough to taint my 
Brains, Till they foment to madness. 

4 . a. To promote the growth, development, effect, 
or spread of (something material or physical). 

1644 Quarles Barnabas <5* B. 150 That humour which 
foments thy malady. x66x Bvming of Lmd. in Select. 
Harl. 3fisc. (1793) 463 A violent easterly wind fomented it, 
and kept it burning all that day. 1667 Milton P.L. x. 1071 
How we his gather’d beams Reflected, may with matter 
sere foment. 1707 Curios. Hush, Gard. 180 Plants re- 
ceive from their Roots this Nitre, which feeds, foments and 
preserves them. 1725 Pope Odyss. xix. 77 While those with 
unctuous fir foment the flame, 

b. To cherish, cultivate, foster; to stimulate, 
encourage, instigate (a sentiment, belief, pursuit, 
course of conduct, etc.), Esp. in a bad sense. 

1622 Bacon Hen. IY'/, 13 Which braite was cunningly 
fomented by such as desired innouation. 1664 Marvell 
Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 164 His Majesty, .offers himself as 
a third to foment so amiable a controversy. 1725 Pope 
Odyss, XI. 226 Thy sire in solitude foments his care. 1726-7 
Swift Gulliver i. iv, These civil commotions were con- 
stantly fomented by the monarchs of Blefuscu. 1774 
Fletcher Equal Check Wks. 1795 IV. p. v, Is not the 
Antinomianism of hearers fomented by that of preachers ? 
1868 M. Pattison a cadent. Org, iv. 75 T’o encourage in- 
dolence or foment extravagance. X873 H. Rogers Orig. 
Bible ii. (1875) 59 Persecutions which the Jews always 
fomented. 
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Hence Pome-nting vbl. sb. Also altrib. 

x6xi CoTGR., Bassinementj warming, a fomentation or 
fomenting. 1894 Fitzwygram Horses ^ Stables § 255 
During the fomentation a thick rug should be thrown over 
the fomenting doth. 

t Fome'ntary. Obs. rare, [as if ad. L. yj- 
menldri~us, L fomentum : see Foment and -ary.] 
One who or that which foments ; a fomenter. 

1657 Hawke Killing is M. Pref. x The disparagement of 
Princes are the fomentaries . . of Sedition, 
t Fo'xneiltate, v. Obs. rare. [f. foment at- 

ppl. stem of fdmentdre to foment.] **= Foment v.i. 

1569 R. Androse tr. Alexid Seer. iv. i. 23 Therwith 
washe the eyes, or else fomentate them with the water. 
Ibid. IV. I. 31 You mu.-.t fomentate them with a peace of 
a milstone burned and quenched in vinegar, 1613 Sherley 
J'rav, Persia 85 The one a kingdome fomentated as a bar 
between you and the Portugals. 

FomeiLtation (0ument^-fon). fad, late L. 
f omenta tion-em. n. of action f. pzjientare to Foment. 
Cf. F. fomentation.'] 

1. JlEd. J'he application to the surface of the 
body either of fla,inels, etc. soaked in hot water, 
whether simple or medicated, or of any other warm, 
soft, medicinal substance. Erf fomentation t.see 
quot. 1S82). 

c 1400 Lanf rands Cirurg. 252 per upon hou schalt make 
a fomentacioun wib hoot water. 2541 R. Copland Guydon’s 
Formul. X j b, Fomentacyon with oyle and terebentyne 
medled & warmed. 1578 Lyte Dodoens i. xxxiv. 50 In 
manner of a fomentation or a warme bathe. x66i Lovell 
Hist. Aniot. ^ Min. 289 Fomentation with sponges in 
vineger. 1702 J. Purcell Cholick (X7141 133 Flannel, or 
a Thin Woollen Cloth worn next to the Skin . . is a lesser 
kind of perpetual Fomentation. 1704 J. Harris Lex. 
'Pechn, S.V., A Dry Fomentation, x^x Med. Jrnl. V. 578 
Fomentations with water. 1882 M. Beck in Quaiits Diet. 
Med. S.V., The term * dry fomentation ' is sometimes applied 
to bags of salt, hot bran, or chamomile flowers ; or pieces of 
flannel toasted before a fire and applied hot, 

b. concr. 'J'he remedial means so applied. 

1546 Phaer Bk. Childr, (xss3) Ye may make a 

fomentacion of hoate and moist herbes, 1643 J. Steer tr. 
Exp. Ckyntrg. xv. 58 Boyle them in the Broth . . for a 
Fomentation, cx’j:^ W. Gibson FarriePs Dispens. xi. 
(1734) 249 Fomentations are made only with aqueous Men- 
struums whereas Embrocations consist of [etc.]. 2789 W. 
Buchan Dom. Jifed. ixjgo) 311 Flannels wrung out of warm 
spirituous fomentations should likewise be applied. 1894 
Fitzwyoram Horses <$• Stables § 314 Hot water makes the 
best fomentation. 

f^g‘ *593 Q» Eliz. Boeth. (E. E. T. S.) 30 Because the 
fomentations of my reason haue entred in the. 
f 2. Tile action or process of cherishing with heat 
or warming. Obs. 

x65g Gale Cr/. Gentiles i. iti. iii. 42 In this discription. . we 
have the Spirit’s Motion, Fomentation, and Formation of 
althings out of this Chaos. Ibid.^ The Fomentation of an 
Hen, that sets abrood, 

3 . fg. The action or process of fomenting, foster- 
ing or stimulating; encouragement, instigation. 

a 1612 Donne BtaeavotTosr (1644) 39 Denying to it lawfull 
refreshings, and fomentations. X670-1 Marvell C<?rn Wks; 
1872-5 If. 373, I am, .well pleased to find him and Mr. 
Whittington jealous of one another, which shall not want 
fomentation. 1742 Young Nt. ’Eh. v. 743 Dishonest fo- 
mentation of your pride, i86x Times 29 Aug., The foment- 
ation of Hungarian discontent by foreign intrigues. 

b. A means of fomentation, an influence that 
foments, a stimulus. 

at 1631 Donne Semt. vUi. 79 They [our works] cleave to 
us ; whether as Fomentations to nourish us or as Corrosives 
to gnaw upon us. 1659 C. Noble Inexpediency of Exped. 5 
Unless the. .she Redarguings. .be a rise and fomentation to 
such a Dispute. 

Fomenter (fi?me*nt9i\ Also fomentor. [f. 
Foment v. + -erI.] One who or that which foments. 

*®33 Prvnne Hisirio-M. i. in. il 75 Fomentors of Crueltie, 
Quarrells [etc,]. x66o Wood Lfe .Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 360 
Such lectures in the nation had been fomenters of the late 
rebellion. 1710 Hearne Collect. 6 Mar., The Fomenters 
and Abettors of the Riot. 1780 Coxe Russ. Disc. 139 The 
most inveterate fomenter of nostilitie.s against the Russians. 
C1817 Hogg Tales if Sk, VI. 116 The primal cause and 
fomentor of this cruel and bloody war, 1866 Bright Sp. 
Reform 4 Dec., The fomenter of discord. 

fPome'ntress. Obs.-^ [f. prec. 4 -Essf.] A 
female fomenter. 

1646 Earl Monmouth tr. BiondPs Hist. Civ. IVarres 
Eng. II. IX. 208 The Dutchesse of Burgundy, .must be 
known to be fomentre.sse of the Forgery. 

Fomerel(l, -il, obs. forms of Femerell. 

Ii Femes (fo'xmiz), PI. fomites (f<7u:mitfz). [L. 
fd??ies, fomitis touchwood, tinder.] f S'* The 
morbific matter (of a disease) {pbsi). b. ‘ Any 
porous substance capable of absorbing and retain- 
ing contagious effluvia* (Mayne). 

1773 Gentl. Mag, XLIH. 554 If this putrid ferment could 
be more immediately corrected, a stop would probably be put 
to the flux, and the fames of the disease likewise removed. 
2803 biecL yml. X. 213, I cannot say that I have known it 
spread from fomites. 1851-9 A. Bryson in Man. Sc. Enq. 248 
Either simply through the medium of the atmosphere or by 
means of fomites. 2882 QuaitPs Diet. Med. s v,, The mo.st 
important fomites are bed-clothes, bedding, woollen gar- 
ments, carpets, curtains, letters, &e. 
fig. 1658 J, Owen Temptation vii. 126 Naturall tempers 
..prove a great Fotnes o\ sinne. axqxx Ken Hymnotheo 
Poet Wks. 1721 III. 327 Concupiscentjal Fqmes, which 
possess'd The Parents thus, was on their Race impress’d. 

Pomie, fomy, obs. forms of Foamy. 


FOHD, 

Fomite (f<?“*moit). rare, [incorrect baek-form- 
atioM Ironi fomites, pi. of Fomes.] = Fomes. 

1859 R. F. Burton Cenir. A/r.in Jml. Geog, Soc. XXIX. 
134 This must be an efficacious fomite of cutaneous and 
pectoral disease. 

Fold on, obs. form of Foeman. 
t Fon, sb. and Obs. Also 5 fone, 5-6 fonn(©, 
[Belongs to Fon v. ; but the mutual relation of 
the words is uncertain. 

It is tempting to conneqt the sb. w-ith Sw.y'J;/(^', MDa. 
fane fool, mod, I cel. swaggerer, vain person; but the 
history of the Eng. words shows no trace of a long vowel, 
and the northern Eng. forms have t?, and not thert w'hich in 
that dialect normally represents ON, d. Besides, the 
rimary sense of tlie Eng. vb. appears to be ‘ to lose savour, 
ecome insipid and if so the sb. is prob. from the vb.] 

A. sb. A fool. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 9186 (Cott.) O Hs mana.sses com amon, 
J>at, als his fader, was a fon. (:-i33o R. Brunne CAwL 
Wace (Rolls) 4051 After Eldolf, ]>>?» foiled fon, Cam his 
sone bight Redyqn. cx^So Cov. Aiyst. f 7 Al ffbnnys 
and slought of herte fibr. to beleve in holy Scrypture t 
c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees! 5386 God some tyme chastys 
a fonn And he is made mare wyse. 2526 Skelton Magnyf 
1200 Wenyst thou that I cannot make the play the fon ? 
*S9§ Spenser Col, Clout 292 Ah 1 Cuddy, (then quoth 
Colin thous a fon. 

B. adj, Foolish, silly. 

cxi^oGesta Rom, lx. 248 (Harl. MS.) The lion stode be- 
syde him, as he hadde be a Bonne shepe. 1538 Starkey 
England i. i. 24 Yf wy.se n.en. .wold have bent theni-selfe to 
that purpos, levyng such fon respecte of tyme and of place. 

Hence Fo-nly foolishly, fondly; romaish 
a., somewhat foolish. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. 11. iv. 156 Thilk fonnysch opinioun 
may .soone bi wise men be schewed . . to be vntpewe. 148X 
Tiptoft tr. Cicerds De Amic. (1530) B viij, What may be 
a more fonnysh thyng than whan [etc.]. 1526 Skelton 

Magnyf. 639 Tusshe, fonnysshe Fansy, thou arte frantyke. 
XS79 Spenser Sheph. Cal. May 58, 1 . .had rather be envied, 
All were it of my foe, than fonly pitied. 

t Fon, V. Vbs. Also 5 fonne, 6 fone. [see 
prec. The later Fun v. (whence Fun sbi) is prob, 
etymologically identical.] 

1 . intr. To lose savour, become insipid or sickly 
in flavour. Only in pa. pple. ; see Fond a. 

2 . To be foolish or infatuated ; to act the fool ; to 
become foolish. 

4:1440 York Aiyst. ix, 89 Now Noye, in fay the he fonnes 
full faste. rx4So Cox'. Alyst. 36 Thou fonnyst as a best 
I gesse. X508 Dunbar Tua Mariit Wemen 274 With 
kissing, et with clapping, 1 gert the carill fon. i5;70 
Buchanan Admonitioun Wks. (18921 30 Y‘' Dukis 
sone. .causit y*' rest of y hamiltonis to fon for faynnes. 

3 . trazis. To befool, make a fool of. 

4:1440 Lydg. Decrees 570 The fals Errynghath fonnyd many 
Con. c 14^0 Pf.cock Repr, n. il 145 Salomon, .fonned and 
bidptid with hise wifis, made ydolLs. 4:1460 Towneley 
Mysf. (Surtees) 199 Soyn shalle we fon hym. 

4 . Sc. To toy with ; to fondle. 

1430 Peblis to Ptay vii. in Pinkerton Scot. Ball, (1783) 1 . 4 
The fairest fallis me ; Tak ye the laif and fone thame. 

Hence Fo'nning vbl. sb., foolishness, foolish be- 
haviour. 

c 2400 Destr. Troy 4880 Our werkes [shuld] all wisely [l^e] 
wroght by discrecioun, bat we fare with no foly ne fonnyng 
of pride. 4:2450 C’4?e/. Myst. 304 Be his meraclys and fals 
prechyng He bryngyth the pepyl in gret fonnyng. 

Fon, obs. form of Find ; Sc. pi. of Foe. 

Fond, sb. Also 7, 9 foBds, 8 fonde. Now- 
on ly as an alien word, pronounced (fon). [a. F. 
fo 7 td, fozzds \-—OF . fonz, fons (see Founce). 

The word became fully naturalized in the 27th c. In the 
i8th c. it was superseded in ordinary use by Fund, which 
is a refashioned form after X,. fundus. Subsequently, how- 
ever) the F. word frequently appears (usually in italics) in 
Eng. writers In F., the forms fond and fonds, formerly 
used indiscriminately, are now differentiated in sense; but 
Eng. writers often use the wrong form.] 

1 . F’oundation, ground, groundwork (in various 
applications). (In Fr. now written 
1^4 Evelyn tr. Frearfs Arckit. 14X All sorts of pre- 
cious Marbles .. cut and lay’d into a fonds or ground of 
black- Marble. 1665 Sir P. Warwick in. Mem. 

(i8i.p II. 262 The present Prizes .. being a better fond of 
credit. 1704 Swift T» Tub iv, 93 This Grandeur., 
could not be maintained without a better Fonde than what 
he was born to. 1825 Jeffrey in Edin, Rev. Aug. 429 
But thci fonds of the character is the same. 1844 Thackeray 
in Frasefs Mag. Feb. 155/2 The spirits are for the most 
part artificial, the fond is sadness. 1867 Lowell Lett. 
(1894) I. 394 There is no early French literature of 
any value in which the Teutonic blood did not supply the 
fond, 

b. Lace-making. (See qiiots.) 
i882_ Caulfeild & S award Diet. Needlework, Fond, 
Identical with Champ, Entoilage, and Treille, terms by 
which the groundwork of lace . . is distinguished from the 
Toile, or pattern, which it surrounds and supports. These 

f rounds are divided into Fonds Claire, Brides Claire, and 
Tides Ornees. I’he Fonds Claire include the Rdseau or 
net patterned grounds and varieties of the same. 

^ 2 . A source of supply, stock, store or stores. Ohs. 
in material sense. (In Fr. now fonds.) 

1885 'DiiyvzN Albion <$• Alhanus Pref, Here, therefore, if 
they will Criticise, they shall do it out of their own Fond. 
2704 Swift T. 'I'ubva. 142 Some new Fonde pf Wit should, 
if liossible, be provided, 2707 Curios, in Husb. tr Gard. 
M The Juices of Plants are one of the richest Fonds of 
Physick.^ 1872 Mrs. Oliphant Ombra I. ii, Kate herself 
was not indifferent to tkinfond of appreciation thus secured 
to her. 
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f 3 . A stock or sum of money, esp. one set apart 
for a particular purpose; pecuniary means, re- 
venues. (In Fr. now fonds,) Oh. 

1673 Temple Obsenu United Prffv. Wks. 1731 L 38 This 
being not sufficient in Times of War, is supplied by 
the States with whatever more is necessary from other 
Fonds, x6^ WilL ParL 25 Nov. in Lend. Gaz. 

No, 2613/1 The Civil Government, which has no Fonds for 
its Supaort. 1691 T. H[ALEj Acc. New Invent, p. cxi. The 
want of any Fonds to support the Charge of such Office. 

1 4 . A sum of money, a stock of goods, or amount 
of revenues, serving as a security lor specified pay- 
ments. (In Fr« now Jmds.) Oh. 

16^7 Chas. n. in Marvell Grcnvtk Popery 39 Without the 
sum Six hundred thousand pounds, or Credit for such 
a sum, upon new Fonds, nt 1687 Petty Pol. Arith. x. 
(1691) 114 Making a Fond of such value, to be security for 
all Commodities. 1693 Mem, Ct. Teckely i. 47 The Princess 
. . had seized the fonds whereupon the Pension of their 
Ministers was assigned. 1714 Loud. Gaz. No. 5260/4 Debts 
..secur’d by Judgment, Statute, Recognizance, Fond, or 
Specialty. 

to. Printing = Fount. < 9 /;^. 

1678 Phillips, Fond or F'lmd . . Among Letter-foiinders, a 
parcel of Printing Letters, as many as are Printed at 
a time. 

Pond (ff^nd'i, a. and sh."^ Forms : 4 formed, -yd, 
5 fonnet, J^-fond, 5-7 fonde, 9 Sc. and^f/tz/. font. 
fonned^ f. Fon z/. + -edL] 

A. adj. i,orig. ppl. a.)* 

fl. That has lost its savour; insipid; sickly- 
flavoured. Oh. exc. dial. 

r’X33o Wyclif PVks. (1880) 57 5 if ''e salt be fonnyd it is not 
worhi 138S — Prot. x. 31 He is seid fonned salt, not propbit- 
able toeny thing. 178^ Culltjm /list. Hawsted 171 Fond^ 
faint or fulsome ; applied to smell or taste, a 1825 Forby 
Voc. F. Anglia.^ Fond., luscious; fulsome; disagreeably 
sweet, in taste or in smell. 

2 - Ini’atuated, foolish, silly. Since 16th c. the 
sense in literary use has been chiefly: l^oolishly 
credulous or sanguine. In dialects the wider sense 
is still current. Cf. Fonnev ppl. a. 

/rx340 Hampole Psalter Cant. 523 Sho toyed not . . in 
vanytes of jns lyfe as our fonnyd maydyns dos now. 1388 
Wyclif Exod. xviii. 18 Thou art wastid with a fonned 
trauel. <7.1400-50 Alexander $$13 A fonned fantasy ban 
fell in his hert. c 1460 Towneley Mysi. 199 This fond 
foylle. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. cle "N. 1531 63 b, And 
suche communly be as dotrelles, whiche is a fonde byrde. 
1580 Lylv Eufihues ' Arh.)2^x He yat is young thinketh the 
olde man fond. 1650 Fuller Pisgah n. xii. 250 Never 
more to fright Children with fond tales of Bug-bears. 1681 
Glanvxll Sadducismns Ded., I am not fond enough to 
pliancy any Art . , to recommend it. a 1703 Burkitt On 
N. T. Heb, xi. 22 To dig mens’ bones out of their graves, 
to enshrine them.. is fond and ridiculous. <2 1748 Watts 
Impe'ov. Mind 11, iii. § 8, I am not so fond as to thipk 
I have [etc.]. 1798 W. Autobio^. 36 Seized with 

a fond fit of farming, I took the place into my own hands. 
1831 Carlyle Sort. Res. ii. ii. (1872) 65 Writing from the 
abundance of his own fond ineptitude. 183a Hare in 
PhiloL Mus. 1. 247 An attempt to settle its age cannot with 
any justice be censured as a fond waste of time in mere 
literary trifling. 1847-8 H. Miller First hnpr. viii. (1857) 
129 Evangelistic Dissent was fond enough to believe the 
cause a common one. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss,., Fond, 
foolish, weakminded. 

qmsi-adv. i6ox Shaks. A/Ps Well i. Hi. 76 Fond done, 
done fond, was this King Priams ioy. 

3 . In stronger sense: Idiotic, imbecile, mad; 
also, dazed, f With /<? ; Mn.d for. Oh. exc, dial. 

C1400 Destr. Troy 6182 The pepull of Poyem. - were fond 
to the fight. 14S3 Cath, Angl. xy] fx Fouds., arepiicms, 
astrosus. %^/^ Durh. VesiryBks. (Surtees' 303 For puttinge 
fond Allye’s child to nur.singe. . is. 4d. X78X J, Hutton Tour 
to Caves Gloss., Fond, silly, stupid like an ideot. 1876 Mid.- 
Yorksh. Gloss., Fond, silly. ‘ I’d a dizziness in my head that 
turned me fair fond.* 

tA Of things: Valued only by fools, trifling, 
trivial. Oh. 

1603 Shaks. Meas.for M. ii. ii. 140 He bribe you . . Not 
with fond Sickles of the tested gold. 1645 Ussher Body 
Eiv. 11647) 239 When we sweare by . . bread, salt, fire, and 
many fond trashes. 

'6. a. Of persons, their actions and attribute.^ : 
Foolishly tender; over-affectionate, doting. In 
later use without reproachful sense ; Affectionate, 
loving, tender, 

.*579 Lyi.y Eufiktces (Arb.) 106 A cooling Carde for Philau- 
tus and all fond louers. X64X Hinde Brnen x. 34 Fond 
affection without moderation.^ 1749 Wesley Wks. (1872) 
XI II. 162 A loving^ husband is a very amiable character. 
A fond one I think is not so. 1759 Robertson Hist. Scot. 
1. 10 A hero to whom the fond admiration of his country- 
men hath ascribed many fabulous acts of prowess. 1766 
Goldsm. Vic. W. xxii, I called up the many fond things 
I had to say. 1816 J. Wilson City of Plague i. iii. 60 
She . . in the light Of her fond parent.s* love was fostered. 
x8s4 Mrs. Oliphant Magd. Hepburn III. 285 Ritchie is 
fond, and loves to see me fair arrayed. 

b. Of opinions, sentiments, etc. : Cherished or 
entertained with strong or unreasoning affection. 

1635 N. R. Camdeds Hist. Eliz. (an. 21) 11. 200 Don John 
, . resigned his fond ambition. 1683 Soame & Dryden tr. 
Boileau's A rt of Poetry iv. 63 In vain their fond Opinions 
you deride, With their lov’d Follies they are satisfy’d. 1750 
Carte Hist. Eng. II. 337 Edward’s . . fond opinion of his 
own capacity. ii42 Abdy Water Cure (1Z43) 212 A practice 
which., holds out a hope of giving an enduring reality to 
his fondest wi.shes. xSyx Macduff Mem. Patmos ix. 112 
To defraud His servant of his fond expectation. 187a 
Ruskin Eagle's N. § i2x Children. .Bred, .by their parents, 
in the fond poverty of learning. 


6. Const, of (formerly Having strong 

affection or liking for (a person or thing, a pursuit, 
etc.). 

XS90 Shaks. Mids, N. n. i. 266 He may proue More fond on 
her, then she vpon her loue. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 231 
The she Apes, .are wonderous fond of their little ones. 1615 
Latham Falconry \ 1633) 32 Many Hawks . . grow fond on 
them or him that doe . . bring them vp. 1665 Boyle Occas. 
Rejd. IV. ii. (1845) 173 So fond of the Sun.^ 1754 Richard- 
son Grandison I. xii. 68, 1 am fond of talking to this young 
Lady. X774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist. (1776) V. 294 They feed 
upon all sorts of grain, but are fondest of millet-seed. i8ox 
Strutt Sports 4- Past, j. i. 4 jEdgar . . wa.s extremely fond 
of the .sports of the field, 1833 Ht. Martinp:au Berkeley 
the Banker i. ix. 169 Lewis has made his uncle and aunt very 
fond of him already. 

t b. With of\ Possessed with admiration for, 
proud of. Oh. 

1702 Rowe 7'amerl. Ded., There is no part in your Lord- 
ship’s Character but what the World would be fond of. 
1754 Richardson Grandison I. x. 3 He is a vain creature 
you know, and seemed fond of what he had written. 

t 7 . Eager for (some object', desirous of, or 
strongly inclined to (an action). Const, of. 
Oh. 

1553 Huloet, Fonde or desxerou.s. 1594 Shaks. Liter. 
134 Those that much couet are with gaine so fond. x666 
Marvell CtfZT; Wks. 1872-5 II. liv.iQtThe redemption of the 
chimney money at eight years purchase we are vei-y fond of. 
1689 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) I- 604 Many persons have 
blamed duke Schonberg for not fighting the Irish army, 
which our men seem’d .so fond of. 1719 Foe Crusoe 
(1840) I, XX, They would be fond of buying it. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa I. 16 The man was not fond of 

marrying at all 1760 Goldsm. Cii. World cxi, People are 
naturally fond of going to paradise at as small expense as 
possible. 1772 Foote Nabob 111. (1778) 63, I fancy he will 
not be very fond of prolonging his visit. 1779 Burke Corr. 
(1844) II. 256 Sentiments which no being in human form 
could . . be fond of owning. 

b. With to and inf (rarely viii/a ihaf) : Having 
a liking, eager, glad to (do something). Now 
rare. 

All the examples in 19th c. and nearly all those in late iSth 
c. are from Scottish writers. 

1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 3 Both these, for loue to 
wed with me fond are. XS87 Fleming Contn. Holinshed 
III. 1582/2, I find no great cause 1 should be fond to Hue. 
X695 Blackmore Pr. Arih. i. 738 I'hey all seem fond to 
wear the Martyr’s Crown. 1734 W.atts Reliq, Juv. (1789) 
106 We are so fond to appear always in the right. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa. (iSii) V. 376 Nor could I be fond 
that they should see you. X766 Goldsm. Double 'Trans- 
form. 53 Fond to be seen, she kept a bevy Of powdered 
coxcombs at her levy. 1765 Robertson Chas. K, VI. vi. 59 
They are fond to interpret it as an omen of the bloody war 
that followed. i8a6 Literary Souvenir 198 The bravest of 
the two i.s fond to whistle, that he may keep up the courage 
of his comrade. 1883 Blackie in x<)th Cent. Apr. 607 
‘ The year of Charlie as the Highlanders are fond to call 
it. 

8. Comb., as fond-blind, -conceited, -hardy, -like, 
-sparkling, adjs. ; fond i^loxx. 0 x^ fool-plough: see 
Fool sb. 6. 

1594 Barnfield a feet. Shepk. n. xxiv. (Arb.) 16 Be thou 
*fond-blinde. .Thou are my Loue. 1590 Greene Orl. Fur. 
Wks. (Rtldg.) 109 'I Follower of *fond-conceited Phaeton. 
1659 Torriano, Corrivo . . *fond - bardie. 1632 Brome 
Northern Lass 11. ii, Mine Vncle and he fell on other talke, 
of Lords and Ladies, and many *fond-like thing.s.^ X889 
Barrie Window in Thrums xix, But .she saw ’at he laid it on 
the fire fell fond-like. 1788 W. Marshall Yorksh. Gloss., 
*Fond-plufe. 183X Howitt Seasons (1854) 43 The custom of 
the . . Fond Plough. 1786 Burns Yon wild mossy Mountains 
vi, But kindness . . in the *fond-sparkling e'e. Has lu.stre 
outshining the diamond to me. 

tB. absol. 2Xi.d sb. A foolish person, a fool. 

X519 H ORMAN Vulg. 19 It IS vnlucky with fondis to do on the 
lyft sho fir.st. 1575 Churchyard Chippes (1817) 45 The fond 
will read awhile, but cares for nought. 

t Fond, “v. Oh. Also 6 fonde. [f. Fond a.] 

1 . inlr. To play the fool ; to become foolish. 

?i530 Exam. W. Thorpe in Foxe A. M. (1563) 164/2 

And the clarke sayde. I fonded, and that I sayde not 
truthe. Ibid. Thou wouldest make vs to fonde with the. 
a 154X Wyatt 7 Penit. Ps. Poet. Wks. <i86i) 208 The sword 
riiall pierce the heart of such that fonds. 

2 . Const on, over, upon. To entertain a fond or 
foolish affection for ; to dote upon. Also simply, 
to display fondness. 

XS30 Palsgr. 553/2 , 1 fonde, or dote upon a thyng for in- 
ordynate love. 1567 Turberv. DwzVf’j Epist. 154 Whilst 
thou.. did fonde on Phyllis, xsgo Fenne Frutes 1. 53 
Immoderately fending over wife, sonne, daughter. x6ox 
Shaks. Twel. N. n, ii. 35 My master Joues her deerely, 
And I (poore monster) fond asmuch on him. 

3 . trans. To make a fool of; to befool. 

1540 Hyrde tr. Fives* Instr. Chr, Worn, t, xvi. S i b, They 
dote and fonde [L. dement ant] good yonge men. a 1547 
SuRRF-Y JEneid iv. 489 Did I not him . . fonded \demens\ 
eke invest Of halfe my realme ? 1566 Drant Horace's 
Sat. iv. B viij, Love of goods, or love of rule doth fonde 
him now and then. 1567 — Horace's Epist. i. Ciij, Such 
follye fondes a man and fondly makes him roue. 

4 . To show fondness for ; to caress, fondle. 

1676 Dryveh A urengz. iv. i, Howe’r unjust your jealousie 
appear.. I’ll fond it, as the froward Child of Love. 1697 
— Mneid u 962 The Tyrian hugs, and fonds thee on her 
breast, 

b. To beguile; also to beguile to Tdisaster). 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves x. xxvi. 45 The Meretricious 
world claps our cheeks, and fonds us to a cozening fail. 
168a SovTH^iiVi'E Loyal Brother n, My poor heart Would 
fain be fonded with the hopes of rest. 


Hence Fo*nded ppl. a., a,, deluded, foolish ; b. 
fondly loved. Fo’iiding vbl, sb., fondness. 

1566 Drant Horace's Sat. ii. B k They, the slllye fonded 
fooles, Do feaste him. 1665 R. B. Comment on 2 7 ales 
99 Put on a smooth Brow, and feign a kind of Fending. 
X701 Steele Chr Hero 111. 52 A bngnter diadem than ever 
Fortune bestowed on the most fonded. .of her favourites, 
Fond. : see Fand v. Obs., to attempt, try, etc. 
Fond, obs. pa. t. Find ; obs. form of B’ound 
11 Fonda (fp nda). [S-p. fonda from Arab. : see 
Fonduk.J Ahotei,an inn (inSpain orSp. countries). 

i8a6 Capt. Head Pampas 12'} They then came into the 
yard of the Fonda dnn'. 1877 B. Yimr^Sioryof aMiue 
iii. He plunged into the first Fonda at the wayside. 

Ii Fondaco (fjp'ndako). Also 6 fondego, 7 
fandaco. [It., ad. Arab.; see Fondik] An 
inn ; also, in North Africa, f a building containing 
a merchant's residence and sale rooms. 

1599 Hakluyt II. 183 At the death of one of their 
marchants in Alexandria, .the French Con!-.ulVento sealing 
up his fondego and chamber tooke under bis seal his goods. 
1632 Lithgow Trav. ix. 385 A Fundaco or Inne. 1833 J. H. 
Newman Lett. (1891) I. 397 The landlady of the fondaco 
asked me if I was going to Paris. 

Fondak : see Fonduk. 

Fondant (ffi'iidant). [a. Fr. fondant sb. and 
pr. pple. of fondre to melt.] A sweetmeat made 
chiefly in France : (see quots.). Also atlrib. 

1677 Encycl. Brit. VI. 257 Fondants ., are made from 
solutions boiled to the point of crystallization, properly 
coloured and flavoured, and cast into moulds made of 
•Starch. 1892 4 Encycl. C oakery {(jzxrtn) I. 602/r Fondants, 
This term has become familiar to u.s for kinds of soft 
sweats that ‘melt’ in the mouth. Ibid. 602/2 Divide the 
Fondant-paste into two portions. 

Fondary: see Founded. 

Fondement, obs. form of Fundament. 
Fending ; see Fanding, Founding vbl. sbs. 
Fondish. (fF«diJ), [f. Fond fz. + -ish.] 
Somewhat fond. b. t/ztz/. (See quot. 1876.) 

1834 J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XXXV. 860 An old 
man . . fondi.sh of literature. 2876 Whitby Gloss., Fondish, 
shallow in point of intellect; whimsical. 

Fondle (fpmdl), v. [frequentative of Fond v. 
Cf. Dandle, F addle.] 

fl. irarts. To treat with fond indulgence; to 
cocker, pamper. Also, to brij^g to (a state or 
condition) by indulgence. Also with zz/. Obs. 

1694 Dryden Love Triumphant 11. i, Ximena, you have 
fondled him to this. 1721 Amhurst Terr as- Filins No. 8 
? II Where one would stand it out. .twenty chose rather to 
be fondled up, and call’d mother’.s nown boys at any 
expence. 1732 Bolingbroke in Swift's Lett. (1766) II. 157 
You shall be nursed, fondled, and humoured. 1757 Johnson 
Rambler No. 175 f 5 Every day sends out, in quest of 
pleasure .. some heir fondled in ignorance. 1789 Mad. 
D’Arblay AtfZA Apr., I knew you would, .fondle them 
[poultry] like your children. 

2 . To handle or treat with fondness; to caress. 
Also, to press fondly (the heart). 

1796 H. Hunter tr. St.-Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) II. 52 
The sheep, which he fondled when a lamb. 1832 W. Irving 
Alhambra II. 36 The prince fondled it to his heart. ‘ Happy 
bird said he. 1859 Kingsley Misc. (i860) 1. 282 To fojidle 
the reptile is to be bitten by it, 1874 Green Short Hist, 
vii, § 3, (1876* 363 Elizabeth, .fondled her ‘sweet Robin’, 
Lord Leicester, in the face of the court. 
fig. 1818 Keats Endym. 1. 311 Zephyr,. Fondles the 
flower amid the sobbing rain. 

3 . inlr. To behave, play or speak fondly; to 
toy ; also t to bestow caresses on. 

1720 Gay Work for a Cooper 78 He..fondled on herlike 
hi.s child. 1727 Pope, &c., Art of Sinking 102 He fondles 
like a mere stammerer. 1773 Goitasyx. Stoops to Co fig. 
IV. iGlobe) 667/2 Fondling together, as I’m alive. 1840 
Dickens C. Skop i, ‘Foolish Nell*, said the old man 
fondling with her hair. 1880 G. Meredith Trag.C0m. 74 
Unable to take such services without rewarding him, she 
fondled. 

fg. 1836 Landor Pericles Aspasialili, Sighs full often 
fondle with reproofs. 1874 Lowell ii. Ivii, Per- 

suasion fondled in his look and tone. 

Hence Fondled ppl. a. Also Fcndle sb., an act 
of fondling. Fo'ndler, one who fondles. 

*755 Johnson, Fondler. 1788 C. Reeve Exiles III. 169 
Those fondled and spoiled children, who are disagreeable to 
all others. 1833 Lamb Elia (i860) 419 It was a stranger to 
the patient fondle, the hushing caress. 1876 Miss Yonge 
Womankind 135 Whether the elder brother starts as 
.. the champion and fondler. 

Foxidlesoma (f^ndTstim), a. [f. Fondle zi.-f- 
-SOME.] Addicted to fondling. 

183s Beckford Recoil. 36 Turtle doves were never more 
fondlesome. 

Fondling (ff?'ndliq), vbl. sb. [f. Fondle v. + 
-iNGb] The action of the vb. Fondle; an affec- 
tionate handling ; a fond gesture. 

X714 Mandeville Fab. Bees (1733) IT. 211 The various 
expressions of their fondness for their infants, which fon- 
dling of them ever increases. 178X Mickle Siege of Mar- 
seilles n. iv, Cyrus made no. .amorous fondling 'I'o fan he? 
pride. 1886 Hall Caine Son ofHagar 1. i, Embraced each 
other with the quiet fondling of lambs. 

Fondling^ (f^-ndliq). [f. Fond a. + -ling.] 

1 1 . A ‘ fond ’ or foolish person. Also transf of 
animals. Ohs. 

<ri44o York Mysi. xix. 157 }>an schall hat fandelyng felle 
Be-lyue his bliss schall blynne. 1^7-64 Bauldwin Mot. 
Philos. (Palfr.) 56 The vicious & rich faulty fondling.. by 




wo'NDmwa. 

wliom common-weales are destroyetj. *5^9 li^ASim Annt. 
Almtrct 29 How farreare these fondlings from iuutating 
Crates the Philosopher. 1594 Chapman Skadmv of Night 
Eja, Thou and thy Nimphs shall . . inocke the fondling, for 
his mad aspire. x 6 x^~x 6 W. Browne Fast. ir. i, See 
how yonder fondlings tears Their fleeces in the brakes. 1674 
N. B'airfax Bidh ^ Setv. To Rdr., I .should lacken it .. by 
making such a Fondling: the Penman of it. 1781 J. Hutton 
C niWi Gloss., an ideot, 

2 . One who is fondly loved ; one who is much 
fondled or caressed ; a pet. Alsoyf^. Now 

1640 H. Mnx Nights Ssari'k i-sS When this Spark is from 
his Fondling gone, 169a L’Estkange Fahks No. 248 
Partiality in a Parent is commonly Unlucky, .for Fondlings 
are in danger to be made Fools. 1699 Locke ////w. Utui. 
(ed. 4V IV. xix. § 16 That may shew it [an opinion] to be a 
Fondling of our own. 1702 Rowe TamerL in. i. 1059 *l'he 
Fondling once of her dear Father’s Arms. 1788 INIad. 
D'Arbeay Diary 5 Jan.. Frogs, .kept in glas.sesfor fondlings 
and favourites. 1834 Southey Doctor ix, He became hjs 
father’s companion imperceptibly as he ceased to be his 
fondling. 

Fondling (fp‘ndlig\ ppL a. [f. Fondle v. + 
-lNa! 2 .] That fondles ; caressing, endearing. 

1676 Gi-anvill Seasonahie Refi. 207 What can the fondling 
fle.sh and the world do for thee? C1704 Vv-icm Hcnry ^ 
Mmma 6 s He call’d her. .his Nut-brown Maid, The friends 
and tenants took the fondling word. 1768 Goldsm. Goofn. 
Man IV. i, I will di.scard the fondling hope from my bosom. 
1798 Mad. D'ARBLAYZ.r/. Mar., He. .called out in a fondling 
manner. i8ai Clare Viil. Minstr. II. 27 His chuff cheeks 
dimpling in a fondling smile. 1824 Miss Mitford Village 
Ser. i.(x863I2ii By that fondling nursery name she Ijest liked 
to be called. iSfie Kingjsley Alt. Locke (1879) ^3 And 
spoke to my mother in a fondling, patronizing way. 

Hence Fp-ndling-ly adv. 

183s New Monthly Mag. XLV. 80 She clings fearingly 
and fondlingly to Lablache. 

Fondling, obs. form of Foundlino. 

Fo’Sidly, ctdj- rare. [f. Fond a. + -ItyI-.] 
Fond ; f foolish. Hence Pomdliness, fondness. 

1587 M. Grove Pelofs ^ Nipf>. (1878) 77 Leaue such 
fondly tove.s. 1852 J. B. Owen in Talbot Meliora Ser.^ r. 
iSS The fond old man, .squeezed [her hand] with a fond Her 
emotion than usual. 1821 Ne%v Monthly Mag. l. 646 Bright 
partners of the sky, each other’s gloom Cheering with smile 
of mutual fondliness. 

Fondly adv. [f. Fond a. +-ly2.] 

fl. Foolishly. Obs. 

CX340 Cursor M. 16461 (Laud) ludas beheld & sie how 
fondly they with hym dalt. [Doubtful; MS. is 15th c] 
X401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 97 Thou feynest fonnedli that 
cure Lord we sclaundre. Cath. Angl. 137 Fondely, 
siulie. X5SI Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. ix. 23 Sucbe 
other thynges as menne be wont to doe verye fondly. 1634 
Ford P. Warbeck iv. iv, He fondly angle.s who will hurl his 
bait Into the water, ’cause the fish, .dare.s not bite. 1648 Jos. 
Beaumont Psyche xix. xxx. Still thy Adventure’s manage- 
ment debase.s The fondly-founded credit of thy Bliss. 

2 . With self-pleasing or affectionate credulity. 

1762 Goldsm. at. I'V.xlvn. [1837) 189 You would fondly 

persuade me that my former lessons still influence your con- 
duct. 1805 WoRDSw. Prelude iii, 482 That they needs Must 
keep to all, as fondly all believe, Their highest promise. 
1824 W. Irving T. Trav. 1 1 , rz, I will henceforth., 
endeavour to be all that she fondly imagined me. 1851 
Gladstone Glean. VI. Ixix. 43, L .am fondly perhaps but 
yet firmly assured [etc. ]. 1862 Lord B rough am Const. 

X. 131 [The English] have fondly traced the origin of our free 
institutions to the most remote ages. 1885 Law Times 
LXXIX. 1 59/1 Legal learning is not, we fondly hope, a 
thing of the past. 

3 . Affectionately, lovingly, tenderly. Also, with 
show of affection, caressingly. 

1593 Shaks. Rich. JI, HI. ii, g As a long parted Mother 
with her Child, Playes fondly with her teares. X737-8 
Savage Volunteer Laureai vi. g To be or fondly or severely 
kind . . Parents shall learn from Her. X757 Foote A utkor i. 
Wks. 1799 I. 131 You loved her, Fondly. — Nay, 

foolishly. 1797-xfeo Coleridge Christdbel Poems (1S62) 
287 Fondly in his arms he took Fair Geraldine. 1870 
E. Peacock Rolf Skirl. III. 95 He never looked on her so 
fondly as now. 

Fondness (f^i’ndnes). [f. Fond a. -i- -ness.] 

1 . Foolishness, folly ; * weakness; want of sense or 
judgement ’ (J.) ; an instance of this. Obs. Q%z.dial. 

CX380 Wycltf Wks. (1880) 266 ]?ei seyn \>a.t j^e speche of 
holy writt is fals \>a.t reuersi)> here owene fonnydne.sse. X434 
Misvn Mending of Life 116 Slike lufe truly in i>e begyn- 
nyng is labyr & fondnes. 1460 Capgrave Chron., 6 Hen. 
in (Rolls) 151 In his fonnednesse he wold sey that he was 
so arayed for savacion of the world. 1533 FRiTu Anszo. 
More G j, It were fondnes to fayne that the soule did other 
wise eate then do the Angellys in heauen. 1609 C. Butler 
Fern. Mon. iv. (1623) H j, Others seeing the fondnes.se of 
this opinion haue.. taught that the Drone is a different 
species.^ axq^^ H. Walpole Mem. Geo. //(1847) 1 * i'’’* 85 
Lord Lincoln, .was the mimic of his fulsome fondnesses and 
follies. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss. , PoTidness^ foolishness, 

2 . Foolish affection ; unreasoning tenderness. 

1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 76 Persons.. which suflfer 

themselves to be overcome with such passions and fondness 
in their mourning. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Sysi. 889 
Neither his goodness being Fondness, nor his Justice 
Cruelty. x^zEng. Theophrctst. 4 The players, .like their 
parts to a Fondness. 1727 Gay Fables i. ill 31 By partial 
fondness shown, Like you, we doat upon our own. a 1859 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. V. 236 The object of her fondness 
was Spencer Cowper, who was already married. 

3 . Affectionateness, tenderness. 

1603 Shaks, Meas.jDr M. il. iv. 28 The generall subiect 
to a wel-wisht king. ,in obsequious fondnesse Crowd to his 
presence. 1703 Rules of Civility 25 It is not decreet for 
a man to expresss too much Fondness of his Wife before 
Company, vjvj Swift To very yng. Lady Wks. .1755 II. 
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n. 4T, I mast likewise warn you.. against the least degree 
of fondness to your husband before any witness whatsoever. 
178a Han. More Moses i. 5 A mother's fondness reigns 
Without a rival. 1838 Lytton A lice i . iii. The curate . . was 
not insen.sible to the fondness of his beautiful pupil. 18^ 
Helps Realniah xv. (1B76) 400 The fondness ot her words 
did not console him. 

4 . Instinctive or unreasoning liking or par- 
tiality ; strong inclination, propensity or de^dre. 
Const.y^n t t tOy also t to with inf. 

1654 Hammond Fundamentals xviii. Through indulgence 
to others, or fondness to any sinne in themselves.^ 1665 
Boyle Occas. Ref. x. (1845) 33s So conspicuous i.s this 
Creatures fondness of Light. 1713 Steele Guar f cm No. i 
r I They have a restless fondness for satisfying the world m 
the Mistakes [etc.]. 1735 Mrs WHn-EWAY.9wi^’5.Lif//.(i768) 

IV. 141 Mr. 's great fondness to get hi.s wife home, was 

to stop a prosecution she had begun against him. 1754 
Richardson Grandison 1 . viiu 40 Will he not attribute all 
I shall repeat of this sort.. to that fondness of admiration. 
1841 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. II. 3x4 He showed no fond- 
ness for war. 1885 Clodd Myths Dr.y v. 94 The fond- 
ness of the negro races . . for such fables is well known, 

Fondon. (See quot.) 

i88r Raymond Mining Gloss., Fondon, a large copper 
vessel, in which hot amalgamation is practiced. 

Fondre, obs. Sc. form of Founder v. 

fFo'ndrel. Obs. rare-'^. [f. Fond a.\ ? after 
analogy of Scoundrel, etc.] A simpleton, ninny. 

1614 Sco. Venus (1876) 27 No lisping tongue that foudreis 
count a grace. 

FoHdu [fondii’). Also fondus. \p..'F.fondu sing., 
fojtdus pi., pa. pple- of fo 7 tdre to melt.] (See quots.) 

X848 Craig, Fondus (fondant, melting, Fr.), that parti- 
cular kind of painting on calico, paper-hangings, &c., m 
which the colours are blended in each other. 1875 U re’s 
Diet. Arts III. 479 The fomiu or rainbow style of paper- 
hangings is produced [etc.], 

11 Fondue (fond^*). Cookery. Also erron. 
fondu. [ad. fondue, f. fondre to melt.] A dish 
composed of melted cheese with eggs, etc. 

1878 Cassells Did. Cookery s. v., The fondu will rise very 
much. 1892-4 Encycl. Cooking 1 . ftoz/z Fondues, 

these very favourite French savouries are made of melted 
cheese. 1895 Daily News 8 J an. 6/4 Omelettes and fondues 
are equally dependent on this celerity of serving. 

II Fonduk [f^?-nduk). Also 8 funduck, 9 fon- 
dak. See also Fondaoo. [Arab. fwtditq 
an inn, ad. Gr. iriivSotfos, vavhoKeos innkeeper 
(whence ravZoKuov inn).] In North Africa; A 
hotel, an inn. 

1704 J. Pitts A cc. Mohammeians 157 A Court, or Funduck, 
as they term it, 1883 Academy ^o}avi 44/2 We drove from 
Tunis to Susa, spending a night on the way at the fonduk 
of Bir-el-Bitah. 1891 Hall Gaine Scaperoat xx, Between 
the village of Lemsa and the fondak which lies on the road 
to Tangier. 

t Foue. Obs. rare — \ In 5 foine. [Of obscure 
origin and meaning : the oi stands for 0.] 

CX460 Towneley (Surtees) 343 He was thi fode, thi 

faryst foine, Thi luf, thi lake, thi lufsom son. 

Fone, obs. form of Few and obs. pi. of Foe. 
Fonel, Fong(e, obs. ff. Funnel, Fang v.f 

tFo'nkin, [f. FoN -b-KiN.] A little fool. 

159X Fraunce Yvychurch i. i. If thou couldst, nay 
wouldst (and who would not, but a fonkin ?) 

Fouljr, Fonnish : see Fon sb. and a, 

Fout (fyut), sb.'^ Forms: i font, fant, 2-6 
funt(e, Orm. fx 3 ixns.ii (4 fant), 4-7 fount(e, (4 
foun^t, fownte), 5-6 fonte, 2- font. [OE..fonf, 
fant, ad. Eccl. tuai,. font-em or fo 7 ites {baptismi\, 
lit. ‘ fountain * or ‘ fountains (of baptism)’, a specific 
use of 'L.font-em,fons : see Fount, In ME. the 
compound Font-stone had the same sense. In 
sense 3 it may be regarded as a different word, a 
var. of Fount, refashioned after the Lat. etymon. 

Cf. also Y. fonts pi. (Sy^.fonce), Fr.font, Pg. and OSp. 
fonte (mod.Sp. fuente). It. fonte, of same meaning. Prob. 
by adoption from Eng., the word appears early in othw 
Teut. langs. : OYris. font, fjmt, MlSM.vonfe (mod. Du. in 
comb. doopvoni,ixom doop baptism), ON funi-rifru.funt, 
d(dfunt, Da. font, dobfont').'\ 

I. A receptacle, usually of stone, for the water 
used in the sacrament of baptism. N\m,font of 
baptism, baptismal font. To stand at font for (a 
person) : to be sponsor to. 

c xooo Canons rElfric xxxvi, Ne do man naenne ele to 
Jiam fante. a 1x75 Cott. Horn. 241 dElc cristen man anon se 
Steps up of h® funte wer he ifulled is. a xzz$ St. Marker, i 
Euch ifulhet in font o)?e almihti federes nome. e 1380 Sir 
Ferumh. 548 Y-voUid on ke haly fant. 1447 Bokenham 
Seyntys (Roxb.) xii Crystnyd I w^ in a tunt of stoon. 
1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccccii. 698 They . . brake 
downe the fownte wherin the erle was christned. x6i* 
Coryat Crudities 35 A Font of baptisme, made of porphyrie 
stone, a 1658 Cleveland To T. C. 14 A gray Bark That 
stood at Font for Noah’s Ark. 1756-7 KeyslePs Trav. 
(1760) 490 The large marble font is divided by four parti- 
tions. 1865 Kingsley Prel. 6 The cupe which 

Dunstan had pronounced against him at the baptismal font. 

b. //. (with singular sense), rare. ((ZLYx. fonts, 
Eccl. Lat. a font.) 

The pi. has been explained as referring to the compound 
fonts of several basins found in some early baptisteries. But 
fontes haptismi, originally meant only ‘the fountains 
li. e. the waters) of baptism’, the application as the name of 
the vessel being secondary. 

1877 J, D. Chambers Div. Worship 186 The Fonts at the 
West end of the Nave. 


FONTAHEXLE, 

2 . transf a. A receptacle for holy water, b. 
The reservoir for oil in a lamp. 

1542-5 Brinklow Lament. (1S74I xoo The wyne wyll 
waxe sower and stincke, as doth their holy water in the 
founte by longe kepinge. 1644 Ord. Parlt. in Vestry Bks, 
(Surtees) 322-3 Noe Copes, Surplices, .or Holy water Fonts, 
to be any more used. 1872 O. Shipley Gloss. Eccl. Terms, 
Holv pl ater Fout. x8gx Sale Catal. Glass Wks., Stour- 
bridge, Two hundred and fifty-five lamp fonts. 

3. -Fount. If ov^ only post. 

1611 Coryat Crudities 26 Delicate fonts and springes. 
1658 J, Jones Oxdtfs Ibis 2nd Ded,, On Parnasse hill rose 
the Nectarian Font. 173S Somerville Chase nr. 342 
Adown His tortur’d Sides the Crimson Torrents roll From 
many a gaping Font, c 1750 Shenstone Elegies i. 46 Near 
font or -stream, in meditation, rove. 1878 B. Taylor 
Deukalion iv. ii, The font Bubbling and brightening with 
an inward life, Spins up in silver, tinkling as it falls. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as font-doih, -cover, -taper, . 
‘Vat\ also font-name, (.one’s) baptismal name; 
t font-wife, ? a woman appointed to collect’ 
donations at baptisms. 

1553 Inv. in Trans. Essex Archseol. (1884) 10 Itm. 
a *ftbwnte clothe. 1885 R. W. Dixon Hist. Ch. Eng. HI. 
450 Font-cloths with altar-cloths, a 1661 Fuller Worthies, 
Hartfordshire n. (1662) 20 Seeing his own *font-name was 
a Papall one. 1679 Burnet //z>A Ref. (1865) I. 150 note, 

It seems unlikely that he [Bonner] alone m the grace 
should be written by his font name when all the others 
weie by their .surname, 15x9 in W. L. Nash Churchw.> 
Acc. St. Giles, Reading (Camden) 5, Ij standards and the 
^flbnt taper, c 1000 in Thorpe A^. Horn. II. 268 Haden 
cild . . bio ?;ebroht synfull • . to oam ^fant-faste. c 1220 
Bestiary 108 N aked [he] failed in Se funt-fat, and cumeS 
ut al newe. 1569 Churchw, Acc. Stanford in Antiquary 
Apr, (x888) 169 Eliza Yat. .and Elenor Sauere were cno.ssen 
*fount wyeffs this yer, but the gathered nothing this ytx. 

Font (font% sbf Also 7 fonte. [ad. Fr. 
fonte, i.fondi'e to melt, cast.] 

1 . a. The action or proce.ss of casting or founding. 
lit. and fig. rare. b. concr. Cast iron. 

1578 Inventories (1815) 249 Ane moyane of fonte markit 
with the sallaraandre having ane new stok without yron 
werk. 1676 Marvell Mr. Smirke 34 A Sermon, .that was 
preached before His Maje.sty, and by his special command 
to be Printed, is it seems making over again, there having 
been sure some error in the Fonte. 1883 C. C. Perkins 
Hal. Sctiipt. 273 When the figure was ready to be cast in 
bronze, Michelangelo seems suddenly to have remembered 
that, as he knew nothing of the processes of the font, he 
could not [etc.]. 

2 . Printing. (In England usually Fount, q.v.) 
fFont, V. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] irans. To 

‘ christen name, 

X652 Persuasive to Compliance 17 Flattery, rather then 
Truth, fonted them Fathers of their County, a 1659 
O.SBORN Queries Wks. (1673) 593 It being likelier to have 
been the voice of Cu.stom than Reason that fonted a bare 
Knowledge in Tongues with the title of Learning. 

Fontal (f^'ntal), and sb. [ad. xciz^.\a. fontalis, 
f. font-,fons Fount, Font.] 

A. adj. 1 . Of or pertaining to a fountain or 
spring ; coming as from a spring, rare. 

1656-8X in Blount Glossogr. a 17x1 Ken Hymn. Evang. 
Poet. Wks. 172X I. 69 O Jesu. .Stream from thy fontal 
Fulness a small Rill, My soul to purify, .and fill. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Suppl. s.v. Alga, The alga’s are some 
marine, .others fontal, growing in springs. 1822 T. Taylor 
Apuldus III. 58 She made a libation, .with fontal water. 
1855 Bailey Mystic 8$ Within whose veins conden.sed the 
essential dew Flows fontal. 

2 . Pertaining to the source of anything ; that is 
the source of other things ; original, primarjr. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles I. rv. 272 The fontall Unitie and 
infinite Abyss of his own Essence, a 17x1 Ken Hymn.Evanjg. 
Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 13s When Godhead Fontal and Deriv’d, 
co-breath. 1793 T. Taylor Orat. fulian 30^ The fontal 
sun, then, subsists in Jupiter the perfect artificer of the 
world. 1817 Coleridge Lit. 95 The fontal truths 
of natural religion, 1858 E. Caswall Masque of Mary 16 
Hail, Mother of all ages I fontal source of humankind, 
1883 A. Roberts O. T. Revision viL 139 Whence was that 
fontal text derived? 

3 . Pertaining to the font, baptismal. 

?T797 CovERiDGX Poems, Christen. FriemPs i, This 
day among the faithful placed, And fed with fontal manna. 
1846 Keble Lyra Innoc.A^d.y) 6 The fontal wave To each 
apart the glory gave. Washing us clean. 

B. sb. tl- Source, ‘well-spring* {fg.\ Ohs. ^ 

axqxx Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 379 Love’s 

the propensive Fontal of our Wills, 

2 . Her. (see quot. 18 28-40). 

1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. xvL 365 A Sea Nymph., 
resting her Arm upon a Water-pot or Fontall, from w'hence 
issues water all proper. x828~40 Berry Encycl. Her. 1 , 
s, v.,The gods of fountains and rivers and water nymph^ 
are generally depicted with a water-pot from which flows 
the river they represent, which is termed a fontal. 

Hence Po'ntaHy adv. 

a 1617 Bayne Diocesans Tryall {x62x') 69 It presupposeth 
the power of jurisdiction to be given originally and fontally 
to one person of the Church. 

Fontauelle, fontanel (fpntane- 1 ). Forms; 
6-8 fontenel(l(e, 6 fontynelle, 7 funtanel, 7-9 
fontanel(l(e, fontinel(l(e. [a. Fr. fonictyulle 
{p¥.fontanele,fontenele little fountain, also in the 
senses below), dim. of fontaine Fountain. Cf. It. 
fontanella little fountain, also hollow of the neck.] 
1 . Anat. t a. Tile hollow between two muscles. 
Mentioned as the appropriate place for the application of 
a seton or a cautery ; cf. sense 2. 
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sjS4x R. Copland Gnydcn^s Qriest. C//zw3^^. iv. Pj, For 
that cause be the cetons & canteres [w] done behinde the 
necke, and in the fontenelles of the lacertes where as one is 
deuyded from the other. IMd. Pij, On the homoplate 
vnder the fontCenlelies of the armes. Ibid.^ On the 
fozitynelles vnder the knee. 

h. One of several membranous spaces in the 
head of an infant which lie at the adjacent angles 
of the parietal bones. (Sjfd. Soc. hex') In some 
animals it is permanent. 

1741 Monro Anat. Bones (ed. 3) 71 That Part of the 
parietal and frontal Bones, where the Fontandle is in 
Children. 1753 SmEi.lie Midwif I. 292 No perceiveable 
pulsation at the B'ontanelle. a 1^3 M. Baillie IVlus. (1825) 
I. 187, I opened the head at the anterior fontinei. s87a 
Mivart Elem. Anai. 12^ The transitory fontanelle of man 
is permanent in some animals, as in Sharks. 1875 Huxley 
in EncycL BrU,l. 753/1 A large space (fontanelle) covered 
in by membrane, which lies in the interorbitai region [of the 

Med. An artificial nicer or a natural issue for 
the discharge of humours from the body. Obs^ 
i6i« Woodall Mate Wks. (1639) 7 The 

cauterizing Irons . - are good to make a funtanell or Issue in, 
the hinder part of the head. 1676 Phil, Tratis, XI. 742 
Fontinels or Issues naturally arising in the Arms and Feet, 
1779 Johnson Let. to Dr. Taylor^ Aug., He has a fontanel 
in his back, 

b. In extended sense : An outlet for the dis- 
charge of secretions, etc. Often with mixture of the 
etymological sense ‘ fount \ Also transf. andj^^. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gi. Exetnp. Disc, i, § 9 Why hath nature 
given to^ Women two exuberant fontineles? 1650 — Holy 
Living ii. § 3(1727) 75 The fontinei of whose de.sires hath 
been opened, 1660 Waterhouse Arms <$• Arm. 126 Whose 
fontenel sends forth matter with words. 1701 C. Wolley 
yrnl. in New York (i860) 25 Nature . . purgeth it by 
Fontanels and I.ssue.s of running waters in its irriguous 
Valleys. 1848 R. E. Landor Fountain of Aretkusa iii. ii. 
§ I Through this narrow fontanel of perforated rock. 

It Fontange (fontan^). Also 7 fountange. 
fontange^ f. Fontanges the territoiial title of a 
mistress of Louis XIV.] A tall head-dress worn 
in the seventeenth and eigh teenth centuries. 

1689 Shadwell Bury F. n, What d’ye lack, Ladies? fine 
mazarine Hoods, Fontanges, Girdles. 1711 Addison Spect. 
No. 98 F I These old-fashioned Fontanges rose an Ell 
above the Head. 1883 F. G Stephens Catal. Prints Brit, 
Mus. IV. 282 An ugly old one-eyed woman in a fontange. 

t jPontanier, Obs, [ad. Fr. fontainier, f. 
fontaim P'ountain.] One in charge of a fountain 
or fountains. 

*641 Evelyn Diary (jZ'jx) 36 The hedge of water . . which 
the fontanier caused to ascend out of the earth. 170a W. J. 
Bruyn*s Voy. Lerant xxxiv. 135 He lives at present at Loo 
..in the Quality of chief Fontanier. 

Fontfnl (f^ ntful). [f. Foot sbA- + -pul.] As 
much as a font will hold. 

<;i386 Chaucer Man of Law* s T. 259 Thogh she a font- 
ful water with hir lede. 2866 Blackmore Cradock Nowell 
iii, Labourers moistened their semi-regenerate clay with 
many a fontful of good ale. 

Foutlet (fp-ntlet). [f. Font jAI +-let.] a. A 
little fountain, b, A little font (for baptism). 

1831 'LKU^Elia Ser. ii. Newspapers 35 F. A^o.^ The tracing 
of some mighty waters up to their shallow fontlet. 28^ T. J. 
Ball Diet, Elem. Ritual vi. 52 In privately baptizing the 
officiant should pour water on the child, .not sprinkle it out 
of a toy called a * fontlet 

t Fo'nt-stoiie, Obs, [f. Font + Stone.] 
The stone font used in baptism. 

c X17S Lamb. Horn. 149 pet 5e habbeS et J>e fonstan under- 
fonge. 2297 R. Glouc. I1724) 247 Of holy vantston. c 1380 
Sir Ferumb. ligi Had he beo in crist be-leued, & fulled in 
hoU fanston. 1426 Audelay Poems 11 Thi.s foreward furst 
we mad at the fonsston. 1594? Greene Selimus Wks. 
i 88 i --3 XIV. 267 They shal swear it vpon the font-stone. 
2683 R. Burton Ad7mrable Ctiriosities (1684) 121 As clean 
from my Sins as I was at the Font-stone. 2830 Scott 
Demonot. v. 147 If she would but deny . . the faith she took 
at the font-stone. 

t Po'ii.t-water. Obs, [f. Font .tA^ + Wateb.] 
Water used in baptism- 

ctmtk Sax, Leeckd, II. 350 Wyre houne drenc font wseter 
rudan saluian [etc.]. 2620 Bp. Hall ApoL Brmmisis Ded., 
One of them hath, washt off thy font-water as vneleane. 
2656 J. Trapp Comm, fokn vi 49 A man may go to hell 
with font-water on his face. 

Foii5ej^ var. of Foin jA’’- 
Foo, obs. form of Fob. 

Food (fwd), sb. Forms: i foda, 2-6 fode, 3 
south, vode, (4 fod), 3-6 fud(e, (4 Sc. fute, 5 
fotte, foyde, fudde, fwde, 6 fooade, Sc. 
fuid, fuode), 4-6 foode, 6- food, [OE. /bda wk. 
masc. ; the exact equivalent ( OTeut. type 
*fbdon-) does not occur elsewhere ; the synonymous 
ON. str. wk. fem, (Sw./bda fem., 

Da,/^iik),and Goth.^dei^ str. fem., are derivatives 
of the cognate vb, OTeut. ^fddjan to Feed. The 
Teut. root fdd (whence also Foddeb and 

the cognates there mentioned) represents OAryan 
*pui'y whence Gr. trareeoBaij to feed.] 

1 . What is taken into the system to maintain life 
and growth, and to supply the waste of tissue ; 
aliment, nourishment, provisions, victuals. 

f 2000 .^LFRic Sigew, Interr, in Anglia VII, 34 On h^ere 
oSre fleringe waes heora nytena foda gelogod. a 2335 Ancr. 
R. 260 He hefde node ase ueol to him, ^12300 Cursor M, 


23064 (Cott.\ I v-as hungre,yee gaf me fode. 237s Barbour 
Br7ice X. 189 Syndri comys that thai bair Woxe rype to wyu 
to mannys fude. a 2400 -sp A lexander 2274 Him moneste . . 
to send . . fode for his oste. 2597 Hooker EccL Pol. v. xii. § s 
Men at their owne t»ome take common foode. <32687 Waller 
Upon Roscom7nQu'sHor. $’j They [ Bee.s] give us food, which 
may with nectar vie. 17^ G. White Selbof^ie Let. xv. 
Worms are their usual food, 2798 Malthus Popul. (1890) 
288 Want of food . the most efficient cause of the three 
immediate checks to population. 1860-2 Flo. N ightingale 
Nursing 46 A tea-cupful of some article of food, 
b. What is edible, as opposed to ‘drink.’ 

1610 Sbaks. Temp. i. ii. 160 Some food we had and some 
fre.sh water. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iii. 790 Simple his 
Bev’rage, homely was his Food. 2855 Macaulay Hist, 
Eng. IV. 516 The crews had better food and drink than, 
they had ever had before. 2859 Tennyson E7ud 1138 And 
wine and food were brought. 

f c. Sustenance, ‘ livelihood Obs, ^ 

a 1066 Charter of Eadward {MS. 14th c.) in Cod. Dipl. 
IV. 214 Ic wide 3iat iSaet cotlif . . 3e L^ofcild . . beqpaS Cnst 
and sainte Peter into Westminstre iigge unSder into dare 
munece fodan ellswa he hit geuSe. 1393 Langl. P ,Pl, C. 
xviii. 19 Peter fysshed for hus fode and hus fere Andreu. 
2548 Forrest Pleas. Poesye 287 Which such may compell 
to earn their Fooade. a 2605 Montgomerie SottTu xlvii, 
He that . . to male faggots for his fuid is fane. 

d. Phrases : 7 o be food for Kan animal^ umrms ) : 
to be a prey to, to be devoured by. To be food for 
fishes : to be drowned. Food for powder', fit only to 
be shot at or to die in battle. 

a 232S A ncr. R. 276 Ne schalt tu beon wurmes fode ? 2596 
Shaks. X Hen. IV, iv. ii. 72 Good enough to tqsse : foode for 
Powder, foode for Powder: tbey’le fill a Pit, as well as 
better. Ibid. v. iv. 86 Hot. No Percy, thou art dust And 
food for — Prin, For Wormes, braue Percy. 1602 — 
A. Y, L, II. vi. 7. 1894 Rider Haggard Mr. Meeson's 
Will xxii, He was food for fishes now, poor fellow. 

e. An article of food ; a kind of food, 

1393 Gower Conf III. 26, 1 you shall reherce, How that my 
fodes ben diverse. ^1449 Pecock Repr. m. v. 303 Hauyng 
foodis . . be we content. 2326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 5 b, God sent from heuen a swete fode for theyr 
brede called manna. 1617 Markham Cat/al. i. 56 In 
England . . we have so many choyces of good foodes. 1674 
N. Cox Ge7ttl. Recreat. iv. (1677) 45 The larger the Pike 
the courser the food. 1754 Bid. Arts ty Sc. II. 1288 Foods 
proper for preserving health. Cassell s Fam. PkysictaTi 

911 What are the proper fuels, or foods, with which to supply 
It [the human machine]. 

2 . With reference to plants : That which they 
absorb from the earth and. air ; nutriment. 

1759 tr. DukainePs Husb, 1. i. (1762) 3 The proper food of 
the plant. 2763 A. Dickson Treat. Agrtc. iii. <ed. 2) 5 The 
vegetation of plants is promoted by communicating to the 
earth their food. 1869 Roscok Elem. Chem. (1878) 372 
Plants possess the peculiar power of selection, by the roots,, 
of the mineral constituents of food. 

8 . fig. (In early use applied more widely than is. 
now admissible.) 

cxooo in Thorpe Ags. Hem. 1 1, 396 Gif he hi forlset buton 
Sam god.spelIican fodan on heora andgite. C2275 La77ib, 
Horn. 63 Swa bi-houeS }?e saule fode, mid godes wordes mid 
gode mode, a 2300 Cursor M. 29058 (Cott. i pat j>i fast to saul 
fode roai falle. a 2340 Hampole Psalter cxxvii, 2 Trauels. . 
are now fode til soul, c 2430 Hymtts Virg. (1867) ^4 God, 
J>ou be my strengist fode. 2500-zo Dunbar Poems Ixxiu 

54 His face, the fude of angellis fre. 1538 Starkey England 

55 Nuryschyd wyth the spiritual fode of hys celestyal word. 

2595 Shaks. John in. iv. 104 My faire sonne, My life, my 
ioy, my food, ray all the world. 2600 — A , F. L. ly. iii. 102 
Orlando . . Chewing the food of sweet and bitter fancie, 2713 
Steele Englisht/i. No. 10. 67 Praise is the Food of a great 
Soul, 2784 Cow per Tiroc. 620 Such is all the mental food 
purveyed By public hackneys in the schooling trade.^ 2802 
WoRDsw. So7in. to Liberty i. iv. What food Fed his first 
hopes? 2892 FMn. July 132 Fiction is the only 

intellectual food of thousands. 

b. In sense of : Matter to discuss or dwell upon. 

2780 Burke Cot-t. (1844) II. 347 Our own manners afford 
food enough for poetry. 1825 Southey Tale of Paraguay 
HI. 10 A lively tale, and fraught With.. food for thought. 
2834 L. Ritchie WaTtd, by Seine 83 There the reflective will 
find food for ‘■heir meditations. 

4 . transf, f a. Material for keeping up a 
fire. 

<2x050 Lib. Scintill, x. (1889' 56 Foda fyres Holt, <2x225 
A7icr. R. 150 Bowes, .to none hinge betere hen to fares fode. 
b. = Shoddy : (see quot.) 

1857 C. B. Robinson in Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) Glos.s. 
S.V,, The entire substance that falls on the floor being called 
‘ shoddy * or * food *, and bemg sold at a high rate for top 
dressing grass land. 

fS. The act of eating. In food i while eating or 
feeding. Ohs. 

C23SO G<f«. <5- i?Ar. 894 WiS bredes fode and wines drinc. 

Alexander 2 Fay n wald hat here Sum farand bing 
efter fode to fayn hare herit}. 2590 Shaks. Com. Err. v, 
i. 83 In food, in sport. .To be disturb’d, would mad or man, 
or beast. 

1 6 . That which is fed ; a child, offspring. Also 
in wider sense : A creature, person, man. Obs. 

In early use also collect, ^ a brood, race, Cf. OF. norru 
hire, nourriiure, med, Lat. nutrirnenium,, a young animal. 

a 2250 Owl <5* Night. 94 pu Fedest on heom a wel ful fode. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 682 (Cott,l Fouxl o flight, and fiss on sand 
..com and spde, Als he war fader o hah fode. <3x300 
K. Horn 1384 Akulf be gode, Min <^ene child, mi leve 
fode. 1375 Barbour Bmtce nr. 578 M!ea mycht se mony 
frely fute About the costis tbar lukand. <71400 Ywaine 
4- Gaw. 1621 So fals a fode. Was never cumen of Kynges 
Diode. ?c 1475 Sqr, lowe Dcgre 364 in Hazl, E. P, P, II. 
37, I may not beleue, .My doughter dere he wyll betraye. . 
That fode to long with no foly. £’2485 Digby Myst, iii. 94a, 
I have a favorows ff>de, a^d fresse as the fakown, 


7. attrih. and Comb. a. simple attrih., as food- 
pan^ driick ; in sense of * fit or used for food *, as 
food bird, -fish, -gr’ain^ -plant ^ -stufj -substance. 

1879 H. George Progr. <§• Pent. ii. iii. u88t) 116 If he but 
shoot hawks, *food-birds wiU increa.se. 1884 S. E Dawson 
Handbk. Ca7iada 334 Herring, haddock and other *food- 
fishe.s are abundant. 2S80 C.^ R. Markham Peruv, Bark 
486 This remarkable ^food grain might doubtless be usefully 
cultivated in the Himalayas, 1872 Alabaster Wheel of 
Law 149 He .. took his *food-pan, and went and sat undet- 
the .shade of the great banyan tree. 2872 Yeats Techn, 
Hist. C 0771771 . 208 Novel and valuable *food-plants. 1872 
Huxley vi. 138 *Food-stuffs have been divided into 
heat-producers and tissue-formers. 2886 Longyn. Mag, VII, 
329 The *food-truck which has now for two years been 
supported by the readers of Longman’s Magazine. 

b. objective, as foodgathe^'erg -grower food- 
producing ppl. adj. 

2865 Gosse Land Sea 153 The pseudopodia are ‘’^food- 
gatherers as well as instruments of locomotion. 1842 
S. Smith in Mem. (1855) II. 457 Neither butcher, nor 
baker, nor ^food-grower. 1870 Bryant Iliad IL xiv. 59 
Lay one hand Upon the *food -producing earth. 

8. Special comb.: food-ciieinist, one occupied 
in the analysis of foods ; f food-fit <a:., fit to be used 
as food ; food-rent (see quot.) ; •f food-sick a.j. 
sick for want of food; food-yolk, the non- 
germinative part of the yolk of an egg, which 
nourishes the embryo. 

2885 A. W, Blyth in Leisttre Hour Jan. 24/2 A •food- 
chemist . . laying down the principles of diet. <7 26x1 Syl- 
vester Du Bartas ir. iv. rv Decay 423 A.s one same ground 
indifferently doth breed Both *food-fit Wheat and dizzie 
Darnell seed. 1875 Maine Hist. Inst. vi. 160 The rent in 
kind, or •food-rent. 2587 Mirr. Mag.., Sir N. Burdet xxxii. 
When facing foystersfit for Tiburnefrayes Are *foode-sicke 
faynt. 1851 Carpenter Man. Pkys. (ed. 2) 474 Animals 
which are provided with a food-yolk 

+ Food, V. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] irans. To supply 
food to; to feed, nourish, support. 

2399 Langl. Rick. Redeles 11. 135 3e ffostrid and ffodid 
a ffewe of be best. Ibid. nr. 52 And with hir corps keuereth 
him. .And ffostritb and ffodith till ffedris schewe. 

f For the supposed fig. sense ‘ to beguile,’ see 

Fode v , 

fFoo’der. Obs, [a. Ger. see Fothfb.] 
A measure of wine (see quot. 1679) ; a cask 
holding this quantity. 

2679-88 Seer. Serv. Money Chas. fr fas. (Camden) 118 

S fooder of Rhenish wine, containing 37 , and 40^ 

gallons, a 2767 Sir Aldingar xXi. in Child Ballads ni. lix. 
(1885) 46 Thou seemust as bigge as a ffooder. 

Foodful Cfi 7 -dful). Chiefly poet. [f. Food sb. 4- 
-FUL.] Abounding with or supplying food. Also, 
rich in nutriment, nutritious. 

1638 G. SANm-s Parapkr. fob. 55 When I made The food- 
full Earth. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, i. 204 From 
furrow’d Fields to reap the foodful Store. 2735 Somerville 
Chase in. 248 The bleating Innocent, that claims in vain 
. .The foodful Teat. 1808 J. Barlow Columb. i. 796 The 
sturdy fig. .And foodful cocoa fan the sultry plain. z86B 
Browning Rmg 4 r Bk. ix. 246 N o more friskings o’er the 
foodful glebe. 

fig' *79* Burke App. Whigs Wks. 1842 I. 522 The 
democratick commonwealth is the foodful nurse of ambition. 

Foo’diug. Obs. [f. Food 7 ;. + -iNa L] a. 
A feeding, b. Food. 

C7 2440 Promp. Parv, 168/2 Fodynge, or norschynge 
tufn. 1650 Witfs Recreations Epigr. No. 232 Thou 
might’st have thought, .(As Joan her fooding bought) som. 
good, som bad. 

Foodless (f^'dles), a. [f. Food -{- -less ] 

1 . Without food. a. Of persons or animals: 
Having no food. 

<2 x400-50 Alexattder 2155 Lo, oure folez bene in fere for 
fodeles to dye. <11541 Wyatt Poetns^ Ps. xxxvii. 70 Nor 
yet [shall] his seed foodless seen for to be. 2725 Pope 
Odyss. xvm. 423 Both constrained to wield, Foodless, 
the scythe. 2821 Shelley Prometh. UMt. i. 170 Foodless 
toads Within voluptuous chambers panting crawled. _i88o 
Earl Dunraven in x^yth Cent, Sept. 454 Our entirely 
foodless stomachs. .indicated that it was pa.st noon. 
fig. 1887 Swinburne iv. i. 105 So shall fear, 

mistrust, and jealous hate Lie foodless. 

b. Of a country, place, etc. Devoid of food j 
not yielding food ; barren. 

1636 G, SkVfmsParaphr.Ps evii. (1638) 231 He in foodless 
Deserts fed The Hungry. 2726-46 Thomson 256 

The foodless wilds Pour forth their brown inhabitants. 2842 
R. Oastler Fleet Papers 1 1, 359 Their home, .was foodless. 
1861 Wynter Soc. Bees 199 Vast foodless tracts have to be 
traversed by her ships, the camels of the ocean. 

2 . Without the properties of food ; innutritions. 

2892 Independent (N. Y.) 13 Aug,, Alcohol is shown to be 

foodless.. 

Hence Poo'dlessness. 

2852 Meanderings of Mem. I. xo Galls them no more their 
foodlessness or fag. 

Foody (f^*di), a. [f. as prec. + -Y^.] 

1 , Full of, or supplying* food. (Only in Chap- 
man.) 

<72612 Chapman Iliad xi. 204 Who brought them to the 
sable fleet from Ida’s foody leas. Ibid, xv. 638 Jove's great 
queen of birds .. Beholds where cranes, swans, cormorants, 
have made their foody fall. 1615 — Odyss. iL 558 She., 
into well-sew’d sacks pour’d foody ineaL 

2 . Of wool (expressing superior quality). ^ 

1805 Luccock Nat, Wool 123 Wool of this discription is 
distinguished by the epithets foody and flowery. 

Foodyr, obs. form of Foddee. 
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fPoolsei?. Obs, rare-'^, [? van of Foggeb 
sb ,^ ; cf. ijtx, fucker. ? A capitalist, financier. 

1607 Middleton Five Oa,iian.is n. iii, Pist I a supply, 
cary’t closely my little fooker,— how much. 

Pool (f^H) sb. ' and a. Forms : 3-4 fol, (3 foUe), 
3-6 foie, (4 foyl), 4-6 foul^e, (4 fowle), 4-7 
foole, (6 foolie\ 4-9 -S<r. fule, 5-6 full(e, 5-7 Sc. 

-yil, (5 fwle), 4- fool. [ME. /J/ sb. and 
adj., ad. OF. fe/ sb. and aclj. (mod.F. fm sb., 
insane person, madman, fou adj. niasc., before 
vowel fol, hm.foUe), conesponding to Vx. fol, folk, 
It. felle : — L. follem, foUis, lit. < bellows,’ but in 
late popular Lat. employed in the sense of ‘ wind- 
bag,’ empty-headed persion, fool.] 

A. sh. 

L I, One deficient in jndgeinent or sense, one who 
acts or behaves stupidly, a silly person, a simpleton. 
(In Biblical use applied to vicious or impious 
persons.) 

The word ha.*? in mod. En.^. a much stronger .sense than it 
had at an earlier period ; it has now an implication of 
insulting contempt which does not in the same degree 
belong to any of its synonyms, or to the derivative foolish. 
Cf. F. 

c 1375 Lay. 1442 Cni^t |>on art mochel fol. 1340 Hampole 
Pr, Cousc. 126 Elies es he a foie and noght wise. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi, xvii. (1495) 203 Telle a foie 
his defawte, and he shall hate the. 1:481 Caxton Gotifrty 
XXV. 57 There ben more fooles than wysemen. a 1550 
Christ is Kirke Cr. xxii, For faintness tha forfochtin fuiis 
Fell doun lyk flauchtir fails. i6ia Dekker 1/ it be not good, 
Prol., Fooles by lucky Throwing, oft win the Game. 1709 
Pope Ess. Crit. 625 For Fouls rush in where Angels fear to 
tread. 1773 Mas. Chapone Improv. Mind 1774' II. m 
Unle.ss you improve your mind, .you will be an insignificant 
fool in old age. 1816 Scott Antig. xliii, ‘ Mony a wise man 
sits in a fule’s seat, and mony a fule in a wise man's, 
especially in familie.s o' distinction.* 1881 Besant & Rice 
Chapl, Fleet I. 144 Mo doubt, there have been fools before. 

b. Phrase, To be a fool to : to be every way 
inferior to, to be as nothing compared to. 

1596 Shaks. Tam, Skr. iii. ii. 159 Tut, she's a Lambe, 
a Ijoue, a foole to him. 1791 ‘G. Gambado’ Ann. Horsem. 
xvii. 11809) 137 Childers would have been a fool to him. 
188s Rider Haggard K. Solomotis Mims 79 The Black 
Hole of Calcutta must have been a fool to it, 

t C. Used as a term of endearment or pity. Ohs. 
f 1530 Beaut tVomen in Hazl. Dodsley L 71 How say ye 
now by this, little young fool? ai $36 SmazY A strophel 
^ Stella Ixxiii, 0 heau’nly foole, thy mo.st kisse*worthy 
facefetc.l. i6is Shaks. Wint. T. 11. i. 118 Doe not weepe 
(goode Fooles I There i.s no cause. 

d In various proverbial expressions. 
e 1400 Rom. Rose 5266 A fooles belle is soone run^e. 1539 
Hk\%vcswsc Erasm. Prov. (1552) 4 A foies bolt i.s soone 
shotte. 1546 J. Heywood Prov, (1867) 46 There is no foole 
to the olde foole. 1563 B. Googe £/it N. Or imaold 
Eglogs, etc. (Arb.) 74 But Fortune fafujours Fooles as old 
men saye. x6o6 Holland Siteion. Annot. 16 A foole or 
a physition. ^1645 Howkll Lett. 1 . v. xxxix, A fool and 
his money is .soon parted, 1670 Ray Prov. 91 Fools build 
houses, and wise men buy them. 1721 Kelly Sc. Prov. lot 
Every Man at thirty is a Fool or a Physician. 

2 . One 'who professionally counterfeits folly for 
the entertainment of others, a jester, clown. 

The ‘ fool ' in great hou.seholds was often actually a harm- 
less lunatic or a person of weak intellect, so that this sense 
and sense 4 are often hard to di.stinguish. 

?x37o Robert Cicyle in Nugm Poet. (18441 54 Lyke a foie 
and a foie to bee, Thy babulle schalle be thy dygnyte ! 
<rz44o Ipomydon 1643 He semyd a foie. .Bothe by hede and 
by atyre. 153a Privy Purse Exf Hen. VI/l, 205 For 
making of gere for the kinges foie xxxs, xlSog Dekkeb 
Guils Homed}k. Proem, Wks. (Grosart) II. 205 He may be 
, . his crafty foole, or his bawdy Jester, xds* Brome Joviall 
Crew V. Wks. 1873 h 45 ^ To beg the next Fool-Royal’s 
place that falls. 1691 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) II. 311 
Mr. Graham, the fool in King James time. 1847 L. Hunt 
*dar Honey vi. (1848) 75 He had all the humiizations..of 
the cap and bells, and was the dullest fool ever heard of. 

b. To play the fooT. to act the part of a fool or 
jester; hence to act like a fool (sense i). 

CX532 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 939 To plee the foie, 
haguenatider. 1579 Fulke Heskint Part ^5 He playeth 
the foole with that bable. X659-60 Pepys Diary 28 Feb., 
I staid up a little while, playing the fool with the lass of 
the house, 1723 De Foe Relig. Courish. 1. i, I advise you not 
to play the fool with me any longer. 1847 James y. Marston 
Hall viii, The parliament was playing the fool in Paris. 

c. Feast of Fools [ = med.L. fesium siultoruni\ ; 
properly the burlesque festival which in the Middle 
Ages was sometimes celebrated in churches on 
New Year’s Day; hence in various allusive uses, 

ei320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 2748 Sire, hastou owt herde the 
geste, Whi men made folen feste ? 1609 Dekker Gtills 
Home-bk. Proem. Wks. (Grosart) II. 209 To the intent 
I may aptly funfish this feast of Fooles. 

3 . One who is made to appear a fool; one who 
is imposed on by others ; a dupe. Now somewhat 
arch,, exc. in phrases to make a fool (^(formerly also 
t to put the fool on's, to dupe, befool ; to be a fool for 
one's pains, to have one’s labour for nothing. 

c X440 f<y:oVs Well Sr A nunne, )>at. .made here as a fool, 
and obey id here to alle here sustren as here fool. 1379 
Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 89 Bicause I was content to be 
his Friend, thought he me meete to be made his Foole, 
1592 Shaks. Rom. ^ ^ut in. i. 141, I am Fortunes foole, 
x6as Cooke Pope Joan in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) IV. 28 The 
dean made a fool of the alderman, a x6^ Leighton Comm, 
% Peter i. 3 Worldly hopes , . put the fool upon a man. 
xyxS Ds Fob Fam, Insiruet i. iv, 1 won’t be made a fool 


of. 1830 Tennyson In Mem. iv, Tliou shalt not be the fool 
ofloss, He is the fool of circumstances. 

f 4 . One who is deficient in, or destitute of reason 
or intellect; a weak-minded or idiotic person. Obs. 
exc. ill natural or horn fool, a born idiot (now rare 
exc. as a mere term of abuse). 7 'o beg {a person) 
for a fool ; see Beg 5 a, 

1340 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 46 Ideoites and fooles natural!. 
1560 Nashe Saffron Walden Civij, Fooles. .(especiallie if 
they bee naturall fooles) are suted in long coates. 1601 
Shaks. All's Well iv. iii. 213 He was whipt for getting the 
Shrieues fool with childe, a dumbe innocent that could not 
say him nay. 1609 Ske:ne Reg. Maj. 37 The warde and 
custodie of lands and tenements perteining to naturall fuilis, 
be the law sould perteine to the King. 1670 Lassels V oy, 
Italy II. 212 The Pazzorella, where they keep madmen and 
fooles. 1708 Ockley Saracens (Bohn 1848) 326 Towards the 
latter end of his days, he did really turn fool. 1824 R. Crabb 
Tales 142 He became well in his health; but he remained 
quite a iool for the rest of his life I , 

II, in combinations. 

5 . General combinations; a. simple attributive, 
as fool-amningfiess, -trap, -work. 

a 1834 Coleridge Lit. Rem. III. 198 This conceit . . was 
just suited to James’s *fool-cunningness. 1691 Drydkn 
K. A rthur Prol. 27 Bets at the first were *fool-traps. 1883 
W. Rein Life Luther xx\\. tg8 Hoods and tonsure, eating 
and drinking, and similar *fool-woik. 

b. appositive, as fool-dancer, fury, -gallant. 

1887 D. C. Murray & Herman One T7‘av. Returns 
vii. 100 A *fooI-dancer, in his ochre-smeared kilt and head- 
dress, .sprang and contorted for a reward. 1850 Tennyson 
In Mem. exxv, Ev’n tho’ thrice again The red *fool-fury of 
the Seine Should pile her barricades with dead. 17x4 Pope 
Wife Bath 95 Or else her wit some ’^fool-gallant procures. 

e. objective, as fool-catcher, -doctor, -taker ; 
fool frighting adj. 

1594 Nashe Vnfori. T'mz/. Wks. (GrosarH V. 39 They., 
in fine left mee and my fellowes (their *foole-catchers) 
Lords of the field, a 1624 Breton Figure (Grosart) 

s/2 A Foole-catcher, and a Cony-catcher. X760 Jortin 
Erasm. II. 170 None are greater Fools than they, who set 
up for * Fool-Doctors. <3:1720 Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) 
Wks. U7S3) L 177 Fiery meteors, and *fool-frighting ghosts. 
ct6oo Nashe ^Grosart), *Foole-taker. 

d, instrumental and originative, as fool-horn, 
-frequented, -renowned adjs. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. v. 59 Reply not to me, with 
a *FooIe-borne lest. 1780 Cowper Tabled. 756 The *fool- 
frequented fair of vanity. vje^Pax^Duttc. iv, 371 Mummius 
*Fool-renown’d. 

e. similaiive, as fool- bold, fat, fine, -heady, 
-holy adjs. ; fool-like, fool-wisely advs. (Some of 
these imitate Foolhaedt, and may perhaps better 
be referred to the adj.) 

1549 Leland Itin. F iij b, Some in corners hath bene 
*folebolde. 1613 Chapman Revenge Bussy D'A mbois Plays 
1873 II. 113 Men thither come to laugh and feede *fool-fat. 
1593-4 Sylvester Profit Imprisonm. 638 Depending oft on 
his foole-fat-feedin^ word. 1603 H. Crosse Verities 
Commw. (1878) 64 To know the price of Sattin and Veluet, 
and toies to make him *foole-fine. 1611 Speed Hist. 
Gt. Srit.vi. i. § 5. 184 Begging pardon for his *foole-heady 
forwardnes.se. 1592 Groaistv. B iij, So *foole 

holy as to make scruple of conscience where profit presents 
itselfe. x84a Whitehead (1845 II. viii. 286 *Fool- 
like, I forgot myself. x6os Camden Rem. (1637) 84 But *foole- 
wisely have some Peters, called themselves Pierius. x6ii 
W. Sclater Key (idap' iii Some of them resoluing, foole 
wisely, that images are to be worshipped. 

6. Special comb, as fool-bane, poison for fools ; 
fool-begged ^z., ? foolish, idiotic (cf. Beg 5 a); 
fool-dnck {U.Si), the ruddy duck, Erismatura 
ruhida ; f fool-fangle, a silly trifle ; f fool-finder, 
slang (see quot.) ; fool-fish (US.), a popular 
name for certain fishes (see quots.) ; f fool-happy 
a., lucky without judgement or contrivance; fool- 
hen [Lk-S.), see quoL ; fool-plough (see quot. 
1777) ; tiool- or foolVrack, * a . . pernicious 
spirit, in which . . the stinging sea-blubber was 
mixed’ (Yule); f fool -taken a., ‘taken in’ like 
fools ; t fool-taking vbl. sb., a method of cozening. 

1679 Dryden Troilus <§• Cr. Epil. 10 ’Twere worth our 
cost to scatter ^fool-bane here. 1590 Shaks. Cmt. Err. 11. 
i. 41 This *foole-beg'd patience in thee will be left.^ 1647 
Ward .yAjv//. 30 Ape-headed pullets, which invent 

Antique ’’^foole-fangles, meerly for fashion .. sake. lygS 
Grose Diet. Vulg, Tongue (ed. 3), *Fool finder, a baililf. 
X842 De Kay Nat. Hist. New Yorkrj. Our fishermen 
apply to it [Monocanthus broccus} the whimsical name of 
^Fool-fish, in allusion to., its absurd mode of swimming. 
1888 Riverside Nat. Hist. III. 279 1 l\a Pteuronecies glaber, 
which is called fool-fish at Salem, because they are easily 
decoyed. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. vi. i His *foolhappie over- 
sight. 1885 T, Roosevelt Fhmting Trips iii. 90 In the 
early part of the season the young [j^rousej, and indeed their 
parents also, are tame and unsuspicious to the very verge of 
stupidity, and, .are often known by the name of fool-hens’. 
X777 Brand Pop. Antig. xiv. 175 The *Fool Plough goes 
about, a Pageant that consists of a Number of Sword 
Dancers, dragging a Plough with Music [etc,]. X698 Fryer 
Acc. E. Ind. ^ P. i, 68 *Fool Rack, Brandy made of 
Blubber or Carvil, by the Portugals. 1608 Dekker Belman 
Land. Hivb, * Foole- taking., is done seuerall wayes 
[described at length]. *Foole-taken. 

7 . Comb, with genitive a, obvious com- 

binations (sense 2), as foops baiu)hU, -colours, 
-staff. Also in phr. f to come home by Fool s acre. 

1603 H. Crosse Verities Comm'm. \x8gii) They . , 
come home by Need-ham crosse, and *fooles acre. 1578 
Lyte Bodoens in, Ixxix. 428 Fashioned like a *fooles bable. 


1728 Pope I)nnc. i. 84 And with her own '^fool.s-colours 
gilds them all. 1692 Washington tr. Miltods Def. Pop. 
Pref. (1851) 17 You .. de.serve to have your Bones well- 
thrasli’d with a ^Fool’s staff. 

h. Special comb., as fool’s crochet (see quot.) ; 
fool’s errand: see Errand 2 c; t fool's fire, a 
will o’-the-\\isp, faHms\ fool’s gold, iron 

pyrites ; fool’s hasLe, foolish precipitation ; fool’s- 
head, a head void of sense or intelligence ; also, 
a foolish person; (cf. sheep' s- head) ; fool’s hood, 
the hood wom by a fool or jester ; also, a hood 
resembling this, worn in the seventeenth century ; 
fool’s mate {Chess) : see Mate. Also P'oolscap, 
Fool’s- COAT, Fool’s PARADISE. 

1882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlework, * Foots 
Crochet, a name sometime.^ given to Tricot. 1631 widdowes 
Nat. Philos, ed. 2 1 16 Fiery Dragons, darke streames, *fooles 
fire, and such like fiery Meteors, x^2 Boston Jrnl. Chem, 
Feb. 16/3 Fool’s gold’. 1827 Scott Jrnl. 12 Jan., I wish 
it may not prove *foors haste, yet I take as much pains too 
as is in my nature. 1577 Breton Floorish vpon Fnncie, etc. 
(Grosart) 24/2 In the ei'de. .Shee makes him see a ’^Fooles 
head of his owne. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. i, iii. 134. 1650 
R. Stapylton Stradds Lotv C. Warres iv. 78 The Low- 
countrey Lords were not fools-heads. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 
1. xeix, 159 In shape like to a '^foole.s hood or cocks-conibe 
wide open. 1647 R. Stapylton Juvenal 191 When 
nightly, thy adulterous blood Conceales it's blushes in a 
French fooles-hood. 

c. esp. in plajit-names, as f fool’s ballocks, an 
old name for Orchis Morio\ fool’s cicely —fool's 
parsley', fool’s (water) cress (see quot. 1878); 
fool’s parsley, a poisonous weed, the Lesser Hem- 
lock {Mtlmsa Cynapium) ; hence, a book-name 
of the genus fEthusa ; f fool’s stones, an old 
name for Orchis Morio and 0 . mascula. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens ii. Ivi. 222 This second kinds [of 
Orchi.s] is called . . in Engli.sh . . *Fooles Balloxe. 1796 
Withering Brit. Plants ted. 3) 1 1 , 305 .Sithusa Cyua- 
pinm . . ■^Fool’s Cicely, Lesser Hemlock. 1861 Mrs. 
Lankester Wild Flowers 31 The ^Fool’s-Cre.ss, as it 
is called (Stum nodijloruni). 1878 Britten ^ Holland 
Plant-n., Fool Is Water Cress, Helosciadium nodiflormn. . 
Because those who are ignorant or unobservant may mis- 
take it for water cress. 1753 Gentl. Mag. XXV. 69 The 
lesser Hemlock, or *Foors Parsley, 18x6-20 Green Univ. 
Herbal I. 64 Mtktisa Faiua, Fine-leaved Fool’s Parsley. 
1597 Gerarde Herbal 1. xeix. § 5. 159 The male *Foole 
stones hath fine . . long, broad and smooth leaues. Ibid, 
The female Fooles .stones hath also smooth narrow leaues. 

B. adj. Foolish, silly. Obs. exc. Sc. and dial. 
and vutgar (the recent vulgar use being prob. a 
new formation from the sb.). 

a I22S Ancr. R. 54 jJe holi Cost lette writen one hoc uor 
to warnie wummen of bore fol eien. a 1240 Ureistm in 
Cott. Horn. 200 Me nis he fol chepmon, "Set buS deore a woe 
bing? 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 568 pis lokinge was rijt fol 
in such destresse iwis. C13X4 Gtty Warw. (A.) 380. 10 
Ich wene )>ou art a foie musard I 0x400 Destr. Troy 
13841 Hit fell hym by fortune of a foole end. c 1450 
Illirour Saluacioun SiTi The wise virgines oele vnto the 
foie maydens denyed. 1481 Caxton Tulle of Old Age, 
Olde age is grevous . . to the foie old man. 154 ^^ B.* Copland 
Galyeds Terap. 2 Dj, O foole and imprudent Thessalus. 
1580 R. Harvey PI. Perc. (1590) 92 Let the wisest be the 
forwardest, and the most foole the frowardest. 1681 
CoLviL Whigs Supplic. (1751) 130 Fighting is a fool thing. 
a 1776 Song in Herd's Collect. II. 192 The fool-thing is 
oblig’d to fast Or eat what they’ve refus’d, *8x5^ Scott 
Guy M. xxxix, * They couldna hae sell'd the auld inherit- 
ance for that fool-body’s debts.* Entail IL iii. 

22 A fool posture, .and no very commodious at this time. 

Fool {fill) sb.^ [prob, a use of prec., suggested 
by the synonym tri/le, mentioned in quot. 1598. 
(So Skeat in Fhil. Soc. Trans. 1885-7). 

Mahn’s derivation from IF. fouler to crush, is not only base- 
less, but inconsistent with the early use of the word.] 

t X. (See quots.). Obs. 

1598 Florio, Maniiglia, a kinde of clouted creame called 
a foole or a trifle in English, c 1600 Day Begg, BednallGr. 
V. (Bullen) 114 My Mother, .could have taught thee how 
to a made, .fritters, pancakes, I and the rarest fools. 1637 
B. JoNSON Sad Sheph. i. vi, Your cheese-cakes, curdes, 
and clowted creame, Your fooles,^ your flaunes. 1688 R. 
Holme Armoury iii. iii. 82 Foole is a kind of Custard, but 
more crudelly; being made of Cream, Yolks of Eggs, 
Ginamon, Mace boiled : and served on Sippets with sliced 
Dates, Sugar, and white and red Comfits, strawed thereon. 

2 , A dish composed of fruit stewed, crushed, 
and mixed with milk, cream, or custard. Often 
gooseberry fool. 

1747 Mbs. Glasse Art of Cookery ix. 79 A Gooseberry- 
Fool. <2x845 Hood Hymen Retrospect, i. ii, Just like 
gooseberries boil’d for a fool ! 

Fool (f«l), V. Forms : see the sb. [f. Fooi a. 
or sb.^ Cf. OF. folier,foleiier •: see Foleye.] 

i*!. intr. To be or become foolish or insane. 

13.. j?. E. Allii.P. B. 1422 So faste jticy we^ed to hym 
wyne, wel nese he foies. X489 BarbottPs Bruce (Edin. MS.) 
IV. 222 Bot he fulyt \the better text has was fule], forowtyn 
weir That gaiff throuth till that creatur. 

2 . To act like a fool. 

a. To act as a foolish or weak-minded person ; 
to play the fool, trifle, idle. Also to fool about, or 
on, and to fool it. f To fool into : to be brought 
into by one’s folly. To fool around ( U.Si) : to 
* hang about ’ aimlessly. To fool with : to play 
or meddle with foolishly ; also in indirect passive. 

X593 Shaks. Rick. II, v. v. 60 While I stand fooling 
heere. 1608 — Cor, 11. iii. 128 Rather then foole it so, Let 
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the high Office and the Honor go. atSstx Beaum. Fl. 
Cus/. Country v. v, Must I needs fool into mine own de- 
struction? 1676 Wycherlev PL Dealer iw i, My heart is 
too much in earnest to be fooled with. 1685 J* Scott 
Chr, Life n. 134 So fooLs and fleers on till he hath 
toyed and laughed himself out of all_ sense of Religion. 
2754 Richardson Grandison IV. xxxUi. 228 How you., 
fooled on with us, before you came to confession I 1810 
Sporting M-tg. XXX VI. 269, I do not think this man was 
taken to the watch-house because he was fooling. 1826 
Scott IVoodst. v, Zoons, Mark Everard, I can fool it no 
longer, 1861 Hughes Tom Br&von at Ox/, xii, (1889) 112 
You and I, perhaps, go fooling about with him, and get 
ru.sticated. s 834 Manch. Exam. 28 June 4/6 The accused 
..began fooling with a loaded gun. 1885 Century Afag. 
XXIX. 545/1 They [the pursuer.s] seemed to .stop and fool 
around awhile. 

tb. To act as a fool or jester; to play the 
buffoon. Also with up. Oh. 

1617 Fletcher Mad Loz/er v. iv, Foole up, sirra, You 
may chance get a dinner. 1633 Fletcher & Shirley iVtg/it 
Walker V iii, I’le foole vp and provoke ye [to be tnerryj. 
1641: Denham Sophy iv. (1667) 50 If you have the luck to 
be Court-fools, those that have Either wit or honesty, you 
may fool withal, and spare not. 

C. quasi-ifr«wjr. with compl, phrase. 

1601 Shaks. Twel. N. v. i. 44 You can foole no more 
money out of mee at this throw. 

3. trans. To make a fool of; to impose upon, 
dupe, trifle with. Also, to balk, frustrate. 

1596 Shaks, i /Pen i. iii. 178 'rhat you are fool’d, dis- 
carded, and shook off By him, for \vhoin these shames ye 
underwent. 1606 — Ant. <§• Cl. v. ii, 225 Why that's the 
way to foole thei** preparation. 1663 Cowley Occas. Perscs^ 
Ode on Ld. BroghiWs Verses 2 Be gon. .Ingrateful Muse, 
and see What others thou can’st fool as well as me. 1706 
Estcourt JPair Exatnp. tv. i, This Gentleman , . that has 
fool’d your Faith, wou’d betray your Honour. X784 
Burns Ep/t. Henpeckd Sg As father Adam first was 
fool’d. 1818 Byron Ch. Har. iv. clviii, This Outshining 
and o’erwhelmiiig edifice Fools our fond ga2e. 1867 
Trollope Chron. Barset xxxviii, [He] ought not to have 
been fooled by such a woman. 

b. To cheat of ot delude out (^(something) ; to 
entice, lure into or to ; to put or fob ojf by 
trickery. 

1650 Trapp Cornm. Gen. xxi. i He fools them not off with 
fair promises. 1663 J._ Spencer Vnlg. Prophecies 11665) 28 
An impatience of the ignorance of things to come, fooled 
the Jews, .out of their Reason. 1664 H. More Myst, !n>'q. 
456 But so manifest Eviction . . will not be fooled off for 
ever. 1678 Marvei.l Growth Popery 28 The Additional 
Excise . .which the Tripple League had fooled them into. 
c 16^ J. Haines Epil. in Collect. Poems 34 They all tool 
Cit of his Wife, a 1716 South Serm. (1737) IV. iv. 140 
Such as come^ to be thus happily frighted into their wit.s, 
are not so easily fooled out of them again. 1833 H. Blunt 
Lect, Hist. St. Paul II. 200 It fools you into the belief that 
[etc.]. 1841-4 Emerson Ess Politics Wks. iBohn) 1 . 237 
Nature . . will not be fooled or abated of any jot of her 
authority. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. vi. 144 The 
English have never yet been fooled to their ruin. 
fA To make foolish; to infatuate. Oh. 

160S Shaks. Lear n. iv. 278 Foole me not so much To 
beare it tamely; touch me with noble anger. 1641 Denham 
Sophy ni. (16671 43 He'.s so fool’d with down-right honesty, 
Hel'ne’re believe it. 

5. To fool away., f out (also simply) : to throw 
away or part with foolishly; to spend (money, 
time) foolishly. 

1548 Detect. UnsMlf. Physic, in Recorde Urin. Physick 
(1651) 4, I scarce beleeve any wise man would fool out a 
groat on your judgment, i6a8 Wither Brit. Rememb. 
in. 406 Foole thy life away By tempting Heav’n. 1641 Sir 
E. Dering Sp. on Relig, 22 Nov. xv. (16421 69 Let no Am- 
monite perswade the Gileadite to foole out his right eye. 
1660 Pepys Diary t June, Where I ..fooled away all the 
afternoon. 1711 Swift /rnl. to Stella 9 July, I have 
fooled away too much money that way already, 1728 
Young LoveFamen.{\qsi) 91 What crime In such a paradise 
to fool their time ? a vjtrt Law Behmen's Myst. Magnum 
Ivi. (1765) 329 We see here how Adam has fooled away, 
and lost the Blessing. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. 
XX. 507 He fools away his time, his money, and his 
health. 

Hence Fooled «. 

1715 tr. Ctess D'Aunoys IVks. 391 This impious Grognon, 
by the fool’d Support C)f a fond Prince, made Cruelty her 
Sport. 174a Young Nt. 'Th. v. 35 The fool’d mind. 
tFoolag'e, and sb, Obs. Also 6 Sc. fulage, 
-ege. fa. O^. folage adj. and sb. (repr. popular L. 
types *folIdizctis, -um), f. fol Fooh. The 1 7th c, 
sb. may be a new formation on Fool -f -AGJE.] 

A. Sc, Foolish. Hence Foolageness. 

1560 Rolland CrA II. 70 half preuit fulage For 

to offend that Souerane. 1363 WinJet Foztr Scoir Thre 
Quest. To Rdr., Wks. 1888 1 . 55 Sik proud fulege phan- 
taseis. Ibid. 62 Insipientia eorum . . that is, the fulegenes 
of thame. 

B. sb. Foolish condition. 

1676 Cal. Si. Papers, A mer. ^ W. (1893) No, 937. 
398 [Old Governor Berkeley altered, by marrying a young 
wife, from his wonted public good to a] covetous foolage. 

tFoolane, Foola rum, Foola-tum. hu~ 

morous. Obs. [arbitrarily f. Fool.] = Fool. 

1684 J. Lacy Sir H. Buffoon n. v. Dram. Wks. (1875) 248 
[Said to a servant] Prethee, good Foolane, tell Alderman 
Buflbon that he may come in. 1741 Richardson Pamela 1 . 
xix, 47 And what, .have I said to her, Foolatum ; but that 
she was pretty ? 1799 S. J. Pratt Tri. Benevolence n. 267 
What's the foolarum at now ? 

t Foola*tion« Obs. [f. Fool v. + -atiow.] 
The action of fooling ; also concr. a foolish thing. 

x 6 zB Sir J. BiNGLEvin Miss Hickson Irel. xqth C. (1884) 1 . 
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Introd. 89 Altar-s adorned with images and other foolations. 
1638 [.see -ation], 

Fooldom (£?7‘ld3m). [f. Fool -h -dom.] 

The realm oi' fools ; fools collectively. 

1886 Ruskin Prxterita I. vi. 191 A sort of triumphant 
shriek . has gone up from the Fooldora of Europe. 

Fool(e, obs. term of Foal. 

Foolery (f/7 leri). Also 7 follery. [f. Fool 

sb.' -f- -EHi'.] 

1. The habit or practice of fooling or acting 
foolishly. 

1579 Spenser Shepk. Cal. Feb. 2n But sikefansies weren 
foolerie. 1604 Parsons Pt. Three Convers. Eng. 271 
Whether Fox may not beare away the bell for follery. 
1694 Wood Life 23 June(Oxf. HLst. Soc.), An implacable 
enmity to immorality and foolery. 1735 Watts Logic iv. 

ii. Rule 3 It is mere foolery to multiply distinct particulars 
in treating of things. 1813 Sporting Mag.IL'lA. 227 The 
oddities and simple foolery of this man. 1858 Doran Crt, 
Fools 38 An immoderate amount of foolery. 

2. A piece of fooling; a foolish or ridiculous 
action, performance, or thing. 

1553 Latimer Eph. vi. in Fruit/. Serm. (1584) 198 

It is not that [ringing of belles] that will serue against y’ 
deuill \ yet we haue beleued such fooleries in tymes 
past. 1589 Warner Alb. Eng.vt. xxxi. {16x2)1 156 With. . 
Fooleries more than few I courted her. X657 North’s Plu^ 
tarch Add. Lives (1676) 80 When they have turmoil d 
themselves about such fooleries [Horoscopes] a long time, 
they gain nothing thereby. x663 Evelyn Diary x Jan., 

I went to London, invited to the solemn foolerie of the 
Prince de la Grange at Lincoln’s Inn, 177a 'Tozvn <5- C. 
Jlfag. 125 The pleasing levities, and agreable fooleries of a 
girl._ 1830 Athenaeum x6 Oct., Sevres china, buhl cabinets, 
Indian fans, and other fooleries. 1839 Tennyson Vivien 
263 Your pretty tricks and fooleries. 

3. Fools as a class, nonce-use. 

1843 Sydney Smith Let. 19 Au^. in Alem. (1855) II. 494 
He kriows how to disguise liberal ideas, and to make them 
less terrible to the Foolery of a country, 

FooTess. jocular. A female fool. 

X832 Smedley L. Arjttidel xxxvi, When the niind of 
a fool (or fooWw, as the case may be) exalts it to an 
undue pre-eminence. 1884 G. P. Hawley IVif, etc., 
Richter 155 The fools and foolesses of the subsequent 
centuries. 

t Foolliardice. Oh. Forms ; 5 fool hardi- 
esse, 6 fool(o)hardise, -ize, 7 foole-hardicd. 
[In I $th.c. folehardiesse, f. F oolhardy, after H ardi- 
E3SE ; subsequently assimilated in form to Coward- 
ice.] == Foolhardiness. 

x47^ Bk. Noblesse (i860) 63 Whiche by theire fole- 
hardiesse. .causid the patrimonie of Lelius and Scipion to 
be lost. 1391 Spenser Rums Rome xiv, With vaine fool- 
hardise Daring the foe. x6oo Fairfax Ttisso v. xxiil 79 
Foole-hardice, rashnes, madnes. 

t Foo Iha’rdiment. Obs. [0¥. fol kardie- 
ment foolish daring.] =« Foolhardiness. 

\Le Alanuel des Pechiez xy/i in R. Brunne Handl, 
Synne (1862' 23 Home qe par fol hardiement lure par deu 
horriblement.] 1375 Barbour Bruce vi. 337 Yorschip 
Extremyteis has twa; Fule-hardyment the formast is, And 
the tothir is cowardiss. c 1430 Pilgr. Ly/ Manhode i. 
xxvi (1869^ X 7 Michel is he of foolhardiment. 1533 Bellen- 
DEN Lwy II. (1822 ) 204 The consul reproehit thaim. .of thair 
ful hardiment. 

Foo’Hia rdiness, [f. Foolhardy -f -kess,] 

The quality ot being foolhardy. 

A 1340 Hampole Psalter xxiv. 7 My iolifte & fole- 
hardynes. 140X Pol. /Ww (Rolls) II. 55 By wood n esse 
and foolhardinesse for beresie to dien. 1335 Stewart Cron. 
Scot.ll, 440 Full hardines . Cumis alway ofill considderance. 
axhl Barrow Wks. (1686) III. xxxiv. 377 The lear of men 
. -doth involve the wildest boldness, and most rasVi fool- 
hardiness in the world. 1874 Morley Compromise /AZC) 
229 I'o be willing to make such changes too frequently . . is 
foolhardiness. 

Foolliardy (f?7*lha:Jili'), a. [a. 0¥.fol hardiy 
comb, of fol foolish, Fool a. with hardi bold, 
Hardy Baring witliout judgement, foolishly 
adventurous or bold, rashly venturesome. 

axz2$ Ancr. R. 62 IS is heo to niuche cang, oSer to fol- 
herdi. 1303 R. Brunne H andl. Synne 667 pou were euer 
so foie hardy. 14x3 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) iv. xxx. 
78 How dar ther ony man ben so foie hardy for to dampnen 
hym seluen. X508 Fisher j Penlt. Ps. Wks. 104 Theyr fole- 
hardy lugeraent. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 
n. 153 A rasche, feice, and fulehardie 5oung man. a 1680 
Butler 7 ? (1759 i II. 302 He runs on boldly like a 
foolhardy Wit. 1796 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. (1845) II. 
244 If they really are so fool-hardy as to go to war to plea.se 
the French. x86o Holland Miss Gilbert xxiv. 418 Do not 
be guilty of this foolhardy business again. 

Hence roo‘13ia:rdily adro. Also aPoolliairdi- 
liood, F Poolhardisliip = Fooi.H.vRDiNEsa. 

a 122$ Ancr. R. 182 Vor moni make6 hire sec huruh hire 
fol herdischipe. 1383 Wyclif 2 Sam. xviii. 13 If I hadde 
doon a^ens my soul foolhardili. 1609 Holland A mm. 
Marcell, xix. iv. 127 Who used foole-bardily to sallie 
forth and fight most courageously. 1837 Southey in 
Q. Rev. LIX. 306 Two brothers had the foolhardihood to 
wait till midnight in the church-porch. 1879 G. Mac- 
donald Sir Gibbie xix. 102, I would not foolhardily add to 
my many ri.sks of blundering. 

4* Fool-haste* Oh. [a. O'?, foie haste, i.fole 
fern, of fol ?ooi 4 a. k haste Haste.] Foolish 
precipitation, unseemly or reckless haste. 

X393 Gower Con/. 1 . 316 Contek .. Foolhast hath to his 
chamberlain. 1397 Montgomerie Ckerr e 4- Sloe 4x7 
Fuil-haist ay almaist ay Oulrsylis the sicht of sum. 

t Fool-hasty, a. Obs. Forms ; 4 foolhastif, 
7 foolhastie [a. OF. fol hastif comb, of jol 


Fool a. and hastif Hasty ; cf. prec. and Fool- 
hardy.] Foolishly hasty, precipiiaie. 

X393 Gower Con/. 1 . 334 The man whiche is malicious 
And fool hastif, full ofte he falleth, 1600 Hollano Levy 
xxn. xli. 458 The audaciousnesse of the foolhastie ConsulL 

Hence t Pool-hastmess. 

.. Minor Poems /r. Vernon AfS. xxxii. 6zj Fool- 
hastines. 1393 Gower Con/. HI. 99 Fool hastifnesse. 

f FooThead. Oh. rare. In 4 foleliede, foul- 
hed. [f. Fool sb. + -head.] Folly. 

a X340 Hampole Psalter xlviii. 21 He rehercys j?e foulhed 
[foly] of man. c 1340 Cursor M. 3116 (Fairf.) Foie hede 
ys giuen al men'to pay. 

t Foolia'miny* Obs. [burlesque formation on 
Fool sb.^; cL h, brouillamini^ A fool; fools 
collectively. 

1607 Middleton 'Trikife to Catch i. iv. Wks. (Bullen) II. 
266 My clients conie about me,thefooliaminy and coxcombry 
of the country. Ibid. w. v. 339 Now, good man fooliaminy, 
what say you to me now? 1633 Massinger Virg, Mart.iu. 

iii, Worse ; all tottering, all out of frame, thou fooliamini 1 

tFoo-liftr, V. Gbs. [f. Fool sb^ + -©ps:.] 
irans. To make a fool of, render foolist. 

158X M. Hanmer jesuites Banner A iij b, They are fooli- 
fied in them.selues. a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts 4- Mon. (1642) 
80 God in Justice doth so foolifie their malice, that [etc.]. 

Hence TooTified //I. a . ; Poo'lifying: vbl. sb., 
the action of the vb, 

1583 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. Ep. Ded. f iij b. 
Talking fondly of a thing wherein I have no practise, as 
somtimes did foolified Phormio. x6i8 Breton Court 4- 
Coimtry (Grosart) 8/2 Is not the Clownifying of W'it the 
Foolifying of vnderstanding? 1633 Vicars tr. /Eneid xi. 
972 Circling, with policie, Her foolified foe. 

Fooling ,i?7'ii^), vbl. sb. [f. Fool v. k -ingt^.] 
The action of the vb., in various senses?. 

1609 Dekker Gtells Harne-hk. Proem, Wks. (Gro.sart) H. 
205 The excellency of his fooli g. i68x Colvil Whigs 
Snpplic. {1695 c)9 Knipper-dolings, Who troubled Munster 
with their footings. 1746 Weslfiy Princ. Methodist 46, 
I am glad you give this fooling up. 1891 Baring-Goulo In 
Troubadour Land ix» 125 It is quite possible that this was 
all solemn fooling. 

b. Preceded by an adj. = Condition or humour 
for fooling. 

x6ox Shaks, Twel. N. i. v. 36 Put me into good fooling. 
Ibid. It. iii. 23 and 86. 1837 Scott /rnl. 3 Apr., I w'as in 
good fooling. 1830 Ibid. 21 June, Sir Adam was in high 
fooling, and we had an amazing deal of laughing. 

Foolisll (f/rlij), a. Forms: 4 foies, foolis, 
4-7 folisch, -is(s)]ae, -ys(s)h(e, (5 foolich, foul- 
ishe, -ysse), 5-6 fulioh, -isehe, 6- foolish, [f. 
Fool rA + -ISH.] 

1. Fool-like, wanting in sense or judgement. 

a X2IOO Cursor M. 14802 iCott.) pe folk es foies, Fat es wet 
sene. 1383 Wyclif xv. 7 Men foolis shul not take 

it. CX449 Pecock Repr. n. iii. 151 Thou woldist seie y 
were..vnwijs and folisch. 1361 T. Nortoh Calvin’s Inst. 
in. 201 The fooli' best sorte amonge the lawyers. 169a 
hocKR Educ. § 94 Wks. 1727 III. 38 Think no man.. wiser 
or foolisher, than he really is. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. 

iv, Women are so very foolish, Mr. Squeers. 1866 Geo. 
Eliot F. Holt (1868) 19, 1 was foolish to expect anything 
else. 

absol. cxe,y> Pilgr. Ly/ Manhode n. xc. (1869) 108 The 
maymed, the foolich, the founded, the froren. 1336 Tin- 
dale Luke X. 21 Thou hast hyd these thynges from the 
wyse. .and opened them to the folisshe. 1741 Richardson 
Pamela I. 163 Well, well, Lambkin (which the Foolish 
often calls me). 

2. Befitting a fool ; proceeding from, or indicative 
of folly. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus i, 793 Thyn. ire. and folish wilful- 
nesse. c 1489 Caxion Blanchardyn xliii. 170 'I'he rewarde 
of his folyshe lone. xSafi Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 7 b, 
Here perauenture the carnall and be'estly man wyll moue a 
folysshe questyon. i<528 Earle Microcosm., Plausible Man 
(Arb. ) 60 He can listen to a foolish discourse with an ap- 
plausive attention. X651 Hobbes Leviatk. iii. xxxii. 196 
Selfe-conceit. and foolish arrogance.^ 1735 Pope Sat. 
212 Where Wits . . wonder with a foolish face of praise. X784 
CowpER Tiroc. 255 To follow foolish precedents . . is easier 
than to think. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth v, Her foolish 
notions of a convent. 1859 Tennyson Enid 433 Nor speak 
I now from foolish flattery. ^ 

3. Ridiculous, f amusing. 

^ 1314 Barclay 4- Uploeidyshm. (Percy Soc.) 21 Nought 

is more folysshe than suche wretches be. 1691 Southerns 
Sir A. Love iv. Wks. (1721) 222 ’Twill be foolhsh enough to 
observe him, when he d'seovers me ; pray stay and laugh 
with me, 17x7 Prior A Ima i, 115 A foolish figure He must 
make. . : 

4. Humble, insignificant, paltry, poor, mean, 
trifling, arch, or dial. 

X593 Shaks. Rom. 4- /ul. i. v. 124 We haue a trifling 
foolish Banquet towards. 1396 — Merck. V. i, ii. 130 Hee 
of all the men that euer my foolish eyes look’d vpon, was 
the best deseruing a faire Lady, 1397 Gerarde Herbal ii. 
xxxii. § 9. 235 Stalkes ; whereupon do grow foolish idle 
flowers. 1623 Jackson Creed v. iv. § 5 Ba.se Licinus hath 
a pompous Tombe . . Wise Cato but a foolish one. 1833 
Carlyle Misc. (1857) Owes favour, .to the foolishest 

accident. X862 Mrs. Browning Last Poems, Parting Lovers 
ii. 5 Thou hast not seen a hand push through A foolish 
flower or two. i8po Boldrewood Colonial Reformer {1891) 
420 A hundred miles is.. no foolish ride. 

6. Comb., as foolish-bold, -compounded, -looking, 
-wise, -witty. Also, t foolish, fire. Ignis fatuus ; 
foolish guillemot, an aquatic bird, Lomvia troile. 

1613 T. Milles Treas. Anc. 4- Mod. Times viii. xii, 7^/2 
Phlegyas became lin the end) so ouer- weening and *foolish- 
bold that [etc.]. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, i. ii. 8 The braina 
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of t"hi.s ^foolish compounded play-man. Verstecan 

Ki’sL Dec. Iniill. 217 Dwas-iicki. That which wee other- 
wise call the *■ Foolish- Fyre, 1867 lPyrd-i>A.y 

'^Foolish Guiiiem&i y the web-footed diving-bird Uria. trmifj 
common on our coasts. 1851: Mayne Hunt, vii, 

Gaudy and ^foolish-looking uniforms.^ *590 Greene Ori. 
Fur, 11594) D i b, The heauen of loue is but a pleasant hell, 
Where none but * foolish wise imprisned dwell, 1592 Shaks. 
Ven, ^ 838 How lone is wise in follie, *foolish wittie. 

t Poolisli-Iiardy, isi. Oh, ~ Foolhardy. 

1533 Frith Anew, to Mere Lvijb, _I can not be so folishe 
hardy as to condempne siiche an infinite nombre for cure pre- 
lates pleasures. >21632 T. Gods ‘fndgem. 1. i. vii. 

(1642) 15 So. .foolish hardy as to take up armour. 

a^sal 1561 Daus tr, BuiUnp;r^ on Apoc* (i573) ^5 The 
tord Christ . . restreyneth the foolishhardy. 

Hence f rao*lisli-lia‘xdiiiess, foolhardiness. 

1525 Ld. Berners II. ccxvii. (1812) 670 Their 

valyauntnesse turneth to foly.s.sh hardy nes. 1578 Rich 
Aiiarme to Fng, lib (marg.), Not valiaunce, but foolish 
hardinesse. . . . ' ' ■ ' 

PoolisMy (fzrlijli), adv. [f. as prec. + 

Jn a foolish manner. 

<ri489 Caxtqn Sonnes of Aymon ix. 243 *Alas*, sayd 
Reynawde, * ye speke folysly’ . 1561 Ejckertapon 

Meirie Q. Sceitis'<F'ks, 3888 I.21 Quha fuleschlie a.ssentit to 
tliair prydefull arrogance, Skene Feg". MetJ. 83 Gif 

ane Burges wife. . answeres fulishlie in Court. 1711 Aodison 
Sped. No. 98 P 5 We. .foolisnly contrive to call off the Eye 
from great and real Beauties, to childish Gewgaws. X79S 
Burke Corr. VP. 327 The Catholics have foolishly .. 
disarmed them.selves. 1874 Morley Co7npromheitWS) 148 
Opinions, .foolishly and unreasonably associated with pain. 

x'oolislmess \f?rlijnes). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 

1 . The quality or condition of being foolish. 

c 1470 Hicnry WalloLce v. 631 Quhat Ls this luff? no thing 
hot folychnes. i6n Bible^ F's. x.'cxviii. 5 My wounds 
stinke . . because of my foolishness. 1628 Wither Brit. 
Rememb. vi. 442 Converts their wisedome into foolishnesse. 

g i8 Prior 11. 900, 1 . .shape my Foolishness to their 
ssire. 1858 Doran Crt. Fools 95 Listening to the pre- 
tended foolishness of a jester. 

2 . A foolish practice, act, or thing; an absurdity. 
1535 CovERDALB Wisd, xix. 3 They deuysed another 
fooUshnes. i 5 S 3 LTdall Flowers Latine (15601 88 b, It is 
a foolishnesse to suffer that ill to bee dooen, that a man 
maye auoyde. 1843 J. Robertson %.t. Moehh'Bs Sym- 
bolism I. 40 Those opinions, which make the doctrine of 
the fall a foolishness. 

t Fool-large, a. and sh, Obs. Forms ; 3 fol- 
large, 4-5 foie-, foollarge, 6-7 foole-large [a. 
OV,follarge. f. fol Fool a. + large liberal, munifi- 
cent, prodigal : see Large a. Cf. Foolhardy.] 

A. adj. Foolishly liberal, prodigal, wasteful. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724I 389 In .spenynge he was fol large. 
CX386 Chaucer Pm-s, T, r 740 Certes he that is fool large, 
ne yeueth nat hi.s catel but ne lesetli hiscatel. 1474CA.XTON 
Ckesse III. viii, Foie large and waystours of theyr goodes. 
*603 H. Crosse Vertms Comww. 11878' 69 Foole-large in 
distributing his goods, to waste his patrimonie. 

B. sb. 1 . A prodigal, spendthrift. 
a, 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 4628 And syn fool large 
on gold settijj his herte No more ]?an liberal. 

2. — Kool-larqbssb. 

1474 Caxtqn C/tesse in, viii. (1860) liij, And ye shall 
vnderstonde that foie large is a ryght euyl vyce. 

’tFood-la rg’ess. Oh. Forms: 4 fool-largesse, 
4-5 foly-larges,se, 5 folargesse. [f. prec. after 
Largesse.] Foolish lavishness, prodigality. 

C1386 Chaucer Pars. T, i* 740, 813 Men oughten eschue 
fool-largesse, that men clepen wast. 1422 tr. Secreia. Secret.^ 
Priv. Priv. fE. E. P. S.) 134 The exspen.sis of folargesse. 
1525 Ld. Berners FrwVs. II. xxvi 72 He neuer loued folly, 
outrage, nor foly- larges. 

4 y oQ ‘ 1 tYi ftTtgTfty . Obs. [f. Fool + -MONGER.] 
One who ‘trades on’ the credulity of fools. 

1592 G. H.arvey Pierce's Super. Wks. ' Grosart) II. 91 An, . 
arrant foolemunger. 1681 Otway Soldier's Fort. i. Wks. 
(1735) 12 Of all the rogues I would not be a foolmonger. 

Poolocracy (f^lp-krasi). humorous, [f. Fool 
jAI + -(o)CEAcy.] a. Government by fools. 

A governing class or clique consisting of fools. 

1832 Syd. Smith Lei. 21 Nov. in Mem. (1855! II. 341 The 
foolocracy under which it has so long laboured. x 86 t Gen. 
P. Thompson Audi AIL III. cxliv. 127 The management 
of affairs has been . . given up to, what may for conciseness 
be called a ‘ foolocracy 

Poolometer (b 5 lp*mto). humorous, [f. as 
prec. + -(o)m:eter.] That which seiwes as a standard 
for the measurement of fools or of folly. 

1837 Syd, Smith 2W. Let. Singleton Wks. 1859 11 . 285/1, 
I am astonished that these Ministers neglect the common 
precaution of a foolometer . . 1 mean, the acquaintance and 
society of three or four regular British fools as a test of 
public opinion. 1851 Fraser's Mag. XLIII. 633 The 
weakest intellect was the foolometer by which all brains 
were to be tried at lessons, 

Foolosoplter (f/Ji^'s^fa-i). humorous. Also 6 
foolelosopiier, 7 fooleosopher. [perversion of 
Philosopher, after Fool sb.\ imitating Gr. 
/icjpoaotpos used by Erasmus.] A foolish pretender 
to philosophy. 

1549 Chaloner Erastn. Morise Enc, Aiij, Suche men., 
that in deede are archdoltes, and woulde be taken yet for 
sages and philosophers, maie I not aptely calle theim foole- 
losophers, 41600 Timon v. v. (1842) 94 What, stand yee 
id ie, my foo]eo.sophers {printed foolc-j ? 1694 Echard Plau- 
tus 197 A fine foolosopher ! 

So roolo-sophy, foolish pretence of philosophy. 
159a Greene Def. Conny Catch. To Rdr. Wks. (Grosart ' XL 
43 That quaint and raysticall forme of Foolosophie. *617 S, 
CotHNsDcC Bp, Ely n. vi. § 23, 241 Fine phoolo-sophyes. 
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t Fool sage, Ohs, [a. OF. *fol sage ( * saige 
foli Palsgr.), lit. ‘ wise fool ',] A fool or jester. 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B. xiii. 423 5 e lordes . . ]?at fedeth foies 
sages [1393 C. VIII. 83 fool sages]; flatereresand lyeres. c 1400 
Ipomedon (KSlbing) 351 He, .made him a foie sage. 

Poo rs-cap, foolscap. 

1 . A cap ot lantastic shape, usually garnisnea 
with bells, formerly worn by fools or jesters. 

1632 Massinger City Madam iv. iv, A French hood too.. 

A fool’s cap would show better, 1^0 R. Mansel Farr, 
Popish Plot Addr. C ij, Some or other will take the Fools- 
cap off from their heads, and put it upon oars. 1789 Wol- 
cott (F. Findar) Ode xiv. Wks, 1812 IL 247 1 be Muse 
shall place a Fool’s-cap on their sculls. 1839 Longf. 
Beware v, It is a fool’s-cap for thee to wear, 
b. A dunce's cap. 

1831 Blaclnv, Mag, Feb. 409 Mr. Sadler orow^ our 
prodigy on the spot.. with a paper fool’s cap*. 1876 Grant 
Burgh. Sch. Scot I, n. v. 207 Smart castigation is, m our 
opinion, much preferable to fool's cap, imprisonment (etc. J. 

Comb. 1831 Blackw, Mag. Feb. 410/1 Our fijql s-cap- 
crowned Reviewer. 1823 Byron Juan xi. Ixxxh, A huge, 
dun cupola, like a foolscap crown On a fool’s head. 

2 . The device of a ' fool’s cap ’ used as a water- 
mark for paper. . , j 

It has been asserted that the fool’s cap mark was introduced 
by Sir John Spielmann or Spilman, a German who bulk a 
paper-mill at Dartford in ^580; but we have failed to find 
any trustworthy authority for this statciuont- 1 he Brit, Mu& 
copy of Rush worth's Hist. Coll. (1659) is marked with this 
device. The watermark called by Sotheby {Prmc. HI.) a 
‘fool’s cap’, and said by him to occur in some copies of 
Caxton’s Golden Legend, seems not to be correctly so 
called. The catalogue of the Caxton Exhibition (1877) state.s 
that examples of the fool’s cap, dating from i479r^e found 
in a German collection there exhibited. 'I'here is no 
foundation for the often-repeated story that the Rump 
Parliament ordered a fool’s cap to be substituted for the 
royal arms in the watermark of the paper used for the 
journals of the House. _ „ 

1795 Denne in Archseologia XII. 121 The tools cap is 
not in either the Fasten Letters or Mr. Ord’s Flates. ihe 
date of that device in Mr. Fisher’s is as late as 1661. 

3 . A long folio writing- or printing-paper, vaiy- 
ing in size (see quots. iSyx, 1888). 

A document of 1714, shown to us by Mr. R. B. Proper, is 
written on paper bearing the fool's cap watermark, and 
measuring 16^X13 in. In 1795 mark was obsolete! 
see quot. in b. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, FooVs-Cap, a sort of Paper 
so called. 1711 Act jo Anmc. t8 § 37 For all Paper called 
. . Fine Fools Cap. 1843 Lefevre Life Trav. Pkys. 1 . 1. u. 
28 One side of a sheet of foolscap. 1871 A mer, EncycL Print., 
Foolscaps a folded writing-paper, usually 12 by 15 inches, or 
12^ by 16. 1888 Jacobi Printers Voc., Foolscap, a .size of 
printing paper 3 7 X 13^ inches ; writing paper i6$ X 134 inches. 

b. attrib, as foolscap paper, sheets etc . ; also, 
foolscap folio, octavo, quarto, said of a volume 
consisting of sheets of foolscap size folded in the 
manner specified. 

*795 Denne in Archseologia XI L 121 'The Fool’s cap 
paper has for its mark Britannia. 1818 Byron Beppo Ixxv, 
Fellows In foolscap uniforms turn’d up with ink. 1820 
Southey Lett, (1856) III. 177 Verses which I used to send 
you by the foolscapsheetfuL 1886 Ruskin Prseteriia I. 409 
An essay nine foolscap pages long, 1887 Times 27 Aug. 

1 1/4 In a foolscap volume of 260 pages. 

Fool’s coat. 

1 . The motley coat of a fool or buffoon. 

1589 Nashe Martins Months minds To Rdr, Wks. 
(Grosart) I. 166 When they shall put off their fooles coat. 
*599 B. JoNSON Ep, Man out of Hunt, in. i. Of as many 
colours, as ere you saw any fooles coat in your life. 

iransf. and fg. 17M H. Chandler Effort agsL Bigotry 
17 Non-Conformi.sts, Church-men. .or whatever Fool’s Coat 
of Distinction their uncharitable envious Neighbours put 
upon them. 1718 Warder True Atnazons (ed. 2) 54 Their 
[the Wasps'] Fools Coat, and hoarse Voice, doth soon 
discover them. 1735 Pope Donne Sat. iv. 221 Our Court. . 
helps it [the stage] both to fools-coats and to fools. 

2 . (See quot.) 

a 1700 B. E. Did, Cant. Crew, A FooVs-Coat, a Tulip so 
called, striped with Red and Yellow, 

3 . A name for the goldfinch. 

a 1682 Sm T. Browne Birds Norfolk Wks. 1852 III. 322. 

4 . A bivalve mollusc, Isocardia cor^ better known 
as heart-shell ( Cent. Diet.). 

Foolship [f- Fool jAI + -ship.] 

1 . The quality or state of being a fool or jester. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water V .) Laugh 4 Wks. n. 7^/2 

Rather then for fooleship we will brawle, You shall be foole 
at Court, on Thames, and alL 

2 . A mock title for a fool. 

1:643 Owen Puritan turned Jesuit 29 Let thy great foole- 
ship know that [etc.], 1663 Cowley Cutter Coleman St. iv. 
vi, The Law will ^low her honourable Alimony out o’ your 
Foolship’s Fortune, 1746 W, Horsley FoollAo. 24 F 4 My 
Foolship cannot talk like other People’s. 

Fool’s Paradise. Also 9 fool-paradise. 

1 . A state of illusory happiness or good fortune ; 
enjoyment based on false hopes or anticipations. 

1462 W. P ASTON in Poston Lett. No, 457 H* *09? 1 
not be in a foils paradyce, 1477 Norton Ord. Alch. ii. in 
Ashm. (1652) 28 For lewde hope is fooles Paradice. 152® 
Roy Rede Me (Arb.) 56 Thus my lady, not very wyse, Is 
brought in-to foies parad 3 ree. 1687 Bp. Cartwright in 
Magd. Coll. 4- Jas. //{Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 189 Populacy .. is 
the Fool’s Paradise. 1709 E. W. Life of Donna Rosina 148 
Thus was an old experienc’d villain brought into a Fool’s 
Paradice, 1806-7 J' Beresford Miseries Hum. Life [18261 
XII. xxxii, You have been revelling in a fool’s paradise of 
leisure. 1856 Mrs. Browning .<4 Leigh iv. 341 Love’s 
fool-paradise Is out of date, like Adam’s. 
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•fSS; (See quot.) Ohs. ' 

1644 Digby Bodies xxix. R37 Those triangular 

gla-sses or prismes which some do call foole.s Paradises. 

Foolyie, Sc. var. of JFoil 

Foomart, -irnirt, var. forms of Foumart, 

Foome, obs. form of Foam. 

Foon(e, obs. pi. of Foe. 

Foord, obs. form of Ford- 
Foore, var. of Fore sb. Oh., a track. 

Foortb, obs. and Sc form of Forth. 

FOOS e, dial. Also fews, fooz, foiise. The 
House-leek, Sempervivum tectorum. 

17. H. Robertson's School of Arts 1. 57 (Jam.) Take 
a quantity of house-leek commonly called foose. 

Fooster (f^Fstai). Anglo-Irish. Busth. 

Hence Foo’ster v. intr., to bustle ^ 

1847 Le Fanu T. O'Brien 25 Where is it youke going, my 
colleen Beg, in all this foosther? 1850 A. <$• Q. JSt Ser. IL 
153 Full of fun and fooster, like Mooney s goose, 1892 
Jane Barlow Irish Idylls HI. 56 Ihe hen that had 

foosthered off with herself down the bog. 

Foot (fut), sb. PI. feet (fft). Forms: Sing. 
i~2 f6t, 3-4 south, vot, 3-6 fote, fat, [3 
fhote, fott, 5 fowte, foyte), 5-6 fotte, 5-7 
foote, (7 foott), 8-9 dial, fit, 3- foot. Sc, 4-7 
fate, (4 fut, 6 fait), 6 -fit. PI 1-2 fdt, fc^fe, 
fotas, 2 fiet, igemt. i fota, 3 fote ; dat. 1 fotum, 

3 foten), 3-5 fet, (3 fett, fite, 4 fyte), 4-5 fete, 
(4^^. feyt, 5 feytt), 5-8 feete, (6 fette, fiete, 

7 feeten), 5-6 fotes, (6 footes), 7 (9 in sense 22) 
foots, 4- feet. [Com. Teut. : OE./J/ str. masc. 
(dat, sing. nom. and acc. pi. fet\ corresponds to 
OFris. fit, OS. fdt, fuot, (Du. voet\ OHG. fuor^., 
(MHG. vuoi, mod.Ger. /ww), O^. fStr, (Sw. fot. 
Da. fod), Goth, fdtus. The OTeut. -^/bt (a con- 
sonant-stem) represents O Ary an *pod-, which with 
the ablaut-variants '^ped-, pdd-, is found with cog- 
nate senses in most of the. Aryan laiigs. : cf. Skr. 
pad (gen. padds) foot, pad to go to, padd neut. 
footstep ; Lith. pedd footstep ; Gr. itoh (Dor. .^Fiol. 
irws), gen. iroSos foot, irefdy {i—pedyds) on foot; 
\jdX. pes, p^d-ern foot; OIA. fet str. neut., 

step, foot as a measure, f&ta to make one’s way, 
OE. pt str. neut., step, OWS,fezgpn to go ; see 
also Fetter sh. Possibly Fet v., Fetch v., I* btlook 
may belong to the same root.] 

1 . The lowest part of the leg beyond the ankle- 
joint. 

Beoztmlfy^S (Gr.) Sona hsefde unlifisendes eal gefeormod 
fet and folma. C9S0 Lmdisf. Gosp, John xi. 2 Maria., 
xedrj^xde his foet mi& herum fmx hire. <ziooo Phoenix 31 1 
(Gr.) j>ms fugles, .fealwe fotas. ciaoo Trm. Coll. Horn, 21 
And nailed harto his fet, and his honden. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(1724) 490 He vel of is palefrey, & Virec is fot. CX350 Will. 
Paleme 1766 William & he mayde hat were white beres, 
gon forh* .Fersly on here foure fet. 1375 Barbour 
II. 359 Knychtis..Wndyr hors.s feyt defoulyt. 1434 Misyn 
Mending Life %. 12 1 Sayntis feet ar to be waschyd for hai 
draw duste of he erth. 1538 Starkey England i. u. 48 
The fote to go, and hand to hold and rech. 1601 Shaks. 
Twei. N. HI. li. 66 So much blood, .as will clog the foote of 
a flea. 1674 N. Cox Genii, Recreat. ii. {1677' 228 Having 
flown with a Goshawk ..till March, give her some good 
Quarry in her Foot. 1845 Ford Handbk. Spain i 52 No 
Spaniard, .ever took a regular walk on his own feet— a walk 
for the sake of mere health. 1851 Ruskin tS " tones Fett. (1874) 
L vii. 74 A foot has two offices, to bear up and to hold firm. 
i 88 x R. U’L\cniJin m Encycl. Brit. XIII. 144/t Plantulae 
(much marked in the feet of Diptera, which climb polished 
surfaces, &c., by means of them). ... 
fg. 1570-6 Lambarde Peratnb. Kent (1826) 191 It wanteth 
not the feete of sound reason to stand upon. 

J-b. In the oath or exclamation, Christ' s foot, 
later V foot or simply foot. Cf. Blood i e. Obs, 
^71386 Chaucer Miller's T. 596 Ey, Cristes fote! what 
wil ye do therwith? cx6oo Distr. Etnperor in. i. in Bullen 
O. PI. (1884) HI. 212 Foote, man, let him be ten thousand 
preists and a will styll want somethynge. *662 T. W. 
Thorfiy Abbey 13, ’S foot, doe you think we gave him 
warning. 

fc. By some anatomists used for : 1 he whole 
limb from the hip-joint to the toes. Also, 
foot. (Cf. great hand for the whole upper limb.) 
Obs. 

1541 R. Copland Guydons Quest. Chiriirg. KBjh, The 
great fote lasteth fro the ioynt of the hukcle . . vnto the 
ferdest parte of the toes. 1661 hovELi. Hist. Am' f7t. ^Min, 
302 The foot is divided into foemur .. the tibia .. and the 
foot extreme. ^ ^ 

2 . Viewed with regard to its function, as the 
organ of locomotion. In rhetorical and poetical 
use often (in sing, or pi.) qualified by adjs. denoting 
the kind of movement (as swft, slow, stealthy, etG.)i 
or employed as the subject of verbs of motion. 

cxooo Ags. Ps, xxxv[i]. 12 [11], (Spelm.) Ne cume me fot 
ofermodignysse. a 1340 Hampole Psalter xviii. 4 pe fame 
of a good man gas ferrere pan his fote may. 1603 Shaks. 
Mens, for M. v. i. 400 Death, Which I did thinkej with 
slower foot came on. 1667 Milton P. L, xi. 848 Tripping 
ebbe, that stole With soft foot towards the deep. <21774 
Fergusson Poefus <1789) H. 107 Eild wi’ wyly lit, Is 
wearing nearer bit by bit. 18x3 Scott Trier7n. iii. xxiv, 
Foot of man . . hath ne’er Dared to cross the Hall of Fear. 
1847 Marryat Childr. N. Forest xxi, I was not aware ot 
your presence. Your foot is so light. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) HI. 28 Dogs.. swift of foot. 1878 Browning La 
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Saisiaz i8 XJsefal as is Nature, to attract the tourist's 
foot. 

Proverb, c 1300 Cursor M. 28939 (Cott. Galba> Gangand 
fote ay getes fode. 5670 Ray Frov, 262 A walking foot is 
ay getting. 

Jbg. 1607 Shaks. Cor. IV. vii. 7 Unless by using means 

1 lame the foot Of our design. 1633 Bp, Hall Hard 

H. T. tQ3 No man can cope to me by the foot of a true 
faith except my Father. . inlighten his understanding. 

b. Hence, a person as walking. Obs. exc. dial, 
injirst foot (see First C. 2 ) ; similarly f evil foot^ 
one whom it is unlucky to meet, f Also i^tat'ely) 
used simply for ‘ person *. 

cxaoo Vices ^ Virhtes 29 ©anne Se cum}> eft sum euel . ♦ 
ne Belief Su naht al swa sume, .seggeS jjat hie imetten euel 
fot, priest oSer munec. a 1225 Hath. 2273 He bet 

hetterliche, anan wiSuten he burh, bihefden ham, euch fot. 
5592 Shaks. Rom. ^ jftil. V. iii- 19 What cursed foot 
wanders this wayes to night ? i<^ Skenk Reg. Maj., Bur^ 
row La7ves cxxxiv, He. .offers his awin fute for his pledge. 

f 3. Power of walking or running. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 20885 (Cott.) Petre. .to J?e cripels he gaf 
ham fote. « 1400-50 Alexander 1236 Alle he folke of his 
affinite . . hat outhire fote had or foie to jje fliBt foundid. 
CX450 Henryson Part. Beistis 32 Ay rinnis the Foxe, ais 
lang as he fute has. [Similarly 1500-20 Dunbar Poems 
xlix. 48]. 1737 Bracken Farriery Jmpr. (3757) II. 123 

Horses may alter as to their Speed or Foot (as 'tis calledi 

4. Foot-soldiers; in early use fmm of 

foot. Cf. Footman i. Often immediately follow- 
ing an ordinal, ^ regiment of' being omitted. 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 245 Men of armes, and ix 
thousand Archers, beside men of foote. 1597 Shaks. 

2 Hen. IV n. i. 186 Fifteene hundred B'oot, due hundred 

Horse. 1633 T. Stafford Hib. x. (1821) 120 The 

President was a Captaine of Foot. 1709 Stp;ele Tatter 
No. 17 F 3 Their Foot repulsed the same Body of Horse 
in three successive Charges. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 
296 At the close of the reign of Charles the Second, most of 
his foot were musketeers. 1878 Trimen Reg. Brit. Army 
8g Forty-Fourth Foot. .captured the Eagle of the 62nd 
French Infantry at Salamanca. 

6 a. The end of a bed, a grave, etc., towards 
which the feet are placed. Formerly often //., 
now szn^. (cf. sense ! 9 ). 

rtJX3oo Citrsor M. 17288 + 218 ^Cott.) pat one at pe fote of 
pe graf, pat other at the hede. ^1386 Chaucer Reeve’s 
T. 293 He, .bare it soft unto his beddes fete. ^1442 Hoc- 
cr.EVE M in. Poems (1892) 238 In a cofre at my beddes 
fees yee Shul fynde hem. cvjxo C. Fiennes DiatyitZZZ) 
239 'i'here was such another screen or raile at y® ffeete of 
the bed. 1821 Keats Isabet xxxv, At her couch’s foot 
Lorenzo stood. 1891^ Law Ref Weekly Notes 2ox/i His 
trousers . . were hanging over the foot of the bed. 

b. The part of a stocking, etc. which covers the 
foot. 

1577 Harrison England n. ix. (1877) i. 206 He will carrie 
his hosen . . to .save their feet from wearing. 1726 Shelvocke 
Voy. (1757) 1 12 A sort of knit buskins without feet to them. 
1882 CAULFF.ILD & Sawakd Dict. Needlework 463/1 Silk 
[hose] with cotton feet. 

II. 6 . Prosody, [ttansl. of L. /fa CJr. 'irotJs ; 
the term is commonly taken to refer to the move- 
ment of the foot in beating time.] A division of 
a verse, consisting of a number of syllables one of 
which has the ictus or principal stress. 

cioso Byrhtferth's Handboc in Anglia (1885) VIII. 313 
past pentimemerzs by$ pe todaslS past vers on pam oSrum 
fet & byS gemet healf fot to lafe. X387TREVISA Hidden 
(Rolls) V. 147 luyencius pe preost wroot pe gospelles to pe 
chirche of Rome in vers of sixe feet.^ c 1560 B. Googe Epif. 
T. Pkayre Poems (Arb.) 72 Virgils verse bath greater 

t race in forrayne foote obtaynde. Than in his own. 1600 
HAKS. A. V. L. HI. ii. 173 Some of them had in them more 
feete then the Verses would beare. 1700 Dryden Pref. 
Fables (Globe) 499 Some thousands of his verses, .are lame 
for want of half a foot. 1803 Coleridge Metrical Feet s 
Spondee, .strong foot I yea ill able Ever to come up with 
Dactyl trisyllable. 1846 Wright Ess. Mid. A^es I. i. 14 
The Saxons did not measure their verse by feet. 

III. As a unit of measurement 

7. A lineal measure originally based on the length 
of a man’s foot. (The English foot consists of 
12 inches, and is of a Yard.) Hence, a measure 
of surface and of solid space (explicitly square at 
superficial, cubic ai solid foot) equal to the content 
respectively of a square and a cube the side of 
which measures one foot. 

Often in sing, when preceded by numerals. 
a xooo Laws HEthelstan iv. 5 in Thorpe I. 224, .ix. fota 
& .ix. scaifta munda & .ix. bere-cnrna. c 1205, Lay. 21996 
He is imeten a braede, fif & twenti foten ; fif fote he is deop. 
1325 Citron. Eng.Z^t in Ritson Rotn. II. 273 Fourti 

fet. .Into the see he made him lepe. 1459 Contract in 
Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 309 A doore in 
brede iiij foote .standard. 1523 Fitzherb. Snrv. 35 
Howe many footes euery one of them be in length. 
1624 Massinger Pari. Love v. i, I’ll build A room of eight 
feet square. 1712 tr. Pomefs Hist. Drugs I. 89 The 
Indigo Plant grows about two Foot high. 1722 De Foe 
Col. Jack 11840} 192 Our privateer .. outsailed her, running 
two feet for her one. 1816 Keatinge Trav. (1817) I. 87 
Every foot of this tract is argillaceous wheat-land, 1833 
Ht. Martineau Loom <§• Lugger i. vii. 115 Who stood 
about five feet in their shoes. x86a Ansted Channel Isl. 
IV. App. A (ed. 2) 565 The linear Jersey foot is equivalent to 
only eleven English inches. 

b. Used to express ^ the least distance or space,* 
with a, one or a negativel, t Each foot : all the way. 
a x3oo Cursor M. 7526 (Cott.) Forth a fote ne moght he 
Ibid. 15391 (Cott.) Fra pan he ran him ilk fote, ne yode 
he? hoght pe pas. 13.. Coer de L. lisSi He shal not have 
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a fote of lond. . F143S Torr. Portugal 2.^'^ He du3*.st go no 
fote Lest they wold hyme sle. 1596 Shaks, t Hen. IV, ii. 
ii. 23 He starue ere I rob a foote further, /r iSoo Lizie 
Lindsay in Child vin. (1892) 265 Bonnie Lizie.. 

a fit furder couldna win. 

t c. Hence Evefy foot {and anott ) : incessantly. 
X561 P. Morwyng tr. Compend. Josephus’ Hist. Jmvs 56 b, 
Antipater made feastes euery foote [L. sing^dis diebus\ for 
thy brother Pheroras and him selfe. x6oi Holland Pliny 
II. 243 Such a worke they made sometime in chafing and 
frying their bodies against a good fire, but euery foot in 
bringing them abroad into the hot Sunne. 1639 Gentilis 
Serviids Inqziis. (1676) 855 I'he Inquisitors do every foot 
write to Rome. 1692 R. L’Estrange Fables cccclviii. 434 
This Man's Son would every foot and anon be taking some 
of his Companions into the Orchard. 1784 Cullum Hist, 
Hawsted 171 Eve^y Foot anon every now and then. 

8 . A measure in tin-mining ; (see quot 1 778 ). 

x6o2 Carew Cornwall 13 b. I’hey measure their black 

Tynne by. .the Foote. 1778 Pryce Min. Corniib., Foot^ym 
ancient measure for black Tin, two gallons ; now a nominal 
measure, but in weight 60 lb. 

9. A measure in sizing grindstones (see quot.). 

1844 M'^Cdlloch Diet. Commerce 615 They [grindstones] 

are classed in eight different sizes, called foots, according 
to their dlmensioms . . A grindstone foot is 8 inches: the 
size is found by adding the diameter and thickness together. 
Thus, a stone 56 inches diameter b j*- 8 thick . . is an 8-foot 
stone. 

IV". Something resembling a foot in function or 
position. 

10. The lower (usually projecting) part of an 
object, which serves to support it ; the base. 

138a Wyclif Exod. xxvii. 10 Twenti pilers, with so feele 
brasun feet. C1400 M vundev. (1839) ii. 10 Therfore made 
thei the Foot of the Cros of Cedre. 1509 Fisher 
Serm, Hen. VII. Wks. (1876) 274 He. kyssed..the lowest 
parte, the fote of the monstraunt. 157X Diggks Pantom. in. 
XV. S iij b. Admit BCD a piller . . my de.sire is to knowe the 
waight of the fote. 1611 Bible Exod, xxx. 18 A Lauer of 
brasse, and his foote also of brasse. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth 
Moral T, (1816) I. 2x4 You have seen this vase., and 
..the lines in.scribed on the foot of it. i8y5 Fortnum 
Majolica iii. 31 Dishes . , with . . a projecting circular 
* giretto ' behind, forming a foot or base. 

b. (See quot. 1892 ). 

1869 Sir E. Reed Skiphnild. vii. 121 The frames behind 
armour in this part of the ship terminate in a foot at the 
lower deck. xBgz Lockivood's Dict.^Mech. Engin., F'oot, 
a base or fiinge which .sustain.^ a casting or structure. 

11. a. Zool. Applied to various organs of loco- 
motion or attachment belonging to certain inverte- 
brate animals ; in more precise technical language 
distinguished by special names, as ambulacrum^ 
podium, pseudopodiuMi etc^ 

183s Kirby Had. tjr Inst. Anim. I. v, 177 The foot, or 
base by which the common coral is attached to the rocks. 
1835-6 Todd CycL Anat. I. 701/2 In.. the Conchiferous 
moUusks..the foot comstitutes a principal part of the body. 
xa[ji-7i T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 551 The little 
animal, .is. .possessed of a ‘foot,’ often very long and 
moveable, by the aid of which it can crawl upon a solid 
surface. 1852 Dana Crust, i. xo Feet ambulatory or 
prehensile, 

b. Bot. In various uses. The part (of a petal) 
by whicb it is attached ; the part (of a hair) below 
the epidermis; also, in ferns, mosses, etc. (see 
quot 1882 ). 

1671 Grew Anat. Plants t. v. (1682) 35 The Foot of each 
Leaf being very long and slender. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 
^27 The foot is an organ by which the^ embryo attaches 
itself to the tissue of the prothatUum, m order to draw 
nourishment from it. 189X A. Johnstone .5V/. 44 The part 
within the epidermal suriace developing into the foot, and 
the protruded portion into the body of the hair. 

12. Printing. (See quots.) 

X683 Moxon Mech. Exerc. II. 376 Foot of the Letter, 
the Break-end of the Shanck of a Letter. 1888 Southward 
in Encycl. Brit. XXHI. 698 1’he groove^ divides the bottom 
of the type into two parts called the feet. 

18. The extremity of the leg (of a pair of 
compasses, a chair, etc.). 

iS5x Recorde Pathw. Kno^vl. i, iii, Set one foote of the 
compasse in the verye point of the angle. / 1703 Moxon 
Mech. A-n’zr. 206 Describe a Circle.. by placing one Foot 
in the prick-mark, and turning about the other Foot. 1831 
Brewster Optics iii. 25 Place one foot of the compas.ses in 

the quadrant iVF. 

14. Of a plough : (See quols. and Pr.ouGH-FooT), 
X523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 4 A man maye temper for one 
thynge in two or thre places, as for depnes. The fote is 
one. x688 R, Hoi.mk Armoury in. viii. 333/2 The Foot, is 
the piece of Hooked or Bended Wood, at the end of the 
Plow, under the Suck. 1846 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. VII. 72 
If the foot was not wide, it would cut into the soil 

16. Of an organ pipe (see quots.). 

1832 Seidel Organ 78 The foot upon which the v'hole 
pipe rests. 1876 Hiles Cateck. Organ iv. (1878) 25 The foot 
[of a wooden organ pipe] is a tube introduced at the bottom 
of the pipe ; it serves as a support, and also as a conductor 
of the wind. 

16. In a sewing-machine : The small plate which 
is pressed on the cloth to hold it steady. 

1877 Knight Diet. Mech,, Presserfoot. 188. Direct. 
Singed s ‘ Medhtm ' Sexving Mack., Adjust the corder-foot to 
the presser-bar. .In placing each succeeding cord, guide the 
fabric with the last cord sewed in the second groove of the foot. 

17. One of the marginal pieces forming a serrated 
edge round the carapace of the Hawkbill turtle ; 
otherwise called ‘ hoofs ' or ‘ claws ’ ; in pi. the 
commercial name for the small plates of torloise- 
shell which line the carapace. 
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V. The lowest part, bottom. 

18. The lowest part or bottom of an eminence, 
or any object in an erect or sloping position, as a 
wall, ladder, staircase, etc. Chiefly go%ernecl by 
preps. 

1200 Trin. ColL Horn. 89 On l>e fot of l>e dune ke nxen 
clepen munt oliuete. a xyoo Cursor M. 2481 (Cott.) Vndep 
^ fote of mont mamhre, par he ches to seit his fee. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) TIL 65 At pe foot of hille mount 
Olympus. 1497 Bp. Alcock Mens Perfect. Ciij, The fote 
[of the ladder] stode by hyra, 1582 N, Lichefield tr. 
Castanheda’s Conq. E. Ind. li. 6b, A man. .who was going 
to gather honny at the foote of a bush. 1667 Milton /*. L, 
in. 485 And now at foot Of Heav’ns ascent they lift thir 
Feet. 1678 Trial of Coleman 44 At the Foot of the Stair- 
case. 1717 Berkeley Let. Wks. 1871 IV. 80 Torre del 
Greco, a town situate at the foot of Vesuvius. 1779 J. Bur* 
GOYNE Lett, to Constii. (ed. 3) 15 Even the feet of the 
gallows, were resorted to for other recruits. 18x5 Falconer’s 
Dict. MariTte, Th.ei Foot of a Mast, is the lower end, or 
that which goes into the step. x86o Tyndall i- ii. 68 
A forest of dark pines . . gathered like a cloud at the foot of 
the mountain. 

b. The beginning or end of the slope (of a 
bridge). 

c 1450 Merlin 227 Here be-fore the yates at the brigge 
foote, 1548 Haix Chron., Hen. VI (an. 28) i6ob, Y® 
rebelles drave the citezens from the stoulpes at the bridge 
foote. 1739 Labelye Short A cc. Piers IVestnt. Bridge 
p. vi, Westminster-Bridge Foot, c 1850 A rab. Nts. (Rtldg.) 
597 They passed this bridge, at the foot of which they met 
with an old blind man. 

C. Geom. Foot of the perpendicular : (see quot,). 

1840 Lardner Ceoni. xii. 147 The point., where the 
perpendicular meets the plane, is called the foot of the 
perpendicular. 

Naut. (See quot. 1776 .) 

1697 Damiter Voy. I. xvid. 495 We rolled up the foot of 
our Sail on a pole fastned to it. X776 Falconer Did. 
Marine, Foot of a sail, lower edge or bottom, 1882 Nahes 
Seamanship (ed. 61 127 Carry up the foot. 

19. The lower end, bottom (of a page or docu-* 
ment, a class or list, a table, etc.). At foot : at the 
bottom (of a page). 

1669 Sturmy Mariner’s Mag, iv. 142 Look in the Foot of 
the I’able for the fifth Rhomb. 1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 
II. 377 He claps the Fingers of his Left Hand about the 
Foot of the Page. 1722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. ix. 21:8 
At the foot of the page. 1855 Thorpe Pref. to Beowulf 
(1875) 8 Placing the proposed correction at foot. 1884 O’. 
Moore Mummer’s IVife (1887' 223 He was invited to takd 
the foot of the table and help the cold salmon, 

20. Law. Footofafine (AF./ 6 ’^f, AngIo-Lat./<?j) ; 
that one of the ‘ parts’ of a tripartite indenture 
recording the particulars of a fine (see Fine sb.^ 
6 b), which remained with the court, the other two 
being retained by the parties. 

When the undivided sheet was placed so that this 
counterfoil could be read, it was actually at the ‘foot 'of 
the parchment [the extant *feet of fine.s’ have therefore 
their indentation at the top); in the other two counterparts 
the direction of the writing was at right angles to that of 
the ‘foot*. The expression pes indenturae p foot of the 
indenture * also occurs. Horwood's sugge.stioi^ that the 
term (L. fes arose from a mi.siuterpretation of 
‘ peace * is baseless. ' 

[1293 in Year Bks. 21 & 22 Bdw. / •Rolls') 221 E ke cele 
fin se leva tel an coram &c. nus vochum le pee de la fin 
a garrantye.] xs8i Ad 23 Eliz. c. 3. § r The Concorde, 
Noteand Fote of everyesuene Fyne. 1876 Dicby Real Prof. 
ii. § 8. 93 A document was djawn up, called in later times 
the foot, chirograph, or indenture of the fine. 1895 
Pollock & Maitland Hist. Eng. Law L 198 This ‘final 
concord ‘ or * fine will he drawn up by the royal clerks and 
one copy of it, the so-called ‘ Foot of the Fine’, will remaip 
with the Court. 

21 . What is written at the foot. 

■fa. The sum or total (of an account). Obs. 

1480 IVardr. Acc. Edw. IV (1830) 154 fwte, ‘The foote of 
the deliveree of stuff’, Chnrckw. Acc. St. Giles, 

Readmg S In the ffote of the same accqmpte xj'' xiiij( vijL 
1623 Bp. Andrewf.s Nativ. xvi. (xfisp) 148 So, it 

signifies to make the foot of an account. \Ve call it the 
foot, becau.se we write it below at the foot. 169a Dryden 
Cleomen. iv. i, A trifling sum of Misery, New added to the 
foot of thy Account, 1712 Steele Sped. No. 34/ P i The 
generous man . . will soon find upon the foot of nis account 
that he has sacrificed to fools. 

rf b. The refrain or ‘ chorus ’ (of a song). To 
hear a foot r to sing a refrain. Ohs. 

1552 Huloet, Dittye synger, or he that beareth y‘ fote of 
the songe, pfraesentor [sic], c 1568 in Laneham's Lei. (1871) 
Pref. 127 Here entretti Moros .. Synging the foote of many 
Songes, as fooles were wont. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turkes 
777 A souldior. .sung a dulefull dittie whereunto his fellows 
sighing bare a foot. 1621 Molle Canierar. Liv. Libr.yr. 
ii. 332 In praise of him certaine jygges were made which 
the yong lad.s v.sed to sing.. the foot of them, was this; 
A thousand, thousand, thousand, we,. [etc.]. 

22. (Plural /t?t?/.r). That which sinks to and lies 
upon the bottom ; bottoms, dregs ; the refuse in re- 
fining oil, etc.; coarse sugar. Cf foot grease, sugar. 

1560 Let. in Hakluyt Voy. L 306 Much of this Waxe had 
a great foote. .You must cause the foote to bee taken off 
before you doe weigh it. 2644 Nye Gunnery v. (1647) ii 
Fill up the Barrel with earth . . afterwards pour . . clean 
water upon the earth, .then pull out the Taps or Spiggots. . 
and let the water drop out of that vessel into another. .this 
water when it hath dropped twice, is called water of Foot. 
1687 B. Randolph Archipelago 91 Theyrai.se the foot of 
the oyl, so that thick and thin goes together. 1770-4 A. 
PiuNTKR Georg.. Ess. (1803) 1. 318 The bottoms or foots of 
oil. 1871 Daily News s Jan., Lump sugar is 13;/. a pound, 
foots moist gd. x886 Elworthy tV. Somerset Word-bk.^ 
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Fo^% dregs, sediraent.^ This here cyder "out suit me, 
there’s to much voots in it 

■yi. Footing, Standing, basis. 

f 23. Foothold , standing-ground. Ohs, 

*579 Tomson Cah'hi's S^rm, Thu. 148/1 Their getting 
foote maybe to their owne destruction 1632 F. KLirkmast 
Cleris 4 - Lczia 113 Hinder new love from getting foot in 
her heart. 1662 Moke Pkilos. Writ. Pref. Gen. ' 1712) 19 
Considering also how far that Philosophy has already got 
foot in Christendom. 

t24, The footing, basis, understanding, totality 
of conditions or arrangements, ©n which a matter 
is established : the agreed or understood position 
or status which a person or thing occupie.s in rela- 
tion to another. = Footing 8 . Obs. 

*559 Jewel Let, to Bullinger in Strype Ann . Ref, L x. 
131 Religion was restored on that foot on which it stood in 
King Edwards time. 1686 Land, Gaz, No. 2116/x The 
Salaries of all Officers. .are likewise retrenched. The 
Councils . . are to be reduced to the foot they were upon in 
the Year 1621. 1707 Freind Peterhor<nv's Cmd. S/>. 7 
Matters were set upon a new Foot. 1735 Berkeley DejT. 
Free-think. in Math. Wks. 1871 III, 325 If you defend Sir 
Isaac’s notions., it mu.st be on the rigorous foot of rejecting 
nothing. 174s P. Thomas Vo^. S. Seas 305 The Viceroy., 
found he expected to be received on the same Foot with 
himself. I ' jSz'-yt H. Walpole Verita's Anecd . Paint, 
(1786/111, 278 Boit , . was upon so low a foot, that he went 
into the country, and taught children to draw. 1767 
Franklin wks 1887 IV. 9 , 1 wi, sh all correspondence 
was on the foot of writing and answering when one can. 
1827 PoLi.oK Course T. ix. 727 When he should stand 
on equal foot beside The man he wronged. 

tb. On the foot of '. on the groixnd of. Obs, 

1679 V'e.-m Addr. Prot, n. 84 He laid the Sin of the Jews 
upon this Foot, viz., That they rejected him, after he had 
made proof of his Divine Mis.sion, H. Walpole 

Jidem. Geo II (1847) II. viii. 259 The Prince excused his 
own inapplication on the foot of idleness. 

1 25. Standard rate of calculation or valuation. 
Under foot : below standard value. Obs. 

1588 J. Mellls Bnefe htsir. Fviij b, Vse one Foote or 
Standerd of money in your accompt in your Leagep 1594 
Deatk of Usnrie 12 The man beeing driuen to di.stre.sse, 
seis his come farre vnder foote. 1643 Quarles Sol. Recant, 
I. 44 Not deem’d a pen’ worth under foot. 169X Locke 
Lffioer. Interest Wlcs. 1727 II. 80 He must pay twenty 
per Cent, more for all the Commodities he buyswitli the 
Money of the new Foot. 1726 Berkeley in Fraser iv. 
(18711 137, 1 know money is at present on a very high foot 
of exchange. 1734 tr. Rollin's Anc, NistixZzi) I. 1. iv. 
JOS The disparityhetween the ancient and modern measures 
which it is hard to estimate on a fixed and certain foot. 
VII. Phrases. 

28. a. t To catch or have by ike foot\ to cat( h as 
in a trapj to hold fast, keep from flying, t To 
give (a person) afoot : to trip (him) up. To have 
one foot in the grave ; to be near deaih. 

^ 1350 Latimer Serm. Fruitf. Serm. {1571) 90b, In an'^wer- 
ing him to this they would haue caught him by the foote. 
1632 Massinger & Field Fatal Dowry 1. ii, When one 
foot’s in the grave. 1^3 Prynne Sov, Power Pari. r. 1 ed. 2) 
52 The EngUsh Armies disband tbemselve.s, as dreami' g 
they had now good fortune by the foote. ^ X76y H. Brooke 
Fool of Qual. V. 15 Harry, giving him a slight foot laid him 
on the broad of his back. 1886 J. Payn Lack Darrells 
He has twenty thou.sand a year. .And one foot in his grave. 

b. In adv. phr, : f Teet against (or to') feet^ said 
with reference to the Antipodes. Foot to foot', with 
one’s foot against an opponent's ; in close combat, 
f ( 7h come hi) foot and hand', stepping forward and 
dealing a blow at the same time. Feet first : see 
Fihst a, 5 b, {With one's) feet foremost', lit., 
hence also * as a corpse’. 

^1400 M.aundev. '1839) xvii 182 Thei that dwellyn under 
us, ben feet a3enst feet. 1353 Eden Decades viii, 'J'he 
Antipodes (that is) such as go fiete to fiete ageyn.st us. 
1595 Shaks. 1 Hen. IP, n, iv. 241 [Thesej Began to giue me 
ground : but I followed me close, came in foot and hand. 
1603 Knolles //wif. 879 They encountred one 

another, not with their missive weapons onely.,hut with 
their drawne swords foot to foot, Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. 
HI. vii. 67 Fighting foot to foot. X737 Oeell Rahelais II. 
27 They never enter St. Denys but with their Feet 
foremo.^t. 1836 Kane Arct. Expi. I. xxix. 384 Hans, 
Morton and my.self crawled feet-foremo.st into our buffaln- 
hag. xZtn All Year Round No. 65. 350 It [the disease] 
..had carried him out with his feet foremost. 

c. To find or htow the length of (a person’s) 
foot', to discover or know his weaknesses, so as to 
be able to manage him. To measure another 
plan's foot by one's oxvn last : to measure others by 
one’s own standard, to judge <. thers by one.self. 

1380 Lyly Enpkues^ (Arb.) 290 You shal not Icnow the 
length of my fiioie, vntlll by your cunning you get commenda- 
tion. 1598 R. Bernard tr. Terence 70 He measures an 
other mans foote by his owne last, a t 6 xj Bayne On Eph. 
i. 15 (1643) *56 Persons who can humour them, and findethe 
length of their foote. i 85 i Trollope Barchester 7 ‘. xxxv, 
Farmer Greenacre’s eldest son. .had from his earlie.st years 
taken the exact measure of Miss Thorne’s foot. 

27. With reference to standing. {To he, jump 
up) upon or (to raise''- to one's feet : in, into or to a 
standing position. To be on one's feet : to be able 
to^ stand ; hence, in health. To set (a person) on 
his feet, to make his position or means of living 
secure. To carry (a person) off his feet : Kfigi) 
to ‘carry away’ with enthusiasm, or the like. 
To drop or fall on one's feet', see Fall v. 64 h. 
To keep one's feet : to stand or walk uptight or 



without falling, ■f stand upon one's (nvn feet ! 
or its own foot', to rely on one’s own resources; | 
(of a thing) to be judged on its merits. I 

C1440 Gemrydes 44 Vppe vppon his fete he was a non. 
c 1300 AUlusine xxiii. 156 Make here byfore me the feste as 
that I were now on my feet. 1657 BnrtmCs Diary 
11 . 67 I move., that you would leave Serjeant Dendy’s right 
to stand upon its own foot. 1801 Gabrielli Myst. Husb. 

IV. 146 A sixth [hundred pounds] would set her once 
more upon her feet. 1845 M. Pattison (1889) 1 . 

26 The bishops . . hastened to raise the king to his feet. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 301 He could not keep his 
feet in a breeze. ^ 1889 Repetti, P. Wentworth III. 145 
He positively carried me oflf my feet for a few minutes that 
evening. 

28. With reference to placing the feet. To put 
one's foot down: to take up a firm position. To put 
(set) one's foot fiown) upon : to have nothing to do 
with ; to repress firmly. To put a foot upon : ?to 
get an unfair advantage of, to wrong. To put ones 
foot in or into it : to get into difficulties or trouble ; 
to blunder (colloq ). f I'o set one's foot by or to 
(another or another’s) : to engage in combat with. 

1536 St. Papers Hen. VI I I, L 506 No man can or dare set 
his iote by ours in proving of the contrary, c 1609 Hieron 
Wks.xxtziP I. 7 Saint Paul., would not haue feared for pro- 
fession of Religion, to set his foot to him that was holiest. 
1663 Pepys Diary 23 May, 1 had a fray with Sir J, 
Minnes in defence of my Will in a business where 
the old Coxcomb w'ould have put a foot upon him. 
*798 Gent. Mag. in Spirit Pub. yrnls. (1799) II. 57 The 
General had put his foot into it again. 1823 ‘ Bee ’ Slang 
s. V. ‘ To put one’s foot in it,* to make a blunder on the 
wrong side; to get into a scrape by speaking. 1833 
Markyat P, Simple xii, I put uiy foot into it (as we say), 
for I was nearly killed. 1868 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch, Eng. 

I. 65 Wolsey set his foot upon this plan, j^6 J. Payn 
Luck Darrellsxxlx, She., put her foot down., upon the 
least symptoms of an unpleasantry. 

b. 7'o set or put (one's) foot at, in, into, J* off, 
on, t out of (a place). 

c X489 Caxton Sonnes of Ayvmt ix, 222 1 shall never sette 
foote there. 1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 46 It was a foule 
shame for a phylosophier to .sette his foote into any hous 
where bawderie wer kepte. 1548 Hall Chron., Ed%v. / Y, (an 
15) 237 b, Whom if you permitte once to set but one foote, out 
of your power. . there is no mortall creature able. . to deliver 
hym from death. 1379 Tomson Calvin's Serm, Tim. 251/2 
1 Sins which haue set in foote. 1396 Shenser State Jrel. 

I 81 In some plttces of the .same they have put foote. 1396 
[ Shaks. i Hen. IV, ni. ii. 93 When I from France set loot 
at Rauenspurgh. X719 De Foe Crusoe n. vi, I was never 
to .set my foot off this i.^land. 1838 Lytton Leila 1. v, Since 
first thou didst set foot within the city. 1873 T. W. 
Higginson U. S. Hist. v. 38 Columbus was not the first to 
set foot on the mainland. 

29. With reference to walking or running, a. 

( Togo) on ones o%vn feet or t joot ; walking. 7 0 
pull foot V colloq.) : to run away, be off. »{* On the 
foot of', ready to start upon, f 7'o set foot forward : 
to advance ; also to quicken one’s pace, t To set on 
one's foot', to start on the way ; depart, j* To shotu 
the feet : to depart. J* Give me your foot : let me 
see you go. To take one's foot in one's hand ; to 
depart ; also, to make a journey. To take to one's 
feet (or f foot) : to use the feet, go on foot, to walk 
as opposed to ‘ride.’ (Mri) (jocularly) : 

one's feet. 

<2 X400 -30 3246 Qnen fortune foundis him fra 

and him be fete schewis. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxi. 12 
Oft falsett rydis with ane rowt, Quhen trewth gois on his 
fute abowt. 1508 Kennedy P'lytiugw, Dunbar 473 Throu 
Ingland thef, and tak the to thy fute. XS48 Hall Chron., 
Hen. IV. tan. i) 18 He.. never .set fote forward duryng the 
first .ij. monethes, for the reisyng of the siege. 1575 J. 
Still Gammer Gurton iv. ii, Go softly, make no noyse,giue 
me your foote sir John, Here will I waite vpon you, tyl you 
come out anone. i 5 oo Holland Livy iii. x-xvii. (1609) xg6 
Willing them to set foot forward, to mend their pace and 
make speed. x6oi Shaks. Jnl. C. 11. i 332 Swt on your foote, 
And. .1 follow you. 1603 — Macb. ii. iii. 131 Donat. \jtC% 
away, Our Teares are not yet brew’d. MaL Nor our .strong 
Sorrow Vpon the foot of Motion. 1753 Smollett Qnix. 
IV. iv. 1 . 232 Andrew, .made his bow.s, and as the saying is, 
took his foot in his band. 1779 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 19 
June, I took to my feet and ran away. x8i8 M. G. Lewis 
frnl.lV. Ind. ri834> 109 One of my ladies chose to pull foot, 
and did not return, .till this morning. 1864 Burton Cairn- 
gorm 5 The kind of scenes he may alight on if he "take his 
feet in liis hands ’. X883 Harped s Mag, 946/1 The privilege 
of taking this trip on ‘ foot’s horse 

b. With reference to ‘pace’. To have leaden 
feet', to move very slowly. To have the foot of : to be 
more .speedy than. ( 7'o move) at a foot s pace : at 
walking pace. To run a good. cm. foot (of a horse) : 
to run at a good pace, run at his best pace. To 
put (or set) the (or one's) best foot first, foremost or 
forward', see Bes’i* a. 5 . 7 he better foot before ; 

at one’s best pace. J* To put the wrong foot 
before : to make n blunder. 

1388 Shaks. 7 'it. A. n. iii. 192 Come on my Lords, the 
better foote before. 1589 R. Harvey PL Perc, 4 Thou 
putst the wrong foote before. i6ox Dent Pathw, Heaven 
141 Though God haue leaden feet, and commeth slowly to 
execute wrath, a 1613 Overbury Jl (1638 164 Hte is 
still setting the best foot forward. 1737 Bracken Farriery 
lmpr. \i‘ji’j) 11.123 E lai-ge, nimble, strong, well-moving 
Horse, that would run, a pretty good Foot; 1783 Borns 
To Davie xi, And then he’ll hilch, and stilt, an’ jimp, And 
rin an unco fit. x8i8 M. G. Lewis yntl. PV, Ind. (1834) 

; 362 Thus we proceeded crawling along at a foot’s pace. 


1849 E. E. Napier Z'jrc’wrj. S. Africa 11 . 373 We had to 
putt, ur be.st foot foremost. 1836 Lever Mart/n'^sofCro'M. 
133 I threw ont a ‘tenpenny’ in the midst. The ‘blind’ 
fellow saw it first, but the ‘ lame cripple ' had the foot of 
him, and got the money ! 

C. With the sense of ‘ step To miss one's foot : 
to take a wrong step, f Toot by (for, with'\footi 
step by step, gradually; keeping step together; 
alsoyfg. 7'o change foot or feet : see Change v. 9. 
To have a good foot on the floor 1 Sc.) : ‘ to dance 
well ’(Jam.). 

ciagOv-S*. Eng. Leg. I. 143 /1300 Send with us fot with fot 
ane legat. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. Ixi. (1869) 205 
pe olde also, foot bi foot, comen pider, 1335 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. 11 , 378 Fit for fit to Forfar all tha fuir. 1379 Tomson 
Calvin's Serm. Tim. 347/2 Hee that walketh with a .straight 
foote.. will not fetch many windlasses to drawne neere to 
God. 1626 A. Cook in Abp. Usher's Lett. (1686) 373 Yoiir 
Lordship had need now to do .something ; for few go with 
a right foot, and the Enemies are many. _ 1631 Weever 
Anc. Fun. Mon. 216 Anselme. followtd his predecessors 
steps almost foot by foot. I783_ Burns Halioween xxvi. 
She jumpet, But mist a fit, an’ in the pool Out-ovvre the 
lugs she plumpet. 

SO. Exprei'Sing position relatively to the feet, 
a. At (a person’s) teet or '\fooi'. low on the 
ground close to him ; alsojj^g., in the attitude of 
supplication, homage, subjection or discipleship ; 
similarly to come, etc. to a person's feet', before, 
beside one' s feet, (do. See Fall s'. 20 . 

C9SO Lindisf Gosp. Luke vii. 38 And stod hihianda aet 
fotum his nuS tselierum. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. loi Da 
ileafftillen brohton heore gersum and leidtn heo et here 
apostlan fotan. <ri3oo Cursor M. 9599 (Cott.) Be-for )?« 
king fote sco stode. 1382 WycLIF y^£.'/f xxii. 3 A man Jew 
..norischid forsoth in this citie bisydis the feet of Gama- 
liel. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxvi. 550 He cast 
hymself to the fete of hym. X596 Shaks. Merck. V. in. i. 
92, I would my daughter were dead at my foot. 1710 
Berkeley Piinc. Hum. KnowL Ded. Wks. 1871 I. 133 
To lay this treatise at your lordship’s feet. 17x3-20 Pope 
Iliad xxni. 28 The bloody Hector .stretch’d before thy feet. 
x3i4 Scott Drama (1874) 203 The royal bear-ward . . 
lodged a formal complaint at the feet of her maje.sty. 1861 
Trollope Barchester T. xxvii, It was all very well to have 
^Ir. Slope at her feet. 1895 Bookman Oct. 23/1 The 
lessons tliat he had learnt at the feet of Mazarin. 

b. \ (To follotti) at or to foot : closely, f To foot 
and hand', in close attendance, ready to render 
service (cf. ‘to wait upon one band and foot’). 
With a foal at (her) foot ; said of a mare. 
ax^oo Curjior At. 24031 >Cott.) We folud h^m to fote. 
Ibia. 6394 (Gott.) Par had ]>ai waiir in wildernes land, 
Plente lor men, to fhote and ha’ d. 0x420 Sir Amadace 
(Camden) Iviii, I 50 cummawunde To serue him wele 
to fote and honde. 1602 Shaks. H am, iv. iii, 56 Follow ' 
him at foote. 1612 Sir R. Boyle in Lismore Papers (i8£6i) 
I. 10, 5 of them [mare.s] had horse colte at their feet. 
1884 West AJo7'n. News 30 Aug. i /6 Two excellent brood 
mares, with foals at foot. 

e. Under or beneath a persons foot or feet : fig. 
in suJijection to him, at his mercy or at his absolute 
disposal. Cf. 33. 

<.'823 Vesp. Ps. viii. 8 [6] All 3 u underdeodes under fotum 
his. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 129 A 1 eor’<)Iic ping ure drihten dude 
under hi.s fotan. a 1225 Jnliaiia 60 pu . . wurpe under hare 
fet hare fan alle. 1597 Shaks. z Hen. IV, in. i. ^ Who., 
layd his Loue and Life vnder my foot. 1867 Trollope 
Chron. Barset HI. vii. Mr. Crawley was now but a broken 
reed, and was beneath his feet. 

81. (To sell corn) on the foot', ‘to sell it along 
with the straw before it is thrashed off’ (Jam.). 

1780 A. Young Tour Irel. I, 330 The value sold on the 
foot is in general 8 1 . 18x2 Agric. Snrv. Stining iv. 104 

The tenant, .sha*l not sell his victual upon the foot, as it is 
called, or with the straw. 

32. On foot. (See also Afoot.) a. On one’s 
own feet, walking or running, in opposition lo on 
horseback, etc. ’|' Also, of, upon foot. 

a 1300 Cursor AI. 6267 (Cott.) He folud wit ost on hors 
and fote. a X3X0 in Wright Lyric P. 90 The is bettere on 
fote gon, then wycked hors to ryde. c 1314 Guy PYarzo. (A.) 
2397 When Gii seye the douke of fot. c 1400 Desfr. Troy 
356 So faire freikes vppon fote was ferly to se. 1368 
Grafton Chron. 11 . 238 The Englishmen, .made three 
battayleson foote. 1667 Mil'i on /*. L. ii. 941 Treading the 
crude consistence, half on foot, Half flying. x86o Dickens 
Unconmi. Trav. iv, I drove up. .(fearful of being late, or 
I should have come on foot). 

b. In motion, .stirring, astir (in opposition to 
sitting still, or the like). 

1592 Shaks. Veti 4 Ad. 679 When thou hast on foot the 
purblind hare, Mark. .How he outruns the wind. 1607 — 
Cor. IV. iii. 49 I’he Centurions, and their charges, .to be on 
foot at an imures warning. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat, 1. 
11677) 99 When the Hare i.s started and on foot. x8x8 M. 
G. Lewis 7ml. PY. Ind. ^1834) 161 Every body in Jamaica 
is on foot by six in the morning. 1883 T. Roosevelt Ihmt- 
ing 'Trips 280 Though I got very close up to my game, they 
were on foot before I .saw them. 

e. In active existence, employment, or opera- 
tion. 

X588 Shak,s. L. L. L. V. ii. 757 Since loues argument was 
first on foote, Let not the cloud of sorrow justle it. x6£x 
W. G. tr. Cozvels Inst. 190 Unlesse the lease which is on 
foot., be within three yeare.s of expiring. 17x1 Steele 
Sped. No. 262 f'd Those Gentlemen who set on foot the 
Royal Society. 1779 Burke Corr. (1844) II 283 Nothing 
seetns to me more wild, .than the .subscriptions now on foot. 
x8i8 Cruise Digest {od.. 2' V. 212 Terms for years, which 
are kept on foot by purchasers . . are not barred by fine. 
1862 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, xvii. 264 If, then, a King 
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were to retain the troops on foot without a hfutlny Bill 
1867 Trollope C/iron. Harset xlvii,The bishop had decided 
to put on foot another investigation. 

83 . Under foot. (Sometimes written as one 
word.) a. Beneatii one's feet ; oily's! to trample or 
tread underfoot (also ifeet)^ in lit. sense, also fig, 
to oppress, outrage, contemn, f To brings have 
under foot : to bring into, hold in subjection. 
•f To cast underfoot : to ruin. 

c x2oS Lay. i 1693 pis lond . . he . . hsefde al vnder fot. c 130$ 
Pilate 49 in E. E> P. (1862) 112 If he pat lond chasteb w'el : 
and bringep vnder fote. r 1420 Hoccleve CVw/;>/. 13 Deathe 
vnder fote shall hytn thrist adowne. xsS’t Robinson tr. 
More's Utop.fikxhl) i6i Dissention . . hathe caste under 
foote. .the. .riches of many cities. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 
v.i. 209 From thy Burgonet lie rend thy Beare, And tread 
it vnder foot with all contempt. 1647 Clarendon Hist, 
Reb. iL § 12 He never deserted it till both it and he were 
over-run and trod under foot, 1632 Wright tr. Camus'' 
Nature's Paradox 2.&0 They trampled under feet all private 
considerations. 1700 S. L. tr, Fryke''s Two Voy, 308 They 
[elephants] vvQuId have trampl’d us under foot. Mod. coUoq. 
It is not raining, but it is very wet under foot. 

b. ‘ Under the .ship’s bottom ; said of an 

anchor which is dropped while she has headway ’ 
(Smyth Sailor s Wd.- bkl) ; also of the movement 
of the tide, etc. Also, \ to have a good etc. ship 
underfoot (i. e. to be sailing in such a ship). 

*^33 T. James Voy. qg This Cable had laine slacke vnder- 
foot. 1670 Wood in Hacke Coll. Voy. m. (16991 61 It must 
.. be a bad Port in Winter, when .. aStorrn blows at West 
. .and a Tide of Ebb under Foot. 1719 De Foe Crusoe x. 
(1840) 166 Running cheerfully before the wind, and with a 
strong tide or eddy under foot. 1726 Shelvocke Voy, 
(wS7^32t, X had a pretty good ship under foot, though .she 
made but a poor figure. 1804 Capt. Duff in Naval Chron. 
XV. 281 We have a good comfortable ship underfoot, i860 
Merc. Marine Mag’. VIL 180 The Pilot .. dropped the port 
anchor under foot. 

VIII. atHib. and Comb. 

34 . a. simple attrib., as foot-clamper, -gear, 
-muscle, -part, -shackle, -wear, -wound, 

1856 Kane Arct. Expl I, xxii. 273 Pointed staves, *foot- 
clampers, and other apparatus for climbi ig ice. 1837 
Carlyle P'r. Rev. in. i. viii. Their *foot-gear testified 
no higher than the ankle to tiie muddy pilgrimage. 1834 
Woodward^ MoUusca (1856) 250 The ^foot muscles. 1644 
Evelyn Dlarv 19 Nov,, The nave, .is in form of a cross, 
whereof the ^foot-part is the longest. 1848 Craig, '*'Foot- 
sheukles, fetters, .shackle.s for fixing tlje feet. 1881 Chicago 
Times ii June, If value.s were ba.sed upon present quotations 
of leather, an advance would be neces.sary upon several 
description.s of ^foot-wear. axzz% Ancr. R. 194 Vlesches 
fondunge mei beon iefned to *uot wunde., 

b. In the sense of ‘ on foot’ , ‘going on foot 
as + foot-chapman, -comer, -excursion, -farer, 

fight, -hawker, - messenger, -party, -passenger., 
•people, -robber, -servant, - tour, -traveller, -walker, 
-tvandering ; foot-faring, -runnmg adjs. 

1584 Burg-h Rec. Aberdeen (Spald. Club' II. 54 That no 
extranear *fut choprnane copair resort to this tonn fra this 
furtht. *811 Coleridge in Southey's Life Bell (1844) II. 
645 The entrance .. is disagreeable even to *foot-comers. 
1796 T. Twining Trav. Amer.{j%g\\xeg, He was absent 
with some friends on a *foot excursion. i 85 i G. Mere- 
dith E, Harrington L vL 93 Dividing his attention 
between the '^footfarer and moon. 1868 G. Macdonald 
R, P'alconerX, 190 Half a dozen ^footfaring students from 
Aberdeen 1380 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 171 So began 
our ■‘‘foot-fight. 1884 S. Dowell Taxes in Eng. IIL 38 
The revenue from the *foot- hawkers' licences, 1688 R. 
Holme Armoury m, 60/1 "“Foot Messengers of Arms, are 
such *Foot Servants, as are imployed by the Heralds of 
Arms. 1836 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xx. 252 The ice had 
baffled three organized *foot-parties. 183a Babbage Econ. 
Manuf. XY, (ed. 3! 34 When “foot-passengers are knocked 
down by carriages. 1807 Pvkx. Sources Afississ. ri. (1810) 
114 My Indians and “foot people were yet in the rear, 1754 
Scoundrels Diet, 29 The Low- Pad, or “Foot-robber. 1S65 
Kingsley Hereto. I. i. 62 A “foot-running slave. 1883 F. M. 
Crawford Dr, Claudius ni, He was going away on his 
customary “foot tour. 1803 Wordsw. Prelude (1850) 152 
*Foot-traveller.s side by side..we pursued Our journey. 
1751 Hume PH’we. Morals iv. 71 note. Amongst “Foot- 
walker-s, the Right-hand entitles a Man to the Wall. 1839 
Bailey 11852) 62 The fastings, the “footwandenngs, 

and the preachings of Christ. 

e. esp, ill sense ‘ of or pertaining to infantry as 
f foot-arms, f -band, -barracks, -company, -drill, 
^-officer,- soldi er,'\-troop. Also Eoot-folk,-guabds. 

1662 Protests Lords 1 . 26 For assessing all persons men- 
tioned therein for horse, arms, and “foot-arras. 1398 _Bar- 
RF.T Theor, IVarres n. i. 26 A Captaine of Infanterie, or 
“foot-band. 1835 D. Booth Aualyt. Diet. 137 Artillery- 
barracks, Horse-barracks, and “Foot-barracks. 1635 Bab- 
RiFFE Mil, Discip. l.vvii. (1643) ^ 7 ^ "Lhe severall motions 
and grounds, for the disciplining of a “foot company. 1833 
Re^ul, Instr. Cavalry r, 43 The position of the man as in 
“Foot-drill, a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xvi. § 96 [Monk] 
had the reputation of a very good “Foot-Officer. 1623 
Drayton Poly-olb. xxix. 155 Seauen Earles, nine hundred 
Horse, and of “Foot-souldiers more. 1874 Boutell A rms <$• 
Arm. viii. 133 d'he treatment . . shown to the foot-soldier of 
England by the nobles. 1379 Fenton Guicciard. {1618) 271 
The French, .dlscouered the “foot-troopes of the Genoways. 

d. In sense ‘ for the use of persons going on 
foot \ ‘ serving for foot-tralfific as foot-passage, 
-pavemejtt, -road, -track, -walk ; also, foot-boat, 
-bridge in 35 below, and Foot-path, -way. 

1789 Brand Newcastle I. 15 Convenient “foot-passages 
have lately been opened out on each side of this gate. 
S79X Boswell Johnson IL 528. When he had got down 
on the “foot-pavement, he called out ' fare you well *. 1863 
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Kinglake Crimea (1876) I. xiv. 276 Numbers of spectators 
..crowded the foot-pavement. 1784 Bagk Barham D. 
L 220 [Hej saw a well dre-ssed young woman . take the “foot 
road down to the river side. xSgi C. T. C. James Rom. 
Rigmarole 12 s, 1 ihonght I would, quit the beaten “foot- 
track, and strike boldly across country. 1837 HAwnrHoRNE 
Twice-Told T. (X851) I. ix. 166 Leaving him to sidle along 
the “footwalk. 

e. In the nnmes of various applinnees worked 
by the foot, as foot-bellows, blower, -drill, -hammer, 
-lathe, -lever, -press, -vise. 

1874 Knight Diet. Meek. 1 . 901/2 *Foot-bellcnvs, 3884 
W. A. Ross Blowpipe 1 A “foot-blower. 1892 Lochsoood's 
Diet. Mech. Engin. (ed. 2), *Foot^rill, a light drilling 
machine driven by a treadle. 1812-6 J. Smith Panorama 
Sc. Art. 1 . $8 “Foot lathes. ^892 Lockwood's Diet. 
Mech. Engin. (ed. 2), *Foot Lever, a lever worked by the 
pressure of the foot alone. 

f objective, tic.. t\% foot-binder, -kisser, -swaiher, 
-washer, -wiper \ foot failing, firm, adjs. ; instru- 
mental, as foot-tempered adj. ; locative, etc., as 
foot-feathered, -foundered, -gilt, -lame, (also -lame- 
ness) dhOyfootwardviXy, 

1886 Wanderings in China 1 . 168 “Foot-binders, .women 
whose profession it is to produce this horrible distortion. 
1609 J. Davies Holy Roode NlVs,. {Qtxo%z.xi) gjt To march 
vpon the Seas “foot-failing floore? 1818 Keats Fmdym. iv. 
331 “Foot-feathered Mercury. 1813 ‘ iEniTUUs ’ Metrical 
Remarks 29 The “foot-firm .sand Stretches its lengthened 
course along the land. 1801 Bloomfield Rural T. 227 
A poor old Man, “foot founder’d and alone. 1859 Tenny- 
son Viinen 280 “Foot-gilt With all the blossom-dust of those 
Deep meadows. 1868 Browning 4* Bk. ix. 1085 

Born foot- washer and “foot-wiper, nay “Foot-kisser to each 
comrade of you all. c 1305 Pol. Songs (Camden ' 194 Sixti 
thousent on a day hue maden “fot lome. C1325 Poem 
Times Edw. II, 264 Ibid. 335 Thus knihtshipe [is] acloied 
and waxen al fot lame. i8a8 Sporting Mag. XXI 1 . 347 
He [a horse] was struck with “foot-la mene.ss. 2762 Goldsm. 
Cit. W. iii. P 6 Your nose-borers, “feet-swathers. .would all 
want bread, should their neighbours want vanity. ^1420 
Pallad, on Hnsb. vi. 182 Wei “ioote-tempred mortertberon 
trete. 1822 T. Mitchell Arisioph. II. 211 Cecrops.. 
(what if thy dimensions end “Footward in a wily serpent?) 
1871 R. Ellis tr. CatnlL ixiv. 66 That footward-fallen 
apparel. 1870 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. li. 14 If we could 
be preacher, precentor, doorkeeper, pew-opener, “footwasher 
..all in one. 

33 . Special comb. : foot-ale dial, (see qiiots.); 
ffoot-and-lialf-foot <3:., sesquipedalian ; foot-and 
mouth, disease, * a febrile afieciion of horned cattle 
and some other animals, communicable also to 
man’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 18S4) ; foot-bank /'hr/zyi « 
Banquette (see also qiiot. 1626) ; foot-base Arch., 
‘the moulding above the plinth of an apartment* 
(Ogilvie) ; f foot-bass, an instrument on which a 
bass is played by the feet (see quot.) ; foot-bath, 
t (dt) a * wash ’ for tlie feet ; [h) the act of bathing 
the feet ; {c) a vessel in which the feet are bathed ; 
foot-bearing Mech., a bearing for the foot of a 
vertical shaft: cf. Foot-step; f foot-bench =* 
Banquette; f foot- blast, the blast produced by 
bellows worked with the foot ; ? f foot-boat, a 
ferry-boat for foot-passengers only; foot-bone, the 
tarsus ; foot-bridge, [a) a bridge for foot-pas- 
sengers; ( 3 ) Mech. (see quot. 1872); f ^oot- 
clapper, a dancer ; f foot-coal (see quot.) ; foot- 
cushion, («) a cushion for the feet ; (b) Enfom. 
a pul villus ; foot-dirt (see FuOT.y^.); foot- 
drain, a shallow drain ; di.foot-trench', f foot-fast, 
a prisoner ; f foot-fastness, captivity ; f foot- 
follower, an attendant (transl. L. pedisequus, 
-sequa) foot-free, a. and adv., with the foot or 
feet free; foot-gang, (a) ‘a long, narrow chest, 
extending alongside a wooden bed; (^) as much 
ground as one can move on’ (Jam.),* d* foot-geld 
(see quot. 1641) ; f foot-gin, a snare for the feet; 
■f foot-glove, a kind of shoe ; foot-grease (see 
quot.) ; t foot-grene foot-gin ; foot-gnaxd, a 
guard or protection for the foot; foot-halt, a 
disease which attacks the feet of sheep ; foot-hedge 
(see quots.) ; foot-hill, a hill lying at the foot of 
a mountain or mountain-range ; foot-hole, a hole 
in which to place the foot (in climbing); f foot- 
husk (see quot.) ; foot-iron (see quots.) ; foot- 
jaw, one of the anterior limbs of Crustacea and 
other arthropoda which are modified so as to assist 
in mastication; foot-key, an organ pedal; foot- 
knave == Footm .an ; t foot-land-raker, a foot- 
pad ; foot-length, ^«^/m^(see quot.) ; foot-level 
(see quot.) ; foot-ley, dial, (see quot. 1881) ; foot- 
licker, ‘ a .slave, an humble fawner, one who licks 
the foot ’ ( J.) ; so foot-licking ppl. a. ; foot-line, 
{a\ Printing (see quots.) ; ip) Pishing, Hhe lead- 
line or lower line of a net or seine * {Cent. Piet.) ; 
foot-loose a., Iree to move the feet, untrammelled ; 
f foot-maid, f -maiden, a female attendant; 
foot-maker Glass-making (see quot. i88i ) ; t foot- 
match, a running- or walking-match ; foot-muff, 
a muff for keeping the feet warm; f foot-nail, 
some kind of nail ; f foot-organ (cf. foot-bass 
above) ; foot-ornament Arch, (see quot.) ; f foot- 
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pack, a pedlar’s pack ; foot-pad, a pad to protect 
the foot of a horse (Knight) ; also Entom. = foot-, 
eushion {Cent. Piet,) ; foot-page, a boy attendant 
or servant ; foot-pan, (a) a foot-bath; {b a foot- 
warmer ; foot-peat (see quot. and c£. breast -peat) ; 
foot-piece Blining (see quot.) ; f foot-pimp, a 
pimp in attendance ; foot-plate (see quots.) ; foot- 
plough, a plough without a wheel, a swing- 
plough; ffoot-poet (after foot-man, etc,: see 
quot.); foot-post, a letter-carrier or messenger 
who travels on foot; postal delivery by means 
of such carriers ; foot-pound Mech., the quan- 
tity of energy required to raise a weight of 
one pound to the height of one foot; foot-, 
poundal, a unit consisting of the energy of a 
pound weight moving at the late of one foot per 
second ; foot race, a race run by persons on foi^t, 
a running-match; so foot-racing vbl. sb. \ foot- 
rail, {a) a rail {esp. a bar or cioss-piece con- 
necting the legs of a table or seat) upon which thC' 
feet are rested ; {b) {see quot. 1S74) ; {c) (see quot. 
1867); {d) var. form of Footeill ; foot-rest, a 
bench, stool, or the like, used for supporting a 
person’s feet ; foot-room, space in which to 
move the feet; foot-rop© Naut,, {a) the bolt-rope 
to which the lower edge of a sail is sewed ; (/z) a 
rope extended beneath a yard upon which the 
sailors stand when furling or reefing ; foot-rot, an 
inflammatory disease of the foot in cattle and 
sheep; whence foot-rotting (vbl. sb.), treating 
sheep that have the foot-rot ; foot-rule, a measur- 
ing rule one foot long ; foot-rut Agric. (see 
quot) ; foot-scent Hunting, the scent of a trail; 
foot-screw (see quot.); f foot-seam (see quot.) 
foot-seine (see quot.); foot-set (see quot. 1854 
and cf. foot-hedge) ; foot-sbeet, a sheet formeily 
used to sit upon while dressing or undressing ; 
also, * a narrow sheet spread across the foot of a 
bed ’ ( Jam. Suppl.) ; foot-side Sc. {a) adj., (of a 
garment), reaching to the feet ; {b) adv., step for 
step ; phr. to keep foot-side, to keep pace ipjoith) ; 
foot-slope, the slope at the foot of a hill ; foofc- 
space-rail Naut. (see quots.) ; f foot-spore, the 
mark or print of a foot ; f foot-stake, a base or 
support; foot-stay, a stay or rest for the feet ; 
foot-stick Printing (see quot. i888) ; f foot- 
stock, {a) a kind of fulling-stocks used by hatters ; 
{b ) a step or stool for the feet ; {c) Naut. (see 
quot. 1598) ; foot-stone, t(a) a base, pedestal ; 
(^) the foundation-stone of a building ; ^c) the stone 
at the foot of a grave ; foot-stove, a stove to warm 
the feet ; f foot-strife, strife or contention in 
running; foot-stroke, a stroke at the foot of a 
letter ; foot-stump =» foot-tubercle ; foot-sugar — 
foots : see Foot sb. 22 ; f foot-team, ‘ (apparently) 
the end of the drawing-gear which is fastened to 
a plough or harrow ’ (Skeat) ; foot-ton, the 
amount of energy capable of raising a ton weight 
to the height of one foot ; foot-tramp, the 
tramp of the feet, also a tramp or expedition 
on foot ; f foot-trap, (a) a trap or snare for the 
feet; {b) the stocks ; foot-trencli, a shallow 
trench (cf. foot- drain) ; foot-tubercle (see quot.) ; 
foot-valve, (in a steam-engine) the valve between 
the air-pump and condenser ; foot-waling Naut. 
(see quots.) ; toQ%-'wdXX. Mining, the wall or side 
of rock which is under a vein or lode ; foot- 
warmer, a contrivance for keeping the feet warm, 
while travelling ; foot- washing, the washing 
of another’s feet, &sp. as a religious observance ; 
also, locally as a wedding-ceremony ; foot- 
weir, some kind of weir; f foot-wharf, (see 
quot.) ; t foot-wise adv., with the feet first, 
footling ; f foot-withy, a shackle for the foot of an 
animal ; foot-wobbler slang, a foot-soldier ; foot- 
work, t {d) attrib. in footwork silk (? meaning) ; 
{b) a work to protect the foot of a structure ; (<7) 
Football, ‘ work ’ done with the feet, dribbling 
and kicking ; foot- worn a., (a) w'om by the 
feet ; {b) worn or wearied as to the feet, footsore. 

1747 Hooson Miner's Diet., *Foot-ale, an old Cu.stom 
amongst Miners, when a Man enters first into Work, to pay 
his first Days Wages for Ale. i88r Leicestersh, Gloss., s.y. 
Footing, A stranger. . will generally be asked to ‘.stand his 
foot -ale'. XS98 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. Prol., With 
, . helpe of some few “foot-and-halfe-foote words. 1862 Edin. 
Vet. Rev. IV. 506 Cows affected with the “foot and mouth 
disease. 1626 Ainsworth Annot. Pentat. Lev. ii. 13 They 
laid on the salt.. on the “foot-banke (of the altar,) and on 
the top of the Altar. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey *, Foot-bank 
or Foot-step.. z. Step., under a Parapet, or Breast-work; 
upon which the men get up to Fire over it. 1882 O'Donovan 
Merv Oasis I. xvi. 275 I he footbank has crumbled away to 
such an extent that only a few inches in breadth remain., 
1786 T. Jefferson Writ. (1853) IL7S1I have lately examined 
a “foot-bass newly invented. . . It is placed on the floor, and 
the harpsichord, .is set over it, the foot acting in concert on 
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tliat, while the’ fingers play on this. *599 A. M... tr, 
Gitbelknfum’s Mk. Fh^sichg Oaken4eaues M.iij. 

Saulte M.j. make therof a ^footebath. xS^S Simmonds Diet. 
7V<*^fe, a pan in which to wash the feet. xSss 

OoiLviE Snppli Foat. In A/tfcA., the lower end of an npright 
Or vertical shaft, and w'hich works in a foot-step, or *foot- 
bearing. 1629 S* hertagenbosk 19 Trenches with double 
bankets or *feet benches. 162a M alynes A nc, Lnw-Merck. 
flp Vent., for the Litar^um. .as it is cast vp by the '^Foot- 
blast. 1778 Pennant Tour in Wales 1. 64 I'he b’omans 
knew only the weak powers of the foot-blast. 1579 Dee 
Diary (Camden 6 The *fote-bote for the ferry at Kew was 
drownea and six persons. 1841 HARTSHoRNE.S’a4^^. Aniiq. 
430 Fmt-boat, 1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iii. 58 The 
thigh-bone, legge, *foot-bone, and claws of Birds. i8« R. 
Mudie Brif. (1841) I. 23 The tarsus, or foot-bone. 

1506 Guylfordk Pilgr. (Camden) 31 There lay ouer the .same 
a tree for a *fote brydge. 1807 Crarbe Par, Reg. 1. 802 The 
foot-bridge fail’d— he plung'd beneath the deep. X892 Lock- 
woods Diet. Msek. Engin. (ed- 2), Foot Bridgeyt\.n arched 
briclge which carries a footstep bearing. 1620 Shelton 
Quix. n. XIX. 120 For your *Foot-clappers, 1 say nothing, 
you would wonder to see vm bestirre themseliies. lyxa 
F. Bellers in Phil. Trans. XXVII. 542 A coarse sort of 
Coal, called the*Foot-CoaL c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurinre 
884 pe said shete oner sprad So bat it keuer be '^‘fote coschyn 
and chayere. 1816 Kirby & Sp. EntomoL (1843) 11. 257 
Foot cu-shions [pidvilli). ^ 1811 East Reports XIII. 523 
Before . . oil is delivered, it is the con.stant custom . . for a 
broker, .to attend to make a minute of the *foot-dirt and 
water in each cask. xSoy Vancouver Agrie. Devon ^ 1813) 
285 To receive the surface-water from *foot -drains laid out 
upon the surface of the morass, 1300 E. E. Psalter 
Ixxviiilil II In^a in bi sight to scene Sighynge or*fote-feste.s 
bat beetle. Ibid. civ. fcv.] 18 pai meked of him fete bare, In 
’^fote-festne.s harde bat ware. 1382 Wyclif x Sam. xxv. 42 
And fyue child-wytninen, hir *feet folowers, wenten with hir. 
— I Kings XX. 14 Bi the foot folowers of the pryncis of 
prouynds. 1837 W. Irving Ca/t. Bonneidlle I. 50 A horse 
that is ** foot free is tied to one thus secured. 1871 
Browning BalattsHon 1438 'I'hou, who stood’st Foot-free o' 
the snare. 1663 Inv. Ld.J. Gordons Furniture^ Ane arm 
chair, two stooies and ane ^foot gange conforme to the bed. 

Saxon ^ Gael 1 , ro8 I’ll warran* she’ll keep her ain side 
of the house ; an’ a fit-gang on her half-marrow’s. 1^4 R. 
Crompton ’purisd. des Courts 197 *Footegeld. 1641 lyrmes 
de la Ley s.v., Foot-geld is an Amercement for not cutting out 
the balls of great Dogges feet in the Forest, 1382 Wyclif 
Jer. V. abGrenesputtende, and*feetgynnes[Vu!g./(rff/<r<M]. 
1720 De Foe Singleton 161 The Buskins and *Foot- 
Gloves we wore. 1892 Simmonixs Diet, Trade Siippl, *Foot- 
greascy a name for refu.se of cotton seed, after the oil is 
pressed out. 1382 Wyclif xviii. xo Hi.s '“foot grene 
[V ulg, pedica]h hid in the erthe. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech.y 
*'Foot-guardy a boot or pad to prevent the cutting of the feet 
by interfering or overreaching. 1794 A tm. Agrie. XXI 1. 364 
Sneep are subject to a disease called the * Foot-halt y which 
is thought to be catching. 1750 Ellis Mod. Husbandm, I. 
i, 9^3 A “foot-hedge is one that has no Ditch belonging 
to it. 1834 Anne Baker. Nortkampt. Gloss,, Foot-kedgey 
a slight dry hedge of thorns, placed by tlie side of a 
newly-planted hedge, to protect the quick. 1879 Miss 
Bird Rocky Mount. 232 The long ascent through .sweep- 
ing “foothills to the gates of rock at a height of gooo 
feet. i8i5o TvnDALt Glac. 1. xi. 77 To render my “foot- 
holes broad and sure, I stamped upon the frozen crust. 
xStSp R. B, Suyth Golilf, Victoria 61 1 Footkoles-^Udlos 
cut in the sides of shafts or winzes to enable miners to 
ascend or de.scend them. 1706 Phillips ted. Kersey), 
*Foot-kusks, are .short Heads, out of which Flowers grow. 
1842 Francis Diet AriSy *Fooi Irony an iron fastened to 
the foot, in order to preserve the shoe while digging. 1838 
Simmonds Trade, Foot-irony Foot-plate, a sttp for a 
carriage. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Histll. 183 “Peet-jaws 
membranous. 1843 Baird in Proc. Berw. Nad. Clm 11. 
No. 13. 153 Mouth possessed of foot-jaw.s. TX400 Vwaine 
<5* Gaju. 2267 The laddes of his kychyn, And also .. his 
werst “fote-knave. 1591 Shaks. i Hen. /F, n. i. 81, I am 
ioyned to no “Foot-land-Rakers. 1873 ‘ Stonehenge’ Brit. 
Sports I. V. ii. § i. 235 The “Foot- Length, or the extreme 
ortion of the line, is .. generally made of pieces of gut, 
notted together, .comprising a length of from three to eight 
feet. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl., *Fooi Les^el, an instrument, 
which serves to do the office both of a level, a square, and a 
Foot rule. 1638 Terrier of Claybrook (?/^^^ (Leice.ster.sh. 
Glo.ss.), In the New Close a hadley and “footeleay butting 
North and South. i88r Leicestersk. Gloss., Foot-ley, the 
lowest * land ’ in a grass field. 1610 Shaks. Temp, iv* L 219 
Do that good mbscheefe, which may make, .thy Caliban For 
aye thy “foot-licker. 1866 Carlyle Remin. (18S1) 1. 258 On 
visit to .some foot-licker whose people lived there. 1821 T. 
Moore (1853) III. 276 If they know no medium 

between brawling rebellion and “foot- licking idolatry. 1676 
Moxon Print Lett 6 The *Fooi-Une is the lower line that 
bounds the Letter. 1888 Jacobi Printer’s Voc., Fooiline, 
the bottom line in a page. ^1x1^9 Jos. Beaumont Psyche 
(1702) XIII. cxlviii, Sedition was his Drift, and He could ne’r 
Persue that game unless he “footloose were. <ri45o Cov. 
Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 72 Sche xal be here “foot-mayd to 
mynyster here most mylde. 1847 Halliwell, Foot-maiden, 
a ■waiting maid. 18^ Leice. 9 ter in Rng. Mech. 3 Dec. 282 '2 
Another workman, called the “‘footmaker’, fastens on the 
piece of glass. ^ 1881 SpoKs EncycL Industr. Arts, etc. iii. 
1069 Each chair is made up of a * workman ’, a first assistant 
or ‘‘servitor’, a .second assistant or * footmaker and one or 
more boys. 1707 Lottd. Gaz. No. 4314/3 There will be .. 
“Foot-Matches, and other Divertisements. X836 Kane 
Arct Expl. I. xvi. 183 He was coiled up, with his nose 
buried in his bushy tail, like a fancy '“foot-muff. 1406 in 
Rogers Agrie. 41* Prices (1866) III. 446 “Fotnail called 
spiking, I c. ./6. 1802 M. Cutler in Life, etc. (i888) IL 60 
"rhe “foot organ is a prodigious addition to Forte-Pianos. 
1,848 Rickman Styles Archit. (ed. 5* 74 The pedestal on 
which the pier stands being always square, while the pier 
itself, .is often round, an interval occurs at the angles which 
is frequently filled up with an ornament consisting most 
commonly of rude foliage, these are usually called “foot 
ornaments. 1326 Tolls in Dillon Calais PaleiiSgd) 80 
Everye Jeweller earning any “footepacke inward es. 1583 
Nomenclator 5x9/1 A “foote-page. 1814 Scott Wav. xxiv, 
Callum Beg, the sort of foot-page who used to attend 
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hh person. 1853 H. Cxarke pict, *Poot-Pan, footbath. 
18S4 Knight Mech. IV. 353/2 IJie foot-pans which 

are used in the railway cars of Continental Europe. 1802 
Findlater Agrie. Surv. Peeb. aoS As the digger stands upon 
the surface and presses in the peat-spade w'ith his foot, such 
peat is designed “foot-peat. 1869 R, B. Smyth Gold/. 
Victoria 61 1 * Foot-piece— A wedge of wood or part of 
a .slab placed against the footwall. 1690 'Dyxpisxi Amphi- 
tryon n. i> I who am a god, am degraded to a “foot-pimp. 
1849 Weale Diet Terms, * Foot-plate, the platform on 
which the engine-man and fire-man of a locomotive engine 
attend to their duties. 1835 H. Clarke Diet., Footplate, 
carriage step. 1677 Plot Ox-fordsh. 247 There are two sorts 
used in Oxfordshire, the “Foot, and Wheel-plough ; whereof 
the first is used in deep and Clay Lands, being accordingly 
fitted with a broad fin share. 1807 A. Young Agrie, Essex 
1 , V. 127 Both swing, or foot, and wheel ploughs. 1697 
Drvden Mmid Ded., Our Italian Translatour. .is a “Foot- 
Poet, lie Lacquies by the side of Virgil at the best, but never 
mounts behind him. 1602 CAREwr<?/ww«//85a, For carrying 
of such aduertisements and letters euery thorow-fare weekly 
appoynteth a “foot-Poast. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. If. 
vm. iii. 243 Foot posts, to a certain extent, must be coeval 
with village establishments. 1850 Joule in /'A/V. Trans. 
CXL. 70 Hence 773-64 “foot-pounds will be the force which 
. . is equivalent to i " Fahr. in a lb. of water. 11^3 Pepys 
Diary (18^) X72 'The great “foot-race run this day on 
Banstead Downes. 184^ Macaulay A'' AA Eng. I. 252 
He., won footraces in his boots against fleet runners in 
shoes. x8oi Strutt Sports ty Past n. u. 70 “Foot-racing 
was considered an essential part of a young man’s educa- 
tion. 1867 Smyth Sai tor's Word-bk., * Foot-rails, narrow 
mouldings raised on a vessel’-s stern. 1874 Knight Diet. 
Meek. 1. 903/1 Foot-rail, z. railroad rail having wide- 
•spreading foot flanges, a vertical web, and a bulb-shaped 
head. 1861 Beresf. ^ov%Eng. Cathedr. jgtk C. 148 Only 
three of the ranges were really sittings, the remainder 
having served as steps and “footrests. 1776 Mickle tr. 
Camocm' Lusfad 126 The mountain and the wide-spread 
lawn Afford no “foot-room for the crowded foe. ciooo 
jElfric Gloss, in Wr.-V/ flicker 167 P ropes, “fotrap. 1 772-84 
Cook Voy.{ijQd\ V. 1915 In lowering the main top-sail,, 
the violence oi the wind tore it out of the foot- rope. 1840 
R. H. Dana Bef. Mast v. ii We got out upon the weather- 
side of the jib-boom, our feet on the foot-ropes. 1807 Ess. 
Highl Soc. III. 430 *Po0t-rot— is frequently occasioned in 
the milking season. 1873 I^avies Mount, ^ Mere 

xxii, 193 A sure preventative against footrot. 1884 Marcus 
Clarke Mem. 99 Young Hopeful . . is .set to work “foot- 
rotting, 1727-41 Chambers “Foot rule foot 

levePi 1760 Rater in Phil. Trans. LI. 774 I'he foot-rules 
found in old ruins at Rome, are of various lengths. 1856 
Emerson Eng. 'Praiis, Character Wks. (Bohn> II. 59 They 
..me^ure with an Engli.sh footrule every cell of the In- 
quisition. 1846 Pmt. R. Agrie. Soc. VI L 1. 72 At tlie head 
of the plough is a “foot rut, made of wood, and a wide 
piece of wood on the end, tp prevent the plough going deep. 
*873 ‘Stonehenge’ Brit Sports 1. i. iv. § 4. 80 A good 
setter . . generally makes out a “foot-scent better than a 
pointer. 1874 Knight Diet Mech. I. 903/1 *Foot-screw, a 
supporting foot, for giving a machine or table a level 
standing on an uneven floor. 1589 Cocan Haven Health 
cliv. (1636) 149 The fat which is left upon the water of the 
seething of J^tes feet, called commonly “foot seame. 1874 
E. W. H. Holdsworth Deep-Sea Fishing iv. 157 Seans 
[sweep-nets] may be divided into three classes, namely, the 
sean proper . . the ’ tnck-sean and the ‘ ground or “foot- 
sean’. i6ox Holland I. 510 This was at first prac- 
tised with “foot-sets for a prick-hedge. 1854 Anne Baker 
Norihampt Gloss., Foot-hedge, .called in some parts of the 
county a foot-set. .a foot-set is described as two rows of 
quick, planted about a foot asunder on a slope, c 1440 Bk. 
Curiasye 488 in Babees Bk. 193 J?o lorde schalle skyft hys 
gown at ny5t, Syttand on “foteshete tyl he be dy5t. 1494 
Househ. Ord. 120 All this season the Kinge shall sit still in 
hi.s footesheete. 13x3 Douglas ABneis vn. xi. 31 Gyrd in a 
garment seraely and “fut .s^rd. 1780 M. Shields Fadihf. 
Cent endings 38 The Lord is helping some to keep fqot- 
side with the bretheren at home, 1873 Geikie Gi. Ice 
Age (1894) 437 The ice radiated outwards . . to the “foot- 
slopes of the hills of Middle Germany. X815 Falconer's 
Diet Marine, * Footspace-rail, ^1830 Rudim. Naxng. 
(Weale) 119 Foot-space rail, the rail that terminates the 
foot of the balcony, and in which balusters step. 1867 in 
%uciTa. Sailor'' s Word-bk. ctooo Sax. Leechd. III. 286 
Gif hit sy oSer feoh, sing on h^t “fotspor. 1481 Caxton 
Reynard Axh.^ 38 Where his footspore stood there stryked 
he with his tayl. 1382 Wyclif Exod.xxvxx. xz Ten pilers 
and a.s feele “footstaki.s [Vulg. basest 1638 Sir T. Browne 
Gard. Cyrus i. 37 The Crosse of our blessed Saviour. . 
having in some descriptions an Empedon or crossing 
“foot stay. 1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc. II. 29 The “Foot- 
sticks [are placed] agmnst the foot or bottom of the Page. 
1888 Jacobi Printers Voc., Footstick,a bevelled .stick put 
at the bottom of a page or pages to quoin up against. XS65 
Act 8 Eliz. c. II § 4 Untyll suche tyme as the same Cappe 
be.. half thicked at the least in the *Foote.stocke. 1565 
Jewel Def Apol. (i6ii) 384 Sapores when hee bad con- 
quered Valerianus the Roman Emperour . . used him after- 
ward most villanously, as his foot-stoche. 1598 Florid, 
Siamine, the vpright ribs orpeecesof timber of the inside of 
a ship, of some called footestocks, or footesteecks. x6to Hol- 
land Camden's Brit 1. 31 Ships they had, of which the 
keeles, the footstocks also, or upright standaras were made of 
slight Timber, c xooo iELFRic Gloss* Suppl, in Wr.-Wuleker 
xgt Fultura*ioXst2L!n. ij-^^.Axxi'EssQyiConstii.FreeMasons 
102 The King levellM the Footstone of the New Royal- 
Exchange on 23 Oct, 1667, 1876 Browning St Martin's 
Summery, Headstone, footstone mos.s may drape, — Name, 
date, violets hide from spelling. 1885 C. A. Hulbert Suppl. 
Ann. Almondbury 167 When it was decided to restore the 
old Hall, and the work had been commenced, a footstone 
was discovered which clearly indicated the pitch of the 
front gables. 1818 Art Preserv. Feet 152 Our English 
travellers, .should always be on their guard against the u.se 
of “feet-stoves. xSSa Howells mLongm.Mag. I. 46 The 
foot-stove which one of his congregation . , carried to meet- 
ing, and warmed his poor feet with.^ cx6x% Chapman 
XXIII. 689 For not our greatest flourisher can equal him in 
powV Of “foot-strife, but j®acide.s. 1676 Moxon Print 
Lett, 23 F..Is made like E, onely instead of the “Foot- 
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stroke here i.s onely a F ooting. 1872 Beamesi Cram. A ryan 
Lang. Ind. I. 60 The Panjabi n is that of Asoka s inscrip- 
tions, with the horizontal footstrokes sloped downwards and 
curved. 1882 Standard 9 Oct. 2/7 He had no faith in 
“*foot ' sugar. 1523 Fitzherb. Htisb. % 4 Yf he wyli haue 
his plough to go a naroweforowe. .than he .setteth his*fote 
teame in the nycke nexte to the ploughe beame. iS5£ 
Vyiis ^ Inv. H. C. (Surtees 18351 162, liij fuyt teames 
xij^. x868 Morn. Star 25 June, The total force hurled 
against the Plymouth .shield was 117,666 “foot-tons, 
x8o8 Scott Marm. ni. xxxi, The “foot-tramp of a flying 
steed. 1836 Kane Arct. Expl. 1 . vUL 79 We are farther 
north.. than any of our predecessors, except Parry on his 
Spitzbergen foot-tramp. 138S Wyclif fob xviii. 10 The 
“foot trappe [138a foot grene, Vulg. /<?<AVn:] of hym is hid 
in the erthe. 1383 Nomenclator 196 The stocks, or foote- 
trap., 1796 W. Marshall Midi. Co. (ed. 2) IL Glos.s., 
* Fool-trenches, superficial drains, about a foot wide. 1884 
Syd. Soc. Lex., ‘''Foot tubercles, the lateral processes on 
each segment of some of the Annelida; also called 
podia. 1839 R, S. Robinson Naut Steam Eng. 58 The 
“foot valve. x6so Blanckley Naval Expos., *Foot waaUng 
is all the Inboard Planking, from the Keelson upwards to 
the Orlop Clamps. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., loot- 
waling, the inside planking or lining of a ship over the 
floor-timbers. 1869 R. B. Smyth Goldf. Victoria 61 1 * Foot- 
wall, the bounding rock beneath or on the lower side of 
a reef. 1812 Southey in Q. Rest. VIL 60 He would 
certainly chuse an eyder-duck for his “foot-warmer. 1838 
Hawthorne Fr. ^ It frnls. (xSjz) I. x A foot-warmer (a 
long, flat, tin utensil, full of hot water) was put into the 
carria;^e. 1883 Harper's Mag. Mar. 539/1 Charcoal to put 
in the little foot-warmers, .used by all womenkind in Dutch 
churches. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. L 281 They practise 
the “foot-washing, the ki.s.s of love [etc.]. 1871 C. Gibbon 
Lack of Gold xxii, He would be ready to endure the 
ceremony of the ‘ Feet-washing ’ on the eve of his bridal. 
1584 in Descr. Tkajnes 1758 63 No Fishennen. .or Trinker- 
men shall avaunce or .set up any Wears, Engines, Rowte 
Wears, Pight Wears, “Foot Wears. 1721 Perry Daggenh. 
Breach 52 A Buttress or “Foot Wharf on each side to keep 
in the Earth . . to prevent the Dam from spreading and 
settling out at Foot. 1543 Raynold Byrth Mankynde 
(1564) 66 When the one [birth] commeth headlong, the other 
“footewise, , 1569 Richmond . Wills (Surtees) 218, x ireon 
teines and “foite wedies. 1785 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue, 
*Footwabl r, a contemptuous appellation for a foot soldier, 
commonly u.sed by the cavalry. 18x4 Scott Wav. Ixi, * I was 
sure you could be none of the foot -wobblers, as my Nosebag 
calls them.’ 1568 Wills t^ Inv, N, C. (Surtees 1835) 294 
A Remnant of “footwork silke ijT. 1721 Daggenh. 

Breach 120 There may likewise be a small Foot-work 
made at the Low-water Mark . . the better to preserve the 
Beach from being W'a.shed away. 1895 Daily News 16 
Dec. 6/6 Their [the Northern team’s] foot work. 1793-18x4 
WoRDSW, Excursionv. 169 Sepulchral stones appeared witn 
emblems graven, And “foot-worn epitaphs. 1820 Keats E%>e 
Si. Agnes xli, The chains lie silent on the footworn stones. 
1836 Kane Arct Expl. I. xxxii. 440 Some of our foot- worn 
absentees. 

t Foot, a. Ohs. rare, [the prec. sb. used attrib.] 
Of style or language (after 'L. pedesier) \ Prosaic, 
‘low’, without elevation. 

1382 Stanyhurst Poems, Ps. iii. note (Arb.^ 131 Theese 
bace and foote verses (so I terme al, sauluing thee Heroical 
and Elegiacal). 1604 Hikron Preachers Plea Serm. (1614) 
535 For a man (saith hee [Jerome]) that handleth holy 
mattersj a lovve and (as it were' a foote oration \^pedesirh 
oratio] is necessary, and not such as is thickned with arti- 
ficial! framing of words. 

Foot (fut\ V. [f. prec. sb. Cf. 0.fuszen.'\ 

1. mir. To move the foot, step, or tread to 
measure or music ; to dance. Esp. in phr. to foot it. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 2323 If he can wel foote and daunce, It 
may hym greetly do avaunce. XS13 Douglas AEneis xin. 
ix. 110 Thai fut it so that lang war to devys I’hair ha.sty 
fair. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 380 Foot it featly here and 
there. 1700 Dryden Wife of Bath's 7". 216 He saw a Quire 
of Ladies in a round, That featly footing seem’d to skim 
the Ground. 1787 G. Colman Inkle Varico Finale, 
Hymen gay foots away, Happy at our wedding-day, 1863 
Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. iv. 107 The dance of fairies 
..footing it to the cricket’s song. 

b. quasi-/r(a:w. with cogn. object (a dance, 
etc.) ; (gtonce use) with obj. and as com pi. 

<11450 Crt. of Love Ixxxiv, Falsely now they footen loves 
daunce. 1589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. 8 All the picked youth 
, . footing the Morris about a May pole. 1633 T. Adams 
Exp. 2 Peteril. 3 Herodias’ daughter, that, .footed away the 
head of John Baptist. 1636 Featly Clavis Myst. xxviii, 
388 'reach their scholars how to foot the dance. 1842 S. C. 
nh-LLlreland W. -gf^note. Footing a hornpipe to the music 
of a pair of bagpipes. 

intr. To move the feet as in walking; to 
step, pace, walk, go on foot. Also, to step or 
walk on, ever, upon (with indirect pass.). Now 
rare. ,■ 

1570 ILevi-xs Manip. xjS To ¥ootQ,gressus ponere. 1390 
Spenser F. Q. i.xi. 8 The dreadful Beast drew nigh . , Halfe 
flying and halfe footing in his haste. xggHi Bn kKs. Merry 
W. n. i. 126 Theeues doe foot by night. 1600 Surflet 
Countrie Fame 11. xxxi- 239 Saffron , .groweth the better if 
it be a little footed vpon. 1634 Ford P. Warbeck xii. iv, 
Since fir.st you footed on out territories. 1637 Milton 
Lycidas 103 Next Camus, reverend sire, went footing slow. 
xS^at Anne Bradstreet Poems (X678) 10 And Hemus, whose 
Steep sides none foot upon. 1646 J. Hall Poems (1647) 08 
All paths are footed over, but tliat one Which should be 
gone. 1824 Miss Ferrier Inker. Ixix, He footed away as 
fast as his short legs, .permitted. X865 G. Meredith Rhoda 
Fleming xliv, They footed together, speechless ; taking the 
woman's quickest gliding srep- 
b. esp. in phr. to foot it. 

1576 Fleming Epist. Ded. 'Psb, I. .leasurly began 
to foote it forward. <11623 Fletcher & Mass. Elder Bro. 
I. i, I am tyr’d, Sir, and nere shall foot it borne, xnvg 
Addison Guardicen No. 166 r 6 My operator, .used to foot 
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it from the other end of the town every tnoming. 1893 
Earl Dunmore Pamirs 1 . 181 Riding for us wiis out of the 
question, so we all had to foot it. 

3. irans. To set foot on ; to tread with the feet ; 
to walk or dance on, pass over or traverse on foot. 

XSS7 North Xx.Gueuard^s Diall Pr. 248b, Ludl..vsed to 
fote the streates of Rome. 1603 Knolles Hist, Turks 23 
The top of the wall: which was first footed by the Duke 
Godfrey. xSdy Bp. S. Parker Impart, Ceusnre 102 

The famous Traveller of Odcoinb , . footed most parts of the 
known world, ax’jx’j Parnell Fairy T, xxiii, The fairies 
bragly foot the floor. i8iz J. Henry Camp tigsi, Quebec 
The ground we footed within the last three days is 
a very rugged isthmus. 1892 Steven.son in Uiustr, Land, 
Hews 2 July 9/3 It was good to foot the grass. 

4. To set or plant (a person) on his feet in a 
place ; to settle, establish. Chiefly refl. and in 
pass, ^ to have or obtain a foothold in. 

^ tS 99 Shaks. Hen, F, 11. iv. 143 For he is footed in this 
Land already. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Bib. in. (1821) 247 
When they are footed in Mounster, the most part of the 
Countrey will joyne with them. 1658 R. Newcocrt Map of 
London (heading), Hingest the Saxon , . footing himselfe 
here. 1888 Daily News 27 Apr. 6/3 They will go through 
the Thanet sands with cylinders again until they foot them- 
selves well into the chalk. 

b. intr. To foot well : (of a horse) ? to get a 
good ‘footing’. 

tZz6 Spo7din^ Mag. XVII. 385 If he have a hand on his 
horse, and will allow him to ‘ foot well ’ (as we call itj before 
he .spring.s. , , - 

+ 6 . irans. To strike or thrust with the foot ; to 
kick ; to spurn. Obs. 

1396 Shaks, Merck. V. 1. iii. itp You that did . . foote me 
as you spume a stranger curre Ouer your threshold a 1616 
Beaum, & Fl. Wit at se?/. Weapons v. i, When you shall 
foot her from you, not she you. 1637 abb^s^M icrocosfn. 
IV. Eijb, Blood. Carry your toes wider. 'Fast. Take 
heed that I foote not you. 1808 Jamie-Son, Foot, to kick, 
to strike with the foot ; a term used with respect to 
horses. 

t b. To tread, press, or crush with the feet, 

C1682 J. Collins Making Salt 16 It was footed or pressed 
into a Cask. 

e. To push or shove with the foot or feet. 
Chiefly Naut, (see quots.). 

17S7 W. Thompson R. N. Admc, 41 They sometimes pro- 
duce the Standard Weight without Footing or Handing the 
{Scale. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine {177^), Jetier dehors 
ie fond du kunier, to foot the topsail out of the top. c i860 
H. Stuart Seaman's Cateck. 49 The masthead men parrel 
the yard and foot it amidships. 

d. intr. or absoL To use the feet in kicking ; to 
do ‘foot- work’, colloq. {Football), 

■ *852 Bristed upper Ten Thousand ix. 223 Both teams 
were footing their very best. 

6. irans. Of a bird of prey {esp. a hawk) : To 

seize or clutch with the talons. kSs,o fig. 

*575 Turbkrv, Faulconrie 130 Throwe hir out the leure 
and let hir foote a henne . . and kill it. 1600 Surflet 
Countrie Farme i. xvii. in A certaine kinde of swanne .. 
[with] his right foote. .catcheth and footeth his pray. x6ii 
Shaks. Cymb. v. iv. 116 The holy eagle Stoop’d, as to foot 
m. i^a Milton ApoL Smect. <1851) 276 Now trust me 
not, Readers, if I be not alre:idy weary of pluming and 
footing this Seagull, so open he lies to strokes. 1891 
Harting Bibl. Accipitr. Gloss., Foot, to clutch. 

ahsol. 1879 Radcwffe in Encycl. Brit. IX. 7/1 A hawk is 
said to * foot * well or to be a ‘ good footer ’ when she is 
succe.s.sful in killing. _ 

7 . To follow the tracks of ; to trace. Also absol. 

tn’p. T. Simpson Vermin-Killer 8 The rats will run it like 

a dog footing a hare. 1829 Sporting Mag. XXIV. 292 The 
quails squatted till the dogs footed up to their very tails. 
x 885 Y. W. Line. Gloss.,^ s.v., ‘There was snow on the 
ground, and they footed him to the pond*. 

8. To make, add, or attach a foot to. 

1465 [see Forefoot ya], 1570 Levins Manip, 178 To F oote 
a stoole, pedem addere. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IF , u. iv. 130. 
1609 C. Butler Fe/n. Mon. li. Eiij, The stbne-stooles must 
bee footed as they may, 1663 Cowley Cutter Caiman St. 
IV. vi, She shall foot Stockings in a Stall for me. 1771 
Smollett Humph. Cl. I. Let. ii, The stockings which his 
wife footed for me. 1832! Hawi'Horne BUthedale Rom. v. 
(1883I 356 Absolutely footing a stocking out of the texture 
of a dream. , 

9. t a. To end (a letter") with a postscript. Obs. 

1648 Evelyn AfA to Sir R. BrowJte 5 June, Postscript, I 

would foot this letter with what I have since learned. 

b. To add up and set the sum at the foot of (an 
account, bill, etc.) ; to reckon or sura up. Now 
usually with s«/. (Chiefly dial, and colloq. 

1490 A eta Dom, Cone, (i 839) 176/ 2 The tyme that his compt 
wes futit. 1828 Webster s.v., To foot an account. 185a 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Totn's C. xxxv, The wall-paper was . . 
garnished with chalk memorandums, and long sun^foo^d up. 
1873 J. Richards Wood -wo?'king Fact orzes 80 The break- 
ages from accident, if footed up at the end of each year, 

would in most cases equal.. the clear earnings. 

Jig. 1883 Harper's Mag. 893/2 [He] was doing a little 
sum in social arithmetic. He was footing me up, as it 
werei :■ ^ ■ 

c. colloq. To pay or settle (a bill). 

1848 Durivage Stray Subj. 183 If our plan succeeded, 
tlie landlord was to foot the bill, and ‘ stand treat . 1891 
Leeds Met'cury 18 July 6/7 The annual bill we foot is, after 
all, small compared with that of France. 

d. , intr. Of an account, number of items, etc. : 
To mount or total up to (a certain sum). Const, 
with or wdthout to, 

1867 Times 19 Sept. 10 The united debts of the colony 
foot up something like ;(r 250,000. 1893 Peel Spen V alley 
224 His total losses foot^ up to ^ 3000. ; 


1 10. irans. ? To fewter (a spear). Sc. Obs. 
a 1337 Diurnal Occurreiits 11833) 45 The Scottis . . futtit 
thair aperis, and slew, .to the nomber of thre scoir. 

11. To admit (a new hand) on payment of a 
Footing. 

1825 ExatmneroiZfo. The workmen, .had been partaking 
of .some liquor, .on account of footing a new comer. 

1 12. ? To sing the ‘ foot ’ or burden to (a song). 
a 1353 Udall Royster D. i. iv. (Arb.) 30 , 1 will by myne 
owne selfe foote the song perchaunce. 

t FoO’tback. obs. A humorous formation 
after horseback. Chiefly in phr. on {ox cL)fooiback=^ 
(travelling) on foot. 

1589 Nashe Pref. to Greene's Menaphon 17 Beggers [have 
forgot] that euer they caried their fardles on footback. 
a 1625 Fletcher Woman’s Prize 1. iii, Like St. George at 
Kingston, Running a footback from the furious dragon. 
1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Odcomh's Cotnpl.jg Should foot- 
hack trotting Trauellers intend To match his trauels. 

Football, foot-ball (fu-tbgl). [f. Foot sb. 

+ Ball ] 

1. An inflated ball used in the game (see 2 ). It 
is now either spherical or (in the Rugby game") 
elliptical, and consists of an inflated bag or bladder 
enclosed in a leather case. 

i486 Bk. Si. Albafis, Her. E vj a, It is calde in latyn pila 
pedalis a fotebal. 1308 Barclay Egloges v, The sturdie 
plowmen . . driuing the foote ball. 1650 ILvxter Saints' R. 

IV. ( 16531 282 Like a Football in the midst of a crowd of Boys. 
1708 Motteux Rabelais iv, vii. (1737) 26 The Bladder, 
wherewith they make Footballs. 1793-1814 Wordsw. 
Excursion vn. 743 If touched by him, The inglorious foot- 
ball mounted to the pitch Of the Lark’s flight. 

2. An open-air game played with this ball by two 
sides, each of which endeavours to kick or convey 
the ball to the goal at the opposite end of the field. 

There are various styles of playing die game, but the two 
most widely recognized are the Association and the Rugby 
Union game.s. 

1424 Sc. Act fas. /, c. 18 The king forbiddes \>* na man 
play at pe fut ball vnder pe payne of iiij^L i53* Elyot 
Gov. 1. xxvii, Foote balle, wherin is nothinge but bemstly 
furie and exstreme violence. 1663 Flagellum or O. Crom- 
well ted. 2) 8 Players at Foot-ball, Cudgels, or any other 
boysterous sport or game. 1791 W. Bartram Carolina 509 
The foot-ball is likewi.se a favorite, manly diversion with 
them [the Indians]. 1880 Times 12 Nov, 4/4 Not 15 years 
back, few men played football after they lett school. 

3. Jig. {esp. a person or thing that is kicked or 
tossed about like a football). 

1332 More Confut. T'lWhA? Wks. 416/1 For so he maye 
translate the worlde in to a footebal^ yf he ioyne therewith 
certayn circumstaunces, and saye this rounde rollyng foote- 
ball that men walke vpon [etc.]. ? c 1600 Distr. Emperoj‘ 
11. i. in Bullen 0. PI. III. 186, I am the verye foote-ball of 
the starres. 1711 Lei. to Sacheverel 14 England must 
always have a National Football, and you, at present, ^e 
That. 1879 Froude Cxsar xv. 231 The . . institutions of the 
mistress of the world had become the football of ruffians. 

4. attrib. and Comb.., as football-club, -day, 
-match, -play, -player, splaying, \ -sport, t - swain, 
-union, -war. 

1815 in Hone Every-Day Bk. I. 245 The coachman ex- 
claimed . . ‘ It’s *Foot.balI day 1887 Shearman A ihletics 
^ Football zen Shrove Tuesday . . was . . the great ‘ football 
day ’ in England for centuries. 1711 Budgell Sped. No. 161 
l* 3, I was diverted from a farther Observation of these 
combatants, by a * Foot-ball Match. 1589 Cogan Haven 
Health i. (1612) 2 Some are vehement, as dauncing, leaping, 
*foote ball play. 1803 Scott Last Minstr. v. vi, Some, with 
many a merry shout -. Pursued the foot-ball play. *803 
Shaks. Lear i. iv. 95 Ste. He not be strucken, my Lord. 
Kent.yAox tript neither, you base * Foot-ball plaier. *583 
Stubbes Anat. Abus. 1. (1879) 137 Some spend the Sabaoth 
day . . in , . *foot-ball playing, and such other deuiUsh 
pastimes. 1389 Greene Menaphon Wks. (GrosarO VI. 137 
At *foote ball sport, thou shalt my champion be. 1633 
Walton A ngler i. 35 Where, for some sturdy *foot-balI Swain, 
Jone strokes a Sillibub or twaine. 1714 Gay Trivia 11. 226 
Lo 1 from far, I spy the Furies of the *Foot-ball War. 

Foofball (fivtbgl), V. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
kick like a football ; to kick about with the feet ; 
dX^ofg. Hence Foo'tballing ppl. a. 

1399 Nashe Lejiien Stujfe Wk.s. iGro-sart] V. 268 They 
footebald their heades togither. 1627-47 Feltham Resolves 
II. Ixxxiii. 427 To see how well meaning simplicitv is foot- 
ball’d. i860 All Year No. 42. 363, I knew he 

longed,. to football my unshorn head up and down the 
knuhbly street. 1885 G. Meredith Diana I. y. 129 She 
became the Mrs. Warwick of our footballing world. 

Footballer (fuTbgbi). [f. prec. sb. or vb. + 
-ER. n One who plays football. 

1880 Melbourne Bulletin 29 Oct. 5/1 The Champion 
Footballers race for a quarter mile, 

Foo-tballist. [f. asprec. + -iST.]=piec. 

1882 SocUty 28 Oct. 18/1 When a Rugby Union footballist 
is running with a football, .the practice is to collar, .him. 

Footboard Tu tbo^idL [f. Foot sb. 4 - Board.] 
L A board to support the foot or feet ; a board 
to stand on ; e.g. a small platform at the back of 
a carriage on which the footman stands ; a board 
upon which to step when entering or alighting 
from a carriage { the jfoot-rest of a driving-box j in 
U.S. the foot-plate (see Foot sb. 35 ) of a loco* 

motive engine. ^ . 

1766 Smollett Treeo. IL xxv. 5 [They] may be earned in 
a common chair, provided with a foot-boanl, on mens 
shoulders. Ibid. II. xxviL S4 The ladies sit within, and the 
cicisbei stand on the foot-boards, on each side of the coach. 
X815 Sporting Mag. XLV, 1S4 A foot-board behind for the 


accommodation of a servant. 1825 J- Neal II* 

XV, 58 His feet rested on a foot*board, which., was attached 

, .to the rough axle-tree. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek. I. 902/1 
the platform on which the driver and stoker of 
a locomotive stand. A foot-plate. 1885 Miss Braddon 
Wy Hard'' s Weird 1, ii. 49 She was standing on the foot- 
board, .with her face to the [railway-jcoach. 

b. A treadle. 

1874 in Knight Diet. Meek. 1888 Lockwood's Did. 
Mech. Engin., Treadle or Foot Board, a strip of wood 
actuated by the foot and connected to the crank of a lathe, 
grindstone, .or other small machine. 

2. An upright board set across the foot of a bed- 
stead. 

1843 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 232 Groping, with my hand, 

I felt the footboard at my head I 

Foo'tboy. 

fa. A boy-attendant {ohs. b. A boy (in 
livery) employed in the place of or to assist a foot- 
man ; a page-boy. 

1590 Greene Mourn. Garm. Wk& (Grosart) IX. 139 On 
he paceth with his men and his foot-boyes towardes 
Assyria. 1591 Shak.s. 1 Hen. VI,\w.\\. 69 Like Peasant 
foot-Boyes doe they keepe the Walls. 1644 Prynne & 
Walker Fiennes' Trial 5 On Friday night late 1 received 
a Note from your Foot-boy. 1711 Steele No. 961* 1 

From my being first a Footboy at fourteen, to my present 
Station of a Nobleman’s Porter. 1837 Hawthorne Tnvice- 
Told T. (18511 I. ix. 163 The smart maid-.servant, at d the 
dirty little footboy, 

Foo-t-breadth, t-toede. [See Breadth 

and Bkede j/l^] The breadth of a foot (as a 
measure). 

*375 Barbour Bruce xi. 365 He gert men mony pottis ma 
Of a fut breid round. 6-1384 Chaucer //. Famejw. 952 
That wel vnneth in that place Hadde I a fote brede of 
space. 1335 CovERDALE Dent. ii. 5, I wyl not geue yon one 
fote breutli of their londe. [-\lso in 1611.] 1768 Ross 
Helenore iii. 371 Charge them to halt, nor move on foot 
bred more. 1857 H. Miller Test. ie<jr>tjiii. 125 Luxuriant 
herbage cumbered every foot breadth of the dank, .soil, 

Foo*t-clotb. 

ti. A large richly- ornamented cloth laid over 
the back of a horse and hanging down to the 
ground on each side. It was considered as a mark 
of dignity and state. Ohs. 

1480 IVardr. Ace. Edru. IF (1830) 154 An herneys m 
russet velvet cloth of gold for an hakeney, and a footeclothe 
maade of russet velvet lyned with blac bokeram. 1589 Mar 
Mariine 6 Plucke but the foote cloth from his backe, The 
Asse will soone be scene. 1612 W. Parkes Cnriaine-Dr. 
(1876) 24 Sometimes he that robbes both Church and 
Common-wealth is scene to ride on his foot-cloth. 

Land. Gaz. No. 3842/1 The Town-Clerk with a Gold Cham, 
and his Footman and Footcloth. 1805 Scorr Last Minstr, 
Y. xvii, Fair Margaret on her palfrey came, Whose footcloth 

swept the ground. ^ 

jdg, 1594 Nashe Vnfori. T'r/iY'. Wks.(Grosart)^ V. 70 The 
scolasticall squitter bookes clout you vp cannopies & foot- 
clotlies of verses. 

2. A cloth to set the feet upon, a carpet. 

1639 Fuller Holy War iv. 1. (1640^ 165 Milain, and many 
other cities in Italy.. danced at this mmsick, made a foot- 
cloth of their Master’s livery. 1726-7 Swift Gullrveri.yi. 
38 A foot-cloth for your maiesty’s chief room of state. 1824 
Macaulay Ivry vi, Then on the ground. . Fling the red 
shreds, a footcloth meet for Henry of Nararre. 1847 
Tennyson Princ. iv. 267 On the. .footcloth, lay The., child. 
1 3. attrib. and Comb, (sense 1 ), foot-cloth horse, 
mule, flag, -page, -servant, -stnder. 

1371 Sadler, Smith & Wilson 7 Sept, in Murdm 
Coll. State Pap. <1759' i 49 So havyng prepared aPotecloth 
Nag for him.. he was.. quietly brought into the tower. 
XS93 Shaks. 2 Hen. FI, iv. i. S4 Hast thou not.. Bare- 
headed plodded by my foot-cloth Mule. 15^ R ich. III. 
III. iv. 86 Three times to day my Foot-Cloth- Horse did 
stumble. 1634 Gayton Pleas. Notes 1. vii, 26 The Mule, 
and glorious Foot-cloath-pages, and Harbingers, are all too 
little for these Patriarchs, a 1638 Ford, etc. Witch Ed- 
monton v. i, I’ll. .Serve some Ikiarean footcloth-stnder. 

Footed (fu'ted), ppl. a. [f. Foot sb. and v.^ 
-ED.] Furnished with or having feet {rarely a foot) . 

1. a. Of a man 01 animal : Furnished with feet; 
having feet like (a dog, goose, etc,). 

a 1329 Skelton Elynmtr Rnmming 49 Fotedlyke a plane. 
1608 .Armin Nest Ninn. A iv a, Footed broad and long. In 
Motly cotes, goes Jacke Oates. 1661 J. Childrey Brit. 
Baconica 18 The Seal-fish is. footed like a Mold warp. 
1727 Philip Quarll{^i8I&^ x8 An animal, .faced and footed 
like^ a goat. 1834 H. H. Wilson Rig<ieda IL p Ihe 
footless dawn is the precursor of footed beings, i860 Ruskin 
Mod. Paint. V. ix, iii. § S- 220 Thighed and shouldered like 

the billows;— footed like their .stealing foam. • 

b. in parasynthetic derivatives, q.v. under their 
first element (as brazen-, cat-, claxvfooted, etc.), 
or as main words (e.g. Bake-, Foukfooted). 

C. fig. Footed as or with the wind: having feet 
as swift as the wind. 

i6i2 Drayton Poly-olh. xiii. 216 Each followes as his 
horse were footed with the wind. 1863 Swinburne 
A talanta 46 Fair as the .snow and footed as the wind. 

2. Of a shoe, stocking, piece of furniture, etc. : 
Having, or provided with, a foot or feet ; also, 
mended with a (new) foot 

1453 Test. Ebon (Surtee.s) IL 191, ij salers broken, of siluer 
gilted and footed. 1463 Bury Wills (Camden} 23 A chayer, 
iii. footyd stoolys. ^ 153 ° in Gutch Coll. Cur. 11. ^1 Item 
oone pleyne Pece footid and with a Cover. 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage i. xvi. 83 Then .. 8a women were earned m 
chaires footed with gold. 1639 Bury Wills (Camden) 182, 
I giue and bequeath.. my stone and fipL 

a 1652 Brome, City Wit iv. 11. Wks. 1873 I. 348 A fellow 
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tliat wore worsted stockings footed. 1844 Ar.B, Sjitth Adz'. 
3 Jr, Ledbury I. xiv. 181 Various new-footed boots and 
shoes ..ranged in pairs, 5856 Kane Arct, ExpU 11 . x. 99 
A large pair of footed trowsers, 

f 3. Having a length of (a specified number of) 
feet : in parasyuthetic comb., as izmlve -footed, 
Ohs. 

1616 SH'RUyati 3 fimctes 303 The twelue-footed 

man, as he is measured by Petrus de Natalibus ! 

f 4. Composed in metrical feet Ohs. 

1567 Maplet O. Forest 103 In footed verse. <:tS9S 
Southwell St. Peter's Compl. Ded., This measured and 
footed stile. 1601 Chester Love's Mart. (1878) 123 The 
. .swaniie In footed verse sings out his deep annoy. 

5. Arehery. Of an arrow : (vSee quotO. 

1S56 H. A. Fomi Archery y. Arrows are either seifs or 
footed ; the former are made of a ^^ngIe piece of wood ; the 
latter . . have a different and harder 'wood dovetailed on to 
them at the pile end. 

Pooteu (.ih’toj;), [f. Foot yA or zt. + -EBb] 

1. One who goes on foot, a pedestrian, rare. 

i6q8 Topsell 780 Being none of the best 

footers she could hardly keep w'ay with the Spider. 1890 
Baring-Gould Old Co, Life 327 The tor is covered with 
horses, traps, carriages, footers. 

b. One who walks in a place, a frequenter. 

xZqo Uuizh Rev. 15 July 317 This shy footer of solitudes. 

2. Falconry. Of the hawk : (see Foot z/. 6). 

1879 [see Foot v. 6]. 1879 RAOCurFFE in Encycl. Bni. IX. 

10/2 1 'bey. .are most deadly ‘footers’. 1881 Macm. Mag. 
Nov. 40 A better ‘ footer ' - more clever at seizing the quarry 
in his talons. 

3. Fooiball. a. A kick at a football, *iObs. 
b. slang The game itself. 

1781 J. PIuTTON Tour to Caves^ etc. (ed. 2) 89 Footer, 
a stroke at a foot-ball. 3 Lod. coltoq. Are you playing footer 
to-day? 

4. Bozvls. (See quot. 1876 .) 

Felikarn's Guide to Archery, etc. 57 If a gentleman 
play a bowl without his foot being upon the footer. ^ 187^ 
Wilkinson in Encycl, Brit. IV. iSo/s The ‘footer’ is the 
small piece of material-cocoa-nut inatting is the best — 
w'hereon each player stands in delivering the ball. 

5. With a numeral prefixed: A person or thing 
whose height or length is of that number of feet ; 

six foolery twenty- one footer, etc. 

1844 J. T. Hewlett Parsons <$• IF. xxxui, I. .inquired of 
a second six-footer. x8qz Daily Nezm 21 July 3/6 The 
club also .sailed a match for 21-foot er.s on Tuesday. 
^Footer (f«’ 1.3.1 ), dial. Qt slang. [?var, of 

FoUTRE. j (See quots.). ? Hence Foo ter «/., to 
trifle, ‘ potter about Foo’tering fpL a. 

*^3 A. Mu RVHV Gray' s-lnu yr#/. No. 36 True InteUir., 
A Thief, a low Fellow, a Footer. 1825 Jennings Somerset 
Gloss., Footer, .a scurvy fellow ; a term of contempt. 1847 
Halliwell, Footer, to idle. 1S93 Stevenson Failima 
Lett, (1895^ XXX. 273 Fussy footering German barons. 

Fooiifall, foo t-fall. 

The fall of the foot on the ground in walking ; 
a footstep, tread. 

%6xo Shak.s. Teznf, 11. ii. 12 Like Hedg-bogs, which .. 
mount Their pricks at my foot-fall. i8a6 Scott yrnl. 18 
May, For weeks you could have heard a foot-faU. 1873 
Black Ft. Thttle xxvi, He did not hear her approach, her 
footfall was so light. 

Foot-fell. AV. Forms; 5 fut(e)fell, fifntfaill, 
-vale, fytwale, 7 , 9 fltfeal. [app- f. Foot sb. -f 
Fell.] The fell or skin of a lamb that has died 
soon after it was dropped (Jam.). Ki%<ofootfell skin. 

1452 Jas. TI Let, in Chart. Aherd. (1890) 25 Skorlings, 
skaidings, futefell [etc.] 149s in Halybnrton's Ledger 
{1867) 90 Item out of the. samyn sek 125 futfell. x^-i^Aberd. 
Reg. V. 15 (Jam.) Ane dossund of futfaill sufficient stuf. 
/ 3 /cf.,Vij. do-ssund of futfaill skynnis. 159a Sc. Acts Jas. FI, 
§80 Skynnis. .callitin the vulgar toung Scorlingis, scaldingis, 
futefaillis. 1670 (Jam. ', Fitfeals and scadlings. 

t Foo't'folk. Obs. [ME,, f. Foot .fA t Folk. 
Cf. MHG. vuQz^nolc, Get. fuszvolk, Thu. voetvolk, 
etc.] Foot-soldiers, infantry. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 398 Fot vole wythoute nombre. 
13.. Coer de L. 4529 I’he foots folk and sympyl knaves, 
In hande they hente ful good staves. 1859 Thackeray 
Virgin. II. xv, Old George Frundsberg of Mindelheim, 
a colonel of foot-folk in the Imperial service, 

Footfiil (firtful). [f. Foot sb. + -ful.] As 
much as can be held with the foot. (Cf. handful. ) 

X830 FrasePs Mag. XLI I. « When the bird had grasped 
a footful it threw the sand behind it. 

^ F00’t-guards,f0O'tguaa:dS. (Formerly also 
in sing.) A body of picked foot-soldiers lor 
special service as a guard. Now the proper name 
of three infantry regiments, the Coldstream, 
Grenadier, and Scots Fusilier Guards. 

167s tr. hfachiayelli s Prince (Rtldg. 1883) 289 His German 
foot-guards consisted formerly of 300 men. 1678 tr. Gnyats 
Art of War i. 75 When the Princes of blood .. and the 
Generals of an Army pass through any Town, the Gover- 
nours furni.sh them with a Foot-guard. 1703 Steele Tejui, 
Hnsb. n. i, The joiner of the IToot-guards has made 
his Fortune by it. i8sS Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 588 
A strong body of infantry, the English footguards leading 
the way, stormed, .the outworks. 

Foothold (fu‘t(hi?ald). [See FTold 
1. A hold or support for the feet : a surface 
(secure or otherwise) for standing or walking on ; 
firm or stable position of the feet 
*623 F. Markham Bk. Hon. v. ii. i6d The onely readie 
and perfit scale (where is neither slipperie fbot-holde, nor 
tottering ascent). 1692 R, L’Estrange Fables vi, He has 
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nothing above him to Aspire to, nor any Foot-Hold left him 
to come down by. 1837 Ikving Capt. Bonneznlie il. 
222 The horses had no toothold, but kept plunging forward. 
1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Fur. iv. (t 894 ) It was im- 
possible to cut steps in it [ice] deep enough to afford secure 
foothold. 

b. transf. 

1692 R. L^Estrange Fables cccxxxiii. 291 All fell to Work 
at the Roots of the Tree, and left it so little Foot-hold, that 
the first Blast of Wind laid it Flat upon the Ground. 1880 
Contemp. Rev. Mar. 418 The hyssop finds firm foot-hold m 
the wall. 1890 Home <5* Ch. St. Gregory the Great 10 I’he 
insertion of new foundations under the pillars, which were 
supported while workmen removed their footholds. 

C. fg. 

1660 H. More Mysf. Godl. 1. v. 15 Those parts of the 
World where their Philo.sophy had taken foot-hold. 1835 
H. Reed Lect. Eng. /.fri iv. 11878) 150 The Sara^n was 
driven .slowly from his last foothold in the west of Eurone. 
1864 Theoiog. Rev. Mar. 19 As one foothold of belief after 
another is taken away. 

2 ? U.S. ‘A kind of light india-mbber overshoe, 
leaving the heel unprotected ; a sandal. Sometimes 
called a /3!^ {Cent. Diet 1) 

Foot-hook: see Futtock. 

FoO-t-llO't, adv. ? Obs. [f. Foot sb. -f- Hot a. 
or adz). ; the sb, seems to be locative as in footsore ; 
cf. the differently-formed synonym hotfoot l\ a. In 
hot haste, without pause or slackening of speed, 
b. In the phrase to follow foot-hot, the adv. was 
sometimes taken to mean ‘ closely ’ ; hence it was 
used in other collocations to express mere pi oximity 
of situation. 

c 1320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 8 13 Als qnifc he dede his schon of 
drawe. And karf his vaumpes, fot-hot. ri37S Sc. Leg. 
Saints, PanhiS 1164 Paule..ls cumine till hyrae now fut- 
hat. c 1420 Pallad. on Hnsb. ii. 228 So that thair apple.s 
riped with foothoote The semynaire be .sette in. c 14C0 
Toztmeley Myst. (Surtees) 150 Lett us ryn fote hole. 1470- 
83 MAL09.y Art hnr ix. xxviii, They chalengyd sire launcelot 
foote hote. XS13 Douglas ACneis 1. Prol. 287, I knaw 
quhat payne is to follow him fute haite, /bid.xh xvi. 37 
Vnder the montyne law tbar stude fute hoit A byng of 
erth. 1576 Tubberv. Frnerie 138 Those cruell curres.. 
Which vowe foot hots to followe me. 1379-80 North 
Phitarchii<tr]S\^xs Following him foot-hot, as we commonly 
say, before the barbarous People could take breath. 

Footing’ (fir tig), vbl. sb. [f. Foot v. + -ing i.] 

1. The act of walking, pacing, or stepping; a 
step or tread. Now rare, f To set footing', to 
set foot {in, on a place), to enter. (Also fg.) 

1583 Stanvhurst AEneis in. (Arb.) 89 He stutted, apaled 
And fixt his footing. 1393 Shaks. 2 Hen. F/, in. li. 87 
Seeke not a Scorpions Nest Nor set a footing on this 
vnkinde Shore. x6o6 — Tr. Cr. n. ii. 155 Can it be, That 
so degenerate a straine as this, .Should once set footing in 
your generous bosomes? 1604 E. G. Acosta's Hist. Indies 
ni. XV. 163 For that man hath not so long a siuht, nor so 
nimble and swift footing as were needeful. c 1611 Chapman 
Iliad X, 294 I’his man makes footing towards thee, Out of 
the tent.s. 1637 G. Daniel Genms of Isle 431 Recall thy 
footings thence, Wander not in Darke waxes. 1642 Remonst. 
cone. Ch. Cf Kingd. Irel. 7 They will, with the a.ssistance of 
Spaine and France, set footing in England. i8ao Keats 
Isabella xxiii, Towards him they bent their footing through 
the dews, 

t b. The action of setting foot upon land. 

1604 Shaks. n, i. 76 The bold lago. Whose footing 
heere anticipates our thoughts, A Senights speed, 

c. M oving with measured tread, dancing ; f also, 
a dance. 

1361 Hoby tr. Casiiglione's Courfyer itsqi) Yvb, To 
daunce well without ouer nimble footings or to* busy 
trickes. 1396 Dawifs Orchestra xhr, My feet . . Did neuer 
yet the Art of footing know^ 1652 Peyton Cafasir. Ho. 
Stuarts (1731 » 14 Queen Anne, who had trod so many stately 
Footings in Masks at Court. 1760 Goldsm. Cit. World lii. 
P 6 A squire from the country, .desirous of learning the new 
manner of footing. 

2. A mark or impression left by the foot; a foot- 
print, or footprints collectively; a trace, track, 
trail. Alsoy^, (cf. footstef). Now raz'e. 

1572 tr. Buchanan's Detect. Mary Q. Scots M j, I will 
nat here precisely trace out all the footynges of the wickit 
doynges. 1576 Turberv. Fenerie 64 Let him firste marke 
what manner of Slotte or footing it is. 1579 E, 

Ded. to Spenser's Sheph. Cal. § 4 Poetes, whose foting this 
Author every where followeth. 1624 Sanderson la Serm. 
(1,637) 420 God^ hath imprinted . . some steps and footings of 
his goodnesse in the Creatures. 1727 Bradley Ahswz. Did., 
s. V. Hart, The Tracts or Footing of divers sorts of Beasts. 
1841 D’ Israeli Amen. Lit. (1867 1 69 In Normandy we 
tra(:e the first footings of our national power. 1847 M arrvat 
Childr. N. Forest v, See, here is her footing, 
f 3. Recovery (of a woman after confinement) 
? Obs. exc. in footing-time (see 17 ). Gi. on foot. 

1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. I. 46 a, He asked the wife how 
she did, and praied the Goddes to send her good footyng, 
and then inquired of her trauell, and painful panges. 

4. The action of placing the feet so as not to slip 
or stumble ; stable position of the feet, foothold. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP.R, v. liv. ^1495) 170 The sole 
of the fote is flesshly and playne forwards and bakwarde to 
haue fotynge. cx^oo Melusinelv. 33a But footyng faylled 
hym, & [he] fell doun deed to the grounde. « 1329 Skelton 
Col. Clonie 1074 Stande sure and take good fotyng. 1670 
Dryden Cong. Gratia i. iv, ii, Fear makes men look 
aside, and then their footing miss. 1:708 Prior T’zznf/e 4- 
Sparrozv 36b Her footing chanc'd to fail And down she 
fell.^ *8i«j Scott Lady of L. i. xiv. Unless he climb with 
footing nice, A far projecting precipice. *869 C. Gibbon 
R. Gray iv, ‘ Come awa, Dawnle, and mind your futting.’ 


b. The action or manner of placing the feet for 
standing in a gi'Tn position. 

1545 Ascham Toxopk. ,(Arb.) 147 The fyrste poynte is 
when a man shoulde shore, to take suche footyng and 
staudyng as shal be both cumlye to the eye and profytalile 
to his vse. 1856 H A. Ford Archery ix. 62 The footing 
must be firm, yet at the same time easy and springy. 

5. Support for the foot; suriace (favourable or 
the contrary) for walking or standing uron. 

139S Shaks i Hen. IV, i. ill 193 To o’r walk a Current, 
roaring loud, On the vnstedfast footing of a .Speare. 1627 
May Lucan nr. 602 T’he Roman ship-; slow keel'd would 
firmely stand, And lend sure footing like a fight by land. 
1789 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 8 July, I am deliglited with 
the soft air and soft footing upon the sands. 1810 Scott 
Lady of L. iv. xxi, Where scarce was footing for the goat. 
1824 Heber Jml. (1828) II. 44 It Was probable we should 
find safe footing. 

t b. A notch or ledge for the foot, a ‘ stop Obs. 
1725 De Foe Voy. round World 11840) 266 We, by foot- 
ings made in the rocks, descended, as we might say, down 
a pair of stairs. 

b. fig. Firm or secure position; established place; 
foothold, establishment 
1586 Walsingham Let. 4 Mar. in S pot tis wood //zV. 

Scot. (1655) 361 In former times, when England had a foot- 
ing in F'rance. 1642 Fuller Holy ty Prof St.y. x\\. 

A lie cursorily told takes little footing .. in the tellers 
memory. 1710 Berkeley Princ. Hum. Knozol. $ 55 
Those notions have gained but a very inconsiderable foot- 
ing in the world. 1813 W. H. Ireland Scribbleomania 
120 This clerical baronet has vainly endeavoured to gain 
a footing upon the theatrical boards. 1869 Trollope He knevs 
xxii, She had made good her footing in her aunt’s house. 

f 7. The foundation, ground, or basis on which 
anything rests or from which it springs. Obs. 

15S1 J. Bell H addon's Ansu*. Osor. 407 All which do 
come altogether to utter ruine, if Purgatory decay once; 
but if Purgatory hold fast, then are they all of good footing. 
a xSxj Hieron Wks. 1619 II. 441 A thing for which we find no 
footing in the scripture. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk if Selv. 
46 This way of speaking has so good footing, that [etc.]. 

8 . The conditions and arrangements, the under- 
stood state of things, on which an institution, etc* 
is established ; the position or status due or assigned 
to a person, etc. in estimation or treatment. On the 
same, on one or a footing {with) : on an equality. 

1657 Cromwell Sp. 21 Apr,, I think we are now to con- 
sider, not what we are in regard to our Footing and that of 
the Government which called this Parliament. 1657-8 
Burton's Diary (1828) IL 440 It is not long since they got 
the title of Lords. Anciently, all were upon one footing of 
account. 1741 tr. D'Argens Chinese Lett. XX, 136 They 
resolved to put the Chinese on the same Footing as the 
Dutch. 1769 Junius Lett. No. 2 (1804) I. 24 n. 2 The army 
. .was never upon a more respectable footing wdth regard tp 
discipline. X807-8 Syd. Smith Plymtey's Lett. Wks. 1859 
II. 177/1 What the Catholics ask for is to be put on a footing 
with the Protestant Dissenters. 1818 J as. Mill Brit. India 
II. V. iv. 424 Mahomed Ali was. .placed upon the footing of 
an ally of the King of Great Britain. i86i Hughes 'Tom 
Brown at Ox/, i. (1889) 3 The eldest sons of baronets .. were 
scarcely admitted on any other footing [than as gentlemen-i 
commoners]. 1894 'limes (weekly ed.) 9 Feb. 115/2 The 
Khedive . . stands upon an altogether different footing from 
the Sultf.n. 

b. The * terms ’ on which a person stands in inter- 
course with another ; degree of intimacy or favour ; 
relative status (as an equal, superior, or inferior). 

X742 Fielding J, Andrezvs n. iv, Horatio and Leonora 
were what they call on a good footing^ together. 1766 
Goldsm. Vic. IF. xx, I was admitted to his table upon the 
footing of half friend, half underling. 1796 Jane Austen 
Pride <§• PreJ. v, 188 You see on what a footing we are. 

9. Entrance on a new position, etc. (in phr. to 
pay for ones footing) ; hence, a fee demanded of 
a person on doing something for the first time or 
on being admitted to any trade, society, etc. 

1710 Brit. APollo III. No. 12, 2/2 Young.. Sinners . . not 
yet of Age to pay for their Footing in St. James’s Park. 
1777 [see Chummage 2]. 1833 Marryat F. Simple vii, 
‘ Hand out my footing I What does he mean ? ’ ‘ He means 
that you must fork out a seven-shilling bit.* 1862 Trollope 
Small Ho. at AUingtonxx, Mr. Crosbie..had to pay half a 
crown for his footing to the haymakers. 

10. The action of putting a foot to anything.^ 

1803 W. Taylor in Ann, Rczk HI, 65 Weaving, footing, 

and grafting silk stockings, .are mostly performed by women. 
1882 Caulfeild & S A WARD Dkt. Needkzvork, Footing, a 
term employed in the knitting of stockings, 

11 . coJicr. That with which something is ‘footed’, 
a. Material used to ‘ foot’ boots, stockings, etc. 

1391 Percivall Sp. Diet., Cabt-qado, new footings of 
bootes. 1707 J. Stevens Qztevedo's Com. Wks. (1709,1 222 
It waits to be converted into Footing for Stocking,s, 
t b. =sFoot sb. 10 . 

1659 Torriano, Fdsto, the shank, the supporter, the stalk 
or footing of any thing. 

c. Lace, (bee quot. 1882.) 

1692 Lqnd. Gaz. No. 2733/4 One ..Petticoat, having 3 
black B'ringes, with Footings. 1697 Ibid, No. ^50/4, 3 
yards of Silver Lace and Footing. 1869 Mrs. Palliser 
Lace xix, 215 Chateau-Renaud and Mezieres were chiefly 
employed in the manufacture of footings.^ 1882 Caulfeild 
& Saward Diet. Heedlework, Footing . . Is used, .to distin- 
guish the edge of the Lace that is sewn to the dress from the 
scalloped and unattached edge. The Footing is sometimes 
worked with the rest of the design, and at others as a 
separate narrow lace, being then sewn on to the main part. 

d. A piece of hard wood dovetailed oa to the 
pile-end of an arrow. 

1856 H. A. Ford A rchery v. 30 For footing, any hard 
wood will do : and if this be solid for one inch below the 
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pile, it will be amply sufficient. 1887 W. Butt Por^s 
Archery iii. 37 Great care should be taken . . that the foot- 
ing exactly fits the pile, so as to fill entirely the inside of it. 
e. Priniing^ etc. (See qiiots ) 

1676 Moxon Print, Lett, 7 The Footing is the small 
Arches the Letter stands on, as the Arches upon the feet of 
Letter A is the Footing of that Letter, — Meek, 
Exerc, IL 126 The Footing, is the straight fine Stroak or 
Stroaks that lie in the Foot-Line of Letters. 

12. Arch. A projecting course or courses at the 
base or foundation of a wall or other erection to 
give it security. 

1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 255 All Walls ought to have a 
Basis, or Footing, at least 4 Inches on a side broader than 
the thickness of the Wall. 1838 Simms Pub. Wks. Gt. Brit. 
25 The footings of the abutments will be 18 inches below tlie 
level. 1881 Young Every man kis own mechanic § 23 He 
should get a bricklayer to show him.. how to put in the 
footings of his wall. 

13. A place hollowed out or otherwise prepared 
for receiving the foot of a timber or the like. 

1703 Smeaton Edystone L.% 88 In the center of the house 
a slight footing was cut for the mast, suitable to a square of 
28 inches. 

14. The action of adding up a column of figures, 
etc. ; the result thus obtained, sum total. 

2855 H. Clarke iPzVi',, .reckoning, .sum total. 

1882 Chicago Times 4 J[une, The final footings of the debt 
of all cities . . of the United States . . were made last week. 
2884 H arped s Mag, July 296/2 We could easily add twenty 
per cent, to the gross footings of the entire list. 

is. The action of collecting turf ; also, the heaps 
so formed. Sc. and Irish dial. 

1802 Findlater Agric. Peebles 209 The peats . . are 
placed on end three or four together, and leaning against 
each other ; this is called footing the peats. 2825 Jamieson, 
Fitfmgs^ turfs set on edge. 1842 S, C. Hall Ireland (1842) 
IL 263 note, * Footing which means collecting the turf into 
parcels of about six each. 1880 Antrim ^ Down Gloss.^ 
Foot ins, small heaps of cut peat. 

16. Whale-fishing. (See quot. 1858 .) 

2820 ScoRE.SBV Acc. A ret. Keg. IT. 402 The greasy aTiimal 
matter called footje or footing. 2858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, 
Footing, the finer detached fragments of the fenks, or refuse 
whale blubber, not wholly deprived of oil. 

17. attrib and Comb., as footing-place ; footing- 
als (see quots.) ; footing beam, f. dormant, the 
tie-beam of a roof ; footing-time {dial.), the time 
when a woman rises from childbed. 

2824 Craven Dialect 75 ‘^Footing-ale, liquor or money 
given by a person on entering new employment. 1825 
Jamieson, P'iii inhale, an entertainment given by parents 
when they have a child that taks the fit or foot, i.e., begins 
to walk. 1842 Gmix Encycl, A? chit. Gloss., Footing 
Beam, the name given, in some of the provinces, to the tie- 
beam of a roof. 2846 Buchanan Techn. Diet., * Footing 
Dormant in carpentry, a name for the tie-beam of a roof. 
2611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xii. § 74 The possession of the 
Citie of Vannes .. the English-men still kept, that . . they 
might haue some holde and certaine *footing-place. 2674 
Ray S. ^ E. C. Words 66 * Footing time, Norf. is the same 
with upsetting time in Yorksh. when the Puerpera gets up. 

i Fooiiiligly, adv. Obs. rare ~ h [f. footing 
ppl. adj. (f. Foot v.) +-ly=^.] With (proper) use 
of the feet in dancing, trippingly. 

2566 Drant Horace^s Sat, i. ix. 24 Or who can daunce so 
foot inglye, Obseruing tune and time? 

Footle (fz?tl), V. slang, [Of obscure origin: 
Cf. F OOTER sb. " ] intr. T o talk or act foolishly, to 
trifle or ‘ potter’. Hence rootling ppl. a. Also 
Foo'tle sb., twaddle, ‘rot’. Poo’tle a., paltry, 
trifling. 

1892 F. An.stey Voces Popnli Ser. n. 121 Now, really, 
Settee, do try not to footle like this ! 2894 Du Maurier 
Trilby I. 263 His palette in one hand, and his twiddling 
little footle pig’s-liair brush in the other, 2895 F Anstey 
Lyre ^ Lancet x. 206 1 ’m no good at poetry . .It does seem 
to me such— well, such footle. 

Footless (fu*tles), a. [f. Foot sb. + -less. Cf. 
Fektless.] Having no foot or feet. 

1398 Trevlsa Barth. De P. K. xvni. cxv. (2495) 856 
Amonge wormes some ben fotelesse : as adder-s and ser- 
pentes. CX4100 Destr. Troy 6475 Mony foteles freike of his 
fell dlnttes. 2592 Sylvester Du Barias 1. v 89 Some 
[creatures] head - less are, Foot - ]e.ss, and fin-less. 2675 
Hobbes Ddyss. C 677) 45 About him will his footless sea- 
calves lie. 1849 H. Miller Footpr. Great, ix. 157 The foot- 
less serpent, which ‘goeth upon its belly’. 1886 W. J. 
Tucker E, Europe 114 * What do you think of us? ’ asked 
the footless officer. 

b. of things (e.g. a stocldng\ 

2621 CoTGR., Breusse, a dish, or footlesse cup. 2853 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. xx. (1856; 159 Some footless stockings, tied 
up at the lower end to serve as socks. 

C. transf. and fig. 

2795 Coleridge Eolian Harp 24 Melodies. .Footless and 
wild, like birds of Paradise. 1855 Tennyson Maud xvin. 
viii, My love ha.s . . stol’n away To dreamful wastes where 
footle.ss fancies dwell. 

Footlig'kts Tull aits), sh. pi. A row of lights 
plnced in iront of the stage of a theatre, on a level 
with the feet of the actors, and furnished with re- 
flectors so as to throw all their light upon the 
scene. Often transf = the ‘ stage ’ ; to smell of 
the footlights be redolent of the stage. 

^ 2836-9 Dickens Sk. Bos (18301 74/2 The foot-lights have 
ju.st made their appearance. 1880 Ouida Moths II. 322 My 
own art has a little too much smell of the footlights; I have 
. .too many [hours] with the gaslit crowds before me. 2883 
S. C. Hall Retrospect IL 270 Hi.s experience of the foot- 
lights had not chilled, .his love of Nature. 
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b, atirih. (in sing!) 

Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 1. ^2873) 324 The foot- 
light style of phrase.^ 2894 G. Egerton Keynotes x The 
mental picture of footlight flare and fantastic dance. 

Footling (fuliig), sb. [f. Foot sb. t -ling.] 

1 1. The tootstalk or petiole of a flower. Obs. 

_ 2562 Turner Herbal n. 42 b, A long small pediculo, that 
is a footlyng or footstaicke. 

2 . In a rowing boat : (see quot.). 

2857 P. CoLQUHOUN Comp. Oarsman's Guide 7 Footlings, 
or shii'ting battens, .consist of long strips of board 2k indies 
broad and- an inch apart, secured by cross pieces underneath 
them. 

Footling (fu tliij), adv. Obstetrics, [f. Foot 
sb. + -LING.] W'ith the feel foremost, 

2734 Giffard Cases in Midwifery Ixxxix. 215 A delivery 
where the child came footling. 1801 Med. Jml. Y. 312 The 
child was smaller than usual, and the presentation footling. 
Footloek : see Fetlock. 
t Foo'tlong, adv. Obs. rare “ \ [See -long.] 
— Footling 

*545, Raynold Byrik Mankynde 74 a, Then must the 
mydwife helpe thebyrth. .that cometh ibtelonge (yf she can) 
to returne it vpon the head. 

Footman (firtm^u). [f. Foot sb. 4- Man.] 

1. One who goes on foot, a pedestrian. Also 
with adj., a (good, swift, etc.) walker or runner* 
Now somewhat rare exc. dial. 

138a WvcLiFiWiW^. .xi. 21 Six hundryd thousandes of foot 
men ben of this puple. 1473 Presentm. J^iriesxo Surtees 
Misc. (2 8901 27 The fotraans cawse be for William Chawe 
dore is d fectyffe. 1563 Abp. Sandys in Strype Ann. Ref. I. 
XXXV. 396 His park, wherein is a path for footmen. 1623 
Cockeram n, A swift Foot-man, celeripedian. 1630 Fuller 
Pisgah 1. xiii. 41 Fear makes good Footmen.^ a 1744 W. 
Byrd in Tyler Atuer. Lit. (2879) II. 277 Practice will soon 
make a man of tolerable vigor an able f otman. 1769 De 
Foe's TourGt. Brit. I. 253 The Ferry-keeper will demand 
Sixpence of even,' Horseman, and Twopence of every Foot- 
man. 2826 Kea TINGE Trav. 12S17' II- 28 A foot-man is 
nearlylost in this forest of annuals. 1882 Worcestersh. Gloss., 
Footman, a good walker is termed ‘ a good footman 1890 
O. Belknap m Shields Big Game N. A mer, 298 A Buffalo 
appeared, .at a point which we afterwards found taxed the 
climbing powers of a footman, 2890 Boldrewood Sguaiter's 
Dream xxiii. 277 A ‘ footman ’ (as a person not in possession 
of a horse is termed in Australian provincial circles), 
t b. (Jne who competes in a foot-race. Ohs. 

2634 Web.ster Appins Virg. i. i, I have heard of cunning 
footmen that have worn Shoes made of lead, some ten days 
’fore- a race To give them nimble and more active feet. x 68 ^ 
Loud. Gaz, No. 2062. 2/2 There will be a Plate Run for by 
Footmen at Wigan. 

t c. A foot-pad. Obs. 

1615 J. Stephens Ess. 4- Charac., Warrener {xZ's,’}) 201 If 
he doth not play the valiant Foot-man, and take tribute of 
pa.ssengers. 2^ Fepys Diary 1870) VI, 84 Being wounded 
.. last night, by footmen, in the highway. 

2. A loot-soldier. 

2297 R. Glouc. (1724) 299 Wyboute archers & vot men, 
wyh tiro J>ou.send hors y wrj'e. 23 .. Coer de L. 3105 Off 
a footman a bowe he took. <72430 Merlin 213 [Thei]. .were 
well viij“'i knyhtes, and fotemen grete plente. 2598 Barret 
Theor. Warres iii. i. 40 Those battels, .being verie aduan- 
tagious for footmen against footmen. 2630 tr. Camden's 
Hist. Eliz. I. 105 He put his footmen aboord the 
small vessels he had. 2798 Craig in Owen Wellesley's 
Deep. 601 A force of 10,000 horse, and as many footmen. 
2864 Kingsley Rom. 4* Tent. iii. (1875' 72 The knights., 
left the foot-men to finish the work. 1896 Times 22 Apr. 
7/3 1'hey were suddenly attacked by a body of 200 horsemen, 
supported by a large body of footmen. 

1 3. An attendant or foot-servant. In early use, 
a runner in attendance upon a rider of rank ; and, 
later, a servant who ran before his master’s carriage, 
called more fully a Ohs. 

C1450 Bk. Curtasye 621 in Bahees Bk. (1868; 320 Fote-men 
bat rennen by brydels of ladys shene. 2352 Huloet, 
Fotemen for princes, or noble persons, circumpedes. 1623 
W. Parkes Curtaine-Dr. (i8y6) 27 He needs must ride, 
That had my Foot-man lackymg by his side, 2718 Prior 
Alma I. 53 Like Footmen running before Coache.s, To tell 
the Inn what Lord approaches. 1791 <3 July IV. ii 

Coaches, .were F. 1760] generally accompanied by running 
footmen, .whose assistance was often wanted to support the 
coach on each .side, to prevent it from being overturned- 
2828 Scott Br. Lamm, xxii. Two running footmen, dressed 
in white, with black jockey-cap.s, and long staffs in their 
hands, headed the train. 1856YY. Sf Q. Ser. 11. 1 . 80/1 Tiie 
sheriff and judges were preceded by two running footmen. 
4. A man-servant in livery employed chiefly to 
attend the canriage and wait at tab'e. 

2706-7 Farquhar Beaux' Strat.}. i, There’s neither Red- 
CoatintheCoach,norFootmanbehindit. 1756-71^ Keysler's 
Trav. <1760' IV. 469 Some gentlemen of the bed-chamber 
were not able even to keep a footman. 2784 Cowper Tiroc. 
407 Me.nns that would disgrace A.. footman out of place. 
2848 Dickens Dombey vii, The Prince.ss’s Arms.. much 
resorted to by splendid footmen, 1878 M. A. Brown 
Nades£hda23 A gilded coach .. bursts forth; Like gaudy 
birds are the footmen perched. 
h.fig. {Cf. lackey .) 

2834 Macaulay Pitt (iSsr) 45 The Whigs, who ought, he 
said, to be ashamed to talk about liberty, while they sub- 
mitted to be the footmen of thfc Duke of Newcastle. 

6 . A stand to support a kettle,, etc. before the fire. 
1767 specif Brodie 4* Williams Patent l^o 880. 3 A rest or 
footman to put the tea-kettle on. 18^ Dickens Mart. 
Chuz. XX, From pot and kettle, face of brass footman, and 
black-lea<ied stove. 

6 . A moth of the family Liihosiidm. 

2819 G. Samouei-le. Entontol. Compend, 249 Lithosia. 
quadra {fonx-spotied footman). 1870 Eng, Meep. 22 Jan. 
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449/2 The scarce footm^xi (Lithosia caniold^hzs not long 
been known ah a British insect. 

7. appositively and Comb.,^'& ^footman archer \ 
footman like adj. ; t footman’s inn, gaol. 

1598 Grenewev Tacitus' Ann. xni. ix. (1622) 192 In the 
wings went the *foot men archers with the residue of the 
hor.semen, 2604 Penniles Pari. Threed-bare Poetsio Harl. 
Misc. (1744) I. 179 Those that depend on Destiny, and not 
on God, may chance look through a narrow Lattice at *Foot- 
men’s Inn. 1613 S. Rowlands of Harts, A iheeu- 
ing Knane, That he at last in foot-mans Inne must host. 
2864 Realm 23 Mar. 4^ The Globe, whose *footmanlike ser- 
vility to the Ministry is notoriou.s. 

Hence Poo'tiiianliood, footmen collectively. 
Foo’tmanry, the occupation of a footman; 

2822- Galt Sir A. Wylie 1. xxiii. 208 We were plagued by 
the sons of the patriarchal fixtures of Chastington-hall, com- 
ing here to learn the craft and mystery of footmanry. 1862 
H . Aid£ Carr of Can I 111. 136 The powdered footmanhood 
oflxmdon. 

FootmasisM]^ (firtm^njip). [f prec. + -ship.] 

1. The action of, or skill in, running or walking. 
7o lay on or make fooimanship : to run quickly* 
Now rat'e or Obs. 

2562 J. Shute Cambine's Turk. Wars 18 E very e man by 
fotemanshyppesoughte to save one and to get into the citie. 
2565 Golding Ovid’s hiet. i. (1593) 17 Twaine of them do 
straiiie themselves and lay on footemansliip. 2380 Blun- 
DEViL PI orsemauship i,\i, 'Pheir sure footmansliip . . 

their lofty pase. a 1603 T. Cartwright Coufut. Rheni. 
N, T. (1618) 9 U'he Hart pursued of the dogges, maketh 
foote-manslnp to the soile. 1672 Petty 328 The 
footman-ship for which the Irish 40 years ago were very 
famous, is now almost quite lost among them. ^ 1769 De 
B'oe's Tour Gt. Brit. 11. 414 The People in this County 
[.Stafford] have been more particularly famous than any 
other for good Footnianship. 1896^ Boston (Mass.) frul. 30 
Jan 10/6 The most important test is utterly ignored. This 
- . Footnianship, not erudition, is the thing. 
fig 1614 J. Cooke City Wit in Dodsiey O. P. VH. 85 
I’ll try the nimble footmanship of your tongue. 

2. The occupation or office of a footman (sense q). 

*833 Fraser’s Mlag. VIII. 632 The fundamental principles 

of footnianship. 

t Foo't-maaitle. Obs. a. ? An over-garment 
worn by women when riding, to protect their dress, 
b. —Foot-cloth i. 

c 2386 Chaucer Frol. 472 A foot-mantel aboute bir hipes 
large. 2488 iri Ld. Treas. Acc. Scotl. 1. 147 Item, for thre 
elne of veluus til a fut mantil, price of the elne iij H. c 1610 
Sir j. Melvil Mem. (1735)91 With them came a Servant 
of Lord Robert’s with a Horse and Foot-mantle of velvet., 
for me to ride upon. 1683 Loud. Gaz. No. 203 i/i Six 
Heralds in Coats with Foot-Mantles, bearheaded, two and 
two. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, iv, ‘Horse graiih and har- 
nessing, forby broidered robes and fo t-mautles, that wad 
hae stucle by their lane wi’ gold brocade.' 

Foot-m<irk, footBiark (iirtiuajk). 

1. A mark on the foot ; (in quot.) a:i ovmership 
mark cut on the foot of a swan. 

1642 Be.st Farm. Bks, (Surtees) 123 Our footemarke is to 
cuite or slit them on both the in-webbe.s. 

2. A mark made by the foot ; a foot-print. 

1826 SvD. Smith Counsel for Prisoners Wk.s. 1859 II. 
Ill 2 A foot-mark, a word, a .sound.. all gave birth^to the 
most ingenious inferences. 2835 Dawson A cadianGeol ix. 
387 When examining the red .sand.stones . . I found in one of 
the beds a few footmarks of an unknown animal. 
fig. 2858 R. A. Vaughan Ess. ^ Rym. 1 . 31 Po.sses.sed of 
data wherewith to discover the genuine footmark, we may 
now track the course of our author. 

Hence root-mark trans. fa. To mark on 
the foot. fb. To impress with the mark of 
a foot. 

2642 'Best Farm. Bks. (Surtee.s) 123 The swannens gette 
up the younge swannes about Midsummer, and footemaike 
tliem for the owners. 1S21 Clare I'ill. Minstr. I. 20S 
Where.. First footmaik’d the ground by me, All is 
still. 

f Foo’t-meal, adv. Obs. [OK.fblmcelum : see 
-MEAL.] Step by step. ( In quot. preceded by 
exo^a Gloss, in Wr.-Y flicker 412 fssgre, o“63e 

fotmaslum. 2579 Fenton Guiccinrd. xv. (1599) 728 The 
Spaniards not ceassing. .to wdn aduantage by fuotmeale. 

i OO't-note (fuTiLtfuc). A note or comment 
inserted at the foot of the text. Hence Foo't-noto 
V., to furnish with a foot-note or foot-notes ; to 
comment on in a foot-note. Also Foot-noted ppL 
a., Toot-^notin^ 7/bl. sb. 

2842 Savage Diet. Printing 88 Bottom notes . . are also 
termed Foot Notes. Reader 21 May 645 A supple- 

mental little poem. . extensively footnoted. Ibid, The result 
of all this .. footnoting and appendix-noting, is that the 
volume has a most chaotic and bew ildering lo' k. ^ 1875 E. 
White Life in Christ iv. xxiv. (1878 ‘ 360 To refer in a foot- 
note to the passages, .where these words occur. 1893 N. 

. Ser. vni, HI. igo Junius foot-notes a passing attack oa 
hatham thus. 

Foot-oak : see Futtock. 

Foot pace (fu‘tp«f's), [See Pace j-(5,] 

1. A u alking pace: Chiefly in advb. phr. a foot- 
pace, at (or f hi) a foot-pace at a walking pace. 

2538 Eliot, Pedepressim, a foote pa.se, softly. 2362 
J. Heywood Prov. ^ Epigr. (3867) 149 The best lackelh 
feete, foote pace with vs to holde. 2607 Topsell P'our-f. 
Beasts ^1658) 315 Cau.se him every day to be Jed up and 
down a foot pace a quarter of an hour. 1637 Breton Posts 
w. packet Wks. (Grosart 41/1 For your foot-pace, I thinke 
you haue sot e heeles, you walke so nicely, as vpon egge- 
shels. 2674 N, Cox Genii. Recreat v. (1686) s Being oblig’d 
. - to toil their Horse.s all day. over deep Fallows, in a foot- 
pace only. 28x0 sporting Mag. XXXVI. 90 The child was 
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riding only a foot pace. 185^ Dickens T. Two Ctiiett.Yi. 

* Come on at a footpace, d'ye mind me ? ' 

2:. Something on which to tread or set the feet, 
t a. A carpet or mat, Obs, 

1585 Nomenclaior 249/2 Siorea.^Vk mat: a footepase of 
sedges. x6S3 hi- Cogan tv. Pint<fs Trav.xX. 160 A Chair 
of State . . and at the foot of k a Cushion of the same, all 
upon an ejcceeding large foot-pace of tapestry. 1706 in 
Phillips led. Kersey). 

b. A raised portion of a floor; a dais or plat- 
form ; e,g. the step or raised floor on which an 
altar stands. 

1580 Hollyband Treas, Fr. Tong, Ma^he-pkd, a foote- 
pace, a threshold, a groundsill 1598 in Mem. Stepney 
PrtrrAA ' 1890-1) 34 Item, that there be made about the 
communion table a raile w*'‘ a foots pace and mattes 
thereon to kneels vpon. i6ta Bacon F.ss., Judkaittre 
(Arb.) 456 The place of justice is an hallowed place; 
and therefore not onely the bench, but the footepace and 
precincts and purprise thereof ought to bee pre.serued with- 
out scandall and corruption, a 1676 Whitelocke Mem, 
(1682' 609 At the upper end upon a Foot pace and Carpet, 
stood the Protector withaChair of State behind him. 

Aubrey Nat. Hist. Sz<rrey {lyigi V. 193 The Communion 
Table.. [is] placed on a fine black and white Footpace. 1845 
Eeclesiologht IV. roa I'he footpace, or altar-platform.^ 1872 
SfiiPLEY Glass. Eccl, Terms, P'ootpace. .a raised flooring in 
a bay window. 

c. A hearth-stone. 

1652 Gauie Magastrom, tSx The crkkets chirpingbehind 
the chimney stock ; or creeping upon the foot-pace. 1703 
T. N. City 4- C. Purchaser 220 Some Pavements, (as in Foot- 
paces before Chimneys). 1840 Parker Gloss. A rchit.. Foot- 
pace, Tins term is also sometimes used for the hearth- 
stone. 

d. A half landing on a staircase or flight of steps; 
also called half -pace, 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. t6o Foot-pace, is a part of a 
pair of Stairs . . where you make two or three paces before 
you ascend another step. 1843 Gwilt Encycl. Archil, 
Gloss., Foot Pace or Half Pace. 

Footpad (fii-tpmd). Obs. exc. Hist [See Pad.] 
A highwayman who robs on foot. 

1653 Dryden & Lee Duke of Guise Ded., Though they 
assault us like footpads in the dark. 1789 Wolcott (P. 
Pindar) for Paint. Wks. 1812 11. 179 I’m no High- 
wayman. No, there you are right. A Footpad only. 1840 
Dickens Barn. Fudge it. Roads in the neighbourhood of 
the metropolis were infested by footpads or highwaymen. 

H'mce roo'tpad v., to play the footpad ; Too’t- 
paddlng vbt sb. and ppt a. Also Too tpaddery, 
-padry iptonce-wd.'), the occ'”pation of a foot-pad. 

X735 in W. C. Sydney iZtu C. (1891I II. 282 Five 
conde.mned malefactors were ^ executed at Tylmrn, viz. 
KifTe and Wilson for footpadding [etc.]. 1790 Bums Let. 
to Cunningham 13 Feb,, A glass of whisky-toddy with a 
ruby-nosed yoke-fellow of a foot-padding exciseman. x86o 
Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. Ill.ciii. 7 From foot-padding 
upward,s, it is always desirable to get at the principle. 1861 
Ihid, III. clxxviii, 215 Highwayraanhood and foot-padry. 
1874 W. C. Smith Borland Hall 152 I 'd sooner footpad it, 
and steal and rob. 1889 Doyle Micah Clarke xxiii, They 
did not, as a rule, descend to footpaddery or robbery. 

Foot-path, footpath (fu*tpa])). 

1. A path for foot-passengers only. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (SSf. de W. 15311) 141 Lyke as the fote 
path or wave ledeth to the cite. 1605 SnAEs. Lear iv.i. 58 
Gltm. Know’st thou the way to Douer? Both style, 

and gate ; Horseway, and foot-path. 1786 Burns Brigs of 
Ayr roo Your poor, narrow foot-path of a street. 1842 M ks. 
Carlyle Lett, 1. 156 A foot-path about half-a-yard wide . . 
cuts across the bit of green field. ^ 

fit' 1535 CovEROALE Ps. cxviiL [cxi.Y.] 15, I wil .. haue 
respecte vnto thy fotepathes. 

2. ? A pedestal. Obs, 

1580 Eccl. Proc.Bp, Bar lies P^uttCifN:) 128 There remaneth 
in the quere certayne corbile stones which were some time 
fotte pathes for images. 

3. attrib. 

161* Shaks. Wini. T. iv.iii. 132 Jog-on, Jog-on, the foot- 
path way. And merrily bent the Stileia. 1892 Daily News 
15 Feb. 5/r 'I'he National Footpath Preservation Society. 

Hence Too-tpatli v. trans., to make a footpath 
or footpaths across. 

18^ Mrs. Browning Drama of ExilePagt. Wks. 1S89 1. 
81 This shall .. Turn back your rivers, footpath all your 
seas." 

Footprint (fu'tprint). The print or impression 
left by the foot ; spec, in Geol. a fossilized one. 

1552 Huloet, Fote prynie, or the printe of the fote, peda. 
X623 Cockekam i, T races, the feet-print of rauening beasts. 
1850 Lyell ind Visit U.S. IL 304 Certain fossil foot-priuts 
of a reptile said to have been found in strata of the ancient 
coal-forrnation. 1865 Tylor Early Hist. Man. 115 The 
typical case is the sacred footprint of Cejdon. ^ 1888 Rurgon 
Lives 12 Gd. Men II. v. 25 Their footprints in yesterday's 
snow were all .still there. 

^fig, 3:674 Playford Skill Mns. i. xi, 38 Of Avhich I do 
intend in this my Discourse to leave some foot-prints. 1839 
Longf. Psalm of Life vii, Leave behind us Foot-prints on 
the sands of time. 

Hence IPoo-t-print v, trans., to mark with foot- 
prints. 

1850 Mrs, Browning Poems I. 201 Pavement fair, The 
antique wood-nymphs scarce would dare To footprint o’er. 

t Foot-rid. Obs. [Of doubtful origin ; perh. 
f. Foot sb, -t- rid f. Rid v, Cf. Footkill.] (See 
quot.) 

^ x66s Dudley Meialhim Martis (1854) 27 Where the Coles 
is deep and but little Earth upon the measures of Coles, there 
the Colliers rid off" the Earth, and dig the Coles under their 
feetf these Works are called Foot-rids. x6W [see Foot- 
hill]. 


Footrill (fu-tril). Coal-mining. Also footrail, 
futteril. [Of unknown etymology : cf. prec.] 
(S^e quots.) 

s686 Plot Siaffordsh. iii. 129 The open works . . where , . 
the Workmen nd off" the earth, and dig the coal under tlieir 
feet . . there being no need for these, of windless, roap, or 
carf, whence these sort of Coale-works are commonly call d 
Foot-ridds or Footrills. 1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining, 
F'ooirill, Futteril, and F0O trail, the entrance to a mine by 
means of a level driven into a hill-side, or a dip road, up 
which coal is brought. 1883 Sheffield Daily 7 el, 30 J une. 
Four Shafts and a Footrill have been sunk to the Coal. 

t Foot-saUH'b, Obs, [f. Foot sb, + saunt 
Cent 'A j App. = cent-foot ^ see Cent 2). 

The quots. for ceni-fooi seem to show that there was 
something about ‘loving ' in the language used in the game, 
whence prob. the allusion below, 

1379 Gosson Sek, Abuse (Arb.) 35 In our assemblies at 
playes in London, you shall see suche heauing, and shoouing 
. .suche playing at foote Saunt without Gardes. 

Foo't-sole- The sole of the foot. 

x6i2 Ainsworth Annoi. Ps. Ixxxix. 52 The oracle, Gen. 
3. 15, that the Serpent should bruise the footsole of the 
womans seed. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Taylor's Goose 
Wks. 105/2 The name of them [Soland geese] may well pro- 
ceede From the Dams foot-sole, whence they all do breede. 
1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. iii. 16 A dreai*yroad the 
weary foot-.sole wears. 

Foot-sore (fu'ts6»i), a. and sb. 

A. adj. Sore as to the feet, having sore feet. 

1719 De Foe Oww (L.), The heat of the ground made me 

footsore. 1814 Sporting Mag, XLIII. 83 He was e.xtremely 
footsore. 3:856 Kane Arct. Expl, I. xix. 238 The dogs 
were, .no longer foot-sore, but well rested. 

B. sb. A complaint of the foot, nonce-use, 

1874 Freeman in Stephens Life ndugs) II. 84 Some kind 

of foot-.sore, rheumatic gout, I believe they call it. 

Hence roo-tsoreuess. 

3:849 Southey Comnton-pL Bk. Ser. 11. 646 Cure for Foot- 
.soreness. 1884 BesaN'f Ckildr. Gibeon xyii, Weariness I 
complain not of, and footsoreness is my righteous punish- 
ment. 

Footstalk (fu'tst^k). [f. Foot sb. + Stalk.] 
A slender stem or support fitted into a foot or base. 

a. £ot The stalk or petiole of a leaf; the 
peduncle of a flower. 

1362 Turner Herbal ii. 41 A footlyng or foot.stalcke such 
as chyries grow on. 1597 Gerarde Herbal ii. xl. § 3 The 
flowers do growe betweene the footestalkes of those leaues. 
1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 1114 The flowers come forth 
at the jojnits upon long fooLstalkes. 1775 Romans Hist. 
Florida 27 Laurel, with . . blue berries sitting on long foot- 
stalk.s. 1849 Dana Geol. App. i. 716 The footstalk into 
which the frond tapers is very long. 

b. Zobl, A process rvSembling the petiole of a 
plant ; e.g. the muscular attachment of a barnacle, 
the stalk of a crinoid, etc. 

1S26 Kirby 8c Sp. Rnfomol. VI . xliv. 214 Each egg is 
furnished with a footstalk tei'minating in a bulb. 1849 H. 
Miller Footpr. Croat, iii. 30 The .scale-Uke .shagreen of 
the dog-fish is elevated over it on an os.seous pedicle or foot- 
.stalk. 1839 Darwin Orig. Spec, v. (187S) no In .some of 
the crabs the foot.stalk for the eye remains, though the eye 
is gone. 

c. gen. 

1831 Brewster Nat. Magic viii. (1833) 3:94 A tumbler- 
glass with a footstalk. 3:871 L. Stephen Playgr. Eur, v. 
122 Huge blocks [of ice] balanced on narrow footstalks. 

Hence Too-t-stalRed a., attached by a footstalk. 

1849-32 Todd Cyc/. Anat, IV. 1185/1 [Tunicata] sessile 
or foot-stalked on the rock. 

Footstall (firtistgl). [f. Foot jA + Stall sb.'] 

1. 'The base or pedestal of a pillar, statue, 
etc. 

1583 H1GGIN.S Nomenclaior 203 Stylobafa. .The foote stal 
of a piller. 1626 Ainsworth Annoi. Penial. Lev. i, 15 The 
Priest went up on the footstall (of the Altar). 1633 J. Hay- 
ward tr. BiondPs Ban. Virgin 19 His shield, .rested on the 
footestall of the statue. 1886 Willi.s & Clark Cambridge 
IL 140 The ba-ses and footstalls shewed that the whole of 
the pier.s stood on this lower level. 

2. ‘A woman’s stirrup’ (J.). 

Footstep (fu tstep). [See Step.] 

1. A step or tread of the foot ; a foot-fall. 

*535 CovERDALE Ps. xvifi]. 5 Ordre thou my goynges in 
thy pathes, that my fote steppes slippe not. 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe I. xi, What marks were there of any other footsteps? 
*797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian, ix, Wherever I go I hear 
only the echo^ of my own footsteps. x8x6 J. Wiisom City 
of Plague I. iii, Metlmught I heard a footstep in the church. 

b. The distance traversed by the foot in stepping, 
taken as a measure of length or area. 

3:796 Stedman Surinam I, vii. 142 Not a foot-ste]P of land 
could we find, where we might cook our salt provisions in 
safety. 1855 F. Locker Loud. Lyrics, Old Cradle \\, Ex 
most ’tis a footstep from cradle to colfm. 

2. The mark or print made by a foot. 

C12ZO Besdiaryij Alle hise fet steppes After him he fine's. 
c X440 Promp. Parv. 174/2 Foote steppe, of a mann only, 
peda. x6ii Bible Bel 4- Dr. 20, 1 see the footsteps of men, 
women and children. 1733 Somerville Chase iii. 229 
Trembling he views His Footsteps in the .sand, i860 
Tyndall Glac.%. xvi. iii, I marched without hesitation or 
anxiety in the footsteps of my guide. 

b. Jig., as io follow or walk in a person's foot- 
steps^ to follow his example or guidance. 

1349 CompL Scot. xvii. 148 ?e ar obleist to follou the 
futsteppis of 5our predecessours in vertu. x668 Denham 
Prudence Poems 147 Clear-sighted Reason Wisdoms Judg- 
ment leads, And Sense, her 'V^ssdi, in her footsteps treads. 
1878 J, P, Hopps Jesus X. 37 /I o call upon his sorrowing 
disciples to be prepared to follow in his footsteps. 


f 3. A vestige, or trace; a mark, token, qr 
indication left by anything whether material pir 
immaterial. Obs. , 

1587 Golding De hfornay y. 59 All these are traces, foot- 
steps, and images. .of that high misterie. 1647 N. Bacon 
Disc. Govt. E/ig. 1. 2 As touching their cruelty, | find no 
footsteps in story. 1630 Bulwer Anthropomet. 141 In the 
part of the 'Booth cut off, there appeared the footsteps of a 
Nerve. 1662 J. Chandler Van HelmonPs Oriat So There 
is no foot-step, for the most part, of mooved Air to be 
perceived. 1670 Mivtoxy Hist. Eng. i. 3 Relations . , 
accounted fabulous have bin after found to contain in them 
many foot-steps and reliques of something true. 1699 
Bentley Phal. 23:1 There are plain and visible footsteps, 
that he has stole it. 1736 J. Warton Ess. Pope (1806) 1. 21 
Those who have .examined the New Forest can discover no 
mark or footstep of any other place of habitation . . than what 
at present remains. 1783 Baley Mor. Philos. (1818) IL 86 
We find no footsteps of any distinction of days which 
[etc.], 

T 4. A foot-path, footway, Obs. 

1620 J. Wilkinson Court Leet 119 High- waxes or foot steps 
stopped up. 

5. A step or raised structure on which to set the 
foot in order to ascend or descend, f In f'ortif 
fool-bank {sot V 00'S sb. 

1549 Latimer 6th Ser/n. be/. Edw. FL (Avh.) 166 It is the 
fotesteppes of the ladder of heauen. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. IV. X. 205 At the footestep of the Altar. lyoS 
Phillips ed. Kersey), Foot-bank or Boot-step {in Fortif.). 
1806 WoRDSW. ' ist line of Sonnet, Methought I saw the foot- 
steps of a throne. 18x3 Jane Au.sten Emma I. 184 She 
cros.sed the low hedge, and tottering footstep which ended 
the narrow slippery path. 

fb. A treadle for working a machine {phsf 

e. Piinting (see quot. 1888), d. A bearing to 
sustain the foot of a vertical shaft or spindle. 

1678 Phil. Trans. XII. 1007 .Tk® Footsteps or Treddles 
differ in nothing from those which are usually made use of. 
1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc. IL 72 [Printing] 'I'he Foot Step 
is an Inch-Board about a Foot broad, and sixteen Inclies 
long. 1835 OctLviE Suppl., E'ootstep, In mech., the pillow 
in which the foot of an upright or vertical shaft works. 
i£88 J acobi Printer’s Voc., E'ootstep, the inclined footstool 
the pressman puts his foot on when pulling the bar over. . 
Hence f Bob’tstepping »/)/. Footstep 3, 
1622 CooKE^ Pope Joan in Harl. hpsc. (Malh.) IV. 56 
You must bring better proof than this, that you find no 
foot-stepping of it in the answers made unto them. 

Footstool lfn*tst?7l). 

1. A stool upon which to rest the foot or feet. 

1330 Palsgr. 222/2 Fote stole, marchepied. cxbxt Chap- 
man Iliad XIV. 201 A footstool for the. ease Of thy soft feet. 
1723 Pope Odyss. xvti. 271 With many a footstool thund’ring 
at thy head 1849 James PVoodman ii, There she sat with 
her feet on a footstool. , 

*535 CovERDALE Ps. ci'x. [cx.] X Syt thou on my right 
hanue, vntill 1 make thine enemies thy fi test ole. 1593 
Shaks. 3 Hen, VI, v. vii 14. i668 H. More Div. Dial. 
IV. xxvi, (17x3) 363 The Popes have as well made Foot-balls 
of the Qrowns of Emperours as Foot-stools of their Necks. 
i860 Fakrar Orig. Lang. iv. 86 A nobler destiny than to 
become tlie footstool of a few families. 

c. U.S. colloq. The earth. (Cf. Isaiah Ixvi. i.) 
189X Boston (Mass.) Jrnl. 12 Sept. 5/1, I found Mauchline 
to be the most God-fonsaken place on the footstool. 

1 2. A stool to step upon, in order to climb to a 
higher position. Alsojf^. b. (See quot. 1 61 1.) , 
1599 MiNSHEU, A Foot-stoole to lift a woman to horse, 
vide Andilla. . 1611 CqTGR., Suppied d'^orgnes, the foot- 
stoole, or pedalls to a paii'e of Organs. 1642 Fuller Httlp 
ttf Prof. St, V, XV. 418 He.. by making a foot-stool of his 
friends head, climbs up the higher into the Prince^ favour. 
1702 Rqwb Tamerl. 11. ii. 697, I would have taught thy 
neck to know my Weight And mounted from that Footstool 
to iny Saddle. 

Hence Boo’tstooled///. a., provided with a foot- 
stool. ' 

1791 CowpER Odyss. J. 163 Leading her toward a foot- 
stool’d throne. 1856 Dobell Eng. in Time IVar, Grass 
y?*. Battlefield, My shoe, soft footstooled on this hearth. 

Foot'way (futw^j). [f. Foot sb. + Way.] 

1. A way or path for foot-passengers only. 

132(6 [See Foot-path i]. X532-3 A ct 24 Hen. VIII, c. 5 Any 
common high way, cartway, horseway, or foteway. xjxi 
Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 474 In the Foot Way 
from South Hink.sey to Foxcomh. 1776 G. Semple Building 
in Water x-j Each of the Foot- ways is..rai.sed about a Foot 
alx>ve the Camage-way. 1879 C. Geikie It. 600 A 

footway ran from Gethsemane over the top of Olivet. 

2. Mining, (See quots.) 

1778 Pryce Min. Cornuh., Footway, .in deep Mines they 
have old Shafts with ladders in them . . by means of which 
they de.scend into the Mines; whence this is stiled the Foot- 
way; and those Shafts, when applicable to no other use, 
Footway Shafts. 1869 R. B. Smyth Gold/. Victoria Bix. 
i88r Raymond Mining Gloss., Foot-way, the series of ladders 
and sollars by which men enter or leave a mine. 

Footy (f«‘ti), dial, and colloq. [var. of 
F'oug-htY;] Paltry, poor, mean, worthless; little 
and insignificant. 

1732 W. Dodd Beauties Shaks. 1. Pref. 7 Many a critic 
. .has. .foisted in some footy emendation of his own. 1833 
Marrvat P. Simple xxxiii, It would he a very pretty bit or 
practice to the ship’s company to take her out from under 
that footy battery. 1873 Miss Braddon Str. ^ Pilgr. iiiv 
iy. 260 You could not po.ssibly be married from that footy 
little house in the Boroughbridge-road. 1890 R. Kiplino- 
Phant. 'Rickshaw 85 They fires a footy little arrow at us,. , 

Footy (fu'ti), iz.2 [f. Foot sb. + y b] Having 
foots or dregs (^see Foot 22). 

1864 in Webster. 
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Poozle [Gonnecteel with next vb. ; 

the exact relation of the two words is uncertain,] 

1. One who is * behind the times a fogy. (See 
also quot. 1889 .) 

i860 Thackehay Rmmd. Papers^ Chalk-mark 115 Have 
we not almost all learnt these expressions of old fcx>zles? 
1889 BARRfeRE Leland Slofig^ Poozle ^American), a man 
who is easily humbugged, a fool 

2. Golf, [from the vb.] A ^ foozling * stroke. 

1890 Hutchinson Col/{^)zAm. Libr.) 124 On the very rare 

occasions on which he made a foozle, 1891 A. Lang in 
L,ong:m. Mag. k^v, 688 A ‘carry’ of a quarter of a mile 
would be a mere ‘ foozle ’ to him. 

Poozl© [Cf. Ger. dial, fuseln^ ' 

variously meaning ^ to work hurriedly and badly 
‘to work slowly" (Grimm L] 

1. intr. To waste one’s time, to fool. 

1857 [see Foozling ///. «.]. xZ^%\x\ Stand. Diet. 

2. trans. To do clumsily, ‘ make a mess of"; to 
bungle ' a stroke, etc ). 6 ^ 1 ?^ and slang. Also absoL 

1892 Daily Ne^vs 14 Jan. 5J1 A'ou ‘ will ’ your opponent to 
foozle his tee shot. 18^4 Ibid. xZ Oct. 5/1 Had he taken to 
golf, he . . might be living and foozling yet, Field g 

June 816/1, I have seen a man,^ a practised shot, foozle all 
his overhead rocketers with 30 in. barrels. 

Hence roo'szling: fpL a., in quot. foolish, ‘ fool- 
ing Also Foo'zler, one who foozles, a bungler. 

1857 Hughes 'I'am Brawn 11. iii. 11871' 264 Let's .. have 
no more of his foozling bird’s nesting. 1896 Clarion x Feb, 
40 '5 A person wim ‘ mulls ’ his stroke is said to be a ‘ foozler 

Bop (ff>p » sb. Also 5-7 fopp(e. [Connected 
with next. For the development of sense cf. T.fal, 
orig. ‘fool’ (L.falnns)j now Hop, coxcomb’.] 
fi. A foolish person, a fool. Obs, 

C1440 Promp Part’. 170 'i Foppe, snpra^ tdemqitod folet. 
c 1450 Co^>. Myst. 295 Spek man, spek ! spek, thou fop ! 
c 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon vii, no To bring us such a fop for 
Henry’s son. 1*17x6 South Semi. Pr<yi>. xxii.6(i737) V. 10 A 
blessed improv^ement doubtless, and .such as the fops our an- 
cestors (as some use to call them were never acquainted with, 
t b. A pplied to a girl. Obs. 

17x4 C. Johnson Country Lasses i. i, Cousin, thou art a 
very wild fop, 

t2. A conceited person, a pretender to wit, 
wisdom, or accomplishments ; a coxcomb, ‘ prig 
Ohs. 

t'!S& Young Cenianr vi. Wks. 1757 IV. 253 These moral 
fops, ridiculously good. 1805 Med. Jrnl. X_IV. 440 This 
serious charge, brought by the excellent physician of Per- 
gamos against The medical fops of his age. 

3 . One who is foolishly attentive to and vain of 
his appearance, dress, or manners ; a dandy, an ex- 
quisite. 

1672-6 [see 4]. 1681 Otway Soldiers Fort. ri. i. Wks. 

1728 I. 353 Some taudry fluttering fop or another. 1710 
Palmer Proverbs 193 A multitude of fops who love to 
have their persons admir'd. x826 DisraeliHiV. Gr^vv. yi, 
His tightened waist, his stiff stock [etc.], .denoted the mili- 
tary fop. 1876 Miss Bradpon Haggard's Dan. II. 71 
The days of Charles II, when poets were fops and courtiers. 

4. attrib. and Comb.., chiefly attributive, as fop- 
call, -gravity, -maker, -7zeighbour, -picture ; 

alley, ‘ a passage up the centre of the pit in the 
old Opera House where dandies congregated" 
(Davies) j f fop-corner, a resort of fops ; f fop- 
road, the habits and practices of a fop. 

178a Miss Burney Cecilia n. iv, Sir Robert Floyer 
sauntering down *fop’s alley, stationed himself by her side, 
1820 Byron Atf/, to Murray 12 Nov., He. .took nis station 
in Fops’ Alley. x6^ Ethrredge Man of Mode iv. i. Wks. 
(xS 88 ) 329 A fiddle in this town is a kind of ^fop-call.^ 1673 
Dryoen Marr. a la Mode Pro!. 3 * Fop-corner now is free 
from civil war. 1672 — Assignation iv, iii, Now do I even 
long to abuse that *fop-gravity again. 1749 Fielding Tom 
yones I. xi, The captain owed nothing to any of these '•‘'fop- 
maker.s in his dress. 1795 W olcott (P. Pindar) Pindariana 
Wks, 1812 I V. 183 Our *fop-neighbours see things with strange 
eyes. 1698 Def. Dram. Poetry 82 In all the Stage * Fop- 
pictures, the Play-house bids so fair for mending that Fool 
too, that [etc.]. 1677 Mrs. Behn Town. Fop v. 66 And so 
put you quite out of *Fopp Road, 
t Pop, V. Obs. Also 7 phop. [Of uncertain 
origin ; sense 2 agrees with Qtx.foppen to hoax (see 
Fob v.\ The precise relation between the vb. and 
sb. is uncertain ; the sb. appears earlier.] 

+ 1. inir. To act like a fool : to play the fool. 
a xsap Skelton Replyc, 120 Whan ye . . in the pulpete 
bopped And folysshly there Topped. 

2. trans. — Fob v. ^ a. To make a fool of, cheat, 
dupe. Also to cheat into, out of. b. To fop off : 
s=Ho fob off". 

x6o2 Hering tr. Oberndorff's Anai. True Pkysti. 41 
When he expected his pre.sent payment, he phopped him 
thus.^ 1604 Shaks. 0 th. IV. ii. 197, I . . begin to finde my selfe 
fopt in it, 1605 Land. Prodigal 1. i, Doth hee thinke to fop 
of his posteritie with Parado.xes. 1690 Crowne Eng. Friar 
V. Dram. Wks. 1874 IV, 107 I’ll comfort myself by fopping 
Ranter into marriage, 1694 — Regains v. ibid. 21X VVe are 
all fopp’d here, Topp'd out of our lives. 

t Popdoodle« Ohs. [f. Fop sb. + Doodle.] 
A fop, fool, or simpleton. 

r6. .in As/im. MS. xxxvui. 145 b, Bee blith Fopdoudells, 
X664 Butler Hnd. it. Hi. 998 Where sturdy Butchers broke 
your Noddle, And handl’d you like a Fop-doodle. 

t Po*pical, a. Obs.-^ [f. Fop sb. -f -ic + -al.] 
Befitting a fop. Hence t ro’picaliiess. 

1660 Fisher Rnsticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 373 To see and 
feel the foppicaluess thereof 


Popling (fp'pliq). Also 7-8 foplin, foppling. 
[dim. of FopyA: see -tmo,] A petty fop. 

16^ J. Lacy Sir H. B 7 tffbon 11. ii, A fop is the fruit of a 
foplin, as a Wit is the kernel of a witUiL 1726 Amherst 
Terrse Fil. xlvi. 247 Many of these transitory foplings .. 
came to the university, .in linsey-wolsey coats. 1807-8 W. 
Irving Salmag. (1824) 215 ’When the foplings of fashion 
bedazzle my sight, Miss Braddon W'yUardls Weird 

II. 204 The race of languid foplings, 
attrib. ^ X714 Philips in Steele's Poet, Misc. 36 Some Love- 
sick Foplin Rhyme. 

t Poppasty. Obs. rare. ? = Foppotee. 

16x1 Chapman May Day iv. 70 True, and how the foppasty 
his Lieftenant, stept in to perswade with her, 

t Bo'pper. Obs. [?f. Fop v. + -erI j cf. Ger. 
fopper, hoaxer, quizzer.] 

1. -FopjAi. 

1598 Florid, Teniennone..n.iQ'jyptx, a fooL 

2 . ? A hoaxer, a biifloon. 

1639 Torriano, Fiappatore, a flapper, a fopper. 1719 
D’Urfey Pills V. 349 Kept Foppers. .Pit-Ply ers be still. 

So Po-pperislmess, foolishness; t^^opperly 
a., silly, foolish. 

1599 Na.she Lentpt Stnffe 41 Their fopperly god is not .so 
good as a red herring. 1683^ Trvon Way to Health Pref., 
The fopperishness of those things I speak against. 

Foppery (f/?‘peri). [f. B'op sb. and w. +• -eey; 
cf. (JcGT.fopperei, T>u. fopperij, hoaxing.] 

1 1. Foolishness, imbecility, stupidity, folly. Obs. 
1592 Greene Disput. 25 He. .was fauoured by the foolish 
sect for his foppery. ^ 1681 R. Kno.x //AA Ceylon Pref, The 
Foppery of their Priests Religious Opinions and Practice.s. 
17x1 E. Ward Vnlg. Brit. 11. 136 They’re fix’d Enemies to 
Pop’ry, As well as to Fanatick Fop’ry. 

tb. A foolish actioiq practice, idea, statement, 
etc. ; a folly, an absurdity ; concr. something fool- 
ishly esteemed or venerated. Obs. 

1546 Bale Eng. Notaries i. Pref, 7 With hys myters and 
mastryes, wyth his fannoms and fopperj-es. 1563^7 _Foxe 
A. 4 - M. (1684) III. 37s He foresook his former studying of 
the School Doctors, and other such fopperies. 1611 Speed 
Hist. Gt. Brit, vi, xxiii. (1632) 139 Holding it a foppery 
to write of those, of whose fauour or wrath the Inditers 
stood in hope or feare. 1718 Rowe tr. Lncan Notes 47 
Thank God, the Foppery of Pilgrimages is out of Fashion 
in England. 1758 Jortin Erasm, 1 . 170/1 Colet was out of 
patience to see those silly fopperies [reliques]. 

2. The behaviour or manner characteristic of a 


fop ; silly affectation of elegance ; coxcombry, 
dandyism ; an instance of this. 

1697 Potter Antiq, Greece t. xxvL (1715) t8i Soldiers 
shall not observe the punctilios of Spruceness and Foppery. 
1732 Hume Ess.t^ Treat. (1777) 1 . 13S Modern politeness., 
runs often into affectation and foppei^. x8o8 Syd. Smith 
Wks. (1867) L 106 The abominable military foppery of our 
own people. 1822 Lamb Elia Ser. ii. Detached Th. on 
Bks., A Shakespeare, or a Milton (unless the first editions', 
it were mere foppery to trick out in gay apparel. 1831 
Helps Comp. Solit. vi. (1874) 101 Too intent upon the 
fopperies of religion. 

b. concr. in pi. qx collect, sing. Foppish finei^. 

17x1 Addison Sped. No. 45 An act. .for prohibiting 
the importation of French Fopperies, a 1763 Shenstone 
Progr. Taste 1. 116 And, as my satire bur.sts amain, See, 
feather’d foppery strew the plain. 1840 Dickens Barn. 
Rudge xy His riding-gear, though free from such fopperies 
as were then in vogue, was. .wml-chosen. 

t Fo'ppet. Obs.~‘^ [dim. of Fop sb . : see -et.] 
A petty fop ; in quot. applied to a woman. 

1605 King Leir in Six old Plays (1779) 402 These foppets 
. .know not whether to love a man or no. 

Foppisli (ff pijb B'op sb. + -ish.] 

f 1. Resembling or befitting a * fop ’ or fool ; 


foolish, silly. Obs. 

1603 Shaks. Lean. iv. 184 Wisemen aregrowne foppish, 
And know not how their wits to weare. 1637 G. Starkey 
Helmonfs Vind. Ep. to Rdi'., L. oppose your Diaeticall 
prescriptions as foppish, a 1720 Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) 
Wks. (1753) I. 25 Your tale.. Of patient hopes, and dull 
delay, Love's foppish part. 

2. Resembling or befitting a fop or dandy. 

1699 Evelyn Mem. (1857' II. 366 He was a vain, foppish 
young man. 1734 Fielding Intrig. Chambermaid i. iv, 
Dotingly fond of everything that is fine and foppish. 1732 
Hume Ess. «5- Treat. (1777)!. 137 We must- condemn such 
instances .. as foppish and affected. xZffi Random Recoil, 
Ho. Lords xv. 366 There is nothing. foppish in his dress, 1872 
Baker AYA Tribut.xvXx.'yy} Bowing ina most foppish manner. 

Comb. X863 Miss Braddon Viet. II. xix. 279 

He was. -foppish-looking even in his travelling costume. 

Hence ro'ppishbr adv. ; ro’ppishness. 

x6ix CoTGR.,v 9 fnfA<’..absurditie, follie, foppishnesse. t6si 
Biggs iVlsNu Disp, 1^252 Whatever the schools foppishly 
prattle. 1742 Richard.son IV. 338 That Foppish- 

ness of Dre.ss and Appearance, which distinguishes the Petits- 
maitres. 1876 Saunders Lion in Path xvi, A young man 
foppishly dressed. 1886 J. K. J eroMe Idle Thoughts 153 
A little foppishness in a young man is good, 

tPO’pple, 2'. Obs.rare-^. 

J* Q- Adams Diary 15 Mar.,Wks. II. 9 At one 
table sits Mr. Insipid, foppling and flattering. 

t Foppotee. Obs. rare'-K [arbitrarily f. Fop 
sb. Cf. Foppasty.] A simpleton. 

1663 Cowley Cutter Colnum Si. ii. v. Why does this little 
Foppotee laugh always? 

Fo*ppy, a. rare. [f. Fop sb. + -Y i.} « Foppish. 

1878 Masque Poets 188 And of all fops the foppiest was 
Saturn. 

FopsMp U - Fop sb. + -ship.] The 

personality of a fop or fool ; in quots. a mock title. 

x68or HicicERiwfGiLL Meruf 13, 1 give your fop-ship to 


understand. 1708 Motteux Rabelais y. xiL (1737) 50 'We 
will your Fopship with a Wannion. 

f Po'pster. Obs. [? alteration of Fopper : see 
-STER.] App. a fool, simpleton. 

(HalHwell has ^Popster, a cutpurse’ with reference to 
Dekker; prob. a misreading oi /oyster, Foister ) 

1607 W. ^. Puritan i. iv. Why, do but try the fopster, and 
break it, m him bluntly. ■ 

Foir (f#i, fph faj), prep, and conj. Also 2 fer, 

5 south, vor, Orm. forr. [OE.y^r prep. = OFris., 
0'S. for, Goih.faur ; probably an apocopated form, 
of OTeut. ffora Fore adv. mA prep., arising inde- 
pendently in the various langs, (cf. the origin of 
MHG. and mod. Ger. mr from OHG. ford ) ; it 
may however represent a parallel formation on the 
same stem with some other suffix. Another forma- 
tion on this stem appears in OS. fur, furi, OHG. ; 
fuH {MB/k. mtr, mod.Ger. y^>) prep., for, ON. ? 
fyreir (Da,_/i?r, Sw.j^r) adv.and prep., before, for.; 

The use of for as a conj. has not been found 
earlier than the 1 2 th c. The older lang. supplied 
the place of the conj. by locutions in which for 
prep, governed a neuter demonstrative pronoun 
followed by a relative particle; for don de,for df 
de, etc. (see For-thon, For-thy). The conjunc- 
tional use of for ■= for don de may be explained 
either as an extension of the functions of the prep, 
to govern a noun-sentence, or as an ellipsis. 

In OE. /or and /ore seem to have been used indiscrimi- 
nately as preps. ; in ME. they were gradually differen- 
tiated.] 

A. prep. 

1 1. — Before in various uses. Ohs. (see Fore.) 
1. Of place, a. In front of ; = Before 2 , 2 b. 

Beowul/ 358 (Gr.) He for eaxlum gestod Deniga frean. 
a 1000 Ceedmon's Gen. 2108 (Gr.) For )?ses eagum, be kefassca 
tir set gube forgeaf ! a 1300 Cursor M. 10497 (Gott.) Sco 
sagh but angel for hir stand. 1601 Shaks. A ! Well iv. iv. 

3 For whose throne 'tis needfull. .to kneele, 

b. In the presence or sight of; = Before 3 , 4 . 
Beowulf 1649 (Gr.)}>a wses. .on flet beren Grendles heafod 
. . egeslic for eorlum. c Lamb. Hotn. 113 Moni mon . . 
is erm for worlde and uniseli for gode. 

C. In asseveration ; = Before 5 . (Cf. Gr. irpos.) 
In later use replaced by Fore. 

c 1230 Hall Meid. 25 For gode hit is wlateful blug for te 
b^'ike bron. c 1380 Sir Ferumh. 2564 My prayer ys now 
ido. For gode,. so ys myn al-so. <71420 Chron. Vilod. 
838 5 eysse for God, quod be knyjt, dede he was. 
d. Into the presence of. 

a 1000 Caedmon's Gen. 871 f Gr.) Ne dear nu for® gan for be 
andweardne. <1x300 Cwz'jizz* AT. 23933 (Gdtt.) Leuedi..leae 
me wid be for bi sun. 

I 2. Of time ; = Before 7 , 8 , 9 . For langx long 
ago. (Cf. OB.fyreri) 

a xooo Leg. Fursaeus in Rel. Ant. I. 276 Ic wat bone man 
on Cristejbewjesge-gripen nuforfeowertynegearum. riaoo 
Ormin 3076 Itt wass forr mania dagj uEr ewidded burrh pro- 
phetess. Hnd. 6996 Forrlange. a 1223 Ancr. R. aa Bute gif 
nit beo holiniht vor be feste. a 1300 Cursor M. 10716 (Cott) 
pe propheci Was said for lang of ysaL 

5 . In preference to, above ; = Before i i. 
cxooo Rood 93 (Gr.) He his modor .. for ealle metin 

geweorSode ofer call wifacynn. c ixos Lay. 139 19 Ah for 
alle ure goden deore- .Woden hehde b^ hmhste lage. c 1300 
Beket 721 The statutz of Clarendone ech bischop holds 
scholde ; And nameliche theo for alle other* 14. . Sir Beues 
160 (MS. M.) Sir, blessud be ye for alle men I X486-X304 
Let. in Denton Eng. m x$th Cent. (1888) Note D. 318 It 
is mor ineritory to support, .yowre tenants rathere then a 
stronge man, the pore , .for a gentylman or a gentylmans mao. 
II. Of representation, substitution or exchange, 
4. Representing, as representative of. 

♦The member for — shire ’ now belongs rather to 13 c. 
a xooo Guthlac 171 (Gr.i Sefor ealle spraec feonda mengu, 
a 1223 Leg, Katk. 952 An, for ham alle, Onswerede ant 
seide. 1414 Rolls 0/ Parlt. IV. 22/2 Youre humble and 
trewe lieges that ben come for the Co[mmun]e of youre 
lond. 1382 N. Lickefield tr. Castanheda's Conq. E. Ind. 
V. 14b, Their Xeque. .which was there for the king. 1842 
Macaulay Ess. (1848) II. 187 The members for many coun- 
ties and large towns. 1843 FrasePs Mag. XXVIII. 334 
Walker returned thanks for bis lady. xBgx Law Times 
XCII. 124/2 Lord Palmerston and the Earl of Mayo, both 
Irish Peers, sat for English constituencies. 

b. In elliptical expressions, once for all, ifor 
all. Cf. Ger. ein fiir allemal. 

x 6 xx Shaks. Cymb. 11. iii. zxx Learne now, for all, That I 
[etc.]. 1820 J. S. Knowles Virginius n. ii. Now, once for 
all, farewell I 1881 Bible (Revised) Hebr. vii. 27 For this 
he did once for all [x6xt : once], when he offered up himself. 

6 . In place of, instead of. 

c xooo A gs. Gosp. Matt. ii. 22 He gehyrde b®*^ archelaus 
rixode on iudea-beode for Ssene herodenu a Cursor M. 

9972 (Cott.) Maria . . stondes vs for sceild and targe, Agains all 
ure wiberwyns, <;x4oo Maundev. (Roxb.) vi. 19 He died., 
and his broker regnedfor him. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (I'sSo) 
223 Some, .will saye. . Blacke Vellet, for blacke Veluet. x6xx 
Bible Luke xL 1 1 Will he for a fish giue him a serpent f 1697 
Dkyden Virg. Georg, i. 10 Bacchus and . . Ceres gave us 
Com for Mast, for Water Wine. 174a Young Hi. YA l 14 
’Tis only change of pain. . . Severer for severe. x8oa Mar. 
Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) I. 248 She could not. .write. . 
the count had written all that was wanting for her, x84|g^ 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 208 For the old test . .was substi- 
tuted a new test. 1893 Lake in Law Times XCIX. 468/2 
They will employ somebody to do the business for them. 

6 . Of payment, purchase, sale, etc. In exchemgL 
for\ see Exchange xA ig. 
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a. Introduciog Ae tMng boiigiit or sold, «tc. : 
As the price of, or the penalty on account of. 
Also after verbs, e.g. Pay, q.v. 

f jooo A£^s, GosjU. Matt v, 38 E age for ea^e and toS for 
toS. ctiyS Lamk Horn. 9 Nouber gold ne seoluer ne 
moste gan for be. eiaoo Ormin Bed. J43, I shall hafenn 
forr min swinnc God laen. c 3330 R. Brunne Chron. (1725) 
I. 374 Men gaf fiueten schillynges for a goos or a been. 134* 
MS. Acc. Si. y0kn*s Hmp., Canterb., To Nycholes for the 
hyllet for the schyr and hys cosiis xv s. 2789 Burnpord & 
East Reports 111 , 467 The r^ht of a seller to his goods, 
where he cannot receive payment for them. xZ^^Boohnun 
Oct. 17/2 The Due d’Auniale’agrmt work..fqlr .which'Some 
of us would gladly give all the novels ever written. 

I).' In' requital ■■of. 

c 1000 Ags, Ps. xxxiv. [xxxv]. 14 (Spelman) Aguldon me 
yfelu for godum. 1583 Holiband Campodi P'iorxoj That 
she giue v.s something for our paines, 2677 Plot Oxjordsk. 
251 Being found to yield considerably better than most other 
wheat, VIZ. somtimes twenty for one. 1697 Bryden Virg, 
Georg, IV. 221 Describe we next the Nature of the Bees, 
Bestow'd by Jove for secret Services. 2828 M. O . Lewis 
Jrnl. W. X1834) 2C^ A full punishment for all his mis- 
deeds. 288s Bowen in Lam Rep. 14 Q. Bench Div. 869 
CounseL.whoshould take nothing for their services* 2893 
A. I. Sh AND Life Sir E. B. Hamley I. ii. 22 He was veiy 
soundly thrashed for his pains. 

III. 7. In defence or support of ; in favour of, 

on the side of. Opposed to Often /rif- 

dicatively : see Be v, 23 c. 

£2000 Exod. xiv. 14 And Br’hten fiht for eow. 

C227S Lantjb. Horn. 7 Heo sculen.. hidden for heom. £1380 
Wychf *5*^/. Wks. III. 363 How shulde men fi^te for a 
persone hat f?«i witen not C^tc.]? 2550 CrowleyA/i;^. 204 
Where euerye man is for him selfe, And no maune for all. 
tiOg SuAKS. Much Ado ii. i. 386 My Lord, 1 am for you, 
though it cost mee ten nights watchings. 5676 Hobbes 
Pref. (1686) 9 Homer indeed makeih some Gods for 
the Greeks and some for the Trojans. 2690 Locke n. 
vi. Blinded contenders for monarchy. 1722 Steele 
No. 218 p 3 Take my Word for it she is no Fool. 1743 
Bulkeley & Cummins 6^^ Bed. 8 The Right 
Honourable Persons who will one Bay determine for or 
against lis. 2795 Hist, in Ann. Reg. Zz Fortune declared 
at last for the convention. 2847-9 Helps PHends in C. 
Ser. L (1852) 1 . tjj You argue for it in vain. 2885 Cotton 
in Lam Rep. 30 Ch. Div. 13, 1 do not think that the cases. . 
carry out the proposition for which he has cited them. 

b. In exclamations, indicating the person, etc. 
favoured. 

2664 Butler Hud. 11. ii. 604 Bid ride . . Crying, hey, for 
our town through the burrough. 183s Lytton m. 

L * Hurrah for the knight of St. John * cried the mercenaries ; 

* and hurrah for fair France and bold Germany V 
e. In honour of. Aho Ta name a child for 
(« after) a person (now only U.S.). 

2800 H. Wells Cetnsi, Neville I. 7 Louisa . . had been 
named for the mother of Mr. Hayman. 2820 J. S, Knowles 
Virgimus t. i, Cheer for him, if you are Romans. iBt$ W. 
P. ScARGiLL I. ii. 7 * what is the name to be? 

I think your mother’s was Matilda.’— ‘ Yes, she was named 
for a great worthy, lady Matilda.* 1863 Hawthorne Our 
Old Home (1864) 20 He had named his two children, one for 
Her Majesty and the other for Prince Albert. 

d. quasi-J^. Pors anddgainsts : * pros and cons ’. 
£2825 Jane Austen Perssuts. 11 . 283, 1 was privy to all 
the fors and againsts, I was the friend to whom he confided 
his hopes, Temple Bar Mag. Nov. 424 The fors and 

againsts. .so inextricably mixed. 

IV. Of purpose or destination. 

8 . With a view to ; with the object or purpose 
of: as preparatory to. For company*, see Com- 
pany I b. 

Beowulf (Gr.) ]3u . . for arstafum usic sohtest. £2000 
Ags. Gosp. John xi. 4 Nys beos untrumnys na for dea^Se ac for 
godes wuldre. 1340 Hampole Pr, Consc. 2889 For warnyng 
©f freades hat lyefes. c 2489 Caxton Sonnes of Ayrton xxiv. 
505, 1 byleve that god hat he sente theym to vsforour savynge. 
2523 Ld., Berners Froiss. I. exxx. 159 The Englyshmen 
neuer departed fro their batayls for chasynge of any man. 
<i»2654 Selden Table-T, (Arb.iSa The individual person set 
apart for the service of such a Church. 2729 Be Foe Crusoe 
1. vi, I left the iron crow in the wreck for next day. 2838 Th irl- 
wall Greece HI. xix, 95 [Hej set sail.. for the relief of Epi- 
damnus. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, I. 615 A considerable 
number of prisoners were immediately selected for execution. 
2887 L. Carroll Game of Logic ii. § 6. 50, I have been out 
fora walk. 2892 Lam Times XC. 283/2 An order was made 
, .for the payment of the balance to the plaintifiF. 

b. For the purpose of being or becoming. 

£ 2489 Caxton SomiesqfAymon ix. 210 Berynge in theyr 
handes ilowres and roses for a token, 1697 Bryden Virg. 
Georg. III. 253 Whom to reserve for Husband of the Herd. 

XT. Fortunate Country Maid I. 13 He shall hear 
Reason; or, JVaunds, I’ll go for a Soldier, 2852 Dickens 
Bleak Ho, vii, [He] went for a soldier, and never came back. 
2885 G. Allen Babylon xiv. I’m going to leave my place., 
and go for a pupil-teacher. 

c. Conducive to. 

Royster D, i. i. (Arb.) 22 To keepe the 
Queenes peace is more for his behoofe. 1664 Tillotson 
Wisd. being Relig^gi It is for the general good of humane 
society, c 1720 C. Fiennes Diary (18881 228 The Bishop does 
not care to stay long in this place not being for his health. 
2792 Boswell yohnson Advt., Such remarks as were 
greatly for the advantage of the work. 2843 Fraseps Mar. 
XXVIII. 565 It is all for her good. 

d. For sale : to be sold. For rent (U.S.) = To let, 
2884 Boston (Mass.) yml. 6 Sept. Advt., Baltimore Ware- 
house for Rent. i8li^ Century Mag. Aug. 590/2 The last 
time I saw it, it was for rent. 

0. In order to obtain. Also after verbs likrc.d!jA,, 
sear chi etc., or verbs implying motion, e.g. To go ^ 
send, etc. for : see the verbs. 


So, with mixture of 21 or 6, in (/ 7 tmild not)foranythngt 
for a great deal, for all ike world, ttc. , . 

c 2230 Haii Meid. 9 j?at si3 p&t tu eauer dides te into 
swuch heowdom forworldliche wunne. c x3f>o Havelok 788 
Hauelok was war hat Grim swank sore For his mete, and he 
lay at horn, £1450 Chester jP/. (Shaks. Soc. ; ii Naye, 
Lorde, that will we not indeede Fornothinge treasspassunto 
thee. 16x2 Bible Prov. xxviii. ei For a piece of bread that 
man will transgresse. 2657 W. Rand tr, GassendPs Life 
Peiresci. 25 He would not for any thing hut be present at 
the Solemnity to behold the same. 2697 Bryden P irg. 
Georg. IV. 620 Weary Proteus . . Retir’d for Shelter to his 
wonted Caves. vis& YomQ Loid Fantei. 50 What will »ot 
men attempt for sacred praise? 2806-yJ. BERESFORDAf/iwV^ 
Hum. Life U826) v. xix, After having fee’d very. high >for 
places at Mrs.Siddons’s benefit. 2849 Macaulay /ffsA E?ig. 
II. 84 To bring a suit for this sum in the Court of .Kirig’s 
Bench. 1864 Holme Lee In Silver Age (1866) 403j J would 
not for the world hurt his feelings. %^-^ Mixnch. Exam. 27 
Nov. s/s The drawers . .struck work for an advance of wages. 
1891 Nmeastle Even. Chron, 29 Jan. 3/1 For two pins I’ll 
throw the lamp at you. 

b, Of an amount staked or an object risked> e.g. 
to play for [a certain stake) : see Play v. Also 
in a wager, in asseverations, and in a narrow 
escape for one's life, to try a man for his life, 

aizxs fuliam x6 For mi lif quoS' hire feder h© schal laSm 
bis luue for Jiu schalt beon ibeaten [etc.]. <22553 Udall 
Ro)ister D. i. i. (Arb.) 12, I haue_ yond e.spied hym sadly 
comming, And in loue for twentie pounde, by hys glom- 
myng, 2596 Shaks. 'Pam. Shr. in. i. 49 Now for my life 
the knaue doth court my loue. 2602 — Hatn. in. iv. 24 
Dead for a Ducate, dead. 2836 Southey in Q. Rev. LVII. 
10 Major Beltran . . had a narrow escape for his life. ; 2849 
M-KCAOLKi Hist. Eng. II. 223 Rosewell. .had been tried for 
his life by Jeffreys. 

c, For \onfs) Ufe\ in order to save one’s life ; 
also in hyperbolical use, as if one’s life depended 
on it, with one’s utmost efforts. Also in phrases like 
I cannot do it for the life of me, for my heart, soul, 
etc., where the sense is sometimes ‘ if it were to 
save my life etc., and sometimes ‘ if 1 were to 
give my life *, etc. 

a 1250 Owl (J* Night. T078 He ne mihte for hi.s liye Iseo hat 
man wih hire speke. 2576^ Fleming Panopl. Epist. 52 He 
had never had the audacitie and boldnesse for. his hart, to 
set one foote forward into Syria. 1596 Shaks. Tam. SHr. 

I. ii, 38, T. .could not get him for my heart to do it, 2603 
— Meas. forM.w. 'm. 160, I dare not for my head fill 
my belly. 2712 Addison Sped, No. 85 F i, 1 cannot for 
my Heart leave a Room, before 1 have studied [etc.]. 
1786 Mackenzie Lounger 5^- *97 A great many 
other, things, .which I can’t do for the heart of me. a 1800 
H, K. White in Life ^ Rem, (1825) 276 You can’t for the 
soul of you, learn how to frown. 2823 Byron Giaour 250 
Away, away, for life he rides. 2832 L. E. Landon Romance 

Realiiy (2848) 354 We must row for our lives. 2843 
Blackw. Mag. LIW 74a, I could not resist a smile for the 
life of me. 2848 Dickens Doinbey xix, Walter, for his life, 
would have hardly called her by her name. 2849 Macaulay 
Hist, Eng 1. 131 Charles fled for his life. 2887 Times 15 
Apr. 9/6 Back 1 for your lives 1 

d, . To rm, tic for it*, see It. 

10. Indicating the object to which the activity of 
the faculties or feelings is directed ; frequent after 
vbs., as care, long, search, etc,, sbs., as an eye, genius, 
talent, taste, desire, love, etc., or adjs,, as eager, 
’matchful, etc. (see those words); also in exclama- 
tions expressing expectancy or desire, Mow for, 
Oh for. 

1592 Shaks. Ron. 4* Jul. 11. ii. 159 O for a Falkners voice. 
To lure this Tassell gentle back againe. 260a Marston 
Antonio's Rev. v. i, Wks. 2856 1. 133 O for a fat leg of ewe 
mutton ! 1697 Dryden Georg, iv. 300 Such a Zeal 
they have for flow’ry Sweets. 2709 Steele Tatter No. 3a 
F 5 Novy for Colonel Constant’s Epistle. 1834 Medwin 
Angler in IV ales I. 37 Now for a cigar and Charter.^, 284a 
Macaulay Lays, Virginia 102 Oh for the tents which in old 
time whitened the Sacred Hill ! 

11. Before an usually (Sc. Zf//), indi^- 
eating the object of an action; = ‘in order (to) 
Now arch, ox vulgar, Cf. ¥x. pour, Ger. um zu. 

fox for to in other connexions .see Forto prep, zn^conj. 
a 2275 Cott. Horn. 221 Forte don him understonden. a 2200 
Moral Ode 180 Ne brekej? ne ure drihte hellegate for lesen 
hi of bende. c 2200 Ormin 1006 All h^SBre lac wass swillc & 
swillc, Foir ofjerr |>ing to tacnenn. c 1205 Lav. 23307 Ich 
sem icumen )>e ]>us nseh for nmchelere neode for suggen he 
tiSende. 2297 R. Gi.ouc. (1724) 25 He hi gan to schake ys 
axe, for to smyte anon, 02400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 53 For 
to dense Jie woiinde use jje medicyn of mel reset. 02485 
JDighy Myst iv. 528 What can )>ou saye, Thy-self for till 
excuse? 1535 Coverdale Pror>. xxviii. 20 He..maketh to 
moch haist for to be riche. 1578-1600 Scot. Poems C. 

II. 162 For till obscure thy light. 1688 R. lA.oi.ycE, Arniottry 
II. 86/1 A Billet is a piece of Cleft Wood for to Burn. 2748 
G. Washington yrnl. 8 Apr., Writ. 1889 I, 6 You mu.st ride 
round y« back of y ’ -Mountain for to get below them. 2774 
A. Adams in y. Q, Adams' Fam. Lett. (1876) 41 Having 
only put off its present glory for to rise finally to a more 
happy state, 

p. Hence for to often occurs merely for to before 
an inf, Ohs. in educated use. 

a Z225 Ancr. R. 54 pe eppel paet ich loke on is forbode me 
I toetene, &: nout forto biholden. £2305 St. Smithin 14 in 
£. E. P. (18621 43 Seint swythin • . swipe aung bigan Forto 
seruie ihesu crist. c 2340 Cursor M. 717 (Fairf.) Satanas. . 
pojt pat ioy for-til stynt, 2397 Rolls of Par It. III. 379/2 
It was my menyng and my wenyngifor to. haue do the best 
for his persone and for his estate. 2523 Ld. Berners Froiss. 
1. cxxvi. 152 The kyag of Englande. . wyst nat where for to 
passe the ryucr o.f Some, the which was large and depe. 
2659 D. Inlpr: Sea 328 note, Blustring winds, .make 
the Seas for to,.rage .aiid roar. 2674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 
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84 Birds, Beasts, Pishes, which it was unlawfull for to bring 
in at the foredopr. , 

12. Indicating destination. Zi.¥x. pour, 

a. In order to arrive at; with the purpose 
of going to (a place). Formerly sometimes after 
go, journey, Uavel, etc. Now chiefly after verbs 
denoting the commencement of a journey, a.s to 
depart, start, sail, leave, or the act of directing 
moyeinent, as to steer, make ; also after the pple. 
Also predicatively : see Be 23 b. 
c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon i. 36 She asked whi they 
were departed for the kynges courte. 2595 Shaks. john 
jii. iii. 71 For England Cosen, goe. 2595 Brake Will in 
Wills Doctor's Com, t Camden) 77 Her Majesties fleete nowe 
in service for the west Indyes. 2646 Markham Let. in isik 
Rep, Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 2 [1 am] most certainly 
informed that hee is at Newcastle and intends for France. 
i66o~s Makvell Corn Wks. 1872-5 II. 43 Mr. M abbot is, 
shortly to goe for Ireland. 2704 Addison Wks. 1804 
V. 149 We sailed fi-om hence directly for Genoa. 2706-7 
FArtqvuAE Beaux Strut. 11. i. Wks. (1742) 27 Are you for 
church this morning ? 2719 Be Foe Capt. Singleton xviii, 
We steered directly for the gulf. 2724 — JMem. Cavalier 
(1840) 285 We resolved for Newark. 1763 Wesley yrnl, 
20 Aug. (1827) III. 138 We concluded to try for Larn, though 
we knew nOt the way. 2792 * G. Gambado ’ Ann. Hoj’sem. 
ix. (1809) 106 The curb broke, and he [a horse] ran straight 
on for tiie cliffs. 2820 Keats St. Agnes i, His frosted 
breath, .seem’d taking flight for heaven without a death. 
1838 Thirlwall Greece 11. 296 The Persian army was in 
full march for Athens. 2865 Kingsley (1884) 251 

They rowed away for Crowland. 2879 Church Spenser i. 9 
Spenser was sixteen or seventeen when he left school for the 
University. 1883 Lam Times Rep. XLIX. 332/2 The Clan 
Sinclair, .headed for the Margaret. 2883 Manch. Exam, 

22 Mar. 4/6 Lord Reay left London yesterday for India. 

b. transf of time. 

2885 Truth 2 July 3/1 It was getting on for two before 
supper was served. 

c. Introduciiig the intended recipient, or the 
thing t > which something is intended to belong, 
or in connexion with which it is to be used. 

2411 Rolls ofParli, III. 650/2 Certein Commune of Pa,s- 
ture . . whiche the said Lord . . claymes for hymself and his 
tenantz. 1551 Turner Herbal i. F v b, Byrche. . Is good to 
make . . twygges for baskettes. 1585 T. W ashington tr. 
Nickolafs P oy, i. xxi. 27 Were set up 2 faire pavillions, 
the one for him, .the other for the Ambassador. 1591 Shaks. 
Tmo Gent. ii. i. 131 Val, Madam, they are for you. 2636 
Massinger BashJ. Lover v. i, Your bottles too, that I carry 
For your own tooth ? 1660 Act 12 C7/«r. 11 c. 4 Sched. s,v. 
Boxes, French boxes for Marmelade or Geliy. 2759 John- 
son idler No, 42 F 2 The Idler holds the shield for virtue, 
as well as the glass for folly. 2835-6 T odd Cycl. A nat. I. 
518/1 For this jgroup of animals M. B’Haan has proposed 
the name of Asiphonoidia. 1839 Cath. Sinclair Holiday 
House xii. 281 He bought gowns lor all the maids. 2855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 20 He had. .secured for himself 
a place in history. 1862 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 45 A 
fireproof chamber for the muniments. Ibid. A stone-vaulted 
kitchen, where dinner could be dressed for an army of guests. 
IB. Of appointment, appropriation, or fitness, 
a. hollowing a vb., adj., or noun of quality, de- 
noting appointment, appropriation, fitness, etc. 

£ 2400 Maundev. (1839) ProL 2 Bethe withouten ende, the 
whiche was ordeyned for us. Jb/d. v. 56 A manere of Wode 
. .the whiche is goode for manye dy verse Medicynes. £2450 
Cov. Myst. 318 We xal asay Yf the cros for the be mete. 
2548 Hall Chron., Hen. IV, Introd. 9 Henry duke of Lan- 
castre. ,a prince apt for a kyndom. 2548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. 
Prayer.^ Communion Rubric, The vesture appoyncted for 
that ministracion. 158a N. Lichefield tr. Casianhedds 
Conq. E, Ind. ii. 5 To put himselfe in a readinesse for that 
voiage. 2674 N. Cox Genii. Recreat. in. (1677) 62 Fitter 
for a large Inne than a Lady’s Chamber. lyzz Be Foe 
Plague 11754) 9 Loaded w*th Baggage and fitted out 
for travelling, 2764 Foote Patron n. Wks, 1799 1. 349 
Robinson Crusoe is advertis'd for this evening. 1789 Blake 
Songs Innoc., Echoing Green iii. Many sisters and brothers, 
Like birds in their nest, Are ready for rest. 2815 Jane 
Austen Emma 12849) 32 Very fit for a wife, but not at all 
for a governess. 1838 Thirlwall Greece III. xxii. 247 
Quite sufficient for his purpose. 2840 Ibid. VII. 283 Se- 
leucus, reflecting on Pithon’s fate, augured that which was 
designed for himself. 2840 P. Parley's Ann. 54. What is a 
clock good for? 

b. After adjs. or advs. qualified by too, enough, 
etc., the prep, is often equivalent to the infinitive 
combinations, ‘to admit of’, ‘to require, call for’, 
or the like. 

2803-6 Wordsworth Ode, hit. ImmortalHy, Thoughts 
that do often lie too deep for tears. 2832 Wesim. Rev, XVII. 
82 The passages . . are too frequent for quotation. Mod. The 
subject is quite important enough for separate treatment. 

c. Following a sb., or predicatively : — Ap- 
pointed or adapted for, proper or suitable for. 

( There is) nothing for it but : (there is) no way 
of meeting the case, no course open, but. 

c 1350 Will. Palernez(^4 Clothed in comly closing for any 
kinges sone. 2486 Bk. Si. A Ibans B iij b, That hauke is 
for a Baron. 25183 Holiband Campo di Pior^^, I will rather 
have him. He is for me. 2663PEPYS Diary 27 Apr., He is 
not for my family, he is grown so out of order and not to be 
ruled. 2669 Sturmy MarineVs Mag. v. 64 Sea-Carriages are 
made less, as the Block-maker that makes them hath Rules 
for. ^ 2722 Addison Sped. No. 297 F 6 By no means a match 
for his enemies. 2748 Richardson Clarissa (1821) III. 298, 
I have nothing for it . . but matrimony. 2818 M. G. Lewis 
yrnl. W. Ind. (1834) 250 The sheets, a term for various 
i ropes, 2840 P. Parley's Ann, 55 Do you know it is time 
for school? 2845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 4 The niomen-, 

, tons questions which have interest only for noble minds, 
i 2849 Macaulay /fw/. Eng. 1. 223 Lauderdale . . still con- 
1. tinued to be minister for Scotch affairs. 2850 Carlyle' 
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LaUtr-d. Petmph. i. 37, I fear she is not tong for this world ! 
1874 Dasent Half Life 196 There was nothing for it 
but to grin and bear it. Manch. Exam. 22 Sept. 5/3 

Ttie old law making hanging the inevitable penalty for 
murder. 1886 Hid. 3 Nov. 3/1 The Quarterly for October. 

d. (IltS) /or forson) to do something', be- 
coming or permissible to, the duty or concern of. 

1611 Bibce Prm’. xxxL 4 It is not for kings to drinke wine. 
1819 CoBBETT Eng-. Gram. xvii. § 193 It is for the guilty 
to live in fear. 1885 Bowen in Law Rep. 14 Q. B. Div. 872 
It will be for the Rule Committee to alter the rule if [etc.]. 
14. Of result or effect; used after words like 
muse^ groimd, motive, reason, etc. (See the sbs ) 

16. Designating an amount to be received or paid; 
cf. 6. Also in Cricket scoring ; With the result of 
(so many rims\ at the cost of (so many wickets). 

1776 Trial of Nundocomar 23/2 Bollakey Doss drew a 
draught on Benares . , for a lack of rupees. 1857 Hughes Tom 
Br(nun IX. vtii., The Lord’s men were out by half-past 
twelve o'clock for ninety-eight runs. 1885 V pool Daily Post 
I June 5/4 The University men were all out for 44. 
Stevenson Z?r. Jekyllx. led. ai 8 The signature was good for 
more than that. 1887 A. Birrell Obiter Dicta Ser. ii. 159 
[He] sent the author a bank-bill for 100. Mod. Put my name 
down for two guineas. (Comm) W e have this day drawn on 
you for £ 100. (Cricket) The score stood at 150 for 6 wickets. 

V. Of advantage or disadvantage. 

16. With the purpose or result of benefiting or 
gratifying ; as a service to. 

a 1000 Cynew. Crist (Gollancz) 1423 Ic }>set for worulde ;i;eho- 
lade. c xzo$ Lay. 62 pset he peos someste word segge . . for his 
fader saule. a 1225 A ncr. R. 22 pe uormest viue [Psalmes] uor 
ou sulf & for alle pet ou god doS. 1340 Ayenb. i pin holy 
blod pet pou sseddest ane pe rod uor me and uor raankende. 
1603 Shaks. Macb. ni. i. 65 If’t be so For Banquo’s Lssue 
haue I fil’d my Minde. ^1630 Milton f^a^sion 12 Dangers 
. . Which he for us did freely undergo. 1631 Gouge God's 
Arrows v. Ded. 406 Leave me not to shift for my selfe. 
1674 tr. SchejfePs Lapland ii8 If he sees convenient he 
may set up for himself. 18x6 Byron Parisina iii, They 
only for each other breathe, 

b. ironitally. 

x^6piXma:s Enteriamm.\l.{x%Z’^-'^)x2, I will swinge his 
Jacket for him. 1833 Smeoley H. Coverdale lixi, It would 
have been a mercy if I hadn’t broken some of his bones for 
him 

17. As affecting the interests or condition of (a 
person or thing), whether for good or evil. Chiefly 
after adjs„ sbs. of quality, or advbs. 

In early Eng. the dative was used in this sense without 
prep. Cf. Gr. and Lat. uses. 

1537 Bible (Matthew) Ps. cxviii. fcxix]. 71 It is good for 
me that 1 haue bene in trouble. 1632 J, Lee Short Snrru 
7 Grain, butter, cheese, and such other commodities usefull 
for the life of man. 1883 Daily News 22 Sept. 4/6 This 
. .bode.s ill for the peace of Europe. 1891 Sir A. Wills in 
Law 'Times XCI. 233/2 Things had . . begun to look badly 
for all concerned. 

18. Governing a sb. or pers, pron. followed by 
an infinitive, forming a construction equivalent to 
* that he. etc. may, anight, should'., etc. 

Originally, the prep, had the sen.se 13 or 16, the Inf. being 
either the subject of the sentence or expressive of purpose ; 
but the use was early extended to include cases to which 
this analysis is inapplicable. In the is-xfith c. the L. use of 
theaccus. and inf. was often imitated in Eng. : e.g, ‘ Be- 
hold how j:ood . . it is, brethren to dwell together in unity ’ 
(Ps. cxx.xiii. I, Prayer-bk. ver.sion). 

1508 Fisher 7 Fenit. Ps. xxxii. Wks. (1876) 41 It is better 
for a synner to suflFre trybulacyon. .in this lyfe..than to be 
eternally tourmented in hell. 1348 Hall Chron,, Hen. V, 
(an. 7) 65 b, A tent of purple velvet for the counsailers to 
mete in. 1382 N Lichefield tr. Casianhedds Conq. E. Ind. 
VI. 16 It was verye needefull and necetisarye for him to take 
a Pilot. 1621 Brathwait Nat. Emboss. Ded. (i64t) A ij, It 
is high time for the SatyrLst to pen sorathing which may 
[etc.]. 1697 Drydbh Firg. Georg, iv. 219, I must forsake 
Thi.s Task ; for others afterwards to take. 1777 Watson 
Philip // (1839) 85 The [island] lay at so great a distance 
frorn Europe, as had made it almost impossible for the 
Christians to send assistance to the besieged. 1818 M. G. 
Lewis yrw/. IF, Ind. 11834) 220 For a man who had such 
good blood to part with it so wantonly wa.s a shame. 1843 
Erasers Mag. XXVIII. 713 What a condition for me to 
come to ! X883 Law Times 20 Oct. 408/ 1 The new rules . , 
render it more difficult for a defence to be kept up. 1896 M. 
'Field At tila i, 19 When a girl becomes A woman, it is 
usual for her mother To speak to her of life, 
b, in exclamatory use. 

1757 Foote Author n. Wks. 1799 I. xs6 For this low, 
lou-sy son of a shoemaker, to talk of families. 

VI. Of attributed or assumed character ; ■« as. 

19. In tbe character of, in the light of, as equi- 
valent to ; esp. to introduce the complement after 
verbs of incomplete predication, e.g. to have, hold, 
etc. (see those verbs), where as or as being may 
generally be substituted. To beg (a person) for a 
fool', see Beg v. 5 a. 

Becnvulf Gr.) pact hu for sunu wolde hererinc habban, 

c 1000 jElkric Deut. xxxL 20 And tellap inin wedd for naht, 
c 1200 Ormin 387 patt mann hemm hallt forr gode menn. 
X297 R. Glouc. (1724) 142 pis word was for d.jm yholde. 
1377 Langl. P. pi. B XV 578 knewe pei cryst . . For a 
parfit prophete. c 1400 Lanf rands Cirurg. no per ben but 
.vj. boonys whanne j>at pou rekenest os coronale for oon boon, 
a X533 bo. Berners Hnon l.xxxiv. 265 Know for trouth that 
. .god loiieth fayth. a 1353 Udall Royster D. nr. iii, (Arb.) 
44 He vaunteth him selfe for a man of prowe.sse greate. 
1568 CtRKrxDVi Chron., Hen, F, (an. 2) II, 446 TheEnglishe 
Ambassadours receyving this for aunswere, tooke their leave, 
1644 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 78 Celebrated in France for 
the best in the kingdom, xqxx Addison Sped. No. 169 
f II Ill-nature among ordinary Observers passes for Wit, 


X7X9 De Foe Crusoe ii. xi, You will be hanged for a pirate. 
X725 Watts Logic ii. iii § i We mistake his Blunders for 
Beauties. 1760 Foote Mhior 1, Wks, 1799 I. 239, I wou’d 
engage to elude your penetration, when I am beau’d out for 
the baron. 1813 Byron Giaour yj A grotto,. That holds 
the pirate for a guest. 1818 M. G. Lewis Jrnl. IF. Ind. 
(1834) 40 That distance went for nothing. 1843 Fraser’s 
Mag. XXVIII. 702, I know for a fact that a courier was 
waiting. 1845 M. Pattison Ess, (1889) I. 5 Mere chrono- 
logy .. is often mistaken for history. 1883 Stevenson 
Silverado Sq. (1886) 34 The pines look down upon the rest 
for underwood. 

b. So with an adjective, as in to take for 
granted, to leave for dead, etc. For certain, sure, 
f %viss, see those adjs. 

Also, with mixture of sense 8, as in the formula of the 
Marriage Service (quot. 1549) where the sense is * whether 
she prove better or worse ’, etc. 

c 1460 Fortescue Ahs. 4- Lim. Mon. xl (1885) 136, I holde 
it for vndouted, pat [etc.]. 1349 Bk. Com. Prayer Matri- 
mony, I . . take thee . . to my wedded wife . . for better for 
worse. 1651 Baxter Inf Bapi, 49 In the mean time I take 
it for granted. xfiSi Cotton PFofia. Peak 69 At the bottom 
he was left for dead. 1700 Dryden Pal. ^ Arc. iii. 704 He 
quivered with his feet, and lay for dead. 1732 Berkeley 
A Iciphr, vi. § 30 Admitted for morally certain, 1802 Mar. 
Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) I. 208 L’s friends .. gave the 
man up for lost. 1854 Patmore Angel in Ho. 1. ix, I .. 
blamed the print for old. 

C. What is he, etc. for (a man, etc.) : what is 
(he) considered as (a man), i.e. what sort of a (man, 
etc.) is he ? (Cf. Ger. Was fiir ein Obs. or dial. 

1580 Spenser Shep. Cal. iv. 17 What is he for a Ladde 
you so lament? 1623 Bingham XenopJuyn 136 When the 
Lacedemonians enquired, what Xenophon was for a man, 
he answered, that [etc,]. ^ 1:637 Band tr. Gassendi’s 
Life Peiresc 11. 265 Consider, .how many, and what for 
Epistles he sent to this very City. X708 Brit. Apollo No. 
63. 3/2 What are you for a Lover, a 1737 Cibber Comical 
Lovers i. What is she for a Woman? 1827 Scott Surg. 
Dau. X, ‘ What is that for a Zenobia?’ said Hartley. 

d, (/, etc.) for one : as one, as a unit in an aggre- 
gate. For OTie thing : used parenthetically when one 
out of several reasons, instances, etc., is mentioned. 

1719 De Foe Cmsoe n. ix. Will you go. . ? I will go for 
one. 18.. Keble Lett. Spirit. Counsel (xZ'jo) 176, I could 
say, for one thing, make your account beforehand with this 
trouble coming upon you, xS^ Scribneds Mag. XX. 356/1, 
I for one shall never do sot 

e. for the frst, secofid, etc. time', as a first, 
second, etc., instance. Cf. Fr. pour la premihre fois. 

X730 A. Gordon Maffels Amphiih. 68 TheRomans were 
for the first time forbid such Games. 1788 Gibbon Decl. 4* F 
Ixvi. VI. 431 note. He [Aldus] printed above sixty considerable 
works of Greek literature, almost all for the first time. x8i8 
M. G. Lewis Jrnl. IV. Ind. (1834) 177 There was a shower 
of rain for the first time since my arrival. 1863 Trafford 
World in Ch. III. 233 Is he a man likely to fall in love for 
a second time? X875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2' I. 399 That they 
may converse with Socrates for the last time. 

I. For good (and all) '. see Good. 

VII. Of the cause or reason. 

20. By reason of, under the influence of (a feel- 
ing or subjective condition). 

Beenvnlf 338 iGr.) Wen ic, paet xe for wlenco, nalles for 
wraecsidum ac for hige-prymmum Hro^sar sohton. a 1x23 
O. E. Chron. an, iioi For heoran agenan mycelan un- 
getrywpan. tfxiys Lamb. Horn. 17 He-.jef us seodSan 
ane muchele 5ef for his muchele eadmodnesse. X297 R. 
Glouc. (1724) 58 He by gan hym by penche, And hys 
wrappe toward pe kyng, for drede of pe erl, quenche. c 1380 
Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif x$2 How may pei seie 
for shame pat pei folowen Crist truly? ^1440 Jcu'ob’s Well 
72 Boldere to synne for trust of pe mercy of god. 1580 Sidney 
Arcadia n. xvL 172 Like the poore childe, whose father, 
while he beates him, will make him beleeue it is for loue. 
1723 De Foe Foy. rojind World (1840) 305 Our men raised a 
shout for joy. 1802 Noble Wanderers II. 32 Arsaces, 
panting for rage, had already grasped his poniard. 1827 
Southey Hist. Penins. War II. 776 They had, for pure 
wantonness, set fire to some of the houses. 

b. For fear of that, etc. : see Fear sh. b. 

1847 Marry AT Childr. N. Forests, Take your guns too, 
for fear of accident. 

21. Because of, on account of ; 

a. a person or persons. 

rxooo JElfric Gen. xx. 3 pu scealt sweltan nu APimeleh 
for pam wife pe pu name, c 1203 Lay. 14458 pin hired pe 
hate 5 for me 8c ich aem iuaeid for pe. 13.. A'. Alis. 2318 
A 1 Pierce for him sorwith, y-wis. 138a Wychf-Pjt. xxvi, ii 
Dresse me in a ri^t path for myn eneinys. 1349 Chron, Gr. 
Friars^ Camden 162 Thecause was for them that rose in Essex. 
1603 Shaks. Lear ii, iv. 55 Thou shalt have as many 
dolours for thy daughters. xSip Cobbett Eng. Gram. 
xvii, § 196 When I see many its in a page, I always tremble 
for the writer. 

b. a thing. Also in for cause (see Cause sh. 6 ) 

and after such sbs. as charge, reputation, etc., and 
adjs. as sorry (see those words). Some adjs. for- 
merly construed with this prep, now take others ; 
e. of 

c 1000 iELFKic Exod. xviii. 9 pa wses lethro blipe for eallum 
pam godum pe Drihten dyde Israhela folce. c 1x73 Latftb. 
Horn. 17 pine frond pu luuest for pam goddede pe he pe deS. 
X297 R. Glouc, (1724) 113 Ac for goure coining ich am glad. 
^1380 Wychf Serm. $el, Wks. I. 25 pei shulden not be 
aferd for perillis. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour D u], The 
one is prowde for his scyence. X63X Gouge GocIs A rro7os 
IV. xii, 390 Faith herein will make us thankful! for all 
manner of prosperity., 1704 Addison Italy Wks. 1804 V. 
149 The gulf. .is. .remarkable for tempests. 1802 Mar. 
Edgeworth Moral T*. (18161 1 . 225 A mother respected., 
for, her feminine virtues, *849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, 1 . 308 
: Notorious both for covetousness and for parsimony. 


H In 01£.for with the instrumental case of the 
neuter demonst. pron. formed advb. phrases** 

* therefore’, which, with the addition or ellipsis of 
the relative de became conjunctional phrases =* 

‘ because (For these phrases and their later 
representatives see F'or-thon, For-THY; cf. also 
Foe-why). Similarly, For that appears from 
I3thc. asa conjunctiorr ; and in the i6th c. there 
are a few examples oi for this in the senses 
‘ therefore ’ and ‘ because 

a 1333 Philpot Exam. 4- Writ, (1842) 332 1 f that he demand 
the reason why we do so, I will gladly satisfy his mind. . For 
this [orig. quia\ we know surely those things, as they have 
written, to have come unto us uncorrupt. Ibid. 396 For 
this [orig. xgitur], Florebell, thou hast a high bishop and 
ruler of the church such a one peradventure as thou 
soughtest not after. 

c. Gn account of one’s regard for. So in For 
the sake <?/'(see Sake), used synonymously with for 
in this sense and in senses f and 8. 

a tooo Caedmon's Gen. 2472(Gr.ipa ieforgod willexemund- 
byrdan. tixooo Rood 113 (Gr.) Se pe for dryhtnes naman 
deaSes wolde. .onbyris;an. n: 1200 Moral Ode 2^ Pe him 
solue forget for wiue ne for childe. c 1203 Lay. 13223 Ich 
bad hine for gode don pat child of hade, X393 Langl. F, 
PL C. in. 170 To be maried for mon^’-e mede hath a-sen ted. 
a 14S0 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 981, I leeue pe prolong for 
shortnes. 1697 Dryden Firg. Past. x. 35 Lycoris, .for thy 
Rival tempts the raging Sea. x6gq Ken Evg. Hymn ii, 
Forgive me, Lord, for Thy dear Sou. 

d. In adjurations = for the sake of Also in 
exclamations, chiefly of pain or sorrow. 

a 1000 Boeth. Metr. i. 128 He.. hi for Drihtne baed..paet 
hi [etc.]. <7x203 Lay. 57 Nu bidded Lagamon alcne aeoele 
mon for pene almiten godd. .pet he [etc.], c 1323 Coerde L. 
1782 Mercy, Richard, for Mary maid t 1393 Langl. P. PL 
C. n. 54 Ich fraynede hure faire po, for hym pat hure made. 
c 1460 Toivneley M^t. (Surtees) 210 Alas ! for my master. . 
That yester even . . Before Caiphas was broght. 1393 Shaks. 
Rich. II, V. ii. 75 Heauen for his mercy : what treachery is 
heere? 1609 Bible (Douay) foel i. 15 Crie ye to our Lord : 
A a a, for the day. 1741 Richardson Pamela I. 81 But 
I have not found it so, Alas for me. 1820 Byron Blues ii. 
64 Lady Blueb. Oh fie ! Miss Lil. And for shame ! 1820 

Kf.ats Lamia 271 For pity do not melt ! 1844 Dickens 
Christmas Carol iii. 90 Alas for Tiny Tim. 

t e. For because : see Because A, i, B. i. Obs, 

22. Of an efficient or operative cause : In conse^ 
quence of, by reason of, as the effect of. (Now chiefly 
after comparatives; otherwise usu. replaced by 
from, of, tkroughl) Also in for want of*, see Want. 

c X20S Lay. 27818 pa eorSe gon beouien for pan vnimete 
blase. ? <7 1370 Robt. K. Cicyle 55 Bettur he were. .So to 
do then for hunger dye. CX380 Wvclif Sel. Wks, III. 349 
Scarioth was pe worse for beyng in pis holi cumpanye; 
c 1400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 101 & pou fyndest a man havynge 
pe crampe for a wounde. 1491 Caxton Fitas Pair. (W. de 
W. 1495) I. xl. A a, For the grete hete of the sonne She 
hadde the febres or axes, xsia Act 4^ Hen. Fill, c. 11 For 
defaute of such issue to remaigne to cure Soveraigne Lorde, 
1348 Hall Chron., Hen. IF, (an. i), To die for thirst 
standyng in the river. 1378 Cooper Thesaurus s. v. Fetusias, 
He lacketh teeth for age. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 
ir. i2r For the abundance of milk she [the cow] did give, the 
owner might eate butter. 17x8 Bp. H utchinson Witchcraft 
Ded. (1720) II Her chin and her knees meeting for Age. tq66 
Goldsm. Fic. W. Xxviii, In this very room a debtor of 
his. .died for want. 1850 Lynoh Thco. Trim v. 84 Shall 
we be the brighter spirits for being the duller men ? 1887 
A. Birrell Obiter Dicta Ser, n. 103 They breathed the 
easier for the news. Mod. He is worse for liquor. This 
coat is worse for wear. 

23. Of a preventive cause or obstacle, a. In 
spite of, notwithstanding. Rare exc. in for all, 
any, with a sb. ; also absol.y5?r all that, etc, 

O.E.Chron. an. 1006 Ac for eallum pissum se here ferde swa 
he sylf wolde. <7x320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 113S For al that 
heuer he mighte do, His menesoun might nowt staunche 
tho. <7x386 Chaucer Doctor’s 7 *. 129 This mayde shal be 
myn, for any man. c 1430 Syr Gener. 8038 Loue him she 
wold for ony drede. 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. F, (an. 4) 53 
But for all that he could do, he lost almoste ccc of his fote- 
men. i68x H. More Exp. Dan. iii. 68 This Alexander the 
Great for all his greatness died. *794 Burns Ahra' that i, 
The rank is but the guinea stamp; The man's the gowd 
for a' that. 1820 Keats St, Agnes i, The owl, for all his 
feathers, was a-cold. 1871 Rossetti Poems, Last Confess., 
I was a moody comrade to her then, For all the love I bore 
her. 1873 F. FiKLh Mod. English xv. For slW that, I have 
contrived.. to give some thought to my mOther-tongue. 

b. in conjunctional phrases : jR??* all that, for 
<35//=: notwithstanding (that), although. Now rare 
in literary use. 

1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. clvi. 189 For all that the 
frenene kynge sende to hym to delyuer the same castels, 
yet he refused so to do. 1388 Marprel. Epist, (Arb.) 21, 
I tell you D. Stannop ifor all you are so proude). 1682 
Bunyan Holy War 24 [Conscience], .(for all he wa.s now .so 
debauched), did terrifie. .them sore. 1786 Mackenzie in 
Lounger is o, goTj For all her feelings are so fine. 1841 
L. Hunt Seer (1864) 40, I am not a very bad play-fellow. . 
for all I am so much bigger, a x866 Keble Lett. Spirit. 
CoTtnsel (1870) 185 For all she seemed so calm, she had 
often to bear up against the same kind of feelings. 

C. Indicating the presence or operation of an. 
obstacle or hindrance. (Cf. ON. fyrer, Ger. fiir, 
vori) In negative sentences ; also after if it were 
not, were it not ; occas. — for fear of. t Fo^ io 
for it * if I die for it. But for : see But C. 29. 

Beo-wnlfzs^g (Gr.) Ne meahte horde neah, unbyrnende 
senise hwile deop gedygan for dracan leje, ( xooo ^Elfric 
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€eM. xvio lo |?2et man hit geriman .ne ms^ for jjaire meniu. 
tzm R- Giouc U724) 177 Hii mowe nojt wel Se Vor 
febfesse of her hrode. 1377 Langl. F. PI B. xv. 282 |?at no 
man mi^te hym se for mosse and for leues. a 1430 Ocieruian 
682 That wyf therst not say jiay, For wordes ylk. c 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xii. Md, i shall never doo that, 
for to deye for it. Gref^e A /^Aonsus (1S61) 

231 That you dare Not use your sword for staining of your 
hands. 1691 Ray Creation 213 UnhaWtable for heat, 1744 
Berkeley Let, io T. Prior 19 June Wks. 1871 IV. 298 Last 
night being unable to sleep for the heat. 1751 Affect. Narr. 
Wag'ergz This was like, not seeing the Wood for Trees. 
tZxo Sqotx Leuiy 0/ L, v. 858 Spare not for spoiling of thy 
steed, 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. vi. xliii, At times she 
could not stand for the beating of her heart. 

f d. As a precaution against, or simply, against : 
(to beware) of; (to hinder, keep, prevent) from. 
C1330 R, Bronne Ckron. (1810) 122 Some after mydnyght 
..In snowe for syght scho 5ede out in hir smok. 1377 
Langl. P. PL B. II. 230 Freres..for knowyng of comeres 
coped hym as afrere. a x4oo-'5o Alexander z'&sJpsLt wald 
for hurte or for harme any hathill kepe. 1523 Fitzherb. 
Hush. § 51 Se that they .. holde his heed hye ynoughe 
for drownynge. 1561 Hollybush Horn. AMt^ 40 h, He 
must also beware for taking cold. 1390 Greene Poems 
Wks. (1861) 294 A hat of straw, like a swain, Shelter 
for the sun and rain. 1611 Barrey Pofn. Alley i. ii, Ah, 
how light he treads, For dirting his silk stockings 1 1703 
Moxon Meek.. Exerc. 205 That may hinder the Corner of 
the edge of the Chissei for coming at the Work. 1728 in 
Picton Lfool Munk. Pec. (1S86) II. 88 To prevent.. the 
constitution of It for being entirely subverted. 

VIII. Of correspondence or correlation. 

24. Prefixed to the designation of a number or 
< 5 uantity to which another is stated to correspond 
in some different relation. (Cf. similar use of to.) 

1399 Langl. Rick, Redeles n. 42 For on hat ^e merkyd 5e 
missed ten sehore Of homeliche hertis. 1583 T. Watson 
Ceniurie of Loue xcvii. (Arh.) 133 For eu’ry pleasure that 
in Loue is found, A thousand woes and more therein abound. 
1674 N. Cox GentL Recreai. v, (1686! 6, I will undertake 
to shew any man Twenty other Horses lame , . for one 
H unter . 1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier ( 1 840 ) 25 5 They were 
. .twice our number in the whole ; and their foot three for 
one. 2806-7 J, Bere,sfor0 Miseries Hum. Life (1826J vi. 
xxxvii, It contams. .for one inch of lean four or five of 
stringy fat. 1887 L. Carroll Game of Logic i. § 3. 32 For 
one workable Pair of Premisses . .you will probably find five 
that lead to no Conclusion at all. 

25. Preceded and followed by the same sb. (with- 
out article or defining word), in idiomatic expres- 
sions indicating equality in number or quantity 
between objects compared or contrasted. Bulk 
for huth\ taking an equal bulk of each. Word 
for word', with exact identity of expression, ver- 
batim ; similarly point for point, f Day for day : 
on one day as on every other, hence = ‘ day by day’. 
'f To fight hand for hand'. «=*hand to hand’. 
71? turn (something) end for end : to reverse. 

*3. , K. Alls. 2922 Word for word thus they spake, c 1386 
Chaucer ClerJfs T. 521 Of Grisildis wordes. . He tolde him 
point for point, C1450 Chester PL (E.E.T,S.) 256 Such 
marvayels.,he ne dyd day for day. 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot, II. 1 18 Dongard. .curage had for to fecht hand for 
hand With Constantyne. Shkes. Ant. ^ CL iv. viiu 
22 A Braine that.. can Get gole for gole of youth 169a 
Bentley Boyle Led. iv, 116 Bulk for bulk heavier than 
a Fluid. *739 Johnson Idler No. 69 r 6 May, Sandys and 
Holiday, confined themselves to the toil of rendering line 
for line, a 1769 Regul. Sea-Serv. in Falconer Dkt, Marine 
(17S9) ICk ivb, If a foreign admiral . . salutes them, he shall 
receive gun for gun. 1877 Daily News xo Oct, 6/2 We 
turned the rope end for end. 1881 Jowett Thucyd. I. 168 
The prisoners . .were exchanged man for man- 1885 Manch. 
Exam. IS May 5/3 They will not be slow to return him 
like for like. 

IX. Of reference. 

20 . As regards, with regard or respect to, con- 
cerning. Also in idiomatic expressions: \for 
the general, in general ; \for so far, in so far ; 
t for my mind, to my thinking ; for my, his, etc. 
part (see Pabt) ; for the rest ( = F. reste ; see 
Rest sb.). t What for — ; =‘what with — (see 
What). As for\ see As 33 . 

The parenthetic use, as in for ?w=as for me, for my part 
{—'Ft. fourmoi), is now obsolete. 

*479 J- Paston in Poston Lett. No. 849 III. 267, I have 
myche to pay her in London, what for the funerall costes, 
dettes, and legattes that [etc.]. 1351 T. Wilson Logike 

(1580) 75 He is delivered from the lawe, for so muche as 
pertaineth to his condemnation, but he is not free, for so 
muche as belongeth to the due obedience, whiche he oweth 
unto God. 1590 Marlowe znd Pi. TamburL iv. i, For 
person like to prove a second Mars. 1628 Hobbes Thucyd. 
(1822) 99 This year, .was of all otiier for other diseases most 
free, 1634 W. Wood Ne%o Eng. Prosp, i. iv, The Soyle 
is for the generall a warme kinde of earth. 1658 W. Burton 
Comm, Itin, Antoninus 176 For old Mariiius, I know not 
how to excuse him. 1664-5 Pepys Diary 7 Apr., Sir Philip 
did shew me nakedly the king’s condition for money. 1710 
Berkeley Princ. Hum. Knowl, § 11 1 For the rest, this 
celebrated author holds there is an absolute Space. 1740 
Xmas Entertainnu iii. (1883-4) 21 All the Witches for my 
Mind are young Women. 1763 Elackstone Comm. 1 . 466 
Thus much.. for the privileges and disabilities of infants. 
x8i8 M. G. Lewis yrnl. W. Did. 1 1834) 250 How he mani^ed 
for water I could not learn. 1843 FrasePs Mag. XXVHI. 
570 So much for our housemaid. 185a R. S, Surtees 
Sponge's Sp. I'anr (1893) 361 Get married and trust to 
Providence for the rest. 

b. So far as concerns (a person or thing). Used 
with a limiting or restrictive force (c£ 23 ), Bor 
all or attght I knoav, 1 know nothing to the contrary. 
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{lie may do if) for me, i. e. with no opposition 
from me. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3206 (Cott.) * Fader he said, ‘ be bou 
ful bald. For me .sal it neuer be laid 1578 Tim.me Calvin 
on Gen. x. i. 238 Let them* .for all me, mioy the fruite.. 
of their labours. x6^ Hartlib Legacy 160 This Art, for 
what I can perceive, is no way demonstrable a priori. 1731 
Pope Ep. to Burlington 138 Some are Vellum, and the rest 
as good For all his Lordship knows. 1767 S. Paterson 
Another Trav. I. 321 They shall have it untouched for 
me. 1809 J. Moser Don Qui.xote in Barcelona 11. v, [He] 
shall carry all the limbs he has got to heaven for me. 1837 
Landor Peniam. Wks. 1846 II. 314/2 The banks of the 
Hebrus may be level or rocky, for what I know about 
them. 1890 Besant Demoniac vi, After the first month 
you ought to have come home again, for all the good it has 
done. 1893 Law Times XCIV. 559/2 The consideration 
was left blank, and for all I know it is blank still, 
e. with words signifying privation or want. 

1633 tr. Capnenfs Nissena 75 He wanted for no care nor 
possible assistance. 1791 Cowper Retired Cat 73 With 
hunger pinched, and pinched for room. 1802 Mar. ’EiVCR- 
worm Moral T. (18x61 1 . ix. 71 In.. distress for money. 
1804 J. Marshall Wetskington II. i. 38 The people, .were 
in great distress for provisions, arms, and ammunition. 
1835 Thackeray Rose Ring i. He need want for nothing. 

d. For all the world ; used to emphasize asser- 
tions of likeness. 

(The lit, sense and proper place of this phrase are uncertain.) 

‘S' 1383 Chaucer L. G. IP, 218 For al the world ryght as a 
daysye Ycorouned ys with white leues lyte. 1602 M arston 
Ant. Mel. i. Wks. 1S56 1 . 13 He. .looices For all the world 
like an ore-roasted pigge. 1753 Foote Eng, in Paris 1. 
Wks. 1799 1 . 38 Their water-gruel jaws, sunk in a thicket of 
curls, appear, for all the world, like a lark in a soup-dish 1 

27. In proportion to, considering ; considering 
the nature or capacity of ; considering what he, she, 
or it is, or that he, etc. is so and so. 

[1394 Marlowe Sc Nashe Dido iv. iv, Aeneas, for his 
parentage, deserves As large a kingdom as is Lybia.] 1631 
Weever Auc. B'un. Mon. 536 I'his Lawier was a very 
honest man for those time-s. 1697 Dryden Vhg. Georg, iii. 
782 His Bulk too Weighty for his Thighs is grown. 1754 
Richardson Grandison 1 . ii. 6 A man of an excellent 
character for a Lawyer. 1787 Gambado’s Acad. Horse- 
men (1809) 29 Should your horse prove, what is properly 
termed too many for you. i86x Miss Yonge Stokesley 
Secret ii. 11862! 42 As poor a man for an esquire as her father 
was for a surgeon. 18S6 Manch. Exam. 15 Mar. 5/4 Tiie 
weather.. phenomenally severe for the season. 

X, Of duration and extension, 

28. a. Marking actual duration. During, through- 
out. Phr.ybr long, for a or the time. 

<ri4So Coz'. Myst. 129 Who seyth cure ladyes sawtere 
dayly for a ^er thus. 1306 Guylforde Piigr (Camden' 39 
We..restyd vs for that nyght. 1564-78 Bulleyn Dial, 
agst. Pest.iiSZS) 10 His stewarde. .applied the poore menne 
with the purse with muche deuotion for the tyme. 1602 
Shaks. Ham. ui. i. gt How does your Honor for this many 
a day? 1626 T. Ailesbury Passion-sermon 13 The Jewes 
for long were., the favourites of heaven. X711 Addison 
Spect. No. 86 r 2 , 1 have seen an Eye curse for naif an Hour 
together, a 1792 Bp. Horne (1799) III. 68 Reflect for 
a moment, on these two pictures of virtue and vice. 1843 
FrasePs Mag. XXVIII. 334 The Brigand's Bride ran for 
many nights. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 166 The two 
great parties., had for a moment concurred. 1872 Liddon 
Elem. Reiig. i. 34 Would he even be interested for long in a 
philosophy which he believed to be only relatively true? 
1883 Law Rep. 15 Q. Bench Div. 316 The catch, .was worn 
away, and probably had been so for months. 

b. Marking intended duration, t.g.for life ; also 
in the phrases, for the or f this present, for a 
while. For ay, ever : see Ax 3 a, Eveb 5 b. 

1348 Hall Chron., Hen. P (an, 4) 55 A peace was con- 
cluded. .for a certain space. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. 
Gtasse 8 Have you then for this present, your whole desire ? 
1632 J. Lee Snort Surv. 53 For the present I let passe. 
1636 N. Riding Rec. IV. 52 He shall enter bond for his 
good abeareing for a year. 1642 Protests Lords I. 11 
Whether we shall adjourn for six months. 1692 E. Walker 
tr. Epictetus' Mor. (1737) What bounteous God did for 
awhile afford. 1706 Acc. Sac. Propag. Gosp. 33 The Society 
. .ordered fifty Pounds per annum to be ascertained to him 
for I'hree Years. 1719 De 'b ' or Crusoe i. viii, I resolved to 
sit down for all night, 1730 Johnson RajnblerlAo. 59 ? 6 
He is always provided with a curacy for life. 1764 Sterne 
in Traill Life 87 About Christmas l..fix my head-quarters 
at London for the winter. 1847-9 Helps Friends in C. 
Ser. 1. (1851' I. loi If there were Peers for life.. it would., 
meet most of j^our objections. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
II. 136 Four thousand pounds a year for two lives. 1870 
Miss Bridgman R. Lynne II, v, 117 , 1 shaVt get up for 
another hour. 1885 Law Rep. 14 Q. Bench Div. 892 The 
driver. . was practically placed at the disposal of the defend- 
ants for the day. 

29. For once, for the nonce see Once, NoRCE. 

30. Marking an amount of extension, esp, in 
space, lineal or superficial : Over, over the space 
of, to the extent of, through. 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 36 The River of Trent in the 
moneth of June flowed not for the space of a mile. 1605 
Shaks. Lear ii. iv. 304 For many Miles about There’s 
scarce a Bush. x8i8 M. G. Lewis Jml. IV. Ind. ^834) 159 
After travelling for five and twenty miles. 1863 Kingsley 
Water Bab. 9 Not only did he own all the land about for 
miles. 1885 Manch, Exam. 28 Sept. 5/3 When a. .man has 
walked briskly even for a mile. 

fXI. 3 i. Misused for F rom. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 13554 (Trin.) Anoon he had his si^t For 
henne was he no more led. c 1440 Partonope 2260 Somo- 
goure swerde for the arson reft. CX440 York Myst. xxx. 
222 He bese hurled for J>e highnes he haunted. 1540 Act 
32 Hen. VI/I, c. 42 § x. All personnes of the said company 
. .shalbe exempt for bearing of aimure. 
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B. confi 

\ f 1. Introducing the cause of a fact, the statement 
of which precedes or follows : Because. Cf. A. 
21 b. Obs. exc. arch. 

a 1200 tr. Alenin's Piri. ^ V. 115 in Anglia XL 376 We 
sculen fleon ha unSeawes, na ha maenn sylfe , for heo synd 

f odes gesceafte, .CX205 Lay. 148 Eneara he. .biheyte. .alhis 
rihliche loud for he nefde nenne sune. 1340 Hampole Ft. 
Come. 6807 pu.s for hai did ay ogaynsGoddes lawe, Vermyn 
and wode bestes sal ham ay gnawe. c 1433 Torr. Portugal 
*333 For.sirTorent thefend did fall, Gretlordys honoured hym 
all. X450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 11 And for god made all 
thinges in syx dayes. .therfore, etc. 1600 Fairfax Tasso n. 
xix, Nor for he sweld with ire was she affraid. 1604 Shaks. 
Oih. HI, iv. 161 They are. . iealious for they’re iealious. 1691 
Dryden K. A rthur i. ii. Wks. 1884 V 1 1 1 , 148 Why comes not 
he?. .B'or he's a puling sprite. 1790 ANNASEWAED.Vi3M«.xiix, 
In balance true Weigh it, but .smile at the objections vain Of 
sickly Spirit.s, hating for they do, 1872 Tennyson Gareth 
^ Lyneite 386 And, for himself was of the greater state, .he 
trusted his liege-lord Would yield him this large honour all 
the more. 

2. Introducing the ground or reason for some- 
thing previously said ; Seeing that, since. Cf- Gr. 
70 /), L. nam or enim, Fr. rizr, Ger. denn. 

<;xx5o Serm. in Kluge Ags. Lesebnch 71 Hwu sceal }»is® 
gewurSen, for ic necann naht of weres geinane. XIS4 O. E. 
Chron. an. 1135 On hi® kinges time wes al unfriS. .for agenes 
him risen sone jja rice men, c tzoo Obmin 119 And te35 wasrenn 
..Rihhtwise menn..Forr e53)?err here 5ede. .Rihht affter 
Godess lare, ? a 1400 Marie A rih. 219 Ffore he was demyde 
he doughtyeste hat duellyde in erthe. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. ccxliv. (1482) 298 Nowe is good tyme For al Englond 
praith for vs. 1539 w. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 25 For 
xij. tymes 30. maketh 360. a 1613 Overbury A Wife (1638) 
202 A churchman she dare not venture upon ; for she hath 
heard widowes complain of dilapidations. 1664 Tillotson 
Wisd. being Reiig. 59 Just such is he who for fear of any 
thing in this world ventures to grieve God ; for in so doing 
he runs away from men and falls into the hands of the living 
God. X766 G0LDSM. Pic. IF.iii, Near a fortnight had passed 
before [etc.] . . for premature consolation is but the remem- 
brancer of sorrow. 1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 806 
This oil or resinous-like body contams phosphorus ; for, . we 
find phosphoric acid in the residue. 1883 Manch. Guard. 
22 Oct. 5/3 Tills is no party questionj for it touches us not 
as Liberals or Conservative.s, but a.s citizens, 
b. Introducing a detailed proof, 

1570 Billingsley Euclid i. xi, For forasmuch as DC is 
equal to CE, and [etc.] therefore [etc.]. 1812-16 J. Smith 
Panorama Sc. ^ Art I. 588 For, let there be three bodies 
at H, O, and D; if [etc.]. 1840 Lardner Geom. 106 For 
from the point B draw B D perpendicular to [etc.]. 

3. == Whether in an obj. sentence. Obs. rare, 
c 1230 Gen. ^ Ex. 2651 We .sulen nu witen for it dede ^is 
■witterlike, or in child-hede. c 1394 P. PL Crede 350 Woldest 
J?ou me tellen For J?ei ben..syker on to trosten, y wolde 
quyten )?e )>i mede. 

1 4. In order that. Cf. A. 8. Ohs, 
c 1305 Si. Katherine 171 in E. E. P. (1862'! 94 Noman 
ne jaf hire mete ne drinke : for heo scholde for hunger 
deye, C1380 Sir Peru mb. 907 pay . . byndej> J>er-wiJ? is 
e^ene about ; for he ne schold no3t sene, c 1450 St. Cutkbert 
(Burtees) 4753 For pair trauail sulde no^t be waste. 2393 
Shaks. 3 Hen, PI, 111, i. 9 Ami for the time shall not seeme 
tedious lie tell thee what [etc,], 
f 5. For and'. = ‘ and moreover Obs. 
a 1529 Skelton Agst. Garnesche 22 85^ Gawen, Syr 
Cayus, for and Syr Olyuere. 1605 Shaks. //«;«. v. i. 103 
A Pickhaxe and a Spade, a Spade for and a shrowding- 
Sheete. 1617 Middleton FairQuarrelv. i. Wks. iDyce) HI. 
544 Chough [sings] A hippocrene, a tweak, for and a fucus. 

For-, pref,^ Also i ffeer-, 3 Orm. four-, 3-4 
south, vor-, ver-, 4 fur-, 6-7 fore-. [OE. for-, 
fier- = OFris. for-, far-, OS. for-, far- (Du. 
ver-), OHG. far-, fir-, fer- (MHCJ. and mod. 
G. ver-), ON. for- (Sw. for-, Da. for-) ; the 
O'^.fyrer- (see Fore- pi'ef.) though formally dis- 
tinct, often corresponds in use with this prefix. 
The OE. form (like the other forms quoted) seems 
to represent (with obscured vowel due to absence of 
stress) the three OTeut. prefixes ^fer-, fra-, fur- 
(Goth. fair-, fra-, fatir-), which correspond form- 
ally to Gr. TTC/M-j TTpo-, mpa-, re|:)resenting various 
ablaut-grades of the Aryan root *pr- : see For and 
Fore. B\inctionaUy, the three prefixes do not seem 
to be clearly distinguished even in Gothic ; but in 
most cases when a vb. with OE. for- or Ger. ver- 
has a Goth, equivalent, the prefix appears ns fra-, 
which seems to have been orig. its stressed form : 
cf. the two OE. forms fra- cod and f orat'd (see B^OR- 
C013TH), which are believed to be accentual vari- 
ants of the representative of pre-Teut. *prognto-, 
despicable. 

From the predominant meaning of the root, it may be in- 
ferred that the primary notion expressed by the prefix is 
that of ‘forward, forth’. The various uses in the Teut. 
langs. may be plau.sibly explained as originating from this, 
though the exact process of their development is in many 
points uncertain : see Grimm’s Deutsches Wb. s.v._ ver-. 
The vbs. formed with this prefix often correspond in signifi- 
cation to Gr. vbs. formed with one or other of the cognate 
prefixes Tt-pt-, irpo-, Trapa-, and to Lat. vbs. with per- orpro-.] 
A prefix used to form verbs and adjs., primarily 
occurring in OE. words of Com. Teut. or WGer. 
origin, but employed in the formation of new words 
down to the beginning of the mod.Eng. period; 
it is now entirely obsolete. Its various functions 
are enumerated below. The words here explained 
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and illnstraled are all obsolete ; tbe surviving words 
.formed with the prefix, and those obsolete ones 
which require extended treatment, are given as 
main words in their alphabetical place. 

I. Forming verbs. 

1. Prefixed to verbs, giving the additional sense of 
*away’, * off’, as in Foecast ; forshake, to shake 
off ; forshoot, to cast off, reject ; forfehrow, to 
throw off. 

a 1300 E. E. Psulier cviii. [cix.] 23 *For-schaken [ Vulg. ex- 
atsstis} a!s gressop. a 1300 Cursor M. 13663 Cott.) Quen 
lesas wist him J?us *for-scotten. Ay en^. 86 Zuo 

he tie may hit ^uorf?rawe to his wylie [mistranslation of si 
qtte line sett peult pasjetter dehors a sa voulente}, 

2. With the sense of prohibition, exclusion, or 
warding off, as in Foebid ; formn, to bar by run- 
ning ; forsay, to renounce, exclude by command. 
Also with the sense of concealing from view: for- 
cover, Foeweap. 

In this use the sense closely approaches that of For- 2 , 
Fore-; cf. For(e)fend, For(e 1 shieijd. 

1382 Wyclif Gen. xxvii. 16 She *forcoueride the nakid of 
the nak. ciaog Lay. 12861 Costantin. .bad ]?a waei-wkere 
*for-aernen |?a wateres. 1579 Spenser She/k. Cal May 82 
Sike worldly soveuance he.. must *for-say. Ihid, July 79 
Shepherds been foresayd From places of delight. 

3. With the notion of passing by, abstaining from, 
or neglecting, as in Fobbeab, Forgo, Fobhowe; 
forheed, to disregard. Also with the sense of 
missing or forfeiting something through what is 
expressed by the simple vb. : forgrenae, to forfeit 
by displeasing (God) ; forslip, to let slip j forslug, 
to neglect through sluggishness. 

CI20O 'rrin. Coil Horn. 35 He com. .to giuende }?e mihtes 
e adam *for-gremede us alle. c 1273 Lay. 2579 Wimmen 
e *forhedde. c 1315 Shoreham ii Hy . .That cristneth twyes 
enne, Other. . For-hedeth Wanne childe ari^t cristnynge heth. 
1610 lAou^mvi Camden's Brit. ii. 115(127) He shifted off 
and dallied with them still, untill they had "forslipt the oppor* 
tunitie of pursuing him. e X3i;s Shoreham 114 Wanne man 
leteth adrylle That he god ^elde schel, And *for-sluggyth 
[printed slag^yth] by wylie That scholde men to stel. 
C1386 Chaucer Pars. T, P611 Accidie forsluggeth, and 
destroyeth alie goodes temporeles by reccheleesnesse. 

4. With the sense of < wrongly ‘ mis- as for- 
raught, perverted ; forworship, to worship 
wrongly. 

4X200 Ormin 14540 All mankinn..Wass..all *forrraht 
xaen Godd. c 1380 Autecrisi in Todd 3 Treat. Wyciif 141 
pei seyn we *forwirship. 

6. Implying destructive, painful, or prejudicial 
effect, as in Fordeem, Fordo; forgab, to de- 
fame, publish the misdeeds of ; forglut, to waste 
in gluttony, devour ; forhang, -head, to put to 
death by hanging, by beheading ; forpierce, for- 
prick ; forsoald, to scald, scorch ; forsesthe, to 
scald ; forsench, to submerge, drown ; forsink, 
to be submerged ; forswithe, to torture or destroy 
by burning; forwall, to torture with boiling. 
Also in pa. pples. ; forfaded; forfrorn, frozen 
up, stuck fast in the ice ; forroasted, tortured by 
roasting ; forstived, stifled, choked ; forswarted, 
blackened ; fortossed ; forwithered, withered or 
dried up. 

14x3 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) iv. xxvili. 73 Sone as the 
heye js drye the floure is *forfaded. 1481 Caxton Reynard 
xxxiu. lArb.) 95 She . . wente in to the yse wherein she was 
*forfrom. c 1394 P. Pi. Crede 631 Whoso ’’‘■forgabbed a frere 
yfounden at he stues. .Hym wereas god greuenagreitlorde 
of rentes. 1393 Langl. P. PL C. xii. 66 These wrecches. . 
in glotonye * F or-glotten here goodes. c 1300 Havel ok 2724 
Ich shall slo l?e, and hire *for-henge heye. 13. , K. A Us. 
X366 He that the treson dude, Was*forhedid in that steode. 
xe^vxPilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) iv, xx. 68 Seetb how he is. . 
al ^forpercid sore. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7490 pre stedes he 
slou vnder him . . *^Vorpriked and uor arnd abonte. 1413 
Pilgr. Sowk m.vni. 55 So moche haue they woun- 
dyd and forprycked other folk about them, that [etc.]. 
c 1440 yacoas Well 10 He was al *for’rostyd, fryed & 
scaldyd. a 1225 yuliana 70 [The pitch] leop wallinde hat 
up. .ant ^ for .scalded e of ham seoluen fifti ant tene. a 1223 
Ancr. i?.246 pu hauest forschalded h® drake heaued mid 
wallinde watere. a 1450 tr. Higden (Harl. MS.) VI 1 . 528 
Lijtnyng forscalded [L. ustulavif] cornes. <*1225 Ancr, 
R. 312 Lete we teares, leste ure owune teares *uorseo 3 en us 
in helle ! 1 1313 Shoreh.am 165 For death scholde his 

meystryes kethe, and foixsopil and for-sethe In deathes 
bende. a 1223 juliana 60 His [Adam's] team . . sune^ede 
swa swiSe \>zt tii hit *forsenchtest al in noes flode. c 1230 
Gen. ^ Ex. 1x14 So ^for-sanc and brente Sat steden. 1563 
Sackville Induct. Mirr. Mag. xx, Here in sorroweart for- 
sonke so depe. 13., Cast. Love ijsg in Mbior Poems fr. 
Vernon MS, (1892) App. xxxviii. 405, I am *for-styfyd 
among, Thi synne stynketh on me so strong ! c 1303 
Pilate 227 in E. E. P. (1862) 117 And ise^ his bodie 
al ■*forswarted. 4:1223 Ancr. R. 306 Ure inwit, uor- 
kuliinde [v. r. *forswiSande] hire suluen mxd fure of 
sunne. c 1230 Gen. ^ Ex. 1140 E>o meidenes harden quilum 
seien, Hat fier sulde al Sis werlde forsweSen. X57X Golding 
Calvin on Ps. xxii. 2. 78 We shall be in deede *foretossed, 
howbeit our faith shall alwayes scape shipwrecke. a 1240 
Sawles Wards in Cott. Horn. 251 pat pich ham *forwalleS 
aSet ha beon for mealte. 1363 Sackville Induct. Mirr. 
Mag. xii, Her body small, *forwithered, and forespent. 

b. With the sense of * asunder, in pieces’, as in 
Foebuest, Forgnaw; forcleave ; forhale, 
to distract ; forrend. Also in pa. pples. ; forbrit- 


tened, broken in pieces; forcrazed, fallen to 
pieces; forfrushed, shattered to pieces; for- 
pinebed, forscattered, fortatfcered, fortorn. 

? a 1400 Morte A rtk. 2273 Braynes - . With brandez for- 
brittenede one brede in }>e laundez. c 1290 .S’. Eng. Leg. I. 
231/418 He *for-elef is foule bouk in pre partyes at pe laste. 
c 1380 Sir Ferumh. 343 Atweyne i wol forckue pyn bed. 
c 1320 Settyn Sag. <W.) 724 Chaumbers, and. .hegghe balk, 

Of old werk, *for»crased aik. 4 1330 R. Brunne Wace 

(Rolls) 1180 Of grete roches pey fulle al doun, & al *fur- 
frusched bak & croun. 4 1477 Caxton yason 58 b, Our ship 
is alle to broken and forfrusshid- 1568 C. Watson Polyo. 

63 The whole navie was in greats perill, and many of them 
sore forfrushed. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Sept. 243 Nought 
easeth the care, that doth me *forhaik. 1614 Davies 
Eclogue, Willie ^ Werttock 26 Who whilom no 

cncheson could fore-haile. c X323 Poej^n Times Edw. JI 303 
in Pol, Songs (Camden) 337 Hit shal be so *for-pinched, 
to-toilled, and to-twihi. 4x440 yacoPs Well 118 panne 
schal pat souie. .ben all *for-rent wyth helk-ratchys. 1496 
Dives Panp. (W. de W.) v. viii. 206/1 Woo be to the 
shepherdes that . . forrende the flocke of my lesue. 1430 
Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. ix, K'hat like to shepe were *for- 
skatered wide, c 1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 239, I am 
leverd a lap is lyke to no kde, *For-tatyrd and tome. 
1496 Dives tf Paup. (W. de W.) vi. xv. 258/2 U'hat blyssful 
bodye. .was for-rent and *for tourne. 

c. Prefixed to sbs., forming vbs, used only in 
pa. pple. with the sense ‘ overpowered or troubled 
t>y’ (what is expressed by the sb.), as forstormed, 
tem pest- tossed ; forwintered, reduced to stiaits 
by winter. 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 160 The schip which.. is *forstormed 
and forblowe. 1481 Caxton Reynard iii. (Arb.) 6 In tlie 
harde froste he had ben sore *forwynterd. 

6. Expressing the notion of something done in i 
excess or so as to overwhelm or overpower ; in pa. 
pples. : forbeft, baffied ; forbolned, puffed up ; 
forchafed, overheated; forfastened ; forflitten, 
scolded above measure ; forfried, too much fried ; 
forfrighted, greatly terrified ; forglopned, over- 
whelmed with astonishment; forladen, -lode, 
overloaded, overpowered; forpained ; forpam- 
pered, pampered to excess; forswollen; for- 
swong, harassed; fortaxed, overburdened with 
taxation ; fortired, e.xcessively wearied. 

X37S Barbour Bruce xvii. 793 Voundit, and wery, and 
*forbeft. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle in. ii. 50 A grete bely ful of 
wynd ^forbolned and forblowen. ^ 1523 Ld, Berners Frolss. 

I. ccxxvi, Ther came to them Sir Olyuer of Clysson, *for- 
chafed {^printed forchased, F. eschauffi\ and enflamed. 
X488 Caxton Ckast, Goddes Chyldem 32 We ben *forfestned 
wyth a dart of his ferdnes. x<^3 PkUoius ci, I haue bene 
threatnit and *forflittin, Sa oft that I am with it bittin. 
c 1440 Psalmi Penit. 36 My bonus beth drie and forsoke, 
As scrachenis that beth *forfryed. 4x230 Gen. ^ Ex. 3519 
Dis *for-fri:?£ed folc fi^eren stod. 4x200 Ormin 670 'i'o 
beldenn and to frofrenn pe, jiff he pe sep *forrgloppnedd. 
4x300 Cursor M. 19634 (Edin.) Saul him quoke sua was he 
raff, forglopnid in his mode als mad. xs 6 s Golding Ovid's 
Met. II. ii593) 28 Winter .. *Forladen with the isykles that 
dangled up and downe. Ibid. iii. (1593) 75 As one foiiode 
with wine. 13.. E. E. Ailii. P. A. 246 Pensyf, payred, 

1 am *for-payned. 4x440 yacoh's Well 10 A\\ii.s, pat euere 
J was baptysed..to be pus forpeyned ! 41374 Chaucer 

Boeth. n. metr, v. 36 (Camb. MS.) They ne weere nat *for- 
pampred with owtrage. 1393 Golding Ovids Meiam. 1. 15 
The serpent Python so *forswolne. a 1400 Leg. Rood (1871) 
194 When pow were so *for-swong. Among the iues pey did 
be hong. 4x460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 98 We ar so 
hamyd, * For-taxed, and ramyd. a 1400-50 Alexander 1009 
All ^ 3eres of owr youth bene 5are syne passyd, And we 
for-traveld & *for- tyred. 1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. xxx, For- 
tirit of tho5t and wo begone. 1598 E. Gilpin Skial. 
(1878) 12 Perhaps fore-tyrde he gets him to a play. 

b. Prefixed to intransitive verbs, forming com- 
pounds chiefly intr, with sense * to weary or exhaust 
(oneself) by* doing what the vb. denotes, as in 
Forwalk, Forwandeb, For weep. Also in pa. 
pples. and ppl. adjs. : forcried, fordreamed, for- 
fast(ed, exhausted with fasting ; forlaboiired ; 
forlapped, sated with lapping or drinking ; for- 
plaint, wearied with complaining ; forraked, 
overdone with walking ; formn {forarned) ; for- 
sung (-songen) ; forsvsnmk, exhausted with 
labour; fortoiled; forwake, -waked, wearied 
with waking or watching; forwallowed, wearied 
with tossing about ; forwatched. 

a z6oo FreHs 0/ Berwyk in Maitland Poems (1786) 
I. 73 For-knokit and *for-cryit, About he went, onto the 
tother syd. taz^cM Marie Arth. 3393 Than wakkenyde 
I i«wys, alle wery *for-dremyde. a 1300 Cursor M. 12940 
(Cott.) pe warlau. .sagh him hungri and *for-fast, 4 1450 
Mirr. Saluacioun 1535 [1888) 51 He hoped crist was for- 
fastid. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 393 b/2 A grete tempeste 
. .in which they were . . sore *%r-laboured. c X510 More 
Picus Wks. ix/2 Forlabored in th« waie of sinne. 4 1307 
Pol. (Camden) 238 When he is al *for-laped. X423 

Jas. I Kingis Q. Ixxiii, For lak of myght and mynd, 
For-wepit and *for-pleynit pitously. c 1440 Towneley 
Myst. (E. E. T. S.) 124, I am wery *for-rakyd and run 
in the myre. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7490 pre stedes . . 
Vorpriked & *uor arnd aboute. 41470 Henry Wallace 
X. 704 Feill Scottis hors was . . Forrown that day. 1366 
Chaucer Rom. Rose 664 Chalaundres fele saw I there, 
That wery, nigh *forsongen were. -2x230 Prov. AEl/red 
in O. E. Misc,, If heo ofte a swote *for swunke J[a 1275 
for-swu[n]ken] were. 1389 Mar Marline 5 Sith swaines 
forswonke, and so forswat, moght, sayen what them list. 
1567 Drant Horace's Epist. n. ih Hij, Snorting like a 
very hogge the ''^foretoylme did groyne, a 13x0 in Wright’s 


Lyric P. vi. 28 Ycham for wowyng al ^for-wake. 41386 
Chaucer Man of Law's T, 498 *For- waked in here orisoun, 
Slepeth Constaunce. 41460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 
104 So forwakyd is none in thy shy re. 1827 Tennant 
Papistry Storm'd 163 U po’ the death* bed o’ the floor, For- 
wakit and for-drunken. 1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. xi, For- 
wakit and *for-walowit. .Wery, forlyin, I iestnyt sodaynlye. 
azsiii'^ Liber Niger vsxT^t^Househ. Ord. Edw //(187616 s 
If any Squier for the^ body be . . *forewatchid he shall haue 
sike liuerey with Knightes. 1337 Tott ell's Misc. (Arb.) 1;^ 
His eyes were red and all forewatched. 

7. With the sense ‘all over*, ‘through and 
through*; prefixed to transitive vbs. as in For- 
BRUISE, or rendering intrans. vbs. transitive, as in 
Forgeow. So forcratch, to scratch all over ; for- 
diu, to fill with noise, resound through ; foraeek, 
to search thoroughly ; forspread, to overspread ; 
also fordewed pa. pple., soaked with dew. 

1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 323 Nor she hadde no-thing 
slowe he For to *forcracchen al hir face. 1430 Lydg. Chron. 
Troy 1. vi, All *fordewed were her wedes Make. _ xsox 
Douglas PaL Hon. Prol. iii, Quhais schill noitis *fordinne_d 
all the sky is. X363 Sackville Induct. Mirr. Mag. Ixxix, 
Foredinmng the aver with his horrible yel. « 1300 E. E, 
Psalter XXXV. ii *For-sprede J?! merci thorgh t>e land. 

8. I’refixed to transitive vbs. with intensive force, 
or, in many cases, without perceptibly modifying 
the sense, as in Ford read ; forme, to me, regret. 
Also in pa. pples., forbroiden, wrought with em- 
broidery; forchanged, for crooked; fordreved, 
perturbed; forpossed (/4Jrjr4= push), pushed vio- 
lently, tossed about ; forslieiid, severely injured ; 
forwrithen, wreathed in many coils ; forwTin.ked, 
made tortuous. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 28016 (Cott.) Biletts '’^for-broiden. 4 x460 
Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 224 Alas .. Alle *fbr-changid is 
thy chere. c 1303 Edmund Conf. 336 in E. E. P. (1862) 80 
pe bond was ek *forcroked, 41200 Ormin 2194 ure 
Iaffdi3 Mar^e wass Forr.ahamedd & *forrdrefedd. 1430 
Lydg. Chron. 'Troy iii. xxiv, Their tentes- .'*‘Forpossid were. 

4 1430 Compleynt 530 in Lydg. Temple Glasii8^z) App. i. 66 
Thus forpossid be-twene tweye . . Now I cbeuere, & now I 
swete. 4x423 Wyntoun Cron. V11.329S The Kyng offNorway 
..And hys men *fer revyd save That evyre thai arrywyd 
thare. 4 1475 RaufCoilgear 540 Bot gif I fand the, forrow 
now to keip my cunnand. c 1475 Partenay 3306 The monkes 
all betrapped and ’’‘forshend, '1 hat neuer on souie scaped out- 
wardly. 1401 Pol, Poems (Rolls) II. 45 A 1 *for-wTithen 
serpent, thi wyles ben aspied. 14. . Lydg. Temple Glas. 
84 pe hous, That was *for-wrynkked bi craft of Dedalus. 

9. Forming factitive vbs. from adjs. or sbs. of 
quality, or prefixed to factitive vbs. so derived : 
forbliss, to make happy ; fordeave, to deafen ; 
forlength, to prolong ; formeagre, to make lean. 
Also in pa. pples. and ppl. adjs., forderked, 
darkened; forfatted, fattened; forfeebled, en- 
feebled; forhoared, become hoary; foridled, 
given np to idleness. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13108 (Cott.) pat man sal *for-bHsced be 
J>e quilk him sclanders nogbt for me. 150X Douglas Pal. 
Hon. I. iii, Thair selpis wilde my heiring all *fordeifit, 
X430 Lydg. Chron. Troy PtoX. (1513), Of thinges passed 
*fordyrked of theyr hewe. 1^6 Ferne Blm. Genirie 
143 Through epicurisme and raisdiet . . '’‘forefatted. 13x3 
Douglas Mneis vii. Prol. 10 *Forfeblit wolx his [PhebusJ 
lemand giltly lewyne. 1587 Turberv. T". (1837) 37 

Forfeebled as she was . . she fell upon the grasse.^^ 1391 
Harington Orl. Fur. xxiv. Ixvii. (163^ 194 Enforcing his 
forefeebled voice, c 1450 Guy Warw. (C.) 11089 Thou olde 
and *forhoryd man. axzz$ Ancr. R. 116 Ase peo bet 
beo 5 *foridled. ^1300 E. E. Psalter cxxviiiB]. s pzir 
wickednesse *for-lenghped pai. iS7* Golding Calvin on 
Ps. xxxix. 7 They "^for-meygre themselves . . bycause thejf 
imagin that all is too little for them. 

II. In adjs. [Cf. the cognate L.per-, Gr. irfpi-.] 

10. Giving to an adj. the sense of an absolute 
superlative, ‘veiy*, ‘extremely* ; %%for-hlack,-cold. 
-dry, -dully -faint, -great, -hoar , -old, -weary 
fordead, utterly speechless and still. 

[OE. had for-wely very well, very, for-iate, very easily, 
for-ofiy very often; a stressed variant of the prefix isfrae-, 
zsfraemicel ‘ eximius frsefdtt ‘ prsepinguis ^ , frseofectlice 

* propere Cf. ON. for-lUUl, very little, for-mikiU, very 
great, etc.; also the use of Sw. Da.j^r,m the sense 
of ‘ too It is remarkable that nearly all Chaucer’s exam- 
ples of these compounds admit of being explained as 
instances of for prep, governing an adj. ; thus in the quots. 
below, for-blak' may be taken as =‘ tor black (that it was)’, 

* fbr blackness ’ ; ^fordrye, as why t as chalk ’ may be read, 
omitting the comma, ^as white as chalk for diy (that it 
was)’, *on account of being so dry.* It is possible that 
Chaucer himself may have apprehended the combinations 
in this manner.] 

4 1386 Chaucer Knt's T. 1286 As any ravenes fether it 
shoon ^for-blak. 4 1320 Seuyn Sag. (W ) 2623 He was *for- 
cold, and lokede aboute. 1592 G. Harvey Pierce's S uper. 66 
Who would haue thought, .to haue found. , the elocution cff 
the Divels oratour . . so *fordead. Ibid, 1 33 There Ls. . no such 
libbard for a lively ape as fordead silence, a 1386 Chaucer 
Sqrls T. 401 Amidde a tree *fordrye, as whyt as chal^k - . 
Ther sat a faucon. c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy St^) 
iQX To teche a rude *for-dull asse. 4x570 Map'. Wit 
4* Science iv. iiL in Hazl. Dodsiey.il. 368 Ye sprites, for* 
dull with toil. 4x440 Psalmi Penit. (1894) 2 My souie 
hath.-*Forgret mester to make mouns. ? <2 1366 Chaucer 
; Rom. Rose 356 Hir heed for-hoor was, whyt as flour. 
4 X340 Gaw. 6- Gr. Knt. 1440 On pe sellokest swyn swenged 
out pere Long S3n:hen for pe sounder pat wi^t *forolde 
[?or is this a vb.]. 4x386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1284 He 

hadde a beres, skin, col-blak, for-old. c 1330 Will. Palerne 
2443 Wei out from alle weyes *for-wery pei hem, rested. 
4 1400. Rom. Rose 3336 Forwery, for-wandred as a fool 
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FOBAMINOSE, 


For-, identical witli For 

prep.^MA in OE. and ME. it occurs frequently as 
a variant of Fore-, with, the senses * before % Mn 
front*, * on behalf of’, etc.; cf. for-, fore- 
cuman to come before, forganger and Fore- i 
GAiSTGEE. Where a word occurs with both forms of ; 
the prefix, it is in this Dictionary placed under 
Fore-.'' 

For-, pref^, occuning* only in words adopted I 
from Fr., as Forcatch, Forfeit, Forprtse, repre- 
sents identical withT^rJ adv. (mod. 

F. hors) outside, out foms^ 

Foracan, obs. f. Hurricane. 

Forag© (fpTedg), Forms : 5-6 fourage (6 
fourr-), 5-8 forrage, 6-7 forradge, 4- forage. 
\^^. Y^fotirrage, t O¥. feurre fodder;— Com. Rom, 
^fodroy of Teut, origin : see Fodder and -age.] 

1 . Food for horses and cattle ; fodder, provender ; 
in early use esp.Exy winter food, as opposed to grass. 
Now chiefly provender for horses in an army. 

c xsis Shoreham 122 The oxe and asse . . Tho that hy se^en 
hare creature [= Creator] Lyggynde ine hare forage. c-i386 
Chaucer ProL 14 Gras-tyme is doon, my fodder is 

now forage. 1 1430 Lydg. Min, Poems Soc.' 177 No 

comparisoun twen good greyn and forage. 1523 Ld, Berners 
Froiss. I. xviii. 8 15/2 They had nother oote.s nor forage for 
them [horses], 1378 Lyte Dodoens i. xxxviiL 56 Spurry is 
good fourage or fodder for Oxen and kyen. 1610 Markham 
Masterp. i. xciii. 182 Next vnto grasse is forrage, which is 
onely the blades of greene come. 1683 Lend, Gaz, No. 
1S68/3 The Cavalry made hard shift to get Forage, many 
Horses dying for want thereof. 1720 De Foe Capt, Sins.h- 
ton vi. 106 A herb like a broad flat thistle supplied the buffa- 
loes for drink as well as forage. 1770 Junius Lett, xxxvi. 
175 miey This gentleman, .was contractor for forage. 1865 
Carlyle Fredk, Gt. VII. xviii. viii. 234 Our Inns were now 
almost quite exhausted of forage in corn or hay. 
b. transf and fg, 

1697 Dryden /^zV^. Georg, Some [Bees] oVe the 

Publick Magazines preside. And some are sent new Forrage 
to provide. 1767 Fawkes Horace's Sat. n. vi, Those Heaps 
of Forage he [a mouse] had glean’d with Care, 1792 Mad. 
D’Arblay Let. 2 Oct., Sarah, .seems perfectly satisfied with 
foreign forage. 1836 Johmoniana i. 86 The minds of men 
who acquire no solid learning, and only exist on the daily 
forage they pick up by running about. 

2 . The action of foraging or providing forage ; 
hence, a roving search for provisions of any kind ; 
sometiihes, a raid for ravaging the ground from 
which the enemy draws his supplies, f In forage \ 
in search of forage. 

148X Caxton Godfrey xxxviii. 76 The Captajms .. were 
ordeyned for to lede the peple in fourage. c 1500 Meiusine 
lix. 351 Sayeng that they were frendes and that they had be 
all that nyght In fourrage. 1613 Purchas Piigrmage vr. 
vi. 402 And thence made forrages into the Countrey. 1777 
W. Dalrymple Trav. Sf ^ Port, iv, I went upon the 
forage to get something to eat. a 1873 Isixyov! Paitsattias 
51 My own brother, .headed a detachment for forage. 

+ b. transf. A raging or ravening. Obs. 

1588 Shaks. L.L.L. IV. i. 93 And he [the lion] fi'om forrage 
will incline to play. 1667 Waterhouse Fire Lend. 91 The 
Inhabitants, .fled before the Fire, leaving it to its forradge. 
f S. In /4 Foragers. Obs, 

1323 Ld. Berners Froiss, I. xlix. 70 Their forages rode 
forthe, but they met nat, bycause the ryuer was euer by- 
twene them. 1603 Knolles Hist, Turks tZ Sallying out 
to haue cut off the forrages of the Christians. 

4 . attrib, and Comb., attributive 2 ^ forage-crop , 
-plant, -store', also forage -boat, a boat used for 
conveying forage ; forage-cap (see quot. 1876) ; 
forage-guard, a guard detailed to cover a forag- 
ing party; "f forage-master, an officer who at- 
tended to the forage, etc. of an army. 

xB/^Blackw, Mag.Ang, RioBymeansof the*forage-boat. 
1844 Regul, 4 Ord. Army 157 The *Forage Caps of the 
Non-commissioned Officers and Men. 1876 Voyle Milit. 
Diet. (ed. 3I, Forage cap, the undress cap worn by infantry 
soldiers and known as the Glengarry forage cap. 1875 in 
F.ncycl. Brit. I, 370/2 Herbage and *forage crops. 1819 
Rees CycL, ’^Forr age-guard. 1579 Digges Straiioi, 109 
He ought also to assigne a .sufficient number of Horse to 
attende on the *Forrage maister. 1823 Crabs TechnoL 
Did. S.V, Forage, Forage-Masier-General, formerly an 
officer under the marshall, who saw to the forage for the 
army, which duty is now performed by the Quarter-Master- 
General. *831 Loudon Encycl. Agric. (ed. 2) Gloss. Index, 
Herbage plants, *forage plants, such as clover and other 
plants cultivated chiefly for the herb. 1868 Regul. ^ Ord, 
Army T 5S4 Sentries over *forage .stores. 

Forage (ii^'red^), v. Forms ; 5-8 forrage, 6 
fofur(r)age, 6~ forage, [ad. E.fourrager, f. four- 
rage ; see prec.] 

1 , trans. To collect forage from; to overrun (a 
country) for the purpose of obtaining or destroying 
supplies; to lay under contribution for forage. 
Also in wider sense, to plunder, pillage, ravage. 

1417 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. «, L 56 Burninge, forrageing, 
& destroyinge all his contry. xs^p Stocker tr. Dio 'd. Sic. 
I. XV. 24 They . . spoyled and fouraged their territories. 
i6i0 Bolton ( 1636) 3x9 They, having first foraged 
their next neighbours, retired themselves within their de- 
fences. 1630 Fuller Pisgah i. 357 Those fond entertainers 
. . having forraged the elements of ai'*e, earth and water 
for provision for their guests. 1700 Astry tr. Saavedra 
Faxardo II, 247 To raise a great number of Soldiers, suf- 
fering them to Forage whole Countries. 1832 Miss Yonce 
Cameos 1 . xxxiii. 280 After which he foraged the lands of 


the Earl of Chester. x86$ Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IX. xxi. ii. 
262 Noble and Peasant had been pillaged, ransomed, for- 
aged, eaten-out by so many different Armies. 

"transf. zxid. fig. 1641 Sir E. Dering in Ru.shw. Hist. 
Coil. HI. (1692) I. 295 Who neglecting the best part of his 
office in God's Vineyard, .forrageth the Vines. 1667 South 
Serm, Ps. Ixxxvii. 2 The captivated ark, which foraged their 
country more than a conquering army. 

2. inir. To rove in search of forage or provi- 
sions ; spec, of soldiers in the field. 

1530 in Palsgr. 553/2, 1531 Elyot Goru in. x, Oxen 

and bulls, whiche. . his men had taken in foraginge. 1608 
Topsell Serpents 16581610 When the Parents were gone 
abroad to forrage for them. 1697 Dryden Firg. Georg, iv. 
283 Nor dare they [Bees] stray .. Nor Forrage far, but 
short Excursions make. 1702 Lend. Gaz. No. 3828/2 The 
Left Wing of the Army foraged near the Villages. 1824 W. 
Irving T, Trav. I. 286 A detachment.. travelled slowly on, 
foraging among the villages. 

b. To make an inroad on, upon ; to raid. Also 
transf and fig. 

1643 Chas. I Message to Both Houses ir July, He per- 
mitteth his Souldters to . . forrage upon the Countrey. x68o 
Morden Geog. Red. (1685143 Under their KingCochliarius 
foraging upon the Seacoast of Gaul. 1857 H, Reed Led. 
Eng. Poets II. xv. 208 A boyi.sh enterprise of foraging upon 
the hazel trees. x886 Lowell Lett. (1894) II. 323 The con- 
sciousness that I had it to do would be so constantly forag- 
ing on my equanimity. 

o. To rove or hunt about as in search of supplies ; 
to make a roving search for ; to rummage. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 122 We may sally out 
boldly to forage for new discoveries in the field of contem- 
plation. 1822 W. Irving Braceb. Hall ii. 92 He passed 
many an hour foraging among the old manuscripts. 1845 
Ford Handhk. Spain i, 24 He must forage abroad for 
anything he may want. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. \v. 
xxxiii, Sir Hugo . . wanted Deronda to forage for him on 
the legal part of the question. X893 Q. [Couch] Delect, 
Ducky 217 He foraged in the pockets of his.. coat. 

1 4. To glut oneself, as a wild beast ; to raven. 
lit. andy%. Also, To batten or revel in. 

XS92 Shaks. Ven. ^ Ad. 554 With blind foldTurie she 
begins to forrage. 1599 — Hen. V, i. ii. no Whiles his .. 
Father , , Stood smilinj^, to behold his Lyons Whelpe F orrage 
in blood of French Nobilitie. 1670 Stucley Gosp. Glass 
xxxiv. 362 The Plague.. forraged in London, and the parts 
adjacent. 1698 Growne Calig. v. 48 Go and j^repare for this 
design to-night. And we’ll to-morrow forrage in delight. 

5. trans. To supply with forage or food. 

1352 Huloet, Foraged to be ..pabulor. 1698 J. Fryer 
E. India Persia 125 They . . are now out of distrust the 
Moguls should Forrage their Army here. 17x5-20 Pope 
Iliad vm. 627 Our steeds to forage and refresh our pow’r. 
x8xo in Mem. Fisc. Combermere L 139 We have been very 
well foraged since we have been here. 1880 Disraeli 
Endym. xiii, He foraged their pony . . and supplied them 
from his dairy. 

6. To obtain by foraging or rummaging. Also 
with out. 

1836 Bp. Hall Occas. Medit. (1851) 74 This fowl . . is 
ravenous: all is too little, that he can forage for himself. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. in. i. ii. (1872) 12 Two-thousand 
stand of arms., are foraged in this way. 1840 Thackeray 
Pendennis xxxvi, His valet .. went out and foraged know- 
ledge for him, 1856 Kane\< 4 ?y^ Expl. II. i. 19 He has 
foraged out .some raw cabbage. 

Hence FoTaged/Z/. /j:. ; Fo'raging///. a. 

1624 Capt, Smith Virginia in. iv. 54 Two of ourforraging 
disorderly souldiers. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch,, Hen. V, 
cclxvi, Forraging Bees, <2x848 Whittier Vorktown v. 
With stolen beeves, and foraged corn. 1863 Bates Nat, 
Amazon II. v. 351 The Ecitons, or foraging ants, 1873 
Holland A. Bonnie, xix. 306 A foraging squirrel picked 
up his dinner almost at my feet. 

t Fo'rag'emexit. Obs. [a. OY .fourragement •. 
see Forage v. and -ment.] The act of foraging. 

1396 Edw. ///, II. i. Djb, The Lyon doth become his 
bloody iawes. And grace his forragement by being milde, 
When vassell feare lies trembling at his feete. 

Forager (f^^’redgai). Forms; a. 4-7 forager(e, 
5-6fotirrag0r,(6foraeeoxir, forragiour, foriger), 
6 -7 f orrager, 6- forager. 6 foranger, -enger, 

-inger. [ad. OE.forragier, f, forrage Forage sb . ; 
also . fourrageoury2.ggxPi-^.i. fourragierEo'Si- 
AGE V. With the /8. forms cl. messenger, pctssenger.l 
1 1 . A harbinger, messenger. Obs. Cf. Foraybr 2. 
1377 Langl. P. PI. B. XX, 84 Frene.syes & foule yueles 
forageres of ky nde. 1616 J. Lane Sgris T, (1888 ) 1 22 note, 
Much praisinge love (of peace the harbinger), mild truithes, 
Sterne mstices kind foragere. 

2. One of a party sent out to gather forage, etc. 
for an army, f Also a spoiler, ravager. 

1489 Caxton Fayies of A. n xiv. 36 Not trust onely vpon 
that that his fourragers shall bringe. X52S Ld. Berners 
Froiss. II. xxxiii. 39 b/2 If the Spanish forangers were 
stronger, than they wold take theyr forag fro thexh. 1532 
Huloet, Forager or waster of a countrey, populator. 1581 
Styward /I/arif. Discipl, i. i6 Horse . . to gard and defend 
the foringers. 1624 Heywood Gunaik. iv. 173 Certaine 
forragers and robbers that made sundpr incursions into the 
countrie. 1799 Wellington 7 Apr. in Gurw. I. 27 
The foragers are coming in fast well loaded with forage. 
X865 Carlyle P'redk. Gt. X. xxi. vi, 119 The continual 
skirmishing with the Prussian foragers, 
b. A foraging ant {Eciton). 

[1834 Medwin Angler in Wales II. 47 They [ant.s] keep a 
party of foragers constantly on the lookout. ] 1863 Bates 
Nat, Amazon II. v. 352 Qne of t’le foragers, Eciton rapax. , 
hunts in single file through the forest. 

3 . One who goes foraging for himself. Alsoyf^. 

i6zx G, Sandys Ovid's MeL ii, (i6ss6) 34 The Wood's wild 

foragers espy’d. 1743 Young Nt. Tk. v. 253 This forager 


on others wisdom. 1777 Mason Eng. Garden n. 278 Down 
so smooth a slope, Tfie fleecy foragers will gladly browse. 
1^0 Century Mag. May 48/1 A nervous restless disposi- 
tion, which makes them [poultry], .excellent foragers, 

4 . forage- cap. 

1891 Daily News 14 Feb. 3/6 It is expected that the new 
folding cap., will be shortly condemned in favour of the all- 
round forager, which it was intended to supersede. 

Foraging (fp-red^iij), 2 //^/. [scc-ingC] 

1 . The action of the vb. Forage in various senses. 

X481 Caxton Godfrey xxxv, 72 The noble men .. sente out 

on fouragyng oue'r alle the countrey. ^ 16SX-3 Jer. Tay- 
lor Serm. Jor Year i. xvii. 216 A Libian Uiger drawn 
from his wilder forragings. 1832 W. Irving Alhambra I. 
20 They ., had been signally enriched by the foraging of 
the previous evening. 1861 Holland Less. Lije xxiii. 
327 His Childe Harold is nothing but the record of his tire- 
less foraging. 

2. tomb., as foraging-expedition, -party, 'Ship\ 

forage-cap. 

1830 Moore Mem. (1854) 144 Dressed in a neat blue 

frock and a '‘'foraging cap. 1863 Bates Amazon 11 . Vi 
J63 This ant goes on ■* foraging-expeditions like the rest of 
Its tribe. 1780 D. Brodhead in Sparks Corr, Amer, Rev. 
(1853) IIT. 10 Unless 1 send out ^foraging parties, and 
impress cattle. xSoo Naval Chron. XXL 394 note. The 
Conqueror, .was a ■’‘■foraging ship. 

Forain(e(r, obs. form of Foreign, -er. 
Foralite (fo-^-rabit). Geol. [mod. f. ford-re 
to bore T -LITE,] (See quot.) 

1839 Face Handhk. Geol. Terms, Foralites, applied to 
certain tube-like markings which occur in sandstones [etc.] 
and which seem to have Been the burrows of annelids. 

11 Fora, men t for<?i-men). PI. foramina (lorae-- 
miaa). .foramen, f. fordre to bore.] An opening 
or orifice, a hole or short passage, for the protru- 
sion of an organ, or for the periormance of organic 
functions. In various applications in A nat., Zool., 
etc. In Bot. esp. the foramen of an ovule (see 
quot. 1866). 

X671 Grew A nat. Veg.ixtyz) i. 3 At the thicker end of the 
Bean, in the outer Coat, a very small Foramen presents it- 
self. 1682 T. Gibson Anai. (1697) 20 Above, where it adheres 
to the Midriff, it has three foramina or holes. X819 Rees 
CycL, I oramen . .z. term applied to the apertures observable 
in some .specimens of echini, distinct from the mouth and 
vent. 1826 Kvbcbx Entomol. [1828 III, xxx. 256 In 
many conical pupae is the appeal ance of a vertical foramen. 
xSaSQuAiN ELem. Anat. (1837) 150 Round the optic foramen. 
1831 R. Knox Cloquet'^ s Anai, 185 The intervertebral 
foramina. 1841-71 T. R, Jones Anim, Kingd. (ed. 41 210 
Innumerable foramina, .give passage to a.s many tubular feet 
or protrusible suckers. 1866 Treas. Bot. s. v., The foramen 
of an ovule is an aperture through the integuments, allow: 
ing the passage of the pollen tubes to the nucleus, 

Forammate (for0e'min^), a. [ad. L. ford- 
mindtus bored, i.fordmin- Foramen.] = hORA- 
MINATED. 

Forammate (for8e'min<?it), v. [f. L.fordmin-, 

Foramen -1- -ATE 3 .] tratis. To bore, pierce, per- 
forate. 

X599 [see next], x668 Wilkins Real Char. ii. ix. § 4. 246 
Perforate, foraminate, pierce. 1830 Maunder Did., Fora- 
minute, to bore full of holes. 

Foraminated (foroe min^ked), ppL a. [f. L. 
fordmindi- us (see Foraminate a. ) v -ed i.j Bored, 
pierced, perforated : see also quot. 1839. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gahelhouer's Bk. Physicke 28/1 Fine totalle 
and not foraminated pearles. 1728 R. North Mem. Mns, 
(1846) 37 Pipes . . foraminated tor changing the tone when 
there was occa.sion. 1839 Roberts Did. Geol., Foraminated 
. .Applied to a shell, the chambers of which are united by 
a small perforation or 1834 Woodward /I j/B/Azrcnt 
II, 229 Orthidae : Shell transversely oblong, depressed, rarely 
foraminated. 

Foramdnifer (forami-nifoi), [mod. f. L.ford- 
min-, Foramen y fer bearing; in Y ,foraminiferei\ 
A rhizopod of the order 

184X-71 T. R. Jones A mm. Kingd. (ed. 4) ii The young 
Foraminifers. 1842 Brandk Did. Sc. etc., Foraminifers 
. .a tribe of minute shells. 

11 Foramillifera (forge:minrfera), jA //. Zool. 
[mod.L. neut. pL of prec.] An oxEtx oi Rhizopoda, 
furnished with a shell or test, usually perforated 
by pores 

1835-6 Todd CycL Anat. 1 . 518/1 note, ’Eixt M.D’Orbigny 
.. has substituted the positive term Foraminifera. iSSa 
Geikie Text-bk. Geol. vi. iv. § r. 838 In .sortie places it 
[nummulitic limestone] is composed mainly of foramini- 
'fera. 

For aminiferal (forsejmini-feral) , a. [f. as 
prec. + -AL.] a. Pertaining to the I'oraminifera. 
b. Consisting of or containing foraminifera 
x 853 Carpenter in Intell. Ohserv. No. 40. 278 Referable 
to the foraminiferal type. 1876 Page Adv. Text-bk. Geol. 
xix. 363 Foraminiferal strata. 1882 Geikie Text-bk. Geol. 11. 
ii § 6. 167 Calcareous (Foraminiferal) Ooze. 

Foraminiferous (foimmiini-ferss), a. [f. as 
prec. + -ous.] lit. Furnished with foramina ; said 
of the Foraminifera or their shells. Also (less 
correctly) = Foraminiferal b. 

1833-6 Todd Cycl. Anat, I. 114/2 The lowest foramini- 
ferou.scephalopods. 1839 J. R. Greene Man. Anim. Kingd. 
Protozoa 15 Many Foraminiferous shells. 1872 Nicholson 
Palaeont. 63 Its Foraminiferous fauna. xWi^Science III. 591 
Foraminiferous ooze. 

t Fora'mixLO*se» Obs. lyd.'L.fordminds-us, 
i.fordmin- Foramen,] * Full of holes 
1727 in Bailey vol. II, 


FOBAMIHOUS. 
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FOBBEAB. 


+ Poramiaoiis, Oh. [f. L. Foba- 

MEN 4' -ous.] Full of boles, perforated, porous. 

1626 Bacon Syiva § 215 Soft and Foraminous Bodies. 
2658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iii. 51 The. .foraminous 
roundies upon the leaf. 1664 Bower MxJ>. Philips, i. 8 Be- 
speck’d here and there with black spots . . all foraminous. 
382:6 Faber Ori^^ Pagan Idol. ill. 137 The rocky foramin- 
ous grotto. 

Foramiatilate (forami’ni^n/t), a. [f. next 

+ -ATE‘-^.] =1:''0RAMINUL0US. 

2884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Foramittiale (forse-miniwl). [as if ad. L. 
'^fordminul-um, dim. of Foramen.] 

2866 in Treas. Boi. x^4 Syd. Soc, Lex.^ Foraminule^ 
the minute opening or ostiolum of the perithecium of some 
Fungi and Lichens, through which the spores escape. 

ForamiBnlose (foramimi^^l^i-s), a. [f» as 

prec. + -0SE.] =next. 

2884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Foramin'dlous (foramimi^^bs), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ous.] Pierced with fine holes or pores. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 3 The eye of a Bee . . black 
and ail foraminulous. 1721 in Bailey. 1884 in^Syi/. Soc. Lex. 

Foran, Foranent: see Forne, B’ornent. 
t Fora'JieOllS, a. Ohs.~^ [f, n\t^.\.,.fordne-us 
(Du Cange), f. forum market-place, court of justice 
+ -ous.] Belonging to a market or court. 

1636 in Blount Glossogr. 2721 in Bailey. 

Foranger, foringer : see Foeaoer. 

Foranize : see Foretgnize. 

Foramen : see Forron in Fob pref^ 2 and 6 b. 
Forasmuch (f^razm2?'tjh OiM [The phrase 
for as much ; now written as one word,] Only in 
the conjunctional phrase Forasmuch as : a. In 
consideration that, seeing that, inasmuch as. Now 
somewliat foi'mal or arch. In early use occasion- 
ally with ellipsis of the second as ; rarely with 
substitution of that. fb. Occasionally used in 
the etymologically prior sense: So far as, with 
regard to so much as. 

a. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 454 Vor as muche as we mowe 
jfle in none raanere. CX400 Maundev (Roxb,! Pref. 2 
For as mykill as it es laug tyme passed. 1411 Rolls 
of Parli. III. 650/2 For as myche I am a Justice. 1450- 
2:530 Myrr. our Ladye 2 But for as moche as many of 
you . . can not se what the meanynge therof ys : therefore, 
etc. 1606 G. W. tr. Hist. Ivstine 119 b, Forahmuch that 
this prouision made greatly for his furtherance. 1652 tr. 
X)e las Coz/eras' Hist. Don Fenise 89 Forasmuch an honest 
wife ought to have no other will but that of her husband. 
2732 Lediard Sethos II. vn. 17 Forasmuch as of all the 
countries included under the torrid 2one . . those . . are the 
most expos'd. 18x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 489 Forasmuch 
as then the lease would never he at an end. 1879 Butcher 
& Lang Odyss, 227 My friend, forasmuch as thou utterly 
heliest me. 

b. X639 Ld. G. Digby Lett. cone. Relig. (1651) 37 For as 
much as belongs to that eating, we are neither defrauded of 
any good by not eating, nor enricht with any good by the 
eating of the sanctified bread, which, for as much as it hath 
of materials, goes into the belly. 1654 Ld, Orrery Parihen. 
(1676) 557 The latter, forasmuch as concerned his bringing 
off, was not difficult. 

tFo*raste^. Obs. rare. In 7 forastiery. 
[ad. It, forestieria of same meaning, f, forestiere 
stranger, Med.L forasteri-tis, i. foras out of 
doors.] The guest-house (of a monastery). 

1604 R. Parsons •yrd Pi. Three Comers. 246 A more 
learned Doctor.. that came sometymes as a ghest to the 
forastiery of the said M onastery of Bury. 

, t Fo'rate, V. Obs. [f. L. for&F ppl. stem of 
forare to bore, pierce.] tram. To perforate. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 105 Well covered with 
a paper not forated. 

Foray ^b. Forms : a. 4-5 forray, (5 

ferray), 5 forra, 5-7 forrey, (5forey), 6-7forreie, 
9 foray. 6 forrow. [See next vb.] 

1 . A hostile or predatory incursion or inroad, a 
raid. t//2, of foray \ on a foray. 

Revived in the igth c. by Sir Walter Scott. 

1375 Barbour Bruce 11. 281 Sum sail wend to the forray. 
rx4oo-zo fudicimn iRoxb.' 7 Some at ayll bowse 1 fande : 
and som of ferray. <ri47o Wallace 463 Thirfour 

hundreth . . A forray kest and sessit mekill gud. C X540 tr. 
Pol. Verg. Eng, Hist. (Camd. No. 29) 16 The forrow w'as.. 
mainteyned every waye, witliout resistance, 1633 T, Staf- 
ford Hib. L xiii. 82 Had not our Horse been over- 
wearied with their long forrey. 1813 Scott Trierm. i, ii, 
The foray was long, and the .skirmish hot. 1865 T^vingstone 
Zambesi xxiii. 471 The continual forays of Mariano had 
spread ruin and desolation on our south-east. 

irnnsf. and dg. 2822 W. Irving Braceb. Hall xxv, They 
{the rooks] are apt now and then to issue forth from their 
castles on a foray 1850 D. G. Mitchell Rez’er. 0/ Bachelor 
(1852) 258 Forbid those earnest forays over tlie borders of 
Now, and on what spoils would the soul live? 

1 2 . Booty taken in a foray ; prey. Also pi. 

c X4D0 Destr. Troy 6426 pat neuer of forray art full, c 2425 
WvNTOUN Cron. vni. xl. 264 pai na gret Forrais^ made. 1598 
Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. ii. vii. (1622) 148 Desirous to hunt 
after pillage and forreies. 

1 3 . The advance-guard of an army. 

<7x425 Wyntoun Cron. vin. xl, 136 Willame of Dowglas, 
pat pan was Ordanyd in Forray for to pas, <7x470 Henry 
Wallace ix. 468 The forray tuk the pray, and past the 
playn, Towart the park. 1535 Stewart CV<7«. Scot. I. 339 
Neirby in sicht the forrow to reskew. 1577-87 Holinshkd 
Chron. III. 1216/2 The forreie was a little troubled with 
a fortie or fiftie Scots horsseiuen. 


Foray ffj?T<rl\ Forms: 4-7 forray, (4 forra, 

5 forr^ejy, 6 fory, forrow, 7 farrow), 9 foray. 
Pa. i. 6~7 forrai(e)d. [ultimately from Rom. 
^fodro (see Fobage sb .) ; the precise formation 
and the mutual relation of the vb. and sb. are 
somewhat obscure. 

The supposition most free from difficulties is perh. that 
the sb. is f. the vb., and that the vb, i.s a back-formation 
from For AYER (tbe forms forrow furrow^ may come from 
^e form furrour of the sb.). Tbe alternative is to regard 
Foray sb. as a derivative of OF. forrer to forage (see 
F ORAGE sbi)y and as having given rise to the Eng. vb.] 

1 . trans. To scour or ravage (a country ) in search 
of forage or booty ; to pillage ; to seize and carry 
olf (goods) ; to plunder the property of (a person). 

Revived in the 19th c. by Sir Walter Scott. 

X3.. E. E. A Hit. P. B, 1200 Stoken so stray t, pat pay ne 
stray my3t A fote fro pat forselet to forray no goudes, X37S 
Barbour Bruce xv. 511 Than gert he forray all the land. 
15*3 Douglas AEneis xl x. 62 Enee ..A certane horsmen, 
lycht armyt for the nanis, Hes send befor for to forray the 
planis. ^ XS90 Spenser F. Q. i, xii, 3 Dead now was their 
foe, which them forrayed late. x<^ D. Hume Hist. Ho. 
Douglas 167 Hee was scarce retired, when Creighton., 
furrowed the lands of Corstorphin. x8io Scott Lady of L. 

IV. xxiii. When Roderick foray'd Devanside. 1852 Miss 
Yonge Cameos I. xxxix. 333 Bruce forayed Cumberland. 

2 . intr. To make a laid ; to forage; to pillage. 

X375 Barbour Bruce xix. 643 Na we may forra for to get 

met. <7 1450 Merlin He herde telle that thei (the saisnes] 
come to forrey. ^ <7 1540 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist, (Camd. 
No. 29) 37 Certaine companies . . hearing, as they forrowed 
abroad, styling the couiitrey, that [etc.]. 1593 

Jas. VI (1597) § 174 Sum quha nightlie and dailie rieuis, 
forrayis, and committis open thieft. 1813 Hogg Queen’s 
Wake ig6 To drive the deer of Otterdale, Or for-ny on the 
Border side. X838 Prescott Ferd. ^ Is. 1. xv. II. 162 Ibe 
people of Granada.. foraying into the Christian territories. 
Hence Fo 'raying vbl. sb.^ the action of the vb. 
<71400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxx. 135 Withouten certayne 
scales pat er ordaynd for forraying. 1470-85 Malory A rihnr 

V. ix. 175, I wyl that thou make the redy and goo thyder in 
foreyeng. 1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., 'Tala, foraying, spoil- 
ing, D^opulatio. 

Forayer iffT<?’3j). Forms: 4 forrier, for- 
rey er, ferroitr, 4-5 forrayour, forronr, 4-6 
-eour, 5 -ear, ferriour, -yotir, foreyour, 7 for- 
reiar, 9 forayer. [from two different sources : 
Vl'Z. forrier is .forrier \ — med.L. iy^Q^fodrd- 

rius, f. ^fodro fodder (see Forage sb .) ; ME. 
forrour, forreour, is a. OF. forreor, agent-n. f. 
forrer to forage. The two words coalesced, the 
trisyllabic forms alone surviving, and, were re- 
garded as the agent-n. belonging to Foray v.] 

1 . One who forays ; a forager, a raider. 

<7x330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 13228 He was 
cheftayn of fforreyers [orig.^ foriers]. c 1425 Wyntoun 
Cron. VIII. xl, 144 De Forryowris pare hard ware sete. x6oo 
Holland Livy 11. xxxix. (1609) 69 Sending with forreiars 
certaine guides. 1805 Scott Last Miustr. w. xviU Light 
forayers, first, to view the ground, Spurr'd their fleet coursers 
loo.sely round. 

■f 2 . A fore-goer, harbinger, messenger, or courier. 
1340 Ayenb. 195 pe guode forriers pet nimep and agraypep 
pet hous of paradys to pe riche manne. 1377 Langl. P. PI. 
B. XX. 80 Kynd..sent forth his foreioures [r/.m forreyours, 
forreouri.Sj forreore.s] femes & fluxes [etc.]. 1549 Compl. 
Scot. x\. 99 Thai var re[n]contrit be the forreours and 
exploratours of the romanis. 

t Forba’n, v. Obs.—^ In 5 forbonne. [a. OF. 
forhannir : see next.] trans. To banish. 

a 1250 Owl ^ Night. 1093 He let forbonne pene cniht pat 
hadde idon so muchel unnht. 

tForba'nisll, Obs. lyA. OY . forbanniss- 
lengthened stem of forhannir, f. for-^. For- pref^ 
-h lannir to Banish.] trans. To banish ; occas. 
with second obj. of place whence. Also, to dis- 
possess, disinherit. Hence Forba'nished ppl. a. 

c 1320 Sir Bettes (MS. A) pis for-banniiste man Is come 

to pe land asan, ri44o Jacob’s Well 62 pei ben outelawyd, 
or for-banysched pe kynges lond, c 1489 Caxton Sonnes^ 
Aynton iii. 79 Yf ye haue forbany.sshed vs, well we know it. 
fForba'r, sh. toal-mining. Obs. [f. For- 
Bar jA] = Barrier ig. 

? 15. . in N. Q. Ser. v. X. 307 [In Durham records 
(34th Rep. Dep. Keeper P. R. 207) is a reference to ofi'ences 
committed by miners in cutting through the * forbarres ' 
when working the mines of coal and iron ore.] 

t PorbaT, foreba*r, v. Obs. [ad. AF. for- 

barrer-, i.for-. Fob- prefix 4 barrer to bar.] 

1 . trans. To hinder, obstruct, prevent, prohibit 
(an action, event, etc.) ; to withhold (a thing). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8213 (Cott.) It es na thing pat mai for-hair 
his will. 1303 R. Brunne Hattdl. Synne 106 Handyl py 
synnes . . Elle.s forbarre pey pe hlys of heune. x^.. Coer 
de L. 3514 Though he forbarre our vytayle. .Off us non schal 
dye for hungyr. c 1380 Wyclif Wks. u88o) 66 Anticrist hap 
forbarrid pe fredom of goddis lawe, <7x450 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtee.s) 4547 Alle on strenthe pair tbrist was sett, Cure 
batelle to forbarre. 

b. To bar, barricade, confine (a person) ; to ob- 
struct way). 

c 1350 Will. Palerne 3333 Whi lete ^e foulli ^our fon for- 
barre 30U her-inne, 1435 Misvn of Love 11. v. 78 pe 

wast wildernes the way lorbarris. 

2 . To shut out; to bar^ deprive, or exclude (a 
person) ; esp. in Law (see quot. 1607). Const, of 
from, and with double object. 

[129a Britton iv, ii § ix Si homage ne le forbarre.l c X330 


R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 214 Tille ilk a lordyng suld ward 
& relefe falle,Bottillepe kyngnoping,he was forbarred alle. 
X340 Ham bole Pr. 957 A man at pe last forbard may 

be Of pe blisful world, c 1430 Lydg, Bockas vj. i (1554) 146 b, 
He was forbarred . . of vittayle. 1574 tr. LUileion’s 'Tenures 
40 b, The Lord.s nor none other shMbee forbarred <>f theire 
villaines. xs86 Ferne Blaz. Genirie It was prouidentlye 
foreseene to forbarre euery person from the wearing of that 
coller except the Knight. X67X F. Phillips Reg. Necess. 387 
The Commons did Petiticin the King, 'I’hat none of his Sub- 
jects be fore-barred of their due debts. 

absol. c 1450 St. Cuthhert tSurtees) 8284 Aftir Cnud regned 
Edwarde, Edeldrede sonn, naman forbarde- 
Hence Forba'rring vbL sb., the action of the vb. 
c 1449 Pecock Repr. iv. iii. 432 Myche forbarring of synnes, 
which ellis wolde come forth. 1502 Arnolde Chron. (tSii) 
287 My Lorde of Winchester , .in forbarring of the Kyngis 
hyghwaye lete drawe the chayne of the stulpis there. 

i* Forbate, <2- Obs.rare~^. [?f. OF. forb-er 
to counterfeit 4 -ate.] ? Counterfeit, imitation. 

1558 TreasttreVs Acc. in Lauder’s 'Tractate {xZ^t^ ^xef 7, 
xxiiii ellis of forbate taffeteis of syndrie sortes of hewis. 

i Forba'tlie, v. Obs. [f. FoR-/r^.t 4. Bathb 
V.] trans. To bathe deeply, imbrue. 

X430 Lydg. Chron. Troy ni. xxvi, He on foote stode All 
forbathe<i in tbe grekes bloude. a 1547 Surrey jEneid ii, 
765 Tro >4 town . .Whose shore hath been so oft for-bath'd in 
blood. 1563 Sackville Induct. Mirr. Mag. 1 x 1 , Con- 
querours hands forbathde in their owne blood. 

Forbear, forebear (foibe^'j, fo^’*jbe<»i), sh. 
(Originally Ar.) Forms: 6 foirbear, 6-7 for(e)- 
beer, (6 forebeerar), 5- forbear, 6 — forebear, 
[f. Fofi’ pref ^ or FoBE-/r<?/. 4 Beer sb.^, lit. one 
who is or exists before.] An ancestor, forefather, 
progenitor (usually more remote than a grandfather). 

C1470 Henry Wallace 1. 21 His forbearis. .Of halelynage, 
and trew lyne of Scotland. 1578-1600 Scot. Poems x 6 th C. 
IL 159 For in this seiknes I was borne And my forebeerars 
me beforne. X623 Lisle JElfric on O. ^ N. Test. Pref. 
r 17 Locke back a little to this outivorne dialect of our 
forebeers, 1782 Burns Death Maize 39^ So may they 
[sheep] like their great Forbears, For monie a year come 
thro the sheers. 1816 Scott A ntii. xl, This Roland Cheyne 
. , was my forbear. 1883 D. C. Murray Hearts L 53 A 
yeoman whose forbears had once owned the land. 

Forbear (f^jbc'^u), v. Pa. t. -bore (-bosu), pa. 
pple. -borne (-bo'jun). Forms : see For pref.^ and 
Bearzi.; in pa. t. also rarely ^ forbored, 6 -beared. 
[OE. forberan ( = OHG. far-, fer-, forberan, 
MHG. verberti to restrain, abstain, Goth./>'<zM/m« 
to endure, support) see For- pref^ and Bear v."] 

1 1. tram. To bear, endure, submit Xo. Obs. 
c xooo jElfric //<?»/. in Grein-Wiilcker Pwrex III. 72 Se 
mildheorta haelend pe swa niicel forbaer for us synfullum. 
<7 1386 (Chaucer Merck. T. 938 , 1 not . . Fdrbere to ben 
out of your compagnie. 1570 E. Elviden Newyeres Gift 
304 His bonnden duetie is For to forbeare the payne. ^ 1585 
T. Washington tr. Nicholay’s Voy. iv, i. 114 b, Hunting .. 
being an . . occasion to use men . . to forbeare heate and cold. 

t2. To bear with, have patience with, put up 
with, tolerate. Obs. (but cf. sense 8). 

<7897 1 ^* Alfred Gregory’s Past. xxi. 150 Deah hit mon 
cuSlice wiete, hit is to forberanne. <7 xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, 
xvii. 17 Hu lange for-bere ic eow. <7x175 Lamb. Horn. 95 
He..forbere monna hufelnesse purh his lionesse, <2x225 
Ancr. R. 218 UnSeawes, pet he er uorber ase he ham nout 
nuste. X340 Ayenb. 748 panne pe guode man . . berep and 
uorberep alneway pe foies. X413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) 
m. vi. 54 The pleute of his grace that hath the forborne. 
1526-34 Tindale Rev. ii. 2 Thou cannest not forbeare them 
which are evyll, X624 Cart. Smith Virginia 111. ix, 79, 
I haue forborne your insolencies. 174a young iYA Th.\i, 
607, I then had wrote What friends might flatter : pru- 
dent foes forbear. 

t3. To bear up against, control (emotion or de- 
sire). Also reft, to control one’s feelings. Obs. 

Beowulf xZ'n (Gr.) paet he pone breostwylm forberan ne 
mehte. a 1000 Guihlac 775 (Gr.) [Hi] firenlustas forberaU 
in breostum. <7x230 Hali Meid. 17 Onont ti fieschliche wil 
& ti licomes lust bat tu forberes her, <Jtt3oo Cttrsor M. 
24427 (Cott.) Quen i sagh pus all thinge.s skurn, vn-feland for 
pair lauerd murn, moght i me noght for-ber. <7x430 Syr 
Gener. (Roxb.) 5<xi5 His sorow might not be forborn. 

fb. absol, OX intr. iQt ref. 
c 8 BB K, /Elfrf.d Boeth. xxxvi. § i Hwa maes forbajiaa 
pset he paet ne siofise. <71x75 Lamb. Hom. 15 Nebeo pu 
nefre ene wra$ per fore, ah forber for drihtenes luue. X297 
R. Glouc. (1724) 526 The king ne mi^te tho uorbere, that he 
ne wep atte laste. <71300 Beket 72 Hi ne miste forbere 
nomore ; And wope also pitouslicbe. 

1 4. To endure the absence or privation of ; to 
dispense with, do without, spare (a person or 
thing). Obs. 

C900 tr. Baidals Hist. i. xvi. [xxvii.] (1890) 70 Forpon seo 
aeftere cneoris . . alle ;^emete is to forbeorenne & to fortetenne. 
<7 1330 Assump. Virg. (BM. MS.) 60 peo pat in pe temple 
were > e mi3teno3t hire forbere. 1469 Past on Lett. No. 607 
1 1 , 348 Yt lytyli [money] yO I myght forbere,. I haue 
delyu yd to Dawbeney. 7477 Ibid. No, 787 III. 175 If 
Syme myght be forborn it wer well done that he [etc.]. 
1562 Bulleyn Bk. SizHples 30 a, He is the beste bonde slave 
in the common wealthe, and least can be forborne. 1667 
Milton P.L.xx. 747 Fruits.. Whose taste, too long forborn, 
at first assay Gave elocution to the mute. 

'pb. To give up, part with or from, lose. Oos. 
13, . Coer de L. 419 Hys styropes he forbare. < 7 X 43 ® 
Gener. (Roxb.) 146 Sith I haue this hert lom^ And mygoode 
men forborn. 1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. vi, She hath for- 
bore Her maydenhead. 1590 .Spenser F, Q. n. i. 53 Whenas 
my wombe her burdein would forbeare. 

t C. To avoid, shun ; to keep away from or keep 
from interfering with ; to leave alone. Obs. 
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^Ki3oo Cnrsor M.'TiS&o (Cott) pe land o Tude Be bas for- 
born. c 1386 Chaucer Knt's T. 27 , 1 wolde yow hauotoold 
. , But al that thyng I moot as now forbere, c 1470 Henry 
Wallace i. 259 Scho. . Forbure the gate for wachis that war 
thar. Savile Tacicus* Hist i. iB Offices of honour 

likewise either to beare tliem, or forbeare them [was a capitall 
crime], 1598 Yong Diana 220 Forbeare ns a littie. .for I will 
not have you beare witnes to the love that I have to impart. 
1607 TopSKLhJ^aur:/' Beasis 755 The beast it selfe liueth 
euermore in shadowy places, forbearing the sun. 1628 Ford 
Lover's MeL in. ii, Forbear the roonx. 1673 Temple Observ. 
l/mteci Provf. Wks. 1731 L 17 The People in the Country 
forbear the Market. 

B. To abstain or refrain from (some action or 
procedure) ; to cease, desist from. 

c 1200 Trin. Coil. Horn. 39 Mune3e& hem ofte tinSewes to 
forberen and gode beawes to folgen. a 1300 Cursor M. 3454 
(Cott.) pat pai moght noght bair strif for-bere. c 1425 Seven 
(p.) 3SS And I myghte forbere speche, Seven dayes 
and seven nyght, 1552 Abp. Hamilton Catech. 11884)30 
Forbeare the eting of swynis fiesche. 1653 SiR E. Nicholas 
in N. Papers (Camden) IL 223, I forebore pressing them 
further. 172a De Plague 51 All public Assem- 
blies at other Burials are to be forborn during the Con- 
tinuance of this Visitation. 1810 Scott Lady of L. n. xxxiv, 
Madman, forbear jour frantic jar ! 1867 Whittier Our 
Master The strife of tongues forbear. 

absol. intr. To abstain, refrain. Const. 
if/7 (also with hif.y also fromy ^ifor, \of. 

C137S XI Pains //•?// (Vernon) no in < 9 . E. Misc. 226 To 
heere godus wordus j?ei han for born. C1400 Rom. Rose 
4751 It is a slowe [/. e. a moth], may not forbere Pagges, 
ribaned with gold, to were, c 1449 Pecock Repr. i. xiv. 78 
y must here tlierof abstene and forber. XS29 More Dyaloge 
IV. Wks. 286/x On the morow forbare I to speake with 
hjm. 1398 Grenewey Tacitus* Ann. m. v. (16221 72 The 
Dictator . . forbare .somtime for making any more [lawes]. 
1638 W. Burton Comment,^ Ttin. Antonin. 8, I cannot 
forbear but transcribe all of it hither. 1676 Hobbes [Had 
I. 402 From War forbear. ^1743 Swirr Hen. L Lett. 
1768 IV. 278 He commanded his soldiers to forbear. 1751 
Johnson Rambler No. 159 P 6 Few have repented of having 
forborne to speak. 1787 A. Hilditch Rosa de Montmorien 
1. 140^ De Beaufort, whom Strickland could not forbear of 
accusing of unwarrantable caprice 1841 ELPHiNSTONE///rA 
hid. II. 313 He would have incurred more blame .. if he 
had forborne from attempting to recover them. 1878 B. 
HKHmik Denkalion 1. iv, Forbear! The knowledge must 
be mine alone, 1879 M. Arnold Falkland Mixed Ess. 
234 The lovers of Hampden cannot forbear to extol him 
at Falkiand’.s expense. 

t b. NauL (See quots.) Obs. 

1637 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. vi. 27 Forbeare is to 
hold still any oare you are commanded. 1727-90 Bailey, 
[Sea Term], a Word of Command in a Ship’s Boat. 

7 . trans. To refrain from using, uttering, men- 
tioning, etc. ; to withhold, keep back, f T ormerly 
const, or dative. 

X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1355 As Jie truage to rome non 
vorbore nere. a 1300 Cursor M. 693 (GottT) pe scorpion forbar 
histURge Fra be.sti.s )>s.t he layemonge. ^1430 Lydg. Chichev. 
^ Bye. m Dodsley 0. PI. XII. 334 Meke wyfes . . That neither 
can at beddeneboord Theyr huisbondes natforbere oon woord. 
1380 Tusser Husb. xiii. (1878) 29 The west [wind] to all 
flowers may not be forborne. 1590 Marlowe Bd7v. If v. v, 
Stay a while 5 forbear thy bloody hand, a xfiro Fotherby 
Atheom. r. ii. § 2 (1622) ii Wee are forced to forbeare the 
strongest of our Authorities. 1676 Hobbes Iliad i. 206 Hold 
then. Your sword forbear. 1709 Hearne Collect. 4 Apr,, 
Charlet could not forbear his Venom, 1723 Pope Odyss. i. 437 
Forbear that dear, disastrous name. 1808 Southey in Lett. 
(1856) II. 115 You may repent a sarcasm, — you never can 
repent having forborne one. 1884 Ruskin Pleasures Eng. 
xSnote, Gibbon.. might have forborne, with grace, his own 
definition of orthodoxy. 

b. rejl. To restrain oneself, refrain, rare. 

*535 CovERDALE Esther (Apocr.) xvi. 12 He coude not 
forbeare him self from his pryde. x6xx Bible 2 Chron, 
XXXV. 21 Forbeare thee from medlingwith God. 1852 Miss 
Yonce Cameos I. vi. 42 If it be so, forbear thyself to fight, 
1863 Mbrivale Rom. Emp. VIII, Ixviii. 370, I forbear 
myself from entering the lists. 

8 . To abstain from injuring, punishing, or giving 
way to resentment against (a person or thing) ; to 
spare, show mercy or indulgence to. Now rare. 
Cf. sense 2, to which this closely approaches. 

1134 O. E. Ckron, an. 1137 Ouer sithon ne for-baren hi 
nouther circe ne cyreeiserd. c 1273 Serm. (Cott.) in O. E. 
Misc. 188 pes persones ich wene, Ne beo)>heo nojt for-bore. 
X393 Langl. P. pi. C. IV. 430 He . . For-bar hym and bus 
beste bestes. c 1470 Henry Wallace 1. 169 No for the Pape 
thai Wald no kyrkis forber. 1313 More in Grafton Chron. 
C1568) II. 765 His maister gave him in charge not to forbeare 
his rest, a 1333 Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) 
Q V b, The quyeke fire doth not forbeare the wod be it wette 
or drye. 1606 Bryskett Civ. Life 27, 1 craue to be forborne 
in this your request. 1618 Raleigh in P'our C. Eng. Lett. 

J 7, I forbare all partes of the Spanish Indies. 1663 Sir T. 

^ loe's Voy. E, Ind. 438 That scruple they make in forbear- 
ing the lives of the Creatures made for men’s use. 1743 De 
Foe's Eng. Tradesm. (1841) I. xiv. 125 He knows whotn he 
may best push at, and whom best forbear. 1853 Mtlman 
Lai. Chr. (1864) V. ix. vii. 357 Those who had so long been 
forborne in mercy. 1887 Bowen Virg. Eclog. x. 50 Ah, may 
the splinters icy thy delicate feet forbear 1 

fb. Const. (a thing). Obs. 

CX273 Passion. Our Lord 158 in O. E. Misc. 41 Vader. .if 
hit may so beo, Of his ilche calche nv forbet pu me. 1529 
Com f. agst. Trih. ii, Wks. 1194/1 He would pray God 
forbeare him of the remenaunt. 

C. intr. (or absol.') To be patient or forbearing; 
to show forbearance. Const, with. 

^ The proverbial phrase to bear and forbear ^ now taken 
in this sense, w'as orig. trans. : see quot. 1340 in sense 2. 

1391 Shaks, Tjvo Gent. v. iv, 27 Loue, lend me patience 
to forbeare a while. 1683 Apol. Prot, P'rance v. 66 He for- 
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bore beyond all Patience. X723 Pope Odyss. ii. 247 With 
patience I forbear. 178a Cowi'er Mut. Forbearance^ The 
kindest and the happiest pair Will find occasion to forbear. 
1826 E. Irving Babylon 11 . 363 He forbore with Austria. 
184a Tennyson 'Jwo Foices 218 Some , . Bore and forbore ; 
and did not tire. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xv,She 
. .forebore with his failings. 

9 . trans. To refrain from enforcing, pressing, or 
demanding ; not to urge, piess, insist on, or exact. 
Sometimes with double obj. Now f Also 

intr. with of. 

1370 Abp. Parker Corr. (1832)374 , 1 am driven to forbear 
of iny ancient rmhts. 11^3 Whitgift Let. in Fuller C/i. 
Hist. IX. V. § 9 Desiring yOur Lord.ships . . to forbear my 
comming thither. 1633 F ord ’ T is Pity m. ii, Let me advise 
you here to forbear your suit. 1643 Prynne S&th Power 
Pari. n. 20 That all the Acts of Oxenford, should from 
thenceforth be utterly forborne and annulled. 1649 Evelyn 
Mem. (1857) HI. 49, I desire you to forbear my reasons, 
till the next return. 1756 Johnson Life K. of Prussia 
Wks. IV. 542 The claim was forborn. 1838 Q.Kixi.'iije.Fredk. 
Gi. (1863) I. HI. V. 170 And the Corpus-Chri.sti idolatries 
were forborne the Margraf and his company this time. 

b. esp. To abstain from enforcing the payment 
of t money) after it has become due. Now rare. 

1570 Act 13, Elis. c. 8 § 5 Any Money so to be lent or for- 
born. 1664 W. Haig in J. Russell Haigs x. (1881) 273 , 1 can 
have a friend here that will . . forbear it [money] a year and 
a half. 1674 Jeake Aritk. (1696) 577 If an Annuity be for- 
born, the Paiments increase as well as the Interest. 1827 
Hutton Course Math. 1 . 129 The money lent, or forborn, is 
called the Principal. 1843 Stephen Comm. Laws Eng, 
(1874) IL i6r Such [debts] as were incurred or forborne by 
means of fraud. 

absol. 1836 Bouvier Law Diet. s. v.. When the creditor 
agrees to forbear with his debtor, 

Porbea’rable a. [f, E’orbeab v. -h -able.] f a. 
Ready to forbear, patient, indulgent (obs.). b. 
That may be forborne or dispensed with. 

1463 Paston Lett. No 518 II. 216 , 1 founde the jugesryght 
gentell and forberable to me. 1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. 
I, 362 The commerce of inland towns consists in the manu- 
facture of forbearable articles. 

Forbearance (f^.ibe*»'rans). [f.asprec. -k-ANCE. 

Originally (like abearance) a legal • term (sense 3), which 
accounts for the hybrid formation.] 

1 . The action or habit of forbearing, dispensing 
with, lefraining or abstaining from (some action 
or thing). Const, of fi'om., to with inf. 

1391 Shaks. x Hen. Vf n. iv. 19 Tut, tut, here is a mannerly 
forbearance. 1393 — Rick. //, iv. i. 120 True Noblenesse 
would Learne him forbearance from so foule a Wrong. 
itzn'Tj Feltham 1. xxvi. 45 Bad, both in action, 

and forbearance ! 1634 Canne Hecess. Separ. (1849) 95, 

I might here instance Daniel’.s forbearance of the king’s 
meats 1730 Johnson Rambler No. 19 r 3 Without any . . 
remarkable forbearance of the common amusements of young 
men. 1763 H. Walpole Otranto iv. (1798) 65 His forbear- 
ance to obey would be more alarming. 1825 T. Jefferson 
Autobiog. Wks. 1859 I. 39 Laws which rendered criminal., 
the forbearance, of repairing to church. azlTjx Grote Eth. 
Fragm. i. 11876) 12 The various acts and forbearances which 
a man supposesto constitute the sum of his duty. 

2 . Forbearing conduct or spirit; patient endur- 
ance under provocation ; indulgence, lenity. 

1399 Porter Angry Worn. Abingd. (Percy Soc.) 41 Com- 
mending the vertue of patience or forbearance. 1643 Bp. 
Hall Remedy Discontents 43 If their sufferings be just, 
my forbearances are mercifull. 1741 Middleton Cicero 11, 
X. 412 , 1 have now put an end to my forbearance of him. 
1831 Brewster Ne^oton (1855) II. xxiv. 31^ The man of the 
world treats the institutions of religion with more respect 
and forbearance. 

3 . Alistinence from enforcing what is due, esp. 
the payment of a debt. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 385 You are forced (because 
of credit and forbearaunce) to give a greater price. i5|g)o 
Recorde, etc. Gr. Arts (1640) 495 What is wonne or lost in 
the 100 pound forbearance for la moneths, 1691 Locke 
Lower, Interest Wks. 1727 II. 31 In Debts and Forbear- 
ances, where Contract has not settled it between the Parties. 
1773 Act 13 Geo. Ill, c, 63 § 30 No Subject. .shall, .take . . 
above the Value of twelve Pounds for the Forbearance of 
one hundred Pounds for a Year. 1827 Hutton Course 
Math. L 129 Interest i.s the premium or sum allowed for the 
loan, or forbearance of money. 

Prov. 1599 Porter Angyy Worn. Abingd, (Percy Soc.) 41 
Forbearance is no quittance. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 53 
He. .soon shall find Forbearance no acquittance. 

1 4 . Comb. : forbearance money, money paid 
to a creditor (in addition to the interest) for allow- 
ing the repayment of a loan to be deferred beyond 
the stipulated time. 

1668 SviTii.EY MidberryGard. 11. H, Thou and I might live 
comfortably on the forbearance money, and let the interest 
run on. 1731 E. Haywood Betsy Thoughtless II. xiv. 153 It 
must be that she has kept it [the penalty of a bond] off by 
large interest and forbearance-money. 

transf. {allusively). 18x4 Scott Djwwtf (X874) 220 Foote . . 
was only an.xiouB to extort forbearance-money from the timid. 

Forbearaut (fpibe^'raut), a. [f. as prcc. + 
-ANT.] Forbearing, indulgent, patient. 

X642 R. Harris Serm. Ps, x. 14, 17 p. 32 God is Wisdome it 
selfe ; and therefore forbearant. 1830 Examiner 4V^lz The 
temper of George IV may have been forbearant. 1839 Smiles 
Self Help xii. (i860) 342 The world at large is not so for- 
bearant. 

Hence rorbea’rantly adv. 

X835 in Ogilvib Suppl., whence in mod. Diets. 

Porbearer (fpibe9*r3j), [LFokbeab^ + -er^.] 
One who or that which forbears. 

1370 Act 13 EUz, c. 8 § 5 Contracts . . whereupon is not 
reserved., to the Lender, Contracterj Shifter, Forbearer or 


Deliverer, above the Sum often Pound. 1580 Tusser Husb. 
xiii. (1878) 29 The West [wind] as a father all goodnesse 
doth bring, The East a forbearer, no mariner of thing. 16411 
J, Ball Ahsw. Canne Pref., Hee lived and dyed a strict 
forbearer . . of all such corruptions. 1753 Johnson, For- 
bearer, an intermitter ; interceptor of any thing. 

Forbearing (f^j[be-->*rig), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 
-h -ING L] Tile action of the vb. B'orbear. 

131. AT. Alls. 3826 There was yeye no forberyng; By. 
tweone favasour and kyng, 13. . Minor Poems fr. V'ernon 
MS. xxxii. 780 Worschupe jjou folly fflesch-fadur. . And )?nt 
in two Maner of binges : In boxumnesse and for-berynges. 
c 1440 Hylton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) i. Ixxxi, Whal 
is .synne but a wanting or a forberyng of good. 1329 
Supplic. to King 41 Forbearinge of bodely workes & kep- 
inge ydle holy dayes. 1533 More Apol, xii. 91b, The 
leuyng out of felony e, sacrylege, 8t murder, is rather a 
token of wylynes then any forbering or fauour. 1570 
Act 13 Eliz. c. 8 § s The Loan or forbearing of a hundred 
Pound for one Year. 1641 Hinde f, Bruen v. 16 The for- 
bearing of meats and drinks. _x6sg Hammond On Ps. x. 13 
Paraphr. 53 Thy longanimity in forbearing of wicked men. 

Forbearing (f/jbe^-rig), ppt. a. [f. as prec. 
-p-iNG ‘^,] That forbears ; patient under provoca- 
tion, long-suffering ; t abstinent. 

c 1425 Eng. Conouest Irel. .xxx vi. (1896) 88 He was . . [of] 
mete, & of drynke ful meen & for-berynge. 16x1 Bible 
2 Tim, ii. 24 The seruant of the Lord must not striue ; but 
bee gentle vnto all men . . patient [marg. Or, forbearing], 
1782 CowPER Table T. 401 There is a lime For long -for- 
bearing clemency to wait. 1833 C. Bronte Villette x. 
(1876) 85 Madame Beck was. .forbearing with all the world. 
Hence ForbeaTiugrly adv., Forbea-ringiiess. 
1831 Examiner 660/2 The fitness of whipping Mr. Muir 
was , . forbearingly negatived. 1835 Clarke Diet., For- 
bearing?! e'ss. 1874 Helps Soc. Press, xxv. (1875) 406 Con- 
siderations of pity, tenderness, and forbearingness, 

t Forbeai;, V. Obs. Jb’or forms see Beat v. 
[f Mow pref. ^ -f- Beat v.] a. t/aas. To beat severely; 
to cover with bruises or stripes, b. To beat down, 
overcome. C. pa. pple. only. Of a path: Well- 
beaten or trodden. 

1393 Langl. P. Pl. c, xxm. 198 So elde and hue hit hadde 
a-teyuted and forbete. c 1420 Anturs of A rth. H, Alle 
blake was thayre brees, forbetun with brandis. c 1430 
Hymns Virg. (1867) 29 AI his fleisch bloodi for-bete. c 1430 
Pilgr. Lyf Manhode n. Ixxii. (1869' 103 Thou art not the 
firste pilgrime .. the wey is al forbeten. £•1470 Harding 
Chron. xxxiv. v, This king . . Came home agayn . . All for- 
beten. 

Forbecause ^ see Because A. i and B. i. 
t FoTbed, pp^‘ [h ^forbe, a. OM.forbir (see 
Furbish v.) + -ed i.] « Furbished. 

1413 Pilgr. Sottde Caxton 1483) iv. xxxvi. 84 The honoiire 
of suche persones is dene forbe'd harneys. 

■f Forb6]ie*st. Obs.--^ [f. Bor- pref.'^ -1- Be'- 
HEST.] A promise previously given. 

a 1400 P?ymer in Maskell Mon. Rit. (1873) II. 75 Thaf; 
we be maadworthi to the forbiheestis of crist. , 

t Forbi’d, sb. Obs. ra^-e. [f. next vb.] A for- 
bidding. (Cf, Forbode sb^ 

1602 W. Watson Decacordon 338 For what^ is more in- 
nouate preposterous, and beyond all gods forbid, then this 
new fanglenes in you to prefer [etc.]. 1740 Cheyne Regimen 
ii. 72 With what an evident Forbid, the Jewish Law directs 
this permit of animal Food. 

Forbid (ipibi'd), v Pa. t. forbad, forbade 
(-bse-d); pa. pple. forbidden (-biTBn). Forms; 
Iftfn. 1-2 forb^odan {north, forb^ada), 2-4 for- 
beoden, 3-5 forbede(n, -yn, (4 -bedd, -beed, 
5 -bidde, -bide, -byde), 4-6 Sc. forbeid, (7 for- 
bidd), 4- forbid. Pa. t, i forb^ad, 2-3 forbead, 
(3 -bmd, -bet(t),3-s forbed(e, forbode, (4 -baad, 
-badde, -bed, -beed), 5 -bat (6, 7 -bod(de), 6-8 
forbid, 4- forbad, forbade. Pa. pple. i for- 
boden, 3-6forbode(n, (5 -bade,-bed(e), 5-8 for- 
bod(de(n, 6-9 forbid, 6- forbidden. Also weak 
pa. t. 4 forbedde, -bedid, pa. pple. 5 forbedd. 

forbeodan, pa. X.forbiad, ^\. ~bttdon, pa. pple. 
forboden, f. Fob- pref.'^ -f biodan to Bid ; ^OFris. 
forbiada, Du. verbieden, OHG. far-, forpiotan 
(MHG. and Ger. verbieten\ Goth., fatirbitidan. 
Qi.OMl.fyrirbibba'] 

1 . trans. To command (a person or persons) not 
to do, have, use, or indulge in (something), or not 
to enter (a place); to prohibit. In many diverse 
constructions, 

a. with d ouble object, of the person (orig. dative\ 
and of the thing prohibited. Also in pass, with 
either the person or the thing as subject; in the latter 
case, the indirect obj., if a sb., is preceded by to. 

O. E. Chron. zxi. 1048 And cwa;'6 pet sepapa hit him for- 
boden hasfde. aix’jiCott. Hone. 223 Hwi for-bead 5eu god 
pes trowes westm. ^xaso Gm. Ex. 2984 Anon ^is folc 
fore he_ for-bead. ^1300 Cursor Af. 13029 (Cott.) He for- 
bedd him J>at womman. tf'X33o R. Brunnk Chron. Wace 
(Rolls) 9x58 He .. pat h^ym be loud furst forbed. 
Chaucer Wife's Prol. 519 Forbeed us thing, and that 
desire we, cxjfy^ P. PL C?'ede 769 God wold.,faIs 
freres [were] forboden be fayre ladis chaumbres ! 1450- 

*530 Myrr. our Ladye 21 That is forboden vs by holy 
chirche. 1329 Rastell Pastyme, Hist. Rom. (1811) 29 It 
was ordeynyd that pree.sti.s Grekes myght haue wyfis, which 
to preestis I.atens w'as forboden. 1397 Shaks. Lovers 
Compl. 164 To be forbid the sweets that .seemes so good. 
X609 Douland 0?‘nith. Microt, 20 There be some other 
Internals, very rare, and forbidden to yong beginners. 
1697 Drvden dEneid vi, 760 The chaste and holy Race Are 
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all forbidden this polluted Place. X710 Lady M. W, Mon- 
tagu Let. Bitrnet 20 July, My sex is usually forbid. studies 
of this nature. 1793 Gowper On Spaniel Beau ii, Against 
my orders, whom you heard Forbidding you the prey: 1858 
Lytton Leila i. ii, When strength and courage are forbid 
me. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng-. II. 351 The archbishop . . 
had long been forbidden the court. 1853 I, H. Newman 
Hist. SE (1073) II. X. iv. i 8;7 Their [the Turks’] religion 
forbids them every sort of painting. 1865 Dickens Mut. 

Fr. I. vi. Will you forbid him the house, where 1 know he 

^ b. with personal object (in GE. either dat. or 
accus.) and an infinitive (formerly with/^r /o ; rarely 
without /i?) as second object. 

riobo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xix. 14 Nelle bi^ for-beodan 
cuman to me. ciaoo Ormin 6499 Till Herode king oiinsaenn 
He be^5m forrbaed to turrnenn. « 122S Ancr. F. 5 j pe 
eppel Jjiet ich loke on is forbode me to etene,.& nout forto 
biholden. 138a Wyclxf Acts xvi. 6 Thei. . weren fprbodyn 
of the Hooly Gost for to speke the word of God in Asya, 
£•1450 tr. He Hnitatiohe x. xxv, He lackij? inwarde comfort, 
he is forboderi to seke eny outwarde. 1562 Bolleyn 
Dial. Soarnes ^ Chir. 42 b, We be also forboden to use 
repercussiues. 1611 Shaks. U-'ini. T. 1. ii. 427 You may 
as well Forbid the Sea for to obey the Moone. u: i6i8 J. 
Davies J-Fits Pilgr. vGrosarc) 19/1 But .. I am forbod . . to 
tell it you. 18x7 X0. Ellenborough in Maule & Selwyn 
Rep. VI. 316 He distinctly forbids the defendants to accept 
any more of their drafts. 

fe. with personal obj. and negative clause. Obs. 

O. E. Chron. an. 67s Swa ic for beode |>e and ealle 
biscopas >e ®fter ’de cumon . . j>3et ge nan onsting ne hauen 
of mynstre. a 1225 Ancr. R. 256 Ich forbeode ou pet 
non of ou ne ileue Jies deofles sondesmon. C127S Passion 
581 in < 9 . E. Misc. 53 lesus ..hire for- bed, J|?at heo 

attryne ne scolde his honde ne his fet 1387 Trevisa 
HkdenmoWs) I. 85 By pese trees pe grete kyng Alexander 
was forbode, pat he.schulde neuere come in Babylon. 1599 
Shaks. Pass. Pilgr. 124 She silly Queene. . Forbad the boy 
he should not passe those grounds. 

d. with omission of personal object, and with 
the thing prohibited expressed {a) by sb. or pron. 

(t const, from) ; (^) by an infinitive ; ^ (r) by an 
obj.-sentence (in early use with a negative, which 
the later idiom omits); id') by object and infinitive. 

(«) c 117s Laanh. Horn, X13 He seal, .heordom for-beodan. 
1:1200 Trm. Coll. Horn. 13 pe holie boc hit forbet. 1340 
Ayenb. 8 Ine pis heste ys uorbede zeiine of hate. 1477 
Norton Ord. A Ich. i. in Ashm. (1652) iS Almighty God 
From Great Doctours hath this Science forbod. i533 Elyot 
Cast. Heltke 1 1539) 78 b, Wyne is not to be forboden, 1671 
Lady M. Bertie m 12M Rep. Hist. PISS. Comm. App. v. 

23 They say the King hath put out a Proclamation to for- 
bid maskerades. *73 ® A. Gordon MaffePs Atnphiih. 67 In 
the Year 32S1 Gladiators were expressly forbid. 1875 J owett 
Plato (ed. 2* V. 34, I. .think that the Lacedaemonian law- 
giver was right in forbidding pleasure. 

ih) 13, . E. E. Allit. P. B. 1147 To defowle hit euer won 
foMe fast he forbedes. iS«S-34 Tindale Luke xxiii. 2 For- 
biddynge to paye tribute to Cesar. 1723 State 0/ Russia 
II. 282 For which reason he had forbidden to carry anybody 
of his Majesty’s Retinue over the River. ' , , 

{c) cjooo Ags. Gosp, Luke xxiii. 2 For-beodende past man 
pam casere gafol ne sealde. 1297 Olouc. (1724I 496 The 
king, .vorbed that me ne ssolde non of is lond sowe. 1340 
A yenh. 8 pis heste uorbyet pet non ne ssel slage opren. 1430-- 
1530 Myrr. our Ladye 71 Yt is forboden vnder payne of 
cursynge, that no man shulde haue ne drawe eny texte of 
holy scrypture in to Englysshe. 1619 Brent tr. Sarpis 
Counc. Trent iv. (1629) 3SS It was forbid, .that the Patrone 
..should not make the presentation to any but the Bishop, 
*638 W. Burton Comment. I tin. Antonin. 121 He forbad 

that not any body should..usea silver drinking cup, ^ 1 

id) 1382 Wyclif Luke xxiii. 2 Forbedinge tributis to j 
be aouun to Cesar. 1651 Hobbes Leviatk. ii. xxvi. 137 ! 
Another Law, that forbiddeth it to be put in execution. 
1:763 J. Brown Poetry Sf Mas. v, 75 This [the Swiss] Song 
. ,is forbid to be sung among their Regiments hired in the 
Service of other Nations. 1863 Knight Sch. Hist. Eng. iv. 
115 The governor of the Castle forbad the Church Service 
to be peiTormed. . r 

e. with the personal object only. Const, p'orn^ 
(a thing). Now 

c 1x7s Lamb. Horn. 27 He ps wule forbeode of his egane 
onsiht. 13 . . Coerde L. 3793 In Godys name I theefor- 
bede . . Ryche ne pore lat non leve. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) 
viii. 87 Therefore wolde he [David] make the Temple in that 
place : but oui-e Lord forbade him. 1326 Pilgr. Per/. 
(W. de W. 1531) 8 b, I forbede all syngular persOnes from 
the studyenge of this treatyse. ]. B-ksshoq-d Pardoner 

t F. Bij b, Of all tempoi'all seruice are we forbode. 1396 
PENSER F. Q. VI. vi. 18 Whom though be oft forbad, Yet 
for no bidding . . Would he restrayned be from his attende- 
ment. 1840 Thirlwall GreeceVll. 117 The soldiers wished 
to take part in it also; and, though forbidden, forced their 
way into the palace. 1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 122 He 
forbade both men and women from entering them. 1851 
Hussey Papal Power ii. 61 He forbad Hilary Bisiiop of 
Narbonne from all metropolitan rights, 

f. a^sol. or with ellipsis of both objects. 

1391 Shaks. i Hen. FI, i. iii. 19 Haue patience Noble 
Duke, I may not open, The Cardinal! of Winchester forbids 1 
1667 Milton P. L. v. 62 Forbid who will, none shall from 
me withhold Longer thy offerd good. 

2 . In various modified uses. 

a. Jig, To exclude, keep back, hinder, restrain. 
Now chiefly of circumstances, conditions, etc. : To 
constitute a prohibition or imperative reason 
against ; to render impossible or undesirable. 

ciooo Ags. Ps. cxix. loi (Spelm.) Fram eallum weje yfelu 
ic forbead fet mine, a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxxiii. 13 
For bede pi tonge fra ill. 1388 Wyclif Jer, v. 25 Joure 
synnes forbediden good fro 50U, *573 Barkt Alv. F 847 

To forbidde, to lette, to stoppe, inhibeo, 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 596 The way to hasten tlie Breeding of Salt-Petre, is to 
forbid the and the Growth of Vegetables. 1697 


Dryden Firg. Georg, in, 740 Clouds of smouldring Smoke 
forbad the Sacrifice. 1713-20 Pope Iliad xn. ,148 Whose 
spreading arms. . Forbid the tempest and protect the ground. 

1730 Gray Elegy xvii, IV Applause of list’ning Senates to 
command. .Their Lot forbad. 1799 Sheridan Pizarro xv. 1, 

The state I left her in forbids all hope. 1863 Fr. A. 
Kemble Resid. in Georgia. 19 A pool, that effectually 
forbids the foot of the explorer. 1869 J. Martineau Ess. 

IL 138 His limits forbade him to draw_ copiously. 1870 
Huxley Crit. Addr. tjSpo) 51 The Bible., forbids the 
veriest hind .. to be ignorant of the existence of other 
countries and other civilizations. 

b. In deprecatory phr. God^ Heaven^ the Lord 
forbidj usually with a clause or sentence as direct 
object, rarely with an indirect object ; also absoi, as 
an exclamation. 

axzzS Ancr. R, 8 |?et God forbeode ou.^ Cursor 

M. 4372 tCott.) Godd forbedd i suld him suike. 1373 
Barbour jBr7£C£> xii. 255, I warne ^owof a thing. To happy n 
thamme (as god forbeid Ij c 1385 Chaucer L, G. PF. gxo 
Tkisbe, God forbede but a woman can Ben as trewe and 
lovynge as a man. a 1400-50 Alexander Nay, dri^tin 
for-bede I c 1470 Henry IVallace v, 624 Gret God forbede 
it suld be so with this. 1313 More in Grafton Chron, (1568) 

IL 760 Our Lorde forbid that ye love together the wonsse 
for the selfe same cause that ye ought to love together the 
better, c 1392 Marlowe Massacre Paris i. iii, The Heavens 
forbid your highness such mishap ! 1601 Shaks. TweL N. 11. 
ii. 19 Fortune forbid my out-side haue not charm’d her. 
1606 — Tr. if Cr. 11. iii. 208 This L[ord] goe to him \ J upiter 
forbid. 1611 Bible 1 Chron. xi. 19 ^My God forbid it mee 
that I should doe this thing, — Gal. ii. 7 God forbid. 1712-4 
Pope Rape Lock iv. 105 Gods ! shall the ravisher display 
your hair, While the Fops envy. .Honour forbid ! *73® — 
Epll. Sat. i. 103 Good Heav’n forbid, that 1 should blast 
their glory. 1873 Jovvett Plato (ed. 2) I. 34 Do you mean 
a knowledge of shoemaking ? God forbid. 

fe. with weakened sense: To argue or give 
one’s opinion against. Obs. 

C1205 Lay. 30244 Summe hit gonnen raeden summe to 
for-beoden. 

f d. To deny, refuse. Obs. 

£•1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke vl 29 Ne for-beod him no pine 
tunecan. c 1203 Lay. 30226 whaSer he hit wolde iunne 
oSer him for-beode. 1483 Caih. Angl, 137/2 To Forked, 
abdicare, dhnuere, 

t e. To defy, challenge. ^ 

1588 Bp. Andrewes Serm. 1 Tim. vi. 17-19, 1 forbid them 
. . to shew mee in Rhemes or in Rome . . such a shew as we 
have scene here these last two daies. 

ff. To lay under a ban, curse, interdict 

1603 Shaks. Mach. i. iii. 21 He shall Hue a man fox-bid. 
1819 B. CoRN'WALL Dram. Scenes, Werner 11, Oh, I shall 
pass . . my time in solitude, .a man forbidden, 
t 3 , To countermand. Obs. rare. 

1663 Sir W. Coventry in Pepys\ Diary VL 106 Some 
[ships] were ordered and others forbid. 

1 4 . To put off for a time, to postpone. Obs. 

[Perh. another word Pi*for’bide\ or an erroneous use: 
Caxton has forbom, which expresses the sense.] 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IL 339 losue^. . renewede pe 
circumsicioun pat was forbode fourty 5ere in wyldernesse. 
Ibid. III. 51 01ympiades..was i-holde ones in fyue sere, 
lesth he schulde be forjete and it were lengere forbode. 

t PorM-d, Obs. -«Foebidden. Forbid 
tree (see quot. 1662). 

1592 Davies I ntrod. vii, By tasting of that 
Fruit forbid. 1662 Pepys Diary 14 Aug., Many trees them 
[Forest of Dean] left at a great fall in Edwaid the Third s 
time, by the name of foibid-trees, which at this day are 
called vorbid trees. .... .r. 

tForW-ddame, Ohs.-^ [f. Fobbid tx. -h 
-ABLE.] That may be forbidden. 

€ 1449 Pbcock Repr. 470 In which thei ben forbedable. 
Forbi’ddsil* nonc$-wd. [f. Fobbidzx. + -al.J 
The act of forbidding. 

1833 Lytton Rienzi m. ii, Nay, sweet lady mine, no 
forbiddal ! r.. 

Eorbiddance (f^Ai-dans). [f. « prec. + 

-ANCE,] The action of forbidding, an instance of 
this ; prohibition, interdiction ; also, a command or 
edict against (something). 

1608-11 Bp. Hall Epist. v, Forbiddance doth but whet 

desire. 1739 Cibber (1756) I- 180 This absolute forbid- 

dance of what they had more mind to have been entertain d 
with. 1835 R. Boyle i?. t'. Wiseman st6 The act of for- 
biddance to say mass. 1873 Guida PascarH I. g8 My 
father’s forbiddance had taken from me many of my old 
pleasures. _ , /• 

Forbidden (f^-ibrd’n), jppt. a. [pa. pple. of 
Forbid v.I In senses of the vb. 

£-1200 Trin. Coll. Horn, 35 fe forbodene appel. 0:1300 
Cursor M. 19861 (Cott.) Forboden beistes war [^c. paij m 
lede. CX465 Eng. Chron, (Camden 1856) 57 That the said 
maister Thomas sholde say massis in forboden .. placez. 
1313 Douglas Mneh i. ix. 128 Quhen scho to Troy forbodyn 
hymeneus socht. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. ix. i. 26 Before we 
enter his forbidden gates- 1619 Brent tr. Sarpz s C^nc. 
Trent iii. (1629) 293 To eate. .forbidden meates, m Lent. 
1782 Cowper Retirem, 216 His hours of leisure.. einploys 
In drawing pictures of forbidden joys, a 1839 Praed Poems 
(1864) II. 109, I entered that forbidden room. _ 

b. spec. Forbidden degrees, certain degrees of 
relationship within which persons are forbidden to 
marry ; forbidden fruit, (a) that forbidden to Adam 
(Gen. ii. 17), also fg. ; {b) hence, a name given to 
several varieties of Citnis, esp. C* decumana ; 
•^forbidden time {Sc. Law), the close time for fish. 

1609 Skene Quon. Attach. Ixxxvii. heading. Of forbiddin 
Tyme in Fishing. 166a Stillinisfu Orig. i^acr. iii. lii. § 3 
He required from him the observance of that positive 
command of not eating of the forbidden fruit. 1663 Flagel- 
lum. or O. Cromwell (ed. 2) $ The stealing and tasting of 
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the forbidden fi-uit of Soveraignty. x8i8 M. G. D^is 
yml. IF. Ind. (1834) 212 Some sweet orang«», others bitter 
ones, others again forbidden fruit. i8s® Simmonds Diet, 
Tra,de, Pomelloes, a name under which forbidden fmit is 
sometimes sold in this country by fruiterers., i860 
Bof., Forbidden Fruit Citrus Paradisi. — ^(of ^^^ndon) a 
variety of the shaddock C. dec7cmafia. 2872 Gloss. EccL 
Terms F'orhidden Degrees. 

Hence PorM'ddenly adv. ; Porbi-ddemsiess. 

1611 Shaks. Wini. T. i. ii. 417 He thinkes. .that you 
haue toucht his Queene Forbiddenly. ’ 1647 Boylk Disc, 
agst. Swearingyxi. Wks. 3772 Vl. 10 Since the sinfulne^ 
of swearing does consist, not in the diversity of our oaths, 
but in their forbiddenness. 1744 listen Life Boyle ax 
Nothing but the forbiddenness of self-dispatch hindered his 
acting it. » 

PorMdder (f^ibi-dai). [f. Foebid v.e -eb h] 
One who forbids. 

C1449 Pecock Repr. v. ii. 92 Forbeders whiche wolden 
forbede wedding. 1326 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1331) 253 
A forbydder of the trybute to be payed to Cesar. 1643 
Divorce 11, xx. (1851) 118 The Papists.. are the 
strictest forbidders of divorce. 1849 Curzon Plsits Monast. 
i. 10 Another attendant upon public men, who. .is called a 
yassakji, or forbidder. . - , 

Forbiddiaig’ (.fjpibi'dir)), t/bl. sb. [see -iNG h] 
The action of the vb. FtiBBiD ; a prohibition. 

a 1300 Cjirsor M- 20527 (Cott.) He ete ogain mi forbidding, 
r 1380 Wyclif Wks. (3880) 8$ pis forbedyng is colound by 
holynesse. x6oi Donne Progr. Soulix. Poems (1633) 5 Her 
whom the first man did wive, Whom, and her race, only 
forbiddings drive. 1667 Milton P , L. ix. 753 But his 
forbidding Commends thee more. i74o^CHEyNE Regimen 
142 It amounts almost to a total Forbidding. _ 

Forbidding (fF-ibrdiq), /^^^ [see-iNG^,] 

1. That forbids, in senses of the vb. 

1373 Baret./[/zx. F 849 Forbidding, vetans. 1667 Milton 
P. L. IX. 47s But they Dreaded not more th’ adventure 
then bis voice Forbidding, 

2. esp. That forbids, or disinclines to, a nearer ap^ 
proach; repellent, reptilsive, uninviting: a. chiefly 
of a person, his manner, looks, etc. 

1712 Buugeli. Sped. No. 301 if* 2 That awful Cast of the 
Eye and forbidding Frown. 17*7 Berkeixv Tour in Italy 
3 June Wks. 3871 IV, 560 Doors and entrances of the 
houses dirty and forbidding. 1837 M. Donovan Dom. Efon. 

II . I9Q A forbidding-looking creature. 1840 Dickens OldC. 
Shop ill. An elderly man of remarkably hard featu^ and 
forbidding aspect. 1863 I n* Kemble Resid. tn Georgia 
23, 1 do not know that I ever saw any winged creature of 
so forbidding an aspect. 

"b. of a country, sea-coast, the weather, etc. 

1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World 280 Although 
the land is so desai-t and forbidding. 18^ KaneA rcH Expl. 
IL xxvi. 264 We saw the same forbidding wall of belt-ice. 
tS 6 o Merc. Marine Mag. VII. 262 The coast . . is exceed- 
ingly rocky and forbidding. 1887 T. Hardy Woodlanders 
II. 1. 8 The morning looked forbidding enough. 

Hence Porhi’ddiagly adv. ; PorM-ddingiiess. 
1848 Craig, Forbiddingly. *880 Kinglake Crimea VI 
vL^The. . Ravine, .[was] forbiddingly to crest. 1883 
E. P. RoEjn HarpePs Mag. Dec. 4S/* Beacon hills., 
frown forbiddingly. „ _ 

f Forbrnd, v. Ohs. \fM. forUndan, f. Fob- 
pref.^ + bindan to Bind.] trans. TQ bind up. 
’^£r897 K. jElfred Gregorf s Past. xvi. 104 Ne forbinde 35® 
no osem Serscendum oxum Sone muo. _a xzoo in I ragm. 
jElfrids Gloss. (1838) s P»t wrecche wif . forbinde^ hms 
daedan muK c 1200 Ormin 4524 Itt fon-binde»? all i>weorrt 
ut & blendeh)? manness heorrte. 
tFo-rbirtll. Obs. rare. In 4 forbirth(e, 
-biirth(e. [f. Fob- pref^ + Bieth, Cf. Ger. wr- 
gebuH.'X a. Birthright, b. The first-born. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3518 (Cott.! Esau his forbhth said. Ibtd. 
6091 (G6tt.) All k® fox'-bhl^his sail sla. 

!Porbis1i, obs, form of Fubbish, 
fForbi-tej Z'* Pa. t. 3 forbat, -bot. [f. 

FoB- j5r^.i I- Bite v. \ verbijten, Get. ver^ 

beiszeni) trans. To bite. Also frattsf. ssud-Jig. 

c 1203 Lay. 6497 pat deor. .raesde o >ene stede and for-bat 
him >h breste. 1297 R. Gnouc. (Rolls) App. 76 
dump sturte forbot his stedes breste, ^ 1377 Langl. Z'. / £. 
B. XVI. 35 The Flesshe is afel wynde. .forbiteththe blosmes. 
iK36i J. ]clooKBs^ Giraid. Irel. in Hahnshed 1I._ 87/2 When 
his braines are forebitten with a bottle of nappie ale, 
Forblack: see FoE- /r<^.^ 10 , 

t Forblee-d, Obs. [f. For- pref^ + Blebd. 
Gi. verbluteni\ In pa. pple. Forble'd: ex- 
hausted with bleeding ; covered with blood. 

££1300 Cursor M. 24395 (Cott.) Quen >at mi sun was al 
for-bled. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 35 He was 1- 
drawe al aboute j>e feeldes . . al forbled. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur X. xxx, Sir Tristram waxte faynte and forbledde. 
1496 Dives <5- Paup.GH. deW.) vi. xv. 257/2 Hesentehome 
kTc cTiflrtP fnll of woundes and of holes and all forbledc^. 


his sharte full of woundes and of holes and 2 
1333 Stewart Cron. Scot, (1858) I. 306 All the laif, rycht 
bludie and forbled, Tha left the feild. 

tForble-nd, Ohs.-'^ [f. Fob- prefX + 

Blend vX ; — Ger. verblendenX) trans, ^ To blind, 
c 1200 Ormin 2985 Sinne. . Forrblendepk all )jm heorrte. 

tForble-md, Ohs-'^ [f- Fob- i>refX + 
Blend v.^ trans. To confound, 
as3oo Cursor M. 18056 (Cott.) Min wicked werkes eke 
For-blended wer thoru his aun speke. 

Porbliss: see For- pref^ 
t Forblow, sy. Obs. [OE. forUhmn, t Fob- 
pref'l + bUwan to Blow.] trans. a. To blow 
about or away. b. To blow out, inflate. 

C893 K. .Alfred Oros. v. iv. § 5 Co*a an wind, ond for- 
bleow hie ut on sae. c 1000 Sax, Leechd. 1 1^40 (Ju mon 
sie forblawen. *393 Gower Conf I. 160 The ship., is 
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Torstormed and forbiowe. 1413 Pzlgr. Sotvfe (€0x10^483) 
m. a, 50 A gr«te bely ful of wynd forbolned and forblowen* 
Hence Fo^blow2l^ Forblow'ing ppL adjs, 

14. . hYVG,Ztfe V, 3f, xvuL (1484) Cvj, With your forbiowe 
blowying vanyte. IMS, Ashm, 39 f. 28 b, has youre for- 
blowynge vanite.] 

fFoTbo'dBfSk Oh. tyLC, arch. Forms: i-o 
forbod (6 forbodd), 3-7, 9 forbode, 3, s forbot 
(5 -bote)^ 5-6 forbott. [OE, forbod. f. forhiodan 
to Forbid; ^IdxL. verbod., MHG., mod.Ger. verboty 
ON. forho^^ A forbidding ; a prohibition, inter- 
diction, prohibitory ordinance. To lay inforbode : 
to put under prohibition, to prohibit. 

tt 1000 Pol Laws M If red xli, Gewitnes bit hara 
manna forbod waere. ff xaro Trin. Coll. Horn, xi No prest 
ne mai him chastien, ne mid forbode, ne mid scriftCj ne mid 
cui-singe. m *300 Cursor M. 765 (Cott.) Our lauerd in forbot 
has it laid. <r i449 Pecock Repr. iii. iii. 291 If eny oon 
forbode, maad in lewis lawe to preestis, schulde binde 
also Cristen preestis. 1548 UoAtL^ etc. Erasm. Par, Luke w. 
73 Why dooe ye this geare whiche it is against all gods 
forbod to dooe on the Sabboth dales. i6ad Ainsworth 
Anmi. PentaL Exod. xx. 3 Gods forbode bindeth most 
strictly and alwayes. r. j- 1 3 

b. To passy be above or beyond y Goa s forbode : 
said of anything outrageous or extravagant. 

1515 More K, Rick. ///, in Grafton Chron, 11 . 826 King 
Richarde, whome he . . haa holpen, susteyned and set for- 
ward above all Gods forbode. a 1529 Skelton Ime^e 
Hypocr, Wks. II. 425 It passeth Godes forbod That ever it 
should be. 1596 Nashe Saffron Walden Wks. (Grosart) 
III. 99 He is beyond all reason, or Gods forbod, distract- 
edly enamourd of his own beautie. i6oa W. Watson 
Decacordon 247 Marry the course that was held by them 
passeth all Gods forbod ; as our phrase is. 

0. (f)vei^ God' s forbode ==^0:0^ 

J377 Langl. P. pi, B. vit 176 hordes forbode ellLsl 
c 1460 Tmumley Myst. (Surtees) 12 Over Godes forbot be to 
the Thank or thew to kun me. 1598 Florio, Didcene, god 
forbid, gods forbode. i8ao Scott Ivanhoeny * Over God's, 
forbode I * said Prince John. 

d. A use of this phrase as an asseveration. 

*S 7 S Durham Deposit, (Surtees) 303 Who toke upon hir 
then, with mony oothe and forhotts, that ther was never 
man that was fawter with hir. _ 

t ForTlO'des Obs,rare. [f. prec.sb. ; cf. ON. 

Forbid. 

C X400 Desfr. Troy 6428 Forbode the firke H fode for to 
wyn. c 1473 RaufCoil^earj^6 The curagiou.s knichtis bad 
haue him to hing . . * God forbot' he said, * my thank war 
sic thing To him that succourit my lyfe 1 * 

Forbolned; see For- prefl 6. 
t Porbow*, V, Obs. [OE. forbiig-any f. For- 
pref^ + bdi-an to Bow.] trans. To pass by 
or avoid by making a circuit ; to shun. 

a xooo Byrktnoih 325 (Gr.) Naes l>®t na se Godric, be 
guSe forbeah. ciooo /Elfric fob 164 Se wer w®s., 
forbuj^ende yfel. ciaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. Forbue iuel 
and do god. c 1*30 Halt Meid, 17 Fleh alle thinges & 
forbuh georne bat tus unboteliche lure of mahe arisen. 

tPorbrai'd, v. Oh, Forms: see Braid v. 
[OE. forbregdany -brddan, f. For- pref,^ a- bregdany 
bridan : see Braid v.] a. Irans, To transform, 
pervert, corrupt, b. mlr, for reft. To become 
corrupt, decay. 

i;888 K. .Alfred Boeik. xxxvIiL § i i?aet bio sceolde mid 
hire drycrseft ba men forbredan. c 1220 Besiia'ty 124 Danne 
he is forbroken and forbroiden. X74 If ou hauest is 

broken A 1 3 u forbreSes isic\ forwurSes and forgelues. a 1250 
Owl 4- Night, 1384 The lihte i-kunde swo for-breideth. 
Hence Forbroi*de(ii//f. a,y distorted, monstrous. 
<21250 Owl^ Night, 1379 He is un-fele and for-brode. 
2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 490 Hii founde an vewe geans vor- 
broide \v.rr, forbreyden, forbredde] men as it were. 

t Porbrea'k, z'. Obs, [OM,. forbrecan f. Fob- 
pref'^ + brecan to Break.] trans. a. To break in 
pieces, crush, b. To interrupt. 

cxooo Ags. Gosp. John xix. 3tJ>aet man forbrsece hyra 
sceancan. c 1250 Gen. <5* Ex. 3049 Trees it for-brac. 1297 R. 
Glouc. (1724) 375 Rychard..vor brec here hy.s necke atuq. 
<2x300 E. E. Psalter cxxiv.. 7 pe snare for-broken es in ai. 
c 1374 Chaucer Booth, iv. pr. 1, 108, 1 . .for-hrek be entencioun 
of hir bat entended[e] gitte to seyne ober binges. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) VII. loi Edmond had al forbroken pet Danes. 
X413 Pi’lgr. Scnvle (Caxton) 1. xix. (1859) ig Al my teethe 
ben wasted and forbroken. 

Forbrittened, -broiden: see For- pref^ 8. 
t Porbrui'Se, z'. Obs. Forms: 4-5forbrose, 
5 forbrisse, forbruyse. [f. For- pref^ -h Bruise.] 
trans. Only in pa. pple. a. To bruise severely; 
to cover with bruises, b. To break to pieces. 

CX386 Chaucer Monk's 7 *. 624 In a chare men aboute him 
bare Al for-brused, bothe bak and syde. 14x3 Pilgr. Sowle 
(Caxton 1483) IV. xxxvi. 84 Helme and palet to beten and 
forbruysed. c 1420 A ntitrs of A rtk. li, V nnethe mygte these 
sturun men stond vppe rygte So for-brissutte, and for-bled. 
CX450 Merlin 239 Alle for brosed and full wery oftrauayle. 
t Porbu'rsi, z'. Obs. For forms see Burh. [a. 
OE. forbirnan (trans.) = OHG. ferbrennan (Ger. 
verbrennen), OE. forbeornan, -by man str. 
(iutr.) = QiB.Q.farprinnanI\ 

1. trans. To destroy, torture, or injure by burning. 

0 . E, Chron, an. 685 pone [Mul] mon eft on Cent for- 

baemde. cxooo jiElfric Exod. iii, 3 Ic ga and ::^eseo. .hwi 
heos byrne ne si forbaerned. cxxj$ Lamb. Horn, zn He 
mahte iseon ane berninde glede bet hine al for-bernaS burnt 
to cole. X297 R. Glouc. (1724) 378 Seyn Poules chyrche 
of Londone was ek verbarnd bo. a 1400 Ociouian 216 With 
ryght sche schall Be all for-brent. CX44Q Jacob's Well 10 
■pus for-brent, he roryd as a deuyl for peyne. 


2 . intr. To burn, be burnt, or consumed. Also, 
To he on fire. lit. ?xAfig. 

j5<r<ww^i667 (Gr.) Forbarn broaden mael. c 893 K. ^Elfred 
Ores, VI. i, Com micel fyrbyrne on Romebui^, pset b®^r- 
binnan forburnon xv tuna.s, a 1250 Owl <5* Night. 419 Vor 
thu forbernest wel neg foronde. a i«o Leg. Rood (1871) 23 
Euerich stude bat we on stepten for brende al wib vre fete. 
c 1380 Sir Feruntb. 3286 Sone ous tyd her for-brenne wyb 
sorge & deshonour. 

t PorlJti’rst, V. Obs. [f. For- pref.^ + Burst,] 
intr. To burst asunder ; to break. 

a 1000 Laws Ethelredm. iv. in Thorpe Anc. Laws 1.294 
Slea man hine past him forberste se sweora. CX205 Lay. 
1912 [He] breid Geogmagog bat him b® rug for-berst. 
Forbush, obs. form of Furbish. 
t Porbtiy*, V, Obs. For forms see But. [f. 
For- pref^ + Buy.] trans. To buy off. a. To 
ransom ,* esp. to redeem (from sin, hell, etc.), b. 
To atone for. c. To gain over ; to bribe. 

a. c 1315 Shoreham 164 Ase man was thorg trowe by-cougt, 
In trowe he scholde be for-bougt. a X330 Otuet i7ioTakeb 
me on Hue & sle me nougt, Leet mi lif be for-bougt. c 1450 
Chester PL (Shaks. Soc.) I. 192 Christe .. comen [is] man- 
kinde to forbye From God in mayistie. 

b. 1340 Ayenb. 78 Hi couben hire zennen uorbegge. 
c 1450 Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) 11 . 79 My Lorde uppon the 
roode tree Your synites hath forboughte. 

C. a xyn Cursor M. 17464 .CottO pai war for-boght b® 
soth to hele, X393 Gower Conf. I. 2x2 He which hindreth 
every kinde And for no gold may be forbought. 

Hence Torbuyer, a redeemer. 

X382 Wyclif Isa. liv. 8 The Lord, thi forbiere. £“1450 
Chester PL (E. E. T. S.) 400, I am he they call Messy, fore- 
byar of Israeli. 

PorbyCe (fp-tboi*), prep, and adv. Also 3-5 
forbi, (5 for be), 3-6 foreby, (7 forbay, 9 fore- 
bye). [f. For- adv, or prep, + By. Cf. Du. voorbijy 
Ger. vorbei ; also (from Ger.) Syf.fbrbiy Da. forbi.] 

A. prep. 

1 . Of position : Hard by, near. Ohs. exc. Sc. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. v. ii. 54 As when a Falcon hath with 

nimble flight Flowne at a flush of ducks, foreby the brooke. 
x8s8 M. PoRTEOUs ^Souter Johnny* xx The Smith. .Had. . 
his snug abode Forbye his smiddy. 

2 . Of motion: Past; close by. exc. arch. 
In early use following the ohj. 

a X300 Cursor M. 20884 (Cott.) A ded he quickend wit 
his schade Quils p&t he him for-bi glad. m.. A'. Alls. 
5487 Alisaunder cometh upon his mule.. And nyngeth gode 
skowr hem forby. C1386 Chaucer Doctors 7 *. 125 Sche 
cam forby ther the juge stood, c X430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 
5748 The spere. .forbi the visage glode. 1523 Ld. Berners 
Froiss, I. civil, 191 They passed foreby the frenchmens 
busshment. 1590 Spenser F. in. i. 15 A goodly Lady 
did foreby them rush. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. iii. 316 
She went on toward the sea, F.or by the port. 

3. fig. t a. In preference to, before, beyond. Obs. 
i* b. In transgression of. Obs.~~^ 

a. a X300 Cursor M. 13314 (Cott.) To petre. .For-bi all his 
oj^r feris, Mast priuelege he gaf. c X330 R. Brunne Chton. 
(1810) 26 A stone pat Hauelok kast wele forbi euer ilkone. 
CX400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxiii. 107 Sutell of witte.. forby 
any ober folk of i>e werld. c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 4930 
To take fifleshe of thi wombe for be ©there wymmen alle. 

b. <:xaso Gen. ^ Ex. 3988 For-bi min red, quaS Su 
non del. 

f 4 . Beside, in comparison with. Also, by way 
of distinction from. Obs. 

a X300 Cursor M. 27363 (Cott.) Hu soft (it es] her for to 
mend forbi bat pine wit-vten end. c 1400 M au ndev. ( Roxb.) 
vii. 25 pat es J>e: cause J>at pai er so gude chepe bare, forby 
in oper places. Ibid. xyCxi. loi Wymmen.. pat er wedded 
beres crownes..bat pai maybe knawen by forby bairn pat 
er vnweddid. 

6 . Besides ; not to mention. Only north, or 
arch. 

x^6 Bellenden Cron. Scot. xiii. xvi, Forby thir thre 
erllis and lord foresaid. 1637-50 Row Nist. Kirk 
108 Twenty-four ministers .. forby elders. 1676 W. Row 
Conin. Blair's Autobiog.x. (1848)272 The special causes 
were forby the confession of sins to beg a blessing to 
the King. 1817 Lady L. Stuart in Scott Fam. Lett. 
(1894) I. 404 Forbye the young, I have met with an estab- 
iished Blue-stocking who had never heard of Sir William 
Temple. X879 Browning NedBratis 18 The regular crowd 
forbye. x^ Crockett Raiders 90 No doubt he had many 
a sin on his soul, forbye murder. 

^ 6. =By 28. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. v. xi. 17 He tooke her forby the lilly 
hand, And her recomforted. 

B. adv. 1 , Of motion : a. Aside. 

c X330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 286 He turned not forbi 
for leue ne for loth. C1330 Arih. ^ Merl. 3^61 A little 
forbi he smot. a 1800 Brown Adam viii in Scott Minstr. 
Scot, Bord. (1802) II. x8 When he cam to his ladye's hour 
door. He stude a little forebye. 

b. Along, past. Now r«r^. Alsoj^?^, f To go 
forby : to be passed over or slighted. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (xSio) 110 Right gede per forby, 
pe barons did no skille. 1375 Barbour Bruce x. 345 But 
I will let fele of thame pas forby. 1423 Jas, 1 , Kingts Q. 
XXX, To se the warld and folk that went forby, a 1533 
Berners Huon cxvi. 413 He salutyd them in passynge 
forby. 1862 W. W. Story Roba di if. (1864) 78 That time 
has been long forbye. 

2 . Besides, in addition. 

x59q JF. Burel in Watson Collect, n. (1709) 14 The other 
Burgissis forby Wer cled in thair pontificall. 1724 Ramsay 
Tea-t. Misc. (1733) I. 25 Forby, how sweet the numbers 
chime. axZxo TKmsKmtx. Poet. Wks. (1846) 77 Forby he 
had a bashfu' spirit. 1886 Stevenson Kidnapped xii , There 
are the bairns forby. . that must be learned their letters. 


t Porbylanda Yorksk. dial. Obs [f. prec. adv. 

+ LAm] ? Extra land. 

1510 MS. Grant of Land ai Ryion, Yorks.. One tenement 
with forbyland. 1621 N. Riding Rec. I. 27 A mesuage, 
a cotage, or forby lands iwhich I take to be demeisnes). 

t Forbysen, sb. Obs. [f. Yqk prep, -i- Bysen.] 
a. An example, pattern, type, b. An illustration, 
parable, c. A proverb, d. A token. 

a. CX175 Lamb. Horn. 81 Her of me mei ane forbisne of 
twa bronaes. c 1220 Bestiary De hert haueS kindes two 
and forbi.snes oc al so. c 1320 Cast. Love 980 A forbysne of 
boxumnes. 1393 Langl, P. FL C. xviii. 277 He is a for- 
busne to alle busshopes. 

b. ^ exx’j^ Lamb. Horn, jg God almihti seiS an forbisne 
to his folk in pe halie godspel and seiS [etc.], c X308 Song 
Times in Pol. Songs. (Camden' 197 Of thos a vorbisen ic 
herd telle. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. ix. 24 * Bi a forebisene ‘ 
seide the frere, ‘ I schal the feire sche we.' 

C. a 1250 Owl <5- Night. 99 Thar-bi men segget a vorbisne, 
Dahet habbe that ilke best, That fuleth his owe nest. 1340 
Ayenb. 47 Vor ase zayp pe uorbisne ‘ ieuedi of uaire digtinge 
is arblast to pe tour.' 

d. a X300 Cursor M. 4593 (GStt.) For poru pis for-bisin 
here, Witt pu par sal be seuen gere of plente . . in pi kingrike. 
X485 Caxton Trevisa' s Higden n. i. (1527) 58 Soo some 
partes of a mannes bodye be forbyson & bodyng of wondres. 

t Forby'Sen, v. Obs. Also 4 (erron.) forbyse. 
[f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To furnish (a person) with examples. 

a 1300 [see Forbysening vbL c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 
II. 1341 (1390) It nedeth me nought thee longe to forbyse. 

2 . To give (something) as an example. 

Hence Porbrsned ppl a. 

c xazo Bestiary 589 Dis forbi.snede 5 i[n]g. 

t Forbysening, vbl. sb. Obs. [see -ing ^,] 

1 . The action of the vb. Foebysen ; co7tcr. an 
example, symbol, type. 

^ <2 x300 Cursor M. 2682 (Cott.) pe werk of circumcising bers 
in it-self gret for-bise[n]yng. Ibid. 15327 (G At.) For a for- 
biseneng nu gur fete [pus] haue I washen all. fi425 Wyn- 
TouN Cf’on. vm. xli. 69 Syndry. .cald it iwil forbysnyng. 

2 . A parable. 

<1x300 Cursor M. 7916 (Cott.) pan come pe prophet 
to pe king And said him suilk a forbisening. a 1300 E. E. 
Psalter lxxvii[i]. 2, I sal open mi mouth in forhiseninges. 

■f Forca'rve, V. Obs. For forms see Carve. 
[OE. forceoffan, f. For- pref^ + ceorfan to 
Carve.] tracts , To carve or cut asunder, down, 
in two, out, through ; to cut to pieces. 

0 . E. Chron. an. 797 Her Romane Leone bmm papan his 
tungon forcurfon. c xooo j®lfric Judith 23 piet heo healfne 
forcearf pone sweoran him. cxz%o Halt Meid.it Meidenhad 
is te blosme pat beo ha eanes fulUche forcoruen ne spruteS 
ha neauer eft. 13. . Coer de L. 1026 Seven chains, with his 

f ood .swerde Our King for-carf amidward. <;x386 [.see 
'orcut]. 1460 Lybeaus Disc. 1325 He . . smot a Strok of 
mayne. .And forkarf bon and lyre. 

t Forca'St, v. Obs. [f. For- pref.^ + Cast ; = 
Da. f or haste y fdrkasta.] trans. To cast away, 

reject ; to fling away, do away with. 

<1x225 Ancr. R. 278 Edmodnesse is forkesting of wur 5 - 
schipe. a 1300 Cursor M. 24550 (Cott.) pat hope for-ke.st 
mi care, a 1300 E. E, Psalter xxi[i]. 10 Of maghe for-kast 
I am in pe. 1340 Ayenb. xZS^ei wolues dragep uorp pe 
children pet byep uorkest. X393 Gower CoJif II. 167 
Where she lay A child for-cast. 

f FoTcat. Sc. Obs. Also foirchet. [ad. OF. 
*forcat^ for chat forked stick, f. forche Fork j^.] 

* A rest for a musket’ (Jam.). 

1598 Sc. Acts Jas, VI (1814) IV. 169 Furnist with *. 
ane muscat with forcat, bedrol, and held pece.^ Ibid, igx 
Or ellis with ane muscat foirchet bandroll and heidpeice. 

t Forcaisch, V. Oh.—^ [ad. ON,^.for-yfors- 
cachier ( = Central OY.forchacier), i.for{s)-y FoR- 
pref.^ + cachier {chacief ) : see Catch v. and Chase 
V.] trans. To drive forth. 

1393 Gower Conf. Prol. 17 Fro the leese, whiche is pleine, 
Into the breres they forcacche Here orf. 

Force (fo^Js), sb.^ Forms : 3-6 fors, forse, (4 
foors, forze), 3- force, [a. Y. force ( = Yt. for say 
forzay Sp. fuerzay Pg. forbay It. forzd) popular 
L. *fortiay n. of quality f. h.fojdis strong.] 

I. Strength, power. 

f l. Physical strength, might, or vigour, as an 
attribute of living beings (occas. of liquor) . Rarely 
in pi. forces). Obs. 

a X300 Cursor M. 7244 (Cott.) Thorn his fax his force was 
tint. CX350 3598 pough he hade fors of foure 

swiche oper. a 1400-50 A lexander 1006 And now vs failis 
all oure force & oure flesch waykis. 1508 Dunbar YW<i 
mariit wemen i8q He has a forme without force. *576 
Fleming Epist. 194 Chosen men, hugest in stature, 
and fullest of force. 1610 Rowlands Martin Mark-all 22 
Their Beere is of that force, and so mightie, that it serueth 
them in steade of meate, drinke, fire, and apparrell. i6ix 
Bible Deut. xxxiv. 7 His eye was not dirnme, nor his 
haturall force abated. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, i. 249 
Young Elms with early force in Copses bow. 1715 Pore 
Iliad ni. 89 Thy force, like steel, a temper’d hardness shows, 
1816 Keatinge Tnrz/. (1817) I. 245 The great hero of anti- 

S in the thieving line, was eminent by his physical 

+ b. : full of strength, vigorous, Obs. 

1577 B. Googe Hereshach' 5 Hush. (1586) 75 The Willowes 
must be holpen with often waterings, that the nature of the 
tree may be of force {ut natura ligni vigeat], 

^ C. t IFith (one's) force : with energy, with exer- 
tion of one’s strength. With all oneTs force ; put- 
ting forth all one’s strength. 


FORCE, 


FOBCB. 


1:1380 Fenmih. 3036 ‘ Legge}> on, Lordes,’ said lie, 

* wi)? force & smyte}> strokes smerte.’ ^1400 Ywaine 
Gaw. aZgj With hir force sho hasted so fast That sho over- 
toke him at the last, c 1430 Syr Tryant. 829 He prekyd to 
the kyng with fors.__ 158a N. Lichefield Vt. Castanheda's 
Conq. E. Ind. xxxiii. 80 b, And rowing with force tooke two 
of the Pledges. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreate 1. U677) 95 
The Hounds .. running with all their force. 1841 Lane 
Arab. Nts. I. 86 Strike the ball.. with all thy force. 

f d. To make great force : to exert oneself. To 
do ones force : to do one^s utmost. Obs. 

c 1450 St. Ctdhhert (Surtees) 6182 Forto witt he made 
grete force. Ibid. 6904 To wirschip it he did his fors. 

2 . As an attribute of physical action or move- 
ment : Strength, impetus, violence, or intensity of 
effect- 

Sir Rabies 3405 fMS. A.) With a dent of gret fors 
A-bar him doun of his hors, c 1400 y 7 vaine ^ Gaw. 2452 
With grete force he lete it fall. rsSa N. Lichefield tr. 
Castanheda’s Conq, E. htd. xxix. 73 b, The tackling , . of 
the Shippes, with the great force of the winde, made such a 
terrible noy.se. 1607 Rowlands Famous Hist. 35 And 
makes them curse that e’re they felt the force of Christian 
blows, 1697 Dampier Voy. I. ix. 247 The Sea falls with 
such force on the shore. 1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 197 
By the force and strength of the Wedge. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) III. 67 They break the force of the fall. 
1781 Gibbon ^ F. III. 80 The force of the stronge.st 
and sharpest tools liad been tried without effect. 1787 
Burns Fragm. Ode iii, The snowy ruin smokes along, With 
doubling speed and gathering force. i8ia-i6 J. Smith 
Panorama Sc. Sf Art I. 347 The force of a stream. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's lYord-bk. s.v., Force of wind^ now described 
by numbers, o being calm, 12 the heaviest gale. 

t b. said of the violent onset of combatants in 
battle. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 7760 (Cott.) O Jiis batail bat was sa snell, 
pe force a-pon |>e king it fell. 1375 Barbour Bruce n. 429 
That war sa few that thai na mycht Endur the forss mar off 
the fycht. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon lix. 206 The forse of 
the paynyms wa.s so gret that at length they coude not 
abyde it. 1582 N. Lichefield tr. Castanheda’s Conq. E. 
Inti. Ixxix. 162 Heere. .was all the force of the battaile. 

* 1 * c. phr. Within one’s force : within the range 
of his attack or defence. (Cf. Dint sb. 2 d.) 

1680 Otway Orphan r ii, When on the brink the foaming 
Boar I met, And in his side thought to have lodg’d my 
spear, The desperate savage rusht within my Force, And 
bore me headlong with him down the Rock. 

fd. Violence or ‘stress’ of weather. In the 
force of weather \ exposed to the brunt of its 
attack. Obs. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World 111. viii. § 4. 90 A creeke, which 
is a good harbour for ship.s, the force of weather being 
borne off by the head-Land and Isle, c 1630 Rlsdon Surv. 
Devon 215 '1810' 223 A high rock, called Crocken-Torr.. 
wliere is a table and seats of moorstone , lying in the force 
of all weather, no house or refuge being near it. 

3 . Power or might (of a ruler, realm, or the like) ; 
military strength or power. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 3685 5 yf l>ou any man 
manasse {Jurghe force or power b^t b^^ ha.sse. C1330 — 
Chron. {1810) 191 )>e Sarazm force doun his, Jhesu we i>ank 
be. c 1460 Towteley Myst. (Surtees) 55 If any were. .That 
wold my fors down felle. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems viii. 14 
Quhois force all B'rance in fame did niagnifie. 1:593 Shaks. 
3 Hen, YI, v. i. 77 And lo, where George of Clarence sweeps 
along, Of force enough to bid his brother battle. 1756 
Burke Find. Nat. Soc. Wks. I. 20 In the same place where 
his predece.s.sors had . . wasted the force of so extensive an 
empire. 1796 — Regie. Peace ii. ibid. VIII. 245 From her 
aiming through commerce at naval force which she never 
could attain, 1888 Forin. Rev, Nov. 564 A navy actually 
inferior in fighting force to that of France. 

b. In early use, the strength (of a fortress, de- 
fensive work, etc.). Subsequently, the fighting 
strength (of a ship), as measured by number of 
guns or men. ^ Of {good) force \ fd OX) armed 
or fortified. 

1577-87 Harrison England i. xii, At this Poulruan is a 
tower of force. 1578 T. Nicholas Conq. W, India '1596) 
102 The estate and force of the said Ships. 1585 T. 
Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. i. vii, 7 The foundation, 
force, and situation of the citie of Alger. 16x5 G. Sandys 
Trav, 210 The wals neither faire nor of force. 1669 
Narborough yrnl. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 7 The 
Castle . - hath but four Guns, and is of no force. 1697 
Dampier Voy. I. iii. 46 Sending from Holland Ships of good 
force. 1779 m L’pool Mimic. Rec, (1886) II. 183 Several ships 
of force, .are now on the coast. 1^7 Smyth Sailor’s Word- 
6 k., Force .. Also, the force of each ship stated agreeably 
to the old u.sage in the navy, according to the number of 
guns actually carried. 

t c. With force : with, or by the employment 
of, military strength or numbers. Cf. 5 b. Some- 
times app. = f;z force (see 17). Obs. 

1303 R. Brunne IIa?idl. Synne 3366 Wyb fors bey guri 
wy)? hym fyghte. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xxvii. ^9 Thei 
assembled hem with force, and assayleden his Castelle. 
c 143s Torr. Portugal 2209 [He) sent letters on every side, 
With fforce theder to hye. 1548 Hall Chroti., Hen. VI 
(an. 6) 106 The EngUshemen, whiche with greate force, 
theiin received and manfully defended. Ibid. Edw. iV 
(an. 2) 191 Suche Castles, .as his enemies there held, and 
with force defended. [1884 Graphic 21 June 595/2 The 
numerous private members . . came down with such force 
that a count out was plainly impossible.] 

4 . concr. A body of armed men, an army. In 
fl. the troops or soldiers composing the fighting 
strength of a kingdom or of a commander in the 

*375 Barbour Bruce xix. 632 Wemaynocht with iuperdiss 
Our felloune fais forss assale. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. IV 
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(an. i) 13 b, The duke . . seyng the force of the townes men 
more and more encreace. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, v. iii. 109 
Looke on my Forces with a gracious eye. 1611 Bible 
I Macc. xii. 42 When Tryphon saw that lonathan came 
with so great a force. 1727 Swift Gulliver ii. vi. 149 I'he 
valour and atchievements of our forces by sea and land. 1796 
Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 422 A naval force is a very unsure 
defence. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, I. 575 The only stand- 
ing force should be the militia. 1851 Dixon W. Penn xiv. 
(1872) 119 One of the leaders of the Parliamentary forces. 
1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. (1875) II. xiv. 14 A force of seven 
thousand men landed in Suffolk. 

transf. 1841 Macaulay in Trevelyan (1876) D* ix. 
147 The force which will be arrayed against a Bill. 

b. A body of police ; the whole body of police 
on service in a town or district; often absol. the 
— policemen collectively. 

1851 Mayhew Land, Labour I. 16 One boy .. vowed ven- 
geance against a member of the force. 1861 Miss Braddon 
Trail Serpent iv. vi. 226, I was nobody in the Gardenford 
force. 1875 Hamerton IntelL Life vn. vi. 250 She will 
protect your tranquility better than a force of policemen. 

t e. ? A fort. Obs. rare~’^. 

1538 Leland I tin. (1711) III. 15 About a Myleby West of 
Penare is a Force nere the shore, 

5 . Physical strength or power exerted upon an 
object; esp. the use of physical strength to con- 
strain the action of persons ; violence or physical 
coercion, ’f* To tnake force : to use violence to. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter Comm. Cant. 497 Lord .i. suffire 
force \ynnt paiior]. 1382 Wyclif Gen, xix. 9 And foors thei 
maden [L. vim faciebani] to Loth moost hidowsly. 14x3 
Pilger. SoTJule Caxton 1483' iv. xii. 63 Force is nouther ryght 
ne reson. 1582 N. Lichefield tr, Castanheda’s Conq. E. 
Ind. ii. 7 b, Deeming, .that tho.se blacke men meant him 
no harme, nor would offer anye force. 1667 Milton P. L, 
I. 647 To work in clo.se design, by fraud or guile. What 
force effected not. 1687 Boyle Martyrd. Theodora i. (1703) 
6 Such cruel methods being apt to make the world suspect 
that our best argument is force. 1789 Bentham Princ. 
Legist, xiii. § 2 Force can accomplish many things which 
would be beyond the reach of cunning. 18^ H. Rogers 
lutrod, Burke's Wks. 82 Nothing will justify force while 
any other means remain untried. 1889 A. Lang Prince 
Prigio ii. JO The prince, after having his ears boxed, said 
that ‘ force was no argument 

b. esp. in phr. by force = by employing violence, 
by violent means, also f under compulsion, t For- 
merly also through, with, of force ; sAso, par force, 
by perforce, force perforce (see Peeforce). Also, 
f by or with fine force, aforce fine : see Fine «.3 
Often implying the use of armed force or strength 
of numbers : cf. 3 c. 

c 1320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 488 Par force he hadde me forht 
i nome. 1375 Barbour Bruce xii. 524 Mony worthy men 
and wicht T hrou forss wes fellit in that ficht. c 1380 Sir 
Ferumb. 972 panne pay asayllede Scot Gwylmer & toke 
him a-force fine. 1484 Caxton Failes cEsop ii. xi. The 
thynge which is promysed by force & for drede is not 
to be hold. C1500 Lancelot 2701 Sir gawan thar reskewit 
he of fors, Magre his fois. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, j. i. 
210 That Maine, which by mame force Warwick did winne. 
16x1 Bible lohnYi. 15 When lesus therefore perceiued that 
they would come and take him by force, to make him^ a 
King. 1701 De Foe Trtte-bom Eng. 30 The Bad with 
Force they eagerly subdue. X754 Hume Hist, Eng, (1812) 
I. iii. 163 One of his train., attempted to make his way by 
force. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 241 The common 
people . . can only be made to sing and step in rhythm, by 
sheer force. 

c. Spec, in Law\ Unlawful violence offered to 
persons or things. By force and arms : translation 
of Law L. vi et armis. A force : a particular act 
or instance of unlawful violence. 

c 1480 Littleton Tenures 11. xi, II defendera forsque tort 
& force [1538 iransl. he . . shal defend but the wrong and 
the force]. Ibid, ii. xii. (end), Le tenaunt . . luy forstalla le 
voye ouesque force & armys. 1594 West ind Pt, Symbol. 
I 65 Force is either simple or mixt, 16x9 Dalton Country 
fust. 196 Also, women, and children, may commit a force. 
1628 Coke On Litt. § 240, 161 b, Force, vis, in the Common 
Law is moj5t commonly taken in ill part, and taken for 
unlawful violence, xt^ Blackstone Comm, III, viii. 119 
This distinction of private wrongs, into injuries with and 
without force. x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 102 Where 
a person is prevented from barring an estate tail by force 
and management. 1826 Act q Geo, IV, c. 64 § 20 That no 
Judgment . . shall be .stayed or reversed, .for the Omission 
. .of the Words ‘with Force and Arms’. 1843 Tennyson E. 
Morris 131 It .seems I broke a close with force and arms. 

-f d. In non-material sense: Constraint or com- 
pulsion exerted upon a person. Also, a force, 
to ptit a force upon : to put compulsion or con- 
straint upon, to constrain ; to strain or wrest the 
meaning of. To be upon the force ; ? to act under 
self-constrcTint and against one’s natural impulses. 
Under a force : under compulsion. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. T41 Godwyne , . swore 
pat he didde nevere suche pinges, hot constreyned by pe 
force of kyng Harold. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 261 
The monie which you sent us, uppon the force of our com- 
maundement. X662 Sir A. Mervyn Sp. Irish Aff. 4 We 
come not to criminate, or to force a ball into the Dedan, but 
if any brick-wall expressions happen, that cannot be de- 
signed otherwise, it is rather a force upon u.s. 1667 Milton 
P. L. IX. 1173 Beyond this had bin force, And force upon 
free Will hath here no place. x68i Burnet Hist. Ref, II. 
252 In many places ;. Men were cho.sen by Force and 
Threats . . upon which reasons he concludes that it was no 
Parliament, since it was under a Force. 1690 Wolsely in 
Lond. Gaz. No. 2536/2 It was a very unfortunate Force, 
which the Soldiers, .put upon me, to burn the Town. 1697 
Dryden Virgi Georg, ill.. 41X Nor cou’^d his Kindred, nor 


the Kindly Force Of weeping Parents, change his fatal 
Course. 1707 Norris Humility v. 203 A Man can’t 

be always upon the force, the Actor will sometimes tire. 
1729 Butler xiii. Wks. 1874 II. 173 They may all be 
understood to be implied in these words of our Saviour, 
without putting any force upon them. 1774 J. Bryant 
Mythol. 1 . 136 The whole is effected with a great strain and 
force upon history. 1805 K. White Let. 19 Dec,, I have 
very little society and that is quite a force upon my 
friends. 

6 . Mental or moral strength. Now only (influ- 
enced by sense 2), power of vigorous and effective 
action, or of overcoming resistance. In early use 
also, power of endurance or resistance, fortitude. 

C1340 Hampole PrM# Tr. 10 pey erre with-owtten chary te 
and vertue and force of sawle to stand agayne all ill styr- 
rynges. xsoa Ord. Crysien Men (W. de W. 1506) n. viii. 
106 Force is an other vertue by the whiche a man under- 
taketh to do or suffre for the loue of god these tl^nges 
stronge and harde. 1534 Whitinton Inllyes Offices i. 
(1540)3 He can not be acompted a man of force that iudgeth 
payne and grefe to be moste mysery. 1576 Fleming Pu:w/'/. 
Epist. 26 Bend the powers of your spirite, and the force of 
your minde, that, [etc.]. 1679 Penn Addr, Prot. ii. iv. 
(1692) 124 What before we were Unable, this gives us 
Force to do. 17x1 Dennis Ref. Ess.^ CrU, 1 He . . hath 
rashly undertaken a Task which is infinitely above his 
Force. 1871 R, H. Hutton Ess. II. 322 Real men of any 
force have a free sphere of their own. 1876 Trevelyan 
Macaulay I. i. 9 I'here was another Son who in force of 
character stood out among his brothers. 

7 . Of things (in non-material or moral relations) : 
Power to influence, affect, or control men in 
their actions, sentiments, etc.). To have force {to 
do) : to avail. 

1582 Lyly in Ti Watson's Centurle of Loue (Arb.) 29 
Mine appetite of lesse force then mine affection. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn, i. ii. § 4 (1873) *4 it [learning] teacheth 
men the force of circumstance.s. X713 Addison Cato iv. ii, 
Let not her cries or tears have force to move you. X7SX 
Jortin Serin. (1771) IV. vi. 117 Such prejudices arise from 
the prevailing force of education. 1816 Keatinge Trav, 
(1817) I. 276 The force of habit is certainly very strong, and 
prejudices the mind throughout. X821 Lamb Elia Ser. i. 
Old Benchers I. T., S. was thought, .a fit person to be con- 
sulted . . from force of manner entirely. 1845 Diskaeli 
Sybil vi. iii, I never heard that moral force won the battle 
of Waterloo. ^ 1890 F. W. Robinson Very strange Fam. a 
The force of circumstances had thrust me upon him. 

b. Peculiar power resident in a thing to produce 
special effects ; virtue, efficacy. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N. n. ii. 69 On whose eyes I might 
approue This flowers force in stirring loue. 1671 Milton 
P. R. 1. 347 Think’.st thou such force in bread ? 1709 Steele 
Taller No. 34 F 4 Beauty loses its force, if not accompanied 
with modesty. 

e. esp. Power to convince or persuade the reason 
or judgement; convincing or appealing power. 
Often in phr. of {great, etc.) force ; t formerly also 
of force 

1551 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 36 'This [argument] that 
followeth, is of as good force, 1591 Shaks. x Hen. VI, 111, 
i. 157 Those occasions, Vnckle, were of force. 1685 Baxter 
Paraphr. N. T. Matt. xvi. 28 Nor is Dr. H. his reason 
against it., of any force. X729 Butler Serm. Pref. Wks. 
1874 II. 13 The force of this conviction is felt by almost 
every one. 1748 J. Mason Elocut. 31 You can never convey 
the Force and Fulness of his Ideas to another till you feel 
them yourself, i8j8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) II. 514 The 
argument of long enjoyment was of no force. 1847 Grote 
Greece 11. 1 . (1862) IV. 341 In both these two reasons there 
is force. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 11 . 23 They harangued 
.. with some force on the great superiority of a regular 
army to a militia, 

d. Of discourse, style, artistic creations, etc. : 
Strength or vividness of effect. 

184a H. Rogers Inirod. Burke's Wks. 85 The passage 
already quoted, .is full of force and splendour. x86^ Mrs. 
C, Qhk&vce. Shaks, Char. vi. 152 Slender comes out in this 
play with extraordinary force, 1879 Cassell's Teckn. Educ. 
IV. 24/x The introduction of a considerable amount of black 
. . gives great force to the pattern. 

8 . Of a law, etc. ; Binding power, validity. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. i. x. § 8 Hath not his edict the 

force of a law? 1613 Shaks. Hen, VJll, i. ii. loi Free 
pardon to each man that has denied The force of this com- 
mission. X786 Burke W. Hastings Wks. 1842 II. 177 A 
country . . in which the native authority had no force what- 
ever. 1863 H. Cox Dtstit. i. v. 25 Proclamations which 
, .should have the force of statutes. 

fh. Of force ; of binding power, valid. Ohs. 

1502 Arnolde Chron. (1811) 180 That alle lettres patentes 
or grauntis by you. .be voyde and of noo fors. x6ii Bibi,® 
Heb. ix, 17 For a Testament is of force after men are dead. 
1679 Penn Addr. Prot. 11. v. (1692) 163 Whatsoever they 
shall decree, ought to be of Force. 

C. In force : operative or binding at tbe time. 
Also, in full force, t i^ his force. So to put in 
force, to enforce ; to come into force (also \io take 
foi'ce), to come into operation, take effect. 

149X Act q Hen. VII, c. 10 The foreseid statute . . shuld 
be in his force and virtue fro thens perpetuelly to endure. 
*553 T- Wilson Rhet. (1580) 159 By an order realmes stande, 
and Lawes take force, 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks 100 
Without respect vnto the league yet in force. 1611 Bible 
2 Bsdras ix. 37 Notwithstanding the law perisheth not, 
but remaineth in his force. 1724 Act xaLond. Gaz. No. 
6270/7 The Officer .. is .. to limit the Time .. for such 
permit., to continue in Force. X847 L, Hunt jar Hon^ 
(1848) 190 In the south this ancient custom still remains in 
full force. 1856 Knight Pop. Hist. Eng. I. xvu. 234 He 
engaged to put in force the laws of Edward the Confessor, 
x^i Matthews in Law TimesfSXXl.^ 96/x The ..Act .. 
came into force immediately on its passing. 
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9, The real import or significance (of a docn- 
ment, statement, or the !ike) ; the precise meaning 
or ^ value* (of a word, sentence, etc.) as affecting 
its context or interpretation ; the power or value of 
a symbol or character. 

155s Bonner Pntjit. Docir. M iij, Tltyrde is to be con- 
sideredithe vertue, force, and effecte of the sayd Sacrament. 
2690 Locke Govt. i. v. § 44 We will .. consider the Force of 
the Text in hand. 1709 Steele Tat hr No. 58 p 2 The 
Examination of the Force of the Particle For. 1732 Berke- 
ley .< 4 /c2!}^/ir. viL § 5, 1 comprehend the force and meaning of 
this proposition, 1741 Chambers s.v., In our language 
the s between two vowels has the Force or power of a a. . 
An unite before a cypher has the Force of ten. 1736 Burke 
SttU. « 3 r B. HI. § 2 Several who make use of that word [pro- 
portion], do not always seem to understand very clearly the 
force of the term. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 353 We 
are next to consider the force and effect of a fine. 

10, fa. (Without article prefixed): A large 
quantity or number, plenty ; const- of, which is 
omitted in qiiot. 13 . . (cf. F. force gens and the 
like). Most force i the greater part(t?<5A). b. A 
force-, a large number or quantity, a great deal. 
The force : ? the majority. Obs. exc. dial. 

13.. Coer de £-.1383 Two hundred schyppj's ben wel 
vytailid With force hawberks, swerdes and knjiwy.s. 137S 
Barbour Bmcevm. ii The men mast fors com till his pess. 

Liher Pluscard. XL xi. (1877) 397 Of thi detturis maist 
force ar lukkin in clay. cx^’jo Satir. Poems Reform. 
xlv. 9^ The vther having force of freindis. 1732 De Foe 
Col Jack 11840] 255 Her maid, with a force of crying., 
said her master was dead. 1843 C. Sumner Let. 16 Sept, in 
S. Longfellow Life of H. IV. Longfello^u ixZZC) I. 414 The 
force of my acquaintance was among lawyers, judges, and 
politicians. 1876 Wkitby Gloss, y ‘There was a foorce o’ 
folks great numbers were present, 

11, Physics y etc. Used in various senses developed 
fi-om the older popular uses, and corresponding to 
mod. scientific uses of L. vis. 

a. ( —Newton’s vis impresses : cf. sense 5 ). An 
influence (measurable with regard to its intensity 
and determinable with regard to its direction) 
operating on a body so as to produce an alteration 
or tendency to alteration of its state of rest or of 
uniform motion in a straight line; the intensity 
of such an influence as a measurable quantity. 

Recent physicists mostly retain the word merely as the 
name for a measure of change of motion, not as denoting 
anything objectively exi.sting as a cause. 

1665 Salusburv tr. GaUleus' Meek. 294 It will, .be better, 
the Force that moveth the Weight upwards perpendicularly 
.. being given, to seek the Force that moveth it along the 
Elevated Plane. 1686 Newton Let. 20 June in Brewster 
Life I. 440 In one of my papers . . above fifteen years ago, 
the proportion of the forces of the planets from the .sun, re- 
ciprocally duplicate of their distances from him,i.s expressed. 
1^3 J. Wood Princ. Meek. i. 15 Whatever changes, or tends 
to change, the state of rest or uniform rectilinear motion of 
a body, is called force. t866 Argyll Reign Law ii. led. 4) 
72 All the particles of matter exert an attractive force upon 
each other. 1871 B. Stewart ffeai § 2x The force of 
gravity .. is somewhat greater in London than at Paris. 
*876 Tait Fofve in Ree. Adv. Phys. Sc. (1885) 357 Unit 
force is. .that force which, whatever be its source, produces 
unit momentum in unit of time, 

b. (cf. sense 2 ). B'ormerly used for what Leib- 
nitz called vis viva^ now known as kinetic energy, 
and often extended to include potential energy: 
see Energy 6 . Conservation of force Con- 
servation. 

^ 1841 Penny Cycl. XXL 307/1 The high tide at Chepstow 
is accounted for on ‘the principle of the conservation of 
force’. 1870 Jevons Elem. Logic laLw. 209 Force cannot 
be created or destroyed by any of the processes of nature. 

e. The cause of any one of the classes of physical 
phenomena, e.g. of motion, beat, electricity, etc., 
conceived as consisting in principle or power in- 
^ herent in, or coexisting with, matter ; such prin- 
ciples or powers regarded generically. 

According to the now prevailing view that all physical 
changes are modes of motion, force in its generic sense 
cO'ines to denote the one principle of which the separate 
forces are specific forms. But sense ii c is no longer recog- 
nized as belonging to the technical language of physics. 

[1733 Berkeley Alcipkr. vii. § 9 Force is that in bodies 
which produces motion and other sensible effects.] 1843-3. 
G^QiVRCorr.Phys. Forces (yZifi) 8, I therefore use the term 
Force, .as meaning that active principle inseparable from 
matter which induces its various changes. Ibid. 2t If 
Heat be a force capable of producing motion, and motion 
be capable of producing the other m.odes of force. 1851 
Carpenter Man. Phys. led. 2V 10 A large number of pheno- 
mena . . resulting from the agency of forces as distinct from 
those of Physics and Chemistry, as they are from each 
other. , the forces from whose operation we assume them to 
result, are termed vital forces. 

d, transf and fig. An agency, influence, or source 
of power likened to a physical force. 

*783 Wilkins Bkagvat iii, 49 He was impelled by some 
secret force.^ 1868 N ettleship Browning i. 18 The passion 
. . whose exi.stence as a force in the world , . he recognises. 
1891 Law Times XC. 443/1 The Nisi Prius advocate 
who has a^ fair knowledge of law is still a great force in 
the Profession. 

II. Senses derived from Force 
’tl2. The plunger of a force-pump. Ohs, 

1596 Harington Metam. Ajax (1814) 9 You may with a 
force of twenty shillings, and a pipe of eighteen pence the 
yard, force it from the lowest part of your house to the 
highest. 1659 Leak Watermks, 34 This manner of force- 


Pump . . the forces do Rise and Fall Perpendicularly in 
their Barrels. 1747 Hooson Miner's DicLy Forcey a kind 
of Pump often used in the Mines, that throws the Water a 
good height, .’tis now worn out of Vse. 

13. The upper die in a metal-stamping machine. 

1879 CasseiTs Teclm. Educ. lY. 263/2 The final strokes 

are given by a ‘ force ’ cast in brass. 1886 Jrnl, Franklin 
Inst. CXXII. 327 The upper die was the cameo, technically 
the male die, punch or ‘ force 

14. Card-playing. An act of forcing. 

1862 ‘Cavendish’ JVkist I1879) in You may assume that 
he is strong in trumps, and you should take the force wil- 
lingly. 1886 Academy 10 Apr. 251/2 The young player will 
naturally be startled by the instruction to lead trumps to an 
adversary who has just refused a force. 

15. Billiards. A kind of stroke (see quot) ; a 
* screw-back*. U,S. 

1881 Collender Mod, Billiards 23 DraWy or Force. — 
Striking the cue ball one-half or more below its centre, 
causing it, if played full at the object-ball, to recoil or return 
toward the player. 

III. Phrases (see also senses i~io). 

16. By force of: by dint of, by virtue of ; by 
means of (properly with the implication of strength 
inherent in the means). Also (later), by the force 
of [F. d force dei], 

141 X Rolls of Parlt. III. 650/2 The foreaid Archebisshop, 
and Chamberleyn. .by force of the .submission that the said 
Robert in hem hath maad, haven ordeyned. c x4So Merlin 
27 Thei can knowe many thinges be force of elergie that we 
can no skyll on. 15x3 Act 4 Hen. VUIy c. 10 Fynes.. 
Iev3,>'ed . . by reason or force of the same Indentures. 1583 
T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. i. ii. 2 The ankers being 
weied, by force of oare.s \p. force de rames] we went to the 
yie of If. 1611 Bible 2 Macc. x. 24 Timotheus . . came as 
though hee would take lewrie by force of armes. 1633 G. 
Herbert Temphy Priesthood iii, By cunning hand And 
force of fire, what curious things are made. 1639 Fuller 
Holy IVar IV. xiL (1640) 188 Two hundred and fourty Gentle- 
men of note died by force of the infection, 1697 Ctess 
D'Aunoy's Trav.iyiot) 32 Don Lewis was no sooner come 
to himself, by the force of Remidies. 1756 Burke Subl. 
^ B. in, § 2 It is not by the force of long attention and 
inquiry that we find any object to he beautiful. 1879 Daily 
Tel. 17 June, Being by force of genius no less than by 
virtue of office at the head of the noble profession to which 
he belongs. 

17. In force : a. (see 8 c). 

b. Mil. Of a host, enemy, etc. : (Collected) in 
great military strength and large numbers (cf. 
sense 3 ). Also, in great force. [Fr. en force.'\ 

c 13x5 Shoreham 156 Ryjt develen for screawedhede Ever 
ine force scholle brede. 1793 Burke Rem. Pol. Allies'SRVs. 
VII. 119 When the army of some .sovereign enters into the 
enemy’s country in great force. x8io C. James Milit. Diet. 
(ed. 3) s.v. Forcey As the enemy were in force behind the 
mountains, 1836 Alison Europe (1849I V. xxxi. § 12. 306 
The Republicans were unable to drive back their opponents 
from the. .heights, which they had occupied in force. 1885 
Times (weekly ed.) 23 Jan. 3/2 The enemy is reported to 
be in force at Metamiieh. 

C. of persons (usu. ift great force'') : In full com- 
mand of one’s powers, energies, or abilities ; esp. 
Displaying readiness and vivacity in conversation 
or oratory {colloqf 

1849 P- .U. Levinge Cromwell Doolan II. vi. 130 The 
young ladies, .were in the greatest possible ‘ force as Fila- 
gree termed it, and full of fun. 1^1 Carlyle Sterling 11. 
vii. (1872] 142 Latterly Calvert was better.. He was in force 
again, 1857 A. H. Elton Below Surf ace vi. (i860) 60 Sir 
Eliot Prichard, quite at his ease, and in high force. t8s7 
Ld. Houghton in Life (iS^x) II. xii. 18 M. Guizot is in 
great force, and full of political and literary gossip. 

flS. Of force: with infy strong or powerful 
enough, able io do something. Cfi i b, ^b, 7 c, 8 b, 

1598 Gerarde Herball n. tv. 182 Lyons Turnep is of force 
to digest. 1613 Sir J. Hayward Lives 3 Normans 90 After 
his death, the inhabitants wereof force to expel! the strangers. 
1633 Le Grys tr. Veil. Paterc. Ep. Ded. A 3 b, 1 did not 
beleeve there had heene any power.. of force to make me 
[etc.]. 1677 N. Cox Gentlem. Recr. (ed. 2) i. 95 Young 
Hares are neither of force nor capacity to use such subtleties, 

1 19. Of (or on) force: of necessity, on compul- 
sion, whether one will or no, unavoidably, neces- 
sarily, perforce. (Gf. Perforce, f Afporcb.) Also, 
of fine force (see Fine 3 >, of very force. Obs. 

£1400 Rom. Rose 1796 In wele and wo Of force togidre 
they must go. 1508 Dunbar Poems iv. 95 On forse I 
man his nyxt pray be. 1587 Turberv, Trag. T. Hist, 
iv, There laye he close in wayte within the cops whereas 
Full well he knew that Guardastan of very force must passe. 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. v. § 2 (1S73) to 6 Their inquiries 
must of force have been of a far other kind than they are. 
a 164$ Heywood & Ro-wley Fort, by Land ii. Wks. 1874 
VI. 381 Since you must hire one on force, as good him as 
another. 1703 Rowe Ulysses w. i. 1477 You must of Force 
delay it. 

t b. It is {of) force : it is necessary or inevitable. 
Const, that ..y or {for a person) to do, Obs. 

1483 Caxton Fiv, It was force that he sholdretoume 
into the worlde. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 566 For 
euirilk fait quhilk force is to fulfill. 1563 Winzet Cert, 
Tractates^ (1890) II. 60 Gif we sal he|:m to mixt noueltie 
with antiquitie force it is that this maner spring vp 
vniuersalie. c 1365 Lindesay (Pitscottie> Chron. Scot. 104 It 
was force for the said Sir Patrick Hamilton to light on Foot. 
1802 H. Martin Helen ofGlenross III. 272 Is it of force 
you must render yourself contemptible? 

1 20. It is force : it is of consequence or impor- 
tance ; usu. neg. it is no force (also, it maketh no 
force) t it does not matter. So (without verb) what 


force no force == ' what matter ? *, ^ no matter *. 
Const, though.. y if..y ., or relative clause; 

also absol. and parenthetic. [So in OF.] Obs. 

a X300 Cursor M. 13044 (Cott.) Ofhir nam es na force to 
tell. i:’i340 Ibid. 20683 (Trin ), ^ sbal 30U telle for hit is 
fors where jj^nne bicome hir cors. c 1369 Chaucer Detke 
Blauncke 522 ‘ A ! goode sir, no fors ' quod I, c 1386 — 
Merck. jT. 591 It is no fors how longe that we pleye. a 1400- 
$0 Alexander 471 |?ofe Ipon haue forfet, na force, so has fele 
othire. a 1450 Nnt. de la Tottr (1868 33 He is but a trom- 
per and a iaper, no fors, late us sende for hym. 1450-1530 
Myrr. our Ladye 325 Trino or temo, no force whether, 
X494 Fabyan Ckron, vii. 575 What force, though sathan . . 
Do hym rewarde? 1540 Sir. R. Sadler in St. Paper's {1809) 
I. 25 ‘Weir, quoth he, ‘it is no force’. 1351 Recordk 
Paihw. Knowl. i. xxvi. Parte that arche line into two partes, 
equall other vnequall, it maketh no force. 1581 T. Howell 
Denises (1879) 210 Imbrace the good, as for the rest, no 
force how they thee take. 1612 J. Davies Muses Sacrif. 
etc. iGrosart) 82/2 She neuer yet so much as smiled on me ; 
No force, sith I my selfe the better know. 1669 Sturmy 
Mariner's Mag. 1. 19 They are Dutch Colours : no force, the 
woret of Enemies. 

fb. Const, of ox for (a thing) = it does not matter 
about, no need to care for. Ol^s. 

cxgjfs R. Erunne Ckron. (1810) 20 Of his body was no 
force, non for him wild murne. «ri374 Chaucer CompL 
Mars 197 But were she sauf, hit were no fors of me. 1486 
Bk. St. A Ibans C j a, Bot therof it is no force iff she be hole. 
1329 More Dyaloge l Wks, 131/2 It was of lyklyhode the 
same night, or some other time sone after.. No force for the 
time quod he. 1578 Whetstone Promos ^ Cass. 1. 11. iv, 
No force for that, each shyft for one. 

1 21. To make \do. give^ taker have, let, kythey sei) 
ftnre: to make account (of), attach importance 
(to), give heed (to), care (for). Const, of (rarely 
for^ at, by, in) ; also with infin. or dependent clause, 
and absol. Obs. 

X303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 10286 Lytel fors of hym 
Jjou 5yues. c 1335 43 Elies forze wald he nan 

mak Quether his clething war quit or blac. 1350 Will. 
Palerne 3651 Of here fon no fors l?ei ne leten. C1369 
Chaucer Detke Blauncke 542 * I do no fors therof’ quod 
he. C1430 Lydgate Min. Poems 160 Som yeve no fors for 
to he forsworn, c 1430 St. Cuihhert (Surtees) 5392 Monkes 
hors to gest he had na fors In a hyrne of his Innes. 1470-85 
Malory Arthur n. iii. 79, I take no force though I haue 
bothe their hedes. 1483 Cron. Englnnde (1310) Rja, 
Kynge Edwardes sone set by the Scottes no force. 1509 
Barclay Skyp Folys (1874) 1 . 173 Thou ought to be as- 
shamyd To set so great fors for sylver or for golde. 1523 
Ld. Berners Froissart (1812) I. 770 Sir Hugh Caurell 
made no force at his wordes. Ibid.l. 419 With the whiche 
the prince was sore displeased, and .set lesse force in y« 
men of the churche, in whom before he hadde great trust. 
1581 J. Bell H addon's Answ. Osorius 512 b, I make no 
force whether any medicine be applied. 1664 Floddan 
Field HI. 26 And of their lives took little force. 

f22. a. Hunting. I'o hunt (etc.) at force (also 
of ox by force) : to run (the game) down with dogs ; 
to hunt in the open with the hounds in full cry. Obs. 

[Cf. OF. coztrir les cerfs a force {xsih c. in IJttrd ; F. 
par force remains in Ger. parforcejagdy the ordinary term, 
for a formal ‘ hunt ’ in the English sense.] 

1575 Laneham Let. (1871) 13 Too ryde foorth into the 
Chase too hunt the Hart of fors. 1576 Turberv. Venerie i. 
3 In hunting the Raynedeare at force. 1637 B. Jonson Sad 
Skepk. I. vi, Rob. And hunted yee at force? Mar. In a full 
cry. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat.i. 45 If., you 

should run him at force out of a Toil Ibid. 53 The King 
of Poland makes use of them in his hunting of great Beasts 
by force. 

t b. make force at, to, upon : to rush vio- 
lently at, attack, assail. Obs, 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 145 The dog .. made force 
vpon him, and the Lyon likewise at the Dogge. Ibid. 158 
Vpon signs giuen them to which of the stragling beastes they 
ought to make force. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. 1. 
ix^j) 62 Their manner is. .to make force at him with their 
Horns. 

IV. 23. Comb, (? of the sb. or the verb-stem) : 
force-piece (see quot.); force-pipe, the pipe of 
a force-pump in which the piston works. Also 
Force-pump. 

1842 Gwilt Encycl. Archil. § 2222 When the height of the 
force pipe is greater or less than the length of the suction 
pipe. 1882 Ogilvie, Force-piece in minmgyZ. piece of timber 
placed in a level shaft to keep the ground open. 

Force (fo®is), local. Also foss. [a. ON- 
fors (Sw. forsr Da. A name in the north of 

England for a waterfall or cascade. 

1600 Camden Brit, 686 marg., (Westmorland) CatadupsCf 
The Forses. 1658 Phillip-S Forses, water-falls. 1769 Gray 
Let. 18 Oct. in Poems (xjjj) After dinner I went.. to see 
: the falls, or force, of the river Kent. 1788 W, Marshall 
’ Yorksh. {1796) II. 32o£Vi-j. .a waterfall. 18x3 Scott Trierm, 
III. viii, Smngleand Scrae, and Fell and Force. 1839 Bailey 
! Festus xix. (1848) 221 Like to a foaming force. 

Force, ^< 51.3 Obs. [f. Force zi.s] OxHijm gruel 
of force = ^ gyvAS. forced, afforced* (see Force v.^), 
c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 47. 

Force (f6»Js), v.^ Forms : see the sb. [a. Fr. 

' forcery f. force Force 
I. To apply force. 

1. trans. To use violence to ; to violate, ravish 
(a woman). 

a 1300 Cursor M, 1577 (Cott.) Wimmen |>ai forced a-mang 
bairn, ? a 1400 Morie A rth. 978 He has forsede hir and 
I fylede. 1483 Caxton G. de 7’<7«r Iviii. E vij b, Shesaide 
I to her lord that he wolde haue forced her. 1330 Palsgr. 

349 The abbesse sawe that for her beaute she shulde be 
i forced, c 1620 Z . Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) 143 To force 
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a maide, it stire will blot your name. 170s Swift Coni. 
Nobles ^ Com. Wks. 1755 II. 1 . 10 One of them proceeding 
so far, as to endeavour to force a lady of great virtue. 1871 
H. King Ovid's Met. iv. 290 ‘ Let Himself', she cried, ‘Con- 
fess, he forced me 1 ’ 

t 2 . 'I'o press hard upon (in battle). Oh. 
c 1330 Arth. <5- Merl. 8951 Thai . . forced hem with mani 
dent hard, What that come to king Rione.s standard, c 1400 1 
Desir. Troy 7671 pai .. fforsit hym with fight .. Vnhorset 
hym in hast. 

S. To constrain by force (whether physical or 
moral) ; to compel ; to overcome the resistance of. 
7'o force {one's) hand : to compel one to act pre- 
maturely or to adopt a policy he dislikes. Cf. Fr. 
forcer la main h quelqu'un. 

c Destr, Troy 1924 His fader vs foreet with his fowle 
wille. 1551 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 16 Neither can any 
Lawe bee able, violently to force the inwarde thought of 
man. 1574 Hellowes Gueuara's Fam. Ep. 64 To demand 
more tribute, to force thy people, to forget mee thy friend, 
1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. F/, 1. i. 230 Art thou King, and wilt 
be forc’t ? i6oa Marston Antamo’f Eev. iv. v, Hee whose 
great heart Heaven can not force with force. 1697 Dryden 
AEneid vit. 808 To Force their Monarch, and insult the 
Court. 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 168 Where the black Swiss., 
force a churlish soil for scanty bread. 1837 Wordsw. Per- 
secut. Scot, Covenanters, Who would force the Soul, tilts 
with a straw Against a Champion cased in adamant, i860 
Motley Netherl, {1868) I. viii. 524 Sir Francis, .occasionally 
forced his adversaries’ hands. 

b. To put a strained sense upon (words). Also, 
to force {words) into a sense. 

x66* Stillingfl. Setcr. nr. ii. § 2 Without forcing 
the words of Moses into such a sense. 1701 Swift Coni. 
Nobles Com. Wks 1755 II. i. 43 , 1 am not conscious, that 
1 have forced one example. ^ 1875 E. White Life in 
Christ IV. XXIV, (,1878} 381 This is manifestly to force the 
Scripture. 

Q. Card-playings Whist, (ti) To compel 

(a player) to trump a trick, by leading a card of a 
suit of which he has none ; (/;) To make (a player) 
play so as to show the strength of his hand ; (^:) To 
cause a player to play (a certain card) by leading 
one which must have the effect of drawing it out. 

1746 Hoyle PPhisited. 6) 25 Your strong Suit forces their 
best Trumps. Ibid. 68 Forcinjg, Means the obliging your 
Partner or your Adversary to trump a suit of which he has 
none. i86a Cavendish Whist (1870) 28 To force or to give 
a force is to I^d a forcing card. Ibid. (1879I in If. .a good 
partner refrains from forcing you, you may be sure he is 
weak. 1878 H. H. Gibbs Ombre 16 Manille when led will 
necessarily force Basto if the latter be the other player’s only 
trump. 

4. To compel, constrain, or oblige (a person, 
oneself, etc.) to do a thing (f sometimes with to 
omitted) ; to bring (things), to drive (a person, 
€tc.) to or into (a course of action, a condition). 

<7x400 Destr. TroyCNi"^ pe grekes. .were forsit to f>e fight. 
Ibid. 9965 pai spake to pe kyng. For to force hym to fight, & 
his feris help, c 1435 Wyntoun Cron, vni. xxxvii. 164 For- 
town forsyd hyr to be fa. 1530 Palsgr. 555/1, I force, I 
comstrayne one to do a thyng. <7x593 Marlowe Jevo of 
Malta in. i, Which forc’d their hands divide united hearts. 
1593 Shaks. Ven, f Ad. 61 Forst to content, but neuer to 
obey, Panting he lies. iS^zSz Heylin Cosmogr. ni. (.1673) 
82/1 Who.. being forced for to forsake their Country, came 
and settled here. 16^3 R. Haddock fml in Camden 
Misc. (1881)25 The wind..forct us strick our yard. 1770 
fnnius Lett. xH. 218 Your fears have, .forced you to resign, 
X803 Med, frnL X. 510 Solid or fluid substances exciting 
vomiting . . act a.*; powerful stimuli on the disordered state 
of the stomach, and force it to preternatural contraction. 
184s M. Pattison .fiw. (1889) I. 4 When men are forced into 
daily and hourly action in matters where they cannot be 
indifferent spectators. 1867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. viL 
(i88o) 121 Many of the fugitives, .appear to have been forced 
to attend Ma.s.s. 1874 Green Short Hist. ii. § 8 Every 
knight was forced to arm him.self with coat of mail. 

b. (of a thing) To be forced to be^ etc. : to 
be of necessity. 'lilo'rr coUoq. ox vulgar. 

X69X T. H[ ale! A cc. Ne 70 Invent. 47 I'he Rudder- Irons 
being eaten by the Rust, were forced to be shifted. Ibid. 49 
The Lead was forced to be cut away in many places, 
t C. ellipt. \ ~fo7'ce to Relieve) To oommxAu Ohs, 

1581 Sidney Astr. <S* Stella viii, Foret, by a tedious proofe, 
that Turkish hardned hart Is not fit marke. 

5. To urge, compel to violent effort ; +to exert 
(one’'s strength) to the utmost. 

To force the pace or tiu running (in a race) : to adopt, 
and thu.s force one’s competitors to adopt, a rate of speed 
likely to harass them and improve one’s own chance of 
winning. To force the bidding', at a sale by auction, to 
run the price up rapidly. To force one's voice : to attempt 
notes beyond the natural compass. To fo7xe the game in 
Cricket'. Of a batsman: To run some risks in order to 
increase the rate of scoring, and so give one’s side a better 
chance of winning a game. 

1697 Dryden AE7ieid\i. 487 High on a Mounting Wave, 
my head I bore, Forcing my Strength, and gath’ring to the 
Shore. 1825 Danneley E7icycl. Mus. s.v. Force, When . .the 
instrument or voice is forced, sound becomes noise. .To Force 
the voice, is to exceed its diapason and natural strength. 

tb. rejl. and intr. To do one’s utmost endea- 
vour, strive. Obs. 

a x2/x» Cursor M. 18089 (Cott.) And forces yow wit might 
and main Stalworthli to stand a-gain. <7x340 Hampole 
Prose Tr. 6 Sothely fra pat tym furthe I forced me for to 
luf Jhesu. 1383 Wyclif Ecclus. xxix. 19 He that forseth 
manye thingus to do, shall fallen in to dom. <3x400-50 
Alexander pof he hym forsyd hafe The charge of hys 
chiftane chefely to fylle. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Apr. 
2.^ Forcing with gyfts to winne his wanton heart. 1596 — 
< 2 * V. vi. IX Forcing in vaine the rest to her to tell. 
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6 . To overpower by force, a. To make a for- 
cible entry into; to take by force, to storm (a 
stronghold) ; to board (a ship). Also, To effect 
a passage through (mountains, a river, an enemy’s 
lines) by force. 

1581 Savile Taciitti Hist. 11. ix. (1591) 58 By whose per 
swasion his shippe was forced and taken. x6<38 Golding 
Epa. Frossardi. 10 At length the Citie .. was forced by 
assault. 1695 Blackmore Pr. Arth. iv. 517 The Invading 
Saxon forc’d our Lines. 1810 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. 
YIL 56, I have no doubt, the enemy is not. .able to force 
the position of the allies in this country, 1835 T. Jeffer- 
son A utobiog. Wks. 1859 1 . 98 The people ..forced the prison 
of Saint Lazare. 1839 Keightley Hist. Eng. II. 43 The 
rebels once more prepimed to force the ford. 2854 J . S. C. 
Abbott Napoieoti (1855) 1 . iv. 86 Hannibal, .forced the 
Alps : but we have turn^ them. 

transf. 1627 May Lucan ii. 463 Vntill The sea diuided 
him, and water forc’d The land. 1821 Clare Fill. Minst'r. 
I. 136 Stopping up the mimic rills, Till they forc’d their 
frothy bound. 

b. To break open (a gate, etc.) ; to break (a 
lock) ; +to pierce (armour). Also to force open. 

1623 Bingham JCenopkon, Lipsms' Cotnpar. 4 The Par- 
thian Arrows forced all kinde of Armor. «i639 Spottis- 
•woou Hist. Ch. Scot. IV. (1677) 188 The Cidzens .. being 
denied entry, forces the gates. 1781 Gibbon Heel. F. 
HI. 236 The. .dwelling, .was forced open by one of the 
powerful Goths. 1834 Medwin Angler in Wales It. 57 
Having no means of forcing the gate. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. III. 302 No blacksmith, .would force the lock of 
the President’s lodgings. 1887 Times 31 Aug. 13/4 A win- 
dow had been forced as well as a desk. 

f c. To compel to give way or yield ; to over- 
power (troops, a guard). Obs. 

<21641 Bp. Mountagu Acts 4 ’ Mon. (1642)246 He, .dis- 
lodged, forced, apprehended many of them. .1718 Col. Fee. 
Pennsylv. HI. 51 And fforced two of their men. 1781 
Gibbon Heel. 4 A II. 120 The emperor soon removed the 
only obstacle that could embari-ass his motions, by forcing a 
body of troops which had taken post in an amphitheatre. 

7, To drive by force, propel against resistance, 
impel. Chiefly const, with prep., or with advbs. 

158a N. Lichefield tr. Castankedd s CoTtq. E, Ind, iii. 

8 b. Their skinnes be so hard that no speare can pearce the 
same, albeit it be forced vpon it with great strength. 1634 
Bate Myst. Nat. 4 A7't. 1. 17 Another manner of farcing 
water. <31691 Boyle Hist. Air {xtgz) 138 They set up 
.some turfs on the lee .side of the hole, to catch, and so force 
down the fresh air. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Foy.E. Ind. 298 
Those that delight in Hunting, may find great quantities of 
Beasts forced up into the Mountains at that time, 1704 
Addison Italy 4 We were forc’d by contrary Winds into 
St. Remo, a 1732 T. Boston Crook in Lot iiSos) its When 
ye work against him, to force up your condition. _ 1818 
M. G. Lewis ym/. PF. Ind, (183^) 299 At least three inches 
of the blade were forced into his nght side. 1849 James 
Woodman i, Through which the stream seemed to have 
forced itself. 1878 Browning LaSaisiaz 59 Idle hopes that 
lure man onward, forced back by a.s idle fears. 

absol, 1588 Greene Pandosto (1607) A iv b. Where fancy 
forced friendship was of no force. 

8 . intr. To make oue’s way by force. Also witb. 
ins out, up. Kow rare. 

1653 Holcroft P7'ocopius n. 46 The Marriners rowed, 
and with much toyle forced up. 1697 Dryden Firg. Georg. 
HI. 426 For Love they force thro’ Thickets, 1707 Lo7id. 
Gaz. No, 43B0/3 The Firebrand .. drove off, and forc’d in 
under a Fore-Course for the Light of St. Agnes. 1713 
Warder True A7nazons 150 When you feel them., ready 
to force out of your Hand. 1791 Mrs. Inchbald Simp. 
Story III. xii. 178 You have dared to visit her— to force into 
her presence and shock her. 1853 Kane GrinnelL Exp. 
xliv. (1856^ 406 We gradually force ahead, breasting aside 
the floes. 

a tram. To press, put, or impose (something) 
forcibly on, upon (a person), and simply* Also, 
t To force (a person) on. upon (something); to 
oblige to resort to. 

160X Shaks. TweL N. 111. i 127 To force that on you. . 
Which you knew hone of your.s. 1683 A. !>. Art Converse 
30 This barbarous custom of forcing drink upon men. 1709 
Swift Adv. Relig. Wks. 1755 II. i. 106 New men, whose 
narrow fortunes have forced them upon industry and appli- 
cation. 1751 JoRTiN Semn. (1771) II. iii. 43 An observation 
which will force itself upon you. <3 1848 R, W. Hamilton 
Rew. 4 Punisk7n. vii\. (1853) 383 The warfare is forced 
upon U.S. 1873 J. L. Sanford Esihtt. E77g. Kings, Ckas. /, 
334 However plainly the facts of the case were forced on 
his attention. 

t b. To lay stress upon, press home, xirge. Obs, 
Also, To enforce (a law, etc.). 

1580 H. Gifford Cilloflowers (1875) 87 But will that 
stately Dame, Still bad me write, not forcing any blame? 
1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. in. i. no Has he affections in 
him That thus can make him bite the Law by th' nose. 
When he would force it? 1607 Drayton Crcnnwell ii. in 
Mirr. Mag. (i6io) 520 Forcing my good, excusing of 
my ill. 

e. In Con firing with cards (see quot. 1888 ). 
1880 Browning Hram. Idyls Ser. 11. Clive 116 You forced 
a card and cheated ! 1S8S Kunard Card Tricks 13 To 
force a card . . consists in making a person select from a 
pack any particular card you desire him to take, while he 
imagines he is taking one quite at haphazard. Ibid. 14 To 
force, you must never be in a hurry .. Four cards from the 
' same pack were forced upon him. 

10. To bring about, effect, or produce by force 
or effort ; to bring about of necessity, or as a 
necessary result. Also, to force a passage^ one's 
way. lit. and Jig. 

1551 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 42 h, Yet are thei not any 
. cause to force the effect. 1593 Shaks. Lucr. 689 This forced 
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league doth force a further strife. X640 Habington Edtu 
IP^'i 3S I’he Nobility in general! lookt discontented, or else 
but Ibrc’d a smile. 1651 Hobbes . xxix. 173 A., 
strong endeavour of the Heart, to force a passage for the 
Bloud. 1680 Otway Orphan il i. 413 What man of sense 
would . . force a grave starch’t face When he 's a very Libertine 
in 's heart? 1693 Congreve < 94 !? Bach. t. iv, I don’t force 
appetite, but wait the natural call of my lust. 1697 Dampier 
Foy. I. L 6 We should, .forceour way through their Country. 
1711 Shaftesbury Chat'ac. Misc. ir. i. (1737) IH. 46 If these 
Dealers are numerous, they will force a Trade. 1790 Cath. 
Graham Lett. Educ. 30 Hearers, wh<5 could hardly force 
such a seeming attention as is consistent with common 
politeness. ^1803 C. James MiUt. Hid., To force a pas- 
sage, to oblige your enemy to retire, .and thus open a way 
into the country which he had iKCUpied. 1869 R<0LANa 
Pmcing 81 You may . , force a favourable opportunity to 
deliver the thrust you had thus premeditated. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2> III. 416 These studies force their way by their 
natural charm. 

11. To obtain or take by force ; to win by violence ; 
to draw foitb {lit. and Jig.) as a necessary conse- 
quence; to extort, elicit. Also, to force away ^ out. 

1603 Marston Antonio's Rev. i. ii, A modest eye forceth 
affection. Ibid, iv. iii. What I here speake is forced from 
my lips By the pulsive straine of conscience. ^i6sS Stanley 
Hist. Philos. 1.(1701) 46/2 Cleobulus. .and Periander. .forced 
a reputation. 1676 Hobbes Iliad t. 37s His Officers from 
me have forc’t my prey, 1697 Dryden JEneid x. 538 It 
stuck so fast. .That scarce the Victor forc'd the Steel away. 
1703 Pope 77<i?<5<3/jf3oi How long shall man. .force unwilling 
vengeance from the sky ! X71S Lady M. W . Montagu 
Tot 07 i Eclogues \i. ef A lady.. With gentle struggjings let 
me force this ring. 17x9 Dk Foe Crtisoe i. iv, This forced 
tears from my eyes. xTz% Nxt)s.%xc^'Six Amv}.Comid. Spirit 
M. Luther 65 The Heat of the Dispute had forc’d out from 
him Expressions that seem’d to make his Doctrine run higher 
than really it did. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India IL v. ix. 715 
M eans . , were employed to force out the real state of the facts. 
1818 M. G. Lewis firtit PF. Ind. (1834) 56 Somebody, .had 
endeavoured to force it [a medal] away. X84S M. Pattison 
Ess. (x88p) 1 . 14 A moral power . .forcing from them a sort of 
recognition of its claims. 

12l. To hasten by artificial means the maturity of 
(plants, fruit, etc,). Also inlr. for red, 

1719 London & Wise Coinpl. Gard, 304 We force Sorrel 
ana wild Endive. 1823 New MotttMy Mag. IX. 453/2 The 
Scarlets will force in a peach-house, or vinery. 1833 Exam- 
iner^ot/x Nomination burghs have been forced like mush- 
rooms. 1843 Brands Hict. Sc. etc. s.v. Foremg. Cherries 
having been forced . . from the time of Charles II. Mod. 
A premature scholar forced in a so-called ‘preparatory' 
school. 

II. To give, add, have force. 

1 13. To give force or strength to ; to strengthen, 
reinforce ; also, to fortify, garrison (a place), to man 
(fortifications). Obs, 

c 1430 Lydg. Bochas i. ix, (i 544') 20 a, PoHnices to forcen bis 
partie Y wedded had the kinges doughter dere. 1535 Stewajit 
C7‘on. Scot. (1858) I. 13 Syne forcit it [the stronghold] with 
fowseis. .And dowbill dykes. 1560 Rolland Crt. Venus ii, 
847 With stark draw brig, weil forcit with fortalice. X605 
Shaks. Maeb. v. v. 5 Were they not forc'd with those that 
should be ours, We might haue . . beate them backwar<i 
home. <3x6x8 Raleigh Apot.pBsd) a8 If you shall find 
that any great number of Souldiers be newly sent into Orre- 
noque. .and that the Passages be already Forc’d, X794 W, 
Hutchinson Hist. Hurham III, 175 The ground .. appears 
to. have been forced, and is trenched round- 18x0 C. J ames 
Mint. Diet. (ed. 3', To force, toman the works of a garrison, 
f b. To fine (wine) by a short process. Obs. 
1731-3 P. Shaw Ckem. Led. 11755) 208 These are the 
common Methods of Forcing at pre-sent used in the Wine- 
Business. 1802 WiLLicm Horn. Encycl, II, Forcing of 
Wine; see Clarification. 1839 Hartlf,y Wine % Spirit 
Merchanid Comp. AA Fine or force this wine with the 
whites and shells of ten eggs. 

f l4. Ghiefly in negative sentences : a. 

To attach force or importance to ; to care for, 
regard ; often with a strengthening phrase, as a 
bean, a pin, a straw, Obs. 

c xepet Hestr. Troy 1929 We fors not his frendship, ne fere 
of hts hate. 1509 Barclay Shyp of Fcrlys 71 a, 'I'hey forse 
no thynge so they may money wyn. 1^7 Turberv, Epit, 
ep Sonn. (1837) 394 Force nat the face, regard nat feature 
so. 1593 Shaks. Z wen 1021, I force not argument a straw. 
1606 J. Raynolds Holamey's PHtu. (1880) 92 They feare 
not death, they force him not a pin. 1614 Chr. Brooke 
Poe77ts (Grosart) AxVA III, 50 , 1 forst no public wrack. . So 
I might rule, 

t {b) with a sentence as obj. Obs. 

1500-30 Dunbar Poems Iviii. 22 Thay fors hot litill how it 
fure. 1568 JcLcob 4 Esa7i ii. ii, I force not what it were, so 
that I liad to eate. 1580 H. Gifford Gillqfloviers (Grosart) 
98 Let them speak and spare not, I force not a beane. 
1611 Steed Hist. Gt. Brit, ix, xx. (1632) 985 They forced 
not what part they toofce so that they might bee reuenged. 

f f) with inf. as obj. To care to^ think it of con- 
sequence, or worth while to. Also, to hesitate, 
scruple. Obs. 

1509 Barclay Shyp of Folys 170 b, To theyr company 
none forsyth to resort. 1346 Bale Eng. Votaries i. 
(1550) 60b, He forced not to be perjured. 1^3 Hornilies 
11. Right Use ofChjirch ii. (1859) 163 Another, .forceth not 
to hear the common prayer of the minister. 1588 Shaks. 
L. L. L. V. ii. 440 Your oath once broke, you force not to 
forsweare. 1591 Harington Orl. F^ir. i, Ixix, His name 
I will not forc:e To tell, sith you desire to know the same. 

f b. intr. To trouble oneself, be concerned, care. 
Const. of, rarely on. Obs. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alck. v. xxxv. in Ashm. (1652) 156 He 
forsyth lyttyll of other menys losse, X513 More in Grafton 
Chron. (1568) II. 785 The Fryer forced for no shame. 1547 
Recorde Judic. Ur. 2, I force nott though he doubt also of 
my truth in the same; 1348 Hall Chron.^ Hen. VIII an. 
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»s 774 He [T/ckey] forced Iltle cn Sitncny. ifTS 
Nffw CjtsUm II. iii, I force not I, so the vyllsino were dead. 
1605 Camden Rent, Wise Sp. 190 The Duke answered: I 
force not of such fooleries, 

1 15 , impers. or Qps,%\ 4 mpers. To be of force, im- 
portance, or weight ; to matter, signify. Ohs, 

/1 3400-50 Alexander 2001 hen how fele be att l^e fiote, it 
forcez hot HtylL 1553 T, Wilson RAel, (1580) 75 What 
force th when we die. 3603 Owen Pembrokesh, (1891; 350 
Whose soever thw be yt forceth not. 
t iPore©! Ohs. [ad, AF. forcer ^ f. forces 
fem. pi. i—ia.forficesjforfex clipping-shears.] trans. 
To clip or shear (wool, the beard) ; esp. to clip 
off the upper and more hairy part of (wool). 

Ix4zg Act 8 Hen. Vp c. 22 Ceux qi clakkent & forcent les 
bones lains du roialme.] 0x440 Promp. Parv. 170/2 Foorcyn, 
Or clyppyn, tondeo, 1543 tr. Act Z Hen. c. 22 That do 
clackke and force the good wolles of the realrne. 1607 
Cowell Inierpr. Clacks To force wooll is to clip of the 
vpper and more heary part of it. 1641 Best Fccrm. Bks. 
(Surtees) 9 This the shepheardes call forcinge of them. 
3706 in Phillips. 3721-90 in Bailey. 

Hence F’OTced ppl. a . ; 1*0 rcxng vhl. sb. Also 
Force sb. Shetl, dial, {ztt quot. 1819), 
c 3440 Promp. Parv. 170/2 Fobrcyd, as mennys heerdys 
..capitonsm. Ibid., Foorcyd, as wulle, ionsus. Ibid., 
Foorcynge, tonsura. 3819 Rees Cycl. XXXII. s. v. Sheep, 
When the new fleece has acquired about two months’ 
growth, the rough hairs terined^rj spring up. .[The ‘fors’] 
is separated from it [the wool] in dressing the fleece, by an 
operation called forcing. i865 Edmondston Shetl. Gloss,, 
jPorsens, the refuse of wool, 

t Force, Obs. [Alteration of Farce 

by confusion with Force ly.i] 

1. ^ Farce i. 

In the X5th c. Cookery-bks. aforce is often used in the 
same contexts as this vb. ; in some passages the sense may 
be ‘ to strengthen ’ (a.s by adding gravy), °to season, spice.’ 

? (3 3400 Tourti. Toit. Feast x, Dongesteks in doralle 
Was forsed _wele with charcoll. c 3420 Liber Cocomm (3862) 
27 Fors hit with spicy s. CX450 Tvoo Cookery-bks. n. 

(1888) 117 Yiffe bo’ll wilt haue it forced, hete milke [etc,]. 
Xian Mrs. Glasse Cookery 38 To Force a Leg of Lamb, ^ 
fig. 3606 Shaks. Tr. \ Cr.iv. iii, 232 Force him with 
praises, poure in, poure in, his ambition is dry. ^ Ibid. v. i. 
64 Wit, .larded with malice and malice forced with wit. 

2 . = Farce z/.l 3. Also, to fatten (animals’). _ 
«xS7x Jewel (16^) 227 Here wil I speak nothing 

of forcing and quaffinge, God keepe it farre from Christian 
tables, 1793 Residence in France (1797) I. 3S5 Forcing 
him with toons morceaux till he has an indigestion. 3847 
Halliwell, Force, .to fatten animals. East. 

Hence Po'rced///. a. ; PoTcing vbl. sb. 

[£■3390 in S. Pegge Forme of (3780) 12 Grewel 
forcecf. 14. . Noble Bk. Cookery (Napier 1882) 88 Gruelle 
enforced.] 3538 Eliot, Pnlmentarium, potage made with 
fleshe or fyshe, as forced gruell. x688 R. Holme Artnoury 
nr. iii. 82/2 A Forced Leg of Mutton. 3709 Addison 
Tatler No. 348 P 3 High Soups, seasoned Sauces, and 
forced Meats. 3790 Grose Provinc. Gloss, (ed. 2) Suppl., 
Forcing, fattening. Norf 

t FoTCeable, a. Obs.--'^ [ad. OF. fordable, 
i. forcer to force ] That may be forced. 

3574 Hellowes Fam, Ep. 201 In humane lawes 

there be more things arbitrable than forceable. 
Poreeable, obs. form of Forcible. 
tPoTceage. Obs. rare. [f. Force -h - age.] 
The action of forcing, compulsion. 

C3470 Harding Chron. Ded. vii, 4 sharpe spurre of 
marciall forceagc. 

Forced (fo»Jst), ppl. a. [f. Force ti.i + -ed 1.] 

1 . Subjected to violence. 

3623 G. S ANDYS Ovidls Met. 1. 705 She. .im_plores the 
liquid Sisters Aid To change her Shape and pity a forc’d 
Maid. Ibid. in. 694 Let his forc’d breath Expire in groans. 

2 , Compelled, imposed, or exacted by force ; en- 
forced, compulsory ; not spontaneous, voluntary, or 
optional. \ Forced man : a pressed man. 

35^6 Fleming Panopl. Epist. q6i Wherein is declared the 
mente of free obedience and forced duetie. 1623 G. Sandys 
Ovid's Met. 11. 107 To this alone I give a forc'd Con.sent, 
x66x Papers on Alter. Prayer-bk, 77 They had many 
Lyturgies in one Princes Dominion, and those alterable, 
and not forced, 1702 Dennis Comic. Gallant 49 A forced 
Marriage is but a lawful Rape. 3734 tr. Rollin' s Anc. 
Hist. (1827) VI. XV. xiii. 205 A forced peace is soon followed 
by war. 3748 Anson's^ Voy. 1. iii. 28 Spaniards being no 
strangers to the dissatisfaction of their forced men. 3783 
Gibbon Heel. 4* F. III. 110 Forced or fictitious testaments. 
3798 Nelson 27 Jan. in Nicolas Hisp. (1845") III. 4 There 
ought to be the greate.st difference made between a forced 
man and the man who voluntarily offers his life to preserve 
bis country. 1812 Byron Ck, Har. 11. vii, There no forced 
banquet claims the sated guest. 18. . R. C. Browne Mil- 
iods Poems Introd. p. li, From March 1626 to July 1627, 
when the system of forced loans was in full operation. 3866 
Crump Banking vii. 145 The forced paper currency. 1872 
Yeats Grototk Comm. 35 The forced labour of slaves. 

b. Forced merve : in a game, one rendered inevit- 
able by the action of the adversary or the position 
of the piece. Cf. forced ptit. Force-put. 

3890 R. F. Green Chess 31 The capture of a Pawn en 
Passant is a forced move, if none other be possible. 

. 3 . Produced or maintained with effort ; strained. 
Forced march : ^ one in which the marching power 
of the troops is forced or exerted beyond the ordi- 
nary limit’ (Adm. Smyth). 

3596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, in. i. 135 Tis like the forc’t gate 
of a shuffling Nagge. 367^ Yarranton Ens, Itriprov. 132 
No forc’t hast ; but Thrashing and carrying the corn to the 
Granary in times wherein his servants have leisure. 3769 
Robertson Chas. V, III. vii. 39 He.. by a forced march 


got into Fert^. xSa^ Bentham Ration. Rev). 2ix This being 
sold at a forced pnee, the merchant will take care not to 
replace it. 1840 Thirlwall Greece VII. liv. 38 Alexander 
..by a forced night-march, reached the Hydrastes at day- 
break. 3889 Milford Pocket Diet. Mining, Forced pro- 
duction, to work a mine so as to make it produce a greater 
output than can be maintained. 

b. In literaiy usage: Strained, distorted. Cf. 
Force b. _ 

3583 Fulke Defence i. § 52. 67 Neither doth Caluine.. 
thinke it . a forced translation. 3678 Cudworth Intell. 
Syst. 309 The Greek Etymologies of this word, seem to be all 
. .Violent and Forced. 3724 A. Collins Gr. Chr. Relig. 373 
Forc’d interpretations. 3782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. I. ii. 
163 Without anyfqrced Construction it may be turned against 
this favourite opinion. 3832 Woodhouse Astrori. xxxvi. 360 
Without any forced analogies. 

e. Of actions, demeanour, gestures, etc. : Affected, 
artificial, constrained, unnatural. 

1623 Wither Motto Bja, For much I hate the forced 
Apish tricks, Of those our home-disdaining Politicks. 3687 
Dryden 4 ’ P. in- 78 Her forc’d civilitie-^, her faint 
embrace. 1891 C. T. C. James Rom. Rigmarole 80 In spite 
of her forced calmness. 

f 4 . Artificially made or prepared ; as opposed 
to natural. Chiefly of soils. Obs. 

1622 Fletcher Beggar's Bush ii. i, Call in your crutches, 

. . Forc’d eye.s and teeth, with your dead arm-s. 3650 Fuller 
Pisgah III. X. 433 The very bottome or floor thereof 'being 
forced ground). 3664 Evelyn Knl. Hort. (1729) 200 Pot 
them [Tuberoses] in natural not forc’d earth, 3688 Lend. 
Gaz. No. 2363/4 Lost., a light bay Gelding.. 6 years old, 
with a forced mark on the Forehead, 

5 . Of plants, a crop, etc. : Made to hear, or pro- 
duced, out of the proper season. Cf. Force z'.l 1 2. 

3695 Congreve Ltrve for L. v. ii. I’m. .none of your forced 
trees, that pretend to blassom in the fall, and bud when they 
should bring forth fruit, 1866 Mbs. Gaskell Wives ^ 
Dau. xxviii, Our forced strawberries are just ready, 
f 6. Fortified, made strong against attack. Obs. 
1548 Hall Chron., Hen. V (an. 6) 59 b. And be.side that 
chayne he sette vp a new forced bridge. 3602 Warner 
Alb. Eng. Epit. (1612) 356 Seuerus his forced vallie, with 
other strong, .fabrications. 

Forcedly (foo-jsedli), ctdv. [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] 
In a forced manner. 

3548 Thomas Jtal. Diet., (1567), Sforzaiamente, forcedly, 
or by constrainte. 1573 Golding Calvin on Ps. xxvii. 9 
That which followeth some Hebrew interpreters expound 
a little more forcedly. 3646 P. Bulkeley Gospel Covt. i. 
153 They follow him not forcedly, but . . they submit willingly 
to hi.s regiment. 387a Black Ad7). Phaeton xxv. 343 In a 
forcedly merry way, 3885 Manch, Exam, to Sept. 2/1 The 
passage may be not forcedly construed as meaning [etc.]. 

Forcedness (fosusednes). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being forced. 

3660 H. More Myst. Godl. v. xvi. 193 So much of forced- 
ness and incoherency is there in the making out this false 
Hjqjothesis. 3725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Plover, The 
Forcedness of the Motion. 1704 Worthington Millennium 
in Miscell. 2 Against the forcedness and incongruity of this 
sense much might be said. 

Forced put : see Foroe-put. 
t Force-fish.. Ohs. rare. [f. Force 2^.3, after 
Forcemeat.] ? Stuffing for fish. 

3743 Compi. Fam.-Piece i. ii. 332 You may put some 
Oysters and Marrow in your Force-fish, if you please. 

Forceful (fo^'iSifull, a. [f. Force sh}- ■¥ -eul.] 

1 . Full of force, powerful, strong, vigorous. 

x6i6 Chapman Homed s Hymn to Venus i, 204 From all 
the Fayre Of this so forcefull concourse. 3697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg, in. 374 The Waters. .Black Sands, as from a forceful 
Engine throw. 3725 Pope Odyss. vi. 150 With forceful 
strength a branch the Heroe rends. 1784 Cowper 7 'ask iv. 
315 The lands. .Upturn’d so lately by the forceful share. 
3824 Scott Let. to Ld. Montagu 15 June in Lockhart, The 
Tuif is no doubt a very forceful temptation. 3888 Bryce 
Amer, Commw, III. Ixxvii. 38 In the hands of a forceful 
minister. 

b. Of speech, style, etc.: Cogent, impressive, 
efficacious, effective. 

1573 GohmTAG, Calvin on Ps. Ixxiv. 18 A forcefull manner 
of speaking, 3591 Sylvester Du Barias i. ii. 480 A Word 
so force-full and .significant. 3746 Collins Manners tz 
Each forceful thought. 3828 Blackiv. Mag. XXIV. 8 His 
clear classical, forceful style. 3870 Proctor Other Worlds 
vi. 147 A forceful argument. 3886 Ruskin Prseterita 1. ii. 
54 Melodious and forceful verse. 

2 . Acting with force or violence; boisterous, im- 
petuous, violent. 

3592 Wyrley Armorie 145 The forcefull floud his vessell 
doth not spaire. x6o6 Sylvester Du Barias n. iv. Trophies 
1038 Whose forceful stream runs smoothly serpenting. 
381a J5'Jr^rw^Wr 28 Sept. 620/1 The forceful ejection of a 
man and his family from their home. 1846 Keble Lyra 
Innoc. (1873) 149 Her forceful knocking must Heaven’s door 
assail. 3871 Blackie Four Phases i. 49 As trees by forceful 
artifice are made to grow downwards, .instead of upwards. 

b. Driven with force or violence. 

3697 Dryden AEneid ii. 65 Against the Steed he threw 
His forceful Spear. 1776 Mickle tr. Cantoens' Lusiad 164 
Deep through the ranks the forceful weapon past. 

8, <{\xfa.s\-adv. —Forcefully. 

3718 Rowe Lucan iv. 1023 While his broad Knee bears 
forceful on his Groin. 3774 Goldsm. Nat Hist, (1862) I. 
xiii. 71 The water would burst out as forceful from the one 
as the other. 

Hence Po’xcefuUy adv . ; Po-rcefalness. 

<1x774 Goldsm. Surv. Exper, Philos. (3776) 1. 415 The 
external fluid, .presses against it as forcefully as its contents 
press out. 1822 Examiner 616/2 He sang very pleasingly, 
if not forcefully. 3825 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 1076 By . . 
forcefulness of wealth. 1832 Blachm, Mag. XXXI. 117 


It will butt forcefully against the ramparts. s866 Coniemp, 
AVz/. II. 356 The idiomatic forcefulness of Calvin, 
t Forcehead, corrupted form of Faucet. 

3598 Florio, spina, a spigot, a gimblet, a forcehead, or tap 
to drawe drinke with. 

tFOTCeL Obs. . forcelle (in i6th c. 

fottrcelle), dim. of forche Fork.] - Cannel-bone 2. 
(R. Holme mistakenly identifies it with Cannel-bone 3,) 
3610 Markham Masterp. n. iv. 219 Then is there the two 
.spade-bones, and from thence to the forcels or canel bones 
other 2 bons called the marrow-bones. 1688 R. Holme 
Artnoury n. 133/2 The Forcels or canal bones [of a Horse] 
. .are the Bones about the Knee. 

Forceless (fo^usles), a. [f. Force sb.'^ + -less.] 
Without force ; devoid of force. 

3532 More Confut, Titidale Wks. 572/2 He waxeth force- 
lesse and carelesse. 1563 T, Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. xix. 
(1634) 723 marg., Expeme annointing is a forcelesse and 
unwarranted ceremonie. 3604 Edmonds Ohserv, Cesar's 
58 The practise of the Romaines in taking in any 
towne, was to leaue them forcelesse. 1742 Collins Sim- 
plicity 39 Love, only love, her forceless numbers mean. iSij 
Scott Rokeby i. xxiv, Feeble heart and forceless hand. 1883 
Momerie Personality iv. 106 A mass of forceless atoms. 
Hence t jE'o’^^osIessly 

1633 CoTGR., Jmbecillement, weakly, .forcelessly, 

tFOTCelet^. Obs. Forms: 4-7 force l)let(t, 
4-5 fors(e)let. [a. AF, (whence Anglo* 

\j&.X.forcelleimn),i. force \ see Force A little 
fort or fortress. 

13, . E. E. A Hit, P. B. 3200 J>ay ne stray mygt A fote fro 
hat forselet to forray no goudes. a AlexanderJi,^i8 

A full faynt forcelett. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI (an. 19) 
141 Or thei could attain to anj' toune, or forcelet. 1616 
Surfl. & Markh. Cotitdry Farme vn. xix. 670 This house 
must bee made like vnto a little forcellet or fort strong. 

t Fo'rcelet Obs. Also forslet. [Corruptly 
a. OF.forceret, dim. of forcer', see Forcer 1 ] A 
small ‘ forcer ’ or coffer. 

CX47S Partenay 3081 A forcelet wrought fresh of yuor 
bon. 3532 in Weaver Wells Wills {i8go) 167 ElynSamplyn 
my serv a copull of benches and a forslet. 3565 J ewel Def. 
Afol. (i6ii) 281 To Carrie home the Sacrament in their Nap- 
kins, and to keepe it in forcelets. 

+ Fo*rcely, a. and adv. Obs. [f. Force sbl^ - 1 - 
-Lyland^.] 

A. adj. Of strong build, vigorous. B. adv. By 
or with force or power, vigorously, violently. 

a 3488 HENRYS0NP<7^iViJrf 1865) 169 The foullis fair sa forcelie 
thay fle. 1508 Dunbar Tua Mariit Wetnen 430 Full oft I 
blenk by my buke . . To se quhat berne . . forgeit is maist 
forcely. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 150 In thair de- 
fence thair war tha slane ilk man, Syne forcelie on thame 
the toun tha wan. 

Force-meat (foausimft). [I Force v.^ + 
Meat.] Meat chopped fine, spiced, and highly 
seasoned, chiefly used for stuffing or as a garnish. 
attrib., z's, force-meat hall. 

3688 R. Holme rmonry in. iii. 82/2 Force Meat, is Meat 
with a stuffing of Herbs, or other things made to that 
purpose. 3747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery 13 To make Force- 
Meat Balls. Ibid. 44 Stuff the Bellies of the Pigeons with 
Force Meat made thus. 3853 Soyer Pantropk. 147 Preserve 
the intestines entire, and . . fill them with force meat. 1892 
Encycl. Cookery I. 605 Forcemeat Cutlets. 

Forcement (foa*Jsment). [a. F. forcement 
i.force-r : see Force v.^ and -ment.] 
fl. a. Strengthening ; in quot. encourage- 
ment. b. concr. Something which strengthens ; a 
fortification. Obs. 

3382 Wyclif Isa. xxv. 12 And the forsemens, or strengthis 
[Vulg. munimenta} of thin heB© walles shul togidere falle, 
and be lowid. 3533 Bellenden Livy v. (1822) 314 Thir 
wourdis gif, .grete audacite and forcement to the Volschis. 
1 2 . An act of deforcement ; see Deforcement 2 . 
3479 Act. Dorn, Cone. (1839) 33 Vnlawis of grenewod, 
murehurne, forsmentis. 

t 3 . Compulsion; also, a compelling motive. 
3524 Pack Let, Hen. VI II. in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. App, 
xi. 20 Without great forcement to go bolt upright, wee could 
not avoide to fal down headlyng. 1541 Cranmer in Si, 
Papers (1836)!. 691 A 1 that Derame did unto her was of 
his importune forcement. 3565 Ovids Met. xi. 

(1593) 266 Thine owne renowme, thy grandsire Jove are 
forcemeats thereunto. 3607 Dekker Hist. Sir 7 \ Wyatt 
Wks. 3873 III. 122 It was impos’d vpon vs by constraint. . 
And will you count such forcement treacherie ? 3634 W. 
Wood Ne^v Eng. Prosp. (1865) 24 They have scene a Deare 
leape three score feet at little or no forcement. 

4 . Gunnery, (.See quot.) 

3892 Field 30 Dec. 915/2 Neither the diameter of the 
chamber nor the ‘forcement’ of the projectiles has any 
primary influence on the recoil, note. This is a French word, 
for which we have no English equivalent, .it has, however, 
been^ Anglicised, and is now generally used in gunnery 
treatises. Its .signification is the excess of diameter of the 
projectile over that of the bore. 

'fForcene, 'V. Ohs. Also forsene. [a. F. 
forcener, forsener, f. fors (see For- pref.^) + OF. 
sen sense.] intr. To be or become mad or 
fi-antic, 

3490 Caxton Eneydos xviii. 68 O man of all other the 
moost forcened oute of thy wyt. Ibid, xxviii. 108 She all 
atones forsened as a persone that ys madde, 
f| Forcent (f^?us’n<?). Her. [a. F.forcend, pa, 
pple, of/mw^r: see prec.] (See quot.) 

3725 Coats Did. Herald.,^ Forceni, as Cheval Forcene, 
is a Horse rearing or standing on his hinder Legs. 3889 
xsxF.ixmDict. Her. 
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t Porcenes^- 03 s. [a. OF. forcenent^ f. 

y^7r(?«<?r: see Forcene 2?,] Madness. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Mei. x. vii, Yf it be of rage or for. 
cenerye. 1484 — Ryall Bk, C vj, Suche folye is callyd for- 
sen^e or woodnesse. 

t PoTceness. Ohs. [? f. Force zfJ + -ness.] 
Force, strength, violence. 

13. . Oaw, ^ Or. Knt. 646 ])at alle his forsnes he fong at 
|>e tyue byez [of the Yirgm..Mary]. 1519 Horman P'uis^. 268 
We may dispoynt and alayo the forcenes of our ennemies by 
ofte remouynge of the hoste. ^ 

Porcepped (f|?-rsept), a. ttonce-wd. [f. For- 
CEP(s + -ED 5^.] Having or provided with forceps. 

1845 Hood Winter Nosegay ii, Sour leaf To garden thief, 
Forcepp’d or winged, was never a temptation. 

Porceps (ff?Msepsb sing, and pi. Also 8 smg. 
forcep, //. 7-8 forcipes, 9 forcepses. [a. h. for- 
ceps ^ pi forcipes in same sense.] 

1 . An instrument of the pincers kind, used for 
seizing and holding objects, esp. in surgical, and 
ol)stetric operations. 

sing x6^o Boyle Wks. [1772) HI. 369 Motions . . excited 
by our rousing her with a forceps. 1759 Sterne TV. Shandy 
II. xi. 70 Thou hast left thy tire —thy new-invented for- 
ceps., behind thee. 1822 Imison Sc. ^ Art 1 . 279 A for- 
ceps, or pair of pliers, for taking up insects or other objects. 
1832 Babbage Econ. Mannf. xix. (ed. 3) 187 The forceps 
draws the wire on to a distance equal in length to one pin. 
i8s5 Ramsbotham Obstetr. Med. 292 One of the most valu- 
able instruments employed in Obstetric Surgery.. is the 
Long Forceps. 

pi. 1634 T. Johnson Parey's Ckirnrg. xvii. xili. (1678) 
389 Then must the tooth be taken hold of with some of these 
toothed forcipes. 1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 2054/4 A pair of 
Steel Forceps. 1823 H, H. Wil.son in Oriental Mag. I. 
352 They were, therefore, pincers, nippers, or forcipes. 
1875 Bucicland Log-bk. 140 By using a long pair of forceps. 

2 . Anal., Ent., and Zool. Some organ or part of 
the body that has the shape of, or may be used as, 
a forceps, f Also, one of the two branches of this. 

sing. 1661 Lovell Hist. Aninu <5* Min. Introd., The 
Squillae have a taile, but no forceps. 1759 Goldsm. Bee 
No. 4 (Globe) 378/2 Furnished with a forceps above the 
mouth. 1765 Univ. Mag. XXXVII. 9/1 The eggs at the 
origin of each forceps . . would contain but one forcep. *828 
Stark A/wr. Nat. Hist. II. 153 P. corrugatus, Bose.. for- 
ceps serrated.^ 1871 Darwin Desc. Manl. ix. 329 One of 
the two posterior legs, .is converted into a forceps. 

pi. t66j E. King in Phil. Trans. II. 425 Never leaving 
to pinch them on the head with their Forceps or Claws. 
X713 Derham Phys. Tkeol. iv. xi. 190 Which is done by 
piercing their Prey with their Forcipes. 1859 Darwin Orig. 
spec. vii. (1873) 191 These forceps can seize firmly hold of 
any object. Ibid., Tridactyle forcepses. .certainly exist on 
some star-fishes. 

3 . attrib. and Comb, (with reference to obstetric 
practice), as forceps-case, -delivery, -practice. 

1879 J*. M. Duncan Lect. Dis. Women ii. (1889) 6 The 
result of injury, as by forceps-delivery. Ibid. vi. 26 Simply 
spoken of as forceps cases. Ibid. 27, I shall here make one 
remark in judging of the forceps-practice referred to. 

PoTce-pump. [f. Force sb. or v. + PtJMp yA] 

1 . A pump employed to force water, etc. beyond 
the range of atmospheric pressure. 

1659 Leak Watenvks. 34 This manner of force-Pump, 
which is one of the best Inventions. 1734 W. Emerson 
Princ. Meek. (1758' 276 Force pump, a pump that dis- 
charges water by pressing it upwards. 1825 J. Nicholson 
Operai. Mechanic 281 The fire-engine by Kowntree is a 
double force-pump. 

2 . (See quot.) 

1858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Force-pwnp, .thei plunger 
pump for supplying the boiler of a locomotive engine. 

PoTCe-pTlt. Now dial. Also 7-8 forced pat 
[perh. forced put was a term of some game, = 
* forced move * ; see Forced ppl. a. 2 h and Put.] 
An action rendered unavoidable by circumstances; 
a * Hobson's choice 

1657 (j. Starkey Helmonfs Vtnd, 328T0 give poysons to 
purge, in expectation that Nature being forced to play 
a desperate game, and reduced to a forc’t put, may [etc.]. 
1662 Sir A. Mervyn Speech on Irish Ajfairs y It must be 
therefore a forc’d Put, that presseth us on to this address. 
c s68o HiGKERiNGiLL gYAA Whiggism Wks. 1716 L 118 
Sometimes the Laws being put in Execution at a force-put, 
and then again slackning the Reins and following natural 
inclination. 1748-61 S. Richardson ClarissaH. (1811 VII.63 
It is, truly, to be ingenuous, a forced put : for my passions 
are so wound up, that I am obliged either to laugh or cry. 
1772 Nugent Hist. Friar Gemmd I. 526 He thought that 
it might pass for a case of necessity, or forced-put. 1876 in 
N. 4 Q . Set. V. V. 266 A tradesman [of Torquay] told me. . 
that he had left his house very early. . ‘ but not from choice, 
'twas a force-put'. 1892 Nortkumb. Gloss,, Force-put. 

t Po‘rcer ^ . Obs. Forms : 4 fosser, 4-5 for- 
cere, (5 fooroere, forcyer), forser, (6 fo(r)sar), 
5-6 focer, (6 fostler), 4-7, 9 Hist, forcer, [a. 
OF. forcer, /order. Cf. It. forziere.J 

A chest, coffer, or casket. 

13. . E. E. Aim. P. A. 263 Her were a forser for ]>e in 
faye, If Jjou were a gentyl lueler. c 1400 Sowdone Bab, 
2303J I have a girdil in my Forcer. CZ460 La Belle Dame 
sanz Mercy 65 in Pol. Rel. ^ L. Poems (1866) 54 Fortune 
with strengthe the forcere hath vnshete where-ynne was 
spradde al my worldly richesse. 1330 Palsgr. 203/1 Casket 
or fosar, escrain. 1331 in Weaver Wells Wills (1890) 148 
My wif shall have her coffer and her fostler to her own use. 
1377 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 244 A basket or 
forsar full of Gold. 1669 Sturmy Mariners Mag. Suppl. 
Summ. 2 Any Painted Wares, For.sers, Caskets, .are forfeited 
if any such be Imported. . Vide Stat. 4 Edw. 4. 1863 Sir 


G. Scott Glean. Wiestm, A bh. fed. 2! 96 A forcer, a receptacle 
for documents, not pnlike a ketfledrum in shajpe. 

Comb. 1411 Close. Roll, 12 Hen. IV, b, Johannes White- 
herd, forcermaker. 

Forcer [f. Fojice v .^ -f -er i.] 

1. One who or that which forces. 

1336 Anrelio ^ Isab. (1608) K iij. They will th.at she dey 
the which bathe beane forcede, and the forcer liffe. ij^i 
Mulcaster Positions xw. 11887) 67 Where feare is the 
forcer, and not free will. 1601 Holland Pliny L 175 The 
conqueror and great forcer of citie.s. 16x6 Chapmah Homer s 
Hymn Hermes 669, 1, in no similitude apper'd Of powre to 
be the forcer of a Herde. 1639 Milton Civ. Penoer Wks. 
1738 I. 551 How much bloodshed have the forcers of Con- 
science to answer for. Chalkley Wks. (1766) 381 

Those Forcers know not of what Spirit they are of. *832 
EJCaTninentg^fiz Necessity is a great forcer. 

2 . An instrument or means for forcing, t a. 
Something with which to force (windovv* bars) ; ?a 
crowbar. Obs. 

1649 Chas. I. Let. In Kingston Hertfdsk. in Civ, War 
(1894) 126 If I had a forcer, I would make no question of it, 
but having nothing but fyles. . my time will be too scant. 

b. The plunger or piston of a force-pump. ’ 

1634 J. BlAtTit Myst. Nat, 8 A Forcer is a plug of wood 

exactly turned and leathered about. 1725 Speojd'. 
sham's Patent No, 479 The forcers being guided by the 
arch of a double wheel, 1823 J. Nicholson Operat. 
Mechanic 267 On the descent of the forcer, the lower valve 
shuts. 1867 in Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 

c. A force-pump. 

1731 Beighton in Phil. Trans. XXXVII. 8 Besides these 
four Forcers, there are four more placed at the other Ends 
of the Librte, or Levers. 1778 Pryce Min. Cornnb. 321 
Forcer a small pump worked by hand, used in sinking of 
small. .Pits. 1883 in Greslev Gloss. Coal Mining. 
t d. A contrivance for propelling water. Obs. 
Stow Snrv. iii. (1603) i8 Thames water conueyed 
into mens houses by pipes of leade, from a most artificial 
forcier. x6io Holland Brit. 1. 435 Maurice, .by 

meanes of a forser or wheele. .brought water, .into a great 
part of the city. 1730-6 Baii-ey (folio', Forcier, a water- 
mill ; an engine to convey water from one place to another. 

t An agent for quickening the growth of 
plants, etc. Obs. 

ax'jzz Lisle Hnsb. (1752) 136 Nitre, blood, soot &c. all 
have been found great forcers. 
tPo, *rcer^, Obs. rare. [f. Force -f -ERf.] 
One who forces wool. 

1533 Act X Mary %t!S&. in. c. 7 § i Sheer-men and Dyers, 
Forcers of Wools, Casters of Wools and Sorters of Wools. 
tPoTCet. Obs. Forms: 5-8 forset, (6 forget, 
forsset), 6-8 fosset, 6-7 forcet. [? shortened 
form of FoitOEtiET 2 .] A little 'forcer^ or chest. 

1426 E. E. Wills (1882) 70 pe forset that Thomas Essexie 
wot where is. 1548 Thomas Hal. Grcan. (1567) N ij b, For- 
ciere, a forset or a Uttle coafer. xS77-^7 Holinshed 
Chron. II. 590 A number of chests, coffers, and forssets. 
1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1721-92 in Bailey. 

tPo’rcets, sb. pl. Obs. rare. [a. A.F . forcettes 
scissors, dim. of forces', see Force 57.’-] Scissors. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 77 In his right hand a payr of sheris 
or forcettis. 

ForchafedjForchanged; see For- pref.^ 6,8. 
t Forcha'Se, v. Obs. [ad. OF. forschacier, f. 
fors-, For- prefix chacier to chase. Cf. For- 
CATCH.] trans. a. To chase or drive away ; to put 
to flight, b. . To tire with chasing or running. 

<1x300 Cursor M. 6g7j^ (CotL) An hundreth moght for- 
chace, Quils )>ai wit pam had godds grace, a 1510 Douglas 
Ning Hart u xxxiii, Radoiir ran hame full fleyit and for- 
chaist. 1349 OHAVQVi^n Erasm. Morise Enc. P ij a, Manfully 
forchiasyng of hir enemies. 

+ Fordie, sb. Obs. [a. OF. forclie : see Fork: ji 5 .] 

1 . In pi. Gallows, 

<^1380 Sir Ferumb. 2881 pan scholtou don J>e forchys 
there. .And to-morwe let pes be par an honge. Ibid. 2970 
par pat pe fourchys was. 1584 J. Hooker Descr. Excester 
(1765) 82 He commanded Forches and Gallows to be set up 
in sundry Places. 

2 , Hunting. (See Fouoh.) 

(fg /le), a. Her. la.d.F.fourchde, fern. 
of fourchd, t fourche fork.] (See quot.) 

1889 Elvin Diet. Her., Forche or Fourckie, divided into 
two parts towards the extremity. 

Porehe: var. ofFouRCHE. v. Obs. 
t Fo'rclier. Ohs. rare. [prob. a derivative of 
OF .forche, four ch (see Fouch).] The hindermost 
part of a deer's nombles or entrails. 

i486 Bk. St. A Ibans E vij b, The hyndermost parte of the 
nomblis thene That is to say the Forchers. 1395 Markham 
Gentl. Acad. 33 b, The hindermost part of the vmbles be 
called the Forchers. 

Forcliet, obs. form of Forgett. 

+ Fo'rclmre- Obs. rare. \yA.'F.fourchure{f. 
fourche fork) in same sense.] The fork of the body. 

c 13^ Sir Ferumb. 551 A man of gret stature , . & long 
man in forchure. 

Forcibility (fo^asibi-liti). [f. next : st&-bility, 
-ITT.] The quality of being forcible. 

1770 Char, in Ann. Reg. $2/2 The repeated justice of his 
opinions, and forcibility of his pleadings. x886 Academy 
16 Oct. 253/3 Two people who. .cannot be denied a certain 
originality of opinion and forcibility in expressing it. 

Forcible (fd»* 4 sib'l), a. Also 6-8 forceable, 
8 forciabl©. [a. OF. forcible, f. fotxe Force sb. 
The form forceable is as if f. t'oROE 4- -able.] 

1 . Done by force ; involving the use of force or 
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I violence ; esp. in Law, Eorcible detainer, entry (see 

qUOt.-T769), ^ . 

«. ^ ix3/g^ Act IS Rich. II, c. 2 A toutz les foitz que. tieix 
forcibles entrees soient faitz.] C1422 Hoccleve Learn to 
die, Yoys Heaven, For the fcyngdam of heuene souffrith for-*, 
cibie and mighty assautes of vertu. 1527 Rastell Afridgni. 
Stat. 96 Them that make forcyble entre in beneficis. 2533 
Eden Decades 273 They prouided for th[e] indempnitie of 
theyr owne estate By forcible extenuatinge the gooddes . . of 
them whom they de.sired to kepe in subiectioii. 1631 Hobbes 
Leviath. n. xxL 113 That Liberty of Forcible Entry, was 
taken away by a Statute made in Parliament. 2667 Mil- 
ton P. L. n. 793 In embraces forcible and foule. 2767 
Blackstone Cofum. II. 390 The stealing, or forcible ab- 
duction, of such property as this, is also felony, 

Ibid. 1 V. xi. 147 A forcible entry or detainer ; which is 
committed by violently taking or keeping possessionj with 
menaces, force, and arms, of lahds and tenements, without 
the authority of law, 28x6 J, Scott Fri. (ed. sV p. 

xlvi, A forcible dissolution of it [the Chamber] was intended. 
1837 Adolphus & Ellis in K. Bench Div. ill. 817 A 
conviction of forcible detainer dated September 3d, 1834, 
1^ H. H, Wilson Brit. India II. 316 To compel, by for- 
cibie means.. submission to the authority which was to be 
substituted. i868 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) II. vii. 152 
He determined - . on a forcible return to his country. 

R. 1348 U DALL, etc. Erasmy Par. Luke v. 19 The shame 
of forceable breakyng into this or that mannes house. 1683 
Salmon Dor on Med. i. 50 Which is a forceable drawing 
away. x688 Cot. Rec. Pmnsylv. 1. 236 Praying relief 
against a forceable Entry and Deteiner. 

2 . Possessing force, fa. Of persons, material 
things, natural agencies, etc. : Strong, powerful. 

«. 1355 Fden Decades 31 1 Dryuen by forcyble wyndeto 
an vnknowen lande. 1333 Abp. Parker Ps. cx. 5 Most 
forcible, He shall great kyngs and Cesars wound. In day 
of wrath, 1378 Banister Hist. Man in. 42 In the inside of 
the wrest, is a forcible Ligament. 1614 Raleigh 
World V. vi. § n He prepared a forcible armie to attend 
him. 1677 IiALE Prim. Orig. Man. i. i. 29 Those subtil, 
invisible and forcible Engins which we call the Animal 
Spirits. 1700 Priok Carmen Sec. 419 Like mingled Streams, 
more forcible when join'd. 1802 Bingley Antm, Bios. 11813) 
III. 70 Indeed, so thick and so forcible was the shoal, as 
to carry before it every other kind of fi.sh. 

i^x T. N ORTON Calvm's Inst. n. 1 58 Strong forceable 
defences, whereby it may be safe against outward violence. 
a 1618 Raleigh Prerog. Pari. 11628^ 19 The forceable Lords 
his enemies. 1634-5 Brereton Trav. (Chethatti Soc.) 54 
The wind - .was so forceable as it repelled the waters. 

t followed by /i? with 

a. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. in. x. § 3 That puni.shment, 
which hath bene sometimes forcible to bridle sinne. x6ot 
R. Johnson Kingd. 4* Commvo, (1603) 167 Cosmus, a kind of 
charmed-sower-mares milke verie forcible to turne the braine. 
1638 Whole Duty Man x. § 8. 80 There being generally 
nothing more forcible to bring men into any sinful practice, 
than the seeing it used by others, 

/3, 1376 Fleming Panopl. Eptsp. 34 Which reasons of his, 
are verie forceable to make him yeald to the foresaide 
matter in question. <2x641 Bp. Mountagu Acts 4 * Mon, 
iii. 222 Nothing is more forceable to convince all forrainers. 
1710 T. Fuller Pharm. Extemp. 349 These [pills] are 
forceable to bring the necessary Pains in Child-Birth. 

e. Of actions, words, representations: Producing 
a powerful effect, telling. Of reasoning : Having 
logical force, strong, convincing. 

а. 1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk* (Camden] 47 So forcible 
an antecedent it was most likeli there would follow as effec- 
tual a consequent. 1394 T. B. La Primaud. Fr, Acad. ii. 
527 But that argument of all others is most forcible. 1729 
Butler Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 39 We may observe somewhat 
very forcible and expressive in these words. 1790 Burke 
Fr. Rev. 105 Reasons, at least as forcible as those which 
[etc.]. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. i. vi. With the natural 
need of a strong rough man in anger, to do something 
forcible. 2874 L. Stephen Hours in Library (xSgz) L i. 13 
One man sees everything in the forcible light and shade of 
Rembrandt. 1884 Church Bacon ix. 223 His Latin.. is 
singularly forcible and expressive. 

/3. 1570-6 Lambarde (1826) 483 Against 

which assertion, that which is saide 10. H. 3.. - is not greatly 
forceable. x6ia T. Taylor Comm. Titus ii. 14 Another 
forceable argument. 17^8 Warburton Div, Legat. I, 54 
In Beasts the Instinct is invincibly forceable. 

d. Hence of an author, painter, etc. 

1787 G. Gregory tr. Lowth’s Sacred Poetry Helrews 
II. xxi, He is at once elegant and sublime, forcible and 
ornamented, 2791 Burke A Langrishe 1 . 

560, I might have been more forcible and more clear, if 
I bad not been interrupted as I have been. 1^ DTsraeli 
Chas I, II. xi. 286 The most forcible of portrait-painters. 
•fS. Necessary, unavoidable, indispensable. 

2622 R. Hawkins Voy, S. Sea (1847) xi6 Our forcible 
businesse being ended. 1574 Hellowes Gueuara’s Fam. 
Ep. (1577) 70 Their forceable and necessarie perils. 
t 4 . ‘ Valid, binding, obligatory' (J.). Obs. 

1384 Fenner Def. Ministers (1587) 149 The Lawe was 
enacted, and stoode forceable. 

б. quasi-tw/z'. =?Foeciblt, 

a. 2382 N. Lichefield tr. Castanhedds Conq. E. Ind. 
iii. 8 b, Sea Woulfes..so wilde and fierce, that they do 
forcible set vpon men. 1602 Holland Pliny II. 621 Neither 
doth it strike or pierce the sight so forcible^ as the Rubies 
do. 1719 De Foe Crusoe i. xi, The wind blew more 
forcible. 

i8. 2398 Manwood Lawes Forest i. § 3 (1615) 23/2 Y* 

more forceable to shew y* same, there is used this word. 

Hence Po-rcibleness. 

1363 Fulke Meteors 24 Either for the smal quantitie & 
lesse forcibles [? a misprint ; or perh. for *forciblesse\ 1382 
Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 67 Bewrayed, by that same 
forciblenes..of the writer. <2x652 J. Smith Set. Disc. vi. 
229 The forcibleness of its operation upon the heart of the 
prophet. 1890 Talmace From Manger to Throne 244 
Mark’s greater forcibleness of statement. 
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'Po*l?cil)l€ fee’Me. [after Shaksperei ' see 
qaot. 1597.J A feeble person who makes great 
pretence of vigour ; also used attrib. or as mfj, 
[1597 Shaks. 2 Hen, /F, nr. ii. Francis Feeble ! 

Fee. Here, Sir. .Fa. 1 , 1 cannot put him to a priuate souklier, 
that is the Leader of so many thousands. Let that suffice, 
most Forcible Feeble.] 2844 Disraeli v, Italics, 

that last resource of the Forcible Feebles. 1850 N, Brit. 
Rev. Xni. 2 Epithets .. in the bad taste of the forcible- 
feeble school. 1896 Daily Ne^os 13 June 6/6 The forcible 
Feebles who control the destinies, .of the Party. 

Forcilsly (fo»usibli), adv, [f. h'oKciBLE + 
►LY^.] In a forcible manner. 

1 . By or with force ; also, against one’s will. 

*543 tr. .<4^15 Rick. 7 /, c. 2 Any that holdeth suche place 

forcyoly after suche entrye made, a 1641 Bp. Mountagu 
Acts ^ Mm. iv. (1642) 283 His father, .intended to take her 
from him forceably. 1796'MoRSE Geej^. I. 173 Points 
and islands, which forcibly .shift the bed of the river. 1867 
Smirks Hujg^ene/s Fn^. ix. (1880' 147 A Roman Catholic 
relative..had the girl forcibly conveyed to the convent. 

2. Witlx powerful effect, energetically, strongly, 
vigorously; also, convincingly, 

1578 T. WiLCOCKS Serm. Pmuks 20 The Spirit of God 
dothe moste forceably expresse this matter by this word. 
1385 T. Washington Voy. 11. xii. 46 b, Work- 

ing so forcibly with ores, that wee entred into the port. 
1642 H. More Sm^ of Soul ii. iii. 11. xiii, It shall thy reason 
forceably convince. sySa Paine Let. Abbi Raynalw^^z 1 47 
Perhaps no two events ever united so forceably to expel pre- 
judice. 1843 Mrs. Carlyle I. 214 He reminded me 
forcibly of the Princess Huncamunca. 187^ L. Stephen 
Hours in Library 11892) II. i. 5 It would be impertinent to 
say again in feebler language what Carlyle has expressed so 
forcibly. 

Foromg (foo-isig), vU. sb. [see -ing k] 

1 , The action of the vb. Fobob. 

138a Wyclif 2 Kmgs v, 16 And whanne forsynge he made, 
vtturiy he assentyde not. 1398 Tsevisa Barth, De P. R. 
VH. XV. (149s) 234 Leest there be grete dyssolucion of the 
brayne by a forsynge of voyce. 14. . Tretyce in Walter of 
Henkfs Hmb. {1890) 30 Se welle yef mowere hold not 
his ryght honde afore to hyghe be hynde hym so |?at he kyt 
asonder |>e grasse in h® raydis and J?is defaute is callid 
forsyng. 1314 Barclay Cyt. ^ UpUndyshm, (Percy Soa) 
27 Borsyngeof women, murdre and rapyne. X634J.BCATE] 
Myst. Nat. i, 15 The forcing of water by ^pressure. 1704 
Lot^. Gaz, No. 4047/4 A black Mare, with some white 
Hairs in her forehead by forcing. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Mng. XL 306 The forcing of his [Hough’s] door was every- 
where mentioned with abhorrence. 
t 2 . concf, A material used in forcing’ wine. 
^1731-3 p. Shaw Chem. Led. (1755) 209 Skimmed Milk 
likewise is a proper Forcing for all white Wines. 1743 
Land. Country Breto, iv, (ed. 2) 331 The Victualler puts 
« . with it the usual Forcing or Fining. 

2 . attrib, and Camb. a. attributive, as forcing- 

apparatus, -furnace, -pipe. Also forcing-engine, 
afire-engine; forcing-hazard a stroke 

requiring more than the usual amount of force ; 
forcing-yard {Austral.), a yard into which cattle 
are forced or driven, in order to keep each sort by 
itself. 

1873 J. H. Collins Metal Mining 123 The ^forcing 
apparatus is a kind of clockwork, which is wound up each 
morning. 2855 Ogilvie, Suppl., * Forcing-engine, a fire- 
engine. 2633 French Yorksh. Spa vi. 62 A *forceing 
furnace. 2731 Beighton in Phil, Trans. XXXVII, 8 
^Forcing Pipes. 2890^ Boldrewood Colonial Ref. (i^i) 
217 They did not find it difficult to urge the , . animals into 
the smaller * forcing-yards, 

b. esp. in combs, relating to the forcing of 
flowers, etc., as forcing-bed, -field, -frame, -glass, 
-ground, -house, -pit, -wall’, and quasi-^’. with 
the sense ^ suitable for forcing as in forcing rose, 
variety, 

2877 M. M. Grant Snn-Maid iii. Large ^forcing beds of 
lilies of the valley and of violets. 1863 Spectator 14 Jan. 
44 The turnips in his *forcing field. 1741 Compl. Fam 
Piece II. iii. 352 If you would have forward Fruits in ’^forcing 
Frames. 2819 Rees Cycl., * Forcing-ground, the space., 
that is destined to the purpose of forcing or raising veg^able 
productions by means of artificial heat. 2806-7 J- Beres- 
FORD Miseries Hum. Life (1826) xxi. xi, Attending an 
Amateur-gardener, in the Dog-days, through all his *Forcing- 
houses. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 210 The fruits of the 
literary forcing-house. 1819 Rees CycL, *Forcing-m)aU, 
a wall constructed with flues for the purpose of conveying 
fire-heat, in order to ripen, .various kinds of tree-fruits. 

Forcii]^ (fo9*jsig), ppl a. [f. Fobob + 
-ing2 .] That forces, in senses of the vb. 

* 55 * T. Wilson Logike ^2580) 42 h, Any forcyng cause. 
2639 Milton Civ. Power (1851) 3x7 The forcing pro- 
testant . . yet takes it to himself and his teachers, of far less 
autoritie then to be called the church. x686 Horneck 
Crucif Jesus xiv. 302 The confederates drank of it, to 
make ., the execration more dreadful, and consequently 
more forcing. 2792 Newte Tour Eng. 4- Scot. 153 The 
thin, early, forcing, and sandy soil of Murray. iS^ W. 
Nicol (iitte), The Forcing, Fruit, and Kitchen Gardener. 
2863 ‘ Cavendish * Whist {1870) 28 A forcing card is a card 
which compels one of the players to trump in order to win 
the trick. 1886 Pall Mall G. 28 July 6/1 A changeable 
and far from forcing summer. 

Hence t ro-rciagly adv., in a forcing manner. 
2393 N ASHE Christ's T. (1613) 176 [He] commanded all 
the Clergie.. to assemble in praier. .and deale forcmgly 
breeching with God, to intermit his fury. i6i6~6x Holyday 
Persius 305 Yet doth he cry. .and forcingly will make The 
gods to hear. 

PoTcing-pump. =Fob€e-ptjm:p. 

2737-42 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Pump, The forcing Pump 
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which, .raises wihter to any height at pleasure. 2800 Vince 
Hydrostat. viii. (1806) 90 Some kinds of forcing pumps act 
by condensed air. 2843 H. Rogers Ess. 1 . i. 26 His mind 
was a fountain, not a forcing-pump. 

t Po’rcipal, zz. Ohs.-^ [f. Fobcei^s 

-f -AL.] Of the nature of a forceps. 

2638 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus ii, 43 Mechanicks make 
use hereof in forcipal Organs. 

Forcipata (f^usip/'t), a. Bot. and Zool, [f. as 
prec. + -ATE'-i.] Formed like a forceps. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 124 Two forcipate claws. 2826 
Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (28281 III. xxix. 121 These organs of 
forcipate construction. 2840 Johnston in Proc. Berw. Nat, 
Clubll. No. 7. 367 A raandibularshaft forcipate at the apex. 
2863 Cooke Bot. Temns, Forcipate, forked like pincers, 
FOTcipated, a. [f. as prec. -ed ‘.] = prec. 
2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. iii. 236 Locusts have 
. .a forcipated tayle behinde. 1723 Derham Pkys. TheoL 
190 note. Their forcipated Mouth. 1836-9 Todd Cycl. 
Anat. II. 864/1 Distingui.shed from the Brachelytra by the 
forcipated anus. 

Forcipa'tioa. [f. as prec. + -atxon.] ^ 

•fl. Torture by nipping with forceps or pincers. 
2592 Bacon Observ. on Libel Wks. 1826 V. 464 A punish- 
ment . . of less torment far than . . forcipation. 

2 . Zobl. The state of being forcipated ; forfi cation, 
bifurcation {Cent. Diet,). 

Forcipressure (f^:isipre-Jiiu). [f. ’L.ford^p)-, 

forceps + l^RESSUBE.] (See quot. 1890.) 

2879 S. Wells in Brit. Med. Jrnl. 21 June 92S/2 Useful 
in forcipressure and in tension. _ 2890 Gould Med. Did., 
Forcipressure, the arrest of a minor hmmorrha^e by press- 
ing the end of the divided vessel with a pair of spring 
forceps. 

Forcite (fo®‘^it3. Alsoforsite. [f. Force + 
-ITE.] A variety of dynamite (see quot. 1889). 

2883 Pall Mall G. 28 Mar. 7/2 A dangerous explo.sive 
known as fonsite. [So in other journals of the same day.] 
1884 Gen. Abbot in Eissler Mod. Explosives (1890) 41 
Forcite presents the appearance of a plastic mass having 
power of nitro-glycerine. 1889 Cundill Did. Explos. 
51 Forcite has been described as a mixture of nitro-glycerine 
with cellulose, the latter being gelatinised. 

t Fo'rcive, a. Obs. [f. Fobce + -ive.] « 
Forcible. 

c 1600 Day Be^. Bednall Gr. iv. iii. (1881) 100 By forcive 
means. ^ 2634 W. Wood New Eng. Prosp. i. xii, I will use 
no forcive arguments to perswade any. 1652^ Davenant 
Gondiberi Pref , Great men fence often with her [i.e. Justice], 
and with a forcive sleight put by her sword. 

Forcleave: see prefix 5 b. 
t Forcle'ltt, V. Ohs. rare — K [f. For- prefo + 
Clem zi.i Cf. Get. verktemmen.’] trans, J o pinch 
with hunger. 

23.. E. E. Alia. P. C. 395 A 1 schal crye for-clemmed, 
with alle oure clere strenbe. 

t Forcli'ng, Obs. [OK forclingan, f. FoR -1 
■f clingan to Cling.] intr. 1 o shrink np, wither. 
a 800 Corpus Gloss. 2744 Rigetdia, fbrclingendu. c 2000 
Veronica (Gr.-Wulk.) 263 Waeron sume on forclungenum 
treowe ahangene. c xaoo Ormin 23851 J?^tt herrte, )?att 
wihHuuenn uss Iss hefi3li5 forrclungenn )?urrh fakenn 
trowwjze towarrd Godd. ^2303 Pilate 7.1^ in E. P. 
(1862) 217 His lymes so forclonge to nogte So hi dude alle 
tofore here de]?. i:x430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 23 As a clot 
of clay )?ou were forclonge, 

Forelose : see Foreclose. 
t Forclu'tch, Obs. Pa. pple. vorclalt. 
[f. For- •+• Clutch.] tra7is. ?To cramp. 

a 2300 Leg. S. Patrick 376 in Horstm. A Uengl. Leg. 1 1875) 
165 Vp hor ton hi sete al uorclu^t, & quaked m uor fere. 

Forcold: see FoR-^r^l 10. 

Forcome: see Foeecome. 

+ ForcOU'th, a. Ohs. Forms : l forefi]?, 3 
forcnd. [OK, foredp, an accentual variant of 
frac(M, fracod, corresp. to Goth., frakujtps despised ; 
see Vo'Bi- pref. ^ and Couth. 

Kluge_ suggests that the form with stressless prefix may 
have arisen from the compoutid w-zy&zrzZ,?.] 

Perverse, infamous, worthless, vile. 
c888 K. iELFRED Boeth. xxxvii. § 3 Hi habba)? jzses men- 
nisces hone forcuhestan \v. r. forcukeran] [dsel] gehealden. 
c 2000 /Elfric JViZzzr- I, 268 Swahe oftor on Saere fandunge 
abryS, swa he forcuSra bi 3 . a 2273 Cott. Hojh, 219 yz, 
war 3 he and halle his iferen forcu§ran kanne aenig ooer 
^esceafte. C1205 Lay. 28240 Som forcouk cniht. C1230 
Hall Meid, 33 pea kat fond^ ham rneast; ifinde'S ham 
forcudest, 

Foreover, Forcratch, Forcrazed: see 
For- pref.^ 2, 5 b, 7. 

+ Forcre'mp, 2^. Ohs.rare'-^. \i.Ym.-preff 
4 -Cbemp = MHG. verkremfifenf^ '^intr.ioi refl. 
To cramp oneself up. 

a 2250 Owl 4- Night, 510 A sumere cheorles awedeth And 
forcrempek and forbredek- 
Forcried : see Foe- pref A 6 b. 
tForcri*er. [f. Yo-B.-prefPfk Crier; cf. L. 
pj'oclamator.'] A crier. 

a 2440 Found. Si. Bartholomew's (2893) 37 This gylfull 
manne, namyd Alureid the bedyl or forcryer. 

Forcrooked: see FoB-/r^.x 8. 
t ForcUTSe, z'- Obs. rare. \Q^. forcursian, i. 
For- pref.^ -1- cursian to Curse.] trans. To curse 
utterly, lay under a heavy curse. 

2x54 O. E, Chron, an, 2137 HI uueron al for cursaed and 
for suoren. a 1300 Cursor Jf. 20262 (Cott.) Qua has in 
Israel na side [read sedej, He es forcursd als we rede. 


+ Forctl*t, V. Obs. Forms: 4 foTkutte, /a. 
pple. 4-5 forkute, -kytte : see Cut v. [f. For- 
piefy -»• Cut v.] trans. To cut into, cut in pieces ; 
to injure by cutting. 

C 1386 Chaucer Manciple's T. 236 A.s a .swerd for-kutteth 
and for-kerueth An Ann atwo. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) VII 1 . 153 pe burgeys sone kat he bad i-riawe for- 
kutte bi.s wombe wih a knyf. 2398 — Barth. De P, R. 
(1495) xvn. xcii. 660 Letuse. .heelyth synewes that are for- 
kytte. 1440 J. Shirlicy Dethe K. James (1818) 19 The 
Kyng strogild with hem, for to have berevyd ihanie thare 
knyvys ; by the which labur his handis wer all forkute. 

t FoTCy, G- Obs. Chiefly notih. [f. Force 
•+ - y kj Full of force, powerful, strong. 

*375 Barbour Bruce n. 242 Othir fele folk, forsye in fycht. 
C2470 Henry Wallace w. 291 The forseast ay rudely rabutyt 
he. 1508 Dunbar 7 'ua mariit Women 85 A forky fure, 
ay furthwart, and forsy in draucht. 2386 Warner /A 
Eng. in. xiv. 66 An Annie greate Of forcie Gawles. 

Ford (.fo^id), sb. Forms : 1 ford, 3 smtk. Vord, 
4-6 fo(o)rde, 4-5 furd, fortli(e, ( 4 fourde, foortli, 
5 fuTthe, 6 furde), 6--7 foord, 7 foard, 3- ford. 
[OK. ford str. masc. «= OS- ford (in place-names), 
OHG. furl (MHG. mu't, mod.Ger.^/r/):— WGer. 
furdu-z :—pie-Teut. *prhi-s, found in OWelsh rit, 
now 7 'hyd ford, L. portus Fort, harbour, f. Aryan 
root '^per-, Teut. fer-, far-, fur- to go, pass : see 
Fare z'. The ON. Fiord {:-Afer}u-z'.— 

*pfrtus) differs in ablaut grade.] 

1 . A shallow place in a river or other Water, where 
a man or beast may cross by wading. 

C893 K. .^Elfred Oros. v. xii. § 2 Neh ksem forda k® *uon 
hajt Welengaford. cxooo ?Elfric Gen. xxxii. 22 He. .oferfor 
kone ford, <72203 Lay. 20159 ArSur. .for-stod heom k®ne 
uord. <72330 R. Brunne C//r<?«. (18x0) 1S7 Passage non he 
nam, k® iorthes wer withsette. 2382 wyclif Josh. ii. 7 
Thei . . folweden hem hi the weye that ledith to the foordis 
of Jordan. <7 2425 Wyntoun Cron. viii. xxvi. 115 Ane met 
kame in be F orde, Dat prewaly . . Led kame wp by ke Wattyx 
syne. 2535 Coverdale Isa. x. 28 At Mach mas shal he 
muster his hooste, and go ouer y foorde. ^ 2792 Burke 
Corr. i 1844) IV. 27 The fords must have been impassable in 
those floods. 2830 Tennyson In Mem. vi, tier future Lord 
Was drown’d in passing thro' the ford. 1873 F. Hall in 
Lippincot fs Mag. XVI. 749/1 The guide had strayed off 
the ford, and I was foundering in a quicksand. 

Proverb. 2573 Gascoigne Cert. Notes Mlnstr. (Arb.) 34 
Let vs take the forde as we finde it. 2637 Rutherford Lett, 
(1862) I. ciii. 262, I praise and commend the ford (as we 
use to speak) as I find it. 

1 2 . a. A tract of shallow water, b. Used (like 
K. vadum) for; The sea {rare—'^). a. poet. A 
stream, current (primarily with reference to pas- 
sage). Obs. 

2363 Fulke Meteors 56 b, Brookes, boornes or fordes, bee 
small streames of water, that ronne in a channel!. Ibid., 
Ryuers are caused by the meatynge. .of many brookes and 
fordes. 2565 Golding Ovids Met. vi. (1593) 143 Their ship 
from land with ores was haled on the foord. a 1509 
Spenser (Web.ster 1864), With water of the ford Or of the 
clouds, to moisten their roots dry. x6io W. Folkingham 
Art o/Surzfey i. x. 24 Boggie.. grounds are. .fastened and 
firmed by frequent ouer-flowing them with Fords or Land- 
flouds. <7 1645 Howell Lett. (1688) IV. 495 A deep Foard 
wherein an Elephant might swim. 2662 Lovell Hist. 
Anim. 4 Min. Introd., They live in the deep sea, and when 
they bring forth, they goe to foords and shores, a 2780 Ball. 
Joknie Cock iii. in Child Ballads v. cxiv. (1888) 3/2 And for 
a drop of thy heart’s bluid. They wad ride the fords of hell. 

3 . attrib., as ford-way. 

xjzx in Temple & Sheldon Hist. Norihfield, Mass. (1875) 
223 Between Deerfield and Northfield. .20 rods we.st of the 
fordway. 2838 J. F. Redfield Law Railways (1869) L 232 
Where a ford- way was destroyed, by the erection of a dam 
across a river. 

Ford (foajd), V. [f. pree. sb.] 

1 . trans. To cross (water) by means of a ford ; 
to wade through. 

1614 Raleigh Hut. World i. iii. § 6 Adam’s shin-bones 
must haue contayned a thousand fadome. .if he had foorded 
the Ocean, a 2674 Cijirendon 1 / ist. Reb. ix, § 88 His Horse . . 
should at the same time Ford the Severn . . and so joyn with 
his Foot. 2725 De Foe Voy. round World 340 They 
found the river so shallow, that they easily forded it. 2849 
Grote Greece vl Ixx. (1862) VI. 260 As no mention is macie 
of a bridge, we are to presume that they forded the river. 
2884 Sat. Rev. 14 June 780/1 An old woman in a cart is 
fording the brook. 

fig. <21642 Bf. Movutagu Ads 4 Mon. (1642) 299 The 
truth at last he foorded.^ 1642 Milton Apol. Smect ^1831) 
18 His last Section which is no deepe one, remains only to 
e foarded. 2702 Rowe Amb. Step-Moth. 1. i, This Ad- 
vantage may at least he made To ford his Shallow Soul, 
b. causatively. 

2726 De Foe Hist, Devil i. xi, God intended to ford the 
Israelites over the Sea. 

2 . intr. To cross (over) by means of a ford. 

267s Ogilby Brit. 90 You ford over the Owse, 2727 

Philip Quarll (1816) 5 In some places too shallow for boats, 
and in others too deep to ford over. 2796 H. Hunter tr. 
St. Pierre's Stud. Nat, III. 93 She durst not venture to 
put her feet into it for the purpose of fording oyer. 1823 
Southey Hist. Penins. War I. 727 Some of their detach- 
ments forded both on the right and left of the Spaniards’ 
position. 

b. To wade. rare. 

1748 Voy. Disc. 1 . 93 Goslings in the lends, amongst which 
our People had the greatest Success, as they could ford into 
the Water, and reach them with Cutlashes. 
fig. 1827 Coleridge Lay Serm. 408 In the New Testa- 
ment there are shallows where the lamb may ford, and 
depths where the elephant must swim. 


FORDABLE. 

Ford, Ford- ; see Forth, Forth-. ’ 
Fordable Afo«'idab’l), a. [f. Ford v. + -able.] 
That may be forded. 

l6ix Florio, foardable, wadable. i6i4Raleicsi 

HUt- World I. iii § 9 Plinie placeth the Scheniie vpon 
Euphrate.*;, where the same beginneth to be foordable. 1724 
De Foe Mefn. Ccsvadier 142 It wasa little brook, ford> 
able with ease. 1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia 1. i. ii. 108 
The river Clyde, from Douglas upwards, was, in those days, 
fordable, Stevenson Kidnapped lx. occuiTed to 

me that perhaps the creek was fordable. 

Jig» 1614 Raleigh Hist, PVorld Pref. Ba, Hee found by 
Catesby, who sounded him, that he was not fordable. 1646 
H. Lawrence Comm. Angells 176 The scriptures, though 
deepe, are foordable by those who are holy. 1710 Fan-dick 
Feas‘ 16 Thou art the shallowest, most fordable Monster in 
the Universe. 

Hence FoTfiableaess. 

1727 in Baii-ey vol. II. 

Fordage (fd»*4ded5'). rare. [f. asprec.'+-AGB.] 
A fording-place, a ford. 

1728 Morgan Algiers II. v. 303 The Spauiai-ds..found a 
Fordage, not much above knee-deep. 

Fordead: see 10. 

t Fo'rdeal. Ods. Forms : 5 fordele, -deel, 6 
fordaill, 6-9 fordel(l, (7 fortellV [f. For- pre/.-^ 
+ Deal 4-^., part ; ~Dn. mordeel^ Ger. vorteil.\ 

1. Advantage. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur v. \Vn, The bataille was grete, 
and oftsydes that one party was at a fordele and anone at an 
afterdele. 1481 Caxton Reynard xxx. (Arb.) 78 Preferre the 
honour, worship, fordul and proffyte of theyr Lord. 1525 Si. 
Papers Hen. VH /, 1. 143 Which newes beyng true, shalbe a 
mervailory ford ell to your intended purpose;?. 1637 R. Monro 
Exped. 1. 74 The enemy also, had another forltell, or advant* 
age by reason of a new worke, which was uncomplete. 

2. fhe first place, precedence, preference. Sc, 

XS13 Douglas Mneis v iii. 99 And now hes^ Pristis the 

fordaill 1:535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 276 Thair wes. . Ane 
flatterar and fen3ear for ane fordell, Semdill in the kirk and 
rich oft in the bordell ax6^t Calderwood Hist. Kirk 
(1843) II, So long as men ofvertue and honour, .sail stand 
a fordell, to control! their, .wicked proceidings. 

Fordeave : see For- pref. ^ 9. 
tFOTdeed. Obs. in 3-5 fordede. [f. For 
prep. + Deed.] A deed done on behalf of some 
one ; a benefit, favour. 

aiz2S After. R. 394 Neuer uere swuch fordede ne dude 
nor his owne uere. c 1350 Will. Palerne 5182 King william 
J)e king of spayne honkes Of al jje faire fordede J^at he hade 
for hem wrou5t. c 1460 Toumeley Myst. 317 When had thou 
nede of oure fordede ? When did we alle this dede for the ? 

tFordee*m, v. Obs. [OE.fordJman, f. Fob- 
pref. ‘ + Deem v. Cf. ON. fordekma^ OHG. fur~^ 
fortuomen.l irans. To condemn, 
ciooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxviL 3 Da ^eseah judas. .J)«t he 
fordemed wses, haopgann he hreowsian. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 
95 Ac he nalde mid his to-cume ka sunfullen fordemen. 
a 1250 Owl <§• Night, 1098 And him fordeme lif and lime. 
c 1320 Cast. Love 44^ N out . . hat nis destrued and to-dreued, 
And dreynt, for-loren, and for-demed. 

Forder- : see Further-. 

Forderked, -.dewed: see For- pref^ 7 , 9 . 
t Fordi'gllt, z'. Obs. In 3 pa. pple. fordiglit. 
[f. Fob- prf.-^ + Dj get v.] irans. To prepare, 
predestine. 

42x300 Cursor M. 83583 (Cott.) To wirscip hat godd ham 
had fordight, hai graid ham bath mode and might. 

tFordi’lglie,^:^. Obs. \pE. fordtkgian. f. For- 
pref.^ 4 rdiliian = OS, diligdn^ OHG. tiligdn (mod. 
Ger. itlgeft) to destroy ; cf. Ger. verizlgen.} irans. 
To exterminate, destroy. 

C900 tr. Bseda's Hist, i, xii. [xvi,] (1891) 54 JPs&t heo o5 
forwyrd m^hwaer fordilgode ne waeron. c laoo Ormin 14S41 
All mannkinn . . Wass . . forrrahht jmn Godd, & wurrh To 
wurrhenn all forrdiIl3hedd. 

tFordill, z'. Obs. rare. [f. FoR-/r^l + 
Dill vjd] irans. To soothe. 

« i30o Cursor M. 23975 (Cott.) Hir dule ne ma i noght 
for-dill 13540 for-dille] Bot wit hk wepeing wepe i will, 

t Fordi’ISl, 2'. Obs. \OE. fordimmian, f. For- 
pref.^ + dimmian to Dim.] irans. To dim, 
obscure. 

<2x050 Liber Scintill, xxv. (1889) 99 Se he gaderah haet 
bih fordimmod. 1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy Prol, Fordiramed 
eke the letters aureat. 

Fordin: see pref. 7. 

Fording (fo®-idig), vbl. sb. [f. Ford v. + -ing'* .] 
a. The action of crossing a ford ; also attrib. b. 
A fording-place or ford. 

1833 Scott Tom Cringle xvf. (1859) 327 The hollo .. 
guided us to the foi-ding wJiich we had crossed on our first 
arrival. 1854 J. L. Stephens Cenir. Amer. (1854) 278 We 
reached the bank ; but here there was no fording-place. x88i 
Gentl, Mag. Jan. 68 In two fordings we had narrowly 
escaped plumping into holes. 

t Fordi’t, V. Obs. [OE, fordyttan (gdttiian'^y 
f. FoB“/r^f + dyttan to stop.] irans. To shut 
or stop up. 

a 800 Corpus Gloss, 1414 Obstmity fordytte. c 825 Vesp. 
Psalter Ivii[i]. $ Swe nedran deafe & forduttaende earan 
hire, c xaoo Trin. Coll, Horn. 197 pe n^dre secheS a ston 
and leiS hire on eare her to and hire o5er eare pilteS hire 
tail her inne and swo for-ditteh eiSer. CX205 Lay. 17139 
Mi gast hine iwarSeS. .& mine wise word for-dut. ^1240 
Lofsongxxs Cott, Horn. 211 pine fif wunden iopened o rode 
wio neiles uor-driuene and seoruhfulliche fordutte, X3. . 
Coer de L. 4x70 The pytte . . was feld and fordytte, Up 
to the bank maad al playn. 
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Fordless {fo»*j<31es), a. [f. Ford sh, or 
-LEBS ] Without a ford ; that cannot be forded. 

<2 x649 Drumm. of Hawth. Hist. %is. /V, Wks. (1711)63 
The water of 'Till running deep and fordless upon the right 
hand. 1808 J, Barlow Colnmb. iv. 294 Pierce tlie known 
thicket, breast the foixHess tide. *879 Mallock Life Worth 
Lizf. 133 A deep and fordiess river. 

Fordo, foredo fo^idw*), v. Pa. t. -did 
(-di'd). Fa. pple.. -done {-d»*n\ Forms : see Do. 
lOE.fbrdany L For- pref ^ dan io lDo. Cf. OS. 
fardbn (Du. verdoen), OtIG. farition (MHG. 
vertuony Ger. vertkun).'] 

1. irans. To put ‘^a living being) out of existence, 
to kill ; to put an end to Tife). Obs. exc. arch. 

a xooo Posjiit. Ecgherii n. § 2 in Thorpe Anc. Latus II. 
180 Be h^im wifmen h® - • hi*"® beam fordeA c 1250 Gen. 
.§• Ex. 426 Gaym Sat abel fbr-dede. <2.1300 Cursor^ M. 
2867 (Cott.) For if ani fische par-in bigane , . ]>q lijf it es 
for-don wit stink, c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 2557 Phyllis, 
She for dispayr fordede hyre self. C1460 How Goode 
WiJ Taught Dotigkter 140 in Hazl. E. P. P. 1 . 189 Many 
for folye hem self for-doothe. <21547 Surrey oEneid 
IV. 843 Offspring of each race With mortal warr eche 
other may fordoe. 1602 Shaks. Ham.x. i. 244 This doth 
betoken The Coarse they follow, did with disperate hand, 

I Fore do it owne life. <21659 Fp. Brownrig Serm. (1674) 
I. xxi. 274 He trembles, despairs, is ready to foredo him- 
self. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. in. 348 By the sword's 
edge his life shall be foredone. 

f b. 7 h fordo into or to : see DESTi^ 0 Y v. 7 . Ohs, 
c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt, x. 28 Ah is rehtr2e_6one ondredes 
seSe ma2j;e & 0a slajuel & lic-homa fordoa in tintergo. c 1175 
Lamb. Horn. 17 Betere hit is I'et heo been ispilled of heore 
Hcome penne mid alle fordon to |:^s deofles bond, a 1200 
Moral Ode 274 And al )jo pe ani wise deuel iquemde po 
beS mid hem in helle fordon and demde. 

2. To -destroy, ruin, spoil, wreck (a place or thing) ; 
to lay waste (land), arch. 

egoo tr. Ba'da’s Hist. ii. x. [xiv.] (1890) 138 Se blscop.. 
towearp & fordyde pa wigbed. 1x54 6?. E. Chron. an. 1137 
pe land was al fordon mid suilce dmdes. 1303 R. Brunne 
HaJidl. Syntie 884 A tempest pat tyme began to falle 
And fordoe here vyny.s alle. 1357 Lay Polks Caiech. 
489 Sklaundir for to fordoa mannes gode fame. 1375 Bar- 
bour Brtice V. 410 Syne tuk he salt . . And ded horss, and 
fordid the well 1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles iii. 141 They 
, .ffor doth the coyne . . And maketh the peple ffor pens-lac 
in pointe ffor to wepe. c 1460 How Wise Man Taught Son 
76 in Ritson Anc. Pop. P. (1791 1 86 Were thy complexion 
neuyr so strong, Wyth surfet thou mayst fordo that. 1581 J. 
Bell HaddoKs Answ. Osar. 375 He raysed upp.. con- 
sciences that were utterly foredone. 1845 Bailey Festus 
388 Throne wrecked on throne, All ruined and foredone. 
f 3. To ruin or undo (a person). Also (in late 
use), To deprive of Obs. 

c 1380 Sir Fertimh. 2269 Now helpep 50W situe on pes cas ! 
or ellis 3e hup for-done. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. ix. 
13 He [God], .keepeth in his bosome, those which (as touch- 
ing the fleshe) seeme vtterly fordoone. 1647 H. More Poems 
264 Tho.se bad arts that nave fore-done Many a bold wit. 
1764 Churchill Poems, Independence II. 12 Lioness of 
royal whelps foredone. 

4. fa. To abolish (an institution, etc.) ; to annul 
(a law, etc.). Obs. 

0 . B. Chron. an. 986 Se cyning fordyde past b’rice set 
Hrofe ceastre, c 1320 R. Bri ViVtis.MedH. x86 A newe testa- 
ment he gan sone, pe olde sacryfyee to fordone. 1494 
Fabyan Chron. vn. 320 I'he enterdyccion was adnullyd & 
fordoon, in the moneth of Julii. 1508 Fisher •j Penit. Ps. 
li. Wks. (1876) 136 Oblacyons and sacrefyees whiche be now 
vtterly fordone. 2528 More Dyaloge lu Wks. 198/2 Ye 
would not I truste that lent were fordone. 1^32 in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. l. App. xli. 109 To cause the said inju.st exac- 
tions, .to cease & to he foredoen for ever. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. II. 149 All statutes and ordynaunces before made 
. .were utterly fordone and set at naught. 1833 Whittier 
Ex. Nevf Eng. Leg, 3 How has New England’s romance 
fled. .Its rites foredone, its guardians dead. 

b. To do away with, put away, remove. Chiefly 
with immaterial obj., esp. sin. Obs. or arch. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10052 (GStt.)^ Gastly gladnes was hir 
emydd, pat al ille heuynes it forrdidd. 1340 Hamfole Pr. 
Consc. 3391 Syns pat er veniele . . may be here Fordon on 
light manere. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xvii. cxliv. 
(1495) 701 The barke and fruyte of the Ellera soden wyth 
salt water fordooth swellynge of fete, c X420 Syr Gen er. 
i(Roxb.) 2432 The lauender That neuer might for noo wash- 
ing For-doo the spottes of the weping. 1600 Holland Lhy 
XLI. iii. (1609) 1098 To. .wipe away and foredoe the shameful! 
blot. 1894 F. S. Ellis Reynard 146 Now Reynard, to 
foredo the brand Of sin, will to the Holy I^and. 

f 6 . To undo, bring to nought ; to render power- 
less, counteract, neutrali^ie (poison, temptation, 
etc.), Obs. 

extys Lamb. Hotju 105 penne ma5e we fordon swa pa 
deofliche ^itsunge. a 1225 Leg. Katk. 484 Ichulle fordon pe 
wisdom of peos wise worldmen. a 1250 Owl 4 r Night. 822 
ponne is pes hundes smel fordo, a 1300 Cursor M. T1947 
(Cott.) pat i do pou it for-dos. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 87 For soth it was grete skathe, his passage -was 
fordone. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xvni. 152 Venym for-doth 
venym. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 26 They will fordoe and 
frustrate the dangers pronounced, 
f 6 . To change, transform. Obs. 

1624 Heywood Gunaik. 1. 53 Nisus and Scilla^ are in 
shape foredoone, He to ,a hawke, she to a larke is shifted. 

7, Pa. pple. only : Exhausted, overdone, wearied 
out, * done up ’. arch. 

a 1547 Surrey Mneidii. 785 Go see where thow hast left 
Anchises thy fether fordone with age. 1591 Trouh. Raigne 
K. John II. (1611) 79 My heart is max’d, my sences all fore- 
done. 17x8 Rowe tr. Lucan vi. 744 Universal N ature stands 
foredone. 1796 Colerxdce Ode Depart, Year Epode ii, All 
foredone with toil and wounds Death-like he. .dozes among 
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heaps -of dead. -2:867 Arnold Southern Night vii, With 
Indian heats at. last fordone; . 

Hence Poardolng utM. sb. Also Pordo-er, 
c i<|4b yacob’s Well (E. E. T. S.) 84 pe secunde fote brede 
of wose, in dede of eniiye, is a fordoyng ; pat Is, whanne, for 
enuye in pi dede, pou dystroyest him, pat wolde dp ry^t. 
1631 J. Done Polydoron 129 Des{:'eraie Fortdoers of them- 
seives denote that they turn’d their backs upon God. 

Fordone a. [pa. pple. of FoRoo 

v.\ Exhausted, overcome, tired out (See Fordo 7.) 

1590 Spenser P.. Q. i. v. 41 If either salves, or oyles, or 
herbes, or charmes, A fordon ne wight from dove of death 
mote raise. 1866 Carlyle Remin. n. 241, I reached home 
after my evening ride, the mo.st foredone of men. 

t Fordo'tes it- Obs. rare—^. [f. Fcr- pref + 
DqyjB v.'\ trams. To make quite foolish < d doting. 

cx^'gf^ Articles imputed to Latimer in Foxe A. M. 
(1563) 1313 Here, for iacfce of helpe,we may. .dishonor godj 
fordote oure-selnes. 

f Fordo'vered, ///a and ///. u:. Ohs. Sc. 
[f. For- pref. ^ -h Dover v. + -ed 1 .] Overcome 
with slumber. 

*53:3 Douglas ABneis 11. Vi. 35 That tyme jquhen the fynst 
quiet Of naturale sleip . . Steli.s oh fordoverit mortale crea- 
turis. IX. vi. 20 Apon the gyrs . , Fordoveryt, fallyn 

down als drunk as swyne. 

t Fordraw% it. Obs. Pa. t. 4 fordroT Pa. pple. 
fordraiiii, - draw (e In. [f. F or- pref f -t- Draw «/.] 

1. irans. ? To stretch on the rack, torture. 

<z:x3oo Cursor M. 21235 (Cott.) Barnabas, .sufierd paines 

Strang .. Bath for-draun and briiit wit feir. cxyfo Sir 
P'erumb. 1796 pe deuel pe for-drawe. 

2. a. To defer, put off- b. To draw on (as a 
tempter.) 

<21300 Cftrsor M. 26135 (Cott.) Him. tfor-think his lang 
delaiahce pat he for-draun has his penance. 1382 Wyclif 
Prov. vii. 21 With flatering of Hppis she fordroj him. 

t Fordrea’d, v. Obs. [f. For- pref i + Dread 
v.'] intr. To be in dread of 
cizoo Ormin 147 [Zacari^e] warrp drefedd & forrdredd Off 
patt he sahh patt enngell. c X2^ Cm. <§r Air. 1557 Quan 
ysaac it under-nam, . Wei .selku3like he wur3 for-dred. 1297 
R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2088 Gracian pe. emperour .. of him uor 
dradde ynou. a 1310 in Wright’s Lyric P, 88 Myn herte of 
dedes wes for-dred, 

Fordreamed : see Foe- > 6 b. 
t Fordre'HCb, z'. Obs. \OE.fordrencan,f.E<M- 
prefX + dr^ncanto Drench ; « MLG. vordrenhen.} 
irans. a. To make drunk, intoxicate, lit. and fg. 
b. To drown. Also intr. 

a. cxooo /Elfric Gen. xix. 32 Uton fordrencan urne 
faeder fmrlice mid wine, c XX75 Lamb. Horn. 91 pas men 
beoS mid miste fordrencte. a 1225 Leg. Kaih. 2343 pe 
past wes fordrenct wiS pes deoules puisun. 

b. a X225 yuliana 61 pe reade sea. pear as al pharaones 
forde fordrencte. 1430 Lydg. Chron, Troy ij. xvii, Alterat 
with Bachus myghty Jous And afiered of tournynge of the 
hous And fordreynt on the drye land. 

Fordreved: see For- 8 , 
fFordrift- Obs. rare [f. Fob- 2 , FoEE-^r^. 
-t* Drift.] ? Purpose, preconceived design. 

*S45> Chaloner tr. Erasm. Moriee Enc. Sjb, Thynges 
smallie sensed, .as which liue by no arte nor fordrifte long. 
sollicHndine\ 

t Fordri’ve, V. Ohs. lOE. fordrfan, f. For- 
prefl^-rdrlfan to Drive; ^C>FiCfar~,fertrtbanl\ 
irans. To drive forth, drive about. 

O. E. Chron. an. 774 NorShymbra fordrifon heora cining 
Alhred of Eoferwic. c 1220 Bestiary 527 De sipes Sat am 
on se fordriuen. <35x300 A/. 22635 (Cott.) pe deuels 

vte sal be fordriuen. c 1430 Lydg. Bochas vi. (1494) V iij a. 
With wynde and tempest fordryuen also was he. X5X3 
Douglas Mmis l i. 56 Scho thame fordrivis, and causis oft 
ga will Frawait Latium. 

t Pordrun'keil, ///• «< Obs. [QE. fordrunceny 
f. For- pref ^ -h Drunken ; = MLG. mrdrunkenf\ 
Drunk, overcome with drink. 

<r897 K., Gregory's Past.xCi. zgs Ah[i3gall. .fo)> 

suigode Saet dy-si^ hiere fordrunenan hlafordes. c iiys 
Lamb. Horn. X43 pe prude, pe for-drunkene, pe chidiiKie. 
c X386 Chaucer Milled s Frol. 12 The Myiler that for- 
drunken was al pale. xsx3 Douglas HLneis lii. ix. 81 Sow- 
pit in sleip, his nek fourth of the cave He straucht, for- 
drunkin. 

tFordry, V. Obs. \0E. fordrdgian (intr.), 
f. For-^ + drdgian to Dry. The trans. use is f, 
FoR-t + Dry <*.] To dry up, 

<z 1000 Boeth. Metr. xx. 207 Hio wmre fordrugod to duste. 
a 1225 Alter, R. 148 Ant te grene bowes beo0 al uordruwede. 
a 1350 Leben yesu 596 Ase a lupur braunche, and fur druyt. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ix. vi. iTollem. MS.) pe 
sonne . . ripep frutes and flouris . . and fordriepand wastep 
superfluiteis. Ibid. xvn. xiii. (1495), Ponder tberof layed 
therto fordrieth the bleding. X413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 
1483) HI, iii. 51 Some of them were all fordryed and lene. 
X494 Fabyan Chron. vn. ccxxvii. 256 The ryuer of Trent 
was so fordryd . . y* men went ouer drye. 

Fordry, -dull: see For- pref^ 10. 

T ForduTl, n. Obs. Also 4 fordoU. [f. FoR- 
pref)- -f Dull v, ; cf. MLG. vordullen and P'ordild 
vl\ trans. To make dull ; to stupefy. Only in pa. 
pple. Hence Fordu-Ued j!^/. 

X3. . Leg. Rood (1871) 141 Alle pei seiden pei weore sori, 
For-dolled in a dronknyng dred. 13. . E. E. A Hit. P. A xx, 
I dewyne for-dolled [printed dolked] of luf daungere. 1430 
Lydg. Chron. Troy i. vi, Fordulled is rayne imagynatyfe. 
XS13 Douglas .Mneis iv. Prol 158 To droup like a 
fordullit as. 1578 T. Proctor Gallery in Helicmia 

1. 163 O feeble wit ! forduld with woe, awake thy wander- 
ing thought, 1592 R. WiLMOT Tancred ^ Gism. 11, What 
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well of teares may seru« To feed the streames of tny fore- 
dulled eies. x6os Montgomeiue Sennets xi, Quhat mervell 
than, thoght our fordulUt hedes. .be mare amaisd. 

t l®ordwi* 2 ie, V, Oh, [f. Foe- pref.^ -h Dwine ; 
=MDu. venhvijnen!\ inir. To fade away, decay, 
wither ; to vanish. 

rxooo \Fi4ve^\c. Saints' Lives lE. E. T, S.) IL 268 Se deofoi 
hzer-rihte for-dwan swa swa smic of hal^an se.sih8e. 
a 1300 Old Age vi. in B. E. P. (1862) 149 When i bi-hold on 
mi schennen m*in dimmi)? al for-dwynnen. c 1305 Pilate 
215 ;^. 117 His bodi gan al t'ordwyne. ? a 1366 Chaucer 
Horn, Rose 366 Bothe hir hondcs lorn, fordwyned. 

tFoTdy, a, Oh. rare. In 6 fourdie, -ye. 
[f. Ford sl^. -h -y ^ .] Fall of fords. 

1570 in Levihs Marti fi. 97, 2380 in Baret Alv. F 1050. 
t Fore, Oh. Forms : i for, 3-5 fore, vore, 
4 foore, 5 fowre. [OK ftir str. fern ~ OHG. fzwra 
(MHG. vuore, mod.Ger./?//zr<?) OTeut. ‘^ford-^L 
=yi;V-, ablaut- var. of ya:r- to go : see Fare v.] 

1. A going, journey, expedition. Also, an ex- 
peditionary force. 

egoo tr. Bseda\s Hist, v. ix. (iSgtl 412 He his fore ;!;esear- 
wede, ciaosLAY, 5568 Brennes.. midstarkere fore ferde 
toward Rome. Hid. 5858 pe cnihtes weoren on fore fer ut 
of Rome. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 386 Wyllarn ysey. .bote 
he adde help of hys men, hys fore nas ry^t no^t. c 1400 in 
KeL Ant, 1 . 160 Sort is the fore Fram bedde to the flore. 
b. A rush, onset, charge, 
r 2205 Lay. 1676 In j>era ilke iiore heo fselden of his iueren. 
23. . A”. Alis, 2355 Theose braken, at one fore, Heore 
iaunces on Nycanore. 

2. A track, trace. 

exzso Owl ^ Nigkt. 817 And so forleost l>e hund his fore. 
c i386_Chaucer Sornpn. T. 227 Who folweth Cristes gospel 
and his fore. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 153 pere 
were afterward i sene foores and steppes of men and of hors. 
1398 — Bartk, De P. R. ix, viii. - 1495) 353 The foores and 
the sygnes of Somer that is goon is all dystroyed. 

3. The course of an affair; a proceeding, adven- 
ture. 

C1205 Lay. 15578 For swa wes al pa uore. Hid. 15810 
I whiten hu wait pa uore nu pu hit scalt ihere. ^1320 Cast. 
Love 1156 No tonge may tellen of pat fore. 

Fore, obs. van of FaRBOW. 

Fore (fboi), a. Also 6 Sc, foir. [The use of 
fore as adj. arises out of an analysis of sbs. which 
are combinations of Fore- p>‘ef.f e.g. fdrepart. 
These being occasionally written as two words, 
the first member came to be treated as an adj.] 

I As adj. in concord. 

1. Situated or appearing in front, or in front of 
something else; usually with an opposition ex- 
pressed or implied to back, hind-. 

2500-20 Dunbar Poems xlii. 68 Than Bissines .. Straik 
doun the top of the foir tour, c 2340 Order in Battayll 
A vij b, When thou hast invaded thyne enemyes with the 
fore and hynder warde. <22639 Spottiswood //iiA Ch. Scot, 
V, (1655) 271 The Cannon having made great breaches in 
the fore and back walls. 2635 Gurn all Chr. in Arm. 
Introd. V. (1669V 171 It comes in at the Back-door, while we 
are expecting it at the Fore. 2703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 
107 In the fore side of this wooden Piece is a square hole. 
171SCHEYNE Philos. Princ. Rellg, 1. i. (ed. 2) 13 Resistance 
in Fluids arises from their greater Pressing on the Fore, than 
Hind part of the Bodies moving in them. 1762 Sterne Tr. 
Shandy Y. xxvi, Susannah had but just time to make her 
escape down the back-stairs, as my mother came up the fore, 
2805 Forsyth Beauties Scott. I L 192 In the fore wall of the 
church, .there has plainly been an aperture. 2880 Huxley 
Crayjdsk ii. 61 The alimentary canal may therefore be dis- 
tinguished into a fore and a hind gut. 
t2. Anterior, previous, former. Obs. 

2490 Caxton Eneydos xxiv. 90 The fore loue reneweth 
hym selfe. 2326 R. Whytford Marttloge (1893) 84 The 
duke dyd the moost , . commun seruyee notwithstandyng 
his fore estate. 1533 Coverdale 2 Esdras vii. 12 The 
intraunces of the fore worlde were wyde and sure. 2397 
Morley Introd. Mus. 12 The great musicke maisters who 
excelled in fore time, <22634 Chapman Al^honsus Plays 
1873 HI. 239 Alexander and Meritz have the fore dance. 
2728 Entertainer xxvi. 175 That Place which in a fore 
Time was Stil’d the Temple of Dagon. 

II. quasi-j<5. or elliptically. 

3. The fore part of anything, e.g. the bow of a 
ship, the fore-quarter of beef, etc. 

^ Pall Matt G. 16 Jan, 24/2 The sensation was stronger 
in the fore of sailing vessels. 2890 Daily Hews zx July 2/8 
American refrigerated hind-quarters, .thirds, .fores, 
b. Naul. {At) the fore I (see quot. 1883 ). 

2860 Motley Hetherl, II, xix. 475 Medina Sidonia 
hoisted the royal standard at the fore. 2883 W, C. Russell 
Sailor's Lang. s.v. Fore, At the fore, means at the fore- 
royal mast-head, 

4. To the fore. (Sc. and Anglo-Irish phrase, 
introduced into English literary use in the 19 th c.) 
a. Of a person : Present, on the spot, within call. 

2637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 363 If Christ had not 
been to the fore in our sad days, the waters had gone over 
our soul. 1636 Darl Monm. Advt.fr. P amass. 416 Some 
Italian Princes who were yet to the fore, could not be 
weighed. 1726 R. Erskine Sonnets ii. i. § 6 Yield not . . 
The Lion strong of Judah’s tribe, Thy Husband, ’s to the 
fore. 2813 Scott Gtty M. xlv, ‘ I wuss auld Sherra Pleydell 
was to the fore here ! ’ 2829 Mrs. S. C. Hall Sk. Irish 
Char. (1842) 60 Why didn’t you give it me, and I to the 
fore? 2832 Lever Daltons If. xxxv, If he hasn't me to the 
fore to prove what I said, he can do nothing, 
b. Still surviving, alive. 

2^5 Earl Cromarty Vindte. Roht. Ill, 14 The said Lord 
John.. being to the fore, and on Life, 2724 Ramsay Tea-t. 
Misc. (1733) I. 22 As lang’s Sandy’s to the fore Ye never 


shall get Nansy. 1787 Burns Lei. IF. Hkol x June, Gif 
the bea-st be to the fore, 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi. xUii, 
‘ While this grey head is to the fore, not a elute o' them but 
sail be as weel cared for as if they were the fatted kine of 
Pharaoh.' 2888 J. Payn Myst. Mirbridge vi, The steward 
. .though stricken in years — was still to the fore, 
t c. 7'o the fore with ; in advance of. Obs. 

2646 R. Baillie Lett. (1775) II. 221 , 1 am now two to the 
fore with you, albeit I wrote none the last post. 

d. Of money, etc, : Ready at or to hand, forth- 
coming ; available, f To go to the fore : to be put 
to one’s credit. 

2636 Rutherford Lett. (1862) 1 . 181 Therefore my wages 
are going to the fore up in heaven. 1640 Dumbarton 
Burgh Rec in Irving Hist. Dumbarfonsh. (18601 525 Gif 
thay had common guid to the foir. 2660 Sharp Let. ii May 
in Wodrow I. Introd. 25 Is his broad Sword to the 
fore? 1639 R. Baillie Lett, (1775) I. 126 He had 
a good estate, and well to the fore. 2828 Scott F. M. 
Perth viii, If these are not to the fore, it is the Provost's 
fault, and not the town’s. 2848 Thackeray Fan. Fair 
XXV, How niany captains in the regiment have two thousand 
pounds to the fore. 

e. In recent use sometimes taken to mean ‘ in 
full view, conspicuous So Co come to the fore occurs 
for : * to come to the front ’, ‘ to come into view 

2842 Barham Ingot. Leg., Auto-da-Fc, Magnificent struc- 
tures. .As our Irish friends have it, are there ’ to the fore’. 
1876 iVorld V. No. 106. 5 I'hese vermin seldom venture 
to come to the fore themselves. 2880 Manck. Guard. 
23 Nov., The vexed question of local taxation reform must 
come to the fore next session. 

Pore (fo®j:), cuiv. and pi-ep. [Com. Teut. : OE. 
fo7'e OKrss. fora, OtS. fora {Du. voor)^ OHG. fora 
(MHG. tforx,e, mod.Ger. vor), Goth. /aura. 

The root is the same as in L. _^rd, pne, per, Gr. npo, irapd, 
rrapaC, nepC, Skr. pura. The precise form in OTeut. is 
disputed : one opinion is that it was *forai=Gt. jrapal, with 
a dative case-ending. 

From 1 6th c. the word has often been regarded as an 
abbreviation of before, and hence written fore.'\ 

i' A. adv. Obs. 

1. Before, at some earlier time, previously. 

cxooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) Ixxviitn, 24 I12] He on Egypta 

axenum lande, worhte fore wundur msere. <22300 Ctirsor 
M. 10938 (Cott.) Elizabeth ..was anna sister, als i for tald. 
C 1330 Will. Palerne 2076 Pe wel}>e & welfare i haue him 
wrou^t fore. <*2375 Joseph A rim. 208 Wijjouten faute o)>er 
faus as pei fore seiden. ci6oo Shaks. Sonn. vii, The eyes 
(fore dutious) now. .looke an other way, 
b. Forward or onward, forth. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 18267 (Cott.) Fra nu for, vnderstand pou 
w'ele Hu fele pines ai sal pou fele. 

2. Beforehand, in advance. 

a 2225 Juliana 47 Ah wel ich warni pe uore, hit nis nawt 
pin biheue. c 2300 Melnsine xxiv. 184 To see a remedy be 
had to it rather to fore than to late. 

B. prep. *= For prep, in various uses. 

1 1. a. Before, in front of, in the presence of; « 
For I a, b. Obs. 

Beowulf X064 (Gr.) ^asr wass sang and sweg . . fore Healf- 
denes hildewisan. c 1300 Beket 32 The manere of Enge- 
londe this Gilbert hire tolde fore, c 2320 Cast. Love 1030 
So stille and derne he [Jesus] was pe fend fore, c 2330 
Northren Mothers Blessing vi. (1597) Ev, What man that 
shall wed the fore God with a ring, 26<^ J. Day Law- 
Trickes i. ii. (1881) 18 Y’are..much to rude, To shew this 
kindnesse fore a multitude ^ 1621 Sha ks. WinU T, iv, iv. 
401 Contract vs fore these Witnesses, 

b. In asseveration or adjumtion ; =For i c. 

C2433 Torr. Portugal 745 Fore Sen Jame I What ys the 
gyantes name. 2602 Shaks. Alls Well 11. iii. 51 Fore God 
I thinke so. 2687 Congreve Old Back, in, u, No, foregad ! 
I’m caught. 1736 Foote Eng^ fr. Paris 11. Wks. 1799 I. 
Ill Foregad I believe the Papistes ha’ bewitch'd him. 
2840 Barham Ingol. Leg., Ghost, ’Fore George, I’m vastly 
puzzled what to do. 

t2. Ot time: Before; *=For 2 . Obs. 

a 2000 Crist 1031 (Gr.) Fore Cristes cyme, a 2300 Cursor 
M. 22429 (Cott.), Fore domes-dai pat sal be sene. 2602 
Shaks. Meas.for M. 11. ii. 160 At any time 'fore-noone. 

1 3. Before, in preference to ; = For 3 . Obs. 

2392 Shaks. i Hen. VI , i . iii. 22 Prizest him ’fore me? 

2394 Marlowe & Nashe Dido ni. iv, I follow one that 
joveth fame fore me, 2634 Massinger Very Woman n. 
i. You prefer My safety ’fore your own, 

1 4. = For 6 . Obs':> 

24^ Bttry Wills (Gamd.) 17 And alle here costezpayd fore. 

t o. In support of, in favour of ; =* For 7 . Obs. 

cgioo tr, Baeda's Hist. v. v. (2891) 396 paet he . . him fore 
gebsede. a xooo Crist 1202 (Gr.) Eal pa earfe^Su, pe he fore 
aeldum adreag. <2x300 Cursor M. 1 1201 (Cott.) For to do 
fore him J)at dai, pe settenes of pe aid lai. cx^o Ibid, 
9610 (Trin.) If my sister saue mijt al pat she wolde fore 
[other texts £or] crie Sc cal. 

f 6 . On account of, because of; =For 21 b. Obs. 

c 117s Lcemb. Horn. 27 pu ne derst cumen bi-foren him fore 
pine gulte. CX340 Cursor M. 13756 (Trin.), I dampne pe 
nat pi synne fore, c 1440 Jacob* s Wett(E. E. T. S.) 45 pe 
fals tythere rehersyth agen in his fals tythyng pe synne, pat 
crist was do fore to deth. 

1 7. As a precaution against ; =For 33 d. Obs. 

c 2430 Two Cookery-bks, ii. 106 And holde a dissh vnder- 
neth, fore spilling of the licour. 

8 . Comb, t fore-belly, padded clothing in front 
of the belly ; fore-dawn, the time preceding the 
dawn (also attrib. or adj^ ; f fore-eternal a., 
t fore-everlasting a., that is or was before the 
eternal or everlasting ; in quots. absoi. or quasi-^/^. ; 
fore-sabbath, the day that precedes the sabbath ; 
f fore-south a., facing the south. 


2638 Jasper Mayne tr. Lucian's Dial. (1664) $63, 1 forbear 
to speake of his stuft Brests, and *fore-BeUyes, which make 
an adventitious and artificiall corpulency. 1884 J. Payne 
Tales fr. Arabic II. 33 It was the *fore-dawn hour. 18^ 
Hall Caine Maftxman v . ii. 283 Sometimes he was up in 
the vague fore-dawn. 1387 Golding De Momay vi. So Por- 
phyrins . .saying, that thereisan euerlastingor eternall.Mynd, 
and yeti. afore the .same a ^'Foieeternall, or former euer- 
lastiug. And that betweene the *Foreeuerla.sting and 
the Euerlasting, Eternitie resteth in the middest, 1656 Trapp 
Comm. (1868) 415 The J ews . . before their .sabbath [had] their 
*fore-sabbath. 2686 rmr Siapordsk. 386 The *tore-Souih 
windows, .being cover'd with Matt to preserve the hony. 

"BovB (pO'ii , mt. Golf. [Probably a contraclion 
of Before.] (See quot 1878 .') 

1878 Pardon Football, etc,, 82 Fore ! a warning cry to 
people in front of the stroke. 

Fore, obs. pa. t. of Fare. 

Fore-, pfsjix. In OE. the adv. Fore (like its 
equivalent in various other Teut langs.) was used 
as a prefix (i) to verbs, giving the additional sense 
of * before ’ (either in time, position, order, or rank), 
and ( 2 ) to sbs. either forming designations of objects 
or parts of objects occupying a front position, or 
expressing anteriority in time. (Cf. OK. foreewedan, 
Goth, fauraqipan, OHG. foraqtiedan tctit ^xtGl\ut \ 
OK. foregangan, Goth, fauragaggan to precede ; 
OE. foretdd, Ger. vorzahn front tooth, etc.). The 
prefix has through all stages of the language con- 
tinued to be a living formative in all its uses. The 
principal combinations are in this work treated as 
Main words in their alphabetical place; those which 
are of merely occasional use, or self-explanatory, 
are enumerated in this article. 

I. In verbs, ppl. adjs., agent-nouns and nouns 
of action. (Stress on the verb.) 

1. With the sense ‘ in front \ as in foregird, 4ie, 
-lift (all Obs. or arch.). Also in agent-nouns, as 
•^forespurrer. Forerunner, Fobewalker. 

2620 Holland C<zwr<f<f«’^ B7’it. i. 791 Severus *foregirded 
and tensed Britain with a ditch from sea to sea. 2390 
Spenser E'. Q. n. iii. 29 A golden bauldricke, which *forelay 
Athwart her snowy brest. Ibid. i. xi. 15 ^Fore-lifting up 
a-loft his speckled brest. 1769 Falconer Shipwr. m. 582 
The ship, foredifted by the sea, 2396 Shaks. Merck. F, 
ii. ix. 95 This *fore-spurrer. 

2. == ‘ Beforehand * previously \ * in advance 

Formerly, esp. in i6-i7th c., the prefix was used with any 
vb. to which it was desired to give this additional meaning. 
The number of recorded combinations of this kind is there- 
fore enormous, and only a selection of them can here be 
given._ Now, however, the use of the prefix, except in 
established combinations such foresee, foretell, or in new 
combinations closely analogous to these, is felt to be some- 
what archaistic or affected; in ordinary prose usage the 
meaning is expres.sed by the addition of an adverb, or (in 
verbs of obvious Lat. or Rom. derivation) by the prefix 
a. in verbs, as fore-acctistom, -acquaint, -adapt, 
-admonish, -advertise, -advise, -allot, -anmer, 
-assign, -balance, -bespeak, -bless, -calculate, -com- 
pose, -comprehend, -conclude, -condemn, -consider, 
-contrive, -count, -date, -declare, -decree, -design, 
-dispose, -divine, -engage, -exist, -expect, -express, 
-fear, -figure, -fit, fix, -grasp, -haste, -instruct, 
-leaim, -lend, -mean, -order, -paint, -picture, -plan, 
-poison, -promise, -reckon, -repent, -report, -request, 
-resemble, -sce7it, -season, -seize, -send, -shape, -shoe, 
-sing, -smell, -soimd, -steep, -study, -suffer, -sum- 
mon, -suspect, -threate^t, -trace, -use, -utter, -vow, 
-%vee7t, -weep, -weigh. 

2640 Bp. Reynolds Passions xxii, Fore-accustoming the 
mind to evil. 262^ Gataker Transubst, To Rdr., This is 
all that. .1 was desirous by way of Preface to *fore-acquaint 
thee withall. 2696 Whiston Tk. Earth iv. (1722) 294 He 
foresaw and *foreadapted the entire Frame, 1633 Bp. Hall 
Hard Texts, N. T. 396 Who *fore-admonished me that [etc.]. 
2398 Barret Theor. Warres iv. ii. 205 To *fore aduertise 
the souldiers by the drumme maior. 1664 H. More Myst. 
Iniq. 206 Fore-advertising them . . of all their affairs of Im- 
portance by the mouths of his Prophets. 1604 Hieron 
Wks. 1 . Advt. to Rdr. 671 This short cateebisme . . *fore- 
aduiseth thee of the^ certainty of diuers afflictions. 2387 
Golding De Mornayix. 121 Whatsoeuer he had *foreallotted 
them of his goodnes.se. 2620 Bp. Hall Hon. Mar. Clergy 
1. § I If all my proofes be. .*fore-answered by his Bellarmine. 
2723 Bentley Free-thinking \. xxix. 147 Notwithstanding 
he had foreanswered. .all that he can say about Different 
Interpretations. 2673 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V* 333 
God the Father, who from eternity had *fore-assigned 
Christ to this office of a mediator. 1612 J, Cotta Dangers 
Practisers Phys. i. v, 43 Where . . the strength of nature 
hath . , bene carefully *foreballanced betweene hope and 
hazard. 2682 Bunyan Holy War 67 Thy evil fruit *fore- 
bespeaks thee not to be a good tree. 1630 Drayton Moses 
I. 63 By th’ eternal prouidence *fore-blest. 1864 Spectator 
20 Aug, 963/1 Some great crisis not to be definitely *fore- 
calculated. 2684 Baxter Twelve Argts. § i. 5 No man 
knoweth before-hand, whether a Minister hath studied and 
*fore comp[o]sed his.. Sermon. 2652 Gaule Magastrom, 
vii. 78 Whether it be not quite contradictory to the nature 
of future contingents to be ^fore-comprehended by any 
created intellect. 1628 Daniel Hist. Eng. 12 They held 
the same confederation *fore-concluded by Alfred. 2642 
Milton Apol. Smect. (1851) 258 To prejudice and *forecon- 
demne his adversary in the title for slanderous and scurrilous. 
2677 Otway Cheats of Scapin n. i. Wks. 1728 I. 208 These 
things premis’d, and *fore-consider’d. 2652 Bp, Hall Invis. 
World I. § 6 Abraham saw an angel *fore-contriving the work, 
264(2 Fuller Holy <5- Prof. St. in. ix. 173 They ’'forecount 
their wives fair, fruitfull, and rich. 2859 Bd. Lytton 
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Wanderer . 2) 97 But why should I forecount as yet The 
ravage of that vulture brood? 1858 H. Bonar Hymns 
Faith ^ Hope 10 Faith ^foredates the joyful day. i6a5 
K. Long tr. Barclay’s Arsenis m. iii. 155 His death . . had 
bin *fore-declared. 1696 Willard AWj' of Divinity (1726) 
359/2 The same which was foredeclared by the angel. x6*8 
Baniel Hist. Eng, 162 God had *fore-decreed to make 
it his owne worke by a cleaner way. 1645 Wither Fox 
Pacif. 141 Of that, which God himselfe, did *fore-designe. 
1715 Cheyne Philos. Princ, Relig. (].}, All the steps of the 
growth and vegetation .. have been foredesigned by the 
wise Author of nature. ai66x Fuller (.Webster), King 
Jame.s had by promise ^foredisposed the place on the 
Bishop of Meath. 1607 Walkington Oft Glass 142 Which 
doe *fore-divine, and are, as it were, prophets, 1649 Bp. 
Hall Cases Consc. n. vii. (1654) ^3^ Your former vow or 
oath hath '^fore-ingaged you to a just discovery. 1662 J. 
Chandler Van HebnauPs Oriat, 33 If the disposed matter 
do *fbre-exist. 1864 Pusey Lect. Daniel vi. 298 'fhey, then, 
fore-exi.sting ; thi-s derived from them. 1633 Bp. Hall 
Hard Pexts^ N, T. 47 So as no man can *fore-expect the 
day. 1628 Wither Rememly. 276 The fourth true 

token which doth *fore-expresse The ruine of a land^ for 
wickednesse. 1586 Whetstone Mirror 121 Little 

*forefeared he that God would make him the capitall 
offender of the Romish .superstition. 1334 More Treat. 
Passion Wks. 1323/2 The old sacrifices. .*fore fygured the, . 
sacrifice of Ghri.stes blessed bodye. 1622 S. Ward Li/e 
p'aith m Death (1627) 57 Such as . .fore*know their death, yet 
. .*fore-fit themselues neuerthe more carefully. 1371 Golding 
Calvin on Ps. xxi. 9 The time which the heavenly father hath 
*fore fixed. 1878 B. Taylor Deukalion i. iii. 28 They who 
made us and forefixed our fate. The Titans. 1880 G. Mac- 
donald Diary of an Old Soul 5 May, A greater thing Than 
purest imagination can '‘^foregrasp. 1820 Milman Fall Jeru- 
salem 154 Am I in heaven, and thou *forehasted thither To 
welcome me? 1617 Bp. Hall ^7^0 Vadis^ § 24 Let them care- 
fully *fore-instruct. .themselues with the sound knowledge 
of the principles of religion. 1833 Singleton Virg. Georg. 

1. 344 Hence can we *forelearn The weather in th’ uncertain 
sky. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. iii. 6 Carelesse of perill 
. . As if that life to losse they had *forelent, 1608 B. Jonson 
Masque Beauty Wk.s. (Rtldg.) 548/2 As being the place, 
by Destiny *forement. <2 1743 Savage (1775) 11 . 221 
(Jod.) Has he foremeant some distant age to ble.s.s? 1870 
Ijyn's.ix, Among Bks, Ser. 1.(1873)224 Without foremeaning 
it, he had [etc.]. 1873 Ibid. Ser. 11. 87 Providence there- 
fore *foreordered two ends to be pursued by; man. 1627 
S. Ward Christ All in Allxx .A.s if the Scriptures, .had 
not *forepainted out such an Antichrist. 1634 Jackson 
Creed vii. ChrisPs Anew. § 54 By the fall of Lebanon .. 
he *forepictures the extirpation of David’s royal race. 1796 
Jane Austen Sense Sens. iii. 46 What had been already 
. .*foreplanned in her own mind. 1584 Discov, Throck- 
morton’s 'Ireas. 2 Such a.s are not fore.staned, or rather 
*forepoysoned . . with the lies alreadie spred. 1565 T. 
Stapleton Fori. Faith 65 The calling of the gentils *fore- 
promised. a 1636 Bp. Hall Specialties in his life (1660) 27 
It was fore-promi.sed to one of my fellow Chaplains. X856 
Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh rv. 469, I, who should have 
known, *Forereckoned mischief! 15^ Greene Neiter too 
late (1600) 62 He that *forerepents, forsees many perils. 
2642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof. Si. ni. xxiii. 218 But Fame 
falls mo.st short, .chiefly in '^fore-reporting the Happines.se 
in heaven. 2653 — Ch. Hist. n. iii. § 38 Offa had *fore- 
reque.sted the granting of these Priviledges from the Pope. 
1642 Milton Ch, Goz>t. v. (2851) 113 He ., argues that 
Christ., was as well fore-resembled by the Kings then, 
as by the high Priest. 2632 Gaule Magastrom. xxvi, 
Metoposcopy, boasts herself to *foresent all the begin- 
nings, the progresses, and the ends of men. 2598 E. Gilpin 
Skial, (1878) 45 Hailing so well *fore-season’d thy minds 
caske. 2682 Tate ^ A chit. ii. 976 Proceed, illustrious, 
happy chief. .*Foreseize the garlands for thy brow decreed. 
x8i8 Milman Samor 87 To foreseize from Fate Thy slow 
exi.stence. c 1000 jElfric Gram, xxviii. (Z. 1 172 Praemitio^ 
ic *foresende. <71586 Ctess Pembroke Pj, cv. v. He for 
them to .<Egipt had foresent The slave-sold Joseph, 2842 
Sir H. Taylor Edvoin iii, iii, We shall so ■*‘foreshape 
the minds of men That .. It shall be hailed acceptable. 
ax(i^x Boyle Hist, Air (i6g2) 274 They begin to travel 
again in a white sand, being *fore-shod with shoes, whose 
single soles are made [etc.]. 2363 Mirr. Mag., Hastings 
liv, Swannelyke I ^foresong my death. 2634 Habington 
Castara (Arb.l 35 He was a Prophet, and fore-sang my love. 
a 2632 Calderwood Hist. Kirk (1843) II. 343 Manie of his 
servants ^forsmelling danger, left him. 1648 Herrick 
HesPer. 246 Which *fore-sounds A plentious harvest to 
your grounds. 2563 Golding Ovid’s Met. vn. U593) 255 
The ground then soking makes The seed '^foresteept in 
poison strong. 1553 Grimalde 0 /ices 11.81 Lucius 

Crassus did showe himself in open courte to do that verie- 
well having *forestudied. 1647 Fuller Good Th. tn Worse 
T. (1841) 134 The party praying, .fore; studieth not every 
expression. 1839 Bailey Fesius xxviii. (1848) 335 But I 
foresee, *fore-suffer. 2597 Daniel Civ. Wars vii. Ixii, The 
Parleraent . . Which his Associates had '*fore-summoned. 
a 2612 Donne Bia6>ai/ttTo<! (1644)68 * Fore-suspecting that bee 
should not ea.sily remove that desire of dying. 2598 J. 
Dickenson Greene in Cone. {x8q8^ 103 Which these so 
many, and so manyfest likelihoodes did *forethreaten. 2636 
Trapp Comm, Matt. iii. 10 Edom is forethreatened for 
not harbouring them when scattered by the Chaldeans, 
2833 WoRDSW. Warning 133 Paths no human wisdom can 
*foretrace I a 1612 Donne Bta^ai/aro? (2648) 216 Except 
where a competent diligence being *fore-use<i, a mistaking 
in our conscience may provide an excuse. 2583 Stanvhurst 
rEueis III. (Arb.) 88 Theese stoans king Helenas, theese 
ragd rocks rustye *forevttred. 2839 Bailey Fesius xxxii. 
(1848) 352 The prophecies Of God fore-uttered through the 
tongues of Time. 26x3 Daniel Hymen's Tri. Poems (1727) 
124 A Heart *forevow’d unto a better Choice. 2387 T. 
Hughes Misfort. Arthur in. i. (1828) 46 *Foreweening 
nought what perils might insue. 2763 Churchill Poems, 
Duellist i, The sky in sullen drops of rain *'Forewept the 
mom. 2819 Crabbe T. of Hall, Patron 75 When each in- 
dulgence wa.s *foreweigh'd with care. 

b. in ppl. adjs., as fore-bemoafted^ -biased, 
-boasted, -commended, -created, -dated, -defined, 
-denotmeed, -described, -deserved, -devised, -devote, 


-done, -fated, -formed, -hinting, -impressed, -in- ' 
dined, -intimated, -led, -made, -misgiving, -noted, 
-obtained, 'Opinioned, -penned,-pretended, -provided, 
-recited, -rehearsed, -remembered, -settled, -specified, 
-typified, -vouched, -wished, -wonted. Also lore- 
littering, littering prematurely; fore-riped, ri- 
pened too early ; premature, fore-wrought, 

? tampered with beforehand. 

c 1600 Shaks. Softn. XXX, The sad account of *fore-be- 
moned mone. ^ 2720 Welton Suffer. Son of God II. xxix. 
752 The Malicious Prejudices. , of His accusers and ^fore- 
byass’d Judge.s. 2602 Warner Alb. Eng. ix, xlix. 228 
Gods sole Prouidence Did cleare ^fore-hosted Conquest., 
hence. 1642 Cudworth Lordls Supper fx, (1676) 34 Which 
I will confirm from that *foreconnmended place. 1587 Gold- 
ing De Momay ix. 118 Whether the Worlde was created 
after the pattern of a thing *forecreated, or of a thing 
without a beginning, 2641 Milton Ck. Govt. ii. (1851) 148 
An abortive and ^foredated disco ver5% 2640 Bp, Hall 
Episc. II, iv. 103 The proper and ■*fore-defined sence. 2604 
Hieron Wks. I. To Rdr. 553 Romes long-deserued and 
*fore-denounced ouerthrow. 2382 Sidney Apol. Poetrie 
(Arb.i 28 The *foredescribed name of Poets. 1580 — 
Arcadia iv. (2598) 416 Their *fore-deserued punishment, 
1379 Fenton Guicciard. (2628) 38 It was a deliberation 
voluntary and *foredeuised. 1889 Sat. Rev. 7 Sept. 262/1 
There is a sort of tourists *foredevote to mischance. 2862 
F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 225 The fruit of *foredone 
sacrifices. 1839 Bailey Fesius (284^ 38 The statesman 
makes new laws for growing worlds, Through their '•^fore- 
fated ages. 2767 H. Brooke Fool of Qtcal. II. viii. 31 
No *foreformed evasions or contrivances for escape 28^ 
Bushnell Serm. Living Subj. 420 A strange, enigmatic, 
yet apparently *forehinting utterance. 2(£j2 H. More 
Song of Sottl II. iii. 11, lx, Swayd By sense, and *fore- 
imprest Astronomic. 2640 Bp. Hall Episc. 111. ii. 227 A 
^fore-inclined minde. 2632 Gouge Gods Arrows Ded. 5 
The *fore-intimated arrowes. 2662 J, Chandler Van Hel- 
mont's Oriat. lox Their fore-led life. 1583 Stanvhurst 
jEneis Ded. (Arb.i 8 Like as *forelittring hitches whelp 
blynde puppies. 1642 Fuller Holy Prof. St. ni. xxm. 
217 If such *foremade reports prove true. 2365 Golding 
Otyid's Met. x. (1593' 248 Her *foremisgiving mind did also 
make her sad. 2383 Stanvhurst Mneis iv. (Arb.) 218 Thee 
*fo)enoted offrings. 2568 T. Howell Arb. Amitie (xZ'ig) 43 
Perpend the grace, the trust and trade, of *foreobteyned 
wyfe. x62j-qj Feltham Resolves 1, xxviii. 48 Men are 
*fore-opinionM of him for a politic man. 2349 Chaloner 
tr. Erasm. Moriae Enc. Aj, Their longe and *fore- 
penned oracions. 1709 Strype Ann. Ref. I. liv. 587 All . . 
were but *fore-pretended falsehoods. 2850 Lynch 'Pheo. 
Trin. i. 25 *Fore-provided signals. ^ 16x3 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 

1. ii, 127 The *fore-recited practises. 1662 J. Stephens 
Proettrations 242 According to the fore-recited Act. 2326 
Tindale W. T. Prol., This *forerehearced newe testament. 
1577-87 Holinshed III. 1230 'aThC’^fore-remembred 

Coniers vicar of saint Martins in Norwich. 2631 Weever 
Anc. Fun. Mon. 170 My fore remembred Author. 2534 Ld. 
Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) O viij, The *fore ryped 
prymietyme prouoked them therto. 1587 Golding De Mor- 
nay Pref. 10 For . . ■*^fore-setled opinions doo bring in bond- 
age. 1647 Sprigge Anglia Redixt. i. ii. 12 I'he *fore- 
specified commands. 2693 Chauncy En^. Gosp. New Latv 
34 The great Sacrifice so long *fore-typified. 1605 Shaks. 
Lear i. 1. 223 Your *fore-voucht affection [must] Fall into 
taint. xs^WvautY A rmorie, ChaazdosgZ Had I taken the 
oportunitie. .The towne had I surprised speedilie And well 
atchiued *fore-wished pretence. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 
App, III. xviii, Even so the ghosts. .Walk in their ^forewonted 
coast. 2622 Speed Hisi.Gt. Brit. ix. viil § 26.489 To reduce 
those partes to his Allegiance . . was no hard matter to effect ; 
the greater part of Commaunders there (being *fore-wrought) 
expecting nothing more, .then these perfidious assaults. 

e. in vbl. sbs., as fore-aboding, -accounting, 
-being, -building, -catching, -damning, -enjoying, 
fearing, -glooming, -living, -misgiving, -placing, 
-planting, -schooling, -shaping, -understartding, 
-whipping, -whispering. 

axqxx Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 2722 IT. 199 Yet from 
some *Fore-abodings I divine, 1 David like, the Temple 
may design. 1580 Sidney Arcadia 1. 85 But "^fore- 
accounting oft makes builders mis.se. 2361 D Aus tr. Btel- 
linger on Apoc. (1573) 10 For this is it, that he meaneth by 
ioyning the *forebeyng to the present beyng. 1662 Glan- 
viLL Lu.x Orient, xii. (1682) 92 In the state of our Fore- 
Being,s. 2382 Mulcaster Positions v. (1887) 26 That, 
which must follow their *forebuiIding. 2623 Gill Sacr, 
Philos. 1. 86 Some *fore-catchings of the shadowes of things 
to come. x6x5 Byfield Expos. Coloss. iii. 6 That can but 
seriously consider. .God’s reprobating or '^fore-damning of 
millions of men. 2640 Bp. Reynolds Passio/ts {x6sB’ 985 
Under pretence of devoting themselves to contemplation 
and a *fore-enjoying of the light of God. 2674 N. Fairfax 
Bttlk Selv. 65 The *forefearing that if emptiness far and 
wide were not granted, the world would not be hounded. 
2880 W, Watson Prince’s Quest, Vaniskings {j8g2\ 147 
Vague '^^foregloomings of the Dark to be.^ 2430 Lydg. 
Ckron. Troy v. xxxvi, The Kynge was to her in all his *fore 
liuinge Louyng and true in allmaner thing e. 2363 (Folding 
Ovid’s Met. VI. (1593) 143 The *foreraisgiving of his mind 
did make them .sore afraid. 2622 Cotgr., Premise, a *fore- 
placing, a setting before. Ibid., Preplantement , a ^fore- 
pi anting or former setting. 2886 Lowell Pr. Wks. (1890) 
VI. 163 Is it so good a *fore-schooling for Life? 2892 
A ihenmum 16 Apr. 496/2 Some clear "^foreshapings of that 
new order. 2350 Bale Sel. Wks. (1849) 498 And I (saith 
St. John) perceived it evidently in my *fore-understanding, 
that this woman.. was all drunken in the bloody slaughter 
of saints. 2623 T. Godwin Rom. Antiq. (2625) 194 This 
’’forewhipping I take to be a matter vnquestionable. 1880 
W, Watson Prince's Qiiest {x8gpt) 20 Perchance To hear 
*forewhisperings of their destiny, 

d. in nouns of action, as fore-advice, -choice, 
-consent, -designment, -detefynination, -guidance, 
-payment, -proffer, -provision, -revelation, -spousals, 
-stifferance, -trial, ■ 


2398 Florid, PremoniHone, a premonition, .a *foreaduise^ 
1614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. > 16341 260 God’s, .promise, 
and '’’fore-choice of his people. 2623 Chapman Odyss. xiii. 
194 The *fore-consent Thou hadst vouchsafed it. a 1641 Bp. 
Mountagu ^ 11642) 21 A ’’fore-designemeat of 

better things to come. 2363 Jewel Def. Afoj 11611) 38 
His owneblinde preiudices, and ’'fore-determinations. 2610 
Guillim Heraldry iv. xv. (1611) 230 Without the ^fore- 
guidance of a valiant Jeader. 2807 Sou they 11856] II. 

9, I had looA of him in ’‘forepayment for the first edition. 
2548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Lukei. 77 A *foreprofer to 
the abolishing of synne. 2622 Cotgr,, Preparation, a pre- 
paration or '*fore-prouision. _ a 26S0 Charnock A ttrib. God 
(1834) 1 . 552 The event did answer his '’’fore-revelation. 
<21639 Webster Virg. iv. ii, Divorc’d from her 

*fore-spousals with Icilius. 2629 Jackson Creed vi. 11. 
xxxii. § 7 His experience on '’’foresufferance of the like evils. 
2868 Hanna Ministry in Galilee iii. 50 A short *fore-trial 
might be made of the work. 

XI. Prefixed to sbs. (Stress cliiefiy on the 
prefix, exc. 'where this is liable to be apprehended 
as an adj. ; in many words the stress is variable). 

3. With reference to place, a. With sense, ‘ that 
is in the front*, or ‘in front of something ‘ di- 
rected to the front ^ ; «= B'eont- (by which it is now 
often replaced), as fore-axle, -chamber, -corner, 
-courtyard, -covert, -desk, face, -flap, -gallery, 
-glass, -hall, -hill, -log, -nook, -parlour, -pillow, 
-place, -plate, -porch, post, -quarter, -rank, -rib, 
-shop, -skirt, -tail, -way, -wedge, -wheel. 

2822 Imison Sc. Art L 103 The ’■fore-axle must sustain 
as much more friction,^ 2622 H. Sydenham Serm. Sol. Occ. 
(1637) 106 Gluttony Js the ’‘fore-chamber of lu.st. 1832 
Grote Greece 11. Ixxxii. X. 665 The fore-chambers and back- 
chambers of the various temples. 1805 Mrs. Wakefield 
Dom. Recreat. x. 137 The ’’fore-corner of the same eye-lid. 
1623 Crt. Times Jos. I. (2849) If* 43c> The ’'forecourt- 
yard of the French ambassador's house. 2609 Holland 
Amm. Marcell. xxiv. vi. 249 Of undermining and the 
fabrickes ’’fore-covert and defence. Nevita and Dagalaiphus 
had the charge. C2S23 in Willis & Clark Cambridge {x 880 
1 . 483 Lvj Stalles in the lower degrees with the '’’foredeskes 
for the same. 2543 Raynold Byrth Mankynde 1. ix. (1634) 
32 From the right side, .and ’’foreface of the great arterie. 
2607 Beaum. Fl. Woman-hater v. i. My ’’foreflap 
hangs in the right place. 2775 S, J. Pratt Liberal 
Opin. (2783) IV. 3 The fore-flap of his coat. 2723 Leoni 
Palladios Archit. (17421 II. 29, I have made the *Fore- 
galleries. .as I fancy they ought to have been. 2742 
Richardson Pamela (1824 1 . 125 , 1 was afraid of Robin’s 
looking back, through the ’fore-glass [of the coach], 2882-3 
ScHAFF Encycl. Retig. Knowl. 1 . 210 To the one .side a 
’’fore-hall, the schoolroom. 1776 Phil. 7 LXVI. 527 
Its ’‘forehills are almost every where composed of rocks 
and strata, rising very steep to the horizon. 2883 Mrs. 
Rollins New Eng. Bygones 68 They [the backlogs] were 
buried in embers and then supplemented with ’’forelogs. 
2642 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 36 I’hey beginne with 
the farr ’’fore-nooke, and after that with the neare fore- 
nooke, then with the farr hinder nooke. 1747 Scheme 
Equip. Men of War 59 Their ’’Fore-Parlours, or Dining 
Rooms. 2627 Markham Caval. vi. 51 The ’’fore-pillowes 
must stand <50 directly that they may defend the Ryders 
knees from the neather point of the bare tree.^ 1878 
Morley Carlyle 194 Laughter has a ’’fore-place in life. 
2725 Desaguliers P'ires Impr. 108 The first Piece or ’’fore- 
Plate. 1535 Goodly Primer Ps. c. 3 Into his ’’foreporches 
with praise. 2870 Daily News 24^ Sept., A Jager regiment 
formed the infantry ’’foreposts in a line of villages, c 1430 Two 
Cookery-bks. i. 6 'Take fayre beef of}?e rybbys of b® *fore 
quarterys. 2883 Harper's Mag. Feb. 367/2 A fore-quarter of 
lamb. 2399 Shaks. Hen. V, v. ii. 97 Compris’d Within the 
’'fore-ranke of our Articles, 2863 J. G. Murphy Comm. Gen. 
xlix. 20 Judah had the forerank among the tribes in the 
wilderness. xZg$ Daily News g Jan. 6/2, 17 ’’foreribs of beef. 
2633 Love’s Sacr. in. i. Shut up your ’’fore-shop, I’ll be 
your journeyman no longer. 2623 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 11. 
lii. q8 Honours traine Is longer than his ’’fore-skirt. 2665 
J. Wilson Projectors 11. i. Dram. Wks. (1874) 218 One 
doublet with a new pair of foreskirts, 2732 E.^ Forrest 
Hogarth's Tour 8 The ’’fore-tail of his shirt. 1632 
Househ. Ord. 349 The ’’foreway for the chappell. 1523 
Fitzherb. Hush. § 4 ’’Forewedge and helewedge. 2728 
Vanbr. & Cib. Prov. Husb, i. Wks. (1730) 222 The two ’’fore- 
wheels came crash down at once. 1822 Imison 6’<r. Art 
1 . 103 In all four-wheeled carriage.s, the fore-wheels are made 
of a less size than the hind ones. 

b. Indicating the front part of something; as 
fore-brain, -palate, -shaft, -shoulder. 

2879 tr. Haeckel's Evol. Man II. xx. 225 The highest acti- 
vities of the animal body, .have their seat in the ’’fore-brain. 
287a Beames Comp. Gra?n. Aryan Lang, India I. ix. 326 
A larger portion of the tongue’s surface being brought 
into contact with the ’’fore- palate. 2S83 1 m Timxd Indians 
Guiana xi. 245 The ’’foreshaft [of arrow] and the blunt 
head. 2857 Holland Bay Path xvii. 196 Then he’ll let me 
have it just back o' the ’’fore-shoulder. 

C, Indicating one of the front limbs of an animal ; 
as fore-claw, fin, -flipper, -hoof, -hue, -limb, -fad, 
-paw, ■f -talon. (Stress often on the sb.) 

2769 Phil, Trans. LX. 37 On its ’’fore-claws are five strong 
long nails, 2779-80 Cook Voy. (1785) II. 457 The dam., 
holds the young one between her ’’Jore-fins, 2833 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. xlv. (2856) 417 Behind the ’'fore-flippers. 
2770 G. White Selborne xxviii. 79 The *fore-hoofs were 
upright and shapely. 2607 Topsell Four/. Beasts 122 And 
then stayeth his body vpon the *fore-knees. 1794-6 E. 
Darwin Zoon. (1802) I. 299 Quadrupeds that have collar- 
bones use their ’’fore-limbs in some measure as we use our 
hands. 2879 J efferies Wild Life in S. C. 8 These animals, 
[rabbits], strike with the ’’fore-pads as if boxing. 1825 J , 
NeaLjSVo. Jonathan I. no Throwing one of the bear’s great 
*fore-paws at him. a 2683 Sir T. Browne Tracts 213 They 
opened the vein of the ’’fore talon. 

d. Naut. Chiefly in words denoting sorne ‘ part 
of a ship’s frame and machinery which lies near 


FOBE- 


FORE AISTB AFT. 


tlse stem, or in that direction, in opposition to 
or after ’ (Adm. Smyth) ; also of parts connected 
with the foremast (opposed to main-^ mizen^ \ 
as f&re-bifis, -bonnet^ •bcnvlim., -kracty -bridg^e^ 
-capy -cat-karpingSTf -chains^ -eluegamet^ -course, 
-downkaul, -hatch, -hatchway, -hood, -keel, -lee, 
-rake, rigging, -royal, -scuttle, -shrouds, -spoke, 
-spritsail, -tackle, -truck, -trysail. 

1833 Marrya-t P. Simj^le (1S63) 4^1 Their first shot went 
right through the hull of the brig, just abaft the *fore-bits. 

Stormy Marinet^s Mag. i, 17 Unbind all things clear of 
it, and bring too the *Fore-bonnet. IMd. 18 Hawl bout 
■*fore Bowline. IMd. 17 Hawl aft the Sheets, get aft on the 
Quarter Deck, the ^fore Braces. 1833 Marryat P. Simple 
(i 863> 213 The jaws of the fore-brace block. 1^3 Adm. 
Markham in Daily Meios 3 July 5/7 The Admiral came 
forward to the *fore-bridge. 1748 Anson's Voy. iii. i. 297 
The Gloucester’s ^forecap split. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Woni- 
bk., *Fore Cat-harpings. 1720 *Fore-chains [see Chaim 
14 bj. 1820 ScomsBY Ace. A retie Peg. II. 193 From the 
stem to the fore-chains. 1823 H. B, Gascoigne A’hiw. 
Fame 51 The *ForecIuegarnets are Let-run of all. 1626 
Caft. Smith Aceid. Yng. Seamen g6 The fore sayle called 
sometimes the *fore course. 1707 Zond. Gaz. No, 4380/3 
The Firebrand .. forc’d in under a Fore-course for the 
Light of St. Agnes. 1669 Sturmy Mariners Mag. 1. 17 
Belay the '“'fore doon hall. 1840 R, H. Dana Beg. Mast 
xxxi. 1x2 A large sheep-pen which had been built upon 
the *forehatch. 1790 Bkatson Mav. ^ Mil. Mem. II. 
162 The *fore-hatch-way. 1819 J. H. Vaux Mem. I. 226 
Certain parts of the stem, called the *fore-hoods, were 
loose. 1653 H. CoGAN tr. Pinto's Trmt. Ixvi. 267 The 
*Fore-keel of our Poup, <2x802 Vo7ing Man v. in Child 
Batlads vm. ccxiv. (1892) 377/1 She'll, .gae out your *fore- 
lee. 1627 Capt. Smith SeamajPs Gram. ii. 4 The *fore 
Rake is that which giues tlie ship good way. 1805 in 
Nicolas Disp. Nelson (i846jVII. x6ynote. Employed knott- 
ing and splicing our *fore-rigging. 1883 Daily 7 'eL 12 
Sept. 2/r He was ordered on to the *foreroyal yard along 
with another youngster. 1800 Coi.quhoon Comm. Tkatnes 
ii, ss He placed the two trunk.s close to the *fore-scuttle. 
1699 Dampier P'oy. II. nr. 64 Let ns go a little way up the 
*Fore-shrouds. 1833 Marryat P. Simple (1863) 107 The 
captain and first lieutenant went aft, and took the *fore- 
spokes of the wheel, a i 66 x Holyday Jnvenal 229 A *fore- 
sprit-saile. 1833 Crab r Tecknol, Diet. s. v. Fore, * Fore- 
tackle, a tackle on the fore-ma-st. 1669 Sturmy Mariners 
Mag. V, 64 They nail down Quoyners to the * Fore-Trucks 
of heavy Guns. 1893 Century Mag. Aug. 594/2 Ttie admiral’s 
fiag at the fore-truck. 1857 C. Gribble in Merc. Mar. 
Mag. (1858) V. 3 *Fore-try-sail, 

4. With reference to time. a. Giving the addi- 
tional sense of precedence or anticipation ; as fore- 
age, -ancestor, -assurance, -care, -consciousness, 
-counsel, -day, -gleam, -ghmpse, -handsel, ’ hope, -im- 
pression, king, -light, -luck, -martyr, -messenger, 
-notice, -notion, -order, -parent, -precedent, -reso- 
lution, -restraint, -scene, -scent, -setise, -sentence, 
-shift, -sign, -sin, -splendour, -tenant, -thnft, -year.. 

iS8r J. Bell Hadtion's Answ. Osor. 453 b, Where be these 
Records .. of auncient Antiquitye, and of all *foreages? 
1563-87 Foxe a. M. (15961 120 Our *fore-ancestors. 
1631 Donne Biathmiatos 1x644) 74 A * fore-assurance 
that else they would escape death by death. 16x5 P. 
Smalle Mam May Biij a, Prudence, * Fore care, and Dili- 
gence. .are the flow'rs of May. 1843 Lowell Glance behind 
Curiam Ya^t, Wks. {1879) 49 A *fore-consdausness of their 
high doom. 1839 Bailey Festus (184B) 32/r * Forecounsel, 
wisdom, and expexience. a 1300 Cursor M. 19049 tCott.) A 
man was criplidinhe parlesi, And had ben mastall his"' fordais. 
1857-8 %BKs&Atkatt.xi. 98 We get even now intimations and 
*fore-gleams of what it Ls. 18^ Advance (Chicago) 5 Apr., A 
*fore.glimpse of the Day of Judgment. 1574 tr. MarloraPs 
Apocatipsg A ’^forehansell of the newelyfe. 1603 SiR C. 
Heydon fud. AstroLx. 233 If therefore through this*fore- 
hope .. the excesse of immoderate ioy be abated. 1597 
Daniel Civ. IVars vi. xxii, A ^fore-bipression of the right 
he ha.s. X876 Tennyson Harold iv. iii. Thy fierce ■*‘fore- 
kings had clench'd their pirate hides To the bleak church 
doors. 1853 J. Gumming Lect. Miracles (1854) 126 One of 
the *forelights of the restoration of all things. x6s9 Torriano, 
Biwua-mam.. good hanzell or good ’’♦fore-luck. 1577 Han- 
umAnc. EccL Hist. (1636) 75 The other '*foremartyrs .. 
hasten themselves unto Martyrdome, 1348 Udall, etc. 
Erasm. Par. Luke i. 17 The *foremessagier of the former 
dimming. 1374 Newton Health Mag. Tjb, A fore- 
rnessanger or waymaker to Feuers, Apostumations and 
Ab.scesses. 1678 T. Rymer Trag. Last Age 38 Some ♦fore- 
notice of it. 1604 Daniel Vision. 12 Goddesses Wks. (1717) 
339 To the end thou may’st have* Fore-Notion what Powers 
. . take here thus Prospective. 1594 Carew Tasso (i88i5 29 
And for all wants *foreorder layd. 1326 Pilgr. Per/. (W. 
de W. 1531) 41 Our *fore parentes Adam and Eue. 1577-87 
Holinshed Ckron, III. 1114/1 The said alleaged ♦fore- 
presidents against me. 1629 T. Adams Soules Fe/uge, Wks. 
910 Men that want this ♦fore-resolution. XS94 Carew 
106 How he scornde his rule and *fore-restraint. 
1857-8 Sears AtJicat. 12 If the light of the after-scene were 
turned full on the ♦fore-scene. 1834 I. Taylor Sat. Even. 
2^r Not freefirom an appalling ♦forescent of his own near 
discomfiture. 1621 Cade 3 With too little . .♦fore-sence 

of vengeance, or prickeof conscience. 1840 Clough Amoure 
de Voy, in. 123 The steady fore-sense of a freer and larger 
existence. 1598 Sylvester Dit Barias ir. ii. Ark 599 This 
. .old-man . . toucht^ with true repentance, W*** Prophet- 
mouth ’gan thus his Son's ♦fore-sentence. 1891 Labour 
Commission Gloss. s.v. Shift, One set or shift go under- 
ground early in the morning., these are called foreshift 
men *. The second set go underground about 9 a.m., and 
are called * backshift men 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm, Par. 
Mark i. 13 Undoubtedlye he maketh a *foresigne. 165^ 
Macallo Can. Pkysxck 43 Foresigns of life or death. 1530 
Tindale Amw. More ri. iii. ^'15731 293/2 To make satisfac- 
tion for his ♦fore-sinnes. 1831 Carlyle Sort, Res. (1858) 
115 Fore-shadows, call them rather ♦fore-splendours, of that 
Truth. 18x4 Southey Roderick n, The *fore-tenant of that 
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holy place. 1869 R. Lytton Orval 2x7 'The force of ’♦fore- 
thrift in the fear of want. 1615 Chapman Odyss. vin.^ 603 
The sauing trade, The Reuerend for her wisedome (Circe) 
had In *foreyear^ taught him. 

b. Indicating the early part of ; as fore-mght, 
-summer, -year; foreday =^m.oviimg. Chiefly Sc. 

x8i8 Hogg Brownie Badsbeck 1 . 13 He saw them as weel 
as it had been *fore-day. 1808-79 Jamieson, *Forenicht, 
the interval between twilight and bed-time, 1887 American 
XIV. 234 The terrible winter and ♦foresu miner of 1854-55. 
1343 Brunston in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) III. 372 The 
said cardinal [Beaton] entendis . , to bring us gret support 
in the ♦foir yere. 

5. Special combinations, a. With reference to 
place: fore-action, the movement of a horse's 
front legs; f fore-alley, (in a meeting-house) the 
alley or passage in front of the desk ; t fore-beak, 
the prow of a vessel ; f fore-boaxd, the deck or 
fore-deck; fore-boot: see Boot 4 c; f fore- 
bowels, the part of a horse’s belly in front of the 
girths; •ffore-biisix (of hair) = Forelock; f fore- 
buttock (jocular), the breast (of a woman) ; 
t fore-cloth, the covering of a horse’s shoulders; 
f fore-cock (of a hat), see qiiot. and Cock sb.^ 3; 
f fore-crag (see quot.); f fore-crop (see quot.) ; 
f fore-entry {a) = Fore-coubt, {b) the porch or 
gate-house ; f fore-fellows, fellow-soldiers in the 
preceding rank ; fore-flank, (a) the front part 
of the flank, {b) (see quot. 1796 ); f fore-gal- 
lant, the chief performer (in a morrice-dance) ; 
f fore-gear, {a) armour for the front of the body, 
(b) harness for the front horses of a team ; fore- 
hanging, fore-hearth (see quots.) ; fore-heater, 
salt-makmg (see quot.) ; t fore-hip, a trick in 
wrestling ; fore-hooks, Nauf. =« breast-hooks ; 
•f* fore-knight Naut. (see quot.) ; fore-lighter, 
the first in a ‘ gang ’ of lighters ; f fore-lines, lines 
drawn directly forward ; fore-march, a march for- 
ward, in quot. ; fore-mark, ? a conspicuous 
model for imitation ; fore-page, the first page (in a 
printed work) ; fore-piece (see quot.) ; fore-pipe, 
a brass pipe near the muzzle of a musket, etc., to 
receive the ramrod ; -ffore-smoek, ?an article of 
dress worn in front of the smock, an apron ; f fore- 
spar Sc., a swingle-tree for attaching the front 
horses of a team ; fore-starling (see quot.) ; 
fore-step, id) a step forward, (^) pi. steps in front, 
tracks ; f fore-stone, a mass of rock that interrupts 
a vein of ore; fore-t3b.wart, fore-train (see 
quots.) ; f fore-tow Sc., a rope for attaching the 
front horses of a team ; fore-winning (see quot.). 

18x6 Keatinge Trav. (1817) I. 159 The Spanish horse 
carries his head high, and his ♦fore-action is regulated 
hereby. 1716 S. Sevvall Z>/<2?7 9 Sept., They stood in the 
♦Fore-Ally and were admitted, Confessing their Sin of 
Fornication, a x6s6 Ussher Amt. vi. (1658; 55T After they 
had ran violently upon one another with their ♦forebeaks. 
139X Harington Ort. Fur. xiii. xv. In vaine it was to pull 
down all our sailes. And on the ♦foreboord clo.se to couch 
the mast. 1380 Blundevil Horses Diseases cxi. 51 b, All 
the shoulder [of the horse}' from the maine downward, and 
betwixt the *lorebowels. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. v. 
(1688) 65 You shaU observe your Horse’s Sweat, under his 
Saddle, and Forebowels, if it appear White. 1391 Perci- 
VALL Sp. Diet., Copete, the ♦forebush of the haire. X727 
Swift, t tc. Misc. IV. 137 Her ♦Fore Buttocks to the 
navel bare. 1526 Househ. Ord. (1790) 205 The King’s 
Sadies, bridles, bytts, ♦fbrecloathes, and other necessaries. 
ikrjcj Crt. ti- Times Chm. / (184811.256 He. .lay in the field 
all night with two horses’ forecloths under and two cloaks 
over him. 1668 Etheredge She tvou’d if she con'd ni. iii. 
Never hat took the ♦fore-cock and the hind-cock at one 
motion .so naturally. 1S9X News fr. Scott, in Brand Pop. 
Aftiq. (1849)111. 8 Found the enemy’s mark to be in her [tlie 
witch's] ♦forecrag, or fore part of her throat . 1523 F itzherb. 
Husb. § 57 Se that they [fatte-oxen] be soft on the ♦fore- 
croppe, behynde the shulder. 1398 Barret Theor. IVarres 
in. 1. 43 Each one hauing a care to his ♦forefellowes . . dis- 
charge altogether at one vollie. 1796 W. Marshall Midi. 
Co. I. 355 (E. D. S.)*Fore-j 2 a?tk ..a projection of fat, upon 
the ribs, immediately behind the shoulder. 1856 Farmers 
Mag. Jan. ro He was especially good in his back and fore- 
flank. 1589 Nasi-ie Pasquill <5- Marforius 12 The ♦fore- 
gallant of the Morrice, with the treble belles. ^1658 Ford, 
etc. Witch. Edmoftton n. i. If you .. know me . . for a 
fore-gallant in a morris, my father’s stable is not unfurnish’d. 
1496 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scott. (1877) I. 300 Fore towis, 
harnys, and quhells, and all ♦foregere. 1560 Rolland Crt. 
Venus IV. 613 The peirt persmg of foirgeir into deid, 
1528 Tindale ObecL Chr. Man 91 b, Christe hath brought 
us all into the inner temple, within the vayle or ♦forehang- 
inge, x88i Raymond Mining Gloss., * Fore-kearth, a pro- 
jecting bay in the front of a blast-farnace hearth, under 
the tyrnp, x88o Lib. Univ. Knowl, XIII. 76 The brine .. 
Ls placed in large shallow iron pans called the ♦* foreheaters 
when it is boiled until the impurities have been deposited. 
1603 Carew Cornwall 76 a,, Many sleights and tricks apper- 
taine hereunto. .Such are the Trip, *forehip [etc.]. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., * Fore-hook. 1678 Phillips, 

* Fore-knight and Main-knight fta Navigation are two short 
thick pieces of Wood carved with the head of a Man, fast 
bolted to the Beams upon the second Deck. 1891 A. J. 
Foster Ouse 170 First comes the ♦fore-lighter with the 
name of the owner painted on , the bows. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 204 Sounds though they spread round.. yet they.. go 
furthest in the ♦Fore-lines from the first local impulsion 
of the air. 1822 Good Study Med, (1834) lY. 89 This ♦fore- 
march. of nature should be timely checked, 1863 Mrs. C. 
Clarke Shaks, Char. xvi. 405 The ♦foremark and exemplar 


of a commercial nobleman. 1623 Lisle AFl/ric oftO. «$• N. 
'Pest. Pref. F 5 The *fore page of this Worke, 1874 Knight 
Diet. Meek. 905 * Fore-piece the flap attached 

to the fore-part of a side-saddle, to guard the rider’s dress. 
1837 ReguL 4- Ord. Army 93 Repairs to Rifles, For long 
♦lore-pipe, brass xs. od. 1536 Lady Brian Let. in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. I. App. Ixxi. 172 She hath neither gowne nor 
kirtell. .nor ♦foresmocks. 1496 in Ld Treas. Acc. Scott. 
(1877) L 298 Item for iiij ♦fore sparris to turs to the oost. 
1874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 905 ^Fote-starling, an ice- 
breaker in advance of the starling of a bridge. 1562 J. Hey- 
woDD Prov. Epigf\ mMj) 203 If onebackstep be as much 
as ♦forestep.s three. 1611 Speed Hist. Dt. Brit. ix. v. § 27 
Following the fore-steps of your famous Ancestors. x668 
Glanvill in Phil. Trans. II. 770 A Rock called a ♦Fore- 
stone. 1867 Smyth SaitoPs Word-bk., ^Fore-thwart. The 
seat of the bowman in a boat. 1496 [see foregear'\ ♦Fore- 
towis. 1797 Sporting Mag. X. 296 The ♦fore-train consists 
of the neck, the shoulders, the breast, and the fore-legs. 
i88x Raymond Mining Gloss., *Fore-wmmng, advanced 
workings, 

b. With reference to time ; + fore-eatage, the 
opportuirity of pasturing one’s cattle before others ; 
f fore-fetch, a reaching forward in though t, fore- 
thought (see Fetch .t/lI I }; tfore-goodsire — Foee- 
GBANDsms ; t fore-great -grandfatbep = great- 
great-grandfather ; fore -rent, * a year’s rent of a 
farm payable six months after entry ’ (Jam.) ; 
f forestore, a store laid up beforehand ; t fore- 
title, prescriptive title ; f fore-wages (-Si:.), wages 
paid in advance. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 12 They may have the 
♦fore-eatage of the towne-side. 1534 Bale Decl. BonnePs 
Art. xi. (1561) 35 He is a man of a great ♦fore fatche. 1533 
Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 19 His ♦foirgudschir king Mal- 
come Canmoir a 1693 Urquhaut Rabelais m. xxxviL 310 
Caillets *foFe-grea£ Grandfather. 1813 R. Kerr Agric. 
Stirv. Berw, 141 The , . mode of payment . , termed ♦fore- 
rent or forehand rent. 1536 J. Heywood Spider <§• P'. 
X. 1X0 To begerie from riche.sse *Forestore lasht out, in 
excreable excesse. idxx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. viii. § 5 
No man hath Right or any other ♦fore-Title to succeede 
another, .vnlesse [etc.]. 1606 Sc. Acts Jas. Vi (1816; IV. 
287 Samony of thame as sail re.ssaue ♦toirwageis. 

Fore-aboding, etc. ; see Foee- pref 
Foreacre (fo^Tj^'kai). Now dial. [f. Foke- 
+ Acre. Cf. Ger. vor acker. \ (See quots.) 

X736 Pegge Kenticisms (E. D. S.) 28 Fore-acre, an head- 
land. X887 Kent Gloss., Fore-acre, a headland : the land 
at the ends of the field where the furrows cross, 

Foreaxt v. [f. Foee- pref. + Act v.] trans. 
and intr. To act beforehand (see senses of Act 7)1). 

1757 Dyer Fleece i. 261 Sagacious care foreacts. 1840 
R. 1. Wilberforce 5 Empires 33 The great deeds of the 
Son of God foreacted in dumb show in the ordinances of 
God’s worship. 

Hence Fore-acted///, a . ; Fore-acting vbl.sb. 

A x6x8 Sylvester Job 'Triumph. Proem 865 To finde some 
hole in my fore-acted Life. 1652 Carvl Eap. fob xi.-xiY. 
507^ These dispensation.^ being {prseludia glories) the fore- 
actings of a glorified e.state. ^ i68a 2nd Plea for Nonconf. 
26 Their fore-acted Conspiracies. 

Fore-adapt, -advise, etc. : see Foke- p7'ef. 
t Po:re-agai*3i, -agai‘iist, Obs. Also 
5 foragayne, 6 foraganis, forayenst. [f. Fore 
prep, or adv, -r Agaih, Against, Cf. Foeegain(st, 
Foknenst.] Directly opposite, facing. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vi, clxxx. 178 For agayne the olde 
towne of Notyngham. 1306 Will of Wyttytbury (Somerset 
Ho.>, Forayenst the place where my fader lieth. 1577^-87 
Holinshed Chron. 1 , 178/1 That part that Heth fore against 
France, was assigned to Edmund. 1396 Dalrymple tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 87 Nath ir to thay best partes in 
Albion in the^ Easte foraganes Irland. 1631 Heylin St. 
George it. viii. 312 They, .set, by two and two : every 
one with his fellow, which is foreagainst him in his stall. 
Fore-age : see Foee- pref. 4. 
d Fo:re“alle*ged, ppL a. Ohs. [f. Foee- 
pref, + Alleged.] Previously alleged or quoted. 

1587 Golding De Mornay iv. 47 The forealledged Oracles. 
1610 Healey St. Aug. CitieofGodi. xxvi,(i62o> 30 It must 
needs be that which is fore-alledged. 1701 Norris Ideal 
I'FiorZeJ? IX. iii. (1704) 154 The fore-pledged instance. 

Fore-alley, -allot : see Foke- pref. 2 a, 5. 
Pore and aft, adv., a., and sb. JNaut. 

A. adv. 

1. Of position : In or at both bow and stem ; 
hence, along the length of or all over the ship. 

1627 Capt. Smith SeamaPs Gram. xiii. 61 A health to 
you all fore and aft. 1743 Bulkeley & Cummins Voy. S. 
Seas 9 My Rigging is all gone, and broke fore and aft. 
1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 123 Her deck raised, and laid 
flush fore and aft. 1822 G. W. Manby Voy. Greenland 
(1823) 63 And the bulwark, fore and aft, was washed away. 
1835 Marryat Pirate vii, Awnings were spread fore and 
aft to protect the crew from the rays of the sun. 

2. (Jf motion or direction : Alternately towards 
the bow and stern, backwards and forwards. 

1726 Shelvocke P'oy. round World (1757) 406 So incom- 
moded by them, that we could hardly move, fore and aft, 
through the throng of them [Indians]. 1840 R. H. Dana 
Bef. Mast xxiii. 73 To walk fore and aft in the waist. 1865 
Livingstone Zambesi vi. 151 Every night they [rats] went 
fore and aft rousing with impartiarfeet every sleeper. 

3. From stem to stem, lengthwise. 

a 1618 [see Aft 2 cj. 1709 Land. Gaz, No. 4543/2 He . . 
raked her fore and aft with his Cannon. 1823 J. Badcock 
Dom. Anmsem. 208 The pontons should be.. sharpish fore 
and aft. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Fore and tfli . . 
also implies in a line with the keeL 

B. adj. (usu. with hyphens). Placed or directed 
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in the line of the vessel’s length. Of sails (see 
quot. 1867); hence, of a vessel rigged with such 
sails. Also Comb, fore-and-aft rigged ppl. adj. 

1830 ScoRESBY Acc^ Arctic Reg. II, 197 note, I have con- 
fined the term . .gaff sails to the fore and aft sails. 1834 M. 
Scott Crttise Midge I tZsq) 329 A large fore-and-aft rigged 
vessel. 1856 Farmers Mag. Nov. 426 The Dean Richmond 
is a fore-and-aft schooner of 38J tons register. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's IVord-bk.^ Fo7-e~and-aft sails, jibs, staysails, and 
gaffsails ; in lact, all sails which are not set to yards. 1878 
[see Aft 2 cj. 1879 Thomson & Tait N^at, Phil. I. i. § 323 
‘ BVre-and-aft’ rig is any rig in which, .the chief sails come 
into the plane of mast or masts and keel, by the action of 
the wind upon the sails when the ve-sselbs head is to wind. 

G. sb. ? A cap with peaks both before and 
behind. 

1888 Harper's Mag. Sept. 494 Women in jockey caps and 
fore-and-afts. 

PoTe and-a’ffcer. [f. prec. + -er i.] a. A 
More and aft ’ schooner, b. (see qnot. 1867.) 

1833 J. F. Cooper Pioneer xv. (1869) 66, I went a few 
trips in a fore-and after. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., 
Fore-and-after, a cocked hat worn with the peak in front 
instead of athwart. 

Fore-anent ; see Fornent. 

PoTe-anuou’Mce, v. [f. Fore- pref + An- 
nounce.] trans. To announce beforehand. 

1846 Trench Mirac. (1889) 453 [God] might have used 
Caiaphas to fore-announce other truths of his Kingdom. 
i860 PusEY Min. Proph. 5 After foreannouncing the 
miseries at the destruction of Samaria. 

Hence Fore-aunou'aoed ppl. a.\ Pore -an- 
nounGingr vbl. sb. Also Pore-announcement, 
a notification or declaration beforehand. 

1864 "PusEYLect. Daniel vi, 355 His foreannounced justice. 
Ibid. V. 236 The fore-announcing of our Lord’s coming. 
1864 — David 626 A foreannouncement of events. 

Fore-answer : see Fore- 2 a. 
Po-re-appornt, z'. arch. [f. Fore- p/ f: + 
Appoint.] trans. To appoint beforehand. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 11. 148 Whosoeuer . . hope 
to knowe more of Christ than god hath foreapointed them 
by his secret decree. ^ 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 485 
To dissolve the meeting of the Councill that day, albeit it 
was fore-appoynted for answering the subjects petitions. 
*736-31 Tindal Rapin' s Hist. Eng. (1743) II. xvn. 126 
Days and Places which you.. shall thereunto fore-appoint, 
1836 J. Gilbert Ckr. Alonem. iii, (1852) 62 So steadily had 
this purpose been entertained, and so clearly this event 
foreappointed that, [etc.]. 1886 J. Payne Deca7neron I. 33 
The place fore-appointed of them. 

Hence Pore-appoi nted ppl. a. ; Pore-appoi nt- 
iug vbl. sb. and ppl. a. Also Pore-appoi'utmeut, 
previous appointment, preordination. 

*577 tr. Bullmger's Decades (1592) 643 The ende of pre- 
destination or foreappointment is Christ. 1580 Sidney 
Arcadia (1622) 413 Her fore-appointed end. 1589 Greene 
TuUie's Lojie Wks. (Grosart* VII. 189 The aspectes of the 
fore-appointing star.s. 1654 Trapp Co7n7n. Job xvi. ii The 
foreappointed afRiction, 1656 — Coimn. Gal. iv. 9 [God's] 
gracious fore -knowing and fore-appointing of us to eternal 
life. 1677 Hale ConteTnpl. ii. Lord’s Prayer 103 By the 
determinate Counsel and Fore appointment of God. 1833 
Keble vii. (1848; 166 The fore-appointed safeguard 

of the integrity of our Lord's holy sacraments. 

Forearm (foaTiarm), sb. [f. P'ore- pref-k km. 
sb.'l The part of the arm between the elbow and 
the wrist; sometimes the whole arm below the 
elbow. Also, the corresponding part in the fore- 
legs of quadrupeds, or in the wings of birds. 

1741 Monro .<4 ;»2(3 e/, Bones (ed. 3) zsx The fore-arm consists 
of two long Bones, the Ulna and Radius. 1758 J. S. Le 
Drafts Observ. Surg. (1771) 156 The Swelling upon the . . 
Fore-Arm increased. 1835-6 Todd CycL Anai. I. 294/2 
Birds in general possess two flexors . . of the fore-arra. 1^3 
Bethune Sc. Fireside St or, 128 In such a manner as to 
leave the whole of the fore-arm bare. 1856 Kane A ret. 
Expi. L xxix. 388 She tore down by single efforts of her 
forearms the barrels of frozen beef. 1880 Haughton Phys. 
Geog. vi. 283 The bones of the forearm and leg. 

Forearm (foaraum), v. [f. Fore- p 7 'ef -i- 
Aem V.] trans. To arm beforehand; lit. and fg. 

15^ Greene Disc. Coosftage ii. i Forewarned, forearmed. 
i68z Dryden Medal 68 Who helps a pow’rfui Friend, fore- 
arms a Foe. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 429 
Knowing that forewarned is forearmed. 1863 Goulburn 
Fers. Relig. m.. \Y. (1873) 190 We are forearmed against 
si^rises. 

Fore-axle: see Fore- pref 3. 
t Fo:re-ba*clcwardly, adv. Ohs. rare-'^. [£ 
Fore adv. + Backward + -ly ^.j Beginning at the 
wrong end, preposterously. 

1581 Sidney Apol. Poeirie (Arb.) 62 Exercise indeede 
wee doe, but that, very fore-backwardly ; for where we 
should exercise to know, wee exercise as hauing knowne. 

Fore-balance, -bald; see Fore- pef. 2 a. 

t Fo're-ball. dial. Obs. (See quot.) 

1603 Carew Cornwall 74 a, The Hurlers are bound to the 
obseruation of many lawes, as . . that he must deale no 
Fore-ball, viz. he may not throw it to any of his mates 
standing neerer the goale, then himselfe. 

Fore-bay (fosub^O- P- FoRE-/r^ + BAY.fA3] 

a. Naut. b. Hydraulics, (see quots.) 

1867 Smyth Sailor^ s Word-bk., Fore-bay . . the galley or 
sick-bay. 1874 Knight Dzr A Meek., Forebay, sl reservoir 
or conductor between a mill-race and a waterwheel. The 
discharging end of a head or mill-race. 

Fore-beak, -beam, -being^: see Fore- pref. 
tFo're-bell. Obs. [f. Fore- pref. + Bell.] 
The first of a peal of bells. 


1484 Cknrchw. A cc. Wigiofty nr. Boston (Nichols 1797) 79 
For shotyng of an irren bolte to the forbell whele. 1539 
Churckw. Acc. St. Giles Reading 27 Iron werk for the fore 
bell. 1546 Ludlow Churchw, Ace. tCamden) 26 Pe.synge of 
the for belle rope. 1801 Strutt Sports <5- Past. in. v. § 18. 
171 These [morris-dancers’] bells were of unequal sizes and 
differently denominated, as the fore bell, the second bell, 
the treble, the tenor or great bell. 

Fore-bemoan, -bespeak, -bias ; see P'ore-. 
t Fo*re-bit. Obs. [f. Fore adv. + bit. Bitten.] 
s= Devil’s-bit I. 

*597 Gerarde Herbal 11. ccxxxvii. 587 It is commonly 
called Morsus Diaboli or Diuels bit, of the root (as it 
seemeth) that is bitten off. .in French Mors dft Diable . . in 
English Diuels bit, and Fore-hit. 1611 Cotgr., Mors du 
diable, the hearbe Forebit, or Diuels bit, 

Forebi'tten, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Fore- pref. + 
Bitten.] Bittea m front ; only in Forebitten more 
= Forebit. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal App., Forebitten More is Diuels bit. 

Fore-bless,-blirLd, -board, etc. : see P'obe- pref 
Forebode (fo-ab^u-d), v. [f. Fore- pref. + 
Bode v.] 

1 . trans. To announce beforehand, predict, prog- 
nosticate. 

1664 Butlkr Hud. n. iii. 172 Do not our great Reformers 
use This Sidrophel to fore-boad News. 1709 Steele Tatler 
No. 30 p 5 To Morrow will be a Day of Battle, and some- 
thing forebodes in my Breast that 1 shall fall in it. *8i6 
J. Wilson City of Plague iir. i. Then many heard, .a voice 
foreboding woe. 1879 Dixon Windsor xxvL 265 Old men 
foreboded evil days to come. 

b. Of things: To betoken, portend. 

1656 Cowley Pindaric Odes, Isa. xxxiv. v, Though no new 
Ills can be foreboded there. 1718 Freethinker No. 62 p 7 
Palpitations of the Heart . . foreboded the Infidelity of a 
F riend. *780 Cowper Progr. Et^. 604 Long flights forebode 
a fall. 18^ E. Edwards Raleigh 1 . xiii. 254 The Earl’s 
administration of Irish affairs foreboded at its outset the 
issue. 

2 . To feel a secret premonition of, have a pre- 
sentiment of (tisually evil) ; to anticipate, to appre- 
hend beforehand. Const, simple obj. or subord. cl. 

1603 Knolles AfziA Tfirkski&^w 235 You see the dangers 
and injuries I indure in this my joumy, and my minde for- 
bodeth greater to ensue. 1677 Horneck Gt. Law CoTtsid. 
V. (1704)271 An evil conscience, which foreboded an all- 
revenging arm. 1735 Pope Odyss. ix. 248 My soul fore- 
boded 1 should find the bower Of some fell monster. 1793 
Ld. SHEPFiEpo in Ld. Auckland's Corr. (1862) III. 118, I 
foreboded mischief the moment I heard of its division. 1848 
Dickens Dofizbey 341 Stragglers . . foreboding that their 
misery there would be but as a drop of water in the sea. 
1895 M. Corelli Sorrows Satan 321 Neither to regret the 
past nor for bode the future. 

b. intr. or ahsol. To conjecture, forecast. 

171* Addison Sped. No. 7 P 4 One of these Antiquated 
Sibyls, that forebodes and prophesies from one end of the 
Year to the other. 1782 Cowper Gilpin i66 And if I well 
forebode, My hat and wig will soon be here. ^ 1850 Haw- 
thorne Scarlet L. x. (1892) 161 There can be, if I forebode 
aright, no power short of the Divine mercy, to disclose [etc.]. 

Hence rorebo-dedjfS^/. a. Also f Forebode sb., 
Forebo-dement, a foreboding. 

U!i679 T. Goodwin Wks. II. iv. 72 There is upon many 
forebodes, .one great Fate to come upon the Churches of 
Christ. *755 Johnson, Presagement, forebodement, pre- 
sension. 1853 M. Arnold Poems, WorLPs Triumphs, 
Thy foreboded homage, i860 Adler PaurieTs Prov. 
Poetry xi. 234 He was wont to tremble at every fore- 
bodement. 

tForebO'dCIl, Ohs. rare, \ftym pref 

+ hoden pa. pple. oi bede Bid S7 .] Presented be- 
forehand. 

i 6 o 3 Carew Cornwall 25 b, It was taken at first for a 
forboden token. 

Foreboder (fo^ib^’a'dau). [f. Forebode 77. + 
-er ^.] One who or that which forebodes ; fa prog- 
nosticator. 

1687 R. L’Estrange Dfw. 43 These Fore-boders, 

are.. the mo.st Pernicious of Wizzards. 178a pVRmSong, 
O why the deuce should I repine. And be an ill foreboder. 
1805 WoRDSW. Waggoner iiu 130 This explanation-.. Cured 
the foreboder like a charm. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. 
IV. xxxiv. 568 Merchants, .who feared a war as the fore- 
boder of their own bankruptcy. 

Forebodinj^ (fo^ib^u-dig), vbl. sb. [f. Fore- 
bode -f-INO fj 

1 . The action of the vb. Forebode ; hence, a pre- 
diction, presage. (Now only of evil.) 

i;^7 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 401 As so as it was by a 
forbledynge \v.rr. for bedynge, forbodyng] he hadde bat 
name Seneca. 1618 Bolton Floras iv. xii, 320 Marcus 
Crassus . . tooke the word as a faire foreboding. 1838 Third- 
wall Greece IV. xxxiv. 357 By which the forelxidings of 
Socrates were realised. x8(So Tyndall Glac. i. ii. 12 Heed- 
less of the forebodings of many prophets of evil weather, 
b. A portent, omen. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 351 |>is Remigius 
semede nyj a wonder forbeddynge [v.rr. forbodyng, vor- 
bodyngl. 1693 R. L’Estrange Fables clx:^iii. moral 149 
The Fancy of Omens, Forebodings, Old Wives Tales and 
Visions. 1871 Palgrave Lyr. Poems 28 Great Ossa . . lay 
Like the foreboding of a coming woe, 

2 . A presentimait of something to happen, esp. 
of approaching or overhanging evil. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) t86 , 1 say no more for 
griefe, and foreboding of euill fortune. 1799 Sheridan 
Pizarro ii. xii, I.. cannot fi.y from the foreboding which 
oppresses me. *883 S. C, H all Retrospect II, 149 She had 
a foreboding of early death. 


Forebodmg (fowb^u-dii)), ppl. a. [f. as prec. 
•+ -I NO ^.] That forebodes, in senses of the vb. 

1679 Everard Popish Plot 7 By a fore-boding guilt they 
knew perfectly . .1 had grounds enough wherewith to accuse 
them. 1795 Burke I'h. Scarcity Wks. 1842 II. 257, I can 
never quote France without a forebodmg sigh. 18^ Pusey 
Min. Proph. 486 That he by a foreboding name should be 
•called Haggai, i e. ‘ festive 

Hence Foreho'dingly adv . ; Foreho-ding-aiess. 
1801 Coleridge Z-tf/.in Mr.s. .Sandford T, Poole Cf Frmids 
(iS88j II. 48 My gloom and forebc.dmgnes.s respaettng 
pecuniary affairs. 1823 Monthly Mag. VII I. 284 He 
gave me a squeeze of the hand, which was forebodingly 
forcible. 1857 _W. Collins Dead Secret ni. ii. (1861) 79 
Pier head shaking forebodingly from time to time. 

Fore-body (fb9*jbp:di). [f. Fore- 
1 1 . The front part of a dress. Obs. 
x6zx Cotgr. .s.v. Robert, A Doublet whose forebodie is 
fine stuffe, and the backe pans course. 1691 Islington Wells 
10 The Lady by her Manteaus Forebody, Sure takes a Pride 
to Dress like no Body. 

2 . Naut. (See quots.) 

1830 Hedderwick Aivhii. 113 Fore-body, every 

part of the hull before . , the dead-fiat frame. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Wof'd-bk., Fore-body, an imaginary figure of that 
part of the ship afore the midships or dead-fiat, as seen from 
ahead. 1883 Fortn. Rev. i Sept, 324 Thus making the 
afterbody longer and finer than the forebody. 

tFo'rebow^. exc. dial. Also 6 fore- 
bough, 7 -boothe. [f. Fore- pref + Bough sb. 
(sense 1), Bow a. In /4 The shoulders of a 
quadruped, as seen from the front ; the breast, b. 
The beak or prow of a ship. 

1569 Stocker tr. Diod. Sic. m. viii. 115 It is difficile and 
harde to lays abord about the beake or forebough of a 
Gallie. idio Markham Masierp. i. Hi. no Bathe all his 
breast and foreboothes with the oyle of Peter. 16x4-— 
Cheap Husb. (1623) 86 His dew-lap extending from his 
neather lip downe to his fore-boothes. X714 Land. Gas. 
No. 5253/4 Strayed . . a Black Mare . . a small White Spot 
between her Forebows. 1828 Craveft Dial., Forbenvs, the 
breast of an animal. 

i* Fo 'rebow Chs. [f. Fore- pref. -f Bow 
sb. •] The arched frame in the front of a saddle. (Cf, 
Fr. ar^oftl) 

1725 Bradley Fafft. Diet. s.v. Saddle, Toes or Points 
of the Saddle’s Fore-bow press too much the Horse’s Side. 
183s Booth Analyt. Did. 296 The Saddle has a round knob 
on the fore- part or Fore-bow, called the Pommel. 

Fore-bowels, -bowline, etc. : see Fore- pref 
Fo'rebreast. [OE. forbriost (rendering L. 
prsecordia), f. For- Fore- pref. + briost. Breast.] 

1 , Sc. The fore part of anything. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace vii. 1189 At theforbreist thai prewit 
hardely. 1825-80 Jamieson, as the fore-breast 

o’ the laft, the front-seat of the gallery in a church. 1871 
W. Alexander Jolmny Gibb i, {1873) 13 And then, mount- 
ing the ‘ forebreist ’ [of a cart] himself, started again. 
ait fib. 1513 Douglas JEneis xi. xv. 19 The forbreist lappis. 

2 . Mining. (See quot.) = Fokeield. 

1747 Hooson Miners Did., Forehrest, ForjReM or Fore* 
head. Those are all the same but the most .^tient Name 
amongst the Old Miners is Forfield ; and it is alwa3zs that 
Quantity of Wholes which he takes in his compass before 
him, as he cuts his way be it more or less, 1880 C. C. 
Adley in Rep. Pioneer Mining Co. 2 Oct. 1 The rock in the 
forebreast of the level has become very hard. 

Forebroads (fo^ubipdz). Sc. [f. FoEE-/r^. ; 
cf. Icel. broddr * milk of cows immediately after 
calving * ( Vigf.).] = Beestings. 

1811 W. Aiton Agric. Surv. 443 (Jam.) The young 

calves are fed on the milk, first drawn, locally termed fore- 
broads. 1842 J. Aiton Clerical Economics iv. 173 The milk 
first drawn from the cow, locally termed the forebroads, 

t Forebudding’. ? — Forebody 2. 

1811 Ckron. in Ann. Keg.<^6k She [a fishing. smack] drifted 
down on a boat a-head of hear and took the point of her boom 
into her forebuddings. 

Forebarden, corrupt var. of Faburden. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 476 The foreburthen of 
their canticle was this. 

t Forebtiy*er. Ohs. [f. pref. + Buyer.] 
One wtio buys at first hand to sell again, a whole- 
sale buyer. 

1558 Merch. Adv, Newcastle (Surtees) 88 Woll and 
skynnes, bought of any glovers or forebyers- Ibid. 

48 An acte concernyng the byeng of wooll. .of for-byers. . 
Men that byesit of other men that growes it, callyde forbyers. 
1597 Skene De Ferb. Sign. s. v. Regrateris, That they 
are fore-byars of quheate, beare, aites [etc.]. 
Fore-biisli, -buttock: see Feom- pref 5. 
FoTe-cabin. [f. Fore- pref. -f Cabin.] A 
cabin in the forepart of the vessel; spec, one for 
second-class passengers in which the accommoda- 
tion is inferior to that in the saloon. 

1816 Genii. Mag. LXXXVI. r, 102 The fore-cabin made 
close, and a hatchway so as to keep out the water. 1833 
Marryat F, Simple {jiZtp 6r The cashier, with his chest of 
money, .was shown into the fore-cabin. 1877 W. Thomson 
Voy. Challenger I. i. xi The fore-cabin, a handsome room 
30 ft. long by 12 wide. 

Foreca'H, V. [f. Yo'Si.%- pref. + Call ».] trans. 
To call or ordain beforehand. (In first quoL perh. 
for y<?7rzz//=F0RSPEAZ, to bewitch.) 

c 1650 Suppl. to Vicary's Anat. 113 If a man be fore- 
called, doe this nine dayes, and hee shall be whole. 1667 
Waterhouse Fire Land. 61 He predisposes and forecalls 
severalties to their Randezvous. x88o L. A. ToLLEMACHEin 
^rni, Educ. Oct. 225 Cats were his Cardinals made. .Bach 
forecalled by the name of an unborn Cynic apostle. 
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Po*re-carriage, [f. Fom-fref. + Cabrtage.] 
i'a. Carriage forward or out Ironi home; opp. to 
Mek-carrzag-s. 1). The front part of the framework 
of a carriage, es^. the front axle and fore-wheels. 

IS49 Privy Council Acts fiSgo) II. 349 Shod wheles for 
fore cariages. 1677 Yarranton Eng. Improv. 1 18 All 
things would be fitted for fore and back carriage. 1892 
Melbourne Age 31 Dec. 10,, 2 Waggonette for Sale, English 
forecarriage. 

Forecast (f6’»Mkast), sb. [f. next vb.] 

1. a. The action, habit, or faculty of forecasting; 
foresight of consequences and provi.sion against 
them, forethought, prudence. Now rare, 
a 1541 WvATT Poet. IVks. uS6i) 183 The wisdom and fore- 
cast, Which woe to realms, when that the King doth lack ! 
1644 Qv ARLKs Earnabas ^ B, 24^ Give me a wise fore- 
cast, that the subtlety of the devil may not entrap me. 
1754 Richardson Grandison 1781'!, vii, 109 He ha.s inven- 
tion, forecast, and contrivance. 1831 Carlyle Sort. Res. 
(1S5S) 177 The doctrine, which Swift, with tiie keen fore- 
cast of genius, dimly anticipated. 1838 Prescott Ferd. 

Is. ( 18461 III. xvL 168 Evils which no forecast could 
avert, 

b. A forecasting or anticipation ; a conjectural 
estimate or account, based on present indications, 
of the course of events or state of things in the 
future, esp. with regard to the weather. 

vt 1673 Caryl in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cvi, 7 What 
were these fearful forecasts .. but the overflowings of un- 
belief. 1822 Lamb Elia. Ser. ji. Confess, Drunkard, A fore- 
cast of the wearisome day that lies before me. 1862 Times 
12 Apr., Too little critical attention has been given to the ‘ wet 
or dry ’ part of our forecasts. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets i. 
10 Is not the shield of Achilles .. a forecast of the future? 
f 2. a. Design, purpose, aim. b. A plan, scheme, 
or device made beforehand, Obs, 

a. IS 49 CovERDALK, etc. Erosm. Par. fas. iv, i~6 
To set theyr forcastes vpon muckryng vp of riches. 
c Invinc. Pride IVom. in Roxb. Bail. i8go) VII. 21 
It is her forecast to contrive to rise about the hour of 
Noon. 

b. 1535 CovERDALE Wisd. ix. 14 Oure forecastes are but 
vncertayne. 1:674 N. Fairfax Bulk <§• Sel7A 162 That fore- 
cast or decree by the power of which the world was. 1754 
Richardson Grandison (ed. 7) VIII, 172 What an admirable 
forecast in my dearest life! A repast so elegant [etc.]. 

f3, A projection. Ohs, 

1580 Hollyband Treas, Fr, Tong, Projects de maisons, 
when houses haue a little forecast or wall before the gate. 

Forecast (fo«a;ka‘st), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. 
forecast, forecasted, [f. Fore- pref. + Cast v.] 

1. trans. To contrive or scheme beforehand ; to 
arrange or plan before execution; to foreordain, 
predestine. 

1388 [see Forecasting vbl. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Cax- 
ton 14831 III. Hi. 52 Forsothly his deth was fore ca.st but if 
he the better sawe to hym self. 13^7. Golding De Mornay 
xiii. (1617' 203 At the first sight the thing which was forecast 
by good orden seemeth to happen by adventure. 1678 tr. 
Gayds Art 0/ War i, 6 [He] to whom a Soveraign hath in- 
trusted the command of an Army, should well foreca.st his 
measures, before he go into the Field. 1751 G. 'W'e,s,T Educ. 
i.xlviii, He. .warily forecasting to evade The giant’s furious 
arm, about him wheel’d. 1835 Taifs Mag II. 257 The 
advantageous part her ambition had forecasted. 1871 
Rossetti Ape /[s On some day forecast in Heaven. 

absol. 1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 3 Since Nature, .need- 
fully forecasted, let V.S see to what end and purpose, were 
these Processes ordeined. 1593 Christ s T. 79 b, 

They fore-cast for backe doores, to come in and out by vn- 
discouerd. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk Selv. 151 Fore-casting 
also for the young ones a coming. 

b. To consider or think of beforehand. 

*S 34 Whitinton Tnllyes Offices iii. (1540) 145 Who so euer 
wyll not forecast this, no fraude fro hym wyll be absent. 
1577 Hammer Anc. Eccl. Hist, (1619) 213 He forecast also 
what God he were best to call upon for aide. 1671 Milton 
Samson 254 Fore-casting in what place To set upon them. 

2. To estimate, conjecture, or imagine beforehand 
(the course of events or future condition of things). 
Sometimes with clause as ohj. 

1494 Fabyan Ckron. vil 561 The whiche forecastyng y® 
great shedyng of Cristen mannys bloode. .made such afiec- 
tuouse labour, y<^ [etc.]. 1548 Hall Chron.., Ed'^. IF an. 8) 
21 1 Quene Margaret . . ever forcastyng and doubtyng, the 
chaunce that might happen. ai6oz W. Perkins Cases 
Consc. (1619) 220 Ionah,.fore-casted dangers in his calling. 
1731 Swift Strepkon ^ Chioe Misc, 1735 V. 42 A prudent 
Builder should forecast How long the Stuff is like to last. 
1762 Falconer Skipwr. 11. 613 No .skill .. could forecast 
The . . approach of this destructive blast. 1845-6 Trench 
Huls. Led. Ser, i. vii, 113 How little, .could friend or foe . . 
have forecast that out of it . . should unfold itself a poetry 
..g eater.. than any which the old world had seen. x868 
G. Duff Pol. Surv. 134 , 1 am. .quite unable to forecast the 
future with regard to this matter. 

absol. a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Auret. (1546)?, 
A shypmayster. .forcasteth, and is in gret thought and feare 
of tempestes^ and stormes to come. 1627 Milton Vac. 
Exerc. 13 If it happen as I did forecast. 1633 G. Herbert 
Temple, Discharge xi. Either grief will not come : or if it 
must, Do not forecast, a 1853 Robertson Semt. Ser. in. 
(1872) ii. 24 The merchant, who forecasts, saves, denies him- 
self systematically through years to amass a fortune. 

3. (? from the j^.) To take a forecast of (the sky, 
weather) ; to exhibit a forecast of ; to foreshadow. 

1883 Mrs. Rollins New Eng. Bygones 94 They forecasted 
the sky, and planned the toils of the morrow. 1889 J. M. 
Robertson Ess. towards Crit. Meih. 33 His . . explication 
of aesthetic impressions forecasts Diderot. 

Hence Foreca sted ppl. a 
' 1882 Nature XXVI. 552 A single communication of fore- 
casted weather. 


Forecastor (fo^ika-stsj). [f. Forecast v. -f 
-EB'.j One who forecasts. 

1639 J. Clarke Pareemiologia 252 A good forecaster is 
better than a bad worker. 1862 Times 12 Apr., I’he fore- 
casters of probable weather. 1870 Standard 13 Dec., The 
end of which the boldest forecaster of political events dare 
not venture to determine. 

f Porecastfiil, a. Obs. [f. Forecast sb. + 
-FUb.] Full of forecast, foresight, or forethought. 

31576 Newton Lemnie's Complex. (16^3) 183 Neither by 
use, forecastfull, sharpe witted, nor crafty. 1594 Carew 
Huarte's Exam. IViis (i6i6) 204 1 1 is necessarie tliat he hold 
a difference of imagination, fore-castfull, warie. 

Forecastiiig“ ,loojka*stig), vbl. sb. [f. Fore- 
cast 2/. -b-iEG i.j The action of the vb. Forecast. 

13S8 Wyclif xxxiv. 27 Whiche jeden awei fro hym hi 
casty ng afore [z'.r. fore castynge : Vu Ig. de mdnstria\ a 1529 
Skelton Sp. Parrot 457 So myche forcastyng. 1548 Hall 
Ckron., Edw.lV an. 11)224 His besydi vises, and pollitique 
forcastynges. 1829 Carlyle Misc. 18571 II 86 The fore- 
casting of the most indubitable Seer. 1842 Manning Serm. 
(1848) I. xxiv, 350 All feelings, all cares, all forecastings. 

Forecasting vfo®jka*stig), ppl. a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ING ^.] That forecasts, in senses of the vb. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. IV an. n 13 By his prudent 
and forecastyng councell, 1622 Bacon Hen. VII, 3 Being. . 
not very apprehensiue or foreca-sting of future Euents. 1688 
Boyle Final Causes Nal. Things iv. 166 A forecasting, as 
well as a designing, agent. 1807 Scott Ldt. 15 May, Your 
Ladyship will . . commend my early and fore-casting prudence 
in this matter. 1856 Lever Martms o/Crd M. 296 Dreamy, 
projective and forecasting existence. 

Hence roreca-stingfly adv. 

1548 Thomas Ital. Gratn. {1567 , Pro7iidame7iie, wisely or 
forecastyngly. 1677 Mif.ge E7tg.-Fr. Did., Forecastingly, 
avec pre7>oiance. i860 All Year Roioid No. 39. 299 
Enmitie.s had to be forecastingly provided against. 

Fo’recastle. Also written fo’c’sle, after 
sailors' pronunc. (f 5 '«*ks’l). [f. FoBP 3 --f Castle.] 

1 . Naut. A short raised deck at the fore end ot a 
vessel. In early use raised like a castle to command 
the enemy’s decks. Obs. txo.. arch, or Hist. 

c 1400 Desir. Troy 5657 The forcastels full^ of fuerse men 
of armys. a 1533 Do. Berners Htton xxiii. 440 The fore 
eastell of whyght crystal. 1624 Capt. Smith I'irginia ni. 
vi. 62 Targets . . about the forepart of our Boat like a fore- 
castle. 1748 Amon’s Voy. i. iii. 29 The forecastle was 
manned with its customary watch. 1805 in Nicolas Disp, 
Nelson (1846) VIL 203 note, Her people still firing from her 
tops, forecastle and lower-deck. 1863 Longf. Wayside hm. 
Saga ofplafxvx.. vi, On the forecastle Ulf the Red watched 
the lashing of the Ships. 

2 . The fore part of a ship (see quots. 1704, 1867), 
To ride forecastle in, i.e. with bows under. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxxi. 116 Theyr chyeff maryner 
. . was halfe a .slepe vpon the forcastell, a 1529 Skelton Col. 
Cloute 1253 The foreca.stell of my shyp Sliall glyde, and 
smothely slyp Out of the waves wod Of the stormy flod. 
at66x Holyday ftivenal 232 Sometimes the one end, as 
the fore-castle, sometimes the other, as the sterne. 1704 
J. Harris Teckn., Fore-castle of a Ship is that part 
where the Fore-Mast stands, and ’tis divided from the rest 
of the Floor by a Bulk-head ; that part of tlie Fore-castle 
which is aloft, and not in the Hold, is called the Prow. 
1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. o Our Ship rid Forecastle in. 1794 
Nelson 26 Oct. in Nicolas Disp. 11845) 1 . 499 We are riding 
forecastle in. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Forecastle.. 
is now applied in men-of-war to that part of the upper deck 
forward of the after- shroud. 

3 . In merchant vessels, the forward part of the 
vessel, under the deck, where the sailors live. 

1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast ix, 10 No man can . . know 
what sailors are, unless he has lived in the forecastle with 
them.^ 1888 W, G. Russell Death Ship I. xviii. 251 A ship 
of which there were a thou.sand stories afloat in every fore- 
castle throughout the world. 

4 . attrib. and Comb. Chiefly attributive (of or 
pertaining to the forecastle), as forecastle-deck, 
-hatch, -joke, -netting, -rail, -song, -yarn', also 
foreoastle-mam, a sailor stationed on the fore- 
castle. 

1726 ShelvocKE Voy, round World 229 The ♦fore- 
castle conversation. 1851 H. Melville Whale 1. 3 The,, 
pure air of the ^forecasstle deck. 1869 G. Gibbon R. Gray 
vi, He laid down near the ^foreca.stle hatch. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Worddfk,, * Forecastle-jokes, practical tricks played 
upon greenhorns. 1804 Naval Chron, XII. 246 Except the 
♦Forecastlemen, 1823 J. F. Gooper Pioneer xx. He handles 
an axe much the same as a forecastleman his marlin-spike. 
1867 Smyth SaUor's Word-bk,, *Fore€asile-nettmgs. Ibid., 
* Forecastle-rail, the rail extended on stanchions across the 
after-part of the forecastle-deck in some ships. 1856 Kane 
Arct. Expl. W. xxiv, 243 Their old *forecastle songs, 1873 
[T, E. Brown] (iillej, Betsy L^e ; a *fo’cVle yarn, 

Fore-oatehing, -cliains, -chamber ; see 
Fore- 2 c, 3 a, d. 

t Fo ’re-chase. Obs. [f. Fom.- pref. + Chase 

1 . A chase, hunt, or rush forwards. 

c i6n Ghapman Iliad xvn. 637 Not a man sustain’d The 
forechace, nor the after-fight. 

2 . The bow chase-guns of a ship. 

1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World (1757) 202 Plying us 
with his forechase. 1745 P. Thomas yml. A Ttsods Voy, 281 
We. .began the Engagement with our Fore-chace. 

t Forechoo’se, •o- Ohs. [1 Fore- pref. + 
Choose S7 .] trans. To choose beforehand, pre-elect. 

a 1400 Prymer (1891) 27 God ches hyre and forches hire. 
And he maketh hire dwelle in his tabernacle. ^1400 
Maundev. (1839) Xii. 132 Sche was forchosen from the 
begynnynge of the World. 1553 Short Catech. 38 a, We 
are forechosen. .to euerlasting lyfe. 


Hence Foreeho'sen ppl. a . ; ForechooLsing vbl. 
jA, the action of the vb. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron, III. 1054/1 Not vnderstanding 
God. .and how through all dangers he saueth his forechosen. 
1580 Sidney Arcadia (16221 109 Without framing out of her 
owne will the fore-chosing of any thing. 

Fo^re-ci'ted, ppl- a. [f. Fore- pref. + Citeb.] 
Previously cited. 

1576 PTeming Pa7Lopl. Epist, 194 The forecited young 
men. 1674 Allen Dang. Efithus. 49 The Prophe.sie fore- 

c.ted. 1736 Pope Dune. i. note, I'he forecited criric. 1875 
E. White Life in Christ ii. xv. (187B) 174 The tore-cited 
passages- 

Fore-elaw: see Fom.-pref^ 3 c. 
ForeclosaMe (fosiklJu-zab’l), a. [f. Fore- 
close 1 -able.] That may be foreclosed. 

1890 Harper's Mag. June 154/2 A highly foreclosable 
mortgage in stock. ^ 1892 Nation Y.) i Dec. 407/2 We 
continue to regard railroad bonds as foreclosable. 
Foreclose (fo'^.^kl^^i•^), 21. Forms: 3-6 forclose, 
6 Sc. f^oirclois, 6- foreclose, [i.forclos-, stem of 
forclore, i. for-. Yob.- prf.^ -b clone to Close. 
Some of the senses may have originated from or 
have been influenced by the identification of the 
prefix with For- 1 (cf. OE. forclysan to close, stop 
up), or with For- Fore- {ct preclude').'] 

1, trans. To bar, exclude, shut out completely, 
[1292 Britton vi, ii, § 8 Les plus proschein.s heirs, qi par 
les feffours en sount forclo.s.] 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) 
I. xxi. 11859) 21 Thenne am 1 nonglit forclosyd oute of this 
court forig. forclos dotiqites ne S7iis ie pas], c 1489 Caxton 
Sonnes of Ay 771071 xii. 289 He forclosed me fro all my kyn.s- 
men. 1563 Mirr. Mag., Ld, Hastings xvii, Greeni.sh 
waues and heauie lowring skies All comfort else forclosed 
our exiled eies. 1581 J. Bell Haddods A 7iszv. Osor. 314 b, 
n'hey] ought not deteigne, and forecloseother men from the 
knowledge of Holy Scripture. 1732 Neal Hist. Pzirit L 
229 The Puritans being thus foreclosed and shut out of the 
Church. 1850 Blackie AEschyhis II. 125 My flight to 
foreclose from the chase of my foes ! 1883 L. 0 . Pike 
Yearbks. ii & 12 Edzu. Ill, Pref. 24 The certificate of the 
bishop. . would be a sufficient answer to foreclo.se her should 
she bring a writ of dower. 

f b. To bar or stop up (one’s) passage. Ohs. 
c 1290 S. E7ig. Leg. I. 303/143 l?e .se for-closede hire sone, 
t 2 . To close last, close or stop up, block up (an 
opening, way, etc.) Ohs. 

1547 Hall Chron., Heti. VU, 43 a, All by waies beyng 
stopped and forclosed. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst, n, 
106 The entrie vnto it is forclosed and^ impossible to be 
come to. 1600 Holland Livy vni. xxiv. 11609) 298 The 
continuall raines..had foreclo.sed and stopped the passages. 
1655 Calthrof Reports 11670) 158 If any common way or 
common cour.se of water be foreclosed or letted. 1751 J. 
Brown Skaftesb. Charac. 178 Every avenue is foreclosed, 
by which virtue .should enter. 

3 . To preclude, hinder, or prohibit (a person) 
frotn (an action) or to do something ; to hinder the 
action, working, or activity of. 

1536 Ad 28 He7i, Vin, c. 7 §6 Ghildren borne.. vnder 
the same manage, .shall be. vtterly forclosed, excluded and 
barred to claime..as laufull heyre. 1602 Carew Cornwall 
19 b, The Imbargo with Spaine . . foreclosed this trade. 
Ibid. 112 b, Foreclosing all others, saue themselves, from 
dredging of Oysters. 1648 Prynne Plea for Lords This 
Protestation did not foreclose the Lords .. to give Judge- 
ment against Commoners, 1681 Luttrell Brief. Bel. 
(1857! I." 145^ He had obtained his liberty on bail, .but, .the 
court had since . . found there was an impeachment against 
him . . and therefore their hands being foreclosed, they dis- 
charged his bail. 1705 SrAtiBQVE.Parapkr. 1 . 187 [Hej had 
thereby . . foreclosed himself from remitting the Guilt and 
Punishment. 1720 Waterland An w. Whitby's Reply § 14 
■ You resolve, .to make a show of saying something, though 
you find yourself already foreclosed. 1732 Berkeley 
Soc. Prop. Wks. 111 . 245 A mind not hardened by 
impenitency, nor foreclosed by pride. 1796 Coleridge Ode 
Departing Year i, Ere yet the enter’d cloud foreclosed my 
sight. 

b. To debar from the enjoyment 
1865 Nichols Britton II. 31 We will that the lord.*? he 
foreclosed of .such homage. 1876 Lowell Poet. Wks.iiZqg) 
470 Are we. .Foreclosed of Beauty by our modern date ? 
e. To preclude or prevent (an action or event). 
1546 in St. Papers Hen. F/// (1852) XL v. 121 Gonsydre 
..wheder forclosing of victailling shalbe expedyent. 1813 
Scott Rokeby vr. 17 Nor hope discovery to foreclose By 
giving me to feed the crows. 

4 . Law of Mortgage. To bar or exclude (the per- 
son entitled to redeem) upon non-payment of money 
due ; to deprive of the equity of redemption. Const. 
from ; also with double ohj. 

1728 Vernon Rep. II. 235 The first Mortgagee brought a 
Bill against the second, to compel him to redeem or to be 
foreclosed, and foreclo.sed him accordingly. 1734 Act Geo. 
//, y. 20 § I Mortgagees frequently, .commence Suits in his 
Majesty’s Courts of Equity, to foreclose their Mortgagors 
from redeeming their Estates. 1844 Williams Real Prop. 
(1877) 428 He may be foreclosed his equity of redemption. 

b. To bar (a right of redemption) ; to take away 
the power of redeeming (a mortgage\ 

1704 Lottd. Gaz. No. 4057/4 The Equity of Redemption is 
foreclosed on certain Mortgages. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. 
(1849) 390 Tom Walker never returned to foreclose the 
mortgage. 

5 . To close beforehand ; to answer or settle by 
anticipation. 

1:722 De Foe Moll Flanders 80 He had foreclosed 
all manner of objection. 1849 Tail's Mag. XVL 399/2 
Warburton has confessed that Charles was a despot, and 
has thereby foreclosed his case. 1865 Grote Plato I. vi. 
254 Points already settled and foreclosed. 
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6 . To establish an exclusive claim to. 

1599 Daniel Mnsophilns^ cxxxi, That immense and bound- 
less ocean Of Nature's riches, never yet found out, Nor 
foreclosed with the wit of any man. 1817 Coleridge Btog» 
Lit,!, xi. 228 Instead of bemg foreclosed and immovable, 
it [church property] is_ in fact the only species of lauded 
property that is essentially moving and circulative. 1838 
Emerson Addr.^ Cambridge i^Mass,) Wks. (Bohn) IL 195 
And finding not names and places.. but even virtue and 
truth foreclosed and monopolized. 

Hence jPoreclo'sed ppl a. ; Foreclo’sing vbL sb, 
1594 Cakew Tasso (1881) 23 Passages forclosde wide ope 
to make. 2598 Sir T. Norreys in Lismore Papers Ser. n. 
(1887)1-15 The Tenants to haue the forclosinge of there 
owen Tythes. 1883 Gd. IVords 240 A foreclosed mortgage. 
j8gS Lfaiby Ne^afs 6 June 5/4 There are 149 of such fore- 
closed estates to come under the hammer. 

Foreclosure (fo<aklJu*ghij). [f. Foreclose 37. 
+ -URE.] The action of foreclosing (a mortgage) 
or depriving (a mortgagor) of the power of redeem- 
ing a mortgaged estate ; a proceeding to bar the 
right of redeeming mortgaged property. 

1738 Vernon AT/. II. 235 'I'he Defendant pleaded the 
former suit and decree of foreclosure. 1818 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) IL 103 I'he decree of foreclosure was obtained by 
. .fraud. 187s Le Fanu Pi’diling to Die xxxiv. 202 Fore- 
closures, bills of exchange hovering threateningly in the air. 

transf. 1865 Daily Tel. 6 Nov. 5/4 The Arab, .has been 
driven by foreclosure from the plain.s into the monntain.s. 

attrib. i86a Macm. Mag. July 185 The advertiseiueuts. . 
are chiefly of patent medicines, .and foreclosure sales. 
Foreco’me, it. rare. [OE. for-y foreamiany 
f. Foe-^, Fore- + cimian Come v. Chiefly used 
in imitation of L. prvevenire^ f a. intr. To come 
before the usual time ; to come early {obs~^'). b. 
trans. To come before, anticipate ^rare). f c. To 
gain the advantage of, overcome {pbsP\. 

4:900 tr. Baedds Hist. iv. xxvi. [xxvj. (1891) 350 pmtte Va 
seo forecumende Drlhtnes onsyne (orig. prseoccupando Dei 
y&taVw] in andetnisse. c 1000 /T. xvi[i]. i4[i3] Spel- 

man), Aris, Drihten, forcum hi. a 1300 A'. E. Psalter ibid., 
Ris up, Layerd, for-come him swa. Ibid, cxviii. fcxix.j 147, 
I for-come in ripenes, and made crie. 4:1300 Cursor M. 
10068 (Cott.) Quar-thoru be warlaw, wirid wight, For- 
cummen es and has tint his might, i860 Pusey Min. 
Proph. 513 We are forecome by the grace of God. 

Hence Poreco-ming ///, a . ; Poreco'ming-ness. 

1839 Bailey (18481 29/2 The. .forecomingness of 

things, i860 Pusey Min. Proph. 502 God's forecomuig love. 

Fore-commend, etc. : see Fore- pref. 
t Fore-conceit. Obs. [f. Fore-/?-^] a con- 
ception previously formed ; a preconception. 

1581 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 26 That Idea or fore- 
conceite of the work, a 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vii. 1 1617) 
472 A fore-conceit thus qualified. 1640 Bp. Revnoldes 
Passions xl. 522 The Fore-conceipt of eternall blisse. 

t Fo.-re concerted, ///. a. [f. Bore- pref:\ 
Conceived beforehand. (But the orig. has pour- 
pens ee.^ 

1591 Sylvester Du Barias i. i, 213 Some fantastick fore- 
conceited Plot. 

t Fo^reconcei've, v. Obs. [f. Fohe- pref. ] 
trans. To conceive belbrehand, to preconceive. 

itSSS Grimalde tr. Cicero's Offices (1556) 31b, The other 
proceedes of a greate witt, to fore conceiue in minde thinges 
to comme. 1597 Bacon Coalers Good <5* Evill (Arb.' 149 By 
expecting, or foreconceyuing, that [etc.]. i6a8 Bp. Hai.l tr. 
Rotomagensis Wks. 815 Which He .. hath forecon- 

ceiued in His certaine and -vnchangeable decree. 1659 Tor- 
RiANO, Premeditdrey to forethink, to fore-conceive in mind. 
Hence FoTeconeei ved ppl. a. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst, m, 175 The foundation 
hereof is a fore conceiued perswasion of the truthe of God. 
1600 Fairfax Tasso ym. Ixxiii, But fore-conceiued griefes 
..The ire still nourished. i66a Glanvill Orient, xi. 
(1682) 88 Their own fore-conceived notions. 

Fore-eonelude, -course, etc. : see YGm-pref. 
Fore-court (f5®'iko0jt). [f. Fore- + 

Court The court or enclosed space in front 
of a building, the first or outer court. 

*535 CovERDALE Ezek. X. 5 The sounde of the Cherubins 
wynges was herde in to the forecourte. 1668 Evei.yn Diary 
14 Aug., A slip of ground, .to enlarge my fore-court. 1814 
Scott Wav. xv, Waverley repaired to the fore-court as it 
was called. 1865 Eliza Meteyard Life Wedgwood!, 252 
The ivy-clad cottage, with its forecourt or garden standing 
to the front, the kilns and .sheds behind. 1884 C. Marvin 
Cenir. Asia 28 Through the crowded forecourt and bazaar, 
/%•. 1867 J. H. Stirling in Portn. Retu Oct. 377 These 
to him (with Ontology, but only as fore-court) constituted 
Metaphysic. 

Fore-covert, -crop, etc. : see Fore- pref. 3,5. 
t Fore-currour, Obs. rare-^, [f. Fore- 
pref -f curroury Courier.] = A vant- courier. 

1548 Udall, etc., Erctsinus Par, Mark i. 9 John, .played 
the forecurrour. 

Fore-dated, -day : see pref. 2 b, 4 a. 
Fore-dawn : see Fore adv. and prep. 8, 
t FoTC-deck, Obs. [f. Fore- ffi'ef + Deck 
T he deck at the fore-part of a ship ; the fore-part 
of the deck. 

1365 Golding Ovids Met. m. (1593) 76 The god.. out of 
the foredecke cast His eie upon the sea. 1653 Cogan tr. 
Pinto's Trav. xx. 73 The remainder, .retired in disorder 
towards the foredeck. 1747 Carte Hist. Eng. I. 306 At 
the stern and on the foredeclc. 

*637 GiLLTf.spiE Eng. Pop. Cerem. Ep. B iij, Because 
the foredecke and hindecke of all our Opposites probations, 
doe resolve and rest finally into the Auctority of a Law. 

Fore-declare, -decree, -define : see Fore-. 


t Fo:r©dee*m, v, Obs, [f. Fore- + Deem.] 

1. irans. To form a judgement of beforehand ; to 
forecast, presage. Also intr, with cf. 

1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 288 b, To foredeme the wurste. 
1357 N- 'L. (Genev.I Acts xvi. 16 marg, note. Which [maid] 
could gesse and foredeeme of things past, present and to 
come, a 1639 Spottiswooo Hist. Ck, Scot. v. (1677) 272 
Many did foredeem that he should not escape some mis- 
fortune, _ 1660 Ptea Minist. Sequestration 6 Too truly 
foredeeming their own turbulent subsequent actions if they 
regain their power. 

is. To deem or account in advance. 

1612 Webster White Detdl i. i, Laugh at your misery, as 
foredeeming you An idle meteor. 

Hence Foredee*med ppl, a. ; Foredeeming 
vbl. sb. 

1587 T. Hughes Misfori. Arthur iv. ul (1828) 67 You 
frame a cause of long foredeemed doome. 1387 Golding De 
Momay Pref. 10 Foredeemings and fore-setled opinions. 
x6io Holland Camden's Brie. 1. 8 The deceitful! conjec- 
tures and foredeemings of one Merline. 

t FOTeden. Obs. Also 3 fareden. [repr. OE. 
^fh'ihden, f. fd, Fob+ rttiden condition: see-RED. 
I'he modern form would have been /oered.\ 

Foeship, enmity. 

c 1203 Lay. 4067 Cloten heo ©-.scuneden & his fseredene 
for-howede. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) App. G. 59 And Cloten 
hi for leten & his fore ene for howede. a 1500 Cursor M. 
895 (Cott.) Fra [>is dai fareden iGd'ti. foredin] sal be, For- 
soth, bituix womman and ]>e. 

Fore-denounced, -desk, etc. : see Fore- pref. 
Forede'stine, v. [f F ore-/;-^. Destine t/.] 
trans. To destine beforehand, piedestine. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 417 (Cott.) He fordestend tuin creature 
to serue him in F^-t hali ture.^ Ibid. 25270 ^Cott. 1 Ail 
Fou has fordestind ar, to Fe kingrike of heuen blis. 1880 
W. VI Ks&on Pydnee's Quest [jtZ(^d)xos Our king foredestined 
from his mothers womb. 

Forede-stiny. [f. Fore- pref -k Destiny.] 
f a. A declaration of what is destined to happen, 
prediction {obs.). b. == Destiny 4 . 

1548 Hooper Declar. lo Commandm. iv. Fj, These blind 
conjectures and foredestenis. 1871 Morley Voltaire 
2 Invincible forces of grace, election and foredestiny. 

Foredoom (fo 9 *j|di?m), sb. [f. Fore- pref. -t- 
Doom jA] A doom or judgement pronounced 
beforehand ; destiny. 

1363 Sackville Induct, Mirr. Mag. ^ Ixiii, loves vn- 
mooved sentence and foredoome On rriam^ kyng. i6aS 
K, Long tr. Barclay's Argenis ii. xvii. 125 Kings Councels, 
and the gods fore-doorae .She knows. 1839 P'esliis 

(1854) 346 An opening scene in Heaven, wnerein The fore- 
doom of all things. . Is shewn. 

Foredoom (foojjd^'m), v. [f. Fore- pref, + 
Doom 

1. tracts. To doom beforehand : a. to condemn 
beforehand (to a destiny, or to do something) ; 
b. to foreordain, predestine (a thing). 

a. 1608 Shaks. Leary. \h. 291 tQo. 2) Your eldest daugh- 
ters haue fore-doom'd [Qo. i foredoome; Pol. foredone] 
themselues. 1647 May Hist. Pari. 1. ii. 23 Men ..fore- 
doomed by an Oracle to a bad fortune. 1715-20 Pope Iliad 
XVI, 545 Sons of gods, foredoom'd to death, Before proud 
Ilion. 1808 J. Barlow Colmnb. iv. 20 O hapless prelate t. . 
Foredoom'd with crimes a fruitless war to wage. 1855 H. 
Reed Lect Eng. Hist, viii. 270 The ruthless judges, who 
had foredoomed her. 1878 Bosw, Siwu h Carthage 150 
His efforts were, for the present foredoomed to failure. 

b. 1674 IS. YKweKxBttlkiS'Selv. 162 Foredooming that 
which is to he, and is not, till so foredoom'd. 1712-4 Pope 
Rape Lock iw. 5 Here Britain's statesmen oft the fall fore- 
doom Of foreign tyrants. 1814 Southey Roderick xi, A 
field . . For bloody theatre of famous deeds Foredoom'd. 
1844 Mrs. Browning Drama of EocileYoeaxvs, 1850 1 . 62 Had 
God foredoomed despair. He had not spoken hope. 

2. To determine beforehand as a doom ; to fore- 
cast, foreshadow, presage. 

411592 Greene Geofge a Greene Wks. (Rtldg.) 261/2 A 
wizer wizard never met you yet, Nor one that better could 
foredoom your fall, 1818 Keats Endyin. i. 252 Broad 
leaved fig trees even now foredoom Their ripen'd fruitage. 
Hence Foredoo med ppl, a. Also Foredoo mer. 
1591 Troub. Raigtie K. John 11. (1611) 75 Disturbed 
thoughts, foredoomers of mine ill. 1700 Dryden Pal. 
Arcite iii. 636 As Fate foredoom’d, and all things tend .. 
to their appointed End. 1868 E. Edwards Raleigh 1. xxv. 
603 'I'o face, .the perils of a foredoomed enterprise. 

Fo*re-door. [f. Fore- pr^f. -h Door.] A door 
in the front of a building, a front-door. Now ran?. 

1381 Lambarde Eiren. n. vii. (1588)295 His brother, .shut 
the foredoore against them that pursued. 1674 tr. Scheffier's 
Lapland 84 Two doors, one, a foredoor, and the other, a 
backward. 1696 Edwards Exist. 4 Provid. of God 11. 20 
With the mouth (that so visible and useful fore-door of this 
our humane habitation) we take in food. 1761 Brit, Mag. 
II. 558 The rogues, .fastened the fore-door before they left 
the house. 1811 W. Aiton Agric. Surv. Ayrsh. ii5(Jam.) 
The principal door — was named the fore-door. 

t Fo*redrove. Obs. [f. FoRE-/r^. -f* Drove.] 
An animal or animals driven before the corpse at 
a funeral, a corse-present or mortuary. 

1504 Will off. Osburue in Trans. Essex Archaeol. Soc. 
Ser. II. 1 . 167, Tbequeth ij shepe of a yere age for my fore 
Drove. 1^6 Will of W. Perte ibid, 168 A shepe price ijs. 
which I will shall be dreven before me In the day of my 
buryall for a foredrove. 

Fore-eatage: see Fore- pref. 5 b. 

Fore-edge (fboTjedg). [f. Fore- pref + Edge.] 
The front or outer edge ; esp. of a leaf in a book, 
or of the book itself. 


1663 Hooke Microgr. 174 The fore-edge, .is arm'd with a 
multitude of little bristles, 2880 Print. Trades ffjtl. No. 32. 

I To cut heads, tails, and fore-edges at one time. 2886 
Willis & Clark Caiubridge III, 420 The book is placed 
on the shelf with , the fore-edge turned outwards. 2892 
Zaehnsdorf Binding of Bks. 14 Catch each succeeding 
leaf up by the forefinger on the top corner as near the for- 
edge as possible. 

Fore-elders (fo®*! jeldoiz) ,//. Chiefly northern. 
For forms see Elder, [f. Fore- - r Elder s. 
d. O'if.foreldrar in same sense {Jd^.fonxldrey i^m. 
fo 7 dildrar-^^s:tTitf)l\ Ancestors, progenitors. 

43! 1300 Cursor 'M, 18362 t Cott.) ]?ou has F^® drund and 
don iforfare, Als Fou til ur for-eildres suare. 4:2425 Wyn- 
TOUN Cron., ix. xvii. 6 As ]::are For-elderis ware slane to 
Dede. 1525 Q. Marg. in M, A. E. Wood Leif. R. <$• 
Jllustr. Ladies L 372 They may . . live under him as 
his subjects, as their foreelders has done in time past, 1627 
Sanderson Serm. 1 . 265 Our Romish catholicks often twit 
us with our fore-elders. What, say they, were they not all 
down-right papists? 1710 Bp. Nicolson in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. I. Ill, 359 Principles on which their fore-elders built 
the gude wark of reformation. 1843 Par. tjr Colon, Q. Rezn 
IL 349 The former must have been visited by the fore-elders 
of mankind earlier than Egypt. 1876 Mr. Gray f his 
Neighbours 1 . 26 John Dannay lived upon his own lands as 
his fore-elders had done from time immemorial. 

Fore-end (fo^Tiend). [f. Fohe- + End.] 

1. Of place: The fore part, front. Now chiefly AW//. 

CX425 Pound. Si. Bartholomew' s (E. E. T. S.' 39 Seynt 

Barthilmewe . . with his holy hatide drewe forth the shippe 
by the for ende. c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn vii 29 He 
dyde cut of the hed, & henged hit atte forende of his sadel. 
a 1626 New Ail. yiV&. 1778 I. 352 In the fore-end of 

it which was towards him, grew a.. branch of palm. 1833 
Marry at P. Simple xiv, Mr. Chucks then sat down upon 
the fore-end of the booms. 1878 W. C. Russell Wreck of 
Grosvenor xxi, 1 crawled to the fore-end of the poop. 

b. The fore part of the stock of a gun, which 
supports the barrel. Also attrib. 

1881 Greener Gun 250 The finisher . . has to file up and 
shape the stock and fore-end. Ibid. 256 All that is required 
being a sufficient grip to keep the fore-end to jhe barrels. 
Ibid. 487 Grasp the gun. .close to the fore-end tip. 

2. Of time : The beginning, early part. Now 
dial . ; chiefly = sp> in^. 

1611 Shaks- Cymb, in. iiL 73 Where I haue . . payed More 
pious debts to Heauen, then in all The fore-end of my time. 
1768 Wales in Phil. Trans. LX. 123 In the fore end of 
December, I went to one of the hunters tents. 1816 Scott 
A7itiq. xxvii, * 1 will be back about the fore end o' har'st.' 
2853 Robinson Whitby Gloss., ‘The lore end of the year', 
spring. 1890 VI. A. Wallace Only a Sister xiv, ‘ Ybw’ve 
read about her i’ the papers maybe last fore-end ? ' 
Fore-engage, -estate, etc. : see Vom- pref. 
t Pore-entry, -entr esse. Chiefly Ar. Obs, 

[f. pref. i- Entry, Entresse.] A front en- 
trance, vestibule. 

1535 Coverdale fer. xxxvii. 21 In the fore entrie off the 
preson. axsS7 Dinm, Ocenrrents (1833) 44 With tuelf 
cannonis on the foirentres. « 1572 Knox Hist. Ref Wks. 
1846 1 . 121 The Englismen .. hasarded a schoote at the for- 
entree of the Castell. 2673 Wed derburn Voc. ii (Jam.) 
Propylaeuniy a fore-entresse. 

Forefather (fSaufa^^i). For forms see Fa- 
ther, [f. Fore- pref + Father, ON. had 
fabir. Cf. Form-, Forn-, Forth-father.] An 
ancestor, a progenitor. Chiefly pi. Forefather^ 
day (U.S.) : the anniversary of the day on which, 
the first settlers landed at Plymouth, Mass. 

43! 1300 Cursor M. 5464^ (Cott.) Jacob . . went out of 
■UTeched werld, And til his forfaders fard. 1377 Langl. P. 
PL B. V. 501 Reddest with thi fresche bb’de owre forfadres 
in derknesse. c 1450 Chester PI. xii. 163 Our forfather ouer- 
comen was to doe evill, 1526 Pilgr. Peff.fVl de W. 
1532) 14 b, Theyr forefathers were baptysed in the reed 
see. 43! 2682 Sjr T. Browne 7>43!C//: 11684) 17 Our Forefathers 
before the Floud. 1750 Gray Elegy 16 The rude Fore- 
fathers of the Hamlet. 2822 J. Q. Adams in C. Davies 
Mefr. Syst. in. (1871) 120 Measures which they and their 
fore-fathers, time out of mind had employed. 1S48 Lowell 
Lert. (1894) L 147 It is Fore-fathers' Day, you remember.^ 

transf and fig. 2393 Shaks. Rich. II, ii- ii. 35 Conceit is 
still derlu'd From some fore-father greefe. 1834 Ht. Mar- 
TINEAU Morah. 6 It is a great thin^ to pos.sess improved 
breeds of animals in the place of their forefathers. 

FIence Po'refa:tlierly/z., of or pertaining to one’s 
forefathers, ancestral. 

1853 in Clarke DzV/. 2873 Cmtentp. Rev. XXL 213 Ab- 
struse Englisc,forefatherly and foremotherly as we are assured 
it is. 1880 G. Meredith Trag. Com. vi, The clever assort- 
ment of our forefatherly heaps of bones. 

Forefault, -er, -ure: see Forfault. 
Forefeel (fo 9 .ifrl), v. [f. Fore- 4 - Feel v.] 
trans. To feel beforehand, have a presentiment of. 

2380 Sidney A rcadia n. xviii. i8i b, Erona. . forefeeling the 
harmes which after fell to her. c i6ii Chapman Iliad xiv. 
13 With unwieldy waves the great .sea forefeels winds That 
both ways murmur. 43! 2632 T . Taylor God’s fudgem. i. i. 
lii. (1642* 410 Sinners . . fore-feeling the approach of hell. 
1810 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXIX. 320 To forefeel 
Her coming joy, redouliles my delight. 1851 Maurice 
Patriarchs <$■ Lawg. vi. (1867) 122 'I'hose objects were in 
very deed foreshown and forefelt in his childish aspirations. 

Plence Po-refeel sb.; PorefeeTing (whence 
PorefeeTingly adv,), Porefe'lt ppl. adjs. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 380 Fore-felt Desire, begin to 
sauour part Of comming gladnesse. 2607 HQpsv.iA, Ser gents 
(1658) 782 A divine prudence and forefeeling knowledge 
originally inbred by Nature. 2803^ Southey Madoc i. xi, 
His spirit . . beheld with no forefeeling joy The rising sons 
of song. 1808 — • Lett. (1856) IL 117 Well might W, fore- 


fceHngly call 'pur rulers ‘A venal band’* 1839 Bailey 
J*eshiS xxu, Like a fore-feel of madness about the brain. ' 

. Porsfeelillg^ [f. pree. -f 

-ilfG L] The action: of the vb. FoSefsiel '; a feel- 
ing beforehand, presentiment. 

1551 Robinson tr. Mores' Utop^Jhsh^ 147 Some priuie 
and secret fore-feiiing of the punishement now -at hande. 
k 6 os Q.KUViVM. Rem.^ EpiUipks 28 The inuention of them 
proceeded from, the presage or forfeeling of immortality. 
1715 tr. Ctess Datmoy's Wks. 425 An ominous fore-Feeling 
of their approaching Misfortune. 1803 Southey Lett. (1856) 
I, 241 His father has . . the same forefeeling that . . he will 
not live to be a man. ,x878 Dowden Stud. Lit, 147 Within 
Mm lay a forefeeling of the great destiny. 

■ Fore-fellow : see Fore- pref. 5. 

■ t roTefeiice, sb, Obs, [f. Foee- pref. + Fence 
jA] A first; or front defence ; a bulwark. 

,1609 Hox-land Amm. Marcdl. XIV. ii. 4 Within their 
thicke gmwne Fastnesses and Fore-fences, .they maintained 
and enriched themselves. x6io — Camdeids Brit. I. 755 
The Hand Walney as a fore fence or countremure lying 
along by it, X677 Plot Oxfordsh. 320 A praetentura, or 
fore-fence of the Romans, raised against the Britans. 

Hence PoTefence z/. imns,, to serve as an outer 
defence or bulwark to. 

x6xo lA.QLLk’mxi Camden* s Brit. i. 627 The mountatnes of 
Talgar and Ewias doe a.s it were forefense it. 

Forefend : see Foefend. 

ForeEeld (fo»*jffld). Mining. Also 7-8 for- 
field. [f. FokE- pref. -f Field rA] (See quots.) 

r68i Houghton Miner CE. D. S.\ Forjfteld. the 

furthest place that a man has wrought in his ground, or 
the end of a meer above-ground. 1735 Phil. Trans. XLIX. 
401 There was a miner working at the forfield, or east end 
of the vein. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss. ^ ForefeM, the 
face of the working.s. The forejleld-end is the end of the 
workings farthest advanced. 

t Po*refiglit. Obs, [f. Fore- pref. -i- Fight 
j'A] a. The foremost defence or bulwark (see 
Fight, sb. 5 bk b. The front rank (of an armyk 
cx6%i Chapman iltoui xn. 274 The Greeks, .repair’d the fore- 
fights of their wall With hides of oxen. Ibid. xv. 277 These 
■were they, that bravely furnish’d then The fierce forefight. 

Fore-frgllter. rare-\ [tYom-pref-^ 
Fighter.] One who fights in the front rank. 

1883 Leaf Iliad iv. 79 Then the forefighters and glorious 
Hector yielded. 

Fore-figure, -fin: see FoRB-/^<?f. 2a, fic. 
Forefinger (fo^ufiggar). [f. Yom- pref + 
Fingbh.] The finger next the thumb: also called 
the frst or index finger. 

01430 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 626 Forefyngure, index. 
1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 43 note.^ when they were 
conquer’d they held up their fore finger in sign of yeelding. 
i6i3 Peacham Drawing n. v, Polymnia shall bee drawne as 
it were acting her speech with her forefinger, 1713 Berke- 
ley Guardian No. 39 P 3 Her fore-finger.s stuck in'her ears, 
1847 Tennyson ii. 356 Jewels five-words-long That 

on the stretch’d forefinger of all Time Sparkle for ever. 

Fore-fit, -fiank, -flipper, etc. : see prefix 
[Foreflow «/. , * to dow before Dryden^ in 
Webster (1832) and later Diets., is a mistake for 
foreskw: see Forslow 2. qiiot 1682 ] 

Fore-foot (foo-ifut), sb. [f. Fore- pref + Foot.] 

The stress is variable, the prefix being often felt as an adj. 

1 . One of the front feet of a quadruped. 

1481 Caxton Reymard i Arb.) 78 He had loste bis eeris and 
the skynne wyth the clawes of his forefeet. 1523 Ln, Ber- 
ners Froiss. II. 312 a, The grayhounde . . wolde . . leape 
with his fore fete vpon the Kynges shulders. 1604 Breton 
Foss. Sheph. Past. iii. 26 To see. . the little black-haird 
Cony .. With her fore-feete wash her face. 1697 Land. 
Gaz. No. 3330/'4 Throws his fore Foot out like a Turky 
Horse. 1770 G. White Selborne xxviiL 79 From the fore- 
feet to the belly behind the shoulder, it [the moo.se-deerl 
measured three feet and eight inche.s. 1834 M‘‘Murtrie 
Cuviers Anim. Kmgd. 60 The long claws of their fore-feet 
enable them to dig with great effect. 1869 D unkin Midn. 
Sky 16 The Great Bear’s right fox*e-foot. 
t b. jocularly. The hand. 

1399 Shaks. Hen. F, 11. i. 71 Giue me thy fist, thy fore- 
foote to me giue. 

2 . Natil, " The foremost piece of the keel, or a 
limber which terminates the keel at the forward 
extremity, and forms a rest for the stem’s lower 
end ’ (Adm. Smyth). 

[1644 MANWAYRrNG.S'^A:-7«rt'«.f Diet s V., There is no such 
place of a ship which is termed her fore-foote ; but. .when 
two .ships .saile, so that one doth lie with her stem so much 
a-weather the other, that keeping their counses, that ship 
which doth so he, will goe-out a head with the other, 
then we say, that she doth lie with the fore-foote of the 
other, as she stands or comes with her fore-foote .. so that 
this word fore-foote, implies no more, but one ships lying 
or sayling a-crossft an other ships way.] 1770 C^iroit. in Aufi 
dlcg. 153/1 She hung upon this rock by the fore-foot, her 
.stern being amazingly depre.ssed. 1840 R. H. Dana 
Mast xvia. 51 Wesawa . . whale, slowly crossing our fore-foot. 

t Forefoot, v. Obs. rare~^. [f. Fore- pref. 
-I- Foot trans. ? To repair (a boot) with new 
upper leather, to vamp. 

1465 Manners ^ Househ. Exp. 302 To pay for fTorfotense 
of his botuys. Ibid., For forfotynge INorf. MS. fotyngel 
of a payre of botes. ^ s 

Fore-footman. Obs. [Fore-j?^^^ + Foot- 
.Man.] a footman who ran before his master. 

(A rendering of vauirarius Fewterer, misread as van- 
irarms and supposed to be connected with F. avant.) 

x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 331 He should be, the 
Rings tore-foot-man, until he had worne out a,paire of shooes. 
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Fbrefi?ont(fb«*jfr 27 nt): [f. 'Fam-pref. + Front.] 

■ 1 , The principal face or foremost part of anything 
{esp. of a building). Now rare. (In' early use 
opposed to t /r<77z/.) 

£•1470 HenEy tVallace ix. 831 He gert thaim tak Syllys 
off ayk, and a stark barres mak, At a foyr frount, fast m 
the forest syd, 1348 VLki.h Chron. (1809) 639 The fofe- 
frohte.sof euery gallery Were hanged with. .Sarcenet. iSS^^ 
Robinson tr. More's Utop. ii. Gvb, The forefrontes or 
frontiers of the ij corners {of the Ilande], what "wythe fordys 
& .shelues, & what with rockes be very. .daungerOus. 1659 
Evelyn 7(7 A. Boyle z Sept., To the entry fore front of 
this a court, and at the other back front a plot walled 
in of a competent .square. 2664 Power Micros. Observ. 
in Sir T. Blount Nat. Hist. (1693) 314 These Eyes are 
plac’d ail in the forefront of their [Spiders’] Head, 1671 
Charente Let Customs 53 The. .forefronts of the Hou-ses 
are very little handsomer than those of our Country Villages. 
1698 Vanbrugh Pmt Wife ui. iii, I love to sit in the fore- 
front of a box ; ' for, if one sits behind, there's two Acts gone 
before one’s found out. 1726 Leoni Albertis Archit 
39/2 From the., Fore-front of the Work I draw a Line quite 
thro’ to the Back-front.^ G. ' Macdonald Ann. Q. 

Neighb. x\. (18781 19 This little gallery was.. larger than 
was just necessary for the organ. . and a few of the parish- 
ioners had chosen to sit in its fore-front. 1876 Whitby 
Gloss., Foore-Jront, the face of the building. 

b. The ‘front ’ of an army, the front rank. 

1513 Douglas Mneis xi. ix. 14 The Troiane bamage.. 
With ordinance, of Tuscan, that did spreid In foifront al the 
large feyldis on breid. 1631 Quarles Samson Div. Poems 
{1717J 302 They, brought him bound To the forefront of the 
Philistxan Band. 1737 Whiston Joseplms' Hist. i. iv. § 7 
He was 'in the fore -front, in the utmo-st danger. 1^4 
Kingsley <5- Teut. v. ^1875) 130 He thrust himself into 
the fore-front of the battle. 

fiS' (Now the most frequent use.) 

1389 Nashe in Greene's Menapkon (Arb.) 10 In the fore- 
front of whom [i. e, men of import], I cannot hut place that 
aged Father Erasmus, 1607 Day Trav. Eng. Bro. G iv b, 
True constancie’s my fore-front and my back. 2846 Trench 
Mirac. Introd. (1862) 49 The position which it has won in 
the very forefront of the world. ’2874 Green Short Hist. 
iv. § 3. 176 The great statutes which stand in the forefront 
of our laws. 

2 . The beginning, commencement (of a book, 
document, or literary work). Obs. or arch. 

2577-87 Holinshed Chron. II, 40/1 lohannes Duns Scotus 
an irishman borne, as in the forefront of this treatise 1 haue 
declared. 1612 T, Taylor Comm. Titus iii. 8 The author 
of it is set in the forefront or face of it. 2870 Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav, Ps. 1 . 1 In royal ^ decrees the names and dig- 
nities of mbiiarchs are placed in the forefront. 

3 . The front of the body as opposed to the ‘back’, 

1880 Browning Dram. Idylls Ser 11. MuMykeh 34 Her 

forefront whitens indeed Like a yellowish wave’s cream- 
cre.st .. Her ' fetlock is foam-splashed too. 1894 Crockett 
Raiders 74, I was to do nothing except lie thus prone on 
my forefront. 

Hence Fio-refroixt v. trans. ^ to build a (new) fore- 
front to. 

1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy IV. xxxi, He would new fore- 
front his house, and add a new wing to make it even. 

f Foregad : affec’.ed pronunc. of Fore God: see 
Fore prep, i b. 

t Foregarai, Foregar2is(t. Chiefly Sc. 
Obs. [f. ora£/z;. + Gain, Gainst. Cf. 

Fore-again(st ] Directly opposite to ; also, in the 
opposite scale to. 

2375 Barbour Bmcce xvi. 553 Ay forgane the schippis. 
2535 Stewart Cron. Scot (1856' 1 . 133 Ane me.ssinger wes 
cuming him forgane. <22347 Surrey Hlneid 11. 889 My 
spouse clasping my feet Foregainst his father young lulus 
set. Aberdeen Council Reg. (18441 254 In the Gallow- 

gett of the said burght..forgains the gray freiris place. 
1588 A. King tr. Canisius' Cateck. H vj, Foregainst y® 
quhilk is placed 'p golden nombre of yat ^ere. 1639 
Rutheri'ord Lett, cclxxxix. (1836) II. 188 if ye go to 
Weigh Jesus his .sweetness . .and lay foregainst him your 
ounces or drachms of suffering for him. 1709 Philp Let. 
24 Sept, in Dunbar Social Life (18651 50 Two ships ryding 
at ankor forgainst this place. 1725 Ramsay Gentl. Sheph. 
111. ii, On Skelfs foregainst the Door. 

Fore-gallant, -gallery ; see FoRE-/r^ 3, 5. 
Fo*re-game. [Fohe- prefi\ A preliminary 
game ; lit. and fig. Cf. After-game, 

2594 Kvd Cornelia iv. G ij b, The Gaules were but a fore- 
game fecht about For ciuill discord. <21635 Naunton 
Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 28 His play was chiefly at the fore- 
game. 1643 Trevor in Carte Collect (17351 260 Neither 
side can yet brag of the foregame. 2741 Compl. Fam. 
Piece n. i. 288 The Huntsman should therefore be., good 
at both Fore and After-Game. 

Foregamger (fo»-jgseq3i). \i.Y(sm.-pref. + 
Ganger; —Ger. vorgdnger, Du. voorgangeri] 

Fl. One who or that which goes before: a. a 
fore-runner, a harbinger ; b. a predecessor. Obs. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 4152, I hald kir gret mysdoers 
Als anticrist lyms and his forgangers. C2460 Towneley 
Myst. (Surtees) 265, I go before bodword to here, And as 
forgangere am I send, 

2 . Naut. a. ‘ A short piece of rope immediately 
connecting the line with the shank of the harpoon, 
when spanned for killing’ (Adm. Smyth). Cf. 
Foregoer, -runner, b. (See quot 1867.) [So 
Urs. voorgangeri\ 

1794 Rigging ^ Seamanship I. 64 Yarn for foregangers is 
made of the best dressed long hemp. 2823 Scoresby Jml, 
Whafe Fishery 288 The ‘ fore-ganger or that part of the 
line immediately connected with the harpoon. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk., Fore-ganger oi the Chain Bower Cables, 
is a length of 13 fathoms of stouter chain, in consequence 
of greater wear and tear near the anchor. 


FOBBGOE'B, ■ 

Poregartll (fo^'Jcgai])). • dial. [a. ON. for^ 
garb-r, t for- ^ Fore- -r gar^-r Garth (= OE. 
geard Yard),] * Fore- yard i. 

2642 Best Farm. Bks, (Surtees),, 137 The helrae in the 
foregarth will doe .somethinge more then shelter three 
waines. . 2684 MS. Indenture tYorksh.), All that cottage, 
foregarth and little close. . 

Foregate (fo0‘jg? t). [f. Fore- + Gate.] 

1 . The f^ront gate or principal entrance. 

2503 in Lib. Cart S. Cruds (1840) Ivii, Item, for vij 
punschionis of plaister to the turatis of the foryet .. iiij 
lib. xviij s. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit.yi. 81 A castle 
also.. and a foregate at the entrance unto it. 1726 Leoni 
Alberti’s Archit. L loi/i Chambers near the vestibule or 
fore-gate. 1856 Froude Hist Eng. II. 430 There was. .to 
be but one entrance only, by the great foregate. 

transf. and fig. 2613 J. 'Dkvxes, Muse's Teares Eijb, 
Beare vp the Crosse ; and euer looke vpon’t As on the only 
Key of Heau’n’s fore-gate. 2692 G. Stradling Serm. 

Disc, They [the Jesuits] were .. turned out of the 
Foregates of those States. 

Frov. c 1645 Howell Lett 1 . v. xxi, When distrust enters 
in at the foregate, love goes out at the Postern. 2686 W. de 
Britaine Hum. Prud. vii. 31 When passion enters in at the 
fore-gate, Wisdom goes out at the postern. 

2 . Ak. ‘ The high or open street ’ (Jam.\ 

2560 in Burgh Rec. Aberdeen (1844) 327 Diuerse personis 
bes biggit and dalie biggis choppis vnder stairis vpoune 
the forgetti.s, 1567 Sc. Acts fas. FI (1814) 43 The sam^n 
to be saulde and toppit be honest personis in k® foir-gait in 
oppin and piihlict tavernis. a 2583 Chaim. A irm Balfour's 
Fracticks (1754) 588 Gif thair be ony swine cruivis biggit 
on the fore-gait, stoppand the samin. 

Foregather ; see Forgather. 

Fore-gear: see Fore- pref. 5. 
tForegeugL Obs.-^ [f. Fom.- pref. P^gengl 
OHG. gMtgil goer, f. root of Gang v.J A fore- 
goer, predecessor. 

c 2205 Lay. 25082 keos weoren mine selderen, mine aS-Sele 
uore-genglen. 

Foregiffc (fba'jgift). [f. Fore- pref. -j- Gift.] 
Low. ‘ A premium for a lease ’ (Wharton 1867). 

1744 in N. Riding Rec. VIII. 109 A fine or foregift was 
paid to the late, Lady Stapleton. 1845 Stephen Comm. 
Laws Eng, (1874) 1 1 . ,737 That no fine or foregift be taken 
for the lea.se. 1881 Law Rep. Chancery Div. XVI. 598 
There was reserved on every demise . . the best yearly rent 
without taking any fine, premium or foregift. 

Fore-gird: see Fore- pref. i. 
t Pore-gi‘ve, v. Obs, [f. Fon'R-pref + Give v. 
Cf. misgive^} intr. To have a foreboding, anti- 
cipate. 

2,600 Holland Livy xxv. xxxv, (1609) 375 As commonly 
mens minds use to fore-give and tell aforehand [L. prmsa- 
gientibus] when there is some mischiefe and ill toward them. 

Foreglance (fb»*iglans). ff. Fom>- pref. + 
Glance .yA] The action of glancing forward; 
also, a view or glance beforehand. 

1823 Coleridge Rem. (28361 II, 126 A misprint^. . arising 
from an anticipation by foreglance of the compositor’s eye. 
2860 Ellicott Life Our Lord ii. 49 With the rapid fore- 
glance of thought she must have seen in the clouded future, 
scorn, dereliction, .death, 28^ Hissey Tour in Phaeton 
231 How intensely interesting' it would be to have a fore- 
glance into a .science text-book of a century hence. 

Fore-glass, -gleam, -glimpse : see Fore-, 
Forego (fo®‘Jg(7«), sb. rare—^. [f. next.] Some- 
thing that goes or happens before. 

2880 Gordon Bk. Chron. Keith 63 The . . * Death-Watch ' 
. . was conjectured to be a forego of a Death or a Flitting. 
Forego (foa.ig/ 5 u*), z;. Pa, t. forewent; pa. 
pple, foregone. Forms : see Go. \OF.fore gdn., 
i. Fou^~ pref. -^gdn to Go.\ 

1 . trans. To go before or in advance of; to pre- 
cede: either in position or time. 

£•900 tr, BeedeCs Hist v. xxi. [xxiiL] (2892) 476 OSer 
[steorra] hiora foreeode ka sunnan on mor3en. 1525 T. 
More Chron. K. Edw. F, in Grafton II. 757 And the 
yere fore goyng his death he had obtayned the towns of 
Barwike. 2^8 Gest Fr. Masse 226 That part of the masse 
that foreoeth consecration. 3:577-87 Holinshed 
I. Pref.,Bummarie contents foregoing euerie chapter. 2587 
Golding De Mornay xxx. 492 A Christ .. whom being 
forgone by an Elias, it behoued to preach the Kingdome 
of God, <21629 Fotherby Atheom. n. iii. § 2 (1622) 224 
The cause doth alwayes his effect fore-goe. 1668 Cul- 
pepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. 11. vii. 109 The constriction 
of the Earlets does always forego the Diastole of the Ven- 
tricles. 2879 E. Arnold Lt. Asia 3 Over half the earth 
a lovely light Forewent the morn. 1884 J. Payne Tales 
fr. Arabic I, 15 His head forewent his feet and he fell to 
the ground. Ibid. 185 So Abdulmelik went away to his 
house, whither he found that the money had foregone him. 

2 . intr. To go before, precede in place or time. 
Also quasi- trans. with cognate obj. 

<7823 Fesp. Ps. Ixxxviii. 15 Mildheortnis & soSfestnis 
foregaS biforan onsiene Sinre. a 1300 E. E. Psalter xcvi[i]. 
3 Fire bi-fore him sal for-gane. c 1535 Harpsfield Divorce 
He 7 i. Fill, 45 The wife and the man with their mutual 
consent adhibited and fore-going enter into religion. 1563 
Mhr. Mag., Hastings i. 5 Cleaving my tombe the waye my 
fame forewent. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. July 227 And 
now they bene to heauen forewent. 1622 T, Scott Belg. 
Pismire 30 To purchase honour without some worthy 
action fore'-going .. is not truely to be Noble. 1865 Mrs. 
Nlnrcx%vGayworthys 1 . 116 A gait, sublimely unaffected by 
all that had foregone. 

Forego : see Forgo. 

Foregoer (fo0jgJa*9i). Forms : 4-6 forgoer, 
(4 forgoere, 5 goar, 6 foregoere), 5- foregoer, 
[f. Fore- pref + Goer.] 
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fl. A messenger sent before, a foreranner, a har- 
binger; a purveyor. • ' 

cryip Cursor M. 13208 Trin. ) To belle bifore crist [Ion] 
ferd perfore is. he called forgoer. 1393 :Langl. PL 

C. in. 198 Ac gile was forgoere to gyen al the puple, For to 
wisse hem the weye and with Mede a-byde. 1302 Caxiofis 
Chron. Eng. kvj b/i He was . . The forgooer of Antecryst, 
the fulfyller of heresye. 1580 Ord. 0/ Prayer in LUurg, 
Serv. Q. EUzAxZyT' 568 He sent Hornets and wild Beasts, 
as foregoers of his host. 1380 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 216 
O Mercurie, foregoer to the euening. i6oi F. Tate Homeh. 
Ord, Ediu. U § go 11876) 33 Their shalbe a fore-goer in the 
kinges household, i^z Phillips, E'oregoers, Purveyours 
going before the King or Queen in progressfe. X745 Blome- 
FiELD Norf. 11 . 60s There was one always at each (Leper) 
House called the Foregoer, who used to beg daily for them. 

2 . One who or that which goes in front or ‘ leads 
the way ’ ; a leader ; hence, an example, pattern. 

1383 WyciUF yosh. iii. 3 Whanne ^e seen the ark . . folwe ^e 
the forgoer.s. 1485 Caxton SL IVette/r. 10 They made her 
in alle thynges a forgoar and ensample to them. 1549 
CovERnAEE, etc. Erasm. Par. x Thn. ii. ii It is conuenient 
for them [women], .to be folowers, and not foregoers. 1596 
Davies Orchestra All the followers [flying cranes] their 
heads doe lay On their forgoers backs. 16^ Baxter Saving 
Eaitk xiL 85 The promised Glory, and the future blessings 
that are its necessary Foregoers. 1869 Blackmore Lorna D. 
II. i. Each [reaper] casting leftwards his rich clearance on 
his foregoer’s double track. 

3 . One that has gone before ; a predecessor. 

1353 Grimalde Cicero’s Offices 11.(1558 102 He.. in know- 
ledge clerely ex ceded all his foregoers. 1602 Carew 
ComwaiLi'j^o'i 68 Two young men of the parish are yerely 
chosen by their last fore-goer.s, to be wardens. 1888 Dixon 
Spiritnal Wives II. xi. 90 His foregoers had been settled 
in Massachusetts since the days of the Mayflower. 1877 
Morley Crii. Misc. Ser. n._ 348 I'he order in which each 
state of society has followed its foregoer. 

Naut. s=Forb:ganger 2 a. 

1694 Acc. Se7>. Late Voy. n. (1711) 161 Before this hollow 
part, the Fore-goer is fasten’d or ty’d. 1867 in Smyth 
Sailor^ s Word-bk. 1892 Daily Nev>sZ ]va\^ We quickly 
bent on the line to the foregoer, clapped the harpoon into 
the gun. 

Poreg'oing ffoojg^u‘ig\ vU, sh, [f. Forego v. 

-i- -ING 1 .] 

I . The action of the vb. Forego; a going before, 
preceding, or leading the way. 

1381 Sidney A/oL Poeirie (Arb.) 21 After whom, en- 
couraged . . with theyr excellent fore-going, others haue 
followed. 1656 tr. Mobbed Elem. Philos. (1839) 130 Their 
verity depends not upon our knowledge, but upon the fore- 
going of their causes. 

f 2 . That which goes before. Obs,— ^ 

K98 Florto, Preambulo, a preamble, a foregoing. 

Foregoing (loaigJu-ii} ), ///. a. ff. as prec. + 
-ING That goes or has gone before, preceding 
(in position c/r time). 

1430-1330 Myrr. our Ladye 306 Heyle starre forgoyn^e. 
1:532 More Confnt. Tindale ii. iv. 119 They doo not merite 
with anye forgoyng good dedes. 1603 Verstegan Dec. 
Intell. Pref. Ep., The ensuing matter will be answerable 
to the foregoing title. 1737 Whiston yosej>hus’ Hisf. i. xix. 
•§ 2 The multitude '. . were emboldened by their foregoing 
victory. 1828 J. H. Moore Pract. Navig. (ed. 20) 229 From 
the foregoing examples it is plain, that the operation is the 
same. 1841 Emerson Addr.^ Method Nat. Wks. (Bohn) 

II. 226 A fruit which it cost all the foregoing ages to form 
and ripen. 

b. absoL (qnasl-^A) and elHpt. 

166a Stili.ingfl. Orig. Sacr. ii. ii, § 7 The Political and 
civil part of it, which may better be called wisdom then 
most of the fore-going. 1762-71 H. Walpole Fertue's 
Anecd. Paint. II. 185 Besides the foregoing, Lord 

Breadalbane has. .eleven portraits. 1874 Helps Soc. Press. 
iii. 54 The foregoing must not be confounded with purely 
communistic theories. 

Foregone (fo®Jig^’n),///. a, [f. Fore- pref, + 
Gone, pa. pple. of Go.] That has gone before or 
gone by ; (of time) past. 

£r i6oo Shaks|. Sonn. xxx, Then can I grieve at grievances 
foregone. 1636 Cowley Pindar. Odes i . iii. With Oblivion’s 
silent Stroke deface Of foregone Ills the very Trace. 17^ 
Burke Rep. Lor(Ps yrjtls, Wks- 1S42 IL 610 With no light 
from any principle, precedent, or foregone authority of law. 
182^ Lamb EUa Ser. n. Cap!, yackson,. A bare scrag— cold 
savings from the foregone meal. 1870 Lowei,l Cathedral 
Poet. Wks (1879) 441/2 Tkis has made poets dream of lives 
foregone In worlds fantastical. 

b. Foregone conchisiofi : a Shaksperian phrase, 
variously interpreted by commentators (see Con- 
clusion 15). Now used for : A decision or opinion 
already formed before the case is argued or the full 
evidence known (hence foregone infeniion. opinion^ 
etc.) ; also, a result or upshot that might have been 
foreseen as inevitable. 

1604 Shaks. Oih. in. iii, 428. 1:821 Lamb Elia Ser. i. Neao 

Yeads Eve, I plunge into foregone visions and conclusions. 
1856 Froude Hist, {1858) 1 . iii. 286 Starting always 
with a foregone conclusion, he arrived of course where be 
wished to arrive. 1868 J. H. Blunt Ref, Ch, Eng, I. r86 
The Archbishop wa.s simply carrying out . . the foregone 
intention of the King. 1S78 Bosw. Smith Carthage gir] That 
stmggle was heroic, .but the conclusion was foregone. 
Hence roresro'neness. {nonce-wd.) 

189a Athenaeum 6 Aug. 19 1/2 [I'he book is] affected .. by 
the ‘ foregoueness ' of its conclusion. 

t Fo:re-gra*2ldsire. Se, Obs, Forms : see 
Fore- pref. and Grandsire. [f. Fore- pref. + 
Gbandsire.] a. A grandfather; »L. b. A 

great-grandfather ; «=• L. proavus, C. A great-great- 
. grandfather, d. An ancestor. 
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' .S-v 1S13 Douglas Mneis xn. vi. 95 The name he hair of ! 
his fore grandsenir wyclu. 

■ b. i4.74.Acta Axidit. 11839! 34/2 pai fand }>e said Robertis 
forgrantsire deit last vest & sesit of be said landes. 1500 -20 
in Dunbar's Poems (1893 • 315 My foir grandschir, hecht Fyn ' 
Mackcowll. 

e. 1341 Books Counc. Sess. B 18, 44 (jam.) Be hisfader^ 
gudschir, grandshir, and forgrandshir, lardis of Fingiltoun. 

Cbcts. / (?8i 4) V. 64/2 To the forsaids personas . . 
thatr mthers guidschirs grandschirs foirgrandschirs [etc.]. 

a. 1349 CompL Scot. (18731 3 Your foir grandscheir gode- 
froM of billon kyng of iherusalem . .deffendit his pepil. 

Fg* 1381 N. Burne Disp. Relig, xviii. 62/2 Frere Martxne 
Lauter your foirgrandschir pas.sed mair cannelie to vorke. 

Foregrouad (fo® aground). [£. Fore- pref. + 
Ground.] 

1 . That part of a view which is in front and 
nearest the observer; esp. as represented in a picture. 

1693 Dryden Art of Paint. 167 White can subsist on the 
fore-ground of the Picture. 1799 Smith Laboratory 1 . 353 
Such as lie nearer the fore-ground you are to imitate accord- 
ing to nature. 1834 Medwin Angler in Wales IL 19 The 
desolate crag — a fit foreground to the still more desolate 
prospect that the land presented. 1841 W. Spalding Italy 
It, Isl, II. 401 A mother in the foreground, seated beside 
her two dead infants. 

h.fg. The most conspicuous orprominent position. 
1816 Bentham Chrestom. 247 The desirable property, — 
which on this occasion .stands as the principal object, and 
occupies the fore-ground. 1833 Macaulay Ess., IValpolds 
Left, to Mamt (18^54) 264/2 He was content, .to keep in the 
background and to leave the foreground to the author. 
1873 Symonds Grk. Poets v. 127 The Aeolians occupied the 
very foreground of Greek literature. 

2 . The ground in front of an object. rare—K 
1858 J. Martineau Stud. Ckr. 134 The high priest.. 

touched with finger dipped in blood, the sacred lid and 
foregi'ound of the ArL 

3 . alt rib. 

1827 Steuart Plofiter's G, (1828) 362 Several groups of 
fine foreground Trees with e.xtensive tops were already 
formed. 1887 Ruskin Praeterlla I made two fore- 

ground studies in colour. 

tForegua’rd, 2'. Obs.-^ [f. Fore- + 
Guard 57. j trans. To guard beforehand or in front. 

1588 Greene Meiant, Wks. (Grosart) IX. 23 In that we 
foregarded all our actions with vertue. Ibid, 89. 

Foreguess (f 5 ®j;ge*s), v. [f. Fore- pref. -h 
Guess.] trans. To guess beforehand ; to forecast, 
anticipate, conjecture. Const, with simple obj. or 
with obj. clause. Also absol. 

Hence Foregue'ssing vH, sh, and ppl a, 

1388 Wyclif Wisd. xvii. 10 mnrg note Bi forgessing grete 
yuels to comynge on it silf. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm, Par, 
Luke xii. 54 Obseruing and markyng al lykelyhoodes and 
foregeassynges of tempestes. 1398 F lorio Presaga, a . . fore- 
guessing man. 1640 Bp. HALLOir. Moder. 28/1 Melancthon 
could foreguess that the time should come wherein [etc.]. 
189s W. H. Turton Truth of Chr. 88 He may also have 
foreknown, what we can only foreguess. 

Fore-guidance, -hall ; see Fore- pt'ef, 2 d, 3. 
t ForekaTsen, v. Obs. rare. [f. Fore- pref. 
-}- Halsen 27 .] trans, {absol.) To presage. 

1394 Carew Tasso i. iv, One day perhaps, my pen fore- 
halsening Will dare, what now of thee tis purposing. 1602 
— Cornwall 124 b, A fore-halsening of this rebellion. 

FoTe-kaimmer. lldc. and north.dlal. [f.FoRE- 
pref. + Hammer. Cf. Du, voorhamer (in Kilian 
1598 veurkamef), Da. forhammer.'\ The large 
hammer which strikes first ; a sledge ’hammer. 

1543 Richmond. Wills (Surtees' 43 Item iiij fore bamers. 
1592 Sc, Act yas, F/ 11814) Hi. 538 Breking vp his 
chalmer durris with foirhammeri.s. 1783 Burns Scotch 
Dr-ink xi, The strong forehammer. 1818 Scott Hri, Midi, 
V, The unceasing clang of the heavy fore-hammers. 1894 
Crockett Raiders 315 From _ the other side.. came the 
sound of a forehammer thundering on a gate. 

Forekand (fo®*rih£end), a. and sb, [f. Fore- 
-b Hand.] A. adj. 

Archerjt. Forehand {shaft)', an arrow for 
shooting straight before one. Opposed to under- 
hand, Obs. 

1345 Ascham Toxop a, (Ai.r-h.) 12:6 The forehande must haue 
a bigge breste to here the great myghte of the bowe, 1397 
Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, irt, ii. 52 Hee would haue. .carryed you 
a fore-hand Shaft at fourettene and foureteene and a halfe. 

2 . Done or given at some earlier lime. Of pay- 
ments, etc. : Made in advance. ? Obs exc. dial. 

1399 Shaks. Much Ado iv. i. 51 She did embrace me a.s 
a husband, And so extenuate the forehand sinne. 1678 
St. Trials, Popish Plot \ntxoA. VI. 1490, I wonder I had 
! no fore-hand notice of it (my trial]. <21679 T. Goodwin 
Wks. 1 . HI. 25 This forehand Union hath, .such virtue in it. 

, 1790 W. Marshall Midland Co. 1 . 20 Covenanting to pay 
1 what is called a ‘forehand rent”. 1823-80 Jamieson s.v., 
Fore-han'-payment is payment ia advance, as is generally the 
rule with school fees. 

3 . Foremost, leading. Also, fore- a- hand. Fore- 
hand stone {Curling : see quot. Also elHpL or 
qnasi-o-^. : The first or foremost player. 

1664 Butler Hrtd. 11. it 618 A Nag That might pass for 
a forehand Slag. i8x6 Scott Old Mart, vii, Ourauld fore- 
hand ox. 1825 Jamieson s.v,. The forehand stane is the 
stone first played in curling. Clydes. xByt IS lackw. Mag. 
Dec. 983 A canny forehalfi’,, 1895* Kerr Curling Gloss, in 
Skating, etc. (Baiam. Libr.) 380 the first player or 
lead. ' 

4 . ? =: Forehanded 2 b. 

1784 Bage Barham Dozens I. 172 Would any man in his 
sen.se.s that was not a very fprehand man indeed, live in the 
elegant way you do? 


B. sb. 

1 . Tbe position in front or above, 't* To .have the 
forehand of , to be to the forehand with (Sc.): fa 
have the upper hand or advantage of. 

1357 Phaer r^neid v. M iij b, And yet not formost al, nor 
al her keele hath; forhaud wonne. 1588 Parke tr. Men* 
doza’s Hist. China 143 a, Hee determined.. to depart and 
procure., to get the forehande of them., and to ayde and 
helpe them [etc.]. 1399 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. i. 297 But foi 

Ceremonie, such a Wretch. .Had thefore-handand vantage ol 
a King. 1646 J enkyn Remora 28 God keeps on the fore-hand 
with you, let us follow hard after him. 1823-80 J amieson, av., 

‘ I’m to the forehand wi' you I have got the start of you. 

b. That which holds the front position ; the 
vanguard, hence the mainstay. 

1606 Shaks, Tr. 4* Cr. i. hi. 143 The great Achilles.. 
The sinew and the fore-hand of our Hoste. 

2 . That part of a horse which is before the rider. 

16x7 Markham Caval, i. 12 They haue most excellent 

forehandes. 1683 Lond. Gaz. No. 1890/4 A light Grey 
Mare . . handsome forehand but thin behind. 1816 Scott 
Aniiq. xxxvi. What fine fore-hands !— what capital chargers 
they would make ! 1884 E. L. Anderson Afod. Horsemansh. 

1. i. 2 For our purposes, we shall consider as the Forehand 
of the horse all that part which is in front of the saddle. 

Fo'rekamded. [f. as prec. + -ed l^.] 

■fl. Ilaving a forehand (see Forehand B. 2) ; 
‘formed in the foreparts’ (J.). Usually with a de- 
fining adj. otadv. Said of horses, and transf. Obs. 

1391 Greene Farew. Folly Wk.s. (Grosart) IX. 327 
The Gentleman is well forehanded and well foreheaded. 
1614 Markham Cheap Hush. i. i, (1668) 4 Observe.. to 
have them fore-handed, that is good neck, breast and 
shoulders. 1680 Lond. Gaz. No. 1489/4 A dark brown 
Gelding . , lofty F orehanded. 

2 . Looking to the forehand (see prec. B. l) ; care- 
ful as to the future, prudent, thrifty. Now only U.S. 

1630 Jer. Taylor Holy Living (1727) 12 An early and 
forehanded care. 1777 J. Q. Adams Wks. (18541 IX. 454 
Here and there a farmer and a tradesman, who is forehanded 
and frugal enough to make more money than he has occasion 
to spend. 1870 Lowell Wind. 76 They were.. a 
thrifty forehanded race, 

b. That has made provision for the future; in 
easy circumstances, ‘ well-to-do Now only USi 
1658 OuRNALL Chr. in Arm. ii. 576 They that are fore- 
handed, are willing to give time and able to iorbear long. 
1828 Webster, Forehanded.. Oi In America, in good cir- 
cumstances as to property. 1837-40 Haliburton Clockm. 
(1862) 132 A big man, and one that’s considerable fore- 
handed, and pretty well to do in the world. 1831 S. Judd 
Margaret ix. (1871)47 In popular phrase a forehanded man, 
his house and barns were large, and his grounds indicated, 
thrift. 1883 Mrs. Rollins New Eng.^ Bygones 156 The 
wives of forehanded farmers and professionaT men were apt 
to be somewhat exalted. 

Fore-handsel, -hanging: seeFoRE-^r^.4a, 54 
Forekard (f6®Tfh^d). [f Fore- pref hh Hard.] 
(See quot.) 

1833 Ure Diet. Ards Jl. 563 The forehard, or proper twist' 
in the strands for all sizes of ropes, is, .attained. 

Fore-haste, -hatch, etc. : see Fore- pref. 
Forehead (ff7*red). F orms : see Head. [OE. 
forhdafod, f. Foe- Fore- pref. + hdafod FIead.] 

1 . That part of the face which reaches upward 
: from the eyebrows to the natural line of the hair. 
Also, the correspoucling part in beasts, etc. 

c iooo i^LFRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 156 Caluarmm, for* 
heafod. CI175 Lamb. Horn. 127 'Ure forheafod. « 1223 
Ancr. R. iS Makiei 5 - . a large creoiz mit pe breo vingre-s 
vrom abuue vorheaued dun to \>o breoste, c 1305 Edmund 
Conf 65-6 in ii. E. P.(iB62> 72 In rote foreheuede iwrite mi 
name bu scbalt iseo. Signe perwib N f^rheued. c 1380 Sir 
Femmtb. Hys hors, .bar a sterre on hisfor-hed. fi489 
' CkXTO'ti Sonnes of Ayrnoni. 48 He frompeled his foihede. 
1313 Douglas AEmeis xm. iii. 128 Thy plesand forret 
schaply and ene cleir. 1582 T. Watson Ceniurk of Lme 
Ep. Ded. (Arb.) 26 Malicious high forehead.s. 1612 W odd all 
Surg. Mate Wks. (,i653> 363 Applyed cold to the forr-head, 
or place grieved. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. ix. vi. § 8 
The placing of the motto .. upon the High Prie.sts fore- 
head. 1726, Leoni Alberti's Archh. III. 34/2 From the 
! Forhead to the Hinder-part of the head. 184a Tennyson 
Locksley Hall 25 On her pallid cheek and forehead came 
a colour and a light. 1886 A. Winchell Walks ^ Talks 
Geol. Field 256 I'he diiioceras..had..perhap.s three pairs 
of horns, one on the snout, one on the cheeks, and one on 
the forehead. 

b. transf . •Q.vAfg. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. in. iii. 63 Euen to the teeth and fore- 
head of our faults. 1607 — Cor. ir. i. 57 I'he forhead of 
the morning. cx6ti Chapman Iliad xvi. 692 Two fierce 
kings of beasts, oppos’d in strife about a hind Slain on the 
forehead of a hill. 1642 Milton ApoL Smect.KxB'^x 25S 
Tis manifest his purpose was only to rub the forehead of his 
title with this word modest. 1766 Fordyce iterm. Yng. 
Worn, (1767) L iv, 149 Those writings carry on their very 
forehead the mark of the bea.st. 1795- 1814 Wordsw. 
Excursion vii. 593 And oak. .on whose forehead inaccessible 
The raven lodged in safety. -1839 Longf. Hyperion r.vi, 
{1865) 30 High and lioar on the forehead of the Jettenbahl 
stands the ca.stle of Hddelberg. 

e. Phrase. lo lake time {or occasion'^ by the 
forehead', now usually by the forelock (see Fore- 
lock 2). 

1392 Greene Farew. Folly Wks. (Grosart) IX. 31* Take 
time now by the forehead, she is bald behind. 1399 
J ONSON Cynt Ilia's Renr. iv. i, Let us then take our time by 
the forehead. 1633 Heywood Eng. Trav. in, Wks. 1874 
IV. 47 Take Occasion by the forehead. 

1 2 . Used (like L. from) for the countenance as 
capable of expressing shame, etc. In two opposite 
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applications: a. Capacity of blushing; sense of 
shame or decency; modesty, b. Command of 
countenance, unblushing front ; assurance, impu- 
dence, audacity. Oh, 

t$ 6 o Becon Ne%a Caiech* lY. Wks. 1564 I. 384 b, With 
■what forhead. .dare we say in the Lord's prayer ‘ Forgeue 
Vs our trespasses'. i63J[ J. Burges Ans%v. Rejoined 236 
Ko man can deny it, who hath any forehead left. 1675 
Mhiaken Husband ii. i. in Hryden’s Wks. 118841 VIII. 
509 With what forehead Darest thou cal! me so? 177s 
T. Sheridan Art Reading 371 No body but a modern 
freethinker could have the forehead or folly to turn it into 
ridicule. 

3 . The front part, forefront, f a, gen, (Obs. exc. 
with conscious metaphor: see i b.) 

1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II, clvii. fcliii.} 429 She rode on 
the one syde by the quenes lytter, and it was assysted with 
the duke of I’hourayne, and the duke of Burbone, at the 
fore heed on bothe sydes. 

b. Minings etc. The end, for the time being, of 
• a level.' 

1747 Hooson Miner's Diet, Ij b, Forebrest, Forlield, or 
Forehead, 1862 Smt:E.s Engineers III. 130 When I arrived 
at the forehead of the clip. 1885 Trans. Cumbld, 
Westmld, Antiq. Roc, VIIl. 9 From the forehead of the 
level it was conveyed to the day by means of a wooden 
railroad. 

e. A’hz/L (See qiiot.) 

a 1642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts iii. (1704) 332/2 In 
the B'orebead or Mizon-yard. 
d. dial (See qiiots.) 

1798 Ann. Agric, Som, XXX. 354 Foreheads or head- 
lands. 1810 Devon ^ Cormo. Voc. in Monthly Mag. June 
Forehead about six feet space wide of earth round 
the hedges of a field, which is ploughed up, mixed with 
lime and carted or wheeled upon the field for manure, 
td. One holding the place of honour ; a leader. 
[Not derived from sense 1 ; strictly a new formation.] 
ci640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys {iZZjs II. 380 To have 
rated the forehead of his hounds, then in chase after a wrong 
bucke. 1641 Sir E. Dering Sp. on Relig, 20 Nov, xiv. 
(1642) 45 pretending to be a fore-head of Divinity. 

5. atHib, and Comb y as forehead band^ -honey 
-%vrinkle\ forehead-bald bald as to the fore- 
head; forehead-cloth, a cloth or bandage formerly 
worn on the forehead by ladies; i* forehead-piece 
(see quot). 

1530 Tindale Lev. xiii. 41 Then he is ^foreheadbalde. 
1809 A. Henry 24 A fillet, or *forehead-band. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iii. xiii, 137 It was rather the 
■^forehead bone petrified, then a stone within the crany. 
1793 Holcroft tr. Lavater's Fhysiog. vii. 44 The forehead 
hones remain unaltered, *561 Gifts to Queen in Nichols 
Progr. Q. Eliz. (1823) I. 116 Three *forehed-clothes of 
cameryk netted with gold. 1677 Lend. Guz. No 1245/4 
Four faced Forehead Cloaths. 1767 Connoisseur' 5)111. 
No. 80. 71 A store of clouts, caps, forehead-cloths. 1673 
WycHERLEY Genii. Dancing-Master iv. i, Every nignt 
since he came, I have worn the ^forehead -piece of bees' wax 
and hogs’ grea.se. 1372 Huloet (ed. Higins), *Forehead 
\im))sSe&..rugsefrontis. 

^ Fo‘l*elLeaded, ppL a. [f. prec. + -ed 2.] Hav- 
ing (a) forehead. 

1 . With adj. or adv, prefixed, as high, lowy well 
foreheaded, Tender -foreheaded*, modest, meek. 

1591 [see Forehanded i]. 1659 Gau den Tears of 

Church 47 The Gnosticks .. were tender-foreheaded . . 
..people compared to those high-crested and Seraphick 
Sophisters. 1670 Narbokough Jrnl. in Acc. Sev. Late 
Voy. 1, (1711) 64 These People are. .low Fore-headed. 1892 
Pall Mall G. 30 Jan. 3/1 High-foreheaded, colourless 
Madonnas, 

t 2 . Hardened with effronte:^, brazen. Obs. 

16 . Pain Let. to Feild in Heylin Hist. Presbyt. ixdqd) 
278 This For-headed Age. 

Fo*reheadless, a. [f. as prec. + -tESs.] Hav- 
ing no Fohbhead (sense 2 ) : f a*, having no sense 
of shame ; b. destitute of confidence. 

«i6o3 T. Cartwright Con/ut. Rhem. N. T. (i6r8) 713 
They are thus f6reheadle.s.se in forging Scriptures. 1621 
S. W ARD Serm, jethro's y.P.2^ What doe our audacious and 
fore-headlesse S waggerers require ? 1844 B uowni ng Colombo's 
Birthday v. Poems 1849 I, 369 /I/f/.-.How Behaved our 
spokesman with the forehead ? Berth. Oh, Turned out no 
better th^iii the foreheadless. 

PorebeaT, v. [f. Fobe- prf. Heab v.} 
irans. and intr. To hear beforehand. 

15^ Soliman ^ Perseda G ij, Hauing forehard of 
Basiliscoe’s worth. 1623 Webster D'ekess Malfy in. iv. 
How that the Pope, forehearing of herloo.seness Hath seiz’d 
, , The dukedom which she held as dowager. 2800-24 
Campbell Death-boat of Heligoland 4 Brains . . that mad- 
dening forebear the_ last trumpet of doom. 1813 Byron 
Giaour 1076 note. His troublesome faculty of forehearing. 

t Po'relieai*se. Obs, rare - f f. F ORB- pref. 
-f Hearse, app. in the sense of F. lierse portcullis.] 

? That which guards the front. 

2589 Greene Menafhon (Arb.) 87, I feele him wound the 
forehearse of my lieart. 

Fore-hearth, -heater: see FoRE-/r^/ 5. 
t Porehee'd, 2 ^. Ohs. [f. Fore- - f Heed.] 
trans. To take care against beforehavid; to provide 
against. With simple obj., or that introducing 
siibord. sentence. 

2526 Ord. Hen. VITI in Honseh. Ord. (lygo) 212 Fore- 
heeding alwayes that none of them depart the court before 
the expences of their offices be brought to the Masters of 
the household. 2632 R. Byfield Doctr. Sabb. 68 A., 
casualty that could not be foreseene or foreheeded, 

Forehele, var. of Forhele z>., to conceal. 


+ Poreke'itfe, v. Obs, [f. Fore- pref. + Hent.] 
trans. To seize beforehand ; a. to cut off (in 
flight), overtake, b. To take in advance. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. iii. iv. 49 A fearefull Dove . . Having 
fitrre off espyde a Tassell gent. .Doubleth her hast for feare 
to bee for-hent. 2393 Golding Ovid's Met. xi. 267 [He] 
toake the pleasure which the sonne of Maia had forehent. 
Forehew, erron. form (in Diets.) for Forhew. 
Fore-hill, -hinting, -hip: see FoKE-y>n^ 
Porebold (foeTihJuld), [if. Fore- + Hold j^.] 
f 1 . The action of holding on in front ; advance. 
2641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 12 Aboute the middle of 
Aprill, when the fields have gotten some foreholde. 

2 . Naut. (See quot. 1867). 

2790 Beatson tr. Nav. % Mil Mem. 322 Started 30 tons 
of water in the fore-hold to lighten her forward. 1835 Sir 
J. Ross Narr, tend Voy. vii. 94 The forehold was restowed. 
2867 Smyth Sailor's lVord-bk.y Fore-hold, the part of tiie 
hold before the fore hatchway. 1884 Sir R. Couch in Law 
Rep. 9 App. Cases 422 The master improperly loaded the 
forehold of the steamer. 

[Foreholding : a spurious word in Johnson; 
in his quot. from L’Estrange {Fables clxxviii) the 
word should be Forebodings.'] 

Fore-hood, -hoof, etc. : see Fore- pref. 
Fo're-horse. [f* Fore- ptef.-y Horse.] The 
foremost horse in a team, ‘ leader \ 

1483 Fun. Ediv, iVy in Lett. Pap. Rich. Ill (Rolls) I. 
7 Upon the fore horse, and the thil hor.-e sat ij chariot men. 
2592 Greene Upst. Courtier in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 218 
They wore beesoms of thrift in their hats like fore-horses. 
a 1670 Hacket Abp. Williams i. (16921 28 None of his 
fellows had cause to repent that he rode upon the fore- 
horse. 1718 Freethinker No. 144 f 8 The Nobleman is 
but the Fore-Horse in the Team. 1824 Miss Mitford 
Village Ser. i. (2863) 299 The fore-horse decked with 
ribbons. . , . . 

transf. and fg. 2601 Shaks. A IPs Well 11. 1. 30, I shal 
stay here the for-horse to a smocke. 2643 Pagitt Herisiogr. 
(1661) 177 [He useth this passage] as the fore-hor.se or 
leading Authority, to bring in what.soever Calumnies he 
pleaseth afterward. 2826 T. Jefferson Writ.{x%y>) IV. 
290 The fore-horse of this frightful team is public debt. 

attrib. 2480 Wardr. Acc. Edw. 7 ^' (2830) 123 A forehors 
bridelle. 2636 Sampson Vow-breaker v. i. I iij. Have I not 
borrow’d the fore Horse-bells his Plumes, and braveries? 

Foreign (.f^^'^en), a. and sb. B'orms ; 3, 5-6 
foren(e, 3-4 > ^" 7 . 9 forein(e, -eyzL(e, 4, 6-8 
for(r)am(e, 5-6-aynie, 4-6 forreyn(e,£-7-ayDe, 
6-8 forr-en, -ei(g)ne, -aign(e, (7 foran, fur- 
raine), 6- foreign, [a. OF. popular L. 

type fbrdmtSy f. foraSy for-ts : see Y<ys.- pref 
Med.L. had fordnens (Sp. foraned) on the analogy of 
ex/rdneus'y also Jorinsecus adj. (f. class. adv.', 
which in Eng. Law Latin is the usual equivalent of 
foreign.] 

A. adj. 

tl. Out of doors; outside. A chamber foreign*. 
a privy (cf. Foreign sb.). Foreign darkness = 

' outer darkness *. Ohs. 

2297 R. Glouc. (2724) 310 In to a chambre forene )>e 
gadelyng gan wende. <71374 Chaucer Boeih. 1. metr. ii. 3 
(Camb. MS.} Mintinge to goon in to foreine derknesse.s. 
c 2430 Lydg. Min. Poems 234 This is the name that chaceth 
away the clips Of foreyn dirkenesse. 

t b. Concerned with matters at a distance from 
home ; outside ; opposed to domestic. Obs. 

2603/0 Atchaeologia (iScxn XIIL 316 [The steward] is 
to see into all offices, soe well forraine, as at home, a 1629 
Fotherby II. xiii. § 2 (1622) 348 By writing, we may 

giue direction for our foraine Businesses, though we stay 
at home : and for our domestical, though we be abroad. 

Q. noiue-use. ? Excluded, kept away (Irom 
court, or from employment in affairs). 

The sense is doubtful : it may be ‘ resident abroad * (cf. 7), 
or * outside the circle of one’s intimate friends ' (cf. 2 b). 

2623 Shaks. Hen. VJII, ii. ii. 129 You enuide him ; And 
fearing he would rise . . Kept him a forraigne man still. 

2 . Belonging to other persons or things ; not 
one’s own ; = L. alienus. Now rare. 

cryjt^ Chaucer Boeth. i. pr. iv. 9 (Camb. MS.) For nede 
of foreyne moneye [mistranslation of ser is alieni necessitate, 

‘ through pressure of debt Ibid. 11. pr. v. 32 (Camb. MS ) 
Fortune ne shal neuer makyn bat swyche thynges ben thyne, 
b.at nature of thinges hath maked foreyne fro the. 1633 G. 
Herbert Temple, Church Porch Ixi, Keep all thy native 
good, and naturalize All forrain of that name ; ^ but scorn 
their ill. 1733 Pope Ess. Man iii. 22 Nothing is foreign ; 
parts relate to whole. 2832 Papal Power 35 The 

interference of Bishops in foreign Sees. 

t b. Not of one’s household or family. Obs. 

2604 Shak.s. Olh. IV. iii 89 They . . powre our Treasures 
into forraigne lap.s, 1608 — Per. iv. i. 34, I loue the king 
your father, .with more then forraine heart. 

t e. Of possessions, expenses : Other than per- 
sonal. Ohs. 

2389 PuTTENHAM xviii. (Avb.) $3 Quick cattel 

being the first property of any forreine possession. I say 
forreme, becau.se alway men claimed property in their 
apparell and armour, and other like things made by their 
owne. .industry. 1721 Stbype Eccl. Mem. Ii. 11. li. 260 
To have their foreign expences after the rate of 100/. a year. 

3 . Proceeding from other persons or things. 

c 2374 Chaucer Boeih. m. pr. iii. 55 (Camb. MS.) Than 
. .hath a man nede to seken hym foreyne helpe by whyche 
he may deffende hys moneye? 2362 T. Norton Calvin's 
Inst. I. 26 The truthe is then set free from all douting, when 
not vpholden by forayne aides it self alone sufficeth to sus- 
teine it self. 2659 Hammond On Ps. Pref. § 3. 2 For this . . 
we must appeal to forreign testimonies. 2722 Blackmore 
Creation i. 395 Machines . .Move by a foreign impulse, not 




their own. 1834 Mrs. Somerville Connect. Phys. Sc. x, 
(1849) 81 If the sy.stem be not deranged by a foreign cause. 

4 . Alien in character; not related to or con- 
cerned with the matter under consideration ; irre- 
levant, dissimilar, inappropriate. Now only const. 
from. to. 

2393 Gower Co}tf. I. 279 A vice foreine fro the lawe. 262a 
Callis Stat. Sewers (1647) 103 The Lord of the Copyhold is 
not to be taxed for the Soil of the Copyhcild : for although 
he might come to it by forfeiture committed, yet that is 
a forain po.ssibility. 2665 Glanvill Scepsis Sci. 64 Our 
Author’s sense and interpretation seems to me , . forraign, 
arbitrary, and unnatural. 1672 Marvell A? Transp. 1. 118. 
This is a matter forreign to my Judicature. 2702 Swift 
Sacramental Test Wks. 1755 II. 1. 128 This design is not 
so foreign from some people’s thoughts. 2724 A. Collins 
Gr. Chr. Relig. 193 I'o tell the woman Ye W'orship ye know 
not what relate.s. .to a matter wholly foreign. 2733 Berke- 
ley Def Free-think.in Math, § 42 All you have been saying 
. .is quite foreign to the argument. 2756 Burke Snbl B. 
III. vi, To leave these foreign examples ; if beauty in our own 
species was annexed to use, men would bo much more lovely 
than women. 2821 Lamb Elia Ser. i. Grace bf. Meat, [The 
diet] least stimulative to appetite, leaves the mind most free 
for foreign considerations. 2828 Scott F. M. Perth xix, 
However foreign to his nature and disposition.^ 2873 Helps 
Anim. ^ Mast. i. (1875) 16 A purpose foreign from his 
pursuits. 

6 . Introduced from outside ; not belonging to the 
place in w’hich it is found ; esp. in Surgical use, of 
substances embedded in tissues of the body. 

2622 Burton Anat. Mel. 11. ii. 111.11651)262 Excluding 
forrain aire and winds. 2626 Bacon SyHa § 334 A Forreign 
Spirit, stronger and more eager than the Spirit of the Body. 
1664 PowF-R Exp. Philos. 11. 133 Yet in its dilation will admit 
of no aether or forrain Substance to enter the pores thereof. 
2767 Gooch Treat. Wounds 1 . 123, I discovered, by the 
probe, this foreign body. 2770 Pbiesti.ey in Phil. Trans. 
LX. 204 Part of the electric matter natural to the body 
must be repelled, to make room for the foreign electricity. 
287s Lyelfs Princ. Geol. I. il xv. 3;ji A hard chlorite rock 
equally foreign to the immediate neighbourhood. 

6. a. Situated outside an estate, manor, district, 
parish, province, etc. 

[1292 Britton ni. viii. § 5_Vivers foreyns.] 1493 Act ii 
Hen. VII, c. 7 Dwelling in a foren Shire. 2322 Act 4 
Hen. VIJI, c. 4 Preamb., Outlawries had ageynst theym in 
forreyn Counties. 2523 Fitzherb. Snrv. 3 b, It is to be 
inquered of forren pastures that is comyn . . what the lorde 
may haue in the same. 2676 Degge Parson's Counsellor 

II. V. 166 To be imployed in a Forrain Parish. 2883 E. B. 
Ivatts Railw. Managem. To the employees of railway 
‘ A ' all other railways in respect to traffic are ‘ foreign 

b. Belonging to or coming from another district, 
county, society, etc. 

c245o in Eng. Gilds (1870) 317 Ye schall couer no foren 
stranger yn no wys under yo' franches. 2568 Grafton 
Chron. IL 437 The markethou.se. . was buylded for the free- 
sale of the foreyn Boocher, and of the foreyn Fishmon|:er. 
r2638 Order Priv. Counc. in Penkethman Artach, Hijb, 
The forreigne Bakers which bring their Bread to be sold in 
the market of any Citie, 2891 Daily News x8 Sept. 3/3 
There has been a great demand for foreign labour in Kent. 
1895 Guardian 6 Mar. ^3/3 The foreign examiners [at 
Durham] are the Regius Professor of Hebrew, Oxford, and 
the Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History, Cambridge, 
t e. ? Dealing with matters outside (the manor). 

2708 Lend, Gaz. No. 4465/6 In the Hands of the foreign 
Bailiff of Dudley. 

7 . Situated outside the country ; not in one’s own 
land. 

In this and the following senses, the word is in British use 
not applied to parts of the United Kingdom, nor, ordinarily, 
to British colonies chiefly inhabited by English-speaking 
people. In the U. S.the designations of foreign corpora- 
tion., foreign port, are sometimes applied to those belonging 
to other States of the Union. 

1393 Gower IL 260 [Isles] that fro the lond forein 
Leie open to the wynd al plein. Ibid. III. 185 A place. 
Which is forein out in an ile. c 2400 Maundev. 11839’ 

183 Whan men gon be5onde tho iourneyes, toward Ynde and 
to the foreyn Yles. c 2430 Merlin 577 Kynge Alein of the 
forayn londes. 1524 Act 14 4* 15 Hen. VIII, c. 2 Preamb., 
The said outwarde and foren regions. 1622 Heywood Gold. 
Age I. Wks. 1874 III. 9 Whil’st I in forreigne Kingdomes 
search my Fate. 2700 Wallis in Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 
I. 313 In some forain universities. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 

III. 385 In some foreign clime which is .. beyond our ken. 
2888 Bryce Amer. Commw, II. xxxviii. 63 They usually 
talk of corporations belonging to other States as ‘foreign’. 

8. PertainiDg to, characteristic of, or derived from 
another country or nation ; not domestic or native. 

2447 Bokenham (Roxb. ' 29, I am but foreyn in 

this cuntre. 2535 in^ Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. iii. IL 325 No 
nmre jurisdiction w-^ in this realme than anie oodre foreyne 
bisshoppe. 2379 Fenton Guicciard.wbxZ) 7 To build his 
suretie vpon forreine strength, seeing he had no confidence 
in his owne forces. 2612 Heywood Gold. Age 1. Wks. 1874 
HI. 8 If my owne land proue thus vnnaUirall I’le purchase 
forraine aid. 2635 H. Vaughan Silex Scint. i. Pref. (1858) 5 
Plentifully furnished w'th various Foraign Vanities 1676 
Hobbes Iliad Pref. (i686' 2 Forein words. 2709 Steele 
Ta.'ler No. 49 ^ 9 The Foreign Ministers re.siding at the 
Hague. 1772 Junius Lett, lix. 308 A foreign force , . actually 
land^ed upon our coast. 2832 Lewis Use ^ Ab, Pol. Terms 
iii. 32 The foreign and native commodity. 2849 Harf. 
Serm. II. 435 The plan sprang up in the heart of a forein 
king. 287s H. James R. Hudson iv. 140 She spoke with 
a vague foreign accent, 

b. transf. Unfamiliar, strange. 

2882 Illingworth .S'<fr'w. in Coll. Chapel 74 Such language 
may be a little foreign, but the experience is universal. 

9 . Carried on or taking place abroad, into or with 
other countries. 

2548 Hall Chron,, Hen. VI (an, 3a) 267 When foren warre 
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and outward battailes, were brought to an ende. 1S76 
Fleming PanapL EpisL 176 To take on mee a forreigne 
voyage. 1632 Sanderson Serm. 475 A Ibrraigne Invasion 
abroad. 1653 W Angler i. 32 A man whose forraign 
impioyments in the service of this Nation, and [etc.]. 2810 

C. James Milii. Diet (ed. 3), Foreign Sennee. .any service 
done out of the limits of Great Britain, Ireland, .etc. 1840 
Malcom Trav. 34/1 The foreign trade is extinct, 

10. Dealing with matters concerning other coun- 
tries. FoJ'ei^n Office : the department of the ‘ Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs’ ; the building 
in which the business of this department is carried 
on. Also, intended for use in transactions or cor- 
respondence with other countries, as in foreigfi bill 
(see quot. 1 y foreign letter-paper, 

1655 Sir E. Nicholas in N. Papers (Camden) II. 241 
Other furraine newes I hepe not. 1659 Marvell Corr, 
Wks. 1872-5 ri. 12 John Miiton, Esqire, Secretarye for the 
Forrain affaires. 1682 Scarlett Exchanges 15 So are 
usually all Forreign Bills. 1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman 
Introd. ^1841) 1.2 Such as carry on foreign correspondences. 
1767 Blackstone Comm. II, xxx. 467 These bills lof ex- 
change] are either foreign, or inland foreign, when drawn 
by a merchant residing abroad upon his correspondent in 
England or vice versa. 1856 Emerson Eng. Trait Sy Resnll 
Wlcs. (Bohn) TL 133 The foreign policy of England. 1859 
Sat. Rev. VI 11 . 62/2 The army and the Foreign Office 
have, to a certain extent, escaped the constitutionalizing 
process. 1892 E. Reeves Hometuard Botind 113 No con- 
tribution to exceed six pages of foreign note paper. 

11. Law. Foreign apposeVy attachment (see the 
sbs.) ; foreign answer y mattery pleay service (see 
quots. 1607 ). Foreign intent', a constructive 
sense not implied in the wording of the instrument 
to be interpreted ; opposed to common intent. 

1312 Act if Hen. Vllly c. 2 Of feyned and untrew Foreyn 
pleyes triable in foreyn Countes. 1607 Cowell Interpr. 
S.V., Forein aunsruer .. such an answer, as is not triable 
in the countie where it is made. [ Witli a reference to 
Act 15 Hen. VI y c. 5, which reads; Jesques au temps que 
chescun des ditz foreins severalx response,s soit trie.] 1^7 
Cowell Interpr. y Forein Apposer (forinsecarum oppositor-. 
I6id.y Forevi attachment tattachiamentum forinsecum). 
Ibid.y Forein mater, .mater triable in another countie. Ibid.y 
Forein-plea.. of the ludge as incompetent, because 
the mater in hand was not within his precincts. Ibid.y 
Forein sernice. . such service, whereby a meane Lord holdeth 
ouer of another, without the compas.-e of his owne fee. .or 
else that which a tenant performeth . .out of the fee. a 1626 
Bacon Max. ^ Uses Com. Laxv x. (1636) 43 The graunts of 
a common person . . shall be extended as well to a forrein 
intent as to a common intent. 1683 Kebi.e King's Bench 
Rep. II. 132 The Defendant pleads a forein attachment in 
London of soli. 1800 Durnford & East Cases King's 
Bench VIII. 417 A foreign attachment in the Mayor’s court 
at the suit of the plaintiff. 

Used to translate la. forensis \ Made in 
open court, public. 

iji374 Chaucer Boeih. ni. pr. iii. 55 (Camb. MS.) For 
whennes comyn elles alle thyse foreyue compleyntes. 

13. quasi-^i'/z/. (7b fit, go, sail, etc.) foreign, i.e. 
for foreign parts. {Naut. colloq.) 

1829 Marrvat F. Mihhnav Vj We were ordered to fit 
foreign. 1840 — Poor Jack xiii, In consequence of our 
being about to sail foreign. 18.^ J. T. Hewlett Parsons 
^ \V, xix, But the captain is going foreign, is he not? 

14. Comb: Chiefly locative and parasynthetic, as 
foreign-built, foliaged, -going, -looking, •made, 
-manned, f -nationed, -owned, -wrought adjs. 

1678 in Marvell Groivth Popery 64 The Agatha, ^Foreign 
built, 250 Tuns. 2890 Boldrewood Col. Re/ortn. {1891) 54 
The va.st *foreign-foUaged, primeval forest.s. 1863 H. Cox 
I ns tit in. V. 658 Masters and mates of *foreign-going 
vessels. 1830 Miss Mitforo Village Ser. iv. (1863) 213 A 
dark, sallow, *foreign-looking personage. 1893 Daily N&ios 
IS June 5/4 *Foreign-made machinery. 1399 R. Linche 
Fount Anc. Fict. H j b. The vneertaine steps of *forren- 
nationed pilgrimes* 1878 A. L. Perry Elem. Pol. Econ. 
356 Amencan-built but *foreign-owned ships. 1513 More 
in Grafton Chron. U568) 1 1. 808 Lawes. .agaynst. .*forreign 
wrought wares. 

B. quasi-i'A and sb. 

tl. =- Fokicig-ner r. Also, a foreign vessel. Ohs. 
1330 R. Brunnb Chron. fi8io) 322 pe tounes, j?e countes, 
pe foreyns alle aboute, To J?e kyng felle on knes. 1429 
Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 143 Outrayeng foreyns that cam 
from Babilon. 1309 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1570^ 197 Of 
fhese false forrains renneth so great a bande Vnto our 
shippes, that [etc.]. i6i« Brerewood ij- Relig.xxx. 

19 Ambassages .. or whatsoever other business of the pro- 
vincials, or forraigns. 1643 Decl. Lords Com., Reb. Ire- 
land 50 They took yesterday a Forrain laden with deales. 

t b. One not a citizen, or more particularly not 
a member of the guild, a stranger, an outsider. 

C13S0 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 361 5 ef a foreyne empledy |>e 
tepynge. 1487 in Ann. Barber-Surg. Land. (1890) 581 Ye 
shall not admytt eny foren to be of this mlsterie. 1540 
Hyrde tr. Vives' Insir. Chr. Worn. (1592) N vj, Bor 
citicens favour more one another, than they do forrains. 

+ 2. Short for chambre foreine (see A. 1 ). Obs. 
1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 7436 Ful foule ys pat 
forreyne pat ys comoun for al certeyne. c 1383 Chaucer 
L. G. W. 1962 Ariadne, The tour .. Was ioyning in the 
walle to a foreyne. 1505 in Gage Thingoe Hundred 140 
To be wrought with calion and breke, with foreyns and other 
necessaries. 1370 Levins Manip. 201/8 A Foray 
3, That part of a town which lies outside the 
borough or the parish proper. Now local, 
x668 Plot Stafordsh. viii. § 82. 3x4 AU the Villages and 
Hamlets belonging thereunto [Walsall] .. which they call 
the forraigne. 1782 Nash Worcestersh. II. 39 The in- 
habitants of the foreign of Kidderminster, so called to 
^distinguish them from the inhabitants of the borough. 


S836 Glew IValsall 3 The parish is in two townships, 
called the Borough and Foreign. 1873 Sussex Gloss, s. v. 
Eoreiguer, At Rye. . that part of the parish w'hich lies out of 
the boundaryof the corporation, is called the Foreign of Rye. 

b. pi. The outer court of a monastery ; also, the 
space immediately outside the monastic precincts. 
Obs., but surviving as proper name in various 
places where monasteries existed. 

x66B Wilkes Plan Canterbury cited in Willis Monast 
Canterb. {1869) 152 Y'^ forrins. 1799 Hasted Kent IV. 573 
The space of ground without or foreign to it [the jurisdic- 
tion of the church] called the Foreigm, Viosn vulgarly the 
P'oUings, 1872 Gloss. Eccl. Tertns (ed. Shipley), Foreign 
Court. .Also called Foreigns. 

4. In foreign i abroad. 

C1618 Fletcher Q. Corinth iii. i. One that hath As 
people say in forraigne pleasur’d him. 

Hence 1 ‘o'reig’nly adv. ; Po’reiguness. 
x6ix Cotgr., Peregriniti . . forrainenesse. i<S6i Bovle 
Style of Script (1675) 249 The forreignness and obscurity 
of some texts. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. i. v. 32 His 
English had little foreignness except its fluency. 1880 
J. Cairo Philos. Relig. vi. 169 When a being or object 
reveals itself to feeling, it, so to speak, loses any vestige of 
foreignness or estrangement. x88o G. Meredith Ti^ag. 
Com. ix. 169 He rose out of his amazement . . foreigniy be- 
holding himself. 

t Forei*^, z'. Obs.-^ [f. prec.] (See quot.) 
*598 Florio, Esternare, to alienate, estrange, forraine. 
ForeigneeT, v. vulgar. [L Foreign + -eer 
(marking contempt). Cf. electio7teer vb.] Only 
in Foreignee’ring vbl. sb. aitrib., concerned with 
foreign matters ; zXsoppl. a. foreign, like a foreigner. 

x8z 7 Sporting Mag. XIX. 194 Since I sent you a despatch 
on foreigneering business. i8^x Blackw. Mag. Apr. 501 
I’here is no teaching these foreigneering fellows the proper 
usage of their parts of speech. 1890 Hall Caine Bondman 

I. ivL 65 The sailor was like, .a foreigneering sort of man in. 
a skin cap and long stockings. 

Foreigner ■ fp'renai). [f. Foreign «. + -er L] 

1. A person born in a foreign country ; one from 
abroad or of another nation ; an alien. 

In ordinary u.se chiefly applied to those who speak a 
foreign language as their native tongue ; thus in England 
the terra is not commonly understood to include Americans. 

1413 Pilgr. Sowie iCaxton) iv. xxxvUi. (1859) ^4 They 
were straunge foreyners, nought of his propre peple. 1326 
Pilgr, Per/. (W. de W. 15311 302 Whome that foreyner & 
straunger Pylate wolde oftentymes. ,haue delyuered. 1361 
T, Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. 138, I am here a foriner and 
stranger, as all my fathers were. 1637 Decree Star Ckamb. 
§ 12 in Milton's Areop. (Arb.) 15 That no. .fqrreigner. .be 
suffered to bring in. .any booke or bookes printed beyond 
the seas. 1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3916/3 Having reviewed 
all the Horse and Foot under his Command, as well English 
as Foreigners. 1833 Thirlwall I. vii. 268 Besides 

the Dorians, there were foreigners of other nations. 

b. t7'ansf Something produced or brought from 
abroad ; esp. a foreign vessel. 

1677 Plot Ox/ordsh. 148 Beside what I have seen amongst 
forreigners [plants] in Gardens. 1716 Addison PYeekolder 
No. 22 p 3 The lemoms, the brandy, the sugar, and the nutmeg, 
were all ‘foreigners. 1823 Scoresby frnl. Whale Fishery 
68 Nine or ten ships were assembled, .none of them followed 
us, excepting a foreigner. Ibid. 410 The black rat and the 
common mouse are enumerated . . but both these are for- 
eigners imported by the .shipping. ^ 1891 Daily Slews 
21 Nov. 5/3 The failure of the English walnut crop has 
enhanced the price of ‘ foreigners 

2. One of another county, parish, etc. *, a stranger, 
outsider. In early use esp. one not a member of 
any particular guild, a non-freeman. Now dial. 

14.. Customs of Malton in Surtees Misc, ( 1800) 59 Yffe 
any man . . als wele a foraner as Burges, be sommonyd to 
any cowrte. c 1460 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 317 Ye shall not. . 
counsell any^ forynar to dwell w’^yn )?e franschys of this 
craft. 1363 in Picton L'pool Mnnic. Rec. (18831 1 . 73 No 
foreigner, as men of Bolton, Blackbume or any other 
places. 1676 Degge Parson's Counsellor n. v. 166 There 
is no difference between the Case of a Parishioner and a 
Forrainer, where [etc.]. 1700 Grassmens* Acc. (Surteesi) 96 
If any Forraner or BVeeborn come, 1833 Mrs. Gaskell 
North ^ S. xvli, ‘Yo're just a foreigner, and nothing more 
said he, contemptuously. ‘ Much yo know about it.’ 1873 
Sussex Gloss . , Foreigner, a stranger, a person who comes 
from any other county but Sussex. 

f 3. fig- A stranger, outsider; a little-known 
person; rai'ely, a person other than oneself (cf. 
Foreign a. 2 ). Ohs. 

1386 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad, i, (1594} 75 He, t^t 
would not be a stranger to the universe, an alien to felicity, 
and a foreiner to himself. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. 
Ixviii. § I Forreiners and strangers from the Church of 
God. 1621 Burton Anat Mel. m. iii. i. i. (1651) 591 
Jealousie is . . a fear or doubt, lest any forrainer should 
participate or share with him in his love. 1641 Denham 
Sophy V. 52 Joy is such a forrainer, So meere a stranger to 
my thoughts, I know Not how to entertaine him. 
Foreignism (fp'reniz’m). [f. as prec. + -iSM.] 
1. The imitation of what is foreign. 

X879 Sir G, Scott Recollect, v. 202, In my essays. . I do not 
recollect any tendency to foreignism. 1892 Review of Rev. 
Aug. 165 Journalists in the German lang;uage encourage 
foreignism. 

An idiom, phrase, or term of foreign origin. 
x^7 Congregationalist (U. S.) 15 Aug. (Cent.^, That he 
[Miles Coverdale] left in his Bible some few foreignisms .. 
is not surprising. X887 L. Swinburne in Scribner's Mag. 

II. 508 It is astonishing, indeed, how many of these 
foreignisms have crept into the common speech. 

ForeigZlize (tipuehsiz), v. [f. as prec. -f - ize.] 
1. intr. To grow or become foreign; to take 
after, or display a resemblance to, foreign types. 


ax66x Fuller Werihies, JVarwich (1662'^ 129 marg., Our 
Countryman fits did foranize with long living beyond the 
Seas, i860 Ecclesiologist XXL 179 The style of course 
foreignizes. 

2. tj’ans. To render foreign ; to refashion after 
foreign models ; to give a foreign air to, 

X832 Fraser's Blag. V. 372 In.structors. .have sought .. to 
foreignise our people. 1861 G. Meredith E, Harrington 
I. iii. 37 Her sisters said .she was ‘ foreignised ’ over- 
much. ^ 1894 Nation (N.Y.) LVIII. 360/3 We needlessly 
foreignize our tongue by multiplying the single I, and 
end^.'!. 

t Fo-'re-ima’gine, v. Ohs. [f. Fore- -h 
Imagine 2 /.] Fans. To imagine beforehand, 
x6oa [.see the ppl. a.] 1603 B’lorio Montaigne i. xxiii, 
(1632) 55, I am fully perswaded you fore-imagine what I will 
charge you with. 1624 Bp, Hall Heaven xpon Earth § 3 
To . . fore-imagine the worst in all casuall matters. 

■ tIence 2 'ore-imagi 2 i.ed_/>//.t 35 . So /Fose-imagiaa- 
tioa, something imagined beforehand. 

(x6o2 Carew Eng. Tongue (172^ ii A fore- imagined possi- 
bilicie. 1623 Donne .yt’zvw. Ixvi. 667 All that is well done 
. .is. .done according to Preconceptions, Fore-imaginations. 

Fore-inclined, -instruct, etc. : see Fore-. 
Fo:re*i 3 ite* 2 ld, V. [f. Fore- pref] trans. To 
intend beforehand. Hence Fo*re- intended ppl. a. 

1380 Arcadia (1622) 249 Shee was put from the 

bias of her fore-intended lesson. 1622 Wither Misir., 
Wks. (1633) 635 What the Fates doe fore-intendj 
They never change againe. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Sur-^ 
teesi 90 That hee give him notice what is to bee done or 
foreintended. x866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. xv: 
(1878) 325 Whether she foreintended her following conduct. 

t Fo *r e-intent. Obs. [f. Fore- + Intent.] 
A pre-arranged purpose. 

X627-77 Feltham Resolves X. Ixxxiii. 127 One mayfailme 
by accident, but the other will do it out of fore-intent. 

Forejudge (fo®i|d 22 ?-dj 5 ), v. Also 7 forjudge. 

[f. F o I : E- pref -f J UDGE v.] 

1. Fa7is. To judge or determine beforehand or 
without a fair trial; to prejudge. Also absol. 

1361-80 [see the ppl. a. and vbl. jA], 1647 Clarendon 
Hist Reb. iii. § 195^ If his Maje.sty might take notice what 
Bills were passing in either House, and declare His Own 
opinion, it was to forejudge Their Counsels. 1636 in 
Burton's Diary (1828) I. 215 We ought not to forejudge the 
petition, i860 Ellicott Life Our Lord iv. 174 Pharisees 
whom Judaa and Jerusalem . . had sent forth to forejudge 
and to condemn. 

1 2. To form a judgement or opinion of before- 
hand. Also mtr. with of Obs. 

1603 Sir C. Heydon ^ud. Astral. To Rdr. 7 They rashely 
foreiudge what I thinke. ax7x6 South Serm. (1717) V. 300 
Tho.'ie false Rates and Grounds, by which^ Men generally 
fore-judge of the Issue or Event of Action-s, 1734 W. 
Giffard Case Midwif. Ivii. 129, I .. prepared to attempt the 
delivery, forejudging the inconveniencies I might meet with, 
1792 G. Washington Leti.Wxxt. 1891 XII. 177 Some in- 
fallible rule by which we could fore-judge events. 

3. (See quot.) 

161 X Cotgr., Prejuger, to .. foreiudge ; to rule, or direct 
the opinion of Judges by a former iudgement. 

Flence Foreju’dged ppl. a. ; Foreju'dging vbl. 
sb. taxA ppl. a. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. 54 The determination 
of the Councell may haue his force, and be as a foreiudged 
sentence, and yet not hinder the aforesaid examination. 
XS7X Golding Calvin on Ps. xlii. 8 I'his proud vaunting 
rose of .. malicious forejudging.^ 1^80 Arcadia 7. 

(1598) 433 If you will suffer at tentiue iudgement and notfore- 
iudging passion, to bee the waigher of my wordes, 1633 
Ford Broken M. iv. iii, Cleave not my heart . . With your 
fore-judging fears. 

Forejudge : see Forjudge. 
Forejudgement (fo^iicl^zy-dsment). Also 5 
for-, [f. Ytm&pref. + Judgement ; ci. prec.] 

1. Judgement determined or formed beforehand. 
1348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Mark Pref. 3a, It Is not 
my i>art to make any ones title either better or wor.se with 
my fore-iudgment. 1391 Spenser Muwpotmos yzQ NSS.XXxei 
Gods, .Did surely deerae the victorie his due : But seldome 
scene, forejudgment proveth true. 1862 Seward in Sat. Rev. 
(1863) 404 The only foreign nation steadily contributing 
in every indirect way possible to verify its forejudgment. 

2. A judgement previously pronounced ; a judb 
cial precedent, Obs. 

1399 Blundevile Art Logic iv. m. 104 What call you 
Foreiudgementes or Ruled Cases? They bee iudgementes 
or sentences heretofore pronounced, whereby ludges take 
example to giue like iudgement in like cases. 

Fore-keel, -king, -knee, -knight ; see Fore-. 
Foreknow (f 09 jnJu-), v. Also 6 forknow. 
[f. Fore- pi'ef. + Know 2 /.] a. trans. To know 
beforehand, have previous knowledge of. 

1430-1330 Myrr. our Ladye 141 Before all tymes, I was 
forknowen and ordeyned of god to be made. 1680 Allen 
Peace <5* Unity x6 St, Paul . . fore-knew there would be 
Heresies among them. 1732 Berkeley Serm. to Soc. Prop. 
Gosp. Wks. III. 239 Are not the times and .seasons fore- 
known only to God? 18x7 Shelley To Oilier ii Dec., 
You .. foreknew all that these people would say. 1853 
Kingsley Westw. Hoi (1889) 5/1 He foreknew it would 
give her pain. 

absol. X734 Edwards Freed. Will ii. xi. (ed. 4s 138 If God 
does not fore-know, he cannot foretell. 

b. ifitr. To have previous knowledge of. 

X703 Rowe Ulyss. ii, i. 858 Thetis,. Wept for her Son, fore- 
knowing of his Fate. 

Hence Poreknown ppl. a. ; Foreltnow'ing vbl. 
sb. and ppl. a. (whence Poretoiow'lngly adv.)i 
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Also t Fo3?ek3a.ow*aMe a.^ that may be forelcnown ; 
rore2ciiow*er, one who foreknows. 

C1374 Chaucer Troylnsx. 79 This Calkas. .for to departen 
softely Took jjurpos ful this forknowinge wyse. 14*3 J as. I. 
Kingh Q. cxlix, Fortune Is . . strangest evermore Quhare 
kste foreknawing - . Is in the man. 1450-1330 Myrn our 
Ladye 4 Hauynge her endelesly as presente in the syghte of 
hys Godly forknowynge, 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. 
Maii. XXV. 34 God the foreknower of al thinges. 156a 
J. Heywood Prm. # Ei^igr. U867) 115 The fore knowne ill to 
man, would call Fore felt greef^ of fore knowne vnrest. 
1647 Jer. 1 'aylor Lib. Proph, xiii. 198 He does very im- 
prudently serve hLs ends who seeinglyand fore-knowingly 
kses his lile in the prosecution of them, a 1660 Hammond 
Third lei, Presckftce^’j'^'^Vs. 1674. 1 . 598 The foreknower 
is not cause of all that are foreknown. 1^ Milton P. L. xu 
773 Evil., Which neither his foreknowing can prevent. 
1678 CuDWORTH Intetl. Sysi. 7x2 We cannot but grant such 
things^ therefore to l>e foreknowable. 1849 Grote Greece 
ii. Ixviii. {18621 VL 143 Foreknowing and consistent agents. 
1860 PusEY Min. Proph* 259 That regularity itself of God’s 
creation sets forth those other foreknown operations of God, 

Foreknowledge vfo0inf?*led3). [f. Fobs- p7’ef. 
+ Knowledge.] Knowledge of an event, etc, be- 
fore it exists or happens; prescience. 

. *535 CovERDALE ytidith ix. 6 Thy iudgmentes are done 
in thy euerlastinge fore knowlege. 1555 Eden Decades 
Contents (Arb.) 45 The foreknowleage that the poet Seneca 
had of the fyndynge of the newe worlde. 1667 Milton 
P. L. in. 1x8 If I foreknew, Foreknowledge had no influence 
on their fault. 1729 Butler Serm. Wks. 1874 IX. Pref. 19 
It is not foreknowledge of the punishment which renders us 
obnoxious to it, 1847 Grote Greece 11. xi. HI. 139 Money 
lent with the foreknowledge that the borrower will be unable 
to repay it. 1863 Dicey Federal Si. 1 1 , 210 [An astrologer 
promises to] give to the public a fore-knowledge of all the 
general affairs through life. 

Hence Foreknow Tedgedj^/, known before- 

hand as liable /t?, destined lo. 

*577 BullingePs Decades (1592) 643 Thou art . . fore- 
knowledged, as they saye, to damnation. 

Forel, forrel (fpTel;. Forms : 3-6 forel, (5 
furel), 5”7 forell(©, 7 forrell, foroll, 9 for(r)el, 
forrill. [a. OW.forrel^fourrel (¥i.fourreau)j^im. 
f. forre^fuerre case, sheath, etc. (see Fur sb.).'\ 

1 . f a. A sheath {obs.'). ^ A case or box (Ww.). 

a X300 Cursor M. 1579J (Cott, i O J>e forel asuerd he drogh. 

?«x43o Wyclif's Job xx. 25 Out of his shethe, or out of 
the furel. 1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. IxL 737 The fruit [of Date 
tree] . .lapped in a certayne long and brode forrell or covering. 

e. A case or covering in which a book or manu- 
script is kept, or into which it is sewn. Now dial* 
1393 Langl. A PL C. XVI. 103 And take his felawe to 
wittnes-se, What he fond in a forel of a freres lyuynge. 
rx44o Promp. Parv. 171/2 Forelle, to kepe yn a boke, 
foruius. XST9H0RMAN Vulg, 84 b, I hadde leuer bane my 
ooke sowed in a forel : than Ixiunde in bourdis. 1523 St. 
Papers^ Hen. Kf//, VI, 134 His letters shalbe enclosed in a 
forel directed to the Treasorer. 1825 J. Jennings Observ. 
Dial. West Eng. 38 Forrel., the cover of a book. 1893 
Wiltsh. Gloss. f Forelf the. .cover of a book. 

2 . A kind of parchment dressed to look like vel- 
lum, used for covering books (now only for aceoimt- 
books). 

1549 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer Colophon, No manner of 
persone shall .sell this present book, unbounde, above the 
price of two shillynges and two-pence ; and bounde in forell 
for Ur. xd. J. Johnson Typogr. II. 529 The tympans 
are covered with vellum, forrels, or parchment. 

aitrib. 1883 Kerry's St. Lawr. Reading 203 Good paper 
--Torel binding. 

3 . A selvedge or border. 

X69X Land. Gaz. No. 2653/4 A Crimson Piece of Spanish 
Cloth 23 yards long.. with a yellow Foroll and a White 
List. 1697 Ibid. No, 3316/4 Three pieces of Super-fine 
Black Cloath for Men’s ware, marked with..D. Chance in 
length in the Forell. ^ x'j'jefAct 14 Geo. JIL c. 25 Fraud.s 
are frequently committed .. by taking off. .the. .Forrel or 
other Marks, of. .Cloth. 1847 Halhwell, Fo7'rel, the bor- 
der of a handkerchief. West, 1886 Elworthy W. Somerset 
Word~bk.„ Forrel, the stripe which is woven across the ends 
of a piece of cloth to show that it is a whole piece. 

t Fo'rel, fo'rrel, 2^. Ohs. [f.prec. sb.3 trans. 
To cover with a ^ forel ’. Hence Fo*relled ppl. a, 
x642 Fui-ler Holy ^ Bro/. St, ni. xxiv. 227 The second 
edition of the Temple . . as it was new forrelled and filleted 
with gold by Herod. 1696 E. Budleigh Churckzv. Acc. in 
Trans. Devonsh. A ssoc. (.1892) XXIV. 264 for a great 
foreld booke 00. 05. o, 

Foreland (fo<»'jland). Forms: 4 forlonde, 
(farlande), 5-7 forlaiid(e, (7 furland], 6 fore- 
londe, -lande, 3- foreland, [f. Fore- pref. -h 
Land, Cf. Du. morland ; also YzOi.forlendi land 
between hills and the sea.] 

1 . A cape, headland or promontory, 

13. . Gaw. ^ Gr. Kfti. 699 Alle J?® Ues of Anglesay on lyft 
half he haldez, & farez ouer ]>e fordez by for-londez. 
V a 1400 Morte A rth. 8S0 See 5e 3onefaiiande with 3one two 
fyrez. « 1490 Botoni?r Uiti. (Nasmith 1778) 153 Unumfor- 
land vocat. le Holyhede. xS3S Stewart Cron. Scot, I. 374 
The schippis draif on forland and on craigis. 1551 Recorde 
Cast, Knowl. (1556) 83 The great forelonde of Affrike, com- 
monly called the cape of Good hope. 1671 Narborough 
Jrnl. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. i. (1711; 24 At the face of this 
Foreland lie .six rocky Is]and.s. X796 Morse Amer. Geog, 
I. 117 A cape, which.. he {Frobisher in 1576] called Queen 
Elizabeth’s F oreland. 1876 L. Morris Epic Hades (1878) 35 
To where the wave-worn foreland ends the bay. 

2 . A Strip of land in front of something, 
a. (See quots.) 

x|^-x Act 23 Eliz. c. 13. S 2 Certeyne Shelves and Fore- 
landes,..lyeng betwene the Walles and Boundes of the said 


Marshes .. and the Rwer of Thames. 1795 J. Phillips 
Hist. Inland Navig. Add. 178 The forelands on the north 
side also axe not to be less than thirty feet wide. 1807 
'Prans. Soc. Arts XXVI. 35 By the erection of a new bank 
or sea wall they get a foreland to their former estate. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-Pk., Foreland, .a space left between 
the base of a canal bank, and an adjacent drainage cut or 
river, so as to favour the stability of the bank, 
b. Lortif. (See quot. 1853.) 

X704 J, Harris Lecc. Techn., Foreland .. the same with 
Berme, ^ 1717 tr. FreziePs Foy. S. Sea 93 A Berm, or Fore- 
land, being a small space of Ground between the Wall and 
the Moat. 1853 Stocqueler Milit. Diet., Foreland . . a 
confined space of ground between the rampart of a town 
or fortified place and the moat. .Now usually called a berm. 

3 . Land or territory lying in front. 

1851 Kitto Bible lliusir.. Life ^ Death Our Lord <20, I 
looked towards the west, and beiield the forelands of Car- 
mel. X870 Daily Tel. 22 Sept., Alsace and Lorraine, .will 
form a German foreland. 

Sc. ‘A house facing the street, as distin- 
guished from one in a clo.^e or alley’ (Jam.). Obs, 
X4S9 Acta Audit. 149/2 A foreland of ane tennenment 
liand in }>e said Cannoungate. 

5 . aitrib., in f Foreland~men (see quot.). 
j 666 Lonti. Gaz. No. 19/4 The Foreland Men, viz. The 
Colliers of Sandwich, and the several Ports of Thanet, stay 
in expectation of Convoy. 

Forelay (fosil^*), v. [f. Fore- pref. + Lay v.'\ 

1 . it’ans. To lie in wait for, waylay. Obs, exc. dial. 
1548 Hall Chron., Hen. IV, Introd. 9 He was forelayed 

and taken. 1603 Holland Plutarch’s Mor. 667 For feare 
(quoth he) that 1 be forlaied by the way, and rifled by him. 
1700 DryDen Paiamon A. i. 493 An ambush’d thief fore- 
lays a traveller. 1887 Kentish Gloss., Fore-lay, to waylay, 
t b. To lie in ambush about or near va place). 
1563 Golding Cmsar (1565) Sob, Hys enemys might, .for- 
lay the wayes. i6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vi. lii. (1632) 180 
His opposites had foreiaid the country, and hemmed him 
about. 1683 Brit. Spec. 106 They had foreiaid the Passages 
by land. 

C. fig. To lay obstacles in the way' of; to plot 
or take action against; to embarrass, frustrate, 
hinder, interfere with. Now rare. 

1571 Golding Calmn on Ps. v. 11 The I.ord . . forlayeth 
their craftynesse. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. iv. 58 Then 
Ebwith, and with her slides Srowy ; which forelay Her pro- 
gresse. 1612-15 Bp. Hall Contempt., O. T, xx. ix, How 
cunningly doth he forelay their confidence. 1697 Dryden 
Virgil XI. 781 With chosen Foot his Pas.sage to forelay, 
And place an Ambush in the winding way. 1832 John 
Bree Saint Herbert's Isle n. v, She would her own sweet 
peace forelay. 

2 . To lay down or plan beforehand; to pre- 
arrange ; with both material and immaterial objs. 
Obs. exc. dial. 

i6o§ Daniel PMlotas Wks. (1717) 350 Envy will most 
cunningly forelay The Ambu.sh of their Ruin, a 16x9 
F. Davison Poet. Rhapsody (1826) II. 361 Privy .snares my 
foes fore-lay. 1643 [Angier] Lane. Vail. Achor i The 
wise God . . foreiaid. a double-foundation, of sin in the 
enemy, and humiliation in his people, a 1716 South Serm. 
(1744) XI. 252 An excellent artificer, who in all his works 
of aiL has foreiaid in his mind a perfect model of his intended 
fabric. 1815 Mr. fokn Decastro L 52 Thus the ground 
was foreiaid for great rejoicing. 1876 in Whitby Gtoss, 
Hence Fo reiaid a. ; Forelaying ztbl. sb. 
1600 Holland Livy v. xxviii. < 1609) 199 There was no feare 
of ambushraents and forelayings. 1640 Ld. J. Digby Sp. 
in Ho. Com. 9 Nov. 8, I levell at no man with a forelayd 
designe. 1643 Sir T, Browne Relig. Med, 1. § 16 The con- 
stituted and fore-laid principles of his Art. 18x5 Mr. 
John Decastro 1 . 259 Thus far by way of . . forelaying of 
the ground. 

i Foreleader. Obs. Also 4, 6 for-, [f. Foee- 
pref. + Leader.] One who leads the advance ; a 
chief or principal leader. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14410 (Cott.) Moyses was }?nir for-leder. 
*535 Jove ApoL Tindale 18 Christe is the firste fruds and 
fore leader of them that sleap. 1576 Gascoigne Diet for 
Drunkards (1.7^9) *7 Would God that we learned not, by the 
foreleaders before named, to charge and coniure each other 
vnto the pledge. x6ii Speed Hist. Gt. Brit, vii. v. § i 
Hengist for valour, policie, and strength, was the fore- 
leader. 1648 Herrick Hesper. (i86g) 326 Know, for truth, 
I meant You a fore-leader in this testament. 1876 Whitby 
Gloss., Foorcleader, chief captain. 

Foreleg (fda'ileg ; but the stress is variable), 
[f. Fore- pref. 4 Leg sb ] One of the front legs of 
a quadruped ; also, rarely one of the anterior limbs 
of a biped. 

X483 Caxton Gold. 1079 A grete wulfe syttyng 

and embracyng the heed betwene his forleggys. 1509 
Hawes Past. / xxx vn. hi, His forelegges latyn, and of 
fathers full, 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country F'arme 133 
When a Horses neere fore-legge, and his neere hinder-legge 
..are so fastened together. 1658 A dv. SonXyhy^) 

83 A Carver at Court . . being laughed at by him I King James] 
for saying the wing of a Rabbit, maintained it as congruous 
as the fore-leg of a Capon, a Phrase used in Scotland. 1749 
Fielding 'Pom yories xi. ii. The beast now unluckily making 
a false step, fell upon his foreleg.s. 1862 Huxley Lect. 
Wrkg. Men 23 The foreleg of the Horse. 1875 W. S. H ay- 
ward Love agst. World 13 Though he got his lore legs well 
on the bank he wa.s short with his hind ones. 

Fore-lend, -lie : see Fore- pref, 2 a, i. 
Fore-lift, -lighter, -line, etc. : see FoEE-/r^. 
Forelive (fo^ilrv), [f. Bore- + Live 
77.] traTts. To live before another. 

x^ Daniel MusopkiltisWxi, All those great worthies of 
antiquity Which long forelived thei^nd shall long survive. 
C1645 Howell X/f/ri (1812) II. 530 They who fore-liv’d and 
preceded us may be called our Ancestors, 1805 Southey 


Modoc n. iii, Then do I forelive the race of men, So that 
the things that will be, are to me Past. 

b. inlr. (or absoL) 

1839 Bailey Feshis xix. (1848) 208 Some believed . . that 
the soul, .had forelived in Heaven. 

Fore'llc [a. Otx. fo 7 'elleC\ A kind of trout. 
1881 Blacicmore Chrisiowell, I. xvii. 268, I dare say, he 
doesn’t know a trout from a Forelle. [1891 G. Meredith 
One of our Conq, II. iv. 88 Fresh forelien for lunch.] 

Forelock (fo^ulpk), sh.^ Also 5-7 forlock. 
[f. Fore- pref h-Lock 

fl. a. ?Some piece of horse-haniess. b. (See 
quot. 1889.) Obs. 

1467 Mann. <5- Househ. Exp. (1841’) 408^ My ma.styr paid 
for mendynge of a forlokke, j.d. 1889 Cent. Diet., Fore- 
lock, in medieval armor, a clasp or catch serving to hold 
the helm, or in some cases the beaver or the mentouniere, 
to the gorgerin or breast -plate in tront. 

2 . A wedge (usually of iron) thrust through a 
hole in the end of a bolt in order to keep it in its 
place. Now chiefly Ah:///. 

1514 Wig toft Churckzv. Acc. 11797) ^*^9 For y** forlock to 
y® grete bell, ^d. 1534 Vafion Churckzv. Acc. (Som. Rec. 

Soc.) 149 For forks, forlocks, pynnes to y“ bales [bells]. 
1613-39 I. Jones in Leoni tr Palladio's Archil. (1742) L 
103 The Bolts and Forelocks of Fir, that fasten the Timber. 
1762 Falconer Skipwr. n. 273 The forelocks drawn, the 
frappings they unlace. 1869 Sir E. J. Reed Shipbuild. 
xvii. 340 The various parts of the work are . . teinporaxily 
secured . . by means of pins and cotters, or forelocks. 

3 . Comb. : forelock-boit, -hook (see quots.), 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Grazft, ii. 5 Fore locke bolts 

hath an eye at the end, whereinto a fore locke of iron is 
driuen to keepe it from starting backe. 1769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine ki7%g), Cheville d gonpilles, a forelock-bolt, 
or bolt fitted to receive a forelock. 1794 Rigging 7 ^ Sen- 
fuansh. 54 Fore-lock- hooks are made of iron, with a long 
neck and handle,^ 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 905 Forelock 
{Rope-making , a winch or whirl in the tackle-block 
by which a bunch of three yarns is twisted into a strand. 

Forelock (f6»-jlj?k), sb.- [f. Fore- pref. ^ 
I.OCK sb.’^] 

1 . A lock of hair growing from the fore part of 
the head, just above the forehead. 

cxooo New AldheLft Gloss, in Anglia (1891) XIII. 37 
Foreloccas, antie fro 7 itis. 1650 Bulwer A ntkrcpomet. 87 
A square forehead, upon which those forelocks of the Hair 
abide moderately elevated. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 302 
Hyacinthin Locks Round from his parted forelock manly 
hung Clu-string. 1832 Ht. Martineau Each All v. 62 
There was plenty of bobbing from the girls and pulling 
of forelocks from the boys. 1878 Besant & Rice Celia's 
A rb. xxii. All had a word to say to the Captain, touching 
their forelocks by way of preface. 

transf. 1619 Bainbridge Descr. Late Comet (1629) 9 
This Comets forelock was a better Ephenieris for the 
Sunnes place then many in great request. 

b. Of a hoise, etc. : A detached lock above the 
forehead. 

1711 Addison Sped. No. 59 T* 4 The Forelock of the 
Horse, 1781 Cowper Charity 176 Loose fly his forelock 
and his ample mane, xygx — Iliad xix. 306 The bristly 
forelock of the boar. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. in. 94 Clipped 
away the forelocks of the lambs. 

2. fig . ; esp. in phrase io take time^ epporiuniiy, 
etc. by the fozTlock, 

(Suggested by the representation described in Phsedrus 
Fab. v. viii, 'Calvus, comosa fronte, nudo occipitio, .. 
Occasionem remm significat brevem,’) 

1589 Grp:enb Menapkon (Arb.) 65 Thinking to ., take 
opportunitie by her forelockes. 1594 Spenser Amoreiti 
Ixx, The ioyous time wil not be staid, Unlesse she doe him 
by the forelock take. 1639 Massinger Unnat. Combat v. i. 
I’ll take occasion by the forelock, X775 A.daik Amer. Ind. 
301, I took time by the fore-lock. 1871 B. Taylor Faust 
(1875) L 231 , 1 became a philosopher, to catch.. Wisdom by 
the forelock. 1874 Motley Barneveld 1 . vii. 213 Tlie 
occasion.. was bald behind, and must be grasped by the 
forelock. 

Forelock (fb®-al^7k), ff. Foeelgoe: 
trans. To fasten with a forelock ; also with in. ^ 
1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) Y iijb, Bolts, w'hich 
.. are fore-locked or clinched upon rings. 1839 R. S. 
Robinson Naut. Steam Eng. 89 The paddle arms . , 
keyed or forelocked there. 1882 Nares Seamanshipy&d. 6} 
86 A bolt is put through the mast.. and forelocked in. 
Hence FoTelocked ppl. a , FoTelocking vbl.^ sb. 
1839 R. S. Robinson Nant. Steam Eng. 85 A crank pin. . 
secured by a forelocking pin. 1874 Thearlp: Naz’al Arch. 
§ 231. 244 I'he cliannel rail is secured to the channel by 
iron straps, fastened by forelocked bolts. 

Fore-log : see B ore- pt'ef. 3. 

Forelong, obs. form of Furlong. 

Fore-loofe, obs. Sc. form of B'DELorGH. 
Forelook (fo^uluk), sb. [f. FoRE-/r^. -f Look 
sb . ; cf. next] a. A look forward {obs. exc. U.S.) 
T h. The habit or power of looking forward ; 
Foresight, providence. 

1357 Lay Folks Catech. 143 The saule..went untill hell 
and toke oute thas.-Whilke he in his forloke wold that 
wer saued. <;x42o Sir Amadas (Weber j 373 Ther Y had 
an hondorthe marke of rent ; Y spentte hit all in lyghtte 
atent, Of suche forlck was Y. 1583 Golding Calvin on 
Dent. cxc. 1181 It is to be concluded then, that Moses had 
a further forelook. 1882 E. P. Goodwin Serm. bef. Atner. 
£d. Comm. For. Missions 7 The gospel was to be preached 
. .with equal, .forelook of triumph to all who would receive 
it. 1883 Hale Christm. in Palace viii. 192 She had a 
week’s provant in the house; and that was a very long 
forelook for her. 

Forelock (fo^ilu’k), v. Also for-, [f. Fobe- 
pref, -k Look v. (In sense 3 perh. f. FoB-/r^.i)l 


FORELOOPEB. 

1. irans. To look at or see ahead or beforehaad, 
foresee ; to watch over. Also 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8211 (Gott.i Godd . . {>at all for-lokes in 
Iris sight, c 1300 liud. 28056 (Cott. Galba) Ilk man suld 
him forloke.vb^t his conciens be dene. 1340 Hampole 
P n Consc. 1946 Na man. .can }?e tyme ofJ>e dede forluke. 

2. intr. To look ahead or forward. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 551 He shall dylygentlye fore- 
loke and see that Goddys wylle be done. X603 B. Jonson 
King's Enteriainm. 19 Wks. iRildg.) 529/2 Then did I 
foreiook, Ai^d saw this day mark’d white in Glotho’s book, 
3847 Emerson Poems 146 The World-soul knows his 
own affair. Forelooking, when he would prepare For the 
next ages. 

f S. To bewitch by a look. Cf. m&rkok, Obs, 
3596 Thomas Hal. Diet. (1606', Fasemo^ to bewitch . . to 
forelooke. 1611 Cotgr., Ensorceler . . To charme , . fore- 
looke, eye-bite. 

Hence roreloo'Mng' ppl. a. Also ro 3 :eloo*:ker, 
one who forelooks. 

338a Wyclif Ecclus. iii. 34 God is the forlookere [Vulg. 
prospecior\ of hym that 5e!deth grace. IKE. xi. 32 As the 
forlookere seende the falling of his neshebore. 1870 Emer- 
son Soc. Solit. vi, n8 A forelooking tenderness. 

Forelooper, foreloper (foarlw'psi, -Iffa-par). 
Sml/i Africa, [ad. Du. voorlooperj f. voor- Fore- 
+ looper runner, f. loopen to nm.J 
A boy who walks with the foremost pair of a team 
of oxen, in order to guide them. Hence roreloo'p 
V. intr.f to do the work of a forelooper. 

1863 W. G. Baldwin A/r. Hunting iv, I managed to 
start on March 31, with only a driver and foreloper. 1881 
Fenn Off to Wilds iii. 21 The foreloper, whose duty it is 
to walk with the foremost oxen. 3889 Catholic Household 
30 Nov, 7 Fr. Le Bihan in like manner ‘ fore-louping ’ be- 
cause one of their boys had cut his foot. 

Forelorn, obs. form of Forlorn. 
t Fo*re- 33 iaid. Obs. rare~^. [f. Fore- pref. + 
Maid.] A forewoman. 

*555 Will of T. Sidney (Somerset Ho,), Mary HUles once 
the formayde of ray shop. 

Foreman (f 60 j[m^n\ PI. foremen. Also 
for-, [f. Fore- pref. + Man ; cf. ON, formal^r, 
gen. -manns (perh. the source), also Du. voormoLn^ 
Ger. vormann.\ 

1 1. One who goes in front ; a leader. Ohs. 

£'1425 Eng. Cong. Irel. Ivii. 134 Steuenessone was forman, 
& opened the wey to J>e Erl. 1580 Baret Alv..^ A foreman, 
a guide, anspex. 1592 G. Harvrv Pierce's Super. 8 They 
cannot . . bellow lustely like the foreman of the Heard. 
361a T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 8 In the practice of this 
duty, the Apostle requireth that the Minister be the fore- 
man. 1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland T17 The men are led 
up by a Laplander, whom they call Automwatze, or foreman, 
then follows the Bridegroom. 

t b. pi. The front rank. Obs. 

3577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. 11619) 387 When .. they 
bad foiled the foremen, they turned themselves back. 1598 
Grenewey Tcecihis' A tin. i. ii. (1622) 21 The enemy . . 
lightly skirmishing with the flanks and the foremen ; set 
amaine on the hindmost. 

t e. The man in front (of another). Obs. 

3598 Barret Theor. Warres m. L 36 Keeping the lower 
end of his pike on the one side of his foremans legge. 3607 
Dekker & Webster Sir T. Wpat D.'s Wks. 1873 HI. 113 
Euerie face Is lifted vp aboue his foremans head. 

2. The principal juror, who presides at the deli- 
berations of the jury, and communicates their 
verdict to the court 

3538 Fitzherb. fust. Peas 89 The counterpane of the 
offyce, .to remayne with the forman of the enquest. 1607 
Dekker Northw. Hoe n, i. Wks, 1873 HI. 20 , 1 will looke 
grauely. .like the fore-man of a Jury. _ 1713 Addison Spect. 
No. 122 ? 3 He . . has been several times Foreman of the 
Petty-Jury. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxiv, The foreman, 
called in Scotland the chancellor of the jury. 3840 Hood 
Kilmanseggy Her Death xvi. At the Golden Lion the 
Inquest met, Its foreman a carver and gilder, 
transf. 3697 C. Leslie Snake in Grass (ed. 2) 221 It is 
Subscrib’d by a Bakers Dozen of them ; and George Fox 
the Fore-Man, in the Name of themselves. 

3. One who takes the most prominent part ; the 
chief or leader (of a party) ; the president (of a de- 
liberative body), Ohs. exc, Icocally in municipal use. 

1603 Florio Montaigne ii. xii. 294 Socrates, the foreman 
of his Dialogues doth ever aske and propose his dispu- 
tation. 3643 Prynne Sav. Penver Pari. i. led. 2) 17 The 
Kings principall wicked Counsellers ; of whom Winche.ster 
being the foreman, appealed. 3702 S. Parker tr. Cicero's 
De Finihus 280 The Old Peripatetics too, and among them 
Aristotle, their Foreman. 1790 Porson Lett. Travis 379 
The foreman of the Apostles, Peter. 3805 Southey Lett. 
(1856 1 . 307 At length all the inhabitants of the grave arose, 
St. John at their head for foreman. 1835 Rep. Commiss. 
Municip. Corp. XXVI. 2287 The Foreman of the commons 
[of Huntingdon] is appointed by a committee of burgesses. 

4. The principal workman ; spec., one who has 
charge of a department of work. Foreman of ihe 
yard : one who superintends the gangers. PVork- 
ing foreman : one who divides his time between 
labour and supervision. 

XS74 Life A bp. Canterh, Pref. to Rdr. Ev, It was but 
rough hewen by one of the prentises, and wanted sum 
polishing by the forman. *631 T. Powell Tom All Trades 
174 Thomas the fore-man of the shop. 1643 Best Farm. 
Bks. (Surtees) 46 The foreman, whose office is to mowe 
and place the sheaues aright, 3691 Dryden K. Arthur 
Epil. Wks. 1884 VIII. 200 This precious fop Is foreman 
of a haberdasher’s shop. 3703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 257 
The Master-Bricklayer, or nis Foreman, must take care 
to see all the Foundations set truly out. 1793 Smeaton 
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Edysione L. § 364 One of the jna.sons .. offered him- 
selt as foreman over the stone-cutters. 3863 P. Barky 
Dockyard Econi 79 Mr. Brown is the foreman of all the 
framework, 3878 Jevons Prim. Pol. Econ. 38 Foremen 
plan out the work, and allot it to the artisans. 1893 
Commission Gloss., Foremen of the Yards, a class of 
officers next above the Heading men ’..and to whom the 
leading men are directly responsible, 

b. ? An overseer or bailiff, 

*774 J* Q« Adams Fam. Lett. (1876) 7, I sometimes think 
I must come to this — to be the foreman upon my own farm. 
1856 Kane Arct. Expl. II. xxix. 294 Petersen had been 
foreman of the settlement. 1894-5 Kelly's Oxford Direct. 
342 J. Belcher, foreman to John Eirt esq. Wood End farm, 
t 6. ? slang. ? A goose. Obs. 

162a Braum. & Fl. Philaster v. iii, lie soile you euer[y] 
long vacation a brace of foremen, that at Michaelmas shall 
come vp fat and kicking. [Differently in ist ed.] 

H 6. V Used as ad. Du. Tjoerman, carrier. 

3641 Evelyn Diary (1871) 25, I tooke wagon to Rotter- 
dam, where we were hurried in lesse than an hour. , so 
furiously do these Foremen drive. 3699 R. L’Estrangk 
Colloq. Erasm. <ed. 3) 260 We wait for the Antwerp Wag- 
gon . - You must rise betimes to find a Fore-man [L. auri’. 
gam] Sober. 

Hence Fo*reznaxi v. irans. rare^ to direct or 
oversee as a foreman. PoTemansliip, the office, 
post, or position of a foreman. 

3859 Smiles Self-Help 17 The foremanship of a large 
workshop. 1886 T. Wright in 19/A Cent. XX. 534 'i'he 
all-round workman requires as a rule very little foremaning. 

Poremarch, -mark, -martyr : see Fore- prrf. 
Foremast (fo^'jmast). [f. Fore- pref. (and 
Fore pt'cp.) + Mast.] 

1. The forward lower-mast in all vessels. 

1582 N. Lichefield tr. Castanheda's E. Ind. ix. 25 b. The 
tacklings of their forraast. 1593 Percivall Sp. JDict.y 
Ostay, a cord that goeth from the boltsprit to the saile 
of the foremast. 1^7 Damfier Voy. 1 . xvi. 452 The fury 
of the Wind..snapt off the Boltsprit and Fore-mast both 
at once. 3719 De Foe Crusoe i. i, The Mate and Boat- 
.swain begg’d the Master of our Ship to let them cut away 
the Fore-mast. 1848 W Irving 1 . 240 The latter 

. . from the weakness of her foremast, could not hold the wind. 

2 . ? The Station of being * before the mast ’ ; only 
attrib.y as foremast man, seaman, a sailor below 
the rank of a petty officer ; hence Q^peoffi'-adj., charac- 
teristic of a foremast man. 

3626 Capt. Smith Accid. Vng. Seamen 6 The Younkers 
are the yong men called Foremast men. 1707 Land. Gaz. 
No. 4366/3 Eighty of the Foremast-Men belonging to the 
Jersey were . . order’d to be discharg'd. 3793 Smeaton 
Edysione L. § 163 In the light of a foremast seaman, he 
appeared to he quite a Genius. 3823 Byron Island n. xx, 
His foremast air, and somewhat roiling gait .. spoke his 
former .state. 1849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. I. 303 He was 
inferior in seamanship to every foremast man on board. 

Pore-mean : see Fore- pref. 2 a. 
Fo:reme*ixtion 2^. P- Fore- pref. + Men- 
tion.] To mention beforehand. 

1660 N. Ingklo Bent. ^ UramafitZcP II. 12 They found 
themselves sick of the Diseases which he had forementioned. 
Ibid. II. 143 For the Reason which I foremention’d. 

Hence Po^reme’ntioned ppl. a. previously men- 
tioned, Also ellipt. 

3587 Golding De Mornay ix. 133 The forementioned 
Chaos. 1631 Gouge Gods Arrows i. xiv. 19 Yet hath God 
his wayes and means to deliver the righteous in the fore- 
mentioned cases. 1^7 Locke in Fox Bourne Life II. xiii. 
383 In the forementioned new law to be enacted. 1750 tr. 
Leonardus' Mirr. Stones 145 There are otlier species,, 
which with the fore-mentioned, make up the number twelve. 

Pore-messenger, -misgiving ; see Fore-. 
t Forezu.i*XLd, v. Obs. [f. Fore- -f Mind v.] 
trmis. To contemplate or intend beforehand. 

3533 More Rich. Illy Wks. 38/3 Were it that the duke . . 
hadde of olde foreminded this conclusion, xsfe Stanyhurst 
ASneis iv. (Arb.) 303 Neauer I foreminded. .For toe slip in 
secret by flight. 

f Poremore, rare. [Perversion of Former 
( cf. Foremost).] 

3803 W, Taylor in Monthly Mag. XII. 2x9 Some of the 
foremore poems celebrate the return from captivity. 1815 
Ibid. XXXVIII. 43 Of Simon’s works, only the two fore- 
more can now merit an importation Into English literature. 

Foremost (f6«'imt>Kst, -most), a. and adv. 
(superl.) F'orms : i formest, fyrmest, (firmest), 
2-7 formest, 3 south, vormest, (4 formest, 5 
for-, foremest(e, 6 formes), 3-4 firmest, 3-7 
formast, (4 formaste), 6-7 for most, e, 6- fore- 
most. See also Forthmost. \ 0 %. formest ^fyr- 
mest ; ■= OF formest y OQ\!Ei..frumist~Sy f. OTeut. 
fformo- (Forme a.) with additional superlative 
suffix (see -est). Afterwards written so as to 
suggest a derivation from P’ORE a. -j- Most adv.} 
A. adj . 

1 1 . In regard to time : Prior to all others in oc- 
currence, existence, etc.; = First A. i. Obs. 

ax^oo Cursor M. 1525 (Cott.) Noema was J^e formest 
Webster )>at man findes o jtzt mister. Ibid. 3051 t>e formast 
barn bat sco him bare was caim. 1485 Caxton Chas, Gt. 
19s To repayre thoffence of our formest fader adam. 1587 
Golding De Momay v. 56 If they could haue had any 
beginning, the Sonne had bin formost in that case. 

f b. absol, or ellipt. Also in advb. phrase at the 
foremost. Obs. 

c 3200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 210 pe laste man isib ]?e formestc, 
}?e was bifom us. 3389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 4 Atte firmast 
to-fore J?e day of )?e a corapte of jxe maistres. a 1400 Hymn 


. POBSmOST. 

Virg. 8'in. J/m. Poems Vem. MS. <E. E. T. S.) *34 Hfii 
logge that vr lord in lay, The formast that never was founden 
in fable. 

t e. After the name of a day of the week : Next 

following; ~ First 1 h. < 9 /v. 

^3330 R. ErunneC/iw/l (1810) 308 ]?e Wednesday formest 
j>e Kyng had fulle grete hy. 

+ 2 . First in serial order; —First A. 2, Obs. 

<c; 30 oo Sax. Leechd. III. 274 Feower heafod windas synd, 
se fynnesta is easterne wind, c 3200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 17 
pe formeste word of pesalroe. a 3225 Ancr. R. 18 Sigge $e 
vorineste vine, * Adoramus te, Christe,’ fif siSen kneolinde. 
a 1300^ Cursor^ M. 26877 (Cott. ) pe quilk I talde pe of 
resun in j?e neist formast questiun. 33,. E. E.Allit. P. B, 
494 Monyth ]?e fyrjjt jsat fallez formast in |?e jer. C3475 
Rmif Coil^ear 288 Is not the morne jule day, formest of the 
5eir? 3542 Recorde Gr. Aries 135 b, The bowynge of the 
foremost fynger, and settynge the ende of the ihombe between 
the 2 foremo.st or hyghest ioyntes of it. 

fb. absol. or ellipt. Also in advb. phrases, <2 
formest y an alre formest. Obs. 

axzz$ Ancr, R. 116 As we seiden per uppe a vormest. 
Ibid. 180 UnderstondeS peonne an alre uormest. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. K. in. x. (1495' 55 The formest 
hyghte Ymaginatiua, the mydie Logica, the thyrde memora- 
tiua. 3588 A. King tr. Canisius" Cateck. 126 Gif he fallis, 
the latter pairt is warst nor y ' formest. 1709 Addison 
Tatler No. 24 r 13 The Foremo.st of the whole Rank of 
Toasts ..are Mrs. Gatty and Mrs. Frontlet. 

3 . Most forward or advanced in position ; front : 
First A. 3. i- Also in agreement with sb. to 

indicate the front jjart or front of. (Cf. L. summus 
monSyt\.(si) 

c 1205 Lay. 23801 A pen feoremeste flocke feouweiti 
hundred, c 1350 Will, Palerne 2324 pe prouost wip al pe 
puple presed forp formast. 433400 Octouian, 1106 An ax .. 
That heng on hy.s formest arsoun. c 1450 Merlin 46 He 
wolde come . . formeste of hi.s company. 1385 T. Washington 
tr. Nickolay's fky. iv. xiii, 126 b, The whole skinne of a 
great Lion, fastened with the two formost feet before upon 
the hrest. 1658 A. Fox Wurtz' Surg. n. xxv. 152 The fore- 
most pan of the Arms hones are broken. 1667 Milton P. L. 
II. 28 v\ ho here Will envy whom the highest place exposes 
Formost to stand against the ' 1 ‘hunderers aime Your bul- 
wark ? 1766 Got.dsm. P'ic. W. xiii. The giant . . was fore- 
most now ; but the Dwarf was not far behind. 3781 Gibbon 
Decl. 4 F. II. xxvi. 41 The king himself fought and fell in 
the foremo.st ranks of the battle, 1875 W. S, Hayward 
Lozieagsf. World 14 The foremost hounds are close on him. 

b. absol. or ellipt. Also in advb. phrase, f 
formest. 

<ri205 Lay. 246 IT Bedeuer a uormest eode mid guldene 
bolle. 4^3330 in Wright Lyric P. xii. 41 So the furmest 
hevede y-don, ase the erst undertoc. c 1400 Song Roland 
807 We haue the formest feld to the ground, c 1489 Caxton 
Sonnes of Aymon vi, i $7 Reynawde wente out of Bordews, 
the formest of all his folke. 3553 T. Wn..soN Rhet. 115801 67 
Good will settyng me forthe with the foremost : I can not 
chuse but write. 3774G0LDSM. Hat. Hist. (1776* fU* *75 
Those [dogs] which are young, fierce, and unaccustomed to 
the chace, are generally the foremost. 1828 Scott F. M. 
Perth xxxivy The Smith of the Wynd . .had been the foremost 
in the crowd that thronged to see the gallant chammions of 
Clan Quhele. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton xxiii. She was 
determined to march with the foremost. 

c. in proverb denoting continuous action. 

3606 Sir G. Goosecappe in. i. in Bullen O. PI. HI. 44 
Never stir if he fouglit not with great Seckerson four hours 
to one, foremost take up hindmost. 

d. In adverbial phrases heady endy sterUy etc. 
foremosty i.e. with the head, etc. first or in front 

1697 Dampier Voy. 1 . iii. 49 It flj's down head foremost. 
3842 G. Whitehead R. Savage (1845 1 in, ix. 420 Wigs 
. . wrong-side foremost. 3856 Ferrjer Inst. Pleiaph. Introd, 
46 This is a science which naturally comes to us end fore- 
most. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1, i, The boat drove stern 
foremost before it [the tide]. 

4 . Most notable or prominent, best, chief. Also 
mort tmfhsAicdXly first and foremost', —First A. 4. 

c 3000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xx. 27 Sepe wyle betweox eow 
beon formest sy he cower peow- 1483 Caxton G. de la 
Tour^lt And suche one is that weneth to be first and 
formest that often fyndeth her the last of all. 1546 Bp. 
Gardiner Declar. Art. foye gzlOy Christ in his speach 
trulye affirmed his choise, which was chief, principall, and 
formest. 1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 40 Men ever famous, 
and formost in the achievements of liberty. 3791 Cowper 
Iliad I. 83 Calchas, an augur foremost m his art, 1853 
Dixon W. Penn xvi. (1872) 137 Foremost of these sufferers 
were the Quakers. . 

absol. or eltipt. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xix. 20 Soblice 
manega fyrmeste beob ytemeste; & ytemeste fyrmesta. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 278 Hit was pe formast on flete pat on 
flodepast. 421610 Healey 11636) 136 The fore most 
of them, Right knowledge, the rest are her sisters. 

B, adv. First, before any other or anything else, 
in position or rank ; t formerly also, in time, serial 
order, etc. ; = First B. i. Also in strengthened 
phrase, Jirsi and fot'emost. 

421000 Elene 68 (Gr.) pms pe hie feonda sefmr fyrmest 
;5es3e7;on. a 1175 Cott. Horn. 235 Si forme lage pat is si 
jecende lage, pe god sett formest an pes mannes heorte. 
c 1250 Gen. ^ Ex. T472 Esau was firmest boren And iacob 
sone after, c 1350 W ill. Palerne 268 He swor formest pat 
ae ^chuId have no harm. 155* T. Wilson Logike (1580' 4 
The Logician first and formoste, professeth to knowe 
wordes, before he . . knitte sentences. 15^ 1 . M[oufet] 
Silkioormes 66 He formost dies, and yeeld.s to mtal dart : 
Ne Hues she long. 1650 Trapp Numb. u. 3 Judah 

encamped foremost. It was fit the Lion should leade the way, 

b. In the firet place, firstly. See Fikbt B. i c. 

IMS, 1,83 [see First B.t. c.].. 1603 Holland Plutarch s 
Mor. 3 First and formest requisite it is, that the groimd be 
good. 


FORBMOTHEE. 


PORE-POimT. 


Hence f PoTemostly Oh., in the foremost 
place, in front. 

1607 Dekker & Webster Sir T, Wyctl D.'s Wks. 1873 
IIL 113 Norfolke rides formo.stly, his crest well knowne. 
?rti70o Ballmi o/yephtJmh in Percy's Reliq. (1876) I. 184 
When he saw his daughter dear Coming on most fore- 
mostly, He wrung his hands. 

Poremotlier tfo [f. Fore- pref. + 

Mothee, after A female ancestor. 

158a Bentley Tlf-w. Mcdrones Pref. B. iijb, Looking in 
this glasse of the holie Hues of their foremothers. 1655 
Songs Cosimne (Percy Soc.) 145 Where is the decency 
become Which your fore-mother had ? 1806 7 J. Beresforo 
Miseries Hum. Life -xx. xxv. (1826) 254 Unheard-of fore- 
fathers and fore- mothers of your host’s family. 1878 H. 
H. Gibbs Ombre i Ombre, the delight of our forefathers 
and foremothers. 

Boren : see FoitNE. 

P'oreila.llie vfo»-in^m), sb. [f. Foke- pref. -f 
Name.] a person’s first or ‘ Christian ’ name ; in 
Rom. 

*333 Gath. Parr tr. Erasm. Comm. Crede 74 The name 
and the forename of Pylate. 1610 Hoixand Camden's Brit. 
320. His sonne, cat rying the same fore-name [Bartholomew]. 
<21656 UssHER Ann, VI. (1658) 753 It was provided by an 
Edict, that none of that family should have the forename 
of Marcus. 1716 M. Davies Aiheti, Brit. IIL Crii Hist. 
99 The Ancient Roman Rioxes.'tu had a Fore-name, or a 
Christen- Name besides their Sir Name. 1870 Swinburne 
Ess. Sind. (1875' 34 'I'he counsellor whose name is 
Reason, whose forename is Interest. 1883 Academy 15 
Dec. 394 Mary Maitha Brooke, wh'j-se twofold fore-name 
is intended to symbolise her character. 

transf. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. i. 519 This place 
[Cole ( 5 uerton] hath a Cole prefixed for the fore name. 

t FoTename, Obs. [f. Foee- pref. + Name 
v.l trans. a. To name or mention beforehand, 
b. To ^ive a name to beforehand. 

i6io Healey St. Aug. Citie of God v. xvi. fi62o) 209 The 
vertues of such worthies as we forenamed. a 1633 Austin 
(16351 33 Behold a Virgin shall conceave A Sonne, 
fore nam’d Emmanuel. 

Hence ro*renamed ppl.a., named or mentioned 
before ; fore-cited. 

1490 Caxton EmydosyCixx. ff The two .sustres fore named. 
*33)5 Stewart Cron. Scot. II- 317 This foirnamit king. 1628 
T. Spencer Logick 224 The forenamed Axiom&s are com- 
pounded of simple axiomes. 1737 Whiston fosephns' 
Aniiq, vin. xi. § i The woman, .grieved at the death ofthe 
fore-named child. 1823 J. Badcock Dom, Amnsem. 30 
Flour which is mixed with the fore-named adulterations. 

absol. ox ellipt. 1578 Lyte Dodoens i. i. 2 Besides the two 
forenamed there is found a thirde kinde. X65S Fuller Ch. 
Hist. 11. i. § 7 Besides the fore-named, they had Neptune. 

t FOTeness. nome-wd, [f. Foke a. -t -ness.] 
Priority. 

1587 Golding tr. De Mornay rsfiEuen according to Aris- 
totles owne doctrine, forenesse, afternesse, and continuance 
of tyme do followe forenesse, afternesse, and continuance 
of moiling, 

Fo’reiiesd:, a. Obs. rare-^. In 3 fore-neist. 
[f. Fobs r Next,] ?Ne.xt preceding. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8146 Cott.] ]?e night fore-ueist o paradis 
Him thoght in sueuen he was }>ar-bi. 

Foreidgllt (foa-insit). [f. Fobe- adv. and prep^ 
1 1 . The previous night. Obs, 

1583 Stanyhurst ASneis n, (Arb. 66 , 1 that in forenight 
was with no weapon agasted, Now shiuer at shaddovvs. 

2 . Sc. The evening, the interval between twilight 
and bed-time. 

1513 Douglas Mneis ix. vi. 63 Serranus That all the for- 
nycht in ryot.. had spendit. 1810 Cromek's Rem. Nifks- 
dale Son^om We kent nae but it was drunken fowk riding 
to the fair, r the fore night. 1865 G. Macdonald Al. Forbes 
xvi. 67 There were long forenights to favour the plot. 

Fore-nook: see Fore- 3. 

Forenoon (fo»*in 27 'n). [f. Fore prep, -k Noon.] 
1 . The portion of the day before noon. 

1506 Guylforde Pi (Camden 1 35 We.. spent that fore 
noone there in prayers and deuocion. 1382 N. Ltchefield 
tr. Castaoiheda's Conq. E. Ind. iii. 10 At tenne of the Clocke 
in the fore noone, 1669 Worlidge .Syst, Agric. (1681) r68 
When.. the Nights [are] yet coldj water in the Fore-noons. 
1727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. II. xxxiii. 12 The 
Fore-noons being dedicated to Business, 1838 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. I. 107 He sat with me one forenoon, last week. 1872 
Black Adv. Phaeton xxvi. 352 He begged us to start for 
our forenoon’s walk. 

% at f rib. 

<21602 W. Perkins CtfjruT Consc. (1:619) 325 Some persons 
. . are good forenoone-men, but bad afternoone-men. 1658 
Gurnall Chr. in Arm. 11 . xii. § 3. 138 Physicians tiiatthey 
call fore-noon men. .because commonly they are drunk in 
the after-noon, a 1806 Vng. Beichan ^ Susie Pye xxxviii. 
in Child Ballads n. liii. (1884' 471/1 Then out and .spak the 
forenoon bride. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xix. (1859) 342 
My stormy forenoon watch is at length over. 1878 PIuxley 
Physiogr. 8 The forenoon shadow. 

Fore-noted, -notice, -notion: see Fore- 
p'ef. 2 b, 4. 

t Fore’HSal, a. Obs. [f. L. foretis-is (see 

F oREN.sic) + -Aii.] = Forensic. 

^ 1660 H. More Mysf. Godl.v.xxi. 164 All which, as Grotius 
interprets the place in a Forensal sense, Ls of a very large 
extension. 2670 in BLOVtix Glossogr. 1676-1732 in Coles. 

Forensic (f/rensik), a and sb. Also 7 form- 
seek. [f. L.foreus-zs (f. forum Forum) -k-ic.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to, connected with, or used in 
courts of law ; suitable or analogous to pleadings in 
court. Forensic medicine', tnedioine in its relations 
to law; medical jurispradence. 
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1655 Hammond On Ps. osi. 31 It signifies much m( 3 Pe 
than justification, as in the foriuseck sense that is oppo.site 
to condemning. 1690 Locke Hum, Uud. n. xxvi. ( 1695) 1B9 
Person .. is a Forensick Term. 1768 Blackstone 
IIL 84 That the students might not be distracted from 
their studies by legal process from distant courts, and other 
forensic avocations, a 1779 W arbur ton Dh >, Legal, m. iv. 
W'ks. 1788 11 . 89 Lactantius, from a foreasic Lawyer now 
become an advocate for Christianity. 1837 Carlyle J r. 
Rexf. I. IV. iv. (18721 122 Such admired forensic eloquence, 
1845 Stephen Comm. Laws Eng. (1874' 1 . 8 A .s<jrt of 
mixed science known by the name of Foren.sic Medicine or 
Medical Jurisprudence. 1865 Dickens Mut. P'r. it. viii, 
In an imposing and forensic manner. 

B. sb. C/.S. A college exercise, consisting of a 
speech or (at Harvard) writ'.en thesis maintaining 
one side or the other of a given question. 

1830 Collegian 241 in B. H. Hall College H'ords, Themes, 
forensics [etc.]. 1837 Ord 4 * Regul. iJartmrd Univ. 12 
Every omission of a theme or forensic. 

t Fore‘3isicaiil!i Obs, Also 6-8 forinsecal, 
-sieaU,(7lorenseeal).[r. asprec. - -ae.] =prec.t 3 ;^//. 

1381 J. Bell H addon's Ansao.Osor.^yj In forinsical!,aiid 
temporall causes. i65<i Warren U^ibelievcrs 231 Justifica- 
tion is a forensical, judicial act. 1740 E.xameu n. 

V- § 37. 336 Acts of the supreme Power, or (in forinsecal 
style; legislative Acts or Acts of Parliament. 

Hence i*ore*nsioally adv., in a forensic manner. 
1845 Mozley Ess., Land {1878) I. 218 Laud was put into 
the humiliating position of having to stand up and forcti- 
sically guard every little thing he had done. 1876 — Univ. 
Serm. V. 102 The Church . . contemplates war forensicaily, 
as a mode of settling national questions. 

t Fore'nsive, a. Obs. [See-IVE.] -P’orensic. 
<2 1670 Hacket IViliiams 1. {i6g^) gj His Forensive 
or Political Transactions. 

t Fore-oath.. Obs. exc. Hist. [OE, foredp, 
for dp, i. Fore- pref. + a) Oath.] In OE. i.aw : 
An oath required of the party commencing a suit 
unless the fact complained of was manifest. 

a 1000 Laws Ath. i, § 23 Ofga aelc man his tihtlan mid 
foreade, 1641 Ancient Cast. Eng. in Harl, iJ/aisr. (1808) 
I, 240 He might, afterward, with his fore-oath his lord’s 
part play at any need. 1895 Pollock & Maitland A'AA 
Eng. Law I. 16 A fore-oath was needless if a man sued 
for wounding and showed the wound to the Court. 
Fore-obtained, -opinioned : see Fo&E-pref. 
lb. 

Foreordaaji (fo®:ri^4d<?'‘n), v. [f Fore- pref. 
A Ordain.] trans. To ordain or appoint before- 
hand ; to predestinate. 

c 1440 Parionope 3135 The fayrest .shapen creature That 
euer was foordened tliorow nature. (But is this a mistake 
for fQddened%\ 1561 T. Norton Calzdn's Inst, m. 302 
Some to be foreordeined to saluation, other some to destruc- 
tion. 1611 Bible i Pet. i. 20 Who verily was foreordeined 
before the foundation of the world. 1647 IVestm. Conf, 
Faith iil § 3 Others foreordained to everlasting death. 
1736-1879 [see below]. 

Hence I*o:reordai*iied ppl. a . ; Po^reordaiming 
vbi sb. and ppl. a. Also Po^reordai'nment, pre- 
destination, 

c 1420 IVyclifs Mark Pro!., The for-ordenede John 
Zakaries sone. 1667 Bp. S. Parker Free Impart. Cens. 
236 His foreordaining him to that employment. 1736 
Butler Anal. n. iv. Wks. 1874 I. 200 According to general 
fore-ordained laws. 1864 Pusey Lect. Daniel v. 250 God’s 
foreordaining love. 1879 Maclear Mark i. 15 note, 'rhe 
great fore-ordained and predicted time ofthe Messiah. 1879 
Farrar St, PaulW.^g^ The fpreordainment, and the result 
of this Gospel in uniting the Jew and Gentile. 

Fore-order : see Fore- 4. 
t Foreo'rdinaiLce. Obs. [f. Fore- pref. + 
Ordinance.] = Fore-ordination. 

1450-1530 Myrr.our Ladye 181 The endelesse fore orden- 
aunce of god. 1587 Golding De Mornay xx. 151 Which, 
nature, that is to say the foreordinance of the Creator doeth 
for them, 

Fo:reo*rdinate, v. [f. Fore- pref. -i- Ordi- 
nate] trans. To foreordain. Hence Foreo’rdi- 
nated ppl. a. 

1858 Bushnell Nat. 4 Sziperztat. xv. (1864) 525 The 
grand, fore-ordinated circle of existence. 

Fo reordina tion. [f. prec. : see -ation.] 
Previous oidination or appointment, predestina- 
tion ; an instance of this. 

1628 Bp. Hall tr. Rofomagensis Anon. Wks. 813 Neither 
can His will be frustrated - .nor His fore-ordinations altered. 
a 1680 Charnock Altrib. Gosp. (1834) 1 . 346 A fore-ordina- 
tion of him [Christ] was before the foundation of the world. 
1835 Ess, Intuit. M orals 108 If Fore-ordination be reduced 
to (Jrdinatlon. 1879 Farrar St. Paul I. 427 In accordance 
with Divine fore-ordinadon. 

Fore-pad, -parlour, etc. : see Fore- pref. 3. 
Forepale, forepode, Mining and En- 
gineering. [f. Fore- pi'ef. Pale, Pole.] trans. 
To protect (a work in progress) from falling debris, 
quicksand, etc. by timbers driven in front. 

1871 Trans. A mer. Inst. Mining Engineers I. 352 After 
driving fifty yards through heavy rock tumbles, where 
every foot had to be forepaled. 1881 Raymond Mining 
Gloss., Fore-poling, a method of securing drifts in progress 
through quicksand by driving ahead poles . , slabs, etc. 
Ibid. Forgale or F'orepale. 

Fore-part, forepart (fo®*jpajt). [f. Fore- 
pref + Part.] 

1 . The foremost, first, or most advanced part; 
the front. 

<11400 Burgh Laud: c. 105 pai sail leilly lyne .. baith foir 
part and back part of land. 1435 Misyn Fire of Love 


I. xvn. 38 All )>e inar forpartls of my saule with swetnes of 
beiienly myrth ar fulfild. 1483 Carh Angl. 138/2 pe i'or- 
parte of y = hede, 1548 Hall Chron., Rich. Ill 

(an. 3) 49 b, They of the CastelT vexed their enemies on the 
fo-eparte. ci6ii Chapman Iliad xvi. 324 Betwixt his neck, 
and foreparts. 1714 S. Sewall Diary 12 Nov. (1882 III 26 
The Snow and Rain . . beat on the fore-part of the Cala.sh. 
1836 Random Recoil. Ho. Lords xv\. 383 His dark hair., 
stands on end on the fore part of his head. 

b. esp. The bow or prow of a vessel. ? Obs. 

1526 Tindale xxvii 41 And the foore parte stucke 
fast, 1355 Decades 160 Turnynge the sterames or 

forparte.s of their sliyppe-s ageynst the streame. 1699 Dampikr 
P'oy. II. 1.74 The head or fore-partis not altogether so high 
as the Stern. 

•f 2 . All ornamental covering for the breast worn 
by women ,' a stomacher. Obs. 

%6ooQ. Eliz. Wardr. in Nichols' Progresses III. 507 
Item, one foreparte of clothe of sylver. 1607 Webster 
Non few. Hoe i. iii. Wks. (Rtldg.) 256/1 , 1 confess I lookup 
a petticoat and a raised forepart for her. 1640 Shirley 
Constant Maid iv. iii, They were a midwife’s Fore part. 

3 . The earlier part. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World'xxx.^TFW the fore-part (jf the day. 
1633 Earl Manch. Al Mondo(x626) 131 He lives twice that 
bestowe.s the fore-part of his life well. 1722 SEytCt Hist. 
Quakers (1795) L v. 369 In the fore part of the year 1659, 
1727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. 11 . 1 . 217 In the Fore- 
part of the seventeenth Century. 1832 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
Tom's C. XV, In some long-forgotten fore part of the day, 

t Fo'reparty. Obs. [f. Foke- pref. + Party.] 
=:Fom<PART. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. ii. (1495) 102 In the fore 
party the heed is soindele comyng narough and hygh. 
Lanfranc's Cirurg. 67 In he fore party e of )?e hrote. 

Forepass : see FoBPASa v. Obs. 
Fo*re-pa:SSage. Naut. [f. Fore- pref -f- 
Passage.] a. A passage leading to the forepeak, 
b. A passage leading from the hatchway to the 
forward magazine, {cent. Diet.) 

Forepassed, -past (fojpa-st), ppl. a. ff. 
Fobe-^ pref. Passed, Past.] That has previously 
passed, or been passed. Now only of time. 

*657 Tot tell' s Misc. (Arb.) 143 O Lord .. for my helpe 
make haste To pardon the forpassed race that carele.sse 
I haue pa.st. 1596 Raleigh Discov. Gviana 21 Neither 
could any of the forepassed vndertakers .. discouer the 
country 1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxii. (1748) 353 Those 
forepa.s.sed hours, a 1713 Ellwood Autobiog. (1714 ' 12 The 
Actions of niy fore-past Tfife. 1830 Southey Yng. Dragon 
1. 36 Forepast times. .With no portent could match it. 
t b. quasi-ar/zi. On a past occasion Obs. 

1664 Floddan F. iii. 24 What he had said fore-past was 
nought. 

Fore-paw. -payment : see Fore- pref. 2 d, 3 c. 
Fo*repeak. Eaut. Also 7 forepike. [f. Foke- 
pref + JPeak.] The extreme end of the forehold 
in the angle of the bows. 

1693 R. Lyde Retaking a Skip it, I will command threfe 
of them down into the Fore-pike. ibid. 17 A Scuttle.. that 
went down into the Forepeak. 1833 Markyat Three Cutt. 
i, Luxury.. Is not wholly lost, even at the fore-peak. 1890 
Times 6 Feb. 5/6 The collision-bulkhead, separating the 
forepeak from the watertight compartments. 

Fore-piece (fo 'upfs). [f. Fore- pref. + Piece.] 
The loremost, first, or front piece : a. geti. b. 
I'healr. A ^ curtain-raiser C. Saddle} y (see 
quot. 1874). 

1788 M Cutler in Life Jmils. ^ Corr. (1888) I. 401 Broke 
the forepiece of my sulky, which detained us. 1814 Monthly 
Mag. XXXVII. 333 'fragedies of the la.st age .. could be 
shortened into permanent fore-pieces. 1874 Knight Diet. 
Meek. I. 905 Fm'e-piece (Saddlery), the flap attached to the 
fore-part of a side saddle, to guard the rider's dress. 

Fore-pillow : see Fore- pref 3. 

Forepine; see Forpine. 

Fore-place, -placing, -plan: see Fore- pref. 
Fo're-plane. [f. Fore- pref. + Plane sbi\ 
(See quot. 1842.) 

1703 Moxgn Mech. Exerc. 65 It is called the Fore Plane 
because it is used before you come to work either with the 
Smooth Plane, or with the Joynter. 1842 Gwilt Encycl. 
Archit. Gloss., Fore Plane in carpentry and joinery the 
first plane u.sed after the saw or axe. 1847 E.merson Repr. 
Men, Uses Gt. Men Wks, (Bohn) 1 . 278 Every carpenter 
who shaves with a fore -plane borrows the genius of a for-, 
gotten inventor. 

Fore-planting, -plate: see Fore- pref 2 c, 3. 
t Foreplea*d, V. Obs.— ® [perh. for ^forplead, 
f. For- pref^ (sense as in forswear') + Plead.] 
*ifi'ans. To overreach in pleading. Flence Fore- 
plea’ding vbl. sb., unfair argument. 

1624 Bedell Lett, iil 54 The forepleadings and aduan- 
tages to bee vsed against Heretikes, 

t Fo're-plot. Obs. [f. Fore- pref. + Plot.] 
Premeditation. Similarly Poreplo't zi., to con- 
trive beforehand ; Toreplo'tted ppl. a. 

X64X pRYNNE Antip. 10 Which fore-plotted treason was 
the occasion of this Vision. 1647 N. Bacon Disc, Govt. 
Eng. i. xl. (1739) 62 Which last they called Abere Murther, 
or Murther by foreplot or treachery. 1655 Fuller Ch. 
Hist. VI. iii. 315 His Wife . . might, .be presumed honest, if 
such a fore-plotted occasion had not debauched her. 

t Fore-poi*nt, v. Obs. Also 6 forpoint. [f. 
Fore- p/ ef -h Point v.] 

1 . trans. a. To appoint or determine beforehand ; 
to predestine to or imto. b. To forebode, C. To 
mark by points beforehand, 
a. CX5SO Cheke Alatt. xvi. xjnote, Everlastingnes, and 


FOBE-POSSESS, 
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FGBE-BUH. 


happines wheerunto his chosen be forpointed. 1589 Greene 
Mem/>hon (Arb.) 84 Unfortunate Samela born to mishaps, 
and forepointed to sinister fortunes. i593_ Lodge Lcng-^ 
heard^ etc. (1880) 56 He is the man forpointed to be my 
husband. 

b. 1590 Greene Nei^er too late iidoo'i 69 As the Marble 
drops against raine, so their teares fore-poynt mischiefe. 

C. 1570 Dee Math. PreJ^.^ Which point we shall atteyne, 
by Notyng and forepointyng the angles and lines, by a .sure 
and certain direction and connexion. 

2 . intr. To point beforehand. 
i6dx Weever Mirr. Mart. Aivb, He might haue scene 
how Fate that day fore-pointed. 3 : 6 i_ 3 -«x 8 JDaniel Ctf/A 
Hist. £ng. > i626) 20 Thus (as fore pointing to a stonne that 
was gathering on that coast) began the first diflerence with 
the F^rench nation. 

Hence For ©pointing’ ppl. a. Also Porepointer, 
one who or that which points out beforehand. 

1387 Greene Eupkues Cens. Wks. (Grosart) VI. 171 The 
fathens and forepointers of wysedom 1^9 — > Menaphon 
(Arb.) 27 Some further forepoynting fate. 1590 — Mourn. 
Garni. (i6i6i 23 De.sires aboue Fortunes, are the fore- 
pointers of deep falls. 

1 3 E‘o:re-posse*ss, Ohs. [f. Foee- pref. + 
Possess.] trans. 'J'o possess beforehand with. 

1579 Tomson Calvin’s Serin. Tim. 625/2 Wee are fore- 
possessed and seised with so many vanities that [etc]. 
1635 Sanderson 12 Serin.^ ad Cler. (1681) 63 Any rational 
man not extremely fore-possessed with prejudice. 

Eore-post, -precedent: see Fohe- pref. 3 . 4 a. 
t Fore-prepara-tion. Obs. [f. Fore- pref. 
and Foue prep.] Preparation beforehand ; also, 
nonce-tise, the day before the (Jewish) ‘preparation’. 

1580 SwwY Arcadia 11622) 207 Hauing much adnantage 
both in number, valure, and fore-preparation. 1656 Trapp 
Comm. John xix. 31 'i’he Jews, before their preparation, 
had their fore-pieparat ion. 

t Fo:re-prepa*re, v. Ohs. ff. Fore- pref. -j- 
Peepake.J trans, 'Fo prepare beforehand. Hence 
FoT 3 pr©pa'red ppl. a 

164a Fuller Holy Sf Prof. St. in xiv. 187 His fore- 
prepared Sepulchre. 1648 Bp. ^kxx. Select 7'A. § 24 The 
evils, which we look for, tall .so much the less heavily, by 
how much we are foreprejjared for their entertainment. 
x6so Fuller Pisgah 1. m. vi. 372 They were rivetied into 
holes fore- prepared of purpose. 

Fore-pretended : see Fore- pref 2 b. 
t Forepri'se, v. Ohs. Also 6 forprise, 7 
foreprize, -prizz. [f. Fore- pref + -prise^ after 
the analogy of app^dse^ comprise, etc.] 
trans. To take beforehand : a. To assume, take 
for granted, b. To deal with, allow for, or men- 
tion beforehand ; to provide for or determine 
beforehand; to forestall, anticipate. C. To take 
into or include by anticipation. 

a, 1577 SiANvauRST Descr. Irel. in Hplinshed Chron. VI. 
Ep, Ded., The truth of the matter being forpris'.-d. 

b. XS94 Hooker Reel. Pol, v. Ixxi. §4 God hath fore- 
prised things of the greate.st weight and hath therein pre- 
cisely defined . . that which every man must perform. 1607 
Bodleigh Lei. 19 B'eb. in Ahp. UsskePs Lett. (1686) App. 
21 As if the thing that they souglit had been by prevention 
fore-priz’d by others, a X641 Bp. R. Mountagu A cts ^ Mon. 
(1642; 499 Daniel forepriseth him, as a .spirituall and eternall 
Prince. 1659 I * White Middle State of Souls 28 Tho.se 
holy Fathers., by their testimonies foreprize our exceptions. 
1693 Beverley 'True St,^ Gospel Truth To be resolved 
in some Cases of Doubt, in others ii'oreprized, or Guarded 
agaiiLSt. 

C. X692 Beverley Disc. Dr. Crisp 5 The Sins to come 
were Forepriz’d into it. 

Hence Fo:repri*sed, Fo:repri*sing ppl. adjs. 

x6o5 Play Sincley^ 1961 in Simpson Sch, Shaks. ^xZ'j^ 

236 If in the Basili.sks fore prizzing eye Be safety for the 
object it beholds I’hen [etc,j. ^1641 Bp. R. Mountagu 
Acts ^ Mon. \1642) 552 These fore-prlsed passages. 

Foreprise, -prize; see Forprise sh. and w 
(Aaw). 

t Fore-pro'pkesy, Ohs. [f. Fore- prf. 
+ PROPHESif 57 . J trans. and intr. To prophesy 
beforehand. (Freciuent in i 6 -i 7 tb c.) 

1581 J. Bell H addon’s Ausio. Osor. 379 When as we 
promise or foreprophecy in the name and person of God, 
thinges to come to passe, 1654 S. Clarke Reel. Hist. 1. 
led. 2> 16 Who spake by the Spirit of God : Fore-seeing and 
fore-prophesying of those things which we now see are 
come to pass. 1676 W. Row Contn. Blair’s Autobwg. xii, 
(1848) 486 Foreprophesying that they would be employed 
against themselve.s. 

Fore-provided: see Yoece- pref. 2 b. 

Fo're -purpose, sh. [f. Fore- pref. + Pur- 
pose.] A purpose settled beforehand, previous de- 
sign. Similarly Forepu*rpose v. trans.,, to purpose 
beforeha-id ; Forepu'rposed ppl. a. 

1551 T. Wilson Logike 1580) 43 A fore purposed choice. 
1581 Marbeck Bk. 0/ Notes 128 It is nothing els but his 
eternall determination fore purposed in his biest. 1387 
Golding De Mornay ix. i2t Vpon new deuise, or vpon 
euerlasting forepurpose. Ibid. 135 To haue brought to 
passe and perfected all that euer he had forepurposed, 
betokeneth an incomparable might and power. ci6ii 
Chapman JHad xx. 17 The rest of the.se fore-purposes. 
1829 Southey .S'ir T. More 1 . 105 The mystery whereby 
the free will of the subject is preserved, while it is directed 
by the fore purpose of the state. 

t Fore-q[UO*te, •v. Ohs. [f. Fore- pref ^ 
Quote.] trans. To quote or cite beforehand. 
,Hence Fore-quot?d///. <7. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas n. ii. iv. Cohmntes 4^4 Fore- 
quoting Confusedly th’ Events most worthy noting. 1637 


Gillespie Eng, Pop, Cerem. iii. i 4 In the forequotted 
place. 1670 W. Clarke Nat. Hist. Nitre 14 According to 
the fore-quoted author. 

Fore-rake, -rank: see Fore- 3, 3 d. 
t Fore-ranger, corruption Forager. 

1612 Paule Life Whitgift 40 The fore-rangers and har- 
bingers of their further designes, 
t FOTereack, sh. Naut. Ohs. [f. next vb ] 

? The projection of the forepart of a vessel, beyond 
the end of the keel ; - fore^rake. 

1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Vng. Seamen 10 Her rake, the 
fore reach, plank es 

Fo:re-rea*cli, v. Chiefly N'aut. [f. Fore- 
pref. -r Reach v.} 

1 . intr. To shoot ahead. Also, /t? fore-reach on, 
■upon (see quot. 16^44). 

1644 Manwayring Sea-mans Diet. 42 When two ship.s 
saile together, hr ‘after one another, she which sailes best 
(that is fastest) doth f ore-reach upon the other. X748 
Anson’s P'oy, 11. iv. 163 We found that w’e had both 
weathered^ and fore-reached upon her con.sidcrably. x8oo 
C. Sturt in Naval Chron. IV. 394 Mr. Weld's cutter^ fore- 
reached, but I gained to windward. 1S34 M. Scoit Cruise 
Midge 11859 ^he . . had forereached on us so far as to 
be well before our beam by this time. 1842 R. H. Dana 
Seaman'’ s Man.. 10^ P'ore-rcack, to shoot ahead, e.specially 
when going in. .stays, 

2 . trans. To reach beyond, gain ground upon, 
pas.s. Also/f^’’. To get the better of. 

X803 Naiial Chron, XXI I L 398 To endeavour to fore- 
reach her. 184s Napier Com}. Scinde 11. ii. 253 I'he 
general, coming back by a difierent route, had fore-i cached 
them in such a scheme. 1870 Daily News 12 May, At 8.30 
the .Sappho was rapidly forereach ing her opponent. 

S: trans. To seize befoteiiand, anticipate, rare. 
X874 Whittier My Triumph xvii, 1 . . Fore-reach the good 
to be And share the victory. 

Hence Fo re-rsa'cbin^ ppl. a., pushing, eager. 
1864 .Skeat UklamVs Poems 102 Every hand and every 
spirit works Fore-reaching, active, for the general weal. 

tPore-rea*d, v. Obs. [i. FimE- pref. + Read ] 
trans. a. To read beforehand, b. To betoken or 
signify belorehand. e. 'Fo predestine. 

a 1620 Bp. Saunderson Twelve Sermons (1637) 3^3 
onely to foreknow the extraordinary plagues . . hut also to 
, fore-read in them Gods fierce wrath and heavie displeasure, 
b. X591 Spknsfr Muiopoimos 29 His young, .yeares . . 10 
him forered, That he . . would . . prone such an one. 16x2 
Drayton P<dy-olb. xiii. 219 The fir.st part of whose name, 
Godiua, doth forereed Th’ first .syllable of hers, 

C. G1636 Fitzgeoffrey Eleg. in. Evijb, Had Fate fore- 
read me in a Croude to dye. 

Hence Pore-rea •ding' 57^ and/// a. 

1537 Grimalde in TottelVs Misc. (Arb) 116 Good luck, 
certayn forereadyng moothers haue. a 1656 Hales Gold, 
Rem. 1688) 347 Your fore reading of Suetimius. 

Fore-recited, -report, etc. : see Fore- pref 
Fore-resemble, -rib, etc. : see Fore- pref. 
t Fore'ri'de, z*. ^F.for-ridanf For- 2^ 
= F GEE- pref. -r ridan to Ride.] trans. To ride 
before or in advance of. 

O, R. Chron, an. 894 pa for rad sio fierd hie foran. c 1205 
Lay. 26931 pat pa Rom-leoden heom for riden hafueden. 
\jEv\EiEflanip. 117 To Forexydst, praecurrere. 

Pore-rider >.f6»*j,rokHji . [f. Fore- pref. -h 

Ridek; =Ger. vorreiier. Cf. F'oeetdkl.] One 
who rides in front ; esp f a. one of the vanguard ; 
t b. a scout ; c. an outrider or postillion ; t d. a 
harbinger. 

<71470 Henry Wallace tii. 76 Thair for rydar was past 
till Ayr agane. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. elxiiu 156 Y fore 
rydars y*- put themselfe in prese with theyr sharpe launcys 
to w'ynne the firste brunte of the feelde. 1313 Douglas 
JRneis xin. Frol. 20 And Esperus . . Vpspringi.s, as forridar 
of the nycht. 1348 Hall Chron., Rich. Hi (an. 3) 55 
Therle of Richmond knewe by his forriders that the kyng 
was so nere embattayled. i6ox F. Tate Hausek, Ord. Rdiv. 
//(J876) § 56. 43 Each [charetterj shal have a fore rider 
which charetters and fore riders shal drive the charettes 
and keepe the horses. 1888 Pall Mall G. 8 Oct 5/2 'Fhen 
the mounted foreriders ; and then the Emperor’s carriage. 
Fore-riggieg : see F<jbe- pref. 3 d. 
Porerigkt (fo^airoit ■ , rarely w ith aclvbl. gen. 'S 
foreriglits, adv., prep.^ a. and sh. [f. F'ore adv* 
•+ Right adv. and adj.] 

f A. adv. Directly forward, in or towards the 
front, straight ahead. Fore-right against, directly 
opposite. Ohs. 

1398 Trevisa Bar-th. De P. R, xvin. Ixiv. 11495 819 A yonge 
Cowe is . . compellyd to folowe euen and forerygiit the 
steppes and fores of oxen, 1348 Ei.yot, Aduersus 
ryglu againste. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke xix. 
30 The litell tonne yt ye see yonder foreright ayenst you. 
x6o8 Ar.vjin Nest Ninn ii842> 1 To looke fore-right I can 
not, because judgment out lookes mee. 1639 Leak Water- 
whs. 30 The difference is that, this here i.s seen fore-right, 
and that other upon one .side. 1663 ^TAj'Wiovt flighted 
Maid 3 Pil. Hey boy! how sits the wind? Gios. Fore- 
right, and a brisk Gale. 17x5-20 Pope Iliad xxii, 189 No 
less fore-right the rapid chace they held. 1761 St’Ernk Tr. 
Shandy III. xl, Surveying it transver>ely. .then foreright, 
— then this way, and then, that. 1796 C. Marshai.l Garden. 
xii. (1813 166 Let them [shootsjhot advance far foreright. 
B. prep. , 

+ 1 . Straight along. Ohs.'^^ 

1650 Fuller Pisgah ii. v. vii. 156 Sailing (not athwart the 
breadth . .but) almost foreright tlie length of the lake. 

2 . Opposite, over against, dial. 

1858 in Hughes Scouring White Horse 140 Vp, vorights 
the Castle round They did zet I on the ground. 


I Q.adj. 

I * 1 * 1 . a. Of a path, road, etc. ; Directly in front of 
one, straight forward. Obs. 

1624 Massinger Pari. Love ni iii. Plays (x868) 179 ^2 You 
did but point me out a fore-right way 'i'o lead to certain 
happiness. « 16S9 Somner Roman Ports 4- Forts 50 A 
direct and foreright continued current and pa.ssage. 1703 
Moxon Meek. Exerc. 145 A straigbt or Foreright Ascent, 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (1883) VII . 315 You have 
only had the foreright path you were in overwhelmed. 

t b. Of a wind : Straight on the line ol one’s 
course, favourable. Ohs. 

1603 Chapman, etc. Eastw. Hoe ni.W, Ther’s a foreright 
winde continuall wafts vs till we come at Virginia. 1613 
— Odyss. in. 244 Nor ever left the wind his foreright force. 
1632 Quarles JDiv. Fancies n. xciv. ti66o) 95 His sayte 
Being fill’d and pro.sper’d with a fore-right Gale. 

2 . Of a branch, etc. : Shooting straight out, 

1741 Compl. P'am. Piece n. iii. 388 'Fake off all fore-right 
or trailing Branches. i8oa W, Forsyth Fruit Trees W. 
(18241 34 They will frequently throw out small dugs, or 
foreright shoots. 1882 Gard. Chron. XVII. 675 Removing 
..all foreright shoots. 

8 . dial. Of persons : a. Going straight ahead 
without regard of consequences, headstrong, b. 
Honest, straightforward; also, plain-spoken, blunt. 

a. X736 Pegge Kenticisms (E. D. S.) s. v. (given as a 
* Hants’ wordi. 1853 Cooi’iiR A/mp Gloss.\eid.. 2'. 

b' x8io Deumi 4- Cormv. Voc. in MoJitkly Mag. June 
436 ‘A foreright man', that is, a plain honest man. 1880 
Mrs. Parr Ada?n 4* Eve 11 . 213 Be foreright in all you do. 
sh. [The used dt/w/ J 
fa. Something straighifoiward '[ohs.). b. A 
foreright . ‘'hoot ; cf. C. 2. C. dial, (see quot.'). 

a. X754 Richardson Grandison W 1 1 . xiii. 75 We women 
sometimes choose to come at a point by the round-abouts, 
rather than by the fore-rights. 

b. 1882 ^ml. Horticulture 6 Apr. 288 The forerights 
unless strong being treated similarly. 

C. 1797 R. Polwhele Old Eng. Getitl. 54 Then . . Cut 
from the buttock a convenient slice, And . . Salute the fore- 
right with as keen a knife. Note, * Foreright ' is the coarse.st 
sort of wheaten bread, made of the meal, with all the bran. 

Fore-rip ed : see Fore- pnf. 2 b. 
Fo're-rooHi. [f. Fore- pref + Room.] 
t i. V The foiecastle of a ship. Ohs. 

€ 1563 Ljndesay (Pits(:ottie) C/zmi. Scot. (1728) loi With. 
..two-handed swords in your fore-room.s. 13% Greene 
Sp. Masqnerado Wks. (Gro.sart) V. 272 'Fhat wooijhy Gentle- 
man, .valiantly standing in the fore roome deliuered with 
Cannon his Ambassage to the Enemie. 

2 . The front room or parlour. Now only US. 
1728 Vanbr. & CiB. ProtK^ Hush. 1. i. 32 She has a Couple 
of clever Girls there a stitching i’ th’ Fore-room. X774 
Foote Cozeners i\. Wk.s. 1799 11 . 174 In the fore-room, 
up one pair of stairs. 1880 E. H, Arr New Eng. Bygones 
46 'Fhxs was the ‘ best-room ’ or as my grandfather called 
it, the ‘fore’ room. 1893 Boston (Mas.s.) Youth's Comp, 
16 Mar. 140/4 So we went into the fore-room. 

Fore-royal : see Fork- pref 2 d. 

Fore run (foejirzzm ’, v. [f. Fore a- Run.] 

1 . intr. 'i'o run on in front. OE. only, 

c 1000 Ags. Go.<rp. John xx, 4 Se oSer leorning-cniht for-am 
[cpso Liudhii. forearn] peirus forne. 

2 . trans. To outrun, outstrip. Obs. exc.j%. 

X513 Douglas AEneis xii. vi. 61 That thai forryn and gois 

befor alvvay Zephirus and Nothu.s. 1536 Bellenden Cron. 
Scot, (,1821) I, 186 Gif the haris had forrun the hundis, 1842 
Tennv.son 2 Vou'cs 88 Forerun thy peers. 1879 Church 
Spenser v. 119 Even genius, .cannot forerun the limitations 
of its day. 

f 3 . To nm in frontof ; hence, to act as harbinger 
oFf a person). Also to precede, 

XS70 Levins Manip. 188 YoforexnTiX \ o , praecp ( r >’' ere . 1613 
G. Sandys Trait. 173 'Fhey often compasring the sepul- 
cher in a ioynt procession, are fore- run and followed by the 
people. X621 Quarles Argalus «v P. (i678i 6 Chris-cross 
foreruns the Alphabet of love, ^ X708 Stanhope Paraphr. 
(ijog) IV, 335 And thou, my Child John, shalt fore-tell and 
immediately fore- run this Saviour. 1750 Coventry 
Litt. 11752) 36 Thus our hero, with three footmen fore- 
running his equipage, set out in triumph. ^ 
ahsol. a 1643 W. Cartwright Siege v. iii, To forerun And 
lead the way t’ Elysium [is] but a duty She would not 
thank me for, 

4 . To be the precursor of fa future event, etc,). 

1390 Greene Never too late (1600) 71 Lightning, that 

beautifies the heanen for a blaze, but foreruns stoniies and 
thunder. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, n. iv. 15 These .signes 
fore-run the death of Kings. 1652 Cotter ell Cassandra 
V. II. (16761 487 'Phis felicity was to fore-run the last I now 
can hope for. <*1711 Ken Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 
I, 219 A Star, .which Eastern Gentile.s guess’d was to 
■ forerun I'he wish'd-for Dawn of the Eternal Sun. 1834 
Good Study Med. (ed. 4) 1 1 . 359 I’he .symptoms that forerun 
the chicken-pox. 1839 Tennyson Idylls, Guinevere 131 
The cold wind that foreruns the morn. 

5 . To anticipate, lorestall. 

1591 Raleigh Last Fight Rett, 15 By anticipating and 
forerunning false reports. 1635 H. Vaughan Silex Scinj,, 
Rules Sf Lessotts (1858) 73 Our Bodies but forerun The 
Spirit’s dr ty. 1849 Longf Mrs. Kemble’s R eastings Shaks., 
'Fire great poet who foreruns the ages, Anticipating all 
that shall be said ! 

Hence Foxerumiimg vbl. sh and ppl. a. 

1563 Harding Lei. to Jewel in Strype Ann, Ref Ii 
: App. XXX. 72 Your forerunning sermon. 1580 HollybaND 
i Treas. Fr. Tong, Avantcourement, forerunning. 166a 
Milton Free Commw. Wks. (1847) 449/2 The diabolical 
forerunning Libels.^ 1690 BE^taRise Sf Ptogr. Quakers (1834) 
50 The con.summation of the legal, and fore running of the 
Gospel times. 1818 S. E.^ I’ierce Bk. Psalms 11 . 460 
Sorrbws and griefs, forerunning figures of what would befall 
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Messiah, ^ 1872 Longf. DiV. Tm^g. Introitus53 The sublime 
fore mtining of their time. 

4 ®orerillL 1 ier (B-aiwuaj). [f. prec. + -EBl.] 

1 . One wlio runs before, esp. one sent to prepare 
the way and herald a great man’s approach, a bar-, 
binger ; also, a guide. Chiefly />wzyi and 

First used /ig. as rendering of L. pfg^cnrsor^ esp. of John: 
the Baptist as ‘the Forerunner of Christ ' ' ' 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13208 (Cott.) For-pi es he; cald his 
foriner a/>p, reads former; G^tt. forinnier]. And 

cristes aim messenger. ^1440 York.Mysi, xxi. 16 pus am 
I coraen in message right, And l>e fore*reyner in certayne. 
X541 Coverdaue OM Faii/t IX, U547) Fviij, John the 
b.aptist, whych was the, fore runner of,. Christ. 157$ 
Flemikg Pmiopi, F,pist, 292 Foliowyng y® infallible foot- 
steps of thy forerunner Nature. 1634 Hevwood. Witches 
Lane. t. i. Wks. 1S74 IV. 173 Farewell Gentlemen, He 
be your fore-runner, To \eive him notice of your visite. 
atiyii Preparathes Pofti. Wks. 1721 IV, 144 Death 
our Fore-runner is, and guides To Sion. 1725 Pope 

I. 520 Did he some loan, .require. Or came fore-runner of 
yejur scepter’d Sire? i860 Pusey Af/«. Proph. 504 The 
Forerunner of our Lord. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 73 
When Claudius the forerunner of the Roman army, ap- 
peared at Rhegium. 

b. Applied if to things. 

1379 E. K. Gloss. SpensePs Shepk Cal. Mar, rx The 
swallow.. useth to be counted,. the forerunner of springe. 
1622 SPARiiOW^i?^:. Com. P?'aycr {x66,i 115 Advent Sundaies 
..are to Christmas Day. -forerunners to prepare for it. 
1^4 N. Faikf.ax Bulk Selv. Contents, Chap. I The 
Introduction or foreruner, 1751 Chesterf. A (1792)111. 
eexlii. 109 A sort of panegyric of you. .which will be a very 
useful fore-runner for you. 

c. pL The advance-guard of an array. Chiefly 
transf. andyf^. 

1535 CovERDALE /FTsi/.xiL 8Thou. .senclest y forerunners 
of tliyne boost, euen hornet tes. 1645 Pagitt Heresiogr. 
(i66r) 276 They, .cryed out, that they were the fore-runners 
of Popery. 1878 Bosw, SMiTH Cnsr/Z/zx^^f 23:5 Four thousand 
cavalry, .had been sent forward by Servihus as liis fore- 
runners. 

2 . One whom another follows or comes after, 
a predecessor ; also, an ancestor. 

1593 Shaks. John a. i. 2 .Arthur, that great fore-runner of 
thy^ blond, 1683 D. A. A ri Converse 7 Long descriptions of 
their own Pedigree, and grandure of their fore-runners. 
1768 Sterxh Sent, (1775) I. 13 My .. observation.^ 

will be altogether of a dilTerent cast from any of my fore- 
runners. 1^6 J. Martineau Ess. I. 15 Comte claims 
Hume as his chief forerunner in phil6.sophy. 

transf. 1663 Gerbikr Counsel A iv a, The fore-runner of 
this Di.scourse was printed and dedicated to the King. 

That which foreruns or loreshaflows something 
else; a prognostic or sign of something to follow. 

1589 Greene jlfp«a///<7«(Arb.) 39 The wrongs of my youth 
are the fore-runners of my woes In age. i6ia Woodall 
S urg. Mate Wks. 11653) 88 A convulsion often-time.s is 
a fore-runner or a messenger of death. 1764 Harmer 
Ohsert}, xvii. 42 A squall of wind and clouds of dust are the 
u.sual forerunners of these finst rains. 1878 Bosw. Smith 
Carthage 1x2 'Phe famine and the pestilence which are 
usutilly the last outcome and not the forerunners of a siege. 
4 . Nmit, a. A rope fastened to a harpoon. Cf. 
Fore-gangib. b. A rope rove through a single 
block on the foremast c. (S.eqiiots.) 

a. 1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 11. 11711) 158 The first of 
them is ty'd to the Fore-runner, or small Line. 

b. 1805 in Nicolas Disp. Nelsm 11846) VII. 189 note^ 
Got forerunners and tackles forward to secure foremast. 

e. 181S FalconePs Diet, Marine (td. Fore- 

Rnnner of the Log-line, a small piece of red buntin, laid 
into that line at a certain distance from the log. 1841 R. H. 

Seaman's Man. jo6 P'ore-runner, a piece of rag, ter- 
minating the stray-line of the log line. 

Hence PoTerxvnnersIiip, the condition or dig- 
nity of a forerunner. 

i88t A, B. Bruce Chief End Eevelat. vi. 300 This fore- 
run- ership of Christ 

Poresaid (fo»- jsed) , a. [f. Fore- fref. + Sati> ] 
= Aforksaid. (In Sc. writings of i6th c., and in 
legal formnlje until i8th c., it occurs with plural 
ending forsauHs.) Now rare. 

c tooo .dStFRic Josh, vi, 22 lo.sue cwmh si^SSan to }>am 
fore.saedan a;rendracum. a 1300 Cttrsor M, 6392 (Cott.) 
Moyse.s. .smat it wit jjis forsaid wand. 1340 Ayenh. 190 pe 
uorzede raanne. 1413 Pilgr, Sovde \CveKX.c>\\ 1483) v. xiv. 105, 
1 savve a semely persone standyng nyhe the forsatd tree. 
1563 Shute Archil. Bjb, The measures of the forsayde 
Pilloum. 1385 Jas. I. Essayes in Poesie (1869) 55 Many of 
thir foirsaides preceptm. X679 Dryden Tr. ty Cr. m. i. Wks. 
1883 VI, 325 All of the<5e foresaid men are fools. 1773 Adair 
Amer. Imi. 321 When the fore-said warriors returned home. 
1787 CowpER Let. 17 Nov., 'Foresaid little Bi.shop and I 
had much talk about mpy things, but most about Homer. 
1821 Scott Kenilw. xii, An archway surmounted by the 
foresaid tower, 

ellipr. 1536 Laudf.r Tractate 140 Off thir forsaid.s sail 
be sure. 1688 R. Holme Armoury m. 336/h The foresaid 
are kind of Bottles which Reapers.. use to carry their 
Drink or Milk in. 1732 J. LotrrHiAN Form of Process 
(ed. 2) T20 All Cost, Skaith, Damage and Expences, he 
or his foresaids \i.e. his ‘ executors, assigns, etc-’J may 
hayipen to sustain, therethrough. 

Fore -sail [f. Fore- Sail ; = 

Ger. mrse§:elP\ The principal sail set on the fore- 
mast ; in square-rigged vessels, the lowest square 
sail on the fo. emast ; in fore-and-aft rigged, the 
triangular sail before the mast. 

1481-90 Harvard Hotiseh, Bks, (Roxb.) 30 A bolte roppe 
for the foreseile.^ xsSa N. Lichefield ir. Casianhedds 
Conq. E. hud. xxix. 72 b, They brought themselues vnder 
th<-xr foresapes agpie. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Ura7iia 
Wks. I His Sprit-safle, ' Fore-saile, Maiu-saile, and his 


Mizzen. P. Thomas Jml. Anson's Voy. 27 The next 

Day we split the Fore-sail. X855 0 . W. lrloiMK& Poems 
163 Many a foresail. .Shall break from yard and stay. 

ath’ib. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 40 Hail, .the foir sailscheit, 
hail out the bollene. 

tPpTesaw. Obs. rare. [f. Foee- fref.-k 
Saw sb. saying.] a. A, previous saying, b. A 
fore- saying, prediction. 

X387 TviKstiSk Higden I L 177 And now the more world is 
discreued in oure four sawes in be firste book [L. m prosceden- 
tibus\. ;iSSS Watreman Fardle Facionsii. viii. Liva, In the 
beginning of y ' yere, assemblying together, thei [the Sages] 
foreshewe of raine..For aswell the kynge as the people, 
ones vndrestandyng their foresawes. .shone the euilles. 

Pore-say (foe.isi.*), v. [OE. fores ^egan, f. 
Foee- pref, y slogan to Say.] tt'-ans. To say 
beforehand, foretell, predict, rare. 

C900 tr. Bteda's Hist. Contents m. xiii. (1890) 14 Bast se 
biscop Aldan bam scypfarendum hone storm towardne fore- 
sae^de. 1300 Cursor M. 1606 (Cott.) A propheci, bat for- 
said was hi his merci. 1343 Grafton Con n. Harding 549 
Kyng Henry y* sixte did foresaye the same, and in like 
iTianer prophecy of hym. 1361 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. 
9 He foresayth y* the people shalbe gathered together 
agayne. 4S1641 Bf. R, Mountagu Mon. (1642) 176 

Homer took much out of her verses, which she foresaw and 
foresaid he should doe. 1886 J. Payne Decameron t. 12 The 
pleasance and delight . . which belike, were it not foresaid, 
might not be looked for from such a beginning. 

Hence Foresaying zi/V. jA 

1348 Udall, etc. Erasm, Par. Mark i. 2 The prophecies 
and foresayinges of the Prophetes. 1608-11 Bp. Hall Epist. 
III. iit. Wks. (1627) 319 Whose foresaying.s verified in ail 
particular issues are more than demonstratiue. 

Pore-scene, -scent, etc. : see Fore- pref. 
tPo 're-seat. Ohs. [see Fore- pref 3.] A 
seat or position in front. 

1613 Crooke Body^ of Man 133 The fore-seate of the 
Plollow veine, where it groweth to the Liuer. 17x3 S. Sewall 
Diary 20 Mar. (1882 ’ HI. 42 Mr. Pemberton spake to me 
as he went by the foreseat in the morning. 

Foresee (f 09 .fsr). Also 4“6 forsee, (6 force, 
Sc. foirsee). \(y^. foreskn^ f. FoRE-/r^ -h sion 
to See ; cf. Ger. vorsehen^ 

1. irans. To see beforehand, have prescience of. 
Often with obj. and />//; or with clause as obj. 

tfiooo Ags. Ps. cxxxviii. [cxxxix.] 2 (Th.) ]>« ealle mine 
wegias wel fore-sawe. c 1400 Destr. Troy 2247 pat hedis to 
)>e first, And for-.sees not the fer end, what may falle after. 
X513 More in Grafton Chron, 11568) II. 781 He that of 
good heart and courage foresawe no perilles. 1581 Marbkck 
Bk. Notes 331 God did fore-see and fore-knowe, that they 
should be dampned. i6ti Bible Prmu xxvii, 12 A prudent 
man foreseeth the euil, and hideth himplfe. 1630 Prynne 
Anti-Armin, 116 God from all eternity foresaw them in 
themselues to be such. i7»s De Fok Voy, rottnd World 
(1840) 41, I presently foresaw, that, if I went to the ex- 
tremity, I should spoil the voyage. 18x3 Jane Austen 
Emma iv, Emma had very early foreseen how useful she 
migfit find her. 1883 Froude Short Stud. IV, 1. x. xi2 The 
empire might be laid under interdict, with the consequences 
which everyone foresaw. 

absol. 16157 Milton P. L. i. 627 What power of mind 
Foreseeing or presaging, from the Depth Of knowledge 
past or present. z88x Rossetti House qf Life x, The 
shadowed eyes remember and foresee. 

fb. Sc» To see previdusly ; to have an interview 
with (a person) beforehand ; to inspect or consider 
beforehand. Ohs. 

1392 Sc* Acts Jas. VI ^1814) I] I. 627 l\)r dyuerss vtheris 
wechtie caussis and guid considerationis foirsene be his 
hienes. 1623 Burgh Fee. G/nrjffSJw/ (1876) 348 That na 
maner of persoun. .pas heirefter to-. England without thai 
first foirsie the prouest and bailleis. 1663 Spalding A 
Ckas. / (1829) 66 Thir articles were foreseen by the tables 
at Edinburgh, and order given to refuse the saraen. 

f 2. To prepare beforehand or provide; in early 
use with dat. of person, later with £ 0 . Also, to 
provide of or with (something). Ohs, 
egoo tp Baeda's Hist. iv. i. (1891) 256 paet he him on his 
biscopscire gerisne stowe foresege and salde. 1513 Douglas 
yEneis x. xii. 134 Thou sail de fyrst, quhat evyr to me 
forseyne Or providyt has mychty Jove. 1637 R. Monro 
E.rped. ir. 133 This Leaguer.. at all sorting Ports, being 
well fore.seene with slaught-boines and triangles. 

f b. To see to or take care about beforehand; 
to provide for or against. With simple ohj.^ or obj. 
clause introduced by that, Obs. 

egoo tr, Bmda's Hist, i. xxvii. (1S91) 66 Swylce eac he 
heora ondlifne is to jjeucenne and to foreseonne ha;t [etc.]. 
1326 Househ. Ord. 139 The sewers., to have semblahly 
charge to forsee that no part of the fruict. .he in any wise 
purloyned. 1363 Act 8 E.liz. c. 13 § i The Master,Wardens 
and Assistants of the Trinity-house .. are bound to foresee 
the good Increase and Maintenance of iShips. 1377 Hanmer 
A7tc. Eccl. Hist. 251 Fie supposed it was his bounden duety 
to foresee lest the . . decrees of that councell should, .be im- 
payred. 1390 Greene Never too late (4600) 62 He that 
forerepents forsees many perils. 1604 Nottingham Fee. 
(18S9) IV. 267 The 7 Aldermen, .. be ouenseers for the 
towne to forsee the daunger of the visitacion. 162a 
CKLUsStat. Sewers 5 The King., was bound to .see 
and foresee the .safety of this Realm. x6a6 Bacon Sylva 
§699 In Horse-Races Men are curious to fore-see, that 
there be not the least Weight upon the one Florse, more 
than vpon the other. 

t3. intr. To exercise foresight, take care or 
precaution, make provision. Also, to look to or 
into beforehand. Obs. 

1331 T. Wilson Logike 84 Fire, nor yet water doe 
harme of them selves, but.. the negligence of man, whiche 
forseeth not to them, a 1590 Marr. Wit 4- Wisd. (1846) 8 
Well, as for that 1 shall for-se. 1594 First Pt. Contention 


(1843) 33 Well hath your grace foreseen into that Duke; 
1624 Quarles Div. Poefns, Job [17 17) 228 He plots, corn- 
plots, forsees, prevents, directs, a x6a6 Bacon (J.), A king 
against a storm must foresee to a convenient stock of treasure. 
t 4 . {Alway) foreseen or foreseeing that', pro- 
vided that, 

1434 E. E. Wills (1BZ2) 99 Forseen alwey, that yf., my 
doughtres dye [etc.]. i533"Elyot Cast. Helthe n. i. (1541) 
16 b, Forseene alwaye that they eate withoute gourmandy.se. 
1550 Privy Council Acts (tSpi) III, 79 Forseing that of 
their waiges they content their hostes for their victailes. 
1600 W. Vaughan Direct. Health (1633) 32 Foreseene also 
that they that shall drinke it thus, Se not subject to the 
Chollicke. 

Hence Toresee'iag* M. sb . ; Foresee-iug ppl. a., 
characterized by foresight. Pore-see Ing'ly adt>, 
c 1374 Chaucer Troybts iv. 961 (989) It were rather an 
opinyon Uncertein, and no stedfast forseynge. 1336 Latimer 
and Serin, bef. Convocation Wks. I. 43 Ought we to 
attribute it to, .the forseeing of the kings grace? 

Triall Treas. (1850) 18 Be circumspect, therefore, forsexng 
and sapient. ; 1594 Marlowf, & Nashe Dido is. iii. Follow 
your fore-.seeing Stans in all. «i6s3 Gouge Comm. Heb. 
XL 39 Gods, .fore-seeing of this and that is justly stiled 
a providing it. 1728 Vanbr,. & Cib_. Prov. Hush, i, What 
prudent care does this deep foreseeing nation take for the 
support of its wonshipful families 1 1802 H, Martin Helen 
of Glenross I 105 Your gloomy croaking ominous fore- 
seeihgs. 1848 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blanc’s Hist. 'Pen F, 

II. 567 A wLse and foreseeing policy. 1837 Ruskin 
Drazving iii. 205 You must go straight through them, 
knowingly and fore.seexngly, ail the way. 

Foreseeable (foo.i>rab’l), a. [f. prec. 4 -ABLE.] 
That may be foreseen. 

1804 W. Taylor in Ann. Fev. IT. 367 A rise and a fall 
foreseeable. 2^0 Mill Diss. Disc., Bentham {tBsg) I. 
387 I’he morality of an action depends on its foreseeable 
con.sequences. 

Foreseen (fosisf n), ///?. and ppl, a. [pa, ppk. 
of Foresee.] 

1 1 . pple. That has seen beforehand ; previously 
acquainted or instmeted in ; aware of. To snake 
foreseen', to acquaint or inform previously. Obs, 
1369 Murray To L. B. (Harl. Lib. 37. B 0 fo. 43) Her 
highne.ss had been foreseen in the dukes design. 1377 
Lochlevin Let. to Morton in Robertson Hist. Scot. App. 
72, 1 tho't good to make your grace forseen of the same. 
1597 Lowe Chirurg. is, vix. (1634) 89 For the which the 
parents and friend.s would be foreseene of the danger which 
may happen, a 1631 Calderwood Hist. Kirk (1678) 11 . 
490 Kersewell was rebooked for accepting the Bishoprick 
of the I.sles, without making the Assembly foreseen. 

2 . ppl, a. That is seen beforehand ; also, f known 
beforehand by sight fa. 

1532 Moke Confut. Tindah Wks, 573/x An elect foresene 
to god from the beginning, a 1600 Hooker .<4 Travers' 
Supplic. § 22 They are not reiected. .without a fore-seene 
worthinesse of reiection going . . in order before. 1697 
Dryd-en Mneid si. 1088 At his fore-seen Approach, already 
quake The Caspian Kingdom.s. X790 Burke Fr. Rev, 
Wks. V, 145 A bur.st of enthusiasm on the foreseen con- 
sequences of this happy day. X837-8 Sir W. Hamilton 
Logic xxiii, (18661 1 . 4S4 To move in a foreseen, and, con- 
sequently, a determinate direction. 1836 Emerson Eng. 
Traits^ Lit. Wks. (BohnI IL 113 No sublime augury 
cheers the student, no secure striding from experiment 
on ward to a foreseen law*. 

Foreseer (foejsz'ai). Also 6 foresear, [f. 
Foresee v. + -ERh] One who foresees. 

1548 Hall Chron , Rich. Ill (an. 2i 33 b. That you he 
. . a vigilante foresear- i6ax Ainsworth A nnot. Deut. xvixi. 
10 A foi*e-seer or presager. 175)9 Spirit Publ. Jmls. (1800) 

III. 364 I'here are many sagacious foreseers who can calcu- 
late the lo.ss of a reputation. 

Foreset (fo^ase t) , sy. [OE. fore-s^ttan, f. F 0 us 
pref + s^tan to Set.] 
tl. To Sit in front, put to the front. Obs. 

825 Vesp. Psalter lxxxv[!]. 14 Da unrehtwisan . .na {MS. 
non] foresetton ]>ec beforan gesihjTe his. a t^oo E. E. Psalter 
cxxxvi[i], 6 If 1 for-set pe noght lerusalem, ai, In biginning 
of mi fainenes al dai. 

2. 1 o set, arrange, or settle beforehand ; to pre- 
artange, predetermine. Ntvv rai'e. 

1361 Daus tr. Bnllinger on Apoc. (1573) 143 h. Hereby is 
the tyme betokened and foreset. 1587 Misfort. Arth. n. 
iii, No Fate But is foreset, 1633 Bp. Hall Hard^ Texts 
150 To loi-esee and foreset the dales and times for his judg- 
ments. ^ 1839 Bailey F'estus iv. (,1848) 35 No man can foi eset 
thy coming. 

Hence rorese tting' vbl. sb., the action of setting 
or arranging beforehand ; also quasi-concr. a pur- 
pose. Tovese't ppl. a., set or determined before- 
hand. Also t ro-reset set purpose. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter xlviii. 5 [xlix. 4], I .sal open in sauter 
mi forsettinge. 1330 Bale linage Both Ch. ii. xiv. § ii 
FI viij b, To cornmitte theym by faythfull prayer to his 
purposed decrees or for set ordinaunces. 1361 Norton & 
Sackv. Gorboduc n. ii, Whan kinges of fore.set wyll neglecte 
the rede Of best aduise. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixxv. 3 
The foresettinge of ende and measure untoo inischaunces. 
1669 Woodhead St. Teresa i. Pref. 2 Rigidly exacting of 
herself the foreset portion of time for it. 

Foreset : see Forset, to obstruct, waylay. 
Foreset, var. f. of Forget, Obs. 

Fore- settled : see Fore- pref. 2 b. 
Foreskadow (fo» -jjge^dtm ), sb. [f. Fore- pref, 
4 Shadow sb.', suggested by next vb] fig. A 
shadow cast before an object ; an indication or im- 
perfect representation of something to come. 

1831 Carlyle Sort. Res. (1858] 1 15 Fore-shadows, .of that 
Truth and Beginning of Truths, fell mysteriously over my 
soul. xSs* J. M. Ludlow Master Engineers 132 A truce is 
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often the foreshadovtr of a peace, 1887 Kjnglake Crimea. 
VIII. 280 The foreshadow of death was then falling on the 
mind of the Chief 

Poresliadow (foaijse'dt^u), V, [f. Fobe- pref, 
+ Shadow t;.] tram. To serve as the shadow 
thrown before (an object) ; hence, to represent im- 
perfectly beforehand, prefigure. Also rarely (of a 
person), to have a foreboding of. 

*S 77 Vautrouillier Luther mt Bp. Gal. 146 The cere^ 
monies conamanded in the law did foreshadow Christ. ^311677 
Barrow Serm. Wks. 1761. 11 . xxvii. 288 Our Saviour’s 
death., was by manifold types fore-shadowed. 1855 H. 
Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) 11 . vi. xxvii. 297 These in^ 
tuitions are fore-shadowed in the very first stages of an 
incipient consciousness, i860 Motley Netherl. (i868) I. i. 
23 The surrender of Ghent foreshadowed the fate of 
Flanders. 1864 Dickens Owr Mut. P'r. 11. xiv, Another 
consequence that he had never foreshadowed was [etc.]. 

Hence Foreslia dowed j)//. a . ; Foreslia dowin^ 
vhl. sb. Also roreslia*dower, one who or that 
which foreshadows. 

1848 Dicicp:ns Dombey xx, The feeling.. of which he had 
had some old foreshadowing in older times, .was full-formed 
now. 1866 Geo, Eliot F. Holt xvii, Phrases that class our 
foreshadowed endurance among those common and igno- 
minious troubles. 1870 Morris Earthly Par, I. i, 306 
Dim foreshadowings of what yet might come. 18, . Chamb. 
Jrnl. (Cent. Diet.) The foreshadowers of evil. 
Fore-shaffc, -shape : see Fore- pref. 2 a, 5 b. 
Pore-sheet (fof’jjzi). Naut. [f. Pore- pref. 
-f- Sheet.] 

1. The rope by which the lee comer of the fore- 
sail is kept in place. 

1667 Davenant & Dryden Tempest i. i, Flat-in the fore- 
sheet there. 1669 .Stormy MarmePs Mag-, i. 16 Round aft 
the Main sheets, and Fore-sheets. 1745 P. Thomas J^nl. 
Ausoa’s Pay. 28 We broke our Larboard Fore-sheet and 
fixed a new one. 

2. pL The inner part of the bows of a boat, fitted 
with gratings upon which the bow-man stands 
(Adm. Smyth). 

1719 De ¥ on Crusoe n. xii, Two of the enemy’s men 
entered the boat just where this fellow stood, being in the 
fore-.sheets. 1833 Marryat P. Simple (18631 99 t I stowed 
my.self away under the fore-sheets. 1883 Stevenson Treas. 
Isl. nr. xiii, In a jiffy I had slipped over the side, and 
curled up in the fore- sheets of. the nearest boat. 

8 . Comb.., as fore sheet horse, traveller (see quots.). 
1846 Young Nant. Diet., Fore^Skeet Horse, an iron rod or 
piece of wood fastened at its ends athwart the deck of a 
single masted vessel, before the ma.st, for the foresail sheet 
to travel upon. Ibid. s. v. I'rnzieiler, The Fore-sheet 
Traveller is a ring, .which traverses on the fore-sheet horse. 

t PoresMeid, V. Obs. Also for-, [f. Fou- 
pref."^ or Fore- pref. -1- Shield v.] tram. Toward 
off, avert ; only in asseverations, as Cod forshield 
(/to . .) I ^Forpend 2. 

a 1549 Muming;: Maidin xv, That I you sla, that God 
foi-schetld 1 1562-83 Foxb A. ig M. (1583) 1583 God fore- 
shield that I should so do 1663 Cowley Cutter Coleman 
St, V. X, Marry, Heav’n fore.shie!d ! 

Poreshift; see Fore- 4 . 

PoresMne (fba’jJ^in), .fA rare. {p.Yosm- pref. 
+ Shine sb. ; suggested by Ger. vorschein.\ A 
shining seen in advance. 

1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IV. it. v. 72 The appearance, 
or indubitable foreshine, of Friedrich Wilhelm’s bayonets. 

t Poreslii'iie,®- Obs, [f. Fore- pref + Shine®.] 
intr. To shine forth ; also, to shine in front, throw 
light forward. Hence Foresbi'mng®/?/. 

1571 Golding Calvin, an Ps, xviii. 7 When fayth fore- 
shyneth untoo us. then truly is the gate .set open for us. 
Ibid. XXV. 12 By the foreshining of the light of the Spirit 
they may understand what is needful to be done. ^ x6ix 
Cory AT Crudities App. 15 The Lyon old, whose princely 
heart foreshineth in his breast. 

PoresMp(fo»uJip). \0%.forscip,i. For- pref.^; 
"Fore- pref. +scip, Ship.] The fore part of a ship 
or vessel ; the prow. 

c iooo Mlvric Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 166 Prora . . forscip, 
13,. Coer de L. 2618 Kynge Rychard. .With hys axe in 
foreschyp stood. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) V. 159 The erie 
. . inqiuredtt of hym syttinge in the foreschippe, vvheker he 
see of Athanasius. 1526 Tindale Acts xxvii. 30 As though 
they wolde have caste ancres out off the forshippe. 1895 
Daily News t Feb. 7/2 The stem , . is gone above water to 
the third frame, but there is no water in the foreship. 
Pore-slioe, -shop : see Fore- pref 2 a and 3. 
Poresliore (foBuJo-^i). [f. Fore- pref + Shore ] 

1. The fore part of the shore; that part which 
lies between the high- and low- water marks ; occas. 
the ground lying between the edge of the water 
and the land which is cultivated or built upon. 

1764 Skepfling Inclos. Act 13 Land or ground, as a new 
fore shore to the .said river. 1839 Stonehouse Ajrholme $6 
Stone heaps which are put out for the defence of the fore- 
shores. 1864 J. G. Bertram Notes Trew. 1862-3. 67 ITae 
moment the tide runs back the foreshore is at once overrun 
with a legion of hungry people. 1894 Sala Land up to 
date xxiv. 360 Many grand patrician houses existed on this 
foreshore [of the Thames] from Essex Street down to 
Hungerford. 

transf. 1874 T. Hardy Madding Crowd 11 . i. 15 The 
foreshores and promontories of coppery cloud which bounded 
a green and pellucid expanse in the western .sky. 

2. Hydratd. E^igin. (See quot. 1 ^ 74 *) 

184X Brees Glass. Civ. Engin. 34, D, the foreshore. 1873 
F. Robertson Engineering Notes 6r. A .slope. . terminating 
in a long nearly level berm called a fOreshofe. x874‘KNiaHT 


Diet. Meek. I. ^sfx Foreshore (Hydraulic Engineering) 
(a), a bank a little distance from a sea- wail to break the force 
of the surf ; (JI), the seaward projecting, slightly inclined 
portion of a breakwater. 

Poresliortea (fo^j J/ut’n), ®. [f. Fore- pref 
+ Shorten ®.] 

1. tram. Of the effect of visual perspective : 
To cause (an object) to be apparently shortened 
in the directions not lying in a plane perpendi- 
cular to the line of sight. Of a draughtsman : To 
delineate (an object) so as to represent this apparent 
shortening. 

x6o6 Peacham Art Drawing 28 If I should paint.. an 
horse with his brest and head looking full in my face, I must 
of necessity fore.shorten him behinde. 1650 Bulwer An~ 
ihropomet. 261 Much Art being used to make the Foot shew 
as loreshortned. ^2;x68o Butler Bern. (1759) I. 263 'Tis 
a greater Mystery in the Art Of painting to foreshorten any 
Part, Than draw it out. 1784 SiR J. Reynolds Disc. xii. 
(1876) 51 The best of the painters could not even foreshorten 
the foot. 1838 Dickens Nick, Nick, iii, His legs fore- 
.shortened to the size of .salt-spoons. 1853 Herschel Pop. 
Led. Sc. V. § 9 (1873) 184 To fore-shorten its whole length 
into one joint. 

transf. and fig. 1768 Spence Parallel 22 After he had 
taken to this way of fore-shortening his reading, if I may be 
allowed so odd an expression. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. 
Ixxvii, Lives, that lie Fore-short en’d in the tract of time. 

absol. 1841 W. Spalding Italy It. Isl, 1 1 . 356 The master’s 
mechanical skill, especially in foreshortening on the ceiling. 

2. nonce use. In literal sense; To shorten or 
curtail in advance. 

1839 Bailey Festus xiii. (1848} 122 Youth forestalling and 
foreshortening age. 

Hence Foz^eslio'rtened ppl. a. 

1654 Marvell First Anniversary, Foreshortned time its 
usele.-;s course would stay. X831 Brew'Ster Nat. Magic v. 
(1833) 122 The fore-shortened figure of a dead body lying 
horizontally. 1859 Gullick & Timbs Paint. 147 It was by 
such means that Correggio painted his wonderful fore- 
shortened figures. 1874 Lady Herbert tr. Hubner's 
Ramble i. vii. (1878) 88 Placed close together these moun- 
tains all look to us foreshortened. 

Foreslio*rteiiiaig, vbl. sb. [fi prec. + -ing i.] 
The action of the vb. Foreshorten. 

x6o6 Peacham Art Drawing vj Of fore-shortning. ^ 1686 
kGLiovi'B.'st Pahiting I llHstr.Ex^Xocci. Terms, Shorining i.s, 
when a Figure seems of greater quantity than really it is. . 
Some call it Fore-Shortning. 1784 Blagden in Phil. Trans. 
LXXIV. 205 The fore-shortening., of the tail. ^ 1859 
Gullick & Timbs Paint. 39 Correct foreshortening is one 
of the greatest difficulties in art. i860 Pusey Min. Propk. 
494 Prophecy, in its long perspective, uses a continual fore- 
shortening. 

Poresliot (fba’aj^>t). [f. FoRE-/r^. -i-Shot.] 

1 . A projecting part of a building. 

1839 Black Hist. Brechin viii. 189 The Timber Market, 
formerly so obstructed with fore.shots covered with thatch. 

2. In distilling ; The spirits which first come over. 

1893 Brit. Med. Jml. 1 Apr. 708/x The alcohol which had 

not pas.sed over in the ‘fore-shots’ and the ‘ clean spirits’. 
Fore-slioiilder : see Fore- pref. 3 b. 
t Fo resliow, sb. Obs. [f. F'ore- pref. + Show 
sb.'\ A manifestation beforehand ; a previous in- 
dication or token ; a prefiguration. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Mar-k iii 35 Here was 
made a fore.shewe of the churche, that should be gathered 
together. 158^ R. Scot Dheov. Witcher, xi. vi. 157 Pretend- 
ing that everie bird and beast, &c., should be sent from the 
^ods as foreshewes of somewhat. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xni. 
liv. 245 With vermile drops at eau’n his tresses bleed, Fore- 
showes of future heat, 1603 Florio Montaigne l. xxv. 
(1632) 69 The foreshew of their inclination whilest they are 
young is so uncertain©. 

ForesllOW (fo®iJ(?»')» £OE. foresedawian, 
{. Fore- pref. +sciawian to Show.] 
ti. tram. To look out for ; to provide ; to con- 
template in the future. Only OE. and early ME. 

cxooo ji^Ilfric ytfdgz vi. 8 He him foresceawode sumne 
heretoj5an. <2x175 Cott. Horn. 227 Se time com ]>« .god 
forescewede. CX200 ^ FjrV/7^<?x ^888) 17 Dare hierte 

Se ne wile forsceawin h(w)ider he seal oanne he henen farS. 

2. To show or make known beforehand ; chiefly, 
to foretell, prognosticate. 

1561 T. Norton Cahnids Inst. n. 82 God there fore- 
sheweth some peculiar thing concerning his electes. 164Z-46 
in Quincy Hist. Harvard Univ. (1840) I, 517 No scholar 
shall . , unless foreshowed and allowed by the President . . 
be absent from his studies, .above an hour. 1651 C, Cart- 
wright Cert. Relig. i. no He foreshews that many should 
come in his name, x7xx Pope Temp. Fame 462 Astrologers, 
that future fates foreshew. 1826 E. Irving Babylon II. 
316 He gave Enoch a commission to foreshow the deluge. 
1879 Butcher & Lang Odyss. 196 If thou hurtest them, 
I foresliow mini for thy ship. 

b. Of things : To indicate beforehand, give pro- 
mise or warning of ; to foreshadow, prefigure. 

1601 Chester Lotte's Mart. cix. (1878) 71 The Sunne did 
frowne. Fore-shewing to his men a blacke-Fac't day. 1776 
G. Horne Psalms xlvu. 3 That great conquest, foreshewed 
by the victories of Joshua. CX790 Imison YcA. Artl. 132 
The falling of the mercury foreshews thunder. *834 Good 
Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 245 ' Aphthae frequently . . foreshow 
imminent death, i860 Pusey Min. Propk. 40 God had., 
enjoined sacrifice, to foreshow and plead to Himself the one 
meritorious Sacrifice of Christ. 

To show fqrth^ betoken, display. Ohs. 

1590 [Tarlton] NewsPurgat.{yZi,f^ 91 Glances that fore- 
shewed good will 1607 H. Arthington Princ. Points i. v, 
To view God’s Creatures.. How do they all his loue fore- 
shew. x6o8 Shaks. Per. rv. L 86 Your lookes fore-shew 
You haue a gentle heart; 


Hence . JPoresIio'wii ppl. a. Also Foreslio*w©r, 
one who or that which foreshows. 

1555 Watreman Fardle Facions Pref. 13 Deuilles, fore- 
shewers of thinges. 1585 Abp. Sandys "Serm. (1S41) 388 
The signs, .which should be the foreshewers of this terrible 
day. 1658 Bromhall Treat. Specters iv. 258 Lihey] were 
fore-sbewers of a happy voyage. 1755 JoimsoKi Foreteller, 
predicter, foreshower. 1844 Mrs. Browning Drama^ 0} 
Exile Poems xSso I. 68 The voices of foreshown Humanity. 
2:852 Peacock Wks. (1875) III. 380 To all mankind death 
is the foreshown doom. 

Foreshowing (fo^ijiyadg), vbl sb. [f. prec. 
vb. -(- -iNG l] The action of the vb. Foreshow. ^ 
a X050 Liber Scintil. vl {xBZg) 28 Atihtincge his mid 
eallum gekances bigenge on godes foresceawunge [cofdem^ 
platione] sefaestna^. a 1300 Cursor M. 5745 (Gott.) pis was 
a fore-sceuin^ scene O moder bath and maiden dene, 1^2 
T. Norton Calvings Inst. i. s® b, The vnbeleuers. .do faine 
that their felicitie or misery doth hang on the decrees and 
foreshewinges of the staiTes. 1609 Bible (Douay) PreyiMf. 
Bks. Comm., A 1 the old Testament is a general prophecie, 
and forshewing of the New. X846 Trench Mirac. xv, 
(1862) 261 Many . . found in these healing influences of th^ 
pool of Bethesda a fore.showing of future benefits. 

Fore-slirotids : see ore- pref. 3 d. 
Foreside ( fd»*J) soid) . Also 5-7 for-, [f. F ors- 
pref +SiDE. Cf. Du. vooi^zij'de, Ger. vorseite.'] 

1. The fore part ; the front ; also, the upper side 
(of anything). Now rare exc. teehn. 

c 1400 Lanfrands Cirurg. i6x pese .vij. ribbis. .in k® for- 
side of a man . .have no fastnynge to no boon. 1489 Caxton 
Fayies 0/ A. i. xxvii. 82 Sharp yrons were dressed to the 
foresyde of the same engyn. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. 
Lttke vii. 85 b, The tables, .letted hir to. .cast hir self down 
pro.strate on the foresyde, at the fete of Jesus. 1569 Wills 
Inv. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 3x1 On lytlye pattlett sett 
pearll on the forsyd. 1642 Relat. Action bef, Cyrencester 8, 
The Colonell perceiving the garden wall . . too high to be 
entred on the foreside. 1670-^ Lassels PiyA Italy II. 103 
The picture . . turns upon a frame, and shews you both the 
fore-side of those combatants, and their backsides too. 
1738 [G. Smith] Curious Relat. I. iv. 470 They have another 
Skin . . which covers their Back, and a square one to cover 
their Foreside. 1762 Sterne Tr, Shandy V. xxix, Over- 
turning it upside-down, and fore-side back. X884 F. J. 
Briiten Watch <<(' Clockm. 9 Making the backs of the 
escape wheel teeth radial and the foresides curved. 
fig. 1596 Spenser F. Q. v. iii. 39 When these counterfeits 
were thus uncased Out of the foreside of their forgerie. .All 
gan to jest and gibe full merilie. a 1655 Vines Lords Supp. 
(1677) 343 There [at the bottom] lies abundance of self-love, 
and self-interest, even when there is a good countenance 
and fore-side. 1685 Renwick Serjn., etc. xiii. (1776) 159 
Hills and Vallies..are all written over, backside and fore- 
side with legible characters of the knowledge of God. 

2. The front side or edge. 

X703 Moxoit Mech. Excrc. 164 Raiser, is a Board set on 
edge under the Fore-side of a step. 

3. attrib. 

a 1643 W. Cartwright Lady-Errant v. i,^ This foreside 
blow Cuts off thrice three, this back-blow thrice three more. 

Foresiglit (fo®us 3 it). [f. Fore- pref.-^SmB.T. 
Cf. 0)ciQt.forcLsiht, Ger. vorsichtl\ 

1. The action or faculty of foreseeing wbat must 
happen ; prevision. 

14. . Lydg. Secrees 173 Haue ther with Consyderacyon Be 
a forsyght and deer inspeccyon. 1553 T. Wilson RheL 
17 b, Foresight is a gatheryng by conjectures what shall 
happen. 1656 Bp. Hall Occas. Medit. (i8sx) 19 Want of 
foresight makes thee more merry. X79X Burke Tk, on 
Fr. Affairs Wks. VII, 83 The effects rather of blind terrour 
than of enlightened foresight. 18x5 Jane Austen Emma 
III. iii, On fire with .speculation and foresight. 1856 Smyth 
Roman Family Coins 24^ Nor had he foresight enough to 
see the true interests of his country. 

2. The action of looking forward {lit. and fg.) ; 
also, a look forward (at some distant ob|ect). 

X59X Spenser Mniopot. 389 The foolish file without fore- 
sight. X656 Bp. Hall Occas. Medit. (1851) 22 My very eye 
is weary with the foresight of so great a distance. 1667 
Milton P.L.xu 368 Let Eve .. Here sleep below, while 
thou to foresight wak'st, ^78 Pennant Tour Wales ixBZ^) 
I. 20 From the Summit of Garreg . , the traveller may have 
an august foresight of the lofty tract of Snowdon. 1885 
Whyte Melville In Lena Deltaiy. 50 Aftersight informea 
us of much that our foresight had overlooked. 

b. Perception gained by looking forward ; pros- 
pect; a sight or view into the future. 

1422 E. £. Wills (1882) 49 Hauyng gode in forsyght, 
I . haue maad and ordened this my . - last wylle. c 1422 
Hoccleve Learn to Die 527 Forsighte at al ne haan tho 
wrecches noon Of the harm which ther-of moot folwe neede. 
*594 Carew Hnatie’s Exa?n. Wits xt. (xsgp) 169 ,The 
thoughts of mortal men are timorous, and their foresights 
vneertaine. 1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc, v. (1654) 30 Joseph, 
out of the fore-sight of a following dearth, bought up the 
seven yeares graine for Pharaoh. « 2674 Clarendon Surv. 
Leviaik. (1676,1 176 Upon a fore-sight that the fire may 
come thither. 1736 Butler Anal. 1. ii. 49 Our foresight of 
those consequences, is a warning given^ us. 1876 Mozley 
Univ. Serm, iii. 62 We are guarded against the naked effect 
of the perpetual foresight of death. 

3. Care or provision for the future. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xx. 3x4 With sa gude forsicht and 
sa viss, Or his furth-passyng ordanit he, That [etc.], 
1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy i. v. If by prudent forsyght, Thou 
haddest had grace for to record aryht. 15*3 Douglas 
Mneis vni. ix. 74 Gyf it be sa 3our godhed. .Be presdence 
provyd hes, and forsichtis. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turk^ 
(1638) III Couasell grounded vpon no wise foresigjit or 
approued experience, was more dangerous to him. 173a 
Lediard Setkos II. viii., 257 He had had the foresight to 
order [it]. 1833 Ht. Martineau Mmwh. Strike, vixi. 85 
Those least disposed to foresight , could not help, asking . . 
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wTiat was to be done next time, a iB6z Buckle Misc* Wks. 
(1872) 1. 15s In hot climates, nature being bountiful, man is 
not obliged to use foresight. 

fb. {GoifSi Dimne) foresight I « Peovidencb. 
Also, an instance or effect of Divine Providence. 

^ x^oo Cursor M, 284 (Cot.t.» pis lauerd pat is so mikil 
of mi^t puruaid al in his for-sight, 1375 Barbour Bruce i. 
460 God. .Preserwyt thaim in hys forsycht. 1539 Mirr. 
Mag ^ Ivi, Wo wurth the wretch y* strives 

with gods fonsighte. 1635-^56 Cowley Davuieis 11. 827 
Shapd in the glass of the divine Foresight. 1664 M arvell 
Com Wks. 1872-5 IL 167, I find now.- that, my want of 
language hath been but a foresight of the King my Master, 
and a fit complement upon His part. 

4 . Surveyins^, (See quot,). ? U.S. only. 

1855 Davies & Peck Math. Diet. (1857), B'orest^ht, any 
reading of the leveling-rod, after the first, taken at a given 
station. The first reading is called a hachsighi. 

5 . The foremost of the two sights on a gun; the 
muzzle-sight. 

1859 Musketry Tnsfiyuct 25 Raise the folding sight and the 
eye.. until the fore-sight is in a line with the bulPs-eye. 
x88o Times 18 Oct. 4/3 In using the rifle a native rarely 
avails himself of the foresight. 

Foresiglated (foe-is^ited), ///. a. [f. prec. 
+ -ED ii.] Gifted with or having foresight ; char- 
acterized or controlled by foresight. 

1660 tr. Amyraldus" Treat, cone. Retig. i. iv. 54 A fore- 
sighted and rational conduct of things to their end. 1700 
Astrv tx. Saavedra-Raxardo II. 37 The Thebans did not 
desire Princes so foresighted. 1775 Adair Avter. Ind, 286 
The fore-sighted French knew their fickle and treacherous 
disposition. 1891 Atkinson Last 0/ Giant KiUers 121 The 
most foresighted and farsighted of mortals. 
Foresightful tfo^usaitful), a. [f. as prec. + 
-EUL.] Full of or possessed of foresight. 

X580 Sidney Arcadia. (1622) 104 The foresightfull care he 
had of his silly successour. Hid. 205 Giue vs foresightfull 
mindes. 1668 G. C in H. More Biv, Dial. 2nd Pref.(i7i3) 
27 Foresightful Solicitude in the behalf of the Kingdom of 
God. x8s5 Singleton Virgil II, 7^ Thou also, O most holy 
prophetess Foresightful of futurity. 1889 F. Hall iu 
Nation (N. Y.) XLVIII. 389/1 A. .well-informed, and, for 
the most part, ibresightful writer. 

Foresightless (Ib^-Jsoitles), a. [f. as prec. 
-h-LESS.] Without foresight, implied in Fo're- 
sigrMlessness, the condition of being without 
foresight. 

G. Macdonald Diary Old Soul 28 Mar., Lost in 
oblivion and foresightlessness. 

Fore-sign: see F'obb-/^^ 4. 
Foresiguihea^tion. rare-^. [f. Fore- pref. 

+ SiQNlEiOATiON.j A signification in advance of 
some future event ; a premonition. 

X592 tr. Junius on Rev. viii. 1 The seventh scale is the 
next foresignification. 

Foresignify (foeisi’gnifoi), z;. [f. Fore- pref 
+ S1CNIFY V.] irans. To signify beforehand. 

a. To betoken beforehand, prefigure, typify. 

. *5^5 Jewel Regl.^ Narding (iSij) 348 In the Sacrament 
it selfe there is a thing foresignified. 1613-18 Daniel Coll. 
JHist. Eng. {1626) 57 An exceeding great Ecclipse of the 
Sun.. was taken to fore-signifie his death. 1697 Dryden 
Virgil Life (1721) I. 63 He hardly ever describes the rising 
of the Sun, but with .some Circumstance, which fore-signifi^s 
the Fortune of the Day. i85o Pusey Min. Propk. 559 That 
symbolic Blood, by which, foresignifying the new Covenant, 
He made them His own people. 

tb. To intimate beforehand, foretell. With 
simple obj. or with object sentence. Obs. 

XS97 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v.lxii. § 8 Christ had foresignified, 
that, .his absence would soone make them apt to fast. 1614 
Raleigh H isi. Worldy. vi. § 3 His death . . was foresignified 
vnto Perseus, by Calligenes. 1678 Cudworth JutelL Syst. 
701 [Spectres] sometimes do fore-signifie unto men future 
events, 1693 Bp. Patrick Comm. Gen, 271 God hereby 
fore-signified their Sins should be expiated by Sacrifices. 
Hence Foresi-gnifying vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1592 tr, yttnitis on Rexr. vi. i The foresignifying . . of all 
the evils which God powreth out upon this world, i860 
Pusey Min, Projph. 285 Jonah .. wore a foresignifying 
character. 

Fore-sin, -sing: see FoRE-/r^ 2 a and 4. 
ForesMn (fo^*iskin). [f. FoitE-^r^. -f- Skik 
T he prepuce. 

*533, CovERDALE Exod. iv. 25 Then toke Zipora a stone, 
and circumeyded the foreskynne of hir sonne. 1643 Milton 
Divorce ii. vL (1851) 77 Not sparing the tender fore-skin of 
any male infant. 1712 Swift Wouder/nlProph. Wks. 1755 
III. 1. 174 L he Free-thinkers, .shall be converted to Judaism : 
and the Sultan shall receive the foreskins of Toland and 
Collins. 1804 Abernethy Surg. Obs, 167 Sometimes . . the 
disease shifts its ground and attacks the foreskin. x868 
Chambers* Encycl. III. 50 The cutting oflf the foreskin, .[is] 
a rite widely diffused among ancient and modern nations 
fi.?‘ *535 CovF.RDALE Jer. iv. 4 Be circumcided in the 
Lorde, and cut awaye the foreskynne of youre hertes. 

Fore-skirt: see FoEE-/n/ 3. 

Foreslack; see Forslack. 

Foresleeve (ld<a’j|slzv). [f. Fore- pref + 
Sleeve.] a. The fore part of a sleeve, f b. (See 
quot. 1538.) {ohsi), t c. A loose ornamental sleeve 
formerly worn over the ordinary sleeve {cbsi)» I 
d. That part of a dress-sleeve which covers the ■ 
fore-arm. 

*377 Langl. P. pi. B. V. 8i Of a freres frokke were the 
forsleue-s. c 1523 / nv. Goods Dame Hungerjord in Archaio- 
fi86o) XXXVIH. 372 Item, adoblet of blake satten, 
the forskves and the plagarde of tyncell. 1338 Elyot Diet., 

C ubiiale, a forsleue of a garmente, whiche keuereth the arme , 


! from the elbowe downwarde, 1348 Irl ax. t. Citron., Hen. VIII 
(an. 12) 83 Ruffed sle\’es with foresieves pendant. 1649 
Bury Wills <1850) 221, 1 give to my sister Fuller my. .paire 
of fore-sleeues. 189a .Da/Vj/iVWus 29 July 3/3 A collar, sash, 
and foresleeves to match carried out the scheme of colour. 
Foreslow : see F'obslow. 

Fore-smell, -smock, etc. ; see Fore- pref 
For ©sold (fo«»i,4j“Td), ///(?. Comm, [f. Fore- 
pref -k sold pa. pple. of Sell z>.] Of a manufac- 
turer, etc. : That has sold goods not yet produced. 

Scotsman ^ May 8 Makers, are heavily foresold, and 
prices are very firm. 

Forespar : see Fore- pref, 5, 

Forespeak (fooj|Sprk), v. Also for-, [f. Foee- 
pref t Seeak v.} 

1, trans. To speak beforehand ; to speak of be- 
forehand, esp. to foretell, predict. Now rare, 
t Occasionally of a thing : To betoken. 

137s Barbour Bruce 1. 630 Let hym with the lettir passe, 
Till entyr It, as for-spokiu was. 1548 Gest Pr, Masse 
110 Hys antecedent . . was not to .sacryfvee his body wherof 
he forspoke never word. 1654 H. L’^Estkange Chas. I 
(1655* 91 Every man would now be wise and fore-speak 
fair weather, .how truly a few inoneths will discover. X667 
Disc. Religion of England 27 Though a peoples discom- 
posure doth not forespeak Warrs and Tumult.s, yet it may 
denounce Woe and Misery, 1850 Blackie jEschylus 1. 165, 
I must flee, .and hie me where the god Forespoke me refuge. 
1877 J. B. Taylor in Intemat. Re^*. IV. 417 He [Tennyson] 
has not. .forespoken the deeper problems which shall engage 
the generation to come. 

t b. i'o speak to (a person) beforehand. Obs, 
163s J. Hayward tr. Biondts Ban. Virgin 143 My Physi- 
tian had, in fore-speaking the women., made every of them 
beleeve, that [etc.]. 1692 Wagstaffe Ifnd, Carol. Pref., 

Our Author has forespoken his Reader with a long Preface, 
f 2. inir. To speak beforehand ; chief to utter 
predictions, prophesy. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2947 (Cott.) Alsscofor spak, right suajiai 
wroght. *557 iV. T. tGenev.; *iv. First Isaie forespake 
vnto, how tnat he sholde be borne of a Virgine. 15^ J. 
Hooker in HolinshydW.ctzh f’be Iri.sh prophet 
..forespeaking of this hattell said [etc.]. 1646 P, Bulkeley 

Gospel Covt. 1. I JO The.se are the days fore-spoken of. 1656 
Cromwell Sp. 17 Sept, in Burton's Diaty 1 1828) Introd. I. 
155 The head of the anti-Christian interest, that is. .so fore- 
spoken of. 

1 3. trans. To speak forth or out ; to proclaim. 
XS46 J. Heywood Prov, <1867) 31 For.speake not your for- 
tune, nor hide not your neede. a 1347 Surrey Ps. Ixxiii. 66 
My unworthy lips., Shall thus forespeak thy secret works, 
in sight of Adams race. 

4. To speak for or bespeak in advance. 

X659 H. I/Estr,4NGe Alliance Div. Off. 36 That they 
might the better forespeak impunity for so strange boldne.s.s. 
x88a Ogilv., Forespeak, .to buy a thing before it is fit or in 
the market ; to bespeak ; as,tl:at calf is forespoken. {Scouh), 
Hence For-^spea'kiiig ppl. a 
1630 W. Sclater Malacliy Ep, Ded. n. Forespeaking and 
. .conjecturing natures. 

Forespeak ; see P'orspeak, to bewitch, etc. 

+ Forespea‘ker. <9/^^. [f prec, - h -er h] 

1. One who speaks for another; an advocate. 
(The later examples are Sc.) 

^ cxfjsLamb. Horn, 83 ]>es Mon bi-com uorspeker. 13.. 
in Ret. Ant. II. 229 Come, shuppere, Holy (jo.^'t .. Thou 
that art cleped vonspekere. 1427 .SV, A cts Jos. /i8i4>IIi6 
Consalers & forspekars nedful til his caus. 1333 Bellenden 
LRy n. (1822) 183 I'he hou.s of Fabis . . made Ceso Fabius, 
consul, to be forespekare for thaim. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj, 
12 The defender, nor his forespeaker sould nocht be chal- 
lenged be anie petition of the pensewer. 1768 Ross Helenore 
(17%) 104 She. .nae forspeakers has her cause to ca*. 

2. One who speaks first ; the leader of a meeting. 

1552 Hu to et, Forespeaker, or whych speaketh firste, 

antiloquns. 1743 Wesley Wks. (1830) I. 491 A congrega- 
tion so.. noisy, encouraged thereto by theur forespeaker, 
a drunken alehouse keeper. 

3 . Sc, The foreman of a jury. 

ax^Qd Aberd. Reg. 

Forespeakmg, M. sb, [f. as prec. •+• tng h] 
The action of the vb. Fobespjsak; f a prelimi- 
nary speech, preface; t a predictitm. 

xefhoCAX'xo^ Descr. Brit. 31 This place is but a forspekyng 
and not a full tretis ther of, 1548 Udall, Ctc. Jirasm. Par. 
John xii. 33 Sum . . wliich did coniecte (bicause of the 
forespeakyng of death) that he had spoken of the torment of 
the cros.se. 1563 87 Foxi& A. 4 ' M. (1596V107/2 The fore- 
speaking of Austin was heere verified upon the Britains. 
1614 Raleigh Hist. World 11.41634) 237 The..my.sticall 
fore-speakings of Chri.st. 164S E. Norwood in Prynne 
Disc. Prodigious Neto Blazing-Stars Horrible fore- 
speakings, threatnings .. and censures have been publikely 
denounced against me. 1694 Pepys in Academy 9 Ang. 
(i8go) 110-3 Your Fount for Musick, which I am pleas'd 
with yo fore-spe.aking soe well of, 

Forespecified : see Fore- pref 2 b. 
tFo*respeech. Ohs. [f. Foke- pref + Speech ; 
in OiLfoiespr^Ct -spxc.’] 

1. An introductory sp('ech, a preface, 

c 1000 jiElfric Gtoss. Sapp, in W'r.-Wulcker 172 Praefaiio, 
forespaec. 1340 Ayenb. 105 Nou best fiou yherd i>e uore- 
speche of j^e holy pater noster. 1578 J. Stockwood Serm. 
24 Aug. 4, I will vse no fore-,speech. .set out with .some 
Rhetorical 1 florishe. 1599 Thynne (1875) 3 In 

your forespeche to the reader, yo“ saye [etc.]. 1688 R. 

Holme Armoitry 111. 200/1 A Prologue, Preface or fore- 
speech. .opens the state of a Comedy or Fable. 

2. ? A speaking for or on behalf of. 

rz3oo Cursor- M- ,2 &j62: Or elles in word or werk helpand, 
oker in for-spece or4n consail, fiat mai ftede oght auail. 


c 1383 PiLKiNGTON Expos. Nekcm. ii. 9 Where God delivered 
his people by the forespeech of their enemies. 

Forespeed (fo^-qsprd), fSee FoEE- 

pref.'l trans. To speed in front of, outrun, 

! 1872 Blackie Death Columha, Lays Highl. ^ Isl. 22 

I Eager at the sound, Columba In the way foresped the rest. 

i t ForespeTl, V. Obs. [f. I^oke- pref + Spell.] 
trans. To spell beforehand, a. To predict, “b. To 
decipher beforehand. 

x6ii Panegyr. Verses in Coryafs Crudities Some barde 
..had foreSpeld That it should stand . . Till Whiting over it 
did ferrie. 1652 Gaule Magccstr. 10 So written in legible 
charactens, that a man may forespell and fore-read them. 

t Forespemt, ppl a. Obs. [f. Fore- 
Spent, pple. ol Spend.] Spent previously. 

1378 Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (18.31) 541 Such as 
that part of our life hath been, which is forespent, .such will 
the residue be. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. ix. 43 Is not enough 
thy euill life forespent? x6ii Shaks. Cy mb. n. iil 64 
I'owards hiniselfe, his goodnesse fore-spent on vs, We must 
extend our notice. 1624 Heywood Gnnaik. 11. 88 My 
happier dayes Are all fore.spent.^ 1641 BROMit JoviaUCrew 
XI. Wk.s. 1873 III. 380 A confession of my forespent life. 
Forespoke : see Fore- pref 
i Fo’respoken, ppl a. Ohs. [f. Fore- pref 
-I- Spoken ; in OE.foresp,r)ecen.'] That has been 
spoken of before, aloresaid, before-mentioned. 

c 888 K. ^Elfred Boeth. xxxviii. S 3 Do kaes lean to kam 
forespecenan godum. 1625 F. Markham Bk. Hon. xi, iv. 
§ 5 Without these fore-spoken di.sabilities. 

Fore-spritsail ; see Foue-/;-^ 

Forest (f^'rest ■, jA Also 4-5 foreste, (5 foreist», 
-ey St, Sc. forast), 6-7 forrest. [a, QV. forest (Fr. 
forH\ ad. forest-em {silvam\ the ‘outside* 

u ood (i.e. that lying outside the walls of the park, 
not fenced in), i. forts out of doors ] 

1 . An extensive tract of land covered with trees 
and undergrowth, sometimes intermingled with 
pasture. Also, ti e trees collectively of a ^ forest '. 

a T300 Cursor M. 3608 (Cott.) Bath in feild and in forest. 
<rx3So Will. Palerne 3 In kat fore.st . . fiat woned a wel old 
cherl. CX440 Ipomyiton 370 With youre houndis more and 
les.se, In the forest to take my grese. a 1631 Donne Para- 
doxes {tbsd) Tylting, Turnying, and riding in Forre.sts, 
1639 S. Du Verger tx. Camus* Admir. Events 23 To have 
ai icnowledged their victories with Crowns, a Forrest of 
I.aurell would scarce have .sulficed. 1730-46^ Thomson 
Autumn 320 'J’he .stooping forest pours A rustling shower 
of yet untimely leaves. i799CoLEBROOKEin Life 118731 410 
I'he prevalence of forest renders Bejeygerh a very unwhole- 
some spot. 1833 W. Irving Tour Prairies 149 He was 
W'hisked away over prairie.s, and forests, i860 Tyndall 
Giac. i. xxvii. 196 The black pine forests 011 the slopes of 
the mountains. 

trans/. and Jig. 1602 Shaks. Ham. in. ii. 286 A Forrest 
of Feathers. 1627 Drayton Agincouri clxxvii, Vpon these 
French our Fathers wan renowne, And with their swords 
we'll hewe yan Forrest down. 1645 Fuller Good Th. in 
Bad T. (1841) 43 London ithat forest of people'. 1669 
Dryden Tyrannic Love i. I Wks. 1883 111. 394 With 
a forest of their darts he strove. 1784 Cowpkr 7 iat.sw iv. 74 
J'orests of no meaning .spread the page In which all com- 
prehen.‘;ion wanders lo.st. 1867 A. Barry Sir C. Barry iii, 
70 A forest of .spires .sprang up. 1873 E. White Life in 
Christ IV. xxvii. (1876 475 A whole forest of verbal argu- 
ments, 

b. In Great Britain, the name of several districts 
formerly covered with trees, but now brought more 
or less under cultivation, alw^ays with some proper 
name attached, as Ashdown, Ettrick, Sherwood^ 
Wychwood Forest. 

2 . Law. A woodland district, usually belonging 
to the king, set apart for hunting wild beasts and 
game, etc. (cf. quots. 1598 and 1628); having 
special laws and officers of its own. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 375 pe nywe forest, fat ys in Souk- 
hamtes.syre. ci425 Wyntoun Iron. vii. iv. 28 In huntyng 
. . On a day in ke Neu Forast. 1494 Fabyan Citron. (1811) 
356 Confirmacon of y statutes of y forest. 1598MANWOOD 
Lawes E'oresi i. § i. i a, A Fovre.st is certen Terriione 
of wooddy grounds & fruitfull pastures, priiiiledged for wild 
beasts and fonles of Forre.sq Chase and \Van;en, to rest and 
abide in, in the .safe protection of the King, for his princely 
delight and pleasure, 1628 Coke On Lit t. § 378 A J'orest 
and Chase are not but a Parke must bee inclosed. 1674 N. 
Cox Genii. Recreat.i. (1677) 22 A Chase^. , may l.^e in the 
hands of a Subject, which a Forest in its proper nature 
cannot be. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 4*4 The forests . . 
having never been disposed of in the first distribution of 
lands, were tlierefore held to belong to the crown. 1883 F. 
Pollock J,and Laws ii. 40 The presence^ of trees . . is not 
required to make a fore.st in this sense. The great murk of 
it is the absence of enclosures, 
f 3 . A wild uncultivated waste, a wilderness. 

€ X320 Seuyn Sag. ( W.) 846 He wente into a forest wild Into 
desert fram alle men. fisii xst Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) 
Introd. 33/1 In our lande is also a grete deserte or forest. 
1378 Lytk Dodoens ii. xxix. 182 Therefore we haue named 
them Camomill of the Forest, or wildein«sse. 1659 D. 
Pell Impr. Sea Proem B iij b, Away .she betakes her self 
into the great and wide Forrest of the Sea, 

4 . att7‘ib. and Comb, a. simple attrib., as 
foi'est- administration, -alley, -bough, -brother, 
-craft, -deep, -floor, folk, fruit, -glade, -heatse, 
-house, -land, -lawn, -leaf, -life, -lodge, -lord, 
-^natter, -nymph, -path, -ridge, -rights, -road, 
-shade, -sheriff, -side, -skirt, -sport, -steading, 
-stream, -top, -walk, -wood. Also forest-like adj. 
1838 Penny Cycl, X. 359/2 llie laws and regulations 
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of *forest administration. 1844 Clough Wirkung in der \ 
Feme Remains (1869) II. 35 In perspective, brief, uncertain, ! 
Are the ^forest-alleys closed. i7Z7~46 Thomson Summer \ 
299 The *Fore.st-Boughs • . dance . . to the playful Breeze. ^ 
/ji83S Mrs._Hemans Lasi Constantine xc. Poems (1849) ■ 
232 Mountain storms, whose fury hath o'erthrown It's 
*forest-bretheren. 1894 Academy 8 Sept. 175/3 The in- 
fluence of German *forest-craft is seen in every page, 
184a Tennyson Sir Lancelot 7 In *forest-deeps unseen. 
1864 Lowell Fireside Trav, to Green . . decay on *forest- 
floors. 1847 Mary Howitt Ballads 125 The *forest-foik 
they sing their songs, 1697 Dryden Virg Georg x. 222 Trees 
their *Forrest-fruit deny’d. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 58 
Along the * Forest-Glade The wild Deer trip. iSao Keats 
Isabella xliii. She .. went into that disinai ^forest-hearse. 
1646 Buck Rich.III^xiZ In a Lod^e, or * Forest-house. 1649 
hlcvecM Eikon, Wks. (18471296/2 'I’heir possessions .. taken 
from them, one while as *forest land, another while as crown 
land. Wordsw. Sonn., ' Advance — come /orth \ The 

hunter train . . Have roused her [Echo] from her . . *forest- 
lawn. 1^27-46 Thomson Summer 1120 And stirs the ^Forest- 
Leaf without a Breath. 1880 C. R. Markham 

165 This, the first day of our *forest-life. 1611 
CoTGR., woodie, ’^forrest-like. 1824 Miss Mit- 

FORD Village Ser. 1. 11863* 46 The more beautiful for being 
shut in with a forest-like closeness. 1847 Mary Howitt 
Ballads 147 My mother she loves that *forest -lodge. atZ^i 
Eliza Cook There Would / be iv, Where the dark *forest- 
lords tangle their boughs. 1659 Rushw, Hist. Coll. in. 
(1692) I. 129 Illegal Actions in * Forest-matters. 1612 Dray- 
ton ii. 25 A * Forest-Nymph, and one of chaste 

Diana's charge. 1821 Mrs. Hemans Ves/>ers of Palermo 
u. ii, Oh ! the *forest-paths are dim and wild. 1822 Man- 
tell Fossils S. Downs 17 The *Forest-ridge constitutes the 
north-eastern ^extremity of the county. 1863 J. R. Wise 
New F'orest iv. 46 Cattle may.. be turned out, by those 
who have *Forest rights. 184^ Mary Howitt Ballads 140 
That every soul from Elverslie The *forest-roads might take. 
1704 Pope Summer 62 Chaste Diana haunts the ^forest- 
shade. 1808 Scott n. Introd. 8$ The *Forest- 

SheriflPs lonely chace. CX386 Chaucer Wife's T. 990 In 
his wey it happed him to ryde. .under a *forest syde. 14. . 
Sir Beues 3360 (MS. M.) Tyl they cam to a forest syde. 
1845 G Murhky Islaford 4.^ Breezy jauntings.. On ^forest- 
skirt. 1852 James Agates Sorel (i860) I. 131 Well accus- 
tomed to *forest-sports. 1879 EncycL Brit. X. 18 The 
‘ *forest-steading of Galashiels ' is first mentioned in history 
shortly after the beginning of the 15th century. 1847 Mary 
Howitt Ballads 127 The *forest-streams. .with a talking 
sound went by. 1819 Byron yuoat 11. ciii. Its growing green 
. .w'aved in ^forest tops. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. ii. i. 114 The 

* Forrest walkes are wide and spaciou-s. 1593 — Rich. 11 % 
in. i. 23 You haue. .fell'd my ^Forrest Woods. 

b. esp. with names of living beings, with sense 
fhannting or inhabiting a forest ’ : as, forest-bear^ 
•bee% -boar% -boy, -dov$% -potty. 

*593 Shaks. 3 Hen. V/% ir. ii. 13 Whose hand is that the 

* Forrest Beare doth licke? 1738 Wesley Psalms civ. in, 
Darknes.s He makes the Earth to shroud, When ^Forest- 
Beasts securely stray. 1885 J. S. Stallybrass tr. Hehn's 
Wand. Plants Sr Anim. 463 This keeping of*forest-bees was 
the business of the bee-master. 1870 Bryant Iliad II. 
xvri. 195 Like hounds That spring upon a wounded *forest- 
boar. 1847 Mary Howitt Ballads 123 He did not run 
about with the *forest-boy.s at play, a 1835 Mrs. Heman-s 
Sicilian Captive Poet. Wks. (1849) 413 Bowers wherein the 
*forest-dove her nest untroubled weave.s. 1823 in Cobbett 
Rur, Rides (1885) 1. 393 As ragged as *forest-pouies in the 
month of March. 

c. objective, as forest-feller % felling. 

1618 Chapman Hesiod. Bk. Days 68 Let thy ^forest-feller 
cut thee all Thy chamber fuel. 1841 Carlyle Heroes 53 
Among the Northland Sovereigns . . I find some . . *Forest- 
felling Kings. 

d. instrumental, locative, and originative ,* as 
forest-belted % -born, -bosomef -bounds -bred% -clad% 
-crowned, -dweller, -dwelling, frowning, -rustling. 

187s Longf. Pandora vi. Have the mountains . . the 
*forest-belted, Scattered their arms abroad. 1600 Shaks, 
A. Y* L, v. iv. 30 This bojr is *forestborn. 1817 Shelley 
A iJtanase n. ii. 50 Like wind upon some *forest-bosomed 
lake. 183s T. P. Kennedy Horse Shoe R. xiii, The seques- 
tered and *forest-bound region in which Adair resided. 
1882 J. Hawthorne Port. Fool \. xiii, A specimen of art 
such as the *forest-bred lad had never happened to see 
before. ^ 1880 A. R. Wallace Isl. Life 208 Its [the 
Mississippi’s] sources are. .in *fore.st-clad plateaux. X727-46 
Thomson Summer 459 On the Sunless side Of a romantic 
Mountain *Forest-crown'd. 1866 Peacock Eng. Ck. Furni- 
ture 14 The shepherd, the hunter, the ^forest-dweller, 
and the sea-rover. 1891 Atkinson Last of Giant Killers 
202 Wild or ^forest-dwelling creatures. 1794 Coleridge 
Monody Death Chatlerton 72 Some hill, whose ^forest- 
frowning side Waves o'er the murmurs of his calmer tide. 
1726-46 Thomson Winter 151 From the shore. .And ^^forest- 
rustling mountain, comes a voice. 

5 . Special combinations: forest-bed, Geol., a 
stratum originating from a primaeval forest ; fforest- 
bill, a woodman’s bill-hook ; forest-brown <a!.,the 
trade designation of a colour used for ladies’ 
dresses ; f forest-cloth., ? some woollen fabric ; 
forest-court (see quot.) ; f forest-fever, jungle- 
fever: forest-fly, a fly of the genus Hippohosca, 
esp. H. equina ; forest- green a. and sb., applied 
by Scott to the * Lincoln green said in the ballads 
to be the special costume of Robin Hood and his 
men ; hence (?), used as the commercial name of a 
shade of green in dress- material ; forest-kangaroo: 
see Forester 3b; forest-laws, laws relating to 
royal forests, enacted by William I and other 
Norman kings; forest-marble (see quot.) ; forest- 
oak (see quot.) ; forest-peat, wood-peat {Cent. 
Diet.) ; forest-school, a school for giving instruc- 


tion and training in the management of forests; 
forest-stone (see quot.) ; forest-tree, any tree of 
large growth, fitted to be a constituent part of a 
forest; forest- wards adw, towards the forest; 
t forest- white, a kind of cloth ; f forest- work, 
a decorative representation of sylvan scenery. 

i86j5 Page6^^(2/. Terms ^ed.2\*Forest‘bed, the name given 
by English geologists to a stratum which underlies the 
Glacial Drift at Cromer in Norfolk. 1488 Metn. Rip. 
(Surtees > 1. 311 Cum quodam le *Forest by 11.. in capite per- 
cu.s.sit. 1828-40 Berry Encycl. Herald. I, Forest-bill or 
Wood-bill an instrument for lopping trees, &c 1892 Daily 
Netos 29 Sept. 6/2 A tea-gown of *forest brown velvet. 17^ 
Dublin Mercury 16-19 ^cpt. 2/2 All kinds of broad cloths, 
Horrent clqth.s, beaver druggets.^ 1768 Blackstone Comm, 
III. vi.^ 71 The *forest courts, instituted for the government of 
the king’s forests .. and for the punishment of all injuries 
done to the king's deer [etc.]. 1799 Colebrooke in Life 
(1873) 427 This disorder did not assume the worst shape of 
what is denominated the ^forest fever. 1638 Rowland tr. 
Moufet's Theai. Dts. 934 The greater .. is the ^Forrest-fly. 
*773 G. White Selbome liiL .1875! 143 A species of them 
\H ippoboscsel is familiar to horsemen in the south of England i 
under the name of forest-fly. 1836-39 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. ! 
867/2 The forest-fly is. - troublesome to horses in the summer. 
x8io Scott Lady of L. iv. xii. As gay [is] tlie*forest-green, 
1820 — Ivanhoe iii. His dress was a tunic of forest green. 
1892 Daily News 16 Sept, 3/3 A dark forest-green gown is 
lined with tartan silk in brown and green. i8<a Mrs. 
Meredith My home in Tasmania I. 244 The Great or 
^Forest Kangaroo {Macropns giganteus). 1598 Manwood 
Lawes P'orest vL 34 Those that were vnlearned in the 
*Forrest lawes. 1839 KIeightley Hist. Eng. 1. 103 No 
part of the royal despotism was so galling . . as these 
forest-laws. 1863 Page Handbk. Geol. Terms, ^Forest 
Marble, an argillaceous laminated shelly limestone, .forming 
one of the upper portions of the Lower Oolite. It derives its 
name from Which wood Forest in Oxford.*»hire. 1882 J. Smith 
Diet, Pop. Names Plants 294 Casuarina eguisetifolia and 
C. torulosa . . In Australia they are known by the names of 
. .She Oak, ^Forest Oak [etc.]. 1888 P'all Mall G. 4 Apr. 

5/1 1’he diflerence between skilled and unskilled management 
would more than repay the cost of a *forest school. 1787 
G. White Selbome iv. (1789) to [A] sort of stone, called by 
the workmen sand, or *forest-stone . . composed of a small 
roundish cry.staUine grit, cemented together by a brown, 
terrene, ferruginous matter. 1712 J. James tr. Le Blonds 
Gardening 145 The Trees hitherto mention’d, are . . called 
*Forest-Tree.s. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles v. xxvii, The rest 
move slowly forth with me, In shelter of the forest-tree, 
1833 Ht. Martineau Briery Creek vL isg She looked out, 
*fore.st-wards, for long before she tried to rest. 1351-2 
Act Edw, VI, c. 6. § 1 All Clothes commonly called 
Pennystones or '•^Forest Whites. _ *647 H. More Song of 
Soul I. I. xli, All *forrest-work is in this tapestry. ^1743 
De Foe's Eng. Tradesman xxii. (1841) 1. 207 Finely painted 
in forest-work and figures. 

Forest (f^’^est',®'. [f. prec.] trans^ a. nonce- 
use. To place in a foreit. b. To plant with trees, 
convert into a forest. 

18x8 Keats Endymion n, 305 O Hatmter chaste Of river 
sides, and woods .. Where . . Art thou now forested?^ 1863 
Q. Rev. July 18 A comparatively small surface of this vast 
range of wild country has been forested. 1885 Pall Mall G. 
11 Mar. 4/2 Ground that has not been forested. 

f Fo*re-staff. Naut. Obs. [f. Fore- pjef -f- 
Stafp.] = Cross-staff 2 (see quot. 1867). 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. n, 82 Thus I have shewed 
you how to take an Observation by the Fore- Staff. 1719 
Halley in Phil, Trans. XXX. ^3 The Moon was not too 
high to be well observed with a Forestaff. 1769 Falconer 
D iet. Marine (1789), Arbaleife, a cross-staff or fore-staff. 
1867 Smyth Sa/lor’s Word-bk., Fore-staff, an instrument 
formerly used at sea for taking the altitudes of heavenly 
bodies . . takes its name hence, that the observer in using it 
turns his face towards the object, in contradistinction to the 
back-staff. 

t Fo ‘re-stage. Nadtt. Obs. In 5 forstage. 
[f. FoRE- + Stage.] = Forecastle i; hence 
a ship with a forecastle. Also, ship of forestage, 
forestage skip. 

?X34S [MS. (?of this date] is cited by J. Bree Cursory 
Sketch (1791) no for ‘ships of forstage .] 1462 Fasten 

Lett. No. 443 11. 94 Thei sey, there shulde come in to 
Seyne GC. gret forstages out of Spayne. e 1465 Eng. 
Chron. (Camden 1856) 85 That the seyde Lord Ryvers 
shulde kepe certeyne ^ete forstage shyppys that were the 
erles of Warrewyk. 1481 Caxton Oral. G. Flamineus 
F iij b, Gayus Flammineus Publius . . had delyuerd to my 
gouernaunce ten shippis of forstage. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk., For e-stage, F oa old name for forecastle. 

Forestage (f^^Tesiedg). [f. Forest -f- -age. In 
sense lad. m.tA.'L,.forestagium,sA.O¥,forestage.'\ 
+1. Law. Given in various Diets, as the render- 
ing of Anglo- Lat. forestagium, explained to mean 
‘ duty paid by foresters to the king*, ‘ duly paid to 
the king's foresters *, ^ right to take reasonable es- 
tovers from the forest* (see Du Cange), Ohs.'~‘^ 

2 . collect. Tree-growth, forest. 

1833 Bailey Mystic 83 Siberian forestage of spiry pine. 

t Fo*re-stair. Sc. Obs, exc. Hist, [fi Fore 
+ Stair.] (See quot J797.) 

1300-20 Dunbar Poenis Ikkxxi. 17 Jour foirstairis makis 
3our housis mirk, Lyk na cuntray hot heir at hame. 1775 
m Cramond Annals of Banff 323 James Alexander 
has erected a forestair adjoining the South front of his new 
house. 1797 G. M. Berkelef s Poems 'Prof. 61 The houses 
at St. Andrews are disfigured by , . a fore-stair, that is an 
I open staircase on the outside in a zigzag manner across the 
front of the house. 

Forestal (ffrestal), a. [f. Forest sb. -al.] 
Of or pertaining to a forest. 

1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) II. viii. 10 The king's 


forestal rights. 1839-62 Lewtn Invas, Brit. 51 Any strong 
military fastness, of a forestal character, such as the Britons 
are said to have occupied. 1878 Fraser's Mag. XVI IL 276 
These Asiatic provinces teem with forestal riches. 

Forestall (fda-jjStpl), sb. Forms : i for(e)- 
steal(l, 2-9 forstal(l, 7 foristell, 8 forestal, 
6- forestall. In sense 2 also 7-9 fostal. [In 
sense i, OY..for-,foresteall, i. Fore- -e steall^ 
Stall, app. used in the sense of ‘ position taken 
up’ ; for sense cf. the vbs. Forelat, Forset. In 
sense 2 f. Fore- pref + Stall.] 

1 1. In OE. ; an ambush, plot ; an intercepting, 
waylaying, rescue. Hence in Law, the offence 
of waylaying or ‘intercepting in the highway*; 
also, the jurisdiction in respect of this offence, often 
enumerated amongst feudal rights. Obs. 

^ Cf Laws Hen. /, § 4, Forestel est, si quis ex transverso 
incurrat, vel in via expectet et assaliat inimicum suum. Also 
Concilium CuUntonense, Laws of Edmund (Schmid) 181, 
Et dictum est de inve.stigetione et qusestione pecoris furatij 
ut ad villam investigetur, et non sit forlsteallum aliquod illi 
vel aliqua prohibitio itineris vel quaestionis.^ 
c xooo HiLFRic Horn. II. 242 Da ludeiscan ealdras .. 
smeadon hu hi Hselend Crist acwellan mihton ; ondredon 
him swa-'Seah k^es folces forest(:all. c 1000 LawsofAEihelred 
V. § 31 (Schmid), Gif hwa forsteal oSSon openne wlSer- 
ewyde onjean lah-riht Cristes oStSe cyninges ahwar xewyrce. 
CUSS Charter Hen. //in Anglia VI I, 220 Grithbriches 
& hamaocne & forstalles, & infangenes thiafes. c 1250 
Gloss. Law Terms in Rel. Ant. 1. 33 Forstai, ki autri 
force desturbe. 1610 Holland Canideirs Brit, n. 75 Who 
granted unto them all Regall liberties except foure Pleas, 
namely of Burning, Rape, Forstall and Treasure Trove. 
Ibid. I. 350 Quite and quiet from all custome, beside for 
Robbery, peace-breach, and Foristell. 

2 . Something situated or placed in front. 

•fa. %gen. Obs.— ^ 

1556 J. Hevwood Spider^ FI. Ixv. 83 Without trenching 
or such defensife forstalles, Ordnance they ley, to batter 
that castell walles. 

•hb. The front part (of a cart). Ohs. 

1598 Hakluyt Voy. 1. 95 The house was vpon the carte . . 
A mllow stood in the doore of the house, vpon the forestall 
of the carte driuing forth the oxen. 

C. I'he space in front of a farm-house, or the 
approach to it from the road. dial. only. 

1661 Aylesford Par. Reg. in N. «$• Q, Ser. vin. V. 244 
Henry Gorham and John Allen .. going into y River at 
Jerman's fforstall to wash themselves, .were both drowned- 
1674 Ray S. C. Words, A Fostal forte Forestall A way 
leading from the high way to a great House. 1736 Peggb 
Kenticisms (E. D. S.), Forstai . . a green place before an 
house ; but otherwise I have known that part of a farmer's 
yard lying just before the door call’d the forstai. 1836 
Cooper Sussex Gloss., Fostal [corruption of ForestalI\, a 
paddock near a farm-house or a way leading thereto. 

3 . A (horse’s) frontlet. Cf. headstall. 

15x9 Horman Vulg. X 70 b, The forstall Ifrontalia] is full 
of ^Ite bollyons. x88o L. Wallace Ben-Hur xvj A bridle 
wim a forestall of gold. 

Forestall (fo».iiSt9'l), v. Also 4-6 forstal(l(0, 
6“9 forestal. [ME. f. OE. foresteall : see prec. sb. 
First recorded in the specific sense 2 ; cf. AE.for- 
staller, whence the ^gtrxt-xt, forstallour (13th c.).] 

1 1 * To lie in wait for, intercept, cut off (a person 
or animal). Obs. 

14x3 Pilgr. SowleipCaxtod) i. xvii. (1859) *8 He hath., 
^reuously pursued in al that he couthe or myght ley for me 
in a way te, and forstallyd in weyes. xsyo Levins Manip. 
13/18 To Forestall, intercipere. 1674 N. Cox Genii. 
Recreat. i. (1677) 52 Which is seldom nunted at force or 
with Hounds, but onely drawn after with a Bloodhound, 
and forestall’d with Nets and Engines. 1741 Chambers 
Cycl., Forestalling is particularly used in Crompton, for 
stopping a deer broken out of the forest, and preventing its 
return home again. 

y b. To intercept and appropriate (a living, a 
revenue). Also with away. Obs. 

xs8x Mulcaster Positions xxxvii. (1887) 163 To supplant 
the learned, and forstauil aw^ their huinges. x6t8 Bolton 
Flor-us in. xvii. (1^6) 225 'The Gentrie .. forestalled the 
publick revenewes [L. inierceptis vectigalibus], 

2 . To intercept (goods, etc.) before they reach 
the public markets; to buy (them) up privately 
with a view to enhance the price : in former days 
an indictable offence. Obs. exc. jHisf. 

[1353 Act 27 Edw. Ill, I. c. s Que nul Marchant Engleis 
nengrosse ne forstalle vins en Gascoigne.] 1467 in Eng. 
Gilds (1870) 374 That they forstalle no fysshe by the wey. 
1567 Drant Horace's Ep. Numitius D j b,Take ship betyme, 
leste sum forestal, and bye vp all this good. 1592 Greene 
Upst. Courtier SSfVs. (Grosart) XI. 283 First I alledge 
against the Grader that he forestalleth pasturs and medow 
grounds, for the feeding ofhiscattell. 

absol. 14. . Chalmerlain. Ayr i. (fc. Stat. I.), All J>® 
names of Jxe forth duelland forstallaris of j?® forsaid burgh 
byand and selland forstalland. issx Robinson tr. More's 
XJtop, (Arb.) 44 Suffer not these riche men to bie up al, to 
ingrosse and forstalle. [See also Forestalling vbl. J^.] 
troMsf, and fig. 1727 Swift Petition of Colliers Wks. 

I 17SS in. I. 129 To confine, forestall, and monopolize the 
beams of the sun. 1773 Sheridan Rivals n. i, I am not my 
own property ; my dear Lydia ha.s forestalled me. 

b. To anticipate or prevent sales at (a fair, 
market) by buying up or selling goods beforehand 
or by dissuading persons from bringing in their 
goods, t To forestall the burgh : to make a profit 
out of the inhabitants by such practices {Sc. obs.), 
1362 Langl, P. PL A. IV. 43 He . . Forstalle^ my Feire, 
Fihtek in my chepynges. xsso Lever Serm. (Arb.) 84 As 
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CO uitons carles -do here in Englaftde forstall the markettes. 
.1609 Skenb Maj. 148 Quha forestalles the said burgh, 
ibe buying and selling, ^ Blackstone IV. 158 

The offence of forestalling the market is also an offence 
against public trade. 1849 James Woodman v* ’Tis thus 
be always forestalls the market. 

Jig, 1639 Fuller Holy War iii. vii. (1647) 121 Philip, 
thinking to forestall the market of honour, and take up ml 
for himself, hasted presently to Ptolemais. 

1 3 . To beset, obstruct by armed force (a way or 
passage); to bar the entrance to (a house) by a 
force stationed before it < 9 ^^. 

*535 ia W. H. Turner Sdeci. Roc, Oxford 131 Gwent and 
bthers . . stode at y ‘ dore and forestalled y« houses wt*> 
swordes drawen, and thretned me. 1544 LiitleUti's 
Tenures 54 b, The tenant . - encountreth him & forestalleth 
him the way with force & annes. Lambarde Eiren, n. 
iv. (1588) IS5 If a disseisor of a house, or Land, .shall fore- 
stall the way of the disseisee (with force and armes). i6zi 
Rfred V/z^^. Gi. Brit. vn. xxxvi, § 22 The . . Inhabitants . . 
begirt them about with their boast, and forestalled the 
passages of all supply of victuals, 

4 . Hence gm. To hinder, obstruct, or prevent 
by anticipation. Now rare; cf, 5. 

1579 Spenser Cal. May 273* I you pray, With 

your ayd to forstall my neere decay. 2615 Latham Pakonry 
(1633) 109 Garlicke and wormewood shall forstall and correct 
them. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 1024 God Hath wiselier 
arm’d his vengeful ire then so To be forestall’d. 1675 
Baxter Caik. Tkeol. it. viii. 146 You must not fore.stall the 
Truth by any of these false suppositions. 1768 Blackstone 
Comm. Ill, 160 This has frequently occasioned offenders., 
to begin a suit, in order to forestall and prevent other 
actions. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit, India II. v. iv. 443 That he 
should not forestall the wi.shes of his allies, by the precipi- 
tate conclusion of a peace. 1853 H. Cox Inst it. i. viii. 98 
Endeavours to forestal a free election by papers, in the 
nature of warrants. 

f b. To bar or deprive (a person) by previous 
fram, 0/, ml 0/ (a. thing), Ods. 

2577-87 Holinshed Ckron, I. 26/2 Purposing , . to fore- 
stall the Romans from vittels. 1579 Spenser Shepk. Cal, 
Sept. 231 With heede and watchfullnesse, Forstallen hem of 
their wjline.sse. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. in, v. do May This 
night fore-stall him of the comming day, 1643 Prvnne 
Pmver Pari. i. (ed. 2) 3 Who would have murthered him in 
bis Cradle . . to forestall him of the Crowne of England ? 1660 
Baker Chron. (1674) 260 King James, .thought it stood not 
with his honour to be fore-stalled out of his own Realm. 

f S. To pre-occupy, secure beforehand; also, to 
influence beforehand, prejudice. Obs. 

2§7a Buchanan Detect. Mary K ij, The mindis of the 
xnaist pairt of men weir . . forestallit wyth rewardis, 1600 
Hakluyt Voy, (1810) III. 240 Suffered the fit places .. to 
be forestalled and taken up by the Britons of ^int Malo. 
S6i8 Bovrov Plorus Ep. Red. (1636) Aij, Seeing the glory 
of agreat Historian forestall’d by Livie. 2635 Sibbes Soules 
Confl, xiii § 3. i§3 The Jewes. .were fore-stalled with vaine 
imaginations against sound repentance. 2685 Boyle Enq, 
JRotion iVi*/. 3^ Most men will be forestall’d witb no mean 
prejudices against so venturous an Attempt 

b. To pre-occupy the place of, 

2877 C. Geikie Christ, liv. (1870! 653 An unworthy attempt 
to forestal them in their Master^ favor. 

'6. To be beforehand with in action; to antici- 
pate the action of, or simply, to anticipate ; often 
with the additional sense of rendering ineffective, 
nugatory, or useless. (The chief current sense.) 

£•1585 Faire Em 1. 305 Then hie thee, Manvile, to fore- 
stall such foes, 2589 Greene Menapkon (Arb.) 59 Well did 
you forptall my exception. 26S2 Bunyan Holy War 43 
And this he did to forestal any tidings. 412683 Oldham 
Poet. Whs, (1686) 18 Let your deeds forestal intent, Fore.stal 
ev’n wishes, lyxa Addison Sped, No. 363 In Milton the 
Ifbrmer part of the description does not forestal the latter. 
*73* Waterland Whs. X. 464, I shall not forestall your 
own thoughts. 2752 Labelye Westm, Br. 97, I will not 
forestall the Readers in the Plea.sure of pronouncing the 
Result. 2828 Scott F. M. Perth viii, I will teach him to 
forestall ray sport ! i860 Pusey Min, Proph. 293 Micah 
forestalls our Lord’s words, 1 am the good Shepherd, in his 
description of the Messisih, 1865 Kingsley Herew. ii, 
Whatever they were going to say the ladies forestalled. 
2867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 1 . ii. 50 He forestalled 
our age in exploring the Northern Ocean. 

7 . To think of, deal with, or introduce before the 
appropriate or due time; ‘to meet* (misfortune, 
etc.) ‘halfway*. 

1634 Milton Comus 362 What need a man forestall his 
date of grief. 2725 Pope Odyss. xviii. 183 His boding mind 
the future woe forestalls. 1786-1805 H. Tooke Purley 52 
In order to explain it, I must forestall something of what 
I had to say concerning conjunctions- 1828 Scott F. M. 
Perth xxxm, Dorothy, whose talents for forestalling evil., 
are known to the reader. 1862 Goulburn Pers. Relig. iii. 
Vi. (2873) 213, I cannot help so far forestalling this part of 
ibe subject. (21872 Grote Eth. Fragm. iv. (1876) 109 
There is no inclination to forestall his wants. 

, i*b. To place in the fore-front, bring forward. 

, 2657 North* s Plutarch, Add. Lives 42 To prove his 
ICharlemain’s] said Ambition, the said Writers do usually 
forestall two of his Actions. 

Forestalled (foeiistp-ld), ffl. a. [f. Forb- 
fiTALL V. In senses of the vb. ; bespoken, 

dr taken beforehand ; anticipated ; prejudiced. 

*543 25 Bdw, II J in. c. 3 The thinges.. forstalled 

jsbalbe forfeyt to the kynge. 2590 Spenser F. Q, ii. iv. 39 
Abandon this forestalled place at er.st. 2642 Rogers 
Nadanan 99 His prejudicate and forestalled heart. 2872 
W. R. Greg Enigmas (2873) 204 By long indulgence and 
forestalled derires. 

Forestaller (foojistpToi). . [f. Forestall v. 
One who forestalls ^ 


1 . One who buys up goods before they reach the 
public market. Also foredaller of the market. 

1:1292 Britton r. xxi. § 11 Et ausi de forstallour-s.] 14.* 
Chalmerldm Ayr i. (Sc. Stat. I.), J>e furth duelland for- 
stallaris of \>q fbrsaid burgh. 1472 Presenim. Juries in 
Surtees Misc.(y.^iy:i^Q.S For.stiillers of samen cotnyng toward 
the markett in Selby. 1527 Abridgem, Stat. s.v*, 

Forstallers of wynes. a 1626 Bacon Max. 4- Uses Com. 
Z(J!7n(i635) Ji They are.. to punish Forestallers, regrators, 
and engrossers. 1712 Hearne (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 

471 Goods forfeited by the Fore-stallers of the Market. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. RexK (1872) III. in.i. 201 A forestaller or two 
hung up at the doorlintels. 1881 W. R. Smith Old Test. in. 
Je^visk Ck. xii. 347 The landowners became merchants and 
forestallers of grain- 

1 2 . One who bars or obstructs the way. Obs.^ 
1623 Bingham Xenophon 62 They should . . giue a signe 
with the trumpet, and descend and charge the forestallei-s 
of the knowne way. 

yh S* A taster. Ohs. notice-use.') 

1611 CoTGR., a Taster, or Forestaller; one that 

takes th’ essay of meats, 

4 . One who or that which acts in anticipation of 
another person or thing. 

1870 Daily Neats 15 Nov., That sweeping forestaller of 
letters, the telegraph. jQgs Westm. Gaz. g Oct, 7 /z The 
. .withdrawal of Ked Heart, .is the most severe blow which 
‘ forestallers ’ have received. 

Forestalling (foejistp-lig), vhl. sh, [f. Fore- 
stall 7J. + -ING i.J The action of the vb. Forestall. 
1 1 . The action of obstructing a person in the 
highway or a deer on its way back to the forest. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 95 Forstallynge, wrong 
©her let i-doo in kynges hi5e weie. 1544 tr. Littleton s 
Tenures s^ b, Yf by suche forstallynge and manassynge he 
that hath Rent charge . . is forstalled, 2570-6 Lambarde 
Peramb. Kent (1826) 178 Acquitted of all actions and 
customes of charge, except fellonie, breach of the peace, and 
forstalHng. 1594 Cro.mpton Anth, 4- Juried. Crts. 153 b, 
Mes .si le cheine per chaunce obuie vn Dame et luy tue, ceo 
nest forestalling. 

2 . The buying up of goods beforehand, etc, 

1548 Cranmer Cateck. 77 By forstalling, regratyng, agree- 
ments in hanles to raise the price of thinges. 1609 Skene 
Reg. Maj. Burrow Lawes 141 That na man of quhat e.state 
he 1)6 may repledge his man, for foristallinge fra the Court 
of the burgh. 1735 Kirby Suffolk Trav. (1764) 53 The 
Practice of Forestalling is carried to such a height, as [etc.]. 
1800 Addison Amer. Lav) Rep. z-j U.sury is. ,a forestalling 
of money. 1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 379 Edicts were 
directed against fore-stalling, that is, transacting any busi- 
ness before the opening of the fair. 

3 . The action of being before or beforehand with 
some one or something else ; anticipation. 

2642 R. Carpenter Experience i. xvi. 112 With ner fore- 
stalling of death, and singing her owne obsequies. 2782 
Paine Let, Abbi Raynal Intxod. (1791)4 The forestalling 
the Abbe's publication by London editions. 2833 1 . Taylor 
Faiiat. V. 95 A proud forestalling of misery. 1867 Freeman 
Nortn. Cong. (1876) I. v. 315 This sounds very much like a 
forestalling of the Gunpowder Plot. 

*)‘ 4 . The action of appropriating beforeh and. Obs. 
2655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 111. ix. § 26. 115 Such forestalling 
of Livings to Forrainers was forbidden. 

Forestalling (foeiistg-lig), fpl. a. [f. as 
prec. + -ING That forestalls, in senses of vb. 

1593 Greene Upst. Courtier "Wks. (Grosart) XI. 262 To 
bridle the extorting and forestalling coosenage. 1634 Mil- 
ton Comus 284 Perhaps forestalling night prevented them. 
1799 Spirit Publ. Jrnls. 1 . 148 The monopolizing and fore- 
stalling butchers cannot take in the public, 2839 Hood 
Ofen Question xii, No children, with forestalling smiles, 
Throng, happy, to the gates of Eden Minor. 

Forestalment (fo0Ajst§*lment). . [f. Fore- 
stall Zf . + -MENT.] 

The action of forestalling in various senses ; 
an instance of this. a. Law, Hindering from 
entry on land, etc. b. Buying up goods before- 
hand. c. Anticipation in general ; f prejudice. 

a. 2628 Coke On Liti. 162 a, A fore.stallment with such a 
menace [of death or mutilation] is a disseisin. 

b. 2862 Rilkiy Liber Atbus 173 A fine exacted for the 
Forestalment of cloths, 

C, 1611 CoTGi^., Aniidpaiion . . {oT^stallment. 1612-15 
Bp. Hall Contempl. N, T. iv. xxx, One dram of prejudice 
or forestalment turns the scales. 1664 Power Exp. Philos, 
III. 187 Which.. ra.sh censure and forestallment of their en- 
devours, does not [etc.]. 2876 Mozley Univ. Serm. iv. 87 
The canonisation of men. .professes to be a forestalment. .of 
the final judgment. 2882 T. Hardy Two on. Tower 1 1 . v. 85 
He had learnt the fatal forestallment of his stellar discovery. 

t Fo'restam. Obs. Also 4 forestayne, 5 for- 
stanyg read forstavjmg)y ^ forestaven. [f. 
Fore- fref. ■+• ME. stam, stdven, O'E,. staefn. prow 
(see Stem).] 

1 . The prow of a ship. 

la 1400 Morte Arih. 742 Frekes one he forestayne, fakene 
heire coblez. C2470 Henry Wallace ix. 53 Frekis in for- 
stame [v,r. foirstam, forstarne] rewllit weill thar ger. c 2475 
F oc. in Wr.-Wulcker 804 Hec prora, a forstanyg. ? c 2475 
Sgr. lowe Degre 822 in Ritson Met. Rom. III. 179 With 
eighty ores at the fore staven. 2523 Douglas Mneis v. iii. 
78 Fra thair foirstammys the buller brayis and raris. 

2 . Sc^ The front, forehead, 

.2790 Shirrefs Poems Gloss. 15 Forestum [sic], the fore- 
head, zr 2809 in Skinner's Misc. Poet. 132 His enemy., 
Raught him a rap on the forestam. 

Fore-starling: see Ym'irpref 5. 
Forestated, pfUa. [f. Fore- pref, ^stated, pa. 
pple. of State 7/.] Stated or mentioned previously. 

1691 N ORRIS Ideal World i. iv. (2702) 223 According to the 
forestated measures,' 


Fore-stay (fo«’j|St^‘)* [f..FoRB-/w/.] 

1 . Naut. A stay or strong rope reaching from the 
foremast-head towards the bowsprit end. 

Indenture in Riley Land. Mem. (1868 369 Forstiez., 
backstiez. 2626 Capt. Smith Accid. Vng. Seamen 14 The 
fore stay, the maine stay. 1630 J. Taylor i Water- P.) Navy 
Laiuiskips Wks. 1. 81/1 She had neither Forestay or Back- 
stay. 1748 Anson’s Voy. 1. viii. 82 We learnt that they had 
broke their fore-stay, 

b. A sail hoisted on the fore-stay ; in full fore- 
stay-sail. 

1742 WooDROOFE in Hanway TVa?/. (1762) I, n. xxiii. 100 
With great difficulty we wore the ship with the foresail and 
forestaysail. 176a Falconer u. 190 While the 

fore stay-.sail balances before ^ 1875 Bedford Sailor's 
Pocket-bk. vi. (ed. 2 ' 214 The jib is the forestay. 

2 . (See quot. 1888). 

1833 J. Holland II. 208 Supported by the 

standard or forestay, are two grooved rod.s. 28S8 Jacobi 
Printers Voc., P'orestay of press, leg which Supports 

the frame or ribs of a hanti-press. 

Forested (f^Tested), ppl, a. [f. Forest sh. or 
V . + -ED.] a. Converted into forest, rare. b. Fur- 
nished or abounding with forest, covered with 
large trees, thickly wooded. 

a. 2612 Drayton Poly-olb. ii. 27 Whereby .sbee. ^became 
first forrested. 2885 Pall Mall G, 21 Mar. 4/2 On forested 
ground tlie gillies usually put tlieir feet in a grouse nest, 
when found. 

b. 1796 A. Averell Diary in Mem. vii. (1848) 149 The 
finely forested park of Lord Kenmare. 2859 Cornwallis 
New World I. 204 The dark forested ridges. 2884 Harper's 
Mag. MayS82/2 The. .district is heavily forested. 

iransf 2863 J. A. Symonds in Biog, (1895) 1 . 278 The 
whole de.scent, forested with spires, was seen naked 
beneath us. 

Fore-steep, -step : see Fore- pref. 2 a and 5. 
Forester (f^J-restoj). Forms : 4-7 forster(e, 
(5 Sc. forestar, dforstar), 7-8 forrester, 3- for- 
ester. Also B'oster. [ad. OF. and Yr. foresiiery 
f. OF, forest Forest.] 

1 . An officer having charge of a forest (see quot. 
1598) ; also, one who looks after the growing 
timber on an estate. ^Forester in or of fee : one 
who holds his office in fee : see . Fee sb.^ 4 a. In 
poetical and romantic use sometimes a huntsman. 

2297 R. Glouc. (1724) 499 Ne that bailif, ne fore.ster. 
c x^zoSir Tristr. 496 pe forster for ,his ri^tes pe left schulder 
5af he. 1458 Tomb in. Newland Ch. (co. Glouc.), Here 
lythe Jun Wyrall forester of fee. c 2460 Fortescue A^^. 4 
Lim. Mon. (1714) 224 Sum Forester of the Kyngs. 2523 
Skelton Garl. Laurel zj Faire fall that forster that so weU 
can bate his hownde. 2598 M anwood Lawes Forest xxi. § 4 
(1615) 200-1 A Forester is an officier of a forest of the King 
lor of an other man) that is sworne to preserue the Vert ana 
Venison of the same forest, and to attend vpon the wild 
beasts within his Bailiwick, and to attach offenders there. , 
and the same to present at the courts of the same forest. 
1607 CowEL Interpr. s.v. Forester, Some haue this graunt 
to them and their heires and thereby are called Foristers 
or Fosters in fee. 2646 G. Daniel Poems Wks. 2878 L 67 
This wounded Heart. .Who whilome was the fairest Beast 
impal’dj I'he fforsters cheife delight. 2735 Somerville Chase 
111. 224 The painful Forrester Climbs the high Hills. 2809 
Campbell O'Connor's Child viii, Come with thy belted fores- 
tere. 1843 James Forest Days iv, He rode straight towards 
the foresters. 

b. Forester of the King of Frame ; an early title 
of the governor of Flanders. 

^ 1387 Trevlsa Higden (Rolls) VI. 379 Flaundres . . was 
i-ruled by pe kynges forsters, 2494 Chron. vi. 

clxvi. 161 The ruler there of [Flanders] was callyd the 
forester of the kynge of Fraunce. 

t 2 . One versed in forest- craft. 

c 2645 Howell Lett. (1688) IV. 455 You are cryed up, my 
Lord, to be an excellent Horseman, Huntsman, Forester. 

3 . One who lives in a forest. 

25X3_Douglas /Eneis vii. ix. 25 Quhilk thyng. . first steryt 
the wild forstaris fell To move debait, or mak thame for 
battell. 2664 Evelyn Sylva xxxii. Parsenesis § 3. 112 
Foresters and Bordurers, are not generally so civil, and 
reasonable, as might be wished. iBoyWoiipsw. White Doe 
Rylsiofie v, Above the loftiest ridge . . W here foresters rand 
shepherds dwell. 1821 Dwight Trav. II. 459 A consider- 
able part of those, who begin the cultiv.ation of the wilder- 
ness, may be denominated foresters, or Pioneers. 

b. A bird or beast of the forest; spec, of the 
rough ponies bred in the New Forest. In Australian 
use, the great kangaroo {Macropus giganteus). 

2630 Davenant Just Italian v. Dram. Wks. 1872 I. 274 
Each feather'd forester roosts in my beard. 2713 J. Warder 
True Amazons 58 The Queen doth so far surpass her Sub- 
jects in Shape and Beauty, as the finest Horse that ever ran 
pn Banstead Downs, doth the most common Fon'ester, 1782 
Cowj'ER Frog. Err. 362 Without discipline the favourite 
child, Like a neglected forester, runs wild. 179S Southey 
Joan of Arc viii. 281 He loved to see the dappled forestera 
Browze fearless on their lair. 2826 Disraeli Viv. Grey vi. li, 
294 Vivian took his horse, an old forester, across it with ease. 
2^2 Bischoff Van Diemen’s Land il 27 There are three 
or four varieties of kangaroos; those most common are 
denominated the forester and brush kangarop. 2890 Boldre- 
wood MinePs Right xix. 281 A brace of stray ‘ foresters ’ 
from the adjacent ranges. 

c. A popular name of several moths of the family 
Zygsenidse. 

2829 G. Samouelle Eniomol. Compehd, 245 Ino Statices 
(forester). 1867 Stainton Brit. Butterflies Moths 33 
The Foresters and Burnets frequent dry grassy slopes. 

d. == forest-tree. 

2664 Evelyn Kal. Hort, (27291 224, You’ may . transplant 
not only any Fruit Trees, but remove also any of the 


FOBESTFUL. 

Foresters. 1664 — (1776) 38 Foresters, wHcli only 

require diligent weeding and frequent cleansing till they are 
able to .shift for themselves. 1840 Poe Gold Wks. 1864 
I, 63 The tulip-tree .. the most magnificent of American 
foresters. 1893 Ilbistr. Sport. i^ Dram. Nezvs ■22 July 751/3 
A few fruit trees, and a few more arborescent foresters. 

4 . A member of the ‘ friendly society ’ known as 
the ‘ Ancient Order of Foresters ’. 

1851 Mayhew Lond. Lab. II. 178 There are numerous 
benefit-clubs made up of working men of every description, 
such as Old Friends, Odd Fellows, Foresters [etc.]. 1875 
Brabrook in Jrfil. Statist. Soc. June 187 The Ancient 
Order of Foresters which has now. .276 districts [etc.] 

6. Comb, forester oats (see quot.) ; forester 
sphinx [see qnot. 1867). 

1794 Hutchinson Hist. Cumberland I- 166 The 

tenants, .pay fore.ster oats, .the.se oats were a duty paid to 
the forester [of Inglewood], 1867 Stainton Brit. Butter- 
flies <§■ Moths 123 Frocris siaiices^ the Forester Sphinx. 
Hence Po’restersMp, the office of forester. 
a 1634 Coke On Lift. iv. Ixxiii. (1648) 310 The Forestership 
is become void. 1886 20 Nov 672''^ It is now 

announced that he [Chaucer] held the forestership of North 
Petherton. , 

Porestfiil (ff 7 Testfnl). [f. Forest sh. -i- -pdl.] 
As much or as many as a forest will hold. 

1833 Fraser's Mag. IV. 745 The roaring of a forest-full of 
shaggy monarchs. 1886 in Advance (Chicago) 30 Sept., 
The ladies wear whole fore.stfuls of birds on their bonnets. 

Porestial (f^re*stial I, a. [f. as prec, + -ial.] 
Of or pertaining to the forest. 

1696 Brookhouse Temple Opened 55 The Temporal 
Power is the Forrest, w'* enclo.ses the Fruitful Field of the 
Church . . Chri.st presides over the Forrestial Kingdoms. 
risiiQ Blackw. Mag. XLVIII. 320 One of the royal forestial 
demesnes of merry England. 

t Fore*stic, it,. Qbs.-^ [f. as prec. + -ic ] = prec. 

1650 R. Gentius tr. Malvezzis Consid. 181 The people of 
Rome . . feared he would lose the beauty of his forestick 
horridnesse, by meanes of manuring. 

t Pore’stical, a. Obs.~^ [f. prec. 4- -al ] =prec. 

1659 M. James Best Fte-simple 21 A Country, in respect 
of the Sandy and Forestical part, affording such variety of 
pleasures. 

Pore-stick (fde’jjstik). U.S. [f.Fo’RE-pre/.J 
The Iront stick lying on the andirons in a wood fire. 

1873 O. W. Holmes Poet Break/.-t, i. (1885) 26 The fore- 
stick and back-log of ancient, days. 1878 Mrs. Stowe 
Pogattuc P. ix. 71 Backlog and forestick were soon piled. 

Porestine (fpTcstin, -sin), a. [f. Fokest sb, + 
•INB.] Of or pertaining to forests. 

s88i G. Allen Evolutionist at Larfe 166 Much more for- 
midable forestine rodents. 1883— in Longm. Mag. III. 
288 We have only to suppose such a reptile to acquire forest- 
ine habits. 

Porestish. (f^TestiJ), a. [f. Forest sb. + -ish.] 
Somewhat resembling a forest. 

x8is SiMOND yml. Tour Gt. Brit.W. 223 The country., 
begins to look forestish. 

Porestless [f^Testles\ a. [f. Forest sb. + 
-LESS.] Devoid of forests, unwooded. 

1884 American IX, 183 A forestless area of grass. 1885 
tr. Hehns Wand. Plants ^ Anim. 228 A substitute for fire- 
wood in the forestless south. 

' Fore-Stone, -store : see Fore- pref. 5, 5 b. 
t Poresto'p, V. Ohs. [f. Fore- pr&f. 4- Stop v."] 
a. Irans. To stop up in front, b. inlr. or 
absol. To put in a stay or support for earth in 
advance of the work. Hence Pore-stopping 
vbl. sb. ; in quot, ooncr, 

1566 Brant Wail. Hierem. Kvh, He [God] hath fore- 
stopde ray pathes with stone. 1747 Miner's Did. 

I ij, To Forestop with Polings driven down with care. Ibid.^ 
JLt may be put in without disturbing the fore-stoping. 

tPoTestress- Obs. [f. Forester 4- -ess.] 
A female forester ; a lady fond of hunting. 

1513 Douglas Mneis ix. xl. 23 Alcanor. .Quham Hybera, 
the wild foresteres knaw. 1647 R. Stapylton Juvenal 272 
Diana the fair forrestresse. 1650 — Strada's Low C. 
Warres i. 21 The Governess was much delighted in.. 
Hunting, whereupon they.. called her the Forestress. 

t Po*re-stroke- Obs. [f. Fore- 7>^^;] A for- 
ward stroke [in bell-ringing and in sword-play). 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk < 5 * Selv. 96 If the forestroke give us 
but a little tick, the backstroke will be sure to give him 
a knocker. 16^ R. H. School Recreat. 86 So must they 
successively strike one after another, both Forestroke and 
Backstroke, in a due Musical Time. 1688 Bunyan Jerus. 
Sinner Saved (1886) 64 God’s word hath two edges; it can 
cut back -stroke and fore-stroke. 1779 Forrest Voy, N. 
Guhiea 237 He.. draws his sword, with which,, fore stroke 
and back stroke, he cleaves the air. 

attrib. 1726 Amherst Terrae Fil. xlv. 72 'Tis such fore- 
stroke and back-stroke play. 

Forestry (ffi-restri), [ad. OF. foresterie^ f. 
forest Forest ; or f. Forest sb. 4* -ry. In sense 4 
f. Forest (e)r + -y.] 

1 . Sc. Law. The privileges of a royal forest, b. 
An estate to which this privilege is attached. 

1693 ViscT. Stair fnstit. Law Scot. 11. iii. § 67. 235 The 
King having, .granted a Forrestry to the Laird of Fascally, 
17SX Ld. Bankton Instit. Laws Scot. I. 11. iii. 573 The 
lands must be erected into a free forrestry. a 1763 Erskink 
Inst. Law Scot. 11. vi. § 14 Lands erected by the crown with 
the right of forestry had all the privileges of a Kang’s forest. 
*872 BeWs Princ, Law Scot. (ed. Guthrie) § 753 The right 
of forestry is not conferred by erection into a barony. 

2 . Wooded country ; a vast extent of trees. 

’(1823 Byron Juan x. Ixxxii, Lost amidst the forestry Of 
nrasts. 1865 MomingStar 20 May, Let this amphitheatre 
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be filled with a forestry of genealogical trees. 1879 Brown- 
ing htcm Jvanoviich 19 Through forestry right and left. 

3 . The science and art ot forming and cultivating 
forests, management of growing timber, 

1859 Tennent Ceylon II. vii. v. 211 A knowledge of., 
forestry, pharmacy, and toxicology have each been de- 
manded. 1881 Horne Fi/i 137 A person with a fair know- 
ledge of forestry. 

attrib. 1881 Atlantic Monthly XLVII. x66 Forestry, 
fishery, and farm products. 1^5 Manch. Exam. 28 Jan. 5/5 
Mr. Glad.stone. .has been engaged in forestry operations. 

4 . The principles and organization of the ‘ An- 
cient Order of Foresters 

1861 Morning Star 21 Aug. 3 It is. .about 30 years since 
forestry, in its present development, took its rFe. 

Fore-study, etc. ; see Fore- pref. 2 a. 
t PoTesty, <2. Obs. [f. Forest -t-yI.] Foiest- 
like, covered with forests or woods. 

1622 Drayton /A xxii. (1748' 341 When this whole 
country’s face was foresty. /zz66i Fuller Worthies ii. 
[1662] 17 This Forre.stie-Ground. 

Foret, obs. fortn of Ferret 5^.1 and 2. 

Pore -tack (foe-itsek). Naut. [f. Fore- pref. + 
Tack j/;.] The rope by which the weather corner 
of the fore-sail is kept in place. 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag, i. t6 Aboard Main-Tack, 
aboard Fore-tack, a Lee theHelmne. 1790 Beatson Nav. 

«§■ Mil. Mem. II. 62 His foretack and all his braces being 
cut at the same time. 1839 M. Scott Tom Cringle’s Log 
XV. 368 He. .got the fore tack on board again. 

Fore-tackle, -tail: see Fore- pref 5, 3 d. 
t Poreta*ke, 2^- Ohs. [f. Fore- 4- Take 
v.] trans. To take beforehand : a. to anticipate j 
b. to assume beforehand, presuppose. 

1588 Fraunce La^viers Log, ii. xvi. 113 Mans wit .. now 
and then preventeth and foretaketh the conclusion. 1674 
N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. 144 The places and bodies mov’d 
in them, are fore-taken to be altogether without parts. 

Hence !Poreta*k:en ppl. a.^ previously taken or 
adopted ; Foreta king vhl. sb., the action of the 
vb. : also, ]>revious capture. 

1563-87 Foxe a. 4- iJf.(is96) 1090/2, 1 , .declared what was 
happened, .of maister Garrets escape- He was glad, for he 
knewe ofhis foretaking. 1580 Sidney (1622) 407 

Yet remained there such footsteps of the foretaken opinion. 
1590 Swinburne Testaments 15 There were foure seuerall 
kindes of legacies . . by challenge, by condemnation, by 
suffering, by foretaking \,per prase eptioneml. 1618 Latham 
2Ttd Bk. Falconry { 1633) 8 Present cold, and foretaken or 
former heat, a 1627 Hayward V, EUz. (Camden) 9 De- 

siring them . . that they would lay aside all foretaken conceits. 

Po ‘retalk, rare, [f. Fore- 4- Talk A 
preliminary talk or speech, introduction, preface. 

1565 Jewel Repl. Harding'Bx^i. (i6ix) 7 Your foretalke, 
which is before the shewing of your Booke. 1879 Furni- 
VALL Rep. E. E. T.S. 9 Prof. Skeat has written an interest- 
ing foretalk to it. 

So Poretalking* vbl sb. 

1872 Furnivall srd' Rep. Chaucer Soc. X2, I propose to 
kee;5 this name of Chaucer’s own [Preamble] for these fore- 
talkings of his fellows. 

Fore-talon: see FoBE-/r^ 3 c. 

Poretaste (fo^vit^ist), sb. [f. Fore- pref. 4 - 
Taste j'A] A taste beforehand ; an anticipation, 
partial enjoyment in advance. 

1435 Misyn Fire 0/ Love ii. vii. 86 It is trowde of euerlast- 
ynge swetnes a fortaste. c 1450 tr. De Imitatione iii. vii, It 
IS. .a maner of fortaste of be heuenly cuntre. 1604 Bilson 
Sur7>ey Table s.v. Hell, The foretast of iudgement in Hell. 
ax'jj.6 South Serm. Wks. 1737 I. 37 It is the fore-taste of 
heaven, and the earnest of eternity. 1838 Thirlwall Greece 
III, xix. 123 This foretaste of the evils of war did not damp 
the general ardour. 1880 Dixon Wiftdsor HI. xxv. 248 
The monster, .trembled with a foretaste of the stake. 

Poretaste (fo0r|t^>-st), v. Also 5 fortaste. 

[f. Fore- 4 - Taste zr.] 

1 . trans. To taste beforehand, have a foretaste of. 

<;i45o tr. De Imitatione ni. xviii^ Felicite .. suche as 

gode true cristen men abidin, & spiritual men fortasti)?. 
i 1526 [see the vbl, jA]. a 1711 Ken Preparatives Poet. 
i Wks. 1721 IV. 92 Saints thus Celestial Joys fore-taste. 
1834 Good Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 393 The Epicureans, .fore- 
tasting the spirit of the Lavoisierian system, .contended that 
it [heat] was a substance sui generis. 

2 . *To taste before another* (J.). 

*667 [see Foretasted///, rt.]. 

Hence Poreta*sted ppl. a. ; Foreta'sting* vhl. sb. 
and ppl. a. Also Poreta’ster. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W, 1531) 280 b, The foretastynges 
of y • glory of heuen. 1632 S her wood, A foretaster, pregust e. 
1667 Milton P. L. ix. 929 Foretasted Fruit Profan d first by 
the Serpent, axyex Ken Hymns Fvang. Poet. Wks. 1721 
I. 74 Give me. - Of heav'nly Joys a sweet foretasting view. 

■f Poretea’Cll, V. Obs, rare. [f. Fore- pref. 
4- Teach v.] trans. To teach beforehand. 

XS91 Greene Farewell to Folly Wks. (Grosart) IX. 245 
! Eua, .following nothing but what hir husbande foreshewed 
I and foretaught hir. 1661 Boyle y/y/-? (1675) 126 

: Those few dudes which nature herself hath foretaught us. 

: Hence Foretaugbt ppl. a., previously taught. 
Z534 More On the Petssion Wks. 1346/2 Theyr foretaught 
and fro tyme to tyme kept and continued faith. 1563 Mirr, 
Mag., Blacksmith xxxvi, Whosie foretaught wyt of treason 
knoweth the payne, 21^ Spenser F. Q, i. viL 18 The 
sacred thinges, and holy heastes foretaught. 

+ PoTeteaiu. obs.—^ [f. Fore- pref 4- Team 
sh., misused in the sense of temo^ The front 
part of the pole of a chariot. 

I axSxt Chapman lUad^xvi. 330 ’Their chariots in their 
[ foreteams [cf Trpwry broke. . 
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Fore-t©etIi ; see Fore-tooth. 

Foretell (fo v. Also 3 fortell, 7-9 fore* 
tel. [f. h'fbm- pref. -p Tell 
1 . trans. To tell of (an event, etc.) beforehand j 
to predict, prophesy. 

a 1300 Cttrsor 31 . 9265 (Cott.) Crist was for-tald wit pro- 
pheci. 1639 A. Wheelocke in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 
158 Augustine fore-tould and threatned theire death. 1727 
De FoEdJ'jJ'/. Magic ii. (1840)42 I'hese Magi .. foretold 
things to come, or, at least, made the people believe so. 
1732 Berkeley Alciphr. iv. § 15 He foretells to them, that 
. . in half an Hour they shall meet Men or Cattle, 1837 
Whewell Hist, hiduct. Sc. (1857) I. 225 To whom the 
astrologers had foretold glorious old age. 1869 Lecky 
Europ. Mor. 11 . i. 2 The object of the Pagan systems was 
to foretell the future, 

b. Of things : To give notice of beforehand, in- 
dicate the approach of, foreshow. 

1393 Shaks, 3 Hen. VI, 11. i. 43 Thou, whose heauie Lookes 
fore-tell Some dreadfull story hanging on thy Tongue. 167a 
Sir W. Petty /W, (1691) 50 There is the Instrument 

to measure and foretel Frost and Snow. 1733 J. Warton 
Virgil ('I’.), These ills prophetic signs have oft foretold, 
1862 Ansted Channel IsL i. vii, (ed. ^ 144 A signal station, 
to foretel storms. 

1 2. To tell (i. e. either inform or enjoin) before- 
hand. With sb. or clause as second obj. (See 
Tell). Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor 31 . 14552 (Cott.) pis was hi him he paira 
for-tald Thoru quam he wist he suld be said. 1581 Lam- 
BARDE Eiren. 11. v. (1602)168 If the maister. .take his vsuall 
seniants with him, not foretelling them what hee intendeth to 
doe. 1590 Greene Flourn. Garm (16x6) 58 Had I beleeued 
what I was foretold. 1610 Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 149 These 
our actor.s,(As 1 foretold you) were all Spirits. ^1631 Weever 
Anc. Fun. Mon. 209 Hauing beene prophetically foretold 
tliat hee should die in lerusalem. 1641 Best Farm. Bks, 
[Surtee.s) 36 Forkers are to be foretolde that they give upp 
goode forkefulls. a 1679 Hobbes Rhet. in. xiii. 120 A Man 
is free to fore-tell, or not, what points he will insist upon. 

’f 3 . zntr. To utter prediction of prophesy tf. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 9858 (Cott.) pis barn pat ysai of fortald. 
1SS7 N. T. (Genev.) Acts iii. 24 Al the Prophetes haue fore 
tolde .of these dayes. 1667 Milton F. L. xii. 242 To in- 
troduce One greater, of whose day he shall foretell. 

Hence FoxeteTling vbl.sb., j /rediction, prophecy. 
PoreteTliuig ppl. a., that foretells. Also Pore- 
te’Uer, one who or that which foretells. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Far, LukexeXx 176 a, Ofwhome 
the foretellynges of the prophetes doe make mencion. 
1380 Hollvband Treas. Fr. Ton^, Pronostiqueur, a 
foreteller, a deuine which telleth thing to come. <2x640 
W. Fenner Sacr. Faithfull (1648} 201 If a man lie sicke, 
and they see death in his face, they call it the foretelling 
signe. axqx6 South Serm. (1737) VI. x, 357, Buds and 
blossoms are the foretellers of fruit. i8a6.Miss Mitford 
Village Ser. n. (1863) 439 The genuine gipsy tact with 
which she adapted her foretellings to the age [etc.] .. of 
her clients. 1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 252 There 
scarcely a Roman family that did not keep or consult its 
own foreteller of the future. 

Fore-tenant : see Fore- pref. 4 . 

PoretMnk (fo®jpi*gk). Also for-. 

P%nc{e)an, f. Fore-/?'^ +pqnc{e)an to Thikk.] 
fl. trans. To consider or think out beforehand, 
contrive, plan. Obs. 

C897 K. .Alfred Gregory’s Past. xv. § 3. 93 Se lareow 
sceal. .foreSencean. . 3 aet he nane Singa Saet ryht to suiSe.. 
ne bodige. <2x300 Cursor 3 i. 845 (Cott.) Our lauerd had 
I ranscond [man] On suilk a wis, als he for-thoght. 0 x430 
: Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 11. civ. (1869) 141 Ther is no time no 
thing wel doon . .but it be forthouht bi my wit. ^ 1513 More 
in Grafton Chron. (1568} IL 759 He long time in king 
Edwardes life, forethought to be king. 1387 Fleming 
Contn. Holinsked III. 1394/1 If he . . did now forethink the 
treason. 1715 Rowe Lady Jane Gray in, My brain fore- 
thought And fashion’d every action of my life. 

absol. 1634 Ford P. Warbeck vi. iv. You’re men know 
how to do, not to forethink. 

2. To think of or contemplate beforehand ; to 
anticipate in the mind , to presage (evil). Now rare. 

1547-64 Bauldwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) 106 Humility Sc 
genclenes will rather of a friend hope the best, then fore- 
thinke the worst, 1627 P, Fletcher Locusts iv. xxxvi. 
Oh how my dauncing heart leapes in my breast But to 
fore-thinke that noble tragedie. 1724 R. Welton 28 Disc. 
20 It [i.s] very unaccountable for a man so little to fore- 
think what will shortly befall him. 1890 lllustr. Lond. 
Henvs 4 Oct. 426/2 Each forethinks, as the full cups circle, 
how well he may take his next meal in Paradise, 
ta zntr. To think beforehand of. Obs, 

1587 Greene Euphues kis Censitre Wks. (Grosart) VL 248 
Age and time . . men may forethink of, but not preuent. 
1637 J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 62 Thou dost not forethink of 
the difficulty. 1701 J. Norris Ideal World 1. ii. 27 He 
could not make it without forethinking of it. 

Hence ForetM’nkdxig' vbl. sb., forethought ; also, 
t a contrivance, plot. ForetM’nking ppl. a. Also 
PoretM'nker, one who forethinks. 

1632 [ 1 . L.] Womens Rights Felonies .. forethinkings, 
and all that is against the Kings peace. 1709 Strype A nn. 
Ref. I. xxxi. 360 Concerning which, conscientious and fore- 
thinking Men had very Melancholy Thoughts. 1846 Grotb 
Greece i. iii. I. 102 Prometheus and Epimetheus the fore- 
thinker and the after-thinker. 1874 M, Collins Frances I. 
182 Hope is the fire that the Fore thinker stole. 

Poretlioug[lit (fo0*i]?§t), sh. [f. Fore- pref. 
+ Thought j/^.] 

1. a. A thinking out or contriving beforehand. 
{Crime, evil, etc.) of forethought, premeditated. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 27661 (Cott.) O nith cums bittemes o 
thoght i . wit wicked for-thc^ht And conspiraciun. *69* 
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R. UEstrange Palfies ccccxcix> He , . is equally Undone, 
whether it be by a Spitefulness of Forethought, or by the 
FoUy of Oversight. 1788 Burke Sp. agst. IV. Hastings 
Wks. XIII. 12 We urge no crimes, that were not crimes of 
forethought. 2853 Whittier My Na7nesaJie xix, His good 
was mainly an intent, His evil not of forethought done. 

b. Previous thought or consideration ; anticipa- 
tion. ; also, a thought beforehand. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 26727 (Cott.) Scrift agh be made wit god 
for-thoght, c 1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.j 172 3 if Jiecon- 
tricyoun for |>i synne haue a forthow3t, & be pryue to god 
alone 2539 Taverner Erasm. Prav. Ki^<yz\ 3 Better is one 
forethought than two after. 2626 Dk. Buckhm. in Rushw. 
Hist, Coll. (1659) I* 378 The Earl. .nominated the Duke to 
be his Successor, without the Dukes privity or fore-thougbt 
of it. 2650-3 tr. Hales' Dissert, de Pace in Phenix 11708) 
11 . 366 These shall . . be discarded from the Forethought. . 
of eternal Joy. 2863 Geo. Euot Romola.11, viii, The title 
which she had never given him before came to her Jips with- 
out forethought. 

1 2. A pie-conceived idea or design, an anticipa- 
tion or forecast. 

<2 2400 in Leg. Rood 145 Alle ]>e werkes l>at I haue wrouht 
Weore founden in jje ffaderes fore-)?ouht C1440 York 
Myst, ii. 74 pis materis more ^itt will I mende, so for to 
fulfill my for-thoght. 1729 Shelvocke Artillery iv. 217 
All these things were only so many Forethoughts of our 
Hand-Grenado's. 

3 . Thought for the future, provident care. 

2729 De Foe Crusoe 1.300 True Seamen are, perhaps, the 
least of all Mankind ^iven to Fore-thought. 2766 Black- 
stoneCwzw/. II. u. xi. 172 Formal deeds .. are presumed to 
be made with great caution, fore-thought, and advice. 2873 
JowETT Plato (ed. 2) IV. 283 Just so much forethought as 
IS necessary to provide for the morrow. 

Hence S’oreth.oughteda:., marked by forethought. 

1816 L. Hunt ni, 60 Fore-thoughted chess, and 

riddle rarely missed. 

Poretlionglit (fo9-iI)9t), ///. a. [pa. pple. of 

Forethxnk 

1 . Thought out or contrived beforehand ; pre- 
meditated ; esp. in Law, forethought felony ^ (of 
with, upon) malice forethought. Cf.AroKETHouGHT. 

^2425 Wyntoun Cro'«. vii. IX, 502 Quhepir it wes of 
reklesnes Or it of forthoucht Felny wes. cx^o in Fished s 
Wks , Life 'p. Xiy, He began. . to speake of his forethought 
diverse with Queene Catherin, 2628 Coke Ott Litt. 287 b, 
Murder is when one is slaine..with malice prepensed or 
forethought. 266a Hickeringill Wks. (1716) I. 307 What 
Rebels shall be hereafter, must needs be so upon malice 
fore-thought. 1752 J. Louthian Form of Process (ed 2) 
203 The rannel. .by Premeditation and forethought Felony 
. . wounded the deceas'd. 2828 Scott F. M. Perth xx, A 
deed of foul and fore-thought murder. 

1 2 . Anticipated. Ohs. 

2666 Spurstowe Spir. Chynt. (1668) 208 The stroke of 
a forethought evil Is more gentle and soft than if it were 
wholly unexpected. 

Forethoughtfal (foajpg tful), a. [f. Fore- 
thought sh. -b -EUXi.] Full of or having forethought ; 
thoughtful for the future, provident 
1809-X0 Coleridge Friend {18x8) III. 205 The *prudens 
qxmstio ’ (the forethoughtful query), 2853 Lytton Harold 
X, vi. (ed, 3) 240 That it is which, free and fore-thoughtful 
[ed. I (1848) prethoughtful] of every chance, ye should now 
decide, 2876 G. Meredith Beauch, Career ll, iii. 48 N either 
of them had a forethoughtful head for the land at large. 

Hence Forethou'glitftilly adv. ; Por©thou.*gM- 
foluess. 

1647 J« Trapp Comm. Matt. vi. 34 Let us .. not, by too 
much fore-thoughtfulnesse, . . suffer fained or future evils 
before they seize upon us. 2874 Dykes Relat. Kingdo77t 72 
That moral forethoughtfulness by which existence is both 
sustained and adorned. 1892 (J. Meredith Otu of our 
Conq, III. v. 84 He made his way forethoughtfully to the 
glass-sheltered seats. 

Porethreaten, -thrift, etc. i see Yoim-pref 
Foretime (fo»'it9im), sb. and adv. [f. Fore- 
pref. + Time r^.] Former time; a former time, 
t a. In advb. phrase, In fo 7 -etime{s = Aporetime(s. 

c 2540 tr. PoL Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 98 If there 
were in foretimes enie hatred on their partes towards the 
Romaines. x6io Holland Ca77tden's Brit, i, 507 It was 
called in foretime Norton Dany. 

b. The time gone by, the past ; also, the early 
days (of a city or state). 

1853 Grote Greece 11. Ixxxvii. XI. 380 That conception of 
Athens in her foretime which he [Thucydides] is perpetually 
impressing on his countrymen. 2868 Gladstone j7ST.Mu7tdi 
V, (1869) ^24 The single great Achaian voyage of the 
traditionary fore-time, that of the ship Argo to the Euxine. 
e. attrib. (quasi-tJtf^’.) 

2894 F. S, Ellis Reynard 116 He who thought the world 
to win, His foretime poverty was in. 2896 C. Harrison in 
Daily News 8 Jan. 6/3 For though You now have pas.sed 
away from us The foretime Dedication still holds good. 
’^' B . adv . = Aforetime. Obs .—^ 
c 2590 Greene Fr. Bacon ix. 128 Lest thou dost lose what 
foretime thou didst gain. 

Fovetimed (fo»it9i-md), ppl a. [f. Fore- 
pref. + Timed.] Assigned to a too early time or 
date; antedated. 

2832 Southey in Q. Rev. XLVII. 507 As Hampden had 
not reached that stage of the reformer’s progress, it [this 
language] appears to have been fore- timed. 

Foretitle ! see Fore- pref 5 b. 

Foretoken (f09Ut(7hk’n>, sb. Also 6 Sc. cor- 
ruptly foreta(i)king. [OE. forefdcn (=«OHG. 
forazeichan), f. P'ore- pref. + tden. Token.] A pre- 
monitory token ; a prognostic. 
cSSS K. .Alfred Boeth. xL § 2 Hit sie foretacn ecra goda. 
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c 1175 Lamh, Ho7n. 87 And wes ise^en gades fortacne uppon 
ane dune, c 2250 Ge//. <5* E.r. 2994 Bis fortoken godes gastes 
is. a 2300 E. E. Psalter Ixxvii. 43 He set. .his for-taknes in 
felde of Than. 1393 Gower Conf. 1 . 137 To him afore- 
tokae [MS. aforetokne] he sende. 2562 WinJet Iract. 
Wks 1888 1 . 24 Ane gret portent and foretaikmg of ignorance. 
2580 Ord. of P7-ayer in Littirg. Ser^>. Q. EUz. (1847; 571 
We find not that any such foretoken happened against tlie 
coming of this earthquake. 2607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 
(1658) 523 There are in Swine many presages and foretokens 
of foul weather. 1723 R. Nelson Life Bp, Bull Iv, (1714' 

A foretoken of his mture I ncarnation. 2834 Goon 6V udyMed 
(ed. 4J ill. 340 The foretoken has always been found to^be 
true. 2838 Torrey Neanders Ch. Hist. IX. n. 568 The 
foretokens of a thoroughly antichristian tendency. 

Foretokea (fooit^a.*k’n), v. [f. prec. sb. OE. 
had foretdenian in same sense.] tfans. To be a 
foretoken of ; to indicate or betoken beforehand. 

2598 Grenewey Tacitr/s' Ann. xv. viii. .x6_22) 232 There 
hapned. .a doleful! chance, but yet. .foretokening good luck. 
^3! 1662 Fuller Worthies {18^0) HI. 312 The northern [water- 
fall] sounding clear and loud, fore-tokeneth fair weather. 
1817 Coleridge Lit. 300 The evidence, .foretokening 

that., the graces propounded to us in Christ are what he 
needs. R. Palmer Life Philip Howard Mutter- 

ings. . which, .foretokened the greatest evils. 

Hence Forato-kening W;/. 

a 2300 E. E. lxx[i]. 7 Made am I als for-takeninge 

[Vulg. tanquatn prodighmi] Unto mani. 2600 Holland 
Livy VI. 245 The Dictatour . .hath given a good foretokening 
and presage of a consull Commoner. 1853 J. H. Newman 
Hist.Sk. (18761 II. I. vii. 128 Such general foretokenings 
are borne out . . in the Vandalic conquest of Africa. 

Foretold (fc9it(jii*ld), ppl. a. [pa. pple. of 
Forktell z>.] fa. Before mentioned (obs.). b. 
Predicted. 

ax^oo Cursor M. 21169 (Cott.) Efter )>e riht-wis fortald 
iacob O iurselem he was biscop. 1589 IS ashe A/iat. A bsurd. 
B iv, He thinketh this is the foretold Earthquake. 1661 
Boyle Style of Script. (1675) 37 That tho.se . . should know 
the foretold events, before they do come to pass. 

Fore-tootk (f09*j,t?7]>}. [f. Fore- pref + 

Tooth. J 

1 . One of the front teeth, rare in smg. 
cxooo ^Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 157 Praecisores, 
forete 3 . 2400 Morie Arth. 1089 With. ,j?e flesche in his 
fortethe fowly as a here. £■1440 Bone Flor. 1609 Hys for 
tethe owte he spytt. 2582 Lambarde Eire7t.. iv. iv. (1588) 
425 By .. beating out his f reteeth. 2662 Pepys Diary 
8 May, My wife, .had a foretooth drawn out to-day. 1754 
Richardson Grandison (1781) V. xxi. 122 Our Aunt Neil 
has lost two more of her upper fore-teeth. 1834 Landor 
Imag. Com'. Wks. 1846 II. 240 Cue.. had lost.. many fore- 
teeth by a cudgel. 

1 2. Only in pL The first or milk-teeth. Ohs. 

2602 Holland Plitiy vii. xvi, 164 Children breed their 
fore-teeth in the .seventh mbneth after they are borne. 2652 
WiTTiE tr, Primrose''s Pop. Err. iii. 187 Nature doth then 
give unto children their foreteeth, when they have need of 
solid meat. 

Foretop (foa'JtfjpV Also for-, [f. Fore- - f Top.] 
ti. The foie part of the crown of the head ; 
sometimes, loosely, the top of the head. Obs. 

238a Wyclif Deut. xxxiii 20 As a lioun he re.stide, & he 
took arme and fortop [L. verticeni\. 2387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) IV. 217 Heer faillede on his moolde and on his 
fortop. <:x43o Lydg. Mm. Poems (Percy Soc) 1x5 He felle 
and brake hys fore tope Apon the bare growend. a 2529 
Skelton Col. Cloute 333 When the good ale sop Dothe 
daunce in theyr fore top. 2675 J. Smith Chr. Relig. Appeal 
Pref. I The Abantes. .were wont to shave their foretops and 
chins, c 2774 T. Erskine in Spirit Pub. ftnls. (1800) III. 
321 Puppies of France, with unrelenting paws That scrape 
the foretops of our aching heads. 2779-82 Johnson Z.* P't 
Milton Wks. II. 139 His hair, , parted at the foretop. 
fig. 2654 Gataker Disc. Apol. 12 This charge, .appeertng 
with an apparent He in the foretop. 

1 2. The lock of hair which grows upon the fore 
part of the crown, or is arranged ornamentally on the 
forehead ; the similar part of a 'wig. Obs. 

cxzyo S. Eng. I. 317/625 |?e Rym-forst . . cleouez on 
hegges . . I-chot wet, on mi fore-top it hauez wel ofte i-do. 
?a!:24oo Morte Arth. 1078 His fax and his foretoppe/ was 
filterede to-geders. 2599 Marston Sco. Villanie iii. xi. 228 
Hauing knit the brow. Stroke vp his fore-top. 2603 H. 
Crosse Verities Cotmtm.ixZjf) 76 Poking stickes, perriwigs, 
embroided fore-tops. 266;^ Evelyn Afm. (1857) 1 . 385 Her 
Majesty in the same habit, her fore-top long and turned 
aside very strangely. 2703 Mrs. Centlivre Beau's Duel 
IV. i, I believe you have got the fore-top of some Beau's Wig. 
1722 Hearne Collect. (Oxf, Hist. Soc.) HI. 331 Henry 
Prince of Wales in his own short Hair, with his foretop 
standing up. 1772 Nugent ZfzVr. Friar Gerund W. 3 He 
was as keen a pair of soissars at trimming a sermon as 
adjusting a foretop. 18x4 Scott Wav. xi, The foretop of 
his riding periwig. 

fig 2607 Tourneur Rev. Trng. ii. i. AVks. 2878 II. 51 
Faxre trees, those comely fore-tops of the Field. 

t b. fg . ; esp, in phrase to take occasion, oppor- 
tunity or time by the foretop ( = Forelock). Obs. 

a 2577 Gascoigne Flotvers, Hearbes, etc. Wks, (1587) 255 
You hauing occasion fast by the foretop, did dally with him 
so long. 260a Mar.ston Antonio’s Rev. v. iii, Opportunity 
shakes us his foretop. 2624 Hkvwood Captives ni. iii. in 
BuUen O. PL IV, Loose not this advantadge But take tyme 
by the fore-topp. 2694 Dryden Love Triumph, iii. i, Now 
take the blest occasion by the foretop. 

t e. One who wears a foretop : hence, a fop. 

2597 Pt. Return fr. Parnass. iv. i. 1237 This cringer, 

this foretopp. Ibid. v. i. 1435. 

3. The tuft of hair hanging between the ears of an 
animal, esp, of a horse ; = Forelock, 

^ 2607 Topsell Fourf Beasts (1658) 222 A fore-top, which 
is granted to Horses not only for ornament sake, but also 
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for necessity to defend their eyes. 1689 Lond. Gaz. No. 
2467 4 A Nag. .with a thin Mane, vyithout a Foretop. 2725 
Bradley Fatn. Diet. s.v. Travellmg Hot sc. His ioretop, 
Mane and Tail should be wetted with a wet Mane-Comb. 
2798 BloomfiI'Xd Far7ueds Boy, Sumjuer 236 He.. Seizes 
the shaggy fore-top of the bull. 1816 Keatinge Trav. (1817) 
II. 264 7ioie, Wool.. the tail.. and the fore-top. 

4 . Tiie Tor of a torema.'^t. Military foretop ; an 
armed foretop of a war vessel. 

2509 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1570) 48 His place is best 
Hye in the foretoppe of our foolishe barge. 1620 Englands 
Eliza Induct. 84 in Mirr. Mag. 777 Each . .nimblie capring 
on the purple waue, With lofcie foretops did the welkin 
brave. 2697 Dampier V^ay. I. xvi. 453 Three men were in 
the Fore-top when the Fore-mast broke. 2795 Nelson 
8 July in Nicolas Disp. (1845; II. 51 The Alcide..took fire, 
by a box of combustibles in her fore-top. 2833 Marryat 
P. Simple (1863) 29 ‘ Captain of the foretop said he, ‘ up on 
your horses'. 2895 Century Mag. Aug. 595/1 The sub- 
lieutenant in the military foretop was taking sextant angles, 
fig. 1641 Milton A’ 11.(1851) 47 Spanioliz’d Bishops 
swaggering in the fore-top of the State. 

b Short iox fore-topgallant-masthead. 
x8oo Naval Chrott. III. 113 Commodore J. W. Payne's 
Broad Pendant is flying at the Foretop. 

6. U.S. The front seat on the top of a vehicle. 
1850 B. Taylor Eldorado x\\\x. (18621430 When one has 
to lace the cold from the foretop of a diligence. 2872 
‘ Mark Twain ’ htnoc, Abr. xli. 77 It was worth a lifetime 
of city toiling . . to perch in the foretop with the driver. 

6. Comb, (sense 4), as foretop-bead, -shroud 
—fore-topmast-head, -shroud 1, foretopman, one 
of the men stationed in the foretop. 

17x0 Lond. Gaz. No. 4752/3 Sir Edward Whitaker hoisted 
the White Flag on the Foretop-head of her Majesty’s Ship 
the Monmouth. 1816 ‘Quiz’ Grand Master i. 7 Those 
fore-top-rneu I shall flog. 2860 Gen. P. Thomxsoh A ttdl 
Alt. III. ci. 3 There i.s a young man, a fore-topmau, sitting 
now with his Esquimaux wife. 

Hence ro re-tO'-ppiag = sense 3. 

1683 Lo7td. Gaz. No. 1807/4 black Gelding .. a sore 
place under the Fore-topping. 

Fore-topgallant (fo»i|t^pgje*lant). a. Kaut. 
[f. Fore- pref. *i» Topgallant.] Used in Comb. 
fore-topgallant-mast, the mast above the fore- 
topmast ; hence with sense of * of or belonging to 
the fore-topgallant-mast’, as fore-topgallant-sail 
(g-yard), -stay, -yard (yarm). 

1627 Capt. Smith SeattiatCs Grant, iv. 17 The fore top 
gallant Mast, the fore top gallant saile yard. 2669 Sturm v 
Marmer's Mag. i. 26 Take in your Main and Fore-top- 
gallant-sails. 174s P. Thomas frptl. Ansoti's Voy. 138 And 
the next Day got up the Fore-top-gaUant-mast and Yard. 
180^ Nelson 10 Oct. in Nicolas l)isp, (1846) VII. 104 A 
Union Jack is to be suspended from the lore top-gallant 
stay. 2825 H. B. Gascoigne A'av, P'ame xig The fore-top 
gallant yard Is torn away. 2844 Regul. 4- Ord. A r77ty 33 
The flag of the Lord High Admiral [.shall be hoisted] at the 
fore-top-gallant-mast-head. 

For e-top33ias t v fo® i t^'pmast) . Haut. [ f. F ore- 
pref. + Topmast.] The mast above the fore-mast ; 
also attrib., as fore-topmast crosstrees, -head, etc. 

1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Vug. Seamen 12 The fore top 
mast. 269a Lond. Gaz. No. 2763/1 He spread his Flag at 
the Fore-top-mast-head. x8s8 Merc. Marhte Mag. V. 199 
Hauled down fore topmast-staysail. 2869 Daily Nexm xtA 
Dec., The Monarch will display . . the American ensign 
abreast of the foretopmast crosstrees. 

Fore-topsail (fo»i,tf?‘ps^H, -s’l). Naut [f. 
Fore-//^. h- I'oPSAiL.] The sail above the fore- 
sail ; also fore-topsail yard. 

1582 N. Lichefield tv. Castatiheda's Conq. E. Ind. 
xxviii. 71 a. In trimming the sayles. .and foretop sayles. 2627 
Capt. Smith Seattian's Gra7n. iv. 17 The fore top-saile 
yard. 2790 Beatson Nav, <5* Mil, Metn. II. 62 As that hung 
on her fore-top-sail and backed it, he had no command of 
his ship. 2833 Scott Tom Cringle \\. (1859) 64. We . . 
handed the foretopsail and presently she was alongside. 

t ForetoU’Cll, Ohs, pref. \ irans. 

To touch, or touch upon, beforehand ; to blame or 
censure beforehand. Hence Foretou'clied///. a. 

r 2450 Mirour Saluaciou7i ’^4S2 This Resurexionne of crist 
was be astone fortouchid ih.p7'a!taxataYNfii\ky/2s reprovid 
some tyme of thaym y« the temple beldid. / 2720 Norris 
CAn 44 All the fortouch’d considerations. 

Eore-tow, -trace, etc. : see Fore- pref. 
Foretype (fd Jtaip), sh. [f. Fore- pref + 
Type jA j = Antetype. 

1848 Lytton Harold xi. vi, Rough foretype ot the coming 
crusader, 2864 A. Leighton in Reader 23 July 97/2, I have 
seen their foretypes in the head of J. N. a hundred times. 

Foret3rpe (.oertsip), v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. To be a foretype of; to prefigure. 

n^x6x8 Sylvester Maidens Blush 409 A Day full oft 
to be fore-typ’t . . by Prophets manifold. 2839 Bailey 
Festus (1848) 32/2 O Thou . , Whom all the faiths, and 
creeds, and rites of old. . Foreshadowed and foretyped. 

Fore-typified, -use, -utter: see Ycym.- pref 
Forever (f^rewar), adv. Now chiefly U.S. 

1 . The phrase for ever (see Ever 5 b), written as 
one word. 

2670 Eachard Cont. Clergyg Pref., An honest .. wisher, 
that the best of our clergy might forever continue as they 
are. 1696 Tate & Brady Ps. cxxviii. i Forever blest be 
God the Lord. 2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat, ^1852) II. 250 
The only true estate forever we can purchase by our care 
and diligence, lies in the sentiment.s of the heart. 2825 
J. Neal Bro. Jonathan III. 322, I will speak of djem for- 
ever, to my last breath. 2839 Carlylf. CharHs7n iii. (1858) 
24 The whole result is forever unattainable, 2875 T. Hill 
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True Order Studies gi The children, .are forever question- 
ing concerning the great lumps of pudding stone. 

2 . quasi-^^. Eternity, perpetuity. 

2838 Kingsley Farewell 7 Make life, death, and that vast 
for-ever One grand sweet song. 1881 E. Basil FL 

II. 232 This short for-ever of earth. 

So rore'vermoye adv. : see Evskmore 1 b. 

3837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, III. iv. viii. (1871) 170 Farewell 
forevermore, ye Girondins. 187a Longf, Introitus 

46 Forevermore, it shall be as it bath been heretofore. 

Pore-view I foo-jviw^, sd. [f. Fore- J>re/.] 
A view beforehand, prospect, anticipation. 

1831 E. Irving Let. 17 Jan. in Mrs. Oliphant Life (3862) 
II. 170 In the foreview of it I ask your prayers. 1865 C J. 
Vaughan Plain Words on Chr. Living 9 It was not the 
mere foreview of death which thus convulsed and agonized 
a brave and constant spirit, 

t Pore-view*, z'. Ohsr-^ [f. Fore- pref, + 
View 27.] irans. To view or see be.^orehand. 

4*1731 Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 3721 II. 260 To die, for 
both their parting Hour fore- view'd, 

Pore-vouelied, -vow, etc. : see FoRE-^r^ 
t Forewalker. Obs. p. Fore- pref, + 
Walker] =FoitEKUNNEB. 

3329 Sir T. More Dyaloge 326 a/3 Antichrist (of whome 
these folke be y for walkers). 1548 U dali., etc. Erasm. 
Par. Mark i. 9 John the fore walker of Christe. 

tFo'rewall. Ohs, [Fore prep, or pref^ A 
wall of defence ; a wall or outwork raised to defend 
another. 

a 3000 Cmdmon s Exod. 297 Syndon H foreweallas fae^re 
gestepte . . oS wolcna hrof. 1388 Wyclif Jsa. xxvi. 1 The 
wal and the fore wal [Vulg. antemurale\ i6og Bible 
(Douay) Lam. ii. 8 The forewal [Vulg. an/emurale] hath 
mourned, and the wal is destroyed together. 

t Po'rewardj J'A ^ Obs. Forms: aforeweard, 
3--4 fore'W'ard(e, (3 voreward, 4 vorewerde), 
3-6 forward(e, (5 forwart). [OE. foreweard 
str. fern., forewarde wk. few., f. Fore- pref, -f 
weard str. fem. security, precaution : see Ward sh. 
Cf. Du, morwaarde, ON. forv^rdr.'] An agree- 
ment, compact, covenant, promise. 

0. E. Citron, an. 3309 Dser wurdon ba fore-wearda full 
worhte. c 1205 Lay. 1091 A 1 bat forward was ileft. 1340 
Ayenh, 215 pet me maki uorewerdes. C1430 Chester PI., 
Deluge 34 S A forwarde now with thie I make. 

t Po’reward, sb,'^ Obs. Also 4-6 forward(e, 
5 foward-3. [f. pref. + Ward jA] 

1 . The first line of an army, vanguard, front. In 
forewm^d : in the van. 

c 3400 Destr. Troy iv. 1348 Nestor. Fare shall before the 
forw.ard to lead, c 3489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aymon i. 43 Fyrste 
of alle came the forewarde wyth the Oryflaine. 3548 Patten 
Exped. Scoil. in Arb. GamierXW. 62 upon the side whereof 
our Foreward stood. 1633 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 637 
After a short re.sistancehee discomfited the Foreward of King 
Rkhard. 3664 Flodden F. vi. 52 And that in forevvard 
with his Grace He .should him find fit for to fight. 
fg, 3366 T. Stapleton Ret. Untr. Jewel nl go M. luell 
hath made but a simple brauerye in this forewarde of his 
doctours. 3389 PuTTENHAM En^. Poesie ni. xii, (Arb.; 376 
This one word.. placed in the fore ward. 

2 . The command of the van : a position in the van. 

c 3400 Sowdone Bah, 302 King Lukafer. .shade have the 

Fowarde. Ihid.’jyz. C3460 Oiterhourne in Percy s 
Relig., Thou arte my erne, The forwarde I gyve to the. 
3370-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (3826) 7 The forward in all 
battels belongeth to them. 

’'555 Hooper in Coverdale Lett. Mart. (1564) 322 
Doubtk'S it is a sin^iler fauour of God . . to geue you this 
foreward and preeminence. 

Hence rore-wa*rder, one of the foreward or 
vanguard. 

36x3 Speed THsi. Gi. Brit. vi. v, § 5. 192 Caligula . , lo.st 
the defen.se of his fore- wardens, and the straitnesse of the 
place permitted not his gard to follow. 

t PorewaTd, v. Obs.- ^ [f. Fore- pref + 

Ward 27.] trans. To guard, or fortify in front. 

1630 Holland CamdetHs Brit. 1. 837 Which she hath so 
forewarded againe with a counter-scarfe. 

Porevrarn (fo®jw§‘iii), v, [f. Fore- pref. 
+ Warn 2;.] 

1 . tratis. To warn, caution, or admonish before- 
hand; also, to give previous notice to. Const, of 
to with inf., or that with obj. sentence. 

£“1330 R. Brunne Chron. {x%xo) gt ge bi.s.‘?hop bouht 
treson, for warned was Henry. 1^8 Udall, etc. Erasm. 
Par. John xvi. 4, I thought mete to fore-warne you hereof. 
1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI,\v. vii. 37 We were fore-warned of 
your comming. And .shut the Gates. 3667 Milton P. L. vii. 
41 The . . Arch-angel had forewarn’d Adam . . to beware 
Aposta.sie. xSgz Washington tr. MiltotCs Def.Pop. ii. < 3851) 
60 As Samuel forewarns the People that theirs would de- 
generate into. .Tyranny. 1743 Middleton Cicero II. vii- 103 
That which I have told, and forewarned you of. 1836 H. 
Coleridge North. Worthies (3852) I. 27 Them . , member 
forewarns them of the difficulties likely to stand in their way, 
ahsol. 1633 C. Cartwright Cert. Relig. i. no He fore- 
shews that many .should come in his name, .and forewarnes 
to beware of them. 1667 Milton P. L, xii. 507 But in thir 
room, as they forewarue, Wolves shall succeed for teachers. 
i860 J/4?rtr. Marine Mag, VII. 360 The progress of a cyclone 
may be telegraphed, and might secure many a ship from 
danger by forewarning. 

Pr(w. [3592, 1768-74; see Forearm 7/.] «368S Bunyan 
Heart's Ease 148 Forewarned, forearmed, 3833 Kingsley 
Glancus 31 To be forewarned is to be forearmed. 

1 2 . To announce beforehand, prophesy. Obs. 
1583 Stanvhubst Mneis in. (Arb.) 82 The Harpye Celaeno 
Forwarns much mischiefe too coom. 


Forewarn ; see Forwabf Ohs., to prohibit. 
Pore Warner [f. Forewarn v. 

+ -ER C] One who or that which forewarns. 

C342S Found. St. Bartholomew's (E. E. T. S.) 43 The 
forwarners of variaunte tempeste to come. 1626 (title) Sir 
Waiter R awleigh's Ghost, or England’s Forewarner. 1684 
T. Burnet Th, Earth 11. 87 It may indeed be made a ques- 
tion, whether this fiery vengeance . . will not precede the 
general conflagration. .as a fore-runner and forewarner to 
the world. rZspt LyrroN Zanoni vi. v. There both Mother 
and Forewarner stood. 

Forewarning (foejw^'jnig), vhl. sb. [f. as 
prec. + -ING- 1 -.] A warning beforehand. 

*348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Mark i. 15 To geue them 
forewarning yt Messias & the kyngdome of God were at 
hand. 1570 Bee Math. Pref. 1 They had no forwarnyng 
and information . . whereto his doctrine tended. 1639 H ilton 
Civ. Power Wks. (1851) 323 That wise forewarning of 
Gamaliel. 1848 Lytton Harold viii. iv, Edward s sinister 
forewarnings. 

Porewa'rning, ppl a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
That forewarns, in senses of the vb. 

3576 Fleming Pattopl, Epist. 193 My presignificant speach, 
and forewarning watchwordes, were counted unworthy 
credite. 3391 Lambarde A rckeion (3635) 181 These offences 
might be made exemplary, and forwarning to other men. 
1832 Mrs. Stowe Uncle TottisC. xl. 348 I'cra heard the 
message with a forewarning heart. 

Hence Porewa'ming'ly adv. 

3839 Bailey Festus (1848) 43/1 As sings the swan with 
parting breath. So I to thee, .Forewarningly, 

Pore- way, -wedge, etc. : see P'ore-/?*^ 
t Po're-wllile. Obs. rare. [f. Foee- pref -f 
While jtiJ.] The space of time or interval before 
a future event happens. 

3615 Chapman Odyss. 11. 256 Let us consult yet, in this 
long forewhile. How to ourselves we may prevent this ill. 

t Po're-wind. Obs. Also for-, [f. Fore- pref. 
+ Wind sb. Cf. Du, voorwind.'] A wind that blows 
a ship forward on her course, a favourable wind. 

3361 Eden Arte Nantg, Aiijb, Theyfounde it to serue 
with a forewynde. 1603 Drayton Barond Wars iv. xix, 
A for- wind now for Harwich fitly blowes. 1676 Hobbes 
Iliad 1. 463 A good forewind Apollo with them sent. 
fg. 1^2 S. Pordage Medal Rev. 304 All with the fore- 
wind of Religion Saile. 

Pore- winning : see Fore- pref. 5. 
t Pore-wise. Obs. [f. Fore- pref. + Wise.] 
Wise beforehand, prescient, far-seeing. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 3950 Wise of his dedis, In fele thinges 
forwi.se, & a fer caster. 

80 Fore-wi'Sdom, prescience, forethought. 

1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist. ao What providence and 
forewisedome did he use. 3882 Beresf. Hope Brandretk 

I. xyi. 252 'I'he husband who devises this ingenious proof of 
confidence is well advised in his forewisdom. 

t Po*rC-wit, sb. Obs. Also 4-6 forwit. [f. 
Fore- pref + Wit.] 

1 , Fore- knowledge, foresight, pmdence. 

1377 Langl, P. pi. B. v. 366 Seynt Gregorie . had a gode 
forwit. 3503 Hawes Exatnp. Virt. v. (Arb.) 16 Thinge.s. . 
with a forwytte kepte in store. 1346 J. Heywood Prov, 
(1867) 15 Yet is one good forewit woorth two after wits. 
3631 Gouge Gods A rroxus ni. lix. 292 Had^ the fore- wit of 
the Aamites beene as good as their after-wit. 

2 . A leading *wit’, a leader in matters of taste 
or literature. 

3637 B. JoNSON Sad Sheph. Prol. 41 Nor that the Fore- 
wits that would draw the rest Vnto their liking, alwayes like 
the best. 

t Pore-wi't, V. Obs. Fres. ist, 3rd sing. -wot. 
Also for- \pK. fore-,forwitan, f. IPcim-pref, For- 
pref^ 4 v.] trans. To know beforehand. 

ir888 K. jElfred Boeih. xxxix. § 5 On bean sceop- 
pende l e call torewat hu hit jeweorl>an sceal. C3374 
Chaucer 1V.T043 (1071) Diilke sovereyn purvey- 

aunce, I'kat forwoot alle, withouten ignoraunce. 

— //. Fame (Sk.) 45 If the soule..Be so parfit.. That nit 
forwot that is to come, c 1400 Test. Love lu. (1532) 352 God 
by necessitee forwote al thynges comyng. 

Hence Fore-wi'tting vbl. sb., fore-knowledge. 
Also Fore-wi’tter, one who knows beforehand. 

CX374 Chaucer Boeth, v.^ pr. vi. 178 God byholder and 
forwiter of alle hinges dwellib aboue. c 3386 — Nun's Pr. T. 
423 Goddis worthy forwetyng Streignetb me needely for 
to do a thing. 

Porewoman (fo®*awuinan), pi. -women 
(-wimtn). [f. Fore- pref. -f Woman.] ^ A woman 
who acts as chief of other women : a, in a jury of 
matrons ; b, in a shop or depaitment 
3709 Steele Tatter No. 84 f i The learned Androgyne, 
that would make a good Fore-woman of the Pannel. 1752 

J. Louthian Form of Process (ed. 2) 216 If the Forewoman 

shall say. She is with quick Child , . then [etc.]. 1838 

Dickens Nich. Nick, x, Miss Knag, the forewoman, shall 
have directions to try you with some easy work at first. 
3869 Mr.s. Palliser Lac.e dxx, 109 There were only three 
forewomen and sixty-three lace-maker.s. 

Pore-wonted : see Fore-/ 7'^. 2 b. 
Foreword (f6®'jw0jd). [f. Fore- pref. + 

Word. Cf. Ger vorwprtI\ A word said before 
something else ; hence, an introduction, a preface. 

1842 Dasent tr. Prose or Younger Edda Pref. 6 The 
Translator, .has lelt no hesitation in placing the ‘ Foreword 
to the Edda ’.'.at the end of the volume. 1868 Furnivall 
(title), 'The Babees Book, etc. . .with some Forewords on 
Education in early England. 1879 39M Cent. June 1092 
After the.se few forewords I will quote the letter. x888 
Besant Inner House v, All the dancing, courting, pretty 
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speeches, and tender looks, meant only the fore* words of 
Love in earnest* 

tPorework Obs. [f. Fore- pref. -f Work 
jA] A ‘work ’ or defensive structuie in the front 
of a building or fortified place. 

1497 in Ld. 7 'reas. Acc. Scoti. {1877) I. 334 The bigging of 
the fore werk of Dunbar. 1302 Acc. in LiL. Cart. S. Cruets 
(1840) Ivi, To Walter Meriioun, mason, in part payment of 
his task of the foirwerk and the new hall in Halyrudhous. 

Pore- world (fo®‘JiwAild). [f. Fore- pref. + 
World. Cf. Ger. vorwelti\ The primeval world. 

*796 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XX. 517 Monuments of 
the Fore- world. 2803 Southey Thalaba ix. 324 It were as 
wise to hrin^: from Ararat The fore-world’s wood to build 
the magic pile. 1849 Reverberations n. 93 From the Fore- 
world’s chaotic night. Gleaming and streaming into light. 

Pore-write (fo®Jjrai*t), v, [f. Ymw pref. 4 
Write.] tram. To write before or beforehand. 

3634 FordP. Warheck 11. iii, Time alone debates Quar- 
rels forewritten in the book of fates. 3872 Longp. Div. 
Trag. I. Marriage in What is to be Hath been 

fore written in the thought divine From the beginning. 

Hence Fojre-wri'ttea {yofyppt a. Also Fo’re- 
writ, something written before, a title; fFore- 
wri’ter, one who writes, or has written, before- 
hand. 

<^3460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 1243 As for ryme or reson, 
e forewryter was not to blame, For as he founde hit aforne 
ym, so wrote he b® same. 3360-78 Bk, Disci pi. Ch. Scot. 
(1621) 37 The fore-written Provinces. 3570 Levins Manip. 
149/28 y ■ Forewrit, iiiulus, prescripitem. 1378 Banister 
Hist. Man 1. 33 By the provable a.ssertions of the best 
forewriters. 35^ Nashe Leftten Stujfe Wks. (Grosart) V. 
214 J'he forewrxtten-of Bishop of Norwich. 3649 Bp. Hall 
Cases Consc. nr. (1654) 2^7 Such, as must have their grounds 
from fore-written truths. 3839 Bailey Festus (1848) 47/1 
The forewritten hour. 

Pore-wrought: see Fore- pref. 2 b. 
Pore-yard (fo®*iiyaid). [f. Fore- prf. + 
Yard k] The yard or court in front of a building. 

3388 Wyclif Ezek. x. 4 The halle [v.r. for^erde; L. 
atrinml. 3420-30 Lay Folks' Prayer Bk. (E. E. T. S.) 46 
In the for5erdis of the hous of cure God. 3699 S. Sew all 
Diary 21 June (1878) I. 498 A Pack of Cards are found 
strawed over my fore-yard. X743 Richardson Pamela II. 
288 She would not come in, but .sat fretting on a Seat in the 
Fore- yard. 3860 J. White Hist, France (ed. 2) 90 Where 
gentle lawns sloping downward from the door must be con- 
verted into a foreyard. 

Pore-yard^ (fo®*j,yajd). [f. Fore- 
Y.vrd’^.] 1 . Naut. ^The lowest yard on the fore- 
mast" (W. G. Kussell). 

3627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. iii. 36 The fore Yard 
[must be] 19 yards long, and 15 inches diameter or thick. 
3745 P. Thomas Jpil. Anson’s Yoy. 145 Her Fore-top-mast 
broke short, and in its Fall, meeting with the Fore-yard 
broke it in the Slings. 1844 W. H. Maxwell Sports 
Adv. Scot. ix. (1855) 91 At sea, when the bell is struck at 
noon, the sun is said to be * over the fore-yard *. 3854 H. 
Miller Sch. ^ Schm. (1858) 6 After toiling on the foreyard 
in a violent night-squall. 

1 2 . pi. *= Antennj;. Cbs. 

3658 Rowland Monfet's Theat, /«j. 937 The fore-yards 
are thin, black and short. 

Pore-year: see Fore- p^ref. 4, 4b. 
t Porfarut, t?. Obs. [f. FoR-/r^.i -b Faint a.] 
Very faint. So f Porfiai'ixted ///. a. 

34 . . Why I can't be a Nun 1x2 in E. E, (1862) 143 At 
that worde for-feynte I fylle. 3563 Sackvillk Induct. Mirr. 
Mag. XV, With that worde of sorrowe all forfaynt She 
looked vp. 3566 Drant Wail. Hierem. 3 For foode to theyr 
forefainted soules. 

Porfalt, -fault, -faute : see Forfeit. 
t P 03 ?fa*mel, V. Obs. rare " k [f. For- pref^- 
-f ^famel, ad. Old.fameil-er to be hungry.] Only 
in pa. pple. ; Starved to death. 

c 3400 Sowdone Bab, 2282 He charged hem to wacche wel 
all abowte That thay for-famelid might dye, 
tPorfaug’i-feng. Obs. [ 0 )L./or{e)fang,f^g, 
f. Foi e- pref. +Fang, FENGi-^j-.] 

1 . OE. Law. A rescuing of stolen property ; the 
reward for this. 

^3000 Laws Ine lih. Be forstolenes monnes forefenge. 
a 3000 Laws /Et heist, vi, Forfang. .sEt men fiftene peningas. 

2 . By post-Conquest lawyers explained (perh, by 
conjecture based on the etymology) to mean : The 
fine for taking provisions from a market before the 
royal purveyors were served. 

£3250 Gloss. Law Tertns In R el. Ant. I. 33 Forfeng, 
quite de avant prise (avent le rei). 

+ Porfa*re, Obs. For forms see Fare 
Cf. Forpebe. [OE, forfaran (f. For- pref.^ 4 
faran. Fare 2 ;.)*=0Fris. forfara, OB.G. fer-, for- ^ 
furfaran, Ger. verfahren.'] 

1 . intr. To pass away, perish, decay. 

O. E, Chron. an. 910 Hi niaest ealle siSSan forforon. 
Ibid. an. togr Seo scip fyrde . . sel maest earmlice forfor, 
C337S Lamb. Horn. 141 pet foie wes welnech for-faren 
drinkeles. i:x25o Gen. Ex. 3018 To-moi^en, but he 
mu^en vt-pharen. Egyptes erf sal al for-faren. 3375 Barbour 
Bruce i. 478 Thys lord the brwyss..Saw all the kynryk 
swa forfayr. c 3420 Pallad. on Bust. iv. 953 They seynge 
her dwell yng so forfare. So fle away. 3494 Fabyan Chron. 
V. Ixxxiii. 61 marg., 'Thonge Castell . . is now Forfaryn. 
3578 Scot. Poems itth C. II. 178 This warld sail all forfalr. 
b. pa. pple. Worn out with travel, age, etc. 

3393 Gower Conf. 1 . 45 As it were a man forfare Unto 
the wode I gan tofare. 3460 Lybeaus Disc. (1890) 1574 No 
knist .. Thaus he scbold be forfard, Nc geteth her non 
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ostel!. , Merckani ^ his Son in HazL E.- P, P, I. 142 
For-fkren wyth the fyre stynk. 1787 Burns Brigs 0/ Ayr 
109 Wr crazy eild I'ni sair fortairn. a iSxo Tannahili, 
Ksbkucksfan. Wedding- Poems (1846) 139 Though sair for- 
fairn, He vows that he'll wallop twa sets with the howdie. 
2 . irans. To cause tu perish, destroy. 
axooo Laws Edm. ^ Gutk. % XX On earde forfare [man] 
hy mid ealle. uiaos Lay. 11454 WulleS Romleode. .for- 
uaren vs mid fehte. -risso R. Brunne (3810) 158 

Two busses wer forfaren. X413 Pilgr. S&wle (Caxton 1483) 
IV. ii 58 A worme had forfaren these pepyus and cor- 
rumped them withynne. c 1450 Bk. Curtasye 220 in Babees 
Bk, ii868) 305 Thre enmys..per are, pat coueyten alle men 
to fbr-fare, — The deuel, fiesshe, pe worlde also.^ a 1603 

PoLWART Fly ting^ 'm.. Montgomerie Make obedience In 
time, for feare leist I forfaire thee. 

A By Skene associated with 1 ^, forfaire^ med. 
(See qiiot.) 

1597 Skene De Verb. Sign, s. v, Forisfaciwn^ It is taken 
for fornication committed be ane woman., to fore-fair, or 
abuse her bodie. 1609 — Reg. Maj, 39 Wemen . . gif they 
forfair or abuse their bodies in fornication .. sail be dis- 
herlssed, 

t I“orfa’re, Ohs. [f. Fob- pref^ + Fare v.'] 
trans. To pass along (a way, etc.) before others. 

O. E. Ckron. an. 897 For foron him. pone muSan foran 
on liter mere, cxzos Lay. 27373 What beofi peos ut-la3ea 
pa plsne wei us habbeoS for-uaren [c 1273 forfare]. 

ForfarS (f^ifaiz). [{. Forfar the name of the 
Scotch county in which it is chiefly made.] 

188a Caulfeild & S AWARD Diet. Needlework^ Forfars 
a coarse, heavy description of linen cloth, made of un- 
bleached flax. 

Porfast(ed,-fasten0d,-fatted : see Foe- pre/J 
t FoTfaultry, forefaultry. Sc. Ohs. [f. 
forfault. Forfeit + -BY.] Forfeiture. 

ex$6s Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot, (1728) 4x A 
sufficient cause to tyne his life., and deserving forfaultry. 
1676 W. Row Conin. Blair's Autobiog. xi. (1S48) 367 The 
Lord Warriston being summoned under pain of forfaultry. 

t ForfeaT, Ohs. [f. Fob- pref.^ + Fear v."] 
trans. To terrify. Only in pa. pple., which often 
coincides in sense with the phrase see 
Ferb sh.^ Const, with (f or subord cL 
rxaoo O rmin 674 5iif he seppatt.mann iss ohht Forrferedd 
off hiss sihhhe. r 1320 Se7tyn Sag. (W.) 3078 He slogh him 
.sone that ilk day, Forfered that he sold oght .say. tri385 
Chaucer T. 5x9 Myn herte . . For-fered of bis deeth, , 
Graunted him lone. ri4oo Ywaine iSf Gaw. 1679 He sperd 
his yate, and in he ran', For fered of that wode man. 

Far-feebled : see For- pref.'^ 9. 

Forfeit (f?*jfit),J^. Forms: a. 4--5 forfet(t(e, 
(4-5 furfatt, -fet, 6 forfect, forefaicte), 4-6 
forfaite, -ayt(te, -eifce, -ete, -eyfce, 6- forfeit. 
/ 3 . Sc. 6 foir-, forfait, -fault, 7^ forfaute. [a. 
Qi^. f Off ct^ foif ait f oris factum tres- 

pass, fine, nent. pa. pple. oi f oris fach'c to trans- 
gress, f. fork outside (see For- prefi^) + faeSre to 
do. The Sc. forms ^ are corrupted by assimilation 
to fault or default.^ 

t L A misdeed, crime^ offence, transgression ; 
hence, wilful injury. Also with of : Transgression 
against or in respect of, breach or violation of. Ohs. 

In /or/ault (Sc. Law) : under charge of wrong doing, 
guilty of breaking the law. ( J am.) 

a. /21300 Cursor M. 15814 \Cott.) Petre was in hand 
nummen for forfait he had don. 1393 Gower Conf- HI. 
245 That he the forfete of luxure Shall terapre and reule. 
x^23Jas. I. KingisQ. xcii, Thus were thai wranglt that 
did no forfet. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 53 Ye may 
frely..ete them wythoute ony forfayte. 1483 — G, de la 
Tour E V, Men ought wel to kepe hem self fro the forfait of 
marjmge. <2x333 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Anrel. (1546) 
Ciij, The Cemsure . . dayly toke hede to the forfaytes done. 
x 658 Temple Let, to Ld, Arlingioti Wks. 1731 11 . go No.. 
Corruption of Ministers,, can preserve them long from paying 
what they owe to any Forfeits of their Duty. 

j8. 14.. tr. Burgh Lawis c. 19 in Sc. Acts (1814) L 336 
Gif ony man or ony woman in tlie burgh be in foifaute of 
brede or ale in forisfacto de pane vet certiisid\ . . gif be 
faltis twyis he sail be ebastyte twyis for his forfaute. 157a 
Lament Lady Scot. 373 in Scot. Poems i6th C. (i8ot) II. 
253 Thir foirfalts that I haue done reheirs, That lords, 
lairds, ladys and lawers dois exerce. 

2 . Something to which the right is lost by the 
commission of a crime or fault; hence, a penal 
fine, a penalty for breach of contract or neglect of 
duty. Phr. To take (the) forfeit of. to pay (the) 
forfeit i/zt. nndfg.). . 

c 1430 Bk. Curtasye 577 in Babees Bk. (1868) 318 Of pe 
lordes courtes and forfetis. 1480 Caxton Chron. Efzg, 
exeix. 179 They taken the goodes..and lete hem callehis 
forfaytz. 1538 Fitzherb. ^ust. Peas 38 b, The forfayt 
therof is al the pewter and brasse so cast and wrought. 
ISS 5 Watreman Fardle Faciom i. v. 70 Tlie forfect for non 
paiment of the lone. 1396 Shaks. Merch. F. iv. i. 207, 
I craue the Law, The penaltie and forfeite of my bond. 
1623 Fletcher & Shirley Nt. Walker iv, Thou hast 
undone a faithful Gentleman, By taking forfeit of his Land. 
17x3 Young Fcrrce Relig. ir. (1757) 62 Life is a forfeit we 
must shortly pay, 1843 Lever J. Hinton xviii, To be free 
of the transaction, I this morning offered to pay- half forfeit, 
1837 Buckle CiviUz. I. viii. 543 The forfeit incurred by 
many of those illustrious thinkers who [etc.], 
b. transf. of a person. 

1803 Shaks. Meas.forM. iv. ii. 167 Claudio.. is no greater 
forfeit to the lavv than Angelo. 

3 . A trivial mulct ’ or fine i m posed, e.g., for, breach 
of some rule or by-law in a tavem parlour, a club, 
etc. Also, in certain games, an article (usually 


something carried on the person) which a player 
gives up by way of penalty for making some mis- 
take, and which he afterwards redeems by perform- 
ing some ludicrous task. 

1603 Shaks. Meas. for M. w 323 The strong Statutes 
Stand like the forfeites in a Barbers shop, As much in 
mocke, as marke. 1643 Fuller Holy Prof . St. v. x. 395 
No more than the forfeits in a barbers shop, where a Gentle- 
mans pleasure is all the obligation to pay- 1660-1 Pepys 
Diary 4 B'eb., And here I took pleasure to take forfeits of 
the ladies. 1714 Gay Trivia n. 175 The . , _Wits .shall 
frequent Forfeits pay, 1766 Golds.m. Vic. W.ii, Walking 
out, drinking tea, country dances, and forfeits, shortened 
the rest of the day. 1814 Scott Wav. Ixix, We pl^ed the 
game boldly^ and the forfeit shall be paid. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw. xxviii, We.. beguile the time with forfeits and old 
stories,^ 1863 J. Hatton Bitter Sweets xxxii. In the games 
of forfeit, he played his part. 

4 z. [from the vb.] The losing of something by 
way of penalty ; = Forfeiture. 

To set to forfait (Sc. Law) : to attaint, outlaw. 

n. X393 Gower Conf. III. 177 To give, .and to withdrawe 
The forfet of a manne.s life, 1423 Jas. I. KingisQ . cxxix, 
Vertu sail be the cause of thy forfet. 1596 Shaks. Merck. 
V. IV. i. 212, I will be bound to pay it.. On forfeit of my 
hands, my head, my heart. 1629 Milton Nativity i, That 
he our deadly forfeit should release. 1644 — Educ. Wks. 
(1847) 98/1 You would to the forfeit of your own discernit^g 
ability, impose on me [etc ]. 1716 Lady M. W. Montagu 
Let. to C tess Bristol 22 Aug., Debts . . they could clear 
no other way but by the forfeit of their honour.^ 

1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. xin. xv, Eftir his forfait, 
the constabulary wes geuyn to the Hayis of Arroll. 1370 
Buchanan Chamaeleon Wk.s. (1892) 46 Y'* parliament set to 
forfait sic lordis as had fled in Ingland. 

Forfeit (f^»*ifir),«. Forms : see prec. fad. OF. 
forfait^ pa. pple. of fozfaire'.-X-aXQ L. forisfacere : 
see prec. In early use serving as pa. pple. of next.] 

That has been lost or has to be given up as the 
penalty of a crime or fault or breach of engagement. 
Const. \ iillytOyUnto, 

a.. 1393 Gower Conf, I. 194 That ye this thing no lenger 
let, So tlvat your life be nought forfete. 1423 Wyntoun Cron. 
VII. viii. 7x6 Hale he tuk in-til Ethchet As J>ai had fallyne 
til hym forfet. 1338 Fitzherb. ynst. Peas (1514) 38 b, The 
value of them is forfayt,. halfe to the fyndours or serchers 
therof. 1394 Plat fewelLho. i, 3 Forfeit and confiscate 
vrito the crowne. i^x Shaks. A IPs Well iv. iii. 216 His 
braines are forfeite to the next tile that fals. 1608 Markham 
& Machin Dtwib Knight V. i, This monster. .Whose forfait 
life is witnesse to his shame. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
IV. 711 And his long Toils were forfeit for a Look. 1735 
Somerville Chase in. 63 Behold the just Avenger, swift 
to seize His forfeit Head. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) 
II. ix, 1 10 The-se have half redeemed his forfeit fame. 1847 
Emerson Poems (1857) 43 The wish To tread the forfeit 
Paradise. 1839 Gladstone Horace's Odes ui. ix, My forfeit 
life rll freely give, So she, my better life, may live. 

13 . 1423 Jas. I. Kingis Q. cxli, All though my lyf suld 
forfaut be therefore. 

Forfeit (f/^fit), v. Forms : a. Infin. 4-6 for- 
fet(e(n, -yn, 5-6 -fett(e, (5 foffet), 5-7 forfait(e, 

5- 6 -fayl!(t6, -feyt, (5 -flte, 6 -fyt, -feet, -feict), 
6 Sc. forfat, -fit, 6- forfeit. Ta. t. and pa. pple, 
-ed. Also pa. t. 5 forfett(e ; pa.pple. 4-5 forfet(e, 
6 -feyte (see Forfeit aP). Sc. 4-7 forfait, 

6- 9 forfamlt, 7-9 forefault ; pa. pple. 4 forfait, 
5 forfaut. [f. prec. sb.] 

tl- intr. To do amiss, sin, transgress. Ohs. 

>21323 Prose Psalter cxv\\d\\. irg Ich told alle the sin5ers 
of erthe for-fetand [L.pr^/arlcantes.] C1386 Chaucer Pars. 
T. f 199 And al this suffred Ihesu crist |jat neuere forfeted. 
1496 Dives Sf Paup. (W. de W.) i. 1 l 91 They forfete 
hyghely ayenst the fyrste commaundement. <^1530 Ld. 
Berners Arth. Lyt, Bryt. (1814)348 Ye saye y‘ she hath 
forfeyte with this knight ; for he can not forfeyte with her, 
but y t she must be accorded with him. 

b. irans. To transgress against, violate (one’s 
faith or oath), raz'e. 

[So QY .forfaire : but there is an admixture of sense 2.] 

i6s<^ tr, Satderfs Curia Pol. 28 Having known you so 
notoriously to forfeit your Faith. 1800 tr. Divisible Man 
II. 208 You have received my oath; I am incapable of 
forfeiting it. 

2, trans. To lose, lose the right to; to render 
oneself liable to be deprived of (something) ; also, 
to have to pay (a sum of money) in consequence of 
a crime, offence, breach of duty, or engagement. 
Const, io ( the receiver), a. in a strictly legal sense. 

a, 1466 Mann Hohseh. Exp. 176 They schal kontente 
me fore my parte of skenes that were loffetede, iiij. li. 
1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxvii. (1887) 152 Neither he; 
ne yet his parentes, can forsake their prince, vpon any 
colour without forfaiting more than a quarters scholehire. 
1663 Marvell Corr. xl. Wks. 1872-3 II. 88 The House 
adjouriid till Wedne day fortnight . . every one absent to 
forfeit five pounds. 1723 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 242 My 
life and effects were all forfeited to the English government. 
1827 Jarman PowelPs Devises II. 261 The Court held the 
e.state not to be forfeited by non-performance. 1833 Ht, 
Martineau Tale of Tyne i. 15 You forget what you forfeit, 
if you have ypur indentures broke. 

/S. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 75 That ather .. stild . . 
forfait all in the kingis hand. i6k)9 Skene Reg. Maj. 13 
They sail tine and forfait all their cattelU 1688 Ess. Magis^ 
iracy in Harl. Misc. I. 5 Whoever goes about to subvert 
it. forefaults his own title. 17x7 Wodrow C<»v. (1843) H. 
339 Such .. .should .for that time forfault their part in the 
settlement of a parish., 

b. gen. To lose by misconduct. 

13. . E. E. Aim. P. A. 638 Cure formei-fader hit con for- 
fete pur^ian apple. i:x46o Destr. Trcry 4430 To forfet Jsat 


faire place Scoffense make. x6ix Speed HisL Gt. Brit, ix, 
xxiv. (1632) 1147 Wee had. .fori aited it [Calais] so that wee 
could enter into no other Article of peace. 5770 |]urke 
Pres. Discont.^ Wks. 1808 II. 303 The first franchise of an 
Englishman .. i.s to be forfeited for some offence which no 
man knows. 1847 Hamilton Ptm. vi. (1853) 263 

The angels forefeited all happiness . .when they sinned. 1863 
Trollope Belton Est. xxv. 298 He had done nothing to 
forfeit her love. 

c. In wider sense : To lose or give up, as a 
necessary consequence. 

? a 1400 Morte Arih. 437 Are I he fechyde wyth force, or 
forfette my landes. 1391 Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, iv. iii. 27 So 
should we save a valiant gentleman, By forfeiting a traitor 
and a coward. 1613 Crooke Body of Man 197 But shall 
we therefore forfet our knowledge becau.se some men can- 
not conteine their lewd and inordinate affections ? 180a 

Med. Jrnl.^ 8 <^ Nor can any one regulate his professional 
conduct by it, without forfeiting all claim to consistency, 
X847 Emerson Repr. Men, Wks. iBohn) I. 350 

The moral sentiment, .never forfeits its supremacy. iSyx 
Naphe'ys Pr^z/. <§• Cure Dis. 1. viii, 231 The liquid forfeits 
part of its strength on exposure to the air, 

absol. or intr. To incur the penalty of for- 
feiture or confiscation, 

1727 Pope. etc. Art of Sinking 124 It shall be reckoned 
a neglect of her business, and she shall forfeit accordingly. 
1733 Mem. Capt. P, Drake i, 2 The Family remained in 
peaceable possession of this Estate, .until the War . . when 
. .they forfeited, and were driven to shift for themselves., 

3 . Of the executive power : a. To subject (land, 
etc.) to forfeiture; to confiscate. Obs. exc. FlisL 
a. 1382 Wyclif Dan. ii. 5 Your housis shuln be maad 
commoun, or forfetid [Vulg. publicabuntur\ 1611 Bibl:i^ 
Ezra X. 8 All his substance should be forfeited. 1700 
Dryden Pref. Fables (Globe) 495 Let them be staved or 
forfeited, like counterbanded goods. 

Barbour Bruce xni. 499 All his land was sesit, 
and forfait to the kyng. a X834 Surtees Poem in Taylor 
(Surtees^ 246 If thou wilt not ride with us, Yet shall 
thy lands forfaulted be. 1895 Crockett Mosshaggs 163 
As for Earlstoun, we heard it was to be forfaulted very soon. 

b. Chiefly AV. I'o subject (a person) to forfeiture 
or confiscation (<^ estates, etc.) ; to confiscate the 
estates of. Ohs. exc. Hist. 

a. ?«i4oo .Morte Arih, 1153 We mone be forfetede .in 
faith, and flemyde for ever ! 1363 Earl of Bedford in 

Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i. II. 209 That the Earles .. sholde 
have byne forfited yf the kinge couide not be perswaded. 
1639 Drumm. op Hawth. QueHes of State Wks. (1711) 177 
Whether it be lawful to proscribe and forfeit country-men. 
1707 Dk. Athol in Vulpone 20 It is the height of Injustice 
. .to forfeit ; any Person without a Hainous Crime. 1816 
Scott Old Mort. xxix, With the purpose of forfeiting and 
fining such men of property whom [etc.]. 1862 Ld; 

Brougham Brit. Const, xv. 236 Seventy individuals, .'were 
forfeited for their adherence to the King. 

j 3 . is« Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 637 The Thane of 
Calder tor tressoun and cryme Forfaltit wes. 1367 Sdtir. 
Poems Reform, iii. 201 Quha did forfault him of his land 
and rent. 1382-8 Hist. James VI (1804) 71 The regent . I 
cau.sit forfait my Lord Fleyming. 16^ W. Row 
Blair's Aufobiog. xi. (1848) 3^0 The JParliameiit did for- 
fault ail those that were upon that jury, 1735 Carte Hist. 
Eng, IV. 284 The Scotch parliament .. forefaulted general 
Ruthven for refusing to surrender the castle of Edinburgh.' 
t4. To exact a forfeit or fine from. Kho absol. 
CIS92 Marlowe Jew of Malta n. ii, With extorting, 
cozening, forfeiting, I fill'd the jails with bankrouts. 1736 
Fielding Pasquin i, I dare not go into the Green-room ;■ 1 
shall be forfeited if I go in there. , 

1 5 . To cause the forfeiture, loss, or min of. Ohs. 
a. a 1611 Beaum. & Fl, Maid's Trdg. iv. i. Such another 
forgetfulness F orfeits your life. 1670 Dryden Conq. Grmiada 
I. i, Outrage unpunish’d when a Prince is by. Forfeits to 
Scorn the Rights of Majesty. 1673 Essex Papers (Cam- 
den) I. 62_ Any Practice of this kind would immediately 
forfeit their commands. 1679 L. Addison Mahumedism 
29 This had utterly forfeited him the reputation of a 
Prophet. X704-S W ycherley Let. to Pope 23 J an. in Pope's 
Wks. (1737) V. 4 Your good wit never forfeited yoiir good 
judgment but in your partiality to me and mine. 
fJ. _ 1639 Chas. I. Declar. Tumults Scot, Wks. 361 Albeit 
. .yet that doth not. .forefault the Kirk’s right. 

Forfeitable (f^-ifitabT), a. [f. prec. 4- -ABLR.] 
Liable to be forfeited ; subject to forfeiture. 

1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 383 Them [goods] that 'be fqr- 
fetable by the lawe. 1495 Act ix Hen. T 7 /,, c. 64. § 6 All 
Castels. .be not. .forfeitable in eny wise to the Kyng. 1683 
Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) 1 * 247 Neither the charter of 
the citty of London or of any other corporation is forfeitable 
by law. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 133 A moietjr of the 
husband's lands, .forfeitable by incontinency. 1841 Fraser's 
Mag. XXIII. 383 The lives of these official Shylocks were 
forfeitable. 1884 Weekly Notes g Feb. 31/2 The interest of 
the tenant, .becomes forfeitable. 

Hence To rfeitablene^ss. H Bailey, 

Forfeited (f^ufitid), ppl. a. [f. as prec- +, 
-ED h] In senses of the verb. 

a. 1330 Act 22 Hen. Vllf c. 15 Al issues forfaited fines 
and amerciaments affiered. 1732 Scots Mag. Nov. (1733) 
554/2 His family, as. .being, .connected with the forfeited 
person, would be .. suspected, a 1839 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng, V, 272 They determined to vest in the trustees of the 
forfeited lands an estate. 1893 Stevenson Cairiona x$ 
He's a forfeited rebel. 

/J. X687 Crim. Lett, agst, Burnet in Burnet Six Papers 
34 Forfaulted Traitors. x;^o8 J. Chamberlavne St. Gt 
Brit. II. 11. v; (1743) 381 His deputy holding in his hand 
one escutcheon of the arms of the forefaulted person. 

. Forfeiter (fp-ifit^j). [f. as prec- + -er I'.j One 
who forfeits : f a. An evil-doer. b. One who for- 
feits' (property, etc.) or incurs forfeiture*. 
a. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Cakton 1483) iv. xxxiv. 83 Offyeers 
. . to done execucion of lawe vpon forfetours. c X490 Paston 
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in. 365 Mysdoereand forfaytours, as Wesdlrs [etc.J. 
x6ii Shaks. Cymb. iii. ii. 38 Though forfeytours yo^i cast 
in prison. 1643 Rogeijs Naamau 607 Their forfeit is a 
double mulct and losse to the foxfeiier. x8^8 Craig, F&r^ 
feiter, one who incurs punishment by forfeiting his bond. 

iS. 1535 Stewart Scot. II 544 Thair freindis als 

tbat tyme forset he nocht, Into the tyme that tha forfal- 
touris inbrocht. 1560 Roi.land CtL Fcnus iv. 262 JDesper- 
ance was found ane B'orfaltour. 

Forfeiting sk [f. as prec. + ' 

-iNG* .j The action of the vb. Fobfeit. 

a. c tw> Promp. Parv. Forfetynge. 1345 Brink- 
low CoinpL 2 The forfeiting of the londes. .of traytour-s. 

jS. t^yo Saiir. Poems Reform, xyi. 56 Als he gat Setoun 
out of hands, From forfaiting he sauit his lands. 1584 Ld. 
Hunsdane to F. Walsingham in Calderwood Hist. 
if (1843) iV. 173 That there may be nothing done.. for 
the forfaulting of their livings and goods, 1884 Gd. Words 
Npy. 750/2 The forefauiting of Patrick, Earl of Orkney. 
Forfeiting (ffafitig), ppl. a. [f. as prec. -f- 
-ING -.] That forfeits, or incurs forfeiture. 

lygx Newte Tour Eng. Scot. 277 The heirs of the for- 
feiting families. <21859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. Y. 272 An 
estate greater than had ever belonged to the forfeiting land- 
holders. . ' 

t Fo'rfeitment. Ohs. rare h In 6 forfait- 
ment. [f. Forfeit v . t -meutt.] Something paid 
by way of forleit ; a penalty. 

1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. 11. i. 17 Manie a Lollerd would in 
fdrfuitment Beare paper-fagots ore the pavement. 

Forfeiture Forms : see Forfeit. 

[a. . forfeture, forfaihtre, i. forfait Forfeit .y^.] 
fl. Transgression or violation of a law; crime, 
sin ; spec, in Lam. Oh. 

C1380 WvcLiF (i88o) 348 Hereof schulden men not 
fayle wi|>outen greet forfeture. 14x4 Brampton Penii. Ps. 
Ixxiii. (Percy Soc. 1 28 Whan I do ony forfeture, A contrite 
heart I otTere to the. 1628 Coke On Litt, sg To do a thing 
against or without Law or Custome, and that legally is 
called a forfeiture. 

1 1), In weaker sense ; A breach of rules. Ohs. 
XS76 Turberv. Venerie 134 If . . he touch, the .shoulder .. 
with any other thing than his knyfe. .it is a forfayture. 
t c. Forfeiture of tnarri age', (see quot.) Ohs. 

1607 Cowell Jnterfir., Forfeiture of mariage^ is a writ 
lying against him, who houlding by knights seruice, and 
being vnder age and vnmaried, refiiseth her, whome the 
Lord offereth him. .and marieth another. 

2. The fact of losing or becoming liable to 
deprivation of (an estate, goods, life, an office, 
right, etc.) in consequence of a crime, offence, or 
breach of engagement. Const, of t on. 

^ a. ' 13. . Coer de L. 257 Forfeyture on lyff and londe. 1389 
VO Eng Gilds (1870) 76 No brother, .shalle discuse he coun- 
seil of his fraternite to no straungere, vp he payne of for- 
feture of h<^ fraternite. 1467 Ibid. 384 Vppon peyne of 
forfetor of xP. 1495 Act xr Hen. VII, c. 58 § i Actes of 
atteyndre and forfeiture made in the seid parliament. 1523 
Fitzherb. S?^rv. 13 b, That there may be made due proues 
without fauoure. .on payne of forfeyture of his offyce. 16x4 
Seldf:n Titles Hon. 31 Henrie iv,, possessing it by the for- 
feiture of the ^rd Scrop. 1741 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Fzilt 
Forfeiture . . is a forfeiture of life and member, and all else 
that a man has. 1767 Blackstone Comm. 1 1 . 267 Forfeiture 
is a punishment annexed by law to some illegal act, or 
negligence, in the owner of lands, tenements, or heredita- 
ments ; whereby he loses all his interest therein. 1864 
Bp, of Lincoln Charge 6 The minimum which will satisfy 
the inspector, and save the forfeiture of the grant. x^8 
E, Edwards Raleigh I. vi. 94 The large forfeitures which 
followed the suppression of the rebellion of the Desraond.s. 

8, 1542 Sc. Acts Mary (1814) II. 416/2 The said sentence 
oT forfaltoure was gevine vpoune )je day of samin 
moneth. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj., Treatise 132 The paine 
of (treason i.s tynsell,and forefaltour of life, lands, gudeis, and 
geir. 1755 R. Keith Catal. Scot. Bps. (182.O 178 The same 
year he is witness to the forefaulture of the Earl of Ross. 

irarpf and fig. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842I539 The 
undoing of my peace, and foirfalture of my Saluation. 1655 
Stanley Hist. Philos, i. (1701) 27/1 What forfeiture you 
impose on others, undergo your self, 1713 Swift Cadenus 
^ Vanessa Wks. 1755 III. it. 28 He has a forfeiture in- 
cuiT’d. a 1853 Robertson Serm. Ser. in. viii. (1863) VI. 
iio A proud remorse does not forgive itself the. forfeiture of 
its own dignity. 

fb. The penalty of the transgression ; punish- 
ment for an offence. Ohs. 

X390 Gowkr Conf. II. 268 This shall be thy forfeiture; 
With that she both hi.s sones slough Before his eye.^ 1667 
Milton P. L. in. 221 Much less that durst upon his own 
head draw The deadly forfeiture, and ransom set. 

8. concr. That which is forleited; a pecuniary 
penalty, a fine. 7 Ohs. 

a. i^gg Fot. Poe?ns (Rolls) I. 412 Alle his ffynys .. ne 
fforffeyturis ffele. .my5te not areche to paie the pore peple. 
1483 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 336 The same forfetoures to be 
enployed halfe to the said cite, and the oder halfe to the 
said ffraternite. 1588 Ld. Burghley in Ellis Grig. Lett. 
Ser. I. III. 27 The forfeycture for every publique offence 
committed without the College to be collected by the 
bedells. 1607 Nottingham Rec. IV. 287 The order for v, li. 
forfeyture for refusinge to be Chamberlaynes. 1769 Addison 
Tatler No, 116 F 7, I pronounced the Petticoat a For- 
feiture. 1781 Gibbon Decl. F. 11 . 57 One of the finest 
breeds [of horses] . . was the forfeiture of a rebel. 1818 
Cobbett Pot. Reg. XXXII 1 . 712 A forfeiture, part of which 
went to the informer. 

( 3 . C1610 Sir J. Melvil Mem. (1735) 226 Promising each 
of his Party a Share of the Forfaulters of the Queen’s Lords. 
x66x Lauderdale in L. Papers (1884) I. 93 Fines and fpr- 
faultures are wholly at my disposall. 

iransf. z.n 6 . fig. x6oz. Narc/ssz^s (i8g3) 611 Helpe mee 
foorth, els I am the rude wood.s forfeiture., X754 Richardson 
Grandison II. vii. 105 Extraordinary merit has some for- 


feitures to pay. 1786 Henley tr. Vaihek 

10 The exaction of these forfeitures [their beard,s3. 

Forfend, forefeud (fpife-nd, fo0jfe*nd), v. 
[f. FoR“/r^.l (see sense 2) + Fend v.J 
fl. trans. To forbid, probibit. With the thing 
forbidden as object, or with personal object and an 
infinitive with to as second object. Ohs. 

1382 Wycuf 2 Kings xii. 8 And the prestis ben forfendid 
to eny more takyn monee of the puple. <7x400 Apol. Loti. 

70 pt wedding of prestis, or of cosynis in pe hrid or ferd 
degre, is not forfendid bi t>e autorite of oolde lawe. 1493 
Hives Paup. (Pyn.son) i. i. B j b, Gregory, .prised him for 
..he forfendyd them to worshyp y mages. 1530 Palsgr. 
555/2 Naye, I forfende ihat, for that is no playe. 1548 , 
Udalx,, etc. Erasm. Par. Mark i. 10 That law forfendedto ! 
were any clothing of Hnsaye wolsaye. 1635 Pagitt Chris- 
tianogr.. Retig. Britans 29 Anselme. .foret ended Priests to 
have Wives. 1660 Stillingfl. Iren, n, viii. (1662) 390 
Whether it be forefended by Goddes Law. 1823 J. Badcock 
Dom. A niusem. 86 This ingenious veterinarian forefends 
the practice of mixing clay in the stuffing. 

2 . To avert, keep away or off, prevent; esp. in 
deprecatory phr. Cod (etc.) fotfend', often with 
sentence as object; also absol, as an exclama- 
tion, arch. 

X382 Wyclif 2 Sam. xxiv, 25 The veniaunce is forfendyd 
fro Yrael. 1530 Sir T. More Ordin. in Amu Barber- 
Surgeons Land. (1890) 583 A.S God forfende. 1582 N. 
Lichefield tr. Castafiheda's Cong. R. Jnd. lyii. 120 There 
stood in the water . . a great number, alwaies forfending 
our landing. 1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, v. iv. 65 Now heauen 
forfend, the holy Maid with child? 1639 Horn & Rob. 
Gate Lang. Uni. xcix. § 984 They joyn themselves in 
company with the godly . . as guardians to forefend mis- 
chiefes. 1732 Fielding Card. i. iii. Behold thee 

carted — oh I forefend the .sight. 1848 Lytton Harold 11. 
iii, ‘ 'I'he fiend forfend ’ said the grim Earl. 1859 I. Taylor 
Logic^ in TheoL 226 May we not forfend the successes of 
our rivals by adopting their principles. 1887 Bowen V irg. 
JEneid 111. 265 Gods forefend this menace. 

t b. To check, refrain, withhold. Ohs. 

1382 Wyclif viii. 2 And the watris ben lessid .. and 
reynes fro hevene ben forfendid. — Prov. i. 15 Forfende 
thi foot fro the sties of hem. 

3 - To secure or protect by precautionary measures. 
Now chiefly U.S. 

159a WiLMOT Tancred Gismunda Pref. ui, Gismond . . 
doth humbly pray, Heaueus to forefend your lones from 
like decay. 1875 Holyoake Co-op. Eng. I. 250 Some men 
by. .energy, and enterprise are able to forfend themselves 
against suffering. 1887 in A mer. Missionary Oct. 283 This 
is forefended by the fact that [etc.]. xZ^z. Nation (N. Y.) 
28 Apr. 327/2 ‘The sacrifice of the Missksippi ’..was fore- 
fended against even the treason of Wilkinson. 

Hence Forfe’nded ppl.a . ; Forefemding vht. sb. 
<•1380 NI^cuv? Serm. Sel. Wks. II, 223 Adam and Eve 
syneden . , by etyng of pe forfendid appul. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. jyofx Forbedynge .. or forefendynge .. prohibkio, 
1605 Shaks. Learv. i. 1 1 Haue you neuer found my Brothers 
way. To the fore-fended place ? 

fForfe're, V. Ohs. [OE. forfirany f. Fob- 
pref.'^ ^-firany )bmcs,yV. Cf. Fobpare Z'.] o,. intr. 
To perish, b. trans. To destroy. 

a. O. E. Chron. an. 1098 For neah aelc tilS on mersc lande 
for ferde. ^1225 Ancr. R. 334 ForSi heo uoruerden wiS 
[uten] hope. 13.. E. E. Allii. P, B. 560 Quen four-ferde 
alle \>e flesch pa.t he formed hade. 

b. <rx2os Lay. 7280 Heo for-ferde Rome, c 1340 Caw. ^ 
Gr. Kni. 1617 pe bores bed watz borne bifore pe burnes 
seluen him for-ferde in l?e for^e. . 

t Porfe*rly, 27 - Ohs. Also4forfarly. [f. For- 
pref.^ + Ferly v .1 trans. To astonish greatly. 
(Only in pa. pple.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17361 (Cott.) Ful for-farled ban war hm. 
C1375 Sc. Leg. Saittts iii. 950 He wes forferlyt gret- 
tumly. 

Forfex (f^'ifeks)- [a. pair of scissors.} 

1 . Humor otisly pedantic. A pair of scissors. 

I7i2"4 Pope Rape Lock iii. 147 The peer now spreads the 

glittering forfex wide, To inclose the lock. 1837 E. Howard 
Old Commod. II. iy. 95 With the glittering forfex in his 
hand the Doctor gave chase. 

2. Ent. (see quot.) 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. 391 Forfex (the Forfex). 
A pair of anal organs, which open or shut transversely, and 
cross each other. 

Porficate (f^ufik^), a. Ent. \i. Lh. forfic~y 
forfex y -b -atb 2.] Shaped like a pair of scissors. 

1816 Kirby & Sp. Entomol, (1843) II, xoEnote, The man- 
dibles are forficate. 1889 Cent. Diet. s.v. Frigate-birdy It 
has. .a long forficate tail. 

Forficated (frifik^ffed),Tr. prec. 

1752 Sir j. Hill Bisf. Aiiim. 505 The Loxia with a forfil- 
cated beak, i860 in Worcester. 

Forficatiou (ff?ifik^i'Jon). [f. l^.fQrfic-y forfex 
+ -ATION.] The condition of being forficate ; fbr- 
ficate portion. 

^ 1889 Cent. Diet. s.y.. The forfication of the tail is three 
inches deep. 

Forjffcuiate (f^rfi*kiza<?t), a. Ent. [f. \^.for- 
ficulay dim. of forfex + -ate ^.] Shaped like a pair 
i of small scissors. 

1889 Cent. Diet. s.v., The forficulate palpi of certain 
: scorpions. 

Forfictilate(ff'-ifi’k2^'t),z?. nonce-wd. [f.mod, 
\j. forficul- a (see prec.) + -ate 3 .] intr. To have 
a ‘ creeping’' sensation, as if a forficula or earwig 
were crawling over one’ s skin, 

1849 LyttoN Caxtons vix. iii. There is not a part of me 
that has not, .crept, crawled, and forficulated ever since. 


Forfi’gllt, 27. Sc. Ohs.— ^ ; ,In.y forefigbt. 
[back-formation from Foefoughtbn.] trans. To 
exhaust or over-fatigue (oneself) with fighting. 

1661 A'fercur. Caled. (Jam.), These noble gentlemen .. may 
..forefight themselves in our excellent fields. 

tFbrfi*glitei:« Ohs.~^ [f. ¥o'&prep. + Fighter.] 
A defender. 

1383 Wyclif Isa. xix. 20 He shal sende to them a saueour, 
and a forfi5tere [Vulg. propugnaiorem], that delyuere them 

t Forflrt, 27 . Ohs.— ^ In 5 forffytte. , [£■ Fob- 
pref^ + Flit 27.] trans. To remove. 
c 1420 Sir Amadas (Weber) 381 As a foie Y am for-fiytte 

Forflitten: see For- 6 . 

ForfoU'gJlteil, and ppl a. Oh. exc. >Sk. 
and north, dial. For forms see Fight v. and 
Foughten ; also 8-9 forfoughen. [f. For- preff 
+ Foughten.] Wearied and worn-out with fighting. 
c 127S Lay. 26189 On wis cniht com ride to J>is kinges ferde 
Jjat was ai for-fohte. c 13^ Will. Paleme 3686 gour mene 
..Jiat feynt ar for-fouten in fekl. C14S0 Lonelich 
xlv. 765, I was so forfowhte That non lengere .stonden I 
mowhte. 1470-85 Malory Arthur iii. vi, We are forfough- 
ten, & moche blood haue we loste. ^1550 [see Flaughter 
jTiS.] a 177s Hobie^ Noble xxviii. in Child Ballads vii. 
(1890) 3/2 j 'm but like a forfoughen hound. Has been fight- 
ing in a dirty syke. 1787 Burns Let, to IV. Nicol i June, 
As forje.sket and forniaw’d as a forfoughten cock. 1818 
Scott Rob Roy xxviii, This good little gentleman, that 
seems sair for-foughen, as I may say, in this tuilzie. 
b. transf. Wearied, over-fatigued. 

1786 Harvest Rig in Chambers Pop. Poems Scotl. (1862) 
so They’re a’ right glad the kemp is done, For they’re 
forfoughten ilka ane. c 1817 Hogg Tales ^ Sk. IV. 253 
Both he and his master were alike sore forefoughten. 
1832-53 Whistle- Binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. i. 39 In case some 
drift-driven strangers come forfoughten to our bield. 

t Forfre't, v. Ohs. [f. For- prefO + Fret 2?.] 
trans. To devour, gnaw; to eat up or into, corrode. 

^2X225 Ancr. R. 138 Also_ wiSuten wisdom, fiesbs, ase 
wurm, uoruret hire, & wasteS hire suluen. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 186 pe gret evel. .jiat vorfrete|> menne limes, r 1350 
Will. Palerne 2376 j?e werwolf ran forJ>-.as he wold 
hat barn bliue haue for-frete. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. xvi. 
29 Coueityse , .forfret neigh pti frute horw many faire sistes. 
Hence t Forfre'tten ppl. a. 

cxi^zo Pallad. on Husb. iii. 331 The long endurid, old, 
forfreton vine Is not to helpe. 

Forfrorn, -frush, -fry, -gab: see For- prefix 
t Forga‘11, z'. Ohs. Also pa. pple. fbrgalded. 
[f For- jz 5 r^i + GALL z>.] To gall thoroughly. 

1563 Mirr. Mag.y Hen. Dk. Buckktn. Ixxxiv, The Bull 
chased with Danes, And with dyepe woundes foj^ald and 
gored. XS76 Gascoigne Philomene (Arb.) 117 'I'hat horse 
which , .lothes the griefe of his forgalded sides. 

t Forga'r, Obs. [f. For- /;*^^ + OE. gear^ 
wian to make ready- Cf, ON, fyrirggra (Da.y^>r- 
giore, Sw. fdrgdra) to forfeit.] trans. a. To lose, 
b. To destroy, corrupt. 

<; X200 Ormin 14584 Mannkinn hatt all wass full off sinne & 
all forrgarrt 3sen Godd. Ibid, 17531 J>arrh whatt wass 
heffness whel forrgarrt To dreshenn helle pine? 13, . A- 
Allit. P. A. 321 Hit watz for-garte, at paradys greue. Ibid. 
B. 2.10 To lyue per . . & thenne enherite hat home ha*^ 
aungelez for-gart. ^1x400 Pol. Poems (1859) I. 344 This 
fellowship ban forgard her grace. 

Forgatber, foregather (f^igse-to), v. 
Chiefly Sc. Also 6 -gadder, Sc. -gader. [f. 
For- pref^ + Gather. Cf. Du. vergaderen, Flem. 
1 6th e. vergaederen to assemble.] 

1 . intr. To gather together, assemble. 

1513 Douglas AEnetsyxi, xiv. 30 Ane ost of futmen..Thik 
forgadderis the large fey Idis about. 153s Stewart Cw?/.. 
Scot. II. 62 The Scottis all forgadderit in Argyle. <2x774 
Fergusson King's Birthday Poems (1845) i In London 
town Whare fouk. . Forgather aft . . To drink and tipple. 1895 
H. P. Robinson Men horn equal 329 Three or four other 
men forgathered with them in the wine-room over the coffee 
and cigars. 

2 . I'o encounter, meet ; esp. to meet •with. 
Now commonly used to denote an accidental 

meeting ’ ( Jam.). 

x6oo R. Logan in Pitcairn Crtm. Trials (1833) II. 282 
Incase ye and M. A, R. forgader, . .he very var vith his 
raklese toyis of Padoa. 1676 W. Row Contn. Blair's 
Autobiog.xx. (1S4S) 142 They forgathered wiih a mighty 
hurricane out of the north-wesL 1737 Ramsay Scot. Proxu 
Ded., Ye fergather wi’ your friends at kirk. 1786 Burns 
Twa Dogs 6 ’Twas in that place. .Twa dogs . . Forgather’d 
ance upon a time, 1S73 G, C. Davies Motint. ^ Mere xix. 
178, 1 foregathered with an ancient fisherman. 

b. To associat e with. To forgather up : to take 
with, become attached to. 

X782 Burns Death Poor Mailie x, O, may thou ne’er 
forgather up Wi’ ony blastit, moorland toop. 185S Times 
30^ Nov. 6/^6 For this ,. purpose he forgathered with the 
privates of the regiment, and treated them. 

3 . ? To come together in marriage. 

1768 Ross Helenore ri. xoo Fouk ay had best begin w'i’ 
dealing fair, Altho’ they sud forgether ne'er so bare. 

Hence Forga'tliered ppL a.y assembled. For- 
ga'tlxering vbLsb.y the action of gathering together; 
also, an assembly, gathering, or meeting. 

1823 Tennant Cardinal Beaton ii. i. 33 ‘You’re awing me 
a pint o’ gin for this forgatherin.’ 1839 Bailey Fesfus xix. 
(1848) 206 There rose a shout From the foregathered multi- 
tudes. x868 Dickens Let. 21 Mar., We hold all sorts of 
hearty foregatherings. 1884 St. faiftes's Gaz. 8 Aug. 3/1 
The fears, and doubts of nations^ are laid to rest by the 
foregathering of the imperial cousins. 


i'OBGE. 


EOUGED. 


POTg'e (foaidg), sk Also 5 foorgfe, 6 fordg. 
fa. Ob ./or^^d («= Pr., Catal farga, fo^'a^ also 
fragua, Pg. for/a) : -Com. Rom. ^Jaurga 
rka : see Fabric.] 

f 1, Manufacture, construction ; style of construc- 
tion, make, workmanship ; = Fabric 5 , 6 . In late 
use a new formation on the vb. Oh. 

X3^ Gower Conf. I. 78 An horse of brass .. Of suche 
entaile, of such a forge. 1569 J. Sanford tr. Agrip^a's 
Van. Arfes 124 b, If it [Husbandrie] did not teache so 
many monstruouse forges of plantes. 1690 Rryden Dm 
Sedasi, V. Wks. 1883 V 11 . 464 His soft metal.. runs in the 
mould, And needs not further forge. 1691 Ray Creation 11. 
(1692) 93 In the greater Bodies the Forge was easie, the 
Matter being ductile and sequacious. 

2. A smithy. 

c X386 Chaucf,r MilUVs T, 576 A smith . . That in his 
forge smithed plough-harneys. 1484 Caxton Fables 0/ 
ASsop III. xii, A serpent entyrd sora tyme within the forge 
of a smythe, axs 47 Surrey Descr. Fickle Affect. 24 The 
hammer of the restlesse forge. x68q Lond. Caz. No. 2482/t 
In the meantime the Enemies vanguard attack’d the 
Village Forge, x^xz "S' Statins The o'er-labour’d 
Cyclop from his task retires, The Aeolian Forge exhausted 
of its Fires. 1861 Dickens Gt. Expect, v, Joe had got., his 
leather apron on, and passed into the forge. 

transf. S^Jig. a 1536 Beauty Prop. Women C j, Rather 
than to be made in natures An angell thou woaldist 
iudge him, I make auow,^ 1658 T. Wale Characi. Enemies 
Ch. 43 The Forge of their own fancies. 1697 Collier Ess. 
Mor. Subj. n. (1703) 78 The brain, .is the forge in which all 
the speculations of the understanding . . are hammered-out. 
x88o Victorian Eerf. I. 345 England . . became , . the great 
forge and factory of the world. 

3. An apparatus consisting^ of an open hearth or 
fireplace with a bellows attached, used by black- 
smiths for heating iron to render it malleable; a 
similar apparatus on wheels for military use. 

:48i'-9o Howard Househ. Bks, (Roxb.) 381 For makenge 
of the belowes to the forge. 1549 Privy Council Acts ll. 
349/2 Smithes forges complet, ij. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 
564 At the forge Labouring. 1753 Dodsley Pub. Virhie, 
Agric. I. III. 164 A ponderous lump, .to the hammer tam’d, 
Takes from the forge, in bars, its final form. xSio C. James 
Mtlii. Diet. (ed. 3) s. v.. The cavalry have portable forges 
^ well as the artillery. 1839 Longf. Village Blacksmith, 
They love to see the flaming for?e. 

tram/. zgA fig. 1577 Fenton 'GoH. Epist. (1582) 106 The 
hearte being the forge whereon our wicked plottes are 
wrought. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. iv. ii. 239 Come to the 
Forge with it, then shape it; I would not hane thing.s coole. 
x6s4 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv, v. 198 They, .out of their own 
sparkling forges have found delight and pleasance for the 
whole tune of their stay. 1791 Burke Let. Member Nat, 
Assembly Wks. VI. 14 All black with the smoke and soot 
of the forge of confiscation and robbery, a 1839 Praed 
Poems 130 In laboured phrase and polished lie 

Wrought by the forge of flattery. 

4. A hearth or furnace for melting or refining 
metals. Also, the workshop, etc., where this work 
is carried on. 

x6oi Holland Pliny vir. Ivi. 188 The forges and furnaces 
of brasse, 1674 Martiniere tr. Voy. N. Countries 0 The 
Forges which are.. much of tlm same nature with the 
Copper Forges some separating, some washing, .some 
melting, others refining, and others coining, for . . his Majesty. 
1796 Morse Geog. I. 591 Forges to refine pig-iron into 
bars.^ X839 Use Did. Arts, Forge.. th&gttsA worJcshop where 
iron is made malleable . . a shingling mill. 1874 Knight Did. 
Meek., Forge. .3 a place where iron is puddled and shingled. 

6 . In market reports, short iox forge iron. 

Daily News tto Jan. 3/7 Staffordshire forge ranged 
from 65J. to 70f, 

6 . atlrib. and Comb. a. simple attributive, (of 
or pertaining to the forge') , as forge-bellows, -coal, 
furnace, -hammer, -hearth, -house, -iron, -master, 
-smith, -tongs. 

x8s5 Lardner Hand’hk. Nat. Phil, Hydrost., etc, 211 The 
*forge-bellows. 1892 Daily News 5 Sept. 7/1 For good *forge 
coal from 9.T. to xos, is asked. x8s8 Simmonds Diet. Trade, 
*Forge Furnace, a blacksmith’s open furnace. 18x3 J. 
Smith Panorama Sc. 4* Art I. 13 The *forge hammer, 
invented by George Walby of London. 1583 Stanyhubst 
AEneis vai. (Arb.) 137 His hoate *fordgharth. 1633 W. 
Struther in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxix. 168 A furnace 
and ♦forge-house for evil. x8^ imp. Mach. Rev. i Dec. 
6733A *Forge iron of North of England brands, a i6a8 F. 
Greville O/Warresxil Wks. (Grosart)!!. 107 These *forge. 
masters of our woes. x886 J. Gillow Lit. ^ Biog. Hist. Eng. 
Catholics 1 1 . 402 A labouring *forge-smith. x8si D, Wilson 
PreJuAnn. 11863) Ik 84 The rude pair of iron ♦forge-tongs. 

b Special comb., as forge-cart {Mil.), a travel- 
ling forge for seiwice in the field ; forge-cinder 
(see quot.) ; forge-fire, {a) a smith’s fire ; a ' 
puddling furnace ; forge-man, a forger or smith ; 
spec, (see quot. 1858); forge-mill (see quot.); 
forge-pig, a pig of forge- iron, also collect . ; forge- ■ 
roll (see quot.) ; forge-roller, a workman in a ’ 
rolling mill (?) ; forge-wagon = forge-cart ; forge- 
water, water in which heated irons have been 
dipped, formerly in popular use as a medicine. I 
x8to Wellington 25 July in Gurw. Desp. VI. 292 The 
♦forge carts of the Royal Dragoons. 1881 Raymond Mining : 
Gloss., * Forge-cinder, the slag from a forge or bloomary. i 
*835 Kingsley Heroes, Argon, iv. 126 The ♦forge-fires shone ! 
like sparks through the darkness. 1888 Lockwood's Did. ' 
Meek, Engcin,, Forge Fire , . a puddling furnace. i6ax I 
Burton Anat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr, (1657) 63 Smiths, 
♦Forge-men, Brewers, Bakers, Metal-men. 1838 Simmonds ' 
Diet. Trade, Forge-man, a superior class of coach-smith, 
having a hammer-man under him. 1738 Chambers Cycl, 
5.V, MiU, 6 ♦Forge-Mills turned by water serve to raise and 
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let fall one or more huge hammers. X839 Ure Did. 
Arts 719 The average quantity of fine metal obtainable 
from the *forge-pigs. xS^ Daily News 29 July 2/4 North- 
ampton forge pig is 435'. 6 d, X874 Knight Diet. Meek., 
* Forge-rolls, the train of rolls by which the slab or bloom 
is converted into puddled bars. x88s Instr, to Census Clerks 
92 [Workmen engaged in] Wrought Iron Manufacture.. 
♦Forge Roller, 1810 C. James Milit. Did. (ed. 3) s. v. 
Cart, ♦Forge-Wagons are travelling machines fitted up for 
the purpose of assisting the artillery in the field, and in 
repairing or replacing any iron work. X725 Bradley Fam. 
Did. s.v. Turkey, Let em Drink ♦Forge Water. 1798 W. 
Blair Soldier's Friend 23 Half a pint of strong forge- 
water. 

Eorge (foeidj), Also 5 forgyn, 5, 7 fourge, 
6 fordge, fujge. [ad. OF. former (hr. forger) 
lu. fabricare x see Fabeicate.] 

1 . trans. To make, fashion, frame, or construct 
(any material thing) ; = Fabricate v. i. Obs. exc. 
as coincident with tratisf. use of 2. To forge to- 
gelher : to frame together, weld. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2839s (Cott.) A-mang myn oJ)er wark 
vn-lele haf i oft forged fals sele. 1382 Wyclif Exod. iv. ix 
Who forgide the dowmbe and the deef, the seer and the 
blynde? 1390 Gower Conf. III. 67 Of wexe he forged an 
ymage. ^1430 Le Morte Art A. 967 I'here myght none 
fe5Ter sayle on flode, Ne better forgld as of tree. <:x475 
Partenay 6103 So by hym was made and furged again 
Off Maillers the church. 1378 Banister Plist. Man i. 9 
This same bone, .seemeth to be forged with fine sides. 1624 
Heywood Gunaik. 1. 17 1 'he image of Victorie most curiouslie 
forged. xSia H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr. 3 Forging for this 
isle a yoke. 

2 . To shape by heating in a forge and hammer- 
ing; to beat into shape; J* to coin (money). Also 
with out. 

13. . E. E. A Hit. P. B. 343 Hit watz fettled & forged & to 
\>e fulle graybed, c 1477 Caxton yason 72 b, After thys was 
ovdeyned that ther sholde be forgid moneye in the cite. 
a xs^ Ld. Berners Hnon xliv, 148 Cursyd be he of 
Mahunde that forgyd thy sword. xs68 Grafton Chron. 
II. 364 They forge m Fraunce newe Floreyns wherewith ye 
shall be payde. X703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 28 The Key- 
hole being finished, forge your Key. 1782 Cowper Charity 
237 Sin forged, ana ignorance made fast, the chain. *843 
James A<fzV ii, Did you ever see a blacksmith forge a 
horse-shoe? 

fig. 1601 Bp. W. Barlow Serm, Paules Crosse 39 An 
opinion forged at the fire of hell, x68a SirT. Browne 
Mor. II. § 2 If the substantia! subject be well forged out, 
we need not examine the sparks which irregularly fly from 
it. 1853 C. Bronte Villette xxxvi, Out of men's_ afflictions 
and affections were forged the rivets of their servitude. 

b. absoL or intr. To work at the forge ; to do 
smith’s work. 

1382 WvcLiF Ps. cxxviii[ix]. 3 Vpon my bac forgeden 
[fabricaverunfd synnere.s. c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. ? 480 
In this forseyde develes fourneys ther forgen three shrewes. 
14. . Lydg. & Bumu Secrees 2135 Hym to Enfoorme . . 
Why his sone..Sauf ©only to forge wolde take noon in- 
formacion. X603 Verstegan Dec.lntell. ix.310 The Smith, 
that forgeth at the fire. 1770 J. Clubbe Physiogn. 43 They 
can saw, but not plane ; they can forge,, but not polish. 

f c. To forge and file : to bring into shape, 
fashion completely, make ready. Obs. 

c 1381 Chaucer Pari. FouDs 212 Besyde a welle I say 
Cupyde our lord his arwes forge and fyle. 1447 Bokenham 
Seyntys (Roxb.) 13 If the crafth of descrypeyoun I cowde . . 
bothe forge and fyle. 1626 T. H. Caussiris Holy CH. 424 
It was in her shop, where all these Councells plotted for 
his ruine, were forged, and fyled. 

fS. To frame or fashion (something immaterial) ; 
to contrive, devise, invent. Obs. exc, as in 4. 

C1400 Destr. Troy 12551, I will tell how fortune, full 
fell, forget here end. c 1430 Lydg. Bochasvi. L (1554) 145 b, 
Like your conceites ye forge me and peint. X362 WinJet 
Bk. 83 Quest. To Chr. Rdr., Wks. (1887-8) I. 52 Forgeiug 
thair sermonis for the plesuir ofeuery auditour. 
fb. To invent, ^coin* (a word, etc.). Obs. 

X549 CovERDALE, ctc. Erosm. Par. i Cor. i. 13 Why then 
forge ye to your selfes any other name. 157X Digges 
Pantom. iii. Introd. Q, To forge newe^ English wordes. 
x6o3 Camden (1637) 78 Some thinke it to be no ancient 
name, but forged by the writer of King Arthurs historic. 
X690 Locke Hum. Underst. m. viii. 230 Those few [names] 
that the Schools forged, and put into the mouths of their 
Scholars, could never yet get admittance into common use, 
4 ;. esp. To fabricate, frame, invent (a false or 
imaginary story, lie, etc.) ; to devise (evil). Also, 
to pretend (something) to have happened, to 
fable. 

ri386 Chaucer Pars. T. B 536 In which delit they wol 
forge a long tale, c 1440 Partonope 4459 Anon she forged 
a fayre lesyng. 1345 Brinklow Compl. 24 b, Then the 
matter was forged that he hangyd hymselfe. 1347 Homilies 
I. Falling^ fr. God i. (1859) 82 Let no man forge evil in his 
heart against his brother. 1648 Jos. Beaumont Psyche xv. 
cxli. How fine a story they can forge and fashion Of no 
Materials but Imagination! 1732 Fielding Amelia 11. ii, 
I .. forged a meeting to have been between me and my 
imaginary mistress. X794 Godwin Cfi. Williams 289 Who 
had forged the basest and most atrocious falsehoods. 1839 
Kingsley Misc. (i860) 1 . 77 A charge, .forged by that villain. 
1876 E. Mellor Priestk. viu 334 Ever listening for words 
which they could forge into accusations. X887 Stevenson 
Mam. <§• PoHraits viu 1 10 The hope was one of those that 
childhood forge.s for a pastime. 

absol. 1580 Lyly Euphttes (Arb.) 298 A gentleman .. 
whose name I will not conceale, least thou shoiildest.. 
thinke me to forge. x6io A. Cooke Pope Joan in Marl. 
Misc. IV. 10 They are driven to feign, to forge, to cog. 

6. To make (something) in fraudulent imitation 
of something else ; to make or devise (something 
spurious) in order to pass it off as genuine. 


c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 155 pat was a fals brefe, 
& forged wele. X494 Fabyan Chron. cxxiii. 100 He then 
vsyd gyle . . and deuysed or forged certeyn letters in the 
name of Brunechieldys. 1352 Huloet, Forge or falsifie a 
w'ritinge as chartre, dede, or testament. 1605 Lond. Pro- 
digal m. iii, You forg’d a will. 1635 Pagitt Christianogr. 
HI. (16361 94 Many of these their Reliques were forged, %^^z 
Steele Sped. No. 264 P 3 He has carried his Skill in 
Imitation so far, as to have forged a Letter from my Friend 
Sir Roger. 1741 Middleton Cicero (17421 III. xi. 241 
Nothing was more common, than to have sayings forged for 
his. li^S S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. HI. ii. 47 Elector 
Joachim demanded .. that the name of the liar who had 
forged this treaty should be published, 1891 E. Peacock 
N. Brandon 1 . 8x Forge a pedigree if you haven’t one. 
b. To imitate fraudulently ; to counterfeit. 

X333 Act zi Hen. PL II, c. 2 If anie person.. falsely forge 
and counterfaite the kinges signe manuel. 1677 Wood Li/e 
(Oxf. Hist, Soc.) II. 392 Frankland . , had forged the Uni- 
versity seal. X887 R. Buchanan Heir oJ'Linne v, As if I 
had. .forged the laird’s name. 

6. intr. To commit forgery. ^ 

1391 Shaks. i Hen. VI, in . i. 12 Thinke not .. that I haue 
forg'd or am not able Verbatim to rehearse theMethode of 
my Penne. 1738 Pope Epil. Sat. n. 190 But Pens can 
forge, my Friend, that cannot write. 1833 Macaulay i/AA 
Eng. I'v. 245 He w'audered .. about Ireland .. begging, 
stealing, cheating, personating, forging. 1885 Tennyson 
Despair xii, One son had forgtd on his father and fled. 

Forge unknown origin ; it 

has been conjectured to be a mispronunc. of 
Force (cf. dispoge for dispose), or a transferred 
use of Forge with allusion to the effect of 
repeated blows of a sledge hammer.] 

1 . ifiir. Of a vessel : To make way, ‘ shoot ahead* 
(Adni. Smyth), esp. by mere momentum, or the 
pressure of tide. Often with ahead \ also with 
along, off, on ; and witli cognate obj. 

The first quot. seems, from the elaborate nautical imagery 
of the context, to be a fig. example of this sense, thou^i so 
much earlier than any other known instance. 

[x6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xix. 715 For albeit the 
Barke of his begunne adventures had without perill well 
passed the straightes . . he feared the gust of euery wind . . 
His inward study therefore still forged . . to cleave his 
passage by taking those dangerous lets away.] 1769 F alconer 
Diet, Marine (1789), Franchir une roche, to pass over, or 
forge off from a rock. 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 23 As 
she forged on without any sail.^ 1830 Marryat Kings Own 
xvi, The latter [frigate], .continued to forge in-shore. 1833 
— P. Simple XXXV, The four-decker forged ahead. 1849 khs 
Quincf,y En^ Mail-coach, Dream-fugue Wks. IV. 344 Off 
she forged without a shock. 1886 J. H. McCarthy Doom 20 
As the Atlantis slowly forged her way out to sea. 

transf. zxxdfig. x86i Sat. ResK 14 Sept. 280 Presently he 
drops behind, and I take advantage of the lull in the tempest 
to forge ahead. 1887 Pall Mall G. 2 Feb. ii/i Canada is 
‘forging ahead', as they say in the North. 1887 Jesisopp 
ready viii. 223 The artizan who forges ahead .. is .. in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred a born townsman. 1893 F. Hall 
in Academy 25 March 266/3 No good reason is obvious why 
our little Tellus, though ever so crank, should not forge 
along till the year 2000. 

2 . irans. (See quot.) 

^ X815 F'alconeVs Did, Marine (ed. Burney), To Forge enter 
is to force a ship violently over a shoal by the effort of a great 
quantity of sail. 

Forge (fd^id^), 57.3 [?From Forge vl} 2, with 
ref. to the sound.] intr. Of a horse ; =« Click v. 
1831 [see Clicking vbl. sb. b]. 

Forgeable (fo«id5ab’l), a. [f. Forge 77.1 + 
-ABLE.J That may be forged, admitting of forging. 

1382 Wyclif Bible Pref. Ep. vi. 67 Forgers treten forge- 
able thingis, X869 G. Dodd Did. Manuf, etc. s.v. Iron, 
Ductile, moderately forgeable and weldable. 1878 tire's 
Did. Arts IV. 551 At a red heat it was easily forgeable. 

Hence Porg-eabi’lity. 

1878 lire's Did. Arts XV. 552 Carbon affects the forge- 
ability of steel more than silicon. 

Forged (fosid^d), ppl. a. Also 4 i-forged, 
[f. Forge v. + -ed L] In senses of the vb. 
fl. a. Fashioned, framed. In quot. 1382 alle 
forgid trees ^9.11 kinds of wooden instruments. Obs. 

138a Wyclif 2 vi. ^ Dauid and al Yrael pleiden 
before the Lord, in alle forgid trees, and harpis- 
2 . Fashioned at the forge, f Of money : Coined, 
f X386 Chauce'b. MilleVs T. 70 Full brighter was the .shyn- 
yng of hir hewe. Than in the tour the noble yforged newe. 
1621 G. Sandys Ovid's Met. v. 13 Nor shall thy wings, nor 
Jove in forged gold, Work thy escape. 1679 Essex Papers 
(Camden) I. 235 Soethat it may be., wrought as forged Iron 
is. axSsg Praed Poems (1864) I. 259 Whose broken chain 
Than new forged bonds is far more dear. 1881 Daily 
Nexus II Aug. 1/6 The ‘ Standard ' Forged Horse Nails. 
t 3 . Fabricated, ‘ got up ‘made up’, invented. 
14. . Lydg. Secrees 75 That double of tonge hatyd adula- 
cyon, ffals Repoort .. fforgyd talys with oute sekirnesse. 
1583 Greene Mamillia Wks. (Grosart) II. 183 His fained 
faith and forged flatterie. x6i5 G. Sandys Trav. 135 The 
Priests. . by diuulging forged miracles, increased the number 
of her Votaries, a 1639 Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. (16551 
37 Upon a forged quarrell. 1671 J. Webster Metallogr. 
i. II The learning attributed to Hermes Trismegist, is but 
of late years standing, and both the Author and it but forged 
and feigned. 

4 . Made in fraudulent imitation of something 
genuine ; counterfeit, false, spurious. 

1484 Certificate in Surtees Misc. (1890) 42 A forget te<«ti- 
monyall. X309 Act i Hen. VIII, c. 7 Many .. forged in- 
formacions. xs6x T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 38 This 
monstrous forged deuise. 1392 Warner A lb. Eng. vii. xxxv. 
(1612) 168 Lambert the forged Yorkest. 1621 G. Sandys 
Ovid's Met. ix. 75 What hope has thou, a forged Snake, 
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to scape ? s6a8 Goke On Liit.\xx\. 172 This forged release. 
^1641 Bp. R. Mountagu Mon. (1642) 169 Many 

forged and counterfait writings. 1817 Pari. Debates 716 
A forged Bank of England note. 1838 Greener Gunnery 
246 Any such forged ox counterfeit stamp. 1876 Humphreys 
Coin-Coil. Man. xxvi. 404 Acquainted with the aspect of 
forged coins. 

Hence t FoTg’edly adv, 

1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 91 If thou wast minded both 
falsely, and forgedly to deceive me. 1675 tr. Camden’s Hist. 
Eliz. in. 355 That her Adversaries might easily . , write 
many things forgedly and falsly. 

t PoTgefal, a. Ods. [f. Forge v. + -fol.] 
Apt to forge, creative. 

Sr ORMOtiT Elegy Erederick Pr. 14 Th’ illusive 

scenes That forgeful Fancy plan’d. 1814 Cary Dante^ 
Purg. XXV. 63 For each limb is in the heart by forgeful 
nature plann’d. 

Forceless (fo 9 ‘jd 2 les),tjf. [£ Forge xA + -less.] 
Without a forge. 

1888 R. Dowling Miracle Gold I. x. 196 This house of 
bankrupt and forgeless Vulcan. 

t Forge*iider, V. Ods. (Frequent in Trevisa.) 
trans. To disregard, neglect, slight. 

1387 Trevisa Higden {Rolls) "V. 221 pe holy^ places of 
Codes were forgendred. Ibid. VI. 407 pe Kentisshe men 
forgendrede pe hynges heste. Ibid. VI. 239 To forgendre 
what is detty and ri5tfu]I. 

Forger ^ (fo^ud^sj). [f. Forge v. + -ee ^.] 
One who forges, in senses of the vb. 

1 . A maker or framer (of something material or 
immaterial) ; an author or creator. Now only in 
bad sense, a fabricator, inventor (of false stories, 
etc.\ 

c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 19 Joseph was a forgere 
of trees, }?at is to .seie a wri5te. 138a — yob xiii. 4 Rathere 
shewende 30U forgeris of le.singus. — Eccl. xi. 5 God, that 
is forgere of alle thingus. a 1541 Wyatt Poet. IVks. (1861) 
8t Your fault i.s forger of this note. 1563 WinJet Fine. 
Lirin. Ded. Wks. (1887-8) II. 5 A1 forgearis and manteaneris 
of schisme and errour. 1609 Bible ' Douay) Deut. xiii. 5 That 
prophete or forger of dreames. 1747 West Resurrection 347 
No Forger of Lies. 1803 Wordsw. Prelude v. 523 Forgers 
of daring tales. 

2. One who forges (metal) or works at a forge ; 
a smith ; f a coiner (of money) ; also, an owner 
of forges or rolling mills. 

1382 Wyclif Bible Pref. Ep, vi. 67 Forgers treten forge- 
able thingis. 1424 Paston Lett. No. 4 I, 13 The forgeers 
and makers of the seyd billes. 1474 Caxton Ckesse in. it 
E vj b, Forgers and makers of money. 1491 — Vitas Patr. 
(W. de W. 1495) 19 Saynt Appellen was a forgeur of yren. 
ax6o5 Montgomerie Misc. Poems xiii. 13 The forger when 
he feeds his fyre With sparks of water, a 1679 T. Goodwin 
Justif. Faith i. vi. Wks. '1^7) IV. 29 Thus God is the 
immediate Forger of every Linke of that golden Chain. 
1827 Hone Every-day Bk. 11. 879 The brawny forger. 1858 
Greener Gunnery 91 The inventors, forgers, and finishers 
of this great gun. 1884 Manck, Exam. 13 Sept. 4/7 A file 
forger. 1891 Daily News 26 Oct. 2/6 Forgers say that they 
could do much more work if it was forthcoming. 

3 . One who makes fraudulent imitations (of docu- 
ments, coins, etc.) ; a counterfeiter. 

1532 Huloet, Forger of dedes or wrytynges, falsarius 
subiector. 1563-73 Cooper Thesaurus^ Adulterator mone- 
f<e..z. forgier or false coynar of mony. a 1680 Butler Sat, 
Plagiaries 12 Rem. 1749 I. 168 Mark them with characters 
and brands Like other forgers of men’s hands. 1790 Paley 
//or^ Paul. Rom. i. ii The forger of the epistle . . inserted 
in it the passage upon which our observations are founded. 
1791 Burke Let. Member Nat. Assembly Wks, VI. 38 
Forgers of paper currency. 1839 Dickens T. Two Cities 
II. i, The forger was put to Death. 1873 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) V. 22 Whether we can attribute the worst parts of a 
work to a forger and the best to a great writer, .depends. 

tFo'rger^. Law. Obs. rare^^. [a. AF. 
forger ~ FoRGEz».^ ; see-EB^,] The action of forging. 
(Cowel 1607, and some later writers who quote the 
statute, have mistaken the word for prec. sb.) 

1562 Acts Eliz. c. 14 § 4 The Party . .grieved, .shall, .sue 
his Action of Forger of fal.se Deeds upon this Statute. 1641 
Termes de la Ley 164 b. Forger of false Deeds is used 
in our Law for the fraudulent making and publishing of 
false writings to the prejudice of another mans right. 

tFo*rgerer. Obs. [f. Forger i or Forgery; 
see -E!il3.] One who commits forgery, a forger. 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 628 Forgerers and perjured 
persons. 1696 Prideaux Lett. (Camd.) 183 The forgerer 
was acquitted. 1763 Ckron. in Ami. Reg.s^h The forgerer 
.. suffered .. the February following. *826 Bentham in 
Wesim. Rev. VI. 462 A forgerer is comparatively at his ease. 

So t Fo'rgeringf ppl. tr., practising forgery. 

x6i8 Barnevelt’s Apol. G iv, If these forgering fellows 
would manifest and discover themselues. 

t FoTgeress, Ohs.— ^ [f. Forger i + -ess.] 

A female forger, fashioner, or maker. 

C1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode ii. cxlviii. (1869) 134 Dame 
justice, the smythiere of vertues, and the forgeresse. 

Forgery (fo^’id^eril. [f. Forge v. + -eey.] 

fl. The action or craft of forging metal. Obs. 

X609 Bible (Douay) Hah, ii. 18 Because the forger therof 
hath hoped in his forgerie, to make dumme idols. 1671 
Milton Samson 13 1 Useless the forgery Of brazen shield 
and spear. 

b. concr. A piece of forged work. rare. 

1830 Blackie JEschylus II. 184 On his shield, stout 
forger}’ of brass . . He shows - - The terrible Sphyiax. 

2. Invention, excogitation ; fictitions invention, 
fiction. Now only Formerly also with more 
reproachful sense : f Deception, lying j a fraudu- 
lent artifice, a deceit. 


5383 Stanyhurst AEnets 11. (Arb.) 46 Hee fabled sundrye 
reportes, Mee to trap in matters of state, with forgerye 
knauish. 1393 Shaks. 3 Hen. Kf, 111, iii, 175 To sooth your 
Forgery and hi& 1599 — Pass. Pilgr. 4 Vnskilful in the 
worlds false forgeries, xfioz — Ham. iv. vii. go So farre he 
past my thought, That I in forgery of shapes and trick es, 
Come short of what he did. 1633 P, F letcher Poet. Misc. 61 
My never-siak’t desire Will cast to prove by welcome 
forgerie, That for my absence I am much the nigher. 2782 
CowPER Retirement 323 [Speaking of insanity] ^Tis not, as 
heads that never ache suppose, Forgery of fancy, and a 
dream of woes. 

3. The making of a thing in fraudulent imitation 
of something ; also, esp. the forging, counterfeiting, 
or falsifying of a document. For the use in Law 
see quot. 1769 . 

*593 Shaks. Lucr. 920 Guilty of treason, forgerie, and 
shift, xfes Rowlands Helts Broke Loose 5 Manes . . pub- 
lished a fift Gospell of his owne forgerie. 1696 Prideaux 
Lett. (Camden) 169 Severall very notorious acts of forgery 
hayelng been proved against Dean. 1741 Middleton Cicero 
I. i. 40 The . . art . . of raising a kind of enthusiasm, .in his 
army, by the forgery of auspices and divine admonitions. 
1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. 245 Forgery, or the crimen 
falsi . . ‘ the fraudulent making or alteration of a writing 
to the prejudice of another man’s right.’ 1833 C. Bronte 
Fillette xxxv, In their eyes .. I write essays; and with 
deliberate forgery, sign to them my pupils’ names. 1883 
Contemp, Rev, Dec. 842 It was natuial that literary forgery 
should thrive. 

b. The fact of being forged, rare. 

1663 J. Spencer Disc. Vulg, Propk. 83 A sign of the 
forgery of the whole Prophecy. 1845 Graves Rom. Lawixi 
EncycL Meirop. 756/1 The forgery of the 'I'abula Marliana 
is now generally admitted. 

e. concr. Something forged, counterfeited, or 
fabricated ; a spurious production. 

*574 MarloraPs Apocalips 25 Their wicked forgeries. 
1641 Milton Ck. Govt. ii. iii. ^851) 157 A pure tyrannical 
forgery of the Prelats. 1781 Gibbon Decl. <5- F. II. 99 A 
manife.st forgery was attested by a person of the most sacred 
character. 1833 Ht. Martineau Berkeley the Banker i. 
iv. 92 He told several people in confidence that forgeries of 
their notes were abroad. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 4 
That, .one of the most excellent writings bearing the name 
of Plato should be a forgery .. would be a singular pheno- 
menon in ancient literature. 

Forget sb. Chiefly colloq. [f. next 

vb.] An act of forgetting ; a lapse of memory. 

x86i IvATTS Handbk. Railw. Station Manc^em. 27 
Errors of Judgment and Casual Mistakes, including ‘For- 
gets’. iMo J. Payn Confid. Agent I. iii, I thought you 
might have made a forget of it, 1885 T. Mozley Remin, 
Towns^ etc. I. ix. 44, I was very liable to momentary for- 
gets, tran.spositions and misplacings of words. 

Forget (f^Jge't •, V. Pa. t. forgot (-gp*t), arch. 
forgat (-g 8 S*t). Pa. pple. forgotten, arch, and 
forgot (-gpt’n, 'g^y’tL For forms see Get. 
[OE. for^ietan str. vb. {/orgeat^ -giatuni -giten) 
corresponding to OS. far-getan (Du. vergelen), 
OKQf. fargezpin (MHG. verge^^^en, Ger. vergessen ) ; 
f. OTeut. "^getan (see Get «;.) in the sense ‘ to hold, 
grasp the force of the prefix being that illustrated 
under For- pref^ 3 . The etymological sense is 
thus ‘ to miss or lose one’s hold ’ ; but the physical 
application is not recorded in any Teut. lang.] 

1. trans. To lose remembrance of; to cease to 
retain in one’s memory, f Formerly sometimes 
with out. Often with clause as obj. 

c888 K. ^Elfred Boeih. xlu,^Naefre nauht he ne forgeat. 
CX030 Byrkt/ertk's Handboc in Anglia (1885) VIII. 326 
paet bu neforgyte jjaet ic be nu seege, a 1200 Moral Ode 98 
NabbeS hie no king for^ieten of bat hie her iseien. c 1300 
Beket 1956 Here names for here schrewede ne beoth nojt 
for^ute ut [MS. Lattd 108 nout forjite Juyt]. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce 1. 16 Swa that na lenth of tyme it let Na ger it haly 
be forget, xsas Ld. Berners Froiss. II. Ixii. [ixv.] 210 
That I sholde forgete out ony thynge that I haveknowen to 
be done, c 1340 Howers of Blessed Virgin E. & L. 104 
They shall Be registred so, they shall not be forgetten. 
C1676 Lady Cha worth in xzth Rep. Hist. MSS. Com. App. 
V. 34 The D. of Monmouth Mr. Griffin and Mr. Godolphin 
and a fourth whose name I have forgot. 1757 Wesley 
Wks. (1872) IX. 279 Have you forgot that every man is 
now born in as good a state as Adam was made at^first? 
1843 S, Austin Ranke’s Hist. Ref, I. 387 Frederic. . did not 
forget his numerous wrongs and affronts. 1874 Green Short 
Hist. i. § 1. 5 Men forgot how to fight for their Country when 
they forgot how to govern it. 

Prov. c t33o R. Hilles Common-pl. Bk. (1S58) 140 Seld 
sene sone forgotyn, 

b. To fail to recall to mind ; not to recollect 

X787 ‘ Gambado * Acad. H^semen(iBog)2^ He says much 

the same of rabbits and onions, but I forgot [? read forget] 
how he brings that to bear. 1847 Marryat Childr. N. 
Forest xv, I forget the sign [of the inn]. 

c. const, to a person « as a matter of reproach 
against him. rare. 

1822 T. Moore Diary 31 Jan., The thing has never been 
forgotten to Etienne since. 

d. ahsoL (or intr,^ 

1382 Wyclif Isa. xUv, x8 Thei for^eeten, lest ther e^en 
see^en, and lest thei vnderstoden in ther herte. c 1433 
Torr. Portugal 824 The kyng wold not foreget. 1592 
Shaks. Rom. ^ ful. i. i. 243 Farewell thou can'st not teach 
me to forget. x6xi Bible Ps. x. ix Hee hath said in his 
heart, God hath forgotten, a 1839 Pbaed Poems (1864) 
I. 363 He’ll learn. .To feign and to forget, 18. . Tennyson 
Flight i, Are you sleeping? have you forgotten? 

2. To omit or neglect through inadvertence. 
Chiefly with injinitim as obj. In poetry some- 
times fig. of natural agents, etc. 


tf9SO Lindhf. Gosp. Mark x. 21 An 'Se is forgeten. extsm 
Ags. Gosp. Matt. xvi. 5 Hig forgeton bset hig hlafas namon. 
« 1300 Cursor M. 1730 (Cott.) pe folk to preche for-gate he 
noght. c 1386 Chaucer Prioress’ T. 59 I’his widwe hiriitel 
sone y-taught Our blisful lady. .To worshipe ay, and he for- 
gat it naught. <rx42o Sir (Camden) xxviii, To 

sadulle his horse was no^te for3e£un. 1348 Hall Ckron.., 
Edw. IV (an. 10) 216 God dyd neither forgeve nor forget to 
punishe the duke, 1697 Dampier Voy. L xvi. 444, 1 quite 
forgot to put it into my Journal. 1710 Pope Windsor For. 
353 The winds forget to roar. 1718 Rowe tr. Lucan ix. 1389 
Straight His Blood forgot to flow, his Heart to beat. 1842 
Tennyson Gardener's Dau. 85 The steer forgot to graze, 
b. To omit to take, leave behind inadvertently. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1690 (Cott.) Fouxul ne worme forget bou 
noght. Ibid. 3163 (Colt ) Suerd and fire forgat he noght. 
*535 Coverdale Deut. xxiv. 19 Whan thou hast reaped 
downe thine haruest in the felde, and hast forgotten a shefe 
in the felde, 1396 Shaks 1 Hen. IV, in. i. 6 Hoisp. A plague 
vpon it, 1 haue forgot the Mappe. Glend. No, here it is. 
X768 Goldsm. Good-n. Man iv. i, I had almost forgot the 
wedding ring ! x86o Tyndall Glac. i. xi. 7a We had no 
candles, they had been forgotten. 

fc. with complementary adj. or adv. Obs. 

n;X34o Hampole Psalter vL 6 /pat nane be forgetyn vn- 
punyst, c X400 Three Kings Cologne (i8S6) 127 pes j?inges 
oure lady forgat bihynde hir whan sche 5ede oute of bat 
plans in to Egypte. X513 Douglas AEneis xi. xvi. 6g Hys 
feris all hes hym for3et allane. 

d. To omit to mention, leave unnoticed, pass 
over inadvertently. 

1538 Elyot, PrsBiermiito, to leue vntouched, to forgete, 
to leue oute. 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. V (an. 3) 49 b, I may 
not forget how the Frenche men .. sent a herault. 1625 
Bacon Ess., Cunning (Arb.) 439 He would passe ouer that, 
that he intended most, and goe forth, and come backe 
againe, and speake of it, as of a Thing, that he had almost 
forgot. X674 tr. ScheffePs Lapland 93, 1 had almost forgot 
I'clbacco, of which they are very great admirers. X77S 
S. J. Pratt Liberal Opin. (1783) III. 187 Pray don’t forget 
me to your uncle. iMi Freeman Subj. Venice 166 Not 
forgetting a gate which has been made out in the long walls. 

3. To cease or omit to think of, let slip out of 
the mind, leave out of sight, take no note of. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) xii. i Hu lange wilt bu, Drihten, min 
forgitan. c 1200 Vices ^ Virtues (188S) 7 Hie for5iteS to 
swiSe hem seluen witS-innen. a 1300 Flortz ^ Bl. 497 
(Camb. MS.) Ne schal ihc neure for5ete pe. a 1300 
Cursor M. 20208 (Cott.) O bat bode forgat scho noght, 
1382 Wyclif Ps, cxviii[i3. 176 Thin bestis I haue not forgeten. 
c 1430 Bk. Curtasye 196 in BabeesBk. 305 pou schalle neuer 
lose for to be kynde ; That on for^etls anoper base in mynde. 
*593 Shaks. 3 Hen, VI, iv. vii. 45. 1631 Isaackson in 
Fuller’s Abel Rediv., Andrewes (1867) 11. 168 He forgat 
not his patron, Dr. Watts, at his end. 1717 Pope Eloisa 208 
The world forgetting, by the world forgot. 1797 N elson Aug. 
in Nicolas (1845) 11. 437, I shall not be surprised to 
be neglected and forgot, as probably I shall no longer be 
considered as useful. x888 M iss Braddon Fatal Three 1. v. 
Are you forgetting luncheon ? 

b. used in connexion with Forgive \ also ahspl, 
passing into proverb. 

axz23 Ancr. R. 124 A1 pet hurt &al pet sore were uor- 
5iten & forjiuen uor gledne.sse. X42X-2 Hoccleve Dialogue 
672 Mochil thyng haast thow write, That they nat foryeue 
haue, ne foryiie. XS76 Fleming Panopi. Epist. 380 Hee did 
both forgive and forgett offences committed against his 
majestic. x6zx Elsing Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 74, 
I am sorry for it 1 I praye forgive and forgett. 1773 Sheridan 
Rivals IV. ii, Come, come, Mrs. Malaprop, we must forget 
and forgive. 184X Trench Parables xxiv. (1877) 41 1 Though 
God may forgive, man is not therefore to forget. 

f c. To drop the practice of (a duty, virtue, 
etc.) ; to lose the use of (one’s senses). To forget to 
do— to forget how to do (something). Obs. 

13. . E. E. A Hit. P. B. 203 He forxet alle his fre pewes. 
And wex wod to pe wrache. c 1385 (jhaucer L. G. W. 1752 
Lucrece, Desire That in his herte brent as any fire So 
wodely that hys witte was foryeten. 1390 Gower Con/. II, 
20 So dene his wittes he foryete. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 
in. ii. I And may it he that you haue quite forgot A husbands 
office? xsga — Ven. ^ Ad. 1061 Her joints forget to bow, 
1670 Milton Hist. Eng. ii. 36 I'he terrour of such new and 
resolute opposition made them forget thir wonted valour. 

4. In stronger sense : To neglect wilfully, take 
no thought of, disregard, overlook, slight. 

1297 R. GLOua (1724) 445 He ver^et al pe strong op, pat 
he adde byuore To emperesse. 1^0 Hampole Pr. Consc. 
2051 Whiles Pai lyf pai have na mynde Of God, hot forgettes 
hym. C1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 201 pis lore is for- 
mate and pe fendis lore take, a 1400-50 Alexander 3276 
The gome pat hys god forgatt. 1371 Buchanan Ane Ad- 
monition Wks. (1892) 21 It may seame .. that I .. for5ettis 
my devoir- a 1703 Burkitt On N. T". Jas. ii. 5 Men wallow in 
wealth, and forget God. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe ///?//«« ii, Why 
should I be in danger of forgetting what is due to my father ? 

5. To fo7'get oneself, a. To omit care for oneself, 
b. To lose remembrance of one’s own station, posi- 
tion, or character ; to lose sight of the requirements 
of dignity, propriety, or decorum ; to behave unbe- 
comingly. + c. To lose one’s way. d. To lose 
consciousness. 

a. a 1200 Moral Ode 25 pe pe him selfe forjeit for wiue 
o3er for childe He sal cumen on euel stede. a 1223 Leg- 
Kath, 1377 Feire is us ifallen : ah^et we forjeoteS us, 

b. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, iii. ii. 83 Anm. Comfort, my 
liege; remember who you are. K. Rich. I had forgot 
myself: am I not king? axtiTsj Middleton & Rowley 
Changeling in. iv, Push I you forget yourself ; A woman 
dipp’d in blood, and talk of modesty ! 1697 Collier Immor. 
Stage i. 4 Jacinta, Elvira, Dalinda .. forget themselves 
extreamly : And almost all the Characters , . are foul and 
nauseous. 1794 Nelson 29 July in Nicolas Disp. (1845) 
I. 462 These Agents forget themselves very much. 1836 
Reade Never too late xi. How is he to answer my question 
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if he holds Ws tongue ? you forget yoiurself. 189s x<^tk Ceni* 
Dec. 856 When any speaker so far forgot himself as [etc.]. 

C. 2382 N. Lichefikld tr. Castanhede^s Conq. B, Ind. x\. 
g3b, The Captaine Generali. .founde.. missing one of his 
greate Shippes, in the which went Sancho . . vnto whome 
It did well appeare, by reason it was nighty that he had 
forgotten himselfe. 

d. 1390 Gower Conf. II. at, I myself foryete, That I wot 
never, what I am, Ne whider I shall, ne whenne I cam. 
f r43o3'j'r. (Roxb.) 7561 Hit self she forgute, With- 

out spech stil she sute. 1717 Pope Eloistt 24 Though cold 
like you, unmov'd and silent grown, I have not yet forgot 
myself to stone. Mod, I was nearly asleep, 1 had just for- 
gotten myself. 

Hence Forge'tter, one who forgets. 

1398 Trevisa BartJu De P, B. xii. vii. (1495) 417 The 
coluoure is . . foryeter of wronges. c 1440 Fromp. Parv. 
^4/1 For^etareiw.n forgeter], immemor. *6i3Bkaum. & Fl. 
Capiam iv. iii, I think her A strange forgecter of herself. 
3:75s Johnson, a carele.ss person, i 8 a 6 Lamb 

Elia. Ser, ii. Pop, tallacies. We are not. . so careless as that 
Imperial forgetter of his dreams. 1869 Spurgeon Treas. 
Dav, Ps. ix. 17 Forgetters of God. 

+ Forg'e'tel, Obs. Forms : i forsyttol, 4 
forgetel, -il, 4-5 forjretel(l, 5 for^etylle, for- 
getyll. \pt 4 , forgytoij forieotul^ forgild, i. for- 
gieian x see prec. ; corresp, to Yih, forgittelj Du. 
vergetelj \Jj.forg&tel.'\ Forgetful, forgetting. 

r-iDoo M.wm.c Horn. 11 . 118 He. .wses forgyttol, ac gefsest- 
node bis lare on fsesthafelum gemynde. a 1340 Ham pole 
Psalter 10 He ]>at sekis noght god in all his hert he 
is forgetii. 1390 Gower Conf. HI. 98 Foryetel, slow and 
very sone Of every thing. 1430 Lvdg. Ckron. Troy iv. 
XXXV, As I were foryetell reckies To remember, c 1440 
Fromp. Parv. 174/1 For3etyIle..i7^/zi!Pw^?/j. 

Hence f rorge'telness, -sMp, forgetfulness. Obs, 

a 1000 Lamb. Ps. ixxxvii[i]. 12 (Bosw.) On lande forgytel- 
nysse. riaoo Trin, Coll. Horn. 71 'I'en J>iug ben )>e letten 
men of here scrifte. .forgetelnesse, nutelnesse [etc.], a 1300 
E. E, Psalter 5 If I Lr-gete }?e, Jerusalem land, To 

for-getelnesse given be mi right hand, c 1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. (1810) 176 So did Kyn^ Philip with sautes on )?am 
gan pres, Bot for a forgetilschip R. & he bol>e les. c 1386 
Chaucer Pars. T. ? 753 The fifthe is foryetelne.sse by to 
muchel drynkynge. c 1450 Si. Cuthbert (Surteeii) 2441 pai 
knew hair forgetilnes. 

Forgetful (f^jge*tful), a, [f. Foegbt v. + 

-FUL.] 

1 . Apt, inclined, or liable to forget ; haring a bad 
memory. Also, that forgets : const, of. 

1382 Wyclif Jas. i. 23 Not maad a for3etful herer, but 
a doer of werk. <^1449 Pecock Repr, ii. v. 163 We ben ful 
freel and for^eteful. igoo Fisher Fun. Serm. C*iess 
Richmond (1876) 291 She wolde not be. .forgetefullof 
ony kyndnes or seruyce done to her before. 1601 Skaks. 
^ul. C, IV. iii. 233 Beare with me good Boy, I am much for- 
getful!. X794 Coleridge Death of Chatiertou 115 Wisely 
forgetful, i860 Tyndall Glac. i. xiv. 97 Forgetful of the 
glory of the past. 

2 . Heedless, neglectful. Const, ofov inf. 

1526-34 Tindale Heh, xiii. 2 Be not forgetfull to lodge 

straungers. 1697 Dryden Vir^, Georr. iv. 709 Th’ unwary 
Lover cast his Eyes behind, Forgetful of the Law. 1720 Prior 
Horace 1, ix. r6, I.. intend To serve myself, forgetful of 
my Friend. 1839 Tennyson Enid 53 Forgetful of his glory 
and his name. 

3 . That causes to forget, inducing oblivion. 
Chiefly {Of, oblivious) 

1557 Totteirs Aiisc.lfih.^zqz Reason runnes about. To 
seke forgetfull water. 1667 Milton P, L, h. 74 If the sleepy 
drench Of that forgetful Lake benumme not still. 1697 
Dryden Mneid vi. 10T7 Corapell'd to drink the deep 
Lethean Flood, In large forgetful draughts. 1787 Generous 
Attachm. I. 157 The self same bed., once received an 
honoured parent .. to its soft forgetful down. 1830 Tenny- 
son In Mem. xxxv, The sound of that forgetful shore. 
Hence Forge'tftilly adv., in a forgetful manner. 

a 1716 South Serm. (1744) VIII. xiv. 416 It Is our duty, . 
forgetfully, to accept the oppression. 1731 Boyse From C. 
Dryden! s HortiArlingtoniani'PQeaxcs>. 36 1 'hrough the Maze 
forgetfully they stray. 1839 Cornwallis New World I. 70 
One of them having forgetfully left his umbrella behind him. 

Forgetfulness (f^Jge-tfulnes), [f. prec. + 
-NESS.J The quality or state of being forgetful. 

1 . The quality of being apt to forget, the state of 
forgetting. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dicies 19 Establisshe & ease 
..thy foryetfulnesse with thyn remembraunce. 1533 T 
Wilson Rh^t. in. 112 a, Where ouer much cold is there 
is euer muche forgetfulnesse. 1699 Bentley Pkal. 282 This 
. -he did not do out of design, but pure forgetfullness. 1725 
Pope Odyss. xir. 366 Each in slumber shares A sweet forget- 
fulness of human cares. 1783 Hailes Aniiq. Chr. Ck. iv. 
8r >iote^ Such was .. the constitutional forgetfulness of 
Claudius. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, xxx, He smiled upon 
all present in happy forgetfulness of having exhibited symp- 
toms of pugnacity. 

2 . The condition of forgetting or losing recollec- 
tion of everything. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiir. i. (X49S) 440 In Boecia 
ben two welles, that one makith good mynde, and that other 
makyth foryetfulnesse. 14.. Epipk. in Tundale^s Vis. 116 
Euer with deth cometh forgetfulnes. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. 
IV, 111. i, 8 O gentle Sleepe . . thou no more wilt weigh my 
eye-lids downe And steepe my Sences in Forgetfulnesse. 

S. The state of being forgotten, oblivion. ? Obs, 

1361 T. Norton Calvirds Inst. iv. xviii. (1634) 704 This 
Masse , . shamefully . . putteth his death in forgetfulnesse. 
1663 Charleton Chor. Gigant, 5 Monuments themselves 
are subject to Forgetfulness even while they remain, 1779- 
81 Johnson Z. P., Mallet, [His] Amyntor and Theodora. . 
is now lost in forgetfulness. iSzp Lytton Devereux i. xiv, 
The forgetfulness of one buried is nothing to the forgetful- 
ness of one disgraced. 


4 . Disregard, inattention, neglect. 

1376 Fleming Pahopl. Epist. 272 It doeth kindle in his 
mynde, forgetfulnesse of himselfe. 1757 Johnson Rambler 
No. 180 ? 5 He. .naturally sinks from omission to forgetful- 
ness of social duties. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2* V. 211 
Victory sometimes produces forgetfulne.s.s of education. 

Forgetive (foaMcl.^etivj, a, [?f. Fok<je v.'^ + 
-TIVB.J A Shaksperian word, of uncertain forma- 
tion and meaning. Commonly taken as a derivative 
of Forge v.^, and hence used by writers of the 
19th c. for: Apt at Horging^ inventive, creative. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. iii. 107 A good Sherris-Sack .. 
make.s it [the braine] apprehensiue, quicke, forgetive, full of 
nimble, fierie, and delectable .shapes. 1800 Malone Life 
Dryden Pr. Wks. I. i. 382 Corinna’s forgetive imagination. 
1814 Cary Dante, Purg, xvir. 14 O quick and forgetive 
power ! that sometimes dost So rob us of ounselves. 1871 
M. Collins Mrg. Merck. I, iv. 127 Her temperament . . 
strangely quick, sensitive, apprehensive, forgetive. 

Forge‘t-me'UO:t. [In sense I, a translation 
of the OF. name ne moubliez whence late 
MHG. vergj\ mtn niht (mod.Ger, vergisz mein 
nicht), Sw. Jdrgdta mig ej. In the 15th c. the 
flower was supposed to have the viitue of ensuring 
that those wearing it should never be forgotten by 
their lovers. (See quots. in Grimm Wb, s.v.) The 
application of the name to the ground-pine (sense 
3) is app. exclusively Eng. ; whether this plant 
was credited with the same magical properties as 
its namesake, or whether it was named on account 
of the nauseous taste that it leaves in the mouth ^ 
(Prior) is not ascertained.] 

1 . The name of various kinds of Myosotis, esp. 
M. palustris, a plant which flourishes in damp or 
wet soil, having bright blue flowers with a yellow 
eye. Also applied to the closely resembling species, 
M. azorica, M. arvensis, and others. 

c 1332 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 1024 A flour of forget 
me nat, une feur de ne moubliez mye. 1817 Coleridge 
Sibyll Leaves, Keep-sake 13 Hope’s gentle gern, the sweet 
Forget-me-not. 1833 Tennyson Poems 46 Eyes.. Blue as 
the blue forget-me-not. 1840 Agnes Strickland Queens 
Eng. HI. 84 This royal adventurer . . Lancaster, appears to 
have been the person who gave to the niposotis arvensis, 
or, ‘forget-me-not*, its emblematic and poetic meaning- 1880 
OuwkMothslll.sxS Helaidon her knee some forget-menots. 

b. Applied with qualifying words to other varie- 
ties of Myosotis (see quots.). 

1865 Gosse Land ^ Sea (1874) 233 The early scorpion- 
grass or hill forget-me-not. 1867 Sowerby Eng. Boi.Yll. 102 
Alpine Forget-me-not, M. alpestris. Ibid., Creeping water 
Forget-me-not, M. repens. Ibid. io6 Dwarf Forget-me-not, 
M. coUina, Ibid. 104 Wood Forget-me-not, M. sylvatica. 
Ibid. 108 Yellow and blue Forget-me-not, M. versicolor. 

2 . The Germander Speedwell ( Veronica Chamse- 
drys). [So also in German writers of 15- 16th c.] 

1833 G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. 1 . 151 Veronica 
ckamsedrys . .oitexi miscalled the Forget-me-not. 

1 3 . The Ground Pine {Ajuga Ckamsefilys), 

1578 I.YTE Dodoens i. xviii. 28 Of Ground Pyne , . There 
be three sorte.s. .called . .in English also ChamsBpity.s, Ground 
Pyne, Herhe lue, Forget me not. 1597 Gerarde 
n. cxUi. § 3. 422 Ground Pine is called in English herbe luie, 
Forget me not. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as forget-me-not blue, eyes ; 
forget- me-not-hued adj. 

a 1877 OuiDA Tricotrin I. 522 The treacherous, .glitter in 
her forget-me-not-hued eyes. 1887 J. A, Sterry Lazy 
Minsir, (1892) 148 A smart little crew.. In ivory-white and 
forget-me-not blue. Ibid. 174 This sweet little lass. Raises 
two Forget-me-not eyes, Daily News 22 June 6/6 

Dressed in forget me-not blue chene silk. 

ForgetueSS (f^igctnes). rare. [f. Foeget v. + 
-ness.J Forgetfulness. 

1474 Caxton Chesse iii. vi. H iij b, The vice of glotonye 
provoketh lecherye ; wherofcomethforgetenes of his mynde. 
1^2 Daily News ti Oct. 4/7 It is easier to imagine the 
disappearance of Westminster Abbey from the face of the 
earth, the forgetness that such a place ever existed among 
men, than, etc. 

Forgett (f^'Jdget). Also 7 forchet, (forge,) 9 
forchette, forget(te, forgit. [originally forchet, 
a. 'F. fourchette of same meaning, lit, ‘fork\j 
Glove-making', (see quots.) 

1681 Min, Glover Incorp, Perth in Beck Gloves (1883) 133 
That no Gloves be made with tard forchets but allenerly 
with Cliven forchets. 1688 R. Holme Armoury iii. 18/1 
The Forges, the peeces betw^n the Fingers. x86a Mrs, 
H. Wood Mrs. Hallih. i. xxiiL (1864) 125 'The long strips, 
running up inside the fingers, are the forgits. 1891 igjfA 
Cent. No. 178. 93^ The piece.s for the thumbs, and the forgets 
— z. e. the little side pieces for the fingers. 

Forgettable (fpige-tab’l), a. [f. Forget v. 
-f“ABLE.] That may be forgotten. 

1845 Carlyle Cromwell (1871) 1 . 55 Indistinct and instantly 
forgettable particulars. 1868 M. PATTisiON Academ. Org. 
V. 184 Wasting six months in cramming up a minimum of 
forgetable matter. 

Forgetting (fpjge*tiq), vbL sb. £f. Forget v. 
4--INGI.] 

1 . The action of the vb. Forget ; also, f the state 
of being unconscious, oblivion. 

1340 Ayenb. 18 Ingratitude, J>et is, uoryeti[n]ge of god 
and of his guodes. *398 Trevisa Barth, De P, R, xvii. 
clxxxiv. (1495) 724 Wyne bredyth in the soule foryetynge 
of anguyssh. CX440 yacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 109 Ffor- 
getjrng makyth a man in his schrsifte to forjete boJ>e smale 
synnes & grete. 1338 Elypt Diet., Prseiermissio, forget- 


ynge, or leuinge out of a thynge. 1614 W. Barclay Nepen- 
thes \n Jas. I CounterbL (Arb.) 116 It maketh and induceth 
. .the forgetting of all sorrowes and mi.series. 1643 Milton 
Divorce 11. xxii, (1851) 128, I am not willing to discover 
the forgettings of reverend men. 1803-6 Wordsw. Intim. 
Jmmort. v, Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting. 
t 2 . The state of being foigotien, oblivion. Ohs. 
a 10^0 Liber Scmtill. Ivi. (1889) 174 Heo na byci on 
forgytinege [oblivionc], <21340 Ham role Psalter Cant. 
498 pou gaf til forgetynge all my synnys. c 1449 Pecock 
Repr. a. xv. 236 That thilk mynde die not and falle not into 
for5eting, 1583 Golding C<2:/z/z« on Deut. i. 4 God had ., 
prouided to preserue it from forgetting. 

Forgettmg* (Ip-ige-tig), ppl, a, rare, [see 
-liXG -.J That lorgets, forgellul. 

1847 Emerson Poems, Uriel, A forgetting wind Stole over 
the celestial kind. 1855 in Clarke Diet. 

Hence rorg'e’ttingly adv., in a forgetful manner ; 
forgetfully j through lorgetfulness. 

x6os B. JoNSON Volpone iv. vi, 1 fear I haue (forgettingly) 
transgrest Against the dignity of the Court. 1650 Hall 
Grounds Monarchy in Harrington Oceana (1700) 14 Which 
..partly in thi.s penury of Books, forgettingly I pass. 

t Forge'ttingness. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. 
-f -NESS J Forgetfulness. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1 . 5 For5etingnes all wey 
kypinge )?e craft of a stepdamme, he is enmy of mynde. 
Ibid. 11 . 323 Moyses . , made tweie rynges, oon of mynde 
and anoper of foi^etyngne.sse. 

t Forgi'ft. Obs. F orms : 4 for^eftbe, -5yft, 
4-5 1.5 -yiffce)- [f* Forgive after Giet.] 

Forgiveness- 

c 13x3 Shoreham 40 Two thynges her wythynne beth For- 
gefthe and repentynge. c X3^ Sir B'erumb. 5736 pou most 
byleue on holychurche. .And on for-3yft of synne. 1332 
Wed 7 i. Paste (W. de W.), Kynge Davyd fasted for mercy I 
Nineve dyd y® same And had forgyft of synne. 

Forging (foeud^ig), vbl.sb. [1 . Forge v.^ + 

-ING ‘.J 

1 . The action of the vb. Forge in various senses; 
an instance of the same. Also, used gerundially 
with the omission of in. 

1382 Wyclif Ecclus. xxxii. 8 In forging [1388 the making] 
of gold signe is of a smaragd. C1400 tr. Seereta Secret,, 
Gov. Lordsh. (E. E. T, S.) 100 Pe craft of fforgynge. 1523 
Ld. Berners Froiss. I. clxx. 208 Forgyng of moneys. 
a 1368 Ascham Scholem. (Arb.) 120 Which tooles . . be not 
of myne owne forging. 1594 West ’ind Pt.^ Symbol, n. 
Indict. § 66 Forging of false and fraudulent writings. X667 
Oldenburg in Phil. Trans. IL 4x5 The melting, forging, 
and tempering of it [iron]. 1774 Golds.m. Nat. Hist. (1862) 
1 . viii. 36 In this great elaboratory of nature, a thousand 
benefits and calamities are forging. 1839 Ure Diet, Arts, 
etc. 703 The forging and drawing out of the iron. 

b. concr, A product of forging; a forged mass 
(of iron, etc.). 

X858 Greener Gunnery 95 The skill . . displayed in weld- 
ing large forgings of wrought iron into shafts. _ 1882 Wore, 
Exhib, CaiaL iii. 13 Tyres and forging of Whitworth steel. 

2 . attrib,, as forging-hammer, -mill, 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech, I. 906 Forging-hammer, a ham- 
mer used by gold-beaters. 1887 'B.xss&x Holiday on Road 
73 The requisite water-power for forging or other mills. 

Forging Joaudgig),///. a. [f. as prec. 4- -iNG^.] 
That ioiges, in senses of the vb. 

1392 Shaks. Ven. Ad, 729 Till forging nature be con- 
demn’d of treason, X679 Dryden & Lee CBdipus iv. Wks. 
1883 VI. 204 L.et. .not a greybeard forging priest come near. 
^739 G. Ogle Gualth. <5- Gris. 66 A forging Hand he found, 
and scheming Head. 

Forgivable (fpigi*vab’l), Alsoforgiveable. 
[f. Forgive v. + -able.] That may be forgiven, 
pardonable, excusable. 

1550 Latimer Last Serm. hef. Edw. VI (1562) 123 b, An 
vnexcusable sin ; yet to him that will truly repent, it is 
forgeueabie. 1611 Cotgr., .forgiueable. 1821 

Coleridge Lett. Convers., etc. 11 . xxiii. 39 A neglect of 
this kind may be forgiveable, but it is utterly inexcusable.; 
1872 M. Collins Pr, Clarice I. ix. 139 To know one’s own 
Qulness ought to make it forgiveable. 
t Por^*vailce. Sc, Obs. Forms : 5 forgiv- 
anoe, 6 foirgiffance, forger (e)ance. [f. Forgive 
». +--ANCE.] Forgiveness, pardon. 

1490 Acta Dom, Cone. (1839) 153 And ask-.forgeuanceof 
pe deth of pe said Johne. a 1375 Diurn. Occurr. (Banna- 
tyne Club) 339 The said laird .. askit the haiil peopill foir- 
giffance in his name. 

Forgive (fpigiy), v. Pa. t, forgave (fpig^'v). 
Pa. pple. forgiven (fpigi’v'n). Forms: see Give. 
\OF..forgiefan (f. For- - t- giefanx see Give vi), 
corresponding to Du. vergeven, OHG. far-, fer-, 
for-, furgeban (Ger. vergeben), OFl.fyrirgefa (Sw. 
fdrgifva, forgive) to forgive, (doth., fragiban 
to grant.] 

ti. trans. To give, grant. Obs. 
epoo tr. BsedeCs Hist. i. xvl [xxvii.] (i8go) 84 Forpon ne 
bi^S paet forgifen psette alefed biS, ac paet bid riht. 971 
Blickl. Hom.yi Ealra para gifa pe he middangearde forgeaf 
purh his tocyme. a 1x75 Coti. Horn. 220 He forsiaf blinde 
manne jesechde. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. xviii. 76 For he 
was kny^te & kynges sone kynde foigaf pat tyme, pat non 
harlot were so hardy to leyne hands vppon hym.^ 1483 
Vulgaria abs Terentio 2 b, The grettist tresoure that j hadd 
j fomafe the. 

t 2 . To give up, cease to harbour (resentment, 
wrath). Also, to give up one’s resolve {to do 
something). Obs. 

C1200 Ormin 1466 A53 whannse pti forr^ifesst tuss pin 
wrappe. ^1303 Pilate 167 in E. E. ^.(1862) 1x5 He wende 
..pat he hadde forjeue him his wrappe. <1x380 Wyclif 
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Patemosier (1880) 200 Here men moten for^eue Itc 
rancour .. of here herte to here neiseboris, «iS33 Ld. 
BrrneRS Htion Ixxxiii. 257 Oberon .. forgaue all the yll 
wyll that he had to Huon. 1364 CarsewelPs L&it, in 
Wodr. Soc. Misc. 285, I can nocht forgif to do my sobir 
diligens in furderance of the kirk. 

3. To remit (a debt) ; to give tip resentment or 
claim to requital for, pardon (an offence). Const 
a. with simple object 

ax<xoo Ccedtnon’s Gen. (Gr.) He forgiiS hit. ^1173 
Lamk Ham. 67 Ower hating forjefe 30. c laoo Trin. Coll. 
Ham. 29 panne beS be synne forgiuen. 13.. Cursor M, 
25109 (Gott. Galba) Lord forgifF pou dettes ours. <?i4oo 
Hesir. Troy 11581 All hir gilt to forgilF. 1303 Kalenderof 
Sheph. Pater Noster, Forghevve the fawlys doyeng ageyns 
them. 1596 Shaks. K IV. I. 26 Forgiue a moytie 

of the prmcipall. 1631 Hobbes ni. xlii. 274 An 

Authority to Forgive, or Retain Sins. 1781 Burns IVky 
am I loth, ii, Fain would I .say, ‘ Forgive my foul offence ! 
1835 Tennyson Maud xii, Should I fear , . to say ‘ Forgive 
the wrong’. 188a 19//* Cejii. No. 61. 348 The amount of 
rent that has been forgiven in the past two years has been 
very large. 

b. with the thing in the acc., and the person in 
the dat, or preceded by t/z7, to^ tmio ;or as subj. 
of vb. in pass. ). 

c iooo Gosp. Matt. vi. 12 And forgyf us ure gyltas. 
crx'iS Lamb. Horn. 37 Ne roei be preost forjefen nane men 
his sunne. a 1300 Cursor M. 19019 (Edin.i Giu sal forgiuin 
begiursak. Ibid. 25109 (Cott.) Forgiue pou til us dettes 
vr.s. c vspo Sir Tristr. 2568 For5euen hem was her wo, No 
were pat neuer .so tiere. 138a Wyclif Matt, xviii. 27 
Sothely the lord of that seruant. .for3aue to hym the dette. 
<;i430 Hymns Firg. (1867) 128 Lord your deth forgyffe it 
me. 1303-4 Act ig Hen. VII, c. 37 Preamb., It pleased 
your Highnesse. .to forgyve unto your -seid Sub ’iectall the 
seid Mesprisions. 1611 Bibee Isa. xxxiii. 24 The people 
that dwel therein .shalbe forgiuen their iniquitie. 1663 
Walton Life Hooker H.'s WI<s. 1888 I. 39 Forgiving him 
his first-fruits. 1726-31 Tindal Rapids Hist. Eng. ^1743) 

II. xvn. 153 She forgave him what she had lent his father. 
1782 CowPER Charity 634 Let Charity forgive me a mistake 
That zeal, not vanity, ha.s chanced to make. 1826 T. Moore 
Mem. (1854) V. 46 Clonmell never forgave this to Grattan. 

e. with indirect (personal) obj. only, either in 
dative a construction now merged in 4 ), or f pre- 
ceded by to^ tilly untQ. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, xviii. 21 Mot ic him forgyfan o 3 
seofon .sipas.^ ctiyS Lamb. Horn. 39 pu scalt for3euen bon 
monne pe wiS )>e agultet. /z 1340 Hampole Psalter v\. i 
Forgifynge til him pat synnes m vs. 1382 Wyclif Matt. 
vi. 12 As we for3eue to cure dettours. 1484 Caxton Fables 
of Msop I. xviii. The myghte and puyssant must pardonne 
and forgyue to the lytyll and fehle. 

4. To give up resentment against, pardon (an 
offender). Const, for., f of or dependent clause, 
rarely f to with mf Also (now rarely) to abandon 
one’s claim against (a debtor). 

Ic lOQOi c 117s : see 3 c.] c 1200 Ormin 4960 To forr3ifenn 
obre menn Wipp word & ec wibp herrte. c 1340 Cursor M. 
8396 (Fairf.) ar for-giuen of pat vn-ri3t. c 1430 Mironr 
Saluacioun qt How y* crist forgaf raavdelen marie. 1391 
Shaks. Two Gent. n. iv. 172 Forgiue me that I doe not 
dreame on thee, 1607 Wilkins Miseries Inf arced Mar* 
riage 11, D j, I do forgiue thee with my hart. *1715 De Foe 
Fam. Instruct, i. i, He forgives them for the sake of Jesus 
Christ, 1742 Richardson Pamela III. 387 An Example so 
much better — forgive me to say— -before her. 1785 Burns 
1st Eyisi. Lapraik-xfiu I like the lasses — Gude forgie me 1 
1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxi, Forgive me if I remind you, 
that [etc.]. 1866 G, Macdonald Attn. Q. Neighb. xxii. 

(1878) 403 He asks you to foigive the man who wronged you, 

5 . absol. (of 3 and 4, which in this use coincide). 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke vi, 37 Forgyfap & eow byS for- 

gyfen. 1398 Trevisa Barth. He P. R. vi. v. (1495) 192 
Chyldren ben sone playsyd and lyghtly they forgyue. 1611 
Bible i Kings viii. 30 And when tiiou hearest, forgiue, 
1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 525 To err is human, to forgive, divine. 
1841 Trench Parables xxiv. (1877) 411 Though God may 
forgive, man is not therefore to forget. 

6 . To make excuse or apology for, regard indul- 
gently. Now only in imper. as an entreaty. 

i6(^ Milton P. L. x. 956 Thy frailtie and infirmer Sex 
forgiv’n 1738 Pope Epil. Sat. i. 63 Bear Sir, forgive the 
Prejudice of Youth- 1782 Cowper Truth 382 B’orgrve their 
evil, and accept their good. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. 
Prol. XX, Forgive these wild and wandering cries . . Forgive 
them where they fail in truth. 

1 7. =- M rSGivB. (So also G ivs) . Obs. rare. 

1600 Holland Livy 754 Anniball, whose mind forgave him 
that such a thing would fall out, had prepared shipping. 

8 . dial. (See qiiots.) 

1790 Grose Prov. Gloss, (ed. 2) s.v.. Forgive, to thaw. 
a 1823 Forbv Voc. E. Anglia, Forgive, to begin to thaw. 

Forgive-, stem of pree. used in derivatives; 
as t Porgi-veful a. [see -ful], full of forgiveness ; 
ready to forgive. Porgl-velessia;. [see -less], dis- 
inclined to forgive; unforgiving. fPor^i'veliclitz. 
ME. {O'B.. forgif enlie) [see -ly 1], likely to be for- 
given ; pardonable, venial. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xi. 24 Ic secge eow, Dset Sodum- 
wara lande byS forsyfenlicre on domes dasg, ponne 7;e, 
<2x223 Ancr. R. 346 0 sunne uor^iueiich mei been ful 
deadlich. 1563 Man Musculus' Commonpt. 126 a, He is 
also forgenefull and mereyfuU. 1861 Temple Bar Mag. I, 
356 They live their lives, forgotten and dead, Forgiveless 
and unforgiven. 

Forgiven (f^.igi'v’n'), ppl a. [pa. pple. of For- 
give V.] In senses of the vb. 

1548 Elyot Hid., Condonaius. .geuen, forgeuen, pardoned. 
1607^ Shaks. Timon v. iv. 79 Faults forgiuen. 1717 Pope 
Eloisa 255 Soft as the slum'bers of a saint forgiv’n. 1839 
Tennyson Elaine 1096 A face, bright as for sin forgiven. 


Forgiveness (§Crgi*vn^). Forms: i forsi- 
fe(ii)nys, -syfe,ii)nys, for^(e)nes ; for later 
forms cf. Forgive and -ness. [OE. forgifennys, 
i. forgif en. Forgiven a. + -ness. Cf. Du. 
vergiffenisl\ 

1. The action of forgiving ; pardon of a fault, re- 
mission of a debt, etc. In OE. also : Indulgent 
permission. 

The etymological sense, ‘condition or fact of being for- 
given is not clearly evidenced even in OE., though in 
expressions like ‘the forgivene.ss of sins’ the word may 
admit of being thus interpreted. 

egoo tr. Bseda’s Hist, 1. xvi. [xxvii], (1890)82 Bis ic eweSo* 
aefter forgifnesse [secundum indulgeniioinl nale.s asfter 
bebodo. 971 Blickl. Horn. 19 ponne we.. us forgifnessa 
biddap. a izoo Moral Ode 298 Nis no)?er inne helle ore no 
forsiuenesse. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 58 pat bid me for 
Sefnesse, & to amende hys trespas. 1340 Ayenb. 32 Vor 
non ne may habbe uoryeuenesse : wyp-oute zofwa s.srifte. 
CX400 Maundev. (Roxb.j xiii. 59 A man schuld all anely 
ask him forgjfnes vvham he trespast to. 1480 Caxton Citron. 
Eng. ccxxviii. 238 The pope yafe hem. .foryeuenes of al hir 
sinnes that [etc.]. 1384 Powel Lloyd's Cambria 235 All 
the brethren desired the father forgiuenes. 1729 Butler 
Serm. Pref. Wks. 1874 lI. 21 Forgiveness of injuries is one 
of the very few moral obligations which has been disputed. 
1863 Geo. Eliot Romola n. xxxi, He would have bo en- 
counter much that was unpleasant before he could win her 
forgiveness. 

2. Disposition or willingness to forgive. 

c 1200 Orihin X477, & are & millce & mildherrtle55c & rihht 
fcHT^ifenesse. 1533 Coverdale Han, ix. 9 Vnto the..per- 
tayneth mercy and forgeuen esse. 1678 Sprat Serm. (1710) 
99 Meekness, Forgiveness, Bounty and Magnanimity. 

h. in plural, rare. (A Hebraism.) 

1611 Bible Han. ix. 9 To the Lord our God belong mercies 
and forgiuenesses. 

Forgiver (fp.igi*v9x), [f. Forgiven, -h -er^.] 
One who forgives. 

<21223 Ancr. R. 256 note (MS. Titus), Hire for3eouere, 
1388 Wyclif Rom. iii. 25 Whom God ordeyftyde foi^yuer 
[1382 an helpere ; Vulg. propitiaiionem], £1449 Pecock 
Repr. III. V. 306 Ful grete for3euers of dettis. 1337 Primer, 
Godly Prayers Oij, Not onlye a forgever but also a re- 
venger. 1623 Ussher Jesuit 102 [He] is the forgiver 

of sinnes. 1742 Richardson Pamela III. 69, I was thus 
lifted up to the State of a sovereign Forgiver, and my lordly 
Master became a Petitioner. 1872 J. G. Murphy Comm. 
Lev. xvi. ad fin.. The great Forgiver. 

Forgiving (fpigi'viij), vbl.sh. Also 5-6 Sc* 
forgiffine, -yne. [f. P'obgive v. +> -ingI.] The 
action of the verb Forgive. 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1852 Lncrece, Be as be may, 
quod she, of forgyfynge. a 1460 Let. Jas. II , Chart. 
Aberd. 62 (Jam.) Not agaynstanding ony relessing, gyft, 
forgifFyne, or accordyng. <?i526 Frith Disput, Purgat. 
Wks. (1573) 29 Albeit man rwente his forgeuyng and aftep 
wards sue for his debt. 1333 ^au Richt F<z^(i888)8_Quhair 
tl^ sal get grace marcie and forgiffine of thair sinnis. 

Forgiving (Ipjgiwig), ppl. a. [f. as prec. 4- 
-ING That forgives ; inclined to forgive ; indi- 
cating forgiveness. 

1690 Norris BeatUztdes (1694) I. 188 A mild^ meek and 
forgiving Spirit. 1703 Rowe Fair Penit. iv. 1. 1374 One 
forgiving Glance. 1820 Keats Isabella xix. Of thee we now 
should ask forgiving boon. 1855 Macaulay Eng. HI. 
458 He was of no gentle or forgiving temper. 

Hence Forgriwin^iy adv . ; Torgi-vinpiess. 

1667 Flavbl Saint Indeed (1754) 84 Never did any carry 
it more peaceably and forgivingly. 1742 Richardson Pamela 

III. 82 So much Sweetness, and so much Forgivingness. 
1857 W. Collins Head Secret Remember me forgivingly, 
Arthur. 1865 J. Grote Moral Ideas viii. (1876) 114 Active 
forgivingness, the returning of good for evil. 
For^opued, -glut: see Ym.*prefS 5 and 6. 
f For gnaw*, 5?. Obs. [OY. forgnagau, f. For- 
pref^ A gnagan to Gnaw.] tram. To gnaw in 
pieces, eat up ; lit. andyf^. 
riooo <Elfric Horn. (Th.)ll. 194 Gaerstapan forgnogon swa 
hw32t swa se hagol bekefde. <2x223 Ancr, A’. 338 Godis 
god, hwon ieh hit do. .min vuel hit forgnawea <7x290 
A Itenglische Legenden (Horstmann) I. 161 Somme . . hor 
wreche flesch uor gnowe. c 1323 Body 4 - Soul 269 in Map's 
Poems 343 Wormes for-gnowen heor alre throte. 14x3 
Pilgr. So^vle (Caxton 142^ 11. xlv. 24 Somme had feete ai 
forgnawen. 

t Forgni’de, Ohs. Fa. t. forgnode. [OE. 
forgnidan, f. FoR-/r^.l +gnidau to crush.] tram. 
To break, break to pieces; to destroy. 
a 1000 Lamb. Ps. civ. [cv.] j6 He forgnad . . treow gemshru 
heora. a 1300 E. E. Psalter ibid,, He. .alle festnes of bred 
forgnode. Ibid, evitij. 16 He forgnod yhates brased ware. 

Forgo, forego (fpi-, fo^tLgbn - ), v. Pa. t. for-, 
forewent. Pa. pple. for-, foregone. Forms: 
see Go. [OE. forgdn, -gangau, t For- pref.^ -F 
gdn, gangan : see Go.] 

tl. intr. To go away, go past, pass away. Ohs. 
c 950 Lindisf. Gosp^ Matt. v. 18 Enne pride . , ne forgses from 
ae wiS 3 a huile alle sie. <21300 Cursor M. 6264 (Cott.) 
pe see on ai)>er side Jjam stod ALs walles tua, quils for 
yod. 1563 Sackville Induct, Mirr. Mag. xUx, And fast 
by him pale Malady was plac’d: Sore sick in bed, her 
colour all foregone. 

t2. trans. To go by, pass over. lit. and fig. 
Hence, to leave alone or undone, neglect, overlook, 
slight. Obs. exc. arch. 

c 1000 iELFRic Horn. (Tk) 1 . 92 SeSe }>is forgseiS his .sawul 
losaS. c xooo — Exod. xii, 23 He [Drihten] for^se)? has 
buses duru, a 1300 Cursor M. 25344 (Cott.) Grant vs hi 
maght..to luue vr euen cristen sua pat we pair lastes ma 
forga. ?<2 1500 Trevisds Barth. deP. R. ( 1535 ) vi. xvi, He [the 


euyll seruant] forgeth [1398 forgmdrep] all his Iorde.s nedes, 
and leaueth them vndone. 1858 Buckle Cknliz. (1869) i L i. 
29 He . . never . , allowed the claims of his profession to make 
him forego the superior claims of his country, 
t 3. To avoid, elude. Ohs. rare— ^ 

<r 1363 Edmund Conf. 301 in E. E. P. (1862) 79 per lumede 
j?is holi man . . he deueles poer forgon. 

t b. '1 o overreach, deceive. Ohs. rare — *, 

1382 Wyclif Col. Prol. 429 The! weren forgon of false 
apostlis. 

4. I’o go from, forsake, leave. Ohs. exc. arch. 

a X300 Cursor M . 17012 (G6tt.) Mannes saul . . wold neuei 
if it might he bodi seif forga. c 1340 Ibid. 13280 (Trin.) Petur 
and andrew . . wih o word haue hei ship forgone. 153^ Palsgr. 
Ss6/i Shall I forgo your company nowe. 1622 Callis Stai. 

(1647) 191 When D. was BanLshed, he then forewent his 
local Habitation, 1697 Dryden Virg. Past. iv. 46 When to 
ripen'd Manhood he shall grow, The greedy Sailer shall the 
Seas forego. 1723 Pope Odyss. xn. 450 Vengeance, ye 
Gods 1 or i the skies forego. 182X Wordsw. Bonn,, Clerical 
Integrity, Their altars they forego, their homes they quit. 
1844 Mrs. Browning Catarina to Camoens iv. And if they 
looked up to you. All the light which has forgone them 
Would be gathered back anew. 

5. To abstain or refrain from (some action or 
procedure). Rarely with to and inf as object. 

a 1000 Laivs Cnui § 85 in Thorpe Am. Lems I. 424 ptet 
he . . smeage . . hwset him sy to donne & to forganne. 1297 
R. Glouc. (1724) 290 pys god man Seyn Dunston Hated© 
much© to crouny hym, 3yf he yt myste ver gon, c 1420 Sir 
(Camden) xviii, Vnnethe he my^te forgoe to wepe. 
2387 Turberv. Trag. T. (1837)0 The Authour here declareth 
the cause why bee. .forewent the translation of the learned 
Poet Lucan. 1768 Beattie Minstr. ii. xlvi. Then jamng 
appetites forego their strife. 1842 Pusev Crisis Eng. Ch. 72 
We forewent much which any of us might have desired to do* 
i860 Hawthorne Transform, xv. He had foregone to be a 
Christian reality. 1871 Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. i. x. 313 
We forego any comparison between the two men. 

absol. 18x0 Scott Lady ofL.ii. xxxiv, Chieftains, forego 1 
I hold the first who strikes my foe. 

6. To abstain from, go without, deny to one- 
self ; to let go or pass, omit to take or use ; to give 
up, part with, relinquish, renounce, resign. 

<21175 Cott. Horn. 221 Forgang pu ones treowes westm; 
<2x225 Ancr. R. S Fleschs forgon oher visch. 2:1400 
Melayne 307 Bid hym hawkes & houndes forgoo, And to 
dedis of armes hym doo. 1561 T. Norton CalviiPs Instt 

IV. 3 No greate pleasure shoulde be forgone thereby, x6o6 
Shaks. I'r. ^ Cr. v. viii. 9, I am vnarm’d, forgoe this 
vantage, Greeke. 1653 Milton Hirelings Wks. (1847) 435/r 
Though Paul were pleas’d to forgo his due, and not to use 
his Power . . yet he had a Power, 1714 Gay I rivia irr. 300 
Ah hapless Swain . . Canst thou forgo Roast-Beef fornau.seous 
Pills? 1748 Hartley Observ. Man 11. iii. 343 The Plea- 
sures are to be foregone, and the Pains accepted. x8z8 E. 
Irving Serm. I, p. liv. Whatever He.. forewent of infinite 
glory . . is to be placed to the account of mankind. 1848 
Kingsley Saint’s Trag. 11. iv, Wear but one robe the less 
— forego one meal. 1849 M, Arnold Nem Sirens, Those 
slackened arms forgo The delight of death-embraces. 
t7. To go without (compulsorily), to be with* 
out ; to miss, lack. Obs. rare. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3443 (Cott.) His wijf ]?at lang had child 
for-gane Now sco bredes tua for ane. 2:1340 Ibid, :2329a 
(Trin.) Mercy shul Jaei euer forgoon. ri4oo Maundev. 
(Roxb.) xxxii. 147 Alssone as J>ai forga pe smell of pam jm 
dye. <2x400-50 Alexander iBS Aad ge.tt agayn his awyn 
gronde at he forgais nowe. 

t b. To let go (involuntarily), lose, forfeit Obs. 
C120S Lay. 22130 Ale mon pe his lond hafde for-gan, 
c 1491 Chast. Goddes Chyld. o Hem thynken oftymes that 
they maye neuer forgoo the fikyng that they haue. 1^7 
Golding He Momay xxvi 305 He had sodainly forgone 
hLs sight, which was afterv/ard restored againe. 

absol. c 1430 tr. De Imitaiione in. liv, pere shal be plente 
of all good wipoute drede of lesjuig or forgoyng. 
f 8. Only in pa. pple. : Exhausted with goingt 
wearied, faint. Also, faint with emotion, 

<2 1300 Cursor M. 3527 (Cott.) Quen he al weri was for- 
gan Ham he tok his wai o-nan. 13 . . Coer de L. 5472 Myn 
[horses] ar wery and forgon. <7x330 Amis Ff A mil. 

Than seighe he a weri knight forgon, Vnder a tre slepeand 
alon. c X38<|. Chaucer H. Fame 1, 115 He that wery w^as 
foivgo On pilgrimage myles two. 1597 T. Beard Theat. 
Gods Judgem.{x 6 i^ 350 The poor slave, all forgone at this 
. .ouglie sight, looked everie minute to be devoured. 

Hence rorgrolugr «'///. j'A ; JPorg’o’ne Also 

Por^o’er, one who forgoes (something). 

1549 Coverdale, etc. Ercts 7 n. Par. Col. ii. 12 After suche 
forgoyng of your bodyes, which were thral to sinne. i6rt 
Cotgr., Ai 5 < 25 > 2 <f< 7 w«?j<r . . forgoer. 1627 Sanderson Serm, 
I, 268 They chuse to be still ignorant, rather than hazard 
the forgoing of any part of that freedom. 1736 Butler 
Anal. I, V. Wks. 1874 I. 93 The voluntary foregoing many 
things which we desire. 1828 Webster, Foregocr, one who 
forbears to enjoy. Ibid., Foregone, forborne to be possessed 
or enjoyed. 

Forgotten [pa- pple. of 

Forget v.} a. Not remembered, that has passed 
from the mind or out of remembrance, b. Omitted 
or neglected through inadvertence. 

1429 mils 4- hw. H. C. (Surtees 1833) 78, I gyf to the 
vicar of Seint Nicholas kyrk for forgetyn tendes c*. 1527 
mil in Southwell Visit. (1891) 128 Forforgoten tithes vjs. 
viijd. 1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. v. zi 6 Onely comimund 
me with forgotten dust. 1870 L'Estbange Miss Mtwrd 
I. v. 1 13 A good deal of forgotten poetry. 1887 Bowi^ VtTg. 
VEneid i. 358 A forgotten treasure that lay Long from the 
daylight buried. 

tForgrai-tli,?'. Ohs. [{. Y pref ^ + GiRAim 
57 .] trans. To get ready beforehand, prepare. 
Hence Forgrai' thing vbl. sb., preparation. 

<21300 E. E. Psalter ix. 38 [x. 17] For.gra[i]pynge of pair 
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heit 1ier<3 ere l>ine, xxli]. 12 In j>air« leii3mges for- 

graij>e lickam of |>a. 

Forgreat, -greme: seeFoB-/r^.i 
t Porgrow'g Obs, rare exc. in fa. pple, for- 
grown. Forms: see Grow. \p%. forgrSwan^ 
i. For- pref.^ +grSwan : see Grow v ] 

1 . inir. To grow to excess or out of shape. Only 
In pa. pple. WWW, overgrown, misshapen. 

a ttioo Riming Poem (Gr.) 46 Brondhord geblowen breos- 
tum in forgrowen, *399 Sarcastic Verses in Archml. 
XXI. 89 pis is a busch bat is forgrowe. 1543 Grafton 
Coftin. Harding 599 A pylgremes hat. .with a long and for- 
fijowen bearde. 1565 Golding Oviifs Met, i- 11593) 14 So 
foule a Dragon, .so monstrously for-growne. 157^ Newton 
Lemnie's (1633) ^33 Although the party be fat and 

forgrowne. x6oi Bp. Andrkwes Matt. xxii. 21 (1641) 

11. 96 The fat and foregrown rammes within our own told. 
jfA’"* *383 Golding Calvin on Dent, clxxxii. 1129 An 
euill custome is nothing else than an errour forgrowen. 

% tran,s. To overgrow, cover with a growth 
(usually one that is excessive or unsightly). 

tiaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 129 ForJ?i is bis westren for- 
grouwen mid brimbles, 1399 Pol, Poems (Rolls) 1. 363 The 
long gras that is so grene . . forgrowen hit hath the fellde. 
1494 Fabyan V. cxx. 97 The towne of Westmynster 

..that tyme was forgrowen with busshes. <*_iS3S M'>re 
Wks. 74 The ground that is al foregrowen with nettels. 
*S7^ Laneham Lei. (1871) 14 Hombre Saluasio,.forgrone 
all in moss and luy. 

b. In pa. pple. (of aged persons) : Overgrown or 
covered (with hair). Hence (? or from sense i ), 
Extremely old, 

^■1430 Lydg. Bochas m. x. (1554) 201b, With heere for- 
growen body and visage, c 1440 Generydes 3667 A man 
that was right ferr in age . . And all for growe.^ 1494 F abyan 
Chron. mi. 605 In the bordour of this dilicious place .. 
Stode ii. forgrowen faders, reasemblyng Ennok and Hely. 
*327 Prose Life St, Brandan (Percy) 52 He was olde and 
for-growen so that no man myght se his body, 
tPorgfarlt, z'. Obs. Forms: 3 Orm. forr- 
gillfcemi. Pa.t, 3 forgilt, -gult, Pa. pple, 2-3 
forgilt, -gnit, Orm. -gilltedd, [OE. ^forgyltaitf 
f. Foe- pref^-rgyltan to sin.] 

1 . trans. To bring into a state of guilt. Only 
refl.Qxixipass. Const, wfd, 

tr xtys Lamb. Horn, 27 Jif ert swiSe for-gult wiS Hue 
eorSliche lauerd he [etc.], c izoo Ormin 2619 pe deofell . . 
stannddebb .. To don uss to forrgilltenn uss 5aen Godd. 
a 12*5 Ancr. R. 388 Al bet is iSe worlde he werp under ure 
uet bestes ant fueles, ear we weren uorgulte. 

2 . To forfeit by guilty conduct. Also, to bring 
ato by guilt 

c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 19 Er we weren al forgult in to helle. 
^2200 Trt}t. Coll, Ho7n, 2XJ He forgilt heuene wele, and 
haueS helle wowe. 1297 R. Glouc, (1724) x Plente me may 
in Engelond of alle gode yse, Bute folc yt for gulte ober 
geres p& worse be. c 1300 Harrow. Hell 166 pou laddest 
ous to parays, We hit forgulten ase vnwys. ? a 1330 Arth. «$• 
Mei'L (Idnc. Inn MS.) 593 Til Lucifer hit forgult wib pryde. 
Forbale, -bang : see For- 3. 
t Porba’rd, Obs.'^^ (trans.), 

OK. forheardian (intr.), f. Ko'B.-pref.^ + keardian 
to become or make hard.] trans. To harden. 

CizSo Gen. ^ £^2:. 3338 For it [jc. the manna] malt at $e 
sunne-sine, Oc o^erfir for-hardede [printed forhadede] hine. 

. t Forka'rden, v. Obs.- ^ [f. Foe- pref.^ + 
Harden v,] tram. = prec. 

157* Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixxiii. 15 Tliey become for- 
hardened, and shaking of the feare of God, do therwithal 
cast away the hope of salvation. 

t Forlia*re, 'V. Obs. rare ~ \ [f. Foe- pref. ^ + 
Hare zi.] trans. To affright or harry exceedingly. 

1639 Bp. Gauden Serm. at Fun. Bp. Brounrig (1660) 55 
Elisha’s cry is not. .a bare clamor insignificant, as one scared 
and forehared. 

Forhead, -heed ; see Foe- prefX 3, 5. 

+ Porhe*cche, v. Ohs. Pa. pple. forhaht. 
[f. For- pref .'^ : the verbal element is obscure.] 
trans. To despise. 

c X230 Hali Meid. 41 He forhoheS [v. r, forheccheS] be 
anan. «i3io in Wright’s Lyric P. x. 37 Thenne mihti .. 
ben hated ant for-haht. 

t Forhele, Obs. Pa.pple.forholen, [OE. 
forhelan, f. For- pref}- + helan to hide-OFris., OS. 
farhelan (Du. verkelen)^ OHG. ferhelan 

(MHG. verheln^ Ger. mrhehlen)C\ 
trans. To hide, conceal; with personal obj. in 
dat. or preceded by wip. 

r888 K. ,<®LFRED Boeth. xvii, D®t mine crasftas and 
anweald ne wurden forgitene and forholene. c 1000 ^lfric 
Gen. xviii. 17 Hu mseg ic forhelan Abrahame, 3e ic don 
wille. 1154 0 . E. Ckro7u an. 1137 [Hi] wenden Sast it 
sculde ben forholen. c 1200 Ormin 2468 Itt shollde wurrbenn 
wel Forrholenn wibb b® defell. 3:3.. K. Alis. 6967 Thy 
traitour schal beo forhole. c 1430 Flow Good Wijf tau^te 
JDoJi^tir in Babees Bk. (1868) 39 Schewe it to bi freendis, & 
for-hile bou it nojt. 

t Forhe-vedness. Obs. [OE. forhsefedness, 
i. forhiiefed (pa. pple, of forhabban to restrain, 
f. For- pref.'^ + habban to Have, hold) + -ness.] 
Restraint, continence, abstinence. 

f9oo tr. Bseda's Hisi.iv. xxvi. [xxv], (iZgo) 352 He ..in 
micelre forhsefdnesse Drihtne beowade. c 1175 Lamb, Horn. 
loi To michel forheuednesse on hete and on wete macaS 
bene mon unhalne. 

t Forhew, v. Obs. Forms : Pa. t. 3 forheow. 
Pa. pple. 4-5 forhewen. \ 0 K. forhiawan (f. For- 
prefA^kiawan to Hew) « O^. forhawan, OHG. 


furhouwan (MHG. verhonwen^ Ger. verbanen).'} 
I trans. To hew or cut to pieces. 

I a 1000 Byrhtnoik 115 (Gr.) He mid billum wear?? . . swiSe 
forheawen. a 1205 LayI 4393 He for-heow baenne mmst a- 
two riht amidden, c 13^ Sir Fernmb. 899 And eke ys 
noble aketoun was [al] for-hewe & schente. c 1450 Merlin 
234 Er thei were aile ynne ther were many slayn and for 
hewen. 1470-85 Malory Arthur vii. xii, Their sheldes 
and theyr hauberkes were al forhewen. 1563 Sackville lti‘ 
duct. Mirr, Mag. Ivii, His face forhewed with woundes. 

F Forlli*de, Obs. [OK.forhydan f, FoR-^ 4 
hydan to Hide) ; ~ IX^./erhuden.] trans. To hide. 

c xoooAgs. Ps. cxxxix. [cxl.] 5 (Gr.)Forhyddan oferhydge 
me inwit-gyrene. c 1250 Gen. 4 Esc. 1875 Longe it weren 
Sor forbid, c 1340 Cursor M. 5263 (Fairf.) Sone quy squa 
forhidde b^u b®- 

t Forhi’ght, V. Obs. Forms : i forMtan, 
2-3 forhote. Pa. t. 3-4 forhet, 4 Sc. forhicht. 
[OE. forhdtan str. vb., f. For- pref.t + hdtan to 
promise, command : see Hight z^.J 

1 . trans. To promise not to do, enjoy or practise 
(something) ; to renounce. 

c 1000 jiElfric Past. Ep. § 47 Buton he bit forhaten haehbe. 
CI20O Triti. Coll. Horn. 199 Danne forsake we ure sinnes 
mid heorte and for-hoteS mid muSe. <21225 Ancr. R. 192 
5e . . ine blostme of ower 5uwe^e uorheten alle worldes blissen. 
c 1305 Edmund Conf 86 in E. E. P. (1862) 73 He . . forhet 
bifore hire truliche wommanes mone. yi375£c. Leg. Saints^ 
Nicolaus 965 pai forhicht mare to steile. 

2 . To forbid. 

c 131S Shoreham 162 Thou dedest by thine wyves stevene 
Thet was for-hote. 

3 . To promise. [C£ Ger. verheiszenL\ 

a 1300 Cursor M. 11334 (Cott.) Godd has . . sent bam pat 
he lang for-hight. 

t Forhi'Il, ’V. Ohs. [f. For- pref.'^ 4 Hill 57.] 
trans. To cover ; to protect. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter xc(i]. 14 For-hile him I sal, for mi 
name knewe he. « 1400-50 Alexander 1063 Ane hert 
with a hoge heued .. Was to behald as a harrow foreheld 
[forhelid] with tyndez. 

Hence rorhilling vbl sb.^ in quot. qna&i-concr. 
protection. Also Porhi’Uer, a protector. 

/z 1300 E. E. Psalter xvilii]. 18 Made is Laverd mi for- 
hilinge. Ibid. 30 For-hiler es he Of al bat in him hopand be. 
For hoar, ed : see pref. 9, 10. 
t Forho'ld, v. Obs. [OK. forhealdan (in sense 
forsake, lose), f. For- pref.^ 4 healdan to Hold ; 
MLG. vorkolden.'] 

trans. To detain, withhold. Hence Forho’lde(ii 
ppl. a , held over, kept too long, 

Beowulf (Gr.) Heefdon hy forhealden helm Scylfinga. 
cSSS K. jElfred Boeth. xxix. § i OSSe hi beob begen for- 
healden. c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 2026 An time he was at hire 
tgeld .. she him his mentel for-held, cxz’j^ xi Pains of 
Hell 7% in O. E. Misc. 149 A water.. bat .. stynkeb so for- 
holde lych. 

Forhow, 2^. Obs,o7LO.S€. Forms: I forho5ian, 
2 -hu^ian, 3 -howien, -ho^ien, -hii5ien, 4-8 
forhue, 9 forhoo, forhooy, 8~ forhow. [OE. 
forhogian^ f. For- prefix 4 hogian to think, care.] 

-b 1 . trans. To despise, scora. Obs, 

£“ 900 tr. BeedcCs Hist. ii. 11.(1890) 102 Gif he boane eow 
eac forho^ie .. sy be bonne from eow forho^ad. rxx6o 
Hatton Gosp. Matt, xxiii. 10 paet 50 ne for-hujien mnne of 
bissen lytlingen. a 1225 Ancr. R. x66 Worldliche binges to 
. .forhowien, c 1230 Hali Meid. 25 Forhohe for to don hit 
bat he buncheS uuel of. a 1300 Cursor M, 15107 (Cott.) We 
wend he had for-huud vs all. 

2 . To forsake, quit. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 23047 (Edin.) pe formast raw. -batsinne 
and sak for him forhuid. c X450 St. Cuthberi (Surtees) 8258 
ar fore saint dunstan he pursued Whils he englande for- 
ued. 1753 A. Murphy Grdfs-Inn Jiyil, No. 39 f x It 

f ives me muckle Trouble to see the English forehuing their 
Teest, and giving it up to the Cheeld of Israel. 1768 Ross 
Helenore 99 Ye did her so treach’rou.sly forhow. <2x835 
Hogg Kilmeny xxiv, And the merl and the mavis forhooyed 
their young. 1871 W, Alexander yohnny Gibb ii. (1873) 
IS The laird wud hae to forhoo’s bit bonny nest. 

Hence fForliower, a forsaker. f rorEoglit, 
contempt. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter cxvili. [cxix.] 22 Bere fra me vp- 
braidinge and for-hoghte. 15x3 Douglas Mneis xn. i. 36 
5on ilk Troiane forhowar of Asya [desertorein Asia!]. 

t Forhu'nger, 57 . Obs. [f. Fob- 4 
PI UNGER 77 . ; ^ (jti. verhungem^ trans. To m ake 
very hungry ; to cause to die of hunger ; to starve. 
Only m pa. pple. and ppl. adj. Forhni’ngered. 

^X200 Ormin 11567 I esu Crist forrhunn^edd wass. ^ 1275 
Lay. 23562 Mid ban wrecche folke bat lai bar for-hongered. 
cxsio Will. £2i/tfr«tf 2si5 pei. ,eten at here ese, for bmwere 
for-hungred. ^1425 Seven (P.) 964 The knave., was 
for-ungrid sore. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.1 X14 They 
..eten them lyke as they were forbongred hound.s. 1894 
F. S. Ellis Reynard 324 They, .rob them like for-hungered 
hounds. 

t Forhlfsll, ’v. Obs. Only in pa. t. forhuste. 
[f. Km- pref} 4 *1 OK. hyscan to mock.] trans. 
Toderidl 

c 1205 Lay. 29021 pe king heo for-hu.sten. 

t Fo'ricate, V. nonce-wd. [f. K*forica a privy 
4 -ATE 3.] 

1615 Sir E. yUozy Curry-combe title-p., In answer to a 
lewd Libelllately foricated by Jabal Rachil. 

Foridled: see FoR-/r.sf.*- 9. 

Forinsec (f^imsek), a. Obs. exc. Llist. Also 8 
erron. forensic, [ad. L. [servitium') forinsecum^ 


f. K. forinsecus (adv.) out of doors, 
f foris secusy after the analogy oi ixtrinsectis.'\ 

Only in forinsec service ~ * Ibreign service ’ : see 
Foreign 11. 

1741 Cnkuzms Cy cl. S..V. Service^ Forensic or extrin.sic 
Service . . was a service which did not belong to the chief 
lord, but to the king. 1855 Brichan Grig. Paroch. Scot. 1 1, 
n. 406 Every other service except the forinsec service of the 
king when required. 

ForiDsec(k, -seeal, obs. ff. Forensic, -al, 
t Fori'nsecal, a. Ohs. Also 6 forincy-, 
forynsicall, 6-7 forinsecall, [f. as prec. 4 -al.] 
F'oreign a. in various senses; alien, extrinsic; 
in, pertaining to, or coming from another country. 

*539 T. Chapman in Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden Soc.) p. xvi, 
Not to follow the supersticious tradicions of ony loryncicall 
potentate or peere. c 1540 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist, (Camd. 
No. 29) I. no While they mayntained forinsecall battayles. 

1658 J. Robinson Eudoxa n. 126 All salts, whether vitriol or 
allum, who.se encrease is by apposition of forinsecall matter. 

1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea Proem. B b, Who will .say that this 
Act (under God) is not Englands safety from Forinsical 
Invasions ? 1732 Berkeley A Iciphr. ^ m. vi, They disdain 
all forinsecal motives to it; and love Virtue only for Virtue's 
sake. 

t Fori*r!k, v. Ohs. [f For- 4 Irk.] intr. 
To grow weary or disgusted. Const, of ox to with 
inf. 

c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 3658 Of manna he ben for-hirked to 
eten. 1563 Mirr. Mag.y Hen. Dk. Buckhm. xlvi. His wife 
forej’rked [ed. 1587 foreyi-king] of his raygne, Sleping in bed 
this cruel wretche hath slayne. 

Forisfamiliate (fo9Tis|fami'li|(?’t), v. Civil 
and Sc. Law. Pa. pple. Sc. 7 -at, 9 -ate. [f ppl. 
stem of med.L. forisfamiliarey f foris outside -h 
familia family.] (See quols.) 

1609 Skene Reg. MaJ. Table 80 Forksfamiliat the sonne is 
be the father, quhen the father giues to him ane certahie 
part of hi.s heretage, and he is content therewith. 1754 
Erskine Princ, Sc. Lmv i. (1809) no A child who gets 
a separate stock . . even though he should continue in the 
father’s house, may be said to be emancipated or foris- 
familiated. 1879 W. E.^ Hearn Aryan Househ. 132 A son 
was said to be foris-familiated if his father assigned to him 
part of his land and gave him seisin thereof. 1880 J. Skel- 
ton Crookii Megxm. 157 The lasses are a’ forisfamiliate. 

Fo:risfami lia'tion. The action of forisfami- 
liating (a son) ; also transf. 

X767 A. Campbell Lexiph. (1774) 25 A forisfamiliation out 
of the univp.se. ^ 1818 Scott Rob Roy iii, My father could 
not be serious in the sentence of forisfamiliation. 1837 
Hallam Hisp Lit. 111 . iv. § 99. 399 That [period] of emanci- 
pation or foris-familiation. 

Foije-sMt, pple* Sc. [Cf For- pref.^ and 
Disjasket.] Jaded, tired out. 

X785 Burns 27 id Ep. to J. Lapraik ii. Forjesket sair, with 
weary legs. 1826 G. Beattie o Amka' in Life 228 
The fiend, forje.skit, tried to 'scape. 

tForjou*st,z'. Obs. [f. For- prefX 4 Joust zi.] 
trans. To overcome or overthrow in jousting. 

? <1:1400 Morie Arth. 139S Syr Marschalle de Mownees,. 
fifore-justyde at that journee. a 1440 Sir Degrev. 1897 At 
Portgaff was he slone, ffor-ju.styd with a Soudone. c X470 
Harding cxLvn.xiii, He foriust the duke full manly. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur vm. xxxix. He foriusted alle that 
were there. 

Forjudge, forejudge (f^Jd.:5»*dg), v. Also 
4-5 forjuge,(5forjugge), 5-7 forjudge, 6-9 fore- 
judge. [In sense i, ad. OF. for-, fors-, fourjttgiery 
f fo?'{s-y Ko%- pref.^ 4 Jugier JVDQE v. In sense 2 
the prefix seems to have been taken as Fob- ^.] 

1. To exclude, oust, or dispossess by a judgement. 
Qox).%\..fromyOfy or with double obj. Obs. exc. in 
Law. 

[1292 Britton i. xiv. § 4 Si soint il forjugez de chescune 
ley et hors de no.stre p_es. ] c 1470 Harding Chron. cxiv. xix, 
He was depriued of his estate, . Foriuged hole from [all] his 
magestee. 1491 Act 7 Hen. VII, c. 16 It was enacted . . 
that John Duke of Norfolk .. shuld . . be . . forjuged of all 
honour.^ a 1577 Sir T. Smith Commw. Eng. (1609) §0 His 
lands . . in all cases of felony are commonly lost from him and 
his heires, if he be foreiudged, that is, condemned for a felon 
by the law. 1641 Termes de la Ley 164 If an Attourney or 
other officer in any Court bee put out and forbidden to use 
the same, he is said to be forjudged the Court. 1642 
tx. Perkins' Prof. Bk. v. § 432. 186 If- .the tenant bringeth 
a Writ of Mesne against the Mesne, and forejudgeth him. 
1643 Prynne Sov, Pon.oer Pari. 1. 12 The same Justices were 
forejudged of their lives. 1765 Blackstone Comm. l. 134 
It is enacted by the statute 5 Edw. HI. c. 9. that no man 
shall be forejudged of life or limb, contrary to the great 
charter. 1883 F. Pollock Land Laws (1887) 25 When 
a man is forejudged of life and lands for cowardice in battle, 
tb. To prohibit (/rtiw), Obs. 

167s Catndeds Hist. Eliz. iv. 589 The Navigation of the 
English into those Parts would for the future be forejudged 
and wholly barred. 1697 View Penal Laws 151 For the 
fourth shall be forejudged from ever keeping an Inn again. 

f 2. To condemn judicially (/<? a penalty). 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 192 Alisaundre . . a worthy knight 
Of sodein wrath and nat of right Forjuged hath. 1423 
Tas. I Kingis Q. iii. From estate, by fortune a quhile 
Foriugit was to pouert in exile. 1494 F abyan CAmL vn, 
568 [They] were takyn as prysoners in the Towre of London, 
and soone after foriugyd, hanged, and hedyd. 1571 Golding 
Calvin 07 t Ps. xli. 1 The greater part of men forjudge miser- 
able folk to destruction. 1752 Carte Eng. III. 606 
She. .being already condemned and forejudged to die. 

Hence Forju'dging vbl. sh. 

i6sx N. Bacon Disc. Govt, ETtg. 11. iii. (1739) 20 No. .fore- 
judging of Life, .against the form of the Grand Charter. 


TOBJUBaEMENT. 


EOBK. 


t rorjudgemeilt. OBs. [a. O^.forjugement, 
t forjugier to Forjudge.] « next. 

1531 Dial Laws of En^. n. xliii, 89 a, It is comonly 
holden that if an enfant bad nat ben excepted in the statute 
of foriugement, that the foriugement sholde haue bounde 
him. i6a8 Coke On LUi. n. vi. § 142. 100 The iudgement 
in case of foriudgement is [etc.]. 

Porjudger (ti7id.:52?-d5ai). Law. Also 5 for- 
jngger, b-9 forejudger. [a. Anglo-Fr. for^ 
juger » 0 ¥ .forjiigier pres. inf. (see Forjudge v.) 
used as sb. ; cf Demurrer.] A judgement or 
sentence of deprivation, expulsion, or banishment. 
Applied spec, to the ousting of a mesne lord by 
a writ of mesne. 

1496-7 Act 12 Hen.VIL c. ir § i The seid Acte .. of .. 
forjugger and forfeiture. 1628 Coke On Litt. ii. vi. § 142, 
100 Foriudger in that case is not given against his heire. 
1641 in Termesde la Ley 164. 1850 in Burrill Laio Diet. 

iramf. 1716 M. Davies Athen, Brit. It. To Rdr. 23 The 
Insatiable Rich . . become Drum' and Trumpet- Proof to the 
sacred Forejudgers, Mat. 25. 41, 42, Luke 14. 13, 21 [etc.]. 

t Porju're, forejure, v. Obs. [a. OF. for- 
jure-r — med.L. forisjurdre, really two distinct 
words: (i) i.for-^ prefj^+ purer jur are 

to swear,* (2) f med.L. prep, outside + jura 
laws, rights.] 

1 . trans. To forswear; to abandon, abjure, quit. 
1601 F. Tate HouseJt. Ord, Edw, If § 90 (1876) 53 No 
man shalbe avantalour who hath forjured the Court. 

% To exclude from civd rights. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. Ixix. (1739) 182 Bail 
shall not be allowed to Outlaws fore-jured. 

Pork (fpJk), sb. Also I forca, (wy/jc-'iforce, 
3 pi. farksn, 4-6 forcke, 4-7 forke. forca 
wk. masc., force wk. fem., ad. h.furca fern., fork 
(for hay, etc.), forked stake, gallows, yoke. 

The use of the word in Eng. was doubtless extended by 
the influence of the ONF. form forque.fourque (Central OF. 
forche,fourche), from which some of the Eng. senses are de- 
rived. The L. word is found in nearly all the Rom. and Teut, 
langs. : cf. Pr.forca, Sp. hotva, ‘Pg./orca^ \t. furca., OHG. 
furcka (mod. Ger. Du. vork^ all chiefly in sense 

‘ pitchfork ’ ; also Oi^./orkr^ forked stake.] 

I. A pronged instrument. 

1 . An implement, chiefly agricultural, consisting 
of a long straight handle, furnished at the end with 
two or more prongs or tines, and used for carrying, 
digging, lifting, or throwing ; also with word pre- 
fixed indicating its use, as digging- dung-., kay-^ 
t\.<i.,fork : see those words ; also Fire-fork, Pitch- 
fork, etc. 

c 1000 /Elfric H ont. (Th.) 1. 430 Da cwelleras . , wiS-ufan mid 
heora forcum hine Sydon. c 1000 — Gloss, in Wr.-Wuleker 
154 Furcilla^ litel forca. aty.o in Wright’s Lyric P. no 
Mon in the mone . .on is bot forke is burthen he bereth. 
1382 Wyclif I Sam. xiii. 21 Eggys..of diggynge yrens, 
and of forkis . . weren blunt. 1413 Pilgr, Sowle (Caxton 
1483) III. viii. 55 Suche folke . . to bynde in fagottes and 
cast them with forkes into the fyre. 1523 Fitzherr Husb. 
§ 24 A good husbande hath his forkes and rakes made 
redye in the wynter before, 1573 Baret Alv. F 892 
A Forke, or trout speare with three points, fuscina. 1^73 
Tusser Husb. liii. (1878) 120 At Midsommer, downe with 
the brembles and brakes, and after, abrode with thy forks 
and thy rakes. 1700 Dryden Cock 4- Fox 727 The crew, 
With forks and staves the felon to pursue. 1719 London 
& Wise Coinpl. Gard. viii. 196 We must use an Iron Fork to 
draw them out of the Nursery-Beds. 1784 Cowper Task 
m. 479 Lightly, shaking it with agile hand From the full 
fork, i860 Delamer Kiich. Gard. (1861) 16 A fork for tak- 
ing uj) potatoes, &c., and spreading dung. 
fig. in Prerverb, axqoo B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Fork is 
often Rakes Heir, or after a scraping Father comes a scatter- 
ing Son. xjzs Hew Cant Diet, Fork is also used for 
a Spendthrift, etc. 

t b. A similar implement used as a weapon. 

13. . K. A Us. 1 191 Fiftene thousand of fot laddes, That . . 
hadde, Axes, spere.s, forkis, and slynges. 1598 Grenewey 
Tacitud Ann. 78 Some with poles or forks ouerthrew this 
sluggish lump : leauing them for halfe dead lyi^ on the 
ground. 1678 tr. Gaya*s Arms of War 29 The Forks are 
the same with the common Forks, but they have little 
Hooks. 

t c. The forked tongue (popularly supposed to 
be the sting) of a snake. Obs. 

1603 Shaks. Meas.forM. ill. i. 16 Thou dost feare the .soft 
and tender forke Of a poore worme, 1605 — Mac6.iv. i. 16. 

2 . An instrument with two, three, or four prongs, 
used for holding the food while it is being cut, for 
conveying it to the mouth, and for other purposes 
at table or in cooking. F or carving - , dessert- f fish'- ^ 
pickle-, table fork. etc. see those words. 

1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 40, I beqwethe to Davn John 
Kertelynge my silvir forke for grene gyngour. 1554 Ibid. 
*47, I geve and bequeath my neighbo' . . my spone with 
a forke in the end. 1389 PasquiVs Ret. D iij, At the signe 
of the siluer forke and the tested cheese. 1605 B. Jonson 
Volpone IV. i, Then must you learn the use And handling 
of your silver fork at meals. 1724 R. Falconer Voy. (1769) 
65, I had in my Pocket a Knife and Fork. 1766 Smollett 
7 'rav. 35 The poorest tradesman in Boulogne has . . silver 
forks with four prongs. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, vii, He 
laid down his knife and fork. 

b. Forks and knives : the name of the club- 
moss Lycopodium clavatum. 

1833 G. Johnston Nat, Hist. E. Bord. I. 257. 

3 . Used in pi. for the prongs of a fork. Also 
transf. Cf. 12. 

1674 N. Cox Genii. Recreat. iv. (1677) 40 An Eel-spear .. 
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IS made for the most part with three Forks or Teeth. 170a 
Addison Dial. Medals Wks. 1721 I. 447 A thunderbolt 
with three forks. 1767 H. Kelly, etc. Babler 1. 280 A 
couple of tushes that project a surprising way from the 
mouth, like the forks of an elephant. 

b. pi. {slang). The fingers. Hence, a pick- 
pocket (B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew ? a 1700 ). 

i8ia J. H. Vaidc Flask Diet., Forks, the two fore-fingers ; 
to put your forks down, is to pick a pocket. 1834 Ains- 
worth Rookwood m. v, No dummy hunter had forks so fly. 

4. A steel instrument with two piongs which, 
when set in vibration, gives a musical note; 
called more fully a tufiing-fork. 

1799 Young in Pkil. Trans. XC. 134 The fork was 
a comma and a half above the pitch . , of an imaginary C. 
C1865 J. Wylde in Circ. Sc. I. 275/1 If the fork be struck 
against any hard body, .its prong , . vibrates. 

II. Applied to various objects having two (or 
more) branches, 

1 5. A gallows. Also pi. Cf. Forche i 
[So QY . fourckeis, lu f urea; the Roman gallows was 
originally of the shape A.] 

c 1205 Lay. 5720 pe furken [1275 forkes] weoren arsered, 
heo teuwen up j^a Jisles, and heom ]>er hengen. 1399 Pol. 
Poems ( Rolls) 1. 379 He shulde have hadde hongynge on hie 
on the ffbrckis. 15916 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 
121 Lat him end his lyf vpon ane fork, n: x68o Butler 
Rem. II. 195 They had run through all punishments, and 
just 'scaped the fork. 

fb. Rom. Ant. Used to render L. furca, {d) 
the ‘yoke* under which defeated enemies were 
made to pass as a token of their submission ; if) 
the forked stake used as a whipping-post. 

a 1616 Beaum. & Fl. Bonduca 11. iv, The forks Where you 
shall have two lictors with two whips Hammer your hide. 
1618 Bolton Floras 1- xvi. 48 Passing them naked under 
Forkes, or Gallowses, 1683 Dryden & Lee Duke of Guise 
IV. V, We passed Like beaten Romans underneath the fork. 

6 . A stake, staff, or stick with a forked end : a. 
as a prop for a vine or tree ; b. a rest for a musket ; 
cf. Forcat. e. (See quot.). d. Mining (Derby- 
sh.) : see quot. 1881 . e. A divining-rod. 

a*. 1389 Helmtngkam MS. 21. 17 b, Forkis , . to here up 
he vyne. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 423 Some have put two little 
Forks about the bottom of their Trees, to keep them up- 
right. 1816 Keatinge Trav. (1817) I. 43 The boughs., 
propped up by forks. 

b. 1591 Garrard Art Warre 7 To traine hys Forke or 
Staffe after hym whilest he.. doth charge hys Musket. 

C. 1726 Gentlem. Angler 149 A Fork. Vide Rest [for 
a fishing rocy. 

d. I W7 Hooson MinePs Diet. G iij b, If. . we think it will 
let the Forks settle when they come to be weighted, we put 
a Sill under them. x88i Raymond Mining Gloss., Fork . . 
apiece of wood supporting the side of an excavation in soft 
ground. 

e. x886 A. WiNCHELL Walks Sf Talks Geol. Field 137 
Some . . even resorted to the witch-hazel fork [in * prospect- 
ing * for petroleum]. 

7. Building. See quots. 1868 , 1883 . 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 522 Let make an hous for bestis 
. . Of forkis, & of boord. 1792 Mastin Hist. Antiq. Nctseby 
9 The most antique architecture, called forked building, 
which forks are all of oak. 1841 Anc. Laws Wales 351 
Thirty pence is the value of every fork that shall support 
the roof tree. x868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Forks, the 
centres, in the timber-work of the roof of a shed, house or 
other building ; commonly, ‘ a pair of forks '. x88^ Seebohm 
Village Community 239 Their [the trees’] extremities bend- 
ing over make a Gothic arch, and crossing one another at 
the top, each pair makes a fork, upon which the roof-tree is 
fixed. These trees supporting the roof-tree are called gavaels, 
forks, or columns. 

t 8 . Auat Fork of the throat or breast : app. the 
sternal bone together with the clavicles. Obs. 

[ = med. 'L.furcula, OY.fourcelle ; the words seem to have 
been used very vaguely, and it is often impossible to deter- 
mine the exact sense.] 

c 1400 Lanfi-anc's Cirurg. 3x6 For brekyng of J^e forke of 
W hrote and of he brest. C X53S Dewes Introd. Fr, in 
jPalsgr. 900 The forke of the brest .. fourcelle. 1639 De 
Gray Compl. Horsem. 39 The Forke or Throat hath five 
[bones]. 

t9. The barbed head of an arrow. Obs. 

1605 Shaks. Lear i. i. 146 Make from the shaft. Kent. Let 
it fall rather, though the forke inuade The region of my heart. 

10. In various technical uses. a. A piece of steel 
fitting into the socket or chuck of a lathe, used for 
carrying round the piece to be turned. 

18;^ in SiMMONDS Diet. Trade. 
b. (also forks) : see quot. 

1888 Lockwood's Diet. Meek. Engin., Belt Fork, or Strap 
Fork, a pair of prongs standing out from a strap bar and 
enclosing a space within which the belt or strap of a machine 
fitted with fast and loose pulleys runs. 1893 Ltdour Com- 
mission Gloss., Forks. In mill sawing machinery the forks 
are two upright pieces of iron one on each side or the band 
moved by a lever to throw the band on or off the driving 
wheels. 

C. The front or back projection of a saddle. 

X823 Reg. Instr. Cacualry i. 46 The pummel or fore fork. 
Ibid. 42 The Blanket.. to be raised well into the fork. 

11. Mining. (See quots.) 

1778 Pryce Min. Cormd>., Forc^ue, Fork,pxz bottom of 
the Sumph. Forking the water, is draiwng it all out; and 
when it is done, they say. .‘ the Engine is in Fork, 1869 
R. B. Smyth Gold/. Victoria (ns, When a mine is in fork 
the bottom of the engine-shaft is clear of water. 

12. [From the verb.] A forking, bifurcation, or 
division into branches; the point at which any- 
thing forks. Hence, each of the branches into 
which anything forks, a. gen. 


X398TREVISA Barth. De P. R. v. xviu. (1495] *23 The 
endes of thyse bones ben departed and haue two forkes. 
s6xs Crookk Body of Man 375 The forked values making 
certain gaping fi.ssures betweene their forkes. 1674 N. Cox 
Gentl. Recreat. iv. (1677) 10 Those sixty Carps were from 
Eye to Fork from fifteen Inches to eighteen Inches. 1830 
Herschel Stud. Nat. Pkil, 84 We cross the two first fingers 
of one hand, and place a pea in the fork between them. 

b. In the human body, the part at which the 
lower limbs proceed from the trunk. Also {sing. 
and //.), the lower limbs themselves ; the lower half 
of the body. Cf, Forchure. 

1605 Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 121. 1631 [see Chining vbl. sb.]. 
i8ia Examiner 12 Oct. 652/a, You are not long enough in 
the fork for the — dragoons. 1872 Baker Tribut. xiv. 
234 The thigh, and entire leg from the fork to the ankle. 

e. The point at which a river divides into two, 
or the point of junction of two rivers ; a branch or 
tributary. Chiefly U.S. 

*753 C. Gist Jmls. <1893) 80 We. .got to the big fork of 
said river. 1837 W. Irving (1849) 41 The 

fork of the Nebraska, where it divides itself into two equal 
and beautiful streams. 1839 Murchison Silur.^ Syst. i. xxix. 
372 N. and S. forks of the great estuary of Milford Haven. 
18.. Scenes Rocky Mts. 50 (Bartlett) Their village, at the 
Forks of the Platte. 1877 J. A. Allen Amer. Bison. 515 
Great herds on the east fork of the Salmon l^iver. 

d. ot a road. 

1839-40 W. Irving Wol/erfs R. (tSss) 281 A fork in the 
road, i860 PusEY Min. Propk. 241 Taking the fork where 
the ways parted, in order to intercept the fugitives. 1883 
Howard Roads (ed. 3) 47 Here take the right hand fork. 

e. of a plant or tree. 

*776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) II. 200 Fruit-stalk., 
rising from the fork of the stem. X843 Zoologist I. 228 The 
raven's nest was placed in a fork . . of one of these trees, 
187X G. Meredith H. Richmond xv, Torches were struck 
in clefts of the trees, or in the fork of the branches. 

f. A flash (of forked lightning) ; a tongue of 
flame. 

X859 Tennyson Vivien 939 Dazzled by the livid-flickering 
fork. xSyx Palgrave Lyr. Poems 58 A fork of flame from 
Vesuvius Through his black cone went on high. 

a. nonce-use. The union of two lines 
of descent, b. A dilemma, choice of alternatives; 
also, a dichotomy, distinction. Obs. 

*559 Mirr. Mag., Dk. Clarence vi, Of which two houses 
ioyn^ in a forke, My father, .was lawful heire beget. ax$i$ 
Beaum. & Fl. Bloody Brother in. ii, There is a fork, sir, la 
death. .Man may be two ways killed. 1670 Hobbes Behe- 
moth (1840) 214 Declining the force of true reason by verbal 
forks, .distinctions that signify nothing. 

14. Caudine Forks - L. Furcae or Furculm Can- 
dinse : proper name of a defile near Caudium, ia 
Samnium, where the Romans were intercepted in 
the second Samnite war. Hence proverbially used 
for: A crushing defeat. 

1618 Bolton F torus i. xvi. 48 The most notable and 
famous foyle .. was received at the Forkes of Caudium. 
xySx J. Q. Adams mFam. Leit.\xZ']6) 403 The Romans never 
saw but one Caudine Forks in their whole history. AunerLcans 
have shown the Britons two in one war. 

III. attrib. and Comb. 

16. a. objective, as fork-grinder, etc. ; b. para- 
synthetic and similative, as fork-Ukij -shaped, 
-tongued adjs. ; fork-wise adv. 

z8^-5 Dodd Diet, Manuf, s. v. Fork-making, The *forfc- 
grinders are too often a reckless body of men. 1889 Daily 
Nezvs II Nov. 2/6 With the exception of the fork grinders 
there is no actual agitation. x6ix Cotgr., Fourckeure„ 
A forkinesse. .a *fork-iike diuision. 1889 Daily News g Oct. 
s/s They frequently fix the faces of the prisoners with fork- 
like irons towards the burning sun. 1835-6 Tono Cycl, 
Anat, I. 334/2 The vessel then passes between the clavicle 
and the *fork-shaped bone. 1636 Massinger Gif. 
Florence iii. i. They . . Had trod on *fork- tongued adders. 
X54X R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Ckvrurg. D ij. The v^nes 
. . renne *forkewyse in two partyes, 1668 Culpepper & Code 
Barihol. AnaU i. xvi 40 Divided forkwise into two twigs. 

16. Special comb.; fork-beam JNaut. {ptQ 
quot.) ; fork-beard, a name given to various 
fishes of the genus Phycis ; fork-breakfast (see 
quot.); fork -oarving a., that uses a fork in carv- 
ing; fork-cbuck {Wood-turning), a chuck with 
two or more teeth : see quot. 1874 ; fork-fish., ?a 
kind of thornback ; fork-moss, a kind of moss 
{Dicranum brydides) ; fork-ribbed a., having 
ribs branching off like the prongs of a fork ; fork- 
shaft, the handle of a fork; fork-stafif-plane, 
a kind of joiner’s plane used for working convex 
cylindrical surfaces; fork- way, a point where 
two roads meet or diverge, a fork; fork-wreneb. 
(see quot.). Also Fork-head, Fork-tail. 

^1x850 Rudim. Navig, (Weale) 95 "^Fork-Beam, a forked 
piece of timber nearly of the depth of the beam, scarphed, 
tabled, and bolted, for additional security to the sides of 
beams athwart large openings in the decks. 1864 Couch 
Brit. Fishes III. 122 Lesser *Forkbeard. i8xa Sporting 
Mag, XXXIX. 163 Le dejeuner h la fourckette, or ^fork- 
breakfast, is so called, because in eating meat you have 
occasion for a fork. 1882 H. C. Merivale Faucit of 
B. ir. XV, In this country . . the French midday fork- 
breakfast, is unknown. <?x6x8 Fletcher Q- Corinth iv. 
i, Your T beard . . doth express the enamour i courtier, As 
full as your *fork-carving traveller. 1842 Francis Diet. 
Arts, *^Fork Chuck. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek., Fork-chuck 
(Turning), a piece of steel projecting firom the live spindle 
and carrying the front center and a pair of joints which 
enter the wood and rotate it. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 261 
The Puffen or ^Fork-fish. .lieth in await.. ready to strike 
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Ae flsbes tliat passe by with a sbarpe rod or pricke that he 
hath. 1706 Phillips, F&rk-J^shy a kind of Thorn-back, so 
call’d from its forked Tail, i860 Gosse Mom. Nat, BisL 
192 The si|:ht of the *fork-moss would ever afterwards 
call up a vivid recollection of that desolate scene. 1858 
Carpenter^ Veg-. Pkys, § 196 As regards their leaves, the 
Cryptogamia may be characterised as *fork-ribbed. 1641 
Best Farm. Bks, (Surtees) 34 Shorte *forke-shaftes made 
of seasoned ashe. 1848 A, B. Evans Leicester Words, 
Fork-shaft, handle of a fork, whether pitchfork or any 
Other. 1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc, ^ Aril. ix\ A plane 
..with a concave sole, is also distinguished by the name of 
a *fork-staflf-plane, 1819 W, Taylor in Monthly Mag. 
XLVIL 308 Hecate, Luna, Diana, who meet in a *fork- 
way. *8 i74 Knight Piet. Mech., * Fork-wrench, a spanner 
with two jaws which embrace a nut or squai-e on a coupling. 
Pork (fp-ik), V. [f. prec.] 

1 . intr. To form a fork ; to divide into branches, 
divaricate. Of lightning : To play forkedly. Also 
with away, off, or out. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. ii. i. Noah 243 Adam’s 
Trunk (of hot h-our Worlds the Tree' In two faire branches 
forking fruitfully. 1796 H. Hunter tr. 6'/?. Nat. 
(1799) I. 235 Others ftrees] ascend vertically, and.. fork off 
in various tiers. i8c^ J. Barlow Columb. v. 276 The flames 
fork round the semivault of heaven. 1840 Jml.R. Agric. 
Soc. I. IV. 419 The parsnip. .fork.s away into fingers. 1847 
Ansted World yxii. 170 Rays, .forking off towards 
the end, 1851 Maynk Reid Scalp Hunt, xli, The lightning 
forked and flashed. 1853 Phillips Rivers Yorksh. ix. 240 
Here the road forked. 

b. Gf com : To sprout. 

vjtyj Mortimer Hush. 263 Throw the frozen outsides into 
the middle till the Corn begin to fork and warm in the Couch. 
1725 Bradley Diet, s.v. Malt. 

1 2 . jig. a. Of witnesses ; To disagree in their 
testimony, b. Of the tongue [after F. fourckerl : 
To stumble, trip, Ohs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16074 (Cott.) In ^air aun sagh bai said, 
oft-sith for-kid hai. Ibid. 17754 (Gbtt.) pai did baa thre men 
J?an to sunder. And askid seluen ilkan sere, Oo |?air forking 
fain wald Jjai here. 1653 Urquhart Wks. (1834) 263 

Philoplutaries, my tongue forks it, I have mistaken, .one 
word for another, I should have said Philosophers. 

3 . trans. To make or put into the form of a fork ; 
to make fork-shaped, f To fork the fingers : to 
extend them towards a person as a mark of con- 
tempt. 

1640 Witts R ecreat. C ij, His wife . . Behind him forks her 
fingers, *668 Culpepper & Coxce Barthol. Anat. 1. viii. 
315 The Ramus Iliacus is forked out on each side. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 348 The tail, .is forked into 
two horns. 1816 J, Smith Panorama Sc, ^ Art L 376 
A lever, .which is forked at the lower part to receive the 
pendulum. 18*6 Byron Ch. Har. in. xcv. The mightiest of 
the storms , , through these parted hills hath fork’d His 
lightnings. *817 Coleridge Biog. Lii.a^g Bertram.. stands 
, , with his lower limbs forked. 

Jzg. *6^ Dryden & Lee Dk. 0/ Guise iv. iii, Angel- 
traitors. .Forked into ills, and split into deceits. 

4 L To raise or move with or as with a fork; 
to dig, take, or throw out, up, etc., with 

a fork. 

1802 A. KiRKWOOD/r«/. in Mem. (1856) 24, I . .forked some 
hay for Mr. Black. *829 Rep. Doncaster Commission, Bone 
Manure 10 Fold manure, .should be forked up to a con- 
siderable height. *833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xv, Bang - . 
was gobbling his last plantain, and forking up along with it 
..slices of cheese. x^6 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. II. 
191 The ancient practice of forking out each parsnip from 
the ground. *830 Kingsley Alt. Locke xi, He ., set to 
work forking up some weeds on a fallow. 1851 Glenny 
Handbk. FI. Gard. 24 The border should be prepared . . by 
forking in some peat. 1838 — Gard. Every-day Bk. 75/1 
The beds should now be forked over. 1882 Tennyson Pro- 
mise of May 11, And you an’ your Sally was forkin’ the haay. 
fig. 1647 Trapp ^ Mellif. Tkeolog, in Comm. Epist. 
643 He leaves it [his wealth] to a prodigall, that.. forks it 
abroad, as fast as the miser his father raked it together. 
[Cf.^ Fork sb, s.fig.'X 1828 Landor Imag, Conv. III. loi 
Society is not yet trodden down and forked together by you, 
into one and the same rotten mass. 

absol. 1683 J, Erskine yml. n Sept (1893) 16, I was 
seeing the corn cut in the barnyard and whiles forking. 

6. transf. {colloq. or slang.) a. To fork out or 
over\ to give up, hand over, pay. 

1831 Trelawny Adv, Younger Son.^sixscH, Fork ont some- 
thing better than this. 1863 Dickens Mut. Fr. in. i, Fork 
OTt your balance in hand. 1883 Harper's Mag, Aug. 486/1 
He forked over the money. 

absol. 1836 Reade Never too Late Iv, See it for twenty- 
four hours or I won’t fork out. *875 A, R. Hope My 
Schoolboy Fr. 154 I’ll tell Vialls if you do not fork out. 
b. ( U.S.) See quots. 

*839 Marryat Diary Amer, Ser. i. II. 231 , 1 heard aypung 
man.. in Vermont, say, .. ‘Well, how he contrived to fork 
into her young affections, I can’t tell *. 183* B. H. Hall 
College W Is,, F ork on. At Hamilton College, to fork on, 
to appropriate to one's self. 

6. tntr. {colloq.) To protrude awkwardly, 

xM2 FrasePs Mag. XXV, 532 , 1 noted a number of heads 
forking over the side of the ship. 1890 W. C Russell 
Ocean Trag. II. xiv. 20 He came slowly forking up through 
the hatch. Ibid. xix. 133 Leathery noses forking up out of 
a hedge of whisker. 

7 . slang, (trans.) To fork a person : to pick his 
pocket. Cf. Fobk sb. 3. 

a XTpa B. E, Diet. Cant. Crew, Let’s fork Mm, let us Pick 
tlut Man’s Pocket. 1783 in Grose Diet Vulg. Tongue. 

8. intr. (Sc.) To look out, strive for (something). 
^*68* Cqlvil WMgs Supplic. (1710) 73 That Pauls Iniqui- 
ties,^ mystery working, Was men, then for precedency 
torkmg. *825-80 Jamieson s.v. Forking, ‘Forkin’ for 
siller * ; ‘ Forkin ' for a job. 


9. Mining, ifrmtsl) To pump (a mine') dry ; to 
remove (waiet) by pumping. Cfi Fobk sh. 1 1. _ 
1702 Savery Miner's Fr. 56 What signifies your Engine 
.. if it be not capable of Sinking or Forking an Old 
Mine. 1839 Times 27 Apr., He had forked the heaviest 
waters in the whole country. 1869 West Daily Mercury 
20 Mar, They have resolved on forking the water. 1893 
Pall Mall G. 14 Jan, 2/1 The mine has been ‘ forked 
Forkals, pi. jocular, [f. Fork sb, + -al.] Legs. 
*828 Sporting Mag. XXI 11 . 33 The piece of mahogany 
under which my old forkals had so merrily rested. 

Forked (fp-ikt), ppl. a. [f. Fork sb. + -ed 2 .] 

1 . Having a fork or fork-like end ; shaped like a 
fork, bifurcate, branching. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 18843 (Cott.) Forked fair be chin he hare. 
c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 270 A M archant. . with a forked herd. 
*398 Trevisa Barth. I)e P. R. xii, xxii. 428 The swalowes 
. . tayles ben forkyd as a payr of sherys. c 1400 Lanf rands 
Cirurg. 158 pat opere partie of pe veyne passip to pe arm 
hoolis & pere he is forkid, 1534 Fitzherb. Hush. §21 
He hath a forked stycke a yarde longe. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. 
IV, m. ii. 334 Hee was, for all the world, like a forked 
Radish, with a Head fantastically earn’d vpon it. 1667 
Milton P. L. x. 518 Hiss for hiss returnd with forked 
tongue To forked tongue. 1692 Loud. Gaz. No. 2830/4 
Stolen.. 2 silver Spoons, a Fork, 2 small Spoons forkt. 
1729 T. Cooke Tales, etc. 40 Forked Light’nings fright the 
W orld below. 1821 Clare Vill. M instr. 1 . 53 On two forked 
sticks with cordage tied, Their pot o’er pilfer’d fuel boils 
away. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. I. 3 A stem is termed 
forked when it divides into two branches of equal, or nearly 
equal size. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 24 Arabis . . with 
forked or stellate hairs. *887 Bowen Virg. jEneki n. 211 
Forked tongues are flickering seen. 
fig. 1649 G.' Daniel Trinarch., Hen. IV, xvii, Thus 
forked Novelty Spreads. 

b. Of a road : Making a fork ; having two or 
more diverging branches. 

1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. w. xci.nxxxvii.} 271 When we 
had rydden a ii. leages, we came to a forked waye. 1600 
Holland Livy^ xxxviii, xlv. (1609) loii At every forked 
high way leading on both hands. *633 Gate of Tongues 
Uni. 114 A forked way or carfax is deceitful!. 18^ J. 
Payn Myst Mirbridge lii, They came to the forked road, 
e. Of a mountain : Divided at the summit, cleft. 
1606 Shaks. Ant. <5* Cl. iv. xiv. 5 Sometime we see.. A 
forked Mountaine, or blew Promontorie. <21628 Sir J. 
Beaumont To Muses 2 in (1629) 9 Sweet Sounds 

are raised upon the forked Hill Of high Parnassus. 182* 
Shelley Prometh. Unb. i. i, Yon forked and snowy hill, 
t d. of a mitre, 

^ 1509 B.tRCLAY Ship of Foiys (iZjf) II. 279 No wyse man 
is desyrous to obtayne The forked cap without he worthy 
be. *343 Brinklow Compl. 4 Banysshed my natyue contry 
..by the cruelty of the forkyd cappes of Ingland. 1641 
Milton Ck. Govt vi, (1851) 128 She., sends her haughty 
Prelates from all parts with their forked Miters. 

e. Her. «Forchj^. (KobiiOTijBrit.Ifer. iS^o). 

*486 Bk. St Albans, Her. cvja, A certan forkyd cros.. 

hit is called forkyd : for as moch as that all thendys of hit 
ar clouyn and forkyd. 

f. Having (a specified number of) forks or 
prongs, as three-forked. 

>^535 CovERDALE I Sam. ii. 13 A three forked fleshoke. 
1583 Stanyhurst Mneis 11. (Arb.) 59 With toonge three 
forcked furth spirts fyre, <21628 F. Greville Monarchy 
dclii, To stirre, or calm the ocean’s race, As ro3;alties of his 
[Neptune’s] three-forked mace. 1887 Bowen Virg. ASneid 
11.475 Some viper, .darting a three-forked flickering tongue, 
fg. Of an arrow: Barbed. 

*349 Stourton Let in Wilis. Arch. Mag. (1864) VIII. 
296 His crosse bow bent, and forked arrow in the same, 
1611 Cotgr., Per de fleiche a oreilles, a forked or barbed 
arrowe head. 1673 Dryden Assignation in. i, I am wounded 
with a forked Arrow, which will not easily be got out. 

2 . Having the lower half of the body divided ; 
two-legged. 

1605 Shaks. Learxn. iv. 113 A poore, bare, forked Animall 
as thou art. *771 Exmoor Scold. 48 Thee wut come oil 
a gerred,and oil hon-y 20 vurs tha art a vorked [=i-forked]. 

o. Of building : Characterized by the use of 
< forks' (see Fork sb. 7). 

1792 J. Mastin Hist. Nasehy 9 Some [houses] ..of the 
mo.st antique architecture, called forked building. 

4 . Homed; also of deer : see quot. 1674. 

*391 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. iv. 476 The more she [the 
Moon] Fills her Forked Round, 15^ Ibid, il i. iii. Furies 
600 With Asking train, with forked head, and foot Himselfe, 
th’ Ayre, th’ Earth, he beateth. *674 N. Cox Gent 1 . Rear eat. 
(1677) LI 3 Heads having doubling Croches, are called Forked 
Heads, because the Croches are planted on the top of the 
Beam like Forks, 

b. ‘ Homed comuted V cuckolded. A knight 
of the forked, order \ a cuckold. 

*386 T. _B. Z<2 Primaud. Fr. Acad. i. 455 Thou puttest 
thy selfe in great danger, least thy rounde heade become 
forked. 1392 Greene Disput Wks. (Grosartj X. 257 Let 
him dub her husband knight of the forked order, 1639 Mayne 
City Match in Dodsley O. P/. (1780) IX. 373 And I am 
fork’d ? hum ! 1673 F. Kirkman Unlucky Citizen 95, I 
should be sure to be dubb'd a knight of the forked order. 

1 5 . Of an argument, etc. : That points more than 
one way ; containing a dilemma ; ambiguous, equi- 
vocal. Obs. 

*53* Bp. Gardiner Explication 80 b. What hath this auctor 
wonne nowe by his forked question ? X604-X3 R. Cawdry 

Table Aiph. (ed. 3), Dilemma,^ a forked kinde of argument. 
*605 B. Jonson Voipone i. i, Giue forked counsel ; take pro- 
uoking gold On eymer hand, and put it vp. *663 J. Spencer 
(1665) 324 Tp this; forked Objection I return these 
five considerations. x68x Crowne Hen. VI, iv. 46 Must 
Justice starve because we want a Lawyer’s forked distinc- 
tions to feed her neatly With? ; 


i’ b. Of a fee : Taken from both parties in a suit. 
1648 Herrick Hesper. (1869) 216 Ere thy palm shall know 
A postern-bribe took, or a forked-lee To fetter Justice, 

6. Done with a fork, mnee use. 

1611 Coryat Crudities gx To imitate the Italian fashion 
by this forked cutting of meate. 

7 . ellipt. iox forked headed ox -tailed. 

1674 N, Cox Gentl. R ecreat. 11.(1677) 161 The Forked Kite 
and bold Buzzard. 1769 PennantZ<?<7L(i776 111 . 170 Forked 
Hake . . is known on the coa.st of Cornwall by the name of 
the great forked beard, where it was first discovered by Mr. 
Jago. 1864 Couch Brit. Fishes III. 125 Forked Hake. 

8. Comb. : parasynthetic and siinilative, esA forked- 
wise adv. ; also f fprked-beard = fork-beard \ 
forked-head, a forked or barbed arrow, a fork- 
head; forked-tailed a., having a forked tail ; esp. 
in the names of birds (cf. fork-tailed\ 

1713 Ray Syn. Pise. 163 The great * Forked -beard. Ibid. 
164 I'he lesser Forked-beard. 1374 J. Fortescue in Hist, 
Fam. of F. (1869) II. 228 Arrows, .as well ^forked-heads as 
others. 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. n. i. 24 It irkes me the poore 
dapled fooles . . Should . .with forked beads Haue their round 
hanches goard. 1336 J* Heywood Spider F. xxxi. 95 A 
sorte of *forkte tailde flise. 1691 Ray Creation (1701) 167 
The fork’d-tail’d Kite. 1843 Yakrhll Zr/V. Birds III, 520 
The Forked-tailfd Petrel. 1586 Lupton Thous. Notable 
Th. (16751 23 Children with a cloven upper lip, and Torked- 
wise, called an Hare-lip. 

Hence FoTkedly adT)., in a forked manner ; 
I'OTkedness, the condition of being forked. 

1603 Dekker Wonderf. E iv, Tongues forkedly cut. 
1611 CoTGR., . . forkednesse, <21665 Goodwin 

Wks. (1692) III. 601 The forkedne.ss of the Arrows. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa mBti} VI. 50 Sally, .snapt her fingers 
at me, and pointing two of each hand forkedly at me, bid 
me [etc.]. 1789 G. White Selbor^ie xviii. (1843) 230 Distin- 
guished., by the length and forkedne.s.s of them tails. 1881 
Duffield Don Quix. II. 555 [She] flung her body.. across 
the saddle, and remained forkedly, as if she had been a man. 

Porken (f^’ik n), a. Obs. exc. dial. In 8-9 
dial, forkin, [f. Fork sb. + -en 5, or after str. 
pa. pples.] Forked. Forken-rohin, dot 
1603 Knolles Hist. Turks 52 He had a forken 

beard and bald head, 1691 Ray N, C. Words, Forkin- 
robbin, an earwig ; called from its forked tail. So in Bailey 
( 1721) and Atkinson Cleveland Gloss, u868). 

Porker ( f^ukoi). [f. F ORK v. + -er .] 
f 1. » Fork sb. 2 ; perh. mispr. for Fobket. Ohs. 
a 1603 T. Cartwright Confut Rhem. N. T. (i6i8) 416 
The Italians now take their meate with a forker, 

2. One who forks : a. One who throws up (hay, 
etc.) with a fork. b. slang. (See quot. 1867). 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 35 One of the men is 
a loader, the other a forker. 1867 Smyth SailoVs Word-bk., 
Porkers, those who reside in seaports for the sake of steal- 
ing dockyard stores, or buying them, knowing them to be 
stolen. 

1 3 . Something forked : a. A forked tongue, a 
‘ sting’, b. A forked arrow, a fork-head. Obs. 

1589 Nashe Martins Month's Minde'’NV%. (Grosart) 1 . 135 
His arrowes all are forkers. 1616 J. Lane Contn. Sgr.’s T. 
ix. 388 A . . snake . . crawld vp her to stinge, with forker blewe. 
c 1640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys { 1883) 1 , 205 An vnderkeeper 
. .with a forker out of his Crosbowe slewe one Oliffe. 

T 4 . slang. To wear a forker : to be ‘ cornuted*. 
x6o6 Marston Parisiiastern. i, Why ? my lord, tis nothing 
to weare a forker. 

,6. (‘ In Suffolk, an unpaired partridge,* F. Hall.) 

1637 F. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 4 They [? flying fish] . . 
flye as far as young Partridges, that are forkers. 
t PoTket. Obs. Also 5 forkette. [? f. Fork sb. 
-f -ET; cf. V . fourchette tsh\t-fox\il\ 

1 . A small fork. Also, a prong of a fork. 

*583 Hollyband Campo di Fior 209 Picke not thy teeth 
with a forkette. *611 Cotgr., Fourcheon, a forket; the 
tooth, or graine of a forke, 

2 . (See quot.) 

1708 Phil. Trans. XXVI. 78 Fossils .. Bidentula. TheForket. 

Porkfol (fi?*jdcful). [f. Fork .tA-h-eul.] As 
much as may be lifted on a fork. 

*641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 36 Forkers are to beefore- 
tolde that they give upp goode forkefulls, vjfIbCase of f. 
Ruffie 3 He would rather they should cheat him of a forkful 
..of corn. 1882 Garden 14 Jan. 31/2 Putting a forkful of 
long manure on the corners. 

Po*rk-liead. 

f 1 . An arrow with barbed head. Obs. 

*390 Spenser F. Q. iii. v. 19 Through his haberjeon the 
forkehead flew. 

2 , Mech. a. (see quot. 1874) ; b. == Cross-tail. 
1839 [see Cross-tail], 1874 KmGWt Diet. Mech., Fork- 
head, the double head of a rod which divides in order to 
form a connection by means of a pin. 
t Po'rkill, Obs. rare “ [a. OF. fourquon 

of same meaning.] ? A baker's shovel, 
r 147s Piet. Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 808 Hec pala, a forkyn. 
PorMug (f^-jkig), vbl. sh. [f. Fork v. + -ingI,] 
The action of the vb. Fork. 

a 1300 [see Fork v. 2 a]. 1866 Geo. Eiaot F. HoUxxxvix, 
At this forking of the street there was a large space. 1884 
Bower & Scott De Barfs Pha-ner. 314 Where the branch- 
ing appears and remains as a forking of the main axis. 

Porking[ (f^'ikiq), ppl. a. [if. Fork v. + -ing^,] 
That forks ; characterized by forking. 

1851 Glenny Handbk. FI, Gard. 221 A forking^ . . habit 
of growth. *877-84 F. E. Hulme Wild FI. p. vi. Stems 
forking. 189a BlacMu. Mag. Apr. 549 A forking creek. 

Porkless (f^*rkles), a, [f. Fork sb. H- -less.] 
Without a fork. (Worcester (1846) cites. PMl. Mag.). 


POEK-TAIL. 
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FORLIVE, 


Forlr-tail, a. and 
f A. adj, —forked-taiI(ed. Ohs. 
x6tt Florio, FoilOi an eare-wig..or fork-taile vermine. 

B. sF 

1 . (See quot 1753). 

1753 Chambers Supp.^ Forkiait .. a name given to the 
salmon, while in the fourth years growth. 1818 in Todd. 
x 86 i: 25 c* io 9 * § 4 Salmon . . known by the names 

, .blue pole, fork tail, .or oy any other local name. 

2 . (See quot 1893). 

1893 Newton Diet, Birds, Fork^ail, of old time used in 
England for the Kite, but now applied in India to the birds 

of the genus 

Hence Fork-tailed a., having a forked tail: 
used in the names of birds, etc. (cf. forked-tailed). 

1694 J. Ray in Lett, Lit. Men (Camden) 200 A kind of 
fork-taifd . . sea-swallow. 1828 Sir J. S. Sebright Hawking 
44 The fork-tailed kites were much flown, some years ago. 
1868 Wood Homes without H. v. 103 The Fork-tailed Date 
Shell \Lithodowus ca%tdigera). 
f Forkulie, Ohs. [Of unknown formation.] 
trans. To blacken by heat. 

^1223 Ancr. R, 50 Pe blake clo 3 bitockne'S pet te .so 3 e 
sunne, l>et is lesu Crist, haueS wiSuten vorkuled ou. Ibid. 
3o6Ure inwit, uorkuliinde hire suluen mid l>e fure of sunne. 

For!ky (f^uki), a. [f. Fokk sb. + -y h] 

1 . .Shaped like a fork, forked. 

[1508 (see Forcy : the sense is not clear).} 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, m. 666 A Sn^e. .brandishing 
his forky Tongue, a xyoo — Ovids Met. i. 425 Parnassus 
whose forky rise Mounts thro’ the clouds. 1727 Swift 
Circumcision B. Cr/r// Wks. 1755 III. 1. 166 A meagre man 
with a, .black forky beard. 1762 Falconer Shipwr. 1. 256 
A .skilful marksman o’er his head suspends The forky 
prongs. x8o8 Scott Marm. i. viii, The last . . On high his 
forky pennon bore, a 1851 D. Moir SirEliduc Poet. Wks. 
1852 XL 192 The tree by the forky lightnings scathed, 
b. fig. and allusively. 

1702 Watts Epit. Wiil. I/Iy x, Slander gnaw her forky 
tongue. 1821 Byron Cain 1. i. 227 Those he spake to with 
his forky tongue. 

2. Comh., as fiorky-tongtted adj. 

1727 Watts Poems (1743) 235 Cares never come With . . 
Malice forky-tongued. 

Hence PoTkiness, the condition of being forky. 
161X CoTGR., Fourcheure^ a forkinesse. 1766 Pennant 
Zool. (17681 II. 242 The house swallow is distinguished from 
all others by the superior forkiness of its tail. 
Forlaboured, -laden : see For- prefix 6, 6 b. 
t Forlai‘11, pph a. Also 6 Sc. forlane. [pa. 
pple. of Forlie v .1 

I. 1 . Of a woman : That has lost her chastity. 
Also, as a term of abuse for either sex. 

^1290 .S'. Eng. Leg. 1 . 462/6 A womman .. that was sunful 
and for-lein. c 1450 Hrnryson Test. Cres. 140 Now allace ! 
tb.at seid with froist is slane, And I fra luifferis left and all 
forlane. [But this may belong to sense 2.} 1308 Dunbar 
Tua Miiriit Wetnen 137 That carybald forlane. 
il. 2 . App. used for: (?Laid aside), forgotten. 
c 1320 Sir Tristr. 1586 Tristrem, j?is pef is he, pat may be 
nou5t for lain, [t 1430 : see under sense i.] 1360 Rolland 
Cri. Venus iv. 496 All faltis bygane . . He did or said. .Be 
quite forjet, ouinsene, and all forlane. 

tForla*llce, v. Obs. pa. OY . or lancer to 
throw out (in mod. F. spec, to drive out an animal 
from his lair), f. for-^ FoR- /r ^3 + lancer to throw, 
Launoh.] inir. ox absol. To ihiow out. 

13.. Gaw. ^ Gr. Kni. 1334 pen brek pay pe bale, pe balez 
out token, Lystily forlancyng. 

Forlapped : see For* 6 b. 
t Forlay*, Obs. [f. prefix + Lay v.} 
trans. To lay aside. 

a 1500 Cursor M. 2432S (Cott.) We stemmed still als stan, 
Pof lijf was vs for-laid. 

Forlay ; see Forelay. 

t Forlea'd, Obs. [OE. forikdan, f. For- 
pref^ -k likdani see Lead cf. 0 ^. far lidean 
(Du, verleiden), OHG. far-^ forleitan (Ger. 
verleiten)i\ trans. To mislead, seduce. 

Becywulf (Gr.) Hie forlseddan tq/pam lindplegan 
swmse gesiSas. c 1000 ^lfric Gram, xlvii (Z.) 277 SeducOy 
ic bepsece oSpe forlaede. c 1275 Lay. 1333 For hire workes 
beop so swete pat fale men [heo] for-Iedep. /r i3XS Shore- 
HA.M 164 The fendes privd gyle The man for-ledde. 

t Forlea’d, Obs. [f. For- pref.^ -r Lead v.] 
trans. To lead forward, lead before. Hence For- 
lea' ding jA 

<2x300 E. E, Psalter cxxxi[i}. 17 pethen sal I for-lede 
[V ulg. producam) David horn. 1387 Trevisa H igden (Rolls) 
I. 29 By such forledynge fL. his pr^iis\ 

t Forlea’ve, v. Obs. [f. Yo^Brpref^ + Leave v.\ 
^QYiG.firleiben.j trans. To leave behind, give 
up, abandon, Ibrsake, depart from. 

c 1225 Juliana 33 Icb am wilcweme ne forleaf pu me nawt 
luuiende lauerd. c 1325 Poem Times Edw. II 374 in Pol, 
Songs (Camden) 340, I drede me that God us hath for-laft 
out of nis bond, c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. i. metr. iii. s (Camb. 
MS.) Dirknesses for-leften me. c 1440 Hylton ScalaPerf. 
(XV. de W. 1494) I. xxxviii, In a lityll I forlefte the. 

Forlength : see Fob- pref^ 9. 
t Forle’re, V. Obs. [OE. forlmrany f. For- 
pref.^ -k Ikran Lere v. to teach.] trans. To teach 
wrongly, pervert, seduce. 

<21000 Andreas 1364 (Gr.) Du leoda feala forleolce and 
forlaerdest. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 29 pat is pe flesHche 
lust pe mankinne forlere' 5 , and al hit is bi pe deuel pat 
men pus forlerede. <2x230 Owl Night. 924 That thi 
dweole song heo ne for-lere. 


+ Forle*se, Obs. Forms: Infn. t forldo- 
san, 2-3 -leosen, 3 -losen, -lesen, 4-5 -lose, (6 
Sc. -leir). Pa. t. 1 forMas, Northumb. -Idos, pi. 
-Inron, 3 forleas, (2nd pers. sing, forlure), 3-4 
forles, 6-7 forlore. Sc. forloir. Pa. pple. 1-4 
forloren, 4 north. forlose(n, -in, 4-8 forlorne, 
6~7 forelorn(e, 3-9 forlore, (5 forlo(o)r, 6 Sc. 
forloir, 8 forelore), 3- forlorn. [OE. forUo- 
san, pa. t.forUas, ^X.forluron, pa. pple. ; 

*= QYTLB.forliasa^^liesa, OS. far- yforleosan, -liosan, 
OYiO. far-, fer-, for-, furleosan, -liosan (MHG. 
verliesen, Ger. verlieren), Goth, fraliusan ; f. 
For- pref^ -liosan, ME. lesen'. see Less v. 

^ After 15th c. only in pa pple., and (rarely) in the new forms, 
inf. (Sc.) Jbr/eir, pa. t, forlore (Sc. forloir),] 

1 . trans. To Lose, in various senses. 

Beowulf 2861 (Grd^iEt pam geongum. .pam peasr his elne 
forleas. c xzys^ Lamb. Horn. 83 Mon hefde uorloren efre 
stephne bi-uore gode. cxzo$ Lay. 2x3 Creusa .. pe Eneas 
his fader in Troie for-leas. a 1223 Ancr. R. 246 pe weorreur 
of helle mei longe asailen ou, & forleosen al his hwule. a 1230 
Owl 4- Night. 815 An so for-lost the hund his fore, a 1300 
Cursor m, 714 ,Cott.) To win pe blis he had forlo.sin. 
c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. pr iv. xoo iCamb. MS. ) Yif pat 
a man hadde al for-lorn hys syhte. £‘I4W Hymns Virg. 124 
Thy honde warke pat pou hast wrowytn. My dere .son, for- 
Je.se hem nowhte ! <7x460 Towneley JlJyst. (Surtees) 188 My 
right ere 1 have forlorne. 1581 J. Bell Haddon's A nstv. 
Osor. 322 b, It may seeme we have .. forlorne all mercy 
and compassion. x6oo Fairfax Tasso vii. i, Her feeble hand 
the bridle raines forlore. 1663 Robin Hood 4 Curtal Friar 
xiii. in Child Ballads v. cxxiii. (1888) 124/r Carry me over 
the water.. Or else thy life’s forlorn. 

2 . To destroy, cause to perish, cut off. 

a 1000 Csedmon's Gen. 1281 (Gr.) He wolde. . forleosan lica 
gehwilc. <ri2oo Vices 4 Virtues (E. E. T. S.) 73 Gif he 
La pot] 3 >ar inne bersteS and brekS, he is forloren and sone 
uMeworpen. c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 1143 Do meidenes. .wenden 
. . Sat man-kinde were al for-loren. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 314 
Thus they that comen first to-fore Upon the rockes ben for- 
lore. 1560 Rolland Cr/. Venus in. 274 Becaus Diomeid 
wald forleir The fers Troians. 1614 Sylvester Beihulids 
Rescue vi. 175 For the God of Power Th’ Assyrian Forces 
hath this Night forlorn. 1664 Flodden F, 1. 2 Worthy Lords 
by him forlorne. 

b. intr. for refi. To perish, come to nought. 
a 1223 St. Marker. 3 Ne ne let tu neauer mi sawle 
forleosen wi6 pe forlorne.^ <21225 Leg. Katk. 2254 Nalde 
nawt godd leoten his martirs licomes liggen to forleosen. 

e. iratts. To bring to ruin, put to shame, con- 
foimd ; also, to lead astray to one’s ruin. (Usually 
in passive.) 

c 1200 Trin. Coll, Horn. 5 Forlete '5 yure synne. pat ^e ne 
hen ifunden on sunne and swo forlorene. a 1300 E. E, Psalter 
cxlii[i]. 12 And for-lese my faas in merci pine. CX400 
Meiayne 77 Late never my sawle be forlorne. a 1471 Pol. 
Poems (Rolls) II. 241 Una^syd clerk soone may be forlore 
Unto that theef [Simony] todonne obeysaunce. 1578 Gude 
4 Godlie Batlates 193 Lowse me or I be forloir And heir my 
mone. 1391 Spenser Vis. Worlds Vanitie vi, O ! how great 
vainnesse is it then to scorne The weake, that hath the 
strong so oft forlorne 1 

3 . To leave, abandon, desert, forsake. 

c 1460 Pol. Rel. 4 L. Poems (x866) 97 The order of preest- 
hode he has forlorne. 1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. ix. 52 Her 
frail witt, that now her quite forlore. 1600 Fairfax Tasso 
III. Ixxvi, The birds their nests forlore. 

Hence Eorle*smg vbl. sb., loss, perdition. 

X340 Ayenb. 156 Uor pet me be-uly5t hire folye and hire 
uorlyezinge. Ibid, 243. 

t Forle*t, Ohs. Forms: see Let Also 
pa. pple. 7 erron. forlitt. \OK. forlxtan, f. For- 
pref.^ + Isetan Let ; ~ OS. foridian (Du. ver- 
laten), OYLG. fir Idt^^an {MflG. verldi^en, Ger. 
verlassen), OlSi.fyrijddia (Sw.fb'rldta, 'Da../orlade ).2 

1 . trans. To allow, permit. 

egoo tr. Bsedds Hist. i..xxvu, Sum eorplic se forlsetep, 
paette [etc.], a X300 E. E. Psalter exxv. 3 For noght fore- 
lete sal he Yherde of sinful for to be Over lote of rightwis, 

2 . To leave, go away from (a person or place), 
forsake; to abandon (possessions). 

971 BUckl. Horn. 27 Hine pa forlet se costi^end. a 117S 
Cott. Hom.'oxg To cniesen 5ief[h]y wolden bare sceppinde 
lufie o6er hine ferleten. <? 1203 Lay. 30599 pat ufel hhie gon 
for-leten. a 1300 Cursor M. 13295 (Cott.) He for iesu al 
for-lete. c 1330 Will. Paleme 2311 Alle pe breme bestes 
^t a-boute ys were, for-lete vs & folwed him forp. 1508 
Dunbar Tua Mariit Women 381 , 1 him forleit as a lad. 
b. To leave (a j-jerson) helpless or destitute. 

<2 xooo Andreas 459 (Gr.) Nsefre forlaste^ lif^ende god eorl 
on eorSan, gif his ellen deahl <2 x223 Fjf. Marker. 8 Ne 
forlet tu me nawt luuende lauerd. 1340-70 A lisaunder 679 
Whan Philip in his foule will bathe Pee forlete. . Him tides to 
take pee a3ain. x^x% Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 14S3) iv. xx, 
He is forlete and al forpercid sore and pytously. a 1353 
PmvfOT Exam. 4 IFnA (1842) 345 Who may say that God 
forletteth his church right, so that he may permit those 
things to. .decay, without the which, it may not consist? 

! e. To leave (laud) desolate or uncultivated; to 
leave (a building, etc.) to decay. 

a 1300 Leg, Rood (1871) 34 So pat pulke stude was vor-lete 
mony aday. 1390 Gower Conf III. 104 But yet there ben 
of londes fele.. Which of the people be forlete As londe 
deserte. 1480 Caxton CArow. Awg". b 7 b, He yaf hem 
a centre that was forleten where in they myght duelle. 1328 
Will in W. Molyneux Burton-on-Trent (1869) 58 The 
seyd brygge ys lyke to be decayed and forfett. 1610 
Holland Camdeds Brit. i. 513 'The three Channels or 
draines have a long time beene forlet and neglected. 

d. To leave off, renounce (a custom, habit, sin). 

cxxjs Lamb. Horn. 19 Nu sculle we forlete pes licomc 


lust, c xaoo Trin, Coll. Horn. 103 Hwi luuest pu pine fule 
sunnes . forlet hem. 1303 R. Brunne Synne 

Wrappe and oper synne forlate {printed foolate], <71386 
Chaucer Pars. T. l■45 In pe drede of god man forleteth 
his synne. 1533 Stewart Cr<7/(!. Scot. II. 64 He thouchqhe 
wald mak peice agane With Scot and Peclit, and all weiris 
forleit. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 84 Soone after this custonie 
was for-let and cleane giuen ouer. 

e. To forsake, cease to regard (a law, etc.). 

<71250 Gen. 4 Ex. 4068 For luue of 8is hore-pla^e Manic 
for-leten godes laje. <2x300 Cursor M. 9448 (Cott.) Sua 
sun als he pat apel ete, pe laghes bath he pan for-lete. 
1340 Ayenb. 184 Roboam,.uorlet pane red of pe yealden 
guode men uor pane red of yonge. 1533 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. (1858) I. 60 Lautie wes lost, forleit wes all the lawes. 
^ f. Used as a term of Sc. constitutional law. 
x6^ Earl of Balcarras Let. yas. II on Si. Scot. 61 (MS.) 
The Committee, .found great difficulty how to declare the 
Crown vacant. Some were for abdications.. Others were 
for using an old obsolete word (fforleiting) used for a Birds 
forsaking her nest. 1689 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) I. 518 
The throne of Scotland is vacant, the late King James the 
7th haveing forlitt or forfeited the crown. 

3 . To leave out, omit ; to let alone, abandon. 

<7X200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 71 We shule no ping .seien pere 

pat les beo, and no ping of pe soSe forlete. c xzzc Bestiary 
230 Finde 5e Se wete corn Sat hire qwemeS . Al ^e forlete8 
■Sis oSer seo. a 1300 Cursor M. 21777 (Gott.) Elme.,wald 
noght for-lett pe nailes in his bend and fete, .ful gern scho 
soghtTill scho paim fand ne fined ijogbt. c 1300 AVAv/ 1998 
All that he i handled hadde the houndes hit forlete. 13. . 
E. E. A Hit, P. B. loi Be pay fers, be pay feble for-lotez none, 
b. To cease from ; to cease ta do something. 
C1173 Lamb. Horn. 35 Ne forlete 3e for nane scame pat 
5 e ne .seggen pam preoste alle eower sunne. <7x200 Ormin 
1887s All i'ollc well neh forrlet To penkenn ohht off hefifne. 
a 1230 Owl 4 Night. 36, I-wis for pine fule lete Wei oft ich 
mine song forlete. _ c i374_ Chaucer Boeth. hi. pr. xi. 75 
(Carab. MS.) Whan it forletip to ben cone it mot nedis dien. 

4 . To let go, release or lose from one’s hold or 
keeping. 

^ cxiso Departing SouTs Addr. Body ig Thine godfsederes 
ihaten aer heo the forleten that [etc.], c izoo Ormin 3768 He 
wollde hiss aghenn lif Forr hise shep forrlastenn. <2x223 
Juliana 47 Forlet me mi leafdi & ich chulle al bileaue 
pe. <r 1223 Si. Marker, 6 Weila wummon hwuch wlite pu 
leosest ant forletest for pin misbeleaue, a 1300 Cursor M. 
4006 (Cott.) Formast his lijf he suld for-lete, c 1374 Chaucer 
Boeth. I. metr. ii. 3 (Cainb. MS.) Allas how the thowt of 
man dulleth and forletith his propre cleernesse. 

b. To remit (a debt) ; to forgive. 

1340 Ayenb. 262 And uorlet ous cure yeldinges ; ase and 
we uorletep oure yelderes. 

c. To dismiss from attention. Sc. 

X813 PicKEN I. 121 Sae let’s forleet it— gle’sa sang; 
To brood on ill unken’d is wrang. 

Hence Forle*t(eii ppl. a. ; Forle'tmgr vbl. sb. 
Also Porle'tness, the state of being let alone. 

a X300 E. E. Psalter cxxii[il. 3 For of for-letenesse mikel 
filled we are. Ibid. 4 Up-braiding To mightand, and to 
proude for-leting. 13. . K. Alis. 2889 As a stude for-let, Is 
now 'rhebes. C1374 Chaucer Boeth. i. pr, i. 2 (Camb. 
MS ) A forletyn and a despised elde, c 1440 JacoPs Well 
(E. E. T. S.)x. 11 An old for-latyn cote, 1506 Guylforde 
Pilgr. (Camden) 33 An olde for leten ruynous cburche. 
1610 Holland Camden * s Brit. iyByj) tS8 The language of 
our ancestours , ; lay forlet and buried in oblivion. 
•pForle’t, Obs. [f. FoR-^r^i -k Let £^. 2 ] 
trans. To hinder, prevent, stop. Const, inf. ox that 
with not. Also in deprecatory phr. God forlet it! 

a isss pHiLPOT Exam. 4 WHt. (1842) 351 But God 
forelet it that I should not believe the gospel ! xs68 C. 
Watson Polyb. 93 a, The Romans, .being in league with the 
Carthaginenses. .forlet him not to aide them. 1575 R. B. 
Appius-4 Virg. Eij, It is naught in dry sommer, for letting 
my drinke. 

■f Forlie*, v. Ohs. Forms : See Lie v}- [OE. 
forlicgan (f. For- prefD- 4- Began Lie ©.i) — OHG. 
farligan (flGS-G. verligen). 

Cf. Gr. aorist napeMiaro lay with (a woman) secretly, 
which is etymologically equivalent.] 

I. 1 . rfi. Of a woman : To prostitute herself 

<7893 K. JElfred Oros. in. vi. § 2. a xoooLaws Cnut liv. 

2 . intr. for refi. (Often conjugated with be). To 
commit fornicaiion. Const, ly or with. 

C1200 Ormin 3x18 Forr pa mann munnde trowwenn wel 
patt 3ho foirlegenn waere. c 1430 St. Cnthbert (Surteesi 519 
And with him to be forlayne, 13x3 Douglas ARneis yi. 1. 
54 Prevalie with the bull forlane wes sche. Ibid. x. vii. 72 
The quhilk Anchemolus. . had forlay n his awin .stepmoder by. 

3 . trans. Of tlie man : To lie with, violate. 

<7X205 Lay. 15375 Heo for-lseisen pa wif. 13, . Coer de L. 

924 Forleyn was hi.s doughter yyng. a 1420 Hoccleve De 
Reg. Princ. (Roxb.) 191 How many a wyfe & maide bathe 
be forlayne. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. e iij b, He wolde 
baue forlayne that maide. 

II. 4 . To smother by lying upon, to overlie. 

<2x300 Cursor M. 8623 (Cott.) pat was for-lain Moght 

neuer couer pe lijf again. ri34a Ibid. 8602 (Fairf.) An 
womman had hir chiWe for-layne. 

III. 5 . To be fatigued with lying (in bed). 

X423 Jas. L Kingis Q. xi, For-wakit and for-walowit, thus 
musing Wery forlyin . . I herd the bell to matyns ryng, And 
vp I rase, no langer wald I lye. 

i* Porline, Obs* [y. OY,forlignur .1 intr* 
To degenerate, 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. ni. pr. vi. (1886) 6t pat they ne 
sholden nat owtrayen or forlynen fro the vertuus of hyr noble 
kynrede. Ibid. metr. vi, Thanne nis ther no forlyned wyht 
but yif he norysse hys corage vn to vyces. 

iTovlive^ V. Obs. [f. For- + Live w.] 
intr* To outlive one’s strength, become decrepit ; 
in pa, pples. -lived, -liven, decrepit 


FORLOIlf, 


EOBM. 


1300 Cursor M, 55x3 fCott.) Als man ofeild, and lang for- 
liuen [1340 Faiif. for lined]. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xn. 
xvi.(Xollem.MS.) A fori vued. .cok le yejj egges in hislaateelde. 

Eorlode : see FoK-/n/. ' 6. 

Forlolf, obs. Sc. form of I'''uRL0UGH. 
t Porloin, sb. Ohs. Plunting. [f. next vb.] 

1. I’he action of forloining. 

E4 . Le P'emry de Twety in AV/. Ant. I. 152 Why bio we 
ye so J For cause that the hert is seen, an ye wot nev'ere 
wtiedir that myn hundys be become fro rayn meyne. And 
what nianer of chase clepe ye that ? We clepe it the chace 
of the forloyiie lorig, la chace de Forloyng\ 1486 Bk. Si. 
Aihans Fj, What is a forloyng^ for that is goode to here. 

2 . A note of recall 

c 1369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 386 Therwith the hunte 
wonder fa.ste Blew a forloyn. at thelaste. 1733 in Bailev, 
Forloyn, a Retreat when the Dogs are called off from a 
wrong Scent. 0 \ld Word\. 

t Porloi'll, Ohs, Forms; 4-6 forloyne, 
6-7 foreloin^ -loyne, 6- forloin, [ad. OF. 
forshignur^ i. for Foe- pref.-^) + loini^L. 
far.] 

1 . trans. To leave behind at a distance^ forsake. 
13. . E. E. Alli't. P. A. 368 pscy I forloyne my dere 

endorde Ibid. B, 1165 pay forloyne her fayth & foijed 
o|>ergoddes. 

b. znir. To stray, err. 

13. . E. E. A Hit. P. B. 282 He knew och freke forloyned 
fro he ry5t wayez. Ibid. B. 730 Jif I for-loyne as a fol. 

2 . Htmting. trans. To leave the pack) far be- 
hind. Said of the stag, or of individual hounds. 
Also absol. 

i486 Bk. Si, Albans Fj, When,. the beest h stoll aw’ay 
owt of the fryth Or the houndes that thow hast meten ther- 
with And any other houndes before than may with hem 
mete Theesoder houndes arn then forloyned .. B'or the beste 
and the houndes arn so fer before And the houndes behynde 
be weere and score So that they may not at the best cum at 
ther will I'he houndes before forloyne hem. iS76Tur8erv. 
Vetterie 118 A harte doth foreloyne and breake out before 
the houndes for divers reasons, 1686 B lome Genii, Recreat. 
n._ 79 When a Hound meeteth a Chase, and goeth away 
with it far before the rest, then say, he Foreloyneth, 

t Forlo'ng, Ohs. In 3 Omt. forrlangenn. 
[f. + langen to Long; =MliG. ver~ 

langen ] To be possessed with longing. 

c laoo Ohmin 1280 Jiff patt tu forrlangedd arrt To cumena 
upp till Criste. 

Hence Forlo'nging vbl sb. 

a teas Auer. A. 274 Heorte-sor uor worldliche pinge, deori 
uorlonginge, & jiscunge of eihte. 
t Porlo'ng, Obs-^ [f. For- prtf ^ + Long a. ; 
after L. prolongare\ trans. To keep or continue 
longer ; to prolong, 

1496 Pwes 4* Panp, (W. de W.) vn. xxii. 3T0/1 They haue 
leuer to gyue .xx. shellynges to forlonge the soules in payne 
all a yere. 

t Porlo'ppin, a. Sc. Ohs. [f. For- pref.^ + 
loppin.^ pa. p pie. of loup^ Leap v.] Fugitive, run- 
away, vagabond. 

1500-20 Du.sbar Poems xxxiii, 7 Me thocht a Turk of 
Tartary Come throw the boundis of Barbary And layfor- 
loppin in Lumbardy. 157. Satir. Poe/ns Refortn. xlv. 8 
Ane fals, forloppen, fenyeit freir. 

Forlore: see Forlese and next. 

Porlorn (fpjl/*in), a. and jA Forms : see For- 
LESE. [pa. pple. of Forlese.] a. adj. 

1 1 . Lost, not to be found. Obs . : see the vb. 

1577 Harrison England ii. ix. (1877) i. 190 To the end 

they should lie no more in corners as forlorne books and 
vnknowne. 

1 2 . Morally lost; abandoned, depraved. Obs. 

1154 O. E. Chron. an. 1137 Hi [the lawless barons in 

Stephen's time] weron al forcurssed, & forsworen & forloren. 
c 1250 Gen. ff Ex. 346 M^ti men, and fijti, [and] for-loren. 
a 1300 Cursor M. (Cott.J pe quick pe godmen er and 
cho.sen,heded j>e wick pat arfor-losen. s$jZGude^Godlie 
Ballates 30 The Forlorne Sone, as it is writtin in the xv. 
Chapter of Luk. 1598 Drayton xvi. 53 He 

that’s in all the Worlds blacke sinnes forlorne. 1M3 Apol, 
Prot. France ii. 20 They hire forlorn Wretches to go to the 
Sermons of the Protestant Ministers, 
i* 3 . ‘Lost’', ruined, doomed to destruction. Ohs, 
rx386 Chaucer Frankl, T. 309 Lord Phebus, cast thy 
merciable eye On wrecche Aurilie, which that am for-lome. 
ri44o Hylton Scala Per/. (W. de W, 1494) i xxxviii, As I 
thou were a forloor man. 1554 Traves m Strype EccI 
Me?n. III. App. xxxiii. 88 As though ye were a man forlore. 
1696 Tate & Brady Ps. vi. i And spare a Wretch forlorn. 
1719 Young Bitsiris v. i, What urge these forlorn rebels in 
excuse For choosing ruin? 

t b. Forlorn boys ( =: Fr. enfants perdu5')^fellowSy 
etc. ; men who perform their duty at the imminent 
risk of their life. Forlorn fort : one held at ex- 
treme risk. See also Forlorn hope. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 1137/2 Fortie or fiftie 
forlorne boies. 1598 Barret Theor. 'iVarres 11. i. 17 He 
shall set abroad certaine forlorne Sentinels without the 
Word. 1618 Bolton Florus (1636) 137 Some new band of 
forlorne fellowes appeared, 1700 S. L. tr. Frykds Voy. E. 

I nd. 298 To march to a F orlorn F ort , . six Leagues from [etc.], 

c. Desperate, hopeless. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks 391 Everything . . seemed as 
altogither lost and forlorne. 1710 Berkeley Princ. Hum. 

Introd. Wks. 1871 I. 137 [We] sit down in a forlorn 
Scepticism. 1791 Boswell fohnson an. 1732, In the forlorn 
state of his circumstances. 1836 W. Irving Astoria II. 183 
Haying seen these three adventurous bands depart upon 
their forlorn expeditions. 1874 Morley Compromise (1886) 

8 The home of great and forlorn causes. 
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I 4 . Of persons or places : Abandoned, forsaken, 
deserted ; left alone, desolate, 
i *535 Goodly Primer *20 An old forlorn house. 1559 

i Mirr. Mag.., Dk. Clarence x-vii. To help King Flenry vtterly 
forlorne. i6ai G. Sandys Ovid s Met. vixi. (1626] 152 
I Whither fly’st thou? leauing me for-lore. 1667 Milton 
P, L. 1. 180 Yon dreary Plain, forlorn and wilde. 1704 Pope 
Aiitumn izz To the winds I mourn j Alike unheard, un- 
pity’d, and forlorn. 1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World 
O757) 79 Dreading an accident in so forlorn a place, I . . 
stood out to sea again. 1814 Cary Da>tte, Inf. xxx. j6 
A wretch forlorn and captive. 1829 Hood Eugene Aram x, 
Horrid stabs in groves forlorn And murders done in caves, 
1850 Tennyson In Mem. lx, The little village looks forlorn. 
1863 F. Locker Lond. Lyrics, Reply to Invit. Rome, ii, 
Perhaps you think ^o\xr Lofve forlore Should pine unless her 
slave be with her. 

b. Const, of \from : Forsaken by (a person) ; 
bere't, destitute, or stripped of (a thingb 
CXZ50 Departing Souls Addr. Body v, Eart thu forloren 
from al that thu lufedest. 1579 Spenser Shepk, Cal. Apr. 4 
Or art thou of thy loved lasse forlorne? 1667 Milton P. L. 
K. 921 Forlorn of thee Whither shall I betake me. 1697 
Dryden Iliad I. Fables (1700) 208 The good old Man, forlorn 
of human Aid, B'or Vengeance, .pray’d. 1798 Coleridge 
Anc. Mar. vii. xxv, He went like one that.. is of sense 
forlorn. 1832 Tennyson (Enone is Mournful (Enone wan- 
dering forlorn Of Paris once her playmate. 1871 Rossetti 
Love’s Noctnrn ii, Dreamland lie.s forlorn of light. 

5 . In pitiful condition, wretched. 

1582 T. Watson Centurie of Loue xiii, Such as lay with 
pestilence forlorne. «i628 F. Greville Alaham iv. iii, 
Nothing can come amisse to thoughts forlorne. 1724 R. 
Welton 18 Disc. 454 I’hey saw so great a man in so 
forlorne a plight. 1781 Gibbon Decl. ^ F. II, xli. 549 His 
forlorn appearance. i866 Miss Noble Life yiii, Ay, 

be it the forlornest bodily tabernacle in which immortal 
soul ever dwelt. 

b. Of a wretched appearance, meagre. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 11. iii. 94 The Trees, though Sommer, 
yet forlorne and leane. 1597 — ^ Hen. I V, ill. ii. 335 Hee 
was so forlorne, that his Dimensions (to any thicke sight) 
were inuincible. 1875 F. Hall in Lippincott'' s Mag. XV. 
338 '2 Forlorn pullets, certainly from the same farmyard with 
the lean kine of Egypt. 

fB. rA Obs. 

1 . A forlorn person. 

fiSo6 ’DuauKti Littill Inierlud x^s The Gret Forlore Of 
Babylon. 1593 Shaks, 3 Hen. VI, iii. iii. 26 Henry. .Is., 
forc’d to liue in Scotland a Forlorne. 1710 Steele Tatler 
No. 210 i* 6 [An old maid writes] I am surrounded with both, 
though at present a Forlorn. 1814 Forgery ii. ii, There, 
poor forlorns, divide the little there. 

2 , Short for Forlorn hope ; a body of troops 
detached to the front, a front line, vanguard. Also 
pL, the men forming a forlorn hope, 

164s Cromwell Lei. to Lenthall 14 Sept., Captain Ireton 
with a forlorn of Colonel Rich's regiment. 1677 W. Hubbard 
Narrative it. (1865) 181 The Forlorne of our Forces. 1688 
J, S. Art of War 54 The General must send his Forlorns 
to post themselves on the highest places. 1702 C. Mather 
Magn. Chr, ii. App. (1852) 187 Four companies of these 
were drawn out as forlorns. 1724 De Foe Metn. Cavalier 
(1840) 287, 1, .rode up to the forlorn. 

iraitsf. axid/g. 1648 J os. Beaumont Psyche iv. cxliii, N ext 
these, a large Brigade was marshallM, For whose forlorn 
first march’d the hardy Boar. 1655 Gurnall Chr, tn Arm, 
Introd. i. (1656) to The fearful are in the forlorne of those 
that march for hell. 1666 Lond, Gaz. No. 68/4, 12 or 14 as the 
Vauntguard or Forlorn of their Fleet. 1680 R. L'Estrange 
Season. Mem. Liberties Press 4* Pulpit 4 There started out 
a Party upon the Forelorn, to make Discoveries, and try the 
Temper of the Government. i68i Crowne Tkyestes v. 
Dram. Wks. 1873 II. 70 Sometimes they '11 . . stand A flight 
of beams from tne forlorn of day, 1674 Dryden Epil. Open, 
New Ho. xo Criticks.. Who.. still charge first, the true for- 
lorn of wit. 

Porlo'rn llO^pe. [ad. T>yy. verloren hoop (in 
Kilian 1598), lit. ‘ lost troop’ — Heap, Ger. 
haufen). Cf. Fr enfants per dus. (Among sailors 
mi^pronoxinQed jdbwmg hope.)} 

1 . In early use, a picked body of men, detached 
to the front to begin the attack; a body of skir- 
mishers. Now usually, a storming party. 

In the 17th c. sometimes applied to the rear guard. 

*579 Digges Stratiot. T02 He mu.st also so order the 
Forlorn hope in y® front of hys Battayle with new supplies. 
1581 Styward Mart. DiscipL ii. 136 The which the Ger- 
maine calls, their Forlorne hoope. 1600 Dymmok Ireland 
(1841) 32 Before the vantguarde mwched the forlorn hope. 
1642 True State Ireland 5 Likewise for the forlorn hope 
of the Rear, Captain Pate commanded 40 Dragoo iers. 1678 
tr, Gaya’s Art of War ii. 74 Called the Forlorn Hope, 
because they, .fall on first, and make a Passage for the rest. 
1790 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. I. 31 The forlorn hope of 
each attack consisted of a sergeant and twelve Europeans. 
1874 L. Stephen Hours Libr. (1892) I. vii. 245 Compelled 
to lead a forlorn hope up the scaling ladders. 

b. transf. and Jig.., chiefly of persons in a 
desperate condition. 

c 157a Gascoigne Fruits Warre (1831) 211 The forlorne 
hope which haue set vp their rest By rash expense, and 
knowe not howe to liue. 157a J. Jones Bathes of Bath Pref. 
3 A booteless matter to perswade the forlorn hope, suche 
as have decreed to caste awaye them selves, a 1661 Fuller 
Worthies (1840) II. it [Object of Clhrist’s descent into hell] 
To preach, useless where his auditory was all the forlorn 
hope. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4* F. 128 The busy apes, 
the Forlorn hope of these declining Woods, deeming no 
place safe where they beheld us, 

C. pi. The men composing such a body ; hence, 
reckless bravos. 

*539 Tonstall Serm. Palm Sund. (1823) 67 To make this 
realme a praye to al i . spoylers, all snaphianses, all forlorne- 


hopes, all cormerauntes. c 1645 T. Tully Siege of Carlisle 
(1840) 31 Toppam had y» honour of y forlorn hopes, and 
gave them a gallan t charge. 1867 Sm vth Sailors H- ord-bk.. 
Forlorn-hopes was a term formerly applied to the videttes 
of the army. 

d. A perilous or desperate enterprise. 

1768 J. Byron Narr. Wager >177^ 89 We saw them a little 
after, setting out upon their forlorn hope, and helping one 
another over, .rocks. 1771 Juiims Lett. lix. 311 The wary 
. .never went upon a forlorn hope. 

2 . slang, a. The losers at a gaming-table, b. 
(See qiiot. 1785.) 

1608 Dekker Lanthorne Se Candledight Dij, They that 
sit downe to play, are at first called Leaders. They that 
loo.se, are the Forlorne Plope, <21700 B. E. Diet. Cant, 
Cre7t>f Forlorn Hope., losing Gamesters. 1785 Grose Diet. 
Vulg. Tongue, Forlorfi hope, a gamester’s last stake. 

3 . With word-play or misapprehension of the 
etymology : A faint hope, a ‘ hope against hope ’ ; 
an enterprise which has little chance of success. 

1641 J. Shute Sarah ^ Hagar <164^) 108 If we sin, upon 
a presumption that we shall conceal either our action.s or per- 
sons from God, it is a forlorn hope; our iniquities will finde us 
out. 1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. LifeM%o.t\ n. xxi. 
In hopes of making your hearer think that you had been 
only singing all tlie while, A forlorn hope indeed. 1885 
Harped s Mag. Mar. 594/r She had had a forlorn hope of a 
letter, but it had died away. 

Forlornly ctdv. [f. Forlorn a. 

+ -LY ^.] la a forlorn manner or degree. 

1630 Gaule Defiance to Death 30 Why are you so 
desperately and forlornely afraid of death ? 1633 Bp. Hall 
Hard Texts $66 , 1 will . , goe up and downe heavily and fore- 
lornely. 1879 E. Garrett House by Wks. I. 170 She found 
the girl sitting forlornly on her low bed. 

Forlornness (f|C7il#*Jn,nes). [f. as prec. + 
-NE8S.J The state of being forlorn (see the adj.). 

cBas Vesp. Psalter Ixxxvii. 12 In forlorenis.se [Vulg. in 
perditione\. <11225 Aw'W. R. no Vor here uorloreniie.sse 
pet drowen him to dea$e. 1579 Tomson Calvin’s Serm. 
Tim. 160/2 Albeit there be at this day an horrible forlorne- 
nesse, so that it may well seeme that we are verie miserable 
creatures. i668 H. More Div. Dial. n. xv. (1713) 135 The 
forlornness and desolatene.ss of that fonsaken Habitacle, the 
Body of a natural Fool. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest 
ii, Adeline felt the forlornness of her condition with energy. 
1850 L. Hunt A utobiog. n. xvii. 265 The beautiful vegeta- 
tion immediately about it., completes this look of forlorn- 
ness. 

t Fcrlo'se, Z'. Obs. [f. For- pref.^ + Lose.] 
tj'uns. lb lose. Hence Forlo'st ppl. a. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus in. 231 (280) She for-lost, and thou 
right nought y-woune. Ibid. iv. 728 (756) She held hire 
self a forlost creature, c 1440 Partonope 6904 He hath for- 
lost his steede. 

tForlo't, Obs. rare. [f. FoR-^ri^^+LoTz/.] 
trans. ? To allot beforehand. 

1566 Drant Horace’s Sat. v. C iv, To sterte up in astrologie 
the casuals of men, To limit and forlote by arte. 

t Forlyten, v. Obs. In 4 fore-, [f. For- 
pref.^ + Lyte a. + -EN 5 .] trans. To diminish. 

? <2 1400 Morte Arth.as4 We hafe..forelytenede the loos 
pat we are layttede. 

Form (fpim), sb. Forms ; 3-7 forme, 4- form; 
also 3-4 furme, 3-7 fourme, 5 foorme. [a. OF. 
fo{u)rmej ftmne, ad. L. forma, primarily shape, 
configuration ; the derived senses below were for 
the most part developed in class, or post-class. Lat. 

Some philologists refer the word to the root of ferire to 
strike ; others compare it with Skr , dharman neut., holding, 
position, order, f. dhar, dhr, to hold. The word has been 
adopted, and is in familiar use, in all the Rom. and mod. 
Teut. langs. : Pr., Sp., Pg., It. forma (Sp. Meek, also 
hcn-tnd),Qiex.,^'u.,Tia.forrn,lL>\x,vorm. 

Todd 1818 assigns to the word in senses 6 b, 17, 
21 the pronunciation (foajm), in other senses (fp.im). 
The distinction, if it was ever recognized, is now 
obsolete.] 

I. Shape, arrangement of parts. 

1 . The visible aspect of a thing ; now usually in 
narrower sense, shape, configuration, as distin- 
guished from colour ; occasionally, the shape or 
figure of the body as distinguished from the face. 

^ 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3326 pat ychanged hii were Hii pre 
in pe operes fourme. a 1300 Fragm, Pop. bV:. (Wright) 311 
After the eigte and twenti dayes, forme hit [the seed] gynneth 
to nyme, c 1325 Metr. Horn. 92 An angel hi wai he mett^ 
In manne.s fourm. <^1400 Rom. Rose 2810 Hir shappe, hir 
fourme, hir goodly chere. c 1400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 127 
pis schal be pe foorme of a trepane. 156a Turner Herbal 
II. 99 The whyte asp differeth. .from the blak . . in the form 
of the lefe, 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay’s Voy. i. viii. 
7 b, A great building made in forme of a Citadelle. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 587 The slipp’ry God will, .various 
Forms assume, to cheat thy sight. 1750 Johnson Rambler 
No. 82 F 2 Stones of remarkable form.s, 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. II. 257 Her face was expressive : her form wanted 
no feminine charm. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 571 
The world was made in the form of a globe. 

b. pi. The shape of the different parts of a body, 
[So Fr. les formes du corps."] 

1837 Lane Mod. Egypt.^ I. 50 In the Egyptian females the 
forms of womanhood begin to develop themselves about the 
ninth or tenth year. 1871 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) IV. 
xviii. 21 1 The buildings of the city.. presenting forms dear 
to the antiquary. 

c. Spec, in Crystallogr. (See quots.) 

1878 Gurney Crystallogr.^ 38 This group of faces, which 
are required to co-exist with a given face by the law of 
symmetry of the system is called a crystallographic form, 
1878 Huxley Physiogr. 60 A set of faces symmetrically 
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related, such as the six faces of the prism of rock-crystal, is 
called technically a form. 

d. Abstractly considered as one of the elements 
of the plastic arts. 

*851 Ruskin Mod. Paint. II. in. n. iv. § 9 Form we find 
abstractedly con.sidered by the sculptor. 1879 Rood Chro- 
matics xviii. 314 In painting, .colour is subordinate to form, 
f e. Beauty, comeliness, [so l^. forma.\ Obs. 

138a Wyclif 'Wisd. viii. 2 And loouere 1 am mad of the 
foorme of it [wisdom]. 1568 T. Howell Arb, Amitie{i^j<)) 

19 Forme is ^most frayle, a fading flattering showe. 1611 
Bible Isa. liii. 2 Hee hath no fonne nor comelinesse. 163® 
Randolph Jealous Lovers n. vii, You punish’d The queen 
of beauty with a mole; but certainly Her perjury hath 
added to her form. 

f f. Style of dress, costume. Obs. rare j 

1664 Pkpys Diary 15 July, There comes out of the chayre- 
rooine Mrs. Stewart, in a most lovely form. .A lovely crea- ! 
ture -she in this dress seemed to be. 

tSS. An image, representation, or likeness (of a ^ 
body). Also fig. Obs. 

a izz^ A ncr. R. 138 Ure deorewurlSe goste, Codes owune 
furme. ciapo -S'. Eng. Leg. I. 25/43 Ane Croyz of seiner 
with h® fourme of god huy leten a-rere. 1340 Ayenb. 87 
Cure ri3te uader. .J>et . . ssop he zaule to his anlycnisse an 
to his fourme. C1400 Maundev. (Roxb. 1 viii. 32 In he 
whilk roche es |>e prynte and be fourme of his body, c 1600 
Sharks. Sonn. ix, That thou no forme of thee hast left 
behind. 1610 Guillim Heraldry 1. vii. (i6ti) 29 An esco- 
cheon is the forme or representation of a shield. 

S. A body considered in respect to its outward 
shape and appearance; esjf. that of a living being, 
a person. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 4218 King Arthure . . Toward pis 
grialiche fourme mid god herte him drou. c 1385 Chaucer 
L. G. W, 1768 Liicreiia^ Right .so, thogh that her forme 
wer absent. The plesaunce of hir forme was present. ^1400 
Lan/ranc's Cirurg. 27 pat pei moun bynde manye pingis 
in don foorme, as pe panicle of pe heed byndip sevene 
boones. 1639 Massinger Unnat. Combat v. ii, Are your 
aerial forms deprived of language ? 1697 Dryden ASneidvu 
389 Here Toils, and Death, and Death’s half-brother, Sleep, 
Forms terrible to view, their Gentry keep. 1817 Coleridge 
Lemii 2 To forget the form I loved. 1841 \,K\^'£. Arah.Nts. 

I. 77 To his surprise, this very form stood before him. 

4. Philos, a. In the Scholastic philosophy : The 
essential determinant principle of a thing; that 
which makes anything {matter) a determinate 
species or kind of being; the essential creative 
quality. 

This use of forfu ' Ari.stotle’s mpM or eT 5 o?) and matter 
(uA»i) is a metaphorical extension of their popular use. In 
ordinary speech, a portion of matter, stuff, or material, 
becomes a ^ thing ’ by virtue of having a particular ‘ form ' 
or shape ; by altering the form, the matter remaining un- 
changed. we make a new ‘ thing \ This lang-’age, primarily 
applied only to objects of sense, was in philosophical use 
extended to objects of thought; every ‘thing’ or entity was 
viewed as consisting of two elements, its form by virtue of 
which it was different from, and its matter which it had in 
common with, others. 

c 1383 Chaucer L. G. JV. 2228 Philomene., Thou yiver of 
the formes that hast wrought The faire world. 1413 Pilgr. 

(Caxton 1483) iv. xxv. 71 The body was only mater, 
to whiche thou [the soul] were the fourme, of whome now 
is he naked another fourme accidentale. .maye he wel haue, 
but forme substancial is hit nought that he hath. 1370 Dee 
Math. Pr^. *j, To behold in the Glas of Creation, the 
Forme of formes. 1594 Hooker Eccl Pol. 1. iii. § 4 note^ 
Form in other creatures is a thing proportionable unto the 
soul in living creatures . , According to the diversity of 
inward forms, thinijs of the world are distinguished into 
their kinds. 1603 Woodhouse Flea (1877) 10 Reason ’s 
the forme of man, he who wants this, May well be like 
a man, but no man is. 1643 Sir T, Browne Relig. Med. 1. 

§ 33, I beleeve . . that they [spirits] know things by their 
formes, and define by specificall difference what we describe 
by accidents and properties. 1643 Milton Teirach, 

169 The Form by which the thing is what it is. 1^3 
Glanvill Scepsis Sci. xxii. 137 That the Soul cannot he 
separated from the Body, because ’tis it’s Form. 1676 
Bates Exist, God iv. 66 Supposing the self subsistence 
of Matter, .could the World, full of innumerable Forms, 
spring by an Impetus from a dead, formless Principle? 1690 
Locke H nm, Und. in. vi. § 10 That the several Species of 
Substances had their distinct internal substantial Forms. 

b. So in Theol.. a sacrament is said to consist 
of matter (as the water in baptism, the bread and 
wine in the Eucharist) and form^ which is furnished 
by certain essential formulary words. 

*597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Iviii, § 2 To make complete the 
outward substance of a sacrament, there is required an out- 
ward form, which form sacramental elements receive from 
sacramental words, a x6oo Ibid. vi. iv. § 3 Forasmuch as 
a sacrament is complete, having the matter and form which 
it ought. 1727-41 in Chambers CycL 

c. In Bacon’s modification of the Scholastic use : 
The real or objective conditions on which a sensible 
quality or body depends for its existence, and the 
knowledge of which enables it to be freely produced. 

1603 Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. vii. § 5 To inquire the form 
of a lion, of an oak, of gold, nay, of water, of air, i.s a vain 
pursuit: but to inquire the forms of sense. .of colours.. of 
density, of tenuity, of heat, of cold, and all other natures 
and qualities, .to inquire, I .say, the true forms of these, is 
that part of metaphysic which we now define of. 

d. In the usage of Kant and Kantians : That 
factor of knowledge which gives reality and objec- 
tivity to the thing known, and which Kant regards 
as due to mind, or as (in his sense) subjective ; the 
formative principle which holds together the several 
elements of a thing. 


1803 Edht. Rev. I. 258 The subjective elements are by 
Kant denominated forms i86a H. Spencer P'irsi P'rinc. 
i. iii § 5 (1875) 49 If Space and Time are forms of thought, 
they can never be thought of. 1874 Sidgwick Metk. Ethics 
i. ix. 93 This notion of * ought ’ . . is a neces.sary form of 
our moral apprehen.sion. Caird Philos. A'ant I. 279 

The forms of unity by which it [the mind] dctermine.s 
sensible objects. Ibid. I. 349 The categories or forms of 
synthesi.s which belong to the pure understanding. 

6. The particular character, nature, structure, or 
constitution of a thing; the particular mode in 
which a thirtg exists or manifests itself. Phr. in 
the form of, to take the form of. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1591 iGott.) B'or-|>i in form of iugement 
A neu vengans on bairn he sent. <.'13x0 Poems Harl, MS, 
2253 {Bcddeker) 193 Ie.su.. graunte ous. vnderfonge in 
fourme of bred. C X400 Lanf rands Cirtirg. 81 Alwey 
stiryng til it , . come into Jjc foorme of an oynement. 1359 
W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse Pref. A yj b, I have 
reduced it into the forme of a Dialoge. x6o5 Camden 
Rem. 8 When they had . . brought them into forme of 
a province. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. hVaiers III. 117 Iron is 
not, in the metallic form, produced by nature. 1830 
McCosh Div. Govt. 1. (1874) 53 Pantheism is the form in 
which infidelity prevails on the Continent of Europe in 
the present day. x86o-x Flo. Nightingale 50 

An egg, whipped up with wine, is often the only form in 
which they can take this kind of nourishment. 1875 Jowett 
Plato 21 I. 399 The Dialogue necessarily takes the form 
of a narrative. 

b. One of the different modes in which a thing 
exists or manifests itself; a species, kind, or 
variety. 

X342 Recorde Gr. Aries 116 b, This sorte is in two fourmes 
commenly. The one by lynes, and the other without lynes. 
1597 Morlev Introd. Mus. 76 To make your descant carrie 
some forme of relation to the plaine song. X651 Hobbes 
Leviaih. 11. xviii. 94 The Power in all formes [of Common- 
wealth], if they oe perfect enough to protect them, is the 
same. 1733 Pope Ess. Man iii. 303 For Forms of Govern- 
ment let fools contest. 182X J. AIarshall Const. Opin. 
(1839) 256 To this argument, in all its forms, the same 
answer may be given. 1843 C. H. .Smith Naturalist's 
Library I. 291 The group is intermediate between the 
bisontine form and the bovine, X849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 

I . 157 They had refused to declare that any form of ecclesi- 
astical polity was of divine origin. 1853 Bain Senses ^ Int. 

II. ii. § 8 The sensation of wetness seems to be nothing else 
than a form of cold. 

c. Gram, [a) One of the various modes of 
pronunciation, spelling, or inflexion under which 
a word may appear, {b) In generalized sense : 
The external characteristics of words {esp. with le- 
ference to their inflexions), as distinguished from 
their signification. 

x86i M. Muller Led. Sci. Lang. vii. 255 The Chinese 
sound ia means without any change of form, great, great- 
nes.s, and to be great. 1^9 F. Hall in Nation Igl.Yi) 
XLVIll. 267/3 *530* Palsgrave recorded the form topsy 

iyrvy. 

6. t a. gen. A grade or degree of rank, quality, 
excellence, or eminence ; one of the classes forming 
a series arranged in order of merit, official dignity, 
proficiency in learning, etc. Obs. 

[So late la.fomna primay secunday etc., used of the various 
orders in the clergy, etc.] 

^X430 Lydg. Rochas i. viii. (1544) 12 h, Mino.s..Made 
statutes. .Of righteousnes they toke the fyrst fourme. 1379 
E. K. Gen. A rgt. SpensePs Sliepk. Cal. § 3 These . . iEclogues 
..may be..deuided into three formes or ranckes. CX609 
Beaiimont Papers .1884) 21, 1 looke for no ordinarie cocke, 
hauyng of myne owne of that fourme more then I know 
what to doe withall. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. u. ii. §6 
Certainly this kind of Learning deserves the highest form 
among the dijfficiles Nttgse. X687 Burnf.t Reply to Varillas 
123 He cannot bear my saying that such matters were above 
men of his form, xyoo Pepys Let. in Diary VI. 225 Thinking 
is working, though many forms beneath what my Lady and 
you are doing. 170a SteelE Funeral 11, (1704) 40 The 
Tongue is the Instrument of Speech to us of a lower Form. 
X710 Acc. Last Distemp. Tom Whigg i. 22 The Doctor 
was a Physician of the first form. 

b. Spec. One of the numbered classes into which 
the pupils of a school are divided according to their 
degree of proficiency. 

In English Schools the sixth form is usually the highest ; 
when a larger number of cla.sses is required, the numbered 
‘forms’ are divided into ‘upper’ and ‘lower*, etc. The 
word is u.sually explained as meaning originally *a number 
of scholars sitting on the same form ’ (sense 17) ; but there 
appears to be no ground for this. 

1360 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 160 b, The maner of 
teacljing the youth, and diuiding them into fourmes. 
1633 Heywood P'ort, by Land lu. Wks. 1874 VI. 399 We 
two were bred together, Schoole fellows, Both of one form 
and like degree in School. 1740 J. Clarke Educ. Youth 
(ed. 3) 1 10 The Master is obliged to divide his Time 
amongst Boys of different Forms. X871 M. Collins Mrq. 
^ Merck. I. i. 13 He was in the fifth form at Eton. 
fis- *774 Fletcher Ess. Truth Wks. 1795 IV, X24 If there 
are various forms in the School of Truth, 
t 7. A model, type, pattern, or example. Ohs. 

X382 Wyclif i Thess. L 7 So that 30 ben maad fourme, or 
ensaumple, to alle men bileuynge. c 1425 Wyntoun Cro7i. 
vn. vi. 10 Hys Lyf wes fowrme of all meknes, Merowr he 
wes of Kychtwysnes. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. m. iii. 
(1695) 230 To make abstract general Ideas, and set them up 
, in the Mind, with Names annexed to them, as Patterns, or 
Forms, (for in that sence the word Form has a very proper 
signification). 

8. Due shape, proper figure ; orderly arrange- 
ment of parts, regularity, good order; also, mili- 
tary formation. 

139S Shaks. John ni. iv; lor, I will not keepe this forme 


vpon my head, When there is such disorder in my witte ! 
1^57 — St Hen. IF, iv. i 20 In goodly form comes on the 
enemy, 1652 Evelyn Diary 22 Mar., His garden, which 
he was now de.sirous to put into some fonne. x68i i ryden 
Abs. ti-Ackit. i. 531 ’Gain.st form and order they their power 
employ, Nothing to build, and all thing.s to destioy, 1697 
— P'irg. Georg, iv. 606 Where heaps of Bdlow.s. .In Form 
of War, their "wat’ry Ranks divide. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 
11. X, They came dropping in.. not.. m form, but all in 
heaps. 1773 K. King in Life *K- Corr. (i8g4 1. 9 As .soon as 
one Man was shot down in the front, another from the Rear 
immediately filled his place, and by that means [they] kept 
their Body in form. 

9. Style of expressing the thoughts and ideas in 
literary or musical composition, including the ar- 
rangement and order of the different parts of the 
whole. Also, method of arranging the ideas in 
logical reasoning ; good or just order (of ideas, 
etc.), t logical sequence. 

*55* T- Wilson Logike (1580) 84 b, The faiilte that is in 
the jforme, or maner of roakyng [of a syllogism}. _ 1576 
Fleming Panopl, Mpist. 81 It reasoneth with itselfe in this 
forme and order, citoo Shaks. Sonn. Ixxxv. 8 In polish’d 
form of well-refined pen, 1602 — Ham. iii. i. 171 Nor what 
he spake, though it lack’d form a little, Was not like mad- 
ness. X667 Temple Let. Gourville YlVs.. 1731 IL 32, 1 am 
very little satisfied with the Queen of Spain’s Letter..! 
think the Form is faulty, as well as the Sub.stance. 1864 
Bowen Logic vi. 149 Every correct .step of Reasoning, 
considered simply as such, or in reference to its Form. 
x87x Morley Voltaire (1886) 6 Hardly a page of all these 
countless leaves is common form. 1876 Stainer & Bakrf.tt 
Diet. Mus, Terms, Form, the shape and order in which 
mu.sical ideas are presented, 1879 Green Read. Eng. Hist. 
xxvii 139 He read the Sonnets of Petrarca, and he learnt 
what is meant by ‘form * in poetry, Lowell Latest 

Lit. Ess. (ic:92) 144 Form . . is the artistic sense of decorum 
controlling the coordination of parts and ensuring their 
harmonious .subservience to a common end. 

tiO. Manner, method, way, fashion (of doing 
anything). In like form : in like manner. Obs. 

xziyj R. Glouc. 11724' 447 5yf hyssop .. ded were, He 
grantede, hat Jym'U kyng non destourbance nere, pat me ne 
chose in ry^te fourme anoher anon. ^1380 Wyclif Serm. 
Sel. Wks. I, 177 Crist 3yvej? his prechours foorme how bei 
shal lyue in pis work. 1475 Bk, Noblesse (i86o) 24 It is in 
like fourme knowen of high recorde. X509 Barclay Shyp 
of Folys (1874! 1 . 195 In lyke fourme who comyth unto 
confessyon [etc.]. 1^5 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 
IV. viii. 1 19 Over their .shoulders, in the fourme and maner 
as the picture following doth shew. 1641 J. Jackson True 
Evang. T. ii. 115 He.. was crucified., as his master was, 
hut after a diverse forme, with bis head downward. 

11. A set, customary, or prescril.ed way of doing 
anything ; a set method of procedure according to 
rule {e.g. at law) ; formal procedute. 

1297 Glouc. (1724) 491 & in gode fourme acorded hii 
were. <2x300 Cursor M. 19981 (Cott.) pe form pat him 
bitaght was ar O bapti-s^ing, he held it par. 1396 Spenser 
State Irel. (Globe) 622/2 The wrongfull distrayning of any 
mans goodes. agaynst the forme of the Common Lawe. 
1599 Shaks. Muck Ado iv. i. 2 The plaine forme of marriage. 
X647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. vni. § 284 7'heir general ; who 
u.sed, in all dispatches made by himself, to observe all 
decency in the forms. 1713 Steele Englishm. No. 55. 
355 The Lords . only laid hold of some Forms of Law 
to have prevented Judgment. 1727 Swift Gulliver iii. 
iv. 205 He was content to go on in the old forms. 1787 
T. Jefferson Writ. U859)" II, 272 A paper from the 
admiralty . . sent to me as a matter of form. 1805 T. Lind- 
LEY Voy. J?r<z«V(i8o8) 77 To make his report, .from whence 
he came, &c, (a form to which the Portuguese merchantmen 
are all subject). ^ 1818 J as. Mill Brit. India II. v.ix. 706 
The other commissioners being .seldom called to deliberate, 
or so much as assemble for form sake. 1870 Lubbock Orig. 
Civiliz. i. (1875' 2 The form of capture in weddings, 

b. In form : according to the rules or prescribed 
methods (now usually in due or proper form ) ; also, 
as a matter of merely formal procedure, formally. 

[1336 Au?'elio tir Isab. (160S) D vj, It sholde be putte in 
writinge, and reduitede in fourme of lawe.] 1703 Luttrell 
Brief Rel. {1857) V. 350 Count de Prize, governor of 
Landau, writes, that [he] expects to be attackt in form, 
X71X Addison Sped. No. 164 7* 5 He recovered himself 
enough to give her the Absolution in Form. 1736 Lediard 
, Life Marlborough I. 24 The Art.. of besieging a strong 
i Town in Form. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones i.xx, 'i’he citadel 
i was defended in form, and at length, in proper form sur- 
rendered at discretion. 1736-82 J. Wauton Ess. Pope II. 
X. 128 The publisher .. makes a grave apology . -in form. 
x8o5 T. Lindley Voy. Brasil xix. The laws, which hereto- 
fore existed only in form, have been thoroughlj’^ enforced. 

t c. In University language : The regular course 
of exercises, attendance on lectures, etc., prescribed 
for a particular degree. Only in phrase for his 
form = L. pro forma. Obs, 
c 1470 Harding Chron. cx, heading. At Oxenford, where 
the clerkes be sworne they shall not rede for theyr fourme 
at Stamforde. 1323-9 Act 14-15 Hen. VIII, §3 in Oxf 
^ Camb. Enacim. 10 A Graduat of Oxforde or Cantebrygge 
which hath accomplisshed all thyng for his fourme. 1574 
M. Stokys in Peacock Stat. Univ. (1841) App. A. 

19 Iff a Bachelar off Dyvynyte preche for his Frurme. 

12. A set or fixed order of w- ords {e g. as used in 
religious ritual) ; the customary or legal method of 
drawing up a writing or document. 

1399 Rolls of Parli. III. 424/1 5e renounsed and cessed 
of the State of Kyng. .uppe the fourme that is centered in 
the same Renunciation and Cession. 1326 Pilgr. FfKl 
(W. de W. 1531) 9 Our lorde and sauyour Jesu Chryst hath 
gyuen vs a forme how to jiraye. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. 
xxvi. § I A strange conceit, that to serve God with any set 
form of common prayer is supemtitioms. 1648 [see Fi:.at 
6 b]. 1660 Pepys Diary 17 Nov., I inquired , , for a form for 
a nobleman to make one his Chaplain. But I understanding 
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that there is not any, I did draw up one. syii Addtsom 
S/^sfA No. I2I f I Monsieur Bayle .. delivers the same 
Opinion, tho’ in a balder Form of Words. 1733 Law 
Serious C. xiv. (ed. 2) 241, I think a form of prayer very 
necessary;. x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 106 The form of 
this fine is — ‘And the agreement is such, to wit, that [etc.].* 
185s Dickens i. x. Youll memorialise that Depart- 

ment (according to regular forms which you’ll find out, for 
leave to memorialise this Department. 

b. A formulary document with blanks for the 
insertion of particulars. 

1855 Dickens Dorr it i, x, I can. give you plenty of forms 
to fill up. 188s Act 48 Viet c. 15 Sched. ii. Forms u. 
jForm A, You are hereby required to fill up accurately the 
underwritten form. 1893 Times 3 Feb. 12/3 A message 
written on a telegraph form. 

f e. A formula, recipe, prescription. Obs, 

14S4 Caxton Fables of Pj^e (1634) 213 A young man, 
that made pilles, after acertaine forme that he fa Phy.sition] 
had shewed vnto him. 1607 d'oPSELL Four-/. Beasts 1 1658) 
147 Armetia . . prescribeth this form for the cure of this 
evill: let the Dog be put into the water, and then.. let his 
hair be shaved off [etc.]. 1610 Barrough Metk, Physick 
VIS. xxiiL (1639) 4^0' f'be form and making wherof [oint- 
ments] is to be sought out of the Antidottuie.s. 

f 13. A formal agreement, settlement, or arrange- 
ment between parties ; also, a formal commission 
or authority. Obs. 

1297 _R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8766 An fourme hii made bat ei|>er 
helde is owe lond in is bond, c 1303 St. Kenelm 314 in 
E. E. P. (1862J 56 Hi mahede a forme i>at [etc.], 1411 Poih 
of Parti. III. 650/1 Hym to harme and dishonure, agayn 
the fourme of a Loveday taken bytwen the same parties. 

14. A set method of outward behaviour or pro- 
cedure in accordance with prescribed usage, eti- 
quette, ritual, etc.; a ceremony or formality. 
(Often sli»-ktingfy, as implying the absence of 
intrinsic meaning or reality.) 

i6i3 Davies tiiscov. Causes why Ireland etc. 234 That 
the Parliamentes of Ireland, might want no desent or honor- 
able forme that was vsed in England. 1643 Burroughes 
Exp, Hosea Iv. 1 16521 212 Many who have no religion but 
a forme, yet neglect Gods forme. 1676 Ethereoge Man of 
Mode I. i, The Forms and Civilities of the last Age. 1733 
Berkelev Alciphr. i, § i After the usual forms at first 
meeting, Euphranor and I sat down by them. 1803 T. 
Linpley Voy. Brasil (1808) 29 The sacrament, which was 
administered with all its forms. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India 
n. V. vii. 620 They put on the forms of di.stance ; and stood 
upon elevated terms [with the envoys], 1830 Tennyson In 
Mem. cv, For who would keep an ancient form Thro’ which 
the spirit breathes no more ? 

t b. A way of behaving oneself, an instance of 
behaviour of a given kind ; in pi . « manners. Obs. 

1591 Shaks. T’wo Gent. v. iv. 56 If the gentle spirit of 
moning word.s Can no way change you to a milder forme. 
x6x6 J. Haig in J Ru.ssell Haigs vi. (1881) 140 My brother 
..breaks up the letter, whilk was no gentlemanly form, 
xdas Bacon A'w., Ceremonies Arb.las It doth much adde 
to a Mans Reputation .. to have good Formes, <^1639 
Spottiswood Hist Ch. Scot. vi. 11635) 395 When he per- 
ceived the^Kings countenance not to be towards him. . . he 
changed his forms. 

15. Behaviour according to prescribed or custo- 
mary rules ; observance of etiquette, ceremony, or 
decorum. /« {full greats form ', with due cere- 
mony. Often dtpreciatimly : Mere outward cere- 
mony or formality, conventional observance of 
etiquette, etc. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol, 305 Not o word .spak he more than 
was nede. And that was said in forme & reverence. 1602 
Shaks. Ham. ni. i. 161 The glass of fash ion and the mould of 
form, a 1672 Wood Life 1848) 1 18 A fellow of little or no 
religion, only for forme-sake. 1703 Steele Te7td. Hush. v. i, 
We'll eat the Dinner, and have a Dance together, or we 
shall transgress all form. 17x1 — Sped. No. 147 P'2 When 
I reflected on my former Performance of that Duty, I found 
I had run it over as a matter of Form. 1722 De Foe Plague 
(1884} 116 They coti’d no more bury in Form, Rich or Poor. 
1776 Foote Batikrupt i, Wks. 1799 II. too There is so 
much confinement, and form, even in the mo.st fashionable 
families. 1788 Lp. Auckland Diary Lett. 1861 II, 74 We 
went in the evening in a carnage in full form. 1804 J, 
Grahame Sabbath 37 Of giving thanks to God— not thanks 
of form, A word and a grimace, but rev'rently. 1805 T. 
Lindley Voy. Brasil {iZdSb is6 These officers accordingly 
attended in great form. x8. . Arnold in Stanley Life ^ 
Corr. (1844) II. App. A. 344 Whether while we worshipped 
Thee in form, we worshipped Thee in spirit and in truth. 
1871 Farrar Wiin. Hist. iii. 97 To plant the standard of 
Christian freedom upon the ruins of Levitical form. 

b. Good {or bad) for?n : said of behaviour, man- 
ners, etc. which satisfy (or offend) the current ideals 
of * Society ^ ; (good or bad) manners, colloq. 

i 858 Daily Ne^vs 24 Dec,, Happily it is not good form 
even to purchase the Bacchanalian handkerchiefs of the 
Burlington-arcade. 1883 E. B. England Notes Eurip. 
Iphig-. in Ttturis 122 This excellent sentiment makes us 
wonder if ot veot in Euripides's day thought energy *such 
awf 'ly bad form, you know ’. 1890 Spectator 7 June 791 It 
is not good intellectual form to grow angry in duscussion. 

16. Sporting. Of a horse ; Condition in regard to 
health and training ; fitness for running or racing ; 
style and speed in running (as compared with com- 
petitors). (See quot. 1861 .) Inform', fit to roxi fin. 
condition’ ; so oztt offomn. Said also of athletes 
{e.g. oarsmen, cricketers) and players generally. 

1760 R, Heber Horse Matches ix. 148 A horse in a very 
high form. 1787 * G. (Gambado ’ Acad. Horsemen (1809) 47 
Bringing horses of different forms together over New- 
market. 1834 Medwin Angler in Wales II. 115 To enable 
hmv to run in his best form. 1861 Walsh & Lupton Horse 
VI. 84 When we say that a horse is ‘in form' we intend to 
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convey to our hearers that he is in high condition and fit to 
run, 1869 Lady Barker Station Life N. Zealand xvii. 
(1874) 126 One of the new chums, who was not supposed to 
be in good form for a long walk. 1880 W. Day Racehorse 
in Trainifig xvi. 157 The mare had simply lost her form— 
she was not so good as a three- as she was as a two-year- 
old. 1882 Standard 20 Nov. 2/8 Mitchell was_ in good 
form, whilst Peall did not play so well as on previous days 
[at billiards]. 1883 Times 22 Oct. 10/2 Glocke . . has not 
run in this country, but has shown fair form abroad. 1884 
Camb. Rev. 10 Dec. 131 In the winning crew : M. .. kept 
his form well. 

b. transf. Liveliness, high spirits, conversational 
powers, or the like. coUoq. 

1877 Mrs. Church Fathers Name (Tauchn.) II. i. 17 
The Misses Lillietrip were in great form. 18^ Noncon- 
formist ^ Indep. 7 Feb, 130/2 The Irish members, did not 
appear to have recovered their usual form. 1893 Pall 
Mall Mag. Sept. 114 Macturk was in great form after his 
breakfast, apologising to my wife with the grandest air. 

II. Denoting various material objects. 

17. A long seat without a back, a bench. 

[So OF. forme, in&d.L,. forma, applied also to the stalls in 
a choir, with back, and book-rest. For the origin of this 
use of the word, cf. OF. s’asseoir en forme, to sit in a row 
or in fixed order.] 

1387 Trevisa Higden (RoIls^ IV. 09 Benches, stoles, 
formes. £ 1440 Promp, Parv. 172/1 Foorme, longe stole, 
spmda. 1494 Fabyan Ckran. vii. ccxxii. 246 The raunkes, 
with Iburmes and can delsty ekes, defended theym. 1539 
Act 3t Hen. VII I, c. 10 The same fourme that the arche- 
bishop of Canterburie sitteth on. 1607 Hieron Wks. 1 . 2S2 
To sitte in the schoole of Christ vpon the learners foi-ine. 
1641 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 191 Item for 2 short fourmes to 
sett a coffin uppon. x6g^ Evelyn Diary 5 Oct., I went to 
St. Paul’s to see the choir. .The pulling out the formes, like 
drawers, from under the stalls is ingenious, 1745 P, Thomas 
JrnL Anson’s Voy. 320 They have no Seats, as in our 
Churches, only Forms. 1833 L. Ritchie Wand, by Loire 
33 A large cold room, garnished with deal table.s and forms. 
X875 A. R. Hope My Schoolboy Fr. 35 Abbing was made to 
stand upon a form. 1877 J. D, Chambers Divine Worship 
139 The First Three Lessons .. were read by Boys from each 
side alternately from the first Form. 

18. Mech., etc. A mould or ‘ shape * ; an imple- 
ment on which anything is shaped or fashioned. 

<2x653 Gouge Comm. Heb. in, i If the form be square or 
round, .so will the metall be. 1669 Sturmy Mariners Mag. 
V. 63 To have a form of Wood turned to the height of the 
Cartredge. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Form . . a kind of 
mould, whereon a thing is fashioned or wrought. Such are 
tlie hatters Form, the papermakers Form, &c. 1838 in 
Simmonds Diet. Trade. 1867 Smyth SailoVs Word-bk., 
Forms, the moulds for making wads by. 

1 19. a. A window- frame. [So ^.formei] Obs. 

1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 39 The glas and the foorme of 
stoon that longith vnto the same wyndowe. 
t b. A case or box. Obs. 

1594 Plat fewell-ho. nr. i Cause new fourmes of Lead to 
be made, .in euerie of which fourmes place one flower . . let 
these fourmes be well fitted with their apt couers, and 
sodered verie close. 

20. Printing. A body of type, secured in a 
chase, for printing at one impression. (Often spelt 
forme.) 

1481 (Paxton Godfrey eexii. 312 Whiche book I.,.sette in 
forme & enprynted the xx day of nouembre. C1483 — 
Bk.for Trav, 24 b, At Westme.stre by london In fourmes 
enprinted [Fr. En formes impressee]. 1394 T. B, La 
Frimaud. Fr. Acad. ir. 337 The Printer that putteth 
ynke vpon the fourmes. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. II. 315 
He flew to the Printing-house and commanded the Com- 
positors to distribute the form. 1771 Franklin Autobiog. 
Wks- 1887 1 . 93 On occa,sion, I carried up and down stains a 
large form of types in each hand. 1882 Pebody Eng. Jour- 
nalism XV. 107 The printers, even with three sets of formes, 
often found themselves working off papers half through the 
night. 1888 J. Southward in Encycl. Brit. XXIIL 700 
The page.s of types, .are then ready to be made into a forme. 

21. The nest or lair in which a hare crouches. 
Also rarely, of a deer. 

a 1300 Fragm. Pop. Sc. (Wright'' 318 I-buyd as an hare 
Whan he in forme lyth. C1386 Chaucer Shipman! s T. 
104 As in a fourme sitteth a wery hare, c 1440 Promp. 
Paiv. 172/1 Foorme of an hare, or oper lyke, lustrum. 
1576 Turberv. Venerie 161 When a hare ryseth out of the 
fourme. x6i6 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme The 
first point , .for the killing of the Hare, consisteth in finding 
out her forme. 1735 Somerville Chase ii. 38 In the dry 
crumbling Bank Their Forms they delve. 1799 J. Robert- 
son Perth 329 The young [deer] keep close to their 

form, until the dam return to raise them. 1843 Darwin Voy. 
Nat. iii. (1852) 46 The Indians catch the Varying Hare by 
walking spirally round and round it when on its form. 

b. transf, 

1589 Pappe w. Hatchet ''1844) 19 The knaue was started 
frorp his Fourme. 2642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof. St. iii. xxiii. 
2x5 Some Fames are most difficult to trace home to their 
form. 1653 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. i (1656) 141 After he 
had hunted Pharoah out of all his formes and buirowes. 

III. 22. Comb., as form-establishing, -shift- 
ing 2 ^]%. •, {sense 6c) form felloWj-master; fform- 
■j^ieGes Arch., pi. the pieces of stone which con- 
stitute the tracery of a window : cf. Fokm jA 19 a ; 
form- word Gram., a word serving the function of 
an inflexion. 

^ 1399 Daniel MusopMlus'Wxsfvj^i) * Form-establish- 
ing Devotion. 1639 Fuller App. Inj. Innoc. i. 55 The 
Bnttaines, *form-fellowes with the Grecians, were wholly 
given to Idolatry. i8zo Byron Let. to Murray 6 Oct., I 
met., my old school and form fellow. x888 Daily News 
10 Sept. 5/3 The active rivalry of *form masters. 1360 
Ely Sacrist. Roll (Parker Gloss. Archly In 2 lapidibus 
vocat *fourme peces empt. 55. 14^ in Hist. Dunelm. Script, 
ires (Surtees) 325 Pro factura ij formpeys. 1593 Nashe 
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Chrisf s T. Wks. fGrosart) IV. 225 A ^forme-shyfting deuill 
disguised in mans lykenesse. 1873 Whitney Life Lang, il 
21 The auxiliary apparatus of inflections and *form-words. 
Porm (f#^m\ Also 4-6 fourme (n, ( 4-5 
foorme, fowrme, fowrym), [b.. OF. fourme-r 
( hr. former) = Pr. and Sp. format, ad. L. for- 
mate, f. forma Fokm 

1. trans. To give form or shape to ; to put into 
or reduce to shape ; to fashion, mould. 

1340-70 Alex, 4* Dind. 600 We .. No figure of fin gold 
fourme )>er-inne. 1667 Milton P. viii. 470 The Rib he 
fornid and fashond with his hands. 1738 Wesley Hymn, 

‘ All Glory to the dying Lamb ’ v, Send down the Spirit oi 
thy Son To form my Heart divine. 1809 Roland Fencing- 
64 Return to nearly the same position .. but forming the 
parade with a firm, supple, and precise motion. 

absoL 1869 Ward tr. Curiius’ Hist. Greece IL ii. iv. 74 
Here artists had formed in clay from a very early date. 

f b. To express in formal shape; to formulate; 
to state formally. Also with up. Obs. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. '1810^ 99 pe blsshop of Parys fie 
pe.s pan formed he. 1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair iv. vi, 
Hee’ll go neare to torme to her what a debauch’d Rascal! 
I, am. 1673 Brooks Gold, Key Wks. 1867 V. 286, Seven 
several pleas, that all sincere Christians may form up. 

C. To give a specified form to ; to mould or 
fashion into a certain shape, or after, by, from, 
upon a certain pattern or model ; to conform to. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3x79 Yfourrned as a dragon ase red 
ase fur. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. Syune ^7 Bi God lonyj? 
euery creature hut he formed to hys fygure. C1330 King 
of 'Jars YifMahoun and Jovin con Make hit iformed 
aftur mon. With lyf and lymes ariht, 6- 1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) vii 25 pat wonne es turned till a fewle perfitely 
fourmed. ^1440 Gesta Rom. xviii. 332 (Add. MS.) The 
sc>ule, sette aboute with vertues, whan god fourmed it to 
his liknesse. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon Ixxxiii. 263 By y«* 
lorde that fourmyd me to his semblaunce. 1674 tr, Schef- 
fer's Lapland 64 Charles .. divided the Countrey into 
several parts, and formed it into better order. 1683 Salmon 
Doron Med. 1. 107 Forme it into Lozenges of what Fashion 
you please. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 172 A state 
formed after the model of Crete should . . have a character 
for virtue. 

d. intr. To shape itself into. Also, f to agree 
in form, fit w/M. 

1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 183 In short time wears the 
outside of that Corner to comply and form with the hollow 
of the Gouge. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Eur. iii. (1894) 72 
A ridge of rocky peaks, forming into two ridges about itS' 
centre. 

t ©• trans. To express by form, to * body foi th *. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. in. i. i Sith it [Chastity] is shrined in 
my Soveraines brest, And form’d so lively in each perfect 
part, I’hat [etc.]. 

f f. To agree formally to do something. Obs, 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 10946 There pai fourmyt a fest. . Serten 
dayes by-dene duly to hold. 

2. To mould by discipline or education; to train, 
instruct. Now rare, exc. with the mind, a faculty, 
etc. as object. Also refl. to shape one’s conduct, 
style, etc. on or upon (a model). 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xvii. 29 paire maners ere fourmed 
of sainen Ufynge. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 305 Thus 
form’d, for speed he [a horse] challenges the Wind. 1724 
A. Collins Gr. Chr. Relig. 140 It seems, .natural for a body 
of .slaves, .to be form’d by their master-s. 1746 Col. Records 
Pennsylv. V. 51 One of Your Royal Blood, form’d upon 
your Majestie’s Example. 1749 Smollett Gil Bl. v. 1, On 
this hint I formed myself. 1770 Langhorne Plutarch 
(1879} if* 715/2 The reward he gave him for forming his 
son was. .honourable. 1778 Earl Pembroke Equitation 
87 There is a great deal of good sense in Xenophon's 
method of forming horses for war. 1781 Gibbon Decl. <S- F, 
Il 1 . 2 The most skilful masters . . had laboured to form the. 
mind and body of the young prince. x8x2 Sir H. Davy 
Ckem. Philos. 18 Van Helmont . . was formed in the school 
of Alchemy. 1847 L. Hunt Men, Women ^ B. IL vii. 96 
Formed under their auspices, our parrot soon equalled his 
instructors. 1889 Jessopp Coming of Friars iv. 197 Rudely 
scrawled by some one whose hand is not yet farmed. 

absol. 1377 Langl. P. pi. B. xv. 371 But if gyle be 
mayster And flaterere his felawe vnderhym. to fourmen. 
b. To inform also, to instruct. Obs. 

X399 Langl. R. Redeles iv. 58 Somme, .to ]?e kyng wente, 
And fformed him of foos, \>&t good ffrendls weren. e 1400 
Apol. Loll. 71 What may )>ey do, but. .abid til pei be fonuid 
wi]> holy writ, how hem is best to do? 
t c. To instigate, persuade, Ohs. 

1399 Langl. R. Redeles i. 107 pe ffrist f^at 50U fformed to 
bat fials dede, He shulde have hadde hongynge on hie on 
J>e fforckis, c 1400 Destr. Troy 8027 How pat faire, by his 
fader, was fourinet to wende To tlie grekes. 

3. To place in order, arrange. Also, to embody, 
organize (persons or things) into (a society, system, 
etc.). CfiSa. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. viii. 39 pat I ne schal sende 5or 
soules saaf in-to heuene, And bi-foren Face of my Fader 

fourmen or seetes. C1420 Pallad. on Husb. i. tioi But 
setis make yfourrned as thee list. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety 
XV. 360 Our divisions with the Romanists, .are thus form’d 
into an interest. 1700 S. L. tr. F7yke's Voy. E. lnd. 309 
We were commanded, .to form ourselves into a Ring. 1772 
Simes Mil. Guide (1781) 12 The routes must be so formed, 
that no column cross another on the march. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. ii. 1 6. 93 The Clerks of the Royal Chapel were 
formed into a body of secretaries, 
b. intr. for refl. (Cf. 8 b.) 

1821 Clare Vill. Minstr. I. 44 The noisy rout .. Form 
round the ring superior strength to show. 

4. To constnict, frame ; to make, bring into exist- 
ence, produce, (ionst. from, of, out of (the mato- 
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ml or elements). Also, to articulate, pronounce 
(a word, etc.). 

c E300 Havehk 36 God . . Formede hire wimman to be born. 
1382 Wycuf Gen, ii. 7 God thanne fourmede man of the 
slyme of the erthe. <;i40o Lanfrands Cirurg. He 
answerde me bablynge as a childe J^at begynne|> to speke 
but he my5te formen non worde. c 1440 Gesta Rom. xlvii. 
204 (Harl. MS.) Adam, the whiche was shapin and formide 
in the felde of Bamaske. 1514 Barclay Cyt. ^ UplomU 
yshm. (Percy Soc.) 10 When the worlde was fourmed & 
create. 1551 Bp. Gardiner A.r///£:. Tranetihsi, 107 Whenne 
God formed Adam of claye. 1577 Hello wes Gneuards 
Chron. 75 He made the Goddesse Venus in Alabaster, .and 
ofwaxe did four me the whole Island Greta. i6ii Bible 
2 Esdras vi. 39 The sound of mans voice was not yet 
formed. 1667 Milton P, L. xi. 570 The liquid Ore he 
draend Into fit moulds prepar’d ; from which he form’d Fir.st 
his own Tooles. ^ 1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. II. 151 The 
oxygen of the oxide of the gold seizes on the hydrogen and 
forms water. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 294 It had 
recently been formed out of the cavalry who had returned 
from Tangier, i860 Tyndall Glac. i. xxvii. 202 The snow 
had given way, forming a zigzag fis.sure across the slope. 
Antiquary Sept. 89/1 Henry VI II... was the first Eng- 
lish king to form a gallery of pictures. 

b. To frame in the mind, conceive (an idea, 
Judgement, opinion, etc.), f Formerly also, to 
imagine ; occas. to form to oneself « Fr. se figurer')^ 
and with complement, 

159S Shaks. John IV. iii. 45 Could thought, without this 
obiect. Forme such another? 1667 Decay Ckr. Piety xv. 
357 The defeat of the secular Design, is commonly the rout- 
ing those Opinions which were formed for the promoting it. 
1678 DRyDP:N A it /or Love ir. Wks. 1S83 V. 369, I formed 
the danger greater than it was, And now ’ti.s near, 'tis less- 
ened. 1703 Rowe Fair Penii. n. i. 424 Pd y .sad Soul Has 
form'd a dismal melancholy Scene. 1712 Steele Sped. 
No. 533 F 2 Form to yourself what a persecution this must 
needs'be to a virtuous and chaste mind. 1779 Burke Corr, 
(1844) II. 270, I do not form an estimate of the ideas of the 
churches of Italy and France from the pulpits of Edin- 
burgh. 1861 M, Pattison Ess. ix88q^ I. 44 The reader., 
may form to himself some notion of what [etc ]. 1866 J. 
Martineau Ess. I. 277 We form no judgments till we have 
got language. 

e. Parliamentary. « Constitute 6 b. 

1825 T. Jefferson Autohiog. Wks. 1859 Many 

members being assembled, but the House not yet formed. 

d. refl. and intr. for rejl. 

i8oi Southey Thalaba i. xxiv, Three years no cloud had 
form’d. 1830 Tennyson Sea-Fairies 25 The rainbow forms 
and flies on the land Over the islands free. 1864 Bryce 
Holy Rom. Emp. vii. (1875) 113 Very early, .had the belief 
formed itself that [etc.]. 1880 J. A. Spalding Eliz, Demonol. 
128 Stop the butter from forming in the churn. 1893 Law 
Times XCV. 40/1 A sheet of ice had formed in front of 
Proctor’s house. 

6 . To develop in oneself, acquire (habits) j to 
enter into (a junction) ; to contract (an alliance, 
friendship, etc.). 

1736 Butler Anal. i. v. Wk.s. 1874 I. 90 Active habits are 
to be formed by exercise. 1781 Hist Eur. in A mt. Reg. 
2/1 The French .. formed a junction with the Spaniards. 
17S4C0WPER I'askw 634 We. .form connexions, but acquire 
no friend. 1828 D’Israeli Chas. I, II. xii. 309 With the 
Flemings . . our country had from the earliest times formed 
an uninterrupted intercourse. 1842 Lytton Zanoni 22 He 
formed no friends. 1891 Speaker 2 May 531/1 'I'ho.se 
methodical readers, who have formed the useful habit of 
keeping commonplace books. 

6 . a. To be the components or material of; to 
go to make up, to compose, b. To serve for, 
constitute ; to make one or part of 

1377 Langl. P. PL B, xviL 169 The fyngres fourmen a 
ful iiande to purtreye or peynten. 1717 tr. Frezier's Voy. 
S. Sea 48 The Continent, with which it [the island] forms 
two Passages. 1781 Covvper Friendship 14 The requisites 
that form a friend. 1817 Coleridge Sibyll. Leaves,, Fire,, 
Famine <§• Slaughter, Letter-s four do form his name. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 294 The Life Guards.. now form 
two regiments, 1873 Act 36 ij” 37 Viet. c. 77. § 39 The soil 
forming such butt or target 1874 Green Short Hist. vi. 
§ 2. 27s Yeomen and tradesmen formed the bulk of the 
insurgents. 1885 Manch. Exam. 15 July 5/2 A common 
mould fungus, .forming a kind of black velvety mass. 

b. 1821 Clare Vill. Minsir. II. 35 Every molehill forms 
a seat, Brewster Mart. Sc. vi. (1856) 91 His eminent 

pupil Viviani formed one of his family. 1845 M. Pattison 
A’jy. (1889) 1 . 27 The volume of the canons which had 
formed the object of his study. 1869 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
(1876) in. xi. 59 A realm of which Northumberland con- 
stitutionally formed a part. 

e. With mixture of sense 2 : To render fOifor. 

1711 Steele Spect. No. 49 F 3 These are the Men formed 

for Society, ijyq Robertson Hist. Atner. (1778; I. ii. 84 
All these qualities formed him for command. 

7 . Gram. a. To construct (a new word) by deri- 
vation, composition, etc. b. Of a word or word- 
stem : To have (a case, tense, etc.) expressed by a 
specified inflexion. 

1824^ L. Murray Gram. I. 348 Dissyllables, formed by 
prefixing a syllable to the radical word. 1872 Morris Eng. 
Accid. xiii. 168 The verbs of the strong conjugation form 
the past tense by a change of .the root-vowel. 

8. Milit. and Naval, a. To draw up (troops, 
etc.) in order. Also with up. 

[C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1725) 115 Walter Spek ros on 
hand, jje folk to forme & taile. £ri4oo Destr. Troy 6334 
The fourthe bated in feld, he fourmet to leng With Arche- 
laus], 1816 Keatinge 7’wz/. (1817) II. 5 The troops mount, 
and, the whole being formed, move off the ground. 1833 
Regul. Instr. Cavalry 1. 56 The left files to be formed up, 
and sit at ease. 1838-42 Arnold Hist Rome III. xliii. 78 
Hannibal, .forming his men as fast as they landed, led them 
instantly to the charge, 1870 Bryant Iliad I, ii. 69 For 


there was none to form their ranks for fight- 1893 Forbf,s- 
Mitchell Remin. Gi. Mutiny 41 We were then formed up 
and served with some rations. 

b. reft, and intr. Of troops, ships, etc. : To 
anange themselves in or assume some particular 
dispoMtion or formation, according to prescribed 
rules. Also with up. To form on (some other 
body) : see quot. 1802. 

. 17®* P® Foe Col. Jack (1840) 236 Our army formed 
immediately, xq‘3,6 i-iZniAMi Life Marlborough II. 494 The 
first Squadrons . had much ado to form themselves. 1795 
Nelson 10 Mar. in Nicolas Disp. II. ii The Admiral made 
the signal to form in the Order of Battle. 1796 Instr. ^ 
Reg. Cavalry 11813) 77 They will at once form up. 1799 
Harris in Owen Wellesley's Desp. 119 The right wing of the 
army under my command formed on the picquets of the 
right. 1802 C. James Milit. Diet., To Form on, is to ad- 
vance forward, so as to connect yourself with any given 
object of formation, and to lengthen the line. 2803 Lake 
in Owen Wellesley's Desp. 405 The infantry formed in two j 
columns. 1832 Ht. Martineau Hill 4- Valley viii, 126 The 
soldiers formed themselves round the waggon. 1859 Tenny- { 
SON Rijlemen Form I ii, Form, Form, Riflemen Form I 
Ready, be ready to meet the storm ! 1883 Army Corps 
Orders xa Standard 22 Mar. 3/3 When the ‘assemble’ 
sounds both Forces will form up by Brigades. 

c. tram. To arrange themselves iu the form of 
(battalions, a line, etc.). 

1772 SiMES Mil. Guideixi^'i) 12 The companies will, .form 
battalions as they advance to the head of the line, and then 
halt, 1796 Instr, 4- Reg. Cavalry 118x3) 152 The whole 
are ordered to halt, with an intention of forming line in the 
new direction. Ibid. 225 Form open column of divisions 
behind the right. 

d. To form the siege Kof a place) [Fr. former 
un si^gel : to commence active siege-operations 
(against it). 

1766 Gibbon Decl. <5- F, 1 . xi. 218 The siege of that great 
city was immediately formed. 1802 C. James Milit. Diet. 
s. V. Siege, To form the Siege, or lay Siege to a place , 
must be an army sufficient to furnish five or six reliefs for 
the^ trenches, pioneers, guards, convoys, escorts, &c. and 
artiliery,with all the apparatu.s thereto belonging; magazines, 
etc. 1871 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) lY. xviii. 155 The 
whole army now drew near ; the siege was formed. 

Porm (fF-tiu), v.^ [f. thesb. : see 21.] 

intr. Of a hare: To take to her form ; to seat. 

1375 Turbervile Art Ven. Iviii. 162 To looke about hir, 
and to choose out a place to forme in. 1612 Drayton 
Poly-olb. ij, The melancholy hare is formed in brakes and 
briers, 1637 B. Jonson Sad Shepk. 11. vii. First think 
which way shee fourmeth, on what wind: Or North, 
or South. 1723 Coates Diet. Herald., Seateth or Formeth 
are the Terms that note where the Hare has its resting 
Place. 1801 Strutt Sports 4 Fast. i. i. 17 A hare [was 
said to he] formed, a rabbit set. 

Form- (^p-tiu), in Chem.,, combining form of 
Formic or Formyl, as in Formaldehyde, formic 
aldehyde ; PoTmamide, the amide of formic acid. 
(Cf. the termination of chloroform.') 

1869 Roscoe Ckeftt. 349 Formamide, obtained by acting 
on ethyl formate with ammonia- 1890 Lancet ii Oct. 783/2 
Injections . . of a i per cent, solution of formamide of mer- 
cury. 1894 Aihenancxn it Aug. 199/1 Last year a patent 
was granted for a solution of formaldehyde as a new 
antiseptic material, under the name of ‘ formalin 
-form (fp-UYi), repr. F. forme, L. formis, f. forma 
Form sb., a termination used to form adjs. (l) 
with the sense ‘ having the form of’ (what is de- 
noted by the Lat. sb.), as in cruciform, cuneiform, 
filifor^n ; (2) referring to number of forms, as 
diversiforni, multiform, unifor7n. The foimer 
class includes many words of recent origin used 
in natural science, esp. in Botany, as acinaciform., 
calalhiform, coroUiform, fusiform, ver??uform ; 
new words of this type are still frequently formed. 

The termination is always preceded hy either repre- 
senting the Lat. stem-vowel or its weakened form in cont- 
bination, or inserted after consonant stems. By some this 
i has been ignorantly supposed to be the genitive ending; 
hence such misspellings as fabmform, tabulseform. 

Formable (iF'-^uiab’l), a. [f. Form v.^ + -able.] 
1 . That may be formed. In early use : Work- 
able, plastic. 

1398 Trevisa Bnrik. De P. R. xvii. xxiv. {1495) 617 The 
cypresse tree is fourmable. 1572 Bossewell Armorie ii. 
93 b, The Cypres next vnto y« Cedar tree is most formable. 
1600 Dekker Old Fortunatus in Dodsley O. PL (1816) 
HI. 166 God bless me from suffering you to love me, if you 
be not so formable. 1629 T, Adams Wks. 696 The Papists. . 
not shaming to call that sacred Writ a nose of waxe, formable 
to any construction. 1674 Grew Anat. Plants iv. 1. iii. 
(1682,1 225 Not generable, formable, or transformaMe. 1884 
J. Fiske Evolutionist xxx.^ia N.%o<>A many of his nervous 
connections are not yet formed, they are only formable. 

t ‘A. Exhibiting agreement with prescribed forms; 
formal, proper, shapely. 

1479 J. Paston in Poston Lett. No. 841 III. 256 Lom- 
nore and I . drew ought a formable bylle ought of your, and 
send it ayen to th' Exchetore. 1483 Caih. Angl. 138/1 
Formabylle ; ubi ordinate, 1386 W. Webbe Eng. Poeirie 
(Arb.) 90 That whatsoeuer he wryteth he may so expresse 
and order it, that hys narration may be formable. _ 1622 F. 
Markham Bk. War n, y. 58 One of the first which gaue 
light to our late Postures, and formable motions. 

Hence FormabDlity, capability of formation. 
1825 Coleridge Aids ReJd.Av'?- C. (1838) I. 394 Of infinite 
capacity and for mability. 

tro'rmably, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + 
According to customary or prescribed form ; for- 
mally ; in good form ; speciously. 


<r i40o Apol, Loll, qg pis cosynage .. may not be known 
foruiably bi proue after f?e court of plete. C1450 Chester 
PL iShaks. S0C.1 I. d See that you, teiers .. The storye of 
the Assention formablye doe frame. 1479 in Eng. Gilds 
(1870) 416 Such thinges as I .. haue not duely ne formably 
executed. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 31 I'he foxe made 
his excuse so wel and formably . . that [etc.]. 1309 Hawes 

Past, Pleas. 123 As I shall shew anone more formably. 

t Forma'd, ppl. a. Obs. In 4 formadd. [pa. 
pple. of OE. formtkdafi, f. 'F on- prefi + {ge)mae- 
datt : see Amad.] Driven mad, frantic. 

a 1300 Cm'sor M. ai,s89 (Cott.), I murnand moder pus for- 
madd In sterin stanging was i stadd. 

t Porma*2ie, 'v- Obs. [f. Foe- prefl + Make 
v."} Uans. To make over again, ? repair. 

c 1483 Caxton Vocab. 2x Paid le convelier/aict ei re/aict les 
cuves, Poule the couper Maketh and formaketh the keupis. 

Formal (tpumal), a. and sh. [a. L. formdlis, 
i. forma h'oBM sb. i see -al. Cf. F. formeNl 
A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to Form, in various senses, 
a. Metaph. Pertaining to the form or constitutive 
essence of a thing ; essential. Opposed to maleriaL 
formal cause (see Cause sb. 5). 
c 1386 Chaucer Melib. f 433 The cause material been the 
fy ve woundes of thy doghter. 1 he cause formal is the 
manere of hir werkinge. c 1430 Art of N ombrynge lE. E. 
T, S.) I Sothely .2. manere ofnombres ben notifiede ; Mate- 
rialle, as nonibre is vnitees gadrede to gedres; Formalle, 
as nombre is a colleccione of vnitees. 1447 Bokenham 
Seyntys Introd, (Roxb.) 1 The more clere That it may be 
the formal cause [He] Settyth in dew ordre clause be clause. 
1587 Golding De Mornay ii. [16171 25 They be good, as in 
respect of their bare being : and euill, as in respect that they 
forgoe their formal being that is to say their goodnesse. 
1638 T. Spencer Lagick 55 Man is. .fit to loue the knowne 

f ood, .this fitnes floweth from his reasonable soule or formall 
eing,_ z669 _ Holder Elem. Speech 22 Of Letters the 
Material part is Breath and Voice ; the Formal is constituted 
by ti:e Motions and Figure of the Organs of Speech affect- 
ing Breath with a peculiar sound, by which each Letter is 
discriminated, a 1703 Burkitt On N. T. Luke .xii. 32 The 
goodwill . . of God is the original spring and formal cause, 
from whence all divine favours do proceed, a 1716 South 
Serm. (1744) X. 37 For deceit is the formal, constituent 
reason of hypocriiiy. 1814 Cary Dante, Par. 11. 71 Differ- 
ent virtues needs must be the fruits Of formal principles. 
1827 Whately Logic n. v. § 3 Whatever Term can be 
affirmed of several things, must express either their whole 
essence.^. or a part of their essence, (viz. either the material 
part, which is called Jhe Genus, or the formal and distin- 
guishing part, which is called Differentia). 

T b, Peitaining to the specific form of an animal 
or plant. Of a seed or germ: Endowed with a 
principle of form. Obs. 

€ 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 21 J>e foormal vertu which 
almyjty god ha]? ^eue to mans ordeynej? and diuidid 
euery partie of ]?ese spermes. .til pat {?e child be born. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. iv, § 5. 19 Being as a plant that 
cometh of the lust of the earth without a formal seed. *677 
Hale Prim. Orig. Man. in. vi. 277 Although it be admittea 
that Insects and spent atteb orta do or may arise from 
a Semen or Principle that is not univocal or formal. 

c. Pertaining to the outward form, shape, or 
appearance (of a material object) ; also, in imma- 
terial sense, pertaining to the form, airangement, 
external qualities (e.g. of a work of art, a composi- 
tion, etc.). T Also, occas. of knowledge : Theore- 
tical as opposed to practical. 

1639 Evelyn Diary (1S27) I. 15 Musick, in which I after- 
wards arriv’d to some formal knowledge, though to small 
perfection of hand. 1653 G. S. in Hartlib Ref. Coinnvw. 
Bees 27 Honey . , out of which they [the Bees] doe separate 
a more fat substance, which they also transmute into Wax, 
with a formal transmutation. 1837 WnEWELLAfij/. Induct. 
Sc. (1857) 1 . 273 The distinction of formal and physical 
Astronomy. <21853 Robertson Serm. Ser. in. iii. (1872) 39 
All living unity is spiritual, not formal, i860 Ruskin /¥<?</. 
Paint. V. viiL i. 158 Invention Formal, otherwise and most 
commonly called technical composition. 

d. Logic. Concerned with the form, as distin- 
guished from the matter, of reasoning. 

<3 1836 Sir W. Hamilton Led. Logic xxvii. (i860) II. 64 The 
harmony of thought with the form of thought, is . . Formal 
Truth. Ibid. 231 App. i. The doctrine which expounds the 
laws by which our scientific procedure should he governed, in 
so far as these lie in the forms of thought, or in the conditions 
of the mind itself, .may be called Formal, or Subjective, or 
Abstract, or Pure, Logic, 1864 Bowen ii, 42 Alt this, 
however, is but the elimination of Formal error. 1870 
Jevons Elem. Logic vii. 69 It is no part of formal Logic to 
teach us how to interpret the meanings of sentences. 

e. Of or pertaining to customary lorm or con- 
ventionality. 

1712 Pope Ef Miss Blount^ 42 Still in constraint your 
suff'ring Sex remains, Or bound in formal, or in real chains. 

2 . Characterized by, or regarded according to, 
its form ; that is (so and so) in respect of form, 
a. Theol. Foimial sin : one which is such in the full 
sense, as including not merely the outward act which 
is forbidden, but the circumstances which constitute 
it as sinful, e.g. evil intention. So formal schism, 
schismatic, etc. Opposed to material sin, etc. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 11. 92 Therefore was 
there a positive Law. .not to seeth the Kid in the niothers 
■ milke. Not that there was any direct, or formal sin, in that 
manner of Cookery. ? 1636 BKAUVLAXX. RepUc. i. 66 Cannot 
I God pardon formall, much more materiall Schism. Ibid.xx. 

■ 341 They are not formall, but only materiall Schismaticks. 

I t b. That is such in essence ; strictly so called, 
essential. Obs. 


FOEMAL. 


FOEMALITY. 


tBgt Ray Creation, ii. (1704^ 289 The bottom of the Eye 
where the formal Organ 01 Vision is situate. 

f c. That is such merely in outward form or 
appearance. Obs. 

1581 Sidney Apoh Poeirie (Arb.) 35 Pretty Allegories, 
stealing vnder the formall tales of Beastes. 16^ Earl 
Manch. Al Mondo Formall penitents will easily 

part with so much of their sinne as may abate nothing of 
their profit. 1634 Canne Necess. Separ, (18491 231 The 
formal Protestants in England. S737 Farriery 

(1756) I. 286 It is a Kind of formal Leprosy which 
often begins in the Neck, Mane or Tail 

td- Of quoted statements: Exact with regard 
to form. Obs. 

1563 Foxe /i. if M , yoB/t What were the formal! wordes, or 
at the least-wise in substance that I the sayde Bishop then 
vttered, 

3. That is according to recognized forms, or to 
the rules of art or law. Formerly occas. const, f U. 

1390 Gower Con/. III. 89 The wise man accompteth After 
the formal proprete Of algorismes a, be, ce. c i4as Wyn- 
TOUN Cron. ix. Prol. 56 Now Modyr of }>e Makare. . To fair 
formale Fyne my labouris fjow lede. 1526 Filgr. Per/. 
(W. de W. 1531.1 168 The fourth condicyon of y^ prayer 
of y« dene hert is, that it must be formall : that to 
saye, it must be formed and ordred after the order of charite, 
iS=*9 More Dial. Touchyng Pest. Sect Luther C ij b, 
A sylogy-sme & resonynge, almoste as formall as is the 
argumente, 1597 Morley Introd. Mus. 74 It followeth to 
speake of a formal closing without a dis-cord or Cadence. 
1602 Daniel Trag. PhUoias iv. ii, And haue his Tryal 
formal to our Laws. 1622 Malynes A nc. Law-Merch. 394 
You may not .say in the Bill, It may please you to pay. .and 
most men will not vse the words (Make him good Payment) 
but the fewer words the more formall. 1722 De B’oe Col. 
yack (1840) 23s No one place, .could have held out a formal 
siege. 1749 Fielding To/n yones vi, vii. (heading) A picture 
of formal courtship in miniature, as it always ought to be drawn. 

d* b. Made in proper form, regular, complete. 
Also in familiar use, ‘ regular unmistakable. Obs. 

*635 Earl Strafforde Lett. (1739) I. 410 An Indisposi- 
tion which hath hindred me from writing . . a formal Fit of 
the Gout. 1673 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 1. 89 We went . . to see 
the formal and formidable camp on Blackheath, raised to 
invade Holland. t6S/^.Lond. Gaz. No. 1953^1 Though the 
Lower Town has no other defence than a single Wall, yet 
his^ Highness found it convenient to make formal approaches 
to it. 1719 De Foe Crusoe i. 247 As there was a Door or 
Entrance there into my Cave, I made a formal fram’d 
Door-case, and a Door to it of Boards. 

t C. Of a story, etc, : Elaborately constructed, 
circiimstantiaL Obs. 

1592 Warner Alb. Eng, vn. xxxv. (1612) 168 At full he 
could his lessons, and a formale lie would tell. 1662 More 
Philos. Writ. Pref. Gen. (1712 23 Such was that formal story 
of hi.s casting incense on the Altar of an Idol. 1663 Butler 
Hud, 1. ii. 41 And never coyn a formal Lye on’t, To make 
the Knight o'ercome the Giant, 1708 Swift Sacr. Test 
Wks. 17SS II. i. I2I When tbeearl of Pembroke was in Ireland 
..a formal story was very gravely carried to his excellency. 
t 4. a. Regular, having a definite principle, me- 
thodical. b. Of feature, stature, etc, : Regular, 
shapely, e. Normal in intellect, sane. Ohs. 

a. 1:413 Pilgr. Sowle iCaxton) i. iii. (1859)4 The ouer- 
most of the erthe was moo.st clere, and alwey the clerenesse 
amenussing dounward by verray formal processe. 1701 
Rowe Ami. Step-moth. v. ii. 2874 Formal Justice that 
severely strikes, And in an instant is serene and calm. 

b. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. clxiv. [clx.] 455 Therle 
of Foiz . , was a goodly prince and of a formall stature. 1348 
Hall CAm/., Edw. IV (an, 3) 194 b, She was a woman 
more of formal countenaunce, then of excellent beautie, but 
yet of .such beautie and favor that fete,]. 1575 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. 377 Every joynte and limme. .verie formall, 
and passing hansome. 

e. 1390 Shaks. Com. Err. y. i, 105 With wholsome 
sirrups, drugges.and holy prayers To make ofhim a formall 
man againe. 

6 , Done or made with the forms recognized as 
ensuring validity ; explicit and definite, as opposed 
to what is matter of tacit understanding. 

1547 Boorde Brev. Health Preamble, Let him loke to it, 
and make a formal wyl or testament. 1360-78 Bk. Discipl. 
Ch. Scot. (1621) 21 It hath power to excommunicate the 
obstinate, formall proces.se being led. 1622 Holy War 

Misc. Wks. (1629) 127 As there are Formall and written 
Leagues, Respective to certaine Enemies ; So is there a 
Naturall and Tacite Confederation, amongst all Men 
against the common Enemy of Humane Society. 1626 
Chas. I in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. III. 249 For Blennill he 
has yet but made his formale demands concerning the Ships. 
1771 ynnius Lett. Ixii. 321 Nor has there ever been a formal 
decision against them in any of the superior Courts. 1838 
Thirlwall Greece II. xiv. 228 Cleomenes, without waiting 
for a formal commission, immediately repaired to .®gina. 
1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) II. vii. 129 Both the king and 
the archbishop had disobeyed a formal inhibition. 

*![ Predicatively of a law : Of unmistakable import, 
decisive. [A Gallicism.] 

1701 tr. Le Clerds Prim- Fathers 260 He could not be 
transferred to Constantinople without breaking the Fifteenth 
Canon of the Council of Nice which is formal thereupon. 

6 . Connected with or accompanied by form or 
ceremony ; ceremonial, ‘ state 
1602 Warner Alb. Eng. xi. Ixvi. 283 Scarce Cleopatras 
Anthony was feasted with more cheere. .than Jenkinson was 
heere : In formall Hawking, Hunting, Chace not them came 
Tristram neere. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. 1. xi. 355 
The most general practice on formal occasions is [etc.]. 
*873 W. S. Hayward Love agst. World 3 It will save the 
squire a formal call. 

fb. Of apparel : Ceremonial, proper to a dignity 
or office. Cf. Formality 10. Obs. 

*593 Rites ^ Mon. Ch. Durh. (Surtees) 43 [Pictures of 
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bps. etc.] most largly and sumptuously sett fourth in there 
formall appareU. ^ 1636 Stanley Hist. Philos, iv. (1701) 
i^/i, I will not with a formal robe disgrace Myself. 

7. That is merely matter of form : a. Done or 
adopted for the sake of form or convention ; per- 
functory ; having the form without the spirit or 
substance, b. That is matter of routine only, not 
of substantial import. 

a. 1648 Milton (1650)45 A formal preach- 

ment huddl’d up at the odd hours of a lazy week. 1676 
Drvden a nrengz, 11. i, Of formal duty, make no more thy 
boast. 1720 Watts Hymn^ Come Holy Spirit^ In vain we 
tune our formal songs, In vain we .strive to rise. 

b. 1818 Cruise Digest {ed. 2) IV. 256 This doctrine .. 
does not extend to mere formal acts. 

8 . Of persons, their manners and actions : Rigor- 
ously observant of forms ; precise ; prim in attire ; 
ceremonious. Chiefly in reproachful use : Unduly 
precise or ceremonious, stiff. 

1314 Barclay Cyt. if Uplondyshm.(P&tcy Soc.) i Am3mtas 
was formalle & propre in his gere, Shaks. Rich. ///, 

HI. L 82 Thus like the formall Vice, Iniquitie, I moralhze two 
meanings in one word. 1596 — Tam. Shr. in. i. 61 Are you 
so formall, sir? 1607-12 Bacon Ess.^ Ceremonies (Arb.) 
26 Especially they [Ceremonie.s] be not to be omitted to 
Straungers and formall Natures. 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. 
1. vii. (1602) 27 He is reported Formal, that will not be 
Rude to Sacred I'hings. c 1689 Prior Ode, ‘ While Bloom- 
ing Youth * 25 Forc'd compliments and formal bows. 1693 
lium. Const. Tosvn 125 The distant Justice of Peace, his 
formal Spouse, and Daughters. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 
119 F 5 I’o make Conversation too stiff, formal and precise. 
1749 Chesterf. Leif. 11792) II. cxciii. 220 All the evening 
in formal fine company. 1833 Lytton My Novel ii. vii, 
More familiar with his master than we formal English permit 
our domestics to be. 

9. Marked by extreme or excessive regularity or 
symmetry ; stiff or rigid in design ,* wanting in ease 
or freedom of outline or arrangement. 

1597 Shaks. Loved s Compl. 29 Her hair, nor loose, nor tied 
in formal plat. 17S3 Hogarth Anal. Beauty vi. 34 When 
any part of dress has not the excuse of fitness or pro- 
priety for its uniformity of parts, the ladies always call it 
formal. 1807-8 W. Irving Salmag . i / Bze ^) t 16 Your plaited 
shirt.s, Your formal bag-wigs. 1873 Black Pr. Thule xxi. 353 
Small windows with formal red curtains. 1874 L. Stephen 
Hours in Library (1892) I. iii. 120 Pope . . was one of the 
first, .to break through the old formal school of gardening. 

b. In immaterial sense : Having a * set or rigor- 
ously methodical aspect or character. 

1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World (1757) 423 It would 
perhaps be too formal to enter upon a discourse concerning 
their government. 1846 McCulloch Ace. Brit. Empire 
(i 85^) II, 367 Formal harangues of this sort are about the least 
efficient of all the modes in which information can be con- 
veyed to the student. 1863 Grote Plato (1875) Pref. 5 The 
dramatic — as contrasted with the formal and systematising, 

B. sb. In pi. Things that are lormal. 

1603 HimmQuersit. 11. iv. 14 Simples may be distinguished 
into those things which are simple formes, and into those 
which are simple matters ; or into those things which are 
simply formals, and into those which are simply materials. 
Those things which are simply formall are astrall and 
spirituall. 1873^ Whitney Life Lang. v. 95 They are 
etherealized fonnals. 

Formal, var. form of Formel. 

Formalism (ffimaliz’m). [f. Formal a. -f- 
-ISM. Not in Johnson, Todd, or Richardson.] 

1. Strict or excessive adherence to prescribed 
forms ; an instance or variety of this. 

1840 in Smart. 1830 Kingsley .< 4 /if. Locke xiii. (1879) 151 
Useless formalism! which lets through the reckless, .and 
only excludes the honest and the conscientious. 1832 Mrs. 
Jameson Leg. Madonna Introd. (1857) 25 The rigid formal- 
ism of the degenerate Greek school. 1862 Merivalb Rom. 
Emp. (1865) III. xxii, 12 Completely enchained by their 
dogmatic formalisms. 1873 Stubbs Const. Hist. HI. xviii. 
273 The constitutional formalism of three reigns. 

2. The disposition to exalt what is formal or 
outward at the expense of what is spiritual; the 
practice of using forms of worship and of religious 
profession without real devotion or conviction. 

1836 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) II. 219 Formalism does 
not lie in these outward things themselves — it consists in the 
spirit in which they are used. 1878 Morley Carlyle, Crit. 
Misc. Ser. i. 201 The cant and formalism of any other de- 
generate form of active faith. 1883 Froude Short Stud. IV. 
II. iv. 208 The family devotions were long, but there was no 
formalism. 

Formalist (f^*jmalist). [f. as prec. -b -IST.] 

1 1. A formal person, a solemn pretender to wis- 
dom. Obs. 

1607-12 Bacon Ess., 0 / Seeming Wise (Avh.) ^14 There 
are in pointe of wisedome , . that doe nothing or litle verie 
solemlye. .It is a ridiculous thing, .to see what shiftes theis 
Formalists have . , to make superficies to seeme body, that 
hath depth and bulk. 

1 2. One who formally adheres to the prevailing 
system ; a time-server in religion. 0(5^. 

1609 Downam Chr. Liberty 75 Do not many, .thinke them- 
selues the more religious, for refusing obedience, .to the 
lawes, and censure others as formalists and time-seruers ? 
1621 Burton Anat. Mel. iv. iv. i. v. New Gods,. will have 
new ceremonies . . to which every wise man as a good for- 
malist should accommodate himself, 1632 D. Lupton Lond. 
4* Co. Carbonadoed, Exchange {iBsy^zyt A great Formalist, 
and an hazardable temporizer. 

3. a. One who is excessively attached to forms ; 
a stickler for fixed rule, etiquette, routine, or cere- 
monial. b. C)ne who has the form of religion 
without the power. 


1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerem. in, iv. 47 The Cere- 
monies are Idols to Formalists, 1642 Mivson Apol. Ssnect. 
(1851) 316 Though the formalist will say, what no decency 
in Gods worship ? 1706-7 Reflex, upon Ridicule 183 Those 
Formalists who demand Explications of the least ambiguous 
Word. 1742 Young Ni. Tk. iv. 638 _0h ye cold-hearted, 
frozen, formalists 1 On such a theme, ’tis impious to be calm*. 
1814 Scott Drama (1^74)22% The former maybe called the 
formalist of dramatic criticism. 1835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
IlLi9Nobody..except the solemn formalists at the Spanish 
embassy, thought his youth an objection to his promotion. 
1870 Spurgeon Treas.Dav. Ps. xxviii. 1 Mere formalists may 
be content without answers to their prayers, but genuine 
suppliants cannot. 

t4. Sc. ? An authority on legal forms. Ohs. 

1612 Spottiswood Lei. in Scot Apol. Narr, (1846) 236 
To make choice of my Lord Secretary to be our formalist and 
adviser of our acts. 

Formalistic (f^wmali-stik), a. [f. prec. -b - 10 ,] 
Characterized by formalism. 

1836 Miss WiNKWOOTH Life TaulerijBsy) 107 Partakers of 
a spiritual in opposition to a formalistic piety. 1873 Poste 
Gains iv. Comm. (ed. 2) 516 Its shortcoming was not so much 
its formalism (the following .system was equally formalistic). 
Formality (l/JJmse-liti). [ad. h. formdlitds, f. 
formdlis Jf ormal a. Cf. F. formality (1497 in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] 

fl. Formal or essential nature; the characteristic 
or distinctive property by which a thing is defined. 
Also, the condition of possessing formal existence. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. 3 Creatures . . brought, from 
Nothing, to the Formalitie of their being and state. 1596 
Bell Surv. Popery 111. ix. 378 The formalitie of original sin 
is of two sorts.^ 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. in, xvii. 66 
This calamity in its own formality , .is a punishment. 1672 
Grew Anat. Plants, Idea Philos. Hist. § 7 Those Formali- 
ties, wherein their [plants’] Essence doth consist. 1686 
Goad Celest. Bodies 111. iii. 449 Motion is the Formality 
of Wind. 1737 Waterland Esicharist 19 Mr. Scandret, 
distingui.shing a Sacrament, according to its precise For- 
mality, from a Sacrifice, observes [etc.]. 

t b. Formal aspect or category. Obs. 

1620 J. Healey A ugustine’s City of God 1. xiv, 23 The 
City being nothing hut a multitude of men vnited in one 
formality of religion and estate. 1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. 
Dtibii. 1. iii, If it be propounded as evil, the will that 
chooses it under that formality is criminal. 1668 Culpepper 
& Cole Barthol. Anat. i. xxviiu 70 The womb is sensible of 
Odours, not under the formality of Odours, but is only 
affected by the. .subtile vaporous matter conjoyned. 

f 2. That which pertains to outward form ; also, 
an outward appearance or semblance [of some- 
thing). Obs. 

1613 J. Stephens Ess. 4 Char., Impudent Censurer {iBsy) 
134 The walking Apes ; which on the Mountaines seeme 
carefull Inhabitants, hut at your approach, the formality of 
man only. 1640 Bp. H all Episc. 11. xxii. 215 There may be 
some appendances and formalities of government alterable 
by the wisdome of the Church ; yet for the main substance, 
it is now utterly indispensable. 1643 Milton Teirach. 
(1851J 191 Sacred things not perform’d sincerely, .are noway 
acceptable to God in their outward formality. 1649 — 
Eikon. xxvii, To root up all true virtue and honour, or to 
be contented only with some leaves and withering formali- 
ties of them, without any real fruits. 

t3. Method, regularity. Also, uniform proce- 
dure. Obs. 

1603 Holland PluiarcFs Mor. 423 Who greatly com- 
mended the Eliens for observing such good order and for- 
mality at the Olympick games. 1628 Le Grys tr. Barclay's 
Argenis loi Meleander ..had .. escaped [poison] by the 
carefulnesse of his seruapts, who did looke to his meate and 
his clothes with a curious formality. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. A'eb. iii. § 182 Such Judges (whose formality was first 
to Imprison, and after, at their leisure, to Examine), a 1630 
May Satir. Puppy (1657' *5 ^ strange dejected humour 
possest him three months, his actions were quite void of for- 
mality, his domestick affaires by himselfe neglected. 1635 
Fuller Ch. Hist. iv. ii. § 5 The Archbishop was very 
punctual and ceremonious in his proceedings , . the formality 
of his exemplary justice [etc.]. 

4. Accordance with legal form. 

1660 Trial Regie. 51 When a man would plead any thing, 
because he would Plead it in Formality, Councel is allowed. 
1693 Creech yuvenalyim.. 179 If Men forswear the Deeds 
and Bonds they draw, Tho’ Sign’d with all formality of Law. 

f 5. Literary or artistic form; agreement with 
the laws of form. Ohs. 

1531 Elyot Gov. i. xiv. (1883) 149 Than appoynte they 
howe many plees maye be made for euery parte, and in 
what formalitie they shulde be sette, whiche is the seconde 
parte of Rhetorike, called disposition. 1597 yio^ise.\ hitrod. 
Mus. 76 In descanting you must not onelie seeke true 
cordes, but formalitie also: that is, to make your descant 
Carrie some forme of relation to the p’aine song, 1674 
Playford Skill Mus. ni. 14 If in the first Rule the Notes 
follow not in expected formality. 1677 Phil. Ti'ans. YSl. 
838 F'ormality [in music] requires, that the succeeding Notes 
be agreable to the former. 

6 . Conformity to established rule ; customary 
propriety. Often in depreciative sense, rigid or 
merely conventional observance of forms. 

*597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xxix. § i The attyre . . being 
a matter of meere formalitie. a 1625 Chas. I Let. in 
Aike7i8eiim 24 Feb. (1872) 241/3 Which I wryt not for 
formalities sake, but doe indede fynd myselfe ingaged 
both in honnor and affection. ^ 1706 Atteebury Serm. Fune- 
ral Mr. Bennet 13 Nor was his Attendance on Divine-Offices 
a matter of Formality and Custom, but of Conscience.^ 1874 
yiom.iE,Y Compromise (j886) 179 If the religious spirit is only 
a fine name for . . mere social formality. 1881 Tylor in 
Nature No. 623. 529 To give an idea of the state of for- 
mality into which life has come among these supposed free- 
and-easy savages. 
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FOBMAT. 


7. Ceremony, elaborate procedure. 

1666 Vepys Diajy 11 Apr., To Gresham College; where 
a great deal of do and formality in choosing of the Council 
and officers. 1705 Stanhope Paraj^hr. II. 329 Our Enemy 
makes his Approaches toward us with less Formality, .than 
He. .could do against the Holy Jesus. 1725 I)e Foe Poy. 
round Wortd (1840) 96 Prodigious state and formality. 
3865 Maffei Brigand Life 1. 240 Without a moment's 
delay, and with scarcely any formality, the sentence was 
carried into effect. 

8. A ceremony; a formal act or observance; a 
legal, authorized, or customary procedure. 

1674 Martiniere tr. Voy. N. Cotintrles 52 The pleasant 
Funeral formalities among the Muscovian Laplanders. 1741 
Middleton Cicero vi. 530 After the election, he was 
installed, with all the usual forinalities, by Horten.siu.s. 17^9 
Fielding Tom Jojies xw. iv, I insist on the formality of its 
being delivered me, with a full ratification of all the conce.s- 
sions stipulated. 1862 Trollope Orley F. i, A codicil to 
his will, executed with due legal formalities. 

9. Something required to be done for form’s sake ; 
a requirement of etiquette, custom, etc. (Often de- 
preciaiivefy, implying mere attention to externals.) 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Feb. i. § 20 It would put an end. . 
to all those Formalities, which .. might yet retard the In- 
fanta’s voyage into England. 1664 H. More Mysi. Iniq, 
453 Antichrist and his adherents .. boasting of works and 
dead formalities. 1685 Graciatt’s Courtiers Orac. 169 He 
shall never gain the esteem of an able man, who sticks 
too much upon Formalities. 1840 Heroes (1858) 

282 How, by fasts, vigils, formalities and mass-work, a man’s 
soul could be saved. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. viii. 90 
Many a warm shake of the hand showed me that our good- 
bye was not a mere formality. 1874 Green Short Hist, 
iv. § 2 174 Their presence . . became so pure a formality 
that [etc.]. 

t b. Ceremonious attention (paid to a person). 
1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 96 The Emperour . . 
became his host, entertaining him with all the formalities 
that feigned friendship could deuise. 169* Luttrell Brief 
ReL{xZyj) II. 564 The mayor and aldermen attended on 
the prince and princesse daily ; but had received notice, .to 
desist paying those formalitie.s. 1726 Shelvocke Voy. round 
World (1757) 407 Tho.se . . they guessed . . to be above the 
common sort. These they always received with such 
formality as could not be expected m such a place. 

10. //. or collect, sing. Robes or insignia of office 
or dignity. Obs. Mist Hho (rarely ) m sing., 
an armorial bearing. 

*57^ R. Laneham Letter 41 Appeerez then a fresh, 
in hiz ful formalitee with a louely loock. 1614 Selden 
Titles Hon, 196 Neither haue they now the Crown as 
a part of their habit, but a formalitie only on their Armorie. 
1614 T. Lorkin Let, in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 
HI. 35 Doctors in their formalityes and vpon their foot-s- 
cloths. 1696 Land. Gaz. No. 3176/1 In the morning 
the Magistrates went to Church in a Body, and in their 
Formality. 1731 Johnson Rambler 'No. 173 p 8 Dive.st 
themselves with too much haste of their academical for- 
mality. 1:753 in Lond. Even. Post 9 Aug-, The corporation 
of Scarborough waited upon the Rt. Hon. Henry Pelham, 
Esq., in their formalities. 1894 Boase Exeter Coll.^ (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.) p. xlyii, The picture of a man kneeling, with his 
gown and formalities upon him. 

fb. In wider sense; Ceremonial or significant 
garments of any kind. Ohs, 

Cave Print. Ckr. in. v. (1673) 367 They appeared in 
all the Formalities of Sorrow and Mourning. 1717 Mrs. 
Centlivre Bold Sir, for Wife v, I hoped to have been 
quiet, when once I had put on your odious formality here 
[i. e. a Quaker dress]. 

11. The attribute of being formal; precision, rigid 
decorum of manners ; excessive regularity or stiff- 
ne.ss (of style, outline, etc.). 

1599 N ASHE Lenten Stuffe 33 A universal mer- 

chantly formality, in habit, .speech, and gestures. 
Clarendon Hist, R'eb. vi. § 396 That which look’d like 
Formality, was a Punctuality in pre.serving his dignity. 1789 
Belsham Ess. I. m. 66 The frozen formality, .of Charles occa- 
sioned extreme disgust. 1830 Hood Haunted H. i. xxv, The 
very yew Formality had train’d To such a rigid pyramidal 
stature. 1834 Macaulay Pitt^ Ess. (1889) 301 His heart was 
a little cold, .his manners decorous even to formality. 1849 
Florist 285 On our left the lake, the formality of its smooth 
banks elegantly broken by those willows. 

rornializatioii (f^umalaiz^^'Jbn). [f. Fobma- 
LiZE : see -ation.] The action of the vb. Forma- 
lize ; also, t an expression of offended dignity. 

1656 Finett For. Ambass. 68 His Majesty, .stormed much 
at it, till (Sir Thomas Edmonds . . being sent . . from his 
Majestie with some formalization to that purpose) The 
Ambassador was said the next day to have made his excuse. 
X682 Burthogge Argument (1684) 114 The Holy Scripture 
nowhere intimates .. any such Formalization, Incorporation, 
or Distinguishing Association of Righteous good men. 1875 
M' Cosh Scot. Philos, Ivii. 417 He attempts too much by 
logical differentiation and formalisation. 

Formalize (fp’imabiz), v. [f. Formal a. + 
-IZE. Cf. formaliser.] 

1 1. trans. To give formal being to ; to impart 
or constitute the form, essence, or characteristic 
attribute of ; to * inform as the soul the body. 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ivi. § ii The same Spirit., 
doth., formalize, vnite, and actuate his whole race. 1627 
Hakewill Apol. 1. iv. § I. 39 Quickned and formaliz’d, as 
the body of man is by its reasonable Soule. 1678 Gale Crt, 
Gentiles iv. iii. 68 The malice and vitiositie which formalised 
the action as theirs, is no way imputable to Gods act. 

1 2. To adorn, give a specious appearance to. 

XS97 Daniel Civ. Wars 11. Iviii, To formalize his deed, He 

kneeles him downe. 1604 Edmonds Observ. CsesaPs Comm. 
4, I graunt that it is not altogether wealth that doth grace 
and formalize the actions of men ; for in some cases penurie 
. .makes men more valorous. 


3. To give formal or definite shape to. 

1646 Bp. Maxwell Bttrd. Issach. in Phettix (1708) II. 298 
They e.stablish’d and formaliz’d the Judicatory, by consti- 
tuting a Moderator, a Clerk, and other essential Members 
of the Court. X647 Ansxo. to Let. to Dr. Turner xq The 
Apostles.. did in their latter dayes formalize and bound 
out that power which still we do call Episcopacy. 1844 Ld. 
Houghton Palm Leaves 89 You can fix and formalize The 
Power on which you raise your eyes. 1877 Mrs.^ Uliphant 
Makers Flor. li. 50 The gates, .shut against him, did no 
more than formalize that sentence of banishment. 

t4. To cause to take sides definitely; reji. to 
range oneself, or pronounce, for or against. [So 
formerly Fr. se formaliser.l Ohs, 

XS99 Sandys Eur.'pae Spec. (1632) 206 Whereby both parts 
are formalized and settled in their oppositions. 1656 Finett 
For. Ambass. 219 For his Majesty to establish an order, 
and after to break it . . could not but be to him of so hard 
a digistion . . yet he must ^,if offered) . . formalize himself 
against it. 

5. To render formal : a. To give legal formality 
to (a document), b. To render ceremonious, pre- 
cise, or rigid, c. To imbue with formalism. 

1835 Fraser’s Mag. LI. 628 Its seal.. frequently formalizes 
legal documents. ^ 1856 Kuskin Mod. Paint. III. iv. xiii. 

§ 28 It sought eminently for orderliness . . formalized what- 
ever decoration it put into its minor architectural mould- 
ings. 1866 J. H. Newman Lei. Pusey Z^ When it is formal- 
ized into meditations or exercises, it is as repulsive as love- 
letters in a police report. 1870 Goulburn Cathedr. Sysi. 
iii. 42 Having a tendency to familiarise them with holy 
things, and to lower their standard of reverence, or, at best 
to formalize them. 

6 . intr. To act with formality ; to he formal or 
ceremonious ; to show the spirit of a formalist. 

^ a 1656 Hales Ser, Duels Rem. (1673) 84 Many times 
indeed our Gallants can formalize in other words, but ever- 
more the substance, and u.sually the very words are no 
other but these of Cain, Let us go out into the Feild. 1697 
[see Formalizing 1721 'i&xoje.H^Forinalize, to play 

the Formalist. 1830 [see Formalizing fpl. a.]. 
f 7. a. trans. To cavil at, raise scrupulous ob- 
jections to. b. intr. To cavil, raise scruples ; to 
take umbrage ; also, to affect scruples. To forma- 
lize upon ; to scruple at, demur to, haggle over. 

[Cf. B'. se formaliser^ to take umbrage.] 

a. 1599 Sandys Europse Spec. (1632)95 By culling out the 
errours . . by formalizing the contrarieties ; mis-interpreting 
the ambiguitie, intangling more the obscurities .. in the 
most renowmed authors. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 
1195 His resolution was to take part with the Christian 
emperour, if the great Bassaes. .should seeke. .to formalize 
his actions. . in this maner of the obtaining of his government. 
z668 R. L’Estrange Vis, Quev. \x^o%) 236 That is to say, 
whether in Reason of State, it ought to be done ; and we 
are formalizing the Matter, whether in point of Equity and 
Justice it may be done. 

b. 1597 howE Chirurg. (1634) 57 But, because such as 
delight in this pastime, will formalize I will not al- 
together condemne it. 1641 Nicholas Papers (Camden) I. 
41 Y ■ kings answer to y« parlement. .is now to noe purpose. 
Y« house haveing formalized uppon it, y* king hath recalled 
it. X65S Ibid. II. 216 Some of the townes suspecting the in- 
tention began to formalise, a 1674 Clarendon Life (1761) 
1. HI. 148 Particulars . . which the Officers on the King’s 
Side, (who had no Mind to a Cessation) formalized much 
upon. 1692 R. L’Estrange Josephus’ Antiq. xvii. xi. (1733) 
471 It seems a strange thing, .that Archelaus should be now 
formalizing about his Title to a Kingdom after so absolute 
an Exercise of sovereign Power over it already. ^1734 
North Lives II. 301 He went not only willingly, but am- 
bitiously, and formalized upon nothing that led towards the 
end he most earnestly desired, atqqn H. Walpole 

<74?^?. //, (1847) I. xii. 418 He .. told him that they had 
formalized at his professions. 

Hence Fo'rmallzed ppl. a . ; 3E'o*rmalising‘ vbL 
sb., and ppl. a. Also Fo’rmalizer, one who for- 
malizes. 

^1656 Hales St. PetePs Fall Rem. (1673) iit 'They 
turned .. their true Fasting into Formalizing and partim 
abstinence. 1697 Collier Immor. Stage iv. § 3 (1730) 145 
Vanity and Formalizing is Lord Foplington's Part, a 17^ 
North Lives II. 63 The ministers turned formalisers ; and 
the court mysterious. — Exam, iii. viii. § 26 He found 
no formalising Scruples on the Lord Keeper’s Part. 1830 
Croly Geo. IV, 364 The spirit of the juntas was timid, 
frivolous, and formalizing. 1849 Ruskin Sev, Lamps vi. 
§ 3. 165 'Those gloomy rows of formalised minuteness. 1875 
Whitney Life Lang. v. 90 A complete formalizing of what 
was before solid, positive, substantiaL 
t PoTmall. Obs. rare. [? f. For- 2 , Fore- pref. 
-I- Mall. Cf. Fobehammeb.] (Seeqnot.) 

157a Bossewell Armorie ii. 123/b, A Sledge or an 
Hammer, of some called a formall. 

Formally (ff'^tnMi), adp. [f. Formal a. + 
-ly 2 . (Cf. Formlt.)] 

1 . In formal respects; as regards form, a. 
Metaph. (see Form iA 4 a, Formal A. i a) : With 
regard to, or by virtue of, the form or distinctive 
essence. Also in Zogic : With regard to the form, 
as opposed to the matter of reasoning. 

1570 Dee Math, Pref. 13 But formally, Number, is the 
Vnion, and Vnitie of Vnits. 1581 E. Campion in Confer, iv. 
(1584) B bj, When . . the lewes were commanded to steale from 
the Egyptians, it was in the act theft, but not formally theft. 
1678 Gale Gentiles iil 32 Neither ..that God doth 
properly move to sin simply and formally taken, or sin as sin. 
1685 Baxter Parafhr. N. T. x Cor. xL 23-4 The same thing 
which is materially Gold and Silver, may formally be the 
King’s Coy n . . or a badge of Honour . . [etc,]. 1697 tr. Bur- 

gersdicius’ Logic 1. xxvi. 106 Words . . are said to be taken 
materially when for themselves ; formally, when for the things 
by them signified. 17x3 Smallridce Serm. (1724) 331 The 


heathen and the Christian may agree in the material acts of 
charity; but that which lorinally makes this a Christian grace, 
is the spring from which it flows. 1864 Bowen Logic ii. 24 
Hence what is formally correct may be materially false. 
1877 E. Cairo Philos. Kant n. vi. 295 A judgment is formally 
right when its predicate is contained in the conception of the 
subject ; formally wrong when it is not. 
b. With regard to torm or outline. 
x868 Swinburne Ess. 4 Stud. (1875) 360 His . . painting is 
. . the faultless . .expression of an exclusive worship of things 
formally beautiful. 

fc. In outward appearance, seemingly. Obs. 

1602 Warner .ri /A Eng. xn. Ixxiv. 1612) 305 The gentle- 
woman (formally then modest) blushing, said. x6o8 M iddle- 
ton Mad Wo< id iv. iv, The very devil assum’d thee 
formally ; That face, that voice. 1649 Ball Pozver of Kings 7 
Even so there is. .an Act, or Being Reallyjust, and seemingly 
or formally just, .which may be in itself unjust, 
f 2 . Ill good lorm : a. In good order, style, or 
method, b. Handsomely. Obs. 

CX400 Beryn 3457 He reportid the tale ri3t formally. 1548 
Hall Chron., lien. 2 V (an. 14) 32 b, This kyng was of a 
mean stature wel proporcioned and formally compact. 

1 3 . According to the principles of art or science. 
1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, v. xi. All the eyght partes. .Are 
Laten wordes, annexed properly To every speche, for to 
speke formally. 1597 Morley introd. Mus. Pref, Any of 
but meane capacitie. .may. .perfectly learn to sing, make 
discant, and set partes well and formally togither. 

b. According to logical form ; hence, f logic- 
ally, convincingly. 

CX526 Frith Disput. Purgai, (1829) 112 Therefore this 
argument holdeth not formally. 1548 Gest Pr. Masse Zq 
If th5"S be formallye argued, .then it argueth etc. 

■f 4:. Regularly : a. In the ordinary or proper 
way. b. ‘Asa rule ’ ; under normal circumstances, 
c. With exact correspondence. Obs. 

xZaqTovs'P.c.'L Fourf. Beasts (1658) 237 When they [horses! 
came to hand to lay upon their backs a little boy flat on his 
belly; and afterward to make him sit upon him formally, 
holding him by the head. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's 
Gram. ii. 9 The entering Ladder is in the Waist, made 
formally of wood. 167^ Flayford Skill Mus. iii. 13 What 
Cord.s have held good in this ascending and descending of 
the Bass, answer in the contrary by the very same rule, 
though not so formally as the other. 

6 . Explicitly, expressly. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 19 b, Though the gyftes 
of the holy goo.st speketh not formally all these wordes 
before sayd. a 1600 Hooker 0 . ), You and your followers 
do stand formally divided against the authorised guides of 
the church, and the rest of the people. 1682 Norris Hierocies 
Pref. 28 Though this be not formally intended by the Agent. 
1765 Black stone Comm. (17931 48 Though perhaps in no 
instance it has ever been formally expressed at the first in- 
stitution of a state. 1841 Myers Cath, Th. in. xx. 3 A book 
of Maxims and of Precepts everywhere formally didactic. 
1853 C. Bronte Villette-xxxvix, I cannot say that Paulina., 
formally proposed to herself the task of winning him to reflec- 
tion. 

f b. In identical form. Ohs. 

168a Case Prot. Eng.8 All the Profits, .are to he refunded 
if they be extant and found among their Goods, formally, 
or but so much as equivalently, 

6 . In prescribed or customary form ; with the 
formalities required to give validity or definiteness 
to the action ; in set form, statedly. 

X564 Child Marriages (E. E. T. S.) 135 This deponent 
made a certen note of her Will. . and after she was dede, 
thi.s examinant made it formallie. X597 Warner A lb. Eng. 
vin. xli. 200 At length at full and formally he courted her 
for grace. X634-S Brereton Trav. (.Chetham Spc.) 9 They 
. .the wife and husband . .conclude formally in writing . . that 
the longest liver take all. 1688 Land, Gaz. No. 2319/3 The 
place was not to be formally besieged, but by a numerous 
Army. 1741-2 H. Walpole Lett. H, (1834) I. xxi. 86 

Waller was to have been the other but has formally refused. 
X838 Thirlwall Greece V. xxxviii. 63 He was now formally 
accused by Iphicrates. 186I0 Tyndall i. v. 40 , 1 formally 

took up my position there. 

7. With formality of manner, ceremoniou-sly. 
cx6ix Chatman m. 239 He stood a little still, . His 

sceptre moving neither way, but held it formally, Like one 
that vainly doth affect. ^ 1697 Collier Ess. Mor. Subf, 
Pride {x.7o'pi 26 To be stiff and formally reserved, as if the 
Company did not deserve our Familiarity. 1800 Mrs. 
Hervey Motirtray Fam, IV. 66 Courtesy ing formally, she 
abruptly left her. 

8 . As a matter of form. 

1870 Rogers Hist. Gleanings Ser. ii. 235 Convocation , • 
never met, except formally, for near a century. 

Formaluess (f^*jmalnes). [t.asprec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being formal. 

1684 H. More Answer 24 To awaken them out of their 
remisness and litherly formalness, 1727 Bailey vol. II, 
Formalness, ceremony, affectation. 1890 Pall Mall G, 
4 Oct. 2/3 An altogether unnecessary formalness of design in 
his studies for scratched plaster work. 

+ Fo'rxuLament. Obs .~- " [f, L, fomidment- 

tun, i.formdre to form. Cf. OF.formement.'] 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Formament, a Mould, Form or Shape, 

+ Forma'Ugillg, vbl. sb. Obs. rare. [f. ME, 
*formang-en to barter (f. For- preff + mangen, 
whence Monger + -iNa i).] Barter, exchange. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter liv. 20 [Iv. 19] Noght es to 
for-manging [mistransl. Lat. commutaiio\, 

11 Format (fi^rma). format, (according to 
Littre ad. L. (liber) formdtus, (a book) formed in 
such or such a way).j Shape and size of a book, 
e.g. octavo, quarto, etc. 

1840 Moore Mem. (1856) VII. 272 To bring out the 
‘History ’..in a better shape than that vile Lardnerian 
format. 1883 Sat. Rev. 5 May LV. 580 The book .. is 
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not undeserving of the pretty square format in which it 
appears. Mod. Pi’ospechts^ Format and paper of present 
Prospectus. 

Pormatfe Chem. Also less ana- 

logically formiate. [f. Foemi^ic) + -atb.] A salt 
of formic acid. 

1807 T. Thomson Ckem. fed. 3) II. 316 Formic acid may be 
obtained from formate of lead. Ibid. 521 Salts. .Formiates. 
1825 IAamivto^ Haudbk, Terms., Perm ales. 1853 W. 
GnEGORY Inorg". Chetn. (ed. 3^ 153 A formiate. 1876 Harley 
Mat. Med. 105 Formiate of potash. 

t PoTmate, ’ll. Obs. [£ L. format- ppl. stem 
oiformdre to Fokm.] 

1. To form, mould. 

. 15^ A. M. tr. Gabdhotter's Bk. Physkhe 50/1 Tntermixe 
it with whyte waxe, and formate therof little (Indies. 

2 . ? To state in a precise form ; to formulate. 

Bnrtoffs Diary (18281 1 . 361 Unless you will have 
me to say nothing, but what you shall formate to me. 

, Pormation (ffim?‘ [ad. L. formatidn- 
em, n. of action f. form are to Fobm : see -ation.] 

1. The action or process of forming ; a putting or 
coming into form ; creation, production. 

<r 1450 Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) 1 . 10 The worlde. .1 forme 
ih the ft>rmacion With a dongion of darcknes. 1480 Caxton 
Ckron. Eng-. cclvii, Aboute this tyme there was a great 
formation of monasteries. 1530 Pai.sgr. 12 The rules that 
I shall gyve for the^ formation of tenses. 1656 Cowley 
Davideisiv. note xxvi, The Formation of the Body in the 
Womb- 1707 Cttrios. in Hnsh. ^ Card. 315 The Formation of 
Barnacles is exactly the same. 1830 D’Israeli Chas. /, HI. 
jv. 43 The complete formation of this administration was 
interrupted by the death of the Earl. 1833 W. Gregory 
Inorg. Chem. led. 3) 52 The escape of hydrogen and the 
formation of a neutral salt. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola i. 
xi, His mind had really reached a new stage in its formation 
of a purpose. 

2 . concr. The thing formed. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, in. vi.^ 117 The Chorion, 
a thick.. membrane obscuring the formation, and which the 
Bam doth teare asunder. 1^0 Med. Jml. 1 1 1 . 501 Produc- 
tive of .sortie disgusting formation in their children. 1872 
Morris Eng. Accid. xviii. 234 Modern formations are 
numerous, as acquittal [etc.]. 

3 . The manner in which a thing is formed with 
respect to the disposition of its parts ; formal struc- 
ture, conformation. 

, X774 Goldsm. Ai*/. Hist (177^) II. 324 These holes are dug 
with so much art, that there seems the design of an architect 
in the formation. 1808 Med. Jrnl. XIX. 325 Remarks, .as 
to the formation of clouds. i^S Budd Dis. Liver 233 
The liver.. varies much in size, in different persons, .from 
mere peculiarities of formation. 1867 Smyth Word- 

bh.f Formation, .the particulars of a ship’s build. 

4 . MiL An arrangement or disposition of troops. 
1796-7 Instr. <$• Reg. Cavalry (1813) 98 The formation be- 
comes the same as to the front. i8oz in C. James Milit 
Diet 183Z Regul. Insir. Cavalry ir. 20 The .. Formations 
must be executed as often by the left as by the right. 1879 
Fsoudk Caesar xxii. 388 The usual Roman formation in 
battle was in triple line. 

6 . Geol. (See quots.) 

i8»s W. Phillips OuiL Min, 4* Geol. (r8i8) 88 The term 
formation is not alway.s used to express a deposite cou.sisting 
only of a .single stratum, .it is also commonly used to desig- 
nate a series of , . strata, which being intimately associated, 
and containing the same description of organic remains, are 
thence, .considered to be of contemporaneous formation. 
1833 Lyell Elem. Geol. i. (1874) 4 The term ‘formation*. . 
expresses .. any assemblage of rocks which have some 
character in common, whether of origin, age, or composition^ 
1883: Nature XXIV. 14 The formation, by which, adopting a 
terminology now in much favour on thei Continent, we mean 
the lithological character and origin of the rock. 

' 6 - attrib., 2s formation-stage formation-level 
(see quot.). 

1888 Lockwoods Diet. Meek, Engin., Formation Levels 
the level of the tops of the embankments and bottoms of the 
cuttings of a railway upon which the ballast is laid. 1892 
Gladstone va Daily News 8 Sept. 3/1 In the formation 
stage of its existence. 

^ =lNFOEMATIOKr, 

£■1470 Henry Wallace v. 977 Pardown he ast off the 
repreiff befor; and said, he .suld no mor Fprmacioune [ed, 

1570 Information] mak off him that was so gud. 

Hence Porma'tional tz. [see - alJ, of or pertaining 
to formation or formations. 

1886 Amer. yml. Sc. Ser. in. XXXII. 244 Formational 
and historical geology. 

Formative (fp'Jmativ), a. (sb.) [a. OF. for- 
niatif -ive (12 th c.), as if ad. L. ^formdtw-uSf f. 
formdre to form ; see -ive.] A. adj, 

1 . Having the faculty of forming or fashioning. 

*41^ Caxton Eneydos xvi. 64 The arteres formatyue of 

.speche were stopped wythin hym. 1614 Titles Hon. 

Pref. Biv, The formatiue power of the Parents. 1653 
Gauden Hierasp. 74 All other creatures rising up, as 
bubbles, .so soon as the formative Word of God . . fell . . on 
the face of the great deep. ^ 1824 Examiner ifSxfa Associa- 
tions formative of lasting mind and character. 1859 Darwin 
Orig. Spec. ix. (1873) 235 The formative organs themselves 
are perfect m structure. 

2 . Of or pertaining to formation or moulding. 

1850 Leitch MUllePsAnc. Art^ 346. 417 The formative 

art. 1867 J* Hogg Microsc. 11, i. 236 The formative processes 
of plant-hfe. 2873 Whitney Life Lang, iv. 46 The early 
formative period of the Christian church. 

3 . Biol. Path. (See quots.) 

1877 Bennett tr. Thomd s Bot 41 A special tissue to which 
fee names of formative or generating tissue and meristem 
have been given. 1894 D oane Diet Med . , Formative, pro- 
duemg, or attended with the production of,, new tissue. 


4 . Gram.‘ Serving t6 form words : said chiefly of 
flexional and derivative suffixes or prefixes. ^ 

1711 J. Greenwood Eng. Gram. 186 The formative Ter- 
minations. 1797 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. 111.^338 The 
use of formative syllables. 1872 Morris Eng. Accid. xviii. 
2n To get at the root of a word we must remove all the 
formative elements. 

B. sb. Gram. a. A formative element (see A. 4). 
b. * A word formed in accordance with some rule 
or usage, as from a root’ (W.). (Cf. derivative.) 

1816 0 . Rev. XV. 363 The element or formative, he seems 
to think, is employed to e-\press the thing which modifie.s or 
connects itself with the idea suggested by the primitive. 
1863 J. Davies Temporal Augment 31 In this language 
prefeed particles or augments are used as verbal formatives. 

Hence Pcafinatively adv . ; Po rmativeness. 

x6S4 tr. Behmeds Myst, Magnum xxxvii. 254 That which 
he introduced out of the deity into the humanity, that is, 
neither nature, nor creature, yet in our humanity forma- 
tively. 1849 Fraser's Mag. XXXIX. 664 These pe the 
pure links of nature, wholly innocent of human formativeness. 
1874 Pusey Lent Serm. 318 ‘ Having or holding S. Paul 
says, a ‘ formativeness of godliness ‘ [2 Tim, iii, 5 nop^tticnv]. 

t Formator. Obs. rare, [a. lu.formdtor, agent- 
n. f. formare to form.] A person or thing that 
forms ; a creator, maker. 

1636-81 Blount Glossogr., Format or (Lat.) he that in- 
structeth, maketh or formeth, 1794 Sullivan View Nat. 
IV. 247 if fire was its spring or formator. 

Po'rmatory, < 3 - nonce-wd. [f. Fobm v. after 
the analogy of Refobmatoby tf.] Tending to form. 

1868 Ruskin Arrows of Ckace {x88i) II. 199 The real and 
noblest function of labour is. .not to be Reformatory but 
Formatory. 

t Forma'tris;. Obs. Also 8 formatrice. [a. 
late L. fo}' 7 ndtrix^ fem. agent-n. f. formdre to 
form.] Formative faculty. Also veriue format} ix. 

a 1648 Ld. Herbert Life 11886) 35 Since in my mother’s 
womb this plastica, or formatrix, which formed my eyes, 
ears, and other sen.ses, did not intend them for that noisome 
place. 1630 Bulwer Anthropomet. 82 The natural heat 
which is the instrument of the vertue formatrix. 1678 Cud- 
worth Inf ell. Syst. i. iii. 180 The .soul endued with a plastick 
power [isl the chief Formatrix of its own body. 

Formatnre (fp'Jtmatiui). [ad. 1 ^. formdtur- 
am^ {.formdre to Fobm.] The action of forming. 

1639 Hammond On Ps. cxxxiii. 3 Annot. 659 That first for- 
mature of raim ^ x8.. Churchman LI V. 498 (Cent.) These 
infant communities were easily susceptible of formature by 
leading men. 

t Formay , v, Obs. rare, [f. Fob- (^pref.^) + 
-map in Amay, Dismay, etc.] trans, ~ Dismay. 

c 1470 Harding Ckron, ccix. xi, He went into Burgoyne 
all formayed. 

t Fd’rme, a. Obs. Forms : i forma, -e, 2-6 
forme, 3 Orm. forrme, 3 firme, furme, vorme, 
3-5 form, 5 ferme. \ 0 %. foima^^OYri^. forma, 

OS. formo OTeut. *formon-, a superlative (with 
•m- suffix as in L. primus) from the root of F obe 
adv, A variant is OE. fruma (early ME. Fbumb, 
beginning) — QoXYi. fruma."] 

1 . Earliest in time or serial order, first ; also, the 
first of two, former, 

Beowulf 2286 \Ot.) Frea sceawode fyrafymseweorc forman 
siSe. c 8^ K. AIlered Boeth. xv, Hu gesaelis seo forme eld 
was |>ises middanseardes. axz^ Owl ^ Night 818 The 
vox kan. .turne ut from his forme weie. a 1330 Otuel 1572 
King kamifees . . slouj him ate forme dunt. c 1423 Seven 
Sages (P.) 373 Yf I speke loude or stille, With the forme 
word I sal deye. c 1430 Mirour Saluacioun 4006 Oure 
forme fadere and modere. 

absql. and ellipt c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. x. 2 Se forma 
ys Simon, a 1175 Cott. Horn, 243 Of the formen seieS 
sanctus paulu.s. Non est [etc-], c 1205 Lay. 25151 pe uorme 
wes Behn. 13. . E. E. Allit. P. C. 38 Hit am fettled in on 
forme, jje forme & pe laste. c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. ii. 447 
As iij is nyne, as ij is ten, the forme Thelleuth is with. 

b. Previous to the present ; former, early. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 22229 (Cott.) In form tide, c 1340 Ibid. 
8383 i,Trin.) pe forme dawes. 

c, quasi- jA The beginning. 

13. . Gaw. ^ Gr.Knt. 499 pe forme to J?e fynisment foldez 
fulselden. 

2. Foremost in position, rank, etc. 

14. . Rom. A lexander in Roland ^ V. (1836) p. xx, Antio- 

f us hadde the form gaxd, Tholomeu the rereward, 1323 
kelton Gart Laurel 595 And with his forme foot he shoke 
forth this wry tyng. 

3 . qiiasUComb., in forme-fader (a) (our) first 
father, Adam; (i) = F0BEFATHEB; forme-moder, 
(our) first mother, Eve; forme-mete, early meat, 
breakfast ; forme-ward, vanguard. 

a 1173 Colt Horn. 231 Me . . sceolde. .5iefe him his forme- 
mete pat him to lang ne puhte to abiden dS se laford to pe 
none inn come, a 1200 Moral Ode 195 Ure forme fader gult, 
weabugeiS alle. 13.. K. Alls. 5733 Of the forme- ward be 
herd grete cry For hy weren assailed of olifauntz. a 1340 
Hampolb Psalter cxviii. 21 Oure form-fadirs pat god 
blamyd. <?I394 P. PI. Crede 808 He . .descended a-doune 
to be derfce belle, And fet oute our formfaderes. c X440 
York Myst xxiii. 81 Cure fforme-ffadyrs full fayne Wold 
see this solempne sight. C1430 Loneuch Grail xxx. 404 
The grete wronge That oure form Modir dyde. 

Forme {Printing)', see Form sb, 20. 

Formay -ee (fF'^m^), a. Her, Also anglicized 
Fobmy. [a. F,formif,formde^ p2.. pple. of former 
to Form.] Of a cross: Narrow in the centre and 
broad at the extremities : = Patt:i^b. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry ii. viL (x66o) 80 Gules, a Cheuvron 


between ten Crosse^ Formee, Argent. x66i Morgan Sph. 
Gentry ii.,9 Crosse Forme or Pate e. 1828-40 Berry Encycl. 
Her. Form! or Pormy, the same as patt^e. . 1864 Boutell 
Heraldry Hist. 4 * Pop. xxi. § x (ed. 3) 356 Four crosses 
form^es fitchees. 

Formeagre: see For- pref - 9 . 

Formed (fpimd) , ppl. a. [f. F" oem v. + -ed i .] 
1. In senses of the vd. 

ri44o Promp. Pa-iv. x’j^/x Foormyd, s:6ii 

Bible Wisd. x, i The first formed father of the world. 1669 
Woodhead A"/. Teresa 1. Pref. 24 Without any formed 
words, Exterior or Interior. 1692 Ray Dissol. World 11. iii. 
(1732) 123 Petrified shells now passing under the name of 
formed stones. 1717 tr. Frezier's Voy. S. Sea 119 Form’d 
Apples, half green, and quite ripe, all together. 1796-7 
Instr. ^ Reg. Cavalry (1813) 187 The formed part of tlie 
regiments. 1871 Freeman Hist Ess. Ser. i. vii. 173 A 
tongue which is as. .a formed and polished speech. 

% esp, 't'a. Drawn up according to rule; formal, 
set. b. That has obtained distinct development 
or formulation; decided, definite, settled, c. 
Perfected by training or discipline ; matured. 

a. 1647 Clarendon Hist Reb. in. § 3 A long, form’d dis- 
course. 1725 tr. Dupids Eccl. Hist x^thC. L v. 68 In the 
First he treats of the canonical or form’d Epistles. Ibid. 69 
Gerard Rodolphus. .whose Book of Canonical, Form’d, .and 
Dimissory Letters were printed at Cologne in 1582. 

b. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn, i. iv. § 12. 23 Besides the 
which there are some other rather peccant humours, then 
fourmed dlseasses. 1676-7 Marvell Corr. cclxxvii. Wks. 
1872-5 II. 306 It tooke not so much place as to come to a 
formed que.stion. 1681-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) III. 386 
Government is essential to formed and regular Societies. 1771 
MACKENZiEilfnsw of Feeling xl. (1803) 90 Though he had no 
formed complaint, his health was manifestly on the de- 
cline. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. viii. 659 Without 
any formed intention of mendacity. 

c. 1833 Regul. Instr. Cavalry 83 A formed horse must be 
rode on the bit entirely. 1834 J. H. Newman Par. Serm. 
(18371 I. XV, 276 The spontaneous acts of the formed Chris- 
tian temper. 1863 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. yiii. {18751 326 An 
effect not only upon the young and enthusiastic . . but upon 
formed and important personages. 

td. Formed bachelor (*= med.L. baccalaureus 
formaius), a bachelor who has performed the whole 
of his ‘ forma ' : see Form sb. 1 1 c. 

This was the highest stage in the degree of B.D. in 
medimval universities, the earlier stages being those of 
cursor or biblicus, and sententiarius. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Bachelor, At prtstnt, formed 
bachelor denotes a person who has taken the degree regularly, 
after the due course of study. . by way of opposition to a 
currant bachelor who is admitted in the way of grace, or by 
diploma. 

3. Her. «=FoRMi, -be, PattjSe. 

13^ Wyrley Armcmie xxx Ten formed croslets. 
f ForHiedon (f^’imedpn). Laiv, Also 5 fourme 
doon, 5-6 form(e)downe, 6-7 fornidoxi(e. 
[AF., f. Law Lat. phr. forma ddni form of gift.] 
A writ of right formerly used for claiming entailed 
property (see quot. 1628). 

[1483, 1523, J598, 1768: see Descender^.] 1493 Act ii 
Hen. VII, c. 60. § i I’he seid Hugh , .[may] pursue for the 
recovere of the same londes by fourme doon or oth^wise. 
15*3 Fitzherb. Stirv. xi. (1539) 17 The Kynges writte of 
Formdone. 1628 Coke On Liit 326 b. There be three kinde 
of Writs of Formedon, viz. I'he first in the Discender to he 
brought by the issue in taile, which claime by discent Per 
formamdoni. The second is in the Reuerter, which lieth for 
him in the reuersion or his heiresor Assignes after the state 
taile be spent. The third is [in] the Remainder, which the Law 
giueth to him in the remainder, his Heirt s or Assignes after 
the determination of the estate taile. 1680 F ilmer Patriarcka 
iii. § ry (1884) 71 Who brought a formedon against a poor man. 
X741 T. Robinson Gavelkind vi, xo 6 The Writ of Formedon 
brought by Daughters. 1876 Digby Real Prop. iv. § 3. 193 
This was called the writ of ‘ formedon in the descender ’.1 

t Fo’rmel, formal, sb. Obs. Also 4-5 for- 
maylle, 7 formale, fore- male. [a. E. formel adj. 
(see Formal), which occurs in faucon formel, and 
latinized as formelus in a letter of Magnus of 
Norway to Edw. I, as an epithet applied to hawks. 
As the female hawk was greatly superior for pur- 
poses of sport, the sense of formel in this applica- 
tion may be ‘regular’, ‘proper’ (see Foemal 4^.). 

Cf. F. forme, * a term of Hawking, the female of a bird of 
prey that gives its name to the species ’ (Littrd).] 

The female of the eagle or the hawk. Also attrib, 
c 1381 Chaucer Pari. Foules 371 To chese or for to take, 
By hir acord, his formel or his make. Ibid. 373 Nature 
held on hir honde A formel egle, ?« 1400 Morte Arth. 4003, 
1 salle neuer . . ffawkone ne fomiaylle appone fiste handille. 
a 1603 Montgomerie Misc. Poems xviii. 38 (^uhilks vhen 
they sau they wroght in vane, The formels fair auay they 
fure. 1616 Surfl. Markh. Cotmiry Forme 712 Of Mer- 
lins there are both males and females.. the female is called 
the fonnale. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. 11. (1677) 215 If 
you will fly with a Merlin at a Partridge, chtise the Formal, 
which is the Female. The Jack is not worth the training. 
1688 R. Holme Armoury ii. 239/1 Fore-Male, the term 
given to all Females of Hawks. 

Forme*l, V. dial. [a. OlSi. formula to appoint, 
{-for-, Foul- pref Fore- + mxla to speak. ^ 

'I’he pa. t. and pa. pple. formelt in Cursor Mundi may 
belong to *formeld, f. For- /r^/C^-fMELD.] 
trans. f a. To mention beforehand ; also intr, 
to speak beforehand of b. dial. To bespeak. 

^1300 Cursor M. roi8i pe toper part, als was for-melt. It 
was pi-tuix pe prestes delt. Ibid, 10387 (G6tt.)^ pe hundrid 
schepe pat i for-melt To all he, comune war pai delt. 1674 
Ray N. C, Words 18 To Format [jrric.* read Formal] or 
Formel: to bespeak anything. 1869 in Lonsdale Gloss. 
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1878 Ciimhld, Gloss, s.v., ‘ He formelt a par o’ sEun wi’ stee 
cokers and girt heedit nails at t’ boddam 

f Forsiiell. obs. [ad. Anglo- Lat./£>m^//a (sub- 
stituted, pern, by mistake, for Fotmal in one ver- 
sion of the Assisa de Fonder ihus), a dim. of forma 
Form, in the sense of ‘mould’; ct formella a 
cheese (Du Cange).] =^Fotmal. 

1674 Jeake Arith. (1696I 80 Lead .. By the Ordinance 
abovesaid, i Load . 30 Formells . . So was the Formel 70 
Pounds, a Weight now grown obsolete. 

t Formelt, z'- Obs, [f. Fob- prefd + Melt v, 
(str. and weak).] inir. (strong) and trans, (weak). 
To melt melt away. 

C893 K. JElfred Oros. v. iv, Ealle ha scipu formiilton. 
c 1200 Trill. Coll. Horn. 151 pe sunne hete ]?e snow, hat he 
hit for-melteS to wacere. c xz-^o Mali MeuL 13 pat ha ne 
merren ne formealten j?vn*h .licomliche lustes a laho Snivles 
liTarde in Colt. Horn. 251 pat pick ham forwalleo aSet ha 
beon for meaite. 

Hence Formedting ppL a, 

1606 Chapman Genii. I vow, .By the. .imaginarie 

ioyesOf vntride nuptialls ; by loues vshering fire Fore-melt- 
ing beautie and loues flame itselfe. 

Formene (ff-mifn). [f. Fobm(ic) + rENE.] 
Methane or marsh-gas (CH4). Hence Forme *- 
nophLOiie [Gr. <poovq sound] : see quot. 

1884 Aihenmmn ig July 85/3 Formene. .cooled in boiling 
ethylene . . is resolved into an extremely volatile colourless 
fluid. 1894, PnA Sci. Monthly XLIV. 576 An instrument 
which he calls a forinenophone has been invented by. , M. E. 
Hardy, for . . estimating tlie proportions of gaseous impurities 
of an atmosphere by the sound they give m a pipe, 
t Formemg"©, 'll. Obs. [CJE. fonningan, £ 
For- pref.^ + tHpigan, Menge v. to mix ; =r Du., 
Ger. mrfne7tgen.'\ trans. To confound, trouble. 
<21300 Cursor M. 17292 Alle for-inenged in J>ar mode. 

Fcrmer (fp'-im^-t), [f. Forai z/.+-er L] 

1 . One who forms or gives form to something ; 
a maker, creator, fashioner, framer. 

CX340 Cursor M, 2441 x (Fairf.) pe elementis jjeh mirkenid 
alle quen F'^i sagh paire fourmer fade. C1386 Chaucer 
Doctor's T. 19 He that is the former principal Hath maked 
me his vicaire general, To forme and peynten erthely 
creaturis Right as me list, c 1400 Maundev. (1839) Prol 2 
He that was formyour of alle the World. 1532 Huloet, 
Brycke former or maker. 1610 Healey St. A iig, Citie of Goa 
XH. xxvi. (1620) 443 Porphyry.. afiSrmeth directly that these 
gods . .are biit the forgers of our prisons, and not our formers 
but only our iaylors. 1678 Cudworth Iniell. Syst. 440 The 
Framer and Former of the Vni verse, a 1711 Ken Christoj>kil 
Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 456 Thou in the New Creation art The 
Former of the Heart. 1841 Tdl^v^K^LiAmeu. Lit. <1867) 102 
The first former of the vernacular literature of Italy. 1891 
July 647/2 The writer does not concern himself 
with education as a former of character. 

1 2 . An instructor, instigator. Obs. (Cf.FoEMiy.1,2). 
1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 1 1, 42 lak Uplond. .thourj form; 
yng of his formere thus freyneth a frere. Ibid, 43 Jak, thi 
formur is a foie, that thus thee hath yfourmed, to make so 
lewid an argument* 

3 . Applied to various instruments or tools used 
in forming articles (see quots.). 

1847 Halliwell, Former, .also an in-strument for holding 
different pieces of a table together. 1874 Knight Diet. 
Mech.f Former.^ a templet, pattern, or gage by which an 
article is shaped, as pottery or an object in the lathe. A cutter 
by which patterns, blanks, wads or pieces are cut from 
sheets for various purposes. 1884 F. J. Britten IVatch <5* 
Clockm. 129 For polishing, formers of brass to begin.. For 
soft stones the formers are of lead, x888 Lockwood's Diet. 
Mech. Engin.., Former or Copy^ the templet used for the 
cutting of wheel teeth, and other works in copying machines, 
b. Gunnery ^ etc. (See quot. 1867.) 

1644 Manwayring Seoc-mans Dict.^ A Fortner is a peece 
of wood, turned round, somewhat lesse then the bore of the 
Peece for which it is made . . The use whereof, is to make 
upon it Paper Carthrages or Linnen Carthrages. 1669 
Stormy Marineps Mag. v. 86 Dip an Inch of the Case in 
Water, the Formor in him. 1794 Nelson 9 July in 
Nicolas Disp. (1845) I. 430 The Victory has a Former 
for twenty-six pounders. X867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk.y 
Former., a small cylindrical piece of wood on which musket 
or pistol cartridge-cases are rolled and formed. The name is 
also applied to'' the flat piece of wood with, a hole in the 
centre used for making wads, but which is properly form. 
1873 E. Spon Workshop Receipts Ser. i. 124 To roll up the 
cases [of rockets] you must have a smooth round ruler, 
or, as it is called, a former. 

C, (See quot.) 

x8o3 C. James Milit, Did.., Formers were likewise used 
among officers and soldiers to reduce their clubs [Club sb.^ 6] 
to a uniform shape, before the general introduction of tails. 

t Fo’rmer, Obs. Also 6 formour. [ad. 
OF. formoir chisel, f. form-er to Form ; subse- 
quently altered into fer?noir : see Firmer.] 

A kind of chisel or gouge, used by carpenters and 
masons (see quot. 1688 ; the description may have 
been influenced by false etymology). 

1530 Palsgr. 222/1 Formour or grublyng yron. 15^ 
T. Wilson Rhei. 83 The mason [hath] his former, and his 
plaine. x688 R. Holme Armoury in. viii, § 13s The second 
IS termed a Former, it is a Chis-sel used before the Paring 
Chissel in all works. Ibid. ix. § 142 The denser, or Former, 
is a broad ended Iron Plate, or Old [? Cold] Chessel, with 
a broad bottom, set in an Handle ; with which Tool they 
smooth and make even the Stone after it^ is cut into that form 
and Order, as the Work-man will have it. 1727-51 Cham- 
bers Cycl. S.V. Chissel., The chissels used .in carpentry and 
joinery are, i. The former, which is used first of all before 
the paring-chissel, and just after the work is scribed. , 

Former (fp-jmai), a. Also 2-4 formere, 6 
formar(e, {Sc. formair), 7 formore. [First re- 


corded in the 12th century; a comparative formed 
on the analogy offormest, Fore.most. ■ In 16-1 7th c. 
the ending was sometimes assimilated to More. 

1 . Earlier in time. Now chiefly in the more 
specific sense ; Pertaining to the past, or to a 
period or occasion anterior to that in question. 

The sense ‘ the earlier of two' fin strictly temporal appli- 
cation x&obs. or arch. exc. with reference to the halves of 
a period of time. 

c 1x60 Hatton Gosp. Matt. xxL 36 Da sende he eft o5re 
jjeo'wasselrehanne ha formere haasirran] wseron. 

<'1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. 111. 363 pe pope may. .revoke bis 
former errour. 1545 Joye Exp. Dan. viii. 126 As the later 
wanes thruste forthe the former sourges. 1576 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. 104 In my former letters. i6xx Bible Hos. 
vi. 3 He shall come vnto vs . . as the_ latter and former 
ravne. 1633 J. Lee Short Sum'. 73 Having, .the next yeare 
gathered together a farre greater army then the former. 
1642 Perkins Prof, Bk. vii. § 479. 2x0 The testament . . 
shall stand, notwithstanding that it hath the former 
date and was written before the other te.stament. 1676 
Dryden Aurengz. iv, i. 1589 Trust on, and think to Morrow 
will repay : To Morrow’s falser than the former Day. 1699 
Dampier Voy. II. I. 177 The former part of the night we 
had much Rain, 1711 Addison Sped. No. 94 r 8 With 
many melancholy Reflexions upon his former and his pre- 
sent State of Life. 1852 Mbs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxvi. 
Eva appeared more like her former self than ever she had 
done since her sickness. 1875 JTowett Plato {td. 2) I. 176 
The admission of that, he replied, would belie our former 
admissions. 

t b. followed by than. Ohs rare. 

1382 Wyclif fokn i. 30 He was the formere than I. 16x1 
Speed Tkeat. Gt. Brit. ■. 16x4' 138/1 All which shew a former 
interest for Ireland then that which by conquest under 
Henry the second w'as made. 

fe. In ME. it sometimes took the place of the 
earlier P'ORMB, first, primeval, as in former father^ 
days’, with similar sense the former age (Chaucer k 
<x 1300 Cursor M. 5464 (GStt. > Jacob, . to his former fadris 
ferd. Ibid. 9156 (Gott.) He was pe first .. pat ded men 
raysed in former dais [L ott. in form dai.*^]. c X374 Chaucer 
Former Age 2 A Blysful bff” . . Ledden the peoples in the 
former age, <:x4oo Maundev. (1839) Prph 2 The Synne of 
oure formere Fader Adam, Sir T, More Dyaloge 

126 a/2 From oure formar father Adam to y"' laste day. 
d. Formerly possessed, occupied, frequented, etc. 
X388 Wyclif fudg. xvi. 28 Jelde thou now to me the for- 
mere strengthe, that Y venge me of myn enerhyes. 1607 
Shaks. Cor. V. iii. 202 Out of that He wmrke My selfe 
a former Fortune. X697 Dryden Virg. Georg, nt. 153 In 
Peace t' enjoy his former Palms and Pains, Ibid. i\. 790 
This finish’d, to the former Woods repair. 

2 . With reference to order. The former (ydtgax 
absol., with ellipsis of sb.) : a. The first of two. 
t Also, the (immediately) preceding ; and bccas. in 
connexion with a cardinal numeral — First a. 2e. 

1588 A- KitiGtr. Canisins’ Cateck. H iij, In y® ^ere be.sydes 
y® 52 owkes yair is ane day ode, quhilk makis y“ dominical 
lettre to be changeit euerie 3ere in the formair. X609 Bible 
(Douay) 2 Kings Comm., In the seventene former chaptersj 
are recorded [etc.]. .The other eight chapters conteine other 
thinges donne in Juda. a 1703 Burkitt On N. T. Mark iii. 
4 The former part of this chapter reports to u.s a miraculous 
cure. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) !• 348 Of dis- 
syllables, formed by affixing a termination, the former 
syllable is commonly accented. 

b. The first mentioned of two; opposed to latter, 
A use app. of late introduction, but now so prominent that 
the other u.ses have become restricted to contexts in which 
the word could not be misinterpreted in this sense. ^ 

XS97 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. iv. § 3 Of the former kinde are 
all manner vertuous duties. 1606 Shaks. Ant. ^ Cl, iii. xiii. 
80 Wisedome and Fortune combatting together, If that the 
former dare but what it can. No chance may shake it. 1674 
tr. SchejfePs Lapland 84 Two doors, one, a foredoor, and 
the other, a backward ; the former bigger and more ordinarily 
used, the latter less. 17x7 Pope Wks. Pref., A bad Author 
deserves better usage than a bad Critic ; a man may be the 
former merely thro'^the misfortune of an ill judgment, but 
[etc.]. 1789 Bentham Prime. Legisl. xvii. § 6 The latter 

mode is not less certain than the former. X841 Lane Arab. 
Nts. I. 76 Therefore, in this work, I call the former ‘ a piece 
of gold ’, and the latter ‘ a piece of silver 1886 A. W inchell 
Walks 4 - Talks Geol. Field 180 The former locality, .has for 
many years been a favourite collecting-ground of geologists, 
t e. Spoken of before, aforesaid, Obs. 
xfo7 Tops ELL Fourf. Beasts (1658) 14 She presently threw 
herself from the former rock, and so she ended. 
f 3 . Situated more forward ; front, fore. Obs. 

X382 Wyclif 2 Macc. iiL 25 He with fersnesse . .rushide the 
former feet to Heliodore. a 1400 Octouian 1040 Two bole- 
axys. . In hysfornier arson were y-honge. xS^Phask Regim. 
Life{xf>S) S V bj. Apply it to the former part of y® heade, 
xss8 PFillof R.Fetlawe{Som'irstt Ho.), Rynge that I weare 
upon my former fy nger. x^g^ Rites qfDtirhamiSurttes) 17 
In the former part of the Quire. i6ox Shaks. ful. C. v. i. 
80 Comming from Sardis, on our former Ensigne Two 
mighty Eagles fell, and there they pearch’d. 1668 Culpep- 
per & Cole Barthol. Anat. i. iv. 7 In the former part of a 
Mans Neck, 1678 tr, GayeCs Art of War ii. 66 To fire in 
gaining of ground, the Battalion is commanded to advance 
as fast as the former Ranks discharge, 

4 . Ill the absol. or elliptic?.! use, sometimes in- 
flected as a sb. f a. With plural suffix {obs. rare). 
b. With genitive suffix. 

a. 1548 W. Patten Ex/ed. Scot. Pref. A iij a, We 
must be content in commune speche to vse the terraes of our 
formers deuised- 1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xv. xciii. 374 
Pictish Britons did Brittlsh Reuolts murid, Because those 
Lattres (ba-sely thought those Formers) Rome obaid. 

b. 16x3 T. Jackson, Cbmm. Apost. Creede x. 380 The 
manner, .of the formers .dissolution. x8?4 L. Murray Eng. 
Gram. fed. 5' L Xoa The former’s phlegm was a check upon 
thb latter’s vivacity. '' 


FoxineiJet (T/r-imeret). Arch. \y..Y . formeret % 
according to Hatzf.-Darra. f.fo?’me Form ji?.] ^ .. 

1872 Gloss. Eccl. (Shipley), Formarei, rib moulding 

placed at the junction of a vault with the vertical wall. 

Formerly aiw. [f. hoRMRRt?, + 

-ty-.J 

J* 1 . Before another or something else ; first, be- 
forehand. Obs. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. i. 38 Calidore . . Nimbler banded 
Preiiented him before liis stroke could light And on the 
helmet smote him tbrmerlye. CX64S How^ell (1655) 
IV. xi. 29 If I had not formerly read the Barons Wars in 
England, I had more admir’d that ot the Ligueis tn France. 

2. In former days, at some past time, 

1599 Hakluyt Foy. IL 181 Requiring for the visiting 
no more then formerly they were accustomed to pay at their 
finst comming. 1607 Shaks. Cor. iv. i. 53 You shall Heare from 
me still, and neuer of me ought But what is like me formerly. 
1674 Martiniere Foy, pi. Countries 58 After supper we 
went to our lodging, which as formerly was upon Bear-skin 
spread upon the floor. 1709 Steele & hv\msm Tat ler 
No. 1x4 P X, I had formerly conversed with him at this 
House. 1856 Sir B. Brodie /«7. I. i. 5 We were 
sensible that we were not what we had been formerly*, 
1857 Buckle Civiliz. I. xi. 626 I’he superstitious reverence 
witti which kings w'ere formerly regarded is extinct. 
fS. A little time before, just now. Obs. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. xii. 67 Her faire locks, w'hich for- 
merly were bownd tip in oiieknott,.she low adowme did lose* 
1596 Shaks. Merck. F. iv. i. 362. 1665 Manley Grofius’ 
Low^ C. Warres 681 'I'hey who had formerly? gone out of the 
Battel, to be refreshed and comforted, came in again. 1697 
Potter Antiq. Greece iv. iv. {i7i.S>i94 A.s has-been formerly 
observed. 1766 Goldsm. Fie. W. xxxii, Those . . whom 
I formerly rebuked with such sharpnes.s. 

tFo Tmerness. Obs. [f. FouMEEtz. + -ne8s.] 
The quality of being former ; anteriority. 

X587 Golding De liomay vii. 98 Where order is, there 
is a formernesse and an afternesse. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 
4* Selv. 14 To shut out formerne.s.s and afterne.s.s.^ 

i* Fo’Tiiierward. Obs. I’ai'e [f. F ormeb a.- 
-{-Ward: cf. Foreward^.] The vanguard. 

X3 . . K. A Us. 7786 Antioche hadde the former-warde, And 
Tolomh the reirwarde. [Cf. quot. 14. . in Forme a. 2.J 
Forirlest: see Foremost. 

Formet, obs. form of Foumart. 

Formfiil (fpumful), a. [f. Form 5 A + -ful.] 
Bull of form or forms: a. Apt to create forms (of 
the imagination), b. Shapely. ^ ^ ' 

X727-46 Thomson 632 A.s fleets the vision o’er 

the fonnful brain. xq^ ldhoouvvis.h'D Farmer’s Boy, Winter 
289 Fancy’s formful visions. 1832 Blackw. Mag. 'K'K.yLl,:. 
9^ He is familiar with Chantrey’s form-full statues. 
Formiate : see Formate. 

Formic (fp'imik), a. [for '^fo 7 'micic^ f. L. 
formTc~a ant-b-10. Cf. F.formwue.] ' • 

1 . Chem. Formic acid’, a colourless irritant vola-‘ 
tile acid contained in a fluid emitted by ants. 

Formic ethers, ethers obtained by substituting alcoholic 
radicals for the basic hydrogen of formic acid. 

X79X Hamilton Berthollet’s Dyeing 11 . n. 11. 1.52 Formic' 
acid acts on indigo like the muriatic. xSoy T. Thomson 
(ed. 3) II 313 Of formic acid. 1871 Tyndall 
Sc. (1879) I* 449 For barely visible rvdness fo-rmic aether 
is more opaque than sulphuric. 1884 Bower & Scott 
Bary’s Phaner. 68 By distilling the nettle plant with sul- 
phuric acid formic acid is obtained. 

2 . Occas. in sense : Of or pertaining to ants. 

18x6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1843) IL 88 A nest of ants.. 

enjoying the full sun, which seems the acme of formic 
felicity. 1857 Chamb. fpil. VIL 300 Republicanism is 
made to find its antitype in the formic community. 

Ii Formica (fpimoi’ka). [L.foj'mtca ant.] 

1 . Flit. The typical genus of the family Ftn'mi- 
cidas ; the ant. 

1865 Livingstone Zambesi ix. 190 We could not [sleep] 
because of the attacks by the fighting battalions of a small 
species of formica. il^8 Bell GegetibauPs Comp. Anat. 
272 Many Hymenoptera, Formica, Cynips, also po.ssess it. 

2 . A kind of abscess, ulcer, or excrescence; oc- 
curring esp. in a hawk’s bill or a dog’s ears. 

<;x4oo Lanf rands Cirurg. 213 Pustule hat come)? of 
humours corrupl; as ignis persicus & miliaris & fibrmica 
schall be purged. XS43 Traheron tr. Figo’s Chirurg, ii. 
vi. 20 b, Formica is a ly tie pustle, or many pustles that come 
upon the skynne ..The thyrde [sygne] is pryckynge, and it- 
is a sodayn bytyng as it were of an ante wherof it hath hys. 
name. 16x4 Markham Cheap Husb. (1623) x6i The For- 
micas in Hawkes is a hard borne growing vpon the beake of 
a Hawke. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. u. i 1677) 248 Of the’ 
Formica. This is a Distemper which commonly seizeth on 
the Horn of Hawks Beaks, which will eat the Beak away. 
X846 J. Baxter Libr. Preut. Agric. (ed. 4) 1. 225 Formica 
or Scab in the Ears [of a dog], 

Formicau (fpimai-kan), a. rare. [f. prec. + 
-AN.] Of or pertaining to ants. 

x88o Daily Tel. 16 Nov., If the Queen-ant Is removed 
from a nest, the formican politicians settle dowm soon into 
a steady-going Republic. 1884 G. Allen in Longtn. Mag. 
V, 42 These singular results of formican selection. 

Formicaut (fp'imikant), a. [ad. 'L.formlcant- 
em^ pr. pple. of forniTcm’e to crawl like ants (said' 
of the pulse or skin), f, formica ant,] Crawling 
like an ant ; in Path, of the pulse (see quot. 18^3).. 

1707 FlovEr Physic. Pulse-Watch 51 A formicant Pulse is 
like the motion of an Ant, who moves her feet oft without 
going much forward. 1842 Dungltson Med. «ed, 3), 

Formicant^ SLU epithet given to the pulsfc when extremely 
small, scarcely. perceptible,, unequal,,, and .communi^tm^ a 
sensation like that of the motion of an ant through a thw 
teixtaire. ■ 
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Poraica'llail, /?. ' [f. h, */ormicari-MS (see 
Foeaiicaky) + -Ai^. J Relating to or resembling ants, 
1^7 Topsell Faur-J, Beasts{x(i$Z \ 29 It is called a Formi- 
cariaii Bear ; for . , whereas that Countrey is , . annoyed 
with . , Ants, that beast doth , . prey and feed upon them. 
— Serpents (1658; 769 This formicarian or Pismire-like 
Phalanx. 

Pormicarioid (f^5imike9Ti,oiri), a. [f. as prec. 
+ “OiD.j Of or belonging to the Formicarioidem or 
ant-thriishes. Also sb , a member of this family. 

1874 A. R. Wallace in /to Ser. 111; IV. 413 Formicaroid 
[to] Passeres. 

Pormicarium !fpimike®*rir?m). [a. med.L, : 
see F'. HiMiCABY,] = F ormicary. 

S834 Medwin Angler inlVales 1 , 161 For I found that our 
bungalow was a ‘forraicaria’ [to], 1863 Bates tosA 

Amazon h A Formicarium or ant-colony. 1892 Edin, 
July _46 The formicarium or burrow of the ants. 

Pormicary (fF'^mikari). [ad. med.L. formt- 
cari-um neixt. sing, of ^formu'drms pertaining to 
ants, i. 'L. formlm imi.'] An ants’ nest, ant-hill. 

x8id Kirby &_Sp, Entomol. (1843) fi* 47 They are con- 
ducted into the interior of the Formicary. 1880 Lubbock 
m yntl, Linn. Sac, XV. No, 83. 176 The queen was alone 
within an artificial glass formicary. 

Formicate (i^umik^^ti, a. rare-\ [f. L, 

formica ant 4- -ate.] Resembling an ant, 

1840 in S^MART. 

Formicate (fF*JEniik<?st), v, [f. ppl. stem of 
h^formlcdre : see Form! cant.] intr. To crawl like 
ants ; transf, io swarm WM moving beings. Hence 
Fo-rmicating/y)/. a, ^Formicant. 

1684 tr. Bonefs Merc, Compit, vi. 180 A lan^id, unequal, 
or formicating Pulse. 1854 Lowell yrnl, Italy Prose Wks. 
1800 1 . 165 An oiDen space, which formicated with peasantry. 

Pormicatiou (f^imik^i-Jan). Path, [ad, L. 
formication- em^ n. of action f. formlcare (see 
Formicant).] An abnormal sensation as of ants 
creeping over the skin, 

1:707 F[.oyer physic. Pulse-Watch 313 Pains in the Limbs, 
Formications, Lassitudes. i844HeckerjF/2V. Middle A ^es 
279 M^ny patients experienced.^. a disagreeable creeping 
sensation or formication on their hands and feet. 1861 
Wynter Soc. 457 Figs produced formication of the 
palate and fauces. 

Pormicative (f^umik^kiv'), a, formlcdt- 
ppl, stem of formlcare (see prec.) + -ive.] Of, or 
of the nature of, formication. 

x8m Good Study Med. fed. 4' III. 356 To remove the .. 
pricking or formicative pain from the limbs, 
t Pormice. Obs. rare. [ad. L. formica ant 
a. O'd . formiz.,formis'\ The ant. 

1484 Caxton Facies o/Msop 11. xvii, A fable Of the ante 
or formyce and of the flye. 1491 — Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 
14951 1. xxxviii. a/2 Salamon the whyche serue the slowth- 
fufl to the formices or Auntes. 

Pormicic (fpjmi'sik), <?. = Formic. 

[1874 iCEv Z<j!«^. 137 In our language a chemist .speaks 
ofprmic acid rather than formicici\ In .some mod. Diets. 

Pormicid (fj(?Mmisid), sb. and a. Also formi- 
cido. [sid. mod.L. Formldd-os: see - id,] 

A,, sb, A member of the family Formicidae or 
ants. B. adj. Of or belonging to this family. 

1878 Pop.Sci. Monthly Xll. 197 The Formicide family. 
Po^micine, a. rare, [ad, L. formlclnuSy f. for- 
mica ant : see -ine.] Of, or of the nature of, ants. 

1883 H. O. Forbes E. Archip. 31 Every trading vessel in 
the tropics has its formicine fauna. 

PoTmidaM’lity. [f. Formidable a.i see 
-hility, -iTY.J The quality of being formidable. 

174s H. Walpole Lett. PL Mann (1834) 11 cxliii. 91 
A Mackintosh has been taken, who reduces their formid- 
ability by being sent to raise two clans. 1734 H, P. 
Hiberniad iii, 24 There would be an Air of Formidability 
in. .his. .Assertions. x86o in Worcester (citing Q. Rev,\ 

Formidable (fp'rmidab’l), a. [a. b\ formid- 
able^ (ifith c.), ad. L. formlddbil-eniy f. formiddre 
to lear, dread : see -able.] That gives cause for 
fear or alarm ; fit to inspire dread or appre- 
hension. Now usually (with some obscuration of 
the etymological sense) : Likely to he difficult to 
overcome, resist, or deal with; giving cause for 
serious apprehension of defeat or failure. 

1308 Fisher 7 Peuit. Ps. xxxviii. eevb, The connteni 
aiince of god shall be .so fonnydable and fereful that [etc.]. 
1348 Hall Ckron.^ Hen. F//, 5 Of wluche name . , foreyne 
prynces trymbled and quaked, so muche was that name to 
all nacions terrible and formidalde. x6s8 T. Wall Gods 
Revenge Enemies Ch. 30 The Leopard. .being.,of a formid- 
able aspect. X678 Wanley IVond. Lit. World v. i. § 97. 
468/1 Charles. .defeated Barbaro.ssa, that formidalile Pirat. 
^1687 Petty Pci. Arifh. (1690) 80 The decay of Timber in 
England is no very formidable thing. 1739 Robertson 
Hist, licot. I, III. 178 A party formidable by their number. 
1834 L. Ritchie Ivand. by Seine 74 Sword.s of formidable 
dimensions. X844 Thirlwall Greeceyill. lx. 7 He set sail 
with a formidable armament, i860 Tyndall Glac. i, xiv. 
97 Along the edge of a formidable precipice of rock. 

b. Const, to. 

1663 Boyle Rejl. n, viii. fiSoSt 38These commotions 
of the Appetite which would not else be forniidaljle to me. 
1833 Macaulay Hist, Eng. III. 495 The Episcopal .schisma- 
tics, thus reinforced, would probably have been as formid- 
able to the new King, .as [etc.]. 

C. Often applied playfully or sarcastically. 

_i697 Drydem AEneid Ded,, Unless I wou’d swell my 
Preface into a Volume, and make it formidable to your 
Lordship, when you see so many Pages yet behind. *777 


Sheridan Sch. Scand. iv. i, Here, now, is a maiden 
sister of his . . done by Kneller, in his best manner, and 
esteemed a very formidable likeness. x8i6 Keatinge 
( 18x7) I, 275 His majesty has . . a caps de ntusigue ol mo.st 
formidable establishment equally in point of execution as of 
numbers. 1879 Casseifs 7 'echn. Educ. vn.ys/a The Thames 
. .is not a very formidable river at that point. 

Pormidableness (i^umidab’laes). [f. prec. 
+ -NESS.] The quality of being formidable. 

1639 Genii, Calling viii. § 17. 447 That by which we use to 
discriminate base fear from just caution, is the formidable- 
ness «f the object feared. X709 J. Johnson Clergm, P'ade-m. 
n. p. Ixxviij, A talk of the formidableness of Church- 
power. 1832 Exaoniner 260/1 Our author straightway for- 
gets the formidableness of our antagonist, i%i H. S. 
Constable Sport <5- WaraxS 'L’he formidableness 
of Russia comes, also, from her increasing population. 

Poriuidably (fF*Jniidabli), Ak/z/. [f. as prec. 
-f -LY - .J In a formidable manner. 

1683 Drydw Thren. Augytst. 512 The British cannon 
formidably roars. 1713-20 Pope /AW xi. 54 His fourfold 
helm.. With nodding horse-hair formidably graced. 1833 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 237 Slie was so formidably manned 
that all attempts to board her failed. 1858 Froude Hist. 
Eng. III. xiv. 254 England lay formidably open to attack. 

t PoTmidolo-se, a. Obs.-^ [ad, L. /to- 
mldolds-u $ ; see next and -ose.] (See quot.) Hence 

Tor midolo* sity . 

X727 Bailey vol. II, Forfuidolose, fearful; also to be 
feared, dreadful. [Hence in mod. Diets.] lbid.y P'ormido- 
losityy fearfulne.ss, very great dread. 

f Pormi'doloUS, a. Obs. [ad, 'L.fbrmldolos-ns 
(better -ditldsiis) causing or feeling dread, Lformldo 
dread.] F earful, terrible; also, feeling fear, timorous. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., FormidoloxtSy fearful, that feareth, 
dreadful, dangerous. 1773 J. Ross Fratricide n. 618 (MS.) 
Why this so sudden, this formidolous change ? 

Forming [*• Form -i- 

-ING i.J The action of the vb. Form ; the fact or 
process of being formed. 

X401 [see Former sb.^ 2]. c 1440 Hylton .^cala Per/. AN. 
de W. 1494) II. iv, Syth that man in hys fyrsie fourmynge of 
God wa.s .sette in bis free wylj. 1530 Palsgr. Introd. 17 At 
theyr fynst formyng [they] open theyr niowth. X651 Hobbes 
Leviath. n. xxviii. 165 The forming of mens wils to the 
observation of the Law. 21x836 H. Miller Hotes on 
Fossils in Footpr. Great. (1861} 326 Our knowledge is but 
in the forming, and still very incomplete. 

Forming vf^jmig), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ING -.] a. That forms ; formative, creative, b. 
That is in process of being formed. 

a. 1644 Digby Nat, Bodies (1645) 1. 289 A forming 
virtue or Visformatrix. xyox 'BjO'N'b. Amb. Step. Moth. i. 
i, The tliought that labours in my forming Brain. X711 
Steele Sped. No. 167 F 3 What august Palaces.. have 

g rown under my forming Imagination. 1739 G. Ogle 
7 /altk. ^ Gris. 37 She still improv’d beneath their forming 
hands. 

b. 1803 Rec. Greenhead United^ Presbyi. Ch. Glasgavy 
To be taken under their consideration a.s a forming congre- 
gation. 1875 Whitney LtPe Lang. v. 96 The construction 
was in a forming and doubtful state. 

t Pormi’rkeZL, v. Obs. In 5 formerken, [f. 

+ Mibken «t.] intr. To darken. 

2:1430 Che^K Assigns 362 Alle his feyre federes fomede 
vpon blode, And alle formerknes fie watur, ]>ot J>e swanne 
swymmethe. 

t Po'rmity. Obs. [formed after Informity.] 
The quality of possessing form or shape. 

X623 CocKERAM n. A v, Beauty y Pulchritude, Formity. 
1633 Swan Spec. M. vi. § 2 (1643) 184 The informity was 
expressed before, when Moses said that the Earth was void 
and invisible.. but the formiiie is then .. declared when 
the waters are gathered, and the dry-land made apparent. 

Formity, obs. form of Furmity. 
t Pormize, v. Obs.- ^ [f. Form sb. -p -jze.] 
trans. To put into definite form, 

1649 J. E. tr. BehmetPs Ep. vi. 65 All Beings are but one 
on . ly Being, which hath . . severized and formized it selfe. 

Formless (fF'-imles), a. [f. Form sh. -b -LESS.] 
Devoid of, or wanting in, form ; shapeless ; having 
no determinate or regular form. Said both of 
material and immaterial things. 

1391 Spenser Tears Muses 502 Things she formed of a 
formelesse mas. 1593 Shaks. John iii. I 253. a X631 Donne 
Poems, Elegie xv. Julia 25 Countlesse multitudes Of form- 
les.se curses, projects unmade up. 1667 Milton P, L. in. iz 
The ri.sing world of waters. .Won from the void and formless 
infinite. x68o G. Hickes Spirit of Popery 27 Tliat unpre- 
scribed Formless way of Worship, which they now use. 
18x9 Shelley Cenci iii, i. Like a ghost shrouded and folded 
up In its own formle.ss horror. x8^ Tyndall Che 7 n. Rays in 
Forin. Ren, 1 Feb. 244 This formless aggregate of infinite- 
.simal particles. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1 . i. 169 Brown 
birds. .Twittered their sweet and formle.ss tune, 
flence Po'rmlessly adv . ; ro rmlessness. 

X727 Bailey vol. II, /? 27 W 2 to« 2 ?jj. 1825 Coleridge .ri £2/5 
Refi, App. C. (1858) 394 We leave space dimensionless . . 
and therefore the representative of absolute weakness and 
fonnlessness, 1843 Carlyle Cranwell (1873) I. i. 9 They 
had form, but they are changing into sheer formle.ssness. 
X884 Seeley in Contemp. Rev. Oct. 500 Goethe [was] .. 
impatient of the formlessness which had begun to reign 
in literature. 1888 Howeli.s Annie Kilbum vi, His long 
coat hung formlessly from his shoulders, 

tPo'rmly, Ohs. rare — ^. [f. Form sb. + 
-LY 1.] Having (proper) form, shapely. 

1348 ViCARY Efig. Treas. (1626) la Through him every 
member is made the formelier, and taketh the better shape. 

f Po’rmly, Obs. Forms: 4forma-, for- 
melich(^e, -ly, 5 fourmely. [f. Form sb. + -liche, 


-lt 2,] In proper form ; also, with regard to the 
* form ’ or essential nature ; = Formally. 

2:1374 Chaucer Boeth. v. pr. iv. 128 (Camb. MS.' It hi- 
holdeth alle thingi.s so as 1 shal seye hi a strok of thogth 
formely [L. yto;/2r/tor] with owte discours or collation. 
~ Troylus iv. 469 (497) O where hastow ben hid so longe 
in muwe That canst so wel and formely [r^r. formaly] 
arguwe? 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 366 For is none of |?is 
newe clerkes. .JJat can versifye faire ne formalich [C. xviii. 
109 formeliche] encUten, 1470 Fortescue in Gov. England 
(1885) 350 How the lawe may be fourmely kepte. 

Pormo- (fpJim?). Chem. Combining form of 
Formic, as in Poirmobenzolo {acid), an bbs. 
name for Mandelic acidi hence Po^rmohe-a- 
zoate, a salt of this acid. 

1834 Mrs. Somerville Connect. Phys. Sc. xxiv. (1849) 229 
Formobenzoate of silver. 1873 Fownes' Chem, ted. 11) 823 

Formobenzoic or Mandelic Acid CsHsOa. 
t Pormose, formOHS, a. Obs. Also 6 Sc. 
formois. [ad. L. formbs^us bevunifiily f. forma 
Form: see - ose.] beautiful, comely. 

14.. Nine I^adics Worthie 27 in Chaucer’s Whs. (1561) 
342 Of all femine moste formous flour, c 1450 Mirour Sahta- 
clonn 4003 Moises faire and formouse. 1530 Lyndesay 
Test. Papyjigo 104 Amang the flowris fresche, fragrant, 
& formose. 1367 Saiir. Poems Reform, iii. 59 Of face for- 
moi.s and vult ) ^eroycall. a 1658 Clevp:land Vit. Uxor/s iii 
Wks. (16871 267 If he chuse one mo.st Formose, Ripe fork, 
shee’ll prove libidinous. 1684 1. Mather Remark. Provid. 
(1856' 1:75 The nymphs .. viere daenion.s, presenting them- 
selves in shapes very formose. 

Pormosity (f^Jm^i-siti). Obs. exc. arch. [a. OF. 
formositi, ad. L. formdsiiat-em, f. formdsus : see 
prec. and -ity.] beauty; also, a beauty. 

1489-99 Inscription in Wood Life tOxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 409 
Thys chapill floryschyd with formosyte spectabyll. a 1521 
Hdyas^ in Thoms Prose Rom, (1858) III. 27 The beauteand 
formosite of hir noble persone. 1647 Baron Cyprian 
Acoii. 8 A Damsell of exqui.site formo.sity. 1632 F. Kirk- 
man Cleric Lozia 122 It is idolatrous for him to bend 
before so many graces and formosities. 1893 T. F. Hen- 
derson Old World Scot. xv. 172 Squalor and dirt were 
thoroughly antagonistic to adornment and ‘ formosity 

t Form- speckle. Obs.rare-^. [V Perversion of 
FBRNTiCLEorthe synonymous dialectal fanfreckle.\ 
A freckle. 

1702 Laid. Gaz. No. 3815/8 John Hewitt, a Bricklayer .. 
straight Hair, and Form-Speckles on his hands and Face. 

Formula (i^ jmizHa). PL formulae, -as. [a.L. 
formula, dim. of forma Form sb. Cf. F.formule.} 

1 . A set form of words in which something is de- 
fined, stated, or declared, or which is prescribed 
by authority or custom to be used on some cere- 
monial occasion. 

1x581 E. Campion in Confer, iv. [1584) Eeijb, The For- 
nmla of the second covenant, is Christ. Charke. You 
vnderstand_ not . . what Fa-mula is.] a 1658 Mede Wks. 
(1672) J. xxii. 83 What is the meaning of this Formula [of 
the Jew's—* Let his memory be ble-S-sed ’]? 1683 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 2031/2 The Lord Register reading the Formula, the 
Lyon King at Arms . .Fenced the High Court of Parliament. 
X723 Act Q Geo. /, c. 24 § 8 All Papists, .shall, .make and 
pbscribe the Declaration called the Formula, as the same 
is recited in an Act of Parliament of Scotland [of 1700]. 
1752 J. Louthian Form of Process (ed. 2) 51 Before inclos- 
ing of the As.size, ttie Clerk, by Order of the Court, leaves 
a Formula with them for their Direction. 1792 Burke 
Lei. to Sir H. Langrishe Wks. 1842 I. 555 You have 
sent me several papers..! think I had seen all of them, 
except the formula of association. 1798 Edgew'ORth Praci. 
Educ. (1811) 11 . 23 The grammatical formulae may then 
by gentle degrees be committed to memory. 1844 H. H. 
Wilson Brti, India HI. 318 Forcing the Brahmins .. to 
repeat the Mohammedan formula of faith. 1892 Speaker 
3 Sept. 293/2 The excellent scholastic formula Transeat, 
meaning either * Not proven or * Nothing to the purpose 
b. In recent use, after Carlyle, often applied 
more or less disparagingly, e.g, to rules unintelli- 
gently or slavishly followed, to fettering conven- 
tionalities of usage, to beliefs held or professed 
out of mere acquiescence in tiadition, etc. 

Carlyle’s use of the word was clearly suggested by the 
words u.sed of Mirabeau by his father, ‘ II a hum6 toutes les 
formules’. This really meant that M. had unreflectingly 
‘swallowed’ the watchwords, or cant phrases of his re- 
volutionary friends; but Carlyle nii.stran slated hunte by 
‘swallowed up, made away with’, and frequently alludes 
to the passage as thus misinterpreted. Carlyle’s use of 
formula, however, though .suggested by a mistake, is in 
itself a very natural development from the ordinary sense. 

1837 Carlyle P'r. Rez>. III. 11. i. (1872) 58 Man lives 
not except with formula.s; with customs, ways of doing and 
living. x86i Kingslicy Lett. (1878) II. 132 Men who try to 
speak w'hat they believe, are naked men fighting men 
quilted sevenfold in formulae, 1871 Earle Philol. Eng. 
Tongue § 649 The man of formulas often directs, and some- 
times practically determines the action of his superior. 1874 
H. R. Reynolds John Bapi. iv. iv. 252 They bound the 
religious life of their disciples with ever stiffening formulae 
which left no room for the free play of the conscience. 

2 . A prescription or detailed statement of ingre- 
dients; a recipe. 

1706 Phillips led. Kersey), Fortnula. .z. Physician’s Pre- 
scription or Bill appointing Medicines to be prepared by an 
Apothecary. 1792 W. Yonge in Beddoes Calculus (1793) 
34, I am very glad to hear of your intention to publish your 
formula, x^i Med. yml.V, 546 My formula has been, 
the tincture joined with the dec. lin. so as to administer 
from fifteen to twenty or thirty drops to children, .twice or 
thrice within the twenty-four hours. 1830 M. Donovan 
Dom. Econ. I. 293 White Currant Wine May be made 
according to the same formula. 
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S. a. Math. A rule or principle expressed in 
algebraic symbols. 

1796 Kirwan EleJJi. Mtn. fed, 2) I, Pref. 6 An algebraic 
formula. 1826 ^Emersoh JVa^ 7 ire, li/ea/ism Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 163 In physics, .the memory, .carries centuries of obser- 
vation in a .single formula. 1850 Daubeny A tomic Theory v, 
(ed. 2) 156 A general formula for calculating the specific 
heat of each class of compound.s.^ 1864 Bowen Logic i. 25 
The algebraist easily recalls to mind a few brief formulas. 

b. An expression of the constituents of 

a compound by means of symbols and figures. 

1846 G. E. Day tr. Sunon's Anim. Chem. 11. 480 If . .the 
formul® for the morbid depo.sits are calculated in relation to 
CiBf tlieir connexion with the formula for protein will be 
more obvious to the eye. 1853 W. Gregory Inorg. Chem. 
(ed. 3) 266 So that MR is the general formula for a mono- 
basic salt. 1881 Williamson m Natiire No. 618. 414 Thus 
cbloro-carbonic acid was represented as a compound of car- 
bonic acid with carbonic chloride, and.. the formula was 
made to contain the forraulse of those bodies. 

C. In general scientific use, a group of symbols 
and figures containing a condensed tabulation of 
certain facts. Dental formula', see Dental. 
Hence sometimes used for the set of facts that 
might be expressed by a formula. 

i8ss Senses <$- hit. ii. iv, § p Each species of animal 
has its particular formula of ordering the legs in walking. 

F01*llltllaic (f^imi?^li?*ik), a. [f. prec. + -IC.] 
Of the nature of a formula. 

Formulaic equation^ an identical equation, 

1882 Cassell, Formulaic equations. 1892 Agnes M. 
Ch-SAViTS. Fam. Shid. Homer L 28 B’ormulaic and other 
expressions common to both. 

Formxilar (/p a. and sb. [ad. L. type 

*-fonnuldr-is, f. Foemula. As sb., a. F. formu- 
laire. See -ar I, ^.] A. adj 

1. Formal, correct or regular in form. 

1773 Johnson in Bosioell 29 Apr., A speech on the stage, 
let It flatter ever so extravagantly, is formular. It has 
always been formular to flatter King,s and Queens. 

2. Pertaining to formulse ; formulary. 

1880 Muirhead Gains iii. § 180 note^ Under the formular 
system in use in the classical period. 

B. sb. A prescribed or set form, formulary; 
hence, a model, type. ? Obs. 

1363 Abp. Parker Co-rresff. (1853'' rSs* I fi^d of mine own 
head moved my lord of Loudon to bethink himself of some for- 
nnilar of common prayer. 1578 Sir H. Sydney in Lett. <5* 
Mem, State {xqifi 1. 246 He y.s arare Orn'iment to thys Age, 
the very Formular, that all well dysposed young Gentylaien 
of ouer Court, do form allsoe thear Maners and Lyfe by. 
1603 B'lobio Montaigne hi. ix. 1x632) 564 Before I had ev'er 
seene any, I would have beene glad to have had but a paterne 
or formular of one. ^1734 North Exam. ni. vi 82ofi740'437 
The Liturgy must he deprived of all the primitive Fonnulars. 

Porrmulari-stic, a. [f. prec, -ist + -ic.] 
Pertaining to or exhioiti ng formularization. 

1864 Webster (citing Emerson). 

rormularization ( ip-^mW Irdi •Jsn'). [f. 

next + -ATION.] The action of formularizing ; also, 
a formularized statement. 

1881 B. W. ; Richardson in Genii. Mag,^ CCL. 159 The 
form ularisation of rules. 1886 Muirhead in Kncycl. Brit. 
XX. 677/2 The-great majority of these .so-called enactments 
were probablymothing more than formularizations as of cus- 
tomary law. 

Formularize (f^'^mizHaraiz), v. [f. Formulae 
a. + -IZE. J trans. To express in a formula or formal 
statement ; to formulate. 

^ xSsz FraseFs Mag. XLV, 90 Every process is formularized 
in the most scientific language. 1863 Goulburn Educ. 
IVorld in Replies to Ess. Rev. 37 Her doctrines were 
evolved.. by formularizing the thoughts emljodied in the 
record of the Church of the Apo.stle.s. 1876 Bartholow Mat, 
Med. (1879) 247 The comparative merits of tannic and gallic 
acids may be formularized as follows : for local effects tannic 
acid, for systemic effects gallic acid is to be preferred. 
Hence FoTmularizing z/M x/z. 

1891 Athenmwn 15 Aug. 222/3 A clumsy formularizing in 
general of Talleyrand's sharpest and most famous wmA 

Formulary (f^-imiz/iaii), sb. and a. [ad. F. 
formulaire sb. = collection of formulte, ad. L. 
^formuldrium, neut. sing, of formuldrit£s(r&oord.&A 
in sense ‘ law 3 "er skilled in formulae ’) : see For- 
mula, Formular, and - ary.] 

A. sb. A collection or system of formulas ; a 
statement drawn up in formulas ; a document con- 
taining the sot form or forms according to which 
si>mething is to be done {esf. one that contains 
prescribed forms of religious belief or ritual). 

1341 R. Copland Uiile> Questyonary of Cyrurgyens, with 
the formulary of lytell Gnydo in Cyrurgie. a x 6 z 6 Bacon 
On Libel in 1592 VVlcs. r86i VIII. 204 In the practice of all 
law, the formularies have been few, and certain, and not varied 
according to every particular case, c 1645 PIowell Lett. r. 
xxxii. 1 1655) 274, 1 beleeveevry onehath som mode and modell 
or formulary of his own, specially for his private cubicular de- 
votions. X7;23 Waterland A th. Creed iv. Wks. IV. 223 They 
received this Creed.. as an orthodox formulary, and an ap- 
proved rule of faith, a 1734 North Life Gitildfordixqifi' 260 
A committee of council to settle the formulary of the cop- 
nation. 1782 Burney Hist, Mus. (1789' II. ii. izi It contains 
. . a Formulary ed the Ecclesiastical tones. 1827 Bentham 
Ration. Evid. Wks. 1843 VI. 441 Take up a history of an old 
French lawsuit.. it is the same dull formulary in every case, 
X877 J, D. Chambers Dw. Worship no The Anglican 
Formularies, however, do not recognize Hymns at all. 
b. ? A formula. 

1782 Warton Enq. Poems Rowley 23 These poems abound 


with modern words, and modem formularies of expression. 
1874 J. Sully Sensation 4- Intuition 1:12 A boundless faith 
in the primitive formulary * I can 

B. adj. Of the nature of a formula or prescribed 
form ; of or relating to formulas. 

^28 Morgan A Igiers 1 1. iv. 293 Visiting his Tomb, they say 
a Fedha, or formulary sort of Prayer for Success. 1766 John- 
son in Boswell Feb., The formulary and statutory part of law. 
1773 _ iQ Mjrs. Tkrale n June, Part of it [an epitaph], 
which tells the birth and marriage, is formulary, and can be 
expressed only one way- 1862 Helps Organiz. Daily Life 
120 All that IS merely formulary, and that depends solely 
upon rules. 1873 Poste Gains m. Comm. ted. 2) 445 Under 
the formulary system the term was still employed. 

b. Of a person : Closely adhering to foimulas. 

^ 1837 Carlyle Fr, Ret*. III. ni. ii. 155 There is . . in the 
incorruptible Seagreen himself, though otherwise so lean 
and formulary, a heartfelt knowledge of this latter fact. 

Formulate v. [f. Formula 

-ATE 3. Cf. F. formuler.l trans. To reduce to 
a formula ; to express in (or as in) a foi mula ; to 
set forth in a definite and systematic statement. 

i860 Earl Carnarvon Recoil. Druses Lebanon v. 49 The 
Druse doctrines were . . rapidly formulated into a system. 
1862 H. Spencer First Frinc. i. iv, § 26 (1875) 88 Besides 
that definite consciousness of which^ Logic formulates the 
laws, there is also an indefinite consciousness which cannot 
be formulated. 1880 Kinglake Crimea VI. ix. 225 Lord 
Raglan did not unconsciouslj’’ formulate for himself any 
settled design, 1883 Q. Rev. CLVl. 326 The Heads pf 
Houses . . entrusted the Provost . . with the responsibility 
of formulating the document. 

FI ence Fo'rmulated, FoTmulating pfl, adjs. 
i860 Marsh Ejtg. Lang. 235 Formulated doctrine. 1876 
C. M. Davies Unorth. Lond. 99 An established, formulated, 
orthodox spiritism. 1^3 Athenseum 24 Aug. 253/1 The 
formulating effects of his [Laud's] churchnianship. 

Formulation ffFimiz^l-fi'Jsn). [f. prec. : see 
-ATION. j The acti<'U of the vb. Formulate. ^ 

1876 Douse Grimm's Z-. § 1. 1 The concise formulation of 
which it [Grimm's Law] is susceptible. 1883 Clodd Myths 
4* Dr.i, iv. 67 Facts which led., to the formulation of the 
solar theory. 

Formulatory (fF‘-iuaiz!fial3-ri) ,a. rare, [f. as 
pr'*c + -ORY.] Relating to formulation. 

1887 Westm. Rezi. CXXVni. 841 Put in this bald formu- 
latory fashion, the difference between the two may seem un- 
important. 

t For mule, sb. Obs. [a. F. formule^ ad. L. 

formula ; see Formula.] 

1, =Fokmula. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 164 A wel-govemed Republic 
is bounded by the formule of certain Laws. 1773 Genii. 
Mag. XLIII. 170 The first trial of this formule was on the 
observations from whence he had deduced it, of which he 
gives a table for each station. 

2. ? A little form or shape. 

1829 Young Lady's Bk. 469 A series of frames, or formules, 
is obtained . . The principal formule is to be placed on a piece 
of London drawing-board. 

Formule (f^'jmizd), v. rare. [ad. Y.formuU 
er, f. formule Formula.] == Formulate. 

1832 R. Knox Gi. Artists 4* Anal. 13 Could we formule 
the doctrine as simply as [etc.]. Ibid. 103 The doctrine 
. . cannot be formuled in so clear a manner. 

Formulism [f. Formul-a + 

-ISM. Cf. next.] Adherence to or dependence 
upon formulas ; also, a system of formulas. 

1840 Carlyle Heroes (1858) 3x2 Triviality, Formulism and 
Commonplace were come for ever. 1831 Ruskin Stones Ven. 
II viii. § 51 The.. love of systematizing, which gradually 
degenerated into eveiy species of contemptible formulism. 
1881 Encycl. Brit. X II . 603/1 The whole of this complex theory 
is ruled by a mathematical formulism of triad, hebdomad, etc. 

Formulist (fjP'imiz^list), [ad. F. fornmliste : 
see - 1 ST.] One fond of formulas. 

1832 R Knox Gt. Artists 4 ; Anal. 13 The mere formulist 
(Cuvier also was a formulist in a sense). 

Formulistic (f^imizHi'stik), a. [f. prec. + 
-IC.] Displaying fondness for formulas. 

1873 Morley Rousseau Il.xvi. 3io Its prudential didactics, 
its formulistic Sociality. [Cf. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 111. 
IV. vi. (1871 162 The uncalculating Spirit of Jacobinism, and 
Sansculottic sansformulistic Frenzyi] 

Formulization (f^amiz/loiz^'-/an). [f. next 
■i--ATioN.j The action of the vl). Foemulize. 

1831 Ruskin Ven. III. ii. § 86 The curious tendency 
to formulization and system which, under the name of philo- 
sop!i5', encumbered the minds of the Renaissance schoolmen. 
1873 Coniemp. Rev. XXL 774 Every formulization of truth 
is not absolute but relative. 

Foruiulize ifpimuHoiz), v. [f. Foemula + 
-IZE.] trans. To reduce to or express in a for- 
mula; to construct a formula for. 

1851 Westcott Inlrod. Study Gosp. i. (i37s> 49 The 
labours of Priests and Scribes in after time formulized what 
the Prophets had taught. 1839 Masson Brit. Novelists iv. 
255 The ideas of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity which 
that Revolution had promulgated and formulized. 1882 
T. Mozley Remin. Oriel II. cv, 228 They have formulized 
their religion into these two monosyllables. 

Hence roTmulized ppl.a. Also Po'rmulizer, 
one who formulizes, 

1864 Kingsley Rot?t. 4- Tent. x. 293 The formulizers of that 
law v®re none other than the celibate Roman clergy. 1863 
PusEY Truth Eng. Ch. 94 'That vast formulized theory. 

Formy (f^'-imi), a. [ad. Y.forme\ see Formr] 
1. Her. Of a cross: =Patt]6e. 

1362 Leigh Armor ie 56b,j He beareth Azure, a crosse 
formye vecked Argent. Ibid. 57 b, A Crosse formie Sable. 
1889 Elvin DUt. Her.f Fanny t a cross pattde. 


t2. Of tlie fseces: -Figurate A. 2 Ohs. 
X376TURBERV. Venerie bs From midde July untill the ende 
of August they make theyr fewmishing altogether formie. 

Formyl (i^umil), Chem. [f. Form- + -yl.] 
The hypv»theticai radical (CHO) of formic acid. 

1879 Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 118/2 Formyle is the hypo- 
thetical radical of formic acid, first discovered in the red ant. 
Fomaee, obs. form of Furnace. 

Fomacic (^i^-inse'sik), rare~~-'^. If. h. forndo-^ 
fornax furnace + -ic.] Pertaining to a furnace. 

1807 Headrick Vi&iv Min. Arran 216 The smelting of 
iron, and other fornacic uses. 

Fornage: see Fuknage. 

Fomale, Sc. Also 9 forenail. [Of ob- 
scure origin ; Jam. suggests the sense ‘ to Nail or 
fasten up beforehand'.] trans. To alienate the 
income of (an estate) in advance ; in mod. use ‘to 
spend (money) before it is gained’ (Jam.). 

xegjZ Acta Dorn. Cone. (1839) *3 If® sail nouther selL.na 
fornale, Jangar na sevin 3eris, nane of his landis, 

+ Forne, and//'-?/- Forms; i foran, 
forn(e, 3 foren, 3-5 form, Orm. form, 4-7 forne. 
[OE. foran (Northumb. fora), forju = 08, 
foran, forana, OHG. forna (MHG,, mod.Ger. 
mime, vorn ) ; f. root of Foe, Yom. adv. 

The adj. appears to be an English development from the 
adv., and not an adoption of the OlA.forft ancient.] 

A. adv. 

1. 'With respect to place, a. Of position : In 
front, before the eyes ; in or on the front, opp. to 
behind, b. Of motion ; Forwards, to the front. 

a. a 1000 Riddles liv. 8 (Gr.) Wonnum hyrstum Foran 
efrmtwed. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 4361 pat host abod be- 
ynde & forn. a 1400-50 Alexander 3(^23 |>is breme best 

bare . . Before forne in pe fronte thre fell tyndis. 

b. fiooo Daniel 557 (Gr.) past past treovv sceolde telgnm 
besneeded foran afeallan. zrz203 Lay. 26899 And tenpusend 
hehte aueouste foren wendeu. 1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy in. 
xxii, He rode forne Brenning full hote. 

2. With respect to time : a. Formerly; informer 
time. b. Thenceforward, in future. 

13.. Gaw. 4* Gr. Knt. 2422 pes wer forne pe freest pat 
foheS alle pe sele. 14.. Trentalle S.Gregorii m Ttm~ 
dale's Vis. (1843 80 For pynes thar hym dred non forne Of 
purgatory no of belle. 

tJ. Prefixed to prepositions, and occas. to another 
adverb ; a. Prefixed to again, against, adv. and 
prep. : Right in front, b. Forne an, at ; before, 
in front of. C. Forne in : straight before, d. Forne 
to : before, both of place and time. e. Forne on : 
right foi-ward, seriatim. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxi. 2 FaraS on paet castel pset 
foran [c zi6o Hatton foren] on;:;en eow ys. e x2oo Orm in 
553 1^®35 tokenn eft forrnon To serrfenn wukemalumm. 
c 1203 Lay. 20120 Up brseid ArSur his sceld foren to his 
breosten. Ibid. 23968 His hereburne gon to falsie, foren 
an his hafde. Ibid. 24032 ArSur beh to pan ^aete, forn at 
pere bur5e. Ibid, 29269 And foren to paere nihte fur per on 
brohte. 1388 Wvclif Mark xv. 39 The centurien that 
stood forn a^ens si3, that [etc,]. £'1400 Destr, 'Jroy 7759 
There met hym jjis Mawhown . . Euyn forne in his face. 

B. adj. a. Of place : Anterior, front, b. Of 
time : Former. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 172/2 Forne parte of a schyppe, or 
forschyppe. 1485 Caxton Treviso.' s Higden n. i. 71a, From 
the begynnyng of his forne dedes. 1363 Jewel Def ApoL 
(1611) 340 It was true in Old forne yeeres, about twelue 
hundred yeeres agoe. 

C. prep. 

a. Of motion : Before, in front of, in advance of. 

O. E. Chron. an. 894, pa for rad sio fierd hie foran. c 1000 

[see Fore-run]. £1173 Lamb. Horn. 51 Leofe moderswim 
pii foren me. c 1230 Gen. 4- Ex. 3541 Mac us godes foren 
us to gon. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 3649 pe kyng hem passede 
with-inne a wyle, Forn hem pe mountance of two myle. 

b. Of position : Before, before the face of, in 
sight of. Hence of fighting : In b?half of- 

c 1250 Gen. 4- Ex. 3866 God [bad] . . foren hem smiten on 
6e ston. 13. . Guy Warw. (A.) 200 Gij stode forn him in pat 
flett. £-1440 Partonope 2172 I'o see hym dye me forn. 
a 1430 Le Morte Arth. 3211 Agaynste her fone I faught 
hem forne. 1602 2nd Ft. Return fr. Pamass. Prol 70 
Stories of love, where forne the wondring bench. The lisping 
gallant might inioy his wench. 

c. Of time : Before. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22429 (Gott.^ Forn domes-dai. 

d. Of cause : On account of. 

c 1440 Bone Flor. 67 To mykyll bale was sche borne, And 
many a man slayn hur forne. 

D. Comb., as forn-cast ? 7 . = Forecast v., to pre- 
meditate ; forn-father = Forefa'I her; forn-goer, 
a predecessor ; forn-bad///. a , . formerly possessed ; 
forn-said ppl. a. = Foresaid///. a. 

£1374 Chaucer Troylus nt. 472 (521) He .. Hadde every 
thing that hereto might avayle * Forn-cast. c 1386 — Pars. 
T. F 374 Malice ymagined, avysed, and forncast. <rx4oo 
Test. Love i. Chaucer’s Wks. (1561) 290 b, Enuie, forne- 
caste and ymagined, c 1340 Cursor M. 9768 (E'aii-f.) pe 
gilt Adam our *‘forn-fadir .spylt. 1430-1530 Myrr. our 
Ladye 26 The worshyp of god ys songe . . after the maner 
of oure forne-fathers, 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 258/1 He 
hath lerned of his *forn goers whiche dyd that ought not 
to be forgoten. 1382 Wyclif fudges xvi. 28 Lord.-^eeld 
to me nowe the fornhad [prisfinam] strength. 1309 Bu^ 
Wills I Camden) 109 My lord y* abbot off y ‘ monastery in 
Bury *ffornseyd. 

1 3E*omean, adv. Obs. [f. For prep. + ndan wk. 
dat. neut. of nbah Nigh.] Nearly, almost. 
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ciooo Ps. ixxii[r]. i Me for nean syndon losode 
nu f)a ealk on foldan fota gangas, <3=1x75 CotUHom* 227 
For nean en ende j^issere wurold. 
li Porne'llo. Obsr-^ dim. 

of form (,Ut. * oven ’) i—h.furnus oven.] A cavity 
in. which powder is placed for blastings. 

1687 B. Randolph Archipelago 70 How many mines, and 
fornellos were blown up. 

Porneiit (.fome-nt), fomenst (fo-me-nst), 
(idv. and prep. Sc. and noPih. h orms : 6 foir-, 
for.-, fore-anompst, -ajae(i)nst, -(a)iie2it(s, 
-nenee, -nens(t, -nentis, 9 foore-, for(e}- 
(a)neii(s)t, 6- foment, [f. Fore adv. + Anent.] 
li Right opposite to, over against ; facing. 

1524 Si. Papers Hen. VII VI. 236 For defence of his 
Borders foranempst Scotland. 1583-8 Hist, yames K/, 
(1804) 204 In the straitt passage foirnent the goldsmyths 
shOpp. 1649 Bp. Guthrie (1702) 64 The Earl of 

Athol . . Ejicarap’d foment him. 1807 J. Sr ago Poems 61 
Reeght for nenst them up they gat. 1864 Glt^sgow Herald 
II June, My house is right foment the tank. 

»t' 2 . a, (Ready) against, b. With regard to, 

^533 Bellenden Zfyy/ 1822^ 15 Reddy fornence all aven- 
turis that raicht occur, Rob. HPsAnsw, in WatsofPs 

CoUeci. n. p. iv, But we will do you understand What we 
declare fornent Scotland. 

1 3 . quasi-tz<:/z'. Opposite. Obs, 

1548 Tho.mas. //n:/. Gram. ^ Diet. (1567), Dirimpeito^ 
foranenst. 1596 Dalrymi’le it. Leslie^ s Hist. u888) 
I. 35 The bray foranent vpon Laudian syde. 

l^orneys, pbs. form of Fuknace. , : 

• Pomical (fp'inikal), a. [f. L. fornu-em arch 
+ -Ai,.] ‘ Pertaining to the fornix ’ {Cent. Diet.). 

t Pornicarer, Obs. rare'~\ [?£. h.forni- 
cdr-iusA--iiB.^.‘l A fornicator. 

C1400 Apol. Loll. 37 Seynt Poule .. forbedi]> us to talc 
meit or comyn wij> heis . . fornicarers. 

t Forilica'rioiIS, a. Obs. rare ~ [f. as next 

+ -oua.] Of or . pertaining to fornication. 

1688 J. Norris Theory Love n, ii, 105 Fornicarious mix- 
ture, .must of necessity be a sin. 

t PoTiiicary, sb. and a. Obs. Also 3 fornic-, 
fornyoaxie, 5 fomycary. [ad. 'L, fornic dri-us 
niasc., forniedria fem., f. fornic -- : see next and 
-AEY. Cf. .fornicaire.] A. sb. A fornicator. 

138a WycuF Isa, Ivii. 3 Sonus. . of a fprnycarle [Vulg. 
fomicariseX 1496 Dives Paup. tW. de W.) vi. viii. 243/1 
God shall deihe fornycaryes, & them that do auoutrye. 

. B. Addicted to fornication, lecherous. : 

1383 Wycuf Ecclus. xli. 25 Shame 5ee. .fro biboldyng of 
a fornycarie womraan.., 1387 'I'revisa (R olls) VII. 
469 He .schulde doo ri^t of preoste.s fornicarleis [<3?"^ sacer^ 
doiihus fomknrm} and of hire concubynes. 

Fornicate (f^inik<?’t), v. [t. h. fornicdt-, ppl. 
stem of forniedrt of same meaning, i./ornicn fornix 
brothel, originally arch, vault (see Fornix).] inir. 
To commit fornication. 

1553 Hui.oet, Fornicaten, or commit fornication or 
lechery, ./bn/ fron 1649 Milton Eikon. xxvili. Wks. (1847) 
336/2 The.se shall hate the great Whore., and yet shall 
lament the fall of Babylon, where they fornicated with her. 
1668 Etheredge tvodd if she cou’d 11. ii, We .. are 
re.solved to fornicate in private. i83<^ Lanoor Imtxg. Conv. 
1 . 15s He hunted and drank and fornicaied. 

Hence PoTXLieating vbi. sb. and ppl. a. 

1630 Bp. Hall Hon. Mar. Clergy 1. viii. 42 The heroicall 
spirit of Luther . . chose rather, .to be an honest Husband, 
than a fornicating Frier. 1635 Bp. Saunder.son Twelve 
Serm, (1637 207 Their fornicating both bodily with the 
daughters, and .spiritually with the Idols of Moab. 

Fornicate (fj^’inik/t), a. [ad. L. forniedt-us, 
f. fornix arch, vault: see -ate^.] * Fornicated; 
spec, in Bot , Conckol , znd JBntom, 

1838 Webster, Fornicate., arched, vaulted like an oven or 
furnace. 1829 Loudon Encycl. PI. 1099 Fornicate, arched. 
1839 SowERBY Man. Conckol. Gloss., Fornicate, 

1856-8 W. Clark Van der Hoeverlt Zool. I, 326 Four setae 
of haustellum, and an upper fornicate. 

Fornicated (fp-mike ted), ppl. a. [f. L. fornU 
cdt-us (see Fornicate a.) + -ed L] Arched, bend- 
ing over ; esp. in Bot. of a leaf, etc. 

, 1760 Hughes Barhadoes 21 S The Stylus.. is divided at 
the top into three fornicated branches. 

If With word-play on Fornicate v. 

1641 Milton Ch. Govt. n. iii. (1851) 173 [She] gives up her 
body to a. mercenary whordoine under those" fornicated 
arches which she cals Gods hou.se. 

Fornication > (fp.inik^' j*9n). [a. OY. fornic- 
ation, -acion, f. late L. fornicdtidn~em, n. of action 
i. forniedrt : see Fornicate and -ation.] Volun- 
tary sexual intercourse between a man (in restricted 
use, an unmarried man) and an unmarried woman. 
In Scripture extended to adultery. 

■ ^1300 Cnrsor M. 27938 J)is sin fkchery] has branches 
fele. .fornicacion es an. 1303 R. Brunne Plandl. Synne 
7352 ‘ b ornycacvQun ' [y.s], whan two vnweddyde haue 
mysdpun. 1450 Kni. de la 'Pour (1868) 57 King David . . 
kUe into avowtry and fornicacion with her. 1494FABYAN 
Chron. vn. ccxxiv. 251 Takyngeof fynes of preestis for cryme 
of fornycacion. ^ 1535 Coverdale Matt. v. 32 Who.soeuer 
putteth awaye his wyfe (except it be for fornicacion). 1603 
Shaks. Meas.for M. v. i. 105 Shee. accuses him of Fomi- 
cation. 1779 Johnson 10 Oct. in Boswell, Fornication is 
aenme m a . single man. 1874 Van Buren Dis. Genii. Org. 
41 bornication is always irregular. 

Scripture : The forsaking of God 
for idols ; idolatry; also, spirihial fornication, 
a X340 Hampole. Psalter btxii. 26 ^ou lost all \>&t dos 
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fornycacioun fra h®* Norris Pract. DisC. {tt%i) 

III. 47 ’Tis a kind of Spiritual Fornication.. to admit any 
Creature into a Partnership with him in our Love, i860 
PusEY Miu. Proph, 298 All forsaking of God being spiritual 
fornication. 

Fornication - (fFjnikJpJon). Arch. [ad. L. 
forniedtidn-em, i.fornicatusvsojll&di, i. fornix dctoh., 
vault : see -ation .] An arching or vaulting. 

1703 T. N. City <§• C. Purchaser 138 Fornication, In 
Architecture, is an Arching, or Vaulting. 1810 C. James 
Mil. Diet, (ed 3 tApp,,Ab?v//b/i:/w?« is an arching, or vaulting. 

Fornicator (1^-Jiiik<fh3j). [a. L. fornicator ^ 
agent-n. i, forniedrt : see Fornicate.] 

I. One who commits fornication. 

1377 Langl. P. PL B, n. 1^ Oure cart shal he drawe, 
And fecche forth oure vitailes of fornicatore.s. 1477 Earl 
Rivers Caxtonj Dlctes ii Kepe you oute of the companyes 
of. .fornicatours, 1552 Abp. Hamilton Cateck. <1884) 10 
Fornicatouris and provokaris to the synne of lechorie. 
a 1710 Bp. Bull Serfu. Wks. I . ix, 237 What will become of. . 
the adulterer, the fornicator . .and such like ? 1869 Spurgeon 
Treas. Datu Ps. x. 3 If a man is a fornicator, or a drunkard, 
t 2 . Billiards. (See qiiot.) Ohs. 

1674 CoHofCs Compi. Gamester i. 29 Make your Adveri?ary 
a Fornicator, that is, having past your self a little way, and 
the other's Ball being hardly through the Port, you put him 
back again, and it may be quite out of Pa.ss. 

t FoTnicato ry, Obs. [f. prec. : see- on y.] 
Of the nature of fornication. 

1651 Baxter Inf. Bapi. 88 It was not the unlawfulness as 
Fornicatory, but as impioirs direct ly which they suspected. 

Fornicatress ',f^*anik(?bres). [f. Fornicator 
-I--ESS L Cf. OV . fo 9 'nzcateresse .1 A woman ad- 
dicted to or guilty of fornication. 

1593 Nashe Ckr.'si's T. iSx-^^ 160 Those that haue been 
dayly fornicatres.ses. 1603 Shaks. Meas.for M. ix. ii. 23. 
1621 Ainsworth Annot. Pentat. Deut. xxiii. 17 Common 
whore, fornicatresse. 

t Fornicatrice. Ohs. [ad. L. fornicdtricc-m, 
forniedirix : see next. Cf IP . fornicatrice.'] * prec. 

c 1450 Mirour Snluacion 912 Inpossible is y* this woman 
be ITornicatrice. 

Fornicatrix (ff'-mik^btriksV PI. -trixes. 
[a. I^. fprniedinx, lem. of forniedtor.] = prec. 

1586 Perth Session Rec. in C, Rogers Soc. Life Scot. 
(1884I 11 . xii. 244 To shave the heads of fornicators and 
fornicatrixes. 1655 in Kirkton Hist. Ch. Scot. (1817) 171 
note. One quadrilapse fornicatrix.^ 1768 Life A dv. Sir B. 
Sapsknll 11 . T30 What, sir (exclaimed the old fornicatrix). 

Forniciform (f^mi'sif^am), a. Bot. [f. L. 
fornic-etn, fornix arch, vault -f -(i)form.] 
i860 Mavne Expos. Lex., Forniciform, Bot., resembling 
an arch or vault ; vaulted. 

f Fornim, v. Obs. Also 4 fomenae ; pa. pple. 
3 fornumen, foxnomen. [OE. forniman, pa. t. 
fornam, forndm, pa. fornumen, f. For- pref. 
-f- niman to take.] trans. To take away, do away 
with, destroy; also, to take up, appropriate by 
encroachment. 

Beowulf 1205 (Gr.l Hine Wyrd fomam. ciooo Saxon 
Leechd. I. ii8 Wi '3 weartan, j^enim J)as ylcan wyrte .. hy 
beocS .sona fornumene. <71250 Gen. ^ Ex, 2228 Min two 
childre aren me for-numen. a 1300 E. E. Psalter cP\\\. feix.] 
23 Ais schad w, when heldes, for-nom en I am. c 1350 in Eng. 

(18701 359 Euerych tannere .. shal, for h® i^tret F’ he 
for-pemeF twey shall ynges by j?e 3ere. 0x6,7^ Compleyiit 
56 in Lydg. Temple Glees 60 5 ®®*. Han me for- 

nonie tunge & speche. 

Fornix (fp^iniks). [a. Yj. fornix arch, vaulted 
chamber.] Something resembling an arch. 

a. Anat. esp, an arched formation of the brain. 

1681 tr. iVillls* Rem. Med. PVks. Vocab., Fornix, a hollow 

place in the brain, bending like an arch 1799 Med. Jrnl. 
II. 329 The fornix . . raised at its anterior extremity. 1881 
Mivart C<z/ 268 This fornix i.s made up of two white cords 
closely approximated anteriorly. 

b. Bot. (See. quots ) 

1823 Crabb 'Pechnol. Diet. s. v. Arch, Fornix, a small 
elongation of the corolla, which commonly covers the 
stamina. 1862 M. C. Cooke Man. Bot. 'Terms, Fornix, 
arched scales in the orifice of some Jflowens. 

C. Conckol. ‘ The excavated part of a shell, 
situated under the umbo. It also signifies the 
upper or convex shell in the Ostrea ’ (Craig 1848). 
tFornn'mb, v. Obs. rare-^. [f. For- pref^ 
+ Numbz/] inlr. To become numbed. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. li. 9 How much so eiier they 
fornommed, whosoever is touched earnestly w- the feare of 
God, hee will wishe none other remedy. 

For- old a. I see FoE-/r^* 10. 

+ Forodd, V. Obs. [OE. forealdian, f. For- 
pref.'^ + ealdian to grow old, f. eflhi. Old a. Cf. 
OHG. fd.rallen (mod. Ger. Tierallen).] intr. To 
grow old, wear out with age. 

<7900 tr. Bseda's Hist. m. iv [vi,] (1890) i66 Ne forealdix® 
heos bond sefre. a 1300 Holy 74I Ashra.l in Lest^ Rood 
(1871) 24 It ne bar richer lef ne rynde as it uorolded [MS. 
Vernon for-oldet] were, c 1305 Edmund Conf in E. E. 
P. (1862)75 He hem forbrende stilleliche: for hi forolped 
[. 9 . Eng. Legendary, S. Edmund 175 : for-olde] were. 

Foroughe, ob& form of Furrow. 
tForou't, fovou'teHf prep. Obs. Forms; 1 
foruton, 4 foroutyn. -owtyn, -outen, forout(e, 
4-5 forOwt, (4 foreowt>, 5-6 foroutin, 6 forow- 
tin, 7 foroutten. lOE.fordton, -dtan, f. For 
prep. p. dton, -an, f. di Out.] 

1 . a. Except. ! OE. only. b. Besides. , 


0. E. Chron. an, 1122, Se fir.. for bearnde ealle he.minstre 
for uton feawe bee. 137S Barbour Bruce xi. no Fifty 
thousand of archerysHe had, forouten the hoblerys. r i435 
Wyntoun Ci' 07 t, viiL xlii. 126 He had .. Foure scor off 
hardy armyd men, F'or-owte archeris. 

2 . Without 

<7 1350 /'Fz//. 2681 To late hire leng^e fulle a 

founenist for-oute alle greues of saujtes to j?® cite. <7 1425 
Wyntoun Cron, viii. xxxvii. 66 He for-owt gruchyng De- 
lyveryt hym of ebursis thre. 1513 Dougi.as ySwm in. x. 
59 Forowtin faill. 1609 Skene Keg. Maj. 1 1 1 Quhere dome 
is given foroutten Judge sitand, that is na dome of law. 
t ForoU’til, adv. and prep. . Sc. , Obs. . Also 
4 forrouth, 4-5 forow(e)tli. ' [app. a var. of 
Forwith ; cf. Sc. (Barbour) bwtouik = out with. 
Perhaps Forrow is a shortened form of this.] - 
^ A. adv. z,. Of position : In front, b. Of direc- 
tion : Forward, c. Of time : Before/ beforehand. 

1375 Barbour B-mce vx. 202 Ta Fifty weill Armyt, and 
forouth ga. Ibid. xiv. 242 The Erll thorr.as wes forrouth ay. 
y< 5 /V/. xvL 504 As 5e forrOutn herd me tell, 

B. Of time or place : Before, 

1375 Barbour Bmce i. 163, I .sail Hald It. . as myn eldris 
forouch \.sic MS. ; 'I read forouth] me. Ibid. xi. 341 Evyn 
forrouth hym suld ga The vaward. c 1375^9/:. 'Troy-hk. n. 
722 The Gregeois swyth Aryvede. .A litill foroweth \>e even- 
nynge. 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vin. xxxviii. 134 Dai gaddryd 
hame all. .And schupe |?ame forowth panie to be, 

Forow, obs. f. Furrow ; var. Borrow, Obs. Sc. 
Forpained, -pampered: see For- « 6. 
t Fcrpa*ss, v, Obs. Also forepass. [ad. OF. 
for-, fourpasser, f.fors, For- pref A •‘t passer to 
Pass ; in Spenser’s quasi-archaic use the prefix 
seems to be taken as Fore-.] 

1 . trans. To go beyond, surpass, excel. [So in 
OF, ; in quot. 1374 Skeat takes for as a conj.] 

c 1374 Chaucer. 'Troylus 1. loi In al 'I’roi'es citee Has noon 
so fair, for passing every wight, So aungellvk was hir 
iiatyf beautee. 153 . Starkey Let. to Cromwell in England 
p. Ixxii, So my wytt and capacyte hit for-passyth. 1550 
CovEiiDALE Spir. Perle xxx. 83 b, Lyke as the spyryte 
forepas.seth and ouercommyth the fleshe in Christe. 1579 
Tomson Cahmis Serni. 'Tim.' 303/2 Ihey .. know that it 
forepasseth all our wits, 

b. To exc6t‘d (a time-limit). 

1622 Bacon Hen. VII, 72 The Subiect should haue his 
time of Watch for fiue yeares . . which if hee fore-passed bus 
Right should be bound for euer after. 

Sb. intr. To pass beyond. In Spenser; To go 
past, pass. 

1496 Bk. Si. A lhans. Fishing D iv, Whether over the 
water he woll forpas. 1590 Spenser^ F, Q. hi. x. 20 One 
day as hee foi'passed by the plaiiie With weary pace. 1591 
M. Hnbberd 519 Scarse can a Bislioprick forpas them by. 

Forpieree, -pinch: see For- pref.'^ 5 and 5 b. 
Forpi’ne, V. Obs. exc. arch. Also 6-7 fore- 
pine. [f. pref ^ +Pine 57.] Bans. To cause 
to pine or waste away ; to torture, famish, waste. 
(Often in pa. fple . ; perh. intri) 

(71205 Eay. 29130 Munekes he for-pinede on mani are wise. 
1297 K. Glouc. (Rolls) 1159 B-® lai uorpined in J>e wounde. 

? a 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 365 Hir face frounced and 
forpyned. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. li. 9 He wa.s for-i 
pyned with extreme sorow. 1577 . 9 if. Manual(Longm.) 
30 Whom meates puff up, whom fastynges forepine, a 1618 
J. Davies Commend. Poems (Grosart) 20/1 Its wood to be 
fore-pmde with wa.stefull carke. i6z6 Sir F. Di-ake re. 
vived in Arb, Garner V. 545 Our long fa.sting.. might some- 
what forepine and waste us. Reader No. 117. 338/3 

Fur- pined my cheek you .see. 

Hence Forpi'ned, Forpi-ning ppl. adjs, 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. vi. 157 For-pyned schrewe! cisSfr 
Chaucer ProL 205 Pale as a for-pyned goost. ^ 1597-8 Bp. 
Hall Sat. v. ii 91 Grim Famine .sits in their forepined 
face. 1818 Milman Samor 92 Forepin ing day, and vigilant- 
sleepless night. 

Forpit, forpet (f^'jpit, -et). Sc. and north, 
dial, [corruption ofy(?sM:r/<^ /a?'/.] The fourth part 
of some other measure, now of a peck. 

1793 Statist. Acc. Scot., Lanarks. Vl. 77 A.s much land 
as IS requi.site for sowing a cap-full, or forpet of seed, 
(z 1794 in Ritson’s .9(7. Songs I. 184, I ha’e brew’d a fori>et 
o’ ma’t, 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth p. vi, 4 lippies 
or forpits = i peck or i of a bushel or firlot respectively. 
1824 Scott Redgauntlet ch. vii, ‘ A forpit or twa of -sault.' 
1862 Hunter Biggar t)- House of Fleming^ v. 60 Two pecks 
and two forpiis of bear at the co.st of 2/2/^. 189a in 

Nortkumb. Gloss. 

For-plaint, -possed, -prick: see FoK-/r^.^ 
Forpris6 (f^upraiz), sb. Also 7 foreprise, 
[a. hh'.forprise, f forpris : see next.] An excep- 
tion or reservation. 

[1292 Britton II, xv. § 6 Sauntz fere nule forprisy.] 1530 
Act 22 Hen. VIII, c. 15 The except- ons, forprises, and 
prolusions in this present pardon hereafter mencioned. 1602 
Fulbecke ist Pt. ParalL 10 Hee woulde haue leuied the 
Fine with a foreprise or exception of certaine acres. _ 1613 
Sir H. Finch LawKxGfi) 18 He shall make no foreprise in 
his Writ. 1676 in Coles. 1848 in Wharton Law Lex, 
Forprise •. f^Xiproi'z), v. Forms : 5-8 forprise, 
(jS-yse), 6-8 foreprise, (6 -ice, 7 -ysejforsepriseh 
7- foreprize, [f. KY . forpris, -se, pa. pple. for ^ 

pi'endre.foKprendre to tKCG)pX, f. for s-. Yon- prej.'^ 
prendre to take.] 

trans. To take out, except, or reserve ; esp. in 
Law phr. exceptfd and forprised. Now rare. 

[1303 L-d>, Cusium. in Munim, Gildhallse II 1. 168 Le Due 
de Brabaunt..qe est fonspris par no.stre Seignour le Rei 
dEngleterre.] 1488. .dc/ 3 Hen. F//, c. 3 § iii The Townes 
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FORSABY, 


of Berwyk and Garlile oonly except and forpmed. 1533 
Aci 26 Hen. VI II, c. 6 § 4 Any games . . the game of shotiage 
onely exceptyd and forprised. 1565 Jewel Def. Apol. 
(1611) 384 Dame ioane, I trow, ye will haue forcprised out 
of this number. 1620 Bp. Hall Hon. Mar. CUr'gy^ in. iii, 
Fore-prizing none but such a.s haue the gift of continencie. 
t6S6 Royal Rroclam. 10 Mar. in Lond. Gm. No. 2120/2 
Excepted and always foreprized out of this Our Pardon, all 
Treasons [etc.]. 1797 Tomlins Law Did. Forprise, 

Teases and conveyances, wherein excepted and foi-prised 
is an usual expression. ^ 1864 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. ^ 
jSng-.llL 1 15 One individual alone foreprized. 
Forqiiliy, Sc. iorni of FoliWHY, 
t Porqui'clie, zA. ^ [f. Fob- ^ re/.^ + OE. 
cwician, f. ctmc, Quick «.] intr. To come to life. 

(C1200 Tritt. Coll. Horn. 77 We don, alse J?ing do 3 , l>e 
haueS lein on swete, forquichieS ]?an here time cume 3 . 

Forq.lli’dder, Obs.~-^ In 3 forcwiddare. 
[f. Fok - ^5 Fom- pref,^ + '^cwiddere^ agent-n. f. 
civzddiaft to tell.'} A foreteller. 

a 122$ A ncr. R* 212 peos beoS hore owune prophetes 
forcwiddares. 

Forraine, obs. form of Foreign. 

For-raked, -raught: see For- pref.i 6 b, 4. 
Forra(y, obs. form of Foray. 
tForre'de, v. Obs. \QE. forrkdan « OHG. 
for-, ferrdten (Get. verrathei^i]^ trans. To de- 
ceive, betray, seduce. 

.<z iooo WuLPSTAN Hom. 160 Eadwerd man for- 

raedde and sySSan acwealde. c 1205 Lay. 14867 J)urh his 
dohter Rouwenne mine uader he uor-radde. a 1225 Juliana 
18 Ne nullich leauen ower read j>at forreadeS ou seoluen. 
CX2$Q Gm. tj- Rjo. 2192 Do wa,s losep sore for-dred Dat he 
wore oc Shur^ hem for-red. a 1300 Body Sf Soj^I in Maps 
Poems 337 The world, .that mani a soule haved for-rad. 
Forrede, obs. form of Furbed. 

Forrel(l, Forrester : see Forbl, Forester. 
For-rend: see Fow- pref.^ 5 b. 

Forrey,-eie, obs. ff. of Foray, 
t Porri*ddea, //A and ppl. a. Obs. [f. For- 
prefA + ridden, pa. pple. of Ride v.] a. Of a per- 
son : Wearied with riding, b. Of a horse : That 
has been ridden to excess (in quot, transf.X 
i§oo- 2oDuNBAR Pocnis Ixi. 62 The court hes done my curage 
cmll, And maid me [ane] forriddin niuill. 1635 Cranley 
Amanda 23 Young bold-faced Queanes, and old fore-ridden 
lades. 1820 Scois Mag. May 422 Sare forridden, my merry 
menyie Left me my livan’ lane. 
tForrMel. Obs. \OE. forridel, f. For- 
•f root of to Ride.] One who rides in 

advance. Also Jig. a precursor, a preliminary. 

ciooo zElfric Ham. 11 , 168 Cyning .Totilla..sende his 
forridel . . cySan his to-cyme Sam halgan were, a 1225 
Ancr. R. 206 OSer swuche uor-rideles. Ibid. 300 A 1 he 
uorrideles het brouhten in \>e sunne is J?e deofles heaued 
Jiet me schal totreden anon. 

ForriU, var. of Fobel. 

Forrit (f^?'rit), adv. Se. [repr. Forward, or a 
coalescence of this with Forebight.] Forward. 

xySd Bums PasUral Paelrp vi, Come forrit, honest Allan! 
1816 Scott Old Mori, xxxviii, ‘ What for are ye no getting 
forrit wi* the sowens V 1826 t. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 
1855 1 . 145 Things wunna retire and come forrit as I wish. 
Hence Fo-rritsome a.^ forward, ^ pushing \ 

. 1894 Crockett Raiders 200 ‘ I’m not. .a forritsome man.* 

Forroast: see For- pref. l 5 . - 

tFoWPOO't, V. Obs. \yFE. farroien, i. For- pref.^ 
+ roten. Root «;.] intr. To ‘ root * as a swine. 
£'1230 Halt Meid. 13 Ha in hare wurSunge as eaueres 
forroteden. 

t Forro*t, v. Obs. [OE. forrotian, f. For- 
pref.^ -f rotian to Rot ; = MLG. vorroten (Ger. 
verrotten).} intr. To rot away, putrefy, , 
a goo Ketdisk Gloss, in Wn-Wiilcker 64 Et . , putresceU 
and forrotao. c 1175 Lamb. Horn, in pine welan forrotiao 
biforan Hue e5an. a 1225 Ancr. R. 138 WiSuten salt fleshs 
..forroteo sone. 4x1300 Seven Sins iv. in E. E.P. (1862) 17 
pou salt..for-roti to axin and erhe. 

PS' 1340 Ayenb. 205 Chastete .. }>et oorrotede ine he 
watere of uoule lostes. 

Hence Forro tted yi , putrefied, rotten. 

IC897 K. zElfred Gregory's Past. xvii. (1871) 124 Daet sio 
reones OSes wines Sa forrotedan wunde . . clsensise. 1340 
Ayenb. 14 ^, pe leme uorroted ssolde ssende he hole. 
•TFo*rroWr^5y-and/;'£/. Ohs. [prob. short, 
f. Forouth, Forwith ; cf. otow -outouth, outwith. 
See Apobbow, Toporrow.] A. adv. Beforehand, 
in advance. B. prep. Before (in time or placeL 
^375 Barbour B^ntce i. 120 Walys ensample mycht have 
bene To 30VV, had je it forow sene. Ibid. vn. 145, I will 
that hegaforrow vs. 1474 Ada A udit. (1839) 35 On friday 
forou witsonday. 1535 Stewart ,Cr£«. Scot. [1858) I. 73 
On that nycht ane lytill forrow da. 

Forrow, obs. form of Foray. 

For-rue, -mn : see Fob- pze/y 2, fib and 8. 
f Forsa'do. Obs. rare. [a. Jornada, now 
written forzado.} A galley-slave. 

1625-6 PuRCHAS Pilgrims n. 1367 There were many other 
Christian Slaues, but more then two hundred Forsados. 
1722 D. CoxE Carolina 28 The Majority of the Inhabitants, 
are .Forc’adoe.s or forc’d People, having been Malefactors in 
some Parts of Mexico. 

Forsaid : see Foresaid. 

Forsake (f^is£‘*k), v. Pa. t. forsook (f^jsu-k). 
Pa. pple. forsaken (f^js^^-k’n). Forms : Pres. t. 
I forsace, {Northumb. foresacco), .2-3 south. 
irorsake, (fiirsake, 4 south, worsake, forsak^ fi 


forsayke), 2- forsake. Pa. t. 1 forsoe, 3-4 
forso(c)k, south, vorsoe, -k, 3-6 forsoke, (4 
forsuk e, 6 foresoke), fi-7forsooke, 4- forsook; 
also 7 weak forsn forsaked, Pa^ PP^^' ^ foraacen, 
3-4 forsake (n, forsakin, -yn, 3 forsoe, 4-6 
forsake, 6-9 forsook^e, (7 forsoken), 3- for- 
saken ; zoeak forms 3-4 forsaked, -id. [OE, 
forsacan, f. Fob- pref. ^ sacan to contend, dispute, 
deny; cf. OS. forsakan (Du. verzaken)^ OHG. 
Jirsakhan to deny, repudiate, renounce.] 
fl. tians. To deny (an accusation, an alleged 
fact, etc.). Obs. 

c%2$o Gen. ^ Ex. 1767 Stalfie ic for-sake. 1297 R. 
Glouc. (1724) 473 5uf eni derc as felon were itake, & vor 
felon iproued, & ne miste it 0031 uorsake. c 1374 Chaucer 
Boetk. II. pr, iv. 27 tCainb. MS-', 1 ne may nat for-sake the 
ryht swyfte cours of my prosperite. 1389 Serni. (MS._ Helm.'^ 
pei [Ananie and Safira] forsokeu to Petit here tnonei h^t hei 
hadden. c 144a Promp.Parv. 172/2 Forsakyn, and denyyn, 
abnego. c 1511 1st Eng. Bk, Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 31/1 
They forsake that maria is the moder of god. 

t b. To deny knowledge of (a person L Obs. 
£1340 Cursor M. 15997 iTrin.) Petur., had forsake his 
lord pries on a rowe. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) viii. 91 Seyqt 
Peter forsoke our Lord thries. 

-jf c. To deny, renounce, or repudiate allegiance 
to (God, a lord, etc.). Also forsake to. 

a 1225 Juliana 33 Mi feader & mi moder for pi h^*^ ich 
nule ]pe forsaken; habbe forsake rae._ 4x1300 Cursor M. 
22205 funden lele in cristen lai, Oither 

to iesu crist for-sake. Or underli sa wraful wrake. ibid. 
25149 Wicked man, hat godd forsakes. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 81 b/2 For we haue not folowed the synue of our fadres 
that for-soken theyr God. 1537 Bury Wills (Camden) 131, I 
forsake the Bysshoppe of Romes vsurpyt pouer. 

fd. To ‘ deny ’ (oneself) ; Dewy v. 7. Ohs. 
czxys Lamb. Horn. 145 Forsake him seolf, and here his 
rode. £1440 Hylton ScaLt Per/. (W. de W. 1494; i. xlii, 
Who soo wy ll come after me, forsake hym.self. 1576 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. 80 As renouncing and forsaking mee selfe. 

t 2 . To decline or refuse (something offered). 
With simple ohj. or to and inf. Obs. 

a 800 Corpus Gloss. 650 DetrotetauH, forsooc. £893 K. 
zElfked Oros. ii. iv. § 2 An consul, .forsoe hone triumphan. 
a 1000 Laws Edgar \\, § 8 pone [mynei] nan man ne forsace. 
a 122$ Juliatta ii Sei me hwi hu forsakest hi sy &ti .selh^e. 
1297 R, Glouc. {1724) 411 Roberd hym byho5tc..h^t yt 
was wel gret trauayl, to be kyng of hulke lond . . War horu 
he. .vorsoc yt al out. c 1375 Lay hoiks Mass Bk. (MS. B) 
250 J?ai offerd gold ensense & myrre, and hou forsoke none 
of pirre. 1395 E. E. Wills (1882' 9 My sone and . . his wif 
haue forsake to be myne executours. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur VI. xviii, The thre knyghtes. .yelded hem vnto .syr 
kay and sir kay forsoke hem and .said he foughte neuer with 
hem. 1593 Greene Newsfr. Heaven ig Hell D xij b, This 
Brick-layer who forsooke to goe into Heaueii because his 
wife was thm:e. 1605 Camden (1637) 275 He., for- 

sooke a right worshipful roome when it was offered to him. 
[1697 Drvden Virg. Georg, in. 335 He. .forsakes his Food.] 
absol. 1382 Wyclif /'zw*. i. 24 , 1 clepede, and ^ee forseken. 
fb. To decline or refuse to bear, encounter, 
have to do with, undertake ; to avoid, shun. Obs. 

a 122$ Ancr. R. 182 Nolde me tellen him alre monne 
dusi3esc, bet forsoke enne buffet, uor one spares wunde. 
1375 Barbour Bruce xiv. 315 Na multitud he forsuk of 
men, Quhill he hade ane aganis ten. 1389 in Eng. Gilds 
(1870) 54 Qwo-so be chosen.. & he forsake his offyee he xal 
paye..iij^. x$gBlLm.v\SK Barth. De F.R. xvi. IxiiuiTollem. 
MS.', A nojJer kynde of m^nas, jmt forsakep yren and 
dryueb it awey. £1400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 173 If a leche 
be in straunge cuntre . . he schal forsake alTe maner of curis 
ben harde to do. 1573 Tusser Hmb. (1580) 8 1 PI anging 
on the Crosse, no shame he did forsake. 1576 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. 33 We follows libertie, and forsake servitude. 

f c. To refuse respect or ol^dience to (a com- 
mand, duty, etc.) ; to disregard. Also, to neglect 
(/(? rzh something). Obs. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn, iii Swa saul i?e king dude )>e forsech 
godes heste. <x 1300 Cursor M. 6523 Sum of ^aim ^is last 
forsoke. Ibid. 28246 Ic for-soke oft to kyrk at ga. 1340 
Hampole Pr. C£«££. 4406 Al Jxas men. . pat sal forsake to 
wirk Cristes werk. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 273 
pe kynges knj'^tes. .forsook CUto his mire byhestes. 

3 . To give up, renounce, a. To give up, part 
with, surrender {esp. something dear or valued). 
Passing into sense 4. 

£893 K. Pros. i. xii. § 3 He Jrast waes call for- 

sacende. £1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 147 Hie forsoken jnt 
wereld and eor^licbe wele. ^1x240 Ureisuu in Cott. Horn. 
195 Vor Jriae luue ich uorsoc al jjet me leof was. 4x1300 
Cursor M. 23045 paa )7at..al F'S werld welth forsok. £1400 
Maundev. (Roxb ) xix. 88 He base forsaken wyf and childer 
and all Jtc ricches .. of J?e werld. 1582 Bentley Mon. 
Matrones ii. 12, I rather did forsake my right than to 
behold such cruelnesse. 1585 T. W ashington tr. Nichola/s 
Very. i. ix. 12 b, Forsaking the namp of a Captayne any 
longer, caused hiimelfe to be called king. 1593 Shaks. 
Lucr. 157 For himself himself he must forsake. lySx 
CowPER Hope 585 Forsaking country, kindred, friends. 

b. To break off from, renounce (an employment, 
design, esp. an evil practice or sin ; also, a belief, 
doctrine), f Till 17th c. occas. with inf. as object. 
£ 117S Lamb. Horn. 81 He seal bis sunne uor-saken. c xzoo 
Vices ilf Virtues (1888) 23 Nu fiurh godes grace ]?u hes hafst 
forsaken. £X305 Si. Andrew 6 in E. E. P. (1862) 98 pis 
opere here nettes gonne forsake. 138a 'WvcuvHeb. x. 25 
Not forsakynge cure gederinge to gidere, as it is of custom 
to sum men. . £X4oo Maundev, (Roxb.) xi. 42 P® emperour 
.. forsuke Cristen fayth. X40X Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 49 
Who wil allege the temple for glorie of bur chirche, fforimke 
he to be cristen. cz40o Pol. Rel. ^ L. Poems (x866i 236 
Veitu, godede. & alinisdede, sirn al forisake. 1548-9 (Mar.) 


Pwji'ifrf Baptism), Doest thou forsake the deuil? 
and all his workes f 1558 Bp, Watson Sev. Sacram. xxix, 
186 He must forsake to dwel with hys father and mother. 
r6ox Chester Lovfs Atari., Dialogue eexvii, Haue 1 for- 
sooke to bathe me in the tlouds. 1697DRYDEN Virg. Georg. 
IV. 218 Streighten’d, by my Space, 1 must forsake This Task. 
1703 Maundrell Journ, Jerus. {1732) 140 We were forc’d 
to for.sake our intended visit, Sta^lky A mold (1858 ( 

II. viii. 14 Nor that the doctrine of Christ crucified htts 
been so forsnken. 1894 J. T. Fowler Adamnan Introd. 
56 The southern Piets had forsaken idolatry. 

4. To abandon, leave entirely, withdraw from ; 
esp. to withdraw one’s presence and help or com- 
panionship from ; to desert, f To forsake patch : 

V to quit the spot 

42x300 Cursor M. 1228 He haim for-soke in al nedis. 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter vi. 7 Til whaim now he spekisfor- 
.sakaud paire feiaghschijp. £ 1386 Chaucer Friar's T. 224, 

I wol holde company with the. Til it be so that thou forsake 
me. £1422 Hoccleve Learn to Die 506 Forsake y am, 
frendshipe y can noon fynde. £1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymon xxi. 461 Whan mawgys sawe that they torsoke the 
place, he followed theym not. d 1533 Ln. Berners Huon 
cxxxviii. 516 They , . forsoke theyr horees on the see syde. 
1548-9 (Alar.) Com. /'mprr Alatrimony, And forsaking 
all other kepe thee only to her. 1602 Carp:w Cornwall 
135 a, The hoy men gave them so rough entertaynment at 
their welcome, that they were glad to for.sake patch, without 
bidding farewell. 1674 AIartini ere Voy. N .Pountriesi>\ 
The night for.sook us quite, the Sun continuing always in 
our sight. 1713 Addison Cato ii. yi, Thou hast forsook 
Thy Juba’s cause. . X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. {1776) V, 318 
Larks -. for-sake that climate in winter. 1816 J. Wilson 
City of Plague ii. iv, I implored her to ror.>(ake the city. 
1833 D Ritchie Wand, by Loire 115 The road forsakes the 
river- x84i“4 Emerson Ess., Love Wks. (Bohn) I. 71 This 
passion .. though it begin with the young, yet fonsakes not 
the old. i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xxvii. 197 it [a hut] was 
forsaken, an^ half buried in the snow. 1881 Jowett 
Thucyd I. 45 Those who forsake allies whom they have 
sworn to defend. 

absol. 43; 1839 Praed Poems (1864) I. 363 He’ll learn to 
flatter and for.sake. 1841 Lane Arab. Nts. 1 . 100 If thou 
for-sake, we verily do the same. 

t b. Of things : To fail, disappoint the hopes 
of. Ohs. 

1526 Fiigr. Per/ (W, de W. 1531) 6 The corruptyble, 
rychesse uf this worlde. .forsaketh auddeceyueth him whan 
he weneth best. 1610 Bp. Carleton Jurisd. v. 73 It is not 
to be marueiled, xi the truth of Religion afterward forsaked 
them. 1774 Goldsm. A'aA //A/. (1776) V. 361 Their food 
. .never forsakes them in those warm latitude.?. 

Forsaken [ipxsp-k'n}, t forsake, ppl a. 
[pa. pple. of Forsake v.} In senses of the verb, 
i. Deserted, left solitary or desolate. 

£1305 Pilate 238 in E E. /*. (1862) 117 He .. caste hit 
wi]joute ^ toun among olde walles forsake. 1388 Wyclif 
Ps. lxii[ij. 3 In a lond for.sakun. c 1430 Lydg, Venus-Mass in 
Lay Folks Mass Bk. (1879) Notes 395 Me semeth amonges 
all I am on of the mo.st for-sake. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. iii. 
3 Forsaken, wofull, solitarie mayd. 16x4 Raleigh Hist. 
World ji. 6634) 532 This ban i.shed Nation retained their 
..love of their forsaken Country. 1791 AIks. Radcliffe 
Rom. Forest ii. This apparently forsaken edifice might be 
a place of refuge to banditti. 1871 Freeman Norm. Contf. 
(1876) IV. xviii. 218 Their forsaken state was not owing to 
any oppression. 

tb. Of words ; Disused, obsolete. Ohs. 
x6i2 Brerewood Lang. ^' Relig. yi , 53 The articles of 
league . . could very hardly in his time be understood, by 
reason of the old Ibrsaken words. 
t2. Morally abandoned. Also ahsoL Ohs. 

1572 Saiir. Poems Reform, xxx. 206 Bot, quhair the lust 
dois ioyne thame with forsakin. Be war tbay get not wickit 
Acabs lakin. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xlii, § 13 Those 
impious forsaken miscreants. 

Hence Tor sa*&eiily ; Forsa'&enness. 

1591 Harington Orl. Fur. xxxii. xlvii, Leaves .. For- 
sakenly about the tree doth lye. xfiax Lady M. Wroth 
Urania To make me the more miserably end with neg- 
lectiue forsakennesse. 184^5 Carlyle Heroes 11858) 252 So 
could the Hero [Dante], in his forsakenness.. still say to 
himself. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. 1 . xvii Tragedies of the 
copse, .wliere the helpless drag wounded wings forsakenly. 

Forsaker (f^is^i koi). Now rare. [f. Forsake 
zi. -h -EB b] One who forsakes. 

1382 Wyclif Isa. xxx. I Wo ! ^ee sonus forsakeves seith 
the Lord. ?i507 Commtmyc. (W. de W.) Bij, Of synne 
a for-saker. 1^9 Def. Liberty agsi. Tyrants 139 They may 
justly be called fonsakers and traytorS. xSai Examiner 
803/2 The faithless forsakers of . Parga. 1879 Geo. Eliot 
Theo.Such 159 In this sort of love it is the forsaker who 
has the melancholy lot. 

Forsaking vhl. sb. [f. Forsake z;. 

-p -TNG i.j The action of the vb. Forsake. 

£ X320 Cast. Love 1637 Then helpeth ther no pledyng there, 
Ne fonsakyng. £X44o Hylton Scala Per/. (W. de W. r494) 
I. xxxviii, Traueyle. .whiche to an uncunnyng man semyth 
a forsakyng of god. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W, de W. 1533) 
23b, For y“ forsakyng of one worlde, we shall haue more., 
than there is .. in an hondred thousande worldes.^ x6ii 
Bible Isa. vi. 12 Vntill there be a great forsaking in the 
midst of the land, a 16x2 Donne Bidyai^oTov (1644) Ever 
in his forsakings there are degrees of Mercy. 1842 Manning 
Sertn. (1848) I. xviii, 268 The forsaking of the light of God’s 
countenance is our portion in the lot of sinners. 

fFo'rsarfy. Obs. [ad:. Ft. ’\‘ forsairef -(airet 
now superseded by format.'] A galley-slave. 

1546 St, Papers Hen, VIII, XL 284 As toching the for- 
sares, He could not of his honour rendre them, having before 
gyven them libertye. a x$j2 Knox Hist. Re/i. (1586) 182 
The Alasse was said in the Gallies ..in Presence of the 
Forsaris. 1721 Strype, jS'££/. Mem. II. 1. xviii. X49 A pro- 
clamation . . that . . every such author. . be committed into the 
galleys, there to row in chains, as a slave or forsary. 


II POTSat. Ok. — ; now written 

forfat.j In phrase To play at forsat (=*F. jouer 
au format) ; to adhere strictly to certain rules 
the observance of which is not generally obligatory, 
1674 Cotton Cornel, Gamester in Singer Hhi. Cards 340 
If you play ac forsat that is the rigour of the playj he that 
deals wrong loseth one and his deal. 

Forsay, -scald, -scattered : see Fob- pref.'^ 
Forso; see Force, 

t Porsee, 'O. Ok. \pY„ f onion ^ f. Fob- 
+ sion to see ; =^OS. forsehan (Du. verzzen), OHG. 
far-, ferse/ian (mod.Ger. mrseken).] trans. To 
disregard, despise, overlook. 

^yJ■l BlicM, Ham, 37 Ne forseoh l>u naefre Hne J5ecynd. 
c%vj^ Lamb. Horn, 113 Ne biS his mehte nohwer for-se5en. 
a Afarkar. 15 Ha blindlunge ga?i and forseoSgodd. 

^1300 E. E. Psalter xcu 12 [xcil 11] For-segli min egh, 
lokande, f>as ]?at ere mine ille-willande. 

Forsse : see Fores KE. 

t Porsee'k, 2 ^. Ok. [f. Yob,- prof, + Seek.] 
t7^ans. To seek thoroughly, seek out. 

ax^oo Sarmun 50 in E. B. P. (1862) 2 l?e wormis Jjat hit 
habbib ai for-so^t. 1584 Greene Carde 0/ Fanciefl^i?,, 
lOrosart' IV. 161 To deiiise his destruction which simply 
foresought thy preferment. 1614 J, Davies Eclo^. pS Wks. 
(Grosart) I I. 20/1 Vartue it's sed (and is an old said saw) Is 
for hur selfe, to be forsought alone. 

b. To weary (oneself) with seeking, 
rtrsoo Cursor M. 17597 pair sandes come again vn«spedd 
pai war for.soght pam vp and dun. 

Forseethe : see Foe- prep 5 . 

Forsemens: see B'oroement. 

For-sench: see Fore- prep 5 . 

Forsene : see Forcene. 

Porset (fi?Jse*t), V. Now dial. Also 6 , 9 fore*. 

forsittan, f. Ygb- preP-\-sittan to Set; = 
MHG. versetzen. OE. had forsiftan in same sense,] 

1. irans. To beset {lit. and figl) ; to bar (a way; 
with dat. of person) ; to surround, invest (a city, 
etc.) ; to waylay, entrap (a person or animal). 

^900 tr. Bmda’s Hisf, ni. xiv. [xix.] (1891) 212 pmt heo 
him }jone heofonlican weg forsette & fortynde. 13.. E. E. 
Allii. P. B. 78 My gomez. . for-.settez on vche a syde he 
ceteaboute. C1330 R. Brunne IFWcre t Rolls) 1815 

For-setten byfore, & eke byhynde Wyp crolces ilkon oper 
gan bynde. ?^x4oo Morte Art k, 1890 Thay hade at 3one 
foreste forsette vs the vr&y&s. ^1430 C/4^?/. Assts^ne 251 
Thow ha^te forsette j>e ^onge qwene. c 1470 Harding 
Chron, clxxi. iv, Knightes, A litell fro Duresme their 
waye for.sett. 1577 Hounshed Lhron. I. Scotl. 437A 
The Earle of Angus cau.sed the Castell to be fonsette. 1398 
Manwood Lawes Forest xx. § 4 (1615) 171/r They might 
hunt and chase the wild beasts., to wards the forest, so that 
they do not fore.stal nor foreset them in their return. 187a 
Eat/y Ne^vs 13 Aug., The watcher and policeman then 
‘foreset * the defendants, whom they captured. i88a Lane. 
Gloss., For-set (Furnes.s', to waylay. 

2. Sc. To overburden or overpower with work. 

i5oo-ao Dunbar Poems xxii. ii Forsett is ay the falconis 

kynd, Bot euir the mittane is hard in mynd. 

Hence f Fo-rset sb. Ok. ? A stratagem. 

1:1330 R. Brunne Chron. IVace (Rolls) 2912 Ne schal 
nought Brenne bede me trypet J)at yne schal turiie hym 
wipaforset. 

For set, obs, form of Faucet. 

Forshake: see FoE-/r«/.i I. 

+ Porshakel. Obs. [f. For- prep + shakel, 
Shackle jAJ (See quot.) 

1304 in Rogers Agrtc. ^ Prices I. xxl. 538 [The forshakel 
of Cheddington (1304) and the Imstlegg of Trillek and Troy 
(1308, 1328) are local equivalents of the plough-shoe]. 

t Porslxa'ine, v. Obs. [OE. forsceamian, f. 
For- preP'^scea7?tian\ see Shame ? 7 .] intr. To 
be greatly ashamed. In OE. also impersonal, 
c 897^ K. ifeLFRED Gregory's Past, xxi, isoDset hie ongteten 
hie raon taele. .& hie for.scamij;e. ^1050 Liber ScintiU. 
viii. (1889)40 On him sylfum be his .synnum ajenum fbr- 
sceami?;ean. fiaoo Ormin 12528 pe deofeli wennde awe35 
anan Fornshamedd off himm sellfenu. 
f P orsIia*pe, V. Obs. F or forms see Shape v. 
[OK/orsc^ppatt str. vb., f. B'cr- prep + sc^ppan : 
see Shape v."] trans. To metamorphose, trans- 
form ; to misshape, disfigure. 

eiooo iELFBic Gen. 308 (Gr.) Heo ealle forsceop drihten 
to deoflum. <21225 After. E. 120 Hwat ^if eni ancre . . is 
fonschupped to wuluene. ^^1350 H'i/t. Palerne 4394 Ich 
forschop pe panne In )ns wise to a werwmlf. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xvn. cxHi. (1495) 698 Ydo made a maw- 
met; and for-shaped it in the stede of god. 1480 Descr. 
BriL 54 A man and a woman most nedes ben. .forshapen in 
to hkene.s of wolues. c XS3» Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 
95b To forshape, transmuer. 1884 Child Ballads ir. xxxi. 
291/2 Her stepmother had forshapen her. 

Hence Porslia*ped, Foxsha'pext ppl. adjs., trans- 
formed, misshapen. Forslia'plaig*, a deformity. 
Also ForsclixLppild {u) [see -ild], a transformer, 
aizzs After. R. 120 WreSoe is a uorschuppild. ^1320 
Cast. Laz/e 6^0 He were al sopfast mon, pat no forschippyng 
weore him on. c 1440 Hylton Scala Per/. ( W. de V/. i494> 
ii. VI, Remedyes. .by the which a forshapen .soule maye be 
restored agayne. 1330 Palsgr. 157 A monstre, a wonder- 
ful! thyng or forshapen. 

Forshend, -shoot: see FoR-/r^/.i i and 8 . 
Forshield : see Foreshield. 
tForshri'nk, v. Obs. [OE. forscrincan, f. 
For- prep + scrincan. Shrink v.^ intr. To 
shrink up, dry up. 
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! ciooo /Elfric yoh vii. 5 Min hyd .. is forscruncen. 
fxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxi, 19 Da sona forscranc pait 
fic-treow. a xsoo Floweri^ Lea/lii, The beauty of hir fresh 
I coloured, Forsnronke with heat. 

t Forshu't, Z'. Obs. lOE. fotvcytlanj f. Yob- 
prep>^ + scyttan to Shut.] trans. I’o shut off or 
out ; hence, to preclude, prohibit. 

c xooo ^Elfric Horn, I. 540 Hi heofodon folces synna, and 
heora wrace on him sylfum forscytton. i:ii5o Departing 
SouCs Addr. Body 13 Nu is thin muth fonscutted. <^1430 
Pilgr. Ly/ A/ oftkode i, xlv. (1869) 27 It forshetteth yow 
from passinge ouer. 1530 Palsgr, 109 Forclorre, to schutte 
out or forschut. 

Forsight : see Foresight. 

ForsiQ, sb . : see Fore- prof. 4 a. 
t Porsi'U, V. Obs. [OE. forsyngia^t weak vb., 
f. B'or- pref. ^ + syngian : see Sin ».J In pa, pple., 
Ruined by sin, burdened with sin. 

/I! xooo Laws of Edgar, Of Penitents § 12 Ne wur‘5 senij 
man on worlde swa swifte forsynsad, pe he. C117S Lamb. 
Horn. 95 He deraaS stiSne dom pam forsune^ede. cxzoo 
Trin. Coil. Horn. 187 To freurende po forsinesede. 

Forsink: see YoB-pi'ef.^ 5 . 
t Porsi't, V. Obs. \pE. forsittan^ f. Fob- preP 
-k-sittan to SiT.] 

1. trans. To defer, delay ; to neglect, omit. 

0:940 Laws of /Ethetstan ir. § 20 (Schmid) Gifhua^emot 

forsitte priwa. c 1205 Lay. 28518 Wah swa hit for-sete 
[c X273 for-seate] jxit pe king hete. 

2. =; Forfeit. (? Miswritten for foifettei\ 

? .2 1400 Ipomadon (KSlbing' 1854 When he ys in pis contre, 
At his will well ye maryede be, Ellyes forsytte youre londe. 

Forsite : see Forcite. 

tPorsla*ck, foreslack, v. Obs. [f. For- 
Slack v.'\ 

1. intr. To be or grow slack ; to pall. rare. 

a X300 Cursor M. 23794 We wreches wit vr will for-sakes, 
pat selenes pat neuer for-slakes. X579 Tomson Calvin" s 
S erm. Tim. 223/2 The tentations whicue sinne hath wrought, 
may in no wise make vs worse or forslake in our calling. 

2, trans. To be slack in, neglect ; to lose or 
spoil by .slackness or delay. Also with inf. as obj. 

1563-87 Foxe a. <5- M. (1596)62 'x Bicause, .we foreslacke 
our praieng, or be not so vigilant therein as we should. 
Ibid. 'JTfz '[‘he Officiall thinking to foreslacke no time .. 
laide handes upon this Peter. 1594 Carew 'Tasso (1881J 27 
He spitefull warie is, ne ought foreslackes Hierusalem with 
new force to supply. XS96 Spenser P\ Q. vn. vii. 45 They 
. . love eschewed That might forslack the charge to them 
fbreshewed. 1636 Featly Clavis A'iyst, xxi. 266 Be not 
negligent, nor fore slacke thy opportunity. 1660 H. More 
Myst. Godl. V. xvii. 210 This Prophecie of the Churches 
change into so excellent a state may be foreslacked by the 
ill management and faithlesness of them. 

Hence Forsla'oking vbl. sb., delay, hesitation. 
1600 Holland Livy xlii. Ivii. (x^) 1148 All forslacking 
. .now would greatly prejudice their reputation. 

t Forsleep, v. Obs. [f. For- pref. - + Sleep v."] 

a. intr. Only in pa. pple. : Overcome with sleep. 

b. iiwis. To neglect through sleep. 

1382 Wyclif Prov. xxiii. 34 The steris man al forslept, the 
steer staf lost, xsyt Campion Hist. Irel. vii. (1633) 21 
Before the general! flood . . when every man foreslept the 
monition. 

tPorslrng, v. Ohs.-^ In pa. pple. ’Ver- 
slongen. [ad. Du. verslinden: cf. Ger. verschlin-^ 
gefz.] tracts. To swallow down, gobble up. 

1481 Caxton Reynard ikvhi) 10 Of xv. [chyldren] I haue 
but foure in suche wy.se hath this theef forslongen them. 

t Porslrnger, Z'. Obs.-^ In 5 forslynger. 
[a. Du. verslingeren, f. ver- — For- pref^ -y slin* 
geren, to twist, throw ] trans. Ho beat, belabour. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) i6 That one had an leden 
malle, and that other a grete leden wapper, tlierwyth they 
w^pred and al for slyngred hym. 

Forslip ; see For- prefX 3. 
t Porslo'cken, v. Obs.-^ [f. For- prep + 
Slocken.] Pa. pple. only i Drowned. 

1401 Pol. Poetns (Rolls) H. 40 The moone is al blodi and 
dymme. that signefieth lordship forelokend in synne. 

t Porslo'ti., V. [f. For- prep + Sloth ?/.] 
trans. To lose, miss, neglect, spoil, or waste 
through sloth. Also with mf. as obJ. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 197 Wanne hii [France & oher 
londes] for soke ys, & for slewhed [v.r. uorslewede] & to 
non defence ne come. <7x386 (Chaucer Hurt's Pr. T. 276 
Thou wolt . . for-sleuthen wilfully thy tyde. 1390 Gower 
Conf. 1 1. 190 The prelats now . . Forslouthen that they sholden 
tille. X393 Langl. P. PI. C. viii, 52 Ich . . botere, melke, 
and chese For-sleube[d] in my seruice. ^1440 Ps. Penit. 
(1894)33 Y haue forsleuthid thi service. c-i47o in Aiy re's 
Par. Priest (1868) 64 Alle graces that thowe hast for- 
slowthed. 1353 Aep. Parker .Pjr. xxxiii, Forslouth not thys. 
axisj Mrs. Basset tr. More's Treat, the Passion Wks. 
x/yz/z Hee forslouthed to praye and call for gods help. 

Forslow, foreslow, V. Obs. exc. arch. 
Forms: i forslawian, 3-4 for-, south, vorslewe, 
6-7 for(e)slow(e, (6 foresloe). Fa. t. 6-7 for(e)- 
slowed, (6 -slows). Pa. pple. 3 vorslewede, 6 
for(e)slowed, -slowne, 9 foreslowen. [OE. 
forsldwian, f. For- prep + sldwian to be slow, f. 
sldw, Bhom a.’] 

+ 1. tram. To be slow or dilatory about ; to lose 
or spoil by sloth ; to delay, neglect, omit, put off. 
Also with inf. obj. Obs. exc. arch. 

<r8M K. AElfred Boetk. iq l>u naht ne forslawodest J)aet 
Jm hin ageu feorh for hine ne sealdest. 1297 R. Glouc. 


FOESOPIL. 

(Rolls) 4055 Wanne hii vonsoke is & uorslewede [r/.n for 
slewl>ed] to none defen.se ne come. C131S Shoreham 114 
Hyt hys thorwe besynesse That men for-slewyth hyt. C1386 
Chaucer Pars. T. p 611 This foule sinne Accidie .. lor- 
sleweth and forsluggeth, and destroyeth alle goodes tem- 
poreles. 1307 UTll of Duke ignoxmvs^x. Ho,), My tithes 
forgoten or jorslewyd. 1383 Abp. Sanoys (1841) 172 

By procrastination . .& forslowing our turning to the Lord. 
XS91 Harington Orl. Fur. xli. xlvii, He fore.sloed when 
he was on ground To be baptized. 1633 Hanmer Chron. 
Iret. 171 Do good then here, fore slow no time. 1677 W. 
Hubb vkd Natmaiwe -jx They were resolved to foreslow 
no opportunity. X862 Sir H, Taylor 6/. Clement's Eve 
III. vi, Rash attempts shall fitly be foreslowen. 

1 2. To make slow, delay, hinder, impede, ob- 
struct ; to slacken. Ohs. exc. arch. 

1563-87 B’oxe a. ^ at. (1596) 274/2 He foreslowed not his 
iourneie. ^ 1379 Spenser Skeph. Cal. June 1x9 Least night 
with stealing steppes doe you forsloe. 1603 Sir C. Heydon 
Jud. Astrol. xxi. 474 Saturne doth onely foreslow the 
operation of the_ Moone; the rest of the Planets doe all 
further her working, a 1660 Hammond (1684) IV. 565 
If they be any time foreslowed and trashed by either out- 
ward or inward restraints. 1682 Dryden To Duchess on her 
return 15 The wond’ring Nereids. . ForeslowM \Bell printed 
foreflowed] her passage to behold her form. 1833 Singleton 
Virgil 1, 140 What delay foreslows the laggard nights. 

MfsoL X613 Crooke Body of Al an 261 Nature . . doth not 
either preuent or foreslow vnlesse shee be prouoked. 

1 3. intr. To be slow or dilatory. Obs. 

157X Golding Calvin on Ps. xi. 8 Although God forslow 
and delay for a while, yit, .the time of vengeance will surely 
come. 1393 Shaks, 3 Hen. Vi, n, iii. 56 Foreslow no 
longer, make we hence amaine. 

Fleiice Porslowed ppl a., Forslowing zjbl. sb. 
Also Forslower, one who ‘ forslows \ 

CXS90 Cartwright in Presbyt. Rev. Jan. (1888) 1 16 Much 
les cast you into forfiture for a fooresloed {^printed foore- 
stoed] letter. XS93 Nashe Christs T. 81 b, Of these fore- 
slowers it is sayde .. I will spue them out of my mouth. 
x6xi CoTGR., Accrochement . . a staying, delaying, or fore- 
slowing, of a Suit. 

Forslug: seeFoB-/r^i 3 . 

Foramen t, obs. form of Forcp:ment. 
tPorsme'rl, v. Obs.-^ [f. For- prep -f- 
Smerles ointment.] trans. To anoint. 

a 1300 Cursor AL 19985 (Edin ) In quilc [cristis] nam for- 
smeri;d ta’d es he. 

t Porsmi'te, v. Obs. [f. Fob- pi-ep y Smite.] 
ti'ans. To smite in pieces ; to strike clown. 

r 1203 Lay. 1598 He hine for-smat a-midden. c X314 Guy 
Warzo. (A.) 3621 For-smiten J?ai be J>at neuer after schulleti 
y-the. c X420 Pallad. on Hush, iii. 272 As thyng with leyt 
forsmyton, wol they die. ^’1475 Parienay 2104 Fighting 
lul manly, On all for-smete, 

+ Porsomu’ch, adv. Obs, = Forasmuch. 

X454 in Burton & Raine Heminy,hrough 393 Forsomykill 
as 1 have certeyn knawledge. 1361 WinJet Cert. 'Tract, 
in (1888) 16 Forsamekle as [etc.]. 16x1 Bible Luke xix. 9 
Forsomuch as he also is the sonne of Abraham. ^ 1648 
Z, Boyd in Zion's (1855) App. 30/1 Forsameikle as 

letc.]. 

Forsongen : see Yob- p7-ep 6 b. 

Forsooth (jpi&fi-y), adv. Forms : i fors 65 , 
3-4 forsoJ?(e, 4 south, vovzope, 3-6 forsotli(e, 
(3 forsotht^h, 4 for-sutk, 4 forsoothe), 4-5 Sc. 
for-suth, (4 Sc. fursuth, 5 for-sute, Sc. -suith), 6 
forsouth, {Sc. -soith.), 6- forsooth, {OK. forsS, 
f. For prep. +.^<3(1, Sooth sb., written as one word.] 

1. t a. In truth, truly. Also in forsooth 

to say, forsooth an. i forsooth {di. verily, verily), 
forsooth and Gid. Obs. b. Now only used 
parenthetically with an ironical or derisive state- 
ment. 

^888 K. ^Elfred Booth, xiv. § 3 Wite hu forso}? |?0et nan 
j|;od ne deraj? )?am J?e hit ah. a 1223 Ancr, R. 88 Auh for- 
sobe so bit is. c X300 Harrow. Hell a,o He nam him. . Vnto 
helle for so]?e to sei. 1393 Langl. F. Pl, C. xvn. 303 And 
when a man swerej? for so}?, for soj? be hit trowe}?, C1481 
Flwnpton Corr. 42 For sute, madam, I lost all that I payd 
for him. 1323 Ld. Berners i^r<?m. Pref. 2 Forsothe and 
God, this hath moued me at the highe comaundement of 
my . . lorde kynge Henry the VIII. 1347 Hoinilies i.^ Of 
F'aiih (1859) 43 confurmeth with a double oath, saying. 
Forsooth and forsooth I say unto you [etc.]. 1642 R. Car- 
penter Experience 1. xiv. 107 After every word even when 
they spealce to young greene Boyes, they come with yes 
forsooth, and no forsooth. 1667 Pepys Diary 25 Mar., By 
and by comes Mr Lowther and his wife and mine, and into 
a box, forsooth, neither of them being dressed. 17x1 Steele 
Sped, No. 79 9 She has no Secrets, forsooth, which should 

make her afraid to speak her Mind. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi youm. 
P'rauce I. 109 That they might be at liberty forsooth to clap 
and hiss. X809-X0 Coleridge Friend (1865) 202 He re- 
roaches me with treachery, because forsooth I had not sent 
im a challenge 1 2842 Browning Waring i. ii, How, for- 
sooth, was 1 to know it ? 1863 P. Barry Dockyard Econ, 
165 Reserve forsooth ! 1880 Mrs. Forrester Roy <§• Viola 
1 . zi A very happy couple we should have made, for-sooth. 

2. quasi-.r^. An act of saying forsooth. 

ijxz Steele Sped. No. 266 ir 4 Her innocent forsooths, 
yes’s, and' t please you's. 

Hence Forsoo'tli sb., one who uses the word fre- 
quently, an affected speaker. Forsoo’tli v. trans. 
to say * forsooth * to, treat ceremoniously. 

1604 JoNSON PonatesWks. (Rtldg.) 541 You sip so like 
a forsooth of the city. x66o-i Pepys Diary 16 Jan., The 
sport was how she had intended to have kept herself un- 
known, and bow the Captaine . , of the Charles had for- 
soothed her, though he knew her well and she him. 

tPoirso’pil, V. Ohs. [f. For- prep +7 sopil, 
Supple. But the reading and sense are doubttul] 
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t'isiS Shoreham i6s For death schoWe his meystiyes 
hethe and for-sopil and for-sethe In deathes bende. 

t Porspa’S!, V. Obs. \0^. forspanan, f, Foe- 
prefy ^ + spanmt to entice ; — forspanan^ OHG. 
farspanan,] irans. To entice, seduce. 

ciooo Mi.V9.ic Horn. IL226Gehwa se^eoSernetoleahtrum 
forspenS. -is manslaga. a 1175 Coti. Horn, 223 Warj>}>a |>at 
wif for-spannen ]?urh Jtc deofies lare. 

Porspeak ti}?isprk), v. Also fore-, [f. For- 
prefy + Speak. OE. had forspecan to deny.] 

I. irans. To bewitch, charm. Obs. tyic. Sc. 

Promp. Parv. For-spekyn, orcharmyn,y«!ja«A 
<ri4^ Tmvneley (Surtees) 115 Sythen told me a clerk, 
that he was forspokyn. 1584:^ R. Scot Discov. Witckcr. in. 
ii. 45 They Uhe witches] saie they have . . forespoken hir 
neighbour. 1601 Holland Pliny II. agdWhosoeuer shall 
enchant or fore-speake any come or fruits of the earth. 
a 1658 Ford, etc. Witch Edmonton ii. i, Urging, That my 
bad tongue. . Forespeaks their cattle. 189S [see below}. 

t2. To forbid, renounce. 

1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus^ Abdiccre .. to forspeake: to 
cast of or renounce. 1579 J. Stubbes Gaping Gul/K viij b, 

If he should speede (which God forspeake). 

f 3. To speak against, speak evil of. Ohs, 

<21300 [see below]. 1606 Shaks. Ant. ^ CL in. vii. 3 Thou 
hast forspoke my being in these warres, And say’st it is 
not fit. 1611 W. Sclater Kep <1629 84 The fashion of 
most men, in such iud cements, is to cry out of ill tongues 
that have fore-spoken them. 

Hence Forspea-kiugr sb. and ppL a, \ For- 
spo'keu ppL a. Also Forspea*ker, a witch. 

<21300 E. E- Psalter xliii. 17 Fra steven of up-braidand 
and for-spekand. 14.. )Poc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 582 Facimia^ 
a forspeker or a tylyystere. 1483 Caih. AngL 138/2 A For- 
spekynge, fascinacio. 1570 T. Norton tr. NmneVsCatech, 
(1853) 127 They. . which abuse the name of God in . .enchant- 
ments, in forespeakings, or in any other manner of super- 
stition. 189s Mag. Nov. 39 She told him he had 

been * forespoken ’..and made him drink water mixed with 
earth from the * fore-speaker’s ’ grave. 

rorspead, forespeud (fp.ispe*nd), v. [OE. 
forspendaHy f. For- pref.^ ■+ spendan to Spend. 
Cf, OHG. vorspentdn.l irans. T o spend com- 
pletely : t a. To exhaust (money or property). 

c 893 K. dELFRED Oros. I. i. § 23 SwiSost ealle hys speda 
hy forspend iS. fii7S Lamb. Horn. 31 Swa Jyet ic mine 
oSre god al ne f<?rs-spende. 

b. To wear out with toil, etc. ; rare exc. in 
pa. pple. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. li. 9 His livelynes was almoste 
forspent. 1652-62 Heylin Cosmogr. in. (1682) 146 Fore- 
spent with age, and with the travel of the Wars. 1799 
Southey Eng. Eclog.y etc. Poet. Wks, III 142 A painful 
march . . Forespent the British troops, 1814 Cary DantCy 
Inf. I. 21 A man. - Forespent with toiling. 1884 Punch 23 
Feb, 88 Camel and leader onward fare forespent. 

Hence Forspe nt, forespe'nt ppL a. 

1563 Sackville Induct. Mirr. Mag. xii, Her body small 
soe withered and forespent. _ 1^76 N'ewion Lemnies Com- 
plex. 11633) 108 Their languishing and forespent body for- 
saketh their soule. 1821 Lamb EUa Ser. ii. Valeutinds 
DaVy The weaiw and all forspent twopenny postman. 

t torspi'll, 2^- Obs. [OK. forspiliany’Spildany 
{. For- pref^ + spillan to destroy, Spill. Cf. 
OYiQt. farspildan.’\ irans. To destroy, lose. 

C893 K. /Elfred Oros. iii, ix. § 4 fa w'olde he hiene 
selfne. .forspillan. a 1300 E, E. Psalter Ixxxviii. 11 [Ixxxi.x. 
10] pou . . In mighte of hine arme forspilt }?1 <^^346 

Cursor M. 4332 \,Fairf.j Almast made ho him forspilt. 

Forspread: see Ym.- pref.^ 7. 

Forstage, Forstall : see Fork-stage, -stall. 
t Forsta'ud, foresta*nd, Obs. [OE. 
foosiandan, f. For- ptefS’^ standan to Stand.] 

1. irans. To oppose, withstand ; to bar, 
Inquot.1599 perh.==‘ neglect ’{cf. FoRSiT,orread foreslordd), 
axooo Boeth. Me/r. i, 44 Ne meahte Ija seo wea laf wi;:^e 

foLstandan. c 1205 Lay. 20159 ArSur wende his speres ord, 
and for-stod heom )7ene ford. 15^ Life Sir T. More in 
Woxd.?,'^. Eccl. Biog. (1853) II. 58 He fore-. stood nothing for 
the happie expedition of the same. [1892 Stoff. Brooke 
E. E. Lit. II. XXV. 264 A mighty angel there forstood them.] 

2. = Understand. [Cf. Ger. verstehen ] 

c 888 K, jiElfred Boeth. v. | 3 Uncaj^e ic maeg forstandan 
Fine ac.sunga. 1682 Nem News from Bedlam 47 How the 
-.Papists will approve of it, we cannot forestand. 1768 
Ross Helenore 143 A cripple I’m not, ye forsta me. 

tForsta*iid, Obs. [f. For- + Stand 
V.] irans. To stand up for, defend, represent. 

[(2 1000 Laws Ine Ixii. in Thorpe Anc, Laws L 142 Gif 
hine. .nelle forsmndan.] 1642 Vindic.Parlt.in Harl. Misc. 
(Malh.^ V. 277 The members of the parliament are chosen 
by us, and foTstand U.S. 

t ForsteaT, v. Obs. [OE. forsielany i. FoBr 
pref,'^ +stelan to Si’Eal.J irans. To steal away. 

<1940 Lmvs of AEihehtan v. vi, §3 Gif bine man forstasle. 
cg75 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. vi. 19 In eori^e . . I'ser )Siofes 
adelfaF und forstelaF ^ <rii75 Lajub. Horn. log Heouene.. 
Fer nan Feof ne mei [his] maomas forsteolan. c 1200 Prayer 
to our Lady 9 in O. E. Misc. 192 Slep me ha 5 mi lif for&tole 
richt half ooer more. 

Forsteal 1, obs. form of Forestall. 
Forsterlte (f^*jster^it). Min, [f. the surname 
Forster + -ite. j A silicate of magnesium found in 
yellowish crystals. 

1824 Levy in Ann. Phil. Ser, n. VII. 62, I have chosen 
for it the name of forsterite. 

Porstid (fp'Jstid j. Mining. Also 7-9 forestid, 
8-9 fausted. [Of unknown origin.] Rarely pi. 
Chiefly atuib , as forsiid ore (see quot. 1874). 

1653 Man LOVE Lead-Mines 266 Forstid-oar and Tees. »68x 


Houghton Compl. Miner (E. D. S.), Fore-sHd ore. *747 
Hooson MmePs Diet D iv b, With tins [Bucker] they knock 
Ore, or anything that is mixed with Ore, Fausted.s, &c. Ibid. 
Mij, All the Fausted Ore was to be Free. 1802 Mawe 
Min. Derby sh.^Q^ refuse lead ore to be dressed 

finer. 1874 Gloss, to Manlovds Lead-Mines (E. D. S.), 
F'orstid-ore or Forestid ore^ ore that is gotten out of earth 
and dirt that has been previously washed and deprived of 
part of its ore. 

Forstived : see Fob- pref."i 5. 
t Forsto*p, V. Obs. [f. For- ■+ Stop v. ; 

= MDu, versioppen-l irans. To stop; to stifle 
(breath) ; also, to dam up, in ^uot.^l'. 

a 1225 Ancr, R. 72 al Fisses weis pundeo ower wordes, 

& forstoppeS ouwer pouhtes. 13.. Coer de L. 4843 The 
wynde..forstoppyd the Cry.stene onde. 

Forstormed: see Icob.- pref.^- 5 c. 
t Porstrau'glit, pa. pple. [f. Fob- pref.^ + 
straughi in Dist;:aoght,] Distracted. 

c 1386 Chaucer Shipman's T. 105 A wery ha’ e . . al for- 
straught with houndes grete and smale. c 1440 Ps. Pen.it. 
(1894) 58 For-straught to the yfled am y. 

t Forstri’Ve, Obs. rare~\ [f. For prep. 

■f Strive.] To strive for. 

C1315 Shoreham 93 Coveyte none mannes wyf, Ne nau^t 
of hys for-sti-yve. 

t Forsu’me, V. Obs. rare- K [f. FoR-Zr^/li + 
?-sume in Consume. But cf. OHG. Jirsi2men, 
mod.G. versdutnen to procrastinate.] irans. To 
waste, consume. 

a 1510 Douglas IC. Hart 11. xxv, And gif 5e be ane coun- 
salour sle, Quhy suld ^e sleuthfullie your tyme forsume 2 

ForsuDg: set ¥ or- pref.^ 6 b. 
t Forswallow, v. Obs. [OE. forswelgan, 
-sweolgany f. ¥or- ^eff + siv^lgan to Swallow.] 
irans. To swallow up, devour utterly. 

Beoimilf 2089 (Gr.) Grendel . . leofes mannes lie eall for- 
swealg. c xvj^ Lamb. Horn. 123 F^nne biS he gredi. .and 
forswolezeSi Fene hoc forS mid Fan ese. a 1225 •d mr. R. 

66 pe luoere coue deouel, .uorswoluweh al fwet god fset heo 
istreoned habbeS. xy^Ayenb. 67 Onleak Jje erFe and uor2ual3 
datan and abyron. c 1400 Solomon's Bk. Wisdom 259 Sone 
had den 'pe Lyouns forswelewed hem vchone. 

Forswarted: see FoB-/r<^.i 5. 
t Forswa*t, «. [pa. pple. of ybrsweaty f. 
FoR-/r^i + Sweat 2/.] Covered with sweat. 

C1325 Pol. Songs (Camden) 158 Of thralles y am ther 
thral, That sitteth swart ant forswat. 1375 Barbour Bruce 
vii. 2 The kyng toward the rod is gane, Wery for-swat. 
^1450 Merlin 9.g6 Com a knyght right well armed vpon 
a grete steede all for swette. *580 Sidney Arcadia ^x6z2) 
138 A couple of foreswat melters. 

t Forswea*!, v. Obs. [OE.forsw^lan. f. F or- 
pref.' -rsw-Jelan'. see Sweal.] irans. To burn up. 

CIOOO /Elfric Horn, II. 494 We sind mid lixumTor- 
swaelede. cz2o5 Lay, 16228 Al hit for swaelde jpat per inne 
wunede. c 1425 Efig. Conq. Irel. xxiv, 58 A fyr . . shal 
Irlond al about for-swely. ! 

Forswear U^jswe®'j), v. Pa. t, forswore j 
(-sw5e*j). Pa. pple. forsworn (-swp’.in'). Forms: I 
see P'oB- pref. and Swear. [OE, forsw^rian str. 
vb., f. Yor- pref. ^ f sw^rian to Swear.] 

1. irans. To abandon or renounce on oath or in 
a manner deemed iiTevocable ;= Abjure, To for- 
swear the landy etc. : to swear to abandon it for 
ever. Also with inf. as obj. 

Bemuulf^^ He sigewaepnum forsworen htefde. 1297 R. 
Glouc. {1724) 387 He made hym, vor hys treson, vorsuerye 
Engelond. c 1330 R, Brunne Chron. (1810) 97 pe lond boFe 
forsuore. C1470 Henry Wallace x. 214, 1 wald forswer 
Scotland for euirmair. 1561 T. Norton CalvhPs Inst. ly. 
109 By suche contempt the grace offred is refused and as it 
were forsworne. 15^ Sha.ks. Pass. Pilgr. 33 A woman 
I forswore ; but I will prove. Thou being a goddess, 1 for- 
swore not thee. 1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xii. 84 They the 
Land at last did vtterly forsweare. i6^M ilton Ff eeCommw. 
Wks. 1738 1 . 588 The solemn Ingagement, whenn we all 
forswore Kingship. 1775 Sheridan Rivals n. i, I shall for- 
swear your cempany. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Gre^ v, xiii, 

I foreswore, with the most solemn oaths, the gaming table. 
1845 S, Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref III. 369 The whole 
system of pensions should be for ever forsworn, 
b. with as 

1592 Shaks. Rom. ^ ful. i. i. 229 She hath forsworne to 
loue. 1607 — Cor. v. iii. 80 The thing I haue forsworne to 
graunt. 

2. To deny or repudiate on oath or with strong 
asseveration, t Also with inf or sentence as obj. 

<:x4oo Apol. Loll. 109 Appily I be not. .constreyin be nede 
to. .forsuer Fe name of my Lord God. 1532 Moke Confut. 
Tindale Wks. 603/2 Peter.. sinned not deadly at the time 
when he forswore Chryst. 1565-73 Coop(-r Thesaurus^ 
Ahiurauit creditunty he hath forsworne bis debt. 1590 
Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 11 That selfe ebaine about his necke. 
Which he forswore most monstrously to haue. 1596 — 

I Hen. IVy v. ii. 39 His Oath-breaking: which he mended 
thus, By now forswearing that he is forsworne. a 1625 
Boys Wks. (i62q^ 491 Who did. euer offend in word more 
than Peter ? forswearing his owne master. 17x2 Arbuthnot 
fohn Bull 111, ix, If thou durst, [thou] would’st forswear 
thy own hand and seal. 1738 Pope Epil. Sat. 1. 112 A Peer 
or Peeress. .Who. .forswears a Debt. 

8 . inir. I'o swear falsely, commit perjury. 
axooo Laws of Edw. 4- Guth. § 3 Gyf sebadod man., 
forswerige oF'^e forlic^te. 1382 Wyclif Matt. v. 33 Thou 
shalt not forswere. a 1592 Greene fas, IF, v. iv, You swear, 
forswear, and all to compass wealth. x68i Cotton Woud. 
Peake. To swear, curse, slaunder, and forswear More natural 
is to your Peak Highlander, a 1763 Shenstone Charms of 
Precedence 22 Do ye not flatter, lye, forswear,. .And all for 
this. X876 Farrar Marlb. Serm. xxvii. 265 The relative 


I’ORSWOUIirDEH’. 

heinousness of forswearing by the temple and forswearing 
by its gold. 

b. ref. To swear falsely, perjure oneself. Also 
pass, to be gtiilty of perjury. 

a xooo Laws Ecgb P. n, § 24 Jif hwylc Ixwede man hine 
forswerise. .faeste iui, gear, c 1000 Allfric fosh. ii. 20 W> 
ne beoF forsworene, C1175 Lamb. Horn. 13 Ne for-swerie 
Fu be* ^ 25805 Lav 4124 Nu heo he's for-swonie mid heore 
swike-dome. X340 Ayenb. 6 Yef he zuereF uals be his 
wytinde; he him uorzuerrb. tfX40o Rom. A’ 5973-4 If J 
forswere me, than am I lorn, But 1 wol never be forsworn. 
1523 Ld. Berners F'roiss. I. cclxxx 419 He sware by his 
fathers soule, wherby he was neuer forsworne. IS26-34 
Tindale Matt. v. 33 Thou shalt not forswere thy selfe, 
but shalt performe thyne othe to God. 1666 Wood Life 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 89 Dr. Pelham forswore himself, having 
800 li. lying by him, X709 Steele Taller N o. 105 I* 3, 

I hope you won’t be such a iierjured Wretch as to forswear 
your self. 1838 Lvtton Leila v. iii, Hear one who never 
was forsworn 1871 Blackie Four Phases i. 17, I have 
sworn to obey the laws, and I cannot forswear myself, 
t C. irans. To delraud of by perjury. Obs. 

1668 Rolle Abridgem., Tit . Action sur CassM .s pi, 12.40 
Si home dit dun atiter, He did forswear ine. .40^. worth of 
Tithes in Canterbury Court. Nul Action gist pur ceux 
JParols. 

f 4. a. To swear by (a thing) falsely or profanely. 
cxytS Song Mercy 151 E. E. Poems i862>_ 123 We stujit 
no er for schame, ne dredeTo. . For-swere his [God’s] soule, 
his hert al-so. 

b. To swear (something'] falsely ; to break (an 
oath') ; to forsake (sworn allegiance). 

1580 [see Forsworn 2]. <21631 Donne Woman's Con- 

stancy 7 Wilt thou then . . say . , that oathes, made in re- 
verentiall feare Of Love and his wrath, any may forsweare ? 
1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus Ixvii. 8 Duty of years forsworn, 
honour in injury lost. 

t 6. To swear or vow to bring about. Obs. rarer'^. 
^21300 Cursor M. 14561 (Cott. ) pe land o lude he has 
for-born. For F^ir Fai hafe his ded forsuorn. 

Hence ForsweaTiugr vbl. sb. and ppl. a. For- 
swca'rer, one wdio forswears (himselt i, a perjurer. 

X3<40 Ayenb, 57 pise ten bo^es we mo5e alsuo nemni ydel- 
nesse .. lyesynges, vorzueriinges [etc.] 1413 Pilgr. Sowle 
(Caxion 1483)111. v. 53 Ye lyers, forswerer-s and witneasers 
of falshede. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xxvi. 93 Dydo whan 
she dyde reniembre the forsweryng of laoniedon . . made 
grete doubte to folowe theym. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's 
Inst. IV. xviii. (1634) 711 With forswearings. .to enter force- 
ably into any mans possession. 1583 Golding Calvin on 
Deut. xxxix. 230 God will in the end vtter his wrath both 
against forswearers and against theeues. 16.. Let, to 
Friend in Select. Harl. Misc. (1793) 484 The non-swearing, 
or forswearing clergy and laity, who will help forwards 
another revolution. 1720 De Foe Capi. Singleton i. (1840) 
7 Forswearing, .was the stated practice of the ship’s crew. 

t ForsweTt, z'. Obs. [OE. forsweli an. ^ir.yh.y 
f. E OR- pref f x sweliany Swelt v. to die.] 

I 1. inir. To die, perish. 

c888 K. M\.v9V.x> Boeth. xxxi. § i Manii; wif forswilt for 
hire bearne. a 1225 fuliana 19 He schal F® forreaden & 
makie to forswelten. 

2. irans. To cause to peilsh, to kill. 
a 1225 Si. Marker, 5 Mi sweord schal uorswelten and for- 
swolhen Fi flesch. 13. . AT. Alis. 7559 Her was the gult, To 
ben forbarnd, to ben forswelte. 

+ Fors'wi'ft, V- Obs.-' * In 6 pa. pple. for- 
swiftet. [f. boH- pref.^ ; cf. Swift a. and ON. 
svipta to sweep off.] irans. To sweep away. _ 
1513 Douglas rEneis in. iii. 97 Forswiftet fro our richt 
cour.s, gane we ar. 

Forswithe, -swong, -swonk: see Fou- pref.^ 
For-swollen, /a, ; see For- 6 . 
fg, <^1450 Merlin %ycsi\\. 538 *Ha boyes’ quod the 
kynge, ‘ thow art fell, and for-swollen 

Forsworn (f^iswp-m), t forswore, ///. a* 
[pa. pple. of Forswear.] 

1. That has forsworn himself, perjured. 

O. E. an. 1094 [He] hine for.sworenne & trywlea.sne 

clypode. a xioo Ags. Foe. in Wr.-W ulcker 337 Permrus, for- 
sworen. ci2po O'. Eng. Leg. I. 135/1011 Puyriiche forsuore 
we schullen niinpreoui. <;x4oo Apol. Loll. 37 For sworn 
men, cursars, druiiksum men. 1^71 Golding Calvin on Ps. 
iii. 84 God will mainteyne the faithfulne.sse of his promises 
against such forsworne naughty packs. 1680 Falkland 
Life Edw. II in Select. Hart, Misc. (3793) 49 Hi.s forsworn 
traiterous murderers enter bis chamber. 1718 breethinker 
No. 20. 135 The Forsworn Enemies of the Protestant 
Succcs.sion. 1849 53 Rock Ch. of Fathers 111 . x. 501 Our 
pastors, from the sainted Austin down to the forsworn 
Cranmer. 1887 Bowen Inrg Aineid ii. 195 By lips for- 
sworn of a cunning liar, the tale Credence fiud.s. 

Proverbs, cx^yo Amis A mil. 1102 I'or.sworn man .shal 
neuer spede ! 1591 Troubl. Ra>gne K. fokn ii. (1611) 92 
Once forsworne, and neuer after sound. 1619 Dalton 
Countr, Just. 11630) 297 Once forsworne ever forlorne. 

absol. riooo iELFRic Horn. I. 132 Da for.sworenan mid 
for.sworenum . . forwurSaS. « 1200 Moral Ode 103 Hwet 
sculen ordlinghes don Fa swicen and ta forsworene? 1597 
Daniel Civ. Wars in. xxx, One says he never should 
endure the sight Of that Forsworn. 

2. Falsely sworn. 

1580 Sivav-v A rcadia {X622'' 184 Plexiitus, mingling for- 
sworne excuses with false-meant promise.s. 

Hence Forswo-runess, false swearing, perjury. 
CIOOO JElfric Horn. II. 328 Cypmannum gedafenaS Fa;*^ 
hi .. lofiau heora Sing buton labre forsworeimysse. CX17S 
Lamb. Horn. 103 Stale and lesunge, and forsworenesse. 
1828 Webster, Forsaoornnessy the state of being forsworn. 

t Forswou’nden, pa. pple. Obs. [pple. of 
^fofswinden vb. = 0)AG. farswtndan (mod. Ger. 
versekwinden) to swoon.] Implied in Porswu*ii- 
denle^c, Pprswu*iideaxiess, indolence, remissness. 


FORT. 

tfiaoo Ormin 2623 Unnlixsst & forrswundennle^^c Iss 
Drihhtin swijje unucweme. 4736 Himm iss idellnesse 

lab & all forrswimdennesse. 

^'orswunk: see F()E-/rty;* 6 b. 

Port ifo^it), s/fj _ Also 6 fortke. [a. F. 
absol. use of for/ adj. : see next.] 

1 . Mt'/. A fortified place ; a position fortified for 
defenssive or protective purposes, usually surrounded 
with a ditch, rampart, and parapet, and garrisoned 
with troops ; a fortress. 

i 557“75 Dhmu Occut-r. 52 The forthe of Aymouth 
£was] decernit to be cassin down. is^SCkafton Chron. II. 
1^5 He. .builded a forte, where as at thys day staiideth newe 
Castell upon Tyne. 1592 Babington Com/. Nates Gen, vii. 
§ 12 When , . forts, trees, nor any tall towers can saue a man. 
1725 De Foe Voj. round World \xZ^<d) 280 Strong forts 
erected.. and strong garrisons maintained in them. 1S44 
H.^ H. Wilson Brit, itidia III. 17B A detachment from the 
British force . . drove the insurgents out of the fort. 1873 
Miss Bbaddon A. Davorm Prol. i, To make his way back to 
a far distant fort in que.st of pro visioiLS. 

b. fig. A strong position, stronghold. 

XS68 Fulwell (15871 D iv, The forte of 

Vertue, oh man assail e. 1592 Daniel CompL Rosamond 
Wks. (1717) 40 Having but.. weak feeble Hands To hold 
their Honours Fort unvanquished. 1605 Bacon Adv, 
Learn, i. v. § ii If there were sought in knowledge, .a fort 
or commanding ground for strife. ' 1640 Bp. Hall Ckr, 
Moder. 29/2 Such [parts of the body] as wherein the main 
fort of life doth not consist. 1708 Brit. Apollo No, 39. 1/2 
They look upon this Passage in the Revelations as their 
strongest Fort, 

e. In British North America and parts of the 
U.S. ; A trading smtion (originally fortified). 

1776 Adam Smith /•P'. NP'.y. i. (1869' H- 328 Their, .settle* 
meats and habitations, which they [the Hud.son's Bay Com- 
pany] have honoured with the name of forts. 

2 . The place of security (of a wild animal). 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais A. .roe-buck which was 

come out of his Fort. 1674 N. Cox Gmtl. Recreat. i. (1677) 
130 If a Boar intends to abide in his Den, Couch, or Fort. 
fB. AslroL Obs. 

1686 Goad Bodies i. xii. 48 Unless the Sefnisextile 

on each side . be reduced to the 6 1 and the Quincunx like- 
wi.se to the Opposition, as their Matrices, their Forts and 
Principals ; the Conjunction, .will be found the most in.sig- 
nificant Aspect in' the pack. 

4. btrong part or point. Now written Forte, C|.v. 
6 . attrib. and Comb , as forl-breach ; fort~crb%v 7 ted 
adj. ; fort-adjutant, * an officer in a garrison who 
is responsible for its internal discipline, and the 
appropriation of the men to the several corps ’ ; 
fort-major, in a fort or, fortress, the officer next to 
the governor or commandant. Also Fort-royal. 

1876 VoYLE Milii. Diet., * Fort-adjutant. 1649 ^ Daniel 
Trinarch., Hen. lA, cxciii, As they.. had found Some *fort- 
breach. 1894 Daily News 26 Nov. 4/6 The *fort-crowiied 
heights. 1715 Land. Gaz. No. 5300/5 * Fort-Major of the 
said IWn. 1844 Regul. Ord, Army 3 Officers employed 
as Town or Fort Majors. 

Port, (See quot.) 

1867 F RY Flaying’Card Terms in Philol. Soc. Trans. 56 
Fort, an oiled sheet, (u.suany large enough for twenty cards) 
formerly used in making the stencilling-plate for stencilling 
the colors of the court-cards or the pips of the other cards. 

t Port, a. Obs. Also 5 forte, [a. F.ybr/ ;~L. 
fort em strong,] Stror.g, powerful. 

13., K, Alts. 7710 Sampson theo fort, also. Daliada dude 
him wrong and wo. 14., Fol. Rel. ^ A. Poems 238 pou 
most fort wit wele or wo. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 92 
Dalide, that was wifF to Sampson forte, c 1450 Lonelich 
Grail xlil. 471 Which dwk was bothe Riche & fort. 1494 
Fabyan Chron. vn. 371 John, .after many fort assautes wanne 
the sayd castell. ri6ii Chapman Iliad xvir. 1x2 Why 
should Fame make thee fort ’gainst our hannes. 

Port V. ? Obs. Also 6 forte, [f. Fort 

jA*] trans. To defend or protect with a fortifica- 
tion ; to fortify ; to enclose in a fort ; also with in, 1 
*559 in Sir R. SadlePs Papers (1809) II. 185 The 
Frenches are to take surame other part of the countrey, and 
forte it. a 1572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 406 To forte 
our tounis.. and to lay sa strang garnisouns of strain- 
gearis thairm. 1747 in JVest/ield (Mass.) Jubilee (1870) 
132 To Consider what measures to take about forting the 
Town. 1756 G. Washington Lett. Writ. 1889 I. 360 While 
you remain .. forted in, as if to defend yourselves Were the 
sole end of your coming. 1757 Ibid. 508 The few families 
that are forted on the Branch. 
absol, 1723 in G. Sheldon Hist. Deerjield, Mass. (1895) 

1 . 396 These towns can’t stand the strain upon them to watch 
and ward, scout and fort without pay. 

Hence Fo*rted ppl. a. FoTting vbl. sb. 

1566 Nuce Seneca's Octavla 1. iv, sig, Cij, Through top of 
forired [? I'end forted] towre. 1603 Shaks. Meas. for PI. v. 
i. 12 It deserues . . A forted residence, ’gainst the tooth of 
time. 1808 J. Barlow Columb. v, 760 They dare oppose 
Their fielded cohorts to the forted foes. 1756 in G. 
Sheldon Hist. Deerfield, Mass. (1895) I, 647 Voted., to 
Consider . . in what . . manner to carry on y& forting. 

t Porta-ke, V. Obs. exc. arch. [f. Fou-//'^.l + 
Takez/.] trans. To take away. 

£-3:460 To^vmley Myst. (Surtees' 263 It was my gylt he 
wms fortayn, And nothing his. [1892 vStopf. Brooke A. E. 
Lit. I. vii. 1:53 Famine-death fortook fortitude from men.] 

P ortalice (fputalis) , F orms ; 5 fortalys, -alyce, 
fortilitie, 6 fortilesae, fortilage, forteUeze, foy- 
telaee, 7, 9 fortiless, 9 -alise, 6- fortalice. [The 
surviving form, which is also the earliest recorded, 
is ad. fortalitittyfobdalifinm, a derivative of 

fortis Strang ; cf. Pr.'.Sp., lJg.fortahza,Xt. fo7'Calizio, 
fortilizio, . fortelesce (cf. the parallel formation 
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forteresce Some of the obsolete forms 

are from Ff. or other Romanic langs,] 

In early use Si Fortress ; by mod. writers chiefly 
used for ; * A small outwork of a fortification * 

( W.) ; a small fort. 

£■1425 Wyntoun C7-on. vin. xxix. 31 Dare-in b^i made 
a Fortaiyce. 1494 Act ii Heet. VII, c, 18 Any Peraon , . 
being in his Service within his Towns and Fortilities of 
Berwick and Carlyle. 1560 Rolland Crri Veims n. 847 
With stark draw brig, weil forcit with _ fortalice. 1590 
Spenser P \ Q . ii. xii. 43 Nought feard their force, that for- 
tiiage to win. 1642 Pkvnne Sov. Atttidote 24 Castles, For- 
, tresses, Fortilesses. 1754 E rskine Prmc. Sc. L aw ; 1 809 ) 1 81 
, Fortalices, or small places of strength, 1816 Scott Old 
Mart, xi, The fortalice thus commanding both bridge and 
ass. 1870 Echo 9 Nov., We canter off to the as yet un- 
nished fortalice of Des Bordes. 
t 7 mts/..md fig. 

1826 Scott Vt'’oodsi. xxii, This makes Understanding bar 
himself up within his fortalise. 1830 Makryat If inf s Owti 
xxxiii, Seymour and Jerry descended from their little for- 
talice aloft. 1884 Mag. of Art Jan. 102 In the circular 
fortalice on its [an elephant’s] back are troojjers with buff 
coats, 1887 Ruskin Preeterita II. 393 A majestic, but un- 
terrific fortalice of cliff, forest, and meadow. 

Por-tattered, -taxed : see h or- pref.^ 5 b, 6. 
Porte (f^Jt), jA Also 7-8 forfc. [a. t'./ort, abso- 
lute use of strong: see Fort a. As in many 
other adoptions of Fr, adjs. used as sbs., the fern, 
form has been ignorantly substituted forthe masc. ; 
cf. /oca be, nwi-ale (of an army), etc ] 

1 . The strong point (of a person), that in which 
he excels. 

1682 Shadwell Medal Epil. A b, His Fort is, that he is an 
indifferent good Versificator. 17^ Goldsm. Good-n. Man 
Epil., Those tilings are not our forte at Covent Garden. 1805 
W. Irving in Life ^ A^-ifA <18641 1 . 158 The artful designing 
hypocrite is his forte, and in lago he is admirable. 1870 
Miss Bridgman R. Lynne II. xii. 244 Mr. Selwyn had 
a forte for horse-racing. 

2 . Fencing. The strongest part of a sword-blade. 

<2 1648, 1755, 2837, 1879 [see Foible B. 2]. 16^2 Sir W. 

Hope Fencmg Master 3 The Strong, Fort, or Prime of the 
Blade is Measured from the Shell.. to the middle of the 
Blade. 1809 Roland Fe7icz7ig$ The sword being supported 
by the fort of it in your left hand. 

1772 in Simes Milit. Guide 6 They would more easily 
discover the fort or foible of their respective commands. 
1823 De Quincey Lett. Yng. Man Wks. XI V. 27 A student 
of mature age must be presumed to be best acquainted. . 
with his ‘ forte * and his ‘loible 

3 . Pugilism. 

1815 Sporting Mag. XLVI. 109 He covered his head with 
his left hand, went in, and got to hi.s forte. 

II Porte (Ip d’‘ {adv.) and jA Mus. [It. .= strong, 

loud L. fo’Ttis.’] A. cuij. (adv.) A musical direc- 
tion indicating a strong, loud tone in performance. 
Also forte forte very loud. (Abbreviated ff.) 
Also attrib. 

1724 Short R.xpUc. For. Words in Mtts. Bks. 32 Forte 
. . IS to play or sing loud and strong, and Forte Forte, 
or FF, is very loud. x8i8 in Todd. 1852 Spencer Use if 
Beauty 1891 II. 373 Forte passages in music must 
have piano passages to relieve them. 1884 Pall Mall G. 

8 Sept. 4/2 The usual jubilant and unsuitable forte chorus. 

“B. sb. ‘ Forte ’ tone ; a ‘ forte ’ passage. Also, in 
the Harmonium, an apparatus used for producing 
a forte effect. 

1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy 1. xxiii, The fdrte or piano of a 
certain wind instrument they use, at/je^ FergoSson Poe77ts 
(1845) 5 Banish vile Italian tricks Frae out yoqr quorum 
Nor forte.s wp pianos mix. 1883 Aihenseutn 28 Apr. 549/3 
His tone in the fortes is rather coarse. 

t Porto, fort, variai.t of bOBTO prep, zxidconj. 
Ohs. Also sometimes standing for Jor to before 
an infinitive: see EGNprep. 11 , ii b. 

££13:75 CoU. Horn. 235 Nas tid .. bat god ne send gode 
ma:nn his folc forte gelaSie to his rice, axzze, Ancr. R. 96 
5 if eni mon bit fort iseon ou. c 1300 BeketZ(> He 5eode forte 
awaite what that wonder were. 1307 Elegy £dw. I, ii, A 1 Eng- 
lond ahte forte knowe, Of wham that song is. 1362 Langl. 
P. PI. A. II. 4 Teche me the kuynde craft forte knowe the 
False. C1425 Seven Sag. (P.)44 Into his hert fort reche 
AI the clergy undir sohne That we seven clerkes cunne. 

t Portee*, V. Obs. [OE. fo 7 dion ( = OH G . far-- 
ziuhan, Ger. verziehei^., f. For- pref.'^ + Uon to 
draw.] t 7 'ans. To draw away (to evil 1: to seduce. 

a 3:000 Crist zya (Gr.) To Jjam. .seSelan rice jj'^nan us. .se 
swearta giest forteah. c 1200 T7'm. Coll. Horn. 87 {>e fule 
gost . . forteS bat child . . to here wille. a 1250 ProoJ. Mlfred 
334 in O. E. Misc. 122 For hit seyb in the l[e]ob as scumes 
fbrteob, • bat cold rede is quene red. 

Porten, obs. form of Fortune v. 

Porte-piano (fp Jt^piam^?), a. {advl) and sb. 
[It. ; see Forte and Pia.no.] 

A, adj. {adv.) A mu'^ical direction indicating 
sudden but transient emphasis ; loud, then imme- 
diately soft. (Abbreviated fp.) 
fB. sb. The original name of the Pianoforte. 
X769 Publ. Advertiser 24 May 4/3 A very large Forte ex 
[reade or et] Piano in a Harpsichord Carcase. t-TJS, T. Jef- 
ferson Lei, Writ. 1892 I. 395 , 1 have since seen a Forte-piano 
and am charmed with it. 1824 Diet. Musicians s,v. Bach, 
IFe King . . invited Bach to try his forte-pianos made by 
Silvermann. 1879-80 Grove I. 556 Fortepiano 

— ^afterwards changed to pianoforte - was thematural Italian 
name for the new instrument which could give both loud 
and soft sounds, instead of loudoinly, as was the case, with ; 
the harpsichord, 


.•■FORTH. 

b. attrib., 2cs, foi'te-piano maker,- teacher. 

1840 Marryat Poor fack xiii, He mu.st have been a forty 
piany teacher. 1844 J. W. Crokek Guillotine (1853; 47 One 
Schmidt, a forte-piano maker. 

Forteyn(G, obs. form of Fortune v. 

Portll (fo»Jt>), adv.i prep., and sb. Forms : i 
foi^, for]), (fordh, forht), 3-4 vorth., 3-6 

forthe, (3 ford, 4 ferth, forgh), 4-6 fartii(e, (5 
firth), 5-6 foTirthe, 6-7 forrth. [OE. forB = 
OFris., ObS. forth voort), MHG. >£?/'/ (mod; 
Ger. /£7r/),;— OTeut. ffurjo- (represented also in 
Goth, faurf is Further) :-pre-Teut. *///(?-, a de- 
rivative with suffix -/<?- of the root which appears 
in Fore adv. 

Criticized as obsolete by Gray in letter to Dr. Beattie 
, 8 Mar. 1771.] 

A. adv, 

1 . Of movement or direction: Forwards; op- 
posed to backwards. Obs. exc, in back and forth, 
now only U.S. (?or dial/) = * backwards and for* 

, wards’, f Also, with ellipsis of ^0. Cf. 6b. 
c 1000 ,®LFRic fosh viiL 20 [Hi] ne mihton Sanon fleon, 
ne forb ne underbsec. £•1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 155 
pat r.3Lwisnesse may not forj? in her vertuouse lyuynge. 
c 1430 Hyinns Virg. 97 White ri^t schal forb, & no mercie. 
153s CovERDALE Ezra v, 8 ¥« worke goeth fast forth. 1543 
T. Basil in Strype Eccl. PIe77t. I. 1 . 383 If his grace go forth 
as he hath begun, he shall [etc,]. 1548 Hall Chron., 

Hen. V (an. 3) 49 Eche armye. .beyng in open sight.. every 
man cried furth, furth. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 11. ii. 189 Then 
' forth, deare Countreymen. 1607 Dekker & Webster 
Nortkiv. Hoe u i, Forth, Son. 16x3 T. Jackson Aposi. 
Creede i. 196 Lengthning the time by . . vnuece.ssarie turn- 
ings, backe and forth. 1839 [see Back adiK 13]. 1882 Macitu 
Mag. XLVI. 203 Back and forth her needle goes. 

fb. Expressing promptitude or eagerness for 
action. To set (a person) fo 7 ih : to urge forward. 
To make ofieself forth : to bestir oneself, prepare. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace iv. 482 To tak him in thai maid 
thaim redy ford. Ibid. viii. 752 The knycht Cambell .. Ac 
the north sett, and Ramsay maid thaim ford, 1553 T* 
Wilson Rhet. (15801 67 Good will .settyng me forthe with 
the foremo.st : I can not chuse but write. 1560 Rolland 
Crt. Venus ii. 209 In euerie Camp the proudest man armait 
His pray wa.s ay, and maid him euer ford. 

t2. (Jnvvards from 4 specified point; continii- 
onsly in one direction ; without deviation or inter- 
ruption. So right forth (see Right a /) ; Forth on. 

847 Charter JEthelwulf \n O. E, Texts 434 From Saim 
staue forS on 6one herepaS on Sone die. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 17X Fram be on ende of engelond yorb to be other end. 
1424 E. E. Wills (1882) 61 And banne forth as^hit is a-fore 
declared. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 292 The seconde 
parte, that ys from Laudamu.s te furthe to the ende. 15W 
CovERDALE Ezek.vi.xi, From the wilcleruesse off Deblat forth. 

t b. Appended to another adv., giving the addi- 
tional notion of ‘ for some distance in the specified 
direction, everywhere in the specified locality ’, aA 
beneath-, -within-, withoitt-forth dot quots, see those 
words) ; also about- forth,ioi some distance round ; 
otherivise forth, m all other respects. Obs. 

c 1400 Lajifrands Czrurg. 223 Whanne bou wolt kutte bis 
enpostym, bou schalt but kutte abouteforbin beskyn. 1587 
Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 1955/2 He would . .not onelie 
restore him to his former libertie, but otherwise forth be 
readie to plea.sure him. 

t C. In early ME. forth mid, later fotih with 
along with’. Also absol., along with him, 
them, etc, : at the same time with something else. 

C1175 Ldnib. Horn. 117 ]?enne lo.siaS fcle saulen and he 
seolf forS raid for his ^emeleste. Ibid. 123 J>enne bi 5 he 
gredi b^s eses and forswolejtS b®ne hoc ford mid b^tn ese. 
££X2oa Moral Ode 90 in E, E. P. (1862) 28 To beuenriche 
he scullen, ford raid vre drihte. C132S Know Thyself 95 
ibid. 132 Amende be reon euene forb mydde. <7x386 
Chaucer Pars. T. f 345 There is also costlewe furringe in 
hir gouties. .forth with the superflu itee in lengthe of the fqr- 
seide gownes, 1460 Lybeaus Disc. 1474 (Kaluza) Forb 
be schoider bon His ri^t arm fell anoon Into be feld. 

t<d* Forikwith that i at the same moment that. 
Gfi Forth WITHAL and Forthwith. Obs. 

1541 R. Copland Terap. 2 A iv, The ende of the 

bathynge .. shalbe forth with that the partycle becometh 
ruddy and ryse in a lumpe. 

3 . Of extent in time: Onwards, immediately after- 
wards and continuously. Now only in phrases 
from this time {day, etc.) fo 7 'th (somewhat arch/), 
and. in combs. Henceforth, Thenceforth, etc. 
d Always forth : continually, ever more and more, 
so ever forth, aye foi-th (^OE. d fo 7 B), for which 
see Ever, Aye. 

a 700 Bpinal Gloss 529 In dies crudescei'et : a fordh. c 1230 
Hali Meid. 25 pat laohche beast leaued & last foia a X300 
C?£i>w?'ilf‘.37s8 Indew and gress sere o borth .Sal be bi bussing 
fra no forth, a 1450 Le Morte A rtk. 1668 In the castelle thay 
gan forthe lende. 1535 Coverdale Haggai ii. 10 Considi;? 
then from this daye forth. 1559 Fecknam in Strype Arm. 
Ref. I. App. ix. 24 Which of them bothe is . . allwayes forth 
one and agreeable wdth it self. 1577 Holinshed I. 

394/2 The King . . assigned hir foorth sufficient reuenewes. 
j6or Shaks. Jul. C. iv. lii. 48 From this day forth, He vse you 
for my Mirth. x6ii Bible Ps. cxiii. 2 Bles.sed be the name 
of the- Liord:: Trom this time forth. 1850 Dickens Child s 
D ream Star, Househ. Wds. 1 . 25 From that hour forth, ifie 
chilli looked out upon the star as on the Horae he was to go to. 

f b. Expressing continuity or progressiveness 01 
action ; joined to a verb, and giving the sense ' tp 
go, on doings ’ wjhat the verb denotes. Cf. on. Obs. 
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FORTH- 


FOETH.; 

SemtnilfiZ.'s 948 Heald forS tela niwe sibbe ! O. i?. Ckron. 
an. 534 (Laud M S.) Cynric . . rixade forj? xxvi wintra. 1297 
K. Glouc. (Rolls) 6576 bat water dude uor}? is kunde & wax 
euere uaste. c 1330 R. Bbunne Chron, (1725) 174 If be forth 
has grace, he now bigynnes. c 1380 Wyclip IF&s. (18S0) 
135 Possessioners may holden forJ?e here seculer lordischipis. 
1399 /’<?/. /’ipiwjr (Rolls) L 371 Beholde the book on ys. .and 
if 5e savere sura delle, se it fforth overe. 1428 JS, E. Wiiis 
(1882) 81 , 1 woll that myne Executours. .parfourme forth my 
detiouaciouns forth as I was wonte. 1477 EaRL Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes 7 b, Pray him of his merci he wol kepe you 
forthe. 1542 Recorde Gr. A rtes C iv b, Whiche, after you 
haue well practysed, then maie you learne forth. 1363 
Homilies ri. Agst. Idolatry (1859) 216 you read on 
forth, it expoundeth itself, ax 6 xs Bricae Cron. Erlis of 
Ross (1850) 17 He bigged furth the Dortour. 1808 Scott 
Marrn, n. xxx, Now, men of death, work forth your will. 

■f e. To make forth {long, longer) : to protract. 

1365-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Cotiiexere longius I might 
make forth this verse longer. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. iv. ii. 
149 The Boy Fideles sickenesse Did make my way long 
forth. 

f d. Further, moreover, also. Ohs. 

C131S Shoreham 9 Ne mede ne forthe no other Hcour 
That chaungeth wateres kende, Ne longeth nau3t to cristen- 
dom. 1481 Gaxton Reynard (Arb.) 34 My lorde the kynge, 
and dere quene, and forth alle ye that here stande. 

1 4. At or to an advanced point : a. of position 
or progress. Ohs. 

axuzS Ancr. R. 374 Monie ]?et beoS ful uorS i$e weie 
touward heouetie. rt 1300 Cursor M. 1103 j (GCitt.) Eliza* 
beth, f?at wele forth stadd. Ibid. 11203 (Cott.) pan was sco 
gan sua fortli, pat mild, pat sco was at hir time o child. 
C1400 Maundev. (1839) xvii. 180 More forthe toward the 
parties septemtrioneles : it [the North Pole] 1562 Degrees. 

t b. of time, forlk days, nighte ; fm'th in with 
even : late in the day, night, or evening. Obs. 

a: 1300 Birth of Jesus 576 in Aliengl, Leg. (Horstm.! 91 
Vor|> ni^te hit was. 1388 Wyclif Mark vi. 35 Whanne it 
was forth dates \cwn hora muUa fieret\ his disciplis camen. 
a 1400 Sir Perc. 823 Tille one the morne at forthe dayes, 
He mett a wyche.^ « 1400-30 Alexander 3035 pen queii 
f)ai fange to 3e fii5t was furth in with euyn. 1470*85 
Malory Arthur xx. v. 804 Gr it be forth dayes. 

6 . Forward, into view. Only with such verbs as 
hring, come, show, put, etc. : see the verbs. 

cgoo tr. Bieda’s Hist. v. xiv. [xiii.] (iSgo^ 438 pa teah 
heora o6er forS fasgre hoc. c 1050 Byrhtferth's Handboc in 
Anglia VITl. 298, & forS stmp^ wel orglice binnan feower 
wintrum, c 1200 Ormin 3078, & ec he droh J?att wittness 
forp OIF Ysaygess lare. c 1340 Cursor M. 1x988 ( Fairf.) He 
. . ober childer forp hit kid. 1388 Wyclif 2 Safn. vi. 6 Oza 
helde forth the bond to the arke of God. 1551 T. Wilson 
Logike (1580) 3 h, A que.stion is either a worde or sentence 
put foorthe, as when i aske what .suche thyng is. 1692 E. 
Walker Epictetus' Mar. xx, If tis nigh, Stretch forth your 
Hand, take share with Modesty. 1719 Young Busiris i. i. 
This day the court shines forth in all its lustre. 1872 Jen- 
KiNSON Guide En^. Lakes (1879) 159 Skiddaw, which .stands 
forth in all its majesty. 

t b. with ellipsis of come or go. Forth with « 
come forth with, (come) out with, utter. Obs. 

c 1400 Lnnf rands Cirurg. 139 He myjte forp wip no word. 
1351 Robinson tr. Mores Utop. To Rdr. (Arb.) 19 To 
Imprintinge it came . .against my wyll. Howebeit , . perceau- 
ing therfore none other remedy, but that furth it shoulde. 

6 . Away or out from a place of origin, residence, 
or sojourn. 

c 1000 .^lfric Exod. xiii. 19 Alsedap mine ban forp mid eow. 
c 117s Lamb. Ham. 5 pat folc code par ford to processiun 
to munte oliueti. <7 x250 Gen. ^ Ex. 113 ForS glod (SisocJer 
dais m3t. a 1300 Fall ^ Passion 47 in E. E. P. (1862) 14 
God is angle anon forp send, c 1400 Destr. Troy 2984 Sho 
. .Hade hom radly arayed for pe rode furth. 1596 Shaks. 
Tam. Shr. v. ii. 104 Swinge me them soundly forth vnto 
their husband.s. 1697 DRYmx Firg. Georg, iv. 104 In form 
of Battel drawn, they issue forth. 1771 Beattie Minstrel 
I. iii, Nor need I here describe.. How forth the Minstrel 
far'd in days of yore. 1852 Miss Yonge Cameos Lis ^he 
Vikings, .sailed fearlessly forth. 

b. with ellipsis of gv. Now arch. 

c X175 Lamb. Horn. 81 Nu is l^es deakne forpe. c 1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (1810) 309 No lengersuld pel bide, hot forth 
& stand to chance. 1481 Caxton Godfrey clix, 234 The 

f oyng forth of therle of tholouse . . caused them moche to 
aue the wyll forth. 1607 Shaks. Cor. i, iii. 99 Indeed, I 
will not foorth. 1837 Carlyle Fr.Rev. 1 . vir. iv, Maternity 
must forth to the streets. x86o W. Collins Antonina xii, 
The slaves . . are forth to pursue me. 

f 7. Of position : Abroad ; not at home ; in the 
field ; at sea. Cf, ABROAD 3 and 4 . Ohs. 

14.. Chalmerlain Ayr {Sc.Stai.T), Alswele Induellande 
as furth duelland. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. ii. Ii. 212 Say 
he dines forth. 1596 — Merch. V. i. i. 15 Had I such 
venture forth. 1598 — Merry VF. ii. ii. 276 At that time. . 
her husband will be forth. 1607 — Cor. i. iii 108 The 
Volcies haue an Army forth. 

f 8 . In senses 5 and 6 , the adv. was formerly used 
in many idiomatic combinations with verbs, where 
for the most part out is now substituted. Ohs. 

c 1430 Trvo Cookery-bks. i. 23 Coloure It with Safroun, an 
sethe an seme forth. 1513 Douglas Mneis xrn. Prol. 164 
Furth quynching gan the starris, one be one. 1513, More 
in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 770 The fetching forth of this 
noble man.. out of that place. 1584 Vestry Bks. (Burtees) 
16 Laid forthe by the foresaid churchwardens, .vijs. vj d. 
*S93 Tell-Troth’s N, V. Gift 34 New conceites are easly 
remoued but engrauen thoughtes will not be rubbed forth. 
1590 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. iv. 98 Say, wherefore didst thou 
locke me forth to-day. 1593 — 3 Hen. VI, 11. i. 12, I., 
watcht him how he singled Clifford forth. 1596 — Merch. V. 
L i. 143 To finde the other forth, i6ix Bible Transl. 
Pref. X He gaue foorth, that hee had not seene any profit. 
X659 L>' Pell Impr. Sea 280 If they finde them so doing, 
they will blow them f candles] forth. x688 R. Holme 


Armoury ni. 182/1 The Library Keeper isi. to keep the ^ 
Books clean, to lend none forth, 

9. Phraseological combinations. 

a. Forth of =- out of in various senses. Now 
only poet, or rhetorical, and only in lit. sense ex- 
pressive of motion from within a place. In 1 6 - 1 7 th 
c, ccczy,. ‘^fro7n forth of. \ Forth of door {s, forth 
adoorsx out of doors; see Adooes. Forth of 
kand—cvX of hand, at once. 

c 1500 Doctry. Gd. Servaun/s (Percy Soc.) S Whan your 
mayster is forth of towne. 1513 Douglas ASneis in. viii. 26 
Forth of^his eft schip a bekyn gart he stent. 1537 Pole 
Lei. to King in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. App. Ixxxii. 203 There 
was^never man. . that by offence was forth of the grace & favor 
of God. 1552-3 hw. Ch. Goods, Stajfs. in Ann. Lichfield 
IV. 51 Thes parcel Is folio wynge were stolne furthe of the 
sa>'d churche at CrisPnas. 1564 Haward Euiropius v. 51 
They shuld be all slmne forthe ofhande. <71593 Marlowe 
Massacre Paris in. iii. I'll, .root Valois his line from forth 
of France. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iv. iv. 176 Humfrey 
Hower. .call’d your Grace To Breakefast once, forth of my 
company. 1607 Wilkins Miseries Enforct Marr. v, Off 
with your coate then, get you forth a dores. 1614 North 
Rid mg Rec. (1884) IL 54 A woman presented for that she 
will not sell anie of her ale forth of doores except it [etc.]. 
1622 in Picton L'pool Munic. Rec. (1883) I. 212 Forth of 
his wayges . . soe much money .shall be abated. 1632 Rowley 
U^oman never vext iv. 59 My . . Vncle [being] poore, I him 
relieving was thrust forth of dores. 1633 T. James Voy. 
61 Forth adores we could not go. 1671 J, Webster 
Metnllogr. i, 14 A Roman_ Hermit, whose Writings were 
translated forth of the Arabick Langu-age into Latine. 1751 
Affect. Narr, Wager 63 He threw his Pistol aside, and 
came forth of the Tent. 1816 Keatinge TrazK (xSiy) I. 49 
He who is exiled forth of the land, endures his punishment 
at home, 1867 Swinburne in Forin. Rev. Nov. 541 Flee 
from the foot of the lion, .forth of his den. 

b. And so forbh. f {d) And then onwards ; 
and then in regular sequence, f (^) And similarly 
(in the remaining cases) ; usually followed by of 
(OE. he\ {c) Now used only (like atid so on) in 
breaking off an enumeration, quotation, etc. : And 
the like, etcetera. Formerly also, for so foilk. 

(rtt) riooo -Elfric Gram. xxv. (Z.) 144 And swa fork* 

<r 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 473/400 To his schyp he wende : and so 
forz [read foi |>l in I'e se. <7x340 Cursor M. 6122 (Fairf.) At 
the kyng he nrst by gan And so forth slow beste & man. 
1377 L.\ngl. P. pi. B. XIV. 159 Moche murthe in Maye is 
amonges wilde bestes, And so forth whil somer lasteth her 
.solace dureth. 1551 Recorde Knozol. 11. \v\, If a 
line bee drawen by bothe their centres, and so forthe in 
lengthe. 1574 Whitgift Def. A nsso, in. i. 9 Looke at the 
2. Admonition especially, and so foorth, where [etc.]. 

(p) cxooo .^iarcreft fr. Boeda 4 in Sax. Leechd. III. 250 
And swa forS be 9 am oSrum. <7x400 Maundev. (Roxd.) 
xxx. 137 AKyng es porter, .anoker sewer, anoker marschall, 
and so furth of all oker officez k^t langes till his courte. 
1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 3 Why an hjTxipne ys callyd an 
hympne . . why an Antempne is callyd an Antempne and so 
fourth of other. ? a 1500 Wycket (1828) 4 They spared not 
the sonne of God. .and so forth of the apostels and martirs. 

{c\ 1574-S Abp. Parker Corresp. (1853) 474, I toy out my 
time, partly with copying of books, .partly in genealogies, 
and so forth. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 11. i. 61 Videlicet, a Brothell, 
or so forth. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals iii. i. 239 These were 
such as declar'd him a Heretick, .a Profaner, and so forth. 
1745 P. Thomas Jml. Anson's Voy. 44 Some Jewels, abun- 
dance of Gold and Silver Twist, and so forth. 1816 Keat- 
inge Trav. (1817) II. 155 Coal beds, .piscatory exit vise, and 
so forth. ^ 1841 Macaulay Let. Napier in Trevelyan Life 
(1876) II. ix. 127 This lady, .called the Marquis of Hertford 
‘ Earl of Hertford and so forth. 

f G. As or SO forth, : as or so far, to such au 
extent or degree (as, that), Cf. Far-forth. 

axooo Ags. Laves, Oaths xi, Swa for 5 swa uncre word- 
Xecwydu firmest waeron. a 1225 Leg. Kath. 2304 Jef 
ku .. wult greten ure godes ase for 9 as ku ham hauest 
igremet. <2x225 Juliana x^^, ]?at tu hauest wiS ute me se 
forS Jri luue ileuet [etc.]. Ibid. 47 And wurche his wil 
ouer al ase forS as imeu c 1386 Chaucer Man. of Law's 
Prol. 19 (Harl. MS.) LeseJ) no tyme, as forjye as 5e may. 

B. prep. 

f 1. Forward to, up to, to the extent or limit of. 
Chiefly even \ see Emforth, Even-forth. 
Also in conjunctional phrase, Forth that : until. 

<7888 K. .<Elfred Boetk. xxxviii. § 5 On cnihthade and swa 
fork eallne 9 onne j?,iosokhad. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn, gx For 3 
ket ic alegge kiu® feond under ^ine fot-sceomele. rx2oo 
'Trin. Colt. Horn. 87 For 3 \&x. hie understonden wurldes 
wit, <7 1449 Pecock Repr. 52 The processis forth and afore 
the textis hgging. Ibid. i. xvii, 100 The processis forth and 
aftir, bifore and behinde, where thilke textis ben writun. 

2. Forward, out or away from ; out of, from out 
of. Idlcm rare. 

1566-75 Painter /'<2/. /’/(?<k'. (1813) II. 114 In saying so, 
the teares gushed forth hir eyes. 1594 Daniel Cleopatra 
II. i. And forth her trembling Hand the Blade did wrest, 
159S Hunnis Joseph 5 They stript him forth his party cote, 
x^o P. Henry Diaries ^ Lett.. (1882) 231 [He] went forth 
his Desk. 1678 Otway Friendship in Fash. v. (1736) 107 
Discharge them of their punishment, and .see 'em forth the 
gates. 18x4 Cary Dante (Chandos) 210 Never fire, With 
so swift motion, forth a stormy cloud, Leap'd downward. 
1864 Blackmore Clara Vaughan xxxiv. The hrambled 
quarry standing forth the trees., 
b. Preceded by from. 

a 1592 Marlcwe & Nashe Dido n. i, Poor Troy . , From 
forth her ashes shall advance her head. 1598 Shaks. Merry 
W. IV. iv. 53 Let them from forth a saw-pit rush at once. 
1671 MrLTON.S<rwrj<w 922 That I may fetch thee From forth 
this loathsome prison-house. 1820 Keats St. Agnes xxx. 
He from forth the closet brought a heap Of candied apple, 
t C. sh. In phrase. To have one's foidh : to have 


outlet \fig. to have free course, to have one’s ' flmg\ 
Hence {rarely) as independent sb. : Free course, 
wide publicity. Obs. 

136a Langl. P. pi. A. lit. 153 I.ettek so faste, pat Fei|» 
may not han hus forp. 1496 Dives ^ Paup. (W. de W.) 
viii. vii. 329/r These men of fawe. . for mede withdrawe them 
to. .lette falsebede haue his forth. 1567 Jewell 327 

Wee. .geeue God thankes, that, .hath published .. the name 
of his Sonne in euery place. . The foorth, and force thereof 
greeueth you nowe,.as it did.. your Fathers, .that cried. - 
All the worlde renneth after him. 1597 J. King On Jonah 
(1599) 362 Thorough Propontis, where the sea is patent 
againe, and hath his forth. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixii. 

§ 8 The Church. .was contented to let Donatists haue their 
foorth by the space of threescore yeares. x6ii Speed // is/. 
Gi. Brit. IX. viii. §32 Obstacles, .which all must be done 
and voided before the Pope can haue his full forth. 

B. Portk- in composition. In OE. and ME. 
the combinations of fo7ik adv. with vbs. are hardly 
to be considered compound words ; whether the 
adv. precedes or follows the vb. depends on euphonic 
or other conditions which do not affect the sense. 
The agent-nouns, nouns of action, and ppl. adjs. 
corresponding to these verbal locutions were formed 
by prefixing to the verbal noun or adj. corre’« 
spending to the verb. In mod. Eng. compound vbs. 
formed with forth- are rare ; but forth- is often used 
as a prefix in the formation of nouns of agent and 
action, and ppl. adjs. corresponding to the verbal 
phrases (compound verbs in sense but not in form) 
in which the adv. follows the verb. More frequently, 
however, the agent-noun, etc. is followed by the 
adv. ; thus we have a setter forth, but forthsetter 
is app. not recorded. For the formation of ppl. 
adjs. the prefix is the only means available ; and 
in poetry irom Pope onwards it is very common in 
pres, pples. 

In some OE. and ME. forth- appears as a substi- 

tute for Fore-: see Forthfather, Forthw'ard, Forth with 2. 

The more important compounds of forth- will be 
treated in their alphabetical place as Main words; 
those enumerated in this article are nonce-words or 
of rare occurrence. 

1. Verbs ; as fo7ih-leap, -throw, and renderings of 
Lat. vbs. with pro-, forth-cut, follow, -look. 

1382 Wyclif Isa. xxviii. 24 Whether al day shal ere the 
erere, that he sowe and *forth kutten [Vulg. proscindet^, 
and purge his erthe. a 1300 E. E. Psalter \xvi\i. 27 [Ixix. 
263 For wham kou .smate, *forth-filiyhed [Vulg. persecuti 
suntyhsi. X3., E. E. A Hit. P. C. 154 Mony fadde jker 
''■fortn-iep to laue & to kest. a 1300 E. E. Psalter Ixxxiv. 
12 [Ixxxv. 11] Fra heven *forth-loked [Vulg. prospexif\ 
rightwisenes. 1557 Tottells Misc. (Arb.) 195 To stay my 
life pray her *furththrowe swete lokes whan I complaine. 

2. Nouns : a. vbl. sbs, ; as forth-carrying, -flow- 
ing, -giving, f -living, -shedding, -shining, -stretch- 
ing. Also, t forth- getting, a shoot, spront ; 
t forth-growing, an outgrowth, b. nouns of 
action ; as, forth-fiow, -look, f -progress, -roll, 
f -speed. G. agent-nouns, as forth-speaker. 

1716 in IVodrow Corr. (1843) II. 137 The old. .woman.* 
died in the ^forth-cmiying. 1870 J. ’D'UHCAaCollo^i'.Peripat. 
138 The *forthflow of the one life of the Universe. x886 
A. B. Bruce Miraculous Elem. Gosp. vii. 258 The *forth- 
flovving of that love, x^a Wyclif Jer. v. iq Doth, aweihis 
^forthgetingus fmopaginesl, for thei ben not the 

Lordis. 1^7 L. Parks His Star in Eesst ii. 52 The crea- 
tion of a father is the *forthgiving of a father’s life. 1562 
Tvr'xkr. Herhal zi. 40 b, In the top of (the braunches of 
Lithospermon) is ther a double *fuxthgrowyng or a double 
thyng growing out. ? <71450 MS. St. John's Coll. Oxon 
(No. 1x7 fo. 123b) in Maskell Mon. Rit. HI. 356 Loke thi 
beginning of thi lif, care and sorwe ; thi *fotr]thlimng, tra- 
uail . . and disese. X865 A B. Grosart Mem. H. Palmer 
45 A worn, wistful, sad *forth-look that is unspeakably 
touching. C147S Partenay 3199 To thys *forth-progresse 
Geffray made redy. xSpx G. Meredith One of our Conq. L 
viii. 144 The noble *forthroll of the notes. 1526 PiJgr, Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 254 His great effusyon or *forthshedynge 
of his blode. X87S E. White Life in Christ 11. xi, (1S78) 
121 The full *forthshinmg of the light came only with the 
Christ. 1873 D, Fraser Synopt. Led. III. 2 Tbe prophet, 
or'**forth-speaker. 1494 Fabyan Ckron.vi. clxix. 162 Which 
tydynges lettyd hym of his *forth spede in that iourney. 
CX400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.) 69 
*Forth-strechynge of ke membres makys stalworth k® body, 

3. Adjectives and participles r a. Pres, pples. and 
ppl. adjs., as forth-beaming, -flowing, -giving, 
-gleaming, -issuing, -standing', also fforih- 
werpand, casting out. b. Pass, pples., as f forth- 
fet, f-sent; also, t forth.- grown, brought up; 
■f forth-stra^t, stretched out (=Lat. directed). 

1725 Pope Odyss. xm. 501 Nor longer in the heavy eye- 
ball shined The glance divine, *forth-beaining from the 
mind. £1425 Seven Sag. (P.) 2440 Anon hys sone was 
*forthe fete And ladde ther he schulde dee. x866 R. S. 
Candlish xstEp. John xxvii. 306 Is all clear and open free 
and *forthflowing between thee and him. *883 Life Mrs. 
Pretitiss ix. 290 She was peculiarly free and..^‘fordbgmng. 
<2x835 Mrs. Kemans Eng. Mart, i, Rolls like a furling 
banner, from the brows Of the *forth-gleaming hills. CX400 
Test. Love i. Chaucer’s Wks. (1532) 331 b, The cytie of 
London, .in whiche I was*forthe growen. ^ 1725 Pope Odyss. 
XX. 18 1 To the sage Greeks convened in. Themis’ court, 
*Forth.issuing from the dome, the prince rep^ed. i6xx 
W. ScLATER Key {1628) To Reader, My desire was to haue 
*forth-sent them with greater company and better furniture. 
1715-ao Pope // rW XIII- 93 As a Falcon .. *Forth-springing 
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instant, darts her self from high. s866 Blackmobe Cradxk 
N&well xlvii, The pupils *forthstanding haggardly. 138a 
Wyclif Ecclus. xxxix. 29 The weies of it to the weies of 
them ben *forth strait, a 1300 E, E, Psalier xvifi]. ii Me 
um gaf nou me *forth werpAnd j[>rojicienies\. 

Fortll, V* Obs. i:*'orms ; 1 foiiSian (also 
seforU^an: see Affoed\ 2-4 forthsn, 5 Orm, 
forthenn, 5 forfche. \ 0 'E..foMan, f. Fokth adv . ; 
formally, it corresponds to L.poridre to carry.] 

L /mwr. To accomplisli, carry out; also, to man- 
age (do something). See Afpoed i, 2, and 3. 

0, E. Ckr&n. zxi, 675 (Laud MS.) H wile man swa haueS 

behaten to faren to Rome, and he ne muge hit forSian. 
riaoo Ormin 212 pn shallt ben dumb Till ^att itt shall ben 
forpedd. <2x225 al |>i feaders wil }?es 

feondes of helle. *340-70 Aiex^ ^ Pind. 570 Of more 
make ^je avaunt, pan 50 inowe forhen. a 1400—50 A lexitnder 
J^774 Vnneth may !x»u forthe pine awen caitefe cors to clethe, 
& to fede. c 1460 Towmk} Myst. (Surtees) 45 Alle that I 
s;w I slialle forthe. 

2 . To put forward, offer, 

c*20o Trin. Coil. Horn. ^VnA^vstondt we ..his hoUe 
woxdes, and forjje {_proferamus1 we him ure rihte bileue. 

Fortli(e, obs. f. Fobd. 

Fortham, ; see Forthon. 

For tliat, conj. Also 7 for that that. [See 
FoR__^r4^. 21 b.] 

1 . For the reason that, because, arch. 

oxaoo Ormin 3826 pa wakemenn to frofrenn Forr J?att hi 
wisste wel }?att 1033 Off himm fordraedde waerenn. atz^o 
Oivi ^ J\F2£’/k. 365^ And seist for )?at ich fleo bi nihte ich 
ne ^mai iseo bi lihte. i:z4oo Lanfranc's Cirurg. 14 In 
moiste bodies for pat be smale lymes ben feble. x5gS Shaks. 
Merry IV. iii. iv. 82 For that I love your daughter. . I must 
advance the colours of my love. 1620 J . Wilkinson Coroners 

4 Sherifesj. The Statute of Westminster, .rehearseth. For 
that that people of small condition, .be. .chosen [etc.]. *64* 
J. Shute vS'«m/i Sf ifag'atr (1649) 116 For that her mistress 
had corrected her, her stomack riseth against it. 178a 
CowPER Gilpitt 26 For that wine is dear. We will be fur- 
nish’d with our own. *894 Yellow Bk. I. 67 It is hard to 
trace folly, for that it is inconsequent, to its start. 

If The mod. use of for that in reported speech 
( when both words are conjs.) is to be distinguished 
from the above, 

*774 Goldsm Grecian Hist. II. 8 The courier conjured 
him .. that he should read them forthwith, for that they 
contained matter of great importance. 1821 Keats Lamia 
306 Bidding him raise His drooping head . . For that she 
was a woman. 1855 Macaulay Aw/. Eng. (1889) 11 . xvii. 
282 He had told thepi togoto their supper.. for that nothing 
more would be done that day. 1873 Tristram Moab\. 6 
That we were needlessly encumbering ourselves, for that., 
rice might be procured, .in the village.s. 
t 2 . F or the purpose that ; in order that. Obs. 
cx:^ Ormin 1010 batt wajherifFt wass hengedd taer, Forr 
that itt hidenn shollde All [etc. ]. *3 . . Guy PVarw. (A.) 146 
Al folk he dede him loue, For jja-t noman schuld him 
schoue. *428 in Surtees Misc. (1890) 7 For p' jpair praiers 
suld stand John Lyllyng to availl. *572 11 . H.tr. Lauaterus' 
Ghosies 104, I thought good to repeate these things 
. . the rather for tnat the reader might see* that (etc.]. 

t FortlibeaT, 2'* [OK fo^bera^tf. Forth 

adz/. + beran to Bear.] trans. a. In OE. ; To 
bring forth, produce, b. To bear forth, bring out. 
c. To promote, uphold. 

tfgoo tr. Bseda's Hist. i. vii. (i8go) 34 bone seSelan Alba- 
num seo wmstmberende Bryton forSbereS. Si, 

Edmwid King 85 in E. £. P. (1862I 89 pe wolf makede po 
deol ynou3, po hi pat heued forbbere. <:x4oo tr. Secreta 
Secret.., Gov, Lordsh. (E, E. T. S.) 55 Ouer alle pinges it 
fallys to a kynge. .to forthbere religious men. 
troTtkbirth. Obs. rare—^, =FoRBiRTHb. 
42x300 Cursor M. 6122 (GOtt.'i He..J?e forth-birth [Ct?//. 
forbirth] slow bath [best] and man. 

t Forthbri'ng', v. Obs. [OK foHShringan^ f. 
Forth adv. + bringan to Bring.] trans. — bring 
forth in various senses; a. To bear (offspring, 
fruit); to bring to pass, b. To bring forward; 
to bring out, utter, c. To bring up, rear, 

a. 971 Blickl. Horn. 37 Ealle pa wsestmas pe eorpe forp- 
bringc'?. <2x300 Cursor M. 384 pe dri [he] cald erth jmt 
lauerd kyng, and bad it gress and frut forthbring. Ibid. 
X0722 Of rote of iesse par suld spring A wand pat .suld a flur 
forth bring 1340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 5866 Sons and 
doghtirs pat pai fortbebroght, <ri46o Towneley Myst. 
(Surtees) i After my wille this is furth broght. 

b. cxooo Ags. Gosp. Luke vi. 45 Yfelman of yfelum gold- 
horde yfel forpbringp. <71305 .y/, Edmund Conf. 570 in 
E.E.P. (1862) 86 He sat longe in po5te, & al la3inge an eng- 
lisch 'mse wordes forpbro^te. <71325 Songe of Deo Gracias 

5 ibid. 124, I sei5 a clerk a boke forthe brynge. <7x425 
Seven Sag, (P.) 3116 The childe was forthe broght. 

C. c x4^oSyrGener. 879 From a childe she him forth broght. 
Hence Portlibri’iiglng vbl. sb., the action of the 
vb. ; t esp. the carrying forth of a body for burial. 
AlsoTortli'bri’niger, one who, or that which, brings 
forth or produces. 

*398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. viii. i. (149s) 296 Though 
the worlde seme fader and forthbrynger and federofbodyes. 
Z429 Wills ^ Inv. N, C. (Surtees 1835) 78 , 1 wylle yat fep’y 
prest seculer, .haue. .to be at my dirges and forthbryngyng 
j noble. 1546 Bale Eng. Votaries i. (1548) 17 b, Saynt 
Kentigeme, .had . .a fayre mayde to his forthebrynger. 1584 
Leinc. ^ Chesh. Wills (18841 9^ After my forth bringinge, 
^e rest of my goodes to be devided equaly to my wif and 
Children. 1874 Fusev Lent. Serm. 12 TTie forerunner and 
forthbringer of the next week’s or next month’s deadly sin. 
1889 Aikenmwtt 7 Sept 321/1 The success of the book 
depending so largely upon its artistic fortbbringing. 

tFortkby, adv. Obs. ^Forby adv. i b. 

c X3^ Chaucer Pardoned 5 T. 340 (Harl. MS.) What corps 


5 s [this] bat passeth her forp by? 14.. Lydg. Temple Glas 
230 Forth-bi as he doppace. X483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 84 b/i 
Seuen deuylles . . which slew all them that passed forthby. 
<ri 489 — Sonnes of Aymon xxviii. 586 Thenne cam a 
pylgrym forthby. 

t FortlicaTl, v. Ohs. rare. [f. Forth adv. 
-f Call 2/.] trans. a,. To -provoke ;«»h.provocare. 
b. To call or summon forth. 

<2x300 E. E. Psalter lxxvii[i]. 58 In par graves at nithe 
pai forth-kalled him als, 1748 Thomson Cast. IndoL n. 
xii, Forth-calling all with which boon earth is fraught. 

t Fortkea’st, Obs. [f. Forth adv. + Cast 
V.} trans. To cast forth. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalier xUx. [L] 17 pou . . forth-keste mi saghes 
hind-ward pare, <21340 Hampole Psalter xvi. 12 Forth- 
kastand me now pai haf vmgifen me. *674 N, Fairfax Bulh 
^ Selv. 120 When motion is shifted or begotten in the thing 
mov’d or forthcast. 

Hence f Fortlxca’st///. a. Also f For thcast 
sb.., a thing cast forth, a projectile. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk Selv, 122 This comes not home 
to the business of forthcast things. Ibid. 129 Only herein 
the motion that nature gives, is unlike to tnat which we 
bequeath to fort hcasts. 

t Fortkcle'pe, "O. Obs. [OE. fafeUpiany f. 
Forth adv. + clipian^ Clbpe v.'] trans. To call 
forth, invite forward. Also, to incite, provoke. 

? (7X000 Gal. V. 26 iLye) Forpelypiend us betwynan, pro- 
vacant es invicent. a 1x75 Coit. Horn. 231 5 ef he frend were 
' me bine soeolde derewrlice for 3 clepien. 138a Wvclif D^«/. 
xxxii. II As an egle forthclepynge his bryddis to flee. 

t Po’rthcome, sb. Obs. rare. [f. Forth adv. 
-p OE. cyme^ Come A coming forth. 

<7 1000 iELFRic Gen. xxxviii. 28 On ?iaera cilda forpeyme. 
<2 1300 E. E. Psalter civ. [cv.] 38 Fained es Egipt in forth- 
come of am, 

Fortkeome (fo^Jpk^-m), v. [f. Forth adv. + 
Come v.\ intr. To come forth. Now only as an 
occasional back-formation from the ppi.a. : To be 
forthcoming, 

<2x000 Csedmoils Gen. 122 (Gr.) Metod. .heht. .leoht for 3 - 
cuman. 1340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 713 Man . . als a flour 
bright, First forth comes here til pis light. And es sone 
broken and passes away. 1848 Kingsley Saint’s Trag. 11. 
vii, This food forthcomes not. 1886 Sj>ectaior 2 Jan. 12/1 
If funds be forthcoming land. .funds will forthcome). 
Hence Portlico*me ppL a.y that has come forth 
or been issued. Also Fortlico’mer. 

x8x2-x4 .Sir R. Wilson in Sat. Rev. XII, 384/1 Their 
quantity and quality astonish the Prussians, and gain the 
English many a gaze as forthcomers from a country where 
[etc ]. 1827 Lamb Let. to B. Barton in Life ^ Lett. xvi. Wks. 
(18651 50 A forthcome or coming review of foreign books, 
1840 New Monthly Mag. LVIII. 497 The last forthcomer 
from Paternoster-row, or Albemarle-street. 1863 Masson 
in Reader 7 Nov. 527/3 [Books] no longer forthcoming, but 
actually forthcome within the last few days. 

Foidjkcoming' (fo^Jtl>k2?*mig), jA [f. Forth 
adv. + Coming vbl. ^Al] 

1 . A coming forth; esp. f appearance in court. 

*533 More Apol. xxxvii. Wks. 903/1 He woulde . . rather 

..suffer them [his harmes] paciently, then to..proue them 
with his forth comming againe. 1591 Child Marriages 
(18^) 149 Richard Wilson vndertakethfor the furth-coming 
of Robert Kirks. 1640 Order of Lords in Rushw. Hist. 
Coll. ni. (1^2) 1 . 127 The Lords ordered him to give 10000/. 
Bail for his forth-coming. 1703 J. Logan in Pa. Hist. 
Soc. Mew. IX. 224 Take security of them for their.. forth- 
coming when called for. *822-34 Good Study Med. led. 4) 
fV. 353 He had notice of their [i. e. the worms’] forth-com- 
ing by a sense of heat in the urinary canal. 1856 C. J. 
Andersson Lake Ngami 362 My other waggons.. had not 
yet arrived .. Whilst abiding their forthcoming, I busied 
myself in mapping. 

2 . Sc. Law. See quot. 1861 and cf. Forthcoming 
ppl. a. 1 b- 

1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (1809] 36 In forthcomings, 
in poindings of the ground, in mails and duties, i86x W. 
Bell Diet. Law Scot/., Forthcoming, is the action by which 
an arrestment is made available to the arrester. 1886 Act 
49 Viet. c. 23 § 3 Such winding up shall . .be equivalent to 
an arrestment in execution and decree of forthcoming. 

Fortkeoming (foorpkt^-mig), ppl. a. [f. 
Forth adv. Coming ppl. a.] 

1 . About to or likely to come forth ; simply j 

coming or approaching (in time) ; esp. ready to 
appear or be produced when required, at one’s 
disposal or within one’s reach, ‘ get-at-able ’. Said 
both of persons and things, f To keep (a person) 
forthcoming', to keep in safe custody, f To see 
(a person) fortJicoyning'. ? to make amenable to 
control. 

Z52I-32 Bp. Longland in Ellis Orig. Left, Ser. in, xcv. 
248 That he be forth comyng to his answere when your 
Grace shall commaund. 1565-73 Durham Deposit. (Surtees) 
219 To arreste the said Isabel!, .and to kepe her furtbeom- 
yng unto the morning. 1621 Burton yl»<2/. Mel. i. i. il 
vii, Memory layes up all the species which the senses have 
brought in and records them as a good register that they 
may be forth coming when they are called for. <2x635 
Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 17 If you think 10 rule here, 

I will take a couT.se to see you fcwrth-coming. 1640-1 Kirk- 
cudbr. War-Corn m. Min. Bk. {1855) 80 To .. find sufficient 
.suretie that the samen shall be furth-cumand to the publict. 
1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. iv. § 151 The Members should 
be forth coming assoon as a Legal Charge should be pre- 
ferred against them. *674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv. 170 
His everlasting Essence, .must be forth-coming. 1795 Ld. 
Auckland C<?rns(a862) HI. 354, l am forthcoming any day 
except Mopday next. 1829 Lytton Disowned 3 When 
neither Canary, Piiienno, nor Sherry are forthcoming. 1859 


Lang Wand. India 270 He had forgotten all about the 
forthcoming execution. 1893 Law Times XCIV. 601/1 
Possible but never forthcoming claimants. 

b. Sc. Law in phrase to make forthcoming. 

*609 Skf.ne Reg. May, 24 The ordinator . . is bound . . to 
finde and make fortheumand to him ane bondman. 1693 
V’cT Stair Instit. in. i. § 36. 374 This action for making 
Sums or Goods arrested forthcoming is ordinary. 

2. Keady to make or meet advances, rare. 

1835 T. Moore Mem. (1856) VII. 81 Nothing could be 
more frank or forthcoming than his manner. 1885 L. M alet 
Col. Enderby’s Wife in, vi, She wa.s extremely gracious 
and forthcoming ; but ope might detect a certain watch- 
fulness and hardness behind her genial manner. 

Hence Fortli.co'miaig'ness. 

1808 Bentham Sc. Ref. 21 Means of securing forthcoming- 
ness, on the part of per.son.s and things, for legal purpo.ses. 
x8x8 T. Mooke Mem. (1853) II. 133, I see no chance for my 
escape but in the forthcommgne.ss of his uncle Sheddon. 

tFo“rtkdeal. Fordeal. 

*542 Udall Erasm. Apoflt. 38 That is to saye : as good a 
forthdeale and auantage towardes the ende of the werke, as 
if a good porcion of the same wer already flnyshed. 

t Fortkdo*, V. Obs. [OK forpdm, t. Forth adv. 
+ ddn to Do.] trans. To put forth; to utter(words). 
cooo tr. Bteda’s Hist. v. ii. (181^1) 388 Heht he his tungan 
forddoon of his ratiSe. c 1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 3993 Sal ic non 
wurd mu5en forS-don, Vten Sat god me leiS on. 

t Fortkdraw, z'. Obs. [f. Forth <z</z/. + Draw 

V.] trans. To draw forth. 

?<2 *300 Leg. Gregory (Schulz) 347 pe fi.sc^ er ban [76 child 
for}? drou3. 1340 Ayenb. 98 pet he ous delynri of pe zeue 
dyadliche zennes. .and uorpdra5e pe zeue uirtues. 

t Fo'rtkeCn, adv. Ohs. Forms : 1 furpum, 
-on, -an, forpum, 2 forpon, -an, 3 forpe(n, Orm. 
forpenn. [OE. furpum, f. OTeut. ’^furf-, for}- 
(see F'orth adv.) with sufifix of dat. pl.j Even. 

Blickl. Horn. 179 Nsere naefre naenig topaes hali?; mon 
on pissum niiSSangearde ne furpum naenij on heofenum. 
<7X000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. vi. 29 FurSon .Salomon on eallum 
hy.s wuldre ntes [etc.], c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 5 He mihte ridan 
. .on riche stede. .nalde he no, na forpon uppon pa muchele 
assa, a3e uppon pa lutthle foie, c 1200 Ormin 825 He nolde 
giltenn Ne forpenn punb an idell word, c 1200 Trin. Coll. 
Horn. 13 Ne forSe gef man haue8 to done mid his rihte spuse 
[etc.]. <7X205 Lay. 3012 Al pat is on Hue nis nig .swa dure 
swa me is pin an lime forSe min ahgene lif. 

Forther, Portker- ; see Further. 
t Fo'rtkfare, Obs. [OK*fortfaru(fjyd), 
i. Foeth adv. 4- faru Fare z^.*] A going forth, 

1 . Decease, death. 

C120S Lay. 6009 Vmbe feole sere aefter Belinnes forS-fare, 
b. The passing-bell rung at a person’s death. 
xSS* Hooper Injunct, xxxiii. Wk.s. (Parker Soc.) IL 137 
Item, that from henceforth there be no knells or forth-fares 
rung for the death of any man. 

2 . The going forth of a corpse ; funeral. 

1473 Ckurchw. Acc. St. Edmund s, Salisbury 17 (MS.) 
Item for the grete belle at his furthfare xij d. 1538 9 Will 
of A, //<2wo;< (Somerset Ho.), Thexpenses and charges of 
my forthfare thiitye Day & Anniver.sary. 

t Fortkfa’re, v. Obs. [OE. fortfaran, f. 
Forth adv. y faran to go : see Fare 

1 . intr. To go forth, go away, depart, journey. 
<7888 K. Mlfreu Boeih. xxxiii. § 4 SwaSaette hi aegper ge 

forp farab ge eftcumap. <2x200 Moral Ode 340 Go we .. 
pene wei grene per fortS-fareS Intel folc. <2x300 E. E. 
Psalier x[i], i, I sal forth fare, ife I wil, Als a sparwe in to 
pe hil. 13.. K. Alts, 6936 Sorwe and care That day thei 
letten forth fare. 

2 . To decease, die. 

O. E. Ckron, an. 571, On pam ilcan ^^eare he forpfor. 
<2x175 Cott. Horn. 225 Noe lerede. .ni3on hand 5eare and 
fifti, and he pa forSferde. <7x205 Lay. 11458 penne pu 
beost forS faren. <7 1320 Cast. Lave 218 Atte laste he 
moste dyen and forp-fare. <7 1350 Will. Paleme 5266 pern- 
perour was forp-fare faire to crist. 

Hence PorthfaTing ppl. a. (also absoL). arch, 
a 1225 Ancr. R. 210 peos seoiie bestes . . iSe wildemesse. . 
pet alle pe uorSfarinde uondeS to uordonne. 1876 Swin- 
burne Erechth. 1323 A terror to forthfaring ships by night. 

t Fo*rtkfatker. Obs. [OE. forpfmUras, f. 
Forth adv. + Father.] pi. = Forefathers. 

<7 xooo /Elfric De vet. Test, in Grein Ags. Prosa 1 . 4 Abra- 
hames foiSfaederas. a 1225 St. Marker. 4 pine forSfederes 
beoS forfarene reowUche, <2x225 Feg. Kath. <^4 5ef peo 
weren todreauet . . past hire forS-fadres hefden ifostret. 

t Fortkfl'U, Obs. [f. Forth tzf/y. 4- Fill?;.] 
trans. To fulfil ; also, to discharge (a legacy). 

<7x400 Apol. Loll. 3 As feip i.s forpfillid of pe werkis, so is 
also desir. c Xi^zo Chron. Vilod. 425 pus was forthfulde pe 
prophecy of pe sweuene. 1550 R ichmond. Wills (Surtees) 69, 
I geue my executrix . . the re.sydew of my gouds, my debts 
payd, and legocyes furthfilled, to dispo.se forther as [etc.]. 

tFoTtkfore. Obs. [OE. fortfSr, f. Forth 
adv. 4- for a going : see Fore A going forth : 

a. OE. only: Decease, death ; = Forthfare sb. i. 

b. Used as rendering of Lat. transihes, given by 
Jerome as the literal meaning of pascha (pa.ssover). 

<■900 tr. Baedds Hist. iii. xix. (1891) 210 For 3 on him cu 3 
fordfor toweard waere & ungewiis seo tid pxre ilcan foi Sfor^ 
(CX250 Gen. (^ Ex. 3158 Dat ni5t sal ben fest pasche, foro 
for, on engle tunge, it be. 

t ro'rtkgang, sh. Ohs. [OE. fof^gang, f. 
Forth adv. 4- gang a going,] A going forth or 
out ; progress, advance. 

<7900 tr. Bgedds Hist. v. xxii. (1891) 476 Paes cyninges rice 
ge foreweard ge for6gong..monegum. .styrene.ssum wiper- 
weardra Singa .. gemengde syndbn. <2x225 Ancr. R. 3x8 
Icb was pe beginnunge hwi swuch ping hefde uor'Ssong. 
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lirid. 374, I uorS^onj^ of gode Hue ; and i'^e last ende. 1300 
£. B. cxliii[i]. 14 Noght es falling of stane walle swa, 

Ne forth-gang, ne crie, in waies of {>a. 

tFortllga’ilgj z'. Obs. \PE, forfganganj t 
Forth + gangan to go.] intr. To go forth. 
<j:xooo Byrhinotk 3 (Gr.) Het |>a hyssa hwsene. . forSgan- 

f an. a 1300 Cursor M. 5998 (Gdtt.) Pharao . , i>e folk ne wild 
e late forthgang. 

t Fortligo*, V. Obs, [OE. foifgan, f. Forth 
adv.-^gdn to Go.} 

1, mir. To go forth : see Forth adv. 5 and 6. 
Occas. with cognate object Of day, night, etc. : 
To pass, pass away. 

0 . B. Ckron. an. 1075, Raulf. . wolde forSgan mid his folce. 
f 117S Lamb. Horn. 91 Swa j?et ileiden t>a untrummen men 
bi here stret }>ere petrus forS-eoSe. cszoo I'rin. Coll. Horn. 

9 ©e niht is forS-gon and dai neihlecheS. c 1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 
2819 Nu is forS gon 3e Sridde dai. <a(z3oo B. E. Psalter 
lxxxviii[i]. 42 Bi-reved him alle forth-gaand j?e wai. 1382 
Wyclif Gen xliv. 4 And now the nyte thei ^eden oute and 
forth seden a litill. — yndith xvi. 27 Forsothe she was in 
feste claves forth gosnde [VuIg. ^r<?m/^«5] with gret glorie. 
CX4ZS Seven Sa^. (P) 761 Thay . . dyde ham bothe forth 
goo. c%4i^ Promp. Parv. 173/2 Forthegone, 

1600 Fairfax Tasso xviii. xix. 6 Whereat aniazd he staid, 
and well prepard For his defence, heedfull . .foorthwent, 
b. esp. To advance In age (also, in power 
or dignity). Of a treaty : To be carried into effect 

nzgo Gen. Bf Ex. 834 Sum was wiS mi3te so forS gon, 
Sat hadden he under hem mani on. <r 1300 Cursor M. 10757 
He was sumdel forthgan in lijf, <r x33o R. Brunne Ckron. 
(1810) 185 Philip vnderstode, R. wild not consent, hat ilk 
conant forth 3ode, jjat i?e Soudan sent. 

2 . To come forth as from a source, proceed, 
ciooo Ags. Gosb. Mark vii. 15 pa 3ing )?e of Sam men 
for%aS, pa hine besmitaS. a Prose Psalter Athana- 
sian Creed 22 Nou3t fourmed, no3t bijeten, bot forpgoand. 
C1340 Cursor M. 10240 ( f’airf.) loach'ym here shade none 
Offryng of thy bond fbrp -go :e. 0x400 Apol. Loll. 10 pe 

maker of mankynd takyng a soulid body of pe virgyn 
foregoing man wip out seed may gif vs His Godhed. 

Portligoin^ (fosipgiJungt vbl. sb. [f. Forth 
adv. 4- CioiNG vb/ j-/?.] A going forth. 

1382 Wyclif Ps. Prol. 737 The forth going of profitende 
men. CZ440 Hylton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) ii. xxxi, 
A lityll of the forthgwng fro that refourmyng lo the hygher 
refourmyng. 1387 Golding De Monmy v. 56 A certeine 
couert forewardness or foorthgoing of the will towards 
the thing that is loued. 1833 Chalmers Const. Man (1835) 
1. i. 72 To the fiat and forthgoing of whose will it owes its 
existence. 1852 Rock Ch. of Fathers 111. i. 210 His hopes 
that God’s angels would come for his soul at its forth- 
going. 1870 W. Arnot Life y. Hamilton iv. 180 With a 
great forthgoing towards the common people. 
FortSlgoing (foeipgd^adg), ffl. a. rare, [f. 
Forth adv. -t- Going ppl. a.} That goes forth ; 
esp. disposed to make advances ; enthusiastic ; 
gracious. Cf. Forthcoming ppl. a. 2 . 

1831 J. Hamilton Royal Preeicker xx. (185^) 258 The 
great desires of hisi forthgoing patriotism and piety. 1876 
Mrs. Whitney Sights ^ Ins. xxxii. 307 But to him she may 
have been forthgoing. 

Forthingdole : see Farthingdeal. 
t Fortlirnk, V. Obs. Forms: see Think. 
Also 4-6 forethink. [repr. two distinct words : 
a. OZ.forfS^ncan (f. For- pre/.^ + d^ncan to Think) 
‘^OllG./ordenchettiG^r. verdefzken). B. f. For- 
pre/.^ + OE. pyncan to seem. Cf. MHG. ver~ 
dunken and ON. fotpykkja to displease.] 

I. Senses from Ok. tHyncan. 

1. To displease, cause regret to. 

a 1225 Juliana 16 Ne ich ne seh him neuer pat me sare 
forpunche^. c 1325 Metr. Horn. (Small) xvi. To king Wil- 
liam bod word was broht Of this tithing, that him for thoht. 
c 1374 Chaucer Troylus ii. 1365 (1414), I nas, ne nevere to 
be I thenke, Ayens a thing that myght the forthenke. 
c 1430 .S>r Gener. (Roxb.) 6446 If. .it had you forthoght, Ye 
might [etc.]. cx$y> A darn Bel 548 in Hazl. E. P. P. 11 . 
161, I hav y-graunted them graces, And that forthynketh 
nie. (XS3S Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858= I. 2cx> Full sair for- 
thinkis me, The greit injuris. .Done to my sister. 

2. impers. and quasi-zV/z/^/'j'. (//) forthinks 
him, etc.) : I, etc., feel regret, repent, or am sorry. 
Const ^ with dependent clause. 

<21300 Cursor M. 2 j ^2 If sco did it hir for-thoght. 13. . 
E, E. Allit. P. B. 285 Me forthynkez ful much pat euer 1 
mon made. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xxi- 92 Sore hit me for- 
pynkep Of pe dede pat ich haue don. c 1420 Sir A madace 
(Camd.) xviii, For his dedus him sore ior-tho^te. 1548 
Udall Ernsm. Par. Duke xxiv. 46 The Lorde hath sworne 
and it shall not forthynke hym. 1578-1600 Scot. Poems 
xtitk C. (tSoi) II, 166 Baneist is faith now euery quhair 
And sair forthinkes me. 1588 A. King tr. Canisius' Caieck.^ 
Confession 12 It forthinkes me sore that I haue sinned. 

II. Senses from OE. d^ncan. 

3. a. trans. To despise or neglect. OE. only, 
b. intr. To he reluctant. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) xlviii. Argt., He laerde piet pa Searfan 
hy ne foroohton. a 1300 Cursor M. 16427 Pilate forthoght 
pam. .to wrath. 

4. trans. To think upon with pain; to regret, 
repent of, be sorry for; rarely passive. 

? a 1250 Ags. Poem clxxvi. in Hickes Tkes. (1705) I. 224 
Se pact mai and nele Seder come, Sore hit .‘'el uorSenche. 
13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 557 pe souerayn in sete so sore 
for-pojt pat euer he man vpon molde inerked to lyuy, c 1373 
Sc. Leg. Saints, Johannes 445 He, .bane sa fore-thocht his 
mjfsded Pat he gret sare, ci4a5 Wyntoun Croti. v. xil 
1310 Wyth Rewth of Hart for-thynk youre syn. 61430 Hoxv 
Ivise Man taught Son 32 in Babees Bk.iyZSZ) 49 pou my3te 
seie a word to-day pat .vij. 5eer after may be for-pou3t. 


1470-83 Vihusm Arthur xvii. xv, Yf thou entre thou shait 
forthynke hit. 1548 W. Patten Exf. Scotl. Pref. in Arb. 
Garner HI. 58 They forthink that inroad. ZE1839 Spottis- 
wooD Hist. Ch. Scotl. ii. (1677) 37 Suddenly forethinking 
what he had done, he [etc.]. 1704 Min. of Torryburn Sess. 
in Ess. on WitcJzcraft (1820) 131 She would make Jean 
Rket forethink what she had done. 

0. reji. To change the direction of one’s thoughts ; 
to experience a change of mind or purpose ; to 
repent, be sorry. Const, of, that, or to with inf. 

a x%oo Cursor M. 24786 O pis tipand he him for-thoght. 
c 1330 Ch EKE Matt, xxvii. 3 Joudas. .seing y* he was con- 
demned, did forthink himself, 1553 T, W11.SON Rket. (1580) 
40 Nor yet you shall forthinke your self, that you haue 
obeyed , . myne aduise. 1389 Warner Alb. Eng., Mneidos 
156 Wei may I fore think race so to haue done. 1399 Life 
Sir T. More in Word.sw. Eccl. Biog. 11853) II. 98 The 
whole counsell began to foreihink them of their forwardness, 
b. intr. ioc r^. Const, of 
€ 1380 Wyclif .S*<??T«. Sei. Wks. I. 279 Pe fende shal. .ever 
forpinke. C1410 Love Bonavent. Mirr. xxii. 48 (Gibbs 
MS.), I.. come to 3owe, .forthynkyni^e inwardly of pat I 
haue oifendet. 1509 Barclay <2/ (1370)^132 He 
. . then forthinketh, but late is his complaint. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. II. 46S He forthocht full soir Of the grit wrang. 
1562 J. Heywood Prov. <§• Epigr. Better foresee, 

than forthinke. 1578 W hetstone Promos <5* Cass, u, v, 
Forethiuke of thy forepassed faultes. 

6. Occasional uses : a. trans. To change one’s 
mind about ; to renounce, b. intr. To think or 
plan something wrong; to conspire. 

1483 Festivall (W. de W. 15151 73 b. By temptacyon of the 
fende they forthought all theyr purpo.se. 1494 Coll. Hist, 
staff. XII. (1891) 334 Sir Humfrey Stanley, with xx per- 
sons, forthought ayehs your pease and lawis. 

FortMnk: seehORETHiNK. 
t ForfcM*Sl1d.llg, vbl. sb. Obs. The action of 
the vb. Forthink ; also, repentance. 

axzzs Ancr. R. 110 pet of-punchung [v.r. forSinchinge] 
Jpet he hefde wiSinnen him. 1340 Ayenb. 20 pet pou nere 
na3t digneliche y-dist be ssrif^e and by vorpenchinge. ^1400 
Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. (1867! 8 Sothefaste for- 
thynkynge pat we hafe of oure syne. 1335 W. Watreman 
Fardle Facions ii. xii, 289 Let him sorowe, not with a 
lighte forthinckinge. 1587 Golding De Momay xvii. 269 
The. .Cerimonies of al Nations, doe witnesse vnto vs a 
certeyne forethinking and remorce of sinne against God. 

t Forthi'rst, pd. ppk. In 3 Orm. forrprisst. 
[f. For- pref.^ *}- thirst, pa. pple. of Thirst v.} 
Overpowered with thirst 

cxzoo Ormin 8635 He . .se33de patt he wass forrprisst. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 17 1/2 Forthyrst, sitibundns, siciens. 

t Portlllea’d, w. Obs. [OK.forbtledan, f. Forth 
adv. + Imdan to Lead.] trans. a. To lead forth, 
b. To put forth (horns, etc.) ; ~ Lat. proditcere. 

a too© Satan (Gr.) $66 Freodrihten hine forSlaedde to Sam 
hal^an ham. a 1300 E. E, Psalter Ixviii. 32 [Ixix, 31] Kalf 
.. Forthledand [Vulg. producenteml homes and klees his. 
f 1423 Setien Sag. (P.) 2443 There was many a wepyng 
heye As the childe was forth ladde. 
t Po’rtllly, ce. Obs. Forms : 3 foTthlieh, 4 
forthely. [i. Forth adv. + -ly L] Healthy, likely 
to live ; also, full of energy. 

C1230 Halt Meid. 51f bit wel iborn is & punched wel 
forSlich, fearlac of his lure is anan wiS him iboren. c 1330 
R. Brunne Ckron. U8xo) 160 Felawes were pei alle, als 
forthely as he. 

t Fo*rtlimost, a. and adv. Ohs. [f. Forth 
+ Most, j = Foremost. 

c 950 Lindisf. Gosp, Matt. xx. 27 SeSe wselle hetuih iuh 
forSmest wossa sie iuer Sea. c 1425 Engl. Conq. Irel. (1896) 
16 Robert was. .euer with the forth most in euery fight, 
CX430 Mirour Saluacioun 2a The certein guyse es this 
That of the new law forthemast a sothe reherced is, 

t Portliiii*my V. Obs. [f. Forth adv. + Nim ».] 
trans. To consume. Cf. Fornim. 

£■1173 Lamb, Hom,<^$ pes fares [?fure$] icunde is pet hit 
forSmmeS swa hwet him neh biS. 

intr. To go forth, go away, proceed. 

<r X230 Gen. Bf Ex. 3351 For'5 nam Sis folc, so god ta^te 
him, to Se desert of rafadim. Ibid. 3640 Twelf moneS foiS 
ben alle cumen, Or he fro sjmay ben forS numen. 

t Fortll on, forfckon, adv. Obs. For forms 

see Foeth, [f. Forth + ONT7I/2'.] 

1. Of space : Forwards ; = Forth i . In quot. 
with ellipsis of go. Also, onwards, straight on, 
without deviation; =Forth 2. 

1329 More Dyaloge 11. Wks. iSs/t Let us forth on a Htle 
further. 1607 Shaks. Timon 1. i. 49 My free drift . . Flies 
an Eagle flight, bold, and forth on. 

2. (Jftime: Onwards; = Forth 3. 

1474 Caxton Chesse ii He . . shold be his frend fro than 
fortlion. c 1300 Melusine lix. (1895) 361 Thy fortres fro this 
day fourthon shalbe quyte of ony trybute. 1387 Golding 
De Mornayxxxi. 505 From the beginning foorthon, Moyses 
and the Prophets gaue it you. 

b. Straightway, at once, forthwith. 
axooo Martyrol. 'E. E, T. S.) 154 pa het Valenanus .se 
refa hi forSon acwellan. C1250 Gen. Be Ex. 3x62 lie firme 
bigeten. .was storuen on morwen and dead forSan. 

t For-tllO*n, C07tj. Obs. Also i forpam, -pan, 
2-4 forfchan, 7 forthen. [In OE. two words: 
For prep, -i- Pon instr. , }dm dat., of The. The dat. 
and instr. forms coalesced in ME.] 

1. For this reason, therefore. In ME. sometimes 
repeated, , . forpon *for this reason , . that’. 

C900 tr. Bseda's Hist. iii. xiii. [xv.] 11890) 198 He fortSon 
ealluni 7;e pis.se worulde aldormonnum wees leof. cxooo 
Ags. Gosp. Matt. vi. 23 Forpam [c:ii6o Hatton Forpan] ic 
seeje eovv past [etc,]. <!rxi73 Lamb. Horn. 95 ForSon wes pe 


halia gast on culfren onlicnesse bufan criste, forSon he wes 
[etc,]. 6* 1203 Lay. 989 For pon [<7 1273 for pan] gif hit eow 

bi-IoueS. .fare we from pisse londe. <71320 Cast. Lme lo/ss 
He scholde neuer die for pon. 1394 P. PL Crede 27 By 
a frayny ng for-pan failep per manye. 1447 Bokenh am 
Seyntys (Roxb.) 43 Not forthan I wyl not blynne. 1674 Ray 
N. C. Words 19 F'ortken and Fortky, therefore. 

2. For the reason that, because. 

Beowulf iGr.) 150 Forpam wearS [sorscearu] ylda bearnum 
undyrne cuS. <?xi75 Lamb. Horn, xj Hit is riht pet me 
hem .spille, forpan betere hit is [etc.]. <71350 Gen. 4- Ex, 

1996 Pu tifar . . bogte ioseph al forSan He wulde don is lechur- 
bed wiS ioseph. 

So Por-thon the, later forthon that ^ 2 . 

E. ^Elfred Oros. 1. 1. (1883)24 For Son pe sio sunne peer 
gseo near on sett ponne on oSrum lande, pmr [etc.], c 1000 
Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiv. 24 For-pam [<71160 Hatton for-pan] 
Pehytwies strangwind. cxx’jsLamb. Hom.$z Forpon pet 
he scolde swote smelle. <7 1200 Trin, Coll. Horn. 107 Leomene 
fader we clepeS ure drihten for pan pe he sunne atend. 

<7 x230 Owl Night. 780 And for pan pat hit no wit not Ne 
mai his strengi-e hit ischilde 1340 Ayenb, 184 Vor pan pet 
roboam. .uorlet pane red of pe yealden guode men..he 
uor-leas bet gratteste del of his kingdome. 

Forthought: see Forethought, 

■f Porthpa'SS, Y'. Obs. [f. Forth adv. + Pass 
V.} intr. To pass forth, go, proceed. 

1383 WvcuF Gen..xxvm. 2 But go, and forthpasse into 
Mesopotany. .to the hows of Batuel. 1433 Misyn Fire of 
Lotte i. viii. (1896) 16 pe holy goste of pe fadyr & pe sone 
forthpassynge. <ri44o Hylton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 
1494) 1. Ixxxvi, By cause of synne he forth passith [1333 
passeth farre] liuyng in this worlde in this ymage of synne. 

t Foirthputter. Obs. rare- L [f. Forth adv. 

■f PupTTEB.J One who puts forth ; a braggart. 
a x6x6 Healey Theophrastus xxiii. (1636) 79 A vanter or 
forth-putter is he, that boastes upon the Exchange that 
he hath store of banke-mony. 

Forthputtiaig ( f6».ippu‘ tig ) , vbl. sb. [f. Forth 
+ Putting 

1. The action of putting forth. 

1640 Bp. Reynolds P<3!js/<7»r (1658) 1009 The effects of 
Hope, .arising out of want, contention, ana forth-putting of 
the mind. 1833 Chalmers Const. Man (1835) IL ii. i. 163 
An obvious, .forth-putting of skill. 1873 McLaren Serm. 
Ser. II. ii. 24 A continuous forth-putting of power. 

2. U.S, Obtrusive behaviour. 

1861 To'U'&xx. Biglrm P. Poems 1S90 II. 216 To secure 
myself against any imputation of unseemly forthputting. 

Forthputting (fdarppuTiq), ppl. a. [f. F orth 
adv. -f Putting, pr. pple. of Putz^.] That puts 
forth; esp, that puts oneself forward; forward, 
obtrusive, presumptuous. (Now chiefly U»S.) 

c 1570 Pride ^ Lmvl. (1841) 33 For soft, and no whit forth- 
putting was he. 1647 Trapp Comm. Matt, xviii. 21 Peter 
IS still the same, ever too forwardly and forth-putting. 1854 
Hawthorne Engy Note-bks. ixBjg) II. 312, I should wrong 
her if I left the impression of her being forth-puttin|f and 
obtrusive, 1883 Howells i, Do you think it was 

forth-putting at all, to ask him? 

t Fortfira'st^ z?. Obs. lOE. for&t'lestanf.Fon- 
p'^'ef.'^ + trkstaii to crush.] U^ans. To crush, shatter. 

<7823 Vesp, Ps, ix. 36 [x. 15] For’Srmst earm Ses synfullan. 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter xlviili]. 7 In .strange gaste senippes of 
Thars for-thrist saltou. 13.. VismtsSt Paul^4VCiO.E. 
Misc. (187 A 224 Synful soules, and al for-hrast. 13.. E.E. 
Allit. P. B. 249 Bot in pe jjryd [act of God’s vengeance] 
watz for-l?rast al ]>at kryue schuld. 

Fortbren, obs. f. Further v . 

Fortbrigllt (f5»j]?ir3i*t, fo^ ipiroit), rarely with 
advb, gen. ~s fortbriglhts, a. and sb. 

arch. [f. Forth adv. + fliGHT a. and adv., m 
OE. riht, rihte cf. Downright.] A. adv. 

1. Directly forward, in or towards the front, 
straight before one. 

a xooo Ags. Gloss, in Haupt'sZFzVxr^^r. IX. 406 Indeclina^ 
biliter, (otonhte. (:x2o3 Lay. 1523 Bnitus..iwende forS- 
rihtes to }>on ilke weie |>er him iwised wes. ? <11366 Chaucer 
i?<7r<r 295 She mighte loke in no visage Of man or 
woman forth-right pleyn. 1398 Trevisa De P. R. 

V. ii. (1495' 104 That heryth not only fourth ryght but all 
abowte. 1580 Sidney /5( rca<//<z ii. 115 He ever going so just 
with the horse, either forth-right or turning, 1^7 Dryden 
AEneidxii. 1076 Now forthright and nowin Orbits wheer<i. 
1818 Keats Endyni. ir. 331 Until impatient in embairass- 
ment He forthright pass’d. 1879 G. Meredith Egoisi lll. 
viii. 153 Reach the good man your hand, my girl : forth- 
right from the shoulder, like a brave boxer, 
t b. Straight out, horizontally. Obs. 

1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 356 The fruite standing 
some forthright, and some upright, 

2. Straightway, immediately, at once. 

c 1200 Ormin 2481 He. . wollde forr)>rihht hire himm fra All 
stillelilce shaedenn. a 1225 St. Marker. 15 Ant tenne some 
agulte'5 eawiht Uc. ha moten] gan anan foreSriht ]>set ha [etc.]. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. vii. 35 Whose dore forthright To 
him did open as it had beene taught. 1609 C. Butler 
Fern. Mon. (1634) 13 1 You may see some slain forthright 
with the thrust of the Spear. 1639 Torriano, A tibibo, 
forthright, as it were carelesly. 18E2 Swinburne ITWjifmw 
of Lyonesse 49 Forthright upon hut steed [he] Leapt. 

B. adj. 

1. Proceeding in a straight course, directly in front 
of one, straight forward. 

<7 Tooo ^Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wuleker 222/30 Directanei, 
for6rihte. 1398 Trevisa tr. Barth. De P. R.ix, i. (149s) 345 
Strej’^ghte and forthryghte meuynge. 1637 S. Purchas Pol. 
Flyingfns. 190 Having two points forth-right, not barbed 
like a Bees. x8:^ Scoti* St. Rjonan*s xxxvi, Now in mak- 
ing feints, now in making forthright passes. 1863 C. J, 
Vaughan Words fr. Gosf. 71 Must thine eye be thus roving 
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thy fortfarlght vision thus distracted? ^3:878 Stevenson 
145 A headlong, forth-right tide. 

Jtg. Going Straight to the point, straightfor- 
ward, unswerving,, outspoken ; also, unhesitating, 
dexterous, 

1855 Browning Men ^ Want. 11 . Andrm del Sario 5 
This low-pulsed forthright craftsman's hand of mine. x86j 
Swinburne in Fortn. Rev, July 22 In clear forthright 
manner of procedure . , it resembles the work of Chaucer. 
1870 Lowell Study Wind. 261 The home-thrust of a forth- 
right word. 1879 Farrak Si. Paul I. 422 The practical, 
forthright, non-argumentative turn of his mind. 

C. j//. A Straight course or path ; ///. and 
(Chiedy after Shakspere.) 

1606 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. ui. hi. 158 If you giue way Or 
hedge aside from the direct forth right. 1610 — Tewy. ni. 
hi. 3 Here’s a maze trod indeede Through fourth rights, and 
Meanders. 1S80 Browning Dram. Itfylls Ser. ii, Clive 12 
Thought. .Notes this forthright, that meander. 1884 Bp. 
Barry in Coniemp. Rev. Sept. 409 Materialism with its 
maze of ‘ forthrights and meanders’ is utterly at fault. 1887 
Lowell Pr. Wks. {1800) VI. 186 He has not allowed him- 
self to be lured from the direct forthright by any (etc.]. 
Hence Po-rtliariglLtiiLess, the quality of being 
forthright ; straightforwardness. 

1873 Lowei-l Among my Pks. Sen n, 123 Dante’s concise 
forthrightness of phrase. 1879 Farrar St. Paul I. 225 He 
..carried into his arguments that intensity and forthright- 
ness which awaken dormant opposition, 
t P02?tliri*ng‘, V. Obs. rare. [f. prefP 
+ Theing 7 J, to press. The OE. fardrzngan 
(Fob- pre/A ?) occurs once, app. in the sense ‘ to 
urge forward’.] trajzs. To press heavily upon, 
oppres<;. 

jBeewulfiGr.} io84j)3st he ne mehte. .hawea-lafewigefor- 
jjringan peodne.s ctatoo Ormin 6169 Himm i^att i 

cwarrterrne Ii{> Forrbundenn & forrjjrungenn. 
Borthrow: see Fob- prefy i. 
t S*ortlise*t, Obs. [f. Forth + Set 
tram. To set forth ; to present to view, display. 

iri563LiNi>ESAV (Pitscottie) Scot. (1728) I. i They, 

that are most forthy in the ingyring and forth.setting them- 
selves. 3585 Jas. I Rss. Poesie (Arh.) 37 , 1 had farr rather 
Babell tower forthsett, Then [etc.]. 

Hence IPoxthse’tting vbl. sb. 

1528 J. Hacket to Wolsey {MS. Cote. Galha B. ix, 181) 
Yt myght be a forthesettyng of French emen to make ther 
hragges. <21572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 344 
Being conveaned . . in the name of Jesus Christ, for furth- 
setting of his glorie. a 184^ Chalmers Posth. Wks. I. 76 
Let me not enter on the vain attempt to enhance the im- 
piession of this celebrated story by any forthsetting of 
mine. 1863 A. B. Gkosart Small Sins Pref (ed. 2) 10 It 
has seemed therefore to me advisable to. .select less obvious 
forth-setting of the same great Truths. 

t PortEsllow*, V. Obs. [f. Forth adv. + 
Show®.] tram. To show forth, declare, exhibit. 

a 1300 B. R. Psalter cxliv. [cxlv.] 4 Strende and strende. . 
sal . .pi might forth-schewe. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (iSrol 
54 pei durst it not forth schewe. 1553 Q. Kennedy Cotn fiend. 
Tract, in Wodr. Soc. Misc. 127 Quhat and he he blynd 
quhilk suld furth-schaw the way to utheri.s. 3556 Lauder 
Tractate 503 Now haiie I breuelie heir furthschawin. . How 
that 3e sold [etc.J 

^ t Fo'rtlisitlie. [f. Forth adv. a sW 

journey.] Departure, decease; hence, death-bed. 

0 , B, Chrm. an. 092, uEfter Oswaldes . . forSsiSe. a 1240 
JJreisun in Coit. Horn. 197 Ich pe bidde J^et tu kume to mine 
uor^-siSe. 

t FortIitee% V. Obs, [OE foj^Uon, £ Forth 
adv. + tdon : see Tee ®.] tram. a. To manifest 
outwardly, b. To bring forward, adduce, quote, 
c. To draw (a person) on, seduce, beguile. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 35 pe deuel teS forcJ geres hwile 
after fox. .hwile after o'Sre, and on ech ofhise deden is iefned 
to deore wuas geres he forSteoS. Ibid. 145 pe fewe word 
J>e idi nu forS-tegh he specS of [etc ]. Ibid, 199 Man raid is 
gele, eggeS us and fondeS and forp-tep to idele ponke. 

FortMell (foerpte-l), ®. rare. [f. Forth adv. 
-i-Tell ®.] tram. To tell forth, publish abroad. 
3349-62 Sternhold & H. Ps. cxiviii. 34 His Saints shall 
all forthtell His praise and worthinesse. 1563 Kethe Ps. 
c. 1 Hym serue with feare, his praise forth tell. 3889 T. 
Wright Chalice of Carden xv. 108 ‘ Imprinted as its title 
page forth told, in the last year of Elizabeth. 

t Po'rtliward, sb. Obs. Also 5 i'r. fort?ward, 
forthwart. [See Forth - Fobeward jr/;.! 

c 3340 Cursor M. 13959 (Fairf.i pe lewes wip paire fals forp- 
■ward . . pai so3t ihesu to be dede. c 3470 Henry Wallace xi. 
487 For thi manheid this forthwart to me fest. 3535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot, iil 254 As plesit him his ford ward to fulfill. 

Po'rthward, with adv. gen. -j fortbwards, 
adv. ^ndi a. Obs. exc. arch. Forms: see Forth 
and -WARD. [OE. forbweard («=OS. forbiverd, 
forbiuardes), f. Forth adv. +-wabd.] A. adv. 

1 . Of place; Towards a place or part in front or 
before, onward(s, forward. To be forthward : to 
be on one’s way. To set forthward ; to help on. 

<^*3175 Lamb. Horn. 51 And tech me hu ic seal swimmen 
forOward. c 1205 Lay. 5370 Feouwer dales fulle forS ward 
[r 327s forpwardes] heo wenden. 3297 R. Glouc. (1724) 
245 po pys ost al gare was, vorpward vaste hii drowe. 
1:3400 Lanfrauds Cirurg. 315 Drawe pe boon forpward. 
^1430 Pilgr. LyfMankode L xciii. (1869) 51 Me th.inketh 
nht ionge pat I ne were forthward and set in be wey. c 3450 
St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6097 He went forthward with pe 
wayne. 3530 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 303 Also to the peir, 
uit go furthwardes, xlj’. 1560 Rolland Crt. Venus v^. 659 
Fordward I fuir. 1588 A. King tr. Canisiud Catech. 30 
Besyddis we set furthwart, be all meanis possible y^* 
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proffeit of our nygbhour. IMd. 205 b, Gif thou preiss 
lorduart. 165s Fuller Ch. Hist. v. iv. § 35 Tliat unity , and 
concord in opinions .. may encrease and goe forthward. 
1768 Ross Helenore 8 ’Tweish twa hillocks the poor lambie 
lies, An’ ay fell forthert, as it shoope to rise, 
b. Prominently, in public. 

3504 Atkynson tr. De Iinitaiione iii. lix. He wyll also 
apere forthwarde, and haue the syghte and experyens of 
many thynges by his outwarde senses, 

2 . Of time : a. (,OE. only.) Continually, prospec- 
tively. b. For the future onwards. Also, ay, 
{front) hence, now, then forthward', from that 
or this day or time forthward. 

c iooo Ags. Ps. lli]. 79 (Gr.) paet min gehernes hehtful 
weorSe , . forSweard to pe ! c 1000 ./Elfric Gram. xxi. tZ.) 
323 ©is gemet [the imperative mood] sprecS forpwerd. 
c 3200 (Drmin 5226 patt itt [patt twifalde gast] beo nu forrp- 
warrd inn me. C1340 Cursor M. 14905 (Fairf.) Of his 
passion pat is sa harde pat ge sal here now forpwarde. 
c 3380 Sir Ferumb. 2605 If y pys day forpward spare 
Sarasyn ouper torke, for euere mot y pan for-fare. C1440 
Gesia Rom. 1 . 225 (Harl. MS.) & pere for, fadir, dothe to 
me fro hennys forpeward aspe likithe. c 1450 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 6930 pare he ordayned pe bischpp se Ay forthward 
forto be. 1:1460 Fortescue ^ Azwa (1885) 147 
Wich wages shall than forthwarde cesse. 1543 Act 33 H en. 
VIII, c. 13 From that time furthward. 

B. oiij. =■ Forward a. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace ni. 46 Growand in curage ; Forth- 
ward, rycht fayr. Ibid. x. 78 So weill heseyn, so forthwart, 
stern, and stult. 3883 Duffield Don Quix. II. 560 Don 
Quixote went, .on his forthward way. 

Hence ro'rtliwardly adv. 

c tSf’jo Henry Wallace x. 653 So forthwartbm thai ]presRyt 
in_ the thrang. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. clxxxvii. 389 
Richarde. .toke vpon hym tlie rule of hisowne signory,and 
grewe & encreased forthwardly. 

+ Fortll'Wa'X, V, Obs. [OE. foi'bweaxan, f. 
Forth •+ weaxan to Wax.] intr. To grow 
forth, grow to excess, increase. 

11900 ?Werfrith Greg. Dial. \i. xxvii. (Bosw.-T.) Forp- 
weox his feondscipe. 1:1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 1213 Wintres forS 
wexen on ysaac. 

i' Po'irfcliwise, "ti. Obs. [OE. forfwlsian, f. 
Forth adv. ^ wisian to show, guide.] trans. To 
guide forth, direct ; hence, to bring up (a child). 

Beo'imlf ifSt.) 1795 Him selepe7;n for’S 'wisade. <'3335 
Shoreham 68 The fader and moder J'hat hyne fiieschlyche 
forthwyseth, 

iPorfcliwitli (lb’:r])wi*>, -wi-0), adv. 

[For forth with iprep.', ==• o.saXx'tx forth mid, along with, 
see Forth adx>. 2 c. The forthwith originates from 
this phra.se, the prep, being used (obsol. or with ellipsis of it.s 
regimen.} 

Immediately, at once, without delay or interval. 

3450-3530 Myrr. our Ladye 3 Other before the letter or 
after or else fourthe wyth togyther, 3463 J. Paston in 
P. Lett. 1^0. 384 IL 4Ther was a certeyn person forth wyth 
after the jurney at Wakefield, 3463 Bury> Wills (Camden) 
17 y« messe of requiem may begynne forthwith whan y‘ 
is doo. : 3637 Decree Star Chamb. § 17 in Milton's Areofi. 
(Arb.) 17 That the Master and Wardens of the Company of 
Stationers, doe^ foorthwith certifie [etc,]. 3732 Hearne 

Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.)IIL 424 It shall be done forthwith. 
3834 Cary Dante, Par. vni. 50 Forthwith it grew In size 
and splendour. 3848 Wharton Law Lex. s. v.. When a 
defendant is ordered to plead forthwith, he must plead 
within twenty-four hours. 3867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. 
iv. (1880) 53 The King determined that they should forthwith 
be reconverted to Roman Catholicism. 

^ Used for Fobwith adv. zxA fref. (which is a 
variant reading in all the passages). 

a 3300 Cursor M. 30752 Amang pir men es forthwit tald, 
He come al forto her his wand. Ibid. 11423 pe stern went 
forth-wit pat pam ledd. 1:3340 Ibid, xjooi (Trin.) In sep- 
tembre moneth pe foure & twenty nygt was . , Forpwip pe 
annunciacioun. 

t PoTtkwitbial, adv. Obs. [f. Forth adv. -h 
With pi-ep. -f All. See Forth cidv. 2 d.] « prec. 

cxzoo Ormin 1336 Let itt eornenn forpwipp all Vt inntill 
wilde wesste. 1390 Gowek Corf. 111 . 262 And forth withall 
. . A naked swerd. .She toke, and through hir hert it throng. 
111500 Assembl. Ladies cv, in Chaucer's (1561) 261 
Than eche of vs toke other by the sleue And forth wiihal, 
as we shulde take our leue. 3548 in Strype Eccl.Mem. II. 
App. D. 27 Yf thou take hym that is not trew unto hys 
prynce, punysh him forthwithall. 

Porthy (^fo»upi), a. Sc. and dial. [f. Forth 
adv. -I- -Y l] Disposed to put oneself forth or for- 
ward ; forward, outspoken, unrestrained. 

c 35^5 [see Forth-set s/,]. 1846 Spec. Cornish Proxn Dial, 
55 A yungster corned out very forthy, ‘ Here come I, St. 
George’. 1880 E, Cornwall Gloss., Forthy, officious; for- 
w^d. 1892 N&r'tknrnb, Gloss., Forthy, industrious, well 
doing, free, kindly spoken. 

t For ths r*, conj. Obs. Also i fortJf, 2-5 forthi, 
3 south. for'Stri, 3-4 forthe. [OE. forbi, forby, 
f. Yo^ prep. A by, instr. of The. Cf. Forthon.] 
For this reason, therefore. 

irxooo Ags. Gosp. John vil 22 For 5 y Moy.ses eow .sealde 
ymhsnydenysse. c 3175 Lamb. Horn. 21 Portion a pis worl 3 
wino ongein us. .for-pi we sunegiet on-gein drihtenes welle, 
1:1230 HaliMeid. 9 For pi .sell meiden forget ti folc. a 3250 
Owl Night. 69 Forthe the sulve mose Hire thonkes wolde 
the to-tose, 33., E. E. A Hit. P. A. 234 My joy for-jjy 
watz much pe more. 3377 Langl. P. PI. B. Prol. 187 For- 
pi I conseilie alle pe comune to )at pe catte worthe. c 3450 
Henryson Mor. Fab. 45 The morning myld, my mirth 
was maire forthy. 3501 Douglas Pal. Hon. i. xxii, For 
thy I knew the signe Was Acteon. 1590 Lodge Euphues 
Gold. Leg. in Halliw. Shaks. V 1 . 22 Forthy, Montanus, follow 
mine arreede. 1647 H. More Song f Soul ii. I ii. xxviii, 
Forthy let first an mward centre bid Be put. 


"h. Notfor~thy'. nevertheless. What for- thy i 
what of that ? 

1375 Barbour Bruce v. sig Vndir the mantill nocht-forthi 
He snld be armyt preualy, 1433 Pilgr. Sov.de (Caxton) i. 
XV. (1859) 13 Nought for thy, this I byhote expresse. C3430 
Syr Try am, 736 The fyrste that rode noght for thy, Was 
the kyng of Lumbardy. c 1450 Cov. Mysi, (1841) 120 Nevyr 
the les, what for-thy . . Wxthowith mannys company She 
myght not be with childe. 

H ence rortby tbat, earlier forfcby tbe, because. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John vil 22 Na for'Si Se heo of Moy.ses sy. 
C3I7S Lamb. Hom. ^x On pon deie pa engks of heofene 
harn iblissieS ; forSi pe pa erming saulen habbeS rest of 
heore pine, a 3225 Ancr, R. 56 Al pset vuel of Dina v. ne 
com nout forSui pmt te wummen lokede cangliche o weop- 
men. 3340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 2698 Forthy pat sum has 
11a knawyng Of purgatory -.pai for [etc.]. C1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) vi. 18 pare also gert kyng Nabugodonosor putte pe 
three childer in pe fyre, forpi pat pai held pe rigt beleue. 

t Fortliye'te, V. Obs. [OK. forbgiotan, f. 
Forth adv. a geotan to pour.] irans. T'o pour out. 

Dooo tr. Breda's Hist. iv. xxix. [xxviii,] (1890) 370 He .. 
foro,3;otenum tearum .. Dryhtne his willan behead. 3513 
Douglas ASneis iii, 55 The deip furtht get in schaldisheir 
and thair. — iv. viii. 88 AH for nocht the teris war furth get 

Fortietk (fputiep), a. \sb.) F^onns ; a. feo- 
wertiSotSa, erron. (iem., neiit. -'Se), 2 fur- 

teohte, 3 fovp-ertiSe, -tu'JJe, -ti^the, fuwertiSa, 
fourtiand, 4 south. vourta5te, foiirtitlie, -tied, 

5 fovsrrtyde, fortith, 6 fourtetli. 7 foxirtieth, 6- 
fortietli ; 6 fourtyest. [OE. fiowertigoba 

prehistoric '^fiwortigunfpon-, corresponding to ON, 
fertugonde. -ande (Sw. fyrationde, Da. fyrrety- 
vende), £ Forty on the analogy of Tenth. 

The rare 13th c. fourtiand'vs, of Scandinavian origin. The 
16th c. fourtyest is noteworthy as being formed with the 
same suffix as in the Low and High Ger. equivalents (Du. 
veertigsie, Cf^G.forzugdsto) ; cf. also late IcCi.fertugasiii), 
The ordinal numeral belonging to the cardinal 
forty. The fortieth man : one man in forty. 
Fortieth part ; one of forty equal parts into which a 
quantity may be divided. Also ahsol. and quasi-jrA 
f3ooo ^LFRlc Dent. i. 3 On pam feowerteoSan ^eare, 
c 3175 Cott. Horn. 229 Drihten pa an pa furteohte dege his 
aeristes astah to heofene. 3258 Charter of Hen. Ill, in 
Tyrrell Hist. Eng. (1700 II. App. 25 In the two and fovver- 
tigthe geare of ure cvnnninge. 1357 Lay Folks Catech, 152 
The fourtied day after that he ras . . he stegh in-till heueu. 
c 3425 Wyntoun Cron. vi. iv. 89 Of hys kynryk pe fownyde 
yhere. 3502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 1. vi. 52 
The fourtye.st daye after his resurreccyon. 35^ Sir J. 
Smyth Disc. Weafionsiw Lett. Lit. Plen (Camden 1 53 Of 
which, .scarce the fortieth man escaped with life. 3611 
'hmis. Citron, xxvl 31 In the fourtieth yeere of the reigne 
of Dauid. a 3631 Donne Love's^ Diet 23 Ah I what doth it 
availe To he the fourtieth name in an entail? 1724 Swift 
Dr-apier's Lett. Wks. 1755 V. n. 138 It is not above the 
fortieth part in value to the rest of Britain. 3758 S. Hay- 
ward Serm. v. 145 In that fortieth of Lsaiah how is that 
Jehovah .set forth ? 3800 Young in Phil. 'Trans. XCI. 55 A 
large card, divided . . into fortieths of an inch. 3855 Milman 
Lat. Chr. (1864) V. ix. vii. 324 All prelates fete.], .were sum- 
moned to contribute at least a fortieth to this end, 

FortifiaMe (f^’Jtifsiabl), a. [f. Fortify v. 
A -ABLE; cf. Y.foriifiahle.l That maybe fortified. 
3609 Overbury Observ. 17 Prov. Wks. (1856) 223 The coun- 
trey every where fortifiable with water. 1755 in Johnson. 
3886 Ruskin Prseteriia L vil 207 The quadrilateral plan of 
my fortifiable dispositions, 

t Forti'ficate, z'- Obs. [f.ppl. stemofL. 
fortijlcdre,’] «= Fortify. 

3560 Rolland Crt. Venus m. 188 The vther part gif thay 
fortificat In gour contrair, 

Fortiiicatioil (f^-itifik^i-Jon). [a.^ F. fortifi- 
cation, ad. h. f or tif cation- em, n, of action £ forti-‘ 
fied-re to F-ortify.] 

I. The action of fortifying ; in senses of the vb. 
fl. Strengthening, corroboration, ratification. 
1530-3 Act 22 Hen, VI II, c. 14 [They[ haue .. procured 
many men . . to the . . practise of archerie .. to the greale 
encrease and fortificacions of the same outwarde realmes. 
3557-75 Dium. Ocenrr. (Bannatyne) 122 To come to 
Edinburgh to .sub.scriue the fortificatioun of the kingis 
coronatioun. 3563-87 Foxe A. 4 M. (1684) III. 454 For the 
more fortification of that which hath been said. 1609 
Skene Reg. Maj., Forme of Proces j.16 The defender quha 
propones the exception, for fortification therof, may propone 
ane duply, against the libell and reply. 3634 Raleigh 
Hist, n. (16341 442 Much common good therby 

likely to arise with mutual fortification of both tho.se king- 
doms. 3623 Conway in Ellis Orig.Left. Ser. 1. III. 155 His 
actes had not need of theire fortification. 

2 . The strengthening of wine with alcohol. 

3885 Pali Matt G. 7 Sept. 5. '2 Spirits exported to Spain 
for the fortification of native wines. 3893 Manch. Guard. 

May 5/4 The duty was raised . .to discourage the fortifica- 
tion of Spanish wines with coarse spirit.^. 

3 . Mil. The action of fortifying or providing 
with defensive works. 

3562 Whitehorne tr. Mnchia7fel (title) Certain waies of 
the orderyng of Souldiers in battelray, & settyne of battalles 
. .also plattes for fortificacion of Townes. 388a Steven- 
son New Arab. Nts. (1884 129 He had no means of fortifi- 
cation, and lay open to attack. 

b. I'he art or science of fortifying or construct- 
ing works of defence. 

3642 Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 80 The art of Naviga- 
tion and Fortification. 3688 Capt. J. S. Fortijicaiion 23 
Fortification, or Military Architecture, Is a Science [etc.]. 
3751 Johnson Rambler No. 103 p 2 We range from city to 
city, though we profes.s neither architecture nor fortification. 
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iSaS M. Spearmak Brit. Gunner (ed. s'i 201 Fortijicaiion 
..is divided into two parts, which are called Permanent or 
Field Fortification, Cassettes Teckti. Educ.i. 21/2 The 
science..is termed Fortification* 

Jig, 1649 Jer. I'avlor Gt. Exemp. ii. ix. 124 Observe 
what object is aptest to inflame thee, and by speciall arts of 
fortification, stop up the avenues to that part, 

II. concr. 

4 z. Mil A defensive work ; a wall, earthwork, 
tower, etc. Chiefly collect, plural. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A . n. xxiv 137 Upon euery yate 
inuste be made dyuerse deffences and fortyfycacions. 1512 
Act if Hen. Vllhc. I §i To make Bulwerkes, Brayes. .and 
ai other fortificacions. 1604 Shak.s. 0 th. in. v. 5 This 
Fortification (Gentlemen 1 shall we see’t? 1683 Brit. Spec. 
18 Strong fortifications do secure thy Ports. 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe i."iv, I . . made me a Door to come out, on the Out- 
.side of my Pale or Fortification. 1794 Sullivan Fitio 
Hat. 11 , 362 In the neighbourhood of Lexington .. are the 
remains of two ancient fortifications. 1841 W. Spalding 
Italy ^ It. IsL I. 223 We find all the Seven Hills embraced 
within a fortification which the legendary history ascribes 
to Servius Tullius. *863 Lyell Man 40 Extensive 

fortifications to protect them from their enemies. 

b. Comh.\ fortification-agate (see qiiot.>* 

i88z in Casseix. 189a liana’s Syst. Min. (ed. 61 i8g 

Bum-agate or Forti/ication-agate is a variety with liglit 
to dark brown shades, showing, when polished, curious 
markings well described by the name. 

c. iransf. and fig. A means of defence. 

«iS86 Sidney A read. i. x. 40 b, The Stagge thought it 
better to trust to the nimblenes of his feete then to the 
slender fortification of his lodging. 1653 Walton Angler 
ii. 41 The glove.s of an Otter are the best fortification for 
your hands against wet weather.^ 1656-7 Burton’s Diary 
(1828 I. 363 That. . Is the best fortification for all honest men. 
1742 Land, Country Brew. i. (ed. 4) So Horse-dung should 
be laid to the Windows as a Fortification agaiast them 
[winds]. 1751 J0HN.SON BamlderNo, 26 f 7 He was happy 
in this fortification [an arrangement of bolts and bars]. 

6. ta. gieu. A means of atiengtheniiig. Ols. 

1655 Advt. in Ctdpeppeds Pract. Physio^ It \aurum 
foiabile\ is an Universal Fortification for all Complexions 
and ages. 1678 Dryden Kind Keeper ly. i, Go, provide . . 

■ the Westphalia ham, and other fortifications of nature. 

b. Spec. The strengthening timbers, etc. of a 
whaling vessel : see Fohttfy &. i b. 

i8ao ScoRESBY Al'c. Arctic Reg. II. igi The next im- 
portant part of the fortification is the pointers. 

fe. Gunnejy. The additional thickness of metal 
serving to strengthen certain portions of a cannon. 

1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Sea>nen 32 To . . know her 
leuell poynt blanke . . her fortification, the differences of 
powder [etc.]. 1669 Sturmy Manners Mag. v.^ 63 Canon- 
Powder is be.st..for in taking up much room it hath the 
.greater length or fortification of metal about it in the Piece. 

FortiSed (f^utifsid), ppl. a. [f. Fortify v. + 
“ED k] Strengthened ; provided with means of 
defence; protected with rorti float ions. 

1538 Elyot, Flrmus, stable, constant, well fortified. 1611 
Bible Mkah vii. 12 He shal come . . from tlie fortified 
cities. «i6s7 Lovelace Poems 234 Your days fare, 
a fortified toast. 1692 in Capt. Smith's .teaman’s Gram. 
II. xviii. 128 A Well Fortified Gun, hath her Metal at the 
Vent or Touch-hole as thick as her Diameter at the Bore. 
1757 Yorh Courani 18 Oct, A well-fortified vessel for the 
coasting trade.. has been long wanted. 1790 Burke Fr. 
Reu, Wks. V. 247 The Orsini and Vitelli in Italy, who used 
to sally from their fortified dens to rob the trader and 
traveller. 1861 M. Pattison Ess. uBSg) I. 45 Three fortified 
and portcuIUsed gateway.s. 

Fortifier (f^'-itifaiisi). [f. next -f -er One 
who or that which fortifies : a. One who con- 
structs fortifications, b. One who or that which 
strengthens ; a supporter, an upholder. 

a. 1552 Huloet, Fortifier, munitor. 1589 Ive Fortif. 33 
Admom.shing the Fortifier .. to vse ..the considerations 
before in them alleaged. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. 123 A 
fortifier, had deuised a certame kinde of ioyned boords, the 
which being caried of the souldiers, defended them from tlte 
shot of the Harquebuzers. 1602 Carew Cornwall 149 The 
fortifier made his aduaniage of the commoditie, affoorded 
by the ground. 1873 Daily News 7 Nov. 5;3 General 
Chabeau Latour, the fortifier of Paris. 

b. c 1565 Lindes'ay Pitscottie) Ckron. Scot. ^1728^45 But 
also reproached the fortifiers and allowers of him in such 
wickedness. 1569 Murray 15 Oct. in H. Campbell Loxfe 
Lett. MaryQ. Scots App. 58 We wer constranit to nominate 
the said Queue, .as maintenar and fortifiar of the execu- 
touris thairof. Daily Neivs ti Bept* 4/7 The opinion 
is at least a fortifier against adverse critici.sin. X894 Ibid. 15 
Feb. 5/3 An egg beaten in a very little whisky and water 
will be fimnd a'li excellent fortifier. 

Fortify (fputifai), v. [ad. F. fortifier ad. L. 
farlificdre, i. Joriis strong + ficaie : see -FY.] 

I. To make strong. 

1 . trails. To strengthen structurally. Now some- 
what 

Merlin 187 He made to a-mende and fortyfie the 
walks of the to vn ther, as thei were most feble. 1697 Dryden 
Virg, Georg, iv. 262 The grave experienc’d Bee . , Employ’d 
at home..'J'o fortify the Combs, to build the Wall. 1726 
Leoni tr. Alberti’s Arckit. II. 113/2 They shou’d also be 
fortifyed all round with strong br'ck work. 1886 Willis & 
Ci,ark CambridgeWl. 545 Fortifying the wood-work of the 
Dome and Lantern. 

b. Spec. To strengthen (a gun) by additional 
thickness of metal. Cf. Fortification 5 c. Also, 
to strengthen (a ship) for especial emergency, by 
means of additional timbers, etc. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. xlv. 71 Those small 
Peeces are better fortified than the greater. 1669 Sturmy 
Marburs Mag. v. 62 You must work as if the Piece were 


fortified no more than only so much as the thinnest part of 
the Metal is. i8ao Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. II, 508 The 
new ship . . is fortified within the how. 1853 Kane Grinuell 
ExJ. XV. (1856) 112 She was. .fortified with three additional 
strips of boiler iron. 

e. To cover or bind with some protective ma- 
terial or appliance. (Now coloured by senses 7 - 8 .) 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts {1658) 372 Men armed with 
shield.s, and fortified all over with thongs of leather. 1669 
Boyle Conin. New Exp. 11. (1682) 21 A little [air] brake 
into the Reciever. .because I had neglected to fortifie the 
cover with Turpentine. 1697 Potter Antiq. Greece m. xv. 
(1715) 130 The whole Fabrkk-.was fortified with Pitch to 
secure the Wood from the Waters. 1706 Hearne Collect. 

7 Feb,, Being us’d to fortifie him.self against weather by. .a 
thick Robe. 1798 W. Blair Soldier’s Friend yx Ingenious 
modes of fortifying shoes, and rendering them water-proof. 
1803 Wellington 20 Jan. in Gurw, Desp. I. 397 Kegs of 
six gallons each, well fortified with iron hoops. 1850 M eri- 
VALE Rom. Emp. (1865) I. v. 193 Camillus . . fortified the 
shield with a rim of metal. 

2. To impart strength or vigour to (the body, its 
organs, or powers, t a plant) ; to give (a person, 
oneself) strength or endurance for some effort. 

14. . Lydg & Burgh Secrees 1059 Wyn . . ffortefieth the 
heete in the body natural. 1578 Lyte Dodoens n Ixxi. 241 j 
1 1 cloth fortefie and strengthen Uie harte. 1686 W. Harris tr. 
Lemety’s Course Cke^tt. 11. xxii. (ed. 3! 624 The Turks will 
take of it [opium] to the bigness of a hazle Nut to fortifie 
themselves when they are going to fight. 1691 Ray Creation 
Ded. ( 1704I 3 To fortifie you in your Athletic Conflicts. 1719 
London & Wise Compl. Card. 212 We endeavour to fortifie 
it, and make it grow big all Summer, by watering and crop- 
ping it. 1849 Clabidge Cold Water-cure 42 Cold water, 
as a beverage, fortifies the stomach and intestines. 1865 
Dickens Mtd. P'r. i. xiii, Mr. Inspector ha.stily fortifying 
himself with another glass. 

t3. To render more powerful or effective; to 
strengthen, reinforce with additional resources or 
co-operation ; to garrison (a fortress) ; to provide 
(an army, etc.) with necessaries. Ohs. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur i. xviii, They had.. moo than 
eyght thousand for to fortyfye alle the fortresses in the 
marches of Cornewaylle. 1480 Roht. Detyll in Thoms 
Prose Rom. 6 He ever prayed to God to send hym a chyld 
..to multyply and fortyfy his lynage. i;^3 Ln. Berners 
Froiss. 1 . Ixxxi. 94 The countesse.. fortifyed all her garisons 
of euery thyng y* they wanted. 1548 Hall Ckron., Hen. 
VI an. 31) 165 He fortified Burdeaux with Englishmen and 
victayle. 1612 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. 1x653' 190 It 
fortifieth the other medicines, and doubleth their forces. 1670 
Cotton Espernou 1. 11. 69 The Inhabitants of the Suburbs of 
St. Germains were order’d to slip in to fortifie the attempt. 
1701 Swift Contests Nobles Ij’ Com.'NVs. 1755 II. x. 11 They 
admitted three thousand into a share of the government ; 
and thus fortified, became the cruellest tyranny upon record. 
1725 De Foe V(^. roumi World (1840 28, I fortified myself 
with the French captain, and the supercargo. 

b. To arm, Strengthen with weapons. Cf. 7- mre, 
1711 Addison Sped. No. 121 f 3 That great Variety of 
Anns with which Nature has differently fortified the Bodies 
of several kind of Animals, such as Claws, Hoofs, and Horns. 
4. To strengthen (liquors) with alcohol. 

1880 Act 43 «y 44 Viet. c,24 § 70 Any spirits warehoused, . 
may be used in the warehouse for fortifying wines. 1894 
C. N. Robinson Brit. F'leet 142 In 1869 the present practice 
of fortifying the [lime] juice with rum was resorted to. 

6 . a. To strengthen mentally or morally; to 
endow with immaterial resources ; to impart forti- 
tude to ; to cheer, encourage. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dktes 19 It apparteigneth to 
eueiy man . . to seke science^ and iher with to fortiffie hym 
hauyng a good eye vpon his enemyes, 1573 Baret Ah. 
F 948 To haue a hart fortified with wisedome. a 1586 Sidney 
Arcadia 11. (1629) iii Which . . so greatly fortified her 
desires, to see that her mother had the like desires, 1609 
Locke Educ. § 70. 100 A young Man, before he leaves the 
shelter of his Father’s House, should be fortified with 
Resiolution to .secure his Vertue. 1751 Johnson Rambler 
No. 135 T 8 Every delay gives vice another opportunity of 
fortifying itself by habit. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. II. xxiii. 
69 The king . . fortified by this unsucce.ssfal attempt to 
dethrone him. a 1794 Gibbon Life viii, (1839) 238 Timidity 
was fortified bj” pride, 1S65 M. Arnold Ess.Crit. vii. (1875) 
269 Their courage was forufied by a fervent prayer. 

b. To confirm, corroborate, add support to (a 
statement, etc.). To fortify oneself i to confirm 
one’s statement, etc. *1* Also {rarely) hitr. for refi. 

ii?X449 Pecccic Repi', 285 To fortofie and strength the 
same badde answere. 1529 More Dyaloge i. Wk.s. 164/1 
That glo.se he would haue fortified . . with another worde of 
Christ, C1532 Dewes Introd.Fr. in Palsgr. 1063 Mylorde 
the President fortifyeng sayd that we be nat l^unde^by the 
lawe to say. 1678 Trans. Crt, Spain 5 To fortifie his 
Reason.?, he sent us a Manifesto. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Loom ty Lugger n, v, 96 A distinct charge is brought 
against you, fortified by particulars. 1847 Emerson Repr. 
Men, Plato Wks. (Bohn) I. 295 If he made transcendental 
distinctions, be fortified himself by drawing all his illustra- 
tions from .sources disdained by orators, 

1 6. intr. To gain strength, grow strong. Ohs. 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xxiu § 6 How they [the 
affections] gather and fortify. 1658 Evelyn Fr. Card. 
(1675 165 Leaving the least to bear seed, and that the plant 
may fortifie. 1660 Sharrock Vegetables 126 Bind up. .the 
strongest and forwarde.st first, letting the other fortifie. 

II. To Strengthen against attack. 

7. trans. To provide (a town or its walls) with 
defensive works ; to protect with fortifications. 

1436 Pol Poems II. 166 To fortefye anone he dyd 

devyse Of englysshe townes iij. 1485 Caxton Ckas, Gt. 
(1880) 165 The walks of that cyte ben fortefyed with towres. 
1582 N. Lichefibld tr, Cdstankeda’s Cotig. E. Ind. Ivii. 
120 All their houses well fortified with sundry trenches round 


abou't . 1611 Bible xxii. jo The houses haue _yee broken 
downe to fortifie the wail. 1759 Robertson Hist. Scop 1 . 
iL 152 These were immediately commanded to fortify Leith. 
x8i6 Ke.atinge Trav.KiSifi I. 86 It Is environed with walls, 
but not regularly fortified. 1893 Acad&ny 13 May 411/2 
The opposite hank . . was admirably fortified. 

tran.f. x6oi Holland Pliny I. iii This isle is fortified 
with the mount Prion. 1705 Addison //.z/v 8 A Rock that 
runs out into the Sea, and is well fortif:7’d by Nature. X7s^ 
Leoni tr. Alberti’s Archit. IL 121/1 A Pier. . to fortifie a Port. 
Jig, 1548 Hall Chron., Rich. Ill (an. 3) 42 b, Realmes 
and countries are fortified and munited with a double 
power. 1644 Milton A teop. (Avb.) 50 Shut and fortifie one 
gate against corruption. 1775 Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 31 
His house is fortified by the law. 1850 Merivale Rom. 
Emp. (1865) I. ix. 355 He, .fortified his position against the 
malevolence of a future consul. 

8 . To surround (an army, oneself) with defences; 
to put in a position of defence. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. F(an. 3) 48b, The fotemen were 
hedged about with the stakes. .This device of fortifiyng an 
army was at this tyme fyrst invented. 1590 Marlowe 2«<5f 
Pt. Tamburl. iii. ii, I’ll have you learn , the way to fortify 
your men. 1837 W. Irving Bonnemiile HI. 47 Here 
they proceeded to fortify themseh'es. 

9. intr. To erect fortifications ; to establish a 
position of defence. 

1570-6 Lambakdk Peramh. Kent (1826) 185 Sailing up the 
River of Thamise, he fortifieth at Middleton. cx6oo Sir R, 
Cecil Let. in Naunton Fragm. Reg, (Arb.) 61 They will 
first fortifie and learn the strength of the Rebels. 1774 
Pennant Tour Scoil. in 1772, 293 No people will give them- 
selves the trouble of fortifying amidst the security of friends. 
<2x885 U. S. Grant Personal Mem. 1 . 331 The enemy was 
fortilying at Corinth. 

transj. and fg. 1591 Lyly Endym. i. iii, I will withdraw: 
myselfe to the river, and there fortifie for fish. cx6oo Shaks. 
Sonn. Ixiii, For such a time do I now fortifie Against con- 
founding Ages cruell knife. 

Hence Fo'rtifying ppl. a. 

1863 W. B. J ERROLD S/gn. Distress 22 Soup, made of sound 
and fortifying materials. 1872 Bagehot Physics 4 " Fol. 
(18761 217 The fortifying religions .. those which lay the 
plainest stress on the manly parts of morality. 

Fortifying (fi^itifaiiiq), vbl. sb. [f. prec. 
-f -iNGf L] Tile action of the vb. Fortify. Also 
gerundially with omission of in. 

xs8o Hollyband T reas. Fr. Tong, Fortifiemeuf, a fortify- 
ing, 1719 De Foe Crusoe I. iv, 1 laid aside.. my building, 
and fortifying. i77<j. S. Cooper in franklin’s Wks. 11887) 
V. 364 The entrance into this town is now fortifying by the 
soldiery. xSao Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. ll. xgx Fortify- 
ing, is the operation of strengthening a ship’s stern and 
bows. 1832 J. H. Newman Lett. (1891) I. 287 Lying down 
is an instant specific for it [sea-sickness], and eating, a cer- 
tain alleviation and fortifying against it. 1866 Geo. Eliot 
F. Holt (1868) 40 Sir Maximus Debarry who had been at 
the fortifying of the old castle. 

f b. concr. A fortification, defence. Ohs. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cclxxxixi. 422 The fote men., 
beate downe the fortifyeng and barryers. 1553 Brendb 
Q. Curtins vn. 138 b, The King of Sc3’'thia . . iudging y* the 
fortifieng vpon the ryuers side, shuld be as a yoke to his neck. 
1573 bARET A h. F 950 A proppe, a fortifying . fulcimenium. 

t Forti'llt, 2^. 0^^. (early ME.) fOE. 
tan, i. Yiy&r pref.i -f tyktan to draw.] trans. To 
draw aside (to evil) ; to seduce. 

a 1000 Elene 208 (Gr.) Swa se ealda f€ond..leode fortjrhte. 
cxzoo Tritt. Coll. Horn. 87 Seuene ot)re gostes .. fortehten 
hit [[>at child]. Ibid. 107 J?e deuel mid his fortih tinge bringeS 
unnut jsonc on mannes hearte. 

Fortilage, fortiless, obs. ff. of Fortalioe. 
t Fo'irfcin, sb. Obs. [a. ¥.fortmy dim. of fori : 
see Fort sb.] A small fort; a field-fort. 

x7o6 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Fortin^ or Field-fort, x’jxx-^ 
in Bailey. 1744 Hanmeb conjecture in Skaks. i Hen. IV^ 
11. iii. 55 Of palisadoe.s, fortlns [1623 frontiers], parapets. 

f Fo'rtin, a. Obs. rare'~'^, [a. O¥.fortm (used 
only of Samson), f. foH strong.] Strong. 

1^0 Ayenb. 204 Sam.son fort in. 

/Fortin gle, var. f. of Farthingdeal, Ohs, 

X72X-36 in Bailey. 

For- tired : see For- pref.l 6. 

Fortis (fpMtis). [f. L. foriis adj., strong,] A 
variety of dynamite : see quot. 

1889 Major Cundill Diet. Exploshes, Glycero-NUre .. 
This explo.sive has been submitted for authorisation in this 
country under the name of * Fords’. 

!1 FoirtrssimOy adv. Mnsic. [It. fortisshnOj 
superl. of/^77-2f^ : see P'ORTE.] Very loud. (Abbre- 
viated ff’tjfor., or fortiss.) Also quasi-r?^'. 

1724 Short Explic. For. Words in Music 32 Fortissimo, 
is Fxtream loud. 1767 Sterne Tr. Shandy ix xi, Amen, 
cried my izshex, fortissimo. 1883 Miss Braddon Golden 
Calfl. ii. 50 If their pianissimo passages failed in delicacy, 
there was no mistake about their fortissimo. xBBg A theus^um 
6 Apr. 448/3 A .splendid effect being gained by the sudden 
entry of the combined chorus fortissimo to the words 
* H osannah ! Lord of Lords 1 * 

[Fortition, spurious word : see Sortition.] 
Fortitude (f^utitiwd). [a. F.fortiltide,, ad. L. 
fortitudo, i. fortis strong : see Fort a.] 

1 1. Physical or structural strength. Ohs. 

XSS3 Eden Treat. Newelnd.{kx\>.)x^ A beast. .excelHrige 
all other beastes in fortitude and strength. 1591 Shaks. 
1 Hen. VI, II. i. 17 Dispairing of his owne armes fortitude. 
1604 — Oth. i. iii. 222 The Fortitude of the place is best 
knowne to you. 1703 T. N. City ^ C. Purchaser 50 Bond- 
ing of Brick- work, .conduces very much to its Fortitude, 

2. Moral strength or courage. Now only in pas- 
' sive sense : Unyielding courage in the endurance oi 
I pain or adveisily, ((5ne of the cardinal virtues.) 


FOKTITUBIlfOXJS. 


FOETTOACT. 


fr 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. F 654 Agayas. .Accidie.. ther is 
a vertuthat is called Fortitudo.J xsoo-ao Dunbar Poems 
Ixviii. 77 Fortitude, prowdence, and temperance. 1609 Bible 
(Doiiayj^^fcA.xiii. Comm., The Apostles fleing God recalled 
them, and streingthened them with fortitude. 17x3 Steele 
Engiiskm. No. 22. 144 Fortitude is the peculiar Excellence 
of Man. 1754 Mrs. Delany Let. 10 Nov., The Duchess 
of Queensbury bears her calamity with great fortitude. i8t8 
Hazlitt Poets ii. (1870) 27 Fortitude does not appear 
at any time to have been the distinguishing virtue of poets. 

Dickens Dombey vL (C. D. ed.) 40 She could bear the 
disappointments of other people with tolerable fortitude. 

B. Astrol. A positioa or circumstance which 
heightens the influence of a planet ; a dignity. 

1547 Boorde Astronamye Contents in Introd. Kno%vl. 
(1870) Forewords 23 The iii[i]. capytle doth shew of the for- 
titudes of the planetes. 1695 Congreve Love for L. ii. i, Sure 
the Moon is in all her Fortitudes. 

PortitudiuoilS (if^Jtiti^^'dinos), a. ff. 'h.for- 
titfidin-em (see Fortitdds'i + -ous.] Endowed 
with or characterized by fortitude. 

1752 Fi’E.i.muG Amelia. Wks. 1775 X. 224 As fortitudinous 
a man as any in the King's dominions. 1781 Gibbon DecL 
^ P. Ill.lii. 262 These fortitudinous heroes areawed by the 
superior fierceness of the lions and tigers. 1878 Mobley 
Carlyle 175 Right service performed in fortitudinous temper. 

Portlet (f|?*J:tlet). Also 4, 6 fortelst. [f. Fort 
sb. -LET. (In quot. 1330 it may be an error for 
forcdete or fortelece ; see Forcelkt, Fortalice.)] 
A small fort. 

ri33o R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 4822 Hys pleyn 
londes he let hyin haue, Bot his forteietes he dide saue. 
1538 Leland/Z/w. VIL 55 Alytle poore Steple as a Fortelet 
fora Brunt. 1613 Sir H. Finch (1636) 334 As if he 
that took them driue them to a Fortlet or Castle. 1781 
JusTAMQND jPm/. Lewis JCP, III. 372 The troops were 
employed in burning a fortlet. 1817 G. Chalmers Pref. to 
Churchyards Chips, Murtods Tra^. 159 The master de- 
fended the donjon of the fortlet against the regent. 1859 
Times 26 Dec. 7/2 The new fortlets have been completed. 

PortuiglLt (iF’-^tnoit). Forms: 3 fuxten-, 3-5 
fourte-, (5 fourfcee-, fowerte-), 4-5 fonrten-, 
fowrt(e-, 5"7 fo(u)rth-, 6 fourt-, (fortR-), 6- 
forti-; see Night. [Contracted form of OE. 
fiowerljne niht fourteen nights. Cf. Sennight. 
For the ancient Germanic method of reckoning by 
nights see Tacitus Germania xi.] 

1 . A period of fourteen nights; two weeks. 
a 1000 Laws of Ina § 55 Oh Sxt feowertyne niht ofer 
Eastron, c 1273 Lay. 25675 Nou his folle fourteniht [c 1205 
feowertene niht] he hire haue]? i-holde forj) riht. 13.. 
Guy IVarzv. (A.) 4236 A 1 a fourten nijt sike he lay. c X440 
Cenerydes It passith not a fourthnyght sithe it was. 
1530 Palsgr. Introd, 20 It is but a senyghtes labour, or, at 
the moste, a fourtnyghtes. 1639 Hamilton Papers 1 Camden) 
81 , 1 shall make ane end of uhuat I can do in on fortnighte. 
ciyao Prior Case Stated % It wanted a fortnight to Bartle- 
mew-fair. 1879 Froude Caesar viii. 69 During the brief 
fortnight of his seventh consulship. 

b. This day, Monday, f Monday was (a), etc. 
fortnight', a fortnight from (this day, etc.). 

1389 m En^. <P/4/p(r87o)7i Y' tridde shal been y’ Sunday 
fowrtenytz aftere hestern. 1470-83 Arthur x, Ii, 

I . .haue remembraunce of your promyse that ye haue made 
with me to doo bataiUe with me this day fourtenyght. 1603 
Noiiingham Pec. IV. 278 To be payd.-ioli. this day fort- 
night. x^jia Steele Spect. No. 533 >2 On Monday was 
fortnight it was my misfortune to come to London. 

t 2 . att/ib, ; oceas. quasi-iii^*. = Fortnightly. 

1549 Latimer 4/A AVrwr. bef. Edw. F/ (Arb,) 120 There was 
thre wekes sessions at newgate, and fourthnyghte Sessions 
at the Marshialshy. Child Marriages (E, E. T. S.) 

5^t the fortnight end, he marled her not, but [etc.]. 
Portni^Iltl^ (fj(?*Jtn 3 itli), a, and adv. [f. prec. 
-h-LY.] A. adj. Happening or appearing once in 
a fortnight. B. adv. Once in a fortnight 
x8oo Dundee Mag. Dec. Pref., He then published a Fort- 
nightly Magazine which was carried on for two years. x8zo 
Lamb Elia, i. South-Sea Ho,, His fine suite of official 
rooms . . resounded fortnightly to the notes of a concert. 
1834 H. Miller Sch. 4 3 VA/«. (1858) 325 The masons, .were 
paid fortnightly. i88x XLIII. 436/1 Fort- 

nightly Sunday concerts are to be given next season, 
t PoTto, fo‘rt(e, prep, and conj. Obs. [f. For 
prep.->rT<yprep^ 

A. prep. Till, until ; up to, as far as. 

(Tizoo Trin. Coll, Horn. 33 A 1 mankin was wunende on 
muchele wowe. .forte )>at like time {jat [etc,], a 1225 Auer. 
R. 38 *Aue Maria’, uort ‘Dominus tecum'. 1297 R. 
Glouc. ! 1724) 463 ]>e kyng. .vorto Mydewynter ney byseged 
j>e emperesse, ^1330 .dr/A. 4 Meri. 4796 That strengthe 
him la.st Fort arnemorwe. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 
25 Alle he woke longe, forto Saturday at none. 

b. In conjunctional phrase, FoHie that ; until. 
rx2oo Trin. Coll, Horn. 51 pe king of babilonie bilai be 
burh lerusalem, forte pat hit [=he it] wan. ci273 Lav. 
11518 Mauric verde vorp riht.. forte that he come to Maxi- 
mian. 1 1330 King of Tars 396 The mayden . . al niht lay 
and wepe Forte that day gon dawe. 1362 Langl. P. PL A. 
VIL 2 A gyde, That mihte foUven us vch a fote forte that we 
come there. ^1450 TwoCooker^'Ms. 1 14 Wash hem [peson] 
dene in cold water, fort that ye holys go of. 

B. conj. Till, until. 

CX200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 23 For to )>e time cam pat he 
heregede helle. c 1273 Lay. 7563 Alle dai was pat fiht forte 
hit were dorcke nipt, 13. , Guy IVarw. (A.) 668 No grome 
louen y no may Fort he be kni^t. ^1440 Marriage Serv, 
m Bk. Offices (MS. Hereford Cath. No. 45), Ich take the 
— to my wedded wife, .forte deth us departe. c X4S0 Two 
Cook^-hks. ir. 114 Nym a pond of ris, .seih hem fort hit berste. 

t Portogf^le, V. Obs. rare — L [f. For- pref. 1 
+ toglen. Toggle v.} irans. To distract. 
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a 1300 Cursor M. 24606 Fortoglid \GSH. fortugild] pus 
wit trei and tene, 

Portoiled: see FoR-/r^.i 6 b. 

Portoken, -told, -top, -touoli: see Fore- 
token, etc. 

Portorn, -tossed; see For - prefX 5 b and 5. 
t Portravail, -vel, v. Obs. [f. For- pref'i- 
+ Travail z/.J irans. To exhaust with labour. 

€ 1303 St. Kenelm 314 in E, E. P. (1862) 56 Fortrauailled 
hy were sore: bat hi moste slepe echon. 1373 Barbour 
Bruce in. 326 The king saw that he . . wes for-trawaillyt. 
1496 Dives 4 Paup. (W. de W.) ix. ii. 349/t The fende . . 
thre houres togydre . .fortrauayled hym. 1523 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. I. xviix. 20 His men of warre..were meruailously 
fonrauailed. 1819 W, Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 
129 The sutor-foik. . Wi’ flings fortravail’d and forfairn. 

t Portrea'd, v. Obs. [OE. foriredan, f. For- 
pref.^ 4- tredan to Tread.] irans. To tread down, 
tread under foot ; to destroy by trampling. 

f 1000 jElfric Horn. II. 90 We^^ferende hit fSaet saed] 
fortraedon. ^ c laoo Trin Coll. Horn. 155 Sum of be sed . . 
fel bi be wei, and was fortreden. c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. 
p 116 In helle schuHe bay be al fortrode of deueles. ^1430 
CAfs/^jr P/. (Shaks. $oc.) 11 . 143 Eatinge over all that he 
collide fonge The remnant he fore-treade. 
jhg, ri374 Chaucer Boetk. iv. pr. i. 85 It fvertue] is cast 
vndyr and fortroden vndyr the feet of felonos toolk. 

Portress (f^-Jtres), P’orms : 4-5 forteresse, 
Sc. fortrace, fortrass, 4 forceress (? read fori-), 
5-7 fortresse, 6 fortres, 4- fortress, [a. OF. 
foi'teresse strength, a strong place, f. fotd strong ; 
a variant of, or parallel formation with, fortelesce 
Fortalice.] 

1 . A military stronghold, fortified place ; in mod. 
use chiefly one capable of receiving a large force ; 
often applied to a strongly fortified town regarded 
from a military point of view. 

X3,. K. A Us. 2668 Wei they warden gatis alle, The 
fortresses and the walle. C13W R. Bbunne Chron. Wace 
(Rolls) 7x43 When he had alle bys forceresses .. ^yt he 
boughte [etc.] c 1430 Merlin 192 Kynge Arthur hadde wele 
garnysshed alle the forteresses of hys londe. 1333 "f • Wilson 
Rket. Ep. A j, Divers stronge Castels and Fortresses were 
peaceably geven up. 1663 Manley Grotius' Low C. War res 
759 There was a strong Fortress raised close by the City. 
1769 Robertson Chas.^ P, II. ii. 90 Those in garrison at 
Goletta threatened to give up that important fortress. x86i 
M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 1 . 45 Thick walls and turrets at the 
angles gave the whole the aspect and the reality of a fortress. 

trarzsf. and fip- *477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 104 1 'he 
hertis of good peple ben the castell & forterescis of secretes. 
XS13 More in Grafton CAn?«. (x 568) II. 757 Affection to- 
wardes hym, had bene to his noble children . . a merveilous 
fortresse and sure armor. 1603 R. Niccols Fun. Orat. Q. 
Eliz., Her countrie was the fortresse of banisht men. 1738 
Wesley Psalms xwiii. 1 My Rock and Fortre.ss is the Lord. 

2 . attrib. and Comb. ; a. simple attrib., as fortress- 
company, -en^neer’, b. appositive, as fortress- 
chapel, -rock, -tomb ; C. instrumental, as fortress- 
guarded adj. 

1838 Miss Pardoe River 4 Desert II. 52 The ^fortress- 
chapel of N6tre-Dame-de-la-Garde. x^3 Daily News 
24 Jan, 5/7 A ifarrison company of artillery, a ^fortress 
company of engineers. 1894 Wesim. Gaz. 4 Oct. 4/3 A com- 
pany of ^fortress engineers. 1887 Pall Mall O. 24 Jan. 1/2 
Across the ^fortress-guarded frontier. 1838 Miss Pardos 
River 4 “ Desert I. 2x8 Our *fortre.ss-rock of Gibraltar. 1835 
Willis PencilUngs I. xii. 90, I crossed the Tiber at the 
*fortress-tomb of Adrian. 

Portress (fp Jtres), v. [f. prec. sb.] irans. To 
furnish with a fortress or fortifications ; to protect 
with or as with a fortress. Chiefly iransf andfg. 

1342 Becon Pathw. Prayer Wfes. ('1564) 68 a, Hitherto 
I haue fortressed this my treatise with the sayinges of y® 
godly learned Doctors. 1545 Joye Exp. Dan. xii. 232 
That holy hyghe mount of Sion, well fortreced and turretted. 
XS46 in Strype Eccl. Mem. i. lii. 390 Our most puissant . . 
King fortressed his most flourishing monarchy . . with all 
things that a man can invent. x6o2 Marston Ant. 4 Mel. 
Induct,. So impregnably fortrest with his own content. 
x6sa Wharton tr. Rothmands Chiromancy Ded. Wks. 
(1683) 2 Learning is best Fortress’d of those by whom she 
is most understood. X848 Lowell, Biglow P. Poem.s 1890 
II. 34 Want was the prime foe these hardy exodists had to 
fortress themselves against. 1857 Erased s Mag. LVI. 499 
Those grassy banks that fortress^ him and his household 
from the rage of waters. 

Hence FoTtressed ppl. a , BoTtressing vbl. sb. 
1342 Becon David's Harp Wks, (1564) 159 b, There 
was no kyngdom so inuincible, strong, and fortressed, but 
that he .. was able easly to ouercome. 1624 Chapman 
Plomeds Hyinn^ Vemts Vlks. (1858)95 Venus, that owes in 
fate the fortressing Of all maritimal Cyprus. 18.. Lowell 
To Garrison PoGit. Wks. 1890 1 . 284 The lesson taught of old 
. . In our single manhood to be bold, Fortressed in conscience. 
1895 Reliquary Oct. 194 The stern, severe, massive for- 
tressed work of their sister city, Florence. 

t Po*i^-roy:al. Obs. [f. Fort + Royal Cf. 
Fr. basiio 7 t royal a great bastion.] Some kind of 
fort of great size and strength : see quot. 1706. 

1645 N. Stone jFwcAir. 39 To convert a Square 

Fortresse. . into a Fort-Royall. 167* Essex Papers (Camden) 
I, 4 Kinsale might haue a Forte Royall erected on it [the 
Harbour]. X706 Phillips fed. Kersey), Fori Royal, a Fort 
that has 26 Fathoms for the Line of Defence. 
fig *650 Hubbert Pill Formality 12 Hypocrisie is the 
devils Fort-Royal. x68x Whole Duty Nations To ac- 
knowledge this Union the Fort-Royal against the hostile 
Invasions of Popery. 

t Portilit, a. Ohs. Also 7 -ite. [a. Y.fortuit, 
B.d.h.fo^'Hdtus: see Fortuitous.] Fortuitous. 


r 1374 Chaucer Boeth. v. pr. i. 117 (Camb. MS.) Fortiiit 
hap. 1330 Palsgr. Ditrod. 16 Utterly fqrtuyt and done by 
cbaunce. x6zx Burton Anat.^ Mel. n. iii. v. False feares 
and all other fortuit inconueniences. 1668 M. Casaubon 
Credulity (1676'. 15 That the world was made by a fortuit 
concourse of Atome.s. 

Hence f rortuitness. 

164a Sir K. Digby Observ. Religio Medici (1659) *8 For- 
tuitnesse or Contingency of things, 
t Portm’tion, Obs. rare~^. 

«x64x Bp. Mountagu Acts 4 Mon. (1642)4x7 They in- 
ferred fate, fortuition. .and co-incidency of all things. 

Portuitism [f. Fortuit-ous 

+ -ISM.J The belief that adaptations in nature 
are produced by natural causes operating ‘for- 
tuitously So Fortultist, one who believes in 
fortuitism. 

x88i St. Jaynes's Gaz. 14 Apr. 13/1 There will always 
be teleologists, no doubt, and there will always be fortuitlsts 
(if we may coin a needful correlative tenm ; but. .Professor 
Mivart’s teleology now so nearly' approaches Mr. Darwin’s 
fortuitLsm that [etc.]. 1890 Univ, Rev. 15 June 239 In 

assigning the lion’s share of development to the accumula- 
tion of fortunate accidents, he tempted fortuitists to try and 
cut the ground from under Lamaick's feet. 

Portuitous (If7.iti5*it9s), a. [{. L.forimi us, 
f. fo7'te by chance, f. fors chance + -ous.] That 
happens or is produced by fortune or chance ; acci- 
dental, casual. Forttiitous co7icourse of atoms : see 
Concourse 3. lo7iidious evc7it (Law) : see quot. 
1856. 

X633 H. More Antid. Aih. in. xv. (17x2) 135 This Argu- 
ment against the fortuitous concourse of Atoms. 1712 
Addison Spect. No. 293 F 4 The highest Degree of it 
[Wisdom] which Man can possess, is by no means equal 
to fortuitous Events. 1806 Fellowes tr. Milton's 2ud 
Def. Wk.s. (Bohn) 1 . 240 This extraordinary kindness . . 
cannot be any fortuitous combination. 1823 Scott Peveril 
Pref. Let, A fortuitous rencontre. 1836 Bouvier Affter. 
Law Diet., Fortuitous extent, a term in the civil law to 
denote that which happens by a cause which cannot be 
re.sisted . . Or it is that which neither of the parties has 
occasioned or could prevent. 1865 Pall Mall G. 27 Oct 6 
The epithet he [Lord Palmerston] applied to the coalition of 
parties against him on the China question in 1857 — ‘ a fortui- 
tous concourse of atoms 1877 Sparrow Seimt. xviii. 241 
Neither fortuitous nor necessitated, but entirely under the 
governmental control of the great and good God. 

ahsoL 1853 PI. Spencer P7inc. Psychol, ly. ii. (1872) I. 
408 All grades, from the nece.s.sary to the fortuitous. 

Portnitously (f^?iti^‘it9sU), adv. [f. prec. -p 
-LY -.] In a fortuitous manner, by chance. 

a 1652 J. Smith Set, Disc, vi. viii, (1821) 258 This gift was 
not so fortuitou.sly dispensed as to be communicated without 
any discrimination of person.s. axqxx Ken Hymnotheo 
Poet. Wks.^ X72i_ III. 97 Wiles, Trech’p’', Lies, Guilt, Flat- 
tery, Deceit, Like Atoms here fortuitously meet. X871 
Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (1879) II. v. 64 Atom is added to 
atom, .not boisterously or fortuitously. 

fortuitousness (f^iti/ritosnes). [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.] The quality of being fortuitous j acci- 
dent, chance, fortuity. 

x6S2 Gaule Magastrom. 132 How have men_ been cruci- 
fied betwixt inevitable fatation and undeterminate fortui- 
tousness I 1798 W. Taylor in Moftthly Rev. XXVII. 580 
Whether the personages were brought together . . by the 
pretended fortuitousness of a nicely contrived probaDility. 
1844 N. Brit. Rev. I. 116 They allow them to be guided by 
no accident or fortuitousness. 

Portuity* iff^Jti^dti). [irreg. f. Y, fortuitus i 
see Fortuitous and -ity.] Fortuitous character, 
fortuitousness; accident, chance; an accidental 
occurrence. Occasionally used for: Appearance 
of fortuitousness or unstudiedness. 

a X747 D. Forbes hicredulity 80 How they can be sure, 
tliat those deserved judgments were the effect of mei-e 
fortuity. 1790 Paley Harm Paul. Wks. 1825 III. 194 
Forgeries confirming and falling in with one another by a 
species of fortuity. 1829 I. Taylor Enihus. vi. (1867) iio 
It is by the fortuities of life that the religious enthusiast is 
deluded, i860 Reade Cloister ff H. II. 245 One of the 
company, by some immense fortuity, could read, i860 Geo. 
Eliot Mill on P' 1 , i. vii, She looks, .at her bracelets, and 
adjusts their clasps with that pretty studied fortuity which 
[etc]. 1885 J. Martineau Types Eth. 7 ’^. (1886) II. iI. i. 
372 Nothing that might not happen in a universe of fortuity. 

t PoTtunable, a. Obs. \y,. OY : foi'tunabk 
(‘ unfortunate Oodef.); see Fortune and -able.] 

1 . Favoured by fortune, fortunate. 

<:i47o Harding Ch'ott, ccxxv. Ii, The lord Wiloughby, 
full fortunable. i486 Bk. Si. Albans, PJer. 
wich berith in his Cote armur that stone, fortirnable of 
victori in his kinges battayl shall be. 1556 Ax/tnr/zV 4 Isdb. 
(1608) B, It behoveth that suche persons be well fortunable, 

2 . Bringing good fortune, lucky. 

cxjySs PoL Rel, 4 L. Poe7ns (1866) 3 There was neuer 
birde brede vnder he stone More fortunable in a felde h^^n 
pat birde hath be. 13x3 Douglas AEneis i. xi. 75 We the 
beseik, this day be fortunable To ws Tirianis. 

3 . Pertaining to fortune or chance, fortuitous. 

1309 Barclay Shyp of Polys <'1570)46 Thus is that man 

voyde of all intelligence Whom fortune fedeth with chaunce 
foi’tunable. 1606 Bryskett Civ. Life 253 Such things as 
are subiect to change ; and may be and not be ; may be 
done or not done ; and (when al is said) are fortunable. 
Plence t Po’rtunably adv., by fortune. 

*SSS Abp. Parker Ps. 11536) Civ, If by chaunce thou 
fallest amonges thyne enemies, and yet hast fortunably 
escaped them. 

’t' Po'rtiinacy. Obs. [f. Fortunate a. : see 
-ACT,] P'ortunateness, good fortune, 

1380 Lodge Forb. 4 Prise. (Shaks. Soc.) 94 The fortunacie 
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of Forbonius is . . -unfortunate for thy selfe. 1624 [T. Bcott] 
Vox Cosii 29 Ending these warres-with more fortunacie. 

t PoTtiinary. Obs- ^ [f. Fortune sh, + 

-art.] One who deals in fortunes, a fortune-teller. 

165a GhXii^'E. Magaslrom. 147 And why doe our Fataries 
and Fortunaries so confound them : especially in their 
prosmosiicadons or predictions 7 

Portuaate (fp’atiz^niTt a, (and sb,) Also 4-5 
fortnnat, 5 fortenat. [ad. \j,fortunat-us^L for* 
iunare (see F obtdne z;.).] 

1 . Favoured by fortune ; possessed of or receiving 
good fortune ; lucky, prosperous. Said of persons ; 
also, of an enterprise, event, etc. Const, to and inf. 

c 13S6 Chaucer Priest's Prat. 10 Whan a man . . 

clymbeth vp and wexeth fortunat. 1390 Gower Con/. 111 . 115 
He shall be. .fortunate to marchandy. c 1430 Lydg. Min. 
Poems y] Wold God of myhte, I had be borne, by influence 
hevenly, So fortunate, that [etc. ]. 1514 Bainbridge in Ellis 
Orig. Ser. n. I. 232 Which [enterprise] I shall besiche 
the blisside Trynitie to make fortunate. iSos I-Cnolles hist. 
Turks (1621) 13 Their attempts more desperate . . and their 
success fortunater. 1607 Shaks. Cor. iv. iii, 39, I am most 
fortunate, thus accidentally to encounter you. 1647 Claren- 
don Hist, Reb. i. § 70 Nor was he very fortunate in the 
election of those Dependants. 1705 J. Philips Blenheim 48 
Burleigh (fortunate . . to serve T he best of Queens). 1830 
DTsraeli Chas. 7 , III. vii. 150 [He] was fortunate enough 
to save himself by flight. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 171 
He., might think himself fortunate when [etc.]. 

irattsf. 1870 \jOViis.\JuSiudy IVind. 335 Authors who. .have 
written one or two pieces so facile in thought and fortunate 
in phrase as to be carried lightly in the memory, 

b. Fortunate /stands (=L. Fortunatse Insulse)^ 
fabulous isles of the Western Ocean, the abode of 
the blessed dead. Also fg. 

1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1 . 321 The Yles Fortunate. 
1353 Eden Treat. Newe Jnd. Contents, The fortunate 
Ilandes, otherwyse called the Ilandes of Canaria. 1639 T. 
Brugis tr. Camtts’ Mor. Relai. 273 Keepe his course to- 
wards the fortunate Hands of Parmenes favour. 

2. Bringingorpresaginggoodfortune; auspicious, 
favourable, lucky. 

1 1391 Chaucer Astrol.^ 11. § 4 They wol caste that thei 
have a fortunat planete in hir assendent. 1382 Bentley 
Mon. Mat rones 11. 5 Thou . . also hast giuen vnto mee the 
right fortunate gift of ^r&ce.^ 1676 Lilly Guide Asirot. 75 
To consider in Nativities . . if a Fortune fortunate and no 
way afflicted be in the seventh.^ 1741 Middleton Cicero 
I. i. 20 Postumiiis . . proclaming it to be a fortunate omen. 
1841 Lane Arab. Nts, I. 68 Thursday and Friday are con- 
sidered fortunate. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I, 154 It 
ought to be considered as a most fortunate circumstance 
that [etc.]. 1880 Mrs. Forrester Roy ^ V. 1 . 11 ‘ This is 
fortunate she cries gaily. 

3 . a. absol. passing into a sb. (See next sense.) 

1653 Stanley Hist. Phitos. 1. (1701) 29/1 The rich is more 

able to satisfie his desires . . yet the fortunate excels him. 
1710 Steele Tatter No. 202 ? 5 Each coming upon the 
^me Errand, to know whether they were of the Fortunate 
in the Lottery. 1776 Gibbon Decl. f F. I. xv. 379 The 
fortunate are satisfied with the possession of this world. 

b. sb. ^with pi.) A fortunate person or thing; 
esp. in Astrol. a fortunate planet, sign, etc. 

1614 Tomkis Atiumasar v. i, Search your Natiuitie: 
see if the Fortunates And Luminaries bee in a good Aspect. 
1635 H. Vaughan Sitex Scini. (1858) 37 Marriage of all 
states Makes most unhappy, or most fortunates. 2894 
W. B. Harte in Arena (Boston) June 3 The colony of 
fortunates whom Almighty God sent ready booted and 
spurred to ride over the millions. 

t Fo'rtuiiate, v. Obs. Also 6 pa. pple, fortun- 
ate. [f. "L,. fortunat-, ppl. stem of fortundre \ see 
Fortune v. and -ate*!.] trans. To make fortunate, 
give good fortune to, prosper. Also absol. 

£1420 Pallad. on Husb.i. 180 Let sowe hit on, and God 
hit fortunate. 1333 Shaxton Let. Cromwell in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. I. App. Ixi. 152 [I] shall rejoyce that God hath 
fortunate iw writing. i6ii Speed Hist. Gt. Bnf. ix. xiii. 
(1632) 730 These petty braues thus giuen to the King, were 
farther ifortunated with a little victory. 1647 Lilly Chr. 
Asirot. XX vii. 169 If the Lord of the third fortunate the 
Lord of the second . . he will be assisted in procuring an 
Estate. 179a Sibly Astrology I. 18 Some heavenly influ- 
ence .. that ,, fortunateth or infortunateth by mistake of 
words, signals, or acts. 

t PoTtimateliiig, Ohs. [f. Fortunate a. + 
-LING.] A favourite Of fortune. 

1603 A. Warren Poor Mads Pass, cxvii, Succour and 
meanes of maintenance to mee, The. .ayre, the woods, and 
waters giue, Though Foirtunatelings hate it SO to bee. 

PorttLnately (f^iti 2/n/tli), adv. [f. F ortunate 
a. + -ly 2.] In a fortunate manner; by or with 
good fortune, happily, luckily, successfully.^ In 
mod. use often qualifying the whole sentence, inti- 
mating that the fact stated is fortunate. 

1548 Hall Chron., Heji. V (an. 4) 54 After this victorye 
fortunately obteined, 1600 Holland Livy 11. xvi. (16091 54 In 
that yeare the Romanes fought with the Sabines fortunatelie 
\hene pugnatum\ 1681 Drvden Abs. <§• A chit. 31 These 
Adam-wits, too fortunately free, Began to dream they 
wanted Liberty. 2706 Maule Hist, Piets in Misc. Scot, 
1 . 16 The Roman Emperors who warred fortunatly against 
them, 2794 Paley Evid. I. 1. 1. iv. 82 When, fortunately 
for their preservation, they were not found at home. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. 1 . 122 Fortunately, Lord De la War., 
met them the day after they had sailed. 1835 Motley 
Dutch Rep. (1864) I. 171 As vacillating and incompetent a 
statesman as he was prompt and fortimately audacious in 
the field. 2860 Tyndall Glac. i. xi. 72, I fortunately 
possessed a box of wax matches. 

Fortimateness (f^*j:tiz?ni^nes). [f. as prec. 
4 -NESS.] The quality or state of being fortunate. 


XS30 Palsgr. 222/2 Fortunatnesse, hienhevretS. 2380 
Sidney -4 (1622)117 Whose greatest fortunatenesse is 

more vnfortunate, then my sisters greatest vnfortunatenesse. 
1664 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 IL 122 The fortunateness 
his Armes, 28*5 Coleridge Aids Re/t. (1848) I. 30 
Felicity, in its proper sen.se, is but another word for for- 
tunateness, or happiness. 2^ Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. ix. 
X. § 9. 308 A sign of fortunateness. 

t Fortuna'ision. Obs. [f. Fortunate u:. or z?.: 
see -ATXON.] The action of making fortunate, the 
being favoured by fortune. 

c 2470 Hardi.ng Ckron. xi. ii, He. .Reioysed highly of his 
fortunacion. 2727 Bailey vol. II, Fortunathfi, luckiness, etc. 

Fortxino (fpTtizrn), sb. Also 4-6 foTtonn, 6 
fortun. [a. F. fortune (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm,\ 
ad. L. fortuna, related to forti-, fors chance, and 
ferre to Bear.] 

1 . Chance, bap, or luck, regarded as a cause of 
events and changes in men’s affairs. Often (after 
Latin) personified as a goddess, *the power sup- 
osed to distribute the lots of life according to 
er own humour’ (J.); her emblem is a wheel, 
betokening vicissitude. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 32719 Dame fortune turnes ]?an hir 
^uele And castes vs dun vntil a wele. ^2374 Chaucer 
Troylus i. 781 (8371 Wele fynde 1 that Fortune is my fo. 
2390 Gower Con/, III. xo6 The chaunces of the worlde also, 
That we fortune clepen so. 2489 Caxton Faytes of A . ni. 
xxi. 218 As longe as fortune was for them. 1500-ao Dunb;ar 
Poems XV. 44 To fecht with fortoun Ls no wit. ^ 2593 Shaks. 

3 Hen. VI y IV. iii. 47 Though fortune’s malice overthrow 
my state, My mind exceeds the compass of her wheel. 2683 
Hacke Collect. Voy. (1699) i. 41 Yet fortune did not favour 
them. 2770 y-unitts Lett. xli. 212 Here, .you have fortune 
on your side, 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 497 When 
fortune changed .. his real propensities began to show 
themselves. 

b. In the name of fortune : see Name. 
fc. phr. By fortune x by chance. Upon for- 
tune : as it fell out. Ohs, 

2390 Gower Con/. III. 152 The worldes good was first 
comune. But afterward upon fortune Was thilke comun 
refit cessed. £1400 Maundev. (1839) xxvi. 267 Thoghe it 
appene, sum of hem, be Fortune, to gon out. a 1533 Ld. 
Berners Gold, Bk. M, Auret, (1546) C vj, Yf by fortune he 
falle. 1604 Shaks. Oik. v. iu 226 That Handkerchiefe.. 

I found by Fortune, and did giue my Husband. 

d. with a defining phrase added, as the fortune 
of wary etc. 

2390 Gower Conf. HI. 22 The fortune of every chaunce. . 
To man it groweth from above. 2484 Caxton Fables of 
jEsoP IV. xiv, When the toune is taken . . by fortune of 
warre. — Sonnes of Aymon ■xdvj. 524 By fortune 

of wedryng they were well eyght moneths vpon the See. 
<2x533 Bd. Berners Huon Ivii. 191 Fortune of y« se hath 
brought vs hyder. 2709 Steele TatlerJUo. 58 1* 1 One who 
was his by the Fortune of War. 2827 Hallam Const. H ist, 
(1876) II. X. 177 It remained only,. to try once more the 
fortune of war. 

e. A soldier of fortune (see quots. 1802, 1810). 

(F. soldat de fortune is explained by Littrd in the sense 

given in quot. x8io, but this meaning is rare in English). 

2662 Boyle Style 0/ Script. (1675) 186 Like war which is 
wont as well to raise soldiers of fortune as to ruine men of 
fortune. 1683 South Serm, (ySxtp) I. 212 Every warrior 
may in some .sense be said to be a soldier of fortune. 2773 
R. H, Lee in Sparks Corr. Amer, Rev. (1853) I. 13, 1 refer 
you to Mr. Frazer .. who goes to the camp a soldier of 
fortune. 2802 C. James Mil/t, Diet., Soldier 0/ Fortune. 
During the frequent wars -which occurred in Italy, before 
the military profession became so generally prevalent in 
Europe, it was usual for men of enterprise and reputation 
to offer their services to the different states that were en- 
gaged. .They afterwards extended their services, and under 
the title of soldiers of fortune fought for employment in 
every country or state that would pay them. ^ 2810 Ibid. 
(ed. 3) s.v. Fortune^ A soldier of Fortune, a_ military man 
who nas risen from the ranks by his own merit. 2850 Mrs. 
Jameson Leg. Monasi. Ord. (1863) 338 A brave^ reckless, 

P rofligate soldier of fortune. 2889 J. Corbett Monk ^ xi. 1 56 
le [Monk] patiently resumed his^ unassailable position of 
the obedient and disinterested soldier of fortune. 

1 2 . A chance, hap, accident; an event or incident 
befalling any one, an adventure. Obs. 

C 2350 Will. Paleme 157 As Jiis fortune bi-fel Jjat i told of 
bi-fore, c 2500 Melusine xiii. 40 The Erie thought euer on 
Raymondyn . . that som fibrtune he had foude at the fontayne 
of Soyf. 2379 Fenton Guicciard. 1. 26 That in all accidents 
and fortunes, that citie should not faile to minister to him. 
2396 Shkks. Tam. Shr. in. ii. 23 What euer fortune stayes 
him from his word. 2633 Stanley Hist. Philos, in. (1701) 
73/1 Many other good Fortunes happening to the Athe- 
nians upon this day are Recorded by .^Elian. 2726 Adv, 
Capt. R. Boyle Pref. A iv, A Detail of Fortunes 1 have run 
through for many Years. - 

f b. A mishap, disaster. To run a foriwie 
( = F, courir fortune de) : to run a risk. Obs. 

c 2489 Caxton Blanchardyn'xxxxi. tat Wher they arryued 
in fewe dayes wythout eny fortune, c 2500 Three Kings' 
Sons (E. E, T. S.) 67 It was tyme nowe to leue of alle sorowe 
& lamentacion for any fortune that was hefalle. 2627 
Lisander ^ Cal. 11. 29, I had rather run a fortune in giving 
way unto your desire, than refuse you so small a matter, 

3 . The chance or luck (good or bad) which falls 
to any one as his lot in life or in a particular affair. 
Also in pi. F Extreme fortwie ( = L. res extremm) : 
the last extremity. 

c 2374 Chaucer Boeth. ii. metr. iii. 27 (Camb. MS.) Wol- 
thow thanne trusten in the tomblynge fortunes of men ? 
?^tx40o Marie Arth. 1177 Ne had my fortune henefaire, 
fey had 1 leuedel 2484 Caxton Fables of AEsop 2 First 
begynneth the lyf of Esope with alle his fortune. 1323 Ld. 
Berners Froiss, I. ccccii. 698 He that hath any yuell fortune, 


men wyll speke the worst therof. 2332 "Elvot Governourn. is 
(1534) 100 b, It is no lyttell thyng to meruayle at, the maiesiie 
showed in e.\trerae fortune ana mysery, 2582 N. Liche* 
FIELD p. Casia’ihedd's Cong. E. Ind. 5 b, Thanking God 
for their .. good fortune in this their first brunt of daunger, 
2598 Shaks. Merry IV, iv. v. 48 To know if it were my 
Masters fortune to _baue her, or no. 2607-23 Bacon Ess.y 
Of Foriuney Chieflie the mould of a Mans fortune is in 
himself. 1699 Dampier Voy. 1 1 , n. 22 It was my fortune to 
be at the Helm from 6 a Clock in the Evening till 8. 2726 

Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 125 The Women of Morocco, I mean 
all that I had the Fortune to see, were very handsome. 
2732 Hume Ess. Treat. (1777) 1 . 3 Good or ill fortune is 
very little at our disposal. 1827 Hallam Const, Hist. (1876) 
III. xvi. 232 Scotland was now doomed to wait on the 
fortunes of her more powerful ally. 2832 Thackeray 
Esmond n. iii, Some good fortune^ at last occurred to a 
family which stood in great need of it. 2874 Green Short 
Hist, iii, §2. 121 On the fortunes of Philip hung the 
fortunes of English freedom. 

b. fittiibuted to things, purposes, undertakings, 
1663 Boyle Occas. Refl, Pref. (1845) 34 They that would 
compleat the Good Fortune of the.se Papers, x6^ Dryden 
Virg^ Georg, iv. 132 And undecided leave the Fortune of 
the Day. 2769 Robertson Chas. V, V. iv. 367 The fortune 
of the day was quickly changed, 2880 McCarthy Chvn 
Times IV. lx. 324 The fortunes of the war were virtually 
decided in a day. 

e. phr. To try one’s fortune : to make trial how 
it will turn out (with the hope of its proving favour- 
able). Similarly (with mixture of senses 5, 6) 
to seek one s fortune. 

*373 Baret Alv. F 955 , 1 will aduenture, or trie and seek© 
my fortune. 1700 S. L. tr. B'ryke's Voy. E. Jnd. 23 Any 
one that hath a mind to see the Indies, and to try his 
Fortune, a 2743 Swift (J.), His father dying, he was 
driven to London to seek his fortune. 2749 Fielding Tom 
/ones VII. X, To seek his fortune at sea, or rather, indeed, 
to fly away from his fortune on shore. £*2790 Willock Voy, 
94 They thought proper to sail towards the western isles, 
and try their fortune a little longer. 

d. That which is to befall a person in the future : 
chiefly in phr. to tell a person his fortune and to tell 
fortunes [said of would-be seevs). 

*375 Barbour Bruce iv. 640 For, or je pass, I sail 50 w 
schaw Of 5our fortoun a gret party. 24x3 PUgr. Sowle 
(Caxton 1483) iv. y. 60 Alisandre, .fond two trees, whiche 
trees told hym his fortunes. 16.5.7 Cowley Mistressy My 
fate 19 You, who men’s fortunes in their faces read. 2668 
Pefys Diary ii Aug., This afternoon my wife and Mercer 
..to see the gypsies at Lambeth, and have their fortunes 
told. 2688 Land. Gaz. No. 2375/2 The Visier then de- 
manded, if he could tell his own Fortune? ^*847 Marryat 
Childr. N, Forest xi, They were great thieves, and told 
fortunes, and played all manner of tricks. 

4 . absol. (<= good fortune) ; Good luck; success, 
prosperity, 

2390 Gower C^«/i III. 166 Though thou victoire have on 
honde, Fortune ihay nought stonde alwey. trx49o Adam 
Bel 4" Clym of Clough 4zg in Ritson Anc. Pop. P. at Then 
went they to supper, Wyth such meat as they had. And 
thanked god of ther fortune. 2323 Ld. Berners Froiss, 
I, xxix. 43 He was entred into such fortune and grace of 
the people. 2346 J. Heywood Prov, (1867) 62 God sendeth 
fortune to fooles. 2396 Harington Meiam, Ajax {1^14) 9 
A herald by great fortune found out his pedigree in an old 
church book. 1623 Bacon Ess, Ep. Ded. (Arb.) 498 Your 
Fortune, and Merit both, haue been Eminent, a 2^8 Temple 
Misc.n, Wks. 1720 1 . 163 This Terrestrial Globe.. has since 
been surrounded by the Fortune and Boldness of several 
navigators. 2833 Motley Dutch Rep. t. ii. (2866) 98 Saint 
Quentin being thus reduced, Philip was not more disposed 
to push his fortune. 

o. One’s condition or standing in life ; often absol. 
a prosperous condition, as in to make oni s fortune 
s=to win a good position in the world. Also pi. 
1600 Shaks. A. Y, L. i. u. 263 My pride fell with nay 
fortunes, 2649 Milton Eikon, 14 A private conscience 
sorts not with a public Calling : but declares that Person 
rather meant by nature for a private fortune. 2677 Dryden 
State Innoc, v. 2 No, he shall eat, and dye with me, or live : 
Our equal crimes shall equal fortune give. 2680 Otway 
Orphan 1. i. Unable to advance her Fortune He left his 
Daughter to our Master’s care. 2683 Hacke Collect. Voy. 
(2699) I. 23 Had reason but ruled them, we might all have 
made our Fortunes. 2807-8 W. Irving Salmag. xv. (i860) 
355 If you only make a great man laugh now and then, your 
fortune is made. 2886 Ruskin PrseieriUi 1 . v. 142 Jotm.» 
went soon to push his fortune in Australia. 

0 . Position as determined by wealth ; amonnt of 
wealth; concr. a person’s possessions collectively, 
wealth, ‘substance*; + formerly also pi. in the 
same senses. A many etc. of fortune : one possess- 
ing great (usually inherited) wealth. Also (with 
a and pL) a stock of wealth, accumulated by an in- 
dividual or received by inheritance, as a marriage 
portion, etc. ; ordinarily implying a somewhat 
ample amount. Phr. to make a, ones foj'tune. 

A small fortune (colloq.) : u.sed hyperbolical ly to designate 
the extravagantly large amount paid for some object of 
expenditure. 

1396 Spenser F. Q. vi. ix. 30 For wisedome is most 
riches ; fooles therefore They are which fortune.s doe by 
vowes devize. 2601 Shaks. Alls Well in. vii. 24 You haue 
shew’d me that which well approues Y’ are great in fortune. 
1604 — 0 th. v. ii. 366 Seize vpon the Fortunes of the Moore. 
2606 — Ant. 4 CL n. v. 49 Make thee a Fortune from me. 
2647 Clarendon Hist. Reb, 1. § 223 He paid much too dear 
for his Wife’s Fortune, by taking her Person into the 
bargain. 2653 H. More Antid. Ath, Ep. Ded. (17221 4 
'Those ample Fortunes that Divine Providence has bestowed 
upon you. 2723 Berkeley Wks. III. 222 There 

is no prospect of making a fortune by this small trade, 
273a — Alciphr. 1. § 12 Men of rank and fortune. 2792 Mrs, 
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Racwcliffe Rom, Purest iii, A clievalier of family, but of 
small fortune. ?<* iSoo ‘My face is my fortune, Sir 

she said. 1836 Ma®rya.t Muisk. EasyxxWy Imagining them 
. .to be young Englishmen of fortune on their travels 1875 
JowETT PA3!^c’^(ecL 2) I III 39 They might have made large 
fortunes out of them. i385 Sir J . Pearson in Law Rep. 
33 Ch, Div. 46 Every one of the partners is liable to the 
full extent of his fortune for all the debts incurred by the 
partnership. 

t 7 . Short for: A woman of fortune; an heiress. 

1635 A. Johnson in Nickolas Papers (Camden< 11 . 251 
The Lady Bath (one of the greatest fortunes here). 1676 
D’Urfey Mad. Fickle in. ii. She’s his Neece, a Widow, an 
approv'd fortune, 1711 Steele Sped. No. 19 F 2 He 
is secretly married to a great Fortune. 1732 Fielding 
Amelia n. n, She certainly was handsome, .and a very con- 
siderable fortune. 1823 Byron yuan xiu xxxii. 

8. Astral. A name for the planets Jupiter and 
Venus (see also quot 18 ig). 

1671 Salmon Syn . Med. i. vui. 22 A Planet is said to be 
a Fortune when he Is conjoyned to the Fortunes or beselged 
of them or their beams. 1679 Moxon Math. Diet.., P'or- 
turns, the two benevolent Planets H and $ , by reason of 
their kind and friendly Nature. 1819 J. Wilson Diet. 
Astrol, s.v., The Sun. .The Moon and Mercury are likewise 
esteemed as Fortunes when well aspected by 2 l and 9, and 
free from affliction, 1855 Smedley Occttlt. Sc. 309 Jupiter, 

‘ the greater fortune 

9. Conib.,‘^%forium‘maker\ ^ fortune-hit, 'Curst, 
-froof, -trodden ; also fortune-book, ‘a book 
consulted to know fortune or future events ’ ( J.) ,* 
■f fortune-flinger, humorous for Fobtune-tellek; 
f fortune-speller = F ortune-telleb ; f fortune- 
stealer, one who runs off with an heiress; so 
t fortune-stealing. 

1682 Mrs. Behn City Hewess 56 Was ever man thus 
^B'ortune bit, that he shou’d cross my hopes just in the 
nick? 1646 Crash AW Love's H arose. 12 A Face, in whose 
each looke, Beauty layes ope loves *Fortune-booke. 1649 

G. Daniel Trinarch., Rick. 11 , exeyii, And ’tis but only 
Fooles are *Fortune-curst. ^ 164a Shirley Sisters in. i. 
More antics yet ? What nation have we here? ^Fortune- 
flingers I a 1616 Beaum. & Fu Bonduca i. i, Are these the 
men that conquer by inheritance, The *fortune-makers. 
ifisS Duchess of N ewcastle True Relat. Nature'' s Piet. 
383 And Misery hath tried us, and finds us * Fortune- proof, 
1632 Gaule Magasirom. 23 Away, then, with all.. Planet 
Prognosticators, and ^fortune spellers 1 171a Addison Sped. 
No. 311 F I Those audacious young Fellows among us who 
commonly go by the name of *Fortune-SteaIers. 16^ Otway 
Orphan Epil. 19 The next Sparks that go a ♦Fortune- 
stealing. ifiaa H. Sydenham Serm. Sol. Occ. ii. (1S37) 137 
Hee that’s ^fortune-trodden. 


Fortune Also 5 forteyn(e, 6 

forteu, fortoue. [a. OF. foriune-r to assign 
fortune to, make fortunate, ad. 'L.fortnndre to make 
fortunate, f. fortunax see Fortune ^/i.] 
fl. trans.^ To assign a (certain) fortune to (a 
person, affair, etc.) ; to allot, regulate, or control 
the fortunes of. Ohs. 


1:1:386 Chaucer /Cnt.*s T. 1519 O stronge god.. that, .hast 
in euery regne and euery lond Of armes al the brydel in thyn 
hond. And hem fortunest as thee list deuise. 1390 Gower 
Ciw/C HI. 361 With many an other mo, Which hadden be 
fortuned sore In loves cause. C1440 Generydes 1431 Atte 
last, as god wold fortune it. 1606 Shaks. Ant. 4- Ct. i. ii. 
77 Deere Isis, keep decorum, and Fortune him accordingly! 

tlo. To ordain (a person), as his fortune or 
ludk, to do something ; to ordain (something) to 
happen, or that it shall happen. Ohs. 

CX430 Syr Gener. 1187 If god you fortune oones come to 
elde. 1463 Bury fVills < Camden) 18 What day God fortune 

S I desesse. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 371 
if God fortunit him to be on live. 1600 Fairfax Tasso v. 
xci, That Lord . . Shall Fortune all your Actions well to speed, 
t c, in Astral. : To ascribe a (certain) fortune to. 
c 1386 Chaucer 419 Wei cowde he fortune the ascen- 
dent Of his ymages for his pacient. 1477 Norton Ord. 
Akh. V. in Ashm. 11652) 60 With Astrologie joyne Elements 
also, To fortune their Workings as theie goe. 

t d. To give good fortune to, make fortunate. 
14. . Lydg. Temple Glas 903, I myself also Shal t>e fortune 
er pi tale be do. 


2 . To endow with wealth or a fortune ; to doTYcr 
(rare : cf. Fortuned.) Also, to fortune off o: 
cut : to get (a daughter) off one’s hands by dower 
ing her. 

X748 Richardson Clarissa fi8ii) II. xxv. j66 He is t( 
fortune her out to a young lover. *835 Taifs Mag. II. 3; 
In order that they may save a few hundreds for fortunim 
off their girls. 1838 Ibid. V. 253 They have dowered thei 
wives, and fortuned their daughters. 1881 Miss Laffan it 
Macm. Mag. XLIV. 389 She grumbled, .over the expensivi 
schooling of her two grand-daughters. The money, in he; 
opinion, would have been far betterkept to ‘fortune them off' 

•j* 3 . intr. Of events, etc. : To happen, chance 
occur. Const to, unto, or dative obj. Ohs. 

CX369 Chaucer Deihe Blauncke 288 Swiche meruayle* 
fortuned than. 1424 Poston Lett. No. 4 I. 14 What so eve: 
fortanyd in the seyd pleynt. c 1450 Cokwolds Daunce x 6 i 
m Hazl. F. P. P. I. 45 Hym selfe, noble kyng Arthour 
Hath lorteynd syche a chans. 158* Hervet Xenophon''. 
Househ. {1768) 42 If any thynge fortuned well to vs, w< 
gaue her parte of it. 1347 Boorde Brea. Health ccl. 84 b, 
Ihe impedimentes whiche doth fortune to the synewea 
x<^ Frier Rusk 23 This night hath fortuned to me a greai 
aduenture. 1739 G. OGr.E Gualth. ^ Gris. 104 All thal 
fortunes, fortunes for the Best 

b. im^s. It fortunes happens or befalls, 
Const with clause ; also to, with (a person) oi 
with dative obj. Also with omission of it. arcK 


X462 J. Paston in P. Lett. No. 461 II. 115 It s« fortuned 
your seid hesecher cowd not performe the seid apoynte- 
menu X470-85 Malory Arthur xx. xv\\ Hit fortuned me 
that I was a siepe in the wyndowe. C1300 Melnsine xxiii. 
156 Sith it hath fortuned thus with me. c 1310 Gesta Rom. 
Add. Stories ^W. de W) ii. 431 It fortuned after. . y‘ he 
gaue batayll. 1390 Marlowe Rdw. //, 11. iii. ii. How for- 
tunes that he came not? 1622 Bacon Hen. VII icd. 
Lumby) 172 It so fortuned, that he was taken by pirate.s at 
.sea 18.. Lowell Dara Poet. Wk.s. <1879). 378 When it 
fortuned that a king more wise Endued the realm with brain 
and hands and eyes. 1886 Burton Arab. Nts. I. 14 So it 
fortuneth that I am toiling, .while thou take.st thine ease. 

t c. followed by object and inf. (Sometimes a 
dative obj. ; sometimes the phrase is equivalent to 

L. acc. and inf., or to the subj.-clause in 3 b). Obs. 
c 1420 Pol. Rel. 4- L. Poems (18661^ 204 A solom cite me 

fortunyd to fynde. 1487 Wiil in Surrey Arckteol. Collect. 
III. 163 At that auter before which it shall fortune me 
to be buried. 1508 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps, i. Wks. (18761 
32 It may also fortune a man to be sory for his synne. 
1577-87 Hohnshed Chron. HI. 1119/1 If it fortune no 
issue male to be borne of thi.s matrimonie. 1591 Spenser 

M. Htibberd 631 Therefore if fortune thee in Court to liue. 
1603 Knolles Hist. Turks ixSstiytz'jg If hereafter it should 
fortune any detriment, .to be by any man.. done unto the 
Hungarians. 1628 Digby Voy. Medii. u868j 3 If it should 
fortune each to loose other. 

•f 4 . With person or thing as subject ; To happen 
or chance to he or to do (something). Ohs. 

1454 E. E. Wills (1882) 134 All myne other goodes whatso- 
euer they fortune to be, in valour. X521 Fisher Serm. agst. 
Luther Wks. (1876) 313 These daungerous tempe.stes of 
heresyes, whan so euer they fortune to aryse. 1570 Thorne 
Song, This world is but a vanety vi. (1848), Yf thow fortune 
to be poore. 1638 Bromhall Treat. Specters ii. 182 The 
Birth-day of the Emperor Augustus fortuned to fall on that 
very time. 1728 Pope Dune. n. 73 Here fortun’d Curll to 
slide. 1798 Young Z<?A in Mexjt. Dalzel (1862) 163 The 
Dean himself fortuning to be ab.sent. 

b. 'I’o come by chance upon (something). rare~^. 
166a Evelyn Sculpt, iv. 38 Albert Durer. .had performed 
wonders both in Copper and Wood, had he once fortun’d 
upon the least notion of that excellent manner, which came 
afterwards to be in vogue. 

t c. ellipt. To chance to come to (a place). 
a 1320 yosephof Armathia 133 They fortuned to a countre 
of a tyraunt kene Called wales. 

fd. To have a certain fortune, to fare. Ohs. 
1313 Bradshaw St. Werhurge ii. 1830 Whan ye in trauel- 
yng vpon her do call . . Ye fortune and spede well. 

t FoTtune, adv. Obs. [Cf. Fortune z^. 3 b 
and Chance sh. C.] Mayhap, haply, perchance. 

1S13 More in Grafton Chron, (1568) II. 797 If., one ofhy.s 
tormentours might fortune breake his heade for marring of 
the play. ^1^1603 Montgomerie Misc. Poems v, 56 Jour feet 
are not so sicker sett Bot fortun ^e may fall. 

Fortuned ppl. a. Now rare. [f. 

Fortune sb. and v, ■+• -ed.] Having fortune (of a 
specified kind); f also, « fortunate (obsi). Of an 
event : Characterized by a (specified) fortune. 

CX374 Chaucer Compl. Mars 180 My lady is. .so wel for- 
tuned and thewed. CX470 Henry Wallace vm. 6 Bs A for- 
tonyt man. 1484 Caxton Fables of M sop ni. iii, He that is 
wel fortuned and happy. — CVmrt/i 5 O fortuned men. 1606 
Shaks. Anf. 4- Cl. iv. xv. 24 The full- Fortun’d Cae.sar. 1887 
Sajntsbury Hist. Elizab. Lit. (1894) 202 The poi.soning 
being like Juliet’s a mere trick though differently fortuned, 
b. Possessed.of a ‘fortune’ or portion. 

1631 Shirley Lave in Maze i. i, This Gerard is a gentle- 
man Of handsome parts, And, they say, fortuned. X748 
Richardson Clarissa (i8ii) I. xl. 299, I must go to him, 
and to his, as an obliged and half-fortuned person. 

Fo*rtuiie-hU:uter. One who seeks to win a 
fortune ; esp. one who tries to capture an heiress. 

1689 J. Carlisle (titled. The Fortune Hunters, or two 
Fools well met, a Comedy. 1753 Genii. Mag. XXV. in 
Several Irish brigades . . may be formed out of tho.se able 
bodied men which are called Fortune-hunters. 1838 Lytton 
Alice ^ 1. I. X, 36 If she were of our sex, (she] would make 
a capital fortune-hunter. 

So ro*rtn2ie-lin.. jitiiig vbl. sb. and ppl. a, 

1765 Goldsm, Vic. W. V, There is no character more con- 
temptible than a man that is a fortune-hunter ; and I can 
see no reason why fortune-hunting women should not be 
contemptible too. 1793 Mrs. Eliza Parsons Woman as 
she should be II. 122 Poor Harry. .is gone a fortune hunting 
to India. 1870 Among my Bks. Ser. i, (1873) 125 

lA] fortune-hunting count. 

t FOTtunel, a. Obs. [a. OF. foHunal, -el: 
see Fortune sb. and -al.] Fortuitous, accidental. 

1:1374 Chaucer Boeth, v. metr. i. 117 (Camb. MS.) The 
wateres I medlyd wrappith or implieth many fortunel (L, 
forimios] happis or maneres. 

Fo’rtuneless, a. [f. Fortune sh. -h -less.] 
Without (good) fortune, luckless, unfortunate. 
Also, destitute of a ‘fortune^ or portion. 

159® Spenser F. Q. iv, viii. 27 Against all hard mishaps 
and fortunelesse mi.sfare. _ 2669 Raleigh's Troub. in Select. 
Harl. Misc. (1793) 227 Being a person not full twenty years 
old, left friendless and fortuneless. 1836 FrasePs Mag. 
XIII. 314 Flaunting, fortuneless, over-educated girls. 1864 

H.AWTHORHE Grimshawe iv. (1891) 41 The utilitarian line of 
education, .especially desirable for a fortuneless boy. 

Fo’rtune-tedler. [See Fortune sb. 3d.] 
One who ‘tells fortunes \ 

XS90 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 239 One Pinch. .A thred-bare 
luggler, and a Fortune-teller. 16x2 J. Mason Anat. Sore. 
46 They travelled about the country, as fortune-tellers . . 
and such like do with us. 1716 Swift Phillis 51 Long ago 
a fortune-teller Exactly said what now befd her. 1874 
Burnanp My Time xlL loi The fortune-teller, who, from 
the lines engraved on the open palm, predicts a destiny. 


Fo'l?time-te:lliag, vbl sh. [Cf.prec.] The 
practice of ‘ telling fortunes ^ 

1377 Northbrooke Dicing (1843) 56 Forbidding. . euill aUd 
vnprofi table arts, .or fortune tellings. 1598 Shaks. Merry 
W. IV. ii. 184 We are simple men ; wee doe not know what’s 
brought to passe vnder the profe.ssion of Fortune-telling. 
165s Wal'I'on Angler V, (ed. 21 161 The Gypsies were then 
to divide all the money . . got .. by Fortune telling. 1733 
Berkeley Alciphr. vi. §21 They are , .addicted to .. astr^ 
logy, fortune-telling, and presages of all kinds. 

So FoTtnne -telling’ ppl. a. Also [nonce-wd.') 
FoTtiine-tell v., a back-formation from prec. 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. iv. ii. 196 Out of my doore, 
Witch U.Ile coniureyou, He fortune-tell you. <*1639 Cleve- 
land P'uscara 26 Wks. (1687) 2 He tipples Palmestry, and 
dines On all her Fortune- telling Lines. 1681 Colvil Whigs 
Snpplic. (1751) 49 H e finds both comets and eclipses, But 
pretty fortune telling gipsies. 1795-1814 Wordsw. Excur. 
sion viL 88 Belong they to the fortune-telling Tril e? 

t Fortu'mty. Obs. [a. OF. fortuniti (ill) 
hap: see Fortune and -jty.] ? Fortune, hap; 
(Cf. Infortunity.) 

CX470 Harding Chron. x. v, Seyng Inly this fals fortunite 
The soroes greate in hym so multiplied, That there for 
shame of his fortunite, In no wyse would [he no] lenger 
dwell ne byde. 1614 Selden Tit/es Hon. 365 By aduenture 
of his fortunitie. 1632 Gaulf, Magasirom. 187 That they 
here, .vaticinate or ominate of. .fortunity, infortunity. 

t Fo'rttinize, Obs. rare. [f. Fortune sb, 
-f- -IZE.] irans. To regulate the fortunes of ; to 
make fortunate. Hence FoTtunizing ppl. a., 
fortune-telling. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. vi ix. 30 Foole.s therefore They are 
which fortunes doe by vowes devize, Sith each unto him- 
selfe his life may fortunize. ^ 1632 Gaule Magasirom. 98 
Else, how can the fortunizing Genethliack foretell that 
the child new born shall be a Traveller? 

t Fort’anO'as, Obs. {p.O^.foritmetis'. ^to^ 
Fortune sb. and -ous.] 

1 . Pertaining to fortune or chance, fortuitous. 

CI374 Chaucer Boeth. i. pr. vL 17 (Camb. MS.), I netrowe 

nat in no manere, that so certeyn thinges sholden be moeued 
by jortunows fortune. Ibid. 11. pr. iv. 29 (Camb. MS.) 
Thinges that ben fortunous and temporel. 

2 . Fortunate, successful. 

c 1470 Harding Chron. ix. iv, He wanne the felde in batell 
fortunous. 

t Fortuny. Obs.-° (See quot.) 

1676 Coles, Fortuny, a kind of I'ournement or running 
a tilt with launces on horseback. [So in some later Dicts .3 

Forty (f/’-iti), a. and sb. Forms : i fdowertis, 
fdowurtis, Northumb. fenortis, 2 ( 9 m.fowwerr- 
tis, feortis, 2-3 f(^e)owerti, 3 feouuerti, f(e)u- 
werti, faerti, feowrti, fourte, 3-4 fourti, south. 
votirti, -y, (3 forti), 3-8 fourty, 4 faurty, 5 
fourtlii, -y, 6 fourtie, -ye, fortie, 6- forty. 
\ 0 ^. fiotvertii = OFiis.fuwertich, OS. fwartiR", 
fiartig, fioriig (MDii. viertich, Du. veertig), OHG. 
fiorzug (MHG. vierzic, mod.Ger. vierzig), ON. 
fidrer tiger, figrutigi, fig? utiu {jssh . fyratio, fyrtio, 
V12.. fyrretyve, firti), OeAdx.fidwdr tigjttsx see Four 
and -TY.] 

A. adj. The cardinal number equal to four tens, 
represented by the figures 40, xl, or XL. Also in 
comb, with numbers below ten (cardinal and or- 
dinal), as forty -one, forty first, etc. 

C9SO Lindisf. Gasp. Matt. iv. 2 & miS 5 y j;efaeste feuorti^ 
da^a & feowerti^ nsehta. axzys Ooit. Horn. 227 He hi 
afedde feorti? wintre. cx200 I'rin. Coll. Horn, 61 Adam was 
in helle in pine fuwerti hundred wintre for his sinne. 1297 
R. Glouc. U724) 419 More fian a uourty 3er hyt was fiat he 
was ybore. c 13^ Chaucer Can. Veom. ProL 4- T. 808 If 
that thee list it have, Ye shul pave fourty pound, c 1489 
Caxton Sonnes^ of Aymon i. 55 He hadde noo moo wyth 
hym but fourthi. C1585 R. Browne Answ. Cartwright 43 
In the fourtie and eyght Psalme. 1698 Fryer .< 4 cc. A India 
4> P. 94 At the end of their Qu^entine, which is Forty days. 
1707 Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 1 . 323 He dieain the 
fourty fifth year of his Age. 1803 Hatchett vsxPkiL Trans. 
XCIII. 89 It, .was found to contain one forty-eighth of anti- 
mony. 1825 J. Neal Bro. yonathan II. i88_ The day 
. .according to his calculation, was about forty-eight hours. 
i860 Reade Cloister^' H. xxv, Dietrich’s forty years weighed 
him do wn like forty bullets. 

b. Used indefinitely to express a large number. 
Like fo 7 dy (jd.S. colloq.) : with immense force ur 
vigour, ‘ like anything ’. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. in. i. 243 On faire ground I could beat 
fortie of them. 1619 G. Herbert Let, 19 Jan, Wks. 1859 

1 . 381 , 1 have forty bu.sine.sses in my hands : your Courtesy 
will pardon the haste of your humblest Servant. 1692 R* 
L’Estrange Fables ccev, He that’s Well, already, and upon 
a Levity of Mind, Quits his Station, in hopes to be Better* 
'tis Forty to One, he loses by the Change. 1852 Mrs. Stowe 
Uncle Torn's C. viii, ‘ I has principles and 1 sticks to them 
like forty.’ 

C. t Forty pence : a customary amount for a 
wager. Forty winks (colloq.) : a short nap, esp. 
after dinner. 

1367 Harman Caveat viii. 46 Forty pence gaged vpon 
a matche of wrastling. 16x3 Shaks. Hen, VIII, ii. iii. 
89 How tastes it? is it bitter? forty pence, no. 1873 
Punch 16 Nov. 2 o 8/(2 If a .. man, after reading steadily 
through, the Thirty-nine Articles, were to take forty winks, 
1887 Sims Mary fane's Mem. 228 I’m tired, and I want my 
forty winks, 
td. = Fortieth. 

»S 59 Homilies i. Good Wks. iii. (1859) S8 Sectes . . were 
neither the forty part so many among the Jewes, nor [etc.]. 


FOBTY-FIVE« 

B. s^. 

■1, a. The age of 40 years. 13 . T^e fonies : the 
years between 40 and 50 of a century or of one’s life. 
S733 Berkeley Aldphr. 1. § i Alciphron is above fortv. 

Athenmum 18 July 83/1 His magHum 0j>us was pub- 
lished in Edinburgh some time in the forties. 1893 Geo. 
^iVLHisL Ejig, Dress II. 243 What were called half-caps 
were worn in the early forties. 

3 . The forty', a designation applied to certain 
public bodies in various countries and at various 
periods, from the number of their members; e.g. 
to several courts of justice in the Venetian republic ; 
to a body of itinerant justices in ancient Attica, 
empowered to try petty actions; to the French 
Academy, and (occasionally) to the Royal Academy 
of Arts in London. 

1820 Byron Mar. Fat. i. L 24 'Tis not for us To anticipate 
the sentence of the Forty. 

8 . A yacht of forty tons burden. 

1^4 F’ieid g June 836/1 The two big cutters had left, .the 
two forties many miles astern. 

4 . The roaring forties : the exceptionally rough 
part of the Atlantic Ocean between 40® and 50° 
north latitude. Also occasionally applied to that 
part of the South Atlantic, PaciBc, and Indian 
Oceans between 40° and 50® south latitude, 

1883 Buchan in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 146/2 The region of the 
‘ brave west winds the ‘roaring forties* of sailors. 1893 
J. A. Barry Sieve Broimt^s Bmiyifi 165 Older shipmasters 
laughed.. saying that they found the Roaring Forties quite 
strong enough for them. 

C. in Combination, 

1 . Combination of the simple numeral with a sb. 
(used attrib. or ellipt. as sbs,), and parasynthetic 
derivatives of these : forty-foot, t(t 3 s) -forty legs i 
{b) see quot. 18S9 ; forty-knot, ‘ the AUernan- 
thera Achyrantha, a prostrate amarantaceoiis weed 
of warm countries’ {Cent. DicL); forty, legs, a 
popular or dialectal name of the centipede ; f forty 
penoe, ?a jocular designation for a servant who 
runs errands ; forty-penny nail, a nail of such 
sizQ that one thousand of them weigh forty pounds 
(see Penny) ; f forty penny piece, a coin worth 
40 pence Scots, i.e. sterling; forty rod light- 
ning, U S. slang ; see quot. ; forty rod whisky *« 
prec. ; forty-spot, the Tasmanian name for a bird, 
Pardalotus quadragintus ^ Gould, Birds Austr., 
1848) ; forty-tonner = B. 3. 

1673 E. Brown Trarf. Europe (1677) 17 An Indian Scolo- 
pendria, or * Forty-foot. 18^ W. IV. Line. Gloss.., Forty- 
/oot, a right of forty-foot which the tenants of certain manors 
had over the soil of an adjoining manor. 1697 Dampier 
I. xi. 320 Centapees, call’d by the English *40 Legs. 
17S0 G. Hughes Barbadoes 89 The Forty-legs in Surinam 
are a great deal larger than what are bred in Barbados. 
*865 Brogden Provinc. Words Lincolnsh., Forty- legs y a 
centipede. 1616 Englishnt. for my Money F iiij a, Farewell 
*fortipence, goe seeke your Signor. 17^ in Hawkesworth 
Voy. (1773) II. 182 No nails less than ^fortypenny were 
current, c 1850 Rudim. Mavig. (Weale) 135 tfaiis of sorts 
are, 4, 6, 8 . .and 40-penny nails. 1681 Colvil Whigs Supplic. 
(.r7Si) 58 Butter and cheese, and wool fleeces, For groats and 
* Fourty penny pieces. 2889 Y Americamsmsy * Forty 

Rod Lightning, whisky of the most villainous description, 
so called because humorously warranted to kill at forty rods. 
4892 Stevenson Wrecker x2^*Yorty -rod whisky was admin- 
istered by a proprietor as dirty as his beasts. 1895 Daily 
'News II June 2/4 For the second match, *forty-tonners, 
three entered. 

2 . Substantival uses of the compound numerals 

(see A. i) : forty-eight, a flowerpot of the third 
smallest size, of which there are 48 in a ‘ cast ' ; 
forty-four, {a) a forty-four gun ship : {b) z bicycle 
with a wheel 44 inches in diameter ; f forty-nine, 
a 17th c. name for some kind of liquor ; forty-one 
■ Jlist.f the Venetian council by whom the Doge was 
elected; forty-two in forty-two a man 

of the 42nd regiment. 

1851 Glenny Handbk. FI. Card. Z'Z'j They must be potted 
off into moderately small pots, say *forty-eights. x 8 zi Byron 
To Murray 7 Feh.y The giant element .. made our stout 
■*forty-four*s .. timbers creak again. 1884 Century Mag. 
Nov. 55/2 His hand resting, - on the handle of his forty-four. 
1692 A. P[itcairne] Babell 2 (Maitl. 1830) 5^ Assist me all, 
ye Muses nyne t With a beer glass of *fourtie nyne.^ 1723 
Meston (1767) 21 A glass or two of forty-nine He 

can pull off before he dine. 1612 W. Shute tr. Fougasses' 
Venice 11. 481 The *forty one being assembled . - they, .chose 
him Prince, 1816 Scott A nti^. xlin. Here comes an old 
*forty-two man, who is a fitter match for you than I am. 

b. In abbreviated dates, as forty-one, -two, -three, 
etc., colloquially used to designate a year of the 
current or preceding century. Hence forty-niner 
T 7 . 6 ’., one of those who settled in California during 
the ‘gold fever’ about 1849. 

1710 H. Bedford Vind. Ch. Eng. t The Spirit of Forty- 
one is reviving. 1887 Council Bluffs Herald (Iowa U. S.> 
17 Jan., Running the ‘pony express’ in the exciting days of 
the *4g.ers’. 1890 Boldrkwood Miners Right xliv. 384 

All old prospectors and ‘forty-niners’. 

Forty-five. a. The Forty-five 
and the Jacobite rebellion of that year. b. Card- 
flaying. A game in which each trick counts five 
and the game is forty-five. Also forty-fives. 
a. 1832 Scott Redgauntlet ch. xi, Ye have heard of 


481 

a year they call forty five. 4895 D. Mar-shaei. in Scot. 
Antiq. X. 77 In the ’Forty-five, Burleigh Castle., was garri- 
soned for Ring George. 

b. 187s \VooD& Lapham Wait. Mail -yt The others .. 
gathered round the table to enjoy the Irish game of * forty- 
lives *. 

Fort^sli, a. Looking forty years old. 

1821 New Monthly Mag. IL 324 A sort of Tom Shufileton 
grown flat, staid, and fortyish. 

Foruh, obs. form of Fubbow. 

Fomm (.fo'^'rzim). [a. T,. forum 

1 . Bom. Ant. The public place or market- 
place of a city. In ancient Rome the place of 
assembly for judicial and other public business. 

1460 Capgrave Chrm. 29 Thoo places in which juges herd 
causes he [B'oroneus} deped hem aftir his name, ‘ forum 
that is to say, ‘ a hopen place *, or * a market 1601 Holland 
Pliny ll. 117 The said Scipioes statue erected in the Forum 
or publick hall. 1647 R. Stapylton Juvenal 61 The city of 
Rome had four great forums or piazzas.^ 1781 Gibbon Decl. 

F, II. 15 The principal B'orum; which appears to have 
been of a circular, or rather elliptical form. 1838 Arnold 
Hist. Rome L 38 He [Tarquinius] made a forum or market 
place and divided out the ground around it for shops and 
stalls, and made a covered walk around it. 

b. as the place of public discussion ; hence 7^. 
*735 Thomson Liberty i. i6o Foes in the foruna in the 
field were friend.s. 1818 Byron Ch. Har. iv. cxiv. 1025 
Rienzi . . The forum’s champion, and the people’s chief. 1831 
Carlyle Sart. Res. (1858? 8 To descend ..into the angry 
noisy Forum, with an Argument that cannot but exasperate 
and divide. 

2 . A court, tribunal. Law of the forum : the 
legal rules of a particular court or jurisdiction. 

1848 Wharton Law Lex., Forum, the court to the jurijj- 
diction of which a party is liable. ^ 1857 Pjrs.SQViS Contracts 
II. II. ii. § 6 (ed. 2) 103 Limitation and prescription are 
applied only according to the law of the forum. 1858 Ld. 
St. Leonards Handy-bk. Prop. Law ii. 4 As the law of pro- 
perty is now administered in the different forums, .it exhibits 
a splendid, .code of jurisprudence. 

b. transf. and fig. (Cf. med.L. In foro intertto, 
in foro conscientim). 

1690 Case U7iiv. Oxford 48 A right to be impleaded in 
their own t'orum only. 1756 Burke Subl. 4* B. v. v, Of this, 
at first view, every man, in his own forum, ought to Judge 
without appeal. 1852 Gladstone GLean. (1879) IV. xiv. 151 
In every country of Europe, except one, when excusable 
collision arises between the civil and the religious power it 
must be in the external forum. 1874 Morley Compromise 
(18S6) 147 It is truth that in the forum of conscience claims 
an undivided allegiance. 

3 . attrib., forum-area, -orator. 

1842 Southey in Q. Rev. VIII. 347 A forum orator some 
years ago published a tour. 1893 Archmologia Llll. 544 
The forum area was trenched but not excavated, 

Forur(e, var. Furbube Obs., fur trimming, 
t Forvay* , V. Obs. Also 4 (Gower) forsveie, 
5 forvoyen, -wejie, -way (e, 5-6 for-, fourvey (e. 
[ad- OF. forvoier, forsvoier, f. for{s)-. Fob- pref.^ 
+ voie way,] intr. To go out of the way, go astray; 
fig. to err, make a mistake. Hence Porvaying 
vbl. sb. 

1390 Gower Cqnf. 1. 76 [MS. Fairfax] That J>ei he Duistres 
of be weie Forbi if eny man forsueie [Pauli prints forswey] 
Thurgh hembeibe noght excusable (Also 111.224,272, 275). 
1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) i. i. (1859) 2 Ther nys no pyl- 
grym that goth so redyly but that oftymes he mote foruoyen. 
c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Mankode iv. Ixv. (1869) 207 }?e forueyinge 
of oobere shulde ben warnynge. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
K vj, This yonge man forweyeth. c igoo Mehisine xix. loi, 
I was forwayed of my way to comme to iusygnen. 1508 
Dunbar Gold. 'Targe 204 As drunkyn man he all forvayit. 
1513 Douglas Aineis iii. Prol. 18 'I'harfore wald God I had 
thair eris to pull Misknawis the creid and threpis othir 
forwayis. C1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) Hi. 15 Forvey 
no tyme, be reddy day and nicht. 

Forwake(d : see For- pref.'^ 6 b. 
t Forwal- Obs. rare ~ [perh. mis-written 
for *forfal, a. ON. forfall (law term) hindrance.] 
A legitimate excuse. 

c 120$ Lay. 31590 pa andswarede Cadwalan J?e kene. . Oswy 
haueS for-wal 1 Wace : essoine le tient], 

t Forwa’lk, V. Obs. Also 6 fore-. [L Fob- 
^r^i + WALK.] trans. To weary with walking ; 
to over-tire. Hence Forwalked ppl. a. 

In the Sc. examples proh. confused with forwaked: see 
For- ^ 4/* 6 b. 

Ci3^ Will. Palerne 2236 J?d heder come al wery for 
walked. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xiii. 204 Whan thow art 
wery for- walked. is*3 Douglas ASneis n. vi. [v.] 35 Quhen 
the first quyet Of natural slepe . . Stelis on forwalkit 
Ruihven MS . ; ed. Small fordoverit] mortall creaturis. 
*533 Bellenden Livy ii. {1822), 204 The Romanis, .sett on 
the Volschis, wery and forwalkit. 1612 [see Forwelk.] 

For- wall, -wallowed : see Foe- 5, 6 b. 
Forwa* 3 lder^ w. Obs. exa arch, or Sc. [f. F OR- 
pref.^ Wander.] intr. To weary oneself with 
wandering ; to wander far and wide. Hence For* 
wa*ndered ///. 

c 4350 Will. Paleme 739 He . .forwandreb in wo & wakeb 
, .on ni^tes. 1377 Langl. P. FI. B. Prol. 7, I was wery for- 
wandred and went me to reste. 2563 Sackville Mirr. 
Mag. y Buckingham Ixxiv, All forsake . . forwandred in 
despayer. 1590 Spenser F. t. vi. 34 A wearie wight for- 
wandring by the way. 1890 G. A Smith Isaiah IL xvi. 
254 Among the bruised, the prisoners, the fonvandered of 
Israel. 1894 Crockett Raiders 158 A poor lost forwan- 
dered lad. 

Forward (f^uwaid), a,, adv. and sb. Forms : 
I fore-, forweard, rd, 4-7 foreward(©, 4-6 


FOBWABD. 

forwards, 6 foret, 9 dial, forat, -et, forrad, -at, 
4- forward. See also FoRBrr. {OK. fory\weard, 
adj. and adv. ; see Fore adv. and -ward. The adj. 
seems to have become obsolete after the OE. period, 
and to have been redeveloped from the adv. in the 
1 6th c. The adv. (OE. foretoeard) was app. in 
origin the neut. acc. of the adj.] 

A. adj, 

1 . In OE. used in partitive concord ; The front 
part of (any thing material) ; the first or earliest 
part of (a period of time, etc.). Obs. 

C900 tr. Baeda's Hist. v. xiii, [.xii], (18911 422 In forewearde 
neaht. c 1000 .^lfric Hoju. II. 266 Ure Forewearde beafod. 

2 . Situated in the lore part. Obs. fxQ. techn. 

x6oi SiiAKS, Alps Weilv. iii. 39 Let’s take the instant by 
the forward top. 1692 Luttrell Brief Ret. II, 503 

The guides conducted the forwardest 01 the party . . a wrong 
way. 1876 Holland X. 131 He fixed a knob of 

tallow upon the forward sight of Mr. Balfour’s gun. 

b. JSJaut. Belongingto thefore part (.of a vessel). 
4881 Daily Tel. 24 Feb., The nine forward men are 
divided into three watches. 1893 IVesim. Gaz. 21 Mar. 5/3 
The forward-house and forecastle bulkhead were stove in. 
tc. Principal, foremost, chief. 

1581 Savile 'Tacitus' Agric. (1622) 184 Many haue beene 
wasted by casuall chances, the most sufficient and forward 
by the cruelty of the Prince. 

d. That lies in front; novy only, that lies in the 
direction towards wJiich one is moving. 

1643 Lightfoot (1648)17 In the five preceding 

Plagues, the obduration of Pharaohs heart is attributed to 
hinnselfe, in these five forward, it is attributed to God. 
1800-24 Campbell Dreatn ii. Shadow'd in the forward dis- 
tance Lay the land of Death. Kinglake Eoihenxsn. 

(1878) 233 Out of the forward horizon. 

3 . Directed towards a point in advance, onward ; 
also ‘ outward ’ as opposed to ‘ retui n 

1603 Drayton Bar. Wars i. xlvi, She [fortune], dispos’d 
his forward coui se to let. 4814 Cary Dante, Par. xxix, 136 
Let us seek The forward path again. 1840 Bury Select 
Comm, on Railw. Q. 2398 'You spoke of sending an engine 
to meet the train ; on what line would that go ?— It must go 
on the forward line. 1:844 K. H. Wilson IL 

46 General Wood was compelled .. to undertake a forward 
movement. 1884 G. W. R. 'Time Tables July 87 Return 
Tickets are available .. for completion of the forward and 
backward journeys. 

b. Of the face : (Looking) straight in front. 

1700 Dryden Cymon 4 jph. 594 The lovers close the rear, 

With forward faces not confessing fear. 1850 Tennyson In 
Mem. cxiv, She [knowledge] sets her forward countenance 
And leaps into the future chance. 

c. Of a ship’s beak : Moving onwards. 

4871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus Ixiv. 12 Scarcely the forward 
snout tore up that wintery water. 

d. Forward play in Cricket', the method of 
playing forward : see the adv, 3 b. 

1^1 W. G. Grace Cricket § 4 in Outdoor Games ^ Recr- 
19 Practise both backward and forward play. 

©. forward movement : recently often used to 
denote a special effort made by a political party, 
a religious or benevolent organization, etc., in order 
to make more rapid progress. Cf. 9. 
x8yplndep. ef Nonconfyi. Dec. 494 The Colonial Missionary 
Society Forwm-d Movement, Wesim. Gaz, 9 Jan., 

The Liberal Forward Movement. 

4 . Comm, Of a business transaction, contract, 
etc. : Prospective, relating to future produce. 

1883 Manch. Exam. 6 Nov. 4/4 In the old days, when it 
took three or four months to send out goods to India., there 
was a real ground for forward buying- 1891 Daily Netos 
23 Nov. 2/7 The rate for good furnace coke is 144. but con- 
sumers will not pay this price for forward contracts. 

6. That is in an advanced state or condition ; pro- 
gressing towards maturity or completion. Chiefly 
predicative and barely distinguishable from the adv, 
1526 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1531' 72 b, How moche we 
profyte & be forewarde in euery day by our labour. 1561 
T. Hoby tr. Casiiglione's Courtyer 1. Cb, It is nowe well 
forwarde in nyghtp. 1743 Bulkeley & Cummins Voy. S, 
Seas 86 To acquaint him how forward the Boat was [in 
making]. 1805 Med.^ Jrnl. XYII. 515 The [vaccinated] 
arms of Sarah, .were in a more forward state than the rest. 
4848 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. IX. 1. 7 The sheep, .get exceed- 
ingly forward in condition. 1866 Mrs. H. Wood Si. 
Martin's Eve iv, A sturdy little fellow, .sufficiently forward 
in walking to get about the room. 

b. Of a plant, a crop, or the season : Well ad- 
vanced, early. 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent. 1. i. 45 As the most forward Bud 
Is eaten by the Canker ere it blow, 1601 R. Johnson 
Kingd. Sr Com^nw. (1603) 13 The inhabitants of 'Turon .. 
enjoy as_ forward a summer, as those of Provence. 2707 
Curios, in Husb. «§• Card, 254 Fruit, the soundest and for- 
wardest of any on the Tree. 1796 C. Marshall Garden. 
xix. (1813 ^ 344 Sow three orfourseed.s. - in a small pot, which 
being placed on a gentle heat, will be much forwarder and 
finer. ^ 1821 Clare VilL Minstr. 1. 18 He 'gins again ’Bout 
signs in weather, late or forward spring. 1832 Ht. Mar- 
TiNEAU Homes Abroad ii. 23 Place our hungry brethren 
where nature’s work is forwardest. 

c. Of a pregnant animal : in or with foal, etc. 
1684 Land. Gaz. No. 1910/4 A Red Cow . . forward with 

Calf. 1707 Ibid, No. 4312/3 Lost . . a bay Saddle Mare . . 
forward in Foie. 18^9 Lincoln, etc. Gaz. 12 Feb. 2/3 
Eleven ewes forward m Iamb. 1857 J-ntl, R. Agric. Soc. 
XVIII. 1. 19 The mares are indulged a little as they get for- 
ward with foal. 

6. Ready, prompt, eager (in an action or a cause) ; 
esp. with const- to (do something). 
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1523 Ld. Berners Frotss, I. xxxl 45 At the first assaute 
he was so forwarde, that he was stryken to the erth. a 1568 
Ascham Scholem, i. (Arb. 1 56 God grafte in vs the trewe 
knowledge of his woorde, with a forward will to folowe it. 
5:631 Gouge Go(Fs A rrows v. Ded. 406 Be not backward to 
patronize what you have been forward to produce, a 1633 
Austin Medti. (1635) 231 Neither can it be collected, .that 
bee [St. Bartholomew] was ever forward of his Tongue, as 
some of the Rest were. 1644 Laud IVks. (1854) IV. 181 
His Majesty's piety was so forward, that nothing needed to 
be extortecl from him. lyoa C. Mather Magn, Ckr, h. 
App. 11852) 203 He was much forwarder to give his assent 
than they were to ask it. 1818 J as. Mill Brii. India III. 
VI. i. 52 Their followers were to be ranked as the most for- 
ward and loud, who denounced parliament as so corrupt. 
187s M. Pattison Casauhon 40 Authors were always 
forward to send him copies of their learned publications, 
t b- Inclined to ox for (sonoiething). Oh, 

1585 J. Bell H addon s Annu. Osor. 256 b, If I had bene 
. .so foreward to sedition, .there wanted not . . fautoures of 
the cause. 1681: Baxter ApoL Nonconf. Min, 4 The for- 
wardest to Peace. 1727 Swift Art Polite Lying Wks. 1755 
III. 1, 118 A hot-headed crack-brained coxcomb forward for 
a scheme of moderation. 

c. Ardent, eager, spirited, zealous. ? Oh, 

1587 Fleming Co7ttn. Holinsked HI. 1551/2 Three sonnes, 
all forward, martiall, and valorous gentlemen. 1593 Shaks. 
Mich. 11 ^ IV A, 72 How fondly do’st thou spurre a forward 
Horse? 1611 Tourneur Ath. Trag. il. i. Wks. 1878 I. 41 
His forward spirit press'd into the front. 1680 Otway 
Orphan i. i, They both have forward, genVons active Spirits. 
i8<^ Wellington in Gurw. Desp, III. 468 He is a gallant, 
forward officer. 

d. iramf and fg. of things. ? Oh, 

160S Camden Rem. 0ed. i 'I’his. .Treatise was once vn- 
aduisedly forward to haue bin dedicated to your good 
worship. But . , It recalled it selfe in good time. *695 
Blackmore Pr, Arth. i. 654 Their forward genius without 
teaching grows. S719 De Foe Cmsoe ii. iii, These stakes 
also, being of a wood very forward to grow. 1736 Butler 
Anal. 1. i. Wks. 1874 I, 18 We are accustomed, from our 
youth up, to indulge that forward delusive faculty [imagi- 
nation]. 

7. Well-advanced for one’s years, precocious. 

1591 Lvly II. ii, It will be a forward cock that 

croweth in the shell. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. P/, 1. i. 203 Long 
liue thou, and these thy forward Sonnes, 1600 — A. V. L. 
III. iii. 14 When.. a mans good wit [cannot be] seconded 
with the forward childe vnderstanding. X714 Restoration 
in Villierd Wks, (1775) 8 He’s a pretty forward boy about 
four and twenty. x8^ Princess Alice Mem. 25 Apr. (1884) 
ais My children, .are so forward, clever, and spirited. 

8 . In bad sense : Presumptuous, pert ; bold, im- 
modest. 

iS^t T. Norton Calmn's Inst. in. xxii. (1634) 454 Some., 
doe raile at this doctrine with greater maliciousnesse, than 
that their forward j^ride ought to be suffered. i6oa Warner 
Alh, Eng, IX. xlvii. (1612) 221 They tould how forward 
Maidens weare, how proude if in reque,st. a 1704 T. Brown 
Praise Poverty 1730 I. 94 A forward prating cox- 
comb. x7Jt Steele SpecL liio. 51 f i, I have .. a great 
Aversion to the forward Air and B’ashion which is practised 
in all publick Places, 1775 Sheridan Duenna i. iv, Clara 
. .would think this step of mine highly forward. 1806-7 J* 
Miseries Hum, Life KzZ's&yvii. Ixix, Hearing 
your favourite poem .. mammocked by the mouth of a for- 
ward Puppy, 1844 Dickens Mari.Ckuz, xl, ‘The favouritest 
young for'ard huzzy of a seiwant gal as ever come into a 
house.* 188S J. Payn Myst. MiHridge Vj ‘ Do you call 
him forward?’. .‘ He was certainly free jn his manners ’. 

9. Of persons, opinions: Advanced, extreme; 
in mod. use, favouring vigorous aggressive action, 

x6o8 F. Johnson Cert. Reasons 4* Argts, To Rdr,, The 
Books of the forward Preachers now abroad. 1883 Pall 
Mall G. 7 May xh You of all people in the world, the For- 
wardest of the Forward school, cannot complain of the 
advance of Empire. 1887 Ibid. 10 June 7/1 Denouncing 
outrage and dynamite, and what are generally known as 
‘ forward ’ measures. 

B. adv. 

1. Of extent in time: Towards the future, im- 
mediately afterwards and continuously onwards. 
Chiefly (and now only) in phrases from this day 
{time., etc.) forward, f H\%o^ from thiSyfrom henccy 
(from) now, and so forward. Cf. Forth adv. 3 . 

a sooo Caedmon's Gen. 788 (Gr.) Gif hie wolden laregodes 
forweard fremman. a 1300 Cursor M. 5480 (GOtt.) In egipt 
held he j^im ful hard, As i sal tell you .sone forward. Ibid, 
13958 [Gett.) Ai fra Jaat dai for-warde . . he luus. .soght iesu 
to do to dede. 1303 R. Brunne Handl, Synnej^^ Alle my 
ohys grete Fro j>ys forwarde wyl y lete. c *391 Chaucer 
Asirol. n. § 12, & fro that time forward . . shal the verrey 
degree of the sonne shewe the howr of the planete, c 1440 
Gesta Rom. Ixi. 261 (Hari. MS.), I Resseyve [yow] fro hens 
forwarde to my loye. 153* Latimer Serm. 2nd Sund. in 
Advent (1562) 132 If we .. intend to amend our life now 
forward. 1600 Holland Livy ri. xli. 71 This is the first 
time that the law Agraria was published : and so forward 
unto this present hower, it was never debated of. c r68o 
Beveridge Serm. (1729) I. 547 From that time forward what- 
soever he did . . was in order to that end, 1853 Maurice 
Propk. ^ Kings iii. 42 From that day forward , . the Spirit 
of God came upon David. 1871 Smiles Ckarac, iii. (1876) 
68 The elder student from that time forward acted as the 
Mentor of the younger one. 

b. With vbs., as look, think \ esp. To look for-> 
ward : to look ahead, to look expectantly towards 
the future or to a coming event. 

1741 Watts Improv. Mind i. i. Wks. (iSislg To think for- 
ward a little. X742 Richardson Pamela III. 343 One who 
can look forwaraer than the Nine Days of Wonder. *768 
Foote Dernl on, 2 Sticks i. Wks. 1790 lI. 249 Banish your 
fears, and let us look forward, my fove. x8i6 Keatinge 
Trav, (1817) IL 23 Like chess-players, they seem always to 
look three moves forward. 1837 Disraeli Venetia iii. i. 
His visit to the hall was looked forward to with interest. 


1873 JowETT Plato (ed. 2) IV. 45 He looks forward to all 
future systems sharing the fate of the past. 

c. Comm. For future delivery or payment. To 
date foTnJuard : to postdate. 

188a Daily News 4 Mar., The orders being neither 
numerous nor large, and not a few dated forward. 1884 
Manch, Exam. 12 May 4 '4 Dating forward, .is a thing un- 
known among shippers, for payment is usually made a week 
or so after the goods have been delivered, 1894 Daily 
News 28 Mar. 7/3 Maize still, .dear, but cheaper torward. 

1 2. Onward or further on in a series ; onwards 
from a specified point. And so forward : = and so 
forth, et cetera. Cf. Forth adv. 2 . Oh, 

cx^pProtnp. Parv. 173/2 Forwarde, or more vilyx, ultra, 
ulterius. 1582 N. Lichefield tr. Casiatthedd! t Conq. E, 
Ind. i. aa, Whether that from the Cape of Buena Esperansa 
forwarde there were anye Nauigation to the East India. 
1583 STUBBEsAftat. Abus, n (1882) 34 Ifsixtie would serue, 
they must have an hundred, and to forward. x6S9 Ham- 
mond On Ps. Annot. 3^ From that tenth Psalm forward. 
1663 Marvell Corr, xlvii. Wks. 1872-5 H. 96 , 1 am this day 
beginning my long voyage to Archangel, and so forward. 

t b. In the first place, foremost : in phr. frst 
and forward. Oh. 

1362 Langl. P. pi. a. X. 127 Furst and foreward to folk 
that ben i-weddet. 1:1386 Chaucer Melib. F 275 First and 
forward, ye han erred in [etc.] 

3. Towards the front, in the direction which a 
person or thing faces. Forward < 2 /'(U.S.) ; in front 
of. To ptit or set foot forward : see Foot sb. 2 p. 

1313 More in Grafton Chron (1568) II. 758 He came into 
the world with the feete forward. 1348 etc. [see Foot sb. 
29]. 1669 Sturmy M armors Mag. ii, 82, I. .Imw the Head 
forward or backward, or over the one side or the other, 1674 
Playford Skill M us, ii. 103 You must begin with your Bow 
forward, though the Bow be drawn forward the Note before. 
1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 226 Its middle part . . stands 
about an Inch forwarder than the Foreside of the Puppet. 
1762 Foote Lyar in, Wks. 1799 1 - 3 ^^ Your hood a little 
forwarder, Miss. 1811 Lett. Jr. Eng. IL xlix. 270 The 
skirts of the coat .. brought forward to meet over the 
thigh. 1852 J. H- Newman .S'ey/r Univ. Edtic 242 He may 
have no power at all of advancing one step forward of him- 
self. 1836 C. J Andersson Lake N garni 256 The ostrich. . 
always strikes forward [with its foot], 1891 M. S. Wilkins 
Humble Rom, 165 Two little thin dancing curls.. just for- 
ward of her cap 1 

b. To play fonvard, in Cricket : to reach for- 
ward in order to play a rather short-pitched ball. 

1884 Lillywhite' s Cricket Attn, xox Rather too fond of 
playing forward. xSoi W. G. Grace Cricket § $ in Outdoor 
Games ^ Recr. 23 If ne [the batsman]. .Jjlays forward, pitch 
shorter and shorter.. until he makes a mistake. 

4. Of continuous motion: Towards what is in 
front ; (moving) onwards, on. 

a 1400-30 Alexander%47'^e. faster forward him he faris f>e 
faster he snapirs. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531 > 8 b, 
Suche..be not mete to .. go forwarde in this pilgrymage. 
X639 Fuller Holy War iv. viii. (1840) ipo His ships were 
manned, victualled, and .sailing forward. x6w Dampier 
Voy. I. xiii. 346 Meeting very strong Westerly Winds, we got 
nothing forward in many days. X732 Berkeley Alcipkr, 

IV. § IS In case they walk straight forward, in half a hour 
they shall meet men. X791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest i, 
He was desirous to hasten forward. x8ss Mrs. Gatty 
Parables Nat. Ser. i. (1869) 50 The river is rushing for- 
ward ; the clouds are hurrying onward. 

b. with ellipsis of some part of the vb. go. Abo 
AT//., as a word of command Forward! Forward 
on / in Fox-hunting', of the fox ; Gone on in front, 

a 1333 Ld Berners Huon Iv. 186 His horse wolde nother 
forwarde nor backe warde, *583 OoixituGCalvinonDeui. 
XV. 86 Therefore let us on forewarde as he commandeth. 
1833 Regul. Instr. Cavalry i. 25 The word Fomvard . . is 
given by the commander. 1848 W. H. Kelly tr. L, Blanc's 
Hist, Ten Y. O. 207 Ibrahim .. had but to cry ‘ Forward’, 
and Constantinople was his, 

c. In advance, in front, ahead, 

1838 Thirlwall Greece V, 369 Dercylus seems to have 
been sent forward. i86o Tyndall Glac. i.xxv. 182 One of 
our porters, .was sent forward to test the [snow] bridge. 

d. Back or backward and forward : to and fro ; 
see Back adv. 13 and Backward adv. 5 b. 

6 . To the front or to a prominent j.K>sition (from 
being behind or in the background), into view; 
esp. in phrases, as to bring forward (see also BRiwro 

V. 17 ). To come forward', see Come v. 58 ; also, 
to come into existence. To put ox set forward x to 
put forth, advance, allege, offer; also rtfi. to give 
oneself (undue) prominence. 

x6ii Bible 2 Esdras iti, 6 Before euer the earth came 
forward. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. in. xl. 252 To set for- 
ward .. such doctrine as was agreeable to Moses, X78_3 
Burke Rep. Afdirs Ind. Wks. Xl. 304 He certainly has it 
in his power .to keep it back, and bring it forward at his 
own times. 1704 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst, Udolpko xliv, 
Dorothee, who had lingered far behind, was called forward. 
1849 James Woodman xviii, Who are you, my good friend, 
who put yourself so forward? 1893 (^ulson Kernahan 
God 4 Ant Apql- fed. 4V o The worst of all rea.sons which in- 
experienced writers put forward for setting pen to paper, 

1 0. In front, on the front or front side. Obs. 

1618 Bolton Flonis 1. xviiu 37 All their wounds were for- 
ward. 1663 QtBx.Bvm. Counsel xox Caused .. the windowes 
which were forward to be made up. 

b. Jig. In a prominent position. 

X796 Burke Let, to C. % /W Wks. 1842 IL 39X Ayoung 
man. .who stands very fomard in parliament. 

7. At an advanced point ; at a point or position 
which is beyond or further than another. Cf. Forth 
adv. 4 . 


1523 Ld. Bp-rnf-rs Fn»zw. I xvii. 18 All his barones wen., 
out of the cite, and y first nyght they lodged vi, myle for- 
warde. x6ii Bible xxxii. 19 Wee will not mherite 
with them on yonder side lordane, or forward. 1647 Spkigge 
Anglia Rediv. iv. ii. 189 To secure the landing of Iri.^h 
or Welch supplies so much the forwarder towards the east. 
1656 H. PniLiAPS Purch. Patt. 11676) 162 Adding a cipher, 
and setting the (-i a figure forwarder, 1712 J. James tr. Le 
Bhnd’s Gardening 52 A little forwarder you find small 
Cross-ways with four Alleys, 
b. Oi time : la advance. 

XS71 Hanmer Chron, Irel. (1633'! 38, 1 thinke they are too 
forward in their computation. 1810 Vince Elein. Asfron. 
xxiv. 289 The time at the place of observation is forwarder 
than that at Greenwich. 

8 . Naut. a. Of motion : Towards the fore part 
of a vessel. 

1669 Sturmy Mariners Mag. i- 17 Hawl forward the main 
Bowline. 17^3 Bulkeley ((fe Cummins Voy. S, Seas islhe 
Carpenter going forward to inspect the Chain-Plates. 

b. Of position : At or in the fore part of a vessel. 
Forward of (U. S.) ; in front of. f Forward on : at 
the fore end, forward. 

^ X630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. t. BBft The Sayler 
imagined that his horse was too much laden ahead, or fore- 
ward on (as the sea phrase is;. 1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2317/t 
Captain Killegrew. .being at the same time forward by the 
Gang-Way. 1691 T. H[aleJ AW Invent. 124 The 
butt-ends, .have been as it were abolished forw-ard on for the 
earie passage of the Vessel through the water. 1743 Bolke- 
ley & Cummins Voy, S. Seas ito Being oblig'd to lie for- 
ward with the Men. _ 1794 Nelson 5 Nov. in Nicolas Disk. 
I. 504 Tran.sports laying, .with their Truce Flag hoisted for- 
ward. X840 R. H. Dana Be/. Mast xxii, 67 Her only fault 
being .. that she was ivet forward. « 1864 Hawthorne 
Avier. Noie-bks. (1879) 1. 112 Fmwaid of the ward-room., 
is the midshipmen’.s room. 

fg- Onward, so as to progress or advance. 
Chiefly in phr. to go forward (rarely with ellipsis 
of go') to be in progress or ‘ on foot to tie going 
on. To build forward : to continue building. 

X5I3 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) it. 760 There mast it 
needes be long ere any good conclusion go forwarde. 1333 
Coverdale Ezra iii. 8 To se that the worke of the house of 
the Lorde wente forwarde. a x6oo Hooker mEccl. Pol. v. 
<1888) App. i. § 2 It is the nature of Gods most bountiful dis- 
position to build forward^ where his foundation is once laid. 
x6io Shaks. letup, m. ii. 91 Now forward with your Tale. 
1665 Manley Grotius' Lot.v C. Warres 177 He would not 
forget to help forward the Belgick Affairs. 17x7 tr. Frezter's 
Voy. S. Sea 1 19 The Climate is so fertile . . that the Fruit is 
coming forward all the Year. 1766 Goldsm, Vic. W. xi, 
Mr. Burchell. .was alway.s fond of seeing some innocent 
amusement going forward. 1788 Franklin Attiobiog. Wks. 
1840 1. 181,1 am got forward too fa.st with my story. 1793 
Smeaton Edystone L, § 124 My models and preparatory 
matters were now so far brought forward. x8m Ht. Mar- 
tineau Li/e in Wilds i. 18 Dinner was going forward. 1863 
Sat. Rev. 5 Aug. 165 Unless, .extreme partisans, .make con- 
cessions, there is no getting any forwarder. 1891 R. Kipling 
City Dread/ Nt. 43 Let's go in here — there may be some- 
thing forward. 

10. Phrases. To put or set forward (a person) : 
to start onward, give a start to. lit. and fg. To 
set forward (intr.) : to start on a journey, set out. 

1546 J. Heywood Proih (1867) 17 Set forward, ye shall 
neuer labour yonger. 1382 N. Lichefield tr. Castanluddts 
Conq. E. Ina, vii. 18 Such gale as would serue to put him 
forward on his ioumey. 1630 Hubbert Pill Formality 2m 
The trips and slidings shall but set thee forwarder on thy 
journey. X766 Goldsm. Vic. W. iii, The next morning we 
all set forward together. 1832 Ht. Martineau Hill 4 
Valley 11x9 To bis young people forward in the same 
way of life with himselfi Jephson Brittany xvi. 258 

Her godfather , . straightway sets forward to avenge her 
death. 

11. Comb. a. with pres, ppk., as forward-bearings 
-creeping, flawing, -lookingd^, b. with pa, pple., 

forward-turned xiF). 

164.7 H. yiom. Song o/Smlva. n. xxiii, Strong *forward- 
bearing will or appetite, 1830 Tennyson In Mem. ciii. 37 
The ^forward-creeping tides. 1830 — Recoil. Arab. Nts. i, 
The ■^forward-flowing tide of time. x8oo Wososw. Michael 
xs8 A child . . Brin^ hope with it, and ‘‘^forward-looking 
thoughts cx6%t Chapman Iliad v. 46 It took his *forward- 
turned backe, and lookt out of his breast. 

C. sb. [The adj, used absolutely.] 
fl. The fore or front part, the first part. On 
forward ', in the beginning (see Aforeward). 

cxooo JSlfric Beni, xxviii. ii'Drihten be y^esett simle on 
foreweard & na on aeftei weard. c X175 Lamb, Horn. 73 
On forward {ws cristendomes ech man leorned his bileue er 
he fulht underfenge. 

t 2. A trick in wrestling ; a throw which causes 
one’s opponent to fall forward on his face. Obs. 

x6o2 Carew Comaoall 76 Many sleights and tricks apper- 
taine hereunto .. Such are the .. forward and backward. 
i6xa Drayton Poly~olb. i. 6 They practise . . The forward, 
backward, falx. 

3. Naut. (See quot.) 

xSga Labour Commission Gloss,, Foreward.. the (oxt end 
of a barge or other craft. 

4. Football. One who plays in the front line ; one 
of the body of players termed ‘forwards’, as op- 
posed to ‘ backs’ (see Back sb. 21 ), whose duty is 
to be foremost in the attack. 

X879 Encycl. Brit. IX. 367/2 Under the Rugby code., 
fifteen a side [is] the usual number of players — ten ‘for- 
wards two ‘ half backs one ‘ three-quarteiy back and 
two ‘ backs *. X889 Pauline VIII. 33 There is much to be 

learnt by the forwards, 1893 Daily Chron. 17 Jan. 6/4 The 
side whose forwards were bitten won the match. 
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Porwari (fj^-iwwd), v. [f. Fobwabd adz/.] 

1 . /m/iS. 1 o help or push forward ; to advance, 
assist, hasten, promote, urge on. Also, f to put 
forward, set on foot (^/;^. rare). 

159S Shaks. I //e/i. IV, h I 33 Then let me heare..What 
yesternight our Councell did decree In forwarding this deere 
expedience. 1605 Verstegan Dec. Intetl. vi. (1628) 172 
Hee was greatly encouraged and forwarded in the matter 
hy diners of his most inward friendes, 1728 Morgan 
Algiers IL i. 219 The Modsco«JS of Africa, .were often for- 
warded and assisted by them in their nocturnal Expedi- 
tions. 1780 Burke Let. to Burgh IX. 243 He [Lord 
N orth] . . forwarded two bills, that for encouraging the growth 
of tobacco, and that for giving a bounty on exportation of 
hemp from Ireland. S786 Mad. D'Arblay Diary 24 July, 
After doing whatever I can to forward my dress for the next 
morning, t go to bed. x8o6 Wellington in Owen Desj^. 
Ixxvi, This prince . . showed every dispasition to inrpede 
rather than to forward the operations of the British army. 
1871 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) iV. xvi. 33 To protect its 
rights and to forward its interests. 

2 . To accelerate the growth of (plants, etc.). 

3636 Bacon Sylva § 412 So wee may House our owne Coun- 
trey Plants to forward them, and make them come in the Cold 
Seasons, 3707 Curios, in Husb. Gctni. 266 A Dunghill. . 
is of wondrous Efficacy to forward the Flowers. 1720 Swift 
Abollo to Dean Wks, 1755 IV. i. 16 Whenever I shine, I 
forward the grass, and I ripen tlie vine. 1845 PiorisCs 
Jml 55 They [plant.s] will be forwarded, or retarded, 
accorJiiig to the .state of the sea.son, 

3 . To send forward, send to an ulterior destina- 
tion (a thing, rarely a person). In commercial 
language often loosely, to dispatch, send by some 
regular mode of conveyance. 

1757 Franklin Let. to Wife in Bigelow Life T881) I, 378 
The black .silk was .sent to Mr. Neates, who undertook to 
forward it in some package of his. 1757 A feet. Narr. 
Wager Where they might meet with. .an Opportunityalso 
of being forwarded to their own Home. 1790 Burke Fr. 
Bev. Pref. 3 That letter has been since forwarded to the 
person to whom it was addres.sed. 1844 Lingard Anglo- 
Sax. Ch. (1858) L iii. 122 Who. .forwarded him in safety to 
Rome. 1883 P. M. Peard Conirad. xii, There is a letter 
which should be forwarded to my brother. Mod. {Commit 
We have this day forwarded to your address per S.W.R. 
three boxe.s marked [etc.]. 

t b. To pass on, publish abroad. Ohs. 

17x3 Guardian No. t f i His countenance is communi- 
cated tothe publick. .and forwarded by engravers, artist.s by 
way of mezKO-tinto, etc. 

4 . Bookhmdht^. To get (a sewed book) ready for 
the ‘ finisher ’ by putting a plain cover on (see Fob- 
WARDINO vhl. sb. 2). 

Flence Fo'rwarded ppl. a. (in 17th c. occas. 
t forwardly disposed, eager) ; Fo'rwarding ppl. a. 

<31674 Clarendon S’wrrA (1676) 208 None are 

more glad to see tliose pnni.shinents inflicted, or more for- 
warded to promote it, then [etc. 3. *691 Norris Prtu't. Disc. 
315 Eriqugft to ingage u.s 10 seek out ior the best and mo.st 
forwarding A-s.slstance.s. 1776 Barker in Phil, Tram. 
LXVI. 371 The latter part of that month was warm and for- 
warding. C. Marshall Gardeti. xv. (1813) 238 When 
these forwarded l>eans are planted in rows .singly. 18^ M rs. 
H. Ward Marcella III. 96 She had received a forwarded 
letter from that old friend. 

Forward ; sec Forewaed. 

Forwarder {f^uw^idoj). [f. prec. + 

1 . One who or that which forwards. 

1549 Coverdai.e, etc. Erasm, Far, Rph, Prol, A fyne fore- 
warder of the ghospels lyl>ertie. 1611 Cotgb., Pmlseavant 
,, an overseer, and forwarder of a worke that require.s hast. 
1611 Barrey Bam Alley v. i, Noram I ...seconder, per- 
swader, forwarder, Principall, or maintaincr of this late theft. 
t68i CHKTBm AnglePs Vade-m, xlL I 2(1689) 308 Fresh 
Water being a great Forwarder of Fishes feeding. 1797 
Burke Regie. Peace iii. Wks. 1808 VI f I. 274 Contempt of 
the suppliant is not the best forwarder of a suit. 1840 Car- 
lyle I/eroes ii. (18581 222 Mecca. . had at one time a popula- 
tion of xoo.ooo ; buyers, forwarders of tho.se Eastern and 
Western products, 

2 . Bookbinding. (See quot, 1890.) 

1870 Echo 20 Dec., The men. .are divided into two classes, 
forwarders and finishers. 1875 Vris Diet. Arts 1 . 424 The 
ends of the cords are then drawn by the ‘forwarder’ through 
holes pierced in the boards. 1890 Zaehnsdorp Binding Bk. 
18 Portoarder, the workman who takes the book.s after they 
are sewn, and advances them to the covering department. 
Fo'rwardingf, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ing h] 

1 . The action of the vb. Fobwaed in various 
senses. Also gerundially, with, omission of in. 

1635 J. Gore Well-doing 17 Like that which Bias calls 
eyKorrriu fl-poKOjrbi' the Backeward forwarding of a cause. 
1707 Curios, in Hush. Card, 268 Horse-dung, and Kennel- 
water, contribute . . to the forwarding of Plants. 17x1 Swift 
fml, to Stella 28 Sept., 'Hie people in general know that a 
peace is forwarding. 18x7 Evans’ Pari. Debates 1381 Sir J. 
Newport urged the immediate forwarding of the measure. 

2 . Spec, in Bookbinding. The operation of putting 
a plain cover on a book previously sewn, and other- 
wise making it fit for the ‘finisher’s’ hands, 

1893 E. G. Duff Early printed Bks. 193 Even a study 
of the forwarding of a binding is of great help. 189s 
Zaehnsdorf Hist. Book binding 13 His backs were firm, 
and his forwarding excellent. 

3 . attrib. as forivarding department, -room ; for- 
warding agent, merchant, one whose business is 
the receiving and shipment or transmission of 
goods ; forwarding-note (see quot). 

1839 Story Bailments Index, Forwarding merchant. 
*869 Pall Mall G. 10 Aug. 10 The same building also in- 
cludes., a telegraph office, and a forwarding department, 
where remittances are sent from friends of emigrants, and 


all other miscellaneous letters received and forwarded. 1879 
C assell’s Techn. Educ. IV. 40 The book now passes from the 
women to the forwarding room, where several processes 
occur. _ 1882 Cassell, Forwarding note {Comml),i&. note in 
which is entered a description of goods or parcels, with the 
names and addresses of the consignor and consignee, to 
be sent along with goods, &c., conveyed by a carrier 
{American). 1892 E. Reeves Homewd. Bound 327 He 
employed a forwarding agent. 

Forwardly (fp-jwsidli), adz/, (and a.) [f. 

Fobwabd a. -f-LY.J 
A. adv. 

1 . In a forward manner; readily, promptly, 
eagerly ; presumptuously, pertly, 

Huloet, Forwardly or towardly, 1587 Flem- 
ing Holinshyd III. 1579/2 He was not so suddenlie 

come, as forwardlie welcome. x65x Jer. Taylor 
for Year 1. Ep. Ded., You must not admire too for- 
wardly for your own sake. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. iv. 
viii. § 3, I grant, as forwardly as any one, that they are 
all true. 3732 Steele S/>ect. No. 504 r 5 The fellow, .very 
forwardly, and like a man who was willing to deal, told 
him [etc.]. 1812 W. Godwin Let. in Hogg Life Shelley 
(18581 II. iii. 86, I .shall still acknowledge as forwardly as 
ever the lovely qualities, 38x3 Examiner 35 Feb. 103/2 
Men being forwardly obedient to all the impulses they receive 
from themselves. 

t 2 , In a forward position, in the fore part. Obs. 
1578 Banister Hist. Matt i. 24 The Cartilages, which the 
ribbes forwardly produce, are diuerse. 1646 Sir T'. Browne 
Pseud, Ep, V. xi-x. 261 If the borne have this siturition, and 
be so forwardly affixed. 3654 tr. Scuderfs Curia Pol. 189 
When his valour marched so forwardly in the Van. 

3 . In a forward direction, towards the front. U.S. 
3876 M rs. Whitney Sights 4- Ins. vi. 82 We did not come 

upon it forwardly .we moved alongside it. 1884 HarpePs 
Mag. Jan. 263/1 The., hands were stretched out forwardly, 
as though feeling the way. 

1 4 . Early, prematurely. Obs. 
at6^t Bp, R. Mount ago Acts ^ Mon. (1642) 546 Mary, 
Cleophas his daughter, was forwardly married, and a mother 
before she was 5 yeers old. 

tB. adj. a. Eager, ready, b. Advanced (in 
growth or progress). Also, of a season : Early. 

3581 Mulcaster Posiiiofts xxxvii. (1887 153 Til the childe 
he either in the grammar schole, by orderly ascent, and not 
by two forewardly hast. 35^ Barckley Felic. Man Ded. 
(1603) ^iv b, It was so forwardly that I could not well binder 
the impression. 3647 Trapp Comm. Matt, xviii, 21 Peter 
is still the same; ever too forwardly and forth-putting. 
1670 W. Hughes Compl. Vineyard (3( 83)39 Neither ought 
it to be done, unless it he a forwardly Spring. . If your Vines 
be forwardly, you ought, .[to] break off some of the Leave.s. 
Hence t Fo rwardliness, forward condition. 

3^7 Trapp Comm. Luke xxi. 38 Let our people look upon 
their forwardliness. 1667 Land. Gaz. No. 220/2 'I‘he two 
Men of War that were buil ding . are in a good forwardliness. 

Forwaxdmost (fFUwoadm<rst), a., superl. 
rare~-^, [f. Fobwabd <r. - l-most.] Most to the 
front, foremost ; nearest. 

1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge (1863) 24 Making the sweeps 
. . appear as black as ebony, between us and the flash of the 
forward most gun. 

Forwardness (fp'jwoidnes). [see -ness.] 

1 . The state or condition of being forward ; ad- 
vancement towards completion or perfection. 

3523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. xxviii. 43 Whan this croisy 
was m gret forwardnesse, for there was no spekyng but 
therof. 3596 Drayton Leg, i. 677 Whilst in so faire forward- 
nesse it was. 3661 Marvell Corr. xxiv. Wks. 3872-5 II. 59 
That Bill, which is in good forwardnesse to be presented to 
the House. 1711 Lond, Gaz. No. 4836/1 Funds, .which are 
hitherto in no forwardness of bein^ compleat. 1779 Forrest 
Voy. N. Guinea 298 The arts are in no kind of jforwardness 
here. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L, § 129 Mr. Jessop bad 
got other things in forwardness that had been committed to 
his charge. 3851 Helps Comp. Solii. xii. 242 Till it [a work] 
is in some state of forwardness. 

t b. Furtherance, advancement. Obs. 

3591 Trottb. Raigne K. John 11.(1611) 89 Thus fortune 
( Lords' acts to your forwardnesse. 1742 Richardson Pamela 
IV. 209 If you should [chuse to be divorced from me), I will 
give your Wishes all the Forwardness that I honourably can. 

2 . (Unusual) advancement towards maturity : a. 
of a child; b. of a crop, the season, etc. 

1693 Humours h Conv. Town 21 Parents, .bring them to 
a bold Confidence, .and this they miscall Wit, and hopeful 
forwardness. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 95 r 4 The Satisfac- 
tion the Father took in the Forwardness of his Son. 3789 
Mrs. Piozzi Journ. P'rance II. 376 The forwardness of the 
season, c 3790 Willock Voy. 99 Gardens , . all in great 
forwardness, <3 3864 Hawthorne Amer. Note-bks, (1879) 
II. 139 Our peas are in such forwardness. 

8. The quality of being forward; readiness, 
promptness, eagerness, zeal. Also, proneness or 
inclination to. 

3526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 69 In my body and 
flesshe I f^de no good, ne forwardnes to perfeccyon. 3553 
Eden Decades 58 A man of. .apt forwardenes to attempte 
thynges, x6xi Bible 2 Cor. ix. 2 , 1 know the forwardnesse 
of your mind. 3633 Gouge Gafs Arrows i. xlii. 68 Not by 
reason of any forwardnesse in him to anger. 1696 Southerne 
Oroonoko iv. ii, I speak . . in my desire And forwardness to 
serve so great a man. 3837-38 Cobbett Resid. LI. S. 11822) 
84, I have observed in the American farmers, .not the least 
backwardness, but great forwardnejss, to applaud and admire 
my mode of cultivating these crops. 3852 Grote Greece ii. 
Ixxx. X. 480 The extreme forwardness with which these 
leaders expo.sed themselves. 3875 Jowett Plato ioA. 2) III. 
2x7 Forwardness to take office. 

4 . Over-readiness, presumptuous self-confidence ; 
hence, lack of becoming modesty, boldness. 

x6oo Shaks, A, Y, L, i. ii. 159 Since the youth will not be 


intreated His owne perill on his forwardnesse. 1612 Woodall 
Surg. Mate Wks. (3653) 162 There is a fault in young Sur- 
geons of forwardnesse in taking too much blood at Sea. 1677 
Govt. Venice 14$ It is indecency and too much forwardne.ss 
in young Men to enquire into the Institution of their Laws, 
and demand Reasons for them. 3705 Addison Italy 45 
In France it is usual to bring their Children into Company, 
and to cherish in ’em, from their Infancy, a kind of For- 
wardness and Assurance. 1827 Lytton Pelham xii, Nobody 
will call your civility forwardness and pushing. 1875 M rs. 
Randolph W. Hyacinth 1 . 129 She snubs him in the . . most 
remorseless manner, . His forwardness is quite amazing. 

Forwards (fjp- 4 w 9 Jdz;, adv. (and a.) [f. For- 
WAED with advb. genitive ~s : see -waeds.] 

A. adv, *= Fobwabd adv. in its various senses. 
The present distinction in usage betweeny^i^mwnf and for- 
wards\s that the latter expresses a definite direction viewed 
in contrast with other directions. In some contexts either 
form may be used without perceptible difference of mean- 
ing ; the following are examples m which only one of them 
can now be used: ‘The ratchet-wheel can move ovAy for- 
wards ’ ; ‘ the right side of the paper has the maker’s name 
xod.dxng forwards* \ ‘ if you move at all it must 'ho for- 
wards ’ ; * my companion has gone forward ’' ‘to bring a 
mzXiot forward* % ‘from this limo fotward'*. I’he usage 
of earlier periods, and of modern dialects, varies greatly from 
that of mod. standard English. In U.S. forward now 
generally used, to the exclusion of forwards, which was 
stigmatized by Webster (1832) as ‘a comiption 
CX400 Maundev, (1839) V. 61 Fro this forewardes nevere 
entred such Filthe. 1470 85 Malory Arthur i. vii, And 
sire Brastia,s wa.s maade wardeyn to wayte vpon the nortbe 
fro IVent forwardes, 1489 Caxton Faytes of A, i. ix. 24 To 
marche forwardis a quanrite of paaces. 1553 T. Wilson 
Logike (1580) 30 Thei will .. with good endevour fillip 
Nature forewardes. 1560-78 Bk. DucipL Ck. Scot. (1621) 
47 We leave it . . to be weighed by your honours wisdome, 
and set forwards by your authority, 3691 T, H[ale] Pcc. 
Hew Invent. 122 An , . unlevel keel drooping forwards. 3703 
Moxon Meek. Exerc. 17 I'he 1 eeth of the File are made to 
cut forwards . . for it cuts not coming back. 3785 Paley 
Mor. Philos. (1818) 11 . 283 When .. we carry forwards our 
views. 3809 Pinkney Trav. France 57 If he can come for- 
wards, and prove . . that he has merely been aksent. 3844 
Dickens Mart. Chuz. xxxiii, He was backwards and for- 
wards constantly. 3885 Manch. Exam. 16 May 5/1 Police- 
men . . have to carry him backwards and forwards between 
the police station and tlie workhouse. 

t B. adj. ~ Forward a. Obs. rare. 

3598 Grenewev Tacitus’ Ann. in. x. (1622) 78 A valiant 
warriour, and forwards in all his charges.^ 1625 Bacon Ess., 
y ravaile(Arh )524 Let him be rather aduised in his Answers, 
then forwards to tell Stories. 3626 — Syiva § 422 Quere, if 
laying of Straw some height about the Botly of a Tree, will 
not make the I'ree forwards. 

t Forwa*m, forewa-m, v. Obs. [OE. for- 
wiernan, f. Fob- pr^P 4 wieman lo forbid : see 
Wabnz>.‘^] trans. To prohibit, forbid. With double 
obj., or obi. of the person and to with inf, or from. 

Beowulf (Gx.) 420 pmt J>u me ne forvvyrne - . ic mote 
[etc.]. 0893 K. iELFRED Oros. ii. iv. (Sweet) 76 Him 
se siunga cyning bmsoferfasreldes forwiernan raehte. <*3175 
Cott. Bom. 221 Hwi wolde god swa htles for- 

werne. <-1205 Lay. 3497 Nule heo me do na wurse J?anne 
hire lond forwurnen. C1380 Sir Ferumb. 2809 pus damesels 
for-wernek al, kat me greuek werst. 3583 Golding Calvin 
on Deui. xxvii. 363 He forewaraeth vs here to make any 
vndergods or meane gods. 1606 Holland Sueton. 67 He 
prohibited and forewarned them the companie of strangers. 
1690 Shauwell Xw. Bigot in, This wicked Duenna.. has 
forwarn’d her the hou.se, 1708 S. Sew all Diary 8 Sept. 
(1879) II. 236, I meet the Workman by Mr. Pemberton’s 
Gate, and forewarn him from making of it. 1820 Lamb 
Elia Ser. 1. Christ's Hasp. 35 years ago. He did not know 
that the thing had been forewarned. 

t For-wa*ry, Ohs, [f. For- pref)' -f OE. 
w^r'gan, W’aey v. to curse; cf. OHG. furwergen.] 
trans. To mrBg, Hence Porwa*ried///. <35. 

c 1200 Osmin 8048 patt tatt man iss forrwarr^edd katt [etc,]. 
CX340 Cursor M, 1350 (Trim.) Abelle pat kaym slouge for- 
waryed wi3t. 

t jPorwa'Ste, Obs. Also 6-7 forewaste. 
Pa. pple. 6 forwaste. [f. Fob- pref ^ -b Waste va] 
B'ans. = W aste v, in various senses ; to lay waste ; 
to use up, exhaust ; to render enaaciated or feeble ; 
to spend wastefully. 

1563 Sackville Induct. Mirr. Mag, xi, A piteous wight, 
whom love bad al forwaste. n 3577 Gascoigne A'fowm, 
Jocasta Wks. (1587) 93 Then set aside these vaine fore- 
wasted words. 1580 Sidney Arcadia {1622} 365 The rest 
both in face and apparell so forewasted, that they seemed to 
beare a great conformitie with the .sauages. 3590 Spenser 
ic Q. I. xi. 3 And their forwasted kingdom to repay re. 
3630 Lord Banians ^ Persees 31 To make their forewasted 
powers.. to renew their vigour. 

Forwatched: see For-/i-^.^ 6 b. 
t Forwa’X, Obs. [OE. forweaxan, i. FoB- 
pref) + weaxan, Wax v. Cf. Ger. verwachsenff 
intr. To grow to excess, overgrow, swell. Hence 
Forwa'xen ///. a. 

1:897 K. JElfred Gregor’s Past. xl. (1872) 292 Sumu 
[treowu] he cearf. .iSytes hie to ^aein forweoxen Saet hiefor- 
searoden. ciooo Sax. Leeckd. I. 80 Wf 5 kon on 

wambe forweaxen sy. c 3475 Partenay 2990 Horrible gret 
was, a forwoxen grome, Such another neuer had be sain, 

Forwe, obs. form of Fubbow. 

"f Forwea>*XL, Obs. [OE. ^forw^nian', only 
in pa. pple. forwpiedy ‘ insolens ’ Corpus Gloss. ; 
cf. Ger. vet'w'dknen.] trans. To accustom to bad 
habits, spoil by over-indulgence, pamper. 

1362 Langl.P. PL A. V. 33 v.rr. Let no wynnyngfor-wanye 
hem, let no wehhe for-wany hem. 3399 — Rich. Redeles 
1. 27 [They] wal wed in her willis ffbrweyned in here you the. 
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t Forwea'r, [f. FoR-/ri7/.'i + Weae^/ ] 
trans. To wear out, wear away, exhaust. 

c 1205 Lay. 14470 penne mihte pu mid winne pi lif al uor- 
werien mid haueken & mid hunden hired-plaeie luuien, 
1240 yVarde in Coit. pah ich hefde a 

pusent tungen of stele and talde a^et ha weren alle for- 
werede. C1394 F. PL Crede 736 Wip cloutede schon & 
dopes ful feble Wei nei^ for-werd. 1398 Trevisa Ba.rih. De 
P. R. XIV. ii. (Tollem. MS.), Meuynge of watres, patdiggep 
and forwerep [153s wereth] pe nesche parties of pe er.>e. 

PilgK Sowlff CiiXtow I. xix. (1859) 19 Teethe had he 
none, but they were al forbroke, forweryd, and forfaren. 
aisp Gascoigne Flowers, yocasta Sdk's,, txsS;) 104 You a 
weake old woman forworne with yeares. 

Hence Forwea ring vbL sb. 

1609 R. Barnerd Paithf. Sheph.Z’i Some in meditating 
doe vse to speake and gesture ; but this a forswearing of 
the spirits, and too Histrionian like. 

Forwearya. Obs.\ see For- to. 
Porweary iS§xmrY\), vp Ohs, oi arch. Also 
6-9 fora-, [£ F()E-/r^i + Weaby z/.J trans^ 
To weary, tire out. 

? An intr. sense, ‘ to become wearied * is given in the Ceui. 
Diet, with reference to Palsgr., but he has only the trans. 
sense_^. Many of the examples of the pa. ppie. might admit 
of being referred to the intrans. use, 
c lagoY/Vw, ^ Fx. 3894 ForS Se'Sen he comen to salmona, 
for-weried gracheden he Soa. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vti, 239 
No we shaketh my hande, my pen waxeth dalle, P'or weryd 
and tyred. 1587 Fleming Holinsked III, 1320/2 

The foure foster children of desire entered in a braue chariot 
. . as men forewearied and halfe ouercome. 1603 Knolles 
Hist. 'J'urks ixS^i ) The Christians forewearied with long 
travel, were not able farre to follow the Chace. 1819 W. 
Hktahk^t Pafiistrv Storm'^d {1Z27) 112 Hawkey. .Within 
the byre forwearj't stood. 1832 Motherwell 7 'im the 
Tacket ro A spectre ship, Forwearied of the storm and 
ocean. 18^7 Morris Jason i. 389 A pleasant bed For tired 
limbs.. Of sandalled nymph, forewearied with the chase. 
Hence Porwearied //)/. a . ; Porwaarying vbLsb. 
1562 Leigh Armorie [xsiyi) 126 b, As forwearied souldiers. 
1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xvu. 15 After long forwerying, 
he lay as it were in a slomber. 1392 Nashe /^. Penilesse 
Wks. (Grosart ' n. 134 The verie thought .. woulde haue 
inspired thy forewearied Muse with new furie. 1853 Single- 
ton Virgil 1 . 210 His forwearied limbs. 

+ Poirwee*p, Obs, Pa. pple. forwepo, 
-weped, -wept)(e. ff. Foe- + Weep.] intr. 
a. To exhaust oneself with weeping, b. Of a vine : 
To bleed excessively. 

c 13S0 Will. Palerne 2868 ]?e qiien was wery for-wept ik 
went to bedde. e 1420 Pallad. on Hush. m. 1 149 Vines th it 
forwepe & turne away ffrom fruit. 1423 Jas. L Kiugh Q. 
Ixxiii, For-wepit and for-pleynit pitously, a 1500 ChaucePs 
Dreme Wks. (1687) 606 2 With visage and ein all forwept, 
And pale, as man longe vnslept. 

t ForweT(e^we, Obs. [ME., f. FoE-/r^i 
+ weUwe, f related to Welk intr. To wither, 
decay, dry up. Only in /a pple. 

a 1:300 Zeg. Mood (1871) 22 J?e stapes he [Seth] vond uor- 
welwed. 1:1300 Life J<!.ws(H.ijr.stm,)a46 pe figer felde a non 
is lef . . And nir weolewede as a stok . c 1340 Cursor M. 1255 
(Trin.) In hat weye shal }>ou . .se he steppes of H moder & me 
For welewed in hat gres grene. 

+ Forwc'lk, V. Obs. [f. Foe- pref.^ + Week v.] 
trans. To wither. Hence PorweTked ppL a. 

? <2x366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 361 A foul forwelked thing 
was she. 1593 Na.she Chris fs T. 73 b. They weare away 
with continuance, euen as Time doth weare and fore-welke 
[161a fore-walke] vs 1616 Bollokar, Forewelked, dried vp. 
t Forwe’aid, V. Obs. [f, F or- pr-f. 1 + W END. 
Cf. MLG. vonvenden, MHG. verweudenC\ trans. 
To turn ^something^ ; to turn, incline, dispo.se. 

c X250 Gen. Ex. 1121 So ist nu forwent mine dale In to 
dririhed. c 1340 Cursor M. 24728 Fairf. > We prat hat lauedi 
be for-wende hat we mai finde hir sone our frende. 

t ForweTpe, forworpe, ly. Obs. [OE.>r- 
tveorpauy f. Fob- pref."^ 4 - weorpan, Warp v., to 
throw.] trans. To cast away, cast off, reject. 

Beovmlf{Qtx.')‘2%']z Mmg sec^an, se h« wyle so?! sprecan. . 
Past he . . ^u'Sj^ewaedu . .forwurpe. c 1175 Lamb, Horn. 105 
God nele het we beon gredie ^itseras, ne ec for weorld ^elpe 
forworpan ure ehtan. c 1220 Bestiary 345 Forwerpen pride 
eurilfc] del, so hert do<S his homes, a 1225 Ancr. R. 150 Al 
so god dede het wule adeaden forworpeS hire rinde, het is, 
unheleS hire. <21300 E. E. Psalter 1 . 12 [Ii. xx] Ne for- 
werpe me fra face of he* 

t ForwhiTe, Obs. rare~^^. Something that 
lasts only * for a while \ 

ri5So Chekk Matt. xiii. 21 He.. hath noo root in himself, 
and y*'«rfoor is but a for while. 

f Forwlio're, Ohs, [f. Fob- pref.^ + Whose 
r/A] trans. To lead into unchastity ; to debauch, 
defile. Also rejl. andyf^f. 

c 1200 Ormin 2043 ^ho forrhoredd wa-^s jHirrh fu! forrle^err- 
nesse. a izz$ Ancr. R. 394 Heo muhte uorhoren hire mid 
Oder men. Jbid, Ne beo neuer his leofmon uorhored mid so 
monie de'SHche sunnen. c 1313 Shoreham 59 The gode for- 
horede the fend Wyth hys blaundynge stevene. 

Flence PorwlioTed ppl. a. 

c laiw Trin. Coll. Horn. 81 luelmenni.sh and forhored 
mannish igeneracio mala et adultera], acseS after fortocne. 
+ Forwliy*, adv. and conj. Obs. Forms : i 
for*hwi, -h-wf, 2-4 -hwi (5 -we, -wi), 3-5 -qui, 
-quy, 3-6 -wM, 4- -wliy. ' [OE. for For 
prep. + <?eW, Why, instr. ofAwoety^neuL of Awdwho ?] 
A. adv. 

1. As direct interrog. For what reason? Why ? 
cjxa^ Ags. Ps, cxiii. 5 pu, lordanen, for hwi 7;engdest on 
bsecHng? ^1x75 Leenth, Horn. 153 Ach for-hwi nemneS ure 


drihten his fa to neddre. rxaoo Ormin 12690 Forrwhi wass 
hatt tatt Sannt lohan amang he leode .se53de off Crist, tatt 
[etc.], a 1300 Cursor M. 11157 Joseph, dauid sun, for-qui 
[c 1340 (Fairf.) for-why] Wil hou leue pi spuse mari ? ^ 1475 
Partenay 3464 Alas ! this for-wht hast thou me in hate f 
b. el/ipt. and quasi-f?//. Cf. the use of Why ? 

In many early e.xamples the interpretation, * because ' (see 
B.) would be equally suitable, the punctuation being merely 
clue to the editors. ^ 

C1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 7 XJrehelendes on tocume Hneo 
. .grisliche alle raanne, Forwi ! for h^t [etc.]. 1513 Brad- 
shaw St. Werbu7-ge n. 10x9 The horses had no power any 
part to take : For why? bymyracle theyr heedes all.. Were 
vp holden in the ayre. 1361 Kethe Ps. c. 4 ^ All people 
that on earth do dwelP, For why? The Lord our God is 
good, 1601 in Farr V. P. Eliz. (1845) II. 425 For why? 
temptations doe approach vs fast. 

2. As indirect interrog. For what reason, why. 

rxi^S Lamb. Horn, 81 Her me ah to understonden for-whi 

hit seia alf c^uic. a 1225 Leg. Katk. 507 Schaw sumwhet of 
ham, for hwi ha beon wurSe for to beon iwur35et. c 1320 
Cast. Love 115 The reson is good and fetr for-whi. r 1384 
Chaucer H. F'ame i. 20 To knowe . . the causis Ffor-why 
this is more then that cause is. a 1400-50 Alexander 
And I sail quethe f>e forqui & quat is pe cause. 

ellipt. 1710 SwiET yrnl, to Stella 23 Dec., I will tell you 
no more at present, guess for why. 

3. With connective force : On account of which, 
for which cause ; wherefore. 

c 1275 Death 31 in 0 . E. Misc, 170 Ah seo"^^en moni mon 
bi^et bores and halle For-hwi pe wrecche sawle schal in-to 
ine ualle. 1340 Hamrole Pr. Consc, 2478 .Mle our syns 
at may be knawen, Commes of our-selven . . For-why, wiih- 
outen God we syn sone. a i:^c^5o Alexander 
36 sawe neuire soile, ne na citis biggis . . For-quy as besiis 
on pe bent 3© growe on pe greuys. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Man- 
hoiie I. xli. ( 1869) 59 The doublet is maad with poynynges, 
For whi it is cleped a pourpoyut. 1502 Aunolde Chron. 
(1811) 18 For why we vvyi and stedfastly commaunde that 
[etc.]. 

B. conj. 1. Because ; = Foe co7ij. i. 

<2 x300 Cursor M. 6975 Gfitt.) For-qui pai held pair lay 
lastand, Was na folk paini miht wid-stand. c 1384 Chauckr 
H. Fame ii. 45 And al ray felynge gan to dede For whi hit 
was to grete affray. 14.. Lanf rands Chirurg. 214 For- 
micam l^u schalt brenne, fforwhi acauterie drawipoutal pe 
mater e pat is corrupt, c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ay mon ix. 
202 But no man that hath ony rayson in his hede ought not 
to counseyll you the s mie for whi the daunger is there grete. 
1584 R. Scot Dhc(n>. Witcher, x. ii. 144 Regard nodreames, 
for why the mind Of that in Sleepe a view doth take, Which 
[etc.]. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <§• Selv. 188 The Argument. . 
will ever fall short upon this score : For why, there is not 
a full reckoning up of those attributes of his [God’s] that have 
to do in the work. 1883 E. A. Freeman M.S\ letter y Jt 
will be pleasant if you to the Old Borough .. Forwhy in 
that case you will certainly come on hither. 

b. For why thati a) = sense 1 ; (b) onthecon* 
sicleration that ; provided that. 

a X300 Cursor M. 3500 pe fader luued esau for fode, For- 
qui pat he w.is archer gode. a 1450 Le Morte A rth. 389 
(Roxb.) Thou shait haue yiftis good, For why pat thou wilte 
dwelle wyth me. 

2. - Eot^conj. 2 («kB nam, enim). 

^ a 1300 Cursor M. TS242 Drinckes all 0 pis he said For-qui 
it es mi blod. x^S Wyclif Gcft. iii. 5 For whi (Vulg. <f;«V/d 
God wool that,in wliat euere dai 3e schulen ete theroffetc.]. 
c 1449 Pegock Repr. iv. iv. 445 Forwhi whi schulde he thanne 
more correcte . . than be correctid. 1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 
(x866i 18 .Saturne pe planete , .is enemye to al kymie. For why, 
euery snow [etc.] comep of him. 15x3 Bradshaw 6Y, 
burge I. 2607 Her merytes were . . inanyfest and playne For 
why by her merytes . . Sygnes and myracles were shewed 
full playne. 1603 Knoi.les HisL Turks 6x8 A camel! might 
well Carrie one of them [fieldpieces] . . for why, Solyman . . 
had . .brought no greater pieces of batterie with him. 
Borwixitered: see Foe- pref.i 5 c. 
fForwitll, adv. scad. prep. Obs, See also 
Foroutm, Foerow. [f. Foe adv. or Foi- pref.^ 
4 With.] -Bepoeb adm. and prep, (used of place, 
time, order, etc.). 

<21300 Cu?'sor M. 215 Drery days fiuten.,sal cum for-wit 
domesday. Ibid. 1068 iG 5 tt,», pis cayra pat i forwid melte 
vnto his broper ire he Ijare. Ibid. 11006 He pat .suld cum 
help vr hele Sent him forwit his bedele. Ibid. 11007 For-pi 
5;ent iesus iohn forwith, Ar he himself til vs waid kyth. 
Ibid. 11499 Melchior Wit redes forwit him he fell. 
a 1400-50 lexander 15, 1 forwith 30W alle ettillis to schewe 
Of ane Emperoure. Ibid. 1675 As our fadirs has folowid 
forwith pis time. Ibid. 224a Quare-to feyuys pou pis fare 
for- with myue e3en ? 
b. With ere^ thait. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10904 Als neuer did womman forwit ar, 
JMd. 10953 He praid in pe kyrk allan, Als he forwit pan was 
wont. Ibid. 14423 Als i haf leld you forwit are- 
’ll Forthwith. ? « lurmediately, at once. 

y x<|30 Two Cookery~bks. i. 41. Be put raw 30!!^ of Ryroim 
ij or iij per-tq, & choppe for- with. 1609 Bible (D ouay) yosA. 
ii, 7 They being gone out the gate forwith was shutte. 

l*orwithered: see For- pref."^ 5. 
t Torwi-tting, jA Obs, ff.FoR-/r^.i-i-WiTi5 
V. + -ING 1 ; alter Du. mrzmjten.'l Reproach. 

1481 Caxton 91 Paraoenture ye remem- 

bred not that I shal now save, not to ony forwyttyng of yow, 
for ye be worthy alle worship. 

1 2“orwle*3lcll, obs. lOE. /orwl§ncean.y f. 
Foe- pre/.^ + wlincecm to make proud, f. w/anc 
proud.] trans. To render proud. 

r897 K. j®LFRED Gregorys /’<»s^, xxvi. C1871) 182 Bonne 
hiene ne ma;3on 9 a welan forwlencean, <2x3x0 Lyric F. 
(B ddeker) 183 When we bep wip pis world fbrwleynt. 

t l'orw0*Jider, s7. Obs. [f. For- pnff + 
Wonder; cf. Ger. verwundem to be astonished 
at.] Only in pa. pple. : Astonished. 


c 1200 Ormin 34x7 Iwhillc mann patt berrde itt ohht For- 
wunndred wass'pairoffe. a 1300 Cursor M. 18163 pai war for- 
wondred o pat light. 1375 Barbour Briice^ix. 10 Till him 
tald all hail! the cass, That tharof all forvqimderit wass. 
iPorwo rden, ppl Obs. exc. dial. Also irreg. 
3 Orm. forwiirrj?eBn(-like), forwortliyn, 9 dial. 
forwoden. [OE. forworden, pa. pple. ol for- 
weoPdajt : see B’oe worth v.] Perished, gone to 
ruin. Hence {^Orin.) Forwurpenlike adv., cor- 
ruptly, perversely. 

ri20o Ormin 6245 |?e53 wirrkenn 5unnkerr weqrrc Forr- 
wurrpennlike & ille. c 1440 Jacob's ll'eli <E. E. T. S.) xo6 
i>ou faryst as a forwortliyn man, pat had leiiere to lyen & 
rottyn in prisoun, pan to do penaunce. 1508 Dunbar Flyting 
IV. Kennedie 105 Forworthin fule, of all the warld reffuse. 
X513 Douglas Mneis vm. iv. 21 A grj^sly den and ane for-' 
worthyne gap of Cacus. 1691 Ray N. C. Words 27 Fore- 
worclen with Lice, Dirt etc., i. e. over-run with. 1847 Halliw. 
Bore-warden, destroyed, undone. North. 1855 Robinson 
IP hit by Gloss., They are lost and forwoden i’ muck. 

t I*orW0'r!k, 57 . Obs. lOE. foru/yrmn,iFoK- 
pref'^ T wyrean to Work ; cf. OS. farudrldan, 
OllG. Jirwirken (MHG., mod.Ger, mrwirken)^ 
Goxki. frawaurkjan.l 

1. tram. To foifeit (a possession, privilege, etc.), 
ruin (oneself) by one’s own conduct. 

a 1000 Crist 921 (Gr.) He bi 9 . .egeslic. .to Seseonne. .pam 
paer mid firenum cuniaS for^* forworhte. a 1175 Coif. Horn. 
221 pmt wuniunge on hefen rice, pesedeqfel forwo[r]htemid 
niodmesse. r laoo Ormin 13734 Forr affterr pat ta forrrne 
menn Adam & Eve Forrwrohhte wmrenn ^leness Godd. 
Ibid. 17534 Hu wmrenn {«s33 lorrwrolihte 'Fo dre3henn wa 
wipp mikell rihht I nn belle wipp |:e defell ? 1481 Caxton Rey- 
nard (Arb.) 52 Have 1 forwrought, and angred my frendes. 

2. I’o do wrong to, injure. 

<ri2o5 Lay. 16694 pat pu hauest pas h£e5e burh swa swl 9 ie 
for-worht. 

3. To overwork, exhaust with toil. Only in pa. 
pple. For wrou gilt. 

13., E. E. A Hit. P. C. 163 Pen po wery for-wro3t w^'st 
no bote, c 1400 Destr. Troy 5861 He was very [ =■ wery] for- 
wroght, & woundet full sore, c 1500 Lancelot 888 So for- 
wrocht hys lyiiimys ver ilkon.^ 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot, 
III. 44 Werie forwrocht, and richt weilsum of wane. 

Porworn (Iphwpun), ppL a. arch. [mod. Eng. 
(strong) pa pple. of Fouwear v.} Worn out, ex- 
hausted, decayed, grown old, the worse lor wear. 

1508 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. H. Wks. (1876) 117 To botche or 
mende an olde furworen thynge. 1570 Dee Math. Pref. 
A iij h, They, who haue . . requested me, (an old forworne 
Mathematicienj to take pen in hand. 1590 Sfen'SER F. Q. 
I. yi, 35 A silly man, in simple weedes forworne, And soild 
with dust, 1625 Gonsalvids Sp. luquis. 64 He was an old 
forworne .soldiour. 1631 Wekvkr Anc. Fun. Mon. 545 Old, 
wearied, and for-worne Hackneyes. 1849 J. A. Carlyle tr, 
Dante’s Inferno 32 Those .spirits who were forewom and 
naked, changed colour. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. HI. iv. 
410 Slowly he went, for afternoon it was, Ana with the long 
way was he much forewom. 

Forworship; see Eo'Sx-pref.^ 4, 
t Forwo'rtli, v. Obs. [OE /orweo 7 *^an str. vb., 
f. For- pref.^ + weordan to become (see Worth 
57.) ; cf. OHO. fanverdan. 

In early northern ME. occasionally conjugated weak.] 

1. intr. To peiish, come to nought, go wrong. 

<rxooqj 4 ^ 4 . Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 52 Mid .swurde big for- 

wuria 9 . c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. log purh hi.s ah5cne ehte 
furwurSaon echnesse. cxzoo Trin. Coll. Horn, 155 Sum 
Ned] ful among pomes, and forwar 9 . c xzzo Bestiary 175 If 
ou hauest is broken Al 9 u forbreeVes, forwurSes and for:?elues. 
<2 x300 E. M. PsaLerlxxxii. 9[!.xxxiii. 10} pai forworthedin 
Endor. 1340 Hampole Pr. Come. 780 His werkes for- 
worthes pat he bygynnes. 

2. 'rodcgeneiate mto,become(something inferior). 

a xsizsAncr. R, ^yoPeo pet schulden one lecnen bore souie 

. .uorwur 9 ^e 9 fisictens Sc licomes leefae. Ibid. 422 Ancre ne 
schal nout forwurben scolmeiatre. 
t Forwou'nd, p. Obs, [OE. fonmmdian, f. 
For- prc/. ^ + wundian. Wound irmts. To 
wound sorely. Hence Forwou'nded ppl. a. 

O. E. Chron. an. 882, & pa wmron miclum forsiiesene &for 
wuudode ser hie on bund eodon. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 81 He 
com hi pis forwundede mon. c 1205 Lay, 147x3 Hors forS 
riht per for-wundede Catiger. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1287 
pat folcvel doun vorwounded & asfawe in eiper side. CX350 
Will. Palerne 3686 ^our mene . . pat feynt ar for-fouten in 
feld & for-wounded, c 1400 Rom. Rose 1830 Upon my feet 
I roos up tlian Feble, a.s a forwoundid man. 1496 Dizfes <y 
Paup. (W. de W.> VI. xv* 258/2 He was so forwounded that 
by waye of manhode. .nedely he muste dye. 

t Forwra'p, v. Obs. Ako 6 fore-, [f. For- 
pref.' p Wear zi.] trans. To wrap up. Ako jdg» 
c 1386 Chaucer Pard. T. 390 Why artow al for-wrapped 
.save thi face ? — Pars. T. T 246 Al moot be seyd, and no 
thyng excused, ne forwrapped. 1571 Fortp:scue tr. Mexia’s 
Forest 43 a, Whereimto he [Tamburlayne] answeared fore- 
wrapped in coder, Suppose.st thou [etc.]. 

1 3E*orwray,57. Obs. [OE.forwreganyi.EoiK- 
pref.^ Hr wrBgafz to accuse: see Bewray.] trans. 
To accuse, lietray, charge with a crime. 

O. E, Chron. an. 1009, Bnhtric . . forwre^de WulfnoS. .to 
pam cyning. a 1200 moral Ode 97 per sculle bea deofles 
swo fele pe wulleS us forwreien. axzzs Juliana 46 O'Ser 
ichulle forwreien to mi meinfule feder. 1303 R- Brunne 
Handl. Synne 11448 pe synne hyraself .shal forwreye. 

+ Forwrexche, n. Ohs,-- ^ [f. Fob- pref.^ + 
OE. wrqccan to rouse.] trans. To rouse to wrath. 

CZ440 Jacob's Well (E. E.T.S.) 36, I. .sorwe more, pat I 
haue forwrecebyd my god, pan I drede .to gon to helle. 

Forwrinked, -written ; see Fob- pre/P 8. 
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t Porwron'g'hitj ppL a, Ohs. [See Fgbwork 
Destroyed, ruined, accursed. In quot. 
c 1250 Gen. 4- Ex. 266 Quan al man-kinde . . Sal ben fro 
dede to Hue broijt, And seli sad fro forwro^t. 
t Porje’llow, Ohs. rare. [f. i‘OR- pref?-^ 
Ybllow.J intr. I'o turn yellow, fade. 
c 1220 [see Forworth v.]. 

t Porje’Bie, Ohs. {OE. ^far^/man, fore- 
man, f. Koii- prcfX^iiemanj gyman, Yeme v.f to 
take care.] irans. To disregard, neglect. 

JBeawul/iGx.) 1751 He|?a fori 5 :^esceaft forj^yte^ and forsy- 
me' 5 . e 117S Lamh. Horn. 13 Gif ge. .mine heste for^erneS. 

1200 Ormin 7502 kurrh |?att te33 Godess bodeword B'orr- 
letenn & forrjemnidenn, a 1250 Prov. Mi/red 207 in O. 

E. Misc. 114 Monymon..for his seoluer hym seolue for- 
yemeb. c 1320 Cast. Lme 947, I seo |?e mis-lyken and al 
for*5emed, And out of |?ifi owne lond i-flemed. C1440 Ps. 
Penit. (1894* 26 For me that hath thi feyth foryemed. 
t Por^e'M, V. Ohs. [f. Fob- pref.i + Yield 
57 .; ^^OkiG. /ar£^eitan (mod.Ger. vergeUen)I\ 

1. Jrans. To repay, recompense, requite. With 
personal obj. in dative^ and direct obj. of the thing. 
Also intr. (const, of). Phr, God^^tlz. foryield{ft). 

97* Blkkl. Mom. 45 pa waes him forgolden asfter his axenum 
gewyrhtum. cxvi$ Lamb. Horn, 65 B’or godes luue for^eue 
we al» for he hit wel fqr^elden seal, c 1205 Lay. 2298 An 
J»u mi rauchele swine mid sare forseldest. a 1300 Cursor M. 
4883 Sir, godd pe for-yeild . . Of al pi god, and haue god day. 
1362 Lanol. P. PL A. mi. 263 pis is a loueli lesson vr lord 
hit pe for-^ekle ! <:i46o Totvtieky Myst, (Surtees) 102 And 
men say lyght cbepe Letherly for-yeldys, 1560 Roi-land 
Crt. Penus h. 560 God 30W for3eiId. 

2. To afford, permit. 

£•1420 Palimf. on Hmb. i. 311 lliyn hous to repare as 
may thi ionde foryelde. 

Hence Foryie-lding vhl. sh.^ the action of the vb., 
an instance of this; retribution, a reward. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter cii[i|. 2 And nil forgete alle his for- 
yheldinges. 

¥oTjtty ohs. f. Fbrbet sh.'^ 

If Forasam^o (fiprtsa-nd^? *, edv. Mm. [It. gerund 
of formre to force.] With force: an indication 
that a note or passage is to be rendered with force 
or emphasis ; Sforbando. 

1828 in Busbv Mfus. Mam. in Stainer & Barrett. 
PoscMp, fosliipe, obs. forms of iffoESHiF. 
Posile, obs. form of Focili. 

Fosper, var. f. of footspore (see Foot sb. 35 ). 

f 7o Levin-S Mamp 73/44- 
OSS, var. form of Foiici sh,^^ Fosse. 
i Fossa (fp'sa). PL fossa. Anat. [L. fossa 
ditch, tern. pa. pple. (understand terra, earth) of 
fod^re to dig.] A shallow depression, pit, or cavity. 

1830 R. Knox Biciard*s Anat. 68 'Ihe inflation of the 
abdomen, .cause.s the contents of the stomach to flow, .into 
..the nasal fossae or the mouth, 1856-8 W. Clark Van 
der Hofveds Zmt. IL 505 .y/- 442 WJfwi«<i,.Nc«trils basal, 
placed in a fossa. 2870 Rollestom /fwiiw. Life 6 Between 
the temporal and the antorbital fo.ssae. 
tFo*SSag(e. Obs.— ** [ad. msAX>. fossag-iunii 
f. L. fossa ditch.] (See qiiot.) 

vjzx'-g^ BAiLKY,Possa^e,a Composition paid, to be excused 
from the. maintaining the Ditches round a Town. 
Fossak (ip’smk). (See quot.) 

1888 Athenmttnt 21 Apr. 503/2 The tidal trout, or so-called 
* fossak ' of the Inver and other rivers. 

Fossane {fp'se^n). [a. F.fossane; French tra- 
vellers give fotma as the native name.] A species 
of weasel or genet, found in Madagascar, etc. 

1781 Pennant Quadrup. II, 349 Weesel . . Fossane. W. 
with a slender body [etc.]. 185$*^ in Ogilvie. 

Fosse (fps). Also 7-9 foss. [a. F. fosse, ad. 
E. fossa (see P'ossa).] 

1. An excavation narrow in proportion to its 
length ; a canal, ditch, or trench ; f a cart-rut. 

a 1440 Sir J)ey:rev. 1640 The stede stert over a fosse and 
strykys astray. 1477 N obton Ord. A Ich. i. in Ashm. (1652) 
19 As water in fosses of the Carte-wheele. 1555 Eden 
JJecades 137 Fosses or trenches made of oulde tyme. 1606 
B.QU.kUD Sueton. 185 Hee had an intention. -from thence 
by a Fasse to let the Sea into old Rome. 1664 Evelyn 
Sylva (1776) 4.^. You may plant them in double Fosses. x8o6 
SuRR Winter m Lond, (ed. 3) III. 41, I stripped off several 
of his garments, which I threw into a fosse. 1853 G. John- 
ston Nat. Hist. E, Bord. I. 254 With mounds and parallel 
fosses that have evidently an artificial origin. 
fig. 15^ Compl, Scot. i. 19 The diuyne sapiens . . gaixis 
them fal in the depe fosse of seruitude. 

2. esp. in Fortif. and ArchmL A ditch or dike 
formed to serve as a barrier against an advancing 
foe, a moat surrounding a fortified place. 

c 1400 Matobkv, (1839) iv. 32 There nyghe is the Fosse of 
Mennon,^ that is alle round. 1549 Compl. Scot. xiv. 113 
Thai maid tua lang depe fosses about al the tonne. 1678 
tr. Gaya's Art of War ii. 113 A Trench, a casting up of 
Earth by way of Parapet, with a Ditch or Foss on the side 
of the Enemy. 1774 Pennant Tour Scoil. in 1772, 95 A 
round British camp surrounded with two fosses. 1807 G. 
Chalmers Caledonia 1 . 1. iv. 157 It. .was defended by three 
strong r^parts, and two large fosses. 187a Baker Nile 
Tribut. iv. 51 A deqp fosse is a safeguard against a sudden 
.surprise. i88a Swinburne Tristram ofLyonesse 122 What 
fosse may fence thee round as deep as hate? 

iran^. i860 Motley Netherl. II. ix. 22 [The Meuse) was 
now. .m the power of the Spaniards, The Province of Bra* 
bant became thoroughly guarded a^^in by its foas, 

1 3. A deep hole dug in the ground ; a pit Also, 
a burying-ground, grave. Obs. 


1474 Caxton Chesse iv. vii, Than be herde a voyce that 
yssued out of the fosse or pitte of the sacrefises. 1669 
WoRHDGB.Swif. Agric. (1681) 137 Its usual to apply good 
Mould. . to fill up the Foss after the placing the Tree. 1727 
Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v., The Foss or Pit for the Bait 
should be under it as at A, B. C. D. ^1777 Fawkks 
Apollonius Rhodius in. 1277 A deep round foss he made, 
And on the kindling wood the victim laid. 1S55 Smedley 
Occult Sc, 129 Most of the spirits, .hover over the foss and 
its bloody libation. 

b. Hist. A pit [ s= med. Lat. fossc[\ in which 
women condemned for felony were drowned. 

1825-80 Jamieson s.v. Pit Gallows, In some old deeds. . 
these terms \furca et fossix\ are rendered pure and fas. 

1 4. A waterway or navigable channel. Obs. 
x6oi Holland Pliny 1. 117 In the fosse and mouth of this 
riuer Phasis. 

6 . An abyss, chasm, or gulf, [transl. It. bolgia/\ 
1814 Caky Dante, Inf viii. 74 We came within the fosses 
deep, that moat This region comfortless. 

6. Anat. = Fossa. 

*7,3o~36 Bailey (folio), Foss [with Anatomists] a kind of 
cavity m a bone, with a large aperture, but no exit or per- 
foration. 1847 Johnston m Proc. Berzv. Nat. Club II. 
No. 5. 215 Its origin was marked by a deep incissure or fosse 
in the back. 1883 Knowledge 13 July 22/2 Between the 
margin and the feelers . . there may be a groove or foss. 

7. attrib. and Comb., as foss-ditch ; foss- work, 
Hist. {Feudal"), work done on the town foss. 

1772 Burke Corr. (1844) 1. 402 The nature of the Turkish 
frontier provinces, an immense foss-ditch (if I may so call it) 
of de.sert, is a defence made . . at the expense of mankind. 
1775 Ash, Foss-work. 

I! Fosse (fi?‘s<?). Also anglicized forms 8 fanssee, 
fossae, -ee; and Sc. Fowsie. [F. late L. 

fossatum, neut. pa. pple. of fossdre, freq. of fodSre 
to dig.] 

A fosse, ditch, or sunk fence. 

1708 Lond, Gaz. Na 4470/3 In the Night we made the 
Descent of the Fossds of the Counterguard on the Right. 
1727 S- Switzer Prayt. Card. ix. Ixxvii, 366 The digging 
of the fossee round will go a great way in raising the ground. 
1761 Kume Hist. Eng. H. xxxvii. 312 Having ordered 
Andelot..to drain the foss6e, he commanded an assault. 
1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. II. 175 The Orangery . . is 
separated from the Lawn by a Faussee. 180a C. James 
Milit. Diet., FossI in fortification. See Ditch. 

Fossed (fpst), a. [f. Fosse + -ed 2 ,] Encircled 
with or as with a fosse. 

1682 Wheler you?‘n. Greece i. 60 A square Toure, or 
Castle, Fossed without but not very deep. 2831 Lanix>r 
Siege Ancona Wks. 1846 11. 584 Burnt-ofterings raised In 
your high places, and fossed round with blood 1 
Fosser, obs. form of FoecerI. 

2601 Holland Pliny xvi. xl, These trees be good for 
caskets and fossers. 

Fosset, obs. form of Facet, Faucet, Foecet. 
Fossette (fpset). [a. F. fossette dimple, dim. 
of fosse ditch : see Fosse.] A little hollow, de- 
pression, or dimple; esp. a. Zobl. (see quot. 1856 ). 
D. Falk. ‘ A small ulcer of the transparent cornea, 
the centre of which is deep ’ (Ogilv.). 

1848 Craig, Fossette (French) a little hollow; a dimple. 
285a Dana Crust, i. 49 Inner antennse without fossettes, and 
elongated. 2856-8 W. Clark Van der Hoeveds ZooL I. 
178 Cestotdea. — Head usually furnished with fossettes or 
ssuctorial oscules. 2862 Dana Man. GeoLyj^ Showing. - the 
depression or fossette in the star on one side. 

Fossick (fp'sik), V. Austral, [app. of Eng. 
i dial, origin; cf. * Fossick, a troublesome person, 
fossiking, troublesome. Warwl (Halliwell),] 

1. intr. in Mining. To search for gold by dig- 
ging out crevices with knife or pick, or by work- 
ing in washing-places and abandoned workings 
in the hope of finding particles or small nuggets 
overlook^ by others. Also, to fossick about. 

185a W. H. Hall Diggings Victoria 16 (Morris) Fossick- 
ing (picking out the nuggets from the interstices of the slate 
formation) with knives and trowels. 1855 Clarke Diet., 
Fossick, to undermine a man’s gold-digging. 2864 Rogers 
New Rush i, 18 We’II fossick wherever we think there is 
gold._ 2886 M. Kershaw in Spectator 4 Dec. 1630 When 
a Chinaman fossicks about for gold or tin. 

2. gen. To rummage or hunt about ; to search. 

2887 Illusir. Lond. News 22 Mar- 282/3 * Fossicking * 

among books and memoranda 1 came upon an , . example. 
1889 Boldrewood Robbery under Arms (1890) 265 We 
fossicked aliout fora while to see if the man. .had left any- 
thing behind him, 1890 Melbourne A rgus 2 Aug. 4/3 Half 
the time was spent in fossicking for stkks. 

3. trans. To dig out, to hunt up (something). 

a 1870 Lemaitre Songs of Gold Fields 14 He ran from the 
flat . .Without waiting to fossick the coffin lid out. 1893 J. 
A, Barry Steve Brown's Bunyip 8 I'll have to fossick up 
them mokes, Mariar. 

Hence Fo'ssickiixg' tM. sb. and ppl. a. Also 
Fo'ssicker, one who fossicks, esp. a pocket-miner 
or a prospector for gold. 

2859 Cornwallis New World I. T30 A plain leather belt, 
in which he . . carries his fossicking knife. 2864 Rogers New 
Rush II. 3a Steady old fossnekers often get more Than the 
first who opens ground. 1880 Sutherland Tales GolM. 22 
He commenced working, -at surface digging and foi^icking. 
2892 Melbourne Argus 25 July 23/2 One could wish that 
all irrigationists would take the view that most of the native 
birds, and above all the swamp fossickers, are not merely 
friends but allies. 

Fossiform (fp'sifpsm), a. [f. L. fossa (see 
Fossa) + -(i)EaBM.} Taking the form of a Fossa. 
1846 Dana Zooph, (1848) 188 Cells fossifoim, 


Fossil (fp’sil), a. and sb. Also 6 focille, 
fossile, ( 7 -ill, 8 fosile, fossel). [a. F. fossiieg 
ad. L>.fossiPis dug up;, Lfidere to dig.} 

A. adf 

1. Obtained by digging ; found buried in the earth. 

[1563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 2 Those bodies, that are 

generated in the earth called F'ossilia,} 1654 Vilvain Epit. 
Ess. in. Ixx, Seven unmixt fossil Metals are forecited. 2669 
WoRLiDGE Agric. ii6Zi)zs Lime, Chalk, Marie, or any 
cold fossile Soils, are an extraordinary Improvement to diy, 
sandy, hot Lands. 1673 Ray yourn. Low C. loi Fos.sile 
Dice, which they say diey dig out qf the Earth, 27W 
Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 269 All fossil Saits, as Sea-Salt, 
Rock-Salt, etc. 1816 J. Smith Panoratna Sc. 4- Art II. 
354 Fossil coal, and. .bitumen, contain a large quantity of 
carbon, 2854 Ronalds & Richardson Chem. Tecknol. (ed. 2) 

1 . 54 The oldest of all kinds of fossil fuel, the anthracite. 

tb. Fossil fshes: fishes anciently supposed to 
live in water underground. Ohs. 

2661 Lovell Hist. Anim. Min. Introd. [n: 1661 Fuller 
Worthies Lancashire i\. (1662) 107 These Pisces Fossiles or 
Subterranean Fishes must needs be unwholesome,] 

2. Now applied in narrower sense to the remains 
of animals and plants, belonging to past (usually 
prehistoric) ages, and found embedded in the strata 
of the earth. (^Commonly apprehended as an attrib. 
use of the sb.) 

Fossil^ ivory, ivory furnished by the tusks of mammoths pre- 
served in Siberian ice ; fossil screws (see quot. 1882). 

2665 Phil. Trans. I. 121 Of Fossile wood and Coals. 
c xSZo Enquiries z/x Is there any. .Amianthus, Fossile teeth, 
or any kind of Ore unknown to you ? 1695 Woodward Nai. 
Hist. Earth yi. (1702) 251 The fossil Shells are many of them 
of the same kinds with those that now appear upon the neigh- 
bouring Shores. 1753 Chambers Cycl. SuppL s.v. Ivory, 
Fossile Ivory. 2754 Phil. Trans. XLY 111 . 801 It is.. con- 
siderably lighter than any fossile petrifaction. 2758 Fother- 
GILL ibid. h. 688 The fos.sill Bones of an Alligator found . . 
near Whitby. 180a Playfair //A«/n Hutton. Th. t 0 This 
is true likewise of the fossil-pitch of Coal-Brookdale. 1850 
Lyell 2nd Visit U. S. II. xxx. 177 A fossil forest. 287^ 
Maskell Ivories 2 Another kind of real ivory— the fossil 
ivory. x88o Haughton Pkys, Geog. vi. 264 Its fossil eggs 
are estimated at twenty-four pounds weight each, ^ 
Cassell, Fossil-scresvs, a popular name for the casts in the 
rock left by spiral shells, or for those of encrinites when tlieir 
impressions are horizontally furrowed. 
fig. 2842-4 Emerson Ess., Poet Wks. (Bohn) I. 162 
Language is fossil poetry. 1849 Robertson Serm, Ser. i. 
xii. 1 18661 206 Words are fossil thoughts. 2877 Conder Basis 
Faith i. 34 The fossil impression of a dead faith. 

b. Used in names of certain mineral substances 
fancifully considered to resemble organic products, 
as fossil copal, cork, farina ; see the sbs. ; fossil 
flax, paper, wood, wool, varieties of asbestos ; fossil 
four, meal, ? «= fossil farina. 

2859 Page Handhk. Geol. Terms, FossiLPaper, Fossil- 
Wool. 288a Cassell, Fossilfiour. Ibid., Fossil-wood. 
2882 Ogilvie, Fossil-flax. 2885 Cassell's Fam. Mag. Dec. 
62/2 ‘ Fossil meal ’ is the name given to a csomporition . .used 
for coating steam pipes and bomus. 

3. Applied contemptuously to persons, ideas, etc. i 
Belonging to the past, out of date ; * petrified inr 
capable of growth or progress. 

1859 T. Parker in W^lss Life (1863} II. 103 The Pope is 
a fossil ruler, pre-mediaeval. 2894 Ld. Rosebery m Wesim. 
Gaz. 22 Mar. 5/2 Those fossil politicians— for there is a 
fossil Radicalism as well as a fossil Toryism. 

B. sh. fl- In early use : Any rock, mineral, or 
mineral substance dug out of the earth. Ohs. 

2619 H. Hutton FoUie's Anat. (Percy Soc.) 23 So that he 
seemes as if black Vulcan’s art Of diverse fossiles had com- 
pil'd each part. 2665-6 Phil. Trans. I, in Of some Fo^iis 
as Sand, Gravel, Earths. 1744 Berkeley Siris § 23 Its 
being dug out of the earth shews it to be a fossil. 1799 
ScotL Descr. (ed. 2) 25 An infinite diversity of minerals and 
other fossils. 1807 Headrick View Min. etc. Arran 58* 
I could not find any solid rock of that fossil [pitchstone], 
1814 tr- Klaproth's Trav. 382 The chief mass of this por- 
phyry seems.. to be a distinct fossil from basalt, 
t b. A fossil fish : see A. i b. Obs. 

1569 E. Fenton Seer. Nat. 50 b, The auncient Philoso- 
phers affirme, that there haue bene founde fishes vnder the 
earth, who (for that cause) they called Focilles. 

e. humorously. Something dug out of the earth. 
1855 Lady Holland Mem. Syd. Smith L 376 You always 
detect a little of the Irish fossil, the potato, peeping out in 
an Irishman. 

2. Now only in restricted sense : Anything found 
in the strata of the earth, which is recognizable as 
the remains of a plant or animal of a former geo- 
logical period, or as showing vestiges of the animal 
or vegetable life of such a period. 

[1707 Curios, in Hush. 4- Card. 296 When a Plant petri- 
fies, it degenerates by degrading it .self to the Rank of 
Fossiles.] 1736 P. CoLLiNSON in Darlington^ s Mem. (1849) 
73 What are called fossils — being stones.. that have either 
the impressions, or else the regular form of shells, leaves, 
fishes, fungi [etc.]. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. {1776) I. 26 
These shells and extraneous fossils are not productions of 
the earth. 1831 Brewster Newton (1855) II. xvi. icaq He 
regarded fossils as the real remains of plants and animaibs 
which had been buried in the strata. 

3. fg. Something ‘petrified’, that has lost its 
vitality or capacity for growth or progress. Also, 
contemptuously applied to a person of antiquated 
notions or habits. 

1844 Emerson Led., Vng. Amer. Wks. (Bohn) II. 300 
Government has been a fosail ; it should be a plant. 1857 
C. Bronte Prefessor iv. When a man endures what ought 
to be unendurable he is a fossil. 


FOSSILATE. 


FOSTER. 


4, and attribntive or similative, as 

fossil 4 ike adj. ; objective, as fossilhearing adj. ; 
fossil-botanist, one skilled in fossil-botany, the 
study of fossil plants; fossil-ore (see quot). 

1886 A, WiNCHELL Walks ^ Talks Geol. Field 195 These 
lowest *fossiI-bearing strata.^ 1850 H, Miller Footpr. 
Creat x. (1874) 183 The *fossiI botanist who devoted him- 
self chiefly to the study of microscopic structure. i88a 
Cassell, * Fossil-botany. 1S74 Savce Compar. PhiloL i. 
61 Long-forgotten strata of society which our *fo.ssil-like 
records reveal to us. i88i Raymond Mining Gloss.^ * Fossil 
i>re, fossiliferous red hematite. 

Hence t Po-ssilry, ? a collection of fossils. 

S7SS GfMl. Mag. XXV. 367 Verses occasion’d by seeing 
the Fossilry at Tenderves in Cornwall. 

Fossilate (fp-sikst), [f. Fossa + -ate 3.] 
tram, ox intr. To make or become fossil. Hence 
JE’o’ssilated;?^/. tr. Also Possila’tion, the action 
of the vb. ; « Fossilization. 

1819 G. S. Faber f 1823V 1 . 143 The fos.silated 

ruins of the productions of the third, and fifth, and sixth 
demiurgic periods, 183a FraseFs Mag. V. 553 The fossi- 
lated remains of their skeletons. x 885 A. Winchell 
^ Talks Geol. Field 128 There are two suggestions in refer- 
ence to the way in which iron-ore particles have been ac- 
cumulated:— first, fossilation of ancient iron- bogs; second, 
segregation. 

Fossiled (ffJ'sild),///. rare, [f. Fossil 
- f -ED L] Made fossil, fossilized, 

*868 G. Stephens Runic Mon. I, 28 Everywhere both 
living and fossiled word-foliage, everywhere transition. 

FossiMferous (fjf?sili*fer93\ a. [f. Fossil sh. 
-f -( i)eerous. Cf. V . fossiliflrel\ Bearing or con- 
taining fossils or organic remains. 

18., JjsmjL Princ.GeoL \xZ’]^ 11 . ii. xxi. 194 The fossili- 
ferous deposits of modern date. x8s8 Geikie Hist. Boulder 
vi. 97 Richly fossiliferous beds of the mountain limestone. 

Fossillfication (fjpsidifik^i-Janb [f. Fossi- 
LIFY : see -fioation.] The action of the vb. Fos- 
SILIFY; petrifaction. 

1846 Worcester (cites Wailes). 185$ in Ogilvie Suppl. 

Fossrlify, [f. Fossil jA + (i)Fy.] 

trans. and intr. » Fossilize. 

In recent Diets. 

Fossilism (f^-siliz’m). [f. Fossil sh. -h -isM.] 

1. The scientific study of fossils, rare "• 

X796 Coleridge in J. Cottle Early Recollect. (1837) 392, 

I would thoroughly understand Mechanics; Hydrostatics.. 
Fossilism; Chemistry [etc.]. 

2. The state of being a fossil, the character or 
nature of a fossil. 

x86x Med, Times 38 May 526/1 Precocity may talk of 
superfluous la^ards and obstructive fossilism. 

Fossilisi (fp’silist). Now somewhat rare. [f. 
as prec. + -ist.] One who studies fossils, an autho- 
rity on fossils, a palseontologist 

3^6 [see Argument ya 4]. 1766 Pennant Zool. (3768) I. 
41 Those remains which fossil ists distinguish by the title of 
diluvian. 1S06 Guide to Watering Places 115 The fossilisit 
and botanist may here find ample amusement. *876 Page 
Adv. Text-bh, Geol. vi. 133 Battles of opinion were fought 
between Co.smogonists, Diluvialists, and Fossilists. 

Fossility (f^iditi). [i as prec, + -ITT. Cf. F. 
fossilitil\ The quality or state of a fossil. 

i860 in Worcester (citing Penny Cycl). 

FossHizafcioii (ff?=sibi2^i'j9n). [f. Fossilize zi. 
<+ -ATION. Cf. Y . fossilisation.l 

1. The action or process of fossilizing ; the conver- 
sion of vegetable and animal remains into fossils. 

1819 G. S. Faber Dispensations I. 124 The human 
species alone, .entirely escaped fossilization.^ 1827 G. Hig- 
gins Celtic Druids 142 Draw up one of the piles driven into 
the Danube by Trajan, and see how far in it the process of 
fossilization has proceeded. 187a Nicholson PaUeont. 3 
Fossilisation may be applied in a general sense to all the 
processes through which an organic body passes in order 
to become a fossil. 

2. The process of becoming, or state of having 
become, antiquated. 1886 [see Fluidity i b.] 

Fossilize (f/^'sikiz), v. [f. Fossil jA-h-iZE. 
Cf. Y.fossiliser.’l 

1. a. irans. To turn or change into a fossil, 

1794 Hunter in Phil. Trans. LXXXIV. 4<^ Bones that 
are fossilized become so in the medium in which they were 
deposited at the animal’s death. 1854 F. C. Bakkwell 
Geol. 32 ' Petrifying wells ’ do not, however, fossilize the 
things put into them. 1878 Huxley Pkysiogr. 229 There is 
much more likelihood that the remains of animals . . should 
be fossilized. 

b. intr. To become, or be changed into, a fossil. 

1828 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

%. Jig. a. tram. * To cause to become antiquated, 
rigid, or fixed’ ; ‘to place beyond the influence of 
change or progress’ (Webster 1864); rarely 
preserve as if in fossil form, b, intr. for refi. 

a. 1836 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh vni. 532 Ten layers 
of birthdays on a woman’s bead Are apt to fossilise her 

f 'rlish mirth. 1862 R. H. Patterson Ess. Hist. * .ri rif 98 
oetry,— which last century became temporarily fossilised 
from a slavish worship, .of antiquated models. 1877 A. B. 
Edwards Up Nile iv. 100 Sakkarah fossilises the name of 
^kari, one of the special denominations of. . Osiris. 

b. 1864 Webster, Fossilize, to become antiquated, rigid, 
or fixed, beyond the influence of change or progress. 1888 
Co-op, News 2 June 550 If it is to flourish, and not fossilize. 

3. intr. To search for fossils, colioq. 

1845 Lyeel Trav, N. Amer, 1 . 158, I fossilized for three 
days very diligently. 
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Hence Fo'ssilized ppL a . ; Fo’ssilizing vht. sh. 
and ppl. a. 

1819 G. S. Fader Dispensations I. 124 No proper 
fossilized portion of the human .subject has ever yet been 
detected. 18. , Lyell Princ, Geol. (1875) 1 . 1. xiv. 314 The 
Fossilizing process. 1861 STANLEYZ<frAAV<r/. W/i'Ap.xxxviii, 
The fos.silised relics of the old Imperial Church. 1887 Frith 
Autobiog, I.xviii. 228 The Academy ‘has changed all that 
as well as other fossilized rules. 1891 AUienmtm 28 Nov. 
715/1 The fossilizing influence of the patristic theologians. 

Fossil(l(e, var. form of Focile. 

1612 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 151. 1656 Ridglev 
Pract. Physic 242. 

+ FossiTogy. Ohs. [Incorrectly f. Fossa + 
-LOGY.] That branch of science which deals with 
fossils ; palseontology ; also, a treatise on this. So 
f FossiTogist, one who studies this science. 

1776 G. Edwards {pitle') Elements of Fossilogy. 1776 De 
Costa Conckology 250 The Gryphytae of fossilogi.sts 1806 
Guide to Watering Places 176 In fossilogy we shall notice 
the echini, shark’s teeth, and ammoniae, xZxz Gentl. Mag, 
LXXXIl. I. 206 An accurate and learned fossiIogJ.st. 1866 
Philups in Atfmmum 2 May (1874), Natural History and 
‘ Fo.ssilogy as we then termed the magnificent branch of 
study now known as Palaeontology. 

FossiloTogy. rare A less incorrect form 
(in Diets.) of Fossilogy. So Fossilolo-gical a., 
pertaining to ‘ fossil ology FossiloTogist, one 
who studies this science. 

1837 Wh EWELL Hist. Induct. Sc. III. xvin. Hi. § 2. 525 
When, .earlier writers, .spoke of mincralogical and fo.ssilo- 
logical maps. 1864 Worce.ster tciLe,s Buchanan), Fossilology. 
iSSz Cassell, Fossilologisi. 

t Fo’SSion, Ohs. rare “ [ad. L. fossidn-em, 
n. of action f. fodh-e to dig.] A digging. 

1656-81 Blount Glossogr., Fossion, a digging or delving. 
il Fossor Ecd. [L. fossor in late L. 

sense of ‘ grave-digger ’.] An officer of the early 
Church charged with the burial of the dead. 

1854 Cdl. Wiseman Fabiola (1855) 205, I saw it all, 
answered the old fos.sor. 1877 Withrow Catacombs of Rome 
(ed. 3) 519 A very numerous class in the economy of the 
primitive church was that of the fossors, or grave-diggers. 

Fossoria*! (f^?so»*rial), a. and sh. Chiefly Zool. 
[f, 'L.fossorFus, f. fossor^ agent-n. of fodSre to dig 
-f-AL.] A- odf 

1. Having a faculty of digging, able to burrow, 
burrowing, fodient. 

Fossorinl Hymenoptera, a family of insects called Fossores. 
1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 46/2 The recently discovered 
American fossonal animal, the Cklamyphorus, 1845 Zoolo- 
gist III. 847 Some species of Fossorial Hymenoptera. 1877 
Corns Fur A nim. ix. 280 Other animals are as decidedly 
fossorial as the Badger, 

2. Of or pertaining to fodient animals, adapted 
for or used in burrowing. 

184s Todd & Bowman Phys. Anat. I. 148 Among the 
Edentata those tribes ]posse.ss a clavicle whose habits are 
fossorial. 1854 Owen in Circ. Sc. (C3865; II. xoq/x The 
fossorial (digging and scratching! character of the .. 
mechanism of the limbs. 1865 Wood Homes without H. 
22 The fos-sorial limbs of the badger. 

B. sh. A fossorial animal. 

185s in Ogilvie Suppl,, Fossorials. 

Fossorious vf^7so<>Tias), a. [f. as prec, 4- -ons.] 

^ P'OSSORIAL. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1828) III. xxxv, 545 The firfit 
pair of legs axe fossoriom. 

li FoSSltla (fjp'si^Ha). [h. fossula, dim. oi fossa ; 
see Fossa,] A small fossa ; spec. a. Anat. ‘ One 
of the numerous slight depressions on the surface of 
the cerebrum ’ (1894 Gould Diet. Med.), b. Zool. 
A vacant space representing one of the primitive 
septa of certain corals ; more fully septal fossida. 

1843 J. G- Wilkinson Swedenborg s A nim. Kingd. Li. 21 
They he on the base of the tongue in superficial crypts or 
fossulm. 1879 Nicholson in Encycl. Brit. VL 382/1 The 
septal fo.ssula. 

Fossulate (fp'si?n<?t), a. Anat and Zool, [f. 
lu.fossula (see Fossula) + -ate‘^.] Having one 
or more long narrow grooves or depressions. 

io35r47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 297/1 In the kangaroo .. 
there is a large fossulate papilla near the base of the tongue. 

Fossule (ff 7 *siiH), [anglicized form of Fossula.] 
Fossula. 1889 in Cent. Did. 

Fossulet (fp'sizn^tL Entom. [dim. of Fos- 
SULB : see -et.] An elongated shallow groove. 
1889 in Cent. Did. 

tFo*SSXire. Ohs. rare~~^. [ad. 'L.fossur-a, f. 
fod^re to dig.] * A digging’ (1727 Bailey vol. II.). 
tFo'Stal, sh. Obs. rare^"^. In 5 pi. fostalx. 
[?a contraction of FooTSTALL(not recorded in this 
sense).] The track of a hare. 

i486 Bk, St. Albans E viij h, When he [a hare) rennyth in 
the way dryc or weete Then men may finde fostalx of dees 
or of feete. 

Postal, var. form of Forestall sh. 2. 
tFo'Stell. Obs. rare'^K [?a, OY. fusiaiile 
(mod.Y.futaille'i csisk."] ? A cask. 

a 1510 Douglas N. Hart ti. Ixi, Grealn Lust, I leif to the 
at my last ende, Of fantisie ane fostell fillit fow, 

Fosten, obs. form of Fustian. 

Foster (fjp’stai), jAJ- Ohs. t%c. in Comh. [OE. 
fdsior, sir. neut. - ON. fSstrx-^CTYtnX. ^fdstrd^, 
f. root fM- (see Food) -f instrumental suffix 4ro-,] 


1 . Food, nourishment. 

c xooo Saxon Leechd. II. 198 Sio ishlodes timber, &: blodes 
hus, & fo.stor. c tz2p Hali Meiu. 15 Ure liconies lust is he 
feondes fo.ster. 

Proverb, a 1420 Hoccleve De 11 eg. Princ. 60 Styntyng 
the cause, th’ effect styutethe eke, No K nger forstcr, no lenger 
lemnian. 1670 Ray Proverbs 94 No longer foster no longer 
friend. 

2. Guardianship, keeping, fostering. At foster, 
at nurse (with a loster-parent). 

c 1460 To^vncley Myst. (Surtees) 320 Now shalle thai have 
rom in pyk and tar ever dwelland, Of thare sorow no some, 
Imt ay to be yelland In oure fostre. 1861 G. W. Dasent 
Burnt Njal lI. 166 They had chiidren out at foster there. 

3. a. Offspring, progeny, b. One noinishtd ox 
brought up ; a foster-child, nursling, c. An animal 
of one’s own breeding. 

a. a 117s Co/t, Horn. 225 Ic ^egaderi in-to Se of diercynne 
and of fu^el cynne simie gemacan, hat hi eft to fostre bien. 
a 1225 Leg. Kath. 451 Ant ti semliche schape schaweS wel 
hmt tu art free monne foster, 13.. PI. £. A Hit. P, B. 257 
For hit was }?« forme-foster hat he folde bred. 1513 Douglas 
Aineis m. xv, 86 Ne neiier, certis, the ground of the 
Romanis Of ony foster sail hym so avance. 

b. €xzo$ Lay. 25021 Eleine min a^en uoster, 1583 
M. W. Commendat. Ferses to Jas. I's Piss. Poesie ( Arb.; 10 
Lo heir the fructis, Nyniplie, of thy foster faire. 

C. 1609 Skene Reg . iMaj 108 This. . beast,. js my leill, 
lawfull, and hamehalde catteli, or my inborne foister, the 
quhilk was thifteou.slie stollen fra me. 

4. aitrib. and tomb., as foster-home, -milk, 
FoSTEU-BKOTHEE, -sister; FoSTEE-CHaD, -SON 
and synonymously foster-babe, -daughter. Also 
Fostbr-eathee, -.mother and in the synonyms 
foster- dam, ’\-mame (Sc.), -parent, -sire; hence 
in sense of ^acting as a foster-mother or nurse’, 
foster-city, -earth. 

18x8 Byron Ch, Har. iv. Ixxxix, All thy *foster-babes are 
dead. 1618 Bolton m. xviii. (3636)228 All Etruria 

and Campania, finally Italy, rose joynily in anne.s against 
the mother and *foster city. 1(^7 Dryden Aineid via. 843 
There, by the W olf, were laid the M artial I'w'ins . . The *foster- 
Dam loll'd out her fawning Toi gue. c 16x6 W ebster Duck. 
Malfy II, ii. Go, go, give your %3st»::r-daugbters good coun- 
sel. 1708 J. PHiLifs Cyder i. 9 The nursling Grove Seems 
fair awhile, cherish’d with *fo.ster Earth. 1886 Longfn. Mag. 
VI L 647 ^Fo-ster-homes under the boarding-out system, 
x 5 o 6 Birnie Kirk-Burialtix^^'^' 17 Superstition, the*foster 
mame of all error. 158a Bentley Mon. Matrones iii. 272 
Like a louing mother, and tender nur.sse, giving my *fo.ster- 
milke, the foode of thy word and Gospeli, aboiindantlie to 
all 1649 Ji-K- Taylor Gt. Exemp. 37 That little love which 
is abated irora the‘’'Fo.ster-parents upon publick report that 
they are not natural x8x6 GentL Mag, LXXXVI. 1. 11 
The Gentleman’s Magazine being very justly considered as 
the foster-parent of English Topography. 1878 M. A. 
Brown Nadeschda 16 Scarce had the beauteous maiden 
ceased When Miljutin, her kind *foster sire.. approached. 
Hence Po-stersbip * Foster age. 

^ i86x Clington Frank O'* Donnell txa The tie of fostership 
is, or at least wa.s, held as sacred as that of natural brothers. 
Forster, sbA Obs. exc. arch. Also 1-3 fostre. 
[OE. [cild-) f 6 stre\iV. fern., nurse, » MDu, 

(also voetster, mod.Du. wedster), OYl. fdstra\— 
OTeut. *f 6 sirSn-, f, *f^str 0^ i see prec. ON. had 
fSsire^k. masc., foster-father, of similar formation. 

In the sole recorded OE. instance, a variant reading is 
cild/lstre, which is prob. a genuine form prehistoric 
*/misira,L root of Food - ffem. agent-suffix -£rifr<J«,-STER.] 

A foster-parent, nurse. 

a xooo Laws of I ne lxiii[il. Mot he habhan . . mid him . . 
his cildfostran -festranj. atzz^s, St. Marker. 8 puart 
foster ant feder to belplese children, c xz$o Gen. 4 * Ajt, 2620 
Sche foi'^i-ran, And brogt hire a fostre wimman. Ibid. 2624-5 
lakabeS wente bli^e agen, S'at ghe ^ glides [cikles ?] fostre 
muste ben. a 1563 Becon Humble Supplic, Wks. 1563 HI. 
23 b, Heretofore we had suche shepebeardes, as were tender 
fosters of thy flocke. x6ox Holland Pliny xv. iv, The 
Greekes, whom wee may count the vexy fathers and fosters 
of all vices. 1640 R. Baillie Cantero. Self-Convict. Pref. 
10 Your sweete Fosters the Bishops have brought the Pope 
upon you and your Children. X737 VVatkri.and Plnckarist' 
157 The Word is all 1 ‘hings to the Infant, a Father, a 
Mother, a Preceptor, a Foster. x8si Longf. Gold. Leg. n. 
V illage Church, 'Ibis is the Black Pater-noster, God was my 
foster, He fostered me Under the book of the Palm-tree ! 
tFo'Ster, Obs. Also 5 fostere. [con- 
tracted f. Forester; used in Ab.] = Forester. 

cx3^d Chaucer Prol. 137 A forster [z/.n foster] was he, 
soothly, as I gesse, c 1430 Syr Tryam. 3063 Then swere 
the fosters alle twelve, I'ltey wolde no wedd hut hymselfe. 
x46opAPGRAVE Chron, iii Flaundre.s. .had no othir gover- 
nouris but the Fosteres of the Kyng of Frauns. 15.. Adam 
Bel 561 in Hazl. PI. P, P. II. 362 Forty fosters of the fe. 
These outlawes had y-slaw. 1590 Sbenser P'.Q. in. i, 17 A 
griesly Foster forth did rush. 1594 (see Forester i], 1597 
Dowland 1844)90 And love as well the foster 

can, As can the mighty nobleman, x6oy [see Forester i]. 
Hence Fo’stersliip, the office of forester. 

^ x6a8 Coke On Liit 20 a, The Office of a Fostership [was] 
intailed. 

Foster (fp'stai), v. Forms: i ?f6striaii, 3 
fostren, -in, {firm. fosstrenn\ 3-6 fostre, (3 
south, vostre, 4 fostire), 5 foostre, (5 fostare, 
7 fauster), 3- foster. [OE. *fustrian 
OY^.fostra {Sv?.fosira, Dxx. fostre), f. fostor, Foster 
sb.x The recorded OY.>. fisir{i)an may be either f. 
the same stem or f. fistre nurse : see P'osteb sbi-J 
fl. trans. To supply with food or nourishment ; 
to nourish, feed, support. In early quots. to feed 
and foster. Obs. in lit. sense. 



FOSTER. 


FOSTERLIITG. 


la Bogo ScintilL Ixxxi. (1889) 222 Mann by|> festmd 
lnutritm-\ and byS xefedd.] c xaoo Ormin 1558 Annd Jesu 
Crist himtn sellf shall ben Uppo batt bodij haefedd, To fedenn 
& to fosstrenn hemm. c 2300 Havelok xa,z\ Vnto this day, 
Haue ich ben fed and fostred ay. c 1386 Chaucer Man- 
cipk's T. 71 Lat take a cat, and fostre him wel with milk, 
And tendre flesh. 1483 Caxton GoM. Leg-. 434 b/i Wold to 
god I had mylke to foustre tlie wythal. 1622 Shaks. Cymk 
II. Hi. 119 One, bred but of Alme.s, and foster’d with cold 
dishes. [1729 Young Bmiris. v. i, The infant of my bosom 1 
Whom I would foster with my vital blood.] 

^g> ^ * 34 ® Hampole Fsaiter ■x.xk. 4 For H name }x)ii sail 
lede me & fostire me. a 2400-50 A lexander 3495 His flesche 
is fostard &fedd l>e fi3t & by sternes. Pilgr. Per/. 

(W. de W. 2531) 108 b, They sholde be.. with swete conso- 
lacyons fostred & nourysshed. 2647 H. More Song of So-ul 
II. li. HI. iv, Fauster'd and fed with hid hypocri.sie. 

1 2. To bring np (a child) with parental care ; 
often, to bring up as a foster-child, be a foster- 
parent to. Also with farth., up. Obs. 

<? 2205 Lay. 25900 Ich wes hire uoster-nioder, and feire heo 
tiostredde. c 2340 Cursor M. 3070 (Trin.) Here slial wi)? 
him wone & foster fork here hi s®ne. *357 Lay Folks 
Catech.^ FIe.shH fadir and modir That getes and fo.sters us 
forthe in this world. 4:1381^ Chaucer 0/ Law’s T. 277 

Thy yonge dough ter fostred up so softe. 2470-85 Malory 
Arthur i, vi, Your wyf that as wel as her owne hath fostred 
me and kepte. 1529 More Snpplic. Soulys Wks. 337/2 Cure 
fathers also, whiche while we lined fostred vs vp so tenderly, 
1588 Shaks. Tit. A. tu Hi. 253 Some say, that Rauens foster 
forlorne children. 2606 Bryskett Civ. Life 34 Such children 
a.s were borne vnperfect. .should not. .be fostered vp. ^ 2697 
Dryden 'Mneid vii, 941 The .son of Mulciber, Found in the 
Fire, and foster'd in the Plains. 

fb. To bring up, educate, nurture in (beliefs, 
habits, etc.). Obs. 

c 2386 Chaucer See. N'ml's T. 122 This mayden . . Was . . 
from hir cradel fostred in the faith Of Crist. 24^ Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 378/1. 2588 A. King tr. Canisms’ Catech. 50 
Fosterit, teachit, and brocht vp in continuall exeicise. 25^ 
Sidney Arcadia ii. (1590) 138 b, A Prince .. fostred [ed. 
2598 fostered vp] in blood by his naughty Father. 

c. with reference to Fobtekagb 2 . Also absoL 
252510 St Papers Hen. VI H (283.^) II. 13 Some sayeth, 

that the Engly.she noble folke useith to delyver therre 
children to the Kynges Irysshe enymyes to foster. 1596 
Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 638/2 These evill customes 
of fostring and marrying with the Irish most carefully to be 
restray ned. 1775 Johnson West. hi. ys, A Laird, a man 
of wealth ana eminence, sends his child, either male or 
female, to a tacksman or tenant, to be fostered.^ 2887 Spokes 
tr. Tripariiie Life Patrick 141 He gave him to bishop 
Bron to be fostered. 

d. To foster on (a lamb) : to put it to a ewe, 
which is not its mother, to be nourished. 

x8i6 Kkatinge Trav. (2827) II. 264 Sometimes it is neces- 
sary to . . compel the ewes to admit the lambs, either their 
own or fostered on, to suck them. Note, To foster on 
a lamb, they tie the ewe, and at night compel her to give 
suck to the laimb two or three times. 

e. transf. md jig. of a country, etc. 

<21300 Cursor M, 22x02 Bethsaida and corozaim, Jw** tua 
cites sal foster him. 2577 tr. BullmgeVs Decades (2592) 
145 Euery mans countrie . . which feo, fostered, adorned, 
and defended him. 2583 Stanyhurst Mneis i. (Arb) 35 
Such barbarus vsadge What soyle wyld fosters ! 

8 . To * nurse tend with affectionate care; to 
* nui*se*, cherish, keep warm (in the bosom). 

C2386 Chaucer Clerk^s T. 166 And in greet reverence and 
chantee Hir olde poore fader fostred she. — Merck, T. 243 
No man hateth his flesh, but in his lyf He fostreth it. 23^ 
WvcnF Pr(n>. v. ao Mi sone, whi art thou disseyued of an 
alien womman ; and art fostrid [ /bver/s] in the bosum of an 
othere? 2483 Caxion de la 'Pour I iv b, She haddegrete 
pyte of wyminen whiche were at theyre childbedde and 
vysyted and foustred them. 2603 Knollks Hist. Turks 
(1638) 330, I was so foolish and inconsiderate to foster vp as 
It were in my bo.som this my domesticall and neglected 
enemy. 2766 Goldsm, Vic. Iv, xxxi, What a viper have 
I been fostering in my bosom t xSax Keats Lamia 240 But 
the god fostering her chilled hand. She felt the warmth. 

4. To encourage or help to grow ; to promote the 
growth of (a fire, plant, etc.). Also, with ^forlk^ 
up. Now only with mixture of sense 3 , 

<22225 Ancr. R. 296 pe sparke li 3 & keccheo more fur, & 
fostreS hit forS, & waxe 5 from lesse to more. 2377 Langu 
P. PI. B. xvn. 206 Wex and weyke and hote fyre togyderes 
Fostren forth a^ flaumbe. 2555 W. Wat reman P'ardle 
Facions i. i. 24 The moste pleasaunt plot of the earth, fos- 
tered to fiourishe with the moisture of floudes on euery parte. 
2576 Gascoigne Philomeue 4 Westerns windes do foster 
forth our floure.s. 2625 G. Sandys Trav. (2652! 133 They 
(the priests} shave their head.s and foster their beards, con- 
trary to the laity, 2850 Tennyson In Mem. viii, A flower 
. .Which once she foster'd up with care. 2856 Kane A ret. 
Expl. I. ix. gS Fostered by the reverberation of solar heat 
from the rocks, we met a flower growth. 

5. To encourage, cherish, harbour fondly, nurse 
(a feeling, etc.) ; to encourage, promote the develop- 
ment of; (of things, circumstances) to be favourable 
or conducive to. Also with up. 

2570 Buchanan Ane Admonit. Wk.s. (1892) 31 Thehamil- 
tonis fosterit yair vane hoip. 2585 Abp- Sandys Sertn, x. 166 
The Arrians, the Anabaptists, the Family of loue, with 
all others of the like sort, fostered vp their errors in secret 
and darke corners. 2755 Monitor (1756) I. ii. 17 They always 
foster up a jealousy in the minds of the people. 1783 John- 
son Lei. to Mrs. Thrale 8 July, Of Miss H~ whom you 
charge me with forgetting, I know not why I should much 
foster the remembrance. 2785 Burke Sp. Nabob of A rcoPs 
Debts Wks. IV. 207 The system of concealment is fostered 
by a system of falsehood. x8<^xo Coleridge Friend 11865) 
292^ Rivalry between two nations, .fosters all the virtues by 
which national security is maintained. 28^^ H. H. Wilson 
Brit. India II. 216 Thus fostered, the insurrection was 
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rapidly gaining head. 2844 Disraeli Coningshy vii; viii, 

1 he enmities that are fostered between you and my grand- 
father, x868 Rogers Pol. Econ. viii. 1 1876 > 76 The genius of 
financiers was directed towards fostering ex]^rtation, check- 
ing importation. 1885 Clodd Myths tj- Dr. i. iii. 40 The 
superstitions which mountainous countries especially foster, 
t b. To encourage, indulge in a habit, etc, Obs, 
1568 Grafton Chron. II. 64 Rather to be brideled for his 
presumption, then to bee fostered and encouraged therin. 
2633 Prynne xst Pi. Histrio-mastix vi. vi. 505 Stage- 
playes serve - , to drawe men on by degrees to idienesse, or to 
foster, to foment them in it. 

Hence Fo’stered ppL a. 

2583 Stanyhurst ASneis 1. (Arb.) 17 Junoes long fostred 
deadlye reuengment.^ 1608 Armin Nest Ninn. (1842) 50 
The Citty . . placed him as a fostred fatherless child, * 1639 
G. Daniel Ecclus, xxix. 95 Thou shalt be revil’d, .even by 
the ffoster’d Child (.)f tny owne Charity. 1700-282 x W. 
Combe Devil upon Two Sticks in Eng. (1827) fV. 201 The 
fostered habits of his mind. 

Poster able (fpsterabT), a, [f. Fostee v. + 
-abIjE.J That may be fostered. 

2869 Anc. Laws Irel. II. 165 To return a fosterable child 
without necessity. 

Posterage (fp'steredg). Also 7 fosteridge. 

[f. as prec. + -age.] 

1, The action, also the office or charge, of foster- 
ing or bringing up (another’s child). 

1624 Raleigh Hist. World i. (2634' 182 Some one or other 
adjoyning to this Lake, had the charge and fosteridge of 
this childe. 2828 Scott P'. M. Perth xxvii, Thou art 
already envied of many of our tribe, for having had the 
fosterage of the young Chief. x88a J. Payne 1001 Nts. I. 
161 For the sake of my fosterage of thee, .spare this young 
lady, 

b. The condition of being a foster-child. 

2867 Pearson Hist. Eng. 1 . 114 It was rather a sort of 
cUentship or fosterage. ^ 2872 E. W. Robertson Hist. Ess. 
157 Placed upon a footing with the foster-child during his 
fosterage. 

2. The custom of putting (a child) under the care 
of a foster-mother ; esp. the now obsolete custom 
amongst the Irish and Scotti.sh nobility of giving 
over their children to a tenant to be nursed and 
brought up. 

. *775 Johnson West. Isl. Wks. X. 484 There still remains 
in the islands, though it is passing fast away, the custom of 
fosterage. 2875 Maine Hist. Inst. viii. 241 This was 
Fosterage, the giving and taking of children for nurture. 
2893 Joyce Short Hist. Irel. 85 One of the leading features 
of Irish social life was fosterage. 

attrib, i88x Leisure Hour Apr. 226 Where the fosterage 
ties had most strength, .were the north-west of Ukster. .and 
Munster, 28^3 Joyce Short Hist. Irel. 86 A fine of two- 
tliirds of the fosterage fee 

S. The action of encouraging or helping forward. 
28x6 Kkatinge Trav. (2827) I. 225 A branch of human 
morals so important ; one which calls for the statesman's 
fosterage, the patriot's countenance 2824 Miss Mitforo 
Village Ser. ii. (1863) 262 [Under her] fosterage our evil 
habits throve apace, 1834 TaiPs Ma^ l. 848 Its [a con- 
spiracy's] fosterage and management Richmond described 
very graphically. 2867 Q. Rev. Apr. 430 The scope afibrded 
by one and all to the fosterage of the imaginative quality. 

Po’ster-brotlier. [OE.fPster-brdHor^ f. Fos- 
ter So ON.ffstbrSir.] A male child nursed 
at the same breast as, or reared together with, an- 
other of different parentage. 

<2x000 Ags. Voc, in Wr.-Wuleker 268 Alumnus, foster- 
bro|x>r. 2470-85 Malory Arthur i. vi. My sone your fo.ster 
broder Syre Kay. 2653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. Uv. 
(2663' 212 The Chauraigrera his Foster-brother was Com- 
mander in Chief. 1753 Fielding Amelia Wks. 2775 X. 78 
He had been her foster-brother. 2828 Scott F. M. Perth 
xxxiv, Eachin Maclan placed himself in the second line 
betwixt two of his foster-brothers. 

transf and fig. 2587 Fleming Conin. Holinshed III. 
2320/1 Foure of lansies fellowes, fosterbrothers to desire, and 
drie nurst by despaire. 1610 Beaum. & Fl. Maids Trag. 
IV, i, My wrongs. Which are foster-brothers, a 2735 
Arbuthnot Wks. (1752) I. 295 The Bear with her Cubs 
and their Foster-Brother, 2860 All Year Rou^lAo, 63. 295 
The nestling cuckoo ungratefully ejects his legitimate foster- 
brethren out of the family nest. 

Hence roster-hro’tlxerliood. 

2886 Athenmim 6 Feb. 194/r A more picturesque story of 
foster-brotherhood was never imagined. 

Po'ster-cMld. \OE,.f6s(erciIdi £ Foster 
A child as related to persons who have reared it as 
their own, or (esp, in Ireland and the Highlands) 
to its wet-nurse and her husband ; a nursling. 

<2x200 Voc.inWr.NIfiXclLtx; Alumnus, fostercild. 2590 
Spenser F. Q. m. ii 33, I avow, by this most sacred head 
Of my dearc foster childe, to ease thy griefe. 26x2 Davies 
Why Ireland, etc, (1787) 135 The foster-children do love, and 
are beloved of their foster-fathers. 2727 Addison Ovids 
Met. m. 346 The Goddess thus beguird, With pleasing 
Stories, her false Foster-child. 2828 Scott A), M. Perth 
xxxiv, Torquil, who entertained for his foster-child even a 
double portion of that passionate fondness. 
fig. 2820 Keats Ode on Gredem. Dm 3 Thou foster-child 
of &lence and slow Time. 2846 H. Rwers Ess. (1874) I. 
iv. 153 Leibnitz., [was] a foster-oiild of literature. 

Fosterer (f^'st^rai). [f. Foster v , + -er i.] 

1. One who nurses and brings up (a child) ; a 
nurse, foster-parent; esp. with reference to the 
custom of Fosterage. 

2589 Greene Menaphott (Arb.) 48 VFhat sparices they haue 
of inconstancie, they drawe from their female fosterers. 262a 
Davies Why Ireland, etc. (1787) 13s In Ireland, - they put 
away all their children to fosterers. 2747 W. Harris in 
Southey Comnu-Pl. Bk. Ser. tx, 362 If any love or faith is to 


be found among the Irish, you must look for it among the 
fosterers and their foster-children. <22873 Lvtton Pausamas 
81 My fosterer, my saviour, my more than father. 
fig. a 2571 Jewel On i Thess. ix6ix) 153 Peace .. is the 
Nurse and fosterer of the Church of God. 2836 Lyti^n 
Athens (1837) II. 577 Fountains and Rivers and ye Trojan 
Plains, I loved ye as my fosterers. 

2. One who cherishes or cultivates (a plant, etc.). 

2628 Prynne Love-lockes 27 All our Impudent, Ruffianly, 

and Shamelesse Love-locke fosterers. 1871 M. Collins 
Mrg. «.$• Merch. 1 1 , vi.167 , 1 don’ t pretend to guess whether 
she prefers the fosterer of flowers or the smiter of steel. 

3. A patron, protector, favourer (of persons or 
things); one who, or something which, promotes 
or encourages the growth of (a feeling, an institu- 
tion, etc.). 

2582 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 54 Booth not knowledge 
of Law . . being abused grow the crooked fo.sterer of horrible 
iniuries? 1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed 
II. 132/2 The most notable offenders and their fosterers. 
2659 Rushw. Hist. Coll. L 626 His Mother was a Recusant, 
and a fosterer of Recusants. 2691 Wood Ath. Oxon.X. 

Being found unfit., because he was a fosterer of faction, he 
resign'd. 2837 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc, (1857) 1 . 220 
The Arabians became the fosterers and patrons of philo- 
sophy, 1848 Lvtton Harold iv. vii, His character, as the 
foe of all injustice and the fosterer of all that were desolate. 

4. Anglo-Irish. A foster-brother. 

*735 Swift Lett. (2766) II. 217 When I had credit . . at 
court, I provided for above fifty people.. of which, not one 
was a relation. I have neither followers, nor fosterers, nor 
dependers. 2828 C. Croker Fairy Leg. II. 238 He has aa 
eye on the farm this long time for a fosterer of his own. 

Fo'ster-fatlier. [OE. fdsterfieder, £ Foster 
sb. I (also fister - : cf. related forms under Foster 
sb.'i‘ and v.). Cf. ON. fdshfdSir.'Y a. One who 
performs the duty of a father to another’s child, 
b. The husband of a nurse {esp. in Ireland and the 
Flighlands). 

a 800 Corpus Gloss. 240 Altar, fostorfaeder. ? <2 1000 
Martyrol, (Cockayne) 62 He is ure festerfeder on Criste. 
C22O0 Ormin 8855 Annd till hiss fossterrfaderr ec He wass 
buhsumm & milde. , 13- • Guy Warw, lA.) 169 Gij a forster 
fader hadde That him lerd and him radde, 2548 Udaix, 
etc. Erasm. Par, Luke ii. 37 a. The chylde. .beeyng vnder 
the guydyng of his mother, and his foster-father. 2622 Bacon 
Hen. VII Mor. & Hist. Wks. (Bohn) 342 The duke of 
Britain having been . . a kind of parent or foster-father to 
the king. 1722 Addison Sped. No. 223 F 5 Florio lived at 
the House of his B'oster-father. 2848 Dickens Dombey ii, 
He motioned his child's foster-father to the door. 
fig. 2562 T. N ORTON Calvin's Inst. iv. x6i Esay , . promiseth 
that kinges shalbe fosterfathers of y* Chiren. a 2652 J. 
Smith Sel. Disc. iii. 51 Epicureans (who are not the true, 
but foster-fathers of that natural philosophy they brag of), 
t Fo*ster-fee:lmg. ? nonce-wd. One who 
‘fosters feeling a sentimental person. 

2784 Unfortunate Sensibility II. 119 The lake- warm 
rhetoric of foster-feelings. 

Fo'sterkood. rare. [£ Foster sh?- 4- -hood.] 

The condition of being fostered or nursed tenderly. 

xSm TaiPs Mag. I. 242 Margaret would . . bid her not 
spoil the boy by over-fosterhood. 

I*o*stermg, sb. [£ Foster v. + -ing i J 

1. The action of the vb. Foster in various senses. 

c 1230 Halt Meid. 53 Jn his fostrenge forS. <rx40o Rom. 
Rose 6123 In Gile & m Ipocrisie, That me engendred & yaf 
fostryng. 1447 Bokenham Seyniys Introd. (Roxb.), Of 
Seynt Margrete . . The byrthe, the fostryng and how she 
cam Fyrst to the feyth, 25^ Hall Chron., Edw. IV 
(an. 23) 225 b. For the long mainteinyng, and fosteryng of 
Quene Margarete, and her soonne Prince Edwarde. 2885 
Athenaeum 3 Oct. 441/2 The withdrawal of such officim 
and quasi-oracial fostering as architecture already has. 
b. = Fosterage 2 . Obst txc. JHisl. 

2596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 638/1 The chiefest 
cause of the bringing in of the Irish fanguag|e, amongest 
them, was specially theyr fostring, and marrying with the 
Irish. 262a Davies Why Ireland, etc. (2787) 135 In the 
opinion of this [the Irish] people fostering hath always been 
a stronger alliance than blood. 1827 Hallam Cmst, Hist, 
(1876) III. xvih. 354 The English settlers.. connected them- 
selves with them (Irish] by the national custom of fostering. 

2. comr. Food, nourishment, sustenance. 

c x;^6 CnKVCBce.Sompn. T, 137 , 1 am a man of litel susten- 
aunce. My spirit hath his fostring in the Bible. 

Posteril^ (fF'stariB), ppL a, [£ as prec. + 
-iifG ^.] That fosters, in senses of the verb. 

2$^ T. Howell Arb, Amiiie (1879) $5 The fethred foule 
..his fostring foode, with chirping bill he peckes. 2697 
Dryden Virg, Georg, i. 9 Bacchus and fost’ring Ceres, 
Pow'rs Divine. 2764 Goldsm. Trav. 368 Thou transitory 
flower, alike undone By proud contempt, or favour’s foster- 
ing sun, 2795 Burns To Cunningham 4 The furrow’d, 
waving com is seen Rejoice in fostering showers. 2840 
Macaulay Ranke's Hist. Ess. 1852 II. 145 Edinburgh has 
owed less to- . the fostering care of rulers. 

Hence ro'steringly adv. 

2838 Carlyle Misc. (1857) IV. 205 Sheltered and foster- 
ingly embowered. 

Fo’ster-land. rare--^. [after Foster-mother, 
etc. OK. bad fSsterland ‘ land allotted for the sup- 
port of monks ^ {^ ad cibum monachorum, Domes- 
day).] ‘One’s adopted country' (Cassell, 1882 ). 
Fosterling (fF'stwlig). (OY,. fSstorling: see 
Foster sb,^ and -ling.] A foster-child, nursling. 

uxooo /Elfric Glass. Supp. in Wr.-Wuleker 270 Uema, 
uel uemaculus, imberdling, uel fostorling, <7x205 Lay. 
28574 1 ^** weoren of-slaje. . )?a Bruttes alle of Artiures horde, 
and alle his fosterlinges. 2630 B. Jonson New Inn, v. i, 
I'll none of your Light Heart fosterlings, no inmates, Sup- 
positious fruits of an host’s brain, .to be put upon me. xl^a 
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Morris (1S73) 70 Bid farewell to thy foster- 

ling while the life yet is in me. 1886 SaL R^. so Feb. 27s 
He has no special fosterling of his own, no pet theory for 
which he is bent on securing, .recognition. 

' t Po'stermeat. ' Ohs. rare. [f. Fostee v. +' 
■MENT.] Food, nourishment, subsistence.; 

*593 Nashe Christ's J', 33 b, She had no other refuge of 
fosterment, she was constrained .. hailing but one onely 
sonne, to kill him and rest him. 1623 in Cockeram. 
l®0*Ster-mcitll.er. : [OE. faster-, fostormSdor^ 
f. Foster Cf. Oi^^.fSsirmStSir, (OE. had also 
fisiermddor ; cf. Foster 4 *^. 2 ),] A woman 

who nurses and brings up another’s child : a. as 
an adoptiye mother ; b. in the capacity of a nurse. 

1 ? <111000 MartyroL (1854) 154 paewse^ bees cnihtes fo.stor- 
modor to bam fseder : [etc.], c 12105 Lay. 25899 Ich wes 
hire uoster-moder. a 1300 Cursor M. 3347 Hir foster moder 
wit hir SCO ledd. c 1470 Henry fVai/aco n. 27a *634 Sandys 
Pptdence x. 127 That Childe that receiveth nutriment from 
his Foster Mother, a 1735 Arbuthnot Wks. (1751) 1 . 196 
llie young Gentleman told his Foster-Mother.. that [etc.]. 
x8ss Macauiav Hist. Enp IV. 582 Maine . . was loved by 
Lewis with the love of a father, by Madame de Maintenon 
with the not less tender love of a foster mother. 1894 Daily 
Nesos la Mar. 6 /$ Each home . , will be in charge of a foster- 
father and foster-mother. 

1526 /V 4 ''?'. I, W. de W. isstl 80 Obedience. . is the 

Bouryce or fostemiother of all vertues. 1637 Ld. Gauey 
Romulus <$• 'J'arg. 201 Liberty belongs to equals, flattery to 
inferiours, the one is the Common -wealths Nurse, the other 
the Tyrants foster-mother. 1876 Bancroft //m^. £/. .S'. VI. 
xxxiii. 129 B^rance became the foster-mother of republicanism- 

!Po'ster-2iio?se» [f. Foster A nurse 
who brings up another’s child as her own, 

1607 Wilkins Miseries Injhorst Ma.rr. i. B iij. Your hands 
haue bin to me like bounties purse, Neuer shut vp, your 
.selfe my foster-Nur.se. 1855 Froude Hist. Eng, II. 245 The 
foster nur.se first chanted the spell ov<ff the cradle. 
fig, 1600 Shaks. a. V. L. n. ii. 40 Fiue hundred Crownes 
..Which I did store to be my foster Nur.se. 1873 Symonds 
Grk. Poets X, In the North nature is rather an awful 
mother than a kind foster-nurse and friend of man. 

iPo’ster-sister- [f- Foster sb.'^ In OE. 
^fbstersweoster (Lye), Cf. ON. f 6 sinystird\ A 
female child nursed at the same breast as, or reared 
together with, another of different parentage. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 37 Scipio Asiaticus . . par- 
doned them at the request of his Foster-sister. 1840 D ickens 
Barn, Rnd^e xx^ [Dolly] had ever since been the humble 
friend of Miss Haredale, whose foster-sister she was. 

S*0*ster-so3i. [f. Foster sb.^ Cf, ON. fSsir- 
senr.'l One wlio is brought up as a son though 
not one by birth. 

Bi(X45o Le M or ie Arth. 2955 That fals traytor, .sr Mor- 
dreid, The Kynges foster .sone \Fumiv, .soster son] he was. 
J697 Dryden Virg, Past. w. €6 O of Ccelestial Seed I O 
fc^er Son of Jove. 1894 J. T. Fowler Adamnan Introd. 
82 He was called tbe foster-son or alumnus of Adamnan. 
tPO’Stler, Obs.rare-^. pmetathetic corrup- 
tion of For<jblrt.] »F0ECEbE!p2 
1531 Ph. Strongb in Weaver Weils Wills (1S90) 14S My 
wif shall have her coffer and her fostler to her own use, 
Fostressl (fy*stres). Also 7 fost(e)resse, 
[fern, of Fosterer : see -ess.] A female who fos- 
ters, in the senses of the vb. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. i6x That hope, .the nurse 
and fostresse of old age. 1611 Heywood G(yld. Age iv. i. 
Wks. 1874 III. 54 Great Athens Hie nurse and fo.stresse of 
my infancy, a 1637 onson Sp, at Pr. Henry's Barriers 
Wks. (Rtldg.) 578/1 Glory of knights.. Come forth; your 
fostresse bids I who from your birth Hath bred you to this 
hour. 1648 Hexham, Een Mamme. .a Nmse, a Fosteresse, 
or a Fo.ster- Mother. 1883 Swtnburne Century of Roundels^ 
In Guernsey^ My mother sea, my fostress. 1891 — Eton ; an 
Ode in Aihenseum 30 May 700/t With England Eton her 
child kept pace as a fostress of men to be. 

appositvoely. 1882 Swinburne Tristram of Lyonessst 
Athens 176 Woven about tlie fragrant forehead of tlie fos- 
tress mmden’s town. 

+ Fo‘stress Obs. In 6 Sc, fostaress. [f. 

Foster sb.‘^ + -ess.] ~ Forestbess. 

1501 Dougia-S Pad. Hon. i, xxiii, Sine ladyis come with 
lustie giliin tressis. In habit wilde maist like till fostaressis. 

tFo’Strild- Obs. rare-^'^. [f, Fo.sTEit v. -b 
fem. suffix -ILD.] A nurse. In quot.^. 

axzz< Ancr, R. 72 So hit is ine monie, ase smnt Gregorie 
seib ; .Silence is wordes fostrild. 

Fot(e, Fotch(e, obs. ff. of Foot, Fetch. 
Fotlier Jtb. Forms: i fdtier, 3-4 

south. vo??er, 4-6 fotiier, -yr, futKer, -ir, (6 
foutber, fowther), 5-7 fuder, -yr, fudder, Sc. -ir, 
5“9 fodder, (5-6 foder, -yr, 6 fodar, 7 fooder), 
^7 Sc. fidder, 4- fotlior. [ 0 E. 7 ^^<?r str. neut =« 
O'Ss.fdtkar (MDu. voeder, Du. wfir), OfiAQ.fuodar 
(MHG, vuoder^ CjtT.fud&r^ :~~WGer. ^fb)r{o ) ; tbe 
continental words mean ^cartload’, *a certain 
weight supposed to represent a cartload’, ‘a cer- 
tain measure of wine’ (see Foodee, Fodder). The 
root is usually believed to be an ablaut variant of 
fa]h to stretch out ; see Fathom .y^.] 

1 . A load ; a cart-load (of hay, turf, wood, etc,). 
Obs exc. dial. 

^ O. E. Chron. an. 852 (Laud MS.) He scolde gife ilea ^ear 
in to i>e minstre sixtig^ fotSra wmla and twaelf fb0!ur grasfan 
and sex fo 2 iur gearda. c law^ Lay, 25762 Ban unimete, hi 
atlinge heom ^hte britti uwere. 1375 Barbour Bruce x. 
rgS Aue fudyr . . greter . . Than eny he broucht - . befor. 
c13(86 Ckaucer ProL 530 With him ther was a Plowman, 


•was his brother That hadde y-lad of dong ful many a 
fother. c 1450 St. Cuthheri (Surtees' 6007 sledd it bare 
so grete fothir. 1469 Plumptmt Corr. 21 Your tenant . . hath 
not gotten but xii foder of hay. 1490 Acta Dam. Cone. 181 
Withhaldin . . fourtj fuder of pettis [= peats] of Jine yere 
bipast. 1568 Wenoing f ok ^ yynny vii, Fyve Adder of 
raggis to stuff ane jak. 1569 in Wills ^ Im, N*C. (Surtees 
1835) 307 Lxxx fudders of barke xxL i774"S Act 14 
Geo. HI in Brand Newcastle 117891 I. 652 B'our fother 
of clod lime, and fifteen fothers of good manure, on each 
acre, 1813 Misc. in Ann. Reg. 507/2, 20 fothens of addi- 
tional thickness in clay were thrown in. 1892 Northumbld. 
Gloss, s. V., A fother of muck, or of lime, &c. 
fig. a 1225 Ancr. R, 140 ]?u hauest imaked uooer to heui 
uorte uebren mide ]k soule. 

b. tratuf. A mass ; a quantity, * lot 

13. , K. Alls. 1809 Darie .. makith thretyng ful a fothir. 
IHd. 6467 Heore nether lippe is a foul fother. C1450 Lonk- 
LiCH Grail xiiL 400 Vnder hem bothe was there fair fothir. 
ZS13 Douglas Mneis x, Prol. 159, I compt not of thir 
pagane Goddis ane futliir. *515 Scot. Field 44 There they 
fell, at the first .shottc Many a fell fothir. 1567 Satir. 
Poems Reform, vi. 52 King, Queue and Lord, they pass into 
ane fidder. 

e. Used for an enormous quantity, a ‘ cart-load ’ 
of gold or money. 

(ri386 Chaucer Kntds T. 1050 Another, That coste 
largely of gold a fother. 14.. Partonope Ng/p, 3147 BTor 
though a man wolde gyfe a fother Of golde he myght not 
sell to another. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxvi. 62 Out of 
thair throitis thay schot on vdder Hett moltin gold, me 
thocht a fudder. 1863 Robson Bards Tyne 287 Where the 
brass hex a' cum frae nebody can tell . . But . . they mun have 
at least had a fother. 

2 . Spec. A definite weight of some specified sub- 
stance. a. Of lead: Now usually 19^ cwt. 

1375-6 [see Fotmal]. 1463 Mantt. ^ Househ. Exp. 154 
My mastyre i-ent to my^ lords a fodyr and di. off leede. i^z 
La. Treas. Acc. Scotl. in Pitcairn Crim. Trials I. 310 For 
be fraucht of thre fidder of leid. 1622 Malynes Anc. Lau*- 
Merck. 269 Poure of these Loads will make a Fother of 
Lead of twentie hundreth. 1747 Hooson MinePs Diet. 
iv. In both the Peaks the Merchants deal and sell the Lead 
y Fodders. x 866 Rogers 4 Prices L x. 168 The 

cnarrus contains nearly 19^ hundreds, that is, it corresponds 
to the fodder, or father, cd modern times. 

b. elUpt. in phr. to fall as a fother (of kmi); 
hence, a crushing blow. 

13. . Coer de L. 1732 On his head falleth the fother. c 1380 
Sir F'erumb. 641 Euery Strok bat bon raugt falleb doun 
as a fober. 

c. Of coals: (see quot. 1851), 

1607 Cowell Inteffr.^ Fother is a weight of twenty hun- 
dred which is a walne or cartload. 1765 Lend. Chron. 17 
Dec. 582 Several fothers of coals this wei^ have been found 
.short of the standard measure. 1851 Greenwell Coal-trade 
'Terms NotHhumh. Sf Dark. 26 Father^ a measure of coals, 
being one-third of a chaldron, of 17! cwt. ; a good single 
horse cart loud. 

Fotiier v, Naut. Also 9 fodder, 

fprob. ad. Du. mederen (now voeren)^ or LG. 
fodern « Ger. fuitern to line (used also Naut. as 
below) ; cf. further ON. fdhra to line, f. OTeut. 
"^fSdro- sheath, etc. (mentioned under Fodder sh . : 
see also Fur, Fokel).] 

1 . trans. To cover (a sail) thickly tvith oakum, 
roi>e yarn, or other loose material fastened on it, 
with the view of getting some of it sucked into a 
leak, over which the sail is to be drawn. 

X789 A. Duncan Marin ePs Chron, (1805) IV. 36 The leak 
began, .to gain upon them, a second sail was fothered and 
got under the bottom. 1790 Ann. Reg. 263 Pothering it 
round with oakum, to fill up. x8i* Naval Chron. XXV. 4 
The ..sail had been fothered, and drawn under the ship. 
1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle iii. (1859) 93 Get the boat,swam 
to fother a sail then. 

2 . To stop a leak by this method. 

1800 Ntnrai Ckro7t. III. 473 By foddering, and those 
excellent pumps, we kept her above water. 1820 Scorksby 
Acc. Arctic Reg. II. 449 The diflerent plans which .. had 
been adopted to stop a leak. .were. . i. I’o fother. 

Hence l‘o*t 3 ier (fodder) sb.y the material used 
for fothering. Fo'tlieriiig* vbl. sb,, the action of 
tiie vb. Also attrib., as fathering' fttai^ "sail. 

1800 Naval Chron. HI. 473 We could get a sail with 
fodder over. 1815 Falconer's Diet. ^ Marine (ed. Burney) 
S.V., A .superior method of fothering is now practised. 1819 
J. H, Vaux Mem, I. 226 Applying what is termed a 
fothering mat to her bows. xSao Scoresby Acc. Arctic 
Reg. II. 451 A bunch of rope-yarns.. might enter some of 
the larger leaks, .through the medium of a fothering sail. 

Fotber, obs. form of Fodder. 
t Fo’tion- Obs,'^^ [as if ad. L, ’^fbUon-'enty n. 
of action Lfovere to cherish.] A cherishing, 
j6s 6 in Blount Glossogr. 1^ Wilkins Real Char. n. 
ix. § 2, 233 Action Vegetative 4. Potion, cherishing, foster, 
foment, brood. X72I-92 in Baiusy. 

t Foidve, a, Obs,'- ^ L. foT ppl. stem of 
fovere to cherish 4 -ivbl] Cherishing, warming. 

a 1639 T. Carew Cmlum Brit. iv. "Wks. (1824^ 168 If I not 
cherish them With..fotive heat, They know no vegetation. 

t Fo'tmal. Obs. See also Formell. [app. a 
use of OK. fbtmiel, foot measure (see Foot sb. and 
Meal) ; the L. pes seems to have been used in the 
same sense. The reason for the name is obscure.] 
A weight used for lead, app. about 70 lbs., the 
thirtieth part of a Fother or load. 

la 1300 Assisa de Pcstdoribus in Stai, if the Realm I. 
205 tiem charms plumbi constat ex xxx fotraals ; Et quod- 
lihet fotmal constat ex vj, petrk, libris minus ; Et quelibet 


petra constat ex xij, libri.s. [The transL printed with this 
passage (taken from ed. i75i)has/br/w/ instead of fotmal \ 
for the Lat. text which this version seems to represent, see 
Formell.] Abingdon Acc. 30 Et ad iactan- 

dum xvj vothre.s vj votmels [/«>//«/ votinels] plumhi in poni- 
dere, Cs, 13. . Meas. of Weight in Red A fit. I. 70 Sex 
waxpunde makiet .j. ledpound .xij. ledpunde .j. fotmel.. 
xxii] fotmel .j. fothir of Bristouwe. 1B66 Rogers Agric. 4 
prices I. x. 168 This [charrus] contained thirty fontinelli 
{misread for fotmelli], fotmael, pedes, or pigs, 

Fott: e, obs. f. Fet, Food, Foot. 

(I Fotus. Obs. [h. fotus (-Vi stem) noun of action 
from fovere to warm, cherish.] A fomentation. 

1586 W. Bailey Eyesight (1633) 21 If the eyes 

be over-dry, we humect them.. with a fotus of Mallows., 
and Violets. 1714 l>pect. No. 572 f 5 'J’he Anotline Fotus. 
tFon (fu), sb. Sc. Obs. [?snbst. use of fou 
Full a.] A biLshel. 

a 1700 Sir Patrick Spens viii. in Child Ballads m. (1885) 
25/2, I brought half a fou o good red goud Out oer the sea 
with me. 1786 Borns A uld Mare^ Moggie 99 For my last 
fou, A lieapit stimpart, I'll reserve ane Laid by for you. 

Fou ,(f/^), a. ■ Sc. Also^ 6-8 fow, 8 fn*. [var. 
of Full q.v. for other senses, in which this 
spelling is no longer commonly used.] Drunk, 
j: 53 S h'^nntiSAV Salyre 139 Na he is wod drunkin I trow; 
Se 5e not that lie is wod fow ? r6oz Shetland Law Rep. in 
Scotsman (18S6) 29 Jan. 7/1 Magnus Crasmusson for being 
fow and drunken, etc. 1768 Ros.s Helenore in. 1 13 Awa’, she 
says, fool man, ye’re growing fuh 1785 Burns Death 4*i)r. 
Hornbk. 14, I wasiia fou, but just had plenty. 1820 Scott 
Monasi. Introd. Epist., He is as fou as a piper by this time. 
1858 PoRTKous S outer yohnny 13 The rogue gied monie a 
hearty smack When he was fou, 

Fou, var. of Faw, Obs.^ dial. f. Foul. 
t FoTi*at« Sc. =Foose. 

iSzz Scott Nigel ii, There is hay made at the Cross, and 
a dainty crop of fouats in the Grassinarket. 

t Fouc£l. Obs. Forms: 4 fotxrch©, 5 forch©, 

6 fowche, 7 foueli(e. Also Furch. [ME, fourchcj 
z. OF. four che, forchc, lit ‘fork*: cf. Forche.] 

1 . ? The fork of the legs. 

<ri33o R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 1824 Wi|> fet in 
fourche {v.r, fouche] ilk o|>er tok [said of wrestlers], 

2 . The hind quarters of a deer ; also pi. 

*3.. Gaw. # Gr. Knt, 1357 pay., henged l>enne afyjber 
hi ho^es of )w fourche*. 14^ Bk. Si. Albans ¥ iij b, And 
after the Ragge boon ciitti.s euen also The forchts. 1491 
[see Furch 3. c xs$o Wyl Bucks His Test. B 3 b, For to cut 
out kindely tlie fowche, lake of tlie buttockes. .let both the 
Ioyne.s sitte together .. and leue therin the kidnej^. 1:631: 
Bkathwait Whinnies, Forrester 36 To present some . . 
gentleman in his masters name, with a side or a fouch. 167* 
in t2th Rep. Hist. MSS. Cotnm. App- vn. (1890) 382 Given 
to Mr. Bellingham’s man that brought a fouch of veni.Hon, as. 

Hence Pouch v. trans., to divide a buck into 
four quarters (Halliwell), 

Fouch, obs. form of Vouch v. 

Fond (faud). dial. Also 6, 9 fowdfe, 7 fold, 
8 feud. [Adoption of tbe local Scand. form ON. 
feigcli (Oa.foged, Svi.fogdc) Ger. vo^t, ad. med. 1 .. 
vocal us, pa. pple. of voedre to call.] 

In Orkney, Shetland, and the Bhroe Isles, a bailiff, 
magistrate, or governor ; formerly the President of 
the Supreme Court in Orkney and Shetland. 

1581 Sc. Acts yas. VI (1814) in, 2S5 Gevand— -to the 
said lord rohert stewart and his . . schireffis and fowdis foir- 
saidis, full power [etc], x6oa Alin. District Crt. Dunrossnan 
in y. Miles Diary (1889* 178 Provin in the foklis buikis to 
have disobeyit to gang to my lordis wark in Scallovry. 1703 
IAolkho Descr. Orkney, etc. 121 In this parish, .the Principal 
Feud or Judge of tlie Country used to sit and give J uclgment. 
1889 Gouuie /.Mill’.s Diary Introd. 38 Originally in Shet- 
land . . every . . parish had its court, presided o'ver by the 
parish Fond. 1894 Scofsxtian to Nov, 10/6 The Foude [in 
Faroe] is collector, or rather treasurer of all kinds of skat. 
Hence Pou'dri© [see-RY],the office ofa foud ; also, 
the district over which his jurisdiction extended. 

1581 Sc. Acts yas, VI. (1814) in. 254 Our .souerane lord 
. . grantis to the said lord robert stewart . . the offices . . 
of schirefschip and fowdrie. 1592 Ibid. 619 lanclLs lyand 
w^i'iu the diocie of orknay w*’’’ia the fauderie of orknay and 
Zetland. *693 J. Wallace Descr. Orkney 91 Foudrie, the 
Government of the Foud. 

Foude, var. form of Food v. 

Foudre, var. of Fouldrk, Obs. 

Foudroyaut (fodroi-ant, Fr. fodrwayah), a. 
[a. F"!. f&iuiroyant, pr. pple. of foudroyer to strike 
with or as with lightning, L foudre : see Fouldue.] 

1 . a. Thundering, stunning, noisy, b. Flashing,, 
dazzling, 

1840 De Quincey Style Wks, 1859 When ,, the 

* foudroyaut ’ style of the organist commenced the hailstone 
chorus, i860 O. W, Holmils Elsie V. xxi, 292 With Helen 
Darley as a foil . . she mast be foudroyaut. 

2 , spec, in Pathol, of a disease : Beginning in a 
very sudden and severe form. 

Fouel, obs. form of Fowl. 

II t FOTI*et. Obs. '[Fx.fouet whip.] A whip. 
149E Caxton Vitas Pair. (VV. de W. 1495) n. 296 V* 
Thenne he delyuered to hyrn a fouet & his hogges to kepe, 
t Fouga'de. [a. Fr. fougade, ad. It. fugatail 
■bFoucasbb; alsoj% 

1643 Sir T, Browne Relig. Med. 37 *Twas not dumbe 
chance ; that to discover the Fougade or Powder Plot, con- 
trived a miscarriage in the letter. 1686 Loud. Gaz. No. 
2163/1 The Enemy .sprang five Mines or Fougades at the 
foot of the Breach. 1827 Southey Pectins. War II. 126 The. 
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explosion of two fougades . . scarcely appeared to impede 
their progre«. . ^ 

Fougasse (wga*s). [a. Fr./ot^g-asse, accordirig 
to Hatz.-Barm. an alteration of i‘'ouaADB ] ‘ A 

small mine from 6 to 1 2 feet under ground, charged 
either with powder or loaded shells * (Voyle). 

1832 SouTHEV Fenins, War IIL 414 Under the three 
angles of the glacis they placed fougasses. X851 J. S. Mac- 
aulay Fieid Fori. 224 The point at which it is intended 

to fire the fougasse. 

,, Foiige : see Fog 

^ Fougll, var. of Faugh int. 

Foiiglit (f§t), ppl. a, [pa. pple. of Fight v.J 
In senses of the vb. ; also with oui, rare in attrib. 
nse exc. with ad vs., as well-f ought* f Close-fought 
(nonce-iise) : used in hand-to-hand fighting, 

X5SO J. Coke Fr. Heralds § *23 He had in his 

dayes hen in .xxvi. fought battayles. 1615 Chapman Qdyss. 
11, 727 No touch away with him bore, .of ciose«fonght sword. 
X827 Southey Penins. War IL 562 The circumstances of 
that well-fought held. *865 Swinburne A talanta 2059 'The 
lord of fought fields lire iketh spearshaft from spear. x%S 
Daily Ne^vs 17 Apr. 7/2 A keenly fought out match. 

Foughten (Ipt’n), PpL U. [Archaic form of 
pa. pple. of Fkjh'P v. : see prec.] 

1 , Fought en field : one in which there is or has 
been fighting ; a battle-field. Ohs. exc. poet 
*368 Grafton Chron. IT. 424 Was taken prisoner .. in 
a pitched and foughten fickle. 1676 Hobbes Iliad ' jB With 
all the horrour of a foughten field. 1819 Keats Oiho i. iii, 
A thousand foughten fields. 1870 Edgar Rimnymede 53 
You will doubtless live to see. .in.my foughten fields. 

% Of per-sons : f a. That has fought .. obs,)* b. 
Sc. FoitFOraUTEN. 

3:631 Chatman Ciesar Sf Fompey Plays 1873 HI. 166 So 
many staid and dreadfull soldiers? . - long foughten? 3786 
Burn.s' Twa Dogs 173 Are w« siie foughten an’ harrass’d. 
Fou'glity, a. dial. Also 7 faughty, fonghtie, 
9 fouty. See also Footy. [app. repr. OE. ^fiihtig 
(corresp. to Du. vochiig, Sw. /uhltg, Da. fugtig, 
damp), f, fiihi damp. The form faughty may be 
due to confusion with fauty^ FAOhTY. At Sheffield 
the pronunciation is .foute or DnteX] Musty. 

i6bO' SuRFLET Counfrie Farme m. ii. 731 A miistie and 
fonghtie taste in the wine. 1623 Markham Farezo. Hush* 
(1625) ns Neither will the Come corrupt or grow faughty, 
as long as the wormewoud reniaines amongst it. 3888 
Skegield Gloss., M»‘at or brtjth which has lost its freshness 
• .or a pudding made of old suet, k fouty. 

llFoxiglie (fe’g). Ohs. Alsoy fogue. [ti.'^r fougue, 
ad. Fury, passion ; ardour, impetuosity. 

1660 Dryden Asirnea Fedux 203 Henceforth their fogue 
miLSt spend at lesser rate, .cxdfis Mrs. Hutchinson Meat. 
Col. Hutekmson (1885) IL 55 The governor only laughed 
at his fogue. 3683 I’emfle Mem. Wks. 1731 I. 452 After 
some Fougae spent for al>o«t a Fortnight, .those Ambas- 
sadors btigan to grow soft and calm again. 

I Fotijdar i^fard^dar). Also 7 fous-, 8 phous-, 
9 foug©-, faoja-. [Pers, f. Arab, ^ffauj 

troop.] ^ 

* In India, an officer of the Moghul Government, 
who was invested with the charge of the police, 
and jurisdiction in criminal matters. Also, used 
in Bengal last century for a criminal judge ’ ( Ytileh 
i68j3 Sir W. Hedges Diary 8 Nov. (Hakluyt Soc.) L 
336 'I'he Fousdar received another Perwanna. 1702 in 
Wheeler Moilms H861) I. .<05 Perw.'innas directed to all 
Foujdars. 3763 Orme Hisi* MiUt. Trans. Indostan I. v, 
374 The Phousdar of Velore..made overtures, offering to 
acknowledge IVIahomed ally. x8«^ Ld. Valkntia Voy. f 
Trav. India I. viii. 409 'I'he Faojadar, being now in his 
capital, sent me an excellent dinner of fowls. 1828 Hkber 
Joum. India I. xvi. 419 The ‘Foujdar’ (Chatellaini of 
Suromunuggur. 1862 Beveridge Hisi* India IL v. v, 369 
The majority. . dismissed the fongedar. 

Hence H roit'jdary a. [Per».], pertaining to a 
foujdar. 

3862 Beveridge Hist, India IL v, vi. 413 Each zemindar. , 
was ‘ to exerci.se a fougedary jurisdiction 185^ Wkartods 
Lazo Lex., Foufdarry~c&urt, a tribunal for administering 
criminal law. hulian. 

l*OTil (foul), a., adv. and sh. Forms : i MI, 2-3 
fu.1, (3 ? fugel), 2“-5 fale, (5 full©), 4 foie, (fettle), 
4~7 foiile, fowl(e, 4 south, voule, (5-6 foull, 
fo-w(©'}lD, 9 dial, feaw, fou, 3- foul. [OE.//// 
-OFris./a/;;;2mc) (Du. vuil), OHG.// 2 / (MHG. 
•sM, Q^T. faul), < >N.//// (Sw,/r ^4 Da./i/t//), Goth. 

OTeut. fdlo~, f. root '^fu- (also in ON.///c«^/ 
mtXtxifeyja :->faujau to cruise to rot) t— Aryan 
(in Skr pil to stink, Gr. ttvqv, L.// 7 ^ purulent matter, 
L. putere to stink, piter rotten).] A. adj. 

1 . Grossly offensive to the senses, physically 
loathsome ; primarily with reference to the odour 
or appearance indicative of putridity or corniption. 

<2800 Cor/ns Gloss. 1033 HoUdo, fule. 971 BUckl. Horn, 
So 5 ?e lichoma bonne on hone heardestan stenc . . Jxme fulostan 
biS gecyrred. cxtqs Lamb. Horn* 43 Ful stunch. ^3250 
Gen. Sx. 2556 Summe he deden in vn-t 5 ewed swine, for it 
was fu^el and ful o stinc. 1:1325 Metr. Horn. 77 Wykked 
folk sail fall doun Into hell that foule dongoun, a 1535 
More Wks, • 1557 i 477 Lest he finally fall into the fowle smoke 
of belle, where he shall neuer see after. 3667 Milton F, 
L. IV. 841 Thou resembrst..Thy .. place of doom obscure 
and foule. Mod. The foul smells of the place soon drove 
us away. The foul dens to be found in our great cities, 
b. Of a disease or a person affected with disease : 


Loathsome, f The foul disease or evil r {d) epi- | 
lepsy, if) syphilis, etc. Foul brood', a disease of 
larval bees (see qnot.). 

c 900 Bede Gloss. 50 in Sweet O. E. Texts 381 Feda pesie, 
fulre adle. 3393 Langl. P. FI* C. iv, 96 Feueres oherfouler 
yueles. i486 Bk. St. Albans C v b, That is tokyn of the 
foule glet. 3529 S. Fish Supplic. Beggers (E. E. T. S.) i 
The foule, vnliappy sorte of lepres. 3542 Boorde Introd. 
Knozxd, ii. 127 As ‘the foule euyll’, whyche is the fallyng 
syckenes, is at the ende of euery skottysh mans tale. 1607 
Topsell Four-/* Beasts (1658) 567 The disease called^ the 
Foul evill. 3697 Urvden Fiig. Georg, in. 71 1 On Wi^^ter 
Seas we fewer Storms behold, Than foul diseases that infect 
the Fold. 1744 Berkeley Siris § 63 Useful in gouts, drop- 
sies, and rheums, as well as in the foul disease. 18^ Gd. 
Words 353 The terrible disease [of bees] known as ‘ foul- 
brood’. 1896 Board of AgricuHztre Leaf et No. 32 Foul 
brood or Bee pest is the most terrible scourge of apiculture. 

It . . is caused by a rod-shaped micro-organism, called 
Bacilhis ahei. . Flxves in which foul brood exists give forth 
a sickly and unpleasant smell. 

c. Charged with offensive matter ; ‘ full of gross 
humours ’ ( J.). Of a carcase : Tainted with disease. 

C 1400 Lanfrattds Cirurg. 93 Ws is he difference bilwene 
a pankre & a foul ulcus. 1606 Bhaks. A* V. L. u. vii. 60 , 1 
will through and through Cleanse the foul bodie of th’ in- 
fected world. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj., Stat. Robt. Ill, c. 4a 
59 b, Fvle Swine, or Corrvpted Salmon, sould be not sauld. 
1799 Med. yrnl. II. 350 A comparative view of a foul ulcer, : 
with one in a healing state. 1837 Carlyle P'r. Rev, 1 . ii. 
iii. 1872) 32 Foul Product of still fouler corruption. 

II. Opposed to Clean a. II. 

(The implication of disgust etymologically belonging to 
the word was formerly often absent in these senses ; in 
present use association with sense i has commonly restored 
It, exc. in certain technical or idiomatic expressions.) 

2 . Dirty, soiled; covered with or full of dirt. 
Of ground, a road : Miry, muddy. Now arch, or 
dial., exc. with mixture of sense i : Disgustingly 
dirty, filthy. 

c 3000 .Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wfilcker 123 Sfigmenium, ful 
maal on rae^el. criys Lamb. Horn. 81 be.s ooer. .luue^ bis 
sunnen al.se de 3 h®'^ swin het fule fen to li33en in. 
cxx^Hali Meid. 13 ]>a- hke sari wrecches hat 1 hat ifke fule 
wuraunge unweddede walewiSl. c 1^00 Havelok 555 In a 
poke, ful and bla^ Sone he caste him on his bac. 1387 
Trkvisa Higden (Rolls 1 . 287 Torfes.. smelleh wors han 
wode, and make)? fouler askes. c 1450 St. Czithbert (Surtee.s) 
7214 p& way was foule, and v endyng hard, c 1483 Caxton 
Vocab. 16 Yf it [the vrinall] be foull. So rubbe it within. 
1516 Will of R. Feke of Wakefield 4 June, To ament a 
fowll holle alxiwt the brige. 1535 Coverdalr Zeck. iii. 4 
'J’ake awaye y^ foule clothes from him. 1655 H. Vaughan 
Silex Scint. 1. Stars (1858) 56 The night I.s d.ark, and long; 
'I'he Rode foul. 3700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. F. Jnd. 343 
One of the Washers, came., to fetch People’s foul Linnen. 
3807 Med. yrnl. XVIL 107 The .sick .. dre.ssed in their 
foulest clothes. 1889 Wkitby Gaz. 25 Oct. 3/3 If the way 
be foul so as not to be passable. 

fig. 3588 Shaks. L. L. L* IV. i. 339 Come, come, you 
talke greasily, your lips grow foule. 171^ De Foe Fam, 
Instruct, i. iv. ( 1841) 86 If you hold of this Mind, we are 
like to have a foul house with you quickly. 

3 . tOf handwriting; Blotted, illegible {phs.)* 
Foul copy : a first copy, defaced by corrections (now 
rare) ; so f foul books , etc. (Cf. Clean a. 3 c, Faib 

a. 8 c.) Foul proof', see quots. 

1467 Paston Lett. No. .575 IL 307 By cause of the foule 
wrytyng and interlynyenp. 1628 Earle Microcosm. (Arb.) 
85 Acquaintance is the iirst draught of a friend, whom we 
must lay downe oft thus, as the foule coppy. Burton’s 
Diary IV. 470 The particulars in his hands were foul 
books and papers, out of which those he had returned were 
extracted. 1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc. IL 377 Foul Proof 
when a Proof has many Faults markt in it. 1758 Joktin 
Erasm. L 46 He sent a foul Cwy. .to Ammonius, begging 
him to get it transcribed. 1888 Jacobi Printers Vbc., Foul 
proof— ^ proof distinct from a clean proof. 

b. Foul bill of health : see Bill sb^ 10. 

3867 Sailor’s Word-bk. s.v. BUI of Health. 

4 . Charged with defiling or noxious matter; esp, 
said of air, water, etc. t Of a ship : To makefoid 
water igitt qiiot, 1769). Cf. CLEAN a. 2. 

Foul air, mater, exc. in technical uses as Naut. or Mining, 
are now used with a mixture of sense 3. 

A 53 S CovERDALE ycr. ii. 18 To drinke foule water. 3627 
Capt. Smith Seaman’s Gram, ix. 44 Fowle water is when 
she comes into shallow water where shee rai.se the sand or 
ose with her way. 1653-4 Whitelocke yml. Smed, Emb. 
(1772) L 132 [The ship]. . made fowle water by striking 
as she passed over the Riffe. 3756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 
L 35 The Seine.. is foul and turbid as the Avon. 1769 
Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), Eau ckangee, foul water ; 
or water whose colour is cnanged by approaching the shore, 
or otherwise. 1805 T. Lindlbv Voy* Brasil (i^8) 48 Op- 
pressed with breathing the foul air. 1837 Coleridge Sibyl. 
Leaves '1862? 271 I'he unwholesome plain Sent up its fou]e.st 
fogs. 3851 Greenwell Coal-trade Terms Northumb. «§• 
Durh, 26 Fotd, in an inflammable state, from fire-damp 
having accumulated. 1885 MancK Exam. 5 June 5/2 Old 
workings charged with foul gas. 3891 E. Peacock N. Bren- 
dan I, 2 Coal pits, .make the atmosphere foul with smoke, 
b. Dirty-coloured, discoloured. Also fig. rare. 
3601 Shaks. Alls Well 1* iit 6 We. .make foule the clear- 
nesse of our deseruings. 1657 R. Lkkjn Barbadoes (3673) 
32 Those teeth, which at a distance appear’d rarely white, 
are yellow and foul. 1717 tr. Frezier’s Voy. S. Sea 183 
Glass made with Saltpeter.. is green, foul, and ill wrought. 
1799 G. Smith Laboratory L 336 Put into this your yellow- 
coloured or foul pearls, 

6. Of food: Coarse, gross, rank. Hence, applied 
to the eating of such food, or the eaters of it (in 
present use, with the stronger notion of feeding on 
unclean or putrid food). 


1713 Felton On Classkks 67 They are all for rank and 
foul Feeding. 3726 Shelvocke Voy. round World *1757) 
256 Not one of us had an hour’s sicknes.s, notwithstanding 
we fed on such foul diet as we did, without bread or salt. 
1727 Arbuthnot yohn Bull Postscript ch. x, How the Esq : 
from a foul-feeder grew dainty. Jllod. The vulture is a foul 
feeder. 

b. Of a horse : Sluggish from want of exercise, 

■f Hence, torpid. [Gf. Ger. /rw/ lazy,] 
iS8k> Frampton Dial Yron Sf Steele 133 For if they cast 
thejuyee uppon him, it maketh him fowle [Sp. lo entorpece). 
1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) I L 92 Any Horse that 
has too little Exercise^ and is what we call foul, may puff and 
blow when moved quick up a Hill. 

(J. Clogged, choked, or encumbered with some- 
thing foreign. Cf. Clisan a. 5 b. a. gen. ? Obs. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace 11. 377 Thoct it [the blaid] was 
foule, nobill it was of steyll. 1572 Huloet, E'owle com, 
being full of weedis. i2'59 B. Martin Fat. Hist. Eng. I. 
Devon 31 The Head of it lies in a fowl, barren ground. 1793 
Trans. Soc. Arts (ed. 2) V. ^ Ground that is either foul of 
weed.s or grass. 1809 Med* JrnL XXI. 75 Swamps, muddy 
banks, and foul shores. 

b. of a gun- barrel, or a chimney. 

1674 S. Vincent Gallant’s Acad. 17 The Body of it [a 
gunj is fowl, .by being too much heated. 3805 W. Saunders 
Min. Waters 32 The scourings of a foul gun barrel. 1846 
Greener Sc. Gunnery 137 If the gun be allowed to get 
very foul. 1860-1 Flo. Nightingale Nursing 24 If your 
chimney is foul, sweep it. 

c. Naut. Foul bottom, coast, gj'ound (see qnot. 
1867). Also, of a ship : Having the bottom over- 
grown with seaweed, shell-fish, etc. 

1622 R, Hawkins T wy. CT. Sea{xZjgf) 317 The norther part 
of the bay bath foule ground and rockes under water- 1683 
Hacke Collect. Voy. 1. ( 1699) 23 Yet she out-sailed us, she 
being clean and we a.s foul as we could be. 1717 tr. Frezier’s 
Voy. S, Sea 293 The Sea running high . . made us fear, 
becau.se the Coast is foul. 1790 Beatson Nav. 4 * MU. Mem. 
405 The Monmouth now became veiy foul and leaky. 3808 
Forsyth Beauties Scot I V. 515 The navigation of the Sound 
of Hay is dangerous. . from foul ground. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s 
Word-bk., Foul Bottom, bottom of the sea if rocky, or 
un.safe from wrecks. Foul Coast, one beset with reefs and 
breakers. F'oul Ground, synonymous with foul bottom. 
3875 Bedford Sailor's Focket-bk. v. (ed, 2) 157 The launch 
should be .sent in the direction of the foulground. 

+ d. Of plants : Infested with iiisect parasites. 
Cf, Filth 2 c.? Ohs. 

1811 Sporting Mag. XXXVIL 33 The peas fine, but fou! 
[with plant-Uce]. 

e. Path. Of the tongue : Coated with fur, furred. 
1800 Med. yrnl, IV. 422 We misunderstand one of the 
most common appearances . . I mean a foul tongue. 1849 
Claridge Cold Water-cure 166 Foul tongue and pain at the 
pit of the stomach. 

7 . Morally or spiiitnally polluted ; abominable, 
detestable, wicked. For Foul fiend, see Fiend. 
Foul thief', the devil. Foul spirit - unclean spirit. 
Cf. Clean a. 

<3 1000 Czdst 1482 (Gr.) pvt jjset sele-;?;eRCot. .|>urh firen- 
lustas fule synne un.syfre besmite. a 1175 Cott. Mom. 243 
Euel 5e)>anc and fule iustes. C3205 Lay. 27634 His fule 
saule saeh in to belle. <r 1275 Death 206 in O* E* Misc. 181 
per ich scbal imete mony 0 ful wiht. 1297 R. Glouc, (1724) 
380 Kyng Wyllam. bygan sone.. to febly .. Vor traiiayl of 
^ foul asa3t. <2x300 Cursor M. 7444 (Gfltt.) Goli, pat etin, 
In foul hordam was he getin. c 3320 Sir Tristr. 1007 pou 
lexst a foule lesing. <;3386 Chaucer Pars. T. F72 Ne a 
fouler thral may no man . . maken of his body than for to 
yeuen his body to synne. (7x420 Metr, St. Fath.CB.alli'w.} 
10 Helle hoimde, thou fowle wyght c 3425 Set>en Sag, 
(P.) 681 I’he fule thefe . . He was aboute my w'yf to spyle. 
1526 Pilsr. PerfifN. de W. 1531) 329 b, Theyr suggestions 
& thougntes be foule & unprofy table. 3526-34 Tindale 
Rev. xvxd. 2 Babilon ..ys become.. the hoide of all fowle 
sprettes. 1610 Shaks. Temp, iv, i. 339, I had forgot that 
foule conspiracy Of the beast Calliban. 1679 Penn Addr. 
Prot. ir. V. (1692) 1B6 To be Led. .in ways we see to be foul 
or wrong. 37x9 Watts Ps. exxi. (L. M.) 25 On thee foul 
spirits have no power. 1783 Cowfer Expostulation 21^ 
Grace abused brings forth the foulest deeds, As richest soil 
the most luxuriant weeds, 1817 Coleridge Sibyl^ Leaves 
(3862) 2x6 Beneath the foulest mother’s curse No child could 
ever thrive. 3838 Thirlwali. Greece IV. 267 Aristophanes 
must .stand convicted, .of the foulest motives. 1855 Macau- 
lay Hist. Eng. Hi. 60 A court foul with all the vices of the 
Restoration. 

ellipt, 1788 PicKEN Poems 8t O’ a' the Nine, the foul a 
ane [ = devil a one] Inspiris like thee. 

Guilty of a charge or accusation ; criminally 
implicated. Obs. Cf. (vLean xr. 4 b. 

<21300 [see Clean a. 4 bj. 3575 Churchyard Chippes 
(18x7) 194, I must . . Prooue foule, or cleane, and by my 
peeres be tried, c 3575 Balfour I'racticks (1754) 611 Kfter 
the offendar be anis iund foul of the first offence. 3623 
E USING Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 36 Twedy is very 
fowle in this buissines. 

8. Of speech, etc.: Filthy, obscene; also, dis- 
gustingly abusive. 

<3xo<x» Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 458 Ohscsene, pjere fulan. 
c 1450 Grosseteste’s Househ. Stat. in Babees Bk. 330 That 
they be-haue them selfe honestly, with-out stryffe, fowle- 
spekyng, and noy.se. 3477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 15 
Beware that .. ther escape out of your mouth noo fonie 
wordes. c 1530 H. Rhodes Bk. Nuz'iure 307 in Babees Bk. 
74 Foule speech deserues a double hate. 3590 Spenser F. 
Q* I. V. 50 The bold Semiramis. .her fowle reproches spoke. 
1603 Shaks. Meas.for M. v, i. 309 In foule mouth. .I'o call 
him villaine, 1757 Affect. Narr. Wager He poured out 
' a deal of foul Language. 38^ Ht. Martineau 3 Ages ii. 47 
The . . gentlemen pre.sent haef. .set the fiddlers, .to sing all 
the foul songs. 3834 M edwin A ngler in Wales I. 145 If you 
don’t stop that foul mouth of youns, I’ll [etc.]. 1852 Miss 

Yonge Cameos I. xii. 80 Keep , .your foul tongue to yourself. 


FOUL. 


FOUL. 


0 . fa. Of persons : Ceremomally unclean. Of 
food : Defiling, not fit for use. Obs. 

c looo ^Elfric yufif. xiii. 4 Ne naht fules ne }>icse ! c 1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) XI. 41 So foule men schuld nojt comme in 
to so haly place. 

b. In mod. use applied to fish at or immediately 
after spawning. Cf. Clean «. 5 b. f c. See quot., 
and cf. Clean a. 5 d ; also foul-cut in C. 6. 

iSix Sporting Metg. XXXVXII. 212 A foul horse — not a 
complete gelding. 

1 10 . Of language, diction: Incorrect, inelegant 
Obs.-'^ Cf. Fair a. 4, Clean a. 7 a, 

*303 R. Brunne HaiuU. Synne 8627 To my sawe blame 
may be leyde For foule englysshe. 

III. Opposed to FAiit a, 

11 . Of persons and material objects : Ugly. Now 
rare in literary use, but in many \midL and north.) 
dialects the current sense. Cf. Fair a. i a. 

c 1386^ Chaucer Wife's Prol. 265 And if that she be foul 
thou seist, that she Coveiteth every man that she may se, 
1393 Langl. pi. C. XIX.54 Thenne tok ichhede, Whether 
the frut were faire other foul to loken on. 14x3 Pilgr. 

(Caxton 1483) rv. ii. 58 These pepyns myght nought 
kyndely spryngc to a fayre appeltree but to^ fowle buskes 
and wylde. 1483 Caxton G. de la. Tour G vij, Soone after 
another [sone] they hadde whiche was fowle and lame. 1509 
York Manual (Surtees- 27 For fayrer for fouler. 1533 Frith 
Another Bk. agst, Rnstell (1829- 225 He hath made a foul 
hole in his kin.smans best coat. 1558 Tilnky Disc. Mariage 
Evij. DayUewe maye .see a foule deformed woman, that 
(etc.]. 1583 Hollvband Carnpo di Fior 15 Thoti callest 

me fowle [Fr. laide.^ It. bruitd\ wenche. 1603 Khoh.es 
Hist. Turks (1621) 53 Hee was set upon a foule lean cam- 
mell. 1604 Shaks. Oth. ir.i. 141. 1607 *— Timon rv. iii 28. 

1616 W. Browne Brit. Past. n. i. 10 None could be foule 
esteem’d compar’d with her. 1836 Emerson Nature, Beauty 
Wks. (Bohn; II. 145 There is no object so foul that intense 
light will not make beautiful. 1841 'rRENcu Parables xii. 
(1877) 232 He loved her foul, that He might make her fair, 
b. Ufa part of an animal ; Hll-shaned, V 
x68S Bond. Gaz. No, 2336/8 Lost . . a middle-siz’d Fleet- 
Hound Bitch, very strong made.. a foul stern. 1703 Ibid, 
3881/4 Stolen . , a thick punching Horse . . a little white on 
one of his Heels, and a foul Head. I176S : cf. 2oa.l 
•f e. Unattractive, poor in quality. Obs. 

XS3S CovERDALE I Sam xv. 9 What was foule and no- 
thinge worth, that they damned. x6o6 Shaks. 7 V. Cn i. 
iu. 359 Let vs like Merchants) show our fowiist Wares, And 
thinke, perchance, they’l .sell. 

t d. Of tlie f ace : Disfigured by distress or tears. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 8507 Thies fellyn hym to fete with a 
foule chere. i6xx Bible yob xvi, 16 My face is fowle with 
weeping. 

12 . Of sounds: Ugly, disagreeable. "Now dial, 

(Common in north midlands). Cf. Fair a. 2. 

<^1440 York Myst. xxxi. 320 O I 3e males a foule noyse for 
]>e nonjs. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 274 The Genowaye.s. . 
made another leape and a foule crie. 1606 Holland 
Sneton, 8t The Frogges. .chaunced to make a foule noyse. 

13 . Disgraceful, ignominious, shameful. Cf. 7. 
a 1300 Cursor M, 7829 (Gntt.) A fouler dede ban ani may 

driue, c 1400 Apol, Loll. 55 pe Son of God wold be con- 
dempnid to fowiist deb. cx/^o Sir Amadace {Cz.xAd,) ii, 
Thenne made I a fulle fowls ende ; 1529 More Corn/, agst, 
Trib. III. Wks. 1213/2 Thy.s vngraciows secteof Mahomette, 
.shall haue a fowle fall. 1559 Mirr, Mag., Northwmberlanti 
xi, This fowle despite did cause vs to conspire. 1590 Shaks. 
Mids. N. m. H. 197 Haue you conspir'd. .To baite me with 
this foule deridon? 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 605 'J'his is a 
foul blot in the Sailors Scutchion. 1756 C. Lucas Bss. 
W^ers H. 144, I should be glad, .to acquit the college, of 
this foul charge. x8o8 Scott Marm. vi. xv, A letter 
forged 1 . .Did ever knight so foul a deed ! 

14 . Sporting and Games, Contrary to rule or es- 
tablished custom, irregular, unfair ; said also of the 
player. Foul ball (Baseball) : a ball struck so that 
it falls outside the lines drawn from the home base 
through the first and third bases. Cf, Fair i*. 10. 

1797 Sporting' Mag, IX. ^83 His antagonist havingstruck 
him two foul blows, a x86i M rs. Browning Last Poems, 
Garibaldi i, Perhaps that w'as; not a foul trick. iSSa Field 
28 Jan. (Casselb, Thus, at billiards, if a player makes a foul 
stroke and scores, his adversary has the option of not en- 
forcing the^ penalty. 189a J. Kent Ld, G. Beniinck il 48 
Colonel Leigh, .accused Sam Chifney of foul riding. 

b. esp. in Foul play : unfair conduct in a game ; 
transf. unfair or tr;iacherous dealing, often with the 
additional notion of roughness or violence : see 1 7. 
So also ffoul player. Cf. fair-play. Fair a. 10 c. 

[Cf. C1440 in 17.] _ xs8o Lvly (Arb.) 289 Foule 

gamesters, who hauing lost the maine. .thinke to face it out 
with a false oath. 1610 Shaks. Temp. i. ii. 58 What fowde 
play had we, that we came from thence ? c t&jz Wood Life 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 1 . 383 Supposing, .that Dr. Thomas Jones 
. .would act foul play in the electi.m. 2674 ScheffeAs 
Lapland rog To strike the ball with their bandies over the 
others line (for it is foul play to fling it with their bands). 
Ibid., Any one that is found delinquent in this kind, is 
branded for a fowl plaier. 1737 M, Green Spleen (17381 21 
And when he can't prevent foul-play, Enjoys the folly of the 
fray. 18x4 Sporting Mag. XLIV. 241 After the fifteenth 
round * Foul play ! ’ was loudly called. xBas Lytton Zicci 5 
There can be no foul play at the public tables. xSBy Rider 
I-Iaggard fees xxii, At any rate that does not look like foul 
■play. , 

C. fOf a return: Fraudulent {abs.). Also, in 
foul loss: see quot. 184H, 
x68^ Luttrkll Brief Pel. (x8s7) 1.341 Foul returns [of 
elections] made in many places. 1848 Arnould A/ar, 
Insur. (r866_i IL in, ix. 1004 If after a lass has been paid, 
the underwriter discovers that there was frattd, misrepre- 
sentation or concealment . . such payment is familiarly termed 
in insurance law a foul loss. 
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fd. Foul honesty: (?an oxymoron) false pre- 
tence of honesty. Obs. 

1350 Hooper Serm. on Jonas iii. 40 b, Then washeth he 
hys handes with as much foule honestie as lie can. 

16 . Of the weather, etc. : Unfavourable ; wet and 
stormy. Cf. Fair tr. 12. 

C1380 'N'iQwe Serm. SeL Wks. 1 . loi Foule wedir and 
coold. « iS4x Wyatt in Wanon Hist. Eng, Poetry 
111 . xxxviii. 47 In foule wether at my booke to sip xsps 
Shaks. John iv. ii. 108 So foule a skie cleres not without a 
storme. 1628 Digs Y Voy. Medii. ( 1868) 9 And att night wee 
had foule weather. x66i Pepvs Diary 19 Apr., It being so 
foule that I could not go to Whitehall. 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe I. xiii, A very foul Night it was after it. 1776 Adam 
Smith W. N. u x. {1869) I. 107 A mason. .can work neither 
in hard frost nor in foul w'eather. 1863 Par km an Champlain 
iii (1875) 228 For labor or amusement in foul weather. 

16 . Of the wind ; Contrary, unfavourable. 

1726 G. Roberts 4 Years' Voy. 3 Untoward Weather, as 
well as a foul Wind. 1793 Nelson 22 May in Nicolas D/sp, 
II. 39 Continued foul winds . . from the day of our sailing. 
1883 S C. Hall Retrospect II. 300 The packet could not 
sail in the teetli of a foul wir.d. 

17 . Of a means or piocediire, and of language ; 
Harsh, rough, violent. Cf. Fair ^.15. 

c 1440 Gesta Rom. lx. 248 (Hai l. MS.), Tristing in h mselfe 
that the lion wolde have i-made a foule pleye withe he lorde 
& withe j?e lady. 1592 Shaks. Ven. 4 Ad, 573 Foul words 
and frowns must not repel a lover. x6o8 Yorksh. Trag. i. 
vii, A fouler .strength than his O’erthrew me with his arms, 
1639 T. Bruges tr. Camus' Moral Relai. 171 He would not 
have gather -:d by faire meanes or foule, that which he so im- 
patiently desired. 1659 D. Pell Impr. Rea 79 Some of you 
get foul checks, 1704 [see Fair a. 15]. 1856 Emerson 

Lug. Traits, A ristocracy Wks. II. 85 War is a foul game. 

18 . AmH., opposed io clear: ‘ Entangled, embar- 
rassed, or contrary to' (Adm. Smytli). Const, of 
i' on. To fall, run foul of : see the vbs. Foul 
berth, hawse: see quot. 1867- 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram, xiii 61 We are fowle 
on each otlier, and the .ship is on fire, 1697 Dampiek Voy. 
I, X. 303 She. .coming foul of the same shole. .was in great 
danger of behi]^ lost, 1743 Bulkelev & Cummins Voy.S. 
Seasxi^ In weighing the Grapenel. .we found itfoul among 
some Rocks. 1743 Anson's Voy. i. i. lo And we were in no 
small danger of driving foul of the Prince Frederick. X769 
Falconer Diet. Marine 1789), Tourde cable, a foul haw.se ; 
a turn or elbow in the hawse. xSzz G. W. Manby Vop. 
Greenland > X 823) X 3 A small axe to cut away the line, in 
case of its getting mill when running out. 1829 Marryat 
F. Alildmay xxtii, Top.sail-de is foul. 1^0 R. H. Dana 
Bef. .Mast vil id We [the ship] were continually swinging 
round, and had thus got a very foul hawse. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk., Foul Berth, when a ship anchors in the 
hawse of another .she gives the latter a foul berth. F'oul 
Hawse, when a vessel is riding with two anchors out, and 
the cables are crossed round each other outside the .stem, 
by the swinging of the ship when moored iu a tide-way. 

b. Foul anchor: see quot. 1769. Also, the 
badtje of the British Admiralty. 

1769 Falconer Diet, Marine {x^Zt* Foul Anchor: it is 
so called when it .. hooks some other anchor, wreck, or 
cable.. or when.. the ship. ..straying round the bed of her 
anchor entangle.s her slack cable anout the upper fluke of 
it. 1840 R. H. Dana B f. Rfasi xiii. 31 On one of his broad 
arms he had the crucifixion, and on the other the sign of 
the ‘ foul anchor i8Sa Nares Seamofiship (ed. 6) 203 Put 
a foul-anchor strop round the crown, 

19. Of a charge of powder. 

X799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 9 If the rocket rises a little, 
and falls back, the charge is foul. 

IV. 20 , Comb. a. parasynthetic, 

-browed, faced, -minded (hence fotUmindedness), 
-thighed, -tongued, -viz&red. Also h ouL-MoO'jpHKI). 

1883 Century Mag. XXVI. 213 The whole place unclean 
and *foul-aired. x6io Healey St, Aug, Ciiie M God 76$ 
The holy, .servants of the true God live in this ^fouie- 
browed world. x6oz and Pt. Return fr, Pammss. i. i. 
(Arb.) 7 Then *foule faced Vice was in his swadling bands. 
1849 Kingsley Poetry Sacr. 4 Leg. Art Mxsc. 1 . 244 Every 
form of prudish and prurient * foulmindedness. 1765 'Treat. 
Dorn. Pigeons 95 Let it [another colour] fall heie, or on 
any other part of the thigh, it is called *fouI-thigh’d. 1549 
CovERDALE, etc. Erasm. Par, Rom, ill 8 * Foule lounged 
people. 1608 M ACHiN Dumb Knight i. i,* Foule vizard coynes, 
b. in at trib. (quasi-fftij/.) uses of foul weather 
(sense 15) ; sXso foul-weather like adj. 

X768 Wales in PMl. Trans, LX. 108 Over the.se they 
have a kind of foul-weather jacket. ciypS Spirit Pub. 
Jmls. (1799) 1 . 75, I don't care a stale chaw of tobacco for 
the foul-weather looks of any fair-weather Jack in the three 
kingdoms. 1837 Marryat Dog-fiend xii^ He remained in 
his .. foul weather hat, 1793 Edystone L, § 275 

The sky began to look foul-weather-like, 

B. sb. [The adj. used absol, or ellipticaUyi\ 

1 . That which is foul (in senses of the adj.); some- 
thing foul. For foul nor fain on no account, by 
no means. For foul befall see note on Faie.?^.^ x, 
(1:900 Halsuncge in Sweet O. E, Texts X76 Dls raon.. 
seal reda ofer Sa feta 8e ful infalletS. a 1000 Eiem 769 j?^s 
he in erm' 5 um .sceal ealra fula ful fah j?rowian, C1386 
Chaucer Man of Law's T, 525 But what she was, she wold 
no man seye For foul ne fair. CZ400 Sowdone Bab. 199 
And foule shal hem this day bifalle. X430 Lyi>c. Chron, 
Troy L V, AU the foule shall couertly be wryed. C1470 
Henry Wallace i. 430 Foule mot yow fall X477 Norton 
Ord. Alch, iv. in Ashm. (1632) 47 Foule and cleane by 
natural! lawe Hath greate discord. 1594 J. Dickenson 
Arisbas (1878) $4 Foule fall the wagge that lost so rare 
a iewell. X768 Sterne Sent* Journ. (1778) II. 7 Foul 
befal the man who eyer lays a snare in its way 1 
Prov, (xzfidi Fuller Worthies, Cheshire i. (1662) 177 
Frost and Fraud both end in FouL 


2 . A disease in the feet of cattle and sheep. 
Also, a disease in dogs (see quot. 1854). Cf. File 
sb'^dh. 

1323 Fitzherb. §63Therebe bestes, that wyll haue the 
foule and that is betvvene the cleese, sometyme before, and 
some tyme behynde, and it wyll swell, at. d cause hym to 
halt. 1614 Markham Cheap Hush. n. xxiii. ( 1668)79 Troubled 
with that disease which is called the Foule. 1737 Bracken 
Farriery Impr. (17 5*5/ L 315 What the Cow-Leeches term 
the Foul in a Cow’s Foot. 18x0 Ann. Reg. 62g, I have had 
them disordered in the feet with the fouls, but not the foot- 
r<)t. 1854 E. Mayhew Dogs {1861) 114 Foul is not one 

disease, but an accumulation of disorders, brought on by the 
absence of exercise, with a stimulating diet, 

а. (In sense partly derived from Foul v.) * A 
collision or entanglement, esp, in riding, rowing, 
running, etc. ; an irregular stroke, piece of play, etc. 
7 b claim afoul: to claim a favourable award 
because of uni air action on the part of an opponent. 
In Baseball : A foul hit : see A. 14. 

X7S4 Diet. Arts Sc. II, 1311 Foul imports, also, the 
running of one ship against another, x^^ Home News 19 
Dec. 21,2 Coombes. .boring his opponent too closely to the 
shore, a foul occurred, 1867 F, Francis Angling v. (x88o) 
150 The drop will fall over the stretcher, and a foul will be 
the consequence. 1873 Bennett Billiards 480 'I'lie player 
w'ho made the foul nnist follow suit, x8p . Billiard Rules 
xix, A player ma3{ claiin a foul if he .sees his opponent touch 
a baU..(f.\cept with his cue, when making a stroke). 

C. adv. [In early ViY^.fttk, foule, t. the aclj. with 
advb. ending -e; after 14th c.’not distinguished in 
form from the adj.] 

1 1. In a manner offensive to the sense of smell, 
rx2oo OuMiN 1201 Gat lss..Gal deor, and stinnkehh fule. 
c xzjs at Pains of Hell 123 in 0 . E, A/isc. 150 pe stude 
. siinkep fulre fane he hund, a X300 Cursor ./I/. 18147 
hell, sua fule stinkand thing, Ibid. 6353 (Trhi.; pe 

wattres pat so foule stank. 1563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 
67 b, Lead also, vrhich maketh it to bee in colour so black 
and .HO fowle to corrupt. 

t 2 . In an ugly manner. To fare foul: To be- 
have in an unseemly way, ‘ go on ’ outrageously. 

? a X366 Chaucer Rom, Rose 155 Y frounced foule was hir 
vi.Hage a A lexander 4082 Weirien . . pat frely faire 

w are of face but foule wav e clethid. c 1425 Seven Sag. (F.) 484 
Scho . .To-rente hyre clothes and foule ferde, c 2450 Alerlin 
1 16 Foule were tivei skorched with the tier. 

t S. Disgracefully, shameluily. Obs, To call {a 
person) foul : to call by a bad name. Gbs. 

CXZ7S Doomsday 48 in O. E* Aflsc. 164 So fule he [pe 
cuedl vs blende, exsas Poem temp. Edw. // (Percy) Ixi, 
He shal be foul afrounted. 1362 Langl. P. PL A. ui. 179 
And pou hast famed me foule bifore the kyng heer. X38S 
Chaucer L, G. W. 1307 Dido, Y a wil nat fro your wyf 
thus foule fleen ? c 238$ — Pars. T, p 741 He leseth foule his 
good pat ne seketh with the yifte of his g<x>d no thyng but 
synne. C1430 //(m^ Wise Aian tan^t his Son too in 
Babees Bk. 51 l‘o calle hir foule it is pi schatne. a 1450 
Knt.dela 'rouri^llxi confession] ye shulde telle the synne 
as foule as ye do it, and in the same manere. c 1430 Alerlin 
22 Hir bewte was foule spente, seth it was lonte in soche 
manere. 2394 Shaks. Rich. II I, in. ii. 44 He haue this Crown 
of mine cut irom my shoulders, Before He see the Crowne 
so foule mls-plac’d. 

4 , t O'* Badly, ill, grievously. Obs, 
axzz$ After. R. 108 Hco is a grucchild, & ful itowen. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 1639 rrriii.) Pe er|?e wip synne is foul 
shent. ? 2366 Chaucer Kmn, Rose xcLx They, .foule abate 
the folkes prys. 2377 Langl, P. PL B. x. 472 Selden falle 
thei so foule.. As clerkes of holikirkei. <ri4oo Rom, Rose 
265s 'Phan shah thou goon, ful foule aferd. 2426 W. Faston 
in P. Lett, No. 7 I. 26, I am foule and noysyngly vexed 
with hem. C1460 IMmeley (Surtees) 224 Hie spon 
weft, 1 wys* ay commys foulle owte. 1390 Spenser F, Q. x* 
V. S3 Two of three her nephews are so fowle fwrlorne, 
b. Not in the correct or regular manner. 

2683 Lond.Gm. No. 2840/4 [He] trots and gallops foul, 
2686 Ibid. No. 2236/4 Stolen or stray'd, .a red roan Gelding 
..trots foul, .cuts behind. 2715 Ibid. No. 5331/4 Carries 
his I'ail foul 2884 Western Daily Press x6 Apr* 7/2 A 
well-known. .amateur. .in spurring his first bird fastened 
the spur on * foul the result being that the first blow it 
made cut its own throat, 

б. Unfairly ; contrary to the rules of the game- 
Also jdg in 7 b play {a person) foul: to deal 
treacherously with. 

1707 Reflex, upon. Ridicule 262 You are fond of Gaming 
and you Flay foul 2755 Young Centaur 105 He that plays 
foul the most dexterously i.s sui-e to be undone. 1799 
Nel.son 17 Oct. in Nicolas IV. 60 Our Allies have., 
played us foul 

6. Comb,, as foul-feeding, -reeking, -smelling, 
-spoken also foul- bi ting j-Zl (see quot.) ; foul- 
cut a,, imperfectly gelded (cf. Foul a, 9 c). 

2822 iMtsoN Sc* tjf Art II. 429 Otherwise you will have 
parts bit that were not intended, which is called *foul-bitmg. 
2812 Sporting Alag. XXXVIII. 213 It was a *foul-cut 
horse, 2634 Be. Hall Serm* Rom. xii. 2. Wks. IL 301 
There is an appetitus caniuus. that, .falls upon unmeet and 
*foule-feeding monsels. Otway A t heist 1. i, The dii'ty 
Dug.s of a foul-feeding Witch. 2393 Shaks. Lncr. ^gg O 
night, thou furnace of ^foul-reeking smoke. 1869 E, A. 
Parkes Pract. Hygiene $< 55 In the emse of any ’*fouI- 
smelling or suspected water, 2588 Shaks. 'fit. A. ii. i. 58 
* Foule spoken Coward That thundrest with thy tongue. 
2848 Hark Guesses Ser. u, (18731 5^:7 They who are too fair- 
spoken before you, are likely to be foulspoken behind you. 

iFoul (fauD, fin form rejir. OY. fiilian 

intr.sssOHG.jfi^/c//^ (MHG, vhlen. mod.G./hw/fw). 
In the trans. use, which begins in the 14th c , it may 
be regarded as a new formation ; cf. File v.-, to 
which the early ME./w/<rw trans. belongs.] 


FOUL, 
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FOULNESS, 


1. To be foul, become foul. 

893 K. ^LFRKD Oros. I. i. ' Swtet 21 > Basr Hc^a^ l>a deadan 
men swa lange and ne fuliaf!». c xooo Ags. ('rh.>xxxvii[i]. 

5 Mine wunda rotedan and fuledon. c xzoo Trin. Coll, Horn, 

37 Surae men ladeS here lif on etinge and on drinkinge alse 
swin, jk uuHeS. 13.. E, E. A Hit. P, B. 269 So ferly 
fowled her flesch |>at |>e fende loked, How [etc.]. 1691 T. 

HiALE] Acc. Now Invent, So apt to foul, or difficult to 
clean as Wood. *858 Greener Gunnery 400 Prince’s breech- 
loader. .fouls in the proportion of at least 3 to x more. 

2 . trans. To render (materially) foul, filthy, or 
dirty ; to destroy the cleanness or parity of j « De- 
file 2, Filk i. 

c S420 Chron, Vilod. 937 Lest holy plase w' }>at blod y 
folud shuld be. c 1440 Capgrave Life St. Kath. v. 1594 It 
is neyther wurshipful ne honest On-to mankeende to foule 
soo his nest, ^ri^so Bk. Cnriasye xio in Babees Bk, 302 
To foule he horde clothe with hi knyfe. 1526 Filgr. Per/. 
(W. de W, 1531) X77 He y^ hath a precyous. .garment, wyll 
be loth to., foule it. i6iz Biblk EzeE xxxlv. Thoydrinke 
that which yee haue fouled with your feete. 1683 Tkyon 
IVay to Health 303 A close heavy substance . , that fouls 
and makes the blood thick and gross. 170S Oliver in Phil, 
Trans. XXV. 2181 'Tis farther observable, he never foul’d 
his Bed. <*1745 Swift WEs. (1841) H. 355 The waiting 
maid . . fouls a smock more in one hour, than the kitchen maid 
does in a week. 1756 C. Lucas Waters II. 141 It fouls 

itself with a pale ocnrous sediment. 1865 Kingsley Herew. 
11, xxii. 368 Any more than tlie wolf would forgive the lamb 
for fouling the water below him. X883 Manch. Exam. 20 
Nov. s/s Manchester gas is fouled by sulphur compounds, 
b. ahsoL To cause filth or dirt, to drop ordure. 
1483 Caxton G. de la Toitr Gv, It fortuned that the 
swalowe dyd fowle within the eyen of Thobye. 18x4 J. 
Gilchrist Reason 56 Thus they croaked, and crawled, and 
spawned, and fouled. 

3. fig. and in immaterial sense. To defile or pol- 
lute (with guilt) ; to dishonour, disgrace. 

a X300 Cursor M. 10637 (G6tt.) To .saule j?at fowKd was in 
sinne. 1363 Langl. P. PI. A. vii. 137 Leste be Fend and 
heore fle.sch fouleden heore soules. c 1380 Wyclif Serm. 
Sel. Wks. 11. 264 Many benken b«ii [be frere.s3 ben heretikes 
and foulen men b^t maynteynen hem. c 1440 facoPs Well 
(E. E, T. S.' 297 For venyall synne.s Jiat foulyth vs yche 
day. xsSx Savile Tacitus* Hist, 1, xlii. 41 Fouling his in- 
famous nfe wit h a slow and dishonest departing. 161* T. Tay- 
lor Comm. Titus ii. 14 He careth not to be filthy still . . 
and to fowle . . all that come in his companie. 1748 Chesterk. 
Lett. IL cxxxix. 372 Your Commensaux, who . . foul 
themselves with.. scoundrel gamesters. X70X Burke 
Whigs Wks. VI. X5 With hands not fouied with confisca- 
tion. x86a Goulburn Pers. Relig. lu. x. <1873) 241 Who.se 
imaginations have been fouled of evil. xSvo Morris Earthly 
Par. I. IL 62X No weariness of good shall foul thy name, 
f b. To throw discredit on. Obs, 
c X440 Gesta Rom. xvii. 62 (Add. MS.) The new lawe that 
he made, and fowled iv. r. fylid} not the other. 

t c. To violate the chastity of, debauch. Obs.^'^ 
X607 Tourneur Trag. i. Hi. Wks. 1878 IL 33 Sweare 
me to foule my sister ! 

4 . To maJce ugly (see Foul a. 11); to deface, 
disfigure, spoil the look of. 

a 13^ Hampole Psalter iv, 7 Swa to foule bis ymage [of 
God] b* it kan noght knaw til whas lycnynge it is made. 
X377 Langl. P, FI. B. xix, 309 Kanimokes and wedes 
Ifouleth b« fruite in bs folds bere bei growe togyderes. 
a 1450 Kni. de la Tour (1868) 23 So was the wifF fouled and 
maymed alle her lyff. 11557 fottels Misc. (Arb.) 158 He 
..fowlth with haile the winters face. 1884 Browning Ber^ 
ishiah (1885) 25 The cloud, which fouled so late Thy face. 

5 . ChiefiyTVffw/. C£ B'ouL a. 18, a. To cause (an 
anchor, a cable) to become entangled. Also, To jam 
or block, render immovable or incapable of work- 
ing ; to make (a sea bottom) * foul ^ or obstructed. 

173$ G. Roberts Four Years Vcy, 401 'Tis generally said, 
That the West-of-England-men fouled^ this Bay, by heav- 
ing their Stone Ballast over-board in it, 1837 Hood 
SailoYs Apol, ii, ’Twas all along of Poll, as I may say, 
That fouled my cable, when I ought to slip. 1835 Marryat 
Pirate viii, See that she does not foul her anchor. 1885 
Manch. Exam. 17 Tan. 5/4 The Manchester express, .ran 
into a mineral train by which the line was fouled. tB^Law 
Times Rep. LXV. 590/1 A .ship, .fouled her propeller. xJ^ 
Daily News g Sept, 3/3 Station him at the east . .section 
of the Circus to prevent the traffic from cast to west * foul- 
ini| ' the crossing. 

fig x86e Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. xiv. His luck’s got fouled 
under the keels of the barges. 

b. intr. To get foul j to become entangled. 

x8S7 P. CoLQUHOUN Comp. Oarsman* s Guide 32 To foul, or 
get foul, is to get entangled. x86o C. Harrold in Merc, 
Marine Mag. VII. 173 llie chain fouled on the windlass. 
x8% F. Francis Anglingv. (1880)166 He will be perpetually 
fouling in the branches, 

C. iratts. To run foul of, collide with. 
x8S9 Guardian 2 Mar. 195 In attempting to make the 
harbour [she], .fouled the pier. x86x Hughes Tom Brown 
at Oxf. ii. (1889) x6 He managed.. to get into Iffley lock 
on the way up without fouling the gates. x868 Kinglake 
Crimea ( 1877) IV. xiii. 389 Her jib-b<^m fouled the jib-boom 
of the Agamemnon. 1875 W. S. Hayward Love agst. 
World X25 Keep to the left, or you'll foul me. 

6. a. sporting Games. Cf. Foul 14. To 
handle or strike an opponent in a * foul * manner, 
b. Baseball. To hit a foul ball. To foul out : to 
be caught ‘ out * from a foul ball. 

Hence rou'ling* ppl. a. Also FouTer, one that 
fouls or makes dirty. 

4XX050 Liber Scintill. ix. (1889) 45 Fuli^endum liraum. 
X630J. Taylor (Water P.) Praise cleane Linen 13 Wks. xi. 
166 Prayers for the cleane amendment of all foulers of 
Linnen. 1896 Daily Chron. 23 Mar. 3/2 Ridding our soot- 
charged passages of the fouling stuff. 


t Foul, fowle, 'V.'t Ohs. [a. Y. fouler to tread, 
trample, press. CL Full v.. Foil z/.i] trans. To 
trample, tread, tread down. 

a Alexaitder 4681 And be bar gold in cure gate, . 

We do hot foulis it with oure fete. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
24 b/2 The presse I have torned and fowled all a! lone. 

« 3^533 Ld. Berners Hnon cxl. 524 The countre is sore 
fowUyd and opressyd. i6i« Prynne Popish R. Fav. 46 He 
caused the Image of the Crosse to be redressed, and that 
men should not foule it under their feete. 

tFoulage. Obs. rare-^. [f. Foul i -b - age.] 
Defilement, dirt. In quot.y^/. 

<xz6o3 T. Cartwright Confui. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 457 
M ade fruitfull by the sweet shower of the grace and mercy 
of God, and not by the filthy foulage and dung of mans 
merit. Ibid. Pref. p. xxx, Fowlage {printed fowtage]. 
Foulard clwlar, fwlaud). [a. ¥x, foulard. \ 

1 . A thin flexible material of silk, or of silk mixed 
with cotton. 

1864 E. Sargent Peculiar II. 137 Laura was attired in a 
light checked foulard silk. 1885 y'ng. Ladies* Jrnl. % July 
42/1 I’he new cambrics, .very much resemble foulards. 

2 , A handkerchief of this material. 

1879 Boddam-Whetham Roraima 60 Stores filled with 

E ay-coloured foulards. 1888 xgih Cent. Apr. 514 A foulard 
as become a common attire with the St. Petersburg house- 
maids. 

Fould, obs. form of Fold. 

Fouldage, obs. form of Foldage. 
t Fouldeuliead. Obs. Also 8 foudejilied. 
\i. foiilden.^ var. of Folden ppl. a. + Head.] 

1747 Hooson Miners Dict.^ Fondenhed, a small Pick, 
and the least of all the Tools that belong to a Miner . . so 
thin and slender, that it will not abide to have an Eye struck 
in it . but is made by laping oyer in form of a Noose, with- 
out any Head at all. Ibid. O iv b, Foulden-Head. 

t FoU'lder, Ohs. [ad. OF. fouldrer^ f. 
fouldre : see Fouldbe.] trans. To flash or 
thunder forth ; to send forth as a thundercloud or 
a gun. Also absol. 

1SS9 Mirr. Mag., Mortimers iv, Which forced enuy foul- 
der out the rust That in mens hearts before did he and 
.smother. 1594 W. Percy Cselia x, B'rom the leads of that 
proud Citadell Do foulder forth two fierie Culueiines. 
Hence Potfldering ppl. a. 

iSgjo Spenser F. Q. ii. ii. 20 Loud thunder. .Did rend the 
rattling skyes with flames of fouldring heat. 

f Fou'lder, vfi Obs.— ^ [?f. Foul a., after the 
analogy of Mouldeb.] intr. To crumble. 

x6io Holland Brit. 251 When the leaues were 

touched they fouldred to dust, 
t Fouldb?e. Obs. Also 4-5 foudre. [a. OF. 
fouldre (Fr. vulg. Lat. ^fulgir-em (L, 

fulgiir VitvX.)i] Lightning; a thunderbolt. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame ii. 27 That thing that men calle 
foudre That smoot somtyme a tour to powdre. C14S0 
Mirour Saluacioun 3413 His face like foudre shynyng. 
1483 Caxton G. de la Tour F iij, Sodome and Gomorre . , 
were . . brente . . by fyre of sulphur and of fouldre. 

Foule, obs. form of Foal. 

)| F011I4 (fffD). [Fr. fouU pressed (cloth), pa. 
pple. of fouler Full z/., Foulzi.^] A light woollen 
dress material with a glossy surface. 

Daily Ne^vs x8 Sept. 6/4 A. .dainty little dress . . in 
biscuit-coloured fould 

Fouled (fauld), ppl. a. [f. Foul zi.'J 4- -ed 1.] 
In various senses of the vb. Fouled anchor \ 
»^foul anchor’ (see Foul a. 18b). 

1388 Wyclif vii. 20 A pollutid \v.r. foulid] sjoule. 
1553 Huloet, Fowled, maculaius. X704 Derham in 
Phil. Trans. XXV. 1786 Some of the fouled Gy I of the 
Pump .spirtled on the Wheels. 1885 Pall Mall G. 6 May 
xifi 'Phe fouled water from inside the house. *889 Dai^y 
Nexus 6 Aug. 6/1 The red flag, with a fouled anchor em- 
blazoned thereon. 

t Fou’liiead. Obs. [f. Foul iz. + -head.] 
Foulness. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1160 fGOtt.) Felauschip and brofjerhede 
Ne miht he drau fra foulhede. c 1330 Amis ^ Amil. 2395 
All his foulehed away was go. X340 Ayenb. 257 And zuo 
henche his uoulhede and his ziknesse. 

Fouling* (fau’lig), vbl. sb. [f. Foul + -inq l.] 
1 . The action of the vb. Foul in various senses. 
c X380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 514 3>e gospel owe|> to be 
kept, wiF'juten ony foulinge, of alle Cristene men. 1553 
Huloet, Foulinge or defilynge, vitiatio. 1580 Hollyband 
Treas. Fr. Tong^ Salissure, fouling. 1691 T. H[alkJ Acc. 
New Invent. 80 As to its fouling, it fouls nothing near so 
soon as a Wood-sheathing. 1865 Sat. Rev. xx Mar. 293 
The fouling of two Ixiats in a solemn funeral procession. 

aiirih. 1893 R. Kipling Many Invent. 248 The rifle . . 
uncleaned, with the fouling marks about breech and muzzle. 
2 . concr. A foul deposit, filth. Also, fa foul 
person, a wretch. 

X382 Wyclif Ezek, xxiv. xx That.. the foulinge therof be 
wellid togidre in the mydil therof. c 1450 Cov. Mysi. 
(Shaks. Soc.) 306 Spelc, I say, thou foulyng. 1S82 J. H. 
Walsh Modem Sportsm. 1 . 382 The chamber where the 
fouling collects. xSgx Daily News 23 Oct. s/8 A rousing 
flood . . will effectually cleanse out this fouling. 

Fou^lisli, a. [See -ISB,] Somewhat foul. 

*753 N. Torriano Throat 76 Her Tongue 

wasfoulish. 

Foully (faudjli), adv, [f. Foul zz. +-ly 2; in 
OE. ftilike.'] In a foul manner. 

; 1 . Fetidly, noisomely, filthily, disgustingly. 

^xx3oo Cursor M. 6353 J?e water was al suete alson, fe 
j water >at sua fuli stahc. c X400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxi. 96 


It es better hai be eten with fewles . . \>2Lr\ foully to be eten 
in 5?e ei the with worraes, 1568 Grafton Chron. II, 77 
Though she were sweete, nowe fowly doth she stinke. 1643 
Quarles Feast for W. ix. ix. 36 I'heir .service is unsweet 
and foully taint. 

fig. 1697 Potter Aniig. Greece in. iv. (1715) 48 There is 
scarce any Passage. .which does not .. foully disgust their 
curious. .Palates. 

2. Flideousiy ; with gross disfigurement. 

CX425 Wyntoun Cron. vi. iii. 8 Fowlyly hym demenbryd 
bai. C1450 St. Ctiihbert (Surtees) 7809 it was sa fouly 
sa defuyied. 1566 Drant Horace*s Sat. i. iii, We calle 
him goo.se, and disarde doulte, and fowlye fatted nowle. 
1577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 1035/1 Houses . . burnecj, 
and fowlie defaced with fire. 1592' Wyrley yiz'wmV, Ld. 
Chandos 65 Fairest truth 1 fouliest masked. 1633 Sander- 
son 12 Serm. 466 Foulely defaced with Sinne. 1728 Swift 
Answer 261 Your numerous virtues foully stain’d. 

3. Abominably, disgracefully, shamefully ; with 
revolting wickedness, cruelty, or treachery. 

<;xz3o Hali Meid. 11 Meidenhad is te hlosme bat heo ha 
eanes fulliche forcoruen, ne sprutecS ha neauer eft. c 1340 
Cursor M, 16461 (Trin.j ludas. .bihelde & se^e how foulely 
bei wib him dalt. c Hymns Virg. (1867) 127 So betyn, 
.so woundyd, Entretyd so fuly. 1577-87 Holinshed 
HI. 1233/2 Hls goods by the commons fowlie despoiled. 
1583 S ianyhurst AEneis m. (Arb.) 72 AI trust fowlye 
breaking. 1605 Camden Rem. 212 Fonsooth, yee doe fowly 
to smite a King annoynted. x666 Bunyan Grace Abomtd, 
f 159, I had not. .transgressed so foully as he. 1714 Gay 
What dye call it? 11, iii, Filbert still is true; I foully 
wrong’d him. 1859 Tennyson Enid 459 From mine own 
earldom foully ousted me. 1880 Miss Braddon Just as 
I a?n iii. He was foully murdered one October evening, 
b. Impurely, obscenely. 

a 1050 Liber Scintill. xxviii. (1889) Wei oft soSlice 
^yfernyss & genihtsumnyss wines fullice [iurpiter} on gal- 
ny.sse tojaett. 1603 Shaks. Meas. for M.ii.xx. 174 Dost 
thou desire her fowly, for those things That make her good? 
1S64 Neale Seaton. Poems 265 Still Madlier the revel, 
foullier went the jest. 

4 . With gioss contumely, insultingly. Now only 
with strong mixture of sense 3, with reference to 
slander or coarse language. 

/XS340 Psalter XXI. 13, I am slane of thaim as 

fouly as watere is belt, c 1340 Cursor M. 24085 ( Fairf.) FouH 
bai on him spitte. 1393 Langl. P. P/. C. xxi. 96 Thenne gan 
faith foully b® false lewes to despisen. X577 tr. BullingeFs 
Decades (1592) 329 The things wherein Goes name is fowly 
abused. 1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, i, iii. 154 For whose death 
we . . Liue .scandaliz’d, and fouly spoken of. a 1627 Hayward 
Edxv. VI (16301 96 The other two [letters] did fully and fowly 
set forth nis obstinacie. X639 Fuller Holy War m. xxx, 
(1647) 163 The Pope hearing thereof, belibelled him more 
fouly than ever before. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iV. 234 
The gentlemen who had been so foully slandered, 
t 5 . Badly, grievously. Obs. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 42 Bot ever was Eilred 
fouly begiled. 1375 Barbour Bruce vi. 156 Quha vist euir 
men sa fouly fail As vs, gif that we thusgat leif? 15^ 
Tonstall Serm. Palm Sund. (X823) Si Surely they Be 
fowelye deceyued. 1577 Hanmer Anc. Ecch Hisi.{z6xg) 
360 He erred fowly in the . . vnderstanding thereof. 1603 
Knollks Hist. Turkes (1621) 1217 Hee fell sicke of the 
small poxe, wherewith hee . .was. .foulely tormented, 1655 
Fuller Ch. Hist. 11. v. § x Pope Formosus was foully 
offended. [x88j R. Buchanan God and Man n. vi, An 
innocent man foully taxed and troubled ] 

tFou’lmO'Utll, a. and sb, Obs. [L Foul «.+ 
Mouth.] 

A. adj, ■= Foul-mouthed, B. sb. A foul- 
mouthed person, 

ax64o W. Fenner Chrisfs Alar?n 11. (1657) ro Hearing 
what this fowl-mouth [Goliath] said. X692 Washington tr. 
Milton's Defi Pop. 390 Infamous foulmouth wretch. 

Foul-mouthed (fau-lj mauitJd), a. [f. Foul a. 
-f Mouth + -ed^.] Of persons and their utterances : 
Using obscene, profane, or scurrilous language. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, in. iii. 122 Like a foule-mouth’d 
man as hee is. X655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. vii. § 17 Those 
foule mouth’d papers like Blackmoors did all look alike. 
1730 A. Gordon Maffels Afnphitk. 95 One of those foul- 
mouth’d Poets, 1838 Macaulay if w., Temple, livcmplt 
complained, very unjustly, of Bentley’s foul-mouthed rail- 
ki*y. 1873 SYM0NDsGf>&. Poetsxs. lox This runaway soldier 
and foul-mouthed Ionian satirist [Archilochus], 

Hence Fou*lmoui;tb.ednesB. 

1834 lasmiOB Exam. Shaks. Wks. 1846 II. 275 Thou hast 
aggravated thy offence . . by thy foul-mouthedness. 1884 
Sat. Rev. 22 Nov. 645/2 The country has had a taste of 
Radical foulmouthedness. 

Foulness ■(faudnes). [f. Foul a. -b -ness.] 

1 . A foul or dirty condition ; dirtiness, impurity, 
pollution, uncleanness. Rarely //. 

1552 Huloet, Fowlenes or fylthines sordttuda. 1583 
N. T. (Rhern.t John xiii. Annot., The fovlnes of the fute.. 
signifieth the earthie affections. 1667 Pepys Diary (1877) 
V, 429 My wife and I fell out a little about the foulness of 
the linen of the table. 1725 Bradley Earn. Diet. s.v. Fish, 
It is the Foulness of the Ponds . . that stenches the Water. 
X744 Berkeley Siris § 4 A medicine, .useful in. .foulne.sses 
of the blood. 1809-10 Coleridge B'riend (1865) 214 With 
such, .eagerness as to neglect the foulne.-s of the road. 1853 
Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxi, <1856' 271 The. .foulne.ss of air 
in the between-deck., cannot be amended. 

*755 VouNG Centaur iv. Wks, 1757 IV. 194 Few 
know the foulness of their own hearts. 

b. Ofthe weather : Storminess. Of a sea-bottom: 
Rockiness, roughness. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 1028 Such was the foule- 
nesse of the winter weather. axwxS Penn Wks. (1796) I. 
lafe 64 Being, .wearied with the Foulness of the Ways and 
Weather. X748 Anson's Voy. ii. i. 115 To .secure them [the 
cables] from being rubbed by the foulness of the ground. 
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C. concr. Joul matter; something that is or 
makes fool ; a foul crust or deposit; filth; fa 
purulent affection (of the skin). Also //. 

1398 TuEVfSA Barth. De P. P. xvi. Hi. (1495) 570 It., 
densyth the eyen of fowlenes and^ fylthe. 15S3 Hollyband 
Campo di Pwr 25^ Washe well the fowleriesse which is about 
the jointes of the Fingers. 1648 Wilkins Math. Magick ii. xH, 
(1680) 246 The spots or foulness of other doaths are washed 
out. iy4o Stack in /Vz /4 Trans, XLL 424 If a glass Globe 
filled with Water be rapidly turned on its Axis, one sees 
little Foulnesses. 1768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. (1852) 11 . 396 
The dust and smoke of earth will continually throw a foul- 
ness upon our glass. 1782 W. Heberden Comm, xxiii. 
(1806) 122 Efficacious in clean.sing the skin from many foul- 
nesses. 1889 R. B. Anderson tr. Rydberg's Tent. Myth, 
214 The floors were made of serpents encased in foulness. 
Jig. fl! i654 Selden Table~T. (Arb.) 18 I’hey had a Foul- 
ness about them, viz. Original Sin, that could not be washed 
away but by Baptism, 171:6 South Serm. (1737) II. 199 
The wickedness of a whole life, discharging all its filth and 
foulness into this one quality. 1790 G, Walker II. 

XXX. 331 What debasing shame must sink the wretched 
soul, when foulnesses without number shall be revealed. 

2 . Moral impinity ; disgusting wickedness, 
c 1532 Bewes Inirod. Fr. In Paisgr. 905 The foulenesse, 
la iu^itiide. 1578 T. N. tr. Cmiq. W. India 135 Grievous 
sinnes. .for the foulnesse whereof I name them not. *599 
%viKVS. Mtick Ado IV. i. 155 Claudio .. Iqu’d her so, that 
speaking of her foulnesse, Wash’d it with teares. 1624 
Bacon Nmt Atlantis Wks, 18^7 III. 152 There is not 
a nation - -so free from all pollution or foulness. 1719 Young 
Busirisy. i, The fouIne.ss of thy guilt secures thee Front 
my reproach. *879 Farrar St. Pmtl (1883I 208 Those um- 
brageous groves were the dark haunts of every foulness, 
t 3 . Ugliness, hideousness, repulsiveness. Obs. 
138a Wyclif Bible,, Pref. Ef>. St. Jerome vli. (1850) 1 . 73, 
I woIe not, that thou be ofFendid in holi scripturis . . thur^ 
foulness of words 1398 Trevlsa Barth. De P. R. xii. 
xxxii. {1493) 432 I’he pecok arereth his fetbers. .and thenne 
he. .seeth the fowlenysse of his fete. 1600 Shaks, A. K L. 
in. V. 66 Hees falne in loue with your foulnesse. 1697 Bky- 
DEN Mneid vn, 5S2 The Fury. . with new methods try*d The 
foulness of th’ infernal Form to hide, 
f 4 . Unfairness, dishonesty. Also, roughness, 
violence. Cf. Foul a. 14, 17. Obs, 

*533 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cccxxi. 202 a, Outher with 
fayrnesse or foulnesse. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist, 
Scot. II. 150 Be fairnes ather be foulnes. *654 Hammond 
Fundamentals 99 Piety is opposed to. .all faLsness or foul- 
ness of intentions. 

Foialsome, Focilter, obs. of Fulsome, Falteb. 
Foulzie, van of Fulyik, Sc. 

FoxLinart (fu'maat). Forms: 4 folmarde, 5 
ful(e)merd.(e, -mert, 5-6 -mard(e, 5-7 -mer(e, 
(5 -mare), 5 fullimarfc, 6 follymart, 7 ful-, 7-8 
fiili-, 7-9 fbnl(e)marlj, 5-7 fow-, 7, 9 fa-, 8, 9 
foomart, (6 fomnerd, 7 fummer, 8 formet), 8- 
foamart. [Mfik /ulmani z-^OE. meard (/^4 

Foul a. + mearB marten).] 

1 . The polecat {Putorius festidus). 

13.. E. E. Alia. P. B. 534 }?e fox & be folmarde to >e 
fryth wyndez, CX450 Chester PL, Noah’s Flood 170 
(Pollard), Atter and foxe, fuIHrnartes alsoe- 1486 Bk. Si. 
A/bans B vij b. That no fulmertis nor fecheus ne other ver- 
myn com nott in to hir. 1323 Fitzherb. H 7 ssb. § 146 Tose 
that they be well kepte from, .fully martes & other vermin. 
^ Z393^ H. Smith Serm. (1622) 102 V.surers. .lurke about the 
City like Rats, and Wesels,and Fulmers. 1772 T. Simpson 
Vermin Killer 23 The Polecat, Fitchat, Fitchew, Formet. 
The same animal called by different names in different 
countries. 1815 Scott Qiiy M. xxii, ‘ Sicken a day as we 
had wi’ the foumarts and the tods.* 1863^ N. Macleoo 
Remin. Highlatid Par. iii. Rats, fumarts, wild cats [etc.], 
b. Used as a term of contempt or opprobrium. 
*508 Kennedie Flyiing ‘w. Dunbar 517 Fowmart, fasert, 
fostirit in filth and fen. a 1605 Montgomerie Flyiing w. 
Polwart 69 False fecklesse foulmart, loe heere a defyance ! 
1633, B. JoNSON Tale of^ Tub i. iv. You stote ! Was ever 
such a fulmart for an huisher, To a great worshipful lady, 
a.s myself! 1892 J. Payn Mod. Dick Whittington I. ixa 
He and that foulmart, the parson, have just gone. 

2 . aiirib.,zBfoumart-hunt,-skin', foumairt-dog:, 
a dog used for hunting the foumart. 

x 6 iz Sc^ Bk. Customs in Halyburton Ledger 329 
Skins called .. Fowmart skins. C1746 J, Collier (Tim 
Bobbin) Lane. Wks. (1862) 52 Mezzil fease. .gran like 
a Foomurt-Dog. 1835 Waugh Lane. Sketches, Hey^vood, 
etc. (1869) 182 Now and then a foomart-huut takes place, 

Foun, obs. form of Fawn, Few. 
t Founce, sb. Obs. Also forms. [AF. founz 
~ OF, fonz^ funz (mod.Fr. popular L. 

"^fundus neut. « class. L. fundus masc.] The 
bottom of anything. 

13 . . E. E, AUit. P. A. 1x3 In }?e founce her stonden stonez 
stepe. a 1400-50 A lexander 4x30 pai flee as fast iu-to fiode 
& to be founce plangid, cxs«> Melusine xxiv. 172 Tlie 
founs of the valey. 

t Founce, Ohs. [app. a. E.f oncer J £ OE.fom : 
see prec.] a. In passive : ? To have one’s atten- 
tion fixed upon. b. intr. To come down with 
force upon. 

1430 Lydg. Chroti. Troy v. xxxvi, By the power of this 
sorceresse I was sofouncedupon herfayreiiesse ; That [etc,}. 

Palsgr.^ 557/2, I fownce (Lydtgate]), I dent a thing. 
Je/once. This terme is nat yet in comen use. 1563 Jewel 
Def. A^oL (16111 645 Yet is his soule crushed with the 
beetle of the whole earth, that founceth downe vpon it. 

Found (found), sb."^ Sc. [f. Found zi.2] » 
Foundation ; see al^^o quot. 1846. 

x8x8 Edin, Mag. Dec- 503 Our milkhouse micht 


hae stude to the last day; but its found had l>een onner- 
minit by the last Lammas-spait, 1846 Buchanan Tecknol, 
Diet., Found, in architecture, the trench or excavation made 
to receive the foundation stones of a wall. 

Found (found), sb [f. h ound v.^ The pro- 
cess of founding (metal, materials for glass), t Of 
found (Sc.) made of cast metal (cf. Font ^/;.2 ik 
1540 Sc. Act Jos. V (xsgj) § 94 Ane Ha^hutte of Founde, 
called Hagbute of Crochert. 1366 ia T. 'I'hompson /nv. R, 
Wardrobe (1815) 166 Foure new cannonis of iound. 1818 
Scott Hrt. Midi, xii, Guns, cross-bows, hagbuts of found. 
18.. Glass-makiftg 120 (Cent. Dicti) The success of the 
subsequent melting or found. 

Pound, J’AJl A comb-maker’s tool (see quot.) 

1874 Knight Did. Mech. I. 909 B'onnd, a three-square, 
single-cut file or float, with one very acute angle. 

Found, obs. var. ol Fount 
Found (faundb ppl. a. Forms: see Find v. 
[pa. pple. of Find v.] 

1 . Discovered, met with, ascertained, etc. (see the 
verb). Also, with adv. prefixed, as new found, 
■f rare found. 

c 1380 Wycup Sel, Wks. III. 347 But ^if he took more 
charge upon him hi his newe fountlun ovdenannee. c 1430 
Mironr Saluacioun 231 Also the founden shepe broght 
home yt arst^ was lorne. 1353 Eden {title) A treatyse of 
the newe India, with other new founde landes and J Iandes. 
1571 Bigges Paniom. iv. prob. xxiv. Ee iij b, The square 
of the Dodecaedron.s founde side. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. 
1. (ed. 7) 96 Bouble the foresaid found Root 13, 1603-8 

Knolles Hist. Twr/'s (1638) 214 His great vertues, _and rare 
found courtesie. 1720 De Foe C apt. Singleton 
225 Our lost, but now found comrade, a 1823 May Collin 
in Child Ballads i. (1882) 58/x Who owns this dapple grey? 

‘ It is a found one she replied, ‘ That I got on the way.’ 

t b. Said of children exposed or abandoned; 
fotmd child {brat, etc.) = Foundling. Obs. 

163s Valentine ^ Orson 53 This Found-fellow l perceive 
growes in great favour with the King. /bid. xii. 56 They 
call me Found-brat. 1662PETTY '/Vxjtvx 4 The maintenance 
of orphans, found and exposed children. 

C. Pound stones : stones obtained from the sur- 
face of the ground without quarrying. 

1885 Blacklaws Quarry Price List, Ruble Founds 
Found Stones, not above 7 in. thick per sup, foot 4^/. 

2 . Furnished with stores, supplhs, or the like; 
of a ship, equipped ; only with defining word pre- 
fixed, as well found, single found (see quot. 1799). 

1793 Smeaton Edysione A. § 94 A .strong and very well 
found sloop. 1799 NavalChron. I. 216 Her materials were 
what is called single found, i, e. she had only one anchor, 
one cable, eta 1857 R. Tomes Amer. in Japan ii, 35 The 
.strongest-moored and best found vessels. 1864 Burton 
Scot Abr. II. ii. 144 The garrison is large, and well found, 
t FoTtnd, Obs. Forms: i fundian, 2-5 
fandie(n, 3-5 fuiid(e, 4-6 fourid(e, 5 fowiid(e ; 
also 3-5 fond(e. {OE.fundian «= O^.fundbn 
OTeut. type ^fundhjan, £ "'find - OAryan ^pvit- 
(whence Gr. iraro? way^, ablaut var, of '^pent - : see 
Find v. Cf. OHG. f unden {:-^*fundjan) of the 
same meaning ; also the cognate Fand zi.] 

1 . inir. To set out, start, hasten ; to go, depart, 
betake oneself ; to travel, journey. (la its later use 
chiefly north.) C£ Fand v. 8. 

a 1000 Seafarer 47 Ac a hafaS longunge se |:>e on lagu 
fundacS. ciooo ELh'S'Snc Saints' Lives xxvi. 224 And Imdde 
forS mid him f^asrhe fundode to. ctzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 
1X7 Do he ure louerd ihesu crist fundede lichamliche fro 
eorSe to heuene. c 1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 2958 Bis foIc of londe 
funden ne mot. 4cx|oo Cursoir M. 60:^4. |>e folk to 

fond (Cott. fund. Fair/, founde] i sal giue leue. 1373 
Barbour Bruce x. 256 [Bruce] syne our all the land can 
found. xrz44o Vork Myst. ix. I am nou3t bowne to 
fonde nowe ouer here ffeliis. 0 1470 Henry Wallace x. 32 
Nane off that place had power for to found. 13^ Stewart 
Cron. Scot. III. 435 With clarions cleir..Quhomeof the 
sound did found attouir the fell. 1596 Dalrymple tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. in. 182 Spangs vp on a swofte horse, 
and founde away at speid. 

b. followed by inf expressing the purpose. 

Beormf^r.) 1819 We fundiaS Higelac secant, dsxooo 

Coedmons Gen. (Gr.) 2260 H wider fundast ]nj . . siSas dreojan ? 
a 1300 Cursor M. 5091 To fotte mi fader sal yee fund. 

c. To rush or dash forcibly into', to strike out 
at (with a weapon). 

0x420 Aninrs of Arih. xii, He foundes into the freke 
with a fresche fare. Ibid, xlvii, Fast he foundes atte his 
face With a squrd kene. c 1435 Torr. Portugal 2469 But 
lordys of other lond, Every one to other ffond. 

2 . To found to (an object) : to strive or yearn 
towards, try to arrive at or reach ; also, to take or 
betake oneself to (flight, war, etc-V 

a 1000 Crist 167X (Gr.) Nu Jxu most feran jrider funda- 
dcst l^ge and jjelome, a 1000 Gutklac (Gr.) 1062 Sawul 
fundao of lic-fate to I^am longan ;;5efean. 0:1250 Oivl 4- 
Night. 848 And techest horn that hi fundieth honne Up to 
the .son§:e that evre i-lest. X3S2 Minot Poems (Hall) i. 12 
When Edward founded first to were. 0x400 Destr, Troy 
10276 hai foundyt to flight. 

S, Const, with inf. fa development from i b) ; 
To set about, set oneself, try, begin or prepare {to 
do something) ; to proceki or go on {to do.) 

c XZ03 Lay. 17858 Vther. .fundede to uarene witS Passent 
to fehten.^ 12 , . Prayer to our Lady 7 in O. E, Misc. 19a 
Dai and nicht ich fundie to wendende heonne. c 1230 Gien. 4* 
Ex. 2831 Moyses, fri^ti, iSo funden gan to speken wi 3 ietro 
oat riche man. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 53 He 
foundede [??. rr. fonded, vondede] bsseliche. .to fulfille [orig. 
impure satagebat] >e coufisail of the gospel, e 1460 Towne^ 
ley Myst. (Surtees) r35 If thou Wyllsaue thy self vnshent 


ffownde the fast to fire. C1470 Henry Wallace m. 203 On 
horsis some.. can found To socour thaim. X674-9X Ray 
N. C. Words 141 /''ound, idem quod fettle \Fetiie, to set or 
go about any thing]. 

b. with clause: To try to find /^x?ai(one may, etc.) 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 139^ [He] foundeth howe he might 
excite The juges through his eloquence Fro deth to tome 
the sentence. 

4 . trails, a. To try, test, tempt (a persen). 

c 1x73-140*0 [see Founding tdd. jrAJ. 
b. To make experiment of, prove, try (some- 
thing) ; also, to follow after, practise. 

1340 70 Alex. Sf Dind. 392 Alle leccheries lust vs loheth to 
founde. Ibid. 913 And okur wordllche werk wisly to founde. 
c 1374 Chaucer And. iS- Arc. 241 Fertlier wol I neuer 
founde Non other help, my sores for to .sounde. c 1420 
[see Fandz/. 3]. 

Fleiiee Fou’nding vhl. sb. : (a) setting forth, 
faring, etc. ; {b) trial, temptation. 

0. E. Chron. an. ixkA>, For|> uu |3c he nolde on his fundimge 
ofer sai hired heaUlan. cxiys I.amb. Hom.S-j Ne led us 
noht in to costnunga, F*t i'-' cun {printed cum] of fun-' 
dunga. c 1400 ApoL Loll. 87 pe createris of God are maad 
in to hate, & I'omidingi-. V'nlg, Sap. xiv, ii m tentationem] 
to }>e soul of men a x4oO“So .-i lexander 4154 pe writhe of 
pe wale god I wate on vs li5tis For oure founding ouire his 
forbod so ferre to est, £'1450 Guy U 'arw. (C) 4486 He 
was tryste in all fowndynge. 

FOTmd (found Fonns 4-5faiid(e,fondfe, 
fownd(e, 4- found. Fa. t. and pa pple. founded : 
also 4-5 founde, fund ©, fond, and in pa. pple. 
(by confusion with that of Find), fonden, -yn, 
founden, -un. [a. E. fonder ftma are, f. 
fimd-us bottom, foundation.] 

1 . irans. To lay tlie base or substructure of (a 
building, etc.) ; to set, fix, or build on a fi rm ground 
or base. (Sometimes used si nqily — build, erect ) 

£■1330 Arth. Merl. 1443 'rel me now..Whi noman no 
may Tounde Cartel here op(;n Hs grounde. c 1340 Cursor 
M. 7876 Dauid..an hous bigon to founde. 1382 Wyciir 
Matt. vii. 25 It telle nat doun, for it was foundid [1388 
foundun] on a stoon. c 13S4 Chaucer //. Fame in. 891 
Yet hit [the houhc] is founded to endure. CX400 Row. 
Ro.se 4x56 A sturdy wal, Which on a cragge was founded al. 
1611 Bible Matt. vii. 25. 175* Hume Ess. Treat. (1777) 
II. 97 The House.. is. .solidly built and founded. 

D. To serve as the base or foundation of. 

1728 Pope Dune, 1. x6o A folio Common-place Founds the 
whole pile, of all his works the base. 

2. I'o build (an edifice, town, etc.) for the first 
time ; to begin the building of, be the first builder 
of. 

rxapo Becket 374 in S. Eng, Leg. 1 . 117 pe churche of 
Redinge pat i-founded was and a-rerd henri Jjc ohur 
kingue. 136a Lancl. P. PL A, i. 62 That us the ca.-tel of 
care. .I'her inne woneth a wiht..he foundede it him-seluen. 
C1400 Destr. Troy 11662 Here foundit he first the faire 
place Ylion. 1609 Holland Amm. MarcelL xiv. vii. 17 
Seleucia, founded and built by King Seleucus. 1718 Prior 
Solomon n. 16 , 1 founded palaces, and planted bowers. 1835 
Thirlwall 6>mv 1 . ii. 58 His son Lycaon founds the fimt 
city, I.ycosura. 

3 . fig. 1 o set up or establish for the first time (an 
iiistiiution, etc.), ei*/. with provision for its perpetual 
maintenance; to originate, create, initiate (some- 
thing which continues to exist thenceforward), 

a 1300 Cursor M. acjsgox Queu he of antioche !iad fund 
kirk, c 1330 K.Brunne Chron. 118x0' 127 Fie Us. . In an abbey 
of pris he founded with lond & rent. 1368 in Eng. Gilds 54 
In septembre pis fraternite is funded and stabeled. 1377 
I.ANCL, P. PL B. X, 2x5 Alle thise sciences I my-self sotiled 
and ordeyned And founded hem formest folke to deceyue. 
1:1460 F'oktescue Abs. iff JJm. Mon. xix, For l^eras oper 
kynges haue ffounded byshopriches. .pe kyng shall jmn 
haue ffounded an holl reaume, and endowed it with gretter 
possescions [etc.]. x6xx Bible 2 Mace. ii. 13 He founding 
a librarie, 1671 Milton P. R, nu 293 By great Arsaces led, 
who founded finst That empire. 17x2 Addison Sped. No. 
413 J* 5 The Breed i.s incapable of propagating its Likene.ss, 
and of founding a new Order of Creatures. 1790 Paley 
Horae /*auL Rom. ii, 18 That city where he had founded a 
church. 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 12 'I'he abbey of 
Marinoutier, founded by St. Martin himself. 1861 Maine 
Anc. Lato 113 The glos-sators who founded mtxlern jnrispru- 
dence. 1874 L. Stephen Hours in I.ibrary (1892) I. v. 169 Be 
Foe founded the modern school of English novelists. 1874 
Green Short Hist. v. § i. 218 Flemish weavers had come 
over with the Conqueror to found the prosperity of Norwich. 
1885 Manch. Exam. 8 June 5/2 Bismaicfc is eager to found 
colonies in all parts of the world, 

t b. To endow, make provision for the mainten- 
ance of (persons who are to perform certain func- 
tions). Obs. 

X377 Langl. P. PL B. XV. 3x9 And jiueth to bidde for 50W 
to such that ben riche, And l>en founded and feflfed eke to 
bidde for other. CX450 Lk)neuch Grail liii. 309 Kyng 
Galaaz . . fownded an hows of the Trenite, And there-inue 
syxty nwnkes serteinle, And therto fownded hem with good 
inowhe. rxsoo Melusine lix. 361 Yf thou wylt edyfye an 
hospital, and founde therin a preste to syng dayly for thy 
faders sowle. X33S Coverdale 2 Kings xxiii. 5 The Ke- 
murims, whom the kynges of luda had founded, to burne 
incense vpon the hye places. i6x» Drayton Poly-olb. xxiv. 
873 Gilbert.. who founded those Biuines, Monasticks all 
that were, of him nam’d Gilbertines, 

4 . To set or establish (something immaterial) on 
a firm basis ; to give a basis or firm support to ; 
to construct as on a ground or underlying reason, 
or principle ; to base, ground. Const, on, upon. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 127 par-for Hs were sal I fund Apon 
a selcuth stedfast grund. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 342 Lo, 
what it is to be well grounded, Fur he hath first his love 
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founded Honestelich as for to wedde. a 1400-50 A lexander 
4641 Pure is 5oure tecches, Mare fondeii opon foly l?an 
ficchid on reson. 1526 Pilp-. Per/. (W. de W. is$i) i b, 
Therfore on it I founds this poore treatyse. 1604 Shaks. 
Oik. HI. iv. 94 A man that all his time Hath founded his 
good fortunes on jj^our love. 1662 Stilungfl. Onp Sacr. 

II. V. § 5 The question which Moses supposeth, is founded 
upon clear and evident reason. 1711 Addison Spect. No. 
162 f 6 The most humourous Character in Horace is founded 
upon this Unevenness of Temper. 1850 L. Hunt Atiioh'og, 

I ii. 77 A play founded on a Barbadian story, 1865 M. 
Aknoud Ess. Crit. iii. 8s Greatness can never be founded 
upon frivolity and corruption. 1879 Lubbock Set, Led. 
ii. 42 A classification of insects founded on larvae would 
be quite different from that founded on the perfect insects. 
i88d La 7 v Rep. 31 Ch. Div. 626 The order appealed from was 
founded on the Chief Clerk's certificate, iliod. This novel 
is believed to be founded on fact. 

b. const, in. 

1667 Demy Chr. Pteiy^ xvii. 383 The opinion of some 
schoolmen, tliat dominion is founded in Grace. 1690 
Lock IS Of Cotmt. i. ix. § 97 A right to the use of the 
creatures being founded originally in the rigiit a man ha.s 
to sul:>sist, 1733 Pope Ess. Man iii. 109 God, in the nature 
of each being, founds f ts proper Bliss. 183a Lewis Use ^ 
Ab. Pol. Terms Vii. Oit A claim founded injustice and ex- 
pediency, 1837^ Haixam Hist Lit. I. viii. i. § 23. 432 
kemarks so delicate in taste and so founded in knowledge. 

■f c, with a pereoii : To establish in a firm 
position (in controversy, etc.); to ground (a 
subject of instruction, etc.) ; also to take one’s 
stand n/nyn (a ground for argument, etc,). Oi>s. 

c 1394 P. PI. Crede 47 It is but a faynt folk i-founded vp-on 
japes. 1481 Caxtdn Myrr. m. viii. 81 This knewe they by 
their grete, .vnderstandyng of astronomye in whiche they 
were endowed and founded. 1:483 Gold. Leg. 162/2 He 
was ryght sore founded in humylyte, 1643 Sm T. Browne 
Relig Med. i. § 43 _ They that found themselves on the 
radical lialsome, or vital sulphur of the parts, determine not 
why Abel lived not so long as Adam. 1644 Milton Educ. 
Wks. (1847)98/2 Because our understanding cannot in this 
body found itself but on sensible things. 1676-7 Marvell 
CofT, cclxxxiv. Wks. 1872-5 II. 516 If you find yourselves 
so firmly founded as we imagine you. 

d. Of a thing : To serve as, or furnish, a basis 
or ground for. 

1690 Locke Hum. Und. n. xxviii. § 19 The comparing 
them then in their Descent, .is enough to found my Notion 
of their having . . the Relation of Brothers. 1885 Ik Coleridge 
in Law Times Rep. LI I. 585/1 The relationship between 
the parties was. .one of bailment, and therefore could not 
found criminal proceedings. x^yUtSolkiiord Jtml. XXXIX. 
2/2 The further report, if it is to found jurisdiction for an 
order for public examination, must state that [etc.]. 

e. inir. (for refl . : cf. 4 c). To base oneself or 
one’s opinion, to base itself, to te based {on, 

Chiefly Sc. 

1836-7 Sir W. lAKmvtem Metapk. vi. (1870) I. 99 The 
legitimacy of every synthesiK is . . dependent on the legitimacy 
of the analysis which it presupposes, and on which it 
founds. 1837 Carlyle Fr, Rev. III. 1. v. All Delineation. . 
must either found on Belief and jjrovable Fact, or have no 
foundation at all. 1836 Dove Logic Chr. R'aUh v. ii. 31 1 
All that course of argumentation which founds on the 
occurrences of the outward World. i88a Ogilvie s. v., 

* i found upon the evidence of my sen.ses 
•fS. To fasten or attach Also 7^^. 03 s. 

1341 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Ckirurg,, The bone 
..wherto fclie tongue is founded. 1641 Maruiou Ant i^ua1^y 

III. Dram.^Wks. (1875) 240, I see you are growing obdurate 
in your cTimes, Founded to vice, lost to all piety. 

Hence Fownding v 3 I s 3 . 

C1400 Destr. Troy v. heading. Of the Foundyng of New 
Troye. 1571 Hanmer Chron. Irel. (1633)41 Some twenty 
five yeeres before the founding of Armagh. 1682 Wood Life 
20 Mar., The vice-chancellor asked ‘ whether they denied 
the founding of the lecture itself, or the conditions?* *697 
Conf. at Lambeth in W. S. Ferry Hist. Coll. Amer. Col. 
Ck. I. 40 Particularly, the word founding, which is always 
the I.aw Word for a perpetual fund of maintenance, is 
always put into these Revenues. 18^ Tennyson Vivien 
409 When first the quccstion rose About the founding^ of 
a Table Round. 18S9 Atkemeum 9 Feb. T78/2 (He dies] 
a ‘ Poor Brother ’ in the hospital of his own founding. 

Found (faund), Also 4, 8 fond. £ad. F. 
fond-re L. fundere to pour, melt, B'use.] 
tl. irans. To dissolve or mix 03 s.'- ^ 
?£’t390 Form of Cury in Warner Antiq. Culin. 18 Take 
wyne^and hony and fond it togyder. 

2 . To melt (metal) and run it into a mould ; to 
form (an article) by running molten metal into a 
mould ; to cast. 

156a W HiTKHORNE tr, M occhiaxwllP s A rie of Warre (1573) 
n. 44 a, The Pottes . . may also serue to found metalles in. 
1601 Holland Pliny xxxiv. ii. 487 Famous for metall- 
founding, and casting of images. x 66 q Milton F. L. i. 703 
A second multitude With wondrous Art founded the massie 
Ore. ibid. vi. 518 Veins, .of mineral. .Whereof to found. . 
their balls Of missive ruin. 1672 Marvell Reh. Transp. 
I. 6 Lead, when moulded into Bullets, is not so mortal as when 
founded into Letters ! *796 Morse A ?ner. Geog. IL 93 A bell 
at Moscow, founded in Czar Boris’s time. 

b. To melt or fuse (the materials for making 
glass) ; to make (glass) by melting the materials 
in a furnace. 

1782 [see %fbl. sh. below], 1833 Ure Diet. Arts I. 907 
A Bohemian furnace in which .. window glass is founded. 
Ibid. 914 I’he fourth is called the arch of the materials, 
because it serves for drying them before they axe founded. 

Pjf' (? A pun : cf. Found 57.^ 3 b.) 

*624 Fuetcuf.r Rule a IVifeiv. ii, A fellow founded out 
of charity, And moulded to the height, contemn, his maker, 
Curb the free hand that fram'd him? 

Hence Fou nding vbl. s 3 . Also atinb. 


1638 W. Burton Comm. Antoninud liin. 156 The magni- 
ficent Acts Igead Arts] of Statuarie, Founding, Mowlding. 
1779 Hervey Naval Hist, iii. IL 50 Ship-building, and 
tlie founding of iron cannon, were the sole [arts] in which 
the English excelled. 1782 Wedgwood in Phil. Trans, 
LXXIL 320 The fonding heat of the glass furnaces, .was. . 
114° for flint-glass. 1833 ^RE Diet. ArtsX. go8 The found- 
ing-pots are filled up with these blocks of frit. Ibid, gij 
These three stages are called the first, second, and third 
fusion or founding. 

t Pound, Obs. Aphetic form of Confound. 

138a WvcLiF Isa. xlvi. 8 Remembreth this, and beth 
foundid [Vulg. confundammt\. ax$gz Greene George a 
Greene Wks. tRtldg.) 267/2 A plague found you ! 

t Pound, Also 6 pa. pple. fundied. 
[aphetic L affound, ad. OF. enfondre : see first 
qiiot.] To be chilled or numbed with cold. 

[13.. Chaucer To Rosemounde 21 My love may not 
refreyd be nor affound.] c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode n. 
xc. (1869) 108 The maymed, the foollich, the founded [z/mr- 
fondue\ the froren. 1560 Rolland Crt. Venus iv, 736 
Becaus I was baith fundeit, faint, and cald, 1562 Turner 
// erbal u. 108 [Pyrethio] is excellently good for any parte of 
tlie body is fundied or foundered or made allmost num, 
with to much colde. 

t Pou-ndable, a. Obs. rare-K [f. Found 

+ -ABLE.] 'Fhat can be founded. 

1413 Pilgr. Semde (CaxtoxDv. xiv. (1859' 82 Ouer fantastyk, 
nought grounded, nor foundable in holy Scripture. 
Poundation (founds* -Jon). I'brms: 4~6f(o)uii- 
daciO(,u)n, -yon, 5-6 f(o)undatio(u)n, -yo(u)n, 
(6 foundasyon), 7 fund-, fondation, 5- foun- 
dation. [ad- L,. fnnddiidn-em, n. of action i./un- 
dare : see Found z;.- Qi.OV .fondaciojz (1322).] 

1 . The action of founding or building upon a firm 
substructure ; the state or fact of being founded. 

cisSs Chaucer L. G. IV. 739 Tkisbe, This wal..Wa.s 
cloven a-two, right fro the toppe adoun, Of old tyme of his 
fundacioun. ^1400 Maundev. (1839) ^^ 1 * 223 The founda- 
cion of the Tour of Babylon. ^ 1535 Coverdale Ezra iii. 12 
Many of the olde prestes. .which had sene the house afore 
in his foundacion. x6xi Bible ^ohn xvii. 24 Thou louedst 
mee before the foundation of the world. 1719 Tickeli. 
Death Addison 44 Ne’er to these chambers where the 
mighty rest, Since their foundation, came a nobler guest. 

2 . Jig. The action of establishing, instituting, or 
constituting on a permanent basis. 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.)xi, 44 pat was J>e fundacion of he 
Templeres and of haire orclre. 1548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV 
(an. 9) 206 b, For the more sure foundacion of the newe 
amitie, Edward Prince of Wales, wedded Anne. 1619 Sempil 
Sacrilege Ha?idled 84 Heere then was but a Nuncupation, 
a Fundation of Priesthood. X841 Lane Arab. Nts. 1. 73 
Extending to the foundation of the Empire of Baghdad. 
1874 Green Short Hist. viii. § 5. 506 The foundation of the 
linen manufacture which was to bring wealth to Ulster. 

3 . esp. The establishing of an institution, together 
with an endowment or provision for its perpetual 
maintenance. 

1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870I 67 Theyse ame the ordinaunces 
of the Gylde of Seynt Katerine . . ordeynyd . - in the fyrste 
fundacion. c 1460 Fortescue Abs. ^ Liin. Mon. xix. 
(1885) 185 To establysh and . . amortyse same lyuelod to 
is crowne. .wych than wold be as a newe ffundacion of is 
crowne. 1513 Bradshaw St. IVerburge 1. 2449 What landes 
he gaue towarde the fundacyon Of the sayd monastery. 
1387 Fleming Contn. Holinsked III. 1349/2 In ech vniuersi- 
ties by the foundation of the ordinarie and publike les-sons. 
1839 C. Barker Assoc. Princ. i, 7 The piety, .evidenced by 
bequests of broad acres, the foundation of religious houses. 

t b. The charter of establishment or incorpora- 
tion of a society, institution, etc., with rules and 
ordinances for its government. Obs. 

13^ in Eng. Gilds (1870) no [heading] Ceriljdcacio fun- 
dacionis et regiininis glide, .[ending with] Other fundacioun 
es ther non. 1330-1 Act 22 Hen. VII f c. 12 Euery person 
. . bounden by reason of any foundacion or ordynaunce to 
gyue or distribute any snoney in almes. 1546 Mem. Ripen 
(Surtees) HI. 20 As m the First Chauntrie at large is de- 
clared as appeiyth by Foundacion dated [etc.]. 

4 . That which is founded or established by en- 
dowment ; an institution (e.g. a monastery, college, 
or hospital) established with an endowment and 
regulations for its maintenance. 

XSX3 More in Grafton Chron. IL 808 He begun to 
founde a College of a hundred priestes, which foundation 
with the founder shortly tooke an eude- 1669 Woodhead 
Si. Teresa u. xxviii, 175 It was our Lord's pleasure, tliat no 
Foundation should be erected without great troubles to me. 
1843 Coleridge in Stanley Arnolds Life ^ Corr. (1844) I. 
i, 9 Corpus is a very small establishment — twenty fellows 
and twenty scholars, with four exhibitioners, form the 
foundation. 1867 B’reeman Norm. Conq. (1876' I. iv. 190 
He was with difficulty hindered from becoming a monk m 
hi-S own foundation of Jumifeges. 

h. On (or ^of) ike foundation: of the 

members of an endowed college or similar society, 
1491 Act q Hen. VI f c. 19 William Priour of Cristchurche 
of Caunterbury of your noble fundacion, 1388 Ld. Burgh- 
ley in Ellis Orig. Lett Ser. t. III. 26 No Scholer nor 
Fellowes of the foundation of any Howse of Learninge. 
X76X Gray Lett. Wks, 18S4 III. 86 If the boy was to be on 
the foundation [at Eton]. 1839 De Quincey Recoil. Lakes 
Wks. 1862 II. 71 He. .was removed to. .Lrondon, and placed 
on the great foundation of Christ’s Hospital. 1881 Oxford 
Univ. Calend. 163 There are now fourteen Fellowships and 
fifteen Scholarships on the old Foundation at this College. 

e. The fund or revenues appropriated to endow 
such an institution. Also U.S. (see quot. 1851). 

4x430 Lydg, Min. Poems 136 To sette of tithes a fun- 
dacioun. X393 Nashe Christ's T. ^ b, They pemert foun- 
dations, and will not bestow the B^ueathers free almes. 


1635 Fuller Ch. Hist. vi. iii. 312 None [of the Convents] 
was left standing in the whole Diocesse of Bangor, where no 
Foundation was valued at full seventy pounds per annum. 
1831 B. H. Hall College IVords 134 Foundation . . In 
America applied to a donation or legacy appropriated especL 
ally to maintain poor and deserving, .students at a college. 

6. The solid ground or base (natural or built up) 
on which an edifice or other structure is erected ; 
also, the lowest part of a building, usually con- 
structed below the ground-level. * 

X494 Fab VAN Chron. v. cxxxiv. 119 Albeit y* many [build- 
ings j stande vpon theyr first foundacion, as this yet doth- 
X58S T. Washington tr. Nickolafs Voy. i. viii. 8^b, Where 
as yet are scene the foundations of the auncient citie. 1697 
Dryden /Eneid ni. 27, 1 lay the deep Foundations of a Wall. 
x8o2 C J AMES Mint. Diet. s. v., If the earth to be built upon is 
. .such that the natural foundation cannot be trusted. 1830 
Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monasi. Ord. (1863) 22 In digging the 
foundations of the monastery of Monte Cassino. 

transf, and fig. 1398 1 'revisa Barth. De P. R. v. Ivii. 
(149s) 172 The bones ben the foundacion of al the body and 
the byldynge of all the body is sette thervpon. 1533 Cover- 
dale Ps. cii. 25 Thou Lorde in the begynnynge has layed 
y foundacion of the earth. 1397 Daniel Civ. Wars vi. 54 
Which engines of protests, and proffers kind .. So shook the 
whole foundation of his mind, As they did all his resolution 
move. 1648 Herrick Hesper,, Hock-cart 29 The large and 
cheefe Foundation of your Feast, Fat Beefe.^ 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, t. 455 The Rock.s are from their old Founda- 
tions rent. X703 S. Sewall Diary 19 Jan. {1879' IL X22 
The Horses went away with the foundation ana left the 
Superstructure of the Slay and the Riders behind. 

t b. The * seat ’ of the body, the ‘ fundament *. 
16S1 CoLviL Whip SnppUc. (1751) 131 Who quarrels pick 
■with neighbour nations Get halberts thrust thro’ their funda- 
tions. 

6. fig. A basis or groundwork on which some- 
thing (immaterial) is raised or by which it is sup- 
ported or confirmed ; an underlying ground or prin- 
ciple ; the basis on w'hich a story, fiction, or the 
like is founded. 

c 1400 Hist. <5- A rt. Mawnry 28 Hit was cause and funda- 
cion of all craftys and sciens, 1529 More Dpaloge i. Wks. 
161/1 This one poynt is the very fond foundacion and ground 
of all his great here.syes, i6ix Bible Transl. Fref 4 The 
Edition of the Seuentie was vsed by the Greeke fathers for 
the ground and foundation of their Commentaries. 1628 T. 
Spencer Logick 182 The principles, and foundation of a de- 
monstration, are necessary axiomes. 1674 Playford Skill 
Mus. nr. I The Bass, which is the lowest part and founda- 
tion of the whole Song. 1^5 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 
in. ii. (1723) 179 I'here being no reasonable Foundation to 
believe that the Deluge did come to pass this Way. xjxx 
Steele Sped. No. 91 r i The Subject I am now going u;^n 
would be much more properly the Foundation of a Comedy, 
17x6 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Lady Rick x Dec., 
The report. .1 can assure you.. has no real foundation. 1763 
Blackstonf, Comm. 1.47 The only true and natural founda- 
tions of society are the wants and the fears of individuals. 
1843 Mill Logic 1. iii. § 9, 1 shall term the sensation of white 
the foundation of the quality whiteness. 1873 Jowett 
Plato 2) L 313 Thus far Socrates has proceeded in 
placing religion on a moral foundation. 

fb. A ground or reason upon wbicb men act ; 
an understanding, basis of agreement. Obs. 

1642 R. Carpenter Experience iv. ii. 132 He may kill his 
adversary, upon this foundation, because he must either kill 
or be killed. 1727 A. Hamilton Nett/ Acc. E.Jnd. IL xli. 
107 That the English might again repair to their respective 
Houses, and trade on the old Foundation. 1793 Smeatom 
Edystone L. § 30 Upon thi.s foundation Captain I.ovet en- 
g^ed Mr. John Rudyerd to be his engineer. 

7 . transf. That upon which any structure is built 
up ; a body or ground upon which other parts are 
overlaid ; in various technical uses ; e.g, in Z)rm- 
making, an underskirt over which the outer skirt is 
hung or draped ; also, a material ust‘d for stiffening 
a garment, etc. ; in crochet-work and knitting, the 
first set of stitches, to which the rest are secured. 

1874 Knight Diet. Meek. L909 Foundation, .the body of 
a haq of wool or inferior fur, upon which the napping of 
superior fur is laid and united at the battery. Caul- 

FEiLD & Sawaud Did. Needlework, Foundaiion pet, a 
coarse quality of Net. .employed for stiff foundations in 
Millinery and Dressmaking. 1893 G. Hill Hist. Eng, 
Dress it. 270 Six skirts of tulle over a foundation of satin, 

8. aiirib.a.nd Comb. a. simple attrib. (« belong- 
ing to or serving as a foundation, fundamental). 

1663 Glanvtll.SV^/xA Sci. xi. (i68o) 98 If any ask, how the 
Soul came by those foundation-propositions. 1670 Devout 
Commun. (i688) 160 Christ, that foundation-mercy, that hath 
all mercies folded up in him. 1726 Vanbrugh fourn. to 
Land. i. i, It is a settled foundation-point that every child 
that is born shall be a beggar, except one ; and that he— shall 
be a fool. X875 E. White Life in Christ lit. xx. (1878’ 262 
He builds everywhere on the foundation-thought that a 
Christian is [etc.]. 

b. belonging to a foundation (sense 4), as 
founda(io 7 i charter, child, “t master, scholar, f un-* 
dergradtmte. 

4 1670 Wood Zx/ff (1848) 129 A copie of the foundation- 
charter of Canterbury college in Oxon. 1843 Stocqueler 
Handbk. Brit, (18541 156 The ^foundation children, 

fifty in number, are elected from the Christian population of 
Calcutta. 1706 Hearne Collect. 17 Feb., He wasa*Foundai- 
tion Master (as they call them). 1883 Cassell's Fam. Mag. 
Aug. 525/1 The number of free or*Foundation scholars has 
been increased. 1687 W. Sherwin in Magd. Coll. Sf jas, II 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 2x6 Any ^foundation-undergraduate. 

C- Special comb.: foiindation-cliain, the first 
stitches in a piece of crochet-work ; foundation- 
muslin, -net, gummed fabrics used for stiffening 
dresses and bonnets ; foundation - soliool^ an 
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endowed school; foundation-stone, one of the 
stones forming the foundation of a building; spec. 
a stone laid with public ceiemony to celebrate the 
founding of the edifice ; also Jig.\ foundation- 
stop, in an organ (see qiiot. 1881). 

*88aCAUi.FEiLD & Saward Diet. Needlework^ ^Fonndatiott 
Chain. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Traded * Foundaiion-muslin. 
s88a Caulfeild & Sawaru Diet. Needlework^* Found alien 
net. 1833 Maruyat P. Simple f i86'^) 92, I had been. . edu- 
cated at a ^foundation school. 1651 Sobbes Leviath. iii. xlii. 
302 The '^^Foundation-Stone of the Church. 1874 Morley 
Compromise (1886) 250 The first foundation-stone for the 
doctrine of liberty is to be souglit in the conception of society 
as a growing and developing organism. 1887 Spectator 
9 July 924/1 The foundation-stone of the Imperial Institute 
was laid by the Queen. 1846 Rimbault in North Mem. 
Musicke nzx Smith seems to have excelled in the diapason 
or ^foundation stops. x88x C. A. Edwards 148 

Foundation stops are those that give a note corresponding 
to the key pressed. 

Hence t iFouiida'tioa w., to ground. 

1627-77 Feltham Resalves n. xxv'n. 215 He that founda- 
tions not himself with the Arts, will hardly be fit to go out 
Doctor, either to himself or others. 

Fonudational (founds -Jonal), «. [f. as prec. 

+ -AL.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a 
foundation ; fundametital. 

1683 E. Hooker Pref. Ep. Pordage''s Mystic Div. 
44 Foundational Doctrines, 1728 R, Morris Ess. Am, 
Archit. 100 The foundational Laws of Beauty and Propor- 
tion. 1863 Ruskiy Sesame 161 His command of it should 
be foundational and progressive, hers, geueral and accom- 
plished for daily and helpful use. 

Hrnce I'ouada'tioixally tr/Ziy. 

1S78 T. Sinclair Mount 133 Never till then can they coiv 
struct foundationally. 

Pouiidatioiiary (f<iund^>Jonari\ a. [C as 
prec. t'-ary.] Of or belonging to a foundation. 

1763 tr. Buscfnng s Syst. Geog, V, 440 [It] was converted 
into a foundation of canons. .It has its own foundationary 
amt-office. 1864 Daily Tel. 2 Aug., The foundationary 
funds attached to them [schools]. 

Foii,Ildati02ier (faunde^Jnnsi). [f. as prec. + 
-ER I.] One who is on the foundation ’ of an en- 
dowed school or college. 

1839 Arnold Lei. in Stanley Life Sf Core. (1844) II, ix. 155 
The difference which I had always made between Non-foun- 
dationers and Foundationers. 1876 Fox Bourne Locke I. i. 17 
A new charter, which in addition to the forty foundationers 
. .provided for the education of eighty other boys. 

Pcaudationless [faund^i'J.5nles), a. [f. as 
prec. + -LESS.] Without foundation, ba-seless. 

1648 Hammond Serm. 2 Cor. vii. i Wks. 1684 IV. 506 A 
flattering, fallacious, foundatio'dess . . hope, i8ax Examiner 
2fi The rumour, .was not altogether foundationless. 1849 
Ruskin Seth Lamps vl 165 Tottering, foundationless shells 
of splintered wood and imitated stone. 

Hence X'otittda'tionlessatess. 

189s Blackw. Mag. July 33 Its one foundation is the 
foundationlfi'^.sness of other systems, 
t romdator. Oh. Also -stonr, Sc. fanda- 
tour. [ad. L. agent-n. f, fundar&^ re- 
fashioned' after Found Founder 

€ 14*^ Found, Si, Barikolome'u/s 'E. E. T. S.) 19 And'with 
ofte viritacions .solempne laude yeldid to God, with the 
foundatoure. 1549 CompL Scot. xv. p8 I.auberaris of the 
grond . . var fundatouris of al there triurnphand prosperite. 
*383 T. Washington tr. Nichnlay's Voy. iv. xxiv. 140 
Penetropolis . . afterwards of his foundator Philippopoli. 
1396 Dalrymple tr, Leslie^ s Nisi. Scotl. 1 . 324 The Abb.ay 
. .quhairof he is nainet fundatour. 

t I* 0 U 3 iday. Oh. [? f. Found (See quot.) 
1674 Ray Collect. Words 126 Every six days they call a 
Founday, in which space they make 8 Tun of Iron, if yon 
divide the whole summ of Iron made by the Foundays : for 
at first they make less in a Founday, at last more. Sv.s 4 ecc]. 

rounded (fau*nded\/;^/. a. [f. Found 

1 . Based, having a (specified] base or ground 
(with qualifying adverb), f Also without adv. =: 
‘well founded % well grounded, etc, (oh.), 

1603 Shaks. Mach. III. iv. 22 Then comes my Fit againe. 
I had else beene perfect, Whole as the Marble, founded 
as the Rocke. 1671 Milton 1504 Thy hopes are 

not ill founded. 1771 Junius Lett. Iv, 291, I mean. -of .such 
charges.. to show th.'it they are not founded. 1774 tr, 
PIchietius* Child of Nature L 132 A young woman of your 
prudence must be founded in her behaviour, 1780 Burke 
Sp, al Bristol Wks III. 398 Supply them with just and 
founded motives to disafiection. 1793 A need. W. Pitt III. 
xliil 152 If Ministers are founded in .saying there is no sort 
of treaty with France. 1833 Macaulay Hht. Eng. III. 24S 
These complaints were in many cases well founded, 

2. p]ndowed, ‘ on the foundation’, 7 'are, 

189s J. M. Bulloch Hist. Aberdeen Univ. 99 The greater 
p.nrt of the founded members had been * quyte abolisched 

roundement: seo Fundament. 
t Fou 'aider, sh i Oh. ff. Found yaI -f- -BRb] 
One who tests : only in alc-founder - 
CISCO Bk. of Brome (1886) 164 Enquere,.of yower alle- 
foundens, ^ef they hawe do yer office well and trwly. 

Founder 1 fau-ndo.i), sb.'i^ [f. F ound vf + -eri t 
cf, OF.fondeor, 

1 . One who raises an edifice ; one who presides 
at the erection of a city ’ < J.\ 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 11 . 79 ]>e foundour of Hs 
citee is vnknowe. C1440 Bone Flor. 11 Antenowre. .fown- 
der of Jerusalem. 1611 Cory at Crudiiies 8 Julius Ctesar 
was the first founder of this tower. 1728 N kwton Chronol. 
Amended i, i6t Every City set up the worship of its own 
Founder. ^ 1838 Murray* s Handbk. N. Germ. 477 The 
building displays., the taste of different founders. 
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fb. A maker or creator. Oh ^ 
rt! 137S Joseph Arim. 68 He |jat is mi foundeor may hit 
folfuTle, pat was ded on jje cros & bou3te us so deore. 

2 . One who sets up or institutes for the first time ; 
one who gives its first beginning to (an institution, 
sect, etc.). Formerly in wider use, an oiiginator 
(of a practice or custom). 

1340 70 Alex. 4- Dind. 664 He [Mars] was fihtere fel & 
foundur of werre. 1389 in Gilds toi first 

foundurs of y*’* gilde. 1348 Hall CA^w/., Hen. V/J, 32 b, 
No man could tell who was the authoure and founder of 
that Tumoure. 1363 Homilies ii. Wilful Rebel, iv. (1859) 
583 Sathan, the first founder of Rebellion. i678Cudworth 
Intell. Syst. i. i. Contents § 17 Leucippus and Democritu.s. , 
were.. the Founders of that Philosophy which is Atheisti- 
cally Atomical. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, i. 24^ Pallas . , 
I'hou Founder of the Plough and Plough-man’s ToyL 1776 
Gibbon ^ F, I. 357 Like Augustus, Diocletian may 

be considered as the founder of a new empire. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 24 George Fox, the founder of 
the .sect of Quakers. 1874 Helps iii. 52 The 

founders of great fortunes and great families. 

3 . Cue who founds or establishes (an institution) 
with an endowment for its perpetual maintenance. 

1303 R. Brunne HandL 2584 He was fyrst founder 

and syre Of h'i cherche of Knares myre. 1533-6 Act 27 
Hen. VIH, c. 28 Suclie as pretende to be fouiidours, pa- 
trons or dononr.s of suche relygyous houses. i68a Pridkaux 
Lett. (Camden) 122 Our founders monument being defaced 
in the late wars, I am again restoreing it. % 6 g^ Bentley 
Boyle Lect. n. 8 The Honourable Founder of this Lecture. 
1856 Emerson Eng. 7 'raits, Universities Wks. (Bohn) XL 
89 The pictures of the founders hang from the walls, 
f 4 . One who supports or maintains another. Oh. 
1348 Hall (1809' 491 He [Perkyn Warbeck]. .with 

all hys complices and confederates, and Jhon Awater . . one 
of hys founders and hys sonne, were . . arreyned and con- 
dempned at Westmynster. 1613 Beaum, & Fl. Captain 1. 
iii, What a vengeance ails you, To be so childish to imagine 
me A founder of old fellows? 

5. F’ounder’s-sliares, (-parts) //., shares issued 
to the founders of a public company, as part of 
the consideration for the business or concession 
which is taken over, and not forming a part of the 
ordinary capital. 

3889 Daily News 24 Oct. 7/2 The value of. . founders’ shares 
has grown unwieldy, i 80 Atkenxum i Feb. 143/2 The 
invention of ‘ founder.s’ shares’. .dates only from 1869. 

Founder (faumdoj), sk^ [f. Found + -ee 
C f. OF. (and moil.'F,)fmidmr.'] 

1 . One who founds or casts metal, or makes arti- 
cles of cast metal. Often in comb., with the metal 
or article specified, as keU iron-, type founder. 

140a in Rot. Pari, III. 520 Bartilmew Dekene, B^ounder. 
1560 Bible iGenev.) Jer. vi, 29 The lead i.s consumed in 
the fyre : the founder melteth in vaine. 1637 Decree Star 
Chamber xxvii. in Arb. Miltods A reop. 21 That there shall 
be foure Founders of letters for printing allowed. x 6 Zx 
Grew Musmem m. iii. 334 Founders add a little [antimony] 
to their Bell-Metal, to make it more sonorous. 1705 Lut- 
TREi-L Brief Rel. (1857) V. 581 Her majesties founder has 
orders to ca.st 60 heavy cannon. 1724 Swift DrapiePs Lett. 
Wks, X75S V* u* Hr. Wood and his crew of founders 

and tinkers coin on. 189a Labour Commission Gloss. s.v., 
Master founders are the owners or managers of a foundry for 
making iron or brass castings, 
b. Oiie who foimds glass. 

1853 Ure Diet. Arts I. 905 The glass-founder. 1883 
Jnstr. Census Clerks 89 Glass Manufacture [Workmen 
employed in] Metal Making : Founder, 

2. Co?nb., as founders dust, sand (see quots,). 
1S58 .Si.MMOND.s Did. Trade, Founders' Dust, charcoal 

powder, and coal and coke dust ground fine and sifted for 
casting purposes in foundries, /bid., Pounders^ sand, a 
.species of sand obtained from Lewi.'^ham, Kent, and other 
districts, for making foundry moulds. 

Founder (fau*ndw), sb.^ [f. Founder v.} 
fl. pt. (Grounds, lees, sediment. Cf. F. fon- 
drilles. Obs. 

c 1430 M. E. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 176 Do awey he foundres 
B'.r. groundes] vnderne}je. 

2 . T’he action of the verb Founder ; a landslip. 
tBBz Cornk, Mag. Dec. 738 A series of fimnder.s or land- 
slips, caused by the undermining of the solid .strata. 

Founder (fuiundoa.), sh.^ [^PP- found, pa. 
pple. of Find v, + -eh i.] 
fl. = Finder. Obs. 

1577 Frami>ton Joyful News in App. Jas. Ps C&tmterbl. 
(Arb.) 84 lx)rde Nicot. .first founder out of this hembe. 

2 . Spec, in Derbysh. (see quot. 1851). 

1601 High Peak Art. I. in Mancler Derbysh. Min. Gloss. 

(1824! 330 Who ,, were or protended to be po.sses.sed of 
the same ground as taker of a Fore-field for an old foun- 
der. xB^x Tai'PING Lead-mining TertmCf. D. S.>, Founder 
is the mining term expressive of the finder of a vein, or ruke, 
or in ordinary language, a miner. 

3 . That portion of a lead-mine which is given to 
the first finder of the vein ; hence, the part first 
worked. Called also foimder-meer, -shaft. 

1633 Manlove Lead-Mims 59 (E. D. S.) If two Founders 
in one Rake be set. 1747 Hooson Miner's Dut. lx\h, 
Sometimes it hatipens that there is two Founders in the 
same Vein, for a Vein may be found at a distance from my 
Founder. x8oa Mawe />//>/. Derbysh. 204 Fonndermere, the 
fir.st 32 yards of ground worked, /bid., P'ounderskaft, the 
fii-st shaft that Is sunk. 185s Act 14 f 15 Vict. c. 94 §2 
''j'he Word ‘ Founder* shall menu the Point at which a Vein 
of Ore shall be first found .the Words ‘ Founder-Meers' 
shall mean the Two first Meens 10 be set out to the Finder, 
Founder (faa*ndai), sb.i> Also fi fowi^dor. 
[f. FousiDm (semes 4-5).] 
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1 . Inflammation of the laminar strtictnres of a 
horse’s foot, resulting usually from overwork ; a 
similar disease in dogs. 

3347 Salesbury Welsh Diet., Fraeo val march, fownder. 
2708 J- C. Compl Collier ixBifi) 34 They are subject to 
Beat or Founder to their Feet or Leggs. i8as Loudon 
Agric. § 6517 (1831) 087 Founder of the feet. 1884 Speedy 
Sport iii. 31 Kennel lameness, founder, and rheumatism 
[in dogs] are often caused by [etc.] 

2 . A rheumatic affection of the miLScles of the 
chest in horses. Called also body-, chest founder. 

3737 Bracken Farriery /mpr. (3756) 1 . 275 They were 
often mistaken even in what they call the Che.st or Body- 
fotmder. 1818 .Sporting Mag. II. 171, I agree with the 
French writers tl at the founder is a fluxion. 

Founder (fau-nd^j), 10. [a. OF. fondrer to 

plunge to the bottom, submerge ; also intr. to col- 
lapse, fall in ruins :—f. bottom. 

The simple vb, appears to be rare in OF. ; the 

compounds esfondrer, eufoudrer. are common, and occur in 
most of the senses below; cf. Afoundks, Enfounder, of 
which founder in some uses may be an aphetic form. 
The r m the OF. vb. is variously accounted for ; see Hatz.- 
Darm. ef^ondrer, %Jlx\m% Lat. -Rom.- Wb. s,.yy. e.x- 
fimdulare, infundvlare', a popular Lat. type *fundordre 
may have existed, {.fund or a *see Du Cange) pi. of fundus 
ntui., whence Vr.fonds, Fouk'ce.] 

*1 1. irans, I'o burst or smash (something) in ; to 
force a passage tl’irough. Obs, 

13.. Coer de L. 5266 He gaff Richard a sory flatt, That 
foundryd bacynet and haq c 3330 R. Bkunne Chron, 11725) 
1S3 And whan he wms withinne, & faiiht as a wilde Icon, 
He fondred J>e'Sara2in.s otuymie & fauht as a dragon.; 

f 2 . To send to the bottom, cause to be swallowed 
up or engulfed. Oii'r. 

33. . E, B. Allit. P. B. 3014 |>Js watz a uengeaunce violent 
bat voyded H.-e places, |?at foundered hatz so fayr a folk & 
pe folde sonkken. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xxvii. 97 Haue no 
mercy.. of ony man that iyueth, fouiidre & droune altogider 
[F. ef oudres tout] in-to the botome of the sea. 

3 . intr. Of the earth, a building, etc. : To fall 
down, give way, 

1489 Caxton Pdytes of A. it. xxxv, 153 The toure foun- 
dred and sanke doune in to the grounde, <3x697 -Aubrey 
JF/7/4f i Royal Soc. MS.) xofiiHalliw.) A quantity of earth, 
foimdred and fell downe vast depth.^ 3830 Lyell Prim, 
Geol, I. 274 We find that the cliffs of Bawdsey and Felix- 
low are foundering slowly, 

tb. trans. To undermine. Alsoyf^. Ohs, 
x 6 S 5 Fuller Ch. Hist, in. iv. § 33 King John, having his 
soul battered without, with forrain tears, and foundred with- 
in by the falsenes.se ' of his Subjects, sunk on a sudden 
beneath himself. (2x636 Ussher Ann. v. <36581 60 The 
river . . foundering the wall thereof 20 furlongs in length, 
bare it down. 

4 . intr, (Chiefly of a horse or its rider.) To 
stumble violently, fall helplessly to the gmimd, 
collapse ; to fall lame ; occas, to sink or stick fast 
(in mire or bog). 

(ft386 Chaucer Knt's. T, 3829 For which his hors for 
feere gan to tunie, And leep asyde, and foundred as he 
leep, e 141^ Golagros 6* Gaw, xoaa As he lomit our ane 
bra, His hit founderit hym fra. xsx3 Douglas Mmis x. 
xiv. 1S7 Down swakkis the knycht sone, with a fellon fayr, 
Foundris fordwart flatlin<is on hys spald. c 1560 A. Scott 
Poems (S, T. S.) ii. 363 Togrund, for fersness, he did fun- 
der. 3563 Homilies n. Rogation Week iv , ! 1859 ' 498 Where- 
by thy poor nyghbour, sitting on his .seelly weak beast, 
foundereth not in the deep thereof. 1713 Steele Guard. 
No 332 rd The man is a thick-skull’d puppy, and founders 
like a horse. 1875 F. Hall in Lippincott' s Mag, XV 1 . 749/1 
The guide had .strayed off the ford, and I was foundering 
in a quicksand. x8^ Muikhead Gains in. § 219 When 
a man has. .driven another’s hor.se so hard as to cause it to 
founder, 

5 . irans. To cause to break down or go lame ; 
esp. to cause (a horse) to have the founder, thus 
disabling him, 

*593 Na.she4 Lett. Confut. 51 A broken-winded .. lade, 
that, .now is quite foundred and tired, x6o8 Vorksh. Trag. 
1. viii, O .stumbling jade .. Plague founder thee. 1674 N. 
Cox GentL Recreat, 1, (1677)97 You will surbate or founder 
your Hounds. i6l^ Hacke Colled. Fo^. 11, 11699)3 A very 
bad Path, which with our being necessitated tb wade the 
River, .almost foundred our Men, 1732 Gay Achillesi, He 
will quite founder himself with galloping from place to 
place to look after me. 1884 W, C. .Smith Kildrostan 74 
Slui,.rode my pony till she foundered him. 

■■■ 'hefige ■ ■ ■ • ■ ' ; ' 

x£;89 R. Harvey PL Perc. 18 Such firie Agues fall soonest 
into a surfeit, and fotinder themselues with their^intem- 
peiate behauiour, ^1645 Milton Colast. (1853) 365 Founder 
himself to and fro in his own objections. 1638 Bramhall 
Consecr. Bps. vi. 148 And so your Con.sequence . . is foundered 
of all four, and can neither passe nor repasse. 

*11 c. Confused with Found : To benumb. 
x 56» [see Found 7».B]. 1378 I^yte Dodoens iii. xix. 342 
The Oyle..is good.. for members that are benuinmed or 
foundered. 

6 . intr. Of a vessel : To fill with wmter and sink, 
go to the bottom. [ « OF. denfondrer : cf. sense 2.] 

x6oo Hakluyt Voy, III. 398 Already she had receiued 
in much water, insomuch th.at she beganne to founder. 
1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. i, 'I’he seamen every now and then 
cried out she would founder. 1882 'Niwse Naval Archit. 
13 Ships founder when the en ry of water into the interior 
cIuLses a serious and fatal Io.ss of floating power, 
b. fig. To ‘ come to grid be wrecked. 

36x3 Shaks. Hen. VIII, in. ii. 40 But in thi.s point All his 
trickes founder. x8i6 KitATiNCE Trav. (i8i7i L 56?/^.''^, 
Spain began to founder from the loss of the Low Countrie.s; 
but a first-mte ship does not go down like a wherry* 
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7 . trans. To cause (a ship) to fill with water and 
sink ; to send to the bottom. 

i6s9 D- Pkll Impr. Sea. 305 When a vessel is, or comes 
once to bee foundered, there is no possibility of her being 
helped up. [But this may be .sense 6,] 1748 F. Smith Voy. 
Disc. I. 52 Capable of ^jierceing a Ship under her Bends, so 
foundering her. 1893 G. Allen ScallywasWl, no A great 
ship was being foundered and ground to pieces by some 
invisible force within a few yards of them. 

S- Golf. To hit (a ball) into the ground. 

1880 ‘ Capt. Crawley '* Fooihnll^ etc. g6 The young Golfer 
. .is likely to founder the ball, or drive it only a comparatively 
short distance. 

<^ 9. erro 7 t. ^YT.fondre i To burst (into tears), 
c 1477 Caxton Jnson 5 The damoiseau Jason .. began 
thenne to foundre in teeris right habondantly. [Often in 
Caxton.] risso Lo. Berners Arth. Lyt.Bryt, (1814) 51 
The king founcTred all in teeres. 

Hence Foumdering vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1548 Hall C/ifvn.j Hen, VJt lan, 13! 127 Matthew Gouth, 
by founderyng of his horsse, was taken. x$oz WAUNERA/b. 
Eng. IX. Uii. (1612) 238 No one thing quailes Religion more 
than foundring Presbytrie. i<Si4 Markham Cheap Husb. 
I. li. (x668) 62 Of Foundring in the F'eet there be two sorts, 
a dry and a wet. i8ojb C. James Milit, Diet. s,v., Foundering 
in the feet. .Foundering in the chest, 1813 Scott Rokeby 
I. xvii, Rescued from our foundering .skiff. 

Poundered'Jaumdaid),///. <2. [f. Founder 
+ -EDb] 

fl. Undermined, made to give way. Ohs. 
a x66i Fuller Wm-tkies {X840) I. 119 A foundered and 
failing foundation. 

2 . Of a horse: Affected with founder; lamed. 

1343 tr. Act 20 Rich. Jly c. 5 The sayde horses become al 
lost and foundred [original Rf./ojindez], x$gg B. Jonson 
Cynthia's Reth i. i. As tender as the foot of a foundred 
nagge. 1640 Fuller yosep/fs Coat t Cor. xi. (1867) 81 So 
our judgment will be partial and favourable to us, as 
foundered feet will never tread hard. *726 Swift Corr. 
Wks 1841 IL 596 Shall gallop a founderea horse ten miles 
ujxin a causeway and get home safe, i860 Blackmokb 
Lorna D xxiii, Your horse was |;reatly foundered. 

Jig 164a Fuller Holy tjr RroJ. St. ii. i. 51 He not only 
hears but examines his Client, and pincheth the cause, 
where he fears it is foundred. i8aa Byron Vis. Judg, xci, 
Ere he could get a word Of all his founder’d verses under 
way. 

3 . Of a vessel : Sunk, wrecked. 

a 1700 B, E, Diet. Cant, Crew^ FoundeVd, Ship at Sea^ 
that sprung a Leak and Sunk downright. 1762-9 Falconer 
Ski/nor. in. 634 They . . Across the founder'd deck 0 er- 
whelming roar. 

EouuderOHS (faimdsrss), a. Also foundrotis. 
[f. Founder v, + -ous.] Causing or likely to cause 
to founder ; miry, full of ruts and holes. 

1767 Hull <?• Anlaby Road Act ot The other roads.. are 
become very founderou.s for travellers. 1796 Burke Regie. 
Peace^ in. Wks. VII L 267, I have trayefled through the 
Hegotiation, and a sad founderous road it is, 1805 Wordsw, 
Waggoner iii, Poor pilot I, by snows confounded, And 
many a foundrous pit surrounded ! 2844 Williams Real 

Prop. (1873) 3*4 Where a public way is foundrous, as such 
ways frequently were in former times. 

FouudersMp (faumd^jjip). [f. Founder sb.^ 
+ -SHIP.] The position of a founder, 

^ 1565 Abp. Parker Corr. (1853) 252 , 1 would wish a better 
in his place to govern the house, and he to hold him in his 
foundership if he will. *622 Callis Stat. Sewers 1x647 213 
Many Inheritances I found in reason freed from these 
'Taxes and Lays, as Tythes in Spiritual hands. .Presenta- 
tions, Founderships. *841 EyasePs Mag XXIII. 92 There 
seems to be a patriotic schism . . as to the foundership of 
the Temperance societie.s. x8^ Contemp. Rev. Xll. 67 It . . 
harmonizes with bis foundership of the Olympic games. 
FotmdlixLg (faumdlig). Forms: 4 fyiid[e)Hng, 
4-8 fondling, 4-6 -elyng, 4 6 found, e)lyng, 
(4-elmg),4-5 fund(e)ling,-lyng, 4, 6 foundling. 

fundding vondelmg'^ MIEIG, vunde- 

h‘nc)f f, fundetij pa, pple, of Find v. + -WNa ; ME. 
had also fimUingi^ *= G^T.findlin^)., f. the pres, stem 
of the vb. Cf, also WS*. funding^ 

1 , A deserted infant whose parents are unknown, 
a child whom there is no one to claim. Also 
transf. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter lxvu[il. 5(Horstm,) Of fadre of found- 
linges ma. c X30S fudm 56 in E.E. P. (1862) xo8 So bat ke 
queue vpbreid adai: jmt he fyndling was. exty^ Promp. 
Parv.. 182/2 B'undelynge, as he jmt ys fown^n, and noman 
wote ho ys hys fadur, ne hys modyr. 1549 Coverdale, etc. 
Erasm. Par. Phil. iii. $, I am an Israelite, not by engraff- 
ynge, but by kyndred : not a straunge foundlyng, but a Jewe, 
beynge borne of the Jewes. x6oa Withals Diet, ttjx/t A 
childe which is laid and found in the streete . . or else- 
where, which they call commonly a foundling. X73S Berke- 
ley Querist^ 372 Whether there should not be erected., 
an hospital for orphans and foundlings, at the expense of 
old bachelors! 1789 G. White Selbome xWv. 113, I myself 
have .seen these foundlings in their nest displaying a strange 
ferocity of nature. 1840 Dickens Bam. Rudge xxxix, He 
roared again until the very foundlings near at hand were 
startled in their beds. 

appositively. a 171a King Ulysses Tiresias 25 Tho’ he 
a foundling bastard be. a 1853 Robertson Semi. Ser. iv. 
xxiii. (1876) 250 The discovery of a foundling orphan. 
h. fg. 

^ x^7 Golding De Momay Pref. 8 As for lying or vn truth, 
it IS a foundling, and not a thing bred. X&7-38 Hare 
Guesses (1867) 210 Employ such words as have the 
largest families, keeping clear of foundlings and of those of 
which nobody can tell whence they come unless he happens 
to be a scholar. x8s3 Trench Proverbs 39 The great 
majority of proverbs are foundlings, the happier foundlings 
of a nation's wit, which [etc.J- 
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2 . Thtt Foiifidlmg'. the Foundling Hospital, 
I.ondon, 

1829 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) I. 123 It would be 
as wise to recommend wolves for nurses at the Foundling, 
on the credit of Romulus and Remus. 

3 . attrib. and Comb.., as foundling-hospital, 
t -liouse, an institution for the reception of found- 
lings ; foundling-stone, an erratic boulder. 

1756 Nugent Gr. Tour., France IV. 39 The enfanis 
trouvts, or *found ling-hospital. 1875 Jowett Plato led. 2) 
HI. 166 The Creches of Paris, or the foundling hospital of 
Dublin. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 12 p 6 What, you 
never heard of the ^Foundling Hou.se? 1892 Edin, Rev. 
Apr. 30s Foundling-stones' innumerable have become 
objects of popular superstition and scientific curiosity. 

Poundment ; see Fundamisnt. 

Foundress * (fau-ndres). Forms : 5 fown- 
dowr-, 5-6 founderesse, (7 -ess), 5-7 foun- 
dresse, 7-8 -res, 7- foundress, [f. Founder sbA 
-H -ESS,] A female founder; esp. a woman who 
founds or endows an institution, etc. 

1430 Lydg, Min, Poems ii Gramer..Cheeff ffbunderesse 
and route of alle connyng. 1490 Caxton Eneydos vi. 23 
Dydo foundresse of the noble cyte of cartage. 1568 
Grafton C>4r43w, JL 898 [Perkin] retourned againe to the 
Lady Margaret hi.s first foolish foundre.sse- 1631 Weever 
A nc. E'un. Mon. 387 The chiefe Foundres.-ie of this religious 
house. 1778 Lowth Transl. Isaiah Notes (ed. 121 328 
Semiramis was the foundress of this part also of the Baby- 
loniati greatness. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. ^30 The 
goddess who is the common foundress of both our cities. 

tFou'iidress-. Obs. [f. Founder + -ess.] 

A woman who founds or casts metals. 

1638 Ford Fancies m. ii, The great bell^ of my heart is 
crack’d and never Can ring in tune again, till’t be new cast 
By one only skilful foundress. 

Foundry (fuirnclri). Forms: 7 fondary, -ery, 
founderie, 8 -ary, 8-9 -ery, 9 foundry, [a. F. 
fond{e)rie, f. fondre*. see Found 

1 . The art or business of founding or casting 
metal ; concr. founders^ work, castings. 

i6ox Holland Pliny 11. 365 This art of grauing images in 
stone is of greater antiquitie by farre, than., founderie and 
casting .statues. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L, § 279 note, I'he 
ingenious Mr. Prickett, to whom the Iron Foundei^ of this 
kingdom owes much, 1890 Daily News 6 Jan. 2/3 Cut nails 
are advanced . . and a similar run Is declared in heavy iron 
foundry, mill-rolls, wheels, etc. 

2 . An establishment or building in which found- 
ing of metal or glass is carried on. 

x64S Evelyn Mem. (1819) 1. 194 The founderie where they 
cast ordinance. <ri730 ,BuKT Lett.N. Scoil. izBiS- I. 258 
This man . . dwelt near an English foundery in Glengary. 
1853 Ure Diet. Arts 1 . gx 5 'art. Glass-making). x88o Miss 
Braddon Just as / am xliii, Fellow- workmen together in 
the same foundry. 

pg. tjxt Shaftesb, Charac. (1737' I. 320 Thus I contend 
with fancy and opinion ; and search the mint and foundery 
of imagination. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. IV. 249 The nur- 
sery of irresistible legions, the foundary of the human race. 

fb. (See quots.) Obs, 

x^o-98 Lassels P'oy, Italy I. 3 The Fondaries or Still- 
ing-Houses of the Great Duke of Florence. 1674 Blount 
Glossogr.^ Fondcry (Fr.) a Stilling-house. 

3 . aitrib. and Comb., as foundry-coke, furnace, 
goods, -man ; foundry-iron, iron containing 
sufficient carbon to make it suitable for castings ; 
foundry-proof, the final proof before stereotyping 
or electrotyping (Jacobi). 

X893 Daily News 6 Aug. 8/6 Wanted by Colliery Pro- 
prietors, an Agent, to sell ^foundry coke. 1884 Knight 
Did. Meek. IV. 355 * Foundry Furnace . . Reverberating 
and blastfurnaces. 1831 J. Holland Manuf. Metal 1 . 71 
That endless variety of smaller and generally useful articles, 
denominated ^foundery goods. 2863 Robsoh Bards opTyne 
357 He. .keeps 'a the *foundrymea starvin' till neet. 

Fount ^ (fount). Chiefly poet. [Appears late 
in 1 6th c. ; ad. Y.font or h.font-em on the analogy 
of mount, mountain, etc.] A spring, source. Foun- 
tain. 

XS93 Shaks. Lucr. 850 Why should . . toads infect fair 
founts with venom mud? 1613 — //>«. VIII, i. L 154 
Proofes as cleere as Founts in Inly, when Wee see each graine 
of grauell, 1641 J. Jackson True Evang, Temper 8 As 
natural! a fluxe and emanation forth of it . , as the water in 
the rivelet hath from the fount, X667 Milton P. L. hi. 357 
And flours aloft shading the Fount of Life. X725 Pope 
Odyss. XIX 562 Thy milky founts my infant lips have drained. 
1728-46 Thomson Spring 398 High to their fount, .trace up 
the brooks, a 1839 Prasd Poems (1864) II. 308 By Kedron's 
brook, or Siloa's holy fount, 
b. transf and fg. 

1593 Drayton Eclog. iv, 107 From this Fount did all 
those Mischiefs flow. 1833 Mrs. Browning Prometh. Bound 
Poems 1850 1. 144 Because I stole The secret fount of fire, 
1842 Tennyson Locksley Hall 188 Ancient founts of 
inspiration well thro* all my fancy yet, 1874 Green Short 
Hist. V. § 3. 23s The Archbishop turned fiercely upon Oxford 
as the fount and centre of the new heresies. 

Fount ^ (faunt^, font (f^rat). Printing. Also 
8 found ; cf. Fund. [See Font ^A^] A complete 
set or assortment of type of a particular face and 
size. Also ivXly, fount of letter or type. 

1683 Moxon Printing No. n. ? 2. 13 A Fount (properly 
a Fund) of Letter of all Bodies. Ibid. No. xxni. 377 
Fount is the whole number of Letters that are Ca.st of the 
same Body and Face at one time. X687-8 Boyle Let. 5 
Mar. in Birch Life 4x7, I caused a font of Irish letters to be 
cast X7X4 MandevilleF-o^. Bees (1725) 1. 258 Break down 
the printing-presses, melt the founds. X77x P. Luckombe 


Hist. Print. 248 A Complete Fount of Letter. 1834 Southey 
Doctor 1 . il 27 We discussed the merit.s of a new font. s86a 
Burton Bk. Hunter 76 The largest font of Italics possessed 
by the establishment. 1878 F. S. Williams Midi. Raiiw, 
630 He set up a complete fount of type. 

Fountain (fau-ntenj. Forms: 5-6 fontayii(©, 
-eyii(e, 5-7 -taine, foimtayu' e, 6 fontane, 6--7 
fountaiue, 7- fountain. fontayne,B.. OF, 

fontame L.fontdna (whence Fr., Sp., Pg., 

It. fontana, Welsh ffynnawn, fern, of C. font- 
anus pertaining to a touut, f. font-fonsVotiWs 

1 . A spring or source of water issuing from the 
earth and collecting in a basin, natural or artificial ; 
also, the head-spring or source <2/^ a stream or river. 
Now arch, or poet. txo.fg. 

c x4S,o Merlin 308 To this fountayn ofte tyme com nimiane 
for to disporte. 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xviii. 400 
A fore the gate sprange aquyeke fontaine. 1535 Coverdale 
Gen. viii, 2 The fountaynes of the depe and the wyndowes 
of heauen were stopte.^ 1588 Shaks. 7 V/. A. n.y. 22 Pike to 
a bubling fountaine .stir’d with winde. 1635 N. Carpenter 
Geog. Del, 11. jx. 163 Some would haue the great riuer Tanais 
not to haue his head or fountaine in the Ripheean mountains. 
1671 Milton Samson 581 God, who caused a fountain at 
thy prayer From the dry ground to spi ing, etc. 1692 Ray 
Dissol. fVorldn.ii (1732 > 83 Making Rivers to ascend to 
their Fountain.s. 1727 Dyer Grongar Hill 20 So oft I have, 
At the fountain of a rill Sate upon a flow'ry bed. i8ia 
Erackenridge Views Louisiana 1814) X05 The greatest 
objection to this country Is the want of fountains and running 
streams. 1842 Tennyson Arnphion 96 'I'he vilest herb that 
runs to seed Beside its native fountain. 

b. used with reference to baptism (cf. Font). 

[1526 Tindale Epk. v. 26 Clensed it in the fountayne of 

water thorowe the worde.] 1348 9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer 
Offices 8 Them which at this fountayne forsake the deuill 
and all his workes. 

c. transf. 

1526-34 I’lNDALE Mark v. 29 And streyght waye her 
fountayne of bloude was dryed vp- X592 Shaks. Rom. 
4* Jul. I. i. 92 With purple fountain.s issuing from your veins. 

d. fig. A spuing, source, ‘ well Often in pi.') 

1398 I'revisa Barth. De P. R. 1. (1495 6 God is the foun- 
tayne of all godenesse and of all veriue.^ 14.. Balade to 

(Chaucer's Wks. 1561) Fountain al filthles.se, as 
birell current clere. 1481 Caxton Myrr. i. vi. 30 Parys 
Oxenford & Cambryge ben the fontayns where men may 
drawe out most science.^ X548-9 Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, 
I'ost- Communion, Almightie God, the fountayn of all 
wisdome. 1589 PasquiCs Ret. C iij, I'his mischlefe hath 
many fountaines. x 66 q Barrow Euclid Pref. (17x4) 3 Some 
principal Rules of practical Geometry, reducing them to their 
original Fountains.^ 1766 Blackstone Comm. 1 1. 223 The 
French law, which is derived from the same feodal fountain. 
X844LD. Brougham Brit. Const, •xvix. (1862) 268 The Crown 
is the fountain of honour. x86i Tulloch Eng. Purit. i, 116 
Long-practised craft had poisoned the very fountains of 
trust in him. 

2 . A Jet or stream of water made to rise or spout 
up artificially ; the structure built for such a jet or 
stream to rise and fall in; also, an erection in a 
public place for a constant supply of fre.sh water 
ior drinking (more fully, drinking fountain). Ap- 
plied also to a natural j^-t of water, as that of a 
geyser. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xviii. ix, A dulcet spring and 
xnarvaylous fountaine Of golde and asure made all certaine, 
XS90 Spenser F. Q. ir. xii. 60 In the mid.st of all a fountaine 
stood, Of richest sub.stance that on earth might bee, x6oi 
Shaks Jul. C, 11. ii. 77 My Statue, Which like a Fountaine, 
with an hundred spouts Did run pure blood, xflas Bacon 
Ess., Gardens (Arb.) 561 Fountaines I intend to be of two 
Natures: the One that sprinckleth or Spjouteth Water; 
the Other a Faire Receipt of Water, . . without Fish, or 
Slime, or Mud.; a: x63i Donne Poems (1650) 23 A stone 
fountaine weeping out the yeare. X717 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Let. to Lady Rich i Apr., There were four 
fountains of cold water in this room. 1726 Adv. Capt. R. 
Boyle 28 It had been formerly a Fountain, but was only 
choak'd up.. I ask'd.. if he had ever known it to play. 
184X-4 Emerson Ess., Art Wks. (Bohn) 1. 145 Let spouting 
fountains cool the air, Singing in the sun-baked square. 2882 
Cassell s. v. Drinkingjountain, Modern drinking fountains 
began to be erected in Liverpool in 1857. The first one in 
London was opened to the public on April 12, 1859. 1886 
A. WiNCHELL PValks 4* 'Falks in Geol. Field 84 Instantly 
the fountain [of the Great Geyser of Iceland] began to play 
with the utmost violence. 

3 . Her. A roundel, harry wavy of six, argent 
and azure. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry m. iv. 96 He beareth..a Bend., 
betweene six Fountaines Proper. 1864 Boutkll Her. Hist. 
^ Pop. V. 2$ In representation, the Bezant, Plate, and Foun- 
tain, are flat. x 868 Cussans Her. iv. 70 A Bend between 
six Fountains forms the Coat of the Stourton Family. 

4 . A reservoir or compartment for bolding oil, 
ink, etc., in an Argand lamp, a printing-press, etc. 

5 . ConchoL (See quot.) 

1895 Edin. Rev. Oct. 355 Fountains and watering-pots,, 
and helmet-shells .. names which have been locally .. 
allied to a few of the multitudinous spedes of MoUu.sca. 

attrib. and Comb, a, simple attrib. (chiefly 
appositive and fig. =« belonging to or of the nature 
of a spring or source, original). 

1645 Rutherford Tryal 4- TH. Faith (1845) $ The fountain- 
love, the fountain-delight, the fountain-joy of men and 
angels. X648 Boyle Seraph. Love xviii. 1x700) iix His 
Love is the first Original and Fountain-blessing. <2x652 
J. Smith Sel. Disc. ix. 446 The universal fountain-fulnesis 
of one supreme almighty goodness, 1662 J. Chandler Van 
Helmont's Oriat. 286 1‘he Fountain-light of the soul. 1678 
Marvell De/. Howe Wks. 1875 IV, 192 The original and 
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fontJtam-Being. 1803-6 Wordsw» Iniimaf. Immort. 5x, 
Those shadowy recollections, Which be they what they 
may, Are yet the fountain light of all our day. 1846 Trench 
Mirac, vi. (1862) iqi In contact with Him who is the 
fountain-flame of alllife. 

b. Comb , as fountain-brim ^ -side ; fountain- 
fruitful adj. ; also foimtam-fisiL, a ctenophoran ; 
fountain-pen, a pen furnished with an ink-reser- 
voir; fountam-pipe, a pipe which supplies a 
fountain with water ; fountain- tree, a name for 
the deodar ( Treas, Bot. 1866) ; also, ‘ a tree in the 
Canary Isles which distills water from its leaves* 
(W.); t foi 3 .ntain - water, fresh water from a 
spring, spring-water. 

1634 Milton Comm 119 By dimpled brook and *fountam- 
briin, 1641 G. Sandys Song SoL iv. ii, The 

*Fountahi-fruitfull Lebanon. 1823 Did. Math. ^ Pkys. Sc.f 
*Fountain-pen. 1892 E. "Rmkves H omewd. Bound 164 One 
silver pocket-knife and fountain-pen. 1664 Evelyn Kal. 
Hort. (1729) 226 Look to your* Fountain-Pipes, 1667 Milton 
P, L. IV. 326 By a fresh *fountain-sicle. 1725 Pope Odgss. 
XV. 480 Descry'd By road frei^ented, or by fountain-side. 
1572 Mascall Plant, fy Grafl 7^ Mingled with a 
IittIe_*Fountaine or running water. 1612 Enchir. Med. ii. 7 
Let it be boyled in foure pints of fountaine water. 1678 
R, Russell Geberiv.vi.'z.i^^ Common Salt is dissolved in 
clear Fountain Water. 

FoTintamed (fairnhmd), ppl a. [f. prec. + 
-ED ^.] Provided with a fountain or fountains ; 
also with attributive prefixed, as manyfountained. 

1818 Keats Endym. ii. 717 O fountain’d hill ! Old 
Homer’s Helicon t 1832 Tennyson CEnone 22 O mother 
Ida, many-fountain’d Ida. 18^2 Miss M Recollect. 

II. 3 Fountained garden and pillared court, 
t PoUBtaiBeeT. Obs. In 7 -e(e)r(e, -iere ; 
also Fontaniee, [ad. F. fontainier^ fonienieri 
see -EER.] One who has charge of a fountain, 

1603 Holland Plutarch '' s Mot. 220 No gardener nor 
fountainer. 1644 Evelyn Diary 27 Feb., A basilisc of 
copper, wh"^ managed by the fountainere, casts water 
neere 60 feet high.. The fountaimere represented a showre 
of raine from the topp. 165a Wrksht tr. Camus* Nature's 
ParadoxM^ Like those Fountaineers, who shewing curious 
Water- works and Grotta’s. .set themselves in some known 
place where they remain dry, whilst every one else is 
wetted to the skin. 

Foumtain-liead. 

1 . A fountain or spring from which a stream 
flows ; tlie head-spring or source of a stream. 

*585 T. Washington tr. Nicholafs Voy, i. viii. 9 This 
tower was made . . for the garding and keeping^ of the 
fountayne heads which from thence are brought . . into the 
citte* j:63§ Swan Spec.M.vi. §2 D643) 200 The sea., is 
the fountain-bead from whence all fountains have their 
heads. 1708 J. C. Cornel. Collier {1845) 26 Any Water 
coming from the Fountain, will rise to the height of that 
Fountain Head. 1774 J. My thol II, 60, I passed 

through the regions of the north to the fountain-head of the 
Ister. 1872 Raymond Statist. Mines ^ Mining 57 Taking 
the waters of the streams from their fountain-heads. 

%. fig.. The chief or prime source of anything; 
the quarter whence anything originates; esp. an 
original source of information, news, etc, 

1606 Bryskett Civ. Life xt«t These two vnruly . . powers, 
which are the .spring and fountaine head of all disordinate 
aflfections. 1635 Nicholas Papers (Camden) II. 326 As I 
am.. assured from some heere very neare the fountayne 
head at Bruxells, 1754 Foote Knights i. Wks. 1799 P ^4 
You are about the court ; and so, being at the fountain- 
head, know what is in the papers before they are printed, 
1787 Bentham Usury x, 94 To trace an error to its 
fountain-head is to refute it. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng, 
III- 28 The Convention was the fountain-head from which 
the authority of all future Parliaments must be derived. 

Fountaiiiless (faumtenles), a. [f. Fountain 
+ -LESS.] Without fountains. 

2671: Milton P. R. in. 264 Barren desert, fountainless and 
dry. i8i5 Scott Old Mori. (1830-2) II. xviii. 164 Like 
Hagar watching the waning life of her infant amid the 
fountainless desert. ^ 1842 De Quincey Philos. Herodotus 
Wks. IX. 207 A. .wilderne.ss. .everywhere fountainless. 
Pou'ntainlet. fwnce-wd. [See -LET.] A little 
fountain. 

rtx66x_ Fuller Worthies., Huntingdon rr. (1662) 48 In the 
afore-said Village there be two Fountaine-Iets. 

Fountainous (faumtenss), a. rare. [f. Foun- 
tain + -CDS.] a. Of the nature of a fountain or 
source, lit. and fig. b. Containing fountains or 
springs of water. 

1655 Stanley Hist. Philos, j. ('1701) 18/1 From the Foun- 
tainous Idea’s there proceeded others. 1664 Beale in 
Evelyn* s Pomona 29 If the Land he neither dry.. nor foun- 
tainou& 1747 E. Poston Prettier 1. 42 From this va.st 
fountainous Cause we may plainly trace all the Sins and 
Follies of Mankind. 1855 Bailey Mystic 72 The angels .. 
unsealed The secret wealth of many a fountainous hill. 
Hence PoTi*ntaiiiousl3r«fl*z'. (—as from a source), 
1662 J, Chandler Van Helmont's Oriai. 195 The light of 
the same proceeding immediately and fountainously from 
the Father of Lights. 

Fountfol (fau-ntful), a. pet. [f. Fount i -f- 
-EUL.] Full of founts or springs. 

c xdii Chapman Iliad xx. 204 The foot of Ida*s fountfui 
hill, 162X G. Sandys Ovids Met. xv, (1626) 313 Where 
yellow Tybris runs From fountfull Appenines, x7xs-ao 
PopE//rW XII. 1 14 Fountful Ide. 1809 Mas. West Mother 
(18x0) 144 On the top of fountful Pisgah. 

Foimtilig (fau'ntig), ppl. a, rare. [f. Fount i 
+ -INO^.] Welling up like a spring; transf. 
droopmg in the form of a falling fountain. 
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1827 Hood Mids, Fairies m. And there were fqunting 
springs to overflow Their marble basins. Ibid, xlviii. We 
bend each tree in proper attitude, And founting willows 
train in silvery falls. 

[JPoTipe : see List of SpiHous Words."] 

Fotn? a. and sb. Forms: 1-3 f Sower, 

fSweTy (2 fure), 2-3 f(o)uwer, 3 femiwer, 
fowTier, lower, Orm. fowwerr, foo(ii)r, fu^er, 
fur, south, vor, 3-4 south, vour, 3-7 fowre, 
foure, (3 fawre, fowr, Orm. fowwre),4 faur(e, 3~ 
four. [Com, Teut. and Aryan : OE. f lower 
fiuwer, fior, OS. fiwar, fiuwar, fioH (Du, vier^, 
OHG. fior, fier (MHG., mod.Ger. vier'), ON. fiSrer 
masc., -ar fern., fiogor neut. (Sw. fyra, Da. fire), 
Qe\h.. fidwbr. In comb. OE. had a form fyber-, 
Anglian feoSor-, -ur; cf. OS Frankish 

fitter- (Lex Salica), Goth, fidur-. The phonolo- 
gical relation of the Teut. forms to tho?e in other 
Aryan langs. presents anomalies of which the ex- 
planation is still disputed ; the OAryan type is 
*^elwer-, -wor-y qetur- (with other ablaut-variants 
of somewhat uncertain form), regularly represented 
by Skr. catvdr-, eatur-, Gr. T€crcrtx/>€y (Dor. riropes), 
L. quat/uor, Olrish cetkiry QNNeyki petguar (mod. 
Welsh pedwar).] The cardinal number next after 
ihreoy represented by the symbols 4 or IV. 

A, as adJ. 

1 . In concord with the sb. expressed. 

The four corfters, quarters, etc. iof the earth, heavens or 
world)', the remotest parts; .%e Corner 8. The four 
comers (of a document) : the limits or scope of its contents ; 
see Corner x c. Within the four seas : within the 
boundaries of Great Britain, t Of all four sides : entirely, 
thoroughly. 

a 1000 Crist 879 (Gr.) From feowerum foldan sceatum |>nni 
yternestum eor^an rices englas . . blawaS hyman. CIX75 
Lamb. Horn, 159 t>as fare kunnes teres boS J?® fuwer wateres 
ba J)e beo3 ibaten us on to weschen. c 1205 Lay. 5154 Com 
pa tiSinde to feouwer kinggen bat Belin king wes 
icumen. a 1223 fulianat) pst. leaden him i cure up o fowr 
hweoles. a 1300 Cursor M. 14241 Mari and martha . . bat 
had ben wepand bar four dais. CX4Q0 Destr, Troy 8808 
pen bos maisters gert make .. Fovre lampis full light .. all 
of gold fyne. «fi489 Caxtos Sonnes of Aymon vi. 151 
Reynawde is well a noble gentylman of all foure sides. 
*533 Whiothesley Chron. (i875( I. 10 A rich canapie of 
cloath of silver borne over her heade by the fewer Lordes 
of th<i Fortes. 164a Fuller Holy <5* Prof St. v. i. 359 So 
be it he goeth not out beyond the Foure seas. 1743 P. 
Thomas Jrnl. Anson's Voy. 156 They fired four Guns as 
Signals of Distress. x886 Mrs. Lynn Linton Pasion Carew 
iii, He., was the safest confidant to be found within the 
four seas. 1893 La7o Times XCV. 29/2 It may be neces- 
sary to look beyond the four corners of the agreement. 

to. Four corners y a game ; see quots. Also, in 
Horsemanship (see quot. 1753). 

1730-36 Bailey (folio). Four-corners [with Horsemen). 
*753 Chambers Cyci. Supp., Four-comers, in the manege, 
or to work upon the four corners, is to divide in imagination 
the volt or round into four quarters, so that upon each of 
these quarters, the hor.se makes a round or two at trot or 

f allop; and when he has done so upon each quarter, he 
as made the four comers. 1801 Strutt Sports Past. 
in. vii. 241 Four-corners is so called from four large pins 
which are placed singly at each angle of a square frame. 
x88x in Isle of Wight Gloss. 64 The game of Skittles is also 
altered from nine pins to four, and is called * B’our Comers I 
C. The history of the Four Kings (see quot.). 
X7^ Foote Mimr i. Wks. 1799 L 241 Come, shall we have 
a dip in the history of the Four Kings this morning? 
X894 Brewer Diet. Phrase 4 Fable s.v., The History of 
the Four Kings [Liore des Quatre Rois), a pack of cards. 

2. With ellipsis of sb,, which, may usually be 
supplied from context, •f Four far four : in fours. 

c 1203 Lay, 4046 Feowere here weren riche be haueden 
fcrden mucbele. X3. , E. E. Allit. P. B, 938 pe aungelez. . 
enforsed alle fawre forth at be jatez. XS33 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. II. 201 Syne four for four togidderthan tha fuir, And 
sone all aucht. x63(;i Bible 2 Sam. xxi. 22 These foure . . 
fell bj^ the hand of Dauid. axfim Lady Halkett 
Auiobiog, (1875) 53 All Fowre were in the place apoin ted. 
to. with omission of hourSy as four ddock. 

X375 Laneham Lei. (iZjt) 32 ( Az vnhappy it wax for the 
bride) that cam thither too socHj, (and yet waz it a four a 
dok). 1^87 Swift To Earl of Oxford 1755 HI. 11, 44, 

I shall think of that no more, If you’ll be sure to come at 
four, X87S Jevons Mosuty ipjZ) 266 The bustle and tur- 
moil of the work grow to a climax at four o’clock, 
c. with omission of horses. 
x8is L. SiMOND Tour Gi.Brit. 1. 3 An elegant post-chaise 
and four stopped at the door, x8^ Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 
II. 363 As pleasant as a barouche and four. 

t d. In phrases On {upon, of) all four (sc. feet 
or limbs) ; also on or upon four. Obs . ; now on 
All-foues. 

13. . E. E. Aim, P. B. *683 He fares forth on alle faure, 
Z43o-'4o Lydg. Bochas i. ix. 37 What thyng..Goth fyrst on 
fourCj or els gotbe he nought? X470-83 Malory Arthur 
iL xviii, Thenne balan yede on al four feet and handes and 
put of the helme of his broder. x6ix Bible Lev. xL 20 All 
Foules that creepe, going vpon all foure, shalbean abomina- 
tion vnto you. X64X Marmiom Aniiguary i. in Hazl. 
Dodsley XIIL 431 You’ll hardly find.-lR^t that trots 
sound of all four: There will be some defect. 1662 J, 
Davies tr. Olearitts* Voy. Ambass. (1669) 157 [Babies] will 
crawl stark naked of all four about the House and into 
the fields, Bentley Pkal. 128 What a sorry cripled 

Argument’s here, eveii lame upon all four? 17x2 Arbuthnot 
fokn Bull II. iv, I would crawl upon all four to serve you. 
[X7X9 De Fob Crusoe sxx* I was oblig'd to creep upon all 


Fours.] 1722 Lett, from Mist's frnl. I. 294 An old black 
Horse, that can scarce crawl upon Four. 

3 . Coupled with a higher cardinal or ordinal 
numeral following, so as to form a compound 
(cardinal or ordinal) numeral. 

c 1203 Lay. 2092 [Brutus] hsefde bis lond fower and twenti 
winter on his bond. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xii. xi. 
(1495) 421 Amonge foules oonly the rauen hath fowre and 
syxty chaungynge.s of vqyce. 1379 B’ulke Heshins* Pari. 
416 The loure and thirtieth Chapter sheweth theyse of the 
Masse. 1818 Scott Heart Afidl. vw, My breath is growing 
as scant as a broken- winded piper’s when he ha.s played for 
four-and-twenty hours at a penny wedding. 

JB. as sb. 

1 , The abstract number four. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2x748 O four and thre qua te!s euen, He 
sal b« numbre mak o seuen. 131^ Trevisa Barth. DeP. R, 
XIX. cxviii. 1 1495) 921 One doo to thre makyth foure. 1837 
Wh EWELL Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) L 47 Four, - was held to 
be the most perfect number- 

2 . A set of four persons or things : esp. a. A card, 
domino, or the side of a die marked with four pips 
or spots; a throw of the die by which the ‘four* 
comes uppermost h. Card-playing (Fober). A 
set of four cards of the same value, e. A four- 
oared boat or a crew of four oarsmen. Fours, 
races for four-oared boats, d. Cricket, etc. A hit 
for which four rims are scored, e. pL (See quot. 
1888.) Also in fours (formerly 'fin fours and 
fours), arranged in groups of four; spec, in Biblio- 
graphy used to indicate the number of leaves in a 
sheet or gathering. 

a. X599 Minsheu Sp. Did., Dial, iii. 26 R. I did lift an 
Ace. — Z. 1 a foure. 1674 Cotton Gamester vi. 80 The 
Deuces, Treys, Fours, and B’ives, 1728 Swift Jrnl. Mod. 
LadyWha. 1755 HI. n, %g6 When lady Tricksey play’d a 
four You took it with a mattadore. 1870 Hardy A Ware 
3'/od. Hoyle 81 Suppose your hand consists of a four, five, 
and six of spades. 

b; X883 Longm. Mag. Sept. 499 Fours, or four [cards) of 
a kind. 1894 M askelynk Sharps ^ P'lats 84 If he had been 
so fortunate as to possess another ace among the cards, .he 
would have a * four 

C. Dickens Gt. Expect, Hv, A Four and two sitters 
. , up with one tide and down with another. 1891 Outdoor 
Games <§• Recreat. 137 He must graduate through his college 
fours, and Torpid races. Ibid, 144 Tlie ‘ Coxswamless Fours 
These * Fours'. . are inter-collegiate race.s. 

d. X836 in * Bat ’ Cricketers Man^ [1850) 100 Threes, 
fours, and fives appear as easy for him to get. xSw A. 
Lang Ban <§• A rriire Ban 67 W lien Oxford’s bowling always 
goes For * fours ', for ever to the Cords. 

e. 1488 in La. 'Preas. Acc. Scoil. 1 . 84 Item, a frete of 
the Quenis oure set with grete perle sett in fmiris and fouris, 
1S88 Jacobi Printers' Voc., Fours, a familiar term used 
by compositors for ‘ quarto 1890 H. O. Sommer Malory’s 
Arthur 11. Introd. 9 The first part has signature.s A to Z*,. 
in fours. 

8. Short for, a. four-shilling beer (see quot). ; to, 
four-pennyworth (of spirits) ; c. (pL) four-per- 
cents. 

a. X633 W. R. Match at Midn. n. in Hazl. Dodsley 
XIIL 43 Tim, What Is ’t, brother? Four or six? Capi, 
B'our or six 1 ’tis rich Canary. .. Tim. .. Now I think on ’t, 
a cup of this is Ijetier than our four-shilling beer at home. 

b. 1869 E. Yates Wrecked in Port xxit. 241 ‘ Fours ’ of 
rum, and * sixes ’ of brandy. X876 Besant & Rice Gold. 
BuHerfly i. 20 The girl, .set before him a * four 'of brandy 
and the cold water, 

C. *887 Daily News 1 5 Nov. 5)6 Fully-paid-up stock , . ia 
exchange for the converted Fours and Fo'Ur-and-a-Halfs. 
C. attrib. and Comb. 

1 , a. Combined with sbs. forming adjs., as four* 
acre, -buttony -gallon, -gun, -limy -story, -year-old. 

i8d8 Gladstone fuv. Muttdi xi. (1870) 420 A *four-acre 
field. 1896 Daily Netvs 2 July 8/7 White kids sewn with 
black . . as well as lavender, chiefly in *four-button length. 
1879 Miss Bird Rocky Mount. I. 264, I told him to fill up 
the *four-gallon kettle, 1862 Latham Channel Isl. m. xvii. 
(ed. 2) 400 A *four-gun cutter. 1827 Genii. Mag. XCVll. 
II. SOI Underneath this a stave or *four-line verse. iTO 
A K. Green Behind Closed Doors vi, A *four-story brick 
building. 1832 Lytton Eugene A. i. v, The *fotir-year-old 
mutton, .affecting the shape and assuming the adjuncts of 
venison. 1855 Tennyson Brook 137 ‘ That [colt] was the 
four-year old I sold the Squire.* 

to. In paiasynthetic adjs. with suffix -ED 2, asfour- 
barrelled, -chambered, -columned, -decked, faced, 
-fingered, -headed, -legged, -lettered, -lined, -roomed, 
-sided, -snouted, -spined, -stranded, -stringed, -iined, 
-toed. ■ ■ ■ 

i88x Times 15 Jan. 5/6 A high power of firing for a ’‘four- 
barrelled gun. X870 Gillmore Reptiles ty Birds Introd. 2 
I'he heart is *four-chambered, transmitting venous blood to 
the lungs. xy68-74. Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 386 We are 
now poring over all the nothings in a *four-columned news- 
paper. X833 Marry AT P. Simple xxxv, Nothing would 
suit Nelson but this *four-decked ship.^ 1878 Gurney 
Crystallogr. 86 A cube with a low four-.sid€d pyramid on 
each face.. is sometimes called a ^four-faced cube- x8oa 
Bingley Aftim, Biog. (1813) I. 89 The *four-fingered mon- 
key. x86^ PusEY Led. Daniel ii. 75 The *four-headed 
creatures m Ezekiel’s vision. 1663 Butler Hud. i. i. 402 
To guard the magazine i' th* hose Frorn two-legg’d and 
from *four-legg’d foes. 1778 Hutton in Phil. Trans. 
LXVIII. 57 The whole being supported by a four-legged 
stand. iJteS Scott F. M. Perth xi, I.ouise . . calling her 
little four-legged companion, had eagerly followed in the 
path. x65a H. C. Looking-Glasse for Ladies 4 That ^four- 
letter’d name, rare and Divine. 1831 Southey Lett. (1856) IV, 
214 The poem. . is in *four-lined stanzas. 1890 Boldrewood 
CoL Reformer 234 A new *four-roomed cottage. X669 
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Sturmy Manners Mag. i. 26 Of *four-sided Figures. X649 
R. Stapylton ymmtaly. 55 Thou drain'st a foule *four- 
snouted glasse, that s call’d I’he Beneventine Cobler 1826 
Yarrecl Brit. Buhesl. %3 The ‘Tour-spined Stickleback. 
1769 Falconer Did . Marine (1789) U u iij, The middle 
strand of a ^four-stranded rope. 1:742 Berkeley Let io 
Gervais in Fraser viii. (1871) 284 The instrument she 
desired to be provid^ was a large "'four-stringed bass violin. 
1765 Umv. Mag. XXXVII. 33/1: A ^four.tined fork. 1872 
Baker Nile Tribut. u. 27 The finst time I saw the peculiar 
*four-toed print of the hippopotamus's foot. 

C. Inparasynthetic sbs. with suffix -erI, as four- 
hater, -decker, -master, -year-otder. 

1889 Century Diet,. * Four-boater, a whaling-ship carry- 
ing four boats on the cranes. 1833 Marryat P. Simple 
XXXV, She was a ^ four-decker. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Greyi. 
vii, Any stray *four-year-older not yet sent to bed. 

d In advb. sense ( =•- in four parts) with pa., 
pples., as four-deft, -parted ndjs, 

1793 Martyn Lang. Bot., *Four-cleft leaf. Folium qttadri- 
fidum, X846 Dana Zoopk. 1S48) 139 Mouth prominent, 
four-cleft within. ax 6 j^ Fotherby Aiheom. 11. vii. § 3 
(1622) 264 The ’^foure-parted Image. 1793 Martyn Lang. 
Bot , Four-parted leaf. Folium quadripartitum. 

2 . Special comb. : four-ale, ale sold at four- 
pence a quart ; four-cant (see quot. ; di. four- 
strand); four-centred arch {Arch.), one described 
from four centres j f foux-eorner a. next ; four- 
cornered a., having four corners, square ; /bur 
cornered cap, a college cap or * square *. Hence 
four-cornerwise air/z/., so as to form four corners; 
four-coupled a., having four coupled wheels; 
four-course {Agric^ , a four years* course or series 
of crops in rotation (in quots. attrib . ; see Course 
sb. 33) ; four-cross way (s, the place where two 
roads cross or four roads meet ; four-dimen- 
sional a. i^Math. \, of or belonging to a fourth 
dimension ; four-dimensioned a., having four 
dimensions ; f four-double « Fourfold a. i ; 
t four-eared a. fg., twofold ; four-eyes, {a) see 
quot. 1755; the name of a fish (see quot. 
1S79) J ip), slang {see quot. 1874) J t four-fallow 
V,, to fallow fourfold ; four-field course {Agrid), 
a series of crops grown in four fields in rotation ; 
four figures, i.e, ah amount of one thousand 
pounds or over (whence four figured adj., that sells 
for four figures 1 ; four-foil {Ardt.), a quatrefoil; 
four-foot (way 'i, the space (really 4 ft. 8| in.) 
between the rails on which the train nins; 


four-half (slang), half ale, half porter, at four- 
pence a quart ; four-horse, four-horsed oit/s., 
that is drawn by four horses ; four-hours Sc., a 
light refreshment taken about four o’clc^ck ; also 
t four hours penny (see quot. 1651) ; four-inch a., 
that measures four inches, also ellipt. -ienT inch 
rope ; f four-inched a., four inches wide ; four- 
lane-end(s dial., « four-crossways ; f four-mil- 
lioneer, one who is worth four millions of money; 
four-nooked a., four-cornered (ohs. exc. diall ) ; 
four-oar, a boat rowed with four oars; four-oared 
a,, propelled by four oars or oarsmen ; also absoL 
(» four-oared boat); four- part a. com- 

posed for four parts or voices ; four-post, -posted 
cuijS; (of a bedstead) having four posts (to support 
a canopy and curtains) ; four-poster, a four-posted 
bedstead ; four-pounder, (cC) a gun to carry a 
four-pound shot ; (^) a loaf four pounds in weight ; 
four-rowed, (of barley) having four rows of awns ; 
four-shilling a., that costs four shillings (in 
quot., t of beer, 4^. the ban-el) ; four-strand, (of 
a rope) having four strmds ; four-tailed band- 
age (see quot.) ; fonr thieves* vinegar (see 
quot.) ; four-tooth (see quot.) ; four- way (s - 
four-crossways four-way a. (in foitr- 7 oay cock ot 
valve), having communication with four pipes; 
four-winged a., having four wings or wing-like 
appendages ; four- wings (see quot.). 

*883 Daily News 8 Sept. 3/1 Nearly every man .seemed to 
order nothing more mischicvoiLS than ‘half-a-pint of *four 
ale’. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s IVord-bk., * Four-cant, a rope 
composed of four strands. 1812-16 J. Smith Panoratua Sc. 
^ Art I. 154 Its arch is very often *four-centred, which at 
once decides its date. 1640-1 Lo. J. Digby Sp. in Ho. 
Com. 9 Feb. 9 'I'lie Lawne sleeve.s, the ^foure corner Cap, 
the Cope. ^1440 Promp. Pamr 175/2 *Fowre corneryd, 
qnadrangnlus. ig. . in Strype Parker App. fiyii) No. 40 
Every Hedde of College . . to weare when they goo abrode, 
longe Govvne.s . , and square or four cornered Capp-s. 1719 
De P'oECnrcw ii. xv, It {the idol] had.. a mouth extended 
four-cornered, like that of a lion. 1823 Scott Z.e’/. to Ld. 
Montagu 18 June in Lockhart, Think of a vile four cor- 
nered house with plantations laid out in scallops. 1607 
Topsei.l Fonr-f. Beasts 509 The common kind of this 
moustrap is made of wood, long, and *foure comerwise. 
1889 Bailg Nenvs 21 June 6/3 A ^four coupled engine diyw 
an excursion train of 13 vehicles. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. 
Pract. AiCric. (ed 4) II. 245 By what h termed the *four- 
course shift, having equal proportions of fallow, barley, 
clover, peas or beans, and wheat in each year. 18:^ 
Scrivener Fields 4 Cities 28 This * Four-Course *' system, 
as it is called, produces five entirely different plants, namely, 
turnips, barley, beans, clover, and wheat, [a 1490 Botoner 
/tin. (1778) 176 At the crosse yn Baldwyne strete been *1111 
Crosse wayes metyng.] 1647 W Browne Polexander i, 48 


He came to a foure crosse way. 184a P.Parlefs Ann. HI. 
288 Do you mean, .that your htLsband was buried in a four- 
cross ways? He must then have killed himself. 1886 Myers 
Phantasms 0/ Living II. 314 *Four-dimensional space (if 
that exists). tSSo Daily News so Oct. 5/1 The unfamiliarity 
of a debut in this world to a spirit more at home in ’^four- 
dimensioned space. 1527 Andrew Brunswykds DistylL 
IV %ters A ij, With a *faure dowble clowte, or with hempen 
towe steped in the same . . do as ye dyde before twyse or 
tliryse a daye.^ 1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk, Physicke 
249/2 Wet therin a fourdubble cloth, and applye him theron. 
1704 Loud. Gaz. No. 3990/4 A small Gold Chain 4 double 
fastened to the Watch, nfeo E. Blount Hasp. Incttrable 
Foales 62 A ridiculous and *foure-eared foole. 1614 Breton 
/ would 4 / wotdd not Ixxxii. Wks. (Grosart) I. 10 , 1 would 
I were the gallanst Courtizan, That euer put a four-Ear’de 
Asse to schoole. 1755 Amory Mem. (1769) I. 199 Some 
people have named this bird [the golden eye] the ’‘four- 
eyes. 1874 Slang Diet., Four eyes, a man or woman 
who habitually wears spectacles. 1879 Boddam-Whetham 
Roraima 130 The little fish known as ‘ Four Eye.s % 
Anableps Tetraophtkalmus. 1577 B, Googe Heresback's 
Husb. (1586) 22 b, You must not only twyfallow and 
threefallow your ground, but also ’‘fourfallow it, 1842 
Tennyson Audley Court 33 We . . discuss’d the farm, The 
*four-field system, and the price of grain. 1844 yr7tl. R. 
Agric. Soc. V. I. 162 It is usually cropped on tlie four-field 
or Norfolk course, 1893 Pall Malt G. 12 Jan. 3/2 T’he tvi’O 
best yearling.s sold for *four figures. 1895 Daily Ne^vs 7 
Jan. 3/4 The total amount of capital invested in these 
*‘four-figured ’..animals. x86o Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. 
VI. iv. 29 The normal of ’’four-foils is therefore [etc-]. 1896 

Daily News Mar. 5/5 The body of the lady, who was 
lying in the ’’four-foot- Punch 29 Nov. 257/1 Drinks 

anything stronger or dearer than ** four-half'. A. Dick- 
son Tf-eat. Agf‘ic. 11. fed. 2) 254 In a *four-horSe plough 
yoked in pairs. 1842 Dickens A7fte?\ Notes (1850) 91/1 The 
mad takes the lead in a four-horse wagon. 1382 Wyclif Isa. 
Ixvi. 15 The Lord in fyr shal come, and as a whirlewyntl his 
’‘foure horsid carres. 1887 Bowen KzV;?'. yjS'wr-zi/vi. 587 Borne 
on his four-horsed chariot . . Over the Danaan land. 1637 
Rutherford Lett. (18621 I. 243 We think all is but a little 
earnest, a ’‘four-hours, a small tasting, that we have, .in this 
life, a 1651 Calderwoqd Hist. Kirk (1843) H- **5 When 
the_ craftsmen were required to assemble - . they went to 
their foure houres pennie. Note, The name of the after- 
noon refreshment of ale [etc.] taken at four o’clock. 1870 
Ramsay Remin v. (ed. 18) 1x8 When I get my four hours, 
that will reffesh me. 1838 Glenny Card. Every-day Bk. 
254/1 Seedlings . must be pricked off into ’'four-inch pots. 
1840 Marryat Poor yack xii, Here's a good long piece of 
’‘four-inch. 1605 Shaks. Lear hi. iv. 57 To ride . . ouer 
’‘foure^ incht Bridges. 1787 Pf.gge in A^-chseol. VIII. 203 
He being also anathematized, was interred at a ’‘four-lane- 
eiid without the city. 1666-7 Denham Direct. Paint, ii. 
ix. 14 Find out the Cheats of the ’’four Millioneer, exaos 
Lay. 21999 ’‘Feower noked he is and } er inne is feower 
kunnes fisc. 1536 Bellenden Crott. Scot. (1821) I. 286 The 
mone beand in opposition, quhen it is maist round, apperit 
suddanly a.s it war foure nukit. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Foiir- 
neuk'd, square or four-cornered. 1844 Ld. Malmesbury 
Mem, (1884) I. 154 We then returned home in the ’‘four-oar. 
168$ Land. Gaz. No. 2023/4 A. six Oared Barge, .and a ’‘four 
Oared Boat. x86i Dickens Gt. Expect, liv, If we had .seen 
a four-oared galley going up with the tide. 1870 Dasf.nt 
Eventful Life I. 141 Leaving the boat-hook of a four-oared, 
which I steered. 1664 Pepys Diary III. 79 We sung 

. . Ravenscroft’s ’‘4-part psalms. 1890 E. Prout Counter- 
point 143 Four-part counterpoint. 1818 M. G. Lewts 
yrtil. W. hid. (1834) no, I saw none without a ’’four-post 
bedstead and plenty of bedclothes. 1823 Byron Juan vi. 
XXV, Beds, ’‘Four-posted and silk curtain'd, 1856 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett. 1 1 . 285 , 1 expect to sleep in my great com- 
fortable four-posted bed. 1836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz (1850) 
265/2 His small French bedstead was converted into a 
regular matrimonial ’'four-poster, 1684 J. Peter Siege 
Vienna 109 ’‘Four Pounders. 1854 Mrs. Gaskell No7'tk 
S. xvii, I ha' gone and bought a four-pounder out 
o' another baker’s shop to common on such days. 1876 
Bancroft Hist. U. S. IV. xxv, 573 It was boarded by tne 
provincials, who carried off four four-pounders and twelve 
swivels. 1882 J. Hardy in Proc. Beriv. Nat. Club IX. 
No. 3. 444 It might have been once used for husking big, or 
’‘four-rowed baiiey. 2633 [see B. 3a3 ’‘Four-shilUng beer. 
2867 Smyth SailoVs Word-bk. s. v. Ropes, * Four-strand is 
. . laid with four strands, and a core scarcely twisted. 1844 
Hoblyn Med. Diet, (ed. 2), * Four-tailed bandage, a bandage 
for the forehead, face and jaws. 2868 Paxiotls Bot. Diet., 
* Four thieves* vinegar, a pieparation from Rosmarinus offi- 
cinalis. 1793-2823 Agidc. Surv. Dorset 8 (E. D. S- ), *Fonr- 
iooih, a two-year-old sheep, 2598 Florio, Quadriuio, a 
’’fower-way, a way that hath fower turnings, a place where 
fower waies meete. 1^1 K. Haliburton Ochil Idylls gs 
Peasants flock in from the fields to the four-ways. 2824 R. 
Stuart Hist. Steatn Engine 161 A considerable improvement 
on the ’‘fourway-cock. 1841 Brf.es Gloss. Civ. Engin., P'our- 
way Cock, .a description of valve . .for passing the steam to 
the cylinder ; it was invented by I.eopold in about the year 
1720, 2: 2721 Ken t/rnrzx/Vz Poet. Wks. 2721 IV. 457 She'll 
strive to soar as high, As ’‘four- wing’d Seraphs fly, C273S 
Garden in Phil. Trans. LI. 931 They are followed by pretty 
large four-winged fruit. 2878 Bell GegenbauVs Comp. Anat, 
248 In the other four-winged orders. 1889 Century Diet., 
*Four-wings, sl name of the goatsuckers or night-jars of the 
genera Macrodipieryx and Cosmetomis, in which some 
of the flight-feathers are so much elongated that the birds 
seem to have four wings, 

+ ^ 0 ^ 11 ( 6 , sb, Obs. Also 7 fowrb. [a. F. 
fourbe masc. and fern, (two distinct words), f. fotir- 
bir to Fubbish, taken in fig. sense. Cf. Fob 

1 . A cheat, an impostor. 

2668 Denham Passion of Dido 107 Thou art a false Im- 
postor and a Fourbe. 2680 C. Blount Philostratus 43, 
I have never met with greater Fourbs than those Quaking 
Saints. 2736 Carte Ormonde II. 273 He was a fourbe in 
his politicks . . and thought to be a secret convert to the 
Roman Catholick Religion. 1762 W. Sandby Port. Inquis. 
17 (Stanf.t The various tricks in practice by this notable 
Fourbe, to introduce the Inquisition. 


2 . A trick, an imposture, 

2634 tr. Settderfs Curia Pol. 133 Many Polititians yeeld 
and perswade, that.. fraud and fowrbs are commendable 
and innocent instiurnents. 1691 Baxter Cert, of Worlds 
op Spirits 89, I began to suspect a Fourbe. 

t l®OUrb(ej V. Obs. [a. F, fourber, i. fourbe % 
see prec.J trans. To cheat, impose upoHj trick. , 
Nicholas Papers (Camden) II. 122 Lord Jermyn hath 
lustily fourbed the Queene of ail her Jewells. 27x3 Genii, 
histr, (ed. s) 244, 1 ask then, how those who fourb'd others 
become Dupes to their own contrivance? 

t S^OIl'rliery. ■ Also 7 furbery. [ad. F« 
fourberie, i. fourber : see prec.j A piece of decep- 
tion ; a fraud, trick, imposture. 

2642 Howell For. Trav. (Arb. 43 Young Travellers must 
be cautious, -to avoyd one kind of Furbery or cheat, where- 
unto many are subiect. 1690 Seer. His '. Chas.JI Sr yas. 
II, Pref. A ij b. Let all the world judg of the Furberies and 
Tyranny of those time.s. 2737 Fielding P/ist. Reg. ni. Wks. 
1882 X. 232 This, sir, I think is a very pretty Faniomime 
trick, and an ingenious burlesque on all the fourbertes which 
the great Lun has exhibited in all his entertainments. [18^ 
Smyth Caial. Romnn^ Family Coins 165 Alessandro had a 
strong vein of fourberie in ancient matters.] 

Fourbour, var. of Fobbbb 
F ourbusher : see Fuebishee- 
t Fourcll 8, u. Obs, [a. F. fourcher to fork, 
f. four die iork.J 

1 . intr. =Foek^:'. ; spec, of a hart : see quot. 
Hence Fourcbed ///. ^., forked. 

c 1320 Sir Trisir. 503 pe rauen he gaue his giftes Sat on h® 
fourched tre, On rowe. x/^x^~zz Ve fiery de Twety in R el. 
Ant. 1. 151 Alleway we caJle [a hart one] of the fyrst bed 
tyl that he be of x. of the lasse. And fyrst whan an hert 
bath fourched, and then auntlere ryall, and surrj'all, and 
forched on the one syde, and troched on that other syde, 
than is he an hert of x. and of the more, i486 Bk. St. A loans 
E j b. And that in the toppe so when ye may hym keen Then 
shall ye call hym forchyd an hert of tenne. 

2 . Law : see Foukchek. 

16x3 Sir H. Finch Lawixtifr 429 The PI’ and Def. if they 
list, may fourch infinitely by the common Law. 
Fourclie, earlier iorm of h ouch, Obs. 
Fourehe, var. f. of Foeche, gallows. 
FourclieCe (f«rj<?), tz. LUr. \y.. fourchie.% 
see Fori HE a.] = Foeche a. 

1706 Phillii'.s (ed. Kersey), s.v., A Cross fotirchd, is a Crem 
forked at each end. 2864 Boutell Her. P/ist. ^ Pop. xviii, 
§ I (ed.3) 288 A lion rainpt. arg., the tail fourchee. 

II !Pou‘rclier, Law. Obs. [Law F, fourcher i 
see i’ouECHfE v.] A mode of delay practised by 
two defendants in a suit, and consisting in their 
appearing (or being essoined) alternately instead 
of together. 

2602 /^es 7'ermes de la Ley .x66 Fourcher is a deuice vsed 
to delay the plaint.fe or demaundant in a suite against two* 

Pourcliette (fuijet). [a, F. fourckc/Ic, dim. 
of fourehe : see FoitK sb.’] A fork ; something 
forked or resembling a fork. a. Anat. (See quot.) 

1754-64 Smellie Midtvif. 1. 93 The Fraenuin or Four- 
chette, which bounds the inferior part of the Fossa magna 
and os externum. 1844 Hoblyn Med. (ed. z), Four- 
chelie .. the thin commissure, by which the labia majora of 
the pudendum unite together, 

b. Surg. A forked instrument formerly used to 
divide the framum of the tongue when short (Syd, 
Soc. Lex, 1885.) 

2854 in Mayne 

e. Ornith. The furciila of a bird. 

2854 in Mayne F.xpos. Lex, 186a J. Smith Newer Plioc, 
Geol. 14 A marine deposit, containing the bones of. . sca-fowL 
Fooi-n. The fourchette of a diver. 
fFotird, V. Obs. rarc"'^, [Aphetic var. of 
Afford.] trans. To supply, Affobd. 

2582 Disc. Comm. Weal Eng. (1893) 66 He could not 
fourde his paper as good cheape as that came from beyonde 
the seaze. 

t Pourdrye, v. Ohs. rare^^, [? Corruptly ad. 
QF . fouldridyfoudroyd, struck by lightning.] 

1483 (JIaxton G. de la Tour E iiij b, So were the seuen 
cytees brenned and fourdryed in .styukyng sulphure, 

Fourfold (f 5 ®‘jfduld), a., adv., and sb. [f. Four 

-h-FOLD.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Consisting of four things; made up of four parts. 
c 1275 Lay. 1356 To ban lorid hii verden hare hii leof _falk 

funden fouruald ferde. a 2300 Cursor M. 28974 Chastxyng 
o flexs foure fald to tak, In praier, fasting, wand, and wak. 
x66o Boyle New ExP. Phys. Meek. ix. 70 A four-fold Ad- 
vantage. 2823 H. J. Brooke Inirod. Crystallogr. 58 A 
four-fold cleavage, or one in four directions, will produce 
a tetrahedron. 2838 Thirlwall Greece II. xi. 4 The four- 
fold distribution of the country is the foundation of another 
tradition. 2877 A. B. Edwards Dp Nile xii. 341 The four- 
fold surroundings of Philse— ;the cataract, the river, the 
desert, the environing mountains. 

2 . Four times as great or numerous: quadruple. 
c xooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xix. 8 Gif ic Bcnijtne bereafode ichlt 

be feowei fealdura agyfe. 2557 Recorde Whetst. B ij, Qiiad- 
rupla. 4 to 1 : 8 to 2..Fowerfolde. 12x630 May Old Couple 
IV. i, znd Neigh, All happiness betide you. ^rd Neigh, 
And a reward four-fold in th' other world. 

3 . Comb., as fourfold-eoisaged adj. 

1667 Milton P. L. vi. 845 Nor less on either side tempes- 
tuous fell. His arrows, from the fourfold-visag’d foure. 

B. adv. In fourfold proportion. 

1535 CovERDALE 2 Sam. xii. 6 The shepe also shal he make 
i good foure folde. 2873 B. Stewart Conserv. Ettergy i. 14 Its 
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g enetrating power is increased nearly fourfold. 1875 
CHivENER Lect. Text N. Test, 7 [They] amount to at least 
fourfold that quantity. 

C. sb, A fourfold amount, f Also spec, in U. S.y 
quadruple assessment for neglect to make 
return of taxable estate ' ; hence PoiiTfold v,^ ‘ to 
assess in a fourfold ratio ’ (Webster Compend. 
Diet 1806). 

41380 Wycr.iF Serm. Sel. Wks, II. 209 5 if 7 
bigiled ony Y 3elde ajen }je forefold. i6is Bible Luke xix. 
8, I restore him foure fold. 1779 Verfmnt St, Papers 
(1823) 296 The listers shall add the sum total of such addi- 
tions and four-folds, to the sum total before mentioned. 

Pour-foot, a. 0 b$, exc. poet, [f, JbouB a, + 
Footj^.] = Four-footed. 

[4893 K. j^LFRED Oros. 11, iv. § 3 jEIces cynnes feower- 
fetes feos an. 4900 tr. Bseda’s Hist. iv. xxx. [xxix.] (1891) 
374 He,.nales 5 aet aan fe^erfotra neata 5 one teoSan dsel 
. .sealde.] 4 1300 Cursor M. 19848 (Edin.) Alle fourfotebestis 
sag he bune. xysa Swift Beasts' Confess, 201 For libelling 
the four-foot race. S864 %mmxsiicm, Aialanta 149 Yea, lest 
they smite us with some four-foot plague. 

Pon'r-fooited, ct- [f- a, + Foot sh. + 

-ED K] Having four feet, quadruped. 

4x175 Lamb. Horn. 43 Innan ilke sea weren un- 
aneomned deor summe feSer fotetd. a 1300 Cursor M, 
X9848 All four foted hestes sagh he bun. 1553 Eoen Treat, 
Newe Jnd. (Arb.) 19 Foure footed beastes. 17x4 Berkeley 
Semt. Wks. 1871 1 V. 606 Birds and fourfooted beasts. 1887 
Sir R. H. Roberts In the Shires ix. 150 Many a four- 
footed friend . . would eat from no hand but mine, 
b. Of or pertaining to four-footed animals. 
a X682 Sir T, Browne Chr, Mor. iii. & 14 Expose not thyself 
by four-footed manners unto monstrous draughts, and cari- 
catura representations. x^^Dix^nm OviiTs Meiam. Fables 
(3700) 435 Whose Art in vain From Fight dissuaded the 
four-footed Train. 1840 Hood Kilmansegg^ Her Accident 
vi, I'he Maid rides first in the fourfooted strife, 
e. quasi-u:<:fiz;. On four feet. 

X7X8 Prior Knamledge 631 All the living that four-footed 
move Along the shore, the meadow, or the grove. 

|[ Potorgoa (fi/rgon). [a. Y.fourgon.l A bag- 
gage-wagon, a luggage-van. 

x^ Thackeray Van, Fair Ixii, Lord Bareacres’ chariot, 
Eritska, and fourgon, that any body might pay forwholiked- 
1B66 Mrs. H. Wood St, Martin's Eve xxv. (1874) 309 Your 
wedding-dress is come, with lots more thingjc nearly a four- 

f on full, Louise says. 1884 Health Exhib. Catal. p. xxxix, 
'ourgons containing the equipment of Hospital Corps. 

Potur kauded, a. 

L Having four feet which resemble the hands of 
a man ; quadramanous. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist. (1776' IV. 249 Animals of the 
monkey kind. . From this general description of four-handed 
animals, we perceive what [etc.]. x8^ Tennyson Poems 3 
When, in the darkness over me, The fourhanded mole shall 
scrape. 1846 Owen Brit, Fossil Mammals ^ Birds 3 
Arboreal Mammalia of the four-handed order. 

2 . Suitable for four persons. Also, rarely, of a 
piece of pianoforte music : Adapted for four hands 
(Fr. ^ quatre mains), i.e. two players ; a duet. 

x8a4 Miss Mitfqrd Village Ser. i. (1863) 2x7 If we could 
both have won— if it had wen four-handed cribbage, and 
she my partner. 1840 Dickens Old C, Shop xxix, We"U 
make a four-handed game of it, and take in Groves, 1885 
Pall Mall G. 20 Mar. 5/2 Among those who are wedded to 
their first love of normal chess, the four-handed game does 
not gain much favour. 

tPour-lierixedyfl!. Obs. rare-\ In^-huyrned. 
[f. Four + Hern comer + -ed Four-cornered. 

4 1290 JS*. Eng, Leg. I. 4x6/462 ]>o hiet he is desciples kat 
buy ane put four-huymed him made. 

t Pou'rliood. Obs, rare. In 5 -hede. [f. Four 

-f-HEAD, -HOOD.] 

4 1400 tr. Secreia Secret., Gov, Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.) 109 
Yn ffourhede er oon, two, thre, and ffoure, and if kou geder 
hem to-gedre key make tene; k® nombre of ten ys ke per- 
feccion of hem kat enbracen feurhede. 

Fourierism ( fU'^^ricriz’m). [in F. Fouridrisme, 
f. the name Fourier \ see -TSM.] A system in- 
vented by the French socialist Charles Fourier for 
the re-organization of society ; phalansterianism. 

X84X-4 Emerson Ess., Nom. ^ Real Wks. (Bohn) I. 251 
Mesmerism . . Fourierism, and the Millennial Church . . are 
poor pretensions enough, but good criticism on the science, 
philosophy, and preaching of the day. 1864 R. Chambers 
Bk. Days 7 Apr 486/1 Fourierism found many adherents in 
France and the United States. 

PoTirierist (fu ’-ridrist). [f. as prec. + -IST.] 
An adherent of the system of Fourierism, 

1843 Emerson Let. in Atlantic Monthly (1892) May 581 
He thinks himself sure of W. H. Channing as a good 
Fourierist. 1856 Lever Martins of Cro' M. 386, I was 
pitched out into the gutter.. and I got up a Radical, a 
Democrat, a Fourierist. 

2 , attrib, or adj. Of the Fourierists; Fourieristic. 
xZto A thengeum 5 Feb. 187 The Fourierist communities 
were, with one or two exceptions, equally short-lived. 

Hence Ponrieristic a., of or pertaining to the 
Foui ierists or to Fourierism. 


1883 R. T. Ely Fr, ^ Ger. Socialism 102 All the strictly 
Founerisfic experiments tried in France thus far have failed. 

Pou'rierite [See -itb.] = Fourierist. 

1844 Mary Hennelt. Soc. Syst, 209 The Fourierites h.nve 
spread themselves, .widely through France. 

aiirih. or adj, 1850 Longf. in Life (1891I II. 175 L— at 
me again to edit his book on Fourierite Analogies 1 

Pour-in-liand. 

1. A vehicle with four horses driven by one person. 
*793 European Mag, XXIII. 46 Swift thro' Hyde Park 


I drive my four-in-hand. 1825 Disraeli in Smiles Life J, 
Murray x iSgi) II. xxvi. 188 The four-in-hands of the York- 
shire squires. 1842 Tennyson Walking to Mail to^ As 
quaint a four-in-hand As you shall see — uiree pyebalds and 
a njan. 

*837 Longf. in £.5/4(1891' I. 277 This four-in-hand 
of outlandish animals [the foreign instructors at Harvard 
College], all pulling the wrong way, except one. 

2 . quzsi'adv. With a four-in-hand. 

x8ia Combe (Dr. Syntax) Picturesque xx, 145 Thus off they 
went, and, four-in-hand, Dash’d bri.skly tow’rds the promis’d 
land. X871 M. Collins Mrq.i^ Merck, II, ix. 276 He drives 
them down four-in-hand. 

3 . attrib, m^Comb,, 2& four -in-hand club, -driver, 
-driving', four-in-hand tie, a kind of neck-tie. 

1849 E. E. Napier Excurs. S, Africa 1 , 169 A style that 
completely outdoes the . . most renowned members of the 
Four in hand * Club at home, 1877 Grant Stttu 

Maidix, He considered himself equal to the bast whip in the 
Four-in-Hand Club. xZxz Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 153 Flash 
*Four-in-Hand and Donkey drivers. 1848 Thackeray Van. 
Fair x, Boxing, rat-hunting . . and *four in hand driving 
were then the fashion of our British aristocracy. 1892 Pall 
Mall G. It Oct. 7/2 You do not need, .slippers, nor ♦four-in- 
hand ties. 

b. q\\%di-adj, 

X799 Han. More Fem. Educ, (ed. 4) I. 75 The intrepid 
' female, the hoyden . . the swinging arms, the confident ad- 
dress, the regimental, and the four-in-hand. 1807-8 W, 
Irving Salmag, iii. (1811) 41 It is exces-sively pleasant to 
bear a couple of these four-in-hand gentlemen retail their 
exploits over a bottle. 1856 Whyte Melville Kate Cov, 
XX, The tobacco-.smoking, four-in-hand Miss Coventry. 

Pou r-leaved, a. [f. Four + Leaf + -ed^^.] 
Having four leaves. 

*793 Martyn Lang. Boi., Four-leaved tendril. 1839 
Lover Four- leaved Shamrock 1 I’ll seek a four-leaved 
shamrock in all the fairy dells. 1847 Longf. Ev, 1. iii. 19 
I he marvellous powers of four-leaved clover, 

b. Four-leaved grass', fa. a lour-leaved variety of 
Trifolium repens ; b. the plant Paris quadrifolia. 
4x450 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 152/1 Quadrafolium, fowr- 
leuedgras. XW7 Gerarde Herbal 1029 The other is called 
Lotus quadrfolta, or fower leafed Graase, or purple Woort, 
X640 Parkinson Tkeat. Bot, 1112 QitadrifoUum fnscum. 
Fower leafed or pumle grass. 1863 Prior Plant-n. 86 Four 
leaved grass . . the Herb Trulove, Paris quadrifolia. 

Pourliug (fo»*jliq). [f. Foor sb. + -lihg.] 

1 . * One ot four children born at the same time * 

(Ogilvie 1855 *“od. Diets.). 

2 , Min. A twin crystal made up of four inde- 
pendent individuals C Dial). 

f Pou'rmeut. Ohs, rare. [a. Y.fourment, i6th 
c. var. of froment, ad. L, frtmienlum!\ Corn ; 
rendering h,frumenlum, 

160X Holland Pliny I. 557 Of all gmine, there are two 
principall kinds, .first Fourment, containing vnder it wheat 
and Barley, and such like : secondly, Pol.se. 

f Poumeau. /Iff/. Obs. la. y.foumeau, lit. 
oven, OF.fornel :-~late L. type furnellus, dim. of 
furnus (F. four) oven.] Fobnello. 

1678 tr. Gaya's Arms of iVar Blowing up the Ba.stions 
of a Place besieged, by means of Mines and Fourneaus. 
fPouraeU. Oh. rare'"^, [a. O'^.fornel fur- 
nace, kiln: see Fourneau.] A kiln- 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 195 b/2 As I wente . . after one of 
my sowts I fonde a fourncil of lyme meruelously grete. 

fPoumie. Obs. 

1548 Privy Council ActsixZoo) II. 174 Fournies for car- 
touches, V.. .canvas for cartouches, 1 elles. 

Pournymeiite, var. of Furniment. Obs. 

Pour o'clock, 

1 . {Moit fully four cl clock ftnverl) A name for 
the plant MiraMlis Jalapa or Marvel of Peru, 

*71^ P. Browne famaica 166 Jalap or Four-o-clock- 
flower. 1794 lAhXTi'& Rmsseatls Bot. xvi. 2ix In the west 
Indian Islands, where it [Marvel of Peru] is very common, 
they call it four o’clock flower, x^ Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
Tonis C. iv. Here ako .. various brilliant annuals, such as 
marigolds, petunias, four-o’clock.s, found an indulgent comer. 
18& J. Diet, Plants 269 Marvel of Peru [MirabiUs 

falapd) . . This and M. longifiora are handsome garden 
plants, opening their pretty tube like flowers . . in the after- 
noon, hence cmled Four o’clock-flower. 

2 . The Australian friar-bird, Philemon cornicu- 
latus, so called from its cry, 

1848 J. Gould Birds Austral. VI, Descr pi, 58, Tropido- 
rkynckus Cornietdaim. Friar Bird. From the fancied 
re.semblance of its notes to tho.se words, it has obtained from 
the Colonists the various names of Four o’clock etc. 

3 . A seed-head of the dandelion. Cf. one o'clock. 

1883 Talmage in Chr. Globe 13 Sept. 819/1 The band that 

had plucked four o’clocks in the meadow. 

4. A light meal taken by workmen about four 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

1825 Jamieson Supp. s.y. Four hours, A slight refresh- 
ment taken by workmen in Birmingham is called a four 
o'clock. 1841 Hartshorns Salop. Aniiq. 432 Four o'clock, 
a lunch or bait taken by labourers at this hour in the harvest. 
x88x Oxf. Gloss. Supp., Four o'clock, a tea in the hayfield. 

Pourpeuce (f6-»-jpens), [f. h oub a. + Pehoe.] 
A sum of money or coin equal to four pennies. 
Fourpence-halfpertny*. ree quots, 1722, 1800. 

I'he Irish shilling of Elizabeth circulated in England 
under the name and at the value of ‘ninepence’; it is 
inferred that the ’fourpence-halfpenny* was the Irish 
sixpence of the s-nme period. 

X722 De Foe Col, jetek (1840) 46 Ninepences, and four- 
pence-halfpennies. .Scotch and Irish coin. 1852 R. S. Sur- 
tees Sponge's Sp, Tm*r (1893) 319 " Well, there’s sixpence 
for you, my good woman % said he. .* It’snabbut fourpence’. 


observed the woman, i860 Bartlett Did. Amer, s.v. 
Federal Currency, The [Spanislij half real . . is called , . in 
New England, fourpence ha’penny, or simply fourpenoe. 
1872 O. W. Holmes Pod Bretxkf.-t. iii (1885) 75 Give me 
two fo’pencehappenies for a ninepence. 

Poiirpenaiy (lo^Mpeni), a. [f. Four a, -h 
Penny.] 

1 , That costs or is valued at four pence. Four- 
penny ale, ale sold at four pence a quart ;fourpe?iny 
bit ov piece, a silver coin of the value of lour pence ; 
so fourpenny-halfpe^iny piece, 

*597 sst Pt. Return Jr. Paruass, n. i. 517 Simple plaine 
felowes . . that weare fonre-pennie garters. 1678 Land, Gaz. 
No. 1348/4 Three pieces of F'jur-peny broad black taffaty 
Ribon. 1691 Locke. Leaver. Interest Wks 1727 II. 97 A 
sufficient Quantity of Four-penny, Four-penny Iialf-penny, 
and Five penny Iriece.s should be coined. 1756 Monitor L 
No. 25. 220 How often do we see these fourpenny boarders, 
in red coats, turning the fan ily out of their beds. 1868 
Yates Rock Ahead rii. i. He looked as if he’d lost a four- 
penny-piece. 1871 M. IxiLLiNS Mrq. Merck. L ii. 61 He 
set . to work to intoxicate himself with fourpenny ale. 

Pall Malt G. 27 Nov. 2/3 The once familiar fourpenny bus 
have ceased from circulation. 

b. c]uasi".f^. A fourpenny piece. 

1883 .Stevenson 7 'r ensure I si. i. i, He promised me a 
silver four-penny on the first of every month. 

2. f ourpenny nail [sec Penny a.']i a nail i| in, 
long, of which 4 lbs. go to the ‘ thousand’ (ie. 10 
nominal hundreds or 1120), 

1481 Nottingham Rec. IL 320 Et de dimidio centum de 
forpeny nayl. 1703 Moxon Mech. E.xerc. 244 Another sort 
are four Penny, and six Penny Nails. 01850 Rudini. Navig, 
(Weak) 135 Nails of sorts are, 4, 6, 8. .and 4(>-penny nails. 

PoU'rrier. Obs. exc. Ifist. or as an alien word. 
Also 7-8 fourier. [a. F, fourrier, var, of OF. 
forrier'. see Foeayeb.] 

1 . =Fobayeb- 

1481 Caxton Godejfroy Ixxxiii. 131 ITey made semhlannt 
for to take fourriers and the horses nyghe them, 1604 E. 
Grtmstone Hist. Siege Ostend 30 The Arch-duke had caused 
a Fouirier or Harbinger., to be put in prison. 1646 Buck 
Rich. Ill, 1. 34 This was the preparative and fourrier of the 
re.st. X&B3 Scott Quentin D, x.wiii, He that decoyed us 
into this snare shall go our fourrier to the next world, to 
take up lodgings for us. 

2 . A quartermaster. Also hrigadur-fourrier (see 
quot. 1895). 

1678 tr, Gaya's Art of Warn. 47 The Fourier ought to 
have a List of all the Soldiers of a Company. 1781 in simes 
Mil. Guide {tcf. 3) 7 He makes the B'onrier mark the head- 
quarters, and the quarters of tlie General Officers, 18^5 
Daily News 22 Oct. 6/4 He had worked his way up to the 
enviable position of brigadier-fourrier, a sub-officer charged 
with accounts, lodging of men, etc. 

Potirscore (fb»*Jsko«j), a. [f. Four a. -f Score 
j^,] Four times twenty, eighty. Formerly current 
as an ordinary numeral ; now arch, or rhetorical. 

c 1250 Gen. Sf Ex. 2911 Fowre score 3er he was hold. 1297 
R. Glouc. (1724) 382 po deyrie he in he ger of grace a hou- 
send . . And four score and seuene. 1^0 Ha.mpoi.e Fr. 
Consc. 754 If in myghtftilnes four score yhere fa lie, Mare es 
thair swynk and sorow with-alle, 4 1585 R, Browne Ansto. 
CarHxfrigkt 58 The fourrscore and nynihe Psalme. 1598 
Shaks. Merry W. 111. i. 56, 1 haue liued fotire-score yeeres, 
and vpward. 1600 — A. V. L. n, iii 74 At seauenttene 
yeere.s, many their fortunes seeke But at fourescore, it is 
too late a weeke, 41720 Prior Daphne Apollo 'jo We 
mortals seldom live al'ove fourscore. 1750 Chk.stkrk. Lett. 
(1792) II. ccxix. 345 An Italian book written by one Al- 
berti about fourscore or a hundred years ago. 1870 Bryant 
Iliad 1 . 11, 64 Nestor who came To wfar on Troy with four- 
score ships and ten. ^1871 Moklev Voltaire (1886) 5 I’he 
fourscore volumes which he wrote are the monument . . of a 
new renascence. X878 O. W. Holmfs Sekooi-boy {x^jg) 
73 Fourscore, like twenty, has it.s ta.sk.s and toys, 

t IPou'arSCOrtll, a. Obs. [f. Fouii»coRE a . : see 
-th.] Kightieth. 

X57X Golding Calvin on Ps. xlv. j In the fowerscorthe 
Psaime, there is put y plurall nomber (Lillyes).^ 1587 — 
De Momay viii. 100 What euidentnes.se or certeinne is there 
in the Greeke histories afore the fourescorth Olympiade. 
1657 NorjEs Plutarch Add. Live.s (1676) 2 [Const ant me) 
Great Britain, of which he was the four.scorth King, 1713 
Addison Guardian No. 137 r 7 An .'^nnt . , who. . is .supposed 
to have died a Maid in the fourscorth Year of her Age. 

Foursenery, var. f. of hoiiCKNEiiY. Obs. 

X483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 428 b/i Madde folke..were de- 
lytierd fro theyr foursenerye or madnesse. 

Foureenyd, var. of forcened : see Forci-^ne. 

4X5<K> Melusine xlii. 315 'I'hey that are fourscnyd wdth yre. 

Foursome ( 16 » .ts/Jm), a. and sb. Nc. [f. Four 
a, + -SOME.] A. adj. 

1. Four (together). k\%o ahsol. 

x5. . Douglas K* Hart 1. igS 'I'he foure.sum^ haid and 
huvit on the grene. 4 1560 A. Scott Poems S. T, S.) ii. 145 
For, wer 30 four.sum in a liok, I conipt gow no'' a leik. 
b. Used for the nonce as 

1875 Morris Mneid vn. 509 Come from the cleaving of 
an oak with four,sonie driven wedge. 

2 . Performed by four persons together. 

18x4 Scott IVav, xxviii, Dancing full merrily in the 
double.^ and full career of a Scotch foursome reel. 1884 J. 
Payne 1001 Nts. IX. 388 The Murebbes or foursome song 
occurs once only in the Nights. 

B. sh. Golf. A match in which four persons take 
part, two playing on each side. 

X867 Cortih. Mag. Apr. 493 Perhaps you find three men 
who, with yourself, will make a good foursome. 

Four-squares a. fadv.), and sb. [f. Four a. 
-f Square.] ■ ■■■ ■ 


ill 


FOUBTBEH. 


499 


FOUBTH, 


A. adj. Having: four equal sides; square. 

<*1300 Cursor M, 19843 A niikel Hnnen clath four sqtiar 

Laten dun, him thoght was bar. 1470-85 Malory Arilmr 
L iii, There was sene in the chircheyard ayenst the hyghe 
aulter a grete stone four square. 1523 Kitzherb. Httsb, 

§ 34 Whyte wheate is lyke polerde wiieate in the busshell 
. .and the eare is foure-square. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav, 
59 Adjoyning is another foure-square room. 1743 Eliza 
Vi'E.H'UOOX> Female Sped. (1748) II. 279 A four-square looking- 
glass. 2849 Ruskin Sev. LamJ>s vL 164 Tiie four-square 
keep of Granson. 

transf, andy%, 1603 Holland Plutarch^ s Mor. 1304 Six- 
teene is a number quadrangular or foure-square. 1877 Dow- 
den Shaks, Prim, vi. 135 Goneril is. .the more incapable of 
any hatred which is not solid and four-.square. s886 Lowell 
IVks, >i8go) VI. 176 One of Aristotle's four-square men, 
capable of holding his own in whatever field he may be cast 
b. quasi-tzi/z/. Li a square form or position, 
c 1430 Two C oakery 1, 4’i Caste by ' e cake round a- 
bovvce, & clo.se hym four-square. 1522 3 Fitzhkrb. 

§ 13 Bere barleye. .haihe an eare thrc ynche.s of lengthe or 
more, .sette foure square. 1852 Tennyson Death Dk, 
U^’eHingian That tower of strength Which stood four- 
square to all the wind.s that blew 1 

Jig, 1845-6 Trench Hnis, Led. Ser. i iii. 47 We have a 
Gospel which stands four-square, with a side fiicing each 
side of the spiritual world. 1877 L. Morris kjic /-fades 
m. 26a It is strength To live four-square, 1884 Warftrld 
in C 7 tr. Treas. Feb 90/1 A masterly argument ..set four- 
square against all possible oi>position. 

B, sk A liavinjj four equal sides. 

*587 Golding De Mornayxv. 241 A tlue.square conteineth 
both a Fowersqiiare and a "l.’rian -le, 1613 M. Ridley 
Magn. Bodies 32 You may forme the stone . . into a foure- 
square. 1596 'I'emrlk B!ss. iii. § 2 ed, 4) 175 I’eking . . is a 
regular Fouc-s<iuure ; the Wall of each .sid.s i.s six Kliles in 
length, 1787 M. Ctni.ER in Li/e, J/’f/L 4- CVrr. (18881 I. 
224 The whole roof forms the base of the .■steeple in a four- 
square. 1844 Ut'TON Physiagiyfdiics 174 It is then of a shape 
between a caule and four-s{|uare. 

Hence fron'r-Siqnared /pL a •« Foctr-square a. 
Also Ponrsctnarewise adv , forming:: a square. 

1513 Douglas /Eneis viL i.Y. 78 He Stude schydand ane 
four .Hcjuayr akyne tre. 253S Coveroale Lam. iii. 9 He 
hath slopped vp my wayes witli foure .squared .stones. 1551 
Turner i/et/al i. 0 ij, Walwurt .. hath a for.squared stalk 
and full of ioyntes. 1610 Hou.and Camden s Brit. i. 701 
'I'lie West part, is comptLssed in w’th a uerle faire wall and 
the river together, fauresquarewi.se. 1694 Molyneux in 
Phil, 'Trans XV 1 11 . 181 Our Irish Basaltes is compu.std of 
Columns, whereof none are four-squared, 1708 Motit.ux 
JiaMais iv. x!. 160 It threw. .four squar’d Steel Boults. 
Fourteen (.foajtrn, a, and sl>. Forms : 

I fdowort6ne, -tyno, NarthumL. -t6n.o, 2 fower- 
tene, 3 feo(u ^ furfcen, fourtine, 

south, vourtone, (6 fowertenO ', 4-6 four^o'iten, 
(4 faurtenb 6-7 fourtieone, 6- fourteen. [OK. 
fio%vertJne -»i)fm fiu7vertfne, OS. Jierfein (Du. 
veertein), ()\i(%.fiorzekan (MHO. vkrzchen, mod. 
Ger. vierzelm), ON. Jidrttin (Sw. £jorton, Da. 
fjorien), Goih. Jidufdrtaihun see Bori't and -tj en'.] 
1’he cardinal number composed of ten and four, 
represented by the symbols 14, xiv, or XIV. 

A. as a y. 

1 . In concord with the sb, expressed. 

<7950 I.iitdisf. Gmp, Matt. i. 17 I*h-cun oferfaer babilones 
wiS to crlst emniresua feower-teno. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
5491 Aboute vourtene ^er king )?er after he nas. 1340 Ham- 
pole Pr. Canse. 6352 Omang all© bat b*ir has bene sene, I 
fynde wryten payn^s fourtene. 1490 Cax ion Eneydos xxxi. 
119 Whan thii foureten persone.s were come to Crete the 
kyng made theyni to be putte wythin the forsayd house. 
*538 Wrjothesi-ev Chran, (1875) i. 79 Fowertene yeares 
past. x6ii Bible t Ckr&tt. xxv, 5 Fourtee e sonne.s. 1751 
Affect* Narr. /Fzr^rr 24 Our ill-fated Vessel struck abaft on 
a sunken Rock, in fourteen Fathom Water. 1^4 C- W. 
Boase Reg, Call, Exon. p. xxxii, The fellowships were., 
tenable for rath'T les.s than fourteen years. 

fb. {A) fourteen night (rarely fourteen day) : 
a fortni.;j:ht. Obs, 

a xooo Laws of hte § 55 Ob-Smt feow'ertyne niht ofer 
Eastron. <73:175 Lamb. I /am. 123 E i.ster dei be nu bi'S to 
del on fowertene niht, <71205 28236 Ah feowertene 

niht fulle pere I.ui ba uerde. <,’1290 S. Eng. Leg. I, 65, ''406 
And fourtene iii^t bo-re-aftur-ward, *477 Surtees Mlsc. 
(1888) 27 The purpressures come in this day xiiij day. *561 
Hollybush //am. A/ot/i. 30 Do this a fourten night and it 
shall auoyde. 1726 Lady M. W, Montagu Let. tojCtess 
Mar Apr., I have been confined this fourteen-night to 
one floor. ■ ■ ' 

2 . With ellipsis of ftb. 

1480 Caxton C/tron. Eng. ccxliv. 303 With other tonnes 
fortre,sses and vyllages in to the iiombre of fourtene. 1592 
Shaks. Ram, iV Jid, 1. iii. i:3~i4 He lay fourteeneof my teeth 
. .shee's not fourteene. 1683 Baxter Parap/tr, N. '/'. Matt, 
i. 14, 1 reduce thvin to fourteen in the recitation, for memory- 
sake, x8i8 .Scott Heart .^/idl, viii, A tail gaw'ky silly- 
looking boy of fourteen or fifteen, 

1 3, Folkternth a. Obs. 

<'1300 R. Glouc. (Roils) App. xx, 261 Tn be kinges fourteiie 
3ere (?< n fourtene ^eer of b- kyng] hure sone henri com Of 
king dauid of Scotland, c 1430 E reemaxonry 245 The fourtene 
artycul . . Scheweth the mayster how be sch*il don. X553 
Wilson R/ieio7’i/ce 1,1567 3:;;a, The fowertene of Julie. 

4. Comb., as fourteen-foot a., fourteen feet in 
length ; fourteen-gun a., (a ves-el) carrying four- 
teen guns; t fourteen-shilling piece the ScotLi.sh 
^ merk ^ (see qiiot 1695). 

1695 Act Priv. CoT/nr. Scot, in Cochran- Patrick Rec. 
Caiftage Scot. II. 252 I'he value of thretteen shilling four 
pennies was never put upon the merk peice after they were 
raised to fourteen shilling, neither were they tearmed 
theraft<ftr merk oeices but fourteen shilling peices. 1862 


Latham Channel Isl, m. xvii. (ed. 2) 400 A fourteen-gun 
schooner .. some boats, and forty men constituted the 
authority. 1890 Boldrewood Cot, Reformer <1891; 120 
A fourteen-foot whip in your hand. 

B. as sh. 

1. The abstract number fourteen, 

<71050 Byr/ttfertEs Handboc in Anglia (1885) VIII. 302 
Twia seofon beoS feowertyne. 

1 2 . A fourteen shilling piece ; see A. 4. Obs, 

1693 Sc. Presbyt. Eloq. (1738) 129 The Preacher seeing 
him in Church, took a Fourteen out of his Pocket. 

Z. pi. Candies fourteen to the pound. 

1883 Goole Weekly Times 14 Sept. 4/5 Dip Candles (Four- 
teens). 

Fourteeiier (fo9.itrn9i). [f. prec. + -er i.] 
a. A poem of fourteen lines. rare~~^, b. A 
line of fourteen syllables. Al.so attrih. 

1829 Lamb to Procter :<.vXx. 157 Study that sonnet .. 
and w«as this a fourteener to be rejected by a trumpery 
annual? 1884 Saintsbury Ess. Eng. Lit. (1891)350 Few 
men manage the long ‘ f<vurteener ’ wdth middle rhyme 
better than Lockhart. 1887 — Hid. Elizab. Lit. 1.9 The 
attempt to arrange the old a! d apparently almost indigenous 
‘eights and sixes ’into fourteener lines and into alternate 
fourteeners and Alexandrines. 

Fourteentll tfo uirnb, fb»*Jtm))h and sb. 
Forms : i f^owert^ofSa, -teos'^a, 5 fourteotbe, 
fowi’tu'Sa, 3-4 four-, south, vouxtepe, fourterd, 
(3 four*, fortend., 4 faurteud, fourt^njje, 
-teneth, 6- fourteenth. [OE, fPowerteo&a, f. 
feowertyne Fourteen on the analogy of teo^a 
teath. (Bor the subsequent history of the forms 
cf. Fifteenth.)] The ordinal numeral belonging 
to the cardinal fourteen. 

A. adj. in concord with sb. expressed ; also 
eUipt. Fourteenth part : one of 14 equal parts 
into which a whole is divided. 

C900 tr. Btedds Hist. i. iv. (1890) 32 Se wses feowerteoba 
fram Agusto bam casere. ?g:iooo Martyralaghmi 82 On 
' one feowerteo;::;' 3 an das^; b*"-* mon' 5 es bi (5 bara hali?;ra 
browung sancte Viet ores 01 id sancte Coronan, «xi225 
Jiiiiana 79 pe fowrtuSe Kalende of mearch fat is seoSSea. 
1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 408 pe vourtebe day of Jenyuer vor 
honqer banne hii wende. ^1300 St. Bramfan 331 The 
thretteofh [brother] fram the to the ylle of ankres schal 
wende, And the fourteothe to helle al quic. 1340 Hampoi.e 
/•b'. Consc. 6581 Pe fourtend payne despayre es cald. 1579 
Fui.tCE Heskins^ Pari. 181 The fourteenth Chapter ex- 
poundeth the same text. 1662 Stillingel. Orig. Sner. ii. 
vii. § 3 The fourteenth of Nisan was passed before the 
sanctification of the Temple w-as finished. *805 W. Saunders 
Min Wafers i8 Aquatic trees . . contain only about a four- 
teenth part of their weight of solid matter. tSSi M. Pattison 
Ess. (1889) 1 . 44 The massive and imposing style of the 
fourteenth century. 

B. sb. a. A fourteenth part. b. 3/us. The oc- 
tave or rej^licate of the seventh, 

*597 Mor ley InHod. Mus. 71 Phi* Which distances make 
discord ? Ma. A ninth, aleuenth, a fourteenth, etc. x8oo 
Young in Phil. Tratis, XCI. 59 Its transverse diameter must 
be diminished one-fourteenth, .of an inch. 

Hence J^ourteeutlily adv.., in the fourteenth 
place. 

a 1642 Sir W. Mon.son Naval Tracts in. (*704^ 322/1 
Fourteenthly, They ought to Sign Estimates. 1691-B 
Norris Tract. Disc. (17111 III. 170 And Fourteenthly, 
That our Ble.s.sed Lord hiin.sdf was thus treated. 

Foiirtlx (fo'Ub), a. and sh. Forms : i f^oitSa, 
f^owei^a, Akrtkumb. fdaFSa, (2 forSe), 2-3 
feoi'K.Ti, (3 feortlie, foerth, south veorlSe), 3-4 
ferpe, south* verpCe, fLerp(e, (4 firpe, 5 firtli©\ 
3-5 f©(o rthe, 3-6 forth, (3-4 feixth, ferith, 
feurth, forth, firth), 4-5 forthe, (furpe, for the, 
fourpe, -the), 3-6 ferd(e, (3-4 feird, south, 
veorde, 4 feyrd, fyrde, furde, 6 Sc. faird), 4-6 
ford(e, 4-7 fourt(0, (4 fowrte, forte), 5-6 
fowerth, (5 faw-, fowrith, fowrth(e), 3- fourth. 

fi 07'^ a, corresp. b' 0^6. fiorQo (Du. vierde), 
CSV^Qn, fiordo (MHG. mod.G. vierie j ON. 

fiMe (Sw-, Da. OTeut. '^fi{it)\w)orPo'n- 
repr. Com. Aryan ^qeturto- or '^qetwrto-, whence 
Skr. caturfka, OSl. cetvrltU, Or. rirapros, L. 
quartus.] The ordinal numeral belonging to the 
cardinal four. 

A. auj, 

1 . In concord with the sh. expressed. 

Fany’th estate see Estate sb. 7 b. 

<7950 Lindisf. Gasp, Matt, xiv, 25Diufeortia W'acren naeshtes. 
C1175 LaJtih. Horn. 13 Honora patrem tuum et matrem tuam 
bet wes be feower< 5 e heste '^et godalmihri het. c 1350 Gen. 
4 Ex. 157 Fort? glod fer'^ie dais ni^t, 60 cam Se lifte dais 
li^t. c 1330 R, Brunne Chron, (1810 82 In his ferbe ^ere 
he went tille Aluerton G1400 Destr. Tray v. 2007 'I'lie 
fur the clay fell all pe fuerse wyndes. *486 Bk. St. Albans 
E jb, I’he fowrith yere a Stagge call hym by any way. 
1:588 A. King tr. Canisim* Cateck. 109 Euerie fourt fen'e 
(callid wenesday). i(^7-5o Row Hist* Kirk {1842) 127 The 
ferd Acte condemned the Presbitede as ane judgement not 
allowed by the fCing’.s law, 1674 Skill Mws, ri. 112 

For the Tuning of your Violm. .the Bass or Fourth String 
is called G sol re ut. 

2 , With ellipsis of the sh. 

<7 X175 Lamb. Horn. 39 pat for^ is bat pu scalt wakien for 
bines drihtenes luue, a 1300 Te7t Contmandm. 33 in E. E. /'. 
1x862) x6 pe verb, tone pi nedljore as pine owe bodi. 1377 
Langl. P . PL B. XIV. 294 pe fierthe is a fortune bat florissh- 
eth pe soule Wyth sobrete fram all synne. 1:4^5 Notdng.^ 
ham Rec* H. 360 And ilk of thre payis, vnjef., and 


forte, iijs. 1562 Bulleyn Bk. Simples 32 h, It is hotte and 
drie, in the thirde degree, and in the beginnyng of the 
fowerth. 1669 SrvnMY Mariner's b/ag. i. 33 I hree Right 
Lines being given, To find a fourth in proportion to them, 
b. with ellipsis ot ‘day ’. 'Ike fourth {of 
July) U.S , the armiversaxy of the Declaration of 
Independence ; also attrih. Also quasi-y/i. in pL 
1827 Longf. in Life (1891) L vui. 121 We did not celebrate 
the ‘glormus Fourth’ here. 2888 Lowell Pr. Wks. {i8go) 
VL^ 202 This is what may be called the Fourth of July 
period of our history. 1891 C. James Ro7n. Rigmarole 74 
As I write I picture, here in my lonely study, bright Fourths 
of June. 18^ Westfn, Gaz. 2 Jan. 6/1 The amounts pass- 
ing through on the 4ths of the months for 1893. 

y. Fowl A part, '\deal\ one of four equal parts 
into which a thing may be divided. See also 
Fauthingdeal. 

<7 1000 Ags. Gosp, Luke iii. x Feorpan dfeles rica. <7*350 
[see Deal7<&.> i bj. 1375 Barbour B^mce ix. 593 For gif thai 
fled, thai vist that tiiai Suld nocht w'eill ferd part get away, 

? a 1400 Morte Anh. 946 The fourtedele a furlange be-twene 
pis he walkes. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxiii. 221 Vet 
saw I neuer the ferth part of the wjmge fyght. 2585 T. 
Washington tr, Nickolays Cay. 11. v. 35 Two buts of wine 
of Chio, two tourth parts of inuscadell. 1893 Stiwenson in 
Daily News ii Apr. 6/3 Of the remaining three-fourth parts 
of rny said father’s estate, one-fourth pan of the three-fourth 
parts I give and bequeath fete.]. 

B.sb. 

1 . The fraction indicated by a unit in the fourth 

place in the sexagesinical, decimal, or any other 
System of fractional notation having a constant 
modulus. Hence, in Scotland, a v, eight of ac- 
count, =• (i.e, i-r24*) of a grain Scots. 

1594 Bi-UNitEviL Exerc. 1. xxvii, (ed- 7) 65 They divide 
every whole thing that had no iisuall parts into 60 minutes, 
and every minute into 60 seconds, and every second into 
60 thirds, and so forth into 60 fourth-s, fifths, sixths fete,]. 
2604 Proclmn. fianes L in Ruding Coinage Gt. Brit, (1840) 
I. 363 Pieces of Gold..v.^. x denier 25 grains 7 primes, 
18 .seconds, 8 thirds, lo’l fourths, 1608 R. Norton tr. Stevm's 
Disme Cij, 3 C') 7(-) 3 Of) 9(0, that is to say, 3 Primes, 

7 Seconds, 5 Third.s, 9 Fourths .. of. . valew. 1674 Jeake 
Arith. (x6g6) 209 As to set down 3 Fourths, and 4 Fifths, 
thus, 0,00034. 

2 . ^ Fourth ptwt. 

1741 tr. D’ A 7’gens Chinese Lett. xxxi. 229 The idle Fables 
and gro.ss Lyes, with which Three-fourths of the European 
Anthor.s stuff tlieir Works. 1893 E. K. Blvth in Law 
TifJics XCIII. 489/x I'he case.s requiring pleadings are not 
more at the outside than a fourth of the contested cases. 

S. 3/us. A tone four diatonic degree.'t above or 
below any given tone ; the interval between any 
tone and a tone four degrees distant from it ; the 
harmonic combination of two such tones. 

2597 Morlf.y Introd. Mas. 71 Phi. Which distances make 
discord or dissonant sounds? It/a. All such as doe not 
make concords : as a second, a fourth. 1674 Plavford 
Skill Mns. i. v. 20 This Rule serves for the rising of Fourths 
or Fifths, etc. 1788 Cavallo in Phil* Trarrs. LXKVIl I. 
238 When those sounds are considered with respect to the 
first, they are called, .the prime or key-note, fourth, fourth 
major, fetc.k 1869 Ouseley Count erp. ii. 6 The fourth, 
which in strict counterpoint is always treated a.s a discord. 
1879 Grove Did. Mus. 1 . s. v., Fourth is an interval 
comprising two wliole tones and a semitone. It is called 
a fourth because four notes are passed through in going 
from one extreme of the interval to the other. 

4 . pi. Articles of the fourth degree in quality. 

183a G. R. Porter Porcelain GL 186 Crown glass is 
sold, according to it.s quality, under four difierent denomin- 
ations— firsts, seconds, thirds, and fourths. 1890 Daily 
News 7 Jan, 2/7 Butter . . cla.ssified as follows Firsts, o ; 
seconds, 9 ; thirds, 36 ; fourths, 9. 
fS. By fourths x by fours. Obs. 

<7 1430 Aid of Nombrynge fE. E. T. S.) 17 First thow most 
conipt the figures by fourthes, that is to sey in the place ol 
thousaudes, 

O. Comb* : fourth-bom a., that is born fourth ; 
Fourth-day, the name given by members of the 
Society of Friends to Wednesday ; fourth-hand a , 
that has passed through the hands of four persons ; 
fourth wheel (see quot). 

*559 dffrr. Mag., Dk. Clai'ence viii. The *fowerth borne. 
259a Warner Alb. Eng. viiu xi* ig6 Gylford Dtidly fourth- 
borne Sonne vnto Normumlierland Had married her, 1697 
S. Sewall Diary 14 Sept. (1878) L 459 *Fourth-day wms a 
storm, else might have husbanded it so as to have come to 
Rehoboth that night. 2820 J. H. Wiften in A. A. Watts 
Life A. Watts 1 . 102 She . . nni.st necessarily lay the 
matter before the monthly meeting next fourth day. ^*599 
Marston Sco. Villanie 1. ii. 176 Tail’d, and retail’d, till to 
the pedlers packe, The Tourth-hand ward- ware come.s. 28^ 
Britten Watch and Clockm.ff Eourth IV/ieel, the wheel in 
a watch that drives the e.scape pinion, and to the arbor of 
which the seconds hand is attached. 

b. }■ refixed to certain sbs., as class, form, rate, 
etc. forming a comb, which is used attrih. and 
passes occas, into an adj , and through the absolute 
use into a sb. FoxhINcImss matter {U.S. Postal 
system), matter containing merchandise. 

1689 Lcmd. Gaz, No. 2453/2 Their Majesties Ship the 
Nonsuch, a small fourth Rate of 36 Guns. 2694 /bid. No. 
3C.2X/3 This day were Launched . . tw<> new toiu*th Rate 
Ships. 2857 Hughes 7bm Brown 1. vi. The fourth form 
are uncertain in their belief. Ibid. 1. vii [A] fourth-form 
boy. 2889 Advance (Chicago) 7 Mar. 190 More sham than 
school, taught by fourth-rate teachers, because theyare cheap. 

Hence Fou-rtMy adv., in the fourth place, t for 
the fourth time. 

2Sa6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 8 b, Fourthly they 


FOITB-WEmT. 

mnst tniRt onely in the grace & mercy of god, i6is Sylves- 
ter Bu Battas his Deuine Weekes and Workes . . 

!Now fourthly con- : and augm. S773 Amt, 247/2 

Fourthly, Because [etc.}. 

Fourvey(e, var. of Forvay v. Oh, 

Poiir-weiitj a. dial [f. Four -f- zvmt, pa. pple. 
of Wend to lurn.] Only in four-went wayys^ a point 
where four roads meet 

*777 F. Fisher Kent, Trav. Comp. (1787) 50 This lane will 
bring the traveller to a four-went way. 1^6^ Monthfy 
Packet June 609 A ‘ four- want-way *, where suicides were 
buried in times past. 

PoUT-wIieel. A four-wheeled carriage. 

X848 Clough Bothie 1. 45 In the four wheel they drove to 
the place of the clansmen’s meeting. 1859 Hughes Scour- 
ing IV, Horse v\, 119 , 1 would go behind in the four-wheel. 

FoHT-wlieeled, [f. Four a. + Wheel sk 
+ -ED tlaving or ninning upon four wheels. 

1622 in Crjf. fy Times ^as. / (1849) 11 . 327 One[proclama- 
tion] against four-wheeled carts or waggons, that with their 
weight mar and tear the highways. 1725 Pope Odyss. ix. 
286 Scarce twenty four-wheel’d cars, compact and stronj^, 
Thepnassy load could bear. 1863 Trollope Belt on Esti, 
14 The four-wheeled carriage, .came to the door. 

iransf, x^S T. Hardy Etkelberia. (1890) 230 She might 
pull up some distance short of the ca.stle, and Jeave the ass 
at a cottage before joining her four-wheeled friends. 

Four-wliee'ler. [f. F our - r Wheel - i--EE'.] 
A vehicle with four wheels; esp. a four-wheeled 
hackney carriage. 

1846 Jas. Taylor Upper Canada 26 Farmers' wives ., 
enter the market with their neat four-wheeler and pair. 
%B6o^AlI Vear Round No. 44. 415 A four-wheeier is let to 
a driver for about twelve shillings a day. 1874 W, Black 
Prim. Thule X, He, having sent on all their luggage by a 
respectable old four-wheeler, got into the hansom beside her. 

t Foils, ct, , Oh. Forms : i fiis, 2-3 ,fus, (3 
fuus, fuss), 3-5 foils, voiis(e). [OE. ///i' 

* OS fds, 0 \^G . ftms^ ON./zAi-:— OTeut. y^imso- 
pre-Teut. f. root ^pent-, pMl~, pni- to 

go, set out ; cf. Find, B'and, Found Eager, 
ready. Const with af, to, and inf. 

Bemoulfy . ; i8oS' Wasron'mlSvIingas eft to leodum fuse to 
farenne. c xsxxy Ohmin 16997 fh- wass fus to lernenn, a 1300 
Cursor pf. 21881 He sends u.s Hs all in warning. Ofvrsaui 
to he ai fus. Ihd, 23749 pe flexs es ai to filthes fu.s. i'460' 
Lyheaus Disc, 288 To dele ech man rappes Ever he was fous. 

Flence Foil’s? v , intr. and irmis , to hasten. 

Substituted in the later text of Layamon 11 . 19546 and 
2^80 for Fosb 

Fousie, -y : see Fowsie. 

Fousis)oe, Fousty, o:te. ff. Foison, Fo-stt. 
t Fomtcli, Oh. [Cf. fomhout Falchion.]?* 
Falchion. 

1580 HoLLyBASD Treas. Fr, Tongt Malcus^ a foutch, a 
kinde of .sword. 

Foutll (f#)- Sc. Also 6 fontsht:, fowith, 6-8 
fowth. [Sc. form of Fulth.] Fullness, plenty, 
t Aifoutk i in plenty. 

1301 Douglas Pal. Hon, in. xiii, Thow sail haue fouth of 
sentence and not scant- 1335 Stewart Cron. Scot, III. 
509 Of neidfuU thing wcill furneist all at fouth. 1725 Ram- 
say Gentle Sheph. 1, i, l..took a fouth O* sweetest kkses 
frae her glowing mouth. 1837 R. Nicoll Poems (x84a,f 84 
The earth has fouth o’ trusty hearts. 

Foutre, fouter (h?t:?i). Forms: 6-7footra, 
footre, fowtre, 7 foutra^foutree, foutir, 9 fouter. 
[a. O'i. f outre i—L. futui^re (the inf. used subst-V] 

1 . In phrases, a foutre for. {to care') not a fouUr. 

[a 1392 Grep:n:e James / / v. ii, Jagnes . , faites bonne 
chere : foutre de ce monde !] 1397 Seiaks. 2 Hen, iV^v iii. 
103 A fuotra [Q. footre} for the World, and Worldlings base. 
1622 FixrcHiiR Sea Uoj. v. i, Therefore footra, When I am 
full, let ’em hang me, I care not. 163S Suckleng Goblins ni. 
(1646) 26 Shall 1 so? —why tlien foutree for the Guise. 1871 
R. Ellis Catullus xvii. 17 He leaves her alone to romp idly, 
cares not a fouter. 

2 Applied contemptuously to persons. 

X780-1808 J, Mayxe Siller Gun hi. xxv, The astonish’d 
tailor swearing he was belter .stuff Than sick a fouter. 
X786 Harvest Rigra R. Chamhers'^ Pop. Poems Scotl. 11862) 
50 A sutor, Most manfully about does lay — A tough auld 
fouter. 1833 Marry AT P, Simf>le{i^i} 145 O’Brien declared 
that he was a liar, and a co\vardly_/£?///rr. 

t Fou’ty, a. Oh. Also fatie. [Sc. f. of Footy 

fl.'] ==Fuo'rYn:t 

1722 Hamilton' IVadace xn. vi. 353 He, .beat out another 
fouty Rascal's Brains. 17S5 R Foubks Poems in Buchan 
Dial. 31 Then to blame me Is futiean* mislear’d. 

Fovea {fbn'vm). Anat., Zool, Bot. [a. h.fo7^ea 
small pit.] A small depres.sioii or pit ; esp. a tic- 
pression of the retina of the eye. 

1849 J0HN.ST0N in Proc. Bmo. Hat. Club II. No. 7. 364 A 
.. furrow ., beginning behind the eye .. terminating in a 
deeper fovea, and with a foveola near the centre. xSSz 
Vines Sachs' Bot. 480 In consequence of ce!l-<livision. .the 
sporangium soon ap]>ears as a swelling in the fovea, 

t Fo’veable, a. Oh. rare ™', [f. prec. 4 -able.] 

X34X Copland Gttydon's Quest. Chirurg.^ Other [bone.s] be 
foueable oj' holow. 

Foveal (ftf«’vJal), a. [f. Fovea + -al.} Of or 
pertaining to or situated in a fovea. In nicent Diets. 
Foveate ( fF**vfi<?t), a. [f. Fovka + -ate^.] * 

next. 1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex, 1866 in Treas. Bot. 

Foveated (^‘fvstVHed), a . [f, as prec + -ed *.] 
Anat..^ Zool.., Bot. Marked with fovere, pitted. 

X846 Hardy in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club It. No. T4. xg6 
Thorax , - less deeply foveated at the liase, 1883 Quains 
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Med. DtVL s-v. Vaccination, There is then left a cicatrix, 
which is circular, somewhat depressed, foveated, etc, 
t Fo’veiltj a Oh. rare’^ K [ad. h. fovenPem, 
pr. pple. oifovere Xo keep warm.] Producing plea- 
sant or salutary warmth. 

16x4 Raleigh Hist. World 11. (1634) 272 All Starres haue 
a certain fovent heate, 

II Foveola (i<?vr^la). [L. dim. of Fovea.] A 
small fovea. 1849 [see Fovea]. 

Foveolate a. [f. prec. + -ate,] 

Marked with little depressions or pits ; pitted. 

1848 Johnston in Proc. Berw, Nat. Club II. No. 6. 289 
The back flattened, foveolate. 

Foveolated {io^^ Yidletial), ppL a., [f, prec. + 

-ED.J —Foveolate. 

1819 G. Samouklle Entomol, Compend. 168 Foveolated 
thorax. 1847 Hardy in Pf-oc. Berw. Nat. Club II. 249 
Head oblong-ovate, .obsoletely foveolated on the forehead. 

Foveole [ad. L. foveoia: see Fo- 

veola.] A foveola *, in Bot. ‘ the peritheciiim of 

certain fungals’ (JVrtrj’. i)W. 1 866). 

Fovilla (f^vi-la). Bot. [mod.Lat. used by Lin- 
nreus in i;66 {Syst. Bat. il. 6).] The substance 
contained in the pollen-cells. 

In ed. 3735 Linnseus calls it farina, in 174.4 puRds, in *75® 
etater; it is stated (Bischoff Bot. 7 erm.) that he somewliere 
uses the wordj6*5"//4i: in the same .sense. Perh. /oidi/a is 
an alteration of ftvl/ia, .suggested by the word fwere to 
cheri.sh, which actually occurs in the context in ed. 1766.^ 
1793 Martyn Lang, Bot., Emdila, a fine substance, im- 
perceptible to the naked eye, exploded by the pollen in the 
anther-s of flow-ers. 1816 Keith Phys. Bot. 114 Emitting a 
subtile and elastic vapour, or sort of fovilla which swims on 
the surface. 1870 BentlivY Bot. 255 I'he matter contained 
within the coat or coats of the pollen-cell is called the fovilla. 
tFow, Jy- Oh. Also 7 foe. [iX.OJd. fdga’. see 
Fay v. ] trans. To clean, clean.se {out). Alsoy^^L 
x^.. Sir Beues 1120 < MS. A.l Beter l>e-come fie iliche, For 
to fowen an olde diche kanne for to be dobbed kni^t. <ri3So 
Med. MS. in Archmlog/a XXX. 351 Chykiys vryne bin ere 
fowe. And heipe Hn ere on a throwe- c 1440 Jacob's Weil 
[E. £. T S.) 266 Take mekenes in herte, & }?at .schal fowyn 
out all trouble and vnreste. 1530 Palsgk. 557/2 Tiiou 
shake eate no buttered fy.sshe wiih me, tyll thou wasshe thy 
handes, for thou hast fowed a aonge late, X633 T. Adams 
Exp. 2 Peter i. 10 They are only good, when on the sabbath 
day they are fowing tap-houses. 

Hence f rowing 2th, sk Also f Tower, , one 
who cleanses. 

e 1440 Promp, Pam, 174/2 Foware, or clensare of donge, 
as gongys, and o)>er lyke, fimnrim, obliior. Ibid, 175/1 
Fowynge, or densynge, emundacio. 1636 James / ter Lane. 
(Chetham Soc,^ 9 note. He had found six thousand iiifaiit.s’ 
beads tn the foiug of his fish ponds. 

Few, var. of Fou a. Sc., full, drunk, 
t Pow(e. Oh. A kind of fur. See Faw a. 2. 
Fowage, var. of Feuage, Oh, 

1323 Ld. B'iiRNERS Froiss. V ccxll. '351/2 Th.i.s fowage .. 
.shulde have been well worthe every yere a xii thousand from 
euery fy^er to have payed yerely a franke. ■ 1529 Rastki.l 
Pmiyme., Hist, Brit. (1811} 225; He .levyed a fowage in 
Guyan agaynst the mynd'CS of the lordes. W'yrley 

Armorie 84 Wanting which a fowage was desierd To pay 
the soldiers for' this iourney hierd, ■ 161* Speed Hist. Gt, 
Brit. IX. xii. § 13.6 The Prince of Wales had .. propounded a 
■demaun'd for fowage, or of money to be leuied by the Chim- 
ney. 1834 Sm H. ' 1 ‘aylor 1st Ft. Arievetde 11. vi, What 
were the fowage and the subsidies When bread was but four 
mites that’s now a groat f 

Fowayle, -el, obs. ff. of Fuel. 

Fowe, var. of Faw a. Obs. ; obs. f. of Few a. 
Fo'wde, ti. Sc. [{,fo7a. Full.] lolly-looking. 
X590 A. Mvmk- flymus, t^c. <1832) 9 Why monethly the 
Moone renewes hir hew and homes so paid, Why monethlie 
hir fowie face is round and lighined haill. 
tFowker. Oh. [a. Gei.fuchr: see Fogg er, 
Fookeu.] capitalist, financier. 

1630 R. Johmods A'ingd. A Comnav, 72 Some great 
Fowker or Agent for a whole kingdomc, 
t FowMn. 0b'^\ rare- K KahtjA 
'iti 1600 Turnameui of Totenham 89 He gurtie fWJ fast his 
gray mare, 'Fhat she lete a fowkyn fare At the rerewarde. 

Fowl Tetui’, sb. Forms: i -ol, -ul, 2-,^ 

fn^sl, -hel, -wel, south, vtihel, 7,-4 fo^el, south. 
vo^el, .3 feo^ei, fohgell, 4 5 fogkel, -il(l, -ul, 
(4 fughil, fo::l, -ul, fouxl, -ul, fuxl, fuxol, 
-ul, 5 fogble\ 3 7 foul(e, 3-4 fou-, fowc-l, 
{south. voweT, fuel, 4 fuie, (fouuT, 5 Tojwl^, 
-y lie, 4-“7 fowie, 6“ fowl. [Com. Tattonic ; OF. 
ftigei, fugol fttgul str. m.asc. OFri-. fugd. OS. 
fugot iUii. vofel]., 0 \\<f fogal (MHO. and Oer. 
vogei)^ ON ptgl fbssf fogd, 1 ^n. ftigl'). i\o\h.fugls 
UlVut. '^fogio-z. ftiglo s; nsiially believed to be 
a disdmilated form of "^floglo-, J/uglo-. f. Jhtg- to 
Fly ; cf. tlie OE. ‘ fugax and t..e iorm 

Jtuglas Jicifmt in the Kushworth Oloss. Matt, xiii, 
32, rendering mlmres arli ; the liudisf. gloss has 
Jlcgende, the We.ssex gos}>el /Iv/i/<2.v.] 

The forms containing x are from the Cotton M.S. of the 
Cui sor Mundi ; perh. miscopied from an original which Imd 
5 (or pos.sibly p). 

1 . Any feathered vertebrate animal; =Bibd 2 
(q.v. with note attached'. Now rare exc. collect. 

Beoiuulf nGr.) Gewat ha ofer wa;T;holm winde gefysed 
fioU.faini^heals fu/^le 3eIico.st. cxckn> Ags. Gosp. Matt, 
viii. 20 Foxas habba'^ holu and heofenan fu?;las [cit6o 
Hatton fu^eies] uesL c X173 Lamb. Horn, 8x A vuhel com 


FOWIt. 

flon from houene into orSe. <2x223 Ancr. R. 298 We 
speken of fuwelene cunde, }>et beoS iefned to ancre. <2 1300 
Cursor M. 621 Fiss on .sund, and fouxl on flight, 1340 
Ayenb. 254 pe herte is ase Ipe uo^el woide vly to ins 
wylle. 137^ Barbour Bruce vii. 188 Thai for he .slepit as 
foul on twist. cs4!^ Mirour Saluacimm X002 Tin son 
wham we..seke als foghil the day. 1526 Pilgr. PerfQg. 
de W. 1531) 2 b, Fowlks, & all other creatures, .hath place 
deputed. . to them, 1397 Montgomerie Cherrie 4* Slue 460, 
I leuir haue euer Ane foule in hand, or tway, Norseandten 
fieand About me. 1309 .Shaks. Much Ado 11. iii. 95 Sialke 
on, stalke on, the foule .sits. 1607 Top.skll Four-f Beasts 
(165S) 213 I'o defend them from Eagle.s and other ravening 
Fowls. 1640 Fuller yoseph's Coat, David's Pumshm. 
xxii, {1867 235, 1 for your fowls of Phasis do not care.' 
17x9 De Foe Crusoe 1, x.xv, I saw a great fowl, like a hawk, 
sit upon a tree. 1791 Cowfer Iliad xvn. 293 And the fowls 
sate with his flesh. 

coilect, 1603 Drayton Bar. Wars vi. Ixv, The fearefull 
Fowie all pro.strate to her power. x6os Camden Rem. (1637 1 1 
Stored with infinite delicate fowie. 1769 Goulsm. A’wl 
Hist. <1786) 11 . 273 In this was served up. , .seven thousand 
fowl of the most valuable kind.s. 1863 Kingsley Her&w. 
xvi, All the fowl of heaven were flocking to the feast. 

t b. In narrower sense : Winged game. Ohs. 

1646 Evelyn (1*^57) I. 252 .Sometimes we shot at 

fowls and other birds : nothing came amiss. 1763 H- Wal- 
pole Vertue's A need. Paint. III. 85 In the great anti- 
chamber [at Cbaisworth] are .several dead fowl over the 
chimney finely executed. 

t c. With some modifying addition ; m, fowl of 
chase, flight, game, prey, ravin. Obs. 

c X381 Chaucer Paid. Foules 323 'I'he foules of ravyne 
Were hyest . set. X398 I’kevisa harth, De P. R. xii. vi. 
(1495) 416 'i'he owle sernyth lyke to foule.s of pray. C1420 
Chron. Filod, 280 Wyld bestes and folys of fly^t. 1483 
Caxton Paris F. 26 Faultens and many other fowles of 
chace. X671 I^Iilton P. R. ii, 342 Bea.sls of chase, or fowl 
of game In pastry built. 

jdg, a X300 Cursor M. 21276 Gott ) |>e firth lolm, fowel of 
[Cotton M.'y. on} flight. 

1 2. In wider sense : Winged creatures. Also 
co/Iccl in plural sense. Oh. 

138a Wyci.if xi. ,3 Short in foules [Vulg. 

tilibus] is a .bee. 1398 ' 1 'revisa Barth. De .F. R, xii. 
Introd. {'i’ollem, MS. , 'lb be ornament of }>e eyer parteynep 
briddes and foules [idatilia]. . 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage 
viii. X. 789 They oflered 10 him [the Suime} Fowles, from 
the Butier-flie to the Eagle. 1648 Gage West Imi. xii, 
(1655) 45 .Battes, or^ R'ear-nuce and other fowie. 

' 3. The prevailing sense : A * barn-door fowl a 
domestic cock or hen ; a bird of the genus Callus, 
In the U.S. applied also to ‘ a domestic duck or 
turkey * {( ent, Bicti), Often with some modifying 
word prefixed: as, barn-door-, game-^ guinea fml, 
for which see those words. 

13.80 Sidney Arcadia 111.11590} 311 As folkes keep foul 
when they are not fat enough for their eating. 1697 Dampier 
Fay. I. iv. 76 'I'he .inhabitanis plant Corn .’.and breed a few 
Fowls, X84X LAmArak Ats. 1 . 123 Fowls simply roasted 
or boiled, X879 Farrar St, Paul (imp 43 'The Talmud .. 
devotes one whole treatise, .to the metnod of killing a fowl. 

4. a. The flesh of birds used for food. Now only 
in the phrases fsh^ jdesh, md fowl, etc. h. In 
narrower sense: The flesh of the * bam-door* or 
domestic fowl. 

1673 'G. Walker Bduc. <1.677) *'* 5 $ A fmst suggests.. Fi.sh, 
Foul, Flesh. i86x .Beeton Bk, Hmtsek. Man., § 978 
Fricasseeil Fowl. Ingredients— -The remains of cold roast 
fowl [etc.]. 

5 . attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., as fowl- 
flight.^ -hentse, -net., -yard. b. objective, fowl- 
keepings -rearing, -stealer, -stealing, cj. Special 
comb., as fowl-cholera = chicken-dwkra : see 
Cholera 4; fowl-foot, the plant Ornithoptis 
perpusillus ; fowl-grass, fowl-meadow-grass, 
Boa trivialis', fowl-ran, a place where fowls 
may run, an establishment for breeding fowls. 

X883 Gd. Words 179 'J'he epidemic among fowls, called 
■’‘fowl-cholera, 1:1250 Gen. A- Ex, 3321 At euuu cam a 
^fujel-fli^t, fro-wTird arable. 1578 Lyie Dodoeus iv. xxix, 
4B7 thmithopodium . . 'This wild herbe is called in Brabant 
Uonhelvoef, that is to say in English, Birdes foute, or *Fovvle 
foiJie, byrause his huskes or cods are lyke to a birdes 
foute. 1839 Lincoln, etc. Ga':. 12 Feb. 3/4 'They went to 
Mr. F.’s; wliuse *fi.i\vl- house they bn ike open. 1^4 Jrnl. 
R. Agric. Soc. June It is *fowbkecpiug on this modest 
.scale that pays. 1774 J. Q. Ada.m.s Diary aS Fob., .Shall 1 
try' to intiuidJcit -fovvl-meadow', and heuls-grass into the 
meadows? 1786 M- Cutlkr in tJfc, {/rnts. A* Corr. (iS88> 
IL 264 Fowl meadow-gniss is cultivat-. d in wer meadows. 
X856 Kane . 4 nt. Exit, II, xiii. 134 'Tinkenng over. .'Towl- 
net.s or oilier housctiold-gear. 1894 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc, 
June 30;* .V point of cardinal importance, .in. .'Howl-rearing. 
x886 H.^ F. Li-.ster Under Two tig Trees 179 lu one co»'ner 
of the little estate is a ""fowl-run, 1825 Sporting Mag. XV i. 
336 Have we.. no fowl .stealers. X893 Pall Mail G. 24 
Mar. 2/1 Poaciiing i.s closely allied to Towl-.stealinj^. 1889 
Ibid. 27 May 2/3 'Tlie lack of interest display’ed in their 
*fowl-yards by.. British fanners. 

Fo’wl ./aul), V. [OK.fugyc^lian, f. fugel Fowl.] 
intr. To catch, hunt, shout, or snare wikU'owl, 
cxooo /Klfric Gram. xxv. (Z.) 146 Aucupor, ic fu7;lie. 
X399 Langl. Rich. Redidesw. 157 Thus ffoulyd thksffaukyn 
on ffykiis abou^te. 15x9 Presentm. Juries in Surtees Misc. 
(1S88) 32 pt no man fyshe nor fewle in tb.e dam. xs3o 
Palsgr. 557/2, I fowie after byrdes, Je vas a la pipie, 1697 
Damhkr Foy. L vii. 102 'The lenour of them [Commissions} 
is, to give a Liberty to tLh, fowl, and hunt. 1766 Blackstone 
Comm. ILxxvii. 419 Such persons as may thus lawfully hunt, 
fish, or fowl, 1850 Mbs. Jameson Leg. Monast. Ord, u863> 
86 He went out fowling in a .small skiff, 
t b, fg. Viith after, for. 
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4*1420 Hocclevb De JR Prtfic, But tonge of man 
. .Nat may be tamed . .And aftei* repreef fissheth, clappeib, 
fouleth. XS96 DALRVMrLE tr. Leslie's Hist. Scat. vi. 314 
Heir he-; thou a commodious and meit place for the slauchtir, 
that thou foules for. 

'j-c. qn^si’lrans. To hmit over, beat (a bnshX 
1611 B. JoNSON Catiline i. i, They, .Fowl every brook and 
bush to please Their wanton taste. 

Powl(©, obs. forms of Foal, Foul. 

Powler (fau*bj:). [OE. fugekre^ agent-n. f. 

to Fowl.] 

1 . One who hunts wild birds, whether for sport 
or food, with nets; a bird-catcher. Now rare. 

4:893 K. .diLFRED Oras. i. i. § 14 Dasr huntan 7;ewico don 
o]bhe fisceras ohjje fu^eleras. a izz^ St. Marker. 3 As he 
fuhel he is fpn i be fufieleres grune. 1382 Wyclif Amos iii 5 
Wher a brid shal falle into grane of erthe, withomen a 
fouler. >1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. Prol. 138 The foweler we 
deffye, And al his crafte. c *430 Lydg. Min. Poems 186 A 
bleryeed fowler trust not though he wepe. 1637 Coles 
Adam in Eden ■^os Boy^s and Fowlers use the Berries [of 
the Ash] as Bakes to catch Blackbirds, etc. 1723 Load. Gaz. 
No. 6222/g Simon Teatford . . Fisher and B'owler. 1813 
Elphinstone Acc. Caulml (1842) I. 77 Fowlers catching 
quails among the wheat. 1879 J epferiks Wild Life in S. C. 
296 A fowler . . had a cock chaffinch in a cage covered with 
a black cloth. 

7%; 1340 A venh. 254 pe herte ualj> ofte into h® grines of 
the uo^elere of belle. 

Comb. 1683 Chowme SirC. Nice Epil., There fowler-like 
the watching gallant pores Behind his glove. 

-f* 2 . A species of catapult. Ods. 
ji^zo Sie^e R ouen in Archseol. XXL 52 A stronge fowlere 
there was leyde lowe. .that he mi3t throwe. 

1 3. A kind of light cannon, esp. for use on l>oard 
ship. Ohs. Cf. XyM.voghelsr, vfti^xiQG^Yx.'veuglaire. 

x^8 Privy Council Acls iiBgo) 11 . 197 The municions 
lolowing. .ffwlens of iron xij. 1622 R. Hawkins Pay. .S'. Sea 
(1847) 206 Fowlers and great bases in the cage vv'orkes. 
1642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts in. 1 17041 3S7/J Fowlei-s 
..are Pieces of greatest Importance, after a Ship is Boarded. 
!Fowl6rite (fairler^sit). Min. [named alter 
Dr, S. Fowler: see -itr.] A flesh-red variety of 
rhodonite containing zinc. 

2832 C. U, Shepard Min. 186 Fowlerite. Ferro-Silicate 
of Manganese. 1884 in Dana's Min. 

Eowlery. A place where fowls are kept. 

1845 Bachel. Albany (1848) 185 A fowlery and a piggery. 
Fowling (faudiij), vM. sb. [f. Fowl v. + -ing .] 
1. The action of the vb. Fowl: the art or prac- 
tice of hunting, shooting, or snaring wild fowl. 

*413 Pilgr. Caxton 1483) iv. xxxvii. § 84 Allesuche 

labourers that trauaylen..in fysshyng and fowlynge. 1533 
Eden Decades 83 Owre Spanyardes..are ignorant in ffiul- 
yn^e. 1663 Phpvs Diary II. 210 His birding-piece 

f oing off, as he was a-fowling. 1743 Bulkeley & Cummins 
^oy. S, Seas 62 Launch’d the 'Vawl to go a fowling ; shot 
several Geese, Ducks, .and Sea-pies. X879 Dixon Windsor 
1 . iv. 38 Exercise in riding and fowling hm kept him spare. 

2. attrib. and Comb.^ fowling'^c niter, -nef -pole. 

1882 Sir R. PAyNE:-GALLWEy Eoiuler in Ireland v, A 
*fowIing-cutter on the bfeak coast of a wide estuary. 1530 
J. Hall in Weaver Wells Wills (18901 114 Xij hangyng 
and *fowlyng netts. 1810 G. Landt Descr. Feroe IslamH 
24T They are caught with the '*‘fowling-poIe and net. 

Fow'ling-piece. [f. prec. + Piece j'A] 

1 . A light gun for shooting wild fowl. 

2596 Lane. Wills III. 4 A foulinge piece. 1643 [Angier] 
Lane. Vail. Ackar 31 God sent a deadly messenger out of 
a B'owling- Piece to one of them. i727~4i Chambers Cycl. 
s. V., Of Fowling pieces, those are reputed the be.st, which 
have the longest barrel 1839 G. Bird Nat. Phil. 130 The 
well-known double report of a fowling-piece, fired at a dis- 
tance. a 1864 Hawthorne .S'. Felton (1883) 244 The old 
fowling-piece of seven-foot barrel. 

2 . A picture of game. 

x8^ A ikenseum 7 Jan. 21/2 The fowling-piece, which is 
something like the fine picture at the Prado. 

t F0W‘l-Mil. [OE, fugel-cynn, see Fowl and 
XiN.] a. The race of birds, b. A species of bird. 

ciooo .iEi.fric Gen. i. 30 Eallum nvtenum and eallum 
fugelCTnne. rxi73 Lamb, Horn. 95 ForSon be het fu:;tebcun 
is swioe bilehwit. cjxo$ Lay. 8109 Of an fob^eTlc 1273 
fojel] cunne ne mai hit na mon kennen. a 1230 Owl ^ 
Night. 65 Thu art loth al fuel-kunne. 

Fewness. Sc, var. of Fullness. 
t Pow'Sie. Obs. Sc. form of Fossi, ditch. Also 
6 fous.s iie, -y, fows©(a, 
iSoi Douglas Pal. Hon. nr. Ixxxviii, That gudlie garth.. 
Qunilk with a large fou.sie .. Inueronit was. <2x572 Knox 
Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 175 His head was brokin . . and he 
c.i.stin in the fowsea. 1637 Ai>am.son in R. Ford Harp of 
Perthsk. (1893) 5 Turning home we spared nor dyke nor 
fowsie. [1862 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot., Fossa, a pit or 
fowsie.] 

Fowsome, Fowte, Sc. var. of Fulsoie, Foot. 
Fox (ff^ks), sb. Also 3-7 foxe, 3, 4, 6 vox, (6 
wox). [Com. Tent. : OE. fox str. masc. corre- 
sponds to Du. VOS, OViG.fiihs (MHG. vtihs, mod. 
Ger. flicks ) ; the ON. fox nent., fraud, may be a 
different word. The OTeut. type is "^fuhs-, from 
the same root as the feminine formation OHG. 
foha (MHG. vohe"' vixen, fox, ON./tih, GQph.fauh6 
fox, f. OTeut. "^fiih- pre-Teut. which some 
scholars plausibly connect with Skr. puccka tail. 

With regard to the Eng. and Du. o for OTeut. and HG. 
■H before hs, cf. OBI /<»jr=Du. los ■=. OHG. Inks, lynx; also 
Du drossaerd=^ 01 AG. truhsA^io steward.] 

I. 1 . An animal of the genus Vulpes, having an 
elongated pointed muzzle and long bushy tail. 


Usually V. vulgaris, preserved in England and 
elsewhere as a beast of the chase. 

C82S Ve.^p. Psalter \xii[i\. 11 [10] Sien said in bond 
sweordes daelas foxa bio'L a 1225 Ancr. R. 294 NimeS & 
keccheh us. .anon j?® Bunge uoxes. a 1300 Vox ^ WolfzoB 
in Hazl. E. P. P. 1 . 65 5 e, quad the vox, al thou most sugge. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 7152 Thre hundreth fox he samun knitt. 
2373 Barbour Brtece xi.x. 663 In-till the luge a fox be saw, 

'I hat fast can on a salmond gnaw, i486 St. Albans 
F vj b, A .skulke of ffo.xis. 1397 Hooker EccL Pol. v. Ixxix. 

§ 16 .As if the world did . .thinke the Foxe a goodly creature. 
1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. i. {1677) 8 Fox. is called the 
first year, a Cub, The second year, a Fox, and afterwards 
an old F'ox, 1718 Prior Knowledge 210 The lonely fox 
roams far abroad, On secret rapine bent. 1833 Fonblanque 
Eng. under 7 Administ. 0837) III. 245 If the esteem of 
the people were made as much a pursuit a.s a stinking fox's 
brush. 1870 Yeats Nat, Hist. Comm, 266 The red fox of 
America. 

b. with allusion to its artfulness and cunning. 

C1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 295 ]?e fox mid bis wrenches wait 

ofter deor and haueS his wille kerof. a 1634 Randolph Ode 
64 Nor will we spare To hunt the crafty fox. 2733 Somer- 
ville Chase in. 23 The wily Fox remain’d A subtle pilfring 
Foe, prowling around In Midnight Shades. 1792^ Burn.s 
yd Ep. R. Graham 17 Foxes and statesmen, subtile wiles 
ensure. 

c. in various proverbial expres.sions. 

CX450 Henryson Mor. Fab. 29 Aye runnes the Foxe as 
long as hee feete hes. c 1460 Torvneley Myst, i Surtees) 10 
Let furth youre geyse, the fox wille preche. 2539 Taverner 
Erasm. Prov. (1552) 27 An olde foxe is not taken in a snare. 
2345 Brinklow Compl. xxiv. H v. As y’‘ maye.st knowe 
a foxe by his furred take. 2362 J. Heywood Prav. Epigr, 
(1867) 153 When the foxe i^reacheth, then beware ourgee.se, 
1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 38 A Fox is known by hi.s 
bush. 1662 I^EPS's Diary 26 Dec., We sl»aU endeavour to 
joyne the lion’s skin to the fox’s tail 

d. Phrases : t '^0 catch, hunt the fox : to get 
drunk. To flay the fox : see Flay v. 6. phpt 
{the) fox i {a) to act cimaingl}^, [b > to sham, y To 
smell a fox : to be suspicious. 

2599 Minsheu .S7i<2?L Dial.i^ Whosoeuer loues good wine, 
hunts the fo.xe once a yeere. 1611 Middleton & Dekkp:r 
Roaring Girle \. D.’.s Wks. 2873 II. 143 Now I do smell a 
fox strongly. 1647 Ward simp. 6 'Piberius play’d 

the Fox with the Senate of Rome, a 1700 B. E. Did. Cant. 
Crew s, v. Pox . . He ha.s caught a Fox, he is very Drunk- 
1894 Crockett Raiiers 329, X piayed fox several time.s, 
pretending to be in pain. 

2 . fg. A man likened for craftiness to a fox. 

tfiooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xiii. 32 Ga '5 & seeja?) hanr foxe, 

deofol-.seocnessa ic utadrife, 2348 Hall Chron.,Hen. IV J ( an. 
321 164 b, This auncient Fox, and pullitique Capitayne lost 
not one houre..till [etc.]. 2722 .'\rbuiiin<jt John Bulli. 

iv, Don’t you see how that old fox steals away your cus- 
tomers? 1851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, 1 . 383, I could 
not help reflecting on the strange stratagem by which the 
old fox [Rube] had saved himself, 
b. ? Used as adj . : Fox-like, cunning. 
c 1200 Ormin 6646 putt mann iss fox & hinnderr3a2p. .batt 
. .foll3he|>]> deofles.s wille. a 2300 Long Life in O. E. Misc. 
156 Fox and ferlich is his wren[cjh. 

3 . The fur of the fox. 

1501 Bury Wills (Camden) 88 My tawney gown furryd 
wt ffoxe. 2603 Shaks. Meas. for M. hi. ii. 9 A fur’d gowne 
to keepe him warme; and furd with Foxe and Lamb-skins 
too. 2882 Beck DrapeVs Diet,, Fox..Ot this fur there are 
several varieties. 

4 . Gne of the northern constellations ( V'ulpecula'^. 

2868 Lockyer TjjczV/pwzVx Heavens (ed. 3) 398 Situated 

between the con.stellations of the Swan and the Fox. 

5 . Some beast or fish likened to a fox. esp. the 
gemmeous dragonet {Callionytnus lyrd\, called also 
fox-fish. Flying fox. Sea fox', see those words. 

2611 CoTGR., .the sea-fox, or fox dog-fish. 1646 

Sir T. Browne Pse7td. Ep. in. xxiv. 169 Some are called 
the Fox, the Dog, the Sparrow, or Frog-fish. 1769 Pennant 
Aool. III. 302 Tbe.se fish [carp] are extremely cunning, and 
on that account are by some styled the river fox. ^1836 
Yarrell Brit. Fishes J. 302 Fox.. The common Skuli>in. 
b. Short for fox-moth (see 16 b). 

II. Senses of obscure development 
'b 6. A kind of sword. Ohs. 

It has been conjectured that this use arose from the figure 
of a wolf, on certain sword-blades, being mistaken for a fox. 

J ^599 Porter Angry^ Wont. Abingd. (Percy) 60, I had 
a sword - .a right fox, i faith. 2633 Ford Love's Sacr. v. li, 
’Tis a tough fox, will not fail his ma.ster. 2822 Scott 
Kenilw. iv. Put up your fox, and let us be jogging, 

7 . Bt'ewmg. ( see quot) Cf. Fox v, 5, 

xygo w”. Ellis Country Housetuife 377 (E. D. S.) That 
poisonous damage called in great brewhouses the fox, which 
gives the drink a sickish nasty taste. 

8. (see quots. 1769. iSif). 

2769 Falconer DzVt Marine {x^Zy), Fox a sort of strand, 
formed by twisting several rope-yarns together, and used 
as a seizing, or to weave a mat or paunch, etc, 1815 AW- 
conePs Diet. Marine (ed. Burney), Spanish Fox, a single 
rope-yarn untwisted, and then twisted up the contrary way 
and rubbed smooth. It is used for small seizings. 2833 
Marrvat P. Simple 38 Mr. Jenkins desired the other 
men to get half-a-dozen foxes and make a spread eagle of 
me, c 2860 H. Stuart Seaman's Cateck. 27. 

0 . A drain carried under another water-course by 
means of a tunnel. Cf. Fox zi. 3, 

1784 M. Weigkton Drainage Award 23 The Fox made 
under the canal. 

10 . See quot. Also Fox-tail. 

2874 Knight Diet. Meek. L922 Fox-holt, a description of 
bolt which is made tight by a fox or wedge driven into 
a split in the end. 

11. pL A variety of ironstone, died. 

1 1793-1813 A Young Agree, Sum. Sussex 13 (E. D. S.). 


12 . slang. An artificial sore. 

1862 Mayhew & Binny Criminal Prisons Land. ^05 
Daritig youths, .were constantly in the habit of making 
‘ foxes ’ (artificial sores). 

13. In U.S. Colleges A freshman. Cf. Gtr.fuchs. 

2839 Longf. Hyperion (1S65) 77 A procession of new- 
comers or Nasty Foxes, as they are called in the college 
dialect. 1847 Yale Lit. Mag. Jan. XI 1 . 116 ‘ Halloo there,, 
Plerdman, fox i * yelled another lusty tippler, 
f 14 . ? - P'OXGLOVE I . Obs, 

1684 tr. Bonefs Merc. Cdnrpii. xiv. 473 Batlies wherein 
proper Herbs, especially Foxes, have been boiled. 

■ III. attrib. and Comb. 

15, a. simple attrib., 2.% fox hiUhj -hurt'ow, 
1-cover, -craft, -etth, -earth, -//tW.usedaitributively); 
(used for taking tlie fox), as fox-gin, -trap ', (sense 
i), 2% fox-blade, -broadsword. 

ctxfiix Beaum. & Fl. Pkilaster iv i, When my '^'fox-bitch 
Beauty grows proud, I’ll borrow him. 02640 [Shirlky] 
Capt. Underwit 1. in Bullen O. /V. II. 321 And old ‘^'fox 
blade made at Houn.s!oe heath. 2826 Scott Woodst. i, A 
good '**fox broad-su’ord. 1530 Wilson Logike (1567) 37 a,, 
The huntesman . . will sone espie when he .seeth a hole, 
whether it be a *Foxe borough, or not. 1831 Cl en. P. 
Thompson Exerc. (X842) L 371 Who., turns bis farm 
into a ■’^fox-cover. 16^ "Uilvalm Epit. Ess. iv. xcii- 87 
'I’wo fals Scotsh Earls of *Fox-craft fraud composed. 2857 
Hughhs Tom Broimi 1, iii, To watch the *fo.'c cubs play- 
ing in the green rides, 1530 Palsgr. 222/2 *Foxe erthe, 
taisniere. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. i. (1863) 142 
Amongst broken ridges and fox earths. 1669 woklidge 
Sy.st. Agric. (1681) 216 Small Iron-gin.s like *Fox-gins. 
2852 R. S. SuRTEH.s sponge’s Sp. 'Tour xviiL (1893) 88 A 
large gold *foX'head pin.^ 2603 B. Jonson T v. iii, 

Let hi.s .sport pay for ’t. This is call’d the *I''’ox-trap. 2856 
Ka.ne Ard. E.xpL I. v. 53 PIaee.s of deposit for meat, and 
rocks arranged as foxtraps. 

b. oljjective, as fox follower, -stealer, -worship ; 
fox poisoning yh\. sb. 

1781 Cowi’ER Conversaf. 410 Though the fox he follows 
may be tamed, A mere ^fox-follower never is reclaimed, 
1890 Daily Nenvs 7 July 3/8 Attempts at *fox-poisoning. 
2852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour liii. (1893) 284 The 
poachers and ^fox-stealers of the village. 1880 Mtss Bird 
fapati I 71 * Fox- worship being one of the mo.st universal 
sui^erstiiioiLS in Japan, 

c. parasA'Uthctic, as fox-nosed, -visaged adjs. 

1889 Century Diet, s.v., 'J'he lemurs called ^fox-nosed 

monkeys 2892 A. M. Yoshiwara Episode 41 The wares 
the *fox'Visaged, bullet-headed gyn kept on crying. 

16 . Special comb., as fox-beagle, a beagle used 
for fo.Y-hunting ; fox-bench, * indurated sand ’ 
{Chesk. Gloss.) ; fox-bolt 1 see quot.); fox-brush, 
the tail of a fox. used shnilatively f fox-case, 
the skin of a fox; fox-chase, (iz) « Fox-hunt : (h) 
agamein imitation of this, also attrib.; fox-colour, 
a reddish-yellow colour, whence fox coloured adj. ; 
i* fox-court, a place or yard in which foxes may 
be kept; fox-dog, a fox-hound; f fox-drunk a. 
(see quot); fox-evil, ‘a dhea.se in whicli the 
hair falls off’ (1842 Johnson farmer's EncycL), 
alopecia (see also i6e) ; f fox- hen, ? a payment of 
a hen for the maintenance of fox-hunting ; fox- 
hound, a superior variety of hound trained and 
used for fox-hunting ; fox-key (see quot.) ; f fox- 
lungs, some medicinal preparation ; fox-mould, 
a name given to green sand when coloured by an 
oxide of iron ; fox-skin, the skin of a fox, also 
attrib.', fox-sleep, a pretended sleep; f fox- 
stones pL, {d) the testicles of a fox ; {b^ an old 
name for Orchis mascula; fox-terrier, one of a 
breed of short-haired terriers, used for unearthing 
foxes, but kept chiefly as pets; fox-trot, a pace 
with short steps, as in changing from trotting to 
walking ; fox-wedge (ste quot,) ; f fox-whelp, 
{a) a cub of the fox (used also as a term of con- 
tempt) ; {b) some kind of drink; fox-wood (see 
quot. ; cf. Fox-fiee). 

1676 Land. Gaz. No. 1108/4 A black ^ Fox Beagle Bitch. 
z8i6 Kkatinge I'rav. ,(1817) IL. 155 Geology brings to. 
mind here all the connexion of ideas or*fox-bench, with the 
denudation of forests, coal-beds, iron. 2874 *Fox“bolt 
[see sense 10]. 1891 Daily Ntnvs i [une 2/5 Some large 

tails of *fox brush orchids. 2610 Guillim Heraldry iii. 
xxiii. (1611) 170 Where the Lion’s skin is too scant it 
must bee peeced out with a Tox case, 2625 Fletcher 
Woman’s Prize ii ii, You old fox-case, a 1704 T. Brown 
Praise Pozm-ty Wks. 1730 I. 98 A kind of ^Fox-chace 
pleasure. 1732 Pope Ep. Cohhavi 74 Mad at a Fox-cha.se, 
wise at a Debate. 1856 Kane Arct. ExpL 1 . xiii. 145 A 
* fox-chase ' round the decks. 1794 Withering Brit. Plants 
\ IV. 193 Gills white, in pairs; pileus *fox colour, convex. 

' 1642 Best Farm. Bks. i Surtees) 84 *Foxe coloured lambes. 
2879 Rood Chromatics iv. 45 A fox-coloured yellow. 2782 
P, Beckford Himting (1802) 328 If you breed up cubis, 
you will find a *fox-court necessary. 2708 Motteux Rabe- 
lais IV. xliv. (1737) 278 Some of your Badger’s or *^Fox- 
Dogs. 1S92 Nashe P. Fermi lesse Wks. (Grosart) IL 82 
The eighth [kind of driinkemies.s] is '’^Fox drunke, when he 
is craftie drunke. 2659 Torriano, Alopecia, the falling or 
.shedding of a mans hair tlirough foul diseases, called the 
*Fox-evil. 2528 StR R. Weston in Dillon Calais ^ Pale 
(1892I93 He hath of every householde .. a henne by name 
of the **fox henne for the which he ys lykewyse bounde 
to hunt the foxe. <*1763 Shenstone CEcon. i. 94 Who 
lavishes his wealth On racer, *fox-hound, hawk or spaniel. 
1874 Knight Diet. Meek. I. 912 *P'ox-key (Machinery^ a 
splitcotter with a thin wedge of steel driven into the end to 
prevent its working back. 1660 Act 22 Ckas. II, c. 4, Rates 
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Inwards, [In List of Drugs] ’^Fox lungs the pound iiL. 
1807 Vancouver Devon (1813)42 A moist peaty earth 
on a reddish brown clay, highly retentive of water, and 
commonly called *fox mould. 1598 Hakluyt Voy. 1 . 71 
Who gaue vnto eche of vs a gowne made of ^Foxe-skinnes. 
1836 Kane Arct, Bxpl. II. App. xi. Dre.ssing in tox- 
skin clothing. 1396 Lodge Margarite Amer, {T876) 30 
Entering Arsadachus chamber [they] found him in his ’^fo-xe 
sleepe. 1623 Hexham Tongne-Combai Ep. Ded. 3 That 
stupide Lethargic or reserued Foxe-sleepe of Policie, wherein 
they lye bed-nd. 1597 (Jerardk Herbal i. cxiii. (1633) 212 
There be divers .sorts of *Fox-.«tones. 1604 Marston & 
Webs ter Malcentent u. ii, Jelly of cock-sparrow.s, he- 
monkey’s marrow, or powder of fox-stone.s. 1823 Byron 
Juan VH. xxiv, Unless they are game as bull-dogs and 
■^fox-terriens. s:888 Century Mag. Oct. XXXVI. 897 She 
heard a horse approaching at a *fox-trot. 18S8 Greenwell 
Coal-trade Ternis Hortktimh. <5* Durk, ed, 3), *Fox-'iuedgey 
a long wedge driven between two other wedge.s with their 
thick ends placed in the opposite direction, c 1320 Sir 
Bmes 1733 1 ^®) ** seide, Jpow *£ox welp. c 1374 Chaucer 

Baeth. IV. pr iii. 78 Yif he . . reioy.seth him to rauisshe by 
wyles, thou .shalt seyn him lyke to the fox whelpes. 1837 
Southey Doctor Interch xvi, JPox-whelp, a beverage as 
much better than Champagne, as it is honester, whole.somer 
and cheaper. Century Dict.^ ^Fox-ivood . . decayed 

wood, especially such as emits a phosphorescent light [U.S.]. 

b, esp. in names of animals, etc. having a real or 
fancied resemblance to the fox, as f fox-ap©, ? the 
opossnm ; fox- bat — Flyino Fox ; fox-flsh, see 
Fox sb. 5 ; fox-lynx, a variety of lyn.x; fox-moth, 
a greyish -brown European borabycid molh (^f.asio- 
campd rtibi ) ; fox-sharh, the sea- fox {Alopiat 
vulpes ) ; fox-snake, a large harmless snake of the 
United St&tts {Cohtber vtApinus's ; fox-sparrow, a 
North American sparrow {Passerella iliaca ; fox- 
s<inirrel, a North American squirrel {^Sdurus 
dneretts^ S. niger., etc.). 

1594 Blundevil Exerc. v. fed. 7) 570 Gesner calleth this 
Beast an Ape-Foxe, or a * Fox Ape. 1834 Gaunter Orient. 
Ann, xiv. 187 The *fox-bat bustled from his covert among 
the tombs. 18S2 H. Marryat Year in Sweden II. 439 I’he 
Ritfllo, or *fox-lynx, of a soft reddish-white fur. 1828 Stark 
Ek-m . Nat. H isi. 1 .385 The * Fox Shark. 1869 J. Burroughs 
in Galaxy Mag. (IST. Y.) Aug., The ^fox-'^parrow. .comes to 
us in the fall. ^ itox W. Bartram Carolina 283 The great 
black *fox squirrel. *844 Go.sse in Zoologist 1 1 . 707 Some 
towering oak.s, on which several fox squirrels (Sciurus 
capistratusy were frisking, 

c, in plant- names, as fox-bane, a species of 
monkshood (AcomD/m Vulpand ) ; fox-berry = 
Beabbeeby ; fox-chop (see quot.) ; fox-filnger(s 
« Foxglove ■ fox-geranium, -grass, herb Hobert 
{Geranium Robertianum ) ; fox-grape, a name for 
several North American species of wild grapes. 
Also Foxglove, Foxtail. 

td>eyiVkxt<M Boi. Dict.p Foxbane. tZdYt Treas.Bot.p’^ax- 
chop, Mesetnbryanthemnmvulpmmn. 1637 W. Coles A dam 
in Eden Ixvii. 126 Some call it ^B'ox-finger. *637 Austen 
Fruit Trees i, 59 The * Fox Grape is a faire laige nuit. 1683 
Penn Wky {31782^ IV, 302 I'he great red grape (now ripe) 
called by ignorance, ‘The fox-grape", (because of the relish 
it hath with unskilful palate.s). Lowell Bigioio P. 
Poet. Wks. (1879) ^^ 7 ^ Growing so lairly,.as a fax-grape 
over a scrub-oak in a swamp. 

d. in the names of various games in which one of 
the players acts as a fox, as fox and geese, a game 
played on a board with pegs, draughtsmen, or the 
like ; fox and hounds, a boys’ game, in which the 
* hounds ’ chase the * fox ’ ; f fox in or to the or 
thy hole (see quots,)* 

1633 Marmion Fine Companion v, Let him sit in the 
shop, .and play at **'fox and geese with the foreman 1856 
Mrs. Aur. Lngh \x, Poerms 1890 VI. 351 Though 

3^ou played At ‘ fox and goose ' about him with your souk 
i8ax Clare Vill. Minstr. II. 37 Noise of blind-man’s buff, 
and *fox-and-hounds. 1385 J. Higins yunius' Nomemlator 
29S A kinde of playe wherein boyes lift up one leg and hop 
on the other; it is called *fox in thy hole. 1648 Herrick 
Hesper,, New Veares Gift (1869) r34 The wassel-boule, 
That tost up after Fox-hth' hole, 1783 Ainsworth LaL 
Diet (Morell) vi. Children’s play, called Fox 

to thy hole, 

e. with genitive fox's, as fox’s eongh (see quot.) ; 
F foxes evil fox~cvil ; fox’s foot, a kind of grass 
{Dactylis glomerata L.l ; in early use, perh. Spar- 
ga iium simplex ; fox’s tail (see Foxtail). 

x6ii CoTGR., Toux de regnard., the * Foxes cough; a 
rooted, or old-growne cough, which waits on a man to his 
graue. 1607 Torsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 379 Troubled 
with the *U)xes evill. 1671 H. M. tr. Collogr. Erasm. 134 
The foxes evil (falling off of the hair) had made him almost 
quite bald, c looo Sax. Leechd. L 150 Genim hysse wj-rte 
wyrttruman man , . *foxesfot nemne^J. 1833 Johnston 
NaL Hist. E. Bord. I. 216 Dactylis glomerata, Fox's-foot, 
which the clustered panicle somewhat resembles. 

Fos: (l^ks), u. [f. prec, sb.] 

1. t a. Iram. To play the fox for ; to compass by 

crafty means b. inlr. To play the fox, dis- 

semble, sham. Now dial, and slang. 

x6oz Warner AFk Eng. ix. Uii. (16x2) 230 Insociable, 
Maleparte, foxing their priuate good. 1646 R. Baillie 
Deli. yrnls. !i84i) II. 351 U'he other pettie princes are 
foxeing alreadie for fear. 1884 Chester Gloss , /‘■i;jr,to sham. 
1 ^ 60 . C. Murray ist Pers. Singular xxix. He had played 
the fox for so many years, that now to his mind everybody 
was dodging and foxing. 

2. Irons. To intoxicate, befuddle. Also {? nonee” 
nse)j to redden (one's nose) with drinking. 

i6k [Taklton] yests 1x844) Before they parted they 
loxt Tarlton at the Castle in Pacer Noster Row. 2649 


Blithe Eng. hnprew. Tmpr. (1652) 258 It [Cider] serv'esas 
well . .for men to fox their noses. 1660 Pepys Diary cs6 Oct., 
The last of whom I did almost fox with Margate ale. <21734 
North Exam. n. iv. § 4X 1 1740) 251 Mr. Atkins was at 
Greenwich, and there, at an Entertainment of some Ladies, 
soundly foxed, the Attorney General threw up. 

tb. transf. To stupefy (fish). Obs. 

1630 H. More Enthus. 7 'riumph. (1656) 86 For ought you 
know, it may be onely a charm to fox fishes. 1787 Best 
Angling- igid. 2) 67 Take heart- wort, and lime, mingle them 
together, and throw them into a standing water, and it 
will fox them [fishes], 1803 Sporting Mag. XXVI. 178 Two 
gentlemen . . were foxing fish in the river Calder. 
t C* To delude. C 'bs. 
at66a H. Peters in South .SVrw. (Bohn) I. 540 Fox them 
a little more with religion. «i734 North Exam, i. ii. 

§ H5 (1740; 93 When the Faction had . . once foxed the 
People with an ill Opinion of the Government, 
t d. intr. To get drunk. Obs. 

*649 Lovelace Lucasta 1x864) 8 The humble tenant, that 
does bring A chicke or egges . . Is tane into the buttrj', and 
does fox Eqnall with him that gave a stalled oxe. 

1 8. tram. I'o pierce with a ‘ fox ’ (see Fox sb. 6). 
1567 Edwards Damon 4 * Pit huts in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 68 
yack. By the mass, I will box you. Will. By Cock, I will 
fox you. PasguiPs Pet. Nashe’s Wks. iGrosart) 1 . 123 
Diuinitie. .holding of her hart as if she were sicke, because 
Martin would have foxed her. 

4. trans. 'Id discolour (the leaves of a book). 
See Foxel ppL a. 

5. vitr. Of beer: To turn sour in fermenting; 
also iratts. (causatively), 

X744-S0 W. Ellis Mod. Hush. II, i. 130 (E. D. S.) She., 
took out the wort. , laying it thin enough to be out of danger 
of foxing. 1830 M. Donovan Dorn. Econ. 1 . 213 In this 
way the fermentation may fearlessly be conducted during 
the warmest weather without risk of foxing. 

6. irans. To repair (boots or shoes) by renewing 
the upper leather ; also to ornament (the upper of 
a shoe) with a .strip of leather. 

*796 Grose Diet. Vulg. 'Tongue (ed. 3), Foxing a Boot, 
mending the foot by capping it, 1S89 Farmer American- 
isms, P'ox, a shoemaker's term, to repair boots. 

7. inlr. T'o hunt the fox, U.S, 

x8^ [see Foxing i]. 

1 8. Irans ‘i T’o trim (a horse’s ears) in some 
manner. Obs. 

x8o6 Spirit Pnh. yrnls, (xSoyt X top He. .appears. .What 
the jockies call a roarer. ^ His owners are anxious to have 
his ears foxed ; but we think he is more in need of cropping 
and docking. 

9. Comb, t fox- mine- host (see quot. and 
sense 2). 

s6zz Marbk tr. Aleman’s Guzman (TAlf, i. in. ii. 194 
They may afterward.s play at Foxe mine Host, or some 
other Drinkinj; Game at Cards or Dice for their recreation. 

F03:€d (^kstj, ppl a, [f. Fox v. + -ed L] la 
senses of the vb, 

1. Intoxicated, drunk, stupefied. 

*6xx [see Columbkked], 1673 Shadwell Epsom Wells 
IV. Wks. 1720 II. 248 UdsDoks, I begin to be fox'd. 1896 
Q. Rev. Jan. 16 WTU Sjunons had often seen him ‘foxed’ 
amid the most undi|;nified surroundings. 

2. Trimmed with fox-fur. li\ tytxctX. pwmingh. 

1609 W, M. Mmiin MooneOd^gdl Uis gowne is throughly 

foxt, yet he is sober. 

3. Of the leaves of books, also of timber: Dis- 
coloured by decay ; stained with brownish-yellow 
spots. 

*847 Halliwell S.V., Timber is said to be foxed, when it 
becomes discoloured in consequence of incipient decay. 
Warw. 1848 Hare Guesses Ser. n. 335 A torn or foxt and 
dog’s-eared volume. 1885 A. Dobson A i Sign Lyre 83 The 
Burton I bought for a florin. And the Rabelais foxed and ftea’d. 

4. Of beer : Turned sour. 

*743 Lond. 4- Country Brmv. 106 The evil .stinking Scent 
that arises therefrom, which has brought it under the De- 
: nomination of being foxed. 

6 . Of a boot : (see Fox v. 6 , Foxing 2.) 

1880 Antrim 4* Doxm Gloss, s. v., Women's cloth boots 
are foxed when they have a binding of leather on tlie doth 
all round next the sole. 

Foxery (f^kseii). [f. Fox -f - eey.] The 
character, manners, or behaviour of a fox; wili- 
ness, cunning. 

CX400 Rom, Rose 6795, I ., have wet lever .. Bifore the 
puple patre and prey, And wrye me in my foxerye Under a 
cope of papelardye. c 1540 Pilgr, T. 278 in J'hynne’s 
Animadv. (1865) App. i. 85, I had rehersid nothing but 
papry, sprong owt of Antichrist, full of foxry, 1803 R, F. 
Burton tr. Il Fentamerone I. 178 T'he fox, never dreaming 
that the other was a quintessence of foxery, found a woman 
more a fox than herself. 

Fox-fire. Now only A', The phosphorescent 
light emitted by decaying timber. 

1483 Cafk. Angl. 140 Fox Yxvci, glos, glossis. *833 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. xxiv. (X836/ 193 The fox-fire of the Virginia 
meadows. 

Fo*x-far. The fur of the fox, used to face 
gowns ; hence, a gown trimmed with fox-fur. 

. Marston Sco. Villante n. vii. 204 I^et him but in 
iudgements sight vnease. He’s naught but budge, old gard.s, 
browne fox-fur face. *649 G. Daniel 7 'rinarck,, Hen, lY 
Ixxxvii, The Alderman has won his Fox-furre here. 1876 
OuiDA Winter City vii. 183 'Jl'he dying daylight on the 
silver fox-furs. 

FoTK-fiarred* ^f. prec. -f -ed.] 

1. Trimmed with tox-fur. 

1379 Gosson Sek, Abuu ' Arb.) 49 Take heed of the foxe- 
furd nightcap. 1606 Dekker Dezdls Anew. Wks. (Grosart) 
11 . 139 Shall my Fox-furde gownes be lockt vp from me? 
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2. Wearing fox-fur, wearing a fox-furred gown. 
3591 Grkkne Disc, Coosnttge uSspi 12 Those Fox-fmd 
Geudemen that hyde under their gownes faced with foynes, 
more falshoud then all the Conny-catchers in England. 
1397 T*ilgr. Parnass. v. (18S6) 21, I thinke not worse oi 
Lure Parnas.su.s’ hill F’or that it want.s that sommer’s golden 
clay, 'i'he idol of the foxfur'd usurer, 164S Hunting 0/ Fox 
38 Some few of the Fox-furred Aldermen. 

Foxglove (fg'ksigla^v). \Ci)L. foxes glSfa (? pi.) 
see Fox and Glove. 

''I’he reason for the second part of the name is obvious, as 
the flower resembles a finger-stall in shape ; cf. the Lat. 
name. Why the plant was as.sociated with the fox is no» 
so clear; but cf. Norw. revhjelde ‘fo-xheH’.] 

1. The popular name of Digitalis purpurea., a 
common ornamental flowering plant. 

r 3000 .SVj jf. Leechd, I. 54 Herba tricnos manicos |>ajt is 
foxes dole [r'.r. glofaj. c 1265 A ames Plants in \Vr,-W dicker 
356/6 Saluinca , . foxesploue. a 3387 Sinon. Bari hoi, t Anecd. 
Oxon.) 15 Ccroterica, Ceroteca tmipis, foxglove. iS5<8 Lyte 
Dodoens ii. xxiv. 17^ Foxe gloue flouretn chiefly in July 
and August. 1664 Evelyn NaL Hart. (1729) 214 Colum- 
bines, Iron -colour’d Fox-gloves, Holly hocks. 3830 Scott 
Ladyo/L.i xii^ Fox-giove and nightshade, side by side. 
Emblems of pum.shment and pride. 

b. Used in medicine ; see Digitalis, 

_x8oi Med, yml,^ V. 209 The Fox-glove of which the 
tincture is made, is commonly procured from the Hall. 
3861 CiEO. YA.\m Silas M, 13 Recalling the relief his mother 
had found from a simple preparation of foxglove, 

2. Applied to various plants of other genera ; e.g, 
formerly to the Mullein {Verbasctim 'fhalsus). 

3387 Mascall Gmn. Cattle {1600)242 The iuyee of heg- 
taper, called Foxegloue. 

S, attrib, and Comb., as foxglove bell, -leaf spire ; 
foxglove-shaped a. (st e quot.). 

a 3821 Keat.s Sonn. iii, Where the deer’s swift leap 
Startles the wild bee from the “foxglove bell. xSxi A. i'. 
Thomson Loud, Disp. (1818) 610 Take of ^foxglove leaves 
dried, adrachm. 1856 ilumLow Diet. Bot. Terms/ Foxglove- 
shaped, a nearly cylindrical but somewhat irregular and 
inflated tube, formed like the corolla of a Digitalis. 1830 
Tknny.son /« Mem, Ixxxiii, T'he *foxglove-spire. 
Fcx-lmiit. The chase of a fox with hounds. 
tSx6 Sporting Mag. XLVO. 288 Next after a fox-hunt, 
the finest sight in England is a stage-coach just ready to 
start. 3873 \V. S. Havward Love agst, U'orldtx This is 
my first fox-hunt. 

So ro'x-htmtiaig vbl. sb., the sport of hunting 
the fox ; Po’r-Iiuntirig’ ppL a. ; and ( baek-form- 
ati'<n) ro'x-hnnt «(, inir., also fto fox-hunt it. 
Also ro*x-2itinter, I'o'x-liuB.tress, To “x-liuiits- 
man, one who hunts the fox. 

1674 N. Cox GeutL Recreat. i. 1x677) 106 Fox-hunting is 
very pleasant. 3692 R. L’Estrange Fab/es civ, The fox- 
hunters went their way. 3768 CL Washington IFr/A (1889) 
H. 232 Kid up to Toulston in order to fox hunt it, X77Z 
Dk. Richmond in Burke’s Corr, {1844) I. 393, I have 
engaged a large party, .to come here.. and stay a month to 
fox-hunt. 3827 Sporting Mag. XX. 03 No bad stem to 
graft a fox-huntsman on. 3829 ibid. XXIV 32 A female 
fo.x-hun tress. 3830 N. S. Wheaton yrni. 59 A fox-hunting, 
horse-racing, .people. 1827 Howitt Rur. Life 1. iv. (iSfiaj 
31 Fox-hunting is now the chief amusement of the true 
British .sportsman. 3852 R. S. Surtees Sponge’s Sp. Tour 
Ivi. 318 Breaking their necks being, as she conceived, the 
inevitable end of fox-hunters. 

Foadan (fF'ksifin), IZ, [f. F<)X(e + -Ian.] Per- 
taining to: a. John Foxe, author of the Book of 
Pfartyrs ; b. George Fox, founder of the Society 
of Fi lends or * Quakers 

3641 VfM.rm Animadv, (iSsi'l 397 They which one of your 
Bi.shops scornfully terraes the Foxian Confessors, 3642 — 
A pot, Smect. (385 1 » 289. 3823 Lamb Elia, Quakers Meeting, 
Once only, .1 witnesSTO a sample of the old Foxian orgasm. 
Foxing (ff ksiq), vhl, sb, [f. Fox v, ■( -ing L] 

1. Tire action of the vb., in various senses. 

c 1220 Bestiary 435 And in ure skemting he do^ ra^e a 
foxing. 3742 Lona, 4- Country Brew. i. ed. 4) 43 Foxing 
is a iVlLsforttme, or rather a Disease in Malt Driiiks, occa- 
sioned by divers Means, 3868 Chambers' Encycl. I, ^809 
The sugar in the worts will become partially converted into 
acetic acid, or, as it Is termed, foxing occurs. 2873 N. ts Q- 
Ser. IV. XI. 216 Is there any known meaius to prevent foxing 
in books? 1877 Halix)ck Sportsman’s Gaz. 17 With us of 
the North, fo.xing is by some followed during, .winter. 

2. concr, (bee quots, and Fox v. 6.) 

1865 Mrs. Whitney Gayworthvs 1 1 . 75 Say wore cloth 
boots, with patent foxings. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek, 1 . 912 
Fo.ving..z.xx outer covering or upper leather over the usual 
upper. 2. Ornamental strips of a difierent material on the 
uppers of shoes. 

t Fo*xisli, a, Obs. [f. Fox sb, +• -ish.] 

1. Of or ptrtaining to a fox, fox-Iikc. 

CX400 Lanfranc’s ^ Cirurg. 196 Four difterent kinds of 
Leprosy are distingui.shed , .3. atopic ia and vntpina foxissch. 
1373 Golding Calvin on Ps. xxviit. 3 This foxish wyly- 
nesse, 3583 — Calvin on Dent, xxxvi. 215 If the fathers 
bee woolues they would haue their Children wooluish : if 
they bee olde foxes they would haue them to bee foxish. 

2. fig. Like a fox in nature, crafty, cunning. 

14.. Lydg. in Pol, Pel, ^ L, Poems aS66) 25 Among 
foxys be foxische of nature, 1535 Joye Apol. Timiale 44 
By his foxisshe example he pretendeth [etc.]. 1699 T. 
CIockman] Tully’s Offices {x7oP>) 273 Your.. crafty, foxish, 
jiv.'gling kind of Fellows. 

Foadte (f^l^ssit). [see - ite.] A political fol- 
lower of Charles James Fox. Also attrib, 

1782 Dr. Wolcot (Peter Pindar) Lyric Odes Hi. 41 His 
muzzle, fivrm’d of opposition stuff Firm as a Foxiie, would 
not lose its^-uff, 1808 Scorr Earn, Lett. 8 Feb., During the 
Foxites' interval of power, a 3845 Hood To Mrs, Fry v, 
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The Pittite hues wilP sadden there, Whereas the Foxite 
shades will all show fair! [Used punningly; cf. FoxianId.] 

Fo'xless, a. [f. Fox sb. -LESS.] Void of foxes. 

3891 field 7 Mar. 331/a To show that the fine country 
they ranged over is not foxless, it may be stated that in the 
course of the day they moved eight or nine. 

p0X“like (ff?'kslrfik), a. ff. as prec. -f Like a.J 
Like a fox ; es/>. crafty, ciinriing. 

1577 87 Hounshed Scot. Chron. (1808) V. 577 This 
Mudiard and his companions imbued with more than fo.x- 
like conditions, did (deceiuing their keepers' returne to their 
owne caues. 1654 'Fkapf Gyw//. yv,>/> xxxiii. 26 Reconcilia- 
tions are for the most part Fox-like friendships. x868 Dar- 
win Anim. ^ PL I. i. 25 'J'be domestic dogs on the coast of 
Guinea are fox-like animals. 

f Fo'xly, and Obs. In 2 adv. -liclie, 
[f. as prec. + -LY 1 and ^.] Like a fox. 

A. adj. Crafty, ciinviing. B. adv. Craftily. 

^1175 Lamb. Horn. 31 He wile seggen and foxliche 
smehien mid worde, Nal.>Le ic nawiht in Fur- 

nivall Ballads fr. MSS. 1 . 354 Hy foxly polecyko^ dydthem 
in toll, 1594 WiLLOBiE Avisa 18 Your painted box, and 
goodly preach, I see dotJj hold a foxly reach. 

roxsMp (ff^'kstjip). [f. as prec. + -SHIP.] 

1 . The cliaracter or qiialiti'^s of a fox. 

1607 Shaks. Co>% jv. ii. 18 Had’st thou Fo.xahip To banish 
him that strooke more blowes for Rome Then thou hast 
spoken words? 

2 . As a mock title. 

1863 W. Lancaster Praeterita 41 If I meet thy foxship 
afteraays..ril mar that serpent face. .And leave thy surgy 
rock witiiout a king. xZ’jo^tamlard 13 Dec., His fox- 
ship was ‘run into’ between Culgaith and Longwathby. 
Fo'xtail. [f. as prec. + Tail 

1 . The tail of a fox, a fox’s brush. Formerly one 
of the badges of the fool or jester, f Flap with a 
foxtail : sc:e Flap sb. i b. 

? 1370 Roht. Cicyle 57 '.riie foie Roberd with hym went. 
Clad in a fulle sympulle garment, With foxe tayles to renne 
abowte. 2553, 1727 [see Flap sb. i b]. [/? 2605 Montgom. 
Misc. P. iv, 48 'I’hen tak me with the foxis taill a flap, Since 
that the Hevins are hinderer.s of my hap ] 26x3 Purch as Pil- 
grimage ii. § 2 ' R .) Such a one is carried about the town 
with a boord fastned to his necke, all be-hanged with foxe- 
tayks. 2852 Seidel Organ 24 When they ijulled out this 
stop, .suddenly a large fox-tail flew into their faces. 2893 
T. B. Foreman 'Prip to Spain 31 Their bells and ornaments 
of fox- tail. 

2 . As the name of a plant : a. One of various 
species of gra^s with soft brush-like spikes of 
flowers, esp Alopemnts praiensls. 

2552 Huloet, Foxe taile, herbe, Ahpecurus. 25^7 
Gerarde 1, Iviii. § I. 81 Foxetaile hath many grassie 
leaues or blades. 2799 J Rouerison Agric. Perth 208 
The meadow fox tail (alopecurus praten.sis'. 2846 J. Baxter 
Lib7\ Pr act. Agric. (ed. 4) I. 359 The foxtail flowers in 
April, May, and . . J une. 

b. A club-mo.ss {Lycopodium clavatttm). 

[1800 Words w. idle Shepherd-boys^ That plant which in 
our dale We call stag-horn or fox’s tail. ] 2866 in Treas. Bot. 

3 . In various technical iise.s (see quots.V 

2712 J. James tr, Le Blomfs Gardening 295 These Pipes 
are. .subject to Fox-Tails, which are the Roots of very small 
Tree.s, which passing by the Pores of the Karthen Pipe . . 
grow to such Length and Bigness, as to stop up the Pipe 
entirely [.so Fr. ^^hi?w de renard Littrei]. xS^^ Badham 
Halletd 313 Willughby tells ns that of salars caught in the 
Ribble, those of the first year are called smolts. .those of the 
fourth, fox-tails. 2873 Weale's Diet. Terms ted. 4), Fox- 
tail in metallurgy', the cinder obtained in the la.st stage of 
the charcoal-finery proce.ss ; it is a cylindrical piece hollow in 
the centre. [So Fr, renard, quoted by Littrd from Bufibn.] 

4. attrib. and Comb.^ as foxtail -grass = Foxtail 
2 a ; foxtail-saw, foxtail -wedging (see quots.). 

2597 Gerarde Herbal i. vji, § x. 8 7 'he great *Foxe-taile 
grasse. 1712 J. Petiver in Phil. Trans, XXVII. 377 
Rough ear’d Fox-tail Grass. 2813 Sir H. Davy Agric. 
Chem. (1814) 362 Meadow fox-tail grass, 2874 Knight 
Diet. Mech. I, 912 ^Fo.x-tail saw, a dovetail saw. 2825 
Hamilton Diet. Terms^ *Foxtail wedging. x842'76 
Gwilt a rcMt. Gloss., Fox- tail fPedging, a method of fix- 
ing a tenon in a mortise by splitting the end of the tenon 
mid inserting a projecting wedge, iHen entering the tenon 
into the mortise and driving it home. 

Fo‘xtailed. [f. prec. -i- -ei> 2.] Having a tail 
like a fox. Fox failed AspamguSy the horsetail 
{Equisettim maximuni) (Britt:*n and Holland). 

2774 Goldsm. Nat. //A'/. ( 1790) IV. 237 'Hie saki, or cagui 
..has been often termed the foxtailed monkey. 

Fo'xter. Sc. ALo 7 fcclisterrie, fox trie. 
The foxglove { Digitalis purpurea). 

2623 in Pitcairn Criin. Trials Scot. 1 1 . 538 Issobell con- 
fessit that scho send funh hir sone to gether fochsterrie 
leaueis 1636 in DalyelVs Darker .Snpo st, Scotl. (1831' 113 
Ane drink of fox trie leaves. 2828 Hogg Wool-gatherer, 
Brownie of Bodsbcck, etc. IL 283 They [the fairies] *11 hae 
to . . gang away an’ sleep in their dew-cups an’ foxterleaves 
till the gloaming come again. 

Foxy (T'ksi ), a. [f. Fox sh. + -yL] 

1. Fox- like : esp. crafty, cunning. 

2528 Roy Rede ifie Ded. (Arb.) 23 An hole or denne of 
fake foxy hipocrites. a 1536 Tindale Wks, (1573) 148 Oh 
foxy Phari.say. xiSoi W. Parry Traxt, Sir A. Skerley 30 
Having merrily passed the time with this foxy fryer. 2859 
'I'ennyson Guinevere 62 Mod red's narrow foxy face. 

2 . Fox-coloured, reddish brown or yellow. 

2850 R. Agric. Soc. X 1 . 1. 132 1 'liere are many patches 
of a deep, loose, foxy soil. 2879 G. Macixinald YzV ozM/VI. 
xiv. 798 Its forehead wasbigh, with a mas.s of foxy hair over it. 

b. }\iinting. Marked by excessive predominance 
of reddish tints ; over- hot in colouring. 

2783 Sir j. Reynolds Notes on Du Fres^tcy 205 That 


[.style] of 'I’itian, which may he called the Golden Manner, 
when un.skilfully managed becomes what the Painters cull 
Foxy. 2822 Craig Lect. Drmuing ii, 128 They allowed 
such an exces.sive hrownness in their .shadow.s, as 10 make 
them soinetime.s perfectly foxy. 2861 Thornburv Turner 
II. 342 In some of the England series there is a violent foxy 
tone, very hot and oppressive. 

3 . Ustd to denote various defects of colour and 
quality resulting from atmospheric conditions, 
imf'roper treatment, etc. 

xSos K. W. Di KSON Pract. Agric, (1807') II. 260 The 
substance will be what is termed foxy. 2830 M. Donovan 
Doni.Fcon.l. 351 Salt, .stiffens the clammy soft dough rnade 
from new flour, and gives it a fair colour, when otherwise it 
would be foxy, 2846 Young Naut. Diet., Fqxey implies 
‘ a defect in timber of a reddish cast or hue, arising from over 
age or other camses 2877 N. W. Line. Gloss, (ed . 2), Turnips 
when they turn leathery are said to be foxy. 2883 m 
Standard 28 May 6/5 Foxy to fine ordinary Guatemala 
[Coffee}, at 48J. 2888 Elworthy IV. Somerset Word-bk., 

Foxy, specked, spotted-^as with spots of mould or mildew. 
Also, clouded or uneven in shade of colour, . Said of some bad 
dyeing. ^ 2888 Lockwood's Diet. Mech. Engin., Foxey, 
timber is said to be foxey when there is an excessive 
proportion of green sapwood present in it. 

4 . Of beer, wine, etc. : Turned sour in the course 
of fermentation, not properly fermented. 

2847 iu Halliw. 2864 in Webster. 

6. Of grapes : Having the coarse flavour of the 
fox -grape. 2864 in Webster. 

6. Comb., as foxy -eyed, -red adjs. 

2878 Huxley Physiogr. 26 Its inky taste, and the foxy-red 
sediment which it deposits . . attest the presence of iron. 
1880 W. J. Florence in Theatre (.U. S.) Oct. 215 The foxy- 
eyed party near us. 

Hence Fo'iKiness. 

2875 Laslett Timber viii. 47 Oak timber.. in its worst 
stage of ‘ foxiness'. 2889 J, Jacobs ASsof's Fables L 209 
To him [early man] cunning was foxiness. 

tI*oy, Obs, [a, F. later form of fei 
Fay sb.i, faith.] a. Faith, allegiance, homage, 
b. As an asseverative exclamation. 

. 2590 [see Fay 3]. 1694 Congreve Double Dealer 1. 
iv, 0 foy ! Sir Paul 1 what do you mean ? 

Foy (foi), sbA Now dial. [a. Du. foot (in 
Kilian foye, voye), prob., as Kilian suggests, a. Fr, 
vote way, journey.] A parting entertainment, pre- 
sent, cup of liquor, etc., given by or to one setting 
out on a journey. In different parts of Scotland 
applied variously to a party given in honour of a 
woman on the eve of her marriage ; to a feast at 
the end of the harvest or fishing season ; and the like. 

1498-7 Rees. Burgh Prestwick 6 Feb. (Maitl.) 34 He 
said the said ballets was foy takaris, and held na courtis. 
fi645 Howell Lett. II. xii, Hoping to enjoy you before 
you go, and to give you a fendly foy. t668 J. Gibson Let. 
to F. Wright 24 .^ug., My due deserved thanks .. for y® 
friendly foy you pleased to giue me at our parting. 2700 
Farquhar Const, Couple i. i. I’ll pay my foy, drink a health 
to my King.. and away for H ungary to-morrow morning. 
2742 Richardson Pamelai.x^o.i)\. xxxvii. 343 Under the 
notion of my foy, I slid a couple of guineas into the good 
woman’s hand 2854 Pkemie Millar 27s Mr. Millar could 
not reconcile himself to Isabella’s foy being passed over 
without notice. 2856 Eliza Edmonston Sk. ^ T. Shetland 
hi, iv. 46 At the Foys, the time-honoured toast is, The 
Lord open the mouths of the ^ay fi.sh. 1896 Mackay Hist. 
Fife ^ Kinross x. 196 The Foy or farewell supper before 
Martinmas was specially a ploughman's feast. 

Foy (foi), V. local, ififr. To go off to ships with 
provisions and assist them when in distress (Simson 
Historic Thanet 1 10), Hence Boyer, one who 
does this ; Boy-boat, a boat used by * foyers 
2813 R, Edington Coal Trade 225 Not less than 500 pilot 
and foy-boats. 2830 Beauties Thanet I. 71 The Foyers of 
this town form a numerous and hardy class. 

Foyaite (fi^’yajoit). L[Hn. [f. f'oya a place in 
Portugal, where it is found.] A kind of syenite.^ 
2878 Lawrence tr. Cotta's Rocks Class. 169 In the syenite 
group we also include, .foyaite. 2879 Rutley Rocks 

X. 208 Elaeolite is a constituent of the rocks zircon-syenite, 
foyaite, miascite, and ditroite, 

1 } Foyer . fwayif). [Fr. : see note s.v. Focus ^A] 

1. a= Focus 4. 

2878 A. M. Hamilton Nerv. Dis. 257 But that when the 
softening follows typhus fever, puerperal, and other general 
diseases, the foyers will he multiple. 

2 . Originally, the green-room in French theatres ; 
now usually, a large room in a theatre, concert- 
hall, etc., to which the audience may retire during 
the intervals of the performances. 

2859 Sala Tw. rowtd Clock (1861) 263 This xnodCi foyer 
is to have something of the Haymarket and something of 
theAdeiphi. 288* Harpefs A/ajj*. Feb. 327 Twice a year 
it is held in the foyer of the Academy of Music. 

Boygne, obs, form of Fojn 2^. 

Boyle, Boy 1 ( 1 , obs. ff. of Foal, Fool, Foil. 
Boyne, obs. form of Fkw. 

Boyn( e, foyn5e(e, obs. forms of Foin v. and sh, 
Boysen, -so,ti)n, -zon, etc., obs. ff. Foisou, 
Boyst(e, Boyster, var. of Foist, Fustjeb, 
Boyte, obs. form of Foot. 

’tF 05 , rare’^K frepr. GE. ^fdg ** MHG. 
vuoc, mod.Ger. fug\ cf. OE. and the deri- 

vative fegan. Fay v,^ Fitness ; in phr. — Ger. mil 
fugundreckt. 

a 2250 Owl ^ Night. 284 We mu3e..PIaidi mid fo^e and 
mid riate. 


Fozy (f^o’zi), a. Ac. and dial. [cf. Du. voos in 
Kilian also voosch, vooghs, ‘spontiiosus, rauis ct 
levis instar fungi ’) ; also Norw. fos spongy, LG. 
ftissig spongy] Spongy, loose-textured; 

also of flesh “Foggy 3. Also fg., ‘fat-witted’. 
Hence Po'ziness. 

28zi Blackw. Mag. X. 753 The weak and young Whigs 
have become middle aged, and their foziness can no longer 
be concealed. 1823 J. Wilson Ibid. XIII. 593 A certain 
ii^genious person . . met with a turnip of more than common 
fozine.s.s in his field. 2826 — Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 15 
The language is out of condition-— fat and fozy, tliickwinded, 

. .and plethoric. 2894 Ian Maclaren Beside Bourne Brier 
Bush 206 He’s fair fozzy wi’ trokin’ in bis gairden an' 
feeding pigs. 

Bra, obs. form of Fko, 

Frab (frseb), v, dial. [Onomatopceic ; ci. crab 
and fret,fratch, etc.] irans. To harass, worry. 

2848 Mrs. Gaskell M. Barton iv. 11882; 7/2, I was very 
frabbit with him. 2853 — Ruth III. xii. 298, I was not 
kind to you. I frahbed you, and plagued you from the first. 
1S65 B. Briekley Jrkdale I. 34 What toylin an’ frabbin 
ther needs Through this woald to get decently poo’d. 

tFra’bMe, sb. Obs. rare~K [Cf. next] 
Confused wrangling. 

2685 H. More Paralip, Prophet. 370 Rather a frahble of 
words than a distinct di.sagreement of senses. 

Fra’bble, V. rare. [dim. or Ireq. of Feab. 
Cf. Brabble.] intr. To bicker, wrangle, 

28S5 Manch. Even. News 6 July 2/2 It is distinctly un- 
desirable that the matter should be made a peg on which to 
hang further misunderstandings and frabblings. 

Fracas (fraka; in U.S. fi^i'kas). Also Sc, 
fraca (Jam.), [a. Fr. fracas, ad. Vi. fracasso, vbl. 

sb. f. fracassare to make an uproar,] A disturb- 
ance, noisy quarrel, ‘ row uproar. 

2727 Lady M. W. Montagu Let, to Ctess Mar Apr., He 
..occasions such fracas among the ladies of gallantry that 
it passes description. 2785 Burns Scotch Drink t Let other 
Poets raise a fracas 'Bout vines, an’ wines, an’ drunken 
Bacchus. 2848 Thackeray Van. Falrxxxvi, A violent fracas 
took place between the infantry-colonel and his lady. 

il Frace'do. Obs. [mod.L. fracedo,f.frac-idtes 
Fbacip, alter the analogy of dulcedo sweetness.] 
Putrefying heat. Hence Brace*dinotts a., erro- 
neously frace'donous, productive of heat through 
putrefaction ; pertaining to putiid fermentation. 

2669 W. Simpson HydroL Chym. 253 The .several .sorts of 
Earth, are various coagulations of water, according to the 
difference of the Fracedinous seeds dispersed and implanted 
therein. Ibid. 329 The Fracedinous Odor. 2677 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Man. iv, ii. 306 Some Insects, .have an Origin- 
ation . . by very strength and fraeedo of the Earth and 
Waters quickened by the vigorous Heat of the Sun, a x6g% 
Boyle Hist. Air xiii. (1692) 75 Their several malignant, 
congelative and fracedonous Natures and Qualities. 

Fraclie. ? Obs. Also qfraicbe. A metal tray 
for holding glass-ware in the annealing proce.-ss, 
2662 Merrktt tr. Neris Art of Glass 244 After some time 
these GIas.ses are put into Iron Pans, .call’d Fraches, which 
by degrees are drawn, .all along the Leer* .that the Glasses 
may cool Gradatim. 2799 G, Smith Laboratory I. xfyj 
Fraches. 2832 G. R. Porter Porcelain ^ GL 158 The 
annealing oven. .is. .furnished writh numerous shallow iron 
trays, which can be passed easily along_ the level bottom of 
the chamber. These trays are called lier-pans or fraiches. 

t Fra'cid, a. Cbs. [ad, L. fracid-us, f. frac-, 
frax lees of oil.] Rotten from over- ripeness. 

265s G S. Let. to Hart lib in Ref.Commw. Beeszi Insects 
. . is . . Natures recreation, which she out of the fracid ferment 
of putrifying Bodies doth form. 2656 Blount Glossogr., 
Fracid, more then ripe, rotten-ripe, putrified. 2721 in 
Bailey. 2866 Treas. Bot., Fracid, Of a pasty texture; 
between fleshy and pulpy. 

Bracin, fracKne, var. of Frecken sb. Obs, 
Brack, Sc, var. of Fbkck, Obs. 

Bracle, obs. form of Freckle. 
t Fract, ppl- a. Obs. [ad. h.fract-tes, pa. pple. 
of fr anger e to break.] a. Broken, cracked, b. 
Of a number : FracUonal. 

2547 Boorde Brev. Health Ixx. 29b, A mans skull, .may 
be fract or broken, x^x^ Phil. XXIX. 222 Mr, 

Newton introduced into his Analytical Computations, the 
Fract, Surd, Negative and Indefinitive Indices of Digni- 
ties. 

t Fractable, Arch. Obs. [f. prec. + Table.] 
(See quot. 1862.) Also rractahlinsr. 

2688 R. Holme Armoury 111. 4^1 fa Of the outsides of an 
House, . are . . the Fractables and Corbells. 2862 Diet. A rch. 
(Arch. Publ. Sod), Fractable, or Fract 'Table Fract abling 
at Liverpool. A term used, in the middle ages, for the 
crest table or coping running up and down the gables of 
a building. 

Fraxted,///. a. [f. 'L. fract- (see prec.) + -edI.] 
f i. Broken, in various senses. Of a number : 
Fractional. Ohs. 

2547 Boorde Brev. Health § 321 If. .the memory [be] 
fracted with the pregnance of it [some matter above bis 
capacity]. 2599 Shaks. Hen. V, n, i. 130 His heart is fracted 
and corroborate. 2607 — Timon n.^ i. 22 My reliances on 
his fracted dates Have smit my credit. 1674 Jeake Aritk. 
(1696)161 If the Addends be Fracted Geodaeticals, .Then 
proceed in the Addition with the Fractions. 2706 W. Jones 
Syn. Palmar. Pfatheseos 163 This Proportion will hold, 
whether n be. .Whole, Fracted, or Surd Quantity, 

2 . Her. Having a part displaced as if broken. 
2828 -40 Berry EncycL Her. I. Fracted, broken or parted 
a.sunder . . [e. g.] a fe.sse debruised, fracted or removed. 

FraC'bile (^frse'kul), a. [f. as prec. + 
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Pertaining to fraction or breakage ; indicating lia- 
bility to breakage or cleavage. 

1727 Bailky voL II, Fracfile, Frail or Brittle. 1893 
Scnaners Magr- Apr. 470/2 The fractile lines of the sand- 
stone. 

' PractiOB (bse'kj-sn), sb. Also 4-6 fraccion, 
-yon. [si.. O¥.fracdon {fx. fraction), ad. eccLL. 
fradidn-em^ n. of action i.fra7ighe to break.] 

1. The action of breaking : a. in the Eucharist ; 
the breaking or dividing of the bread. 

2504 Atkynson kx. De ImHatume ii. xi. ipo Many foloweth 
hyiii to be parteners of the fraccyon of his brede. 1602 T. 
FiT2HKRRKRT_A!>£>/. 50 Thougli it may be said .. that he 
suffreth fraction or breaking in the Sacrament when it is 
broken.. yet [etc.]. 1737 Waterland Eucharist 67 The 

distributing the Bread to the Company, after the Benediction 
and Fraction, was customary among the Jews, ^ 1877 J. D. 
Chambers Worship The Fraction is the most 

solemn, ancient, and significant Action of the whole of the 
Formulary of Consecration. 

t b. with reffrence to material things in general, 
and to lines, etc. ; also, refraction (of light). Ohs, 

X571 Digges Prtw.Vwit. I, xxi. Gjb, Glasses transparent, 
whiche by fraction should vnite or dissipate the images. 
i6i2 Woodall Surg, Mate Wks. (1653) 271 Fraction is the 
breaking of some matter with ones hand, or with an instru- 
ment, 2656 tr. Hobbes' Eiem. kilos. 1 2839) 195 The bending 
or curvation of a strait tine hito the circumference of a 
circle, .is fraction continually increasing. 1684 Burnet Th. 
Earth \.'m, 30 Several parcels of Nature that retain still 
the evident marks of fraction and ruine. 2813 'B, Busby 
Lucretius i Comment, xxi, Had compound bodies been 
subject to unlimited fraction. 

c. with reference to immaterial things ; chiefly 
in obsolete uses, e.g. a disturbance (of the miiidj, 
an infraction or rupture (of the peacek 

2547 Boorde Brev. Health 27 This impediment [dreames] 
..may come. ..specially of fraction of the mynde. 

Feltham Kesflives 11, v. 270 When the Affections are glewed 
to the world, Death makes not a Dissolution, but a F raction. 
2722 Stryi’E Eccl. Mem. I, iv. 52 The French king having 
lost his friendship by divers fractions of the peace with 
England. 2842 Sir ft. Taylor Edwin, the Fair i. v, The 
blackbird sang tis forth. .loud and full at first., then with 
pause And fraction fitfully. 

f 2. Tlte result of breaking i the state of being 
broken ; a broken place, l)reach, fissure, rupture ; 
spec, in Surg a fracture. Ohs. 

1587 Fleming Conin. Holm shed III. 1349/2 Healing of 
bones broken, termed commonlie fractions. 1658 A. _ Fox 
Wuri^ Surg. n. vii. 67 Carefully feel with your finger, 
whether there be any fraction. 2685 Tkavestin Biege 
Hecmheusel ao We.. made large Fractions in the Bastion, 
2690 T. Burnet 7'k, Earth ni. 36 If we had seen the 
mountains, .when the earth was fresh broken, .the fractions 
..of them would have appear'd very gastly. 2705 Cherry 
in Heamc lOxf Hist, Soc ) 1 . 2a A fall.. caus'd 

a great fraction in my nose. 1798 W, 'Bi.Kmt.Sohiier' s Friend 
74 Wounds, fractions, and dislocations. 

1 3. All interruption of good feeling or harmony ; 
discord, dissension ; a rupture. In early use also : 
A breach of the peace, brawling. Ohs. 

2502 Ord, Cr^vten Men iW. de W, 25o6)iv. ix, 193 Whiche 
takeih wylfully ony persone..in the chyreheyarde. .or y« 
whiche there maketh ony fraccion. 2591 Horsey yVarc 
(Hakl. Soc.» 262 Betwen the Poll and them fractions, and 
factions among themselve.s. 2606 Shaks. Tr. CV. il iii. 
107. 2670 Cotton Espermn n. vi. 262 By which means., 
a fraction betwixt them must of necessity ensue, at 2713 
Sh AKTKSBURY Char. (1749 f 1 i* f"' ractions at Court. — Ship- 
wreck of Miaistrys. 2722 [see i c]. 

4. Something broken off ; a disconnected portion j 
a fragment, scrap, small piece. Said with refer- 
ence both to material and immaterial things. By 
fractions : piecemeal, by halves. Now rare. 

SnAKSL TV. * Cr. v. ii. 158 The Jractions of her faith, 
o» ts of her lone. 1607 Tpnon ri. ii, 220. 1642 Prynnb 

Ant ip. To Kdr., My primitive intention was, to have pre- 
sented thee with this. .Antipathy iniirdy at the same instant 
without fractious. 2656 Davknant Sieg-e Rhodes i. To Rdr., 
Why my numbers are .so often diversify'd and fall into short 
fractions. 2657 Sanderson Prtf. to^ (i 63 r) § 23 

While.st they are still crumbling into Fractiotis and 
Faction.s. 1796 H. Hunter tr. Et. Pierre's Stud. Nat, 
(2799) II. 29 No one is dispo.sed to be a friend by fractions. 
1^0 Carlyle Heroes (1858) 233 Mahomet’s foUow’ers found 
the Koran lying all in fmetions. 

•f* b. ? A paragraph or section fof a bookk Oh. 

i6zs Burges Pers. 'Pitkes 44 In the ne.vt Fraction after 
that branch of the Statute . .it Is said; Prouided aiwaiesletc.]. 

5. J/al/t. a. Arith. A numerical quantity that 
is not an integer ; one or more aliquot parts of a 
unit or whole number ; an expression for a definite 
portion of a unit or magnitude. 

Common or vulgar fractions are those in which the 
numerator atid detiominator are represented by jmmlser.s 
placed^ the one above, the other below, a horizontal line. 
Sometimes fraction is used for ‘ vulgar fraction or for a 
quantity expressed by ineansofa numerator and denominator; 
e.g, ‘ the fraction ^ - 2 For complex^ compound, conf/mml, 
decimal, proper and improper fractions, see those words. 

c 2392 Chaucer Asfrol. Prol. § 3 Smallest Iraccions ne wol 
n;it ben shewed in so smal an instrument. 1542, Rkcokde 
Gr. Arles 230 b, llienne maye I boldly enstructe you in y* 
arte of fraction.*? or broken nomber. 26x4 Raleigh Hist. 
World n. (1634) 214 But the very minutes and lesser fractions 
were to be observed by hitn. x668 Wilkins Real Char. 
393 A Fratttion maybe exprest.,by the Adjective Neuter, 
2705 Arbuthnot Coins (J.), Pliny put a round number near 
the truth, rather than a fraction. x8ir W, Irving in Life <5* 
Lett. <1864* I- This place would suit you to a fraction. 
xSta-xfi jPj..AYFAt« Nat. Phil. II. 243 The deflection.. if 


reduced to feetj comes out 16 and a small fraction. 1827 
Hutton Course Math. I. 86 The vulgar fraction may be 
reduced to a decimal, then joined to the integer, and the 
root of the whole extracted. 2838 De Morgan Ess. Probab. 
30 The probability of an event ls measured by the fraction 
which the number of favourable cases is of all that can 
happen. 2846 Greener Sc. Gttnnery 392 The Belgians 
too find the same result to a fraction. 2847 Grotk Greece 
I, xxviii. 12862) III. 43 The village is a fraction, but the city 
is an unit. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 21 The fraction which 
denotes the ratio of the two distances is sometimes termed 
the representative fraction, 

b. Alg. An expression analogous to an arithme- 
tical vulgar fraction, in which the numerator and 
denominator are algebraical terms or expressions. 

2812-16 Nat. Phil. (1819) I. 39 This fraction is 

a maximum, when the denominator A-r B-4- [etc.] is a 
minimum. 

Hence Pra’ction v„ to break into fractions or 
pieces. I'ra’ctioiilet, a small fragment 
2830 Carlyle in ’Wxm.irn Lifein Lond.E^Zd)!!, 88Wrotea 
fraction let of verse, entitled ‘ The Beetle 1840 — Heroes 
ii. 47 The Nation fractioned and cut asunder by desert;?. 

Fractional (frsekjaual), a. [f. Fkaction + 
-AL.] Of, pertaining to, or dealing with a fraction 
or fractions ; comprising or constituting a fraction ; 
of the nature of a fraction. Hence, Incomplete, 
partial, insignificant. Fractional currency (see 
quot,). Fraciionaldistillation\ see Distillation 3, 
1675 Ogilby Brit Pref., Not regarding the Fractional Parts 
of a Mile, « 1806 Fox Speech, Proc. Ld. Melville Sp 1815 
VI. 5S4 The right honourable gentleman, .has amused the 
House with an account of fractional sums of 8 j,'. ini., 14J., 
and 2.C. 1828 D’Israeli Chas. I, II. ii. 3a At length we are 
surprised that these fractional disputes close into one mighty 
. .enmity. 1858 Mill Liberty^ iv. (i86§) 45/1 The intere.st 
which society has in him individually, .is fractional. 2862 
Goschen P'or. E.\ch. 102 Realizing a fractional profit for 
tlie convenience which they afford. 1879 W ebster, Supp., 
Fractional currency, small coin, or paper notes, in circu- 
lation, of less value tlian the monetary unit. 2892 Dailv 
News 20 Dec. 7/3 Messrs, B. decline to accept Meh.srs. M.’s 
fractional certificates in exchange for bonds. 

Hence Pra'ctiouaTly in a fractional manner 
or degree ; by a fraction or fractions. 

2883 Daily News 7 Nov. 4/7 American prices were firm, 
but foreign Government stocks, receded fractionally.^ 1888 
Ibid. 4 Dec. 7/2 A surplus, applied to augment that dividend 
fractionally. 

Fractionary (frre-kjanari), a. [f. F raction + 
0.i.)Li.fractminait'e.\ a. ssFractionaIj, 
b. Dealing with or carried on by fractions or frag- 
ments. c. Tending to divide into fractions. 

a. 1^4 Jeake Arith. (1696) 32 But the further practise 
therewith must be referred to Fractionary or Contract 
Operations. 2847 Gilfillan in 7 ait’s Mag. XIV. 523 To 
discharge even a fractionary part of what would never in 
whole be defrayed. 

b. 1840 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 228 Fritters away my 
time in fractionary writing. 2847 De Quincky in 7'aif s 
Mag. XIV. 666 Beyond what can be supplied by the frac- 
tionary life of petty brokerage or commerce. 

C. 2867 Coniemp. Rei>. V. 154 'I’he ‘fractionary’ eccle- 
siastical spirit of the African Christians has been traced in 
the enormous numbers of the African bishops. 

Fractiouaite (fe'kjsiieit), v. [f. Fraction 
■f -ATK^.J irans. To separate (a mixture) by dis- 
tillation or otherwise into portions of differing 
properties. Hence Fra’ctionatad ppL a. ; Prajc- 
tiona'tion, the action of fractionating. 

i8<^ W. R. Bowoitch Coal Gets 5 These heavy oils were 
obtained by passing the gas over carefully fi actionated pure 
light coal oils. 1878 Kingzett Anim, Lkem, 210 It may., 
be separated from that suljstance by a proces.s of fractiona- 
tion. 1894 Nature 23 Aug. 410/2 By fractionating Russian 
petroleum the author had obtained hydrocarbons fete.]. 

Fractioziize (te'kjonoiz v. [f. Fraction + 
-IZE. J trans. (and ahsol. ) To break up into fractions. 

1675 Collins in Rigaud C/?xr. Sci. (1841) L 216 If 
the second term of an eoiiation be wanting, the penultimate 
may be removed into the room of it . . and that without 
fractionizing. 2831 Southey in Q. Rev* XIW. 443 I’hey 
fractionize, they divide. 2841 Fraseds Mag.yCA.Vl. 207 To 
.. fractionise. the Conservative mity, would be an. act of 
treachery. 2872 Contemp. Rear. XX. 583 All of these frag- 
mentary ideas, .fractiontze, but do not resolve the problem. 

Fractiotis (te'kjl)sj, a* [f. Fraction ipunac 3), 
after captions, etc. 

The oiiginril .sense seems to have been ‘ disposed to make 
breaches, factious ’ ; the more trivial use now cuxreut may 
be due to association with Fratch.] 

Kefractory, unruly; now chiefiy, cross, fretful, 
peevish; esf of children. 

2725 Dk Foe Foy* round World (1840) 353 Flavinghad an 
account how muiinou-s and fractious they had been. 2776 
Foote Capuchin m, Wks, 1799 H. 31199 Ine young slut is so 
h**adstrong and fractious, 2824 W. Irving 7 ’. Trav. IL 30 
A terrible peevish fractious fellow. 2847 Alb. Smith Ckr. 
Tadpole Ixi. {*879) 520 Baby would be getting so very 
fractious, 1857 Buckle Civilisation vii. 402 The fractious 
and disloyal conduct of many of the hierarchy. 1880 L. 
Wallace Ben-Hurix. 46 Men struggling doubtfully with 
fractious cows and frightened sheep. 

transf* 2821 CoLERiixjE in Blackrm. Mag. X. 261 The 
fractious noise of the dashing of a lake on its border. 
Hence Fra’ctiously udv . ; 3 Pra-ctiousness. 

1727 Bailey voL II, Fractiousmss. 2736 — {folio), 
P'ractionsly. 2753 Mxsa? Colli^:r Art Torment. 159 She 
will, .ask your pardou- .for having indulged your own frac- 
tiousness. 285s Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. ^4 The treason 
of Russell is to be attributed partly to fractiousness. 2858 
PoLSON Law <§• L* 99 His fractiousness, and his want of 


patience. 1878 Mrs. H. Wood Pomeroy Abb. Ced. 3) 122 
* How stupid you are, Bridget 1 * she fractiously said. 

Fracture (frse-ktiur), sh. Also 6 fractour, 
[a. Fr. fracture, ad. L. fraxtura, i f rad- ppl. 
stem oi frangere Xo break.] 

1. The action of breaking or fact of being 
broken ; breakage ; spec, in Surg. (the earliest use), 
the breaking of a bone, cartilage, etc. 

2541 R. Copland Galyeti's Terap. aBj, Ye must begyn 
the lygature at the vlcerate party, m ledynge it towarde the 
hole partye,as Hyppocrates wylleth in the fractour of bones. 
1677 Hale Prim, Grig. Man. 1. i, 38 Without any great 
fracture of the more stable and fixed parts of Nature. 2720 
De Foe Capi. Singh ion xiv. (1840) 241 The .shock of the 
air, which the fracture in the clouds made. 2832 Babbage 
Econ. Maniif. iv. ed. 3) 33 Time is requisite for producing 
the fracture of the ice. 1878 T. Bryant Praci. Surg. (1879) 
II. 39 Fracture of the sterno-costal cartilages is a rare 
accident. 

fg. 1842 Ld. Cockburn yrnl. 1. 325 Preparations have 
begun to be made for. .fracture of the Church. 

Si. The result of breaking; a crack, division, split; 
•f a broken part, a splinter. 

2642 ‘ Smectymnitus ' Amw. § 28(2653)72 ITieir Fractures 
were so many, they knew not which Religion to chuse if 
they should turne Christians. 1651 Jer. Taylor Holy 
Dying iv. § 8 (1727) 177 Reconcile the fractures of hts 
family. 2654 Gayton Pleas.^ Notes 1. v. 16 Besides, the 
los.se of his Launce, though it spick emblematically on his 
side.s, yet the fractures went to his heart. 1798 W. Clubbs 
Omnium 33 He got off his box, and went to .splicing the 
fractures [of the harne.s.s]. 2814 Scott Ld. of Isles v. vi, 
O’er cha.sms lie pass’d, where fractures wide Craved wary 
eye and ample stride. 2832 De La Beche Geol, Man. 
(ed.2) 29 No appearances ol fracture are visible in the hills. 
1876 J. S. Brewer Eng. Sind. ii. « 2881) 78 They admitted 
no such fracture in the chain of our political existence. 

b, Sutg. For coniminuted, compound, simple 
fracture, see those words. 

2525 tr. Brunswick's Surg, G iiij, If the fracture be 
lytell it shall be cured like y contusyon aforesayd. 
1509 A. M. tr. Gabeihomds Bk. Pkysicke 306 2 Whether 
it be a wounde or a B'racture. 2633 G. Herbert Temple, 
Rtpentance v\, Fructure.s well cur’d make us more strong. 
2656 RiDGr,EY Tract. Pkyskk 261 Fractures of the Nose, 
Clieek-bones. .fa.sten again in twenty or twenty-four days. 
2789 W. Buchan Dom. Med. (1790) 5113 The art of reducing 
fractures. 1835--6 ’Xovao Cyct, Anat. x. 443/1 In one [bone] 
the fracture had not united,^ 2843 Bethune Sc. Fireside 
Sior. X t I'he fracture wa.s a simple one. 
fig. 2859 Hoh-and Gold F'* vi. 98 Old fractures of charac- 
ter that refuse to unite. 

3. The characteristic appearance of the fresh sur- 
face in a mineral, when broken ii regularly by the 
blow of a hammer. More fully, surface of fracture* 
2794 Sullivan Vietu Nat. I, Sparkling in it.s fracture like 
sugar. 2812-26 J. Smith Panorama Sc. ^ Art X. 2 I'he 
fracture of which is of a dark colour. 1830 Herschkl Stud. 
Nat. Phil. 1. iii 47 I'he rock at opoe splits with a clean 
fracture. 2831 Brewster Optics xii. lox 'i'he two surfaces 
of fracture were absolutely black. 1869 pHiLHiri Fesuv. iiL 
65 It breaks with a resinous fracture, 
t4. » Fraction 5. . 

2674 Jkake Arith. 126961 230 Forasmuch as alwayes an 
whole Year.. is not the subject of the Que.stion..but some- 
times Parts or Fractures of the whole are useful 
5. Phonology. The euphonic snbstitnlion of a 
diphthong forasimple vowel, owing to the influence 
of a following consonant (in OE. h, /, r) ; the 
dij 'hthong so produced. 

2891 A- L. Mayhew O. E. P/nmol. § 8r Short eo corre- 
sponds to Germ e, as the result of fracture before final h. 
Ibid. § 84 the fracture of Germ, i before ^4- cons. 

0. aiitib. and Comb., as fracture-bed, -bedstead \ 
fracture- surface (*= sense 3 ). 

2884 Health Exhib. Catal, 102/1 ^Fracture Beds. Ibid. 
102/2 *Frachire Bedstead. 2805-27 R. Jameson C/mr.Afm, 
(ed. 3 235 The ^fracture-surfaces or planes thus exposed. 

Fracture (frsu-kthu), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. hans. To cause a fracture in, esp. a bone, etc. ; 
to break the continuity of ; to crack. 

[2622-2794 .see the ppl. atlj,] 2803 M. Cutler in Life, Jrnh. 
Corr-. (2888) IL 134, I fell upon a large round umber and 
fractured two ribs. 2830 Lyell Princ, Geol. L 132 Before 
our secondary strata were formed, those of older date, .were 
fractured and contort*, :d. 2858 Lardnek lland-bk. Nat, 

Phil,, llytirost, 7 A liability of bursting or fracturing .some 
parts of the mat bine might arise. 2859 W. Collins Q. of 
Hearts 1 . ii. 42 She would, .fracture her .skull with the pony, 

2 . intr. lor t'ejl. 'ro suffer fractuie ; to break. 

28.. Science IV. No. 26, 5 s Cent.) 'I'he implements, .are of 

sand.stone [or] quartzite, neither of which fractures properly 
when subjected to heat. 

Hence Pra*ctured ppl. a . ; Fra'cturing vbl. sb, 
and ppl. a* 

2612 Woodall Wks. (2653) 149 Nothing cureth 
a fractured bone .so much as rest. ^22763 Suenstone 
Economy III. 38 Behold his chair, whose fractur'd seat infirm 
An aged cushion hide.s. 27194 Sullivan Fitw Nat. 1 . 104 
That mass of fractured and sinking country, 1830 Herschkl 
Stud. Nat. Phil. 285 The .sudden application tff convulsive 
and fracturing efforts. 2834 Mrs. .Somerville Connex. 
Phys. Sc. XXX. {1849) 350 The part which originally had a 
north pole acquires a south pole at the fractured end. 2^6 
A, WmcHELL Walks ^ 7'alks Geol P'ield 222 Much frac- 
turing of the crust mu.st have resulted. 

Frae, Sc. form of Fro. 

i! FrasiLItl'am tfrrnb 2 Ii?m). Anal. [dim. of 
FRiENUM.j A small fiTcnum ; a feniim. 

2706 in Phillirs (ed. Kersey). 2840 Youatt Horse viiL 
(1847) 2'-H A xmrtion of the tongue of a mare, extending as 
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far as the fraeniilum beneath. 1843 J. ; C. Wilkinson tr. 
Swedenborg's Anim^ Kingd, I. ii. 59 Each of the lips has 
its peculiar frasnulum. 

i( freniitti (fn’-n'^m), PI. frana, 

frena. \}^,fremmi,frm 7 ttept,hn^\t:'] 

1. Anat. A small ligament or membranous fold 
which bridles Or festraihs the motion of the organ 
to which it is attached ; e.g, that of the tongue, 

1741 Monko A nat. (ed. 3^ 147 The FrEenum of the Tongue. 
1754-64 [see Fot'ucHETTri]. 1807-26 S. Cooper First Lines 
Swrg. (ed 5) 382 In persons bora dumb, the state of the frae- 
num should always be examined, 187a Cohen Dis. Throat 
51 The glosso-epiglottic fold, .or fenum of the epiglottis. 

2 . (See quot. 1859.) 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. v\. 192 Pedunculated • cirripedes 
have two m nute folds of skin, called by me the ovigerous 
frena, which serve, through the means of a sticky secretion, 
to retain the eggs until they are hatched, 1877 Huxley 
Anat. Inn. Anim. 'the ovigerous frfena of Lepas. 

FragM, obs. form of b iiAUGHT, 

Fragile (frse d^il a. Also 6 fragyll, 8 fragil. 
[a. Y. fragile c.), ad. L. fragil-is. f. f rag- 
mot oifrangh's to break. See Eli ail a.] 

1 . Liable to break or be broken ; easily snapped 
or shattered ; in looser sense, weak, perishable, 
edsily destroyed. Alsoyf^. 

1607 Shaks. Timon v. i. 204 Throwes That Ntitures fragile 
Vessell doth sustaine In life.s vncertidne voyage, 1626 Bacon 
Syhhi § 841 Of Bodies, some are Fragile ; and some are 
Tough, and not Fragile, a 1668 Dknham Progr. Learn. 
188 When subtile Wits have spun their thred too fine, *Tis 
weak and fragile, like Arachne’s line. 167X Milton P. R. 
in. 388 Much o.'^tentation vain of fleslily arm And fragile 
arras. 1756 Black lock AW/'A/yaiE 281 Secure, thy steps the 
fragile Ijoard could press, 1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain- tff 
GL 248 Threads . . reader the material [glass] extremely 
fragile. 1856 Kane A n't. Exgl. L xxvii. 356 We found the 
spot, .hemmed in by loose and fragile ice. 

b. Of persons, etc. : Of weak or tender frame 
or constitution, delicate ( •« Frail, but used with 
ail allusion to the primary sense). 

18^ Froude Hist. Eng. III. xvii 435 The. .people saw as 
yet but a single fragile life between the country and a dis- 
puted succession. 1883 Ouida i-Panda 1. 43 An old lady, so 
delicate, .so pretty and .so fragile, 
f 2 . Liable to err or fall into sin ; frail. Ohs. 

15x3 Bradshaw SF, IVerhursie t. T875 More lykean angell 
..Tiuin a fragyli mayde of seusuali appetyte. lind. i. 2776 
A wanton prynce folowynge sensualyte And his fragyli 
appetyte. X54S Hall Ckron., Edw. /F(an. 23) 248 b, Suche 
is the blyndnes of our fraile and fragile nature, euer giuen 
to carnal concupiscence. 

3 quasi-x^ m pi. fragile articles or goods. 

1882 Pall Malt G. 19 J nne lo/i Ctises . . marked . . ‘ F ragiles*. 

Hence I'ra’g’ilely mlv.^ Pra'gileness. 

1727 Bailey H, Fragiicnsss. 1864 Webster, Fragikly. 
Prag’ili’^ (frad.i^idfti). [a. F. fragility (i2lh 
C,h ad. see rRAiLTr.] 

1 . The quality of being fragile or easily broken j 
hence, liability to be damaged or destroyed, weak- 
ness, delicacy. 

1474 Caxton Ckesst* 147 Hit is not fittyng for a woman to 
goo to bataylle for the fragylite and feblenes of her. 1604 
R. C.AWDRKY Table Al/>h, Fragilities brittlenes, or weake- 
nesse. <ri6ato Bacon IPhs. (1857! HI. 807 '^I'hree things 
are chiefly to be observed : the colour : the fragility or 
pliantness : the vohitirty or fixation, X707 Curbs, in 
Hush. IS Card. 25 Man ought not to regard . . Flowers 
without reflecting.. on their Fragility and suinll Duration. 
X756 Burke Subl. cy B. tii. xvi, An air of robustness and 
strength is very prejudicial to_ beauty. An appearance 
of delicacy, and even of fragility, is almost essential to 
it. 1866 Tate Brit, blollnslcs iv. 1 31 1’he shell of this species 
is. .characterized by its extreme thinne.ss and fragility. 

'h.Jig. 

1603 Knolt.es Hist. Turks 54 That which was left of 
his body., lay, as. .the miserable si>ectacle of mans fragllitie. 
1750 Johnson Rambler No. 71 P 9 General forgetful ne.ss of 
the fragility of life. 1751 No, 143 ? 3 'fhey would .. 
lament, .the fragility of beauty. i836 Sir H. yihX%% Pop. 
Govt, in Forin. Rerr. N. S. XXXIX. 171 The controversy 
as to the relative fragility, or the relative difficulty, of popular 
government and other forms of government, 
f 2 . Moral weakness, frailty. Oks. 
i398Trevisa Barth. De P. R. i. (1495) 8 lu c^se that hi 
humayne fra^ilyte or.freyltee thou trespas ayenst the corn- 
mauadement of almyghty god. a 153^ Lv. B erneks H non 
1. 167 Adam 8 c Eue . . the whiche by theyr fragylyte brake 
goddes comrnaundement. 1579 Fulkk H^^kins* Pari. 273 
God condescending to our fragilities. x6oo Holland Livy 
vm. 307 Beseeching the DIctatour to forgive this humane 
fragilitie and youthfull folly of Qu. Fabius, <2x624 Swin- 
burne Spousnls (r686) 156 The fragility and mutability of 
the feminine Sex considered. 

Fragment ffrm-gment). [a. Y. fragment (i6th 
c.) or ad. \a. fragmenUttm <f.. frangb‘e to break).] 
1 . A part broken off or otherwise detached from 
a whole ; a broken piece; a ( comparatively) small 
detached portion of anything, 

1583 Hdllyband Campo di P'ior 75 They promised me to 
bring me .some of the leavinges, or fragmcntes [of a feast]. 
x6ix Bible yohn vi. 13. 1632 Lithgow Trav vr. 280 The 
valley.. now filled up with fragments of old waltes. *704 
Newton Optics ii. ni. v. 55 If a thin’d or plated Body., 
sliould be. .broken into fragments of the same thickness with 
the plate. 17x6 Pope Iliad vni. 493 1'heir Car in Fragments 
.scatter’d o’er the Sky. x8o7~26 S. Cooper first Lines Surg. 
(ed. 5» 155 Extracting, .the fragments of bone. 18x4 Scott 
IVav. XVI, A mere precipice, with here and there a projecting 
fragment of granite. 1848 W. H. Bartlett Egypt to PM. 
x.ti879,! 221 Fragmtnts of old pottery. 


2 . Iran f. and fg. A detached, isolated, or in- 
complete part ; a (comparatively) small portion of 
anything; a part remgihrngor still preserved when 
the whole is lost or destroyed. 

X531 Elyot Gov. i. xix, At that tyme Idolatry was nat 
clerely extincte, but diuers fragmentes therof remained in 
euery region. X571 Digges Pantom. iii, vi. Q iij b, Howe 
fragmentes or partes of a Globe are measured. 1607 Shaks. 
Thmn iv, iii. 399 Where, should he haue this Gold? It is 
some poore Fragment, some slender Ort of his remainder. 
xSopr-io Coleridge />vV;/<f(ed. 31 III. 109 However irregular 
and desultory his talk, there k method in the fragments. 
x8S2 Robertson Sertn. Ser. i. xix. <1866) 318 Fragments of 
truth torn out of connection. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. 
I I. too This fragment of the County of Lincoln (the isle of 
Axholmej. 1871 Freeman Norm. Coni/.{xSy6) IV. xviii. 
189 Thegrus of the shire who retained some small fragments 
of their property, 

b. An extant portion of a writing or composition 
which as a whole is lost ; also, a portion of a work 
left uncompleted by its author ; hence, a part of 
any unfinished whole or uncompleted design. 

XS95“S Cauew in Shaks. C. Praise 20 Shakespeare and 
Marlows fragment. 1628 Earle Microcosm.^ Critic (Arb.) 
56 He conuersea much in fragments and Desunt multa's. 
1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. i, ii. § ii The fragments of 
Manetho .n Eusebius. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 333 r 8 
Claudian in his Fragment upon the Gyants War. a 1748 
Watts Improv. Mind 1. xx. (180 1) 183 Cowley, in his 
unfinished fragment of the Davideis. 1875 Jowett Plato 
[ed. 2t III. 191 The ‘ New Atlantis’ is only a fragment, 
t G. applied to a person as a term of contempt. 
1606 Shaks. Tr. Cr,\. 1,9 From whence, Fragment? 
1607 — Com. i. 226 Go get you home, you Fragments. 

t 3. Fraction 5 . Obs. rare. 

1674 Jeake (1696)41 The next sort.. are Fractions, 

sometime called Fragments, Ibid. 60 If ^ be divided by 
any of the three Fragments. 

Fragmental (frae gmeutal, fj-aegmemtal), a. 
[f. Fragment + -al.] »= Fragmentary, spec, in 
Geol. (see quot. 1882). 

1798 Jane Austen Northang, Abb (1833)11. ix. 159 Some 
fragmental journal, continued probably to the last gasp. 
1837 Whewell Ni.'tt. Induct. Sc. 11857 1. 218 Collected from 
his lips, or from fragmental notes. 1845 MotR in Blarkw, 
Mag. LVIII. 410 The treasuries Of half-forgotten and frag- 
mental thing.s. 1882 Geikie'^ Text-bk. Oeol. (18851 
Fragmental rocks are formed either of the debris of older 
rocks, or of the aggregated remains of plants or animals. 
Hence 3?ragmeatally aciv. 

1814 Lamb Let, to Coleri ige 26 Aug., Inquire in seven 
years’ time for the * Rokehys ' and the ‘ Lar^s and where 
shall they be found? fluttering fragmentally in some thread- 
paper, 1848 Blcu'k^o. Mag. LXIV. 540, 

Fragmentary (fise-gmentari), a. [f. Frag- 
ment +-arv. Qi. mod.V . fragmentaire. 

Johnson 1755 cites Donne, and says *a word not elegant, 
nor in use’. It has been common since 1835. ) 

(Jf the nature of, or composed of, iragments ; not 
complete or entire ; disconnected or disjointed. 

1611 Donne Lett. (1651) 158 With those fragmentary 
recreations I must make shift, a 163X — Progr. Soul., 2nd 
Anniv, 82 What fragmentary rubbidge this world is Thou 
know’st. 1835 Browning Paracelsus n. 32 A few Dis- 
coveries, as appended here and there, The fragmentaiy pro- 
duce of much toil. X844 Thirlwall Gt'eece V 1 1 1. Ixiv, 275 
We have but scanty and fiagmentary notices of his opera- 
tions. 1856 Kane Arci. Expi. I. xx. 248 Becoming em- 
barra.ssed in fragmentary ice. 1875 Jowett /Va!^o(ed. 2) III. 
527 His knowledge is fragmentary and unconnected. 

b. spec, in Geol. Composed of fragments of pre- 
viously-existing rocks, etc. 

X836 Maogillivray tr, Humboldt's Trav. xxi. 305 The 
rocks were found to be fragmentary, con.si.sting of pieces of 
coral, cemented by carbonate of lime, and iruer.spersed with 
quartzy sand. 

Hence rra^gmentarilytztAi., X'ra'gmexitariuess. 

X836 J. Sterling Ess. ^ (1848) I. p. Ixxxvii, I have 

always had .. a sense of fragmentariness from not having 
been there- 1856 Emeu.son Traits^ UnwersiliesWk^. 
(Bohn) II. 94 Pamphleteer or journalist, .must read meanly 
and frag men tarily. 18^ Westcott httrvd. Study Gospi 
vi. (ed. s) 329 The various narratives of the Resurrection 
place the fragmentariness of the Gospel [of St. Luke] in the 
clearest light. 1871 Daily News iZ Sept., Where an enter- 
prising enemy might have cut them off fragmen tarily. 

Fragmentation i,fr?egmmt<fi-Jen). [f. Frag- 
ment + -ation. CLU./ragmefitation.] A break- 
ing or separation into Irngmeiits ; spec, in JSzoL 
separation into parts which form new individuals. 

x88i Times 24 Dec., Fragmentation of work, not attacking 
too many points at once. 1882 E, R. Lankester in Nature 
XXVIII. 88 The ‘fragmentation’, or diVisioU of the chloro- 
phyll corpuscles of both Hydra and Spongilla. 1882 Vines 
Sachs' Bot. 946 This process of nuclear division has been 
termed fragmentation. 

Fragmented (frse*gmented), pa. pple. and ppl. 
a. [f. Fragment + -Ep^ Cf. Broken 

into fragments, made fragmentary. 

1830 Fraser's Mag.. IL 128 What follows is a song from 
the same fragmented masque. , 1852 Willis Summer Cruise 
in Medit. xxiii. Z43 Heaps of fragmented columns. 2864 
Reader 2 July 20 Examples of Iwrip fragmented by man of 
animals extinct in that part, of Europe, \^th Cent. 

Kov. 839 The tumbled crags. .Lie fragmented m horror. 

Fragmentlst (frse’gmentist)., [f. Fragment 
-h -1ST. CL ^ . fragmefUiste.l A writer of frag- 
ments or of works which survive, only in/ fragments. 

1874 H. R. Reynolds John 3x4 The Wolfeur 

buttel fragmentlst. xSSat-^ Schaff RHcycl. Relig^Knowl. 
I. 390 The [Muratorian] fragmentlst,. . 


Fragmentl'tioTOjr. p^re. [f. Fragment, 
.nitev commentitims or the like.] bagmentaby. 

2827 J. S. Mill in Bentham Raiiona,le Jud. Evid. HI. 
573 The papers,. were. .left by him in a very incomplete 
and fragmentitious_ state. i%7 Harris Great Teackef 
404 Instead of resting in any fragmentitious excellence, il; 
only sends him thought to the great Archetype. 
Fragmentise (frse’gmentoiz), V. [L as prec« 
-f -iZiCj trans. To break into fragments. 

18x5 Murray Let. Byron in Smiles Life (1891) I. xv, 354 
You should fragmentize the first hundred [lines], and con-' 
dense the last thirty. 1885 W. C. Russell Strange Voy. I. 
xiii. 182 You can .. fragmentize her into a medley of sparS; 
ropes, and planks. • ■ 

t Fra*gor L Obs. Also -our. [a. L. fragorf 
Lfrag- stem oifrang^e to break.] A loud harsh 
noise, a crash, dim 

1605 Daniel Philotout Wks. (17x7) 339 Those thundering 
Fragors that affright^ the Earth 1^0 F. Brooke tr. Le 
Blanc’s Trav. 392 This Streight is vexed with forcible tides 
. .which, .encounter with a most obstreperous fragour. 170a 
Watts Hortg Lyr,^ Viet. Poles offer Qsnian^ Scarce sounds 
so far The direful fragor, when some southern blast Tears 
from the Alps a ridge of knotty oaks. 

t Fragor Obs. rare. Also -our. [a. It. 
fragore = fragroz^e f. L. frdgr - : see Fragrant.] 
Fragrance. 

2638 Sir T. Herbert Trav, 185 The gardens challenge 
our anention; than which for grandeur and fra;|or no Citie 
in Asia out-vies her. Ibid. 322 [The musk] by its fragor is 
oft found by the carelesse passenger. 

Fragrance (fr^'grans). [a. OF. fragrame, 
ad. late h. fragrantia, Lfragrans : see Fragrant.] 
Sweetness of smell ; sweet or pleasing scent 
^ 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 425 Eve separate he spies, Veiled 
in a cloud of fragrance. 2725 Pope Odyss. vi. 92 A cruise of 
fragrance, formed of burnish’d gold. 1751 Gray Spring lO' 
Gool Zephyrs through the clear blue sky Their gather'd 
fragrance fling. 1817 Moore Lalla R. (1S24) 131 As thw 
sat in the cool fragrance of this delicious spot* i8S3 D* 
Bronte Villdtexxxt Inhaling the fragrance of baked apples 
from the refectory. 

/ig. 1821 Keats Isabella x, To meet again . . and sliare 
The inward fragrance of each other's heart. 1838 J. H, 
Newman A<zr. (1839) IV. xvii. 297 Years that are 

past bear in retrospect so 'much of fragrance with them. ' 

Hence Pra'gfrance v. mnee-wd. (trans.), to fill 
with fragrance, 

1854 Tails Mag. XXL 449 The rose-hush fragrances all 
the vale. 

Fragrancy (fr^i -grans!) . Kow rare, [see 
prec. and -angy.] The quality of being fragrant } 
sweetne.ss of smell. Occas. with pi. 

2578 Banister //zjA Man v. 79 b, He hath lost tlie 
sauour of the roses and frangrantie {sicl of their nature. 1607 
Toi^sell Fourf. Beasts (1658) lao The fragrancy of every 
green herb yeeldeth such a savour as [etc.]. 1693 Salmon 
Pharm. Bat. i. (1713) 78/2 Thus have you . . one of the 
mostaferoinable Scents upon Earth, made one of the greatest 
Fragrancies in the whole World. 2725 Pope Odyss. ix.24S 
The goblet crown’d Breath’d aromatic fragrancies around. 
1764 Harmek Observ. iv. aox The fragrancy of the fruit 
is admirable. 1876 J. P. Norris Rudim. Tkeol. i. 10 'Xhe 
pleasant fragrancy of the fine pollen that floats into the air. 

/Ig. a 1631 Donne in Select, (1840) 124 When others give 
allowance of our works, and are edified by them, there is 
theiir sa'vour, their odour, their perfume, their fragrancy. 
1689 Trial Pritchard v. Pafiilon 6 Nov. 1684 n Pray 
let us have none of your Fragrancies, and Fine Rhetorical 
Flowers, to take the People with. 1817 Coleridge Bicg. 
Lit. xoo I'he High German is indeed a lingua communis 
. . the choice and fragrancy of all the dialects. 

Fragrant (fri^‘*grant), a. Also 6 fragraunt ; 
see also Flagrant 6. [a. F. fragrant (i6tli c. in 
Godefroy) or ad. L. frdgj-ant-em, pr. pple. of 
fragrdre to smell sweetly,] Emitting a sweet ox 
pleasant odour, sweet- smelling. 

2500-20 Dunbar * Nofu/ayre^fayrest' 71 Freshe flagrant 
fioure, 25x4 Barclay Cyt. 4 Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 
xxxii. The fragraunt odour & oyntment of swete floure, 
1596 Spenser F. Q. vt. i. 31 As fresh and fragrant as the 
floure-deluce She was become, 2667 Milton P, L. iv. 645 
Fragrant the fertil earth After soft showers, a 1721 Prior 
6^<zjv/<i;«:<i?ii,The flowers less blooming than her face, The scent 
less fragrant than her breath.^ 2872 B. I'ayikjr (1875) 

I. xxi. 178 The springtime stirs within the fragrant birchen 
fig. 2652 FullePs Abel Redkt., Erasmus 84 In Basil He 
did end his dayes, As full of yeeres as fragrant fame. 2782 
CowpER Conversationfi'^t Their fragrant memory will outlast 
their tomb . 1827 Keble Chr, K, Churching i. q'his hallow'd 
air Is fragrant with a mother's first and fondest prayer. 
Hence rra-grantly adv . ; t Pra'graiitness. 
iStfl Barclay Egloges iv, (1570) C vj/2 As medoes paynted 
with floures redolent The sight reioyce of suche as them 
beholde ; So man indued with vertue excellent Fragrantly 
shinelh with beames manyfolde. 2551$ Abp, Paricer Ps. 
xxxiv. 85 Gods goodnes smelleth most fragrantly. 16x6 
SuRKL. & Markh. Country Farme^^ To keep* the aroina- 
ticall fragrantnesse in those which smell sweet. 2707 J, 
Mortimer Husb. 137 As the Hops begin to change colour 
. .and smell fragrantly, you may conclude them ripe. 

' Fraiche: see Frache; also obs. f. Fresh. 

f Fraid, a. Obs. [app. Ihe pa. pple. of ir, 
ad. OF.frezdir-. see Feetish (See quot.) 

*577 1^* Googe HeresbacEs Hush, (2586) ni . 123 b, Ifa horee 
have . . taken cold, which the Germanes call V erfangetti iti 
English foundred, or in some places fraide. 

Fraid : see Frayed ppl. a. 

Fraik, Set ■ Some kind of sea-bird. 

1830 Edik..Encycl.N. 220 Scarfs, raarrots, fraiks and other 
seafowl hatch in the rock^ ^ , 
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Frail sk'^ Forms : 4-5 frayel, f 5 paell(e, 
fraiel, 4-6 frayle, 5-6 frals, 6 fraile/ 7 freal, 6- 
frail. [a. OF.fraj/ei, of unknown origin.] 

1 . A kind of basket made of rushes, used for 
packing figs, raisins, etc. ; the quantity of raisins, 
etc. (30 to 75 lbs.) contained in this. 

Coef' de L* iS49 Fyggys, raysyns, in frayel. *382 
Wyclif yer. xxiv. 2 One fraiel hadcle good figus, <? 1420 
P4X.Uad,on Hush. xi. 494 A multitude of reysouns . . take, And 
into russhy frayels rare hem gete. 1483 Cath. Angl. 141/1 
A frale iv.n hraelle] of fygis, paiaia.. 156a I'urn er H&bap 
II, 144 b, A kind of. .sea rishe (whereof the fray les are made 
that fyges and rasines are carried hether in out of Spayne), 
s6i8 Fletcher 0 . II. iv, I'hree frailes of spratts 

. .Ore as much meat as these. 1791 Cowper ///ad xvitu 719 
In frails of wicker bore the luscious fruit. 1:836 Fraser's 
JMfag. XIV. 286 Sixteen frails of Zante currants. rSSo W, 
WaiTELEY Diary ^ A Iman, 82 Frail of figs =• 32 to 56 lbs. 

2 . *A rush for weaving baskets’ (Johnson 1735). 

3 . Comb,, zs frail-bent, -rush. 

1348 Turner Names HerhsiF. D. S.) 76 Spartum herba. . 
may be called in english Frail ben te. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
IV. lii. 511 The frayle Rushe or panier Rushe, bycause they 
use to make figge frayles and paniers therwithall. 

FajaCl, sb,'/^ *? Obs, 

1691 T. HfALE] Aec. Neiv Invent, iig Observations upon 
loading of a Ship with Lead . . .Salt, Frail, and Timber. 

Frail(fi'£“d), a. Forms: 4-5 fr0^©)(l)lie, (4 
freile, 5 fraiel, frale, freall, freyle), 5-7 fraile, 
-yle, 6- frail, [ad. OF. fraile, frele (Fr. fr^e) 
«= 1 1. fraile L. fragilis F R agile. J 

1 . Liable to break or be broken ; easily crushed 
or destroyed. 

138a Wyclif Wisd. xiv. i An other thinkende to seilen .. 
the tree berende hym, inwardli clepeth a more frele tree. 
<rx44o Promp. Parv. x-jtIh Freyl, and brokulle, or bijtylle, 
fragUis, 1533 Coverdale Wisd. xv. 13 He y*i of earth 
maketh frayle vessell and ymages, knoweth himself to 
offende aboue all other. ^ c *sw C’tess Pembroke Ps. 
xcii, 7 The wicked grow Like fraile, though flowry grasse, 
1600 Fairfax Tasso vr. xlviii, Their armours forged were of 
mettall fraile, 17*3 Youno Last Day 11. 63 Inus a frail 
model of the work (Lisigtf d First takes a copy of the builder’s 
mind. xSia J. Wilson 0/ Palms ii. 496 In that frail 

bark the lovers sit, 1879 Stainer Music of Uible 82 Their 
great age renders the wood from which they were made 
extremely frail. 

b. Of immaterial things, sometimes with con- 
scious metaphor; Subject to casualties, liable to 
be suddenly shattered, transient 
c 1450 St, Cnikbert Surtees' 2482 How freele is werldly 
welefare.^ a 1 533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Auret ^1540) 
Cij b, It is no new thyng that men gape for bygh and frayle 
thi^gea. 1656 Cowley Pindar, Odes and plympique vi. 
With a frail good they wisely buy llie solid Purchase of 
Eternity. 1703 Rowe Ulvss. iv, i. 1523 Grasp thy frail Life, 
and break it like a BubSle, 1770 Goldsm. Des. Pill, 291 
But when those charms are past, for charms are frail. 1^3 
J. Martineau Ckr. Li/e{iZ6i) 295 A profounder but a frailer 
bliss. 

2 . Weak, subject to infirmities ; wanting in power, 
easily overcome. 

^ 1382 Wyclif /?<?/«. viii. 3 That was vnpossible to the lawe, 
in what thing it was syk, or freel, bv ficisch. x398Trkvxsa 
Barth. De P, R. v. Ixii. {1495) 178 The fiesshe . . was freeli 
and brotyll of mankynd. <? 1450 tr. De Imiiaiione i. xxii. 
29 Al he while hat we here I is fraiel body, we can not be 
wihoute synne, 1345 Jove Exp>- Da^i, ii. 28 b, Because the 
toes were parte yerne and parte baked erthe, this empyre 
shaibe partely strange and partely frayle and weak. *593 
Shaks. Luck 227 WU not my tongue be mute, rny fraile 
ioints shake 1 ? 16x1 Bible Ps. xxxix. 4 That I may know 
how fraile I am 1790 Beatson Naan. 4 MiL Mem. I. 29X 
The Governor and Council, .knowing the frail condition of 
the place, were greatly alarmed. 1853 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 

II . 222 1*00 weak and frail to be out of bed. 1871 R. Ellis 
Catullus Ixv, 18 Lest, .these words. .Seem too soon from a 
frail memory fallen away. 

b. dial. (See qnot.) 

^ [Cf. 1387 in 5.3 x886 S. W. Line. Gloss., Frail, weak-minded, 
timid, frightened : as ‘ She was born frail, poor lass.* 

3 . Morally weak ; unable to resist temptation ; 
habitually falling into transgression. 

Now sometimes applied as a half-jocular euphemism, to 
a woman who lives unchastely or has fallen from virtue. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxiv. 8 See how frele 1 am of 
^nd. 1362 Langu P. PL A. iii. 117 Heo is frele of hire 
F[e.sch, Fikel of hire tongue. tso7 Hooker EccL Pol. v, 
xxii. § 10 In our speech of 'most holy things, our most fraile 
affections many times are bewrayed. X667 Milton P. L, 

III. 404 Purposed not to doom frail !Man So strictly. 17x3 

Young Force Relig. 1. (1757) ‘54 Though with ill frail nature 
will be mov’d, I’ll bear it well. 1824 W. Irving T. Traz*. I. 
250 The leniency of one who felt himself to be hut frail. x868 
Freeman' Norm. Conq vii. 90 Most likely a child of 

the frail Abbess of Leominster. 

4 4 . Tender. Obs, 

^ x^ Spenser F. Q. in. viii. 31 That sight. ..smote Deepc 
indignation and compassion frayle Into his hart. 

6. Comb , as frail-bodied, -foreted, -lived, -strung, 
’•wiited, 

X850 Lynch Theo. Trin. xi. 2X 1 Trinal was a ^firail-hodied 
man. x86o Ruskin, Mod. Paint. V. vr. i. § x Infinite 
orchards wreathing the hills with *frail-floretted snow. 1839 
Ln. Lytton Wa/Mereriod, a> 204 ^Frail-lived April’s new- 
lie.st nurtured blo.ssoms. x8ao Keats Lamia 1. 309 The 
self-same pains Inhabited her ^frail-strung heart. 1387 
T. UsK Test, LoT>e in. vii (Skeat) 57 ^Freelwitted people 
simposen in such poesies to be begylco. 

Hence trrai'lfal a. [4--fbl], extremely fmil. 
rvai^Usb a. [ + -ish], somewliat frail, feeble. 
J?ral'lly adv., in a frail manner. 


4*1300 Cursor M. 25689 Man .. hat frelli fra b f^od.s} 
frenscep fell, a 1541 Wyatt Domine ne in furore tuo Poet. 
Wks. 216, 1 know my frailful wickedne.ss. X630 J. Taylor 
(W ater P.) Whore 33 Wks. n. 108/2 King Dauid frailelv 
fell. 1834 Lowell Lett. (1804) 1 . 209 A rather frailish 
kind of stuff. x86o Chamb. Jml. XIV. 50 The two gar- 
ments linked frailly by a half-yard of string. 

Frailness (.ir^iTnes). Now rare, [f. P’rail «. 
+ -JNLSS.] The quality of being frail ; liability 
to be broken or destroyed, fragility; lack of per- 
manence ; weakness, physical or mental ; moral 
weakness, inability lo re.sist temptation. 

a X300 Cursor M. 25337 Thurgh frelnes of cure fless. 
c 1374 Chaucer Boetk. iv. pr. ii. 87 (Camb. MS.) Yif thou 
knowe clerly the frelenesse of yuel, the stidc;fa.stne.sse of 
good is knowen. 4:1380 Wyclif AV/. Wks. HI. 405 Freel- 
ne.sse and towghnes.se [of bread]. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys 
(Roxb.) 195 In a uergyn pure The freelnesse took ot oure 
nature. <7x430 Cev. Myst. 'Shaks. So!C.) 108 miist con- 
syder the frelnes of mankende. 1509 Barclay Shyp of Folys 
(1570) 236 Let hir [fortune] passe and hir frayleue.s defye. 
1S35 Coverdale Rom, xv, x We that are stronge ought to 
beare y fraylenes-se of them which are weake. 1543 Rich- 
mond. Wills (Surtees) 55 After mannes fraylnes of con- 
dycons deyth to every creatour is certan. 1687 J. Norris 
Misc,, Of Courage 166^ U here i.s nothing anioug all the 
frailnesses and uncertainty.s of this sublunary world so 
tottering and unstable as the virtue of a Coward. 1871 
Browning Balaust. 160 Pity for the frailness found in flesh. 
1882 C. A. Davis in Spurgeon Treas, Dazn P.s. cxix. 81-8 
The depression arising from mortal frailness. 

Frailty (f F* Tti). [ad. OF.fraileti i-di^.frasi- 

Utdi-em, i. fragilis Fragile.] 

1 . Liability to be crushed or to decay, either in 
a material or immaterial sense; perishablcness, 
weakness ; an instance of this ; t rIso, a frail 
feature or spot, a flaw. Now rare. 

1382 Wyclif Heb. vii. 28 The lawe ordeynede men pre.stis 
hauynge sykenesse or freelte. <7x400 Maunoev. (1839) Prol . 5 
Mynde of Man ne may not ben comprehended ne withe- 
hoMen, for the Freeltee of Mankynde. 1393 Nashe P'onr 
Lett. Confut. 20 No frailtie hath thy fame, but the imputation 
of this Idiots fnend.ship. x6xs G, Sa-nuys Trav 2i6Tyrusis 
now no other then an heape of mines ; yet. .they, .instruct 
the . . beholder with their exemplary frailty. 1635 Quarles 
Embl, HLrogi. vi. Behold the frailty of this slender snuff. 
x66$ Hooke Microgr. Pref, a b, The like frailties are to be 
found in the Memory ; we often let many things slij) away 
from us. X781 Cowper Convers. 554 The works of man inherit 
, .'1‘heir author’s frailty, and return to dust, 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2' IV. 230 A i^rson may feel conscious of .such 
weakness, and frailty of mind. 1883 Manch. Exam, 26 Nov. 
5/3 The frailty of the vessels which are employed in the lake 
traffic. 

2 Moral weakness ; instability of mind ; liability 
to err or yield to temptation. 

a X340 Hampole Psalter xxi. 2 To shew he frelte of 
mannys fleysse. a 1400 Prymer (1891 10^ Alle the synnes 
hat they han doon by freelte of worldli lifynge. <7x440 
Gesia Rom. xi. 37 'Hart MS.) If we synne by , . frailte . . 
late vs with sliri’fte .. do it away. XS38 Starkey England 
1. i. 18 'I’hey consydur not the fraylty of man, wych seyng 
the liest folowyth the worst, 1604 Shaks. (dh. iv. iii. xoo 
Is’t Frailty that thus erres? x66x Cowley Disc. Govt O. 
Crom well Vtrix.% & Ess. 11660* 57 Sir, it may be you have 
spoken all this rather to try tnan to tempt my frailty. 1723 
Watts Logie Introd., Something of this Frailty is owing 
to our very Con.stitution. X876 C. M, Davies Unmdk, 
Loud. 78 All frailty is taken clean away. 

b. A fault arising from infirmity ; a ^ weakness’. 
x6o6 Shaks, Ant.p Cl. x, ii. 123, 1 .. do confesse I haue 
Bene laden with like frailties, which before Haue often 
sham’d our Sex.^ X633 Quarles EmbL iii. vi. (17x8) 150 
See not my frailties, Lord, but through my fear. 17x8 
Lady M. w. Montagu Let. to Abbe Conti 19 May, My 
vanity (the darling frailty of mankind [is] not a little 
flattered, 1730 (*rayjE’/<»j 3*X26 No farther seek. .to. .draw 
his frailties from their dread abode. Mozi ey Univ. 

Serm. vii. 159 There k some cbaracteristic frailty at the 
bottom of every human heart. 

Frainfe, var, of Frvykk, v. Obs, 
t Frais, v. Sc, Obs. Also fraee. [of obscure 
origin; of. Sw. / <3.r<7 to rustle.] intr. To cieuk, 
make a grating noise. 

1313 Dour,i.A.s AEneis 1, ii. 60 Cabillis can freit and frais. 
Ibid. VI. ix. 52 Feill crewel! strakis smytting hard thai sound, 
Frasing of irn fetieris and chen^eis. 

il Fradsolietir. Obs. rare. In 6 freebure. [F. 
fraischeur frakheur'), f. frais, fraiche fresh.] 
P'reshness. 

1599 A. Hume in C&ron. S. P. III. 388 The breathless 
flocks drawes to the shade And frechure of their fald. X647 
W. Browne tr. Polexander i. 12 I'h.it fair and deligbtfull 
country . , conserves a perpetual! spring and contimiall frai- 
scheur. x66x Dmydkn On Coronation loa H iiher in summer- 
evenings you repair. To taste the fraischeur of the purer 
air. [x8^ Thackeray Adkf, Philip IL v«. 163 What inno- 
cence ! y/)xvLtfrnt€henr I VVhat a merry good-humour !J 

Fraise (fr^'z), sbJ fa. F.fraise fern. 

The F. word is app. a transferred use of the earlier fraise 
mesentery of a calf; for a similar development of meaning 
see Chitterling ; cf. also Frill 

1 . A ruff such as was worn in the 16th century. 

x8ox C Smith Solit, Wanderer 11, x 36 The stranger had 

already caught a glimpse, between the trees, of the white 
fraise she wore. X830 James Darnley xv, A beautiful 
standing ruff, or fraise, as the French termed it. 1876 Ouida 
Winter Cityu, 22 She had. .a high fraise ; sleeves, etc. 

2 . Fortif. A jmlisade, made horizontal or slightly 
inclining to the horizon, placed for defence round 
a work near the berm. 

*775 ^ Montoomebv in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. ^1853) 
I. 470 By the time we arrived there, the fraise around the 


herme would he destroyed. x8sx J. S. Macaulay Field 
Fori if 91 The stakes of the fraise should be xr feet long. 
1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. VI. liv, 427 'I'he storming party 
. .broke through the fraises and mounted the parapet. 

Fraise sb:b fa. b . fraise fem., f fraiser, 

fraser, to enlarge a circular hole, i, fraise 
prec.).] A tool used for enlarging a circular hole ; 
also, in Watchmaking, for cutting teeth in a wheel. 

1874 Knight Diet. Meek, I. 912 Fraise.. a a tool used by 
marble-workers to enlarge a hole made by a drill. 1884 
F. J. Britten JF<x/<7/z <5- Clockm. 125 If the fraise chosen is 
too large, it will cut a jagged and uneven tooth. 

Fraise sb.^ dial, [cf, Frais v.] A 

'fuss’, commotion. 

1723 Ramsay Gentl. Sheph. i. ii. He may, indeed, for ten 
or fifteen days, Mak meikle o’ ye, wi* an unco fraise. x8ox 
R. Anderson CumberM. Ball, (1808 j8 Atween the twee 
there’s sec a frase. xSog F, Donald,son Poems 77 (North- 
umbld. Gloss.) The auld wives aften mak’ a fraise. 1871 C. 
Gibbon Lack of Gold xxvi, Let him have his own way, in- 
stead of standing here making a fraise about nothing, 
b. Comb. 

X683 T. Hunt Def. Charier Loud, jo This Frace-maker 
and Scaramuchi to the vain youth of the nation, is ever 
encerchanging the characters of men, 

Frais0 V. I' .fraiser, f. fraise •, see 

F HAiisK trans. To fence or defend with or 

as with a fraise. 

x7o<5 Phillips (ed. Kersey), To a Battalion. 1802 

C. Jamf;.s Milit. Diet. s. v, Fraiser, Fraiser vn battaillon 
i.s to fraise or fence all the musquetry-men belonging to 
a battalion with pikes, to oppose the irruption of cavalry. 
1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. V. iv. 371 The counterscarp and 
parapet were fraised with sharpened stakes. 

Frnise, var. of Fkoisk, a pancake. 
i Fraist, z/. Obs. Forms ; 3-4 frest, fraist(e, 

4 frayst e, 5 frast. fa. ON. freista tSw. fresta. 
Da. friste) - Goth, ^fraistan (whence fraisiubni 
temptation).] 

1 . trans. To try, put to the proof, test. 

<2x300 Cursor M. 18672 (Cott ) lesus him kidd til |>aira 
all neu, To frest if )>ai in irouth war tru. /bid. 25670 
(GGtt, Leuedi marl ! wele jju want, l>e feindes fraistes me 
fill fast, a X300 E. E. I’salier xi. 7 Silver fraisted with be 
fire. <7x330 R, Bkunne Chron. Rolls) 8391 In bataifle 
now hey wil vs frayst. c X400 Destr. Troy 0947 I'herfore, 
feris, bes fell, fraistes your strenght ! c xqSo Towneley 
Myst. (Surtees) 36 My servand 1 wille found and frast, 
Abraham, if he be trast. 

2 . To try, attempt. 

<7x400 Yzvaine ^ Oaiv. 3253 His felow fraisted with al 
his mayn, To raise him ‘inertly up ogayn. <.'X44o York 
Myst. il. 7X With tedrys fayre to frast ]jer flight fro stede to 
siede where [ai will stand. Ibid, xl. 158 Frasie her*on 
faithfully, my frendis you to feede. 
b. To learn or know by trial ; to experience. 

€t^ 2 P Brunne Chron. 175 ?our douhtynesse of 
blode Sara^ins salle freist, 13^0 Hamfole /V, Consc. 
jc^Many men Fe world here fraistes, Bot be is noght 
wise Fat i>ar-in iraystes. 

4 . trans and intr. To ask. Also <2/ (a person). 
13. . Gaw. Sf Gr. Knt. X395 ‘ l>ut watz not forward quod 
he, ‘ frayst me no morel ht X400 Morte Artk. 435 , 1 salle 
be foundyne in Fmunce, fraiste when hym lykes, The 
fyrste daye of Feuer3ere. a X400 Isnmbras 669 'J'he lady 
..Iraystes at hym there *Was thou ever gentylle raaner 
X400 Desir. 7'roy 97 Ffrayne will I fer and fraist of here 
werkes. <7x460 TozmieLy Myst, tSurtees) 25 My [wife] 
wille 1 frast what she wille say. 

6. trans. To seek, search for, desire. 

X3. . E. E A Hit. P. A. 169 more I frayste hyr fayre 
face. 13 Gaio, ^ Gk Rut. 279 Nay, frayst I no fyst, in 
fayth I J>e teile. ? <1x400 Morte Arth. 1227 The kyng 
fraystez a furth ouer the fresebe strandez, <'1420 Azuniyrs 
Arthur .112 (Thornton MS.) For fyghiynge to frayste I 
fowndede fra name. 

Hence f rrai'sHng* vhL sb,, the action of the vb. 
Also fPraist trial, assault. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9884 pis c.Tstel . . a-pon [ e raarche it 
standes traist, O fede ne dredes it na fraist. c 1440 York 
Plyst. xl. 49 In frasting we fonde hym full faithfull and free. 

Fraiter, -our : see F hateu, refectory, 

Frak, obs. var. Fueck a. 
t Fra’ked, a. Obs. [OFL fracod, fracod : see 
Fokcouth.] Wicked, vile 

r90o tr. Baudots Hist, ui. xv. [xxi.] (1891) 222 Ond cw.x‘ 5 , 
hset ht:o fracutse ik eurme wtcre, pt-t heo ne woldon heora 
Code hyian. cxzoo 7'rin. Coil. Horn, 83 pis fiakede folc. 
Ibid. 189 Kis non werse fo pt*ne frakede fere. 

t Fra'kel, a, Obs. Also 2 frekel. [? repr. OK. 
^frmel, fricel, implied in frPcelnes dangerousness, 
fricelsian to endanger.] linngt-rous, deceitful. 

<7X175 Lamb. Horn. 21 Ne ben heo [tlie .sin) swa frekel, ne 
swa lieh. Ibid. 25 He bit) wi'S-uten feire and frnkcl vi 5 - 
innen. <2x225 Ancr. R. 204 pet euerich, .boruwe et tis.se 
urakele worlde .so lute! so heo euer nui. a X230 /''roz*. 
AElfredji^j in O, E, Misc, (1872' n8 And oft mon of fayre 
frakele ichcosep. <r 1273 Luue Ron 12 ibid. 93 Vikel and 
frakel. 

Fraken(e, -yn(e, var. If. Freoken. Obs, 

' Fram : see From. 

I FxfbiiiaMe^ J&ramaaM© (fr?«'mabl), a. [fi 
Feame V, + -ABLE.] Capable of being framed; 
t conformable. 

*577 Stanyhurist Descr Irel xo in Holinsked fx^Zi) II, 
Ech of these fitte^ where they are frarnable to ciuilitie . . be 
sundred into shires or couniie.s. a x6oo Hooker Serm. 
Jude 17-21 § 30 Wks. 18S8 in, 606 Frarnable to the truth, 
not like rough stone, .refu.sing to be. ..squared for the build- 
ing. X607 Hikron Wks. 1 . 4x7 An obiection. frameable <>ut 
of these words. 1658 tr. Portds Nat, Magick i. iii. 4 The 
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Air .. doth make mens bodies framable to her temperature. 
i:87t>G. Macdonald F. Fader 1. xvii. 221 The absolute lie, if 
such be frameable by lips of men. 

Hence rra’ma'bleaaess. 

x6x7 Hieron IVks. IL 65 To bring them to a moreframe- 
ablenesse to His own will 1654 Ashe Fvnend Serm. 
R. Strange 2 Their natural, inbred ingenuity or acquired 
frameablenesse to that which is good. 

PramfeCBSia (fr«mbz"zia). Path. [mod.L,, f. 

raspberry : see Feamboise.] A chronic 
contagious disease peculiar to the negro, and char- 
acterized by raspberry-like excrescences : the yaws. 

1x768 F. B. DE Salvages NosoL Method. II. sf;4 Fram- 
bajsia; Yaw Guineesium ; Epiap vel Plan Americanorum 
Est morbus contagiosus apud Guineenses.) 1803 T. W inter- 
bottom Sierra Leone it. viii. 145 The pians .. has been 
improperly included with tlie former [yaws] under the term 
framboesia. ^ x8i4 Bateman Oitamons Dts. (ed. 3) 316 For, 
like the febrile eruptions, the Framboesia affects the same 
person only once during life. 1876 Duhring Dts. Skm4t4,3 
Framboesia. .is an endemic disease. 

lienee rramhos'sioid a. [see -oi3>], like or indi- 
cating framboesia. 

1883-9 Buck Handhk. Med Sc. V. 77 (Cent ) Growths., 
at first wart- like, Jater profusely hypertrophic— framboesioid. 

t Prambois©. Ohs. Also 6 framboye, 6-7 
frambois, -Doys. [a, framboise (from 12th c.), 
usually regarded as a corruption of Du. braambezie 
*= Ger. brombeere blackberry, lit. bramble-beiry : 
see Bbamble, Broom, Beery. But some French 
scholars doubt this.] The raspberry {^Rubus fdseus). 

frssx-fia Turner cites the word as French only.] 1578 
Lyte Dodoejis vi. v. 662 Of F ramboys, Raspis, or Hynd- 
berie. The Framboye is a kinde of bremble. i6ao Venner 
Via Recta yii. 125 Strawberies are . . to be preferred before 
the Framboise. 1631 tr, Bacon^s Lt/e fy Death 31 Of this sort 
the chief are Borage. . Frambois or Raspis, &c. 
rrambousier . framboisier\., a raspberry l)iish. 
a Ln. Herbert Life Hen. VIII (1683) 89 A Fram- 
bousier or Raspis- Hush. 

Pram© (fri^hn), sb. [In sense i, perh. a. ON. 
p ame furtherance, advancement, or repr. the neut. 
of OE. /nz/7z adj., forward (see From ; cf. 
Fremk sb, la the remaining senses, f. the vb.] 

1 1 . 1 . Advantage, benefit, profit. Obs. 
c laoo Ormin Ded. 17 pu fiobbtesst tatt itt mihhte wel Till 
mike! I frame turrneun. cxzso Gen. df Ex. 254a Pharao .. 
dede Se ebris frame. 1303 R. Brunne Handi. Synne 9604 
Sey. .* y crysten }?e[eta]'* .And pve what thou wylt hyt a 
name, And kast on water ; than ys hyt frame, c 1330 — 
Chron, 162 We trowe it is our frame, his resurrectioun. 

II. Action or manner of framing. 

1 2 . The action of framing, fashioning, or con- 
structing i a contrivance. Obs. 

1558 Bp. Watson Sev. Sacram. i. 3 He openeth our eyes 
to see the frames of our enemyes. 1509 Shaks. Much Ado 
IV. h igi The practise of it Hues in John the bastard. Whose 
spirits toile in frame of villanies. 1642 Rogers Naaman 
28 The first happy moover in this frame of miraculous cure. 
X645 UssHER Body Div. (1647) q6 k man which will teach a 
child in the frame of a letter, will finst teach him one line of 
the letter. 

fb. ^ nonce use. Upbringing. Cf. Frame zi. fi d. 
i632LtTHGow Trat'.'v 1 82 Thou Thai'sus,brookes a glorious 
name, For that great Saint, who in Thee had his frame. 

8. The manner or method of framing ; construc- 
tion, structure ; constitution, nature. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. i. 31 The goodly frame, And 
stately port of Castle Joyeous. 1607 Topsell Four-jL 
Beauts 3 Apes do. .resemble men . , in the inward frame of 
the hand. 1703 CW. Rec. Fennsylv. 11, 204 Upon Account of 
the whole frame of the act. 1736 Butler Anal. i. v. 126 
We have in our inward frame various affection.s. 1829 
I.YTTON Dex>ereux i. iiL My youngest brother was of a veiy 
different disposition of mind and frame of body. 1884 Sir J. 
Pearson in Law Times Rep. LI 11. 6/1 There was a trust 
created, .which might be enforced even though the deed in 
its form and frame were inoperative. 

4 . An established order, plan, scheme, system, 
esf of government, 

XS99 Shaks. Much Ado iv. i. 130 Grieu'd I, I had but 
one? Chid I, for that at frugal Natures frame? 1603 — 
Macb. in. ii. 16 But let the frame of thing.s dis-ioynt, Both 
the Worlds suffer. 1630 Prynne Anti^Armin. 118 Which 
ouerthrowes the whole foundation, frame, and method of 
the Scriptures. 1694 Atterbory Serm, (1723) I. iv. 150 
The Law of Moses, .had nothing in the Frame and Design 
of it apt . . to recommend it to its Professors. 1739 
Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 III. 180 Mr. Penn left his frame 
at least in a very imperfect state. 1823 Macaulay Ess., 
Milton (1854) 22 His death dissolved the whole frame 
of society. 1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, xvii, 11862) 
253 The democratic principle enters largely into the frame 
of our mixed monarchy, 

+ b. A form or arrangement of words; a for- 
mula ; a form of rensoning, type of syllogism. Obs. 

1603 Daniel Def. Rkime Wks. (1717) 7 All verse is but a 
Frame of Words. 1628 T. Spencer Logick 273 This frame 
containes a proposition negatiue vniversall, an assumption 
affirmatiue speciall, and a conclusion negatiue speciall. 1646 
Bp. Maxwell Bttrd. Issach, in Fhentx II. 261 lo 
make this frame good, they maintain, that letc.]. X739 G. 
Ogle Gnalth. ^ Gris. 66 Take, for your Plan, some old 
Pontific Frame. 

t c. ? Warlike array ; a host, Obs. 

CX430 Hymns Virg. 44 J?e deuelis gadriden J>er greet 
frame, And heelden J^r perlament in jje myst. 

t6. Adapted or adjusted condition ; definite form, 
regular procedure ; order, regularity, * shape \ 
Frequent in phrases {to brings set^ etc.) into^ out 
of to \a goodf etc.) frame. Obs, 


1494 Fabyan Chron. v. cvi. 80 Arthur by his marcyal 
knyghthode, brought theym in such frame .. that [etc.]. 
2535 CovERDALE Bible Ded., It causeth all prosperite, and 
setteth eiiery thyng in frame. 1381 M ulcaster Fositions 
XX. (1887) 84 It [walking] is good for. .the throte, the chest, 
when they be out of frame. x6o2 Shaks. Ham, m. ii. 321 
Good my Lord put your discowrse into some frame. 164X 
V ind. Smectymnmis xiii. 125 1'o plant and erect Churches to 
their due frame. X693 Woodward W/xA/Z/jA Earth 
199 The Strata, .owe their present Frame and Order to the 
Deluge. 1718 Swift Horace’s Odes iv. ix. 9 Vour steady 
soul preserves her frame. X737 Bracken Farriery Impr. 
(1757) 11.41 When Nature finds any Member, .weakened or 
out ofPVame. i8or W. Seward J Vrwfej AVi 7/^2 Box-tree.sare 
cut into a curious frame, 18x0 Scott Lady of L . i. xxxii, To 
her lips in measured frame The minstrel verse spontaneous 
came. 

6. Mental or emotional disposition or state (more 
explicitly, frame of mi nd^ soul^ etc.), a. Natural 
or habitual disposition, temper, turn of thought, 
etc. (now rare), b. Temporary posture of mind, 
state of feeling, mood, condition ot temper, frames 
and feelings : often used in religions literature of 
the i8th and 19th c. as a disparaging term for 
einotional states as a criterion of the reality of 
spiritual life. 

a. r 1663 Mrs, Hutchinson Mem. Col. Hutchinson ixZaf) 
31 So had he the most merciful, gentle, and compa'.sionaie 
frame of spirit, lyxx Steele Spect. No. 167 i» 3, I am a 
Fellow of a very odd Frame of Mind, a 1734 Fielding 
Char. Man Wks. 1784 IX. 409 That heavenly frame of soul, 
of which Jesus Christ himself was the most perfect pattern. 
1878 Bo.sw. Smith Carthage iro It did not occur to a body 
of so conservative a frame of mind, that [etc. 1. 

^ b. 1663 Boyle Occas, Refl. (1845) 28 The way of think- 
ing we would recommend, does very much dispose men to 
an attentive frame of mind. 1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. 
m. xvi. 117 He would compose hinmelf unto a most 
heavenly Frame in all thiug.s. 1719 De Foe Crtisoe i. xv, 
In this thankful frame I continued. <^1741 Brainkrd in 
Edwards Life i, (1851) 3 All my good frames were but self- 
righteousne.ss. 1774 Fletcher Ess. on Truth Wks. 1795 
Iv. 114 The modish doctrine of a faith without frame and 
feeling. 1806 A. Knox Rem. I. 10 The concluding stanza 
shew.s.,in what frame he wrote. 1828 E. Irving Last 
Days 45 Hence arose that substitution of frames and feelings 
for the sacraments, .of the church, 1838 J. H. Newman 
Par. Serm. (1839) IV. viii. 144 Consider the different frames 
of mind we are in hour by hour. 1874 Stubbs Const, Hist. 
I. xiv. 131 He was in no patient frame, 

III, A framed work, struciure. 

* generally. 

7 . A structure, fabric, or engine constructed of 
parts fitted together. Now obs. or arch.^ exc, in 
the particular applications under 8, 9. f In early 
Sc. applied spec, to a rack ; in i6--i8th c, to a gal- 
lows, an easel, a scaffolding, etc. 

i:x375 .9 a Leg. Saints, Laurentius 338 J>ar-eftyi*e gert 
hyme straucht In til framis with al I are macht. Ibid. 
Agatha 168 He gert strek hire in a frame, & torment hir in 
syndry vyse. 15.. Hickscomer in Hazl. Dodsley I. 158 
Yea, at Tyburn there .standeth the great frame, And some 
take a fall that maketh their neck lame, XS26 Pilgr. Peff. 
(W de W. 1531) 147 The way of perfeccyou is as a frame, 
in the whiche one thynge dependeth of an other. 1538 
Phaer Aineid iv. 653 Make out with ores, in ships, in 
boates, in frames. 1577 B. Googe Heresbacits Husb. r. 
(1586) 41 b, They use a greater Sythe. .fenced with a crooked 
frame of stickes. 163a Lithgow Trav. v 171 At lerusalem 
I lodg’d . .in a Cloystred frame. 12X64X Suckling Lett. Wks. 
(1646) 87 If I should see Van Dike with . . his Frame and 
right Light. 1643 Evelyn D/Ary (1889 \I. 189 At Naples 
they use a frame la * maiden \ sort of guillotine], like ours 
at Halifax. 1697 Dryden Alexandeds Feast 162 Divine 
Cecilia came, Inventress of the vocal frame. 1700 — Fata- 
mon A. n. 554 The gate was adamant ; eternal frame. 1726 
Leoni Albertis Archit, II. 121/2 He made use of Frames 
to shut out the River. 

fb.^ A snare; = Engine. (J/Il 

1509 Barclay Shyp ofFolys (1874) I. 164 The deuyll . . 
labours to get vs in his frame. [Cf. X553 in 2,} 

8. Applied to the heaven, earth, etc. regarded as 
a structure. 

iS6x T. Norton Calvin's Insi. i. 21 Y« knowledge of God 
. .in the frame of the world and all the creatures is., plainly 
set forth. 1594 Marlowe & Nashe Dido v. ii, Ye gods, 
that guide the Starry frame . . Grant [etc.]. 1602 Shaks. 
Ham. n. ii. This goodly frame the Earth, 1667 Milton 
F. L. V. 154 These are thy glorious works. Parent of good, 
Almightie, thine this universal Frame. 1774 J. Bryant 
Mythol. II. 371 Power supreme .. to thee I sue, to thee, 
coeval with the mundane frame. 1836 Stanley Sinai <5* 
Pal. xii. (18581 403 The thunderstorm . . begins by making 
the solid frame of Lebanon and Sirion to leap for fear. 

8 . Applied to the animal, esp, the human body, 
with reference to its make, build, or constitution. 

1399 B. lovt&QXtCyntkicIs RetK m, i, As you enter at the 
door, there is opposed to you the frame of a wolf in the hang- 
ings. <ri6oo Shaks. Sonn. lix. 10 This composed wonder 
of your frame. 16x7 J. Taylor (Water P.) in Shaks, C. 
Praise 126 His post-like legs were answerable to the rest of 
the great frame which they supported. ^ 1658 Sir T, Browne 
Hydriot. Ep. Ded,, How long in this corruptible Frame 
some Parts may be uncorrupted.^ 1749 Smollett Regicide 
L vi. Simple woman Is weak in intellect, as well as frame. 
*77S Johnson Tax, no Tyr. 65 Amidst the terror which 
shakes my frame. x8x2-i6 T. S.mith Panorama Sc. Art 
I. 298 A lever of the third sort became most admirably 
adapted to the animal frame. 1867 F reeman Norm. Cong. 

I. V. 398 One whose vigorous frame had won him his 
distinctive surname [Iromside], 

** A supporting ot! enclosing structure. 

10 . A structure of timbers, joists, etc. fitted to- 
gether to form the skeleton of a building. 


CX440 Promp, Parv. xjtlx Frame of a worke, fdbrica. 
XS33 Hdall Flowers La tine Speaking 84 b, Fabrica^ 
proprely is a forge or frame of a carpenter. s54S 37 
Hen. VIII, c. 6 I'he secret burnynge of frames of tymber. . 
redy to be sett up, and edified for houses. 1S79 Nottingham 
Rec. (1889) IV, 182 B’or the frame of the house at Fre Scole. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 505 Great Castles made of Trees vpQn 
Frames of Timber, .were anciently matters of Magnificence. 
1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 132 Taking away the wooden 
Blocks . . from under the corners of the Frame, they let it 
fall into its place. 1741 P. Tailfer, etc. Narr. Georgia x<yf 
The Frame of the Orphan- house is up. 1833 W. Irving 
Tour Prairies 251 The bare frames of the lodges, and the 
brand.s of extinguished fires, alone marked the place. 

b. A building ; in later use, one composed 
chiefly or entirely of wood. Obs. exc. U.S. 

<7x423 Found. St. Bartholomeyds (E. E. 1\ S.' 13 He 
reysid vppe a grete frame. 1309 in C, Welch Tmver Bridge 
(1894) 85 A Trinite and ij aungellis set in the new Frame 
upon the bridge, in Quincy /Z mA Univ. 

(1840) 1. 452 I’he frame in the College yard. 1667 Boston 
Rec, (1881) V 11. 37 The Complaint of seuerall Inhabitants 
of a frame sett vp. 1766 Entick Lmtdon IV. 334 A large 
..frame of timber and brick was set thereon. X884 zV. K, 
Herald 27 Oct, 4/6 The house is a three story frame, and 
was full of guests at the time. 

11 . A structure which serves as an underlying 
support or skeleton, or of which the parts form an 
outline or skeleton not filled in. 

In mod. dialects used for the skeleton of a person or animal 
(see Cheshire and Wilts. GIos.saiies, E. D. S.i. 

1536 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec, Oxford 183 To 
Wesburne, carpenter, settyng upon the frame and bells in 
St. Fryswides steple, xiiijr. 1379 E. Y^. Gloss. SpensePs 
Sheph. Crt/. Nov. 161 Beare, a trame, whereon they vse to 
lay the dead corse. 1637 R. Iaco'A Bar badoes (167^ Index 
84 I’he Frame where tue Coppers stand .. is made of Dutch 
Bricks, X665 Boyle Occas. Refl. v. x. 1x845) 335 For plac- 
ing broken Looking-glasses upon a moveable Frame betwixt 
their Nets. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. ii. 20 Lay there all 
night, upon our Barbecu’s, or frames of Sticks. xSi6 J. 
Smith Panorama Sc, 4* AH II. 26 The tube and basin are 
fixed to a frame of wood. 2833 J. Holland^ Metal 
IL 143 The whole of the machine is made of iron, the length 
and breadth of the frame being regulated according to the 
size of the article to be turned. 1846 Young Naut, Diet. 
310 I'he paddle-shafts and intermediate shaft rest on the top 
of a strong frame. 1853 U re Diet. A rts 1. 1086 The powerful 
uprights or standards called housing frames, of cast iron, in 
which the gudgeons of the rolls are set 10 revolve. xBfiS Sim- 
mon ds Diet. Trade, Frame, .the ribs or stretchers for an 
umbrella or parasol. x866 Rogers Agric. «§• Prices 1. xxi. 542 
The frame or body of the cart. 1884 LonMn. Mag. Mar, 4^ 
The terrible jars which its rul^berless wheels and springless 
frame communicated to the system of the rider. 
fig. 1642 Rogers Ah<a//x<a:« Ep. Ded. i These two Graces 
. .are the chiefe frame of these my ensuing lectures, 
b. Horology. (See quots.) 

X704 J, Harrls Lex, Techn., Frame xs the Out-work of a 
Clock or Watch, consisting of the Plates and Pillars, 1884 
F. J. Britten l^rClockm, 106 [The] Frame . . [com- 

prises] the plates of a watch or clock that support the pivots 
of the train. 

Q. Printing. (See quot. 1874.) 

X683 Moxon Meek. Exerc. II. 22. 1874 Knight Diet, Mech, 
1. 912/2 Frame . . 7 {Printing) a desk containing two pairs of 
cases, containing roman ana italic letters for tlie use of a 
compositor (see Case), ov the stand supporting them, 
d. Naut. (See quots.) 

1769 Falconer Did. Marine (1789^ Db, A frame of tim- 
bers, .is composed of one floor-timber . . whose arms branch 
outward to both sides of the ship : two or three futtocks . . 
and a top limber. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word~bk., Frames, 
the bends of timbers constituting the shape of the ship’s body 
—when completed a .ship is said to be in frame. X883 Nares 
Const. Ironclad 4 The frames, which correspond to the ribs 
or timbers of a wooden ship are of iron about 4 inch thick, 

12 . That in which something, a picture, pane 
of jjlass, etc. is set or let in, as in a border or case. 

17 x600 Shaks. Sonn. xxiv, My body is the frame wherin 
'tis held. 1666 Pepys Diary (1890) 280 Paid him £ 14 for 
the picture, and I for the frame. 1762 H. Walpole 
Vertue’s A need. Paint. 1. iv. 89 It had a glass over it, and 
a frame curiously carved. 18x1 A. T. Thomson Lond. Disp. 
(1818) p. IxxxviiL These [filter.s] axe generally made . . with 
the mouth stretched on a hoop or frame. 1849 C Bronte 
Shirley xix, The mill yawned all ruinous with unglazed 
frames. 189a Pkotogr. Rev, of Rev. I. 452 Pictures in 
unusual frames. 

Jpg. 184B C. Bronte J.Eyre xxxvii, A grass-plat, .set in 
the heavy frame of the forest. 

13 . Hence applied to various utensils of which 
the ‘ frame ’’ or border is an important part. 

^ i7a7“4x Chambers Cycl. s.v. Frame, The founder's Frame 
is a kind of ledge inclosing a board ; which being filled with 
sand, serves as a mould to cast their work in. 2874 Knight 
Did. Mech. I. 912 F'rarne . . 3 the head of the batten In a 
loom. Ibid., Frame, .to (Soap-making) a box whose sides 
are removable when required, and locked together when the 
soap is to be poured in, 

b. Emb^-oidery and Weaving. In early use : A 
loom {obsl). Now short for laceframe^ stocking- 
frame, etc. ; see also quot 1727, 

The early uses .should perh. be referred to sense 7 or ii. 
xS!*3 Skelton Garl, Laurel 792 The frame was brought 
forth with his wevyng pin. 1530 Palscr. 222/2 Frame to 
worke in, metier. 1592 Davies Immort. Soul tv. x. (i 7 H) 
36 Narrow Webs on narrow Frames are weavM. 1727-^ 
Chambers Cycl., Frame is more particularly used for a sort 
of loom, whereon artizans stretch their linens, silks stuffs &c. 
to be embroidered, quilted or the like. 1797 Monthly Mag. 
Ill, 243 Many frames are entirely stopped, and others but 
partially employed. x8ia Examiner ix May 291/2 Frames 
. .indisputably lessen the number of workmen. 1849 Tames 
Woodman ii. Two young girls . . sat near with tall frames 
before them, running the industrious needle in and out. 
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1J5491 C* Bromte Shirley i, He e^cpects two waggon loads of 
frames and shears. , . , 

’ Q, ff or Uculhire. A glazed stmcturCj portable or 
fixcd^ for protecting seeds and yoting plsirjts from 
frost, 'etc. 

,.1(564, Evelyn KaL Hort. (1729) 207 Covering,. tbe Tree. . 
witlx a glaz’d F raine. 178a CowrEU Pineapples ^ Bee 9 "I’he 
frame was tight. And only pervious to the light. 1858 
Qlenny Card. Every-'day Bk* 276/1 Stocks ., are mostly 
sown in frames. i88a Garden 4 Feb. 73/3 The whole crt 
these were placed in. .a propagating frame. 

Mining* (See qnois.) 

1747 Hooson Mined s Dki.., Frame, This is for Sinking in 
Sand and Water, .it is made of four good, Planks, .placed in 
the Top of a Sand, [it] may be let down with ease enough 
as one Sinks. 1869 R, B. Smyth Gold/. Ficioria 612 Frame 
of Timber — Differ.s (as some say) from a * set * in width, and 
the legs are placed perpendicularly. 187S J. H. Collins 
Meial Mining Gloss., Frame, an inclined board over which 
a gentle stream of water i.s made to flow, for the purpose of 
washing away the waste from small portions of ore which 
are placed' upon it fro-m time to time. ' ■ ■ 
lo. and Genera! relations: a. 

pimple attrib., as (sense To) frame-building, -cot- 
tuge, -dwelling; (sense 1 1) frame-boat; (sense lid) 
frame-bend, -timbers ; (sense i a frame-door ; (sense 
15 b) frame smith ; (sense 1 3 c) frame-cucumber* 
c 1850 Rudim. jVhw"?. (Weale) 120 P'rame-titnbers, Various 
timbers that compose a *frame bend. 1888 T. T, Wildruxse 
Northumbria 124 *Frame-boats covered with skins. 1858 
Merc. Marine Mag. V. 93 The machinery is in a ^frame 
building. 1881 G. W. Cable Mnie, Delphpie Carancro iv. 
12 A little ^frame cottage, standing on high pillars. 1890 
Daily News 26 June 2/6 * Frame cucumbers, is. fni. to 2r. 
per dozen. 1851 Green well Coal-trade Terms Norihumb, 
Durk. 23 A "^frame door Is .set in a proper frame, made for 
the purpose. 1725 Bond. Gaz. No, 6385/4 John Smith.. 
^Frame-Smith. liSi Stamford Mercury i Feb. 6/2 Appren- 
ticed . . to a frame-smith. ^ 1846 Youno Naui. Diet., Frames, 
or * Frame-timbers, in shipbuilding, the floor timbers, which 
..compose what is termed the frame- 

b. oh}GQXYVt,^%frame-bemler, -maker, c. instru- 
mental, as franu-knit, -knitted, -knitter, -knitting, 
-tape* -worker. 

1882 Standard 13 Oct. 2/3 The dispute originated with the 
*frame benders and steel platers. x69(S L ond. Gat. N o. 3226 /4, 

S dozen of superfine Rolling * Frame Knit Hose, xteyt Scott. 
Leader 30 Mar, 5 He presented a petition from the *frame- 
knitters to ParliamenL 1882 Caulfeild j& Saward Diet, 
iNeedlework, * Frame Knitting, a description of Frame 
liVork, which when finished has the appearance of Knitting. 
vfrt Walpole Vertuds A need. Paint. (1765) II. 57 note, 
Norrice, *frame-mafcer to the Court, Mrs. Hofland 

Son of a Genius iv, His frame-maker agreeing to take his 
pictures off his hands. x88a Caulfeild & Saward Did. 
Needlework, * Frame Tape, this is a stout half bleached 
linen tape* .The prefix * Frame ’ refers to the loom on which 
it is woven. iSra Byron Let. to Ld. Holland 25 Feb., Prac- 
rices which have deprived tbe*frame-workers of emplOTment. 
16 . Special comb. : frame-breaker, one of those 
who resisted with violence the introduction of 
frames for weaving stockings, etc.; so frame- 
breaking ; fcame-bridge (seequot.); frame-dam 
(seequot.); frame-level (see quot.) ; frame-sfctid, 
one of the uprights of the frame of a building; 
frame-tubbing (see quot.). Also Frams-hodse, 
Feamb-saw. 

•x8x 2 in Spirit Pub. frnls. (18x3) 3 CVI. 160 , 1 have had an 
application from Nottingham to chalk for the *frame- 
breakers, 1849 C. Bronte Shirley ti, I only wish . . the 
frames . . were safe here . . Once put up, I defy the frame- 
breakers. x8i6 Pari. Debates 10 July, Lord Sidmouth 
moved the third reading of the *Frame Breaking Bill. 
1863 Kingsley Water Bah. i. The frame-bi^aking riots, 
which Tom could just remember, iS&j Ogilvie, *Fraone- 
hridge, a bridge constructed of pieces of timber framed 
together on the principle of combining the greatest degree 
of streng^th with the smallest expenditure of material. 1851 
Greknwell Coal-trade Terms Northumb. ^ Durk. 26 
A^frame-dam is formed of balks of fir wood, placed endwise 
against the pressure. 1874 Knight Did. Meek. I. 91,3 
*Frajne-level, a mason’s level. 1770-4 A. Hunter Georg. 
ATj.(i8o 4) II. 105 In wooden cottage.s, the '*frame-studs are 
to be six inches by five. 1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining, 

* Frame Tubbing, solid wood tubbing. 

Frame (frehn), tt. [OH, framian to be help- 
ful or profitable, to make progress, f. fram for- 
ward adj* and adv. (see From) ; cf. the equivalent 
OlSi.frama to further, advance, get on with. The 
cognate ON. fremja ( = OE. fr^mman,frfmian : 
see Frbme v.) to further, execute, perform, may : 
have influenced the development, as it has no um- | 
laut in pa. t. and pa, pple. {framtie,framdiP)i\ 
fl. intr. To profit, be of service. Const, with 
dat . ; also cpee&^-impers. Also, to supply the 
needs of. . Obs. 

cpdidBTHELWOLD Kule St. Benet Ivii. (Schrficr) §5 ForSy, 
he bydaele b'^re stowe mid his craefte fram.io. C1230 
Nadi Meid. 31 pat tu understonde ha lutel hit fraraeS ham. 
c xzso Gen. ^ Eat. 1642 At set time he suldea samen tier p. e. 
al the well) hem'*self & here orf framen, t *3» E, Brunn* 
Ckron. Wace (Rolls) 111x2 To uemne hetnhere, Etel bit ; 
frames. i 

42. To gain ground, make progress; to *get i 
on* {with); to prosper, succeed. Also, in neutral i 
sense with adv,, to get on weli, ill, etc. Obs: 
atKs^ldherSciniilt, iv.(xS89)2oE^modncss Ewamioelum 
£W& heo is ahyld to neowlum swa micelum beo framatil Ipro- 
Jhii'l on heahnyi^ 1509 Barclay Skyp tfFolys (1874) II. 
253 But oft full yll they frame That wyll be besy withto bye 
thyages to mdl. 15*6 Skbltom 1863 The fr^ , 


wolde have fydled, and it wmld not frame. Latimer 

Last Serm. bef. Edw. VI, Wks. 1 . 228 Now I could not 
frame with it, nor it liked me not in no sauce. 1559 Mirr. 
Mag., Dk. York xxiii, God that causeth tbinges to fro or 
frame. 1577-8;? Holinshed CArew. I. 186/2 When the world 
framed contrarfe. .to his purpose. 1582 T. Watson Centurie 
of Lone Ixxxi. (Arb.) 117 So frames it with mee now, chat I 
[etc.}, c i6it Chapman Iliad iv. 13 The two. .are pleas’d to 
see how well the. .fight did frame. 1634 Rutherford Lett, 
(1862) L 126 Even howbeit the business frame not, the Lord 
shall feed, your soul. 1669 Woblidge Agric. (1681) 
184 It framed not according to expectation. 

’\^. trans. To prepare, make ready for use; also, 
to furnish or adorn with. Ohs. 

c 1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 3146 So mikil bird so it noten mai, Ben j 
at euen folc sum to samen, And ilc folc is to fode frameii, | 
And eten it bred. 13. . Coer de L. 1859 The knights framed 
the tree-castel Before the city upon a hill, e 1400 Destr. 
Trey 6206 A cloth all of dene gold, Dubbit full of diamondis 
, . Framet ouer fres.shly with frettes of perle. 
f 4 :. To. prepare (timber) for use in building; to 
hew out; to prepare the timbers, perform the car- 
penter’s work for (a building). Phrase, to frame 
and rear, frame and set up. Obs. 

C1374 Chauckb Troylus in. 481 (530' This timber is al 
redy up to frame. CX440 Proinp. Parv. 176/2 BVamjn | 
tymbyr for howsys, 1520 Whittinton « 1527) 1 

To square tyrabre, frame and rere ony buyldynge. e 1520 
Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 205 WiU’nxo Caruer framyng 
the .sayd fertter per ij dies & alias, 21. td. 1542:- 3 Act 
34 ^ 35 Hen.. VII I, c. 25 It shalbe lawfull. .to erecte, make, 
frame and set vp. .one good, .windemill. 1557 Trin. ColL 
Acc. in WillLs & Clark Cambridge 11 . 47a Carpenter 4 dayes i 
in framing tymber for y upper floor. 1603 Ibid. 11. 491 | 
A bargayiie to frame finish and .set vp y* roofe. 1707 ' 
Mortimer Husb. 302 The Carpenters Work to Hew the ; 
timber, saw it out, frame it, and set it together. 1724 in | 
Temple & Shddon Mist. Northfleld, Mass. (1875^ 19(5 , 1 hope | 
the fort and houses will be framed and set up thi.s month. 

5 . To shape, give shaj>e to; to fashion, form, 
a. with material obj. Obs. exc. with additional 
notion as in 6 and 7. 

X553 Eden Treat. Ne^ve ///zf.iArb.'isoThey frame the roofes 
of these cotages with sharpe toppes. 1576 Fleming Panopl. 
Epist. X90 I'his brittle bottle framed out of clay. 16x5 

G. Sandys Trav. 181 The effigies of Saint lerome, miracu- 
lous framed by the naturall veines of the stone. ^ 1678 R, 
Barclay Apol, Quakers v. xxiii. 171 The Iron . . is softned 
and framed. 1703 Moxon Meek, Exerc. 9 Batter it out - . 
pretty near its shape ; and so by several Heat.s . . frame it 
into Form and Size. Ibid. 183 The Gouge, .may. .also frame 
pretty near the hollow Molding.s required in tlie Work. 

b. To shape, compose, give (specified) expression 
to (the countenance). 

1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Front castrgata, st Counten- 
ance so well framed that it cannot be reprehended. 1593 
Shake. 3 Hen. VI, m. ii, x86 Why I can . . frame my Face 
to all occasions. 1632 J. Hayward tr. BiondPs Eromena 
at The Adniirall (framing the best countenance he could) 
departed thence. 

c. To shape, direct (one’s thoughts, actions, 
powers, etc.) to a certain purpose. Also with a 
person, etc. as obj., to shap? the action, faculties, 
or inclinations of ; to dispose, f In early use, to 
train, discipline ; = Form 10. 2. i* Also in passim, 
to be in a certain frame or mood. Const. to, 
to do. 

XS47 J. Harrison Exhort. Scoties 210 You shall . . frsuite 
his youthe with verteous preceptes. 1552 Bk. Com. Prayer, 
Ordering of Deacons,To frame, .youre owne lyues. .accord- 
ing to the doctrine of Christ. 15^ Hoby tr. Castigiioft/s 
Covrfyer (15775 QiL v, ITie gow man of the house, .firste 
with faire woordes, afterward with threatninges, attempted 
to frame hir to do his pleasure. 15^ J. Parkhurst Inpmc- 
iions, You must endeuour so to order and frame yoursdues 
in the setting foonh of Gods true Religion. 1579 Lyly 
Euphues {hth.) 127 Two whelpes..the one he framed to 
hunt, and the other {etc.]. 1^)9 B. Jonsom Every Man out 

Hum. n. i. (Rtldg.) 38/1, I cannot frame me to your harsh 
vulgar phrase, 'tis against my genius. 1637 Ruthkrf<jri> 
Lett, clxxxvii, (1891) 367 Frame yourself for Christ, and 
loom not upv)n His cross. *(S^ Mabcombes in Lisvwre 
\tpers Ser. n. (1888) IV. 117 It will be a harder matter 
for me to frame them to their bookes. 1660 Pefvs Dimy 
26 Jan,, We were as merry as I could frame myself to be. 
x6& Newcome Diary (Clietham Soc.) 44, I |;ot up about 8, 
and was but ordinarily framed. 1675 tr. Camden's Hist. 
Elis. (ed. 3) Introd. 6 b. She. .framed her Tongue to a pure 
and elegant way of Speaking. X742 Richardson Pamela 
in. 177 She cannot quite.. frame ner Mouth to the Sound 
of the Word Sister. 1775 Mad. H’Arbi-ay Let. to h/r. 
Crisps May in Early Diary, I cannot frame myself to 
anything eke. 18*4 Cary Dante, Par. in. ixo God knows 
how, after that, my life was framed. 1846 Keble Lyra 
Innoe. (1873) 150 Such k Thy silent grace, framing anght 
our lowly orisons. 

d. To direct (one’s steps) ; to set out upon (a 
journey). Also refl* and absol. To shape one's 
coarse; to betake oneself j resort* Obs, exc. dial. 

« go . 

2576 Fleming Panopl. Epist Many , . men . . have 
fri^cd themselves to my conversation. 1590 Speneer fi'. 

f '. ni. i. 20 A stately Castle fax away she spyde, To which 
er steps directly she did frame, 159® Yong Diana 61, I 
frame my selfe to the seruice of some Ixxrd or Gentleman. 
x6o8 SwAKS. Per. Prol 3a The beauty of this sinful dame 
Made many princes thither frame, 1637 Heywood Dial. 
i. Wks. 1874 vL 100 Pilgrimage 11 frame Vnto the blessed 
Maid of Wakinghame. ^ 1847 E. Bronte Wuthering 
Heights V, ‘Frame upstairs, and make little din.’ Ibid. 
xiii, A threat to set Throttler on me if I did not ‘frame off’, 
rewarded my perseverance. 1865 B. Brierlky Irkdate I. 
X20, I fraimt up to her and sed* 

e. intr* for in various applications, now 


chiefly didl.i (a) To put oneself in a posture of 
doing something ; to set about, make an attempt 
or pretence to do; {b) to go about a work in a 
promising manner ; to give promise of becoming 
skilful ; {c) to manage, contrive, to do something. 
Cf. shape intr., used dialectally in all these meanings, 
xto 2nd Pt. Reiurn.fr, P* amass, iv. v. (Arb.) 6a Schollers 
mu.st frame to Hue at a low sayle. 16x1 Bible Judg. xii. 6 
H e could not frame to pronounce it right. x634~s Brehkton 
Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 119 The masters. , not . . knowing how 
to frame to till, and order their land, the ground hath been 
untilled. 1664 Plodden 'F. ix. 83 For delence they fiercely 
frame. 1674 N. B'aibfax Bulk 4- Selv. 130 Before he could 
frame to get loose of her. 1863 Mrs. Toogood Yorksk, 
Dial., Slie frames with the butter, does Mary Ann. 1867 
Mis.s I^akr Mr, Wynyard's Ward ll. 79, ‘I frames to get 
about, but l’.se racked wt’ rlieumatiz terrible— terrible.’ 
*876 Whitby Gloss, s.v., ‘ .She frames at e,atiiig a bit '. He 
frames badly at wark.* /bid., ‘ It’s framing for wet,' 1887 

H. Smart Claurly Won iv. 31 If..t]ie mare iramed well for 

jumping.. he would (etc.]. 1888-9 Lougm. Mag.yilll, 44a 

* And when the other maids was back, she was framin’ to be 
asleep, with her cap of rushes on.’ 1894 IVesim. Gaz. 15 
June 5/3 He was ju.st framing to play when a ball . . came 
right through the next net. X894 Mrs. H. \V auu Marcella 
11 . 265 He frames well in speaking. ■ 

6 . irons. TO' adapt, adjust, fit (chiefly ' an im- 
material object) to ( I into (something). 

c 1550 Lusty Juventus in Hazl. Dodsley IL 93 Unto his 
teaclung your life ye will not frame. 1639 S. Jl)u Verghr 
tr. Camus’ Admir. Events 10 Rosana. .framed her selfe 
unto all the humours of the Prince, a 1656 Ussuer Power 
Princes ii. (1683) 131 To frame our wills to the chearful per- 
forir'ance of that duty. i663 GKRBtKR Cousistdt^ Carpenters 
do frame their Railes to Balle-sters. Ibid. 94 Cari:euters do 
frame tlu-m so exact to the width.. of the window. 1703 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. 131 They are to be framed into one 
another. <21716 St^UTH 1744 ill. 305 1’be desiresof the 

rigi It eons are., framed to an agreeal>lene.ss with the way.sof 
God. x8o6 WoRDSW. Intimations vii, Unto this he frames 
his song. 

tb. intr. for rejl. To adapt oneself, conform. 
Of things: To suit, fit. Obs 
1533 More Confut. Barnes viii. Wks. 783/1 How would 
then tho.se wordes frame. 1586 W. Webbk king. Poetrie 
(Arb, 80 It will not fn.me altogether so currantlye in our 
English as tlie other, because the shortnesse of tlie second© 
Penihiraimcr will hardly be framed to fall together in good 
Bence. x6o6 Waujceoj Sueion. 76 Having in. .ardent heat 
begun a I'ragmdie, wlitn he .saw his stile would not frame 
thereto .. he . . wiped it quite out. i6<p Rogers Naaman 
436 Bids us try the Unicon e whether he . . will, draw our 
cart, .meaning that his wildnesse will not frame to it. 

7 . irons* I'o make, construct. Now always im- 
plying the combination and fitting together of parts, 
and adaptation to a design ; in lO-iyth c. often 
used more widely. 

*555 Euen Decades $8 Ihey framed anew carauel shortly 
after. 1571 Hiccits Pmiiom, i. vi. C ij l>, Couple y« endes 
of those two right lines togither with a thirde, and so haue 
you framed a Triangle equal! to the former. 1577 B. Googb 
Meresback’sHusb. i, (1586) 39 b, [Hempjserveth both formak- 
yngof Canvesse, and framing of Rope.s. Ibid. iv. 185 They be 
greater, as though their bodies were purposely framed for 
generation. 1598 Barret 1 keor. Wm-res iv. i. 116 To 
frame bridges ouer rivers. 1607 Tofskll Four/. Beasts 
(1658) 264 Alexander the Great caused Lysippus .. to frame 
the pictures of all those knights which .. were .slain at the 
river Granicus. 1612 Enchir. Med. 94 A cataplasme framed 
of crumbs., and milke with oile of Roses. 1667 Milton 
P. L. IV. 691 It was a place Chos’n by the sovran Planter, 
when he fram’d All things to mans delightful u.se. 1691 
T. H(alr] Acc. New Invent. X20 llie principal things.. 10 
be considered in framing and fitting of a Ship. 1725 De Foe 
Voy. round World (J840J 321 Their rafts .. were lifted off 
from the place where they were framed. 1726 Leoni tr, 
Alberti’s Archit I, 72/2 You may frame wooden dams. 
x8io Scott Lady of L. in. v, I he fieldfare framed her 
lowly nest. X847 Emerson Repr. Me^t, /Hato Wk.s. (Bohn) 

I. 291 If the tongue hud not been framed for articulation 
man would still be a beast in the forest. X875 Jowktt 
Plato (ed. 2) III. 418 The things in heaven are framed by 
the Creator in the most perfect manner. 1879 Cassell's 
Techn. Educ. IV. 189/2 1 nis is really the first stage in the 
operation of * framing ’ a wood ship. 

8 . In various immaterial applications, a. To 
contrive (a plot, etc.) ; to devise, invent, fabricate 
(a rule, story, theoiy, etc.) ; to put together, fash- 
ion, compose ; to put into words, express. 

15x4 Barclay Cyt. ^ Uptomiyshm. (Percy Soc.) 23 Ilian 
frame they fraudes men slyly to begyle. 1^70-^ Lambakde 
Peramb. Kent (1826) 187 Leland calleth it Noviodunum, 
w'hich word k framed out of the Saxon Kiwanhune. 1576 
B'leminc Panopl. Epist. 150, I will frame an aunsw'eare, to 
your two severall letters. 1577 B, Googk IhreshacDs 
Husb. t. t6 He can not .so emsefy frame a false accompt. 
1587 Turberv. 'Prag. T. (18375 127 Shoe ever lookt when he 
Would frame hk humble sute. x6<^ Be. Hall Char. Vir- 
tues 4- V. t22{Sloihfull) He iswittie in nothing but framing 
exemses to sit still. , *1^ Bramoau. Consecr. Bps. vii. 153 He 
who had .so great a hand in framing the Oath. 1674 Playford 
Skill Mm. I. xi. 40 Who hath framed to himself a manner 
of Singing. t 6 Bz Ruhnet Rights Princes ii. 27 This was a 
Story framed long after. 1767 Blackstone Comm, II. 128 
We may observe, writh how much nicety and consideration 
the old rules of law were framed. 1791 Cowfer Odyss. n. 
226 But let us frame ISffectnal means, xBc^ Scott Mann* 

J. vii, Frame love-ditties passing rare. 1856 Fkoudf. H/s/ 
Eng. (1858) I. iv. 359 'I’be convocation . . had framed their 
answer in the same spirit. 1859 Kingsley A/Ec. (i860) 1 . 
67 Statutes, .Which must needs have been framed for some 
purpose or other. 

D. To form, articulate, utter (words, sounds). 
1609 Bible (Douay) Num. ix. comm., ^ God answered by 
a voice framed by an Angel. 1702 Pofe Dryope 80 When 
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first Iiis infant voice shall frame Imperfect woriJs. 

Han. Moke Behhazzar i, 62 Then may my tongue, refuse to 
frame the strains Of sweetest harmony. 1880 G. Meredith 
Trag, Com, (1881) 153 She framed the words half aloud. 

C. To form or construct in the mind ; to con- 
ceive, imagine. More fully to frame to oneself. 
f Also with oztt. 

2597 Hooker EccL Pol v. ii. § 2 Frame to themselues a 
way more pleasant, 1618 Raleigh Scej^ikk in £em. 
(1651) •21 As several humours are predominant, so are the . . 
conceits severally framed and effected, 1653 H. More 
Antid. Ath. i. iii. (ed. 1712) 13 An Idea of a Being abso- 
lutely. .Perfect, which Ave frame out by attributing all con- 
ceivable Perfection to it. 1710 Bekkklev /V/»c. Hum. 
Knznvl §98 Whenever I attempt to frame a simple idea 
of time. 1782 Han. Moke Moses m, 14 A mother’s fond- 
ness frames a thousand fears. 1814 Cary Dunte^ Par. 
11, 48 With thoughts devout, Such as I best can frame. 
1863 Geo. ¥ju.oi:Romola i.ix, He could frame to himself no 
probable image of love-scenes between them, 

t To cause, produce, bring to pass. Ohs. 

1576 Fi.e:ming PanopL Epist. %^\t. Aivb, Can you name 
A better place then countrie blest ? Where. .Summers frame 
Joyes. 2592 Greene Alphonsus v, WUs, tRtidg.) 243/1: 
His daughter.. by her marrying did hi.s pardon frame. 1393 
Shaks. 2 /A’«. Vly V, ii. 32 Feare frames disorder. 1597 
— 2 Hen- IF, iv. i. 180 Which Heauen so frame. 

9. [from the sb.J To set in a frame ; to enclose 
in or as in a frame ; to serve as a frame for. Also 
with In. 

2703 Addison Italy 7 The winding Rochs a spacious Har- 
bour frame. 1842 Mrs. Carlyle Eett. I. 138, I have your 
. . Villa framed and hung up. 1876 W. H. Pollock in 
Coniemp, Ret*. June 63 Scenery and machinery were em- 
loyed to frame the play. 1878 Browning Poets Croisic 56 
omebody saw a portrait framed and glazed. 18S3 Lo. R. 
Gower Mv Remin. I. xiii. 237 The lovely lake, framed in 
by a background of soft-swelling bills. 

Hence ff ra'ining ///. a., that serves as a frame. 
2876 Geo Eliot Dan. Der. II. xxxiv. 382 Her yellow face 
with its framing rouleau of grey hair. 

}| Pra*mea. Ant.^ [L. ; presumably a Teut 
word.] A kind of javelin used by tiie ancient 
Germans (see quot.). By modern archaeologists 
the word has been applied to a particular type of 
lance found in ancient German tombs, etc., and also 
to a form of socketed stone celt. 

*398 Guenewey Tacitus'* Germany i. (1622) 259 [They] 
carry lauelines, or as they term them Frameas, with a 
narrow and short iron, but .so sharpe. .that, .with the same 
weapon they can fight both at hand, and a farre off. 

Framed (fri?imd), ///. a. [f. Fuamk v. + -ed i.] 
In senses of the vb. 

4^x440 Promp. P*arv. 176/1 Framyd, dohitus. 2496 in 
C. Welch Tmoer Bridge (1804) 83 [The carriage of loads of 
‘framed timlier’ figures in the accounts of 1496.3 2566 in 
Peacock Eng.^ Ch, E'nmiture 65 A Rood loft whearof is 
made a framde table. 2578 Timmk Calutne on Gen. gt The 
principal point of wisdom is, framed soliriety to the obedi- 
ence of God. 2398 Barret Tkeor. IFarres 11. i. 21 In 
Ordinances, or framed battels.. the Ensignes do march in 
one large or long ranke iointly. 2603 Bacon Adv. Learn, i. 
3, I cannot, .propound unto you framed particulers. 2639 
m Virginia Mag. of Hist. 4 - Biog. (1895) III, 30 Others have 
undertaken to build framed bowses to beautifye the place. 
2719 De Foe Crusoe n. i. To cari'y a framed sloop on board 
the ship. 2826 Jameson CJmrac. Min. 207 Framed or 
squared fiuor-spar {chaux flnatie encadrie\ 1874 Mickle- 
thwaite M^od. Par. Ckurckes Framed pictures require 
to be placed where they may be seen. 

Framed, Sc. var. of Fhemd. 

■ Fra'me^liotise- [f. Frame and v. + Hodse.] 
f 1, A house in which things are framed or fash- 
ioned. Ohs. . , . 

. *SSS Bradford in Certain Lett. C1564) 276 The crosse.. 
is the framehouse in the which god frameth his children like 
to his sonne Chrisie. 

2. A house constructed with a wooden framework 
or skeleton covered with boards. 

1817 J. Bradbury Trav. Amer. 331 Every planter, .is able 
to erect a handsome frame-house. 2856 Olmsted Slave 
States 394 In a little white frame-house we found a company 
of engineers, 2887 Spectator 26 Mar. 412/2 A master-car- 
penter. .lived in a comfortable two-story frame-house. 

Frameless (fr^^ mlesb a. [f. Frame sh. -t- 
-LE.S.S.] W ithout frame, having no frame. 

2862 'r. A. Tkolix>kk Marietta II. vii. 210 Smaller frame- 
less canvasses. i88a J. Payn Thicker tkout F'ater iii. He 
had a framele.ss, stringles.s glass, which stuck in his eye 
with the tenacity of a limpet. 

t Fra'mely, Ohs. [f. Frame sh. + -ly 2 .] 

2362 Norton & Sackv, Gorboduc i, i, That . . my purpose 
may more framelie {later edd. firmelie] stande. 

Framer (fr^*'mai> [f. Frame v. h- -er h] One 
who frames ; a maker, contriver, inventor. Also, 
one who frames a picture, etc. 

2562 T. Norton Calvin * s Inst. i. 41* I marnel what these 
framens of new Gods do meane. 2613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
iV. vi, {i6r4) 367 It is the Minde of the minde which is 
framer of the fiene world. 1690 Locke Govt. n. xiii. (Rtldg.) 
156 The first fr.Tmer.s of the government.^ 2742 Monro Anat. 
Nerves (ed, 3) 16 The Framers of this Objection. 2796 
Kirwan Blem. Min. (ed. 2) I. Pref, 12 Le.ske, the framer of 
the present collection. iS/rj K.eble Chr. K, Evening ix, 
'I’hou Framer of the light and dark. 1864 A. J. HoRWOon 
Yearhks. 32 4- 33 Edw, I Pref. 34 The framer of the Latin 
version translated from the French form. 2870 Swinburne 
Ess. 4- Stud. (1875) 325 Without more form of order than has 
been given by the framers and hangers. 

Fra'me-saw. [f. Frame sh. + Saw.] A thin 
saw stretched in a frame which gives it sufficient 
rigidity in its work (Knight). 


2678 Moxoii Meek. Exerc. I. 99 The office of the Cheeks 
made to the Frame-Saw is, by the twisted Cord and 
Tongue.. to. ..strain the Blade of the Saw the straighten 
2761 Brit. Mag. H. 299 An oak fructed, proper, having a 
frame-saw, transversely fixed. 2832 Babbage Econ. Mamtf. 
xxii. (ed. 3) 217 The horny exterior is then cut into three 
portions with a frame-saw. 

Fra*mewor!k. [f. Frame sh. -f Work sh ] 

1. A structure composed of parts framed together, 
one designed for inclosing or supporting any- 
thing ; a frame or skeleton. 

2644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 64 What a fine conformity 
would it starch us all into? doubtIes.s a stanch and .solid 
peece of frame-work, as any January could freeze together. 
2703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 132 Laying a Block.. under the 
comer of the Frame-work to bear it hollow off the Founda- 
tion. 2822 T. 'hlix'SQ.v.^tx. Arisiopk. I. 192 Let ribs of beef 
thi.s frame-work line. 2874 Burnand My Time iii, 28 I'he 
old arm-chair, whose framework had been made any number 
pf years ago. 2883 F. 'I'emple Re/at. Relig. 4 - Sc, vi. 164 
i'he framework [of vertebrate animals] as a whole always 
exhibiting the same fundamental type, 

b. transf and fg. 

2816 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 10 That the frame-work of 
a nation may be strong, each of its divisions mu.st be let 
closely into others. 28^ Stanley Sinai 4 Pal L (1858) 67 
Those grajid frameworks, such as at Marathon and else- 
where correspond to the event they have encompa.ssed. 2876 
FuEimAN Norm. Con^. V. xxii. 7 The outward framework 
of law and government still keeps its ancient shape. 

2. (Wiitten as two words or with a hyphen.) 
Work done in or with a frame, a. Knitting or 
weaving done on a * stocking-frame ' ; cf. F rams 
sh. 13 3), and see 5 below, b. (See quot.) 

2882 Caulfeilo & Saward Diet. Needlework^ Frame 
IVork, this work, also called Travail au Mitier, is formed 
with wools and bilk upon a fiat solid wooden Frame cut to 
the size required. 

e. Gardening. (See qnot.) 

2819 Rees Cycl, Frante^work, that sort of forcing and 
rai.sing vegetable productions at an early period, which is 
performed by means of frames and artificial heat applied by 
them. 

3. Comb., as framework-knitted, -knitter. 

2716 Land, Gas. No. 5484/4 John Hathoway .. Frame- 
work-knitter. 1788 Act 28 Geo. Ill, c. 55 An Act for the.. 
Punishment of Persons destroying . . Framework knitted 
Pieces, Stockings, and other Articles. 2838 Simmonds Diet. 
Trade, Frame-work Knitter, an operative in the hosiery 
trade, who weaves the worsted or cotton thread up into a 
knitted fabric. 

Framirig* (fr^*mig), vhl. sh. [f. Frame v. + 
-ING ^] The action cf Frame yi. in various senses. 

f 1. The action of making profit. Ohs. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 176/2 Framynge or afiVamynge or 
wynnynge, lucrum, emolumentum. 

2 . The action, method, or process of construct- 
ing, making, or shaping anything whether material 
or immaterial ; t also, hewing of timber Cobsi). 
Also gerandial with omission of in. 

CX440 Promp. Pant. 276/2 Framynge of tymbyr, dola~ 
tiira. a 2569 Kingesmyll Mails Est. ix. (1580) 45 I'here is 
a stone framyngj it shall be laied in Sion. 1633 P. Fletcher 
Purple Isl m. lii, This curious Isle, whose framing yet Was 
never . . known, to any humane wit. 2697 Bampier Voy. 1 . 
vii. 189 Captain Bond had the framing, .of it [a Fire ship}. 
2703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 123 To pin the Frame, .of a Roof 
together, whilst it is framing. 2867 Smyth Sailor * s Word-bk , 
Framing, the placing, scarphing, and bolting of the frame- 
timbers of a snip. 2883 Manch. Exam. 16 June 4/7 The 
clause in dispute was of I.ord Salisbu^Vown framing. 

3. Mining. See quot. and cf. framing-table. 

1874 Knight Diet. Meck. \, 913 Framing. .2 (Mining) an 

operation upon pounded or starnped ores by which they are 
.sorted into grades of comparative weight and consequent 
richness. 

4. eonrr. Framed work; a framework; a frame 
or set or system of frames. 

2703 T. N. City ^ C. Purchaser 142 The Timber, .to make 
3 Square of Framing. 2823 Scoresby yrtil. IVkale Fishery 
455 The pannels of the captain’s state-room door were forced 
out of the framing. 1828 Tredgold Elem. Princ. Carpeniery 
title-p., Pressure and Equilibrium of Timber Framing. 28^ 
Pall Mall G. 22 July 4/2 Walls of bamboo framing filled in 
with mud, 

5 . atlrih., 2 .?, fra?ning-house, -timber also fram- 
ing-chisel, a heavy chisel for making mortises ; 
framing-table Mining (see quot. and sense 3\ 

2874 Knight Diet. Meek. I. 914 * Framing-chisel. 2583 
Holi.yband Campo di The coUedge..is the *frara- 

ing house, and as it were, The shoppe of men. 2874 
Knight Diet. Meek. I. 913/2 The ^framing-table^ is .. sus- 
pended in an inclined position, on pivots, so that it may he 
tipped into a vertical position when full, discharging its 
contents into separate cisterns beneath. 2322 Mem, Ripon 
(Surtees) HI. 284 Le ^framyng tymbre, 
fFramp, v, Obs, rare‘^^, intr. ?To revel, 
indulge greedily. 

2332 More Confni. I'indale Wlcs. 726/x Which not con- 
tent with, .manna.. murmured "f they might not fmmpe in 
fieshe. 

t Fra’mple, v. Sc. Obs. [?freq. of Frame z/.] 
To swallow or gobble uf . 

<2x51^ Roli.ock 2 Thess, iii, xii. (1606) 246 'When thou 
hast beene an idle vagabound .. and yet stops to thy 
dinner, and framples vp other mens trauels, that is vnlaw- 
full eating. 

F3?a*mple3;. pseudo-^rt://. rare [Cf. Frap- 
EER, Fbasipold.] A brawler; s^^Fraplbr. 

1820 ScotT Monast. xxvii, A rude low-born frampler and 

wrangler. , ■ ■■ • • " 


Fra'IllpoM, Obs. exaz. dial. Forms': 6-7 
frampola,, frompall, 7 frampald, -pard, feom- 
pered, TrampelH* -ple, "Poie, -poll, -pull, 
(phrampell), 7, ^hist. frampal(l, 7, ydialfcwca- 
pled. [Of obscure origin ; it is uncertain which 
of ihe many divergent forms is the earliest ; forma- 
tion on fram. From + Poll liead, would suit sense 
2. Cf. frotnmard - Fromward, Froward ; also 
Frump, and Sc. frample ‘ to put in disorder ^] 

1 . Sonr-tempered, cross, disagreeable, peevish. 

2598 Shaks. Merry JV. it, ii. 94 She leads a very frampold 

life with him. C1600 Day Begg. Bednall Gr. n. ii. (i8Sx) 
37, I think the fellow’s frompall I ask thee where my 
Cloak is. 2627 Collins D^. Bp. Ely u. x. 539 If a Priest 
were so frampoll. .as to refuse to baptize a poore infant in 
that case. 1633 B. Jonson Tale Tub 11. iv, I pray thee, 
grow not fram pull now. 2674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv. 
To Rdr., Ah ill will’d and frampled waspishness. 1688 
FtCmm Solomon* s Temple Spiritualized VFxx. 9 Babes .. 
have . . babyish tricks .. their childish talk and frompered 
carriage must be borne withal, a 2825 Forby Voc.E, Anglia, 
7 ’ cros.s, ill-humoured. 

2 . Of a horse: Jb'iery, mettlesome, spirited. 

2603 Holland Pint arch* s Mor. 14 Like a .skittish and 
frampold hor.se. 1611 Middleton & Dekker Roaring 
f/zVT? D.’.s Wks. 1873 III, 1 70 Coachman .. are wejitted 
with good phrampell iades. 1823 Scott Peveril xxxil, 'I'he 
two ‘ frampal jades ' (to use the term of the period). [2876 
Whitby Gloss., Fratnph v., to paw on the ground, as ahorse 
when kept standing in one place.] 

Framward: see B'homwahd. Ohs. 

Franc (feqk). B'orms: 4-8 frank, 9 franc, 
[a. F. said to be derived from the legend 
Francorttm rex, ‘king of the Franks’", on the first 
coins which were so called. 

The F. word appears as the name of a gold coin in an 
official document of 1360 (Katz.-Darm.) ; the legend Frati- 
corjim rex occurs on a gold coin struck in the same year ] 
The name of a F rench coin or money of account, 
of different values at different periods, a. A gold 
coin, in the 14th c. weighing about 60 grs., and 
mtiinsically worth about Ioa M, of our present 
money, but afterw^ards depreciated, b. (Sometimes 
Found Franc.) A silver coin^ first struck in 1575, 
identical with the livre touniois of 20 sols ; in the 
iSth c. English money-changers valued it at or 
iCid. c. Since 1795, a silver coin representing the 
monetary unit of the decimal system ; its value is 
slightly more than 9 Jif. 

<rT386 Chaucer Shipman’s T. 201 , 1 wol bringe yow an 
hundred frankes. C1400 Smvdone Bab. 589 Take a thau- 
sande pounds of Frankis fyne. 2494 Fabyan Lhron. vn. 
527 A franke is worth .ii.A sterb'. 2^ Daluvmple tr. 
Leslie’s Hist. Scot. ix. 236 Ilk geir how lang be lyuet xxx 
thousand frankis. 2603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 223 
'J'he yearely tribute of - . eight hundred thou, sand franks of 
sillier. 2685 Baxter Parapkr. N. J*. Mark vi. 34 note, 
Beza reckoneth the 200 pence, to 35 pound Frank of Tours. 
270a W. J. Bruyn’s Voy. Levant xxm. 129 A Chicken of 
Gold . . which amounts to Seven Francs and half. 2S20 
Naval Chron. XXI 'V'. 300 A piece of silver weighing five 
grams, to which has been applied the term Franc.' 2^2 
E. Reeves Hometvd. Bound 227 We had again to turn our 
pe.setas into francs at a loss. 

1} Franc-arclier (frahkar|!!). Fr. Bist. PI. 
fraiie(s-archers. [Fr. ; franc free (see Frank a.) 
-p archer archer.] Out of a body of archers esta- 
blished by Charles ¥ 11 , one man being equipped 
by each parish, and exempted from taxes in consi- 
deration of his service. 

2^5 tr. Mackiavellfs Prince (Rtldg. 1883) 293 In every 
parish in France there is a person called a frank archer. 
2832 Miss Yonge Cameos (2877) III. ii. 9a Marching all 
night, he surprised the franc-archers and their leader, 288$ 
Plummer in P'ortescue’s Abs. 4 * Lim. Mon. 297 The francs- 
archers, abolished by Louis XI after. .Guinegate in 1479. 

t France. Ohs. [cf. Frank Feankin- 

CENSB. 

24.. Epiph. in Tundale’s Vis. 109 Golde franceand myrre 
thei gaf hym all thre. 

i Fraucll, frauncll, v. Ohs. Also 6 fraimge. 
[? onomatopoeic ; cf. cz-aunch.'] trans. To devour. 
intr. To feed greedily ipn). Hence Framching 
ppL a. Also Fra-nclier, a devourer. 

2529 Horman Vulg. 39 b, He is euer fraunchjTige, Ibid. 
71 Thou arte a rauenar of delicates and a francher. 2342 
R- Copland Guydons Quest. Chirurg. M iij. People guliyng, 
fraungyng, and droukerds. 1563 Mirr. Mag., Ld. R ivers 
Ixviii, A Bull and Bore dyd passe, Fraunchyng the fysh and 
frye, with teeth of brasse, 2575 Turbervile Bk, Vener/e 
358 He that . . had yong flesbe to banquet at his fill Were 
fonde to iraunshe on garbage, graynes or swylb 1625-6 
Purchas Pilgrims IV. 2579 They cast of them also to flesh 
fraunching Dogs. 

i* FranciLemyle. Cookery. Ohs. Also franohe- 
mole, frawnchemyle, -miil(le, frauncliemele, 
fronohemoyle. [a. T. franche mulle, ruminating 
stomach of a sheep, etc.] A sort of haggis. 

c 2420 Liber Cocorum 36 For fraunche mele. Take swon- 
gene eyrene. .and kreme. .and kremelyd sewet of schepe . . 
And fylle kv bagge [etc.], £^1430 Two Cookery-bks. 1.38 

Frawnchemyle. Nym Eyroun [etc.]. .& do in the worabe of 
the chepe, fjat is, |>e mawe ; & sej^e hem wel. 2483 Ca^. 
AngL 142 A Franchemole {v. r. Frawnchmulle), lucartica. 

il^axicMse (fra-ntjiz, -tjsiz), sb. P'orms: 3-6 
fraunchis(e, -yse, 4-6 franchis, -yse, -es, 5-6 
fraimches,, -scliis(se, (6 franebese, feaimces, 


FBAKCHI 3 E. 

-ohest, “cMese, -cis), 3- francMse. [a. 

freedom, frankness, f.jfranc free, Fbank a.'^ 

For the history of the pronunciation see Enfranchise.] 

I. Freedom, immunity, privilege. 

1 1 . Freedom as opposed to servitude or subjec- 
tion. Oifs, 

ciago S, Rng. Leg, 1 . 142 '1271 And tobi-nime }?« kynge 
is fraunchise. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) logi Wewullekvor 
oure franchise fi^te & vor cure lond. c *386 Chaucer Pars. 
T, p 378 pe goodes of body ben heleof body, as strengthe. . 
beautecj gentrye, fraunchise. 1475 Bk, Noblesse 71 Aruns. . 
asserabhd a gret oo.st ayenst the Romains to have . . put hem 
in servageout of her fraunchise. igag Ld. Berners P'roiss. 
(i8i 2> IT. xUii 140 Ye sholde take all that we haue .. to 
maynteyne vs and our fraunches- 1648 D. J enkins IVks, 1 10 
The House of Commons by themselves, .nave no power to 
imprison men, or put them out of Franchise, 
t b. Moral freedom. 

ax2O0 Cunor M, 1637 A1 his for-geten nou al pat franches 
|)at 1 gaue man in paradis, S477 Earl Rivers (Cax ton) 
JDicies 27 The mooste difficulte in a man . . To knowe hym 
self, To kepe his fraunchyse or liberte, 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 28/2 For where the holy ghoost is, there is fraunchyse 
ana lyberte. 

2. a. A legal immunity or exemption from a par- 
ticular burden or exaction, or from the jurisdiction 
of a particular tribunal, granted to an individual, 
a corporation, an order of persons, etc. In early 
use also collect, or in generali2ed sense : The im- 
munities, freedom of government, etc., belonging 
to a municipality, etc. 

C1330 R. Bkunne Chron. (j8io) 130, I he forbede to 
chalangeany clerke In lay courte..of holy kirke has merke, 
Ne j?e ['rauchise fordo, pat it ouli to halae. 1473 Warkw. 
Chron. 2 He ratyfied . . all the ffraunsches yeve to citeis , 
and graunted to many cyteis . , new fraunschesses. 1480 
Caxton Chron, cxlvii. Ij, & that holy chyrch shold haue 
all fraunchises as ferforth as they had in seint Edwards 
tyme the confe.ssour. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 336 This 
yere the Kynge seasyd the t raunchyse of the cytie of Ix)ndon. 
1538 Leland I tin. 11 . 68 King Eadgar . . bare a gret Zeale 
to the Towne, and gave very great Frauncheses and Privil- 
ges vnto it. 1559 m Strype Ann. Ref. I. App. viii. 22 All 
franchises and liberties of the bisshoppericks. .deryvid from 
the erowne. 1601 Hot , land Pliny 1. 92 A most famou.s 
towne .. endowed by Claudius .. with the franchises and 
right of a Colonie. 1641 Termes de la Ley tfij Franchise 
. . signifie.s in our Law an Immunity or exemption from 
ordinary Jurisdiction, as for a Corporation to hold pleas 
within themselves to such a value, and the like. *757 Burke 
Abridgm. Eng. Hhi. m. viii. Wks. 1812 V. 684 They had 
strength enough to oblige him [John} to a solemn promise 
of restoring those liberties and franchises, which they had 
always claimed. 183^ Prescott Perd. ^ Is. (1846) III. 
xxiii. 31(4 The city, having first obtained assurance of respect 
for all Its franchi.ses and immunities, surrendered. 

b. In wider sense; A privilege or exceptional 
right granted by the sovereign power to any person 
or body of persons. In England now chiefly 
and as a technical term of law ; in the U. S. applied 
esp. to the powers conferred on a company formed 
for some purpose of public utility. 

1386 Rolls of Parit. III. 225/1 Noughtwithstondyng the 
same fredam or fraunchise, Nichol Brembre .. was chosen 
Mair. 1479 Bury IVills (Camden) 5;^ I beqwethe to 
Robert mynson, my tenmentes called Calfesand Northes. . 
w* the fraunchyse of faldes of ijcc shepe to eche of the seyd 
tenmentes bylongyng. 1523 Ld. Berners Arw/i'f I.ccclxxxi. 
640 In diuerse countreys . . the noble men hath great fraun- 
ches ouer the commons, and kepeth them in seruage. 1557 
N, T. (Genev.) xxiii. 17 notCj The Romains had gyuen 
such franches and liberties to the lewes (to ‘ let one low.se 
vnto them at the feast '] Spenser F. Q. iv. ix. 37 Ye 

. . the love of ladies foule defame ; To whom the world this 
franchise ever yeelded, That of thrir love.s choise they might 
freedom dame. 1598 Manwood Lmoes Forest i. § 5 (1615) 
24/2 A Forest . . is the most highest franchise of noble, and 
princely i^leasure, that can be insident unto the Crowne and 
Koyall dignitie of a Prince, idaS Coke On Litt. tax A 
mannor whereunto the franchise of waife and stray and such 
like are appendant, x6.. Act Ckas, !,c. 15 (Manley) 20 
And the Lords and owners of Fairs, Markets and other 
Franchises. x7tx Steele Sped. No. 258 ? 2 , 1 do humbly 
propose . . that another Theatre of Ease may he erected. , 
and that the Direction thereof may be made a Franchise in 
Fee to me, and my Heirs for ever. 1767 Blackstons 
Comm. II, 37 Franchise and liberty are used as .synony- 
mous term.s : and their definition Is, a royal privilege, or 
branch of the king’s prerogative, subsisting in the hands 
of a subject. 1824 J, Marshall Const. Opin. (1839) 324 
The bill is brought for the purpose of protecting the bank 
in the exercise of a franchise granted by a law of she United 
Slates. 1866 Roger.s Agric. 4 - Prices 1 . li. 33 The right of 
having a watermill was a franchise. 1876 Digby Real 
Prop. 1. App. § r. 268 The rights to have ‘ waifs, wrecks, 
estrays, treasure-trove, royal fi.sh, forfeitures, and deodands ” 
are franchises, which mu.st rest on royal grant, or prescrip- 
tion which presupposes a grant. r888 Bryce A mer. Comnm. 
II. III. Ixvi. 500 After the sale by the Board of Aldermen of 
the Broadway franchise (the right of laying down a tram- 
way in Broadway), the Aldermatiic office was much sought 
after. Ibid, ixvii. 521 The form which comiption usually 
takes in the populous cities is the sale of * franchi.ses * 
(especially monopolies in the use of public thorougKfares). 
x^ Pall Mall G. 30 Aj>r, 4/3 The Weights and Measures 
Bill . . enipowerls) municipal and County Councils to pur- 
chase ‘ franchises ’ of weights and measures. 

1 3 . Freedom from arrest, seaired to fugitives ia 
certain privileged places ; right of asylum or sanc- 
tuary ; privileged character, inviolability, of a place 
of refuge. Hence concr. an asylum, sanctuary. 

cr^ Wyclip Sei. IVks. HI. 323 Here men wondren 
moche whi alle manquelleris shullen have hi® fraunchise of 
pe sche (? read seintuarie]. c 1450 Si. Cuthbert (Surtees) 
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4994 In cuthbert mynster he come fork*, k®, 
breke of it. Douglas Mneis via, vi. 69 The haly schaw, 
Quilk Strang Romulus did reduce and draw In 
franches or of sanctuary. x 6 oi Holland Pliny 1 . I hey 
forbears those . . that fiie vnto them as to a place of franchise 
and priuiledge. 

attrib. XS23 Ld, Berners Froiss. II. clx. 177 a, Trecte, a 
fraunches to wne for all maner of people. 

4 . The freedom of or bill membership of a body 
corporate or politic ; citizenship- 
1579 Fclice Rastell 742 Our franches, freedom, or 

conuer.sation is in heauen. xicA Holland Sueton, Annot, 
2 Unles.se they might be donati civ Hate. i. enioy the Fran- 
chises and Freedome of Rome. 1838 Thirlwall Greece ll. 
36 Solon published an amnesty .. which restored those 
citizens who had been deprived of their franchise for hghf®r 
offences. 1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. V. xxiii. 305 The 
men of London . . ranked with the barons of the realm, and 
many barons of the realm had been admitted to the fran- 
chise of their commonalty. 

f 5 . The district over which the privilege of a 
corporation or an individual extends ; a territory, 
domain. Cf. Liberty. To go ox ride the franchises x 
to beat the bounds. Obs. 

X486 Surtees Misc. (i888) 53 Tadeastre brige, being thex- 
tremiiie of y* fraunches. X526 R. Whvtfokd Mar iloge 
(1893) 64 In the fraunchest of pontyne. Ibid. 174 In the 
fraunchest of lyngon. x57a in W. H Turner Select. Rec. 
Oxford 341 'I’he francfaeses of this Cytie shalbe ryd accord- 
ing to auncient cu.stom. 1621 Bolton Stat. Ireland 36 
Hen. A7, 27 This Statute .shall be observed and take place 
as well within BYanchlses and liberties as without. 1680 
Wood Life ((>xf. Hist. Soc.) 11. 49? That day he went the 
franchises with the mayor and citizens, 1774 E. Jacob 
Faversham 27 The river which separates the franchise of 
the church of Canterbury down to a place towards the 
S mth. 1876 Digby Real Prop. i. i. § 2. 15 The owner of a 
franchise or liberty or district exempt from the jurisdiciion 
of the hundred. 

attrib. 1577 Nottingham Rec. IV. x68 Payd for carydg 
of the olde frannce.s crose to the towne. 1587 Ibid. 215 
Another hole in Wilforth Pasture.. to want frauncis stones. 
6. The right or privilege of voting at public 
elections, esp. for members of the legislative body. 

(Originally a mere contextual application of 2b; more 
fully, elective franchise ; now the pi*evailing sense.) 

1790 Burke Fr. Ret\ Wks. V. 318 It would be too much 
to tell a man jealous of his equality, that the elector has the 
same franchise who votes for three members as he who votes 
for ten. *819 Mackintosh Pari. Suffrage Wks, 1846 III. 
215 The reasons which make it important to liberty, that the 
elective franchise .should be exercised by large bodies of the 
lower cla.sses. 1827 Hallam Const, Hist, (1876) HI xiii. 
36 New boroughs, .acquired the franchise of election, 1845 
M«^Culloch Taxation \. ii, (1852' 66 The occupiers of ted. 
houses have been intrusted with the elective franchise. 1869 
Rawlxnson Anc. Hist. X28 Citizens in a certain sense, but 
without franchise. 

b. In recent use : One of the various principles 
of qualification by which the bestowal of the elec- 
tive franchise may be regulated. Fancf franchise : 
see Fancy C. 

1884 Gladstone in Dailp Neves 20 Feb. 2/4 We propose 
to establish a new franchise, which I should call— till a 
better phrase be discovered— the service franchise. 

II. As an attribute of character or action. 
t 7 . Nobility of mind; liberality, generosity, 
magnanimity. Obs. 

13,. E. E. Altit.P. B. 750 I for-loyne as a fol kv 
fraunchyse may serue. c X386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 796 A 

f ayns franchise and alle gentillesse. — Merck. T. 743 
leer may ye see, how” excellent fraunchise In womman is 
whan thay narow hem avyse. c 1450 Merlin 28 j And ther- 
fore remembre vs of pitee and of youre grete fraunchise, 
c X489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xL 283 l^IIe Reynawde. . 
that he take no hede to ray trespase iSc evyll deoe, but to 
his fraunchyse. x6^ J. Coles Cleopatra i6x It might be 
remedied by an action of generosity and franchise, 
t 8. Freedom or licence of speech or manners. 
ts;67 Drant Horace's Epist, ii. i. G v. And lo by such 
like wayes Came firste the fraunchyse Feasentine* 

t Pra'iicMse, Ohs. Forms; 4 fFauacMse, 
5 frauiich(a)yse, fraunches, 6 - toncMse. [a. 

.franchiss-.^ lengthened stem cifranchir^ t franc 
free: see Fran K^.^] trans. To make or set free ; 
to invest with a franchise or privilege ; - Enfran- 
chise V. Const . of 
1390 Gower Conf. 1. 269 'J'hus stonden all men fraunchised. 
X393 Lancl P, pi. C. IV* 1x4 Hit ys no^t semly .. pat 
vsurer.s. , Be fraunchised for a free man. c X430 Lydg. min. 
Poems (1840) 3 From other dayes that day whas so de- 
vyded, And fraunchesid from tnystes and from reyne. X483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 325 b/a The kyug , . fraunchyjied al 
England of the tryoute. 1494 Fabyan Chron, vi. clxxi. 165 
He fraunchaysed that towne with many great lyberties. 
X348 Udall etc. Erasm. Par. Acts xxil, 28 Before I could 
be franchisid & made a citissen. xs/iz Leigh A rmorie { 1597) 
74 b, Though all the towne were franchised, yet horses are 
not toll-free to this day. 1605 Skakb. Macb. ii. i. 28, I . . 
still keepe my Bosorne franchis’d. 1633 J. Donk Hist. 
Sepinagini 24 The summe then of those were franchb d, 
mounted unto 400 Talents. X773 J. Ross Fratricide u. 
93X (MS.) Every Soul, when franchis’d from its dust, May 
quit this life with certain hope in thee, X793 W. Roberts 
(1794)11. 432 Franchised by nature, .he (Dryden] 
felt that he could adventure in poetry beyond any other 
writer of his age. 

Hence f Framchising ztbl. sb. 
xSqs tt. Liiiletm*s Tenures If the Lorde make to 
him, (his villaine] a tease of landes. .thys isnofraunchisinge. 
X644 Evejlyn Mem,iiQs7> L 82 Claudius’ speech.. concem- 
iug the franchising of the town. 

Dhraaebised (fcamtjizd, ppl. a. [f. 

Franchise sb. mid v. 4 -ed.] 
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fl. Of a city, etc. ; a. Possessing the right of 
sanctuary, b. Invested with municipal or political 
privilege.s. Obs. 

a. 1503-4 Act 19 Hen. VII, c. 36 Preamb., Sir Edward 
kepith hym in such hidelies and other places fraunchesed. 
1546 Langley Pt >4 Verg. De Invent, m. viii 74 b, Moses 
..did institute thre franchised tounes. 

b. 145* Poston Lett. {18721 I. 194 It was a fraunchised 
town and within the Duchye. 1538 Leland I tin. ( 1711 , V. 43 
There hath beene a Franchisid J'oune, now clene decayith. 
X64X Termes de la Ley 215 Seised of lands in Gavelkind, 
as in Kent, and in other places franchised. 

2. Of persons i Made ‘ free ' of a body politic. 
xSao in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 26 Eny Fraun- 
che.sid man sworn unto the fraunches. 1558 Reg. Gild 
Corpus Chr. Vork iiZyi) 220 note. The mayour’s kid-cot, 
where unto franchised men are used to be commytted for 
their otfens. X841 W. Spalding Italy 4 It. Isl. II. 116 
The community, corapo.sed of all the franchised citizens. 
t 3. Made tree, enfranchised. 

X650 Earl Monmouth tr, Senaulfs Man become Guilty 
257 The one was but a franchised slave, and the other a 
common Player. 1753 L. M. tr, Du Boscq’s AccomplisEd 
Wo7nan 11 . 114 Anicecus, His [Nero's] franchis'd 

slave. 

t FramcMsement. Obs. ^ [a. OF. franchise- 
tnent,franchissement, f. franchir ; see h kanchise 
V.] The action of setting free or investing with a 
franchise ; the state or fact of being enfranchised ; 
« Enfranchisement. 

1562 Leigh A rmorie (1597) 74 b, The franchisement [of 
Couentrie] was graunted to her vpon condition, that shee 
should ride naked through the .same Citie. 1596 Spenser 
F. Q. V. xl. 36 Artegali. .went, .to worke Irenaes franchi.se- 
ment- ri6ii Chapman lHadv. 375 He could .scarce enjoy 
The benefit of franchi-sement. 1809 Kendall Trav. 1. vi. 
49 Till. .the. ..superior court shall see cause to restore him 
to his franchisement or freedom again. 

b. A privilege. 

1779.$'/, Pape7'sxn Ann. Reg 416/1 His Christian Maje.sty, 
in making reprisals, would also limit the franchii^ements of 
the ships of this state. 

Fra^ncMser. nonce wd. [f. Franchise sb. + 
-EH L] One possessed of the (elective) franchise. 

1843 Carlyle Past 4 Pr. m. xiii, (1872) 187 O free and 
independent Franchiser. 

Franc hoode ; see French hood. 

Francic (frse'nsik), a. ? Obs, [ad. med.L. 
Ftancic-tts, f. Francus Frank sb.^] Frankish. 

X698 Phil. Trans. XX. 445 Books written in the Samaritan 
..Francic. .and Islandic. 178a Burney Hist. Music (1789) 
II. iv. 261 Lai (’ay- seems a word purely Francic and Saxon. 
183X For, Q. A'm VII. 379 He Asserts that the language 
which the Saxons introduced into England must have been 
Francic, 1833 G. S. Faber Recapit, Apostasy 37 The .short- 
lived B’rancic Emperor.ship, 

PraHCisc fransi-sk), Al.so franoesque, -isque. 
[ad. francisca, or its adopted form in FT.] 

A battle-axe varying in form, used by the Franks. 

180X A. Ran KEN Hist. France 1. ax One .soldier, .raising 
his francesqiie or battle-axe, struck the vessel, 1864 Kings- 
ley Rom. 4 * Teut. vi, (1875) 141 Franks came down.. with., 
heavy short-handled double-edged francisc. 
Fmiiciscaii (fransi-skan), a. and sb. [f. med. 
L. Francisc-us Francis + - an.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to the order of St. 
Francis; pertaining to the Franciscans. 

{*577 Frampton Joyful Nee-vs i. (15961 26 A Passenger .. 
did aauertise mee that a Frauncis Frier, etc.] 1592 Shaks. 
Rom. If JuLv.ii. x Holy Franciscan B’rier^ Brother, hot 
X667 Milton P. L. hi. 4to They who Dying put on the 
weed.s of Dominic, Or in Franciscan think to pass disguised. 
X865 PusEY 7'ruth Eng. Ch. 36 '1‘he long Franciscan con- 
troversy about poverty. 

B. sb. A friar of the order founded by St. Francis 
of Assisi in 1209. 

*599 Sandys Eurqpsi Spec. (1632) 67 The Franciscan.s..in 
the time of Sixtus Quintus . . are sayd to have beene found 
by survey to be xxx. thousand. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 216 
This I.A;arned Franciscan did so lar excel the ancient 
Magicians. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (18601 i. 143 
Enthusiastic Franciscans who think the end of the world 
at hand. 

Hence rranoi'seanism, the system and practice 
of St. Francis and the F ranciscans. 

*855 Milman Lai, Chr. IV. 275 'I'he first patron of Fran- 
ciscanism, Gregory IX. 

Francize (framssiz), v. In 7 francise. [ad. 
F .franciser, f. ftmtg-ais French.] trans. To make 
French. Hence Tranciza-tion [in F .francisationl, 
the action of making FTench or investing with 
French nationality, the status thus conferred. 

aix66x Fuller IVorthies ii. (1662) 26 He was an EngU.sh- 
man B’rancised.^ x888 Times 20 Nov. 5/1 Francisation shall 
not be too readily accorded. x888 Daily Tel. 21 Nov. 5/2 
Why then do Arab boats, .receive francisation? 
FraiiC0«(frm*9k^), originally med. L., combining 
form of Fratu-i the Franks or French ; chiefly in 
combs, signifying * Frank or French and . .* as 
Franco^ American, -Galilean, -Cauls, -German, 
-fiegroid, -Prussian, -Roman. Cf. Anglo- 2. 

x^ix Ld, MoniSWORTH Kt. Holman's Frccnco-GalUa (1721) 
12 These were Franks, not Gauls, or rather Franco-gauls. 
Ibid. 28 A true History of Francogallican Affairs, xfey G. 
S. Faber Sacred Cal. Prophecy (1844) IL 182 The Franco- 
Roman Emperor. x86x J. G. Sheppard Fall Ro^ne xiii. 
74a The Franco-Gallican Church . . would seem to have 
almost entirely lost the character of a religious institution. 
1883 Harpers Mag. Feb. 478/1 The Franco - American 
Claims' Committee decided in favour of the claim. 1885 
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Lady Brassey The Trades 285 Hayti, the Franco-negroid 
portion of San Domingo. 

PrasiCOlill (fr0e*gk<5flm). [a. Fr.franco/in, ad. 

It francolmo.] A bird of the genus FrancoHnus 
(sub-family Perdicinm or Partridges^ somewhat 
resembling a pheasant. Also francolin partridge, 
[1594 Carew^ tr. Httarte's Exam. PViis 304 Partridges 
and Francolini haue a like substance.] 1653 Uuquhart 
Rabetals 1. xxxvii, Plovers, francolins, briganders, 
tr. Du Mont’s Foy. Levant 68 Cooks usually stick one 
of the Feathers of the Wings into the Body of a Francolin. 
3808 A. Parsons Trav. i. 4 Hares are plenty., and the 
francolin (heathcock) from October to June. 1872 Baker 
Nile Tribut. xiii. 227 The trees formed a shelter for the 
black francolin partridge. 3t88o P, Gillmore On Duty 380 
That splendid bird here denominated a pheasant (but pro- 
perly .speaking a francolin). 

Francolite (fr0e*qk<3^bit). Min. [f. Franco (see 
below) -h -lh’k] a variety of apatite found at 
Wheal PVanco in Devonshire in stalactitic masses. 
1850 Philos. Mag. Ser. Ill, XXXVI. 311 Francolite. 
FrailCOpMlCe .frsK’ijk^fil), a, and sh. [f. 
Fbanco- f Gr. </>tXos friend. A newspaper word.] 
A. adj. Characterized by excessive friendliness 
to the French. B. sh. One who is so affected. 

1889 Pall Mall G, 10 Jan. 6/2 The Francophil tendencies 
of the English Court. 1831 Blackw. Mag. Oct. 478 Franco- 
phobes and Francophiles. 1891 Times 15 Aug. 5/3 His 
admiiiiig Francophile countrymen. 1893 Current 
Hist. (U S.' in. 253 Attributed, .to Francophile and Pan- 
slavi.st influences in St. Petersburg. 

Fraucoplio’be (frse-qk^f^ab), a. and sh, [f. 
Feakco- t tir. fdjS-'s fear: see -phobe,] 

A. adj. Affected with a morbid fear of the P' tench. 
B. sb. ( 3 ne who is so affected. 

1891 'Times 13 Aug. 5/3 In conclusion, observes this .. 
Francophobe critic. 3891 Blacktv. Mag. [see Francophile]. 

II Prauo-tiretir ^fraht^VBr). [P>. ; f. franc free 
(see Fbank a,) r Hreur shooter, f. tirer to shoot.] 
One of a corps of light infantry, originating in the 
wars of the P'rench Revolution, and having an 
organization distinct from that of the regular army. 

3870 Daily Nmm 3 Oct,, AH the volunteers, whether 
called Francs- tireurs or National Guards .. will .. be em- 
bodied in one regular army. 

Fraugeitt (frae*nd,^&t), a. [ad. L, frangettU 
em, pr. pple, of frangire to break.] Cau-ing frac- 
tures, {Webster 1864 cites H- Walpole.) 

FrangiMlity ifrmnd^ibi liti). [ad. F. //'d:«- 
gibiliti, f. frangible', see next and -ity.] The 
quality of being frangible or breakable. 

1783 Fox Sp. R. India Bills x Dec. Sp. (1815) 11. 240 He 
allows the frangibility of charters, when absolute occasion 
requires iu 1816 P, Cleaveland Mineralogy 55 Frangu 
bility. .This property can be described only in general terms; 
or by comparing one mineral with anotner in this re.spect. 
4*1835 MacColloch Proofs Attrib, Godff&yj) 11,454 
Steel.. will maintain nearly the same ten.acity or strength 
. .under a frangibility which yields to the .slightest impulse. 
FrangiMe (frsemd.^iii’l), a. [a. Ob', frangible, 
as if a<i. L. *frangibil is, f. franghre to break.] 
Capable of being broken, breakable. 

^ 0 x440 Songs ^ Carols (Percy Soc.) 65 An adamant stone, 
it is not frangebyll With no thyng but with mylkeof agett. 
0x485 Digby Myst, (1882) in. 320 The frangabyll tyn, to 
lubyter, yf 3e can dy.scus. 1598 Barret Theor. JVarres v. 
ii. 129 If of hard stone, or of soft, frangible, and easie. X647 
Jer. Taylor Lib. Proph. vi. 12 1 The Councell is blasphem- 
OU.S in saying that Christs glorified body is passible and 
frangible by naturall manducation. 1659 D. Pell /w/n 
Sea 383 Your ships are but made up of., frangible 
materials. 1796 Kirwan Eleni. Min (ed. 2) I. 223 Hard- 
hcns from 7 to 9, difficultly frangible. x86s Conm, Plag. 
Sept. 259 Whenever, .the housemaid [had] broken any little 
frangible article. 1883 Harper's Mag, Jan. 192/2 The least 
frangible rays predominate. 

b. as sb. in pL Things breakable, nonce-use, 
x8z4 Mirror HI. 19/2 Strut around your room to the 
manifest terror of all frangibles in your reach. 

Hence Pra’ngl'bleiiess. 

1676 H. More Remarks 100 The lightness and frangible- 
ness of Gla.ss. 

Fraugipane ’ froe-nd.:5ip<?fn\ [a. F.frangipane, 
said to beTrom Frangipani, the name of the in- 
ventor.] 

1 . A perfume prepared from, or imitating the 
odour of, the Bower of the red jasmine. 

1676 Shadwell Virtuoso nt. H4a, I have choice of good 
Gloves, Amber, Orangery, Genoa Roinane, Frangipand [jfc]. 
X727-41 Chambers CycL, Frangipane, an exquisite kind of 
perfume. xSsSSimmonds D/cif. Tratie, Frangipani. 

2 . The red jasmine tree {Plumtera rubra), from 
the flower of which the perfume is prepared. 

x866 Treas. Bot., Frangipane, Plumiera rubra, 

3 . In various app'icatioiis : see qiiots. 

X844 Hoblvn Med. Diet., Frangipan, an extract of milk, 
for preparing artificial milk, made by evaporating .skimmed 
milk to dryness, mixed with almonds and sugar. X858 SiM- 
MONDS Diet. Trade, Franckipatie, Frangipane, of 

pastry, a cake of cream, almonds, spice, &c. 
attrib. 1892 Garrett Encycl. Cookery, Frangipane Flaiun 
, . Frangipane paste. 1895 Jusserand Eng. Ess. g8 Lafleur, 
whom he often asked to make frangipane tarts. 

Frangipal il)m (frsend^ ip£e*ni,-pa'ni). * prec. 1 . 

1864 in Webster. 

Frangulin (frse’qgixHinX Chem. [f. the mod. 
Lat. name of the tree {Rhamnus) Frangul a + -in.] 
(See quot.) Hence Fraxiipa’lic (acid) a. 


1864 Watts Did. Chem. II. 706 Frangulin . . a yellow 
crystallisable colouring matter, contained in the hark of the 
berry -bearing alder. 187a Ibid. Suppl. 623 Frangulic acid, 
t Fra'Slioia. Obs, Also 6 fronion, frannian, 
[Of obscure origin. 

Cf. OF. fraignani, pr, pple. of fraindre to break; Fraig- 
neis uproar. The usual explanation that the word is a cor- 
ruption of Faineant hardly suits the sense.] 

A gay reckless fellow ; a gallant, paramour. By 
Spenser applied also to a loose woman. 

X371 Edwaroes Damon Pith, in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 6o 
But, my franion, I tell you this one thing. X587 Turber- 
viLE^ Epitaphs ^ Sonn. (1837) 319 Whereby to set their 
fronions harts on fire. 1589 Rare Triumphs Lov>e <5* For.- 
tune ni. i. in Hazl. Dodsley VI. 179, I am a gentleman, a 
courtier, and a merry frank franion. 1598 Spenser F. Q. 

V. iii. 22 This ladie . . Is not . . Florimell . . But some fayre 
franion, fit for such a fere. 1600 Heywood 1st Ft. Edio. IV, 
Wks. 1874 I. 44 He's a frank franion . , and loues a wench 
well. 1810 Lamb Poems, Going or Gone, Fine merry fran- 
ions, Wanton companions. 

Frank (fr£eqk) , sb. ‘ and a.^ F orms : i Framca, 
Froaca, 3 Franks, 4-7 Fran(c k(e, (8 Franc), 
7- Frank, [ad. L. Franc-tis, F. Franc', a name 
of Tent, origin, repr. OHG. Franko ==-OE. Franca 
prehistoric Ft'ankon , 

It is usually believed that the Franks were named from 
their national weapon, OE. franca (:- *frankoni) javelin ; 
of. Saxon fSahsoni), thought to be from "^sahso^ (OE. seax) 
knife. The notion that the ethnic name is derived from the 
adj. meaning ‘free' (see Frank aP) was already current in 
the loth century ; but the real relation between the words 
seems to be the reverse of this.] 

A. sb. 

1 . A person belonging to the Germanic nation, 
or coalition of nations, that conquered Gaul in the 
6th century, and from whom the country received 
the name of France. 

Beoauulf 1210 Gr.lln Francna faeSm. CX205 Lay. 3715 
Cordoille h® wes Francene quene. a xyto Cursor M, 
21081 To b® franckis prechid^ he, 1776 Gibbon Decl, <$• F. 

I, X. 259 These Germans . .maintained the honourable epithet 
of Franks or Freemen. X796 H. Hunter tr. Si. Pierre's 
Stud. Nat. <1799) DI. 457 A family of slaves under the 
Romans risen to Nobility under the Francs. 1844 Ld. 
Brougham Brit. Const. lii. (1862) 40 The Franks, who 
founded the French Monarchy. 

2 . A name given by the nations bordering on the 
Levant to an individual of Western nationality. Cf. 
Feiunghee. 

1687 tr. De Thevenot’s Trav. ii. i. xi. 51 They presently 
blazed it abroad that I was a Franck, a X734 North Li7>es 

II, 456 All European nations that live among them, .are 
called Franks. 1808 A. Parsons Trav. iii. 62 Foreign mer- 
chants called frank-s.^ x886 Pall Mall G. 10 July 4/1 The 
Greeks . . calling their Roman brethren ‘ unbaptized dogs ’ 
and Franks. 

f 3 . With ellipsis of 'language*. A lingua 
or mixed language. Obs."^ 
x( 58 x Nevile Plato Rediv, 13 In Germany or Holland . . 
most of the Hosts speak a certain Franck, compounded of 
Dutch, Latin, and Italian. 

fB adj. Belonging to, characteristic of, or cus- 
tomary among the W estern nations of Europe. Obs. 

163a Lithgow 'Prav. vi. 245 Beating him most cruelly, 
and all the rest of the Francke Pilgrimes. xGSieLond, Gaz. 
No. 2336/5 Tvto Led Horses, richly furnished, one after the 
Frartke, and the other after the Turkish Fashion. 

f Frank, Obs. Forms; 4 fravmke, 6-7 
franke, 7 franok, 5- frank, [a. OF. franc in 
same sense.] 

1 . An enclosure, esp, a place to feed hogs in ; a 
sty. Also, the process of fattening animals. 

? 4*1400 Morte Arth. 3248 Alle froytez foddenid was bat 
floreschede in erthe, flaire frithed in frawnke appone tha free 
bowe.s. r’X44Q Promp, Pam), yjqlx Frank, kepynge of 
fowlys to make fatte, saginarium. X562 Bulleyn Def. 
agst. Sickness 67 The fatte Oxe, or vglie brauned Bore . . can 
not come out from their frankes or staule.s. 3621 Sander- 
son Serm, I. 194 Like boars in a franck, pining themselves 
i into lard. 1736 Bailey Housek. Diet. 115 The Frank should 
I be in form something like a dog kennel, a little longer than 
the boar. 1823 Crabb Technol.Dict., Frank, a place to feed 
boars in. And in mod. Diets. 

fS' ^^563 Becon Compar. Lord's Supper 4 Pope’s Mass 
Wks, III- no, I may speake nothyng of that most fatte 
francke of Whoremongers, Adulterers . . and suche other 
idle beastes. 

2 . Comb. : frank-fed a., fed in a frank ; fatted. 

3550 Bale Image Both Ch. xiv. H ij b. The frank fed 

porkelynges of that gredy gulf. 1601 Holland Plmy 1 L 480 
These guest.s of his fared so highly, that a man would haue 
said they had bin franke-fed. 

Hence f Pra'nky a. nonce-wd„ looking as if 
frank fed ,* ' stalled \ 

1583 Stanyhurst Mneis m. fArb.) 77 We view’d grasxng 
heaxds of bigge franckye fat oxen, 

t Fraz^t sh,^ Obs. rare^ [? Short for Frank- 
incense ; cf.FiUNOK.] 

14. , Epiph. in Tundale’s Vis. xto Franke, 1502 Arnolde 
(1811) 234 Spycery..Frankke. 

t Frank, sb.^^ Obs, Also 6-7 fraii(c)k(0. ff. 
Frank v.] A name given to the plant Spurry, 
from its fattening properties ; also frank spurry. 

XS78 Lvte Dodoens i. xxxviii. 56 This herbe [Spurry] is 
called in Englishe Francke, bicause of the property it hath 
to fat cattell. 1640 pARitXNSON Tkeai. Bat. 562 Both the 
Dutch and we in England call it Spurry or Franck Spurry, 
for the causes aforesaid, but 1 do a little more explaine the 
names, in calling it Fraucking Spurrewort. 1659 Torriano, 
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Spergola, the hearb Frank, Surrie, or Spurrie : it is good to 
fatten cattle. 

Frank (frsegk), [f. Frank z>. 2 ] 

1 . The superscribed signature of a person, e.g. a 
member of Parliament, entitled to send letters post 
free. 

17x3 ‘ Philopatrius * Ref. Sacheverells Thanksgw.- 
Day 4^The Franks are now become a Monopoly to one Side. 
1776 Twiss 'Tour in Ireland 37 The third custom is that of 
forging franks. x8i2 Scott Xirif. to Crabbe in Lockhart 
Life XXV, 1 must, .send this scrawl into town to get a frank 
. . it is not worthy of po.stage. 1852 ‘Khsm. Mem. Sttrtees 
92 note, The want of a frank for a letter, .frequently afforded 
him an errand. 

Comb. 1859 S ala Gas-light D. v. 62 There were regular 
frank-hunters-— men who could nose a member who had not 
yet given all his franks away. 

2 . A letter or envelope bearing such a super- 
scription. 

X755 Wesley Wks. (187 f) XIL 282 Mr. Perronet sends 
them down to me in franks. 1781 Cowper IVks. (1837) XV. 
63, I did it to save a frank, 1^6 Scott Lett. 16 Dec. 
(1894) I. 62, I cannot employ time or a frank better than by 
inquiring whether you have got rid of the unlucky typhus. 
X838 Dickens Nick. A'zVL xvi, To send the manuscript in 
a frank to the local paper. 1878 Symonds Shelley 26 
Shelley, .would stop to fix his father’s franks upon convenient 
trees and shoot at them, 

fig. Mark of approval ; ‘stamp’, rare. 

3876 World y. No. 108. XI Impecuniosity has had the frank 
of Fashion. 

Frank (frse^k), dial, [app. a rendering of 
the sound made by the bird ; see quots.] A heron. 

1823 Moor Suffolk Wds., Frank, the large slow-fliying, 
fish-eating, heron . . Our name is probably cierived from its 
monotone — which is supposed to be like fr a a a nk. [1829 
Col. Hawker Diary (1893) II. 4 All the flesh and feathers 
I could see. .were ‘ old Francis ’ (a heron) and ‘ the parson * 
(a cormorant). 1870 Athenaeum 10 Sept. 332 When danger 
is apparent, the Heron rises with his peculiar cry of ‘frank !’} 
!£'rank, : see after B bank sb.^ 

Frank \fr0eqk),rz.2 Forms: 4 franc, 5-6 franke, 
6-7 franck(e, (0 franeque), 5- frank, [a, OF, 
franc ( = Pr Sp., Pg., Xt. franco) med.Lat. 

f ramus free ; originally identical with the ethnic 
tccccigi Ft'anetts (see Frank which acquired the 
sense of ‘ free’ because in Frankish Gaul full freedom 
was possessed only by those belonging to, or adopted 
into, the dominant people. 

Cf, the use of the originally ethnic name Slave, and of OE. 
wealk, orig. ‘ Welshman to denote a person of servile con- 
dition.] 

1 . «Freb in various applications of the word; 
often frank and free, f I^rce in condition ; not 
in serfdom or slavery. Obs. 

The meanin]^ of the first quot. is doubtful : perh.sa. 

<"1300 Maxtmian 159 (Digby MS.) in Anglia III. 280 
Of herte ich was wel li^t. . And franc mon of honde. ^ a 1470 
Tiptoft Cmsar (1530) 13 He was frank & free borne in a free 
cytye. 1574 Littleton’s 'Pennres 40 a, The pleyntyfe say* 
i ethe that nee is franke and of free estate and noe vylleyne. 
f b. Free to come and go ; released from capti- 
vity. Also frank and quit ; cf. Ft, franc et quitte 
{floxcitaxxigY), liber et quiettis, Obs, 

147s Bk. Noblesse 66 He shulde . . deliver out of prison a 
gret nombre of yong men of werre of Cartage .. and he 
shulde goo frank and quite. «xS33 Ld. Berners Huon 
xliii, 143 He and all his company stsall deperte franke and 
free at there pleasure. 1633 J. Done Hist. Sepiuagint 25 
All the Jewes that.. have been taken.. shall be sent Irancke 
and free. 

tc. Free from restraint or impediment ; unre- 
stricted, unchecked. Const. ^ Of a wind : Steady 
(cf. Fr. vent franc), Obs- 
148X CMSTcm Reynard (Arb,) 4X He was all free and 
franke of alle his enemyes. x53x-» Act 1^3 Hen. VIll, c. x8 
Many shippes . . haue . . had their franke passages without 
let impedimente or interruption 1538 Starkey Enghxnd 
1. ii. 53 Euery one of them . . are desyrou.'-e of frank lyberty. 
*559. ia Strype Ann. Ref 1 . App. viii. 22 When franke 
election first beganne. 1570 B. Googe Pop. Kingd. 1. i. 46 
If any happen to mislike, that they may francke and free 
appeale unto the Court of Rome. 1579 Fenton Guicciard. 

(1599' 30 He offered him. .franke power to di.spose of him 
and nis armie. 1654 Wotton Arckit, in Relig, (1672) 35 
A frank light can mis-become no jEdlfice whatsoever, 1628 
F. Fletcher World Encamp. 45 Being glad, .to fall asterne 
againe, with francke winde [etc.]. 

t d. Free from obligation in respect of payments 
or other conditions ; free of charge ; unconditional, 
Frank traffic ~ Free trade. Obs. 

3525 Ld. Berners Froiss. Il.ccxxil [crxviii] 685 Desyre 
. . that ye may be franke and fre fro all subsydics, 1534 
More Treat. Passion Wks. 1286 2 Landes . . franke and 
free .simpliciter and wytliout anye condicion, 1581 J. Bell 
IJ addon’s Answ. Osor. 391 b, Let Pardons be as francke 
and free as they would seeme to be for me. xwi Spenser 
M'. Hubberd 531 1 ’hou hast it wonne, for it is of franke gift, 
X599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 210 A faire free and franke of al 
custome.^ 1659 F&Avx&on Creed (1839I 5x7 The rernksion of 
our sins is the frank forgiving of our debts. x66b F. Brooke 
tr. Le Blanc's Trash 403 All nations . . went thither by 
rea.«on of franck Traffick. xjzy Pope, etc Art 0/ Sinking 
122 The court of aldermen, .shall all have their places fraiik. 
'f e. Free from anxiety, unburdened. Obs. 
c X477 Caxton Jason 104 The goode sbipman began to 
rowe with a franck corage. 1558 Bp, WatSon So). Sacram. 
xxvi. 168 With a franke harte and a good wyll. 

2 . Liberal, bounteous, generous, lavish, esp. in 
dealing with money. Const \of. f Frank house 
a= * open house 
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i4fi4 Caxton Chivalry 92 CJiyualrye and Fraunchyse 
accordento gyder..the knyght must be free and fraiike. 
1583 N. Lichefielo tr. Casianheda's C<^nq. E, ind. iv., 13 
I'hrough whose . . franke distribution of that he had, many of 
our men were recouerd. 1587 F leming Contn, Bolinshed 
in. 1299/r My ibrd Norths, .was no whit behind anie of the 
best for a franke house. 1588 Marprel, Epist. (Arb.) 39, I 
would wish you not to be so francke with j'our briSe.s. 
s6o8-iJ Bp. )A:hix, Medii. ^ iii. § 32 The world, like a 
frank Chapman, sayes, All these will 1 give thee, « 1639 
WoTTON in Clutch Coll. Cttr, I. 217 They have always been 
frank of their bles.sings to countenance any great action. 
*673 Drvden Marr, Uda-Mode Ded., You are endued with 
that excellent Quality of a frank Nature, to forget the good 
which you have done. 1676 Ethereijce v. 

i. Lose it all like a frank gamester on the square, i8sx 
Carlyle Sterling in. vi. (1872) 219 He. .set about improve- 
ments.. on a frank scale. 1856 Froude Bist. (1858) 
L i. 43 In such frank style the people lived, 
ft), in bad sense (of a woman). 

31735. Lady Cha.ste to her Husband, frank to 
.all beside... 

c. Of a horse : Frank to the road Feie a. 20 c. 
s8i6 Scott Antiq. xl, ‘ He's very frank to the road.’ 

3 . a. Not practising concealment ; ingenuous, 
open, sincere. Of feelings : Undisguised. 

ifiSS W. Watreman Fardle Facions App. 321 Thebonde- 
man. .lacketh the francque iioblenes of minde. i6o4vShaks. 
Ottu I, iii. 38 Bearing with frank appear.mce Their purposes 
toward Cyp/us. 1656 W. Montague AcconipL PVom. ii 
Quick and lively humours are readier and franker; but then 
the Melancholy are the ^cUscreeter. 1:741 Richard.son 
Pamela (1824) f. 146 We dined together in a most frank 
manner. t:75>7 Mrs, Radcliffe Badan i, Frank in his 
temper, ingenuous in his sentiments. 1815 Elph instone 
Acc, Catibul{x%iqi^ 323 The manners of the Afghaunsare 
frank and open. 1847-8 * H. M i ller Fi rst hnpr. v. ( 1 857) 63 
The English are by much a franker people than the Scotch. 
1873 Black /V. Thule vi, 93 A look of frank gratitude in 
her eyes. 

b. With reference to speech : Candid, outspoken, 
unreserved. 

1548 XJdall, etc. Eraem. Par. Matt, xi. 10 Whome he 
folowed also in franke reprouing of kinges. 1599 Shaks. 
Ben. K I< ii. 244 With franke and with vneurbed plain- 
ncsse, Tell vs Dolphins minde, x66o Ormond Let. to Cmt^- 
ley in Academy (1893} 7 Oct. 296/2 An ingenuous and frank 
recantation. 1790 Burke Fr, Rat, Wks, V. 251 In their con- 
versation frank and open. 1828 Carlyle Misc, (1857) I. 
131 How frank and downright in speech. 1849 Thackeray 
Pendennis xvi. The hone.st frank boy ju t returned from 
school. 1870 Mrs. Riddell .<4 You may as 
well be frank with me. 

c* Avowed, undisguised ; downright. 
i:7i|a Warrurton IP^hs. iSii IX. vi. 135 The Founders of 
empires and false religions, .were frank Enthusia.sts. 1849 
Kuskin Sev, Lamps iv. § 2, 93 Farther than this man’s 
invention could not reach without frank imitation. 1877 
Bmly Batas 27 Dec. 6/a What may be eflected by frank 
force remain.? to be .seen. xS.. Med. Newsh. 306 (Cent.) 
Although there frank peritonitis coexisted. 
t 4 . Of plants, trees, etc. : Of superior quality i 
for the purpose to winch they are applied ; pro- ; 
ducing good and abundant fruit, or the like. Often 
applied to cultivated as opposed to wild plants. 
Of drugs, etc. ; Of high quality, valuable. Cf. 
Feankinoense. Ohs. 

1486 Bk. St. A Bans C ij 1>, Take powder of Canell and the 
Jure of franke cost. 157a Mascall Plant. 4- Graff. (1592I 
52 Take your Cions of a Peach tree, .and graffe them vpon 
a frank Mulberie tree. 1574 Hyll Planting 85 Ail sortes 
of franke trses . . may be graft with graffes. 1578 Lytk 
podoens 11. Ixxvii. 250 There be two sortes of Sage, the one 
is small and franke, and the other is great. Ibid, vi, Ixviu 
743 The .seconde kind of Withy called the Franke Drier hath 
no great stemme- x6oi Holland I. 369 The greatest 
price of the garden frank-Myrrh, or that which is set by 
mans hand is 22 deniers. X647-8 Coiterell Dasnlats 
Bist. Fr. (i678> 40 Applied all manner of frank remedies. 

1 6 . Luxuriant in growth, lusty, vigorous. Oh. 

1350 Balf. Image Both Ck. ix. I iv, When they were ones 
franke & fatt, they stode vp together proudely againste the 
I,orde. Ibid. K j, I behelde in a visyon the horses, franke, 
faite, and fearce. iSSS Watreman Fardle Farions 1. i. 

24 The gradousnes of the earth was also abated, and the 
francke fertilitle therof. . withdrawen. isox Spenser Mnio- 
potmos 148 Over the fields, in his franke rustines.se, And al! 
the charapain oTe he sotued light. 1626 Bacon Svlvai 540 
The Sap is not .so frank as to rise all to the Boughs. 

6 . Comb., chiefly parasynthetic, as •^frank-born, 
faced, + -handed, -hearted (whence frank-hearted- 
mss') adjs ; ■f f ranklike adv. 

x6c^ Holland Lizy xi.v. xxiv. ('1609) X217 Alt of us in 
Rhode.s ’'’franke-home and of free condition. 1873 A. Dob.son 
Ppnettes in Rhyme, Sundial xx\. Blue-eyed, ^frank-faced, 
with clear and open brow. 7ax6a:6 Breton Mad M'^orla 
(Grosart) 8 A wench as *franck-handed, as free-hearted, and 
as Uberall for love, 1644 Bulwek ChiroL 62 Of a bountifuU 
disposition and franke-handed. rfxdooHooKKW.Vrrw //aA 
ii, 4 Wk.s. x888 III. 604 That *frank-heartcd wastefulness 
spoken of in the gospel. 1813 Sco'it Trkrm. i. xi, I'he 
frank-fiearted Monarch. is7* Golding CaRnn on Ps. hwiii, 
ro Signifieth an unconstreyned willingnesse. or a meere 
*frankhartednesse. 1387 Tureerv. Trag. T. (xB$j) 89 She 
made a large behest, Of gold that she would ^franklike 
give. 

tl'raiik, lyF Ohs. [f. Feank 

1 . irons. To shut up and feed (up) in a frank, 
ct44o Prontp, Parv. X77/1 Frankyd, setghmtus. 1553 
Korn Treat. Nesoe Ind. (Arb.) 29 They .. francke them 
vntyll they be very fat. 1556 Withaijs Diet. 15681 38 a/a 
AliiUa,^ things franked to be made fatte. 1600 Hoi.lano 
Lwy vt. xvii. (rdog) 228 The Commons doe feed and franke 
up, even for the shambles and butcher.? knife the fauto»aud 
maiutmners of their weale and libenie. 


2 . To feed high to' cram. Also with 

1583 Stanyhurst dSneis i. (Arb.) 24 Theyire panch with 
venison they franck. x6oi Holland Pliny I. 539 They , . 
franke them vp like fat ware, with good corn-meale. 1633 
I’, Adams Exp. 2 Peter ix. 22 When they are saginated and 
franked, their turn comes to bleed. 
ffg., 1555 Aup. Parker Ps. Ixiii. 173 Lo thius my soule 
full frankt shall bee. 1606 J. Carpenter Solomon's Solace 
i. s Israel ..franked and pampered with prosperitie. 1633 
Ford Broken H. nr. ii, One that franks his lust In swine- 
security of bestial incest. 

b. intr. for rejd. To feed greedily. 

1586 Warner /I /A Eng. (1602) 102 That fianke.s and feedeth 
daintily, this pines and fareth ill. 

Hence t Franked ppl. a., fattened in a frank or 
pen. t Fra*nking vbl. sk, 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 177/1 Frankynge, saginacio.^ *466 
Past on Lett. No. 549 II. 268, xxvii. frankyd gee.s, vix. viiiir/. 
*574 Hellowes /'Vr/w. Eg. 98 They set before her 

..franked Fesant. 161 1 CcytQvx., Engrnis de volailte, t\\ei 
franking or fattening of fowle. 1675 Hobbes Odyssey xvii. 
171 Fat goats enough they sacrifice, And franked Swine, 
Prank • fiseijk), V.- [f. Feank see sense i d.] 

1 . trans. To superscribe (a letter, etc.) with a 
signature, so as to ensure its being sent without 
charge ; to send or cause to be sent free of charge. 
Ohs. exc. /list. 

1708 Hpurne Collect. 14 June, They’l be frank’t at y» 
Po.sthouse. 174s Advi. in Sivi/t's U'ks. VIII. 297 It Ls de- 
.sired their letters may be either franked, or the post paid, 
*764 J. Clayton ip Darlington A/em. % Bartram. etc. 
(1849) 4^^ Hr. Franklin would be kind enough to frank 
a small parcel of seeds from you to him. 1804 Alcd, Jrnl, 
XI I. 334 The post-inasters-general have had the liberality 
to frank the correspondence of the Society. 1818 J. Jekvll 
Core, 7 Dec. 1x894* 74 Brougham has just left me ; and . . I 
made him frank this cover, a 1834 Wirt Let. to Carr in 
T. P. Kennedy (i860) II. xiv. 228 “^I’ki-s is the last letter 
1 shall ever frank to you as Attorney-General. 1855 III, Lond. 
News 21 July 70 i I'he stamp must be folded outside ; and 
this will frank the paper throughout the United Kingdom 
for fifteen days, 1887 Spectator 29 Oct. 1441 He . . has 
franked masses of letters, .with the President's stamp, 
b. absoL (In quot, i774«pto obtain franks.) 

*774 IVestm, Mag. ll. 600 The trading Cit, whose object 
was to frank. 1785 Trusler Mod. Times HI, 231 Many a 
day have I slipped off my coat, and franked away as for hfe. 

C. fg. To facilitate the coming and going of (a 
person) ; to furnish with a social passport, secure 
entree into society for. 

180X Spirit. Pub. yrnls IV. 25 A few yards of muslin, &c., 
and a gig on a Sunday, will frank you for the whole week. 
1840 I* rased s A Tag. XXL 702 The premier . . franks him 
through England by introducing him to the royal presence. 
1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. ii. 08 Even some of the best 
established and most respectable titles have difficulty in 
franking themselve.s through all parts of the country, X887 
Stf.venson Mem. 4* Portraits i. 2 English, .will now frank 
the traveller thnnigh the tno.Ht of North America, 

2 . To pay the passage of (a person) ; to convey 
gratuitously. 

1809 Scott in Smiles Life f. Murray (x8px) J, vii. xsi, 

I believe i shall get franked, so will have my generosity for 
nothing. 1851 Thackeray Lett. 140, I suppose I could l>e 
franked through the kingdom from one grandee to another. 
x8^ Burton Scot Abr. II. ii. 190 He got an opportunity of 
being franked to Poland. 

3 . T'o secure exemption for ; to exempt. Const. 
appainst. from. Cf. Feank a x. 

1876 M Lss Yongr IP’omankiud xxix, 260 Most people l)eing 
in all probability franked against all the common epidemics 
they have once had. i88x Saintsbury in Academy 15 Jan. 

4X I’he abstract merits, .are almost franked from criticism. 

Hence Franked pfL a , Fra’nking vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a. 

1727 Berkeley Let. to Prior 27 Feb, Wks. 1871 IV. 141 
You must take care that no one packet . . exceed the limits 
of franking. 1748 Lady M. W, Montagu Let. to IVortley 
M, 17 July, I begin to susjiect my servants jput the franking 
money in their pockets, J. Blake Plan Afar. Syst. 9 
The Pay-office shall transmit, .a franked order for payment. 
X845 M CuLLtxm Taxation n. vii. (1852) 321 Franked letters 
were in most instances addressed to those who could best 
afford to pay the expense of postage. 1869 W. M. Rossetti 
Afem, Shelley p. xxxiii, In nk franking signature outside 
some of hi.s son's letters. 1S80 Disraeli Endynt. xii, 'I'hey 
had never paid |)ostage, I'hey were born and had always 
lived in the franking world. 

PrsblLk, Build. (See quot ) 

1823 Nichoi4JON Pract. Builder Franking, in sash- 
making, is the operation of cutting a small excavation on 
the side of a bar for the reception of the transverse httr, so 
that no more of the wood be cut away than may suffice to 
show a mitre when the two bars arc joined together. 

Fraukable (frse-gkabTi, a. £f. Fkank v.^ + 
-ABLE.] That may l>e franked. 

*8ix Southey iMt (£856) II. 239 This is a MS. of a 
frank.able sixe. 1894 Columbus Disp.KOMvd) xj Oct, 7/3 The 
eavelojie-, not containing any frankable matter, 

Frani-almoigii, -almoin, law. [a. AF. 
fratmke almoigne : see Frank a.^ and Almoign.] 
(See Almoign 2.) 

t l*taii3c--aarMt3dam Obs. rare. [£ franc 
arhiire free-will + -iakJ A free-wilier. 

'VV. Stbuther True Happiues xg This is the mother 
of the Frank-arbltrians pride. 

fPirank bajolc. law. Obs, Also 6 frank 
bench, [a, AF, /ram banc. * med.L. franens 
bancm: see FEAXKffABAHK Fekb bench. ■ 

1x4x9 Liber Aibus t. iL ( Rolls) 68 Qtnts habet francum han- 
cum Xi398 KiTcmK Courts Leet (167 5) 202 The 

Woman . .shall have all the Copyhold whereof the Husband 


I died ^ seized "ffir her Franck-beneb, ' t6o$~6 Act 3 ffas, ■■ T, 
c. 5 § 1 1 1‘he Widowes Estate and Frankbanck. I'^x G. W, 
/»s/, 59 Tenant.s in Franck Banck. 

^ Fra'aik-cliase. laiu. [f. fbank a.- -b Chase. 
sb.] Free chase: see quot 1641 and Chase j’A 2. 

xs^ Harrison England it. xix. (1877) J- 310 The franke 
chase , . taketh something both of parke and forrest. [xs94 
Crompton furisdict. E. i. Trespas i'. 239 Le ley de fianke 
chase est, etc.} 1641 Termes de la Ley 167 Franke chase is 
a liberty of Frank chase, by which all men having land 
within this compasse are prohibited to cut downe the wood, 
or discover, &c. without the view of the Forester, although it 
be hi.s owne. c 1645 Howell Lett. iv. xvi. (1655) 39 None 
but the King can have a forest; If he chance to passe one 
over to a Subject, 'tis no more Fore.st, but frank Chase. 

Franker (fravrjkar). [f. P'rank v.-^ +' -er i.] 
One who Iranks a letter. 

1784 Mrs. Boscawen Let. in Mrs. Delany's Cerrr. Ser. n. 
III. 228 My^son us’d to have the honour to be franker to 
your ladyship. 1818 Miss Mitford in L’Estrange 
(1870) 11. 35 He has the worst fault a franker can have ; he 
is un-come-at-able. x88o Antiquary 25/1 The stamp may 
usually be depended upon to authenticate the autograph of 
the franker. 

, Fra*iik-fee. law. [f. Frank «.2 + Fee sb. 
Cl. Anglo-L. liberum feodum/] a,. A tenure of lands 
in fee-simple, esp. as opposed to ancient demesne-, 
see Demesne 4. b. Land so held. 

1S3X Dial. Doct. ^ Stud. n. ii. 7 a, Whan a plee is rernoued 
out of auncyen demeane for that the lande is franke fee. 
a 1626 i>ACc*N Alax. Uses Lorn. Lam ii, (1636) 6 If 
tenant in ancient tleincsue bee dis.seised by the l,ord . . and 
the disseisee bring his assize in the Court of the Lord, 
Francke fee is no j lca. X741 'I'. Robinson Gavelkind v. 70 
’i'et in his Hands the Land i*. Frai k Fee. 

t Frank-ferm. law. Obs. [a. hi/ franke 
ferme: see Frank and Farm PTeehold 

tenure at a fixed rent. 

1767 B LACKS! ONE Cofftm. II. 8 1 It wa.s thought, in the 
reigns of l.K>th Edward I and Charles II, a point of the 
utmost importance, .to the tenants, to reduce the tenure by 
knight-service to fraunke ferme or tenure by socage. 
Fra* 3 ikfold. l.aw. (f. Frank a:^ t Folh v/t-] 
F ALDAGE. Also Fraakfoldag-e in same sense. . 
x6o9 Patent 7 “Jas. 1 in Act 5 Geo. Ill, c. 26 Preamb., 
Rents, pensions, portions, frankfulds, x6a8 Coke On Liti. 
1x4 b, 'J'o bold . . frank foldage • a man may make title by 
usage. 1708 Tennes de la Ley ^52 Frankfold is where 
tlie I ,ord hath benefit of folding his Tenants Sheep within, 
his Manor for the manuring of his Land. 

Praakfert (frDe-qkioit . The name of a Ger^ 
man city, attnb. in Frankfort black, a fme 
black pigment used in cop| er-plate engraving. 

1823 J. Badcock D&m. Atnmem, 28 The black which is 
made l»y sublimation of pitch in dark chambers, and termed 
lamp-black and Frankfort black. 1853 Urk Diet. Arts,eic, 
I. 814 Frankfort black is, .made liy calcining vine-branches, 
and the other refuse lees of the vinegar vats, in (Jerrnany, 
Prankiiicens© (fia**ijkiosens). Forms: 4 
franke ensens, 5 frank encens, -ensence, -yn- 
sens, 6frankenscence,-insence, ffi-; fran{c)k- 
umsenceb 6- frankincense, [a OF. franc 
encens: see Frank and Incense. The special 
meaning of the adj. in this combination seems to 
be ‘of high quality*: ste Frank a.- 5.] 

1 . An aromatic gum resin, yielded by t ees of the 
genus Boswellia, used for burning as incense; 
olibanum ; occas. the smoke from the same. 

a 1387 Sinon. Barihol. (Anccd. Oxon.) 42 Thus album, i. 
olibanum, franke ensens, C14S0 Cm*. ATyst. (Shaks, Soc.)8 
Kynges iij With gold, myrre, and ffrankyusens. ?ci47S 
Sqr. loxve Degre 849 Cloves that be .swete smellyng, Franken- 
.sence, anti olibanum. x§s* Latimer Serm. Gasp, vi. 188 
Franckumsence to signify his priesthoode. 164s Fuller 
Gootl Tk. in Bad T. (1841)3*^ He. .sent Leonidas a present 
of five hundred talrnt.s’ weight of frankincense. 17x8 Prior 
Pleasure 904 Curling Jnmkiru.ense ascends to Baal. 1834 
Lytton Pompeii iv. id, Odour of myrrh and frankincense. 

2 . Kesin re&einiding thi.s, obtained from firs or 
pines. Also, the tree itself. 

X577 Harrison England n. xxii. (1877) 1. 342 The firre, 
frankincense, and pine we doo not akogither want. 1620 J. 
Mason Brief Disc. Nexifoundland Biij, 'I'arre/i’irpintine, 
Frank- Incense, x856 'J reas. Bot., Frankincense . . European, 
a resinous exudation of the spruce fir. '1‘he name is also 
applied to Piuus I'leda. 

Si. aitrib. as fratikincensefine, -tree. 
x6xx Bible Ecclns. 1. 8 As the branches of the frankincense 
tree in the time of summer. 1671 Salmon Syn, Alcd. iil 
x-xii. 436 Frankincense tree. ci^S Lkthi by in OVc. Sc. 
1. X06/Z The Frankincense pine of Virginia {Pmus Beda). 
Hence Fra*iikiaLce»sed a., perfumed with fiank- 
iiicense.'. ■ ■ ■■ ■■ ' ■ ■■■ 

xS6o Ruskin Mful. Paint. V. ix. i. 204 No velvet-bound 
missal, nor frankincensed manuscript. 

PranMsIi t frm’gkij }, a. {sb.) F or earlier forms 
cf. French, [f. Frank jrAi-k-iEH.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the ancient Franks. 

x8<a W, Taylor in Monthly Alag. XIIL ix The French, 
through their Frankish ancestors (have] hacker. 1875 J C. 
Robertson //A/. C/m C/l HI. 8 Leodegar was .. connected 
with the ino.st powerful families of the Frankish nobility. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the Western nations.^ 

X594 Carew J'asso L bxxvi. 41 Onely the King of TrypoU 

.. Athwart the Frankish army might haue stept. i86a 
Fairholt Up Nik 52 Frankish gold has overridden religious 
prejudices, 

3 . sk The language of the Franks. 

' 1863 Mi» $EWto Ckr. Names i'6 France kept Frank 

names, .while ceiising to speak Frankish. 
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•|■:^'raIl.i:-law. Laz&. ' Oh, [f. Fe'ank' 
fi-' LAW.j The coiaditioiit of a full freeman {izder 
et Ugatis homo)^ esp. the liberty of being sworn in 
courts, as a juror or witness, 

160710 CowEL. 1641 Termesde 4 '* The party attainted 
shall lose his Franke Law [i\:¥.penfera sou Frank Ley\ to 
the intent that hee be not impannelled upon Juries or Assises. 
Franklia (fris-ij k I in i . h orms : 3 francoioyn, 
4,fraunk6leyn, 4-d fraiik(e)ie(i)n, -(©)leyji, 
(4 fran(c k9la*in, *'lay 3 a(©, 5 franklon)> 6-9 
fran(o)fcKn(g, -lyii(g, 6-. franklin. [First re- 
corded as Anglo- L, franc^^colanus,, fmncalanus^ 
fmnchelanus ti 2™i5th c.) ; it appears as AF. 
fraunchin ^1307 (Bii Cange Franchilamis), 
The ultimate formation is clearly from med.L. 
francus^ O^.ft'anc Frank but the process of 
formation is somewhat obscure. 

Thesufnx is usually supposed to represent the OHG.-Zw, 
-UNO. "i'his is possible, but the aualoi^y of Chamberiain is 
not quite conclusive, as there is no trace of an OHG. 
Hrandinc or Lat. ^frandhigns,^ nor on the other hand does 
L. *camrd,inns appear, Possibly fntncaldnus may be f, 
theadj..A/r/j!<.Vf/A ‘ having the rights of u freeman’, ^./rancus. 
The earliest spelling franccolanns suggests that the word 
was in laoo supported to be a compound.] 
f 1 . A freeman. Oh 

a X300 Cursor d/. 5374 Fir.st })« was here als our thain Bot 
now es he for ai franckelain. 1377 Lanvu,. /\ FL B, xix, 39 
And h > hat bicome crysten, by coriseille of he baptiste, Aren 
frankeleynes, fre men. c 1440 Fromp, Parv, xtjJi Franke- 
leyne, libertinus. 

2 . A freeholder; in 14-1 5th c. the designation of 
a class of landowners, of free but not noble birth, 
and ranking next below the gentry. 

Itacxj Rotnli^ Ckariarum 43/1 LJnarn carnicatam terrae 
apad Hamerwich aim villanis et franchelano,^ Ibid, 
Omnia feu<I.a mtlttum et franccolanorum qui tenent de 
eodein monasterio. a 1300 Fit, liar. Reg, (iSSs)^ 34 A duolnis 
ut fertur medioertbus viris quos francalanos sive agricolas 
voccant agnltus] 1*97 R. Gcouc. (i7®4) 36 Wei may a 
symple Francoieyn in mysese hym so bringc Of Intel lond, 
wan Ijfer fel such of a kyng. <rt33o R. Brunne Chrm. 
(18x0) 239 No oher iordc stoute, m fraunkeleyn of toun, 
Tille holy kirke salle gyuc tenement, c 1386 Chaucer Froi. 
216 Ful wel biloved and famulier wxs he With frankeleyns 
over al in his cuntre. c x45o J. Russeix Sk, Nurture 107X 
Marohaundes & Frankloiu worshipfuile & honorable, .may 
Ixj set semely at a squyers table.^ xgaS Roy Rede MeiArh.) 
100 One or two ryche francklyngis Occupyinge a dosen mens 
lyvyngis. XS90 Sekhseh P\ Q , i. x. 6 Eintrcd in, a spatious 
somt they see . . Where them does meete a franckhri faire 
and free, x^iS-ano 4 pp. in Rushw. Hist. CoU, {1659) I. 17 
To make. .Franckfines, and rich Farmers, Esquires, to pre- 
cede them, would yield your Majesty also a great sum of 
moritsy in , present. x65§ Moufet ^ Bennet Health's 
Imprm, (1746) 340 TIks Franklin’s Bread of lingland is 
counted most nourishing. x6SS>' Howell Z,4fxA^«, Proverbs 
may be called the truest Franklins or Freeholders of a Coun- 
trey. 1843 IwTTOKf, Aai/ Bar. iv. v. His dress was that of 
a substantial franklin, 

fS. Applied allusively to; A liberal host Cf. 
Frank a:^ 2. Oh. 

1577-87 Holinshed CkroM. 11 . 31 /x To purchase the name 
of a sumptuous frankelen or a good viand 17x7 Somer- 
ville O^gicious Aiessru'^er 72 No Franklin carving of a 
Chine At Christide, ever look’d so fine. 

Franklmian (frregkli'nian), a. (sk.) [£. the 
proper name Franklin 4 -ian.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Benjamin Franklin ; 
also, following PVanklin (in politics), 

1767 Priestley Hist, Elecirkiiy in Franklirls Wks,{sZZfi 
II, 6^ The BVanklinian system. 180S J. Weilster Nat* PhU. 
133 The Frankiinian Theory. X814 J. Q. Adams Wks. (1856) 
X. go In politics, Riltenhouse was.. Frankiinian, democrat, 
totally ignorant of the world. 

B. sb. A follower of Franklin ; a Franklinist 

*794 G. Adams *Vat. 4 Ax/. Philos. TV. xlvh 283 You will 

find the ideas of the Franklinians concerning it quite contra- 
dictory. , ' : ■ 

So PranMi'nic a. [see -ic], an epithet applied 
to electricity excited by friction ; l*ra*n l: li ni sm 
[.see -ism], frictional electricity ; rra‘iiWinlst 
[see -ist], one who follows Franklin in his theory 
of electricity. 

X767 Priestley //A A FJcciriciiy xxiFrankUds Wks.{xZ%T) 
11 . 65 The term.s Franklinism, Franklinist,. occur in almost 
every page. 177a Franklin Let. Wks. 1887 IV. 501 All the 
rest, who have in any degree acquainted themselves with 
electricity, are, tis he calls them, Franklinists. x86a Grove 
Corr. Pkys. Forces (ed, 4) 1x5 What is called Franklinic 
electricity. 1883 E. C. Mann Psychol. Pled. 5s6lCenp>It has 
also been called ‘ frictional ’ electricity, .or Franklinism. 
PrauMinlte (fnc-^klinoit). Min. [f. Frank- 
lin^ New Jersey, where it is found + -ite.] ^ A 
compound of oxides of iron, manganese, and zinc, 
found in brilliant black crystals. 

x8ao Amer, yrnl. Sc. IL 323 The black zinciferous 
mineral, the Franklitrite. xS6a; Dana Plan. Geol. 84 Frank- 
linite, an iron-rinc ore. 

FranMinize (te'^klinoiz), v, [f. the proper 
name Franklin after &njamin Franklin) + -IZE.J 
trans. To operate an by Franklin’s methods. 
Hence rra*aikllnSaea ppl. a. Also rra^nMini-. 
zaidon (Ifed.), the therapeutic application of 
‘ Franklinic ’ or frictional electricity. 

*804 J. Larwood No Gun Boats 27 The Treaty between 
la-Fayetted France and Franklinised America. x8,. Med. 
News L, 500 (Cent.) Another method that may be applied 
during the dfay is general franklinization* 
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FrauMy (frse-^kli), adv. [f. Frank a,^ + -ly 2 .] 
In a frank manner. 

1 1 . Freely ; unrestrictedly, without restraint or 
constraint. Oh. 

%SAtt Act 33 // en. VlIT^c. 25 All other lawfull thinges. ..to 
do as liberally, frankelie, lawfully . . as if they . . had been 
naturally borne within this realms. 1547 City oF London, 
prnh, 317 in Ficary^s Anat. (x888) .^pp. xii. 132 [To] excer- 
cy.se the seyd. .office. . Franklye & frelye. 1626 Bacon SyN/a 
§ 544 The Sap . . cannot get up, to spread so frankly, as it 
should do. 

2 . f a. In liberal or abundant measure, bounti- 
fully, lavishly {pbs.). b. In a liberal spirit, gener- 
ously ; unconditionally, unreservedly. 

1546 Bale Eng. Votaries 11. (1550) 102 The cattell - . wa.s 
. . frankely fed. 1581 J. Bell H addon's A nsw. Osor. 402 
They would procure the people to deale their alme.s some- 
what more franckly. 1583 Stanyhukst PEneis ii, (Arb.) 48 
*P®^^don francklye the villeyn. x6oo .Sueflet 
Farme 1. x-xiii. 130 Oxen are not to be fed so frankely and 
full in winter. 1602 ^o'uxp.my&'Tis Merrie when Gossips 
meet 11609) *9 His Crowne.s vpon them frankly he bestowes. 
x^3 SiiAKS. 4?/<si'<rr. y&r PI, iii. i. 106 Were it but my life, 
I’de throw it downe. .As frankely. as a pin. i6xi Bible 
Luke vii. 42 And when they had nothing to pay, he frankly 
forgaue them both. 1647 H. More Phiios. P.y Oracle 
61 Ambrosian .streams .. Do frankly flow. z67x True 
Non-conf. 2, I do here francklie..lay aside all wrath and 
i bitterness. 1683 Claverhouse 9 June in Mowbray MorrLs 
i Li/exSx. (1889) 142 All the Justices doe their deuty francly 
and cheerfully. 1848 C. Bronte y. Eyre xi, 'I'he power of 
meriting the kindness, .so frankly offered. 1877 Mrs. For- 
, rester Mignon 1 . 50 Sir Tristram accepts the invitation as 
frankly *U5 ii h given. 

3 . Without concealment, disguise, or reserve ; 
avowedly, openly, plainly. Occas. with ellipsis of 
t& speak. 

c 1540 F’iskePs Wks.. Life (E. E. T . S.) p. li, This worthie 
By.shopp . . was desired to speake his minde frankly and 
freely. 1623 Bacon Ess.y Suspicion (Arb.) 529 The best 
Meane. .is franckly to communicate them [suspicions]. 1754 
Chatham Lett. NepherM iv. 24 Venture to own frankly that 
you came to Cambridge to learn what you can. 1847 
Lytton Lmretia 27 Frankly, if you can like my niece, win 
her. 1865 W. Roberts Ur in. 4* Renal Dis. i. iv. (1885) 
1 85 The deposition of the urates is suflScient evidence that 
the urine is frankly acid, 1^0 L. Stephen Pope iii. 79 It 
would }>e imfxrssible to accept more frankly the theory that 
lying is wrong when it is found out. 1892 M. Dods St. fokn 
l.xvi. 248 Frankly open your soul before Him, 

4 . With freedom of artistic treatment. 

183X Ruskin Stones P^en. (1874) 1 . xix. 198 Frankly com- 
pleting the arch work and cornice of each. 1885 A iheuceum 
23 May 669/2 Frankly painted, and with much good drawing. 

t Fra‘iLk-ma:rriage. Law. Oh. [a, AF. 
franc mariage ; see Frank and Marriage ] A 
tenure in virtue of which a man and his wife held 
lands granted to them by the father or other near 
relative of the wife, the estate being heritable to 
the fourth generation of heirs of their bodies, with- 
out any service other than fealty, 

c 1150 Newminster Cartul. (Surtees) 1 ty Concesserunt eis 
en fraunkmariage. C147S Partenay 1506 But you wtl 1 gif 
gentiily, sire, of rayne . . With my fair doughter in franke 
manage, 4:1647 Habzngton Sujv. Worcestersk. in Wore. 
Hist. Soc. Proc. lu 228 Simon his grandfather .. had the 
.same in fi-anck mariage by the guyft of Henry Rolland. 
X767 Black stone Conan. 1 1 . 115 Estates in libera mariiagioy 
or frankmarriage, 1866 Rogers Agric. 4 r Prices I, iv. 68 
[He] holds a small amount of land in frank-marriage, and 
another portion in fee. 

Frankness (frse'rjknes). [f.FRA2irKiz.2 + -NjEss.] 
The quality of being frank, 

1 1 . Liberality, bounteousness, generosity. Also, 
luxuriance. Oh. 

IS91 Percivall Sp. Dict.y Zargueza, franknes. 1597 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixxii. § 2 To ^e downe the franke- 
; nesse of nature, and to tame the wildnesse of flesh, xvxx 
Hearns Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) IIL 124, I requested that 
you might see it ; which, with his usual Frankness, he 
readyly granted. 1738 Pref. vi, Whether it 

he on account of their Power at Sea, or their Frankness in 
spending their Money. x76*-7i H. Walpole Vertues 
Anecd. Paint. HI* 64 He . .kept a great table, and 

often pressed the king for money with a freedom which his 
majesty’s own frankness indulged. 

2 . Freedom of address or manner; absence of 
disguise, reserve, or suspicion ; candour, ingenuous- 
ness, openness, 

x668 Temple Let. Sir O. Bridgman ^^Bcs. 1731 II. 55 He 
. would return my Frankness to nim with the same to me. 
X7S1 Jopi.NsoN Rambler Na 174 r 7 To expose the levities 
of frankness. x8i6 J. Scorr Vis. Paris (ed, 5) 28 The ser- 
vants come with an air of frankness to aussist him to alight. 
1840 Arnold Hist. Rome IL 346 Fabius had experienced 
also the noble frankness of Decius’ nature. 1838 Froudb 
Hist. B?tg. IV.xviii. 54 The King., implored his nephew to 
meet his overtures with the frankness with which they were 
made. 1875 Helps Ess.y Secrecy <3 That happy union of 

frankness and reserve, .comes not by studying rules. 

b. esp. in speech : Outspokenness. More fully, 
Frankness of speech (in early use *» * liberty of 
speech’). 

1353 ‘ Brende Q. Ctirtim vfii. 159 All the Kbertie and 
- franocenes of speache being taken away. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist.Reh. I. § jjThe Other, .declared with a very unnecessary 
Franknes.s, ‘that he would have no Friendship, .with him . 
17219 T. CooKK TaleSy Proposals, etc. 57 What from the 
Frankness of your Soul you say The Fool may tattel, and 
. the Knave betray. 1776 Gibbon 357 Profound 

: dissimulation under the disguise of military frankness- 1823 
Lamb Elia <,x86o} 132 She confessed, with her usual fi-ank- 
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ness, that .she had no sort of dislike to his attentions, x86o 
Tyndall Giac. 1. xxiv. 168, I shall offend them, .by my 
frankness in stating this. 1880 A cademy^ 30 Jan. 83/3 Certain 
roughnes.ses and franknesses of expression. , 

3 . Freedom of artistic treatment. 

. 784 J. Barry in Lect.^ Paint, vi. (1848) ssi- A great work 
in fresco, .requires, . spirit, frankne.ss, decision. 1^9 Ruskin 
SezK Lamps y. § v. 140 Two very distinguishing characters 
of vital imitation are, its Frankness and Audacity. 
Fra'Slk^pledge. 0. E. Law. Obs. exc. ffisl. 
Forms : 5 Iraunciplegge, 6 frankepledge, 6-8 
fran(c)(k)ple(d’>g©, 6- frankpledge, [a, AF. 
franc-plege (Latinized francipkgmm\ f, franc 
FiiANK + plege Pledge; app. a Norman mis- 
translation of OE. fnp-borh peace-pledge (see 
FRiTHBOKH),_/r;j^ having been supposed to be con- 
nected v,nth free.] 

1 , The system by which every member of a tithing 
was answerable for the goed conduct of, or the 
damage done by, any one of the other members. 

16. . Act in Stow Sum'. (1623) 671 Vou shall . .inquire if any 
man .. abide within your Ward that is not put under frank 
pledge. 1817 T. J . PE'rTiGRp:w Leitsom 1 1 . 247 Every place 
must . . be a free settlement, where frank-pledge is properly 
maintained . 1874 G rehn Short Hist. iv. § 4. 190 I'he system 
of ‘ fi-ank-pledge or free engagement of neighbour for 
neighbour, was accepted after tiie Danish wars. 

iransf. 1796 Burke Let. Noble Ld. Wks. VIII. 50 Tlie 
solemn, sworn, constitutional frank-pledge of this nadou, 
1853 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IIL X3 The servants of the 
Crown were not, as now, bound in frankpledge for each other. 

b. V iew of frankpledge : a court held periodi- 
cally for the production of the members of a tithing, 
later of a hundred or manor. Cf. Coukt-leet. 
Obs. eitic. in formal notices. 

[1292 Britton i. i. § 13 En cyteez et en burgs et en fraun* 
chises, et en tourms des viscountes, et en vewe de fraun|r 
plege.] 1495 Act II Hen. PL I, c. 29 § 1 Viewe of fraunci- 
plegge within the purcynct of the seid Manoir. 1388 
Fraunce Lawicj's Log. i. xii. 52 b, A generall assembly, yet 
called the view of Frankepledge. .or the Leete court, exes© 
Risdon Surv. Devon §91 (1810) 88 The town hatha weekly 
market, and yearly fairs, with toll and view of frank pledge, 
174.7 Carte Hist. Eng. I, 311 Once a year, (and if necessary 
twice) there was held an extraordinary assembly of the hun- 
dred, called a view of frankpledge or court leet. x8i8 [see 2], 
1864 Notice on Kirkbyip ot'ks.') Church Door, A Court Leet 
or I.aw Day, with view of Frankpledge.. will be holden. 

2 . One of the mutually responsible members of 
a tithing, etc. Occas. the tithing or decenary itself. 

1302 Arnolds Chron. g3 Francpledge. 1323 Fitzherb. 
Surv. xi. (1539) 25 True reue, true frank plege. 1734 Hume 
Hist. Eng. I. ii. 50 These decennaries received the name of 
the frank-pledge. 1763 Black stone I. 114 Entire 

vills sir Henry Spelman conjectures to have consisted of ten 
freemen, or frank-pledges. x8x8 CrCise Digest <ed, 2) 111 . 
266 The view of frankpledge . . means the examination or 
survey of the frankpledges. 

t Frau&post. Building. Oh. [f. Feank 
4- Post jA] ? An angle-post in a frame building. 

1587 Harrison Mnglcmd n. xii. (1877) *• »33 1 “ - . 

champagne countrie they are inforced for want of stuffe to 
use no studs, .hut onlie frankeposts, raisins, beames, pricke- 
posts . . whereunto they fasten their splints or radels, and then 
cast it over with thicke claie. 

Fra’nk-tetuemexit. Law. [a. AFr. ; see 
Fbank and Tenement.] -*FeEEHOLD. So 
rra’iik-te-nure [see Tenube]. 

[1292 Britton in. ii. § 2 Brefs de dreit de mariage ne 
sount mie fraunc tenement.] 1323 Fitzherb. Surv. 14 Yet 
haue they no franke tenement oycause of the commen 
la we. 1392 West xst Ft. SywhoL § 41 B, An e.state of 
franktenement, is where a man hath the freehold of land. 
1600 Holland Livy xxi. xlv. (1609) 419 To enjoie to them 
and their heires for ever, as freehold in frank tenure. 1643 
Sir j. Spelman Case of Affairs 6 Yet does not he de- 
prive the Lord of his Lordship in the Copy-hold, nor ., 
devest the Fee and Frank.tenement out of the lord. 
fig. 1593 Harvey Supererog.Nl'ks. (Grosart) II. 229 See, 
how the daggletaild rampalion bustleth for the frank-tene- 
raent of the dung-hill. 

Frank-tenementary. Sc. Law. Obs. 
[See -ABY.] One who possesses freehold lands. 

1488 Acta Dom. Cone. 92/1 Quharethrow he Intromett 
w* h® saidis landis bot be his grantschir quhiik wes bot 
franktenementare alanerly. 

f FraiikYeTytie. French Feudal Law. Obs. 
[ad. Y.franche veriti lit. * frank truth’ : see Fbank 
a."^ and Veeity.] A feudal court at Calais. 

1528 Sir R. Weston in Dillon Calais ^ Pale ^1892) 92 
Fyiies and amercements presentable every yere at the Court 
of Frank very tie. . Every household ought to pay to the King 
. for the Frankverytie vjd. 

Praiis(e)y, deal, obs. ff. Fbenzy, Fbenzical. 
Frantic (frsemtik), a. and sb. Forms: a. 4-5 
fre2itik(©, -tyk(©, 6 phrentigu©, 6-7 firen-, 
plireiiti(c^k(e, ] 3 . 4-6 fraiityk(e, 6~8 frran- 
ti(c)k(e, 6 frantyck©, -tiqn©, (6 phrantic), 7- 
frantie, \WE.. frenitk, frantik, a, OF* frenetic^ 
(mod.iB . frhidlique), ad. late L. pkreneticus deliri- 
ous (see Pheenetio), a corruption of Gr. <pp€nrtx6s 
affected with eppevircs delirium : see Fbenjsy.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Affected with mental disease, lunatic, insane ; 
in later use, violently or ragingly mad. Now rare. 

a. 1362 Langl. P. pi a. XL 6 ‘Wel artou witti’, quod 
heo 'wisdom to telle To fayturs or to fooles that frentik [B. 
X. 6 frantyk] ben of wittes P *401 Pol. Poems (Ko\\s) IL 85, 
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I do the wel to wite, frentike I am not. 1467 J. Paston in 
Paston Leti, No. 560 11 . 299 As for John Appylby, he is 
half frentyk. 2586 Buight Melanch. xi. 52, I . . haue ob- 
serucd .. m phrenticke persons the strength doubled vpon 
them. 1644 Digby Nat, Bodies (1645) u 413, I have seene 
some frenticke persons, that [etc.], 

S398 Trevisa Barth, De P, R. v. xxiii. ('1493) 132 Also 
by . . acorde of rausyk seke men and frantyk come ofte to 
theyr wytte ayen ana hekhe of body, c x^mChron. P'ilod. 
587 Frantyke men hadden her hurre wytte. 1542 Boorde 
JJyetary xxxvii, (1870) 298 Euery man the whiche is raadde, 
or lunatycke, ox frantycke. s 654 H. More Myst. Inig, 
Apol. 562 It makes you look like a Company of Fran tick 
men or Dsemoniacks. 1852^ Mrs, Jameson Leg. Monast, 
Ord. 240 His father,, believing him frantic, shut him [St. 
Francis of Assisi] up and bound him in hi.s chamber. ^ 
ahsoL 1787 CowpKR Lett, Dec., All the Irantic who 
have been re.stored to their reason. 

2. transf. Affected by wild and ungovernable ex- 
citement ; ‘ mad ’ with rage, pain, grief, etc. f Also, 
in early use, applied as a term of reproach imputing 
extreme folly i^cf. the variation in the shades of the 
lit. sense i). 

[<71477 Caxton Jmon 56 b. He was so angry that he semed 
better frantyk. .thenne other wise, ^1547 Surrey 

II. 410 And thus as phrentik to our gates he ran.] 1561 T, 
'P^mxo^ Calvin's Inst, i. xiii. 1634) 56 There be risen up 
certaine phrenticke men as Servetto and other like. 3:697 
Dryoen Pirg. Georg, in. 420 The furious Mare. .is franticfc 
with Despair. 1732 Law Serions C. v. (ed. 2) 73 That they 
must be grave and solemn at Church, but may be silly and 
frantick at home. xSaa W. Irving Braceb, Hall xvi. 140 
Julia, pale, bleeding, .supported in the arms of her frantic 
lover, a 1839 Praed /Vww(i 864) II. 204 Miss Jonquil was 
perfectly frantic, x88z ‘ Eita ’ My Lady Coquette xit, His 
Aunt and Cousin are frantic with fear. 

fig, x6o2 Marston.^/*/. ^ Mel. i. Wks. 1856 1 . 17 A heart 
. . R^aging more wilde then is thi.s franticke .sea, 17^ Frere 
in AniPyacoHn vii. 24 War with herself see frantic Gallia 
wage. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. v. 176 Fiery, frantic Mars, the 
unnatural plague Of man. 

3. f a. Of a disease : Attended by frenzy or de- 
lirium {oh), b. Pertaining to, characterized by, 
or displaying frenzy j delirious, wild ; f insanely 
foolish. 

а. 1565 Calfhill Ansrto. Treat. Crosse 32 b, Ye shal see 
it proued in plain words, a frentike part to worship Images. 
1576 Fleming Panopi Epist. 267 It is more grievous then 
y^ phrentigue sicknes.se of madnesse. 1^94 Hooker Ercl, 
Pol, III. vhi. 144 Esteeming in the phrendque error of their 
mindes the greatest madnes in the world to be wisedome. 

a IS33 Frith Disput, Purgai. Prol. (1829) 93 The 
ignorant people.. was fallen into that frantic imagination 
that [etc, k r§86 T. B. La Primand. Fr, Acad, i. 666 There 
are (as I take it) two causes intermingled, which breede this 
franticke feaver of our France, the one proceeding from the 
estate^ the other from religion. 1589 Cogan Haven Health 
ccxliii. 264 Strange Agewes arise, raging continuall, burning, 
phrantike. 163a Lithgow Trav. iv. 150 For in a franticke 
piety thw cause a Smith to pull forth their eyes. ^ X781 
Gibbon Decl.^F, III. xlviii. 47 She displayed a frantic and 
impotent rage. 1790 Burke Fr. Rett. Ws. V. 142 The 
royal captives, .were slowly moved along, amidst the horrid 
yells ..and frantick dances .. of the furies of belL 1814 
Southey Roderick i. 81 He threw his hands aloft in frantic 
prayer. 1879 T>\xo^ Windsor 11 . xii. 129 His welcome by 
the citizens was frantic, 
f 4. quasi-owfe. Frantically, Obs. rare. 

<73:600 Shaks. Sonn. cxlvii, Past cure lam.. And frantic 
mad with evermore unrest, a 1652 Brome Queene's Exch. 
nt, i. Wks. 1873 III. 497, I fear he’s brain-crack’d, lunatick, 
and Frantick mad. 

б. Comb.f as \ frantic-headed,, f -like adjs. 

X558 VnKP.^dEneid iv. 647 Her golden heare she tare and 
frantiklyke with moode opprest, i^e cried, O lupiter [etc.]. 
1640 Bp. Hall Episc, n, xix. 199 ^Erius saith he was a man 
frantick-headed, proud’rainded. 

,f B. sb. One who is frantic or frenzied ; a lunatic, 
a delirious patient. Obs. 

a. c 1380 Wyclif Serm. x. Sel. Wks. 1 . 26 Resoun shulde 
teche hem hat hei ben worse jhan frentikes. 1365 Jewel 
Repl. Harding (1611) to6 Persons Excommunicate, Infants, 
Phrentickes, and Mad Men. 1616 B. Jonson Devil an Ass 
IV. vi, You did neuer heare A Phrentick, so in loue with his 
owne fauour ! 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 11. 88 

The world was little better than a common fold of Phren- 
ticks and Bedlams. 

J • J ones Nat. Beginning Grove. Things 34 Idiots, 
Dolts, Lunatikes, Frantikes, and blockheads. i6ir Speed 
Hist. Gi. Brit, ix. xxiii. §09 He was esteemed as a frantick, 
and sent to the Marshal-See for a Lunaticke foole. 1669 
Penn No Cross Wks. 1782^ 11 . 96 Being slighted of them 
for a ninny, a fool, a frantick [etc.]. 1758 Jortin Erasm, 
I. it)2 The combustions raised by these Frantics. 

Hence f Fra’zxtic v, inlr.^ to move frantically. 
^< 5 ;^ Quarles Embl. v, iv. (1818) 270 Like to the arctic 
needle, that , . First frantic’s up and down from side to side, 
And restless heats his crystal ivory case. 

Frantically (frae-ntikali ) , adv, [f. F ra jfTic a. 
H- -al + -LY In a frantic manner. 

*749 Hurd Horace's Art 0/ Poetry Notes § 123 She 
herself . . says, fiercely indeed, but not frantically. xSax 
Carlyle Sari, Res. i\. v, Our philosopher .. was heartily 
and even frantically in Love. 1839 R. F. Burton Centr. 
Afr.lxi yml.Geog.Soc, XXIX. 332 Frantically flourishing 
his spear and agitating his bow. 

Franticly (frsemtikli), adv. [f. Franyic a. + 
-LY^i.] » P'rantioally. 

XS49 Bale Lelands N. Veads Gift Dib, Them that so 
frantycklye on theiralebenchesdo wattle. x^Edveardlll,, 

III, V, He lion-like . . Franticly rends and bites the woven toiL 
idax G. Sandys Ovids Met. ix. (1626) 190 Hopelesse, her 
h^^ mansion she eschues: And frantickly, her brothers 
flight persues. X794 Sullivan View Nat. L 8 The one is 
gloomy and ferociously distracted ; the other is merrily, but 


perhaps not less franticly mad. xSzS Scott F. M. Perth 
xix, She cried thus franticly, to ears winch she was taught 
to believe were stopped by death. X883 Harper's Mag. 
Apr. 687/2 Everything here was. .franticly scrubbed. 

FrauticneSS (frse*ntiknes). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.j The state or condition of being frantic. 

a xsag Skelton Sp. Parrot 41 1 Of frantycknesand folyssh- 
nes, Whyche ys the grett state? XS83 Golding Cahnn on 
Dent, clxxii. 1568 Men bee driuen with a certaine fune or 
frentikenesse. 1664 PepvsDzVz?^ 15 Aug., Her kinswoman, 
who it seem-s is sickly even to frantiquene.ss sometimes. 1718 
Entertainer "Ho, 21 1*6 Frantickness, and a Start of Passion, 
they deify’d as the Extremity of Courage a d Resolution. 
1878 Mrs. Hungerford Molly Bawn\x%h) *39 You have all 
the franticness to yourself. 

t Fra'ntlisig, sb. Ohs. nonce-wd. Used 
to express the noise made by peacocks. 

a 1693 XJrquhart Rabelais in. xiii. T07 The barking of 
Curs, .coniating of Storks, frantling of Peacocks. 

Franzy, dial form of Fuhinzy, 

Frap, sb. Obs. rare’^K [echoic: cf. Rap.] 
A noise made by knocking. In quot. d5//r/A 
1383 Stanvhurst AEneis IV. (Arb.) 120 Mightily rapping 
Her brest with thumping frap knocks. 

Frap (frsep), v. [a. Qi^. frafier{mod.'^.frap- 
per)=^Vt. frapaj\ It.frappare to strike; of obscure 
origin, but perh. f. the T'eut. root flap- *. see Flap. 

It has been conjectured that the O'Sonhnmh.ige fir^pgirO' 
meant ‘to strike’; it renders ^reverebuntur i which the 
glossator may have mistaken for verberantnr b and accns. 
arent. The two ostensible senses are so irreconcilable that 
the supposition of a blunder seems justifiable ; possibly the 
ONorthumb. may preserve the Teut. root of the Korn, word.] 

1. a. trans, 'To strike ; to beat ; aUo fig. Obs. 
t%q,.dial. fb. inir. To strike (<z/, d«). Obs. 

a. 13. - Caerde L. 2513 With myn ax I schal hem frape. 
«x33o Syr Degarre 13 He .. frapte his tail with giet mi^t 
Upon Degarres side. C1400 Destr. Troy 10515 Kepis you 
in couer. .Tyll the kyng and his company by coinyn within ; 
ffallys on hym fuersly, frap hym to dethe. 1566 Painter 
Pal, Pleas., Rhom. Iff Jul. (1575) IL 197 Who heart was 
Trapped with sutch surpas.sing woe, as neither teare nor word 
could issue forth. 1583 Stanvhurst dEneis m. (Arb.) 88 
A seabelch grounting on rough rocks rapful ye Trapping Was 
hard. 1727 Bradley I'am. Diet s.v. Bread, You may know 
that the Oven is hot enough, when flapping a Pole against 
the Hearth . small Sparks arise. 1892 Norihumbld, Gloss., 
Frap, to strike, to rap, 

b. 13. . Coer de L. 4546 The Crystene on hem gan fast to 
frape x^ Morte Arih. 1115 He. .fiappez faste at,hys 
face Tersely per-aftyr! X730 Ellis Mod. Hnsb. IV. iii. 65 
(E D. S ) If [the calfs tail] do not bleed to your desire, frap 
about it with the handle of a knife. 

2. Naut. To bind tightly. [.So also in Fr.] 

x^ Hall Chron., Hen. VI 11 , 22 b, Thei Trapped together 

xxiiu, greate Hulkes. 1378 Bourne Inventions No. 14. 10 
The cisfce being layd close vnto the balle<t, and fraped 
down close, that it doth not stirre. X703 [see F rare ^.1 X756 
Gentl. Mag. XX VI. xs Who. .caused the .stern-fK>st and stan- 
dard to be Trapped together, and both of them to be fnipped 
to the mkzen-mast. 1769 Falconer Diet Marine (178911 
Cein^rer, to frap a shipj or pass turns of a cable round the 
middle of the hull of a ship, to support her in a storm. 1833 
Sir j. Ross Narr. 2nd Voy. iii, 32 It seemed possible to frapp 
the shrouds and stays in such a way as to .secure it from 
going overboard- 1840 R. H. Dana Be/, Mast xxv. 82 We 
succeeded, .in smothering it and Trapping it [the i^U] with 
long pieces of sinnet. X857 S, Osborn Quedah xli. 151 All 
superfluous branches were lopped off, and the whole well 
Trapped together with cords. 1867 Smyth Snilods Word-bk.. 
Frap, to secure the falls of a tackle together by means of 
spun yarn, rope yam, or any lashing wound round them. 
X870 Farrar St, Paul (1883) 714 They could not help in 
such technical ta*!ks as Trapping the vessel. 1882 Nares 
Seamanship (ed- 6) 45 The end is. .Trapped round all parts, 
b. To brace the cords of a drum by pulling them 
together. 1874 Knight Did. Mech. 1. 914. 

t Frapaille. Obs. [a. OF.frapailk, collect, f. 
frape'. see Frape I,] A contemptuous name given 
to a body of people; rabble; the camp-followers 
of an army. 

<r x«o R. IBrunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 13319 F®* frapaille 
pat let nought to be in bataille Vnder an. hit "he set jjem Jiere. 

tFra’part, Obs. rare. Also in contracted 
form frap. [a. O^.frapart, f. f rapper to strike.] 
Only in friar frapart \^.frbre frappart *■ s’est dit 
d*un moine libertin et ddbauchd (Li ttM}]. 

a 1335 More Ilovtt Serjeant wide leme to he firre 267 in 
Hazl. E. P. /*. XII. 129 The frier Trap, gate many a swap. 
x6oo O. E. Repl. to Libel Ep. Ded. 3 Be they monarkes, or 
be they fryer frap.irtes. Ibid, u i. 5 A . . religion . . built 
vpon impious popes, frier fraparts, and massing priests 
mouthes. 

t Fra*pe-^ Obs. [? a. OF. frap of same mean- 
ing, f. fraper ; see Frap 37 .] 

1. A crowd ; a mob. the rabble* 

c X330 R. Brunne Chron. (xSso) 323 ^ pcid day com grete 
frape, & conged him away, a X400 Pisiill 0/ Susan 2H9 pei 
be fendes al |>e frape, %a X400 Morte Arih, aopt This gen- 
tille. .ifyghttez with allc the ffwpe a furiange of waye. 
c 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) §085 Ther cam of hem a grete 
frape, Fal like Giauntez thei wer y-shape. xyo^ E. Ward 
Hud. Rediv. 1 . i. ix Let loose the Frape to shew their 
Folly. X7X0 — Brit. Hud. t. xt This wild Frape, to Mis- 
chief free. 

2. ? Tumult, disturbance. 

CX330 R. Brunne Chron. (tSxd) 320 In allc ]){s raykelle 
frape wex a grete distance Of Bonifece he pape, & i>e kyng 
of France. [x824-28 Craven Gloss., Props, noise, tumult.] 
Fmp© % Idemu* p i Feap v. (.see quot. 1705 )*] 
(See quot idby.) Also frape- bmi. 

X703 Damher Voy. III. 20 From which girding them with 


Ropes, which our Seamen call Fraping, they have the 
I^ame of Frape-boats. 1867 Smyth Sailors H ord-bk., 
Frap, a boat for shipping salt, used at Mayo, one of the 
Cape de Verde Islands. 

■fFrai'pIej V. Ohs. [Cf. Fhap v. and OF. fi^a- 
pillier to be indignant, murmur.] intr. I'o dis- 
pute, wrangle, bluster, 

azi^gS Kelley in A.shm. (1652) 324 Then 

you btgin to fraple, Swearing and saying, what a fellow 
is this? 1609 Holland .< 4 w/.'/. Marceil. xxviii. iv. 342 
FrapUng one agaia.st another pro and con.ra. 

Hence f rra-pliug vbl. sb,, f rra^pIiBg ppl. a. 
Also rra’pler sb. arch , a blusterer, bully. 

1599 ’^.jammCynthids Rev. iv. iii, Thou art . a frapler, 
and base. 1600 O. E. Repl. to Libel i. ii. 50 'This frapUng 
frier, 1600 Hoi.land Livy viii. xxiii. (1609) 297 What 
frapling is here to no purpose. 1603 — Plniarch's Mor. 47 
Idoineneus in frappling prompt, What mean’st thou thu.s to 
prate? 1609 Bt. W. Barlow Ansrv. Nameless G/M. 338 
Like a vaiiie & trapllng surueyor, who [etc.]. 1863 Sala 

Capt. Dangerous I, ii. 40 Groom.%and porters, audfraplers, 
and bullies. 

II Fra|>pa»t (frapan), a. [Fr. ; t frapper to 
strike.] Stiiking, impressive. 

X797 Scott Fam. Lett. (18941 1 . 10 Her figure is not very 
frapyant. [1812 H. & J. Smith Rej. Ada'r, x. 60 That 
ligneous barricado .. decorated with frappant and tintinnab- 
ulant appendages ] 1823 Blackw. Mag. XIV. 576 '1 his 

is so extraordinarily if, that the baronet . , only 
ventured to put it forth once. 

11 Frapp4 a. [Fr. ; pa. pple. of frapper 

in sense ot ‘ to ice (drinks)*,] Iced, cooled. 

1848 Longf. in Life (1891) IL 121 A warm morning; 
frappe at noon with an east wind. X870 Lowell Study 
IVind., Good IVord for li’inter, The air you drink is frappi. 

tFra’ppet. Obs. rare- K 

1607 Wilkins Miseries Enforced Marr, Hjb, Why my 
little tVappet you, I heard thy Vnckles talk of thy riches. 

Frapping (fiae-pig), vbl. sb. [r. Frap v. 
-ING LJ The action of the vb. Frap in various 
senses ; an instance of this ; also concr. a lashing. 
Frapping tterns opxol, 1867 ). 

1804 A. Duncan Marineds Chron, Pref. 8 The opposite 
ones are braced together under a bowsnrit by a Trapping. 
1839 A. Griffiths ArtU, Man. 11862) 216, 3 takes hold 
of the 


ipping wii 

Sailods Word-bk. s. v., The flapping increases tension. 
Ibid,, Frapping turns, in securing the booms at sea the 
several turns of the lashings are Trapped in preparation for 
the succeeding turns. 18S2 Nares Seamanship ed. 6) 184 
Pass a hawser round outside the rigging ready for frapping 
in a wreck. 

t I^ra*ppisli, <*- Obs. [f. Frap 37. -f-isH; cf. 
snappish. \ Fretful, peevish. 

X63X Celesiina vn. Sa Hee is frappish, and I cannot beare. 
t lPra*ry. Obs. Also 5 fray-, freyry ; and see 
P'RiARy. la. OF. frairie,frerie, i. frere brother.] 

1. A brotherhood, fraternity. 

X3, . Seyni Katerine in Leg, Rath, (1840'' 196 He hath me 
to his frari cald That schal be bot of mi bale, c 1430 Lyixj. 
Min. Poems 171 Swiche a ftary requyrithe Goddis curs, 
c X4SO Cuckolds Dance 215 in Hazl. J£. P, P. I. 47 We be 
all offa freyry; I ame your awne brother. 1 a x^ Man- 
kind (Brandi) 45/144 pe numbur of pe demonycall frayry. 
1505 Will of T. Prowde iSomerset Ho.), I bequeth to seynt 
Chadde fraiy. 

2 . Friary. 

1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 40 All their qwarters 
, . was buiTyd at Pardone church yertie in the frary. 

attrib. 151A Grant in Wright I’rov. Did. s. v, Frary, 
My frary clarL 

irpase, var. form of Frais, Fraise, 

Prase, obs. var. Phrase sb. and v. 

Prasier (fr^'zioi). Her. [ad. F./rtr£rz<rr straw- 
berry plant, f. fraise strawberry.] (See quots.) 

x&^4o Berry Encycl. Her. I, Hosier . . used by Scotch 
heralds in the blazon of the coat of Fraser., but English 
hwalds call it a cinquefoil. x8^ Elvin Did. Her.. F'rasier, 
Erases or F'raze, the same as Cinquefoil ; sometimes termed 
a primrose. 

i Pra’Silali., Also 6 faraznola, fStrasoll, 7 
frasslee. [mod.Arab. jL^U fdrsalah, pL 

farasulah; by some scholars thought to be of 
Romanic origin; cf. Parcel.] A weight varying 
from 12 to 35 pounds, used in the East. 

^ 5 S 5 Eden Decades 239 The farazuola (which is xxii. 
pounde.s and syxe vnees). 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. 273 
Which barre . , is 20 (rasoli, and euery frasoll is lo manas. 
1698 Fryer Acc. E. Ind. <§■ P. 211 The Weights by which 
they are bought, are Baharrs and Frasslees; each Baharr 
20 Frasslees, each Fra.s.slee 12/. 1866 Livingstone Last 

ymls, (1873) I. ix, 228 An old man .. had once carried five 
trasilahs (- 175 lbs.) of ivory. 

t Prash:. Obs. [ad. Fr.frasqtte, of same mean- 
ing.] A trick. 

X324 St, Papers Hen. VIII, VI. 328 Pie shall finde the 
same but fraskes, cawtelles, and subtelties. 1342 Paget 
Ibid. IX. 49 We knowe your fraskes wel ynough. 

Prass (frees), [a. Ger, frasz, f. root of fressen 
(*;Frkt) to devour] The excrement of larvae; 
also, the refuse left behind by boring insects. 

x%4 H. F. Stainton Entomol. Comp. (ed. a), The half- 
eaten leaves attest but too surely that some devourer is 
near. I’bese indications of the pre.sence of a larva are 
expressed in the German language by the single word 
‘frass’, and we may, without impropriety, use the same 
word for the purpose of expressing tlie immediate effect of 
the larva’s jaws, and the more indirect effect of the excre- 
roentitious matter ejected by the larva. x86o E. Adams in 
Trans. Philol, Soc. px Frass, the rejectamenta found M the 
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entrance of the burrows of wood-boring insects. tS,. Board 
oj A i^ric. Leajiet No, 30. x If such apples are split in halves 
a passage can be seen leading to the ovaries or pip-centres, 
around which there is usually a mass oi * frass 

Frass, obs form of JbERASH, 

Prateli chiefiy dial, [? ono- 

matopoeic.] 

f 1. intr. To make a harsh or strident noise ; to 
creak. Obs. 

c 1440 Promp. PariK 76/1 Cherkyn, or chorkyn, or fracchyn, 
as newe cartys or plowys, A'/r/iniliirii?. 

2 . To disagree, quarrel, scold. 

1714 D’chess Marlborough in Madresfield Lett. (1875) i 
, 1 am intirely of your Mind, that it is not the 1 ). of 
arl.’s businesse tofratch. 1764!'. ^wix>Cxm H omer Travesi. 
(1797) 1 1 . 54 While thus they fratch’d, the Greeks were getting 
Just finish’d, as the sun was setting. 1802 R. Anuewson 
Cumber Id. Ball. (1805) 44 But let them fratch on 1863 
Mrs. ToOGOOD^Ftfri*A'/x. Joseph and his brethren got 

together fratching, and they put him in a pit. 1868 Holme 
Lee B. Godfrey xiih 7a Mr. Godfrey and father can talk 
together for hours without fratching. 

Hence Tratched ppl. a. In qiiot. iramf. of a 
horse: Restive, vicious ; Pra’tcMugf 'vbl. sb.., a 
scolding ; Fra-tcMngf ppl. a, (also Fra tcheotis, 
Fra'tchety, Fra’tchy that scolds, quarrel- 

some. Also Fratch. sb..^ a disagreement, quarrel ; 
Fm'tcher, one who quarrels, a scold. 

C1746 J. CoLi.iER Bobbin- View Lam. Dial, Wks. 
(1862) 52 I'hey’dhi .seme o’ the warst fratchiugst company 
as eer I saign. 17S4 T. Brydges Homer Trave&t. 11797) 
II. 119 Juno, that fratching quean, pretended Her semse of 
smelling was ofiended. 1802 R. Anoerson Cumberld. Ball. 
(1805) 23, I mun heame. Or I’s git a deuce of a fratchin. 
1803 /bid. 64 He . . aye crack’d his thoums for a bit of 
a fratch. 180^ J. Stagg Poems 6 Blackan o’ Warton, he 
was there. .An' fratcheous Gweordy Barns. 1847 Halliw., 
Bralc/ted, restive, vicious, applied to a horse Ibid f^'ratcher^ 
a scold ; one who brags much. North. 1834 Dickens 
Hard T, n. iv, ‘ I ha’ never had no fratch afore sin ever 
I were born wi’ any o’ rny like.’ 1875 Waugh Tn/ts Heather^ 
Old Cronies vii, Wks. i88x IV. 285 Come, come, lads; let’s 
ha’ no fratchin’ ! 187s IVhitby Gloss, s. v., ‘ A fratchy body 
1879 Miss Jackson S/tropsk. WonPbk.t Fratc/iety, peevish, 
irritable. 

II Frate (frad^), PI. frati (frati"). [It. ; lit. 
‘brother’.] A friar, 

1722 Richardson Bialms in /ialy 329 A Fine Madonna 
of the Frate (Fra Bartolomeo i.s always so call’d). 1823 
Lady yiomm Salvator Rosa ii. 48 The rules of the rigid 
Chartreux oblige the prior and procuratore to flagellate all 
the frati, or lay brothers. 1875 H Jame.s R. Hudson viii. 
288 The frate cros.sed himself, opened his book, and wandered 
away. 1889 A thenmuin 27 July 1 25/3 Every quarter had its 
child-couiisellors. all cnildren, vigilant, eager, irrespon- 
sible instruments of the frate [Savonarola]. 

Prater* (fr^'toi). Obs, exc. Hist. Forms: 5 
freitore, 4 freitur, -our, 4-5 freytour, frature, 

4- 6 frai-, fray tour, (5 fraytowre, 6 fratour), 

5- 7 frayter, (5-6 frai-, fraytre, 6 fratre, 
fratter, froyter), 5- frater. [a. OF. fraitur^ 
short for refreitor, repr, med.L, refeetdrium Re- 
EECTOEY.] The eating or refreshment room of 
a monastery ; a refectory. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg, I, 286/282 Seint Domenic axede of he 
freitore : 3wat is H dede h«re. c 1325 Poem Times Edw, I/^ 
17 1 in /V/. Songs (Camden) 331 He shal into the freitur and 
ben i-mad fui glad, c 1420 Ckron. Vilod. 995 And after in 
to k* fraytre ko come he. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. 
xxxii, (1869) 193 per was ker inne cToystre and dortour, 
chirche chapitre and freytour. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 241/3 
There cam two yong men of y same habite and forme whiche 
entrid in to y« refectory or fraitour, 1556 Ckron. Gr. Friars 
(Camden 34 The church was shott in from monday unto 
thursday, and the servys and masse sayd and songe in the 
fratter. 1356 Withals 64 A fruiter or place to eate 
meate va, ref eciorium. 1883 Atkenmum 24 Feb. 255/1 At 
Westminster, .only the frater and the chapel of the infirmary 
have been formally di.smantlcd. 

b. attrib. and Cotnb..f as fraUr-wall ; frater- 
h.ouse = FRATRY 1. 

154^ in W. H. Turner .Select Rec. Oxford 183 For takyng 
downe of the roof of y fraterhowse of Abyn ton, 1546 B ale 
Eng. Votaries i. 11350* 69 b, A roode there was upon the 
frayter wall in the monastery. 1844 F. A. Paley Church 
Restorers 25 Not less than one hundred brethren dined at 
once in this noble frater house. 

Hence t jE'x'a-texer, the monk who has charge 
of the refectory. Also in feni. form and sense. 

<:i43o Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. xlv. 11S69) 197 She that 
hath bo gorgiere is ladi and freytoureere [F. refeciuriere], 
1483 Cath. Angl. 143/2 Frayturer, refector arias. 

11 Prater - [L.frdler brother,] 

1 1 . A friar, Obs. 

*385 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. ii. xi. 46 The sayd 
Frater hadde brought with him a great bottle. 1639 k-D, G. 
Digby Lett. Relig. (1651) 78 As well furnished . . as you 
may imagine some good Fraters closet in Spain . , is with 
the works of Calvin, or Luther, 
t 2 . Cant. (See qiiots.) Obs. 

1561 Awdelay Frat. Vacab. 4 A Frater goeth vq^th a like 
Lisence to beg for some Spittlehou.se or Hospital. 1622 
Fletcher BeggaVs Bush ii. i, And these, what name or 
title e’er they bear, Prater, or abram-man. 1673^ R. Head 
Canting Acad. 77 Fraters are such, who with a Counterfeit 
Patent, beg for some Hospital or Spittle-house. 

3 . A brother, comrade. Also attrib. 

1794 Burns Bard's Epitaph ii, Is there a Bard of rustic 
song, Who, noteless, steals the crowds among, O, pass not 
by ! But, with a frater-feeling strong, Here, heave a sigh, 
18.. Black IK Death Columba 38, i am come to bless my 
people, Faithful fraters, ere I die;. 


Fraternal (frato-mal), a. [f. L. frdtern-us 
(f. frdier brother) + -al. Cf, F. fraternel.\ Of 
or pertaining to brothers or a brother ; character- 
istic of a brother, brotherly. 

Z494 Fabyan Ckron. v. cxvi. 90 His vncle Chilperich bare 
towarde the .sayd Guthranus not very fraternall loue. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. i W. de W. 1531) 170 y« prayer that fraternall 
charite or brotherly loue commendeth before god. 1636 
Cowley Pindar. Odes Olympique Ode v, Those kind pious 
glories do deface The old Fraternal quarrel of tliy Race. 
1738 Glover Leonidas 1. 247 Sorrows, which fraternal love 
in vain Hath strove to soothe. 1830 Kingsley Ait. Locke 
xxxix, The great new world — new Church I should have 
said —of enfranchised and fraternal labour. 1874 L. Stephen 
Hours in Library (1892) 11 . i. 8 More than one modern 
writer has expi*es.sed a fraternal affection for Addison. 

Hence Frate Tnally adv., in a fraternal manner. 
161 X CoTGR,, Fraierneliement., fraternally, brotherly. 
1737 in Bailey vol. II, 1812 Examiner 4 May 284/2 So 
fraternally gigantick were his imagination and his intellect 
1873 Sy.monds Poets xxx. i^xsii Children of the earth, .the 

Greeks loved all fair and fresh things of the open world 
fraternally, 1882 Sir R. Temple /\den iVomen of JHy 
Time ii. 19 'J he .sitting Director. .entreated us,. to think 
kindly, even fraternally, regarding the Natives of India. 

Pratemalism (hats-JuaUz m). rare. [f. prec. 

-h -iSM.j The s.ate or condition of being fraternal. 
1^3 in J. H. Barrows Pari. Relig. II. 1548 Having pro- 
claimed our fraternalism from this national housetop. 

t PraternaTity. Obs. 7 -are o. [f. as prec. + 
-ITY.] quot.) 

1727--36 BAihuyf E'ra/ernality, brotherhood; brotherliness, 
brotherly Affection. 

Pra ternate, IZS. rare-K {{. 'L.frdlern- 
us (see Krateumal) + -ate.] To fraternize. 

3846 in Worcester (citing Jefp'erson ; and in mod. Diets. 
Praterna’tion. U.S. rare-^. [f. prec. : see 
-ATioN.J Fraternization. 

1846 in Worcester (citing Jefferson) ; and in mod. Diets. 

t Pra’terne, Obs. ra.-e—\ [a. 0 ¥ .frai erne, 
ad. la. frdiern-teSy f. frater brother.] Fraternal. 

c 1470 Harding Ckron. lxxxviu. viii, Austyn . . prayed .. 
Of fraterne loue and due obedience. To htlpe hym furth. 
Pra temism. lf,s. rare— ®. [f. h. frdlern-tts 
4- -ISM.] Jb raternization. 

1846 in Worcester (citing Jefferson) ; and in mod. Diets. 
Praternity (frato-Jtniti [a. OF. frater7tit^, 
ad. L. Jrdternitdt^em^ f. fratertius pertaining to 
a brother : sce Fraternal and -ity.] 

1 . The relation of a brother or of brothers ; bro- 
therhood. 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 186 In the virgine, where he (the 
godhede] nome Oure flesshe and verray man become Of 
Dodely fraternite. 1582 Bf.ntley Mon. Matr ones xx. 22 O 
my brother what fraternitie ! O my child what delectation I 
1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 4R sons, we must be brethren 
to the only-begotten : but being he came not to do his own 
will, but the will of him that sent him, he acknowledgeth 
no fraternity but with such as do the same, 16169 Gai.e 
Crt. GeJiiiles i. i. ii. 12 A Phenician Fable touching the 
Fraternitie of al men made out of the Earth. 

2, d'he state or quality of being Iraternal or bro- 
therly ; brotherliness. 

1470^3 Malory AfrMrxr xvi. Hi, Therfor was the round 
table founden and the Chyualry hath ben at alle tymes soo 
by the fraternyte whiche was there that she myght not be 
ouercoraen. 1398-9 E. Forde Parismus I. vi. (1636) 34 
Those Out-lawes . .continued a great fraternity arhongst them. 
1605 Bacon Adv.Leam. n. To the King § 13 Therecannot but 
be a fraternitie in learning and illumination relating to that 
Paternitie which is attributed to God. 1793 Burke Conduct 
if Minority 'to substitute the principles of fraternity 
in the room of that salutary prejudice called our Country. 
*844 Thirlwall Greece VIII. 255 It was a treaty of friend- 
ship, fraternity, and alliance. *875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
HI. X06 Equality and fraternity of governors and governed, 
j t 3 . A family of brothers. Obs. rare. 

a 1635 Naunton Reg. (Arb.) 23 When there is an 

ample fraternity of the bloud Royall, and of the Princes of 
the Bloud. Ibid. 40 Between these two Families, there 
was., no great correspondencie .. there was a time when 
(both these Fraternities being met at Court) there passed 
a challenge between them. 

4 . A body or order of men organized for religions 
or devout purposes. 

Letters f fraternity : letters granted by a convent or an 
order to its benefactors entitling those named in them to 
a share in the benefits of its prayers and good works. 

<7x330 R. Brunne Ckron. (1810) 188 With [kam] were k® 
templers, & k®r fraternite. 1362 Langl. P. PL A. viii. 179 
Thauh thou be founden in fraternite a-mong the foure 
ordres. c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 12 Jif Ni niaken wymes 
and oker wymmen hure sustris hi lettris of fraternite. 1401 
Pol. Poems (Rolls) IL 29 Why be ye so bardie to grant by 
letters of fraternitie to men and women, that they shall 
have part and merite of all your good deedes? <2x3x2 
Fabyan Will in Ckron. Pref. 5 To the fraternytie of our 
Lady and seynt Anne, w^in the said church xiid. 1633 
H. CoGAN tr PinHs Trav. xxvH. 105 Like unto the fra- 
ternity of mercy among the Papists, which onely out of 
charity.. do tend those that are sick. X703 Maundrell 
Joum. ferus. (1732* 70 Each Fraternity have their Altars 
and Sanctuary. xtSS Priestley Led, Hist. iv. xxv. 193 
In each mitred abbey pf the order of St. Benedict, some 
persons of the frateniity were appointed to register the 
most con.siderable events. X831 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. 
(1863' II. iv. viii. 398 The first recluses and monks who 
established religious fraternities in Scotland. 

5 . A body of men associated by some tie or 
common interest ; a company, giiild. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prot 364 An Hafaerdassher and a Car- 
I penter .. clothed in o hveree, Of a solempne and greet 


fraternitee. 2389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 4 Eche broker oper 
suster k** ben of \>e fraternite . . schal 5eue somwtiat in 
maintenance of jj’ bretherhede. 1433 £• E, Wills (18821 95 
The fraternyte of my crafte of coke.s. 1483 Caxton Cato 2, 

1 William Caxton.. of the fraternyte and felauship of the 
mercerye. 1611 Coryat Crudities 13 This dooth the 
fraternity of tne shoemakers carry in solemne procession. 
«i674 Clarendon Hist, Reb. xv. § 15 Fraterniries enter’d 
into there for the better carrying on that Plantation. 1762 
H. Walpole Virtue'' s A need, l^aint. I. iv. 59 Their first 
charter in which they are styled Peyntours, was granted in 
the 6th of Edward IV, but they had existeti as a fraternity 
long before. 1851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann, {1863) II. iv. viii. 
442 The ancient, .fraternity of Free Masons. 1870 Yeats 
Techn. Hist. Comm. Scarcely a town of importance 
in Italy was without its fraternity of goldsmiths. 

attrib. 1671 Evelyn Diary 21 Sept., I din’d in the City, 
at the fraternity feast in yron-mongers Hall. 

6 . A body of men of the same class, occupation, 
pursuits., etc. 

1361 Awdelay (title), 7 'he Fraternitye of Vacahondes. 
1633 Walton Angler i. 5 Auceps. Why Sir, I pray, of what 
Fraternity are you, that you are .so angry with the poor 
Otter ! Pise, I am. .a Brother of the Angle. x686 N. Cox 
Genii. Recreat. v, (ed. 3) 44 Some ignorant Grooms.. think 
they are able to give Law.s to all their Fraternity. 1712 
HENLitY Sped. No. 396 F2 The FraternTy of the People 
called Quakers. 1793 Burke Conduct of .h inority § 25 1 he 
French fraternity in that town. 1838 Murray's Handbk. 
N. Germany 91 Calais is one of those places where the 
fraternity of couriers have a station. 1838 Fkoude Hist, 
Eng. 111 . XV. 269 [Henry! was. .ardently anxious to resume 
his place in the fraternity of European sovereigns, 

PraternizatioB. (Ir® tsansiz/^-Jan). fa. F. 
fraterfiisation : see Fratkrnize and -ation.] The 
action of fraternizing or uniting as brothers, the state 
or condition of fraternity, fraternal association. 

1792 Hist, in A nn, R eg. 2 They . . give the kiss of fraterniza- 
tion to negroe.s. 1827 Hare Guesses Ser. i. (1873) 31 The 
Jacobins, m realizing their system of fraternization, always 
contrived to be the elder brothers. 1851 L. Mariotti /:aiy 
hi 1848, 125 Something even approaching to a fraternisa- 
tion oi the people with the dreaded fareign soldiery. 

irnnsf 1878 T. Hardy Return of Native i. i, The ob- 
scurity in the air and the obscurity in the land closed 
together in a black fraternisation. 

Fraternize (frseisinaiz, v. [ud. F, 

fraterniser, ad. Tsxt^.Xa. fr at ernh are, f. frdiemus^ 
i. frdier brother : see -IZE,] 

1. intr. To associate or sympathize with as a 
brother or as brothers; to form a fraternal friendship. 

x6xi Cotcr., Fraterniser, to fraternize, concurre with, 
be neere vnto, agree as brothers. 1807 Sir R. Wilson Jrnl, 

1 July in Life (1862) 11 . viii 290 Had Alexander not frater- 
nized with Buonaparte. x8i6 ^cott Antig. v, 'Poo little of 
a democrat to fraternize with an affiliated society of the soh 
disant Friends of the People. 1872 Baker NUe 'Tribut. viii. 
We fraternised upon the spot. 

2 . iratts. To bring into fraternal association or 
sympathy; to unite as brothers. Now rare. 

2636-8X in Blount Glossogr. X793 Burke Conduct of 
Minority § 7 A regular correspondence for fraternizing the 
two nation.s had also been carried on. 1794 Coleridge Relig. 
M usings vix. To know ourselves Parts and proportions of one 
wondroms whole I This fraternizes man. xZtgtTaifs Mag, 
VIII. 326 Emissaries were soon sent to the We.st Indies to 
fraternize the sable citizens of all the French islands. 1836 
M Rs. Browning A ur. Laeigk 2 It might have, .reconciled aiwl 
fraternised my soul With the new order. 

Hence Era'ternized ppl. a,, rxa*teriiizliig vbL 
sb. and ppl. a. Also St'acaljernizer, one who or 
that which fraternizes. 

J793 Trial of Fpshe Palmer 46 Had these fraternizing 
principles been only heard in B'rance, we might have cared 
the less. 1793 Burke Regie. Peace iv. Wk.s, IX. 74, I join 
is.sue with the Fraternizers^ and positively deny the fact. 
tax'll Ann. Reg. 27 All societies, .winch extended themselves 
by fraternized branches. 1837 De Quincev in Taif s Mag. 
IV. 72 All Whigs.. all, indeed, fraternisers with French 
republicanism. 1858 Hogg Life of Shelley II. 463 The love 
of equality, of levelling, and fraternising. xSiSo O, W. 
llomiis Prof. Break/ A. ii, The grand equalizer and fra- 
ternizer is [wine]. 1^0 H. Jamics Portr. Lady v, A gentle 
..old man, who combined consummate shrewdness with 
a sort of fraternising good humour. 

t Fr atr a'tiou. Ohs. rare - L [agent- n. f. L. 
ji$'<z/r<z/7? expressive of the swelling of the breasts 
of boys at puberty, f. frdtr-, frater brother.] 
x666 J. Smith Pourtrad of Old Age 117 Inflation, and 
Turgescency of the Seminary vessels both preparatory, and 
ejaculatory ; commonly called Fratration. 

Fratriage (fr^iririitd,^'). Law. Also fratrage. 
[ad, med.L. frdii-idg-itim, f. L. frdirii)- brother : 
see -AGE.] (See quots.) 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Frairage, the partition among 
brothers or coheirs, coming to the .same inheritance or 
succession ; also that part of the inheritance that comes to 
the youngest brothers. 18^8 W harton Lave Lex.,Frairiage, 
a younger brother’s inheritance. 

Frariiricitdal, a. [f. next -f -al.] That kills 
or has killed his brother ; concerned with the 
slaughter of a brother or of brothers. 

1804 Ld. Teignmouth Mem. Sir W. Jones (i8o6t 202 A 
fratricidal war between the learned. 1809 Campbell Ger- 
trade Wyom. vi, Amidst the strife of fratricidal foes. 1830 
Blackie AEschylns II. 202 All gashed and gored, by fratri- 
cidal Wounds they die. 1863 Kingsley JYemi/. be, Such 
' a method would give rise to fratricidal civil wars. 

! Fratricide ^ (fr^^*trisaid, frse tri-). [a, F. 
j iricide, ad. H frdtricTda, f frater brother -f -cidHe ; 

I see -ciDE I.] One who kills his (or her) brother. 

c 1430 Mirour Saluacioun 3955 Absolon his awen brothere 
[ sleere . -ffor he a ffiratricide is calde. a 1683 Bp, Womock in 


PBATBICIDB. 

Southey Cwm.-//. Sen 11. (1849) For his [Galvin's] 
bitter speeches Jiucer gave him the title of a fratricide. 
s^79 FRANKI.1N Wks. (1889) yi. 289 If you will enable the 
king to reward those fratricides, you will establish a pre- 
cedent. 1821 BviiON Cain in, i, Hence, fratricide ! hence- 
forth that word is Cain. 

Fratricide ^ (fr^i’trissid, fitje-tri-). [a. F./rtr- 
indde, acL L. /rdiridddum/f C/rd, ^er hroth.Gr + 
~ciden\ see -cide 2.] The action of killing one’s 
brother. (In Law also the killing of one’s sister.) 

2568 Gbafton Chron, 3 For the which fratricide or brother 
murthering, he [Cain] was by the sentence of Almighty 
God published for a vagabond. 2687 Boyle Metrtyrd. 
J heomrti it. (1703) 25 Fratricide be ju.'itly listed among the 
blackest crimes. 1703 Maundrell yourn. (17211 

134 The B'ratricide . . is said to have been committed in this 
place. 2850 Merivale Rom. Emd>. (1865) 11 . xxi. 425 The 
Stain of fratricide could never he entirely wiped away, 
t Pra'trnel. Obs.rare — K [ad. 
brother,] (See quot) 

1656 Blount Giossogr.t Fratmels .. brothers children, 
cousin Germans, 

Fratry fratery (ff^'-tri, fr^^teri). Also 9 
fratopy. [app. f. Fbatee J + -y ] = Frateb * . 

2538 Leland /if/M in. iiQ This John Chinok butldid the 
Cloyster, the Dormitor, the Fratery. i$jz R. H, tr. 
Lauaiernd Ghostes (1596) 31 The scroll . . at the last tliey 
found in the fratry. 26x1 Cotgr., Refectomr^ a Refectuarie, 
or F'ratrie: the roome wherein Friers eat together. 1883 
Norfolk Directory 486 The [Grammar] School was originally 
kept in the fratory of the Blackfrians. 

^ atirib. 1708 Motteux Rabelais v. v. (1737) 18 He led us 
into a. . Refeciuary, or Fratne-room. 

fo. By some modern writers applied (through 
etymological association with Fbatry ^) as the 
name of a room in monastic establishments sup- 
posed to have served as the common-room of the 
‘ brethren ’ ; also to the chapter-house. 

178S W . Gitnn Lakes Cnmberld. fi8o8' IL xx. 95 The 
fratry, as it is called, or chapter-house in the abbey. 1874 
E. Sharpe Arckii. Chtercians 18 The Fratry, the ordinary 
day-room of the monks. 

Fra*try2, Obs. [ad. med.L.ykd/r/dt, 

frairda, i.fraUr brother; app. the word was mixed 
with the adoption of Gi. <ppaTp 4 a, f. <ppdrcop giiild- 
bro.her. Cf* Fbiaby.] a. A fraternity, brotlier- 
hood. b. A convent of friars, friary. 

253* Tim»ale Exp. Mali. yi. 16-18 The hypocrisye of the 
fmtrye wher they eate but inulsible flesh, axsji Jewel 
On These. fi6itl 114 He selleth the mercies of God, the 
Iilood of the martyrs . . the merits of his fratries. 1582 
Hanmek Answ. yesuit's Challejt^e 6a, Here.. the merite 
Cell of orders, Munkry, fratry, and societies is established. 
2887 Boase ifist, Oxford 68 Agnellus of Pisa .. built a 
school in the Fratry of Oxford. 

II Frau ( frau). [Ger.] A married woman, wife. 
^28x3 A. Wilson Faxesters Poet. Wks. (1846) 214 Each 
rugged task his hardy frau partakes. 2818 Blackw, Ma^. 
III. 532 Some half a score of Fraus sat round a table. 2880 
Webb Goethe's Faust lu vi, You have left the kettle and 
scorched the frau. 

FraU, var. form of Frow, 

Fraud (fr§d1 , sk 'F orms: 4-6 fpauda, frawd^ e, 
4-fpa.Tad. [a. Old./ratide, ad. ’L.Jraude-m {fraus) 
deceit, injury.] 

1 . The quality or disposition of being deceitful ; 
faithlessness, insincerity. Now rare. 

?u!:x4oo Morte Arik. 3919 Alle for falsede, and frawde. 
c:x43o Lydg. Mm. Poems 162 F!e doubilnesse, fraud, and 
collusioun, 1508 Dunbar Twa mariit wemen 255, I semyt 
sober, and siieit,_ et .sempill without fraud. 1599 Shaks. 
Muck Ado II. iii. 74 The fraud of men %'as euer so. 
167a Marvell Co^'t, Wks. 1872-5 II. 408, I do not believe 
there Is any fraud in him. 2728 H ickes & N elson y. Kettle- 
well II. xxvi. 228 A Person of Simplicity without Fraud. 
2827 Macaulay Mackiav. Es.s. (1854) 3^ Vices . . which are 
the natural defence of weakness, fraud and hypocrisy. 

personified. 2606 Dekkeb Sev. Sinnesw. (Arb., 21 Frawd 
(with two faces) is his Daughter, 27^ Burke I r. Rex>, 
Wks. V. 88 The discredited paper securities of impoverished 
fraud, and beggared rapine. 

2 . Criminal deception ; the using of false repre- 
sentations to obtain an unjust advantage or to injure 
the rights or interests of another, 

<;i33o R. Brunne (1810) 128 In alle manere cause 

be sought he right in skille, I'o gile no to fraude wild he 
neuer tille. 2382 Wyclif Mark x. 19 Do no fraude, wor- 
schipe thi fadir and modir. 2570 B, Googe Pop. Kingd. i. 
(1880)7 But safely keepes that he bath long, with frawde 
and lying got. 2667 Milton P. L. 1 . 646 To work in close 
design, by fraud or guile, What force effected not. 271^-7 
SvyiFT Gulliver i. vi. 67 They look upon fraud a.s a greater 
crime than theft. 1829 Lytton Devereux ni. iii. Fraud has 
been practised. 

b. in X. 41 W. In fraud of io the fraud of: so as 
to defraud ; also, to the detriment or hindrance of, 
[2278 Stat, Glouc. 6 Ed%v, /, c. n Ou par collusiun on par 
fraude pur fere le termer perdre sun terrrie. 2292 Britton 
I. ii. § II Ne nule manere de fraude.] 2590 Swinburne 
Testaments 151 The condition is reiected, as being made in 
fraude of mariage. 2596 Spenser State IreL Wks. (Globe) 
622/2 The same Statutes, .are often.. wrested to the fraud 
of the subject. 1845 Stephen Comm. Laws En^>‘. <2874' II. 
268 And shall not nave deposited or inve.sted in fraud of his 
creditors. _ 2848 Wharton Law Lex.^ Frauds all deceitful 
practices in defrauding or endeavouring to defraud another 
of his known right, by means of some artful device, contrary 
to the plain rule of common hone,sty. 

8 . An act or instance of deception, an artifice by 
which the right or interest of another is injured, a 
dishonest trick or stratagem. 
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c 2374 Chaucf.r Boeth. i. pr. iv. 9(Camh. MS.) The iusdee 
Regal nadde whilom demed hem bothe to gon into exil for 
hir trecheryes and fraudes. c 2440 York Myst, xxxiii. 131 
If 3e feytie slike frawdis. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 2531) 
20 b, Moo than a thousande wayes he hath by his craftly 
fraudes to deceyue man. 2692 H aktcli kfe Virtues 317 The 
Pharisees, .made great shews of Piety, to cover their Frauds 
and Rapines. 2752 Johnson Rambler 'No. 126 p 4 Declaim- 
ing against the frauds of any employment. 28^6 J. Gilbert 
Chr. Atonem. iii. (1852) 72 The fraud of imputing guilt to a 
known innocent being, 2852 Miss Yonge Cameos II. xxix. 
312 Most of the Dauphin’s followers gloried in their suc- 
cessful fraud and murder. 

b. in Law. Statute of Frauds : the statute 29 
Chas. II, c. 3, by which written memoranda were 
in many cases required to give validity to a con- 
tract. 

1678 Act 29 Chas, //, c. 3 title., An Act for Prevention of 
Frauds and Perjuries, 2765 Blackstone Copnm. 1. 362 I’he 
frauds, naturally consequent upon this provision, .px'oduced 
[etc]. 1827 Jarman Po^velPs Devises IL 29 Which pre- 
vents the .statute of Frauds from being a bar, ^ 2838 Ld. 
St. Leonards Handy-bk. Prop. Law vii. 38 An instance of 
what is deemed a sufficient fraud to enable equity to relieve, 
e. Pious fraud: a deception practised for the 
furtherance of what is considered a good object ; 
esp. for the advancement of religion. 

[2563-87 Foxe a. ^ M. (1684) III. 898 Their accustomed 
lies, wliich they term Fraudes pieuses, pious beguilings.] 
1678 Cudworth hiielL Syst. 319 I’here is too much cause 
to suspect that there have been some Pious Frauds practised 
upon these Trismegistick Writings. 1712 Addison Sped. 
No. 419 P 5 Pious Frauds were made use of to amuse Man- 
kind. 185s Milman Lat. Chr. (28641 II. m. vii. 143 The 
pious fraud of a nurse who had substituted her own child 
for the youngest of the Emperor. 

transf. 1868 Lowell IViilowsxxi, May is a pious fraud 
of the almanac, A ghastly parody of real Spring. 

4 . A method or means of defrauding or deceiv- 
ing; a fraudulent contrivance ; in mod. colloq. use, 
a .spurious or deceptive thing. 

26j^8 Sir T. Brown rt Hydriot. 35 They had an happy fraud 
against excessive lamentation, by a common opinion that 
deep sorrows disturl>ed their ghosts.^ 2697 Dryden Virg, 
Georg. IV. 575 Surpiize him first, and with hard B'etters bind ; 
Then all his Frauds will vanish into Wind. 2725 Pore 
Odyss. IV. 597 New from the corse, the scaly frauds difiuse 
Unsavoury stench of oil. 178a Cowfer Progr. Birr. 17 Not 
all . . Can . . Discern the fraud beneath the speciou.s lure. 
2880 McCarthy Own Times III. 5 Many persons persisted 
in believing that his supposed suicide was but another fraud. 
2890 L. B. Walforo Mischief of Monica i, The whole place 
is a fraud . . we can’t live in a villa. 

b, colloq, of a person : One who is not what he 
appears to be ; an impostor, a humbug; spec, U,S, 
(see qnot. 2895). 

2850 D1CKF.NS Reprinted Pieces (1866) 220 The begginj;^- 
letter writer is one of the most slianieless frauds and imposi- 
tions of this time. 1885 F. B. Van Voorst Without a Com- 
pass 22, I had called him an old fraud. 2895 Standard 
Did., Fraud . . specifically . . a person, firm, or corporation 
declared by the Postinaster-geneml . . to be engaged in 
obtaining money by means of false or fraudulent pretense.s, 
[etc.) .. and therefore debarred from obtaining payment of 
money-orders or the delivery of registered letters. 

1 5 . By Milton used in passive sense (as L, 
fraus) : State of being defrauded or deluded. 

i66y Milton P. L, ix. 643 So glister'd the dire Snake, and 
into fraud Led Eve. 1671 — P. R. i. 373 To all his Angels 
he proposed To draw the proud king Ahab into fraud, That 
he might fall in Ramoth, 

6. Comkf as fraud-doing vbl. sb. ; fraud- 
wanting 

138a Wyclif Dan. xL 21 He .. shal wcelde the rewme in 
fraude doynge. 260a Kashe SummePs Last Will F 4 
Fraud-wanting houestie. 

t Fraud, V. Obs, [ad. L. fraudarCj i. fraud - : 
see Fraud sb.] 

1 . trans. To defraud, cheat, or deceive (a person'), 
2552 T. Wilson Logike (t.sBo) 16 Muche deceipt used to 

fraude one an other, 2582 Marbeck Bk. 0/ Notes 231 That 
Christen folkes should not be frauded of the holie Sacra- 
ment. 2623 Cockeram UyHo Deceiue, Defcate .. Fraude, 
Defraude. 

2 . To withhold (something) fraudulently. 

2382 Wyclif yas, v. 4 The hijre of ^oure werkmen, that 
repiden ^oure cuntrees, that is fraudid of pu. 1503 Ord. 
Crysien Men (W. de W, 2506) iv. xxL 332 if he hath frauded 
& retained taxes, 

3 . To obtain (something) by fraud. 

^573 Tusser //usb. Ixii,(2878> 140 111 husbandrie waieshas 
to fraud what he can. 

Hence t Pran-ding- vbL sk Also f Ihratuder, 
a defrauder. 

rx4oo Apol, Loll, 54 Fraudars, misdoars, sortylogers, 
.spousbrekars. 2515 Barclay Egloges iU. 'Z570) Ciij/2 Their 
dayly murther and foraing of women, Fraudmg of virgins, 
pilling of simple men. 

tFraudaiaon. Obsr^, lzd,l^.f?'aieddtzbn-emt 
n. of action f. frauddre ; see prec.] *' A deceiving 
or b<guiUng ’ (Blount Glossog^, 
t Frau'delotlS, a- Obs, [ad. S.frauduleux, 

-ir.] *» Feaudglbhi?, 

2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 323 b/i This is but temptacion of 
tlie deny lie and fraudel^s deceyle. 14S9 — Fayies of A, 
IV. i. 23a The frawdylouse deceyuer, 2492 — Vitas Pair. 
J. 1 . (1405) loi h/a He shall be pereserued and keptefromalle 
frawdelous decepeyons. 

Hence Frati-deioTiaiy adp, 

1482 Caxton Godfi-ey xevit. (1893) *48 heading. How the 
vntrew greek iatyns dq^arted frattoktlously fro the hoosL 
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Fraudful (frp'd fill), «. [f. Fraud' 5A + -ful.] 
Full bf fraud, fraudulent, treacherous. 

<r x4oo A/ol. Loll. 112 bus he is a hef & fraudful reuari 
C 1450 Hbnryson Ihible Dog, Scheip ^ Wolf 5 Ane fraudfull 
Wolf was juge that time 2500-30 Dunbar Poems xxiv. 39 
To pass out of this frawdrull fary. 2603 Warner A lb. Eng. 
X. Ivii. (1612) 251 By forced Warre or Iraudfull peace. 2697 
Dryden Viig, Past. vi. 30 By the fraudful God deluded 
long, They now resolve to have their promis’d Song. 1723 
Pope Odyss iv. 393 '.rhe fraudful horse. c%7$o ShenstuNe 
Elegies xxiii. Qx The fraudful maid To these lone hills 
directs his devious way. 1860 T. Martin Horace 183 
Fraudful Carthage expiring in flame. 

Hence :Frau.*dfu.lly cuiv., in a fraudful manner. 
^2375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Aki/ZAyAis 497 Til fraudfully scho 
gert pe kinge .. assemble hale his barne. ^2470 Henry 
ii 'allace xi. 1056 The ayth he maid *, Wallace com in his 
will ; Ryeht frawdfully all thus schawyt him till c 1610 
Sir J, Melvil Mem, (1735) 408 The Chancellor . .had left 
out the Rents of the Abbay of Dunfermling fraudfully. 
2876 Ruskin Ahn'G&rw. VIL Ixxiii. 5 In fraudfully writing 
for the concealment of Fraud. 

tFrail'ditor. obs. rare, [badly f. 3 ?EAUD 2t., 
after crcdilor, etc.] A deirauder. cheat 
2553 T. Wilson Rket, (1580) 204 You have so many 
Frauditours,.and so many Deceivers to get up your money, 
that thei get all to ihemselves. 

Fraudless (fip’tdes), d!. Nowram [f. Fraud 
sb. T -LKSs.] Free Irom fraud. 

2580 H. Git'FORD Gil/ofioiuers (iBjs) io3» 1 which saw such 
perfect shewes Gf fraudlesse fayth in you appeare. 163s J. 
Hayward tr, Biomii's Banish'd P'irg. 64 With a sincere and 
fraudlesse intention. 1653 Benuiwes Theoph. xii. xii, 

I . . Forgetting, and forgotten, run to fraudlesse swains. 

Hence rran'dlessly adv.., Parau’dlessness, 

1848 in Craig; and in mod. Diets. 

t Frau’dsman. nonce-wd, [f. Fraud sk + 
Man ; cf. tradesman ] A cheat, a rogue. 

1615 T. Adam.s White Dmiill 38 You shall not easily dis- 
ceriKL .between a tradesman and a fraudesman. 

Frauduleuce (irg'dbHcns). [a. OF. fraudu- 
leme, {. fraudulent : ste B'kaudulent and -encb.] 
The quality or fact of being fraudulent. 

1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 801 Either by his 
violence or his fraudulence. a 2716 South Serm. (1737) V. 
viii. 340 It was without any fraudulence or injustice on their 
part. 2813 G. Chalmers Dom. Econ. Gt, Brit. 229 Those 
who .. saw great imprudence, in many, and a little fraudu- 
lence, in some. 1891 Law Times XC. 464/2 Ihe Customs 
entry should behdd to be sufficient to prove the fraudulence 
of the trademark. 

FraudxilerLCy (fig'dizllensi). "iObs, [f. next: 
see -ENUY.j »prtc. ; also an instance of this. 

2630 Lord Banians 86 I'he merchants grew full of fraudu- 
lency in their dealings. 2659 W. Brough Manual p. iv, To 
prevent, .all further fraudulencies, He thinks fit to have his 
Name affixed to it. 2700 S. Sewall Diary 18 Apr. (1879) 
II. 12 , 1 press’d .. that Capt. Checkley should give Daniel 
a Deed ; that so this Fraudulency might not remain to be 
seen. 2793-7 Gedde.s Crii. Rem. Blxod. xii. 2 (R. SuppL) 
The Egyptians were guilty of inexcusable fraudulency. 

nonce-use. 2857 Sat. Ret^ HI. 272/1 His Fraudulency 
Mr. Redpath was visited by the Turnkey this morning. 

FraTidtilen.t (lT§*di/?Ient), a. Also 5-6 -elenfc. 
[a. OF.f audulentfZd, h. fraudulent-tisf. fraud-: 
see B'eaud sk and -ULiKT.j 

1 . Guilty of or addicted to fraud ; that vyrongs 
another person by false representations ; cheating, 
deceitful, dishonest 

c 2430 I.YDG. Min. Poems 297 Dispoosid of kynde for to be 
fraudulent. 2474 Caxton Chrsse 96 He that had be a theef 
fraudeleiit was maad afterward a trewe procurour. 2509 Bar- 
clay Shyp of Folys (1874) U. 91 Agaynti is the seruaunt fals 
and fraudelent. a 1632 Donne in Select. <1840) 204 Is God 
so likely to concur with the fraudulent, the deceitful man, 
as with the laborious, and religious? 1796 Bp. Watson 
Apol. Bible 304 Productions . , which were imposed on the 
world by fraudulent men as the writing.s of the holy apostles. 
1833 Ht. Martineau Berkeley ihe Banker i. viii, Fraudulent 
or carelejis issuens of convertible paper. 1858 Ld. St. 
i.EONARDS Handy-hk. Prop. Law xxi. 163 Parliament has 
made fraudulent trustees answerable criminally for their acts. 

Tb. Of an animal: Crafty, deLeitliil, Ohs. 
t 6^ q'orsELL Serpents {2638) 676 A Chamacleon is a 
fraudulent, ravening and gluttonous Beast. 

2. Ciiaracteri/ed by, or of the nature of, fraud ; 
serving the purpo.se of, or accomplished by means 
of, fraud. 

1412-30 I^ydg. Citron. Troy 1. iii, He nought aduertith the 
menyng fraudulent, c 2450 Mirour Saluacionn 2923 Abner 
of Joab was slayne be fraudulent dissymuiiing. 2529 More 
Supplic, Sonlys'^\i%. 328/2 'I'heir enient i.s fraudulent ai;d 
false. 1572 Act x-^ Elis. c. 5 Such guy lefull covenous or frau- 
dulent Devyses and Practyses, 2646 Sir T. Browne /’jrwr/. 
Ep. I. iv. 15 Fraudulent deductions, or inconsequent illations. 
*77*. ynnius Lett. li. 262, I cannot . . commend him for 
making patriotism a trade, and a fraudulent trade. 1833 

J. HoLiJi.NO Mannf, Metal II. 288 I’he detection of a 
fraudulent balance. 2891 Law Times XC, 460/2 Induced 
by a fraudulent prospectus to make contracts whereby he 
was damnified, 1893 Sir J. W, CHiny in Law Times 
Rep. I..XV 1 II. 429/1 The case set up is one .. of fraudulent 
misrepresentation. 

1 3 . Palh, (After fraudulentus in the L. transl. 
of Avicenna). Deceptive. Obs. 

2541 R, CopijiND Guydon's Quest, Chirurg. T j, The 
woundes are somtyme composed with vnnatural mater., 
somtyme vyrulent ^ fraudelent venymous fylthynes [cum 
vlcerUms sordidts puirefactis 4 * fraudulentis). 15^ J. 
Read Compend. Method lox This auaileth . . to all can- 
crouse and fradulent [He] vlcers of the legges. 1625 Crookk 
Body of Man 30 The.se are xl/uvSo^rt evaara^ Bastard, or as 
Auicen termeth them Fraudulent spirits. 
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tiseii as si>, A fraudnlent bankrilpt. ■ 

■ Mmi. GidHver*s Trav. 151 A scene where fraudulents 
may learn to thrive. 

, Prail'dilleiltlyj adv. [f. prec. -f -ly 2] in 
a frauciiilent manner, by fraud, with intent to de- 
fraud or deceive, dishonestly, wrongfully. 

X474 Caxton CJmsse i2q Dyuerce olfycers accuse the good 
peple fraudulently. 3:523 Lo. Berners P'roiss. I. ccxxxv. 
':53d) The kyng my hiisbande.,is taken fraudeiently, 1632 
<3 ouge God's Arrinm n. vli, 142 What is violently or 
fraudulently gotten willj^ lavishly spent. 1786 Burke liA, 
Hastings ni. ii. §9 The correspondence concerning which 
the said Hastings hath fraudulently suppressed, 1858 Bo. 
St. Lko.nahds /landy-bk. Profr.,.Lmu v, 'Z'j The statement 
must be made fr:uidu!ently, that is, with an intention to 
deceive. 1887 Times 26 Aug, 8/6 De.serters and fraudu- 
lently enlisted men who iiave received . .a free pardon. 

Pramdmleateess r&re. [f; 

as prec- +■ -ness,] 'Fhe quality of beiug fraudulent. 

1727 in Bailey voL II, 

Prangllt (fr§t), sb. Obs, exc- Sc, .Forms: 
(?.4 frauii[t]), 4-5 frau5to, Sc. feawelit, 5-6 Sc, 
fm-ucht,. (5, y fraght'i, 5- fta\igh.t. [prob. a. 
MDu. or MLG. wackt (also vrechi : see Fueigh'P 
sbP freight, cargo, charge for transport ; commonly 
identified with OHG, str. fem., earnings:— 

OTeut. ^fra-mihii-z, f. y/a-, Foe- pref.^ + ^aikti- 
( = OF. mlii acquisition, property : see Aught), f. 
root aig ~ : see OwK, Own. 

The irregular vocalism of the Du. word is supposed to point 
to adojuif/n from _ Frisian. From Du. or Fris. the word has 
passed into ali 'I’eut. langs., G^r.ymchi^ THn. fragt^ Sw. 
fmkt ; the naralUd form vrechi has given rise to the Rom. 
forms: see Freight.] 

d* i. The hiie of a boat for the transportation of 
a freight or cargo; the money paid for this ; the 
carriage or transportation of goods, usually by 
water: s=FeeightjA i. Obs. 

<ri375 Sc. Leg, Saints, Sgijkiecne 482 Sad he: gyf 

teu nasinacht to pay hame hi schip fraucht.’ ‘frawcht haf 
I nane, bruthyr der.’ ^1440 Gesta Pom. xxiv. 90 (HarL 
MS.) My fader had not to pay to the maister of the ship 
for the fraught. 3443 in Willis and Clark Cambridge (zBB6) 
I, 388 For fraught of. .iij tonne fro London vn to the College 
at Kvjd. the U>nne, *335 Stewart Cron,. Scot, III. 343 
In raid water at thauie he askit fraucht. xs6o Rolland 
Crt. Penus n. 684, I knew not gif he payit fraucht or fie. 
x6S5Gi;rn'au- Chr. in Arm. xxii. § i (1669) 31^/1 This is as 
if the Mariners . . should fill the ship, and leave no stowage 
for his goods that pays the fraupiht. *662 Ann Keith in J. 
Rmseli /iaigs (i88i) 472 For his fraght be sea, los. 

1637 KctTHERFoRD LeU. (1862) I. 215 Our souls, .are 
safe over the frith, Christ having paid the fraught. 

Proverb. 1721 Kelly Scot. Prav. 3x8 ^ Tarry Breeks pays 
no fraught ; * , . People of a Trade assist one ■ anoth«ar 
mutually. 

1 2 . The cargo or lading of a ship : Feeight 
sb. 2. Obs. 

{4:1230 R. Brunnk Chron. (1810) 74 Sir Adinoth fw! slouh, 
%L alfe |?at hei mot hent. Whan |>ei had frauh f? read frauht] 
inouh, ageyn tiUe Ireland went.] a 1400 Sir Beues 507 
(MS. E> Marchaundes hai fonde wondyr fale Andsoldehym 



fewe fjersiones . . vnsiayne. c *592 Marlowe Jew <d Malta 
1. X, Bid the merchants and my men despatch, And come 
ashore, and see the fraught discharg'd. 1624 Capt, Smith 
Virginia ni. iv. 54 ITie fraught of this Ship l>eing concluded 
to be Cedar. . she was quickly reladed. 1685 Drvden Tkren. 
AvgtfsL xiii, The Bark. .Charg’d with thy Self and James, 
a doubly Royal fraught. 

Jig. c 1430 Hymns Pirg, 76 Ful of synne is my .secke; To 
preest y wole schewe bat frau^te, mi schip is chargid. 1:64a 
Milton Apal. Smeci. U851 >266 To reade good Authors, till 
the aftcrnoone be weary, or memory have his full fraught. 
x&jx — Samson. 1075 His haiiit carries peace, his brow- 
defiance.. His fraught we soon shall know, he now arrives. 

3 . transf. A burden, load ; also jig, A fraught 
of water-, ‘two pailfuls’ (Jam.). Obs. exc. Sc, 

c 1450 Com. Myst. (Shaks. Soc,^ X37 As me semyth as be 
here fraught, * ffayr chylde, lullay * sone must she syng. 
1598 Florid, Soma . . a fraught or charge that a beast doth 
carie. 1614 C. Brooke Ghost Rich. ///, xii, Shee long’d 
to see, Her burth’nous fraught; at last she brought forth me. 
1640 G. Sandvs Christs Passion iv. 343 The Crosse.s now 
discharged of their fraught, The People fled. 1773 J. Ross 
Fratricide (MS.) n. 315 Having disburden’d of its fraught 
his breast. 1:775 Pratt Liberal Opin. (1783) I. 41 Ail load 
this bosom with a fraught, so sore, scarce can I cater for the 
daily food, a xSxo Tannaiiill Coggie Poems <1846) 141 
Then, O revere the coggie. sirs ! . . It warsels care, it fights 
life’s fraughts. 1891 Barrie Little Minister HI. 21 To 
carry a fraught of water to the manse. 

4 . Comb., as fraught money \ fraught free adj. 
1570 Levu«s Manip. 10/34 Fraught money, naulnm. 1637 

RoTiiEEFORii Let. 17 vSept, <189 r) 516 To blow our poor 
tossed bark over the water fraught-free. 

Fraugllt (fr§t), V, Ohs, exc. in pa. pple. : see 
next. Forms : 5 fraght, 5-y Sc. fraucht, 6- 
fraught. Pa. t. and pa, pple, 6-7 fraught, 
fraughted- £f. prec. sb.; cf. MDu. m-achtm, 
Ger. frachten, Da. fragte, Svr.frakta.l 
tT trcms. To load fa ship) with cargo: ^ 
Feeight v. 1. Obs. 

e X4O0 Maunoev. (Roxb.) v. 15 J?ai wende gladly to Cipre 
to fraght Jwsr sdiippes with salt. i577“®7 Hohnshed Chron. 
1 . 3<^ Cesar was eonstreined to fraught those [ships] that 
he could get with a greater burden. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. 
Bib, ii. ii. (1810) 232 Hee provided a Barke, which hee 
firaught with Hides. xSjo R. Coke Disc, Trade 30 If we. . 
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Fraught any Strainers Ship for any of the Trades, it is | 
forfeit with ml her Goods, 1 

t b. transf and_/^ Obs. j 

161,1 Shaks. 1. L 126 If after this conamand thou | 

fraught the Court With thy vnworthinesse, thou dyest, ; 
161a Selden Drayton's Polyolb. v. 265 note, , His, wife had . . 
fraughted her selfe with a yon^ one. 1637 Suckling ; 
Aglaura i. i, I have so fraught this Barke with hope, that , 
it Dare venture now in any storme or weather. ' 

f e. To hire fa vessel) lor the carriage of goods ■ 
or passengers. Sc, Obs, 

14S8 Sc. Acts Jas. /F (1814) II. spg/y And J>at naine of 
oure souerane lordis liegis tak schippis to fraucht vnder 
colour to defraud cure souerane lord. x^BBSatir. Poems 
Reform, xlvi. 62 Scho [my pynnege] will ressaif na landwart 
Jok, Thocht he wald frawcht hir fora croun. 

1 2 . To carry or convey as freight : — Feeight 
V, 2. Sc. Obs. 

c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vi. xviii. 22S Quha evyr for his 
frawcht wald be For cans frawchtyd owre j?at se. 1568 
Satir. Poems Reform, xlvi. 38 Bot, quhair schb findis a 
fallow fyne, He wilbe frawcht fre for a .souss. x^x Sc. Act 
Jas, vi, c. i2o{x5g7) 54 That nane of them conduct, fraucht, 
nor pilot onie stranger, to the said lies. 

3 . To Store, supply, furnish with (a stock of ) ; to 
equip. Obs. exc. arch. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixxiii. 25 Coiinterfet CJod-s with 
which tJie comon errour or foly of y*® world fraughteth 
heaven. 1578 T. P. Gorgions Gallery Gallant Imveni., 
With phrases fine they fraught This peereles peece. i6ri 
Spf.ed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. iv. §59 His new Parke at Wood- 
stocke, which he had fraught with all kinde of strange 
beasts. 1645 Bn. Hall Remedy Discontents 61 When his 
better earnings have fraught his trencher with a warm, and 
pleasing morsell. 1878 Masque Poets 27 Ali these vessels 
With deadliest poisons had been fraught, 
b. with a person as object. Obs. 

1570 Dke Math, Pref. ii With what feats and Artes, he 
began to fumlsh and fraught him selfe. 1630 J. Taylor 
iWater Y.XDescr. Eng. Poetry Wks. n. 247/2, 1 haue. .found 
such obseruations as are fit, With plenitude to fraught 
a barren wit. a 1661 Fuller Worthies{\Byay\. 313 So kmg 
Henry full fraught all those with wealth and rewards, w horn 
he retained in that employment. 

Hence Frau’gbtiag vhl. sb, ; F’raii’gliting ppL 
a., that forms a freight or cargo, 

1598 Florio, Porto, the cariage, bringing, or fraughting of 
any thing. 1610 Shaks. Temp.i. ii. 12 The good Snip, .and 
The fraughting Soules within her. 

Praugllt (fr^Oj stnd ppl. a.*, also 

fraughted. P orms : a, 4 frauht, 5 fraght, 
(frawth, 7 froughfc), 4- fraught. 6-8 

fraughted. fpa. pple. of Fraught v.} 

1 . Of a vessel : Laden. Also full fraught, 

a, 13.. Coer tie L, 2459 The drowmound was so hevy 
fraught That unethe myght it saylen aught, i486 Bh. St. 
Albans Lj, A shippe fraght full of hawkis. C1572 Gas- 
coigne Fruiies Warre cvii. Wks. (1587) 136 The ships retire 
wyth riches full yfraught. 1666 Land. Gaz. No ic?6/i Smaller 
Vessels that lay fraught for the Streights. 1756 Foote Eng, 
Fr. Paris Pro!., Our fleets oarne fraught with every folly 
home. 1827 Macaulay Misc. Poems (i860) 398 His painted 
bark of cane Fraught for some proud bazaar’s arcades. 

1563 Sackville Induct, hfirr. Mag. Ixxi, And forth 
we launch fol fraughted to^ the brinke. 1623 Bingham 
Xenophon X13 In the meane time came a Ship from Heradea 
fraughted with Bariey-meale. 1668 Lptid. Gae. No. 261/2 
The ships are said to be richly fraughted. 

2 . transf. Stored, supplied, iurnisbed, filled, 
equipped with. 

a. XS70-6 Lambarde Peramb. KeniixBzC) 3x3 Tliis River 
..was fraught with these strong and serviceable ships, 
*S9S Spenser Hymn Heavenly Beauty xxxii, I’hat all 
the world shold with his rimes he frau|:ht 1 1605 Bacon 
Adv. Learn, l iv. § 10 The writings of Plinius . . being fraught 
with much fabulous matter. 1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 
137 The Scarborough and Malton water are better fraught 
and more richly laden with its Minerals, ifiyt Milton P. R. 
HI. 336 And Waggons fraught with Utensils War. 1786 
Mad. D’Arblay Diary 7 Nov., The little princess had 
excited her curiosity by the full-fraught pincushion. 1801 
Southey Thalabav. iii, A desert Pelican, .now, return'd 
from distant flight, Frauglit with the river-stream, Her load 
of water had disburthen’d there. 18x2 Crabbe Tales, Pro- 
crastination 175 A silver urn with curious work was fraught. 

8. 1574 Xx. Marlorats ApocaUpS3't. In these dayes, when 
the worlde is fraughted with so manye varlettes. 1612 
Brinsley Lzid. Lit. 176 For this matter of Theames it is 
fraughted full of the graue testimonies. 1651 Raleigh's 
Ghost 165 All the books of the Prophets are even fraughted 
and stored with such predictions. 

b. of a person or his atitributes. 

«. ?I4.. Cast. Persetterance 94 in Eng. Miracle Plays 
C1890' 67 With ryche rentes thou schalt be frawth. c 1530 H. 
Rhodes Bk. Nurture 312 in Bahees Bk. (1868) 90 Or thou 
must take it fpayne]_in thy age, cm: be fraught full of vyce. 
i6c^ Shaks. Lear i. iv. 241, I would you would make vse of 
your good wisedome (Whereof I know you are fraught). 
1704 Swift Mech. Operai. Spirit, A large Memory, plenti- 
fully fraught with Theologicsd Polysyllables. 1803 S. Pegge 
Anecd. Eng. Lang. 86 [He] returned to Oxford full fraught 
1 with Greek. 

a 1541 Wyatt Poet, Whs, (1861) 148 My heart above 
the brink is fraughted foU of min. 15^ J. Hooker Girald. 
Irel. in Holinsbed II. 146/1 The said lawiers . . thought 
themselues so well fraughted with knowledge in the laws. 
1647 A. Ross Myst. Poet. xiv. (167$) 367 Sudh a father is 
fraughted with more ^iefe than PandUxa’s box was with 
mischiefs. *798 Misstonary Mag. No. 24. 224 From tiiese 
retreats, he often returned fraughted -with light. 

3. fig. Fraught with : a. attended with, carrying 
with it as an attribute, accompaniment, etc.; to. 

^ big* with the promise or menace of ; destined to 
produce. . , 


FUAT. 

«. 1576 Fleming Pampl. Episf. 17S Such thinges as bee 
intricate and fraught with difficulties. 1650 T. B. Worcester's 
Apoph, 89 It would in charity (with which it^wks .sO fully 
fraught) do no less. 2755 Young, Centaur vi Wks. 1757 
IV. 280 Liberty, fraught with blessings as it is, when 
unabused, has, perhap.s, been abused to our destructioa*. 
X840 H- Ainsworth Totverof Lond.ABCti} 70 This measure, 
which, by your own admission, Is fraught with danger. 1869 
Lecky. Enrop. Mor. I. i. 148 .Every .event is , therefore 
fraught with a moral import. 

2578 Chr, P?‘ayers in Priv, Prayers \tB5t) 485 This 
life, of ours, is fraughted. with adversities. ■ 1643 , ^Wither 
Cmnpo Musas 7 l'li0.se tedious Declarations, Which with 
more Wit then Truth, full fraughted came, 

■ FramgMageifrp’ted^). ; [f.;FEAuaHT?7. 

+ -AG-E.J ' 

1 1 ,. a= FR,I!IGHTA 0 E I. Obs, ' 

1442 in Willis and Clark Cambridge {xZBC) t, 386 Fpf 
frauglitage of x t.oniie. ..fro London vn. to y’- College at icvj d* 
the .tonne,. 

2 . « Feeight AGE 2. exc. arch. 

' tggo Shaks. Com. Err.vf.l. 87 Our fraughtage sir, I haue 
conuei'd aboord. 1670 Milton Hist, Eng. n. Wks. (1851) 
3S Broader' -likewise they -were made,.:for the better trans- 
porting of I-Iorses, and all other fraughtage, 1817 Black%v, 
Mag. I. 153 Deep-loaded to the wale with fraughtage rich- 
1882 Swinburne Tristram of Lyonesse 134 But as a mer- 
chant’s laden be the bark With royal ware for fraughtage. 
Jig. 'x6is Jackson Creed w. iii. vii. §6.- Now where the 
fraughtage, or furniture of life is precious. 
t 3 . The process ot lading a vessel. Obs. 

1683 B7-it. Spec. 84 Caesar . . ordering them [the Ships] to 
be low-buiit for the easier Fraughtage, and better haling 
ashore. 

t l®raTi*glitsma,ll, Sc. Obs. In 5 franchtM- 
man. [t fraught's, genitive of Fraught + 
Man.] a freighter. 

x48^ Acts Jas. HI {1814) II. 178/2 And this to he 
serchit be J?e officiaris of jjo burgh, and the heid frauchtis- 
men of ^ schip, 

11 Praulem (froiriain). [Ger. ; dim. of Feau 
lady, ‘ Mrs ’.] A young lady, ‘ miss Often ap- 
plied in England to German governesses. 
a 1689 Etheredge Poems Wks. (1888) 378 Now sparkling 
in the Frauiein's hair. 1883 Miss Braddon Goldm Calf j 
The placid voice of the Fraulein demonstrating to Miss 
Mullins that , .ten words out of every twenty were wrong. * 

F*raunch, fFaUHge: see P'BAKGH 2^. 
Praward, -wart, obs. and Sc. f. Fbowaed a. 
Prawn (fr§n). Also 8 fraghan, 9 franchaii, 
fruglian. [a. Ir. fraochani\ The Irish popular 
name of the Bilberry. 

1736 Thkelkelo Synopsis Stirp. Hihern., Vaccinia nigra 
vulgaria..'']lh&Y grow^ in wet boggy Ground., the poor 
Women gather them in Autumn and cry theta about the 
streets of Dublin by the Name of Fraghan. 1859 W.^ S. 
CoLKMAN Woodlands By the Irish iiiey[BuberriesI 

are called ‘ Frawns’- 1878 Britten & Holland 
s.v,, Frughans, Vaccinium Myriiilns . .Hhe: c\A Irish name. 

t Fra-xat©, v. Obs.-- * [f. 'L.fraxdre, * vigiiiam 
circuire ' (Festu^ : see -ate.] ^ (See quot.) 

X623 CocKERAM, Fraxate, to goe view the watch. 

PraxetiXL (frse’ksetin). Chem, A substance 
obtained along with glucose by digesting fraxin 
with dilute sulphuric acid. 

1864 in Watts Diet. Chem* 1889 Watts* Did. Che»t.„ 
Fraxetin Cn» Hg O5. - occurring in horse-chestnut bark. 
PraxiU (frse’ksinj. Chem* \i.\.*. fraxfnus) 

•f -IN.] (See quot.) 

1864 in Watts Did, Chem, 1889 Watts* Did. Chem., 
Fraxin Cib His Oio, .A substance occurring in the bark of 
the common ash, and also, together with msculin, in the bark 
of the horse-chestnut, 

I’raxiue’lla. Also 7-8 ^xmel(l. [mod.Lat.j 
dim. of L. fraxinus ash. Cf. F. fraxineilei] A 
name for cultivated species of dittany, esp. Die- 
tmnnus fraximlla, 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Horf. (1729) 205 May .. Flowers in 
Prime or yet lasting . . Digitalis, Fraxinella. 1688 R. Hol-mr 
Armoury n. 100 Solomons Seal, of some called St. Johns 
Seal.. or Fraxinell. 1712 tr. Po?nei*s Hist. Drugs I. 41 
White Dittany or Fraxinella. 1824 Miss Mitford Village 
Ser. I. (1863) 122 Old-fashioned durable flowers, jessamine, 
honeysuckle, and the high-scented fraxinella. 

attrib. 1892 Symonds in Pall Mall G. 15 Aug. 3/1 Amidst 
the fraxinella bushes and the chesStnut copse. 

Pray (fr^Oj Also 6 £rai(e, 7 frey. [aphetic 
f. Aefbay, Epfrat. Cf. Fray 71.^} 

1 . A feeling of fear ; alarm, fright, terror. Also 
in phrase to take a or the fray, Cf- Apeeat sb. z, 
Obs. exc. Sc. 

c 134a Cursor M. 477^ (Tiin.) Whenne Jacob was moost m 
fray God him coumfortide. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De F, R. 
xvi. xxix. iTollem. MS.), It [the stone Crisolitus] . . helpef^ 
ny3te frayes, and dredes. x43a-So tr. Higden (Rolb) I 243 
That theire hertes scliolde not be in fray or feere to beliolde 
bloode. 15x3 Douglas VEneis xi. xii. 51 AI suddenly the 
Latynis tuke ane fray .. and fled away. xsS9~f^ Hist. 
Estate Scot, in Wodr. Soc. Misc.ix&44) 61 The Friers take- 
ing the fray — ^begane to dispose the best of their goods, 
a 1649 Drumm. of Haw'th. Sonn. viix, Nor shepherd hastes 
(when, frays of wolves arise) So fast to fold. X699 Dampier 
Voy. II. 1. 148 Thus that Fray was over, and we came ashonfe 
again : recovered of the fright we had been tri. 1^x819 W. 
Tennautt Papistry Storm'd (1827) 137 Whan the hail Helks^ 
pont reboundit And ky on Ida's taps confoundit Ran down 
the hills for fray, 

fSl. An assault, attack. Cf. Appeat sb J. Obs. 
1:1430 Hymns Virg. 14 Thou woldist blecde for mannis 
tii^e, And suffre raanye a feerdful fray- 1432-50 tr. 
Higden (Rolls) II. 95 Hamfare, kat is, a fray made in an 
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howse. C 1S7S JD^trkam Dej^os. (Surtees) 300 After that 
Crarapton had raaid a fraye of the said Martyn, one Robert 
Johnson cauld for the constable, to carry them to the stoks. 

S. A disturbance, esp. one caused by fighting ; a 
noisy quarrel, a brawl ; a fight, skirmish, confiiet. 

[138a JDurh. Halm* Rolls (Surtees) 171 De quodam fray 
in campo de Walleshond per homines de Tynnemouth ad 
effusionem sanguinis.} f 1430 Chron. Vihd. 105 And all 
ladyes..Of his grete fraye wheche }?ye sie and herden, 
weren Sore agast. 2523 Ld. Berners I. xvi. lA 

There began a great fraye bitwene some of the groraes and 
pages of the strangers, and of the archers of Inglande. *609 
Rowlands Kndue of Cluhbes 3 Fleete-street fraies, when 
Prentices With Clubs did knocke thee downe. 2698 Fryer 
J£, India ^ P. 46 The Vice-Admiral . . left not off till Night 
parted the Fray. 2799 Nelson la Sept, in Nicolas JDisf, 
IV. II The Turks are returned to Constantinople having 
had a fray with the Sicilians. 1839 Thirlwall Greece VL 
157 He immediately charged into the thickest of the fray, 
1878 Bayne Pwr/A Rev. iv. 126 They were always eager 
.for the fray. 

Proverb, nr i( 5 ai Donne Semi, xl. (Alford) 306 The first 
blow makes the Wrong, but the .second makes the Fray. 2676 
Hale Contemfl. 1. 242 It is a true Proverb, It is the second 
blow makes the fray. 

b. iransf, (esp. * a war of words *). 

170a C, Mather Magn, Chr, in. n. i. (2852) 356 That fray 
between that Bishop, and Laud, the Bishop of London. 
1832 Bright Sf, Eccles. Titles BUI 12 May, The noble Lord 
.. commenced the fray by his celebrated letter. 2884 Rita 
Vivienne 11. iv, 111 wait and see you adorned for the fray, 
f e, A din, noise, Stir. Obs, 
f a DunbaVs Poems (S. T. S.) Freirts o/Berwik 197 
5one is Syraone that makis all this fray. 2573 I'usser 
Hnsb, Ixxvii. {2878' 168 Where window is open, cat maketh 
a fray. 1633 Lithgow Trav. x, 468 The Toune was in 
Arme-s, the Bells ringing . . people .shouting, and Drummes 
beating. . I asked him what the fray was? 

1 4 , JJ? stand at fray x to * show fight *. Obs. 

2737 Bradley Fam. Did. s.v. Badger-huntings If the 
Hounds,. undertake the Chase before he Earths, he will then 
stand at fray, like a Bear, and make most incomparable Sport 
d. Comb.s as fray-maker, -making, 

2533 Acil 5 <5- 6 Edw. VI s a 4 § 3 They may be known as 
*Fray-makers and Fighters. 1643 Prynne Sov. Power 
Pari. IV. 28 Constables may by the Law . . imprison peace- 
breakers, fray-makers, riotors, and others. 1884 A. Griffiths 
Chron, Nexvgate 1 . vi. 233 Any church brawler . . might be 
branded with the letter F, as a fraymaker and fighter. 
« *SS3 Udall Royster D. 1. i, (Arb.) 12 All the day long is 
he facing and craking Of his great actes in fighting and 
*fraymaking. 

b. Special comb., as f fray-bell, an alarm-bell 
formerly sounded on the occasion of a tumult. 
Also (perh. £ the verb-stem) ; f fray-boggard, a 
scarecrow ; fray-bug, an object of fear ; a bo|y, 
spectre (whence frafbugih, trans,^ to scare as with 
a fray-bug ; to terrify), 

2864 J, Kainb Priory qf Hexham I. p. cxxiv, The 
common-bell beginning to peal ; and then the great *fray- 
bell of the monastery boomed in answer. 2535 Coverdale 
Baruch vL 69 Like as a *frayboggarde in a garden off 
Cucumbers kepeth nothinge, euen so are their goddes of 
wod, ofsyluer 8c golde. 25515 Saunders in Foxe A. M. 
(2563) 1043/2 Howe lothe is this loyteryng sluggard to passe 
foorth in Goddes pathe. It fantasyeth forsooth much feare 
of Tray bugges. 1593 Stubbes Motive Good fVks. 123 The 
broching of this fraibugge or scar-crow [Purgatory], 1671 S. 
Clarke Mirr. Saints 4- Sinn, (ed. I. 485 Event proveth 
tiiat these are no Fray-Bug.s, 2546 Bale Eng. Votaries n. 
Conclusion 1x350) xi8 They *fraybugged them with the 
thunderboltes of their excoramunycacyons. 

Flfay, sbf [f. FRAY v:^\ The result of fraying ; 
a frayed place. 

2630 Middleton Chaste Maid i. i, Your purest Lawnes 
haue Frayes, and Cambrickes Brackes. 2648 Herrick 
Jiesfer. 91 ’Tis like a Lawnie-Firmament as yet Quite 
dispossest of either fray or fret. 

Fray (fwO> [aphetic f. Affbat, Efpray 2?.] 

1. hnns. To affect with fear, make afraid, 
frighten. Cf. Affray v. 2 . Obs. exc. pet. 

a I3IM, 1330 (see Frayed fpl. a\ 23. . E. E. Allit. P. B. 
*553 Pnr bit frayes my flesche fyngre.s so grymme. 
24., Sir Beues 2396 (MS. M.} The dragon kest vp a yelle. 
That it wolde haue frayed the deuyl of hel. 1531 Tindale 
Exf, I yohn (1537] 14 That,, we shuide exalte our selues 
ouer you .. frayenge you with the bugge of excommuni- 
cacyon, 2604 Bp. W. Barlow Confer. Hampton Qrt. in 
Ppnix I. 154 A Puritan is a Protestant fray’d out of 
his Wits* 2743 She.nstone Schoolmistress 149 And other 
some with baleful .sprig she ’frays. 2833 J. Bree St. Her- 
berts Isle fS He frayed the monsters with his bugle’s sound. 
2830 Browning Xmas Eve (f- Easter Day, My warnings 
fray No one, and no one they convert, 
absol. 2496 Bk. St. Albans, Fishing Cj, And when she 
hath plumyd ynough : go to her softly for frayuige. 2590 
Spenser F. Q. 11. xii, 40 instead of fraying they themselves 
did fesire. 

2 . To frighten or scare away. Also to fray away, 
off, or out. Cf. Affray v. 4. Obs. exc. arch. 

x$3fi Pilgr. Per/. (W, de W. 2531) 55 God hath ordeyned 
.-a specyall remedy, wherwith we may fray them away. 
*533 I'inoK'LS.Supperof Lordcv b, Why fraye ye the common 
people from the lytteral sense with thys bugge? 2586 
Marlowe ist PL Tamburl. v. ii, Are the turtles frayed out 
of their nests? 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage vi. i. 560 It [the 
Basilisk]., frayeth away other serpents with the hissing. 
<xx7x6 South Serm, (1744) X. 232 Can he fray off the vultur 
from his breast? 2825 Scott Betrothed xxiii, It is enough 
to fray every hawk from the perch. 2867 Manning Eng. ^ 
Christendom 154 We should have to answer to the Good 
Shepherd, if so much as one of His sheep were frayed away 
from the fold by harsh voices. 

absol. 2543 Becon David's Harp WUs. 1564 I. 147 
iL^hort unto virtue* Fray away from vice. 


b. simply. To drive away, disperse. 

*^35 Quarles Embl. i. xiv, ('1718) 57 Thy light will fray 
The.se horrid mists. 2635 H. Vaughan Silex Scint. 11. 
£>^<2^^(1858) 205 Thy shades . . Which his first looks will 
quickly fray. 

f B. intr. To be afraid or frightened ; to fear. Ohs. 
a xsxg Skelton Image Hypocr. 509 Yow fray not of his 
rod. 153s Stewart Cron, Scot. I, 606 Thai had no caus to 
dreid Nor ^it to fray. 2638 R. Baillie Lett. (1775) L 80 
l'his_ and the convoy of it make us tremble for fear of 
division, .Thir thingis make us fray. 

^4. trans. To assault, attack, or make an attack 
upon ; to attack and drive off\ rarely to make a 
raid on (a place). Obs. 

c 2400 Destr, Troy 5237 The grekys . . segh the kyng . . 
With fele folke vppon fote fmt hom fray wold, a 2440 Sir 
Degrev. 237 Thus the forest they fray, Hertus badeatabey. 
c 2375 Durham Depos. (Surteesj 286 Neither this examinate 
nor his brother, .ever did lay in wayt nor frayd off the said 
Sir Richard Mylner. 

5. To make a disturbance ; to quarrel or 
fight. Also, to make an attack upon. To fray 
it out : to settle by fighting. Ohs. exc, arch. 

c 1460 Tcnvmley Myd, (Surtees) 147 Why shuld we fray ? 
2465 Poston Lett. No. 512 11 . 205 My Lord of Suffolksmen 
. .fray uppon us, this daylj^. 2494 Fabyan Chron. iv. Ixxi. 
(182 1 ! so Conan Meridok with a certayne of knyghtes of his 
affy nyte, was purposed to haue frayed with the sayd Maximus, 
and to haue distressed hym. 1556 Am Horace's Sat. ni. 
B V b, For foode and harboure gan they fray, .with clubbes. 
2570 Song in Wit 4 Sci. etc. (Shaks. Soc.) fx The sonne is 
up with hys bryght beames, As thoughe he woolde with 
the now fraye, x\nd bete the up out of thy clreames. 2657 
Howell Zwi&e?/, 337 A gaol.. for .such a.s should brabble, 
fray, or break the peace. 1889 Ihiiv, Rev. Sept. 38 Sooner 
than fray it out thou wouldst retire. 

Hence Fraying vbl sb. and ///. a. 
c 2450 Merlin 339 Arthur was also fallen to grounde with 
the frayinge that thei hurteled to-geder. 2548 Udall, etc. 
Erasm. Par, John x. 1 They doe their endeuour To raayn- 
teyn their tyrannie with dkceytes, frayinge.s, wiles [etc.]. 
2j^ J. Hevwood Prov. 4- Epigr. (18671 194 Of fraying of 
babes, 2577 Hanmer Anc, EccL Hist 394 But only 
avoideth thrs clause. .a.s a fraying ghost. 

Pray [ad. h. frayen—OY.freiier to 

Tu b : “-L, ,// : see Friction.] 

I. To rub ; to come into collision. 

1, inir. Of deer: (see quot 1756 }. Also trans. 
in to fray their heads. 

2376 Tukberv. Vem-rie 6g The old harts do frw their 
heM.s upon the yong trees. 2583 Stanvhurst Mneis i, 
(Arb.) 23 Chiefe stags vpbearing crpcbes high from the 
anther hauted On trees stronglye fraying. 27^ Wh alley 
Notes on B, fonsm's Wks. V. 203 A deer is said to fray 
her head when she rubs it against a tree to renew it. 2^ 
Jefferies Red Deer vn. 112 Towards the end of July— they 
are then fraying, rubbing the velvet off their new horns 
a^inst the trees. . 

Z. tram. To rub away, wear through rubbing ; 
to ravel out the edge or end of (something woven 
or twisted) ; occasionally, to chafe or irritate by 
friction. 

1710 Steele Toiler No. 245 v 2 Four striped Muslin 
Night- Rails very little frayed. 2737 Bradley Ahtw. Diet. 
s.v. Clear Starching, Pull out your pinner, holding it by the 
Edging, with dry and clean hands lest you fray it. 2840 
Dickens Old C. Shop xvii, The very bell-rope in the porch 
was frayed into a fringe. 28^3 A. Dobson Vignettes in 
Rhyme, Sundial xii, The frequent sword-hilt had so frayed 
his glove. 2884 J. F. Goodhart Dis. Ckildr. iv. (1891) 77 
The polypus [should be] hooked down, and its pedicle frayed 
through with the nail [of the finger]. 

Jig. i 85 i Dickens Gt, Expect. II. 2 The stage coach,, 
got into the ravel of traffic frayed out about the Cross Key.s, 
b. intr. Of material : To become frayed, to 
ravel out. Also with out. 

2732 Bailey s.v., To fray, to fret as Cloth does by Rub- 
bing. 1798 Jane Au!5Tkn Northang. Abb. '1833) 1 . iii, 14, 
1 do not think it will wash well ; I am afraid it will fray. 

C. To rub against. 

2884 Jefferies Red Deer ii. 29 Dry dark heather con- 
tinually fraying against my knees. 

T 3. Irans, To bruise. Also, to deflower. Obs. 

€ 2460 Play Sacram. 455 And w^ oW strokys we shalle 
fray hyra as he was on rode. 2563 Golding Ovid's Met. 
IX. (1593) 220 Whom being then no maid (For why the God 
of Delos and of Delphos had her fraid). 

1 4. intr. To clash, come into collision. Obs. 
c 2430 Merlin 594 Ihier myght aman haue sein . . many a 
shafte and shelde frayen to-geder. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
424/2 Whan he sawe. .how therthe onelye by frayeng of his 
staffe was dyched aboute, 

II. 5. [A recent adoption from Fr.] trans. 
To clear, cut through, force (a path, way). 

2849 F. E. Napier Exenrs. S. Africa II. 81 The narrow 
thorny paths, frayed by the elephant and the rhinoceros. 
2869 Baring-Gould Origin Retig. Belief (2878) I. vii. 135 
Man had to fray his road through a wilderness of fable before 
be could reach the truth. 

Hence Fraying vbl. sb. 

2373 Barbour Bruce x. 653 lliai. .Herd bath stering, and 
ek speking. And [alswa fraying] of armyng. 
t l*ray, Obs. rare, [short f. Defray zi.] 
trans. To defray ; also absol. 

2430 Plumpton Corr. 39 Nothing will they pay, without 
your said tenants will fray with them. 2631 Massinger 
Emperor East iv. iv, The charge of my most curious and 
costly ingredients frayed . .1 shall acknowledge royseif amply 
satisfied. 

t Fray, v.^ Obs. trans. ? To fry. Also absol. 

^ CX430 'J 'wo Cookery-hks. n. 89 Caste hem and the oynons 
into j?at potte with the draiven pesen, and late hem boiie 


togidre . . And then take faire oile and fray. 2338-68 Wards 
tr. Alexis* Seer. 28 a, Havyng frayed and consumed it in 
hote water, give it to the woman to drinke. 

Hence f Frayed ppl. a. 

€ 2430 Ttvo Cookery-bks. 11. 93 Take figges . . and cast a 
litull fraied oyle there-to. 

Yray* obs. f. and Sc, var. of fra. Fro. 

Frayed ppl- arch. [f. Fray -f 

-EDkj (The passing into ji//. a.) Afraid, 
frighteneci. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 5814 A neddir it was, and be was fraid. 
2330 [see Afraid i]. C2470 Henry Wallace vi. 580 The 
fute men . .On fray t folk set strakis sad and .sayr. 2333 Ld. 
Berners Ffviss. 1 . clxix. 206 All the countre was so frayed, 
that euery man drue to the fortre.s.ses, <21353 LvNDE.SAy 
Tragedy 185 Be .sey and land .sic reif without releif, Quhilk 
to report my frayit hart afferis. 1608 I'oi'sell Serpents 
(1658) 793 The Ape is as fraid thereof, as it is of the Snail. 
2837 Hood Mids. Fairies vii, Like a fray'd bird in the 
grey owlet’s beak. 1S66 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. 
xii. (2878) 238 With a curve in her form like the neck of a 
frayed horse. 

Proverb. 2534 Whitinton Tullyes O^ces i. (2540I 36 
More frayde than hurte. 2546 J, Heywoojs Prov. ^867) 
9 He shall let fall all, And be more fraid then hurt. 

b. quaswA in fht. for fraid fear. (Cf. 
Feed sbP) 

2536 Gray in State P. Hen. Vllf II. 355 Duetie to ray 
Maister, and force, cor.straynyth me therto, for frayd of 
worse to comme herafter. 28%) N. IV. Line, Gloss, s.v.. 
For fraid. . ‘ for fear 

I-Ience FrayedlyTXt/zt., Trayedness. 

2530 Palsgr. 222/2 Fraydnes.se, 2360 Rolland 
Crt. Venus^ n 347 All for frayitnes he fell in extasie. 2370 
Henry's Wallace iv. 244 Frayitlie {MS. ferdely] that rais, 
that war in to thai way n is, 

rayed (ti'b^dh ppl. a.'-^ [f. B'bat v.‘^ + -edU] 
Rubbed, worn by rubbing, ravelled out. Abo 
with otit, 

28x4 Scott Ld. of Isles v. iii, The ivy twigs were torn 
and fray'd. 2834 Landor yohnson g TookeWks. 1846 I. 
155/2 The leather . . will look queerly in its patches on the 
frayed satin. 1839 Tennyson Enid 296 His dress a suit of 
fray'd magnificence* 18^ Dickens Mnt. Fr. 1. xiv, The 
frayed ends of his dress. 2870 Morris Earthly Par. iii. iv. 
X07 Not good it is to harp on the frayed string. 2884 
Western Daily Press 23 Apr. 7/5 I'he front of the bonnet 
.is, compo.sed of frayed silk. 28% yohn Bulla Mar. 149/3 
The satin train had a thick ruc.he of frayed-out silk border- 
ing it all round. 

jdg. xSp6 Daily News ii June 3/x This novelty is getting 
just a trifle frayed at the eages. 

Hence Firay’edaess, frayed condition. 

2893 CasselPs Fam. Mag. June 500/2 He hands over [the 
rope.) to us in all its frayediiess., 

tFray*er» Obs [fihRATti.i + -ER'^.] a. One 
who frightens away. b. One who makes a dis- 
turbance ; a fighter, rioter, 

2494 Fabyan Chron. vn, 583^ Ifoth frayers were taken & 
brought vnto the countour in the Pultry. 2343 Becon 
Policy War Wks. 2564 1 . 143 They be the aungels of God 
, .the exhorters vnto vertue, the frayers away from vice, &c, 

.Frayisig %fbL sb, [f. Fray 

1. Oi a deer : The action of the vb. Feat. Also 
that which is rubbed off in fraying ; * peel \ 

2576 Turberv. Venerie 243 Then he rubbeth oftbatpyll 
and tliat is called fraying of his head. 2637 B. JonsonO‘<*</ 
Shepk. 1. ii, For by his Slot, his Entries, and his Port His 
Frayings, Fewmets, he doth promi.se Sport. 2835 Scott 
Betrothed xvii, To track mi.schief from light words, as I 
would find a buck from his frayings. 

b. Comb . : fraying-post, f -stock, the tree or 
other object against which a deer frays. 

2674 N. Cox Genii. Recreai, 1. (1677.* 68 All Stags a.s they 
are burnish’d, beat their Heads diy against some Tree or 
other, which is called their ’*Fraying-post. 2884 Jefferies 
Red DeerCh, 113 A fir, which was used as a fraying post. 
2376 Tukberv. Venerie 69 When the huntsman hath Ibunde 
his '*frayingstocke, he mu.st rnarke the heyght where the 
ende of his croches. . hath reached. 2630 J. Taylor (Water 
P.) Nauy Land Ships Wks, x. 93/1 Tores, and Entryes, 
Ahatures, and Foyles, Frayen-stockes. 

2 . Ravellings. 

2833 Dickens Dorrii 1. xxix, Picking threads and fraying 
of her work from the carpet. 

t Fray'meat. obs. ££ Fray + -meet.] 
Disturbance. 

*549 Chaloner Erasm. on Folly Cj, Pan, with hi.s so- 
daine fraiments and tumults bringeth age overall thyng. 
t i^rasaie, sb.^ obs. Also treyn. [a, OF. 
fraisne,fresne{fx.frene)\—\^.fj‘aximisl\ An ash. 

C2335 Lai le Freine 225 The Freyns of t..e asche is a 
freyn After the language of Breteyn. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 
1035 Vnder a ire of frayne. c 2490 Caxton Ovids Met. x. 
iv, Lawrers . . ffresnes, Cornyliers. 

t Frayne, sb.^ Obs. ? A mark or streak on a 
horse. Hence tFrayned a., ? streaked ; brindled. 

*539 Richmond Wills >, Surtees) 26, I bequeth to my 
brother, .a great franeid raeire. 1350 Will of R. Maddox 
(Somerset Ho,}, My frayned gray troting gelding. 2624 
Markham Cheap Hmb. 4 His colour would euer be milke 
white with .red fraynes. . 

f Frayne, Sb.^ Obs. raro-^K [?f. OF. fraindre 

to break ; ct. Refrain.] 

*555 Asp. Parker Ps. A ij, Observe the frayne : the 
ceasure rnarke To rest with note in dose. 

Frasme, ficeyne, Obs. exQ. dial. Forms: 
1 fresnan, trisnan, frinan, 3 freemen, -ien, 
O^yn. fra^^nenn, (frayny, south, vraini), 3-5 
frem(e(n,, 4-5 frain(e, fran(e, -ayn(e, -eyn(e, 
(4 freygne, 3 &ayen, fraynne), 9- frayn. Also 
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pa. 4 4 frain. [A Com. Tent. str. vb. inflected in 
ME. as wk. ; OE.fre^nan, fr/xnan, /rlnan (pa. t. 
frsegnj frdn^ pL frugnon^ frimon^ also wk. 
frsegnade) = 0%fregnan fpa. tfragn), ON. fregna 
(pa. t. frd)j Goth, fraihian (pa. t. frah) ; the 
Tent, root *freh-y freg- is found also in OK. 
fricmn to ask, herald, frekt {^^*freoht^ 

yrfiV) oracle, and (with different vowel-grade) in 
OS. frdgdn (Du. vragm) y OUG. frdgin. fniken 
(MHG. vrdgen^ mod.Ger. fragen); further (with 
metathesis\ 0N.0 fergdn to ask, beg. The OAryan 
root is '^prek’j pf'k-^ found e.g. in L. precan to 
Pbay ; and with -j/^- suffix in L.pascere i^.-^pork- 
sk-)t Qtx.forschen to demand.] 

1. trans. To make inquiry of (a person) about 
(something); —Ask v. 2-6 (which see for con- 
structions). 

Bemviil/^Z.) 1319 (He) freexn xif him wxre <efter neod- 
laSum niht 7;et2ese. a 800 Corpus Gloss. C 581 (Hessels) 
Consu/o, cgoo tr. Bjeda’s Hist» iv. iii. (1890- 268 

Hine fru;5non and ascodon his xeferan, for hwon he :>is dyde, 
^zooo Ags. Ps. cjcxxviiiti]. 20 j?one faslan 5ej?anc frine me 
syhhan. (Ciaos Lay. 30734 Brian hlne gon frasine of his 
fare-coste, a 1:500 Cursor M. 7193 Sua lang sco frain iiira, 
jjat bald, hat suilk a gabing he hir tald. c 1323 Metr. Horn. 
(1862) 151 And this ermyt bigan to frain At Satenas, hou he 
hafd spedde. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B.vni. 3 And fraynedful 
oft of folke hat I mette, If ani wi^te wiste where dowel was 
at Inne. <7x420 Sir Amadace (Camd.) xvii, Sir Amadace 
franut hur the marchandes name, a 1450 Le Morte A rih. 
678 And sithe he freyned also swithe, * How fares my lady 
brighte'? ifiox Douglas PaL Hon. i. xi, I, .fast at thame 
did frane Quhat men thay wer? 132* Skelton Why nat 
to Court 397 Of yuu I wolde frayne Why come ye nat to 
court. 1^5 Abp. Parker Ps, xxviii. 65 Theyr myndes 
disdayne Gods acte.s to fraine. X37S-6 Durham Depos, 
(Surtees) 270 The said Umphra frayned the said Thomas. 
1593 Warner Alb. Eng. vn. xxxvii. (1612) 181, I, musing, 
frain’d her meaning. 1703 Thorhsby Lei. to Ray (E. D. S.) 
Frayn^ to ask. Lane. X803 W. S. Rosi^ Amadis 160 Frayn'd 
by the knight, they told, a beautious maid . . Was borne a 
prisoner. 

b. tftlr. To make inquiries ; to inquire at or 
of (a person) ; to ask after (a person), of =« about 
(a thing). 

<7 900 tr. Baeda's Hist. ly. xix. [xxi]. (1890) 316 Swa swa me 
seolfum frinendum . . Wilferh biscop saexde. c xaoo Ormin 
T 9628 pa Farisewwess haflfdenn sket Off Cristess dedess 
fra53nedd. t7 i275 O. E. Misc. 92/73 pagh pu frayny after 
freond, ne fyndestu non. a 1300 Cursor M. 3849 pai fran- 
nid o har frendes fare. <2x420 Hoccleve De Reg-. Princ. 
3745 Thus of hir he gan to axe and freyne. ct^ Sir 
Amadace (Camd.) Ivi, If he frayne o3te aftur me .. Say 
him my sute is quite, c 1430 Syr Ttyam. 1099 The kyng 
at hym can frayne. <7x430 Holland Howlat 261 He 
franyt Of thar counsall in this cai.ss. c 1473 Rauf CoUgear 
227 He began to frane farther mair. xs68 A Scott 
Poems (S. T. S.) xxxiv. 45 5 e preiche, ge fleich, 50 frane. 

2. a. trans. To ask for (a thing) ; to request (a 
person) to do something, b. t/ttr. To ask, request. 
Const, 

13. . E. E. A Hit. P. A. X2g Fortune fares her as ho fray- 
nez, <7 X423 Wyntoun Cron. vin. vi. 39 For pis as scho 
fraynyd fast, He consentyd at h« last. <7x430 SyrGener. 
(Roxb.) 485 He can him frayn AI the sothe him to sayn. 

Hence t iFray *nmg vol. sb. 

a X300 Cursor M. 27371 pe preist bi-gin pan his franyn^. 
cvsasSc. Leg, Saints f Adrian 30 pe kynge. .one pis wyis 
mao franyng. c X394 P, PI. Crede 27 By a fraynyng for- 
pan fmlep per manye. 1536 Bellenden Cron, Scot. (1821) 
IL 207 At last, be lang Craning of his wife, he schew quhat 
schame the king had done to him, 

Frayturer : see Featjbbeb. 

Frazil (fr^zi'l). pA Canadian use of F./mzV/, 
coal-dust, cinders.] In Canada and U.S. Ice formed 
at the bottom of a stream, anchor-ice. Also attrib. 

1888 Montreal Gaz. xj Mar. (Cent.), It has been sug- 
gested that it may be due to the accumulation of frazil 
or anchor-ice. 1^3 Boston (Mass.) YoutKs Companion 
9 Feb. 71/4 The greater the surface of the swift open water, 
the greater the quantity of frazil made in a minute^ hour, or 
day. Every open rapid is, in * zero weather \ a frazil-factory. 

Frazzle (fr»‘zl), v. dial, and U.S. Also 
frazl©. [Cf, FaskiiZ/., and Fbay z>.2] trans. To 
fray, wear out, tear to rags or ribbons, lit. and 
Hence Fra'zssled ppl. a. Also Fra'zzle sb.^ the 
state of being frazzled or worn out ; Fxa’zzlinsrs, 
ravellings. 

<xx823 Forby Voc. E, Anglia^ Frazle, to unravel or rend 
cloth. FrazUngSy threads of cloth, torn or unravelled. 1893 
Afner. Missionary (N. Y.) Dec. 418 One’s garments get 
frazzled in the grass ; one's mind and body and spiritual 
sense sometimes become frazzled, torn to pieces, good-for- 
nothing. X894 Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 2 Jan. , Two years 
ago his nerves were worn to a frazzle over an attempt made 
to levy a tax. 1893 Nebraska State Jrnl. 23 June 3/1 
Everyone believed that Thomas would.. plant the frazzled 
banner of the distillers in its place. 

Freak (frfk), sb.^ [Not found before i 6 th c. ; 
possibly introduced from dialects, and cognate with 
O^.frician {Matt. xi. 17 ) to dance.] 

1. A sudden causeless change or turn of the mind ; 
a capricious humour, notion, whim, or vagary. 

X563 Mirr. Mag.^ Jane Shore ii, Fortunes frekes. 1390 
Spenser F. Q. 1. iv. 50, I feare the fickle freakes . , Of For. 
tune. 1632 Marmion Hollands Leaguer u. i, Her lUl make 
A stale, to take this courtier in a freak. x66x Cowley Disc. 
Govt. O. Cromwell Wkz. 1710 II. 664 Now the Freak takes 
him and he makes seventy Peers of the Land at one clap. 


S712 Sterle Spect. No. 427 p 2 Sometimes in a Freak [she] 
will instantly chanp;e her Habitation. 18x2 H. & J- Smith 
Rej. A ddr. 79 Amid the freaks that modern fashion sanc- 
tions, It grieves me much to see live animals Brdught bn the 
stage. ^ 1867 Lady .Herbert Cradle L. vi. 158 Ibrahim 
Pasha, in a freak of tyrannical fury, turned every Mahometan 
out of the city. 1891 E. W. (jrossE Gossip Libr. v, 56 One 
of the grimmest freaks that ever eritered into a piou.s mind. 

2. The disposition of a mind subject to such 
humours ; capricionsness. 

1678 R, L’Estrange Senecds Mor. (1702) 54 It is the 
Freak of many People, they cannot do a good Office, but 
they are presently boasting of it. 1822 Hazlitt Tabled. 
Ser. II. xviii. 380 Several, .have ruined their fortunes out of 
mere freak. 1848 C. Bronte J. Eyre xiii, A decent quies- 
cence under the freak of manner, gave me the advantage, , 

3. A capricious prank or trick, a caper. 

Cf, the earlier synonym Reaks, 

1724 Gay QuidnunckPs fThtx&y as in giddy freak.s he bounces, 
Crack goes the twig, and in he flounces I 1840 Barham I ngol. 
Eeg.y JackdaWy 'I he priests, with awe, as such freaks tney 
saw, Said: The Devil mu.st be in that little Jackdaw, 1863 
Troli.ope Belton Est. i. 3 Expelled from Harrow for some 
boyish freak. 

4. A product of irregular or sportive fancy. 

1784 CowPER Task V. 130 Thy most magnificent and 
mighty freak [an ice-palace], The wonder of the North. 
1836 Emerson Eng. TraitSy Wealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 74 
Strawberry Hill of Horace Walpole, Fonthill Abbey of Mr. 
Beckford, were freaks. 

b. (More ivlly freak of nature y ^ lusus naturse) : 
A monstrosity, an abnormally developed individual 
of any species ; in recent use (esp. U. S.), a living 
curiosity exhibited in a show. 

1847 A. M. Gilmam Trav. Mexico 230 Many were^ . . the 
freaks of nature that I beheld in the singular formations of 
the rocks. 1883 Daily News xi Sept. 2/5 An association of 
, .natural curiosities usually exhibited at booths, .called the 
‘ Freaks’ Union the word freaks being an abbreviation of 
the term ‘ freaks of nature * by which these monstrosities are 
described. i8pi C. James Rom, Rigmarole 130 The two 
freaks were retired into private life for purposes of refresh- 
ment. 

5. Comh.y as freak-show ; freak-doing adj. 

1862 R. H. Patterson Ess, Hist. *5- Art 1^70 The freak- 
doing Aswins. 1887 E. R. 'Pmnz;Li.in Contemp, Rev, Mar. 400 
notey WhzLt I should call penny peep, or rather freak, shows. 

Hence Frea'Edom, the region or domain of ca- 
price ; Frea'kery, freaks collectively ; Frea'kfol 
a., freakish, capricious; Frea’ksome <r. = prec. 

xSao Keats Lamia i. 230 By some freakful chance. 1854 
Chamh. yrul. III. 175 The Puck of Fancy, that freaksome, 
tricksy wight. 1^3-4 A J. Ellis in Trans. Fhilol. Soc. 15 
Was it scrumptious ’]..a pure fancy of the moment, with 
nothing but absurdity and freakdom to generate it? 1876 
J. Weiss Wity Hum. ^ Shaks.i. s What a wide range of 
Nature’s curious freakery a fore.st has ! 

Freak (frfk), sb.^ [f. P'beak ».] A fleck or 
streak of colour. 

1870 Lowell Study Wind. (x87x) 2x5 These quaint freaks 
of russet [in an old book] tell of Montaigne, 

Freak (frfk), v. [f. Fbeak sb .'^ ; the word 
(in sense i) seems to have been formed by Milton.] 

1. trans. To fleck or streak whimsically or 
capriciously ; to variegate. Usually in pa, jpple. 

1637 Milton Lycidas X44 The pan.sy freaked with jet. 
X726-46 Tnom%oH Winter 8x4 And dark embroun’d, Or 
beauteous freakt with many a mingled hue. X834 Beckford 
Italy L 80 Collecting dianthi freaked with beautifully varied 
colours. x88o Swinburne Studies in Song 1 5 The very dawn 
was.. freaked with fire. 

Jig. 1803 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XVI. 221 The 
anxious elaboration of a style freaked with allusions. 

2. intr. To practise freaks; to sport, gambol, 
frolic. 

1663 [see Freaking ppL n,]. a 1820 J. R. Drake Culprit 
Fay XXVI. 1836 Then glad they left their covert lair, And 
freaked about in the midnight air. 

Freak, var. form of Fbeke, Obs.y man. 

+ Prea'kiii.g,///. a. Obs. [f. Fbeak v.] Ad- 
dicted to freaks, keakish. 

x<563 Flagellumy or O. Cromwell (1672) 140 After 4 daies 
time (in which Feak and his Freaking Partisans were almo.st 
run from their wits). 1665 Pepys Diary 25 Jan., He told 
me what a mad, freaking fellow Sir Ellis Layton hath been. 

Freakish (ffrkij), a. [f. Fbeak sb.^ + -ish.] 

1. Full of freaks, characterized by freaks, capri- 
cious, whimsical. 

1633 H. More Conject. Cahhal. (1713) x86 Without any 
such freakish conceits. 1673 Wycherley Centl. Dancing- 
Master I. i. An ill-contrived, ugly, freakish fool 17x2 
Steele Sped. No. 514 r 4 The most wild and fre^ish garb 
that can be imagined. 1784 Cowper Tiroc. 605 His freakish 
thoughts. X79X W. Bartram Carolina 249 We found qur 
companions busily employed in securing the young freakish 
horses. ^ x8xa W. Tennant Ansier F. l viii. Her trees of 
tinsel kiss'd by freakish gales. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola 
I. iii, Look at that sketch ; it is a fancy of. .a strange freakish 
painter. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. (1886) 40 Our freakish 
climate. x^3 Posts Gains i. (ed. 2) 122 The synthesis of 
title and right in Civil law may be freakish and capricious. 

2. Of th^e nature of a freak, curious, grotesque. 

1803 Scott Last Minstr. n. xi, The ozier wand In many 

a freakish knot bad twined. 1827 Hood Mids. Fairies 
Ixxxviii, He . . had stuck His fireakish gauds upon the 
Ancient's brow. 

Hence Frea‘ldshly adv.y Fxea'kisliness. 

X678 Trans. Crt, Spain 26 Let us admire the freakishness 
of worldly affairs, a 171^ J. Sharp Wks, ( 1754) V . ii. 48 Such 
a piece of folly and flreimshness. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Freak- 
ishly. 1827 Scott ymL 27 Apr., Ibat freakishness of humour 
which made me a voluntary idler. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets 


vii. 204 But gods intervene mechanically and freakishly, like 
the magicians in Ariosto or Tasso. x888 Repentance P. 
Wentworth IL 340 You. .are fully persuaded I did it out of 
sheer freakishness. 

' Freaky* (frrki), [f, Fbeak -xl.] =* 

Fbeakish. 

X824 Blackw. Mag. XV. 4^3 Instead of. .clipsome hedges 
and freaky meadows, .his faded eye could only fall upon 
horrid bars and walls, i^x Ibid. CXLIX. 107/2! Theodora 
was. , a slippery, freaky little creature. 

Hence Frea-kiness. 

1886 T. Roosevelt Trips No other species 
seems to show such peculiar * freakiiiess ’ of character, both, 
individually and locally. 

t Fream, sb. Obs.~^ ‘Arable land worn out of 
heart, and laid fallow till it recover’ (Phillips 1671 ). 

Phillips appends this definition to his explanation of 
i'>Y<z//<^M (see next) ; Kersey 1706 refers it, prob. rightly, 
to Fream. The word is otherwise unknown. 

Fream (hftn), v. Also 6 (? erron.) froam. [Of 
uncertain origin. 

Perh. an artificial term suggested hy 1 .,. fremSre Xo roar 
{f.frSmiry to shudder, is too remote in sense). But quot, 
1876 suggests that it may, with unexplained irregularity, 
represent OAngl. hr 4 ma=PN%. hrieman, to cry out.] 

intr. To roar, rage, growl: spec, of a boar. 

1576 Turberv. Veneris 238 A Bore freameth. 
Stanyhurst Mneis ii. (Arb.) 51 Hee freams, and skrawling 
to the skye brays tenribil hoyseth. ibid. iv. (Arb.) 100 
Hudge fiuds lowdlye freaming from mountayns loftye be 
trowiling. 1660 Ho^icu-Parly of Beasts y\\\. 113 He [a man 
turned into a boar] did. .extreamly froam at his own Country- 
men. 1^4 N. Cox Gcwjf/. Recreat. i. (1677) ii Terms for 
their Noise at Rutting time ..A Boar Freameth. 171X 
PucKLK Club ^ An hart bellows, a buck groyns.,a boar 
freams. [1870 Whitby Gioss.y Freeam or Reeamy to 
scream.] 

t Frean, v. Manage. Obs. (See quot.) 

1607 Markham Caval. vi. 28 If he will lie downe and 
tumble, which horsmen call Freaning, you shall not onely 
giue him leaue, but. .helpe him to wallow ouer and ouer. 

t Freare. Sc. Obs. ~ P'eail 

1365 A herd. Reg. V. 25 (Jam.) Fywe half frearis offeggis. 
a 1373 Dium. Occurrents (1833) 292 Ane frear of feggis, 
1582^ Hist. James K/(i8o4) 166 Quhilk was convoyit to 
the castell of Edinburgh in a freare of fegges. 

Freat, obs. form of Feet. 

Freatke {frW)y v. Sc. [? repr. OE. {d->fri(Man 
to foam (pa. pple. -fre^en : cf. Fboth J’A).] 

1. intr. To froth or foam. 

1785 Burns Sc. Drink x, O rare ! to see thee fizz an' freath 
I" th’ lugget caup I 

2. trans. To make to froth or lather. 

1723 Ramsay Gentle Sheph, i, iL song v. We’re not yet 
begun To freath the graith. 

Freche, obs. form of Fbesh. 

t Fre'ckedly, adv. Obs. rare - [? f. frech 

var. of Fbeok -f -eb 1 + -lt ^i.] Greedily. 

c 1430 Myrc 1332 Ete or dronke to frochedely. 

Freck, frack (frek, frsek), a. Obs. exc. Sc, 
Forms: a. i free, 3 frech, south.^rcodh^ 4 freck, 
-kk(e, 4^5 frek(e, (5 freik), 8-9 Sc. fireck. 0, 
Sc. ^7 frak, 6-9 frack, [Com. Tent. : OB./reCf 
fricy frsec^OITG. frek covetous, ^eedy (MHG. 
vrech courageous, (5er. frech bold, insolent), ON. 
frekr greedy (Sw. frock daring, Da. frxk)y Goth. 
{faihu) friks (fee-)greedy, covetous. Cf. Fbike <r., 
which seems to have been confused with this word.] 

1. Desirous, eager, prompt, quick, ready. Const. 
gen. (OE. only) to with sb. or vb. in inf. To make 
f reck \ to mhko xt 2 idp. 

axooo Boeth. Metr. viii. 1$ Hwaet hi firenlusta frece ne 
waeron. c 1203 Lay. 94x9 To heo eoden alle afoten & swiSe 
freche weoren. a 1300 Cursor M. 3x08 To bidd hast now 
es nan -sa frek. 1352 Pol. Poems (Rolls) I. 68 Doghty 
men . . That war fuT frek to fight, c 1430 St. CutMert 
(Surtee.s) 4441 He was freke his name to frayne. 1360-^ 
Bk. Discipl. Ch. Scot. (1621) Pref., Frack to preach the 
Gospell in Scotland, as in another Antiochia. a 1372 Knox 
Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1 , 104 The merchantis maid frack to 
saiil. x8i9 W. TennaNt Papistry Storm'd (1827) rip Hae 
ye your man by acht o’clock. A' frack and fumish't for 
the shock. x8ao Scott Abbot xxxiv, You know whether 
I am so frack as the serving-man spoke him. 

b. In bad sense; Greedy, gluttonous ; also, keen 
for mischief 

c 930 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xi. xg Heonu monn fric. a 1223 
Ancr. R, 128 Pe vox is ec a wrecche vrech best, and fret 
swuSe wel midf alle. c 1273 O. E. Misc. 75 Ac sathanas J»e 
frecche pe saule wule drecche, Hwanne he agult habbep. 

2. Lusty, strong, vigorous. 

X500-20 Dunbar Poems liii. 23 On all the flwre thair was 
nane frackar. 1569 in Napier Mem. (1793) 127 Thou art the 
frackest felow amang them. iSao Scott Abbot xxxiv. Un- 
likely men to stay one of the frackest youths in Scotland of 
his years. 

Freck (frek), $b. rare'-^K [? Shortened from, 
Fbecklb sb.} ^tFeeokle. 

x866 Intell Observ. No. 53. 349 Bumt-umberspots and frecks, 

t Freck, frack, v.t Sc. Obs. [f the adj.] 
intr. To move swiftly or nimbly. 

1313 Douglas ASneis i. L 62 As the Troianis frakkis our 
the fluide. Ibid. v. iv, 101. 

Freck (frek), P Shortened from Febckle v. 
or var. of Freak v.} trans. To mark with spots 
or freckles ; to dapple. 

1621 G. Sandys Ovid's Met. u. (1626) 43 There shee a 
hloodlesse Statue sate, all freckt. i8ax Clare Vill. M instr. 
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II. 3 Eve put on her sweetet shroud .> FreckM with white 
and purple cloud. *869 Lowew. Cathedr. Poet, Wks. (1870) 
95 The painted windows, frecking ied. 1890 IV. 47 freaking] 
gloom with glow. 

I®re*©fe03a, sh, Qhs. ^xc. dial* Forms: 4 
frekne, 5 frakyn(e, 5 - 6 fraksne, 6 fracin, fraok* 
a©, fr©fc© 3 i, ■ 7 freohon. ' [a. , ON, freknur pi. 
{SvT. frdkne^ I> 2 ^,jregne%'] A freckle. 

■ <73386 Chaucer KnVs T. 1311 A fewe freknes in his face 
y-spreynd. 34. . Nom. in Wr.-Wukker 680/3 lenticula^ 
a frakyn. 3545 Rayhold Byrih Mankytide iv, vL (1634) aoo 
Frekens. .may be taken away by often anoynting them with 
She oyle of Tartar. i6ai Burton .< 4 Mel, ui. ii. vi. iii. 
(1653)562 Reddestreeksjfrechons, hairs, warts. <«x82sForby 
Voc, E, Fteckens^ freckles. , , 

Plence Fre'okeiied ppL a,, marked with freckles, 
?<* 3400 Marie Ariht roSi His forhevede alle was it over, 
As he felle of a froske, and fraknede it semede, <734.^0 
Promp, Parv. 376/3 Fraknyd, Frakny, 3877 m 

N, JV, Line, GIo$L 

FrecicBli (fre'ken), v. AngU-Iruh^ etc. [mis- 
pronunciation of Fiiightjen.] trans. iTo frighten. 
Also with 

1847 Lb Fanu Tl 230 *A whole paiish that was 

frecfcened beyant all tellinV 3894 Hall Caine Manxman 
347 ‘ May be it was myself she was freckened of.’ 

trecWe (frekl), sb. Forms : 5-6 fraoel, 
4©, f^akol, -il, -le, 6 fnekell'e, -le, -yll, 6-7 
treck-(e)l, 7 feed©, -11©, 6 - feeckle. [Altera- 
tion of P'reoken.] 

1. A yellowish or light-brown spot in the skin, said 
to be produced by exposure to the sun and wind. 

<73400 Lanfrmid s Cirurg. 389 Of cloohkat is clepid fraclis 
or goute raset. 1344 Phaer Regim^ Lyfe (1553) » va, Lac 
virginis . .taketh awtue frekles of y« visage. 361a Woodall 
Surg. Male Wks, (3653) 163 The legs and thighes dis- 
coloured into frekels. 3700 Dryoen Faiamon A . ni. 76 
Some sprinkled freckles on his face were seen, Whose dusk 
off the whiteness of the skin. 3775 Sheridan Dumna 
XL li, Her skin . . spangled here and there with a golden 
freckle. 3883 Besant & Rice Ckapi, Fleet I, $ Sbe was 
running about without thinking of freckles. 

Ag, a 1S3S More IFks, 7 He semed somwhait besprent 
wt the frekell of negligence. 

2. Any small spot or discoloration. 

3547 Borde Inirod, Knowl, i. (1S70) 127 If a man doth 
cast a cupe. .in the well, it wyll be full of droppes or fraJcils, 
XS90 Shaks. Mids. N. n. i. 13 In their {Cowslips’] gold coats, 
spots you see. Those be Rubies, Fairie fauors. In those 
freckles, line their sauors, 1693 Evelyn De la Quini, CompL 
Gard, 3 One would take them at first but for little reddish 
Frecles and Spots. 1784 Cowper Task vi. 341 Not a flower 
But shows some touch, in freckle, streak, or stain. Of his 
rmrivalLed pencil. 3813 T, Forster .<4 PJmnam. (3815) 
78 A sort of cirrostratus Kke little freckles. 38321 Bowles 
St. ^ohn in Paimos v. 57 Not a freckle stained the firma- 
xnent High overhead. 

tmm/r 38.. O. W. Holmes Time Geittg^ This 
little speck, the British Isles} 'Tis but a freckle; never 
mind It! 

1 3. ? A wrinkle. Obs. 

3519 Hokman Vulg. 169 b, They fille vp theyr frekyllys ; 
and stretche abrode theyr skyn with tetanother. 

4. Comb., as freckle-wafer ; frecklefaced adj. 

3688 Bond, Gas. No. 2380/4 Charles Vine, .freckle Fac’d 
. .Run away from his Master. 38^ Anne hlANNiR^; Tassa 
^ Leonora too, I am off to the Barber-surgeon’s to buy 
some freckle-water for Madama Leonora, 3884 HarpeFs 
Mag. Jan. 307/1 You were freckle-faced. 

FrecMe (fr» k 1 ), v. [f. the sb.] 

1. trans. To covar with freckles or spots. 

3633 C 5 HAPKAN Revenge Bussyd'Andjois Plays 1873 II. 107 
The blond She so much thirsts for, freckling hands and 
face. x8a3 J. Baucock Dom.Amusem. 68 Persons naturally 
with brown skins, are blistered or freckled less than those 
who are fairer. 1844 Hood Discov. in Astron. ii, *Lord, 
master . , To wonder so at .spots ujpon the sun J I’ll tell you 
what he’s done — Freckled hinmt/l * 

b, intr^ To appear in spots or patches. 
z8ax Clare ViF. Minstr. I. 207 The sunbeams, Altering 
small, Freckling through the branches fall. Ibid. II. 1203 
Where the sunshine fr^le.s on the eye Through the half- 
clothed branches iu the woods. 

2, intr. To become marked with freckles. 

3849 Thackkray Fitsf~Boodle*s Conf. Wks. 1869 XX II. 220 
Those fair complexions, they freckle so. 1889 Anstbv 
Pariah i. iv, You know I never freckle. 

FrecMed (fre-kld), fpl a. Also 4 y-feaeled, 
5 y-feeklet, feaonld. [f. Freckle sb. + -ed 2 .] 

1. Marked with freckles, 

3440 {see Freckny]. 360a Marston Axi. <jj- Mel. iv. 
Wks. 1856 I. so She hath, a freckled face. 3680 Lend. 
Gas. No. 1532/4 With pock-holes in his face, andl freckled. 
3753 Gordon Another Cordial for Lom Spinis II. 138 One 
of the Barkin-Tribe, with weather-beaten CountenaiKe and 
freckl’d Fist. 3885 Runciman Skippers 4- Sk. 232 The 
freckled children looked hard and healthy. 

2. Spotted; dappled; variegated. 

<71380 Sir Ferumh. 3659 Is stede, Aly-fracled wyhwMt & 
rede. 341* tr. Secrwia Secret., Friv. Prm^ CE- E* T. S 4 *33 
Even, .whit y-freklet, or I-sprotid, c 1614 Drayton Quest 
of Cynthia Wks. (1748) 227 We’ll angle in the biro<Dk, The 
freckled trout to calc<^ 35674 N. Cox Geef-H Fecrmi, t* 
(1677) 4r Their [Hounds’} Legs freckled with red and black. 
3^3 Clare VzlL Minstr. I. 340 Freckled cowslips are 
^diag the plain. 3876 Rock Text. Fabr. 63 Velvet,, 
freckled with gold thread sprouting up like loops. 

B. Resembling a freckle. Ohs.'- ^ 

3&IX Bikle Lm. xui. 39 It is a freckled spot that groweth 
m'lme skcn* 

4. ComA, as freckledfaced adj. 

361X Speed Tkeat. Gt. Brit. (3634) 107A When a stout 
iSrecied faced King should passe over that ford, then the 


power of the Welshmen should be. brought under, 3687 
Bond. Gas. No. 2256/4 They were taken away by a Fellow 
. . swarthy and freckle<i Faced . 3885 Black White Heather 
ii. The little red-headed, freckled-faceid lassie. 

Hence Pre*ckledness, the state of being freckled, 
36x1 Cotgr., Canet Hie.. th& frecklednesse of a face. 
PrecMmg' (fre*klig), vbl. sb. [f. Freckle v, 
+ -INO L] The action of the verb Fkeckle. In 
qnots. qnn^i-concr.f a mark like a freckle. Also 
collect., a marking with freckles. 

3820 Keats Lamia i.^ 359 A deep Volcanian yellow, . Made 
glooin of all her freckling.s, streaks and bars. 1882 Garden 
28 Jan. 68 ‘3 A white variety without the external freckling 
is not uncommon. 

Pre’cMisb, a. rare-^. [f. Freckle sb. + 
-iSH.j .Somewhat freckled. 

1602 Bond. Gaz. No. 2809/4 Timothy Phillips . . pale and 
frecklisb . . went away. . with a. . Sum of Money. 

Freckly (fre-kli), a. [f. Freckle sb. + -yF] 
Full of spots or freckles. 

a 1704 X. Brown Highlander 14 He . . plumps his Freckly 
Cheeks with .stinking Weed [Tobacco]. 3740 Pineda Spam 
Did.. SarpnUido, freckly, motly, or full of small Spots. 

tFre*ckIy, fraxMy, Chiefly Ac. [f. 
B'REOK <3. -i--LY-.] a. Voraciously, greedily, b. 
Eagerly, with spirit, promptly, lustily. 

a. <7 i2<JS Lay. 3*772 He ast of ane uisce tirechliche swi^fe. 
137S Barbour Bmce vii. 366 Thai rostit in hy thair met, 
And fell rycht frakly for till et. 

b. c 3440 York Myst. xi. 393 Do charge oure charyottis 
swithe And frekly folowes me. 1533 Douglas ASneis vm. 
vii. 164 Wonder frakly thai Onto thair labour can thaim all 
addres. x6oo J. Melvii.l Diary (3842) 362 The gentilmen 
offerit tham selves verie fraclie. a 3651 Caloerwood Hist. 
Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) Ill, 66g How fracklie, as a perjured 
and man-.sworne person he went forward. 

tFre’Ckny, d. Obs.— ^ In 5 feakny. [f. 
Frecken jA r - y 1 ; = Sw.frdkmg.'] Freckled. 

c 1440 Promp. Paro. 376/3 Frakny, or fraculde iP. frekeny) 
lentiHirlpsns. 

t Fre’dLdou, V. Obs. Also 6 firdon, friddon, 
fridoum, [ad. Fr. fredonneri\ intr. I'o hum, 
warble, quaver. Hence f Fri'ddoning vbl. sb. 

1584 Southerne in Puttenham Eng. Poesie in. xxU. (Arb.) 
260 , 1 will freddcm in thine honour. 3388 A. Hume Triumph 
Lord 207 Douce friddoning of flutes. 3599— {.see Firdon,] 
36. . Montgomerie Cherru Sloe vii tin Evergreen), Com- 
pleitly, mair sweitly, Scho fridound flat and schairp. 

t Fred©, v. Forms : 2-4 feedei^ ; also i ge- 
frddan, 3-4 south. ivxedeiJi, [OE. {ge)fre^n 
wk. vb., f. frSd wise; «MDu. vroeden, OHG. 
fruoianil trans. To be sensible of, feel, perceive ; 
with direct obf or wdth sentence as obf Also ref. 

c 888 K. tElfred Boeth, xli. § 4 Sio ;;efrcdnes hine maeg 
Xegrapian & xefredan hit lichoma bib. c xooo j®lfric 
Horn. I. 544 Hi swurdes ecge ne jjefreddon, czooo Ags. 
Gosp. Mark, v. 29 Heo on hire ^^efredde [cixdo Hatton 
fredde] tJaet heo of Sam wite xehseled wais. c3ao>5 Lay. 
27138 Ah he herm ivredde : his he^e men he losede. c 1275 
Sinners Beware 397 in O. E. Misc. 78 Bute we vs bi-rede 
^ gost hit schal ivrede. cxgxj; Shoreham 22 ^ef that 3e 
fredeth 30U, That he ne be naint digne For te be housled. 
cxyeoSeuyn Sag. (W.) 3514 His wife lai warme abedde 
And sola.s of hire lemman fredde. 1390 Gower Conf. 11 . 
374 If that I her fredde, Whan I toward offring her ledde. 

FrederiSECy nmce-wd. [f, Frederick + -IZE.] 
intr. To take the part of the lilmperor BTcderick. 

r6i8 Daniel Htsi. Eng., Hen, Ilf. (an. 1246) 338 Vpon 
the Popes, .dispising the Kings message i^who, he said, began 
to Frederize). 

II Fredon. Obs. \Yx.fredonm similar sense.] 
A particular sequence of cards : see quot. 

1798 sporting Mag. XII. 14a The fredon which is four 
tens, four aces, four nines, etc. 

Fred-stole : see Frithstool. 

Free (frf), a. F'orms: i fefo, frdo, feeoh, 
frioh, fei, fe^, feig, 2-3 fei(e, 3 -4 freo, (3 south. 
vTeo\ 4 fey, feey, south, vry, vri, 6 6-7 

(chiefly Ar.) fine, 2-6 fee, 4- fee©. [Com. Teut, ; 
OF^.frio, frlo,frig corresponds to OFris.yW, OS. 
frt {recorded only as sb. and in the compound 
frt 4 tk% Du. vrij\ OHG. frt (MHG. urt, mod. 
Ger. frei), ON. *fri-r (lost exc, in the compound 
fridls i- 4 ff rivals Hree-necked', free ; the mod Jcel. 
frt, Sw., Da. fri are adopted from Ger,), Goth. 

OTeut. *friJo- free>~OAryan *priyo-^ re- 
presented by Skr. friyd dear, Welsh rh^dd free, 
£ root to love (Skr. prf to delight, endear ; 
OSI. prijcUelt friend, Goth, frijbn, OE. frdon to 
love, whence Friekd), 

The primary sen.s» of the adi. is *dear*; the Germanic 
and Celtic sense comes of its having been applied as the 
distinctive epithet of those members of the household who 
were connected by ties of kindred with the head, as opposed 
to the slaves. The converse wocess of sense-development 
appears in Lat, iSfeirT ‘children^, literally the * free ’ members 
of the household.] 

I. Not in bondage to another, 

L Of persons : Not bound or subject as a slave 
is to his master; enjoying personal rights and 
liberty of action as a member of a society or state. 

<78^ E, JElfred Baeih. xH. 5 % GS" hwyic swi)Ms rice 
cyning. .nsefde nrenue fryne {.MS. C« 4 t* freone] mon on 
ealjon his rice, ac •mmm ewle b^wc. c xooo jElfrk: Mx&d. 
xxi a |>eowle he mx ger and heo him freoh on ham seofo- 
5 &an. a 330a Cnrtor M. 6708 (Gdtt,) Qna-so smytes vte Ms 
thral'es eye*. Be sal him make fre and quite. 353$ CovEi* 


PALE iii. 19 The bonde man, and be that is fre from his 
master. 16^ Shaks. Ant. <y Cl. iv. xiv. 81 When I did 
make thee free. 3610 — 'J'emp. i. ii.'442 Delicate Ariel, I’ll 
set thee free for this. 1637 R. Ligon BarbodoeS {16^2) 16 
These are free Negroes, and wear., the badge of their 
freedom. 3843 Lane A rab. Ms. 1. 65 It sometimes happens, 
though rarely, that free girls are .sold Rs slaves. 

b. fg. {esj>. ill a spiritual sense* not in bondage 
to sill). 

<7975 Rushw. Gosp. John viii. 36 Gif for^Son sunn iow 
Xefno 5 .sohlice frio ge bioSon. c 1200 T rin. Coll.^ Horn. 303 
He hadde niaked hem fre of )>e denies hrahipe. 151a 
Douglas Mneis x. iii.jB^. Of the fatis fre [orig. libera fati^. 
x6xo Shaks. Temp. EpiL 20 As you from crimes would 
pardon’d be, Let your indulgence set me free. i6n Bible 
Gal. v, I. 1643 Denham CoopeFs Hill 130 Who., free 
from Con.science, is a slave po h’ame. 1695 F’l* Preston 
Booth. IV. 194 Everything is by so much the freer from 
Fate. 

C. Of or belonging to free men. Free labour % 
the labour of free men (in contradistinction to that 
of slaves). 

1856 Olmsted ■.S’/ nw States too He, is satisfied ' that at 
present free-labor is more profitable than slave-labor. 

2 . Of a State, its citizens, institutions, etc. : En- 
joying civil liberty ; existing under a government 
which is not arbitrary or des|X)tic, and does not 
encroach upon individual rights. Also, not sut ject 
to foreign dominion. 

3375 Barbour Bruce i. 219 Al[a]s ! that folk, that euir wes 
fre . . War tretyt than sa wykkytly. 3382 Wyclixi' i Macc. 
xi. 33 And Jeru-salem be holy and free, with his coostis. 
1633 Shaks. Cy^nb. ni. i. 49 Till the iniurious Romans did 
extort T’his Tribute from vs, we were free, 3667 Milton 
P. B. i. 259 Here at least We .sliall be free. 3770 Junius Lett. 
xxxvii. 184 He i.s kin^ of a free people. 179* Residence in 
prance {T'jgi) 1 . 155 France is now the freeest country in the 
world. i8m Wokdsw., Smin., * it is not to be thought of 
that the Jload\ We must be free or die, who speaik the 
tongue That Shak.speare spake. 1817“ 18 Cojbbett Resid. 
U. S. (1822) 21 Is it not a mockery to call a man free, who 
no more dares turn out his tallow into candle.s for hi.s own 
use, than he dare.s rob upon the highway? 3867 Smiles 
Hugzteuots Eng. xi. (1880] 187 Holland . , became the chief 
European centre of free thought, free religion, and free 
industry. 

t 3 . Noble, honourable, of gentle bisth and breed- 
ing. In ME. a stock epithet of comidiment Often 
in alliterative phr. attd free. Obs. 

a xooo Csrdmods Gen. 164a (Gr.) Da wearh Seme suna & 
dohtra. .worn afecled, freora bearna. c xooo Age. Ps. Ivili]. 9 
Ic he on folcum frine Driliten ecne ande l«. <7 xs^ S. Etig, 
Leg. I. log/roope AmiraJes douater. .pat wa.s so fair at d fra, 
1*97 R. (ji.ouc. u724) 420 Of tayrost fourme& nianers, & 
mest gentyl & fre. <2x300 Cursor M. 8121 Als milk |>rir 

S Ethiopians’] hide becom sa quite And o fre blod hui had be 
leu. 33.. E. E. AUit.P. A. 795 My joy, my blys, my 
lemman fre. 1 a 3366 Cn auckr R.om. Rose 633 Mirtbe, that 
is so fair and free, c 1384 — //. Fame i. 442 Hi.s fader 
Anchi.ses the free, c 1460 Tommky Myst (Surtees) 125 For 
to wyrship that chyld so fre. c 3489 Caxton Somies of 
Ay mon ix, 199 They met wyth dainp Rambauk the free 
knyvht, e 3^54 Interlude of Youth in HazL Dodsiey II. 20 
T’o have a .sight 1 would be fain Of that lady free, 363a 
Milton V Allegro 31 Thou Goddess fair and free. 

t 4 :. Hence in regard to cimracter and conduct : 
Noble, honourable, generous, magnanimous. Obs. 

^ a 3200 Cursor M. 25^4 ]?at ilk time kou mistred b®. Suet 
iesu I wit hert sa fre, To maria magdalene. c 3400 JDestr. 
Troy $0:^ ‘Now frynd quod Jiat faire, *as ye bene fre 
holden, Will ye suffer me to ^y, and the stjthe telle?’ 3559 
Mirr. Mag,, Salisbury xviii, Vertuous life, fre hart and 
lowly mind. 3594 H. Wiliajbik in Shake. C. Praise 10 
You must be secret, constant, free. 3604 Shaks, Oik. ni. 
iii. 199 , 1 would not have your free and noble nature, Out of 
self-bounty, be abused. 

t b. Of studies : Liberal ; =--L. ingemm {cirtei). 
3422 tr. Seerda .Secret.,, Prw. Priv. (E. E. T. S.) 150 He 
.sholde make his chyldrya to lerne fre Sciencis of Clergi. 

II. Released, loose, unrestricted, 

5 . At liberty ; allowed to go w'here one wishes, 
not kept in confinement or custody, f Free keep- 
ing’-=TL. libera custodia. Also, released from con- 
finement or imprisonment, liberated. Phr. to set 
free, let go free, etc. (Alsoy^>:) 

3483 Caxton Gold, Beg. 206/2 And ii yere he was in free 
kepyng and di.sputed ayenst the Jewes. 3585 T. Washing- 
ton tr. Nicholny*s Voy. i. xx. 24 b, He wold . , .set them at 
free deliverance. 1608 Shak.s. Per. tv. vi. 307 O tliat the 

f od.s. Would set me free from this unhallow!d place 1 3720 

)e Foe Capt. Singleton xvi. (1840) 269 We would let them 
go^free. axjzx Prior Love disarvned 25 Set an unhappy 
pris’ner free, Who ne’er intended harm to thee. 3824 Syd. 
Smith Wks. (1850) 1 1 . 37/2 We use no compulsion with un- 
tried prisoners. You are free as air till you are found guilty. 
3871 SIorlky Voltaire a Calvin, .set free all those souls. 

b. Of animals: Not kept in confinement, at liberty 
to range abroad, 

3393 Lahol. P. pi C XI!, 250 Codes foules and bus free 
bestes. 3697 Deydiw jMmid vi. 889 Their Steeds around, 
Free from their Harness, graze the flow’ry Ground. 1844 
A. B, Weley Poems (1867) 35 The round blue heaven is all 
thine own, O free and happy bird 1 3849 Macaulay Hist 
1 . 312 Deer, as free as in an American- forest, wandered 
there by thousands. 

6 . Released from ties, obligations, or constraints 
upon oneV action. 

3596 Shaks. Tom* Skr. 1. 1. 34a Till by belong Baptism’s 
eldest daughter to a husband we set his youngest free for a 
irnsriwad. a 16c®, MoiwoOMEitiK Commend, ef Love x, I 
rather far be fast nor frie, Albeit I micht my mynd remove, 
36 <«S. S»akii. Ant. 4 “ Gt it. v* w Free*, madam I no . . He’s 
boiwd wit«> a tpts. Prior Songp ^ PhMlii^ sMce 
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w^' iS We bbtTi have spent our stoch of love, So conse- 

f ue^-'tly should be free. 1859 uiobiog. Beggar-hoy 2 Since 
was what may be termed a free man; or, in other words, 
since I became independent. 

b. Released or exewipt from work or duty. 

1697 pRYnEN Virg. Georg, ii. 640 The Swain, who, free 
from Business and Debate, Receives hi.s easy Food from 
Nature’s Hand, jcyoo S. L. tr. Fr^ke's Voy^ E. IntL 300 
They watch and are free by turns in the day-time, but at 
night they must all be in the Fort. /iiyiS Burnet Own 
Time {\'ih(^ II. 37 Coleman had a whole day free to make 
his escape. ctBiB Sir R. Peel in Croker Faj^ers i. 
iv. 116 A fortnight hence I shall be free as air. 

7. Guiltless, innocent, acquitted. Const from ^ 
crime or offence). ? Ohs'. 

160a Shaks. m. ii. 252 Your Maiestie and wee that 

haue free sonles, it touches vs not. Ihid. v, ii. ^^43 Laer. 
Mine and my Fathers death come not vpon thee, Nor thine 
on me. Hcom. Heauen make thee free of it. 1637 Ruther- 
ford Let. 23 Sep. (x8gi) 521, I am free from the blood of all 
men, for I have communicated to you the whole counsel 
of God. 1657 R. L1GON 3 man that hath 

a free heart, and a good Con.science. 1678 Dryden & Lee 
(Edipm m. i (end), My hands are guilty, but my heart 
is free. . 

8 . Of actions, activity, motion, etc. : Unimpeded, 
unrestrained, unrestricted, unhampered. Also of 
persons : Unfettered in their action. . 

^1300 C7irsor M. 13079 pe king Jjam lete haf he entre. 
c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 152 pe iiecke schal nevere have 
his free mevynge. *463 Bury Wills (Camden) 22 Fre 
owth goyng and in comyng. 1535; Coverdale 2 These, 
iii. I That the word e of God maye haue fre passage. 
*55^ Shaks. Merry W. iii. ii. 86 We shall haue the freer 
woing at Pages. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 
292 That the water may have free passage to all parts. 
1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. v. iii. § 62 Whilst each Bishop 
in his respective Diocesse, Priest in his Parish, were 
freer than formerly in execution of their Office. 1664 H. 
More Myst. Iniq. Apol. 552 As if one, while hi:; friend was 
stooping, should fetch a freer stroke at their common 
Enemy. 1713 Berkeley Guardian No, 49 F 7 [A] library 
that I have free access to. 1791 Mrs. Hadcliffe Pom. 
Forest vi, Herdre.ss, which was loosened for the purpose of 
freer respiration. 2828 Ld. Grenville Sink. Fund p, viii. 
Without the free examination of previously received opinion, 
no branch of human knowledge can ever be advanced. 1851 
Ruskin Stones Ven. xvii. (18741 I. 188 They have free 
admission of the light of Heaven. 187s Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) HI. X 12 The various passions are allowed to have 
free play. 

b. phr. {To heme or gim) a free hand : liberty 
of action in affairs that one has to deal with. So 
to have one's hands free, 

1869 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) III. xiv. 329 Harold 
thus had his hands free. 1890 J, Corbett Drake ix. 117 
He was given a free hand to act against the East and West 
India convoys, 189s Col. Maurice in United Service 
Mag. JmIy 4*4 No one ever had, in the composition of 
any history . . a freer hand or more ample resources, 

c. with to and inf ; At liberty, allowed, or per- 
mitted to do something. Also, f permitted by one’s 
conscience, feeling it right to do something. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 49 , 1 am free To wedde, a 

goddes half, wher it fyketh me. 1666 Pepys Diary t May, 
Thomas Pepys did come to me, to consult about, .his being 
a Justice of the Peace, which he is much against . . {He] 
tells me, as a confidant, that he is not free to exercise 
punishment, .against Quakers and other people, for religion, 
1667 Milton P. L. in. 09, I made him just and right, 
Sufficient to have stood, though free to fall. 2697 DampiEr 
Voy. 1 . iii. 31 Privateers are not obliged to any Ship, but 
free to go ashore where they please. i8ia H. & J. Smith 
Horace in Load. 83 He's free to sow discord in German 
plantations. 1818 Scott Heart Midi, xix, If ye arena free 
m conscience to speak for her in the court of judicature. 
1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xxxi, She was free to come and 
go. 2876 Smiles Sc. Naiur. iii. (ed. 4) 39 Some occupation 
mat would leave him freer to move ahout. 

d. Not fettered in judgement ; unbiased, open- 
minded. 

2653 H. More Aniid. Ath. 1. xi. (1712) 35, I appeal to 
any free Judge. Ibid. in. xvi. (1712) 141 His own words 
are so free and ingenuous. x686 Burnet Trav. i. (1750) 60, 
1 wish they had l^ger and freer Souls. 

e. Showing absence of constraint or timidity in 
one’s movements. 

1849 James Woodman vii, The traveller came forward 
with a bold, free step. 

9. Of literary or artistic composition, etc. : Not 
observing strict laws of form ; (of a translation, 
copy, etc.) not adhering strictly to the original. 

2823 Tytler Ess. Princ. Transl. (ed. 3) 231 The limits 
between free translation and paraphrases. i8ax Craig 
Led. Drawing vn. 406 A free and tasteful expression of the 
minute forms in landscape. 2844 Stkviuey Ar^told I. iii. 142 
Any mistake of grammar or construction, however dex- 
terously concealed in the folds of a free translation. 2869 
OusELEY Counterp. xv. 97 When.. it becomes impossible to 
follow exactly all the intervals proposed - . The imitation is 
then said to be Free, or Irregular. 

10. Allowable or allowed (to or for a person to 
do something) ; open or permitted to. 

2576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 216 If that which we have 
learned, be free for every man to know, 2628 Bolton 
Floras To Rdr., Be it free, with reverence and modesty, to 
note over-sights. 2642 J. Jackson True Evang. T, 1. 44 It 
was free to every one to bastinado a Christian where he met 
him. 2667 Milton P. L. iv. 747 Defaming as impure what 
God declares Pure, and commands to some, leaves free to 
all. 2709 Hearne Collect, 4 Apr., Y« Copy was. .free to y® 
View of any one. 2796 Burke Let. Noble Ld. Wks. VIII. 
32 His Grace may think as meanly as he will of my deserts 
. . It is free fc»r him to do so. x^6 Trench Mirac* xxxii. 


(1862Y4S2 The * twelve legions of Angels'*, whom it was free 
to Him to summon to his aid. 

b. Open to all competitors ; open for all. Tree 
fght: a fight in which all and sundry engage pro- 
miscuously. 

2870 Lowell Study Wmd. 430 The affair became what 
they call on the frontier a free fight. 2872 Mark Twain 
Jnnoc. Abr. xvii.^ 114 The sailors of a British ship . . 
challenged our Sailor.s to a free fight. 2882 Chicago Thnes 
21 June, The grand free-for-all horse race, open to the world. 
2887 Spectator .if 'jxkwt. jS 9 h Engli.sh riots are mere free- 
fights, begun without special premeditation. 

11 . Of a space, way, passage, etc. : Clear of ob- 
structions, open, unobstructed. So of air »» freely*- 
circulating, in which one breathes freely. 

r xaso Gen. Ex, 3244 On twel doles delt ist Se se, xii. 
wei5es Ser-in ben falser and fre. 1300 Cursor PL 5932 
(Gott.) Froski.s al he erde |?ai couei-d sua, A man miht 
noght fre sett his ta. 2396 Shaks. Tam. Skr. i. ii. 233 Are 
not the streets as free For me as for you ? 2671 Narborough 
yrttl, \xi Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (17x1.) 145 They did meet 
with no Ice, but a free and open Sea. 2^7 Dryden Virg. 
Georg, i. Where in the Void of Heav’n a Space is free, 
Betwixt the Scorpion and the Maid for thee, // 5 /V. iv. 424 
They stop his Nostrils, while he strives in vain To breath 
free Air. 1808 Scott Plami. i. iv, And quickly make the 
entrance free. 2856 Kane A rd. Expl. I. iii. 35 The wind 
off .shore--- with much free water. 2878 Patmore Tamerion 
Church-Tower 1. 9 Our weary spirits fiagg’d beneath The 
still and loaded air; We left behind the freer heath. 

12 . Clear of (something which is regarded as 
objectionable or an encumbrance). Const of ^ from, 

a x%oo Cursor 31 . 5923 ^6 was in bus na vessel fre ]>zt 
watur hild, o stan ne tre, 0 J?!® watur hut sua stanc. 1398 
Trevisa Barth, De P. R, xv. xlii. ti49S'i 503 Creta is an 
ylonde free and dene of venyme, 2670 N akborough Jrnl. 
m Acc, Sev. Late Voy. 1. (2721) 20 Every Man is com- 
manded to keep himself clean, and free from Lice, 2688 R. 
Holme Armoury iil 236/2 A Woman all Hairy, no part of 
her Face free. 2698 Fryer Acc. E. India P. 217 These 
places are seldom free from Soldiers and Seamen. 2756 C. 
Lucas Ess. Waters III. 220 There is hardly any mine, free 
from pyrite. 1854 G. B. Richardson Univ. Code v. (ed. 12) 
4x05 , 1 can keep free with the pumps. 2860 Tyndall 
i. xix. 135 [Glacier] Ice, singularly free ^from air-bubbles. 
2885 Law ZxVwj LXXIX. 176/1 The main travelling ways 
» . had been . . reported free from any accumulation of foul gas* 

18. t a. Of a bird’s flight ; Agile, swift. Ohs. 

^ 2657 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 4 Her ordinary flying ., 
is commonly more free than the l est Haggard Faulcon. 
Ibid.., A kind of sea Hawk .. of a far freer wing, and of a 
longer continuance. 

b. Naut. Qi the wind : Not adverse (see quot. 

1867). 

28i|.o R. H. Dana Be/. Mast xxv. 81 We had the wind free 
..sail after .sail the captain piled upon her. x8<^ Smyth 
Sailor* s Word-bk.y s. v. Freeing, 'I'o be free. Said of the 
wind when it exceeds 67® 30* from right-ahead. 1880 Daily 
Tel. 7 Sept., She is on the wrong tack, but the last puff was 
free, and helped her. 

14. Of material things : Not restrained in move- 
ment, not fixed or fastened. To get free : to get 
loose (from something that restrains or encumbers), 
to extricate. 

2590 Spenser F. Q. i. i. 29 And, knitting all his force, got 
one hand free. 2^ Milton P, Z. vii 464 Now half ap- 
peared The tawny lion, pawing to get free His hinder parts. 
1861 J. R. Greene Maji. Anim. Mingd., Ceelent. 2241110., 
free zo6ids of the Lucernaridse. 1862 H. Spencer First 
Prim. XL X. § 82 (1875)250 The pennant of a vessel lying 
becalmed first shows the coming breeze., by gentle undula- 
tions that travel from its fixed to its free end. 1878 E. 
Prout in Grovt Diet. Mus. I. 40 The discovery of the free 
reed, 2884 F. J, Britten ^Lxteh ^ Clockm.f Free Springy 
a balance spring uncontrolled by curb pins. 1890 Boldre- 
WOO0 Col. Eeformer{iB(^x\ 249 Ine yacht, .with cour-ses free. 

15. Disengaged from contact or connexion with 
some other body or surface; relieved from the 
pressure of an adjacent or superincumbent body. 
In not adnate to other organs. Tree- central \ 
see quot. 1845 . 

1715 Leoni Palladio's Arckii. (2742) II. 20 Making over 
the Architraves.. Arches that will bear the weight, and leave 
the Architraves free. 2830 R. Knox BeclaTTs Altai, 374 
At the free surface of the raucous membrane. 1845 Lindley 
Sch. Sot. 1.(1838) 16 If it [the placenta] grow.s in the middle 
of the ovary, without adhering to its sides, .it is called free 
central. xBBx Miss Pratt Flower. PL I. 8 The anthers 
remaining separate, and being termed free. 1870 Hooker 
Stud Flora 105 Carpels i or more, free or connate. 

16. Chem., etc. Uncombined. 

2800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. I. 244 The nitric acid remains 
free in the liquor. ^ 2852 Carpenter Phys. (ed. 2) 51 
By the decomposition of the carbonic acid, oxygen is set 
free. x86a Ansted Channel I si. iv. xx. (ed. 2) 464 A silicate 
of alumina, with some free silica, and a trace of iron. riSSs 
. Wylde in Circ, Sc, I. 148/2 A few grains of kaolin, .may 
e added to neutralise an excess of free acid. 

17. Of power or energy : Disengaged, available 
for * work 

1825 J. N icHOLSON Operat. Mechanic 662 The whole power 
of the engine would be expended in impelling itself and the 
ship . . and no free power would remain for freight. 2837 
Brewster Magnet. 363 The action of the free fluid is m 
equilibrio with the ext^al force. 1838 Proc, Amer. Phil. 
Soc, I, 6 Free electricity is not under any circumstances 
conducted .silently to the earth. 

18. Of a material : Yielding easily to operation, 
easily worked, loose and soft in structure. Also 
free-working \ see D. i. a below. See also Feeb- 
STONE, whence this sense prob. arises. 

*573 in 'Willis & Clark Cambridge (2S86) I. 274 Item for 
Ramsey stone free and ragge, 16^ Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. 


Soc.) II. 353 Many flat stones, but being free and soft, their 
inscriptions are woren out. 1765 A. Dickson Treat, Agric. 
(ed. 2/ 59 Even that kind of land that is most fee and open 
in its nature, is found to be rendered more fertile by [fallow- 
ing], 2793 Smeaton Edystane L. § 106 This stone was 
capable of being thus wrought, and was so free to the tool. 
2807 Vancouver Demtt (1823)22 It is generally called 

free, or Dunstone land. 

"b. Of wood : Without knots, (fto free-sitiffi 
see D.' 3 .). ■ . .. 

1678 [see Froughv 2]. 2770 Kuckahn in Phil. Trans. LX. 
323 Out of any soft free wood, cut an artificial one, 

III. Characterized by spontaneity, readiness or 
profuseness in action, 

19. Of a person, his will, etc. : Acting of one’s 
own will or choice, and not under compulsion or 
constraint ; determining one’s own action or choice, 
not motived from without, (See also Freewill.) 

e888 K. *®lfred xli. § 2 ForjjRim he ^esceop twa 

Sesceadwisan ;^esceafta fric [MS. Cott. freo], englas & men. 
^2400 Potn. Pose 7441 He knew nat that she was con- 
streyned . . But wende .she come of wide al fre. i6oz 
? Marston Kath. 1. 280 Nay, be free, my 

daughters, in election. _ 2^6 Shaks. Tr. Cr. a. ii, 270 To 
make vp a free determination ’Twix t right and wrong. i® 5 a 
Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. m. iii. § 5 Considering man as a free 
agent. ,2732 Berkbiky A Ici/hr. vn. §. 22 A man is said to 
be free, so far forth as he can do what he will 2849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng 1 . 561 From the day when he quitted 
Friesland, .he had never been a free agent. 2869 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. (1876) III. xi. 6 The choice of tlie electors 
would be perfectly free, 

20. Ready in doing or granting anything ; acting 
willingly or spontaneously ; (of an act) done of 
one’s own accord ; (of an offer, assent, etc.) readily 
given or made, made with good will. 

C2386 Chaucer ProL 852 To kepe his forward by his free 
assent. 1535 Coverdale 2 A 7 «^.y x. 13 And Kynge Salomon 
gaue vnto y« Quene. .all that she desyred and axed, besydes 
that which he gaue her of a frye hande. 1549 Bk. Com. 
Prayer, Col led •zoth Sund. Trinity, 'Uhat we maye with free 
hearts accomplyshe those thynges that thou wouldest have 
done. 1576 Fleming PatiopL Epist. lai There is no kinde 
of thing, which Cai.sars higbnesse . . wil not graunt and 
give of his free bountie. 1607 Shaks. Timon i. ii, 188. 
1611 Tourneur Ath. Trag. 1, i, You needc not urge my 
spirit by <di.sgrace, 'Tis free enough ; my Father hinders it. 
1628 Bolton >'4^mv'(x636) 13 Tarquinius . . of his own free 
courage demanding the Kingdome, had it as freely granted. 
^2626 Bacon New Atl, Wks. 1802 II. 132 His noble free 
offers left u.s nothing to ask. i6si C. (jaktwright Cert. 
Pelig. 1. 2o6 God doth justifie us (saith bej of his free- 
goodne.s. 1882 Ogilvie s. v., He made him a free offer of 
his service.s, , 

b. with inf . ; Ready to do something ; eager, 
■Willing, prompt. Obs, exc. in phr. free to cofijess, 
where the adj. is now apprehended as in 8 c. 

2660 Trial PegiCm 22, I shall be very free to open my 
Heart. 2699 Dampier Voy. II. v. 94 He was very free 
to talk with me, and first asked me my business thither, 
tf 1726 Blackall Wks, (1723) L ,276 lb part with any^ 
thing in this World, .and to be free to suffer any temporal 
Loss".. 'rather than live in a. State of strong Temptation 
to Sin, 2722 Sewel Hist, Quakers (179s) L in. 191 But 
they were not free to consent tliereto. 1784 New Spec- 
iator xvi. 6/2^Por my own part, I will be free tO' confess, 
that, in my opinion, [etc.], 2822 Clare Viii Mfiustr. I. 40 
Mark . his generous mind ; How free^ he is to push about 
his beer. 1824 Byron fuan xvi. Ixxiii, He was ‘free to 
confess’ — (whence comes this phrase? Is’t English? No— - 
*tis only parliamentary) That [etc.]. 2874 Ruskin Fors 

Clav. xxxvii. 4, I am free to confess I did not quite know 
the sort of creature I had to deal with. 

e. Of a horse : Ready to go, willing. 

1477 Sir j. Paston in P, Lett. No. 802 III. 200 It shall 
never neede to prykk nor thretea free horse, rt 1392 Greene 
Alphomus t,Rtldg.) 242/x Horses that be free Do 

need no spurs. 2673 E. Brown Brief Acc. Trav. 71 They 
[Servian horses] are very free. 1884 Daily Ne 7 os 23 July 
7/2 ‘ Fi-ee horses* — horses that is, .that have been working 
in pairs, and have been too conscientious in their work, and 
have done more than their share. 

21. Ready in giving, liberal, lavish. Const, of 

a 1300 Cursor 3 f. 24397 Sua fre giuer of all-kin gode, 
C2300 /bid. 27874 (Cott. Galba) Help pe pouerwith hert fre. 
Ibid. 28741 (Cott. Galba' What nede es [tat J>e spenser be 
niching of ]>at be lord es fre. 2621 Bible 2 Chron. xxix. 31 
As many as were of a free heart. 1663 Butler Hud, i. i. 496 
For Saints tliemselves will sometimes be Of Gifts that 
co.st them nothing, free. 1699 Dampikr Vfy. II, i. 84 The 
Tonquinese in general are very free to their Visitants, treat- 
ing them with the be.st cheer they are able to procure. 1729 
De Foe Crusoe i. iv, I was not very free of it, for my Store 
was not great. 1740 Garrick Lying Valet ii. Wks, 1798 L 
53 When he’s drunk, .he’s very free, and will give me any 
thing. 2871 Freeman Norm, Conq. (1876) IV, xviii. 183 
Handsome in person and free of hand. 

b. Of a gift : Given out of liberality or genero- 
sity (not in return or requital for something else). 

C23fc WycLiF Sel. Wks, III. 322 To fynde goode prestis 
bi fre almes of be peple. 1348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. 
Matt, i 21 The messinger of this free felicitie. 2583 Fulke 
Defence xv. 402 The worde j^apwr^a . . signifieth. .*a free 
gift or a gift that is freely gmen . . wherof the Prouerbe 
IS, what is so free as gift? 1791 Genii Mag. LXI. 1. 412 
Benefices are now, I might almost say never a free gift from 
a private patron. 

22. Acting without restriction or limitation ; al- 
lowing oneself ample measure tn doing something. 

2578 Timme Caluine on Gen. 86 Being convinced, .that he 
was too free in sinning, 2632 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's 
Eromena 147 That either too light, or too free feeding hath 
occasioned you this dreame, 1727 Pope Th. Var. SubJ. 
Swift’s Wks. 2755 II. 2. 224 How free the present age is in 
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laying taxes on the next. 8746 Berkeley Zi?//. Tar-waier 
ii. § 9 The free use of strong fermented liquors. 1791 Cenil, 
Mas;. 26/2 Probably no divine made a freer use of the paro- 
nommia th.'m Dan. Featiey. 1858 Hawthornj; !f. 

Jrnh. l. 191 He is,, free and careless in displaying hb 
precious wares. 1884 Manch. Exam. 4 Apr. 4/5 At the 
close [of the market] the tone is easy, with free sellers. 

b. Free of ox with \ using or employing without 
reserve or restraint. 

1632 Lithgow Trazt. rri. 92 He was so free of his stomacke 
to receive in strong liquor. 1653 BoGANTffiW/i! Chr. Life^ 
Grotius, the freest man of his tongue that ever 1 knew. 1700 
S, L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. hid. 196 He was not free of his 
Discourse. 1737 Bracken Farriery /w/n (1757) II. 258 
He gives us a Caution not to be too free with such Pre- 
parations, 

c. Unstinted as to supply, quantity, etc. ; coming 
forth in profusion ; administered ■without stint ; 
abundant, copious. (Used with mixture of sense 8.1 

3C63S 'j . Id Mm XT. Biondl's Banish'd Virg 86 His 
wounded thigh by its free bleeding gave the . . eye occasion 
to suspect [etc.]. 1707 Hkarne 21 J uly, After a Iree 

glass or two he happen'd to di.scourse. 1806 Med. yrnl. XV. 
217 A free stimulu.s given to the ab-sorbent system. 1822-34 
GiMtt Study Med. 4) 1 , 244 The skin warm, the pulse 
free aiid forcilde. 1887 Baring-Gould Gaverocks xii, A 
monthly rose that was a free bloomer. 

23. Frank and open in conversation or intercourse, 
ingenuous, unreserved ; also, in bad sense** over- 
free, forward, “familiaF, ready to ‘take liberties’. 

*635 Quarles Emhl r. iv. (tyrS) 18 If thou be free, she/s 
strange ; if strange, she’s free. 1635 J, Hayward tr. Biondi s 
BanUKd Virg. 185 Beeing of a free nature, .quite forgot all 
circum.spection. 1671 Narborough yrnl. in Acc. Sev, Late 
Voy. I. (1711) 132 These Antipodes began to be somewhat 
bolder, and more free. 1693-4 Gibson in Lett. Lit. Men 
(Camden) 217 His Grace is very free and open. 17x9 De 
Foe Crusoe n. vi, I pressed him to be free and plain with 
me, 1775 Sheridan St. Pair. Day ii. ii, Not .so free, 
fellow I 1800 Mrs. Monrtray Fam. II. 171 Daring 

and free as was this young nobleman, with women vi hose 
principle.s were as free as his own. 1834 Hawthorne Eng, 
Note-bks. <18831 1 . 464 A very able man, with the Wer.tern 
sociability and free-fellowship. 

24:. To make (or be) free with : to adopt very 
familiar terms in one’s conversation or dealings 
with (a person) ; hence gen. and transf. to treat 
unceremoniously, take liberties with. Aiso Naut., 
to approach boldly. 

1708 Swift Abplit.Chr. Wk.s. 1755 II. i. 84 Great wits 
love to be free with the highest objects ; and if they cannot 
be allowed a God to revile or renounce, they will speak evil 
of dignities. 1714 Addison Sped, No. 556 p 7, I was on>:e 
like to have been run through the Body for making a little 
too free with my Betters. 1728 N. Salmon in Lett. Lit. 
Men (Camden 361 The Itinerary of Antoninus I find all 
authors making free with, condemning it for blunders, and 
altering figures. 1783 Hist. Miss Bedtimores II. 79 If 
1 can infuse into Carieton's ear, that Sedly and her ladyship 
make too free, he may . .propose setting me as a watch over 
his wife’s conduct. *803 Nelson 10 Aug. jn Nicolas Disp. 
VIIL iss You are. .to apjiroach Toulon with great caution 
and not make too free with the entrance of the harbour. 
1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey vi. i. He may with justice make 
free with our baggage. 1833 Hr. Martinsau Vanderput 
I^S.\.^ Rebuked him for being_ so free with the pastor. 1856 
Reade Never too late !, I advise you not to make so free 
with your servants, 18^ Merc. Marine Mag. V, 226 You 
may make free with the . . shore to within half a cable's 
length. 

25. Of speecii; Characterized by liberty in the 
expression of sentiments or opinions; uttered or 
expressed without re.*«rve ; frank, plain-spoken, 

x6xi Tourneur Ath. Trag. v. ii. Wks. 1878 I. 148 With 
the free voice of a departing soule, I here protest this 
Gentlewoman cleare. x^s Bacon Ess.., Counsel (Arb.> 329 
For else Counsellours will but take the Windeofhim; And 
in stead of giuing Free Counsell, sing him a Song of Placebo. 
x68o H. More AbocaL Apoc. X07 Their free rebukes out of 
the word of God being very disquieting, xyxa Steele Sped. 
No 493 P I The Mistress and the Maid shall quarrel, and 
give each other very free Language. X794 Nelson 19 Mar. 
m Nicolas Disp, I. 375 Gave Lord Hood my free cminion 
that 800 troops, with 400 seamen, would take Bastia. 
1840 Macaulay Hist. Eng, II. 66 The conversation at 
table was free; and the weaknesses of the prince whom 
the confederates hoped to manage were not spared, X884 
L. J. Jennings in Croker Papers I. viii. 238 Men used 
rather free expressions to each other . . in the days of the 
Regency. 

b. Not observing due bounds, Toose*, licentious. 

x8sa Thackeray Esmond ni. ili. Where she . . listened 
to much free talk. x855i 7 'ennvson Enid 1140 Earl Limours 
Drank till he jested with all ease, and told Free tales. 

IV. Not burdened, not subject or liable, exempt; 
invested with special rights or privileges. 

26. (With const. ox of) \ a. Released or 
exempt from, not liable to (e.g. a rule, penalty, 
payment). 

c xooo Ags. Cosp. Matt. xvii. 26 Eomestlice bam senden 
frie. a 1300 Cursor M. 3240 0 H ‘^rout mak i be fre, 
X630 R. yoknsofis Kingd, Comnrw. 185 He is free from 
all tax and imposition . . alt his life after, x(594 Locjce Hum. 
Und. II. xxi, § 60 (ed. 2), The will, free from the determina- 
tion of such desires, is left to the pursuit of nearer satisfac- 
tions, 1849 Macaulay^ Hist. Eng. II. 7 That the Roman 
Catholic, where the interests of his religion were con- 
cerned, thought himself free from all the ordinary rules of 
xuoraUty. 

b. Exempt from, having immunity from, not 
subject to ^ some circumstances or affection regarded 
as hurtful or undesirable). 

<c:xasoo Ormim x68x 8 Crist wass. .all bwcrrt ut off sinne 


fre. c X230 Halt Meid. 5 Freo oner alle fram alle worldliche 
weanen. xsSi Sidney (Arb.) 55 Poetrie ■ is 

the freest from thys objection. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. ye, 
ix. § 2 The freer our minds are from all distempered aflec- 
tions. 161X Shaks. HMnf. T. t. ii. 264 These. .Are such 
allow’d Infirmities, that honestie Is neuer free of. t6gS 
Fryer Acc. E. India Ijr P. 35 When they feel themselves 
free.st from Sickness. 1798 Ferriar Illustr. Sterne vi. 179 
Our own writers are not free from this error. 1822 Lamb 
Elia Ser. n. Confess. Drunkard, I am never free from those 
uneasy sensations. 1885 Manch. Exam. 21 May 5/3 These 
Highlanders are notoriously free from pulmonary con- 
sumption. 1895 Sir N. Lindlkv \\\ Lazo Times Rep. 
LXXI 1 1.645/2 The point, .appears to me.. free from any 
real difficulty. 

27. a. Exempt from, or not subject to, some 
particular jurisdiction or lordship, b. Possessed 
of certain exclusive rights or privileges. Used to 
designate franchises or liberties, as free chapel see 
Chapel .pA 3 c) ; free chase Frank chase 
fishery (see Fishery 4 ); free marinade 
Mahkiage ; free ivarren (see W'arrkn). Free 
miner (local) : see quot. 1883 . 

1297 R. Glouc. 1x724) 474 Other hoU churche was issent, 
that mid ri^te was hO fre. 1375 BAKBpua Bruce 1. 164 Or as 
myn eldris forouch me Held it in freyast reawte. c X482 
Caxton Bk. Trav. ax b, A cure of fre cnapell. 1535 Cover- 
dale fosh. XX. 2 Giue amonge you fre cities . . y* they may 
be fre amonge you from the avenger of bloude. x$gg 
Sandys Enropse Spec. (i6«) 170 'rhe Free*Cityes . . have all 
save some very few, enfreed themselves from the Pope, 
i6xx Steed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. ili. § it Setting to sale the 
free-ri^hts of the Church, 1641 Terntes de la Ley 168 ree 
marriage. 1669 Sc. Acts C has. II 4 Tenements lands and 
fisliings holden in frie burgage. 1697 Dampier t oy. L xi. 
317 He was a free Merchant, .by that name the Dutch and 
English in the East Indiea distinguish those Merchants 
who are not Servants to the Conipiany. 1700 Tyrrell // ist. 
Eng. IL U07 Their feoffees and Free-Tenants. 1703 Loud. 
Gas. No. 3950/4 The several Regalties, Free- Fisheries, etc. 
1723 Ibid. No. 6194/7 Elizabeth Smith, .Free- Dealer. 1726 
C, KirkhamC? 7 /<?», Two Letters the First Shewing.. the 
Rights and Privileges of Pourallees or Frec-Hey. 1785 
J. Phillips Treat. Inland Navig. p. xii, The defection of 
the Colonies, now the Free and United States. xSio Sport- 
ing Mag. XXXVI. 26 The righLs of free warren and free 
chace, 1843 James Forest Days v, No free-forester shall 
ever be arrested by our people, or on our land. 1861 M. 
Pattison Ess. (18891 L 44 The free towns of LObeck, 
Bremen, and Hamburg. 1^3 Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining, 
Free Miner. ,a man born within the hundred of St, Briavels 
..who has worked a year and a day in a mine. 1884 Lavo 
Times 31 May 78/2 A free miner made an application to the 
gavel ler for a grant to him of one of the two gales. 

28. Of real property; Held without obligation 
of tent or service, freehold. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I, 52/186 An hondret hidene of guod 
lond with hire he 3af her bat bous, al-so freo in eche j^int 
ase he him-sulf it heold er. c X440 Vm’h Mysi. xxxii. 348 
Armig. A place here beside lorae wolde 1 wedde-seite- 
Pilai. What title has bou bvr-to? Is it jyyne awne freet 
A rmig. Lorde, fre be mv fredome me fallis it. 1465 Paston 
Lett. No. 522 II* 224 Other x acres of fre londe. 1333 
Ld. Berners Huon IxxxL 249 Your landes oughte to be 
renrtred to you franke and fre. 1587 in Collect. *Oxf. Hist. 
Soc.) I. x8o Ladyes Crofte Mr. Los.se free. x6ox Holland 
Pliny II. 4Q2 She had conferred frankelyypon the pK;ople of 
Rome, a piece of medow ground . . which was her owne 
Free-land X701 Loud. Gas. No. 3712/4 About 60 Acre.s of 
Meadow and Pasture Land, all Free Land. 

t b. Of property : At one’s own disposal. Ohs. 

x6o8 For.syth (x8o8) V. 144 a prohibition 

existed.. against marriage, unless where the young couple 
could show they posses.sed ;(]40 Scots of free gear. 

29. Invested with the rights or immunities 
admitted to the privileges ij/’ (a chartered company, 
corporation, city, or the like). Sometimes used 
simply, without of. 

14^ Ad X2 Hen. VI I, c. 6 Merchants and Adventurers 
dwelling and being free within the City of London. 1553 in 
W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 215 He was made fre in 
tnyne yere . . Am not I also a freeman ? x^y Fleming Contru 
Holinshed III. ipx/i Citizen of I. 4 >ndon, and free of the 
cloth workers, i6ro B- Jonson AlcA. i. ili, Free of the 
Grocers? 1651 Rec. Carpenters* Co. 4 X>ec. in Jupjp Hist. 
Acc. Comp. Carpenters (1887) 160 Whereas the ffree Sawiers 
have indit<^ a fforreine .sawier, etc. x6dx Pepys Diary 2, May, 
It was in his thoughts to have got me made free of the towne. 
x688 Loud. Gas. No, 23x7/1 I'he Company of Free Fisher- 
men of Your River of Thames. 1690 Locke Govt. ir. vL § 59 
Ls a Man under the Law of England? What made him 
Free of that Law? X703 Lond. Gas. No. 3944/4 He is 
a Free- Burgess of Colchester, xyia Swift Jrnl. to Stella 
18 Sept,, It is necessary they should be made free here 
before they can be employed. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe 11, xiii, 

S horse fell, and made me free of the country, as they 
^ it 1766 Rntick London IV. 2^ The .shop-keepers are 
obliged to be free of the city. xS^ C. Assoc. Prim. 

H. 54 Persons not free of the craft. 

b. Hence : Allowed the use or enjoyment of (a 
place, etc ). 

1687 Dryden Hind Sf P. m. 1245 He therefore makes all 
birds of every sect Free of his farm. X713 Steele Guardian 
No. 53 1*2 Fowel of the Bath is reconcUed to me, and has 
made me free of his show. 18x8 Keats Efudymion ni. Poet 
Wks.(s886 X39 And I was free of haunts umbrageous. 1840 
Dickens Bam. Rudge ^ Barnaby's as free of the house 
as any cat or dog about it 

30. Said of workmen who are not members of 
a trade-union: also free labour = ihie, labour of 
non-unionists. 

X890 Times 17 Sept. 4/3 A free labotir registration for the 
purpose of securing the services of men . . for work as free 
men without reference to any other combination, 189X 


Spectator 17 Jan., The refusal of Union men to work with 
free-labourers. 

31. Exempt from restrictions in regard to trade ; 
allowed to trade in any market or with any com- 
modities ; open to all traders ; also, not subject to 
tax, toll, or duty. 

idit Weever Anc. Fun, Mon. 38 Their Free-martes, or 
Maikets. X711 Shaftesb, Charac. (1737) I- 64 Nothing 
is so advantageous to it [trade] as a free-port, 17x4 Fr, 
Bk. of Rates 2 ri'he Privileges of Cities, 'Towns, Persons, 
Free’-fairs. and other Exemptions. _i7i9 De Itors. Crusoe ii. 
xiii, Having gotten a good acquaintance at Manilla, he 

f ot hi.s ship made a free ship. 1753 Scots Mag. Mar. iro/2 
*ree ships render the merchandize on board free. 184a 
Calhoun IVks (1874) IV. 105 I’he act. .increased the list of 
free articles many-fold. X858 Simmonds IJ/ct. Trade. Free 
pnblic-honse, one not belonging to a brewer ; the landlord 
has therefore free liberty to brew his own beer, or ijurchase 
where he chooses. x 8 Sz Latham Channel Isl. in. xvii. (ed. 2) 
4uo It became a free port, and throve through its freedom. 

32. (In full free of cost, charge, or the like). Given 
or provided without payment, costless, gratuitous. 
Of persons; (Admitted, etc.) without payment. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Voy. ni.xviii 104 To 

have free shot and cheare. 1697 Prydkn Virg. Georg, iv. 
357 Lazy Drones, without their Share of Pain, In Winter 
Quarters free, devour the Gain, 17x9 De Foe Crusoe 1. xvii, 
You will carry me . . to Ehigland, pa-ssage-free. 1830 Blackzv. 
Mag. XXVIII. 400 Paid., partly in victuals ; and partly in 
free tickets. 1836 DiCKENS Bos vi. 18501 22/1 Books 
were bought, all the free-seat people provided therewith. 
1852 Macaulay yrnl. 15 Aug , I got a place among the free 
.seats. 1856 Hawthorne Eng. Hoic-l>ks, (1883V IL 234 We 
went to the Haymarket Theatre, where Douglas Jerrold is 
on the free list. 1856 Fkoude Hist. Eng. (1858) 1. i,43 To 
every man. .who chose to ask for it, there was free fare and 
free lodging. 1894 Times (weekly ed ) 9 Feb. 1 13/2 An , . ap- 
plicant for a free pass over tliis company'.s lines of railway. 

b. Free school ; * a school in which learning is 
given without pay’ (J ). 

It has been denied that this was the meaning of * free 
(grammar) school L. libera sehola grammai kalis, as 
tlie official designation of many .schools founded under 
Edw. VL The denial rests on the two assertions (both 
disputable) : that the Eng. phrase is a translation of the 
I.atin, not the rever.se; and that liber couX^ not mean 
‘gratuitous' in mediifivalany more than in classical l.atin. 
Many different interpretatiom of the adj. have been pro- 
posed : (I) exempt from ecclesiastical control; (2I exempted 
oy licence from the operation of the statute of mortmain, 
and hence entitled to hold property (to a limited amount); 
^j) giving a liberal education; *4) ‘ privileged ’ or * author- 
ized'. We have failed, however, to find any example in 
which the interpretation ‘gratuitous* is inadmissible 1 though 
the schools called ‘ free ' were often gratuitous only to a select 
numlier or class of Mholars ; and there is abundant proof 
that this interpretation was already current before the time 
ofEdw. VL 

1x488 Will of Sir Edm. i'/tarw (Som. Ho.), I woll that the 
said connyng Preeste kepe a Grammer scole contynually in 
the said 'Town of Stopforde [Stockport}, .and that he frely 
without any. .salary asking, .except only my salary.. shall 
teach, etc.} 14M Fabyan Chron, vi. clxxL 165 He [King 
Alfred] ordeyned the firste grammer scole at Oxenfiirde, and 
other free scoles, xgoo Deed P'ound. Lancaster Grammar 
Sch. in .National Observer {x^f 3 Oct. 578 ['The ma-ster shall 
be] a profound grammarian, keping a Fre Sctjle, teching 
.. the childer unto the utmost profitt, nothing taking 
therefor. 1503 Will of Sir yohn Percyzmle s Macclesfield 
1B77) 5» I woll that the said preest shall alw'ay kepe . . in 
the said Town of Maxfeld a Fre Grammar Scole. c 1512 
Ordinance Agnes Mellers (MS.c. 1590) in Nottingham Rec. 
III. 453 [She founds at Nottingliam} a Free Schole of 
one maister and Usher . . [They are forbidden to] take any 
other gift . . whereby the .scoUers or their friends should be 
charged but at the pleasure of the friends of the scholars, 
save the wages to be paid by the said Guardians. [15x8 St at. 
St. Pauls Sch. in Lupton Life Colei 27X John CoTet. - in., 
15x2 bylded a Scole in the Estendc of Paulcs church for 153 
to 1 ^ tau^t fre in the same.] 1348 Chantry Cert if. No. 
22 in A. F. Leach Eng. Schools at Refozvn. (1897) 82 
The chauntry of Blakehroke . . Founded . .by licence obtained 
of Kinge Henry the Sixt to manteigne a discrete priest, .to 
kepe a gramer scoole half free, that ys to seye, taking of 
scolers lerning gramer 8d. the quarter, and of others lerning 
to rede 4d, the quarter. 1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. n. (18821 
19 Be there not. .free schooles, where youth may bee brought 
vp in learning Gratis without any charges to their parents? 
15M Will <5/ P. Blundell (founding Tiverton Grammar 
School) in Rept. Comm, Char. 1820 III. App. 136 My 
meaning is yt shall be for ever a Free Schole and not a 
Schole of exaction. X673 Essex Papers (Camden) I. 116 
There is also a free .schooTe setled att Carickfergus, which is 
maintained by the Bishop, Clergy, &c. 1699 Phil, Trans, 
XXL 44t A State-House, and a Free-School. 1727 Stat. 
Bury Gramm. School (Bury 1863), I have ordered my Free 
Schole of Bury to be free to all boys born in the parish . . 
yet my intent is.. not to debar [the masters] from that 
common priviledg in all B^ree Scholes of receiving presents, 
benevolences, gratuitie.s from the scholars. X759 Goldsm. Bee 
No. 6§ r r 4 The manner in which our youth ^ London are 
at pre^ient educated is, some in free schools in the city, but 
the far greater number in boarding schools about town. 1837 
Ht. Martineau Soc. Amen lit. 164 Cne needs but go 
from a charity-school in an English county to a free-school 
Massachusetts, to see [etc.]. 1838 Dickens 0 . Tzsiist 
vii, It’s a ]^r boy from the tree-school. 18^ — Amen 
Notes (X850) X13A Its iree-schools, of which it has so many 
that no person s child among its population can, by possi- 
bility, want the means of education. 

transf 1589 R. Harvey PL Perc, xo A free schoole of 
skolds shalbe set vp for the nonce. 

+ B, sb. Ohs. 

1. The adj. list'd oEsoL 

c 1300 Beket 221 The crle was sone wide couth among thue 
and freo. c 1320 Sir Tristr. 3153 }>o folwed bond and fre. 
CX350 Will Falerne 5314 FeipfuL-to fre & to bewe. 
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FBEB. 

2 . A person of noble birth or breeding; a knight 
or lady. 

[In OS. poetry fri neut. (prob. orig. adj. with ellipsis of 
luif) is used in the sense of ‘ lady', or ME. Burd; the same 
use occurs once in GE. in a passage known to be translated 
from OS. (quot. « looo below).] 
a looo Cxdmon's Gen. 457 (Or, Free fseKroste. c 1320 Sir 
Tristr. 3046 Ysonde men callej? \>SLt fre, Wif? he white hand. 
13. . E, E. Aim. F. B. 929 ‘penne fare forth quoth bat fre 
[an angel] c 1350 Will. Falerue 505 Whan r*e fre was in he 
forest founde in his denne. r 1380 Sir Fertmib. 3441 panne 
saide Roland to jpaX fry : ‘Dame.sele, how spekest ful cor- 
tesly.’ ri46o Towneley Myst (Surtees' 268 Well 1 wote 
that it was he My lord Jesu ; he that betraydo that fre 
Sore may he rew. ^5 x349 Mnrning Maidin 14 in Lane- 
ham's Pref. 150, I followit on that fre, That 

semelie wes to se. 

C. adv. In a free manner, freely: tisecl in the 
different senses of the adj. In educated use now- 
only techn. or arch., and chiefly in contexts where 
it admits of being interpreted as adj. 

*559 Mirr. Mag., That truth vnshent should 

speake in all thinges fre. 1613 Shaks Hen. Fill, n. i. 82, 

I as free forgiue you As I would he forgiuen. i 63 i Dryden 
/I (S- 202 Achitophel. .Disdain’d the golden Fruit 
to gather free. 1703 Moxon Mech. JLverc. 321 So as the 
Plumb-line play free in the Groove. 1709 Strypk Ann. 
Ref. I. ii. 61 I'his subsidy was extreamly fiee and readily 
granted. 1776 G. Semi’I.e Building in Water 105 'Phe 
Middle of the Current of tlie River, runs the freest. 1850 
Mrs. Browning Rom. Pa^e xxxiv, I'he knight smiled free 
at the fantasy. 1885 Law Times LXXX. loi/i An adjoin- 
ing pulley which ran free. 

b. Without cost or payment. Often with gratis 

added. Scot free : see Scot. 

1568 V. Skinner tr. Monlanns* Inqnisit. 35 b, Escape 
scotte free. 1682^ in Picton IJfool Munic, Rec. (1883) L 
252 Hee was admitted free gratis. 1774 Ibid. (1886 . 11 . 195 
Admitted to the freedom free gratis. Mod. The gallery 
will be open free on Saturdays. 

c. Naiit. ( 71 ? sail, go, etc.) free ; i.e. with bow- 
lines slackened and sheets eased; farther from the 
wind than when close-hauled. 

1812 Examiner 12 Oct. 649/2 Both keeping up a heavy 
fire and steering free. 1839 Marry at Phaui. Shiy xii, We 
were going about four knots and a half free. 1883 Harper's 
Mag. Aug. 447/2 A boat, .with ability to fetch to windward 
and to run free. 

D. Comb. 

1 . a. with ppl. adjs. where free is either adverbial 
or enters into parasynthetic combinations, as ’^free- 
bestotved, *bred, footed, \ franchised, -garmented., 
f -miened. -minded^ {-mindedness'), -tnouthed, 
-moving, -spirited, -swimming, -iongued, -workmg. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Dent. xiii. 75 I'hrough his owns 
^freehestowed |:oodenesse, 1599 Marston .iVA Villanieu. 
vi. 201 Oh indignity To my re.spectless *free-bred poesie. 
x6o2 Shakis. Hatn. ni iii. 26 For we will Fetters put vpon 
this feare, Which now goes too ’‘free-footed. 1681 Cotton 
Wofid, Peak {ed. 4) 28 I n these ’^free franchis’d, subterranean 
caves, 1848 Hare Guesses Ser. 11,(1859) 341 The sayings 
of the ^free-garmented folk.s in Julius Cesar could not have 
come from the close-buttoned generation in Othello. X647 
Stapvlton Juvenal 215 TheyV *free-mein’d, gallants, and 
fine gentlemen. 1597 Bacon Ess., Res^iment of Health 
(Arb. )58 To be *free minded and cbearefully disposed at 
bowers of meate and of sleepe and of exercise. x8^ T. 
Moore Mem. (1856) VII. 41 As if they were more high and 
free-minded from having .slaves to trample upon. 1579 
Knewstpb Confutation 68 b, Out of the ‘‘free mindednes 
of their heat [? heart]. 1647 H. More Song of Sotd i\. iii. 
in, Iviii, Mirth, and Free-mindednesse, Simplicitie. 186a 
Merivai.e Rom. Emf. (1865) VII. Ixii 403 A vain pretence 
of *free-mouthed patriotism. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 
688/1 The *free-moving young have very well developed 
eyes. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 429 Princes . . ought to 
be *freespirited, generose, liberal. 1735 Berkeley Def. 
Free-thinking in Mark. § 8 Many free-spirited inquiries 
after truth. X894 Pol>. Sci. Monthly June 272 A pelagic or 
^free-swimming Ascidian. 1599 MA.ssiNGER,etc. Old Law iv. 
ii, A *free-tongued woman, And very excellent at telling 
secrets, 1877 Dowden Shaks, /V/w. vi, 141 The free- 
tongued girls of Cleopitra, .2x6x9 Fotherbv Aikeom i. 
xiii. 8 1 (1622) 135 Both wittingly, and willingly, by a *free- 
working will. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 98 Portland, or 
some other free working stone. 1892 J. C. Blomfield Hist. 
Heyford 3 Light or free-working land may be ploughed 
more easily than that which is stiff and heavy, 

b. in derivative combinations based upon some 
recognized phrase in which the adjective is em- 
ployed, as free- agency, -citizenship, -pressism, etc. 
(after free agent, free citizen, free press, etc.). 

1786 Burke W, Hastings Wks. 1842 II. 205 The restora- 
tion of the Mogul, .to his *free-agency in the conduct of his 
affairs. x86o Pusey Min. P->oph. 324 He so wills to be 
freely loved . . that He does not force our free-agency. X849 
Grote Greece 11. Ixix. (x862) VI. 216 To Xerxes, the con- 
ception of *free-citizenship. .was. -incomprehensible. 1856 
Taifs Mag. XXlil. 698 Our *free pressism is one of our 
peculiarities. 

c. in secondary combination with a verbal or 
agent noun (where free seems partly adverbial, 
qualifying the action understood), as free acting, 
-haruUer, -handling, -seeker, -speaker, -speaking, 
-writer, -writing. "So Fkee-liv£R, -thinker, etc. 

1738-41 Warburton Div. Legat. App 41 *Tis the punish- 
ment of *free-actipgto fear where no fear is. 1862 F. Hall 
Hindu Philos. Syst. 157 The sanctimonious vocabulary of 
■^free-handlers and secularists. 1875 E. White Life in 
Christ II. xii. '1878 144 If you will but nullify by critici.sm 
and *free-handling the truth on Atonement. 1693 Luttrell 
Brief Re L \ 1857) III. 56 A new .sect is .started up here called 
the *Freeseekers. 17x6 Addison Drummer i. 10 I’m a 


Free-thinker, Child, Ah. lam sure you are a ^Free-speaker ! 
1660 Trial Regie. 49 Let there be *free- .speaking by the 
Pri.soner and Councef. 17x1 Shaftesb. Charac. {tjyf) L 
6s In the case of many zealots, who have taken upon 'eni to 
answer our modern *free- writers. 1732 Berkeley A Iciphr. 
II. § 6 In this most wise and happy age of Free-thinking, 
Free-.speaking, * Free-writing, and Free-acting. 

2- In spec, phrases, etc, : f free alms »« frank 
almoign (see Almoign) ; free-chant Mus. (see 
quot. ) ; free companion, (see quot. and of. Free 
LANCE); so free company; f free fLsh (see quot.); 
free grace, the unmerited favour of God (whence 
t free gracian ) ; f free holly (see quot.) ; free 
love, the doctrine of the right of free choice in 
sexual relations without the restraint of marriage 
or other legal obligation; vrhenctfree-lover, -loving, 
-lovism, etc, ; free-milling a. Mining (of ores) 
easily reducible ; free part Mtis. (see quot.) ; 
free-stock (see quot. 1 763) ; free-stufP Building 
(see quot.); -ffree suitor, one of the ttnants 
entitled to attend a manorial court ; f free ward, 

? ^ L. libera detention not involving close 

or ignominious re.straint (hence free-warder) ; 
d' free-work, ? decorative mason-work. 

1503-4 Act ig Hen. Fife. 29 Preamb., To hold,, of your 
Highnesse and of your heyres in ^free & perpetuall Aimes. 
1628 Coke On Liii. 97 a, Free almes, 'which was free from 
any limitation of certaintie), 1876 Stainer & Barrett Diet. 
Pli4s. Terms, *Free chant is a form of recitative music for 
the Psalms and Canticles, in which a phra.se, consisting of 
two chords only, is applied to each hemistich of the words. 
1820 Scott Ivanhoe viii, A knight who rode near him, the 
leader of a band of *Free Companions, or Condottieri ; that 
is, of mercenaries belonging to no particular nation, but 
attached for the time to any prince by whom they were 
paid. 1872 Ru.skin Fors Clax>. II. xv. ir A .soldier in one 
of these ^free companies. i6oz Carew Cornwall 31 a, 
After Shell-fish .succeedeth the *free-fish,so termed, because 
he wanteth this shelly bulwarke. 1651 C. Cartwright 
Cert. Relig. i. 108 How many, O Lord, doe with Pelagius 
fight for Free-will against Thy *Free-grace ? 1871 Carlyle 
m Mrs. Carlyle's Lett, I. 380 [She] wa.s filled with the con- 
sciousness of free grace. 1647 Saltmarsh Sparkl. Glory 
(1847) 141 The ■‘‘^Free-Gracian. They that have discovered 
up into free-grace or the mystery of salvation [etc.]. x6io 
Guillim Heraldry in. vii. 108 There is a kinde of 
Holly that is void of these Prickles , . and therefore called 
' B'ree-holly, which in my opinion is the best Holly, 1859 
Holland Gold F. vi. 96 The *free-love doctrines and free- 
love practices of the day. 1872 Tennyson Last Tourna- 
ment 27s * Free love — free field — we love but while we may.' 
1872 F. Hall Rece?it ExempL. False Phil. 89 ’‘Free-lovers 
may, with good reason, look up. 1879 Gko. Eliot Theo. 
Such xviii, 318 Affection which lifts us above emigrating 
rats and *free-loving baboons. 1864 Realm 17 Feb. 3 
Advocates of *free-lo'yism, who believe the great evil of the 
world to be the indissolubility of marriage. 1895 City 
Review 3 July 3/2 *Free milling ores are usually obtained 
from the auriferou.s quartz lying near the surface. 1876 
Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms, *Free-parts, ad- 
ditional parts to a canon or fugue, having independent 
melodies, in order to .strengthen or complete the harmony. 
^19 London & Wise Compl. Gard. iv. 52 It should be 
Grafted on a Quince-stock, because on a *Free-Stock the 
Fruit grows spotted, small, and crumpled. 1763 J W heeler 
Botan. ^ Card. Diet. s. v. Pyrus, All the sorts pi opagaied 
in gardens are produced by budding, or grafting them upon 
stocks of their own kind; which are commonly called 
free-stocks. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 223 *Free 
Stuff, that timber or .stuff which is quite clean, or without 
knots. 1620 Wilkinson Courts Leet 4* Baron 108 Then 
call the ’‘free suitois and dozoTior.s one after another. 
^1640 J. Smyth Liws Berkeleys <1883) 1 . 195 Which in the 
Court of this Lord in Radclive street .shee aenyed; where- 
upon the freesuters there gave iudgment vpon his life. 
1637 Rutherford Let. 23 Sep. (1891; 523 My spirit also is 
in *free ward. Ibid. 17 Sep. (xSqi) 516 Jesus hath a back- 
bond of all our temptations, that the free- warders shall 
come out by law and justice, in respect of the infinite and 
great .sum that the Redeemer paid, a X718 Penn Tracts 
Wks. 1726 I. 726 Sculpture, ‘’^Free-work, inlayings and 
Painted Windows. 

Pree ifiz), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. freed. fOE. 
f}ion, friogie tzw, =MHG. vrijen, Om. friaffrid:— 
OTeut ^frijijan, f. fri jo- Free a.] 

1 . trans. To make free; to set at liberty; to re- 
lease or deliver from bondage or constraint. 

1000 MhvnicLev. xxv, 10 On f»am forgifenisse geareman 
sceal freogan aelcne h^owan, c 1205 Lay. 882 Ich ninewille 
freoien ^if he me 3efe6 gersume. c 1250 Gen. 4* Ex. 2787 
Nu am ic li^t to fren hem l 5 e 3 en, And milche and huni^e 
lond hem quetien. a X300 Cursor M. 16942 pan war we 
frehed all, £1470 Henry W'allacevni. 15^ Thai fredethe 
folk, in Ingland for to gang. 15x3 Douglas Mneis x. xiii. 
heading, Lausus. .Quhxlk rred his fader hurt in thebargane. 
1572 Satir. Poems Reform, xxxi. 108 France will haif hir 
brocht hame Quene And fred out of Ingland. 16x1 Bible 
2 Macc, ii. 22 Ihey.. freed the citie, and vpheld the lawes. 
1639 S. Du Verger tr. Camus' Admir. Events 23 Like a 
furious Tigres. .seeking to free her young ones. 1693 
Dryden Persius' Sat. v. 182 Const thou no other Master 
understand Than him that freed thee by thePretor’s Wand. 
1841 Lane A rab. Nis. 1 , 64^ He who beats his slave without 
fault . .his atonement for this is freeing him. x86s Kingsley 
Herew, xxi. 267 Then be freed one of these four men. 
b. Const, from, f of 

c X20O Trin, Coll. Horn. 103 He ben panne fried of pe 
deueles pralshipe. x^o Ayenb. 262 Ac vri ous uram queade. 
X613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 284 'J'he Portugals . . not 
oneTy freed that their Ca.stle from Turkish bondage, but had 
meane.s to fortifie it better. X65X Hobbes Leviath. in. xl. 
250 Till the Israelites were freed from the Egyptians. X736 
Butler Anal, l vi. Wfcs. 1874 I. 116 Freed from the 
restraints of fear, i8x6 J. Wilson CUy of Plague iii. i, 


They all died in ignorance of the plague That freed them; 
from their cells. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 234 A 
philosophy which could free the mind from the power of 
abstractions, 

2 . To relieve or from, rid or ease of (a 

burden, obligation, inconvenience); lo exeniptyr-7/# 
(payment, tribiue, etc.), confer immunity upon, 
t In early use chiefly, to exempt (a church, etc.) 
from feudal services or exactions. 

0 . E. Chron. an. 777, Seo kyning freode pa past mynstre 
Wocingas wiS cining & wi3 biscop & wi3 eorl & wio ealle 
men. cxzas Lay, 10213 Freoden alle pe chirchen. i?i4as 
Found. St. Bartholomew's (K. E. T. S.) 16 Or ony othir 
chirche yn all Inglonde that is most y-freid, X530 Pai.sgr. 
558/1, I free a marchandy,se or person that shulde paye 
a somme or tale. Je guitie. 1573 Satir. Poems Reform. 
xii. 80 Thocht of this feir thow salbe fred. 1598 Hakluyt 
Voy, L 172 The said marchants should be exempted 
and freed from all custome and imposition of small 
clothes, 1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. ly Comn.w. g$ If it 
be a blessing . . to be freed from coiTupt and absurd cere- 
monies. 1748 Anson's Foy. 11, ii. 137 We were now freed 
from the apprehensions of our provisions falling short. 1761 
BumHHst. Eng. II, xxvii. 123 He freed their subjects from 
all oaths of allegiance. x8i8 Ckuihe Digest (ed. 2) III. 314 
I'he lands would be held of nobody, and freed from all 
feudal services. 1842 A. CouBU Physiol. Digestion (ed. 4) 
74 From all these inconveniences we are entirely freed. 
1^6 Crump Banking ix. 198 That Bank of England notes 
should be freed from stamp duty, 1874 Grf.vm Short Hist. 
iv. § 2. 171 'Phe towns liad long since freed themselves from 
ail payment of the dues, .exacted by the King. 

fb. intr. To free with Ho dispense with’ 
(see Dispense zi, 9). Obs. 

1561 Abp. Parker Corr. 1 1853'' 126 If that this young stu- 
dent had a dispensation for the delay of his orders-takirig, yet 
he were not freed with for his laity and the bishop might 
repel him at his institution. 

t e. tzans. To grant immunity from the opera- 
tion of a thing ; to make safe or secure from Obs. 

x6ii Shaks. Wint. T. iv. iv. 444 Tliou Churle, for this 
time (Though full of our displeasure) yet we free thee From 
the dead blow of it. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 311 
Chederles hereby freed from death. x6s9 D. Fell Impr. 
Sea 382 There are but few Trees . . that are free’d from the 
Thunder, save the Lawrel. 

d. To relieve or rid of the presence of a person. 
Con-t. from, of. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia n. (1590) 134 Meaning to free him 
of so .serpentine a companion as 1 am. <*1639 Si orris- 
WOOD Hist. Ch. Scotl. (1677)74 How soon the Cardinal was 
freed of the Earl of Lenox, he [etc.] 1821 Scott Kenilw, 
ix, Desirous to get her house freed of her guest. 1833 Hr. 
Martineau Fr. Wines ^ Pol. viii. 129 The gentleman soon 
chose to free the family of his presence. x8^ H. H. Wil- 
son Brit. India III. 124 To free hi.s rear from a force which 
cut off his communication with Rangoon. 

f e. To clear from blame or stain ; to show or 
declare to be guiltless; to absolve, acquit. Obs. 

*593 Shaks. Lucr. 1208 My life's foul deed, my life’s fair 
end shall free it. i6xi — Wini. T. m. ii. 112 Mine Honor 
Which 1 would free. 1611 Bible Rom. vi. 7 He that is 
dead, is freed from sinne. 

f. To relieve, unburden (one’s mind), 

1869 Trollope He knew, etc. I, xxvi. 20^ * It is a matter 
in which 1 am bound to tell you what I think * Very well. 
If you have freed your mind, I will tell you my purpose I ’ 

3 . To clear, disengage, or disentangle (a thing) 
from some obstruction or encumbrance. Const. 
from, of 

x6i3 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 759 Faire and open 
grounds, freed from woods. 1^7 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 
83s Nor cou’d their tainted Flesh with Ocean Tides Be 
freed from Filth. 1796 Mrs. Glasse xvii. 280 Take 

six pounds of young pork, free it from bone and skin. xBzo 
Keats St, Agnes xxvi, Of all its wreathed pearls her hair 
she frees. 1837 Goring & Pritchard Microgr. 203 For 
freeing the gases of tlieir impurities. 1886 Law Times 
LXXX. 213/2 Has anyone ever succeeded in freeing a ship 
at sea in a warm latitude from cockroaches? 
b. Natit. (See quot. 1627.) 

X627 Capt, Smith Seamaiis Gram. vi. 27 Free the Boat is 
to bade or cast out the water. 1769 Falconer Diet Marine 
(1789 Ss, There is no resource for the crew, excei t to free 
her by the pumps. X867 Smyth SailoFs Word-hk. s. v„ To 
free a pump, to disengage or clear it. 1892 Laiu Times Rep. 
LXV. 590/1 A ship.. fouled her propeller, and it became 
necessary to put her upon the ground in order to free it. 

C, To get (oneself) loose, disengage, extricate. 
1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 507 Till you nave got up your 
Anchors, and freed yourselves from the shore, 1665 Hooke 
Microgr. 37 Its parts will be. .agitated, and so by degrees 
free and extricate themselves from one another. 1832 Miss 
VoNGE Cameos I. xxxv. 301 Having freed himself from 
his difficulties. 

f d. To open so as to allow free passage. Obs. 
1690 Dryden Don Sebast. ly. i, I'his master Key Frees 
every Lock, and leads us to his Person 1700 — Cymon ty 
iphigenin 285 Hast’ning to bis prey. By force the furious 
lover free’d his way. 

t 4 . To remove so as to leave the place clear, 
banish, get rid of. Obs. 

*599 Daniel Octavia to Antonius li. Free thine owne 
torment, and my griefe release. 1605 Shaks. Macb. in, vl 
35 V/e may againe . . Free from our Feasts, and Banquets 
bloody kniues. x6ii — Cymb. hi. vi. 80 Bel. He wrings 
at some distresse. Gut. Would I could free’t. 16x3 Hey- 
wooD Brazen Age 11. ii. Wks, 1874 III. 239 By these ail 
his stor’d labours he hath sent To call him home, to free her 
discontent. 1638 Ford Fancies 11. ii, Free suspicion, 
f b. Natit. To bale out (water) from a ship. 
1624 Cart. Smith Virginia iii. v. 56 We kept her [a Barge] 
from rinking by freeing out the water. 
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f 5 . To leap or get clear over, clear (a ditch, etc.). 
Cf. ? .franchir. Dh, 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais i. xxili, He. .made him [a horsel 
,.free the ditch with a skip. 1785 Burns ^ Dr. 

Hornbook iii, t stacher’d Vhyles, but yet took tent ay To 
free the ditches. 1:799 Hist. nn. R eg;. 299/j Rally** 

iiigsuch of his troop.s as had been able to free these abyssesi 
1 6. To frank (a letter) : see Frank i. Obs. 
177s Johnson Let. to H. Thrale Feb., Please to free this 
letter to Miss L. Porter at Lichfield, 1823 Mirror i. 410/2 
Those who do not free their letters. 

7 . Lead-minmg. To register (a new mine, vein, 
etc.) by making the cnstonmry specified payment 
to the barmaster. Also, to free for. 

1601 High, Peak Art All. in Mander Derbysh. Min. Gloss. 
(1824) 131 If any Miner. . do free or pay a Meare, 1653 
Manlove Lead-Mines 51 (E. D. S.) First the finder his two 
meers must free With oar there found, for the Barghmaster's 
fee. 1747 Hooson Miner's Diet. ^,v. Break-off^ 1 am obliged 
to Free for a new Vein, or Forfeit the same to the Lord. 1851 
Act 14 4- IS Pic. c, 94 Sched. i. § 12 If any Miner shall 
work any Mine or Vein without having duly freed the same, 

8, mtr. (See qiiot.) ? 

1889 Cenft<?y Diet.,, Free,, intrans., To make free; take 
liberties : followed i)y with, [Colloq.] 

Hence Freed ppl. a. 

1710 Pope Windsor For. 407 The freed Indians in their 
native grove.s. 2837 Hr. Martineau S&c. Amer. 11 - 116 
The freed slave. 

Free and easy, adjectival phr.., (adv.) and sb. 
A adject wal pfir. Unconstrained, natural, un- 
affected ; also, careless, slipshod. 

16199 Lister Journ. Pans 41 In a very free and easie posture. 
27*1 Anni.soN Spect. No. 1x9 P 3 The fashionable World is 
grown free and easy, 1756 R. Baron Pre/, Milton's Eikon.^ 
In the book before us hts style is for the most part free and, 
easy. 1861 Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. vui, I don’t think 
he has ever got back .since that day to his original free-and- 
easy swagger. tB$4 N ewman A poiogia 1 34 , 1 had a lounging 
free-and-easy way of carrying things on. 
b. quasi -ar/s/. 

1772 Hutton Bridges 83 Arches . .over large waters, which 
with their navigation pass free and easy under them at the 
same time, 

Flence Free-and-easiaiess. 

18^ Holme Lee B. Godfrey xxxiv. 184 Belle and Blanche 
..were well-bred free-aud-easiness personified. 

B. sh. A convivial gathering for singing, at which 
one may drink, smoke, etc. 

2823 in *JoN Bek' [J, Badcock] Slang. 2832 Examiner 
460/1 The prisoner was a frequenter of Free and Easys. 2878 
Besant & Rick Celia's Arh. xxxvi. (2887) 264 Tiie Blue 
Anchor. . where there was a nightly free-and-easy for soldiers 
and sailors, 

Free beiicli. taw. Also free bank. (See 
quot. 1670.) 

^ 2^ Blount Law Did.,, -signifies that ^tate 

in Copihold Lands which theWife, being espoused a Virgin, 
hath, after the death of her Husband, for her Dower, 
according to the custom of the Manner. 2724 Sped. No. 614 
F 16 The Steward is bound by the Custom to re-admit her 
to her Free-Bench. 2764 Kirby Suffolk Trmu ted. 2) 27 To 
hold in Name of Free-bunk. 2818 Cruise Digest ed. 21 1 . 
328 If the widow be entitled to the whole of the copyhold, 
a.s her free bench, she may cuter immediately. 

Pree-board (firbo».id). [transl. of AF. franc 
bord'. see P'rek o:. and Board sh. Sense 2 seems 
to have been suggested by sense i.] 

1 . Law. In some places the right of claiming 
a certain quantity of land outside the fence of 
a park or forest ; also, the land thus claimed. 

[tc 2350 Carta 7 \ Dom. Mouhray va Dugdale Monasficon 
(1631)11.241/1 Et totum boscum quod vocatur Brendewode, 
cum frankbordo duorum pedum & dimidiutn, per circuitum 
iliius bosci.] Coles F'ree-bord, a small space beyond 

or without the fence. 2795 Epwortk {Line.) Enclosure Ad 
25 Any Freeboard, Screed, or Parcel of Land left outside the 
fences. 2793 in Chancellor Hist. Richmond (2894) 222 The 
Boundaries of His Majesty's Park at Richmond, and the 
Free-board thereto belonging. 1894 Ibid., Richmond Park 
has a free-board of i64 feet outside the boundary-wall. 

2 . Naut. (See quot. 1867.) 

1726 G. Shelvockk Voy, (2757) 268 Not having above 
sixteen inches free board.. the water continually ran over 
us. 2867 Sailor's Word~bk. s.v. Plank-skeeryUhsi 

space between this [plank-sheer] and the line of flotation has 
latterly been termed the free-lxiard. 1880 TimesliAxeg. 5/3 
According to this vessel’s construction, she ought to have 
had 6 ft. freeboard. 

Hence Tree'-boarded a. 

2883 H arpePsMag. Aug, 442/2 Low free-boarded, shallow, 
beamy boats. 

+ Pree-boot, sh. Obs. [f. B'eke a. + Boot sh .^ ; 
after Freebooter.] Plunder, robbery. 

2647 R. Stapylton yii7>enat 156 The Cilicians, that lived 
. .upon free boote. 2654 Vilvain EpiL Ess. vi. Ixxviii, The 
Swed free boot ' Dane Dice and Drink approved. 

Pree-boot, V. [back-formation from Free- 
booter.] inlr. To act as a freebooter, plunder. 

2592 GvtEunK Black Bk.'s Messenger Wks. (Grosart)XL 17, 
I came to the credite of a high Lawj'er, ana with my sword 
free booted abroad in the country hke a Caualier on horse- 
backe. 2659 Gauden (1660) 104 Jesus.. loves to 

see his Soldiers not stragling and freebooting in broken 
parties . . but united. 1869 Echo 28 Oct., When the conquerors 
had freebooted thoroughly, they settled. 2879 H. V. Tri- 
bune 25 Nov, (Cent.i, An ambition to..freeboot it furiously 
over the placid waters took posstsssion of their bosoms. 
Hence Froe'-booting vbl. sh. and ppl. a. 

* 59 ® Spenser State Irel. (Globe) 632 When he goeth 
a^de in the night on free-booting, 2683 Chalkhill 
Thealma ^ Cl. 119 Many a night they used this free- 


hooting. 1798 C. Smith Young Philosopher IL 242 The 
free-booting savage, 1868 Milman St. Paul's ui. 52 The 
great freebroting rebel. 2876 Fox Bourne Locke IL xi. 162 
Where freebooting was terribly rife, 

Pre6Tbooter (frr bzd^i). Also 6 frebetter, fri- 
booter, 7 frybuter, [ad. Du. vrijbuiter (Kilian 
vrtjkieter)~Gtx.freibeuter, f. the equivalents of 
Free Booty or Boot sb.'^y -erL Cf. also Eng. 
flibntor, s.v. Filibuster.] One who goes about 
in search of plunder; esp. a pirate or piratical 
adventurer. 

XS?® Michael CouLWEBER in Burgon Life Gresham W. 
360 For so much as I was spoyled by the waye in cominge 
towards England by the Duke of Alva his frebetters, maye 
it please the Queene-s Majestic [etc,]. 1SS>8 Hakluyt Voy, 
1 . I’o Rdr. *5 They tooke flue, .ships of the Freebooters. 
2623 Malynes Anc, Law-Merch. 179 If the ship become 
as.sailed by Pirats or Frybutens. a 1659 Bi*. Bbownrig Serm. 
(1674) I. xxix. 376 The Danites were . . Free-booters . . and 
did all by force. 1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World xz 
I'he ship.s there,. fired several shot at me, mistaking me for 
a free Booter. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. iv. vii. (1869) I L 151 
St. Domingo was established by pirates and free hooters, 
1838 Thirlwall Greece V. xlii. 214 Every freebooter was, or 
might easily become, a pirate. 2856 Ol.msted Slave States 
314 Thc.se rail-road freeDooter.s. 

transf. and Jig. 2600 W. Watson Qmdlibeis Relig. 
State 'iv. (1602) 100 So.. to send abroad his fribooters,. 
against other words and writings, a 2656 Bi*. KAULpccas. 
Medit. (1851) 20 Those spiritual freebootei-s, that lie in wait 
for our souls. 1886 A. Winchell Walks Talks GeoL 
P'u'ld 240 The fierce shark is the frec-booter of the ocean. 

Picnce (see quot.); Pree- 
boo^tery, the practice of freebooters. 

2659 Torriano, Vivere k discretiione . . for a souldier to 
free-booter or free-quarter in any place. 2822 T. L. Peacock 
Maid Marian xviii. 273 In the pure principles of freebootery 
have they excelled all men. Sir F. Palgravk Norm. 4- 
Eng. L 448 The Pirate-Kings. . agreed unmiimously to forego 
their free-bootery, 

t !l*iree*-l300ty‘. Ohs^ [f. Free«. Booty, after 
F KEEBOOTER.] 

1 . Plunder or spoil (to be) taken by force. 

2623 Bp. }A.M.i.Serm. V. 152 If any usurping spirit of error 
shall have made a free-booty of truth. 1749 Fielding 'fo$n 
Jones XU. i, Whose property is considered as free-booty by 
all his poor neighbours, 

2 . Taking of booty, plundering. 

1649 Depos. Cast. York (Surtees) 26 To goe to sea as a man 
of war upon free bootie, 

Free-Bom, a. [f. Free a. -f Born ppl a . ; 
cf. Get. jreigehoren.’} 

1 * Born free, born to the conditiems and privileges 
of citizenship, inheriting liberty. 

c 2340 Cursor M. 9497 (Trm.) Fre born to be & not Ironde. 
€ 1420 Sir Cleges 399, I am your man fre born, 2612 Row- 
lands More Knaues Vet?ix6x3) 3 Myfreeborne Muse is no 
such seruile Imby. a 2720 Sheffield iDk. Buckhm.V Wks. 
(*753) F 299 'Fhat free-born spirits should obey Wretches, 
who know not to sway I 2794 Bloomfield /I wm Lmv Rep. 
24 The Court do adjudge that the said Negro Peter was 
free-born. 2871 B, Taylor (1875) H* ***• *7® To me 
a free-lxrrn Cretan did that journey bring Imprisonment. 

2 . Pertaining to or bentting a free-born man. 

£■2520 Robin Hood 2 in Arh. Garner VI 423 Lithe and 
listen, Gentlemen, That be of freborn blood. 260® tst Pt. 
Jeronimo in Dodsley D. PL 12780)111,98 A base blu.sh upon 
our free-born cheeks! 1621 Brathwait Nat. Emb. Ded. 
(1641) Aij, Professed fauorer and furtherer oF all freeborne 
studies. 1781 Gibbon Ded.^ F. 1 11 . Hi. 275 They insensibly 
lost the freeborn and martial virtues of the desert 2823 
Scott Rokeby i, xvii. The wily priests . , damned each free- 
born deed and thought. 

t Tree-boimd. Ohs. rare-K [f. Free a. w 
Bound = Free-board i, 

1639 Of Nuisance to prh/afe Homes 7 Hee that maketh 
a Pai-ke, will leave ground. .without the pale for the Keeper 
to walke about it., rhis is called free-V)Ownd. 

t Free Burghership. Obs. rare. [f. phrase 
free burgher (Free a. 29) + -SHIP.] Citizenship. 

a 2368 CovERDALE Hope Faitkf. vii. 42 Our conuersation, 
freburgership or dwelling, is in heauen. 

Free CBuroli. 

1 . gen. A church free from state control. In pi. 
a name often given by Nonconformists to the various 
churches of Congregationalists, Baptists, etc., as 
distinguished from the Established Church. 

1869 Skeats {title) A history of the Free Churches of Eng- 
land from A. a 1688-A. D. 2851. 2892 Ch.p. Rev. July 355 

'Their, .notion of any number of ‘Free Churches’. 2897 
FAiRBAmN in Oxford Free Ck. Mag. Jan. 2 {article) The 
Free Churches and the education of their sons. 

2 . 7 'he Free Church {Kirk) cf Scotland', the 
organization formed by the miniiaters who secedt d 
from the established Presbyterian Church in 1843. 

2843 [see Dissuption 3]. 1874 Blackie Self-Cult. 47 The 
Free Church of Scotland. 

So Free-chu'rcMsm, the principles or doctrines 
of the Free Churches; !Fre€-clm*rclima2i, a mem- 
ber of a Free Church. Also Pree-kiTker {depre- 
€iaiively)y a member of the Free Kirk of Scotland. 

1847 Candlish in Life xiv. fx86oV 402, I feel on this sub- 
ject tsx more as a Chnstian patriot than as a Free Church- 
man. 1881 Sat, Rev. 23 July 116/it This egregious assump- 
tion of the Freekirkers. 2£fe4 Chr. World 21 Feb, 135/3 
Thus, Freechurchism goes ahead in these colonies. 2897 
Oxford Free CA. Mag. Jan. 3 These important bonds of 
faith between all Fre* Churchmen. 

t Free cost, Ohs. In phr. al, of on, upon free 
cost-free, gratis. (S^ also Cost shf 5 c.) 


ks6$ Homilies w Agst. Idleness (1S59) 51:7 Eating other 
men's bread of free cost. 1637 Br. Hall Bargains 
Wks. 516 An error of free- cost is belter than an high-rated 
veritie, 1653 B'uller Ch. Hist. n. iii. § 26 If he affirmet h it 
on free cost, we can confute it as cheap, by denying it. 1676 
Wycherley /V. Dealer A man . . had better pay for 

what he has at an inn than lie on free-cost at a gentleman’s 
house. 2749 Lavington Enthm. Methodists Papists 
(1820) 172 The Methodists asking her to live upon free-cost. 
1764 Mem. G. Psalmanazar 134 Considering how well 
acquainted I was with the way of travelling at free-cost, 
b. as ad V. phr. without preposition. 

1648 Herrick Hesper., ^ Nothing free-cost\ 11869) 189 
Nothing comes free-cost here. 2720 Ozell Vertot's Rom. 
Rep. IL IX. 67 That the People might., see the Sports Free- 
cost. 

C. attrih. or adj. Gratuitous. 

1586 T. B, La Primaud, Fr. Acad. 1, (1594) 136 Such 
parasites and scrap-gatherers at free-cost feasts, 
t Free-denize, S'. Obs. *=Dknize. ■ 

1577, 2:577-^7 [stje Denize t, 2]. a 1628 F. Grevif.le Sidney 
X. 11652) 128 His own subjects Jree-denized_ in America. 
2630 Lknnard tr. Charron's Wisd. i. xxxvii. § 10 
123 Ike Son of God . . being come to secure and free-denize 
the world. 

t Free-de'nizea,. Obs. «DENmiN2, 2 b. 

2576 [see Denizen 2I. 1587 Fleming Conin. Holiushcd 
III. 1348/2 Peter Moris free denison, having made an engine 
for that purpose, a 1640 Jackson Wks. (1673). HI. 619 As 
often as any good or harm did liappen to any Cuizeii or Free- 
denizon thereof, a 2653 [.see Denizen 2 b}. 
t Free'de'nizeai, Obs. ^Dknizen r. 

2629 T. Mili.rs tr. Mexia's Treas. Anc. t^ Mod. 'Times 
IL 910/2 The Irish language became free-denizened in the 
Enylisn Pale. 2655 Br. Hall Rem. Why. (1660) 202 No 
worldly respects can free-denison a Christian acre. 

Free'dinaii. [f-f'^ed, pa. ppie. of Frke V. 
+ Man A man who has been a slave and 
is manumitted, an emancipated slave. 

2601 Holland Pliny I. 245 Opjatus his freed man (who 
sometime had Inn a slaue of his).^ 2794 Sui.i.ivan Vimo 
Nat. IL 63 The freedman of Tiberms. 1834 Lytton 
Pompeii 1. 1, He thinks, .to make us forget that lie is thei^on 
of a freedman. 2870 'N mrmi'St. Soc. Friends Pr. Wks. 1889 
HI. 307 The Freedmen and Indians. 

Freedom (frrdam h Forms: i fr^oddm, frf- 
d6m, 3“4 freodom, -dam, 4 south, vridom, 2-6 
fredom(e, 4-5 fre(e)dam, (4 fredame), 6-7 free- 
dome, 7 freedoom, Sc. friedome, 4- freedom. 
\plt. frioddin ; see Fkek a. and -dom,] 

1. Fkemption or release from slavery or imprison* 
ment; personal liberty. \ Letter of freedom i a 
document emancipating a slave, 

c 2230 Hali Meid. 5 Nis ha |>enne sariliche. .akast & in to 
hewdom idrahen,Fat fram semuchel hehscipe & seselifreo- 
dom schal lihte se lahe in to a monnes jk*owdom. 2382 
Wyclif Dent, XV. 13 And whom with freedam thow ^yuest, 
thou shalt not suffre to goon awey voyd. 2596 Seenskr 
F. Q. V. V. 57 Thus he long while in thraldorae there remayned 
.. Untill nis owne true love his freedqme gayned. 2623 
PuRCHAS 1614) 29s They will write any thing 
for monie, as letters of fieedoine for servants to nmne away 
from their Masters. 2659 D. Pkll hnpr. Sea 298 Taken 
hy the Turks, and. .have .set their heads on work how to get 
their freedoms again. 2782 Coweer Charity 272 Neither 
age nor force Can quell the love of freedom in a horse. 2880 
E. Kirkk Garfield 38 Face to face with the alarming truth 
that we must io.se our own freedom or grant it to the slave, 
b. Jig. Liberation from the bondage of sin. 

<r2o^ ByrhtfertEs Handboc in Anglia {2885) VlII. 320 
Wilnigende mid j?issum beowdome, cuman to ecum freo* 
dome. 1340 Ayenb. 86 be o|>er uridom is he ilke h^t habbeh 
he guodemen . .]>et god neh yvD'd • uram pe preldome of be 
dyeule. 2526 Pilgr. Perf. iW. de W. 15321 4 b, From the 
thraidome of the princes of the world to the fredome of glory 
& kyngdome of god. 

2. Exemption from arbitrary, despotic, or auto- 
cratic control ; independence ; civil liberty. 

*375 Barbour Bruce i. 225 Fredome all solace to man 
gims. He levys at e.sc that frely leyys ! 2606 Holland 
Suet on. 42 They died for the Liliertie and Free-donie of 
their Cittie. 272^ Swift Drapicr's Lett. v. Wks. 1761 III. 
97 B'retdom consists in a people's leiug governed by laws 
made with their own consent. 2780 Cowi'iat 'Fable 'talk 
284 They, that fight for freedom, undertake 'Ihe noblest 
cause mankind can have at stake. 2817 Byron Bepfo xlvii, 
1 like the freedom of the press and quill. 2850 'I'knnyson 
In Mem. cix, A love of freedom rarely felt, Of freedom in 
her regal seat Of England, 

“t 8. The quality of being free or noble ; nobility, 
generosity, liberality. Obs, 
c 2320 Cast. Love 145 He ^af Adam. . Feirkk, and freodam, 
and muebe miht. c 2386 Chaucer Monk’s ' 1 \ 564 He was 
of knyghthod and of f redam flour, c 2430 Pilgr. LyfMan- 
hode L Ixxx. (1869) 47 Nay, but me shulde thinke suich a 
yifte ful of gret fredom . . and of gret curtey.sye. 2500-20 
Dunbar Poems xxi. 38 On fredome i.s laid foirfaltour. c 2530 
Calisto 4* Melib. C i a, With grace indewid in fredome as 
alexandre. 

4 . The state of being able to act without hin- 
drance or restraint, liberty of action. 

.i:x4oo Maundev. xvii. I2839) 193 Fis.sches, that ban fre- 
dom to enviroun alle the Costes of the See, at here owne 
list, comen of hire owne wille to profren hem to the dethe. 
2588 Shaks. Tit. A. i. i. 17 And Romanes, fight for Free- 
dome in your Choice. 2633 Bp, Hall Hard 'Texts 513 
Alexander of Macedon . . shall rule powerfully and with 
great freedom and absoluteness. 2728 Freethinker No. r 
1* 5 Freedom of Thought is like Freedom in Actions. 2878 
Jkvons Frim. Pol. Ecott. 67 It is absolutely necessary to 
maintain . . the freedom of other men to labour if they like. 
28% Vpool Daily Post 7 Jf uly 4/4 The Government’s freedom 
of action was limited by the fact that they came into negotia- 
tions partly concludeci. 
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5. The quality of being free from the control of 
fate or necessity; the power of self-determination 
attributed to the wiil, 

4:888 K. <®LFRED Boeth. xli. § 2 pu sej^Jst past God sylle 
asllcum frydom [/If-S*. Cott. freodomj _swa god to donne swa 
yfel. X340 A venb. 86 Uri-wyl huf.r-by he may chyese and 
do uryliche oJ>er }>et guod oper j>et kuead. perne uridom he 
halt of god. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. ii. xxi. § 27. 123 In this 
then consists Freedom, (7//:?.) in our being able to act, or not 
to act, according as we shall choose, or will. 1855 Bain 
Emotions xi. (1859) 544 The doctrine of Freedom was first 
elaborated into a metaphysical scheme, implying its opposite 
Necessity, by St. Augustin against^ Pelagius. 1884 tr. 
Lotze's MetapJi. 420 The freedom which is said to charac- 
terise mental life, and is distinguished from the necessity of 
nature. 

f 6. Readiness or willingness to act. Ohs. 
ax6z6 Bacon Ne^oAti. (1627 18 We found such humanity, 
and such a freedome and desire to take strangers as it were 
into their bosom. 1697 Dampier 11729)1.502, I had 
beeti accustomed to hardships and hazards, therefore I did 
with much freedom undertake it. 

7. Frankness, openness, familiarity (in intercourse 
or conversation) ; outspokenness. 

1699 Lister yoitm. Paris 67 , 1 had not that freedom of 
Conversation as I could have w'isht with both of them. 1705 
Addison Italy 86 They are generally too distrustful of one 
another for the Freedoms that are us'd in such kind of Con- 
versations. 1792 Burke Corr, 1844 IV. 32, I talked a great 
deal to him with the freedom I have long used to him on 
this and on other subjects. 1887 F. Darwin Life iff Lett, 
C. Darzvin 1 . 18 And laughed and joked with everyone., 
with the utmost freedom. 

b. The overstepping of due or customary bounds 
in speech or behaviour ; undue familiarity. Phr. to 
take the freedom {to do something). 

x6i8 Fletcher Loyal Sztbj. n. i, Your eye.. Is fix’d upon 
this captain for his freedom ; And happily you find his 
tongue too forward. 1648 Boyle Seraph. Love (1660) 9 
This Love, I have taken the freedom to style ‘ Seraphic 
Love 1681 Otway Soldieds Fort. ii. i, Let her alone to 
make the best use of those innocent Freedoms I allow her. 
1712 SrEELi'T.S’/^rci!'. No. 402 r I The young Women who run 
into greater Freedoms with the Men. 1834 J. S. C. Abbott 
Napoleon <1855) 1 . xvL 287 When the officers do not eat or 
drink, or take too many freedoms with the seamen. 

8. Of action, activity, etc. : Ease, facility, absence 
of encumbrance. 

16x3 Shaks. Hen. VII f v. i, 103 You cannot with such 
freedome purge your selfe. 170$ De Foe in Lett. Lit. 
Men (Camden) 322, 1 humbly thank your Lord.ship for the 
freedom of access you were pleas’d to give tny messenger. 
i860 Tyndall Glac, ii. ixi. 243 The sun’s rays penetrate our 
atmosphere with freedom. 

9. Boldness or vigour of conception or execution, 

1643 Howell Lett. I. vi. Ivi. (1655' ■^03 , 1 al waxes lov’d you 

for the freedom of your genius. 1782 Cowper Table-talk 
700 Nature, . But seldom . . Vouchsafes to man a poet’s just 
pretence. Fervency, freedom, fluency of thought [etc.]. 
1842 Rogers Introd. Burke's Wks. (1842) I. ii For by 
knowing. .what was to be done in every figure they de- 
signed, they naturally attained a freedom and spirit of out- 
line. 

10. Physics. Capability of motion. Degree of 
freedom*, an independent mode in wbich a body 
may be displaced. 

xl^ Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1 . 1. § 197 Taking next 
the case of a free rigid body, we have evidently six degrees 
of freedom to consider. 

11. The state of not being affected by (a defect, 
disadvantage, etc.) ; exemption /ri3»z. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. ^ CL i. iii. 57 Though age from folly 
could not giue me freedom It does from cnildi^nesse. 16x3 
PuRCHAS Pilgrimag^e 62 Promising to the doers long 
life, health .. freedome from losses, and the like. 17^ 
Burke Subl, ^ B. x. xiii, The contemplation of our own free- 
dom from the evils which we .see represented. 1839 Miss 
Mitford in L’Estrange Life (1870) III. vii. 99 There is a 
freedom from cant about the authoress, which.. I could not 
have anticipated. 

12. .Exemption from a specific burden, charge, or 
service; an immunity, privilege; - FRANCHiSEy^. 2 b. 

<7x175 Lamb. Horn. 41 We eow wulleS .seggen of ha fre- 
dome he limpeS to han deie he is iclepeS su sunedei. c 1205 
Lay. 22222 He sette grifi he sette frio and alle freodomes. 
1386 [see Franchise sb. 2 b]. x387Trevisa Higden lBNiSd) 
III. 6x He graunted hem fredom [immunitatem] hat dede 
hat deede. 1534 Whittinton TuUyes Offices r. (1540) 24 
Many thynges be commune to cytezyns amonge them selfe, 
as. .fredomes, iudgementes, \ oyces in elections. 1675 Essex 
Papers {Qzmd^vi) I. 315 That all auntient freemen of y» 
respective Corporacions should enjoy their former freedoms 
and Priviledges. 17x1 T. Madox Hist. ^ Antiq. Excheq. 
524 K. John, .granted to Robert de Lxsieux . . Quittance or 
Freedom from Tallage. 17x9 W. Wood Surv, Trade 9 All 
Foreigners might freely come and reside in any Part of this 
Kingdom - ■ with the like Privileges and Fx*eedoms as our 
selves. 1839 Keightley Hist. Eng. I. 332 Freedom from 
arrest, a privilege at that time necessary for the cause of 
liberty. 

b. A privilege possessed by a city, a corpora- 
tion, etc. Cf. Franchise sh. 2 a. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V. iv. i. 35 If you denie it, let the 
danger light Vpon your Charter, and your Cities freedome. 
x6ia Drayton Poly-olb. xi. 180 The great Freedoms then 
those kings to these [Universities] did giue. 1673 Templf. 
Observ, United Pro%>. Wks, 1731 I. 9 Cities and Towns; of 
which the Old had their ancient Freedoms and Jurisdic- 
tions confirmed, or others annexed. 

t c. A dty or corporation possessing such im- 
munity. Also, the district over which the immu- 
nity extends; the ‘liberties’, Cf. Franchise sb. 
5 . Obs. 


1579 Twvne Phisicke agst. Fort. it. Ep, Bed. 160 b, The 
actes and lawes of certeine Municipies or freedomes. 1766 
Entick London IV. 306 Passing over Tower-hill, they come 
again into the freedom. 

Is. The right of participating in. the privileges 
attached to : a. membership of a company or 
trade ; b. citizenship of 2 , town or city ; often con- 
ferred honoris causa upon eminent persons. Also, 
the document or diploma conferring such freedom. 

a. f 1744 Pari. Bill in Han way Trav. {xj6z) I. v. Ixxi. 
32 All persons should be admitted into the freedom of the 
.said company, upon paying a fine of fifty pounds, 1746 
H, Walpole Let. Mann x Aug., It was lately proposed in 
the city to present him [the Duke of Hamilton] with the 
freedom of soine company. 

b. 1579, 1606 [see Franchise sb. 4]. 1748 Smollett 

Rod. Rand. {1812 I. 500 The magistrates intended to com- 
pliment us with the freedom of their town. 1772 Wit-SLisy 
Jrnl. 28 Apr., They presented me with the freedom of the 
city. 186^ H. Ainsworth John Lain vi. iii, The freedom 
of his native city of Edinourgh was transmitted to him in a 
valuable gold box. 1885 .< 4 ^^ 48 4- 49 Piet. c. 29 An Act to 
enable Municipal Corporations to confer the Honorary 
Freedom of Boroughs upon persons of distinction. 

c. The libei ty or right to practise a trade ; also 
the ‘ fine ’ paid for this : see f^eedoin-fine. 

1712 Arbuthnot Tqhn Bull i. iv, Lewis Baboon had taken 
up the trade of clothier and draper, without serving hi.s time 
or purchasing his freedom. 1759 Goldsm. Bee No. 5 p 20 
Exclusive of the masters, there are numberless faulty ex- 
penses among the workmen,— clubs, garnishe.s, freedoms, 
and such like impositions. 

d. Freedom of the Rtile (Sc.l, liberty granted 
to a Scotch advocate to plead at the Eng1i.sh bar. 

1820 %coTs Ivankoe Introd., Ivanhoe. .may be said to have 
rocured for its Author the freedom of the rules . . since he 
as ever since been permitted to exercise his powers of ficti- 
tious composition in England as well as Scotland. 

e. transf Unrestricted use of. 

1652 Needham tr. Selden's Mare Cl. 155 Hee would 
not permit Merchants and Sea-men to enjoy a freedom of 
that Sea ,, but at an extraordinarie late. X697 Dampier 
Voy. 1 . xix. 528 They having the freedom of our Ship, to go 
to and fro between Decks. 1862 Burton Bk. Hunter Kx^di) 
48 Having conferred on you the freedom of the library, he 
will not concern himself by observing how you use it. 

14. Sc. A piece of common land allotted to a 
free-man. 

180S Forsyth Beauties Scott. II. 473 Each of these free- 
men possesses what is called a lot or freedom, containing 
about four acres of arable land. 1861 Howie // wA Acc. Ayr 
V. 46 The Newton people divided them [the lands] into 48 
portions. These were denominated freedoms. 

15. attrib. and Comb..^ as freedom-loving adj. ; 
freedom-jfine, a payment made on being admitted 
to the freedom of a city, guild, or corporation. 

1882 Cassell, Freedom-fine. 1884 Miss Hickson Jrel. in 
vjik Cent. 1. Introd. 15 The Ulster of to-day. .filled with the 
. .freedom-loving men of the mixed race. 

Hence f Pree’doiu v. trans., to set free. Also 
Pree'donHessa., without freedom ; f Pree'dom- 
sMp, investiture with a freedom. 

1S4S Gest Pr. Masse 107 Chrlste mourderd. broken, and 
offered was the raeane wherwyth we be fredomed frome y® 
thraldome of . . devyll. 1^3 Golding Calvin on Dent* 
cxxxvi. 838 Baptisme . . was minxstred with such reuerence, 
that . . the Congregation w'as assembled together, as if one 
were to receiue an holy freedomship. 1821 Byron Irish 
Avatar in. Famine which dwelt on her fireedomless crags. 

dPreedstool ; see Feithstool. 

Pree-liaild (frrhsend), a. Of drawing,: Done 
with a free hand, i. e. without guiding -instru- 
ments, measurements, or other artificial aid. Also 
absoL or quasi-j^. = free-hand drawing. 

1862 in Dki. Arch. {Arch, Publ. Soc.), %'&q^CasseUs 
Techn. Educ. I. 48/1 The study and practice of freehand 
drawing gives accuracy to the eye. x888 Nature XXXVI 1 . 
294 The curve was not done by freehand, but by means of 
engineer’s curves. 

Free-lia’iidecL, a. [f. Fhee a. -f Hand sb. -i- 
-ED^.] Open-handed, generous, liberal. 

<2x656 Bp. Hall Soliloquies 75 He is freehanded and 
munificent. 183a Miss Mitford Village Ser. v-( 1 863) 325 The 
free-handed and open-hearted farmer. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. III. 7x7 A bold, jolly, freehanded English gentleman. 

!l^ee-lLea*rtedy a. [f. Free a. + Heart + 
-ED Having a ‘ free heart * in various senses ; 
frank, open, unreserved ; unburdened with anxiety, 
guilt, or suspicion ; acting on the spontaneous im- 
pulse of the heart ; generous, liberal, bountiful. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. Be P. R. xv. Ixxix. (X4951 520 Angry 
of .speche and sharpe. Netheles free herted and fayr of 
speche. c 1440 Pronip, Parv. Fre hertyd in yeftys . . 
Uberalis. 1549 Coverdale Erasm. Par. Bed. i I'hey 
shewed them selues so willing, so glad, so cherefull, and so 
fre harted, to further the work®. XS71 Golding Calvin on Ps. 
xviii. 2 Bound.. with the bond of freeharted and willing 
love. 1607 Shaks. Timon in. 1 xp That.. Free-hearted 
Gentleman of Athens. 1684 Otway Atheist i. i. Come, 
come, no trifling, he free-hearted and friendly. 1728 Gay 
Segg. Op. II. i, Money was made for the Freehearted and 
Generous. xSao W. Irving Sketch Bk. (1859 > 43 He 
throws off his habits of shy reserve, and becomes joyous and 
free-hearted, a X8S3 Robertson ii. (1858, 61 A rigorous 
proscription of all freehearted mirth. 

Hence Free-lxea'xtedlp ctdv. (in mod. Diets.) ; 
Pree-htea'rtedness. 

1607 Hieron Wks. I. 389 As for examples, we haue . . the 
free heartednesse of Comeliixs, he gaue much almes. 1686 
Burnet Trav. i. (1750) 57 They all met with a Kindness and 
Freeheartedness, that [etc,]. 


Pre6lloM (frrh<?«ld). Law. For forms see 
Free a. [f. Free a. +• Hold sb.\ a transl. of AF. 
fratmc ienementP\ 

1. A tenure by which an estate is held in fee- 
simple, fee-tail, or for term of life ; applied also to 
a corresponding tenure of a dignity or office. 

1523 Fitzherb. Surv. 12 There be many maner of fre 
hokies, and holde their landes and tenementes in diuers 
maner. 1598 Marston Sco. Villauie i. ii. C4 When tenure 
for sliort yeeres (by many a onei Ls thought right good be 
turn’d forth Littleton, All to be headdie, or free hold at least, 

« 1626 Bacon Max. <§' Uses Com. 11636) 44 Leases for 
lives are also called freeholds. 1660 R. Coke Power Sf SnbJ. 
25 Do or Dedi to such a man or woman for term of either of 
their lives, or to such a man or worn an during the life of 
another, creates a freehold. 1846 Parke Moore's P. C. 
Cases V. 391 A party cannot he removed from office, in which 
he has a freehold, but for miscond uct. 1858 Ld, St. Leonards 
Handy-bk. Prop. Lawx. 65 An estate for life, or for another 
man's life, is termed a freehold, less than an inheritance, but 
still a freehold. 

2. An estate or office held by this tenure. 

1467 in Eng. (1870V 393 And that he be of frehold 

3'erly, at the leste, xl s. 1495 Act ii Hen. VII, c. 16 Who 
that hath eny freeholde within the Toun of Caleis, XS42-3 
Act^ 34 < 5 * 35 Hen. VI II, c. 22 Manours. .heinge the in- 
lieritaunce or the freholde of his wife. 1691 Case of Exeter 
Coll. 22 He inu.st be turned out by due course of Law; 
and not frighted from his freehold by the thunder of Ex- 
communication, 1712PKIDEAUX Direct. Ch.-wardens (ed. 4) 
23 The Vicar bath the Freehold of the Chancel.^ X765 
Blackstone Comm. i. i. 100 No freeman shall be divested 
of his freehold. 1856 Emerson Eng. 'Praiis, Aristocr. 
Wks (Bohn) 1 1 . 81 The great e.<itates are absorbing the .small 
freeholds 1871 Freeman Norzn. Conq. (1876) IV. xviii. 167 
One lordship in Somerset, alone among all the lands of 
lingland, became the freehold of the Church of Saint Peter 
at Rome. 

S. transf. 2 \\$ifg. 

x6ii Bible Transl. Pref. 2 He that medleth with mens 
Religion medleth with their custome, nay, with their free- 
hold, 1631 Massinger Beleive as You List iv. ii, Courtezan. 
Yf thou wer’et Ten times a Kinge, thou best. I am a ladie 
. . Metellus. Hee l iath touchd her free hold, a 1^2 W hittier 
My Triumph 18, 1 . .take by faith, while living, My freehold 
of thanksgiving. 

4. attrib. or adj. Held by freehold ; relating to 
or of the nature of freehold. 

1527 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 235 AU my landes, as well 
copiehold as freehold. 1647 Ward Simp Colder 6:;^, 1 have 
observed men to haue two kindes of Wills, a Free-bold will 
- . or a Copy-hold will. 1827 J arman Powells Desnses (ed. 3) 
II. IIS The testatrix having in a former part of her will dis- 
posed of all her freehold estate. 1876 Dicby Real Prop, iiu 
§ 15. 139 When the rights over the land are given for a period 
the termination of which is not fixed or ascertained by a 
specified limit of time, the interest is a freehold interest. 

Preeliolder (frrh<J'«ld 3 i). [f. B’eee a. -k XIold- 
'E.iii ; itndQnng AY . frau?tc lenatmi.l 

1. One who possesses a freehold estate. 

For the use in Scots Law see quot. 1890. 

c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vm. xi. 9 In Fyfe bat tyme wes mane 
Erie, Lord, na Capytane, Be Fre haldarys of }>at Land* 
1523 Fitzherb. Surv. Frol, And than may the lorde of y* 
sayd maners .. haue parfyte knowledge .. who is his fre- 
holders. copyebolders, custoraarye^ tenaunte, or tenaunt at 
his wylL 1664 Butler Hud. 11. iii. 1169 He must (at least) 
hold up his hand, By twelve Free-holders to be scann’d. 
X765 Blackstone Comm, i. ix. 347 He [the coroner] is still 
chosen by all the freeholders m the county court. 1S76 
Bancroft Hist. U. S. III. i. 13 The cultivator of the soil 
wtis, for the most part, a freeholder, 1890 BelPs Diet. Law 
Scot I, (ed. i). Freeholder .. in modern language, applied to 
such as, before the passing of the Reform Act of 1832, were 
entitled to elect or be elected members of Parliament, and 
who must have held lands extending to a forty shilling land 
of old extent, or to 400 Scots of valued rent, 
fig. 1637 Rutherford Lei. 9 Sep. (1891) 499 The whole 
army of the redeemed ones sit rent-free in heaven . . we are 
all freeholders, 1670 Brooks Wks. (1867) VI. 373 Hypo- 
crites are heil’s free-holders. 1751 Jortin ^'^zw. (177 lyV, 
ix, 195 God did not make them freeholders; they held thetir 
possessions under him. 

2. slang. (See quot.) 

a 1700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, Freeholder, he whose Wife 
goes with him to the Ale-house. 1725 in New Cant. Did. 
Hence Free ’lioMersIiPp. 

1810 Bentham Packing (iZzi) 247. 1862 Ansted Channel 
IsL IV. xxiii, (ed. 2) 544 It began with fi^s, and it has 
developed a .system of practical freeholdership. 

t Free’holding, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Free a. p 
Holdtng vbl. sb. ; after Freehold.] = Freehold, 

XS91 Charter of Kilmarnock in A. McKay Hist. Kil- 
marnock (1864) 359 We have given.. to our beloved cousin, 
Thomas, Lord Boyd^ in free-holding or life-rent. 1637 
Rutherford Let. cciii. (1891) 401 We are hut loose in trying 
our free-holding of Christ. [17x5 M- Bavies Atken. Brit, i, 
306 Frank tenement, .must be the Freeholding of an Estate, 
either in Fee-simple or Fee-tail.] 

XVee'lioldmg, ppL a. rare. [f. Free a.'‘+ 
Holding ppl. a. ; after Freehold.] That pos- 
sesses a freehold ; in f early use aJbsol. or sh. =« AF. 
fraunc tenaunt, Freeholder. 

13. . Coer de L. 1259 To Londoua, to hys somouns. Come 
. . Serjaunts, and every freeholdande. 1890 Spectator 10 
May, Freeholding peasants. 

Freeing' (frfrig), vbl. sb. [f. Free z?. + -ing^.] 
The action of the verb Free. 

1601 High Peak Art. I. in Mander Derbysh. Min. Gloss. 
(1824) 130 Such working and freeing of the said new taker. 
1620 Brent tr. Sarpis Counc. Trent i. 6 An absolution or 
jfreeing, made by authority of the Prelate. X631 Massinger 
Emperor East v. i, The freeing of an innocent From the 
emperor’s furious jealousy. xSoa Mawe Mineral Derbysh. 




FEEEISH. 

ao4 IM-D, Freeing; sb,y entering a mine or vein in the 
bar-master’s book. 287a Tennyson Lyneiie 992 Toward thy 
sister’s freeing. 

b. attrib, and Comb. ; freeing-dish, the dish or 
measure of ore with which a Derbyshire lead-miner 
‘ frees ’ his vein ; freeing-port (see qiiot). 

1851 Act 14 IS VicL c. 94 Sched. i. § ix Being called the 
Fleeing Dish. ^ 1880 Times 23 Oct. 3/4 This inner bulwark 
is provided at intervals with freeing ports, so that in case 
a sea breaks over and fills them they may quickly be relieved 
of the water. 

Pree’iBll, a. fsee -ISH.3 Somewhat free. 

1820 Black'w. Mag, VII. 391 A gay comedy, .and a freeish 
farce. 

Freel, ? -Fetll sb.^ 2. 

1637 li!, MQKVon Mew Mjig, Canaan (1883) 227 Freeles 
there are, Cockles and Scallopes. 

Freelfe, obs. form of Frail tz. 

Free’lage. Obs, exc. Sc, dial Forms : ct. 3 
fveolac, ~aic, -ec, vreoleic, 6 fcelege, -lige, 
-lag(e, 7 frelodge, ^"7 freelege, 9 freelage. 
[OE. ^frio Idc, i, frioy Free tz. -f- -Idc : see -lock 
{frioldc occurs only as a compound of lac neut 
oblation). 

In the later 8 forms the stiflfix dege has been substituted 
forOE. on the analogy of kncnMedge., or possibly by 
the same process that has led to the substitution in that 
instance.] 

1 = Freedom in various senses ; esp, in later 
use, a franchise or privilege. Obs. 

a. a 1225 A ncr. R, 286 Anker, of o^Ser freolac, baueS ibeon 
otierbwules to freo of hire suluen. a sast$ Leg. Kaih. 2366 
Ha . - bisohte . . bJ*it be for his freolec, firstede hire, c 1230 
Mali Meid. 7 Nis l)is }?<iOwdom inoh ajain ]j&t ilke freolaic 
hat ha hefde. 

8. 1513 Douglas ASm/s ix. iii. 47 Qubat God hes to hym 
grantit sik frelage? 1535 Stewart Cr^n. Seat III. 359 In 
Strang presoun, but ransoun or frelag, This nobill man, .[he] 
maid to die. 2593 B. Barnes Parihenephil cS- P, iv. in Arb. 
GarmrV.'^^x Whom thou in person guardestl tle.st sub- 
orner.s Should work his fVeelege). 1593 Rites ^ Mon. Ch. 
Dark. (Surteesl 36 A frelige graunted py God and Sancte 
Cuthbert for every such offender to flie unto for succour. 
2627 in Best Farm. Bks. (Surtee.s) Grace my wife and 
her mayde to have theire dyet . . as they used to nave when 
I was lyyeinge, and the freledge of the gardens. 2674 Ray 
N.C. Words 19 Freelege (Sheffield), Privilege. Tmmnniias. 

% Sc. dml. ‘ An heritable property, as distin- 
guished from a farm, Moxb* (Jam.) 

attrib. 1805-22 A Scott Poems ^2 Jam.) Altho’ he had 
a freelage grant O' mony a tree, herb, flower, and plant, Yet 
still his brea.st confessed a want. 

Free lance. 

X. A term used by recent writers denoting one of 
those military adventurers, often of knightly rank, 
■who in tlie Middle Ages olfered their services as 
mercenaries, or with a view to plunder, to belli- 
gerent states ; a * condottiere \ a * free com- 
panion \ 

iSao Scott Ivanhoe xxxiv, I offered Richard the service 
of ray Free Lances. 2855 Miss Yonge Lames of Lymuood 
vi, ' 1864) 95 He. .knew a d'Aubricour would be no discredit 
to his free lances. 2877 Mbs, Oliphant Makers Flor. iii. 77 
Those rude German free-lances, ever ready to sell themselves 
to the highest bidder. 

2. fig. Applied esp. to a politician or controver- 
sialist who owns no fixed party allegiance, but from 
time to time assails one party or the other in a 
capricious or arbitrary manner ; also, to one who 
in any department of speculation or practice follows 
the methods of no particular school. 

x8<^ Standard 16 Apr., They may be Free Lances in 
Parliament so long as the guerilla career suit.s them. 2883 
S. C. Hall Retrospect 11 . 135 The band of literary free- 
lances that.. made FraseFs Magazine a name of terror. 
2889 Jessopp Coming of Friars v. 216 The Friars, .were free 
lances with whom the bishops had little to do. 

+ Free*less- a. Obsr'^ fryju-lauss 

blameless, f. fjyja taunt d- dattss -less.] Blameless. 

23.. E. E. A lilt. P. A. 431 That freles fleje of hyr fasor. 

Free-li*ver. One who lives freely ,* one who 
gives free indulgence to his appetites. 

2722 Shaftesb. Ckaract. [1737) III. 306 Those naturally 
honest appellations of free-livers, free-thinkers, .or whatever 
other character implies a largeness of mind and generous 
njje of understanding 1806 Ctdina 53 This is a good . , dish, 
for free-livers. 182a W. Irving JBraeeb. Hall (1849) 87 Free- 
livers on a small scale. 

Fife'e-li'vimflfg a. 

1. Living freely and abundantly, given to free 
indulgence of the appetites. 

18x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xvi, ' He was a gude servant o’ the 
town . .though he was an ower free-living man 

2. Biol. Living free from and independent of 
the parent. 

1889 in Century Diet. 

t Free'ly, cl. Obs. [OE. friolk : see Free cl 
and -LY L] F'ree, noble ; excellent, goodly, beau- 
tiful, lovely, (A stock epithet of compliment in 
ME. poetry : cf. Free a. 3.) 

Becnmtlf 615 FreoUc wif, (cxxooo Riddles xv, 13 Freolic 
lyrdsceorp. a 2225 Leg. Katk. 68 A meiden. .feir ant freo- 
lich 0 wlite & o wcstura. a 2300 Cursor M. 8376 pou frcli 
king, sa ful o bliss. 23.. E, E. A Hit. P. B. 262 To pis 
frelych fe.ste J>at fele arn to called, c 2320 Sir Tristr. 193 
Sone to dep per drewe Mani a frely fade. C2350 Will. 
Pakrm 822 Alle freliche foules pat on pat frip songe. c 1460 
Towmley MysL (Surtees) 4a Ryse vp now, with thi frely 
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face, Ic 1475 .^^r. lo^ve Degre 545 in Had. E, P. P. IL 44 
Yndo thy dote ! my frely floure. 

b. absoL Noble one, fair one. (Cf. Free B ) 
23.. E. E. Alia. P. A. 1155 Quen I se^ my frely I woide 
be pere. c 1420 Auturs of Arth. xxiXi That freli. .And the 
kene kn>'3te. 

Hence rrelyhede. 

c 1440 JacoFs Well (E. E. T. S.) 183 pe vj. spanne in ])e 
handy! of !»i confes.sioun, is frelyhede ; pat frely. .for loue & 
deuocyoun to God, |>ou art schrevj'u. 

Freely (frrli), adv. [OK. frdolke., ME. fno- 
Ikhe, freliche., frely., f. Free a. -r -LY -.] 

1. Of one's own accord, spontaneously ; without 
constraint or reluctance ; unreservedly, without 
stii'ulation ; readily, willingly. 

c 825 Vesp. Psaller xciii. [.vciv.J i Libere egii, freolice dyde. 
£888 K. ^Elfred Boeth. xvih. § 4 Seo sawl fserj? swij^e freo- 
lice to heofonum. c 2205 Lay. 5547 Of Norinaundie & of 
Flaundres freoliche him fulsten. 13. . Guy Warm, lA.) 209 
Gij himanswerd freliche : * Sir, ichu wel blepeliche c 1386 
Chaucer Frcatkl. T. 876-7 And right as frely as he sente 
hir me, As frely sente I hir to him ageyn. c 2460 Forte.scue 
Abs. ^ Lint. Mon. xii. (2885 139 The reaume off Fraunce 
gtvith neuer ffrely off tliair owne gode will any subsidie to 
thair prince. 1526 Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) ii These 
. .gyftes and graces, he hath gyuen to vs frely. 1586 T. B. 
La Primaud. Fr. Acati. 46 Let us freely fonsake all such 
things [worldly goods J. 1607 Shaks. Tivton 1. i. no Lord 
Timon, heare me .speake. 7»«. Freely good Father. 1664 
F.velyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 187 Let none . . despise . . these 
.short Directions, so freely and ingenuously imparted, 18x7 
Ld, Ellenborough in Maule& Selwyn Rep. K. Bench VI. 
316 He does not even ask for [the bills] ; but they are freely 
and voluntarily handed over. 1862 Ruskin Unto this Last 
82 He may either give it us freely, or demand payment for 
it. 1865 R. W. Dale few. Temp. ix. [1877) 92 He freely 
forgives the penitent. 

b. With freedom of will or choice. 

X340 Ayenb. 86 Uri-wyl, h«er-by he may chyese and do 
urylTche oj>er bet guod o}>er pet kuead. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. n. ii. [1495) 28 Angels haue myght and 
power frely to chese to vnderstonde and to loue. X667 
Milton /*. L. y. 538 Freely we serve, Because we freely 
love, as in our will To love or not. 

2. Without constraint or reserve in regard to 
speech; unreservedly, frankly, openly, plainly. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V. in. ii. 2^7, I freely told you. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i. viii. 32 To speake freely 
what cannot bee concealed. X732 Berkeley Akiphr. 1 § 4 
He may speak his mind freely to me without fear of offend- 
ing. X766 Goldsm. Vic. W, xxi, We were shewn a room 
where we could converse more freely. 2849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. II. 69 She well knew that she was not hand- 
some, and jested freely on her own homeliness. 1884 Leeds 
Mercury 24 Oct. 8/a He. .freely criticised the policy of the 
Government in South Africa. 

3. Without restraint or restriction upon action or 
activity; without let, hindrance, or interference. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2238 pat ai quen we se ani chesun, Freli 
may cHmbe vp and dun. 23.. E. E. A Hit, P. B. rio6 
Hit ferde freloker in fete in his fayre honde. c 2380 Wyclif 
Sel. Wks. in, 36a For panne Goddis lawe myjte freeli 
renne bi pe lymyti.s Crist hab ordeyned. 2503-4 Act 19 
Hen. VII., c. 3^ § 8 Every suche W oman . . [shall] frely enjoye 
. . all hir owne inheretaunce. 2576 Baker fewetl of Health 
X7b, To thende the fire maye..burne the freelyer, 2609 
Skene Reg. May. 38 The woman may frelie mane, against 
the will of the over-lord. 169S Ld. Preston Boeth. 1. 10, I 
began to breathe more freely. 2703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 
143 That the Light may the freelier play upon the Glass, 
1^4 Morley Compromise (r886) 2 The right of thinking 
freely and acting independently. 1879 CasselTs Techn, 
Educ.vm. 92/2 These wheels turn freely upon the shaft* 
b. Without observance of strict rule ; loosely. 
18^ Phillips Vesutt. vii. 180 Only a freely sweeping line 
can justly express the form. 1870 Max MOller Sc* Relig. 
(1873) 122 Translate it somewhat freely. 

4. Without Stint ; plentifuily, abundantly; gene- 
rously, liberally. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 12332 T«.sus tok Ns corn for-melt. And 
freli It a-bute him delt. 23. . E. E. AUit* F C. ao For j?ay 
.schal frdy be refete ful of alle gode. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. 
IV, IV. ii. 75 You would drink freely. 26x2 Bible Gen. ii. 
j 6 Of euery tree of the garden thou mayest freely eate. i<^ 
D. Pell Impr. Sea 100 note. Throw your monies away 
freely in the AIehou.se, 2725 Db Foe Voy. round World 
(1840) 260 We ate very freely. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
1 - 431 The blood flowed freely. 28^ Casselts Techn. Bduc* 
IV. 23/2 He lived in princely style and .spent his money 
freely. 2883 Rep. Geot. Explor. N. Zealand 39 Gold has 
been found freely. 28^ E. P. Dixon nHull) Seed Catal. 
37 Brachycome Iberidifolia .. blooms freely, and is useful 
tor bedding. 

1 6. In freedom, with the rights of free birth ; 
without servitude, with absolute possession (of pro- 
perty, franchises, etc.)» f'ruly begotten — lawiully 
begotten. Obs. 

02205 L^y. 5440 5escunen..habben freoliche eoure lond. 
237s Barbour Bruce i. 228 He levys at ese, that frely levys i 
e 2393 Chaucer Mariage 32 God graunte you youre lyf 
frely to lede In fredom, 24x5 B* E, Wills 24 Hers 
of his body frelych be-gotun. c 2425 Wyntoun Cron. via. i. 
6$ Bot it suld joys all Fredorays, Franchys, Profit, and 
Customys, Aisa firely as before, c 2430 Pilgr. Lyf Man- 
hode 1. xlvi. (1869) 37 And that the goiiemaunce of heuene 
longeth freeliche to me. «ri5oo in Amolde Citron, Index 
(i8ii) 12 'ihat citerens of London., of al their libarteis and 
ire vsage as holly and fully be restored. As them the tyme 
of ony our progenitours Kinges frelyest and fullyest they 
had. 2596 Shaks. Merck. V. iii. ii. 252, 1 must freely haue 
the balfe of any thing That this same paper brings you. 
2601 — TweL N. 1. iv. 40 Thou shalt line as freely as thy 
Lord, To call his fortunes thine, a 2647 Habington Surv. 
Worcestersh. in Wore. HisLSoc, Proe, n, 255 The Church 
heald one Hyde freely. 
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t 6, Nobly ; excellently, beautifully, Obs, 

^ c 2205 Bay. 28941 An hundred and sixti |>usend freoliche 
iwapned. a 1225 fuliana 21 And under hire nebscheft al 
se freoliche ischapet. £2330 R. Brunne Chron. {1810) 10 
Fulle frely he lyued here, c 1350 Will. Paleme 2634 On 
iie fairest on face and frelokest ischapen. 

1 7. a. Without payment or cost, gratis ; b. with- 
out pimishment. Obs. I = Fmh: adv. 

2340 Hampole Pk Cousc. 5965 Quod gratis accepisin.^ 
gratis date. He says ‘ hat jiat ^e haf of grace fre And frely 
resay ved, frely gyf 5e’. 1382 Wyclif Isn. Hi. 3 Freeli 

[Vulg, gratis\ 3ee ben sold. 1480 Caxton Ckron, Eng. 
cxxxvi. 116 Somme of hem lete he go frelych and somme 
lete he putte to the deth. 2546 Wriothesley Chron. (18751 
I. 163 Which were discharged frelie without paying any fine 
to the cittie. 1550 Crowley Last Trump 1411 Let none 
break .such law.s freli. 2589 Act 31 Eliz. c. 6 § i Freelye 
without anye rewarde. 1759 B. Martin iV«/. Hist. Eng. 
I. 264 For 153 children to be taught freely. 

8 . Sc, f Entirely, completely {obs .') ; also used as 
an intensive, very. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxv, 78 Quhen flude and fyre sail 
our it frak, And frely frustir feeld and fure. 1873 W. .A^lex- 
axder fohuuy Gibb xi, (ed 3) 66, * I wud like freely weel to 
see them, man .said the stranger. 

Freeman (frrma'n). {OF,frPoman : see Free a. 
and Man 

1. a. One who is personally free; one who is not 
a slave or serf. b. In later use often, one who is 
politically free ; one not a subject of a tyrannical 
or usurped dominion. 

<21000 CsedmotTs Gen. 2175 fGr.) Hwmt iju me .. 

freomanna to froire. £ 1000 Laxvs of Altkelred i. i. § i 
Dast aslc freoman i^etreowne borh hmbbe. c 1205 Lay. 15577 
J>u nabtes i nane stude habben freo-nionnes ibude. c 1275 
Fortune T, in O. E, Misc. (1872) 86 Wy}? freqmen art 
ferly feid. a 2300 Cursor m. 16022 All bai gedird 0 ' e tun, 
bath fireman and dring, 2382 Wyclif EpA. vi. 8 Whethir 
seruaunt, whether fre man, £1440 Fromp. Pant. 178/1 
Freinann, made of bonde .. ttmnumis&us. 1601 Shaks. 
ful. C, in. ii. 25 Had you rather Gusar were lining, and 
dye all Slaues; then that Cmsar were dead, to Hue all Free- 
men ? 2659 Rushw. Hist, Coll. 1 . 459 No Free-man shall be 
imprisoned without due Process of the Law. 2784 Cowper 
Task V. 733 He is the freeman whom the Truth makes free 
And all are slaves beside. 1793 Burns Scots, wha hoe 
iv, Free-man .stand, or free-man fa . 1850 Lyell Rud Visit 

U. S, II. 98 A coloured free-man.^ 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2' HI. 222 Injustice, whether existing among slaves or 
freemen. 

2. One who possesses the freedom of a city, 
borough, company, etc. 

^ 1386 Rolls cf Park, HI. 225/x Tlie eleccion of Mairaltee 
is to be to the Fre men of the Citee. x68a Enq. Elect. 
Sheriffs 34 The Rights, are not only granted to the Mayor, 
but to the Free men and Barons. 1705 Addison Italy Wks. 
1721 II. 42 Both having been made Free men on the same 
day. £1744 Pari. Bill in Hanway 7 >wn, (1762) !, v.lxxi. 32 
I'he oath to be taken by the freemen of the said company. 
1805 B’orsyth Beauties ScoT. II. 474 The son and heir of a 
freeman succeeds to his inheritance within the borough un- 
encumbered by the debts of his father. 2863 H.Cox Instii, 
HI. ix. 730 The electors [of the Council} are citizens, bur- 
ges.ses, or freemen. 

3. In various modem uses. a. (See quot.) 

2836 W. Irving Astoria I. 194 A class of beaver-trappers 
and hunters technically called freemen. .They are . . Cana- 
dians. . who have been employed . . by some fur company, but 
their term being expired, continue to hunt and trap on their 
own account, 

b. Austral. A Hree-labourer*, a non-union man. 

2890 Thnes 8 Sept. 3/2 U'he ships are being loaded by 
freemen. 

4- Comb.^ as freeman-like adv,; ffreeman^s 
song, the name applied in i 6 th c. to a certain class 
of vocal compositums of a lively character. 

2562 T. Norton Calvbls Just hi. 273 Children, whtche 
are more liberally and more freemanlike handled of theyr 
fathers. £2575 J. Hooker Life of Car ew 39 The King 
would very often use him to sing with him certain songs 
then called fremen songs, as namely ‘ By the bank as I lay*. 
1609 [T. Ravenscroft] Deuturornelia : or I'he Second part 
of Musicks melodic, or melodius Musicke. Of Pleasant 
Roundelaies; K. H. mirth, or Freemens Songs. And such 
deiightfull Catches. 2612 Cotgr., Virelay, a . . Round, 
freemans Song. 

Hence Pree'mansMp, the position or status of a 
freeman, with its rights and privileges. 

2869 Daily Nems 31 Aug., 'The fees payable on taking up 
freemanship. 2873 McDowell Hist. Dumfries xxviii. 315 
He had to serve other three years - . before he could aspire 
to freemanship. 

FreemartixL (frfmautin). [Of unknown origin : 
cf. Ir., Gael, mart, heifer.] A hermaphrodite or 
imperfect female of the ox kind : see quot 1790 . 

2^2 Lond. Gaz. No. 1651/4 The Heifer .. is supposed to 
be Spaied, or else a Frce-Martin. 277SI J» Hunter in 
Phil. Trans. LXIX. 279 Account of the Free-martin. 
2790 Bewick Hist. Quadrupeds (1807) 28 When a Cow 
happens to bring forth two calves— one of them a male, the 
other a female,— 'the former is a perfect animal, but the latter 
is incapable of propagation, and is well known to farmers 
under the denomination of a Free Martin, 2856 Farmers 
Mag. Jan. 56 Freemartins and Spayed Heifers are not 
qualified. 

b. iransf. Said of a sheep, 

a xqzz Lisle Husb. (1757) S^r An ewe-sheep, that is a 
free-martin. .has a. .lanker bearing than other sheep. 

Freemasewa (frfm<?'s 9 n, -s'n). [f. Free a. -i- 
Mason. 

^ The precise import with which the adj. was originally used 
in this designation has been much di&puted. Three views 
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have tseen propounded, (i) The suggestion that free 
mason stands for freestone mason would appear unworthy 
of attention, but for the curious fact that the earliest known 
instances of any similar appel'ation are mestre mason de 
francke peer, ‘ master mason of free stone ' (Act 25 Edw I II. 
St. n. c. 3, A.D. 1350), and sculp fores lapidriin Uberorum, 
‘carvers of free srones', alleged to occur in a document of 
X217 itr. Findefs Hist. Mas. 51, citing Wyatt Papworth) ; 
the coincidence, however, seems to be merely accidental. | 
(2) The view most generally held is that free masons \ 
were those who were ‘ free ' of the masons’ guild (.'«ee 
Free a 29). Against this explanation ma' y forcible ob- 
jections have been brought by Mr. G. W. Speth, who j 
suggests (3) tliat the i tine: ant masons were called ‘free* ' 
because they claimed exemption from the control of 
the local guilds of the towns in which they temporarily 
settled. 14) Perhaps the best hypothesis is that the term 
refers to the mediaival practice of emancipating skilled 
artisans, in order that they might be able to travel and 
render their services wherever any great building was in 
process of construction.] 

fl. A member of a certain class of skilled workers 
in stone, in the 14th and following centuries often 
mentioned in contradistinction to ‘ rough masons ", 
‘ligiers’, etc. They travelled from place to place, 
finding employment wherever impoitant buildings 
were being erected, and had a system of secret signs 
and passwords by which a craftsman who had been 
admitted on giving evidence of competent skill 
could be recognized. In later use (16-1 8th. c.) the 
term seems oiien to be used merely as a more com- 
plimentary synonym of ‘ mason implying that the 
workman so designated belonged to a superior 
grade. Oh. 

1376 in Conder Hole Craft 51^ (A list of the city com- 
panics^ with the number of tb. ir repre.seritatives on the 
Council has : Free masons 2, Masons 4. But in the original 
handwriting the figure for the Ma.sons is altered to 6, and 
the entry Free masons is expunged]. 1396 Charter Rick. 
II (Sloane 4595) in Masonic Mag, '1882) 341 Concessimus. . 
archiepiscopo Cantuar. quod . . viginti et quatuor laihornos 
yocatos ffre Maceons et viginti et quatuor lathomos vocatos 
ligiers - . capere . . possit. [1444 Act 2‘^Hen. VI, c. 12 Les 
gagez ascun frank mason ou malster Carpenter nexcede pas 

g ar le jour iiij d. ove.sqe mangier & boier . . un rough mason 
: mesne Carpenter .. iii^/. par le jour.] 1477 Norton 
Ord. Alch. Proem, in Ashm. (.1652) 7 Free Masons and 
Tanners. 1484 Churchw. Acc. Wigtoft, Line. (Nichob 
1797 1 So Paide to Will’m Whelpdale fremason for makyng of 
the Crosse in y*" chirchrtlj. 1495 Act xt Hen. VII, c. 22 § t 
A Freemason maister Carpenter Rough mason Brickleyer 
fete.]. 1504 (Camden 104 To John Dealtry, 

fremason, xs, jtsa6 Filgr. Perf (W. de W. 15 ji) 142 The 
free mason setteth liis prenty.se first longe tyme to lerne to 
hewe stones. *548 Act 2 4* 3 Edtu. VI, c. 15 § 3 No Person 
.. shall .. lett or di.sturbe any Fre mason, rough mason, 
carpenter, bricklayer. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. Cont. (ed. 7) 
A. IV, In free Ma.sons craft, in Joyners craft. ifioS'l'opsELL 
Serpents 1 1658) 650 Who seeth not that it were far better the 
master work-men, free masons, and carpenters, mi|;ht be 
.spared, then the true labouring hu.sbandman ? Evelyn 
Chakogr. (I769' 90 Encountring the difficulties of the free- 
mason. 1720 Land. Gaz, No. 5907/4 Anthony Ashley .. 
Free Mason, 1723 Ibid. No. 6195/6 John Lane .. tree- 
Mason. 

2 . A member of the fraternity called more fully, 
Free and Accepted Masons. 

Early in the 17th c., the societies of freemasons fin .sense i) 
began to admit honorary members, not connected with the 
building trades, hut .supposed to be eminent for architec- 
tural or antiquarian learning. These were called accepted 
masons, though the term free masons was often loosely 
applied to them ; and they were admitted to a knowledge 
of the secret sign.s, and instructed in the legendary history 
of the craft, which had already begun to be developed. The 
distinction of being an ‘ accepted mason’ became a fashion- 
able object of ambition, and before the end of the 17th c. 
the object of the societies of freemasons seems to have been 
chiefly social and convivial. In 1717, under the guidance 
of the physicist J. T. Desaguliers, four of these societies or 
‘ lodges ' in Ixindon united to form a ‘ grand lodge’, wjth a 
new constitution and ritual, and a system of secret signs; 
the object of the society as reconstituted being mutual help 
and tlie promotion of brotherly feeling among its members. 
The London ‘grand lodge’ became the parent of other 
‘lodges* in Great Britain and abroad, and there areTiow 
powerful bodies of ‘ freemasons more or less recognizing 
each other, in most countries of the world. 

1646 Ashmole Mem. (1717) 15 Oct., [At]4 Hor, 30 Minutes 
postmeiid., I was made a Free-Mason at Warrington in 
Lancashire, with Colonel Henry Mainwaring, 1686 Plot 
Staffordsh. 316 Admitting Men into the Society Free- 
masons, that in the moorelands of this County seems to be 
of greater request, than any where else, Ibid., A Fellow of 
the Society, whom they otherwise call an accepted mason. 
x688 IL Holme Armoury ni. 393/2 , 1 cannot but Honor .. 
the Masons . . the more as being a Member of that Society 
called Free-Masons. 1691 Aubrey Memorandums 18 May 
in Conder Craft (1894) 4 This day is a great convention 

at St. Pauls church of the fraternity of the free [erased, and 
accepted avriiten above} Masons; where Sir Christopher 
Wren is to be adopted a Brother. 1709 Steele TaflerTSo. 26 
P 3 They have their Signs and 1 ‘okens like Free-Masons, 
title) The Constitutions of the Free-masons . . for the 
Use of the Lodges. 1753 Scots Mag. Sept. 425/1 The society 
of free and accepted masons caused a .. triumphal arch., 
to be erected, 1816 ‘ Quiz ’ Grand^ Master vn. 174 ‘ I’d 
turn a Turk, or Methodist — Christian, Freemason, even 
Jew U 

3 . attrib. (of or pertaining to freemasons), as 
freemason kttock, secret, wo 7 'k. 

X807-8 W. Irving Salmag. (1824I 220 , 1 distinguished his 
*free-ma.son knock at my door. 1785 Burke Sp. Nabob of 
Arcot 33 The true *free- mason secret of the profession of 
soucaring, ^1490 Botoner /A«. ^Nasmith 1778) 268 De 
“fremason-work operata. 
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Hence aE'ree;maso‘nic^z., of or pertaining to free- 
masons ; Free'ma-.soaism {Stand. Diet.) 

MASONRY. 

S83X Westm. RexK XIV. 156 A free-masonic order who 
converse by signs, innuendos, and slang. *859 Thackeray 
Virgin. 11 . xxxviii. 3x7 Tliat mysterious undefinable free- 
masonic signal, which passes betw'een women, by which 
each knows that the other hates her. 1861 Sala Dutch 
Fict. yi. 85 There she is at her post, with a wonderful free- 
masonic understanding with the doctor. 

Treemasonry i frrm^is’nri). [see -bt.] 
tl. The era It or occupation of a freemason. Obs. 
X435 in Speth Freemasonry 4 [In 1435 ‘John Wode, 
masoun contracted to build the tower of the Abbey Church 
of St, Edmundsbury] in all mannere of thinges that longe 
to free masonry. 

2 . The principles, practices, and institutions of 
freemasons. 

1802 Edin. Rev. 1 . 6 The lodges of Free Masonry. ^ Ibid. 
14 He denies that the .secret of freemasonry consists in 
liberty and equality. 1825 Macaulay Ess., Milton (1887) 

24 Most of their absurdities were mere external badges, 
like the .signs of freemasonry or the dres.ses of friars. 

3 . Secret or tacit brotherhood, instinctive 
sympathy. 

1810 Scott Pant. Lett. 30 Mar. (1894) T. vi. 173 There is 
a freemasonry among kindred spirits . . that always leads 
them to understand one another at little expense of words. 
1847 Alb. Smith Chr, TiuipolevVi, (1879) 68 There .seemed 
to be a sort of free-ma.sonry amongst them, i860 Emf.r.son 
Cond. Life, Cultnrs Wks. (Bohn ' II. 369 The gun, fishing- 
rod, boat, and horse, constitute among all who use them 
secret freemason ries. 1886 Mrs. Craik K. Arthur v. 178 
The two children with the wonderful freemasonry of child- 
hood . . made friends immediately. 

Freend, Sc. form of F riend. 

FreexieSS (frriies). Now rare. [f. Free a. 

-h-NESS.] 

1 . The quality or state of being free (in different 
senses of the adj.) ; freedom, 

1435 Misyn Fire of Love xx. 46 With frenes truly of per 
lyst with grace of god l>ai ar fulfillyd, 1^7 Golding De 
Mornay xiii. (16x7) 206 According to their freenes, .they 
work freely. 164a Bp. Reynolds Israel's Petit. 22 That 
cometh like water out of a Spring, with a voluntary 
freenesse. 1647-8 Gotterkll Davila's Hist. Fr. (1678) 23 
Resolution and freeness of courage. 1656 Jeanes Fuln, 
Christ 2x8 The absolute freenes.se of it : It was neither for 
his advantage, as an end, nor for our deservings, as a 
motive. 1862 C. Dresser Art Decorative Design 70 The 
convolvulus winding its way in graceful freeness around the 
branches, 
b. Const. 

1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions xxvL a6o Freenesse from 
Enemies, Glee rnes from I n juries. 1648 J p:NKyN Blind Guide 
iii. 36 The freenesse of their writings from, .error. 

2 . Readiness ; generosity, liberality. 

c 1300 Cursor M. 27861 Cott. Galba' Frenes of hert and 
large of pft. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xvi, 88 Filins, bi the 
Fader wille and rrenes.-e of Sphdtns Sanc.'i. i6ix Shaks. 
Cymb, V. v. 421 Wee’l learne our Freenesse of a Sonne-in- 
I^w: Pardon s the word to all. 164B Petit. Eastern Ass. 

25 Their . . freene.ss to a.s.sist the Kingdome in a time of 
need. 1660 Fuller Mixt Contempt, (18411 180 Let u.s now- 
pay taxes that we may ne' er pay taxes ; for, as matters 
now stand, our freeness at the present may cause our free- 
dom at the future. 1709 Brit. Apollo II. No, 37. x/i This 
Compari.son displays the Freeness of Remission with, 
regard to the Oflenoing Persons. 

3 . Unreservedness tin speech, etc.) ; openness, 
frankness. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. xvii. 13 Frenesse 
in reprouyng of kynges, 1553 T. Wiison Rhet. 106 b, 
Freenes.' e of speache, is when we speake boldely & without 
feare . • whatsoeuer we please. <7x6x4 Cornwallis in Gutch 
Coll. Cur. 1 . 149 He would requite my kind proceeding 
with a real freeness. 1633 Heywood Eng^ Trav. iii. Wks. 
1874 IV. 57 , 1 am sorry my freenesse should offend you. 
Free-q[ua*rter. Mist. The obligation or im- 
post of having to provide free board and lodging 
for troops ; also, of the troops, the right to be bil- 
leted in free quarters, or else the necessity of having 
to find them for themselves. To live at free- 
quarter', to be maintained without expense to the 
government. 

1648 Petit. Eastern Ass. 17 Have not inforced Assesse- 
ments, and free-quarter grated them as small ? 1648 Crom- 
well Let. 15 Nov. in Carlyle, I’he Country is. .not able to 
bear free-quarter ; nor well able to furnish provisioiLS if we 
had moneys. 1655 — Sp. 22 Jan. ibid., These took advan- 
tage from . . the stopping of the pay of the army, to run us 
into Free-quarter. a 1680 Butxer Rem. (1759) 1 . 63 Make 
Law and Equity as dear, As Plunder and Free-quarter 
were. x8i8 Cobbett in Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 524 An army 
mu't be sent into Yorkshire ; but, they must live at free- 
quarter then. 

Hence t Pree-q,ua*rter v., to live at free-quarter; 
■f Free-qua'rterer, one billeted in free quarters. 

1648 Prynne Plea for Lords As our free-quarterers 
doe now. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 16 As for evil Things, 
look on them but as Lodgers, (though as unwelcome as 
Free-quarterers). 1659 To free-quarter [see Freebooter v.}. 
Freer (frror). [f. Frib v. + -er L] One who 
frees or sets free. 

1610 Healey Aug. CUie of God xiv. xl fxdao'^ 485 He 
is the Freer who is the Sauiour. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's 
Lett. (1654) HI. 142 But the French shall be the freers of 
all the earth. 1670-98 LaSsels Voy. Italy II. 76 It was 
erected to him. .a.s to the freer of the city. 

Freer, obs, and Sc. dial, form of Friar. 

Frees, Freese, ohs, ff. of Frieze, Freeze. 


FKEE-STOlfB. 

Freei“Sele*ctor. Austral. One who takes up 
a block of cruwn-Uud under the Land Laws and 
by annual payments acquires the freehold (Morris). 
Also called simply 

1866 Sydney Morn. Her. 9 Aug. i Morris), I'he very law 
which the free selector puts in force again.st the squatter. 
x88i Mrs. C. Praed Policy^ P. III. 2f^ He made a spring 
at the free-selector. 1883 Keighley are You Far 
apart stood free-selectors’ huts. 

So Free-selext 77. irans., to take up (land) under 
Government ; hence Free-selecting sb. and 
ppL a . ; Free-sele*ct 3 on., the action of the vb. 

1870 T. H. Braim Wiwo Homes i\. 87 A man can now go 
and make his free selection before survey of any quantity 
of land .. at twenty shillings an acre. 1884 Boldrewood 
Melb. Mem. xix, 134 Had ne proceeded to free-select am 
uninhabited island. Ibid. xx. x.\2 This was yeans before 
the free-.selection discovery, 18^ — Col. Reformer {xZgf) 
321, I camped . . just below those free-S'lecting friends of 
yours. Ibid. 401 F ree-selecting here might be very well for 
some people ; it didn’t suit them, 

t Free'sMp. Obs. [f. Free a. + -shir.] , 

1 . Freedom, liberty. 

rix^S Lamb. Horn, 75 He gefhom eche frechipe alle Fa 
bet hit aide cunnen. c 1205 Lay. 372 .lEr we nuIieS mid 
frescipe faren from ure feonden. 

2 . Liberality, generosity. 

a 1223 Ancr. R. 386 Luue is heouene stiward, uor hire 
muchele ureoschipe, 

Freesia (fii'zia). [mod. Lat.] A genus of 
iridaceous bulbous plants of the Cape of Good 
Hope, allied to Gladiolus. 

X882 Garden 4 Feb. 73/3 Freeslas. X89X-6 (In many 
newspaper quots., often spelt Freezta]. 

Free soil, sb. and a. U.S. 

A. sb. Territory in which slaveholding was pro- 
hibited. 

a 1850 Calhoun IVks. (1874) IV. 547 All these, in the slang 
of the day, were what are called slave territories, and not 
free soil. 

B, adj. The epithet of a political party in 1846- 
56, which opposed the extension of slavery into 
the territories ; pertaining to this party or its prin- 
ciples. 

1848 Lowell Biglow P. Poems 1890 IL 143, I went to a 
free soil meetin’ once, 1875 N. Amer. Retf CXX. 69 Mr. 
Clay was speaking of the antislavery agitators and of the 
Free-soil party. 

So Free-soiler (tr) a politician in favour of free 
soil and opposed to slavery ; (b) one who lives on 
free soil, a free man. Free-sojllism, the principles 
of the Free-soil party, opposition to slavery. 

1849 Loncf. in Life (1891) IL 162 Palfrey, Adams, Sumner 
. .all and several Free-soilers. 18^ FraseYs Mag. LI. 675 
All the free-.soilism of the north will strain its every nerve to 
[etc.], x 87S F. A mer. Rev. CXX. 73 'i ainted with Free- 
soilism or Abolitionism.^ 1888 Bryce Amer. Commw. ll. 
m. Iv. 355 The Abolitionists and Free Soilers. .had for some 
time previously acted as a group by theniselves. 

Free-spoken, a. [cf. plain spoken\ Ac- 
customed CO speak plainly and without reserve. 
Hence Firee-spokexLness. 

1625 Bacon Apophthegms % 176 A free-spoken Senatour. 
1641 Milton Animad. Rem. Dif. Wks. 1738 I. 79 These 
free-spoken and plain-hearted Men, that are the Eyes of 
their Country. 1856 Grote Greece o. xevi. XII. 508 The 
slaughter of the free-spoken orators. 1863 Hawthorne 
Our Old Home 269 In our refined era, just the same as 
at that more free-spoken epoch. i88a J. H. Blunt Ref. 
Ch. Eng. IL 486 The free-spokenness of Queen Elizabeth 
and King James. 

Free state. 

1. Occasionally *= Republic. How rare. 

1646 Fuller Wounded Consc.^xZj.x\ As all countries 
are not monarchies governed by kings, but some by free- 
states, where many together have equal power, 
Chambers Free State. x8sq Mekivale Rmn. Emp. 
(1865) I. ii. 54 Names conspicuous in the municipal annals 
of the free state. 

2 . U.S. Before the Civil War of 1861-5, a state 
of the Union in which slavery did not exist. 

1861 Lowell E Pluribus Unum Prose Wks. 1890 V. 47 
He would . . have received the unanimous .‘support of the 
Free States. x888 Bryce Amer. Commw. IL iii. liii. 334 
New States had been admitted substantially in pairs, a slave 
State balancing a free State. 

k ree -stone, freestone L Also 4 fre- 
stane, 6 freese stone, 7 frisstane, frise-stone. 
[f. Free «.■+ Stone ; a transL of O'F. fratzche 
, pere, where the adj. means ‘ of excellent quality * ; 
' cf. Frank a.- 5.] 

1 . Any fine-grained sandstone or limestone that 
can be cut or sawn easily. 

c 1320 Setiyn Sag. (,W.) 3036 The knyght gat masons many 
ane, And grat them hew ful faire fre-stane, 1463 Buty 
Wills (Camden) 37 An ymage of our lady . . in an howsyng 
of free stoon. 1577 Harrison Englmid 11. iii. (1877) 1, 71 
Houses builded . . for the most part of hard freestone. 1640-1 
Kirkcudbr. War-Comm. Min. Bk. (1855) 67 He hes use for 
certaine frie.stane for building. 1662 GrtRBiER Princ. 24 As 
for Free-stone, Portland Stone works well. *773 Brydone 
Sicily XV. (1809) 172 The streets . . are all paved with white 
free-stone. 1796 Kikwak Elem. Min. (ed. 2) If. 18 The 
alluminous ore of Whitby is sometimes a grey Freestone. 
1878 F. S. Williams Midi. Raihv, 367 The handsome em- 
battled tower, .is chequered with flint and freestone, 
t b. A slab or piece of such stone, Obs. 
c X475 PiU, Vac. in Wr.-Wulcker 768 Hec timeria, a fre- 
stone. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 570 Toads have been found in 
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FEEE-STONE. 

the raictdle- of a Freestone, xjjta Hearnr CoUeci. <'Oxf, 
Hist Soc. I III. 412 A White Free Stone is laid over Mr. Wm, 
Joyner’s Grave. 

2. attrih, and Comh., as freestone house, f mason, 
ornament, passage , quarry ; f freestone -ooloured 
sO!,, of the colour of freestone. 

1600 Shaks. a . V. L. IV. iii. 25 She has .. A ^freestone 
coloured hand. 1665-6 Wood Li/e^ (Oxf. Hist. Sac.) II. 72 
The larg *free-stone house. 1703 in WilHs & Clark Cam- 
hrutge (1886) 11 . 211 Paid the ^freestone Mason his bills in 
full. 1726 Amherst 7 'errss PH, xliv. 235 What 1 are there 
ho living ornaments in Oxford ? Are its inanimate, its *free- 
stone ones its greatest glory ? 1766 Entick London IV. 357 
A *free-stone passage. 1776 Adam Smith W, N, i. xi. in. 
I: 186 The value of a ^freestone quarry . .will, .increase, 
!Free*-St03ie ■ A variety of the peach (or 
hectarine) in which the; flesh parts freely from the 
stone when ripe. Kho free- stone peach, 
x866, x88o [see Clingstone). 1889 Americanisms^ 

Pree-sto.m A^ach. 

Freet, var. of Feett 

Pree^tMnfcer (fif*tJi:Qkoj). One who refuses 
to submit his reason to the control of authority in 
shatters of religions belief; a designation claimed 
esp, by the deistic and other rejectors of Christianity 
at the beginning of the i8th c. 

The sect mentioned in the first quot. seems to be identical 
with the ‘free seekers’ (quot 1693 s.v. Free D. i c). 

?i69» S, Smith {title) The Rel gious Impostor.. dedicated 
to Doctor S — Im— n, and the rest of the new Religious 
Fraternity of BVee-Thinkers, near Leather-SeUers-HalL . 
Printed ..in the first year of Grace and BVee Thinking. 
x^oS Swift Sentim. Ck. of Png. Man Wk.s. (1755) 11 . i. 56 
The atlreists, libertines, despisers of religion . . that is to say, 
all those who usually pass under the name of B'ree-thinkers. 
1836 Hor. Smith Tin Tmtmp, (1876) 170 BVeethinker. .has 
come to be synonymous with a libertine and a contemner of 
religion. 1874 Morlev Compromise (1886) 151 The modem 
freethinker does not attack Christianity ; he explains it. 

iransf. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xlv. He (who had 
been . . inclined to_ be a sad free thinker on these points) 
eirtered into poaching and game preserving with ardour. 
.!Free-tM‘ilMil.g, vbL sk The free exercise of 
reason in matters of religiou.s belief, unrestrained 
by deference to authority ; the adoption of the 
principles of a free-thinker. 

? 1693 [see Free-thinker). 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 58. i/a 
Free Thinking (to use the Modish Phrase) . . is no better 
than a Sword in a Child’.s hand. 1758 Gray Let. Poems 
(1775) 263 The mode of free-thinking is like that of Ruffs 
and Farthingales^ and has given place to the mode of not 
thinking at all Genii Mag. XLill. 122 If, by free- 

thinking, Deism be meant, 

attrib. 17x9 Pree-'Thihker 118 P 2, I proceeded, .to give 
Assurances of many Free-Thinking B'eats, which it was, 
then, generally suspected I nes er intended to perform. 

Tree^liLiMng, ^ a. 

1. Holding the principles of a free- thinker. 

42x716 South Serm. (184^ II. 209 Our free thinking aird 

freer practising age. 1750 Coventry Pompey Litt. 11. ix. 
(1785) 66/ 1 A free-thinking writer of moral essays. 

2. Peitaining or relating to free-thinkers or free- 
thought- 

17*6 Amherst Terrse PiL xi. 52 Those heritical, perni- 
cious, and free-thinking tracts. ia48 Thackeray Vctn. hair 
xix. Her shocking free thinking ways. x88a Sat. Rm. 18 
Nov. 671'! Trashy freethinking productions. 

Frse-tlioiiglit. =Fuee-th inking vbl. sb. 
xyxx Shaftesb. O/amcif. (1737) 11 . 116 If it brings along 
with it any affection opposite to manhood, .or free-thought, 
X874 Morley Compromise (18S6) 152 The tendency of 
m^em free thought is [etc.]. 1S87 Academy 12 Nov. 314 

Tliese centres of learning and freethought. 

atirib. [i88z Cassell, Free-thought a, of or pertaining 
to free-thinking.) Mod. A — ’s catalogue of free-thought 
publications. 

Free trade, ja?ee«trade. 

1. An open and unrestricted trade. 

1606 Chapman M. D'OUve i, Wit’.s become a free trade for 
all sorts to live by. 1622 Malynes AJaini. Free Trade 105 
A Remedie, whereby the Kingdome shall tnioyall the three 
es.sential f^rts of Traffique vnder good and Politike Gouern- 
ment, which will bee Free 'I'rade effectually or in deed. 
1642-3 Earl of Newcastle Declar. in Rushw Hhl. Coll. 
(1721) V. 137 As if they desired not only the free Trade, but 
even the Monopoly of plundering to them.selves. 1670 R. 
Coke Disc. Trade 32 Gur Plantations would have been 
much increased and inriched by a Free Trade, more than by 
thi.s restraint. 2804 Pdiu. Rev. IV. 308 The wisdom of 
allowing a free trade has been pretty generally allowed in 
speculation by all statesmen, 2846 McCulloch Acc. Bril. 
Fmpire (1854) 11 . 527 The circumstance of our carrying on 
a great free trade with it. 

2. Trade or commerce left to follow its natural 
course, i. e. without the interference of customs 
duties designed to restrict imports or of bounties 
iiHended to foster home production. Also, the 
legislative establishment or maintenance of this 
state of things, and the principles of those who 
advocate it ; opposed to protection. 

Adam Smith IV. Ft. 1776 uses freedom of trade in this 
sense. _ He has also frequently a free trade, in sense 2. 

1823 in Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885) I. 400 One new.spaper 
says . . he will endeavour to ‘inculcate m the mind of tlie 
Bourbons wise principles of free trade !’ 1825 M«Culloch 
Pol. Peon. v.il. 134 Suppose that, under a sy.stem of free 
trade, we imported a considerable proportion of silks and 
linens now wholly manufactured at home. 2861 Cobden in 
Times 28 July, The principles of B'ree Trade- 

b. In various occasional applications (see 
quots,). 


2858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Free-trade .. unrestricted 
action in banking operations. 1868 Rogers Pol. Peon. xvii. 
(; 1876) 231 Goirectly stated, free trade in land consists rather 
in the removal of the hindrances which the law puts on the 
conveyance of land. 

3 . Trade free from the lawful customs duties; 
smuggling. 

1824 Scott Redgatmilet ch. xiii, ‘ If you will do nothing 
for the free trade, I must patronise it myself.’ : So .saying 
he took a large glass of brandy. 2834 H. Miller Scenes Ijr 
Leg. xiv, (1889) 21 1 [He] was engaged . . in the free trade, 
and had set the officers of the revenue at defiance. 

4 . attrib. 

2829 H. Hawthorn Visit Babylon 45 In all this, do you. . 
discover anything like your free- trade plan? 2877 Daily 
Ntnvs s Oct. 4/4 The free-trade party. 

So Free-tra dingr a., favouring free-trade ; Free- 
tra*dist, an advocate of free-trade. 

1832 Galt in FrasePs Mag. VI. 593 To the theoi-y of the 
free-tradisl objections cannot well be made. 2851 Lytton 
Lett. John UuU<y^ To sum up the authorities from Free- 
trading political economists. 

Free-tra‘der, 

1 . One allowed to trade without restriction. 

1698 ITryer Acc, E. India P^ 86 They permit Free 
Traders on their I.sland Bombaim. 1852 jMaykew Lomi. 
Labour I. 375 The pedlar . . was, as it were, the first * free- 
trader 

b. (See quot.) 

1867 Smyth SailoPs Word bk,. Free Trader, ships trading 
formerly under license to India independent of the old East 
India Company’s Charter. 

2 . A smuggler ; also, a smuggling ves-el. 

1815 Scott Guy M. v,^ There go the free-traders. 1824 — 
Redganntlei ch.xiv, As if. . a free-trader could sail the Solway 
a.s securely as a King’s cutter ! 

3 . An advocate of free-trade. 

1849 CoBDHN Speeches 34 If, .there be free traders who 
think that free-trade is only an experiment. 1878 N. Amer. 
Rev. eXXVI. 2^ They were tariff men and free-traders, 
conservative Whigs and radical Democrats. 

Tree will, firee-will, firee^wrll, [See 

Free df. 19.] 

1 . (Best written as two words.) Spontaneous will, 
unconstrained choice (to do or act), Olten in pbr. 
of one's 02un free will, and the like, f In onis free 
will: left to or depending upon one’s choice or 
election. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 8 peos & swuche opre beo 5 alle ine freo 
wille to donne oper to leten hwon me euer wule. 23. . Myrour 
of lewed Men 4 in Min. P. Vernon MS. 407 God send vs 
thoght to his piesyng In whos fre wil hynges all thyng. c 2510 
More Picus Wks. 1 1/2 Very happy is a christen man, sith that 
the victorie is. .put in his qwne frewiil. 2^ Spenser F. Q.i. 
viii. 5 Every dore of freewill open flew. 16x1 Bible Ezra vii. 
13 All they, .which are minded of their owne free-will to goe 
vp to lerusalem. 2694 Late Voy. n. (1721) 42 Every 

Ship’s ma.ster is left to his free will, whether he will sail into 
the Ice. X722 Steele Sped, No 308 p i Whether she has 
not been frightened or sweetned by^ her Spouse into the Act 
.she is going to do, or whether it is of her own free Will. 
1873 Symonds Grk. Poets vii, 290 Having of her own free- 
will exposed her life. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. a) 1 . 233 
They were allowed to wander at their own free will 

2 . ‘ The power of directing our own actions with- 
out constraint by necessity or fate' (J.). 

42x300 Cursor M. 9408 Wilt and skill he gaf bsni till, 
Might, and fairhid, and frewiil. 1340 Ayenb. 86 pe uerste 
i-s uri-wyl huer-by he may chyese and do uryliche o]>er bet 
gnod oj>er bet knead. CX374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. pr. vi. 204 
(Camb. M.S.) Of the knowjjnge and predestinacion diuine 
and of the lyberte of fre wllle. 2508 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. 
cxiii- Wks. (1876) 259 He made vs and endued vs with 
reason and frewyll. 1538 Starkey F.ngland i. ii, 28 Frewyl 
can not be wythout knolege, both of the gud and of the y). 
26^ Hobbes Liberty, Necess,, etc. (2841) 2 The third way of 
bringing things to pass, distinct from neces-sity and chance, 
namely, fret: will. 1700 Astby tr. Saavedra-P'occardo 1, 205 
Such variety of Event.s, as fortune produce.s, or free-will 
prepares. 1849 Robertson Serm, Ser. 1. ii. (1866) 22 With- 
out free-will tiiere could be no human goodnessi. 

b. in a bad sense: Arbitrary or licentious 
will. 

2524 Barci.ay Cyt. <4 Vplondyskm. (Percy Soc.) 34 In 
stede of vertne, ruleth frewyll & lust 1 2547 Salesbury 
Welsh Diet., Mymfeivy, Frewyll. 

3 . alirib. (in free-will qfering) =^ given readily or 
spontmeously. 

*535 Covkrdai.e Ps. Hii[i). 6 A frewil offsringe wil I geue 
the 2622 Bible Ps. cxix. 208 Accept, I beseech thee, the 
freewil offrings of my mouth. 1878 Bos w. Smith Carthage 
44 The free-will offerings of their golden ornaments by the 
Libyan women. 

b. attrih. and Comb, (sense 3). 
ri57S Fulke Confut. Doctr. Purgatory The free 
will men of our time. 26*7 S» Ward Christ All in A U 13 
To all . , merit and freewill-mongers. 

Hence Free-wi*lle< 3 . a., having the faculty of free- 
will ; Free-wi'Her, a contemptuous term for one 
who believes in the doctrine of free-will, an Armi- 
nian ; Free-wi'Uist rare, a believer in free-will, a 
^ libertarian ’ ; f Free-wi'ULagf a. (in Coverdale), 
spontaneous, giving (or given) freely. 

2678 CuDWORTH IntelL Syst. 81 fe Peccability arises from 
the necessity of imperfect ^fteewilled beings left to them- 
selves. 27W Prior Ode to Col, Vtlliers, In vain we think 
that free-wili’d Man has pow’r. 1685 Bunyan Pharisee f 
Publ.fWks. II. 68x So again, the *Free- wilier, he will 
a.scribe all to God. 2709 Strype Ann. Ref I. lil 562 Using 
therein the newcoined pbra.«te of free-willers. 2732-38 Nral 
Plist. Purit. (xSxai 1 . 90^ Besides these free-willers it seems 
there were some few in parisem for the gospel that were Ariam. 


2814 Ckron. in Ann. Reg. 534 Freewillers were persecuted as 
heretics. 2535 Coverdale pjeod. xxxv. 29 The children 
of Israel brought ^fre-wyllynge offerynges. — ■ 2 Chron. 
XXX. 9 And y people were glad that they were fre wyllinge : 
for they gaue it with a good wyll . . vnto the Lorde. 18^ 
Bagehot in Fortn. Rm. Nov. 522 Every *FreewilHst holds 
; that [etc.]. 

Pree-womailm ' A woman who is (personally) 
free ; also, a w oman who possesses the freedom of 
' a city. (Cf. Freeman.), ' ^ , 

26x2 Bible x Macc. ii. tx Of a free-woman shee is become 
I a bond.slaue. 2635 R. N. Camden's Hist. Eliz. 1. 3 She was 
‘ alwaies her owne free woman and obnoxious to none. 1642 
Hinde f. Bruen li, 168 Are ye not rather the children of the 
i bond woman . . than children of the free woman. 2766 
’ Entick London 1 . 47 1 Any freeman or free woman of this city, 

!PreeS56 (frfz), sh."^ [f. Fkeeze v.l The action 

of the vb. Fbeeze ; lit, and fg. Also freeze-out ; 
see Freeze v. 7 ; freeze-up : see Freeze .3. 

c 2440 York Mysi. xiv. 72 pe fellest frese bat euer I felyd. 
X630 J. Taylor (Water r.) Wks. ii. 256/2 The Lord, the 
Lowne, the .Sir, the Swaine Against 'the freeze, of Freeze 
make winter suites. 1866 Dickens Lett. 6 Jan. (r88oi II. 
246, I am charmed to letirn that you have had a freeze out 
of my ghost story. 2879 Lumbermans Gaz, 19 Dec., Most 
of the saw mills . . get as much of their stock into lumber 
before the freeze-up. 1882 Garden 18 Mar. 177/2 I'he severe 
frost of Oct. 5 . . was an exceptional freeze. 1884 Bread- 
winners (U. S.) 144 Thejr organized a freeze-out against 
him. 1892 K. FhvLD Washington IV. 383/2 During a 
freeze there is no comfort in a southern house. 

t Freeze, sb.'^ Obs. Also frees. (See qnots.) 
Also freeze-water, water used for diluting wine. 

16.. Songs Lond. Prentices (Percy Soc.) 155 Let me have 
but a touch of your ale. .Or tinkers frees, Or vintners lees. 
1658 tr. Portals Nat. Mag. xvni. 382 Freeze-water [orig. 
has aqua only] is thinner than new wine, and lighter. 2698 
In Vino Veritas 8 A Liquid nick-named Freeze, which is. . 
but a hungry, thin, sorry kind of Cyder, which does us a . , 
kindness in lowering our Wines. 2729 D’Urfey Pills III. 
20^ They had fetched their Free.s, And mired their Stomachs 
quite up to their Knees in Claret and good Cheer. 

Freeze (Irfz), v. Pa. t, froze (frJnz). Fa. pple. 
frozen (frd^aVn). F'orms : i frdosau, 3-4 

fr(e)osen, 4-6 fre(e)s©(ii, frise, {5 freys, 6 freis, 
freze), 6, 8 frieze, 7- 8 freez, (7 foeize), 6- freeze. 
Pa. t. I frdas, 4 fre(e)s(e, 5 fFore, frose, (9 dial. 
friz), 7 - froze ; weak forms : 4 freesed, 6 frised, 
9 freezed. Pa. pple. a. 1 froren, 3-5 froren, 
-yn, 5-6, 9 frorn(e, 4 9 frore ( 4 froore, 5 froare) 
also 3~4 i-, yfrore. 0 . 4-6 frosen, -yn, ^ 6 frose), 

5- 9 froze (now' vulgar), (9 dial, and vulgar fxiz), 

6 - frozen ; weak jorms : 6 frozed, 7-8 freezed. 

[A Com. Teut. str. vb. : OE. frksan * MLG. 
vrisen, Du. vnezen, OWCj.friosan i'MIiG. vriesen, 
mod.Ger. frieren), ON, friSsa (Sw. frysa, Da. 
fryse), Gotli. *friusan (inferred from frius frost) 
OTeiit. *freusan, f, root pre- 

I’eut. *pr€us-, prous-, prus ^ ; cf, Lat. pruma (:— 
t*prusvma hoar-frost), Skr. pru'tva drop, frozen 
drop, hoar-frost; less obviously connected in sense 
are L. prurire to itch, pruna {x’-^prusna i live coal, 
Skr. plul to burn ; some scholars assume contami- 
nation with the Aryan root ^qreus, qrzts to freeze, 
whence Gr. KpvfTrakXos ice. 

The OTeut. conjugation was *freus-, fraus, fruzum, 
frazono-, which is accurately represented in the OE. 
frlosan, frlas, fritron, froren. I'he later Eng. form of 
the pa. pple. frozen, frozen (whence pa, t. froze) is due to 
the analogy of the pres.-stem ; similarly ON. has frosenn 
(possibly the source of the Eng, form) beside the older 
frqrenn, and Du. has pa. t. z^roor, pa. pple. vrosen, as well 
as the correct vroos, vroren; the MHG. inf, vriesen, pa. t. 
vrOs, have become in mod. Ger. frieren, fror, through the 
analogy of the pa. pple. gefroren.\ 

I. intransitive uses, 

1 . impers. It freezes : the local temperature of the 
atmosphere is such that water becomes ice, f Also 
tgyzx^x-personal with a subject {frost, etc.). 

97X Blickl. Horn. 93 Men steorran maj^on 7;eseon swa 
sutole swa on niht Sonne hit swibe freosef>. <*1000 Gnomic 
Verses (Bosw.), B'orst sceal freosan. c 1000 lEu'uic Gram, 
xxii. (Z.) 128 Gelat, hit fryst. a 2*50 Owl ty Night.pzo Krx 
his bou never ne vor-lost, W’an hit snuith, ne wan hit frost. 
a 2320 in Wright’s Lyric P. xxxix. iio When the forst fre- 
seth, muche chtde he byd. 2362 Langi- P. PL A. viii, 215 
Whon the Forst freseth foode hem [the foules] bi-houetli. 
X390 Gow'er Conf. III. 236 If the month of juil shall frese. 
2^1 Caxton Reynard tArb.) 82 He shal neuer take harm 
by coide..thaugli it snowed, stormed or frore neuer sos^ore. 
2548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI H {1809* 672 Still it frised. 
X649 R. Hodges Plain. Direct. 8 If it freez, put on your 
frees jacket. X748 F. Smith Voy. Disc, I. 153 It snowed 
all night, and froze very hard. 1837 W, Irving Capt. 
Bonneville III. 40 A road in the wet snow, which, .should it 
afterwards freeze, would be sufficiently hard to bear the 
horses;. 

2 . Of a liquid, or liquid particles : To be con- 
verted into ice. Of a body of water : To become 
covered with ice. Occas. with complement, as to 
freeze hard, solid. 

c xzgo S. Png'. Leg, I. 317/608 pe dropen bicometh to 
snowe, And panae buy freosez adoneward are buy comen 
here ou5t lowe. rx33oR. Brunsu Chron. (1810) 121 pe 
snowe lay in l?e feld, pe water frese biside. 0x400 Maundev. 
(1839) XI. 125 Thare ys a nother Ryvere, that upon the 
xiygt freseth wondur faste. ^1533 Dewes Introd. Fr. in 
PalsgK 947 To frese, geller. x6^ Ray Creation n. (ed. 2) 
222 The aqueous Humor of the Eye will not freeze. 2694 
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Acc. Sen. Late (xjii) 222 The Dutch, who winter'd 

in Nova Zembla, took notice, that the salt Water freez’d. 
2748 F, Smith Voy. Disc. I. 159 Port Wine froze solid, 
x8i6 J. Smith Panorama. Sc. ^ Art IL 41 Some other 
liquor must be employed, which is not so subject to freeze. 
1878 Markham Gi. Frozen Sea v. 60 The cold spray flew 
aft into our faces where it almost froze, 

b. To become hard or rigid as the result of cold ; 
esp. of objects containing moisture. 

1390 Gower Conf. 11 . 22 Wherof art thou so sore afered, 
That thou thy tunge suffrest frese. 1694 Acc. Sen, Late 
Voy. ii. (1711) 208 Their Tackle was so frozen, and full of 
Isicles. 1725 Odyss. xix. 238 Snows collected on the 
mountain freeze. 1748^ F. Smith Voy. Disc. I, 21 Our 
Ropes were now froze with Ice hanging on them. 

Jig. 1848 C. BRONTE y. .£jI'^<fxix,Thesmile on hisHps froze. 

3 . To become fixed to (something) or together by 
the action of frost. 

C1460 Townetey Myst. (Surtees'! go When my shone freys 
to my fete It is not alle esy. 1596 Shaks. Tam, Shr. iv. i. 
7' Were not 1 . . soone hot ; my very lii)pes might freeze to 
my teeth, i860 Tyndall Glac. n. xxiv. 361 Their liquid 
liberty is destroyed, and the surfaces freeze together. Mod. 
In Canada a child’s tongue once froze to a lamp-post he was 
licking. 

b. and Australian. To freeze {on) to: to 
hold on to (a person or thing) ; to keep tight 
hold of ; also, to become attached to {a. person), 

* take to Cf. to stick to. Also, to freeze down. 

? 1837-40 Haliburton Clockm. (1862) 377 Do as I do, 
ounker. .freeze down solid to it. 1861 Lowell Biglow P. 
'oet. Wks. 1890 II. 234, I friz right down where I wuz, 
merried the Widder Shenncn. 1876 Besant & Rice Gold. 
Butlerjly xx. 163 No, sir ; I am of the children of Israel ; 
and I freeze to that. 1882 Sala Ajner. Perns. (i88s) 193 
* Freezing’ to him, as the Americans call it—was a tiny 
fellow of some eight years. 1883 P. Robinson Saints <5* 
Sinners 114 The better the Mormon, the harder he freezes 
to his religion. 1888 Rider Haggard Col. Quaritch xvii, 
lie's a lawyer and he might not freeze on to you. 1890 
Boldrewood Col. Reformer 189 Here, Jem ! .. freeze 
on to this brute. 

4 . To be affected by, or have the sensation of, 
extreme cold ; to feel very chill ; to suffer the loss 
of vital heat; to die by frost. So to freeze to 
death. 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 38 Wether that he frese or 
swete .. He well ben idel all aboute. 1601 ?Marston 
Pasquil Kath, n. 363 Powre wine, sound musicke, let 
our blouds not freeze, 1613 Shaks. Hen. V//J i. iv. 
21 Nay, you must not freeze. 1681 Colvil IVhigs 
Snpplic. (1751) 37 A. .pas.sage . . he finds by the north-west, 
Where Davies freezed to his rest. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. 
India «§• P. 318 We might sooner have frozen than kept our 
Innate Heat entire, 1748 F. Smith Voy. Disc. I. 176 By 
being thus hung in the Air, the Rabbit . . freezes to Death, 
18x7 Coleridge Three Graves 22 Her limbs did creep and 
freeze. 1820 Keats Ere St. Agnes ii, The sculptured dead, 
on each side, seem to freeze. 

b. Of inanimate things : To be extremely cold j 
to be utterly devoid of heat. 

1613 Shaks. Hen. VI/I, m. i. 4 Orpheus., made .. 
the Mountaine tops that freeze. Bow themselves. 1700 
Dryden Pat. ^ Arc. 11. 540 Heav’n froze above severe, the 
clouds congeal. 1823 Lamb Elia, Old Benchers I. 7 \, His 
kitchen chimney was never suffered to freeze. 

c. In non-material or fg. sense: To grow in- 
tensely cold ; to lose warmth of feeling ; to be 
chilled by fear, etc. ; to shudder. 

a 1557 iti Tottel's Misc. (Arb.) 169, I frise amids the fire. 
1596 Shaks. Tam, Shr. it. i. 340 Gray-beard thy loue doth 
freeze.^ 1596 B. Lj[iNCiiE]^/?rV//a! (1877) 74 Thou then didst 
burne in loue, now froz'd in hate. 1607 Dekker Whore of 
Babylon Wks. 1873 IL 265 Courage, to kill Ten men I 
should not freeze thus. 1683 Cave EcclesiasHci Introd. 66 
Zeal against Paganism did hot freeze. 1718 Pope Iliad 
XV. 756 Pale, trembling, tired, the sailors freeze with fears. 
1874 Mahaffy Soc, Life Greece ix. 289 If I behold the tiny 
fish on which they put such a price I freeze with horror. 

II. Transitive uses. 

S. Of natural agencies : To change (a fluid) to a 
solid form by the action of cold ; to congeal ; to 
form ice on the surface of (a river, etc.). Also 
said causatively of personal agents. 

1494 Fabyan vii. 609 In this, .y ere - .began afroste 

that, .frose y ’ Thamys. 1563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 54 
The.. Northern winds doe frieze the vapours; and so it 
becommeth hoare frost. 1570 Saiir. Poems Reform, x. 325 
The froist dois freis vp all fresche watter. i'64t French 
Distill. V. (1651) 164 It will .. forthwith be freezed. 1729 
Savage Wanderer i. 57 Far hence lies, ever freez’d, the 
northern main. X781 CAVALLoin Phil. Trans. LXXL516, 
1 have froze a quantity of water with an equal weight of 

f ood ether. 1835 Sir J. Ross Harr, smi Voy. xxxvi. 507 
i/e froze oil of almonds in a shot-mould, 
b. With adverbs. To freeze over : to cover with 
a coating of ice. To freeze in, up : to set fast in 
ice. To freeze up : to obstruct by frost. 

XS90 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 313 Though . . all the Con- 
duits of my blood [be] froze vp, 160X R. Johnson Kingd. 

Commw. (1603) 146 The rivens and other waters are frozen 
uppe a yearde or more thicke. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(1614! 433 The Ozera or lake before the toune w^s frozen 
over Octob. 13, 1694 Acc. Ser>. Late Voy. 11. (1711) 28 
Anvile, Smith’s Tongs, and other Tools belonging to the 
Cookery w'ere frozen up in the Ice. X719 De Foe Crusoe n, 
XV, The Baltic would be frozen up. X748 F. Smith Voy. 
Disc. I. 105 His Ship.. was froze up. Ibid. 154 By the 
ninth the Creek was froze over from Side to Side. 1858 B, 
Taylor North. Trav. xvL 164 Six vessels lay frozen in, 
at a considerable distance from the town. 

C. To congeal (the blood) as if by frost ; chiefly 
as a hyperbolical exjyression forthe effect of terror. 


Hence with personal obj., to * malce (one’s) blood 
run cold to horrify intensely. 

^ 39 ® Trevisa Barth. De P. R, vii. Ixvi. (1405} 283 The 
venyme of a scorpion . . closyth the herte atte the last and 
fresyth the blood with his coldenesse. 1579 Spenser Sheph. 
Cal. Jan. 26 Such rage as winters raigneth in my liart, My 
life-bloud freesing with unkindly cold. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 

1, V. 16 A Tale . . whose lightest word Would . . freeze thy 
young blood. 1633 Ford LovdsSacr. t. ii, Look here, My 
blood is not yet freez’d. 1639 T. Brugis tr. Mor. 

Relat. 347 The one inflamed me with love, the other freezed 
me with feare. 1707 Curios, in Husb. Sf Card. 242 A cool 
and serious Air, capable of freezing his Readers, 1741 
Richardson Pamela (1824) 1 . 102, I should have melted her 
by love, instead of freezing her by fear. 1755 B. Martin 
Mag. Arts «§• Sc. 79 One Moment’s Cold, like theirs, would 
, . Frieze the Heart's Blood. 

d. Jig. To chill, quench the warmth of (feelings, 
etc.) ; to paralyse (one’s powers, etc.). 

1595 Shaks. yo/m iii. iv. 150 This Act .. shall coole the 
hearts Of all his people, and freeze up their zeale. 1750 
Gray Elegy 52 Chill Penury repress'd their noble rage. 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 1793 E. Parsons 
Woman as she should HI. 133 This paragraph froze his 
senses. 1842 Lytton Zanoni 25 'I'hat recent hiss froze up 
her faculties and suspended her voice. 

6 . To affect with frost; to stiffen, harden, injure, 
kill, etc. by chilling ; to change mto or to (some- 
thing) ax\A Jig. to bring into a certain state by 
chilling. Also, to freeze to death : rare in active. 
Occas. to allow to freeze. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv, i, 40 My Master , and mistris 
are almost frozen to death. 1634 Milton Comtts 449 I'hat 
snaky-headed Gorgon shield . . Wherewith she [Minerva] 
freezed her foes to congealed stone. 1700 Dryden Pal. <5- 
Arc. m. 839 Sense fled before him [Death], what he touched 
he froze. 1704 Ded. in Clarendon's Hist. Reb. III. 4 Severe 
Winters, that freez. .and cut off many hopeful plants. 1748 
F. Smith Voy. Disc. I. 163 And if close, the Snow lying 
there must freeze the Leg. 1855 Kingsley Heroes 11, (1868) 
23 Will she not freeze me too into stone? 2878 Mrs. Stowe 
Poganuc P. xi. (ed. 3I91 He [the bird] must have chilled his 
beak and frozen his toes as he sat there. 

7. 7'o freeze out : a. lit. in pa. pple. or ppl. a. : 
see F'rozen. b. fig. (U.S. coltoq.) To exclude 
from business, society, etc. by chilling behaviour, 
severe competition, etc. 

1890 Daily News 25 Jan. 2/2 Part of the campaign for 
freezing out ’ the Rosario Company, 

Freeze, obs. form of Feieze. 
t Freeze-pot. Ohs. [f. Freeze r.] An epithet 
applied to January. 

1557 Tusser ioo Points Hush. (1878) 233 Janeuer fryse 
pot . .And feuerell fill dyke. 

Freezer (frrzai). [t. Freeze v. + -er 

1. A machine used for freezing, or for keeping 
anything extremely cold. 

x^o_ 0 . W, Holmes Elsie V. (1887) 74 He had agitated a 
quantity of., mi Ik in what was called a cream-freezer. 1870 
Mrs. Prentiss Let. 4 July in Life xi. (1883) 350 Pupa 
bought a new fashioned freezer, that professed to freeze in 
two minutes. 

2. Anything that freezes. 

1845 Hood 'To Adm, Gambierha, The Maine — the Weser 
— or that freezer, Neva. 

fig. 1848 Dickens Domheyv, The books. .looked.. as if 
triey had but o.ie idea among them, and that was a freezer. 

3. A sheep destined, when killed, to exportation 
in a cold chamber. 

X893 J. Hotson I^ect. in Age 30 Nov. 7/2 The breeding of 
what are in New Zealand known as ‘ freezers'. 
Freezing (frf-zig), vbl. sb. [f. a.s prec. + -ING 

1. The action of the vb. Freeze ; also, freezing 
in, out, etc. ; see Freeze v. 5 b, 7 . At freezing 
= at freezing-point (see 2 ). 

^ 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. xlvi. (149s) 889 Greys 
is made faste and harde by fresyng and by colde. 1577 
B. Googe HeresbacHs Huso. i. (1586) 29 b, To sowe it . . of 
October, that it may take deepe roote before the freezing 
and colde in Winter. ^x6oo Shaks. Sonn. xcvii, What 
freezings haue I felt. 1665 Hooke Microgr. ax If you., 
expose it to a very sharp freezing. x^3 T. Beddoes 
Hygiia x. 34 The_ weather was at freezing. 1856 Kane 
A ret. ExpL I. xxxi, 420 Now awaits the freezing-in of her 
winter cradle. 1891 E. B. Howell in Advance (Chicago) 
25 June, The law permits the unjust ‘freezing out ' of the 
small capitalist. 

2. attrib. and Comb., as freezing chamber \ also, 
freezing-mixture, a mixture of two or more sub- 
stances, e.g. salt and snow, which, while remaining 
liquid, is cold enough to freeze some other liquid 
witliin its influence ; freezing-point, the point 
on the thermometer marking the temperature at 
which a liquid, esp. water, freezes. 

1896 Daily News 28 May 6/3 DelahaefT-s body lies in the 
^freezing chamber at the Morgue. 1695 Woodward Nat. 
Hist. Earth iv. (1723) 236 A strong *freezlng Mixture. 
1869 E. A. Par,kes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 155 The air may 
also be drawn through tubes cooled by a freezing mixture. 
1747 Phil. Trans. XLIV. ii. 613, 17 degrees above 0 or 
^freezing Point. x86o Tyndall Glac. i. xxv. 190 The tem- 
perature of the air was oxP Fahr. below the freezing point. 

Freezing (frrzig), ppl. a. [f. as prec, + -ing ii.] 
1. That freezes, in senses of the vb. 

1611 Shaks. Cyntb. tit. iii, 39. c 1625 Milton Death of af air 
Infant 16 Through middle empire of the freezing air. 1697 
Dryden Virg, Georg. iv. 73;8 By Strymon’s freezing Stream.^ 
he sate alone. X709 Addison Tatler No. 100 f t A freezing 
Night. 1796 Kirwan* jS'Zi’jW. Min. (ed. 2) L to In a freezing 
cold, clay contracts mewre than any other- earth. . 


2 , 7 %.; of manners : Ghilliug. 

18x3 H. & J* Smith Horace in Land. 95 Oh grant that he 
may never spread Its freezing influence to ray heart. 1849 
Miss yinyocvi Ogilvies in. (1875) 27 Her sudden burst 
of enthusiasm met with but a freezing reception. 185® 
Tennyson In Mem. cxxiv, A warmth within the breast 
would melt The freezing reason's colder part. 1853 Macau- 
lay Hist. Eng. IV. 538 Many., had been repelled by his 
freezing looks. x886 W. Hooi'Er Sk. Acad. Life x6 Ho 
regulate all things with freezing accuracy and precision. 
Hence rree'zing'ly adv., in a freezing manner. 
a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 1806 Thoght me brenneth 
and freesynglykeelith. 1798 W. Taylor in Robberds 
(1843) 1 . 226, I wrote to him very freezingly, 1848 C- 
Bronte y.^ Eyre iv. (1873) 31 Her eye of ice continued to 
dwell freezingly on mine, 

Freezy U’rrzi), rare. [f. Freeze z'. + -y 
C hilled almost to freezing, 

1827 Hood Lamia \x, 'With blue chilly shades. Showing 
wherein the freezy blood pervades 
Freflre, var. ol Frover, Obs., to comfort. 
Freil>£rgit6 (frni'baigait'i. AJin. [p. Freiberg^ 
a town in baxony -f -ite. Named by Kengott in 
1855.] A. variety of tetraliedrite containing silver* 
1856 C. U. Shepard Min. 347 Freibergite. 

Freiesle'Tbenite* Min. [i. Freieskbm, wbo 
first described it*f--ITE. Named by Haidinger in 
1845.] A sulph-antimonide of lead and silver, which 
crystallizes in striated prisms. Cf. DiAPHOEri’E. 
1850 Dana Min. 541 Freieslebenite. 

Freigllt (fr^k), sb. Also 5 freyte, freygbt, 
6~7 fraight, 6 frate. [prob. a. MDu. or MLG. 
vrccht, var. of vrachi : see Fraught sb. The word 
has passed from Du. or LG, into some of the Rom. 
langs. ; If. fret hire of a ship (from 13th c.), Sp. 
fete, Vg.fretef\ 

1 . Hire of a vessel for the transport of goods ; 
the service of transporting goods (originally, by 
water ; now extended, esp. in U.S., to land-transit) ; 
the sum of money paid for this. In early use also : 
Passage-money. 

1463 Mann. ^ Homek. Exp. 194 My mastyr toke hym 
ffor msffreyte toCaleys. . vj. IL 1483 Caxton Gold. 283/2, 

Whome they receyued in to theyr Shippe gladly and sayd 
they wold brynge hym thyder without ony freyght or hujT. 
1538 Starkey England 11. 1, 172 Specyally yf to that were 
joynyd a nother ordynance. .wych ys, concernyng the frate 
of marchandyse. ^ 3:580 Hollyband 'Treas. Pr. long, 
Naulage, the fraight or fare payed for passage ouer the 
water, a 1687 Petty Pol. A ritk. (1690) 19 Those who have 
the command of the Sea I’rade may work at easier Frei:ght 
with more profit. 1712 E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 353 Having 
agreed to pay no Freight there. 1764 Burn PoorLatosx^ 
Let a small deduction be made from the freights of ships, 
and from seamens wages. X76S T. H utchinson Hist. Mass. 
I, ii. 257 They purchased a ship-load of masts, the freight 
whereof cost them sixteen hundred pounds. x8s4 Haw- 
thorne Eng. Nole-bks. {1883) II. 123 The captains talk 
together about . . how freights are in America. x_86x Goschen 
B'or. Each. 18 The charge for freight acts with the same 
force as a charge for a commodity actually produced and 
exported. 1868 Rogkr.b Pol. Econ. ix. ; 1876) 83 The passage 
from the East to Europe has been so shortened, that a 
freight from thence to England is reduced to one-fourth. 

t b. 7 'o take freight : to take passage fo. oneself 
and goods. Obs. 

1719 De Foe Crusoe u. xvi, We all took freight , with him. 

2. The cargo or lading (of a ship) ; a ship-load. 
In U.S. by extension : An} thing carried by sea or 
land (a general term for * goods’ in transit). Fast 
freight {U.S.} : see Fast («. ii. 

XS 03 Arnolde Chivn.ixSxx)22g We. .charge you precisely 
that the forsayd [merchants] wyth their shyp’s freight , - ye 
suffer and let go passe, 1540 Act 32 Hen. VUI, c. 14 
Beyng mynded..to take any freight or lad ynge. .into any 
of the saide shyppes. 1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. n. (171x1 3 
When they have their full Fraight of Whales, they put up 
their great Flag. 1789 Brand Hist. Ne^vcastle II. 255 [A 
vessel) trading to Newcastle upon Tyne with corn, and 
returning with* a freight of sea coals, 1832 Ht. Martineau 
Ireland 131 Do you know that Vessel? You cannot be 
aware what freight it bears? 1856 Kane Arct. Rxpl. II. 
xix. 196 They offered to exclude both clothes and food in 
favor of a full freight of these treasures, 
b. iransf. A load, burden. 

1618 Charman Hesiod 1. 574 At thy purse's height, And when 
it fights low, give thy use his freight. 1697 Dryden Vhg. 
Georg. 11. 599 With the ruddy Freight the bending Branches 
groan. 1805 Wordsw. P^'clude v. 84, I .. looked .self-ques- 
tioned what this freight Which the new comer carried.. 
Could mean. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 73 The.se warm moist 
winds, .deposit their freight of moisture in showers of rain. 



and his freight too, 2755 Young Centaur v. Wks. 1757 
IV. 223 Every moment shall return, and lay its whole 
freight . . before the Throne. x8xa J . W ilson / sle of Palms 
I. X27 An earthly freight she bears Of jays and sorrow*?. 
X872 Holland Marb, Propk, 97 A man who lifted On ready 
words his freight of giatitude. 
t3. A journey of a laden vessel. Obs. 

17x6 Church P/nlifs War (1865) I. 157 He made^ use of 
Canoo’s : But by that time they had made two fraights. * 
the Wind sprung up. 

4. U.S. Short for freight-train : a goods-tram. 
By freight : by the usual means of transport^ition, 
as opposed to by express. 

x88x Chicago Times iS June, A freight of thirty loaded 
cars-. '.Collided with the other train. 
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aiink and Comb. (esp. U.S. in reference to 
the carriage of goods by railway), as freight car 
( = goods truck or van), carriage^ engine^ -man^ 
route ^ shedy steamer, traffic, train « goods train) j 
zho freight'handkr, ^handling. Also freight- 
money, payment for conveyance of freight. 

1:836 OcMsTED Slave States There were, in the train, 
two first-class passenger cars, and two ^freight cars, 1884 
Pall Mall G. 25 Sept. 5 /2 They will put up their rates on 
the ^freight carriai^e eastward. ^ x88z Ibid. 12 July 8/2 
A riot has occurred [at Jersey city] between the *freight- 
bandler.s on strike and the Italian labourers. 1887^ Bureau 
Statist. Labour Y.) 327 There was alsoa great interrup- 
tion of freight- handling. *855 Gen. Term Keg. Goods., 
should be sent forward by a carrier, or *freightman. 1755 
Magens Insurances II. 189 All Insurances on expected 
Gain, .future ^Freight-Monies, Seamens Wages and Mens 
Lives are universally f »rbid. 188s: Chicar,o Times x2 Mar., 
This has been the cheapest ^freight route to New York. Ibid. 
17 June, Between the gas-works and the ’^freight-shed-' of 
the, .railway. 189X Pall MallG. 3 Dec. 6/2 The St. John’s 
Board of 'IVade. .thinks that the interest of the country 
would lie better served by grants to '^freight .steamers. 1883 
Ibid. 10 Sept. 6/1 Goods traffic —called in America ’^‘freight * 
trafFic, x8yz yaganese in America 199 *’Freigh£-trains fre- 
quently number., one hundred cars, 

Freigllt (fr^t , v. Forms: 6-7 fraight, (6 
freith,), 7- fraight /'a. t and pa. pple. 6 
freyghted, frayted, 6-7 fraighted, 7- freighted, 
[f. prec. sb. ; cf. Bkaught z>.] 

X. /nzw. To furnish or load (a vessel) with a 
cargo ; to hire or let out (a vessel) for the carriage 
of goods and passengers. Also with ont and to or 
yhr (a place). 

X485 in Arnolde Chron, (1811) 229 For too. .lade and freith 
and cary aw'aye. 1355 Eden Decades 296 Donco, where the 
marchauntes . . fraight theyr shyppe.s, X651 Hobbes Leviath. 
II. xxii. 1X0 With the Merchandise they buy at home, can 
fraight a Ship, to export it. 1671 Clarendon Dialog. Tracts 
<1727) 293 They who freighted them out. 1702 C- Mather 
Magn. Chr. 1. vi, (1832) 84 They build one .ship niore, 
which they fraighted for Bingland. 1800 Wellesley in 
Owen Deep 707 The British merchants, .not having obtained 
the expectea permission to freight their ships to the port of 
London. 1S3X Sm J, Sinci.air CWn 11 223 An opportunity 
of making immense sums of money, by freighting their ships 
to the powers at war. 1878 Simpson Sch. Shahs. 1. 120 He 
proposed to freight as tnany English ves,sels as passible by 
Flemings, Frenchmen, Spaniards, and Italian,s. 

b. transf. To load, store. Also fig. of a burden : 
To bear upon as a load. 

x8»9 Lvtton Devereux 1, vii, Fortune freights not your 
channel with her hoarded .stores. 1838 Sparks Biog. IX. 
Kaim xi, 301 The caravan had been freighted by the 
Bashaw only to this place. x89ai Talmage in JV. Y. IVeekly 
Witness 13 Jan. 7/5 All the .sins of the past and of the 
present freighting him. 

C. 17. S. intr, 7 b freight up : to take in a cargo, 
x8^ “ Mark Twain' Yatde. at Crt. A". Art/i. ('ranchn.) L 
128 How to freight up again.st probable fasts before starting. 
2 . To carry or transport igo(Kls) as freight. 

1340 Act 32 Hen. VI I I. c. 14 Euery brode wollen cloth 
freyghted to Daunske. x6q7 Dammer Voy. I. xv. 412 
Every man freiglxts his Goods in his own room ; and prob- 
ably lodges tliere, if he be on board himself. x88x Henty 
Cornet of Horse xvi. (i888) 160 Van Duyk would have 
freighted a shipful of presents to Rupert’s friends. 

Hence Frei'glttiiig vbL sK 

167* Essex Papers (Camden > 1. 7, I Incourage all I 
possibly can buiidinge of Ships of our owne (for Fraigtinge 
of Forringhners distresse us). 1867 Smytii SailoPs Herd- 
bh.. Freighting, a letting out of vessels on freight or hire. 
1884 L. Ha, MILTON Mexican Handdh. 67 'llhe water flow- 
ing down from the various ravines . .fills the arroyo and 
renders freighting in wagons difficult. 

attrib. 1769 Burke I^aie St. Nat. Wks, 1842 1. 83 IBe 
freighting business revived. The ships were fewer, but 
much larger. 1836 Olmsted Slave Sta'es 396 The roads 
seemed to be doing a heavy freighting business with cotton, 
x 83 o N. H. Bishop 4 Months in Sneak-Box 15 There 
appears to be no fixed freighting tariff established for boats. 

t Freight, and ///. tz. Ohs. Forms: 5-6 
freyghb, 6-7 fraiglit, 6-8 fraight. [Contracted 
pa. pple. of F ivEiGHT v.l 

1 . Freighted, laden. 

1494 Fabvan Chron. vii, .}94 The ryuer of Loyer, wher at 
y^ season ceitayne shyppes laye freyght with vytail, x6oo 
Holland Lhv xxjx. 736 And so [be] dispatched away the 
.ships a second time fraight and laden with the spoiles of 
eneraie.s. X649 Evelyn 'Mem. 1857) III. 39 Ships, richly 
freight with wines and other commtxlities. 

b. transf and fig. fit fret full^ Fret 
1565 Jewel Def. Apol. Cidii’l 463 It was written bya man 
of an iron face.. and is freight full of most shamele.sse lies. 
XS87 Turbervjle Trag. T. {1837) 214 The jades were fully 
fraight with heavie burdens. xAoo Holland Lity xxiii. xii. 
(1609) 481 d'wo strong holds., full and fraight {plena} of 
pnze.s and victuals. 17x1 Stkei.e Sped. No. 134 ? 2 Each 
Paragraph h freight either with useful or delightful Notions. 

2 , Fraught, provided, abounding wil/i. 

135X Robinson tr. More's Utop. (Arb.) 167 This yle Is 
fraight with both bounteously. ^ 1590 Spenser P. Q. 1. xii. 
35 The king . . with .suddetn indignation fraight Bad on that 
Me>.senger rude hands to reach. 1623 Webster Duchess 
Maljd V. i, I’ll go in mine own .shape. When he shall see it 
fraight with love and duty. 

Preiglitage (fi^ tt'd:;). [f. Freight » f-AOE.] 
1 . The hire of a vessel lor the transport of goods; 
cost of conveyance of goods (originally, by water ; 
now extended, esp. in U.S.., to land- transit). 

X694 tr. Milton's . Lett. State July an. 1656 Wks. 1851 
VIIL 349 A Sum of Money owing., upon the account 


of Freightage and Demorage. X785 J. Phillips Trent. 
Inland Navig. 32 The tonnage, freightage, and lolls, 
Will produce as follow. 1819 Shelley Let. to Peacock 
21 Sept., It cost.s, with all duties and freightage, about lialf. 
1885 La<w Times LXXIX. 189/1 The defendants, .ofiered 
him a .steamer called the Glende^'on. .uX. the rate of 30s. 
freightage. 1883 L'pool Daily Post 23 Oct. 4/8 'I'he higher 
scale of freightage [by railroad] will be maintained, 
b. The freLt,hling or hiring of a vessel. 

1755 Magen.s hmtrances 11. 282 If a Ship be intirely 
freighted for a full Cargo. .In ca.se the Owner was not 
imormed of the above-mentioned full Freightage. 

2 . That with which a vessel is freighted ; freight, 
cargo ; quantity of cargo conveyed. 

1803 SvD. Smith Wks. U8591 1. 61/1 The immense in- 
crease of their [Danes’] freightage during the wans of this 
country. 1843 Mrs. Rower Rhone, etc. 1 309 llie largest 
ve.s.sels can ride at anchor in safety, and unload their freight- 
age dose to the very hou.sts, 18^ Yjmubv.ul Diary India 
I ii. IX English ships laden with full freightage of gallant 
.soldiers, x^s Harper's Mag. LXXI. 199 Coal a.s an up 
freightage is fully as important a.s the down cargo of gram, 
b. Dansf. Burden, load. 

1823 Sismondi's Lit. Ear, <^1846! II. xxix. 282 The 
wretimed freightage of the Atlantic wave. 1823 hlackm. 
Mag. XVllL 601 The Diligence .. discharged its whole 
freightage into the street. 

^ fi& 

1827 Mary Howitt Two Voy. i, My ship waits but for me 
. .And all I lack of freightage now is a farewell word Irom 
thee. 1859 G. Mkkkdith A’. Ju verel xii. (1878) 77 Con- 
science was beginning to inhabit him, and he carried some 
of the freightage known to men; though in so crude a form 
that it overweighed him, now on this side, now on that. 

3 . Transport of goods. 

1886 Harper's Mag. LXXI I 216 Ail travel and freightage 
are still, as of old, conducted by means of horses, asses, 
camels and mules. 

Preigllted (fiv’tecl), pph. and ppl a. [f. 
Freight v. i- -ed L] La«ten with car<',o, 

X533 Eden Treat. NeweJnd (Arb.) 21 Shyppes frayghted 
wyth go.ssampine cotton and ^ilke clothes, i!^ Lun reli. 
Brief Re I, (1857) U. 33 A rich ship from Spain, freighted 
■with piece.sof eight. 1703 Tate Her Majesiys Piet, xxix, 
To Western Worlds our Freighted Fleets ^ hall run. 1832 
Mr«5. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxxi, The boat mo\ed on — 
freighted with its weight of sorrow. X833 Prescott Philip 
II, 1. IV. V. 455 'I'heir galley.^ still returned to port freighted 
with the spoils of the infidel, 
b. transf. and fig. 

X567 Drant Horace's Bp'st, vii. D v, At supper when he 
had at full Layde out his lauishe mynde At length to bed 
to take a nap He fraiglited, wa.s a.ssynde, x^s Pagitt 
Heresiogr..\iPit] 124 Some persons , . being fraighted with 
many loose, and un.sound opinion.s. 1725 L. Wkl-sted 
Olkogr. 4 From whence we may .. .survey. The freighted 
Thames. x8ix L. M. Hawkins G'tess 4- Gertr. 1 . 57 He 
therefore endured with complacency, her freighted work- 
ba-sket. 1830 W. Irvino Goldsmith xxvi. 257 JiKt arrived 
from College, .full freighted with academic gleanings, i860 
Motley Netherl. (i868) L i. 2 Epistles which .. were 
freighted with the doom and destiny of countless millioim. 

Freig^kter {he -taj). [f. Freight v. + -eh L] 

1 . ‘ One who loads a ship, or out who charters 
and loads a ship * [W.). 

1622 Malynks Anc. Laiv-Merch, 138 .A^nd hereupon C. D. 
the Merciiaut and Fraightor, doth l.kewise couenant with 
the said Ma.ster . .ti.at he will lade or cause to be laden . . 
the said Ship. x66 $ Pepys Diary 22 Mar., Abundance of 
most ingenious men, owaers and freighters of the ‘Experi- 
ment’. X727 A. Hamilton NewAcc. £. lud. I. vii, 70 The 
Freighter, who was a Mahometan, delayed paying the 
Freight long after it was due by the '1‘enor of the Charter- 
party. 1848 ArNoudd Mat. Insnr. (r866) 1. 1. iii. 57 It was 
stipulated by the Charter-party that the freighters should 
pay for the use of the ship. 

b. One who consigns goods for carriage inland. 
1872 Daily News a Oct, 4 It was resolved that a freighters’ 
association be established, having for its object the as.simila- 
tiou and check of railway charges. 1882 lulln. Rev. Oct. 
458 What the public service demand.s is, that freighters 
and manufacturers should be allowed to choose for them- 
selves. 

2 . One whose business it is to receive an<l forward 
freight. 

1714 Mandeville Pah. Beesif/zs) L 205 The Dutch, .are 
ca. tiers and freighters to the rest of the world. 1884 
American IX. no Men emp)o\ed by the freighters to 
look after the mule-s, .to prevent their straying off, 

3 . A vessel for transporting goods, a cargo vessel. 

1878 N, H. Blshop Vop. Paper Canoe 278 Though a 

freighter and not a royal yacht, the Rurik looked every inch 
a government ves.sel. X893 Leisure Hour Apr. 389 Our 
ships get larger whether tliey are freighters or expresses. 
iFrarghtful, a. rare^^. [perh, f. *freight dial. 
=5 Fb El T + -FUL.] 7 Of the nature of a charm or 
incantation. 

xyxU M. Davies A then. Brit. m. Crit. Hist. 90 Gnosticks, 
who all dealt in Magical Medals and freighifull Inscriptions. 

I”]reiglitl0ss fi^^tl^), a. rare. [f. Freight 
sh, + -LESS.] Without freight or load. 

X79X E. Darwin Bot. Card. ii. X55 Wave after wave rolls 
freightless to the shore. 1795 A. Seward Lett. (i8n) IV, 
94 The age of these freightless, these lonely .seas, 

t Frergktuieut. Obs. [f. Freight v. + -ment; 
after F. fretment,] The action of hiring a vessel ; 
the document which records this. 

x 359 ia Sir R. SadiePs Papers (*809) 11.^ 235 And if you 
have advertised me of touching their [shipi e/J fretment. 
1622 Malynrs Law-Menk. 402 Vpon the ladings of 
Ships which are to take in the .same, or else nja5r incuire a 
further danger vnto the Chaxter-panie of fraightmeni, xyss 


Magens Insurances II. 25 When it can be proved against 
any one, whether by Charter-Party, Bill.s of Lading, 
Freightement . . that he has altered the Voyage in.sured upon, 

Freik, Freir (6V.), var, oi B'rrke, Friar. 

Freis, var, of Freeze. 

Preit (frzt). . 5 V. Forms: 5-6 fVete, 6-9 freet, 
7 freite, 8 fret, 7- freit. [a. ON. frflt fern,, news, 
incpiiry, augury, corresponding to OE. freht (for 
ffireoht, friht), oracle (whence frihtere diviner, 
frihtrian to divine), from the root of B'raynb ] 

Anything to which superstition attaches; an 
omen ; a superstitious formula or charm ; a super- 
stitious observance or act of worship. 

^1300 Cursor M. 28310, I .. folud wiche-crafte and frete, 
and charmyng. <.'1423 Wyntoun Cron. vi. xviii. 362 Mak- 
beth aye i n fantown Fretis had gret Fay. X333 Bellknden 
Livy 1. (1822)42 The Albanis hailowit thair iretis, and terri- 
bill conjuracioun«. XS97 L Daemonol, i. iv. ii All 
kinde of practicques, freiies, or other iike_ extraordinarle 
actioncs. ti?. . Adam o' Gordon xxvii, in Pinkerton 
Sc. Ballads 11783) 1 . 49 Wha luik to freits, my master deir, 
Freits will ay follow them. X768 Songm Ross* Helen ore 
(i78g) 147 Fouk need not on irets to be standing I'hat’s 
•woo’d and married and a’. 1868 G Macdonald R. 

Falconer III. 70, *1 dream aboot him whiles sae lifelike, 
that I canna believe him deid. But tliat’s a’ freits.' 

Hence rrei’ty a., superstitious. 

1788 J. Macaulay / kw/« (1790) 122, I., saw a blade fast 
sticking to my hose, An’, being freely, stack it up my nose. 
1818 Fdin. Mag. Sept. 154 Deeply mibued with the super- 
stitioiLs and freiity observances of liis native land. 

t Freitll, tt. Sc. Ohs. Also 4 freth. [Sc. form 
of Frith v.J trans. To set free, liberate. To freith 
oneself', to perform one's promise, esp. in Sc. 
Law. To release from an obligation or pecuniary 
burden. 

13, . Assts. Dav. II in BalfouPs Praeikks 18 To 
freiihand releive thair borghis, except thay have a lauchfull 
es^o^lyie. c 1375 .Sc. Leg. Saints, Adrian 290 To freth his 
borowis & mak fre. 1466 Acta Dom. Audit. (1839) 3 I’o 
freiih the .-ja d landis . . of the v mercis . that he grantis he 
promist to pay, r X470 H knry IValtace ix. 1316 Wallace gert 
freith the wemen, olF hys grace. 1533 Stew aht Cron. Scot. 
11. 187 1‘hut tha had done, and freith |ihame] for to go To 
tliair awin land, 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 
X 319 The Protect our denyes ony way to freith the Erie 
afor the ■weiris be endet Ihid, 350 Queue mother suld 
suirlie freith her selfe in al, qubat euir scho had promiste. 

t iFreke. poet. Ohs. F orms : 1 freca, 5-6 
freak(e, freikf©, (5 freefce, freeke, freyke), 4- 
freke. [OE. freca, propeily sulist use of frec^ 
Fbeck a.) Pj operly, one eager for fight ; a wan ior, 
champion ; but usually a mere poetic synonym for 
‘man* icf. herne, tulk, wye). 

Beowulf 1563 He xefeng 1:^ fetel-hilt freca scyldinga. 
X3. , A’. Als. 2i6x Oure kyng hath this freke y-felde. ci42o 
Avow. Anil, xl, Wele armut and dnte, As freke r«dy to 
fyUe. CX4S0 Bk. CurtasyeusS in Babees Bk. 305 Go not 
lorthe as a donibe freke. xp. . Scotish ffieilde 50 in Furniv. 
Percy Folio L 214 When his father, that feirce freake, had 
finished his dayes. a X5S3 Lynoesay Tragedy 218 'i'han 
enery freik thay tube of me sic feir, ^ a 160$ Montgomeuik 
Commend, of Lave 39 Fy on that freik that can not love. 

t Frelan^d, firelanffe. Ohs. (See quot.) 

1690 F>elyn Mundiis Muliehris 6 Plaue ari.' ht . . Frelange, 
Foiitange. — Pop Diet., preitm [ed. 2 Ireland^, Bonnet 
and 1‘iuner together. 

tFrels, V. Ohs. Forms: i fr^olsian, 3 Orm. 
fre\,o)llseiiii, 4 frels(en. [OF., friolsian, Lfrlols 
str. masc., r.cut. ‘freedom, time of Ireetiom, festival’, 
also as adj. ‘free’; cf. OF’ris. frfhals freedom, 
OllQ. frihals free man, freedom, ON. frials adj. 
free, Guth. freihals freedom ; the sb. (adj.) means 
literally ‘ free neck’ : see Free a. and Hals.] 

1 . trans. To keep (a holy day) free from work; 
to c^dehrate. 

cxooo AKi.fric Exod.xxLiv. 21 Wire six da7;as and freolsa 
0 ;>ne .seofu'&an. ciaoo Ormin 8895 To frolihcnn jjasr ]»tt 
he^he tid 0 Fatt Judisskcnn wise. 

% To set (a person; free; to free, release. 

CX250 Lords Prayer in Ret. Ant. L 22 Fr^ls us fra alle 
iv-ele ]^nge. <2x300 Cursor jM, 10082 His folk to frels fra 
sin and scam. 

Premail, var. of Feb.vatl. 

1892 G. Lambert Gold tfr Silversmiths' Art 48 Another 
fremail of gold, garnistied wiiii three pearls. 

Premd (fiemd), a. Ohs. exc. Sc. and north. 
Forms: i fr8erad0,fr3m(e)d.e, Korthumb. frempe, 
2-6 frdind^, 3 frmmde, Orm. fremtnde, freo- 
mede, sonth. vreomede, 3-5 freni(m)ed(e, (4 
flremned, frimmed), 4 5 fremyd, 5-9 Sc. 
frem(m)it, -yt, 4-7 fTem\m)e, (7 fremb), 5-7 
frdm,e)(d, frsiiib*d(e, 6 frenned, 7, 9 Sc. trem, 
(9 fraim), 6, 8 Sc. frain(m)et (8 fram'd, 9 
fraumitb 9 , 5 V. fVenPt, frem(m)*d. fC'om. Teut: 
OIL fr^meiie, fr^mde, frfm}e ~ O'fi.fremithi (Ou. 
vreemd), OliKj.framadiffii'emidi strange, wonder- 
ful (MHG. vremede, ziremde), Goth, framafi Jot-' 
eign, estranged OTeut. ffiramopjo , framipjo- f* 
ffiram - : see From.] 

1 . Foreign: see Foreign S. 

a xooo Laws 0/ Ine ^Schmid) § 20 Gif foorcund mon, 
fremde, butan 'we?;e xeond wudu gonge. c 1386 Chaucer 
S^rls T. 421 A faukoun peregryn than semed .sche Of 
ferode fond. 1555 Dalrymvle tr. Leslie's Hisi, Scot. vii. 
4 Ambas.sad[ouris tiiay directe to framit natiouuis quba war 
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thair special frelnds. ? sy. . in Child Ballads n. Hi. A. (1884) 
450 '2, I wish I had diedon sotae frem isle, And never had 
come hame ! 1858 Mas. Oliphant Laird of Norlaiv I. 299 

‘ Dinna bring me a daughter of that land to vex me as the 
fremd woman vexed Rebecca.’ 1864 T. Clarke Westmtd, 
Dial, in Kendal Merc. 30 Jan,, It mappm mud lead me 
inta sum fremm'd cuntry. 

b. = Foreign 4. 

1581 Mulcaster Postitons xli. (1887) 242, I may not at 
this time prosecute this posit ion> as to fremd for this place. 

2 . Strange, unknown, unfamiliar. Also ellipt. or 

iqiiasi-j^.). The fremd', strangers. Of an 
incident : Remarkable, surprising. 

C9S0 Lindisf, Gos/>. John x. g For6'on ne cuSon stefn 8ara 
frembe. <21335 Ancr, R, 106 His deore deciples. .bileueden 
him alle one, ase ureomede. <2x300 Cursor M. 28292 
Priuetis o fretnyd and frende I haue discouerd. c 1385 
Chaucer L. G. IV. 1046 DidOy That nevere yit was so fremde 
a cas. 14. . in Pol. Rel. <§- L. Poems (1866) 249 Euery man, 
bobe fremyd & ko ith, Xul comyn with-outyn ly. ^ 1500-ao 
Dunbar Poems 1893) 307 The fremmit thairof thair baggis 
can fill. 1535 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 52 Let her take 2 
fremde menne, or frendes, and I other 2. 1580 SipNEY 

Arcadia i 1622) 87 Cowards . , With sight of feare from friends 
to fremb'd doe flie. 1863 Mrs. Gaskell Sylvia's L, (1874) 
184 ‘There’s a fremd man i’ t' house, I heerd his voice !' 
1871 W. Alexander fohnny Gibb xxxv. (,1873) 199 Mary 
Howie needin' to gae awa’ to the frern’t. 
b. Wild, opposed to 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus nr. 480 (52^) A 1 this world is 
blynd In this matere, bothe fremed and tame. 

3 . Like a stranger, estranged, unfriendly. Of 
the bearing, voice, etc. ; Strange, forced, unnatural. 
Const, in OE. with dat., wilh^ fill, 

a 1000 Sal.^ (S' Sal. 68 FracoS he bi <5 ^?onne and fremede 
frean mlmihtiguin. a 1240 Ureisun^ in Colt. Horn. 200 Woa 
is me bet ich am so freomede wift be. C1374 Chaucer 
Troylus ii. 199 (2^8 Lat be to me your fi emde maner speche. 

? <2 1400 Morte Artk. 3343 , 1 hafe bene frendely, freke, and 
fremmede tills other. 1508 Dunbar Gold. Targe 225 On 
syde scho lukit wyth ane fremyt fare. 1580 Sidney A rcadia 
HI. Wks. 1724 IL 719 And makes them tremb'd, who friends 
by nature ar6. 1636 Rutheuforo Lett. (1862) I, 178 He 
looked fremed and unco-Hke upon me when I came first 
here. <21651 Calderwood Hist. Kirk (1843) 1 1 * 280 The 
Erie of Murrey was so frern to Mr. Knox, that fete.]. 1789 
Burns 5 Carlvis xx, Mouie a friend that kiss’d his caup, Is 
now a fremit wight. 1859 J. Brown Rab ^ F. 9 Rah called 
rapidly, and in a fremyt voice. 

Proverb, 17Z1 Kelly Sc. Protf. 72 Better my fr'e id 
think me framet, than fashious. 1823 Quentin D. vi, 
‘Better kind fremit, than fremit kindred.’ 
b. Adverse, impropitious, hostile. 

1423 J \s. I Kingis Q. xxiv. So infortunate was we that 
fremyt day. 1513 Douglas /Eneis i. i 58 Scho thame for- 
drivis . . by fremmit weird full mony 3eris tharbye. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) I, 323 Sayand the Britis fremit 
war and fals. 

4 . Not related, of another family or house; o^v 
posed to sib or kin. Often elli^L or absoL 

a 1200 Moral Ode 34 Sone wule hine forieten b® fremede 
and b® sibbe. a 1225 Amr. R. 184 Nanmore beu 'm woldest 
beaten a ureomede child bauh hit agulte. c 1340 Hampole 
Prose Tr, (1866) 8 Many . . neuer haue halde jje ordyre of 
lufe yne.sche baire frendys .sibbe or ffremede, CX460 Heno 
Goode Wif taught hir^ Daughter 17 in Hazl. E, P. P. I. 
181 Make thou none iangefynge withe fremed ne withe 
sibbe. <: 15x0 Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners (1^70) B iij, 
For thy fremde folke and seruaunte.s to prouide. 1530 
Palsgr. 627, I make of a frenned chylda my sonne by the 
la we. Je adopt e, 1550 Covehdale Spir. Perle xvL 126 
Those children that are nursed by frembii mens fyer.s. x6ix 
CoTGR., Affiliation, adoption, or the conferring on fremme 
children all aduantages belonging to natural! ones. x86a 
Hislop jPm/. Scot. 143 Mak friends o’ fremit folk. 

Hence strangely, like a stranger; 

unkindly. SPre’mdiiess, strangeness, coldness; 
also personified. 

13.. Gaw. Gr, Knt. 714 Fer floten fro his frendez 
fremedly he rydez. exsoo Lancelot 1508 [They] haith no 
thonk hot fremmytness of the. X535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
II. 3 Fra all the Scottls prescribit war ilkone, .So fremmit- 
lie iri mony sindrie land, 1560 Rolland Crf. Fen us ni, 6 
The lustice Clark, was callit Fremmitnes. 1569-70 Knox 
Let. to Cecil 2 Jan. in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864 > III. 318, 
I have been fremedly handled. 1807 J. Stagg Poem 's 49 
The hand of fate unkeynde Has us’d us fremtly. 
tPreme, sb. Obs. Forms : i frgmu, fpeomo, 
2-,^ freme, 5 freoma, -e, 4 south, vreme. [OE. 
fr^mu str. fem., noun of quality from fram forward.] 
Advantage, benefit, profit. Cf. Frame sb. i. 

«7oo Epiual Gloss. 135 Beneficiunt, fremu. c888 K. 
.iElfred Boeth. xiv. § i Hwelc fremu is ^e ftaet, ftaet lu 
wilnix® bli^sa andweardena gesaelba. c xooo Sax. Lecchd. 
I. 84 ponne ys wen Ipv&t hyt him cume to mycelre freme. 
a 1175 Cott. Horn. 2x7 pat we hine [God] lufie. .naht him to 
mede ac us to freme and to fultume. c XZ05 Lay. 674 He 
deS him selua freoma a helped his freondene. 1258 Charter 
Hen. ni in Tyrrell Hist. Eng. (1700) IL App. 25 Ure 
treowthe for the freme of the Loande. X340 Ayenh, 69 Yef 
enye of hare uryendes ham wyllep rede and hare urerae 
ssewy na5t ham nolleb yhere. 

V. Obs, Forms: r-2 fofmiaii, fr§m- 
man,3freme(ii, -ien,(fremiiien, froemen, south. 
vreomien). [ 0 ^. ft'^mian, frpnjnan trans. and 
intr. = OFris. fremma, OS. fremmian^ OHG. 
{giAfretmn, ON. fremja OTeut. ^framjan^ f. 
^fram forward : see From.] 

1 . trans. To help forward, promote the interests 
of; to benefit ; to refresh (with food, etc,). Also, 
to indulge. 

Beowulf 1832 Ic on Hijelace wat . . b®t he mec frem. 


man wile weordum ond worcura. a 1000 Andreas 936 ^r.) 
Bast ic eaSe maeg anra gehwylcne frernnian and fyroran 
freonda minra. <2x225 Leg. Kath.zffiy Ha. .bisohte..bset 
he for his freolec, firstede hire & fremede. c 1250 Gen. <§• 
E.v, 124s 5 he gan fremen ysmael Wi6 watres drinc and 
bredes mel. 

2 . intr. a. To profit, be of service, b. To gain 
ground, make progress ; = Frame v , i and 2. 

c jooo JElfric Gen. xxxvii. 20 Donne bib gesyne, hwset him 
his swefn fremion. c 1000 Ags. Gosp, Matt. xvi. 26 Hwset 
fremad ajnesutn menn beuh he [etc.], cixys Lamb, Horn. 
Ill Ne iigge nefre on bine heorde, bet hauelese monnam 
meie frenuan. « 1225 A ?icr. R, 284 Gif pn hauest , . eni oSer 
bing jjet ham wolde ureomien. a 1300 E. E. Psalter 
ixxxviii[i3. 22 Noghte freme in him sal >/e faa. 

3 . trans. To accomplish, efiect, perform. 

Beo^viilf 2800 Fremma^ je nu [MS, sena] leoda bearfe. 

a xooo Csedmon's Gen. 30 (Gr.) pses engles mod, b® b®ne 
unraid ongan aerest fremraan. c 1205 Lay. 24010 Heo scullen 
me moaradene mid moscipe fremmen. ^ 1300 /y<22<^/p/Ir 441 
Alle haueden sworen. .That he sholden hise wille freme. 

t Fre*meful, a. Obs. [ 0 \i.fr^mfull, Lfr%?nu^ 
Freme sb. + -ful.] Advantageous ; profitaule; 
beneficial, beneficent. 

c xooo Sax. Leechd. I. 152 Dysse wyrte wos ys swySe 
fremful. ijxxys Lamb. Horn. 109 Ne bio naut his lare 
freinful. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Hottu 149 Swich wop is frem- 
ful to wassende mide sinnes. 1340 Ayenb. 80 Me can todele 
bri manere guodes, guod worbssiplich, guod lostuoll, and 
guod uremuol. 

Hence Pre'mefully adv.y profitably. 
c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 175 Wat it bitocneS. . fremfulliche 
to understonden. 

f Fremenl:, a. Ohs. — ® [ad. L. fremmtem^ 
pr. pple. oifremPre to roar.] Roaring. 

1656-81 in Blount Glossogr. 

Fremesceuce (ireine*sens). ra 7 'e. [f. next : 
see >ENCE.] An incipient roaring, 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I v. iv, Confused tremor and 
freniescence ; waxing into thunderpeals, of Fury stirred on 
by Fear. 

iFremesceut (freme*sSnt\ a rare, [as if ad. L. 
*fre?nescettLem, pr. pple. of *fremescerey freq. vb. f. 
'L. frem&e to roar.] Murniiiring, growing noisy. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. IL vi. vii. 1x872 250 Fremescent 
clangour comes from the armed Nationals. x88x Scotsman 
9 May 4 On either side fremescent crowds jostle and growl. 

f Bro’xuisli, If. Obs. [a. OF. and F. f~emiss- 
lengtheued stem of frdmir I<. ^fretmrey L. 

fretnbre.'] intr. To shudder. Of the ranks in an 
army: To waver. 

c 1425 Found. St. Bartholomew's (E. E. T. S.) 5 He 
fremyshid, and for drede tremelyd. <.’1450 Merlin 162 He 
, .rode in a-monge hem that alle the renges fremysshed. 
i( I’remittLS (fre*miu??s). [L. verbal sb. f. // <?- 
m^e to roar.] a. A dull roaring noise, b. Path. 
A palpable vibration or thrill, e.g. of the walls of 
the chest. 

1820 T. Mitchell Arisloph. 1 . p, Ivi, The conviction of 
Cleinias is followed by a fremitus of applause. 1879 Khory 
Princ, Med. 47 The fremitus is the movement which can be 
felt by the hands on making the patient speak, 
t Fre’Xamau. Obs. rare. Also 7 frinman. 
[f. Fremo «. t Man.] A person not related ; a 
stranger. 

1568 Hist. Jacob ^ Esau u. ii. C ii, Where is betwene one 
fremman and an other, Lesse lone found than now betwene 
brother and brother? <*1639 Whateley Prototypes i. xi. 
105 , 1 proceede to Al‘*rahams carriage toward forreiners that 
were not of his house, whether kinsmen or frinmen as we 
call them, 

Fremmit, fremyt, etc. : see Fremd a. 

Fren: see Frenne, 

Frencll (frenj), a. and sb. Forms : 1 frgneise, 
3 frenkis, (4 frenkysoh.'), 3-4 frankys, frankis, 
3 Frenehis, freinsse, frencs, frenchs, frenynch, 
frensc, (fronnssos), frenysoh, 3-5 Frensch(©, 
3, 6 fraiich(e, 3-6 frensh(0, 4 freynsch, 4, 6 
frenehe, 5 fr 83 issh(e, 3- French. \ 0 %.fr^cisey 

i.franc-a Frank sb.'^ + -isc, -isH; the suffix pro- 
duces umlaut. With respect to the contraction, 
which began in early ME., cf, Welsh from OE. 
wielisc, Scotch from Scottish. 

The equivalent continental Teut. frankish-y I.a.tinized as 
frnnciscusy became in ( '>¥ . franceis, -ois, mod.E , franpais 
but the iQta.f ranee ise instead of franceseke shows that the 
termination was very early confused with -eis : — L, -ensis 
(see -ese) ] 

A, adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to France or its inhabitants. 
O. E. Chron. an. 1003 (Laud MS.), Her wses Eaxeceaster 
abrocen burh bone Frenciscan ceorl Hugon. CZ205 Lay. 
3239 Aganippus be Frennsce king, c 1250 Gen. <^ Ex. 81 
Des frenkis men o france moal, it nemnen ‘ un jur natural ’. 
c 1450 Cov. Mysf. (Shaks. Soc.) 118 Thi bowe is bent 
Newly now after the Frensche gyse, a X490 Botoner I tin. 
(Nasmith 1 778) 125 Trewrew, a frensh priorie. 1529 Supplic. 
to King (E. E. T. S.) 52 Nowe the Frenshe fasshyon, nowe 
the Spanyshe fa.sshyon. 1592 G. Harvey Four Lett. Wks. 
(Grosart) 1 . 174 Such French occurrences .. as the credible 
relation of inquisitiue frendes . . shall acquaint me withall. 
x6ia Webster IVhite Devil (Rtldg.) 34/2, I have a rare 
French rider, a 1687 Petty Poiit A rith. iv. (1691) 85 The 
value of the French commodities brought into England, 
X712 Steele Sped. No. 3,50 r x An Engagement between a 
French Privateer . . and a little Vessel of that Place. X774 
Goldsm. Hat. Hist, YH. 120 It was eighteen feet 

and an half, French measure, in length. 1782 Cowper Truth 
128 An Indian mystic pr a French recluse. 


f Misused for ; Gaulish. Obs, 

1548 W. Patten Exped. Scoil. Pref. in Arb. Garner III. 
57 For killing Viridomax the French king in [the] field at 
tiie river of Padua. x6x6 Budden tr. AErodius'* Disc. 
Parent's Hon.% 0 . Flaminius, .which enacted the law about 
the partage of some french grounds. 

b. with reference to the language, its words or 
phrases, compositions written in it, etc. 

Partly an attrib. use of the sb. French class, a class to 
which French is taught; so French master. ^ 
ax^po Cursor M. 2^ Sanges sere of selcuth rime, Inglis, 
franky.s, and iatine. c X386 Chaucer Pars. T.t 174 Th like 
newe frenshe song. 1780 Cowper Progr. Err. 37s His 
stock a few French phrases got by heart. 1870 Dickens 
ii’. Drood iii, I’he French class liecoraes so demoralised 
that [etc.]. 

■f* e. French fox : a game of some kind. Ohs. 

1759 Mrs. Delany Life^Corr. (t86x) III 575 How do 
you think we warmed and amused ourselves? Why I taught 
them Frencii Fox. 

2 . Fiaving the qualities attributed to French per- 
sons or things ; French-like. 

t French fare : ? elaborately polite behaviour. 

13.. Gaw. «V Gr. Knt. 1116 Syben with frenkysch fare & 
fele fliyre lotez pa.y stoden, ik sterned & stylly speken. 

? <11500 Chester Pi., Noah's Flood 100 For all thy frankish 
fare I will not doe after thy red. Biknie Kirk-Buriall 

(1833) ^3 So french hes men beene in their fashions. 1634 
W. T’iuwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett. i. 168 If any place be more 
French then Paris. 17x0 Acc. Distemp. T, Whigg i. 6 
Their Frowns, French shrugs. .Laughing [etc.]. 1749 Lady 
Luxborough Lett, to Shensioiie 28 Nov,, As the French 
style, .is fashionable. 1784 Cowper Tiroc. 670 Misaddress, 
it not quite French at ease, Not English stiff, but frank, and 
formed to please. 17^4 Mns. Radcliffe Myst. L/dol/>ho i, 
Their sprightly melodies, debonnaire steps [etc.] .. gave a 
character to the scene entirely French. 

3 . In names of things of actual or attributed 
French origin, as French, barley (see Barley) ; 
Fr:nch-bit (see quot); French-blue, artificial 
ultramarine ; Freneh-boilcr (see quot.) ; French 
bread, a kind of fancy bread ; French brush, a 
brush used for rubbing down horses ; French 
casement (see quot. and cf. Trench wntdoio) \ 
French chalk, a variety of steatite, used for making 
marks on cloth, removing grease-spots, and {in 
powder) as a dry lubricant for boots and gloves ; 
French drain, a nibble-drain ; f French eaves, 
eaves provided with a gutter to carry off the water ; 
French fake, a variety of the Flemish fake (in 
Young Naut. Diet. 1846) ; French-flyers (see 
quot.) ; French-grey (see quot. 1862) ; French 
hem (see quot.) ; French horn, a metal wind- 
instrument (see Horn) ; t French lock, ?a kind 
of shackle for a horse’s foot; + French panel, 
some kind of wainscoting; French past© (see 
quot.) ; French pink (see Pink) ; French 
purple, French red, rouge (see quots.) ; French 
rice =s Amelcobn ; French roll: see Roll; 
French roof, a mansard roof ; f French rowel, 
a kind of seton for a horse ; French salt, bay 
salt ; t French shroudknot (see quot.) ; French 
sixth Mus. (see quot,) ; French tub, tuning 
(see quots.) ; French white (see quot.) ; French 
window, a long window opening like a folding- 
door, and serving for exit and entrance. 

x66i Specif. Bumehy's Patent No. 133 That sort of 
barley commonly called.. ^French barley. 1770 Latham 
in Phil, Trans. LX. 451 He followed the trade of a 
miller, and maker of French barley, 1874 Knight Diet. 
Mech. I. 9x5 *P'rench’bit (Carpentry , a boring tool 
adapted to use on a lathe-head or by a bow. i%9 Rood 
Chromatics x 157 This same tendency .. reached a 
maximum In *French-blue, 1879 Rossiter Diet, .Scl 
Terms, French boiler. Elephant boiler; one large and 
two smaller cylinder.'; connected by transver.se pipes. x686 
Manch. Crt. Led Rec. (1888) VL 246 Short rated *ffrench 
bread. 1836 Act 6^ y Will IF, c. 37 § 4 Bread usually sold 
under the Denomination of French or Fancy Bread or Rolls. 
1686 Bloub Genii Recreat. ii. xi Rub him [Hor.se] all over 
with the*French Brush, beginning at his forehead. 1842 59 
Archil . Gloss., * French casements, windows turning 
upon two vertical edges attached to the jambs, a 1728 Wood- 
ward Catal For, Fossils i. 3 Red ^French chalk. 1882 Caul- 
feild & S award Diet, Needlework, French Chalk, a variety 
of indurated Talc. 1776 G. Semple Building in IVater 34 
Coarse Rubbish and Stones, which were just like a*French 
Drain under our Dike, xl^ Century blag. XXIX. 47/1 
‘Box drains', ‘French drains’, ‘blind drains*. 1634 in 
Willis & Clark Cambridge (x886) IL 699 'I he ^French Eve.s 
to keepe the water from the building. 1874 Knight DzVA 
PJech. I, pig *^Frenchffiyers . . stairs that fly forwards until 
they reach within a length of a stair from the wall, where a 
quarter space occurs; the steps next a.scend at a right angle, 
when another quarter space occurs ; they then asce* d in an 
opposite flight, parallel to the first direction- 1862 Diet. 
Arch. (Arch. Publ. Soc.), * French grey, a tint composed of 
white with ivory black, Indian red and Chinese blue. X882 
Garden 25 Mar. 202/3 The flowers are pale blue, or French 
grey in colour. 1882 Caulfeild^ Sc Saward Diet. Needle- 
work. * French Hem, a description of Hem employed for 
the finishing of Flounces, 1704 Lotid. Gax. No. 4067/8 A 
*French Lock on her off Foot before. 1556 in Willis & 
Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 564 The backe. .vndemeth the 
turned pilleres of trie stalles to be *frenche panne!!. ^ 1884 
Chatnb. yml. 15 Nov. 731/2 French paste ’ which imitates 
the diamond so well, is a kind of glass into which a certain 
quantity of oxide of lead is introduced. 1873 W mle's Diet. 
Archil (ed. 3), * French purple, a beautiful dye prepared 
from lichens. 1844 Hoblyn Diet. Med., ^French red or 
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genuine carmine. 1669 in WnHf; '& CJark Cam- 
bHdge (1886) IL 557 The roofe . . shalbe a suiBcient strong 
’'‘French roofe to be made after the best manner hipt of[fh 
1883 Howells IVotnan’s Reason II. xvii. 118 The row of 
French-roof cottages. 1703 Land. Gas. No. 3928/4 A bay 
Nag. .all his Paces, and had lately a French Rowel in the 
inside of the near Leg behind above the Hock. 1670 Nar- 
BORoutJH yrnl. \n Acc. Sen. La‘e kVj i. (1711)45 Good 
white Stone-Salt, whiter than ’’^French-.salt. 1867 Smyth 
Sailors Word~bk., ^French shrmai-knot^ the shroud-knot 
with three strands single/walled round the bights of the 
other three and the standing part 1841 Hamilton Diet. 
Mns. Terms App., French sixth., the name of a chord com- 
posed of a major third, extreme fourth and extreme sixth. 
1873 Wealis Diet. Archii. (ed. 3), * French iuh, a mixture 
used by dyers, of the protochloride of tin and logwood. 1876 
Stainer & Barrett Diet, Mus. Terms., flat oneof 

the varieties of tuning on the lute; called also ‘^French 
tuning or French flat tuning. 1844 Hoblvn Did, Med., 
* French whit e,t\\t common designation of finely pulverized 
talc. 1801 Trans. Soc. Arts XlX. 291 ^French window.s 
and glass doors. 1849 Thackeray Pendenuis vi, The 
Doctor .stept out of the French windows of the dining-room 
into the lawn. 

. b. of articles of dress, stuffs, etc. 

1592 Greene DM, Canny Catch. Wks. (Grosart) XI. 96 
Blest be the French sleeue.s and breech verdingales. 1599 
Marston Sco. Villauie n. vii, 203 Seest thou yon gallant in 
the sumptuous clothes.. Note his French -herring bones : 
but note no more. 1603 Shaks. Mens, far M. 1. ii- 35 , 1 had 
as liefe be a Lyst of an English Kersey, as be pil’d . . for a 
French Veluet. 1673 Land. Gas. No. 979/4 A strait bodied 
Coat, with French Pockets. a xjo 6 in % Watson's Colieci, 
I. 30 French-gows cut out and double banded. 1784C0WPKR 
Task IV, 546 Her tottTing form 111 propp’d upon French 
heels. 1812 J. Smyth 0/ Customs 1821) 127 Cam- 

bricks and Lawns, commonly allied French Lawns. 1882 
Caulfeild & Saward Diet, Needlewark, French canvas . . 
a de.scription of Grenadine, of a stout wiry character. Ibid,, 
French Merino, .is manufactured ofvery superior wool from 
the Merino sheep. Ibid., French Paint, a name by which 
Alen^on lace is sometimes called. Ibid., French Twill, 
although called French this is an English-made dress 
material — a variety of l/rench Merino. 

4 . In the names of various animals: rrencli 
jBLy = Canthaetdes ; Prencli gumaard, ray, sar- 
dine, sole : see quots. 

160X Holland Pliny 1 . 330 The Cantharide.s or ’’French 

f reene Flies. 1741 CompL Fam,, Piece i. i. 15 Take French 
lies.. and a few Drops of Vinegar. 1879 Rossiter Did. 
Sci, Tenns, * French gurnard, Trigla lineata. 1776 Pen- 
nant Brit. Zaol. III. 77, I met with this species [Rata 
fnUoHicd\ at Scarborough, where it is called the “French 
Ray. X879 Rossiter Did. Sci. ‘Tenns, * French sardim^ 
Young pilchard. Ibid., *French sole, Solea pegusa, 

5 . In names of various trees and plants; as 
f FrenoE apple, some flowering plant ; Preneb- 
bean (see Bean 3); Prencli berry = A vignon 
BBhey; t Preacb broom, Spar Hum monosper- 
mum ; Frexioli cowslip (see qiiot. and Cowslip 2); 
Preueb, forae, Ukx europmts ; Prenob grass, 
Onohychis saliva ; Prench beatb, Erica kiben 
nica ; Preneb boney-suckle, Hedysarum coroua- 
rium ; Preneb lavender, Lavandula Stachas ; 
French leeb, Allhtm Pormm ; Preneb lung- 
wort, Hieracium muroriim ; Preneb maHow, a 
species of Maival \ Preneb marigold, Tagetes 
patula and other species ; French mercury, Mer- 
curialis annua ; French nut, the fniit of Juglans 
regia - Walnut; French cab, («) a variety of 
Ilex, \b) (see qiiot. 1829) ; onion, Sciila 

maritima\ French rose, the common red rose, 
esp. as used in the pharmacopojia ; French sage, 
a variety of mullein; French sorrel, Oxalis 
Acetosdla (see also qnot. 1829) ; lEbtrench turnip 
= Navew {^Brassica Napus)', French wheats 
Buckwheat I ; French willow, {a) Epilebium 
angustifoHum, (b) Salix triandra. 

1741 Campl. Bam, Piece n, iii. 37S Several annual Flowers, 
a.s the *French Apple, Convolvulus . . and others. 1552 
Huloet, Beanes called “Frenche beanes, endlia. X719 
D'U RFEY Pills 18721 1 . 33 The one thin and lean As a garden 
French bean, x86i Delamer Kitck. Card. 88 French beans 
may he divided into two clas.ses: the Runners,, and the 
pwaifs, 1727-51 ^French Berry [see Avignon Berry]. 1866 
Treas. Bat,, Trench Berries, the fruits of Rkamnus tnfe^.^ 
torkis, saxaiilis, amygdalinus, ifc. 1548 Turner Names 
a/Herbes 76 Spartium or spartum , . is a bu.'.he called of some 
gardiiiers ^french broume, 1597 Gerarde Herbaln. cdxxv. 
663 Pulmonaria Galloriun, “’French Cow.sUps of Jerusalem. 
x^xt Carew Cornwall 21 CJreat store of furze of which the 
shrubby sort is called tame, the better growne '^French. 
X863 Prior Plcuii-n. 87 ^French grass, sainfoin. X871 
yml. Bat. IX. 52 The beautiful Erica hibcniica. .\oixx\\y 
known as “French Heath, is found .. to make capital 
brooms. 1629 Parkinson Faradhi in Sale 1x656) 340 'The 
red Sattin flower, although some f<x>HsliIy call it, the red 
or ■“French Honysuckle. 1578 Lyte Dadaens n. Ixxxvii, 
^6 It is called in English . . ’'French Lavender. 2597 
Gerarde Herbal 11. clxx. § i. 469 French lauander. 1548 
Turner Names of Herbes 65 The one k called, .in englishe 
a '“frenche Leke. 1597 Gerarde Herballi’ehXe, Eng. Names, 
^French Lungwort. 1796 Withering Brit. Plmits (ed. 3) 
in. 687 French Lungwort. Golden Lungwort, or Hawk- 
weed. X548 Turner Nofnes of Herbes 50 The other kynde 
. .is called in englishe Trench Mallowe. i6bcl Vhnner Via 
Recta vii. 144 The curled Mallow, called of the vulgar sort, 
French Mallowes. 1548 Turner Names of Herbes 80 IHala. 
Jlammea otherwyse called . . in englishe veluet floure or 
^french Marigoulde. 1578 Lyte Dadoens n. xxv. X76 We do 
this floure Turkie Gillofers, and French Marygoldes. 
*S ?7 Gerarde Herbal »i. xlvii. 262 It [Mercurialis] isailled 
. .m English *French Mercuric. 2398 Trevisa Barth, De 
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Pi R'. xvir. cviii. (i49S'> 67X The more nottes be *frenshe 
nottes and the lasse ben Auelanes. 1578 Lyte Dadoens 
VI. Ivi. 731 The fruit is called .. in Englishe Walnutte.s 
. . and of some Frenche Nutte.s. 1796 W. Marshall W. 
England !. 326 French walnuts. 2597 Gerarde 

Herbal in, xxi. 1161 This Oke {Ile.x] is named, .in English 
Barren scarlet Oke, or Holme Oke, and also ot some 
“French Oke. 1829 , Loudon Enxycl. Plants 26 Caialpa 
longissima is . . known in the West Indies by the name of 
French oak. XS48 Turner Names of Herbes 71 Sciila is 
named . . in english a sea Onion, and in some places, a 
“french Onyon. 1552 Huloet, *French rose,s, trachinia. 
i8s3 Pereira*s Mai. Med. 1807 Rasa Gallica, French or 
Red Rose.. The dried petals of the unexpanded flowers., 
constitute the red-rose leaves of the shop.s. 1882 Cassell, 
The petals of the French or Red Ro.se are astringent and 
contain a red colouring matter, which is turned green by 
alkalis. 1597 Gerarde Herbal ii. ediii, 625 Ferbascum 
Mathwii, ‘“Frencii Sage. i86x M is.s Pratt Floiver. FL IV. 
140 Woody Mullein or French Sage. 2829 Loudon Encycl. 
Plants 1081 'I'he young leaves and shoots of several species 
of Rumex and Rheum are eaten., under the name of.. 
“French .sorrel, i863“79 Prior Plant-n, %6 French Sorrel, 
the wood sorrel, Oxalis acetosella. 1832 Veg. Subst. B'ood 
232 The root of the “French turnip, or naveu, differs from 
the other varietie.s. 2597 Gerarde Herbal \. Ix. 83 In English 
“B'rench wheate..and Bucke wheate. 2658 T. Mayekne 
Receipts Cookery xxxi. 31 'l ake .. a pint of French wheat 
flower. 2776 Withering Brit. Plants 1 . 237 Snakeweed.. 
Buckwheat. . French whpt, l^oxiiyovi Arbardum HI. 
1499 AW/.r iriandra. .'the: “French willow, .cultivated in 
Sussex and the east parts of England. 2863 Prior Plant.n. 
87 French Willow from its leaves somewhat resembling 
those of the willow, EpUobium angustifoHum L. 

b. t S’rench pippin, warden, varieties respec- 
tively of apple and pear; French plum, the linit 
of a variety of Prunus domestica, dried and ex- 
ported from France. 

z 66 ^ Evelyn Ral. Hart. (1729) 192 Golden Pippin, French 
Pippin, Kirton Pippin. Ibid, 226 I'he. . Squib-Pear, Spindle- 
Pear, .and French Wardens. 2838 Loudon Arboretum II. 
680 The prune d'Ast.,is cliiefly used for preparing what are 
called in England, “French plums. 

6. In various names given to venereal diseases. 

2503 Prk>. Purse Exp, Eliz. of l 1830) 105 A Surgeon 

wluche heled him of the Frenche pox. 2592 Greene Disput. 
Wks. (Grosart* X. 233 There you shall -see men disea.sed of 
the French Marbles. 2598 Svlvej5ter Du Bart as ii. i. i. 
Eden 621 His burned .stalks, with strong fumosities Of 
piercing vapours, purge the French disease. 2607 Tourneur 
Rev. Trag. i. i, Wks. 1878 II. 10 Like the French Moale. 
2622 Chapman Widaives T. in Dod.sley 0 . Pi. (2780* VI. 
229 They shall be burnt . . to salve for the french-measles. 
26x4 J. Cooke Tu Quoque ibid. VII. 177 May the french 
canni!)al eat into thy flesh And pick thy Iwnes. 2664 Butler 
Hud, II, iL 456 As no man of his own self catches The Itch, 
or amorous French aches. 2678 ibid. ni. i. 716 Tis hard to 
.say.. who imported the French Goods. 2688 S. Pknton 
Guardian's Instruct, 29 The easie Cure of the French 
Complement, a 1700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, French Gout, 
the Pox. 1740 Hist. Jamaica ctoy If any Servant, .happen 
to have the French-pox. 2760-72 tr. fuan & Ulloa's Voy. 
(ed. 3) IL jx It is particularly famous for the cure of the 
French disease. 

7. Comb, (chiefly prefixed to ppl. adjs., or objec- 
tive), as French-bi ed, -built, Movingf^speaking atljs. ; 
French-wise adv. Also t French-sick a,, affected 
■with syphilis (cf. 6), also used punningly. 

2684 Otway Atheist ni. i, This Man of War, this “French- 
bred Hero. 2708 Nelson 28 Sept, in Nicolas Desf (1845) 
in. 135 The only remaining '“French-built Ship of the Line. 
1884 Sat. Rev. 7 JTune 731/1 I'he good “French-loving 
servants of her English Majesty. 2398 Sylvester Du 
B artas n. i. m. Furies 776 Who bear upon their “French- 
sick back.s \dessus leurs corps du mal Fraru^ois rongez ] . . 
Farms, Castle.s, Fees. 2772 T. Nugent tr. Hist, Friar 
Gerund II. 282 \Vhich nave made our., idiom so very 
French-sick . , that [etc.]. 2865 Kingsley Herew. Prel, 

“French-speaking knights. 2573 Baret A to. F. J058 Like 
a frenchman, or *french wise, Gallici. 
iB. ahsol. and $b. 

1, The French language, or a specified variety of 
it. PedlaPs French : cant, thieves’ slang. 

2297 R, Glouc, (Rolls) 7542 Vor bote a man conne frenss, 
me teij? of him lute. ^ 2320 Cast, l,on»e 25 Ne mowe we 
alle Latin wite..Ne French. 4:2380 Wyclif Wks. (1S80) 
429 pe worj?y reume of fraunse..hab tramslatid )?« bible.. 
out of lateyn in-to freynseh. <f 1386 Chauckr Pro/. 226 For 
Frensh of Paris was to hir unknowe. c 2483 Caxion Focab. 
2 Frenssh and englissh. 2530 Falsgr. 223/1 Frenche spoken 
in Burgondy, wallon. 2 533 More Debell. Salem Wks, 
964/1, I ..would also be bold m suche frenche as is peculiare 
to the Iawe.s of this realm, to teaue it with them in wryting 
too. 2567 Harman Casieat 24 Pedlers French or Canting, 
2642 Howhll P'or. Trav. (Arb.) 58 Vet since the last Conquest 
nuu.h French hath got in. 2724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier 
UZnfO) 12, I could speak but little French, 1888 F, Hume 
Ma</. Midas 1. Frol, * So', he said rapidly in french, ‘we 
are in the land of promise', 

2. 'Fhe French (pU) ; the French people. Also 
(rarely) without article = French |>ersons. t For- 
merly with inflexion as sb,, pi. Frenches. 

^Shaks. John in. tv. 273 If but a dozen F rench Were 
there in Armes, they letc.J. 1633 Ukquhart Rabelais i. 
xlviii, Sttcn is the nature and complexion of the frenches 
that they are worth nothing, but at the first push, 1664 
Diary 12 OcL, Captain Titus told u.s the particulars 
of the Froach's expedition against Gigery upon the Barbary 
coast. 2736-7 tr. KeysleFs Trav. (2760) IV. 434 Germany 
bravely defended against the French and Bavarians, 2861 
M. Pattison (2889) L 32 Our island ha.s indeed been 
conquered by Italians, and conquered by French, 
b. Frmch and English : a children’s game. 

*8*3 Moor Suff&Vk WoMs 238 English and French — 
French and English tdifferent games>~Frog in the middle 
[etc.]. 1838 H, Mttt^R Sch. ^ Schm. <28581 76 They could 


lay at ‘ shinty' and ‘ French and English almost within 
ail of their parents' homestead.s. 

- French. ' (frerij), z'. [f. prec. a,dj.] 

1 . 7 b Freneh tlz to speak French, nmee-use, 

2639 Fuller Holy Warre (1647) ^'' 1 * ^9^ The Turks could 

not French it .so handsomely, but that they were discovered, 

2 . irans. To teach (a person^ French, nonce-tm. 

1832 Examiner 814/1 Where she had been Fienched, 

danced, and taught to draw. 2862 [see DEPORTMEm Euj. 

3 . To render into French or give a French form to. 

1887 Sat. Re7>, 24 Sept. 435 * I love you ’ (quite correctly 

Frenched, ‘ fe wus aime ’). 1890 Pall Mall G. 5 Aug, 3/2 

Monte Silvio, .was Frenched into Mont Cervin, 

(See Fkenc’Hku ///. ai) Obs. 

6. Cookety. (See quot.) ? U.S. 

289s .Standard Did., French v. To prepare, as a chop, 
by partially cutting the meat from the sliank and leaving 
bare the bone so as to fit it for convenient handling. 

t Frencb crown- Cb$. The Fnglish name 
for the BTench coin called Ecu, Ehcu. 

2599 B. JoNsoN Kv. Man out of Hum. ii. i, You should 
give him a B'rench crown for it x6o8 I’ousell Serpents 
(16^8) 725 The powder or dust whereof mu.st be the full 
weiglit of a golden groat, or as we say a French Crown. 

Comb. 2590 Shaks. Mids.N. i. i. 97 Your Frenche-crowne 
colour'd lieard* 

b. Funningly, with reference to the baldness 
produced by the ‘ French disease k 
2590 Shaks. Mids. N, 1. ii. 99. 

tlVencbed, ppi a. [f. Feknch v. + -ed *!,] 
I) lessee! in the hrtiich fashion. 

276a Goldsm, Cit. W. cv, Mr.s. Tilibs in a new sacque, 
ruffles, and frenched hair. 

It rencker (ire*nj;M''c con/empimtis. rare, [f, 
F’kkkch a. i- -EE L] A Frenchman. 

1845 foimthan Sharp L 13 Now, these Frencher.s, and 
even the English, do not understand. 1865 Kingsley Hereto. 
II. i. 3 'i’he mongrel Frencherswho scoff at the tongue of 
their f'orefaihers. 

rrenckery (fre-njeri). [See -eby.] French 
gtiods, fashions, characteristics, etc., collectively. 

2593 Nashe .{ Ldt. Confnt. "Vt-ks. ((Irosart) IL 224 A cap 
caf>e full of French occurrences .. When that fly-boat of 
Frenchery is once launcht, your trencher attendant ,, 
intends [etc.] 2826 H. N. C)oleridge West Indies 149 
Bright i.sland ; I have a nook in my heart for thee with all 
thy Frenchery. 

dPreaxcll kood. A head-dress worn by women 
in the sixtteiith and seventeenth centuries. 

2542 Si. Papers Hen. VIII, I. 695 To the Qiienes Grace 
ye must appoynie six frenche hoods, with thappurtenaunces. 
a 2533 U DALL Roysier D, n. iii. < Arb, 35 We shall go in our 
frenche hoode.s euery day. 2636 Jackson in Hygiasikan 
To Translator, For these loose times, wlien a strict sparing 
f(X>d More’s out of fashion tlien an old French hood, 
b. ? A heaii-dress worn by women w'hen punished 
for unchastity. 

2568 Durham Depos. (Surtees^ 89 A whipe and a cart and 
a franc hoode, waies me for the, my lasse. 

iFrencliificatioil, (fremji ‘frin) . [See -pica- 
TioN.] The action of Frenchifying. 

2834 New Monthly Mag. XL. 226 'They had assumed all 
the I'xtmchificaiions po.ssible. 2863 Lyiton Caxioniana 
II. xxv. 265 'Where he [Pope) was deemed by his contem- 
puraiies to have improved upon Dryden, it was in the more 
complete Frenchificatlon of Diyden’s Style. 
FrencMfiedlfre-nJifski),///. a. [f.next + -edL] 
1. coniemptuoiis. Having French manners or 
qualities; hrench-like. 

*597 B. JoNSON Ev. Man out of Hum. i. i. This is one 
Monsieur Fastidious Brisk, otlicrwise called^ the fresh 
Frenchified courtier. x6o6 Sir G. Goosecappe i. i. in Bullen 
O. PI. 11 1 , 8 Can yee not knowe a man from a Marinaseit, 
in thels Frenchified dayes of ourst 1717 D. Jokes Seer. 
Hist. Whitehall IL 328 Which Procedure thunderstruck 
the King and his Frenchify'd Council 2770 J. Love Cricket 
4 'i'he Freiichifi’d Diversion of Billiards. 2819 Hermit in 
Lomi. HI. 216 Frenchified John Bull is a would-be butterfly, 
and a positive blockhead. 2861 Thackeray PPur Georges 
ii. (1876) 52 The home satirists jeered at the Frenchified .• 
ways which they brought bock. 

t2. (See quot, 1 {‘59 h Obs. 

2655 Culpepper, etc. Riverius n. vili. 85 One Man. .whom 
lie suspected to be Frenchified. 2659 'TorriaaNo, Rinfrau’ 
cesedre, to he or become frenchified, or full of the French- 
pox. a 1700 B E. Did, Cant. Cre^o, Frenchified , in the 
French Interest or Mode ; also Clapt or Poxt. 1723 in 
New Cant. Did, 

I'remcMfy (fife njlfoi), v. [f. French a. 4* -ft.] 

1, irans. 1 o make Freuch in form or character, 
imbue with b'rench qualities, render French-like. 

2392 Greene Upst. CuwpVrW'ks, (Grosart) XI. 247 Or 
will you lie Frenchefted with a loue locke downe to your 
shoulders? 2605 Vlrsiegan Dec. IntelL viii. (1628/ 281 
Arnoldsonne was Frenchefivd into Fitz-Arnold. 2742 
Richardson Pamela L Let, to Editor 13 Reduce our 
Sterling Substance into an empty Shadow, or rather frenchify 
our English Solidity into Froth and Whip*syliabub. 2762 
Ckron. in Ann. Reg, 125/2 They dre.s.sed him in a bag-wig., 
frenchified him up, 2832 Macaulay in Life 4- Lett. ('1883) IL 
363 What a quantity of French words have I used I I sup- 
pose that the subject Frenchifte.s my style. 

2, intr. To become French in ideas, manners, 
etc.; to have French symjiathies. 

*775 J* Jkkyll Corr. 19 Aug, (1894) 46 ’Tis in these 
domestiaited visits one Frenchifies most. 1799 European 
Mag. XXXVI. 60 What astonishe-s me most is, that this 
custom of Frenchifying should be so prevalent among us, 

FreucMsm I^fre-njirim). [f. Frknoh a. + -iSM.] 
A French custom, idiom, or characteristic ; a Gal- 
licism. 


frehchike. 
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' lygo H. Walpole Leiii If , Mann (1834) II. 306 It is veiT 

amusing though very full of Frenchisms. 

/Presi-CSMz© (fre'njaiz), v. , [f. as prec. ' + -ike.] 
To turn into French. 

1887 Athmmtm 26 Mar. 421/2 Kill-devil (Frenchized into 
^iidivi), 1887 Furnivall R, Brtmnds Chron, IVace 
(Roils) I. 2 marg^ Master Wace frenchized all tho latin 
Brute till GadwaUader’s time. . 

Preack leaire. Originally, the custom (in 
the iSth c. prevalent in France and sometimes 
imitated in England) of going away from a recep- 
tion, etc. without taking leave of the host or hostess. 
Hence, jocularly, to take French leave li, to go away, 
dr do anything, without permission or notice. 

1771 Smollh:tt Humph, Clinker (3895) 238 He .stole away 
an Irishman’s bride, and took a French leave of me and his 
master. 1772 Town ^ Cmntr}> Mag,.ii She, . left Fanny with 
French leave. *77$ J. Jekyll Om (1894) 28 [F'rench eti- 
quettes] are precise to a degree . , I will allow that. . taking 
French leave (which gains ground even among us at j^resent) 
is easy and natural. But, on the contrary . , there is more 
formality, .in entering QXiei assembly here [France] than in 
taking the round of routs for a whole wiiiter in London. 
1775 Trusler Chesterjkelds Prim. Politeness (ed- 4) 72 As 
the taking what is called a French leave was introduced 
that on one person’s leaving the company the rest might 
not be disturbed, looking at your watch does what that 
piece of politeness was designed to prevent. i8»i W. Gifford 
in Smiles y. Murray nSgxi U. xxt. 55 The few teeth I have 
seem taking their leave — I wish they would, take a French 
one. 1866 Mrs. H. Wood St. Martvis Eve xiii, Her 
roving son had taken French leave to go back to Ixindon. 

EresicllleSS (frcnjles), a. [f. FitENCH sb. 4* 
-LESS.] Flaving no French. 

siSiS Moore Fudge Fam. Paris ix. 26 As for me, a French- 
less grub, At Congress never born to stammer. 1894 Sat. 
Rev. 3 Mar. 230 The rest [of the Romauni of the Rose\ has 
to go in double columns of smaller type, Frenchless. 

Erencll-like, o.dv. and a. [f. as prec. + Like.] 

A. adv After the manner of the French people ; 
ifi French fashion. 

c issq Cheke Matt , xviii, 17 note ,, We folowmg y« ^reek 
c'alle yis house, as y® north doth yet moor truli sound it, y® 
kurk, and we moor corruptU and frenchlike, y^ cliurch, 
15^-8 Bp. Hall Sat. in. vii. 34 His hairCj French-like, 
stares on his frighted bed. *632 Lithgow Trav. ni. 126 
Whatsoever extortion or injury they use against him, he 
must be French-like contented, bowing his head, and making 
a counterfeit shew of thankes, 

B. adj* I ike the French. 1848 in Craig. 

Trenchly (fremjli), (a.) adv. [f. French a. + 

-LY.J fA.a(^\ (See quot.) Obs,—^ IB. adv. In 
a French manner, French-like. 

35x3 Douglas JSncis i. Prol. 269 This wther huik. . C^uhilk, 
ondir colour of sura Franch .straag wicht, So frenschlie leis, 
oneth twa wourdis gais richt. 1530 Palsgr. 313/1 Frenchely 
helongyng to the countrey of F raunce Gaute GalUcan, 1559 
Mirr. Mag (1563) Salisbury xxxii, And they as frenchly took 
them selues to flyght. 15^ H. Buttes Dyets Dry Dinner 
Piv, Go Frenchly: Duchly drink : breath Indiauly. 1847 Mrs. 
F. Trollope Three Cousins fi866) 33 A word too Frenchly 
expressive to admit of translation. x88z Miss Woolsom 
Anne xxii, 344 He only smiled, .and Frenchly shrugged his 
shoulders ! 

Frenckmau (fre-njm^n). [f. French a. + 
Man, In early use two words.] 

1. A man of French birth or nationality. 

O. E. Chron, an. 3052 (Laud MS.), pa Frendsce menn. 
c raos Lay. 7663 jEIc Frensc mon jpe wes aht hsefS hine 
seoifne bi-kont. zt 1300 Cwrjor iJf. 239 Mast es it wroght 
f<3r frankis man. ^ 1382 'Wsci.w Sel. IVks. III. 53d Sharper 
enemys and traitours kan Frensshe men and alle okere 
naciouns. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxKv. (1482“ 29s The 
kyng .. was wonder sore agreued and right euyll payed 
toward the frensshmen. 1545 Asckam Toxoph. (Arb.) 79 
Tjie spanyardes, franchmen and germanes. *1607 Topsell 
Four-/. Beasts 125 Tlid breast is by the Frenchmen called 
peculiarly 1782 Cowper Truth 303 The French- 
man first in literary fame. i84r T, A. Trollope Summer 
W, Frame I. i. 5 The generality of Frenchmen, too, are 
naturally averse to travelling. 

t b. Incorrectly used for ; An ancient Gaul. 

13^7 Trevisa Rolls 1 III. 271 Afterward he come 

and brak the siege of Frensche men {GallorumX 1513 
D0UGL.AS yfeV/d'A vni. xi. 35 How the Franchemen did the 
5et assaill. 1600 Holi.and Livy xxii. Ivii. 467 A Frenchman 
together with a French woman. 

2. A (fjood, etc.) French scholar, colloq, 

1670 CoTTOM Espernon Pref., The greater part of them 
being better Frenchmen, than I pretend to be. 1828 Bem- 
TMAM Wks. 1843 I. 247 The subject was not without its diffi- 
culties ; the language French : I am but a sorry Frenchman 
now; I was, I imagine, not quite so bad an one then. 

3. A French ship. 

1889 Daily News 21 Oct. 6/5 The vessel . . proved to be a 
Frenchman- 

1 4. In Virginian tobacco-raising (see qnot. i688‘'‘. 

x688 J- Clayton in Phil, Trans. XVII. 948 French-men 
they call those Plants, whose leaves do not spread and grow 
large, but rather spire upward.s, and grow tall. 1896 P. A. 
Bruce Econ. Hist. Virginia I. 439 The plants, .showed, .a 
tendency to lag in their growth and to- take a spiral shape. 
For this reason they were always referred to as ‘ Frenchmen ’, 
a people who were as.sociated in the Virginian mind with 
tallness and attenuation in form. 

Hence Pre-xiclimanllke a. and adv. 

1807 W. Taylor in Ann. Rern V. 560 ITie character of 
Orasmane is somewhat too chivalrous and Frenchmanlike 
for an Eastern sultan. iSay SooTfiEY Ptfww: War 11. 4x9 
Frenchmen like, they had a theatre in their camp. 

[3*renckmore, error for Trenchmore.] 

Frenckness (fre*njnes). [f.FRENCH«. + -NE&s.] 


The quality dr state of being French or of display- 
ing French characteristics. 

1816 Southey in Q. Rev. XIV. 357 The nauseating french- 
ness if we may so call iti of the French stage. xB^ Chamb. 
yrnl. XIV. 257 We are not so much inclined to smile at the 
Frenchness of the notion. 

t Frenck-peire. Obs. rare. \%.0¥.fran€he 
/cere, Ireestone.] «= Freestone. 

1893 Rites of Durk. (Surtees) 5 The two dores in the said 
French Peire dores. 

Frenck polisk. 

1 . A polish for wood-work (see quot. 1874). 

1819 P. O. Lond. Direct. 367 Wheeler, T., Warehouse for 

Bentley & Co’s French Polish. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek. 
1. 915 French polish^ a solution of resin or gum resin in 
alcohol or wood naptha. 

2 . ‘ The smooth glossy , surface produced on 
cabinet-work by the application of this substance * 
(Ogilv.). 

Flence French-polisli v. trans.y to make smooth 
and glossy with French-polish, lit. andyff . ; Prench- 
polished ///. a. Also rreach-polislier, one who 
French -polislres (furniture, etc.). 

1836 Dickens .F/Ll Boz (1837) I. 132 You could. .French- 
polish yourself on any one of the chairs. 1847 Alb. Smith 
Ckr. Tadpole Vi. 40 Houses of rustling brocade and 

French-polished mahogany. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Tra^ie^ 
French-polisher. 3863 Kingsley Water Bah. 144 A shoal 
of porpoises, .all quite smooth and shiny, because the fairies 
French-polish them every morning. 1879 Daily News 
7 Apr. 3/1 Their boat.. has just been left by the French 
polisher. 

punuingly. 18S6 Ruskin Prseierita I. yi. 202 The modern 
German-plated and Freuch-poli.-hed tourist. 

Fre'UCkwOHiail. A woman of France; also 
misapjilied, fa. woman of ancient Gaul. 

1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. F 7 , i. iii. 143 Was’t I ? yea, I it was, 
prowd French-woman. x6oo [see Frenchman i bj. 1870 
Emerson Soc. i<f Solit, vii. 148 As was said of the letters of 
the Frenchwomen. 

Frencky (Iremji), a. {adv.) and sb. [f. French 

a. 4 -Y.] 

A. adj. Characteristic of what is French (as op- 
posed to English, etc.) ; French-lik/^, 

1828 H. N, Coleridge West Indies 148 St. Pierre is a 
pretty, .town . - it is neat and Frenchy. 1855 Emerson Eng. 
Traits,, Lit. Wks. (Bohn) 11 . 103 The Englishman ..pre- 
fens his hot chop . . to the .. amplest and Frenchiest bill-of- 
fare. 

Hence Pre'ncMly adv. \ Pre'ncMness. 
xS8x Lit. World (Boston) 21 May 179/2 This [hook] is 
an excellent piece of work, true to its title. Its strain is 
Frenchily enthusiastic. x8^ Pali Mall G. 29 Jan. 3/3 This 
wonship of Frenchiness I would brand as. .unworthy of cul- 
tured Englishwomen. 

B. sb. A disrespectful name for a Frenchman, 
1883 Miss YoviGi&Stray Pearls 11 . xvi. 267 The squires had 

begun by calling him Frenchy, 1895 Daily News 27 Dec. 
7/3 Of what nationality is he, then? — Witness: Why, I 
tiunk he's a Frenchy. 

Frend, obs. form of Friend. 
t Fre'udent, a. Obs, rare^ ^ [ad. I^. fren- 
dent-enty pr. pple. of frendcre to gnash the teeth.] 
Gnashing the teeth. 

1630 Lane Coni, S<]fr.*s T. 204 (Ashra. MS.) His frendent 
hor.se of manie colors pied. 

Frenesy, obs. and dial, form of Frenzy, q.v. 
Frenetic, etc. : see Phrenetic, etc. 

Frenge, fren^e, obs, forms of P'ringe. 
t Preni'gerent » a. Obs. f h.freniycr bridle- 

l>earing : for the termination cf. belligerent.'] 

1656-81 Blount Glossogr.. Frenigerentt tliat ruleth the 
bridle. 

i* Frenne, fren, a. and sb. Obs. [A corrupt 
form of frend y Frkmd, influenced by etymologizing 
association with forenne. Foreign.] 

A. adj. Strange, not related, rare ~ \ 

ISS 3 GftiMALDE Ciceros Ofires i. (1558' 21 ITiey conuey 
those same riches to frenne folke : which it were more reason 
hot he to bee delt and left to their kinsfolke. 

B. sb. A foreigner, stranger, enemy. 

1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Apr. 28 So now hi.s frend is 
chaunged for a frenne [1597 fren]. Gloss. y Frenne^ a .straun- 
ger. The word I thinke was. .poetically put, and afterwarde 
vsed in common custome of speech for forenne. 1614 Davies 
Eclogue in Brmvnds Pasty If frennes forbeare at home hem 
to inuade. They wry their peace to noy each other. 

Frenum: see Fr^enum. 
t Fre*nzic, a. Ohs. rare. In 6frensyke,-icke, 
-eke. [f. Frenzy + -ic.] =Fkenzioal. Hence 
Pre'nzicness. ■ 

1547 Rkcorde Jndic. Ur. 27 But if the pacyent be fren- 
syke . . it doth most commynly betoken deatlx, Ibid.y If it 
be in a bumyng Ague, it is a token of frensycknesse. ijsyo 
Levins Manip. 54 Frenseke, 121 Fren-sicke. 

t Fre’nzical, a. Obs, Also 6 fransical, 8 
pbrensioal. [f. as prec, + -al.] Affected with, 
characterized by, or of the nature of frenzy ; crazy, 
mad ; wildly enthusia.'stic. 

^zx586 Sidney Wanstead Play in ArcadiOy etc. ix6itg) 6rg 
A certaine fransical raaladie they call Loue. 1677 ( 5 ilpin 
Dentonol. (1867) 50 'I'heir seom.s .shall have no more impres- 
sion upon us than the ravings of a frenrical person that 
knows not what he speaks, xjzo W. Gibson Diet. Horses 
viL (1731) XII When a hor-se is j^oisoned .. he will . . some- 
times be Phrenzical^ and deuripus.^ 1748 Richardson 
Clamssa fiSix) V. viii. 96 Such a pas-sion. .as might confirm 
the intimation I had given of a phrensical disorder. 


.•Frenzied (fenzid ), ;///. a-, .[f., F renzy &. 4- 
-ED L] Affected with or characterized by frenzy ; 
crazy, mad ; distracted, ■ frantic ; wildly enthu- 
siastic. " ;■ ‘ ' 

1796 Jane West Gossip's Story I. 156 His troubl'd soul to 
phrensy’d rage By fancy d wrong was stung. 1796-7 Cole- 
ridge Sonn.y To Author of * The Robbers* y Wandering at 
eye with finely fretizied eye. 1808 Scott Marm. i. xxix, St . 
Fjllan’.s bles.sed well, Who.se springs can frenzied dreams 
dispel. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, xxviii, He danced in a 
frenzied manner round the sofa. 1874 L, Stephen Honrs in 
Library (1.892) I. ix. 312 Gatherings of frenzied enthusiasts. 
Hence Fre'stziedly adv.y in a frenzied manner, 
1836 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xiv. 158 They bark frenziedly 
at nothing. 

■ -Frenzy, pkrenzy (fre-nzi), sb. and a. Forms : 
a , 4-6 freaesie, -ye, 4 frenesi, feensye, fransie, 
-ye, (4-5frenise, fiftenysye, fraiiesie, 6freiiyse, 
franzie), 4-7 frenesy, 5-6 fransey, 6-7 freusie, 
-zie, (7 frensey), 5-9 freBsy, (6 frenesi, fraasy, 
-zy^ 6“7 freno(e)y), 7- frenzy. jB. 6-7 phrene- 
sie, -ye, phrensie, -zie, 6-9 pbrensy, < 9 -esy>, 
7-plirenzy. See also Phuenesis. \yiF, frenesie, 
a. OF. frenesie (F- frinisie) ~ Pr. '/reneHa, It. 
frene,nay f. late L. pkrencsis (whence directly Pr. 
freneziy Sp. frenesty Pg. frenesTjy a pseudo-Gr. 
formation (on the analogy of pairs of related words 
in -lycrty, -rjriKbi) after phrenilicuSy corruption of 
Gr. (ppeviTLKos: see Frantio. 

The spelling with ph- is now rare ; some writers show a 
tendency to prefer it when the reference is to prophetic 
ecstasy or demoniacal possession.} 

A. sb. 

1. Mental derangement ; delirium, or temporary 
insanity ; in later use chiefly the uncontrollable 
rage or excitement of a paroxysm of mania. Now 
somewhat rare in lit. sense. 

ft. c 1340 Hami'ole Prose 'Pr. 17 A fantasie caused 

of trulibiyng of brayne, as a mane hat es in a frensye. 
X398 1 ’rkvisa Barth. De P. R. vii. v. (1495) 225 Frensy is 
an hote postume in certayn skynnes and fellesof thebrayme, 
and therto folowyth wakynge and rauyng. CX440 Hylton 
Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) ii. xxii, Thou shalt fall in to 
sycketies or in to fantasyes or in to frenesyes. 1549 CompL 
Scot. XV. 124, I may compair them til ane man in ane 
frenyse, quhilk bytis his auen membris vitht his tetht. 1674 
Milton P. L. (ed. 2) xi. A85 Demoniac frenzy, moping 
melancholy. And moon-struck madness. 1713 Swift 
o/y-. Denny Wks. 1755 HI. i. 138 An officer of the custom 
house, who was taken ill of a violent frenzy last April. 1794 
Coleridge On a Friend who died of a Fever 17 'Till frenzy 
..Darts her hot lightning-flash athwart the brain. 1838 
Thirlwall Greece V. 219 He must have been subject to tem- 
porary fits of frenzy. 

8. 156* Turner Herbal 11. 133 b, Rinning thyme . , is . . 
good . . for the phvenesye. 1597 Hooker EccI. Pol. v. iii. § s 
They thinke and doe as it were in a phrens’e they know not 
what, at^xf Bavnk On Eph. 11658) 8e Through phrenzie 
out of our right minds. 1793 Holcroft tr. Lavater's 
Physiog. i. 8 Should the light by being brought too close to 
his eyes produce phrensy, he may burn himself, 1835 
THiRLWALLGr^-tfc^rl, iv. Ill The women of Argos were struck 
with phrenzy. 

2. fig. Agitation or disorder of the mind likened 
to madness ; a state of delirious fury, rage, enthu- 
siasm, or the like ; also, wild folly, distraction, 
craziness. 

a. [C1386 Chaucer Sompn, T. 501, I hold him in a maner 
frenesye.j ? a 1400 Morie A rth. 3827 H e felle in a fransye for 
fersenesse of herte. cxexz Hoccleve yereslaus* Wife jxs 
The Shipman hari also the frane.sie, hat with this Emperice 
haddement ffulfillid his foul lust of aduoutrie. xs^ More 
Confui. Tindale W ks. 605/2 Happy were Tindall, if he were 
as well recouered of his fransies. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. v. 
i. 12 The Poets ej-e in a fine frenzy rolling. 1698 Fryer 
Acc. E. Iiuiia <§• P. 266 'I'hat the Immortal Gods should be 
, .pleased with such Wickedness, is the highest Frenzy to 
believe. 1791 Paine Rights of Man led. 4) o When the 
tongue or the pen is let loose in a frenzy of passion, 1837 
W. Irving Capt. Bonneville II. 231 The sight inspired 
almost a frenzy of delight. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 
234 Some hot-headed Roman Catholic, driven to frenzy by 
the lies of Oates. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cone/, (1876) IV. 
xviii. 1 12 An act done in the mere frensy of despair. 

c 1665 Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Cot Hutchinson(y.B46) 
379 noify His moderation in a time of phrenzy was surely a 
sufficient argument. 1795 W i-nmixu Speeches Pari, $ jim. 
(1812 1 1. 264 With all the phrenzy and fondness which men 
usually shew to their most extravagant opinions, 1813 Scott 
Roktfyi.xKxy I could have laughed.. To see, in phrenesy 
su})lime, How the fierce zealots fought and bled. 1855 Bl. 
Reed Led. Eng. Hist. ix. 287 The king, probably to save 
his life from the phrensy of faction, banished him. 

b. A crazy notion or wild idea ; also, a craze or 
mania ( for something), 

163a J. Hayvvard tr, Biondls Eromena 126 A new phren- 
sie being come into his head of getting the Princesse. 1707 
Curios, in Husb. Gard. 13 Whom the Frensy of Travell- 
ing never carry'd into Foreign I..,ands. 1761 Hume Hist. 
Eng. III. lx. 291 Accustomed to indulge every chimera in 
politics, evei-y frenzy in religion. 

3. attrib. and Comb.y as frenzy-pointed^ -rolling 
adjs. ; frenzy-fever, a fever attended with de- 
lirium, ? brain-fever. 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage fi6i,4) 003 Had halfe his people 
, on this Coast sicke of taking, burning, *frenzie-fevers. 
1806 Antid. Mis. Hum, Life nr [She] was seized with the 
scarlet fever, from which she was .scarcely recovered when 
she was attacked by a still more formidable one, a frensy 
fever. 1835 Taijrourd Ion il. iii, The dull groan and 
*frenzy-pointed shriek Pass them unheard to heaven, 1777 
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Warton viii. 54 To bid her visions meet the *frenzy- 
roIUngeye. 

Hence f Pre’nssifal^?,, affected with frenzy. 

1786 De Foe Hist Devil i. iv, All these pretences of 
frei>ziful and fanciful people. 

B. adj. [? attrxu. use of the sb,] 

f 1. Mad, insane, crazy. Obs. 

X577 tr. Bullinger^e Decades (1592) 205 He that bindeth a 
phrensie man, and waketh him that is sick of the lethargie, 
doth trouble them both, and yet he loueth them both. 2616 
S. Warb .SVr/;r. (1635) 337 All these sharpers have but a 
frensie mans sleepe. 2647 Trapp Comm. Matt. v. 44 Saunders 
..being .sent to prison^ by Stephen Gardner ., (who bad, 
Carry away this phrensie-fool, etc.), 

2. dial. Angry; of a violent temper, passionate. 

2859 Geo. Euiot A. Bede x, I daresay ye warna franzy, 

for ye look as if ye'd ne'er been angered 1' your life. 1876 
S. Warw. Gloss., B'ranzy, passionate. 1884 Chester Gloss., 
irritable. 

Hence f rare-nzily adv., f Pre*nziness. 

2594 T. B. it. La Prhnaud, Fr. Acad, ir 310 Vehement 
anger is often accompanied with frensinesse. <22688 
Bunyan PFhs. (1692) I. 427/1 How frenzily he iinagins 1 

Frenzy (frcnzi), Z/. [ . Feenzy J•/^] Iratzs. To 
drive (a person) to frenzy, infuriate. 

2810 A. BoswEt.1. 155 A poet •. Frenzied by 

change of manners and town fashion, Rails at the change. 
2857 Buckle Civilh. I. vii, 439 The people, frenzied by 
centuries of oppres.sion, practised the most revolting cruel- 
ties. 28p Daily News 18 Mar., The bare thought ..frenzies 
him to tne verge of madness. 

Hence Frenizying ///. <z, 

279S Southey Joan of Arc ii. 270 Ever and anon Some 
mother raised o’er her expiring child A cry of frenzying 
anguish. 2822 Shei.ley Fromeih. Unb. i. 267 Rain then 
thy plagues.. Ghastly disease and fretizying fear. 

Freprie, obs. form of Frippery. 

FreQ.neBCe (trrkwens). [a. F. friqmnce, ad. 
L. freqmntia, f. freqmnl-em ; see B'uequent and 
-EKGK.J 

1. An assembling in large numbers; a crowded 
state or condition ; also cancr, concourse, crowd, 
assembled tlirong. Obs. exc. arch. 

253s J. AP Rice in Four C, Eng. Lett. 33 There was here 
suche irequence of women commyng and reassorting to this 
monastery, 2579 Fulke Confut. Sanders 542 The great 
multitude of people in that church, by reason of thefrequens 
of the imperial city. ^ a 16^6 Bp. Hall Bern. PFhs (1660) xi, 
I was encouraged with a sufificient frequence of Audiions. 
1671 MtLTOM A A’. I. 228 The Mo.st High who, in full fre- 
quence bright Of angels, thus to Gabriel smiling .spake. 2835 
Browning Faracel^s ix. 242 Hold me Ijefore the frequence 
of Thy seraphs. 2871 — Balaust. 2001 He .. knew the 
friendly frequence there* 

f 2. Constant use of (something) ; familiarity, 
close acquaintance. Ohs. 

2603 Florio Montaigne n, xxxvii. (1632) 428 [He] .sub- 
mitted himseife to that arte fntedidnej .. by reason of the 
frequence he had in other Sciences. 2627 Bp. Hall Quo 
Fadis XX, 79 Besides tire ordinary practise of Idolatry, and 
frequence of oathes. 2634 — Fern. PFhs, (1660) 4 Oh ye 
foolish Israelites with whom too much frequence made the 
food of Angels contemptible. 

3. B'requent occurrence or repetition. 

1603 Florio Montaigne in, v. 522 The long-continued 
frequence of this accident, should by this time have seasoned 
tfie bitter taste thereof. X64X A ns 7 tt. Plnd. Smectymnuns 
Pref, 2 Bemoaning the frequence of scandalous Pasquins. 
1S68 Browning King tjr Bh. vi. 1136 Ever some spiritual 
witness new and new In faster frequence. 2889 L. Keitu 
Hurric. Fetiicoats I. x. 222 The granny, .wakes up to tell it 
[her .story] anew with a zest that Is never staled by frequence. 

fb. Physics. «■ Frequency 4 b. Obs.rare-^. 

1748 Hartley Ohserv. Man i. it. 229 Vibrations of different 
Kinds, or Frequences, 

Freq,Tiency (frfkwensi). \yA,'h.frequentm\ 
see prec. and -ency.] 

tl. The state or condition of being crowded; 
also concr, a numerous assembly, concourse, crowd. 

*S 53“^7 Foxe A, ^ M. (2596) 296 '’i The king com- 
manded all the . . prelats of the church to be called 
in a great solemn frequende. 1570-6 Lambaroe Feramb. 
Kent 118261 201 To^ Pinnendene Heath .. expert men 
of tills Shyre .. came in great freqnentne. 2601 R. John- 
son Kingd, (f* Commw. (1603) 114 Nothing doth better 
temper the aire of any place than the frequency of inhabi- 
tants, 2644 Milton Jd^m. Bucer 290 He was for 
two years chief Profes.sor . . with greatest frequency and 
applause of all learned and pious men, 2723 State of Kussia 
1 . 209 The frequency ofPeopIe at Moskow was extraordinary 
on this Occasion, 

1 2. The fact of occurring at short distances apart ; 
nuraerousness. Obs. 

2659 B. Harri.s FarivaVs Iron Age 45 The enemies army 
could not enter, in regard of the frequency of great rxvenc 

1 3. The constant use or repetition ^^^sumething); 
frequent practice. Obs. 

2625 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 69 The patronage of Ple- 
beians .. The frequencxe of which custome made Nobilitie 
famous. 2682 Norris I/terocles 14 Neither does this pre- 
cept of honouring an Oath forbid u.s Perjury only, but also 
frequency of Swearing. 2688 S. Pknton Gnardian^s Imir. 
59 Oblige him to frequency of Writing Home. 2785 Sarah 
Fielding Ophelia IL xviii, The frequency of vice had 
deadened her sexise of it. 

tb. Frequent intercourse, familinrity with (a 
person) ; constant attendance at (a place). Obs, 

264a Howell For. Trm*. (Arb.) 21 The greatest bane of 
English Gentlemen abroad, is too much frequency and com- 
munication with their own Countrey-men. 2680 Lr>. Capkl 
Sp, Hot> Com. 26 Oct. in Collect, Poems 279 Who by his 
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frequency at the Palace, had seemed rather one of the 
Family. .1 

4. The fact of occurring often or being repeated 
at short intervals. Of the pulse; Rapidity. 

2642 Ld. j. Digby Sp. Ho. Com. 19 Jan. 20 The frequencie 
of Parliament is most essentially necessary, tr. Du 

Mont's Foy. Levant 226 Earthquakes . . there happen d 
four in one day . . Nor does their frequency make em less 
dreadful. 2732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 272 They increase 
the Strength and Frequency of the Pulse. 1766 Goldsm. 
Vic, PF. vii, I began, .to be displeased with the frequency 
of his return. 2836 Hor. Smith Tin Tmanpet (1876) 271 
I'he diminished frequency of wars. 2883 A, Jessopp in ip/A 
Cent. XIII. 259 The ghastly frequency of the punishment of 
death tended to make people savage and bloodthirsty. 

b. physics, etc. 'I'he rate of recurrence of any 
regularly repeated event, e.g. a vibration ; the num- 
ber of times that it occurs in a second or other 
assumed unit of time. 

1831 Brewster Nat. Ma^ic ix. fr8681 287 The pitch or 
frequency of vibration constituting the note, 1881 Natrtre 
No. 616. 359 If the notes c and d'* are .sounded together, 
their frequencies being in the ratio 8 : 9. 2893 Times ii May 
6/1 Alternating current.s of high frequency. 1896 W. G. 
WooLLcOMBE Fnui. IVorh Physics hi. 69 Take the average 
of these numbers for each fork to represent the ratio of their 
frequencies. 

t Freq.xieiit, sb, Obs. rare [f. F requent v.] 
Freqiientaiion, resort 

2632 Brathwait Whintzies, Decoy 28 Private alleys are 
his sanctuaryes in the citie : but place.s of publike frequent 
in the coimtrey. 163$ — Arcad. Fr, ix. 162 Private soliiary 
groves Shut from frequent, his contemplation loves, 

Freq^uent (frrkwent b a. [ad. 'L, frequenPem 
crowded, frequent ; cognate with farclte to slutf 

(see Farce zi.O.] 

f 1. Of persons, an assembly, etc. : Assembled in 
great numbers, crowded, full. Often in full and 
frequent, Obs. 

2590 Disc, cone. Span. Invas. in Hnrl. Misc. (Math,' II. 
166 I'here was generally made throughout the whole realm 
a most frequent a.ssenibly of all sorts of people. 2606 
Holland 14 He. .in a ful and frequent assemblie.. 

besought the faithfuil helpe and assistance of his soldiers. 
<:i6ri Chapman Iliad a. 72 As when of frequent bees 
Swarms rise out of a hollow rock. 2638 Baillie Lett, (1775) 

I. 37 To-morrow, in Stirling, Is expected a frequent council. 
2674 Dryden State Innoc. l. Wks. 1883 V, 128 "Hs fit in 
frequent senate we confer. 2725 Pope Odyss. xvi. 377 Apart 
they sate, And full and frequent, form d a dire debate. 2746 
H. Walpole Lett, to Sirll, Mann (1857! II. 38 One hundred 
and thirty-nine Lord.s were present, and made a noble sight 
on their benches frequent and /ull\ 

f b. Of a place: Irilled, full, crowded (with 
persons, rarely with things). Also, much resorted 
to, frequented. Obs. 

1536 Bkllknden Cron. Scot. (1822) I. p. xviii, The erd is 
now mair frequent in pepil than it was. 2555 Grinhal Rem. 
(1843) 239 Master Scoryand certain other .have an English 
Church there, but not very frequent. 2603 Holland Fin~ 
iarch’s Mor, 342 When he wa.s to play upon his harpe, for 
a prize in some frequent Theater. 2604 R, Cawdrky Table 
Alph.f Frequent, much haunted, or goe too. 2673 Ray 
yow'n, Ltntt C. 1 The town. .seemed fiequtnt and full of j 
people. 2815 Shelley Alasfor 03 Halls, Fiequent with 
costal column, and clear shrines uf pearl. 

!a. Found at short distances apart; numerous, 
abundant. Somewhat arch, 

2605 Camden Rem. (1637' e [ Britain© is}, .beautified with 
many populous Citie.s . . frequent Hosp tals fete j. 2607 
Topsell F0urf, Bea.ds h6$S> 343 There is no Beast so fre- 
quent as these in all Cilicia, 2657 R. Ligon Barbadoes 
(1:673)2 Pirats and Pickaroones : which are very frequent 
upon the Coasts of Spain. Addison I tody (1766) 149 

1 hrough frequent cracks the steaming sulphur broke. 2722 
I>. CoxE Carolina 86 The Plant , . Is very frequent in most 
of the Southern Parts of this Country. 2826 Kkatingb 
Trm>, (1817) 1. 217 Walls, .flanked and crowned by frequent 
square towers. 2860 Hawthorne Transform, \l. xvi. 275 
h vyas a wise and lovely sentiment, that set up the frequent 
shrine and cross along the roadside. 

3. Commonly used or practised, well known, 
common, usual. Now rare, f Frequent to : com- 
monly occurring in. 

2532 Elyot Gosk ul vii, Howe frequent and familiar a 
thynge with euery a.state and degre throughout Chris- 
teudome is this reuerent othe, 2635 A, Stafford Fern. 
Glory (rS6f^) 39, I have not . . used any one word not 
frequent and familiar, a 2668 Siege x. Dram. Wks. 

1873 IV. 375 In the epi.stles Dedicatory. /tis frequent To 
bely men with praise. 2706 Congreve Disc. Pindaric Ode 
A j, There is nothing more frequent among us, than ,. 
Pindarique Odes. 1762-72 H. Walpole P^eriue's A need. 
Faint, U786' II. 239 Such enamelled plates being frequent 
to old watches instead of crystals. 2826 Keatince Traxu 
(1817) 1. 139 Such we may rely on it was a picture, and a 
correct one, of foqnent life. 2869 Times x Jan. 4 It is 
frequent to impute to Radicals the wbh to * Americanize 
our iiLstitutions *. 

t b. Of a report, etc. : Widely current. Of a 
book : Widely circulated, popular. Obs. 

2623 Crt. ^ Times fas, / (2849 • H* 1 not then 
fully persuaded of the prince's going to Spudn, chough the 
report were frequent, from London. 1626 Massinger Rom, 
Actor I. i, Tis frequent in the city he hath subdued The 
Catti and the Dad. 2628 Earle Microcosm , Pot Poet 
(Arb.) 46 His frequent’st Workes goe out in single sheets. 
2632 Weever Anc. B'un, Mon. 62 The story is frequent. 

4. Happening or occurring at short intervals; 
often recurring ; coming or happening in close suc- 
cession. Of the pulse : Faster than is normal or 
usual (cf. F. fouls frfqrnnt'h 
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The prevailing sense, by which all the others, so far as they 
survive, are more or le.ss coloured. 

2604 R. Cawdrey Table A iph.y Frequent, often, done many 
time.s. 2625 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 260 This watch- word will 
be frequent in his cups. x662-;3 MARVELLCVrr. xxxvii. Wks. 
2872-5 H 83 Concerning which you may expect frequente 
letters. 1707 Floyer Physic. Pulse- PFatch 43 This Pulse is 
feverish . .and frequenter than the former. 2750 T. Newton 
Fostscr. to Milton's F, L., There have been frequent for- 
geries in the literary world. 2795 GentL Mag, 539/2 The 
blights were this year. .more frequent, and. .more destruc- 
tive than msual. 2816 J. Wilson City of Plague 1. i, These 
green banks . . Brown, when I left them last, with frequent 
feet. x86o Tyndall Glac. i. xxiii. 166 The snow was deep 
. .and our immersions in unseen boles very frequent. 

6. Addicted to, wont to indulge m (a practice, 
course of action) ; accustomed to do (something) ; 
given to repetition in (a subject). Now rare, 

^ 2560 Rolland Crt. Venus n. 91 1 Bot weill 30 knaw, thair 
Is na men frequent To enter heir. 2608 Dod & Cleaver 
Expos. Frov. ix. & xii. 102 The holy Gho.Ht in this booke 
is very frequent in tliis point, 2622 Shaks. B T. if. 
ii. 36 He is. .lesse frequent to his Princely exercises then 
formerly he hath appeared. 2626 Donne Senn. cUiL 
(Alford) VI. 2 18 The fathers were frequent in comparing. . 
E\-e the Mother of Man and Mary the Mother of God, 
2649 Bp. Hall Cases Come. 7 How frequent the Scripture 
is in the prohibition of this practice, 2720 Steele Tatler 
No. 244 f 5 Felliiws of this Class are very frequent in the 
Repetition of the Words Rough and Manly. 1854-58 
Newman Idea of U?ti7icrstty {xZq'p 329 Milton is frequent 
in allusions to his own h*stor> and circumstances. 

6, t a. That is often at or in (a place). Obs. 
b. (with an agent-noun) ; That does a thing often ; 
constant, habitual, regular. 

2622 Bible a 6Vr. xi. 23 In prisons more frequent: in 
deatlLs oft. 1634 Massinger idrl. Lave i. iv. In suffer- 
ing .siich a crew of riotous gallants . . to be .so frequent 
Both in your house and presence. xdaS in Picton L'pool 
Munic. Rec. (1S83) I- 208 Fyve of the frequentest Comnni- 
cauts. 27^ Cowprr Task vi. 306 The timorous hare, 
Grown so familiar with her frequent guest, Scarce .shuns me. 
28^7 WiLLMO'iT Fleas. Lit. xi. 49 Of course, the frequent 
writer will in time lie quick. 2886 livsiKin Frjs/erita I. vii. 
212 The Profe-ssor was a frequent guest at my grandmother’s 
tea-table. 

t c. That is often in company with (a person) ; 
familiar; coiivetsaiit in (a subjects Obs. 

c 2600 Shaks. Sonn. exvti. Accuse me thus . . That I haue 
frequent l.inue with vrtknowne mindes.^ 2615 J. Stephens 
Satyr, Ess. 214 A talkative Barter ; with whome he is tlie 
more frequetit. 2632 Heywood Eng. Eiiz. (1641) 52 He 
was., In the liberal! a:ts so frequent, that tliey appeared 
rather innate and born with him, then . . acquired, *63* — 
2ud Ft, iron Age To Rdr., Wks. 2874 II L 352 Euery hard 
name, which may appeare obscure or intricate to such as 
are not frequent in Poetry. 

7 . qua&i-adv, (Also, in illiterate use, as a real 
adv. = Frequ'.ntly, often.) 

2624 Sklden 7 'dles Hon. 6 Such like more occurre in 
ancient and later Storie very frequent. 2784 Cowper 7 'ask 
ii. 61 Th' old And crazy earth has had her shaking fits 
More frequent. 2810 Sco'np Lady of L, i, 490 Nor frequent 
does the bright oar break The daikvning mirror of the lake. 
2870 B. Hartk Trut/f, fames li, But his smile it was pensive 
and childlike, As I frequent remarked to Bill Nye, 

Hence the state or condition of 

being frequent ; frequency. 

1664 H. MORE Expos. Sex>en Churches c 7 a, The more- 
then-ordinary frequentness ofburnina the blessed Prote.Htant 
Martyrs.. in this Period. x668 — Div. Dial. n. viii. 2x7 
Admit the necessity of dying, what necessity or conveniency 
of the frequentnes,s of Diseases? 2863 Burton Bk. Hunter 
344 The frequentne-ss ofsaiutship among the Irish. 
!FreC[iie2it (fr/kwe-nt), v. [ad. frequentdrey 
i. frequent-em Frequent. Cf. ¥. frequenter (re- 
corded from 1 2 th c.).] 

1. trans. To visit or make u?e of (a place often ; 
to lesort to habitually; to attend (a meeting, etc.). 

*555 Eden Decades 320 The nauigaiion to India was then 
wel knowen and frequented. 2^5 Aup. Sandys Serm. 
XV. 266 Many . . haue frequented sermons with appearance 
of great deuqtioiL 2623 Pukchas F/htrimage *1624' 769 
This heu-e i.s fiftie or threescore yards long, frequented 
onely by Prie-.t.s. 1694 Gibson in Let.f Lit, (Camden) 
227 He constantly frequented the Presbyterian meetings. 
27x1 Stkki.e Sped. No, 148 r 4 A Coffee-house which I 
myself frequent, 2725 De Foe P-'ey. round PVmdd (2840) 
293 Some of thotie w.iy,s through the hills were much fre- 
quented. 2733 Berkeley Alciphr. i. ii Proper ideas 
or materials are only to be got by frequenting good com- 

any. 2763-72 H, VVALmLK Pxrtnds A need. /*amt.{iB 2 ,S) 

II. 24,8 Drawing in the academy, wdneh was then frequented, 
though established only by private contributions among the 
artists, 2834 L. Hunt 7 W« iv. (18481 192 The Church of 
St. Clement Danes was the one most frequented hy Dr. 
Johnson. xSte Merc. Marine Mag. VII, 223 Whales of 
the species called ‘ California Grey.s’, frequent this. .bay. 

2. To visit or associate with (a person) ; to be 
frequently with (a person) or in (his company). 
Now somewhat rare. 

2477 Earl Rivers tCaxton) Dicies 223 Frequente and 
haunte the companyes of wy.semen and not of the riche. 
2576 Fleming Fanopl, Kpist. 293 If you frequent the com- 

g xnie of Crates, a man indued wiih rare wisdome. 1580 
n>NEY Ps. XXVI. iii, I did not them frequent, Who be to 
vainesse bent. 26x6 in J. Brown Bnnyan i. 12887) 4 He doth 
frequent and keep company with Margarett Bennett. 2683 
Pehn PFks. (1782) IV. 307 Nor do their husbands frequent 
them till that time [their month] be expired. « *734 
North A/rwIiSzd) IL 292 His Lordship had one friend 
that us«‘d to frequent him much. 2889 Lowell Latest Lit. 
Ajej!'. f i89®> *45 1 * ibr other and greater virtues that I would 

frequent the Greek.s. 
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f1b. Of a disease: To attack often. Obs. rare^'^. 
s6^ tr. BruePs Praxis Med, 59 This disease . . doth fre- 
quent children. 

f3. To use habitually or repeatedly ; to practise. 
1485 Caxton Gt, 29 Charles.. by ardaunt desyre 

frequented the bookes composed ’^^on the crysten fayth. 
1541 Bible (Crannier) The Byble in Englyshe . . to 

be frequented and used in everye Churche within this his 
sayd realrae. *546 Langley tr. Pal. Ferg^. de Invent. xi. 
226 The Great Prophet Dauid, whiche songe the Misteries 
of God in Meter frequented Singing. 1576 Fleming 
panopl, Episi. Epit. A, Vertue and commendable be- 
haviour, was of them both so frequented and followed. 
j6i4 W. B. PhilosaphePs Ban^net (ed. 2) 105 The oyle of 
pliues they, .frequented. . sparingly. 1643 W, Bird Mag. 
Hon. 55 And after that the word Baron seemeth to be fre- 
quented in this Realm in lieu and place of the word Thane. 
1665-7 Dryoen Ess. Dram, Poesy (1668) 43 A Play which 
has been frequented the most of any he has writ. 

t b. To celebrate (a sacrament, etc.) ; to honour 
with observances. Cf. . friquenter. Ohs. 

a 1555, i6<^ [see the vbL sb.]. 1565 J ewel RepL Harding 
(1611)375 He gaue the Image of his Pas.sion to be frequented 
[celebrandain] in the Church. 1579 Fulke Re/tit, Rasiel 
723 TheCIiristians did solemnelye frequent the memories of 
the martym. 1581 J. Bell P/ addon's A nsw. 343 b, 

God did institute in his Church two Sacramentes. .If we do 
not frequent these in that sincerity of Religion . . lA:t us be 
condemned. 

f c. refi. To busy oneself ahotit something. Obs, 
a 1562 G. Cavendish Wolsey (1893) 216 He dayly fre- 
quentyng hymeself abought suche busynes and deeds of 
honest charitie. 

t 4. To familiarize Ohs, [Cf. Fbbquent iz. 
6b.] 

15^ Exhort, to H. M. faithful Subjects^ in Harl, Misc, 
11 . 93 Ye encounter with them that are rich, hardy, reso- 
lute, and frequented with daily victories. 163a Lithgow 
Trav. V. 219 [The Armenians practised certain vices] which 
my conscience commands me to conceale : lea.st I frequent 
this Northern world with that which their nature never 
knew. 

t5. intr. To resort to or unto (a person or place); 
to associate with ( a person) ; to be often in or 
about (a place). Ohs. 

xSU Hanmer Anc, Eccl. Hist. (1619)96 An infinite multi- 
tude. .frequented vnto Paulus. 1580 Lyly Euphms (Arb.) 
467, I frequented more often to Camilla. 159^ Sir R. 
Wrothe in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. n. HI. 181 Sertaine iewde 
fellowes. .which doe frequente and use aboute Layton heath, 
1651 tr. Life Father Sarpi M 6 'j&) 67 He frequented much 
with Fra. Antonio da Viterbo. 1660 tr. Amyraldns' Treat, 
com, Relig. i. vii. 123 Will she frequent in Towns, or will 
she resort tonnhabiied places? 1725 Pope Odyss. v, 128 Far 
from all the ways Where men frequent. 18*0 Scott Lady 
of L, I. XXV, Nor track nor pathway might declare That 
human foot frequented there. 

1 6, trans, a. To crowd or pack closely together, 
b. To crowd, fill (a place), c. To supply abun- 
dantly. Ohs. 

1578 [see Frequented pM, a\ 1596 Drayton Legends 11. 
253 These brimfull Eyes with Tydes of Teares continually 
frequented. 1667 Milton P, L, x. 1091 With tears Water- 
ing the ajound, and with our sighs the air Frequenting. 
1682 R. Burton Admir. Cur. (1684) 82 Winchester is a City 
which flourished in the time of the Romans and now in- 
difierently peopled, and frequented by water. 

Hence Frequemting vbt, sb. 

«xsss Ridley in Confer, betw, Ridley ^ Laiymer (1556) 
16 b, The .institution of our sauior Christe, for the ofte fre- 
quenting of the remembrance of his deathe. 1581 J. Bell 
H addon's A ns 7 v. Osor, 138 b, As touchyng Luthers frequent- 
yngofHyperbolicallspeaches. 1669 Woodhead .94 Teresa u 
xix. (1671 ' 119 Here comes in the frequenting of the Sacra- 
ments. 1698 Fryer Aec. E. India ^ P. 376 Birds, by whose 
frequenting.s he arrives to the top of his hopes. 1870 
Lubbock OHg. Civiliz. v. 163 Which may be known from 
ordinary snakes by certain signs, such as their frequenting 
huts, not eating mice [etc.]. 

Trequentable (fr/kwe-ntabl), a. rare. [f. 
Fbequent ZI. + -ABbE. Cf. F. fr^quentab/e.] That 
may be frequented or visited, easily accessible: 
fa. of a person {obs .) ; b. of a place. 

1580 Sidney (1622) 126 The exercises of that age 

[youth], and his humour . , made him something the more 
frequeiitable. 1843 New Mirror III. (Cent ), Have made 
their book-store most frequentable for facility of purchase. 

Frequentage (frrkwentedg). rare-^. [f. 
Frequent v, + -age.] * The practice or habit of 
frequenting^ (W.). 

1814 Southey Roderick x. 37 To guard them on their 
flight through upland paths — remote from frequentage. 

tFrequentauce. Obs. rare-K [LFbequentz;. 
•h-ANOB.J ?The fact of being frequented or re- 
sorted to. 

*593 Nashe Christ's T, 79 b, Some one Gentleman generally 
accjuainted, they giue his admission vnto, sans fee, and free 
priuiledge thence-forward in theyr Nunnery, to procure them 
frequeutance. 

Frequentation (frfkwent^^kj^n). [a. F. fri- 
queniationy ad. lu.frequenidtidn-eniy n. of action f. 
frequentdre to Fbequent.] 

1, The action or habit of frequenting (a place) ; 
a visiting or resorting to frequently ; habitual at- 
tendance. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nkkolay's Voy. n. iii. 33 The 
principall entrie was . . shut with great bushes . . which in 
proces,$eof time and lacke of frequentation, were so growen. 
s6i:6 R. C. Timed Whistle n. 73 Are these the fruit thy 
frequentation Of learned sermons yeilds? r66o Water- 
house Artns Arm, 155 Famous it has been for its Trade, 


and frequentation of forraigners to her. 1748 Chesterf, 
Lett. (1792) 11 . cl. 33 The frequentation of courts checks 
this petulancy of manners. 1775 Johnson Western 1 si. 
Wks, X. 477 A shop in the island.s as in other places of 
little frequentation. 2807 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. V, 571 
The art of de.serving it [praise] will hardly be attained with- 
out .some frequentation of the theatre. 1847 Grote Hist. 
Greece i. xxviii, (18621 III. 46 Reciprocal frequentation of 
religious festivals was , . the standing evidence of friend- 
ship. 

2. The action or habit of frequenting (a person) ; 
familiar, intercourse 

? 1520 B-arclay it. yugttrtha xlv, 63 They dwelled seperat . . 
fan e from the court and frequentation of kynges of numidjn 
ci6ro Sib J. Melvil Mem. (1735) 390 He denied be wa.s a 
Witch or had any Frequentation with them. 1652 Cot- 
TERELL Cassandra iv. (1676) 55 Retired from the c. mmerce 
or frequentation of men, j^2 PalL Mail G. 14 Oct. 4 He 
had however qualities^ which were derived no doubt from 
early frequentation with negroes. tZt^o Sat. Rev, 22 Feb. 
216/1 If only frequentation of .sovereigns and statesmen 
could do it, a superficial explanation would be provided. 

t 3. The act of using or making use ^ Irequenily. 
Also, in early use, a custom, practice. Obs. 

1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. 11 , ccii. [cxeviii.] 620 They be 
berde people, and of rude engyn and wytte, and of dyuers 
frequentacyons and v.sage. 1578 Banister Hist. Man vni, 
102 Collumbus reproued such as hitherto bane made de.scrip- 
tion of the eyes, by frequentation of brutish Anathoniies. 
a 1678 WoobfjEAD Holy Living (1688) 56 Frequentation of 
prayer is an employment more spiritual. 

D. BTequent use or celebration (of the sacra- 
ments). \f>Q F . frequentation.') 

1626 T. H. Catissif s Holy Cri. 2XT T\\ei exercise of the 
presence of God, ioyned with, .frequentation of sacrameiu.s. 
1887 C. W. Wood Marriage 20 Prayer and the frequenta- 
tion of the sacraments will be the source of help. 

Frequentative (fr/kwe'ntativ), a. and sb. [ad. 
L. frequentdtw-us the later L. grammarians), 
f. frequentdt- ppL stem of frequentdre : see Fbe- 
quent V. and -ivB, Cf. F.frdquematif -ive.‘\ 

A. adj. 

fl. Acctistomed, versed Obs. Sc. 

1560 Rolland Crt. Fenus ii. 79 In siclik Actis thay [the 
Musis] ar frequentatiue, And mair facill jour mater will coi> 
saif. 

2. Gram* Of a verb or verbal form : Serving to 
express the frequent repetition of an action. 

1533 Udall Flo7vers Lai. Sp. 115 Rescio .. and a verbe 
frequentatiue of the .same : resc/sco. *656 Hammond Wks. 
(1684) IL 70 'I'here is no such thing in the Greek language, 
a.s the variation of frequentative, transitive, and reciprocal. 
1711 [see Desiderative a. 2]. 1793 Beattie Moral Sc. i. 

i. § 3. 58 The verbs called Deponent, Desiderative, Frequen- 
tative, .etc. 18^5 Stoddart in EncycL Mesrop. 1 . 50/1 The 
termination so in viso. has a desiderat ive force, in pulso^ a 
frequentative. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. IL xxxvi. 415 
An action may be often repeated, and a frequentative con- 
jugation folldw.s. 

1&. sb. Gram. A frequentative verb, verbal form, 
or conjugation : see prec. 

*530 Palsgr. 403 Thw knowe neyther frequentatyves, 
nor inchoatyves. 1626 Bp. Andrewes Serin. (1856) I. 125 
It is not exuiii neither, but exnltavit. And that is a frequen- 
tative; and so he did it more than once, tqtt J. Green- 
wood Eng, Gram, 193 By the addition of ICt it becomes a 
Frequentative, as Sparkle. 1870 P. Hall Hindi Reader 
X37 lAYrw 4 ], following an uninnected past participle, forms 
a frequentative. 

*}'D. ? An adverb expressing frequency. Obs. 

163s Grammar Warre B viij, Other Adverbs: as Indica- 
tives, Frequentatives, Meditatives. 

Frequented (fri'kwe'nted), ppl, a. [f. Fre- 
quent z;. + -ED Lj fa. Crowded \^obsP). fb. Com- 
monly practised or used {phs.'). c. Of a place : 
Often resorted to. 

X578 Banister Hist. Man v. 81 Blacke concreted bloud. . 
packed together with the frequented Fibres. 1586 W. 
WEBBE Eng, Poetrie (Arb.) 56 The most vsuall and frequented 
kind of our English Poetry. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 36 
Patales (a most famous and frequented port). 1655 Earl 
OciVt.^\vi Par then, (1676) i He invited him into a less fre- 
quented walk, 1666 J. Sergeant Lett. Thanks 80 Naturail 
knowledges imprinted by frequented Sensations, axpjj 
Barrow Serm. (1686) III. 399 The goodnesss of God is a 
frequented theme. 1773 Observ. State Poor 34 Gha.stly 
countenances . . haunting our most frequented avenues. 
1863 Geo. Eliot Romota i. xx, It was the least frequented 
of the bridges. 1875 Bedford SailoFs Pocket-bk. iv. (ed. 2) 
118 In the frequented parts of the North Atlantic. 

Frequenter vlri'kwcmmi). [f. hRKQUENTz;- + 

-erI.] One who frequents or resorts to (a place) ; 
also, one who attends (a meeting, etc.). 

*613 PuRCH AS Pilgrimage i 1614) To Rdr. )• iv b, A gratious 
King, so diligent a frequenter of Sennon.s. 1634 Docu- 
ments agst. Prynne (Camden) 5 The miserable spectatours 
and frequenters of these infemall pleasures. 1751 Richard- 
son RamblerlAo. 97 r 25 What expence of dre.ss. .is required 
to qualify the frequenters for such emulous appearance. 
1874 Helps Soc. Press, iii. 56 There are not even seats 
provided for the frequenters of gin-palaces. 

t Freque'utless, obs. rare- [f. Fre- 
quent sb. + -LESS.] Not frequented. 

*631 Chettlf. Hofpnan I b, It semes frequentlesse for the 
vse of men : Some basiliske.s, or poysonous serpents den 1 

Frequently (irrkwentU), adv. [f. Frequent 
iz. + -Ly -.] In a frequent manner. 

1 . At frequent or short intervals, often, repeatedly. 
1531 Elyot Gov. i. xxii. (1880) 245 He had frequently in 
his mouthe this worde. 1639 Massinger Unnat. Combat 
in. ii, These being heaven’s gifts, and frequently conferred 
On such as are beneath them, *766 Goldsm. Fic. W. xxi, 


He had been since frequently at my hou.se. 2860 Tyndall 
Glac. xxvii, I frequently examined the colour of the snow, 
f 2. Numerously, populously. Obs. 

26is_G. Sandys Trav. iv. 279 I'he place became frequently 
Inhabited on every side, 163S R. Baillie LeH. iv. 1177GL 
34 The noblemen who came in frequently against the after- 
noon, stayed all that night. 

Frere, obs. form of Friar. 

Fresadow: see F'bisado. 

Frescade (freska'dk Also 6 (from It.) fres- 
kata. [a. F.frescade (Cotgr.), ad. It. frescata. L 
fresco cool.) Feesh,] A cool walk ; a shady alley. 

[1630 R. yohnson's Kingd. y Comnnv. 7 Nor have those 
under the Torride Zone .so much need of the Romane 
Grottae.s or Freskataes for to code them.] 1656-81 Blount 
Glossogr., Frescades^ refreshments as . . light garments, cool 
air.. cool drink.s, Bowens or .shades over-, ‘spread with green 
boughs, 31759 Loud. Mag XXY 1 1 1 . 605 They . . go in parties 
to enjoy themselves in their gardens and Tre.scade.s. 2832 
Fraser's Mag. IV. 706 The fragr.'i nt orangerie.s,— the grateful 
fre.scadcs, — ^the many-twinkling fountains. 

1 resco (fie*sk<?), sb. Also 6“ 7 frisco ; pi. fres- 
cos, -oes. [ad. It. fresco cool, Fkesh.] 
f 1. Cool, fresh air ; occas, a fresh breeze. In 
fresco : in the fresh air. Obs. Cf. Alfeesco. 

1620 Brent tr. Sarpi's Hist. Comic. Trent (1629) 410 
There being a custome asnong.st the people of Paris, in the 
Summers euenings, 10 goe out of the Suburbes of S. German 
in great multitude.s, to take dat fresco. 1630 B. Jonson 
New Inn iv. ii, Come, let us take in fresco, here, one quart. 
1644 Evelyn Diary 4 Nov., Here, in summer, the gentle- 
men of Rome take the fre.sco in their coaches and on foot. 
X698 Fryer Acs. E. India Cf P. 12 We had a promising 
Fresco, but somewhat chilled by too frequent Calms, Ibid, 
335 A.S they sit in Frisco. 1740 Gray Lett. Wks, 1884 11 , 82 
1 hey . . walk about the city, or upon the sea-shore, . to enjoy 
the fresco. 1785 Sarah Fielding Ophelia IL i, I..was .. 
overtaken by Mrs. Herner, in fresco as before. 

attrib. 1742 H. Walpole Let. 26 May (1857) I. 167 We 
have as much waterworks and fresco diversions, as if we 
lay ten degree.s nearer warmth, 

t b. ‘It has been sometimes used for a,ny cool 
refreshing liquor ’ (T.). Obs.-^ 
fiSSo C. R, Markham Peruv. Bark 7 Fevers, which they 
treat with frescos or cool ng drinks] 

2. A kind of painting executed in water-colour 
on a wall, ceiling, etc. of which the mortar or 
plaster is not quite dry, so that the colours sink in 
and become more durable. Orig. in phrase {to 
paint) in fresco. 

1598 R. H[ayi>ockeJ tr. Lomaiiui Art es Paintinge^ mr. 
UL iv. 99 Which wil cau.se the colours in Frisco to continue 
a.s faire as if they were laid while the chalke is fresh. 
[1644 Evelyn Diary 21 Oct,, The houses . . are . . excellently 
painted, d fresco on the outer w'aUs ] Ibid. 22 Oct., To 
this cliurch joins a convent, whose cloister Is painted in 
fresco very rarely. 1688 R. Holme A rim ary in. 347/1 
Frescoe, or Wall Painting; some csvll it selling. 1749 Stack 
in Pkit. Trans. XLVI. 14 The Painting.s. .in Herculaneum 
. . are all done in Stucco in Water-colours in Fresco, 1843 
Ruskin Let. 21 Sept, in Atlantic Monthly LX V III. 740 It 
is not the love of fre-co that we want. i%o Emerson Soc. 
tj: .Solit,, Domestic Life Wks. (Bohn) lit 54 The grand 
sibyls, .painted in fre.sco by Micliel Angelo. 

I b. A painting so executed. 

*670 R. Lassels Foy. Ital. i, 238 The Library, painted with 
a rare F'rescO) which is yet ravishing and lively after two 
hundred years. 1717 Pope Ep. Jeroas 34 A fading Fresco 
here demands a sigh. 1^7 Monthly Mag. HI, 347 The 
beautiful frescoes that decorate the ^ walls. 1870 F. R* 
Wi!,soN Ch. Lindisf 91 This church is represented in one 
of the famed fre.scoes at WalUngton Hall. 

c. atirib. and Comb., 2 .^ fresco-painty ’•fainting, 
-plaster y -wall* 

1842-5 Browning Waring i. vi, We are on the brink Of 
something great in ’’fresco-paint. 1^3 Evewn Diary 16 
June, The incomparable *fresco painting in St. George’s 
Hall. 1879 Sir G. Scott Lect, Archit. I. 213 Let us take 
advantage of the Ies.sons it affords us in. .fre.sco painting, 
X843 Ecclesiologist II. 19 The use of *fresco-plaister in very 
early buildings. 1877 M. M. Grant Sun-Maid iv. It was 
a lofty room with beautiful old ''fresco walls and ceiling. 

Fresco (fre*skti), v* [f. prec, sb.] trans. To 
paint in fresco. 

1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers I. iii. 202 The Donation of Con- 
.stantme, frescoed in the Vatican. 1893 Pall Mail Mag. IL 
345/2 We do not . .fresco our azure ceiling with angeL, 
Hence Frescoed ppl. a., Fre-scoijigr "^bl. sb. 
Also Fre'seoer, Fre scoist, one who paints in 
fresco. 

1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps i. § 7. 15 Have we no. .frescoed 
fancie.s on our roofs? 1859 Sat. AVzc VIII. 73/1 Many a 
nmte inglorious frescoist has only waited his hour. 1:882 
Erased s Mag. XXV 1 . 59 The frescoed Parnas.sus gradually 
emerge.s from out of the dark wall. 188a Harpeds Mag. 
Dec. 46 2 Some leisurely prisoner of the frescoer’s trade. 
1885 Ibid. Mar. 6og/r The original frescoing of walls and 
ceilings, .was the work of a. .soldier. 

i* Fre’SCOnr, Imnce-wd. [ad. pseiido-L.y9vr- 
cura. It. frescura, n. of quality f, fresco Fbesh. 
Cf. Fbai.scheub.] Coolness. 

*627 tr. Bacon's Life ff D. (1651) 31 By Cold, and by a kinde 
of Frescour (as we now-a-days speak). 

t Frese, sb. Obs. north* dial. Also fi:es(se. 
[Of obscure origin. 

Stratmann compares Q%.frisa str, fern. (MDu. vrise, Du. 
vrees\ QTHG. freisay fear, danger. ITie sense is not inap- 
propriate, but the exact OE. equivalent of these words would 
De *frdsy yielding *frase in northern ME.] 

In phr. no frese doubt*. 

a *400 Pistill of Susan (Vernon) 43 To fonge flourus and 


FBESB. 


FBESH, 


fruit fei no fres^ f 1460 Tmmeley Mysi. (Surtees) 30 
So wold mov no frese . . Of wifes . . For the life that thay leyd^ 
Wold thase husbandes were dede, 291 Putt thi hand 

in my syde, no fres, ther Lpngeus put his spere, 

fFreS&i ■ Oh, rart? - \ tram. 

€ 15x0 Robin Hood iv. 42 in Fliigel Lesebnck 178 Make glad 
chere sayd lytell Johan And frese our bowes of ewe; 
Erese, obs, form of Feeezb:. 

Presk (frej), a., adv, and Forms : a. i 

ferse, 3 ferss s, tier(i)sse, 4 ferseli(e. 

j8. 3 Orm. tmmh., 3-5 fress(e, 3-6 frectte, 
fres(8)chfe,'. 4 feaiche, frecks, 4-5 freys(8t^h0, 
freyssQke, 4 6 fres(s)li(e, 4 freisck, 5 freisshe, 
4- fresli. [The a forms, which are not found later 
than the 14th c», represent 0 ^.fers€ (recorded only 
in senses 4 and ?, opposed to ‘ salt ’), corresponding 
to Bn. versch^ OHG./rz>r (MHG. vrisch^ mod.Ger. 
frisch\ used in senses approximately idetitical 
with those found in Eng.), O^i^.fersk-ri^s^.fdrsk^ 
fersk\ chiefly in physical senses; the mod. 
Iceiyr/r/^, Sw., frisk, are adopted from Ger.) 

OTeut. ^frisko-. As the j 9 forms (with fre-’') do 
not occur till the 1 3th c,, it is most likely that they 
are due to adoption of 0 ^ . frets mz,<si.^fresche itm, 
{xsxqAS . frais, frakke\ » Fr. frese, Sp,, Pg., It 
fresco, a Com. Rom. adoption of OTeut. Hrisko-. 

The senses first occurring in ME. coincide substantially 
with those in OF. ; how far they were introduced from that 
language, and how far they descend from unrecorded OE. 
uses, cannot be determined. 

The ultimate etymology of Ol'eat. *frtsk<h is obscure, 
Kluge compares OSl. prSslnu fresh prmshind)^, Lith. 
priskm unleavened, and Finn, rmkw- unleavened . 1 

A. adj. 

I. New, recent. 

1 , New, novel; not previously known, used, met 
with, introduced, etc. f Also absoL in advb. ^r.of 
on fresh <«»■ 

« t34o Hampoi.e Cant. 516 New & freyss goddis 

come, X4^ Caxton Blanckardyn xliii. 165 The battayl 
beganne of fresshe to be sore fy^rs, xSafii PUgr^ Per/, (w. 
de W. 1531) 302 b, Than thy payne began of fresshe to be 
renewed. 1637 Milton 193 To-morrow to fre.sh 

woods and pastures new. 1639 Fijller Holy IVan-e (1647) 

I. xvi 35 This sight so inspirited the Chri.stian8, that 
coming in on fresh, they obtained a most glorious victorie, 
X74S V, Smith I'Py.Disc, L 9 The Fog. .presenting continu- 
ally fresh Objects, 1777 Burke Corr, 1844 ' 11 . 162 That fresh 
concern and anxiety which attends those wlio [etc.].^ 1798 
Malthus Popul. {t%'j%) 3 Very severe labour is requisite to 
clear a fresh country. 18x3 Byron Ch. I far. ili. Iv. 529 Its 
[river's] thousand turns disclose Some fresher beauty. 1861 
M. Pattison (1889} L 31 There are few traces of fresh 
research or new matter produced. 1870 Morris Eurlhlyf 
Petr. I. I. 384 And with fresh hope came on the fresh May- 
day. 1888 Times 12 Nov. 13/3 The untoward fate of plays 
that break fresh ground. 

b. In weaker sense : Additional, another, other, 
different, further. 

CX400 Maundev.(i839) xxn.243 Then thei maken fressebe 
men redye, xsoo-ao Dunbar Poems xxxvii. 209 Than said 
I haif a fresch feir to iang in mynn armes. 1532 htiozECon/u/. 
Tyndale Wks. 675 In the conclusion of al that tale, he knit- 
teth it vp with afreshe lusty poynt, 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(1614 • 644 In which way having gotten fresh helpe of some 
other strearaes. 1674 N. Cox Genii. Recreat. i, (X677) x6 
The Hounds .. take fresh scent, hunting another Chase. 
1709 Steele Tutler No. 14 v 7 The Trc>ops of the Allies 
have fresh Orders dispatched to them. 171a Addison Sped. 
No, 452 F 2 Our Time lie.s heavy on our Hands till the 
Arrival of a fresh Mail, ipez Bailey, P'resA S/elt. .a fresh 
Gang to relieve the Rowers in the Long-Boat. x8oa Mar. 
Edgeworth Moral T. f x8i6) I. xiii. 106 Several fresh spec- 
tators were yet to see the .sight. x8i8 Cruise Digest fed. 2) 

II. 198 Interest was seldom allowed to be turned into prin- 
cipal, except upon the advance of fresh money. 1849 
Macaulay Zf/rA Eng. I, X53 One fresh concession .. was 
easily obtained from the restored king, 1896 Leew Tunes 
C. 4<^/2 We must begin a fresh paragraph, 

2 . Recent; newly made, recently arrived, received, 
or taken in. Cf. ^x.frais. 

1340 Hampoi.e Pr. Consc. 5307 Woundes-.pat firessche sal 
sem and alle bledand. c 1400 LemfranPs Cinirg. 173 So Jjat 
he woiinde^ be freisch and not oold hurt. 1535 Covkrdalk 
I Sam. xxi. 6 The Shewbredes . . were taken vp before the 
Lorde, that there might be other freshbredes .set therin. 1665 
Boyle Occas. Re/l. Pref. (1845) ^ • • to insert. . 

some of a much fresher date. X698 Fryer Acc . E. India Sr 
P. 9 This Morn by fresh Advice he was assured [etc.]. i7<H 
SwT^ 7 *. Tnb^ Apoh, ITie Author was then young, .and bis 
reading fiesh in his head. X748 F. Smith Voy. Disc. I. X46 
Seeing whether the Marks of their Teeth are fresh or not. 
x^5 Ford Handbk, Spain, i. 16 The ministers of Fer- 
dinand VII could not please him more than by laying 
before him a fresh expres.s or dispatch. x86o Tyndall Glac. 
i. xxvii. 204 The floor . . was covered with snow, and on it 
were the fresh footmarks of a Uttlc animal. 

b. Newly come or taken from., out of 
1699 Bampier Foy. ll. i. 31 Great yellow Frogs also are 
much admired, especially when they come fresh out of the 
Pond. X700 Dryden Fables, Cock ify Fox 389 The hue and 
cry of Heaven pursues him at the heels, Fresh from the fact. 
X764 Goldsm. Traso. 330 By forms unfashioned, fresh from 
Nature’s hand. x 8 i 5 Kkatinge Trew. (1817) I. 45 A. .pro- 
duction, .fre.sh from the press, a 1839 Praeo Poems (1864) 
II. 209 An heiress quite fresh from Bengal. xSfSy Freeman 
Norm. Conq. <1876* I, App. 673 The narrative .. was fresh 
from the lips of an Englishman. 

C. Law. Fresh force {A.'^.fresche force, Anglo>»- 
Lat. frisca fortia), fresh disseisin : » * novel dis- 
seisin* ; sec quots. and BissErsiisr i b. Fresh Jim, 


5.S6 

pursuit, suU\ one made or levied immediately or 
within a short prescribed interval. 

[129a Britton l xix. § 6 Peforceours et purpre-stours par 
fresche force.] 1419 Liber Albns (Rolls) I. X73 Iteni, de 
assisis Novae Disseisinae, vocatis * Fresshforce *. 1538 

Fitzherb. Peas 132 h, Upon any out crie, hute or 

freshesuit for any felonye. a 1626 Bacon Max. fr Hses 
Com. Lmo 1.1636)64 But if he [the owner] make^ fresh pursuit 
he may take his goods from the thiefe. 1641 Termes de la 
Ley 169 An Assi.se or Bil of fresh force brought within 40 
dales after the force committed, or title to nim accrued. 
Ibid. 171 Fresh suit. 1670 Blount Law Diet, Fresh Dis- 
rwiw lsee Disseisin 1 b]. x’jzt '^Kvuwi, Fresh suit, 1848 
Wharton Laiv Lex., Fresh Jine, a fine which has been 
levied within a year. 

3 . Making one’s first acquaintance with a posi- 
tion, society, etc. ; raw, inexperienced ; unsophisti- 
cated, * green *. Also {^University slang), charac- 
teristic of a freshman. 

IS95, Shaks. Jofm in. iv. 145 How green you are, and fresh 
in this old world.^ 1724 De FozJIem. Canalier n. 184 
Between two Armies noth made up of fresh Men, that have 
never seen any Service. X724 R. Falconer Voy, (,1769) ii 
Reserv'd by the old Sailors . . must not be touch’d by the 
fresh Men, as they call ’em, 18x5 E. S Barrett Heroine 

III. 9 If I don’t tell the coach-maker what a fresh one he was, 
to give you his barouche on tick. i8a6 Disraeli Vw. Grey 

IV. v, Did you ever fight a duel If No ! ..Well ! you arc fresh, 
indeed 1 1834 Oxf. Unw. Mag. 1 , 101 It Is very fre.sh to walk 
alxjut in academic costume with a stick in his hand. 1856 
Kane Arci. Expl. I. xix 237 He was a perfectly fresh man, 
not having yet undertaken a journey. 

II. Haying the signs of newness, 

4 . Of perishable articles of food, etc. ; New, in 
contradistinction to being artificially preserved ; 
(of meat) not salted, pickled, or smoked : (of 
butter) without salt; (of fruits, etc.) not dried or 
preserved in sugar or the like. 

v». 901^ Charter of Eadweard in Cod. Dipl. V. 164 Tu 
rieSeru oSer sealt oSeir fersc. 

1388 Wychf Nnm. ri. 3 Thei schulen not ete freisch 
grapls and drie [m>ots recentes sicemve], c 1400 Lan/ranc's 
Ciruig. 347 Adepis porci antiqni sine sale id est freisch 
swynys grese molten, c 1460 J, Russell JBk. Nurture 630 
Fresche lamprey Iwike Jn,is it must be dight. c 1483 Caxton 
Vocab. 5 Flesh of bueff saliede shall be good with the 
mustarde. The fressh with gharlyk. Ibid. 6 Fressh hering. . 
Reede heeryng, x;^x Act 33 Hen. Fill, c. 2 No. .person. . 
shall . .by anie freshe fyshe of anie estraunger in . . Flatmders. 
i6ao Vknner i 'ia Recta v. 91 There is made a kinde of 
I uncket, called in most places a FreBh-Chee.se. 1648 Gage 
PFest Ind. xix, 143 They will buy.. a Rial! worth of fresh 
meat to eat on the Loros day. X697 Dryden Firg. Georg. 
IV. 365 And seek fresh Forrage to .sustain their Lives. i8ix 
A. T. Thomson Lond. Disp. (.i8i8) 606 If in the dry state, 
by pulverization, or, if fresh, by slicing. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. 1 . 314 During several months, even the gentry tasted 
scarcely any freshauimal food. x8fi4 Mrs. Carlyle Ze/fr I II. 
234 Three pounds of fresh butter at twenty pence a pound. 

absol. c 1330 Arth. fr Merl. 7290 Made hem at ai.se with 
fresche and selt. 

‘‘I! b. (See quot.) Obs. rare •“*, (Perh. some error.) 
153a Palsgr. 313/x Fresshe or Iiissyouse as meate that is 
nat well seasoned, or hath an unplesante swetnes^e in it, 
fade. 

6. Of water ; Not salt or bitter ; fit for drinking. 
tAlso of a marsh: Containing fresh as opposed 
to salt water ; watered by a river {pbsi). 

[A Com. Teut sense : prob. an extension of the notion 
* without salt * as applied to meat (sense 4),] 

«. <7893 K. dELFRED Oros. u. iv, ^ 6 [Eufrate.s] is msest 
eallra ferscra wmtera. crxsgo S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 316,597 J?e 
.sonne . . makez je wateres brejzi up-ngt . . Bo]>e pe sees an 
ferdxse wateres. 

8. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiii. xxii. (1495) 455 

For cause of . . fresshe waters that come therto the .see . . is 
more fres.she. c J440 facoPs VFell (E. E. T. S.) 39 Of 
fysschyng of freschwatyr k. of salt watyr, J>e tythe ow^te to 
he payed, 42x450 St. Cnthbert (Surtees! 2224 A fresche 
well was l?er be.syde. 1553 Eden 7 'reat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 
26 In this deserte are. .founde bytter waters : but more often 
fresshe and sweete waters, 15^ Act x8 Rliz. c. 10 § 10 No 
Acre of fresh Marsh,. [shall] be taxed above the Rate of a 
Penny, .nor of every ten Acres of salt Marsh aljove the Rate 
of a Penny. 1582 N. Lichefield tr. CasianhedeCs C<mq. E, 
Ind. vii. 19 Our men quietly landed and tooke in fresh water. 
x6ox Shaks. Tivel. N. m. iv. 419 Tempests are kinde, and 
salt waues fresh in loue. 1670 D. Denton Descr. N. Ytnk 
(1845) 19 These woods also every mile, .or half-mile are 
furnished with fresh ponds, brooks, or rivers, a 1^1 Bovu? 
Hist. Air (1692) 154 He always found the ice fresh that 
floated upon the sea-water. r6w Dampier Foy. L iii. 34 
Sometimes we find them in salt Water, sometimes in fresh. 
vjcPiLond. Gaz. No. 4489/5, iigAcres of fresh Marsh-Lands. 
*775 Romans Hist. Florida 267 Another river . . is very 
nch in fresh marsh. xSoo tr, Lagyange's Ckenu IL 235 
Throwing into large quantities cd pure fresh water a few 
drops of volatile oil x8y8 Huxley Pkydogr. 73 I'he great 
stream of fresh water which flows over Teddington Weir. 

b. Of or pertaining to such water. fOf fish 
*= Fbeshwateb a . 

xscpj R.GLOWC. (1724) I Engelond ys ful ynow..Of salt 
fysch and eche fresch, and fayre ryuares j^er to. np/j in 
Br^. Gilds (1870) 396 Fresshe fy^he as Tenches. 1588 
Shaks. Tit. A. in. i. xa8 Till the fresh taste be takem from 
that cleerenea?, And made a brine pit with our bitter teares, 
x6o8~xx Bf. Haix Medit. Fows i, § 8, I have oft won- 
dred howe fishes can retain* their fresh taste, and yet live 
in salt waters. x88* J. Fayn Hum, Stories 294 The profes. 
sionai fisherman.. whether he be salt or fresh. 

6 . Untainted, pure; hence, possessed of active 
properties ; invigorating, refreshing. Said esp. of 
air and water. , ■ • ' ■ 

(rx346- Cwmr M. '1x705 {Trib.) A weUe out braste 'wib 


stremes clere .fresshe '& colde. ■ X390 Gower CtJN/! , III. t 6 
There sprang a Welle fresh and clere. 14,. Turidale's Vis, 
1071 Sum of horn thei madyn nesche As is the water that is 
fre.sche. 1535 Covbirdalb /-^ 5. xxii. x He..ledeth me to a 
fresh water. 1604 Shak.s. Otk. iv. iii. 45 The fresh Streames 
ran by her, and murmur’d her moanes. i 5 ii — Cymb. v, 
iii. 71 [Death] hides him in fresh (pups, soft Beds, Sweet 
w'ords, 1648 Gage West Ind. xvii. 1x7 A fruit named 
Xocotte. .it is fresh and cooling. t66y Milton P. L, \, 77X 
T’hey among fresh dews and flowers Flie to and fro. 169a 
Ray Dissol. World Z2 The inferiour Air..in the Night so 
very fresh and cold. X749 Berkeley Word to Wise Wks. 
HI. 440 It takes the peasant from hi.s .smoky cabin into the 
fresh air. xSaS Scott F. M. Perth xxxii, The desire of 
fresh air. .had carried her into the., garden. 1855 Bain 
Senses fr Int. n.M. §7 Fresh odours.. that have an action 
akin to pure air. 

fb. Cool; see Coot i and id. Cf, Yi.frais. 

In Romanic langs. .a very prominent .sen.se ; rare .in Eng.- 

rx4oo Maundkv. (1839) iv. 29 Thei .. sytten there fin 
dyches]. .for thei may ben the more fressche. x4ia-2o Lydg. 
Ckron. 7 'roy u. xi, Fresche alines with lusty bye pynacles.' 
1580 Framiton Dial. Vron fr Steele 150 The Porche of the 
dore is verye freshe. 1697 Dam her Voy. 1 . v. 108 Flereis 
coiLstantly a fresh Sea breeze all Day, and cooling refresh- 
ing winds in the Night, 

7 . Retaining its original qualities; not deterio- 
rated or changed by lapse of time; not stale, musty, 
or vapid, f Formerly often reduplicated fresh mid 
fresh (cf. * hot and hot '). 

VX330 R. Buunne Chrmi. (1810) 36 Pe blode was bo|>e 
warme & fresh, hat of fe schankes lete, c 1400 Lan/ram's 
C irurg. 332 An oynement . . al /reisch leie it herto, for he 
more freisch hat it is h®, bettir it is. 1535 Stewart Cron. 
.Wot. HI. 351 Tua bosiis of gude wyne, Baith stark and 
freche. Xi^ Covekdale Ps. xd[ij. 10 My hanie.,shal be 
anoynted with frfsh oyle. 1577 _ B. Googe HeresbacFs 
Hnsb. IV. (1586) 158 b, See that their nestes bee very deane, 
and kept still with freshe cleane .strawe. 1632 J. Hayward 
tr. Biofidi's Eromena 128 Having restored me with fresh 
egges. i6g/a Dampier Voy. 11 . iii. 55 The other Fish we 
took as we nad occasion fresh and fresh. 1805 Dibdin in 
Naval Chron. XI JI. 393 Burton ale — fresh or stale, 1823 
Lamb Elia, Distant Correspondmts. As fresh as if it came 
in ice. 1850 Lyei.l 2nd Visit U.S. xxx. x8i Roots of trees 
and wood in a fre.sher state than I ever saw them in any 
tertiary formation. 1859 G. Wilson Gatmmys Knowl. 
(ed. 3) 71 The . . Mammoth remains fresh as ou the day of 
its death. 

b. Imnf. of immaterial things. 

14. . Pol. Rel. fr L. Poems (1866) 233 Trewlotie is freas & 
euere neu, xyia Addison .^'pect. No. 452 f 5 By this means 
my Readers will have their News fresh and fresh. 1758 
Johnson Idler No. 14 f 6 To be able to tell the fre.shesi: 
new.s. x8oa Syd. .Smith Wks. (1859) L V* L only by the 
fresh feelings of the heart that mankind can be very power- 
fully afiected. 1855 Kingsley PFestw. Hoi itSti) 350 The 
genial smile of English mirth fresh on every Up. 

8. Not faded or worn ; unfading, unobliterated. 
Said both of material and immaterial things. 

CX384 Chaucer //. Fame lu. 66 They [i e. the naine.s] were 
As fresshe as men had writen hem there the selve day right. 
1576 Fleming PanopL Episi. 303 note. Wee might still have 
them, by continual view of their pictures, in freshe remem- 
brance. x6xo Shaks. I'emp. ir. i 68 Our garments are now as 
fresh as when we put them on. x6ix Bible fob xxix. 20 
My glory was fresh in mee. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 365 These 
Roses will nuaine. .their Colour fresh for a yeare at least. 
X631 Gouge God's Arrows m. Ixxvi. 326 By such memorials 
the memory of Gods mercies is kept fresh. 1641 J. Jack- 
son True Evang. T, i. 69 These antipathies . . do still re- 
mainc. .as fresh, as if Adam had but falne yesterday, x’jxx 
Land. Gaz. No. 4867/4 The Small Pox fresh uiion him. 
173a Berkeley Aldphr. vi. §27 Men,, who lived.. when 
the memory of things was freslt, X837 Disraeli Feneiia 
II. i, An incident . . as fresh in her memory as if it had 
occurred yesterday. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng.^ I, 447 
Samuel Pepys, whose library and diary have kept his name 
fresh to our time. 

9 . Not sullied or tarnished ; bright and pure in 
colour ; blooming, gay. 

c 1385 Chaucer L, G. W. Prol. 92 Upon the fresshe daysy 
to liehokie. c 1386 — Knt.'s 7 \ 260 I'he fresshe l>eautee 
sleeth me sodeynly Of hir that rometh in the yonder place, 
47x400 Destr. Troy 997 lason .. hade fongit he flese & he 
fresshe gold. X500 ato Dunbar Thistle fy Rose 55 To luke 
vpone lus [the sun's] fresche and blisfull face x5a6 Pilgr. 
Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 74 Fioury.sshe the forenoone neuer 
so fres.she, at the last commeth the euentyde. ts5x T, 
W11.SON Logike 11580I 3 Rhetorike .. .setteth forth those 
matters with freshe colours. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 1041 
Flours were tlie Couch - .Earths freshest, softest lap. X749 
F. Smith Voy. Disc. IL 28 The Green of the Pine .. now 
looked fresh and pleasant. *797 M. Baillif, Morb, Anat. 
(18071 37 He never had a fresh complexion, but jt was 
always dark. x8ox Southey Thodma ni. xxxvii, Her 
cheek Lost its fresh and lively hue. x86o Tyndall Glac. 
1. XXV, Scarcely less exquuilte than the freshest bloom 
of the Alpirie rose. 

b. Of personal appearance ; Blooming, looking 
healthy or youthful. Often fresh and fair ; also 
in proveibial phrases fresh as paint, as a rose, etc. 

CX385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1x91 Dido, An huntyng wolde 
this iusti fre.sche queene. 15x3 Douglas /Eneis vm, x- 29 
Venus, the fresche Goddes , - can draw nere, 15^5 Abf. 
Sandys Serm. xv. 267 The freshest Gospeller in appear- 
ance, in experience is found not to be the soundest. iS 9 <S 
Shaks. Teutt. Skr, iv. v. 29 Hast thou beheld a fresher 
Gentlewoman, 1635 J. Hayward tr. Biomil's Banish'd 
b^irg^ 94 A widow fresh and faire. x8oo-'a4 Camfbkll 
Poems, Ritter Bann iv, Twas the Abbot of St. Tames s 
monks, A fresh and fair old man. x8xs £. S. Barrett 
Heroine III. 8x Forth they walked . - as Fresh as an oyster. 
Ibid. III.' 135 As fresh as a daisy. *877 Mrs. Olifhant 
Makers Fl&r. vi. xya The fre.sh country ladies had to be 
warned against spoiling their natural roses with paint. x8$x 
Dr. Gheist aiy Thou^ nearly seventy years of age, he hi 
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Still hale and ‘fresh as paint". 1885 Russell in ffarpei^s 
Mag. Apr. 763/2 [They] see him emerge from his carriage, 
after a long journey, ‘ fresh as a rose ’. 

f e. Gaily attired, finely dressed. Ohs. 
c 1440 Gene^ydes 2037 Ther coursers trappid in the fressest 
wise. C1460 Pasto7t Lett. No, 437 II. 86 Perys of Legh 
come to Lynne opon Cristynmes.se Even in the rres.shest wise. 
1483 Caxton G. de la Tour C iij, To array and make me 
fre.sshe for them. 1530 Palsgr. 623/2 M y maystresse raaketh 
her fresshe, I wene .she go out to some feest to daye. a 1533 
Ld. Berners l/uau Ixviii. 235 They rose & apparelled them 
in fresshe arraye. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 807/2 
With manie afresh gentleman riding before them, 

10. Not exhausted or fatigued ; full of vigour 
and energy ; brisk, vigorous, active, t Of a coun- 
try : Of unexhausted fertility. 

a. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724} 397 An hondred kny^tes, pur 
fersse & sound. ^ c *350 iPllL Faierne 3633 A fersche ost 
hem to help hastili j^er come. 

% c 1203 Lay. 9418 To heo eoden alle afoten : & swiSe 
freche weoren, 113. . K. yl/fr. 2405 He hadde y-hud xx. 
thousand, That scholclen come, on fresche steden. <11330 R. 
Brunne Chron. 1 1810) 103 pe kyng a seknes hent, ]>e dede him 
tok alle fresse.^ c 1400 Melayne 1528 Oure Britons bolde that 
fresche come in Thoghte that [etc. j, Merlin 108 

Kynge Aguy.sas. .a frexsshe yonge knyght, and with hym v C 
knyghte.s. 1523 Ld, Berner.s Froiss.X. cccx.xxix. 532 They 
were nat strong ynough to abyde them that were fre.sshmen, 
for theymselfe were sore traueyled. 1538 Starxey England 
1. i, 26 The mornyng, when our wyttys be most redy and 
fresch. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Eromena 21 He 
mounted first on the one fre.sh horse, and afterwards upon 
the other, posting on. 1648 Gage West Ind. xiii. 74 This 
Country is very fresh and plentifull. 1843 James Forest 
Days V, l ake with you three of your fellows whose horses 
me the freshest. 18153 Miss Brad don y. Marchmont II. 
i. 3, I never felt fresher in my life. 1882 Daily Tel, 3 Jan., 
Ignition is probably the freshest of all the veterans. 

absol. 1594 Daniel Compl, Rosamond cii, Or whilst we 
spend the freshest of our time, Tlie .sweet of youth in plot- 
ting in the ayre ; Alas how oft we fall, hoping to clime. 

tb. Recruited, refreshed, rested. Ohs. 
c 1489 Cax'I’ON Sonnes of Aymon vii 162 Whan the! shall 
be fresshe, thenne shall ye mow make wene. 1700 Dkyden 
Tkeod. Honoria 187 Nor lies she long, hut , . Springs up 
to life, and fresh to .second pain I.s saved to-day, to-morrow 
to be slain. 

fll. Ready, eager. Const, to, also to with inf. 
C1200 Grmin 6348 A.33 himm birrh heon fressh j?mrto [i. e. 
to worship God'], r 1340 Cursor M. 18060 iPairf), Was 
nevir ern so fresh to fligfit. 1340 Hampole Fr. Conse. 1254 
Enmys thre . - pat, to assayle us here, er ay freshe. 1613 
Shaks. Hen, Vlll, i. i. 3 Euer since a fresh Admirer of what 
I saw there. 

t b. ^ Ready to eat or drink ,* having an appetite 
or inclination. Also,/m/t and fasting. Ohs. 

1613 I^URCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 840 Drinking a filthy 
liquor, whereto they said Tobacco made them fresh. 1698 
Fryer /tcc. E. India ^ F. 92 They will fre.sh and fasting, 
besprinkle them.selves with the Stale of a Cow, 

12. Of the wind: Having considerable force, 
strong; f formerly, springing up again {obs.'). 
Hence, of the ‘way^ of a ship: Speedy, steady. 
Also qmsi-adv. in to blo%v fresh, Cf. ^x.frais. 

^*533 bo, Berners Huon l.xi. 213 They ..lyft vp theyr 
saylles & so had a good freshe wynde. i^a N, Ltcheiueld 
tr. Castankeda's Com. E. Ind. xxvi. 66 Dppon a .sodayne 
there came a fresh gale of Winde. 1627 Cart. Smith Seco- 
mads Gram. x. 46 A fresh Gale is that doth .. presently 
blow after a calme. 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 322 It is a 
long time ere a ship can bee put upon the stayes when shee 
has her freshest way. 1686 Loud. Gaz. No, 2181/4 T'he 
Wind blowing very fre.sh . . forced into the Downs a Dutch 
Man of War, 1719 De Foe Crusoe t. x, Not making such 
fresh Way as 1 did before. 1766 Brice in Phil, Trans. 
LVI. 226 The velocity of the wind on May the 6th, when it 
blew a fresh gale. 1805 Nel.son in Nicolas Disp. (1846) 
VII. 77 If it comes on to blow fresh I shall make the signal 
for Boat.s to repair on board. 1878 Jevons Prim, Pol, 
Econ. 29 The miller grinds corn when the breeze is fresh. 

13. With, regard to the use of drink, in two oppo- 
site senses ; a. Sober. Now only So, b. Exhi- 
larated by drink ; partially intoxicated ; ‘ half seas 
over’. 

a. t:i425 Seren Sag. (X^.) 1226 He was freche, he was 
nought droiike. 1628 W. Yonge Diary The Lord Den- 
biuh scarce fresh any day after the morning. 1822 Scott 
Pirate xxlVj *Our great udaller is weel eneugh when he is 
fresh.’ 

b. i8ia Spen'iiug Mag. XL. 174 On his return home, 
rather fre.sh. 1829 Marryat P. Mildmay xiii, I could get 
‘ fresh L .when in good company. 1849 C. Bronte 

iii. 31 For my notion was, they were all fresh. 

14. Sc. and north, dial. Of the weather ; a. Open, 
not frosty, b. Wet. 

1782 Sir j. Sinclair OhseruK Sc. Dial, 49 Fresh weather. 
Open weather. 1790 Grose Prov. Gloss. {eA. a) s. v.. 
How’s t’ weather to-day? Why fresh; i.e, it rains. 1795 
Statist. Acc. Scot., Stirlings. X.V. 319 note, Our winters., 
have been open and fresh, as it is termed. 1827 Sporting 
Mag. XX. 363 What is called in Durham ‘ fresh weather , 
alias rain. 1880 Daily Ne^vs 29 Dec. 2/1 There were indi- 
cations of fresh weather. .The fresh became less marked. 

15. Comb., as fresh-looking, f fresh-nenu adjs. 
Chiefly parasynthetic, as f'esh-coloured, -com- 
phxioned, faced, -hearted, {-heariedness'), -learned, 
t looked, ^-suited, -tinctured adjs. Similarlyy}'^^^^- 
bution, -skin ghs,., fresh-dooring vbl. sb. 

1771 Foote Maid of B. i. Wks. 1799 II. 213 To turn the 
lace, and ‘fresh-button the suit. 160^11 Bp, Hall Med it. 
4r Voxtres i. § 24 *Fresh coloured wares, if they bee often 
opened, leesc their brightnesse, 1848 Dickens Domhey 
stxxi, With a fresh-coloured face, x686 Land, Gaz. 2156/4 
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A Girl of about it years of Age. .light brown hair, and 
Afresh Complectioned. 1892 E. RuzvEf Homeward Bound 
riy A . . fresh-complexioned, quiet, fair man. 1834 Miss 
Mitford Village Ser. ir. (1863) 250 By dint of whitening, 
sa.sh-windowing and *fresh-dooring, the old ample farm- 
house has become a very genteel-looking resideuce.^ 1862 

H. Marryat Year in. Sweden 11 . 354 *Fresh-faced girls sit 

knitting by their myrtles. 1837 Hawthorne 7 \vice~told T. 
(1851) II. viii. 123 But 1 cried the *fresh-hearted New Year. 
r870 lllustr. Land. Neivs7.<^ Get. 438 The *fresh-heartedness, 
generosity, and heroism which .seagoing has a raanife^ 
aptitude to nourish. 1657 Cokaine Obstinate Lady i. i, 
That dost, .in *fresh-leaved woods delight ! 1714 Loud. 

Gaz. No. 5249/4 One William Williams, a 'Afresh look’d Boy. 
1848 H. Rogers Ess. (i86ot III. 314 The *fresh-looking 
masonry of yesterday. 1608 Shaks. Per. in. i. 41 This 
*fresh-new sea-farer. 1836 E. Howard R. Reefer xxii, I had 
*fresh skinned myself. 1638 Ford E'ancies i. iii. Enter 
Livio, *^fresh suited. <21743 Savage Lady Tyrconnel 43 
*Fresh-tinctur*d like a summer-evening sky. 

B. adv. 

1. In a fresh manner, freshly (see senses of the 
adj.); newly; f clearly; f eagerly; t 

f strongly, Also Law, immediately. 

<rT386 Chaucp:r 'P. T90 Y-clothed was she fresh, for 

to devyse. <71420 Anturs of Arth. iv, Fresche thay folo 
the fare, c 1470 Henry Wallctce viii. 1423 With the small 
pype, for it most fresche will call. 1500-ao Dunbar Poems 
Ixxxvii. 26 New of thi knop, at morrow fresche atyrit. 1523 
Skelton Giccr/. Laurel pavylyon. .garnysshed fresshe 
after my fantasy. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, ni. li 188 The 
Heyfer dead, and bleeding fresh. 1622 Crt. tr Times Jas. / 
(18401 II. 336 Speak fresh that way. a 1626 Bacon Max. 

^ Usrs Com, Lmv (1636) 64 If fresh after the goods were 
stolne, the true owner maketh pun-uit. 1676 Lady Cuawortii 
in xiih Rep. Hist. M.S'S. Comm. App. v. 29 There is 4 
pound of [comfits] and made fresh for you of the purest 
sugar. 1684 T. Burnet 'Th. Earth 145 When the^eaph 
was fresh broken. 1709 tr. Ponced s Voy. jEthiopia ii 1 hick 
Beer, .being had to keep, they are forc’d to make it Fre.sh, 
almost every Hour. 1737 Whiston Josephus' //A/, i. xiv. 

§ 4 Anthony .. remembering very fresh the wars he had 
gone through. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic (1762) 107 
Plantanc root fresh digged up, 1777 Sheridan Sch. Sennd. 

ll, ii, Mrs. Can. She has a charming fresh colour. Lady P . 
Yes, when it is fre.sh put on. 

2. Comb, chiefly with pres, and pa. pplcs., 
fresh-armed, -baked, -bleeding, ■ blooming, -bloxmng, 
-blotmi, -boiled, -born, -breaking, -caught, -coined, 
-comer, -cropt, -drawti, -fallen, -forged, -killed, 
-made, -quitted, -rankling, -rubbed, -slaughtered, 
-thrashed, -thrown, -turned,-xvaiered\ fresh-run a., 
(a fish, esp.B, salmon j that has lately nm up from 
the sea. 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 379 Ane new “fresche armit 
gard. X849-52 Todd Cycl. A nat. IV. 844/2 “ Fresh-baked 
brown bread. 17x8 Pope Iliad xv. 698 His side, “fresh- 
bleeding with the dart. 1735 Somerville Chase ii. no In 
each smiling Countenance appears “ Fresh-blooming H ealth. 
1671 Milton 10 The breath of Heav’n “fresh-blowing, 
pure and sweet. 1^32 — L* Allegro 22 “Fresh-blown roses 
washed in dew, 1833 Marryat P. Simple • 1863I 243 Look- 
ing as red and hot as a ’'ft esh-boiled lohster. T708 J. Philips 
Cyder 11. 438 Can they refuse to usher in The “fresh-born 
Year with loud Acclaim. X817 Byron Manfred i. ii, And 
thou, “fresh breaking Day, and you, ye Mountains, Why 
are ye beautiful? 1852 Mrs. Stowe Dncle 'Pom's C. xx, 

I thought I would make you a present of a “fresh-caught 
specimen. 1785 Crabbe Nexvstaper 82 I'he “fresh-coin’d 

l m. 1890 Spectator 4 Oct., “Fresh-comers from England 
and elsewhere. 1777 Potter Alschylud Supplicants 90 
Why, .fly you to tbese Gods for refuge, Holding these “fresh- 
cropt branches crown'd with wreaths? 1872 Lever Ld, 
Kiigobbm Iv, A “fresh-drawn cork. 1885 Fortn, Rev. i Feb. 
170 No doubt the thawing of “fresh-fallen snow is not 
pleasant. 1S56 R, A. Vaughan Mystics {i860) I. 171 With- 
out loss of time, “fresh forged anathema.s are come, 1700 
S- L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. Ind. 238 The Gutts of their Cattle 
“fresh killed. 1648 Herrick Hesper., Corinna's going a 
Maying ixZOf) Aurora throwes her faire “Fresh-quilted 
colours through the aire. 1763 J. Brown Poetry ^ Jlhfs. 
vi. TOO Inward Grief, “fresh-rankhng in his Soul. 1896 
Daily News 2 Apr. 8 '5 It had a “fresh-rubbed sore under 
the collar. 1863 Kingsley Water Bab. 63 As clean as a 
“fresh-run salmon. 1718 Pope Iliad xvi. 198 Some tall stag, 
“fresh-slaughier’d in the wood. *883 Goole Weekly 'Dimes 
7 Sept. alS Very little “fresh-thrashed wheat has been 
marketed during the past week. 1821 Keats Isabella xlvi, 
She gazed into the “fresh-thrown mould. 1777 Warton 
First of April 29 The “fresh-turn'd soil, 1535 Coveedale 
Isa. iviii. ii Thou shaft be like a “fre.shwatred garden. 
1744 Akenside Pleas. Imag. ii. 365 That . . verdant lawn, 
Tresh-water’d from the mountains. 

C. sh.^ 

1, [The adj. used absol. passing into a sb.] The 
fresh part or period (of a day, year, etc.). 

1715 Jane Barker Exilius II, 22 They went to divert 
themselves in a cool Walk, during the fresh of the Morning. 
<«X734 North Lives I. 192 And for that work he took the 
fresh of the morning. 31883 Holme Lotnng 4- Serving 

I. XV. 288 In the fresh of the morning it is the greatest de- 
light. 1889 Loweu. Lett. (1894! II. 381 The robins, .keep 
on pretending it is the fresh of the year. 

2. A rush of water or increase of the stream in 
a river ; a freshet, flood. Also, a flood of fresh water 
flowing into the sea ; esp. an ebb tide, whose force 
is increased by heavy rains. Frcq. in pL 

1538 Leland Itin. III. 136 Lichet Village and an Arme 
out of Pole Water beting with a litle fresch. z'z682 J. 
CoLUNS Maki^ Salt in Eng. loSometimes there are great 
freshes in the River of Tyne. *698 Fryer Acc. E, India 
Cf P. 25 We met with the Freshes off the Shore caused by 
the Upland Rains. X749 F. Smith Voy. Disc. II. 31 And 
the Freshes or Land Waters, the Snow being mostly dL- 
solved, very much abated. *764 PhiL Trans. LI V. 83 T'he 


officers tjb.served the king’'s boat to float suddenly, which 
they attributed to a great fresh. T787 M. Cutler in Life, 
y-^-nls. 4- Corr. (1888) II. 401 The high freshes.. will bear 
a vessel of any burden, .out to sea. 1848 S. W. Williams 
Middle Kingdom I. i. r8 The banks are not so low as to be 
injured or overtlown to any great extent by the freshes, 
b. A sudden increase (of wind) ; a gust, squall. 
1719 De Foe Crusoe i. iii, If I should be taken with a 
fresh of wind. 1823 Scoresby Whale Fishery 23 In the 
afternoon we liad a fresh of wind. 

3. A pool, spring or stream of fresh water. 

1571 Hanmer Chron. Irel. (1633) 63 A small fresh or brook 
that falleth into the Nure. t6xo Shaks. Temp. m. ii. ys 
He .shall drinke naught but brine, for I’le not shew him 
Where the quicke Freshes are. 1612 Capt. Smith Map 
Virginia 13 it groweth like a flagge in low muddy freshes, 
1791 CowpER Jliad 11. 952 Brouzed On celery wild, from 
watery freshes gleaned [eAebffpeTrroi/ re o-eAcrorJ. 1817 Keats 
Lett.Wk^. 1889 HI, S3, I see Carisbrooke Castle from my 
window, and have found several delightful wood-alleys., 
and quiet freshes. 

4. A freshwater stream running out into a tide- 
way ; the part of a tidal river next above the salt 
water ; also, the land or lands adjoining this part. 
Freq. in //- Now /7. -S'. 

1634 Ld. Baltimore's Plant at. (1865) It mns vp 

to the North about 20 miles before it comes to the fresh. 1658 
R. Franck North. Mem. (1694) 173 Here the Salmon 
relinquish the Salts because by the Porposses pursued up 
the Freshes. *683 W. Penn WAs. (1782) IV. 313 The Swedes 
[inhahil] the freshes of the river Delaware. — Let. to 
North in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. I. 412 We are one hundred 
and thirty miles from the main sea, and forty miles up the 
freshes. 1686 Laws of Maryland (1765) ii, At Pile’s Fresh, 
on both Sides of the said Fresh. 1669 Banister 
in Phil. Trans, XVIL 668, 1 have sent you what Muscles 
our Freshes afford. 1693 J. Clayton Acc, Virginia in 
Misc. Cur. (1708! HI. 207 In the Freshes they more rarely 
are troubled with the Seasonings. 1705 Beverley 
Virginia ii. ii. 6 By running up into the Freshes with the 
Ship . .during the Five or Six Weeks, that the Worm is thus 
above Water. Ibid. iii. 11 hlaw'born Hills in the Freshes 
of James River. 1708 Oldmixon Bj-U. Empire Amer. I. 
151 This part of the Delaware is call’d the Fresheis, 31896 
P. A. Bruce Econ. Hist. Virginia 1 . 500 note, His planta- 
tion. .was situated in the freshes of Rappahannock River, 
t lE'resli, sb.^ Obs.-'^ [?var. of Fbubh 
A n onset, rush. 

c 1400 Destr. 'Troy 4730 The fresshe was so felle of the 
furse grekes, .That [etc.]. 

Fresll, 'll- [f. Feess a . ; cf, F, frakhir (OF, 
freschir ixAt. in the 12 th c.).] 
d‘ l. trans. To make fresh, a. To refresh, re- 
cruit, strengthen ; also, to increase, b. To renew, 
repair, e. Naut. To fresh the hawse, see 
Freshen 2 ^. 3 , Obs, 

a. ? <11366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1513 He tfeou,|hte of 
thilke water shene To drinke and fresshe him wel withalle. 
1380 Lay F'olks Cateck.^ (Lamb. MS.) 119 Crist woldte 
our hope were freschyd in hym. ax/fm Paliad. on Bush, i# 
291 As diuens men han done to fresshe her fame. *4.. 
Sir Beues (1S85) 134/77 (MSS. CM.) T’he watur him freschyd, 
hat was colde. *s®i Bd, Berners Fr&iss. I, cxl. 167 They 
of Calays were often tymes . . fresshed by steltli, c *5^ 
C’tess Pembroke Ps, cxlvu. ui, [He whtfl Fresheth the 
mountaine-s with such meedfuU spring. 163s Qu arles 

r. xi. 11718) 4S And fresh their tired souls with strength- 
restoring sleep. 1890 B. L. Gildersleeve Ess. 4 Stud, 190 
Now stay. .And fresh your life anon, 

b. c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 727 They make Her water 

thryes fresshed euery day. 31513 Churckio. Acc., St, Mary 
hill, (Nichols 1797') 107 For freshynge the canopy 

at the high awter. 1606 Sylvester Du Bartas n. iv. i, 
Tropheis 325 With fiesh assaults freshing their fury .'SO. 
1635 (Quarles EmhL m. (1857) Groans fresh’d with 
vows and vows made salt with tears. 

c. 1692 Cdpt. SndtKs Seamafis Gram. i. xvi. 78 Fresh 
the Haxvse. 

2. intr, f Of the wind: To become fresh, to 
begin to blow fresh. Also with up, Occas. of the 
sea : To become lively, roughen. 

*599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 107 The 16 the winde freshed, and 
we passed by Mount Carmel.^ 1659 B. Harris Parival's 
Iron Age 282 The wind freshing westwardly, the English 
bore in.. hard among them. u;x69x BYavel Seco-Detiv^, 
(1754) 157 The wind freshed up, and began to blow a brisk 
gale. *775 E. Wild yr7tl. in Proc, Mass. Hist. Soc. Set. 11. 
II. 267 The wind freshing we got clear after several tacks. 
1892 [see ///- <2.]. 

Hence Fre'sMng ^<5,, renewal, refreshment; 
(of a wound) recrudescence ; Fre'sliing ppl. a. 

a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon cxxxii. 488 Thou nedyste not 
fere of any fre.sshymge nor of more fourtherynge for me. 
1591 Spenser Daphn. 26 , 1 wallet abroad to breath the fresh- 
ing ayre. 1612 T. Taylor Conmi. Titus iii. 7 Abrahams 
bosome, wherein the Saints receiue freshing. 31613-16 W. 
Browne Brit. Past. i. iv, Her skill in herbs might helpe 
remove The freshing of a wound which he had got. x^z 
Daily News 30 Nov. 3/1 He can paint the freshing sea whea 
the tide runs in. 

FreslieXL (fre*Jon, fre*_fii), v, [f. Fbesh a. -p 

-EN S.] 

1. inir. To become fresb. a. Of tbe wind : To 
begin to blow jfresh ; to increase in strength. Also 
with up. Const, mto, 

1697 Dampier Voy, I. iv. 79 The wind came about to the 
Eastward and fre^ened upon us. 1760 G. Washington 
Writ. '1889) II. 143 T’he Wind freshened up as the Evening 
came on. 31836 Marryat Midsh. Easy xvii, The wind now 
freshened fast. 1884 Pae Eustace 197 The wind was again 
freshening into a gale. 

b. To assume a fresh Itxik ; to become bright or 
vivid ; to brighten, 
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1819-20 W, Irving Bk., Chrtsfm. Dinner 281 
How truly is a kind heart a fountain of gladness, making 
everything in its vicinity to freshen into smiles ! 1848 C. 

Bronte f. Eyre ix, A greenness grew over those brown 
beds, which freshening daily, suggested the thought that 
Hope traversed them at night. 

e. To grow fresh ; to lose salt or saltness. 

1864 in Webster ; whence in mod. Diets. 

% irans. To make Fkesh, in various senses ; esp, 
to recruit, renew, revive, give freshness to; to re- 
move salt or saltness from. Also with up. 

_ 1749 F. Smith Voy. Disc, 11 . 14 Watsr Holes .. were cut 
in the Ice, for freshening the Meat. 1764 Goldsm. Trav, 
246 Freshen’d from the wave the zephyr blew. 1777 Robert- 
son Hisi. (1778)1. 11. 138 It freshens the ocean many 

leagues with its flood. 1801 Mar. Edgeworth Belinda 
(1833) 3 1 , xxi. 90 Let in a little air to freshen the room. 180S 
Southey in Ann. Rev. III. 227 [They] get into the suburljs 
..and freshen themselves for the confinement of the week to 
come. *808 — Le£t. (1856) II, 94 He will beat the Austrians, 
and freshen his popularity in France by so doing. 1856 
Lowell Leii. (1894^ I. 254 It would freshen up my Italian. 
1860-1 Flo. Nightingale Nursing 70 It freshens up a sick 
person’s whole mind to see ‘ the baby ’. 1^3 Geo. Eliot 

Rmwiai. i, The good wives of the market freshened their 
utensils. 1871 Nafhevs Prev. 4 Cure D is. i. iii. 95 It is 
freshened with carbonic acid gas. 1874 Deutsch Re^n. 238 
And must we again freshen up their memory? 1877 Good’- 
holme's Dom. Cycl. 113 (Cent.) Freshen [salt codfish] by 
leaving it in water an hour. 

3 . Naut. ‘ To relieve (a rope) of its strain, or 
danger of chafing, by shifting or removing its place 
of nip \ ( Adra. Smyth). To freshen haivse, the nip : 
to pay out more cable, so as to change the place 
of the part exposed to friction. 71 ? freshen ballast ; 

‘ to divide or separate it, so as to alter its position * 
(Adm. Smyth). To freshen tmy : of a ship, to in- 
crease the speed; also transf. of a passenger or 
traveller. 

1855 Capt, Chamier M:y Trav. I. xi. 177, I freshened my 
way, and got home as quickly as possible. 

Hence l^re-slieaed, S're'slieiiing'/// adjs. Also 
Fre’slieBer, something that freshens; spec, a spell 
of exercise for * freshening ’ a horse. 

17^ Mrs. Radclipfe Mnt. UdolTho xvi, I , . bid the 
freshen’d waters glide ., ThVough winding woods and pas- 
tures wide. 1817 Moore Lalla R. (1824) 223 Gave her 
cheeks all the freshened animation of a flow'er that [etc.]. 
1884 Advance (Chicago) 13 Mar,, Change of method will be 
a freshener of interest, 1889 Mrs. Randolph Netv Eve I. 
i, 11, 1 thought of taking the bays our for a freshener on the 
cliff. 1894 Westm. Gaz 31 Aug. 3/r I'he simplest f orm of 
thi.s grafting process is the bringing together of ‘ fresliened ' 
edges of flesh, 

Freslier^ (fre'Joj), [f. Fresh tz. -b-ERT] One 
who or that which comes fresh, a, Unii). slang : 
«. Fbeshman. b. A fresh breeze. Hence rre*slier- 
dom, the condition of a freshman. 

Society 14 Oct. I'he entry of freshers is about two 
hundred under the average. 1891 Duncan A mer. Girl Lonti. 
254 According to the pure usage of Oxonian English, he was 
a ‘ Fresher’. 1894 B'ield 9 June 836/2 Tlie Brftannia took 
in her flying jib, a fresher from off St. Mary's Marshes 
laying on until the Prince of Wales's cutter was fairly foam- 
ing. 1895 Tqih Cent. Nov. 363 EmergeiKe from the condition 
of ‘ fresherdom 

IVeslier dial. A young frog. 
x 8*3 in Moor Suffolk Hoards. 1896 Blackw. Mag. Mar, 
314 He loved to catch ‘ freshers ’ and let them imp down his 
throat. 

Fresliet (fre'Jet). Also 8 erron. fresh shot, 
[f. Fresh sb,^ + -et; or possibly a, OF. freschet 
adj., dim. of frets Fresh a. (cf. fontaine frechette^ 
16 th c. in Godef.).] 

1. A small stream of fresh water. Cf. Fresh 
sbD- 3. Obs. exc. pet. 

*598 Hakluyt Voy. 1 . 113 Freshets distilling from the said 
mountaines. .do fall into the lake, x6zi: Sir T, Dale in A. 
Brown Genesis U. S. !i8^) L 507 A shallop necessarie and 
ropper to discover freshetts, Rivers and Creekes. 1^4 
ossELYN Voy. Ne%u Eng. 160 Gardens, well watered with 
springs and small freshets. 1827 Carlyle Germ, Romance 
IV. xiii, 215 The Traveller, .skirts, on the dry lea, many 
a little freshet. 1887 Bowen Virg. Mneid i. 168 A cave., 
sweet Fountain freshets within it. 

2 . A stream or rush of fresh water flowing into 
the sea. Cf. Fresh jAi 2. 

15^ I*. Keymis in Hakluyfs Voy. (i6bo) III. 673 The 
freshets . . grow strong and swift, setting directly off to sea 
again.st the wind. 1721 Bailey, Bresh Shot .. is when any 
great River falls into the Sea. 1871 Tynoaix Fragm, Sc. 
(1879) I- vii. 238 He hugged the cross freshets instead of 
striking out into the smoother water, 

3 . A flood or overflowing of a river caused by 
heavy rains or melted snow. 

1654 R. Johnson Wond.-aorkg. Provid. 45 Her 

scituation is neere to a River, whose strong freshet at break- 
ing up of Winter filleth all her Bankes. 1784 M . Cutler in 
Life^ yrnls. ^ Corr. {1:888) L 100 'I’he fre.snet in the river., 
was so sudden that cattle, .were in danger of being drowned. 
1837 C. T. Jackson xsi Rep. GeoL Maine 109 The loose 
materials . . are deposited along river cour.ses, esjiecially 
during freshets. 1878 Huxley Pkysiogr. 142 In a flood, or 
freshet, the water is alway.s highly charged with detritus, 
irans/. and jpg. 1858 O, W. Holmes Aui. Break/.d. 
(1883) 196 A feast of reason and a regular ‘ freshet * of soul. 
1872 Mark Twain Innoc, Abr. xvii. 116, I never saw such 
a freshet of loveliness before. 1886 Mrs. Phelps Burglars 
in Par. ix. 155 Freshets of circulars poured over the land 
aitrib. 2865 M. C. Harris St. Philipps xxiv. 173 Rough 
bridges, .left gaping from freshet-lime to freshet-time. *875 


in Buckland Log-bk. 364 It is always in a freshet .season that 
the Channel cuts down the Frampton side. 189s J. Winsor 
Mississ. Basin 14 Evans, .puts the ordinary fre.snet rise at 
twenty feet. 

Hence Pre*sliet v. tram., to flood as with a 
freshet; in quotT?^. 

1865 Mr.s. Whitney Gaynoorihys II. 179 The winds., 
fresheted all the waysides, .with a down-pour of colour. 

FresilfulClxe JTul),tz. rare. [f.FKESHtz. + -EOL.] 
Full offreshness; refreshing. Hence Fro'shfulness. 

1830 Eraser's Mag. I. 426 Fragrant breezes, freshful 
showers, a 1859 L. Hunt Poems (i860) 234, I took a long 
deep draught of silent freshfiilness. 

Pre’snbood, U. S. = Freshm.anhood. 

Narvardiana HI. No. 555. p. 98 When to the college 
I came in the first dear day of my freshhood, 

FresMsll (fre-jij), a. [f. Fresh a. + -isH.] 
Somewhat fresh ; in senses of Fresh a. 

17^1 RozHARpsoa Pamela I. 170 If the Mould should look 
a little freshish, it wont be .so much .suspected. 179S 
Lady Hunter in Sir M. Homier s JrnL (1894) 123 All the 

f ales. .are. .a little fresh, or freshi.sh. 1824 Examiner 
le was freshish neither drunk nor sober. 1862 1 ’. A. 
Trollope Marietta 1 . i. 6 ‘ It is freshish ’ . . pulling up the 
fur collar. 1863 Examhtcr 18 Mar, 163 Sims, a waterman, 
says there was a freshish wind, but no sin-f. 

t rre‘sll-lap. Obs. = Dewlap i, 

1398 [.see Dewlap]. 

FresMy ifre-Jli), adv. [f. Fresh a. + 

In a fresh manner, 

1. Newly ; lately ; recently. (Now only with ppl. 
adjs.) 

<ri325 Body Soul 255 in Map'^s Poems (Camden' 343 
Whoder thou^test thou fere, Hiat were thus freshliche from 
me gon? 14^ Caxton Dcscr. Brit. 56 Newcomen in to 
Irlonde fresshly after the martirdome of seint I'homas of 
Caunterbury. 1610 Shaks. Temp. v. i. 236 Where we, in all 
our trim, fre.shly beheld Our royall, good, and gallant Shi{>. 
1(^8 Boyle .Seraph. Love xxvi (1700) 159 As 1 freshly inti- 
mated, I. .fear.. your tir’d Patience, .doth summon me to 
leave you, 1703 Maundrell Journ. Jems (1721) Add. 3 
The banks were freshly wet. 1812 Byron Ck. liar. i. Ixviii, 
Yells the mad crowd o’er entrails freshly torn. 1856 Froude 
JFIist. Eng. 11 . 276 The exconimunication of the king was 
then freshly published. 

b. Anew, afresh. lHovt rare. 

16x3 PuRCHAS Pilgriinage (16141 508 He bled freshly. 
*6x7 Wither Fidelia Juvenilia (1633) 458 Downe againe 
we set And freshly in that sweete discourse went on. 1892 
Bookman Oct. 27/2 An additional reason for freshly intro- 
ducing him. .to Fngli.sh readers. 

2, With unabated or renewed vigour. “tAlso 
fiercely, eagerly {pbsl). 

c x^o Will. Palerne 1x90 William ginnes ride fre.sly to- 
wardliere fos. 137$ Barbour Bruce vn. 166 And fell rycht 
freschly for till ete, 14. . Fencing tv. Tim-Handed Sword 
in Rel. Ant. 1 . 300 Fresly smyte thy strokis by dene. 1526 
Pilgr. Per/ (W. de W, 1531) 121 The trees & flowres dyd 
. .sprynge moost fresshly. 1577 87 Holinshed Chron. III. 
8i8/i I’hree score archers shot fre.shlie at their enimies, 
XS98 Stow Surm 548 He was ..freshly pursued. 1678 
Dkyden & Lee (Edips iv. Wks. 1883 Vi. 205 Fate seemed 
to wind him up for four .score years; Yet freshly ran he 
on ten winters more. X849 W. M, W Call Reverberat. 
1. 8 Again the life-tree freshlier springs, x^i Swinburne 
Mary Stuart n. ii. 8a, I would sleep On this strange news 
of thine, that being awake I may the freshlier front my sense 
thereof. 

b. With respect to the wind: Briskly; with 
considerable force. 

X399 P(tL Poems (Rolls) I. 4x5 They .. hare a topte saile 
affor the wyiide ffresshely, to make a good flare. x8so 
Tennyson /«! Mem. xcv, [A bree?e] gathering fresh Her over- 
head, Rock'd the full-foliaged elms. 1885 Manch. Exam. 
10 Sept. 5/5 It has been blowing freshly from W-S-W. 

3. With unciiminished intensity, purity, distinct- 
ness, etc. 

r X369 Chaucer Detlie Blannche 1228 And love hiralwey 
freshly newe. x66o Cowley His Majesties Resioraiwn 
iv, I'liat name of Cromwell, which does freshly still The 
Cour.se.s of .so many Sufferers fill 1720 Pope llieui xviiu 
621 One held a living foe, that freshly bled With new-made 
wounds 1888 Burgon Lives la Ga. Men L Pref. 9 Wfaile 
yet the man live.s freshly in the memory of his fellows. 

4. With fresh appearance, odour, etc. 
x6oo Shaks. A. V. L. m. n, 243 IBooks he as freshly, as he 
did the day he wrastled? xSxy Byron Juan 11. dxix, And 
every morn his colour freshlier came. 1883 Stevenson 
7 'reas. hi. iii. xiv, The air. .smelt more freshly than down 
beside the marsh. ^ 

t 6 . Gaily, with magnificence. Obs. 

CX400 Destr. Troy 6206 A chariot. -Framet ouer fresshly 
with frettes of perle. X470-8S Malorv Arthur »i, i, So 
they rode fresshly with grete royahe. xsaa Ld. Berners 
Froiss. I, xvi. j 6 Ladyes and damozelles freshly apparayled. 

6 . Cdmb. with pa. pples., leestfreskly-hlown^ -Jallen, 
-named., -opened adjs. 

x66x RmiMSpnng&f Airn. iv. {1682) 49 The one is that 
fre.s.hly-nai«ed Mr. ^Fownly and divers ingenious persons, 
etc. x86o Tyndall Glac. u iv, 34 'The melting of freshly 
fallen mountain snow. x86x L. L. Noble Iceberg X40 
Freshly blown lilacs. X876 Geo. Eliw Dan. Der. IV. Ixi. 
2x6 She looked out like a fr(6ishly-opened flower. 

(fw/m^). [f. Frbsh a. + Mait.’] 
1. A new comer ; a novice ; a 'new hand Used 
by Cheke for f a proselyte. 

c Chrke Matt, xxiii. 15 le go about both bi see and 
land to maak oon freschman. axGs^ Middleton More 
Dissemblers 11. iv, Fll trust no freshman with such secret.s. 
1679 Burnet Hist. Ref, L 490 Cranmer was an old and 
experienced captain, and was not to be troubled by freshmen 
and novices. X708 R&yal Proclam. 26 June in Land. Gaz. 
No. 445a/a The Masters of Fishing-Sfcaj® . . do neglect to 


produce Certificates of their Compliments of Green Men or 
Fresh Men. 1871 B. 'Taylor Fattst {iBjs) H-.n. i 89 Shy 
and unsophisticated I, as honest freshman, waited. 

attrib. 1833 Whewell in 'I’odhunter Acet. WkewelFs 
Writ. (1B7 6) JI. 164 We freshman reviewers are too serious 
for Lockhart. 

2. A student during his finst year, esp. his first 
term, at a University. 

1596 Nasuh Saffron Walden 4 He was but yet a fresh- 
man in Cambridee. 1628 Earle Microcosm., GentL of 
Univ. (Arb.) 44 At Tennis , . wlien hee can once play a Set, 
he is aFresh-man no more. 1682 Shadwell Lane. Witches 
1. B j b, Your Master of Artship That made you lord it over 
Boy.s and I''re.shmen. 178a M. Cutler in Li/e, Jrnls. 
Corr. (1S881 II. 206 The admis.si(m of .so large a class of 
Freshmen the last year .. is matter of agreeable .surprise. 
1853 ‘ C. Bede’ Venrant Green iii, Fre;hmen caniiot learn 
the mysteries of college etiquette in a day. 

b. Comb, as freshman-class US., ‘ the lowest 
of the lour classes in an American college (Web- 
ster 1890) ; freshman-eophomore U.S. (see quot. 
3851) also shortened f esh-soph omore). 

1847 h^ale Lit. Mag. Xil. 114, i was a Fresh-Sophomore 
then, and a waiter in the commons' hall. 1851 B. fl. Hall 
College Warns, Fresk-soph, an ahbreviation of Freshman- 
Sophomore. One who enters college in the Sophomore 
year, having passed the time of the Freshman year elsewhere. 

Hence rre'shmanhood, the condition or state of 
a freshman; the period during which it lasts; 
rreshnia*nlc a., of or pertaining to a freshman ; 
fFre’Shxnanly a. - prec. ; Fre'shmansMp = 
fresh manhood; humormts, the personality of 

a freshman. 

1568 C. Watson Polyb. To Rdr,,Thus I put forth this my 
frefilunnnly enterprise. 1605 B, Jonson Volpone iv i, iRtldg.) 
105/2 Well, wise sir Pol, since you have practised thus 
ppon my freshman-ship, I’ll tr^’' your salt-head, What proof 
it IS against a counter-plot. 1617 11 alils Serm. 9 This young 
fencer hatli set himselfe yp one of the deepest mysteries of 
our profession, to practise his freshmanship vpon. c 1741 
Brainerd in Edwards Life i. (1851* 15 Being much exposed 
on account of my freshmansliip. ^ X837 ho^iZLi. Lett. .1894) 
I, 21 'Those days of Fresh manic innocence. 1848 J. H. 
Newman Loss If Gain 4 What they h.ad in common was 
freslimanship, etc. 1876 Ruskin P'ors Clav. VL Ixvi. 192 
That I migiit not torment Mr. Baker with his freshmanship. 
iS8s Macm. Plug. Nov. 28 i As it grew in the Freshman- 
hood of John Henry Newn.an. 

t Fre'sliment. Obs. [f. Fresh v. + -ment.] 
Refrcsliing influence. 

i6xx J. Cartwright Preacher's Trav. xp To enioy the 
freshmen t of the aire and riuer. 

Freshness (frejnes). [f. Fkesh a. + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being fresh in senses of 
the adj. Also eoncr. (nonce-use) a fresh stream. 

135^ Trkvisa Barik. Del*. R, xni. xxi. (1495) 451 Fressh 
water rysyih vpwarde for freK-shnes and lyghtnes, and .sake 
water faliyth dounwarde for his* heuynesM. 1493 Peironilia 
(Pynson 238 t lad all in floures of spiritual! fresshnesse. 
<2 1500 C«t Aww Night. 155 For therof truly commeth all 
goodnesse . , Jollit ie, pleasaunce, and fre.shnesse. a 1533 Ld. 
Berners Hmm Iv. 184 Y* fVe>>,shenes of his aparj'll. »63(S 
Bacon Sydva § 824 I'lie Kite aflecteih not so much the 
Grossenes.se of the Aire as the Cold and T'reshnesse 
thereof. 1683 Boyle in Phil. Trans. XVII. 628 My way 
of examining the Freshness and Saknes.s of Waters. 17x2 
IkJDGKLL Sjeci. No. 425 T X That I might enjoy the 
Freshnes.s ol‘ the Evening in my Garden. 17(^74 Tucker 
Lt Nat. 1 . 1. vi. § 32 The mind runs after it with . . much 
freshness and eagernes-s. 1803-6 Wordsw. InUmaiious 
ImmoH, i, The glory and tlie freshnes-s of a dream, a i8ai 
Keats ^ I stood tiptoe upon a little hill*. Where the hurrying 
freshnesses aye preach A natural sermon o’er their pebbly 
beds. X844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India 1 11 . 164 The impres- 
sion. .bad already lo.st much of its freshness. xSyo Morris 
Earthly Par. 1 . 1. 13 'The freshness of the open sea Seemed 
ease and joy and very life to me. 

Fre*sliwa:ter, d. ,[f. Fresh a. + Water 

1. Of or pertaining to, yielding, produced by, or 
living in water that is fresh or not salt. Also, per- 
taining to an animal that lives in fre.sh water. So 
in names of fislies, as freshwater mussel, etc. 

1528 Paynel Saleme Rigim. O iij, 'The he^ t freshe water 
fyriie is taken in water ston ye in the bottum, X76S T. 
Hutchinson Hist. Mass. 1 . v, 465 Pearch, and other fresh- 
water fish. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 160 The 
fresh-water polypus. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist . : 1776) 1 . 49 
Animals . . bred in the numerous fresh-water lakes. 1798 
Sporting Mag. XII. 183 The Bull-head, .is in liome places 
called the fresh-warer devil. x8a8 Miss MrrrouD Village 
Ser, HI. (1863) 82 Fre.sh-water flowers of .several colours. 
X863 LvELLWNjf/^. Man 142 Land and^ fre.sh-wuter shells, 
are common to both formations. X875 Croll Climate T. 
xxix. 485 We suppo.se thtx»e in tlie western cliannel to be 
of freshwater origin. 

2. Unaccustomed to salt water, new to the sea. 

i6ai Cri. Times Jas, /(1849) IL 215 The French am- 

bafLsador . . being himself such a fresh-water .sailoi'. 1659 
D. Pell Impr. Sea 515 Fresh-water travellers at Sea. 17x9 
De Foe Crusoe r. 5 , You’re but a fresh-water s.ailor. x8i6 
Keatinge Trast, (1817) L 26 A considerable deal of bu.stle 
occurs amongst the fresh-water sailors of these countries. 

iih. fT’ Unpractised; unskilled; untrained; raw. 

1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 232 [The storm] did 
marvellously trouble them, and specially those that were but 
fresh-water Souldiers, x6^ Cri. ih 7yw« / (1849) IL 
461 Some fresh-water soldiers are preferred to old servitors, 
1677 App. to spoil isrjvcodls Hist. Ch. .Scot I, 15 The Tiro- 
nenses. .are not a distinct Order of Monks, but rather young 
Novices, or fresh-waier Monks, xyay A. Hamilton New 
Acc, E. Ind, 1 xxvii, 338 'The. .Army was commanded by 
..Antonio de Figuera, a Freshwater Soldier, but a great 
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Bragadocio. 17S4 Fielding P'oj'. to Lisbon Wks. 18S2 VII, 

II Ignorant, unlearned, and fresh-water critics, 
t3. Fresh-ivater soldier^ a name for the plant 
Stratioies abides (Gerard, Herbal^ 1 597, ii. ccxcix). 
Hence t Fresti-watered a. = prec. 2 b. 

1674 S. Vincent Gallanf's Acad. Ep. Ded. Avb, Com- 
manders will not disdain to instruct even a fresh-watered 
Souldier in the School-points of War. 

t Pre’sliwomaii, rare. The analogue of a 
freshman in an imaginary university. 

aiSzy MiDDLETOvi C/ioste Maid in. ii, Mother, you do 
intreat like a fresh-woman, 

Presliwood, dial, form of Threshold. 
Fresison (frfs9i‘«^n). Lo^c. A mnemonic 
word designating the fifth mood of the fourth figure * 
of syllogisms. 

1827 Whately Lo^ic (ed, 2) 98 Fresison. 

Breson(e; see Frison Obs.j Frisian (man or 
horse). 

I'res(s')t, var. foi m of Frist, 05s. 

Fret i,fret), s 5 .<‘ Also 4-9 frette, 5-6 frete, (6 
*S'^. fratfi. [app. a. O F.fre/e trellis-work, interlaced 
work {mod. ¥. frette, in the heraldic sense — 21. 

This sb. and the related Fret are commonly believed 
to represent t!ie O'E.Jr^etwe pi., ornaments, freetiv i')an to 
adorn, but this appears to be phonologic illy inadmissible, 
and many of the usual phraseological combinations of the 
words in ME are paralleled by similar uses in OF.] 

1 . Ornamental interlaced work ; a net ; an orna- 
ment (esp. for the hair) consisting of jewels or 
flowers in a network. 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. A 147 A frette of goold sche 
hadde next hyre her. Ibid. H 228 In-with a fret of rede rose 
ieve.s. *390 Gower Con/. II. 228 With frette of perle upon 
his hede. 1418 ti. E. Witts (1882) Wroght wit mapil 
leue.s and fret of a iij. foill. ?<;i475 S^r. iowe Degre 212 
A ladyes head with many a frete. 1488 in 'J’yder Hist. 
Scot. (1864) II. 392 A frete of the quenis oure set with grete 
perle a 1500 Flower Lea/ 152 On her head A rich fret 
of gold.. full of stately riche stones set. 1516 hnientorus 
{18151 26 Item ane paclott pf crammesy satene with ane 
fratt of gold on it with xii. d amantis. 1603 Drayton 
Bar. Wars vi. xliii. About the Border, in a fine-wrought 
Fret Emblem's, Empressa’s, Hieroglyphics, .set. 1867 
Morris Jason vn. 190 Unto her fragrant breast her hand 
she set, And drew therefrom a bag of silken fret. 

2 . Her. Originally, a figure formed by two 1 end- 
lets, dexter and sinister, intersecting ; =• F, frette. 
(Cf. Fretty.) In later use, ‘a figure formed by 
two narrow bands in saltire, interlaced with a 
mascle’ (Cussans). 

1572 Bos.sewell Armorie 11. 85 b, The Fret borne in this 
Cote Armour, is founde borne also of diuerse noble Gentle- 
men. 1603 Drayton Bar. Wars 11. xxiv, In his white 
Cornet, Verdon doth display A fret of Gueles. 1761 Brit. 
Mag. II. 149 Arms.. in the second and third, a fret, or, 
1864 Boutell Her. Hist. <4 Pop. xv. 224 Hugh, the head 
of the family, bears the frette without any difference. 

3 . ta. Arch. Carved ornament, esp. in ceilings, 
consisting of intersecting lines in relief. 05 s. 

x 6 z 6 Bacon Sylva § ixi We see in Garden-knots, and the 
Frets of Houses, and all equall and well answering Figures 
how they please. 1635 Altkorp MS. in Simpkinson 
Washingtons App. 71 I'o Butler and his boye . . plastering 
the frett in the drawinge chamber. 1664 Evelyn A rchit. 
138 Roofs. .Emboss’d, with Fretts of wonderful relievo. 

b. An ornamental pattern composed of con- 
tinuous combinations of straightlines, joined usually 
at right angles. Also attrib. 

1664 Evelyn tv. Freart's Arch. ii. ix. no The Fret, .con- 
si.sts in a certain interlacing of two Lists or small Fillets, 
which run always in parallel distances equal to their breadth, 
with this necessary condition, that at every return and 
intersection they do always fall into right angles. 1665-76 
Rea Flora 8 A railed fret of twenty-three divisions. 1833 
J. Holland Mann/. Metal ll. 172 The fret, an ornament, 
cither of open filigree work, or cast in bold relief. ,i-. placed 
immediately beneath the lowest bar or fret-i-ail, and in the 
be.st kind of stoves it is made stationary. 1S36 H. G. Knight 
Archii. Tovr Normandy 199 The most common mouldings 
are the billet ..the rig-zag or embattled frette. 1857 Birch 
Anc. Pottery (iSsSi II. 4 The fret or herring-bone is of 
common occurrence on vases of the olde.st style. 1879 J. 
Young Art zoq In the kylix on the right, the recti- 

linear designs and enclosed squares become the fret. 

4. Cmib.f as fret-cutting iibl. sb,, the cutting of 
wood with a fret saw into ornamental design.? ; 
also atlHb. ; fretwood, wood prepared for Fret- 
WH)HK (sense 2). Also Fret-saw. 

j:88i Young Every Man his own Mechanic § 530 Small 
pieces of ornamental furniture, .can be adorned most effect- 
ively by fret-cutting. Ibid. § 663 A fret-cutting treadle- 
machine. 1885 Bazaar 30 Mar. 1262/3, 12 ft. planed fret- 
wood. 

Fret (fret), sb?^ Also 6 frete, freete, freate, 
7 freat. [f. Fret 27.1] 

1 . A gnawing or wearing away, erosjon. Now 
rare. Also comr. t a canker, a fretting sore ; 
a decayed spot (in the wood of a bow or arrow, in 
a hair). 

IS 4 S Ascham Toxoph, (Arb.) 120 Freetes be in a shaft as 
well as in a bowe, and they be rnuche lyke^ a Canker, 
crepynge and encreasynge in those places in a bowe, 
whyche be weaker then other. 1639 Fuller Holy Warre 
<1647) IV. iv. 173 This string to his bow is so full of gauls, 
frets, and knots, it cannot hold. x68i Chetham AnglePs 
Vade-m. ii. § 6 H689) 10 Such [hairs] as are .. free from 
Galls, Scabs and Frets. 1822-34 Good's St 7 td\' Med. (ed, 4) 
II. 82 The fret or erosion which frequently takes place in 


different parts of the skin. 1830 Tennyson Poems 41 
Before, .the busy fret Of that sharpheaded worm begins. 

/ig. 1580 Babington Lord’s Prayer (1596) 6 If thou de- 
sirest to be free from the fret of enuie .. pray. 1581 J. 
Bell tr. H addon's Ans7v. Osor. 391 And now behold how 
many pumples and fretts lurke under this one skabbe of the 
popish doctrine. 1603 Drayton Bar. Wars in. xli, Time 
never toucht him with deforming Fret. 1606 G. W[oodcocke] 
htstine Gg 6b. He was a diligent repressor of Eunuches and 
Courtiers, calling them the mothes and frettes of the Pallace. 

2 . Pain in the bowels, gripes, colic. Also /4 Now 
dial. Cf. Fret zi.i 4. 

1600 SuRFLET Countrie Farme n. xlix. 316 Oile of [Jesamin] 

. . will . , appea.se the frets of yoong children, 1652 Culpepper 
Eng. Physic. x6x Children, .are troubled with winde in the 
stomach or belly, which they [Nunses] call the Frets. 1681 
W. Robertson PhrccseoL Gen. (1693) 642 The fret, or mouldy- 
grubs. 1842 Johnson Farmers h?tcycl., P'ret in farriery, a 
name sometimes applied to gripes or colic in horses or other 
cattle. 

3 . Agitation of mind ; a ruffled condition of tem- 
per; irritation, passion, vexation; also, querulous 
or peevish utterance. In phr. fret of mind, fret and 
fever, fret a^id fume. 

1556 J. Hevwood Spider E xliii. 38 This formost spider 
and flie in furious fret. Frowning ech on other. 1607 
Tourneur Rev. Trag. i. i. Wks. 1878 II. 6 The thought of 
that Turnes my abused heart-strings into fret. 1612 Cri. 

Sf Times Jas. / (1849; I. 18+ He is . . blamed . . as if he had 
hastened his brother s end by putting him into frets. 1647 
Trapp Conmi. 2 Cor. xii. 5 They make us sick of the fret. 1664 
H. More Myst. Iniq xx. 77 it were a plague and fret of 
mind . . to the poor credulous Laiety, 1724 De Foe Mem. 
Cavalier {184. ) 145 My lord was in as great a fret as I. 
X820 Lamb Elia Ser i. South-Sea Ho., Situated as thou art 
. . amid the fret and fever of speculation. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. II ni. vii, A fret and fever that keeps heart and 
brain on fire. 1866 Mrs. Gaskell Wives <§• Dau. xxix. 
(1867) 290 He heard his wife's plaintive fret. 1885 Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav. Ps. cxxvii. 2 Those whom the Lord loves are 
delivered from the fret and fume of life. 
t 4 . A sudden disturbance (of weather) ; a gust, 
squall (of wind) ; in early use also, agitation of 
Waves. Obs. 

1558 W. Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 130 It [foresaile] 
was blowen from the yarde with a freat. 1583 Stanyhurst 
rEneis i. (Arb.) 24 Through Sicil his raging wyld frets . . 
you sayled {Scyllxam rabiem experii\. 1590 R. Ferris 
f 'oy. Brisicnvln Arb. Garner VL 159 We were in a g^reat 
fret by reason of the race. 1653-4 Whitelocne yrnl. Swed. 
Emb. (1772) 1. 166 Such frets of weather in twenty bowers 
time . . that [etc.]. 1678 Teonge Diary (182 n) 269 At on 

this morning roase a frett of wind. <^11734 North Lives 
(18261 II. 316 Between Ireland and the height of the Cape, 
such fret.s of wind came down. 

/ig. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 73 F 10 Frustrated of my 
hopes by a fret of dotage. 

6. Secondary fermentation in liquors. Phr. 
on or upon the fret. 

1664 Beale Cider in Evelyrts Pomona 40 Men like or 
dislike drink, that hath more or less of the fret in it. 1703 
Art A Myst. Vintners X2 White Wines upon the Frett. 
1710 T, Fuller Pkamn. Extemp. 1 M idling Ale .. fresh, 
and not upon the fret. 1763 S. T. Janssen Sxnugfrmg laid 
open lit The Officer should not dip when any Wines are 
upon the Fret. 1807 Vancouver Agric. (1813) 240 

'When eveiy symptom of fret is wholly subsided, the cider 
is racked off. X890 Gloncestersh. Gloss., Fret, a gaseous 
fermentation of cider or beer, 

6. Phr. On or upon the fret (see senses 3 and 4 ; 
perh. partly transf. from sense 5) : in a state of 
agitation, irritation, ill-humour, or impatience. 

1679 Shadwell True Widow 6 *Tis some Roring Rant- 
ing Flay that 's upon the fret all the while. 1688 Vox Cleri 
Pro Rege 3 But he fears nothing, when his Zeal and his 
Discretion are once upon the fret. X704 Addison lialy^ 160 
The Surface, .cover'd with Froth and Bubbles; for it [River] 
runs all along upon the Fret, X705 S. Whately in Ferry 
Hist. Coll. Avier. Col. Ch. 1. 166 Crying out whenever he is 
put upon the fret, ‘Gov*’ Nicholson'. 1782 Miss Burney 
Cecilia x. x, The moment you have put him upon the fret, 
you’ll fall into the dumps yourself. 1854 De Quincey 
Antohiag. Wks. II. 280 Flander.s . . on the fret for an insur- 
rectionary war. 1858 R. S, Surtees Ask Mamma xxv. 94 
He was alwaj'S either on the strut or the fret. 

Fret (fret), sblti Also 5-6 freyte. [of uncer- 
tain etymology. 

Possibly a use of OF. ring, ferrule (see Fret ~bF\ 
Another possibility is that it is connected with Fret?/, to 
rub icf. quot. 1606 .] 

la musical instruments like tbe guitar, formerly a 
ring of gut (btainer), now a bar or ridge of wood, 
metal, etc. placed on the fingerboard, to regulate 
the fingering. 

ri5oo Prov. ln Antiq. Rep. ^1809) IV. 406 In myddest of 
the body [of Lute], the stryngis soundith best. For, stoppide 
in the freytes, they abydeth the pynnes wrest. 1565 Calf- 
hill Amw. Treat. Crosse 21 b, if the strings be out of 
tune, or frets disordered^ there wanteth the harmony. 
x6o6 Chai’M.an M. D’ Olive i. Bsb, The string sounds 
euer well, that rubs not too much ath frets. X698 Phil. 
Trans, XX. 80 The Frets are nearer to one another toward 
the Bridge. 1788 Cavallo ibid. LXXVIII, 242 In a set 
of mu.sical keys, pipes, or frets, a temperament is absolutely 
necessary. 1837 Blackiv. Mag. XLI. 92 The violin, which 
once had six strings, with guitar frets, was fortunately 
relieved from these superfluities. 

fg' *587 Gascoigne's Wks., llearbes, &c.. Commend. 
Verse, Whose cords were coucht on frets of deepe disdaine. 

athib. 18x4 Cary Dante, Paroii. xx. 22 As sound Of 
cittern, at the fret-board. .Is.. modulate and tuned. 

Fret, sb.^ rare. [ad. OF. frete, fraite, fraicte, 
breach.] A breach or passage made by the sea, 
(Quot. 1884 perh. belongs to Fbet sbl'^) 


1587 Fleming Cantn. HoHnshed III. 1537/2 They had no 
entrance at all, vntill the riuer had made a new fret. x6^ 
T. Stafford Pax. Hib, lu. vi. (18x01 550 Before they could 
compasse the fret, or cleft rocky ground as aforesai(£ 1884 
Times 15 Aug. 5 The sands had a tendency to accumulate 
in the Upper Mersey and . . it was the ‘ frets ’ and erosion 
of the sand banks which counteracted this tendency. 

Fret (iret), s 5 .^ Obs. exc. dial. [a. 0 ¥. frete 
(mod.Y . frette) a ferrule, ring (also spec, as below).] 
(See quots.) 

1688 R. VLqime Amnonry iii. 332/1 The Frets, .of a Wheel 
. . are Iron Hoops about the Nave. 1887 S. Cheshire Gloss., 
Fret, the belt of iron which goes round the nave of a 
wheel. Also called Clam. 

t Fret, sb.^ Obs, Also 7 frete. [ad. L. fret- 
um. (Perh. confused with Fret .jA^).] A strait. 

1576 Sir H. Gilbert Disc, passage to Cataia i, An Islande 
[America] . . hauing on the Southside of it the frete, or 
stray te of Magellan. ^ 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 1, 345 
Thi.s Sea coast of Britaine is seperated from the Continent 
of Europe by a J'rete or streight.^ 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. vii.xiii. 364 In this Euripe or fret of Negropont 
..Aristotle drowned himselfe, as many affirme. axfAt 
Fuller Worthies (1840) HI. 506 A small fret (known by 
the peculiar name of Menai) sundereth it from the Welch 
continent. 

Fret (fret), vF Pa. t. and pple, fretted. 
Pr. ppl. fretting. Forms : Inf i fretan, 2 freo- 
ten, 3-6 fret0(n, 3 south, vreten, 5 fretyn,freete, 
6 freat(e, 6-7 frett e, 4- fret. Fa. t. 1-^2 frat, 
3-4 fret(e, south, vret, freet, 4 frat(e, frette, 
6 fret; also weak forms*. 5 freted, 6- fretted. Fa. 
pple. I freten, 4 fr eaten, fretyn(e, 5 frete, -ette ; 
weak forms : 6- fretted ; also 4--7 fret. Also 
3-4 i-, yfret0(n, 5-6 i-, yfret(te, \p¥. fretan str. 
vb. (conjugated like etan to Eat') =s- MLG., MDu. 
vreten (Du. vreten), OHG. freten (MHG. vre^^n, 
mod.G.fressen), Goih.fraila?t{^i'yretfrit), f. OTeut. 
fra- (see For- pref.^) + "^elan to Eat.] 
fl. trans. Chiefly of animals : To eat, devour. 
Also with up and to eat of Obs. 

Beowulf 1582 He .. frset .. fyftyne men. 0. E. Chron. 
an. 894 Hie. .haefdon miclne dail Jzara horsa freten. c 117S 
Lamb. Horn. 133 Sum [sede feol] bi b© v/eie .. and fu^eles 
hit freten. c 1205 Lay. 274 Let bu jxi hundes . . eiSer freten 
o5er. a xzz^Ancr. R. 66 ps coue. . fret al baet of hwat heo 
schulde uord brineen hire ewike briddes. c 1250 Gen <1^ Ex. 
4027 ©is leun sal o3er folc freten. a 1300 £. E. Psalter 
(Horstman) Ixxix. 14 A beste frate it and nama. C1315 
Shoreham 161 Opone thy wombe thou schalt glyde, And 
erthe frete. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. xvm. 194 Adam after- 
ward a?eines hus defence Frette of bat fruit, c 1385 Chaucer 
L. G. W. X951 Ariadne, And into a prysoun. .cast is he Tyl 
. he shulde fretyn be. c 1394 P. PL Crede 729 pey freten 
vp the furste froyt & falsliche lybbep. 

absol. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. ii. 95 And in fastyng-dayes 
to frete ar ful tyme were. 1447 Bokenham Beyntys (Roxb.) 
71 Have of thine own and faste gyne to frete. 

t b. transf To devour, consume, destroy. Ohs. 
c 1000 zElfric Deut, xxxii. 22 Fyr fryt land mid his 
wffistme x'^..E.E.A Hit. P. B. 404 pat pe fiod nade al freten 
with fre3tande wawez. ? <213(56 Chaucer Rom. Rose-pi’] For 
alle thing it [tyme] fret and shal. X388 Wyclif Micak v. 6 
Thei shulen frete the lond of Assur bi swerd, c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 9691 A tru to be takon. .paire men for to bery, And to 
frete horn with fyre. 

absol, 1583 Stanyhurst Mneis n. (Arb.) 67 Thee fyre beer 
on fretting \ignis edax] with blaze too rafter is heaued. 

2 . To gnaw ; to consume, torture or wear away 
by gnawing. Now only of small animals : 
= Eat 9. Also intr. (const, on, into). 

axzoo Moral Ode 274 Naddren and snaken..tered and 
freted b« uuele speken, c 1205 Lay. 166 Heo [fleojen] freten 
pet corn & pat grses. c 1275 XI Pains 0/ Hell 19 in O. E, 
Misc. 147 W'rmes habbep my fleys ifreten. 1340 Hampole 
Pr. Consc, 6570 Vermyn grete., pe synful men sal gnaw 
and frete. X340-70 Alisaimder 1x59 Fayre handes & feete 
freatea too the bonne. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 171 
W'Drines. .frate so Julian us nks neper ende [at [etc.’. 1430-40 
Lydg. Bochas vu. 11.(1554) 166 b, His flesh gaii turne to cor- 
rupcion Fret with wormes vpon eche partie. 6' 1440 Gesta 
Rom. Ixvii. 384 (Add, MS.), I suffere thes todes to frete. 
c 1450 Lonelich Grail xlvii. 207 On his honclis he gan to 
frete. 1547-64 Bauldwin Mor, Philos. (Palfr) 127 The 
mothes and soft wormes fret the death. 1551 Psalter xxxix. 
12 Like as it wer a moth fretting a garment, a 1577 Gas- 
coigne Floxvers Wks. (1587) 92 The greedie wormes that 
Unger for the nones, To fret vpon her hesh. x6ot Holland 
Pliny 1. 198 The Dragons put in their heads into their snout 
. .and withall fret and gnaw the tendcrest part. X826 Lamb 
Elia Ser ii. Pop. Fallacies, Home is a Home, etc,. We 
cannot bear to have our thin wardrobe eaten and fretted 
into by moths. X864 Swinburne Ataianta 1423 I'he bee 
Flits through flowering rush to fret White or duskier violet. 
/g. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 11. xix. (1495) 45 The 
fende. .purposyth to chew and to frete the dene lyf of gode 
men. 

b. To champ (the bit) ; also ahsol. 

1835 Lytton Rienzi v. ii, Fretting his proud heart, as 
a steed frets on the bit. 1850 Blackie /Eschylus 11. 67 
A young colt That frets the bit. .Art thou. 

3 . transf, of slow and gradual destructive action, 
as of frost, rust, disease, chemical corrosives, 

, friction, the waves, etc. : -Eat 10. Const, into, 

\ to (the result). Also with asunder, away, in 
pieces, off, out. 

In this and the following senses this vb, has partly 
coalesced with Fret 

a X225 Ancr. R. 184 He uret him suluen, weilawei ! ase 
pe uile de$. 13, . B. E. A Hit. P. B. 1040 pe soyle by pat 
se halues . . fel fretes pe flesch. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R. XVI. vii. (1495) 557 f'he fome of syluer. .fretyth awaye 
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swpetiviytee of d«;ed iessh. c 1430 in Pa!, Pel ^ L. Peems 
X83. perust bat j?i sillier dup fre«te. 1523 Fitzfierb. 

§ 20 The thistyll fretetli away the Gornes nygh it. 
1567 G._ Fenner in Hakluyt Fby. 115891 148 Qnif cable was 
fretted in, sunder with a rocke. Gascoigne 

Wlcs. (1587,1 69, 1 may no praise unto a knife bec|Ufiath Wyth 
rust yfrct though piiiinied be the sheath. 1590 R. Fayne 
Descr, Ird. {1841) 5 The seas fretteth away the Ice and 
Snowe. 1594 Pi.AT yezmli-ko. in, 37 Inkes that . . -would 
corrode or fret the paper in peeces. *603 Florio Montaigne 
(1634) 266 The Barbie fishes, .will set the line against their 
hackes, and., presently saw and fret the same asunder. i;'64o 
Fuller Jaseph^e Coat vii. (1867) i8» Some thieves have 
fretted olf their fetters with mercury water. 1658 W. Burton 
lihu Anton. 158 The name of the City f on the coin] fretted 
out and quite worn away with age. 1660 Bovlk Navltxp. 
P/ijfs. Meek. xxii. 166 The Air. .is so .sharp, that in a short 
time it frets not only Iron Plates, but. .Tiles upon the Roofs 
of Houses, lyay W. Mather Vng. Man's Comp, 74 The 
Copperas in the Ink will fret the Nib.s. 1859 Kingsley 
Miss. (1860) l. Tio6 An island fretted by every frost and storm. 
1878 liuxLEY PAj/siog'r, 134 Tire river frets away the rocks 
along its banlcs. 

alfsoi. 1326 Tinpale 2 Trm. ii, 11 Their wordes shall fret 
even as doeth a Cancre. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 1. Ixxxiv. 
135 The Onions do fret, attenuate or make thin, loro 
Markham Masterp, ii. ckxiii. 484 Arsnick .. eateth, and 
fretteth, being a very strong corro.siue. ^1888 Elworthy 
IV. Somerset IVortMm. s. v., [Said of a grindsfoiie] Capital 
.stone, it frets i.e. grinds- well. 

fo.7%. Chiefry of the passions, etc.: To ‘de- 
vour’, 'consume’, torment; cf. Eat 10c. Also, 
to fret oneself . Obs. exc. mfret the heart, in which 
use this sense is now hardly distinguishable from 8. 

cxzoo Ormin 16x32 Hat lufe towarrd Godess bus’ me 
fretehb att min herrte, X390 Gower Con/, III. 98 Full of, . 
wrathfull thought He fret him selven all to nought. i430“4o 
Lyog. Bookas iv. i, (1554) xot a, This Manlius was fret in liis 
corage To greater worships sixiainly to asceiide. CX4S0 
How good IVlJe tangkt Doug^kier 80 m Ha?.!. E. P P. 
I, 185 Envyou.se herte hym selfe fretithe, my dere childe. 
a 154X Wyatt Poet. Wks. (1861) 47 So wrathful love .. 
May freat thy cruel hearts tfiS47 Surrey Mneid iv 
X26 Dido doth b*irne with 1 qu& rage fretes- her btxmes. 
x<5oo Holland Livy ix. xiv U609) 322 Tjieir hearts alreadie 
fretted and cankered at the very roote, for the last di.sgrace 
received, xyxx Steele S^mL No. 260 r i A crafty Consti- 
tution, and an uneasy Mind is fretted with vexatiou.s Pas- 
sions. 1748 Richardson Clarissa HI, xli. 241 It did 
tease me ; in.som«ch that my very heart was fretted, 1849 
Saxe Poems, Proud Miss MP Bride, The very sigh That her 
stately bosom was fretting, Hawthorne Eng^, Note-' 
bks, (iStoJ II. 59 So many curiosities drive one crazy, and 
fret onea heart to death. 

t e, T& fret out (time) : to waste. 

• x6o8 Armin NestNinn.{x 8 ^ 50 Bythethird iscaldtoquesL 
timi most that musically fret their time out in idle baubling, 
1 4 . Said of pains in the stomach or bowels. 

e i«7S Nl Pains Hell 148 in O. E, Misc, 151 Gripes freteh 
heore Mawen. <rx440 Prom/. Parv. 179/1 Fietyn, or 
cheiwyn, torqmo, 

6. To form or make by wearing away ; = Eat i i . 
With cognate obj. to fret its way. 

*593 Shaks, Rick. iii. 167 Till they haue fretted vs 
a pay re of grauesj. Within the Earth. 1605 — Leari.iv. 307 
Let it stampe wrinkles in her brow of youth. With cadent 
Teai es fret Channels in her cbeekes. 1643 Fuller Holy Sf 
Prof. Si, V. xix. 441 A.s if his eager soul, biting for anger at 
the clay of his body, desired to fret a passage through it. 
1872 C King Mountain. Sierra Nev. iv. 87 A broad white 
torrent fretting its way along the bottom of an impassable 
gorge. ^ 

t6. inir. To make a way by gnawing or corro- 
sion ; lit. and fig. ; —Eat 12. Also with through. 
Const, into, to. Ohs, 

*399 Langl. Rick. Redelis n. 127 The ffresinge ffrost 
ffreted to here heriis. 1509 Hawe.s Past. Pleas, xxxii. 
(Percy) 159 With knotted whyppes in the fies,she to frete. 
1334 36 Heft. VHL c. 9 The find and rage of the sea 

. . tloth freate . . in dyuers places. 1567 Tuubehv. Ep/t 4- 
Sonn. {i 837> 368 Eche lowering looke of yours, frets farther 
in my hart. X614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 1126 How 
dangerous it is, to suffer siixue to lye fretting into thesoule 1 
X63S N. Carpenter Gear. Del. it. vii. 123 I’he Water .. 
would sooner fret through and cause a passage, then make 
a stoppage. 1630 Fuller Pi&gak rv. v. 83 His streams 
Emoutlis of the Nile] fret one into another. Ibid, 373 Per- 
forations which in process of time might fret in, and indent 
into the stmeture itself. 1676 Wiseman Sttrg, 1. xvii. 80 
Many Wheals arose, and fretted one into anotber, with great 
Excoriation. 

i 7 . intr. for reft. To become eaten, corroded, or 
worn; to waste or wear away; to decay, become 
corrupt. Also with asunder, off, out. Ohs, Cf. 
Fuet 2. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans Bijb, And that same penne shaHe 
frete asonder, and fall a way. 1545 Ascha.m Toxoph. > Arb.) 
I2I Bowes moost commonlye freate vnder the hande . , for the 
ln. ete of the hand. isdS facob 4 Esau ii. iv. in Hazl. Dad.K* 
ley II. 218 If I had bidden from meat any longer, I think 
my very maw would have fret asunder. 1593 Drayton Idea 
J70 Metals doe waste, and fret with Cankers Rust. X657 
W. Rand tr. Gassendi's Life of Peiresc n. xs 8 When passing 
through a coloured glasse, they [the Raies of the Sun] fret 
off, and carry with them, some portion of the colour. X76X 
Haddington Forest-trees (1765) 23 They [Alder tree.s3 
fretted at the top and died. xy6z Falconer Sktpwr. 11. 
399 The leather fretting,. By friction -wore must ever te 
supplyM. X804 Abernethy Observ. is x The wound 
fretted out into a sore. 

B. irans. To chafe, irritate. Chiefly with retjard 
to the mind ; To annoy, distress, vex, worry. Also, 
to fret oneself", and to bring* into or to (a specified 
condition) by worrying. <Jf. PTibt v, i. 
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ciago Eng. Leg. I. 187/95 So ]>&t he salt scholde is 
wound ene frete. 1535 Coverdalb Ps. xxxvi[i]. i i*rett 
not tby self at the vngodly, xs 4<5 E^-^ce Fretting vbl. 
sb. 3]. XS94 Forman Diary (1849) ^6 She cam not to 
me, and I was marvailously freted with yt. 1596 Shaks. 
Merck. V. iv. i. 77 You may as well forbid the Mountaine 
Pines To wagge their high tops . . When they are fretted 
with the gusts of heaiien. 1658 Beomh4LL TreaL Specters 
1. 52 They that stood W mocked him, and he being fretted 
■went away. 1693 W t stmt's. A rPb/PVar\x. Nnows.. 

fret horse doubly more than Guns can. 1709 Steele & 
Addison Tatler ISo. 160 f 9, I should have fretted myself 
to Death at this Promise of a Second Visit. 1768 Goldsm. 
Good-n. Man l. i, I have tried to fret him myself. iSox 
Southey Tkalaha xi. iii, The officious hand Cf consolation, 
fretting the sore wound. i8ao W Irving Sketch Bk. 1 . 207 
The horses were urged and checked until they were fretted 
into a foam. 1825 JLd. Cockbubn Mein. iv. (1874) 190 They 
were fretted into .somethiim like contempt by the rejection 
of a claim. 1859 Geo. Ei-iot A. Bede 32 The long-lost 
mother . . once fretted bur young .souls with her anxious 
humours. 1867 Trollope Citron. Barset I. xi. 91 The 
bishop , . fretted himself in his chair, moving about with 
little movemeuts. 

absol. ci^oo Lanfrauc's Cirtirg. xfi hladdre ne mai 
not be soudid if it lie kutt, for . .j>e urine freti}) and rat lei tih 
jie .souding. 1712 Arbuthnot JoknBull m v. Injuries from 
friends fret and gall more. 

9. inlr. for refi To distress oneself with constant 
thoughts of regret or discontent; to vex oneself, 
chafe, worry. Often with additional notion of 
giving querulous and peevish expression to these 
feeliti^-. Also, tofi'et and fume, md fi'et it out. 

Robinson tr. More's Utop. 1. 11805) 75 He.. .so fret, 
.so fumed, and chafed at it. 1573 G.^ Harvey Letter-bk. 
(Camden) 46 [He] cliafid and frettid like a proctor 1602 
Marston Antonio's Rm v. hi, Another frets, and sets his 
grinding teeth Foaming with rage 163X Gouge^ God's 
Arrows in. iii 188 The more conspicuously are their evill 
deeds discovered : which makes them the more fret and 
fume. 1646 J. Hall Hone Vac. 53 Hanniball gallantly 
frets it out in Silius. 1699 DAMintR Voy II i, 8x He 
fretted to see his inferiours raised Steele Taller 

No 9 P X He neither languishes nor burns, imt frets for 
Ixive. 1768 Goldsm Good-n Man v. He cnly frets to keep 
himself employed. 1S02 R. Anderson Cumberld. Ball 43 
Anotlier neet'U sum be here, Sae divvent freet and whine 
1832 Tennyson May Queen Cond 45 Say to Robin a kind 
word, and tell him not fret. 1833 Hr Martinpiau 
Planck. Strike 1. 7 Don’t fret, wife , we must rlo as others 
do. 1874 L. Stephen Hours in Lifriry \x8qd) 11 y. x^o 
Knglifihinen were fretting under their enforced abstinence 
[etc.]. 187s W S. Hayward L&m agst. U-'orld 83 In 

secret, Jasper fretted and fumed 

b. quasi W ith away, out. 

1605 Shaks. Alacb. v v. 25 A poore Player, That struts 
and fiets his houre vjson the Stage. x6xi Barrev Ram 
Alley III. i. in Hazl Dodsky'K. 327 Now let him hang, 
Fret out his guts, and swear the stars from heaven 1829 
I. Taylor Endius. ix. 244 Many who . . have fretted away 
an unblessed existence within .. the monastery 1858 
Froude Hist. Eng. IV xviii. 48 .She had driven him from 
his country to iret out his life in banishment 1879 Farrar 
St. Paul <1883) 357 The Vibiu.ses. , who. .fretted tiieir little 
hour on the narrow stage of Philippi. 

10 . intr. Of liquor : To undergo secondary fer- 
mentation. Obs. exc. dial. 

1664 Beale Cider in Extelyn's Pomona 36 When it [i.e. 
the Cider} is bottled it: must not lie jHirfectly fine, for if it is 
so, it will not fret m the bottle. (zx68o Butler Rem. 
(1759) 1 244 All laive at first, like generous Wine, Fer- 
ments and frets, until his line. 1775 Sir E Barry Obsam 
IVines 43 Some of the .. more generous kind [of wine] 
..required great care to prevent them from fretting. 1888 
Elworthy IV, Somerset IVord-hk. 270 Eiri, to ferment. 
iransf. 1804 ToH Reg. 470 Beneath these butchers stalls 
..Where rankling offals fret in many a heap 
b. trans. \camative!y). Also, To fret in : see 
qiK)t 1872. 

174a Lend. Country Brew. i. fed. 4) 66 'Without fretting 
or cau.dng it to burst the Cask for ‘Want of Vent, i860 
O. W. HtiLMES Elsie V xxii, (1891) 3x3 Both were . . old 
enough to have all their beliefs ‘ fretted in as vintners 
say,- thoroughly worked up with their characters. 1872 
Cooleys Cyci. Pract. Receipts (ed. s) 1185/2 'Pbe technical 
terms ‘sweating in’ and ‘fretting in' are applied to the 
partial production of a second fermentation, for the purpose 
of mellowing down the flavour of foreign ingredients (.chiefly 
brandy, added to wine. 

11 . intr. Of a stream, etc. : To move in agitation 
or turmoil, to flow or rise in little waves ; to chafe. 
Often used with conscious metaphor and mixture 
of sense 9. 

X727-46 Thomson .Slmnmer 481 The.. brook.. fretting o’er 
a rock. 1803-6 Wokiasw. hitimat, Immort, xi, I Jove the 
brooks which down th- ir channels fret. x8o8 Scott Marm. 
n. Introd. 104 Scarce can Tweed his passage find, Thougii 
much he fret, and chafe, and toil x8^ C. BttONTR Shirley 
x.Hi. 307 The mill-stream. .fretting witn gnarled tree roots. 
x888 Bryce Amer. Commw, I. xiv. X89 Short sharp w'aves 
in a Highland loch, fretting under a squall against a rocky 
shore. 

fig, xte! Haxlitt Table-t. Ser. ir. iv. (x8&g^ 8x A certain 
stream of irritability that is continually fretting upon the 
wheels ©f life. i8®4_^W, C. Smith KiMrmteen 1. tii. 51 The 
stream of thought, Fretting against its Halits and obsiruc- 
lioas. 

12 . trans, {eausatimly). To throw (wafrT) into 
agitation ; to cause to rise in waves ; to ruffle. 

1794 G. Adams Nat. ^ Exp, Philos, I. vi aio The surface 
of the water is fretted and curdled into the finest waves 
by the undulations <£ tlw air. X839 De Quincev Recoil, 
Lakes .Wks. 1862 H. 54 Sonawe greai riv-er , , fretted by rocks 
ox thwarting islands- Dyttos* What U^'ill He do 1. iv, 
See , . how the slight fwwles are fretting the wave. 1863 
Hawthorne Gmr Old Home squ The sur&ce [of the nver] 


. . being fretted' by the passage of a hundred: steamerk 
1871 Joaquin Miller Songs Italy {x8’j8)s.^ Not one gondola 
frets the lagoon. 

13 . dial. See quot. ; cf. sense 4 and Fret 2. 
1856 /mi, R. Agric. Soc. XVII. n. 482 'i’he grassland in 
this district is peculiarly liable to scour (* fret’) the young 
cattle. 

Fret (fret), Yi . 2 Forms: Inf 4-7 frett(e, (5 
froett, 6 freat), 5-* fret. Ta. t, 5 fret. Fa. pfle. 
4-7 fr©t(t(e, (5 fr©it,„ froy t), 4-5 frettet,-it,-ut, 
4- fretted. Also pa. f pie. 4 ifreted. [Perh. re- 
presents several distinct but cognate words. In 
part this word seems to be a. Oh', freier (used in 
pa. pple. frete, = Anglo-Lat. frecialus, frictalus, 
freMalus, in the sense ‘ ornamented with interlaced 
work, embroidered with gold, etc.’, also Her. 

* fretty ’), f. r see Fret In the architec- 
tural sense it agrees with FiiKTi.sH v.~\ thetwo forins 
n,ay be adoptions of the two .stems of the Ob', vb. 
'kfraitirfrraitiss-. There may also have been an 
independent Pmglish formation on Fret j/;.i 
'Flu* common view, that/wif repre^mts OE.frceiiifiVtn, to 
adorn, seems inadmissible phonological ly ; but it is possible 
that the OK. yb., though not recorded after the 12th c., 
limy have survived in speech, and have been coni'used with 
the Kouuinic vb.J 

f 1 . trans. To adorn with inlei laced esp, 

in gold or silver embroidery; in wider sense, to 
adorn richly with gold, sdver, or jewels. Ohs. 

13.. E. E. Ail it, P. B. 1476 Fyoles fretted with flores Sc 
fieez of golde 134c H ami-ole Pr. Consc. Other stanes 
of gret prys, Witli fyne gold wyre alk oUout irett. 1377 
X..ANGL. P. Pi. B. II. 11 Fetisiit.n hir fyugres were fretted 
with golde -wyre- c X400 Beryn 3926 A swerd .. wyth 
seymur ifreted ail with perelis. c 1450 Golagros k Gnw. 
3x8 Frenyeit, of fyne .silk, fretit ful fre X494 I'abyan Ckron, 
IV Ixix 48 'Phe Eu.pcrour ,. gariiys.shed the Cro.sse with 
many richt stones freit with goide. a 1529 Skelton Image 
Hypocr 375 Curtle, cope and gcnvnt ’With golde and perlca 
sett And stones well iffrtt X577-87 Holinshko Ckron HI. 
8x5/1 L^itlies all in white and red silke, w i vp-on coursers 
trapixnJ in tin stinn* sute^ freattd oner with gold. Ibid. 
857/i/i'he quire, .sided with doth of gold, and thereon fret 
ingraiied heat clothes of dike. 1600 Faikeax Tasso ix, 
h'xxii 175 In his Turkish pompe he siione, In purple robe, 
ore fret wiih gold and stone. 1607 Hikkon ll ks, 1 . 74 He 
could .. haue fretted (as u were) the wliole volume of the 
booke with excdiende of words, a 1668 I.)avknant Masgue 
Wks (1673) 364 His lK.ti-i,hnmUer door, and sedii.g, fretted 
with stars in Capital Letter. 

D iramf To vanegate, chequer, form a pattern 
upon. 

x6ox SnAK.s. JuL C. II. i 104 Yon grey lines That fret the 
Clouds, are hles&engers of Day^ 183^ I.ONGE, Hyperion 
111. i U853) 14a White clouds ail alolt ; and vajfjours fret 
the blue sky with silver tlireads 

2 . Arch 'lb adorn {esp. a ceiling) with carved 
or emliosstd work in dccDrativc pniterns. 

i6xx Shaks Cymb. n. iv. 88 The Roofc o’lh Chamber 
With golden ClieiTibins is fretted. 16x5 Sir R. Boyle 
Diary ti886) I. 66, i conrqiounded with my plaiserer to 
ffreit niy parlor, 1667 Pei*ys Diary (1879) IV, 322 The 
Duke of York’s chamlair. .as it Is now fretted at the top, 
is .. one of the noblest and best-proportioned rooms. 1853 
Kingsley Hypatia xix. 2x8 Against the wall stood presses 
and chests fretted wiih fantastic f)riental carving. 

transf and fig. 1602 .Shaks. Ham. n. ii, 313 Tliis Ma- 
ifcsticafl Roote, fretted with golden fire. 1655 Fuller Ch. 
Hist VI V. 336 Simple ignorance not frettctl and embossed 
with malice . causeil that desolation of Libi aries in England. 
172:9 Savage IVanderer 1. 40 I'he solar fires now faint and 
wat’ry burn, Just where with ice Aquarius frets his urn! 
175^ Morse Amer. Geog. 1 . 559 Vaulted by magnificent 
canopies, fretted with a variety of depending petrifactions. 
1842 H. Miller O. R. Sandst. viii. (ed. 2) 170 Its shelly 
armour was delicately fretted with the forms of circular or 
elliptical scales. 

Her. To interlnce. 

1572 D0S.SEWELL Armcrie ii. 121 b, Hee beareth Or, a 
Lyon rampaunt d'Ermine, dehntsed with two Barruietes, 
and fret with the thirde, Sable. x828”4o Berry Encycl. 
Her. I, Eretting 4E’2<'/x interlacing each other. 

t Fret, vA Obs. rare. [ad. OF', freier (Fr, 
fretter)y f. OF. ^frele (Fr. fretle) ring, hoop.] 
trans. To bind (properly, with a hoop or ring). 
Also^^». 

140X i*oL (Rolls) II, 41 Foxe.s frettid in fere wasten 

the corne.s. cx^ys Pilgr. Lyf Mankode iv. x xviii. a8(>9) 
19a She was bounden with boopes, ami faste frettetl [y>-^A'i’j. 
find. xxix. 191 She Is bounden and bounden ayen; fretted 
[F. freiCi] witli obseniaunce.s. a 1450 J-j^sskynife m Angle 
(18S3) 8 Double the lyne and frete hyt fitst yn pe top with 
a nose to fasten an your lyne. 
tFret, Ubs.: merged in Fhet v.f- 3--13. 
[Of difficult etymology, 

it raiglit satisfactorily be explained as a. OF. *f>'Mier = 
nuxl. ¥. fritter, rc.freiar, It. jriri'/ntrr:— vulgar L. 
y'rkiare, fretp of i,./ricnre to rub ; but the OF, form has 
not been found. Cf, ihe:f>ynonymQvi^O¥.froter\F.frotier\, 
which, in spite of phonological difficuli-ics, some scholars 
connect with this group.] 

1 . trans. To rub, chafe. Also with away. 
Causatively : To make pass by rubbing ; to cause 
(a keel) to graze, 

13. . Minor Poems fr. Vemon 31 S. xxxH. 978 Penaunce, . 
fretep a-wei fre fu!|>e of .synne, c 1275 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Clemens pai fretyt F^re facisliane [jaciem eofjfricauies] 
Fore ferly & pis ^peke be-gane. c 1450 Two Cookeiy-bks. 1 13 
Nym appeles, seth hem, let hem kele, frete hem thorwean 
hi-Tsyue. x4%6W/z. Angl, J43/X To ¥v^ie:\ fricare .. to 
rubbe. ax^7 Sokrey in ToitePs Misc. tArb.) 27 Ne by 
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coward dred.. On sbaTow shores thy heel in perill freat. 
1653 H. CoGAN DMd. Sic. 127 The inhabitants, .know this 
tree . . by the E lephants rubbing and fretting it, 1705 Land, 
Cctz. No. 4179/4 The Hair fretted short about the middleof 
her Mane. 

fig. ssSi Lambarde Eiren. iv. xix. (1588) 602 The one of 
ihe.se Statutes doth not fret the other, 
fo. Of a bird : To preen (feathers). 

1433 Jas. I KiiigisQ. XXXV, Frescldy in thaire birdLs kynd 
arraid Thaire fetheris new, and fret tharne in the sonne, 

2i. intr* To rub, produce friction ; to fray out. 
1643 Fuller Inaug. Serm. § 23 That his curtesies might 
not unravell Or fret out hath bound them with a strong 
border. i 56 o Sharrock l^'egHaMes 147 Such positions, that 
one [branch] may noj: easily fret upon another. 1693 Cafii. 
SmitUs Seaman’s Gram, i. xvL Sr 'fo Sefve a is to 

wind something about it, to keep it from fretting out. X768-74 
Tucker Z.jf. iv^/. (1852) IL 587 Taking off the weight of 
difSeulties, so that they may jiot fret upon the shoulders. 

3. a. VTo have dealings (cf. F. se f rotter 
m^ec). lb. ? To conflict, offend agaimt. Ods. 

(The interpretjation of the words in the.se passages, and 
their identity with the present verb, are very doubtful.) 

c 1400 Desir, Troy 12846 Hetis horn, .to haue all hor hurt 
wille. Of ffredom. .fret with horn .so, And all your will .shall 
ye wyn. 143S Misyn Fire o/Loveg'z Siike frenscbyp is pure 
naturel, & h^rfore meyd ne vnmeyd, hot if it oght freyt [wzjtz 
aliqnid moiiatur] agayn godis commameiit, it is wor])i. 

Fret ifret}, [f. Fretj(^.-*] trans. To furnish, 
(a guitar, etc.) with frets. Hence Fee* t ted///, a. 

x6oo Rowlands Lett. JF/mnours Blood 5 While you your 
selue.s like niusicke .sounding Lutes fretted and .strnnge, 
gaine them their .silken .sutes. i6oa Shak.s. Ham. in. ii. 388 
[Punning use] Call me what Instrument you will, though you 
can fret me, you cannot play vpon me. 1647 Ward Simfi 
Cobler 39 Instruments may be well made and well strung, but 
if they be not well fretted, the Mu^ique is marred. 1689 
Land. Gas. No. 2437/4 Ail sort.s of fretted Instrument.s 
especiailY Lutes and Viols. 1874 Knight Did. Meek. 1 1 , 
roji An instrument having tlie fretted neck of the former 
[the guitar].. ■ 

t Fr eti, vA Oh. Pa. pple. fret(t(ei ; also 
yfretted. [ad. Ob'.freier, pa. pi)\(i./reM ‘ garni ’ 
(Godei); perh, a use oi freler Fhet v.'t Cf. 
Freight ppp. i b.] iraus. To furnish, stock, stud, 
supply. Chiefly in pa. pple. modified by advbs. 
fuU, t kicky tmU. 

13. . A. £. Aim. P. B. 339 With alle he fade hat may be 
founde frette by cofer. c 140a Rom. Rose 4705 Love, it is an 
hateful pees,. A trouihe [Tkynne and MS. -^nd through 
the], fret full of falshede. c 1400 M aundev. ( Roxb.) xxx.^ 136 
All hir er . . frette full of perle and oher precious 

stanes. t'1400 Vwaine ^ Gmv. 3160 A kiub .. Tiuk fret 
with maiii a thwang. 1413 Pilg'r. Smote (Caxton 1483) 
IV. xxxii. 81 Arines. .wel frett with senewes and al ful of 
veynes. 1430 -40 Lydg. Bockas v. vii, (1554 ' 127 a, A croune 
of fre.sh Laurer Forged of gold, fret full of stones clere. 

Fret, /// a, [pa. pple. of Fret Of a 
ce i ling: — Fit ett ed /// a . ^ 

1663 Cerbier Counsel (1664) 45 Summers . . to be framed in 
such proportion as may .serve to make an Italian fret Seeling. 
1720 Strype Stotv" s S urv, 1 . 11. xiii. 191 a This Church. .was 
built in an Octangular Form with a nne fret Cicling. 

t Fretchard. Oh.'~'^ [f. FrxVtch ?/. -p 

-ARi).] A fretful or peevish person. 

a 1640 W. Fenner Sacrifice Faith/. (1648) 15 The angrie 
fretchard^ praie.s for patience and iiieekne.sse and yet sets 
downe without it, 

tFretel. Obsc"'^ [a. A 

sort of iinte; a pan-pipe. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xi. iv, And Tymolus. Juged by 
rj'ghte that the sown© of the lyre was better than the fretel 
or pype of Cornewaylle. 

t i^retewil. [F stem of Fret •dO -p toil (related 
to Will sb and v.') desirous. Cf. ME. dnmc-wily 
herc-wily spatwik etc.] Voracious. 

<35 132 $ After. R. (MS. C) 128 notiy Fretewil wi^Jalle. 
Fretfiil (fre*tful), a. [f. Fret 57 / + -ful.] 
fl. a. Corrosive, irritating, //A andy%; b. Irri- 
tated, inflamed. Obs. 

1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. F/, in. ii. 403 Though parting be a 
fretfull corosiue, It is applyed to a deatlifull wound, 1S94 
Plat /emell-ko. i. 56 More shajpe, and fretfull to tlteir 
fingers than their vsuall morter. 1804 Abkrnethy Surg. 
Observ. 126 Tlie ulcer, .was of the size of a shilling, with 
firetfui edges. 

2. Disposed to fret, irritable, peevish, ill-tem- 
pered; impatient, restless. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. i. v, 20 A Tale . . whose lightest word 
would, .make.. each particular haire to stand on end, Like 
Quilles vpon the fretfull Porpentine. 1633 J. Hayward tr, 
Biondi's Eromena 96 Insomuch as he became fretfull, and 
pettish. 1739 Cibber A/faL <1756} II. 34 The fretful temper 
of a friend. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 2og Im- 
pelled by a fretful impetuosity. 1^2 Med. Jrnl. Vlll. 
528 The child had become more silly and fretfuL X833 
Regul. Fnslr. Cavalry i. 83 A horse continues uneasy and 
fretful with the bit. 1837 Lvtton E. Maltrav. ni. ii, Men 
of second-rate faculties, .are fretful and nervous. _ 
Rossetti Blessed Damozel vi, Where this earth Spins like 
a fretful midge. 

3. a. Of water, etc. : Agitated, troubled, broken 
into waves, b. Of the wind ; Blowing in frets or 
gusts; gusty. 

16x3-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. ir. iv. 6 qi Two goodly 
streames . . Whose fretfull waues beating against the hill, 
Did all the botiome with soft muttrings fill. 1793 Smeaton 
Edystone L. § 322 'The horizon . . was so extremely black, 
fi-etful, and hazy, that nothing could be seen, a 1849 J‘.C. 
Mangan Poems (1859* 122 Bitter blows the fretful morning 
wind. 1887 Pall Mall G. 25 July 2/2 A pretty picture framed 
by the firetfui sea and the cloudless sky. 
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4. Characterized by or apt to prodiiee fretting. 
X737 Thomson Mem. Ld. Talbot 340 The kindred Souls 
of every Land, (Howe'er divided in the fretful Days Of 
Prejudice and Errorj mingled now, 1798 WoRtysw. 7 'Intern 
Abbeyy ‘t'he fretful stir Unprofitable and the fes’er of the 
world. 2853 Blackie Study Lang. 33 To pick word.s out 
of a dictionary is fretful. 1890 Murray's Mag. June 737 
The fearsome, fretful, forest, dank and deep. 

Hence in a frelfui manner; rre*t- 
ffetaijess, the quality or condition of being fretful. 

161$ Crookr Body of Man And this we tearme fret- 
fulnes.se or petti.shnes, 1789 Mad. D’Arblay Diary Apr., 
Ideally frightened at she knew not what, she fretfully e.x- 
clairaed, [etc.]. 1843 J. MAU'nNEAU C hr. Life 11867) 239 
Drives away every trace of fretfulnessS. i860 Froude // isi. 
Eng. V. 174 The Carews rode fretfully up and down the 
river banks, probing the mud with their lances to find foot- 
ing for their horses. 1880 Ouida Moths I . ix. 228 ‘ What is the 
use of putting off?‘ said her mother fretfully/ you will be ill’. 

t Fre'tisli, fire'tisse, Obs. zViso 6 fre- 
tis 8 li. freatisjh., 6~7 frettish, -ize, [f. frediss- 
lengthened stem o f O Mx.frediry freidir ( F v.frddir), 
f. fi^eid {¥x. frQid) cold.] trans. To chill, benumb. 
Only in pass. 

1523 St. Papers Hen. Vllly IV. 52 Many of their horses 
lost© and fretislied. 153$ Ibid. IX. 147, 1 could get neither 
bread, drink, nor fire till I was fretisshed. is8i Mul- 
CASTER Positions xliii. (1887) 265 That fuolish fellow was 
fredshed for cold. 1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 58 Reviv- 
ing those remote parts, which without his infiuence woulde 
otherwise be frettisht with a chilues. 

Hence Ere'tislied ///. a . ; Fre'iishmg, vbl. sb.y 
a weakness in a horse’s feet, the result of a chill, 
the pinching of a shoe, etc. ; Ere'tisMng ppL a., 
becoming ‘ fretished 

1381 Mulcaster Posit. VI. (1S87) 48 Daun.sing. .strengthen- 
eth weaLe hippe.s, fainting legges, freatlshiiig feete. 1607 
XoPSELL i>Va5A'/i' (1658) 292 Ot the fretized, broken, 

and rotten lung.s. 1610 Markham Mast erf. ii, Ixii. 322 If 
the hor.se be foundred througn tlie stiaiinesse of a shoo, 
which . . is not a Ibunder, but a frettizing which is a degree 
leivse then foundring. 16x7 — CavaL viu. 8_Nowe if hi.s 
Hor.se haue beene lormerly foundred or frettised vpon liis 
feete. 1639 T. De Gk.ay ComfL Horsem. 38 We pnek the 
two Toe-veine.s which do help Frettizing. 

t Fre'tisli, fre*tize, Obs. In 7 frettisb. 
[Connected with OF. Jraitis (Godef.), said of 
caiiiials of columns, and app. rendering ‘ quasi in 
modum retis ’ in i Kings vii. 17 . Cf. Fret sb. , 

If this be a pa pple., the Rng. vb. is prob ad. OF. */rai- 
tiss.-., *fraitir. If it be an adj. : — L. type ? *jracticiusy the 
Eng. vb. is prob. formed upon it.] 

Hans. =Fbjkt ilence i'Fre’tized ppl. a.y 
T F‘r 0 *tizing vbl. sb. 

1579 -80 North Plutarch (1676^ 36 'The freti.sed .seelings 
curiously wrought. 1601 in Wiihs & Clark Cambridge 
(1886) Ii. 260 Payde also vnto Cobbe for frettishing the 
gallerie and the great cliamber 30* . 1606 Breton Sydney s 
Ourania ii, In purple robe with .starre.s yfretized. ibid. 
xvi, A Carkanet. .Fretized with Oirbuncle.s. i6z6 T. H. 
Caussiu's Holy Crt. 85 This, .beautiful embowed frettizing 
of the heauenly OiTes. a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais ui. hi. 
429 Angi ports., frettized and embowed beeiings, 1703 T. S. 
Art's Improv, 1. 43 Frettized work. 

Fretiess (fretlcs), a. rare, [f, Frist sb,^ or 
+ -LESS.] a. P'ree from fret or annoyance, h. Uf 
water; Unruffled. 

1878 Browning La Saisiaz 3 Fretless and free, Soul clap 
thy pinion 1 1894 A. WTbster ISt other ^ Dau. (1895) 17 
A full and crystal lake, .strong and fretless, stir.s not. 
t Fre'tly, a. Pier. Obs. [a. (JH . /retel/y occur- 
ring in the sense ‘ bespattered (with mud) dim. 
of freH FxtETTY; cf. the MDu. adapted 
leeren to chequer.] «= Countkrfesbed. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. B iij a, Fretly is calde in armys 
whan the cootarraure is counierfesid. t$86 Ferne Blaz. 
Gentrie 207 'They called it sometimes Countersesyd, and 
commonly Fretcely. 

Fretoure, Gbs. form of Fritter. 

Fret-saw. [f. Feet sb."^ + Haw j-A] A saw 
used for fret-cutting. So Fret-sawing vbl. sh.^ 
fret* cutting with such a saw. 

2863 Specif, y. Kennans Patent No- 926. 2 Oscillating 
frame in which the fret-!saw is strained. 2873 W. E. A. 
Axon Mechanic's Friend 15 Vibrating fret-saw, 

Fre'tsome, ct. rare. [1 Feet v. ^ + -some.] a. 
Cauring to fret ; annoying, b. Given to fretting. 

1834 J. Wilson \\\ Blackw. Mag. XXX VL 586 Ince.ssant 
refilling of plates is ixetsome. 2870 Mrs. Phelps Hedged 
in xviiL 273 Been aye too busy and poor an'* fretsoine. 

Frebt^ge (fret^^). \xt.Fx. frett age, i. fret ter 
to ring, f. frette Feet j/aS] a. The process of 
shriiikmg on rings of metal about the breech of a 
gun to give additional strength, b. The collection 
of rings thus employed, 

2882 Rep. Chief of Ordnance 344 (Cent.) The gun. .ordin- 
ai^ receives an exterior frettage. 

Frettation (fret^^’J^n;. rare — K [f. Feet 
- h-ATioN.] Annoyance; discomposure. 

2779 Mad. D’.Arblay Diary h iv. 163 She heard of 
my infinite frettation, upon occasion of being pampfaleted. 

t Frette. Obs. rare. [app. ad. med.D./rtf^/m, 
adapted form of the Teut. yripu- Frith sb., peace.] 
A composition, agreement. 

zrx33p R* Brwnj^e Cknm. (2810) 290 Barons. .Suld com jzer 
he was, & with him mak jxir frette, Or [etc.]. 1480 Caxton 
Citron, Eng. cxciii. 169 No man must speke with the Kyng, 
but he had made with hym [the chamberlain] a frette for to 
done his nede. 


Frette,; var. , of Fret J* A f 

Fretted (fre*ted ),: ppl. aA .[LFrep’ + -ffij'^,] 

1. Katen or worn into holes, chafed. 

2345 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 1,21 To make the heated 
place as stronge or stronger then any otiier. 2649 Daniel 
Trtnarch.y lien. TV, ccclxxxii, His Raigne was All one thin 
Much-fretted veiie of Loyaltie. 1821 Joanna Baillie Met, 
Leg., Lady G. B. xxxi, 'Through fretted hose and garment 
rent. 

2 . Worried, vexed, chafed, distressed. 

1756 C. Lucas iiM. Waters I, Pref., The fears of these 
fretted jphilosophers will by and by subside. 1797-1803 
Foster in Life tic Cor?'. (1846) I. 203 Feelings are rather 
fretted than melancholy. 2864 E. A. Murray E. Norman 
1 , 7 Mrs. Townshend’s ..countenance .. bore that fretted 
expression which [etc.], 2876 Blackie Songs Relig. ^ Life 

236 Like ruffled plumes upon a fretted bird. 

3 . Of water ; Raised in small waves, ruffled, 

2833 H. Reed Lect. Eng. Hist. m. 416 The sentiment of 

filial piety, which ought to now in a placid current, is changed 
into a broken and fretted tide. 

Fretted (fretdd), ppl. a.^ [f. Fret + -ed U] 

1 . Adorned with carviTig in elaborate patterns; 
carved or wrought into decorative patterns. 

2553 Huloet, s.v. Beame, Beame of a roulTe, not beynge in- 
bowed or fretted. 1667 Pei'Ys Diary 3 May, 'I’he Duke of 
York’s chamber. . is now fretted at the top. 2712 Pope Temp. 
Fame 138 Wide vaults appear, and roofs of fretted gold. 
2750 Gray Elegy 39 Thro’ tiie long-drawn isle and fretted 
vault The pealing anthem swells the note of praise, 2813 
Byron Br. Abydos u. v, And round her lamp of fretted gold 
Bloom flowers in urns of China’s mould. 2873 Ruskin 
Eagle's Nest g 92 The fretted pinnacles of Rouen, 
b. tran.f. and fg. in various senses. 

c 2420 Pallad. on Husb. iv. 725 His necke in many a ruge 
Yfretted grete. 1784 Cowper Task v. 118 Embossed, and 
fi’etted wild The growin;? wonder takes a thousand shapes 
Capricious. x8og Pinkney '/V ztzA 205, I.. watched 

..the moon ascending in the fretted vault. 1856 Cafern 
Poems (ad. 21 ti 'I'he an tier’d oak, the fretted thorn. x86o 
Tyndall Glac. i. xi. 78 Tlie slope .. its terminatioE being 
the fretted coping of the precipice. 

2 . Pier. Interlaced. CL Frettt <2.1 

2386 Ferne Bins. Gentrie 177 Burley be.ireth palee of 6 
parts A and B, fretted with a bamilet in fesse G, chiefe and 
baste of the same. 1610 Guillim Heraldry iv. iii. 195 
The Field is Pearle, a Purse open, the long string.^ thei'eoi 
pendant, Fretted, Nowed, Buttoned and Tas.selled. 

t Fre'ttesi. Ohs. Also 5 freton. [ad. Fr. 
fretiu broken pieces, ultimately {.'h.fraetm broken,] 
(See quots.) 

2477 Norton Ord. Alck, vi. in Ashm. (1652) 96 'The harder 
stulfe is called Freton, Of clipping of other Glasses it come, 
2688 R. IAqi.ur Armoury in, BVetten is waste cut and 
broken Gla.sse fit for nue worke. Castaway glasse. 

Fretteri (freisj). [f. Fbetz^.i-f-bbL] One 
who or that which frets. 

1 . t a. A devourer (obs.). b. That which gnaws, 
eats away, or corrodes. Obs. exc. in mmf retier ; 
see quot. 1608. 

2333 Fitzherb, Httsi, § 43 Terre . . is a fretter, and to 
healer, without it be medled with some of tliese [oil, butter, 
etc.]. 2568-9 Act II Eliz. in Bolton St at. irel. {16223 298 
The fretter of our lives and substance. 2608 ToPsraL Ser- 
pents 666 Vine-fretters, which area kind of Caterpillers, ©r 
little hairy wormes with many feet, that eat vines when 
they be^in to shoot. 2610 Markham Mmterp. it. exxx. 432 
Other Farriers vse the powder of Risagallo, or Risagre, but 
it is a great deale too strong a fretter. 1611 Cotgr., 
'J'avelliere, the little v’orme called a Wood-fretter. 2771 
Misc. in Ann. Reg, 172/2 Reaumur has proved that vine 
fretters depot want an union of sexes for the nmltiplication 
of their kind. 2893 Dublin Rev. Oct. 444 He considered 
the generation of vine fretters from a new p:)int of view. 

2 . a. One who or something which irritates or 
chafes, b. One who gives way to fretting or ill- 
temper. 

a. 2503 Hawes Examp. Viri. viii (Arb.l 38 So that 
fraylte to hym be no freter. a 262^ Leaum. & ¥u Bloody 
Bro. IL ii, Give me some drink, this fire’s a plaguy fretter. 
2790 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Advice to Fut. Laf treat Wks. 
1812 II. 341 Thou plague of Post Office, the teaser, fretter. 

L. 1649 Fuller ynst Man's Fun, 19 The first are the 
fretters. a 273a T. Boston Serm. (1850} 120 This doctrine 
reproves murmurers and fretters. 

Fretter- (fretw). [f. Feet 2f.4 + -ERR] A 
branch that rubs. 

2625 W. Lawson Orck. 4 - Card. m. xi. (1668) 38 Fretters 
are when., two or more parts of the tree, or of divers trees, 
as arms, boughs .. grow so near and dose together, that 
one of them by nibbing doth wound one another, 1664 
Evelyn Sylva (1776) 472 This is of great iinpr'rtance and so 
is the sedulously taking away of .Suckers, Water-boughs, 
Fretters, etc. 1670 J. Smith En^lumi's Improv. Revitid 72. 

Fretting (fre-tiq), vbl. sb.^ [f. Fekt + 
-ING I.] The action of FRKTzt.l in various senses. 
1 . A slow gnawdng or eating away; erosion, cor- 
rosion ; also, the process of decaying or wasting. 

13S2 Wyclif I Kings viiu 37 If that huiigre were growen 
vp on the erthe, or . . fretynge or locust, 2308 Xkevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xvi. xlv. (1495) 568 Ru.st is . aone awaye 
. .by. .fretyng of a sawe or a fyle. £'2440 Gesta Rom. Ixiv- 
278 lAdd. iVIS.) And the thirde day after she died, as by 
fretyng of the addre.s. 2545 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 208 
Buckles and agglettes at vnwares, shall race hys bowe, a 
thinge . . perilous" for freatynge, 1399 Hakluyt Voy. 11 , rdi 
No Wooll is lesse subiect to Mothes, or to fretting in presse, 
then this. 2793 G, White Selbome v. (1853) 22 ''rhe.se roads 
are by . . the fretting of water worn down through the first 
stratum of our freestone. 1878 Masque Foeis 206 The 
fretting of worms on withered woUd. 
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f b. A gnawing- or pain (in the bowels), Oh^ 

<ri44o Prom^. Parv. j^/i Chervynge, or fretynge in be 
worabe, tordo. 1533 FjLYOT Hdtke 24 [Fennel seed] 
mytigateth freattjrnges of thestomake and guttes. 1378 Lyte 
Dodoe 7 is V. Ixxviii. 646 Gripings and frettings of the belly. 

2 . Of fermented liquors : The process of under- 
goiiif? a second and inactive fermentation. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant.^ Crmv, ParelL .poured into a 
Ve.ssel of Wine_ to Cure it's Fretting. 17^3 Needham 
PUcrosc. vii. 76 The fretling of Wine in the Spring 
Time. . may be owing to a Fermentation. 1846 J. Baxter 
Lihr Prod. Agrtc. (ed. 4) I. 171 Singing must be carefully 
distinguished from fretting. The former is the result of 
active, the latter of inactive, fermentation. 

3 . The action of iiritating or chafing. 

1546 Phaer Bk. Childr. (1553) Tvb, Some haue an ytch 
and a fretting of the .skynne as yf it hadde bene rubbed with 
nettels. 1638 Baker xx. Balzac's LettA'vcA. II) 194 The 
onely Medicine that, .cleanseth without fretting. 

4 :. Vexation, worrying : an instance of this. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 115 Turment not thy 
selfe (my hert) with aflliccyon & frettynge for that thynge 
that thou can not haue, 1583 Stanyhukst /Ends u. 
(Arb.) 46 With choiorkque fretting I dumpt. 1607 Topsell 
Fmr’/- (X658) 83 They fall into pa.ssion.s, frettings, 

sweating, pulling oif their hats, and trembling fearfully, 
a 1716 Black all IFl’S. (i'; 2^) L 46 By their continual 
Peevishness and Frettings, they become ten times more un- 
easy- 1:860 Emerson Cend. Li/e^ Fate Wks. 1 Bohn - IL 325 
In age, we put out another sort of per.spiration, — gout, 
fever, rheumati.sm . . fret ting, avarice, 

Prettingf (fre*tii]b vbL [f. Fret v.^ ’\- 
-INgI.] The action of covering (a ceiling, etc.) 
with frets or fretwork , the ornamentation so pro- 
duced. Also //w;.?/'. 

1614 Sir R. Boyle Diary fi886) I. 49, I agree to paie the 
plaisierers for fretting of my gallery at Yoghall 40 marks, 
1624 WoTTON Arc/tit. (1672 1 63 Of this plastick Art, the 
chief use with us is in the graceful fretting of Roofs. i8oi 
Southey Thalalta iv. x, The lovely Moon, O'er whose 
broad orb the bough.s A mazy fretting fi-amed. 1858 G. 
Macdonald Phanfastes xiv, 1S5 The arches intersected in- 
tricately, forming a fretting of black upon the white. 1880 
Wat.son hx ^rnl, Linn. Sec. XV. No. 84. 227 The peculiar 
microscopic spiral fretting of the genus. 

Obs [f, FRET2/.4 .f .TNG 2 .] 

c X400 Lanfrancs Cintrg. 179 If ^ou wolt kepe J>e eendis 
of - e heeris fro fretynge. is 5 * Uuloet s. v. Belster^ 
Bolsters whyche bearers of burdens, as porters, etc. do 
weare for freatynge, thmnices. 1578 Banister hist. Man 
1, 13 [A] Gristle, -maketh the motion, .more easie, and swift, 
without metyng and frettyn^ of the Boneii. 1600 Hakluyt 
Vey. (1810) III. 128 They kindle their fire with .. fretting 
one sticke against another. *657 Austen Frnit Trees i. 65 
Tree.s planted a good distance one from another are freed 
from frettings and gallings. 

Fretting (fre-tiq), ppl. a. [f. Fret + -ing^ J 

That irets, in senses ol tlie vb. 

1 . Gnawing, corroding, consuming, wasting. 

a. in material sense. Obs. or arch, 

X393 Langl. P. Pl.C, XXL 158 Of alle fretynge venymes 
be vilest is b® scorjuon. rx4oo LanJ[rands Cirurg. 203 
Eruginosa is lijk b« rust of copur. & bi» marier of coire Is 
miche freting & scharp. 1570 G, Ellis Lament. Lest 
Sheep Ixxvii, Thou drankest freting vineger with gall, 'I'o 
make their bitter waters hunny-sweet, 1578 Lyte Dodoens 

III. Ivi. 223 Cast into fretting and devouring ulcers .. it 
stayeth the same. 1603 Shaks. Meas, for M. iv. iii. 151 
Command these fretting waters from, your eies. 1665-6 
Phil, Trans, 1. 257 Some other thing that will not be 
injured by the fretting Brine. 1676 D'Ureey Mad. Fickle 

IV. i, Dor, Now has he a fretting Feaver on him. 1683 

Boyle Air 65 The Liquor.. by its fretting quality 

corrodes and dissolves Gold. 1769 J. Brown Diet. Bible 
s. V., A fretting leprosy is one which By prickling and rank- 
ling wastes the flesh, *813 T. Busby Lucretius i. 361 To 
watery drops the harde.st marbles yield, And les.sening 
plougiphares own the fretting field. 1873 Farrar Silence 
iif V. Hi. (1S75) 61 All these gifts combined saved her not 
from being eaten away by that fretting leprosy of her 
fa\ourite sms. 

b. in immaterial sense. 

X413 Pilgr. Smde (Caxton 1483) hi. Hi. 31 Ye bent lene 
Caitifs withouten flesshe and that is of youre owne fretyng 
hertes. rx4So Lydg, & Burgh Secrees 1573 The sharp 
Corosye of fretyng detraccioun. Ibid. 1971 And delyuer in 
the heed, From fretyng malencolye. ^1386 C’tkss Pem- 
broke Ps. Lxxvni. iii, T hese memorie.s ia memory enrold, 
By fretting time may never thence be worn. 165* R. 
Boreman Cojtntr. Caieck. x. 28 Since, which is of that 
fretting nature, that wasting power [etc,]. 1682 O. N. 
Bdleau's Lutrin ly. 332 Exiling fretting Care, that kills a 
Cat ! 17SX Jortin Serm. {177 1) I. iv'. 75 By industry we shut 
out.,many fretting desires. 187S Morley Vauvenargues 7 
If poverty means pinching and fretting need of money. 

C. intr. for refi. Decaying. 

xSai Clare Vill. Mlnsir. L 46 Curiosity his steps hath 
led To gaze on some old arch or fretting wall, 

2 . Chafing, fretful. Of a horse: Impatient 
Also transf, 

1587 Turberv. Trag. T. ^1837) 43 Full sore she feard her 
flanks, and thought shee sawe Her friende pursue her on his 
fretting steed. X594 Hooker Eccl, Pol. iv tx. § 2 When wee 
are in a fretting moode at the Church of Rome. 1864 Sir F. 
Palgrave Norm. ^ Eng. IV. 179 Familiar and friendly con- 
versation with the angry fretting king. 1883 Pall Mall G. 
30 Nov. 4/2 Slow barges . . move on more speedily behind 
a fretting tug. 

3 . Agitated, frothing. Of wine : That is under- 
going a second fermentation. 

1567 Turberv. EpH. 4* Sonn. (1837) 34^ No force of fret- 
ting fome. X733 Cheyne Eng.^ Malady iiu iv. 11734) 300 
Just as a Bottle of.. fretting Wine, when the Cork is pull'd 
out, will fly up, fume, and rage, a 1764 J. Clubbk P/iysie- 
gnetny 38 Anger is a kind of yeast in lumpish constitutions, 
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that ferments, and gives a frothy, fretting volatility to the 
sluggish matter. 

b. Of the wind : Blowing in frets or gusts. 

1628 Digby Voy, MediiAxZ(>Z' 51 It wa.s a maine .storme, 
and a furious fretting wind, and in gustes there came most 
violent flawes. 

Hence Fre-ttiaig-ly adv.t in a fretting manner. 
1649 Drumm. of Hawth. ///st. JcLS, V. Wks. (1711) 107 
In musical instruments, if a string jar and be out of tune, 
we do not frettingly break it, but leisurely veer it about to 
a concord, 1866 Mrs. M. T. Preston Beechenbrook^ Like a 
mettled young war-horse that, frettingly champs at the bit. 

Fretty (fre-ti), aA Also frett6(e. [ad. OT'r. 
fretli, i.frete trellis-work : see FitfiT sb, ] 

1 . Her. * Covered with a number of narrow bars 
or sticks, usually eight, lying in the directions of 
the bend and bend-sinister, interlacing each other* 
(Cussaris). -bOf a charge: Fretted or interlaced 
tvzlh. 

1562 Legh Armory 158 b. If there be mo then viii Peces, 
then .shall it be blazed frette and neuer tell the pices. 
1572 Bosskwkll Artnorte ii. 36 b, Mhis Cheuron may be 
borne frettie with an other, 1703 HEAUNECW/fC.''. 24 Nov., 
[He] bore for his Armes Or frette gules, with a Be.sant on 
each joynt of y Frette. 1844 Page Suppl. Suff, Trav. 159 
Willoughby: or; fretty', azure. 1830 Mrs. Jameson Leg, 
Menast. Ord. [1863) 109 MorviUe bears the Fretty fleurs- 
de-lis. 

absol quast-.vA 1687 Lend. G>rz. No. The following 
Co, its of Arms. . viz. A Fret tee of Six Barrs, and a Party-par- 
pale Indented Quarter’d Coat upon tlie one Pair. xSi^W. 
S Ellis Antig. tier, x, 236 The Lord Audley as a special 
flivour. .allowed four of his esquires to bear his own fretty in 
tlieircoat armour. 

t2. inxnsf. 

rt 1618 J. Davies Sennet Oaf, Pnh>. •x6 O.xford, o I 
prai.se thy situation ..Thy Bough-deckt-dainty Walkes, with 
Brooks beset Fretty, like Christall Knots, in mould of let. 

Fretty (fre*ti), a.~ [f. Fret v. +-y inclined 
to fret. a. Of persons : Fretful ; irritable, b- Of 
a sore: Inflamed, festering. 

X844 Dickens Let. to Forster in Forster Life (1873) TI. 

1 10 (J’Cotmeirs .speeche.s are the old thing: fretty, boastful, 
frothy. xSgo Life's Remorse IL xiii. 136 I have been rather 
fretty about it. 1894 Catkolic News 16 June, The book is 
a literary running sore, fretty, steiichsome and^ repulsive. 
1895 R. Kipling in Pall Mall G, 26 June 2/1 It is a curious 
thing that if you call his name aloud in public after an 
Englishman you make him hot and fretty. 

t Fre’twis6, -ways, ctdv, Obs. ff. Fret sb^ 
+ -WISE.] ill the form of a fret ; so as to interlace. 
1423 Ja.s. I Kingis Q. xlvi, In fret-wise couchit [was] 
with perleis quhiie. i6to Guillim Heraldry ni, xxii. 169 
Sometimes you shall find Fishes borne fret-waies, that is to 
say fretted ur interl,:ced one oner another. 17x7 Tahor in 
Phil. Trans. XXX. $58 Some [bricks] had one of their 
Sides wav'd . .some Fret wise. 

Fre'twork. [i. Fret sh.^ -i- W ork j/>.] 

1 . Arch. C arved work in decorative patterns con- 
sisting largely of intersecting lines, esp. as used in 
the decoration of ceilings. 

1601 Holland PHny xxxvi. xxiv. IL 595 Piastre serveth 
passing well to white wals or .seeling ; also for to make little 
images in fretworke, to set forth houses, cxyio C. Fiennes 
Diary (188S) 144 Y ‘ Church is new and very handsome, 
good frettworke on y* top. X768 Gray in Corr. w, N. 
Nicholls (1843) 81 The wooden fretw'ork of the north isle 
you may copy, when you build the best room of your new 
Gothic parsonage. 1823 Byron yuan xii. Ixii, The gale 
sweep.s through its fretwork. 1832 Miss Yonge Cameos 
(1877) II. xiv. 149 A tomb rich in fretwork and imagery. 

transf. and fg. 1693 W. Freke Sel. Ess, k^o\. 6 If., 
the . . sincerity of my Wi^rk has been full and just .► I may 
well leave the Fretwork , . to an after part, xyx* Addison 
Sped, No. 414 f 2 The curious Fret-work of Rocks and 
Grottos. iSso Lamb Elia Ser, 1. South Sea Ho „ Moths., 
making fine fret-work among their single and double entries. 
xS3S Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 353 Some party of pleasure 
banqueting on the turf in the fretwork of shade and sun- 
shine. 

ait rib. 1634 Wither Emhlemes 222 Hee that in his hall 
or parlour dnies Which fret-worke roofes, or costly cedar 
lines. 1799 R. Warner fPrx/A’j? iSooi 43 The magnificent 
cathedral of W ells, with its fret-work towers. 1807 Wordsw. 
M’kiU Doe VII. 343 And floors encuniliered with the show 
Of fret- work imagery laid low. 1S4X T. J. Ouseley 
Melodies 146 'Jo gaze upon the leafy fret-work screens, 
1878 M Vittie Ck.~Ck. Cathedral 75 A fret-work string 
course under the triforium arcade. 

2 . Wood-work cut with a fret-saw into orna- 
mental designs. 

x88x Young Every man Ms non Mechanic § 39 Better 
adapted for back-grounds tlian for sawing as fret-work. 
Ibid. S633 Fret-work consists chiefly in cutting out an open 
and elaborate design in thin wood. 

Her, 

^ X864 Boutell Her. Hist, Pop. vii. 32 This Frette- Work 
is supposed to be in relief upon the field. 

4 . (beequot.) 

X859 Gwilt EncycL Arch. ii. Hi. (sd 4) 586 Fretwork is 
the ornamental part of lead-light work, and consists in 
working ground or stained glass into difterent patterns and 
'devices, " ■ ■ 

Plence Fre't worked ///. a. 

X87S J . H. Bennet PVinter Medit. iv. xix. 607 The sand- 
stone rocks, .are. .fretworked into every conceivable shape. 
Freuch, Sc. lorm of Fbough weak, fiail. 
Freure, var. of Fhotbr, comfort. 
Frevol(l, -^wall, -ell, -iU, var. C Feivol, Obs. 
Frey, obs. form of h ey sb,^ young fish. 

Freyne, var. of Fejan, Obs. 

Freytoureero; see Fkatskie. 


Frezel, var, of Frizzle, 2 

Friability (fioiiibiTiti). [ad. ¥.friahiHH \ see 
Friable and -ity.J The quality of being friable. 

x6ao Vennrr Via Recta iv, 73 CodtLsh for .. friability of 
substa,nce ia commended. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. iv. vi. 
(1695 337 Its Matlenbleness too . . would be changed into a 
pertect Friability. 1792 A. Young T?’av. Francapq In some 
states the particles . . recede and melt with friability. x8s8 
Geikie Hist. Botiider vxCi. 153 From their friability they are 
most easily decomposed. 

Friable ( r.H-ab’l), a. Also 7-8 fryable. [a. 
li .friable jUi. lu. fridbilis, f. f idre to crumble into 
small pieces.] Capable of being easily crumbled 
or reduced to powder ; pulveiizable, crumbly. 

tS^3 !'• Gale Treat, Gonneshot 2 The spume of Nitre is 
Judged be.st, which is most lyghte, fryable. 1614 Raleigh 
Hist. World Pref. 17 Stone Walls, of matter moldring and 
friable, have .stood two or tliree thousand years. 16^-3 
Boyle Min. Waters 48 Lightly calcin’d till it became .. 
friHlde between the Fingers. 1793 G. White Selborueir. 
(1853) 21 Bal ts of a friable substance like rust of iron called 
rust baits. 1843 G. E. Day tr, Simods A nint. Chem. L 288 
The clot is solt, fri.atlc, .and is very rarely covered with 
a buffy coat. 1870 Emerson Soc. S’dit.y Farming Wks.. 
(Bohn) ill. 61 The.se tiles.. drain the land, make it sweet 
and friable. 

Hence Fri'ableness. 

X667 Boyle Orig. Formes Qual. (ed. 2) 3x7 In Vitriol the 
friablene.ss- .need not be atiriluited to the compositum as 
such. xSsa JoH.NsTDN in ymtl. R. Agric. Soc. Xlil. i. 21 
The natural fertility and friableness of its soils. 

t Frian, freysie. Cookery , Obs. 

f xsoo For to ser%<e a Lord in Babees Bk. 376 Chese, 
freyiies, bredehote, witli a cake. 1597 Bk. Cookerie F, How- 
to make b'riiuis. 

t Fri*aild, a. {sh.) Obs. [a. F. ftfand dainty ; 
according to Hatz.-Darm. an alteration M /riant ^ 
pa. pple. al f lire ^ the primary sense being ‘qui 
giille (d*iinpatience) *.] A. adj. Dainty ; delicious 
to the palate; fond of delicate food, B. sb. A 
y-erson of dainty taste in foot!, an epicure. 

1398 Florio, Leccardo, a glutton, a fnaiid, a gnrmand. 
1399 A. Hume Hymns^ (1832) ii I'he little friand fi.-h in 
fluoe. and dentie voliitil. 1603 Florio Mon.'aigne in. xiii. 
(1632) 622, 1 am very friand and gluttonous of fish. X792 
Bentham IVks. (iS38”-43) X. 276 'The good family wanted 
.something friand for a side dish, 1818^'r. Mooku Budge 
Family 22 Ti.e land of Cocaigiie, That Elysium of ail that 
is friand and nice. 

t Friandise. Obs. [a. f./riandisOt f. /Hand 
dainty.] 

1 . Something dainty to the taste, a delicacy. 

1483 Caxi on G. de la Tour B vij, .She. .gafto them fle.sshe 

and other fryandyses <iel> cyou.s, 

2 , Daintiness, loadness for delicate fare. 

x6o3 IthOFio Montaigne i\i. xiii. I1632 620 Whosoever re- 
mooveth from a child a certuiiie . . obstinate affection . . to 
bakon, or to garlike, taketh friandize from him. 1604 E. G, 
D' Acosta* s Hist. Indies iv. xvi. 255 They have invented .. 
[for friundise and pleasure) a certaine kind© of paste. 

Friar iraifai), sb. horms: 3-6, 9 arch. 

frere, 3-5 frer, 5-6 freer(0, 6 Sc. freir, (freyri, 6 
freare, frir, 6-7 fryer, 6-8 frier, fry ax, 

9 Sc. dial. &ear, freir, 5, 7- friar. [Mli. frere^ 
a. OF. frere (mod.F. earlier fredre i-^LdX. 

frdirem^ Broth EH. 

In B'r. and Pr, the words for brother and friar are the 
same; in the other Rom. kings, they are diflerent. It. 
frate tas a prefixed title is ad. h./tOter \ Sp.fraile 
(as prefix fray)^ earlier fraire^ is ad. Pr. Jraire^ regularly 
repr. L./nitrem: Pg. has y"m from the Sp.ff'ay. 

For the change Cl frere into friavy cf. j7///re(js= choir) from 
guerCy briar ixw\ brere. entiie from cnte 7 'e.'\ 

t i. = Bkothku, in fig. applications ; esp. in OFr. 
phrase Imi frere ‘ fair broti.er *. Obs. 

CX290 Bckd 1348 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 143 ‘ Certes, beu 
frere ' quat i>e pope : ‘ I netle nou3t take on .so c *290 .St. 
Brendan 121 Ibid. 223 ‘ Beau freres' qua’q seint brend.'m : 
‘30 nekore noHng drede’, <^'1330 Am.s Amil. 17 How 
yong the[y] become Ireie, In courte whereas thei were. 
CXS30 Hickscorner E ij. What Frewyll myne owne frere 
Arte thou out of thy minde. 1821 Joanna Baili.ik Met. 
Leg.y Lady G. B. xix, Her jealous Freie, oft on her gazing. 

2 . In the Konum Lath. Ch. ; A brother or luem- 
ber of one of certain religious oiders founded in the 
13th c. and afterwards, of which the chief 'were the 
four lueadicant orders: the Franciscans {f friars 
minors yPdinoriteSy or Grey Friars) ; the Augustines 
{Austin Friars) the Dominicans (/r/rzrr 
ersy Black Friars ) ; and the Carmeiiles {a\ Frir s 
carinis . fires Cannes ; HTiite /iriars). 

c X290 Beket 1170 in .S’. Eng, Leg. I, 140 Forth rod Hs holi 
man A.s ]i-ei it were a frere and let him cleopie fiere cristian. 
X297 K. Glouc. (Rolls' X0I05 & her .. pe orclre bigan of 
frere prechors. a 1310 in Wright's Lyric P. 1 xo He lenej? on 
is forke a.se a grey freie. ^^1323 Poem Times Earn. IL 163 
in Pol. Songs .Camden) 331 Freres of the Carmc, and of 
Seint Austin, c 1400 Maundev, (Roxb. 1 xxxi. 139 Twa frere 
meneours of Xa:)mbardy. CX400 Rom. Rose 7462 Sakked 
Freres. £'1460 IMmeley Myst, Geder up, lo, 

lo, Ye hungre begers frerys. cx^ God speed the Plough 
55 Tlien commeth the blak frt-res. a 1302 in Artiolde CJvon. 
(x8ii) p. xxi, Thiij yere . . frins earim.s begun finT . . A'b Dni. 
M.ij.C.xx, xs^ Pilgr Perf. (\V. de W. 1531) 140 Though 
the frere minor gyue great example of holy-ies. i5*9 More 
Dyaloge tit. Wks, 2,13/2 Frere Hierom g'.:uing vp his order 
of the frere obseruatues canic to hym. 1537 i'^* Ikaiid Hist. 
Mi^t'cas/le ixjSgi L 130 x/ote, Prior of the Frea^ours Preach- 
ours of Newcastell. a 1596 in Shaks. T'azn. B'hr. tv. i. 148 
It was the Friar of Orders gray As he forth walked on his 
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way. 1628 Coke On Liit. 132 The Order of Friers Minors 
and Preachers. X647 Trapp Comm, x Tim. iv. 2 It was 
grown to a common Proverb, A Frier, a Her. Ray 

jQurn. Low C., Spain 492 A great Convent of liommican 
Freres, 1691 Wood Atk. Oxon. I. 19 Johan, de Coloribus 
.. by Profession a Black BVier, was a Reader of Divinity. 
^03 Maundreli. Journ. yerns. 11732) y Some Itinerant 
Fryars. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian vi, These friars had 
left the convent. iSia Byron Ck. Har. i. xxix, Lordlings 
and freres -ill-sorted fry I ween I 1816 Scott Antiq. xxvii, 

‘ He might be a capechin freer for fat I kend.’ 1874 Green 
Short Hist. iii. § 6. 145 To the towns especially the coming 
of the Friars was a religious revolution. 

b. Sometimes loosely applied to members of the 
monastic or of the military orders. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron, (i8to) 197 pe freres of he hospital, 

& h® tempde also. 1653 Urquhart Rabelais 11. vii. (1884) 
139 The brimborions of the ctelestine friars. 1801 A. Ranken ^ 
Hist. France 1 , 225 In ordinary occurrences of difficulty 
he [the Abbot] may consult with the older friars. 

Q. pL The quarters or convent of a particular 
order ; hence often used as a proper name for the 
part of a town where their convent formerly existed. 

1375 Barbour Brnce u. 33 He . . with Schyr Ihone the 
Cumyn met, In the freris, at the hye Awter. 1479 in Fn^. 
Gilds (1870) 426 They shall here sermonde at the ffrere 
menors. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng, cxcvii. 173 The barons 
token counceyil bytwene hem at Frere prechours at pount- 
fret. 1536 Beli.enden Cron. Scot. xiv. vii, He wes in j^e 
freiris of Dunfreis. 1635 Fuller Ch. Hist. vi. i, 270 A 
place .. still retaining the name of Black Fryers. 1822 
Scott Nigel xxv, You are about to leave the Friars? J will 
go with you. 18197 0 .r/. Times 13 Feb. 5/8 Houses in the 
. . Friars have been invaded by the flood-water, 
f S. Some vessel, etc. made in the similitude of 
a friar. Obs. 

1463 Bury (Camden) 41 To Kateryne Druy my best 
gay cuppe of erthe kevvryd, or ellys oon of the frerys, to 
chese of bothe. 

1 4. Some kind of fly (see qiiot.) Obs. 

16S1 Lovell Hist. A film. ^ Min. 48 The long flye called 
a Frier, .which is counted poyson.sotne. 

5. A name given to various fishe.s. 

1603 Owen Pembrokesh. (i8gi) 3:23 The frier [named in a 
list of fi.sh]. 1889 Century Diet, E'rmr, a fish of the family 
Aiherinidse. An Irish name of the angler, Lophins pisca^ 
torius. 1892 SiMMONDS Diet, Trade .Suppl., Briar, a 
name for the silversides, a North American fish, Chirosioma 
noiatum. 

6. An Australian bird of the genus Philemon. 
Now usually friar-bird. 

1798 D. Collins Acc. Eng. Col. N. S. Wales fixe Vocab, 
IVirg-an, Bird named by us the Friar. 1848 J, Gould 
Birds A ustral. IV. Descr. pi. 58 Tropidorhynckus Corni- 
culatus . .^x\di.t Bird. 

7. Print. (See quots.) 

1683 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 11 . 377 Fryer, when the Balls 
do not Take, the Un-taking part of the Halls that touches the 
Form will be left White, or if the Press-men Skip over any 
part of the Form, and touch it not with the Balls, though 
they do Take, yet in both these cases the White place is 
cal’d a Fryer. 1824 J. John.son Tppogr. \\. 524 That 
corner untouclied by tlie ball [of printer’s ink] . . is tech- 
nically termed a friar. 1871 Amer. Encpcl. Print, (ed. 
Ringwalt), Friars^ light patches caused by imperfect inking 
of the form. 

8. White friars : *a small flake of light-coloured 
sediment floating in wine 

42x745 Swift Direct. Serv.i. Wks. 1824 XL 396 If the 
cork be musty or white friars in your liquor. 

9. aitrib. and Comb. a. attributive (of or per- 
taining to the friars), as friar-house^ -kirk, -lands \ 
appositive, as friar-beggar (and see under sense 2 '!. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng ccxxxvii. 262 The iiij ordres of 
the ffrere beggers. 1525 Fitzherb. Husb. 58 b, Chyrehes, 
abbeys, *frere houses. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 488 
He , . Syne bureit was . .In the *freir kirk at the hie altar 
end. x^i in %cA\t\\&y Comm.-pl. Bk. IV, 379 They likewise 
renounce all chapels, .monk-land, *frier-lands..and dice. 

b. Special comb. ; friar’s balsam, tincture 
of benzoin compound used as an application for 
ulcers and wounds ; friar^bird : see sense 6 ; 
friar’s cap(s, the Monkshood, Aconitum Napel- 
lus ; friar’s cbicken, * chicken-broth with eggs 
dropped in it ’ (Jam.) ; fri&Ps cowl, the Cuckoo- 
pint or Wake Robin, Arum mamlaium; friar’s 
crown, Carduus eriophorus ; f friaor-fly, an idler ; 
friar’s goose, Eryngium campestre ; flriar*s-grey, 
grey worn by the F ranciscans ; friar’s-liood 
friaPs co7vl\ friar(’s knots, in goldsmith’s work, 
knots made in imitation of the knotted cords of the 
Franciscans; friar’s lantern = Ignis fatuus', friar- 
skate, the Paia alba; friar’s tMstle ^ friars 
crown. 

1844 Hoblyn Diet. Med., * Friars* balsam. 1830 Wither- 
ing's Brit. Plants (ed. 7) 1 Brit. & H.', * Friars caps, x86x 
Miss Pratt Flcnver. IT. I, 46 Monk’s-hood, Aconitum 
Napelhis..YLsA the old name.s of Helmet-flower and Friar *s- 
cap. X782 Sir J. Sinclair Obsem. Sc. Dial. 150 Fried 
chickens, (properljf) *Friars chickens, A dish invented 
by that luxurious body of men. 1815 [see Crappit-head], 
1597 Gerarde Herbal n. ccxci. 686 Of * Friers Coule, or 
hooded Cuckowptnt. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 90 
Wake Robin or Cuckow Pintle . . is of .some called Friers 
Coule, because of the hooding of the Pestle, when it is 
springing forth. X597 Gerarde Herbal 11. cccclxii. 990 
The downe Thistle . . is thought of diuers to be that . . re- 
port[ed] to be called Corona frairum or *Friers Crowne. 
XS77 Northbrooke (1579I iib, Idlers & wanderers 

were wont to be called ^friers flees [the Lat. above is 
fratres tmtscas\ that do no good. x86i Mrs. Lankester 


Wild Flowers 62 Another Briti.sh species, Eryngium ' 
Campestre, called by John Ray ^Friar’s Goose. 1594 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. iv. xxii, § 6 As one family is not abridged 
of liberty to be clothed in *friars’-grey for that another doth 
wear clay-colour, .so neither are au churches bound to the 
self-same indifferent ceremonies which it liketh sundry to 
use. IS97 Gerarde Herbal ii. ccxci. 686 * Friers hoodi.sof 
two sons, the one broad leafed, the other narrow leafed. 
1488 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scotl. 1 . 83 A chen^e of gold 

maid in fas.sone of *frere knottis. 1529 M. Parr in Wills 
Doct. Cotmn, ;Camdenj 18, xviij. diamontes sett with fryers 
knottes. 1632 Milton IJ Allegro 104 And he, by *Fnar's 
Lantern led, Tells how [etc.]. 1810 Neill List Fishes 28 
(Jam.) Sharp-nosed Ray. .* Friar-skate, 
t Friar, v. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. intr. To act as a friar, play the friar. 

<2 153s More Hmv Serjeant would be Frere 156 in Hazl. 
E. P. P, III. 125 His heart for pride lept in his side, to .see 
howe well he freered. c 1645 Howell Lett. (1892) II. 571 
A rich Boor’s Son, whom liLs Father had sent abroad a 
Fryaring, that is, shroving in our Language. 

2. tram. To make (a person) a friar, 

1599 Sandys Ettropse Spec. (1632) 2^ There remaines 
nothing for a lew converted, but to bee Friered. 

t Fri’arage. Obs. In 6 frerage. [f. Fbiar 
sb. + -AGE.j The s>stem of the orders of friars. 

2 tSSS Ridley Farew. Let. in Cert. Godlg Lett, Saints 
(1564 100 b, Her false counterfayte religion in her monkery 
and frerage, and her traditions, whereby [etc.]. 

Fri*arliood. [f. Fbiar jA -i- - hood.] = Fra- 
ternity. 

1726 Ayliffe Parergon 2Sg By the Canon-Law.. Abbots 
. . may excommunicate their Monks for Disobedience, .and 
if they become incorrigible thereby, they may be expell’d 
and turn’d out of the Society of the Fryax-hood. 
t Fri'arish, a. Obs. [f. as prec. ■+ -ISH.] Of 
or pertaining to friars, friar-like. 

1581 Hanmer Answ. yesuii's CkalFnge To Rdr. 2 In 
weede monkish, frierish, priestly and Pharisaicall. Ibid. 
25 b, This is right Frierish, Limitor like. 

Fri'air-like, a. Like a friar ; of or pertaining 
to friars. 

1600 O. E. Repl. to Libel i. viii. 189 All honest men dete.st 
this frierlike fashion, 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks C 9 ..\ 
Their friar like general would the next day make one holy- 
day in the Christian calendars in remembrance of 30,000 
Hungarian martyrs slain of the Turks. 1646 P. Bulkeley 
Gospel Covt. 1. 24 The idle toyes, and frier-like conceits about 
Purgatory drawn from hence, I passe by. 

TF2?i*arling’. Obs. rare [f, as prec. -f -ling.] 
A young friar, a disciple in friarhood. 

1563-87 Foxe a. ^ M. (1596) 381, I . . will that all my 
frierhngs shall labor, and hue of their labor. 

Friarly (fr9i*3Jli'i, a. (iJiaTz;.) Now rare. [f. as 
prec. + -LY 1 and 2.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to friars ; resembling 
a friar; friar-like. 

1549 Latimer 5th Serm. hef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 151 Thy. s is 
a fryerly fashion that wyll receyue no monye in theyr 
handes but wyll haue it put vpon theyr sleue.s. 1583 Gold- 
ing Calvin on Deut Ixxxiv. 518 These frierly flatterers. 
i6<^ Bp. W. Barlow Anstv. Lameless Caih. 247 In his 
Fi'iarly garments (habits of peace and pietie). a x66x 
Fuller Worthies m. (1662) 125 He never .set his name to 
his Books, but it may (according to the Frierly- Fancy) be 
collected out of the Capital Letters of his severall works. 
1817 T. L. V%KZQCVi Melincourt 11 . 33 In life three ghostly 
friars were we And now three friariy ghosts we be. 1885 G. 
Meredith Diana Crossways II. vh. 159 We will.. send you 
back sobered and friariy to Caen. 

B. adv. In friariy fashion, after the manner of 
the friars. 

a X631 Donne Lett, to Sir R. H. (Alford) VI. 337 , 1 never 
fettered nor imprisoned the word Religion, not straightening 
it Friariy, ad religiones facHiias. 

tFiriar The proper name (Ger, 

Pausch) of the hero of a popular story, which tells 
of the adventures of a demon disguised as a friar. 
Hence used as the name of a Christmas game. 

1603 Declar. Popish Impost. 33 Fitting complenxent.s for 
. .coale vnder candlesiicke : Frier R ush : Sixidwo-penny hoe. 
U Confused by Scott (,?after Milton L* Allegro 104) 
with Ignis fatuus. 

x8o8 S^cott Marm. iv. 1, Better we had . . Been lanthom- 
led by Friar Ru.sh, 

Frl’arsliip. nonce-wd. [f. Friar jA + -SHIP.] 
A mock title applied to a friar or monk. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. Ixvi. (1737; 272 As if every 
one was a Monk, like his Fryarship. 

Friary (froi-ori). sb. [f. Friar sb. 4 -y 2 ; see 
the earlier Feary.] 

1. A convent of friars. 

X538 Latimer Let. toCromwellB Oct,, Rem. (Parker Soc.) 
403 If the kings grace, .would vouchsafe to bestow the two 
friaries, Black and Grey, with their appurtenance, upon this 
his poor, ancient city. ax6$g Cleveland Wks. (1687)217 
Not a poor loop-hole. Error could sneak by. No not the 
Abbe.ss to the Friery. 17S9 B. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. I. 
156 Near Guildford is the Friery. 1824 Miss Mitford 
Village Ser, i. (1863) 122 The remains of an old friary. 1884 
Catholic Times xo Oct. 4/8 The foundation-stone of the new 
Friary . . the fin»t of the kind established since the Reforma- 
tion. ,, 

2. A fraternity or brotherhood of friars. 

X63X Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 423 A Friery or Brother- 
hood founded by Raph Hosiar. 1697 Lend. Gaz. No. 

I 3312/3 A Bill for Suppressing Fryeries was presented this 
day to the House of Lords. 1762 tr. Buschingps Syst. Geog. 

\ II. 216 He propo.sed ^so to found a convent, to be dedicated 
I to the poorest friary in the Kingdom. 


1 3. The institution or practices of friars. Obs. 
165s Fuller Ck. Hist. vi. 272 When John Milverton .. 
began (in favour of Friery) furiously to engage against 
Bishops and the Secular Clergy. «;i66i — Worthies iv. 
(1662; 9 A Secular Prie.st, betwixt whose Profes.sion and 
Fryery, there was an ancient Antipathy. 

4. attrib. (of or pertaining to a friary or friaries), 
as friary-cart, -chapel, -church. 

1598 Stow Stirv. 357 This was called the frery cart,, 
and had the priueledge of sanctuary. 1774 Wakton Hist. 
Eng. Poet. 1 . ix. 293 It was fa.shionable for persons of the 
highest rank to bequeath their bodies to be buried in the 
friary churches. xZjz Daily News 22 May, The B'riary 
Chapel, where the ceremony was to be held. 

t Fri*ary, a. Obs. [f. Frur jA 4 -y i.] Of or 
pertaining to the friars. 

1589 Cooper Admon. 224 Hypocrites . . which will haue 
these preceptes perpetuall, and builde thereon frierie and 
monkish superstition, 1605 Camden Rem. (1636) 165 Francis 
Cornefield. .invented to signifle his name, Saint Francis with 
his BMery kowle in a cornefield. 

t Fria'tiosi. Obs. [as if ad. X. 
n. of action i. friare to rub into small pieces,] The 
action of rubbing or crumbling into small pieces. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Fricaiion or Friaiion, a rubbing 
or fretting together. x6s7 R. ^Turner Paracels. Chym. 
Transmut. 43 The first beginning of its Resolution, is not 
Friation. 1743 Loud. 4 Country i>V<£.w. 11. (ed. 2 139 By 
such Friation they are put into a Condition of imparting 
their Essence more freely to the Wort. 

Fribble (fri'b’l), sb. and a. [f. next vb.] 

A. .sb. 

1. A trifling, frivolous fellow, one not occupied 
in serious employment, a trifler. 

1664 J. Wilson Cheats 1. iii, A Company of Fribbles, enough 
to discredit any honest House in the World. 1771 J. Giles 
Poems 161 A nymph who can for me forego The fop, the 
fribble, and the beau. 1865 Merivale Rom. Emp. VIII, 
Ixiv. 128 The criminals they lash were at least no milksops 
in crimej no fribbles in vice. i88t Besant & Rice ChapL 
L'leet II. lii, Yonder little fribble, .is a haberdasher from town, 
who pretends to be a Temidar. 

2. A trifling thing ; also, a frivolous notion, idea, 
or characteristic. 

1832 W. Stephenson Gateshead Poems 24 To supply his 
horse's rack He deem’d it but a fribble. 1874 Bl.\ckie 
Self-Cult. 83 The fribbles, oddities, and monstrosities of 
humanity. 

3- Frivolity, nonsense. 

^ 1881 E. Mulfdrd Republic of God li. 31 note. This life, that 
is not that of fribble or of crime, is not ephemeral 
4. Comb., as fribble-Uke adj. ; fribble-frabble, 
nonsense. 

1822 T. Mitchell Arisfoph. II. 239 He with legs planted 
wide in this fashion, Fribble-like, swings his frame, 1859 
Sal A Tw. round Clock ixS6x\ 77 The innumerable whim- 
whams and fribble-frabble of fashion. 

B. adj. Trifling, frivolous, ridiculous. 

1798 Brit. Critic Jan. g6 The superficial, trivial and frigid 
manner in which that fribble minister (Mmistre de Boudoir) 
treated this important branch of administration. 1839 
Thackeray Crit, Rev. Wks. 1886 XXI II. X28 An illustration 
of some wretched story in some wretched fribble Annual. 
1840 — Catherine i, Lovely woman !. .what lies and fribble 
nonsense canst thou make us listen to. 

Hence Fri-bbledom, the spirit or behaviour of 
a fribble ; Fri'bbleism., the quality characteristic 
of a fribble, frivolity. 

1758 Phanor in Goldsmiths Wks. fed. Gibbs) IV. 429 He 
[Shakespearj disdained the fribleism of the Frencn, in 
adopting the blemishes with equal passion as the beauties 
of the ancients, 1844 Blackw. Mag, LV. 557 Such as the 
Quarterly informed us last year, in a lit of fnbbledom, were 
worthy the neat little crowquills of lady-authors. 

Fribble (fri-bfl), v. [onomatopoeic ; prob. in- 
fluenced in sense by association with Frivol.] 
tl. a,, trans. To falter, stammer {out); also 
intr. with through, b, intr. To falter, totter in 
walking, Obs. 

ax6zj Middlf.ton Mayor of Qmenborough v. i, They 
speak but what they list of it, and fribble out the rest. 
x6cgi 'Bmvin Antipodes ii. Wks. 1873 III. 257 If he [the 
actor] can frible through, and move delight In others, I [the 
author] am pleas’d, a X652 — Mad Couple n. ibid. 1 . 26 
You haue often muttered and fribled some intentions towards 
me. 1709 Steele I'afler No. 49 T* 8 The poor Creature 
fribles in his gate. 184S Craig, Tribble . . to totter like a 
weak person. 

2. intr. In early use, to act aimlessly or feebly, 
to busy oneself to no purpose ; to * fiddle Now 
(exc. dial) only in strongly contemptuous sense: 
To behave frivolously, trifle. 

1640 Brome Sparagus Garden n. ii, As true as I live he 
fribles with mee sir Hugh. 1664 Buti.er Hud. n. iii. 36 
Though Cheats yet more intelligible Than those that with 
the Stars do fribble. 1748 Richardson Clarissa {,x 2 >xx)Tl. 
Ixx viii, 378 He fribbled with his waistcoat buttons, as if he 
had been telling his beads. 1855 TnACKmxst Newcomes 1 1 . 27 
Not as you treat these fools that are fribbling round about 
you. X892 I. Zangwill Bow Mysi. 60 Who’s fribblme now, 
you or me, Cantercot ? 1895 E. A nglian Gloss., Fribble, to 
fuss about. 

b. trans. To fribble away*, to throw away or 
part with lightly, fool away* To fribble out (nonce- 
use) : to portray with purposeless minuteness. 

1633 Shirley Witty Fair One iv. ii,Here is twenty pieces ; 
you .shall fribble them away at the Exchange presently, 
1834 Lamb Final Mem. viii. To B. Barton, Rembrandt has 
painted only Belshazzar, and a courtier or two. .not fribbled 
out a mob of fine folks. 1879 McCarthy Own Times I. x. 
205 While Lord Melbourne and bis Whig colleagues, .were 
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fribMing ^away Ibeir popularity. 1887 Fenn Master oj 
Cergmi&mes XU, Don’t fribble away the season. 

To frizz or frizzle (a wig). Sc. 

^756 {see Fribbled a.]. x 8 zt Galt SUmnBoai xllzgj 
The minister had a blockhead wiiereon he was wont to dress 
and fribble his wig. 

Hence rri'blblei. ppl. a., S’ii'l3Mi3ig* zfdl. si?, and 
fpl. a. Also rri-lbtolei*, a trifier; rri’Wlery, 
frivolity. 

1654 W HiTLOCK The gingHng Fare, or Fancy 

. . may have Patterns exceeding ordinary Imitation, or 
Friblings of Wit. 1:656 R Fletcher yl/«r//.a;// iii. 63 He 
then tliat's pretty's but a fribbling fool. iai68o Earl of 
Roche.ster Poems (1702) 129 And fribling for free .speaking 
does mistake, itc^ Phillips (ed. Kersey), A Fribbling 
Question. lyie Steele Sped. No. 288 f 2 A Fribbler is one 
who professes Rapture and Admiration for the Woman to 
whom he addre.sses, and dreads nothing so much as her Con* 
.sent, 1756 ToLDEKvy 'Pwo Orphans III. 106 It was a 
severe punishment to rile fribbled jessamy waiter. 1873 H. 
King-sLey Oakshoti xli. 278 Pie had been writing fribrding 
poetry. xBBg T. Wright Chalice of Carden, xx.viii. 227 Why 
this waste of time, this wronging of self, this reduction to a 
condition of fribbleryf 

3 Pri 1 bl>lisll (frrblij’), a. [f. Fribble sb. + -ish.] 
Characteristic of or suited to a fribble j frivolous, 
trifling. 

1768 Mrs. Delany Lett. Ser. 11. I. 176 His library is 
indeed as fribblish as himself. 01770 T. Erskine Barber 

Poet. Piir, (1810) 329 No longer England owns your 
fribblish laws. 18103 S. Pegge Anecd. Eng. Lmtg. 153 You 
may perhaps be puzzled, .to discover how, instead of our 
received preterite fought he should obtain such a maidenly 
and fribblish siib.stitiite as fit. 1:830 J. Wilson in Blackm. 
Mag. XXVIIL 848, I love to be candid, fribbleish and 
feeble. 

Friborgli, -burgh : see Fextiibobh, IUsL 
t Fricace, sb. Obs. Forms : 6 fricasie, -ye, 

6- 7 fricacie, 7 fricace. [ad. L. fricdtio Frioa- 
TION ; for the form cf. conspiracy.] =* Frication, 

Frictiom- I.' 

1533 Elyot Cast. Heltke (1541^ 47 a, Of fricasies or 
rubbynges precedi nge exercise. 1605 B. Jonson Voiponeii. 
ii, Applying only a warms napkin to the place, after the 
vnction, and fricace. a 1643 W. Cartwright Lm>ds Convert 
IT. ii. Some Grooms o' the Teeth, and others of the hair ; 
Mistres o’ th* B’ricace, one, one of the Powders, 
t Ihri'Cace, 2'. Obs. In 6-7 fric c)ase. irans. 
To rub ; to subject to friction. Hence Fri'cacing 
vbt sb. 

*579 J; Jones Presera. Bodie^ Soule i. x-Kiii. 44 Fricasing 
the bodie first emptied of the common e-xcrements. 1607 
Topskll Fourf. Beasts (1658) 143 First rub and friccase the 
wart violently, and afterward anoint it with Salt. Ilnd. 504 
|The powder] rubbed upon the teeth, although they be loose 
, .yet, Pliny saith, they will be recovered by that fricas.sing. 

Fricandeau (frik»nd<7a-). pi. fricaudeaux. 
Also 8 fricaniio(e. [a. P\ fricaftdeau.] A slice 
of veal or other meat fried or stewed and served 
with sauce; a collop; a fricassee of veal. 

X706 pKiLLiKi (ed. Kareey), Frkemdoe^ a sort of Scotch 
Collops made of thin slices of Veal, well larded and stuff'd. 
1725 Bradley F'ant. Diet, s, v., To make farced f'ricandoes 
or Scotch Collops. 1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Hovsekpr. 
U778) IIS A Fricimdo of Beef. 1812 Combe Picturesque 
XXVI, *That di.sh he cried, ‘Fd rather see, Than frican- 
deau or fricassee \ 1829 Eytton Devereux iv. vii, I think 
her very like a fricandeau — white, soft, and insipid. 1884 
Cirls* Own Paper 491/1 Fewr bir^ hares and frican- 
dcaux the bacon should be two inches long. 

Hence Fricandeau* v. trans,^ to make into fri- 

oandeausc.' ■■ ■ 

1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr, (1778) i32Tofricando 
Pigeons. 

Fricandel, -elle (frik^nde-l). Also Mca- 
deXle. [quasi-Fr. form of prec.] (See quot. 1 892.) 

*872 WamPs Every-day Cookery 155 Ragout, Fricandelles, 
Sweetbreads. 1892 Garrett Encycl, Cookery, Fric(tdelles„ 
These are also erroneously called Fricadilloes and Frica- 
telles. They are hashed meat made into balls and fried. 

Fricassee (frikasr), sb. Forms : 6-7 fricase, 
fricaoy, -ie, 6-8 frieasy, (7 frycase, fricace, 
fregaey), 7 foicassie, (frigasie), (8 fricasey, 
fcigacy, foigusee), 7~q fricasse, 7-9 fricasee, 

7- fricassee, [a. Y..fricass£e, f. fricasser to mince 
and cook in sauce ; of unknown origin.] 

1 . Meat sliced and fried or stewed and served with 
sauce. Now usually a ragout of small animals or 
birds cut in pieces. 

1568 North tr. Guetmra's Dial! Pr. (1619) 634 That bee 
coulde make seuen manner of fricasies. 15^ and Pt. Gd. 
Hus-unues Bij, For fricasies of a lambes head and 

purtenance. 1656 Perfect Eng. Cooke 3 To make a Fregacy 
of Lamb or Veal. 1678 J. Phillips ToaoerniePs Trav., 
Persia iii. i. loi Little Birds, .of which we caught enow to 
make a liusty Fricassie. xqyz-^ Cook Voy. (1790} 1 . 263 
A duck, which was hot at dmner, was brought cola in the 
evening, the next day served up as a fricassee. x8s8 Haw- 
thorne Fr. <§r it, *fmls. (1872) I, 25 A fowl, in some .sort of 
delicate fricasee. 

fig. a 1657 Lovelace Lucasta (1659) 80 Hotter than all 
the rested Cooks you sat To dresse the fricace of your 
Alphabet. 1861 Thornbury Turner 1 . 300 His confused and 
unequal picture of the ‘Field of Waterloo*., a perfect 
fricassee of ill-drawn lumj» of figures. 

1 2 . (See quot. 1 6 1 1 .) Obs. rare — h 
«'iS7S Life Ld, Grey (Camden) 30 It was re.solved. .to 
make a fricoisie within the bulickwarck, and prezently too , 
withdrawe all from thence,. and then too have blowen it up : 
whosale, [x6iJt Cotgr,, Fricotssee . ,sl kind of chat|»:e for a ; 
Morter, or murdering peece, of stones, bullets, naiies, and i 
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peeces of old yron closed together with grease, and gun- 
powder.] 

fS. A kind of dance : see quot. Obs. rare^ . 
*775 Mks. Harris in Priv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury (1870) 
I, 294 A new dance at the Festino, called the Fricasee .. 
begins with an affront, then they fight and fire pistols, then 
they are reconciled, embrace, and so eiids the dance. 

Fricassee (frikasr), v. [f. prec. sb, Cf. F. 
fricasser.] tram. To make a fricassee of; to 
dress as a fricassee. Also transf, 

1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes (16731 lo'J’he Sun.. did so scald 
us Without, as we were in a fitter condition to be fricased for 
tlie Padres dinner, than to eat any dinner our selves. 1671 
Eachard Observ. Answ. Coni. Clergy {i 6 g 6 ) 63 Common 
sense and truth will not down with them unless they be 
hash'd and fricassed. 1724 CompL Fain. Piece i, ii. 127 You 
may frieasy it, or fry it as you do Veal.^ 1788 Ld. Auckland 
Diary Corr. 1861 II. 76 They are all fried and fricas.seed by 
the sun at Madrid. 1817 Keats Lett, Wks. 1889 III. 7a, 
1 would have, .fricaseed. .her radishes, .ragouted her onions. 
1859 Thackeray Virgin, viii, We cannot afford to l>e both 
scalped by Indians or fricasseed by French- ^ 1874 Cooke 
Fungi 98 Sparassis crispa . . in Austria it is fricasseed with 
butter and herbs. 

fig. 1719 D’Urfey Pills II. 2 He Trills, and Gapes, and 
Struts, And Frica-ssee’s the Notes. 

Hence Fricassee'd ppL a,, lit. and Jig. 

1672 R. Wild Declar. Lib. Consc. 9 All manner of Rost, 
boyl’d. .friggassi'd, carbonado’d sinnens of both sexes. 1768 
Sterne Sent, fourn. (1775) 1 . 4 By three I had got sat down 
to my dinner upon a fricassee'd chicken. ^ 1859 Jephson 
Brittany v. 54 A breakfast of. .fricasseed chicken [etc.]. 

Fricasseer ; frlkdesJ-sjc). [f. prec. + -KE L Cf. 
’^.frictmeur.] One who makes fricassees. 

1791-1823 D’Lsraeli Cur. Lit, (1866; 268/1 Call we this 
plotfding fricasseer a Cook ? 

t Fricate, V. Obs. rare — *. [f. L. fruFF ppl. 
stem oifried-re to rub.] tram. To rub (one body 
on anotiier). 

1716 Npiwton T.ef. to Law 15 Dec. in Nature (1881) 
12 May, A piece of Amber or resin fricated on Silke clothe. 

t Frica'tion. Obs. Also 6 fricacion. [ad. 
X.. frkdtidn- cm, n. of action f. friedre to rub.] 

1 . The action or process of chafing or rubbing 
(the body) with the hands. Cf. Fbicace and Fejc- 

TION I. 

1533 iElLYOT Cmt. Helthe (1541^ 75 b, Then increase frica- 
ciuns and exercise by litel A litel. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 58 
Gentle Frication draweth forth the Nourishment, by making 
the Parts a little Hungry. x 66 x K. W. Conf. Charac., De- 
tracting Empiric (i860) 65 This quackroyall is . . never so 
happy as when he's .telling them .. how many humour-s he 
hatii asswaged by frication. 1694 R. Burthoggk Reason 85 
By. .a .strong Frication of the eye from without. 

2. The action of rubbing the surface of one body 
against that of another ; friction. 

1631 Jordan N"at. Bathes v. « i669> 29 Some woods that are 
unctuoiLs. .which yield fire by frication. 1664 Power Exp. 
Philos. III. 156 A well polished Stick of hard Wax (imme- 
diately after frication) will.. move the Directory Needle. 
1725 Bradley Fam. Diet, s.v, Skroudit^, They [trees] need 
no fence . , as standing in no Danger ot the Brousings and 
Frications of Cattle or Conies. 

Fricative (fri*kativ), a. and sb. [ad. modL. 
frieditv-usy f. 'L, friedre to rab : see -ative.] 

A. adj, 

1 . Of a consonant-sound : Produced by the fric- 
tion of the breath through a narrow opening between 
two of the mouth-organs. 

i86o Marsh Eng. Lang. 480 The &. .showing no tendency 
to the more explosive articulation of some of the German 
dialects, or the more fricative of the Spanish, 1875 Whitney 
Life Lang. iv. 61 A sound of very different character, 
a fricative consonant 1883 [see Faucal sb.\. 

2 . ‘Sounded by friction, as certain musical in- 
struments’ {Cent. Diet.). 

B. sb, A fricativo consonant, 

1863 Lersius Standard Alfhahei 68, H belongs, therefore, 
to the unvocalised strong fricatives. 

Fricatory (fri’katari), a. nonce-wd. [f. L.type 
*fricdtdri~uSi f. friedtor one who rubs : see -oky.] 
fig. That rubs or ‘ rubs clown 
1819 Moore Diary 6-7 Apr., One of those fricatory letters 
with which we asses of literature rub each other. 

Fricatrice (fri-katris). [ad. L. *fricdtrJc-em, 
fern, agent-n. f. friedre to rub.] A lewd woman. 

1605 B. Jonson Volpone iv. ii, [A patron] To a lewd harlot, 
a base fricatrice. 1708 Motteux Rcthelais v. v. 165 Ingles, 
Fricatrices, He-WTiores. R. Ellis Catullus xeix. 10 

Like slaver abhorr’d breath’d from a foul fricatrice. 

Frieht, Sc. form of Height z). 

"tFrickle. Obs.^^ 

i68x Blount Ghssogr., FrkkUt, a Basket (for fruit) that 
holds about a bushel, 

Frieollis : see Femolks. 

Fmctile ffri’ktil), a. Obs. rare'-'*-, [f, L. type 
^fridilis, f. friedre (pa. pple. frici-us ) ; see -ile.] 
Obtained by friction. 

1883 J, S. Staixvbrass tr. Grimnis Tout. Mythol. H. 610 
There is water boiled on the firsctile fire. 

3^cti02l (iri'kj»n), sb. [a. F. frictimt, ad. L, 
frictim-em, n. of action from friedre to rub.] 

1 . The action of chafing or rubbing (the body or 
limbs). (Formerly mudi used in medical treat- 
ment) C£. FErcATioK, 

2^* MuLCASms PmitimsTsxm.ix^i) xaa Goueraingtbe 
body after exorciM^ and his fiictkms to rubbe it -aad chafe 
it, 1629 Massinger Fidnre iv. H, If he bta- hear a ccmch , , 


The friction with fumigation, cannot save him From the 
chine-evil. 1704 F, Fuller Mtfd. Gymn, (1711) 35 The 
Solids. . must be treated. . by Friction.s, Exercise of the Body 
..and the like. 1800 Med. fi'nl. IV. ^69 Observations on 
the Effects of Acetic Ether applied by Friction n Rheumatic 
Complaints. 1843 Carlyle Al?/ Pr. 1. vi, Hoping to 
have got off by. .a little blistery friction on the back ! 1875 
Hamerton IntdL Life x. v. 388 A cold bath, with friction 
and a little exercise. 

2 . The rubbing of one body against another ; 
attrition. 

1704 N wnron Optics in, 1.(^1721) 314 Whether that agitation 
be made by Heat, or by Friction, or Percussion, or Putre- 
faction, or by any vital Motion. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 
I. 481 The rocks below.. are worn many feet deep by the 
con.stant friction of the water, a 1800 Cowfer Mischievous 
Bull iii, The sheep here smooths the knotted thorn With 
frictions of her fleece 1845 Darwin PPy. Nat. xviii, (1852) 
409 A light was procured by nibbing a blunt pointed stick 
in a groove made in another, .until by friction the dust was 
ignited. 

3 . Fhystes and Meek. The resistance which any 
body meets with in moving over another body. 

Angle of friction, the maximum slope at which one body 
win Vest ujion another without sliding down. Centre of 
friction', see Centre 16. Coefficient of friction, the ratio 
between the force necessary to move one surface horizontally 
over anotf er and the pressure between the two surfaces ; cf. 
Coi-.FEiciENT sb. 2 b- hriction at rest, the amount of fric- 
tion between two touching bodies thiit are relatively at rest. 
hriction of motion, ‘ the jiower required to keep a moving 
body in motion ' {Loclnvood). Friction of repose, ‘ the 
jxiwer necessary to set a Ijody moving from a state of quies- 
cence ' i^Lockxvood). 

1722 CiiiiSELDKN Anat vii. (ed. 2) 39 This Contrivance is 
always found necessary by Mechanics, where the Friction of 
tlie Joynts of any of their Machines is great, 1755 Johnson, 
Friction, the resistance in machines caused by the motion of 
one body ufxm anf*tht*r. 1822 I mison Sc. 4- Art 1. 57 Polished 
.substances .. have less friction tiian rough ones. 1859 
Rankinb Steam Engine § 13 That excess, however, of 
the friction of rest over tlie friction of motion, is instantly 
destroyed by a slight vibration. 1868 K. J. Routh Right 
Dynamics 110 When one part of a body rests on another a 
force is called into ])lay tending to prevent slipping. This 
force is called friciioii. 1875 Nysirom Elem. Meek. 88 
Rolling-friction is tlie resistance of uneven surfaces rolling 
on one another, like that of a wheel rolling on a road. 

4. fig. ; esp. oi the jarriug or conflict of unlike 
opinions, temperaments, etc. 

1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy 111 , iii. Souls. .by long friction 
and incuinbition, have the happiness, .to get all be-virtu’d. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (!8s2f II. 531 When memory 
began to lay in her stores, their frictions among one another 
struck out the first sparkles of judgment and forecast. 1792 
!Mai>. D'Arhlay Let. to A. Young 18 June, You find by a 
little approximation and friction of tempers and things that 
they are mortal. 1834 H. Miller Scenes^ Leg, xvi. (1857) 
239 'j'he fears of the people, exfxssetl to so continual a fric- 
tion, began to wear out. 1875 H, James R. Hudson (1879) 

I. 25 He felt the friction of existence more than was sus- 
pected. *884 J. Hall r^n Home 151 In this case friction 
between parent and child is out of the question. 

6. Comb., chiefly Mech,, as friction-ball, one 
of the balls used to lessen the friction of bear- 
ings, etc.; friction-block, a block which is pressed 
against a revolving bo<iy to arrest its motion by 
friction ; Motion- brake, see quots. : also, a brake 
operating by means of friction ; friction- breccia 
Geol. fault-rock (see Fault i i); friction -clutch, 
-cone, -coupling, -disc, contrivances for trans- 
mitting motion by frictional contact ; friction-fire, 
fire obtained by means of a fire-drill ; friction- 
fremitus i'*ath. •* fHctimt- sound ; friction-fuse 
» friction-tube ; friction-gear, -gearing, gear or 
gearing for transmitting motion by frictional con- 
tact ; Motion-machine (see quot. 1 8S4) ; friction- 
match, a match that ignites by friction ; friction- 
powder (see quot.) ; friction -primer, the name 
used in the U.S. for friction-lube; friction-r oiler, 
(a) a roller placed so as to lessen the fiiction oif 
anytliing passing over it ; {b) see quot. 1888 ; fric- 
tion-sound Path, (see quot.) ; friction- tight n:., 
fitting so tightly that the desired amount of friction 
is obtained; friction- tuba (see quots.) ; friction- 
wheel, {a) friction-roller; {b) see quot. 1888. 

1843 Francis Diet. Arts, * Friction balls. 1874 Knight 
Diet. Mech. I. 915/2 ‘^F'rictum-hrake, a form of dynamo- 
meter invented by rrony, In which a pair of ^friction-blocks 
are screwed to a journal rotating at a given speed. 1^9 
Thomson & Tait N'at, Phil. I. i. § 436 White'.s frictiqa 
brake measureij the amuunt of work actually performed^ in 
any time by an engine or other ‘ prime mover ’, by allowing 
it during the time of trial to waste all its work on friction. 
1884 Knight Diet. Mech, IV. 357/1 B'riction Brake.. a A 
measurer of the lubricity of oils, 1842 Francis Diet. Arts, 
* Friction-clutch, lbid.fi Friciiotp-cones. 1888 Lockxvood’s 
Diet Mech. Engin., *l*'riction Disc. 1865 1 'ylor Early 
Hist. Man. lx. 2^57 The flint and steel has .superseded the 
ancient ^friction-fire. 1877 Roberts Handbk. Mcd.iyL.ffi 

II. 7 The presence of any cardiac thrill or pericardial *fric- 
tion-fremiius. 1879 Khory Princ. Med. 47 Friction fremitus 
may be felt while the patient is taking deep breath, i860 
Iliustr. Loud. Nexus 25 Feb. T91/2 I'he old plan of a touch- 
hole on the top Is disused, and the ‘‘friction -fuse substituted, 
1874 Knight Did. Mech. 1 . 916/2 *Fr-icti on-gear, 1888 
Lockwood's Diet. Mech. Engin., Friction Gearing, .geax- 
ing, whose driving force is produced by the friction only of 
the peripheries of the wheels. 1802 bled. frnl. VIII. 478 An 
isolated electric pile, or a ^friction machine of Nairn, 
po.sitive and negative, and also isolated. 1884 Knight 
Did, MeA IV. 357/® Frktion Machine, an. electric 
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macBrne, generating electricity by contact with amalga- 
mated silk. *847 Emerson Wks. 

(Bohn) I. 337 Thus, the men of the senses .. believe that 
mustard bites the tongue, that . . ^friction-matches are in- 
'cendiary. 1864 Webster, *Fncti0n p&ivdery a composition 
of chlorate of potash and antimony, which readily ignites 
by friction. 3:874 Knight Diet Meek. I. 916/2 *Frktion- 
primer, a small brass tube filled with gunpowder, and 
having a smaller tube containing friction composition in- 
serted at right angles near the top* *793 Wollaston in 
FhiL Tra/ts. LXXXIIL 150 '^Friction-rollers were applied 
to take off some of the weight, 2873 R. F. Martin tr. 
Havred Windmg Me^k, 91 The movement of this valve is 
produced by a cam with bosses, by means of a lever and a 
friction-roller. 1^8 Dockwm<Fs Diet Meek. Engm,i 
Friction Rollers, or Friction^ Wheels, small rollers which 
revolve in bearings,^ and sustain an axle in the depression 
formed by the contiguity of the upper portion of their peri- 
pheries. s86o Fowler Med. Voc., *Frietiou sound, the 
auscultatory sound__ heard when the pleurae or pericardium 
are roughened by inflammation and effused lymph. 1864 
Webster, tube, (Mil), a tube used for firing 

cannon by means of friction. ^ 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word’- 
kk., Friction-tube - . ignition is caused by the friction on 
sudden withdrawal of a small horizontal metal bar from the 
detonating priming in the head of the tube. 2772 Phil. 
Trans, LXXIL 476 Their axes, - rested on ’^friction wheels 
of four inclies diameter, 2826 J- Adamson Railroads 23 A 
large fixed pulley or friction- wheel, 1888 Lockwood s Diet. 
Meek. Engin., Friction Wheel, 3.ny wheel which drives or is 
driven by friction. 

rr 5 ,cti 03 l (fri'hjan), v. [f, prec. sE.] a. inir. 
To move adotcl with friction ; lo friction away, to 
go on rubbing, b, irans. To chafe or rub (the 
body or limbs), c. intr. To sustain friction (see 
quot. 1855). 

1842 Meek. Mag. XXXVI. 61 Did not the earth perform 
its motions as regularly before the creation of man, as now 
it does with S<», 000, 000 of human beings on its surface in- 
cessantly frictioning about. 1855 Tait’s 3 fag.LK.Xll. 186 
If it fan oil-paintingl will * friction ’ as the term is— that is, 
if he can raise the varnish by rubbing with finger or thumb, 
he accounts himself happy ; and, laying it flat on his diniiig- 
table, he frictions away till his hands are tender and blis- 
tered. 1856 Kane Aret. ExpL I. xxvii. 361 , 1 reached the 
ice-floe, and was frictioned by Hans with frightful zeal. 

PrictionaMe Jri*kjmab’l), a. rare. [f. Fric- 
tion sb + -ABLE.] Liable tO' undergo friction. 

"2847 Jml. R. Agric. S^oc. VIIL .11, 338 An agricultural 
steam-engine beinj^ much exposed to the weather, and. con- 
sequently the frictionable parts liable to corrosion. 

Frictional (fri^kJanS.!), a. ff. Friction sb. -f- 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to friction, moved or pro- 
duced by friction. 

Frictional electricity, ehctrichydevehT^d by friction (see 
Electricity i). Frictional escapement in Watch andCl.- 
an escapement receiving and transmitting motion 
by friction, frictional gearing {-wheels), wheels which 
transmit motion b;:^ friction instead of by teeth. Frictional 
resistance, the resistance of surfaces due to friction ; esf. 
the resistance toslipping of riveted joints by the contraction 
of the rivets (Lockwood). 

1850 Grovb Corn, Phys. Forces (ed. 2) 23 The deflection 
of the magnetic needle . . when resulting from frictional 
electricity. 2870 Tyn'IM.ll Led. Electr. 17 By Unking cells, 
together we cause the voltaic current to approach more and' 
more to the character of the frictional current. 1872 Proctor 
Sun iv.^211 The frictional impulses of circulating planetary 
matter in process of subsidence into . .the larger body, 2879. 
Thomson & Tait Fat Phil. I. i. § 275 No relative motion 
can take place without meeting with frictional or other 
forms of resistance.' 1884 F. J. Britten Watch ^ Clockm. 
107 The Cylinder^ Verge, anti Duplex are the best known 
examples of frictional escapements for watches. 1886 A, 
Winchell Walks 4* , Talks Deol, Field 201 Daily motions 
adequate to develop a large amount of frictional heat 
iieuce rri'ctionaliy ' regards friction' 

(Cassell 1882), 

Frictiouary (fri*k|3nSri), a. mnee-wd. [L as 

prec. -f-ARY.'J —prec. 

^1839 ■ Lady • Lytton, 'Ckeveley (ed. a) I., xiL aSi' He ■ con- 
siderably endangered Frump’s frictionary equilibrium, and 
nearly reduced her to a horizontal position. 

Prictionize (fri-kjon^iz), v. [f. Friction 

+ -IZJE.] tratts. To subject to friction ; to rub. 

2853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxtv. (1856) 301 By the aid of 
a hard towel — he goes over his entire skeleton, frictionizing. 
1859 Sala 7 w. ro7(nd Clock (xS6i} $76 Their principal re- 
creation is to scrub, polish, tickle, and frictionise the brass 
and wood work of the fire-engines. 

Frictioaless (fri-kJ-^J^^^s), a. [f. Friction sb. 

-1--LESS.] Free from or without friction. 

2848 in Craig. 1875 Croll Climate^ <§■ T. yiii. 136 Un- 
less v/ater be frictionless, a thing which it is not. 2887 
Ewing in Eucycl. Brit. XXI L 597/2 The joints and bear- 
ings of all the levers are made frictionless. 

jdg. 1848 Lowell FaMe for Critics Poet. Wks, 1890 III. 
53 It gives you a cool brain, quite frictionless, quiet. 2884 
Kendal Mercury 19 Dec. 5/2 The . . frictionless speed with 
which the Boundary Commission are proceeding. 

Hence 3 E*ri*ctionXessly adv., in a frictionless 
manner ; without friction. 

2879 Thomson & Tait Nat Phil. I. i, § 319 A system in 
which any number of fly wheels.. are pivoted frictionlessly 
on any moveable part of the system. 

Friday (fr9i-d<?‘, -di). Forms: i frfsedass, 
frisdees, 3 fridsei, 2-3 fridai, 3 soulb. vridei, 
vridawe, vryday, 3-7 fryday, 4-6 frydaye, (4 
fredaye), 6 fridaie, 3— friday. [OE, frigedirg, 
*.day of (the goddess’) Frig ' ; a Com. WGer. trans- 
lation of the late L. dies Veneris, day of (the planet) 
Venus. Cf. OFris. frigend&i (where however the 


name of the goddess is of the weals declension), 
MDu. vridag (Du. vrijdag), QVlG. frtaiag (MHO. 
vritac, mQd.Og;T. freitag) ; the friddagr (Sw,, 
'B^. fredag^ seems to be of Ger. origin. 

The OE. Frig str. fern, occurs only in this name and as a 
common noun m pi. = Lat. ; it correspond.s to ON. 

Frigg, name of the wife of Odin (not, as often &^d,XoFreyja, 
though the latter goddess corresponds more nearly in charac- 
ter to Venus', and is the fern, of the OTeut. adj. ^frijo-, 
originally * beloved, loving ' : see Free. The more exact 
transl. of * Dies V eneris Freyjudagr, occurs H ist. in some 
IceL writers..] , 

1 , The sixth day of the week. 

Black Friday (d) f (seequot. (^ applied 

to various historic dates of disastrous events which took 
place on Friday, as Dec. 6, 1745, when the landing of the 
Young Pretender was announced in London ; M ay 11,1866, 
when a commercial panic ensued on the failure of Overend, 
Gurney, & Co. Golden Friday, the Friday in each of the 
Ember weeks, t The three Golden Fridays, humorously for 
Good Friday : see quot. 1532. Good Friday, the Friday 
before Easter-day, observed as a holy day to commemorate 
Christ’s crucifixion ; also t Long Friday quot. xSyi). 

a 1000 Laws Etk. v, | 17 Fsestan aelce Frige-dteTf;. c 2050 
ByrhtfertKs Bandfoc m Anglia (1885) VIIL 302 FriTjedaa^, 
wodnesdasT^, smternes das^. <22223 O.E. Chron. an. ii^ 
On bon Fnsedses. .setywde an ungewunelic steorra. 2154 
0 . E. Ckrou. an. it 37 (Laud MS.), Sc on lang fridasi him 
on rode hengen for ure Brihtines luue. «r2zoS Lay. 13932 
Freon heore Imfdi heo giuen hire fridmi. 1297 R, Glouc 
(1724) 229 per uore be Englysse cl upede.. after Frye, Fryday. 

2330 Ann. Loud, an, 1305 in Stubbs Chron. Edw. / 4 if 
(Rolls) I, 136 Die qui dicehatur bonus dies Veneris.] 1393 
Langl. P. PI C. XIX. 168 This by-fil on. a Fryday, a htel 
hy-fore Paske. CX400 Maundev. (1839) Vii. 76 And on the 
Gode Fryday it (the Lampe] gothe out be him self, c 1485 
Digby 3 iyst. (1882} m. 1513 On h© fryday, god mad man. 
15^ Filgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 303 b, The sixth chapiter 
sheweth a meditacyon for Fryday. 1532 More Cotifut. 
Tindale Wks. dsifo. The .iii. golden frydayes, that is to 
wit, the frydaye nexte after Palme sundaye, and the fry- 
daye next afore caster day, and good fryday. 1584 R. Scot 
Discov. Witcher, n. viii. 24 Above all other times they 
[witches] confesse upon fridaies. 16x2 Boys Exp. Episi. 4- 
Gosp. (1630) 203 Let me tell them of another schoole-tricke ; 
at the world’s end there is a blacke-friday, a generall 
examination, a 2618 Raleigh Mahomet (1637' 19 And 
because his [Mahomet’s] creation hapned uwn a friday, that 
day was ordayned by him to be their Sabbaoth. x8^ 
N KALE East. Ch. IV. i. I. 750 I'lie Friday after Pentecost is 
called Golden Friday, and is a high Festival. 1868 Campion 
& Beaumont Prayer-bk. Interleaved (1876) 115 The term 
Good Friday is peculiar to the English Church. 2892 Ben- 
ham Diet. Relig. 476 Among the Saxons it [the Friday in 
Holy Week] was called Long Friday — probably on account 
of the long fasts and offices used on this day. 

2 , A reception or entertainment given on that day. 

2836 C’tess Granville Lett. (1894^ II. 209 Not a Genoese 

appeared there, or at my Friday. 1872 M. Collins Mr^. 4 
3 'lerck. L ii. 73 Happy the man who was admitted to the 
Marchioness’s Fridays. 

3 , atirib. and Comb., as Friday morning. Also 
f Friday-face, a grave or gloomy expression 
of the countenance : whence t ^wday-faced a., 
sad-looking ; Friday -fare, food for a fast-day ; 
f Friday-feast, a fa.st-day meal, a fish dinner ; 
f Friday-look, a solemn look =« Friday face. 

2502 Greene Groatsxv. Wit (1617) Civ b, The Foxe made 
a *Fridayface, counterfeiting sorrow. 2682 W. Robertson 
Pkraseol. Gen . ; 1693 1 What makes you look so sad, and 
moodily ? with such a F riday face, c 1600 Day Begg. Bednall 
Gr. m. ii. {1881) §7 No, you *Friday-fac*t-frying-pan. 2606 
Wily Beguiled m Hawkins Eng. Drama {1773) III. 356 
What a fnday-fac’d slave it is I I th ink . . his face never keeps 
holiday, 1649 G. Daniel f'rinarch., Hen. V, xiix. That he 
might haue hb Capons, *fryday fare._ 2864 Tennyson En, 
A m. 200 The lonely Hall, Whose Friday fare was Enoch’s 
ministering. 2649 Bp. Hall C<*jr^rji: Cense. 56 Invites his 
friends to a^friday feast. <21726 South Serm. (1717) VI. 
209 If he steps forth with a ’’‘Friday-look and a Lenten Face 
. , Oh 1 then he is a Saint upon Earth. 2633 Rowley Match 
Midnight i, A plague of * Friday mornings 1 
!Priige (frifl5), v. Also Frig. [App. onoma- 
topoeic; cf. Fidge, Fig.] 

•fl. intr. To move restlessly or 

</<3 w;t) ; to fidget. Cf. FTdgb zi. 

<22550 Ilye way to Spyiiel-ho. 394 in 'Hsal. E. P..P.. IV. 
44 At euery doore there they foot andffrydge. 2627 Mark- 
ham Caval. V. 23 Whilest you currie your Horse, if bee 
keepe a fridging vp and downe . . it is a signe your Ciirrie- 
combe is too sharpe. 2642 H. Morp: So)tg of Soul u. ii, in. 
xxii, So must it. .rub against the Stars, surround the Sun. , 
Then swiftly fridge about the pallid Moon. 2681 Hali-iwell 
f lelampronaea 3 'J'he little Motes or Atoms that fridge, and 
play in the Beams of the sun. 

-f- 2. I'o chafe, rub, scrape (against or upon). Obs. 
26x7 Markham Caval. in. 70 His spurs also must needes 
fridgevpon his sides. 2652 H. 'NLom.Secotui Lask(,i 6 ss) II. 
213 The parts fridge one against another uncessantly. 

3 . trans. To rub, fray, chafe; to wear away by 
rubbing. Also with off. Now chiefly dial. 

2627 [see the vhl. sb.] 2762 Sterne Tr. Shandy III. iv. 
You might have . . fretted and fridged the outside of them 
all to pieces. 1782 J. Hutton Tour to Caves Gloss., Fridge, 
to rub in pieces. 2788 Marshall Rural Econ., E. Yorks. 
(E. D. S.), Fridge, to chafe, to wear or injure by friction. 
2848 A. B. Evans Leicestersh. Words, etc., Fridge, To fray, 
chafe, or ‘ rough up’. These stockings won’t fridge you so 
much as coarse ones'. 1857 Mrs. Gatty Parables fr. Nat. 
(1859) II. 33 The Spruce-fir next him had come so close that 
its branches fridged off little pieces of his . .bark. 

1 4 . ? To jerk or scrape out. Obs.-f 
2676 H. More Remarks xxxiii. 232 The immersion of the 
Tube may be made so obliquely and leasurely as neither to 
i press out nor fridge out any mercurial ejgittfuia. 


Hence Fri edging z/M 

2617 Markham Caval. n. 70 Yet when you strike, to strike 
freely and soundly, for the tickling or fridging of a horse with 
the spurre is a grosse fault. 2668 H. More J 7 /V. Dial. 1. x. 
(1713) 19 By the mutual fridging of those Particles one 
against another. 1678 Cudworth fniell, Syst. 831 I'he 
meer Fridging up ana down, of the Parts of an Extended 
Substance, changing their Place. 2737 Bracken 
Impr. 11756) I. 333 By the Fridging, etc. in Riding, the 
Serum or watery Pai't of the Blood is gathered between 
the two Skins. 

t PriCg Obs,— * [ad. QEcl.fryja to challenge.] 
To. blame. Cf. Freeless. 

<-2300 Havelok 1998 And ther nis he nouth to friei Foe 
other sholde he make hem lye Bed. 

Pried (fraid), ///. a. Also 4 [pa. pple. 

of Fry z'.} Cooked by frying. 

2362 Langl. PL A. vti. 298 Bote hit weore fresch flesch 
or etles fisch i-fri^et. C1460 J, Russell Bk. Nurture 500 
Off Fryed metes be ware, for hey ar Fumo.se in dede. 259S 
Epulario H j b, Cut it on both sides like a fried fish. 2772 
Goldsm. Haunch of Venison, At the top a fried liver and 
bacon was seen. 2860 Tyndall Glac. i. xii. 86 Roast mutton 
and fried potatos were our inces-sant fare, 
fg. 1&4 Capt. Smith Virginia vi. 208 Who wcmld have 
sought for wealth amongst tnose fried Regions of blacke 
brutish Negars. 

Priend (frend), sb, and a. Forms : i frdond, 
frfoiLd, (dat. fefend, fr;i^nd), 2-^ friend, 4. south. 
vriend, 2 - 7 frend(e ,4 soulh.TTeitd{e, 3 ~ 4 freond, 
(3 south, vreond), 3-7 fremd(e, 4 south, vrind, 
vryend, 4-6 fr0end(e, freynd, 5-7 frmd(e, 5-d 
fryiid(e, (6 .Y<:.fr0yind), 6-friend. FL 1 Mend, 
frynd, fr^ond, frdondas, friondas, 2-3 frend, 
friend(e, 3 frond, 3-4 freond ; otherwise regular. 
[Com. Tent. : OE. f'iond str. masc, «* OFris. , OS. 
fritmdyfrimd (Jfa. vriend), OllG.frmntXP&ldGr- 
vriunt, f round), ON. (with change of 

declension in sing.) fronds (Sw. frdnde. Da. 
froende), QQCa.frijbnds ; the pr. pple. of the OTent. 
vb, ffrijbjan to love (OE. friogan, frion, Goth. 
frijbn ; the Ger. freien, Du. vtijen to woo, and 
the rare QdK.friA to caress, are prob. not identical, 
though from the same root), f. pre-Tent. *priyo- 
dear : see Free al} A. sk 

1 . * One joined to another in mutual benevolence 
and intimacy’ (J.k Not ordinarily applied to 
lovers or relatives (but cf. senses 3, 4). 

Beowulf 2018 (Gr.) HeorO't inna'n wses freondum afylkd. 
a 2000. Cmdmofis Gen. -01025 J>a hast inwitspell Abraham 
sasgde freondum sinum. cxzoo Ormin 17960, & whase ks 
katt hridgumess frend, He stannt wij 3 »'> himm. e 2205 Day- 
703 Je sculea . , 'been mine leofe freond. c 2305' Pilate 98-9 
in E* E. P. (1862) 124 God®' freond, hi were For tuei ischreweii 
wolleh freond beo. tfi4oo Desir. Troy ^23 Ho was vn- 
kyndly to kimw of hir kyd fi*endis. 2<^4 Caxton Fables ^ 
eEsop in. xUi, A trewe frend is oftyme lietter at a nedethan 
a Royaline, 2557 TottePs 3 tisc. »Arb.) 285 A faythfull 
frende is thing' most wort,h. 'Ctdsx Hobbes R&et (i84o,i''455 
A friend is he that loves, and he that is, beloved.' 2768-74 
Tucker Lt Adt (1S52) I, I. 310 If we observe the, common 
discourises ,of mankind, we .shall find a friend one we 

freg[uently visit, who is our boon companion, or joins with 
us in our plea-sures and divensions, or [etc.]. 2S01 Southey 
Thalaba viii, i, The sound of his dear native tongue May 
be like the voice of a friend. 2882 Besant & Rice ChapL 
P'le&i 1 . 91 The doctor is a private friend of the dean. 

b* In vari'Ous proverbial expressions. "I* But a 
friend’s friend i ever so remotely connected. 

2340^.ri7«’A5^.'i86 l?anne he yzi^h Ms niede: nor ate niede 
me yzi^h huet |>e urend is, c 2468 Pastm Lett No. 582 II. 
323 Better ys a frende unknow then kno wen. c 2489 CaxtOn 
Sonnes of Aymon xix. 433 It is sayd, that at the nede the 
frende is knowen. , 2539 Taverner FtoLsm. Prov. (X552) 32 
A frende is more necessary than either fyer or water. 1546 
J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 37 Many kynsfolke and fewfreend^ 
some folke sale, 1562 — Prenhand Epigr .(xZdi) 1 32 Proue thy 
freende er thou need'e. Angry Worn. Abinga. 

(Percy) 82 No, by lady, a friend is not so soone gotten as 
lost. 1642 J er, Taylor Episc. Pref., I am confident you will 
owne any thing that is hut a friends friend to a cause 
of Loyalty. 1816 * Quiz ' Grand Master v. 100 ‘ A friend 
iu need ’ Is, certainly, ‘ a friend in deed 

c. Friend of God: a person eminent for piety, 
and presumed to enjoy God's special favour. Now 
only with express reference to Jam. ii. 23. 

O. E. Chron. an* 654 He wms snyoe Codes freond. exaqs 
Lay. 9145 pat scolde beon i-haten Haelend & heipen his 
freonues. c 2230 Hadi Meid. 7 pus hauen godes freond al 
pe fruit of Jiis world, c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, BerthoL 42 Qf 
mychty god. .)?e frende he is. 

d. Used in subscribing a letter. 

2529 Wolsey in FourC. Eng. Lett, ii Youre olde brynger 
up and lovjfing frende, 1650 Chas. II in Hamilton Papers 
(Camden) 254 Your most affectionate frinde, Charles R, 

; 2662 Jer. Taylor in Hatton Corr. (1878) 27 Your IkbtP* 

; most endeared, as most obliged, freind and servant. 

e. Applied to a second iu a duel. 

2800 Mar. Edgeworth Belinda (1832) I. iv, 72 Miss 
Honor O’Grady would be her friend upon the occasion. 
2874 E. B. DE Fonblanque Ltfe A. Fonhlanque 16 The 
matter was at this point referred to two * friends by whom 
a hostile meeting was arranged. 

2 . Used loosely in various ways : e.g. applied to 
a mere acquaintance, or to a stranger, as a mark 
of goodwill or kindly condescension on the part 
of the speaker ; by members of the ‘ Society of 
Friends ’ adopted as the ordinary mode of ad<£:ess 
(cf. 7). Also often ironically. 
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Similarly in parliamentary languas:e, / my honottraHe 
friend ’ is often used by members in referring to each other ; 
so also ‘ my learned friend ’ is applied in the law courts by 
counsel to each other. Gf. 6. 

C1290 Eng\ Leg', I, 21/83 ‘Mine leue frend", seide jyis 
holie Man. a. 1300 Cursor M, 3229 ‘ Frend he said, ‘ l?ou 
wend in hij vntil mesopotani c 1375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. 
(MS. B.) 369 Oure sib men and oure wele-willandes, Oure 
frendes, tenandes, & seruandes. 1382 Wyclif Mail. xxii. 12 
Frend, hou entridist thou hidir, nat hauynge brijd clothe? 
[Md, xxvi, so Frend, wherto art thou comen? c 1470 Henry 
Wallace n, 89 Gud freynd, pray I the, The schireffis ser- 
wand thow wald hit him be. 1308 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. i. 
Wks. (1876) 2 Frendes this day I shall not declare vnto you 
ony parte of the epystie. 1710 Steele No. 204 r 6 

A Quaker . . with an Air of good Nature and Charity calls 
you Friend. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth T. 11813 HI. 195 

* Nay, keep it, friend, keep it said Dinah Plait. xSspGeo. 
Eliot A , Bede ii, Dear friends, come and take this blessed- 
ness, *890 Boldrewood Col, Reformer -yix Those 
free-selecting friends of yours. 

3. A kinsman or near relation. Now only in fl. 
(one’s V relatives, kinsfolk, * people 

This is the only sense of the word in the Scand. iangs., 
where sense I is expressed by ON, vinr (Sw. vdn^ Da.7/t'/i) ; 
similarly in many HG. dialects, fi-eund is ‘ kinsman the 
seiLse of ‘friend ' being expressed by guler frennd { Kluge). 

O. E, Chron. an. 1135 pa namen his sune & his frend & 
brohten his lie to Englelande. ^1200 Vices cf Virtues xvii. 
(1888) 41 Of his a5etie wiue and ec of his auene friendeiL 
a Cursor M, 3016 For pe birth of ysaac, gret ioican his 
frendes mak. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon ix. 225 For 
who that betraieth , . his frende carnall ought not to lyvenor 
have ever ony worshyp. 1502 Ord. Cry s ten P/eniVl. de W. 
1506 II. viii. 104 All the sones & doughters of Adam & of Eue 
the whiche were our fjTst frendes. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent, 
m. i. tod She . . is promis’d by her friends Vnto a youthfull 
Gentleman of worth. 1721 Kelly Sc, Prov, 103 Friend.s 
agree best at a distance. By F'riend.s here is meant Rela- 
tions. Mod, The prisoner will be handed over to the care 
of his friends. His friends are well-to-do people. 

1 4. A lover or paramour, of either sex. Obs. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xviii. 67 Playse the, thenne to haue 
mercy of this poure desolate frende [Dido], that shalle be 
sone broughte to the poynte mortalte. 1588 Bhaks. L. L. L. 
V. ii. 405_ 0 ! neuer will I . .come in vizard to my friend, Nor 
woo in rime like a blind-harpers songe. 1603 — Meas.for 
M, i. iv, 29 He hath got his friend with childe. 1763 Foote 
Commissary i, Wks. 1799 II. 16 When a gentleman wanted 
a friend, I could supply him with choice in an hour. 

5. One who wishes (another, a cause, etc.) well ; 
a sympathiser, favourer, helper, patron, or supporter. 
Const, of, io, 

0 X 30 $ Lay. i6es In to France he ferde per he freond 
funde. a 1300 Cursor M, 14569 To iunselem rede we pou 
wende For par es communli pi freind. 138a Wyci.ip Pt'ov, 
xxii. IX Who looueth clennes^5e of herte, for the grace of his 
lippis shal han the king frend. <11530 Ckrlstis Kirke Cr, 
ix, With that a freynd of his cry'd, fy 1 And up ane arrow 
drew. 1609 Bible <Douay) i Macc, vii, 7 l^et him punish al 
his frends and ayders. 16x2 Peacham Graphics ii. iv, Shee 
is a friend to all studies, especially poetry. 1710 Shaftesb. 
Advice to Author (ijs?) 143 The Minister who was no friend 
to the ^oung nobleman. 178^ Priestley Corrupt. Chr. IL 
IX. 206 The Gnostics . .were no friends to marriage- 1S76 

J. Parker ParacL n. xviii. 341 Physical science has a friend 
m every theologian. 1878 Morlev Carlyle Crit. Misc. Ser. 
I. igS These who should only have been friends of order. 

D. Said of God or Christ. 

PX32S Metr. Horn. 23 Criste warnes us ful fair als frend. 
£7x460 Toxvneley Myst. (Surtees f 14 Cain, I reyde thou .so 
teynd That God of heven be thi freynd. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems XX. 43 Hald God thy freind, evir stahili be him stand. 
^§4 Chatham Z.tf/LiV>//i,^oiv.26Hisnever-failing Almighty 
Friend. 

c. Friend in or at court : one who has ability 
and disposition to help another by his influence in 
high quarters. 

CX400 Rom. Rose 5541 For freend in court ay better is 
Than peny in {his] puns [imig. (^u'ades vaat miex amis en 
voie Que ne font deniers en corroie]. 1539 Taverner Erasrn, 
Prozf. (1532) 14 A frend in court is worth a peny in purse. 
1655 Dickson On Ps, cv. 16 When the Lord was to bring 
his people into Egypt He provided so as they should 
have a friend at court before they came. 1848 Dickens 
Dombey xxxviii, I shouldn’t wonder— friends at court you 
know— but never you mind, mother, just now. 1S86 Pall 
Mall G. 23 Sept. 11/2 pe>pite the activity of the squatter.s' 
friends ‘ at court * (that is, in the public land offices at Sydney). 

d. transf. Anything helpful, 

<7 x400 Latt/ranc's Cirurg. 150 Wherfore spiritns exalihh® 
whiche t>at ben freendis bo^e to he body and also to he soule. 
161X Shaks. Wint. T, i. ii. 45S Good Expedition be my 
friend, xdyx Narborough yrnl. in Acc, Sev. Late Voy. 1. 
(1711) 186 Here Brandy was our best Friend, for it kept 
them always Fox'd. 

6 , As opposed to eftemy in various senses ; One 
who is on good terras with another, not hostile or 
at variance ; one who is on the same side in war- 
fare, politics, etc. 

<*;iooo Elene 953 (Gr.) Se feond & se freond. <zii7S 
Coit, Bom, 231 Wa .. him were frend o'&er fend. 13.. 

K. Alls. 122 He disgysed him anon, That him no kneow 
freond neo Ton. CX400 Destr. Troy 7853 To beri he bodys 
of hor bold frendy.s. CX440 Fork Myst. xx. 173 For frende 
or foo. 1508 Dunbar Flytiug w. Keunedie 85 My freyindis 
thow reprovit with thy pen ? Thow leis, tratour 1 _ XS96 
Shaks. Merck. V, v, i. 26 Lor. Who comes so fast in silence 
of the night? Mes. A friend. 1696 tr. Du Monfs P^'oy. 
Levant 173 The French, whom they call Friends and Allies. 
17x7 Bolingbrokk Let, io Windham Wks. 1809 L 7 From 
our enemies we expect evil treatment, .but when our friends 
abandon us . , the firmest mind finds it hard to resist. X782 
Priestley Corrupt. Chr. I. Pref. ao Whether it be by a friend 
or an enemy, I snail be glad. x8i6 Scott Old Mori, xlii, 

* I hae been willing to save the life o' friend and foe.’ 
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b. Phrases: To be,, \hold, keep,, make fnends 
with, t to make friends to : to be or get on good 
terms with ; also absol. to be friends, f haye,, 
etc, to [at) friend,, i.e. as a ‘ friend ’, on one’s side. 

1590 Spenser F, Q. i. i. 28 So forward on his way (with 
God to frend) He passed forth. 1396 Shaks. x Hen ly, m. 
iii. 203 , 1 am good Friends with my Father, and may do any 
thing. 1399 — Muck Ado i. i. pi Mess, I will hold fnends 
with you Lady. 1601 - ful. C. in. i. i 43 » 1 know that we 
shall haue him well to Friend, 1603 — Meas.for M- i. in- 
182 Implore her . .that she make friends To the strict deputie. 
1605 — Macb. IV. iii. 10 As I shall finde the time to friend | 

1 wil. 16x1 — Wint. T. V. i. 140 From him Giue you all 
greetings, that a king (at friend Can send his Brother. 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Red. vn. § 24 The King had no Port to 
Friend, by which he could bring Aniinunitian to Oxford. 
1531 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. ii. xxxix (1739) i 73 "f ne 
people, .had God to Friend in all. 1657 D*gon Barba- 
does (1673) 108 By his own Industry, and activity (hmung 
youth and strength to friends) raise Ids fortune. 1697 Dam- 
pier Voy. I. ii. 23 A party of 300, or 600 men.. may do it 
without asking leave of the Indians ; though it 1 ^ much 
better to be friends with them. X71S-20 Vovv. Iliad vm, 
230 Sole should he .sit, with scarce a god to friend. 1823 
J. Wilson Trials Marg. Lyndsay xxiii. 190 Will you be 
friends with me again, Mary? XS73 Black Pr. Thule xmi. 
255 Vou will never make friends with me by speaking ill of 
my husband. 1884 W. E. Norris Thirlby Hall y, You 
must keep friends with her, or .she may do you an ill turn 
one of these days. 

'I* e, Heavy friend, small friend : an enemy. Cf. 

Backfriend i. 

1606 Yioi.\.h:xx> Sueton, 182 HLs Aunt Lepicla. .bee depo.sed 
against .. thereby to gratifie his mother ner heavie friend, 
and who followed the suite hotly against her. 1767 Wp'.slicy 
Wks, (1872) III. 270 So hitherto all the bad labour of my 
small friends is lost. 

7. A mtmb: r of the Society of Friends, a Quaker. 

1679 EsiabL Test 24 He pa.sses for one of their Friettds. 

1708 Whiting {title% A Catalogue of Friends Hooks ; 
Written by many of the People, called Quakers. 1796 T. 
Tw'ining Trav. Amer. (1894) 6; It is probable that his 
name is held in respect by the ‘Friends ’ of Pennsylvania. 
1870 Whittier Pr. Wks. (1889) III. 307 , 1 am not blind to 
the shortcomings of Friends. 

8 . atlrib. and tomb., as A friend foe, -killer , 
-maker, -spectator’, friend- betraying^ -fnding, 
-making, f -pretending, f -seeming adjs. Also 
t friend -pipe, the calumet ; firiend-stsad a. Ec., 
‘possessing a friend* (Jam.), befriended; friend- 
strong a., having many friends. 

1643 Quarles .$<?/. Recant, i. Where. .*friend -betraying 
treasure May passe in barter Tor repented Pleasure. 1846 
Browning Souls Trag. i. 6j Luitolfo was the proper 
*Friend-making, everywhere '•‘friend-finding soul. /21618 
Sylvester Miracle Peace Wk-s (Grosart) II. 42 The ^friend- 
foe strangers, With us, against us. x^S6 J. Hooker G/rn/cf. 
Jrel. in Flolinshed IL 182/a He received his just reward of 
.. a ^friend killer. 1380 Luiton Sivqila 118 The chiefe 
frit- nde and *friendmaker is money. 1773 Adair Amer.Ind. 
167 Indian methods of making peace. .They first smoke out 
of the *friend-pipe, and eat together, n i<^i Fuller Worthies 
(1840) III. 274 His '•‘friend-pretending foes. 1620 Melton 
Astrolflg. 74 In fawming and *rriend-seeniing .shewes. 1632 
Brome Hortk. LasseVxfA., Gallants and •‘BViends-spectatois 
will yee see A strain of Wit that is not Poetry? 1637 
Rutherford Lett. (1862) I, 462 , 1 am .sure that while Christ 
lives, I am well enough *friend-stead. <*i6x8 Sylvester 
Sonn, vii, Wks. (Grosart) 11 . 322 Our •’friend-strong Muse 
shall use the heipe of Strangers. 

t B. cuij. Well-disposed, friendly, not hostile. 
(Cf. Enemv a>j Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. Ixvii. (Tolkm. MS.) 
Fresche bred and dene, made of whete, is moste frende 
and acordynge to kynde. CX400 Lanf rands Cirurg. 69 
A fisician pat was frend to J?e freendis of pacicnt. 1574 
Hellowes Gueuara's Fam. Ep. 28 The ciiie of Sagumo 
was alwayes friend and allied with the Romanes. 1600 E. 
Blount tr. Conesiaggio (ed. 2) 33 They were in a strong 
lodging, ioyning to a friend towne. i6ox Shak.s. ful. C. v. 
iii. 18 That I may rest aussur’d Whetlier yond Troopes are 
Friend or Enemy. 1623 Bingham AV/m/Zw/ 36 Passie you 
not with much labour many plaines, that are friend to vs ? 
X690 S. Sewall Diary xo Mar. (1878) 1 . 3x5 The present 
settlement of the Friend-Indians. 

Priend (frend), V. Forms: 3 "vTaoxiden, 4-6 
fre e'inde, 9 Sc. freend, 6 - friend, [f. P EIBHD jfb] 
t i. trans. To gain friends for. Ohs. rare“~^. 

a xzzsAncr. R. 420 Ne makie none purses, uorte ureonden 
ou mide. 

1 2. To make (persons) friends or friendly; to join 
in friendship ; to join (a person) to or zoilh another 
in friendship. Chiefly in pass, to be friended. Obs. 

1387-8 T. UsK Test. Lota m. ix, xop Charitie is love, and 
love IS charity. God graunt us al[ie] therin to be frended 1 
<;i425 WvNTOUN Cron. vn. vi. 196 And eflyr swne frendyt 
were The Kyng Dawy of Scotland And Stew^n Kyng Fm of 
Ingland. 1585 Earl Lkycf^teh in Corr. Dudley 33 
Yf the man be as he nowsemeth, hit were petty to loose 
him, for he is in dede rnervelously frended. x^y Fleming 
Contn. H oli/ished III, 1346/2 What freendship be had shewed 
. .both by his owne purse, as also by freending them to some 
of the popes chamber, a 1598 Rollock Serm, Wks. 1849 
I.^ 363 Thou sail never regeneratioun befoir God be 
friended with thee : thou is his enemie, thou mon be friended 
with him. 1604 T. Wright Passions i. x. 37 Others you 
have, soone angrie. soone friended. 

3. To act as a friend to, befriend (a person, cause, 
etc.) ; to assist, help. arch, or poet. 

1362 J. Heywood Proti, 4- Epigr. (1867) 89 Freende they 
any. That flatter many? Savilk Tacitus^ Hist. iv. 
xxxix. {x59x) 198 Kings which frended the cause. 1600 
Holland Livy xxxi. xt 779 They had undertaken the 
wmrre upon king Philip, because he had friended and aided 
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lauxiliis juvisset] the Carthaginians, x6i8 Sylvester 
Maidetfs Blush 967 Shee all the gods requires To friend 
her love, and further her desires. 1676 W. Row Contn. 
Blair’s Auiobiog. xii. ii848t434 Reports came that the King 
•would friend Lauderdale. 1833 Singleton Virgil l. sij Do 
thou but at his birth the boy. .O chaste Lucina, friend. 

absol. 1606 Shaks. 7 V, «$• Cr. i. ii. 84 Well, the Gods are 
aboue, time must friend or end. 
b. fg. of things. 

1398 Barret Theor, Warres v. ii. 143 If they be not 
friended with hedge, ditcli, or some such place of aduantage. 
1599 Shaks. Heu. V, iv. v. 19 Disorder that hath spoyl’d vs, 
friond vs now. 1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxii._ (1748) 343 
But friended with the flood the barons hold their strength. 
1721 Southekne Spartan Dame i. i, There the street Is 
narrow, and may friend our purpose well. 1867 M. Arnold 
Poems, St. Brandan, That germ of kindness . . outlives ray 
doom, x\nd friends me in the pit of fire. 

4:. lo friend it : lo act the Iriend. rare. 

1849 Clough Dipsychtts^ 1. iii, To herd with people that 
one own.s no care for ; Friend it with stranger.s tiiat one 
sees but once. 

Hence f Priemding vbl. sk, friendliness ; the 
action of befriending or favouring one's friends. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. 1 v. 185 T’expre.sse his loue and friend- 
ing to you. 1642 Compl. Ho. L om. xo There is notable 
friending: there in causes, 

t Fne’udable, <2. Obs. rare. [f. Fbieni) .rA 
•f-ABLE. Cf. amuablei\ Friendly. 
cxsio Pride Lowl. (1841)83 Sleepe to nature so friendable. 
Friended (fremded), ppL a. [f. IDiiENi) sb. 
and v.\ a. Having a fritnd ; possessed ol or sup- 
plied witii friends. Usually qualified by an adv. 
as ill, zvell, tic.f iended. b. In sense 3 of the vb. : 
Befriended (rare). 

1330 St. Papers Hen. F///, VII. 243 Cassalis and other 
be so frendyd abouglit Yowr Grace, that they have avyses of 
al the tenour off yowr raoostc honorable lettres writen hy ther. 
1568 I'lLNEY Disc. Manage Eiv, What avayleih it a man 
to have his wife of. .good parentage, and wel friended, if 
[etc ] 1580 Sidney Area,iiia in. (1605) 292 The curteous 

Airq-hialus.. raime oner the head of his therein friended 
enemie. 13S1 Mulcaster I’ositions iv. (1887) 19 Who is so 
ill freinded, as he hath not one, with whom to conferre. 
1603 Knollks Hist. Turks, Although lie was a man mightily 
friended, yet was he. .banished. 1824 Sc&ir Kedgauntlci 
let. xi, ‘ He was weel-freended and at last he got the haill 
scraped thegither.' 1884 Edna Lvall We 'J'wo xl, I have 
been well ‘ iriended ' all my life, he said. 

ProzK 1338 Starkey England i. iii. 86 For (as hyt ys 
conimynly and tr uly also sayd) mater ys be endyd as they 
be frendyd. 1603 Camden Rem, (1637) 292 As a man is 
friended, so the law is ended. 16x0 Heywood Gold. Age i. 
i. Wks. 1874 ill. 6 CaiLses be.st friended haue the Ixjst euent. 
t iFrie’ndess, Obs, in 4 frendesse. [f. 
Friend sb. ■+• -ens.] A female friend. 

X382 Wyclif Protn vii, 4 Clepe thou prudence tlii frendesse, 
*3^ Song Sol. i. 8. 

t Fademdfal, a. Obs. [f. Feiend sb. or v. + 
-FUL.J Fnc-ntily, well-disposed, loving. 

c X373 Sc. Leg. Saints, Vimendus 173 j?ar-for so frendfiil 
ma nane be to me as |>u* e X470 Henry Wallace ix. 1383 
A hous, quhar . . A wedow duett was frendfull till our men. 
«i5o9 Hen. y II in Antip Rep. tx8o8) IL 321 note, The 
dedly corrupcion did utterly ovcrcom the pure and frendfull 
blod. XS70 Buchanan Am AdmoniHouu yiks. (1892) 36 
Remember yat he .schew him self neuir mair freindfull and 
succurabiil to na people yan he hes done to 30W. 

Hence f l’*riemditLlly trr/zt., in a fiiendly manner, 
c *37S Sc, Leg, Saints, Placidas 659 He hyme met, &. .ful 
frenufylly hym gret. ^1450 Golagros itf Gmo. X173, I mak 
you request, I'reyndfully, Out falsset, or ony fenyeing, That 
ye wasd to me. .'rell your eutent. 1535 Stew'ART Cron, 
Scot. 111 . 329 Thir governouris lo purpois than tuke Richt 
freincifullie to deiiuer this duke To his fredome. 
Prie’sidism. mnee-wd, [£ JB'RiENDjrA-f--isM.] 
1820 CoLiaaotai Lit. Rem. II. X74 Shakspeare meant to 
represent Richard as., a man with a wantonness of spirit in 
external .show, a femiiiitre friendism, an intensity of woman- 
like love of those immediately about him. 

■■ Ifriendless (ire 1111165), a. [f. Friend sb. -i 
-LEBS.J 

1. Destitute of friends, f Friendless man ; in 
OE. law a frequent designation for an outlaw. 

<7950 /. iudisf. Gosp. J ohn xiv. 1 8 Ne foriet ic iuih freondleasa 
ic cymmo to iuih. fiio3S Laws of Cnut n. § 35 (Schnvid) 
Gif freondleas man ;i5e.swenced weor|>e, c 1290 Si. Eng. Leg. 
1 . 331/292 So freondiese ase buy were. C1330 Amisty A mil. 
1559 A frendleser man than he was, 4;x4oo Bevyn^ X721 
For now ful frendlese, yee mowe wel .sey^ that ye been. 
1352 Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 31 Ane freinflles man 
or woman, X613 Shaks. Hen. Vii I, in. i. 81 Alas, 1 am a 
W Oman frendlesse, hopelesse. 1664 South Serm. (1737 IL ii. 
68 Woe to him that is alone, is verified upon none so much as 
upon the friendless i>erson. 1847 Longf. Ev. ii. i, Friend- 
less, homeless, hopele.ss, they wandered from city to city. 

absol. a X033 Lazos of Cnnt 11. § 35 (Schmid) Be freond- 
leasan. 1326 Tindalk J'as. i. 27 ’i’o vysit the frendle.sse 
and widdowes in their adwersite. a 1777 Fawkes Nathan’s 
Parable 29 To recompense the rriendle.ss and the poor. 

2. Used by bhelley=aUKFmKNDB¥. 

s8x8 Shelley Rev, Islam in, xiii, One bare A lighted 
torch, and four with friendless care Guided my steps the 
cavern-paths along. 

Hence Frie-mdlesaaess. 

*8x2 Byron Ch, Bar. ii. vii, The seeming friendlessness 
of him who .strove To win no confidence. X854 J. S, C, 
Abbott Napoleon (185?) L iv. 72 She experienced the most 
afflictive reverses of friendlessnes.s. .and penury. 

t If rie'SidlillOOd. Obs. Forms ; 4 frendely- 
hede, 5 frendle-, frendliliede, frendlybead, 
-hed(e, -bode. [f. Friendly + -head, -hood.] 
Friendliness, friendship. 
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1390 Gower Conf, II. 286 As by way of frendelybede. 
ax4zo Hoccleve I)e Princ, 958 In mukke is alle this 
worides frendlyhede, ci:44o Geiterydes 5170 Telle me 
doughter, of very frendlehede, What sygrem seid. 1481 
Earl Worcester Tulle on Friendsk, (1530) A v, I truste that 
the frendlyhode of Scipio with Lelyus shalle be knowen to 
all them whiche shal come aftir us. 

Friendlike (fre-ndbik), a. [f. Feiend + -like.] 
Like a friend or friends, friendly. 

S5S9 W. Cunningham Glass 171 The nature of the 

people more ciuill, frindlyke, wise. 1596 Drayi'on Leg, 
Matilda Iviii, But soone my^ Soule had gathered vp her 
Powers, Which in this need might, friendlike, giue her ayd, 
ax'jzt Prior Erie Robert’s Mice-^^ Reply’d the friendlike 
Peer, 1 weene, Matthew is angred on the Spleene. 

Friendlily (fre’ndlili), adv, [f. Friendly a. 
+ -LY Sl.J In a friendly manner, like a friend. 

1680 Earl Rochester's Will in Wills Doctor's Comm. 
(Camden) 140 Soe long as my wife shall, .friendlily live with 
my mother. ci^zS Earu of Aii.ksbury Mem. (1890) 651 
We discoursed friendlily on several subjects. 1829 S. Turner 
Mod. Hist, Eng. III. 11. xi. 356 She sent the two nobles, .to 
persuade him,. to come back friendlily to her. 1883 M ms 
Broughton Belinda i. vii, Nodding friendlily to the 
powdery milhr as they pass. 

Friendliness (fremdlines). [f. Friendly a. 
+ -NESS.j The quality or condition of being 
friendly ; rarely pL. manifestations of friendline.ss. 

1490 Caxton Eueydos vii. 31 They began to treate wytli 
theyra cur toy. sly, wyth all gre and frendlynes. <21500 
Chaucer's Dreme 814 She had whole richesse Of woman- 
head, and friendlinesse. 1570 Dee Math. Pref. 10 His 
humblenes, and frendelynes to all men. 1650 Jer. Taylor 
Holy Living i, § 4 (1680) 7 Let all the intervals . . be imployed 
in prayers . . charity, friendliness, and neighbourhood. 1790 
G. Walker Serm. II. xxi. 127 All the engaging, the heart- 
rejoicing friendline.sses of a human being 1807 Sou'i hey 
Let. 8 pec. in Life <lj* Corr. III. xiii. 124 Fully sensible of 
your friendliness. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola i. xvi, The keen 
eyes were bright with hope and friendliness. 

Friendly i^fremdli’, a. Ksb^ and. adv. [OE. 
friondlic adj., Mice adv, : see FrjEiND sb. and 
-LY L A. adj. 

1 . Having the qualities or disposition of a friend, 
disposed to act as a friend, kind. 

C900 tr. Baida's Hist. v. xiii. (j8oi) 440 OtSbe Surh ^a 
freondlican asnglas o6|>e 8a feoncfas. <^1374 Chaucer 
Troylus n. 106(155) He is the frendliest man Of so grete 
astate, that ever I saw in my lyve, 1402 Hoccleve Let. of 
<^pid 302 How frendely was Medea to Jason. 1477 Earl 
Kivers iCaxton) 8 b, The enuyous man i.s frendely 
to him that is present. 15^ Burleigh in Fuller Ch. Hist. 
IX. V. 159 Your Graces as friendly as any Will. Burley. 
1766 Golosm. Vic, W. vi, I knew liim to be friendly as far 
as he was able.^ i8j>x G. Mereoith //. Richmond xYii, No 
one could be friendlier. 

2 . Characteristic of or behtting a friend or friends; 
manifesting friendship. 

C138S Chaucer L, G. W. Prol. 251 Hyde Jonathas al 
thyn frendely manere. 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. 11. ccxii. 
312 The grayhounde. .made to hyin the same frendly coun- 
tinaunce and chere as he was woute to do to the kyng. 
x6o6 Shaks. AfU. Cl. n. vi. 47 Your Mother came to 
Cicelie, and did nnde Her welcome Friendly. 1683 
Pennsylv, Archives I. 72 And finst, I congratulate w**’ a 
friendly Joy. 17^ Steele & Swift Taller No. 67 F 12 To 
tell People of their Faults in a friendly and private Manner, 
1785 J. C. Lettsom Lei. 8 Apr. in T. J. Pettigrew Life 
(1817) H. 425, I was sorry to perceive by your la.st friendly 
letter that you have failed in procuring a loan for my friend 
Mr. W, 186S Miss Braddon Run io Earth I, i. 9 Jernam 
acknowledged their courtesy with a friendly nod. 

b. Friendly lead., among the poorer classes in 
London, an entertainment given by friends for the 
benefit of a person in distress, etc. 

x886 Besant Cktldr. Giheofi 11. xxxii, The great table 
dented , . with a thousand hammerings of pewter pots at 
friendly leads. 1B95 Daily Tel. 26 Sept. 3 He went to a 
‘ friendly lead * for the benefit of a man who had just come 
out of the hospital. 

3 . Not hostile or at variance ; on amicable terras. 
Qm.^t.tOyWiih. 

*SpS Shaks. John n. t 481: Why answer not the double 
Maiesties, This friendly treatie of our thr^tned Towne. 
%6 ot'— Timon v, i. 122 Nothing but himselfe, which 
lookes like man, Is friendly witE him. 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 695 The Inhabitants whereof., have 
shewed themselves friendly to the Portugals. 1671 Nar- 
BOROUGH in. Acc. Sev. Late Voy. i. (1711) 135 The 

People were friendly, .but .. very theevish. 1798 Nel- 
son 22 July in Nicolas Disp. (X845) III. 47 ITie King’s flag 
is insulted at every Friendly Port we look at. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 399 The wits and the Puritans had 
never been on friendly terms, i860 Ann. Reg. 21 Sowing 
suspicion and distrust, calculated to bring about a total 
rupture with a neighbouring and friendly counti*y. 

b. Not proceeding from or attended with hosti- 
lity; amicable. Of an action at Law: Brought 
between parties not really at variance, in order to 
obtain a decision on some point. 

C. Of a match at football, eta : Played simply 
for the honour of the thing and not in competition 
for a cup, etc. Usually dlipt. (quasi-^^.). 

1894 Athletic N^s 5 Nov. 4 The Sunderland and Wool- 
wich Arsenal match was a friendly, ^ 1895 Westm. Gaz, 
7 Nov. 3/2 When an inter-cluh match is called a ‘friendly*, 
the inference as to what a league match means is fairly easy. 

4 . Favourably disposed, well-wishing; inclined 
to approve, help, or support, 

1535 Covebdale Ps. xxiv. [xxv.] 8 O how frendly & right- 
uous is the Lorde. 1601 Shaks. yul. C. v. i. 94 The Gods 
to day stand friendly. x8z6 Foster in Lfe ^ Corr. (1846) 


11 . 79 A letter, .which contained a most friendly reference 
to me. 1878 J. C. Morison Gibbon 72 The side of his history 
from which a friendly biographer would most readily turn 
away, 

6. Of things, influences, etc. : Disposed or likely 
to be helpful or serviceable; kindly, propitious, 
favourable, salutary. Const, to., f tmto, 

c 1391 Chaucf.r A strol. n. 4 He is in dignite & conforted 
with frendly aspectys of planetes. 1532 Shaks. Rom. <5- 
fnl. V. iii, 163 O churle, drinke all ? and left no friendly 
drop, To helpe me after. 1659 Hammond On Ps. cvii. 23-- 
30 By the friendliest gales. 1683 Tryon Way io Health 
192 The more simple . , sorts of Food and Drink, as Bread, 
Cheese .. are both mild and friendly. 1821 Lamb Elia Ser. 
i. Macke ty End., A.s words written in lemon come out upon 
exposure to a friendly warmth, 1850 Prescott Peru II. 
341 He bent down his head to kiss it, when a stroke, more 
friendly than the rest, put an end to his existence. 

b. Suitable to one’s comiort, convenient. 

1697 Drvden Virg. Georg, iv. 33 Neighb’ring Trees, with 
friendly Shade invite The Troop.s. 1713 Addison Cato i. iv, 
At th’ approach of NightOn the first friendly Bank he throws 
him down. 1885 J. Payn Talk of 7 'osim 11 . 196 A friendly 
pillar brought Dennis himself to anchorage. 

1 6, Of things ; ‘ Disposed to union * (J.) ; not 
jarring or conflicting. Obs. 

1717 Pope Ep. to Jert'as 15 Like friendly colours [we] 
found them both unite. 1793 Smeat()n Edystone L. § 272 To 
bring all the parts into their most friendly state of cont act. 

7 . Of or pertaining to the Society of Friends. 

xiiSS AmericanX-ll. 155 Whose familyare Friendly people. 

8. Friendly Society. Originally, the name of 
a particular fire-insurance company. In later use, 
one of numerous associations, the members of which 
pay fixed contributions to insure pecuniary help 
in sickness or old age, and provision for their 
families in the event of death. 

X703 Loud. Gaz. No. 3910/4 All Persons who have any 
Demands upon the Undertakers of the Friendly Society, by 
reason of the late Fire, .may . . Receive the money, due on 
any Policy of Insurance. 1720 Ibid. No. 59 ? 9/3 Ihe 
Friendly Society (or Sheaf of Arrow.s) give Notice, That 
they assure Lo.s.se.s from Fire, 181(9 Gentl. Mag. 529 He 
placed the property of Friendly Societies under the protec- 
tion of thelawis. 1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ, n. ix. (18761 240 
A Trades’-Union performs the ordinary functions of a 
Friendly Society. 

9 . Comb., as friendly ’•Jiendly, •seeming adjs. 

1700 E. Holdsworth Muscipula (1749) 51 With friendly- 
seeimng Wellcome. 1877 Tennyson Harold in, i, With that 
friendly-fiendiy smile 01 his. 

B. sb. (See also A. 30.) A * friendly ’ native, 
one of a friendly tribe. Usually pL 

1870 Pall MallG.xii Apr,, They were friendlies returning 
home. 1885 Ibid. 17 Mar. 8/1 Our Arab ‘ friendlies ’ declare 
that [etc.!. 

C. adv. In a friendly manner or spirit, like a 
friend, with friendship. 

Beauoulf loz-j Ne ^^efraesn ic freondlicor feower madmas, 
c 1205 Lav. 14845 We sculleii an londe. .godes folc uroaefrien 
& freondliche hit halden. a 1300 Cur.sor M. X5294 For- 
wit his disciplis fete Ful freindli he fell. 136a Langl. 
P, PI. A. XL 171 Was neuer gome vppon grounde, .Feirore 
vndurfonge ne frendloker maad at ese. c 1440 York Myst. 
xxxiii. 76 So frendly he fared, c 1475 Rauf CoUgear 281 
I'han spak he freindly. 1549 CovERDALE,etc, Erasni. Par. 
fas. i. 27 Euen so muste we agayne bee bothe mercyfull and 
frendely liberail towardes our neighbour. 1608 Rowlands 
Humors Looking Glasse 9 Vnles he friendly drew his 
purse. 1705 Hearne Collect, zx Nov., W«'‘ [he] was friendly 
told of. 1772 84 Cook Voy. (1790) V. 1672 Some of the men 
marry three wives, who in general live friendly together, 
1807 P. Gass Jrnl. 255 The natives used us friendly and 
with kindness. 1869 Freeman Norm. Conq.iy'^'jC) III. xii* 
157 He tended him friendly in his castle for three days. 

t Frie’ndman. Ohs. [f. Feiend jA-b Man.] 
An intimate friend ; also, a relative. 

cxaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 183 Among bat Jie sowle witeS jbe 
licame worpeS hewe and ke frendmen him biwepeS gef k^r 
anie ben. a 1300 Cursor M. 20242 Hir freind-men til hir 
scho cald. [1884 J. Parker Ap»st. Life III. 4 Man looks for 
man — not any man, but the friend-man.] 

t Frie*ixd3?ede. Obs. [O'&.fr^ondrmden : see 
Fbiend sb. and -ked.] Friendship. 

<r888 K. jElfred Boeth. xxi, pact hie ^^etreowTice heora. . 
freondrasdenne healdak. 13.. AL Alts. 1488 To beon of 
his freondrede. 1340 Ayenb. 149 pise urendrede ous ssewede 
lesu crist pe urend. 

FriendsMp (fremdjip). Forms : i-s fr^omd- 
scipe, (i>seype, 3 freond-, freontsclaipe, freon- 
scipe), 2-3 frendshipe, 3-4 frenscip, -seep, 
freinschip, 3^5 freirdscip, -sebip, frenscMp(e, 
(4 frendischipe, firencipp, -s(c)hepe, 5 -chepe), 
4-5 fjcendesliip, (freendshippe), frensliipt^pe, 
-sbyp, 4-6 fre3idsliip(pe, (4 frendshepe, 6 
-sbype, 4 Sc. freyndsebip, 6 Sc, freindship, 6- 
friendship. [OE. friondscife : see Friend sb. 
and -SHIP.] 

1 , The state or relation of being a friend ; asso- 
ciation of persons as friends. 

Beowulf 2069 Py ic Hea^obeardna hyido ne tel^e . . 
freondscipe fasstne. c *175 Lamb. Horn. 33 Aire erest pu 
most habben mine freonscipe. a 1223 Ancr. R. p8 Uor no 
freondschipe nis so vuel ase is fals freondschijpe. 1297 
R. Glouc. (1724) 35 pat bi nom pe myn frenschipe for }n 
sopnes-se al clene. 1398 TreviSa Barth. De P, R. xvi. iii. 
(1495) 553 It is sayd that alabastre . . gendryth and kepyth 
frendshypp. c 1440 York Myst. xxxiii. 76 He fest me to his 
frenschippe, so frendly he fared. 1533 Eden Treat. News Ind. 
(Arb.) 30 Wilde menne, which could by no gentilnes be allured 
to frendshippe. 161a Bacon Bss., Friendship (Arb.) 160 


Without friendshipj society is but meeting. 1733 Swift X//? 

Char. Dean S---t 43 True friend.ship in two breasts re- 
quires The same aversions, and desires. 1873 Manning 
Mission H . Ghost v. 125 The love of friendship is. . the most 
perfect form of love, 

b, A friendly relation or intimacy. 
iTiooo Sax, Leechd. Ill, 210 Freondscipas niwe. 1536 
Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 7 Knawing weill, na thing 
micht bring the pepill sonar under ane freind-schip and band 
than .sic doingis. ^ 1664 Evelyn KaL Hort. 1,1729) 85 The 
learned and choice Friendships that you enjoy. ^ 1697 

Damwer Voy 1. vii. 182 To endeavour a P'riendship with 
those Indians; a thii;g our Privateers had long coveted. 
1842 Tennyson Will Waterproof 40 And softly, thro’ a 
vinous mist, My college friendships glimmer. 1871 Morley 
Voltaire (1S86) 361 His friendship with two of the chief 
actors may have bias.sed his judgment, 
tc. collect. P riends. Obs. 
c 1400 Beryn 3526 And lokid . . with a rewful cher ..on 
othir fVendshipp and ney^bours he had ther. <2 x440 .S'ir 
Degrev. 1274 duke rekyvered agyne, Hys frenchepys 
were fayn. 1480 Caxton Ckron. Eng. z. Zo Cadwalyn in 
playne batayll slowe Edwyn and al his frendshippes. 

2 . Friendly feeling or disposition felt or shown 
by one person for or towards another ; friendliness. 
<\ In friendship', on friendly terms. 

a 1300 Ctirsor M. 14359 Mikel frensdp has pou Iiim kidd. 
137s Barbour Bruce 1. 84 For that at the King off Ingland 
Held swylk freyndschip and cumpany To thar King, c 1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) ii. 7 pat was giffen me for grete fren- 
schepe. 1396 Spen.skr State IreL. (Globe) 661 Such rawe 
captaynes as are usuallye sent out of England, being ther to 
preferred onely by frendship, and not chosen by sufftciencye. 
x 654 South Serm. (1737) ij. ii. 45 We have here.. an ac- 
count of Christ’s friendship to his disciples. X7®3~4 iu 
Swift's Lett. (1766) II. 277, I could never impute it to want 
of friendship in one, whose goodness to me has alway.s been 
abundantly more than I could deserve. x86i M . Pattison 
Ess. (1889) I. 38 JX'o renew the assurance of his friendship, 
which was not diminished by the sorrowful event, 
t 3 . A friendly act ; a favour ; friendly aid. Obs. 
1333 Coverdale Pfov. xviii, 24 A frende that delyteth in 
loue, doth a man more frendshipe, and slicketh faster vnto 
him then a brother. 1605 Shaks. Z^^r iii. il 62 Hard by 
heere is a Houell, Some friendship will it lend you ’gainst 
the Tempest. 1613 BEApM, & Fi. Coxcomb ii. i, You have 
done me friendships infinite, and often. 

1 4 . ‘ Conformity, affinity, correspondence, apt- 
ness to unite ’ ( J.). Cf. Frikndly 6. Obs. rare—K 

1695 Dryden tr. Dnfresnoy's Art Paint. Observ. 175 This 
rule obliges us to know those Colours which have a Friend- 
ship with each other, and those which are incompatible. 

t Priendsome, ot. Obs. [f. Friend (? sh 
or a.) 4- -SOME,] Friendly, kindly, benign. 

a 1300 R. E. Psalter Ixviii. 20 [Ixix. 16] Here me, lauerd, 
witterli, B’or frendsome es pi merci. X375 Barbour Bruce 1, 
88 Thai trowyt that he . . as freyndsome compositur, Wald 
hawe lugyt in lawte. 

Hence T Prie’iidsomeiiess, 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter Ixiv. 12 [Ixv. ii] Blisse saltou pe 
croune pat es Of yhere of his frend.somnes. Ibid. Ixxxiv, 13 
[ixxxv. 12} Sothlike frendsomnes lauerd giue sal, 

Frienge, obs. form of T'kinge. 

Frier, var. of Fryer ; obs. form of Friar. 
f Friese, and sb. Ohs. [The native name ; 
see FitisiAN.J * B'risian a. and sb, 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 42 Pater symonet the friese 
was woned to make there false money *673 tr. Camden's 
Hist. Eliz. IV. (1688) 592 They [Spaniards] were received 
by the Friese Musketiers with a Volley of small Shot. 
Hence rrie'sica., f 3 E*rie*sis 3 i. a. [see -ic, -ish], 
— Frisian. 

1864 Webster, FmwA (rareV 1887 Cummins (fxV/df) A 
Grammar of the Old Friesic Language, 

Frieze (friz), sb.'^ Forms: 5-6 fres(s)e, 5-7 
flryce, frys©, 6 fries©, fpyze, 6-8 frees(e, -z(e, 
5-9 frise, 6~9 friz©, 7 freise, -ze, 6- frieze, 
[a. Fr. frise (from 15th c.), i. f riser (i6thc.) to 
curl (hair, etc.) : see Frizz 
1 . A kind of coarse woollen cloth, with a nap, 
usually on one side only ; now esp. of Irish manu- 
facture. Also frieze-cloth, t frieze-ware. 

1418 E. E. Wills {iZZz) s 7 Also a gowne of greye frese. 
X462 Mann. Sr Mouse k. Exp, ico Item, payd ffor iij, ^erdys 
off blakke ffryce ij. s. ob. 1483 Act % Ric. Ill, c. 8 | x8 
The making, .of any Cluth called Frise' Ware. ax$2Q Skel- 
ton Wks. (Dyce) I. 121 In dud frese ye war schrynyd With 
better frese lynyd.^ 1361 T. Horton Calvin's^ Inst, in, xix. 
(1634) 407 For this is truly said, that oftentimes in freese 
ana course cloth dwelleth a purple heart. x6i* Speed Theat. 
Gt. Brit, vi. (X614) Ti/i A home-spun freeze-cloth. X627 
Lisauder ^ Cal. v. 89 His wast-coate of redde fryse. 

Brit. Spec. 43 A thick Covering made of course Wool, having 
a Nap on both sides like Freez, worn by the Gauls and 
better sort of Britains to keep out the Cold. 1763 Sterns 
'J'r, Shandy ''III. xxi. An old calash.. lined with green frize. 
1803 Ann. Rev. 1. 416 In the county of Wicklow a kind of 
frize and ratteen of pretty good quality, is very generally 
made for domestic uses. 1827 Miss Sedgwick H. Leslie 
(1872) II. 187 His dress was an overcoat of coarse frieze 
cloth. *836 Mrs. Aur. Leigh iv. 540 Half St, 

Giles in frieze Was bidden to meet St. James in cloth of gold. 

1 2 . The nap or down on a plant ; a tuft of the 
same. Obs. 

X64JO Parkinson Theat. Bot. 255 Nine leaves, three whereof 
fall downe, having a freeze neere the bottomes. ^ 1637 W. 
Coles Adam in Eden no Round Leaves . thicker and 
greener than those of the Butter-burr, with a little Down 
or freese. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. X09/1 Dittany hath 
. ,a Tassel in the middle, .with a little Freez or Thrum. 

3 . In Leatker-manuf An imperfection in leather, 
consisting in a bruising or abrasion of the grain. 




FBIGEl'y, 


' C. T. D AVIS' Leather rv, xiil. 239 "^'Frieze” Is' prln- 
cipally causedi in the subsequent step of sweating when the 
grain of the hide is inclined to be tender and has the 
appearance of being scraped off. 

4 . atirib, and Comb. Chiefly simple atirib, or 
quasi-£Zi^’. = ‘made of frieze^, as in frieze coat 
(whence frieze-coated adj.). Also frieze-coat, 
a designation applied to an Irish peasant; f frieze- 
leather - frizzed leather. 

1531 in Weaver IVelh IPltis ( iZgd) -zg W’^ Wey ats. Smyjth 
my old ffryse cotte. 15^5 /Md. 28 Sir John Sherman my ffi-jme 
gowne. cisso W, S, Pise, Common Weal Eng, ii. (1893) 82 In 
a kendall cote in somer or in a fre.se cote in winter. 1563 Foxs 
A, ^ M, 1365 'I Maister Latimer. . wearing an olde threade- 
bare Bristowe fryse gowne gyrded to his bodye with a peny 
lether gyrdell. 1594 Piat yeivell~ho. in, 72 A peece of 
freese- leather. 1598 Florio, Alarrochmo, Spanish lether, 
frizcleather. 1610 Rowi.ands Martin Mark-ali Aij, Vp 
starts an old cacodemicaii Academicke with hisfrize bonnet, 
1640 W. M. Wandering 1857) 22 A poore Ale-house is 
your Inne, an old Freeze j erkiu in Summer your Sonday-suit. 
1775 Shkhidm^j- D uenna u. iii, As ndiculous as gold lace on 
a frize coat. 1796 Coleriuge Observ. Blossom 1st Feb., This 
dark, frieze-coated, hoarse, teeth-chattering Month. 1845 
Disraeli (Rtidg.) 295 ‘Poor Ireland]’ said Gerard, 

* Well, I think the frieze-coac.s might give us a helping hand 
now, and employ the troops at least,’ 1886 Hall Caine Son 
of Hagarxi. xvi, Paul had thrown on a long frieze ulster. 

^58^ Pappe w. Hatchet {1844) 39 Such frize jestes 
uppon fustion earne.st. 

Frieze (f«z), sbi^ Arch, P'orms: 5 fees, 6 
frxsc, fryse, 6‘-7 frese, 6-9 frize, 7 freese, 7-8 
freeze, 8 freze, 7- frieze, [a. Fr. frise fem., 
which (with Sp- fnso masc.) is prob. related in 
some way to the synonymous It.fregio masc,, also 
■ border, fringe, ornament ’ :—L, Hhrygium (sc. 
opus) a Phrygian 'work (cf. Phry^m mstes embroi- 
dered garments).] 

1 . That member in the entablature of an order 
■which comes between the architrave and cornice. 
Also in extended sense (see quot. 1850). 

156;^ SiiUTB Archit. D iv b. The Architraue, frise, and 
Cornish. .Zophorus, which we cal y* frese. 1644 Evelvn 
Mem, (1857) I. no The room .. is tapestried with crimson 
dama.sk .. the frieze above rarely painted. 1636 Davenant 
Siege of Rhodes i. Dram. Wks. 1873 HI. 259 In the middle 
of the freese was a com]yirtiment, wherein was written 
Rhodes. 1726 Leoni Designs Pref. 2/1 Makes tiie projec- 
tion of the Architrave , . hide the Freze. vj^Z'-yi H. Waliole 
VertuAs Anecd, Paint, (1786) 11 . 57 note, The., frieze 
adenrned in stucco with sea-monsters, a *774 GolosM, Descr. 
Author's Bed Chamb. 17 With beer and milk arrears, the 
frieze [of a mantel-piecej was scored. rSia-id J, Smith 
Panorama Sc, ^ Aid L 158 Stiffly ornamented friezes. 
1850 Parkeh Gloss, Archit. led. 5 221 Any horizontal broad 
band which is occupied by sculpture may be correctly 
termed a frieze 'and is so by arclutectural writers), whether 
it form part of an entablature or be placed in any other posi- 
tion, i8st Mbs. Jambson Leg, Madonna (1857) ^4^ L, frieze 
of angelic boys ornaments the alcove. 

b. A band of painted or sculptured decoration, 
1847 Diseaeli Tancred i. vi, They entered the ball-room 
..the walls of looking-glass, enclosing friezes of festive 
sculpture. 1851 Layakd Pop, Acc, Discov. Ninemh xiii. 
344 A thin coat of plaster, on which were painted figures 
and ornamental friezes. 

2. a. In a column (also frkze of the capital) « 
Hypothachelium. b. In a cannon: The encircling 
ring immediately behind the cornice-iing (see CoB- 
MC,E 4). 

1569-91 Spenser Vis. Bellay iv, The chapters Alahlaster, 
the fryses christall. 1663 Gerbikr Counsel 32 The Freese, 
Gul or Throat. 169a Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram. n. vi. 
94 C is the Freeze [of a cannon], xytr Pope Temp. Fame 
142 The freezes gold, and gold the capitals. 

3 . atirib. and Comb., as frieze-work. Also 
t frieze-orders //., those in which a frieze is always 
a part of the entablature ; frieze-panel, {a) one 
of the uppermost panels of a six-paneiled door; 
ib'] the lower part of a gun-port (Adm. Smyth) ; 
frieze-rail, the rail below the frieze-panels. 

1663 Gerbier Counsel 31 Any of the *Fre.se orders. 1678 
Moxon xMeck. Bxerc. I. io 5 The '‘‘Friese Pannel above the 
’•'Friese Rail 1859 Gwilt Encycl. Arch, (ed. 4) 568 In- 
doors, the upper rails are called top rails', the next in 
descending, frize raf/r. .The panels are also named from 
their situations on the door ; thus CC, being the uppermost, 
are called Arizff panels. 1772-84 Cook Voy, (X790) V. 1773 
Nothing is to be seen without a kind of ^'freeze-work, or 
a representation of some animal upon it. 

Hence Priezed ppl. a. [-feSD-], furnished with 
a frieze ; Priezeless a., having no frieze. 

iSzo Wxffen Aonian Hours (1820) 76 Night’.s shrieking 
bird Flaps the friezed window with her wing. *852 Willis 
Sumimr Cruise in Medii. xL *44 Some firiezeless portica 
Frieze (frJz), v.^ Forms : see FKiE2£.r/>,i [ad. 
lA.f riser or Sp. /war; perh. identical with the 
vb. of the same form represented by Feieze vA : 
see Frizz vP] 

1 . tram. To cover with a nap ; »»CoW0l!r wJ i* 
Obs. exc. Hist. 

XS09, IS 57 [see Friezed///. «.*]. X54J: Act 33 Hen, VIH, 
IS Many ipcware people Imue ben well set a worke . . with 
dressing & frisinh of the said cottons. 1591 [see Cotton 
soP i]. idoz [see Friezed ppl. a,^ i]. *6% Land. Cos. Na 
vexigf& For Beautifying of Cloth., by Napping and Frieezing 
^ sajMipirithiimt Hoimy. Forin. m waggmetie 6 x 
There were mills for scouring, fulling, and friemg cloth. 

, f'%^ 0,1* (q* T. for example la me forms 

freeze, frize). Ohs. 


' f S. To brush lightly over, ( F. friser * effleu- 
rer’, Littre.) Cf, Frizzle 3. Obs. 

x6zz Peacham Compl. Gent, 115 For Leather, .take yellow 
Oker . . and where you will have it darker, by degrees, mix 
Umber with it, and when you have wrought it over, take a 
broad Pencil and frieze it over with Umber. 

4 . Comb., t frieze-board (see quot.). 

1688 R. Holme Armoury ni. 348/1 1 'he [Clothiers] Frlse 
Board is that by which the Cloth after it is sheiured hath a 
Nap or Curl put upon it. 

Hence Frie*zing vbl. sh . ; also atirib. 

156s Act% EUz. c. 7 § 4 No Person, .shall use or exercise 
the Faculty of Prizing or Cottoning. 1694 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 2985/4 A new built Water-Mill, .containing., a Fryzing 
Mill, a Raising Mill tor Cloth. 

Frieze (frfz), 0.2 [ad. Y. friser, related to frise 
Frieze sbf', chiefly in pa. pple, ySfjr/, whence 
mtdi.h. frisaius embroidered (with gold).] 

1 . trans. To embroider with gold ; to work 
(gold) into arabesques, etc. Now rare. 

1577-87 [see Friezed ppl. a.% x88i Academy 28 May 
400/2 A magnificent screen --golden in hue and patturned 
and friezed in exquisitely delicate arabesque. 

2 . JS/'aitt. (See quots ) 

1769 Falconer Diet. Maiine (1776), Freezing;, a sort of 
ornamental painting on the upper part of a ship’s quarter, 
stern or bow. It consists generally of armour, instruments of 
war, marine emblems etc. X771 Rear Admiral J. Montagu 
To Secretary of Admiral ty 15 Apr., An order to the Navy 
Board ‘ for his Majesty's ship Captain to be freezed on tlie 
quarters’. C1B50 Rudim. Nmng, (Weak) 120 Friezing, 
ornamental carving or paiiiting above the drift-rails, and 
likewise round the .stern or bow. 

3 . To cover (a silver plate) with chased patterns. 

Now used by workmen with reference to ‘fro.sted work*, 

and associated with Freeze v. 

x6y8 Lond. Gaz. No* 1301/4 Lost . , A round Gold Watch 
..the Dial plate freezed with a little knot in the middle. 
1683 Ibid. 1800/4 A round Silver Watch. . with a Freiz'd 
DiiU-Plate. 1684 Ibid, 1938 '4 A Silver Watch with . . long 
frized Hours on the Dyal Plate. 

Frieze, Friezeadow: see Freeze, Frizado. 

F3?ieZ6d (frzzd), ppl. a.^ Obs. exc. Hist. [f. 
Frieze 0.1 and -h-ed.] 

1 . Of cloth : Having a nap; —Cottoned i. 

1509 Bury Wills (Camden) 112 , 1 wyll y* euery poor man 
and woman dwellyng in myalmesse howsyn have, .a ffrysed 
rosat gown. 1357 Act 4 5 Phil, iV Mary c. 5 § 12 Upon 

Pain of Forfeiture for every Welsh Cotton or Lining frised 
or cottoned to the contrary, vj, s. vixj. d. 1601 Holland 
Pliny 227 About Istria and Liburnia, the sheeps fleece 
resembleth haire rather than wooll, nothing at all good for 
to make frized clothes with a high nap, 1721 C. King Brit. 
Merck. I, 291 Pennlstones freized. x^^VtmLWS Mrq.Worc. 
iv. 37 The term being applied to garments having long wool, 
then said to be friezed. 

2 . Of a plant: iiowny; Cottoned 2. 

1578 Lytk Dodoens m. x. 328 Rha (as it is thought) hath 

g reat broade leaues . . white and fryzed underneath. 1597 
Ierarde Herbal i. xxxvi. § x. 51 A fringe . . downe tne 
middle of the lower leaves, .tipped or frized. 

+ Friezed, ppl- ttf Obs. In 6 frised, frized. 
[See Frieze Of gold : Wrought into orna- 
mental patterns. Of cloth : Embroidered or other- 
wise adorned with patterns in gold. 

1577-87 Holinshed Ckrm. HI. 8os/a Fret with frised 
gold. ibid. 807/1 A tree of gold, the branches and boughes 
frised with gold. X587 Fleming Contn, HoEnshed HI. 1338/1 
A canppie of cloth ot gold frized. 

Friezer (fnzsi). Forms: 6 Mser, 6-9 frizer. 
[f. Frieze + -ERk] One who friezes cloth. 

1557 [s<!^e CoTTONEa i]. xs 6 ^ Act 8 Eliz. c. 7 1 1 Six hun- 
dred Persons of the Art or Science of Sheermen or Brizers. 
X87X Gd. Words 608 The drapers, cottoners, and irizers of 
Shrewsbury. 

Frie’zy, [f. Frieze 1 4- .] Clad in frieze. 

1849 Alb. Smith Pottleton Leg, 35 A rough, frie;y man 
brought in some uncouth leathern bags.^ xSss Chamb. 
yrnl, IV. 153 B'riezy hairy groups, .wondering at us. 
t Frig, V. Obs. Also frigg. [? Onomatopoeic 
alteration of Fkikk v,; cf. Fridge, F'to, Fidgk 
1 . intr. To move about restlessly ; to agitate the 
body or limbs. Cf. Fridge v. i. 

c 1460 T&toneley Myst. (Surtees* 3 13 A welle blawen Ixswke 
thise frygges as frogges. 1598 IC. Gilmn Skial. < 1878) 51 
Marke how Seuerus fri^ from roome to roome. x6^ 
Urquhart Rabelais i, xi. He would. .l>e often in the dumps, 
and frig and wrig:gle it. 1658 Rowland Moufefs Tkeat. 
Ins. 955 How ridiculously the barbarous people when they 
are bitten will frig and frisk. X7X;9 D’Urfey Pills IV. 124 
0 1 how they do frig it, Jump it and Jigg it. 

2 . tracts. To rub, chafe: aa!FRii>aK s?. 3. 

<2x529 Skelton E. Rummyng 178 The bore . . His rurape 
..he frygges Agaynst the hye wnche. « Polwart 
FMing VO. Montgomerie 724 Except I wesre to frig thee with 
whin stane*. Fairpax Sebo- Ep. JDed., As 

long as the Summers warmth bolds on tooocfcear them, and 
the days heat to frigge and chafe them [flowers and insects], 

3 . Comb., as frig-beard. 

1708 Mottiux Rabelais v. v. *64Shavera and Frfg-beards. 

Hence f sk Also t Fr£“yger, ^ 

e igSo- A. Scott Pmms T. S.) ax Sum tovts lang trollie 
lollyy And sum of frigging fane. x 59 ® B’tx}®:!©, Memammti, 
stirrings, friggings, To«i«as?o, Fmgaimo, .a frigger, 

a clown, a wriggler up and down. 

Fri^tfr (frl’g^). Forms; 6 -y fregate, -at*, 
-ot, Mg(g)ot(e^ -tt, 6-9 fWlgat, {6 feygatte, 7 
friofcet, feiggatt, -ett)^ fr- firigale. Also- 6 in 
It. form fragatta {ad. Yt. frigate, ad. ICfregata, 
frageda,^^'^^ Fg,, Cat fhgata* 


The ultimate etymology is unknown, the hypothesis of 
Die/,, that it represents a late L. fabriedta in the sense 
‘building’ (cf. Bl b&iiment building, ship), being generally 
rejected by recent scholars.] 

1. A light and swift vessel, orig. built for rowing, 
afterwards for sailing, exc. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nickolafs Voy. i. ii. 2 b, With a 
frigat to accompany u.s and to bring backe newes from us. 
1588 Parke tr. Aiendoza's /list. China 151 All which people 
were embarked in small ships and two fiygatle-s / 

foygattes]. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. l iii And toward 
Sunne .set, the castle .sent a BVagatta vnto vs, to giue vs 
warning of three Foi.stes comming after vs. 1613 Sherley 
Trav. Persia 8 Perceiving a B'regat a farre off, rowing 
toward.s vs. 1698 Fryer Acc, E. India ^ P. 106 The other 
are BVigats fit to Row or Sail ^ X733 Lediard Sethos II. 
viii. 171 He promis’d.. to furnish him. .with a frigat to 
carry him.. to the port. 1810 Scott Lady of !„. 2. xxiv, 
Permit me. .to guide Vour fairy frigate o'er the tide. 

2 . Afipliud to a vessel of larger size. fa. A 
merchantman. Also galleon- figaie. Obs. 

1624 Cart. Smith Virginia v. 180 1 ‘hey sent (jne of the 
two B'rigats last left with them for ICngland. a 1674 
Clauenddn Hist Keb, ix. §115 'Fhey .. had at that time 
anotiier B'rigat of Mr. Hasdiuick.s. X723 Lond. Gaz. No. 
G142I9, b, of the Craggs B'rigate. 1800 Na 7 >alChrnn. n.237 
I'w'o more galleon frigates were expected. 1894 C. N. 
Roiunson Brit, Fleet 229 Among the inerchant-men serving 
against the Anna<la..was a frigate. 

Jig. 1642 Milton Apol. Smert. (1851)298 He must cut 
out large docks ^ to unlade tlie foolish frigate of his uu« 
seasoiuible autorities. 

b. A war- ves.sel. In the Royal Navy, formerly 
a vessel of the class next in size and equipment to 
ships of the line, carrying from 28 to 60 guns on 
the main deck and a raised quarter-deck and fore- 
castle. As now used, the term no longer denotes 
a distinct class of vessels, being often applied to 
ships of much larger size than those that were so 
designated early in this century. 

1630 R. yohnson's Kingd. Comfmo. 224 Tliere are con- 
tinuall fights with the rortugall B’rigats. xi^i Evelyn 
Mem, (1857) 1 . 41 1 ’he |[>acket-boat. .a pretty frigate of six 
gurus. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1770) 1 . 264 Being with 
one of the king’s frigate.s in the Baltic. 1825 J. Neal Bro. 
yonaihan HI. 43 Without a single ship of war, frigate c» 
sloop, to encounter a jrowerful navy. 1867 Smyth SailoFs 
Word-bk., Donkey-frigate, those of 28 guns, frigate-built; 
that is, having guns protected by an upper deck, with guns 
on the quarter-deck and forecastle. 1877 W. TnoMSonVoy. 
Challenger I. i. 11 She has all the accommodation of a frigate 
with the handiness and draught of water of a corvette. 

3 . A large swift-flying raptorial bird {^Fregata 
aqttila or Tachy petes aquilus), found near land in 
tlie ttopical and warmer temperate seas. Also 
frigate-bird, -petrel. 

X738 Albin' Nat. Hist. Birds III. 75 The Frigate Bird. 
The Indians call it so, because of the Swiftness of its Flight. 
X7s6 Phii. Trans. X LIX. 627 'I'he sea-birds, called frigates 
..quit the air, and .seek the shore. 1837 M;rs. Caulfeild 
Deluge g4 At his side The kingly eagle, frigat, pelican, 1859 
Darwin Orig. Spec, vi, (1878) 142 No one except Audubon 
has seen the frigate-bird . . alight on the .surface of the 
ocean. 1895 Daily News x6 Sept. 6/2 The Frigate Petrel., 
a specimen was washed up dead on the shore of Walney 
Island in November 1890. 

4 i. atirib. and Comb., frigate-almshouse (nonce- 
wd.), fashion ; frigate-like adj. and ajdv. Also 
frigate-buLilti a,, having ‘a descent of some steps 
from the quarter-deck and forecastle into the waist * 
(Adm. Smyth) ; frigate-bixd, -petrel (see 3). 

« 1657 Lovelace {186 i) 201 Have you not seen a 
charact lie A great cathedral in the sea, Under whose Baby- 
lonian walls A small thin *frigot almshouse stalls? 16^ 
Lond, Gaz. No. 1130/4 VwaOranga of St Malols, Burthen 
50 Tuns *Bngat built. 17x5 De IPoe P'oy. round World 
(1840) 213 A small frigate-built vessel 1863 P, Barry Dock- 
yard Econ. 75 A ship of more than usually heavy .scantling, 
and with a varieiy of foreign timber judiciously distributed 
in all its parts, might have fairly claimed to be frigate-built. 
1641 Evelyn Mem. *1857* 1 . 18 Fhineas Pett, inventor of the 
■•^fiTgate-faHluon of building. 2676 Lond. Gaz. No, 1077/4 
A small Bark, called the Ca.stle B^rigat of B’almouth, burthen 
25 to 30 Tun, built * B'rigat like. 2708 Ibid. No. 4398/3 
Captain Haddock-.got Sight., of two Brigat-Iike Ships. 

FrigatfrOn [ad. It. fregalme, aug- 

mentative of fregata Frigate.] (See quot.) ‘ Also 
applied to a ship sloop-of-war * (Adm. Smyth). 

1721 Bailey, Frigatoon, a Venetian Vessel, built with a 
square Stern without any B’ore-mast, having only a Main- 
Mast, Mizen-Mast and Bow-sprit. (Hence in mod. Diets.] 
t ]M*gefact, V. Obs.- ^ [ad. h.fngffact-dre, 
f. frige- re to be cold + fact- ppl. stem Ci facer e to 
make.] To chill. So t3Pri*g“efacted/A/. at. 

[see -ED "i], made frigid ; f 'FTigef&'cticen [see 
-lOR or -tion], the action or process of chilling ; 
f rr%efa* 0 tiv© a. [see -ive], chilling. 

*$99 A. M. tr. Cabelhouer's Bk. Pkysicke 21/2 If it be 
a B'oote or a I..egge which is in this sorte frigefacted, I then 
take my lieginnihg of circumuolutione at the knees to the 
bodye vpwardes. xfisx Biggs New Dup. T 19a Frigefactive 
and positive power, Ussher Ann. vi. (16581 279 

flaking a huge draught of frigifacted wine, 1656 Blount 
Glossogr,, FHgef action, a nsakxng cool._ 1660 _ H. More 
Myst. Godliness vu. xv. 340 Saturn - . is in an high degi-ee 
frigefactive, as also exsiccative. 1673 Phil. IVasts, Vi 1 1 . 
6132 All these to be further examined by Contusion, Agita- 
tion, Frigefaction. X684 IbM. XIV. 769 The severity of the 
Air’s frigefactive power. 

t Fri*^«fy, V. Obs- Also Mgi^sr* fad. med. 
L. ^frigefcare, f. frigere to be cold : see -RY.] 
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1. frans. To make cold ; to cool. 

Hence Fri*gefied, Fri-gefying ///. adjs, 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Pkysicke 44/1 Then infuse ' 
her in frtgefyed water. Ibid. 226/1 She must eschewe . , of ■ 
Onions, Ajiples, Peares, Oranges, and of all other frigifyinge 
fruictes. 1604 R* Cawdrey I'ltbls Alph.^ B'rlgi fie ^ coole, 
make cold. 1657 Tomi.inson Renoifs Disp. 153 When any 
want a Medicament that califies or frigiiies. 

2 . intr. To become cold. 

1599 A. M. tr. GabelhottePs Bk. Pkysicke Let them 
seeth sufficiently in water, and then let it somwhat frigifye. 

t Pri'gerate, z'. Obs.- ^ [f. ppl. 

stem olJrigerm‘e to cool, i.fngus : see Frigid and 
-ATE.] To make frigid ; to cool, SofFri- 

jgera'tioa Ohs.’‘~ ^ [see -ation], the action or pro- 
cess of cooling ; f Fri'gemtory Obs.—^ [see -oey], 
see qitot. 

1656-81 BioutJT ClessogT.f Fr^erafe, to ojol. Frigeraiory^ \ 
a Cooling-house, or place, a 1691 Boyle Hist. A ir xl <1692) 
248 Which wonderful Change I should not so much ascribe 
to a Frigeration of the Air . . as to some nitrous . . Exhalations. 
Priggia (fi*i*gd)j [frequentative of Feig.] 
mbr. f Bi. To jerk oneself about ; to wriggle, b. 
diaL To fribble, to fuss. Hence Frrggling ppL a. 

x6zx S. Waro Happiit. Pract. {1627I 44 Is it harder for v.s 
to cut off the friggling taile of that Hydra of Rome? i6z6 
J. Yates Ibis ad Cm.i. 6 I'hough the head of this Hydra 
was cut off, yet it had still a frigling taile. 1848 A. B. Evans 
LeicesUrsh, Words^ etc.j Friggiey to be tediously particular 
over a thing. . She friggies so Tong at it. 

Friglit (froitb sb. Forms: i fyrhto, -u 
{JSforthumb. firyhto, fyrihto), 3-4 fri5t, 5 fry5t, 
frey (h)t(e, -th, 7- fright. [OE.^y/^/^,ainetathetic 
form (recorded only in Northiimb.) of fyrhto 
QtQfh..faurhteh--‘0'Xt\\l, ^furhttn- wk.iem., noun of 
state or quality from ^ftirhto-i forhia- adj., afraid 
{Goth, faurkts^ O^.foroht,forya)htj OVLG.foraht, 
OH.forht). The other W Ger. langs. have a synony- 
mous derivative of the same root ; OFris. fruckta^ 
OS. /or(a]hta (MDu. tiruchKe, vracht), OHG. 
for(a hta{MB.G.vorhte,mod.Gtt.furcht) OTeut. 
^{furhtdj -bm-) forhtd, -3n- str. and wk. fem.] 

1 . t S'- In OE. : Fear in general {obs.). b. In 
ME. and in mod. use ; Sudden fear, violent terror, 
alarm. An instance of this. Phr. to take fright. 

c Bzs Fesf, Hymns xii. 13 Bylms fiondes 'Ses efestgan facne 
fyrhtu stilie awecce. c xooo Ags. Ps. liv. 20 [Iv. 19] Ne him 
Codes fyrhtu Tjeorne ondrmdaft. ^*250 Gen. < 15 - £x. 1234 His 
moder wurS nej dead for fri?t. c 1325 Body ^ Soul in Map'^s 
Poems (Camd. 1 338 Ne thorte us have frijt ne few, that God 
ne wolde his blisse us sent, c 1425 Seven Sag'. (P.) 948 Tho 
the knave hadde a fryst. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 177/2 Freybte, 
or feer .. iimor^pavor^ terror. 1604 Shaks. Oth. ir. iii. 232 
Least by his clamour. .TheTowne might fall in fright. 1609 
Holland A mm. Marcell. xxix. xii. ^9 The Mazices..thus 
beaten down in sundry slaughters, in a foule fright, brake 
their arraies. 1654 Sir E. N icholas in N. Papers (Camden) 
IL 96 The greate advance made into this countrye had noe 
other ende then by giving a gtmemll fright. 1770 Junius 
Lett xxxviii, i8g notOf The minister took fright. 1791 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Rom. Forest iv. In my fright. .1 forgot to take 
the roundabout way. 1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville HI, 
221 The antelopes, nearly exhausted with fatigue and fright 
. . made no effort to break through the ring of the hunters. 
1847 Tennyson Princ. vi. 351 An echo started up.. and died 
of fright in far apartments. 

2 . t Anything that causes terror {ohi). Flence 
{colloqf) a person or thing of a shocking, grotesque, 
or ridiculous appearance. 

1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Bahads Lett. 1,8 Hide my seife here 
with your good favour, .than to beare a shew there with 
their frights and soure lookes. x66x Boyle St^le 4>f Script. 
(1675) 27 As a skilful fowler., catches, .some with frights, as 
black-birds with a sparrow-hawk or a low-bell. X7S1 Mrs. 
Belany Let. to Mrs. Delves in Life ^ Corr. 50 A friend . . 
who is working a fright of a caipet 1 xSop Miss Mitford 
in L’Estrange Li/e 1 . 76 The present race of young 
men are such a set of frights. X832 R. Ind. Sketch Bk. II. 
174 To be sure,, the women are sad frights, very yellow, and 
mostly .so lean. 1864 H. Ainsworth John Zoiwin.iii, ‘ You 
mustn’t marry that ridiculous old fright \ she whispered. 

*il 3 . ? Misused for Fret sb. 

r668 in Boyle Hist. Air xv. (1692) 85 The Storm had 
seven Paroxysms or Exacerbations, which the Seamen call 
Frights of Weather. 

Fright (frsit), v. F orms : 1 fyrhtan {Northumb. 
fyrbta, frybta), 3 fri5t0n, 5, 9 Sc. fricht, 6 frits, 
6- fright. Pa. /p/e. 9 dial, frit, [OE. ^fryhtan 
(Northumb. fry hid) j metathetic var. of fyrhtcmj 
corresp. to OB'ris. fmehta^ OS. forhtian (MDu. 
vruchten), OH.G. for hlen,/urh fen (MHG. 
mod.Ger. furchten), Goth. faurkijani-^OUtut. 
*furktjan to fear, f. ^furhto- ( forhto-) afraid. (OE. 
had also forhtian ~ 0'S>. forhtduy of the same mean- 
ing but differing conjugation). The factitive sense 
* to terrify* is peculiar to Eng.] 

1 1 . mtr. To be afraid, to fear, Obs. 
c 1000 Durham Rit. (Surtees) 102/21 Bu doest ‘ 5 a fyrhta, 
facis earn tremere. c xas© Gen. 4- Ex. 1861 Oc michil he 
fri^tede ibr- 3 i boSen symeon and leui. Ibid, 397B Bho3 3 e 
asse spac, frijtede he no^t. 

2 . trans. To affect with fright ; to scare, terrify. 
Now rare exc. poet, and Sc. ; in ordinary language 
its place has been taken by frighten. 

CQoo tr. Bsedd's Hist. iv. iiL (1890) 268 Gif . . Jjunorrade 
eoroan and lyfte braced en and fyrhten. 1423 T as. I Kingis 
Q. clxii, I ne wist qahat to done, so was I fricht. X580 


Sidney JPx. IX. xiii, YVith terrors greate, O Lord, doe thou 
them fright. 1628 Hobbes Thucyd, (1822)23 f be likelihood 
of the war wherewith the Corcyreans frighting you go about 
Cetc.l. 1700 Penn in Pa, Hist, Soc. Mem. IX. 9 Tho.se that 
fired upon the Indians, and frighted them. 1773 Gold.sm. 
Stoops to Canq. 1. i, Frighting the maids, and worrying the 
kittens. x8zx Clare Hi//. Minstr, IL 196 The coy hare 
squats nestling in the corn;, Frit at the bow’d ear tott'ring 
o’er her head. 1:850 Tennyson In Mem. Ixxxii, No lower 
life that earth’s embrace May breed with him, can fright 
my faith. 1869 C. Gibbon R. Gray iv, ‘Ye needna be 
frichted, mither, he’s just got himsel hurt'. 

absol. 1748 Johnson Vanity of human tViskes 148 
Should no. .difficulty fright. 

b. With complement : To scare away, etc. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. <§• Jut. iv. v. 11 Heele fright you vp 
yfaith. 1637 1 ^- Jonson Sad Sheph. i. ii, Except Love’s fires 
the vertue nave 'lb fright the frost out of the grave, a 1643 
Suckling A cc. Relig. Ep. 1x646) i, I send you that Discourse 
which frighted the Lady into a cold sweat. x6si Hobbes 
Leviaih, iv. xlvi. 373 Would fright them from Obeying the 
Laws, 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 121 Of a Sword the flame 
Wide waving, all approach farr off to fright. 1678 Wani.ey 
Wond. Lit. v. i. § 07. 468/1 Charles the fifth. .frighted 

Solyman the Turk from Vienna. 1697 Dryden Vzrg. Georg. 
tv. 167 The God.. who frights away, With his Lath Sword, 
the Thieves and Birds of Prey. 1697 Bp. Patrick Comm. 
Exod. ix. 27 A Man distracted and frighted out of his Wits. 
1705 Stanhope (1709) IV. 558 A Refractory People 
might be frighted into good Manners. 1719 Watts ‘ There 
is a land ofpuredelight\ Not Jordan’s stream, nor death's 
cold flood, Should fright us from the shore. X779-81 John- 
son L. P., Thomson Wks. IV. 170 He accompanied the 
players by audible recitation, till a friendly hint fi'ighted 
him to silence. 182X Keats Lamia i. 5 Before King Oberon's 
bright diadem .. Frighted away the Dryads and the Fauns 
From rushe.s green. 

Hence Fri'ghting vhl.sb. ^.xAppl. a. 

1631 Denison Heav. Bang. 188 Frightings and terrors. 
1648 Gage West Ind. xxi. 188 How did I sometimes look 
upon Deaths frighting visage ? 1650 W. Brough Sacr. 
Princ. (1659) 16 Their triviall and frighting argument. 1663 
J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 29 God hath now, in a great 
mea.sure, left frighting of men to Heaven by visible terrox'S. 
1674 J. B[rian] Harv. Home iii. xp Frighting fearfull terrors. 

Frigiitable (frsrtabT), rare'^K [f. Fright 
z/. -1- -ABLE.] Capable of being frightened. 

1832 Carlyle Let. 31 Aug. in Fronde Life (1882) II. 306 
Medical men can do nothing except frighten those that are 
frigh table. 

Friglited (frsited), ppl. a. [f. Fright v. + 
-ED 1,] Affected with fright, scared. 

1647 Trapp Mellif Theolog. in Comzn. Episi. 727 As a 
frighted worme wriggles into its hole. 1650 W. Brough Sacr, 
Princ. (1659) 480 sinner, .must be (penitent] not from a 
frighted phansie. 1700 Dennis 49 Frighted Wolves, 

with dreadful Howl, Her dire approach declare. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (1811' IL x, 61 'x'he man must think he 
has a frighted fool to deal with. 1839 Longf. Hesperus vii, 
She shuddered . .like a frighted steed. 1870 Bryant Iliad II, 
XXII. 3x1 Driven within the city walls Like frighted fawns. 

H b. Of a region or space : Pervaded with fear. 

Milton’s frighted deep is echoed by later writers. 

1667 Milton P. L. ir, 994 Such a numerous host Fled not 
in silence through the frighted deep. 17x5-20 Pope Iliad 
XIV. 446 Like lightning flashing through the frighted Skies. 
ax'jZo Blake ^Yrfr/ vii. i She.. led him over mountains 
and through frighted vales. 1808 J. Barlow Columb. 11. 207 
Ere Rom^s first Eagle clave the frighted air. 

Hence Pri'gMedly adv., in a frighted manner. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) IV. Ux, 305 An accent 
rather frightedly and hoarsely inward than shrilly clamorous. 

Frig^bteH Cfr<'5i't’n), v. [f. Fright sb. + -en 5 . 
A late formation, which has taken the place of the 
earlier Fright trans. To throw into a fright ; 
to terrify ; = Fright w. 2. 

x666 Pepvs Diary 4 Sept., Which at first did frighten 
people more than any thing, xfipy Dampier Voy. I. x. 280 But 
even that was a Voyage enoi^ to frighten ur, considering 
our scanty Provisions. X791 M!rs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest x, 
I am sorry I frightened you so last night. 1842 Abdy Water 
Cure (1843) 206 These lunatics .. never frighten women or 
children, 1883 Froude Short Stiud, IV. 1. vi, 65 In fearing 
that England would go into schism the pope was frightened 
by a shadow. 

b. With complement ; To scare into^ out of etc. 
1691 W. Nicholls Answ. Naked Gospel 47 They were 
frightened to it by the Arms and Threats of the Souldiers. 
1700 S. L. tr. Fry he's Voy. E. Ind, 278 [They] thought by 
Fire and Sword, .to frighten him out of his Kingdom. 1726 
Shelvockk Voy. round ^ World (1757) 116 They frighten 
them into the most laborious submission. 1806-7 J. Beres- 
FORD Miseries Hum, Life xxi. xv. Paying handsomely, .to 
be canted out of your saddle, and frightened out of your 
wits. 1883 Froude Short Stud. IV. 11. i, 168 The French 
Revolution had frightened all classes out of advanced ways 
of thinking, 1890 Spectadem x Nov. 583/1 Manufacturers, . 
are frightened to death at the, .rise in prices. ^ 1891 Daily 
News 23 Nov. 2/6 There are no stocks to frighten down 
prices. 189a Law Times XCH, 304/2 Evidently the idea 
was to frighten and terrorise the lady into paying. 

Hence Tri-gfliteiimgr yrbl sb. and ppl. a. Also 
Pri'gliteiiable a., capable of being frightened ; 
Pxi'^hteiLer, one who or that which frightens. 

17x5 Burnet Hist. Rtf. III. 390 note. I do not find there 
was any frightning Threatnings. i8ia Coleridge Lit. Rem. 
(1836) I, 362 Man as . . a frightenable being. X841 Col. 
Hawker Diary (1893) II. i 05 A bird fnghtener from 
Southampton. x8so Mrs, F. Trollope Petticoat Govt. 32 
You do not look so frighteiiable as my Aunt does, c 2854 
Faber Hymn., Predestination vi, And still the frightening 
echoes grow, As it goes sounding on. — Divine Favours 
V, Why didst Thou come so frighteningly. 1865 EnglisL 
man’s Mag. Oct. :m8 The number and variety of living 
things is positively frightening. 


FrigMeaed (fei-t’nd), ppl. a. [f. prec. -f 
-ED L] That is put into a fright ; affected with 
fright,, Alsojf^. 

axqzx Prior Lady’s Looking-glass 16 Big waves lash the 
frighten’d shores.^ 1828 Scott F, M. Perth xi, He suffered 
the frightened girl to spring to the ground. 1863 Geo. 
Eliot Romola i. xx, Her face wore a frightened look, as if 
she dreaded the effect of her boldness. Athenaeum 

2 May 561/3 The police, . turn the frightened Inmates out of 
their beds. 

b. Const, di/. In recent colloquial use 
^ (cf, ‘afraid of’) is common; frightened for m 
the same sense is Sc. 

t827 Carlyle Germ. Romance II. 123 , 1 saw thee running 
. . but thou wert frightened for our little dog. 1830 Whewell 
in Todhunter Aect. Whewell’s Writ. (xSyd) IL 108 , 1 cannot 
hut be vexed that.. you should .set seriously about being 
frightened of my own worsliipful self. 1858 Sat. Rev. VI. 
310 2 It is not usual for educated people to perpetrate such 
sentences as. .* I wa.s frightened o/'her x88i Mrs. Moles- 
wou'i'H Herr Baby 113 Baby was at first terribly frightened 
of him. 2890 (see the vb.] tSgy Daily News 8 Apr. ii/x 
What were you frightened at ? 

Hence Fxi'grhteaaedlj 

1884 E, Fawcett Rutherford xxiv. 294 She was on the 
verge of drawing away from her frightenedly. xS^x H. Her- 
man 10 Looking out. .not in the least frightenedly, 
but inquiringly. 

t Fri’gkter. Ohs. [f. Fright + -er i.] 
One who or that which causes fright or scares away. 
Fever frifyiteri = Febrifuge. 

cx6xx Chapman Iliad xni. 279 And is of such strength 
that in war the frighter he affrights, 1683 Salmon Dorou 
Med. n. 586 The Fever ‘frighter’ of Dr. Riverius. 1693 — 
Bate’s Pharm. (1713) 277/2 ’Tis a famous Ague Frighter, 
seldom or never failing the Cure at some few Doses taking. 

Friglftfal (froi-tfiil), a. [f. Fright .tA -h-FUL.] 
fl. subjectimly. Full of terror; timid; alarmed. 
cxzso Gen. 4" blx. 3459 Sis fri3[t]ful [folc] 5 us a-biden, 
Quiies 5 is dai^esforlS] ben gliden, 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. 
xiii. 215 The wild and frightfull Pleards .. Feed fairely on 
the Launds. 1677 Gilpin Demonol. (1867) 168 The heart is 
apt to be startled with threatenings . . especially those that 
are of a more tender and frightful spirit. 1765 Foote 
Commissary ii. Wks. 1799 IL 24 The.se Bourgois are so 
frightful, 1802 Mrs. J. west Infidel Father 111. 332, 

I am so frightful at being in a murderer’s house. 

Comb. 17 x 8 Rowe tr. Lucofi 245 Ghastly, and frightful- 
pale her B ace is seen. 

2 . objectively, a. Tending to cause fright; alarm* 
ing. Const, to. ?Obs. 

xSoj Tourneur Re^f. lyag. ii. ii. Wks. 1878 1 1 . 64 It fell 
so without fright-full word. 2690 J. Mackenzie Siege 
Lofidon- Derry 31/1 It was then a little more frightful to our 
people than afterwards. 1725 De Foe^ Vt^. round World 
(1840) 349 Any. .ravenous creature, .which .. were frightftd 
to the deer. 1812 Shelley Addr. Irish People 8 Is danger 
frightful to an Irishman who speaks for his own liberty? 

b. Horrible to contemplate, shocking, dreariful, 
revolting. Often hyperbolically applied to bad or 
annoying things ; cf. awful., fearful terrible, etc. 

‘ A cant word among women for anything unpleasing ’(J.), 
X700 S- L. tr. Fryke'^s Voy. E, Did. 295 Sea-DevUs ex* 
Sand-Creepers are 5 or 6 yaras long, with a frightful Head. 
X733 Pope Ep. to Cobkam 250 One would not, .sure, be 
frightful when one’s dead. 1752 Hume Ess. 4 'J'reat.ixjqi) 
I. 199, I need not recount the frightful eflects of jealousy, 
1756 Nugent Gr. Tour, Germany II. 301 A high tower, 
from whence he sounds a frightful horn, 1827 Macaulay 
Macchiav. Ess. (1850)33 ITie annals of France and England 
present us only with a frightful spectacle of poverty, bar- 
barity and ignorance. 1879 Froude Caesar xii. 162 The 
Clodius business had been a frightful scandal, 
f 3 . quasi-4-A —frightful adjuncts or acces- 
sories. 

X727 De Foe Secrets Invis. World (1735) xiii. 329 If he 
(the Devil] will come in all his Formalities and Frightfuls, 
he would not be capable of half so many Cozeaings and 
Cheatings as he now puts upon us. 

Friglitfally (frorttiili), adv. [f. Frightful + 
-LY^.] In a frightful maimer ; to a frightful degree, 
f 1 . subjectively. In a manner indicating fright ; 
timidly, Obs. 

1S62X Lady M. Wroth Urania 237 She, as if her enemy 
had been at hand, amazedly and frightfully answered (etc.]. 
X653 H, More Antid. Atli. ii. xii. (1712) 82 To run away 
from a snail, and very ruefully and fnghtfully to look liack. 
X674 Brevint Saul at Endor 55 [He] cryed out frightfully, 
Who art thou? 

2 . objectively, f a. qualifying a vb. : Tike a 
* fright*; hideously. Obs. 

1729 Swift Lady'^s Jml. 48 Then to her glass ; and, ‘ Betty, 
pray Don’t I look frightfully to-day?’ 1752 J ohnson Rambler 
No. 193 T 8 The Beauty remarks how frightfully she looks. 

b. To a frightful extent or degree. Often hyper- 
bolically as a mere intensive with adjs. of unfavour- 
able connotation. Cf. Frightful 2. 

X817 J. Scott Paris Revis. <ed. 4) 350 Their reverses 
made one feel the place frightfully unsafe.^ 1828 Lady 
Granville Lett. 22 Nov. (18941 IL 3<5 His thirst for know- 
ledge is frightfully minute. .x8ss Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
IV. 252 His cheeks.. grew frightfully livid. Ihid. 275 His 
features were frightfully harsh. X870 Dickens E. Drood ii. 
You look frightfully ill. 1880 Mrs. Forrester R(^ 4 V. 
I. 65 We English are frightfully wanting in tact. 

FuriLgktjMliess (frai-tB^lnes). [f. as prec. 4 
-NESS.J The quality or state of being frightful, 
fa. The state of being filled with fright {obs.). 
b. The quality of causing fright ; hideousness. 

X621 Lady M. Wroth Urania 401 Her face sad and per- 
plexed, dewing frightfulnesse .so perfectly. 1:633 Hall 
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Hard TeaU 453 Express a frightfulness and an amazed 
suspicion of the approach of an enemy. 1684 tr. Bonefs 
Merc. Compii. ix. 333 Is Wormwood good for frightfulness? 
X713 Nelson Dr. Bull Introd. (1840) 7 All this serveth chiefly 
to cover the frightfulness of mortality. 

rriglitless\fr9i‘tles),tz. [f. Fright -{--less.] 
Free Irom fright, without fear. 
s6o6 Marston Sophonisba iv. i, I speahe all frightles, 
t rri*glltly, adv. Ohs, [f. ^fright, conti acted 
pa. pple. of Fuight zt. + -ly Cf. Frightily 
under Frighty.] In a frighted manner. 
c iz$o Gen. <§* Bo'. 3870 Ic wene fristlike Sat he do. £‘1460 
Ta 7 unele^Mj>sl.iS\xneesi 152, 1 was castyn in care so frightiy 
afrayd. 

PrigMment (fr3i*tm&t), ran, [f. Fright 
+ -MENT. j a. The state of being in a fright, b. 
Something that causes fright. 

x6o7 Dekker Westw. HoeSd\cs. 1873 fh 338 All these 
frightments are but idle dreames. 1647 #. Browne tr. Folex- 
ander wi. ii. 62 Bellerophon came on for all the turbulency 
and furious frightments of his horse. i64gDRUMM of Hawth. 
Poems Wks. (1711) 46 Sighs, plaints, horrors, frightments, 
..Invest these mountains. 1831 J. Wilson Unimore vi. 259 
Remorse there sends her frightments, Conscience hers. 

t l*ri*glitiiess. Obs. [f. (see B^rightly) 
+ -nes.s!j The state of being in a fright, panic. 
exists Eng'. Couq, Irel. (£. E- T. S.) 16 Whan the host was 
in so gret frightnes. 

Ibd^lltsome (froi'tsiim), a. [f. Fright sh. + 
-SOME*] a. Causing fright ; frightful, b. Feeling 
fright, full of fear. 

c 1817 Hogg Tales ^Sk. II. 04 How lonely and frightsome 
— to be left by herself. 1827 Carlvle German Romance 1. 
306 Edwald and Froda had their own almost frightsome 
thoughts on the matter. 

tPri'gMy, a. In 5 [f. Fright sh. + 

-Y h] a. Causing fright, formidable, b. Suffer- 
ing from fright ; ifearful. Hence f rri-glitiliead, 
fearfulness ; IPri'gMily adv. 

€ 1230 Gen. ^ Ex. 984 Of him kumen folc fri3tL Ilid. 
3617 lacob abraid, & seide frijtilike. Ibid. 2222 A1 he it 
Hstnede in frijtihed. Ibid, 2849 Sephora . .gret, and wente 
frigti a-gen. 

]Prigid (fri'd.^idly a. [ad, 'L.frtgid-us, {. frigen 
to be cold, cold.] 

1. Intensely cold, devoid of heat or warmth, of 
a very low temperature. 

X639 Chapman & Shirley BaU'm. ii, Your eye Will make 
the frigid region temperate, Should you but smile upon’t. 
1665 Glanvill Scepsis Set. vii. 35 If. .in a Winter-night, we 
expose the liquor to the frigid air, x8oo Med. Tml. IV. 4 
Fngid applications, would . . have induced a spontaneous 
separation. 1820 Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. 1. 340 In these 
frigid regions, the ^scurvy becomes a very alarming disease. 
Ibid. 362 Frigid winds (or winds blowing over an extensive 
surface of ic^. 1840 Longf, Christmas Carol v, Nuns in 
frigid cells At this holy tide. 1878 M. A. Brown Nadesekda 
47 Like snow on the mountains, So white but yet so frigid. 

b. Frigid zone : each of the two regions of the 
globe which lie within the north and south polar 
circles respectively. 

[1597 Hartwell Pigafeiids Title-page, The two 

Zones, Torrida & Frigida,\ i&sa Massinger & Dkkker 
Virg.MarLvX I’H- .hang thee In acontorted chain of icicles 
In the frigid zone. 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 65 The shudd’ring 
tenant of the frigid zone, Boldly proclaims that happiest spot 
his own. j86o Maury Phys. Geog. Sea i. 15 It conveys heat 
away from the torrid zone and ice from the frigid. 

^2. tram/. Wanting in sexual vigour; impo- 
tent. Ohs. 

R. Coke Pqu/er 4 r Stdj. 78 If either party were pre- 
contracted, or frigid; these necessarily preceding the 
matrimony do dissolve the bond, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. 
Crew, Frigid., a weak disabled Husband, cold, imjpotent. 
X732 Swift Beasts'' Cm/ession Wks, 1755 I V. i. 268 He was 
not much inclin’d To fondness for the female kind . . Not 
from his frigid constitution. But through a pious resolution. 

3. Jig. Destitute of ardour or warmth of feeling, 
lacking enthusiasm or zeal ; cold, indifferent, 
apathetic ; formal, stiff. 

x6s8SikT. Browne Hydriot, v. 27 Tohecontent that times 
to come should onely know there was such a man, not 
caring whether they knew more of him, was a frigid ambi- 
tion in Cardan. 2; x66i Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 363 
His faint and frigid expressions thereof manifested his 
mind rather to betray than defend it. 1750 Johnson /C a»a!- 
hler No. 18 P 3 The most frigid and inexorable judge. 1751 
IbiiL No. 149 F 5 Our reception was rather frigid than 
malignant. X807-8 W. Irving (1824) 353 Charm,? 

that might warm even the frigid heart of a dervise. 
Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) IV. xxxviii, 321 The nobles 
let matters take their course with frigid indifference. x88o 
T. Hardy Trumpet Major III. 224 Anne went home with 
her, bidding Loveday a frigid adieu, 
absol. X7§2 Foote Orators ii. Wks. 1799 I, 219 You will 
have at one view, the choleric the frigid, the frothy, .and 
the clamorous. 

b. Said of things : Chilling, depressing. 
xiE^4 Alb. Smith Adv. Mr. Ledbury vi. (1886) 18 The 
frigid respectability and dilapidated grandeur of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain. x888 F, Hume Mad. Midas i. iv, 
Placed, not amid the frigid splendours of the drawing room, 
hut, .in his own particular den, 

C. That leaves the imagination cold ; that does 
not stir the fancy ; lacking fire or spirit ; dull, flat, 
insipid, f Formerly also (as la. frigidus)^ of a 
reason, argument, etc.; Lacking force or point, 
senseless, absurd. 

Milton Divorce ix. (i85x'> 46 The pretended reason 
of it us] as frigid as frigidity it self. 1699 Bentley 


112 Was ever any thing so forced, so frigid, so unworthy of 
refutation? 1713 Styles Poetry 65 Bleak level 

Realm, where Frigid Styles abound, Where never yet a daring 
thought was found. X729 Swift On hurtling a dull Poem 
Misc. 1735 V. 48 Methought. .No Vessel but an Ass’s Head 
Such frigid Fustian could contain. 1839 H. Rogers Ess.ll. 
iii, 138 The one shall impart the most frigid, and the other 
the most vivid conception of the meaning. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng, IV. 273 He , . gave vent to his feelings in a 
hundred and sixty lines of frigid bombast. 

Hence S'ri’gidly adv., Pri'gridness. 

1647 Trapp Comm. Mark i. 22 And not as the Scribes. 
Frigidly and jejunely. 1697 Bates Harmony Div. A tirib. 
xvif 322 If in the Platonical Philosophy there are some 
things directing to it, yet they are but frigidly exprest. 
1727 Bailey voi. II, coldness, vyjq Nat. Hist. 

in Ann. Reg. 89/1 Lands doomed by nature to perpetual 
frigidness. 1844 Hood Bridge 0/ Sighs xv, Ere her limbs 
frigidly Stiffen too rigidly. 1883 Black Skandon Bells xxvi, 

‘ What 1 have is quite enough , said the . , lady, somewhat 
frigidly. 

ti'ri'gidal, Obs. rare-\ [f. Frigid + 
-AL.] Frigid. 

x6sx Biggs Hew Disp. r 37X Of a frigidal temper. 

11 rrigidarixim (frid^ideo-riwm), [L., f. frF 
gid~us cold.] I'he cooling-room in a Roman bath. 

X706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 1832 Cell Pompeiana I. 
vi, 95 Here was certainly the frigidarium. 1840 Hood Uj> 
Rhine 244 Grown men and women were wading up to their 
chins in a sort of Frigidarium. 

b. iransf. A room kept at a low temperature. ^ 
X892 Q. Rev. Apr. 400 The chief rooms with all their 
ample flre-places were hut miserable frigidaria. 1892 Pall 
Mall G. 14 Apr. 2/2 Room, .for fourteen in the frigidarium 
[of the Morgue]. 

tFri'gidate, V. Ohs.rare-K [f. ppl. stem 
of L. frtgid-dre^ f. frigid-us Frigid : see -ate 3.] 
irans. To make frigid. (Cf. infrigidatei) ^ 

1691 New Discov. Old Intreague xxxi, Who Fngidated by 
Distemper'd Hams, His Fiery Zeal for Slavery proclaims. 

t Fri'gidative, Ohs. rare [f. 
ddre ; see prec, and -atjve.] Cooling.^ 

X659 Macallo Cm. Pkysick 87 The frigidative or cooling 
remedy. 

t Frigi*diotLS, et. Ohs. rare-\ [irreg, f. Frigid 
- p -(i)oi;s ] Frigid, intensely cold. 

X630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Anagrams Sf Sonn. Wks. 11. 
2S7/i Frigidious Janus twofold frozen face, Turnes rnoyst 
Aquarius into congeal’d yce. 

Frigidite (fri'dijidoit). Min. [f. Frigido the 
place where found + -ite.] (See quot) 

X887 Dana Man. Min. 4* Lith. 150 Frigidite is a nickeli- 
ferous variety (of Tetrahedrite] from the Apuan AIp-s. 

Fri^dity (fricl^i-dlti). [a. F. frigidity, ad. L, 
frIgiditdOem, f. frtgidns : see Frigii> and -ity.] 

1. The state or condition of being frigid ; intense 
coldness. 

CX420 Pallad. on Hush, iv. 124 And in frigiditie (L. 
locis frigidis\ Of seed and bayes make the .semynary. 
1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Fight at Sea Wks. in. 37 
Neither the parching heat of Lybia,.or the benumming 
frigiditie of Groenland. 16^ D. Fell Impr, Sea 274 There 
is such an intolerable frigidity in some parts unoer the 
Poles, as that they cannot bee discovered. X795 Gentl. 
Mag. 539/2 It had seemed probable that the intense frigidity 
of the winter would have destroyed the animalcute, 

b. In old Physiology ; The quality of being 
frigid or producing frigidness ; « Coldness i b. 

1574 Newton Health Mag. 44 The great frigiditie and 
coldnesse of it [Purselayne] , .maye be tempered and qualefled 
with Minte, x6xo Healey .S’!?. Aug. Ciiu of God 438 Our 
Astronomicall divines say that Saturns frigidity proceedeth 
from these waters. 1634 T. Johnson Farcy's Chirurg. 
XXVI. vii. 0678) 633 If to the same frigidity remaining m 
Fruits, a certain humidity accrew. X750 tr. Leonardud 
Mirr, Simes too As it is of an exceeding cold nature, it 
does, with its frigidity, convert the air. .into water. 

c. Lack of natural heat or warmth (of the body). 
X631 Gouge God's Arrows n. i. 131 Before David died, 

such fri|:idity fell upon him, as with cloathes they could not 
keepe him wanne. X665 Glanvill Scepsis Set. xiv. 82 The 
frigidity of decrepit Age is as much its enemy. 

2 . iransf. Want of generative heat ; impotence. 

X586 Ff.rne Bias. Gentrie ix. 58 His 1. wife, .was deuorced 

from him for cause of frigidicye. CX645 Howell Lett. 
<1650) I. 4 His articulate lady, called so, for articling against 
the frigidity and impotence of her former Lord. X64S Mil- 
ton Colast, Wks. 1738 L 299 Why are we suffered to divorce 
Adulteries, Desertions, or Frigidities? 1658 Rowland 
MoufePs Theai, Ins. 992 Forasmuch as Eunuchs . . make 
most noise and greater than young persons that are more 
hot, therefore frigidity cannot be the cause. 

Z-M- Want of warmth of feeling or enthusiasm ; 
apathy, coldness, indifference. 

a X63X Donne in Select. (1840) 220 This heat may ouercome 
my former frigidity and coldness. X771 Johnson to 
Mrs, Thrale 20 July, I dare neither write with frigidity nor 
with fire, x^x Myers Caik. Tk. m. xlv, 173 There is need 
that the frigidity of the Scholar be exchanged for the genial 
nature of the dweller in the open sunshine of heaven, x^ 
Holland Miss Gilbert xvit. 3x8 *She is not, sir’, replied 
Fanny with excessive frigidity. 1870 Em erson See. SoUL, 
Success Wks. (Bohn) Hi. X28, 1 seek one who shall make me 
forget or overcome the frigidities, .into which I fall. 

b. Lack of imagination; deficiency in fire or 
spirit ; flatness, insipidity^ ; also (p. 2 edi-€oncr. 

x)S42 Milton APol. Smeci. vl 33 Having begun loftily, .he 
falls downe to that wretched poorenesse and frigidity as to 
talke of Bridge street in keadn* 1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. 
Ep. 1. ix. 37 Driving at these as at the highest cle|ancies, 
which are but the frigidities of wit. X763 r ordyce m Four 
C. Eng. Lett, 286 The polite frigidity of the French drama 


1846 Hawthorne Mosses i. i, 17 The frigidity of modeni 
productions was characteristic. 

Prigidisse ifri'di^idoiz), Yt. rare-'^. [f, P'raGiD 
£ 35 . + -IZE.] irans. To depress (a person) by frigi- 
dity of manner; to make frigid. 

i 838 D. Rice Gowers of Glen ante 1 . J05 Lady Gower .. 
tried at first to frown her down and frigidize her. 
tFrigi'feroUS, d5. Obs. rare - In 7 frigi- 
verous. [badly i, L. frig~tis cold ■+ ~(i)FJffiEous.] 
Bearing or bringing cold ; cold, 

1664 Evelyn Syhm 1776) 26 Not exposed to Sulphurous 
exhalations or Frigiverous winds. 

t Pri'gitate, v. Ohs. rare-^, [irregularly f. 
Ij.frtgus cold.] intr. To freeze. 

163s Voy. Foxe fames to N. West (Hakluyt Soc.) 427 
The sea doth keepe it selfe from frigitating, 
tFrigor. Obs. rare. [a. Lf rigor, noun of state 
from frigere to be cold.] Extieme coldness. 

1599 A. M. tr. GabelhouePs Bk. Phys. 183/x Ther will 
approach on him a vehement frigor, or coulde. 1603 Owen 
iVw/wy&irj'/i.iiSpi) X2I I'oavoyde the frigor of the frozen seas. 

Frigoric (frig^i'rik), and a, [f. h. frigor-, frl- 
gtis cold + -IC. Cf, l^.frigorique sb. (Littrd Stiff L)i\ 
t A. sh. An imagined ‘ imironderable ' substance 
supposed to be the cause of cold. Cf. Caloric. 

i8x 2 Afof. NXX IV. 297 If. .water has decreased 

in temperature, and dilated by the presence of frigoric, why 
should frigoric. .produce a contrary effect [in mercury]? 

B. at//. * Pertaining to or consisting in the appli- 
cation of cold {Cent. Did.), rare. 

1887 .Sz-/. Amer. N. S. LVL 178 The conditions under which 
the trigoric service was to be introduced into the morgue. 

Frig 02 rijS.C (frigori-fik), a. Physics, [a. H. fri- 
gor ifiqne, ad. L. frigonjic-us cooling : see prec. 
and -Fio.] Producing cold, freezing ; cooling. 

1667 Boyle in Phil. Trans. IL 608 A strongly frigorifick 
mixture of Ice and Salt. 1685 — Effects of Plot. iv. 41 The 
Atomists ascribe the freezing of water to the ingress of mul- 
titudes of frigorifick corpuscles. 1789 Ckron, in Ann. Reg. 
195/1 Quicksilver was again completely frozen . .in a frigoric 
mixture. x8ao Scoresby Acc. Arctic Ipg. 1. 364 Data for 
determining the frigorific effect of the ice on the tempera- 
ture of the Foie. 1^3 I'yndall Heat x. 277 Ruinford main- 
tained with great tenacity the existence of ‘ frigorific rays’, 

A’ 

X75X Johnson Rambler No. 159 f 7 Knowledge and virtue 
remain too long congealed by this frigorifick power. 1810 
Shelley Zasiraz&i xiv, A frigorific torpidity of de.spair 
chilled every .sense. 1^7 Bushnell Mor. Uses Dark Th, 
395 I'heir moral nature wants the true frigorific tension of 
a well-wintered life and experience, 
t Frigori'fleal, t35. Obs.-f [see-AL.] «prec, 
X656 in ih.ouNT Glassogr. 1721 in Bailey. 

Frigorify (fng^^-rifoi), v. [f. frigor-, frlgus 
cold + ‘(LFY.] irans. To cool or make cool 
Hence FrigOTifying ffi. a. 

xSgi Carpenter Man. Phys. (ed. 2) 74 Cold-blooded 
animals, are provided with a frigorifying rather than with 
a calorifjdng apparatiLS. 

tFri'got. Ohs. rare-'^. [? arbitrarily f. Frigid, 
after higoi, etc.] A person of frigid temperament. 

1683 Kennett tr. Erasm, on Folly 26 It is much better 
patiently to be such a hen-peckt fngot than always to be 
wrack’d and tortured with.. suspicion and jealousie* 
Fwjoles (in Sp. frPx<?1^8), sh. fl. Also 6 fri- 
soles, frysoles, 7 frixoles, fmoles, 9 fricollis, 
A kind of kidney-bean grown and much used in 
Mexico. Cf. Fasels. 

*577 Frampton yoyful Netm Mh, I doe sende you.* 
certaine Frisoles, that you male conimaunde to bee .sowen 
in the beginning of Marche. 16x3 Fv&chas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 803 Three boyes sate by eating tosted Mais, with 
sodden Frizoles in a little pan. 1648 Gage West Ind, xv. 
90 A dish of Frixoles . . being black and dry Turkey or 
I rench beanes boyled with a little biting Chille, 1832 Peg. 
Subst. Pood 222 The small black bean.? calledyr/r^Z/fs', which 
are in general demand all over Mexico, are no doubt a kind 
of kidney-bean. 1840 R, H. Dana Bff. Mast xiv. 35 Living 
upon beef, hard bread, and frijoles, (a peculiarkind of bean, 
very abundant in California). 1854 J. L. Stephens Centr. 
Amer. 27 He set before us chocolate and what he called 
the national dish, frijoles, or black beans fried. 
tFrike, a. Ohs. fa. OF. friqtte (i3tli c.), re- 

J :ardecl by some scholars as the earlier form of 
risqtte (see Frisk al ) ; it is perh. a, Teut. *freko- 
P'reok a. In MPl the adjs. frike and freck seem 
to have been somewhat confused,] 

1. Lusty, strong, vigorous. 

X3.. Fesi. Church in Holy Rood 221 The egle is frikest 
fowle in flye. c 1400 Desir. Troy 2204 M y floures bene fallen, 
& my frike age. c X400 S owdone Bah. 104 Barons, Admyralls, 
and Dukes frike. c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy) 230 When 
thou art fryke and in thy flowres, Thou werest purpure, 
perreye, ore palle. c 1440 Promp. Parv. X79/1 Fryke, or 
craske, or yn grate helthe, crassns. _ c 1475 Partenay 2803 
The body well© made, frike in loly plite. 

2. Joyful. 

c X430 Hymm Virg. (1867) 23 X-oue is better Imn h® ^<> 1 ® 
To hem | at of it is fayn ^ frike {rime lijke]. 

Hence f S‘ri*c 3 fcly adv., t F*i*lc©3iess. 

c X400 Desir, Troy 6120 I^st hi friknes so furse . . Brynge be 
to bale. Ibid. 9880 All ffrickly his fos fled at the last, c X440 
Promp. Parv. Frykenesse, crassitudo. 

’tFrilce, V. Obs. rare. [OE. frlcian (only 

once).J inir. To dance, move briskly. 

cxooo Ags, Gosp. Matt. xi. iqfHe sungun eow & ge ne 
fricudun [c 1x75 Hatton Gosp. fricodon], c X2oo Trin. Coll. 
Horn. 21 T AI hit is idel |?at me at ple^e bihalt .. 
sJionkes and fet oppieS. .axmes and hondes frikieo. 


FBILAIi. 

t PrilaL [? f. Frtll s?>. after the ana- 

logy of Fallal.] A border of ornamental ribbon. 

1690 Evelyn 6 Fri^al next upper Pinner 

set, Round which it does our Ladies please To spread the 
Hood call’d Rayonn&. 1846 in Fairholt G/ass. 

Prill (fril), sd.^ [This^and the related Frill 
are of uncertain origin. The common view is that 
Frill to shiver, gave rise to a sb. (see Frill 
^/z, 3 ) meaning ‘the rufiiing of a hawk’s feathers 
when shivering^, and that the word as applied to 
an article of costume is a transferred use of this. 
But this hypothesis finds no support in the rare 
early instances of the words ; and there is no proof 
that the sb. ever had the alleged sense. Sense 2 of 
the vb. suggests that it may be a metathetic form 
of Furl; but this is app. peculiar to Knolles, and 
should perh. be regarded as an unconnected word. 
The sb. as used by butchers (sense 3 below) is 
commonly regarded as a transferred sense from the 
‘ frill’ of a shirt j but the analogy of ChitterI/INO 
and of ¥.f raise (mesentery of a calf, 14th c. ; ruff, 
frill, i6th c.) suggests the possibility that the 
butchers’ sense may be the original (though not re- 
corded until quite recently). Goclef. has one quot. 
for an OB'. freoli (v. r. ‘ frilled * 
(said of a shirt) ; and it is noteworthy that in the 
17th c. the B". equivalent of Furl 2/. (cf. B'eill 
vJ 2) WB.S fnskr, which seems to belong to OF. 
frcsekr to frill, adorn, t f resell -ele^ dim. of f raise 
ruff; but it is not easy to see how Eng.yOV// can 
be connected with these words.] 

1 . An ornamental edging made of a strip of any 
woven material, of which one edge is gathered and 
the other left loose so as to gi\'e it a wavy or fluted 
appearance. Toby-frilly such as appears on the 
figure of Toby in the frontispiece ai Punchy 

(The sense in the first quot. is doubtful ; ‘ &or?wved frills ’ 
suggests rather false curls or the like than what is defined 
above; cf. Frill ez.' 2.) 

1591 R. Turnbull Expos, yas. 05 b, Their flaunting ruffes 
..their borowed frille.s, and such like vanities. 1801 Mason 
Suppl. to Johnson^ Frilly an edging of fine linen on the 
bosom of a shirt. 1812 J. Nott Dekker's GvUs Horne-bk. 
90^ notoy What we now call the frill or chitterling of the 
shirt. 1841 Lyiton Nt. Morn. n. iii, What have you 
been at? You have torn your frill into tatters. i88a 
Miss Braddon Ml, Royal II, x. 210 Mopsy and Dopsy, 
their long limbs sheathed in sea-green velveteen, Toby-frills 
round their necks. 

b. tram/. A similar article of cut paper or net 
put round the knuckle of a ham, etc. when brought 
to table. 

1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt (1868) 33 His eyes fixed ab- 
stractedly on the frill of a ham before him. 

e. Anything resembling such an edging ; e.g. a 
fringe of feathers round the neck of a bird ; a pro- 
cess like this on an invertebrate animal, a ring on 
a funsfus, a tuft on the neck of a dog, etc. 

1878 Bell Gegenbaur'^s Comp. Anat. 122 They consist of 
4 or 8 frills, curved in a semilunar form. 1883 G. Stables 
Uur Friend the Dog vii. 60 Frill— The mass of feather on a 
long-coated dog’s chest. 

d.^. (U.S. colloql) An affectation of dress or 
manners, an air. Usually pi. 

1:889 Century Diet, s, v., He puts on too many frills. 

2 . A kind of scallop-shell. See B'reel. 

1803 Montagu in Gosse Vear at Shore fi;86s> iz$noiey 
{This Pecten] is known by the name of Frills or Queens. 
i86s Gosse ibid.y The term ‘frill' obviously refers to the 
form of the shell, 

3 . Used by butchers for : The mesentery of an 
animal. 

1879 Miss Jackson Skropsh. WordFky Frilly a piece of 
fleshy fat surrounding the entrails of a pig ; it has the ap- 
pearance of being puckered like a frill, whence its name. 
1884 Ckesh. Gloss, y Frilly the puckered edge of the fat which 
is stripped from tlie entrails of a pig. 

4 . Photography. [From the vb,] The irregular 
rising of a gelatine film at the edges of a plate, so 
as to present the semblance of a frill. 

6. at t rib. and Comb., as frilllike adj . ; frill- 
back (see quot.) ; frill-lizaxd, an Australian lizard 
of the genus Chlamydosaiirus whose neck is en- 
circled by a broad membrane, erectile at pleasure. 

1763 Treatise Dom. Pigeons 144 The Frill-back .. what is 
remarkable in them is the turn of their feathers, which appear 
as if every one distinctly had been raised at the extremity 
with a small round-pointed instrument, in such a manner as 
to form a small cavity in each of them. 1895 Westm. Gaz. 
17 Aug, 3/3 The extraordinary frill-Iike appendage which 
encircles its neck. 

Hence IFriTlless a. [-less], having no frill; 
Prilly a. [-Y 1 ], furnished with a frill. 

1843 Hood To Hmirietta ii. With . . a pair of frilly 
trousers, like a little bantam cock. 1883 D. Wingate Lost 
Laird xvi, Over her grey hair she wore a frillless * mutch'. 
1896 Ptinch 21 Mar. 133/3 Blossoms flounced and frilly. 

t Prill, sbA Obs. (See quot.) 

1611 CoTGR., Mate, the greatest kind of sea-Crab, round, 
long-Iegd, and verie rough-shelled ; some call her, a Frill. 
PriU, sb.^ rare ” [f. B'rill v.^ ; but the word 

seems to be an etymologizing figment : see note on 
Frill irA^] (See quot.) 
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S846 Worcester, Frill.. ruffling of a hawk’s feathers 
when frilling with cold. 

Prill (fril), [See Frill sbP} 

1 . Iram. To furnish or decorate with a frill. (In 
the first quot. the meaning may be ‘ to curl the 
hair’ ; cf. sense 2 and Frill sb.^ i, quot. 1591*) 
1574 Hellowes Gieeuard's Fam.Ep. 296 The goode townse- 
like craftsman, needes no daughter in lawe that can fril and 
paint her selfe \gne sepan apeytar]. 1766 Smollett 'J'rav. 
I. vii. 105 When I see one of those fine creature.s, sailing 
along, in her taudry robes of silk and gauze, frilled, and 
flounced, and furbelowed. 1831 Sir F. B. Head Bubbles of 
Brunnen 114 Next came a row of women in caps, frilled 
and bedizened. 1866 Geo. Eliot F. Hole (1868) 53 A dainty 
work-basket frilled with blue satin. 

absol. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. PV. xi, They can pink, point, 
and frill, and know something of music, 
b. To serve as a frill for. 

1887 Fenn Master o/Ceretnonies lily The great mob of lace 
that frilled her night-cap. 

f 2 . To furl up ; to twist hack. Obs. rare. 

1603 Knollks Hist. Turks His long mustachoes 

on his vpper lip, like bristles, frild back to hi.s neck, .did so 
expresse his martiall disposition .. that [etc.]. Ibid. 1256 
To depiart whither they would, with their ensignes frilled vp. 
Ibid. 1288 Ensignes. .frilled vp. 

3 . Phoiogt^aphy. a. irans. (causatively.') To raise 
(a film) in flutes like a frill, b. inir. Of the film : 
To rise in flutes like a frill, 

1891 Antkonfs Photogr. Bull. IV- 57 The drops of per- 
spiration would sometimes splash on a plate, you know, and 
sort of frill the film. 

t Prill, Obs. rare. [prob. echoic.] intr* 
Of the eagle ; To scream. 

1677 WiTTiE Gout Raptures Ivlii. (i68r) 103 The Goat did 
blare, squeak did the Hare, And there the Ea^le fiilled. 
1688 R. Arttionry \\. 310/2 The Eagle Brilleth, or 

Scriketh. 

Hence Prill sb., the cry of an eagle. 


1847 in Halliw'Ell. 

1 " Prill, Obs.-"^ [ad. OF. frillerP\ mtr. 
To shiver with cold. 

1671 Skinner Etymol. Ling, Angl. Ttij, The hawk 
Frilleth, a Fr. G. Friller, Horrere, Rigere, Tremere. 1721 
Bailey s. V., The Hawk frills. 1:755 in Johnson. 1847 in 
Halliwell. Hence in mod. Diets. 

Prilled (frild), ppl a. [f. Frill shP ox v.^ k 
-ED ^ or ^.] Having, wearing, or adorned with a 
frill, or something like a frill. Of a photographic 
plate : Raised in flutes at the edges. Perilled lizard 
^ frill lizard. Hence PriTledness. 

1825 Ld. Cockburn Mem. i. (1856) 37 The polite ruffled and 
frilled gentlemen of the olden time. 1827 in Hone Every- 
day Bk. II. igo A delicate frilled hand. 1^3 Wood Illustr. 
Nat. Hist. III. 87 The Frilled Lizard is a native of Aus- 
tralia. 1865 Sat, Rev. 21 Oct. 513 -2 In America the legs of 
tables have been seen by travellers encased in frilled trousers, 
i^W. B. Tecetmeier Pigeons IX. 82 Some of the flying 
birds seen in this country are frilled very much like an Owl 
or a Turbit. Anthony's Photogr. Bull. II. 302 The 
very beggar or fakir in the streets, whose face has more lines 
of humiliation and dejection than a frilled negative. 

Prillery (fri-ieii). [f. B'rill sb, ^ -h -ery.] An 
arrangement or mass of frills ; frills collectively. 

1887 A. Sterry Lazy Minstr. (1892) 85 A wealth of snowy 
frillery and lace. 1889 Daily News 13 July 3/3 Many of 
the frills were silk as well ; in one case a thick ruching of 
white silk having been substituted for the more orthodox 
sort of frillery. 

Prilliixg (fri'lin), •vbL sb. [f. Frill + 
-ingL] 

1, The action of putting a frill to (a garment) ; 
also concr. frilled edging ; frills collectively. 

1815 E. S. Barrett II. 149 Here was no., 

seaming, or frilling, or flouncing. x86i Dickens Gt. Expect. 
viii, The frillings and trimmings on her bridal dress looking 
like earthy paper. 1886 J. K,. Jerome Idle Thoughts (1889) 
153 [I'hey] mourn with one another over the decadence of 
cambric frilling. 1896 Daily News 7 Mar. 6/3 Accordeon- 
pleated frilling lavished on hats, toques, and capes. 

attrib. 1887 Daily News 7 Nov. 2/5 The ruching and 
frilling department is dull. 

2. Photography. The rising of a gelatine film in 
flutes along the edge. 

j88o A thenseum ii Dec. 782/1 ‘ Frilling’ was prevented by 
the same means. 1890 Abney Treat, Photogr. (ed. 6) 136 
* Frilling ' of the plate takes place in the hyposulphite of 
soda solution. 

fPrillock. Ohs.rare’-^K ? =Fillock. 

1647 G. W, Grand Pluto's Progress through Gt. Brit. 1$ 
Madge my deare and bonny Frillock Set we downe beside 
this hillock. 


Prim, <3!. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: i fremo, 4 
frym, 6-7 frimm(e, (7 frime, 8 frem), 7- frim. 
[OE. fr^me prehistoric ^frami-, cognate with 
fram adj., forward, advanced, bold.] 

a. Vigorous, flourishing; after OE. only in phy- 
sical sense (or fig. of this), luxuriant in growth, 
plump, full-fleshed, b. Abundant in sap, juicy, 
full of moisture; rarely in unfavourable sense. 
Also of sap : Abundant, rich. e. Easily melting, 
soluble, fusible. 

Beowulf ig yz Mod J>ry?So wsex fremu folces ewen. c 1000 
Caedmon's Oen. 2328 ifJr.y Ic pam magorince mine sylle 
godcunde gife gastes mihtuni, freondsped fremum. 13.. 
E. E. Aim. P. A. 1078, &: twelue sy|?ez on aer pay beren 
ful frym [fruits], c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 5 Cast on pe 
powder of hare I wot ; Hit is so frym, ren hyt wylle An malt 
as sugar. 1580 Mar Martike 3 Abbots were fat and friers 
frimrae. x 6 oo Holland Livy vi. vii. (1609) 221 Those nations 


that by long peace were most frirame and lustiet^jr infe~ 
gerrimis]. z6oi — • Pliny 1 . 348 Many are so frim and free 
of milke, that [etc.]. Ibid. 463 The timber also is more 
frim and soft. 1604 Drayton OwZ? 5 The frim sap . . From 
the full root, doth swell the plenteous rynde. x 6 i^—- Poly-olb. 
xiii, My frim and lusty flank Her bravery then displays, 1622 
Ibid.xxvil, Her deare daughter Dale, whi' h her frim Cheeke 
doth lay To her cleere mothers Breast, 1657 Austen Frmt 
7 'rees i. 136 Seede plants are commonly more frim straight 
and handsome, then wood-stocks. 1669 Worlidge 
Agric. (1681) 224 If May and June prove wet Months, it 
causes a Frimm and Frothy Grass. 17x2 Morton North- 
amptonshire 51 The fremmest . . that is the richest feeding 
land we have. 1736 W. Ellis New Exp. Hush. 54 The 
shorter and younger the grass, the frimmer is ^ the Sap. 
1747 Hooson Miner's Diet. O jb, Potter's Ore ..is so frim 
and fusible that a great deal of this sort is sold. 1750 W. 
Ellis Mod. Husb. IV. i. 15X A frim growing time. s888 
Sheffield Gloss, s. v., This lettuce is very frim. 

Hence rri'snaiess. 

CX714 T. Bates in Atkenmmi No. 1982 (1865) 535/3 The 
frimness of the grass. 1736 W. Ellis /ViTU Exp. Husb. 64 
We . , sow a Mixture of Clover . - to allay its Frimness. 

llPrimaire (frim|*r). [Fr., f. frim-as hoar- 
frost.] The third month of the French revolu- 
tionary calendar (from Nov. 21 to Dec. 20). 

1838 Nicolas Chron. Hist 171 Frimaire (Sleety Month). 
Frim fram, var. of Flim-elam. 

X693 Sc. Presbyi. Eloq. (1738) 13 1 Criticks with their frim 
frains and whytie waities. 

Pring’e (frind^), sb. Forms: 4-7 frsnge, (5 
freny(e, 6 Sc. fren^e, 6-7 fryi(y)iig, friengel, 
(7frindge), 6- fringe. [ME. frenge, a. OF. frenge 
(1516 in Douet d’Arcq Comptes de P Arg. des Eois 
de France 60), also (Walloon) fringe (mod.F'r. 
/range) == Pr. fj'cmja, fermja :~popular L. frim- 
bia, metathetic alteration of class. Lat. fimbria 
border, fringe. The change of ME. (e) to mod. 
Eng. (i) before (ndg) is normal : cf. hinge, singel\ 

1 . An ornamental bordering, consisting of a narrow 
band to which are attached threads of silk, cotton, 
etc., either loose or formed into tassels, twists, etc. 
(Occas. spec, that worn by the Hebrews in accord- 
ance with the command in Num. xv. 58.) 

13. . Gaw, 4* Gr. Knt. 598 A sadel, pat gleined ful gayly 
wim moiiy golde frenges. ^ 1407 Nottingham Rec, II- 52 
Pro uno riben frenge de ctrico, xvij d. c xfi4o Pilgr. T. 175 
in Thynne's Animadv. (1865) App. i, With a blak fryng 
hemyd al about. 1602 Marston Ant. ^ Mel. in. Wks. 1856 
I. 39 The fringe of your sattin peticote is ript.^ <2x7x4 M. 
Henry Exp. fudges xix, 22 What did it avail them that 
they had .. God's Law in their Fringes, but the Devil in 
their Hearts. 176a 7X H. Walpole Vertue^s Anecd. Paint 
(1786) IV. 70 Another Dutch painter .. faithfully imitating 
the details of lace, embroidery, fringes, and even the threads 
of stockings. 1861 Miss Yonge Stokesley Secret ii. (1862) 42 
Drab alpaca frocks, .not a coloured bow nor handkerchief, 
not a flounce nor fringe, to relieve them. 

b. collect. A manufactured article of this kind 
which may be cut into lengths. 

1327 Wardr. Acc. Edw. Ill 33/a, 14 uln. frenge, serico 
nigro, per uln', 3^. 146X-83 IVardr. Acc. Edw. I V 

(Nicolas) 1x7 For frenge of gold of Venys at vj.?, the ounce. 
1466 Paston Lett No. 549 II. 270 For grey lynen doth and 
sylk frenge for the hers. 1389 Nottingham Rec. IV. 226 
For fustyan and fringe, .tryminge vpp of the towne.s pikes. 
1660 Goosirey ChurcMo, Acc. in Earwaker Sandbach (1.890) 
248 Pd. for cloth, silke, thread, and frinje, for a pulpit chussin 
I li. 1708 J. Chamberlayne.SY. Gt Brit. 1. 111. iii. (1743) 168 
An earl may also have a cloth of State without pendants, 
but only Fringe. 18x4 Jane Austen Mansf Park IL i. 184 
She had . . made many yards of fringe. 1815 Jane Taylor 
Display xiii. 167 Pray do you sell silk fringe? 

2 . Anything resembling this ; a border or edging, 
esp. one that is broken or serrated. 

1649 Ter. Taylor Gt, Exemp. Pref. §xi Little distances 
neere the centre make larger figures, then when they part 
neere the fringes of the circle. 1649 G. Daniel Trmarch., 
Hen. Vy cxc, A Curled Cloud, whose Top With golden 
frindge, Spreads Glorie. <21687 Cotton Song, Poems 
(1689) 354 Light Beautifies I'he rayie fringe of her fair 
Eyes. 171X Addison Spect No. 85 p i A friend of mine 
. .has converted an Essay of a Man of Quality into a kind 
of fringe for his candlesticks. 1720 Gay Poem (174s) IL 
107 Some works come forth at noon and die at night In 
blazing fringes round a tallow light. 1815 Byron Siege' 
Cor. xvi, The fringe of the foam may be seen below. 1852 
CoNVBEARE & H. St Paul (1862) 1. i. 8 Asia Minor-, was 
bordered by a fringe of Greek colonies. 1856 Ld. Cockburn 
Mem. i. (1874) 46 [He] detected the dying man peeping 
cautiously through the fringes of his eyelids. 1857 Living- 
stone Trav. V. 96 A rim or fringe of ancient rocks. 1864 C. 
Clarke Box for Season I. 95 His whiskers met in what is 
commonly known as a N ewgate fringe, 1S66 Geo. Eliot F. 
Hott{y 2 Pi^) 5 The handlooms made a far-reaching straggling 
fringe about the great centres of manufacture. 187X L. 
Stephen Playgr. Eur. iii. (1894) 85 A broad fringe of snow 
ending in a bergsehrund. x8go Boldrewood Col. Reformer 
(i8gi) 221 A grand-looking sheet of fresh water. . a thin fringe 
of timber surrounding its margin. 

b. fig. occas. in sense of an appendage or sequel ; 
also [^slang or colloq.), irrelevant matter. 

1642 [see Facing 4 b]. i6si~3 Jer. Taylor Serm. for 
Year (1678) 357 In. .the confines of Grace and the fringes of 
Repentance, a X734 North Lives I. 322 There followed 
the hoi rid conspirai^, called the Rye plot, and, as fringes 
to these, other minor plots. 1^4 H. R. Reynolds fohn 
Bapt. i. § 5. 47 A fringe of Gentile forces and influences had 
surrounded the sacred institutions of Judaism. 1875 Emer- 
son Lett. ^ Soc. Aims, Greatness Wks. (Bohn) III- 272 
Depth of intellect relieves even the ink of crime with a 
fringe of light. x886 Police Report, As to what had taken 
place in the park, he (the magistrate) considered it simple 
fringe, and he would not go into tixat. 
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;■©; A porttott of the- front, bai^- bnish®*! forward 
and cut short' €t B'.an©. 

1883 Mrs. Oliphant A Laver ^ Ms Lass fed. 2) III. iv. 
84 Jean wzs not too old to indulge in . .fringes and. curls on 
her forehead. 1S84 Besant CMldr, Gihean 49 The ‘^fringe’ 
was never intended to darken and disfigure the face, xSSjr 
Pally News a May 7/2 Wanted, at once, a young person . . 
who understands house and parlour work.. Ko fmge. 

d. . In plants. 

160* Hoeland Plmy Ti. 217 The said root is full of .strings 
or fringes. 27^ WirHERiNG Brit, Flasits (ed. 2) III. 330 
Spiackuum . ,, hinge with 8 teeth. 2846 J. Baxter Lzbr. 
Pract, Agric.. (ed. 4) L 363 Calyx magnified, showing the 
fringes. i8e^ Capern Poems (ed. a) 236 Why its [the 
daisy’s! fringe .. Is thrown o'er mosses mellow, 1862 Darwin 
Fertil, Orchids v, 207 If these fringes are placentae, they 
are more largely developed than in other Orchids. 2879 
Lubbock Sci.. Led. i. 27 Small flies . . when they have once 
entered the tube, are imprisoned by the fringe of hairs, 

e. In.aaimals. 

266s Kooke M£€rogKxf4 The whole edge of the wing is 
cover’d with a small fringe, consisting of short and more 
slender hrisles. 2811 A. T. Thomson Loud, Disp. n. (rSiS) 
279 A black substance on the fringe or fin [of oystensj. 
28*8 Stark Mlem, Nat Hist II, 327 Elytra and wings 
.. without fringes. 2842-71 T. R. JomB Amm, A^mgd.. 
(ed. 4) 107 A delicate contractile arborescent fringe. 2848 
Carpenter Anim. Phys. 248 In Fishes the gills are com- 
po<ied of fringes. 

f. Anal. = Fimbma. 

1857 Bullock Cazeaux' Midwt^. 65 One of these fringes 
. .attaches itself to the extremity of the ovary. 

g. Opiics, One of the coloured spectra produced 
by diffraction : see Diffraction 1. 

2704 Newton Of lies ni. i. (17 2 x) 293 These Shadows have 
three parallel Fringes, Bands or Ranks of colour’d Light 
adjacent to them. 2832 Brewster Opiics iv. 32 A bright 
light.. separated from the faint light by a coloured fringe. 
2837 Goring & Pritchard 76 When I obtained the 

light of the prism .. ©hliquely, the coloured fringes instantly 
appeared. 

B. attrik and as fringi^mak&r\ fringe* 

making rbl. six *, fringe-backed., -finned, -hung., 
dipped adjs. Also friiigo-fiower ^ fringe-tree ; 
fringe-gloves, fringed gloves, gloves ornamented 
with a fringe ; fringe-loom (see qnot.) ; fringe- 
moss, a name for various species of moss (see 
qnot.) ; ftinge-myrtle (see qnot.) ; ftinge-pod, 
a name given in California to Thysamcarptis 
kLciniatus ; fringe-tree, CkUnanthus virginica, 
287a Nicholson Pakeont, 321 A division of Ganoids called 
• .Crossopterygidae, or ^fringe.finned. 288® John Smith DkL 
Fop, Names jP/. ^Fringe-Flower {Ckionanikus virginica) a 
shrub . . of the Olive family. 25^ A cc.tbk, W. IVray in A nil, 
fuary XXXII- 55 A dasse' ^fringe gloves, 2670 ' Wood Life 
(Oxf. Hist. SoG.) 1 1 . 208 A rich pair of frmg gloves. 28*7 Hood 
Mew 4 * Leander Ixxvl, Picture one. .Who slowly the 
■’‘friiige-huDg canopies. 183d Yabrsll Brit. Fishes (1859) 
I. 29 The *Fringe-lipp«d Lampem. 2874 Knight Did. 
Mech, *Fnnge 4 oom, one in which the weft-thread is carried 
and detained beyond the limit of the warp, which has thus 
a series of loops beyond the sel vage. 2679 Brdloe Popish 
Plot IX French-^fnng-maker. 271a Steele Sped, Na 478 
F2 Fringe-makers, lace-men. 1713 Land. Gaz. No. 508^/4 
The Employment .. of ’‘Fringmaking. 1818 Withering 
Brit. Plants (ed. 6) III. t(^ 8 Toothed Mo.Try *Fringe-Mos!^ 
Bryum hypnaides. 2868 Tripp Brit. Mosses 124 Ptychomi- 
irium piolyphylhem. Many-leaved Fringe hloss. 1866 
Treas, Bot., Fringe-Myrtles, a name given by Lindley to 
the Chamaelanciacese. 277$ A. Burnaby Tnw. 7 The woods 
are beautified with ‘’’fringe-trees, flowering poplars, etc. 
1863 S. L, J. Life in South. 1 . vi. 85 The fringe-tree. 

Hence rri'ngeless a.^ having no fringe j Pringe- 
let, a small fringe. 

1837 Cooper Recollect. Europe 11 , 78 The present eppped 
and fringeless, bewhiskered and laceless generation of 
France. 2868 Tripp Brit, Mosses 72 A nodus Doniamn .. 
Fringeless Bristle Moss. 2887 Pop. Set. Alontkly XXX I, 
747 Each fringelet is a tube made of firm elastic membrane. 

Fringe (frind^), •a. [f. Fiunge 

1, tram. To furnish, adorn, or encircle with a 
bringe or something resembling a fringe. Chiefly 
in pa. pple. 

2480 JVardr. Acc. Edw. /F(LSyrj) 143 An other sperver.. 
frenged with frenge of silk. 2535 Eden Decades 315 They 
so rychely frynge and byset the same with perles. 2665 
Hooke Microgr. 174 Nor is this edge onely thus fring'd. 
2698' Fryer Acc. E. India P. 37 Curtains fringed with 
Battlements from one to the other. 27x7 Lady M. W, 
Montagu Let. to Lady Rick i Apr., fl'hey are covered., 
with . . cloth . . very often richly embroidered and fringed. iSat 
Clare VilL Mmsir.ll. 164 Day's first rays. . Fring’d the blue 
clouds with gold. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric, 
(ed. 4) II- 9 The wheat fly itself is very small .. with rounded 
wings, fringed with short hairs. 2850 Hawthorne Scarlet 
L. vii. (1S83) 12S A pair of gloves, which she had fringed 
and embroidered to his order. 2870 E. Peacock Ralf 
Skirl, 11. 265 A long tract of moorland, fringed with 
villages. 1888 F. Hume Mari. Midas 1. Prol., Fringing the 
wet sands with many coloured wreaths of sea-weed and 
delicate shells. 

fg. 2613 PuRCHAS Pzlgrimage'ii^xd) 250 When he hath 
set dovvne^ .some wicked Doctrine, presently to lace and 
fringe it with Precepts of Fasting, Prayer, or Good nsanners. 
It 2645 Howblu Lett (2630) IL u. ao The imnsactiou. , . was 
fringd with such cantelous restraint.^ that he was sure to 
keep the better end of the .staff .still to himself. 28a® 
Sporting Mag. XXIL 233 The old Gentleman’s memory 
fringed with exemplary characteristics. 

2. To serve as a fringe to ; to present the appear- 
ance of a fringe upon. 

2794 W. Hutchinson Mist. Cnmherld. I. 188 The wood 
that fringes the border of the rivers. 2823 H. & J. Smith 
Ref Addr, 6$ Why, beautiful nymph, do you close The 
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curtain that fringes your eye ? 2859 W. S. Coleman Wood- 
lands ii 866 ) 84 The Alder loves also to fringe the margins 
of our lakes and pools. 2863 Tylor Early Mist. Man. xii. 
342 Clo.se upon the Esquimaux who fringe the northern 
coast. 1873 Tristram Moab viii. 153 Camels in scattered 
order. . fringed the horizon. 1884 Bower & Scott Be Bary .v 
Plmner. 338 A narrow band, fringing the lateral edge of 
the bundle. 

3 . To fritter or trifle away, rare, 

2863 G. Eliot in Cross Lifei\88^ 11 . 367 .Such fringing 
away of precious life, in thinking of carpets and tables, is an 
affliction to me. 

FMligfOd (frindsd), ppL a, [f. Fringe sb. or v. 
+ -Eihj Furnish^ with a fringe ; adorned with 
or as with a fringe, 

249s Wills Bod. Com. (Camden) 4 Twoo curteyns of whit 
sarcenet fringed. 2553 Church Goods in Dillon Calais 4* 
Pale (i8oa) 07 Four© quesshinges, one of reede frynged 
silke, 1610 Shaks. Temp, i. ii. 408 The fringed purtaines 
of thine eye aduance, 2^54-5 in 12//2 Rep, Mist. MSS. 
Comm. App. vii. (i89oi 22, 4^. for a black fringed belt. 2667 
Milton P. L, iv. 26a The fringed Bank with Myrtle crownd. 

MoMe Noble in Child Ballads clxxxix. 2/x He has 
pulld out his fringed grey. 2776 Withering Brit Plants 
(1796) n. 380 Flowers 3 or 4 together, included in a inem- 
branaceous fringed sheath. 2828 Stark Elem. Nat^HisL 
IL 369 'Pile margin of their wings is fringed. 288a Garden 
24 I une 437/2 The old and pretty Fringed Pink. 

Friugeut (fri'nd^ent), a. rare'- *. [? formed to 
correspond with friction, on the supposed analogy 
of fraction, frangent,'\ Exercising friction. 

2%7 Emerson /W/w(i8s 7) 204 A shower of meteors.. lit 
by fringent air, Blaze near and far. 

FldngillaxeOTiS, a. [f. 'L.fringilla finch -f 
-ACEousJ. Pertaining to the finches (Webster 1864). 
rringi’Ilide [anglicized sing, form of mod.L. 
fringillidf\, a bird of the finch family. Frin- 
gfi'Uiform a. [-(i)fobm], finch-like {Ceni. Diet.), 
rriufifi'lliae a. [‘INE], of or pertaining to the 
finches. 

2833 Kane Grinnell Exp. xlii. (1856) 390 That familiar 
little fringiliide, the snowbird, 1874 Coues Birds N, W. 
163 The I^ark Bontinjg is one of the most singularly special- 
ized of all our fringilhne forms, 2893 W. H. Hudson^ /die 
Bays in Paiagema 1 , 15 The finest voiced of all the fringil- 
line birds. 

3 Ph?ingiiig (frirndgii)), vbl. sk [f. Fringe v. + 
-ING h] The action of the vb. Fringe ; in quots, 
mrer, ** Fringe 1 a. Also transf. 

2598 Florio, Smancerie . . any trimming, lacing, fringing, 
or such ornament. 2843 Carlyi.e Past ^ Pr. ii. i, With 
much plumage and fringing. 1864 -— Fredk. Ct. IV. 576 
Some fringing of light horse. 1892 E. Reeve.s Homeward 
Bound 306 Simulated p^rls of transparent radiance, .adorn 
it round about with a fringing of copper. 

Frimging, pfl. a, [f. Fringe tt. + -ing ^.] 
That fringes. Fringing reef \ see quot. 1S78* 

284$ Darwin Voy. Nat. xx. <1873) 465 The three great 
claSHesj of coral-reefs, Atolls, Barrier, and Fringing-reefs. 
2878 Huxley Physiogr. xv. 253 Rocky ridges which fringe 
a shore in the manner just described, are known as fringing- 
reefs. x888 Brycb A mer. Cotmmo, L xxiii. 339 The American 
Constitution, .with the mass of fringing decisions which ex- 
plain it. ^ 289s Badly News 26 Aug. 3/2 Its blue sea, and 
fringing island.s. 

Fxiiigy (fri'ud^i), a. [f. Fringe sk 4- -Y 1.] 

1 . Of the nattire of or resembling a fringe. 

e 175a Sbenstone Rlegies xxi. 20 My devious path I bend, 
'I'hrough fringy woodland, or smooth-shaven lawn. 28«a“'34 
Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) IV, 327 The fringy termination of 
the Fallopian Tubes. 2S53 Grinnell £.rp.^ xxxv. 

(1856) 321 A fimbriated or frmgy series of purple cirri. 1880 
* Mark Twain* Tra^np Abroad I. 75 The gracefullcst little 
fringy films of lace. 

2 . P'urnished or adorned with a fringe or fringes ; 
covered with fringes. 

2831 T. L. Peacock Crotchet Castle xiv. ('1887)249 All that 
surrounded their [eyes’] fringy portals was radiant as ‘ the 
forehead of the morning sky \ x 8 ^af Meanderiugs tf Mem. 
I. 206 Fluttering as the mamleks fringy rim. 2863 Carlylk 
p'redk. Gt. xvii. v. VII. 48 Green, shaggy or fringy moun- 
tains looking down on it to rearward. xSsfe Ruskin Prtsterita 
I. vi, 203 Aliy sort of people in conical hats and fringy caps. 

Comb. 2860 Ruskin Med, Paint V. ix. iii. § 21 The dog 
..is one of the little curly, short-nosed, fringy-pawed things. 

Fringy, var. of Feringhee, 

+ Flini'jgiLt. Obs. rare, [wON./nVI -:«£>//'; cf. 
O^.frige-mten Thursday evening.] a. The night 
before (Good) Friday, b. The night of (Good) 
Friday. 

a 122*3 After. R, 22s Efter alle schendfule pinen jiet he 
|>oIede d&e longe uriiiiht, me tedde him amorwen uorte 
hongen o waritrea <r 2440 fmoPs Well (FL E. T. S.) 1^7 
On good fry3-ny3t..be chaiioun lay be be iewys dowter. On 
>esityrdayfecc.1, 

}! FripierCfriTi^J^jfi’zpw). Also^frippier. [Fr, 
fripier : see Feifpbr,] A dealer m old cloth-es. 

2^ Mlackw, XX. 242 Men . . turn their principles 
inside out, as a frip|fier does a garmeast. 2847 James f, 
Marsten Hall xxi. The house of the well-known fripier 
Martin, where every sort of drm .was to be procured. 

Obs. [transformation of fri- 
/Mr : see next.} «e=FEiFi‘BR. 

2389 Nashe Ep, to Greene's Menaphon. (Arh.) 8 Tho.se 
and these are . . bought at the deerest though they smell of 
the friplw lauander halfe a yeerc after, 2^96 — Safrom 
Walden 72 When hee first began to be a fripler or broker 
m that trade. 

II Fri'poii. Oh, £Fr.| A rogie, , , ^ 

2692 Satyr o^t, Fremk xp tStanfi) Attended by a young 
petit Gar^ort, Who fr<m I1& CirawlEe was m arch Fripon. 


2724 Ramsay Evergreyn (i824> II. 70 (Dunbarks Flyting) 
Ana help to hang Fripons for half a Frank {original and 
help to hang the pece for half a frank], 

II FripOTi(ia)erie. rare. Also feipp-. [Fn 
friponnerie, i.fripon (see prec.).] Roguery. 

2708 tr, Pdroniiis A rbiter Key i Associates in all sorts of 
Fnponeries and Deboclieries. 2747 Walpole Let. H. Mann 
26 June, Lett. 1857 IL 90 The shortest way to prevent any 
frippomterie. x8xS R. Peters in y, fay’s Corr, <§■ Publ 
Papers I1893) IV. 424 Most of die articles went through my 
hands, .and a more complete piece of fripponerie never was 
seen. 

t Fsd’plier. Obs, [ad. Fr. fripkr, f. f riper to 
tear to rags, f. QR .frepe,ferpe, fdp& rag.J s=next 
2398 Florio, .a trucker, a marter. .a fripper, 

2605 Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. xvii. § 14, 66 Like a Frippers 
or Broker.s Shoppe ; that hath ends of euerie thing, but 
nothing of worth, xfis? H owbll Lomiimp. 81 Frippers or 
Upholders, that sold' Apparel , 2697' View Penal Laws 32 
Goods wrongfully gotten, and sold ' to Brokers, .Frippers ox 
Pawn -takers. 

Fadpperer (fri'pm-ai). [extended form of prec.: 
see -Ell t 3 .J A dealer in cnsl-off clothing, 

2384 Whictstone Mifr. blag. 33 h, 'fhey upon their owne or 
nuiisters apparell . finde Brokers or frippei er.s. 2642 Teenies 
de la Ley 171b, Friperer is one tliut uses to dres.se old 
clothes to sell ag.'iii.e. 1805 W. 'rAvi.OR in Ann. Rev. III. 
6iq To see his tripp<!rer .. reminds him of his meanness. 
18^ All i 'ear Round No, 76. 614 Bircbover-laiie, where the 
fripperers, or sellers of old duthes, dwell. 

irippery (fri-peri). Forms : 6 freprio, frip- 
perie, (7 thripperie), 7 fripery, 7 - frippery, 
[a, or ad. Ob', freperie. ferperie, fclp&rk {fx.fri- 
perk), {.frepe.ferpejelpe rag.] 

In all senses, more or less collective. 

fl. Old clothes; cast-off garments. Obs. 

2568 Saiir. Poems Reform.^ xlviii. 74 Thoi it he awld, 
and twenty tymis sawld, 5"it will the freprie mak 50W fane 
With vHs to renew it and mak it weill he wit. x6o6 
Holland Sueton. 241 Which exiendeth also to slaves and 
old wares or thripperie, 2638 Ford Fancies 1. iii. Some 
frippery to hide nakedness. 1700 Congreve Way of World 
HI. V, I’ll reduce him to frippeiy and rags. X790 Burke 
Fr. Rezi. Wks, V. 409 An okl^ huge full-bottomed perriwig 
out of the wardrolje of the antiquated frip|:>ei-y of Ixmis the 
Fourteenth. i8a4 Wl Irving T. Trmi, I. 299 The old 
garments and frippery that fluttered fixim 'Cvery window. 
Jig, 263^ Baker tr. Baker’s Lett, To Rdr. 11654) 3 And 
makes a great shew of the frip}'.Hjry and brokage of other 
Authors. 27.0 H. Walpole Lett. //. Miami (1S34) I, xxv. 
iia Old Sti rail’s Memoirs. .are nothing but remnants of old 
women’s frippery. 

2. Finery in dress, csp. tawdry fmery ; an example 
of thi.s, an article o? fashionable attire. Also, 
transf. tawdry ornamemtation in general. 

2637 Sir R. Borkk in Dk. of Rutland s MISS, {i888) I. 
49S Such a cuning peti larceny of fripery as xunazes us all* 
1^2 Crowne lien. VJ 1. 10 A little Pinke Laden with toyes 
and fripperies from F ranee. 2773 ( Ioj.dsm, She .Stoops to Con- 
gner l, Slie is as fond of gauze and F xench frippery as the Ijest 
of them. 2833 Ht. Martineau i. r6,. I will., 

send my wife with a cloak, .to hide the clriid’s frippery. 1856 
M is.s Mulock j. Halifax x, With no fripperies or fandangos 
of any sort. 2864 Knight Passages Wrkg. Life I, v, 220 
We obtained one of this das.s of (Churches, .at a preposterous 
cost for Bath stone and corresponding frippery, 
b. Applied to a showily-dies.sed jierson. 

1877 Bi.ack; Gnen Past iv. (28781 34 The painted fripperies 
you meet at every ivoman’s hou.se in London, 
e. Articles of small value ; trifles. 

2803 Jane Porter Tkaddem xxiv. (1832) 203 Boxes, 
ba.skets, and other frippery. 2832 Trelawny AdzK Younger 
Son 11 . 242 Modern frippery of combs, razors, brushes [etc.]. 

d. fig. Empty disiilay, esp, in speech or literary 
coixifwsiiion; showy talk; o.stentation. 

2727 Swirr To Yng. Lady Wk.s. 2755 11 . 11, 47 You will 
gather more advantage by listening to them, than from all 
the nonsense and frippery of your ow-n sex. 2764 Gray 
Ldt, Wks. 2S84 111 . 187, I can stjiy with great patience for 
anything that comes from Voltaire, 'rhey^ tell me it^ is 
frippery, and blasphemy, and wit. 2S71 Freeman Hist, 
Ess. Ser. i. v. 214 Throwing aside all the fopperies and 
fripfKtrics of chivalry. 2877 Mrs, Oliphant Makers Flor. 
ix. 337 A noble young gentleman amid all his frippery of 
courtier and virtuoso. 

•f 3. A place where cast-off clothes are sold. Obs, 
2398 FiKiKio, Recateria^ a fripperie or brokers shop. 2610 
Shaks. Temp, iv. i. 025 Oh, ho, hlonster; wee know what 
belongs to a fripiiery. a 2633 Corbet Poems (2807) 98 For 
learning, th* Univer.sitie ; And for old clothes, the Frippery, 
[2830 James Bamieyxxix. xzZhj I will get the three dresses 
this very night, from a frippery m Poole Street,] 
fg, xSi6 B. J0N.SON Epigf\ I. Ivi, Whose Woikes are eene 
the frippery of'wit. 2649 Gwen Semn. Wks. 2851 VIII. 236 
Ireland was termed by some in civil things a frippery of 
bankrupts. <zx68o Butler AVw. (1759) L 364 A Frippery 
of common Places of Pulpit Railing, ill put together. 

1 4. A Stand or borse ior dresses, etc. ; a ward- 
robe. Obs, 

a 26x6 [see Flibpkry : Dyce print.s . *632 Ma.s- 

SiNGER City Madam i. i, He shews like a walking frippery. 
<;x643 Sir R. Vi*;rnky Inv. Claydon in Lady Veniey Mem, 
Verney Fam. I. 6 I’he little and greate Fripperies, etc. 

■f 5. Trade or traffic in cast-off clothes. Obs, 

1599 Sandys Europm Spec, (1632) 231 nie Iewe.s. .have 
generally not any other trade.s than frippery and usury. 2606 
Chapman Mons. B’ Olive m. i, D'OL Now your profession, 
I pray'? Frip. Fripperie, my Lord, or as some tearuie it, 
Petty Brokery. 

6 . Tawdry Style; frivolity, mm 
xSoa Mad, D'Arblay Diaty 5 'May, His manly air carried 
off the frippery of his trapping-s, xSjjs Chamier My 7'ravels 
I. xviil 310 'i’he frippery of fashion might not have caused 
a Roman to strut about with an eye-glass. 
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aitrih. and Comh, 

£■1645 Howeix Lett VI. 24 Yet hy tllat base and servile 
way of Frippery trade, they grow rich. 1744 £ss. Acting 
iS Macbeth's. .Night Gown. . ought to he a Red Bamask, 
and not the frippery-flowered one of a Foppington. 

Hence Fri'pperied /«.///<?., showily tricked 
out. 

2858 Miss Mulock Tkmtgkts Wcmen 323 Flimsy, light- 
isoloured dresses, fripperied over with trimmmg.s. 

Fripperj (fri'peri), a. developed from the 
attrib. use of the sb.] Trifling ; frivolous ; con- 
temptible ; trumpery. 

<95 1625 Fletcher Cto-JCf? n. ii, A frippery cause. 1739 
Grav Lett, Wks. 1884 11. 49 That city . . made so frippery 
an appearance, that instead of spending some days there. . 
we only dmed, and went on to Parma. 1768 Foote Devil 
mu Sticks t in spite of the frippery French, Salick laws, 
a woman is a free agent. 1795 jemima I. 161^ His dress, .is 
so frippery. 1:844 Bla.ck'W.Mag 'tN. 200 Neither will they 
be persuaded by the frippery toraes which load the counters. 
x8^ Jephsoh Brittany v, 55 Numbers of frippery and 
vulgar ornaments on the table. x8 . . M. Pattisoh Mem, 
ii (1885) 89 Betalte themselves ..to the frippery work of 
attending boards. 

t Frippisiip a. Oh, rare^K [f. Feipp-eet + 
-ISH.] I'awdry, gaudy. 

1787 Generaus Attachment I. T56 Let them erect their 
pompous edifices with all the frippish grandeur of modern 
architecture. 

t Fri’pple, var. of Feibble sh, 

1610 Hk.aley St. Au^. Citie of God 355 Bo but leave your 
fripples and sticke to the fathers. 

Frisado: see Frizabo. 
tFrisca*do. Oh,— '^ [f. Feisgo + “Ado.] -» 
Feiscg. 

1634 W. WOO0 M’w Eng. Prosp. 11. xv, Fearefull to 
approach neere the friscadoes of her Iron heeles. 

t Friscaj'oly* Obs. [? f. frisca, Feisco + 
Jolly.] Used as a refiain for jovial songs ; also 
attrib, 

1519 Inierl, 4 Elem. (1848) 17 Synge fryska joly, with 
bey troly loly. a 1529 Skelton Replyc, Wks, 1843 209 

Stoicall studiantes, and friscaioly yankerkyas. 1538 Bale 
Tkre Lawes 17^4 Now shall I be able to . . make frowlyke 
chere, with hey how fryska Jolye. [1580 : see Frisk a ] 

tFri’scal. Obs. Also 6-7 friscol, -oil, 7 
friskal, -kle, [f. Feisk. sb. or Feisoo ; peih. on 
the analogy of caraco/a.J =* P'^risco. 

<ri570 Marr, Wit ^ Science iv. ii. By, These friscoles 
shal not serue your tourne for al your vauntes so braue. 
*611 Coryais Crudities Panegyr. Verses, His treadings 
were but friscak of a poppet. »6ia Shelton Qui.vote u iv. 
iil 315 And saying so, gaue two or three frisktes in the 
ayre with very great signes of eontcaitment. x6*a Mabbe 
tr. Aleman*s Gussman a A f.w. 175 Their beds .. wherein 
they were like to. .fetch, .mscalls in the ayre. 

tramf. 16*3 W ither Epithal. Juvenilia ( 1633) 3^ Comets 
and Meteors. . shew their fiery Friscoils in the ayre. 

Friscay, obs. form of Frisky. 
f Fri'SOO. Obs. Also 6 frysca. friscko, 7 
friska, frisko© ; Jd. -os, -00s, -as. [? Pseudo-It. 
form of Feisk j’A] 

1 . A brisk movement in dancing; a caper. 

1519 Interl. 4 Elem. (1848) 45 That shall both daunce and 
spryng. . With fry.scas and with gambawdes round. 1566 J. 
Partridge PlasidasMxC)^ With fetching frischoes here and 
there. 1S98 BARCKLEV Eelic. Man i. (1603) 38 Hee fetched at 
the Ia.st such a frisco, that he fell downe and brake his neck. 
1608 Armin Nest. Ninn. !i88o) 56 Shee longed to heare his 
friscoes raoralHzeiL and his ^mbals set downe. Ford 
P. Wdrbeck in. ii. Observe the friska, be enchanted With the 
rare discord of bells, pipes, and tabours. i<i7S Teonge Diary 
(1825) 50 Having taken their frisco, retumd as they cam. 

2 . Applied to a person as a term of endearment. 
(Cf. Frxskin 2.) 

a Bbome Aew Acad. i. Wks. 1873 II. 3 Wbere’s my 
Boykin? my Friskoe? myBelight? 

Friaeo(i)l, var. of Fbiscal. 

Frise (frjz), sb. [short for Cheval BE peisb.} 
Cheval be feise x. Also transf. 

1809 Campbell Gerir. Wyom. m. xxv, Each bold and 
promontory mound With .. armour crown'd. And arrowy 
frize, 1856 Lever Martins of Crd M. 145 A low wall, 
coped with a formidable ‘frize of broken bottles. 

II Frise (friz<?), a. [Fr. frisd in similar sense, 
pa. pple. of f riser : see Frieze, Feizz (See 

quot. 1884.) 

1884 West. Daily Press 20 June 7/5^ Fris^ materials are 
everywhere, frise meaning a raised design . . in silk, looking 
as if it had been woven over pins, and the pins withdrawn. 
i%a Daily News 24 Oct. 3/t A raised frisd stripe in black 
silky wool. 

Frise, obs. form of Freeze, Feibze. 

Friseado, var. of Frizabo. 

Frise stone, var. of Freestone. 

Frisette (frize*t). Also frisett, frizette. [a. 
‘‘FT.friseile, i. /riser to Frizz.] A band or cluster of 
small curls, usually artificial, worn on the forehead. 

1818 Lady Morgan El. Macariky IV. § vi. 239 The one 
appeared without his stays, and the other without her 
frizette. 1858 O. W. Holmes Aut. Breakf-i. ii. (1891) 30 
A.. middle-aged female, with a parchment forehead and a 
dry little ‘ frisette ^ shingling it. 1868 Daily News 10 Amg., 
The sixpenny frisett sold to fill out the sparse locks of the 
servant- of-all-work. 

fl Friseur (fr/zor). Also frizenr. l/x.fHsmrt 
f. /riser to Feizz.] A hairdresser ; now rare, 

1730 Chesterf. Lett. (1774) H- 60 Let your man leam 
of the best friseur to do your hair well. 1777 Franklin 


Lett. Wks. 1889 YT. 69, I wish every lady and gentle- 
man in France would . . dismiss their friseurs, and pay me 
half the money they paid to them. 1816 Sporting Mag. 
XLVII. 306 By mercers, frizeuns, mantua-makers press'd. 
1831 jEKYLL Or?^'. (1894) 279 The sister, a romp^j married a 
sort of fri.seur, the son of old Viscount Fitzwilham. 1856 
R. W. Procter Barber * s Shop vxi. (1883) 35 sur- 

passed by. .a conscientious frizeur of an older school. 
Frisian (fri-zian), a. and .rA ff. L. Frtsi-i pi. 
(ad. the native name : OFris. Frise, Frese, MDu. 
Vriese (Du. Vries), OHG. Friaso, Frieso, OE. 
Frisa, Fresa wk. sb., a Frisian) + -an.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the people of Fries- 
land. B. sb. a. An inhabitant of Friesland, b. 
The language of Friesland. 

1598 Grenewey Tacitus* Atm. xl vi. 147 The Frisian 
nation . . rebelled after the ouerthrow of L- Aproniu.s. t6oi 
Holland Pliny II. 212 The Frisians, neere vnto whom we 
lay incainped, shewed our men this herb. 1875 Whitney 
Life Lang. x. x8i English literary monuments go back to 
the seventh century . . and Frisian literature from the four- 
teenth. 1882-3 ScHAFF EncycL Relig. KnowL^ H. 1472 
The rigorous party was again divided into Vlamingen and 
Frisians. 

t FrrsiC5 O,, Obs. In 7-8 -ick. See Feiesic. 
[f. as prec. + -ic.] Of or pertaining to Friesland. 

1677 Hai.e Prim. Orig. Man, n. iv. 163 Divers other 
[Languages] .seem to be much derived from them, namely, 
the Greek . . Frisick, Illyrian [etc.]. 1763 Johnson Lei. to 
Boswell 8 Dec. in Life, It will be a favour if you can get me 
any books in the Frisick language. 

Frisk t frisk), sb. [f. Feisk vi\ 
fl. A brisk and lively movement in horseman- 
ship or dancing ; a caracole or curvet ; a caper, a 
jig. To /etch a /risk ; see Fetch v. 9, Obs. 

1525 Ld, Berners Froiss, IL bcxviii. [IxxivJ 234 Eche of 
them [knyghles] a good dysiaunce fro other made theyr 
tournes and fryskes fresshly. 1563-87 Foxe ^ 4. M. (1684) 
HI. 145 He leapt, and set a frisk or twain, as men commonly 
do in dauncing. 1596 Sfenser E. Q. iv, x. 46 Then doe the 
salvage beasts begin to play Their pleasant friskes. 1610 
Rowlands Martin Mark all 36 Diuers. .can now for ioy . . 
fetch friskes about the house. 1640 Shirley Arcadia ni. i, 
The new frisk we danced at Enispe to-day. 1696 Aubrey 
Misc. 11721) 79 When he had done his Mespge he gave a 
Frisk. 17^ CowPER Table T. 2^7 Give hini [the French- 
man] his lass, his fiddle and his fnsk. 1842 C. Whitehead 
Rickard Savage (1845) I. vii. 89 He favoured me with a 
frisk zs I left him at his own door. 

2. trans/. and /ig. A brisk sportive movement ; 
a frolic ; also, a freak, whim, f Frisk 0/ tiatnre ** 
freak 0/ nature', see Freak sb. 4. 

1665 Hooke Microgr, 186 If they do by a frisk get below 
that .superficies, they pre.sently a.scend again, a 1677 Barrow 
Serm, Wks. 1716 111. 79 New objects .. excite the .spirits 
into a pleasant frisk of motion. 1752 Johnson in Boswell 
(18481 Wt I’ll have a frisk with you. 180* Foster in, Life 
Sf Carr. (1846) I. 133 The frisks of a company of summer 
flies. 1809 Ann. Reg. 754'’^ There is scarcely a nobleman. . 
who is not pqs.sessed of one or more of these frisks of nature. 
1819 Scott Earn, Lett. 17 Apr, (1894) II. xv. 43, 1 wish you 
would all take a frisk down here this summer. 1823 — f rnl, 
22 Dec., Can’t say what made me take a frisk so uncommon 
of late years, as to write verses of free-will. *832 Dickens 
Bleak Ho, xx, When you and I had a frisk down in I,,incoIn- 
shire. 1889 H. F. Wood Englishman of Rite Cain iv, The 
married frumps come over for a frisk, 
t Frisk, a. Obs. Also 6 friske, fryske, frixe. 
[a. OFr. /risque, of uncertain origin ; by some 
viewed as ad, Teut. ^/risk-, Fresh a, ; by others 
as an altered form; oi friquex see Feike o:.] Full 
of life and spirit; brisk, lively, frisky. 

1328 Pavnel Snleme Resdm. Hb, Wyne rauste be friske 
& sprynkelynge. c Boorde TM boke for to Lerne 
B ij b, The Est wynde is temperat fryske and fragrant. 1380 
Sidney A rcadia in. 401 Thou seest how friske and jolly now 
he is. 1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat,^ vi. i. 294 Fayne would she 
seeme all frixe and frolicke sttlL 1611 Co tgr. s. v. Asne, 
Asses discharged of their burthens, vnsadled, and set at 
libertie, are the friskest creatures aliue. 

b. Of a horse^s tail : Constantly in motion ; 
jerky. Cf. Flisk„ Flicky, Flicgy, Flktch. 

1694 Land. Getz. No. 3017/4 A brown bay Mare witb a . . 
frisk Tail, Ibid. No. 4x48/4 A black Gelding, .with a 
long frisk Tail. 

Frisk (frisk), •&. Also 6~7 friske, frysk(e, 7 
frisqu©. [f. prec. adj.] 

1 , intr. Of living beings : To move briskly and 
sportively; to dance, frolic, gambol, jig. Also 
with about, away, in and out, off, and to frisk it. 

1519 Interl. 4 Elem. (1848) 49 And I can fryske it freshly. 
1583 STANyHURST ASnexs i. fArb.) 34 Nymphs a thow.sand 
do frisk with Princelye Diana. 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. 
4* Commw. (1603) 64 Sholes of fish fri.sking, and playing 
hard under the wals of the citie. x6ii Shake. Wint. T. 
L ii- 67 We were as twyn'd Lambs, that did frisk V tb’ Sun. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos, i, a He [the Flea], .will fri.sk and 
curvet so nimbly. 1679 E. Brown Let. to Blythe in znd 
Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App . 1x4/2 The gallants are frisquing 
and making merry in Hyde Park.^ c 1704 Prior Simile 14 
Those merry blades. That frisk it under Pindus’ shades. 
*730 P'lELDiMG Temple Beau i. i. For your heart is like a 
coffee-house, where the beaus frisk in and out, one after 
another. 17^ Goldsm. Trav. 253 The gay grandsire, skilled 
in gestic lore. Has frisked beneath the burden of threescore. 
X785 Burns ^ To fas. Smith xv. Cold-pausing caution’s 
lessons scorning. We frisk away. xSzi J. W. Czok-rr Diary 
8 June, To-day he has frisked oflf to Windsor. 1891 Smiles 
f. Murray II. xxv. ryy He. .rejoiced at seeing the children 
frisking about in the happiness of youth. 

transf. and fg. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 9 It will make the 
Water friske and sprinkle up in a fine Dew. a 1716 South 


Scrm. Jijxy'^ V. 492 The Proclamation of a Prince never 
frisks it in Tropes,. 1779 A. Hamilton PFks^. < 1886) VIL 586 
Did I mean to show my wit ? . . Did I only intend to frisk ? 
j;8a3_LAMB Elia, Oxford in P^acation, The enfranchised quill 
. frisks and curvets . . over the fliowery carpet-ground of a 
midnight dissertation. 

2 . tram, a. To move (?//, out, about, etc.) in a 
sportive or lively manner, b. To frisk away : to 
squander on freaks or caprices. 

?i6. . A Cap, etc.fJS.), To frisk away much of thy time and 
estate. 1663 Hooke Mic^-ogr. 187 It would by frisking out 
of its tail, .sink itself below the surface. « 1693 Urquhaht 
Rabelais in, xvii, 140 A pair of Yarn Windies, which .she., 
veered, and frisked about. SS62 R. H. Patterson A'jw. 
Hist. ^ Art 109 The tail is frisked up into the air in the 
liveliest manner possible. 

1 3 . To render sprightly, enliven. Obs. 
xBoz Fenton IVks.^ 63, I look'd for .sparkling line:?, and 
something gay To frisk my fancy with- 
er. s/anR'. a. (See qiiot 1812.) b. To hoax. 
i8xz J. H. Vaux Flask Diet,, Frisk, to .search ; to frisk 
a civ is to empty a pocket of its content.s ; to stand frisk is 
to .stand .search. 1S25 C M. We.stmacott Eng. Spy I. 150 
Has Tom been frisking you already with some of his jokes ? 
Friskal, var. of Feisc A L. 

Frisker (fri'sksr). Also frysker. [f. Feisk 
V. + -Eit *.] One who or that which frisks. Also 
s/au^q' (see the 2fb. 4 a), a pilferer. 

1547 Boorde Introd. KnowL (1870) 117 Now I am a 
frj’sker, all men doth on me looke. 1633 Marmion Fine 
Companion. Gij, tie tells thee right, my brave Fri.sker. 
1719 D'Urfey Pills II. 20 Such Fraysters and Friskers as 
these Lads and Lasses. 1842 Bro wning Pied Piper, Grave 
old pltxiders, gay young friskers. 189a Star 6 Feb. 3/4 
A dangerous gang of ‘ till friskers'. 

t Fri'Sket *. Ohs. rare-^'^. [Meaning and origin 
doubiful : cf. OF. friquet a small lively .sparrow.] 
c 1602 in Nichols Progr. Q. Elis. III. 5S6 The chatting of 
pyes,and the chirkinge of the friskets. 

Frisket^ (fri sket), FrinliuE* fad. Fr. /ris~ 
quette, of unknown origin.] A thin iron frame 
hinged to the tympan, having tapes or paper strips 
stretched across it, for keeping the sheet in position 
while printing. To fly the /risket : see Fly vpt 2, 

X1W3 Moxon Mech. Exerc. IL 55 Which .. serves for the 
Frisket to move truly upon, 1777 Hoole Comeniud Vis. 
World (ed. 12) 118 The pressman beateth it over with 
printers ink. .spreadeth upon it the papers put in ‘he frisket. 
1824 J. JoHN.soN Typogr. IL 526 To catch the bottom of 
the sheet when the frisket rises and conveys it quickly and 
gently to the catch. 1884 West. Morn, Nome. 23 Apr. 5/2 
A press frisket was thrown down. 

attrib. 1683 MoxoN7l/^<r/i!. Exerc. II. ss From the Fore-end 
or Frisket-joynt. 1825 J. Nicholson Operai: Meckamc 308 
The clerk now ink.s the type with a printer’s ball, open.s the 
frisket sheet . . on its hinges, and place.? the note , , gainst 
the tympan. i889 Printing Times 15 Mar. Advt,, jPVisket 
forks are so arranged that, etc. 

Fi^iskful (fri’skful , a. rare, [£ Feisk sb. qt v. 
k -fel.J Apt to frisk, frolicsome, 

1728-46 Thomson Spring 836 His sportiv'e lambs., in 
friskful glee. Their frolics play. X876 F. Locker Brambk^ 
Rise viii. in Land. Lyr.,. My little iriskful daughter. 

t Fri'skin. Obs, Also 6 fruskin, 7 frisquin. 
[f. Frisk sb. or v. + -m (? for -mo ^).] 

1 . A brisk lively action ; a frolic, playful encounter. 
To try a friskin : to have a brush (see Brush sb.^, 
1). Also to dance friskin. 

1570 Levins Manip. 133 Fru.skin, saltus. 1599 Nashe 
Lenten Sivffe To Rdr. (1871) 18 This is a light friskin of 
my wit, 16x2 T%m Noble K. iv. iii, The pranks And frisfcins 
of her madness. 1621 Burton Anai. Mel. 111. ii. ni. iii. (1651) 
472 It was the custome of some lascivious queans to dance 
friskin in that fashion. 1675-93 Crowne Country Wit s. 
Dram. Wks. 1874 III. 34 Yes, Betty Frisque and you shall 
a ffi.sqjuin for him, — you shall duel it, you shall, 

. A gay frisky peison. 

1596 Nashe Saffron Walden T43 His Wench or Friskin 
was footing it aloft on the greene. 1602 Dp.KKKa Satirom.; 
Dram. Wks. 1873 I. 217 Sir Q. I gaue thee this chaine, 
raanlie Tucca. I, sayst thou so, Friskin. 

Friskingp (fri'skig), vbL sb, [f. Feisk v. 4 
-TKG K] In senses of the vb. 

1353 tr. Bezals Admonit. Pari, ^1566) Giij b. The Lords 
Supper . - is transformed into . . olde stagelike frisking and 
horrible Idol gadding 1611 Cotgr. s.v. Gambade, Old 
peoples frisking doth presage their ending. 1723 Bradley 
Fain. Diet. s.v. Nose, If it [the Blood] proceeds from a 
Vein, it is thicker and redder, and runs without a.ny frisking. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Frisking, the wind freshen- 
ing. 1890 Spectator^ May 624/1 And the lambs bleat!.. 
And their friskings, and their races ! 

FrisMug (fri*skiq), ppl. a. [f. Frisk zi. + 
-IHG 2.] That frisks, in senses of the vb. | Of 
wine : Sparkling. 

1566 Drant Horace * s Sat. i. F ij, Fragrant friskyng wyne. 
t6io Dr, Dodypali ixi. i. in Bullen O. PI. III. 122 A fine 
frisking usher in a dauncing schoole. 1697 Dryden Virg, 
Georg. HI. 105 The quick Motions of the frisking Tail. 
1723 Pope Odyss. xiri. 296 The bounding goats and fri.sking 
heifers rove. 1827 Carlyle Misc. (1857) 1. 21 A certain 
snappishness — a frisking abruptness. 

Hence gri’Skingly adv., in a frisking or frisky 
manner. In mod. Diets. 

Frisile, var. of Feiscal. 

Frisiky (fri’ski), a. Also 6 jfrysjfcy, friscay, [f. 
Frisk sb. + -y 1.] Given to frisking; lively; playful. 
? a 1500 Ragman Roll 132 in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 75 And 
our foot ye tappyn, and ye daunce, Thogh hit the fryskyst 
orse were in a towne. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. clx- 
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rdvi.] 279a, The lorde of Clary, .was a frisca, and a lusty 
knyght, 1743 J. p.winsoN Aitteid vii. 203 By the Heat in 
FnsKy Bells the Liquors dance. 1:780 Mad. D’Arbi.ay 
J uly, She was as gay, flighty, entertaining, and frisky as 
ever. sSxa Byhon ^ vii, His Sancho thought I’he 

knight’s flinclango fi'iskier than it ought. 1S61 L. L. Noble 
Icedergs 291 Away they trip it,_ like so many frisky buffalo 
calves. 1875 J. H. Bknnet IVmier Medit. in. xv, 500 The 
Negroes . . of all ages, from frisky merry little children to 
decrepit old men. 1883 Mancli. Exam. 2 May 6/2 The 
dogs, at once sagacious and frisky, have been admirably 
drawn. 

Hence Pri’sMly in a frisky manner; 
kimess, the quality or state of being frisky. 

1727 Bailey, ErisMness. 1778 Mad, D’Arblay Diary 
3 Aug , I left him .. to make his own conirnents upon my 
frlskiness. 1^2 Lytton AVr. Story IL 74 The white bear 
gambols .. friskily after his meal on human flesh. 2863 
Sat. Rev. $ Aug. 172 An outpouring of intellectual friski- 
ness, 1894 Daily Nexvs 20 Mar. 3/1' The brims to hats are 
friskily curved. 

t Fri'Slet. Obs, rare-^^^ [? f. O F./resel, dim. of 
/raise ruff A kind of small rufiie ’ 
well). 

h5o7 Brewer Lingua iv. vi, Partlets, Frislets, Bandlets. 
Frisole, var. of Feijoljs. 
f Fri'SOIl^, Ohs. Forms : 4 frysoun, 5 fre- 
son(e, -un. [a. OF./w<?;2, ad. late h. frison-em 
a Frisian.] a. A native of Friesland, b. A 
Friesland horse. 

1303 R. Brunnk Handl Synne 10663 A frysoun s-e shul 
vndyrstande To a niarchaunde of fryslande, 'i a. 1400 Morte 
Arth. 1365 A freke .. Come forthermaste on a fresone in 
flawraande wedes. c 1420 A nturs o/A rth. xxxi, dhe freson 
was afrayet, and ferd of that fare. 
tFrison^. Obs. [a. ¥.frison (X 474 in Godef.) ; 
Littre and Hatz.-Darm. derive it from /riser 
FRiBZEz'. i] ? Some kind of woollen stuff. Also 
/rison-stuff. 

1562 Stanford Chnrckw. AccL in AntignaryikycW 1888) 
168 For ij lodes of ffrysons ijjt. 1714 Ere nek Bk. Rates 69 
B'rizon-Stuffs, 13 Ells. 

t Frisoueer. Ohs. ?«prec. 

1700 Congreve Way 0/ World v. i, Go, hang out an old 
Fnsoneer-gorget. 

Frisque, Frisquin, obs. ff. Feisk, Fuiskin. 
Tvisi, sb. Obs.tKc.arch. Forms; i first, fyrst, 
frist, 2 --4 first;e, south, virst, (3 ferat, foorst, 
forst), 3-4 farst («), 3-5 fres(slt, (4 freist), 4 
frist©, 5 fryst, 5- frist, [OE. /rst, jyrst, /rist 
ma&c. Cf. firsts /erst neut, frist, OHG. 
/rist fem, (neut.) (MHG. vrist, Gtiv./risi fem,),ON, 
/rest neut. pi. (fern, sing.k] 

1. A space of time, time ; a certain time. 

Bemmilf 134 Njes hit lengra fyrst. 0 . E. Chron. an. 918 
Ob bone first be hie wurdon swipe metelease. a 1175 Cott. 
Horn. 229 Purtie dajeii firste {he] ham mid wnede. c 1205 
Lay, 12242 Wi6 innen ane ^ere, nes ber first na mare, iwra'o 
be king Gracien gumene forcu£est. 

% Dela^, respite ; also, a truce. To do in or a 
( * on) /rist : to delay, procrastinate, give respite of. 
0/ox on frist*, {Se.) in the future, at a distance. 
To /rist ; on loan or credit. 

c 117S Lamb. Horn. 71 Ure de <5 he do in firsts ^et, c zzoo 
Moral Ode 38 Ne scholde nomon don a virst ne slakien wel 
todonue. 42x300 Cursor M. 19225 pe penis., he broght, 
wit-vtcn frest. c X300 Bekei 890 B'or-to b® nexte date we 
biddez furst, 1375 Barbour Bruce n. 277 At to morn, but 
langar frest, sail isch furth. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) VII. 49 First of ten dayes were i-graunted, 14. . 
Tundalds Vis. 60 He wold gyve dayes for his best But he 
sold the derur for the fryst. 4:1440 Promp. Pam, 

F reste, or to frest yn byynge or borowy nge, mutuum . fc 1450 
J /070 goode unf taught doughter j6i in Hazl. E. P, P. 1 . 
191 Borow nought Slethely, ne take nought frest. a 1553 
Lyndesay Peder Coffeis 43 Ane dyvour cofie . . Takis gudis 
to frist fra fremmit men. x888 Murray's Mag. Apr. 497 My 
time is short, my frist is o’er, and I have much to .say. 
aitrib. X387 I'ervisa H igden (Rolls) VII. 49 pe firste dayes. 
Proverb. (dV.) c xs€^ Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. 
(1814) I. 238 All thir lordis war verrie blyth, thinking that 
all evil wa.s guid of frist. x8o8~8o Jamieson All ills are 
good a frist. 

tPlist, z'. Ohs. Forms: see the sb. [f. the 
sb. ; cf.OFris, /ersta^ OldG.fristen^/risfbn (MHG. 
vrisfen, mo6..QtT,/risten), OEl.fresta, (^w./rista^ 
Dz. friste).1 

1. intr. To delay, grant respite. Also to frist it. 

axzzs St, Marker. 15 pmt ha ne firsten hit nawiht to 

schawen hit ischrifte. 4x1225 Leg. Katk. 2331 Nawiht, 
King, ne kepe ich pset tu hit fir fir.sti. 13, . E. E. A Hit. P. 
B. 743 pa3 faurty forfete jet f^st I a whyie. 1535 Stewart 
Cron, Scot. (1858) 1 , 162 Thairof waid delay no langar nor 
"frist. 

2. a. with dai. passing into trans. To grant delay 
to (a person) ; to respite, b. trans. To put off, 
delay (a thing) ; to postpone the enjoyment of. 

a 1225 Leg. Katk. 2399 past he, for his freokc firstede hire. 
1340 Ayefr. 173 Ana najt ne uerste urara daye to daye. 
1570 Satir. Poems Refornt. xvi. 71 Thocht he be fristtt at 
this tyme, He will not be forgeuin. 1637 Rutherporo 
Z tfifAcIxxx. (1848 ) 345, I would frist heaven for many years. 

3. tram. a. To lend or give (a thing) on credit, 
b. To give (a debtor) credit or time for payment, 
e. To grant time for payment of (a debt), 

Promp. Parv. 178/2 Frestyn, or lende to freste. 
s^eestCompl. Scot. xy. 124 Quhen I laubyr .. be mecanifc 
cri^tis, I am compellit to len and to fyrst it to my tua cruel 
bnethr. *632 Rutherford Lett. Ixxxix. (1848) 165 That 


debt is not forgiven, but fristed. 1637 /bid. cv. 202 Frist 
Christ ; He is an honest debtor, /bid. cclxvil 527, I arn 
content; my faith will frist God my happiness. X091 Ray 
N, C. Words, B'rist, to trust for a Time. 

absol. 14.. Rel. Ant. 1 . 316 Kype and save, and thou 
schalle have; Frest and leve, and thou schall crave. 

Proverb. 17x8 Ramsay Christis Kirke Gr, in. iii, What 
aft frlsted’s no forgien. 1824 Scott Redgaunilet ch, xi, 
What is fristed is not forgiven. 

Fleiice Fri’sted ppl. a., Fri'sting 'vhl. sb. 

14., Tnndaic's Vis. S5 For frystyng wold he ocur take 
And nothyng leyn for Goddis sake, a 1605 Montgomerie 
Misc, Poems v 45 Sen fristed goods ar not forgivin, Quhen 
cuppe is full, then hold it evin. 1637 Rutherford Lett, 
ccxxvi. (1848)443 A suspension and a fristing of my heaven. 
/bid. ccxl 413 Pew know the pain and torment of Christ’s 
Listed love. 

Frist(e, obs, form of First. 
t Fri*stelJ)e. Obs. [a. OF. frestei(e.} A 
flute. 

ri4oo Vmaine Gaw. 1396 Damysels dancearid ful wele, 
With trompfs, pipes, and with fristele. 1483 Catk. Angl. 
143 Fristelle, 

t Fri'Ster. Obs. rare^^. [a. T)ii. vrifster =» 
vrijdsier'* amasia, virgo nubilis’ (Kilian), f, vrij- 
{d]ett to woo, court.] A sweetheart. 

1640 Glafthorne Wallens fdn i. iii, A short coat frister, 
That as she milkes each morning, Bedews the coole grasse 
witli her Virgin moi.sture. 

+ Fri'SUr©. Obs. Also frizure, fa. Vx./risure, 
f, /risen see Frizz.] Mode or fashion of curling 
the hair. 

17SS Lond. Mag. July 343 Let an artificial flow’r Set the 
ftisure off before. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. IL 18 July 
Let. i, She was most remarkable for the frisure of her head. 
1773 Graves Spirit. Quixote v. vii. 285 T’hough it had not 
received the fashionable frizure, it was grown., long enough 
to curl. i79o-i8ix Combe Deznl upon y Sticks in Eng, 
(1817) IV. 23 The immense expanding frisure of 1780. 

t Frit, sb.^ [a. V'x./rit, pa, pple. of frire to fry.] 
? Toast. 

14 . Anc. Cookery in //ousek. Ord. (1790) 449 Daryolus, 
and leche-fryes, made of frit and friture. 

Frit (frit), sb:^ Also 7-9 fritt. [ad. (directly 
or through F, fritte) It. /Htia, fern. pa. pple- of 
/rigg/re to Fby.] 

1. Glass-making, A calcined mixture of sand and 
fluxes ready to be melted in a crucible to form 
glass. 

x662 MKmwr tv. NerTs Art 0/ Glass xj Fritt is nothing 
else but a calcination of those materials which make glass. 
X773 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1840 V. 461 The globe in ques- 
tion was of this frit. x8oo tr. Lagrange* sCkem. I. 415 The 
product is a kind of vitreous frit, soluble in water. 1853 Ure 
Diet. A rts I, 908 The founding-pots are filled up with these 
blocks of frit. 1870 T. W. Webb in Eng. Meek. 21 Jan. 
448/1 Specks of * frit ’ (unmelted material in the substance 
of the glass). 

2. Ceramics. The vitreous composition from 
which soft porcelain is made. 

X79X E. Darwin Bot. Card. i. Notes 39 The frit of the 
potters . , is liable to crack in drying, X832 G. R. Porter 
Porcelain ^ Cl. 43 A frit compounded of nitre, soda, alum 
and selenite.^ 1875 Fortnum Majolica i, 2 A loose frit or 
body, to which an enamel adheres. 

3. aitrib. and Comb., as /rit-brick, -mixers -powder. 
Also frit-porcelain (see quot,). 

1853 Ure Diet. Arts Lgo8 These frit*bricks are after- 
wards piled up in a large apartment for use. 1874 Knight 
Diet. Mech. 1. 917 A friLmixer is a horizontal cylinder 
with oblique beaters, or a box with semi-cylindrical Ixsttom 
and a rotating shaft with beaters or stirring arms. x88t 
Porcelain Works, Worcester x^ This fritt powder is used 
along with borax and other materials, x88^ Century Diet., 
Frit porcelain, a name given to the artificial soft-paste 
English porcelain. 

(frit), 1). [f. Fbit sb?‘'] trans. To make 
into frit; to fuse partially; to calcine. Hence 
Fri'tted ppL zt., Fri-tting *vbl. sb. ; also aitrib. 

i8os~x7 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 295 Fritting, 
when single parts of the mass are melted, while others remain 
unaltered. 1832 G. R. Porter Portelain 4- Gl. vi. 199 The 
sand, Hme, soda, and mangane.se, being properly inter- 
mingled, are fritted in small furnaces. X853 Ure Diet. 
Arts I. 908 When the fourth hour has expired the fritting 
operation is finished- 1879 Rutley Stw. Rocks xiv. 291 
Porcelain jasper has a fused or fritted appearance. 1881 
Raymond Mining Gloss., Fritting, the formation of a slag 
by heat with but incipient fusion. x88x Harpeds Mag. 
Feb. 364 These . . are fritted or melted in an oven till they 
run like molasses. 

Fri't-flLy, A small fly of tlie genus Osdnis, 
destructive to wheat 

1881 Miss E. A. Ormerod /njur. /mecisix^gydityil/hxi Frit 
Fly is a small, black, shining, two-winged fly. 1893 Jml. 
R. Agric. Soc. Dec. 827 Some other pests.. are wire- worms, 
crane-fly, frit-fly. .and winter-moth. 

Fritii, sb.^ Obs. exc. Hist. [Com. Teut: OE. 
fribu, /riodu, freo^u Stf. masc. and fem., frib str, 
neut., OF n%./retho,frede,ford, O^./rithu masc. 
(MDu. vrede. verde, Du. vrede masc.), 01 A.Qt.fridu 
(MHG. vride, mod.G. frkdd)^ ON. /rit/ r (Sw., 
Da. /red), Goth, "fri/u-s (in comb. Frifareiks — 
Frederick); f, OTeut. root */rF to love; see 
Fhxend.] 

1. Peace ; freedom from molestation, protection ; 
safety, security. 

C893 K. iELFRED Oros. V. it. § 8 He xenom frih wi)> 
folc. c 950 Lindtsf. Gosp. Matt, x, 34 Ne cuom ic fri 3 seade 


ah suord. O. E. Citron, an. ton (Laud MS.), ponne nam 
man griS & friS wi6’ hi, CX17S Lamb. Horn. 13 Londe pet 
liS on gri’be and on fri'Se under mire onwalde. c 1250 Gen. 
<$■ Ex. 681 EuerUc man he gaf lif and friS Sat to Sat like- 
nesse so^te griS. CX330 R Rrunnk fi8io) 90 pat 

bataile was hard, fo men has no frith. j::i38o Wyclif Wks, 
(t88o» 289 |>®s poscessioneris toke frehis in here lond*. 

1874 Grken Short Hist. i. § 5. 45 'I'heir leader was bound* 
by a solemn peace or ‘ frith *. 

i' 2 a. A game-preserve, deer-park. b. Wafer 
/rith : a place wdiere the fishing is preserved. Obs. 

OE. had dtor-friH in the abstract sense ‘protection of 
game’dlA. Chron. xn. 1086), 

t'X205 Lay, 1432 huntieS i |>es kinges friSe Iri275 
patej. 1584 in Binnell Descr. 'Fkames 63 Places inhibited 
to fish in, called Water Friths. 

"ib. Comb.: frith- guild, a guild established forth© 
maintenance of peace; also aft rib . ; frith-silver, 
?some feudal payment (see quots.) ; frithsoken 
OE* and Hist., an asylum, a sanctuary (the later 
explanations seem to be baseless coiijcctures), 

a tooo Laws 0/ rEthelsian vi. c. 8 § 9 (Schmid), Gif ure 
hlafotd .. usieinsne eacan 7;ehaincean mai:;^e to urum *friS- 
gildimi. x86i Pearson Early iMid. Ages Eng. 128 The 
p-ai-k-plfidge or frith-guild .system had been vigorously en- 
forced under Edward. 1874 Grkkn Short Hist, iv, §4. 190 
The tendency to unite in such ‘ Frith-gilds’ or Poace-clubs 
became general throughout Europe. 1669 in K. Salt Hist, 
Siandon{i^Z'A) *14 It was agreed .. that John Hardinge 
shall sett a gate, .he payinge yearly the *frith selver of the 
towne. 1S63 N. g Q. Ser. in. IV. 477 E'rith-siivcr, up to 
the last fifteen or twenty years, a payment, chargeable on 
the poor rates of the pari.sh (Airewas, Lichfield], was 
annually made to Lord Somers, and Ijore the above name. 
X014 Laws of Ethclred vni. c, i (Schmid), Dret he ^friS- 
Hocne ..7;esece. c 1250 Gloss. Law Terms in Rel. Ant. I. 
33 Erithsocne, Franchise de francpiege. a 13^ Higden 
Polyckr. (Rolls) 11.94 P'ritlLsoken, id est, tutailo in juris- 
dictione j Gallke, seurte en defence. 

Frith (fri|>),^^5.^ B'orms: I ss' fyrh’Ke, fyr(h)i5, 
4 friht, fryht, 5 freth, 9 Kefit. Mght {-wood , 6 
fryth(e, 3 -Mth. AlsolHimuA’ [OlL(ge)/yrhde 
sir. neut. (also /yrhd str, fem.) :—OTeiit type 
*{ga\/urhipfrfi (see below). In ME. and in mod.E. 
the word seems to have been confused with others 
of similar sound : see the remarks under senses I 
and 4 below. 

The OTeut, type *(ga)furhipjd^ would appear to be a col- 
lective f. *furhd Fir; but there is no trace in Eng. of the 
etymological .sense ‘ fir-wood and as firs .seem to have been 
not very abundant in early times in this coimtiyf, the develop- 
ment of tlie general .sense * wooded or waste land ’ must have 
taken ! lace on tlie continent. Cfi, however, the mod.Ger. 
forchdisiel, forchgras, forchkeide (Grimm), which .seem to 
contain a word that may be tlie source of med.L. /r(7rw 
{Ol^.frou) waste land ; if mfyrh^e may be derived from it. 

With regard to the form-history in Eng., the reduced form 
fyrbe is repre.sented by Firth sbf, and with metathesis by 
frith. The fuller form fyrhPe is represented, with meta- 
thesis, by yiE.frihi, moti Kentish 

'Phe tXdsx ffridd, jfrith, often given as the etymon, are 
adapted forms of the Eng. word. 

'I’o the scanty evidence for theOE./5'?'A2f(<r must be added 
the place-name Pirbright in Surrey, which in documents of 
13th and 14th c. appears as Pirifiritb, Pirifright, Pirifrith, 
Purifright -OE. *pirig/yrh$e Mar-‘ frith ’ : see Cal. Close 
Rolls 1326 p. 622, Manning & Bray Surrey I. 145, Surrey 
Fines (Surrey ArchasoL Soc.) 22.3 

1. With uncertain meaning, denoting a wood of 
some kind, or wooded country collectively, esp. in 
poet, phrases associated with /dl,Jidd. 

In the later quots. the word occurs only as a poetical archa- 
ism of vague meaning. In the earlier quots. it may have 
had the more definite sense explained under 2. In senses i, 2 
there may be confusion with Frith sb.'^ 2 a. 

1?826 Charter of Ecgberki in Birch Cart. Sax. 1 . 545|>onne 
on J>one ha?;an to witan fyrSe. 8g8 Charter of Mlfred 
(Farleigh, Kent) ibid 1 1 . 220 Donne is baet suS land gemaere 
oass cinges west andlang Saes fyrhSes oh h^one bradan wej. 
V9S6 Charter of Ecuiwig ibid. HI. 120 Of ban stapole on 
accan ?;eiyrhl 5 e. 973-4 (MS. 12th c.) Charter of Eeuigar 
(Hants) ibid. III. 632 On Set wot treow mt Sere baran 
fyrhSe. « 1300 Cursor M. 7697 In feild and tun, in 
frith and fell, a 1310 in Wrightbs Lyric P. x. 36 In a 
fryht . . y founde a wel feyr fenge to fere, c laao Ryng «§• 
Hermit 20 in Hazl E. P. P. 1 . 13 The grete herte for to 
hunte, In frythys and in felle. c 1350 Will. Palemie 122x6 
poi trauailed al a ni^t, out of fore.st & frijjes & alle faire 
wodes. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. xii. 219 And of the floures 
in the fryth and of her feire hewes. 1562 Phaer AEneid 
IX. Aa iij, A Pynetree frith I had pinea silva mih{\. 
*573-80 Golding To Rdr. in Bards Alv. Av/t In plant, 
or tree, By natures gift abroad in frith and feeld. x6ia 
Drayton Poly-olb. xi. 174 As over Holt and Heath, as 
thorough Frith \ntargm, high wood] and Fell. 1855 Bailey 
Mystic Where now stretch Forest and upland frith. 

2. A piece of land grown sparsely with trees or 
with underwood only. Also, a space between 
woods; unused pasture land (see quots.). Now 
only dial. 

1538 Leland /tin. (ed. 2, 1745) 11 . 3 From Maidenhedde 
Town a 2 Mile.s by narow woeddy Way to the Frithe, and 
so thorough the Frithe 3 Miles, /bid. (margin), Fruticea 
Sylzta, Angl. Frithe. x6a8 Coke On Liti. 5 b, Frythe is a plain 
between woods, xd^x N. Riding Rec. IV. 216 The inhabi- 
tants of Sheriff Hutton presented for not repairing the high- 
way leading to le Frith. 1790 Mrs. Whkr^ler Westmld. 
Dial. (1840), Frith, unused pasture land. 1869 in Lomdeue 
Gloss. xfS&j KentishGloss,, Frith, .a thin, scrubby wood, with 
little or no timber, and consisting mainly of inferior growths. 
X892 Northumbld. Gloss., F'rith, a clearing in a forest. 

3. Brushwood, underwood ; sometimes forming a 
hedge, hedgewood. 
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t6oS Chippenham 294 in Wilis Gloss. (iSps’i R.V., Itm 
to James Smalwood for an Acre and halfe of hedi^inge frith 
out of Heywood . . Item for felling the same frith. 1631 
Markham Weald of Kent n. i. (166B) 2 It will grow to frith 
or wood, if it be not continually, .laboured with the plough. 
1668 WoRLiDGE Did. Dust., Frith, underwood, or the 
shroud of Trees. 1670 J. Smith England's Improv. AV- 
vhld 27 A dead Hedge . . made of dead wood, as Bushes 
and Filth, which i.s all sorts of small wood that are not 
IThonis, /hid. 31 Frith . . is all small lop.s or shreadings of 
trees, as also all Under-woods. 1796 W. Marshall W, 
England I. 326 Frith, brush-wood. 1813 T. Davis A^ric. 
Wilts 267 Frith, thorns or bush underwood. 1833 W, D. 
Cooper Sussex Gloss, (ed. 2), Frith, young underwood 
growing by the side of hedges. 1863 Wise New Forest 
183 Frith, too, still means copse-wood. 

4 . A hedge : esp. one made of wattled brushwood; 
also, a hurdle. 

[Although^ this sense appears to be chiefly a development 
of sense 3, it may partly belong to other words of similar 
form but etymologically unconnected, (ij) The .sense ‘ hedge ', 
and the related Frith vA i, might without difficulty l)e 
regarded as .special uses of Frith jtA' and v .^ ; cf. MHG. 
•vride (= Frith used in tiie senses^ of * fence, fenced 
place’, mod.Ger. einfriedigen to fence in, (2) As in S.W. 
dialects both fr- and wr~ are represented by vr-, it is 
pos.sibIe that frith in the .sense of ‘ wattled work ’ may be 
partly a literary rendering of a dialectal vritE vreath 
connected with OE. writun fsee WrithEj Wreathe'.] 
ici43o Diirh. MS. Ceil. Roil, Item in fridys, vjW. Item in 
cirpis, vjrf.j 1511-1647 MS. Ace. St, John's Hcsp., Canierb. 
in Kent. Gloss. s,v.. To enclose the vij acres wt. a quyk 
frytli before the Fest of the Purification. 1810 Voc. Dev, 
Cornw. in Monthly Mag. XXIX. 466 FHth, wriih, wattles 
or hurdles, placed in a gap. 1864 'F. Q. Couch E. Cornwall 
Wd.s. in yrnl. Roy. Inst, Cornw. Mar., Freath, or Vreath, 
a wattled gap in a hedge. 'sSHBif Blackw, Mag, CXXXVL 
78^/1, I was getting over a frith \ foot-note, hurdle] by 
Hicbolls’s cow-hoiLse. 1887 Kent, Gloss., Frith, a hedge, 
f b. The same used as a fi,sh-weir. Obs. 
j 6 oz Carew Cornwall 30 The Weare is a frith, reaching 
slope-wise through the use, from the land to low water 
marke, and hauing in it, a bunt or cod with an eye-hooke, 
where the fish entering, vpon their comming backe with 
the ebbe are stopped from issuing out againe. .and left drie 
on the Ose. 

6. attrih. and Comb., as ^frith-copse, ^-man, 
-wood ; t frith-pear, the name of a kind of pear ; 
frith-work \diaF), wattling. 

1583 Stanyhurst Mneis 1. (Arb.) 32 In thisgreene *frith- 
cops a new sight newly repressed Long feareful danger.s. 
4214007S0 Alexander 5597 B'iue thousand olifant.s in fere 
ha ^frithmenn him bro^t. 1664 Evp:lyn Kal. Hort. 11729) 
217 * Frith-Pears, ,4 rundel-Pears also to bake'. i 83 ^ Kent. 
Gloss, s.v. Frith, Though some of the old woods bearing this 
name may now, by modem treatment, have been made 
much thicker and more valuable, they are also still called, 
as of old, ■^fright-woods, as the Fright Woods, near Bedge- 
bury. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 134 The *fnthe- 
work or wattling was made upon willow or sallow stakes. 

Frith. (fn]>), sb//> [Metathetic form of Firth sb.'^\ 
possibly suggested by the form Frith jA^es FiitTH 
jA*, or by the once commonly supposed derivation 
from "L. fretum.l » Firth A 
1600 Holland Livy 1375 The Tyber. . brake out many 
times, and having found a frith or creeke, it beat upon the 
foot of the Aventine. 1667 Milton F. L. ii. 919 7 'he warie 
fiend Stood.. Pondering his Voyage; for no narrow frith 
He had to cross. ^11698 Temple Hist. Eng, (16091 37 
The Neck of Land between the two Fryths about Sterling 
and Glasco. 172a De Foe Col, Jack (18401 243 Waiting 
to go up the frith with tlie flood. 1784 Cowi'Ek Task 11. 16 
lands intersected by a narrow frith Abhor each other. 
1806 Gazetteer Scotl. Introd. 7 Ihe Friths of Forth and 
Clyde. 1850 Tennyson In Af/w. Concl. 1 15 The friths that 
branch and spread Their sleeping silver thro’ the hills, 
t Pritli, 'll- ^ Ohs. Also 3 fru'Sie, 4 south, vrepic, 
5 frctihe \(f%, frillian, fredllian, f. Frith sb.^ ; cf. 
OFris. frethia, ferdia, OS. frithbn, OHG. {ga-V 
fridbn, ON. friba (,Sw. freda. Da. frede), Cf. 
Fkeith z/.] 

1 . irans. To keep in peace, make peace with ; 
to secure from disturbance, defend, help, preserve, 
protect. 

£■893 K. AElfred Oros. iv. i. § 9 Angunnan i?a her^ean & 
hienan }>a l>e hie frif^ian sceoldon. O.E.Clfon,z.xi 921 pajt 
hie . . eall bset fripian woldon haet se cyng fri^ian wolde. cr 1 175 
Lafnb. Horn, 15 Lower lond ic wuUe fribian. c tzo$ Lay. 
16804 5if • • pu me wult fruiSien we pe wulk^ to teon. a 1300 
Cursor M. 24133 bou frith me noght als freind. c 1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 8733 peyr buryels he poughte 
for to honure Wyp som hyng f>at ay myght dure, & ffrypepe 
stede per pey lay. 1340 Ayenb, 7 Me ssel bine loky and 
urepie zo holyliche. la 1400 Morie Arth. 656 Fannde my 
Iforestez be ffrythede. .That nane werreye my wylde, 

2 . To free, liberate. Cf. Fheith 

e 1250 Gen. Ex. 3094 Bi-sek let god, Sis one siSe, Sat he 
vs of Sis pine friSe. 1470 Harding Chron, Cixix. v, Then 
was Vinfrey erle of Herford frcthed dene, And enter- 
chaungid for Kyng Robertes wife. 

Fritil (frip), Obs. exc. dial. Also 4 frethe, 
9 dial, freath. [f. Frith sb.- (senses 3,4) ; but perh. 
of mixed derivation ; see note under Frith sb.'-^ 4.] 

1 . t 7 'ans. To fence in, Also^. 

X377 Langl. P. Pi B, V. 590 He is frithed in with 
floreines. ? a 1400 Morte A rik. Froy tez . . ffaire frithed 
in frawnke appone tha free bowes. <r_i4oo Beryn 292 The 
sauge & the Isope, I-frethid & 1 -stakid. 1541 Old Ways 
(1892) no Walter was cuttyng off a hagge to frithe a come. 

2 . inlr. a. To form a hedge of wattled brush- 
w^ood; to wattle, b. To cut underwood, e. (See 
quot. 1893.) 

1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 132 Frithing, or 


wattling with willow-stakes, or any other hardy wood, 
Z847-78 Halliwell, Frith, to plash a hedge. Devon. x866 
Blackmore C. Nowell \, A labourer .. had been frithing: 
that is to say, cutting underwood in one of the forest copses. 
1893 Wiltsh. Gloss., Frith, to make a brushwood drain. 
Hence Fri-tMug, material for fencing ; brush- 
wood, underwood. 

1429 Dtirh. MS. Cell. Roll, In ij Dragbtrapis et iij 
frethyng’, xix(f. 1866 Blackmore C Nowell xlv. The 
frithings have not been cut for ten years. 

t Fri-tllborll, Law. Only OE. and Hist. Also 
frithborg, -burg, friehborgh, fridburgh, fri- 
borg;h, -burg(h, -bourg, freoborg, freeborgh. 
\0\i.'^fn^borh lit. ' peace- pled ge see Frith r/^i- 
and Borrow sh. ; the word, though found in no 
document earlier than the spurious ‘Laws of Edward 
the Confessor’ (app. the source of all the later state- 
ments on the subject), is certainly genuine. A mis- 
translation of the corrupt form friborg, freoborg 
gave rise to the later name Frankpledge.] The 
Old English name for Frankpledge. 

a 1200 Laws of Edw. Conf. c. 20 Preamble (Schmid' Alia 
pax maxima est, per quam omnes firmiori statu sustentantur ; 
scilicet fideju.s.sioms .stabilitate, quam Angli vocant friS- 
borgas, praeter Eboracense.s, qui vocant earn tenmanne tale. 
Ibid. c. 20. § 3 and cap.s. 21, 29 [other texts read fri; freo-\ 
cizgo Fleta I. xlvii. § lo (1647) 62 Friehborgh. 1607 
[see Decener 2]. a 1641 Spelman Anc. Govt Etig., Relid. 
(1723) 51 Every Hundred wa.s divided into many Freeborgs 
or Tithings. .which stood all bound one for the other. 1747 
Carte Hist. Eng. I. 31 j Appeals from the decisions of par- 
ticular friborghs. 1754 Hume Hist. Eng, (1761; I. ii. 49 A 
tithing, decennary, or fribourg. 1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. 
§ 41 I. 87 The association of ten men in common re.sponsi- 
bilicy legally embodied in the frithborh or frankpledge. 

t Fri'tKburglier. Obs. local. [Interpreted as 
f. Frith sb.'^ -r Burgher ; but perh. originally con- 
nected with Frithborh.] 

^ 1587 in Chambers* Bk. Days I. 728 The Lord Bailiff . . 
issued his summons.. to choose four * Frith Burghers ’ . . to 
act as juiy^men. 1769 De Foe's TotirGt. Brit. III. 151 If 
the Offence was committed . . within the Bounds of the 
Forest, then there were Frithbourgers also to judge of the 
Fact, who were to be summoned out of the Forestholders, 
as they are called, who were to hold of that Frith, that is of 
the Forest. 1825 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 145 This officer 
summoned a jury of frith-burghers to try him. 

Fri'tMes, sb. pi. dial. [f. Frith or v .^ ; 
but cf. OE. wripels band.] A flexible branch or 
twig used for wattling, 

1881 Blackmore ChrisiowellfxBBi) II. iv. 79 To lash it, 
with stout oak frithles, to a pair of stout ash-saplings. 

t Frith-stool. Ohs. exc. Hist. Also i frith-, 
frythstdl, 7 freedstool, 9 fridstool. [OE., f. 
f'iH, Frith a- st6l chair, seat: see Stool] a. 
OE, only. A place of safety ; a refuge, b. A seat, 
usually of stone, formerly placed near the altar in 
some churches, •which afforded inviolable protection 
to those who sought privilege of sanctuary. 

cxooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) Ixxxix. i {>u eart friS-stol us fasste, 
Drihten. a 1016 Laws of Ethelred vii. c. i6 And 7;if for- 
worht man friS-stol ijesece. ^Ci\x.Kavi Camden^ s Brit. 

1. 712 This seat of Stone is called Freedstool, that Is, The 
chaire of Peace. 1662 Ray Three I tin. 11. 137 At the upper 
end of the choir, on the right side of the altar stands the 
Freed stool. 1829 G. Poulson Beverley 687 The Fridstool 
is.. hewn out of a solid stone, with a hollow back. 1871 
Freeman Nortn. Conq. (1876) IV. xviii. 288 Inviolable sanc- 
tuary. .was afforded, - by the frithstool of the saint. 

t Frithy, a. Obs. rare'^K [f. Frith sbf + -yL] 
Of the nature of * frith ’ or brushwood. 

a 1529 Skelton Carl. Laurell 22 In the frytthy forest of 
Gakeres. 

II Fritillaria (fritileo-ria). Also 7 frit(t)ell-. 
[m.od.1.^. fritil Idria, f. fritillus dice-box. 

According to Clusius Rariorum aliquot Stirpinm fer 
Pannott. etc. observ. Hist. (1583) 172, the name was given 
by Noel Capperon, a druggist of Orleans, to the Common 
Fritillary, ‘quod ejus areolae versicolores fritillum quodam- 
modo aemulentur’. Unless this refers to some chequered 
pattern with which dice-boxes were painted, Gerarde’s 
explanation below would seem to be correct, though the 
Lat. diets, of the i6th c. and still earlier give the correct 
explanation cf fritillus. In any case the name refers to 
the chequered markings of the corolla, not to its shape as is 
usually stated.] 

A genusijf liliaceous plants, the best known species 
of which are the Crown Imperial f^F. imperialis', 
and the Common Fritillary or Siiakes’head (A'. 
Meleagris) found locally in moist meadows. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens n. lii. 214 The third [TuUpa] is called 
. .Bios Meleagris. .some do also cal this Fritillaria. 
1597 Gerarpe He? hall 123 It hath been called Frittillaria, 
of the table or boord vpon which men plaie at chesse, which 
square checkers the flower doth very much resemble, some 
thinking that it [the chess-board] was named Frittillus. 
16x1 Tradescant's bill in A. Amherst Card. Eng. (1895) 
170 Fortye fritellarias at 3 pence the j^ece. 1625 Bacon 
Ess., Gardens (Arb.) 556 Camalris, Frettellaria, *664 
Evelyn Kal. Hort.Xjfzf^ x^B March. .'yioXdc.s, Fritillaria, 
1741 CompL Fatn. Piece ii, lil 378 Bulbous-rooted Flowers 
.. such as the -- Fritillaria’s, and Colchicum- 1881 Miss 
Braddon Aspk. xii. 137 Primroses ; anemones ; hyacinths ; 
and the rare fritillaria. 

Fritillary (b itidari). [Anglicized form of prec. 
a. Fi.friiillaire.l 

1 . Any plant of the genus Fritillaria, esp. F. 
Meleagris 

1633 Cera7'de''s Herball i, bcxxix. 151 In English we 


may call it Turky-hen or Ginny-hen Floure, and also 
Checquered Daffodill,and Fritillarie; according to the Latine. 
1668 Wilkins Char. 74 Fritillary. 1688 R. Holme 
Arf?ioury n 74/1 The sullen Lady . . some call it the black 
Fritillary. 1767 J. Abercrombie Ev. Man his own Card, 
(1803) 47 Fritillanes, crown imperials, or any other kind of 
bulbous flower-roots. 1828 Miss Mitford Ser. iii. 

(1863) 531 The chequered fritillary or the tinted wood 
anemone. 1S67 M. Arnold Thyrsis, 1 know what white, 
what purple fritillanes The grassy harvest of the river-fields 
Above by Ensham, down by Sandford yields. 

2 . A name lor several species of butterfly, e. g, 
the Silver-washed Fritillary (Argynnis paphia) 
and the Queen of Spain Fritillary (.rif. lathonia). 

1857 Kingsley Two F. Ago^ 132-3 The ‘white 
admirals ’ and silver washed ‘ fritillaries ’ flit round every 
bramble bed- s866 Blackmore C. Nowell xxx. Off dashed 
Bob after a Queen of Spain fritillary. 

t Fritrniency. obs.-'^ (In the first ed. spelt 
fritiniancy\ the mod. Diets. %\)€^ friHnamyO) 
[f. to twitter + -A NOY.] Twittering. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. iii, 236 The note or fritin- 
iancy [of the Cicada] is far more .shrill then that of the Locust, 
1656^81 'Bi.QMVirs Glossogr., F?'Ui?im?icy, Frithneticy. 

Fritt : see Frit 

t Fritta*do„ Ohs. [ad. It. fritiaia, f. friitare 
to fry, i.fritto, pa. pple. of friggere i see Fey v.J 
A fritter. 

*635 J. Hayward tr. Biondfs Ba?iish'd Virg. 46 Making 
her a frittado of egges and inilke he set it before her. 

Fritter (fri-toi), sb.^ Forms: 5 freto'are, -tire, 
frutter, fruyter, fry tour, -owre, (freature), 
5-6 frit-, frut-, -er, -eur, -our(e, -ur(e, 6 
frither, frytter, 7 frittar, 5- fritter, [a. Fr. 
friture'^S\>.frilura, It.j^iV/z^m :— Lat. type ^frle- 
tut a, i, frtg^re to Fry.] 

1 , Usually pi. A portion of batter, sometimes 
containing slices of a|5ple, meat, etc., fried in oil, 
lard, etc. Often preceded by some qualifying word, 
as apple-, oyster-, idee fritter’, also, in i5-ifsth c., 
in some semi-anj^licized French terms, as t fritter- 
bounce, -potich, -sage, -viant (meat) {ohsl). 

C1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 55 Tarts and daryels and 
custan dere, Rysshene and pome dorres, and frutur in fere. 
c 1460 J, Russell Bk. Nurture 501-2 O fruture viant, 
Frutur sawge, byngood, bettur is Frutur powche; Appulle 
fruture is good hoot, but }?e cold ye not towche. 1494 
Fabyan Chron. vn. 600 Fry tour of sunne facion, with a 
floure delyce therin. 1502 Arnolde Chron. (18x1 ( 240 
Fresshe storgion, cuynces in paste, tarte poleyn, fritour 
bounce. 1634 J. Taylor (Water P.) Gt. Later Ketit 12 
Pancake or fritter or flap-iacke. 1664 Pei'ys Diary 19 
Aug., Home to supper to a good dish of fritters. t769 
Mrs, Rafkald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 161 Batter, made as 
for common fritters. 1835 W. Irving Tour Prairies ^2 
A paste made of flour and water, and fried, like fritters, in 
lard. 1859 All Year Round No 36. 222 1 ne fritter refuses 
to imbibe any more oil. 1861 Sala Dutch Piet. xix. 301, 
1 have heard much of the rice fritters and savoury soups of 
the Lancashire vegetarians. 

fg. 1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622'' 276 O CUnias..the very 
fritter of fraud, and seething pot of iniquitie. 

1 2 . ? A species of apple. Obs.-- ^ 

1591 Lyly h'.ttdvtn. m. iii, For fruit the,se, fritters, medlers, 
hartichokes and lady longings, 

8 . pi. W haling 

[Perh. a transfeiTed use of 'P. friiure fat in which some- 
thing is fried.] 

1631 Pellham Preserv. 8 Bfiglishm. in Green-land 22 We 
agreed, .to keepeWednesdayes and Fridayes Fastingdayesj 
excepting from the Frittars or Graves of the Whale. (?na^, 
note. These be the Scraps of the B’at of the 'Whale, which 
are flung away after the Oyle is gotten out of it.) ^ 1813 
Chron. in Ann, Reg. 488 Extracting the oil from the fritters. 
1820 ScoRESBY Acc. Arctic Reg. 11 . 176 The finks or fritters 
were always sufficient to boil the remainder without any 
other fuel. 

4 . attrih. and Comb., as fritter harrow, -pan, 
-seller’, fritter-filled ppl. a. 

xBzo^QO’xe.^^'i Acc. Arctic Reg. 11.176 A ‘^fritter barrow’ 
being furnished with a grating . . drained the oil from the 
fritters. 1619 PasqtdVs Palm. 152 When every 

paunch till it can hold no more, Is '*Fritter-fikl, as well as 
heart can wish. 1625 B. Jonson ty* iV. n. i, My 

face dropt like the skimmer in a ^fritter-pan. 1636 Daven- 
ant Witts I, i, Hans van Holme, ’^fritter seller of BombelL 

Fritter (fri'tai), sb.^ [app- ah altered form of 
Fitters ; perh. due to the influence of prec. ; but 
cf. 0^.fretxire,fraihir6:—'L. fractiira Fraotuee.] 

1 . pi. Minute pieces, fragments, shreds. Also, 
articles of trifling size, trifles. Now rare. 

In Johnson’s quots. (x6z6 Bacon, tfiyS Butler) the correct 
reading fitters’, in Shaks. Merry W. v. v. 151 The word 
is prob. Fritter sb.^ 

1755 in Johnson. 1767 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (xjgz) 
I. iv. 94 Trimmings hanging in fritters and tattars. ? 1890 
in Daily Neivs 12 Oct. (1895) 6/3 A huge collection of 
ornamental fritters huddled together. 

aitrib. tCS6 Goad Celesi. Bodies n. ii. 168 There appears 
these differences. Flaxen Cloud.s, Fleec’d Clouds, some which 
I call Fritter Clouds, all from their likene.ss. 

2 . [From the vb,] Excessive subdivision (by 
which the general effect is lost). 

1803 Repton Landscape Card, (1805' 56 Producing variety 
witiiout fritter, and continuity without sameiie.ss. 1848 
Rickman 201 This window is a series of small panels 

..and these, throw the building into fritter. 

Fritter (frinoi), v. Also 8 fretter. [f. prec.] 
1 . trans. To break or tear into pieces or frag- 
ments ; to subdivide minutely. Now rare. 
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1772-84 Cook {ijgo) IV. 1243 Having our main-top- 
Ifalkntyard carried away in the dings, and thesail frittered 
m a thousand pieces, 1780 Borkk Sp, CEcou, Re/mw Wks. 
Ill, ^285 Frittering and, crumbling down the attention by 
a blind unsyhteiuatick observance of every trifle. 1784 
J. Barkv in Led, Pniut. i, (1848) 83 The no less mischievous 
fragments into which they [northern hordes] were frittered. 
1803 T, Jefferson IVriL (1830) III. 508 I-’erverting the 
simple doctrines he taught, .and frittering them into subtle- 
ties. 1806-7 J. Bekksford Miseries Btmt. Life 18261 xx. 
IX, 268 The kernel to be. .frittered among the parties crack- 
mg. 1816 Ke ATI N t jE TratK (18171 IL 236 France was once 
frittered into subdivisions, as Spain still is. 1822-34 Good's 
Stmh Med. (ed. 4) 1. 359 When they [i. e. hydatids] die, 
the bag.s and cysts are often broken up and become frittered 
into minute tattep and filaments. i 865 Algkr Solil Nat. 
f Mam IV. 366 That throng of women whose attention is 
frittered on trifles. 

b. mir. for re^. f To become broken into pieces 
or siibflivided {o/>s.). rarely, To dwindle. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min, (ed. 21 1 . 79 Small pieces of it 
fritter between the fingers. 1(11828 H. Nekle Lit. Rem. 
(1829) 18 The canva.ss fritters into shred.s and the column 
moulders into ruin. 1876 J. Parker Paracl. n. Epii. 374 
MJnuteness never fritters into pettiness. 

2 . a. With aimy, down : To do away with 
piecemeal ; to attenuate, wear down, whittle away; 
to spend (energy, time) on trifles, to waste. 

1728 Pope Dtmc. i. 232 How prologues into prefaces decay 
And tbe.se to notes are fritter’d quite away. 1777 Burke 
Let. to Mrg. Rockingham Wks. IX. 170 To break the con- 
tinuity of your conduct, and thereliy to weaken and fritter 
away the impression of ip 1799 Han. More Fern. Edncat. 
(ed. 4)1. 73 Tliey had . . frittered down delicacy into frivolous- 
ness. 1^3 Wei.ijngton Let. to Close in Hurw. Des^ II, 
88 To fritter away the small force which his Highness has 
produced. 1820 Lo. Dudley Ar/A 26 Sept. • 1840) 266 Our 
tinpunctuality. .fritters away so large a part of the . . day in 
wearisome waiting. 1846 McCulloch Acc. Brit Empire 
(1854) I. 537 The wdiole country would be frittered down 
into potato gardens. ^ 1846 Thackeray Crit. RerK Wks. 
1886 XXIII. 96 He frittered away in fugitive publicatioiis 
time and geniufs. 1868 Miss Braddon Run i& Earth IIL 
vi. 87 You know what Slieridan said about frittering away 
his niouey in paying his debus. 

t b. With w/A To bring otit, utter piecemeal. 
a 3764 Lloyd P&dry Professors 42 What pretty things 
imagination Wih fritter oiit’in adulation. 

Hence WTriiteTed. pfL ’Frtttermg vM. sk 
m6 ffl a. 

1778 Boswf.ll in yoknson (tygt) 11 . 216 He could put 
together only curt frittered fragments of his own. 1795 
Mason Ch. Rfits. ii. 136 The frittering of one .syllable into 
almost half a century of semiquavers is perhaps the best 
and only expedient for shewing its executive powers, 1803 
Eefton Lmahmpe Card. (1805) 47 If too many trees be 
introduced .. the effect becomes fritter’d. 1816 J. Scoit 
Fis Paris^ (ed. 5) 77 Broken mass of .small windows, un- 
equal stories, frittered corapartraents. 3853 Robertson 
Serm. Ser. il 337 A foolish, frivolous, disgraceful, friitered 
past. 1889 Spectator g Nov,, 1 ‘his frittering away of feeling 
on the scenes of an op'era. 

Fritterer (fri-tsrsi). [f. Fritteb 2 ;. + -EBk] 
One who hitters or wastes (time). 

1837 Lowell Lett. (1894) I. 34 On this day . . have I, erst 
the most incorrigible of timeks fritterers, learned, .twenty! 1) 
pages in ■ Cicero, Welsh Rev. Feb. 351 The un- 

awakened but happy friiterer. 

tFri’ttle, Oh. ? Fickle. 

*579 Tomson Cal7'm's Serm. Tim, 612/1 We are so frittle, 
that though the way be plainc and beaten before vs, yet 
can we hardly lift vp one foote. 1638 Farj.ky Emhlems 
xxxix, Then to the fnttJe people he doth stinke. 

Friture, obs form of Fritter shf 
t Fri'vol, tn. and sk Chiefly Sc. 05s. Forms ; 
5 frewall, -ill, 5-6 -©11, -oU, 5-6 frivol©, 7 -oil, 
fryvol(l)e, 6 firevol(l, fruell, 7 frival(l. [a, F. 
frimk., ad. 'L.frtvol-us : see FeivolocsJJ 

A. mij. / 

1. Fickle, unreliable. 

C1470 Henry Wallace FrewiUfrJ.r. freuoll] fortoun 
thus broucht him in the snar. ibid, v, 646 The obserwanee 
Quhilk laagis luff, and all his frewill \v, r. freuollj cliance. 

2 . Frivolt>us, of little account, paltry, trumpery, 
flimsy, absurd. (In quot, i S94 merely a nonce-iise.) 

149a Ald-/<3: Dom. Cone. <1839) 246/x Nain vther Frewell 
exceptioune. 1497 Br. Alcock Mans Perfect. Biij, Whiche 
all ben but fry vole excuse.s. 1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. ir. 
xxiii. My friwoH aefcioun. 1573 Saiir. Poems Reform, xlii. 
883 Thair friuole foches to repeit 1605 Chapman All 
Foohs Plays 1873 I. 134, I did (to shift him witli some con- 
tentmenti Make such a frivall promise. 1609 Skene AV^. 
Maj.jf Slat. Roht.Il 49 Tlie saidis frivoll and dilatour ex- 
ceptions being omitted. [1S94 Sat, Rev. 9 June 615 ''2 'I’hat 
wearyfiil^ transition from the novel simply frivol to the novel 
frivol-phi lo.sop hie.] 

B. sb. A frivolous thing, a trifle. 

CX450 tr. De Imitatione in, x.xvii. 97 Wifsouten )>« »11 
hinges are friuoles. C1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xiu 44 
Put out of your ymaglnacyon suche ea.suall fryuolles. 
t Pri*vol, i Sc, Obs."’ 1 [f. prec. adj.] Irans. 
To declare hivoloiis ; to quash, set aside, 

*533 Bellenden Lizy i. (1822) 43 CJif thir jugis frivole his 
appellacioun, and convict aim, 

Privol (fri'v 1 ), 77.- Not in dignified use. Also 
frivel, Mvvle. [Back-formation from Frivo- 
lous,] tnlr. To behave frivolously, to trifle. 
Also, la frivol away (money, time); to spend 
foolishly. 

1866 Mrs. Whitney L. Goldthivaite iv. (1873) 56 They 
will come, and frivel about the gates, without ever once 
entering in. 38^3 Black in Iltustr. LemL Nems 251 If 


you want to friwte.. I shut my door on you. 3885 L. 
Wingfield Barbaim Phi Ipot IL v. 352 Had he not drawn 
5,000/. a year, .which his Duchess frivolled away? 

Hence Fri-voiling vbl. sb, and ffl. a. Also 
rri-yoller, one who * frivols k 

3882 Tales Mod. Oxf. vii. 183 So between cricket and 
boating and frivoling at the vicarage, the sunny summer 
days sped along. 3^3 Athenseum 33 Man 405>3 
that very little confidence could be felt in the frivolling 
princes of Simla. 3889 A. Sergeant Esther Denison II. 
IV. xxxii. 268, I am a born trifler— a fldneur— a ‘ frivoller \ 
as we call it in our modern slang. 

iFa?i*volis2ii. ? Ohs. [f. Frivol a. ] 

1. A frivolous occupation. 

3778 Apthorpe Preval, Chr. 379 Botany, entomology, 
and other friyolisms. 

2 . brivolity. In diets, citing Priestley. 

Frivolist (friwolist). [f. as prec. + -1ST.] One 

who gives bis time to frivolity. 

18^ Chr. World Pulpit XXV. 138/2 Look on the Fiivolist. 
Pie i.s endowed with capacity for thought and wiii and 
aspiration, but he lives making life a laugh. 

Frivolity (frivp-liti). [ad. F. frivoUU^. see 
Fhivol a, and -ity.] 

1 . The quality of being frivolous ; disposition to 
trifle, frivolous behaviour, levity- 

1796 Burkk Regie, Peace i. Wks. VIII. 86 When frivolity 
and effeminacy bad been . . acknowledged as their national 
character by the good people of this kingdom. 3816 Scott 
Antig, xii, Mu.sing upon the frivolity of mortal pursuits, 
3841-4 Emer.son Ess.,, Exper. Wks. iBohn» 1 . 189 A pre- 
occupied attention is the only answer to the imptortunate 
frivolity of other people, 

2 . A fr.volous act or thing. 

1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, iii, Mr. Nickleby glanced at 
these frivolities with great contempt. 3845 Maurice Mor. 
<5* Piet. Philos, in Encycl. Metrop. II, 625/1 Pithy maxims 
of conduct . . entering into the lowest details and frivolities. 

Privolize (fri-v 6 biz), v. [f. Frivol a., Fri- 
voh^ous) + -IZE.3 Irans. To render frivolous. 

xSax Examiner 662/2 The mode in which the King is 
spoken of . , is improved through a French strainer, wliich 
frivolises it most admirably. 3849 Robertson Serm. Ser. i. 
Senver Human presence, if frivolous, in such moments 
frivolizes the soul 3878 C. Stanford Symb. Christ vii, 
395 You are allowing some levLy to frivolize your life. 

PxivoloilS (frivol^®). Forms; 6 frivolus, 
ft*yvolous(e, (7 Mvoulous), 6-7 frivelons, (6 
fryvlousq 7 firivilous, 6- frivolous, [f. L./ri- 
vol-m + -ODS. Cf. Frivol a.} 

1 . Of little or uo weight, value, or importance; 
paltry, trunqiery ; not worthy of serious attention ; 
having no reasonable ground or purpose. 

3549 Bale Lelamfs N. V, Gift D iv, We fynde for true 
hystoryes, most frjmolouse fables and lyes. 3578 1’immk 
Calnine on Gen. 25 It is too frivolous and vaine to ex- 
pound this worde. 1624 Lu. Kkn<>ington in EWk Or / g . 
Lett. Ser, i. III. 372 In their frivolous delayes, and in the 
unreasonable conditions which they propounded. 3648 
Gage West Ind. xx 169 Uh answers seeming frivolous. 
cx 6 fo Wood Lfe (O. H. S.) I. 398 I'he warden did put 
the college to unnecessary charges, and very frivolous 
expences. 3770 funius^ Lett, xxxix. 198 They voted his 
information frivolous. 3776 Adam Smith W. N. i. xl 
(1869) L 184 The other frivolous ornaments of dress and 
furniture. 3828 &ott F. M Perth vii, 'Phe sliglit and 
frivolous complaints unnecessarily brought before luim 
387T Dixon Tower ill. xxv. aSo He was arrested on a 
frivolous charge. 

b. Law. Ill pleading : Manifestly insufficient or 
futile. 

1736 in SwtfPs Lett. (3766) il, 249 The decree was 
affirmed mo-st unanimou.sly, the appeal adjutiged frivolous. 
3883 Sir H. CorroN in Law Rep. it Q. Bench Div. 532 
Unle-ss the counterclaim is frivolous and unsubstantial 


2 . Characterized by lack of seriousness, sense, or 
reverence; given to trifling, silly, 

1560 tr. P'ishePs Treat. Prayer F ij, Eschewyng all vayne, 
friuolu-s, and vnfruitfull thoughtes. 1575 G. Harvey Letter* 
bk. (Camden) 103 Frivolous boyLhe gramraer schole trickes. 
1687 Wood Life 21 Apr., The duke of Bucks is dead .. 
many frivolous things extant — ‘Bays’, a comedy. 3733 
^rv.VA.v. Sped. No, 156 r6 From reading frivolous Books, 
and keeping as frivolous Company. 3783 Johnson iS Apr. 
in Boswell,^ He may be a frivolous man, and be so much 
occupied with petty pursuits, tliat he may not want friends. 
1862 Miss Hkaddon Lady Audley ix. 63 Lady Audley 
amused herself in her own frivolous fashion, 
absol. 3836 Emerson Nat., Idealism Wks. (Bohn) IL x6o 
The frivolous make themselves merry with the Ideal theory, 
a.s if its consequences were burlesque. 

Hence Pri-volously adv.t Tri-volonsnms* 
x6xx CoTGR., Fainement, vainely, friuolously, to no pur- 
3624 IfoNNE Serm. (Alford * V. exxx. 330 if Abraham 
had any such doubts, of a Frivolousness in so base a Seal 
373a Steele Sped. No. .448 r a I'he frivolously fake ones. 
3768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (185a) I. 319 I'o ..judge of the 
weight or frivalousu««s of objections. i8ia G. Chai.mivRS 
Dom. Econ. Gt. Brit. 396 This argument . . has been fimnd 
to have, at least, the rertinacity of faetbn, if it have not 
the frivolou-sness of folly. 1885 Ld. Bl.ackbuen in Lmo 
Ref 30 Appeal Cases 933 The bankrupt being held to be 
acting frivolously and vexattou&ly, 
obs. form of Feisk ^t. 

t IPri’adoil. Ohs. [as if ad, L, ^frixim em, n. 
of action f. frtg^n (ppl. stem frtxd) to roast.] 
(See quots.) 

363a WooDALt Sttrg^. Mate Wks. (3653) 271 Frixlon h the 
pieparadon of some TOedicaments, with oyl, butter, fete.]. 
1657 I’oMLiNSON Ren&u's Disp. 66 Assatuon and Frixion 
dififer thus. 


■ f Obs. [ad. L. frixormm, £ as 

prec.] A frying-pan. 

3657 Tomlinson Remu's Disp, 472 That same supellex is 
necessary.. as Pottengers, Frixorie-;, etc. 

Friz, variant of Fliizz. . 
f !Priza‘do, sb. Obs. Forms : 6-8 f!ris(e-, 
frysado('W(e, (6 fres-,^ fri.se-, friz-, 7. frie2(e)a- 
do(w), 7-frizado. [a. Sp./rlsada (obs.\ explained 
to mean ‘silk plush’, f. frisar ^ Fr. f’lm' to curl 
(hair], raise a nap on (cloth) ; see FRizi5,FEiEZEz/i^T,] 
A flne kind of frieze. Aho allnk 
3543 Nottingham Rec, IIL 220 One Spayne.s clokeoffry- 
sado. 31^6 (}. Johnson in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. n. II. 175 
XJntill 1 have made .sale of the frisaclos and lynnen cloeth. 
3600 Vaughan Direct. Health (1633) 165 In Winter, your 
upper garment must be of Cotton or Friezendow, 1630 
J. Taylor (Water P.) Praise JJempiced Wks. in. 64/1 Our 
cottons, penistones, frizadocs, bare. 3719 D’Urfey Pills 
HI. 272 And au old Frysadoe Coat to cover his Worship's 
trunk Hose. 

Hence t 'Pri»*do zi. inlr., to produce the appear- 
ance of frizado. In quot. Iran.f 
3598 Sylvks'i er Du Bartas 11. i. iv. H an'iie-crafis 591 A 
deer Brook. .Whuscgurglingstreainsfrizado’donthegraveU. 
Frize, obs. form of Fuklze, FiaiuZE. 

Frizel, var. of Frizzle tA- 
Frizette, Frizeur, vars. of Frisetth, FRmuE. 
1* Frizila'tioii. Ohs.~~^ [f. Frizzle zi.i -p 

-ATIOK.] The action of frizzling (hnir). 

3367 Fenton Trag. Disc. 141 Her chief and comon exer- 
cise, was, to force a fi izilacion of her haire. 

Frizon, Frizure, var. ff. Frison'^, Fribure. 
Frizz, friz, (friz), sb. Also 7 frizz©, [f. next 
vb,] The state of being frizzed or curled ; coticr. 
frizzed hair ; a row or wig of crisp curls. 

16^ Etherkdgk She would if she could in. iii, Draw a 
Comb through him, there is not such Another Frizz in 
Europe. 1(^5 Loud. Gas. No. 2075 4 Her hair brown of 
a natural Frizze or Curl about the foredsead. 370-^ Addison 
Italy (1733) 189 A little Friz, like a Tower, running round 
the Edges of the Face. 1803 .Syd. Smith in Edin. Rev. 1. 
18 Dr. Parr’s wig. .swells out into boundless convexity of 
frizz. 1827 T. Hamilton Cyril Thornton (1845' 277 His 
golden locks were spread out in the utmust amplitude of 
friz. 1863 Wyn i kk Soc. Bees 517 Clustering glossy curls, 
which were .sometime.s made solt and semi-transparent by a 
peculiar friz. 

ftg. 1848 Harr Guesses Ser. n. (1867} 478 A similar full- 
bottomed well-curled friz of words, 
b. ail rib, 

3646 in T\\imAi\vc'g Haunted London (1865] 383 Gave to 
old Friz-wig 0.6. q. 3713 Stkele Euglimm, No. 40. 
260 A .Head. .with a friz Wig and plenteous Cravat-string. 
Frizz, friz (friz), vB Also 7 freeze, 7-8 friz®, 
8 frieze, [ad. Fr. f riser Sp. frisar,, to curl 
(hair), raise a imp on (cloth) ; in the latter of 
these senses tl»e h r. vb. was adopted earlier : see 
FKIES 5 E ziA The Eng. word seems to have been 
originally pronounced (frJzL but to have afterwards 
undergone assimilation to the older Frizzle v . 

The origin of the Rom, vb. is disputed. I'here seems to 
be no good wound for the common \iew that it is of Tout, 
etymology (the interpretation of the ethnic name of the 
Frisians as * curly-haired ' being a mere assumption); quite 
TOssibly it may be a mere special use of the homophonous 
x.f riser Frieze elH 

1 . irans. To curl or crisp (the hair) ; to fom 
into a mass of small, cris]) curls. 

1660 Pei'YS Diary 2a Nov., Dressing of herself with her 
haire friz^.d short up to her eares. 3750 F. Coventry // ziA 
Pompey 11. iii. (1785! 53/2 People who frize their h.air in the 
newest fashion. 3773 SMOLLiiTT Humph. Clinker (1895) 
378 'I'hls machine a tye-periwng] has been in buckle ever 
.since, and now all the servants in the family were employed 
to frizz it out for the ceremony. 3777 VV. Wniri- head Goat's 
Beard 32 Is’t not enough you read Voltaire, While sneering 
valets frizz your hair? 3820 I.amu Elia Ser. i. South-Sea 
Ho., He wore his hair, .powdered and frizzed out. 1862 H. 
Marry AT Vear in Sweden Ii. 43 Grayish hair, frizzed, m 
short erdpe curls, 

2 . HHr. Of hair : To stand up in short crisp curls. 
Also irans. To set up (hair) on end ; to ei ect, 

3696 [see Frizzing ppi. a.]. 3791 W. Hartkam Carolina 
501 [The haT] at the enwn of the head is a’uout two inches 
broad . . and stands frized upright, x 3 io Sporting Mag. 
XXXV. 346 The lion roaring and frizzing his shaggy crest. 

3 . irans. To raise a bur on (the nap of cloth). 
Frieze zi.l 

x8o6 Webster Compend. Did., Friz, to form nap into 
small bura. 

4 . In Leather dressing: To rub (wash-leather, 
etc.) with pumice-stone or a blunt knife, so as to 
remove the grain, soften the surface, and give a 
uniform thickness. 

*697 [see Frizzed ppl. a.\ 3726 Did. Rtest. (ed. 3I s. v. 

Wei‘glot>er. Frizing is the working the Skin woolly on one 
side, 3853 C. MorHt Arts of 'Tanning 434 The skins, after 
having been brought to a state of pelt . . are subjected to what 
is technically termed frlzing, which is a rubbing with a 

E umice stone, or working under the round edge of a blunt 
nife. 3885 C. T. Davis Leai her xMi. 681 The treatment with 
the scraping-knife being generally not sufficient for complete 
frizzing, the reniainiug fibrtions of the grain are removed 
with another sharp knife. 

Hence Frizz :: 6 .ppL a„ Frrzzingz'i 5 ‘/. sb sax^ppl.a. 
cx6vo Z, Boyd Zion's I'lcnvers (38551 317 Freez’d Minions 
all, most brave in vaunus and vowes. 3689 Lend. Gaz. No. 
2450/4 Black short frized Hair. 3696 W. Mounta(;ue Delights 
Holland S3 Fellows, with black frizzing Hair and great 
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Wiitskers. Pmal Laws 6o To use dry, curried 

and frized Leather, c 1770 Erskine Barber in Poet, Reg. 
(iSio) 327 Ruin seize thee, scoundrel Coe ! Confusion on thy 
frizzing wait. 1787 1. 28 His hair wears 

the flo urishes of the most skilful of the frizzing tribe. 182a 
W. Irving Braceh, Hall (1845) 309 f he barber would thrust 
out his frizzed head, with a comb stxvjking in it. 1836 R. 
W. Procter Barber’s Shop xxu (1883) 204 He .. walked 
about London in his well-combed wig, frizzed and three 
tailed. 1874 Knight Z>/cr. Mech. I. 917 Frizzing-machme^ 
a machine on which the nap of woolen cloth is formed into 
a number of little promineaces or tufts. 

Prizes (friz), [f* h'BY V. with echoic termi- 
nation.] a. intr. To make a sputtering noise in 
frying. Tb. trans. (See quot 1891.) 

1835 Marryat 'pac. Faith/, ix, What’s that frizzing in 
your frying-pan ? 1891 Hartland Gloss.,, B'rizz or Frizzle, 
to scorch or dry up. 

Frizisle (iri’z’l), [See Feizzle 27.'^] 

1. Frizzled hair ; a short crisp curl. 

1613 Pilgrimage 650 They curie and fold 

the haire of their head, making a hill in the midst like a hat, 
with frizzles round about. 16^1 Milton (1S51) : 

igi To rumple her laces, her frizzles, and her bobins. a 1843 
Hood Hymeneal Retrosp. 1. vii, Though now they look 
only like frizzles of wool. By a bramble torn off from a sheep. 
1879 Browning N^ed Bratts 32 Some blue fly Which punc- 
tured a dewy scalp where the frizzles .stuck awry. 

trans f 1863 Carlyle Fredk, Gf. xvnt. xiii, Bald crown 
of the landscape, girt with a frizzle of firwoods all round, 
tb. A frizzled wig. Oi^s, 

ifeS Bp. Hall Right eom Mamnwn Wks. 720 When his 
eyes should meet with a poudred frizle. 

2 . [f. the vb.] The state of being frizzled. 

1830 Hawthorne Scarlet L., Custom Ho. {1831) 39 
A wig of majestic frizzle. 

3 . attrib. and tomb., as frizzle -frize, -head', 
frizzle-headed, -lopped adjs. 

1365 Golding Ovid’s Met. vni. (1593) 208 The frizzle 
topped wench in coorse and sluttish geere. 2778 Miss 
Burney Evelina Ixxxii, Pray what do you do with that 
frizle-frize top of your own?^ 1840 Lady C- Bury Hist. 
Flirt iv, Fancy him bowing his little frizzle head. 1891 T. 
Hardy T’m I, 19 A frizzle-headed brawny damsel. 

iFrinazIe (frrz 1), sb.^ dial. Also 7 frezel, 9 friz- 
(z)el. [Cf. Fleeeish, Foeison.] See quot. 1892. 

2629 Z. Boyd Last Battell Soule 1266 He is euer readie 
to strik fyre with his frezell and his flint, zriSry Hogg 
Tales t Sk. III. 192 Putting down the frizzel, and making 
it spring up again with a loud snap. 2892 Northnmbld. 
Gloss. 305 Frizzle^ in flint and steel gun.s the piece of iron 
acted on by the flint to produce the explosion. 

Frizzle (fri*zl),z / 1 Forms: 6 fris'.;l,frysla, 6-8 
frisle, frizel j, frizle, (7 frez-, friziF, 7 - frizzle, 
[This and the related Fbizzlb sb. are of obscure 
origin ; they occur much earlier than F'rizz v. to 
curl (hair) from which they might be supposed 
to be derived ; the verb to Feieze cloth, however, 
which is etymologically identical, is older, and 
may have given rise to frisel as a frequentative 
formation. Cf. 0¥ vis. frisle, fresle, head of hair, 
curls, North ¥ris. friessle, fressle head of hair, lock 
of hair, moAlFxls.frisseljett, fnslen to plait (esp. 
the hair) ; but the origin of these words, and their 
relation to the Eng. words, is uncertain; cf. also 
OF.fresel a comb worn m the hair.] 

1. trans. To curl (hair) in small crisp curls. 

2565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Calamisiratus, trimmed: 

crisped : or frisled. 2573 Twyne Mneid LI j, Lockes with 
bodkins fri.sled fine. 2632 Brathwait FMg, Genii 
283 A long lock he has got, and the ait to frizle it. 2707 
Cwrios, in Htisb. Card. 277 T'is enough only that her 
Hair be not frizzled. 2766 [Anstey] Bath Guide xi. 41 A 
prodigious rough black Head of Hair That is frizzled and 
curl’d o’er her Neck that is bare. 2822 W. Irving Braceb. 
Hall iv. 34 Her hair , . is frizzled out and put up with pins. 
2869 Trollope He Knew vii, Her grey hair was always 
frizzled with the greatest care. 

absoL 2376 Ga.scoigne Sieele'Gl. EpiL 15 They .. bum- 
bast, bolster, frisle, and perfume, a 2613 Overbury A IVi/e 
(1638) 180 Hee studies by the discretion of his Barber, to 
frizle like a Baboone. 

t b. ? transf. To adorn with frills or raffles. Ohs, 
[But po.ssibly a distinct word. Gf. OTP. freseli frilled, 
ruffled, f./zz-iTir/ frill ; also FrisletJ 
27S3 Songs Costume (Percy) 232 Frizzle your elbows with 
ruffles sixteen. 2753 Lond. Mag. July 343 Circling round 
her iv’ry neck, Frizzle out the smart Vandike. 

2. intr. for rejl. To form into crisp curls ; to 
curl or twist up. 

2607 Topsell Fotcrf. Beasts CtAsS) 505 The dust of the 
same mixed with oyl. .doth cause the hair to frisle and curl. 
1727 Bradley jFujw. Diet. s.v. Crown-ScaL, A. .malignant 
Matter, that breaks forth at the Roots of the Hair, where it 
sticks to the Skin, and makes it frizzle and stare. x8&6LaTo 
Times LXXXI. 84/1 The smoke and the noxious gases 
caused the leaves of the plants, etc., to curl and frizzle up, 
fS. trans. To brush or touch lightly. Cf. Frieze 
3. 

26^ Peacham Genii, Exerc. I, xxvi. 93 For a feather, 
Lake frizled with red lead. 2652 Wright tr. Camus’ 
Nature’s Paradox 134 The agreeable noise, which the 
Leaves of the Neighbouring Trees did make, when frizled 
by the Zephyr’s welcome Wings. 

Hence Fri-zzling' ppl. a. Also rri*zz3.er, one 
who frizzles. 

2779 Forrest Voy, N. Guinea 95 Their comb, .with which 
th^ now and then combed their frizzling locks. 2779-80 
Cook Voy, (2785) 1. 283 In some it [hair] was of a frizzling 
disposition. ^ 1816 J. Gilchrist Philos. Etym. 263 Mu- 
sicians, dancing-masters, perfumers, frizzlers, gilders. 


Priaizle (friVl), [f. Frtzz : see -le.] 
a. intr. =. Fuizz zi.- a. b. trans. To fry, toast, 
or grill (with a sputtering noise). 

a. 2839 Thackeray Fatal Boots (1869) 362 A nice fresh 
steak was frizzling on the gridiron. 28.S3 Cojifess. Ticket- 
of-Leave Man 77 jack dropped the candle, and set some of 
the wigs frizzling. 2874 Dasent Tales Fjeld Pie heard 
the molten lead bubbling and frizzling in our clerk’s 
throat. 

b. 2858 Hawthorne Fr. 4- It. /rnls, 11. 134 When the ; 
sun had the fairest chance to frizzle , me. 2888 Burgon 
Lives 12 Gd. Men 1. iv. 388 To pull a herring daily from the 
string, and to frizzle it.. for breakfast. 

Hence rri'zzled, Pri-zzling* ppl. adjs. Also 
Pri*zzle sb., the action of the vb. 

28312 Mrs, Stowe Uncle Tom’s C. iv, Aunt Chloe . . pre- 
siding. .over certain frizzling items in a stewpan, i860 A ll 
Year Rozmd 460 My frizzling brains. 2891 Rutlazid Gloss. 
s.v. " The doctor says as how he’s to hev some frizzled 
mutton.’^ 1894 Crockett Raiders (eel. 3) 35 Flounders., 
with their tails jerking Flip, flap, in the frizzle of the pan. 

Frizzled {Jn’zVa), ppl. a. [f. Fbizzle v.'^ + 
-ED i. j in senses of the vb. : a. of hair. Also, 
of a wig, the head : Consisting of or covered with 
crisp curls. Of a fowl : see quot. 1885. : 

1367 Horace’s Art Poetrie, etc. Citja, Mecaenas, i 

if I meete with the without my frisled top. Not notted I 
fyiie and fashion lyke. 2373 G. Harvey LeUer-bk, (Cam- 
den) 103 A gallant iVNeld pate. 1598 Barckley Felic. Man 
III. (1603) 272 Fou shall have a halter in place of your frizeled 
haire. 2630 Bulwer Aztthropomet. ii. 58 The frizled and 
over-powdered Gallants of our times. 1660 F. Brooke tr. 
Le Blazic's Trav. 250 Displumed geese, as likewise most 
part of the ducks were, the rest frizeled. 2725 Bradley 
B'am. Diet. Poultry, Frisled Hens may also be put j 
into the Yard. 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 6 He called | 
it New Guinea, from the frizzled locks of the inhabitants. 
2817 Lady Granville June (1894' 1. loi A fine, 

courteous-Iooking seigneur, witha grey frizzled head. 1^7 ; 
Ld. Lindsay Chr. Art I. 126 Cain is represented with 
frizzled hair. 2885 Tegetmeier in Encycl. Brit, XIX. 645 | 
Frizzled fowl.s are birds in which each feather curls outwards 
away from the body. Ihey are common in India. , 

fg- t577 Harrison England Pref. (1877) iii, 1 hope that 
this foule frizeled 'J’reatise of mine will prooue a spur to j 
others better learned. 1652 Be lowes Theoph. v. vii. 68, 1 i 
will Neglect curl’d Phrases frizled skill, 
b. ot Other objects. 

i59(S R. L[inche] (2877) 66 All tapjstred with Natures 

mossie greene, Wrought in a frizled guise. 2599 Thynne 
Animadv. (1875) 33 note, Aurifrisium frisled cloth of gold. 
2601 Holland Pliny 1. 396 Those [citron tables] that are 
friiiled with small .spots standing thicke. 1613 16 W. Browne 
Brit. Past. ii. v. 158 The frizled coates which doe the moun- 
taines hide, 2667 Milton P. L. vh. 323 The. .Bush with 
frizl’d hair implicit. ^ 1746-7 Hervey Medit. (1818) loi The 
par.sley, with her frizzled locks. « 1803 Beattie 34 
O'er their head The furze its frizzled covering spread. 2784- 
1815 Annals o/Agric., Suff. V. 252 (E, D. S.) Frizled. ‘ The 
straw [of the potatoes] beingfrizled{curled)asthey call it here.’ 

Frizzling (fri*zliij), vbl. $b. [f. Frizzle * -f- 

-iNa i.j The action of the vb. Frizzle in various 
senses ; an instance of this. Also attrib. 

1592 T. Timme Ten Eng, Lepers P'iij, The divell himselfe 
was the first inventer of . . frizling. iCti Coryat Crudities 
261 A frlsling orcrispingpinneofiron. 2635 Prynne Histriom. 

1. VL i. 303 Meretricious Paintings, Fnzlings, Pouldrings, 
Attynngs, and the like. 2862 Sala Accepted Adetr. 128 No 
frizzling tongs had ever been heard of in their vicinity. 

Frizzly (frrzU) , a. [f. F eizzle ^ A i + - y i .] Full 
of frizzles or crisp curls. 

2707 J. Stevens tr. Qitevedo’s Com, Wks. (1709) 370 Fririy 
black . . Hair. 2782 Elphinston tr. Martial n. xxxvi. 103 
Nor with frizzly shock, nor frowsy hair. 1833 Longe, 
Outre-Mer Prose Wks. 1886 I. 264 The crisping, frizzly 
waves glide in snaky folds. 1882 Day of Kesi 006 The 
under steward — whose frizzly unkempt head of hair stood 
out . . round his head like a halo. 

Frizzy (fri*zi), a. [f. Frizz + -y^.] Of, 
pertaining to, or resembling a frizz. 

2870 Dasent Annals (ed. 4) L 339 A thing with frizzy 
hair all down her neck. 2876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. 1. 217 
Mr. Lush’s . . .strong black grey-besprinkled hair of frizzy 
thickness. 2881 Tylor Anihropol. The Africans show 
the woolly or frizzy kind £of hair]. 
tFro, sb. Obs.— ^ [?a. ON. frd in the same 
sense.] Comfort, relief. 

a 2310 in WrighPs Lyric F. xxxvi. 200 Of myne deden 
fynde y non fro. 

Fro {iron), Sc. frae (fr/), prep, {adv., conf). 
Forms: a. (chiefly north, and Sc.) 2-’j &a, 5-6 fray, 
(6 fre, frea), 8-9 fras ; j8. 2- fro, (4-5 froo, 

7 frow). [a, ON. frd, corresp. to OE. /ram. From.] 
A. prep. (Now only Sc. and diall) 

1 . = From in all its senses. 

o. CZ200 Demin 211 Fra |?iss da35 }>a. shallt ben dumb. 
Ibid, 2265 Swa ferr fra Godess riche, a 1300 Cursor M. 479 
(G5tt.) Lucifer.. fell P’or his pride fra heuen to helL CX400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) Pref. i To. .delyuer vsfra deed withouten 
end. 2563-^ Buchanan Reform. Si. Andros Wks. (1892) 9 
Euery Satterday fra ane efter none to four houris. 2558 
Kennedy Compend. Tractiue in Wodr. Soc. Misc.(iB:^4) 103 
To disceme the rycht understanding of the Scripture fra the 
wrang. 1588 A. King tr. Canisius’ Catech. 163 To abstein 
fra flesh. 2788 Burns Naebody, I’ll borrow frae nae-body. 
2803 Wordsw, Yarrow Umu v, Fair hangs the apple frae 
the rock. 1816 Scott A ntiq. ix. After his walk frae the manse. 
2876 J. Wilson Nod. Ambr. Wks, 2855 I. 174 You canna 
tell a tree frae a tether. 2877 N. W. Line. Gloss,, Fra,, from. 

j3. c 1200 Trm. Coil. Horn, iii pis longe weie be he ferde 
fro heuene to helle. c 2230 Gen. f Ex. 89 God iedde hem fro 
helle m3t to paradises leue c 2374 Chaucer Compl. 

Mars 236 Whan hit was fro his possession, ci^So Wyclif 


Serm. Sel. Wk.<?. 1. 138 And semen pure religious to be 
exempte fro charite. 1382 — 2 Sam. xxiv. 15 Fro Danvnto 
Eer.sabee. c 2386 Chaucer Reeve’s T. i At Trumpington, nat 
fer fro Cantebrigge. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. 1. 54 Clobedehem 
in copis, to be knowe fro oi?ere. 1423 Ja.s. i Kingh Q. lii, Fro 
this day forth. i:i449 Pecock Repm. i. i. 7 Fro al re.sonyng. 
1480 Caxton Chrou Eng. xliv. 29 They went fro toune. to 
tonne. 1526 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531 15 [Hej gyueth 
fro hymselfe frely. 1581 Sidney 4* Y/tWi: ix, Where 

you may haiie some defence Fro the storms in my breast 
breeding. 2611 .Shaks. Cytub. v. v. 261 Why did you throw 
5'our wedded Lady fro you ? a 1631 Donne Poems (1650 ■ 29 
Can cal vow’d men fro doysters, dead from tombs. 2884 
Cheshire Gloss., Fro, from. 

'f* b. In verse frequently placed after its sb. {esp. 
as a rime-wd.). Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M- 16814 + 20 Gr parted bom froo. 2362 
Langl. F, PL A. ii. 34 When heo was me fro, I loked and 
byhelde. c 2400 Rom, Rose 4120 That I mote goo So fer the 
fresh floures froo. 0 x4.60 ybMwrZty rJ/rj/. (Surtee.s) 258 1'hat 
no tratur .stylle his cons you fray. C1470 Henry IVallace 
vni. 837 Bot othir dede, or ellis fled thaiin fray. 2549-62 
Sternhold & H. Ps. XXX. 13 I'he mourning weede thou 
tookest me fro. 1580 SiDNfi:Y (1622 87 Pas thought 
it hell, while he was Cosmafro. 2805 Scott Minstr, 
m. xvi, Well could he hit a fallow-deer Five hundred feet 
him fro. 

tc. Pfo oneself', (beside oneself’, out of one’s 
wits. Clean fro : quite contrary to. (Gf. From 8 b.) 

2483 Vulgaria abs Terentio 18 b, I am fro my selfe for 
angyre. 14S3 Caxton G. de la 'PourlBii}, She by cam al 
frantyke and fro herself. 1525 Ld. Berners B'roiss. IL 
ccxix. [ccxv,] 676 They had spyce.s ynoughe, and bredde 
made of mylke, dene fro the nature of Fraunce. c 2530 — 
Arth. Lyt. (1814) in He was so sore dyspleased, that 
he was nye therwyth fio him selfe. 

2. Followed by other prepositions. (Cf, From i 6 .) 
^82300 Cursor M. 14407 Fra amang cursed ledd. 
c 2340 /bid. 25596 (Fairf.)pou was tane fra of e crosse. 1382 
Wyclif Josh. vih. 11 Fro a^ens of the citee [Vulg. ex ad- 
verso cirntatisj. 2382 — Luke i. 78 He spryngynge vp fro 
an hi3 hath visytid vs. <1x400 Gamclyn 803 1‘ho come 
Oamelyn fro under be wode-r3,’s. a 1592 Maklowe & Nashk 
Dido in,(Rtklg.) . 62/2 But I wull tear thy eyes fro forth thy 
head. 1813 WooGQueerPs Wake 70 Than up there rase ane 
wee wee man Franethe the moss-gray .stane. 
t3. W ith an adverb in place of a sb.-object. 
((if. Fro.m 15.) Fro tan tat‘. from the time that. 
?- from this time forth. Obs. 
t' 1200 (,)rmin 17970 He batt fra bibufenn comm. C12S0 
Gen. Ex. 188 Fro 6an Sat he sin5©n bi-gan. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 932 Eue fra ban hir cald adam. /bid, 10976 pou sal be 
dumb fra nu. Ibid. 20078 For quam i com dun fra o-foouen. 
t:i340 Hampole IVks. (Horstman) L 287 Sothely fra thy- 
thene Inry.se.s a gret lufe. 1377 Langl. P. FI, B. in. 109 Cam 
late fro bi^imde. c 1449 Pecock Repr. i xii. 63 Be waar 
therfore frohems forthward. Ibid. n. ix. 297 Whanne he were 
departid frotliens. a 2533 Ld. Berners Hz4on Ixxxi. 243 Ye 
may go fro hen.s forth wliere ye lyst. 2536 in Strype Eccl. 
Mem. (1721) 1. x.Nxv. 271 It is to trust.. that party will also 
froforth. .own to law all other abtisions. 

f4. Of, concerning. Cf. ON./ri. rare~‘'^. 

<?23oo Harrow. Hell 28 More wo Then i con ou telle 
fro. 

B. adv. In a direction or position that is remote 
or apart ; away. Now only in phr. to and fro (see 
To) ; for which rarely fro {fra) and tUL + 7b do 
fro : to remove. Also, contrary, against. Of or 
fro : for or against. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8927 par was a stank bot Httel fra Hight 
piscina probatica. Ibid. 11937 bat water moght rin fra and 
till, Vte of b® finm al atte win. C2420 Pallad. on Husb. 
XU. 197 Whan they come vp the smallest fro they do, So 
that the saddist faster may ascende. C14S0 Holland 
Howlai 270 Sum said to and sum fra. Sum nay and sum 
3a. 2562 Child-Marriages (E. E. T. S. 1 204 He sais he 
cannot say anytliinge of his honesty, of nor fro, 1576 
I'lkming Panopl. Epist. Epit. A iij b. Passage to, fro, and 
through without danger. 

t b. Comb., Oi.s fro-leader'^ Abductor i. Ohs. 

2625 Croqke Body of Man 749 Called the Fro-leader or 
the muscle of Indignation or the Wayward muscle, 
f C. conf. (Chiefly north.) Obs. 

1, From the time that, from the moment when ; 
as soon as, when. Also, that. 

x^.. E E. A Hit. F. B. 1325, >& al bur^ dome of Daniel, 
fro he deuised hade, |?at alle goudes com of god. 2375 Bar- 
bour Bruce 1. 141 And fra he wysi guhat charge thai had, 
He buskyt hym, but mar abad. /bid. 581 Fra at the Brwee 
to dede war brqcht. c 2375 Sc, Leg. Saints, i^etrus 536 And 
fra Marcellus bis cane se, He had batof rycht mekilwondir. 
£’2400 Maundev, (Roxb.) xxiv. log And, fra I come bare, 
I Icnewe wele it was oberwi.se. ^1450 St. Cni/ibert 
iSurtees) 39 Fra he was eght fters aid. /bid. 3435 Fra bat 
god my saule will haue. 14. . Plumpton Corr. (1839) 28, 1 am 
siker he will thank you full hartely,fro I lett him witt. 25. . 
[Dunbar] Gif^e wald lufe 14 Poems (1893) 312 And he that 
is of hairt vntrew, Fra he be kend, fair weill, adew. 2523 
Douglas VI. X. i Fra that the ancyant nun of Dan 

Phebus Tliir wordis eudlt had. 

2. In a logical sense : Since, seeing that. 

253s Stewart Cron. Scot. 1 1. 701 Syne efter him Alexander 
hi.s bruther .. Efter his deid succeidit in his steid, Fra this 
Edgair witboutin child wes deid. 2585 Jas, I Ess. Foesie 
(Arb.) 43 'fhen, fra 1 .saw (as I already told) How roencom- 
i plaind. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 102 Fra the follower haue 
founden borgh lawfuilie. 

tiPro, z'. Obs. rare" K [?£. JFro ar^/z'.] intr. 
?To go frowardly or nntowardly, be unsuccessful. 

1559 Mirr. Mag,, Dk. Yorkxxiii, G^ that causeth thuiges 
to fro or frame. 

Pro, obs. form of Frow, Dutchwoman. 

Froam, Perron, form of Fi^eam. 

Froat, Froath, vars. of Feot, Froth. 


FBOCK, 


FROa 


Frob, o^)S. var* of Theob. 

Frock i,frf?k), Bbrnns: 4-5 frokk©, sfroggG, 
4~6 frok(e, Sc. or norik. frog, 6-7 frocks, 6- 
frock. fa. F.// (^recorded from 1 2tli c.) ; of im- 
certain origin. 

Cf. Pr.y^ifc frock, med.L. /raca/s,jf^i:c7^s-. Some scholars 
rcj^ard the J?- forms as the original, and identify the word 
with L. Jlocais, OF. J^oc Flock s6,'^ Others regard 
as adopted from a Teut word, OHG. Arock (once), OS. hroc 
(once), OBVis. /2w^’/i.'(rare) ; but in these forms it is believed 
by many Germanists that the kr- is a misspelling without 
phonetic significance, the usual forms being OHG. rock 
(mod.Ger. rock,^ OFris. rokk, OE. rocc.), 

1 . A long habit with large open sleeves ; the outer 
and characteristic dress of a monk. Rarely, a 
cassock (of an Anglican clergyman). Hence, the 
priestly office which it indicates. Cf, Unfeock v. 

^^350 Durh. MS. Cka. Roll,\xi xj pJinnis . . praeter ij frokkes, 
1363 Langl. P. PL A. V. 64 Of a freris frokke were the fore- 
sfeuys. c 1440 Prornp, Parv. 179/2 BVoke, monkes habyte 
. .cucttUa, 1466 Leii. No. 549 II. 270 For a cope 
called a frogge of worsted for the BVior of Bromholm xxvi^. 
viiiy. 1548 Udall Eras7n. Par. xix. 3-4, An other 
poynteth to some one of the pharis.aicai sort, clad m a blacke 
iVocke or cope. 1683 Temple Mefn. Wks, 1731 1 . 465 A 
French Monk, who some time since had left his Frock for 
a Petticoat. 1762 H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. L 
iii. 51 As the frock of no religious order ever was green, 
this cannot be meant for a friar. 1810 Scott of L. 

in. iv, The Hermit by it stood. Barefooted, in his frock and 
hood. 1887 W. Gladden Paruh Probknns 333 It was 
the utterance of such words as these that cost the great 
Carmelite preacher [Father Hyacinthe] his frock. 

2 . An upper garment worn chiefly by men ; a long 
coat, tunic, or mantle. 

13. . E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1742 pe kyng comaunded anon to 
clepe |?at wyse, In frokkes of fyn cIo|j, 1375 Barbour Arwci? 
X. 375 With blak froggis all helit thai The Armquris at thai 
on thame had. c *435 Wyntoun Cron. vni. xxxviii. 57 
likane a gud Burdowne in hand, And royd B'rogis on jjare 
Armyng. c 1460 Towndey Myst, (Surtees) 241, I wold be 
fayn of this frog [Chri.st’s coat) myght it fall vnto me. 
x^oo ao Dunbar Poems li. 3 To giff a doublett he is als doure, 
As it war off ane futt syd frog. 1537 Lane, Wills I, 6 And 
also that he geifF to Richard Fene a jakett called my frocke. 
x(Sxi Bible Mcdus. xl.4 B'rom him that weareth purple, and 
a crown, vnto him that is clothed with a linnen frocke. 
x^ G. Daniel 'Prinarch., Hen. F, clxxix, Another girds 
his Frock, wtt> a sure Thonge. X700 Dry den Sigy^m. 4* 
Guise, 144 Yet (for the wood j^rplexed with thorns he 
knew) A frock of leather o'er his limbs he drew. 1848 W, H, 
Kelly tr. L, Blands Hist. Ten Years II. 559 Kings at 
arms covered with long frocks of cloth of gold. 

fig. X604 Shaks. Ham. ui. iv. 164 (Qo. 2) I'hat monster 
cnstome, .to the vse of actions faire and good, .giuesa frock 
or Liuery That aptly is put on to refraine night. 

b. Frock qf mail i a defensive garment, armour, 
a. coat of mail. 

1671 Milton Samson 133 Samson. .Made arms ridiculous, 
useless the, .frock of mail Adamantean proof. 1835 Brown- 
ing Paracelsus ni. 715 , 1 have addressed a frock of heavy 
mail, Yet may not join the troop of sacred knights. 

fig. x8^x~4 Emerson Ess,, Politics Wks. (Bohnl I. 244 
I’he gladiators in the lists of power feel, through all their 
frocks of force and simulation the pre-sence of worth. 

3 . A loose outer garment worn by peasants and 
workmen ; an overall ; more fully smock-frock, 

a x6d8 Davkn ANT News from Plymcnttk iv, i, Cable, Come 
your affair. Squire of the B'rock ! Briefly Dispatch 1 Where 
IS this courteous Dam.sel? Porter. At my Hous^ Sir. 
1698 F’rver Acc, E. India 4- F. 95 Flesh-coloured Vests, 
somewhat like our Brickmakens Frocks. 1724 De Foe Mem, 
Cavalier 1 pistols under my i^rey frock. X777 

Watson Philip II (1839) 525 Three offleers, . disguised like the 
peasants of that country with long frocks, 1840 R. H. Dana 
Bef Mast xxxvi. 136 The duck frocks for tarring down 
rigging. 1883 C. 'Walpobd Fairs 153 Dealers in haubergs, 
or waggoners” frocks. 

b. A wearer of a smock-frock ; a poor person. 

i6xa W. Parkes Curtaine-Dr. (1876) 25 The rich and the 
poore, euen from the furd gown to the sweating frock. 1825 
B. JoNSON Staple of N. v, ii, Porter. Sir, I did give it him. 
P, sen. What. .A frock spend sixpence I 

C. A woollen ‘guernsey’ or ‘jersey* worn by 
sailors ; esp. in Guernsey or Jersey frock. 

181X W. 'I’hom Hist. Aberd. vi. 150 Besides stockings, 
they make frocks, mitts, and all sorts of hosiery. X825 
Jamieson, FVori&j a sort of worsted netting worn by sailors, 
often in lieu of a shirt. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Yoy 
Eng. Wks. (Bohn) 21 . 13 Ttie sailors have dressed him in 
(a) Guernsey frock. 1867 Smyth SailoPs Word-bk., Frog, 
an old term for a seaman's coat or frock. Ibid., Jersey 
frocks, woollen frocks supplied to seamen. 

4 . The outer garment, for indoor wear, of women 
and children, consisting of a bodice and skirt ; a 
gown, dress. 

The word is now appUed chiefly to the garment worn by 
children^ and young girls, cf. short frock that worn by 
women is commonly called a dress'-, go'mn is also current, 
though (exc. in the U. S.) less generally, (But in the 
language of fashionable society the use of frock for ‘ dress* 
has within the la.st few year-s 'teen revived.*) 

XS38 Bury Wills (Camden) 134, I wyll my goddowter 
and seruant, shall haue my wosted kyrtell . . and my froke. 
iSSo Crowley Way to Wealth 325 Let youre wiues 
therefore put of theire fine frockes and Frenche hoodes. 
16x3 Drayton Poly-olb, xviii. 284 And on her loynes a frock 
with many a swelling pleate. 1705 Land. Gas, No. 41 17/4 
Cloathed with a i-ed Damask Coat, with blue Blowers, and 
over it a white Holland Frock, Ildd. No. 41:49/4 James 
Smith, upward.s of 4 yemrs of Age, in a hanging Sleeve Coat, 
and a painted Frock, .is missing. 1735 Johnson s. y. Frock, 
A kind of gown for children. x8t8 La Belle Assemble 
XVII. No. 108. 87/2 The newest ball-dreas is composed of 
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a frock of tulle, over a rose-coloured slip of satin. 1833 
Ht. Martineau Three Agesuh 108 Striving to patch uponce 
more the girl's frock and the boy's coat- 1867 Trollope 
Ckron. Barset ILxlv. 9, I don't think I've ever been in 
London since I wore short frocks. 1882 Mis.s Braddon ML 
Royal II. vii. 143 Fishky,. looked lovely in her white .satin 
frock and orange-blossoms. 1884 Girl's Own Paper 28 Jiine 
618/3, I think ‘ frock ' seems to be applied to the morning 
costume, and ‘ dress ’ to that of evening only. 18S9 Barrie 
Windmv in Thrums 172 There could never be more than a 
Sabbath frock and an everyday gown for her. 

6. A coat with long skirts. In mod. quots. 
Fhock-coat. 

X719 De Fob Crusoe 11. vi, A light coat like a frock. 174S 
Smollett Rod. Raiid. (x8i2) 1 . 387 A gentleman dressed in 
a green frock came in. 1770 Richardson Anecd. Russian 
Emp. 325 A light blue frock with .silver frog.s. 1830 40 W. 
Irving Wolfert's R, (xSss) 162, I observed the Duke of 
Wellington ,, He was alone, simply attired in a blue frock. 
1855 Thackeray I, 128 Dine in your frock .. if 

your dress-coat is in the country. 1876 Bksant & Rice 
Gold. Butterfly III. 194 The coat.. a comfortable easy old 
frock, a little baggy at the elbows. 

b. A coat ol a similar ‘ cut’ used as a military 
uniform; spec, see quot. 1881. 

I 7 S 3 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. vii. xcii. 422 He. .appears. . 
always in his regimentals, which are a blue cloth frock 
with silver brandenburgs. x88i Wilhelm MiiiL Diet., 
Frock, in the British service, tlie undress regimental coat 
of the guards, artillery, and royal marines, iteo iqik Cent. 
Nov. 842 The stable jacket wifi retain its fresh iiess, as its 
owner drills in his * service frock 

6. attnb. and Comb., frock-hody, frock-like \ 
t frock-clothes, -dress {rare\, dress of which a 
frock-coat is a part: so frock-suit; f froek- 
mau =“ 3 b; frock-uniform, undress uniform 
(see 5 b). 

1862 F. WiLFORD Maiden of our oaim day 97 , 1 can make 
this *frock-body while you are making the skirt. 1769 
Public Advertiser x June 3/2 Silk Cloths . . for Gentlemens 
Dress and * Frock Cloaths. 18^ Buchanan in Harpers 
Mag, Jan. (1884I 256/1, I was invited *in *frock dress' to 
the dinner, 1^6 W. J, Tucker E, Europe 183 From be- 
neath his vest there hung.. the *frock'like ‘ gatya’ (drawers) 
of the Magyar peasant. Gods Plea for Nmeveh 

II. 46 If ye fight for the wall, let not the *frokman take 
the right hand of you in worth. 18x0 Wellington in 
Gurw. Desp, VI. 591 We.. shall be highly flattered by your 
company, .whether in full or in ‘‘frock uniforms. 

Hence rro’ckhood, the state of being dressed in 
a (short) f ock; 1 3 Pro*okiiaed ///. «., clad in a 
(monk’s) frock. 

1708 Mottkux Rabelais iv. xlvi. (1737) 186 A frockify'd 
Hobgoblin. 1861 Wvnter Soc. Beesxse, How many Billies 
and Bobbies, revelling in all the glorious ease of frockhood, 
have you not reduced to the cruel purgatory of breeches. 

Frock (frf?k), V. [f. Frock irans. To pro- 
vide with or dress in a frock ; lit. scad fg. b. To 
invest (a person) with priestly office or privilege. 
Cf. Unfrock v. 

1828 W. S. Landor Wks.iiB^d) 1 . 535/2 A gentleman whom 
perhaps nothing but the hope of gratifying his amiable 
passions had cowled and frocked. x86o A It Year Round 
No. 54. 79, I have seen baby London sliort-coated, and 
frocked, and breeched. 1878 Browning Poets Croisic xcv, 
I'll . . femininely frock, Your poem masculine that courts 
La Roeque. 1896 Fairbairn in Contemf. Rev, Mar. 315 
Founding a J erusalem bishopric and frocklng its new bishop. 
Fro*ck-COai;« A double-breasted coat with 
skirts extending almost to the knees, which are not 
cut away but of the same length in front as behind, 

1823 Spirii Pub, Jmls. (1824) 60 A regularly built green 
frock coat, not forgetting the velvet collar. 18^ Willis 
PenciUings 11 . xliv. 46 He sat on a divan, cross-legged, in 
a military frock-coat. X836-7 Dickens Sk. Bos (tSso) tmlt 
He usually wore a brown frock-coat, without a wrinkle. 
1886 Hall Caine Son of H agar 11. xvi, There was John 
Proudfoot, the blacksmith, uncommonly awkward in a 
frock coat. 

Hence F’rock-ooa'tedt ppl. a., wearing a frock- 
coat. 

X852 R. S. Surtees Spongds Sp. Tour (1893) 205 'The 
people . . could hardly recognise the frock-coated, fancy- 
vested, military-trousered swell as Lord Scamperdale. 

Frocked (fr^kt), pple. and ppl a. [f. Frock 
sb. and v. + -Ei>.] Dressed in a frock. 

?<:i5So Robin Consc. x6’j in Hazl E. P. P. HI. 238, I will 
goe frocked and in a french hood. X830 I'ennyson Poems 
146 Both in bloom white silk are frocked. xB 6 o Hawthorne 
Marb. Faun xxi. (1883) 226 Frocked and hooded skeletons. 
1868 Gaa Eliot Sp, Gipsy 318 The Father came bare- 
headed, frocked, a rope Around his neck. 

Frockingf (ffp*kiq). [f. Frock sh. + Cf. 
Coating.] Material for (smock-)frocks. 

1864 Lowell Moosehead JrnL, Fireside Trav. 112 Enor- 
mous cowhide boots, over which large blue trousers of frock- 
iiig strove in vain to crowd themselves,- 

FrocMess [f. Frock .r^. -f-lrss.] 

Without a frexjk. 

1880 Daily News 2 Nov. 2/5 Bria^ privately orders a 
guard to be set over the frockless frmrs. 

t Fro'dils. Oks. Also 7 feodels. [shortened 
ad. Fr. afrodilk : see AFg’ODiLLj « Affodill i. 

1674 N. Cox GmU. Recreai. r. {dbnf 146 Two pound of 
the Roots of Frodds. 1725 Bradley Fmn, Diet. s. v. Mange, 
The Roots of Frodils two Founds, 

Froe, frow (fr^«). Now chiefly 17 .S. Also 
6-7 feower, 7 fro we, frau, 8 jEro. [The synony- 
mous Fromwarb suggests that the earliest form 
represents a sufet. use of Froward iz. in the 


lit. sense ‘ turned away the reference being to the 
position of the handle.] 

1 , A wedge-shaped tool used for cleaving and 
ri\ing staves, shingles, etc. It has a handle in the 
plane of the blade, set at riglit angles to the back, 

X573 Tusser Hush. xvii. (187S) 36 A frower of iron, for 
cleamng of lath, 1616 J. Lane Coni. Sgris T. ix. 63 In- 
castinge stooles, ropes;, froes,chames.,and all trassh whatso- 
ever. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia iv. Wks. (Arb.) 608 Tooles 
[required) . . 5 frowes to cleaue pale. 1668 'Worudge 
IJlct. RtisL, A Frower, an Edge-tool used in cleaving 
Lath. 1685 R. Burton Eng. Emp. Amer. x. 149 A set of 
Y edges and F raus. .to every family. _ 1775 Romans Hist. 
Floriua 182 A river or .splitter, who rives them [trees] with 
the fro. 1851 S. Juod Margaret xvi. (1871) 137 With froe 
in one hand and mallet in the other. 1^4 Knight Diet. 
Meek. 1 . 918 Frmo (Caepering). 

t 2 . (vSee quot. ; peih. a distinct word.) Ohs. 

X594 Plat Jewdlho. ni. 20 Those warming pinnes., which 
oi suine are called Frees, and being put iato their ca.ses, 
and tiiose cases wrapped in lirinen bagges, doe serve toheate 
beddes. 

Free, obs. form of Frow, Dutchwoman. 

Frog I (%>g). Forms; i frogga, 2-7 frogge, 
4 frock, 5 froke, (4 froge, 5 frugge), 7 frogg, 
5~frog. PL 3 froggen, Bwroggen. \fM.frogga 
wk, masc. ; a hypocoristic formation (peculiar to 
Kng.), from the root contained in the various Teut. 
synonyms, of which there are three different types : 
(i) OFt.frox, {ffrosc).forsc str. ma.se. (see Feosh) 
*«Du. vorsch, OllQi.forsk (MHG. vorsch, mod.G. 
frosch), ON, frosk-ri^O'V&xX. '^frosko-z', (2) ME. 
frudCi Frobd, frog or toad, related by ablaut to 
Ql:>i./raiS-r, OSw. pi. fr^dkiriptL.frd) ; cf. OF, 
froit, frot toad, which is perh. of Scandinavian 
origin ; (3) ON. frauke, whence perh. the ME. 
froke, given among the forms of the present word. 

The etymological relation between the various Teut. words 
involves some unsolved difllculties. Some scholars, on the 
ground of (S&.frogga, and iytA.frmike, assume a rooten(]- 
ing in a guttural, and explain Ol'eut. *frosko* z.'A~*froEsko-. 
I'his does not account for the 'M.ld,.frS.de, Cil^.fraud-r,zxiA 
hence it has been suggested that the common root of all the 
words is frud- Xfrod~S,fraud-,frild - ; OTeut.j/r/mf--|- suffix 
-ko- would by phonetic law become "^frosko -- ; the ON. 
frauke appears to be for *fraubke. With regard to OE, 
frogga it may be remarked that the ending -gga occurs in 
several other names of animals : cf. stagga, aoega, wiega. 
It is possible that fngga may owe its form to tlie analogy 
of other animal name.s with this termination. 

1 . A tailless amphibious animal of the genus 
Rana, or, in wider sense, of the family Ranidm. 

The Promp. Parv, (Norfolk, 0x440) explains frogge, 
frugge as meaning ' toad ’ ifufo), while the forms froke and 
frost' he are said to mean ‘frog’ (rana). It is not known 
whether tliis distinction was recognised in the Norfolk 
dialect of the lime ; modern East Anglian glossaries do not 
mention it, ^ 

e xooo jElfric Gloss, in Wr.-Whlcker 122/10 Rana, frogga. 
rxooo — Horn. II. xQs He afylde eal heora land mid 
froggum. e ttf$ Lamb. Horn. 51 |?er wunieS in-ne. .jeluwe 
freggen and crabben. 1297 R. Gtouc. {*704) 69 For it alles 
com forh, yt was a foul frogge. a 1300 Vox 4 Wolf 2^6 
Wroggen haueth his dou iknede. X3.. M. E. Glosses in 
Rel. Ant. 1 . 80 Frock, reyne. 1387 I’kevisa [Rolls) 

IV. 397 J?ey. .made hym unwitynge drinke a frogge. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. i8o/x Froke or fro-sche. .rana. xefik Bk. St. 
Albans Civb, Yeue hir a frogge for to eete. 1555 Eden 
Decades Pref. t Arb.) 53 Leaste - . thou tee lyke vnto Isopes 
frogges. X605 Shaks. Macb. iv. i, ^ Eye of Newt, and Toe 
of Frogge. 1653 Walton Angler ml. 145 The Tike will eat 
venomous things (as some kind of Frogs are). xte8 G. 
Thomas Pettnsylv, (1848) 16 There is another sort of Frog 
that crawls up the 'Pops of Trees. X774 Goldsm. Nat, 
Hist. (1776) Vil, 73 The frog.. can live several days under 
water,' without any danger of suffocation. x8oa Bingley 
Anim. Biog. (1813) IL 389 The Edible Frog. 2840 Hood 
Up the Rhine 129 Amongst the fossils is a complete series of 
frogs. 

b. In various proverbial expressions. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. John Pref. 4 The whiche 
peraduenture will, .saye yt I geue frogges wine, as the Greke 

f rouerbe speaketii. a xsS5 Latimer in Foxe . <iir Af. ( 1684) 
IL 413 Well, I have fiNhed and caught a Frog; brought 
little to pas.s with much ado. 1603 Dekker Grissil v. i. 
Old M[aster] you haue fisht faire and caught a frog. 1823 
I.OCKHART Reg. DaPon vi. I (1842) 345 Whose coat was as 
bare of nap as a frog's is of feathers. 

2, Applied to certain animals more or less resem- 
bling frogs, e.g, the Frog-fish or Angler 2. 

X769 Pennant YooL (1776) III. 106 , 1 have changed the old 
name of Fishing Frog to the more simple one of Angler. 1855 
Ogilvir Suppl, Frog, Frog-fisk, names sometimes applied 
to. .(Lophius piscatorius) ihe sxnglvr. X885 T. Roosevelt 
Hunting Trips vi, 291 The horned frog is not a frog at all, 
but a Hard. 

3 . As a term of abuse applied to a man or woman. 
Also, t ^ Dutchman. 

c 1330 R. Brunnk Ckron. Waee (Rolls) 1782 Formest was 
sire Gogmagog, He was mo.st, tet foule froge. 1535 Lynde- 
SAY Satyre 2136 Ane Frog that fyles the winde. 1626 L. 
Owen Spec. Jesuit. (1629) 54 These infernall frogs [Jesuits] 
are crept into the West and East Indyes. x65a Season. Exp. 
Neiherl. 2 Neither had I ever wished the charming of those 
Froggs [the Dutch]. 

4 . A name given to certain diseases of the throat 
or mouth. 

1656 Ridgley Praci. Pkysich 174 The Frog — It is a swell- 
ing under the longue that is common to children. 1748 tr. 
Renaius' Dhiemp. Horses 235 Little Frogs, Pushes or 
Swellings in the Tongues of Oxen. xBfii Mid-Yorksk. Gloss., 
Frogd-d -mouth, a popular name for the complaint known as 


FROG*. 

the thrush. 1885 Soc. Lex.^ Prog^ the thrush, or 

aphthous stomatitis, of infants. 

5 . m. frog-stool, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xvri. cviii. (Tollem. MS.\ 
yf It is doo amonge frogges [1535 frogge stoles: h^t./uugos\ 
Sc venemouse meetes, it. .quenche^^all }?e venym. 

6. Brichfiaking. (See qiiot.) 

1876 Sir E. Beckktt Bk, Build. 162 MaHng hriclcs with 
a hollow in one or both faces which I have heard absurdly 
called a frog. 

7. att7'ih. 2i.nd Comd. a. attributive, 

-cotzoeidf -greetz, -kind, -pit y -tribe \ frog-like 

b. objective, as frog-fishing \ c. parasynthetic, as 
frog-coloured, -hearted, -voiced adjs. 

1836 B. D. Walsh Aristoph., Knights 1. iii, Died himself 
*Frog-colour. 1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 238 Many of 
the faces round me assumed a very doleful and ^frog- 
coloured appearance. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc, Amer. 
II. 184 We were being treated with a *frog-concert. 1889 
Century Diet., ‘^Frog-fishing, the act or practice of fishing 
for frogs with hook, line, and rod ; frogging. 1890 Daily 
Ne'ius 20 Nov. 2./1 The small bonnet .. is in *frog-green 
velvet. 1846 E, FitzGerald Lett, 11894) I. 201 A *lrog- 
hearted wretch. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, (1776) VI. 97 'L'he 
*Frog kind. ^ 1561 Daus tr. Ballinger on Apoc. (1573) 
225 b, By their complaintes .. and disputations altogether 
*frogge-!yke and fenlyke, they be hatefull both to God and 
men, tZ4zS.LoYBv.HandyAndyx\x, 176AS loud as his frog- 
like voice permitted, 1613 J. Stephens Satyr. Kss. A viij b, 
They that take From puddles or dull *Frog-pits, never make 
T'hemsel ves nor others happy. 1849-32 Todd Cyct. A nat. 
IV. 1213/1 The larva, resembling in appearance a ^frog-tad- 
pole. 1831 Carpenter Man. Phys. (ed. 2) 396 The *Frog 
tribe, which forms the lowest order of Reptiles. 1799 Cole- 
ridge Lett. (1895) 308 You ill-looking *frog- voiced reptile ! 

8. Special comb. : frog-back, a ‘ back ’ at leap- 
frog ; frog-cateber (see quot.) ; frog-clock, ? - 
frog-hopper:, frog-crab, a member of the criista- 
ceous genus Kanina ; frog-dancs, ? a kind of horn- 
pipe in which the performer crouches clown in a fi og- 
like attitude ; frog-eater, one who eats frogs, a terra 
contemptuoiLsly applied to Frenchmen; so frog- 
eating ppl. a. ; fYog-bopper, a group of Iiomo- 
pterous insects of the family Cercopidte, so called 
from their shape and leaping powers ; frog’s born- 
pipe ^see ftvg-dance); f frog-paddoek, a large 
kind of frog; frog-pecker, a heron; frog-pike, 
frog-plate, frog-sbell (see quots.) ; frog-spit, 
-spittle, (<2) -‘CUCKOOSPIT 2 I : {b) -f^vgspazvn ; 
frog-tongue (see quot.). 

«i8lSi Mrs. Browning Lett, R. H. Horne hZjp II, 258 
Everybody was bound to run at the ‘ ^frog-back ’ giveip and 
do bis best. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1 . 212 Quaw bird or 
*^Frog Catcher, Ardea ctemaia. 1:633 W. Lauson Coin7n. J, 
Dleunys] .'iecr. A ngling in Arb. Gamer I- 196 Wa.shing down 
worm.s, flie.s, *frog-clocks, etc. 1879 Rossiter DicL ScL 
Temns,* Png crab, Best.nin2.'. can climo trees, etc. 1893 IVesim. 
Gaz. go Oct. 1/2 A ‘■'^frog-dance', cleverly executed by a 
budding barge-builder of seventeen. 1863 G. Kearley Links 
in Cham viii, 179 M. de Lace'pbde was a *frog eater, 1889 
Century Diet., f Prog-eating. 17x1 Phil. Trans, XXVii. 
351 The remaining or *Froghopper.s. 1857 Living- 

stone Trav. ( 1861) 281 Our own ‘ frog-hopper ' {Aphrophora 
spwnarid) or ‘ cuckoo-spit 1844 Dickens Mart. Ctmz. xi, 
A dancing step ,. commonly called the Frog’s Hornpipe. 
*653 Walton Angler vli. 151 The green Frog, .is by Topsel 
taken to be venemous; and so is the Padock, or ^Frog- 
Padock, which usually keeps or breeds on the land. 1825 
Scott Betrothed xxiii, 1 will shew you one of these *frog- 
peckers. 1867 Smyth Sailod s IVord-bk., ^Fj'og-pike, a 
female pike, so called from its period of spawning being late, 
contemporary with the frogs. *867 J. Hogg Microsc, 1. ii- 
iiQ A *Frog-plate for viewing the circulation of the blood 
in the web of a frog’s foot. 1855 Ogilvie SuppL 
shetl, the name applied to various species of shells of the 
genus Ranella. a 1825 Forby V'oe, E. Anglia, * Frog-spit, 
1833 Ogilvie Suppl, Cuckoo-spittle or *frog-spittle (Aphro- 
phora spumaHa). 1822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) 1 . 94 
The Ranula or *frog-tongue, is a tumour under the tongue. 

b. In various plant-names, as frog-bit, [a) 
Hydrocharis APorsus-ranse, an aquatic plant ; (i^) 
Limnobium Spongia, a similar plant of America ; 
frog-ebees©, {cC) (see quot. 1866) ; \li) Malva syl- 
vesbds (cf.'CHEHSEi'Al 5); frog(’s-foot, duckweed 
{Lemna) ; frog-grass, (^) = Ceab-grass i ; f (^) 
frmciis Imfonius ; frog’s lettuce, water caltrops, 
Fotamogeton densus ; frog-orebis (see quots.) ; 
f frog-parsley, some plant ip foold parsley) \ 
frog-stool - Toadstool ; frog-wort, a name given 
to species of Orchis, 

1378 Lyte Dodoejts 1. Ixxi. 106 The thirde [kind of floating 
weeds] .. is called .. ^Frogge bitte. 1741 Cojnpl. Fam,- 
Piece 11. iii. 374 'The . . Spearwort, and Frogbits. x866 
7 'reas. Bot., Frog-bic, American, Limnobium. x868 Nat. 
Ejicyct. I. 659 One of the Frogbit tribe of plants. x8x8 
IVit/teringfs Brit. Plants fed. 6j IV. 453 Lycoperdon . . 
*Frogcheese. 1866 Treas. Bot., Fj'oa-cheese, a name applied 
occasionally to the larger puff-balls when young. 1329 Crete 
//<?r^<a:/cclix. P i, Lentylles of the water ben called *frogges 
fete. 1863 Prior Pla7it-n, 87 Frog-foot, lemna. 1397 *Frog 
grasse [see Crab-grass i]. 1640 Parkinson Theat, Bot. 
Index 1738 Frogge grasse or Toadegrass. ^ Ibid, n. I viii. 281 
The people that dwell neare it by the Sea side, call it Frogge 
gra.sse or Crab grasse. i86x Miss Pratt Flozver. PL IV. 385 
Gla.ss-wort is sometimes called . . Frog-grass. 1397 Gerarde 
Herbal ii, ccxcviii. 824 Small water Caltrops or '’^Frogs 
lettuce. 1840 Paxton Bot. Diet., * Frog-orchis, see Gy^nna- 
de?iia viridis. i86i Miss Pratt Flotver. PL V. 214 Green 
Habenaria .. sometimes called .. Frog Orchis. 1631 J. 
F[reake] Agrippds Occ, Philos, xviii. 41 Sheep fly from 
■^Frog-parsley as from some deadly thing. 1335 * Frogge 
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stole.s [see 1398 quot. in Frog shX 5]. x66x Lovell Hist, 
Anim. Mm. 144 The dung helps against Frogstooles with 
wine and vineger. xB 6 $ Scie/ice Gossip x Nov. 258 In 
Dor.setshire poisonous fungi are often called ‘ Frogstools'. 
a 1824 Holdich Ess. IVeeds <1825) 6$ Man-orchis, Red-lead 
and *Frogwort are the only English names we have heard 
given to these weeds in damp pastures. 

c. In names of games, as frog-in- ihe-middle, 
frog over an old dog. Also Leap-frog. 

i8ox Strutt Sports f Past. iv. iv. 293 Another [game] 
equally., well known with us, and called Frog in the middle. 
1847-78 Halliwell Frog over an old dog, leap-frog, list of 
game.s, Rawl. MS. 

(fr^g). [Of doubtful origin.] 

Peril, a use of prec., suggested by some re.semblance in 
sound between this word and the It. na.me Porchetta, or 
some dialectal variant of Y./ourchette. 

An elastic, horny substance growing in the middle 
of the sole of a horse’s hoof. 

1610 Markham Masferp, ii, ci. 384 The Frush, which of 
some is called the Frogge of the foot, is the tenderest part 
of the hoofe towards the heele. 1727 Swift Gulliver iv- ix, 
They have excellent medicines, .to cure, .cuts in the pastern 
or frog of the foot. 1840 Youatt xviii. 376 In the 
space between the bars, and accurately filling it is the frog, 
b. Comb . : frog-stay (see qiiot.). 

X829 B. Clark Hippodo^i, (ed. 2) 61 Thi.s cell or cleft of 
the frog is . . prevented from rupturing in wards toward.^ the 
quick by a stout considerable cone of horn passing directly 
bom it into the .sensitive frog. .This cone commences nearly 
opposite to the termination of the heels of the coffin-bone . . 
This part, .being without even a name, I gave it the epithet 
frog-stay . .from its closing the frog, and holding more firmly 
it.s halves together. 

Prog*^ [Of obscure origin ; perh. ad. 

Pg. froco (repr. L. fioccus Flock r^.), which has 
much the same sense.] 

1 . An attachment to the waist-belt in which a 
sword or bayonet or hatchet may be carried. ^ 

3719 De Foe Crusoe i. xv, A belt with a frog hanging to 
it, .such as. . we wear hangers in. 1723 — Voy. round IV orld 
(1840) 150 Every man a hatchet, hung in a little frog at hi.s 
belt, 3876 VovLE & Stevenson Milit. Did., Frog .. that 
part of a soldier’s accoutrements which is attached to the 
wai-st-belt for holding the bayonet. 1879 Rutley Study 
Rocks V. 40 A small leathern frog with a flap. 

2 . An ornamental fastening for the front of a mili- 
tary coat or cloak, consisting of a spindle-shaped 
button, covered with silk or other material, which 
passes through a loop on the opposite side of the 
garment. 

1746 Berkeley Let, Wks. 3871 IV. 306 Laces, frog.s, 
cockades, .are so many, obstacles to a soldier’s exerting his 
•Strength. 3770 W, Richardson Anecd. Russian Emp. 325 
In a light blue frock with silver frogs. 1796 J. Anstey 
Pleader's Guide (1803) 181 The coat. .With tabby lin'd and 
frogs complete. 3836 Dickens Sk. Boz vii, He wore a 
braided surtout with ffogs behind. 3846 Hist. Rec. %rd Light 
39 The buttons set on three and three upon yellow 
frogs or loops. 3848 Craig, Frog , . a small barrel-shaped 
silk ornament with tassels, used in the decoration of mantles, 
etc. 3896 Daily Nevos 19 Mar. 6/5 Serge suits and tweed 
co.stumes are better adapted than any other to this style of 
ornarnentation. Frogs are sold in sets to accompany the 
braiding. 

3 . Comb., as frog-belt, -hitton, 

3739 De Foe Crtisoe it. iv. (1840) II. 68 He drew a 
hatchet out of a frog-belt. X827 Hone Every-day Bk. II. 
I go A coat with frog-buttons. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., 
Frog-beit, a baldrick. 

Frog^ (ftpg)- (See quot. i860.) 

3860 Worcester (citing Williams), Frog (Railroads), a 
grooved piece of iron placed at the junction of the rails where 
one track crosses another. 1889 Scott. Leader 30 Apr. 5 
Ihe accident, .would appear to have been caused by the 
train .suddenly leaving the rails at a * frog 

Prog-flsll. A name given to various fishes, 
esp. to the Angler or Fishing-frog {Lophius pisca- 
iorius). Other varieties belong to the genera Ba- 
irackus and Chironectes. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. m. xxiv. 169 The . . Frog- 
fish. 1769 Pennant ZooL (1776) III. 105 Toad-fish, Frog- 
fish, or Sea-Devil. i835-h6 Todd Cycl. A nat. I. 114/2 The 
cesophagus of the frog-fish leads to a large globular stomach. 
3879 Rossiter Did. Sci. Temus, Frogjishes, Chironectes. 

Frogged (fiFg<^')» PP^- [fi Frog s + -kd K] 
Of a coat, etc.: Fastened or ornamented with 
frogs. 

1774 W. Cole in p. Granger's Lett. (3805) 370 Coat with 
frog-s, and .slashed sleeves frogged also. X796 Jf. Anstey 
Pleader's Guide <'3803) 181 Which coat, so trimmed, so 
frog’d, said Gull Did spoil. 3832 H. & J. Smith Rej. A ddr. 
ii. (1873) 13 note. Young Betty, .clad in a furred and frogged 
surtout. 3863 Thacker.\y Four Georges iv. (1862) 188 A 
frogged frock-coat with a fur collar. 

Froggery (fr^*geri). [f. Frog 1 + -ert.] 

1 . An assemblage of frogs, frogs collectively, 

3785 Sara Fielding Ophelia II. ii, The concert, of which 

the froggery made the bass. 3842 Blackw. Mag. LI. 47 A 
thrush, who is watching the froggery from above. 

2 . A place where frogs are kept or abound. 

3763 Eliz. Carter in Pennington's Memoirs (3808) I. 333 

A very high causeway, with a perpendiculardescent on each 
side to the toaderies and frogeries below. 3854 Tait's 
Mag, XXL 695 He had what he called a Froggery and 
Toadery at the bottom of his orchard, 1873 Echo 14 Jan., 
Mr. .. confesses to have actually kept a ‘froggery' for his 
own private consumption. 

Frogging (fr^'gig), vhl. sb."^ ff. FrogI-i- 
-INO l.J Catching frogs, fishing for frogs. Also 
attribi 
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T. Barker Art of Angling fiSao) 25 Pikes go a 
frogging. 3884 G. W. Sears Woodcraft iCent. , When . .fi.sh- 
ing is very poor, try frogging. 1893 J. A. Barry .S'. Brmvn's 
Bunyip, etc. 78 A thumping, lively carpet snake, whose 
frogging ground he had intruded on. 1893 K. Grahame 
Golden Age 182 Nor had he gone frogging by himself. 

Frogging (frrgir)), 'vbl. sbf [f. Frog^l ^. 
“ING LJ The ornamentation on a frogged coat. 

3S88 Thnes 20 Jan. 5/3 A Bohemian costume, made up of 
a lon^, frogged coat— this frogging being, by the way, an 
essentially Hungarian ornament. 

Froggisli d. [f. Frog sb.i + -ish,] 

Frog-like. 

a 1889 J, G. Wood (Cent.), The froggish aspect. 

Froggy (frf?*gi), sb. [f. Frog 1 -r -y.J 

1 . A playful designation for a frog. 

3840 Hood Dp the Rhine 129 A series of frogs, from the 
full-grown froggy, .down to that minute frogling or tadpole. 

2 . slang. A term of contempt for a Frenchman, 
from their reputed habit of eating frogs. 

1872 S. 's.'m. Americanisms 82 As when Frenchmen 
were dubbed Froggies. 1894 Astley 50 Years Life 1 . aoj 
With the assistance of ' Froggy we succeeded iu filling all 
our bottles. 

Froggy (frrgO> [^* Frog f + -y i.] 

1 . Having or abounding in frogs. 

1631 CoTGR., Grenonilliere, a froggie place. xBz^Blacknu. 
Mag. XIII. 458 A. .slimy, froggy pool. 1882 Edna Lyall 
Donovan xxiv. Why are you wandering up and down tlie 
very froggiest and toadiest path in the garden ? 

2 . Frog-like, such as a frog ■vi* 011 Id have, 

1837 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) IV. 223 The little 
Whigs, .are puffing out their froggy sides to the dimensions 
of the ox. 1883 R. F. Burton ScLamkron Gold Coastl. iii. 
59 B’roggy faces. 

FrogJiood (frf7*ghud). [f. FeogI + -hood.] 
Quality or standing as a frog. 

a 1770 C. Smart Duellist 32 Too hard for any frog's 
digestion, To have his froghood call’d in question, 1888 
G. Allen in Gd. Words 230 In the accomplished dignity of 
perfect froghood. 

Froglaxid (fr^gl^nd). [f. Frog i + Land 
Marshy land in which frogs abound, as the 
Fens, Holland, etc. In epots. atirib. only. 

3723 Ramsay Tartana xxxxii, May she be curst to starve 
in frogland fens. 1S30 Scott A uckindrane i. i, A Nether- 
lander, One of our Frogland friends. 

Ibo Fro^glauder, sla^ig,^ Dutchman. 
a X70Q B. E. Did. Cafii. Dutch-men. 

3867 in Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 

Frogling (fr^glig). [dim. of Frog i : see 
-ling.J a little frog ; also, a tadpole, 

3742 Jarvis Quix. 1. in. iv, {1749) 107 He does not fail. .the 
wormlings of the earth, nor the froglings of the water. 1831 
Carlyle in For. Q. Rev, VIII. 365 A Fro^ with Frogling 
by his .side Came hopping through the plain. 3840 Hood 
t/p the Rhine 329 That minute f rogling, or tadpole, 

Frog-marcli, frog’s-marcli, 

1 . A movement forward in frog fashion. 

1880 Sir S. Lakeman Kafir-land iv. 26 He had had 
a frog’s march — that is to say, on hands, belly, and knees. 

2 . slang. The method of carrying a drunken or 
refractory prisoner face downwards between four 
men, each holding a limb. 

3873 Evening Standard 38 Apr. 5/4 They did not give the 
defendant the ‘BYog’s March’, x^a Daily Tel. 20 Nov. 
3 /2 Treating a refractory toper to the frog’s-march, by carry- 
ing him, face downwards, to^ the station. 1885 in West. 
Mom. News 2 Jan. 7/3 What i.s known as the ‘ frog’s march 
Flence Frog-march., firog^s-march v. trans . ; 
Frogf-marchiM.^ vbl. sb. 

3884 B' ham Weekly Post 35 Nov. 3/7 Deceased was ‘ frog’s- 
marched*-that is, with face downwards - from Deal to 
Walmer. 3894 Times 8 May 13/6 Death was accelerated 
by the ‘ frog marching 

Frog-moutii, frog’s moutli. 

1 , A name given to the Snapdragon (see quot,). 
xSsr S. Thomson Wild FL ni. led. 4) 252 The great snap- 
dragon or frog's-mouth {^A^itirrkmum mafis). 

2 . A bird of the family Foda^gidm. 

1888 Riverside Nat. Hist. IV. Birds 387 The frog-mouths 
(JBatrachostojnus') are confined to southern India [etc.]. 

Frog-spawn, frogs’ spawn, 

1 . The ova, spawn, or young of frogs. 

3621 Burton Anai. Mel. i. iii. ii. ii. <3651)200 He had 
. . swallowed frogs-spawn. 3718 Quincy CompL Disp. 228 
Frog’s Spawn. 3833 J. Rennie Atph. Atiglifzg tr Carp . . 
will devour small eels, frog-spawn, and the Voe or the young 
of fishes. 1885 Syd. Soc. Lex., Brofs spawn, the ova of the 
common frog.. Once used in medicine. 

atU'ib. 17x0 Steele Taiier No. 245 r 2 A Collection of 
Receipts to make. .Frog Spawn Water. 

2 . Ti'ie popular name for certain freshwater algse, 
which form green and slimy masses floating on the 
surface of ponds and ditches. 

3864 Realm 15 June 546 Cities to which Genoa is a cob- 
web on a wall and Venice mere frog -spawn in a puddle. 
3884 Public Opinion 5 Sept. 299/1 Slime and frog-spawn 
are the chief products of these holes. 
fig. 389s J. Smith JIfessage of Exodus xix, 297 God in 
whom his fhthei^ trusted was different from the frog-spawn 
of superstition. 

3 . Sugar-manuf, A fungus destructive to saccha- 
rine solutions. 

1887 tr. De Bary's Fungi 469 Leuconostoc mesenierioides, 
the ‘ frog-spawn ' of sugar-factories, 

Froise, fraise (froiz, fr^'z). Forms: 4-7 
froyso, froyze, 5 froys, 7 frois, (froyes), 7-9 
froize, 4“ frois©, 8- fraiso. [The twofold spelling 
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witlt at, oi woiiW seem to point to a Fr. etymcm, 
OF. ^frds^ *frei'se, repr. popular Lat. *frixum, -a, 
viiv. of frixurn, -a, pa. pple. neut. and iem, of 
prlgere to Fey ; but the word has not been found,] 
A kind of pancake or omelette, often containing 
slices of bacon. 

^ 31338 Diirh, MS. Celt Rail, In Carnibiis pore’ pro froys, 
ijif/. 2390 Gower Ctmf. 11 . 93 He routeth with a slepy noise 
And brustleth as a monkes froise Whan it is throwe into 
the panne. 14. . in Wr.-Wulcker 743:/'29 Hoc fidxum, 
a froy.s. 1579 Twynb: PMsicke ag&t. Fort. n. cxvi. 310 b, 
Eschue pudainges, sausages, fi-oyses,arrd al manner confected 
and mengled meates, 1651 Randolph, etc. Hey Jor Homsty 
V. Wks, (1875) 475 They'd rriake niefroisesand flapjacks too. 
1672 T. B . Let. to A utkor Find. Cler^ 79 To smell a Fanatick 
as far as another man shall do broifd Herrings, or a buriit 
froise, 3E75S Johnson, Frmse, a pancake witli bacon in it. 
1819 W. TAYLQiunYl/.(??^^//(b' Mn£‘. XLVIL 133 The general 
. . threw the froixe out of tlie window. 1879 Miss Jack.son 
Shro/ish. Word-bk., a kind of pancake eaten with 

sweet sauce^: it was thicker than the ordinary pancake, 
and made 'with a ‘ stiffer ’ batter. 

Froit, Sc. van Frot ; obs. form of Fruit. 

tPrO'Mn, Ok. [a. Du. •\vroitwkm (Kilian), 
l\\m, Qi vroma I see Frow and -kin.] A little 
Butch woman ; a Dutch child. 

1603 Dekker IVottder/uti Voare T)tv\ A little Frokin 
(one of my Hutch runnawayes children c 1620 MiDDi.i>:toN 
Courtly Maxiytie Wks. ' Bullen,i VII. 169 You,blue*ey'd frokin,, 
looks like fire and brimstone, 1738 Comnum Av/.s'(f (1739) 
11. 58 M y N ei|;hbQur.s learn nothing btu to be so proud they 
won’t darn their own Linnen, and ail their Talk is of nothing 
but Mantelets, Frokins, FarinelU, and London Midwives. 

3E*3:olic (frp’Iik), sh. [f. B'rolic v. or <«.] 

1. An outburst of fun, gaiety, or mirth ,* a prank. 
Also, fa flourish (on the drum). On the frolic ; 
on the * s{:>ree 

<3:1635 Corbet To Ld. ffordawnt iio Whiles the l>oId 
Dram Strikes up his FroHck, through the Hall they come. 
3f6s4 Whitlock Zootomia 311 Thou and 1 will enjoy our 
selves in unconirouled Frolicks, and Discourse. 1681 Hkv- 
13 EN Sp. Friarxw. Mi, I was upon the frolic this evening, and 
came to visit thee in masquerade, ryoo Cibhbir Love makes 
Flan V. Mi, What, i.s my deary in her frolics already?^ 1784 
Franklin Autoblog. Vi/ks, 1840 I. loi, I spent no time in 
taverns, games, or frolics of any kind. 1828 Scott P, M. 
Perth XXX, But mark you, it shall be the last of my frolics. 
1873 "Utmv.Li, A moHg my Bks. Ser. 11. 176 He . . often filled 
whale page.s. .with the gay frolics of his pencil, 
b. Fun, merriment, sportive mirth. 

265^ D’Urfey Mad. Fickle 111. i, There’s mirth and froHck 
itt 't. <3:1.715 Burnet Oim Tlme (1766) 1 . aSa To such 

a madness of frolitk and inteinperance. 1774 Goldsm. 
Retain Alas, tliat such frolic .should now so quiet 1 
<1x839 Praed {1864) I. 276 Those who meet a.s we 

have met, In frolic and in laughter. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ltd. a) V. 39 All young creatures are full of motion and frolic. 
C. *aWiliM. 

17x1 Swift Jrnl. to Sielke 5 Apr., If the frolic should take 
you of going to Bath, I here send you a note on Parvisol. 

2. A scene or occasion of gaiety or mirth ; a 
merry-making ; a party. In U.S . « Bee 4 . Also 
preceded by some modifying word, as reaping-, 
waler-ft'olu, 

c 1645 Howelt. Lett. vi. 37, I intend to wait on you, and 

f ive you a frolik. j66'^CcmviiCV Cutter Coieman St. v. x, 
/e hit upon this FroHck, Colonel, only for a kind o' Mask 
. .to celebrate your Nuttials. 1770 Malx D’Arblay Early 
XHary 20 Apr , I told him of my frolkk for Pjriday. 1817 
J. Bradbury Trav, Amer. 29a This operation, is almost 
always the subject of wluit they term a frolic, or in some 
places, a bee. 1833 Hr. Martjneau Briery Creek i. 28 They 
meant to have a reaping frolic when the corn should be ripe, 
it should be a pic-nic. 2895 E. Anglia Gloss. ^ Frolic^ 
water-frc-lk, a gala, regatta, or water- picnic. 

1 3. ? Humorous verses cirailated at a feast. Ohs. 
i6t6 B. JoNSON Dec'll an Ass ii. viii. To see him..drinke 
vnto ’hem ; And then, talke baudy : and send frolicks 1 O I 
163X R. H. Arralgytfu. PF/tole Creature xiv. § a. 244 Move- 
able as Sluttlecockes..oras Frolicks at Feasts, sent from man 
to man, returning againe at last, to the first man. 

1 4. A plaything ; toy. Obs. 

1650 Fuller /hV<3:/x IV. mi. 136 Apples were dedicated unto 
her, and her image commonly made with, such fruit, as a 
frolkk in her hand. 

Hence rro'licful a. ; f Fro-licliy a. Obs., full 
of frolic, froUcsorrte. 

1848 CInaig, Frolicful 1748 Richardson Clarissa V. xxiv. 
209 A little too frolicky that air — Yet have I prepa.red my 
Beloved to expect .. great vivacity atid qu.ality-freedom. 
X75X tbld. (ed. 4) V. X, 68 Yet may we. . make a good frolicky 
half-day with thetn. 

Frolic (%'Iik), <z. Forms: 6-8 frol(l)i(c)k(e, 
(6 fralicke, fro,w)lyke), 6-9 frolique, (7 froe- 
licli), 6 -- ftolic. [a. Du. vroiijk (in Kilian vro- 
l/cL),^ OS. ^frolic (whence froltco adv.l, OHG. 
jrolkh (MHG. vrtdiik, vrmic, mQA.Otv. frdklkhY, 
f. MDu. vr$^0\\0. frb (J^IHG. vrb, mod.G./k<3/D 
glad, joyous,] 

1. In early use : Joyous, merry, mirthful. In later 
use with sense derived from the vb. : Frolicsome, 
sportive, full of merry pianks. 

*538 Bale Thre Loams 1794 And make frowlyke chore, 
with hey how fryska jolye ! c x6oo Day Beg:^. BednailGr, 
iL i. (iSSt) 30 Fair Love, be froiick ; talk no more of death 
and care, 1632 Milton U Allegro 18 'i'he frolic wind that 
breathes the spring. ^ 1647 Clarendon Hist, Reb. i. § 74 The 
Nature and Education of Spain restnun’d men from .. 
Gayety, and FroMque humour. 1676 Etiiesedge Man of 
Modew. i, Then sparkling champagne, .Makes us frolic and 
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gay. 170X El Darwin Bof. Card, il 140 Galantha . . prints 
with frolic step the melting snows. 1844 Disraeli Caningsby 
YH. i.v, Her voice wa.s rich and sweet ; the air she sang, . fan- 
tastically froHc, 1873 Holland .< 4 . Bonnie, iii. 60 A thousand 
forms of frolic life. . 

absol. <31x656 Bp. Ball Rem. Wks. (x66o) 182 Blessed are 
the froiick and joviall. 171X Stp:ele Spect. No, 176 T 6 You 
may find Instances of the Haughty, the Proud, the Froiick, 
the Stubborn, who are each of them in secret downright 
Slaves, 1779 81 Johnson L. /I, Addison Wks. 111 . 5411^6 
Tatler and Spectator, .taught the frolic and the gay to unite 
merriment with decency. 

t b. transf. of colours, wine, etc. Ohs. 

?x6o6 Drayton Eclog. iv. Poems, etc., Ejb, She ware 
a frock of frolicke green. 1644 Quarles Barnabas ^ B. 2 
Kat thy bread with a merry heart, and gulp down care in 
frolic cups of liberal wine. 1648 Herrick Hesper., Ode 
for B. JonsoH, And yet, each Verse of thine Out-did the 
meat, out-did the froiick wine. 

F2. Free; liberal. Const ^ Obs.*^^ 

T<^<y^Pass. Morrice'ia S\\'e& began to perceaye that Master 
Antlioiiie was changeef, being nothing so froiick of his kind- 
ness as he had been, 

S. quasi adn. or interject ional. 

*594 Lodge Wounds Cfrc PFar <1883) 19 Frolike braue 
Souldiers wee must foote it now. 159^ Shaks. 7 dm. Shr* 
IV. iii. 184 Therefore frolicke, we will hence forthwith. 

4. Comb , as frolic-hearted adj. 

X646 Quarles Judgemf. ^ Mercy Wks. (Grosarts I, 73/a 
The vacant houres of frolique-hearted youth. 

l-lerice fFroTickish. a., somewhat sportive; 
f ProTickness, the state of being frolic. 

X617 Hieron Wks, II. 104 Dost thou maruell at his frollike- 
nesse and iolliiie. 2660 Charac. Italy To Rdr. A iv, The 
more frolickish Genius, who no doubt is freer from intended 
mi.schief then the thoughtful man, will disgest it. a 1679 
T. Goodwin Wks. (1704) V. 199 Mirth, Jollity, FroHckness 
of youth, as you call them. 1681 Qi^kWiix Ecuiducismus 
II. (i 7'.>6) 453 FroHckness of Fancy. 

Frolic (fT*lik), zt. Inflected frolicked, fro- 
licking. ff the adj. ; cf. '^Itm.froUcken (Kilian), 
also Ger. froMochem (where the second element is 
of obscure origin).] 

1. intr. To make merry ; in later use, to play 
pranks, gambol, caper about. Also, to frolic it. 

1593 Tell~ 7 roiEs N. Y. Gift »9 They froHque both in 
glory. 160X ? Marston Pasquil Katk. 1. 5a 'Tis Whitson- 
tyde, and we must froiick it. *624 Ford Suds Darling v. 
i, I come to frolic with you, and to clieer Your drooping 
souls by vigour of my beams. <2x677 Barrow Wks. 12687) 
L xiv. aot Those who can devise no other subjects to frollick 
upon beside these. Ibid. 205 1 1 would not be seemly to froiick 
it thus. 1770 Goldsm. Des. Vill. 257 Lightly they frolic o’er 
the vacant mind. X7S0 Johnson Lett. ii Apr., My mistress 
laughs, and frisks, and frolicks it all the long day. 1823 
Byron Island in. iii, Its bounding cry.stal froHckVl in the ray. 
i84X”4 Emerson Ess., Poet Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 258 Talent may 
frolic and Juggle ; genius realizes and adds. x886 Ruskin 
Prtsterita, 1 . vL xSx Horses, .frolicking with each other 
when t hey had a chance. 

quasi-/^<x;/r. X798 Spirit Pub. yrtils. (1799) II. 194 T’was 
theirs. .To laugh, intrigue, and frolic life away. 

2, trans. t a* To make joyous or merry (obs.) 
b. [from the sb,] To give * frolics ’ or parties to. 

2583 Stanvhurst ARmls in. (Arb.) 8r Also mye com- 
panions in country cittye be frollickt. tSzq-jj Feltham 
Resolves u Ixxv. Wks. X25 Virtue gives such Cordials, as 
froiick the heart, in the press of adversity, 1807-8 W. 
Irving .y<z/w«^49,ix824i 137 By dint of dinners, of feeding and 
frolicking the town, the Giblet family worked themselves 
into notice- 

Hence Frolicking znJ'/. sh. and ppl. a. Also 
Fro Ticker, one who frolics; Fro’lickary htonce- 
wd. [see -khy], biifftwnery. 

X676 Teonge Diary (1825) 165 All the day following they 
spend in fro.llkeing with their women, c 2741 Brainekd in 
Edwards Life i. (18311 3 Addicted to young company or 
froUciug (as it is caiied). 2786 Mad. D’AmiLAV Diary'lAov., 
In the midst of this frolicking., the King entered. i8ox in 
p. L, Leonard Papers Ohio Ch. Hist. Soc. ii894» V. 48 
Swearers and Sabbath-breakers, frolickers and dancers were 
pricked and crying for mercy. *829 Corbett Adv. to Latter 
§ X47 Winter i.s the great season for jaunting and dancing 
(called frolickiug) in America, 1851 Sir F. Paijgrave Nomi. 

Eng. L 40S He touk to the trade in frolickery. 1872 
‘Mark Twain’ Abr. i. 11 A long summer day's 

laborious frolicking, X887 Bowen Firg. Elclog. ii. 64 Frolick- 
ing she^goat loves to the cytisus flower to be fed. 

tFrO'licly, adv. Ohs. Also frolickly. [f. 
Frolic < 2 ?. -?• -lv-.] In a frolic manner ; mirthfully. 

XS92 Greene Upst, Courtier Ct% A mad merrie crue.. 
leping oner the field, as frolikly as if they ought not all the 
world two pence. 1658 Rowland Moufei's Tkeat, Ins. 
2102 The Fox.. very fioliqueiy being delivered from their 
[flea.s'] molestation, .swims to land, a 1674 Clarendon Hist. 
Reb. IX. § 14 But, after some days frolickly spent at Bath, he 
relum’d: to his former temper. . . ■ 

FroHcSome - a. Al&o froliok- 

som(e. [f. Feolic v. or sh. + -bomb.] Full of 
fioHc; gay, merry, mirthful. 

x6^ Shaftes^ Virtue it. n* iii,, A gay and frolicksome 
Delight in what is injurws to others, lyaf RU Falconer 
Voy, (X7691 86 Instead of coming on board to be frolicksome 
ana merry, we should have given Thanks. X791 Boswell 
Jokmon, Bed., Dr, Oarke, .was unbending Mmaelf. .in the 
most playful and frolicksome manner. xSo7-8 W. Irving 
Salmag. ixS24> 147 In their frolicksome malice the Fates 
had ordered that a French boarding-house . . should be 
established directly oppmite my aunt’s residence, X863 
Geo. Eliot Rmtoia t. x, Mingled with the more decent 
holiday-makers there were; .frolicsome apprentices. 

Hence FroTicsomely ach*, FroTicsomeness. 

X7SW BaiaLEY, Froiicksemn^ss. 1835 Bimkw* Mag. 
XXXVIIL 23 They gave way. .to the. .mischievous froiio- 
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someness,, of advanced boyhood. 1874 T, M Amy Madding' 
Crowd 1 . xiii. 163 Capital I ’ she exclaimed, throwing 
down the letter frolic.somely, 188. R. G. H[ill] i«i 

Solitude 19s The fresh breexe.. frolicsomely flap.s them on 
her breast." . 

t Froiigozem©, -one* Ohs. [? suggested by 
Dll. vroiijk zijn ‘ to be jolly ' : see F^ROUC a.] ' ' 

1599 I^orter Angry Worn. Abingd. (Percy) 50 Ha, my re- 
solued Nicke, froM.a;ozene I 2634 Kevwood & Bfome Lane 
Witches i. B 2, What all lustick, all froligozone ? 

From (frpm), prep^ (adv., conjj. Forms : 1-6 
fram, 3,-4 south, vram, vrom, 4 from^nte, 5 
frome, i~ from. \OY. fram, frgm, ~ OS. fram; 
0\¥x. fram (MHG. vram), Qodsi. frmt, ON. /rd 
(see Fiio), The primary sense is “ forward’; cf. 
(3N. fram(m (Sw. fram. Da. fnm) i-H^framz «= 
Goth, framis (comparative) Horward’, adv. ; cf. 
also the adj. OY. fram, from, OlH.fram-r forward, 
valiant; further cognates are cited under Forme, 
Frame. From the sense * for ward ’ were developed 
those of ^ onward *, ‘on the way’, *away whence 
the transition to the prepositional use is easy.] 

A. prep. 

1* Denoting departure or moving away : govern- 
ing a sb. which indicates a point of departure or 
place whence motion takes place. Also with advbs. 
prefixed (e.g. away, down, out'). 

O. E. Ckron, an. 874 Her for sc here from Lindesse to 
Hreopedune. CI175 Lamb. Horn. 79 A rnon lihte from, 
ierusaieui in to ienco. 1297 R, Glouc. (1724) 325 Harde- 
knout hys broker ko )x:n wey sone noine Fram Denemarch in 
to Engeloud, ^ c 1320 Sir 7 'ristr. 349 Out of hauen kai rade 
, . Fram kv brimes brade Gun flete. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 
128 She leet no morsel from hir lippes fade. xs^3 W. Fulke 
Meteors (1640) 4 Lifteth them up veiy high from the earth into 
the aire. 1611 Bible Gen. iv. 16 And Cain went out from the 

S resence of the D.)rd. 1660 Barrow Euclid in. Prop, xxviii, 
Vom the^centers G, H draw GA, GC, and II D, HF. 17x9 
Di! Foe Crusoe 1. iv, I came down from my apartment in the 
tree. 176* CJolds.m. Cit. /F. xiii, I am ju.^t returned from 
WestmiiLster Abbey. x8xi L. M. Hawkins Ctess 4 Gertr. 
IV. Ixxxv. 328, I should chuse to have her buried from ber 
own house. 1838 Arnold Hist. Rome (1S45! L xi. aoo He., 
leapt down from his stiat. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed, 2) L 399 
During the voyage of the .sacred ship to and from Delos. 

h. from . .to, use<l uiih repeated sb. to denote 
succession, change of place. Similarly in proverb, 
^T.from post to pillar, and the like. 

1530 Palsgr. 828/2 From towne to towme, de mile en ville. 
1563 W. Fulke 1640! 24 When the Exhalation is 

driven from side to .side of that cloud. 1583 Golding Calvin 
on Deut. c. 615 Certaine others of the faithfuM whome God 
tossed from post to pillcr. 15% Stubbes Anai.Abus, ti. 
(1:8821 27 To bejg their breade from doore to doore. 1631 
Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 262 How often the body of Saint 
AugiLstiue was tost from fxjrch to pillar. iSai Keats Lamia 
27 From vale to vak, from wood to wixid, he flew. 1849 Sir 
J, Stephen EccL Blog. 1 . ms. Xavier’s name was repeated 
from mouth to mouth with cries of vengeance. 

2. Indicating the starting-point or the first con- 
sidered of two boundaries adopted in defining a 
given extent in space, 

971 Blkkl Horn. 5 Ac se 55eleafa Rceal beon fram eorkan 
up to heofonum areaht. c xaoo I'rm. Coll Horn. 179 pe saj 
is biter, swo is ec ki'* woreld fram ende to o?ier. C1400 
LanfranCs Cirurg. 2 'Pechinge ke anotomie of alle lymes 
from kv heed to } e foot. 1535 Coverdalk 2 Saitt. xxiv. 15 
So that there dyed of the people from Dan vnto Berseba, 
thre score and ten thousande men. ^ 1590 Stenser F. Q. in. 
L 3 Full many Countreyes they did overrorme. From the 
uprising to the setting Sunne. xyay Gay Fables, Barley- 
Mtno 4 Dunghill 2 How many saucy airs we meet, From 
Temple -bar to A Idgate -street 1 1836-7 J. Brheseord 

Miseries Hum. (i8a6) vi. Miseries Stage Coaches iv, 
The whole machine, .groaning under its cargo from the box 
to the basket. 1845 M. Patitson Piss. (1889) 1 . 16 Neustria 
..extended from the Meuse almost to the present southern 
limit.s of France. 1884 Illustr. Loud. Ftews 20 Dec. 603/1 
From title to colophon all is sound and whole. 

b. Indicating the starting-point in a series or 
statement of limits. 

Expressions like ‘from four to ten' are treated gram- 
matically as simple numerals, and may qualify the subject 
of a sentence, or the obj. of a vb. or prep. 

c 1000 <F',lfric Gen. vl 7 Ic adili?ie kune raannan . . fram 
kaere eorSan ansine fram kam men oS f:a nytenu, fram k^^ni 
sHneendum oft ka fugelas. 1526 Pilgr. Perf 1 W. de W. 1531) 
25 b, From y*’ begynnynge to y ende. i662STiLLiNGi.x. Orig. 
Sacr. I. vi. § 3 The Stcyonian Kingdom, .from which Varro 
began his history. i^>9 Dameiek Foy. II. 1. 75 They are 
rowed with from x6 or 20 to 24 Oans, 1789 G. White Sel- 
borne (r8i3) I. xviii. 286 The swallow lay.s from four to six 
white eggs. 1866 Cru.mp Banking ix. 207 Many bankers 
are always below their authorised issues by from 25 to 20 per 
cent. 1^2 Kllacombe Ch. Bells Da'on ix. 269 "Lhe wlK)le 
alphabet, .is not un frequently met with as an inscription, 
from the fourteenth, or fifteenth, to the seventeenth century. 

3. Indicating a starting-point in time, or the be- 
ginning of a period. (The date frotn which one 
reckons may be either inclusive or exclusive). 
Also in idiomatic phrases like from a child ~ from 
(his) childhood (cf. Gr. lx iratSos, Ik TJatdojv). 

csoSQ ByrhfertFs Handboc in Anglia (1885) VIII. 300 
Fram caster tide k®^t he eft cume. 1:340 Ayenb. 12 Alle Ixm 
^t uram k« giuuingge of ke wordle storue in 20k & guode 
byleaue. c 1386 Chavcer ProL 324 In termes baddy he caas 
and domes alle. That from the tyme of king William were 
falle. 1535 Coverdalk Nek. xiii. 21 From that tyme forth 
came they nomore on the Sablxath. 1579 Fulke ConfuL 
Sanders Images were vsed from the Apostles, and Christ 
him selfe. sfiii Bible a Thn. iii. 15 From a childe thou 
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bast Icnowen tbe holy Scriptures. atStS Beaum. Sc Fl. 
Thierry Theod, "v. i, We are thieves from our cradte, and 
will die so- 1748 Smollett Eod. Rand. (1792) IL 275 Here 
I absconded from five o’clock in the morning to six in the 
evening. 1795 Genii. Mag. scenes to which we 

have been accustomed from our infancy. 1816 Keatinge 
Trav. (1817' 1 . 99 An unaltered smile, and an inflexible seat, 
were preserved from first to last, 1836 W. Irving Astoria 
HI. 257 A succession of adverse circumstances, .beset it 
almost from the outset. 1844 Regul. ^ Ord. Army 2 Officers 
. .are to take Rank and Precedence from their Commissions 
as Colonels in the Army, not from the dates of their Appoint- 
ments as Brigadiers. i%8 C. Bronte T Eyre xxx vi, I knew 
him from a boy. 1883 Rep. 10 Appeal Gases 379 I’he 
gate was erected in 1846, and the public were effectually 
excluded from that year. 

h. from , . to, used with repeated sb. to denote 
succession or recurrence at ref.^uiar intervals. 

^1335 Lai le Freine 229 This Frein thriued fram yer to 
yer. 1530 Palsgr. 808/2 From hour to hour, de heure en 
keure. i6oo_Shaks. A. V. L. ii. vii. 26 And so from boure to 
houre, we ripe, and ripe. j.6zt Bolton Siat. Jrel, 37 {an. 
5 Edw. II') On paine of two pence a man from moneth to 
other. 1675 tr, Machiavelir s Prince (1883) 285 Having re- 
ceived a new policy from three months to three months. 
3711 Addison No. 63 f i The Thoughts will be rising 

of themselves from time to time. 1790 Cowper Stanzas for 
1790, He who sits from day to day Where the prisoned lark 
is hung. ii^5 A. _F. Warr in Law Times XCIX. 547/1 The 
. .examination is in special books set from time to time. 

4. Indicating a place or object which is left at a 
distance or left behind by an object which with- 
draws or goes away. P'ormerly also with ellipsis 
of verb. 

O. E. Chron, an. 755 Ond him cyHdon hiera masgas 
him mid wseron, ha }>e him from noldon. 971 Blickl, Horn. 
47 ponne flyhp hget deofol fram us. c 1290 Beket 340 in vS*. 
Enf. Leg. I. 116 Sire henri, pe kingus sone. .bi-lefde euere 
in is warde, fram him nolde he nou^t. c 1340 Cursor M. 
20308 (Br. Mus. Add. MS.) Hit rewij? me, that I schal — 
lohan — parte fram pee. 1:579 Spenser Sheph, Cal. Aug. 107 
Yet should thilke lasse not from my thought, 1593 Shaks. 
3 Hen. VI, V. iv. 21 We will not from the Helme, to sit and 
weepe 1697 D ryden Virg. Georg, in. 49 And, spurring from 
the Fight, confe.ss their Fear. 1709 Swift & Addison Tatier 
No 32 F 2 She shrinks from the 'I'ouch like a Sensitive Plant. 
1838 Thirlwall Greece IL 304 He withdrew from the coun- 
cil unobserved. 1843 Fraser's Mag. XXVIII. 714, I re- 
coiled from the murderous instrument. 

b. Indicating a place or object which is left on 
one side by an object which deflects or turns away, 
f Rarely used averted from 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xxx. § i Whether it be a thing 
allowable or no that the minister .should . . turn his face at 
anytime from the people. ^ x6z6 Beaum. & Fl, Knt. of 
Malta I. i, Why speak’st thou from me? 1733 Berkeley 
Akiphr. vri. § 2 Mankind are generally averse from think- 
ing. i8i3-i6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. ^ Art 1. 422 The ray 
being bent towards the perpendicular on entering another 
medium of greater density, and from the perpendicular, on 
entering a medium of less density. 

5. Denoting (statically) distance, absence, remote- 
ness: a. after words indicative of the extent of 
distance, also after awaf, absent^ apart etc. 

O. E. Gkron.^ an. 893 Hi tuxon up hiora scipu oh hpne 
weald .iiii., iv mila fram barn mu]?an ute weardum. 971 Blickl, 
Horn. 43 Sas^de. - hset be gesawe naht feor from hses maesse- 
preostes-sidan.-oherneealdneraan. 1340 270 Lv^t ne 
IS najt awaye : ac ye byep awaye^ uram ly^te, 1506 CJuyl- 
FORDE Pilgr. (Camden) 47 Sydon is but right lyteil from the 
dtye of Tyre. 1588 J. TJdall Demonsir, Discipl. (Arb.) 26 
How can he feed them from whom he is absent. Ibid. 27 If 
tbe priests might not dwell farre from the temple. 1653 1^°^“ 
CROFT Procopius' Got kick Wars iv. The Ocean being far 
distant from these mountains. 1766 Goldsm. P'ic. W. xxv, 
We were now got from my late dwelling about two miles. 
xSao Keats Si, Agnes xvi, Alone with her good angels, far 
apart From wicked men like thee. 1838 Arnold Hist. Rome 
(1845) Lxii. 211 Veil layabout ten miles from Rome. 1847-9 
Helps Frmtds in C. Ser. 1. (1851) 1 . 179 , 1 am far from say- 
ing that merit is sufficiently looked out for. 

D. used simplf —Kw&y from, apart from, absent 
from, etc. Now only in from home, (Cf. 8 b.) 

■cxy^/Cursor M, 10413 (Fairf.) When he hym held from 
home. ri374 Chaucer Troylusw. 738(766) What isCriseyde 
worth, from Troilu.s? 1562 J. Hey wood Prov. ^ Epigr. 
{1867) 206, I dwell from the citee in subbarbe.s, 1571 in 
W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford Noe freman of the 
Cjme . . shall grynde from the said milles any kynd of 
grayne. 1584 R. Scot Dtscov. Witcher, xv. x. (t886) 341 
■Go to a faire parlor or chamber . . and from people nine 
dales. 1607 I'ouRNEUR Rev, Trag. ii. ii. Wks. 1878 II. 64 
■'Tis now good polide to be from sight. 1738 Johnson 
London 225 Sign your will, before you sup from home. 176X 
Mrs. F. Sheridan Sidiiey Bidulph I. 318 Whatever your 
de<iign.s may be, it will be less to my dishonour, if you 
prosecute them from under your husband’s roof. Hid. 11, 
1 18 Mrs. Arnold was from under her husband’s protection. 
1796 Moser Hermit of Caucasus 1 . 238 He was continually 
from home, running from one house to another. 3802 Mrs. 
E. Parsons Myst. Visit IV. 203 Georgina she could not 
bear a moment from her .sight. 

6 . Denoting removal, abstraction, separation, ex- 
pulsion, exclusion, or the like ; a. Governing a sb. 
or pron. expressing a concrete object. 

g-jx Blickl. Horn, 67 Maria hire geceas hone betstan dael,se 
ne biS naefre fram hire afyrred. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, 
xxv. 32 Swa swa se hyrde asyndraj? Sa seep fram tyceenura. 
3377 Langl. P. pi. B. xni. 446 For to saue thi soule fram 
Sathan thin enemy. 3585 T. Washington tr. Nickolay's 
Voy. i. xviii. 21 Which gave occasion unto a brother of his 
to take away his life from him. 3590 C. S. Right Relig. 26 
From the determination of a counsel! there can be no appella- 
tion- 36x0 Sh aks. 'i emp. Epil. 9 But release me from my 
hands. 1697 Virg. Georg, iii. 513 Some bending 
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Valley . . CiosM from the Sun, but open to the Wind. 3807 
Crabbe Par. Reg. i. 394 There hungry dogs from hungry 
children steal. 3823 Keats Isabella xvii. Paled in and vine- 
yarded from beggar-spies. 3841 Elphinstone Hist. Jnd. I. 
439 The narrow tract . .separated from Mdicran . . by the range 
of hills which form Cape Arhoo. 1891 Law Times XCII. 
18/2 Will there be an appeal to the Court of Appeal from 
a refu.sal to certify? 

b. Denoting privation, separation, abstention, 
freedom, deliverance, etc. ijrom a state, condition, 
action, etc.). 

cgso Lindisf, Gosp. Matt, vi, 13 Ah usich from yfle. 

9yi Blickl. Horn. 25 Men. .nellap ablinnan from heora un- 
nhtum gestreonum. 3340 Ayenb. 86 pe guodemen . . pet god 
hep yvryd . . uram pe f>reldome of j>e dyeule. c 1400 Lan~ 
franc's Cirurg. 70 Noon ojjer wey pat my^te save pe sike 
man from dee]?. £3449 Pecock Repr. v. xiii. 553 Refreyn- 
yng from yuel. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer Litany, 
From hattaile and murther, & from sodam death : Good 
lorde deliuer us. 1576 Fleming Panopl. EpisL 400 note, 
Greedines of vayne glorie an impediment from keeping due 
order. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 51 To keep their Kings 
from deviUizing. 3710 Steele Tatier No. 176 F i After a 
little Ease from the raging Fain caused by . .an aking Tooth, 
1732 Berkeley Alciphr. 1. § 3 Lysicle.s could hardly refrain 
from laughing. 1807 Crabbe Par, Reg. 1. 507 When thy 
rich master seems from trouble free. 1845 M. Pattison 
(1889) L 38 To vindicate himself from the charge of treason. 
1847-9 Helps Friends in C. Ser. i. (1851) I. 206, I did not 
attempt to dissuade Milverton from bis purpose. 

+ e, followed by inf. instead of the vbl. sb. Obs, 
3591 Spenser Ruins of Time 429 Not to haue been dipt in 
Lethe lake Could saue the sonne of Thetis from to die, 1596 
— F, Q. IV. v. 7 He sau’d the victour from fordonne. 

7. Indicating a state, condition, etc., wbicb is 
abandoned or which is changed for another- Often 
used before an adj., or a sb. that denotes a person, 
as if with ellipsis of being'. 

3340 Ayenb. 7 Oure Ihord arcs uram dya]>e to lyue pane 
zonday. 1399 Langl. Rick. Redeles i. 5 were lyghtlich 
y-lyfte ffrom that 30U leef thoujte And ffrom 5 oure willffuli 
werkis 5oure will was chaungid. 1595 Shaks. John v. iv. 25 
Euen as a forme of waxe Resolueth from his figure ’gainst 
the fire. 1641 Ariana 328 From a slave she became to be a 
Princesse. 1700 Dryden Pal. Arc. nr. 750 Meanwhile, 
the health of Arcite still impairs; From bad proceeds to 
wor.ee. 3741 Richardson Pamela T. 55 You have made our 
Master, from the sweet est-temper’d Gentleman in the World, 
one of the most peevish. 3771 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. IL 203 
From being attacked, tbe French now in turn became the 
aggressors. 1823 F. Clissold Ascent Mt, Blanc 23 The 
western arc of the misty circle kindled, from a rosy to a deep 
reddening glow. 3856 Froude Eng. (1858) 1 . iv, 312 It 
became necessary to increase the penalty, .from banishment 
to death, 1870 Rogers Hist. Glecenings Ser. ii. 51 From 
villains they became prosperous and independent yeomen. 
1872 Browning Fifine cx. 6 Temples.. which tremblingly 
grew blank From bright. 

8. Used after words which signify distinction, 
difference, unlikeness, etc. 

Formerly more widely used than at present ; we now .say 
* inferior to’^ ‘other than*, and (usually) ‘foreign to* \ but 
verbs of distinguishing, differing, etc. still take from ; so also 
different (but see that word), difference, distinct,^ etc. 

3377 Langl. P. PI. B. Prol. 56 Clotbeden hem in copis to 
ben Icnowen fram othere. 3553 Eden Treat. Netve Ind. 
(Arb.) 15 The Elephant is a beast .. little inferiour from 
humaine sense, a 1656 Hales Tract iyCrf) 370 Others from 
them.selves. 1828 Whately Rhet, i. ii. § 2 Quite foreign 
from all their experience. 3849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 82 
The extreme Puritan was at once known from other men by 
his gait. x86i M. Pattison Ess. (3889) L 47 The Corpora- 
tion had its constitution, not materially differing from those 
of other guilds, a 1883 Rossetti House of Life v, Thy Soul 
I know not from thy body. 1887 L. Carroll Game of Logic 
iv. 94 You can’t tell one flower from another. 

f b. used simply to denote qualitative remote- 
ness, unlikeness, incongruity, etc.: —away from, 
apart or aside from, out of, alien to. From oneself 
»= beside oneself, out of one’s wits. Ohs. (Cf. 5 b.) 
cxogo Martyrology (Cockayne) 118 pact ic for J?e sprece 
from minre gecynde. Caxton Eneydos xvii. (heading) 

As a woman disperate and from herselfe., 3531 Elyot Gov. 

III. xxi, Thou art all inflamed with wrathe, and dene from the 

pacience which thou so much praysest. 3579 Yvlkk Heskins* 
Pari. 58 M. Heskins collections are vaine, and from tlie 
authors meaning. Arcadia iii. (1605)298 He was 

quite from himself, c x6oo Shaks. Sonn. cxlvii, My thoughts 
and my discourse as mad mens are. At random from the 
truth vainely exprest. 1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. v. i. 
Wks. 1878 II. :^2 O pardon me to call you from your 
names ! a x6i6 Beaum. 8c Fl. Ent. of Malta in. iv, A very 
hard thing, Sir, and from my^ power. 1632 Massinger 
Maid of Hon. ni. i, AsL But this Is from the purpo.se. Rod. 
To the point then, a i6w B. Jonson tr. Horace's A rt Poet. 
359 If now the phrase of him that speaks shall flow In sound 
quite from his fortune {fortunis absonct\. 

9. Indicating the place, quarter, etc. whence 
something comes or is brought or fetched ; often 
= out of; also after words denoting choice, selec- 
tion, or distinction out of a number or mass of 
individuals. 

1621 Burton Anai. Mel. m. xi. vr. i. (165 1) 545 , 1 light my 
Candle from their Torches. 1^97 Dryden Virg. Georg. 

IV. 793 From his Herd he culls, For Slaaughter, four the 
fairest of his Bulls. 3712-14 Pope Rape Lockm. 128 Clarissa 
drew , . A two-ed^d weapon from her shining case, 1808 
Scott Marm. v. Introd. 145 Such notes as from the Breton 
tongue Marie translated. 3838 Arnold Hist. Rome I. vlL 
She drew a knife firoin her bosom.^ 3843 FraseVs Mag. 
XXVIII. 565 Jenny gathers cranberries from the neighbour- 
ing wood. 3864 Law Times Rep, X. 718/h A labourer .. 
employed, .to dig ballast from a pit, 3879 Church Spenser 
iL 29 He came from Cambridge. 3883 Law Times LXXX. 


37/2 The following, extracted respectively from The World 
and Truth, 1897 Hall in Nation (N . Y.) LXIV. 163/t 
This list I could amplify from my own verbal stores. 

b. with ellipsis of a verb or participle : — coming 
from, taken from, etc. 

1745 De Foe's Eng, Tradesman xxvi. (1841) L 266 Serge 
from Taunton and Exeter. ^ 1771 R. Henry ilist. Gt. Brit* 
I. 1. vi. 378 The Phcenicians from Cadiz were the only 
persons who traded to these islands. 1849 Macaui.ay Hist, 
Eng, IL 3 Zealous Cavaliers from the country, 1895 Book* 
man Oct. 26/2 The history has been . . distorted by stock 
quotations from tbe fathers. 

10. Indicating a place or position where action 
or motion is originated which extends beyond that 
place, while the originator remains fixed there (e.g. 
a place whence a person directs his vision, and fig, 
a ‘point of view’). Similarly after words which 
express ‘ hanging^, ‘ depending’, and the like. 

3592 Shaks. Rom. ty Jul. ut. v. 228 Jul. Speakest thou 
from thy heart ? Nirr, And from my soule too. 1619 Dan ikl 
'To Henry Wriothesly 42 He . . doth from^ a patience hie Looks 
onelyon the cause [etc.]. xSsBHist.Q. Christiana's Progress 
to Rome 246 Gay ornaments hanging from the window’s and 
balcons. 3667 Milton P. L. xri. 227 God from the mount of 
Sinai . . will himself. . Ordain them laws. 3697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg. IV. 615 The sultry Dog-star from the Sky Scorch’d 
Indian Swains. 3773 R. Henry Hist. Gi. Brit. 1 . 1. v. 338 
Those who fought from chariots, 3801 Southey Thalaba 
viii. ix, I'he Cryer from the Minaret, Proclaim'd the midnight 
hour. 1844 Hue's Tartary 1 . 1 50 Each of us hung a bag from 
his shoulders, 3867-76 G. F. Chambers 685 When 

observations are made from the deck of a ship, i887_ L. 
Carroll Game of Logic i. § 3. 35 From their point of view 
they are perfectly right. 

11. Indicating a person as a more or less distant 
source of action, esp. as a giver, sender, or the like. 
In OE. also indicating the agent —by. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 27 past he wsere costod from deofle. 
Ibid. 45 ponne onfo]> hi from Code maran mede bonne hi 
from asnisuni obrum lacum don. c 1205 Lay. 20 riifter ban 
jflode be from drihtene corn, a 1240 i/reisun 86 in Coft, 
Horn, 195 Uor bere gretunge J?et Gabriel Se brouhte urom 
ure heouen kinge. C3489 Caxton Sonnes of Aytn&n vii. 
159 Ye shall telle the emperour from my belialve, that [etc.]. 
1585 T. Washington tr. Nickolay's I dy. i. ii. 2 b, With a 
frigat to accompany us and to bring backe newes from us. 
3605 Shaks. Mack 1. iii. 105 He bad me, from him, call 
thee Thane of Cawdor. 3608 — Per. i. i. 164 An arrow 
.shot From a well-experienced archer. 3631 Bible John 
vii. 29 For I am from him, and he hath sent me. 3662 
Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 11. iii. § i Mo.se.s tells them as front 
God himself. 3664 Marvell Corr, Wks. 1872--5 II. 159 On 
the third [day], .he had audience from his Majesty. 3790- 
3833 Combe Devil upon Two Sticks in Eng.{iZii) I. 263 In 
this business, as in every other, she acted from herselff 3843 
Fraser's Mag. XXVIII. 328 You shall hear from my at- 
torney. 1844 Thirlwall Hist. Greece VIIL 303 Dionyso- 
doru.s, an envoy from Attalms. 184^ Macaulay Hist, .Eng, 
I. 405 Independence, veracity, selDrespect, were things not 
required by the world from him. 3883 Century Mag. XXVI. 
919/1 He. . still holds his place from the trustees. x^$ Daily 
News 22 Sept. 4/6 Virulent abuse from that class of men. 

12. Denoting derivation, source, descent, or the 
like : a. in regard to material things. 

3399 Rolls of Parlt. III. 423/1, I Henry of Lancaster .. 
am disendit by right lyne of the Blode corayng from the 

f ude lord Kyng Henry therde. 1595 Shaks. John i. i. 124 
'his Calfe, bred from his Cow. 3646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, 
Ep. v. v. 239 Eve, who. .anomalously proceeded from Adam. 
1667 Milton jP. L . v. 480 So from the root Springs lighter the 

f reen stalk, from thence the leaves More aene. 1697 Dryden! 

Trg. Georg, iv. 481 Clio and Beroe, from one Father both. 
1736 W. Stukkley in Mem. (Surtees) III. 169 Ebulus or wild 
elder, fancyed to spring; from the Danes blood. 3771 R. H enry 
Hist. Gt. Brit. I. i. vl 373 The greatest rivers sometimes 
flow from the smallest fountains. 3807 Crabbe Par, Reg, 
I. 739 Bequeathed to missions money from the stocks. xBzx 
Keats Lamia i. 334 A real woman, lineal indeed From 
Pyrrha's pebbles Or old Adam’s seed. 1870 Anderson 
Missions Amer. Bd. IL ix.68 Dangerous cuts from a sabre. 

b. in regard to things immaterial; esp, ‘noting 
progress from premisses to inferences ’ (J.). 

* 5^5 I'- Washington tr. Nickolay's Voy. Ded. F 3 An 
argument drawen from tbe greatnesse of the labons. 36^ 
T. Robinson ii. 23 The Argumentation is from a. 

Similitude, therefore not Apodictick, 1712-14 Pope Rape 
Lock I. 3 What dire offence from am’rous causes .springs: 
179s Genii, Mag, 541/1 You will Vie astonished at tbe logick 
which could draw such an inference from that address. 1822; 
Keats Isabella xiv, Enriched from ancestral merchandise. 
3838 Thirlwall Hist. Greece IV. 223 Several very perni- 
cious consequences arose from this bent of mind. 3839 G. 
Bird Nat. Philos. 40 From these facts the following la\^ 
have been deduced. 3849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, L 320 His 
chief pleasures were commonly derived from field sports and 
from an unrefined sensuality. 1887 L. Carroll Game of 
Logic!. § 2. 21 Let us try to draw a Conclusion from the 
two Premisses, 

13. Indicating a model, rule, copy ; also, a persoa 
or thing after which another is named. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Skr, hi. i. 53 For sure iEacides Was 
Aiax, cald so from his grandfather. 3655 Stanley Hist, 
Philos. I. (1701) 42/2 Cleobulus. .had a Daughter whom he 
named Eumetis, but vms called commonly from her Father 
Cleobulina. 1697 Dryden AEneid in. 28, I lay the deep 
Foundations of a Wall; And Enos, nam’d from, me, the 
City call. 3703 Moxon Mech. Exerc, rzj You are to con- 
sider what Apartments .. to make on your Ground-plot 
and to set them off from your S(mle. x8oo H. Wislls Const, 
Neville III. 266 , 1 am . .to take charge of a younger brother, 
who was named from him. iSrx L. M- Hawkins CPtess ^ 
Gertr. III. lix. 259 She sketched objects ; she colored fronj 
nature. 3875 Knight's London (Walford) I. xi. 195 The. Bird- 
cage walk, .was so named from the ca^es of an aviary di»<: 
posed among tlie trees which bordered it. 
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14 . Denoting ground, reason, cause, or motive : 
Because of, on account of, owing to, as a result of, 
through. Now replaced in some uses hy for, 

i6ii Shaks. I. V. 24 Your Highnesse Shall from 

this practise^but make hard your heart. 1622 Fletcher Sp. 
CzmtU iu. iii, For what I now do is not out of spleen, but 
from remorse of conscience. *663 Cowley Pindar. Odes 2nd 
Olympique, Argt., He is commended, .from his Hospitality, 
Munificence and other Virtues. 1710 Norris Chr. Prud. 
ii. 99 His Cunning is the more odious front the resemblance 
it ha.s to Wisdom. 1762 Goldsm. 07 . W. xi, From such a 
picture of nature in primeval .simnlicity . .are you in love with 
fatigue and solitude? 1764. Foote Mayor of G. i. Wks. 
1799 I. i6s_ Whether from the fall or the fright, the Major 
mov’d off in a month. 1776 Trial of Nimdocomar yzl'x 
The man could not be brought here . . without imminent 
danger of expiring from fatigue. 1796 Hist, in Ann, Reg. 
8 They spoke and acted from principle. 1844 Diskaei.i 
Coningsby iv. iii, Remarkable from the neatne.ss .. of its 
architecture. 1849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. II. 232 That 
weak apostle who from fear denied the Master. 1851 
Jllmtr Lond. News 11 Jan. 23 Nine children died from 
want of breast milk. *863 Whyte Melville Gladiaiors I. 
264 The mighty fabric . . was beginning^, .to sink and crum- 
ble from its own enormous size and weight. 1883 Manck. 
Exajtt. 29 Oct. 5/4 The firm had to .su.spend payment, not 
from any fault of their own, but from their connection with 
another firm. 1883 Lam Rep, 11 Q. Bench DLv. 597 The 
censure hud been made injuriously and from motives of 
private malice. 1883 T. Raleigh m Laiv Q. Rev. Apr. 151 
A person suffering from senile dementia is not a lunatic. 

b. indicatiag the ground of a judgement, belief, 
or the like. 

c 1000 Am. Gosp. Matt. vxj. 16 Fram hyra wasstmun S® hi 
under;5ytao. 1673 Ray Journ. Lorn C. (1738) 1 . 7 That the 
rain doth continually wash down earth from the mountains 
. .is manifest from the Lagune or flats about Venice. xSss 
J. W. Crokeh in C, Papers (1884) III. xxix. 328 From your 
silence I fear the fact is so. 1891 M, R. Ha.seldkn in Lam 
Times XCII. X07/1 From the language of the preamble 
you might perhaps fancy that [etc.]. 1894 Solicitors frul, 

XXXIX. 2/2 It IS clear from these decisions that [etc.]. 

15 . Used in certain of the above senses (esp. i, 
2, $, 9, 10) with an adverb or a phrase (prep. + 
sb or pron.) as object a. With obj. an adverb 
(of place or time), as from above, afar, etc. Also, 
more or less pleonastically, before hence, thence, 
whence, henceforth, etc. ; see those words. 

c 1340 Cursor M, 7505 (Trin ), I hadde no I’elpe but from 
ahoive. Ibid, 16749 (Fairf.) From then [t'JdV/. fra pan. Tyin. 
fro b«nne]. 1362 Langl. P, PI, A. ni. 105 Com late from bi- 
3onde. a XS53 Philpot E.vam, 403 A destiny which 
from ever hath been, is, and shall be true, 1625 Bacon Ess., 
Plantations 534 That the Plantation may spread into 
Generations, and not he euer peeced frotn without. 1685 Dry- 
OEN Tkren. August. 169 They mined it near, they battered 
from afar. i743THO.M;soNCri'S'A/«c7<7/. ii. 391 And from beneath 
was heard a wailing sound. 1770 Goldsm. Des. Vili. 1 16 'Fhe 
mingling notes came softened from below. 1821 Keats 
hedtella xxxii, The breath of Winter comes from far away. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, I. 11. vii, From of old, Doubt was but 
half a Magician. 

b. Followed by a preposition indicating a static 
condition, as from amidst, beneath, etc. 

c 1000 Ags, Gosp. Matt. iv. 25 Fram be^eondan iordanen. 
*388 Wyclif Luke xxiv. 49 Til that je be clothid with 
yertu from an hi?. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. j, 44 Slie culd 
•t from among the rest. 1637 Milton Lycidas 16 '.rhe 
sacred well That from beneath the seat of Jove doth spring. 
2671 — Samson 1691 His fiery virtue roused From under 
^hes into .sudden flame. *667 Sir R. Moray Let. 10 Dec. 
in Lauderdale Papers ^1885) II. 88 There is a Damned 
hook come hither from beyond sea called Naphtali. X710 
Steele Taller No. 170 ? 4, 1 thought it better to remove a 
studious Countenance from among busy ones. 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe ii. vi, That they might feast on fresh meat from on 
shore, as we did with their .salt meat from on board. 1761 
[see sb]. 1786 Mackenzie Lounger No. 56 (1787) II. 197, 
I .see my grandmother .. looking at me from under her 
spectacles. 1835 Lytton Rieuzi i. i, A body of horsemen. . 
dashed from amidst the trees. 

e. Followed, more or less pleonastically, by a 
prep, of similar meaning, as out, out of , forth, ' off, 
where each prep, serves to strengthen or supple- 
ment the sense of the other. 

CX592 Marlowe Massacre Paris ii. iii, His soul is fled 
from out his breast. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. i. viii. § 5 
[A principle] drawn from out of the very bowels of heaven 
and earth. 1607 Shaks. Timon 1. i. 138 , 1 will choose Mine 
heyre from forth the Beggers of the world X632 G. Hughes 
Saints Losse 51 Know ye not that God hath taken away 
your captaine from off your heads this day ? 1700 Dryoen 
Pal. <§• Arc. in. 514 Knights unhorsed may rise from off the 
plain. 17S9 G. White Se/boryie 11813) I. xiv. 236 From out 
of the .side of this bed leaped an animal, x8zo Keats St, 
Agnes XXX, While he from forth the closet brought a heap 
[etc.]. if^7 A. Birrell Obiter Dicta Ser. n. 150 Ready to 
engage with all comers on all subjects from out the stores 
of hi.s accumulated knowledge, 

fB. quasi-«2i/5y,*:away. (Cf. Fro B.) Only in 
phr. to and from ( = to and ixoXfrom and back. 

/rz45o Knt. de la Tour ixZSii) 60 7 'he syimer that gothe 
ofte to and from in his foule plesaunce. 1608 'ropSF.i.t. 
Serpents (1658) 608 A sliding snake .. Gliding along the 
altar, from and back. 

t C. qnasi~eotf « from the time when. (Cf. Feo 
C, 1.) Obs, 

1 0x366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 850 From she was twelve 
yeer of age, She of hir love graunt him made, cxsoo 
Lancelot 143a Euery gilt . . Done frome he passith the 5eris 
of Innocens. 138^3 Babington Commandm. ix. Applic. 
Wks, (1637) 9a From morning to night, from wee rise till we 
goe to bed. x6o2 Warner Am. Eng, xi- Ixvi. (16x2)282 From 
Elizabeth to Raigne, and I to liue begunne. 


Frome, Fromenty : see Frume, Frumenty. 

Fromple, var. of Frumple. 
t Fromsliapeai, ///. a Ohs, Also 6 frame- 
shapen. | f. From + Shapen ; ? in imitation of L. 
deformdtus,'\ Deformed, misshapen. 

1381 J. Bell tr. Haddon's Ansm, Osor. ii. 75 b, 7 ’his 
extraordinarie Jurisdiction of the Pope, is a most, .deformed 
fraineshapen chaungelyng. 1594 Carew Huarie''s^ Exatn, 
IViisxv.^ 4. 307 How from-shapen this philosophy is, which 
Aristotle bringeth in. 

FrO'mward, sb. dial. Also fromnaard. [app. 
subst, use of next : see 1 'Roe.] =:Fboe. 

^ 1883 Hants Gloss., Fronnvard or FroTumard, a tool u.sed 
in lath-rending or cleaving. 1890 Glottc. Gloss., Frominard. 

tFrO'mward, a., adv., prep. Ohs. Forpis: 
I frgmweard {adj^, 3 frommard, south, vrom- 
mard, 3-4 framward, 4-6 fromwarde, 3- from- 
ward. [f. From 4 - ward.] 

A. adj. Turned from or away. (See also B. x 
attrib^ 

1 . Departing, about to depart. (Only OE.) 

c888 K. VElfred Boeih, xi, § 2 A 5 lc bira he woruld 

Tjeiiailha hmfh ojjer twe3;a oype he wat Jimt he him from- 
wearcle beo > Cmt he bit nat. e xooo Seafarer 71 Adi o-'bj 
yldo ohhe ecghete fsegum fromweardum feorh 00,. ringed. 

2. Froward. 

c JZ75 Luue Ron 45 in O. R. Misc. 94 Fi o luue pat ne may 
her abyde. .hit Ls fals and mereuh and frouh And from ward 
in vycnon tide. 1576 Peterson tr. Della Casds Galateo 25, 
I call them Fromward people, which will in all things be 
ouertwart to other men. 

B. adv. 

1. In a direction which leads from, or is turned 
from, a given place or object. 

a 1547 Surrey Ps. Iv. i Give ear to my suit, Ixird S from- 
ward iiide not thy face. 1552 Hulokt s.v. Becke. . Wyih a 
becke fromwarde or to warde, ispx .Sylvester Du Bartas 
I. iv. 354 'I’hey from- ward turn. X711 Land, Gaz. No. 4917^4 
'riie forepart of his Mane longest, the one part being short, 
lies toward, the other fromward. 

attrib. 1^5 Wither PPx Pacif, 41 Who can unite again 
a Broken-bone, Whose parted ends, are s.; t the fromward way. 

2. Of time ; Onward from a given date. 

C1400 Maundev. (i839)xviii. 197 And fro thens fromward, 
thei ben alle obeyssant to him. 

3. fig. In a different or diverse way, contrarily. 

axzzs Ancr. R. 134 Heo niakieS frommard hore nost — 

sofie witiuten, & h^rni wiSinnen. Hnd. 248 Lo ! nu, hu 
urommard bew he ontfule to ure Louerd I 

C. prep. 

1. In a direction which leads from or is turned 


from (an object), away from. 

c 1203 Lay, 1899 Geomagog . . }>«dde Corxneum frommard 
[X275 framivardlhis breoste. ,tzz223 Ancr. R. 112 pe hole 
half & te ewike dole drowen l et vucle blod ut frommard )>e 
unhole. c X300 Beket 886 And kni^tes that were ek with 
him al framward him drowe. 1398 Trevisa Bnrtk. De 
P. R. XIV. ii. ('rollein. MS.), Mounieynes ben..rered from- 
warde \}t er^e towarde |?e heuen. X493 Feslivall (W. de W. 
15 1 5) 50 b, All his steppes towarde and fromwarde the holy 
churche- 155X Recoudp. Cast. Kuenul, (i ^56) 93 To go wyth 
their feet the one against the other, and their heddes the 
one fromwarde the other. xs8o Sidney Arcadia (1622) 127 
A.S cheerefully going toward.H, as Pyroeles went frowardly 
fromward his death. i6sx Houhes Levinth. i. vi. 23 When 
the Endeavour is fromward something, it is generally called 
Aversion. 1673 Phil, Trans. VTU. 5194 ShtxHing it self 
forth into .several points or stiriae . . from ward its Center, 
1713 Derham Phys. Theoi. iv. xii, 221 7 'he Feathers being 
placed fromward the Head toward the Tail, 
b. with tmesis, , . ward. 

73 Cooper Thesaurus s,.v. Auersus, Auersis ..cor- 
nibns, . . with the corners from the sunne warde. 1603 J. 
D.avies Microcosm. (G»’0.sart) 22/3 Sol . . makes vs heavie 

f oing from- vs- ward, 1633 1 '. James Voy. 13 7 'he Ice had 
rcken from the Ship-ward. 1703 7 '. N. City 4 C. Pur- 
chaser 29 7 b signifie that a Wall.. doth not stand up right, 
but leans from -you- ward, when you stand before it. 

2 . Contrary to, different from. 

.a 1223 Ancr, R. 100 HereneS nu .. al an oSer speche, & 
frommard tisse vorme. 

So lPro*ixiwa.rds adv. and prep, 
cxooo Sax. Leechd. IL 142 Gif hunta s^^Mte mannan, 
.sleah hry scearpan neah fromweardes. X634-S Brkrkton 
Trav. (1844) 7 ‘hose are also called to account tliat 
are met walking from wards the Church. 1664 Relai. Proc. 
at Hertford Assize Aug. 7 W'iih his face from- wards the 
place where they u.siially met. X674 N, F’aikfax Bulk 4 
Selv. 1 19 A fiend or earnest strift fromwards. X7X3 Dkrham 
Pkys.-Tkeol. v. i. 316 'ibwards or fromwards the Zenith. 
x85S .Morton CycL Agrk. II. 723 Fromward (West Engri, 
land is ploughed *framwards’ when the horses are turning 
to the right. 1880 Jefferies Gt. Estate 159 The carters 
, . saying * toward ' for anything near or leaning towards 
you, and * vrammards ’ for the reverse, 
t Fro'ncle. Obs. rare. [a. OY.froncle, ad. L. 
furuneulus Furuncle-] A furuncle or boil. 

XS43 Trahkron Vigets Ckirurg, (x586> 53. X547 Boorde 
Brau Health Ixxiii. 26 b, A froncle is a lytle impostume 
ingendred of a gross Bloua. 

Ibcoud (frf?nd)> sbP [ad. L. frmd-, frons leaf, 
applied by Linnseus in a specific sense, in contra- 
distinction to folium leaf.] 

1 . Bot. The leaf-like organ formed by the union 
of stem and foliage in certain flowerless plants. 
Formerly (and still in loose popular language) 
applied also to the large compound leaves, e. g. of 
the palm, banana, etc, 

[x7S3 Chambers Cycl, Sttpp. s,v. Leaf, Frondes expre.sses 
leaves <x>nsisting of several other leaves and forming the 


whole plant.] 1783 Martyn RousseaiLs Bot. xxxll. 489 
Our common species . . may be known by the frond or leaf 
being ovate. 1791 W. Bartram Carolina 478 7 ’he lower 
lai-ger fronds w'ere digitated, or rather radiated. 1840 E. 
Newman Brit, B'erns introd. (1844) 31 The fronds of ferns 
are generally much divided. 1838 7 '. R. Jones Aquar. 
Nat. 14 One or two fragments of stone with fronds of green 
sea-weed growing thereon. 1874 C. Geikie J.ife in IVoods 
vi, no 7 ’he broad fronds of the pine trees. 1877 — Christ 
liv. 11879) 66r Cutting fronds from the palm-trees, that 
lined the path. X878 Huxley P/iysiogr. 235 A irond differs 
from an ordinary leaf in usually hearing fructification. 

attrib. 1877 F. BIeatm Bern iV. 112 One of the latter 
conlain.s a frond-bud or imperfect germ. 

2 . Zoo/. A leal-like expansion found in certain 
animal organisms. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 323 Small, foliaceous, fronds 
.solitary.^ 1876 Harley Mat. Med. ted. 6) 370 7 'he fronds 
are mucilaginous when young. 

Proud (fi'Bnd), jA- Surg. [ad. F. lit 
^ sling’. The Syd. .Soc. Lex. gives, as obsolete, a 
latiiiized form/m/r//«w.] (Seecjiiot.) 

1848 Craig, .. a band.age emplijyed principally in 
wounds and diseases of the mxse and chin, and more espe- 
cialiy in cases of fracture or di'-locaiion of the lower jaw. 

Proild (fiTnd), V. nonce wd. [f, FitoND^A'] 
zn/r. 7 'o wave with fronds. 

i 856 Bi.ackmore Noioell A massive wood., 

crisping, franding, feathering, - here and there. 

Frotxd, olis. form of F riend. 

Prondage (^mded^b [f. Frond sb.T- -k -age.] 
The fronds (of a tree or plant) collectively. Some- 
times improperly used ss a synonym of foliage. 

1842 Sni A. OK Vkrk .Son^^ of B'ttith 21 Cedarn woods with 
shadowy frondage rool. 1871 .Swinburne Songs bef Sunrise, 
I/eriha, 7 ’he tree many-rooted .. With frondage red fruited. 
1885 Lady Hrassey 'J he 7 'rades 475 Jamaica, with its tree- 
ferns and fio.verlcss fiondage. 

Frondaille, var. of Frukdfl. Obs. 
t Pro’ndated, rt:. Obs. rare. [i. h.fronddi MS 
leaved (f. //mi-, leaf) + -KD’f.] ‘Leaved, 
having leaves’ (1727 Bailey voL II). 

*t Pronda'tioa. fbs. rare-K fad. late L. 
frondtltiofi’-em, f. frond-, frons leaf.] (See quot.) 

1664 Evelyn Sylva xxviii, 77 l..astly, Frondation or the 
taking off some of the luxuriant branches and sprays, of 
such Trees, is a kind of pruning. 

11 PrOB-de (frond). Lr. Hist. [F./;w2i/^ sling.] 
The name given to the party which rose in rebellion 
against Mazarin and the Court during the minority 
of I.ouis XIV ; hence, a malcontent party; also, 
violent political opposition. 

*798 J. Q- Adams IVks. (1854) IX. 206 7 *he history of 
France during the periods of the League and the Fronde. 
x8o8 Ed in. ReiK X 1 1 . 493 Was there ever a mixed consti- 
tution without a f rondel. X83X Disraeli Vug, Duke m. x. 
336 A fronds wa.H formed but they wanted a De Retz. 
1^9 Alkenmum 20 Apr. §07/3 His chance came in the 
fronde against the Second Empire when its day was waning. 

t Promdad, ppl a. 1 [ad. L. frohdatus : see 
Fhonjjatkd.] liaving leaves or folia|]:e* 

1640 Howell Dodonds Gr. i. 19 7 'he Clustre of Diadems 
which begin lier high frorided forehead 

Pronded (fr^mdtd), ppt. aP [f. Frond sbX-k 
iinving fronds. 

188a Whittier Eternal Goodness 20, I know not where 
His islands lift Their fronded palms in air. 1883 W, 
We. stall Ralph Norhfecds Trust III. xiv. x86 She was 
sit ting., under the fronded roof of the mighty palms. 

PrOHdeiit ifr/)'nd^*nt), a. frondeiU-em, 

pr, pple. oi frondcre to put forth leaves.] F'uli of 
fronds or leaves, leafy, 

1677 T’. Harvky tr, Chveds Efigr. in. No. xi8, I, Phoebus 
Tree, .still frondent, flourishmg. *727 Bailey voI. 11 , 
B'rondent, bringing forth I.eaves. 1837 Carlyle B'r. Ren. 
I. vn, vi, 7 ‘hat broad frondent Avenue de PVrsn/lles. 1864 
— Fredk. Gt. xi. i. - 18631 IV. 12 A real Newspaper, frondent 
with genial leafy speculat'on. 1863 Reader 7 Nov. 337 The 
..broad frondent bunana-iike leafage, 

Frondesce (frpndc*s). v. [ad. L. frondescBre 
(see B’rondkhokkt).] inir. To put forth leaves. 

01x8x6 Staughton Eulogy Dr. Rush in Pickering Vocab. 
(j8i 6) .S.V., His powers began now to frondesce and blossom, 
[Hence 1846 in Wohckstfr.] 

Frondesceuce (fr^nde-sensL [ad. mod.L. 
frondescentia, f. L. frondescent-em : see next and 
-KNCR.] {€?) The process or period of coming into 
leaf. [b\ The conversion or development of other 
organs into leaves, (f ) Fronds or leaves collectively. 

[1793 Martvn Lang. Bot, B'rondesceniia, leafing sea.son. . 
the lime of the year when plums fir.st unfold their leaves]. 
1841 Maunder Set Lit. 'Treas,, Brondescence .. the pre- 
cise time of the year and month in which each species of 
plant unfolds its leaves. 1888 Harpers Bing. July 
LXXVII. 216 Nearly a.s bright are the masses of pomme- 
cannelie frondescence, the groves of lemon and orange. 

Frondescent (fipnde-sent), a. [ad L. fron~ 
desceni-em, pr. pple. of frondescBre, freq. of fron- 
dire to put forth leaves, f. frond-, frons leaf.] 
Springing into leaf ; expanding into fronds. 

1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. IL 435 Polypiferous masses 
sub-.stony, with cni.staceous or frondescent expansions. 1846 
Dana Zooph, (18481 125 Frondescent or papiIIo.se appen- 
dages. 1838 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. (1873) 4x1 A young 
frondescent life would show itself again. 

Hence Fronde’sceiitly adv. 

2846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 125 7 'entacles papillose or fron- 
descently lobed. 
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EBGNDEUB- 

II FrOXldeur (frondor) . [V ,frondeur, f. fronde 
(see IntoNDiS).] 

1. Fr. Hist. A member of the Fronde. 

1798 Anecd. Dist. Persons IV. 333 Would to Heaven that 
the late Frondeurs in that CourUry liad been as harmless. 

2 i. transf. A malcontent, an ‘ irreconcilable \ 

1847 Longf. in Life (1891) IL_ 93’ All Americans who 
return from Europe malcontent with their own country, we 
call Frondeurs. j88o Daily^ Tel. ^2 Sept., Are the French, 
then, incurable frondeurs? incorrigible revolutionists, who 
must attack a Mini.ster simply because he is ‘ in ’ ? 

ErOHdifcrOHS (fr;pncli-fi&ros),r3!. [f.h.frondA 
fer bearing leaves (f. ffond-, Feond sb."^: see 
-■ I'FEHOUS).] Bearing leaves -jor fronds. 

X599 R. Linche Ahc. Fiction M iij, Ouershadowed with 
frondiferous boughes. 1656 Blount Glossogr.y P'roudi- 
ferous, that beareth leaves or bi*anches. *825 _ Hamilton 
Handbk. Terms, Frondif rous in Botany, bearing leaves. 
1885 Syd. Soc. Lex., Frondiferous, leaf- bearing ; applied 
to flowers which produce leaves. Also applied to plant-s, 
like ferns, which bear fronds. 

ErolldiforHl (%rnclif^rm), a. [f. I... fi'ond^y 
Feond -(i)foem.] Having the shape of a 
frond. 

18S5 in Svd. Soc. Lex. 

Froudigerous v.frpndi'da:eros),tr. [f. 1j. frond-, 

Feond t -,i)GEROUfci.] Bearing fronds. 

1885 in Syd. Soc. Le.v. 

Prondiparoiis (fr^ndi-paras^ a. [f. 1.. frond-, 
Feond to bring forth -b -ous.j Pro- 

ducing leaves instead of fruit. 

1866 Treas, Hot., Froitdiparous, a monstrosity, consisting 
in the production of leaves instead of fruit. 1883 Syd. Soc* 
Lex,, Frondipurous, leaf producing ; applied to flowers 
which produce leaves. 

FrondivorOHS (frfndi'voros), a. [f. frond-, 
Frond ' r -vor-us devouring +• -ous.] Eating 
or feeding on leaves. 

1828 .Southey Left. (1856) IV. 126 Graminivorous, fron- 
divorous, can\ivarous. 

Froadlet (frp’ndlet). [f. Frond jAW -ret.] 
A little frond. 

1862 JrnL R. Dublin Soc. Apr. 348 The first young frondlet 
was seen to be protruded from the nipple end of the 
sporangia. j88x G. Ali.kn Eztoluiionist at Lmge xxii. 213 
Each frondlet. .i.s separately .symmetrical a.s well. 

Frondose ;fr^iid<?»*s), a* [ad. L. frondos-tis, 
f. frond-, F eond Covered with fronds ; 

having the form or appearance of a frond. la 
early use, f Leafy, leaf-like, 

X72i-9e Bailey, P'rondose, leavy or full of leaves. 1793 
Martyn Lang. Bot,, A frondose stem; applied to Palms. 
1807 J. E. Smith Phys. Bot. 493 Liverworts. Of these the 
herbage is commonly frondose. Loudon Encycl. Agric. 

§ 3987 (ed. 2) 648 J’he branches of frondose trees. 1890 H . M. 
Stanley Darkest Africa 11 . x.Kviii. 260 Banana grove.s 
..extended out in deep frondiose [«V] groves far into the 
Semliki Valley. 

b. Cojfib., frondose-branched a., having flat 
branches spread horizontally like the fronds of 
a fern. 

1831 Loudon Encycl. Brit. § 39S7 (ed. 2) 64S Resinous 
or frondose-branched trees. 

Hence Trondo’sely adv., rrondo seness. 

1727 Bailey vol. 11 * P'rondosencss, leafine.ss. 1882 Crom- 
BiE in Rncyel. Brit, XIV. 561/2 Thallus frondosely dilated. 

1- Frondo'sity. Obs. [f. as prec. + -my.] 

1 . Leaftness. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Frondosity, Ieavines.s, or aptnes.s 
to bear leave.s. 1772 Nugent tr. Pfist. Fr. Gerumi I. 330 
In the frondosity of a pleasant meadow, 

2 . (See quot. ) 

1658 Phillips, Frondosity, a flourishing with green leaves, 
being just under the architrave. 

t Frondo'sous, a. Obs.^^ [badly f. h. fron- 
dds-us (see Frondose) + -ous.] (See quot.) 

1623 CocKERAM, Frondosous, full of leaues. 

Frondous (frf?*ndos), a. [ad. L. frondds-us\ 
see Frondose and -ous.] Leafy (see quots.). 

1828 Webster (citing Milne) s.v,, A frondous flower is one 
which Ls leafy, one whicli produces branches charged with 
both leave.s and fiower.s, 1864 Sir K. Ja.mes Tasso xvu xii, 
Among the frondous boughs _ 1885 Syd. Soc. Lex., P'ron- 
dous, having branche.s l>earing both leave.s and flowers. 
Also , a term applied to flowers parts of which develop into 
leafy .structures. „ 

Frondule (fr^*ndi//l). [dim. of Feond ; 
see -ULE.] A small bond if yd. Soc. Lex. 1885), 

(! Frons (L/?nz . [Lat.] = Front jAic, 

X356-8 W. Clark Van dvr Hoez'eiPs Zool. I. 290 Poly- 
zonium Brandt. Two .senes of 3 small eyes in the irons. 
Front (fr27nt),jA (and ^.) F’orms: 3-7 frount(e, 
frunt(0, 4 Sc. froyntlt, 4-6 fronte, 4, 6 frownt, 
(4 frond), 3- front, [a. OF. and Fr. front, ad. 
L.front-em,frdns the forehead.] 

I. Forehead, face. 

1 . = Forehead i. Now only foet. or in highly 
rhetorical language. 

CX290 .5*. Eng, Leg. I. 169/2176 Bote fram h® rijt half of is 
frount. € 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Machor^ 1547 pe takine of i e 
cors to mak, one bar froynttis. 1390 Gower Conf. 1. 47 A 
sterre whit Amicldes in her front she [the hors]hadde. c X450 
St. Cuthbert iSurtees) 405 pe calf is rede I undertake, With 
a white sterne in pe fron e X48X Caxton Myrr. 11. y. 71 
Peple ther. haue only but one eye, and that standeth right 
in the myddys of the fronte or forhede. 1583 T. Washingi on 
tr. Nicholay's Voy. i. vi. 4 b, On theyr heads a SaracoH of 


Crymson velvet, and before the front the bande, a silver 
socket set with long feathers. 1602 Shaks. Ham. in. iv. 56 
See what a grace was seated on his Brow, Hyperion.s curies, 
the front of loue himselfe. 167X Milton Samson 496 'J'he 
mark of fool set on his front 1 1733 Somerville Chase in. 

513 Soon he rears Erect his tow’ring Front. 1777 Sheridan 
Sck. Scaud. A Portrait 13 Ye matron censors. .Who.^e peer- 
ing eye and wrinkled front declare, etc. X814 Scott Ld. 
of Isles VI. XXX vii. And bore he. .Such noble front, .such 
waving hair ? X847 Lytton Lucre fia ( 18531 227 Her nostrils 
dilated, and her front ro.se erect. 1884 W. AhhiviGHhu Black- 
berries (1890) 88 Blear eyes, huge ears, and front of ape. 
b. in fig. phrases, after Shakspere. 

1604 Shaks. Otk, i. iii. 80 The verie head, and front of my 
offending. Ibid. in. i. 52 (Qq.) To take the safest occasion 
by the front. 1816 Keatinge Trav. (1817) L 15 This was 
the whole front of his offending 1878 Morlf.y Condorcet 
37 Placing social aims at the head and front of his life, 
e. rarely used teclin., e.g, in Entomology. 

i8z6 Kirby &Sp. Entotnol.i.x^2Z\ III. xxxiv, 4S3 The front 
of insects may be denominated the middle part of the face 
betvi'een the eyes, 

2 . By extension : The whole face. front. 

Front to front inYch..)^ face to face', see Face 2 d. 

1398 Tkevisa Barth. De P, R. ix. ix.(x495) 354januanus 
is paynted wyth two frontes to shewe and to teche the be- 
gynnyngeand ende ol the yere, c 1450 JS’IirourSaluacio7t7t 
791 Nor hire nekke nor hire front vsed .sho to here vppright. 
1508 Dunbar P'lyting w. Kcnnedie 84 Fy ! feyndly front, 
far fowlar than ane fen. a 1603 Polwart Fly ting w. Mont- 
gomerie 784 Jock Blunt, thrawin front ! 1605 Shaks. Macb. 
IV. iii. 232 Front to Front, Bring thou this Fiend of Scotland 
and my selfe. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 82 Brazen Impu- 
dence. .hath two fronts, its boasting one, and bold one : with 
the one they look back . . the other looketh forward. 1697 
Creech Manilius 1. ix, They stand not front to front, but 
each doth view The others Tayl, pursu’d as they pursue. 
1698 Fryer Acc. E. India Sr P. 292 Antelopes . . guarding 
their Fronts, scampering with their Heads to the Earth, to 
avoid the . , Enemy aloft. 1767 Sir W. Jones 7 P'ouninBts 
Poems (1777) 50 Till thrice the sun his rising front has 
shown. 1802 Beddoes Hygeia ii. 39 Those . . have the 
courage to treat it, front to front, in a manner corre.sponding 
to the eno mity of the consequences [etc.]. 1833 Tknnyson 
Maud 11. i. 28 For front to front in an hour we stood. 

3 . t S'* Fhe face as expressive of emotiou or char- 
acter; expression of countenance {pbsl). b. Bear- 
ing or demeanour in confronting anything; degree 
of composure or confidence in the presence of 
danger, etc, 

c 1374 Chaucer Boetk. 11. pr. viil. 47 (Camb, MS.) Whan 
she[iortunie] descouereth hir frownt and sheweth hir maneres. 
cx^pi Caxton Jason 104 b, [Medea] commanded that her 
ladies, .sliold put on the fayr fronte in entencion to make 
feste solempne. 1637 Hkywood Royall King i. Wks. 1874 
VI. 17 That face, .beares the selfe-same front. 1711 Steele 
Sped. No. 20 p 3 A Fellow that is capable of shewing an 
impudent Front before a whole Congregation. 1762 Fal- 
coner Shipwr. 11. 347 Who, patient in adversity, still bear 
The firmest front. 1^0-24 Campbell Visit if tg Scene 
in Ayrshire iv, Through the perils of chance . . Alay thy 
front be unalter’d. 1821 Scott Kenilw. vi, The. .unclouded 
fiont of an accomplished courtier. i873--4 Di.xon Two Queens 
IV. xxii. ix. 221 Kildare .. resolved to . . meet his accusers 
with a brazen front. 

transf. 1855 Prescott Philip If, 1 . 11. .xiv. 309 The league, 
which had raised so bold a front against the government, 
had crumbled away, i860 Tyndall Glac. i. xi. 76 J’he lime- 
stone bastions, .preserved a front of gloom and grandeur. 

4 . Lffroniury, impudence. Cf. Face 7, Fore- 
head 2, Now rare. So, mart of front. To 
have the fi'ont \ to be sufficiently impudent. 

1653 H. More Antid, Ath. in. ix. (1712) 170, I . . wonder 
how any man, except one of the most hardened front, can 
[fctc.I. 17cm Steele Tatler N o. 168 F3 Men of Front carry 
Things before ’em with little Opposition. 17x7 De Foe 
Mem. Ck. Scot. (1844) 5 With what Front the Absurdities 
charg’d on her could be broach’d in the World. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 293 None of the commissioners 
had the front to pronounce that [etc.]. 

II. Foremost part. 

6. Mil. a. The foremost line or part of an army 
or battalion. Also, fa rank {obs.^, and in words 
of command ; e.g. files to the front, right in front. 

c 1330 IVilL Palerne 3584 In sexe semli bata les. .al be fore 
in frond he ferde ]>an him-se’.ue. C1400 Desir. 'Troy 1278 
pan . . flrochit into pe (rount 8: a fray made, 1470-83 Malory 
Art hum. X. 87 Butalweyts kyng Lot helde hym in the 
formest frunte. 1398 Barret Theor. IVarres Gloss. 250 
Fronte, a French word, is the face or foreparte of a squadron 
or battell. 1607 Shaks. C’<»n 1. vi. 8 Both our powers, with 
smiling Fronm encountring, 1623 Markham Souldiers 
Accid. 6 The Rankes are called Frunts, because they stand 
formost , . but in truth none can properly be called the F run t, 
but the ranke which standeth firmest. 1667 Milton P. L. 
VI. 105 Front 10 Front Presented stood in terril le array. 
1697 Dryden Virg, Georg. 11. 378 As Legions in the Field 
their Front display. 1700 S, L. tr. P'rykds Voy, E. Ind. 61 
Commanded Captain Jochem, who led the Blacks, to march 
in the Front 1775 R. King in Life 4- C<?rr. (1894) I. 9 1 'hey 
..began their march, with a very wide Front. ^ 1838-43 
Arnold Hist. Rome III. xliti. 141 The. .Gaulish horse 
charged the Romans front to front, 1839 F. A. Griffiths 
Artii. Man. (1862) 7 Fi es to the front Ibid. x8 A column 
Left in front will bring its rrar companies to the front. 
Ibid. 19 Open column, right In front — right about face, 
b. liiie of battle. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xvn. 569 The Ingliss men com on 
sadly. . Richt in a frount vith a baner. c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 
10869 fo*"® fo F® ^ frunt hole. 1607 Topsell 

Fourf. Beasts (x6§8) 249 They used to terrifie the Bar- 
b'lrians, setting their Horses in a double front, so as they 
appeared headed lx>th wayes. 1623 Bingham Xenophon 78 
If we aduance in a large Front, .if in a narrow Front. 1667 
Milton P. L. 1. 563 Advanc’t in view they stand, a horrid 
Front Of dreadful length. 17x0 Lond, Gaz. No. Our 


. . Army . . marched . . to Attack the Enemy in full Front. 
1838 Thirlwall Greece III. 349 The Spartans.. preserving 
an even and unbroken front. x886 Daily News 13 Sept, s/f 
The troops marched past, the infantry in company fronts and 
the cavalry by half squadrons. 

c. The foremost part of the ground occupied, or 
in wider sense, of the field of operations ; the part 
next the enemy. Also, the foremost part of a posi- 
tion, as opposed to the 7 'ear. 

1663 Manley GroHus’ Lomu C. Warres 440 Not onely the 
Front as heretofore, but the backside also, .rendred unsafe. 
1781 Gibbon DecL ^ F. II. xli. 504 Belisarius protected his 
front with a deep trench. 1810 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. 
VI. 367, 1 propose to move up the infantry of the army to the 
front_ again. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India III. 320 One 
division . . was sent to take the stockades in rear, while 
another . . threatened them from the front. 1879 Fife- 
CooKSON A mnies of Balkans i. 6 To see him before his 
departure for the front next day. 1889 R. Kipling Willie 
Winkie 72 British Regiments were wanted — badly wan ted— 
at the Front. 

fg. 1846 Greener Sci. Gunnery 54 The present state of 
oiu- artillery require.s an advance to the front, to be in a line 
with the march of science. 

d. The direction towards which, the line faces 
when formed. Chattge offi'onii ^Qt Change v. 
9 b; in quot.^/^*. do make front to ; to face in the 
direction of; in qiiot.yf^. 

1832 in Prop. Regul. Instr. Cavalry in. 46. 1833 Regul. 

Ins;r, Caz^alry 1. 14 The whole will face, as accurately as 
possible, to their former front. 1837 Carlylk P'r. RtyfAll. 
I. i. (1072) 9 The improvised Municipals make front to this 
also. 1879 Lubbock Addr. Pol. fV Educ. iv. 92 T'his change 
of front seems to be founded on the report of the Board of 
Education for Scotland. xSgx Daily News 28 Nov, 5; 6 The 
eventuality of a war with two fronts — that is to say, with 
France and Russia — was foreseen. 

e. Front of fortif cation: see quot. 1859. 

*851 J. S. Macaulay P'ield Fortif. 23 T'he outline above 
traced is called a Front of Fortification. 1839 F. A. Griffiths 
Anil. Man. (1862) 261 A Front of Fortification consists of 
two half bastions, and a curtain. 

6 . /Irch. ‘Any side or face of a building, but 
more commonly used to denote the entrance side* 
(Gwilt) ; occas. collect, in sing., 2x16. pi . - ‘the four 
sides’ (of a mansion). Also back-, rearfront. 

1363 Durham Halm. Rolls (Surteest 41 Non fecit clausu- 
ram tenement! .sui de le front. 1382 Wyclif Ezek. xl. 9 He 
metide..the frount therof in two cubitis. C1440 Promp, 
Parv. t8i/r Frownt, or frunt of a churche, or o jer howsys. 
1624 Wotton Archil. (1672) 16 And the contrary fault of 
low distended Fronts, is as un.seemly, 1703 Moxon Meek. 
Exerc. 265 A Building, which is 25 Feet, both in the Front 
and Reer Front. 1760-^2 tr. Juan 4* UlloKs Voy. (ed. 3)11. 
32 The fronts being of stone. 1S06 Gazetteer Scotl, 'ed. 2) 
144 T'he Town-house, an elegant structure, with a handsome 
front. 1841 W. Spalding Italy It, hi. III. 150 Monastic 
cloisters with their dark length of front. Ibid. 166 One of 
tlie back-fronts of the old palace. 1888 Buroon Lives 12 
Gd. Men IL xii. 355 The garden front was mo.st incon- 
veniently embowered . . in fore.st trees. 1893 'W. P. Courtney 
in Academy 13 May 413/1 The fronts of the mansion were 
decorated with statues by skilled sculptors. 

7. ge7z. i he part or side of au object which seems 
to look out or to be presented to the eye ; the fore- 
part of anything, the part to which one normally 
comes first. Opposed to back, esp. in objects that 
have only two sides. Cf. Back sb. 3 . 

C 1400 Destr. Troy 10814 In }?e fmnt of faire yie, Was 
a prouynse of prise. 1353 Eden Decades 85 We found the 
fynst front of this land to bee broader.^ 1S77 B. Googs 
Heresback's Husb 1. (1586) 41 b, A lowe kinde of Carre with 
a couple of wheeles, and the B'runt armed with sharpe 
Syckles. 160S Shaks. Macb. v, viii. 47 Had he his hurts 
before? I, on the Front. 1705 Addison Italy 5 The B'ront 
to the Sea is not large, hut there are a great many Houses 
behind it built up the Side of the Mountain. 1788 Gibbon 
Decl. (J- F. 1 . ^Milraan> V. 2 The southern ba.<is pre.sei)ts a 
front of a thousand miles to the Indian Ocean. 1823 H. J. 
Brooke Introd. Crystallogr. 287 The opposite angles, edge.s, 
and planes, which are supposed to form the back of the 
engraved figure, are respectively similar to those which 
appear on its front. 1351 Carpenticr Man. Phys. (ed. 2) 
398 The sternum itself being so largely developed, as to 
cover almost the entire front of the body. 1893 F. "W. 
Maitland Mefn. de Pari, Introd. 92 The skin being thin, 
the writing on the front could be .seen upon the back. 

b. transf. With, relerence to time: The first 
period ; the beginning, poet. 

<rx6oo Shaks. Bonn, cii, Philomel in summer’s front doth 
sing. x^2 Tennyson Card. Dau, 28 More black than 
ash buds in the front of March. 1883 Stevenson Silverado 
Sq. 237 A hawthorn in the front of June, 
t C. == h KONTIBll sb. 4. Ohs. 

X389 Greene Sp. Masquerade Wks. fGrosart') V. 256 
When the Sarasens. .had inuaded Germanic, and the frontes 
of France. 1393 Hollyband Fr. Diet. P2 b, Les frontieres 
d’vn pats, the frontiers of a countrey : the front or marches, 
d. Minmg. ^ Face 20 a. 

1717 tr. FrezieVs Voy. S. Sea 183 A Mine, which is 40 
Vara-s, or Spanish Yards in Front. 1837 W. W. Smyth Coal fir 
Coal-mining 140 Let us now turn our attention to the ‘ face’ 
or front of the working. 

6. Land facing a road, river, the sea, etc. ; a 
frontage. 

1766 Lazvs of PI. Carolina (j'jgi) 2^4 The Water Fronts of 
the Lots herein before mentioned. X769 Bp. Wilto?t. Inclos, 
Act 2 Occupiers of ancient messuages, cottages, houses or 
fronts, 

f. Theatrical. (See qnots.) 

x8io Scott P'am. Lett. 30 Mar. (1894' 1 . 174 There was fine 
work in the front, as they call the audience part of the 
house, Evening News i 3 Oct. 2/ 6 General! y speaking, 
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tlie * front of tlie house ‘ means the audience ; hut among 
theatrical employes the * front of the house 'means every- 
body engaged to work before the curtain, 
f 8 . The first part or line of anything written or 
printed. In the front ; at the head. Obs. 

1576 Fleming PatwpL Epist. 435, I could not but in y® 
wry front and beginning of m'y letter, use this. XS94 
Blundevil Exerc. in. 1. xx. (ed. 7) 324 Six Columnes, 
every front or head whereof i.s noted with three great letters, 
D, M. S. signifying degrees, minutes, and seconds. 1654 
Whitlock Zootomia<^\ A Catalogue of above three hundred 
Advisers, and his name in the Front. 1697 Dhyden Virfc. 
Past, VI. 17 Thy Name. .Shall in the front of every Page be 
sliown. 

tb. *»Fbontispieoe 3 or 4. Ohs. 

*647 Crashaw Poems 128 If with distinctive eye and mind 
you look Upon the front, you see more than one book. 
<*1718 Penn X^ Wks. 1726 1 . 147 Which the Reader may 
find in the Front of the Books they [the Prefaces] were 
de.^gned for. 

9. A fore part or piece having some particular 
use or function. 

1847 A. M, Gilliam Trav, Mexico 152 The body of the 
wagon is about equally balanced over the axletree, the front 
resting upon the tongue. 18^1 Offic. Catal, Gt. Exhib, I. 
467 Pianoforte, .in newly designed case with sliding front. 
Ibid, II. 526 Boots and shoes, .with elastic fronts and sides, 
t b. = Feontal sb. 2 - Obs. 

1533 in Weaver Wells Wills ii8go) 148 To the gyltyng of 
the ffrownt at the hye auter. 1339 Peterbord' hw, in N. ^ 
Q. 3rd Ser. IV. 459 In the Rood Loft .. one front of painted 
cloth. 1532-3 Inv. Ck. Goods in Ann. Lichfield 

IV. 66 One fronte for an alter of yelowe and grene satten. 

e. A band or bands of false hair, or a set of lalse 
curls, worn by women over the forehead, 

1687 Congreve Old Bach.vi, iv, I undertook the modelling 
of one of their fronts, the more modem structure. 1837 
' 1 ’hackkray Ravmtstvifig i, Mamina means her front 1 1863 
Trolloi'e Belton EsL xvij, I’he graces of her own hair had 

g iven way to a front. 1886 Pall Mall G. 24 Aug. 13/2 A. , 
lack velvet band., to keep her auburn front,, in its place, 
d. That part of a man’s shirt which covers the 
chest and is more or less displayed ; a shirt-front ; 
also, a * dicky ' ; also, a similar article of silk, etc. 
serving as a cravat. 

1844 Dickens Mart. Ckuz. xvii, What a very few shirts 
there are, and what a many frotit.s. 1831 00 c, Caial. Gt. 
M,xhih, 1 1, 579 Gentlemen’s fronts and st<x:ks. 

10. A position or place situated before something 
or towards a sjiectator ; forward position or situa- 
tion. Only in phrases with prefixed prep. 

a. In {the) front ^(prep. phr.) : at a position 
before, in advance of, facing, or confro'iting; at 
the head of (troops'). In his, our, etc. front ; in 
front of or facing him, us, etc. 

Ibe article is now omitted, exc. in expression.^ like in ike 
front of \dMiger the position most e.x|K).sed 

to*, * bearing' the brunt of’. 

Fryer Acc, E, India 4 P. 144 , 1 saw. .a pragmatical 
Por£uga!,,in the front of 400100 marching 10 the Gover- 
nor’s! ^ 17x2 W, Rogers Voy. X74 We.. fir’d, .at the Men in 
Anns in the front of the Church. 1777 Watson Philip If 
(1S39) 143 Bc-iuad him there was a httle wood and the walls 
of a convent ; and hi his front, the mi^ras-s above mentioned, 
which was almost impassable. 18x6 Keatingk Trav. ■ 1817) 
L 225 The Standards were faced about, and formed in our 
fronts. 1847 A. M. Gilliam Trap, Mexico 256, I was par- 
ticular to make my servants keep in front of me. 1833 SiR 
H. Douglas Milit. Bridges (ed. 3) 144 Forcing a passage 
across the river in hLs front. 18^ Macauijiy //fj?/. Eng. 

1 1 1 . X 'rhe proclamation was repealed . . in front of the Ro\ ^ 
I^o.hange. 

fig. X609T0OKNKUR Funeral Poeme on StrF, Vere 172 , 1 
the front Of danger where he did his deedcs advance. 1817 
Chalmers Astron. Disc, v. (1852) 124 Those holy,. men., 
in the front of severest obloquy, are now labouring in 
remotest lands. 2848 W, H, Kelly tr. L, Blands tiist. 
Ten V. 11 . 345 In the very front of danger. x8^ Spectator 
12 Mar. 353/1 His majesty will speedily be in front of a new 
difficulty. 1896 Westm. Caz. 28 July g/a The shares h.ad 
nothing in front of them — no preference or debenture capital. 

b. In (t the) front (advb. phr.) : in an advanced 
or forward position ; on the side that meets the 
eye; in a position facing the spectator. 

16x3 Porch AS Pilgrimajie (16x4) 380 With his whole 
forces, ia front, [he] assailed, xyoo T. Brown tr. P'resnys 
Amusem. Ser, 4. Com 21 By come.s a Chrsstning, witli 
the Reader and the Midwife strutting in the FnmL 1748 
F. Smith Foy. Disc. 1 , 133 'fhe upper Story had the two 
Captains Cabins in Front. 1821 G. W. Manly Foy. 
land (18231 134 Determined .. to attack him [a' bear) in 
IVont, 1 got upon the ice. 1847 A, M. Gilliam 'Triiv. 
Me.vico 76 These dirt hovels presented a lx.>Id contrast with 
the yity behind, and the W'eakhy church in front. Ibid. 09 
A kind of .sliawl [which] by btung crossed in from, oiiscure.'i 
the bosom, 1879 Harlan Eyesight ix. X29 The most in- 
juriou.s direction for light to come from is that directly in 
frouf. 1893 Scot. Aniiq, X, 78 Belting an old pre&s in fioiit 
so as to conceal the door. 

c. I'othe front \of ) : to a position in front (of). 
,i8®o ScORKSBY Aec. Arctic Reg. 1. 235 Being removed to 
the front of a brisk fire, a strong ebullition emninenced. 
1^7 Bowen Firg. Alneid v. 150 Far to the front shoots 
Gyas.. Gliding ahead on the water* 

d, 71? come to the front : to become conspicuous, 
be revealed, emerge into publicity ; to make oneself 
or itself manifest. Zo<fl'obe)to the front «« * to the 
fore * {rare). 

xSyi Arclmol, Assoc. Jryd. Sept. 323 Another saint came 
to the front. *876 'Frevelyan Macaulay II. ix. 132 When 
subjects came to the front on winch his knowledge was 
gmL *878^ Scfibmds Mag. XVI. x84^« Ac such a tiwer 
his true boastful self would come to the front, Mbs. 


Lynn Tanton Chr. Kirkland III. vi. 23X Undef®«Mh m 
the hidden depths lurked other matters than th*^® which 
came to the front, x886 6 Jam 5/1 I he year 

lias gone, however, and the aged Emperor is still to the 
front, 

11. ellipt. (quasi or adv.) 

1667 PRIMATT City 4- C. Bmtd. 36 Suppose that same be 
25 foot Front, and forty foot deep, it may be kt for to be 
built, for forty shillings the foot Front. <ri68o Hickurin- 
gill Whs,{x7x6) 11 . 512 The Enemy, .had beset them front 
and Rear. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4- P. 8 The biggest 
of them [buildings] had not four yards Front. %S45 Flonst s 
fynl. 25 A little shed, open back and front. 1892 1 . Zangwill 
Bow Myst, 127 It’s the key of my first-floor front. 

T 12. [from the vb,] Kneounter, onset; = Afteont 

Sh. 3. Obs. .. rrt. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss, I. ccccxxxii. 760 The men of 
annes. .at the first front ouerthrue many. 

III. attrib, and Comb, 

13. passing into tzr^V «=0f or pertaining 
to the front, situated in front. (The comb, of adj. 
4 - sb. is iDelf often used attrib.) 

1600 Holland IJry xxxvn. 957 They had rannged their 
ships broad in a front-rank e. 1679 Moxon Meek. h.xerc. I. 
vii. 133 If your Shop stand in an eminent Street, the front 
Rooms are commonly more Aii-y than the Back Roams. 
1709 Steele Tatler No. 145 F* .‘^he in a Front Box, he in 
the Pit next the Stage. 1710 Brli. Apollo III. No. 106, 
4/x The Front side of a good House, is to be Lett. 1718 
P'reethinker No. 57 F3, I shall be next Saturday at the 
Play, in a Front Row. 1770 G. White Selbome let. xxviu. 
80 Tl’.e horn of a male moose, which had no front-antlers. 
1832 Regni. Imtr. Cavalry 11. 33 The leading front- 

rank man advances two horses' lengths, 1838 Lvtton 
Alice 64 The front entrance is kept locked up. 1843 Sir 
C. Scudamore Med. Fisit Grli/enberg 2 The small-pox, 
and the loss of some front teeth from an accident, impair 
his good looks. xS^x 00 c. Caial. Gt. Exkib. 1 . 467 A 
front and side elevation of the Eikabethan pianoforte. i 85 o 
Tyndall Glac. 11. x. 275 A straight pinnacle of ice, the 
front etlge of which was perfectly vertical. 1883 Exposttor 
Vi. 434 fie [St, Peter] was naturally quick, mobile, a front- 
man. 1884 Milit. Engin. L ii. 43 The front ditch party 
are extended at 5 feet apart. 

14. In special comb, and phrases : front bench, 
the foremost bench on either side of the Floiises of 
Lords and Commons, occupied by ministers and 
ex-ministers respectively; front door, the prin- 
cipal entrance-door of a house ; front driver (see 
Diiiviat 6 b) ; front- fastening a., that fe>tens in 
front; front-handed done with a forward 
movement of the hand ; front name { jocular or 
milRar)ydi Christian name; front-stall, an appen- 
dage to the bridle covering the horse’s foreliead ; 
f front-tickled a. (? monce-wd.^., ? flattered ; front- 
ways, -wise advbs., in a position or direction 
facing to the front. 

1891 Daily Nexvs 28 July 3/4 To have seen fhe motion 
carried on the strength of the two * Front Bench speeches. 
xSx3 E.xammer 31 Aug. 352 r At the '^front door. 
1838 O. \V. Holmics Aut. Breakf.d. xBBs) no The front- 
door is on the street. 187X Figure TraitiingZ^ A *ft out- 
fastening corset. 1843 P' Pct^rlefs Ann, IV. 74 He. .made 
a quick ^frout-handcd plunge in the direction from which the 
attack came. 1805 /*a/l Mall Mag. Mar, 51 x ‘ What's your 
*frunt name?’ asked Roy boldly. x6oi Holland Pliny II. 
631 The KK. of the East had their horses set out therewith 
[cochlides]. .in their *frontstals. 1633 Umijuhart Rabelais 
II. xii. 83 A kirbed horse furnished with a froutstal. 1823 
Bcorr Talism. i, 'Fhe front-stall of the bridle was a steel 
plate, with apertures for the^ eyes and nostdls. 1649 G, 
Daniel 'J'rinarc/i.,//en, Rjcui, But faire pretence leads on ; 
and the Dull Heard * Front-tickled, yeild tliemselves into his 
hand. 1863 R. H. Gronow II. 46 'Fhe cocked hat 

he always wore, placed ^frontways on his head, like that of 
the Emperor Napoleon. X774G0LDSM. Mat. Hist. V, in. ii. 
{Fenom. Serpents , It has.. a mark of dark brown on the 
forehead, which, when viewed “frontwise, looks like a pair 
of spectacles. 18B5 Middleton in lincyct, Brit. XIX, 612/x 
'Fhough the faces are nearly always lepre-senled in profile, 
the eyes are shown frontwise. 

Front , v.^ [ad. OF. f ont-er in same 
sense, f, front Fuont sb . ; it m;.y however in some 
usc^s he an independent formation on the Eng. sb.'J 
1. intr. To have the front in a sjiecified direction ; 
to face, look. ('oust. <?;x, to, towards, upon. 

1523 Ld. Bkhnf.rs Froiss. 1 . li. 73 The french king.. 

f unieyed sutFycienily for all the forteresses froniyng on 
■l.Hidtr.s. 2583 Stanyhurst AEneis lU. (Arh.) 88 Tareut . . 
to whn h heunlye Lacinia fronteth. 16^ F. Brooke tr. 
Le Blands Trav. 297 A countrey . . fronts upon another 
N aiion. XW3 .M aundrew. fourn. Jerus. (173a) 1 43 Haviwg 
a few smaH Rooms fronting omward. 1762 H. Walpole 
Ftrtuds A need. Paint. II. ii, 48 'i bis room was erected 
..fronting westward to the privy-garden. X864 Tennyson 
Enoch Arden, Philip’s dwelUrig fronted on the street. 1894 
Hall Caine Manxmmt ill. fii 134 The rooms fronted to 
Athol btreet, • ' ■ 

t b. trans. To set the front of (a building) in a 
.specifled direction. Ohs. 

r665 J. Stone^fieng (x725) xos Temples. ..should be 
SO fromedjjas that Travellers passing by mignii behold them, 
a 18x7 T. Dwight TrasK New 'xSax) II. 97 Mr. G. has 
erected a large eiegaut xnansiun, fronted towards the river. 
2- irons, a. To have the front towards; to 
* facfi ** stand opposite to. 

Shaks. tv. % Cr. Ill, in. xaa like a gale of steek, 
Fronting the Sunne. tr. Du Monds Foy. Lmant a 

All the Houses . . which Ironted the Bidiop's Palace. 1749 
FiEiDisG Tom v* v, lias endioeed place exactly 

fronted the fod m rite bed. P, Cptssoux Asemt Alt 
JBlaHC IX Fronting us, rose the suBiinit of Moirt Blanc. 


*833 ITre Philos. Manuf. 109 The perspective picture which 
fronts the title-page represents a cotton factory. 

b. Of a building : To have its front on the side 
of (a street, etc.). 

X698 Fryer Acc. E. India 38 Opposite to this, one 
[Gate] more stately fronts the High-street. 1741 Richard- 
son Pamela (1883) I. 323 'This alcove fronts the longest 
gravel-walk in the garden. 1833 Act 3 4- 4 Wilt. /// c„ 46 
§ 90 'Fhe proprietor or proprietors of any buildings fronting 
any of the streets. 1847 A. M. Gilliam Trav. Mexico 166 
'The church . . was to have fronted the Plaxa. 

3. To Stand face to face with, meet face to face, 
look straight at, face, confront ; esp. to face in de- 
fiance or hostility, present a bold Iront to, oppose. 
lit. andyf^». 

1383 Stanyhurst AEneis 11. (Arh.) 55 Of Greeks thee first 
man with a gallant coompaiiye garded Fronted vs, 1596 
Spenser State frel. (Globe* 660/x He dare now to fronte 

E rinces. x6ox Shaks. Twel. N. i. iii. 59 Front her, boord 
er, woe her, assayle her. c i6z8 Fletcher Q. Corinth iv. 
iii, Amazed., at your, .iinptulenoe, That dare thus front us. 
1697 Dkydkn Disc. Epic Poetry D 4, When zEneas and 
Turnus .stood fronting each otheq tefore the altar, 1701 
W. WiirroN Hht. Rome., .fi arcus iv. 65 Some fell upon the 
Rear, some fronted them directly. 1837 Hawthorne Amer, 
AWc-/>Fw. (1883) 104 Here yuu fronted the ocean, looking at 
a sail. 1839 Carlyle Chartism (1842) 98 Evil, once man- 
fully’ froiiictl. ceases to be evil. 1832 Rohertso.n Serm. 
Ser. Ill xvii. 222 .Soldiers can be hired .. to front death in 
its worst form. 1864 Kirk ('has. Bold 1 . i, 22 I'he brazen 
pride with which he fronted acciLsation and reproach, 
b. said of things. 

1602 W. Wat.son Decacordm 265 Would God such things 
. . never had fronted our native .shores 1 1606 Shaks Atii. 

4- Cl. H. ii. 61 Those Warres Which fronted mine owme peace. 
1637 Hevwood Roy all Ring lu iv, Wks. 1874 VI- 26 , 1 am 
artn’d with innocence, And that dares front all danger. 1873 
Black /V. 'Thule 6 At length, the boat, .fronted the 
broad waters of tlie Ailaniic. 

4. To set face u> face with, confront with. 

16x7 Collins Dif. Bp. Ely n. ix. 351 The Cardinall had 
fronted him with one .such fal.se place out of Chrysostome. 
1625 Bacon Ess., .S'cdiiitms (.\*b.t 411 W'luch kinde of 
Persons, are. to be fronted, with some other, of the same 
Party, that may oppose them. 1833 Rohket»>n Serm. 
Ser. m x.'d. 275 Fronting his patron and his prince with 
the stem unpalatable truth of God. 

5. To adorn in front ; to fnmish with a front. 
(So in comb, new front.) Also, to face (with some 
specified material) ; «B'ack v. 13 . 

X63S Daven'ant Prince tf Amour Wks. (1^73) 396 The 
Semne was discovered with a Village consisting of Ale- 
houses and 'Fobacco stmps, each fronted with a red Lettice. 
1742 W. Cole in Willis tk Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 228 
They have, .new Fruiited the east front. 1762 71 H, Wal- 
ROLK Feriuds Anecd. Paint. (1786) IV. 231 He new fronted 
his house in Piccadillyc 177a J. G. W. Dk Brahm Hist. 
Georgia (1849) 45 The .Savannah Bay is nearly fronted with 
contiguous WharL.^ 1782 Cowi*j-.r Let. Wks. i837_ XV. xi6 
My green-house .. is frontul with myrtles, and lined with 
mats, a 1817 'F. Dwight /'rav. Mexv Eng. (1^,21) 11 , 31 'Ihe 
Preshyterian church . . is fronted witli two towers. 1824 Ann. 
Reg 87 The whole buFdiug was piuposcd to be fronted with 
stone. 

t 6 . To introduce (a tale, etc.) twV/i (the mention 
of or reference to something) ; to ])reface. Obs. 

1592 Greknk Art Canny Catch, in. 9 The wily 'JVeacher. . 
coyned such a .smuotU tale vnto thein^both, fronting it with 
the (Jammon of Bacon xind the Cheese sent from their 
maide.s Father. 1599 Broughton s Lei. v, 15 You .. haue 
fronted y'our Libell with this inscription. 1654 Whitlock 
Kooiomia 109 Hippotirates did wel to front his Axiomaticall 
Experiments .. with the grand Miscariages in the practice 
of Physitians, <2x^32 'i‘. Bo.ston Crook in Lot (1805) 73 
Salomon fronts his writings, in the beginning of the Pro- 
verbs, with most expres.s gos^iel. 

b. 'Fo plaje in front as a frontispiece, Ohs.'^'^ 

1609 Bp. W. Barlow Nameless Cath. 305 PiiKbyns 

would haue in the beginning of a 'Freatise . . some glorious 
personage fronted. 

7 . T'o be or stand in front of, to serve a.s a front to. 
XS9X .Spenser I'is. IkllayVt, I saw a stately frame.. With 
hundretU pillours fronting fidre the same. i6o<S Shaks. Tr. 
tfr Cr. IV. V. 210 Yonder wats that pertly front your I’owne 
. .Must kt.«se their owne feet. 1791 Mrs. Radclieee Rom. 
Forest v, She came to the I.twu which fronted the fabric. 
2843 Darwin / Py. Nat. xiv, (1879! 296 The coast, .is fronted 
by many breaker.s. a 1847 iMrn. Sherwood Lady of Manor 
1 1 . _x. 3 A. .mansion, .fronted by a gicden abounding with 
fruits and flowers. X884 Law Times Rep. LI. 228/1 The 
damage done to tiie sea wall fronting (.'urry Marsh Farm. 

8 . Chiefly Alii, f a. intr. T o march in the fiont 
or first rank. Obs.'^ ^ 

16x3 Shaks. Hen, FI If, i. ii, 42, I,, front but in that File 
Where others tell steps with me. 

b. To turn the Iront or face in a specified direc- 
tion ; = Fa( B v. 9 h. Also, as word of command. 

*^>35 J* Hayward ir, Biondis BanisEd Firg. 122 Upon 
this the third trontiug to their tlauckward S] urr'd towards 
him. X833 Regal. Instr. Cavalry i. 14 He fronts to tlie 
left. X847 Infantry Man. (1854) 5 Upon the word Front, 
if he has faced to tlie right, he fronts to the left, 

c. 'i'o form a front or extended line. 
x8o2 C. James AUUt. Diet, s.v , 'When the battalion is 
marching by files, .the word front is always practised to 
restore it to its natural .situation in line. 1807 Pike Sources 
Mississ. HI. oSxoi 258 'fhe Spanish troops, .were remarkably 
polite, xdways fronting and saluting W'hen I pa.ssed 1883 
Army Corps Orders in Standard 22 Mar. 3/2 It will hall, 
front, and march past, 

d. 7b front about : to turn round so as to face 
in another direction. 

Steven.son Dr. fekytl 23 Mr, H. , , fronted about 
with an air of defiance. 
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e. ii-am. (catisativel}r, from / a;s a wor<il of 
command) : To cause to form a front or line. 

1796 <5- A’*??. Cavalry (1813) 74 He then Halls, 

fronts i it, and dresses and closes it to its pivot marlter on 
the line. 1832 PropCReguL Insir. Cavalry w, xi. In the 
movement of Threes to a flank, the squadron should occupy 
hut little more ground than when fronted. 1859 F. A. 
Griffiths ^ r/f/. (1862) 23 Each company iii succes- 

sion will be halted, and fronted, 

f 9 . (See quot.) Obs, 

1530 Palsgr. 559/1, I fronte up. as a woman dothe th^^ 
heare of her heed with a fyllet. Je effronU, I wene you 
he bydden to some bridale to daye, youhe so well fronted up. 

10 . Sc. aud dial. (See quots.) 

x8o8“i8 Jamieson, 7 'f? applied to meat, when 

it swells in boiling. 18^ S. Cheskire Gloss., Front, of 
tender meat which swells in cooking J of meal which swells 
under boiling water ; of the full feeling supervening after a 
hearty meal, etc. 

t /Front, 2^-^ Obs. In 4~5 frnnt, pa. t. frunt. 

[ad. OK. to ill-treat] 

1 . 7 rtzw, To strike, kick, drive 

13., E. E, Alia. P. C. 187 |)e freke hyni frunt with his 
fot. c X400 Destr. Troy 6923 He . . frunt hym in fase a 
full fel wond. IbM. 8327 Polidamas .. ffaght with horn 
felly, frunt hom abacke. 

2 . intr. a. To rush, make a rush, b. To fall 
plump. 

<71400 Destr. Troy 6887 pe freke, with a felle spere frunt 
vnto Ector, Ibid. 68go He frunt of hys foi fiat to ]>e 
ground. 

; Frontage (frp’ntMs). [f. Fbont sb. + -age.] 

Not in Johnson or Todd. 

1 . Land which abuts on a river or piece of water, 
or on a road. Also, the land between the front of 
a building and the road, etc. 

1622 Calms Slat. SeToers (1647) 87 Frontage is where the 
grounds of any man do joyn with the brow or front thereof 
to the Sea, or to great or royal streams. 1813 Examiner 
17 May 319/2 They have obliged proprietors of houses 
situated at a short distance from the road to purchase their 
frontage. 1831 Drakartfs Stamford News 4 Feb. Advt. i 
Two Frontages with two cottages upon the same. 1861 
M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 1 . 46 One corner of the Thames 
Street frontage {of the Steelyard] was occupied by a wine- 
house. , 1870 Daily^ News t6 Feb., The remainder of the 
establishment consisting chiefly of the river frontage, will 
then he sold in plots. 1875 (Melbourne) 15 May 

16/1 It might be bought and sold in the market any day, 
like a Collins-street frontage. 

2 . Measurement of front-line, extent of front. 

1844 Tort Phillip Patriot 18 July s V The run has four 

miles frontage to the Yarra Yarra. 1863 Hinchuff Trav. 
5 ’. .<4 wrr, 24 Shopkeepers in the best quarters pay enormous 
rents, but get very little frontage to display their goods, 1867 
Smyth Sailed s IP'ord-bk., Frontage, the length or face of 
a wharf. 1873 Geikie Gt, Ice Age v. 66 The .. glacier .. 
shedding icebergs along its whole vast extent of frontage. 
xZZj Times (weekly ed.)^ 1 July 20/4 The substantial old 
Family Mansion. .extensive frontage of 35 ft. 

3 . The front face or part of a building. Also 

collect. 

1861 Times 16 Aug., There i.s a breadth of roadway and 
a grandeur of frontage that would not disgrace the neigh- 
bourhood of Piccadilly, 1875 Merivale Hist. Rome 
Ixxix, (1877) 669 'i’he august capitals of Egypt and Syria, 
with their long columnai' frontage.s, and marked horizontal 
lines of architecture. ^ 1875 M. Pattison Casaubon j^qo 
Savile was just finishing the fine frontage towards the 
meadows. 1877 M. M. Grant Sun-Maid ii, The frontage 
of the Chateau looked southward. r894 Daily News 5 Sept. 
5/3 A municipal law requires the frontages of Paris house# 
to be painted or scraped every six or seven years. 

4 . Mil. ‘ I'he ground troops of line occupy either 
on parade or in camp' (Voyle). 

1893 Times 15 June 12/r The battalion commander * in- 
structs the captains as to the frontage of their companies,’ 

6 . The action of fronting in a certain direction ; 
the fact of facing a certain way ; exposure, outlook. 

1839 R. F. Burton Ceuir. Afr. in frul. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 
183 The breeze is , . excluded by carele.ss frontage. 1867 
I). G. MwciiKu. Rural Stud. 286 But it has no wide and 
open frontage to the .sun. 1871 Daily News 22 Sept., We 
had changed front left back to meet his flank attack ; now 
we had still to maintain that frontage, 

*11 An alleged sense ^ part of a woman’s head- 
dress ’, given in some Diets., is based on a blun- 
dered version of a passage of Addison : see quot. 
1711, s.v. Fontange. 

6. attrib., as frontage-foot, -owner, -rate, -system ; 
frontage-claim, a i>ortion of land of a definite 
measurement in front, but of indefinite length to- 
wards the rear. 

t869 R. B. Smyth Goldf. Victoria 6xsi Frontage-claim— 
A claim, the lateral boundaries of which are not fixed until 
the lead has been traced through it. 1877 Black Green 
Past. xli. (,1878) 325 We would cover every frontage foot 
with gold. Spectator 14 Dec. 843 The .small affair of 

a frontage rate. 1890 Boldrewood Miner's Right ^ viii. 
81 The frontage sy.stem. . was considered, .to afford a highly 
needful guarantee for capital inve.sted in mining enterprise, 
1896 Star 15 Dec. 2/6 Charging the frontage owners gs. in 
the pound. 

Frontager ( fri^nted^ci). [f. Feontage + -eb L] 
1 . An owner of land or property adjoining : a, 
the sea-shore. 

x6zz Calms Stat. Servers ^1647) ®5 The Frontagers have 
claimed those grounds so left, by a pretended Custome of 
Frontagers. 1866 Pall Mall G. 4 Dec., The free use and 
enjoyment of the sea-shore, .giving to the frontager , - such 
a title as may not be inconsistent with those rights. 1885 
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Law Rep. xs^ Q. Bench Div. 570 The liability of a frontager 
to repair a sea wall, .can only be ascertained by usage. 

b. a roadway. 

1739 Bewkoim Inclos. Act 6 Messuagers, cottagers and 
frontagers. 188a Lo. Thesiger in Laxv Rep. Exch. Div. 
V. 206 Several frontagers called upon to pay the expenses 
of paving a street, xZ^ Sat. Rev. 10 May 559/2 Mr. 
Forbes would willingly carry a new line along the proposed 
route; .with the permission of the frontagers and owners. 

2 . One who lives on a frontier, rare "" *. 

1893 S. L. Poole Auranzeb vi* 115 Mir Junda’.s disastrous 
campaign in Assam was typical of many attempts to subdue 
the North-east frontagers of India. 

Frontal (fn?*ntal), sh. Forms: 4-5 fco(ii)rt- 
tel(,l, 5-6 fruntall(e, -telle, 6-7 firontall, 6-8 
frontale , (6 frontayle), 7-frontal. [M 'E.frountel, 
a. OF. front el late L. frontale, f. front-, frons : 
see Front jA and -al. OF. had also the form 
frontal (still preserved in some senses) ; in mod.F., 
by confusion of siiffixes,/rt 7 /z/«f/ mid fronteau (cf. 
med. h. frontelh/m in f romp. Parv.) arq used in 
various specific applications of the general sense.] 

1 1 , Something applied to the forehead. Obs. 

a. A band or ornament worn on the forehead. 

c X320 Pol, Songs (Camden) 154 The bout and the barbet 
wyth frountel shule fc3e. 14. . Voc. in Wr.-Whlcker 585 2; 
Frontale, a frontell 1552 Huloet, Frontayle for a womans; 
head, some call it a fruutlet. 1603 Holland PlutarcFs Mor. 
416 His brother foorthwith tooke the roiall frontall called a 
: diademe, and did, it about his owne head. i6_ii Bp. Hall 
Serin, v. 52 Look how much difference there is between - . 
the frontal of the high priest and the, bells of the horses. 

b. A piece of defensive armour for a horse’s 
head; ^front-stall. {Cl pT.frontail,fronteau.) 

1587 Underdown tr. Heliodorus ix. 126 They arme their 
; honses too ; aliout his legges they tie bootes, and couer his 
; head witii irontals of Steele. 

0. Med. A medicament applied to the forehead 
to cure headache. (Cf. Idr. frontal, front catti) 

1601 Holland P/iny 11 . 7$ It cureth the head-ach, if it 
: be applied as a frontall to the forehead and temples; ■ 1710 
T. Fuller Pharm, Extemp. 172 A Frontal with Mastic. 
1733 .Smollett Ct. Fathom (1784) 154/r The frontal pre- 
scribed by Fathom was applied. 

d. A knotted cord, wound tightly round the 
forehead as a means of torture. (Cf. ¥1:. frontall) 

x6s3 H. CoGAN tr. Pinto's Trav. xv. 48 To make your 
I brains fly out of your heads with a frontal of cord. 

2 . A movable covering for the front of an altar, 

: generally of embroidered cloth, silk> etc., but some- 
times of metal, 

1381 in Eng. Gilds (xZjq) 233 An altar-cloth, with a frontel,. 
for the great feast-days. 1439 Past on. Lett. No. 336 1 . 489 
, Item, j. auter clothej withe a frontell of white damaske. 1336 
Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 394 The goldin and silkm 
daithis .. war distribute amang the abbays of Scotland to 
be vesiamentis and frontallis to thair altaris. 1^6 Eng. 
Ch, Furniture (Peacock 1866) 49 A girdell a fruntall and 
3 albes. 1874 Micklethwaite Mod. Pdr. Churches 
I’he frontal, or coloured altar-cloth, should hang separately 
from the altar. X877 J. D. Chambers Dtv. Worship 268 
Frontals may be. .formed of gold and silver plates. 

t b. ? A hanging for the front of a bed. Obs. 

1339 in Iny.R. IVardrobe (1815) 47 Rufis of beddis. — Item 
, . thre curt! ngis . . with ane frontale. 134a ibid. 98 1'he nether 
frontale of the samyne bed. 

e. A decorated front for a tomb. 

^ 1881 Academy 5 Mar. 177/3 The whole frontal is enriched 
in a. .somewhat tawdry manner by numerous false gems. 

3 . The fa9ade of a building. 

1784 Henley Bedford's Vatheh{iZ6^t^6 note,Nlt are told 
of a strange fortress,, whose frontal presented the following 
inscription. 1827 Lytton Pelham xxiii„ Vast hotels, with 
their gloomy frontals, and magnificent contempt of comfort. 
1893 E. Francis N. C. Village 202 Not a very impo.sing 
building, .with its low frontal and irregular architecture. 

^ 4 . Arch. (See quot. 1730-6.) Obs. 

1378 T, N. tr. Conq. IV. India 36 It bath foure windowes 
with frontals and galleries. 1730^ B.mley (folio), Frontal, 
a little fronton or pediment sometimes placed over a little 
door or window. 

F 5 . == Frontier sh. 3 (where see quot. 141 2-20). 
Frontal (frp ntal ; in sense 2 often fr;t?'ntalL a. 
[ad, moid.'L. frontalis, i. front-, frons see Front 
and -AL. Ql. ¥r. frontal ^dy.'\ 

1 . Of or pertaining to the forehead, or to the cor- 
responding part in the lower animals. Frequent 
in anatomical applications, as frontal artery, bone, 
sinus, vein, etc. Frontal tonsure : see quot. 1894. 

1656 Blount Glossogr. s. v. Vein, Frotiial-vein, the fore- 
head vein, a third branch of the outward throat vein, whence, 
m lUnting by the bottom of the nether jaw, it comes into 
the lips and nose, and thence ascends by the inside of the 
eye to the middle of the fore-head. 1741 Monro Anat. 
Bones (ed. 3) 87 The frontal Bone serves to omtain, defend 
and .sustain the anterior Lobes of the Brain. 1746 Parsons 
in Phil. Traits. XLIV. 6 The true Frontal Muscle arises 
fleshy from the Process of the Os Frontis. 1826 Kirby & Sp. 

, EnioinoL (i8a8) IV. xlv. 258 He conjectures the seat of this 
sense [smell] to reside in certain frontal organs. 1840 G. V. 
Ellis Anat. 2 The frontal artery, a branch .. of the 
ophthalmic. 1879 Calderwood Mind Sf Br. ii. 16 The 
front of the brain, .is known as the Frontal Lobe. 18^ 
J. T. Fowler Adamnan Introd. 41 The ton.sare was made 
by shaving off all the hair in front of a line drawn from 
ear to ear, and is called the frontal tonsure. 

2 . Of or piertaining to the forepart or foreiiiost 
edge. Frontal hammer: see qvLot. iSSi. 

1860 Tyndall Glac. h xxviL 217 From the summit 
descended by a glissade to the frontal portion of the cavern. 
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1863 Lyell Antiq. Man. xv. 300 The frontal or terminal 
moraine. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Frontal hammer 
or Frontal helve^ a forge-hammer lifted by a cam, acting 
upon a ‘ tongue * immediately in front of the hamraer-head, 
b. Of an attack, etc. : Directed against or de- 
livered upon the front. 

1884 Milit. Engm. l. ii. 63 A magazine exposed to frontal 
fire only. x886 N. L. WaLford Pari, Gen. Civ. War 43 
With the aid of a frontal attack by the infantry. 

3 . quasi-.s'A ■=^fronial bone, ■ 

1834 Owen Skel. 4 * 7 'eeikm drc. «Sk. I. 193 The frontals 
..rest by descending lateral plates, representing connate 
orbito-sphenoids. ^ 3:857 Bullock Cazeaux' Midwif. 218 
The frontal, forming the forehead, as well as the superior- 
anterior part of the face. 1838 Lwicrn What will he do 
II. iv, This was, indeed, a horse of great power.. and such 
a head 1 the ear, the frontal, the nostril ? 

tFro'ntal, v. Obs,-^ [f. Frontal jA] trans. 
To be a frontal or prelude to ; to precede. 

1632 Urquhart fewel V^s. (1834) 177 Serving in this 
place to frontal a Vindication of the honour of Scotland. 

f Fro'ntai^y. Obs. £f. Front jA -h -akyI.] 
= Frontal .rA , I c. 

1564 78 Bullew Dial. dgst. Pest. (iSSS) 27, I liaue 
appoincted . . in what order that your frontary should bee 
applied to your forehed to cause you to sleape quietly, 

Froutate (irgnt-, fw'ntek), a. Bot. [ad. mod.L. 
frontai-us, I front-, frons : see Front and -ate ^.] 
=. next. 

1833 in Ogilvie Suppl. 

t Fro’ixtated, £?. [f. as prec.-h -EDL] (See 

quot.) 

17x9 Quincy Lex. Physico-Med. x6x Frcmiated, in Botany 
expre.s.se.s the Leaf of a Flower growing broader and broader, 
and at last, .terminating in a right Line. 

Frontayle, -el(l, obs. forms of Frontal. 
Fronte d. (fr2?'ntv d) , ffl. a. [f. F ront sb. or v. + 
-ED.] Furnished with or having a front ; formed 
wdth a front. With qualifying adverb: Having 
a front, or countenance with a specified expression. 

16x5 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess., Impudent Censurer{\Z$7'y 
133 Hee is so fronted with strivingtodiscountenanceknow- 
Ifge, by the contempt of it, as you would think him borne 
to insolence. 1667 Milton P. L. n. 532 Part curb thir fierie 
Steeds, or shun the Goal With rapid wheels, or fronted 
Brigads form. 1873 A. Dobson Vignettes in R kyme. Sundial 
xii, So kindly fronted that you marvelled how The frequent 
sword-hilt had so frayed his glove. 

Fronter, var. ot Thrunter .Si*. (==a ewe in her 
fourth year). 

Frontier (fTp*n-, frt?*nti , sh. and a. F orms ; 
£ frounter(e, -teere, -tier, -tor, fron-jfrowntere, 
£-6 frontyer, £-7 fronter, 6 frontonr, 6-7 fron- 
tire, 6- frontier. Also /FRONTORifiCiJ^x.). (a. OF. 
frontier masc., frbntiere fem. {mod.¥i. frontibre), 
i. front F'ront sb. Cf. Tx.fronfeita forehead, It. 
frontiera,. Sp. frontera,'¥g.frantetrd frontier.] 

A. sb. 

1 1 . The front side ; the forepart. Obs. 

<71430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy) 16 Att fftountor ofthees 
welles clere, q'her whas- a scripture commendyng ther 
lycour. 1538 Leland Itin. h 107 The fronter of which 
Ward in the entering is exceeding stronge with Toures and 
Portecoleces. 1551 Robinson tr. More's Diop. n. (1895) xi6 
The forefrohtes or frontiers of the ii corners [of the haven] 

, .be very, .daungerous. 

t b. The side that fronts in a specified direc- 
tion. Obs .- ^ 

1599 Hakluyt Voy. I. 95 The principal wife placeth her 
court on the We.st frontier. 

t c. The forehead. Obs. rare — 

1383 Stubbes Anat. Abus, i, (iS77\ 67 Their bolstred 
heir, .standeth crested round about their frontiers. 

t 2 . -Frontlet 4. Obs. 

1440 in Eng. Ck. Furniture 'Peacock 1866) 182 Item _syx 
alter towelles of lynnen doth the first with afroimter pailed 
read white and black.. the 5th with a frounlier of burde 
Alisander. 

•fS. The front line or foremost part of an army. 
Hence * attack, resistance’ in phr. 7 <? make frontier 
[tr* OF.fairefrontibre'). Obs. 

? a 1400 Morte A rih. 2898 Frykis one the frowntere welle 
a fyve hundreth. X412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy (1555) 
In the frounter [X513 frountell] many manly man VVith 
sharpe spares first together ran 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. 
1 , cdv. 378 He sent them into Pointers to kepe the citie, 
and to make fronter there agaynst the frenchemen. 

4 . smg. and fl. The part of a country which 
fronts or faces another country; the marches; the 
border or extremity conterminous with that of an- 
other. 

14x3 Pilgr, So^vh (Caxton 1:483) iv. xxx. 80 To kepe the 
frounters of the reame fro perille of enemyes. 1489 Caxton 
Fay tes of A. 111. xxii. 215 The fronteres of C3le5^s. 1340 
Act 32 Hen. Vlll, c. ^8 On y® east partes and frontours of 
this his realm. i6ox R. Johnson Kingd, «$• Commw. 171 
; Vpon another frontire lie the Spaniard.s. X64B Gage West 
Ind. XX. 157 After the two daies.we drew neer unto the 
. Heathens Frontiers. 17x1 Addison Spect. No. 129 r'S 
A Country Church upon the Frontiers of Cornwall. X7S1 
Gibbon Dec/. F. III. 126 It might be dangerous to weaken, 
the defence of the frontier. 1838 Lytton Calderon L 64 
He. .receiv'ed an order to Join the army on the frontiers. 

! iSS? J- FI- Newman Hist Sk. (1873) H* h- found 

a difficulty in defending hi.s frontier tovzards Persia. 
iransf and fig 1672-3 Marvell Reh. Transp. i. 39 
. Those Churches which are seated nearer upon the Frontire 
i of Popery, 1738 Tom King's, or Humout-s Cox>. Garden 3 
‘ A spacious Plain.. Whose large Frontiers with Pallisados 
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bound From Trivia’s Filth inshrines the hallow'd Ground. 
1768 W. Wilkie Rake ^ k/erwit 6$ Fsihh in the utmost 
frontier stands. *839 Murchison Silur, Sysi. i, xxvii. 
350 Along this portion of their frontier, the Upper Silurian 
Rocks [etc.]. 185s Macaulay Hist. Eng, IV. 150 A few 
seditious persons, .had gone very near to the frontier of 
treason. XS70 Max Mullkr Scu Reiig, (1873' 391 Even in 
this more general study of mankind, the frontiers of lan- 
guage and race ouglit never to disappear. 

b. d/’.*S',M'hat part of a country which forms 
the border of its settled or inhabited regions : as 
(before the settlement of the Pacific coast), the 
western frontier of the United States ^ ( Cent. DictX 
1870 Emerson Soc.^ Solii., Civiliz. Wks. (Bohn) 1 1 1 . 8 'Tis 
wonderful howsoon a piano gets into a log-hut on the frontier, 
't 5 . A fortress on the frontier ; a frontier town. 
1:604 Shaks. Ham. 'Q '• 8) iv. iv. 16 Goes it against the 
maine of Poland, sir, Or for some frontire? 1641 Evelyn 
Mem. (1857) I. 22 Gorcum, a very strong and considerable 
frontier. 1725 De Foe I'oy, round IVorld 1840) 222 It [Bal- 
divia] was a fortification and a frontier. 1796 Morse Amer, 
Georg, I. 721 [Natchitoches in Louisiana] was a frontier on 
the Spanish settlements. 

t b. A barrier against attack. Obs. 

1389 IvE Foriif. I A Forte not placed where it were neede- 
full, might skautly be accompted for frontier. 1648 Gage 
West Jnd. xv, 105 This Province, .which is a Frontier 
against those Heathens. 1664 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 
iT. 122 His Navies do carry a moveable Frontsre to ail the 
habitable world. 1690 W. Edmondson yr?il. (1715) 133 
Three Hundred Firelocks, as a Frontier, to intercept the 
English Soldiers, 

t b. A .settler on the frontier ; a frontier-man. 

1677 W, H ubbard Naryative 51 The Frontiers discerning 
Indians in. .the Swamp, fired immediately upon them. 

B. adj. 

1 . Of or belonging to the frontier of a country ; 
situated on the frontier, bordering. Const, to. 

1523 Ld. Berners i'VoAj. I. cxiii. 135 The erle.. departed 
his people into dyuers garysons, to kepe fronier warre. 
1530 Palsgr. 34 'I’he d'yuersite of proauncyaclon of the 
other frontier countreys. 161:5 G, Sandys Trav. 43 Diuers 
frontier Cities and Castles. 1647 W. Browne tr. Roie.vander 
HI. 87 A desert which is froutire befweene Guinea and 
Senega. 121648 Li>. Herbert Life (18861 240 Held their 
way towards Bayonne, a city frontier to Spain. 1667 M ilton 
P, L, I, 466 Dreaded through. .Gaza's frontier bounds. 1701 
CoL Rec. PennsyizK IL 20 Leaving that most ffronter part 
. . Denuded of. .Defence. xysSG. W/V.sHiNaTON Leif. Writ. 
31889 I. 360 The intent of sending men hither was to protect 
the frontier inliabiiant.s. 1827 J. F. Cooper Prairie I, 
xiv. 209 If you come a foot mgher, you shall have frontier 
punishment. 1852 Miss Yongr Cameos 1 . xxxiii. 281 A 
few of the frontier castles had fallen into his hands, 
f 2 . Fronting; opposite. Obs. 

1609 Holland Amm. Marcell. 106 With readie minds., 
they breake through tlie frontier bankes over-agaiust ttiem. 

Frontier (frp’u-, 

f 1. inir, 'Po be a frontier, or as a frontier ; to 
border on or ufon^ Obs> 

1599 Hakluyt P"oy. IL 15 The countrey called Suet., 
frontering vpon the couutrie of the Damascenes, 1632-62 
Heylin Cos/mgr. 11. {1682 > 166 As far We.stvi. ard as the River 
Tibiscus, where it frontiered on the Jazyges Metanastw. 

2 . trms. a. To look upon the frontier, boundary, 
or coaist of; to face ; now rare, f b. To stand in 
front of ; to bar, oppose. Obs. 

1579 Fenton Guicdard. 11618) 270 They saw the armie so 
hardie, as to incampe in that valley^ which was frontired 
with troublesome mountaines, and in the m!d.st of the 
enemies countrey. 1586 Ferne Blaz. Geutrie 11. 32 Being 
that part of the country a frontering the sea. 1589 Ive 
Foriif. 29 So small Forts may w'ell serue to hinder the 
courses of a small numl)er, but not to frontier a forcjlile 
enemie. 1596 Spenser State IreL (Globe) 621/2 Now that 
it is noe more a border, nor frontyerd with enemyes, a 1^9 

C, Mangan Poems 1859) 227 The bridge that, bounding 
ife’s domain, frontiers the wold of death. 

tience t ^I'onitiering ///. tz., occupying the 
frontier or border: neighbouring. 

x6oo Dymmok Ireland (1843* 33 His Lordship. .repared 
the breaches of the cattle, and j^Iaced sucli a garrhson in the 
same as might anoy the fronteringe rebells. 

Fromtierism. rare-^. fSee -ISM.] A mode 
of expression current on the (U.S.) frontier. 

1890 HarfePs Mag. Ang. 383/1 A shallow ‘cooky’ 
(frontierism for gully) that led dovvn through the bluff. 

Fro'atiermaai, fromtiersman. Chiefly 
IKS. [f. Fkontikr sb. -h Man ; for the second form 
cf. draughtsman^ tradostnan.'] One who lives on 
tlie frontier of a country, or on the outlying dis- 
tricts of civilization, 

Sporihig Mag. XLII. 209 Somewhat in the manner 
of our frontier men’s leggins, 1814 Bkackenriixie Vietus 
116 There seeiiLS to prevail a rage araon"St the 
frontiers-men, for emigration to that quarter. 1851 Mayne 
Reid Scalp Hunt, xx. 142 They were all, or nearly all, 
natives of the Mexican border, frontier-men. 1877 W. 
Matthews Ethnogr. Hidaisa 22 The whites they had .seen 
were mostly rude Canadian frontiersmen. 1883 B. Mitporu 
Zulu Country iii. 45 A burly frontiersman..strides along in 
all the glory of wideawake and corduroy, 

Frontigliac (frpntinyse'k), sb. Often attHh. or 
quasi-tzj^t*. Porms 7-9 frontimac(k, (7 fran- 
tiniak, -ick, frontineacke), 8 frontigniac, 8- 
Dronfcignao. [erroneous form of next ; the substitu- 
tion of -ac for -an is perh. due to a reminiscence 
of the many southern Fr. names in 'ignacf\ 

1 . A muscat wine made at Frontignan, in the 
department of Herault, France. 
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1629 Weldon in Chambers Life fas. / (1830) H. v. 148 
His drinks., were froniiniac, canary, high country wine. 
1636 Davenant Witts V. i, Nothing could please your 
haughty Pallat but The Muskatelli, and Frantiniak Grape ! 
1670 W, Hughes Fmeyard (1683) 73 Frandnick ls 

a very pretty pleasant Wine. 1765 Brownrigg in P/til. 
Trans. LV. 221 Those long viahs, in which Frontiniac wine 
is usually kept. i8a6 Polwhele Trcul. 6* Recoil. II. 377 
The Coniac-brandy, Claret and Frontiniac were excellent. 

2 . The grape from which this is made. 

(2 1641 Suckling Lett. 35 Mistresse and Woman 

differ no otherwise than Frontiniack and ordinary Grapes. 
1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Exfositimt, Mu'.cats (the 
grapes' they call Frontiniacks. 1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. 
Housekpr. (1778 363 The Frontiniac grape is the beat. 

t Frontignan. Obs. ^ prec. 

1756 N UGKNT Gr, 'four, France I V. 36 Frontignan excellent 
fur a glRvSs or two. 1777 G. Forster I'oy, round World 
1 . 78 French plants ot burgundy, muscade, and frontignan 
have likewise been tried. 

Fronting vbl. sb. [f. Front v.] 

1 . The action of the vb. Front in various senses. 

1581 Mulcaster Posifons xxxix. (1887) 212 In some 
desperate cases, fantasie is froward, and wil bide no front* 
ing. 1659 Torriano, .. any fronting or facing. 

1796 Instr. 4- Reg. Cavalry 11813' 183 The frunting every 
two hundred yards i.s prescribed to prevent the breaking or 
falling into file of the line, 1832 Prop. Regul. / nstr\ Cavalry 
in. 86 The halting and fronting of each line may.. be regu- 
lated. 1883-4 J. G. Butler in Bible- Work H. 6s This huld 
fruniing of danger for the preaching of Christ. ^ 1895 Daily 
Kenvs i June 5/6 It was .. determined to achieve the ne'w 
fronting without di-sturbing it [the Dutch cannon ball]. 

2 concr. A superficial coat or layer ; a facing. 

1886 Athemeum 22 May 686/3 bath, .reaching to the 
marble .semicircular fronting of tlie western mosaic. 1891 
Daily News 26 Dec. 5/5 'l’he..town has everywhere a thin 
fronting of sparkling white. 

Fronting (fr 27 *ntiij), ppt, a. [f. Front v. -f 
-INO That fronts tin senses of the vb ). 

1597 .^haks, 2 Hen. //', iv. xv. 66 Oh, with what Wings 
shall his Affection.s flye Tovvard.s fronting Pcrilband oppo.sd 
Decay? a 1711 Ken Hymns Evang, Poet. Wkst, 1721 1 . 82 
They made supernal Waves asunder start. And into froiuing 
liquid Bastions part. 1797 Coleridge This Lime-Tree 
Benoer^ etc. 54 Those fronting elms. *816 Keatin(;e Trai*. 
(1817) I. 192 Their military [infantry] is formed in a long .. 
lane of two fronting ranks. 1844 Mrs. Browning Lady 
Geraliines Cimrtship 68 She, with level fronting eyelids. 
1846 Ld. Houghton Men o/Oid iv, Coute«t,as meu-at-ann.s, 
to cope Each with his front big foe. 

Hence Trontiiigly adv. 

1859 Chamb. Jinl. XI, 128 Hostile armies.. On dimly 
tent-- d field.s, stand frontiiigly. 

t Fro'ntisii, tz. OOs. rare.-~ ^ [f. Front a. + 
-ISH.] Only in froniish-door ^front-door. 

1703 T. N. City C. Purchaser 128 Frontish doors in 
great Buildings, with their Ornaments, as Pilasters, etc. 

Frontispiece (f Z^'ntispfs), sb, P'orms: 7 
frontispice,-p00c©,(^frontespice/rontice-pi©ce, 
frontispeice) , 6- frontispiece, [a. Fr. fronds- 
pice, ad. med.L. frond spkium lit, * looking at 
the forehead \ metoposcopy, hence physiognomy, 
countenance, face or fa9ade of a building, f. L. 
froni\iy (see Front shfiA-spicium, f, early I-at 
spec f re to look. In English ihe spelling was very 
early assimilated to that c^x piece ^ 

1 , The principal face or front of a building *, ^ but 
the term is more usually applied to the decorated 
entrance of a building* (Gwilt). 

1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. v. ii. 62 But if thou chance cast 
vp tny wondring eye.s, Thou shalt descerne vpon the 
Frontispice, OYaE'S EISITII; grauen vp on hye, 1630 
Brathw'ait Eng. Genihm. {1641) 8 An indiscreet builder, 
W'ho pr«“fcrreth the care of his frontispice before the maine 
foundation. x(^g Burnet Tracis I. 45 llie French King 
giye.s ioofx> Livres for the Frontis-peice. 1753 Hanway 
Trav. (1762) I. yn. xcv. 440 The ornaments of the architec- 
ture,, and the relievo in the frontispiece, are after the Chinese 
and japan manner. 1797 Holcrokt Stolberg*s Trav. led, 2) 
II lyi. 302 The temple ,. was of white marble. On the 
frontispiece w’as the,. chariot of the Sun. Fergusson 

Handhk. Arch. IL 772 Asa frontispiece., it [the three- 
gabkd front of the Cathedral of Orvkto] is not without 
considerable appropriatene.ss and even beauty, 1874 
Symonds Italy 4- (f.ece loi 'I’he facade [of the Cathedral 
of Orvieto] is a triumph of decorative art. It is strictly 
what Fergusson has styled a ‘frontispiece'; for it bears no 
relation w-hatever to the construction of the building. 

transf. mid fg.^ 1607 Walkington Opt. Glass i. 1664*3 
He had his celestial sentence, .engraven on the frontispeece 
of his Heart, a 1678 Marvei.l Poems, Appleton House 23 
A stately frontispiece of poor Adorns without the open door. 
1690 Ikjoke Hum. Utui. iii. xi. | 20 Who is it has inform’d 
us, tliac a rational Sou! can inhabit no Tenement, unless it 
has ju.st such a .sort of Frontispiece. 1728 Glover On Sir 
Isaac N avion. 207 'rhe ev’ning on the frontispiece of 
heav’n His mantle .spreads with many colours gay. 

t b. The summit of a buikliug. Obs. [bo some- 
time.s med, h,frondspuium.] 

^ 1600 Hullano /.?>/ X. xxiii. 368 The image of Jupiter.* 
in the lanterne or frontispice [L. culmine\ of the CapitoII. 

2 . The p.„diment over a door, gale, etc. Also, 
a sculptured or engraved panel. 

xi^x Holland Pliny IL 580 The very frontispiece and 
maine lintle-tree which lay ouer the jambes or cbeckes of 
the great doie of the said temple. 1637 Hkywood Royal 
Ship 41 Upon the upright of the Upper Counter, staudeth 
Victory, in the middle of a F rontispiece. 1667 M ilton P.L. 
in. 506 A Kingly Palace Gate, With Frontispice of Diamond 
and Gold KmbeUisht, x686 Burnet i'rav, hi. 11750' 168 
IJie great Dome is a magnificent Building, but the Frontis- 
piece to the great Gate is not yet made, 18x9 Shelley 7o 
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Peacock 25 Feb., Columns, .supporting a perfect architrave, 
and two slsattered frontispiece.s. ^ 1850 Leitch tr. Muller's 
Anc. Art § 109. 76 An Ionic portico on the outside, and on 
each side a Doric frontispiece, 

fig. 162a Missrlden Free Trade {td. 2) 2 When God 
himselfe setteth these duties in the frontispice or top of 
both the I'abks of the Decalogue. 

fS. The first page of a book or pamphlet, or 
what is printed on it; the title page including 
illustrations and table of contents ; hence, an intro- 
duction or preface, 

1607 R. C. tr. //. Esiienne's World of Wonders Fp. Ded,, 
I could .see none . . fitter to be placed in the Fronti.spice 
of this worke - . then your two Lordships, X614 Selden 
'Titles Hon. 226 In _ the Frontispice of Ina’s laws, he 
saith he made tliem with the a.ssent and help of his Bishops. 
x6i8 Bolton Floras To Rdr., Hee figures the whole 
people of Rome, in the person of a Man (as the frontis- 
pice sheweth). 1646 Burgess in Presbyt Rev. (1887) 317 
This speech . .a scoffing Remonstrant takes, and sets it forth 
odiously in the Frontispice of his Book. 1647 Clarendon 
Jlist. Reb. V. § I A Declaration (which he cauf-ed to be 
printed, and, in the Frontispiece, recommended to the con- 
sideration of all his loving Subjects), xyia Steele Sped. 
No. 296 M Your prefixing Greek Motto’s to the Frontispiece 
of your late Papers. 1721 Bailky, Frontispiece..tht Title 
or nnst Pago of a Book done in Picture, 

J/g. €1640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys >' ZZB3MI. 4og His 
face was t; e frontispice of hi.s mind ; he knew not how to 
dissemble a thouglit, 1651 Jer. Taylor Semi, for Tear i. 
V, 57 Godly sorrow is but the frontispiece or title page. 1673 
Lady's Call. i.ii. 12 Nature., never meant a serene and clear 
forehead should be the fronti.spiece to a cloudy tempestuous 
lieart. X704 S. Wesley IJef. Let. cone. Educ. Dissenters 23 
Stephen Marshall, the very Frontispiece of Smectimmms, 
4 . An illustration facing the title-page of a book 
or division of a Ixiok. (The current sense.) 

I'he ‘ Frontis-piece’ of the first quot. faces the title-page. 
1682 Lithgoiv's 7 'rav. m. 12a And lo in the Frontis-piece is 
my Effigies affixed with my 1 urki.sh habit . - even as I travelled. 
1748 1 ,ADY Luxborough Lett, to Shensione 28 May, I 
grudge six shillings for Herveys Meditations. .but I want 
to see the frontispieces. 1753 Gray Let. Poems (17751 225 
If I had received such a book, with such a frontispiece. , it 
would i.ave given me a palsy. ^ x8*o Scoresby Aec. Arctic 
Reg. II. 368 The t ngravaig which forms the frontispiece to 
this volume .. is illu'.traiive of this accident. 1878 K. H. 
Gibbs Ombre 8 One of them appears in the Frontispiece 
which is taken from Seymour’s * Oumpieat G.imester'. 
fg. xigt J. Wilson 1. ii, In a word, a thing 

made up t)f so many several parishes, that you’d have taken 
him at first .sight for a frontispiece of the resurrection, 
b. The fiorit piece or forepait of anything, 
a. Tlie face or forehead. Chiitfly Jotular. 
a 1625 Crobian's Nnptialls, MS. Bodl. 30, If. 17 a, That 
fayre frontispeece of yours. 1754 Hume Hist. Eng, (1761) 
I. i. 26 It were a pity that., so beautiful a frontispiece .should 
cover a mind destitute of internal grace. 1772 Nugent tr. 
Hist. Fr. Gerund 1. iv. 120 A smart little father, with a bit 
of toupet on his frontispiece. xSzx Sporting Mag. VI I L 233 
Hammering his frontispiece to the appearance of a pudding- 
stone. 1872 Browning P'ijine xcv, No face-shape, beast or 
bird, .but some one had preferred From out its frontispiece. , 
To make the vizard whence himself should view the world. 

t b. in a theatre: The front scenery ; also, the 
forepart of the stage, Obs. 

1651 J. W H.soN Asinm A viij, The Shepherdess avanceth 
to the Frontispiece of the Scene. 1667 Dav enant & Dryden 
iempesi t. i, Tlje curtain ri^es, and discovers a new frontis- 
piece, joined to the great pilasters. 

Frontispiece (frn’ntispz~s), v. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. a, I'o imixi^hwilk as a Frontibpikck (senses 
3, 4), put a front ispiece to, b. To represent on the 
iiontispiece, c. To put as a frontispiece. 

17x5 M. Davies A then. Brit, I, Pref. 12 Those two 
CLmentin Epistles wherewith Cotelerius frontispiec’d 
bis Collect on of Apostolick Remains. 1716 Ibid. 1 1 . 297 
His ins<dent Sermon, Saweily frontispiecki, Non-Resistance 
withimt Priestcraft, See. c 1821 Byron in Dowden Shelley 
(1887) IL 364, I have advised him to frontispiece his book 
with his own head. Capo di Tratlitore, the head of a traitor. 
x83x Frasers Mag. III. 201 [He] is frontispieced most 
abominably, in a sort of caricature of tlie Freischutz. ^ 1836 
Ibid. XIIl. 34 Poole’s Sketches . . are frontispieced with an 
engraving. 1894 Speaker 19 May 560/2 lajt him frontispiece 
a good map. 

Hence Fro’ntispiecer, one who supiilies a fron- 
tispiece. 

xSzS Lamb Let. to Barton 5 Dec., I esteem thy verse.s .. 
honour thy frontispicer, and. .reverence thy dedicatee. 

Frontisterion, -um: see Phro.ntlstehion. 
Frontless (fr 27 ’ntles , a. Also 7 frontl0s(se. 
[f. Front sb. +-le.ss.] Having no front. 

1 . fig. Unblushing, shamele.ss, audacious, daring ; 
s= Fobehkadlehh a. Now rare. 

x6o5 B, J0N.S0N Volpone iv. v, The mo.st prodigious,^ and 
most frontlesse piece Of sulid impudence. X615 Chap- 
man Odyss. I. 425 Command to towns of their nativity 
Thi sa frontless wooers. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 
10 The whelps of that Roman litter have thus cast front- 
less imputations upon them. 1739 Cibber Apol. <17561 I. 
99 As if the author had imposM upon them the most frontless 
. absurdity. 1791 Boswell yohnson 10. Sept. an. 1773 The 
duchess had not .superior parts, but was a bold frontless 
woman. 1823 Blackv*. Mag, XIV. 464 We have . . editors 
frontless enough to advocate them. 1850 L. Hunt A ntobiog. 
IL xi. 79 The repulsiveness of a republic, .with it.s frontless 
love of money. x886 Swinbitrne MiscelL 297 A brainless 
and fiontless trafficker in .scandal. 

2 . Of a hoii-e: That has bad its front destroyed, 

1887 Fall Mail G. x Mar, 12/t Diano Marina is a wreck 

..The passengers in the trains look into fiontless houses. 

Hence I*j?o*3a'tles»l3r adti.f 3£*ra*»'tte'ssiiess. 

x6x8 Chapman Hesiod 143 The worse depraving th« 
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better; and that frontlessly. 1631 Brathwait WhimmeSy 
Riijffian 83 Mee will intrude most frontlesly into any com- 
pany. 1698 R. Fergusson Ecclesiasiick 5 Without a strange 
frontlessness, they can neither deny [etc.]. 1709 J. Logan 

in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. X. 370, I cannot persuade myself 
that any man will be .so frontlessly ba.se. 

Frontlet Afr2?*ntlet). Forms: 5-6 firontlett(e, 
(6 frountlett, 7 frontilet), 6- frontlet, [a. OF. 
frontelety dim. of frontel., fronteau Frojs'TAL sb. ; 
see -LET.] 

1. Something worn on the forehead. 

a. An ornament or band ; also, a bandage worn 
at night to prevent or remove wrinkles. 

1478 in Rolls of Parlt. VI. 289 Frontlettes of blak 
velvet. 1503 Priv, Purse Exp. Eiiz. of York ^1830) 68 
A frontlet of golde for the Queue. <rx54o J. Heywood 
Four P. P. Bj b, And they be mask ed in many nette.s As 
frontlettes, fillettes, partlettes, & braceletes, 16x3 Purchas 
Pilgrimage {161 weare also frontlets ot feathers: 

in their eares they weare bone.s. 1641 J. Jackson Trtie 
Evang. T. in. 206 Plolinesse to the Lord is found written. . 
upon the high Prie.sts frontlet, ax'jx’j Parnell To an 
OM Beauff 2 To please our youthful sight You sleep in 
cream and frontlets all the night. 1755 Young Centaur vi. 
Wks. 1757 IV. 255 The Centaurs, .wearing frontlets of brass 
on their forelieads. 1807 Wordsw. White Doe i. 260 That 
IDame of haughty air . . wears a frontlet edged with gold. 
1866 J. G. Murphy Comm, Ex. xiii. 9 The fillet or frontlet 
encircles the head. 

fig. 1605 Shaks. Lear 1. iv. 208 How now Daughter? 
what makes that Frontlet on? You are too much of late 
i’th'frowne. 1791 Cowrer Ofyss. xui. 469 As when we 
loosed Her radiant frontlet from the brows of Troy. 1876 
Swinburne Erechtheus 1396 To bind on the brows of thy 
godhead a frontlet of night. 

b. In Exod. xiii. 16, Dmt. vi, 8, or phrases refer- 
ring thereto : — Phylacteet. 

1578 Bible (Genev.) Exod, xiii. 3:6 It shalbe as a token 
upon thine hande, and as frontlets betwene thine eyes. 
1670 L. Stucley Gossip-Glass xl. 481 Let it be as Frontlets 
between thine eyes day and night. 173a Swift Lett. 
Wks. 1841 II. 674 His [Clarendon’.s] books bad frontlets of 
Scripture to recommend and sanctify all their venom. 1825 
Macaulay Milton Ess. (1854) 27 That sublime treatise 
which every statesman should wear as a sign upon his 
hand and as frontlets between his eyes, 

t C. A cloth or bandage containing some medi- 
cament ; also, the medicament itself. Obs. 

1600 SuRFLET Counirie Farme r. xii. 57 To cause them to 
sleepe , . it is good to make a frontlet with the .seede of 
poppie, [etc.]. 1607 Tofsell Fozirf. Beasts (1658) 401 I’o 
put them all together into a Frontlet or fore-head cloth. 
J621-5X Bi rton Anat. Mel n. v. i. vi. 396 Frontlets are 
well known to every good wife, Rose water and Vinegar . , 
applied to both temples. 1725 Bradley Fam. Did. s. v. 
Eye, You are to apply to the Temples a Frontlet made 
with Provence Roses. 

d. - Fkont 9 c. 

1785 Crabbe Newspaper 375 I'hese flaxen frontlets with 
elastic springs. 

e. = F EONTAL I \ front-stall (see Front sb. 1 5). 

1805 ScoiT Last Minsir. i. v, Thirty steeds. .Barbed with 

frontlet of steel. 1873 Ouida Pascarel 1 1. 89 The bullocks went 
on their .slow ways with flowers in their leathern frontlets, 
t f. A coronet. Obs. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry vi. Conch (1611) 283 Twixt an 
Earle and Vicounts Frontilets The ods is like : so needlesse 
to be learn’d. 

2 . “F'orehead 1. Now only of animals. 

i6sp D. Pell Impr, Sea 378 Like the smooth-faced fontes, 
fimna, stagua, and locus's of a land, that lyes with never 
a wrinckle upon their frontlets. *758 Dyer Fleece 1. 203 
A fairer .species. .Of shorter limb, and frontlet more ornate. 
iSio Scott Lady of L.i. ii, The antlered monarch of the 
waste. .To.ssed his beamed frontlet to the sky. 1851 Mayne 
Reid Scalp Hunt, xxxix. 299 We can recognise the horns 
and frontlets of the elk. G. Macdonald Phantasies 

vi. 88 From frontlet to tail the horse likewise shone red. 
1890 Boldrkwood Col. Refortner txSgx) 228 A very evil- 
looking beast, .with a development of horn remarkable even 
in that forest of frontlets. 

b. Orniik, The margin of the head, behind the 
bill, of birds, generally clothed with rigid bristles. 

1874 Cooes Birds N W. 8g The differences, .are found in 
every sufficient series of the North American bird; thus, 
of two specimens, both shot at Washington, D. C., one has 
a whitish and the other a brown frontlet. 

3 . The fa9ade of a building : = Feont sb, 6. Also 
transf, 

s8o8 Scott Marm. v, xx, The antique buildings, climhing 
high, Whose Gothic frontlets sought the sky. 1830 W. 
Phillips Mt. Sinai i. 338 Fair east he turn’d him, and anon 
attain’d The beetling frontlet of the mountain. 

4 . A superfrontal or cloth hanging over the upper 
part of an altar frontal ; also, an ornamental border 
to an altar-cloth. 

1536 Reg. of Riches vciAniiq. Sarisb. (x^jx) ipg A purpnre 
cloth, with an ymage of the Crucifix., with a divers frontlet, 
having in every end two white Leopards. *549 Eng. Ch. 
Furniture (Peacock 1860I 246 Item on corporaxe cloth & ij 
tasslys. Item one lyttell frountlett of ffustj^an. 1874 Mxckle- 
THWAiTE Mod, Par. Churches 305 One frontlet may serve 
with a variety of frontals. 1877 J. D. Chambers Div. 
Worship 269 Frontlet.s may be .sewn on the front of these 
linen cloths so as to hang over the edge. 

tFrontly, adv. Obs. [f. Front -f--LY 2 .] 
? With a bold front, bravely. 

*3.75 Barbour Bruce xvx. 174 Thai..frontly with thar 
fayis can ficht. 

Frouto- (frp*nt<?),used in scientific nomenclature 
for fronti-, the combining form of \..froftt-em.,frons 
Front, chiefly in anatomical and surgical combs. 


signifying * pertaining to the front or forehead and 
to something else ’ ; as in fronto-auricular, -ethmoid, 
-malar, -mental (see Mental -nasal, -occipital, 
-orbital, -parietal, -sphenoidal, -squamosal, -tern' 
poral, for which see the word forming the second 
member of the combination. 

1857 Bullock Cazeaux' Midwif. 221 The fronto-mental, 
or the facial, extends from the frontal boss to the point of 
the chin. 1864 Reader No. 85. 204/1 The fronto-nasal 
rotuberance. 1866 Huxley Preh. Rem. Caiihn, 99 The 
asi-cranial line Ls from the anterior margin of the foramen 
magnum to the fronto-nasal suture. 1872 Mivart Elem. 
Anat. too The parietal may he one with the frontal, forming 
a fronto-parietal bone. 18^ F. H. H. Guillemard Cruise 
Marchesa I. 214 Thus causing the fronto-orbital edge to be 
very sharp. 

Fronton (fr»*ntffn). Also 9 jPbontoon. [a. 
Yx. fronton, ad. \X. frontone, f. fronte Front.] 

1. Arch. A pediment. 

i6g8 M. Lister yourn. to Paris ^1699) 42 There are two 
Stones in the Fronton of the South East Facade of the 
Louvre, 17^21 Bailey, Fronton [in Architecture] is a 
Member which serves to compose an Ornament, rai.sea over 
Doors, Cross-works, Nitches, etc. 1802 W. 1 'aylor in 
Robberds Mem. I, 417 Evei-y architrave and window-sill of 
the long and regular palace of the Tuileries was thickly 
dotted with these arches,— -every frontoon and arch regu- 
larly framed with them. 1850 Leitch tr. Mailer's Anc. Art 
§ 284. 314 It stands more upright over tlie fronton and 
inclines forward more above the side- walls. 1894 Daily 
News 9 Oct. 5/3 One of the curiosities of Paris is the 
bas-relief on the fronton of the east side of the Louvre over 
the colonnade. 

2. Of an altar: = Frontal sb. 2. 

1749 U. ap Rhys Tour Spain <5* Portugal (1760) 83 An 
exceeding rich Altar, the Fronton of which is of Brass gilt. 

II 3. [Sp.] A building where pelota is played. 
i8g6 Westm. Gaz. 23 Apr. 7/1 The great objection to the 
popularity of pelota over here is the expense of the fronton 
or court. 1896 Daily Chron. 16 May 9/4 A fronton epi- 
demic broke out in Madrid. 

FrO'ntsman. [f. Front 5^. -t- M an.] A sales- 
man who stands on the pavement in front of a shop. 

1896 Daily Chron. 25 Aug. 9/4 Butchers. — Young man, 
22, seeks Situation as cutter and frontsman. 

Fro'iitstead. [f. Front sb, + Stead .y^.] A 
piece of ground between the front of a house and 
the road or street ; a fore-court, a front garden. 
Now dial. only. 

1688 Depos. Cast. York (Surtees'! 285 He would make a 
bonefire on his own frontstead. 1769 A dome Indos Act xx 
Houses, frontsteads, garths, gardens, and orchards. 1825 
Brighton Commissioners Act § 76. 1876 Whitby Gloss., 
Frontstead, a front site in the line of a street. 

t FrO’ntxire. Obs. Also 5 frunture. [altered 
form (after words with suffix -dre) of Frontier.] 
« Frontier. 

1417 Ld. Furnvval in Ellis Orig, Lett. Sen 11, I. 58 A 
bridge . . sett in the fronture of the borders of the Irish 
enimies. CZ430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Per<w) 18 And last was 
wryten in the flrontures * I schalle ffullefille him withe joy * 
[etc.]. 1452 Paston Lett. I. 237 Chari ys Nowel, Otywell 

Nowell, Robert Ledeham. kepe a frunture and a forslet at 
the hows of the seid Robert Ledeham, and issu ought at her 
pleser. 1611 Speed^ Hist. Gf. Brit, vi. xvii. § 7. 97 Placed 
in the fronture of this Chapter. 

Frontward, -wards (fr^-ntwgid, -z), adv. 
(a., sb.) [f. Front sb. -t- -waed(s.] 

1. Towards or in the direction of the front ; also, 
to the front of. 

1865 G. Meredith Rhoda Fleming jixvi,Sh^tipdkQ, gazing 
frontward all the while. 1876 S. Lanier 11884' 133 

Run each road that frontward leads. 2877 -- Hard Times 
hi Elfland 6 Drew More frontward of the mighty fire, 
b. quasi-^<^'. Of or pertaining to the front. 

1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xx. xi. IX. 208 Eurkei-sdorf, 
Ludwigsdorf . . are frontward posts, 

J'C. quasi-xA The direction towards the front. 
*553 Brende Q. Curtins (1570) gob, Suche as stode in y’ 
hinder partes of the battailles, were ordered to tmne their 
faces from y® frontward.s. 

2. With the front or face in a specified direction. 
Const to. rare—^. 

1856 Mrs. Browning wr. Leigh vii. 310 Men define a 
man I'he creature who stands frontward to the stars. 

f FrO'nysate, Ct. Obs. [app. connected with 
Gr. (ppSrrjdLs thought, intelligence.] 

1541 R. Copland Guydofis Quest. Chirurg. Pref., Your 
scyentycall beneuolence and clere fronysate intellygence. 
t Froofe, Ohs. rare ~ \ App. used by Chapman 
for ^the handle of an auger’ (Nares), 

1615 Chapman Odyss. ix. 530 And as you haue scene A 
ship-wright bore a natiall beame ; he oft Thrusts at the 
Augurs Froofe ; works still aloft ; And at the shanke, helpe 
others ; with a cord Wound round about, to make it sooner 
bor’d. 

t Fro'ppisll, ct. Obs. Also fropish. [? f. ^frop, 
var. of Frap + -ISH.] Froward, fretful, peevish. 

*^*59 J. Alleinh in Life (1838) Let. x. 140 As a man would 
give a thing to a froppish child. *709 Brit. Apollo II. No. 
77. 2/2 A fropish, froward. . Perverse Wife, 1754 Richardson 
Grandison (178X) IV. xxxvii, 260 So, once, he was as frop- 
pish as a child, on my calling him the man. 1784 R. Bage 
Barham Downs 1. 138, 1 was a giddy headed girl, too proud 
and froppi.sh to take up with my sister’s leavings. 

Hence f Pro’ppishness. 

1688 S. Penton GuardiatCs Instr. 75 Whenever you find 
the Child in an Extravagant fit of Froppishness and Anger. 
*754 Richardson Grattdison (ed. 7) V. 112 If my Lord will 
ask pardon for his froppishness, as we say of children. 


Frore (froej), t froren, t frorii(e, /zz. pple, 
ixndppl.a. [pa. pple. of hiimZEzt. for b onus).] 

1. With distinctly particii>ial sense ; Frozen. 
Obs. exc. dial. 

c 1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 97 Of waters froren, of yses wal, clis 
middei werld it luket al. 1297 R. Gi.ouc. (1724) 265 ]?e 
water yfrore hys. 3398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviii, 
xcii. (1495) 840 Salamandra quenchyth the fyre that he 
towchyth as yse dootli and water frore. 1477 Norton Ord. 
A Ich. I. in Ashm. (1652) 19 Plenty of water that was therein 
froare. 1542 Hen. V III Dedar. Scots 197 Our bloud is 
frorne with the cold ayre of Scotlande. x88o Sharp Sword 
of Damocles III. 74 The lake .. was soon ‘from’, as they 
say in Suffolk. 

absol. C1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode n. xc. (1869) 108, I 
hatte Peresce. .the foollich, tlie founded, the froren. 

2. Intensely cold, frosty, frost-like. Now only 
poet, in the form frore i^after Milton’s use). 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 130 b/i After longe tyme .saynt 
Julyen slepte aboute mydnyght . . and it was from and 
inoche colde. 1667 Milton P. L. n. 595 The parching Air 
Bunns frore, and cold performs th’ effect of Fire. 1708 
T. Philips Cyderii. 74 I’h’ aged Year Inclines, and Boreas’ 
Spirit blusters frore, 3764 Churchill Gotham r. Poems 
II. 19 Frore January, Leader of the Year, 1821 Shel- 
ley Promeih. Unb. i. 121 Snow-fed streams now seen 
athwart frore vapours. 3829 Southey in Amtiversary 9 
Epistle, Time upon my head Hath laid his frore and 
monitory hand. 1850 Mrs, Bkovvning Poems II. 415 The 
Love.s . . lie, P'rore a.s taken in a snow-storm. 3887 Bowen 
Vii'g. ACueid iv. 251 His beard is with icicles frore. 

Frory (fro<Tri), a. Also froarie, -y, [f. E'rore 
ppl.a, + -YK a. O'E.frdorig.'] 

1 . Frozen; frosty; extremely cold. 

<33535 Abp. Parker cxxi, 368 The moone by night 
shall .serue thy turne: Her frory homes shall thee not fray. 
3590 Spenser F'. Q. hi. viii. 35 Her up betwixt his rugged 
hands he reard, And with his frory lips full softly kist, 1693 
Dryden Arthur m. 31 There the pale Pole Star in the 
North of Heav’n Sits high and on the frory Winter broods. 
3835 Singleton VirgilW. 271 Her son within a vale retired 
afar, Sequestered by the frory flood, she saw. 
t 2. Covered with foam or froth. Obs. 
s6oo Fairfax Tasso 11. xl, While .. yong, she vs’d with 
tender hand The foming steed with froarie bit to steare. 

t Frose*nder. Obs.— ^ [i. Ynoadv. + Sender.] 
One who sends forth. So Froscnt ppl. a.l + Sent 
ppl. a.], that is sent forth ; in quot. absol. 

c 3330 Cheke Matt. ix. 5 note, Even as y ■ servant is to y« 
Ml ..so is y fro.sender, and y’ frosent. 

Frosb, frosk. Obs. exc. dial. Forms : i frox, 
torse, 5“4 frosse, 3-5 frosk(e, 3, *5-6 fxosche, 
4~5 frossh(e, frosh, 8-9 dial, frosk, El 3 
frosse. [See Frog jAI] A frog. 

^ c 1000 .<Elfric Exod. viii. 4 To }:e and to }?inum folce and 
in to eallum J?iuum Jxsowurn ga‘5 ]>& froxas, ^1240 Saxtdes 
Warde in Co t. Horn. 251 Neddren ant eauraskes {v.rr. 
eaureske.s, eafroskesj. c 1230 Gen. 4 E.v.^ 2969 Do cam tSor 
up swilc fro.skes here Se 'bede al lolc egipte dere. a 3300 
Cursor M. 5928 J?at tojj'er on-eom p&t him fell Was frosse 
]?at na tung moght tell. 338a W YChiv Ps . Ixxvii. 45 He 
sente in.. a fregge [zf. r, frosshe], and it destro^ede them, 
? <3 3400 Morte Arih. 1081 His frount and his lorheuede, 
alle was it ouer. As the felle of a froske. 3483 Caxton 
Reynard (Arb.) 37 The frosshis. .complayned that they had 
none lorde. 3563 Golding Ovid’s Met. xv. (1503) 356 The 
mud hath in it certaine seed whereof greene froshes rise. 
x674-^x Ray W. C. Words (E. D. S.), Frosh, a frog. 3690 
in Picton L’pool Munic. Rec. (1883) I. 288 It is order’d in 
Councel no allowance be given him to slutch y frosse 
lake. 3781 PIunoN 'Tour to Caves Glo.ss., Frosk, 3821 
Mrs. Wheeler Cumbld. Dial. App. 7 Thou cuddent tell 
me be a frosk, at bed been hung up beeth heels ith’ sun- 
shine, an dry t to deeth* 3869 Lonsdale Gloss., Frosg Frosk. 
1873 Swaledale Gloss., Frosk, 

t Frosliell. Obs. In 5 fresliell (? incorrectly), 
frossheH. [app- a corruption of OY. fourcheUe, 
forcelx see Forcel.] The furcula of a bird. 

x<^86 Bk. St. Albans C iij h, Yeue hir a chekyn. .and take 
the tenderist of the brest withe the ffresheli [3496 fros.sheU] 
bone and Jet hir eate it. 

FrO'Sling. Obs. exc. dial [? for *frostUng, f. 
Frost sb. + -ling.] (See quot. 1823.) 

a 3329 Skelton E. Rummy ng 460 Another brought two 
goslynges, That were noughty froslynges. 3823 J\ 1 oor 
Suffolk Words, Froslin, a lamb, a go.slin, a chicken, an apple. 
&c., nipped, or pinched, or injured by frost. 

Frost Forms : i frost, forst, 2-5 

forst(e, 3 south, vorst, 5froste, (4 wrest, froist, 
7 froast), 4- frost. [Com. Teut. : OE. frost, 
usually forst, str. masc., corre.^ponds to OFris,/r<?r/, 
forst, OS. frost (MDu. vorst masc. and fern., mod, 
Du. fern, only), OBlG. frost (MHG. vrost, mod.Ger. 
frost) str. masc., ON. frost neut, (Sw., Da. frost 
masc.) OTeut. *frusto-, f. weak- grade of the root 
ot*freusan to Freeze.] 

1 . The act or state of freezing or becoming frozen ; 
the temperature of the atmosphere when it is below 
the freezing-point of water ; extreme cold. Often 
used with qualifying adj. as hard, sharp, eXz. frost. 
Black frost \ frost not accompanied by rime ; op- 
po.sed to white frost (see sense 2). Also personi- 
fied in Jack Frost. 

t Below frost : below freezing-point {obsfi (Ten, etc.) 
degrees of frost : degrees below freezing-point, 
a 700 Epinal Gloss. 485 Gelum, frost, a xooo Phoenix 
58 Sc hearda fonst. <33x23 O. E. Chron. an, iiio Treow 
waestmas wurdon bsere nihte purh forste^ swi?iie for numene. 
c 3375 Lamb, Horn. 35 Ic walde fein pinion and sitten on 
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forste and on snawe np et mine ciiinne. «: 1250 Ow 7 <5* 
Night, 524 Wane nigtes cumeth longe, And bringeth forstes 
Starke an stronge. 3:383 Wyclif Dan, iii. 69 Byndynge 
frost [1388 Blac forstj^ and coWe, bless ^e to tbe Lord, 
c 1450 Merlin 149 Thei eluded hem warme as thei myght, 
for the froste was grete. 1533 Ld, Berneks Froiss. I. 
cclxxxvi. 428 They went a senyn leages afote ..and it was 
harde frost, wherby they cutte their fete. iS7 ^ Fleming 
Fmtopl. Epist, 39S The Winter Frostes doe not alwayes 
indure : no more should your greefe. 1647 Cowley Mistress^ 
Bathing in the River iv, When rigorous Winter binds you 
[river] up with h>ost. 1694 Acc, Sev, Late Voy, 11.(1711) 
207 The Days in Summer being exce.ssive hot, and the 
Nights sharp Frosts, even to an inch thickness in the 
Ponds. 1715 Desaguliers Eir.'S Impr. 47 The Liquor 
subsided to 18 degrees, which was two Degrees below Frost. 
1804 J. (j'kkWKViTS. Sabbath 214 As when a waveless lake. . Is 
sheeted by a nightly frost with ice. 1847 A. M. Gilliam 
Trav, Mexico Welcome Jack Frost had visited the city 
of New Orleans . . that hoary benefactor. 1:831 H AtVTHORNB 
Twice-told T, Ser. n. Sliah^r Bridal, The hoarfrost, and 
the blackfrost, hath done its work on Brother Adam. 

"b. yiewed as an agent which penetrates and 
freezes the contained moisture of a porous sub- 
stance, esp. the ground. 

1694 Acc. Serf. Late Voy. ii. (1711) 27 The frost cannot 
penetrate far into such Ground, 18. . C. D. Warnisr S^^ring 
in New Eng. (Cent.), In the shade there is still frost in the 

f round, ^ S. C. Scrivener Our Fields Cities 139 

'rost will penetrate eight inches, .sometimes more. 1894 
Wesim. Gaz. 5 Apr. 3/2 A sheep’s carcass is small ; you can 
get the frost out of it as soon as you require it. 
t C. Promrif. (Cf. farewell fieldfare.) Ohs, 
c 1:590 Flay Sir Thomas More {1844) 52 Why, farewell, 
frost, 1599 Porter Angry Worn, (Percy Soc.) 43 

Farewell, frost. 1670 Ray Eng. Prov, 174 Farewel, frost ; 
nothing got, nor notliing lost, 

2 . Frozen dew or vapour. More fully koar{y, 
rime, OT while frost. 

a 1000 Riddles Ixxxviii. 8 (Gr.) Hwilum hara scoe forst of 
feaxe. a 1300 Cursor M. 6520 Manna . . fe! fra lift sa gret 
plente, Als a grideld frost to se. a 1:340 Hampolf. Psalter 
Ixxvii- 52 {?aire raours [Vulg. mm^os] . . he sloghe in ryme froist. 
138a Wyclif Dan. iii. 68 Dewis and whyt frost, blesse 5e to 
the Lord. 1563 W. Fulke Meteors 54 Hoaie frost or 
white frost i.s nothing else, but dew congealed by over much 
cold, 1667 Milton P.L. xi- Scio Seed-time and Plarvest, 
Heat and ho.Try Frost, Shall hold their course. 1704 Pofe 
Winter 9 liehold the groves that shine with silver frost. 
1739 T. Smith yrnl. (1849) night there was a \ery 

white frost, that killed the top.s of our potatoes. 1833 
Tennyson Neno Vear's Eve iv, There’s not a flower on all 
the hills : the frost is on the pane, 
t b» Frozen water, ice. Ohs. 
evyoQ Maunuev. (Roxb.) xiv. 61 Anober water jiat on 
nyghtes fresez hard, and on days es na frost sene j?eron. 
1580 Frampton Dial. Vron «§• Steele 169 Waters which doe 
proceed of snow and of frost. Ibid. 170 With a piece of frost, 
chewing it continually. 

^.fi^. 

CX300 Ormin 1265s To shridenn uss onngasn he 

frosst o(f fakenn trowwhe. 1595 1” Caxion's Blanchardyn 
(E. E. T, S.) 214 A frost of cares [began] to ouer runne their 
.summera bfisse, Sir W. Jones Pal. Fortune Poein.s 
{17773 22 A reverend sage, Whose beard was hoary with the 
frost of age. 1851 Ruskin Stones Fen, (1S74) I. xx. 225 'X'he 
Renaissance frosts came, and all perished, 

b. esp. Of a person : Coldness of behaviour or 
temperament, frigidity ; also slang, a ' coolness \ 
*635 J* Hayward tr. BiondLs BanislPd Virg. 141 The 
difference betweene a woman of frost and one of fire, 1730 
Humourist 99 But with all this Shyness, Frost, and Virtue. . 
my Friend finds her as willing a Tit [etc.], 18x5 Scott 
Guy M. Iv, One of those moments of intense feeling when 
the frost of the Scottish people melts like a snow wreath. 
1886 Mallock Old Order Changes II. 256 He could not .. 
keep a slight fro.st from his manner. xSgx S. J. Duncan 
Amer, Girl Loud. 196 I’here’s a frost on— we don’t play 
with each other any mom* 

c, Se, (See quot. 1825-80.) 

a X757 Gil Morrice x, in Quid Ballads iv, Ixxxiii. (1886) 
272 Sen ye by me will nac be warnd, In it ye sail find frost, 
x825-8<> Jamieson, difficulty ; to pnl frost, to x&ttt 

with difficulties, Banffis. 

4 . slang (originally Tkeatrl), A failure. 
x886 Stage Gossip 70 When a piece ‘goes’ badly, it is 
called, a ‘frost i%i 1 . Zangwill Bachelors* Club 209 This 
last bcok . . is a regular frost. 1896 Q. Rev, Oct. 538 The 
Randt mines would, in mining phrase, * turn out a frost 
1 5 . a, A colour like that of hoarfros^t ; silver-grey, 
b. Gold or silver frost-work ; cf. frost-hution. Ohs, 
x6s7 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 83 T*he colour for the 
most part, frost upon green. 1703 Lond, Gaz. No. 3810/8 
All Gold and Silver Plate .shall be spun close on well boiled 
and light died Silk only, (Frost excepted;. 
t6. ? ■=Calk .fAi 2. Obs. 

17x8 S.SitWALL Diary 19 Jan. frSSa) III. 161 Great Rain, 
and very Slippery: was fain to wear Frosts. Ibid. 5 Feb. 
in. 165 Had like to have fallen grievously, by reason of my 
Frosts, on the Steps in the night. {Note, Probably the 
caulks or mocassins of those days, which were in use til! 
quite recently by aged people.) 

7 . attrib, and Comb, a. simple attrib,, as frosN 
diamond, -giant, -mark, -power, -scene, -time, -wind, 
-wound, -wreath ; also frost-like adj. 

»®68 Lsd. Houghton Smet. fr. Whs. * Frost-dia- 
monds twinkle on the ^mm, 1889 R. B, Ahoersok tr, 
Rydberjfs Teut. Myihol. 134 Tlior, the divine foe of the 
♦frost-giants. 1833 Tennyson Palace Art xiil* From 
shadow'd grots of arches interlaced, And tipt with ♦frost-like 
spires* 1856 KkmiArci. Ex/l 1 1, xix 193 Not an idcle or 
even a *fro!»t-iimrk was -to be seen cm the roof, *889 R B- 
Anderson tr. Rydbergs Tent. Mythal, X38 The ♦frost- 
pemtrs led by Tn|asse’'»‘kin®tpen; X709 Stesle TaHer No, 
182 p X We shall not shortly have so much as a I.andskip or 
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*Frost.Scene to refresh ourselves. 2387: Trevisa Lfigden 
(Rolls) I V. 467 Longe aftirward, in frosty time [v.r. fro.st 
tyme], lulian was wery, and reste hym aboute mydny^t. 
1818 Scott Rob Roy xxxiii, A sharp ♦frost-wind, which 
made itself heard and felt from time to time. iSzo Keats 
A if. xxxvi, The frost-wind blows. 1856 KANE.^!rr/. 

Expl. IL iii. 45 One [suffering] from *frost-woimd.s. 1873 
Bryant Little People of Snow 349 Around that little grave, 
in the long night, *Frost-wreaths were laid. 

b. instrumental, as frost-beaded, -hound, -burnt, 
-chequered, concocted, -congealed, -fettered, -firmed, 
-kibed, -rent, -Hven, -tempered adjs. 

1843 Faber Styrian Lake, etc. 122 The white ♦frost- 
beaded grass. 1785 CowPER Task v. 155 Materials, .♦fro.st- 
bound Firm as a rock. 1848 King.sley Saint's Trag. iv. i, 

I came . . Among the Alps, all through one frost-liound 
dawn. X770 Armstrong Misc. 1 . 152 Whipping the *fro.st- 
btirnt villagers to the bones, a 1847 Eliza Cook To the 
Robin vii. The ♦frost-chequer’d pane. 1736-^6 Thomson 
Winter 707 The * frost-concocted glebe Draws in abundant 
vegetable soul. 1877 Longf. Wapentake, Voiceless as a 
rivulet *frost-congealed. iSix E. Lvsaght Poems i The 
♦frost-fettered rivers no longer can flow, Sylve.ster 
Du Bartas r. v. 875 For when her Troops of wandring 
Cranes forsake ♦Frost firmed Strymon. 1848 Kingsley 
Saint's Trag. i. iii, Proud of your ♦frost-kibed feet, and 
dirty serge. x8o6 J, Grahame Birds Scotl, 84 A ♦fro.st-rent 
fragment. 1873 J, Geikie Gt. Ice Age v. 58 A heap of 
♦frost-riven debris. 1856 KwitSi Arct. Expi. ILi. 16 My 
thoughts recal the ♦frost-tempered junks of this pachyder- 
moid amphibion. 

c. Special comb. : frost-bearer »« Ceyoitiorus ; 

frost-bird (see quot.); frost-blite, the plant Cheno- 
podium aihmn (see quot.) ; frost blue (see quot.) ; 
frost-bow (see quot); f frost-brained dull, 
stupid ; frost-button, a button with a frosted sur- 
face ; frost-cog (see quot. ■ ; frost-dew, hoar-frost, 
rime; frost-fall (see q not, ' ; frost-fern, a fern-like 
figure produced bj^the freezing of a moist surface ; 
frost-fish, (a) the Tomcod, Microgadus iomcodtis, 
so called from its appearing on the coast of N. 
America as the frost sets in ; {h\ the scabbard-fish, 
Lepidopus caudalus frost-fix v., to fix witli 
frost ; frost-fog = frost-mist ; frost-grape, an 
American species of the vine Vitis cordlfoUa or 
tiparia ; frost-hoar a., covered with hoar frost ; 
frost-itch, -lamp (see quots.) ; frost-line (after 
snow-line^, the limit of frost ; frost-mist, mist 
caused by the freezing of vapour in the atmosjjiiere ; 
frost-nail yA, a nail driven into the shoe to pre- 
vent slipping in frosty weather; so frost-nail v., 
to put frost-nails in the shoes; frost-piece, a 
person of cold behaviour or disposition ; frost- 
rime frost-root, the common flea- 

bane of the U.S., Erigeron philadelphicus {Cent, 
Diet.)*, frost-shod pple,, shod with frost-nails; 
also fig.\ frost-smoke i see quot. 1867); frost-split 
(see quot.) ; frost-stud =« frost-nail sb. ; frost- 
valve (see quot.) ; frost-weed, -wort, the plant 
IleUantkemum canadense, sometimes used as an 
astringent or aromatic tonic; so called because, 
late in autumn, crystals of ice shoot from the 
cracked bark at the root (W.). Also Feost-bite, 
-BITTEN, FeOST-NIP, -KIPPED, FEOBT-WOEK. 

xSxfi *Frost-bearer [.«« Crygi'HOrus]. 1848 H. W. Her- 
»KRT Field Sports in lI. S. IL 58 The Aiaerkan Golden 
Plover is better known to our gunners by the name of 
♦‘ Frost Bird so called from being more plentiful during the 
early frosts in autumn. 1835 Booth Anulyi. Diet., *Prost- 
blits. XS63 Prior Plant-n., A‘wA^//V<?,a hlite whitened as by 
hoar-frost, Chmopodium album. 1873 Wmlds Did. Arch, 
(ed. 4>, *Frosi biiee, a coarse variety of .smalt. 18^3 I/ome 
Walks 20 A ♦frostbow appeared, resembling in alt respects 
a rainbow, except that it was of a lustrous white. 1593 
Nobody ($• Someb. in .Simpson .?<rA* Slutks. 1 1B78) 1. 300 But lie, 
♦frost -braind, will not {>e obtaind To take upon him this 
Realmes government. x686 L&nd. Gttz. No. 2x92/4 A good 
cloth Coat .. trim’d with a silver and silk *frost Button, 
x^xx Ibid. No. 4913/4 A dark Grey Suit of Cloaths, turn'd 
with Cold Frost Buttons, Knight Dkt, Meek. IV. 
358/2 ^’Frosl Cog, a toe or projection on a horse shoe to 
keep the animal irom slipping. x8a6 Scott W&odst. xxviii, 
My pumps are full of this ^frosi»dew. 1879 Mlss Bird 
Rocky Plonnt. 1 . 205 That curious plvenomena {sk\ called 
^frost-falL .in which, whatever moisture may exist in the 
air, somehow aggregates into feathers and fern-leaves. 187X 
'rvNDALL P'ragm. Sc. (1879) H- 358 When it [water] 
runs into ♦fro.st-ferns upon a windovir pane. 1634 W". 
Wood New Eng. Prosp, (18651 36 'I'h' *Frost fish and 
the Smelt. 1795 J. Sullivan Hist. Maine 21 'X’he people 
have tom cod, or what they call frost fish . . in great 
plenty* 1S80 GOnthkr Introd, Study Fishes 435 'fhe 
Scabband-fish (Lepidopus emtdatm) k well known in New 
Zealand, where it is called “ Frost-fish *890 1 , H abberton 
Old at Twhtnetts 50 A string of frost-fish in one hand, 
and a lighted pipe In the other. xSoo Kumm Focp, 
Village L IS When did tbe God*. Congeal and ♦frost-fix, 
your fmountaiu'sl prodigious limbs. 18x3 Scott Trierm. 
I, iii, The sun was smigflii^ with %oit-fog grey. 1839 
Bartlett Did, Amer,, Chicken Grape, the River Grape, 
or Vitis fipmia ; also called * Frost Grape, x%3 C 
Bronte Fmetie iv. The ice>-bound waters aw ♦frostdioar 
fields. 189}. Duane Students Did. Med*, Pruritus 
hiemalh, winter itch, ''%ost4tch. X874 Knight Diet, 
Meek. L giBfiz"* Frost-lamp, an oil-lamp placed beneath the 
oil-tube of an Argand lamp to keep the oil in a flowing con- 
dition* tWs Wmmm SnmrBmnd xfio While the red 
lo^ before m bNe»t ’The ♦’fmst-Kne back with twmic heat. 
*8x4 Scott Wav* jdvi, A ♦frost-mist riring from the oemn, 
covered ‘the eartem hewdsw. Oro®., Ferri a ghee,' 


shod with ♦frost-nayles. 1874 Knight Mech, I. 918/a 
Frost-nail, a roughing nail driven into a horse’s .shoe m 
slippery weather. XS94 Plat Jeweil-ko. ii. 26 If I slip, 
you shall see how 1 wilt ♦frostnayle my selfe the nexte 
time that I ride abroade. 1673 Lond. Gaz, No. 753/3 
Hi.s Highness hath caused all the Horse of his Guard to 
be Frost-nailed, X748 RicnAKDsaN Clarissa xxxl. The 
little hold I have in the heart of this charming ♦frost- 
piece. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxxi, Away, villain, and 
marshal in this fair frost-piece, 1830 Scoresby Acc. 
Arctic Reg. 1. 434 ♦Frost-rime or frest-smoke . . consists 
of a dense frozen vapour, apparently arising out of tlie sea 
or any large slieet of water. 1603 Fi.okio Montaigne ri. 
xiii. 354 'To say truth, it [self murder] is a nieate a man 
must swallow without chewing, vnlesse his throate be Trost- 
shod f Fr. ferri d glact:\ 1765 Smollett Trav. xxxviii. 
(X 766) 1 1. 216 The mules .. were frost-shod for the occa- 
.sion. i774_Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 11862) I. xxi. 136 In those 
forlorn regions round ^ the poles . . the sea smokes like 
an oven, and a^fog arises which mariners rail the ♦frost 
smoke. 1867 Smyth Sailor's IFord-bk., P'rosf -smoke, a 
thick mist in high latituclc.s, arising from the surface of the 
sea when exposed to a tenijw.*rature much below freezing; 
when the vai.>ours as they rise are condensed either into a 
thick fog, or, w'ith the thermometer about zero, hug the 
water in eddying white wreaths. 1733 Chambers Cycl. 
Stipp., * Frost split, a phrase U!»ed by our farmers to express 
such trees as have large cracks in their trunks and branches. 
1895 Times 21 Jan. 13/6 The sudden change in the weather 
h.Ts checked the demand for skates, ♦frost studs, and heat- 
ing ajtparatus. 1884 Knight Diet, blech, IV. 358/2 Frost 
I a/rv, a valve which opens to allow water to escape from 
the jiorlion of the pipe or pump where it is liable to be 
frozen. x866 'Treas, Bot., '^^P'rosi-weed, IleUanthemum 
canadense, 1859 Bartlett _ A/. Amcr., *Frostwort 
(Cistns canadensis), a medicinal plant preparcal by the 
Shakers, and used for its astringent and tonic properties. 

IProst (fi'F^t), V. [ f. ])rec. sb.] 

1 . traus. To freeze, fro.st-bite, nip with frost. To 
frost off*, to cause to drop off with frost. Chieflyy?^. 

1807 Lsee Frosted I ], x8i8 Keats Kndym. ni. 188 At 
this, a surprised .‘-tart Frosted the .springing verdure of his 
heart. 187X Hlackie /'bft'r i. 49 Individuals whose 
social .sympathies Iiave l»een frosted in early life. 1884 
Tennv.son Beckd i. iv, The golden leaves, these earls ana 
barons, that clung to me, frosted oft' me by tlie first cold 
frown of the King. 1887 6*. Chesh. Gloss,, P'rosi, to spoil 
by the frost, of potatfies. 

2 . To cover with or as with rime ; also with omr* 
Chiefly fig* 

*^3S. J* Hayward tr. Biondls BanisFd Virg. 153 Such 
beauties as Aurora takes »ft-time.s pleasure, in first irosting 
over with her canded dewes. 1^87-9 Wordsw. Evening 
Walk, 'i'herisingmoon, While witha hoaiy light she frosts the 

g round. 1791 IL Dakwi n Bat. Card, i . 73 N itre . . frosts with 
ranching plumes the mouldering walls. iSfii Times 22 Oct., 
’rhe,se camps increase in number and in size till the white 
canvass fro^-ts every knoll. 1890 C. I )ixon Stray Feathers ii. 
26 He frosts the feathers of some with gold and silver. 

3 , 'I'o [[ive a frosted .sorihee to (glass or metal) ; 
to make (L'lass) to resemble ice. 

1832 [see Frosting i]. 1E49 [see Frosted sb]. 

4 . To treat (a horse’s shoes) by the inseition of 
frost -nails, roughing, etc., as a protection against ^ 
slipping in Irasty weather ; to shoe (a horse) in 
this way. 

X57« in Gage Hist. H engrave 192 For frosting the 

cart-horse.s at Thetford . . 1665 I’ebys Diaty 26 Nov., I 

.. set out, after my hor.ses’ being frosted, which I know not 
what it meaiLs to this day. X75a J. Macsparran America 
Z/Awc/ftf (1753^ 39 With a Hor.se well caulk’d and frosted, 
'tis fine Travelling. 1831 Sir J. Sinclair 1 1. 189, I 

could not get the shoes of my horses fro.sted. X877 N. W. 
Line, Glo.^s., P'rosi, to turn up the hinder part of a horse's 
shoes, or to put frost-naxis in them to hinder the animal from 
slipping on ice, 

!orO‘St-M't, ppls* and ppL a* rare. « Feost- 

BITTEN. 

1749 F. Smith Voy. Disc, II. 13 The Weather was .so 
sharp a.s several of the People were Frost -bit. 1851 B. 
Jernolo St. Giles i. 7 'Fherc's some poor devil outside that’s 
fn)Ht-bit and going to die. 

fig. 1823 Byron Age Bronze x, A Ddmuck beauty with 
a Cossack wit, And generous Spirit, when ’t is not frost-biL . 

!Fro*st-M''te, sb. * 'Fhe inflamed or gangrenous 
condition of the skin and adjacent parts produced 
by exposure to severe cold. The milder forms 
constitute chilblain ; the severe form, or gangrene, 
may be either dry or moist, usually the latter’ 
1885). 

xSx;^ J. Thomson Led, Inflam* si Inflammation accom-' 
panytng the state which is usually denominated fro.st-bite. 
1823 Scoresby frnl. Whale Fishery 44 Sonie of the 
sailors suffered considerably from partial frost-bites. 1876 
A, Arnold in Coniemp, Rev, June 42 One does not look for 
frostidte in Ispalian. 

Fara’St-blite, Also 7 frost-bit* tram* f To 
injure with intense cold, also fig. ; to invigorate 
by exposure to the frost fibs .) ; to get (oneself or 
one’s limbs) frost-bitten. 

x6xx Coryafs Cmdities Panegyr. Verses G iii b, Emilia 
faire thou did:it frost-bit, And shoe inflamed thy melting 
wit, xfifiy Pki»ys Diary s Jan., My wife up, and with Mrs. 
Ben to walk in the fields to frost-bite themselves, 

Kane Ard, Expl. I. xxix. 403 Morton has frost-bitten both 
Ms hmh. 

b. fig. To whiten. 

gx6x8 j. Davies Wittes Pilgrim, xcvii. Wks, (Grosart) 
19 Many winters haue Fiost-bit my Huires. 

So Prost-biting vbl. sb , ; Frost-biting ppL a*, 
intensely cold. lit. and fig. 

*593 Teli-Tr&tFs N. V. Gfi 23 His frost-biting words' 
shohid'riipps her. Earl Manch. A I Momo 


FBOST-BITTEN". 

28 The graine cast into- the earth, after a frost-biting, 
comes up the fairer. 1635 I.,. Foxe N, IV. Foxe 171 
Such as had been upon those Frost-biting voyages. 1711 
Swift Lett. (1767) HI. 243 Pray_ walk when the frost 
comes, young ladies, go a frost-biting. 1817-8 Cobbett 
Resid. If. S. (1822) 202 If the cold be such as to produce 
danger of frost-biting, you must take care not to drink strong 
liquors. 1895 C. Markham in IVestfn. Gas, 5 Sept. 7/1 
The only effect of this was to stop the circulation and make 
frost-bitmg all the easier. 

I®rO'st“’bi=tte2l, and ///. a. Injured by 
exposure to frost. 

*593 Naskk Cyirhd’s T. Wks. (Grosart) IV. tSr Farre poorer 
then poore frost bitten Snakes. 1594 -- Terrors of Night 
Ibid. III. 267 fHeJ like lanke frost-bitten plant looseth 
hys vigor. 1665 Pepvs Diary 2x Dec., A good chine of beef 
. . being all frost bitten, w'as most of it imroast. 1669 Wor- 
ijdgk vSji'j/. (1681' 93 The Leaves also gathered., 
somewhat before they are much frost-bitten. 1824 W. Irving 
T. Trav. 1. 250 Some fruits become mellower.. from having 
been bruised and frost-bitten. 1863 Dickens Lett, i Mar. 
(18S0) IL 226, 1 have been laid up here with afrost-bitten foot. 
fig. 1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Gurmtan d’A lf. n. 34 The 
Capiaine, when hee heard me .say .so, was frost- Idtten. 1634 
Ford /*. IVarbcck iv. y, Lady, I return But barren crops 
of early protestalion.s, Frost-bitten in the spring of fruitless 
hope.s. 1891 C. James Rom. Rigmarole 60 ‘She’s ’ad what 
I may call a frost-bitten life of it.' 

b. Frost-bitten asphyxy (see qiiot.), 
xZzsr‘'9fit Good's Sitidy Med. {tA, III. 435 Frost-bitten 
A.sphyxy, or that produced by intense cold. 

Frosted <,i’r^'sted), ///. a. [f. Frost sb. and v. 

-b-ilD.] 

1 * Injured by frost, frozen, frost-bitten. 

1807 Wir.KiNSON in Pike Sourees Affisiss. !i8io)n. App. 

29 Two more^of rny men got badly frosted. 1871 Bi.ackie 
Roar P/uLves i. 13 Socrates .. trod the fro.sted ground with 
his bare feet. 18E4 Roe A’at. Ser. Story ii, Why does 
sudden heat . . destroy a frosted plant ? 1892 Times (weekly 
ed.) 2 B'el). 89/3 Slightly frosted wlieat is reduced for flour 
making purposes perhap.s 30 per cent, in value, what is 
called frozen wheat 50 per cent, 

2 . Coverlid {over) with rime or hoar-frost. 

X720 Gay Poems (1745) 1. 164 Hoary Thames wiib frosted 
oziers crownd. 1842 Motbey Om 11889) F iv. 115 I’he trees 
were frosted all over with silver. 1838 Hawthorne Fr. 

It. I. 9 The windows were already frosted with 

French breath. 18735 Symonus Poets x. 313 Tall tree- 
heaths that wave their frosted boughs above your head. 

Jig. 1847--8 H MiLf.ER First hnpr. ii. 25 Picture.sque 
incidents, .frosted over with the romance of history, 

3 . Covered with a fine powder or coating resem- 
bling rime. Also with over. Frosted cake : cake 
covered with concreted sugar or ‘ icing \ 

1598 Fryer Acc, E. India P. 3x8 Entering upon the 
Plains we found it all frosted with Salt. 1734 Fielding 
Old Mom taught Hlsdom Wks. 1874 HI. 122 His head is 
..done all down upon, the to^ with sugar, like a frosted 
cake. 1796 Kirwan Eiem. Min. (ed. 2) L 128 Its [Fluor’s] 
surface mostly smooth, and frosted over with minute 
crystals. 185^ Emerson Eng. Traits, Lit. W’ks. (Bohn) 
11. 114 Pope and his school wrote poetry fit to put round a 
frosted cake. 1887 Lady 20 Jan. 37 T 'I’he younger [lady] 
was attired in frosted tulle and .snowdrops. 

b. Spec, in Zool, and Dot. Covered with glisten- 
ing particles, silvery hairs or scales, etc. 

1796 Withering B^di. Plants (ed. 3! IV, 279 Pileus.. 
when fresh gathered, beautifully fro.sted over with distinct 
globular pellucid ^article.s. 1829 Loudon Plants 1099 
Frosted, covered with glittering particles, as if fine dew 
had been congealed upon it. 1861 Miss Pratt Blower, 
PL IV. 279 B'rosted Sea Orache 
C. Of the hair : Hoary, white. 

164s G. Daniel Poems Wks. 1878 IL 64 'Twoitld trouble 
me, when I, with frosted hairs, Should look at what I was. 
at'jz'j Parnell Gift of Poehy Poet, Wks. (1758) 35 Help- 
less Age with hoary frosted head, 

4 . Of glass, silver, etc. ; Having a surface rough- 
ened or finely granulated so as to resemble a coating 
of hoar-frost. 

1689 Loud. Gaz. No. 2429/4 The 5th had a Silver Box and 
pinn'd Case, long Hours of the Dial Plate, and B'rosted. 
171X /hid. No. 4916/4 A . . Cloth Suit trim’d with frosted 
Buttons. X793 lb M EATON Edy stone L. §211 Beingofadead 
frosted surface on breaking. ^ 1823 'P. Cosne-pt FooUnan's 
Direcio>y 31 The parts |.of silver salvers, etc.] which are 
rough, or wiiat is called fro.sted. x8s2 R. .S. Surtees 
Sponge's Sp, Tour (1893) 156 E large jug.. between two 
frosted tumblers. 1883 Hardwick's Phoiogr. Chtnn. (ed. 
Taylor) 123 The Salts of Iron, .produce a sparkling precipi- 
tate, resembling what is termed frosted silver. 1889 Times 
(weekly ed.) 20 Dec. 7/4 'J’his office had frosted glass windows. 

5 . Made to resemble rough ice : Sb. Arch. Resem- 
bling a cluster of icicles or ice formed by irregular 
drops of water. 

1790 W. Wrighte Grotesque Archii, 7 The arcades to be 
ice or frosted work. 1839 Gvvtlt Ar'chit. OAosiS,,, Frosted, 
a species of rustic-work, imitative of ice formed by irregular 
drops of water. 1868 G. Stephens Runic Mon. II. 507 
The .single Hne.s .slightly roped or twisted or frosted, or what- 
ever we may call it. 

b. Frosted glass : a kind of Venetian glass (see 
quot.). 

1849 A. Pellatt Curios. Glass-making Frosted gla.ss 
. . has^ irregularly veined, marble-like projecting dislocations, 
with intervening fi.ssures. Ihid. 139 Fig, 2 Ancient Venetian 
frosted va.se. .The satyr heads have been impressed . . afrer 
the vase was frosted. The frosting manipulation and the 
Vitro di Trino are explained at pages 1x3 and 114. 

Frosti:^ (fr^-stifsi ), v. [f. Frost sb. + -(t)fy.] 
intr. To become frosty. Implied in Proisttflca’- 
tioxL, jocular, the process of becoming frosty ; 
Tro'stified ppl. a.., dial.., frosty. 
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183X J. Wilson in BladhiM Mag. XXX. $45 A certain 
frostification in progress among most elaborately tended 
whiskers. 1834 Miss Baker Northhauts. Gloss., Frosti/ied* 
Frosting (fr^ stig), vbl, sb. [f. Frost v.] 

1. The action of the vb. Frost; exposure to the 
influence of frost or frosty air (gerund ially t « or 
•fon frostmg). 

1617 Bp. Hall Qzm Vadis .? § 3 Fond mothers vse to send 
forth their daughters on frosting, early in cold mornings. 
1647 Trapp Comm. Bleb. xii. 10 Aloes kils worms, and 
stained clothes are whitened by frosting. 1667 Primatt 
City <5- C. Build. 51 Mould that was digged up in the 
winter, and laid a frosting, 1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain 
«§r GL 310 The grinding ot glass, or frosting it, in order to 
lessen its transparency. 1849 (see Frosted 5 b]. 

2 . concr. a. A substance powdered to resemble 
frost and used for * frosting ’ purposes ; esp. pul- 
verized white sugar used for * icing ^ cake. b. A 
Hrosted * surface : see quot. 1892. 

x7s6 C. Lucas Ess. Waters HI. 64 A kind of stoney con- 
crete., like a sort of frosting. 1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade, 
B'rosting, loaf-sugar prepared to coat plum cakes with. 189a 
F. J, Britten Watch ^ Clockm. 8), Frostmg, the 
grey surface produced on steel work for watches, etc. ; ( 2) the 
granular or ‘ matted ’ surface given to brass pieces prior to 
gilding. 1894 Times x6 Aug, 6/2 Lakes, crayons, smalts and 
frostings. 

Frostless (fr^Fstles), a. [f. Frost sb. -b -less.] 
Without frost. 

17x1 Swift frnl. to Stella 14 Jan., Did you ever see such 
a frostless winter? x8Si yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XII. ii. 338 
A wet or frostless winter. 

Frostling'. Building. (See quot.) 

1823 P. N ICHOLSON F?-act. Build, vu. 337 It is this crys- 
tallization which is oKserved by the workmen when a heap 
of lime is mixed with water, and left for some time to mace- 
rate. A hard crust is formed upon the surface, which is 
ignorantly called frostling, though it takes place in summer 
as well as in winter. 

FrO'St-ni^p, sb. rare ~ L = Frost-bite sb. 

1869 Blackmore Lortia D. xli. Two of his toes had been 
lost by frost-nip. 

Fro'St-arpj v, rare~^. trans. To nip or injure 
with frost. Cf. Frost bite 57. 

1642 Fuller Holy P7‘of.St. iv. i. 241 They, .will not so 
much as frestnip their souls with a cold thought of want 
hereafter. 

Fro'st-ni-pped, ///<?. and ppl. a. =FitosT- 

BITTEN. 

1773 Phil. Trans. LX I IT. 129 Its other branches were .. 
frost-nipt. 1796 Cn^npaigns 1793-4 II. 122 A pair of naked 
frost-nipt leg.s. 1817 Scott Harold 11. ii, Frost-nipt leaves. 
i885 Hall Caine Son of Hagar 11. xiv, Sheep were bleating 
high up on the frost-nipped side of the fell. 
fig. 1684 Z. Cawdrey Certainty Salvat. 28 The fir.st 
warm . . Spring-beam to the Frost-nipt Loyalty of the Nation. 
1695 CoNGREyE Love for L.iv. xv, Honesty will go as it did, 
frost-nipped in a summer suit. 1797 M. Robinson Walsing- 
hajn II. 219 Its expanding wings had been frost-nipped by 
disappointment. 

Frost-work. 

1 . Work produced by frost ; <fj/.tbe delicate tracery 
formed on the surface of glass, etc. by frost. 

1729 Savage Wanderer \\i. 65 In Frost-work now delight 
tlie sportive kind [B'airiesj. 1827 Genii. Mag, XCVIL n. 
483, I peeped through the chamber window externally 
beautified by the glittering frost-work, 1862 M’Cosh 
Supernai. 11. i. § 4. 153 The frostworks on our flag-stone.s, 
and windows, so like the tree in their ramifications. 
fig. 1792 S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. n. 438 Lo, Fancy's 
fairy frost-work melts away. 1853 C. Bronte Villette xix. 
188 Tiiese few warm words . , breathed on that frail frost- 
work of reserve. 

at t fib. 1822 Shelley Hellas 4x6 Ye who strike To dust 
the citadels of .sanguine kings . . And thaw their frostwork 
diadems like dew. 1832 J, Bree 67. Herbert’s Isle 4 The 
frost-work palace of an April night. 

2 . Ornamentation in imitation of this. 

X648 E. Sbarke in f. Shnte's Sarah Hagar (1649) 
Pref. b I a. Many others set but their slight Frost-works 
upon Sattin. 1664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 7 Her body looks 
like Silver in Frost-work, 1872 Ruskin Eagle's Nest % 174 
The feather-s like frost-work of silver- 
attrib. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 59 Like frost work 
Silver. 

lienee Pro'st-worked ppL ornamented with 
frost-work, frosted. 

1710 Loud. Gaz. No. 4748/4 A small silver Milk Pot frost 
worked. 

Frosty (fr^’sti), a. ff. Frost sh. h- -y 1 ; OE. 
had the equivalent fyrsti^ ; cf. Du. vors/iq, OHG. 
frostag (MHG, vrostec, -ic^ mod.Ger./;w/?^).] 

1 . Affected with or characterized by frost ; reduced 
to a temperature at or below freezing-point ; ice- 
cold. 

6' 900 tr, BsedeCs Hist. iiL xiv. (xix.) (1890) 2x7, &:se winter 
waare grim & cald & fyrstig. c 1374 Chaucer Ajiel. Arc. 
2 In the frosty con trey called Trace, CX400 Lan/rands 
Cirurg. 79 Whanne a Dodi breNh wib h® niouh in frosty 
wedir..|30u my^t se I?e bree)?- 1537 Tottels Misc. (Arb.) 
171 The sparrow in the fro.sty nyght. May shroude her in 
the eaues. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 231 In Frosty weather, 
Musick within doors soundeth better. 17x0 Swift Lett. 
(17671 III. 45 It has been fair two or three days, and is this 
day grown cold and frosty. 2763 Akenside Pleas. Imag. u. 
3^9 The frosty moon Glittering on some smooth sea. i860 
u YNDALi, Glac. II. V. 251 If the winter set in with clear frosty 
weather. 1864 Tennyson Boadicea 75 The noise of frosty 
woodland.s, when they shiver in January, 
tb. Belonging to the winter-seasop. . 
c X381 Chaucer ParU Fotfie^ 364 The throstel old ; the 
frosty feldefare. .... 


FBO-TH. 

2 '. transf. Cold as frost; cMllmg; with- 

out ardour or warmth of feeling, frigid. 

r 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 173 TkisSei How kysseth she his 
frosty mouths so colde? 1392 Shaks. Ven. ^ Ad. 36 She red 
and hot , . He red for shame, but frosty in desire. 1599 B. 
JoNSON Ev. Man out of Hum. Dram. Pers., As/er . . One 
whom no. .frosty apprehension of danger, can make to be a 
parasite^ 1603 Tryall Chev. 11. iii. in Bullen O.PLlTl.zjS 
Her father . . is frosty in my fervent suite. 1726 A dv. Capt. 
R. Boyle 83 Death still bore to me a frosty Sound. 1833 
Carlyle in FroudeCnsr/r/.? (1882) IL xvi. 381 He IJefiTrey] 
now writes to Jane in the frostiest, .manner. 1871PALGRAVK 
Lyr. Poems 77 Fenced from the frosty gales of ill. 

3 . Covered with or consisting of hoar-frost. 

X577 Googe Heresbach's Husb. in. (1586) X41 The 
frostye Grasse . .fils their bellies full of water, c 1386 C’tess 
Pembroke Ps. lxxiv. xvi, 'The winters frosty gowne. 
1836 Kane A ret. Expl. 1. xxxi. 424 The dormitory decked 
itself on the instant with a frosty forest of feathers [when the 
cold outside air was let in]. 

4 . Having the appearance of being covered with 
frost, a. Of the hair : Hoary, white. 

14.. Ciremmision in Tundale's Vis.Z$ Janus bifrons 
With frosty herd. XS79 E. K. in Spenser's Sheph. Cal. 
Feb. Embleme, So the old man checketh the rash-headed 
boy for despysing his gray and frostye heares. 1623 Hart 
Anal. Ur. n. ix. 117 Where was old frostie father gray- 
beard (Saturne I meane)? 1794 Burns John A7ider son my 
fo. Your locks are like the snaw ; But blessings on your 
frosty pow, John Anderson my jo. 

b. Hence, Characteristic of old age. 

1588 Shaks, Tit. A. v. iii. 77 If my frostie signes and chaps 
of age. , Cannot induce you to attend my words. 1863 Haw- 
thorne Our old Home 257 That dreary picture of Lear, an 
explosion of frosty fury. 

e. spec, in Entorn. Of a glistening white colour. 
Also frosty white. 

1698 J. Petiver in Phil. Tram. XX. 396 The Sides are 
grey or frosty. x8. . Packard (Cent,t, When seen laterally 
the surface appears frosty white. 

5 . Comb. a. adverbial, as f frosty cold ; b. para*’ 
synthetic, as frosty-natured^ ‘■spirited, -whiskered ; 
frosty-fac0 sla 72 g quot. 1785); also atUib, 

14x3 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 14S3) iv. xx. 67 Now thou art 
^frosty cold, now fyry hote. 1753 A. Murphy Gray's-Inn 
yrnl. No. 48 P II My B'riend's Wife damned ugly in a 
Morning — A *frosty Face Devil. 1785 Grose Diet. Vulgar 
Tongue, B'rosiy face, one pitted with the small pox. x6x8 
Dekker Owles Almanacke,^ Men are so *frosty natur’d. 
1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, n. iii. 21 What a * Frosty-spirited 
rogue is this? 1832 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour 
(1893) 35 His old brandy-nosed, *frosty-wliiskered trumpeter 
of a groom. 

Hence Fro'stily adv., Pro'stiiiess. Also 
f Pro’sty v., to make to look frosty, cover with ice. 

1396 Lodge Marg. Amer. C ij, But when againe her mor- 
row-gathered Ice The morne displaies,and frostieth drouping 
leaue’s. 16x6 B. Jonson Epigr. Hi, I rather thou should'.st 
utterly Dispraise my work, than praise it frostily, xyao 
Welton Suffer. Son of God I. vi. 118 The Pinching Cold 
and Frostinesis of the Night 1 1830 E, B. Pusey Hist. En* 
guiry II. 239 The iciness of the state, the chillness of letters, 
the frostiness of the people. i8sx Hawthorne 
etc. (1879) 31 The stars glimmering frostily. 1859 Life E, 
Henderson vi. 392 Volumes chargeable with soniewhat of 
frostiness. 1883 Harper's Mag, Mar. 593/1 Her mother 
met them frostily. 

Frot ifi'pt)* Forms : 4-7 frote, (4 froote, 
Sc. froit4, 6-7 frottte, 7 froat(e, 4- frot ; pa. 
pple. 4 ifroted, 5 yjfrote. [a. OF. froter (mod* 
)dx.frotter), of unknown origin.] 

ti. trans. To rub, chafe ; to polish (a pre* 
cious stone) ; to rub (a garment) with perfumes ; in 
early use, to stroke, caress (an animal). Ohs. 

a X223 [see Frotting vbl. c 1320 Orfeojj She froted 
hur hondys and hur fete, 13. . Gaw. <§• Gr. Kni. 19x9 Her 
[dogs'] hedez bay fawne & frote. 1340-70 A lisaunder X174 
Hee raught forthe his right hand & his [Bucephalus’] rigge 
frotus. ri373 Yc. Leg. Saints, Pelagia 71 For*bi he one 
be cause fel. .& one b© erde froittit his face. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) 11. 17 5if be [a stoon] is i-froted and i-het, 
he noldep what hym nei^heb. Ibid. (Roils* IV. 25 5ong^(- 
lynges . . frotede pe oliphauntes in be forhedes wip hors 
combes. r i44o Partonope 192^ Erabrowded with peerle 
wele y-frote. c 1430 76 If rote youre visage witn this 

herbe, and youre handes. 1361 Hollvbush Horn. Apoth. 2 
Let him frot the head sore therewyth. 1362 Leigh Amiorie 

» 2The Hart, .froteth his homes to make them sharpe. 

. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. (1616) v, iv, I as.sure you, 
sir, pure beniamin . . I frotted a jerkin, for a new-reuenu'd 
gentleman, yeelded me three score crownes but this morn- 
ing, and the same titillatiun. 1608 Middleton Trick, etc. 
IV. iii, A sweet debt for fronting your doublets. x688 R. 
Holme Armoury lu 239/1 [To] Frott or Rub themselves 
as Hawks will do . . is to rub her eyes on her W'ings. 

absoL c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Mankode 11. cxxxiii. (1869) 127 On 
that oon side [j can] frote and enoynte. 
fig. 4x1340 Hampole Psalter cxxxi. 5 Wik bk tboght 
frote bi for heuyd. 

2 . Tanning. To work or render supple by rub- 
bing. 1833 [see Frotting vbl. sb,}. 

Hence f Fro'terer, one who rubs. 

1607 Makston What yote will in- i. Eivb, I am his 
froterer or rubber in a Hot-house. 

Froth, (fr^k), sb. B'orms : 4 fcooth, frojje, 5-6 
frotlie, 6-8 froath, 4- froth.. [Not found in OE. ; 
perh. a. O'fH.frolSa wk, fern. fraade ; the rela- 
tion of ^w.fradga is obscure), related to the synony- 
mous ON. f raids neut. ; the root (OTeut. ffireuh-, 
fraufi^frudf) appears in OE. dfreotSc^h to froth. 
Possibly the Eng. word represents both ON. fraattf ami 
; for the later shortening cf. c/<;M.] 
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1 . The aggregation of small bubbles formed in 
liquids by agitation, fermentation, effervescence, 
etc.; foam, spume; s=Foam^^. i. 

S382 Wycuf Hos. X. 6 Samarie made his king for to passe, 
as frooth on the face of water, c 1440 Promp, Pmt>. 180/2 
Frothe, spmna, 1530 Palsgr. 223/1 Frothe of an egge, 
gleiie. 1589 Greene Menaphmt {krh,') hji, Venus was 
feigned by the Poets to spring of the froathe of the Seas. 
16$ Gage West Jnd. xvi. io6 Untill it bubble and rise into 
a froath. S672-3 Grew Anat. Roots i. iii. § 4 The Froth of 
Beer or Eggs. 1725 De Foe Voy. round Worid ijB^o) 333 
The water was all a white foam of froth. 1:793 Sir JL 
Dalrymple Let. to Admiralty 4 It would prevent the 
Yeast, or, as it is commonly called, the Froth, from bubbling 
over, Gazetteer Scotl, (ed. 2} 132 This second caldron 
is always covered with a foam or froth. 1886 Tip Cat xxii. 
300 She. .had shaken the bottle so vigourously that its con- 
tents were more than half froth. 

tr tins/. imA. fig. 1581 J, Bell H addon's Amw. Osor. 108 
Through the resistyng of the froath and enticementes of 
sinne. 1633 Swan Spec, M. i. § 3 (1643) 24 The doting froth 
of a wittie brain. 1676 Dryden Anrengz. v. (1685) 71 For- 
give those foolish words— They were the froth my raging 
folly mov'd When it boil’d up. 2:693 Wagstaffe P’inti. 
Carol. Introd. 11 My end is . . to blow off that Froth, that 
has been thrown on his Memory. 1824 Lanoor /wrig*. Com). 
Wks. 1846 1 . 3 Society is froth above and dregs below. 
MoRLEYCfrr|i^/^'i94 The lees and froth of common humanity, 
b. Spec. Foaming saliva issuing from the mouth. 

13.. Gcew.^Gr. Knt. \$tz pe frphe femed at his mouth 
vniayre bi he wykez, Whettez hi,s whyte tuschez. 1601 
Holland Pliny xxxv. x. 542 The froth which fell from his 
fa dog’.s] mouth as hee panted and blowed almost windlesse 
with running. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Sttpp.y Froth .. is a 
moist white matter that oozes from a horse^s mouth. 1883 
Syd. Soc. Lex.f Frothy bronchial^ the tenacious frothy 
secretion expectorated in some cases of asthma, .and other 
affections of the respiratory organs. 

e. Extraneous or impuie matter rising to the 
surface of liquids during boiling, etc. ; scum. 

1533 Elvot Cast. Helike n. xviti, (1541) 134 That [water], 
wherof cornmeth least sklmme or froth, whan it doth boyle. 
1648 Gage West hid. xvi. 107 In wine which is in the Must 
. . a thinner .substance, which is the flower, and may be 
called the scum, or froath. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) I. 170 To .skim off the froth collected on the surface. 
1878 Huxley Physiagr, 193 Its name recalling it.s origin as 
the froth or scum of lava, 1^3 Hardwick's Pmiogr. Chem. 
(ed, Taylor) 363 A mixture i.s made of Gelatine, Albumen, 
letc.]. .the ingredients being well beaten together; when the 
froth has settled down the mixture is filtered. 

2 . Something comparable to ‘froth’ as being 
unsubstantial or of little worth. 

»S93 Shaks. Lmr. 212 What win I if I gaine the thing I 
seeke ?. ,a froth of fleeting ioy. *604 Earl Stirling Darius 
i. Chorus, Drunke with frothes of pleasure. 16x2 Brinsley 
Lud, Lit, 220 Nothing but froth, chiidi.shnesse and vn- 
certanetie. 2686 Horneck Crucjj. Jesus xxii. 629 When 
thou hast delighted in froth, and idle talk. 170a C Matoer 
Magn.Ckr. in. iii. (2852) 547 It was food and not froth, 
which in his publick sermons he entertained the souls of his 
people with. 27% H, Blair Rket. (1812; II. xviii. 23 There 
js no froth nor affectation in it. 

t b. Applied to what is tender or immature. 

a 2420 Hoccleve De Reg, Prim. 2270 We Romayns hat 
hey hari in prison loke, Ben but ^onge froth, vnlerned in 
hatayle, And othir feble folk with age I-broke. 2357 
Tusser too Points Husb, lix, Eate vp thy veale, pig and 
lambe being froth. 

3 . Applied contemptuously to persons. Cf. SouM. 

2598 Shaks. Merry W.i. i. 167 Froth, and scum thou 
liest. 1603 Dekkkr Grissil in. ii. Wks. iGrosartj V. 268 
Out, you froth, you scumme. 2678 MARvraL Growth 
Popery 22 llie Froath of the Town, and the Scum of the 
University. 2887 Hall Casne Deemster xv. That his son 
should consort with all. .the dirtiest froth of the sea. 

4 . attrib.2LiiA Conib. a. attributive, 
froth-like adj. ; b. instrumental and originative, as 
frotk-becurled, -born, -clad, faced, foamy adjs. ; 
c. special comb., as froth-spit Cuckoo-sfit i ; 
froth-stick, a stick for whipping cream, etc. Also 
in many names given to the frog-hopper {Aphto- 
phora spumaria) or cuckoo-spit insect, as jQroth- 
fly, -frog-hopper, -insect, -worm. 

x6z4. Milton Ps. cxiv. 8 That saw the troubled sea and 
shivering fled And sought to hide his ^froth-becurkd head. 
«2649 I)rumm, of Hawth. Poems Wks. 12712) 29/2 The 
■‘'froth-born goddess of the sea. 2769 Home Fatal Disc on. 
V, The *froth-c}ad pool. 1625 W. Harbert Poeins (Grosart) 
81 *Frotli faced Neptune. 2841 Browning Pippa Introd. 
6 Not a '*froth flake touched the rim Of yonder gap in 
the .solid gray Of the eastern cloud 1864 *Frothfly [see 
Fescue 4].^ 2590 Spenser P. Q. j. xL 23 The nimble 
thye.s Of his ^iroth-foiny steed. 2826 Kirby & Sp. 
iomol (1843) II. 20 The *Froth-frog-hoppers .. entered the 
room in such numbers as to cover the table. 2774 Goldsm. 
Nat, Hist. (1776) VII, 355 Of the Earwig, ihe *Froth Insect, 
and some others, 2860 U. W. Holmes Elsie V. (2861) 257 
A very shallow crape bonnet frilled and *froth-like. 1753 
Chambers Cycl.^ Supp.^ *Frotk spit or cuckow .spit, a xjdb 
Country Wedding in Watson's Collect, nr. 12706! 47 My 
bairn has tocher of her awn . . A *Froa£h-stick, a Can, a Creel, 
a Knock. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. VII. 11. v, 358 To this 
order of tmsects we may also refer the Cuckow Spit, or 
■^Froth Worm* 

rroth. V. Also 5-6 (? erron.) frote, 7-8 
froatbu [f. prec. sb. ; ON. had/T^yff^.] 

1 . mir. To emit froth or foam; to foam at the 
mouth. Ofliquids : To gather or throw up froth ; 
to run foaming away, hy, over. 

23fo WycLiF Mark ix. 17 The which ..hirtith him, and he 
frotbith, or vometh. C1386 Chaucer KnVs T. 801 Aa 
Wilde bores . . That froth en whyte as foom for ire wood. 
c t4»$ Found. St, Bartholomw's (E. E. T, S.) 36 The 


mayde begane greuously to be turmentyd, and sorer than 
she was woonnte to be vexid, frotyng at the mowelh. 1329 
More Supplic, Soulys 13 'I'hese folk . . fume, frete, froie 
and fome as fyerce and as angerly as a new huntyd sow. 
1603 Holia,no Plutarch’s Plor. vi. ix. 607 When oyle doth 
froath or fome. 1641 Hinde J.BruenxSsn. 248 Hee would 
..froth and fome like a Boare. 1722-24 Pope Rape Lock 
n. 236 The sea that froaths below. 2821 Clare Vill. Minsir. 

I. 45 They . . call for brimming tankards frothing o’er, a 1839 
Praed Poetns (1864) H. 50 Grief soon would bid the beer to 
run, Because the squire’s mad race was done, Not less than 
now it froths away, Because ‘the squire's of age to-day'. 
2835 Browning Childe Roland xix, This, as^ it frothed by, 
might have been a bath For the fiend's glowing hoof. 1876 
T. Hardy Ethelberia{xZ<yA 37c His lips frothing like a mug 
of hot ale. 2880 ‘Ouida’ Moths I. 12 The cutlets duly 
frothing in their silver dish. 

Jig. 2824 Blackw. Mag. XV. 594 For thi.s the demagogue 
spouts — the newspaper froths -the liberal in Parliament 
proses. 1873-4 Dixon Two Queens III. xni. x. 55 The 
leaguers of Cambrai were frothing at each other, and pre- 
paring for a future fight. 

2 . trans. To emit or send forth in or like froth 
or foam. Now only with out. 

1382 Wyclif Jude ii. 23 Froth inge out her confu.siouns, 
2388 — Wisd. xi, ig Ether beestis frothinge heete of firis* 
2859 Tenny.son Vivien 765 Is your spleen froth’d out, or 
have ye more 1? 

3 . To cause to foam ; to make froth rise on the 
surface of ; to pour out in such a manner as to make 
frothy. ALso to froth tip. 

1621 Fletcher Pilgrim 111. vi, Fill me a thousand pots, 
and froth ’em, froth ’em. 2725 Prior Down-H all 120 Tlie 
wine wa.s froth’d out by the hand of minehost, 1773 Johnson 
in Boswell 30 Sept., She . . made his coftee, and Irothed his 
chocolate. 1806 Culina 79 Judiciously beating and frothing 
the egg.s. 2832 Tennyson Death Old Year lii, He froth’d 
his bumpers to the brim. 2864 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 227 
A tumbler of milk warm from the cow, and all frothed up. 

absol. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. i. iii. 25 Let me see thee 
froth and hue. 

4 . To bespatter or cover with or as with froth or 

foam. Also, to froth aver . something], fig. 

2772 Smollett //. C linker 'RVs,. 1806 VT. 122 He suddenly 
bolted out. .his face frothed up to the eyes with .soap lather, 
280X ^oVi'smL'i lhalaba vi. v, 'I'he foam froth’d his limbs. 
1856 Kane Arct. Bxpl. I. xxx. 415 Foam pours out from 
his jaws till it froths his beard, 2885 O. W. Holmes Mori. 
Antip, hnrod. (1886) 4 A certain amount of sentiment., 
somewhat frothed over by his worldly experiences. 

6 . Comb, ffroth-can, the trick of trothmg the can. 

i 6 z^Skelto)Ps Ghost, E, Runtming Prol. 19 Our pot.s were 
full quarted, We were not thus thwarted, With froth- 
canne and nick-pot. 

Hence Fro‘bh.ed ppL a., Pro'thing vbl. sh. and 
ppl. a. 

23. . E. E Aim. P. B. 2721 ^t frohande fyl|>«. 26*3-26 
W. Browne Brit. Past. 11, iii, His hasty waves among U'he 
frothed Rocks, 1 earing the tender song. 1628 Robin Good- 
Jellcnu II. (2638) D iij ^ A Tapster . . with his pots sinal- 
nesse, and with frothing of nis drinke, had got a good 
sunime of money together. 2673 R. Head Canting Acad. 
186 By brewing Rebellion, Micking, and Frothing. 2753 
Scots Mag. July 328/a 'Which she., threw back with some 
frothed phlegm. 2793 A. Seward Lett. (1812) IV. 102 A 
frothing brook leaps and clamouns over the rough stones. 
2798 FmmhViO/Genms in Hlustr. Sterne, etc. 285 Alexander 
learnt the art of frothing at the mouth. 1807 T. Thomson 
Ckem. (ed. 3) H. 484 'Phe frothing might, .be ascribed to the 
emission of this oxygen on the miplication of heat. 1820 L. 
Hunt Indicator No. 23 (282a I. 277 That frothed glass of 
porter. 2873 ‘ Ouida ’ PascarH 1 . 47 Florio was perpetually 
in and out. .with .some frothing cup of chocolate. 

Fro’thery. mnce-wd. [f. Fkoth sb. -f -ery.] 
Mere froth, empty display, trivialitj. 

2852 Carlyle Jml. in Froude Cls Life in Land. II, xix. 
79 * All nations ' crowding to us with their so-called industry 
or ostentatious frothery. 

Frotliless i frp*J)lte), a. [f. Froth sh. + -less.] 
Having no froth, free from froth. 

1848 in Craig ; and in later Dkt.s. 

Frotksome (fr^*]>&i 5 m), a. [f. Froth sb. 4- 
-SOME.] Full of froth, frotliy. 

2880 Be.ackmore Mary Anerley 111 . ix. 127 The sea., 
weltered in a H.id!y frothsome .state. 

Frotliy d. [f. Froth sh. + -y k] 

1 . h ull of, covered with, or accompanied by froth 
or foam ; foamy, 

1533 Frith Disput, Purgai. (2829) 157 Their , . frothy 
waves. 2392 Bhaks. Ven. tk Ad. 901 The hunted boar 
Whose frothy mouth. .A second fear through aH her .sinews 
spread. 16x3 Uncasing 0/ Mackivih Instr. C ij b, Beare 
with a Tapster though his Cans be frothie. 2615 I.atham 
P'alconry (26331 117 When you do finde your Hawkes 
mouth and throat to Ijee continually frothy and furred. 2700 
Dryden Palamon ^ A. u, 205 Two boars .. With rising 
bristles, and with froathy jaws. 2740 Somerville Hobbinol. 
III. 281 Wanton j[oy Lavish had spilt the Cyder’.s frothy 
Flood. i82a-34 Good s Study Med. »ed. 4* 11 . 450 A frothy 
cough ensues. 2846 G, E. juAY tC Simmis Anim. Chem. 

II, 312 1 ’he urine, . was turbid and of a reddish colour^ very 
frothy [etc.]. 2872 B- Taylor Faust (28731 11 . ii. iu. 224 
Back the frothy wave k flowing. 

fh. Frothy Poppy, the Bladder Campion. 

So called because It was supposed that c««:koo-»pit was 
more frequently found on this than on other plants, 

X5OT Geraroe Herbal n. ccxiv. 332 CalUd , . in English 
Spatling Poppie, frothie Poppie, and white Ben. 2878 in 
Britten & Hollaho PlanLn* 

2 . Consisting of froth or light bubbles, of the 
nature of or resembling foam, spumous, 

2603 Timme Qwermi. t. vii, 3a The flower of salt . , is 
frothy. 2646 Sit T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. iit, 237 That 
spumous frothy dew or exudationu xGyj Dryden P'irg, 


Georg. III. 400 About his churning Chaps the frothy Bubbles 
rise, 2799 Med. Jrnl. IL 140 His saliva was remarkably 
frothy. 1839 Murchison Silur. Syst. i, xxv. 320 The frothy 
breccia on one .side, i88a Vinks 454 The tapetum 

become.s disorganised and forms a frothy mucilage, 
f b. Soft, not firm or solid, fiabby. Ohs. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 740 You need not fear that Bathing 
should make them [the Turks’ bodies] frotliy. 2638 Row- 
land Mou/et's Theai. Ins, 2070 She hath a frothy body. 

fd' Vain, empty, imsiibstantial, trifling. Also, 
of a person ; Having no depth of character, con- 
viction, knowledge, etc. ; shallow. 

1593 Na.she 4 Lett. Con/ut. 16 The abiectest and frothiest 
forme of Diuxnitie. 2622 Wither Mistr., Philar. Wks. 
(1633) 686 Sucli frothy Gallants, a 1652 J. Smith Sel, DisL 
iii. 54 Contentious disputes, and frothy reasonings. 1662 
Boyle Style 0/ Script. 189 Our frothy censurers. 

1707 Reflex, upon Ridicule 66 Most young People are too 
frothy. 2742 Richarilson Pamela 111 , 422 Adding, in his 
frothy Way, Now can I say, I have saluted an Angel 2831 
Carlyle Sart, Res. 11. viii. (28721 223 With . . much frothy 
rant. 2884 Edna Lyall We Two xvi, A mere ranter, a 
frothy mob orator. 2883 Mag. tj Art Sept. 450/2 Much 
frothy fine writing. 

absol. 176a Foote Orators ii. Wks. 2799 1 . 219 You will 
have at one view, .the frothy, the turgid, the calm, and the 
clamorous. 

4 . 6 omh., 2C&frotky-looking*aF). 

2880 Miss Bird Japan 1 . 233 A frothy-looking silk crepe. 

Hence Fro’tliily adv., Pro tMness. 

2615 Crooke Body of Man 259 Tlie humidity, heate, 
frothinesse and whiienes. a 1716 South Serm, (1737) 
Vni. ix, 264 I’he profaneness and frothine.ss of his dis- 
course. 2727 Bailey vol. II, P'rothily, with Froth; also 
emptily, not .solidly or .substantially, lightly. 2823 Lamb 
Elia, On some Old Acton, I'he . . face.. that looked out .so 
formally fiat in Foppington, so frothily pert in I’attle. 2846 
G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anim, Chem. II. 5 A limpid fluid,, 
unobscured by frothiness. Longm. Mag. Nov. 209 

Persons who frothily declaim about genius. 

t Fro'tion. Obs. rarc"\ [? a. Dii. vromvtjc{n 
^vroiiwkcn', see FE<iKiN.] V A maiden. 

2587 'ruRBERV. Trag. T. 12 a, Athwart the wood With 
cniell cun es an armed kniglit tliere went, Tliat had in chace 
a frotion fresh of hewe. 

Frotting (fr^tiq), vbl. sb. [f. Feot v. + 

The action of the vb. Fkot in various senses. 

a 2225 Amr. R. 284 pe caliz. .|>uruh so^ monie duntes [ 5 :: 
frotunges, to Godes biheue.,so swuSe utire afeited. 1387 
Tkkvjsa b 417 Frctinge of iren and wlie- 
.stone.s j>ou sclialt hire, c 1400 Laujranc’s Cirurg. 295 
Froiing wip squilhs is good )x:rfore. 2833 C. Morfit 
Tanning, etc. 157 The W'orking, or fretting is solely to 
remove the wrinkles and stifi'ness of the dry sikins, 

t Fro’ttmg, ppl a. Obs. [f. v. + -hsg-.] 
Rubbing ; (oi language) grating, harsh. 

1387 'I’revisa Higden < Rolls! 11 . 163 pe longage of }>e 
Norphumbres. .is so scharp, slitting, and frotynge. 2367 
'Furekhv. E/>itaphes, etc. 70 b, It Ireis the Culter keen© that 
cuts the froting soyle. 

tFroud. Obs. Also 2 f!nide, -te, 3 frode, 5 
frowdo. [ME. frftde (riming with prilde ) ; see 
Frog sb. } A frog or toad. 

a xaoo Moral Ode 271 peor beS naddren and snaken etieten 
and frude \v. rr. fniden, frute], a 2340 Sawles Wards 
in Cott. Horn. 252 pe la'Ae belie wurmes, tadden ant frog- 
wn [r/. r. frodeuj |>e freoteft ham ut te ehnen. c 14^ 
Jacob's IVtil lE. E.T. S.) 209 He openyd his cofere in 
presence of his confessour, Si fonde per-in as maiiye frowdys 
as he putt ber-in alme-nsis, pe preest seyde : * here )>ou 
seest how almes of euyl getyn good plesyth god !' |x2t man 
seyde . . syth I falsly haue deuouryd be pepie of here good, 

I erfore bi^^« frowdys scha! deuowre iny body qw'yk. 2496 
Dives Paup. (W, de W.> 1. xlvi. 87/2 Some man badde 
leuer for to meie with a froude or a frogge in the waye than 
to mete with u knyght or a squyre. 

fi Frea-frou (b/? irri). [Fr. ; of echoic forma- 
tion.] A mstling, esp. the nistling of a dress. 

1870 A thomum 4 June 734 I'he modern froufrou of satin 
and gros-de- Naples .skirts i.s nothing to the rustling of 
brocaded silks, 2872 M. Ci»Li.iNS Mrq. gr Merck. III. v. 155 
With a frou-frou of .soft silk .she arose, *S><f«Xrer2 May 

527/2 The rustle of the dresses, the frou-frou of tlie fans. 
fig. 2876 Bks.ant & Rice Gold. Butterjly vi, The frou- 
Irou of life was lost to her. 2883 ‘ Ouida ^ Wanda Ii. 4 
The X^rincess fretted for some little fiou-frouof the world 
to break its solenin silence, 

Frough., frO’W, a. Obs. exc. dial Foiras: 
3 f!roiili, 4 frou5, 5 frogb, 5, 6, 9 Sc. freueb, (6 
frewch, 8 freugh:, 4, 7- frow, 8 frowe, 5, 7- 
frough. [Of obscure origin : the forms point back 
to OE. frbh, or [lossibiy '^Pro'h ; a word of the 
latter form is rejircsented by ‘ranci<iis\ 

}r<j>i ‘rancida’ (Naxfier OF. oil vii. 193, 210); 
for the meaning cf- h uoughy.] 

1 . Liable to break or give way, not to be depended 
on, frail, brittle, lit. smbifig. 

c xa:7iS Luue Rmt 44 in O, E. Misc, [2872) 94 Hit is fals and 
mereuli and frouh. 1303 R. Bkunne TIdndl. Syune 2305 
poghe be prest be fals or frowL c i4a» Paliad. on H mb. in. 671 
Ek thike y.sowe is frough [ L. sectilisl And rare ysowe is heded 
greie & tough, c 2475 Rauf Coii^ear 525 Oft fair foullls ar 
fundin faynt, and als freuch. 2302 Dougla.s /W. Hon. i. 
vii, Quha .suld haue firm esperance in this, Whilk is alace sa 
ffreuch and variant If 1368 Bannniyne Poems (1770) 285 'rhis 
warhi is verry frewch. 2664 Evelyn Sylva ( 1 679) 28 Timber 
. .which grows in Gravel is subject to be Frow' (as they term 
it ' and brittle. 2674-91 Ray N, C. Words 28 Frough, loose, 
spungy, AnfKjfA meW, brittle, ax’jzzhxsi.is. Husb.ix'i^'}) 
37 The arms of an ash-tree are commonly put in if they be 
not too frowe. 1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Frcnigh-wood, 
brittle wood. 2785 yml. fr. Loud, in Poems Buchan 
Dial. 5 The swiiigTe-trees flew in flinders, as gin they bad 
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been as freugti as kail-castacks. iSasBROCKETTJV. C. 
loose, spungy, easily broken. 

2 . Crisp or ‘ short ’ to the taste. 

C14210 Pallad, on Hnsb. iii. 662 To make hem frough, 
kitte of the bladys longe. 

3 . Sc. (See quot.) 

x8o8-8o Jamieson, French . . 2. dry applied to corn, that 
has recovered from the effects of ram in the time of harvest. 

Frougliy, frowj a. Now dial, [? f. 

Fkough «. + -y C] 

1 . Musty, sour, stale, not sweet. 

1579 Spenser Cal. July in They.. like not of the 

frowie fede. <21835 Forby Voc.E. Anglia^ Frowy, stale, 
on the point of turning sour fromFeing over kept. 1866 
Mrs. Stowe Lti. Foxes 117 Mrs. D. is a decent housekeeper, 
and so her bread be not sour, her butter not frowy [etc.]. 

2 . Of wood: Spongy, soft-textured, brittle. F'roivy^ 

(see quot. 1858 ). 

1641 Be-st FarjM. Bks. (Surtees^ 32 The best strides are 
those that are made of froughy, unsea.soned oake, 1677 
Mojcon 3feck. Exerc. (1703)67 If your Wood be soft, and 
your Stuff free, and frowy, that is, evenly temper’d all the 
W 1750 W. Kvhm Mod. HjisE Vll. ii. 43 fE. IX S ) Such 
an ash.. grows frowy, short and spungy. 1858 Simmonds 
Diet. Trade, Fro7oy^stnjf, a builder’s name for short, or 
brittle and soft, timber. 1889 Farmer Aiiterkanisms, 
Froughy, spongy, brittle, or, in fact, applied to anything 
that IS of inferior quality. 

Frounce (frauns), Also 5-7 frownoe. Cf. 
the altered form Flounce sb. [a. OFr. /mice, 
fronche {¥t. / once), — Sardinian 
According to some scholars a vbl. noun f. the Rom. */ro>i* 
tire (OB'., Pr., OSp. froncir, Sp. fi'uncir, Cat. frunsir, 
Sard. Jrunziri), to wrinkle the brow, to wrinkle, f. L. 
front-em brow, F'ront. Others consider the Rom. sb. to 
be adopted from OHG. {^wrunza}, rnnza, modG. runze 
wrinkle.] 

1 1. A wrinkle. Ohs. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 27 He seeth her front is large and 
pleine, Withoute frounce of any greine. 1430-40 Lyug. 
Bockas I. XX. (1494) e vij b, Their reueled .skyn abrode to 
drawe and streyae Frowarde frouncis to make theym .smoih 
& pleyne. 1527 Andrevi' Bi^unsiuyke's Distyll. H 'aters C iv, 
I’he same water taketh awaye the frounces in the face whan 
it i.s rubbed therwith. r6i6 Bui.lokar, Fronmee, a wrinkle. 
1721 Bailey, Frounce, a Plait, a Wrinkle. Hence in mod. 
Diets. 

1 2 . A fold, crease; a pleat. Alsoyf^., duplicity. 

€•1374 Chaucer Boeth. i. pr. u. 5 iCamb*. MS.) With the 

lappe of hir garnement l-plited in a frounce she dryede myn 
eyen. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. xui. 318 ‘ Bi Criste quod 
Conscience tho, ‘ thi best cote . . hath many moles and 
spoLtes ?e, who so toke hede '. .Men .sholde fynde many 
frounces amci many foule plottes. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 173 
So that he pronounce A plein good word withouten frounce, 
1721 (see I j. 

1 3 . The ornamented edge of a cup. Ohs. 

41x^0 Promp. Parv, 180/2 Frowace of a cuppe, /ran- 
iinella iPyn.sonykrj?zww). 

t4. = Flounce jA- I. Ohs.— '^ 

16x9 Fletcher 31. Thomas la. li, Farthingals, and 
frounces. 

5. With allusion to Milton‘*s use of Frounce v. ; 
A piece of foppish display. 

i 38 i DuFFiEr.o Don QuLv. II. 397 With these [dres.ses] he 
made so many frounce.s and tricks. ^ 1887 Saintsbury Ess. 
Eng. Lit. (1891) 153 A rather plain and straightforward 
writer, with few tricks and frounces of phrase and style. 

Kence f rro'uuceless a,, without a frounce or 
wrinkle, unwriakled. 

?<2 1366 Chaucer Eom. Rose 860 Hir forheed frounceles. 

t Frounce, shf' Ohs. Forms : 5 froanch, 
5 fronse, 6 fronoe, frounze, 6-8 frownce, 5- 
frounce. [Of obscure origin ; no similar word of 
like meaning is known in P" r. 

Perhaps it may be etymologically identical with prec., or 
due to some mistake ; cf. Froncle and B'ormica 2.J 

1 , A canker or sore in the mouth of a hawk. 

a 1450 Fysshynge w. Angle (1883) 3 With mysfedyng ben 
schall sche Iraue the frounce, c 1450 Bh. Hawkyng in Rel. 
Ant. 1 . 301 Of the f[r]ounches it is drede for it is a noyous 
sekene.s. i486 Bh. Si. A Ibajis C vj b, Blaynis in haukes 
mouthes cald frounches. 1587 Turberv. Trag. Tales 183 
The frounce consume the flesh of her, that feedes vpon my 
bones. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recrcat. 11. (1677) 249 The 
Frownce proceedeth from moist and cold Humours which 
descend from the Hawk’s Head to the Palate. 1725 Brad- 
ley Earn. Diet. s. v. Rye, It . cau.ses the Frownce, or a 
perpetual dropping Humour, very hard to be cur'd. 1820 
Scott A bbot iv, 'I'were the ready way to give her the frounce, 

2. A disease in the mouth of a horse ; see quot. 
1587. Cf. Camery. 

^ 1587^ Mascall Gemt. Cattle, Horses X31 The frounce 
is a disease soone cured, and they are smal pimples or warts 
in the mid.st of the p.allat of his mouth aboue, and they are 
soft, and they will let him to eat his meat. 1610 [see Camery], 
1725 Bradley Earn. Diet., Camery or Frounce, a, Distemper 
in Horses. In mod. Diets. 

Frounce (frauns), v. Forms : 3-4 fronoe, 4-6 
frounse, 6-7 frounze, frownce, -se, 4- frounce, 
[ad. Ob', froncier, froncir (Fr. fr oncer), f. fronce 
Frounce sb. •] 

fl. trans. To gather in folds or wrinkles, to 
wrinkle ; to knit, purse (the brows or Ups) ; occas. 
to knit the brows of. Also with up. Obs. 

The first quot. perhaps belongs to^ i b. 
a 1300 Cursor 31. 3571 {>e front it fronce.s pat was scene. 
13. . Gaw. ^ Gr. Kfit. 2306 penne tas he hym strybe to 
stryke, & frounses bol e lyppe & browe. 1390 Gower Conf, 
I. 95 With that she frounceth up the browe. <r 1572 Gascoigne 
Fruites IVarre (1831) 209 'fhe frolicke fauour frounst and 


foule defast. X587 Hughes Misfort, Arthur xv. n, in Hazl. 
Dodsley IV. 321 All fury-like, frounc’d up with fmntic frets, 
1628 Le Grys tr. Barclay's Argents 143 That he may not 
seeme mercenary, hee will frounce his browes. 

fb. inlr. To knit the brows; to look angry. 
Also of the face or forehead : To fall into wrinkles, 
become wrinkled. Obs, 

CX450 Henryson 7'est. Cress. 155 in Thynne's Chaucer 
Qqiiij, His face frounsed. .His teth chattred- <1x530 Ld. 
Berners Artk. Lyt. Bryt. (x8x4) 489 [He] frounsed and 
glared with his eyen as though he had ben wode. 1583 
Stanyhurst Mneis u. (Arb.) 63 Grislye faces frouncing, 
dyd I .see. 1600 Holland Livy vn. vi. 253 They frounced 
and tooke on most in.solently for this unhappie expedition. 

2 . trans. To frizz, curl (the hair, a wig, etc.) ; 
also, to curl the hair of. 

1526 Skelton Magnyf. 1532 Schall frounce them in the 
foretop. XS59 Aylm er Harborowe N j b, Ladies . . with their 
heares frownsed and curled, a 1592 Greene Mamillia ir. 
Wk.s. (Rtidg.) 316/1 A periwig frounc’d faste to the front. 
1632 Milton Penseroso 123 Not trick’d and frounc'd as she 
was wont. xSig H. Busk Pestriad 11. 102 Some .. scatter’d 
o’er the silver margjin stood, I'o frounce their braids. 
h. Jig. [Echoing Milton: see quot. 1633 in 2.] 
1891 Saintsbury Schereds Ess. Pref. 9 Not only unneces- 
sary, but in bad taste, to trick or frounce him in English. 

1 3 . To gather (a piece of cloth, a garment, etc.) 
into creases or pleats ; to pleat. Obs, 

1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bh. 3f. Aurel. (1546) Cevj, 
Their shurts frounced. 1559 bfh'r. 3'Iag., 3'Io%vbray's 
Banishtu. xxv, All iagde and frounst with diuers coloures 
dekt. x6io Guillim Heraldry vi. v. (1611) 266 A piece of 
clotL .that is lagged and frownced after the manner of our 
now commonly recieued Mantlings. 1805 Scott Last Mm- 
sir. IV. xviii, Buff coats, all frounced and broidered o’er, 
t b. mlr. To fall into creases or pleats. Obs. 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 7259 Shoos knopped with dagges That 
frouncen lyke a quaile pipe. 1548 Hall Ckron., Hen. P'lH 
(1809) 691 it bossed out and frounced veiy stately to behold. 

Hence Frounced ppL a., f (a) of the forehead : 
M'rinkled ; (b) of the hair, the head, etc. : Curled, 
frizzed ; Froumeing zfbl. sb., T (a) knitting of 
brows; (< 5 ) frizzing ; aho atlrib. 

1422 tr. Secreia Secret., Priv, Prh. (E. E. T. S.) 221 A 
sharpe .straght farred, noght gretly lene ne al full, nethyral 
frouncet. c 1450 Henryson Fables, Paddok Cf 3fous 43 Her 
fronsit face, a 1529 Skelton P. Sparmve 1337 The ferryman 
of hell, Caron . . with his frownsid foretop. 1530 Palsgr. 
223/2 Frounsyng,yzw/c<zw«/. rtX568AscHAM5‘<;^<7/m.(Arb.) 
4 An ouer.stanng frounced hed, as though out of euerie 
eeres toppe, should suddenlie start out a good big othe. 
1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 148 Thy flaring frounzed 
Periwig.s. 1600 Holland Livy xxxni. xxxlx. ^16091 846 
There was frounsing, and their bloud was up. 1603 H. 
Crosse Pertues Commw. Fyevpon these frownsing 

Irons. 1656 W. D. tr. Cottienius' Cafe Lai. Uni. § 203 The 
Temples . . in those that are angry frownced or furrowed. 
1835 in Genii. 3dag. Feb. (1836) 135 And her hair was all 
frizzled and frounc’d like a nigger. 

Froiint(e, Frountel J, Froimter, obs. ff. of 
Front, Frontal, Frontier. 
t FroirssllXire. Obs.~^^ [ad. OF. froisseure 
(\ir.froissu 7 'e)j i. froisser to rub violently, to crush.] 
A bruise, contusion. 

C1477 Caxton Jason 138 b, Renewing to him the dolour 
and grete payne of his woundes and frousshures. 

Frotizy : see Frowzy. 

t Fro'ver, sb. Obs. Forms : i frdfer, -or, -ur, 
2-3 frofer, 3 frofre, froure, frowere, frover(e, 
south, vroure. [OK. f rdf or, str. fern, and masc.— 
O'S. frdbra, frdfra, OHG./uobara.] 

1 . Comfort ; a means of comforting. 

Beowulf 698 Him dryhien forgeaf . , frofor ond fiiltum. 
ciooo /Elfric Horn. 1 . 136 He ^e-andliidode 6one frofer. 
c xzoo Ormin 8786 Forr hatt he ^ifehh her hiss h^oww Hiss 
frofre o seofenn wise, a xzz^Ancr. R. get peonne schullen 
5e iseon hu al )>e world nis nout, & hu hire uroure is fals. 
a 1240 UreisuH in Cott. Horn. 185 We . . buggep worldles 
fi'oure wib moni sori teone. 

b. applied to God, the Holy Ghost. 
a 1225 Juliana xi ^cfjzu wult. .leuen. ,i )>ehaligast folkene 
froure. c 1250 Hymn to God 5 in 'Trin. Coil. Horn. App, 258 
Vroure & hele folke.s fader, c 1250 Gen. <4 Ex. 54 Hali troure 
welt oc tiat mi^t. c 1275 Lay. 387 Fader he his on heuene 
and alle man his frouere. 

2 . ath‘ib., 2 sFrover-Ghost[^OK.O,fluoba 7 'gcisf\\ 
also in syntactical form Amzzv Ghost, the Com- 
forter, the Holy Ghost. 

c 1000 Ags, Gosp. John xiv. 26 Se haliga frofre gast. cxooo 
iELFRic tio 7 u. I. 322 Se Halga Gast. .is ^ehaten on Grecis- 
cum gereorde, Paraclitus, Saet is, Frofor-gast. exx’j^Lamb. 
Hout. 97 pe frofre gast. c 1200 Ormin 10554 pe Faderr, & te 
Frofre Gast Himm hafenn sett to demenn. 
fFrO'ver, V. Obs, Forms: i fr6fcan, -ian, 
fr6f,e)rian, 2 3 frdfrian, -en, 2-3 freuren, -in, 
2“4 frou(e)ren, -in, south, vrouren, vrosefrien, 
(3 froiSeren). Also 1-2 ssfr^fran, -ian, 2 ilrefran, 
3 ifrofren. \OK. frdfrian,fi' 6 frian, 2X^0 gefrefr an, 
gefrSfrian,i.fr 6 for, P’rover fA OLO^./rSbrean, 
O'AG . fluobiren.‘\ 

trans. To comfort, console. Const. of. 

<•900 tr. Bmda’s Hist. v. v. (1890* 396 Cwae^ he piet j^ewune- 
Hce word l^aerafrefrendra. cxooo/i^jr. John xi. 19 Hix 
woldon hi frefrian for hyra bro6or pingon. c 1175 Lamb. 
HotJi. 97 He ifrefraS Jiadrorijan. <ri200 Ormin 150 Forr 
patt he wollde himm frofrenn. ri2oo 'Trin. Coll. Horn. 119 
Biddewenu pe holigost. .j?at he. .freure us of alle sore3e. 
<•1205 Lay. 19545 pat [ich] on pissen felde mote beon 
ifroured. c 1290 .S'. Eng. Leg. I. 465 /104 Pouere Men 
pare-with to freuerL c 13x5 Shoreham 7 Frevereth thorwe 
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hl.s body man. c 1320 Cast. Loue 889 Of pulke [grace] pat 
alle [con] frouere. 

Hence f Fro'vering vbl. sb. 

ei200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 117 Ich wile ^iu senden pe heuen- 
liche frefringe wiS-innen a lit da^es. c 1300 Harrow. Hell 
166 We hopeth wel thourh thy comyng Of oure suanes 
haven froryng. 

FrOW (frail), sb. Forms : 4, 6-8 frow(e, 6-8 
fro(e, (7 frau, phraw), 7- frow. [ad. Du. vrouw 
ssGer.J^diM lady, woman, wife.] 

1 . A Dutchwoman. 

1390 IViil of M. Quellytighourgh (Comm. Crt. Lond.), 
Margaveta Quellyngbourgh Frowe. 1477 Pas ton Lett. 
No. 792 III. 181 The frowys of Broggys, with there hye 
cappes. 1605 Lond. Prodigal v, i, By this light a Dutch 
frow ; they say they are called kind. 1617 Middleton & 
Rowley Pair Quarrel ni. ii. 1 (To a Dutch nurse] Sweet 
fro, to your most indulgent care Take this my heart’s joy. 
cx68x Roxb. Ball. (1891) VII. 490 In Holland a Phraw 
be did wed, a couple he marri’d in Cailes. Campaigns 
1793-4 I, I, ii. 7 The skippers and frows flocked in crowds to 
the pier. 

2 . A woman, a lady ; a wife. Chiefly of Dutch 
or German women, or of others comiiared to them. 

1587 Harrison England ii. ix. (yZif) 1. Saxon princes 
began to ioine in matrimonie with the British ladies, as the 
British barons did with the Saxon frowes. 1639 Glapthorne 
Wallenstein m. ii, I've known him. .for all this heat 'Gainst 
woman-hood, pursue a sutler.s froe. 1666 tr. Horace's Odes 
viii. ii, The sun-burnt froe Of him that was chose Consul 
from the plough. 1708 E. Cook Sot-weed Factor (tii6s\ 'zi 
We scarce had play’d a Round about, But that these Indian 
Froes fell out. i%r Trelawnv VoungerSou l. x68 
Old Saboo there keeps himself, and frow, and half a score 
of young ones. 

t 3 . Applied to the Maenads or Bacchantes of 
classical paganism ; also iransf. 

1567 Turberv. OtnePs Ep, 114 The frantike fro, Whome 
fell Erichtho hath in chase. 1589 PasquiVs Ret. D, Some 
gadded vppe and downe the streetes, like Bacchus Froes. 
1606 Chapman /If. D'Olive Plays 1873 1 * 208 The Ladies of 
this land would teare him peece-n>eal (A.s did the drunken 
Froes, the Thratian Harper). 16x2 Drayton Poly-olb. viii. 
X17 The frantick British Froes, their hair disheuelled With 
fire-brands ran about, a 1616 Beaum & Fl. Wit at t>ev. 
li 'eapotis v. i, I’hey are now Buxsome as Bachus Froes — 
revelling, dancing. 

4 . dial. (See quot.) 

1781 J. Hutton Tour to Caves Gloss. Froxv sh., an idle, 
dirty woman, ciyg^ (? Porson] Horace Odes 1. xxyii. in 
Spirit Publ, Jmiis. (X799) I. 142 And were your girl the 
dirtiest drab . . Out with it . .What ? is it she ? the filthy frow. 

tFrow, adv. Obs. rare^K [Cf. ON./ri-r adj., 
quick.] Hastily. 

c 1325 Earth i. in E. E. P. (1862) 150 Erp vp erp fallip fol 
frow [glossed festme], 

Fro’wr; see Froe, Frough. 

Froward (frJu-wmd), a., adv., prep. Forms : 
a. 2-5 fraward, 3 Orm. frawarrd, 4-5 frawarde, 
-word, frauward, 5-6 Sc. frawart, 6 frauwerde ; 
P. 2- froward, 4-5 fro word, 4-6 firowarde. 
[Early ME. i.fra, Fro -t- -ward. Cf. Fromward.] 

A. adj. (Not now in colloquial use.) 

1 . Disposed to go counter to what is demanded 
or what is reasonable; perverse, difficult to deal 
with, hard to please ; refractory, ungovernable ; 

also, in a wider sense, bad, evilly-disposed, 
‘ naughty (The opposite of toward.) 

a 1300 Cursor 3f. 7302 ‘ Parfai Jyan answard samuel, ‘Yee 
ar to fraward [ T rin. frowarde] wit to dele ’. 1340 Hampole 
Pr. Cotisc. 5854 If man be til God frawarde. 1382 Wyclif 
Deut. x-xi. 18 if a man gete a rebel sone, and a fraward. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 319 To chaste froward 
men and sturne men. ^1430 Lydg. Afiti, Poems 141 How 
may this be that thou art froward To hooly chirche to pay 
thy dewtee. 14. . Why 1 can't be a Nun 317 in E. E. P. 
(1862) 146 For sum bene devowte, holy, and towarde..And 
sum bene feble, lewde, and frowarde. 1548 Udall, etc. 
Erasm. Par. Matt, vi. 13 Ye shall be safe . . auaynste the 
frowarde tem^nur. 1577 B. Googe Hereshach's H usb. iv. 
(1586) 167 b, The Cocke of this kinde, is a frowarde and 
mLschievous Birde. 1585 Abp. Sandys Serm. ii. 28 Samuel, 
reiected. .by this froward & rebellious people. 1625 B.ycon 
Ess., Innovations (Arb.) 527 A Froward Retention of Cus- 
tome, is as turbulent a Tiling, as an Innouation. 1689-90 
Temple Ess., Poetry Wks. 1731 I. 249 When all is done, 
Human Life is, at the greatest and the best, but like a 
froward Child, that must be play'd with and humour’d 
a little to keep it quiet till it falls asleep. 1703 Claren- 
don's Hist. Reb. II. Ded. 5 That this Remark may not 
look froward or angry, a 1716 Blackall Wks. (1723) I. 
45 Such froward and touchy People as these. 1775 Johnson 
14 Apr. in Bosxuell, A judge may become froward from age. 
1820 Hazutt Led. Dram. Lit. 270 In the infancy of taste, 
the froward pupils of art took nature to pieces, as spoiled 
children do a watch- 1848 Lvtton Harold v. vii, * Speak 
on ' said Hilda, calmly as a nurse to a froward child. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV, xix. (1858) 291 Russell had always 
been froward, arrogant, and mutinous. 

oTsol. 1535 CovERDALE P$. xvu[i 3 . 26 With the frow^arda 
thou shalt be frowarde. x66x Bramhall Just Pmd. iii. 47 
They may remove the froward from their offices, 184a J. H. 
Newman Par. Semi.'SX. 346 If you bear with the froward. 

2 . Of things : f a. Adverse, unfavourable, un- 
toward; difficult to deal with, refractory. Of 
shape (cf. B. 2) : Ill-formed, ugly {obs.), b. In 
later use only as fig. of sense i (said, e.g., of for- 
tune) : Perverse, ill-hnmoiired. 

a X300 Cursor M. 8104 Bi-halden vs inogh has ]>ou Vr fra- 
ward scapp al ses hou hov. 13. . Seuytt Sag. (W.) 2622 The 
weder was cold & froward. c 1430 Lydg. 31 in. Poems 103 
By froward chaunce my hood was gone. XS13 Douglas 
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j^H'eis III, ii. 149 Syryiis, the frawart star. 1^33 Skelton 
Ga-rl. Laurd 1450 This delycate dasy, With frowarde 
frostis, alas was all to-fret. 5:54s R. Copland Ga/yen’s 
TVrrt/. 2 D iij, Curacyon of frowarde and rebel vlceres. 1576 
ITleming PanopL Epist. 120 To take his froward fortune 
and, untoward luck with, .patience. 5756 C. Lucas Ess. 
Waters III. 213 It has been my froward fate to have too 
much. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 270 During this month 
of froward weather, sl^s Words w. Prelude V. 348 The 
froward chaos of futurity. i88k> Miss Broughton Sec. Th. 
II. vii, The froward May month, 
t S. quasi-j^. A froward person or thing. Obs. 
a 1535^ Skelton P. Sparowe 779 Our language is so rusty, 
So cankered, and so full Of frowardes. 1585 J. Bell 
E addon's Anmv.Ospr. 266b, Through the cankerd peevish- 
nes of wayward frowardes. 
fB. adv. Obs, 

1 . In a direction that leads away from the person 
or thing under consideration ; ss p komwabl. 

O, E. Chron, an. nay Eall pait }>a beon dra7;en toward swa 
frett ba drane & draJ5a3 fraward. 1436 Audelay Poems 68 
5if thou to the cherche go, Toward, froward, or ellis cum 
fro, 5494 Fabyan C/2nj«. v. CKxvii, 108 He myghte goo or 
ryde frowarde or sydewarde, but towarde the chapell myght 
he in no wy.se atteygne. 1540-54 Croke Ps. (Percy Soc. 1 34 
Thy face allwey thus wilt thou let Be turned froward? iSSj6 
Spenser F. Q, vi. x. 24 And eeke them selves so in their 
daunce they bore, That two of tliem still froward seem’d to 
bee, But one still towards shew’d her selfe afore. 

% Untowardly; perversely. Froward shapen 
« misshapen (cf. Fuom-shapen). 

a 5300 Cursor M. 8076 Sagh man neuer for-wit J?at bore, 
Sua fraward scapen creature, 5580 Lyly Eupkues (Arb.) 
465 Thou knowest howe frowarde matters went, when thou 
tookest shippe. 

t O. prep. (In a direction) away from; 5 = From- 
WARB. Also in form frowards. Obs. (or arch.) 

c 5300 Ohm I N 4672 }>a turrnesst tu }>e frawarrd Godd, & 
towarrd eorjjUc ahhte. c 1350 Cm. ^ Ex. 3322 At euen cam 
a fuBel-fiijt, fro-ward arabie to hem ri3t. 1398 Triwisa 
Barth. Ee P. R. it. viii, (1495) 36 The angels slake neuer. . 
nother tornyth theyr entent frowarde god. c 5400 Melayne 
5314 The Sowdane . .sawe the Cristen in the fekle Frowarde 
the Cite ride, ci47» Henry Wallace v. 786 Frawart the 
south thaim thocht it best to draw. 5470-85 Malory A rihur 
X. XXX, And euer sire Tristram tracyd and trauercyd and 
wente froward hym here and there. 5513 Dougi.a.s Mneis 
1. 1 57 Scho thame fordrivis, and causis oft ga will Frawart 
Latium. Ibid, iv. Prol. 530 Thy self or thame thou frawartis 
God remouis, 0(5850 Rossetti Dante h- Circ. i. {1874) ^^>6 
He only is a pilgrim who goeth towards or frowards the 
Mouse of St. James. 

. b. with tmesis fro . , ward, 

czxzo Bestiary 719 And wende we neure fro him- ward. 

t Frow’ard, Obs, [f. prec. adj.] Irans. To 
make froward. 

1637-^^7 Feltham Resolves i. xxxvi. 119 Vexations when 
they daily billow upon the minde, they froward even the 
sweetest soul, and. .turn it into spleen and testinesse. 

t Fro*wardliede« Obs, l-hede^ -head.] =» 
Frowabdnbss, 

1^5470 Harding Chron. ccrx. ix, The prynce of wrath and 
wilfull bede Agayne hym made debate and frowardhede. 

Frowardiy (fr^u'wsidii), adv. [f. Fbowari>£i. 
+ -LT^.] In a froward manner; perversely; ad- 
versely. (Now chiefly arch, in Biblical phrases.) 

a 5300 Cursor M. 7317 (G6tt.) ‘ Mi folk ", said godd, * full 
frawarly [7 Wa:. frowardiy] }jai seke and wirke full grett enuy. 
54, . Lydg. Secrees J032 Avxiryce and gadering frowardiy. 
5435 Misyn Fire of Lotte i. v. u, & luf of l>e endeles lufar 
for fals luf frawardly \}&{ haue lost. 1509 Hawes Past 
Pleas. XIV. ii, Af^'cus, Auster bloweth frowardiy. 1536 
Tindalk I Cor. xiii. 4 Love doth not frowardiy. 5588 A. 
Ring tr. Canishts' Caieck. 145 Quhilk glaidlie or frawartlie 
dois presume to speik agaxns the faalie decrees of the fathers. 
56415 Milton Teirack, Wks. (1847) 211 Finding the mis- 
believer not frowardiy affected. S. Penton Guardians 
Insir, jt, I once dexdt with him very Frowardiy, and ask'd 
him plainly, How [etc.]. 58 <j5-h6 Trench Huls. Lect, Ser, ii. 
vii. 263 He deals frowardiy m the land of uprightness. 

Frowardness (fr<?a*waidnes). [f. as prec. + 
Froward quality or condition ; perversity ; 
untowardness ; an instance of this. 

a 5300 Cursor 27617 O pride bicums vnbuxumnes, strif 
and Strutt, and frawardnes. a 5340 Hampolk Psalter Yiv. 22 
Bwelland in frawardnes of haire witt. c 5.^ JacoPs Well 
(E. E, T- S.) 15.5 Frowardnes comyth fro pe herte, but he 
tunge schewyth it out thrugh ouer-thwerte wooniy.s. c 15^ 
Hahpsfikld Divorce Hen, kill (Camden t 223 He did it not 
for any self-will or frowardness. 1576 Fleming PamtpL 
Epist, 3p3 The froward nesse of my fortune. 5647 Claren- 
don Hist, Reb. VT, § 25 The pride, frowardness, and 

f rversness of the Rebels. 1753 Berkeley Pass. Ohed. § 42 
e should not . .shew a frowardness or impatience of those 
i;ransient sufferings, a xyz6 South Serm. i 1. 78 How many 
Frowardnesses of ours does he smother, how many Indigni- 
ties does he pass by. 5775 Burke. 9/. Cwc.Hwier. Wks. (i^) 
HI. 62 It is nothing hut a little sally of anger, like the fro- 
wardness of peevish children, who, when tney cannot get all 
they would have, are resolved to take nothing. 5848 W. H. 
Kelly tr. L,B&mds. Hist* Tm V. L. tS8 Ginng way to one 
of his occasional fits of boyish frowardness, he dashed his 
sword on tlie ffoor. 

t Fro*waj!dsiip» Oks. [see - shit.] wprec. 
L|.. Burgk Lems cu (Sc* Stat t,\ Biroucli frawart- 
*c^p \contrarteiaie\ of hym selfff. 

Frowde> var. of Fkotjd, Ohs., frog or toad. 
Frow^: see Froe $b, 

Frowie, var. of Frought a. Obs, 

.'W^orvrmhf Obs. rare.-^ p 1 Feo + 
-ISH, isSiex jS‘<mard*'\ ? Unfavourably disposed, 
froward. 


5589 Greene Tullies Love (1609) D b, Were you but as 
fauourable as you are frowish. 

t Frowisb, Obs. [f. frow, Fboxjgh a. + 
-ISH.] Frowzy, stale-smelling, fetid. 

1608 WiihaU Diet. 286 He that is rank or frowish in 
savour, kircosus. 5688 Bonyan Solomon's Temple xvii, 
Covetousness makes a minister smell frowish. 

FrOWSI (fraim), sb* [f, next ; but cf. the equi- 
valent Old . froigne.l 

1 . A wrinkled aspect of the brow ; a look expres- 
sive of disapprobation or severity, occas. of deep 
thought or perplexity. Also, the habit of frowning. 

1605 Shaks. Lean, iv. 209 You are too much of late i' th' 
frowne. 5625 in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. 1. III. 206 With one 
frown, divers of us being at White Hall to .see her.. she 
drave us all out of the Chamber. 57x0 Steele & Addison 
Tatler No. 253 T 8 May a Man knit his Forehead into 
a Frown. xSox Southey Thalaba 1. viii, His brow in manly 
frown.s was knit. 1863 Miss Br addon Eleanods Viet. I l f. 
i. 3 The lawyer, .walked away from his wife with a frown 
upon his face. 587a Darwin Emotions ix. 223 He encounters 
some obstacle in his train of reasoning . . and then a frown 
passes like a shadow over his brow, 
fig. 1783 Mason Du Fresmy's A rt Paint. 341 Beneath 
the frown of angry Heav’n, .I'he guilty Empire sunk. 1808 
J. Barlow Coiumb, iii. 636 Ere darkness shroud you in 
a deeper frown. 

2 . A manifestation of disapprobation. 

5585 Mulcaster Positions v, (58871 27 Dissuaded from the 
worse, by misliking and frowne, a 1637 Sir J. Beaumont 
A nsonius xvi. 33 Peruerting crimes he cbeckes with angry 
frownes. X721-3 Wodrow Sujfer. Ch. Scoil. (1838) L 1. ii. § 2. 

1 12/1 To this no answer was given, but frowns. 1733 De Foe 
Relig. Courtsk. i. iii- (1840) 104 The father’s frowns are a 
part of correction. 1849 Macaulay HisL Eng, H. 205 He 
tried the effects of frowns and menaces.^ Frowns and menaces 
failed. xB68 E. Edwards Raleigh I. ix. 140 Ralegh . • was 
still, .under the frown of his royal mistre.ss. 

Hence rrownfdl a., full of frowns ; Frown- 
less a., devoid of frowns ; rrowmy a., having a 
habit of frowning. 

5771 Langhorne Laurel <5* Reed 52 The murderer’s 
burning ebeek to bide. And on his frownful temples die. 
a 5865 Sir F. Palghave (Ogilvie), Her frowny mother’s 
ragged .shoulder. 1890 I 'niv, Rez>, 15 June 262 Planted with 
virtues, frownless gravity And sober elegance. 

Frown (fiaun), v. Forms: 4 6 frounfe, (5 
fro wny n } , 6-7 frowne , 4- frown. [M K. froune, 
ad. 0 ¥. jfroignier, frongnier (mod.F. only in tlie 
compound ref ropier), of obscure origin.] 

1. intr. 1 0 knit the brows, especially by way of 
expressing displeasure or (less frequently) con- 
centration of thought ; to look sternly. Said also 
of the brow, d* Also {rarely), to sneer. 

5386 {see Frowning ///. <5. j ctyytl.'iVQ. Min. Poems 
17 wiche ought of resone the devise to excuse I'o alle 
tno that wold ageyn it ffroune or musee, c 5440 Promp. 
Pat-v. i8i/x Frownyn wythe the nose, nasio, C5477CAXTON 
fason 52 He frowned in this wise and bote on his lipfte a 
grete while. 5574 Mirr. Mag., Sabrina xxix. When For- 
tune most doth smile : Then will she froune : she laugiies 
but euen a while, 5603 Marston Ani. 4- Mel. m. Wks. 
5856 1.32 Fortunes browe hath frown’d, Even to the utmo.st 
wrinkle it can bend. 5667 Milton P. L, ii. 506 He ended 
frowning, and his look denounc’d Desperate revenge. 5777 
Sheridan Sck. Scand. A Portrait, She frowns no goddess, 
and she moves no queen. 18;^ Lvrroit What will he 
do n. xii, Had I been your father, I should have taken 
alarm, and frov/ned. 5873 Darwin Emotions ix. 223 A man 
who joined us, and who could not conceive what we were 
doing, when asked to listen, frowned much, though not in 
an ill temper. 

h. Of inanimate tbings : To present a gloomy 
or threatening aspect. 

5643 Rogers Naaman 118 They saw the times to frowne 
and trouble to come, 1659 B. Pell Impr. Sea 480 And 
will you not bee in the like fear, when the Heavens frown 
above you t 5764 Goldsm. Trav. 85 And though the rocky- 
crested summits frown. 5794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. 
i/doipho i, And sometime.^ frowned with forests of gloomy 
pine. 5839 Ymw&hh Am. Brit. Ch. L (1847) 7 'I'hat wild 
architecture, whoj^ gigantic stones ,, are still to be seen 
frowning upon the plains of Stonehenge. 1854 J. S, C. 
Abbott Napoleon (1855) 1 1, xv. 283 'I’he cannon of the 
Prussians frowned along the rugged eminences of their left, 
5868 Milman St. PauPs i, 9 A rude Saxon temple may have 
frowned down from the height above the Thames. 

2 . To express disapprobation or unfriendliness 
by a stern look. Const, al^ on, upon. Also in 
indirect passive. 

5576 Fleming Pctnopl. Episi. 395 You are not the first 
upon whom fortune hath frowned. 5590 Shaks. Mids. N, 
1. i. 194, I frowne vpon him, yet he Lues me still. 5648 
Gage West Ind. iv, 53 Much were wee frowned at by the 
Dominicans our chiefest friends. 1709 Addison Tatler 
Ho. »4 F IX Frontlet not only icKsks serious, but frowns at 
him. 5794 Mrs, Radcliffb Myst. Udolpko xix, Moatoni 
frowned u^xm him. a 5859 Macaulay Hist, Eng, V, 15s 
I'hai they should be. .frowned upon at Kensington for not 
going fanher. 

b. attributed to inanimate objects* 

1651 Shaks. Wint. T. in, iii. 6 I'he heauen.s with that we 
haue in hand, are angry. And frowne vpon *8. 58x6 

Kkatingb Trav. (58x7 32 Robat and Sallee seem to 
frown at each other across this fine river. 

8. quasi'/raw. a. To drive or force with a frown 
away, back, down, off \ also from, (something). 

Dryden All for Lome n, t, Ventidius fix'd his Eyes 
upon my Passage Severely, as he meant to frown me back. 
5^3 Blackmore Creskiim'yi^ Despairing wretch, he’ll frown 
tbeo'from his throne. 5745 Watts Imprm* Mindi. iii. §« 
Nor should such an enquiring temper be frowned into silence. 
£5^ 'K. White ZMi* (*^7) *74 The imt of singularity 


frowns me into the concealment of it. 1805 Byron To Dorset 
V, Peace, that reflection never frown’d away, 1806 Web- 
ster in Scudder Life vi. (i88a) 231, 1 will be neither frowned 
nor ridiculed into error. 1835 Lytton Godolph. 66 You would 
not frown a great person Tike Lady Delville into affection 
for us. 5840 Dickens Barn. Rudge ii, And the cold black 
country seemed to frown him off. 5870 Baldw, Brown Eccl. 
Truth 261 A new order of society in which . .judges [should] 
no more frown down the poor. 

b. To enforce, express, produce, etc. by a frown. 
5775 Sheridan Rivals Epil., She smiles preferment, or 
she frowns disgrace. 1798 W. 'Paylor in Monthly Rev. 
XXV. st8 Among us, however, the present statue of the 
prophet would seem to frown restraint on levity and mirth. 
5875 L. Stephen Playgr. Enr. iii, (1894) 72 In 1861 the 
Schreckhorn . .still frowned defiance upon all comers. 

Hence t rrowned///. a., covered with a frown ; 
made to look frowning. Also Frowner, one who 
frowns. 

5598 Fi.orio, Tnarcato, a frowned or sconled countenance. 
1630 Brathwait Eng. Gentlem. (1641) 138 Such- .friends or 
acquaintance as are neitlier.. Fawners nor Frowners. a 5763 
Byrom Christ among Doctors 10 I'hat meek old Priest, 
with placid Face of Joy, 'J'hiit Pharisaic Frowner at the 
Boy. 5873 Darwin Emotions ix. 223 Some persons are such 
habitual frowners that the meie effort of speaking almost 
always causes their brows to contract. 1893 A/A’r June 590 
A handful of frowners against thirty million laughers 1 

Frownce, obs. form of Fkoufce. 

Frowning’ (frainriq), vhl. sb. [f. F rown z/. + ' 
-ING L] The action of the vb. Feowk ; an instance 
of the same. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 4062 With that the cberl his clubbe gan 
shake, F running his eyen gan to make, And hidous chere. 

<: 1440 Promp. Paryt. jBi.T Frownyiige. 1548 Ddall 
Erasm. Par. Luke iii. 9 E vj, For bittur frounyng, godly ioye 
and Hghtenesse of herte. isy* Wvv.vsei A rmork 145 With 
frowTiings dume, downe are his .smilings cast. 1616 J. Lank 
Cont, .Sqr.'s x. 478 Turnes him fro, and nought but 
frowninges gave. 57x3 Swift Frenzy ofj. Dennis Wks. 
1755 III. I. 146 He read a page or two with much frowning. 
5835 Ci.akk Vill. Mimtr. 1. 16 How pinch'd with winter’s 
frownings lie has been. 1873 Darw'in Emotions ix. 224 
We may conclude that frowning is not the expression of 
simple reflection . * but of something difficult or displeasing 
encountered. 

Frowning’ (fraumii}), ppL a. [f. Frowne v. + 
That frowns; gloomy; stem; disapprov- 
ing, threatening. 

c 1386 Chaucer r/erPj T. 300 Ant! eke whan I say ya, ye 
siiy not nay, N either by word ne frouning countenance ; 
Swere tins, and here I swere our alliance, c 5430 Lydg. 
Min. Poems 245 Now frownyng cheer, now lre.s.sh of 
visage. 5367 'luKHKHv. 'J & a Gmtlmmman from whome 
he looks a Ring i What needes this frowning face! 5659 
1). Pull, Impr. Sea 377 A frowning, raging, and rowling 
storm. 57^ Neal Hist, Purit. lIL 52a I'he Generm 
Assembly . . sent at the same time two frowning letters. 
xSzM B. Cornwall Poems, Jl/oaeua, And o’er her many a 
frowning fold Of crimson sliades her closed eyes. 5847 
A. M. On. LIAM Trav. Mexico^ 20 The frowning guns of the 
Castle. 586a H. Marryat JPear in Sweden il. 402 A deep 
ravine of frowning rocks. 

b. attrib. in f /rooming cloth, an imaginary 
frontlet supposed to be worn by a person when 
displeased. 

5580 Lyly Eupkues (Arb.^ 285 The gallery, where shee 
was solitaryly walking, with her frowning cloth, as sick 
lately of the solens, 

Frowningly (fratrniijli), adv. [f. Frownieg 
ppL a. + -!.Y -,J In a frowning manner. 

xSS/b J. Hey WOOD .Spider 4 F.lxxyi. 22 Such flies as erst 
had frowminglie faste him : Louinglie they then, on him did 
.smothUe smile. 56x7 Hikron Wks. (1619-201 11. 270 With 
the eye of his soule he saw the Lord looke frowningly vpon 
him. X797 Mrs, Radcliffe Italian xxvi, ‘ You shall know 
me hereafter', said the stranger, frowningly. 1870 Miss 
Bridgman Ro. Lynne 1 1, ii. 21 Four rows of dark houses 
that frowningly faced one another. 

Frown t, obs. form of Fhujjt. 

Frowst, firoiist fraust\ v* *ldiaL [Of un- 
known origin ; cf. Harrow school slang/z'ijw/ sb., 
‘extra sleep allowed in the morning of Sundays 
and whole holidays ' (Barrere and Lelaiid).] intr* 
To rest lazily, lounge. 

1884 Standard 5 May 4/4 A generation that frousts over 
the fire. 1889 B. W iin by A wakening M. Fenwick 1 1. 182, 
i hate.. frow.sting over a fire. 

Frowsty (fruu’sti), a, dial, [of obscure origin ; 
cf. OF. frouste ruinous, decayed ; also FBOTOHy, 
Fbowibu, Frowzy.] Fusty; having an unpleasant 
smell. (In Berks., Oxf., Lcic., and Glouc, glos- 
saries.) 

5865 Athenaeum No. i960. 678/1 Use it on _ his frowsty 
head. 5885 E. j , WoRBoisii Susie xvii. When it is not only 
humble, but frowsty . , you are apt to wish you were any- 
where else than at home ! 

Frowy : see Fkoughy a. 
t Frowze, sk Oh. Also (?6 fro-wes), <^7 
frowse, 7-8 truss, 8 frouze. [Of uncertain origin ; 
possibly an alteration of Feouhce, with assimi- 
lation to Friz, Fuzz.] ? A wig of frizzed hair 
worn by women. Also frowze-ffruz-iower. 

5563 Foxk a. 4 M. 919/2 Her two gentlewomm helped 
her of therwith [her gowne] and also with her frowes paste 
and neckerchefe. 1670 Lady M. Bertie in izthRep, Hist. 
MSS. Comm. App, v. 21 Some ware all small ribban, others 
brode riblMins . : and all frowzes of their owen haire.^ 5676 
Ethkrege Man of Mode i. L Wks. (1888) 24s This fine 
woman, HI lay my life . . has adorned her baldness with 
a large white fruz. 5687 Congreve Old Bach. iv. viii, 1 bo 
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mother [bought] a great fruz-tower and a fat amher-neclc- 
lac'e. 1710 Brit^ Apollo II. No. loi. 3/2 This filthy Fruz 
I ne’er shall brook. X724 [.see Bull-tour], 

Prowze? Obs, exc. dial. In 7 fronze. Also 
Fruz v. [related to prec, sb.] trans. To curl, 
frizz, ruffle, niinple. 

x6xi Florio, Incres/>are^ to crispe, to curie, to frouze. 
Also to wriniple. 1881 Isle 0/ Wight Gloss.^ Browse, to 
rumple. 

Prowzy (frau’zi), a. Also 7-9 frouay, 8-9 
frowsy, (9 frousy). [Perh. cognate with Frowsty, 
or with some of the other words there referred to. 
Cf. also Fb^iWZE jA] 

1 . Ill-smelling, fusty, musty; having a 'close' 
unpleasant smell from being dirty, unwashed, ill- 
ventilated, or the like. 

1681 Otway Soldier’s Fort. iv. i, An overgrown Deputy of 
the Ward, tho a frouzy Fellmonger. a 1700 Dryden quoted, 
m Faction DisfiL (1704) 15 With Frowzy Pores, that taint the 
ambient Air. 1773 Fuankun Lett. Wks. 1840 VI. 400 It is the 
frouzy corrupt air from animal substances, a xSoa Strutt 
BumpkiFs Disaster' 19 Is pinching frowzy wenche.s in 
their bed Fit sport for spirits? 1838 Dickens A 7^.V^. Nick, -xvi, 
By the .steams of moi.st acts of PaiHament and frowsy 
petitions. 1857 Hughes Tom Brmvn i.^ ix. In his weeks 
my study was .so frovvsy I couldn't sit in it. 187X L. 
Stephen Playgr. Fur. iv.^ in. 252 Another Greek convent, 
said to be firowzier, if possible, than that of Csalho. 

2 . Having a dirty, untidy, soiled, neglected ap- 
pearance (like e.g. unkempt hair); dingy, rusty, 
slatternly, unkempt. Of the complexion : Red 
and coarse, blowzy. 

X710 Apparition 7 A frowzy high-crown’d Hat his face 
did hide. 1716 Swift Progr. Beau y Wks. 1755 HI. n. 163 
A frowzy dirty-colour’d red S ts on her cloudy wrinkled 
face. 1752 J. Spence [Sir H. Beaumont] Crito 53 His 
Woman of a. .siui-burnt frowsy Complexion. 1807 Ckabre 
Far. Res^. 1. 214 See ! on the floor, what frowzy patches 
rest ! 1823 Blackw. .Mag. XIV. 530 I’he frowzy hostess 
would complain. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop iii, Hair . . 
hanging in a frowzy fringe about his forehead. X848 — 
Dombey vi, There were frowzy fields, and cowhouses . , at 
the very door of the Railw.ay. 1837 W, Collirs Dead 
Secret ii. ii, [He] produced from the pocket ,, three frowsy 
acidulated drops. xSSa Chawb. Jral. go A pony would be 
shoving its frowzy brow against its master’s shoulder. 1895 
Gloss. E. A ngUa, p'rouzy, blouzy, with disordered and un- 
combed hair. 

Jig, 1821 Byron Juan in, xciv, A drowzy frowzy poem, 
call’d^ the * Excur.sion’, Writ in a manner which is my 
aversion. 1859 Lang Wand. India 245 Even the frowsy 
military board — composed of several very old and feeble 
Company’s officers of the last century — was frightened into 
something like activity. 

3 . Comb,, VA, frowzy-headed adj. 

x86o Holland Miss Gilbert iv. 53 Frowzy. headed men 
passed him in the ya* d. 1875 Howells Foregotie Concl.Co 
A frowsy-headed woman. 

Hence rro'wziitess. 

17x4 Mandkville Fab. Bees n. (1733'' 41 The Frowsiness 
of the Place, and the ill Scents of different kinds, area per- 
petual Nuisance, 183s Beckfokd Recoil. 106 That species 
of high conventual mowziness which monastic habits and 
garments are not a little apt to engender. 1881 Daily 
News 7 Dec, 5/3 They regard . the frowziness of our [rail- 
way-carriage] accommodation with contempt. 1893 Temple 
Bar Mag. XCIX. ip7 He love.s to have his room recking 
with heat and fro wsi ness. 

Proynt, obs. Sc. form of Front, 

Proyter, var. of Frater, Obs. 

Frozen. (frJ'J'z’n),/// a. Forms: see tbe verb, 
[pa. pple. of Freeze v,] 

1 . Congealed by exrreme cold; subjected or ex- 
posed to extreme cold. 

a 134^ H AMPOLE Psalter cxxv. 5 ]?e south blawand frosyn 
strandis lesis fk renny.s. n; 1400 50 Alexander 3 <53 Sir 
Dary. .fande it [the burne] frnsyn nym byfore. xsSS Eden 
Decades Contents, The nauigation by the frosen sea. ^1667 
Milton P, L. ii. ^87 Beyond this flood a frozen Continent 
Lies dark and wilde. 1698 Fryer Acc, B'. India ^ P. 3 
Warrnth adds Spirit.s to our frozen Limbs. 1833 N. Arnott 
Pkysics^ (ed. 5) II. i. 90 A piece of frozen mercury . , thrown 
into a little water at 32'^. 1872^ Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm. 

224 In Canada . , frozen meat is a common article of com- 
merce. 1893 Times (weekly ed.) 2 Feb. 8gG Allowance 
must be macfe in the North- We.st [of Canada] for a propor- 
tion of frozen wheat. 

b. yff and of immaterial things. Of facts, 
truth (&X) = Hard, SouD. 

1576 Fleming Pawni, Epist. 367 Is that olde acquaint- 
ance, .frozen . .in you ? 1641 Milton <S 7 i. Govt. vi. (1851 < 125 
But farre worse then any frozen captivity is the bondage of 
Prelates. 1697 Drydkn Virg. Past, viii, 99 Verse fires the 
frozen Veins. 1760/1'. Hutchinson Hist. Mass. 146 They 
hoped to see. .Christian charity, then frozen, wax warm. 1814 
Byron Corsair i. xv, The tender blue of that large loving 
eye Grew frozen with its gaze on vacancy. 1858 Hawthorne 
Fr. It Jm/s. 1 1 . 62 'rhi.s frozen sisterhood of the allegoric 
family. 1^7 M. Arnold Sonn., Wist London, The rich she 
had let pass with frozen stare. 1884 i9<75-if<?»iMass.) Herald 
*5 Sept,, ‘ Frozen Facts ’ is a purely American e.xpression. 
Ibid. 22 Oct. 2/2 We were simply stating the frozen 
truth. 

2 . Frozen-otit \ cut off or excluded by frost* 
Frozen up ; closed or stopped by frost. 

^ 1885 G. Allen Babylon iii, On the .stray cliance of catch- 
ing a frozen-out racoon. 1890 Daily Neivs 31 Dec. 3/2 
* All-froze-out poor working men who’ve got no work to 
db-o-o’..The carrying of w'aler to frozen-up householders 
has become almost a - - recognised industry. In many of 
the .suburbs there has been. , a mellifluous sing-song telling 
of frozen-up pipes. 1893 Ibid. 23 Feb. 7/4 The frozen-up 
German seed is still delayed. 


3 , Comb., as frozen-^kearted adj. 

1634 tr. Scuderyi Curia Pol. 26 They are not men, hut 
cold statues, and such as the frozen hearted Venetians. 

Flence Fro’zenly in a frozen manner ; with 
a cold look or action; ( U. S.) stubbornly ; Fro ssen- 
ness, frozen condition. 

1653 Gauden Hieraspistes 4S6 For however people have 
now and then a warm fit of giving.. they soon returne to 
that frozennes.s, which is hardly dissolved by any mans 
warmest breathings, 1725 Bradley Diet, s.v. Tower- 
ing, The Signs of which are, they look frozenly on their 
Sides. 1831 D. Jerrold Si. Giles xv. 151 He . . looked 
frozenly at the prisoner, rebuking him [etc.]. 1864 Lowell 

Fireside Trav. 150, 1, .began to hack frozenly at a log. 
t Frub, "v. Obs. rare. [Short f. Fbobbtsh, perh. 
influenced by Rub.] trans. To furbish or polish. 

1611 Florio, Atnolare, to frub or furbish. 1656 W. D. 
tr. Comenius' Gate Lat. Util. § 415, 119 The Frubber or 
Furbisher frubbeth or furbisheth, 

t Frubber. Obs. [f.prec. + -erL Cf. Fdbbbr.] 

A furbisher, burnisher, or polisher. . 

x6i2 Cttkimm IVidtmes T. Plays 1873 III. 73 [To a maid- 
.servant] W ell .said frubber, was there no Souldier here lately ? 
1659 TI’orriano, Frugatoio, also a burnisher or a frubber. 
f Fru'bbish., v, Ohs. Also frobish. [var. of : 
Forbtsh.] trans. To furbish or polish by rubbing. 

1570 Levins Manip. 144/20 To Frubbishjyr/tvxM^fi? polire. 
x6ox Holland Pliny II. 466 When it is well scoured and 
clensed with .sand, and knoivne by die brightnesse and 
lustre thereof that it hath bin sufficiently frobi.shed and 
purified, a 1625 Fletcher Cust. Country m. iii, Pll make 
you young again, beleeve that Lady, I will so frubbish you. 
Hence d Frii'blbislier, a furbisher. 

1326 S KELTON Magnyf. 1074 The frubyssher hath my sword. 
Fruet(e, fibs, var. of Fruit sb. and v. 

Fructed (frzi'kted), a. Ffer. ff. L. fruct-us 
fruit 4 - -ED -.] Of a tree or plant : Having fruit (of 
a specified tincture). 

x6io Guiixim Heraldry in, vn. (idii) 104 He beareth 
argent a pine apple tree Fructed proper. 1688 R. Holme 
A rmonry n. 5/1 A Garland of Vine leaves fructed (that is 
with Bunches of Grapes) about his Temples. 1708 [see 
Eradicated b.] 1828-40 Berry Encycl. Her., A pear tree 
erased, fructed ppr. that is, with its fruit in the natural 
colour. 1868 Cussans Her.i 18931 103 An Oak-tree is fmeted 
of its Acorns ; and a Pine, of its Cones, 
t Fra^cterist. Obs. rare. (See Fructster.) 
Fructesceuce (frt?kte*sens). [ad. mod.L. 
fructescentia, f. fruciescent-cm : see Fructescent 
and -ENCE.] (See quot.) 

1793 Martyn Lang. Bot,, Fructescentia. . Fructescence, or 
the fruiting season, is the time when vegetables scatter 
their ripe .seeds. 1848 in Craig. 

Fructescent H^Jt^kte'sent), a. [ad. mod.L. 
fructescent-em, pr. pple. of frudesc^e to produce 
fruit, f. 'L.fructiis fruit.] Beginning I0 bear fruit. 

X862 F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 30 Works are of three 
descriptions, technically designated as accumulated, current, 
and fructescent. 

Fructicist (frz^'ktisist). Also Fructist. [f. 
"L./ruct-us B’ruit + -ic + -1ST.] One who classifies 
plants by their fruit. 

1837 Whewell Hist. Induct Sc. I'i857) I IT. 253 Linnseus 
. . began by being a fructicist. 1886 Thomp.son in Encycl. 
Brit. XX. 301/1 He [Ray] was no longer a fructicist but 
a corollist. 

[Fructieulose, spurious word in mod* Dic- 
tionaries : see Fruticulose.] 

IlFructidor (fr?/ktzdf7r). [Fr. ; i. IL. frud-iis 
fruit + Gr. 5 a)poi' gift.] The twelfth month of the 
French revolutionary calendar (from Aug. 18 to 
Sept. 16) ; the revolution which took place in that 
month in 1 79 7. H ence Pructidorian, a. , belong- 
ing to the party that came into power in BTuctidor* 
1793-97 spirit Publ. Jrnls- (1799' 35 note, The explosion, 
of the iSth Fructidor. 1884 J. R. Seeley in Encycl. Brit. 
XVII. 199 The catastrophe came on i8th Fructidor (.Septem- 
ber 4, 1797).. Such wa.s Fructidor, which may be considered 
as the third of the revolutions which compose the . . French 
Revolution.. The circle of Madame de Stael was strongly 
Fructidorian. 

Fructiferous (fripktiTeros), a. [f. 'h.fructifer 
(f. frucUis fruit + ~fer bearing) + -ous ] Bearing 
or producing fruit ; fertilizing. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. ni. 85 All other fructiferous trees, 
x66o F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 217 Inundations which 
fertilize all Egypt, and serve instead of fructiferous rains. 
x8z3 j. B ADCOCK Dorn. Amusetn. 61 The finely divided, 
loamy or fructiferous part of the soil. 1857 H* Miller 
Test . Rocks xi. 433 None of its branches yet found bear the 
fructiferous stalk or .spike. 

H ence Pructi’ferously adv. 

t6z6 A. Speed Adam out of E. xvi, /xfisQ] *34 You may 
sometimes cast the water that drayneth from the Muck, 
upon the muck heap.s again, which will . . desend to the 
former receptacle more fructiferou.sly. 1633 Heywood 
Hierarch. il Comm. 98 Neither more fructiferously can 
any thing he found than the holy Trinitie, 

t Fru*ctifi:a*ble, Obs. rare-^. [t Fructify 
- h -ABLE ] Capable of bearing fruit. 

1623 T. Adams Barren Tree 37 The Fig-tree does not beare 
so soone as it is planted, .but now it is growne fructifiable. 

Fructification (fr^ ktifik^i’Jan). [ad. ’L.fnlc- 
tificatibn-eni, f. friktijicare to Fructify.] 

1 . The action or process of fructifying or pro- 
ducing fruit (wow rare exc. BoF). Also fecunda- 
tion, fertilization (? ohsl). 


1613 Jackson Creed iv. ii. vi. § 3 When the first seeds of 
that faith, which . . by fructification, .becomes salvifical, are 
finst .sown in our hearts. 1632 Marmion Holland- s Leaguer 
IV, i. Wholly given To the deeds of fructification. 2633 
Swan Spec. M. vi. § 4 (1643)236 The sprouting, springing,and 
fructification of the earth. 2630 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
in. xxi. (1658) 198 As may be discovered from several Insects 
generated in rain water, from the prevalent fructification of 
plants thereby. 42x665 J. Goodwin Filled w. the Spirit 
(1S67) 483 They may indeed he sowed too thick with .seed of 
another nature, which may hinder the fructification thereof. 
*759 tx. Dnhamels Hush. 1. xv. gi The organs of fructificar 
tion. 1822-34 Good’s Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 10 The plants 
of the feeblest structure die, as soon as fructification has 
taken place. 1846 J. Baxter Libr, Pract, Agric. (ed. 4) II. 
73 At the time of fructification, watch the plants daily. 

Jig. 1604 T. Wright Passions v. § 4. 253 Giving is a free 
translation of the right or title, of dominion . .or fructification 
of anything to any man. 1721 R. Keith tr. T, bt, Kempis 
Solil. Sold xvi 229 Temptation is wont to be very helpful 
.. to the Fructification of Virtues.^ Pall Mall G. 13 
Sept. 3/3 As regards the fructification of their estate, there 
is all the difference in the world between the value of arable 
as distinguished from mere grazing land. 

2, concr. in Bd, sl. The fruit of a plant ; "b. 
ceiled, the organs of fruiting or reproduction, esp. 
the reproductive parts of ferns and mosses. 

1764 Grainger Sugar Cane i. note it That part of the 
Cane which shoots up into the fructification, is called by 
planrer-s its Arrow. 1767 P. Collinson in Darlington’s 
Mem. (1849) 292 The Wild Lime is a singular plant. Dr. 
Solander wishes for its fructifications. 1791 E, Darwin 
Bot. Gard. n. Pref., The families or Gerera are charac- 
terized by the analogy of all the parts of the flower or 
fructification. 1864 T. Moore AV//, A’t'rw.r 11 Collectively, 
the.se cases and their contents are called the fructification. 
1877 F. Heath Fern W. 294 Nearly/he whole under side 
of the frond is covered with the fructification, 1882 Vines 
Sacks' Bot. 95 This i.s usually tlie case, -with many Lichens 
and the fructifications of Fungi. 

Fructificative (fr»*ktiBk^htiv), a. [f. L. 
fructificare*. see F ructify and -ative.] Capable 
of fructifying ; produced by fructification. 

1887 tr. De Bary's E'ungi ly. 125 Where fructificative 
and purely propagative generations of bions proceed alter- 
nately from one another. 

Fructiform (fr2?'ktif^4m), a. [f. I*, frud-tts 
fruit + -(i)ii’ORM.] Having the form of a fruit, 

1816 Sir j. Sinclair in Ilonthly Mag. XLH. 298 The 
fructiform productions which were found upon the same 
stalks often remained fixed together. 

Fructify (frt^'ktifoi), v. Also 6 frutyfye. [a. 
F. ff'iiciifier, ad. L. frudifiedre, f. fructus fruit : 
see -FY.] 

1. intr. To bear fruit, become fruitful. 

a 1325 Prose Psalter li[i]. 8 Icham in Codes hous as oliue 
fructifiand, 1340 Ayenb. 234 }>et zed . . fructefide of one half 
to be britta^te, of ober half to zixtia^te. c 1400 Maundev. 
(1839) V. 50 Elies it [the Bawm] would not fructify. 5 x430 
Mirour Saluaciotm 1065 Aarons ^erde fructified without 
plantacionne. 1538 Bale 'litre Lawes 14X Hys wyfe shall 
encreace, hys land .shall frutyfye. 1561 Daus tr, BuUin^er 
on Apoc. (1573) 304 The tree of lyfe. .doeth fructifie, or bnng 
forth fruite twelue tymes in the yeare. 1^3 Boyle Occas. 
Rejl. IV. XV. (1845* 260 lliose Soils wherein they will after- 
wards Flourish and B'ructifie. 1709 Brit. Apollo 21. No. 7, 
2/2 Saffron., needs no adventitious moisture to make it 
Fructify. 1794 G. Adams Nat. ^ Exp. Philos. III. xxvi. 
84 Cau.sing it [the perfect animal] to fructify and renew the 
species. 1874 Cooke F'ungi 13 Species of lichens which in 
many countries do not fructify. 

f g. c 1393 Chaucer Scogan 48 Thenke on Tullius kinde- 
ne.s.se, Minne thy frend, ther it may fructifye ! C1422 

Hoco.eve Learn to Die xq Y shal teche thee Thyng ^it 
shal to thy soule fructifie. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 422 b/i 
So moche grewe and frucAefyed the chylde in resplendour 
or lyghte of alle goad vertues, 1302 Ord. Crysim Men 
(W. de W. 1506) i. iii. 24 And desyreth not to fructefye 
neyrher to encrease with the goodes of the erthe. 16^9 
Dampjer Voy. II. i. 96 It seems very improbable that Chns- 
ti.anity should fructify there. 1847 C. G- Nd'ovs.ox Contracts 
II. iii. § I (1883) 591 This description of pledge . . was con- 
stantly fructifying and paying off the debt. 1875 H amektdn 
Iniell. Life xi, iv. 420 Each has caused to fructify the talent 
which the Master gave, 

2. ti‘ans. To make fruitful, cause to bear fruit; 
to fecundate, impregnate. 

1383 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 11. (1882’' 66 To fructifie and 
increase the earth. 1611 Beaum. & Fl. King No A”, n. 
i, Let a man . , fructify foreign countrle.s with his blood. 
c 1630 Risdon Sum/. Devon (1810) 4 Hie red marie hath 
thi.s properly to fructify the ban-ene.st ground, a 1711 Ken 
Chrislopkil Poet. 'Wks. 1721 I. 441 To fructify the Seed he 
sow’d. 1822-34 Goodf Study Med, led. 41 I. 654 On the 
mucou.s surface of which .. it [exhalation of yellow fever] .. 
fructifies a like harvest of contagious matter. 1865 W. Kay 
Crisis Httpfeldiana 6 Many a plant has been fructified by 
means of pollen, .brought to it unwittingly by an insect. 
ftg. 1768- 74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) 1. 204 It fructifies 
our knowledge by making it practical. 1769 Burke Late 
St. Nat. Wks- 1842 1. 85’ Floods of trea-^ure would .. have 
fructified an exhausted e.xchequer. i860 Self-Help 

xi. 282 I'he facility with which young people are made to 
acquire knowledge, .fills, but does not fructify the mind. 

If ence Pru'ctified ppL a., in senses of the vb. ; 
also Her. Fructed ; Pru'cti^Ting- vbl. sb., the 
action, of the vb. ; Pruxtifying" ppl. u. Also 
Pru'ctifier, one who or that which fructifies. 

(C1374 Chaucer Boeih. 1 pr. i, 3 (Camb. MS.) Affeccyons 
whiche b^^t ne ben nothing fructefiynge nor profytable. 
1532 Fructyfyed [see P'RUcnvE]. 13^ Plat Jewdl-ho. i. 
3 I'he vegetatxue & fructifying Salt of Nature. 1638 
Wilkins New World i. <1684' 128 It is not neces.sary there 
should be the same means of Growth and Fructifying in 
both these Worlds. 1649 Hammond Ser/n. Chr. Oblig. 
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Peace lo The growths and friictifyings of his Graces. j:68j: 
T. Jordan London's ^oy 5 An Almond-tree Leav’d, Blos- 
som'd, and Fructified. S708 Motteux Rabelais v. Prol. 
(1737) p. Ivii, These merry and fructifying .. Books. 1816 
Scott Old Mori, viii, An able and fructifying preacher. 
18*5 Coleridge (1848) L 261 A fructifying of the 

corrupt seed, of which death is the germination. 1835 Fraser's 
Mag. XII. 39 Think you . . that one of our great financiers 
I mean the Thomsonian fructifier . . would be scared from 
his presidency by apprehension of a general bankruptcy? 
aSyp B. Tavlor Stud. Germ, Lit. 263 His ideas still retain 
their fructifying character. 

Pmctiparons (fri?kti*par 9 s), a. [f. 'h./rucHis 
fruit + par-ere to produce + -ous.] (See quot.) 

i86<S in Treas. BoL *885 Syd.Soc. Lex.., Fructiparous., 
producing fruit in excess of the normal quantity. 
Prtiotist (fryktist). [ad. xmhX., fructist-a.^ f. 

fruit ; see - 1 ST.] (See quot.) 

^775 Ash, Fructisty rs. botanist who endeavours to distin- 
guish the several kinds of plants by the fruit or seeds which 
they produce. 

t FrU'Ctive, tx. Obs. rare—^, [irreg. f. L. 
/rz7cFusfniit + -iyE.'} Fruitful. 

14. . Lyd. Commend. Our Lady 38 Fructif Thynne* s 

Chaucer, Fructyfyed] olyue, of foyles faire and thikke, And 
redolent cedre. 

FmctivorOTlS (fr 2 ;>kti voras), a. [as if f, L. 
"^fructivor-its ip friict us ixm^ +■ -mrus devouring) 
+ -OUS.] Eating or feeding on fruit. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury ii. 310/r Fructivorous Birds 
such as feed upon Fruit. 1845 Zoologist III. pra Fruc- 
tivorous animals will sometimes feed on flesh. 

Pmctose (frz 7 *ktd'«s). Chem. [f. L,.fruci-m fmit 
+ -OSE.] ^ Fruit sugar or Isevulose. Also applied 
to the sugar found in fruit, which consists of vari- 
able proportions of Isevulose and dextrose * (SytL 
See. Lex. 1885). 

1864 in Webster. *^3 P, F. Frankland Seer. Friends ^ 
Roes 104 One of the principal artificial sugars prepared by 
Fischer is called fructo.se. 1894 Gould lUusir, Did, Med., 
Fructose, Ge H12 Oa Fruit-sugar, formerly called levulose. 

tl*m*etsfcer. Obs. rare-^K [Cf. Fkuitester.] 

168S R. Holme Armoury n. 86/t Fructster a Fruit-seller; 
of some Fructerist or Fruterer. 

t !Fini.*cttiage- Sc. Obs. Ip.'L.fmctu-s'^zm'^ 
-f-AGE. Cf. Feuitagbj,] Fruits collectively, fruit 
1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 141 Their Moondayes 
mercatt, occasioning neces-sarUe the carieing of load.s on the 
Lord’s day ; Item, Selling of flours and fructuages that day. 

t iPrU’Cttiali a. Obs. rare, [f. as prec. + -al.] 
Fruitful. 

XS»8 Lynoesay Dream 818 The haboundance offyschisin 
our seis, And fructuall montanis for our bestiall. 16*9 T, 
Adams Serm. Wks. I. 274 It is fructuall : let it be so to vs 
in operation. It giues v.s the fruite of life, let vs returne it 
the fruits of obedience. 

IFmctliary (frti'ktiwari), a, and sb. [ad. L. 
fructuari’Ms^ Lfrikius Fbuit: see -ary.] 

A. adj, in Roman Law. Of or belonging to usu- 
fruct; usufructuary. Onlyixxfrucluafysiipulation. 

1875 PosTE Gains iv. § xCS Provided that he gives his 
opponent security by the fructuary stipulation. 

f B. sb. Obs. 

1. One who enjoys the ‘fruits ^ or profits (of some- 
thing) ; a usufructuary. 

1643 PavNNE Sov. Poruer Pari. App. 168 A fructuary can 
dispose or give the profits at hi.s pleasure. 1687 Dr. Smith 
in Magd. Coll. <5* yas, II (O, H. S.) 162 Of which we are but 
the fructuaries. 

2. Something enjoyed by usufruct rare 

1651 W. G, tr. Cowels Inst. 63 In fructuaries and in those 
things whereof we have the use but not the property. 

t Fru'ctuate, v, Obs.'^ [f. L. fruciu-s Fruit 
-f -ATK inlr. To bear fruit ; to fructify. 

1(5^3 Flagellum, or O. Cronntfell .ed, 2i 5 Those ill quali- 
ties which fructuated in him [Cromwell] at this age. 

Hence Pru'ctuated ppl.a. Her. = Kkucted. Also 
Pructua'tion, the action of bearing fruit ; t concr. 
a crop of fruit (in quot.yf^,). 

178a T. PowNALL Antiguity 60 Knowing .. with what 
superabundant population the first fruct nation of an advanc- 
ing society is loaded. 1809 J. Home in Naval Ckron. 
XXIV. 193 An oak tree vert, fructuated or. x^^Syd. Roc. 
Lex., Frucinaiion, the development or production of fruit. 

Pmctule (frzf'kti/rU. [a. F'. fruclule, f. L. 
fructus + -ULE. ] See quot.) 

t^5 Syd.Soc. Lex., Fructule, one of the parts or simple 
fruits of which a compound fruit is made up. 

tFructuose^a- Also 5 font-, iKd.h.fruc- 
tuos-us : see Fructuous and -obr.] =* Keectuous. 

rx44o Promp. Part*. 181/2 Frntuose or full of frute,, 
frueiuosus. C14S0 tr. Dc I mitaiione i. xv, (1893) *7 What 
euer be doon of charite . . is fructuose. 1^4 St. Pagers 
Hen. VHL VI. 317 He may perceve the Kinge.s recommen- 
dations., to be unto him fructuo.se and to good purpose, 
in BaHLEy. 

t fractiio'silgr. Ohs.*-^ [ad.F./n^toiV/,f. 
1.. frucims~us ; see next and -ITT.] The condition 
or quality of being fructuous. *727-36 in Bailey. 

Also 5 fFuctnowse, 
6 fiructuus, -eouus. [a. OB', fructuous (mod.B\ 
friiciueux\ ad. L. fructuds-uSj f. fructus Fruit : 
see -008.] 

1 . B'ull of, abounding with, or producing fruit. 
*382 Wyclie Jer. xi. 16 An olyue plenteous, fair, fructuous. 
cx^jfO Maondev. (1830) V. 42 That Lond.-is drye and 
nothing fructuous. *4x3 Pilgr. Soivle iCz.xtott 1483) iv. li. 
sSThatgraf was taken fro a freeappel tree and a fructuous. 


*3x3 Douglas ZRnets i. viii. 68 Ane .. fructuus grund, 
lenteous of victall. *535 Stewart Cron. Scot, lI. 106 
‘hair follouit jeiris thre So fructuous with sic fertilitie. 
1614 T. Adams Devils Banquet 310 It was as populous 
as fructuous ; and at once blessed with pregnancie both of 
fruit.s for the people, and of people for the fruits. ^ 1627-77 
Feltham Resolves i. xix. 33 As fruits.. trans-earth’d. .haue 
vigour enough in themselves to be fructuous according to 
their nature. *853 G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. I. 
106 It leads us . . to woods and fructuous plains. 1853 
Browning Old Piet. Florence xxxiv, Contrast the fructuous 
and sterile eras. 1886 B. Roosevelt Copper Queen I . ii. 23 
Did not fruit come from St. Joseph, and every other fruc- 
tuous town from east, west, north, or south ? 
t b. Promoting fertility, rare. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 991 If water were of the 
oune nature fructuous, it must needs follow, that it selfe 
alone, and at all times, should^ be able to jjroduce fruit. 
1708 J. Philips Cyder t. 35 So rich the soil, So much does 
fructuous moisture o'erabound. 

Productive of ‘fruits* or results; advan- 
tageous, beneficial, profitable. 

<5:1386 Chaucer Pars. Prol. 73 Telleth quod he youre 
meditaciouu . . Beth fructuoms and that in litel space, c *4x0 
Love Bonavent. Mirr. xl. 88 t Gibbs MS.) After j?at worthy 
sopere was done : and hat noble and fructuouse sermon endet, 
1528 Roy Rede Me Arb ) iisGoddis worde..The fructeous 
focle of oure faythfull trust, Thou hast condempned. X879 
A. W. Ward Chaucer ii. 123 The even more imprqbab^ 
but . . infinitely more fructuous tale of patient Griseldis. 
1^4 Lato Times 14 June 119/1 I’he execution must be 
fructuous if poundage is to be payable. 

Hence rru’ctuously adv., Prn'cttioTisness. 

*382 Wyclif Ecclus. viii. 10 Of hem [wise prestis] forsothe 
thou .shalt lerne wisdam . . and fructuousli vse grete men 
withoute pleynt, c *430 Gesta Rom. Hi. 233 (Harl. MS.) 
Who .so euer prechithe fructuovslye the worde of god. *530 
Proper Dyaloge (Arb.) 150 Old writinges , . do include The 
pithe of a matter most fructuously. *853 Ogilvie Suppl., 
Fructnously, fruitfully, fertilely, F'ructuousness, fruittul- 
ness. fertility, 

t PrU’Cture. Obs. rar.?—®. [a. OF.fructure, 

ad. med.L. fructura, f. frut Cppl- stem frucN) to 
enjoy.] The use or enjoyment of the fruits (of 
something). 

x6xi CoTGR., Fmcfnre, the fructure, vse, fruition, po5se.s- 
sion, or enjoyment of. 

“Frude, var. of Fboud, Obs., frog, toad. 
Frugal (frw galb a. [ad. L. fmtgalis, f. frttgl 
used as indecl. adj. ~ ‘ fnigal, economical, useful’, 
originally the dat. of frux profit, utility, fruit 
(chiefly in pL fruges fruits) : see -al. Cf. B'. 
frugall 

1. Careful or sparing in the use of food, goods, 
etc.; economical. Const. ^(? obs,). 

1398 Skaks. Merry IK. ti. i. 28, I was then Fnigall 
of my mirth, *636 Cowley Pindar. Odes, and Olymp. 
Ode xi, ’Tis now the cheap and frugal fashion, Rather to 
Hide than Pay the Obligation. *738 J. S. Le bran's 
Obsertt. Surg. (1771) 51 Observation had taught me to Ixs 
frugal of the Teguments. X76* Hume Hist, Eng. II. xxvii. 
120 Few had borne a greater part in the frugal politics of 
tlie late king. 1782 C« jwfer Gilpin viii, Though on pleasure 
she was bent She had a frugal mind. x84x"Elphinstonk 
Hist. Ind. II. 457 1 'he mere husbandmen are sober, frugal, 
and industrious. 1873 Jowktt Plato Xyebk. 2) HI, 685 'rhe 
frugal life of the true Hellenic citizen. 

b. Of things, esp. food : Sparingly supplied or 
used ; of small cost ; opposed to luxunous. 

jSo^ Holland Plutarch's Mor, 6x6 Captaine Timotheus 
having upon a time beene at a sober and frugall scholars 
supper. *6^7 Dryden Virg, Georg, iv. 194 Pot.herb.s. . brui.s'd 
with Vervain, were his frugal Fare. 1762 Goldsm. CxT. W. 
x1vL(i837 267 Afrugai meal, which consisted of rootsand tea, 
X783 Crabbe Village i. 324 The glad parish pays the frugal 
fee. x868 Browning Ring f Bk. n. Half-Rome 460 A 
frugal board, bare sustenance, no more. 1894 Mrs. H, 
Ward Marcella 1 , qThe uncovered boards with their frugal 
strips of carpet. 

2. Comb., frugal feeding 

18x4 Edin, Rm. XXIII. 51 'The frugal-feeding goat sup- 
plied a competency of milk 

Hence Fru-gaUy adv., in a frugal manner; 
rm'^g^lness. 

X597 Hooker F.ccl, Pol, v. Ixxix, § i For worldly goods it 
pufficeth frugally and honestly to vse them to our owne 
benefit, 1638 Sir T. Krownk Hydriot, ill, 37 Plato 
seemed too frugally politick, who allowed no larger Monu- 
ment then would contain four Heroick Verse.s. xyax Berkeley 
Prtv. Ruin Gi. Brit. Wks. HI. ig8 That sum. .frugally and 
prudently laid out in workhouses. *727 Bailey voI. II, 
Frugalness. 1779-81 Johnson L. F. Wks. x8r6 IX. 338 He 
seldom lives frugally who lives by chance. X87X Carlyle in 
MrsXarlyte's Lett. 1 . 373 His frugally elegant small house 
and table. x886 Ruskim Prwterita II. ix. 328 The bunch 
ofgrapes or stalk of garlic they frugally dined on, 

Frufifalist (frui-glUst). £f. Frugal a. + -irt,] 
One who lives frugally. 

1864 Daily Teh 12 Oct., Unless the colleges could be en- 
larged, residence within the walls for the Trugalists ’ would 

he’ impowibie. 

[a. F. frngaUti, ad. 
'L.frugdltldi-em, t frugalis: see Frugal and -ity.] 
The quality of being frugal ; moderate or sparing 
expenditure or use of provisions, goods, etc. 

Elyot Gov. m. xxi, The auncient temperaunce, and 
moderation in diete, called sobrietie, or in a more general 
terme, frugaluie. a *568 Ascham Sckolem. (Arb.J 136 Fru- 
gahtie in diet was priuatelymbliked ; Towne going to good 
cheare openly vsed. *65x Hobbks Gotd. Soc. xii. 1 9. 183 
Riches are gotten with industry, and kept by frugality. 
1738 Johnson idler No. 13 r » A family remarkable for 
domestic prudence and elegant frugality. 1807 Crabbe Par. 


Reg. i. 445 The wise frugality that does not give A life to 
saving, but that sa\es to live, x^i P. Brooks Candle of 
Lord t'iZ III this miracle . . there is a meeting of generosity 
and frugality which is striking, 

b. Const, ohs.). 

*700 Dryden Fables Ded.(i72iJ 8 In this frugality of your 
praises there are some things which I cannot omit. 

c. Occasional uses : The product of frugality, 
wealth gathered by economy; also in pi. frugal 
ways of living, frugal fare. 

^*723 Pope Odyss. n 62 Thro* my court the noise of Revel 
rings. And wastes the wise frugality of Kings. Kings- 
ley Lett, (1878) I. 61 A temporary sharer in the frugalities 
of my farm house lodging. 

Friagardit© (fiw-gaidoit). Mm. Also -it. 
ff. P'rugard in B'inland, where found + -ite. Cf. 
F.fmgardite.j (See quots.) 

1823 H. J. Brooke Crysfalloi^r. 467 Frugardit, 

reddish idocrase containing magnesia. 1884 Dana Min. 277 
The mineral from Gokum. and that from Frugard, Frugar- 
dite, have been denominated magnesian. 

Frugfgan (frz?*gdn). dml Also 7 fruggin. 
[var. ot Furgon.] (See quots.) 

x6xx CoTG'R., Fourgon, an Ouen-forke(tearmed in Lincoln, 
shire, a Fruggin 1 wherewith fuell is both put into an Oian, 
and stirred when it is (on fire) in it. 16^ im>, T, Teanby 
of Barton-on- Humber {N. PV. Line. Gloss.), In the kitchen 
..on fruggin. X788 W, Marshall Vorksk. Gloss. lE. D.S.), 
F'ruggan, an oven-poker. 1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., 
Fruggan, a curved iron .scraper or rake to .stir ashes in an 
oven with, or on the hearth. *892 in Northumb. Gloss. 

tFrilgi*fereiit,t 3 !. Obs.~^ frfigif event- 

em f. as next : see -ENT.] « next. 

*656 Blount Clossogr,, Frugiferent, bringing forth fruit, 
profitable. 

Frugiferous (frx/d.^^iTeros), a. [f. h.frdgfer 
(i.frftgf, frux fruit -f fer bearing) + -cu.S.J Fruit- 
bearing, fruitful. Hence Fragi'feronsness (Bailey 
1727-36), 

1633 T Adams Exp. 2 Peter iii. x8 All trees are not frugi- 
ferous, Christians are. 1633 Hork Conjcct. CW/'a/.(i7i3t 
4 And God said, Behold, 1 give you every frugiferous Herb, 
which Is upon the face of the Earth. 
fig. 1671 J. Webster Metallogr. xxvi. 318 We never ac- 
counted tne Exfieriment either so luciferous or frugiferous, 
to make it our business to attend rivals. 

Frugivorous (fiwd^iwdras), a. [f. l..fnlgi-, 
frux fruit + devouring + -ous.] Eating or 

feeding on fruit. Hence Fragi 'vorotisnoss (Bailey 
1727-36). 

*713 Derham Phys.-Theol. vii. ii. 384 Suited to varioiLS 
Foods, some Membranaceous, agreeahie to the frugivorous 
or carnivorous kind. 1791 W. Baktram Carolina 302 L'his 
bird having a remarkable thick, strong bill, more like the 
frugivoious tribes. xBo^ Byd. Smith in Edin. Ret>. Apr. 147 
Philippics against frugivorous children after dinner, are too 
common. 1873 F. Smith Foods 86 A small monkey and a 
frugivorous bat are eaten as delicacies in Zanribar. 
i* FriPiibl3i% [f. (ad. med.L. 

*frutbiii 5 , LfruT: see next) -h -LT^.] Eojoyingly; 
in a state of enjoyment. 

rx4So tr, De Imitaiione it. u 4* A loner of ihesu..may 
frely. .lif’te himself aboue himself in spirit, and i>ere reste 
fruibly (L.,/?7/i'//WJ, 

t Fartosb, p- Obs. In 5 fraisshe. [ad. OF. 
fneiss- lengthened stem offrmr to enjoy, ad. pop. 
L. '^fmtre [^classical h.frui deponent vb.).] iratts. 
To enjoy. Hence *FruishLing pph a., FruisE- 
ingly adv, 

cxj.$o tr. De Imitaiione in. xxili. 92 , 1 may not fruisshe 
tho locunde clippingcs that are redy to holy spirites. Ibid. 
in, xviii. 86, in. Ivi. 133. Ibid. ui. txiii. 147 Goneail & hool 
into he lone of me, in whom h«!i neste fruisshingly. 

Frmt (Jtut), sb. Forms: a. 2-6 frut, 3-6 
fruyt(e, 4-5 froyte, (4 frot(t, fry‘t(e), 4-6 frute, 
-tt(e, norl/t. and Sc. froit(©, (4 frent, frou(i)t, 
fru^t, 5 fret, fruth), 4-7 fruite, (4 firuy5te, 6 
frught. Sc. frw(i;t), 3- fruit. R. 4-6 fcuct(e, 
6 fruict. [a. Oh' v.fntit <, later often spt-lt fruict \ 

T. fructus u^-stem), f. *frugv - root of frui to t njoy.] 
^ The form fructie in X4-i5th c. English use, and still later 
in Be. writers, appears to be merely a variety of .spelling 'of 
course after the L,»; but it is possible that in the few Kng- 
ii.sh i6th c. uses of this form, vi’hich seem to be confined to 
immaterial senses, the writers intended the word to be taken 
a.s a direct adaptation of the I^tin, with the c pronounced. 

1 . Vegetable products in general, that are fit to 
be used as food by men and animals. Now usually 
in ph Also fruits of the earth or the ground. 

a c **75 Lan.b Horn. 135 Me .saweft sed on ane time and 
gedereft j>et frtit on oSer time, cigoo C^tj^sor 28833 
(Cott. Galba-' pe poucr man es like ]>e felde, pat mekill fruit 
es wont to yelde. c 1375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. (M.S. B.) 392 
po froytes of j>o ertb.e make plentuus. *389 in Eng. Gilds 
(1870) III We schal beseke for y frutte y< is on y herthe. 
141^ Bk. St. Albans Ev, Booth in wodys and feldis come 
and Oder frute. *538 Starkey England 1. iii. 73 Yf hyt 
were dylygently laburyd hyt w’old bryng forth frute for the 
nury.schyng of man. X549 Bk. Com. Prayer, Litany. That 
it may please thee to give and preserve to our use the Itindly 
fruit.s of the earth. 1648 Gage West Ind. xii. 43 The answer 
of our Queene Elizabeth . . to some that presented unto her 
of the fruits of America. *665 Ord, Mayor Lond. in De 
Foe Plague (1840146 'I'hat no. .musty corn, or other corrupt 
fruits. .be suffered to be sold. 1725 Watts Logic 1. vi. § 3 
If the husk or seeds are eaten, they are called the fruits of the 
ground. *79* Newte Tour Eng. brSeot. xo6 At Aberdeen, 
turnips, carrots, and potatoes, pass, anionp: the common 
people, by the name of fruit. 1839 J kphson Brittany ii. 20 U’he 
Breton peasant can turn all the fruits of the earth to account. 


FRUIT. 

fi. c 3E374 Chaucer Former Age 3 They helde hem paied 
of the fructes )7at |?ey ete. 1500-20 Dunbar Foems xiv. 63 
Quhilk slayis the come and fruct that growis grene. 

Ac* ‘■■ *374 Chaucer Boeih. i. pr. i. 3 (Camb. MS.) Thise 
beii tho that..de.stroyen the corn plentyuos of fruites of 
resone- 1559 Mirr. Mag., Hen. VI, xxxix, See here the 
pleasaunt fruytes that many princes reape. 1707 Watts 
Hymn, ‘ Come, we that love the Lord' viii, Celestial Fruits 
on earthly Ground From Faith and Hope may grow. 1783 
Watson Philip 77 / (17931 I. 11. 233 The only fruit which he 
could reap from a victory. 

2. The edible product of a plant or tree, consist- 
ing of the seed and its envelope, the latter 
when it is of a juicy pulpy nature, as in the apple, 
orange, plum, etc. f Tree of fruit ==• fruit-tree. 

As denoting an article of food, the word is popularly 
extended to include certain vegetable products that resemble 
‘ fruits ’ in their qualities, e. g. the stalks of rhubarb, 

a. collect, m sing. 

atzzs Ancr. R. 150 Figer is ones kunnes treou ket bere 3 
swete frut, pet me clepw figes. 13,. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 
1044 pe fayrest fryt >at may in fokle growe, As orenge & 
oper fryt. 'C 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel, Wks. I. 69 A 1 oJ>er 
trees of fruyte. _ 6*1400 Lanfrands Cirnrg. 75, I ne apreve 
nou^t almaundis ne noon ober vaperous fruyt: as notis 
eihir walnotis eiber avellanes. C1483 Caxton Vocab. 6 b, 
Of fruyt shall ye here named Peres, apples, plommes. 1577 
B. Googe Heresbach's Hash. 11. (1586) 62 The berries, 
which is the fruite, are redde. x6z6 Bacon Sylva § 432 
The lowpess of the Bough, where the Fruit cometh, maketh 
the Fruit greater. 1677 Grew Anat. Frnits v. § j (1682) 
186 The Fruit, strictly so called, is, A Fleshy Uterus, which 
grows more moist and Pulpy, as the Seed ripens. 1706 Pope 
Let. to Wycherley 10 Apr. Lett. (1735) 26 We take Branches 
from a Tree, to add to the Fruit. 1837 Fenny Cycl. VII. 
27 [Bats] devouring indiscriminately every kind of fruit, 
fg. atzzs Ancr. R. 276 Mon, hi flesch, hwat frut bereS 
hit? 1697 Drvden Virg. Georg, in. 57 Heroes, whose 
Etherial Root Is Jove himself, and Caesar is the Fruit. 1771 
Junius Lett. lix. 304 [He] sees the fruit of his honest industry 
ripen beyond his hopes. 

b. with a and pL, as denoting a kind of fruit. 

a. c 1250 Gett. ^ Ex. 216 Dat he sulde him Ser loken fro 
A fruit, 6'e kenned wel and wo. 611300 Cursor M. 11667 
(G6tt.) Scho, .sau a frout . . Men clepes palmes in |?at land. 
1375 Barbour Bruce x. 191 The treis. .Chargit vith froytis 
on syndri viss. c 1400 Lanfrand s Cirurg. 261 pou schalt 
purge colre wif? a decoccioun of fretis. c 1460 J. Russell 
Bk. Nurture 667 Speke. . For frutes a-fore mete to ete hem 
fastyngely. 1527 Thorne in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 252 
Our fruites and graines be Apple.s, Nuts, and Come. 1650 
Fuller Pisgah u iv. 11 Dates, Almonds . . Nuts . . Pome- 

f ranates and other severall fruits. 1795 Genii. Mag. 540/1 
he glow of ripe fruits and declining leaves mark the 
autumn. 1842 Tennyson Card. Dau. 190 Fruits and cream 
served in the weeping elm. 1858 Homans Cycl. Commerce 
886 This fruit [currants] is of a violet colour, and hangs in 
long loose bunches. 

fi. *475 Bh. Noblesse 70 Planted withe treis of verdure of 
divers fructis. Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 14 To ta.ste, 
and smell. .Delicious fruictis, whilks in that tyme abound. 
2596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 6 Excepte spice 
and Vine, and sum fructes. 

c. An individual product of a tree. rare. 

1873 C. Robinson N. S. Wales 26 The Mandarin has 
borne 4,200 fruits in the year, 

d. Prcmerbs. 

a. a 1300 Cursor M, 38 (GOtt.) Wers tre wer frouit it beris. 
42530 R. Hilles Common-pl Bk. (1858) 140 Often tymys 
provyth the frught afFore The stoic that hyt cometh off. 
jSg6 Shaks. Merck. V. iv. i. 115 The weakest kinde of 
fruite Drops earlie.st to the ground, 1640 J. Dyke Worthy 
Conmiun. 176 No route no fruite. 

P* *535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) 1 . 165 Sindrie tymes we 
se That rycht gude fruct cumis of ane gude tre. 
t 3 . A fruit-tree ; also a food -plant. Obs. rare, 
a 2300 Cursor M. 8239 All fmtes he plantede in hat place, 
*577 b. Googe Heresbaclds Husb, ii. (1586) 84 b, About the 
tenth of June, both the Vine, and Wheate, the two noble 
fruites, do flowre. 27<^ A. Young R'amiers Lett. People 
313 Many of our fruits and most useful plants are the 
natural inhabitants of much warmer countries. 
i*4:. A course of fruit; the dessert. To be in 
one's fruits', to be at dessert. Obs. 

2577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 9x5/2 The officers being 
at dinner, and the cardinall not fullie dined, being then in 
his fruits. 2602 Shaks. Ham. 11. ii. 52 My Newes shall be 
the fmit to that great Feast, 

5. The seed of a plant or tree, regarded as the 
means of reproduction, together with its envelope ; 
spec, in Bot. ‘ the ripe pistil containing the ovules, 
arrived at the state of seeds ’ (Bindley) ; also, the 
spores of cryptogams. 

2794 Martyn Roussea7i’s Bot. i. 21 In Botany, by fruit, 
in herbs as well as in trees, we understand the whole fabric 
of the seed. 1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) II. 194 
Its flower is that of Plantago, but. .its fruit distinguish [esi 
it from that genu.s. 28x3 Sir H. Davy Agrk. Chem. (18x4) 
140 Fruits ,, contain a certain quantity of nourishment laid 
up in their cells for the u.se of tlie Embryon plant. 1870 
Hooker Stud. Flora 210 Hypochaeris . . Fruits striate, 
scabrous. 2886 A. Winchell Walks <5- Talks Geol. Field 
174 The low rank of these plants [in the coal-formation] is 
evinced also by the absence of flowers and fruit. 

6. Offspring, progeny. Also, an embryo, foetus. 
Orig, a He&aism. Now rare, exc. in Biblical 
phraseology. More fully fruit of the body, loins, 
womb. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 544J pi frut i se bi-for mi nei. 62 2340 
Hampole Psalter cxxxi. ii Of }?e froite of pi warabe i .sail 
sett on pi seat. 2382 Wyclif Acts ii. 30 God hadde sworn 
to him, of the fruyt of his leende for to sitte on his seete. 
*398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvn. Ixxiv. (1495) 647 We 
Speke vnproperly sorntjune and call the brode of the beestys 
frute. c 2425 Found. St. Bartholomew's (E. E. T. S.) 42 
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Stondjmg neyr the tyme that the fruyt shulde be proferid 
forth. CZ500 Melusine xxx. 218 Duchesse, take good 
heede of your fruyte that groweth in your blood. 2533 
Gau Richt Vay^ (i888) 12 Thay quhilk takis avay the 
frwtis of thair nichtburs beistis. 1535 Coverdale Deut. 
xxviii. 4 Blessed shalbe the frute of thy body. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens n. Ixxvii. 252 It clo.seth the Matrice, causeth the 
fruite to live. 2593 Shaks. 3 Ben. VI, iv. iv. 24 Least 
with my sighes or teares I blast or drowne King Edwards 
Fruite. 1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (16581 463 There is . . 
another excellent medicine., whereby the fruit in a womans 
womb may be brought forth either dead or putrified. 1612 
Bible Exod. xxi. 22 If men striue, and hurt a woman with 
child, so that her fruit depart from her. 1641 Hinde 
J. Brnen x. 2 The Lord with-held the fruit of the womb, .so 
that by her he bad no issue. 1822-34 Good's Situiy Med. 
(ed. 4) IV. 128 Risking the loss of the uterine fruit. 

7. Anything accruing, produced, or resulting from 
an action or effort, the operation of a cause, etc. 

a. Material produce, outgrowth, increase ; pi. 
products, revenues. 

o. c 2440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 202 pe fruyte & pe 
profyste of pat lande & of beeste in pi tyme. 2523 Fitz- 
HERB. Snrv. 36 S. B. occupyeth the sayd personage him 
selfe, withall the glebe landes, medowes, tythes, and all 
other frutes. 2611 Bible 2 Esaras viii. 10 Milke.. which is 
the fruit of the breasts. 2715-20 Pope Iliad xvii. 6 Round 
her new-fallen young the heifer moves, Fruit of her throes. 
2726 Shelvocke Voy. rotuui World 86 A dozen of hams. . 
the fruit of this country. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Ettg. L 311 
The produce of the soil far exceeded the value of all the 
other fruits of human industry. 

P>. a 2500 Colkelbie Sow iii. 763 Quhilk for pe tyme no 
fruct nor proffeit did, 1563 Abp. Parker A riicles, Ani patron 
that, .taketh the tythes and other fructes to him selfe. 

b. An immaterial product, a result, issue, con- 
sequence. sing. zndipL 

a, a 2300 Cursor M. 19230 Was neuer pe fruit a suilk bot 
ill. c 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Bapiisia 268 Dois worthy froite 
of pennance ay. c 1386 Chaucer Kni.'s T. 424 Of al cure 
strif, God woot, the fruyt is thin. 2413 Pilgr. Sowle 
(Caxton) V. xiv. (1859) 80 Alle the wyde world is fulfylled 
with the fruyte of theyr good labour, e 1460 Forte.scue 
Abs. Lim. Mon. iii. (1885) 116 Sumwhat now I haue 
shewid the frutes of both lawes. 1548-9 (Mar.) Com. 
Prayer Post-Communion, The fruite of good lining. 1602 
Shaks. Twel. N. ii. v. 216 If you will then see the fruites 
of the sport, mark his first approach before my lady. 2659 
Hammond On Ps. x All these Psalms are not the fruit 
or product of one inspired brain. 2668 Temple Let, to 
Ld. Arlington Wks. 1731 II, 108 The Fruits of our Con- 
ferences your Lordship will find in the Enclosed. 171a 
Addison Sped. No. 287 P 6 Riches and Plenty are the natural 
Fruits of Liberty. 2786 Cowper Lei. toChurchey Wks. 1837 
XV. 189 The most effectual spur to industry in all such 
exertions, is to lay the fruit of them before the public. 1853 
J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. (2873) II. 1. ii, 64 Zingis swept 
round the sea of Aral, and destroyed the fruits of a long civi- 
lization. 2858 Carlyle P'redk. Gt. n. vi, (1865 ) 1 . 85 His going 
on the Crusade, .was partly the fruit of the life she led him. 

/S. 62x568 Ascham Scholem, (Arb.) 23 , 1 wishe..that yong 
M. Rob. Sackuille, may take that fructe of this labor, 2585 
M. W. Commend. Verses to Jas, J's Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 10 
Lo, heir the fructis, Nymphe, of thy foster faire. 

C, Advantage, benefit, enjoyment, profit. 

«. c 1230 Bali Meid. 7 pus hauen godes freon d al pe fruit 
of pis world bat ha forsaken habbeS. 2484 Caxton Cnriall 3 
Thou shalt haue labour wythoute fruyt and shalt yse thy Ijff 
inperylle. x$^ Mirr. Mag., The fruite Of read- 

ing stories, standeth in the suite. 2^88 J. Udall Diotrephes 
(Arb.) 17 You shold preach foure times euery weeke, with 
more fruit than you can doe now foure times euery yeere. 
1602 Shaks. Ham. ir. ii. 145 She tooke the Fruites of my 
Aduice. 2630 R. Johttson's Kingd. ^ Commw. 384 The 
greatest fruit which the Eraperour reapeth by the Crowne 
of Hungarland, ariseth by the benefit of Mines. ^ 2698 J. 
Howe in H. Rogers Li/e x. (18631 2x9 , 1 read thy lines with 
fruit and delight. 2858 F. Hall in Jml. A mer. Orient. 
Soc. (1862) VII. 31 Whosesoever, .at any time, has been the 
soil, his, at that time, has been the fruit of even the previous 
bestowment thereof. 

] 3 . 2500-20 Dunbar Poems xxiv. 22 Off warldis gud and 
grit richess, Quhat fruct hes man but miriness? 

8. aitrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., as findt- 
barrow, -basket, -branch, -broker, -close, ‘dealer, 
-dish, -garden, -grove, •‘industry, -loft, -shop, -sort, 
-stall, -stand, -stone, -tart, -time ; also fmiiwise 
adv. 

2801 spirit Puhl. Jmls. (2802) V. 187 * Fruit-barrows and 
the hunger-giving cries Of vegetable venders fill the air. 
2803 Mag. Ibid. (1804) VII, 44 Lookat- .thefillagree 

tea-caddies, the *fruit-baskets, &c., &c. 1729 I-ONDOn & 
Wise Compl.Gard. xv, 123 Ifa^Fruit Branch should chance 
to be join’d with the two Wood Branches it may be pre- 
serv’d. 2844 Dickens Mart. Ckuz. ix. Several '“fruit- 
brokers had their marts near Todgers’s. 2882 Shorthouse 
y. Inglesani II. xxvi. 317 Inheritance of ’’^fruit-closes, and 
olive-grounds. 2810 Sporting Mag. XXXV. 39 The de- 
fendant i.s a *fruit-dealer. 1603 Shaks. Meas./or M. 11. i. 
95 We had but two in the house, which . . stood, as it were 
m a *fruit dish. 2712 J. James tr. Le BloncPs Gardening 3 
Kitchen and *Fruit-Gardens. 2725 VoaxOdyss. iv. 974 The 
faithful slave Whom to my nuptial train Icarius gave, To 
tend the *fruit-groves. 2894 Daily News 5 Apr. 5/5 Will 
the *fruit industry of this country find another £ 100 towards 
it? 1552 Huloet, ^Fruiteloft, or place to lay fruite in, or to 
kepe fruite, oporotheca, 2604 Office B. V, M. 277 Ps. Ixxviii. 
2 They haue made Hierusalem a frute loft. 2650 Howell 
Giraffi's Rev. Naples}, (2664) 10 He went up and down the 
^fruit-shops that were in that quarter. 1842 Browning Soli- 
loquy Sp. Cloister vi, How go your flowers ? N one double ? 
Not one*fruit-sort canyon spy? i8s8Simmonds/>xV/. Trade, 
^ Fruit stall, a stand on the pavement where fruit is sold in 
the streets. x8oo Mom. Chron. in Spirit Publ. Jmls. (x8oi) 
IV. 40 Nor do we ever see him .. riding backwards over 
■^fruit-stands. 1845-6 Gi Ej Day tr. Simon's Anim. Chem. 
II. 465 Their nucleus is usually a foreign body, a *fruit- 
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stone, a splinter of bone, a needle, or woody fibre. 2568 
North Gueuara's Diall Pr. iv. (1619) 624/1 Hee coulde 
make, .twelue sorts of sawce.s and ten of *fruit tartes. 255* 
Huloet, *Fruite tyme, when fruite is ripe, vindemia. 2712 
Addison Sped. No. 477 P i, I do not suffer any one. .to 
drive them [the birds] from their usual haunts in fruit-time. 
1864 Swinburne Atalanta 214 *Fmit-wise upon the old 
flower of tears. 

b. objective, as fruit- bearer, -ctdture, -eater, 
-evaporation, -giver, -grower, -keeper, -monger, 
-picker, -seller, -vendor ', fruit-bearing, -candying, 
-packing vbl. sbs. ; fruit-bearing, -bringing, -eat- 
ing, -growing, -producing ppl. adjs. 

1726 Leoni Alberti's Archit. 1 . 24/2 Trees, .especially 
* Fruit-bearers. 1883 H. Drummond Nat. Law in Spir. W. 
(ed. 2) 271 * Fruit-bearing without Christ is not an improba- 
bility, but an impossibility. 2629 Parkinson Paradisi 
Title^., An Orchard of all sorte ©f ^fruit-bearing Treei?. 
2863 Berkeley Brit. Mosses i. 4 We have the fruit-bearing 
branches more distinct. 1853 Hxckie tr. Aristoph. (18725 
11 . 546 Ceres, the *fruit-bringing queen. 2889 Daily News 
31 May 5/4 * Fruit-candying establishments. 2483 Catk. 
Angl. 144 A *Frute eter, xirojagus, 1848 Ciamg, A mpe- 
lidce. Chatterers or fruit-eaters. ^ 1883 G. Allen vsxKnmd. 
25 May 304/1 The blackcap . . is a confirnied fruit-eater. 
2884 LitteU's Living^ Age 688 The shambling, _ ■’^fruit-eat- 
ing, bear. 2895 Daily News 13 Dec. 5/4 ’’^Fruit evapora- 
tion would pay British fruit-growers. ^ x^^ Epictetus x. 
74 He will be Raingiver and *Fruitgiver. 2884 Harper's 
Mag. Mar. 602/2 The. .’’’fruit-grower may.. be made in- 
dependent of the weather. 1894 Po/, Sci. MonthlyliCLVI , 
487 Our neighbors^ of northern Europe are . . removed from 
■’’fruit-growing regions. 2623 Cockeram n, A *fruit keeper, 
epicarpean, 2721 Bradley Virtue Coffiee 28 As our ■’’Fruit- 
mongers do for Cherries. 2894 Daily News 22 Jan. 6/3, I 
am not going to reply in “The Daily News’ to the three 
letters on ’’’fruit-packing. 2880 Libr. Univ. Knowl.l. 164 
For harvesting, we have _^mowing, reaping and binding 
machines, shellers, ’’’fruit-pickers, etc.^ 1895 Daily News 
27 Sept. 2/3 Great Britain has to be seriously reckoned with 
as a ■’’fruit-producing country. 2552 Huloet, *Fruite seller, 
fruduarius. 2887 Spectator 2^ Mar. 412/2 The Italian 
■”6:011- vendor or organ-grinder is often a retired workman. 

9 . Special comb. ; fruit-bat (see Flying-fox) ; 
fruit-bud, a bud containing a fruit germ, in 
opposition Xo leaf -bud \ fruit-button 
fruit-cake, if) a cake containing fruit; (3) (see 
quot.) ; fruit-clipper, a fast-sailing ship, built for 
the conveyance of fruit; fruit-crow (see quot.); 
fruit-dot, Bot., the sorus of ferns ; fruit-fly (see 
quot.) ; fruit-frame (see quot.) ; fruit-girl, a 
girl who sells fruit ; fruit-house, a house for storing 
fruit; fruit-knife, a knife for cutting fruit, with 
a blade of silver or other material not affected 
by the acids of the fruit ; fruit-meter, a person 
officially appointed to examine all fruit brought 
into a market (Gassell) ; fruit-mill (see quot.) ; 
J fruits-paying, the payment of annates or * first- 
fruits*; fruit-piece, *a pictured or sculptured 
representation of fruit’ {Cent. Diet,) ; fruit-pigeon, 
a general name given to the pigeons of the genera 
CarpopkagazxA Ireron; fruit-press, an apparatus 
for extracting the juice from fruit by pressure; fruit- 
spur, a small branch whose growth is stopped to 
ensure the development of fruit-buds ; fruit-stalk, 
a stalk that bears fruit ; spec. == Psdunclb ; also 
occas. — Cabpophoke ; fruit-sugar — Glucose or 
Levulose ; fruit-tree, a tree cultivated for its 
fruit ; t fruit-trencher, a wooden tray, formerly- 
used as a dessert-plate; ffruit-user Usufruc- 
FUART sb.; fruit- wall, a wall against which 
fruit-trees are trained ; fruit-wife, fruit-woman, 
a woman who sells fruit; also, a bawd ; f fruit- 
yard, an orchard. 

2883 Ckamb. Jml. 22 Dec, 810/1 That curious species of 
bats known as the ’’fruit-bat or flying-fox. 2664 Evelyn 
Kat Hort. (1729) 290 [When) the Sap begins to stir, .one 
then best discerns the * Fruit-buds. 1707 Curios, in Husb, 
4* Gard. xyj The Graft very seldom fails.. provided it., 
have *Frmt-Buttons. 1885 Lankester in Encycl, Brit. 
XIX, 841/2 The cysts [of the EnddsporeafX may be united 
.side by side in larger or smaller groups . .These composite 
bodies are termed ^*fruit-cakes’ or * asthalia ’, in view of the 
fact that the spore-cysts of F uligo, also called iEthalium — 
the well-known * flowers of tan*— form a cake of this 
description. 2864 Blackmore C. Vaughan Ixxi, I’he ‘ Lily- 
flower .could exhibit her taffrail to the smartest ’’fruit- 
clipper. 2856 W. S. Dallas Nat, Hist, Anim. Kingd. 552 
The Gymnoderinae, or '’’Fruit Crows, 2880 Gray Struct. 
Bot. 433/2 The clustered ’’fruit-dots of ferns. 2753 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp., * Fruit flies, a name given by gardeners, and 
others, to a sort of small black flies, found in vast numbers 
among fruit trees, in the .spring season. 2874 Knight Diet, 
Meek., *Fruit-/rame, Hort. a trellis or espalier, 2750 H. 
Walpole Let, to G. Montagu 23 July (2857) II. 213 She 
had brought Betty, the ’’fruit-girl, with hampers of straw- 
berries and cherries. 2822 Combe Ptduresque xxm, A fruit- 
girl's barrow strikes his shin. 2794 Ld.^ Spencer in Ld, 
A ucklands Corr. (1862) III. 255, 1 am going with Caroline 
to the *fruit-house. 2855 H. Clarkz Did., ^Fruit-kni/e. 
2882 Daily News 5 Aug. 2/7 In long past days the Corpora- 
tion ■’’fruitmeters cladmed a sample of fi^uit from each 
package entering the Port of London, 1874 Knight Diet, 
Meek., * Fruit-Mill, a mill for grinding grapes for must or 
apples for cider. 2709 Strype Ann. Ref. I. vi. 07 To pray 
the Queen . . to be discharged of their own subsidies the 
first year of their ’’’fruits paying. 1865 Aihenseum No. 

g 54. 494/3 A rare *fruit-pigeon from the Seychelles. 1823 m 
jbbett Rur. Rides (1885) I. 325 [A] great number of these 
shoots have *fruit-spurs, which will have blossom, if not 
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fruit, next year. 1796 Withering Planis (ed, 3) II. 17 
Leaf'Stalks, shorter tlian the ^'fruit-stalks. 1846 J. Baxter 
Libr. Fract, Agric. (ed. 4) II. 301 [Strawberries] Every 
runner is, in its incipient state of formation, capable of be- 
coming a fruit-stalk. 1577 B. Googe Heresback’s Husb. 
II. (1586) 72 *Eruite trees and VTnes. 1667 Milton F, L. 

V. 213 Where any row Of Fruit-trees, .reached too farr Thir 
paraperd boughes. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric, 
(ed. 4) II. 379 Three modes of pruning .. first, the fruit-tree 
method.^ 164Z Milton AjbffL Smect. 28 He greets us with 
a quantity of thum-ring posies, //c /las a f erf nne there- 
fore good, becmise he is content with it. This is a piece of 
sapience not worth the brain of a ^fruit-trencher. 1883 Oxf 
Guide-book [The picture-gallery of the Bodleian contains] 
Queen Elizabeth’.s fruit-trenchers. <ri449 Fecock Repr. 
4« But thei ben *Fruyte Users of the godis. 1699 {tide) 
■“Fruit Walls improved by inclining them to the rforizon. 
1773 Mils. Qiikm Lett. Jr, Mount, ^1807) T. x. 78 She has 
built a fruit wall, a thing before unheard of here. x6tx 
CoTGR., Fruictiere, a “Fruit-wife ; or woman that selieth 
fruits. 1672 Diivden Assignation lii. i. Wks. 1883 IV. 416 
She’s as arrant a “fruit-woman as any is about Rome. 1849 
Macaulay Hist, Eng, \. 358 Fruit women screamed. 1353 

W. MKi:mMm,Fa.riUe Facions n. ix. aosTheGelonites, occu- 
pienge tilthe ; line by come, and haue their “frute yardes. 

Prmit {(xut)fv. Also a. 4-5 £rute, -yn; 5 
fruot. Pa. pple. 4 y-fraited. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. intr. To bear fruit 

«, i377_ Langl. P. PL B. xvi. 39, I .saue it til I se it. .som- 
del y-fruited. c 1440 PromF Parv. 182/1 B'rutyn, or brynge 
forbe fnite, frucitfico, 1712 J. Petiver in Phil. Trans. 
XXVIl. 424 It Fruits yearly in Chelsey Garden. 1793 Trans. 
Soc. Arts 2) IV, 22a They have fruited, and are now 
propagated in almost all the West-India islands. 1854 
Hooker HimaL frnls, 11 . xxvii. 253 But few of them 
fruit, i88a Mrs. Riddell Daisies B. I. iT4The scarlet- 
runners fruiting and blooming at the same time. 

a 1500 Coikeline Sow iii. 766 How suld a penny fruct 
contrair nature. 

fig. 1:1440 facoPs WW/tE E,T..S.) 2SQ My.sgouernaunce 
..frutyth no3t in goodnesse to h® souk. 1851 Beddoes’ 
Poems Mem. tiT Interchanging knowledge, as it.. fruited 
daily in every branch of science. 1883 Baldw. Brown 
Home iii. 50 We can see the passions and the forces work- 
ing, which fruit in bane or blessing. 

2. iram. ifausaiimly) To make bear fmit ; to 
cultivate to the point of bearing fruit, lit. znAJig. 

1640 J. Dyke Worihv Commun. 177 He is rooted in Christ, 
and therefore fruited ay Christ. 1831 Beck's Florist Jan. 8, 

I have not fruited those sorts [of Strawberries]. 1863 
Thokeau JS’-wrrjt., On Wild A f pies (1863) 291 Their 
‘ Favorites ’ [apples], .when I have fruited them turn out 
very tame. 18S2 W. B. Weeden Soc. Law Labor 25 For 
Capital is Labor fruited, saved and preserved. 

1 3. In varion.s obsolete uses : a. To produce as 
fruit, b. To flavour with fndt-jnice. Obs. 

1382 WvcLiE Ecclus. xxiv. 23, I as a vyne frutede [Vulg. 
fructiftcavi] swotnesse of smet. 1:736 Bailev Househ. Diet. 
3^9 Fill tin iceing pots with any sort.s of cream you plea.se, 
either plain or sweetened, or you may fruit it. 

Fruitage (frzrted^). Also 6-8 frutage, (7 
-idge). [a. O^. fruitage, f, fruit Fruit.] 

1. The process, season, or state of bearing fruit 

1378 Banister Mist Man viii, 102 Plantes : which onely 

flonsh. in growyn^,^ and frutage. 1610 W. Folkingk am 
Art of Smvey u ui. 6 In Grouth, the thriuage, verdure, 
ftaitage . . &c., of particular Vegetables are regardable. 
x8i6 Coleridge Biog. Lit., Lay Serm. 317 A tree trans- 
planted from Paradise, with all its branches in full fruitage. 
1871 Lytton Coming Race xvii, Fruit-bearing plants after 
fruitage either shed or change the colour of their leave.s. 
fig. 1892 Ck. Q. ReoK^ Jan. 444 Many have commented on 
the late fruitage of Swift’s genius. 

2. Fruit collectively ; a crop of fruit. 

1610 W. Folkisgham Art of Survey i. vL 13 What Trees, 
Plants, Shrubs : what Frutage, Mastage, Gummage. 1613 
Chapman Masque of Inns of Court Plays 1873 ill. 117 
Freely earth her fruitage bearing. Milton P. L, x, 
561 Greedily they pluck’d The Frutage fair to sight, 1708 
J. Philips Cyder 1. 3 VVhoeer expects his labTing trees 
should bend With frutage. 1808 J. Haiklow Columb. n. 215 
I'he wide domain, with game and fruitage crown'd, Supplied 
their food. 2883 Mrs. Rollins NenoEng. Bygones 180 Much 
of the plumpest fruitage found its way into the hoards of 
thieving boys. 

fig. 1632 Benlowks Tkeoph. iv. 1 . 5S Wlien me Thou shalt 
impregn’d with Vertues make A fruitful Eden, all the 
frutage take. 1749 Smollett iv. Hi, I come,. To 

claim the promis’d fruitage of my love. 2883 S, C. Hall 
Retrospect II. 39 His genius was yet in the bud — with the 
promise of glorious fruitage. 

f b. pi. Various sorts of fruit. Obs, 
axSg^ Urquhart Rabelais in. xiii. 110 Men do more 
copiomsty in the Season of Harvest feed on Fruitages then at 
any other time. 

C, transf. (Offspring, rare—^. 

1850 Black IE Msekylus 1 . 195 Yet should she By her own 
body’s fruitage have been slain? 
f 8 . A decorative arrangement of fruits ; a repre- 
sentation of this in embroidery, painting, carving, 
etc. Obs. 

1600 Q. Elis, Wardr. in Nichols Progr. (1823I1 IIL 509 
One peticoate.. with a verie faire border of pomegranetts, 
pyne apk trees, frutidge. x6b4 Dekker KinPs Enter- 
taimn. Wks. 1873 1 ^- Pomona — attirde m greene, 

a wreath of frutages circling her temples. 1645 Evelyn 
Diary 39 Jan., 'I'he vines, climbing to the summit of the 
trees, reach in festoons and fruitages from one tree to 
another.^ x688 R. Holme Armoury ii. 115/2 Fruitage Is 
the hanging of several sorts of Fruit together in husks with 
strings. 11x710 C. Fiennes Diary {r888) 238 The most 
exactest workmanship in y» wood can'ing,.both in figures, 
fruitages, beasts, birds,^ flowers. *719 I.ondon & Wlse 
C&mpL Card. 37 A glorious Embroidery of Festoons, and 
Frutages, depending from the yielding Boughs. 


Hence S*nii*tagred ppl. a., abounding in fruitage. 
1846 C. G. Prowett Mschylns' Prometk. Bound 22 
Flowery spring Or fruitaged summer. 

Paeuitaa^iaiL (fr^cte-^-rian), rare. [f. Fruit sh. 
+ -ARIAN ; cf. vegetanan.} One who lives on fruit. 
1893 A‘at Food IMag. Feb., Even at a lb... the econo- 
mical fruitarian would gain on the economical cerealist. 1896 
Westm. Gas. 4 May 10 i He became * fruitarian ’ . . He 
believed in nothing but fruit, 

Fruited (fr??-ted), ppL a. [f. Fruit v. + -ed^,] 
fl. Having fruit of a certain kind, Obs. 

1612 T. James fesuits* Dmvnf. 4 Fie ou such Fatherhood, 
so rooted, .so fruited. 

2. a. Of a branch, tree, etc. : Having fmit upon 
it. b. Abounding in or laden with fruit. 

1784 Burns * Noov West tin Winds' iv. Let us., view.. 
The rmstling corn, the fruited thorn, And ev'ry happy 
creature. 1830 Blackie AFschylus II. 122 Mighty Jove, 
the gracious giver. . Crown the fruited year ! 18^ Boutell 
Her. Hist, <5* Pop. xiii. (ed. sr 124 A wreath of peaeh- 
branches fruited. x88^ Manck. Exam. 14 July 4/5 'The 
plant, .though small is unusually heavily fruited. 1^8 
Morris Burghers' Battle in Athenarum 16 June 761/2 The 
shadows of the fruited clo.-e Dapjile the fea.st-hall floor. 

Frixiteu (frw*t’n), v. [f. Fruit + .en 5 .] 
•f- a. irans. To make fruitful (obs.). b. inlr. To 
become full of fruit, lltnce Friaijening ppl a. 
(rare-^). 

1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 84 , 1 will give you .seasonable 
rain.s . . to supple and friuten the earth. 1839 Bailey Festus 
(1848)11/2 Fanning the fruitening plaias. 

Fruiter (fr/iiTni . [orig. a. fruitier, i. fruit ; 
later prob. independently f. Fruit sb. or v. -f -erL] 
fa. One who deals in, or has the care of fruit, 
b. A ve.ssel engaged in the fruit-trade, c. A tree 
that prodiu es fruit, d. A fruit-grower, 

1XX483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. (1790) 22 Be.sides the 
fruter and wafercr. tfXSoo Cocke Lorell's B. (Percy) 9 
Fruyters, chese-mongers, and mynstrelle.s, 1667 Cnnter- 
burv Marriage Licences 31 July (MS.) William Settertree 
of Brooke . , fruiter. x86o A. Gumming in Merc. Marine 
Mag. VH. 102 Let them, swing to one anchor., (as the 
fruiters do at St. Michael’s). 1870 Harper's Mag. X LI. 
864 A man can’t bring in to port, .a fruiter from tlie Levant, 
with, Portuguese avid Greeks before the mast. 1882 Card. 
Ckron. No. 421. 79 The former is a hantlsome variety of 
medium growth, and a sure fruiter. 1887 J, E. M‘Gowan 
Chattanooga ^ Tennessee The fruiter, farmers and 
tnicker.s have now more capital for their business. 

Fnaiterer (fr/rters^). [extended form of prec. : 
see-EE'3.] 

1. A dealer in fruit ; a frait-seller. 

1408 Close Roil 9 Hen. IVh, Thomas Sel eche, ffruterer. 
XS56 J. Heywood Spider ijr Jt. Ssjb, The frcwte. .on the 
frewterers hande lyin^. 1597 Shaks. 3 Hen. IV, in. H. 36 
I'he very .same-day did I fight with one Sampson Stock- 
fish, a 5 ’ruiterer. 1630 Howktx GiraWs Rah Naples 1. 
(1664) 12 Telling the fruiterers that they should pay the 
gabell, X7»o Gay Poems (1745) 1 . 167 Walnuts the fruit- 
erer’.s hand, in autumn stain. x8is Elphin-stone Acc. 
Caubul (1842) I. 75 Amongst the handsome.Ht shop.s were 
the fruiterers'.^ x^S^ Hamerton Iniell. Life ix. i. 301 
Careful as a fruiterer is of the bloom upon his grapes, 
f 2 , A fruit-grower. Obs. 

x6p Drayton Poly-oih. xviii. 298 The Pear-maine.. 
Which carefull frut’rers now have denizend our owne. 161$ 
W.^ Lawson Orch. ^ Card. m. I (1668) i 'Whosoever 
desireth..to have a pleasant and profitable Orchard, must 
provide Iiim.self of a fruiterer. ..Skilful in that faculty, X813 
Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem, (1814) 355 Most of our liest 
apples are supposed to have been introduced into Britain by 
a fruiterer of Henry the Eighth. 

Firoitere SS (fi Also 8 fruitress. [f, 

as jirec. +- -ess.] A female seller of fruit. 

17x3 Steele Guardian No. 87 r i The hawker-women, 
fruitresses, and milk- maids. 1809 Sporting Mag, XXXIV. 
244 The fair fruiteress, it seems was jealous of her neigh- 
bour. 1823 Lamb Elia, My First Play. The fashionable pro- 
nunciation of the theatrical fruiteresises then was ‘Chase 
some oranges .diase pro chuse. 

Fmitery Ako 7 fmt(e)ry. [ad, 

Ux.frtuleru, f. fruit Feuit.] 

1 1 . A place for growing or storing fruit. Ohs. 

1609 Patent 7 fas. /in Acts Geo. Ill, c. 26. Preamble, 
Dove-houses, orchard.s, fruiteries, gardens, lofts, cottages. 
X723 Bradley Fam. Did, s.v,, You mu.st be careful in 
cleaning and sweeping your Fmitery often. x8x6 Kirby & 
Sp. Entomol. (1843) L ifiir 1 ntust next conduct you from 
the garden into the orchard and fruitery. 

2 . Fruit collectively ; a crop of fmit. Now rare, 
x6. . Sylveste:r Du Barf as (N.), He sowde and planted 

in his proper grange (Upon som sava^ stock) .som frutry 
.strange. 16x2 Drayton Poly-olb. xiv. 229 Where full 
Pomona seemes most plentbusly to flowe. And with her 
fruitery swells by Pershore in her pride. 1656 $. Holland 
Zara (171Q) 27 Indeed she had manifested a prodigious 
prodigality, had she afforded a Shambles to her Frutery. 
1708 J. Philips Cyder ii. 35 Off, notwithstanding ail thy 
Care To help thy Plants, when the small Frmt’ry seems 
Exempt from His, an oriental Blast Disastrous flies. x8a8 
Miss Mitpord Village Str. m. ixZ&z) Dealing with 
him in all sorts of fishery and fruitery for. .her shop. 

t Frtdtaisrfcer, Obs. rare-K [f. Fruit + 
-STER.] » Fruiteress. (C£ quot. 1673 for fruit- 
woman in Fruit sb, 9.) 

rx3^ Chaucer FardmeVs T, 16 Than comen tomb- 
esteres Fetys and ssxmh, md yonge frutestcres [©’. rr, frayt* 
meres, fraywers]. 

Friiitml(frff*tfttl),d:. Forms: a. (see Fruit sA). 
ff. 4~7 feuctfall, (5 finicttifiiEe), 6 fruictfulL 
[f. Fruit sb. + -edu,] 


1. Productive of fruit Of trees, etc.: Bearing 
plenty of fruit Of soils, etc.: Fertile. Of rain, 
etc,: Causing fertility. 

a 1300 P. E. Psalter cxWrCx, g Tries fruitefulle and ceclres 
alle. C1400 Maundkv. (Roxb.) xiv. 6i pir hilles er ri^t 
fruytfull. 1333 Coverdale Neh. ix. 25 Vynyardes, oyl- 
garden, and many frutefull trees. 1363 W. Fulke Meteors 
(1640) 63 Clay, .is not so fruitfull as marie. XS94 Shaks. 
Rich, lit, V. li. 8 The . . Boare (That spoyl’d your Summer 
Fields, and fruitfull Vines). i6ox Holland Pliny xix. vii, 
Such seeds., must be all throughly dried before 'they be., 
fruitful!. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. in. xiv. 49 The 
fruitfull Nilus. .filling all the trenches to make a plenty of 
corn and fruits. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. x. 293 The Tree hath 
usually 3 fruitfull Branches. X697 Dkyden Virg. Georg, i. 
236 Heav'n invok’d with Vows for fruitful Rain. 1739 Lady 
Pomeket Let. I. x-Mii. 84 A very steep but fruitful hill, .the 
vineyards .. crown the very sumnnt, 1859 ^Thackeray 
Virgin, xxiv, His estate .. was as large as Kent; and., 
infinitely more fruitful, 

2. Productive ol offspring ; not barren ; producing 
off.sjiriiig in abundance, prolific. 

CIS20 L. Anukkwe Noble l.yfe in Bahtes Bk. 229 A 
Bremon is a fruK-ful fisshe that bathe moche sede. 1326 
Pilgr. Perf. tW. de W. 1531 > 153!), I-ya was the more 
fruytfull, and had more cliyldren than Rachel. 1377 B, 
Googk Heresback's Hush, iv, (1586) 162 Some [hens] are 
so fruitfull. as they kill them selves with laying, idix 
Bible Gen. i. 22 God bles.sed them, saying,^ Be fruitfull, 
and imiUiply. 1667 D’cinciis Newca.stle Life Dk. Ne7t)- 
castle (1886) 87 A y lUng woman that might prove fruitful 
to him. ^*1713 Burnet Own Time (17661 H. 225 The 
fruitfullest marriage that has been known in our age. 
X774 Guld.sm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VIII. 43 Nature .. has 
rendered .s<jme animals snrprizingly Jruiiful. iS4i--7i T, R. 
Jones Anim, Kingd. (ed. 4) 3f)7 'I'be queeiy bee, when 
deprived of her wings laTore any communication with the 
male has taken place, will nevertheless hay fruitful eggs. 
1869 Fkkem vN Norm. Conq. (1876; HI. xii. iix That mar- 
riage pro\ed happy and fruitful. 

b. Asirol. havourabie to fecundity. 

172X Bailey, Fruitful Signs, [in A.strologyl are the Signs 
Gemini, Cancer and Pisces. 

3. Of a harvest, a crop, hence of a reward, 
a meal, etc. ; Abundant, copious. Chiefly in 
Shaks. 

1602 Shak.s. Ham. i. ii. I'lie fruitfull Riuer in the Eye, 
1603^ — Meas. for hi. iv. Iii, 161 One fruitful Meale would 
set mee too’t. 1607 — Timon v. i. 153 With a recompence 
more fruitfull Than their offence can weigh downe. 16557 
Dryden Virg. Georg, 11, vyj Harvests heavy with their 
fruitful weight, Adorn our fields. 

4. transf . zwd fig. fa. Productive (material 
things), abounding in. Obs* 

x^zg S' hertogenbosk 1 This Boscage was., fruitfull of wild 
Deere. 1698 Fryer Acc. K, imiia iy P. 328 The whole 
Region is very fruitful of Barren Mountain.s. 

D. With reference to immaterial things : Prolific; 
abundantly productive. Const, in. of. 

X535 Covkrpai.k Col. i. 10 To be frutefull in all good 
woikes. 1667 Milton P. L. in. 337 Golden days, fruitful 
of golden deeds, x^4 'Wood Life (O. H. S.) if. 284 Mar- 
tocK in cam. Somerset, ever fruitfull in good wits. X744 
Arm.strong Preserv, Health n. 4ji7 We curse not wine : The 
vile excess we blame; More fruitful than th' accumulated 
board Of pain and misery. i8»6 'I'. I. Wharton in Pa. 
Hist. 3 oc, Mem. L 134 His travels are fruitful of infor- 
mation. x^3 Prescott Mexico vi. i. (1864) 335 His 
fruitful genius sugs;esied an expedient. 1844 H. H. Wilson 
Brit. India II. 406 A fruitful subject of contention. 1876 
Trevelyan Macmday I. v. 289 The main incidents of that 
Session, so fruitful in great measures, 1883 Public Opinion 
g Jan. 37/2 Prince Albert Victor.. has probably a long and 
fruitful career before him. 

5. Productive of good re.sults ; beneficial, profit- 
able, remunerative. Now only of actions, qualities, 
or the like ; formerly also of concrete things. 

trx386 Chaucer Pars. 7 \ r 36 And this is fruitful penance 
ayenst tho three thiuges, in which we wratheu our Lord 
Je.su Christ. 0x440 yarob’s Well .E. E. T, S.) 228 Ydel- 
nessedt ese wyth-oute fruytfull occupacyoun. 1304 Atkyn- 
SON tr. De Imiiatkme u xxv. X78 Hoi ye redynge of frutefull 
doctrine, x6x6 Surf. & Markh. Countiy p'amie 316 The 
fruitfullest thing that can lie kept about a Countne-house 
IS Bees, X640 Yorke Union Hon. 4 Robert with his followers 
obtained a fruitfull possession in those parts. 17x2 Addison 
Sped. No. 303 T 4 instances of the same great and fniitful 
Invention. x8^ A. Barky Sir C. Barry ix. 303 It had the 
opportunities of rapid and fruitful exercise. 

1475 Bk. N'oblesse 56 The noble and fructufulle ex- 
amples of the noble cenatours. 1347 8 ( hdre of Communion 
4 His mooste frutetfuU and glorious Passion, 1552 Lyndksay 
Monarche 4788 Lat thay yt frucifull fysche \J.e. the Kirk] 
eschaip thare liandis. 

t Frxd'tfalkeadl. Obs. In 5 fni 5 tfiil 3 iedL [f. 

Fruitful + -hkad, -hood.] Fruitfulness. 

CX440 yacoRs Well{E. E. T. $.) 23S Wetched softhed & 
neschhed, fru^tfulhed. 

Fmitfyjy (fr^-tfuli), adtt. [f. Fxwotul + 
-LY ^.] 111 a fruitful manner. 

1. So as to produce good results ; with good 
eifect, beneficially, profitably, edifyingly. 
e 1430 tr. De Imitatione i. xviii. 20 Euery tyme J»ei spendid 
fruyifully. X597 hlooKRR FxcL Pol, v. Ixv. § 19 Our very 
nature doth hardly yeeld to destroy that which may bee 
fruitefully kept. 1(643 Burroughes Rxp. Hosea ix. 3x1 
That you may be helped fruitfully to read much Scripture, 
1638 (J. Cartw'right (////-?) A Practical and Polemical Com- 
mentary,. on the Whole Fifceenth Psalm. Wherein the 
"I'ext is learnedly and fruitfully explained. 1894 Advance 
(Chicago) 29 Apr,, It is the mission of others to illustrate 
and to show how to think, wisely, deeply, fruitfully, 
t 2. a. Copiously, fully, b. In such a manner 
as to be prolific. Obs. rare. 
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x6oi Shaks. Airs Weii n. ii. 73 La. You vnderstand me. 
Clo. Most fruitfully. 1605 -- Lear iv. vi. 270 If your will 
want not, time and place will be fruitfully offer’d, 1^4 
Earu Roscommon Virgii's SixiA Eclog^te 45 How scatter'd 
Seeds of Sea, and Air, and Earth, And purer Fire., did fruit- 
fully unite. 

Pniitfiilness (fri/'tfulnes), [f. Fruitful + 
-NESS.] The quality, fact, or state of being fruitlul, 
in senses of the adj. 

1 . Fertility in crops ; exuberant production. 

*398 Tkevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. Ixi. (1495) 637 The 
fygge tree , . hath that name of fruitfulnes.se, fur it is more 
fruytfull than other trees. is6i_T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 

1. xvi. (1634' 85 As though the fruitfulne.sse of one yeare were 
not the singular blessing of God. 1601 Weevkr Mirr. Mart. 
Bij, A ground Which thrice a yeere her fniitfulnes did .show. 
1695 Ln. Preston Boetk. i, 18 note., Named Felix, .famous 
for its Fruitfulness and N umber of Cities. 1775 Adair A mer. 
/«d'. 184 The vine was . . a symbol of fruitfulness. 1879 
Cassell's Techfi. Educ.X. 245 Some idea of its [bananas] 
fruitfulness may be gathered from the statement [etc.]. 

Conor. 1649 Roberts Clam's Btbl 80 And plentifully he 
did eate The fruitfulnesses of the field. 

■ 2 . Fertility in offspring ; fecundity. 

16*4 Gataker Transuhst. 138 By that blessing bee be- 
stowed fruitfulnesse upon them. 1647 Fuixim Good Th. in 
W'orse T. (18411 120 That water . . proved like the spa unto 
her, so famous for causing fruitfulness. 1702 Addison Dial. 
.Medals ii. 93 The Cornu-copise in her hand is a type of her 
fi-uitfulness. 1846 McCulloch Acc. Brit, hnipire (1854) 

I, 420 The increase . . must -. be aitributed to an increased 
fruitfulness of the female sex. 

3 . Productiveness in general : 

a. of material things. ? Obs. 

1630 R » yohnson‘‘s Kingd. Comrmv. 237 The fruitful- 
nesse of the Mines is no whit diminished. 1641 J. Jackson 
I'rue Evang. T. 11 . 103 The milkie fruitfulnesse of the Cow. 

b. of immaterial things. Also, proli tableness, 
utility ; occas. f liberality. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xi. xxxvii, He shal attaste the 
well of frutefulness Which Vyrgyl claryfied. issx Bible 
Ps. xxxvi. note^ The fertilitie and fruitfulnes of the holy 
Ghoste. 1S76 Fleming Panojil. EpisL 266 'I'o heale that 
up by the truitfulne.sse of physicke. 1604 Shaks. Oih. in. 
iv. 38 I'his argues fruitfulnesse, and liberal heart, a 1661 
Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 87 It [woad] giveth them 
[colours] truth and fruitfulne.ss. 1702 Addison Dial. Medals 
ii, 52 Shows at the same time the great fruitfulness of the 
Poet’s fancy. 1833 Lamb Product. Mod. Art, To the 
lowest subjects .. the Great Ma.sters gave loftiness and 
fruitfulness.^ i88x J. R. Illingworth Serm. Colt. Chanel 
150 The fruitfulness of the fragmentary lives of old. 
Pruitmgf (fr/ 7 -Uij'!, vbL sb. [f. P'ruit v. + 
-ingLJ The action of the vb. Fruit ; the process 
of bearing fruit, t In early use concr . : Offspring. 

Cursor M. 12257 (G6tt.) pat )>« geld pair fruiting 
find. 1^2 Ansted Channel IsL tv. xxi. (ed. 2) 488 A. . white 
frost, will, .check the fruiting of the trees for several years. 
i87x-a H. Macmillan True Fine Hi. 115 The period of., 
fruiting is accelerated - .by grafting. 

Friutiaig (frz^-tig), ///. a. [f. Fruit v. + -ing 
B earing fruit. 

1^78 CowPER Lei. 3 Dec., He has presented me with .six 
fruiting pines. _ 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 178 Galium ulL 
ginosum. .fruiting pedicels erect. 1872 Oliver Elem. Bot. 

II. 289 [Of Horsetail] The fertile or fruiting stem is un- 
branched. 1894 F'lora a. Steel Potted s Thumb (iSgs) i6x 
A shingled hut, hung with flowering, fruiting gourds, 

Fruitioil. (fr 27 i*Jon). Forms : 5-6 fruicion, 
-yon, fruycion, (5 fruycon), fmyssyon, 6 frui- 
tioun, frxiytion, 6- fruition, [a. 
fruition^ fruycion^ ad. h./ruitidnenii n. of action 
f. frul to enjoy : see Fruit .tA] 

The action of enjoying; enjoyment, pleasurable 
possession, the pleasure arising from possession, 
t In the fruition of^ in the possession of. 

14x3 Pitgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) iv. xxviii. 75 An aungel 
hath that knowynge of his creatour by very fruycion. <71450 
Cov. Mjst. (Shaks. Soc.) 86 Contryssyon, Compassyon, and 
Clennes, And that holy mayde Fruyssyon. 1554 Latimer in 
Strype Atr/. 3tem. III. App. xxxv. 98 if we live by hope let 
us desire the end and fruition of our hope. 1600 Hakluyt 
Fojf. (1810) III. 57 We had when so disposed, the fruition 
of our bookes, 163a Lithgow Trav. v. 179 Solyroan 
entred the Toune as conquerour. . It is ever since in the 
fraition of Turkes. c 1655 A. Sidney Treat. Loveiw igthCent. 
Jan. (1884) 61 It is very certaine that all desire isfor fruition. 
X7X1 Addison Sj^ect. No. 256 1*7 An Object of Desire placed 
out of the Possibility of Fruition. 1855 Thackeray b/exv- 
comes I. 20 Repaid by such a .scant holiday and brief 
fruition. ^ X883 19^/1 Cent. May 854 In the contemplation 
and fruition of the Uncreated Good. 

W Erroneously associated with Fruit. 

^ (The blunder is somewhat common both in England and 
in the U.S , but is not countenanced by Dictionarie.s in this 
country, nor by Webster or Worcester.) 

X885 Ifar/er’s Mag. May 906 The greeni.sh nuts, ripened 
as always from the flowers of the previous year and now in 
their full fruition. 1889 Century Diet., Fruition, a coming 
into fruit or fulfilment. 1895 Standard Diet., Fruition, 
the bearing of fruit ; the yielding of natural or expected 
results ; realization, fulfilment. 

Fruitist (fr^tist). [f. Fruit t-Ist,] One 
who cultivates fruit. 

1824 B. Maund (title) Fniitist: a Treati.se on Orchard 
and Garden Fruits. x8^-6z {Htle) The florist, fruitist and 
garden miscellany. 1849 Florist 52 Our space prevents our 
doing more than warmly recommending such of our readers 
as are fruitists to procure this work. 

; Fruitive (ff^-itiv), a. [ad. med.L. fruitivus, 
in unio fruitiva (Thomas a Kempis) ; f. 'L^.fru-l 
(see Fruition).] Consisting of, arising from, or 


producing fruition or enjoyment ; having the faculty 
or function of enjoying. 

X635 Rous Myst. Marr. dess’! 263 A spiritual conjunction 
& the e-\cesses of a fruitive union. X648 Boyle Seraph. 
Love xxyi. (1700) 154 To whet our Longings for Fruitive 
(or experimental) knowledge. _ 1668 Howe Bless. Righteous 
(1825) 77 This vision is fruitive, unites tlie Soul with the 
hle.ssed_^ object.^ a 1866 J. Grote Treat. Mor. Ideals^ (1:876) 
293 Utilitarianism, .looks upon man as fruitive, or enjoying, 
in the first instance, and active only in the second instance. 

Fruitless (fr^Tles), a. [f. Fruit sb. + -less.] 
Devoid of fruit. 

1 . Not producing fruit ; barren, sterile. + Rarely 
of animals : Not producing offspring, unfruitful. 

15x3 Bradshaw St. Werbu7ge (1887) 806 With whom this 
lady lyufid a longe season Barrayn and fruyteles of p:ene- 
racion. 1546 Sujpplic. Poore Commons (E. E. T. S.) 92 
Rotton and fruyteles trees. 1596 Rdw. Ill, i. ii. 151 The 
ground, .seemes barrayne, sere, vnfertilJ, fructles [ed. 1599 
fruitles], dry. x6oi Holland Pliny I. 224 Such begotten 
in this mauer..are themselues barren and fruitles, vnable 
either to beare or beget yong. 16x5 Crookf. Body of Man 
230 We see some women which haue conceyued to become 
fruitlesse for a space. 1634 Rainbow Labour (1635) 3 Christ 
..had power. .to turne the fruitlesse desarts into kitchins. 
1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. yuiy. Diligently removing, 
either by Pinching or the Knife, all weak and fruitless 
Shoots. 1800 Stuart in Owen Wellesley's Desp. 571 The 
part that doe.s not belong to us is savage and fruitless. 
1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. II. iv. § 17. 69 The root of a fruit- 
less tree. 

2 . Yielding no profit or advantage ; producing 
no effect or result ; inefficacious, ineffectual, un- 
profitable, useless ; empty, idle, vain. 

1340 Ham POLE Pr. Consc. 5666 Ilk idel worde, spoken in 
vayne, paqes to say, bat war fruytles. i5oo--2o Dunbar 
Poems Ixvi. 2 This waverand warldis wretchidness. The 
iail^eand and frutless bissiness. 1580 Sidney Arcadia i. 
(1605) 44 The basest and fruiilessest of al passions. 1590 
Shaks. Mids. N. iti. ii. 371 When they next wake, all this 
derision Shall seeme a dreame, and fruidesse vision. x6ix 
Bible Wisd. xv. 4 An image spotted with diuers colours, 
the painters fruitlesse labour. 1697 Dampier L’Vy/. I. ix. 
25X Our search was .. fruitless. X751 Jortin Serm. (1771) 
V. iii. 49 Vows which often end in firuitless regrets. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 298 The liberality of the nation 
had been made fruitless by the vices of the government. 
1878 Morley Crit. Misc., Carlyle 202 It is fruitless to go to 
him for help in the solution of philosophic problems. 

3 . a. Of persons ; Not attaining one’s object ; 
unsuccessful, b. Const, of Unable to produce 
or utter (words), rare. 

1843 Carlyle Past ^ Pr. n. vi, The Devil and the Dream 
both fled away fruitle.ss. 1858 — Fredk. Gt. iv. v. (1865) 
I. 309 He storms and rages forward . . but . . has to retire 
fiTntle.ss, about daybreak, hinnself wounded. 1869 Lowell 
Under the Willonvs Poet. Wks. (1880) 195 Dumbly felt with 
thrills Moving the lips, though fruitle.ss of the words. 
Hence Prui*tlessly a iv., rrtii'tlessness. 

1612- x5 Bp. Hall Coniempl., O. T. xu v, Then she had 
griefe from her own fruitlesnesse. 1626 Massinger Rom. 
A ctor IV. i, You have but fruitle.ssly laboured to sully A white 
robe of perfection. 1727 W. Mather^ Yng. Man’s Comp. 
72 Time fruitlesly passu away, will in the end cause an 
aking Heart. 179X Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest xi, She 
saw the inconvenience and fruitlessness of opposition. 1858 
Froude Hist. Eng. IV. xviii. 55 Policy had laboured for a 
union, and had laboured fruitlessly, xSya Liddon Elem. 
Relig. v. 184 If by * God ’ Is meant only [etc.], .we need not 
read Spinoza to convince ourselves of the fruitlessness of 
prayer. 

Frtiitlet (fr^tlet). [f. Fruit 5^. + -let.] A 
little fruit ; Bot..^ a single member of an aggregate 
fruit ; see Aggregate a. 5. 

1882 Vines Sacks* Bot. 495 If the carpels do not cohere, 
each forms a part of the fruit, or a fruitlet. 1883 G. Allen 
Col. Clout's Cal. xxi. 119 The blackberry and raspberry; 
where the individual fruitlets grow soft, sweet, and pulpy. 

Fmitliag (fr/7'tlig). [f. l^RuiT t-ling.] 
A small fruit ; in material and immaterial sense. 

1876 J. Ellis Caesar in Egypt 247 I'ime lost I in ac- 
quiring some fruitlings of error. 1891 Chamh.^ yrnl. Feb. 
J07/2 A mango tree with two small green fruitlings on it. 

Fruituously, adv. Obs.—^ Altered form 
of Feuctuously, after Fruit. 

c 1450 tr. De Imiiatione i. xiv. x6 Euere he laborip fruytu- 
ously. 

T PrU’iture. Obs.-’’^ [As if ad. L, "^fruitura, 
f, frul to enjoy : see Fruit.] Fruition. 

a 1653 G. Daniel Idyll i. 99 To give the fruiture of each 
desire. 

Fruity (fri/*ti), a. [f. Fruit sb. + -yi.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to or resembling fruit. 

1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 72 A fruity taste. 1817 
L. Hunt Let. to C. C. Clarke in Gentl. Mag, May (1876) 
600 All that is fine, floral, and fruity. 1850 Blackie 
AEsekylus I. 81 The flowery calix, full surcharged With 
fruity premise. X858 Bushnell Nat. ^ Supemiat. iv. (1864) 
91 The succulent peach gathers its fruity parts . . about the 
nut or stone. ax86x Mrs. Browning Lett. R. H. Horne 
(18771 II. 131, I never saw a blooming girl of sixteen with a 
more fruity hopefulness in her countenance. 

2 . Of wine : Having the taste of the grape. 

1851 D. Jkrrold St. Cues xxvii, aSr A glass of good fruity 
port— and yours is capital. Athensum 13 Oct. 1194 

Genuine Masdeu is a very fine fruity wine. 

Hence Prui-tiuess. 

1869 Contemf. Rev. XI. 357 Appreciating critics who write 
about its [a picture’s] fruitlness, and juiciness, and pulpi- 
ness. 189s Daily News 10 Apr. 4/7 The wines of the last 
vintage, .are wanting in ripeness and fruitiness. 

t Fmmberdliug. Obs. lOE. fTnembierdlin^", 


frunibyrdlm^, i. frum-a first beard ht&rd (with, 
umlaut of ^<as to f<?)-+- -LING.] A youth. 

<7X000 Supp. jElfrids Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker x’jtE'Z Puhe 
ienus, frumbyrdling. c 1200 Tvin. Colt. Ilotft. 41 He frum- 
berdlinges binimeS unSeawes and gode techeS. 

t Friime. Obs, Also i fruma, 3-4 frome- 
\QE. fruma wk. masc.: see Forme «.] Beginning. 

i?<.’<m/7Z^2309Waesse fruma egeslic. cxc(x>Ags.Gosp.yiaVi.. 
xix, 4 Se he on fruman worhte, he worhte wsepinann send 
wif-mann, c 1205 Lay. 13265 pt frume wes vnhende ; & al 
swa wes pt aende. a 1250 Owl Night. 476 Hit is gode 
monne i-wone, An was from the worlde frome. That [etc.]. 
13. . Sir Beues 3197 (MS. A ) Ich bidde the at the ferste 
frome That [etc.], ^1380 Sir Fertemb. 1104 Speke we atte 
frome Of Erld Olyuer & his felawes. 

i’ PrU’mesltiB Obs. [ad. \j.frfimeni~um corn, 
i.frugv- root of frul to enjoy,] 

I Corn. 

c X440 Lydg.WA Albon (1534) A iij, Gramme of this frument 
was this man Albon. c 1510 Barclay Mirr. Gd. Majmers 
(157a) Ciij, Fulsome fielde.s habundaunt of frument. i6ox 
Holland Pliny xyiu. vii, 560 When the Bruers steep theit 
wheat or frument in water. 

2 . -Frumenty I, 

1494 Fabyan Citron, vii. 599 Frument with venyson. 1677 
Gale Crt. GenUles II. in. 173 Bread, and Fruments [orig. 
pulies\ and Wine. 

FrumentaceO'ES (frz 7 ment^''Jos), a. [f. late 
E. frumentdee-us (f. E. frumentiifn com) + -ous.] 
Of the nature of or resembling wheat or other 
cereals. AV. (see quot 1841). 

1668 Wilkins 70 Frumentaceous; Such whose 

seed i.s used by men for food. 1721-92 Bailey, Frumen- 
taceous platits. 1841 Maunder Sci. 4 * Cii. Treas.^ 
Frumentaceous, in botany an epithet for plants that have 
their stalks pointed, and their leaves like reeds, bearing 
their seed in eats, like corn. 

t Frumeiltal, a. Obs. rare, [ad. L. frumen-' 
Idl-emf i. frumentum corn : see -al.] Oi or per- 
taining to corn or grain. 

1670 R. Wittie in Phil. Trans. V. 1076 Any Vinous or 
Frumental Spirit. 

t Friimenta^rian, a. Rom. Ant. Ohs. rare. 
[f, E. frumentdri’us, i.frumentum com + -AN,] 
*= next. Only in Frumentarian /amt i* a- Hw 
providing for the distribution of corn at low rates. 

1652 Observ. Forms Goz<t. 31 They, .humoured the Com- 
mons by the Agrarian and frumentarian l.aw,s, 

Frumentarious (ij77mente®*ri9s), a. rare. 
[f. as prec. + -ous.] Of or pertaining to corn. 

1670 81 in Blount Giossogr. x8o6 Syd. Smith in Mem, 
(1855) II. 24 Horner, the frumentarious philo.sopher. 

t Fru’mentary, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L, fru- 
mentdri-us'. see prec.] « Frumentarian ^ 
1656 Earl Monm. Advi.fr. Parnass. xo Those seditious 
Frumentary, and Agrarian Laws. 

Frumentation (fr^Jment^'Jsn). Rom. Ant. 
[ad. E. frumentdtion-emy f. frument art to furnish 
with corn, f. frumentum corn.] (See quot. 1861.) 

1623 in (^ocKERAM. ^ X721-92 in Bailey. i86t J, 0 . 
Sheitard Fall Rotne i. 28 The third cla.ss . . lived upon the 
Hrumentations’, or public largesses of corn. 

F FrumeutO'Se, g. Obs. rare, [as if ad. L. 
^frm?tentds-uSyf.frume 7 ttumcomi see-osE.] ‘B'ull 
of corn ’(1727 Bailey, vol. II). 

Frumenty (friZ-menti), furmety (Co-imeti). 
Forms: a. 4frumentee, 5 frumyte, 6-7 frumen- 
tie, -tye, 7 frummetry, 7, 9 fromenty, 7-9 
frumet (t)y , 8 frumentary , 9 fromety , frumerfcy , 
-arty, frummaty, -ety, 5- frumenty. 4-5 
furmente, 5, 6, 9 -ty, 6 fermetd, fer-, fir-, four-, 
fur-, fyrmentie, -ye, 7 fir-, formity, formety, 
8-9 fu(r)metry, furmetree, -etty, 7-9 furmety, 
-ity* fflEE. frmmnteej furmente, S..OE .frumentie, 

\ fourmentee, i. frument, fourment (mod.F. fro- 
: ment ) late popular E. *fritmentum * class. L. 

\ frdmenium com.} 

I 1 . A dish made of hulled wheat boiled in milk, 

I and seasoned with cinnamon, sugar, etc. 
i ? <2x400 Morte Arth. 180 Flesch fluriste of fermysone 
with frumentee noble, c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 383 
' Fatt venesoun with frumenty. 1483 Caih. Angl. 144,2 
Frumyte, frumentiemm. 1562 Turner Herbal ri. Ee b/i 
Frumentie made of sodden wheate. 1732 Acc. Workhouses 

II Dinner. . Frume tty and Beer at 3 o’clock. 1820 W. Irving 
Sketch Bk. II. 68 The Squire made his supper of frumenty, 
a dish made of wheat cakes boiled in milk with rich spices, 
i860 Geo. Eliot Mill on P'L II. 153 Mothers.. who made 
their butter and their fromenty well, 

' (8. ? c 1390 Form of Cury in Warner A ntiq. CuUn. 15 

Make furmente as before. CX483 Caxton Vocab. 6 b, 
Furmente whiche is made of whete. 1544 Piiaer Regim. 
Aj/Tr (1560) G v, Peasen, beanes, mylke, cheese, ryse, and 
finnentie, a 1616 Bkaum, & Fl. Bonduca i. ii, He’ll finde 
you out a food that needs no teeth nor stomack ; a strange 
formity Will feed ye up as fat as hens i’th forehead. 
1796 Sporting Mag. VIII. 220 John Gawston, eat such a 
quantity of what is called furmety. ■ that he actually burst ! 
1827 Clare Sheph. Cal. 56 The high bowl . . Fill’d full of 
furmety. 1859 Mrs. Gaskell Round the Sofa 42 We had 
. - furmenty on Mothering Sunday. 1864 Knight Passages 
Wrkg. Life 1 . 28 On that fourth Sunday in Lent, I regularly 
feasted on Furmety. 

F 2 . A kind of wheat or spelt. Obs. 

1600 SuRFLET Coitniry Farms v. xvii. 687 Furmentie is 
that which the Latines call Alica or Chondrus, and it is a 
kinde of wheate, whereof, - is made a kinde of grosse meale, 
resembling oatmeale. x6oi Holland Pliny xviii. xxiiL 582 


PBUMKEHMED. 

After the Frtimentie or Spike corn be taken off, there be 
puise sowed three times, one after another. 

3 , Wheat mashed for brewing, rare 

18S2 tr. Thaming's Beer iv. 197 The wheat is crushed and 
mixed with water. This frumenty is allowed to ferment, 

4 . Comb,., as frumenty-' or furtnety-corn^ -kettle^ 
-pot, -seller. Also frumenty sweat (see quot. 1847). 

*535 CovERDALE 2 .$■«!?«. xvH. 19 The woman ..strewed 
firrnentye come theron. 01550 IV ^>1 Bucke His Test, 
(Halliw.J 43, I bequeth my grece to .. the fermet<i potte, 
1:633 Massintger I. iii, Licking his lips Like a 

spaniel o’er a furmenty-pot. 1:668 R. L’Estrange Vis. 
Quev. (1708) 127 Simpering; like a Frumety- Kettle. 1847 
Halliwell S.V., A person m a dilemma is said to be in a 
frumenty sweat. T. Hardy Mayer of Casterbridge 1, 
The furmity seller decided to close for the night. 

t Pramkeimed, ppl a, OU. [OE. frum- 
€ pined, i,frum~a first + pa. pple. of 

to bear.] First-born. 

C893 K. -Alfred Oros. i. vii. § i Ealle Sa cnihtas and 
ealle tSa mmdena he on haem lande frumcennede wseron. 
ciooo Ags. Gosp, Matt. i. i Heo cende hyre frum-cennedan 
\c 11^ Hatton kennede] sunu. ^1175 Lamb. Horn, 87 
Codes engel. .acwalde on elche huse. .frumkenede childe. 

t Pru'mmagemed, ppL Cant. Obs, (See 
quots.) 

a 1700 B. E. Diet, Cant. Cre7v, Frummageidd, choaked. 
1783 Grose Vulg. Tongue, Frummagem'd, choak’d, 
strangled, or hanged. 

t PrU'inmer. Obs. rare. [? var. of Frumpek.] 

1659 ToRRtANO, Taccagnaiore, a chuff, a caviller, a 
frummer, a niggardly wretch, 

Prump (fr2?mp), .rA [Of unknown origin ; pos- 
sibly shortened from Frumple.] 
fl. ? A sneer, ?a derisive snort. Ohs. 

1589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. 4 You vse the nostrils too 
much, and to many vnseasoned frumps [to a man, as if he 
were a horse]. 1593 Greene Disput. 24, I gane him 
slender thankes, but with .such a frump that he perceiued 
how light I made of his counsayle. 1650 Trapp Comm. 
Dent, xxiii. 4 As God takes notice of the least courtesie 
shewed to his people . - so he doth of the least di.icourtesie, 
even to a frown or a frump. 

1 2 . A mocking speech or action ; a floitt, jeer. Obs. 
*S§3 T. WinsoN Khet. (X580) 188 You brought a shillyng 

to ninepence .. and so gave hym a frumpe euen to his face. 

Barckuey fi'elic. Man (1631)^ 99 Esteeming those 
things as the frumps of fortune, which ye exalt above the 
skies and take for felicitie. 1616 Beaum. &: Fh. Scortf. 
Lady u, iii. Sweet Widow leave your frump.s, and be 
edified. 1651 Howell in Cartwrigkfs Poems b8b. They 
dash thee on the Nose with frumps and rapps. a 1700 
B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, Frump, a dry Bob, or Jest. 

1 3 . A derisive deception, a hoax. Obs, 

*593 Hollyband Fr. Did. iHalHw.\ To tell one a lie, to 
give a frumpe. 1668 Davenant MatPs^ ike Master n. i, 
Ihese are a kind of witty frumps of mine like selling of 
bargains. *791 Peoge Derbicisms Ser. n. (E. D, S.), 
an untruth, a story. 

4 . pi. Sulks, ill-humour. JN'ow dial, 

*668 0RYDEN Evening^ s Laoe iv, i, Not to he behind 
hand with you in your Frumps, I give you back your 
Purse of Gold, — Kiml Kpr. i. i, why should you 

be in your fmmps. Pug, when I design only to oblige you ? 
*823 Scott Peveril xl, When the Duchess of Port.smouth 
takes the frumps. 1833 Moor Suffolk IVords s v., I f insolent 
withal, .she [a cross old woman] would be said to ho frumpy 
ox frumpish or ‘ in her frumps 

5 . A cross, old-fashioned, dowdily-dressed woman. 
Also rarely, said of a man. 

1817 Godwin Mandemlle 1. xi. 261 They voted me a prig, 
a frump, a fogram. 1840 Barham Ingot. Leg,, Hamilton 
Tigke 97 All the best trumps Get into the hands of the other 
old frumps. 1859 G. Meredith R, Feverel xUi, I looked a 
frump. 1888 Rider Haggard Col. Quaritek 1. 231 ‘ Hang 
me ., if she has not taken up with that confounded old 
military frump 

b. said of a dowdy dress. 

*886 G. R. Sims Rif^ o' Bells, ^c. ix, 229 She taught me 
..how to make pretty dresses,, for half what my ugly old 
frumps of gowns, .used to cost me. 

Frump ( fr»mp) , V. [Connected with Feemp 

1 . trans. To mock, flout, jeer; to taunt, insult, 
browbeat, snub. To fiyump off', to put off with 
jeering answers. Obs. or arch. 

*577-^7 Holinshed Chron. II. ^4/1 He taketh the man to 
be overlavish of his pen in frumping of his adversaries with 
quipping taunts. *606 Holland Suet on. 149 Whom.. 
Caius was wont to frump and flout in most opprobrious 
termes as a wanton and effeminate person, a *625 Flet- 
cher Chances iii. i, Was ever Gentlewoman So frumpt off 
withafoole? 1655 Gurnall CAn in Arm. i. 1 16 God suffers 
somtimes the infirmities of his people to be known by the 
wicked (who are ready to check and frump them for them). 
*753 School of Man 288 How can your spirit bear that 
Aglae shall daily be frumping you. 

f* ? erron. 1841 TaiTs Mag, VI 11. 561 Conceiting' himself, 
when he is only frumping the face of hts own whim, to be 
beating., a whole world of buckramed giants into jelly, 
t 2 . intr. To scoff, mock. Const, at, Obs. 

1566 Drant Horace's Sat. in, B iij b, One Mevius did frumpe 
and fioute at Nevie then awaye. *583 Golding Calvin on 
Dent. xiv. 81 These skoffers which are alwayes frumping. 
*6*1 Dekker Roaring Girle Wks. *873 III. 202 We are 
but frumpt at and libell'd vpon. 1663 Rump Songs ii. 60, 
I do not love for to frump. [185* S. Judd Margaret xvii. 
(1871) 148 The riders screamed, cross-bit, frumped and 
hooted at each other.] 

t 3 . To sulk, be in a bad temper. Ohs. 

*693 Southerne Maid's Last Prayer in. i, My wife 
fmmp’d all the while and did not say one word. 

4 . trans. To put in a bad humour, vex, 

*863 H. Marryat Year in Sweden II. 59 Gustaf, frumped 
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at the non-arrival of the Garter, placed the portrait of 
Charles Edward, .opposite his own in the palace. 

Hence rrwmpiRgr vbl. sb. Also rru'uaper, one 
who ‘ frumps *. 

1598 Florio, Moiieggiaiore, a frumper, giber or iester, 
a quipper. 1611 Cotgr., Moequerie ..a mocking, flowting, 
scoffing, frumping. Ibid,, Moequeur, a mocker, flowter, 
frumper. *664 Cotton Pod. IVks. (1765) 31 Pray young 
Man leave off your Frumping. 1677 Holyoke Did., 
A frumper, sajtnio. 

t Frix-mpery. Obs. [f. Frump sb. + -ery.] 
Abuse, mockery ; also, a flout, mock, or sneer. 

1583 Stanyhurst Mneis, etc. (Arb.) 145 With bitter 
frumperye taunting. 1653 Urquhart Rabelais i. xl, 
Which is the cause wherefore he hath of all men mocks, 
frumpe ries and bastonadoes. 

Frumping (fxz?*mpig), ppl. a. [f. Frump v. y 
-iNa‘^.j That frumps ; mocking, scoffing, jeering. 

*577 Holinshed Chron. (1807-8) II. 24 This frumping 
speech so moued the king, that, (etc. j. 1609 Holland A mm, 
Marcell. xxx. iv. 387 j®sop.s frumping scoffes or fables. 
a 1653 Brome Damoiselle ii. Wks. 1873 1. 403 The frumping 
Jacks are gone. 

Hence Prix’mpiug'ly adv. 

1576 Fleming tr. Caius* Dogs in Arb. Garner III. 267 
[Dogs] which some, frumpingly, term Fisting Hounds. 

Frumpisli (fr»‘mpij‘ ), a. [f. Frump sb. + -ish.] 
Disposed to mock or flout; jesting, sneering ; also, 
cross, ill-tempered. 

3647 Wharton Pluto's Progr. Gt. Brit. 15 Thy lowring 
scowling makes me dumpish, For to see my Love so frump- 
ish. a x668 Davenant Play-House to be Let Wks. (3673^ 
1 16 When Fortune frumpish is, who e're withstood her Y 
*757 Foote Author n. Wks. 1799 1. 155 Methought she 
looked very frumpish and jealous. *830 Keats & Hunt 
Keats’ Wks. (1889) III. 35 Such a frumpish old fellow, 1882 
Miss Braddon Mt. Royal I, ii. 47 'I he companion sour 
and frumpish. 

t Fm*mple, sb, Obs. Also 5 fromple. [f. 
next vb. J A wrinkle. 

£■1440 Promp. Parv, 183/2 Frumpylle, ruga. 1490 Cax- 
TON Eneydos xxviii. iir Grete ryueles ana fromplfc.s that 
putte oute the beaulte of the playsaunte vysage. 

Fru*mpl6y 2/* Obs, exc. dial. Also 5-6 from- 
ple, 5 frompel, 6 firompill. [? ad. Du. verrom^ 
pelen (Kilian) of same meaning, f. z>tfr-«FoE--b 
ro??ipelen to Rumple,] 

1 , trans. To wrinkle, crumple. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. 1. (3495) *68 The flesshe 
in the buttockes is fromplyd and knotty. GZ48Q Caxton 
Sonnes of Aymon i. 48 He frompeled his forhede and 
knytted his browes. 1403 Festivall (W. de W, 1515) 1x2 b, 
She founde all his clothes frorapled. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
VI. iv. 660 The leaves are not smoth, out crompled or 
frompled. x6ir Cotgr., Plionner, to wrinkle, crumple, 
frumple. 1825-80 Jamieson, Frumple, to crease, to crumple. 
*828 Craven Gloss, (ed. 2), Frumple, to wrinkle, to ruffle or 
disorder. 

2 . ? To rumple, tumble. 

a x5M Skelton Manerly Margery 16 What wolde ye 
frompiUme? nowfy! 

Hence Fru'mpled///. <2- 

^*440 Promp. Parv, 181/2 Frumplyd, rugaius, 189$ 
Warwicksh. Gloss, s. v., A frumpled pinafore. 

Frumpy (fr»*mpi), a, [f. Frump sb. + -yL] 
Cross-tempered ; also, like a frump, dowdy. 

1746 Clan Ronaldsmen Xxx facohite Songs (1887) 238 The 
frumpy forward Duke. £3x835 Forby Voc, E. Anglia, 
Frumpy, having a sour and ill-humoured look. 4:x840 
J Mitford in C. M.'s Lett. ^ Remin. (1891) i8x He is as 
old-fashioned and frumpy as if he had never been out of 
college. 184s Blackw. Mag. \N\\. 243 An old, faded, 
frumpy Ixmnet. 1849 Dickens Dccv. Copp. xliv, I have been 
a grumpy, frumpy, wayward sort of a woman, a good many 
years. 1883 Miss Braddon Mi, Royal xxvii, She was 
frumpy and dowdy. 

t Fru'mrese. Obs. In $ fmmrms. [f. OE. 
frmn-a first + rms rush.] A first attack, onslaught. 

£• I30S Lay. 8655 j®t hon fruia raesen ; he feolde. .feowerti 
hundred. 

t Fru’mscliafb. Obs. [OE. frumsceaft, f. 
frum-a first -f sceaft creation, f. sci^pan to Shape.] 
First formation, creation. 

Beoxvulf 91 Saegde, se he cub® frumsceaft lira feorran 
reccan. rpoo tr. Bseddls Hist. iv. xxv. [xxiv ] (x8po) 344 
pa ewaiS he : Hwast sceal ic singan? CwseS he : Sing me 
frumsceaft, a 1235 Juliana 3 In ure lauerdes luue pe feader 
is of frumscheft. a 1335 St. Marker. 20 pu folckes feder of 
frumschaft schuptest al the ischapen is. 

tFrumth, Obs. Forms; 1 frymS (p errone- 
ously frum‘ 5 ), frymtio, 2 frem’U, 2-3 fnimtJ, south, 
vrumtf, Orm. fmmmt?. \Q'E..frymd, Northumb. 
frymdo, fern. f. fruite adj., original.] Beginning. 

£■930 Lifulisf, Gosp. Matt. xxv. 34 From fry moo middan- 
Xeardes.^ a xooo Eiene 345 (Gr.) FiumSa god. a 1000 Boeih. 
Metr, XL 73 Hi. .sculon pone ilcan ryne eft gecyrran |>* set 
frymSe. c xaoo Ormin 18555 piss wass i frummbe wipp sop 
Godd. aizz5Ancr. R* 104 Ich seide. .iSefrumSe of pis tale. 
13. . Duty Ckr. 30 in O, B. Misc. 142 He [Crist] hit haued 
al bipouht pe frumpe to pon ende. 

t Fru'udeL Ohs. Forms : 6 frondaille, 
frimdle, 6-7 fnindel(l, 7 frundele. [app. a var, 
of farundcU, Farthingdeal,] A dry measure ; by 
Ray said to be equal to two pecks, 

Quot, 1641 seems to identify kkitfrundelz.x\.6. the jpeck. 
This appears more probable than Ray’s statement, if the 
word means etymologically * quarter' (of a bushel^; but 
the discrepancy may admit of being explained, as Ray 
mentions the existence of a * bushel' twice as large as the 
standard bushel. 

c 155/0 Bottesford Manor Rec* (N. W. Line. Gloss.), From 
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martyngmes to mydsomer i frondaille off malt. 1557 in 
Antiquary Dec. (1888) 20 , 1 frundell of barlye. 1641 Best 
Farm. Bks, (Surtees) 68 Many will putte to a pecke or 
frundell of malte..to make it both stronge and likewise to 
keepe well. *673 Yorksh. Dial. 6 m 9 Specim, (E. D. S.) 
Ill You s’ ge mA frundel o' yar grains. 1674-91 Ray N, C. 
Words 28 A Frundele: Two pecks. 

Fruiit(e, obs. form of Front. 

Fmiitall(e, -elle, obs. forms of Frontal. 
Fmnter, var. of Thrukter Sc. (a ewe in her 
fourth year). 

Frunture, var of Feonture, Obs, 

Pmsk (fr2>Jb sb.^ Obs. exc. Sc. Also 4-5 
frasche, 4-6 frusshe, (5 frushe, 9 arch, frusch). 
[a. OF.f'msffrois, n. of action i.fruissierffrois- 
sier: see Frush 57 J 

1 1 . A rush, charge, onset, collision. Obs. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xm. 292 He and all his cumpany. . 
In-till a frusche all tuk the flycht c 1400 Melayne 268 
Righte at the flrste frusche thay felde Fyve thowsande 
knyghtis. *413-30 Lydg. Chron, Troy 11. xxi, All in a frushe 
in all the haste they may They ran. « x533 Ld. Berners 
Huon exxx. 474 So they aprochyd, and ai at a frusshe of 
both partyes dasshed together. 

b. The noise caused by this ; the crash of break- 
ing weapons, etc. 

*875 Barbour Bruce xri. 545 Men mycht her, that had 
beyn by, A gret frusche of the speres that brast, 1805 
Southey Madoc n. xix, With horrible uproar and frush Of 
rocks that meet in battle. *875 j. Veitch Tivecd 144 Of 
mingling spears a shivering frusch. 

2 . collect. Fragments, splinters. 

1583 Stanyhurst Kinds 1, (Arb.) 18 Al the frushe and 
leanings of Greeks. 18x9 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd 
(1827) xpo Some brak in sma'The carvit wark.. Sending the 
glory o’ tlie wa’ In fritter’t frush about. 

Yxush. (iTp^),sb.^ Obs. txc. dial [Of uncertain 
origin ; Topsell s suggestion (quot. 1607) seems not 
impossible. It might be plausibly regarded as a 
subst. use of Frush a. ; but that word has not been 
found earlier than the present century.] =« Frog 
Also (more fully running frush) a disease which 
attacks this part of a horse’s foot ; thrush. 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beads (3658) 324 l*he fru.sh is the 
tenderest part of the hoof towards the heel,, and because it 
is fashioned like a forked head, the French men call it 
‘Furchette' which word our fiirriers. .perhaps for eariness 
sake of pronuntiation, do make it a monosyllable, and pro- 
nounce it the * frush 1639 T. De Gray CompL Horsem. 
0 Let her shooes be taken off, her feet pared well, the 
Fru.sh and heeles opened. 1688 R, Holme Armoury n. 152/2 
The running of the Frush ; which is a rotten corrupt humour, 
that comes out of his [a horse’s] I.eg. *725 Bradley P'am. 
Diet. s. V. Hoof, When the BVush is broad, the Heels will 
be weak. 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) II. 32 
A large Coronet is often accompanied with a tender Heel 
and running Frush, 1754 Did. Arts^ Sc. IL 13^0 B'rush, 
or Frog, among farriers, a sort of tender horn which arises 
in the middle of a horse’s sole. 1893 Horthumbld, Gloss., 
Frush, the thrush, or tender part of a horse’s foot. 

Frasll (fr»J), a. Sc. and north, dial [?f. 
Frush v. ; but cf. the synonymous Frough a.] 

1 . Liable to break; brittle, dry, fragile. Cf. 
Frush Y a, 

*803 in Scott Minstr, Scott. Bord. IL 142 O wae betide 
the frush saugh wand! 1826 Blackw, Mag, XIX. 243 
Frush becomes the wffiqle cover in a few seasons ; and not 
a bird can open its wing . . without scattering the straw 
like chaff. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge (1863) 200 The 
bottom of the pulpit being auld and frusE the wooden tram 
flew crash through. 1878 Cumberld. Gloss., Frush, very 
brittle ; crumbly. x88o Antrim ^ Denvn Gloss., Frush, 
brittle, as applied to wood, &c. : .said of flax w'hen the 
* shoughs ’ separate easily from the fibre. 
fg. 1823 Okw Entail L 59 When we think o' the frush 
green kail-custock-llke nature of bairns. 

2 . Soft, not firm in substance. 

*8.^ T. Airo Frank Sylvan Poet. Wks. 302 They.. peel 
the foul brown film of rind (of the earth-nut] away To the 
pure white, and taste it soft and frush. 1889 Daily News 
12 Nov. 2/1 Beef that is in the flabby, unwholesome-looking 
condition that the butchers call * frush *. 

3 . Frank, forward. Aberd, (Jam.) ? Obs. 

*779 in J, Skinner's Misc. Poetry (1809) 183 Ye’re unco 
frush At praising what's nae worth a rush. 
Frasll(fr2?J),57. Forms: 4~6fmscla(©,f!nis(s)lie, 
(4 frusscLe, fruysL©, froche), 6- frush.. Also 
(sense 5) 8 frust, [a. OF. fruissier, froissier 
(mod.F./rmj^r' popular L. ffrustidre to shiver 
in pieces, f. L.frttstum fragment : see Frustum.] 
1 1. tracts. To strike violently so as to crush, 
bruise, or smash. Obs. 

13.. K. Alis, 1814 To frasche the gadelyng, and to bete, 
And noneof heom on lyve lete. C1380 Wvclif Serm. Sei. 
Wks. I. 203 Lest hel frushen her owne brest at ]>e hard 
stoone, C1477 Caxton Jason 138 I'hey frusshed his helme 
and made nun a meruaillous wounde in his hede. 1588 
Greene Pandosto (1607) 30 High Cedars are frushed with 
tempests, when lowe shrubs are not toucht with the wind. 
1609 Heywood Brit. Troy xt. Ixv, With fury each invades 
Hts opposite their mutual armour frushing. 
t b. with adv. or advb. phrase. Obs, 
c 137s .Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 588 Harni.se and sched & 
body all Fruschit in peciss vndir small. C1500 Lancelot 
1201 Thei fond his scheld was fruschit al to nocht. 1534 
More On the Passion Wks. 1275/1 Enmyty wil I put 
betwene thee and the woman.. she snal frushe thyne head 
in peeces. *569 Stocker tr. Diod. Sic iii. ii. 107 He wa.s.. 
frushed and bmsed to death. 1609 Bible tDouay) Judg, 
V. IX The chariottes were frushed together. 
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f e. To dash (a person) aback, down, etc. Ohs. 

C1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. II. 204 Where evere l?is 

spirit taki ? him he fruyshi)? him doun. cz4oa Des r. Troy 
3225 pai..frusshk horn abake. Ibid. He frusshet so 
Jelly freikes to ground. 

f d. To crush, disable. Ohs. 
c%(Vjo Henry Waiiace ni. 1^7 The Sothroune part so 
frusched ^ was that tide, That in the stour thai mycht no 
Jangar hide. 43:510 More PicJis "SS/ks. g/t Refreshing all 
his membres that were bruised and frushed with that feuer. 
3577 Stanyhurst Descr. Jrd. iu H 0 Unshed VI. 38 
They are sore fni.sht with sicknesse. 

f intr. To rush violently; also with in, out, 
together. Also in comb, again-frushex see Agafn- 2. 

337s Barbour Bruce xvi. 361 Horss com thair fruschand, 
hed for hed. c 3400 Destr. 11893 the freike shuld 
fnisshe out, & a fyre make. 7^4/. 31927 The greke.s.. 
Frushet in felly at the faire jmtes. 43400 Melayne 469 
A fire )?an fro cros.se gane frusche. 4x400 Maundev. 
(1839) xxil 238 Thei frasschen to gidere fulle fiercely. 
43430 6^^' G4M4r (Roxb.) 3831 He com flushing, and leid 
on, And sleugh ther many a worthie mon, c 1450 Merlin 
208 Thei frussht bothe on an hepe, the horse and his 
maister. 

3 . trans. To mb harsbly, scratch. Obs. txc. dial. 

4x400 Desir. Troy 33940 He-.fTowle frusshet his face 
with his felle nailes. 41430 Lydg. Min. Poems 39 

With his herde he frussTied hir mouthe un-raete, [1877 
N. IV. Line. Gloss., Brush, to rub, to rub bright, to polish.] 
tA intr. To break, snap; to break or become 
broken under pressure ; to become crushed. Obs. 
rare. 

1480 BarhouPs Bruce xti. 57 (Edin. MS.) The hand-ax- 
schaft. .fruschit. .in twa. 1665 J. Webb Slone-Hen^ axg 
Timber- Work, .to keep the Arras from frushing. 
t 5 . trans. The technical expression for : a. To 
carve (a chicken) ; cf. Break v. 2 b. b. To dress 
(a chub). Obs, 

c 3430 Lydg. Hors, Shepe ^ G. (Roxb.) 33 A chekyn [is] 
frusshed. 1513 Bh. Keruyn^e in Babees Bk. (1868) 265 
Terme.s of a Keruer . . frusshe that chekyn. 1708 W. King 
Cookery 33 Persons of some Rank, and Quality, ssay. Pray 
cut up that Goose : Help me to some of that Chicken., not 
considering how indiscreetly they talk, before Men of Art, 
who.se proper Terms are, Break that Goose, frust that 
Chicken. 3726 Gentleman Angler 349 Brushed is a Term 
used for a Cnub or Chevin when it is dres.sed ; as to Frusb, 
i.e. to Dress. 1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 168 Brush a chub, 
dress him. 

6. To straighten, set upright (the feathers of an 
arrow). Obs. exc. Hist. 

3548 Hall Ckron. (i$og) 418 How quikly the Archers 
bent their bowes and frushed theire featners. 16x1 Speed 
Hist. Gi. Brit. ix. xix. § 56 The Archers .stript vp their 
sleeues, bent their Bowes, and fru.shed their feathers. 1877 
Miss Yonge Cameos Ser. in. xx. 389 The archers strung 
their bows and * frushed ’ their arrows. 

Hence f S’ru’shing vbl. sb. Obs. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xn. 504 At the a-ssemble thair, Sic a 
frusening of sperbs wair That fer avay men mycht it her. 
4 1530 Ld, Berners Arih. Lyt. Bryt. (3814) 38 Than began 
great .. frus.shyng of spere.s, & bateryng of barneys 
swerdes. 156* Bulleyn Dial. Soarnes ^ Chir. 39 b, Euery 
riuyng, or frushyng of mannes fieshe, whiche male be.. by 
meanes of a wounde, and without a wounde. 1589 Florio, 
Ammaccatura. .a frushing together, 
t Frxi’sMiig, ///. a. Obs. rare. Also 5 Sc. 
fruschand. [f. Fbush 21, + That breaks 
or is liable to break ; brittle. 

4 3470 Henry^ Wallace n. 390 O wareide suerd, of tempyr 
neuir trew, Thi fru.schand blaid in presoune sone me threw. 
Ibid, ni, 147 The shafft to schonkit off the fruschand tre. 

Hence t I'ni'sMngrly Obs. 

1659 Torriano, Affritsto, by shivers, frushingly, piece- 
meal. 

tFrU’sIiy, Obs. Also 8 fnishey. [EFrush 
+ -Yk] Liable to break, brittle, fragile. Cf. 
Fbush a. I. 

xfiio W. Folkingham Art of Survey 7 The large and loose 
grained timber of the old Oake and frusshie Ash, 3776 G. 
Semple Building in Water 86 Bog Oak Timber is always 
found to be frushey. 

Fruskin, var. of Fbiskin, Obs. 
tFrast (frzist). Obs. rare. \pA. 'L.frust-um 
a piece.] A fragment. 

1765 Sterne Tr. Shandy/ VII. xxxi. Such a story affords 
emsei pabulum to the hram than all the Frusts, and Crusts, 
and Rusts of antiquity, which travellers can cook up for it. 
i8ao Sporting Mag. (N. S.) VI. 165 The top is a mere frust, 
t Fru’ster, a. and sh. Sc. Obs. Also frustar, 
-ir, -yr. [? Back-formation from FBtfSTEB v. or 
Frustrate.] 

A. adj. Fruitless, ineffectual, meaningless, vain ; 
empty deeds). Also absol. in f raster ; in vain. 

43470 Henry Wallace iv, 345 In frustyr termys I will 
nocht taiTy long. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xlvi. 53 He of 
natur that wirker wes and king, Wald no thing frustir put. 
Ibid. Ixv. 21 To ws. .in our darkness be lampisin schyning: 
Or than in frustar is fall] jour lang leirning. 1508 — 'Tua 
Mariit Women ^o He has a forme without force, And 
fair wordxs but effect, all fruster of dedis, 

B. sb. Frustration, disappointment. 

4x^0 Henry Wallace i. 313 Quhat suld I spek of frustir? 
t FrU'Ster, V. Obs. [ad. Fr. frnstrer, ad. L. 
frustrdrt : see Frustrate vi\ 

1 . trans. To balk or defraud <7/* something due or 
expected. Also, to falsify (a prediction). 

3490 Caxton Eneydos xii. 45 Pygmalyon the wolde haue 
frustredof the grete tresours and Rychesses that he awayteth 
to haue of thy somtyme husbande. Ibid. xxii. 80 Prenos- 
tveatures. .that to her were frustred. 


2 . To bring to nought, render useless ; to frustrate 
(an enterprise) ; to destroy, lay waste, ruin. Also 
intr. for rejl. 

3500-20 Dunbar Poems xxi. 78 Quhen flude and fyre .sail 
our it frak, And frely frustir feild and fure. 1535 Stewart 
Cron, Scot. (3858) I. 45 [This] wald he caus sone efterwart 
perchance The commoun weiil to fmster and to faill. IS7® 
Satir, Poems Refortn. xviii. 50 Bot God, that hes thy 
Maiestie in cure, 'Will fruster all thair fulische Interprysis. 
416x1 Sylvester Du Barias n. iv. iv. Decay 1x27 Have 
these .. Withstood your Fury, and repulst your Powrs, 
Frust’red your Rams, fired your flying Towrs? 
t Fmstilla'tioxi. Obs. [f. L. frusHU-ttm a 
small piece + -ation.] A breaking into small 
pieces. In quot. quasi something frag- 
mentary. 

1653 J. Hall Paradoxes 53 All pleasures here are but 
petty frustillaiion-s, 

t FrU'Strable, Obs. ra 7 *e. [ad. late L. 
frustrdbilis, f. frttstrdrJ : see Frustrate 2l] 
Capable of being frustrated or rendered ineffectual. 

1674 Hickman Quinquart. Hist. (ed. 2) 176 The Domini- 
cans, from whom It is likely he got nothing agreeable to the 
Jesuits notion of respective Decrees, and frustrable grace. 
1677 CJale Crt. Gentiles iv. 404 The Divine Wil is univer- 
sally efficacious, insuperable, .nor impedible and frustrable 
in any manner. 

t Frustra'aieOTlS, a. Obs. Also 7 erron. 
frustaneous. [f. L. type '^frustrane-us (i.frttslrd 
in vain) + -ous. Cf. It. and frustraneoi\ Vain, 
useless, ineffectual, unprofitable. 

42x643 J* Shute Judgem. ^ Mercy (3645) 4 Though hee 
saw how frustrauious [.vzV] and empty all his intendments 
and purposes were. 3649 Milton Eihon. 53 A most insuffi- 
cient and fru.stranequs meanes. 1653 GaUDen Hierasp. 74 
Frustaneous and vain desire,s. 1665 G. Harvey Advice agst. 
Plague 25 This, if frustraneous, is fortified with Diascord. 
or Laud. Op. a 1731 Y^EVxHyTnns Festiv. Poet. Wks. 1721 

l. 317 Their real Substance to evade, And have their Force 
frustraneous made. 17S0 J. Howie Faith/. Contend. Pref. 
30 It were frustraneous to insist upon a portrait of that here. 

Hence f rrustrameously adv., vainly. 

1689 G. Harvey Curing Dis. by Expect. 2 From which 
the Patient day by day frustraneovusly expecting relief. 

Frustrate (fr2?*str4k), /a. /pie. and ppl. a. 
arch. Forms: 5--7 frustrat, (fifmstraite), 5- frus- 
trate. [ad. L. frustrdt‘us, pa, pple. of frustrdrt, 
frustrdre : see next,] Equivalent to the later 
Frustrated. 

t A. pa. pple. In various senses of the vb. Ohs. 

In recent archaistic use the word is prob. viewed by the 
writers as adj. ; see the examples under B. 

3447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) ico So the abbot frustrat 
went home sory. 3471 Ripley Comp. Alch. v. in Ashm. 

( 1652) 348 That thy labor therfore be not frustrate. 3500-20 
Dunbar Poems xxxv. 40 Sleipand and walkand wes fru.strat 
my desyr. 3504 Atkynson tr. De Imitatione ni. iii. 197 
They be ofte frustrate of that that they truste vpon. 3528 
Gardiner in Pocock Rec. Ref. I. i, 103 The said Com- 
mi-ssion might be. .frustrate and letted. 1529 More Dyaloge 

m, Wks. 236/^3 Because thecumming together of the Lordes 
from Grenewiche . .shoulde not bee fmstrate. 3540-1 Elyot 
Image Gov. 24 Noble Germanicus, who shoulde have 
succeded Tiberius in the empyre, if the treason of Fiso 
hadde not frustrate the truste of the People. 3555 Eden 
Decades 66 Beinge thus frustrate of the increase of theyr 
seedes. 1606 Shaks. Ant. ^ Cl. v. i. 2 Go to him, Dolla- 
bella, bid him yeeld, Being so frustrate, tell him, He mockes 
the pawses that he makes, 3642 Milton Smect. (1851) 
270 He who would not be frustrate of his hope to write well 
hereafter in laudable things, ought him .selfe to be a true 
Poem. ax 692 Urquhart Rabelais in. Prol. 13 He was 
altogether frustrate and dLsappointed- 

B. ppl. a. 

L a. Bereft or deprived of, or of the chance of ; 
destitute of. Obs, exc. arch. Cf. Ifv.frustri. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 3 Death .. lea veth the body 
frustrate of feeling. 1587 A. Day Daphnis dS;* Chlor., Frus- 
trate was his body of garments. 3602 Fulbecke tst Pi. 
ParalL Introd. x Such a profitable thing should [not] be 
altogether frustrate of attempt, howsoeuer voide of effect. 
16x6 J. Haig in J, Russell Haigs vi. (1883)140, I am frustrat 
of money, so that I cannot come to Newmarket myself. 
3632 Lithgow Trav. iv. 349 Returne againe from whence 
they came friLstrate of power, and robbed of obedience, 
3868 Browning Ring if Bk. iv. 141 The face Of Pietro 
frustrate of its ancient cheer, 1878 — La Saisiaz 364 At 
what moment did I so advance Near to knowledge as when 
frustrate of escape from ignorance. 

t b. Balked, disappointed ^ Obs. 

3563 JVww/fer II. Sacrament ii. (1859) 439 That the same 
most mercifuil worke might.. not he frufitrate of his end 
and purpose. 1675 Hobbes Odyssey x, 412 But of that 
intent I was made frustrate by tb® Company. 3703 A. B. 
Law Success. Betie/ices 34 The great Work . . becomes 
frustrate of its End. 

2 . Failing of effect; ineffectual, fruitless, un- 
availing, useless^ ^ Ohs. 

3529 MORE Dyaloge i. Wks. 144/1 And finally, then wer 
these wordes frustrate where he said ; Lo, I am w® you al 

S ' dayes to y* worldes ende. 3600 Maides Metant. ni. i. in 
ullen O. Pi, I. 333 We wish you to forheare this frustrate 
mone. 3653 Stanley Poems 34 And doth relate His frustrate 
sport. 3735-ao Pope Iliad v. 237 Some guardian of the 
skies, Involved in clouds .. turns unseen the frustrate dart 
away. 3785 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. x. (1794) 103 The 
florets . . of the ray are imperfect, and therefore abortive or 
frustrate. 3847 R. W. Hamilton Disq. Sabbath i. (1848) 20 
Else were creation a frustrate thing. 

’fb. Of a legal document, enactment, or pro- 
ceeding I Invalid, null, unavailing, Obs. 

3497 Bp, Alcock Mom Perfect. C iij, Without they be 


kept in dewe ohedyence ben voyde & frustrate. ^3555 
Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 46 Whether all 
marriages made against that prohibition were void and 
fru.straie it is not very certain. 1590 Swinburne Testa, 
menis 263 The later testament doth make frustrate the 
former, 1638 Sir R. Cotton Absir. Rec, Tower 6 Thus 
the Parliament continued, .untill the King was out of debt, 
making frustrate the grant. 3664 Fiodden F. i. 6 The 
league therefore and peace is vain And frustrate. 

S. Of a desire, hope, purpose, etc. ; Balked, de- 
feated, disappointed, futile. 

3588 Q. Eliz. in Ellis Or/g. Lett. S^r. 11. III. 138 That 
purposse wl.ich we double not but by godes goodnes, shall 
prove frustrate. 3647 Hist. Pari. 11. v. 91 Ihough 
that expectation were made frustrate by the Earl of War- 
wick. 1700 DRYDEfi Fables, Meleager A talanta 164 And 
multitude makes frustrate the design. 3740 Somerville 
Ilobbinol ra. 348 His frustrate Hopes, and unavailing Pains. 
3863 I. Williams Baptistery n. xxiv. (1874) 93 Men.. in 
their frustrate longings still again The weary round of 
earthly things pursue ! 3876 Farrar Marlb. Serni. xxxix. 
395 To all of you pain rau.st come . . and many frustrate hopes. 
t 4 . Idle, vain, purposeless. 6 
3500-20 Dunbar Poems ix. 107, I knaw me vicious, Lord, 
and right culpable .. Of frustrat speiking in court, in kirk, 
and table. 3529 Moke Com/, agst. Trib. i. Wks, 1143/1 So 
were it vndautedlye frustrate to laye spirituall causes of 
coumforte, to hym that hath no faythe. z$^ Act 27 
Hen. VIII, c. 3 Without frustrate or wilful delay. 

Hence t Fru’strately adv., in vain. 

3632 Vicars Virgil s AEneid xi. 812 Great Tuscane dames, 
as she their towns past by, Wisht her their daughter in law, 
but frustrately. 

Frustrate (frr7’str<?’t), v. Pa. pple, 6- frus- 
trated; 5-7, 9a?r>^. (see Frustrate ///<?.). [f. L. 
frustrat- ppl. stem of frustrdrt to disappoint, f. 
frustrdm'y^m. a.lcy.fruslreri\ 

1 . trans. To balk, disappoint (a person). 

3447, x6o6 [see Frustrate pa. pph.\ 3663 Wood Life 
(O. H. S.) I. 509 And soe they were frustrated in their 
designes. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xiii. To improve their 
good sense, in proportion as they were frustrated in ambi- 
tion. 1847 JAMES Convict iii, He had been seldom frustrated 
in life. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. iv. xxviii, Gwendolen 
he would certainly not have been sorry to frustrate a little, 
b. Const, of (a desired object). Now rare. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt, vi, They frus- 
trate and defeact themselues of that blessed rewarde, 
whiche [etc.]. 3571 Hanmer Chron. Irel. (1633) Being 
frustrated of your long desired presence and promises. 
1697 Dampier Voy. Lii. 17 Being fru.strated of getting over 
the River this way, we lookt about for a Tree to fell across 
the River. 1754 Edwards Freed. Will n. xi. 315 (3od, 
after he had made the World, was liable to be wholly frus- 
trated of His End in the Creation of it. 3865 Pail Mall 
G. 30 Dec. I Frustrating them [Americans] of what they 
consider their ‘ destiny 

2 . To deprive of effect, render ineffectual ; to 
neutralize, counteract (an effort or effect). 

1471 [see Frustrate pa. ppleS. 3553 Eden Treat. Hewe 
Ind. (Arb.) 14 To bewray poisons and to frustrate th[e] opi- 
peracion therof. 3613 Pukchas Pilgrimage 1x6x4) 762 They 
are heartlesse, if they see defence to frustrate their arrowes. 
3671 J. Webster Metallogr. vi. zoS Yet they not lying near 
enough the superficies of the earth, may frustrate its effects. 
1703 J. Analecta 50 Is not such a Course likely 

to frustrate to them all means of Conversion ? 3843 Elphin- 
stone Hist. Ind. II. 23 He endeavoured to frustrate the 
effects of it by imposing many humiliating ceremonies on 
Bakarra Khdn. 1875 Scrivener Text N. Test. 9 The 
worst effects of the enemy’s malice were frustrated. 

b. To make null and void ; to annul, abrogate 
(a law, etc.); to do away with (a right). Now 
somewhat rare. 

1528 [see Frustrate pa. Mle\ 3601 R. Johnson Ktngd. 
<5- Com/mo. (3603) 67 The (Ordinances of these diets cannot 
bee frustrated, but by another diet. 1660 R. Coke Pmmr 
4* Subj. 205 Nor [ought] the Laws and Statutes of this 
Realm [to be] by him frustrated, a 1848 R, W. Hamilton 
Rew. ^ Punishm. vi. (1853) 239 A moral system is not frus- 
trated, so long as it can enforce its sanctions. 1852 Sir W. 
Hamilton Discuss. 41 1 The fellows frustrated the common 
right of graduates to the Office of Tutor. 

B, To render vain ; to balk, disappoint (a hope, 
expectation, etc.) ; to baffle, defeat, foil (a design, 
purpose, etc.). (The current use.) Also, fto 
prevent the fulfilment of (a prophecy). 

3500-20* 3540-3 [see Frustrate pa, pple.}. 1605 Shaks. 
Lear iv. vi. 64 ’Twas yet some comfort When misery could 
beguile the Tyrants rage And frustrate his proud will. 
1613 PuRCHAS ^2/jgrzw«ig(3634) 3x6 Julian. .sent forworke- 
men from all places, thinking to frustrate Christs prophecie 
concerning the Temple. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. 
Ind. 17 But our hopes were strangely frustrated : for we 
quite lost our course. 3732 Lediard Setkos 11. ix. 339 He 
was .. thoughtful of .. frustrating Anteus’s unjust design. 
17^ Blackstone Comm. IV. 34 The innocent has a chance 
to frustrate or avoid the villany. 1809 Roland Fencing 67 
You have the power frequently to frustrate your adversary’s 
intended motion. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India II. 155 
Sastri’s enemies .. had come from Baroda to frustrate his 
negotiation. 1858 Buckle Ctviliz. (3873) II. viii. 548 His 
plan was frustrated, owing to its premature announcement 
by his friends in Paris. 

Hence Pru'Stratiiifif sb. Also fPra'strater, 
one who frustrates, 

3640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Leant, vi. 298 The frus- 
trating of that vaine conceit makes it seem longer than the 
truth. xfefbEikon Bos. v. 31 Let thy grace teach Mee wisely 
to enjoie as well the frustrateings, as the fulfilUngs of My 
best hopes. <3x665 Digby Prio. Mem. (3827) 317 To con- 
tinue too long in .such a school is a frustrating of the intent 
of it. 1676 Packet Adv. Men of Shaftesbury 39 Continual 
Frustrater of the Parliamentary Constitution. x68x Baxter 
Ausw. Dodweil 349, 1 would have endeavoured to avoid the 
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common frustraters of Disputes. 1843 T-'Ytton Last Bar, 
IV. i, I shall know how to advise Edward to the frustrating 
all your schemes. 

Frustrated (fr 2 ?-stKited), ppl. a. [f. Funs- 
TiiATE 57. + -ED f .] In seiises of the vb. ; disap- 
pointed, balked, etc. 

1641 ). Shutk Sarah ^ Hagar (1649) i55 A frustrated 
name is an hainous crime. 1661 Boyle of Script. 
48 Our By-acquists do richly recompense bur hustrated 
(or rather iinsucceeding) pains. 1799 R. Warmer Walk 
IVest. Counties (1800) 143 The two ravens.. returned to 
accomplish their frustrated purpose. 1828 Carlyle liiisc, 
(1857) h ^28 With a frustrated, nay terrified aspect. *854 
Emerson Lett. Soc. Aims, C<?7W6* Wks. (Bohn) III. 204 
I’he frustrated expectation . . in the intellect i.s comedy. 
1866 Geo. Eliot F. liolt xxiv, Now he felt weary, fru.strated 
and doubtful of his own temper. 1877 bnily News 5 Nov. 
5/2 I'here must surely be. .a good many frustrated careers. 

Frustratwu (fr2?str/i*Jon). [ad. h./rustrd- 
f um-em, n. of action L frustrtfrt to Fkustrate.] 
The action of frustrating ; disappointment; defeat; 
an instance of this. 

c iSSS Hari'sfield Divorce Hen. VHP (Camden) 184 That 
he should, .with crafty .secret fru.stratious dally with him. 
1398 Hakluyt Voy. I. 17s The perpetuall frustration and 
reuocatiou of the fore.sayd jpriuiledges. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. in. xii. 1^35 This were .. a frustration of that 
.seminall power committed to animalls at the creation. 1676 
South Serm. 11823) 1 . 247 The authors . . having missed of their 
mighty aim,s, are fain to retreat with frustration and a baffle. 
1776 G.^ Horne Cmnm. Ps, Ixxxix. 46 The frustration of 
the divine counsels concerning man. 1852 Grote Greece 
n. Ixxvii. X. loi note, Arlsteides ascnbe.s the frustration of 
tliis attack to the valour of two Athenian generals. 1863 
Geo. Eliot Romola i. ii, He thrust his hand into a purse 
. .and explored it again and again with a look of frustration. 
1884 Lazo Pep. 12 Q. Bench Div. 548 There may be cases 
of acts absolutely inconsistent with, and amounting to an 
entire frustration of the main object of the deed, 

Prustrative (frzJ'Strativ), a. rare. [f. L./rztf- 
trat- (see Feustrate vC\ + -ive. Cf. Old .frustratif,'\ 
Tending to frustrate, balk, or defeat ; disappointing. 

1730 in Bailey (folio). 17SS in Johnson. *839 L. Blan- 
chard in New Monthly Mag. LVII. 418 The exposition., 
would have been utterly frustrative of its intention. 

t FrtfStrato:^, a, Obs. Also 5 frustratoire, 

6- 7 friist(r)afcorie, (6 frustatery, friistratarie, 

7- 8 frustatory), [ad. .frustrat air e and late L. 
frmtrdtoriusj f, frusirdrt to B'eustbate.] Tending 
to frustrate, balk, defeat, or make void. In early use 
also : Resulting in disappointment, disappointing. 

IC490 Caxton Eneydos xxii. 78 Many goynges & com- 
ynges were there made of the .sayd anne . . that fynably 
were all frustratoire. isz^ Act 21 Hen. FI/I, c. 5 With 
convenyent spede without any frustratory delay. xsg» 
Conspir. Pretended Ref. 60 Then would he . . by frustratorie 
Itindes of answeres goe about to put off .such interrogatories. 
2650 Gentilis tr. Maivezzis Considerat 144 If this be not 
true, that was frustratory, and of no availment to Socrates. 
1681 Hickeringill Find. Naked Truth n. 26 Without 
Frustatory Delay. 1726 Ayliffb Parergoft 75 Bartolus 
restrains this to a Frustatory Appeal. 

PrtlStlLle (frt^'Sti^d). [a. F. frustuh, ad. late 
'L. frusiulum, dim. of Frustum.] The siliceous 
two-valved shell of a diatom, with its contents. 

2857 BzwimjE'i Cryptog. Bot. § 103. 130 The frustules which 
are long and slender, slip over each other, yet so as always 
to adhere. 1S67 J- Hogg Microsc. ri. L 278 Each frustuie 
is however a perfect unicellular plant. 1876 Page Adv, 
TexSbk. Geoi. iii. 67 Diutomaceae*. whose frustules are 
also of silex. 

Pmstulent (frz? sti?Hent), a. [ad. 'L.frusfu- 
kntus, f. Frustum.] Full of small pieces. 

x656“8t in, Blount Glossogr. Hence in later Diets. 

Farasttilose a. Bot, £f. L, 

frushdum + -OSE.] (See quot.) 

1866 Treas.Bot., Fmsiulose, consisting of small fragments, 
s88o in Gray Struct. Bot. 412/2. 

|{ Fru'stiilum. Obs. IT. frustula. \h.frus- 
fulum small piece.] a. A fragment, an atom, 
b. Math. A small frustum. 

X700 S- Parker 6 Philos. Ess. X09 Nor yet could <Mich 
.such Frustulum have been so modify’d and temper’d as we 
find, unless by the same. 2785 Herschel in Phil. Trans. 
LXXV. 24X Suppose a rectangular cone cut into frustula 
by- .planes perpendicular to the axis. 

Frustum (fr»'sl»m). PL -a, -urns. AXsoerrm, 
7“9 frustmm. [a. Ij. frustum piece broken off.] 

1 . Math. The portion of a regular solid left after 
cutting off the upper part by a plane parallel to the 
base; or the portion intercepted between two planes, 
either parallel or inclined to each other. 

1658 Sir It Browne Gard. Cyrus iii. 57 In the parts 
thereof {plants] we finde. .frustums of Archimedes. 1669 
Phil. Tram.yl. 960 The Axis of a Pyramid .. and of 
a Figure of different Base.% which he calls a Frustrum of 
a Pri.sme. 1706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar. Matkeseos 265 The 
..Frustrumsof Spheres, cut by parallel Planes, are equal to 
the corresiKmding Surfaces of the Sphere's Circomscr. 
Cylinder. *779 Borrest Voy. N. Guinea 49 We could see 
within the straits a hill with a fiat top, like what is called 
the frustum of a cone. xSwHS Playfair Nat. Phil. II. 291 
This proposition is ea.sily proved of pyramids, and frusta 
of pyramids, of which the solid angle ts indefinitely small 
18*8 J. M. Spearman Brit. Gunner (ed. 2) 378 The differ- 
OTce between the two piles thus found will be the number 
in the frustum or incomplete pile, i860 Maury Pkys. 
Geog. Sea iv. § 218 We may. .liken this belt of winds which 
encircles the earth., to the frustum of a hollow cone. 

b. Applied to the sections of the shaft of acoliimn. 

183s Willis Pemillmgs II. xl. 23 We were directed to it 


by thirteen or fourteen frustra of enormou.s columns. 1850 
Lkxtch xx.MilHer's Anc. Art § 286. 316 A truncated pillar, 
or frustum of a column. 

2 . gm. A portion or fragment of anything 
material or immaterial, rare. 

1721 Bailey, Frttsium, a Fragment, a broken Piece. 
a 1733 R* North Exa^nen in. viii. (1740) 624 This Frustum 
of a Libel is grafted into his pious History. 1812 Crabbe 
T. in Ferse vii. Wk.s. 1834 IV. 288 She minced the sanguine 
flesh in frustrums fine. 1812 Knox & Jebb Co7‘r. II. 94 
What 1 would deprecate is, putting into people's hands the 
frusta of a system. 

Fruitage, obs. form of Fruitage. 

Frute, var. of P'roud, Obs.^ frog, toad. 

Frutesceuce (frwte’sens), [firiext; see-ENOE.] 

Shrubbiness. 

1882 N. V. Tribune 28 June, The earlier this is done 
after the first appearance of frutescence the better. 

Fnitescent (frswte'sent), a, Bot. [Incorrectly 
f. Frut-ex + -K8CEKT. The correct form would be 
*friiiicesceni.'] Becoming shrubby; having the 
appearance or habit of a shrub. 

1709 Phil. Trans, XXVI. 460 Our Frutescent Herbs, 
such as Lavenders, Abrotonums, Rue, Tyme. 1775 Masson 
ibid. LXVI. 288 Evergreen shrubs, both frutescent and 
succulent. x8oi Barrow Interior S. Africa I. i- 26 The 
frutescent or shrubby plants. Ibid. 38 A tall, elegant, frait- 
escent plant. 1830 Bindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 1B5 Stems 
. .in the frutescent species leafy. 1859 R. F, Burton Centr. 
Afr. in f rnl. Geog. Sac. XXIX 142 The fruitescent [j/V] 
produce of the mountains. 

Prutex (fnJ'teks). Bot. In 7 pi- frutexos. 
[a. Xj./rutex .1 A plant having a woody stem, but 
smaller than a tree ; a shrub. 

1664 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 67 What is meant by trees, 
frutexes, &c. 1727 in Bailey II. 1880 in Gv-un Struct. Bot, 

f Fru'tdcal, a.. Obs. [f. h.frutic- P'eutex-i- 
-AL.] Having the nature of a shrub, shrubby. 

i597GERARi>E/frri>a/nL xiv.x 129 This shrubbie orfiuticall 

? lant. x6s7 Tomlinson Renoids Disf. 396 The ferulaceous 
'lants can scarce be called fruticall. 

t Fru'ticaat, a. Obs.'~^ [ad. IL.fmtzoanDem 
pr. pple. of frutiedre to sprout.] Putting forth 
shoots, sprouting. Also tyxwticate v. Ohsr'^ 
intr. To shoot, sprout, f 3 Fmtication.. Obs."^^ 
[ L. fruticdtion-em.l (See quot.) 

16^ Blount Clossop'.. Frutication, sprouting out of young 
sprigs, a springing forth. 1637 Tomlinson Ketiojls Diip, 
148 In which. .Soyl, many of the same kind fruticate. 16^ 
Evelyn Sylva (x6yg) 2 These {trees} we shall divide into 
the greater and more deciduous, fruticant, and shrubby. 
1740 Tull Suppl. 260 The other Fields. .being 

planted late, could not be ho’d till after the time of Frutica- 
tion (i.e. Tillering) was past. 

t Fruti'ceoiis, a, Obs, [f. ‘L.frutu- Fbutex 
+ -EOUS.] Shrubby, bushy. 

a 1682 Sir T. Browne Tracts 34 Of a low and fruticeous 
growth. 

Fmticose (fr«:tik^u*s), a. Nat Hist, Also 9 
erron. fructicose. [ad. L* fruticds*us^ {, fruik- 
P'rutex,] 

1 . Of the nature of a shrub ; having woody stalks. 
x668 Wilkins Real Char. ii.vf. § 4. Si Fruticose, having 
stalk.s of a hard woody con-sistence, lyax Bailey, Fnu 
ticose Stalks, stalks of a hard woody Substance. 1870 
Hooker Stud, Flora x2o The fmticose Rubi. x88* Vines 
Sacks* Bot. 475 The main shoots .. may.. climb, or may 
form the stems of arborescent and fruticose plants. 

2 . Resembling a shrub in external appearance ; 
m.id, e.g., of certain minerals, zoophytes, and lichens. 

X803-17 R, Jameson Char. Min. 3) 95 The whole 
when viewed from above has a fructicose aspect, not unlike 
the appearance of cauliflower. 1846 Dana Zoapk. (1848) 
432 Ine mode of grow th . . arborescent, and clustered (fru- 
ticose). 1857 Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. § 56. 70 The species 
which are most fruticose in habit consist of a single cell, 
1883 Vinks Sachs* Bot. 319 The Fruticose Lichens are 
attached only at one spot and with a narrow base, and rise 
from it in the form of small much-branched shrul^. 

TmticoUB (frwtikos), a. rare^K [f. L. fru- 
/rV-m FRUTEX-b-ous.] s»prec. 
x8a8 in Webster. Hence in mod. Diets;, 

Frnticulose (fr«thki^l^*s), a, [as if ad. X, 
^frutiados'us, f- ^fruiicuNus^ dim. of Frutex.] 
Resembling a small shrub. Also in comb, form 
Fmtiotxlo’so-. 

1830 Bindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 331 In the fruticulose or 
foliaceous species {of Lichens] the medulla is distinctly 
floccese. 18^6 Dana Zooph. (1848)6x1 Carnose Alcyonidae, 
fruticuloso-ramc^e. 

FrU'tity, V. nonce-wd, A comic blunder at- 
tributed to an illiterate person ; the word meant is 
tioHfy, which is confused viith fructify. 

Shaks. Merck. V. n. «. 143 Ibe Jew hauing done me 
wrong, doth cause me as my Father being I hope an old 
man shall frutifie unto you. 

Fruydon, -ssyon, obs. fF. Fruition. 

tFnwSy sb. [onomatopoeic; cf. Friz, Fuzz: 
see also B'bowze.j A collection of short and small 
branches, producing a frizzy appearance. 

1693 Evelyn De la Quint, Comfl. Gard, II. 53 The 
Second cut all thosw Branches within three or four Eyes, or 
Buds, and by that means occasion abundance of Fritz. 
TTtvZf ti, Obs, exc, dial, £Cfl prec.] trans. To 
spread out (hair) in a frizzy mass ; to raIHe, rumple. 

X703MRS. C&KTUVKKBeau*s Dtfsi iv.i, Mercy on me, what 
a hush of hair is there fruz'd out, *705 Rowe Biter i. i. She has 


as much . .black Hair frnz'd out as any Toast of ’em all. 17x3 
Pond. Gaz. No. 5171/4 Short fruz'd brown Hair. 1873 Vorks/u 
Mag. May 378 CmN. lF. Line. Gloss, He could, .smooth 
the place down, and fruzz it up from beneath so deftly, thatno 
one could tell that any hay had been taken. i88g N. IV. Line, 
Gloss., Fruz, to rub the hair the wrong waybu,to entangle. 
Fry (irai b Also 7 frey. [a. O'N. f rib, 
frdjrm neiit., seed «= Goth./r^ifre/ seed, offspring. 
Cf. ON. fyio-r, frm-r adj., fertile. The F. frai 
masc.,used in sense 3, is believed to be unconnected.] 

1 . Offspring, progeny, seed, young (of human 
beings); a mai/s children or family; rarely, f. 
child. Now obs. exc. as transf. from sense 3. 

c 137S Sc. Leg, Saints, George 867 Fourty thousand 
wane to ^ fay, outakine w-emene & jtmg fry. 
Toivneley Mysf. 1 Surtees) 24 Detts. Noe, to the and to thi 
fry My blys.syng gramit I. 1508 Dunbar Tua mariit 
Wemen 403 , 1 . . maid bot fulis of the fry of his first wif. 
1564-78 Bullkvn Dial, agst. Pest. (1888) 13 Commaundd 
your folkes to departe out of the chamber and your yonge 
frie also, 1605 Shaics. Macb. iv. ii. 83 What you Eggef 
Yong fry of Treachery. 1624 Quarles Siofs Elegies 1. ,5 
Thy tender frie Whom childhood tfuight no language, but 
their crie T' expresse their infant griefe. 

2. 'the roe (of a female fish ). 

^.•1430 Tzi'o Cookery-bks. 1. 16 Take fayre Frye of Pyke, 
and caste it raw on a inorter. C1440 Anc. Cookery in 
Housek. Ord. (1790) 469 l ake frye of female pike, and pille 
away the skyn. [1869 Lonsdale Gloss., To shoot one's fy, 
to make a last effort without success. Derived from the 
analogy of a female herring, who having shot her fry, has 
done all she can do in the course of nature.] 

8. Young fishes just produced from the spawn; 
spec, the young of salmon in the second year, more 
fully salmon fry. 

X3^ Act 13 Rich. II, c. 19. § i Stalkers . . par les quelles 
le h ie on brood des salmons lauinpreis . . pourra estre pris. 
146a Maun. ^ Housek. Exp. (Roxb.) 562 Crete carpes and 
many oare smale and mycne ffrye, ^ Rauf Coilyar 

682 Fyni^ foullis in Fyrth, and Bhschis with fry.^ 1531-2 Aci 

23 Hen. FIJI, c. t 8 Broode and frie of fisshe in the saide 
ruier . . be commonly therby distroied. 1565 J. Sparke in 
Hazvkins^ Fqy. (18781 61 An innumerable yonge trie of these 
flying fishes 1635 Swan Spec. M. v. § 2 (1643) 141 The 
force ot’ winds may suddenly .sweep away little frey out of 
ponds. 1677 Johnson in Rafs Corn (1848) 128 In 
Cumberland, the {salmon] fishers have four distinctioas of 
yearly growth (after the first summer, when they call them, 
free, or frie, as w’e sinowts, or smelts) . . young fry of other, 
fishes. 1766 Pennant Zooi. (1776 HI. 297 They feed., 
sometimes on their own fry. 1S07 Vancouver Agric. Dmon 
11813) 75 The young salmon fry, or graveUei-s. 1861 Act 

24 ^ 25 Fict c. 109. § 4 Fish of the genus salmon, whether 
known by the names, .salmon. .burntail, fry. samlet, [etc.]. 

b. Applied to the young of other creatures pro- 
duced in very large numliers, e.g. bees, frogs. 

XS77 B. Googk Heresback's Ilusb. (1586)903 Combs, .which 
contain the young spawn or fry of the Bees. 1609 C. Butler 
Fem. Mon. (1634) ^35 The Bees, specially the young fry 
ilieing loaded ana weary with their labour).. are beaten 
down. x6zz Massinger Firg. Mart. u. ii, A bed of snakes 
, . who-se poisonous spawn Ingenders such a fry of speckled 
villaimes. 1784 Cowper 'lask u. 832 A race obscene, 
Spawned in the muddy beds of Nile. .And the land .stank— 
so numerous was the fry. 1854 Woodward Moilusca (1856) 
10 The fry of the aquatic races are almost as different from, 
their parents as the caterpillar from the butterfly. 

Q.Jig, 

1600 Heywood xsi Ft. Edw. IV(x6tp Cij a, This hedge- 
bred rascall this filthy fry of ditche.s, A vengeance take you 
ail. 1607 Hieron PFks. 1 . 442 They come from the sea of 
Rome, .to beget a new spawne and frie of catholifces. 1613 
PuacHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 459 The Sunne. .together with 
his frie Iwhole armies of Gnats). x8o6 Susr Whiter in 
Loud. <ed. 3} II. 199 It was reserved for the present day to 
bring forth a fry of young critic imps. 

4 . Hence, as a collective term for young or in- 
significant beings; now chiefiy in phrase lesser, 
small ot young fry. a. The smaller kinds of fish 
or other animals. 

x666 Dryden Ann, Mirab. 8ri The huge Leviathans ., 
attend their prey And give no chai»e, but .swallow in the frie. 
1674 PuLLEYN in Flat man's Poems 2/2 Let your eye 
Wander, and see one of the lesser frie . . Ruffle his painted 
feathers, and look big. 1674 N. Cox Genii. Recreat, 1. (1677) 
56 We bring out not onely Pike and Carp, but lesser Fry. 
1697 Dam PIER Fop. L xvi. 465 This .small Fry I take to be 
the top of their Fishery; they have no Instruments to catch 
great Fish. 17x8 Prior Knowledge 108 Of fishes next, . From 
the small fry that glide on Jordan's stream , . To that 
Leviathan. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. vii. (1879) 137 A lake 
. . which , . swarmed with small fry. 1873 G. C, Davies 
Mount. ^ Mere xiii, loi One of the small fry.. is hopping 
about on the gra.ss. 

b. Young or insignificant persons (collectively 
or in a body) ; a * swam * or crowd of such persons. 

a XS77 Gascoigne Herbs, Weeds, etc. Wks. (1587) 303 To 
make their coine a net to catch yong frie. X590 Spenser 
F. Q. i. xii. 7 Them before, the fry of children yong.. did 
play. 1607 Beaum. 8c Fl. Woman-Hater in. iii, The whole 
frie in a CfoUedge, or an Inn of Court. 164X Milton Prel. 
Bpisc. 2 1 'o that indigested heap, and frie of Authors. X689 
Swift Ode to Temple Wks. 1755 IV, 1. 242 As in a theatre 
the ignorant fry, Because the cords escape their eye. Wonder 
to see the motions fly. X738 Birch Milton M.’s Wks. 1738 

I. 27 A public School to teach all the young Fry of a Parish. 
1799 Moms. Post in Spirit Publ. Trnls. (1800) III- 122 The 
fresh fry so constantly emerging from the scholastic trammels 
of Eton. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. ix, Mrs. Bird., 
followed by the two eldest boys, the smaller fry having by 
this time been safely disposed of in bed. xSyS-Sa C, Fleet 
Ancestors in Sussex Ser. 1. 122 Chambermaids, and all the 
fry who feed on the little weaknesses of humanity. 1885 

J. Payn Talk of Town II. gg Compared with [Sheridan], all 
other managere were small fry. 
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C. of inanimate tilings. 

1587 Mirr. Mag.., Bladttd xvi, An heape of hurtes. .a fry 
of foule decayes. 1650 tr. Hotham's Inirod. J 'eut. Philos, 
Pref., Few have attained its height in this last frie of books. 
i:6s2-<S2 Hkylin Cosmogr. in, 41682) 220 South of Japan, 
lyeth a great fry of Islands. « i797 H. Wali-ole (Ogilviet, 
We have burned two frigates, and a hundred and twenty 
stnall fry. 1859 Jkpwson Brittany ^ iv. 38 Having sold his 
eggs, rags, and other small fry. 1861 Sat. Rev. 7 Dec. 591 
The smaller fry of Christmas Books, 
tience Pryliood, the state of being ‘ fry’. 

1884 Lanpn. Mag. III. 531 An abdominal pouch, where 
they [the eggs] are.. nourished during their early fryhood. 

Pry (fr 9 i)j [f. Fry z».t] 

ti. Excessive heat. Obs. rare~~‘'^, 

1634 Sir T. Herbert 'Pnw. 187 Their colour is.blacke 
(living in the scorching frie of the Torrid Zone). 

2 . Food cooked in a frying-pan ; fried meat. 

1639 Mayne City Match m, ii, T‘his came from The Indies, 
and eats five Crowmes a day in frye, Oxe livers, and browne 
past. 1848 Dickens Domhey xviii, Cook promises a little fry 
for supper. _ <21850 Rossetti Dante Circ. i. (1874I 
I get my dinner, you your supper, free ; And, if I bite the 
fat, you suck the fry, 

b, dial. Applied locally to various internal 
parts of animals, usually eaten fried, 

1847-78 Haixiwell, A>7, the pluck of a calf. A'hr///. 1877 
Holiterttess Gloss., Fiy, the viscera of a pig, or other animal, 
generally cooked in a frying-pan. 1879 Cumbld. Gloss., 
Fry, pig’s liver. * Mudder .sent us a fry o’t’ killin’ day.’ 
i888 jElworthy^ W. Somerset Word-bk. s.v,, I’he products 
of lambs’ castration aye called lamb’s fries. x%4 Beackmore 
Perlycross no A di.sh of iamb’s fry reposing among its 
parsley. 

tPry ,^/?.3 Obs.rare-K pcf. Fly 5 d.] *A 
kind of sieve ’ ( J.). 

1707 Mortimer Hush. 270 He dresseth the Dust from it 
(Malt], by running it thro’ a Fan or Frie. 

i*ry (frsi), z'd Inflected fried, frying, [a. F. 
ffi-re (*Pr. frir, Sp. freir^ Pg. frigir. It. 
J'riggere) :-lh. frlg^re to roast, fry, cogn. with Gr. 
^pbyeiv, Skr. bhrajj, of the same meaning.] 

1 . trans. To cook (food) with fat in a shallow pan 
over the fire. 

c 1290 [see B'rying vhl. .?A]. 1340 Ayenh. 111 |>et ilke bread 
..wes ymad of oure do3e. .and yfryd ine J>e panne of he 
crouche, *398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R . xvni. i. (1495) 747 
Flesche of bestys is sometyme rostyd and somtyme fryed. 
^1420 Liber Cocorum <18621 21 Take onyons and.. Frye horn 
in grece. i486 Bh. St, Albans Ciij a, Take a hlacke snake 
. . and fry it in an erthyn potte. 1530 Palsor. i 58 Fne pdytle, 
a fryeng pan to frye^ any meate m. 1579 Langham Gard, 
Health (16331 95 Frie it with sheeps suet, and apply it to 
bruses. 2769 Mr.s. Rafeaed Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 71 
A very good way to fry Beef Steaks. 1805 Med. yml. XIV. 
6s The tender leaves are very commonly , . fried with other 
herbs. 1873 Mary Jewel Model Cookery ^ift B’rying being 
actually boding in fat instead of water. 

b: Phrases : Fry your eggs : mind your own 
business. To have other fish to fry (see Ftsh sb. 4 c). 

1841 James Bngand ii, B'ry your eggs, Gan delot, and leave 
■other people to fry theirs. 1864 N, <^ Q. 3rd Ser. VI. 495/1 
Cornish Proverbs. .Fry me fora fool and you’ll lose your 
fat in frying. 

2 . transf. and Jig, f a, trans. To torture (a 
person) by fire ; to bum or scorch (anything) with 
effects analogous to those of frying; sometimes 
hyperhoHcally, of the heat of the sun, etc, Obs. 

1383 Wyciuf yer. xxix. 22 As Achab whom friede [Vulg. 
Jrixzt] the king of Babiloyne. 1440 IfacoPs Well * E.E.T. S.) 
It pou schalt be rostyd and fryed in pe fyirof helle I c 1526 
Frith Disput. Purgat. (1829) 112 He wdl not fry us in the 
fire of purgatory for our .sins. 1588 A. King tr. Cetnisius' 
Cateck. Prayens 27 My banes as it ver in ane frying panne 
ar fried. i6»8 Wither Brit, Rememb. vm. 2700 When we 
were boyld and fryde, in blood and fire. 1695 Blackmors 
Pr. Artk. iv. 925 Raging Sirius fries the thirsty Land, 1697 
Dryden .dS'wttVf vii, 644 So when with crackling Flames a 
Cauldron fries, The bubbling Waters from the Bottom rise, 
fb. To fry a faggot', see F’aggot j-A 2. Ohs. 

Foxe A,^ M. (1684) III. 124 Ma.ster Hooper., 
said.. must we two take this matter in hand, and begin to 
frie these faggots. 1577-^ Holinshed Chrort. Ill, 046/2 
A great manie of them.. had died for it in Smithfiela, in 
frieng a faggot. 

8 . inlr. To undergo the operation of cooking 
with fat in a pan. rare in lit. sense. To fry in 
onds own grease (also f in passive) : originally 
transf said e.g. of persons burning alive, and fig, 
to be tormented by one’s own passions ; now only, 
to suffer the consequences of one’s own folly. 

13- . Coer de L. 4409 Beter it is that we out renne, Thenne 
as wrehches in house to brenne. And frye inne oure owne 

f es ! c 1386 Chaucer Wipe's Prol. 487 In his owene grece 
made him frye iFor angre, and for verray Jalousye. a 1415 
Lyug. Temp. Glas (1B91) 14 Thus is he fryed in his owene 
gres, To-rent & torn with his owene rage. 1546 J. Hey- 
WOOD Prov, (1867} 37 She is as fierce as a Lyon of Cotsolde. 
She fi-yeth in hir owne grease. 1684 T. Burnet Tk. Earth 
n. 78 I.et..the woods and forests blaze away, and the fat 
soyl of the earth fry in its own grease ; these things will 
not affect us [the rocks and mountains]. 

4 . tranf. To undergo the action of fire or intense 
heat, with effects resembling those of frying; to 
frizzle, burn with a sputter or exudation of juices, 
f Formerly often of persons tormented by fire; 
also hyperbolically. 

c 1526 Frith Disput. Purgat. (1829) 136 Thinkest thou to 
be justified by frying in purgatory? 1570 Saiir. Poems 
Reform, x'u, 117 Luke gif 30ur partie prydis yame in thair 
spurring, Keipand the feildis, and fryis not in thmr furring. 


1583 Lyly Pref. Ep. in T. Watsoti's Poems (Arb.) 29 
A .sworde frieth in the fire like a hlacke ele. 1596 Drayton 
Legends iii. 147 Fuell to that fire, Wherein He fry’d. x6oi 
B. JoNSON Poetaster i. i, Earth and seas in fire and flame 
shall fry. 1647 Trapp Comm. Matt. vii. 6 The Smiths 
forge fries, when cold water is cast upon it. 1656 Cowley 
Mistress, InctiraMe ii. As well might men who in a feaver 
fry, Mathematique doubts debate. 1664 Waller Late War 
Spain ^4 Spices and Gums about them, melting fry. a 1711 
Ken Imitat. Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 529 Tho' frying where 
the Sun all Day Shoots perpendicular fierce Ray. 1715 
Bentley AVrwjr. x. 358 What Heart could bear that his dead 
Father should fry in the flames of Purgatory ? 1886 A. W m- 
chei.l Walks ^ 7'alks Geol. Field 152 Caking-coals, when 
ignited, .seem to fry with an exudation of a fluid petroleum. 

b. with advbs. tip, out expressing the result of 
heating. 

1630 May Lucan v. 471 The metalls melted by the Sunne, 
fry’d vp. 1694 Cicc. Late Voy. 11, 117111 177 When the Fat 
i.s well tryed or fryed out. 1Q16 Citron, in Ann. Reg. i 
The heat of the stove made the rosin in the wood to fry out. 

C. fig. Of a person : To burn with strong passion 
or emotion. Also rfi^. in same sense. 

1573 Satir. Poems Reform. xL 163 Thay fryit in furie 
that he schaipit quick. 1583 Stanyhorst AEneis 1. (Arb.) 
10 I'hus she frying fretted, thus deepely plunged in an^er 
.<Eolian kingdoora shee raught, 1591 Lyly Bzidym, v. lii, 
In the moment that I feared his falshood and fried my.self 
most in mine affections. 1646 Sir R- Fanshawe tr, 
Gt/arino's Pastor Fido (1676) 192 The happiest Pair that 
this day fry Under the torrid Zone of Ixive. 1648 Jos. 
Beaumont Psyche 1. ccxviii, Whether she walks, or sits, or 
stand.s, or lies, Her wretched self still in her self she fries. 
1767 Babler L 97, I sat frying the whole time, from a con- 
scious incapacity to please, 1771 Smollett Humph. CL 
(1815) 62 My uncle, frying with vexation, cried, [etc,]. 1842 
T. Martin in FrasePs Mag. Dec. XXV' 1 . 65sf2, 1 lay frying 
with impatience to hear the clatter of cups. 

t d. said of a feeling, passion, etc, Obs. 

1563 B- Googe Eglogs (Arb.) 83 Here fyre and flames by 
Fancie framde, In brest doo broyle and fiy'e, 1581 T. 
Howell Denises (1879) Thus loue at once doth frye, 
freeze, ryse and fall, a 1632 Fairfax (Ogilvie), What 
kindling motions in their breasts do fry. 

f 5 , Of water: To be agitated, boil, seethe, 
foam. Obs. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. xii. 45 Ye might have seene the 
frothy billowes fry Vnder the ship. 1^7 Dryden Hlneid 
VII. 737 Thus, when a black-brow’d gmt begins to rise. 
White foam at fir.st on the curl’d ocean fries. 

fb. To ferment; to seethe (in the stomach). 
Of lime : To slake. Obs. 

1624 Capt. Smith Virginia in. ii. 44 As much barley 
boyled with water for a man a day, and this having fryed 
.some 26 weekes in the ships hold, contained as many 
wormes as graines. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 52 To keep the 
Oyle from frying in the Stomach, you must drinke. .Mildc 
Beere after it. 1647 Trapp Mellificium Theol. in Comm. 
Ep. 619 Cast water upon this lime, it will fry the faster. 

FI eiice Frying ppl. a. 

1587 Turberv. 'Trag. T. (i837> 128 Whose frying hartes 
With Cupids coles did melte. 1592 Greene Mamillia n. 
Wks. (Grosart) II. 175 So discontinuance should be of 
sufficient force to quench out y® frying flames of loue. 

Fry (fr^i), rap'e—K [f. Fry intr. To 
swarm. 

18x6 L. Hunt Rimini n. 171 Plashy pools with rushes. 
About whose sides the swarming insects fry, Oi>euing with 
noisome din, as they go by. 
t Fry berry. Obs. rat^e — A raspberry. 

^1532 Dewf45 hitrod, Fr, in Palsgr. 1073 Fruites, as 
cheres,,strauberis, fryberis .framboises^ 

Fryce, olm. form of Frieze sb.^ 

Piiyer, frier (fx^i'or). [f. Fry v.'^ +«ii:r'’.] 

1. One who fries (fish) : also a vessel used in fry- 
ing (fish). More fully fishfrieri see Fish sb.^ 6 d. 

1859 Sala Tw, round Clock (x86x) 18 Offal [fish] is bought 
only by the ‘fryers’. 18S4 Health Exhib. Cated. p. Ivii/x 
Four Large Fish Fryers. 

2 . pi. Fish for frying. 

1851 Mayhew Lend. Labour I, 166 This supply is known 
in the trade as * friers and consists of the overplus of 
a fishmonger’s stock. 

Frying (froilg), vhl. sh [f. Fry vJ- + -ingI.] 
1. The action of the vb. Fry. 

c X290 S. Eng. Leg. L x 87/86 Pa.t grece of him om a-brod : 
ase )>ei h frijnge were. 1340 Ayenb. 23 pis zenne Js pe 
dyeules panne of helle huerinne he makep his friinges. 
153s CoVERDALK I Chron. XXV. 29 Few the panne^ for y* 
fryenge. 1633 P. Fletcher Coniemnenti 2 Chili icie frosts 
in midst of Summer’s frying. 1829 Marryat F. Mildmay 
ii, The frying of beef-steaks and onions. 1840 Dickens Barn. 
Rudge ii, There stole upon him from the distant kitchen 
a gentle sound of frying. 

a. atirib. and Comb^, o&frying-piece. Frying-pan. 
1890 i^th Cent. Nov. 838 The orderly corporal slices off 
a frying piece and has it cooked for his breakfast. 

Prying-pa^n, [f. Frying vhl. sb ] 

1 . A shallow pan, usually of iron, with a long 
handle, in which food is^ fried. 

X382 WycLiF I Chron. xxiii. 29 Theprestis..tothe fryinge 
panne [Vulg. ad sartaginem\ 13^ Trevisa Barth. De P. R . 
XIX, cxxviii. (149s) 936 Sartago the fryenge panne hath that 
name of the noys that is therm whan oyle brennyth therin, 
X4SZ-90 Howard Househ. Bks, (Roxb.) 120 Itern, for a frying 
pane x.d. xS4S Raynold Bytih Mankynae ni. iii. (1634) ^67 
That that remaineth, fry it together in a Frying panne with 
Suger. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia nt. y. 58 For want of 
nets. ,we attempted to catch them [fish] with a frying pan. 
17x9 D’Ubfey (1872) Y. 38 Frying-Pans they do use 
for Ladles. 1806 CuUna 218 Melt a piece of butter in 
a frying-pan. .pour in the above preparation. 1865 Living- 
stone Zambesi pcAL 564 Which.. resembled the noise of 
fifty fryiugpans in active operation. 


fig, x6o2 Narcissus (1893) 643 O frieng panne of all fritters 
of fraud. ’ 1616-61 Holyday Persius (167 3} 296 This hissing 
frying-pan of speach. 

b. Phrase ( J'o jump, hap, etc.) out of the frying- 
pan into the fire : to escape from one evil only to 
fall into a greater one. 

XS32 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 488/2 [He] featly con- 
uayed himself out of the frying panne fayre into the fyre. 
1546 J. Hevwood Prov. Epigr. (1874) 126 Leape out of 
the frying pan into the fyre ; and change from il paine to 
worse. 1613 PuRCHAS Filgrimaoe 1. vi. (1614) 32 Like*, 
the foolish fish that leapeth out of the frying pan into the 
fire. 1705 Hickeringill Priest-cr. i. (1721) 32 Priest-craft 
got the Ascendant at Rome, and then Men were — out of 
the Frying Pan into the Fire. 1890 Guardian i Oct, 1507/3 
If they thought they could get away from the State by dis- 
establishment, they would find that they were jumping out 
of the frying-pan into the fire. 

2 . attrib. and Comb.,, 2.^ frying-pan maker \ fry- 
ing-pan brand (Austral.), ‘a large brand used by 
cattle-stealers to cover the owner’s brand’ (Morris) ; 
frying-pan plate, ? a piece of tin-plate cut out to 
be made into a frying-pan. 

1686 Plot Stajfordsh. ix. 335 Nine fryingpan-plates being 
commonly laid upon one another and claspt together by 
turning up 4 Labells.^ Ibid. 336 There are but two Master 
Fryfing-pan makers ..in the whole Kingdom. 1857 F. De B, 
Cooper Wild Adv. Austral. 104 This person, .got into some 
trouble. . by using a ‘ frying-pan brand *. 

dFry money. Obs, 7 ~ frith silver (see Frith 
sb.'^ b), 

X530 in Weaver Wells Wills (1890) 115 Debts .. Rob ffar- 
mer, and Jone Portyn wedowe, of fry moay iij/f. vjj. vUjd. 

Fryse, obs. form c»f Frieze 

Fryst, Fryze, obs. forms of First, Frieze ski 

Fuage, var. of Feu age, Obs., hearth-tax. 

1765 [see Fumage]. 

Fuants, van of Fiants, Obs. 

1674 N. Cox GentL Recreat. i* (X677) 12 Of a Fox, the 
Bilhting; and all other such Vermin, the Fuants. 

Fub, van of F ob v., to cheat, impose upon, put 
^deceitfully (in quot. 1619, ? to reject with scorn). 
1397, x6o 3, 1647 [see Fob tz-T ifiip Fletcher M , Thomas 

II. li, My letter fubb'd too, And no access without I mend my 
manners ! 1639 Massinger Unnat. Combat, in, i, Well, 

I must not Be fubb’d off thus. 1889 Stevenson Master of 

B. 74 Our Albanian fubbed us off with a thousand delays. 
Fu'bc.b, fubcbjs. [onomatopoeic: suggested 

by full, chub, etc.] 

f 1 . A small chubby person. Chiefly used as a 
term of endearment. Ohs. 

16x4 T. Freeman Rub <§• Great Cast xKv, Caspia, that 
same fowle deformed Fubs. 1678 Otway FriemisMp in F, 

III. i, So farewell Fubb. i68x — SoldtePs Fort. i. i, Dead, 
my poor Fubses ! 1685 Ckowne Sir C. Nice v.^48 ’Tis he 
that I told you is to many my Indian Fubs of a Sister. 1694 
Echard Plautus, Rudens n. viii, Here’s the Water, my little 
Fubs ye ! X72X Bailey, Pub, as a fat Fub, a little plump 
Child. 

2 . (See quota.) 

1807 Public Char., Ld. Somerville 213 It is the custom lo 
Spain and adopted here with our Merino wool, to divide or 
sort the fleece into three portions of different qualities, 
namely into rafinos, finos, and. terceros ; or superfine, fine, 
and fubs or refuse. 1882 Lane. GUss,, Fub, long withered 
grass on old pastures or meadows. 

t FicbTbeiry- Obs. rare. Cf. Fobbeey. [f. 
Fub -h-ERY.] Cheating, deception. 

1604 Marston & Webster Malcontent i, i, O heavm I O 
fubbery, fubbery I 

t Fll*'bljle, V. Obs. rare^^. [onomatopoeic : cf, 
fumble.), trans. ?To jumble (#/). 

x6x 1 CoTCR., Eniretouilli . . intangled, fubbled, confounded. 
Enireiouiller, to mingle, intangle, confound, fuhble vp 
things together, 

FibThy (f» bi), mm [LFubyA 4 - -yI. C£ 

Fobby.] -Fubsy. 

1790 J. WiLUAMS Shrove Tuesday 12 Th’ Idaiian 

urchm and his fubby crew. 18x5 Nichols Lit.Anecd. x%th 

C. IX, 339 note. The Sculptors and Painters apply _this 
epithet to children, and say for instance of the boys of Fiam- 
mengo, that they are fubby, 1867 R. S, Hawker Prose 
Wks. (1853) 144 A ruddy- visaged widow,. fubby and inter- 
jectional m figure. 

Fu*'bsical', rare-^K [f* Fubsy + -10 4 - -al.] 
=;Fubsy. 

1834 Beckford Italy II. 51 A fahsicaJ, squat wife. 
Fubsy (fr^'bzi), a. Also 8 fubsey, 9 fubzy. 
[f. FuB(s-b-y L] Of the figure, limbs, etc. : Fat 
and squat. 

*780 Mad. D’Arblav Diary Apr., Her daughter, a fubsy, 
good-humoured, .merry old maid. 1826 T. Wilson Noct, 
Ambr. Wks. 1835 i, 261 Fat and fubzy fellows of colleges. 
X829 Dk, Buckhm, Priv. Diary ill. vii. 159 A fat, fubsy 
foot, as unsentimental as could lie. 1879 Sala Paris herself 
again (18S0) 1 1 , iv. 57 She was a squat, fubsy little old woman. 
il^3 Spectator Nov. 723 To hold and cqnfe^ the opposite 
opinion is to announce oneself a fubsy Philistine. 

transf. 1837 Marryat viii. He was.. costly., 

seated upon the. .little fubsy sofa. 

FucaceOUS (fi«k^*j9s), a. [f. modiX^.fmace-se 
(f. 'L. fucrn : see Fuous) -t- -ous.] Of or belong- 
ing to the group Fucarese of seaweeds. 

X89X Athenseum zx Mar. 382/3 The Fucaceous Genus 
Turbinaria. 

i*Fu’Oal, Obs. rare'-"^, [f. Fuo-us-f - al.] 

Of the nature of ‘ fiicus ’ ; specious, fair-seeming. 

x6x9 H. TUvTtQVi Follies Anat. (Percy) 53 Joves constant 
Daphne,, timorous, perplext, His fucall arguments doth still 
confute. ' 
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f Pu'cate, CL* Ohs. [ad. L. fucat-us, -pz. pple. 
©f fucare to paint, rouge, f, fucus Fuous.] 
Artificially coloured, beautified witb paint; hence, 
falsified, disguised, counterfeit. 

1531 Elyot Gov. hi. iv, (1883)221 In vertuemay be nothing 
fucare or counterfayte. 3583 Stubbes -4 Abus. i. 1877) 
383 What setting foorth of fucate and deceinable wares. 
t6zt Burton Ana.t. Mel. ni. i. ii. iii, Virtue and honesty 
are great motives, .especially if they be sincere and right, 
not fucate. 

t PllCSate, Z'. Obs.-^^ [L'L.fucdi-i ppl. stem of 
fucare : see prec.] trans. To paint, counterfeit, 
*S3Slsee next]. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1783 in Bailey. 
t Pucatedi ///. a. Obs. [f. prec. + -ed 1.] =* 
Fucate a* . 

sSSS Apol. Tzndalez<>'^ or xlcee trowth knowetb no 
fucated, polesshed and paynted oracion, 1755 in Johnson. 
t Puca'tiOM.. Obs. rare, [n, of action f. L. 
fucare I Fucate and -ation.] The action of 
painting the face ; hence, the giving of a false sem- 
blance or appearance, counterfeiting. 

s6sa J, Cotta lOaug. Pruci. Pkys. i. v. 46 Apothecaries. . 
that.. use faithfull industrie in fitting wholesome and incor- 
rupt remedies without fucation, aduiteration or deceit. 
3638 Nabbes Covent Garden i. iii, They [balconies] set off 
a Ladies person well, when she presents her selfe to the 
view of gazing passengers. Artificial fucations are not 
discern'd at distance. ^ vjzi Bailey, Fucation, a Colouring, 
Painting, or Counterfeiting, 

t a. Obs. rare. [f. prec.: see 
-ous.] Of the nature of ^ fucation fair-seeming, 
specious, deceitful. 

3654 ViLVAiN Theorem. T^ol. ii. 78 To offer a courtesy 
tmder impossible condition, is frivolous or fucatious. 1660 
Waterhouse Arms Arm. 38 Varnished over with fuca- 
tious semblances of truth, 

t i“il.*catory, cl. Obs. [f. 'L.fUcdt- (see Fucate) 

-h -OB?.] Relating to painting or artificial colouring. 
1657 Tomlinson Renou^s Oisp. 737 This Fucatory Art., 
is exercised by none but some Juglers, and vafrous Knaves. 

Fueher, facliez, obs. pi. ff. Fitchew, polecat. 

r345o Bk. Hawkyng m R el. Ant. I, 305 That no fucber 
no volyraare enter in. 1467 in Ripon Ch. Acts (.Surtees) 
235 Unam togam de crymysm, psenulatam cum fuchez. 
Fuclisia (fif^ pa). [mod.L. f. the name of the 
German botanist Leonhard Fuchs (16th c.).] A 
genus of ornamental shrubs (N. O. Onagracese) 
with drooping flowers; a plant of this genus. 

X7S3 in Chambers CycL Supp. 1789 Curtis' Boi. Mag. III. 
97 Fuchsia .Scarlet Fuchsia, .was introduced to 

the royal gardens at Kew in the year 1788. 3837- 9 11 allam 
Mid. Lit. I. ix. 1. § 20. 473 Leonard Fuchs.. has secured 
a verdant immortality in the well-known Fuchsia. 1861 
Whytk Melville Good for Nothing II. 169 The pendant 
fuchsias drooped in their last loveliness, 3868 Less. Mid. 
A^e Pretty bow-windows, with the crimson fuchsias 
climbing up them. 

b. (See quots.) 

3866 'Treas. Bot., Fuchsia, Australian or native. A 
colonial name for Correa. 3S80 L, A. Meredith Tasm. 
Friends Foes Hi 23 note, Correa speciosa---n^tiyt fuchsia 
of Colonies. 

e. attrih..^ as fuchsm-red., dree. 

1873 Ft. Thule (1874) 47 l*he pirl. .turned to a 

fuchsia-tree, pretending to pick some of its flowers. 189s 
Daily Mews xCi Jan. 7/4 Bright fuchsia-red has become., 
a favourite. 

Fucbsine^ (fw-ksin). [f. Fuchs-ia + -tnb. 
Named from its resemblance to the colour of the 
flower.] A salt of rosaniline, crystallizing in iri- 
descent green tablets, soluble in water and forming 
a deep red liquid ; used as a dye. 

xZ^^^Reader 23 Sept. 354/1 An alcoholic solution of aniline 
red and fuchsine. 3883 West. Daily Press 22 Oct., Apple, 
fmeign seeds, and currants well mixed, and tinctured with 
fuctisine, are frequently palmed off as., raspberry jam. 
FiLCllsite (f«*ks3it). Min. [Named in 1842 
after the mineralogist J. N. von Fuchs : see -ite.] 
A variety of muscovite containing chromium, which 
gives it a green colour. 

3844 Dana Min. 321 Fuchsite i.s a chrome mica from the 
2illerthal. 

!Pucivorous (fi^/siworos), a. [f. L. filc-us 
Fucus -f- -wr-jf/j devouring -f -OUS.] Fating, or 
subsisting on, sea-weed. 

3860 in Fowi.er Med. Voc. 1864 Webster cites Dana. 
t Fuco’d, ppl* a. Obs. rare~K JBcautified with, 
fucus, painted, 

365* Benlowes Theoph. i. xii, Frequent are fuco’d Checks ; 
the Virtuosa’s rare. 

Fucoid t fi^'koid), a. and sh* [f. Fuo-us -{- -oii>. 
Cf. -^. fucctde.l 

A. adj. a. Resembling or belonging to sea- 
weeds, esf those of the group Imccuese. b. 
Characterized by or containing impressions of such 
seaweeds or markings similar to them. 

3839 Roberts Diet. Geol,^ Fuedid, a term applied to 
several fo.ssil plants. ^ There is a fucoid shale, so called from 
the abundance of fuci it contains. 1854 Murchison , 

vi. 136 In the cliffs at Ludlow, the chief rocks are sur- j 
mounted by what I termed the fucoid bed. This is a green- ; 
ish-grey argillaceous sandstone, almost entirely made up of i 
a multitude of small, wavy, rounded, stem-like forms, which 
resemble entangled sea-weed.s. 3871 Lyell Student's Elem. 
Geol. xxvii. 473 'J 'he.se sandstones have been called in 
Sweden ‘fucoid sandstones 7 I 

B. sb. a. A seaweed of the group Mucacese* | 


b. A fossil marine plant resembling these. 

1848 Craig, Fucaid, a fossil plant belonging to the order 
Fucacese. 1857 H. Miller Test. Rocks i. 17 The fucoids, 
or kelp-weeds. 1859 Page Handhk. Geol. Terms s.v., 
Fucoids or fucus-like impression.s occur in strata of every 
epoch. 3860 Hartwig Sea ^ Wond. iii. 30 The frathery 
sertularia, the delicate fucoid. 3860 A ll Year Round No. 50. 
562 Little fucoids, progenitors of the kelp-weeds. 387a 
Nicholson Paleeont. 477 The Lower Cambrian Rocks have 
yielded many so-called ‘fucoids’. 

Pucoidal (fi/^koi'dal), a. [f. prec. + -al.] =® 
Fucoid A. b. 

3849 Murchison Sihiria vui. 177 Fucoidal s-andstones. 
1857 H. Miller Test. Rocks xi. 465 They seemed fucoidal, 
and might of course belong to any age. 3872 Nicholson 
Palseont, 477 The ‘ Fucoidal Sandstone’ of Sweden. 

\ TncO'se,a. Ohs.-o [ad. L./w<rto, f. F ucus.] 
3727 Bailey vol. II, Fucose, painted, feigned, counter- 
fieted. 

t PWCOUS, a. Obs. [fl L. fueds-us : see prec. 
and -ous.] Of the nature of fucus or ^ paint^ 
i6do R. Coke Power ^ SvbJ. Pref. 4 It is vice which., 
hath such specious shewes and pretence.s put upon it, to 
make it seem Virtue, which fucqus and false paint continues 
no longer then the present Faction. 

liruCTlS (fi^rk^s). PI. lifuci (firPsoi); also 
7-i7 fucus- s)es, 7 facus's, fueos, fucu*s ; also 
anglicized fakes, [a. jock-lichen, red 

dye, roxige, false colour : cf. Gr. ^pvuos (neut.).] 
tl. Paint or cosmetic for beautifying the skin ; a 
wash or colouring for the face. Frequent in 17th c. 
writers. Obs. 

a. 1599 JoNSON CynthiePs Rev. v. ii. What are the ingre- 
dients to your fucus? 3607 Dekker Wesiw. Hoe Wks. 
1873 Ik 2^5 Heere is.. an excellent Fucu-s to..weede out 
Freckle.s. 367a Cave Prim. Chr. 11. iii. (1673) 66 Leaving 
fucus’s and paintings, .to those that belong to Plays and 
Theatres. 1675 Cocker Morals 59 Virt uc hates F ucos, Patche.s 
and perfumes. <*1713 Ken UraniaVertt. Wks 1721 IV. 496 
The loathsome Fucus. .Which fill’d and glaz'd her furrow’d 
Skin 1757 Phil. Trans. L. 76 Bella-douna . . came into 
credit as a fucus among the Italian ladies. 

/3. 1600 Surflet Countrie Farms m. 1 x1%, 592 These 
compound waters are, .for fukes and painting, as ornaments 
to the body. 3603 Holland jP/izy/ (1634) Words of Art, Fukes, 
paintings to beautify the face in outward appearance. 

Obs. 

X640 J. rioLLis in Rushw. Mist, Coll. m. (1692) 1 . 168 
Whatsoever Fucus or Artifice they be slighted over with, 
I do not like their Countenance, x^i-6 J . Scott Chr. Life 
in. (1696) 3^ God .. sees through all the Dawbings and 
Fucu’s of Hypocrisie. 3701 Collier M. Anton. (1726) 155 
Pull off its mask and fucus, and view it in its naked es.sence. 
374* Young Mt. Tk. vin. 462 Of fortune’s fucus strip them, 
yet alive. 

p. 3637 Reeve Godls Plea 108 If not a Penitent, what 
will ail his Church tinctures dp him good ? No, Jerusalem 
had all these fukes to Admiration. 

t e. gen. Any dye or cotourin|[. Obs. 

3^6 R. Dixon Nat. two Test. 2 To give Poyson a gusto of 
Honey, and colour over a Leaden Cause with a Fucus of 
Gold. 1698 J. Fryer Acc. B. Ind. ^ P. 332 We.. have 
hardly given the Potter his handful of White Marie to form 
into Vessels without Fucus, 

2 . A genus of seaweeds with flat leathery fronds. 
Foi*merly applied more widely. 

3736 Derham Physko*Tkeol. 435 note. The first that dis- 
covered the Seeds in Fuci, was the before commended Dr. 
I'ancred Robin.son. 37^ Gentl. Mag. XXVI. 63 The whole 
rock., was covered with that curious kind of fucus. 3778 
Lightfoot Flora Scot. (1789) 996 In basons of water left by 
the tides, and often adhering to Fucases. 3813 Sia H. Davy 
Agric. Chem. (1814) 282 The common fucus, which is the .sea- 
weed usually most abundant on the coast. 1838 T, Thomson 
Chezn. Org. Bodies 945 Laaninaria digiiata. This fucus 
is olive-coloured. Wood Com. Obj. Seashore 30 The 
slimy and slippery fuci make the rock-walking exceedingly 
dangerous. 

Hence Fu’cused ppL a., beautified with paint, 
painted (also figl ) ; Ftt'cusiag vbL sb. 

a 16^ Earl of Rochester in D'Urfefs Pills (17x9) III, 
343 With butter’d Hair, and fucus’d Breast 3681 QLAmiti. 
Sadiiucismus ii. (ed. 2) 34 How did the Jugglers do this 
with Painting and Focussing. 1684 Phillips tr. Plutarch’s 
Mor. (z 6 gt) III. vn. 399 The Sibyl .. uttering Sentences 
altogether thoughtful and serious, neither fucus’d nor per- 
fum’d. 3855 Kingsley Westw. //h/ti86t) 380 A painted, 
patched, fucused, perriwigged, bolstered, Charybdis. 

Pud (fz?d). Sc. ana north, dial. [Ot uncertain 
origin ; perh. a. or cognate with ON. fulS neut., 
cunnus, = MHG. vut (mod.Ger. hundsfoti used as 
a term of abuse) ; formally identical with ^kv.ptilaiL 
dual, buttocks,] 

1. *l‘he backside or buttocks* fjam.). 

3785 R. Forbes Poems in Buchan Dial. 5 He , . turn'd to 
us his fud. 3804 Tarras Poems gg, I . .wad yir heavy fud gie 
Ajjiercin pike, 

2 . The tail or ' scut * of a hare, rabbit, etc. 

3787 Burns Tam Sarnsm vii. Ye maukins cock your fud 
fu’ braw, Withouten dread. 3833 M. Scott Tom Cringle 
xvii. (1859) 439 Do you cock your fud at me, you tiny thief 
youV—he struck at it with his stick. Tip the duck dived 
and did not rise again, 3847 in Halliwell; and in various 
dial, glossaries. 

3 . IVooilen-manuf. [Perh. a different word. Cf. 

Food 4 b.] 

3873 WeaNs Diet. Archii. fed. 3), Fud, woollen waste. 
189a Labour Commission ClossL, Fudd, the refuse or dirt 
cleaned out of the materials ditoring the processes of scrib- 
bling and carding. 

Pud(d)©, obs. form of Food. 

Fudder (fo'dor). Also 7-8 fooder. [ad. Ger. 


FUDBLE. 

fuder («Fothir) used in the same sense.] A tun 
(of wine), 

3679, a 1767 [see Fooder], 3839 Burckhaudt German 
Diet, Fuder, fudder, tun (of wine). 1851 Longf, Gold. Leg. 
iv. Convent If Hirschau 100 A benison rest on the Bishop 
who sends Such a fudder of wine as this to his friends I 
[3884 Si. James’s Gaz. ii Aug. 5/2 Eight fuders of wine.] 
Fudder, Sc. var. of Fouldeb. 
c 1590 Burel Pass, Pilgr, in J. Watson's Collect. (1706) n. 
24 To fie the flioht.s, of fudder. 
aitrib. 1819 W, Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 219 
I’bunder-vollies.. And fudder-flashes inixt wi’ hail, 

Fudder, obs. form of I^'oddbb, Fothkr. 
Puddle ivfi!\), sb. slatigox colloq. [f.nextvb.] 
f 1 . Drink, liquor, ‘ booze Obs. 
x 68 o R. L’Estrange CoUoq. Erasm. 124 They have taken 
their Dose of Fuddle. C1680 Ro.tb. Ball. (1890) VII. 78 
With a cup of fuddle, a 3700 B. E. Diet, Cemi. Crezv, 
Puddle, Dnnk. 3706 E. W a ro P/ud, Rediv. i. v, We sipp’d 
our Fuddle, As Women in the Straw do Caudle. 

2 . A drinking bout. On the fuddle i out for a 
lengthened spell of drinking. 

a 3833 A. W11.SON My Landlady's Nose Poet. Wks, (1846) 
301 Old Patrick MfDouglierty when on the fuddle, Pulls 
out a cigar, and [etc.]. 3832 53 Whistle-binkie (Scut. 

Songs) Ser. m. lu For a ance-a year finldie I’d scarce gie 
a stiae. 386< B. B>rie:rley irkdale 1 . 61 At th’ height of 
a wakes fudclle. 3893 Eewcasile Even. Chron. 29 Jan. 3/1 
She usually provided food in the hou.se when she was not 
on the ‘fuddle 

3 . Intoxication ; an intoxicated state. 

3764 Lo 7 if Life 24 In order to take large Morning Draughts, 
and secure the first Fuddle of the Day. 1890 Voshisvara 
Episode 67 I f he were only in his senses, instead of in a fuddle. 

4. iransf. 'Phe slate of being muddled, confused, 
or the like. 

x8z7 R. H. Froude Remains (1838) I. 239 My notions 
about it have been.. very fuddled and bewildered; and, 
I suppose, if 1 were to attempt to analyse and explain them, 
I might raise my fuddle to the power. 3880 Webb 
Goethe's Faust 11. v, He rushed about— -Vain was his fienzied 
fuddle. 

Puddle (f^'d’l), V, [Of obscure origin ; cf. Du. 
vod soft, slack, loose, Ger. ^mX.fuddeln to swindle.] 

1 . intr. To have a drinking bout; to tipple, booze. 
Also, to fuddle it. 

1588 Acc. in Morris Chester (1895) 328 John Wright, for 
fuddleing and drinkinge with other letersand molestationers, 
ju.st nothing. 1659 D Pell /w/n Sea xi6 note, See a 
Captain of a ship sending for this, and the other shandy 
fellow, .to fuddle it in their cabbins, 1696 W. Mountague 
Delights Holland 184 I'he Men . . sit up Gaming and Fud- 
dling greatest part of Night. 37x3 Pol. Ballads i tZ 6 o) II, 
137 Here Barons may talk, and Squire.s may fuddle. i8ax 
fosi^h the Book-Man 33 No man might drink That could 
not fuddle till he wink, 3863 Bai es Nat. Amazon iii. (1864) 
53 He is going to fuddle in honour of St. Thomd. 

b. quasi-fra/ij. with awajt. fAlso, to empty 
(a pot) by drinking. 

r x68o Roxb. Ball. (i8i.>o) VII. 77 She calls up her Neigh- 
bors, for to go Jind fuddle a Pot. 3756 Gentl. Mag. 
XXVI. 431 I'hey fuddle away the day with riot and pro- 
phaneness. 

2 . trans. To confuse with or as with drink, intoxi- 
cate, render tipsy. 

^3600 Timon n. v. (1842) 37 He giue thee ale pragmaticall 
indeede Which, if thou drinke, shall fuddle thee hande and 
foote. 3633 May Heir i. in Hazl. Dotlsley XI. 523 Did you 
never come in half fuddled? 3706 E, Baynard Cold Baths 
It. (1709) 362, 1 made my Man give him a Cup of Ale., 
under a Pint, yet it ahno.st fuddled him, 3773 Smollett 
Humph, Cl. (1815) 233 After all the other females were 
fuddled with dram-drinking. 3809 W. Irving Nnickerb. 
(1861; 241 The inhabitants, .get fuddled with mint-julep and 
apple-toddy. 3837 Dickens PicJkzv. 1 , Bob Sawyer and Ben 
Allen, both slightly fuddled. 3890 Spectator 27 Dec, 938/x It 
[hypnotism] fuddles the will, in fact, bot does not destroy it. 

absol, 3725 Bradley P'am. Diet. s.v. Strawberry, The 
Wine made of them will Fuddle. xSz6 J. Wilson Noct, 
Ambr. Wks. 1855 1 . 130 The toddy having lo.st all taste and 
all power o’ ftiddlin, 

b. To fuddle onds cap ox 7 tose\ to get drunk. 
3663 Cowley Cutter of Colman St n. ii, We’ll fuddle our 
Noses together. 3719 D'Urfey Pills (1872) IV. 106 If iheir 
Caps be fuddled with Ipse. 1724111 Ramsay Tea-t Misc. 
(1729) 15 Come, let us fuddle alt our Noses. CX793 Spirit 
Pud. Jrnls. (1799) k 9 No Persian of old, till he fuddled his 
no.se, Any measure in Senate was wont to propose, 
e. iransf, (bee quots.) 

3825 Brock kttW. C. Words, Phtddle, to intoxicate fish. 
38^ S. Oliver Rambles in Northumb, 83 What they call 
fuddling the fish, by liming the water, or throwing into the 
pools a preparation of Coculus Indicus. 

3 . transf and fig. To stupefy, muddle, confuse 
(also +with up). Formerly also of delight, etc.: 
To ‘ intoxicate (In quots. 1617, 1678 perh.=s 
P'UBBLE.) 

36x7 tr. De Dominis on Rom, xiii. 12 Nor would they 
suffer themselues to be any longer deceiued, and fuddled up 
in that d.arke cloud, aiiii night of infolded faith. 3678 Cud- 
worth Put ell. Syst. I. iii. 3:57 Nature is,. Reason immersed 
and plunged into Matter, and as it were fuddled in it, and 
confounded with it. 3694 Crowne Married Beau v. Wks. 
1874 IV. 325 Now she will fuddle me with every kiss. 1745 
Lady S. Cowi'Er P.et. to Mrs. Deiws 5 J une in A/rs. Delany's 
Life Corr. (1861) II. 356 He was quite fuddled with joy. 
3803 Edin. Rest. II. 398 He is fuddled with animal spirits. 
3854 H. Rogers Ess. (i860) 11 . 6 To impair and fuddle the 
intellect. 

4 u Comb.', f fuddle cap [see 2 b], a tippler, sot. 
3666 tr. Horace's Odes 1. i, The Fuddlecap whose God’s 
the Vyne. 3708 Motteux Rabelais v. vi. (1737) 21 Here's 
to thee, old Fuddlecap. 
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Fuddled (f»*drd), ///. a, [f. Fudde-e t?. + -ed'?.] 
Intoxicated ; also, muddled. 

1656 H. More Enthns, Triumph, 7 They would consider 
of it first both welnigh fuddled and sober. 1693 Drydek 
yuvenal vi, 420 Full Brimmers to their Fuddled Noses 
thrust. 1730-46 Thomson Auhmm 537 'i'he table floating 
round, And pavement, faithless to the fuddled foot. 1830 
Boston Gaz. 26 Oct. 4 , 1 Was not drunk, 1 was only fuddled. 
1865 Livingstone Zambesi v. 117 Our men soon pacified 
tiie fuddled but good-humoured medico, 

Fuddler (i>dl 9 J). [f. Fuddle 17. One 
who liiddles, a tippler. 

1699 Bentley Phal. iii. 125 What Present could he more 
proper to such a Fuddler tlian. .one of the biggest of Cups? 
1764 Lo 7 v Life 32 For the Use of . . conceited Fudlers. 
181Z W. Tennant Ausier F.i. xix, I’ll not have you, thou 
fuddler. 

Fu'ddHsig, ti&L sh, [f. Fuddle v. + -ingI.] 

1 . The action ofthe vb. Fuddue. 

166^ J. Webb (1725) 22$ His other Fables, of 

Electing, Feasting, FudUng, Fidling, they are beneath us. 
1670 J. Fukly Test, to Time Light Go not a Fudling, 
but fear the Lord. 1871 C. Gibbon Lack of Gold x.\x. The 
fuddling commenced in earnest. 

2 . aitrib. and as fuddlmgfmut , -cap^-Uqttor, 

-table, -tent; fuddling-crib, -school, a drinking 
den. 

1708 Mottrux Rabelais v, ix, We uent back to have 
t’otlier ^fuddling Bout, cidoo Gong's Cosiume (Percy) 1x9 
The *mddlii}g cap, by Bacchus’ in'ght, Turns night to day, 
and day to night. 1738 Genii. Mag. VllL 80 I'he Parson 
hath lost his Fnddling-cap. 1856 lionseh. IVords XIII. 5^4 
Saunders’s ^fuddling crib was a double hovel. 1707 Sloane 
famaica L p. xxix. The common '’^fuddling liquor., is 
Rum-punch. x68o Mordi&n Geog, Re^t. (1685) 333 The 
Greeks., keep * Fuelling Schools for the Mariners. 1708 
T. Ward Eng. Ref. (1716) 37 Transform’d the. .Altar.s into 
^Fuddling Tables. 1683- 4 P'rost 4/1683-4 i Percy) 6 Where 
ships and'barge.s used to frequent Now may you see a booth 
or '’fuddling tent. 

PuddlmgCf^'dlii}),///. a, [f. as prec. +-ING^,] 
That fuddles, tippling. 

i6s4 R. W HITLOCK Zooiomia 93 Fudling Gossips. 1662-3 
Pki'Ys Diary 24 Mar., A fuddling, troublesome fellow. 
1852 Thackeray Esmond i. xi, Fuddling squires from the 
country round. 

Fude, obs. form of P'eud \ Food. 

Fudg'e (fed.:?'), hit. and sh. [Origin obscure. 

The iiit. as used by Goldsmith iq^uot.^ 1766) seems from the 
context merely to represent an inarticulate expression of 
indignant disgust, though later writers who adopted it from 
him use it with a more definite meaning. I’he sb. appears 
to have been developed partly from the mt., and partly from 
Fudge 7/. The etymology .suggested in the annexed quot. 
1700 can hardly be correct, though Captain Fudge, ‘ by some 
called Lying Fudge {^Letter of 1664 in Crouch Posthuma 
Christiana 1712, p. 87) was a real person (the surname is 
.still common in Dorset). /The nautical phrase ‘ You fudge 
it\ associated in 1700 with the name of the mendacious 
captain, prob. belongs to Fudge v. i. In a dialogue of 
1702, ‘ The Present Condition of the English Navy \ one of 
tlie interlocutors is called ‘ Young B’udg of the Admiralty 
perh. with allusion to the same verb. 

1700 Remarks on the Navy in DTsraeli Cur. Lit., Neology 
(1841), There was, sir, in our time one Captain Fudge .who 
. .always brought home his owners a good cargo of lies, .so 
much that now aboard ship the sailors, when they hear 
a great lie told, cry out, ‘ You fudge it 

A. int. Stuff and nonsense 1 Bosh ! 

1766 Goldsm, Vic. IV. xi, The very_ impolite behaviour of 
Mr. Burchell, who . . at the conclusion of every sentence 
would cry out Fudge ! c 1818 Peel in Croker Papers (1884) 
I, iv, 116 To all the latter part of your letter I answer, . Fudge. 
1842 Bark AM lugoL Leg,, Bloudie facke. But others cry 
‘fudge’. 1876 F. E. Trollope Charming Fellmc I. xv. 200 
Anything of consequence to say ? F udge 1 He is coming 
bei^ing, 

jB. sb. 

1. Gontemptible nonsense, ‘ stuff*, bosh. 

179X Mrs. Radcliffe Rom, Forest x, That is all fudge to 
frighten you. 1838 Lowell Lett. (X894) I. 28 As for^ my 
dependence on my own powers, 'ti.s all fudge. 1865 E. C. 
Clayton Cruel Fortune II- 105 , 1 only hope your marriage 
will cure you of your silly fudge. 

2 . A made-up story, a deceit. 

X797 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) III. 112 But 
that must be all a fudge ; because, you see, he did not over- 
take you. 1841 Lytton AA ^ Morn. 11, vii, Very genteel 
young man— prepossessing appearance--(that’'s a fudge 1) 
highly educated, 1878 Emerson Misc. Papers, Fort. 
Repnbl, Wks- (Bohn) HI. 399 'Tis a wild democracy; the 
riot of mediocrities and dishonesties and fudges. 

3 . An impostor, humbug. 

X794 Mrs. a. M. Bennett Ellen HI. 132 What an old 
fudge ! You won’t give her up, I hope, Charles. 

Fudge (i 2 ^d, 5 ), V. [app. an onomatopmic altera- 
tion of Fadge V., with vowel expressive of more 
clumsy action.] 

1 . trans. To fit together or adjust in a clumsy, 
makesliift, or dishonest manner ; to patch or ‘ fake * 
up; to ‘cook’ accounts. Often in schoolboy lan- 
guage: To make (a problem) look as if it had 
been correctly worked, by altering figures; to con- 
ceal the defects of (a map or other drawing) by 
adjustment of the parts, so that no glaring dis- 
proportion is observed; and in other like uses, 
Cf. Fadge v. 3. Often with up. 

The first quot. is open to doubt, as the word may be 
a misprint for f ridged. 

X674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^’fA'.Ep. Ded., They may. .be. . 
fudged up into such a smirkish liveliness, as may last as 
long as the Summers warmth holds on. 1771 Luckombk 


Printing Fudge, to contrive without necessary Materials 
or do Work in a bungling Manner. 1861 Sala Dutch 
Pictures xvL 255 Do they go to chapel in surplices, and 
fudge irnposition.s? 1867 Miss Braddon Birds of Prey 
I, ii, Any one who can fudge up the faintest pretence of 
a claim to it. 1879 F, Pollok Sport Brit. Bnrmah II. 99 
They fudged their accounts so as to give little or no trouble 
to the almighty control department. x886 C. D. Warner 
Their Pilgrim, xiv. 297 A stout resolute matron ..with 
a lot of cotton lace fudged about her neck. xSgo W. West- 
coTT in Brit. Med. frul. 15 Mar, 620 I’he root of the white 
bryony . . is sometimes fudged up by dealers to imitate the 
mandrake root, 

absol. x888 Rye Record-searching 9 Straining coinci- 
dences, presuming identities, and fudging judiciomsly. 

b. To thrust in awkwardly or irrelevantly ; to 
foist in. 

1776 Foote Bankmpt in. Wks. 1799 II. 128 That last 
suppose is fudged in. x824 Blackw. Mag, XVI. 708 This 
adjected part of the plan, which has been fudged in with 
so much unnecessary haste. 

c. Naut. To fudge a day s ivark : to work a dead 
reckoning by rapid ‘ rule of thumb’ methods. 

1830 Marryat AVwi^T’ Own viii, He could fudge a day's 
work. 1836 — Midsh. Easy xviii, Before they arrived at 
Malta, Jack could fudge a day’s work. 

2 . intr. To fit in wdth what is anticipated, come 
off ; also, to turn out, result ; = Fadge v. 4. 

Is fudge the true reading in these passages? 

1615 Chamberlain Let. js June in Crt. 4- Times fas. T 
(1849) 1 * Sfifi Sir Fulk Greville is once more in speech to be 
made a baron, .but, if that fudge not, the Bishop of Win- 
chester is in the way to be lord privjr seal. 1829 Scott frnl. 

2 Feb., We will see how this will fudge. 1831 ibid, so Jan., 
We will see how the matter fudges. 

B. [f. Fudge int. or To talk nonsense, tell 
‘ crams Also quasi-trans. 

1834 Tait's Mag. I. 205 The Duchess, .feeds, flatters and 
fudges them into allegiance. 1884 Chester (Gloss., P'udge, 
to talk nonsense; especially with the intent to another 

person. 

Hence Fudged ppL a., Fu'dgmg "Tibi. sh. 
x86o R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. I. v. 132 He had,, an 
addiction to ‘ fudging ’, which rendered the severest over- 
seeing necessary. 1885 Rye Hist. Norfolk 226 A lot of fudged 
heraldry. 1895 Edin. Rev. Apr. 465 A circular dome can 
easily be raised with only a little fudging of the surfaces. 

Fudge-wbed. [“^f- Fudge z/.-h Wheel .t/l] 
(See quot.) 

1874 Knight Diet. Meek. I. 921 Fudge-ivheel (Shoe- 
making), a tool to ornament the edge of a sole. 

Fadgy , a. [? f. F udqe -t -y i .] 

1, Fretnil, irritable, uneasy, 

18x9 Blackw. Mag. V. 677 [He] kept running to and fro 
like a wa.sp without a sting, very fierce and fudgy. 1883 
Hants Gloss. s.v.. They young cows are apt to be fudgy in 
milking. 

2 , U.S. Botched, bungling, awkward, 

xSya C. D. Warner Saunterings{\Z'&-d) 136 There is some 
fashion, in a fudgy quaint way, here in Munich. 
Fueillemort(e : see Feuillkmoete, Filemot. 
Fuel (fi 27 *el), jA Forms *. 4-5 fewaile, 5-6 -all, 
5~8 -ei(l, 4-5 fowayle, 5 -aly, -ei(l, 4 Sc. fw-aill, 
4-7 fueli(e, 8 feuel, 7- fuel* [a. OF. fowaille, 
feuaile popular xJfocdlia, neut, pi. of focdlis adj., 
f. focus fire : see Focus. In the medimval Lat. of 
France and England focalia 'pl., focale or focaliutti 
sing., frequently occur in charters with reference to 
the obligation to furnish or the right to demand 
supplies of fuel.] 

1 . Material for burning, combustible matter as 
used in fires, etc. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. xv. cix. (1495) 328 In many 
places the grounds is glewy ; and of it they make gopa 
fuell c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxvil 126 Men . . driez 
bestez dung and brynnez for defaute of fewaile. c 1450 Bk. 
Curiasye 385 in Babees Bk. 31 1 Fuelle )>at schalle brenne 
In halle. x^ Forrest Fleas. Poesye 347 Meate, clothe, 
and fewell withe the same to bye. 1633 Lithgow 'Trav. x. 
497 Divers kinds of Coale, and earth fewell. 1727 Swift 
Gulliver m. i. x8o Dry gra.ss and sea- weed which I intended 
for feuel. 1815 Elphinstone Ace. Caubui (1842) I. 381 
Shrubs, which . . serve for fuel. 1827 Faraday Chem. Manip, 
iv. 08 The fuel to be used in furnaces, .coal, coke, and char- 
coal. __ ‘ . 

f In the poem of which contains the earliest 

known examples of the word in Eng., it seems to be used 
for ‘victuals, provisions V P®^rh. by a misinterpretation of 
the OF. phrase bouche ei meat and fuel*, which 

seems to have been current as a general expression for the 
necessaries of life ; cf. the quots. from Barbour below. 

13. . Coer de L.xci’jt No man selle hem no fowayle. Ibid. 
1545 ‘ Swylk fowayle as we bought yistyrday, For no catel 
get I may,' Rychard aunsweryd . . ‘ Otf froyt here is gret 
plentei’, 1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 64 The castell weill 
vittalit thai. With met and fwaill can purvay* Ibid. 170 
[Thai] na wittaill na fwoiU had. 

Jig.; esp. something that serves to feed or 
inflame passion, excitement, or the like. 

exsSo C’tess Pembroke Ps. cxlvii. 3 [He] Fuell of life 
to mountaine cattaile yieldes. 1596 Drayton Legends iii. 
147 My blandLshments were Fuell to that fire. X641 J. 
Jackson 'True Evnng. T. in. 206 They foment, and adde 
fuel! to their inimicitious qualities. x68i Temfle Mem. ni. 
Wks, 1731 I. 339 Lord Shaftsbury had been bu.sie in pre- 
paring Fewel for next Session. 1709 Steele Taller No. 
150 T 6 Where each Party is always laying up Fuel for Dis- 
sention. x8i8 Jas. Mill Brit. India H. iv, viii. 273 This 
elevation added fuel to the ambition of Hyder. 1835TH1RL- 
WALL Greece I. viii. 299 JEnjoyments which cOuld supply fuel 
to private cupidity. X855 Bain Senses <5* Int. m. iii, § 13 
Difficulty adds fuel to the flame. 


2. (With a and //.) A kind of fuel, f Also pL 
in collective sense, articles serving as fuel. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 775 Turf, and Peat, and Cow-sheards 
are cheap Fewels, and last long. <2x694 M. Robin.son 
Auiobiog. (1856) 60 That none should be troublesome to 
their neighbours by cutting their wood or breaking their 
fuels. X776 Adam Smith W . N . i. xi. ii. (1869) I, 176 Coals 
are a less agreeable fuel than wood. 1858 Lardner Hand* 
bk. Nat. Phil. 386 This Fuel, like coal, consists principally 
of carbon and hydrogen in various proportions. 1894 Daily 
Ne 7 vs ss May 2/6 Mr. G. Stocicfleth read a paper on 
* Liquid Fuels *. 

3. attrib. and Comb.j as fuel forest, -house, -log, 
-wood. 

1895 Daily News 16 May 6/3 A French *fuel forest. 1807 
Vancouver Agric, Devon (1813) 473 *Fuel-house. 1897 
Mary Kingsley IV. Africa 126 One half of her deck is 
dedicated to *fuel logs. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 330 
Hay, Straw, *Fewel wood. 1823 in Cobbett Rur. Rides 
(1885) I. 361 There is a good deal of fuel-wood- 

e. Special comb.: f fuel-bear (see quot and. 
BiEit ) ; fuel- economizer, a contrivance for saving 
fuel ill an engine or furnace ; fuel-feeder (see 
quot.) ; fuel -gas, gas intended for use as fuel. 

^ x6i2 Stuot'Evant Meiallica \ 117 The *Fewell-beare 
is a generall part of a Furnace which beareth and holdeth. 
the fewell and fire. 1880 Engineermg s Apr. 262 An arrange- 
ment of *fuel economiser. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek. 1 . 921 
* B'uel feeder, a device for feeding fuel in graduated quanti- 
ties to a furnace. i886_ Jrnl. bi’anklin Inst. CXXI. 311 
Some form of * fuel-gas will be manufactured to take its place. 

Fuel (fu^'el), z'. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To feed or furnish with fuel. /xV. andj^. 

Marlowe Massacre Paris 1. i, The native sparks 
of princely love. .May still be fuell’d in our progenjL 1609 
W. M. Man in Moone (1849) 12 Five chimnies, well fewel’d, 
vent not more smoake then^ his mouth and nostrils. 2647 
Cowley Mistress, Despair \x. That dreadful Name, Which 
fewels the infernal Flame, a 1711 Ken Hymnarium 
Poet. Wks. 1721 II._ 130 Wealth fuel'd Sin. 1733 Cheyne 
Eng, Malady 11. viji. § 8 (1734) 204 Neglecting the Mean.s, 
or fuelling the Disease by a Mal-regunen. x8ia: W. R. 
Si'KNCER Poems 120 Whose fires are not lighted and fuel'd 
by Love. xSiy Coleridge Sibyl. Leaves (1862) 129 The 
magic cauldron of a fervid and ebullient fancy, constantly 
fuelled by an unexampled opulence of language. 1859 F-d, 
Lytton IVanderer 169 We fuel ourselves, I conceive, The 
fire the Fiend lights. X869 Blackmore Lorna D. xvi, 

I would not put a trunk of wood on the fire in the kitchen, 
but let Annie, .fuel it. 

2. intr. To get fuel. 

1880 Dixon Windsor IV. ii. 14 Poor people had enjoyed 
the right of fuelling in the park. 

tFU'elist. Obs. rare. [f. Fuel + -ist.] Gne 
who supplies fuel. 

1664 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 338 First that pur Fuelist begin 
with the Underwood. X736 in Bailey (folio). 

Fueliage, obs. form of Foliage. 

Fuelled (fi?7-eld), ppl, a. [f. Fuel + -bd b] 
Furnished with fuel. 

1624 WoTTON Elem. Arch, in Reliq.itSsi) 20;^ Some [ofthe 
precepts for well-building] are plainly Oeconomicall ; as that 
the seat be well-watered and well fuelled. 1667 Milton 
P. L. 1. 234 Thundring zEtna, whose combustible And fewel'd 
entrals, etc. 17^0-46 Thomson A utumn 502 The fuel’d 
chimney blazes wide. X772 Murphy Grecian Dau, iv. ii, The 
fuelled entrails [of mount iEtna] summon all their rage. 

Fueller (fi«‘eloi). rare. [f. FuELzr.+ 

-ERb] One who or that which supplies fuel for 
fires. Also, the domestic who makes the fires, 
rra&fig. 

14 . . Nom. in Wr.-Wiilcker 688 ^32 Bic focarins, a fewyller. 
X483 Cath. Angl, 143/1 Fueller {A. Feweller), focamus. 
1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Lenculor, a fueller, a wood 
carrier. 1601 Chettle & Death Earl of Hunt* 

ington I, in HazL Dodsley VIII. 233 See the fueller Suffer 
the cook to want no wood, a 1603 T. Cartwright Confut. 
Rhem, N. T. (1618) 738 Let v.s see what fine fuellers they 
be in the Popes kichen that they can make the Purgatorie 
fire so cunningly. 1647 C. Harvey Sck. Heart (Grosart) 
122 See how hell's fueller his bellowes plies Blowing the fire 
that burnt too fast before. 1720 Strypb Simis Sur7f. (xj$4) 
11 . V. xiv. 313/2 The Carmen . . were incorporated with the 
people called Fuellers by the name of woodmongers. 189a 
Columbus {Ohio) Dispatch 5 May, The fuelers .. desire to 
help the cargo loadens. _ 

F’aelless (fiw*eltles), a. [f. Fuel sb. + -less.] 
DestitiUe of fuel 

1897 Sat. Rev. LXXXIII. 251/2 The party entered the 
fueliess wastes of the Barren Land. 

t Fu'eUize, V- Obs. [f. Fuel sb. 4- -ize.] trans. 
To supply with fuel, feed. 

X631 R. H. A rraignm. Whole Creature v. 33 Whom the 
ordinary Creatures cannot content in fuellizing and refresh- 
ing Nature. Ibid. xiii. § 2. 203 Imagining to satisfie Lust, 
bj^uellizing and feeding it. 

Fuerse, obs. iorm of Fierce. 

Fuff (fef), Chiefly [f. uextvb.] 

1. A puff of wind ; also a sound resembling this ; 
the ‘ spit * of a cat ; a whiff (of tobacco-smoke). 

IS315 Lyndesay Satyre 2137 Ane fistand flag ; a fiagartie 
fuffe. 1S04 Tarras Poems 67 Something hin' her w a 
skyte, Gat up, an’ gied a fuff.^ x8i6 Scott A ntiq. xx, t he 
ghaist..then disappeared like a fuff o* toba^o.' i88x 
Stevenson Tkrawtt fanet in Corttkill Mag. XLIV. 443 
‘There cam' a clap o' wund, like a cat’s fuff.’ 1895 United 
Presb. Mag. Apr. 167 The stillness was unbroken save by 
the cheerful fuff of the fire, 

2. A burst of ill temper ,* * huff*, fume . 

1834 Carlyle Let. 28 Jan. in Froude Remin. {1882I II, 
410 What a mi-serahle fuff thou gettest into, poor old exas- 
perated politician I 1838 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. (1883) 1 . xoa. 
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I have put the Stimabile in a great fuff. 189* Stevenson 
Cairiana. 835 The causelessness of ail this fuff stirred my 
own bile. 

3 . 7 A soft feathery mass. {Ctjltiff,) 

1:700 S, L. tr. Fryke's Voy. K Ind\ 47 I’he Leaves [of the 
coco-nut tree] spread themselves all in a fuff, and the Nutts 
under them. 

P-aff {M), V. Sc. and dial, [echoic. C£ Fafflb, 

/^dial.] 

1. intr. To puff. Said of a breeze, fire, etc, ; also, 
of a person in anger or out of breath. Also, to 
fume and fuff^ fuff md pegh. 

15x3 Douglas ^neh vni, vii. 120 The halt fyr Dots fuf 
and biaw in blesis byrnand .schyr. X7ai: Ramsay Ekpf 
Paiie Firme iii, When strangers landed . , Fuffin an pegh- 
ing, he wad gan^, And crave their pardon that sae lang 
He'd been a coming. 1756 Mr.s. Calderwood frfiL vh. 
(1884) 204 She fuffed and kindled, if they but opened their 
mouth. 1819 W. Tennant Siorm'd (1827) 160 

For ane that gat in 0’ that rout, Ten fuffm* stood a while 
thairout,^ 1822 Hogg Perik of Man II. 39 He brings 
me in mind o' a barrel o’ beer, fuming and niffing, 1864 
Athmmum No. 1928. 456/a It was a smithy, fuffmg, glow- 
ing. 187(5 Whitby GI0S&., to puff, as a breeze does, 
b. To go away or ^with a puff. lit. and Jig. 
1822 Oalt Sir A. Wfiio III, xviii. 150 * He fuffed awa wi 
a' his gowd and gear to Miss Jenny ’. 189a Northumbld. 
QUss. S.V,, The pdother fuffed off iv a jiffy, 

2 . Of a cat or tiger: To ‘ spit 

a 1693 *840 Mrs. Carlyle ^1883) I. 

124 Coiled up and fuffmg like a young tiger about to spring. 
8. irans. To puff (a tobacco-pipe). Also, to 
send out (steam) with a fuff. 

1787 Burns Hallotusen xiii, She fiifPt her pipe wi' sic a 
lunt. 1818 Scott //rA Midi, xlv, ‘ Reuben Butler isna the 
man I take him to be, if he dlsna learn the Captain to fuff 
his pipe some other gate than in God's house.' 18^ Crock ktt 
P aiders- 240 The pot boiled and fuffed out little puffs of 
steam. 

Hence F’li'fflng vbl. sJb. SLndppl a. 

CoLviL Whigs Supplic. (1751) 151 Batrons, .Doth fall 
a fumng, and a mewing, While monkeys are the che.snuts 
chewing, a 1693 U rquhart FabeMs in, xiii. 107 MioHng of 
Tygers, bruzzmg of Bears, sussing [read fuffing (Jam,)] of 
Kitnings, 1822H0GG Perils of Man 11 . 231, ’ 1 should hae 
said something in return, but. , J v-'aslike to fa’ to the fuffing 
and greeting.* *895 Crockett Men of Mosshags 165 ‘Thera 
that steals, .hums in muckiehell— bleezin’up in faffin’ lowes.* 
Pioff (f»f), inUrj. Sc. a. Used to imitate a 
sound, b. An exclamation of contempt. 

X7S0 Mayne < 7 w/* li. xH, Fuff play’d the priming- 
heels owr ithcr, They fell in shairn I 1804 Tarras Poems 4 
Fuff, Robie man 1 chear up your dowie saul 1 
Ftlffle (f2?*fl), V. Sc. rare, [onomatopoeic.] 
tram. To throw into disorder; to jerk about; to 
hustle, treat with contumely. Hence rn'ffled//4 a. 
Also Pu'SEle violent exertion, fuss. 

1^6 Lynoesay a nsw. Kingls Fly ting 54 That feymd, wuth 
fumlling of hir roistit hoch, Caist doun the fit. *635 D, 
Dickson Praci. Writ. (1845) I. *77 Tliou must be content 
instead of favour to be fuffled. xSor Hogg Sc. Pastorals 
14 When muckle Pate, wi’ desp’rate fuffle, Had at Poltowa 
won the scuffle. 1819 W. Tennant Papistry Stortdd (1827) 
66 He saw the Vicar. .In fuffel'd garb, and plicht ungainly. 
Fuffy (f*?'fi), a. Sc. and north, dial [f. sb. 
•f-YLj 

1 . Light and soft. 

1824 in Craz^en Gloss. 1851 S, Ju dd Ptargarei xvii. (1871) 
3!47 She mounted the high, white, fuffy 'plain [of snow], 
i8y6 Whitby Gloss., Fufy, light, soft, and fraught with dust, 
like a fuzz- ball, 

2 . ^ Huffy ‘ touchy 

1838 M. PoRTEOUs Souter yohnny 30 Nocht invites Your 
fuffy hardship, mair nor see His Satellites. 

[} FtLfil [ftriu West African. (See quots.) 

1863 Wand. W , Africa II. 144 ' Fufu ’ is composed of yam, 
plaintain, or casava ; it is peeled, boiled, pounded and made 
into balls. 1888 Datfy F'ews 17 July 5/3 Plantains . . form 
the staple of food with the natives, who beat them up into 
Mu. ■ , 

Fug, Sc. form of Fog 

Fugacious (fwg^‘-J'5s},n?. Also 7 -atious. [f. 
h.fztgdci-.,fugax{{.fugere to fiee)-f -ous.] 

1 . Apt^to ilee away or flit. a. Of immaterial 
things : Tending to disappear, of short duration ; 
evanescent, fleeting, transient, fugitive. 

1634 Rainbow Labour {x6^$) A ij, Fugatious words,which 
escape the eares pursuit, a 1677 Barrow Serzn. Wks. 1716 
HI. S 3 A thing most fugacious and slippery, xyza Wollaston 
Felig. Nat. ix. 206 With at best only a few deceitful, little, 
fugacious pleasures interspersed. 1774 Warton /// sA A’wjg. 
Poetry xli. HI. 433, 1 owe this information to the manuscript 
papers of these fugacious anecdotes. 1817 W. Taylor m 
Monthly Plug. XLIV, 234 There is in the affection of poetic 
readers a something very fugacious, 1855 Hr. Martineau 
Autobiog. (1877) II. 220 The fugacious nature of life and 
time. Mmt Maam, Hamilton 203 (Colours, 

smells, .being, in cx)mparif.on, fugacious- 

b. Of persons: f Ready to run away. Also 
humorously (of persons), fleeing; (of things) slip- 
pery, rare. 

X651 J. FfREAKF-J Agrippds Occ. Philos. 557 The most 
fugatious of all the Gods. 1878 Howells Wedd. Joum. 81 
The oily slices of fugacious potatoes slipping about in the 
dish. 1885 H arpePs Ptag. Feb. 367/1 Aunt. . chuckled away 
to herself at the retrospect of her own fugacious figure. 

c. Of a material substance : Volatile. 

*671 J. Webster Pfetallogr, viii. 126 This primum ms 
. . IS a fugacious spirit, tr. Bonefs PI ere. Compit. 

VI. rpS llie fugacious poison departs as the Serum breaks 
out. X794 G. Adams Nat. ^ Exp. Philos. I. xL 433 No one 


..has analyzed the fugacious element ' of air with more 
success, 1823 Mechanic's Mag. No. xo. 160 B'rom the 
highly fugacious nature of that part of coffee on which its 
fine flavour depends, 

2 . Bot. and ZooL Falling or fading early; soon 

cast off. Cf. Caducous i. 

1750 G. Hughes Barhadoes 35 An immoderate use of crude 
fugacious fruits.. will likewise occasion a Diarrhea, 1796 
Withering Brit. Plants led, 31 IV. 2S8 Curtain white, 
delicate, fugacious, hanging in fragments at the edge of the 
ileus. 171^ C. Mursuku. G arden, ii, <1813) 16 Seed, .may 
e extreemly fugacious by its slight adhe.sion to the plant. 
X874 CooicE Fungi (1875) 18 In some Agarics the ring is 
very fugacious or absent altogether. 1877-84 F. E, Hulmb 
Wild FI. Ser. i. p. xiv, Petals, .very fugacious. 

Hence riiffa'clously adv., Pugfa’ciousness. 

X664 Evelyn Kal. Hori. Introd. 56 Well therefore did . , 
Columella put his Gard’ner in mind of the fugaciousness 
of the Seasons. i8ix A. T. Thomson Land. JJisp. (3:830) 
xoii Sulphuretted hydrogen is known to be contained in 
water . . by its reddening the infusion of litmus fugaciously. 
X821 New Monthly Flag. I. 160 The utter inanity and 
fugaciousness of all mortal grandeur. 1873 H. C. Wood 
Therap. (1879) Yolatxlicy of ammonia and the 

extreme fiigaciousness of its action, 

Pugacity (fiz/gse*siti). [f. as prec. + -ty.] The 
quality of being fugacious ; instability ; traositori- 
ness. Of a material substance; Volatility. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Fugaeity, a readiness to run 
away, inconstancy, an inclinafon to flight, 1666 Boyle 
Orig. Formes 4* Qttal. 190 By our Experiment, its Fugacity 
is so restrain’d, that, .the Caput znortmtm . a good 

fire in the Retort. X7S1 Johnson Pambler'Ho. 143 1*3 The 
deceitfulness of hope, the fugacity of pleasure, the fragility 
of beauty,^ 1807 F. Wrangham Set-m. TransL Script. 31 
Considerations of the fugacity of time, 1830 Lindley 

Bot. 288 The acrid principle . . notwithstanding its 
fugacity, has been lately obtained pure. X84X-44 Emerson 
Ess., Poet (1885) II. 321 'Hie accidency and fugacity of the 
symbol. 1868 Bushnell Serin. Liv. SubJ. 281 The fugacities 
are left behind us. 

Comb. Brit. Jrnl. Photog. XLI. 68 The fugacity- 
producing quality of this bath. 

t Fa*gacy. Ohs. [as if ad, L. ffugdcia, i.fugaxil 
Flight ; also, the fact of being a fugitive slave. 

trxdoo Nordkn Spec. Brit., Cornw, (1728) 2 Upon the 
fugacie of the conquered Britons. 16x0 W. Folkingham 
Art of Survey m. iv. 71 All goods and cjiattels, which being 
stolne, are left or forsaken by the thiefe in his fugacie. 
tfi64i Bp. Montagu Acts <5- A/<»«. (1642) 13 That earthly 
City, built up by Cain in the Land of his Banishment, 
and Fugacy from God. a%66x Holyday yuvenal 26* They 
were branded to express their fugacy with or h\ 
Fugade, var. of Fouoadjb. 

*687 J. Richards fiml. Siege Buda tZ Those that went to 
the Left were, .beaten off, by the springing of a Fugade, 
Fugal jA Australian, [short I Cen- 

T8IFUG Au] A centrifugal machine for drying wool. 

1895 A ustralian PasioraUst Pev. 15 Aug. p.xii. Will dry 
more Wool at less cost than any other Fugal made. 
Fugal (flf2'gal\ a. Music, [f. Fugui + -al.] 
Of, periaining to, or of the nature of fugues. 

1854 CheruUnVs Counterpoint 7 He will be able to form 
himself in the style which befits ihe fugal art. 1873 Ouseley 
Mus. Form ii, 23 This is . . common in fugal works. x88i 
Plus, Trades Kev. 15 Feb, 7/1 It is in B minor aitegro, mid 
opens with a fugal figure. 

Hence Fa'iTAlly in a fugal manner. 
x89a Ea/ly News 4 Nov. 2/t I'he various themes are 
properly developed, and in at least two instances are even 
treated fugally. 

t Fu'g'ate, V. Ohs. rare. [f. ’L.fugdt- ppl. stem 
of fugdre to put to flight, f. fuga flight.] trans. To 
put to flight. 

1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost, 67 It hath not the qualities of 
Stygian fire. .to. .fugate the devil, 1653 J* Mayer Comm, 
fob, etc. 236 Singing Psalmes fugates Devils. 

Fuga-tion. Obs. \yd. mtd.L. fugdtidn-em^ 
n. of action f, L. fugdre : see prec.] a, A chase ; 
privilege of luinting. b. A * run ’ for cattle. 

a 1483 Liber Niger in Housek. Ord. (1790) 62 'Phis Clerk 
ovvght to have a booke of Remembraunces of all manner 
pourveyaunces of beefe and melons . . that the pasture and 
fugations take trewe allowance, xsoa Ahnolde Ckron. 
(i8ir) 2 That they haue their fugadon.s and bantyngi.s ly-ke 
as they had the tynie of King Harry the Second, X526 
Housek. Ord. (1790) X96 Item, Fugation of beefs, muttons, 
and veales. 

11 Fugato (f«ga'tt?), adv. Music. [It. fugato 
fugiied, i. fuga Fugue.] In the fugue style, but 
not in strict iugue form. Also sb. M usic composed 
ia this style (Stainer & Barrett 1876). 

x866 Engel Nat. Pfus, tii. 104 The motive is treated 
fugato at the commencement of the allegro. 
tFuga’tor. Obs.rare ^'K In 7 fugatour. [a. 
late L, fugdtor^ agent-n. f. fugare : see Fugate.] 
That which puts to flight or drives away. 

1657 Tomlinson RenmPs Disp. 300 It is a moat solemn 
fugatour of Pestilence. 

Obs.-^'^ [?ad.L./?<^ flight] ? Flight 
. *43® It* Eoi, Poems (1859) H. xgS Assaute was tliere none ; 
No sege, but fuge, well© was he that myght gon. 
t Ftlg'e, V. Obs. ^ [ad. L.fugPre to flee.] intr. 
To flee. 

X566 G. Gascoigne Supposes Wks. (1587) 34, I to fuge 
and away hither && fast as 1 could. 

-fug© (fiildg), suffx, ocenrring in words (adj. and 
sb.) f.mod.L, types in fugus. According to classical 
L, analogy, this ending should be connected with 
fugere to flee (cf. frofugus)^ and should have the 


sense ^fleeing from’ (cf, lucifugus, erifugd). In 
the medical words febrifugus^ lit, driving away 
fevers, verniifugus expelling worms, however, the 
ending derives its sense from L. fugdre, to put to 
flight. In imitation of the anglicized forms of 
these, nonce-wds. in fuge have occasionally been 
formed ; chiefly on Lat. stems, as Demoniedge 
( q.v.), dolorifuge, something to drive away pain ; 
but occasionally on Kng. words, as mendacity fuge. 

i 8 oz~tz Bentham Rationale tfyudk. Evid. (1827) V. ix. 
iv. 429 In all purely pecuniary cases, to which the virtue of 
the mendacity-luge diaphoretic does not extend. 1891 T. 
Hardy I'ess 1 . 86 The children ..had made use of this idea 
as a species of dolorifuge after the death of the horse. 

t Fu'geaud, a. Ohs.-'^ [Belongs to the spurious 
Sherwood dialect of the piece ; it may be an altera- 
tion of Figent.] 

1637 B. JoNSON Sad Skeph, II. i, Shew your sell In all the 
shepherds ban Idly; galng amang ’em, Be mkkel in their 
eye, frequent and fugeand, 

t Filler ^ fugo. Ohs. [cf. AF. satayn fugeree, 
in Slat. I'uka. /k (Godelr.').] 

1465 in Paston Lett. III. 436 The pnironds of a payre 
bryganders of rede sat'iyn ffugr. 1596 CJnton Jmteni, U841) 
II One cover of a fickle bedile of fuger satten yellowe and 
redde. 1638 Lane. If ills III. And a petticoate of fugo 
satten layd on wC‘> silver and gold lace and spangled. 

t Fuger-. Obs.-^ 

x68i Mrs. Behn Rewer n. Epil., Right Worshipfiik and 
Scniires ; Who laugh, and cry Ads Nigs, 'tis woundy good 
When the fuger’.s all the Jest that’s understood. 

t Fugeratta. obs. [q uasi- It. deriv. of Fcgee I ,] 

1638 Proclam, s Sep. in Rymer P'a>d. (1735) 271/1 Silk 
hlonair, Barratiuc Silk, Rash Silk. .Fugeratta* 

^50. form of Foggy af 

t Fugh, int. Obs. Variant offottgh, Faugh. 
1690 Dkyden / kw .SVAmj?, 11. li, A very filthy Fellow: how 
odiously he smells of his Country gariike 1 fugh, how he 
stinks of Spain ! xyss in Johnson. Hence in mod. Diets. 
Fughist, obs. form of Fuguiot. 

Fu'gi©* Obs. exc. Mist. Also 8 fugee. 
[perh. f.fugm in the Law I^at. phrase in meditatiom 
fugue ^contemplating flight’, occurring in the‘fugie- 
warrant ’ (see 2).] 

1 . A cock that will not fight ; a runaway. Hence 
as a term of abuse, a coward. 

*777 Brand Pop. (1813) 1 . 61 *llie School-masters 

were said to preside at the Battle, and claimed the run- 
away Cocks, called Fugees, as their perquisites. 1785 R. 
Forbes Poems in Buchan Dial, 29 How foul’s the bibble 
he spits out, Fan he ca’.s me a fugee ! 1834 H. Miller 
Scenes Leg. xxviii. (1857) 418 The birds. , were converted 
into droits, under the ili-omened name of fugies, 1876 Grant 
Burgh Sch, Scott. Ji. xiv. 478 'Lhe master . . enjoyed the 
perquistie of all the runaway cocks, called fugies. 

2 . Comb . : fugie-warrant, a warrant granted 
against a debtor, on a sworn information that he 
intends to flee. 

1816 Scott Autiq. xxxix, * Ay*, said Ochiltree, *that will 
be what they ca’ the fugie-warrants, 
t Fu*gieilt, a. Obs.^^ [ad. l^.fugknt em, pr. 
pple. ot {^.fugere to flee.] Fleeing. 

1650 Ashmole Ckym. Collect. 60 Lest the fugient .should 
first fly away, before the Fire could any way bring forth the 
persequent thing. 

t ]ra*giL 3 L Obs.'~"^ [ad, fugiUai\ A 

glandular swelling. 

1543 Trahekon Vigo's Chirurg. 129 Scrtiphules and fugilles 
ben often engendrea vnder the arme holes. 1 1706 Phillips 
(ed. Kersey) Fvgile, an Impostumein the Ears.) 

t Fu*gita'ble, «. Obs. rare ■“ L [f. L. fugik 
(see Fugitive)-!- -ABIE.] « Fugitive. 

x6a8 Feltham Resolves IL xlvii. 139 Devoting ^thee to 
pleasure, and the fugitable (X63X fugitiiiej toye,s of life. 

Fu'Titate, iff. a. Sc. Law. [ad. l..ftigitdUus, 
jia. pjfle. of fugitdre ; see next.] Outlawed. 

1752 J. LoU’ihian Form of Process fed. 2) 235 Such of the 
Punnefs a.s were absent, were fugitate. 

Fugitate (fiz7'd.5ib?it), v. [f. fugitdt’ ppL 
stem of fugitdre, frequentative vb. f. fugere to fieCy 
but as used in AV. Law f, F'ugit-ive + -ate3.] 

1 . irans. Sc, Law. To declare fugitive to outlaw. 
x7ax WoDRow Sujfermgs Ck. Scott, Lit On the loU- oi 

October [1660} the Committee fugitate Sir Archibald Johns- 
toun of Waristoun land others]. 1766 Chrou, in. Ann, Reg, 
tHt The offenders were both fugitated for non-appearance. 

2. intr. To run away. rare'^K 

1830 P rased s Mag. 1 . 182 My valet.. had edged to the; 
door, and was on tlie point of fugitating. 

Hence F’u'gitatedjfJ//. a,, put to flight, expelled, 

1824 J. hUCin.i.ocii H ig/ilands Scotl. IV. X71 Many 
manuscripts were carried to Douay, Rome, and Ratisbon, 
bythe fugitated monks. 

Fugit&tioil (fiwd^it-F^'Jon). [n. of action from 
prec. ; see -ATIOH-] 

1 . Sc. Law. A judicial sentence, declaring a person 
to be a fugitive from justice, and inflicting the 
penalty of outlawry and confiscation of goods. 

%7<3 J, Louthian Pbrm of Process (ed. a) 144 ^'he Sentence 
of Fugitation is pronounced bythe Clerk to the^Macer.. 
thus; ‘The Ixirds Justice-Clerk and Commissioners of 

Justiciary, Decern and adjudge — , — and to be Out-laws 

and Fugitives . . and ordain . .all their moveable Goods . . to 
be escheat. x8ao Rdin. Rezh XXXIV. 192 Pronounce 
sentence of outlawry and fugitation. 1880 Masson Milton 
VI. I. i. 134 On the xoth of October there was a decree of 
fugitation or outlawry against Sir Archibald Johnstone [etc.R 


FUGITIVE. 

Tb>. iransf. Exclusion from society. 

1837 Mag.^ XLII. 516 Their ladj^ships know well 

that, .instant fugitation [would] be the inevitable reward of 
too much candour. 

■ 2 . The action of fleeing. 

. j[8z3 Blackw, Mag, XIV. 14 The bustle of fugitation and 
■war. i88x Masson De Quincey xio With all allowance for 
his wanderings and fugItation.s. 

Fugitive (flzTdgitiv), a, and sb. Forms : 4-6 
fugit-, fugyt-, -ifCe, ^-yf(e, -yve, (5 fegetyff), 6- 
fugitive. fugitive^ ad. 

i. fugit- ppl. stem of fugere to flee.] 

A. adj. (Formerly sometimes with inflected 
plural, esp. in legal phrases after AF.) 

I . Apt or tending to flee ; given to, or in the act 
of, running away. 

1606 Shaks. cf* Ci. nr. i. 7 Whilst yet with Parthian 
blood thy Sword is warme, The Fugitiue Parthians follow. 
1625 K. Long tr. Barclay's Argents m, xv. 200 Hee was 
not much pleased with this fugitive course, a 1704 T. Brown 
Bleas. AA Wks. 1730 I. no Call back our fugitive mercers 
from Covent-garden. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixiv, 68 His 
oars with fugitive hurry the waters beat. 

* jfiS- 16127-77 Feltham Resolvesx, xx. 87 Fugitive Divines, 
that like cowards, .run away from their Text. 1644 Milton 
Areop, lArb.) 45 A fugitive and cloister'd vertue .. that never 
sallies out and sees her adversary. 

"b. That has taken flight, esp. from duty, an 
enemy, justice, or a master, f Also, of a debtor: 
Intending flight. 

1467 in Eng. Gilds ^1870! 376 That no citezein be attached 
by his body as fugityf. 1495 Act ii Hen. VII, c. 48. § 2 
Catalles of felons fugitif. 1527 R. Thorne in Hakluyt Fay. 
<1589) 255 That none should receiue the others subiects 
fugitiues. 153s CovERDALE y/aig. xii. 5 Now whan one of 
y« fugityue Ephraites dyd saye [etc.]. 1576 Flem ing Pmiopl. 
Epist. 139 If it be my lucke to recover the fugitive fellowe 
[a slave]. 1597 Skene De Verb. Sign. 120 Malefactoures 
quha are fugitive fra the law. 1600 Holland Livy xxiv. 
XXX. (1609) 530 There were scourged and beheaded of 
fugitive traitours, to the number of two thousand. 16x3 Sm 
H. Finch Law (1636)78 In Ixindon, if the debtor be fugitive, 
that the creditor before the day of payment may arrest him 
to find better surety. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 16 The wrauth 
Of stern Achilles on his Foe pursu’d Thrice Fugitive about 
Troy Wall. 1748 Richardson Clarissa III. xxxi. 168 To 
countenanceafugitivedaughter, in oppo.sition toherparent.s. 
*753 Glover Lmdicea 1. i, Come from your hills, ye fugitive 
remain.s Of shattered cohorts. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St, 
Pierre's Stud. Hat, (1799) HI. 99 To implore the pardon 
of a poor fugitive negress. 1855 M aca ulav Hist. Eng. III. 
224 The fugitive Englishry/ound in England . . munificent 
relief.^ 1880 E, Kirks Garjield 19 This was the first instance 
in which a Union officer refused to return a fugitive slave, 
Jig> tSSt Robinson tr. Mere's Utop. i. (Arbd 56 By what 
crafte..the kynge raaye..drawe to him againe fugitiue 
Naples. *704 Addr. Glamorgan in Loud. Gaz. No. 4064/6 
For him it was reiserved to reduce fugitive Victory to ner 
former M'istriss’s I.and. 

t c. Of a substance (<f g. the metal mercury) : 
Escaping from or eluding the grasp, slippery. Obsr''^ 
CX485 Digby Mysi, (1882) ni. 318 i?e fegetyfF mercury 
Cperteynyng] on-to mercuryus. 

d' 2 . Driven out, banished, exiled. Const. of. 
CX384 Chaucer //. Fatnei. 146 That first came thorgh his 
destanee fiugityfe of Troy Contree Ini talye. 1313 Douglas 
AEneis i. i. 4 The inan. .that fugitive By fait to Itale coyme. 
JS49 Compl. Scot. ix. 81 He vas fug^itiue fra al cuntreis. 
ciS6o R- MoRiCEin Lett. Lit. Men < Camden} 25 , 1 became 
fugityve frome myn awne hou.se. 1398 Grenkwey Tacitus' 
Ann. 34 The Armenians, -receiued the fugitiue Vonones. 

8 . Moving from place to place ; flitting, shifting, 
vagabond. AIsoj^. Pickle. 

Caxton Godfrey cxxxi. 193 beading, How guyllem 
de grateuylle and his jfelaws fugytyfs cam in to Allexandrye 
the lasse. 1490 — Eneydos ii. 16 This noble companye . . 
now vacabonde and fugytyf by the feeldes dardanike. 
1563-87 Foxe. 4 . <1* M. (X596) 266/2 The Pictavians, .fugitiue 
and unstable. 1615 J, Stephens .S’4:/jyr. 277 Hishelpe 

extends farre and neere to fugitive Raga-mumns. 1621 
Burton Anai. Mel. l iil i. ii, (1651) 185 Restless .. fickle, 
fugitive, they may not abide to tarrie in one place long, 
x^a R, Mathew Uni. Alck. § 114. 186, I pity thy fugitive 
mind, and pray for thee, when I see thee hunt from one man 
to another, and from one Medicine unto another. 1883 Mac- 
FADYEN in Congreg. Year Bk. 72 f'ugitive preachers make 
fugitive congregations. 1893 Daily News 26 Apr. 2/3 
With fugitive securities, which move between London and 
foreign stock markets. 

4 . a. Of immaterial things : Evanescent, fleeting, 
of short duration. 

c 1510 Ba'rclay Mi f'T. Gd. Manners (1570') B iv, This shorte 
life present as shadowe fugitiue. 1635 R. Bolton Com/. 
Affl. Cause. V. 127 Fugitive follies and fading pleasures. 
x6^ Dryden Virg. Georg, in, 109 In Youth alone, unhappy 
Mortals live ; But, ah ! the mighty Bliss is fugitive. 1743 
R. Blair Grave^ 568 Bless’d as the pleasing dreams of holy 
men ; But fugitive like those. 1816 L. Hunt Rimini iv, 7 
The woe was earthly, fugitive, is past.^ 1863 Mary Howitt 
Bremeds Greece 1 , vi. 162 A fugitive gleam lit up the 
Vales of Athens and Sparta. 1877 Dowden .'iAaks. Print. 
iv. 41 The latter-— the weak endings—are more fugitive and 
evanescent in character. 

b. Of impressions, colours, etc.: Quickly fading 
or becoming effaced. Less correctly of material 
substances: Perishable. 

1678 R. R[ussell] Geberi. v. 12 For the Fire.. consumes 
every F ugiti ve and inflammable Substance. 1695 W oodw ard 
Nat. Hist, Earth vi. (1723 v 296 The more tender and fugitive 
Parts, as the Leaves. 1822 Imison Sc. Sf Art II. 188 The 
colour is extremely fugitive. 1842 Bischoff Woollen M anttf. 

II. 81 The materials used in the fugitive dyes. ^ 1879 Farrar 
St. Paul I, 574 note. Letters written on fugitive materials. 
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1879 Print. Trades yrnl. No. 26. 30 Ceri.se, like most 
aniUne colors, is fugitive. 

e. Of a chemical substance: Volatile, rare. 
x666 Boyle Orig. Formes ef Qttal. (1667) 48 Quicksilver. . 
may be turn’d into.. a Fugitive Smoak. 1684-5 — Min. 
Waters 76 Spirituous and Fugitive Exhalations. 1850 
Daubeny Atom. Th. x. (ed. 2) 324 A fixed carbonate .. 
heated along^ with an ammoniacal compound of a less 
fugitive description. 

d. .Bo/. Of flowers and petals; Soon falling. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Sy.d. Bot. 15 1 [Of the Rock-rose 

Tribe] Petals 5, hypogynous, very fugitive. Ibid. Their 
beautiful fugitive flowers. 

5 . Ufa literary composition (occas. of a writer) : 
Concerned or dealing with subjects of passing 
interest ; ephemeral, occasional. 

1766 Anstey Bath Gttide 11.(1832)15 At least when he 
chooses his book to increase I may take a small flight as 
a fugitive piece. 1820 Byron Blttes 11. 95 You're a fugitive 
writer, I think, sir, of rhymes? 1823 J. Badcock Dorn. 
Amusem. p. vii. Various fugitive publications of the day. 
1864 Spectator 9 Apr. 423 The greater part of periodical 
literature is meant to be, and ought to remain, fugitive. 

B. sb. 

1 . One who flees or tries to escape from danger, 
an enemy, justice, or an owner. Cf. A, i . Occas. 
one who intends flight. 7 'o declare a person a 
fugitim ;Sc. Law) : to pronounce sentence of Fugi- 
tation upon. 

1382 Wyclip Nwn. xxxv. ti Fugityues that not wilnyng 
sheeden blood, c 1400 Maundev. uSsm vi. 66 Ivlen resceyyed 
there all man ere of Fugityfes of other places. 1467 Eng. 
Gilds 405 Though it so be the seid fugitif fynd .suerte to 
answer to the accion comencyd ayenst hym. 1489 Caxton 
Faytes 0/ A. i. vii. 16 To fugityues vnneth or with grete 
payne cometh agayn the herte to fighie. 1576 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. 128 Your clearke or Secretarie, hath plaide 
the fugitive or runnagate. 1667-1708 Termes de la Ley 
357 Fugitives Goods are the proper goods of him that flies 
upon felony, which, after the P'lignt lawfully^ found, ^ do 
belong to the King. [ I he AF. version hz.?, fugitives biens, 
as if the word were an adj. ; but the pa,ssage of Coke 
referred to {Rep. v. 109 b) has bona fugitivormn ] 167a 
'Wilkins Nat, Relig. 252 That man (saith he [Antoninus] ) 
is to be esteemed a fugitive and an apostate, who runs 
away from his master. 1752 J. Ioiuthiam Fonn of Process 
(ed. 2) 147 The Per.sons contained in the Criminal Letters, 
and formerly declared Fugitives. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's 
Hist, Ref. III. 473 The approach of the Turks filled the 
town with crowds of fugitives, 1887 Bowen Virg. rEneid 
1. 340 Dido, .a fugitive here Fled from a brother, 
t b. A deserter, tbs. 

1553 I8RKNDE Q. Curtius V. 94/1 It was there shewed him 
by mgitiues that came out of Darius camp, that he was fled 
with al spede into Bactria. x6o6 Shaks. Ant. Cl. iv. ix, 
22 But let the world ranke me in Register A Master leaner, 
and a fugitiue. x6ix Bible 2 Kings xxv. ii The fugitiues 
that fell away to the king of Babylon. 1659 Pearson Creed 
(1839) 293 The Romans themselves accounted it a servile 
punishment, and inflicted it upon their slaves and fugitives, 

e. One who quits or is banished from his country; 
an exile, refugee. 

1591 Shaks. xHen. Vi, m. iii. 67 Who then, but English 
Henry, wnll be Lord, And thou be thru-st out, like a Fugitiue? 
1630 R. yoknson's Kingd. ^ Commw. 48 Rome .. is the 
Seminary and Nursery of English Fugitives. 169a Wash- 
ington tr. Miltons Def. Pop. M.’s Wks. 1738 1 . 510 This 
is what that herd of Fugitives and Vagabonds hired you to 
write. 17^ Priestley Led. Hist. v. xxxvi, 265 The Greek 
fugitives from Constantinople promoted a taste for eloquence, 
1836 W, Irving^ jt/tinVrll.sB Fugitives from the Spanish and 
American frontiers. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. xi, i. (1864) 1 . 137 
The fugitives from Rome were found in all parts of the world. 
•f d. One that abandons a monastic life, Obs.'"^ 
x4Sz Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 84 Religyous persons that 
were fugytyuys that is to sey that ran.ie oute of her order, 

2 . One who shifts about or moves from place to 
place ; a vagabond, wanderer. Applied also to the 
lower animals. 

1563-87 Fqxe a. ^ M. [1684) Df- 747 *^bou wert an 
honest Woman, thou wouldest not,. run about the Country 
like a Fugitive. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 239/1 [A] 
Fugitive . . is a Hawk that rangleth and wandreth abroad. 
16917 DnYDEnWirg. Georg, iv. 159 When the Swarms.. idly 
Stray, Restrain the wanton Fugitives, 

3 . Something fugitive ; something fleeting, or that 
eludes the grasp. Obs. exc. with personification. 

1683 Pettus Fleta Min. i. (t686) 242 They [light ores] 
cannot well be brought into compass, for they rise for the 
most part in the Water, and are fugitives. 1690 Evelyn 
Mem. '1857) III. 316 You would not exchange your inward 
consolation, for the return of all tho.se external fugitives you 
once enjoyed. -ax774 Harte Vis. Death Introd. 48 What 
Muse but his can Nature's beauties hit, Or catch that airy 
fugitive, called wit. 1847 Emerson Poems, Ode to Beauty, 
Thou eternal fugitive. Hovering over all that live. 

Hence Tiugltive v. (mnee-wd.) trans., to make 
fugitive, drive into exile ; ru'gltively adv. rare~^, 
in a fugitive manner (Webster 1864) *, ru-gitivi-.sm, 
the condition of a fugitive; :Ptigiti-yit3r, the quality 
or state of being fugitive. 

1843 W, S. Landor Let. r6 Apr. in R. R. Madden Life 
Ctess Blessingtm fed. 2) II. 4x1: What fugitivities in this 
lower world of 5urs t 1864 Greenshield A un, Lesmahagow 
vi n6 Her son Thomas was fugitived in the persecution. 
1877 D. M. Wallace Russia xxix. 468 This change in the 
position of the peasantry . . naturally increased fugitivism, 
and vagrancy..' 

iFugitiveuess (fi^ d^itivnes). [f. Fugitive a. 
+ »NE8S.] The qusdity or condition of being fugi- 
tive (see the adj.). 

a i66i Fuller Worthies i, (1662) 38 The Ficklenesse and 
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Fugitivenesse of such Servants, justly addetli a valuation 
to their constancy, who are Standarefs in a Family, 1664 
H. More, A niid. Idol 2 The Ludicrousnesse and Fugitive- 
nesse of our wanton Reason. 1680 'BoYtE Scept. Ckem, v. 
318 That also divers Salts, .are very Volatile, is plain from 
the fugitiveness of Salt. 1822^ Hazutt Table-/. Ser. 11. L 
(i86g) 2 The suddenness and fugitiveness of the interest taken 
in them. 1833 Lamb Elia, Snperann. Man ii, What with 
my sense of its fugitiveness, and over-care to get the greatest 
quantity of pleasure out of it. 

t !Fxi‘gitOUr. Sc. Obs. Also 6 fug(i)atour. 
[ad. L.fug/tor, i. fugere to flee.] A fugitive./ 

1533 Bellenden Livy ii. (1822) 124 The Hethruschls war 
advertist be ane fiigitoure of this huge nowmer of bestial 
Hand utouth the portis. 1535 Stewart Cron, Scot. II. 355 
All fugatouris als far fra the law that fled, Siclyke for rebel! 
to thame bayth be hed. 

Fn-gle, V. 1 slang or dial, trans. To cheat, trick, 
1719 D'Urfey Pills 1 . 126 Who fugell’d the Parson’s fine 
Maid. 1883 A Imondbury Gloss., Fugel, or Fugle, to cheat, 
deceive, or trick ; used actively. 

Pug’le [back-formation from Fugle- 

man.] 

1. in/r. To do the duty of a fuglemau ; to act as 
guide or director ; to make signals, lit. andfg. 

1837 Carlyle P'r. Rev. III. v. vii. (1871) 207 'Wooden 
arms with elbow-joints are jerking and fugling in the air, in 
the most rapid mysterious manner ! 1863 De Morgan in 
From Matter to Spirit Pref. 35 The case . . fugles admirably 
for a very large class of the philosophical principles. 

b, trans. To give an example of ‘^something) /<?. 
i868 Pall Mall G. 29 June 12/2 The cost of keeping a few 
thousand good men to fugle all the public and dome.stic 
virtues to the benighted millions of Roman Catholics, 

2 . Cotnb. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. RetK IIL y. iv. (1871) igt The French 
nation is of gregarious imitative nature ; it needed but a 
fugle-motion in this matter. 1842 Miall in Nonconf. J.\. 
377 The fugle-word [Martyrdom] of our present article, is a 
venerable expression. 

Flence Pu'gliug vbl sb. 

1858 Carlyle Gt. n. ii. ('i868i I. 81 No Czech blows 
into his pipe in the woodlands, without certain precautions, 
and preliminary fuglings of a devotional nature. Ibid. iv. 
viii. 468 A certain handy and correct young fellow., 
who already knew his fugling to a hair’s-breadth, wa,<s 
Drill-master. 1S63 Reader g, Vitc. 65,6 What the author 
call.s, metaphorically, * Fugling’, or the representation of 
a corporate process of mind by some single exaggerated 
instance of the same proce.s.s stationed in front of it. 

IFuglemaB (fii'/'g’lmgen). Also fugelman, 
fugal man, flugleman, flugelman. [ad. Ger. 
flilgclmann leader of the file, Lflilgel wing + mann 
Man.] a soldier especially expert and well drilled, 
formerly placed in front of a regiment or company 
as an example or model to the others in their 
exercises. 

1804 Morn. Ckron. in Spirit Publ. yrnls (1805) VIII. 117 
Time has utterly deprived these stifTening limbs of mine of 
all power to spring through the rapid motiom of the fugle- 
man. 1809 W. Irving Knickerb. (i86j) 143 Several times was 
Antony obliged to stand forth like a fugleman and repeat the 
sign. 1814 W. I aylor in Monthly Rev. LXXIV. 271 Like 
the flugelman of a regiment, he over-act.s the inovemenw 
which he would excite in others, 1858 Carlyle Predk. Gt. 
1 . V. V. 579 This Hohmann was now P'liigelmann Q fvLglemsi.n * 
as we have named it, leader of t he file). 1886 H. F. Lester 
Under two Fig Trees 229 With the captain as volunteer 
fugleman the colony quickly enrolled. 
iransf and/%'. 

1814 J, Gilchrist Reason 44 After the example of some 
great gardener who has been made flugle-man to all gene- 
rations. 1827 S YD. Smith IVks. (1859) II. 120/z We pro- 
pose Lord Nugent as a political flugelman. 1845 Miall 
in Nonconf. V. 33 What I must tlie state be fugleman to 
God’s worshipers, that all may as.sume the same posture 
and bow alike? 1847 Alb, Smith Ckr. Tadpole xliv, (1879) 
388 Acting as fugleman for the approbation, \yhich was 
judiciously thrown in from time to time. _ 18^ E. Forbes 
Lit. Papers vi. 16S Popular guides to public collections are 
seldom of more value than the explanations of the fugleman 
of a raree-show. 1875 F. Hall in Lippincotts Mag, luiY. 
342/1, 1 picked out their fugleman, a well-grown, boar, 
and fired. 

Hence r’u'g'lenmiLsMp, the office and duties of 
a fugleman. Also by substitution, Pu'glewomau, 
a woman who gives a signal. 

1845 Carlyle Cromwell (1871) I. 37 Not the smallest 
regularity of fuglemanship or devotional drilt-exercise, 1868 
Daily Tel. 27 ]\’Iay, Miss Tickletoby. .well acting as fugle- 
woman to her eight-and- twenty boarders, waves her virtuous 
pocket-handkerchief in response to the .salutations from 
a drag full of roystering young guardsmen. 

Pugtie Forms: 6-8 fuge,(7fug), 7-8 

feuge, 7- fugue, [a. F. fttgue, ad. It. fuga lit. 
* flight ’ i-Sh.fuga, related to fugere to flee.] ^ A 
polyphonic composition constructed on one or more 
short subjects or themes, which are harmonked ac- 
cording to the laws of counterpoint, and introduced 
from time to time with various contrapuntal devices’ 
(Stainer and Barrett). Double Fugue (see qiiot. 
1880). 

1597 Morlev Introd. Mus. 76 We call that a Fuge, when 
one part beginneth and the other singeth the same, for some 
number of notes (which the first did sing). 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § II 3 The Reports and Fuges have an Agreement 
with the Figures in Rhetorick, of Repetition, and Traduc- 
tion. a 1646 J. Gregory Posikuma (164.9) 4^ The Contra- 
punctum figuratum, consisting of Feuges, or maintaining of 
Points. 1667 Pepys Diary 15 Sept., The sense of the words 
being lost by not being heard, and especially as they set 
them with Fuges of words, one after another, 1667 Milton 
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P. L. XI, 563 His volant touch Instinct through all propor- 
tions low and high Fled and pursu'd transverse the resonant 
fugue.^ 1795 Mason Ck. Mus. i, 59 The Fugue is indeed come 
into disrepute with Modern Masters. 1875 Ouseley Mus> 
Form ii. 4 'I'he art of Fugue can be mastered thoroughly by 
dint of laborious application. 1880 Grove D iet, Mtis, 1 . 459 
Double Fu,i>ue, a common term for a fugue on two subjects, 
in which the two start together. 

trausf. 1863 Geo. ILiaot Romo la i. i, Elderly market- 
w'omen ..contributed a wailing fugue of invocation. 

Comb. 1869 Ouseley Coumerp. xviii. 130 Of all kinds of 
musical cora^josition none perhaps is so important as the art 
of fugue- writing. 

FugUO [f. prec. sb.] intr. To com- 

pose, or perform, a fugue. (Nonce-use, io fugue it.) 

1834 Beckford Ital^y I. 4 Half a>dozen squeaking fiddles 
fugued and flourished away in the galleries. 1894 Du 
Mauriek i. 41 They fugued and canoned and 

counterpointed it. 

So Fu'guing vbL sb. t Fu-guing ppl. a. (=* 
Fugued///. 42:.). 

1694 Purcell PlnyfanPs Skill Mus. (1657)98 The third 
sort of Fugeing is called a Double Fuge. 1731 Rules Jor 
Thorotu-Bass in Holder's Harmony 200 Short Lessons by 
way of Fugeing. 1795 Mason Ch. Mus. ii. lo^ Dr. I'udway 
, .had the holdness to declare, ‘ that the practice of fuguing 
in vocal music ob.scured the sen.se.* t86z W, W. Story 
Roba di R. iv, (1864)48 The fuguing chants of the Papal 
choir sound.. down the ai.sles. *878 Mrs. Svgsuf. Fog anuc 
/*. vii, 56 Those old fuguing tunes were like the same [calm] 
ocean aroused by storming winds. 

Fugued ///. a. [f. Fugue sb. and v. 

+ -ED. Ct F. fu^ue.} Composed in the form of 
a fugue. 

1856 Sat. Rev. I. 319/2 1 ’he first part is brought to a close 
by a fugued chorus. 1871 H. B. I’orman Living Poets 369 
A sort of fugued movement. 1878 E. Prout in Grove Diet. 
Mus. I. 307 Pieces written.. in a fugued style, though not 
strict fugues. 

Fuguist (fD/ gist), Also 8 fughist, 9 fugueist. 
[f. Fugue sb + -ist.] A composer of fugues. 

17S9 Burney /// s/. /If w. III. ii, no Handel was perhaps 
the only great Fughist e-vempt from pedantry. xSag Lamb 
Lett 11S88) II, 233 Dear Fugueist, or hear’st thou rather 
Contrapuntist? 1841 H. F. Chori.ey Mus. Mann. 
(1844) III. 246 Classical preluders and steady fuguists will 
come in time. 


Fuliel, -wel, obs. forms of Fowl sb. 

Fiiid(e, obs, form of FEUpi^. 

Fuil-de^mort, corrupt f. Feutli.emortk a. 

1687 A. Lovell tr. Bergerac's Com. Hist 1. 138 And con- 
tents hira.self with an old Fuil-de-mort Cloak. 

Fuil 5 ie, var. of Fulite, St:. 

Fuir-days. Sc. Also foor-, furs-, fuor-. 
[Somewhat obscure ; the sense would suggest iden- 
tification of the first element with Fore aciv., but 
the phonology is in that case abnormal.] a. Late 
in the day far days, forth days (see Fae adv. 
3 c, Foeth A. 4 b). b. Broad daylight. 

i5j3S Stewart Cron. Scot II. 517 The king.. left his 
sueit that tyme, and tuke gud rest, Sleipand rycht sound 
quhill all the nycht wes past, And on the morne, quhill it 
wes neir fuir-dais. *7x8 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. in. 17 
Be that time It was iair foor da5>^. i8c^ J. Stagg Poems 
17 At last 'twas gitten wheyte fuor days, The lavrocks shrill 
war whu.slin'. 

Fuisum, -UTI, obs. forms of Foisok, 
tFuite. Obs. rare. In 5 fuyte. \y..F.fuite 
Bight, i.fuir to flee.] Flight. 

X499 Caxton Eneydos vii. 31 Bemed to theym that they 
oughte to make an eude of their fuyte or fleeynge, 

tF^. Obs. Also 5 fukke, 6 fack(e, fonk©. 
[Proximate source uncertain ; the word, with such 
variety of application as is not uncommonly found 
in nautical terms (cf., e.g., Mizen), occurs in many 
mod, European langs.: F./ixf jib*, (MDu, 

fokhe) foremast ; Ger.foch{e, Bw.fock, Da. fok fore- 
sail. The origin is usually sought in. OFl. fok^ 
action of driving, f. root of fidka to drive ; possibly 
the nautical word was originally a shortening of 
various compounds of this.] Some kind of sail ; 
? a jib, a stay-sail (but prob. used loosely in quots.). 
Also in Covnh.fukmast (in quot. 1 598 •= * foremast ’), 
fuksail,fuksheet. 

X46S Mann. <4 Hottseh. Exp. (Roxb.)2oo Item, my raastyr 
paid for a ffukke maste, ni}.d. 1533 Stewart Cron, 
Scot (1858) I. 20 Tha .salit fa.st. .oefoir the wynd With fuk- 
saiil, topsaill, mane.sall, musall, and blynd. Ibid. 100 It is 
. .Sax houris saling bayth with fuk and blind. 1568 Satir. 
Poems Reform, xlvi. 30 Plum weill the grund quhat evir 
^ doo, Haill on the fukscheit and the blind. XS98 W. 
Phillips tr. Linschoten i. 165 The chiefe Bote.son hath., 
gouernement ouer the Fouke mast, and the fore sayles. 

transf. xsoo-20 Dunbar Poems xiv. 74^ So mony fillok 
with fuck sailis Within this land was nevir hard nor sene, 
a X5a9 Skelton Col. Cloute 399 Set up theyr fucke sayles 
To catch wynde. 

FtLke (fiuk), Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 fuike, -yke. 
A lock of hair. 


Cath. Angl. i4S/i Fuike (< 4 . Fuyk el 1674 
mis 19 Fukes ; Chesh. Locks of Hair. ““ 
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R. Holme Armoury ii. x54/t The Topping, or fore-top [of 
a horse] ; Fuke. 1879 in Miss Jackson Skropsh. Wordbk. 

Fiikes : see Fucus. 

Fill, obs. form of Foul. 

-fTOl, suffix^ originally identical with Full a. 

1 . Forming adjs. In OE. the adj, /v//, like its 
equivalent in the other Teut, langs., was used in 


composition with a preceding sb., forming adjs., 
the etymological sense of which ( - ^ full of . . f) is 
usually somewhat weakened, so that the words may 
be rendered ‘ having’, * characterized by ’ (the attri- 
bute denoted by the sb.) ; the meaning of the suifix 
thus differs little from that of L. -ous. In 
ME. and in mod.E. many new formations of this 
type have arisen, some of them from Romanic sbs., 
as beautiful^ graceful ; and the suffix is still to some 
extent productive. In the 14th c. a few new forms 
arose in which the suffix had the force of ‘ possess- 
ing the qualities of ’ ; e. g. masterful, mattful. In 
OE. full was not ordinarily appended to adjs. ; an 
instance occurs in deorcfull^ Dabkful, used to 
render I., ienebrosus, and prob, formed in imitation 
of it. In the i6th and 17th c. a lew new words 
appear f. adjs. or I^. adj. stems + ful^ e.g. direftd, 
gr'aiefuly trisifuL fier€€ful\ prob. these were due to 
the analogy of older synonyms having this suffix, 
though it is possible that they may have been in 
part suggested by It. words like gratevole {^grade- 
vole)^ the ending of which has an accidental resem- 
blance to the Eng. suffix. As the sbs. to which 
fill is appended are often nouns of action or state 
coincident in form with the stems of related vbs., 
it happens frequently that a word really f. a sb, 
4 - ful is associated in ordinary apprehension rather 
wiih the vb. than the sb. (For this there are 
sometimes special causes ; e. g. the sb. tka^ik being 
obsolete in the sing, while thank vb. is current, the 
adj- thankful is naturally viewed as a derivative 
of the latter.) Hence in mod.Eng. adjs. in fuHit 
sometimes formed directly on verb-stems, the sense 
of the suffix being *apt to’, ‘able or accustomed 
to as in assistful^ disiractful^ crossful^ mournful ; 
an example of a passive sense {y^^able') occurs in 
bashful. 

2 . Forming sbs. In the Teut. langs. the form of 
expression in which a sb, denoting a receptacle is 
followed by the adj. Full in concord with it and 
governing a genitive (e.g. *a hand full of corn’) 
was used, not only in its proper sense, but in the 
transferred sense of ‘ the quantity that fills or would 
fill ’ (the receptacle) : see Full a. i b. The am- 
biguity thus arising is partly obviated by a differen- 
tiation of form ; the sb. and adj. are treated as inde- 
pendent words when they retain their proper sense, 
but as forming a compound wffien the sense is trans- 
ferred, This differentiation has not been carried out 
to an equal extent in the various langs. In Ger., 
handvoll * hamlful mundvoU ‘ mouthful ’ are 
written as single words, but this makes no real dif- 
ference in their syntactical value ; the gender of the 
quasi-compound is determined by that of its first 
element, and there is no inflexion. In OE. the de- 
velopment had proceeded a step further in the case 
of handfull, which, although retaining the fern, 
gender of hand., was so completely one word as to be 
declinable (accus. fulhy^l. fulla.^fttr the prevail- 
ing declension of feminines) j in the T 4th c. the pi. 
was kandfulHs. No other compound of this class is 
found in OE. ; commonly the notion was expressed 
in the original Teut. manner by the adj. in 
concord with the sb. This continued also in ME. ; 
but owing to the practice of using the sing, of a 
noun of quantity instead of the pL after a numeral, 
there is seldom any evidence to show whether the 
ME. antecedent of a word like dishful is to be 
regarded as a syntactical combination or as a single 
word. In mo^iFng.ful has become a suffix form- 
ing derivatives with the general sense ‘quantity 
that fills or would fill * (something), and may be 
attached at pleasure to any sb. denoting an object 
that can be regarded as holding or containing a 
more or less definite quantity of anything ; thus we 
have not only bottleful, boxful, canful. spoonful, etc., 
but bookful, churchful, houseful, worldful, etc. The 
plural fojms spoonsful, cupsful, etc., which are still 
sometimes heard, represent either a survival of, or 
(much more probably) a return to, the older gram- 
matical view ; but though they have thus some 
appearance of historical justification, they are con- 
trary to good modem usage, and are objectionable 
on account of their ambiguity. 

The ON. •>fyllrihan 4 fyUr handful, munn/yllr mouthful, 
etc.) is not identical with the Eng. suffix, but is the sb. 
fyllr fem. ss Fill sb}, and the compounds are therefore all 
fern,, whatever the gender of the first element. 

t FnTciThle, u. Ohsc^ [f. G.fulcJre to support : 
see Fulcrum and -ble.] That may be propped up. 
i<Sa3”-6 in Cockeram ; whence in later Diets. 

+ FnTciment. Obs» [ad. late 'L.fukfmentum, 
f. fulcire : see Fulcrum and -mentJ A prop or 
support ; usually spec, a fulcrum. 


*648 Wilkins Magic i. xii. 80 If we conceive the 

same dis-proportion betwixt their several distances in the 
former faculties, from the fulcimem, or center of gravity, 
they would both equiponderate. 2657 'I'omlin.son Renou's 
Disp. 258 Boughs which without fulcunents would lay along 
the ground. 1695 Alingham Geom. lipit. 54 'V\M& fukimmt 
or point of bearing comes nearer the middle of the Oar. 1710 
Brit. Apollo HI. No. 56. 2/1 in this Position of the Body 
the Fulciment . . is the Legs. 1739 tr. Dnhamets Hmb. i, 
vii. (1762) 17 And a weight, or fulciment, as he calls it. 
ftg. 1796 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XIX. 518 A fuld- 
ment i.s wanting to the lever of revolution. 

Fulcn©(n, var. oifulhtne, early ME., to baptize, 
q.v. under Fullought. 

Fulcra : pi. of Fulchum. 

Flllcraceous (f»lkrJi'Jas),tj:. Bot. [f.FuLCR-UM 
■f -ACEOUS. j Oi or periainiiig to the fulcra of plants, 
x866 in Treas. Bot. 

Fulcral (fz>'lkrat\ a. rare.- [f. Fulcr-um -f 
-AL.] Relating to the fulcra of a fish. 

1873 Nicholson Palmont. 323 Fin borders generally with 
fulcral scales. 

Fulcrant ( fHkrant). Ent. (See quot) 

1826 Kirby 8: Sp. Eniomol. IV. 346 Fuicrani, when the 
trochanter merely prop.s the thigh below at the base, but 
does not at all intervene between it and the coxa. 

Fulcrate vl^^'lkr^’t), a. Bot. [f. Fulcr-um 
4- -ATE^.] Supported by or provided with fulcra. 
1760 Lek Introd. Bot. in. iv, 166 Fulcrate, propt; when, 
their Branches descend to the Root; as in Fievs. i860 
Fow'Ler Med. Voc., L'nlcrate, in Bot., having branches de- 
scending to the eanh ; having fulcres. 1880 Gray Struct. 
Bat. 412/2. 

Fulcre. Englishing of Fulcrum (in sense 2 a). 

i860 in Fowler Med. Foe. 

Fulcrum (f»'lkr»ra). PI. fulcra. Also 7 ful- 
ebrum. la.h. fulcrum (in class. L. ‘the poster foot 
of a couch ’), f. root of fulc-lre to support, prop.] 

1 . A prop or support ; now only spec, in Mech. 
the point against which a lever is placed to get 
purchase or upon which it turns or is supported. 

1674 Petty Disc. Vnpl, Proportion 41 Square Rods., 
wiiose Ends let l)e sujiported with convenient Blocks or 
Fulcra. 1690 Boyle bHd. Hydrostat. ix. 60 The Ballance 
hangs on a stable Fulcrum. 1774 Goldsm. A'at. Hist. (1776) 
VII. 1S2 They [serpents] entirely v/ant a fulcrum, if 1 may 
so exf>ress it, from whence to take their spring, Pai,ey 
Nat. Theol. viii, § 2 The same spine was also . . to afford a 
fulcrum, stay or basis for the insertion of the muscles which 
are spread over the trunk of the body. 1803 J. Wooo 
Princ. Mech, iv. 50 1 ’he Lever is an inflexible rod, moveable 
upon a point which is called the fulcrum or center of 
motion. 183a De la Beche Geol. Man, (ed, 2) 40 If the 
centre of gravity of the mass chances to be high and far 
removed from the perpendicular of its fulcrum, the stone 
falls from its elevation. 185^ Holi>en Hum. Osteol, (1878) 
141 The use of the scapula is to afford a movable fulcrum 
for the motions of the arm. 1869 Gillmore Reptiles Birds 
ii. 59 They hook themselve.s on to a tree, which gives them 
the power of a double fulcrum, 

1678 Cudworth Iniell, Syst 472 The most excellent Ful- 
crum of the Soul, the perswasion of the Everltving God. 
atSn T. Goodwin IFks. (1682) IL iv. 335 Our Hearts will 
need a most special strong fulchnim, support and susteiner 
(as the word imports). 1804 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. H. 
334 I'his . . should have been selected as the fulcrum of in- 
dication, 1850 Merivale Rom, Emp. (1865) I. iv. 172 
The consulship was the fulcrum from which the whole 
Roman world was to be moved. 1853 Sm H. Douglas 
Miiit, Bridges (ed. 3) 222 A footing once gained is a fulcrum 
which should never be lost, 

2 . (Chiefly pi.) a. Bot Accessory organs or 
appendages of a plant ; e, g. bracts, stipules, ten- 
drils, etc. 

1785 Martyn Rousseau's Bot xxxi. 485 The parts I now 
allude to, are what he [Linnajusl calls Fulcra, props or sup- 
ports of the plant, 1807}'. E. Smith Phys. Bot. xvii. 218 
Of the several kinds of Fulcra, or Appendages to a plant. 
1874 Cooke Fungi 62 In an exotic genus., the fulcra, or 
appendages, .are black. 

b. Ichth. (pi.) The small osseous scales ar- 
ranged in a row and situated on the anterior ray 
of the fins of many ganoid fishes* 
x88o Gunther Fishes 360 Vertical fins with a single series 
of fulcra in front. 1885 tr. Clam' ZoSl. IL 164 The spine- 
like splints known as/w/mx. 

Fulder, Sc. var, of Fouldri, Obs., a tbunderbolt, 

1^x3 Douglas JEneis xn, xiv. 88 Nor fuldcris dynt 
With sik a rummyll com bratland on sa fast. 

Fxile, Sc. form of Fool ; obs. form of Fowl. 
FnMl (fulfi‘1), V. Pa. t. and pa. pple. fulfiUedL 
(fulfi-ld). Forms : 1--7 (see Full a. and Fill v.\ 
8-9 fullfill, 3-9 fuMll, 4- fulfil. [OE. fuU- 
fyllan, f. Full a. ^hfyllan to Fill. Cf. to fill full ; 
see Fill I.] 

1 . trans. To fill to the full, fill up, make full. 
Const, of with. Now only arch. 

a. in material sense. a 

c xooo j®LFRic Gram. xxvi. (Z.) 153 Compleo, ic fullfylle. 
c 1250 Old Kent Semn. in O. E. Misc. (1872} 29 po serganz 
uuluelden ho faten of watere. £rx35o VFilL Falerfte 4319 
A 1 ])at huge halle was hastili fulfulled. 1382 Wyclif Gen. 
i. 28 Orowe 3e and be 5e multiplied and fulfille the erthe. 
CX400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg. 10a Aftirward I ful fi Hide F® 
wounde with hoot oile of rosis. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
79b/2 All the londe therof shal be mifyllid with deserte. 
la 1500 Chester PL (E. E. T. S.Hi. 68 All Beastes I byd 
yow multeply , . the earth to fulfill. iS4a-77 Vicary A nat 
li. (1888) 22 Simple and pure fieshe, which fulfylleth the 
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FULGURABrCE, 


coiicatiities of voyde places. 1875 Jowett Plaio(<s:^s tz) III. 
676 The world has received animals . . and is fulfilled with 
them. . , . 

b. in immaterial applications. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 852 (Gott.) God ..fiilfild |>is world al wid 
his grace. X413 Pilgr. So-Mle (Caxton) v. xiv. (1859) So The 
Apostles were fulfylled with the holy ghoost. 1480 RobL 
Devyil 5 Hys hearte was fullfylled all with thought. is*9 
More Com/, ogst. Trib, i. Wks. 1151/2 Theyr owne con- 
science . . may fulfil their heartes wyth spiritual ioy. 1563 
Homilies ii. Rogation Week i. (1859) 475 He..fu]fiUeth 
both heaven and earth with his presence. i6ia T. Taylor 
Comm Titus ii. 12 Be not drunke with wine, but be fulfilled 
with the spirit, 1833 Scott 'i'alism, xxiv, I have never 
known knight more fulfilled of nobleness. 1830 'I'ennyson 
Poems 35 Her subtil, warm, and golden breath Which 
mixing with the infant’s blood Fullfills him with beatitude. 
3864 Swinburne Atalanta 2120 Filling thine eyes And 
fulfilling thine ears With the brilliance of battle. 1870 
M orris Earthly Pan 1. i. 313 When he was fulfilled of this 
delight. 

f e. To spread tliroiigli the whole extent of; to 
pervade. Ol>s. 

138a Wycljf xxiii. 24 Whether not heuene and erthe 
Y fulfilled seith the Lord. XS35 Coverdale Dan, ii. 35 The 
.stone .. became a greate mountayne which fulfylleth the 
whole earth. 1581 Marbeck Bk, of Notes 436 Tlje glorie 
of the Lord fulfilling the house, 
f 2. To furni *h or supply to the full with what is 
wished for; to 1111 as with food; to satisfy the 
appetite or desire of, Obs, 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter ciii[i]. 16 Be fulefilled sal trees ofe 
felde ilkati. C1340 Cursor M. 6842 (Fairf.) pe seyuende 
3ere lete hit ly sulle pe pouer men hunger for to fulfille, 
X38a WycLiP IVlait, xv. 33 Therfore wherof .so many loouys 
to vs in de.sert, that we fulfille so grete a cumpanye of 
peple? 1430-40 Lydg. Bochas in. i. 11554) 70 Thyne 
empty wombe eche day to fulfill, If thou mighte.st haue 
vittayle at thy w-ill. e 1430 tr. De Imitaiione i. i. 3 pe eye 
is not fulfilled wip |?e sijt nor pe ere wij? heringe. c 1500 
Lancelot 941 Your plesance may ye wel fulfill Of me. 1592 
Timme Ten Eng, Lexers F ij. Not to sustaine nature, .but 
to fulfill insaciable gurniandize. i6ox Holland Pliny I. 
1 14 To fulfill his greedy and endlesse appetite. 

3. To fill lip or make complete ; to supply what 
is lacking in ; f formerly sometimes with forth. 
Also, to fil up or supply the place of (something) ; 
to compensate for (a defect"). Ohs. exc. arch. 

a X175 Coti. Horn. 219 Al .swa fele be me mihte bat tioSe 
hape fulfellen, cxapo .S". Eng. Leg. I. 305/214 pare-fore 
man is i-wrou^t, To fulfulle pc teope ordre pat was out of 
heouene i-brougt. c 13^ Wyclif Last Age Chirche p. xxvii, 
Cristen men hauen xxi lettris.-and seuynge to eche c. pe 
newe Testament was endid whanne pe noumbre of 1 :h:s 
assingned kttris was fulfilled. 1383 — Phil. ii. 2 Fulfille 
ae my joye. <7x400 LanfranPs Cirurg. 29 po .ij. defautis 
pe medlynge of pe ligament fulfillip. c X440 Promp, Pam. 
182 Fully lTyn_ or make a-cethe in thynge pat wantythe, 
supleo. X473 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scott. (1877) I. 30 Item iij 
quarteris of blak to fulfill furth the lynyng of the Queynis 
g<x>ne. 1333 Bkllenden Livy ii. (1822) 107 The new Faderis 
chosin. .to fulfilltheauldnowrnerof Faderisaforeminist. 1536 
'KoBimon tv. MorPs Utop. {ed. 2)n.(Arb.)‘9o Then they fulfyll 
and make vp the numbre with cytezens. 1830 Mrs. Brown- 
ing Poems I. 9 Glory and life Fulfil their own depletions, 
t b. absoL or intr. To supply what is wanted. 
X390 Gower Conf. III. 138 Where lacketh good the word 
fulnlleth To make amendes for the wronge. 

t4. To fill, hold, or occupy (a position that has 
been vacant); to take (the place of something). Obs. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 33 Man shoMe fuluullen englene 
sete. c X400 Lan/ranPs Cirurg. 221 pat it m^te fulfille pe 
place of pe prote. x432-$o tr. Higden (Rolls) 1. 289 Whiche 
gete turfes. .to fullefille the stede of woode. 1309 Barclay 
Shyp of Polys (1570) 168 His wretched Carcas shall the 
voyde graue fulfill, 1548-77 Vicary Anat.^ ii. (1888) r8 
Some [bones! to fulfyll the hoUowe places, as in the haudes 
and feete, 

6 . To carry out or bring to consummation (a 
prophecy, promise, etc.); to satisfy (a desire, 
prayer). 

In origin a Hebraism: a literal transL of the Vulgate 
adimpleroy implere, Hellenistic Greek irXijpovv, used in an 
unciassicai sense after Heb. nVo, literally ‘ to fill*. 

C12TO S. Evzg. Leg. L 104/119 it scholde bi-foren eov 
alle bi folfuld bi me her. a 1300 Cursor M. 26254 His 
flexs lust to ful-fill. c x^2o Cast. Love 1201 The profecye of 
Symeon Wes fulfylled thon. <71385 Chaucer L. G, W. 694 
Cleopatra.^ Thilke comenant..! wele fulfille. 140a G. ap 
David in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. I. 6 Other thinges he 
behi3t me the qwxch he fulfullyt not. 13x4 Barclay Cyt. 
^ Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 9 Fulfill thy promise, I praye 
the now begynne. <1x633 Austin Medit. (1635) 43 His 
purpose was onely to get money : but God’s purpose was 
(thereby) to bring Mary to Bethlehem. Hee, to fill full 
his Gofers, God, to fulfill the Prophecie.s. 1769 J. Brown 
Elct, Bible (1818) s. V., To fulfil requests and desires is to 
grant the things desired. 1837 Carlyle Pr. Rev. I. tv, i. 
(1872) loi The universal prayer therefore Is to be fulfilled. 
x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. xvi. 1x2, 1 fulfilled to the letter ray 
engagement, .to ask no help. 1864 Bryce Holy Rmn. Emp. 
ix. (7875) 14s Full of bright promise never fulfilled. 1883 
H. Spence:r in Coni emp. Rev. XLIII. 15 Nature leads men 
by purely personal motives to fulfil her ends. 

reft. 184a Tennyson Card. Dau. 233 My desire. .By its 
own energy fulfill’d itself. 1847 — Princ. vn. 121 If you 
be, what T think you, some sweet dream, I would but ask 
you to fulfil yourself. 

6 . To carry ont, perform, execute, do (something 
enjoined) ; to obey or follow (a command, the 
law, etc.). 

c X2SO Gen. 4- Ex. 1222 To fulfillen godes reed, a 1300 
Cursor M. 9736 hi will i sal euermar full-fill. 1390 Gower 
Conf. HI. 264 That thing may he nought fulfille. 1484 
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Caxton Fables of Msop n. xvi, My mayster , , whiche con- 
strayneth me to fulfylle his wylle. 1326 Piigr. Perf. (W. de 
W. 1531) 2 So to study this present treatyse, that they may 
fulfyll it in theyr lyuyng. 1645 Milton Colast. Wks. 11851) 
353 Let not therfore under the name of fulfilling Charity, such 
an unmerciful! .. yoke, bee padlockt upon the neck of any 
Christian. 1667 — P. A. xn. 402 The Law of God exact he 
shall lulfil. 1777 Blair Serm. I. iv. in Let us carry on our 
preparation for heaven, .by fulfilling the duties and offices of 
every station in life 1781 Cowper Expost. 644 To praise 
him Is to serve him, and fulfil. . his unquestionecl will. 1835 
J. H. Newman Par. Serm. (1837) I. v. 76 In what sen.se do 
we fulfil the words of Christ? 1871 R. jEllis CatJilluslxvv. 
310 Still each hand fulfilled its pious labour eternal. 

tb. To perform, execute, accomplish (a deed"). 

a X22S Amr. R. 288 5if were eise uorto fulfullen l>e 
dede. <7x400 M aun dev. (1839) v. 53 Thei fulfillen first the 
more longe Pilgrymage, and after retournen ajen be the 
nexie Weyes. 1582 A. Monday Discov. E. Campion in 
Arb, Gartier'^Wi. 205 The deaths of tlie.se noble personages 
should be presently fulfilled. 1593 Shaks. Lucr. 1635 Where 
you did fulfil The loathsome act of lust. 

c. To fill the requirements of, answer (a pur- 
pose), comply with (conditions\ 

1784 CowPER Tiroc. 93 If all . . Fulfill the purpose, and 
appear design’d Proofs of the wisdom of th' all-seeing Mind. 
f79.3 Smeaton Edystone L. § 304 Every stone fulfils its place 
inside and out. 1834 Lvtton Pompeii i. ii. The numerous 
haunts which fulfilled with that idle people the office of caf^s 
and clubs at this day. X840 Lardner Geom. 112 If in two 
triangles, either of the conditions of .similarity be fulfilled, 
the other condition inu-t also be fulfilled, i860 Mill Repr. 
Govt. 118651 i/i To inquire what form of government is best 
fitted to fulfil those purposes. 1862 H, Spencer First Princ. 
II. iv. § 53 (187s) J74 Before a truth can be known as neces- 
sary, two conditions mufjt be fulfilled. 1870 M. D. Conway 
Earthiv. Piigr. xxvii. 320 A street speaker and his audience 
fulfilling the condition of moving on. 1875 Jowett 
(ed. 2) V. 200 The Cretan laws, .fulfil the object ofiaws, which 
is to make those who use them happy. 

7. To bring to an end, finish, complete (a period, 
portion of time, a work, etc.). 

CX290.9. Eng. Leg. I. 5/145 ^wane time were folfuld. 
1340 Ayenh. 262 pis hoc is uolueld ine be of b® holy 
apostles Symon an ludas, cx^oa L an fraztc's Cirurg. 168 
pere is fulfillid b® firste dige.stioun of pe guttis. CX400 tr. 
Secret a Secret. ^ Gov. Lordsk (E. E. 'r. S.) 71 Turne he 
vpon by left syde, and fulfylle py sleepe vpnn hat syde. 
1413 Piigr. Sowle (Ca.xto 1) v. i. (1859) 72 A thynge that is 
infynyte raaye not be fulfilled. XS26-34 Tindalk .< 3 <rrjr xiii. 
25 When John had fulfylled his course, he sayde, whome 
ye thinke that I am the same am I not. 1535 Coverdale 
2 Sam. vii. 12 Whan thy tyme is fulfylled y*' thou sTialt 
slepe with thy fathers. 1784 Cowper Task vi. 786 Six 
thousand years of .sorrow have well-nigh Fulfilled their 
tardy and disastrous course Over a sinful world, 18x4 
Scott Ld. of Isles 11. xxlx, Whose ill-timed speed Fulfill’d 
my soon-repented deed. 

Hence IFnlfiTled ppL a. 

1649 Milton xxvii. Wks. (1847) 329/1 All our past 

and fulfill’d miseries. 

Fnlflller (fulfidst). [f. Fulfil v. + -eb k] One 
who f ulfils, in various senses of the vb. 

14x3 Piigr. Scnvle (Caxton 1483) v. xiv, 108 The hooly 
ghoost that is the ender and the fulfiller. 1345 Bkinklow 
Lament. 24 b, Christ wolde not breake the lawe, but was 
the fullfiller of the lawe. 1692 South Serm. (1718) II. 102 
God himself is first the author, and then the fulfiller of 
them. 1732 Law Spirit of Love n. (x8i6) 138 A fulfiller of 
all righteousness, 1843 Hood Forge i. xiii, Of his duty .so 
true a fulfiller. i860 Pusey AAV*. Proph. 110 The faithful 
Fulfiller of His promi.ses. 

ynliilling* (fulfi*liq), vbl. sb. [f. Fulfil v. + 
-ingI.] The action, of the vb. Fulfil in various 
senses ; an instance of this ; also coficr. that which 
fulfils. Cf. Fulfilment, now usually substituted. 

334.0 Ayenb. 260 God pet is ]fe endeand pe uoluellinge and 
pe somme of his wylninges. 1382 Wyclif Rom. xiii. 10 
Therfore loue is the plente, or fuTfillinge, of tlie lawe. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxxviii. 263 For vnmesurable ful- 
fylling of his lust pis lyf shorted the souner. 1326 Piigr. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531 ) 43 The accomplysshynge or fulfyllynge 
of his commaundementes, ^ 1628 J. Gaule Praxt. Theories 
(1629) 22 He could haue indured anything rather then a 
Prophecies not fulfilling. 1671 Milton P. R. ii. 109 With 
thoughts Meekly compos’d awaited the fulfilling. 1715 Dr 
Foe Pam. Instmct. i. i. (1841) 1. 29 The fulfilling of Old 
Testament types, and Old Testament promises. 
Flil£lling (fulfi-lii)), ppl. a. [f, as prec. + 
That fulfils, in senses of the vb. ; f hence, 
complementary or suitable to {obs.). 

3340 Ay end. 113 pa^ ha leuede an hondred year., he ne 
mi^te na^t do uoluellinde penonce of one dyadliche zenne. 
1432 in Willis & Clark Cambridge {x886 l. 282 A Batylment 
by nethe with a Crest above and a Casement fulfyllyng to 
the werk. 1606 Shaks. Tr. tjf Cr. Prol. 18 With massie 
Staples And corresponsiue and fulfilling Bolts. 

lSil£lmexit (fulfilment), [f. Fulfil v. + 
-MKNT.] The action or an act or process of ful- 
filling ; accomplishment, performance, completion. 
(Not in Johnson 1755 .) 

X775 in Ash. 1777 Blair Serm. I. v. 14T With what 
entire confidence ought we to wait for the fulfilment of all 
his other promises, m their due time. 1786-1805 J, H. 
Tooke Purley (i860) 586 Gage, By which a man is bound 
to certain fulfilments, 1830 Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 
1. iii. (1851) 42 There are consequences and fulfilments of 
the laws of nature. 1849 James Woodman ii. She exacted 
a fulfilment of all prescribed duties from her nuns. 1891 
Law Rep. Weekly Notes 76/2 The fulfilment of the con- 
dition literally became impossible. 

t Pu'lgence. Obs. [f. as next ; see -ence.] 

next- 

? a 1500 Chester PLiK. E. T. S.) i. x8o And here were now 


the Trynitie, We sholde him pass by our fulgence. <2 X645 
Heywo<jd Epil. Wks. 1874 VI. 343 May Vtjnus and the 
Moones bright constellations, With their best fulgence 
smile on all your Nations. 1632 Benlowks I'heoph. v. Ivii, 
Sols radiant Fulgence in meridian Skies Seem’d shade unto 
those Clarities. 

t Flflgency. Obs. [f. next : see -BNcy,] Ful- 
gent quality; brightness, splendour, 

1639 D, Pell Impr. Sea 480 A flower that will constantly 
expose itself unto the fulgency of the .Sun. 1794 Sullivan 
i 'ieiv Nat. 11. 412 The great fulgency and clearness of the 
sun’s light. 

Ftllgout (fz^dclgent), a. [ad. h. pr. 

pple. of fulgere to shine : see -ent.] Shining 
brightly; brilliant, gHlteiing, resplendent. Now 
poet, or rhelorical. 

1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 13 Ascbes or sonde, whiche 
semenge as thynges impure and wontenge ly^hte be wonte 
to yelde pure materes and fulgent. ? 42x300 York Myst.y 
Inholders (1885) 514 Hayie 1 fulgent Phebus. i6xsCrooke 
Body of Man 563 It cloth lesse hinder the fulgent bvightnes 
of the christaline. 1636 H eywood Loves Mistress 2nd Prol 
Wks. 1874 V. 88 Liquid Gold Of fulgent beautie. 1667 
Milton P. L. x. 449 At last, as from a Cloud, his fulgent 
head And shape Starr-bright appeer'd. xj'^oCii.Qvm. Leonidas 
IV. 518 Other Thracians , fulgent niorions wore, With horns 
of bulls in imitating brass Curv'd o’er the crested ridge. 
1807 WoRDSW. Gipsies 16 Then issued Vesper from the fulgent 
west. 1835 Blackw. Mag. XXXVIII. 401 Brighter, .tiian 
tlie stream Which in Pirene shed it.s fulgent gleam. 

Jig. 1879 G. Meredith Egoist II. ii. 32 The studious 
mind. . throws off acids and cru.sty particles in the piling of 
the yeans, until it is fulgent by clarity. 

b. Her. (See quot.) 

1828-40 Berry EncycL Her. I, Fulgent^ having rays, as 
a star fulgent. 

Hence FnTgreutly adv.., Pulg'eiitiiess. 

1727 Bailey voI. II, Fulgeniness. 1880 G. Meredith 
Trng. Com. (1881) 36 Her hero faced about and stood up, 
looking at her fulgeinly. 

Pulgid [fo'ldgid), a, [ad. ‘L./n/gid-m, f. ful- 
gere to shine.] 

1. Flashing, glittering, shining. 

1636-81 Blount Glossogr.y Pulgidy shining, glistering, 
bright. 1678 R, R[u.ssell] Gebern. 1. iii. vi.74 Of most, .ful- 
gid Splendor. 1715-20 Pope Iliad x. 547 Through the brown 
.shade the fulgid weapons shined. 1773 WiLSON In Phil. 
'Prans. LXIV. 16 This be.auteous substance is at the .sur- 
face, mo.st fulgid. 1791 W. Bartram Carolina 51 The 
fulgid .sunbeams spread abroad their animating light. 1822 
T. Taylor Apuhius xi. 261 A very black robe fulgid with 
a dark splendour. 1870 Emerson Soc* ^ SoUi viii. 163 
Demons with fulgid eyes. 

2. Nat. Hist. (See qnot ) 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV, 279 Pnlgtdy a bright 
fiery red. 

Hence Fnlgl’dity, fulgid state or condition. 
1656-8X in Blount Glossogr. 1733 in Johnson ; and in 
mod. Diets. 

Fulgory fc^otir (f 2 ?*lgoj, -sj). arch. [a. L. 
fulgor, i.julgere to shine.] A brilliant or Hashing 
ligtit ; daxzling brightness, splendour, 

1602 Marston Ant. Mel. i, Introd., By the re.spkndent 
fulgor of this .Steele, I will defende the ieminine to death. 
x(^6 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. x. 128 Glowewormes 
alxve,^ project a lustre in the darke, which fulgour notwith- 
standing ceaseth after death. X665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(1677) 302 Chains of burnished Gold or Bra.ss, whose fulgor 
they delighted in. 179X W. BAnruhU Carolina 13 Thefulgour 
and rapidity <.-f the streams of lightning . . exhibited a very 
awful scene. 1837 Carlyle Pr. Rm. II. v. iv, There had 
risen . . quite another variegated Glitter and nocturnal 
Fulgor. 1877 L. Morris Epic Hades 11, 103 Leaped up the 
hot red sun above the sea, And lit the horrid fulgour of his 
scales, 

fig. 1635 Hbywood Hierarch. V. 278 Those Mindes and 
Essences diuine By nature with Miraculous Fulgor shine. 
1668 H. More Div. Dial. i. xiv. (1713) 28 Hyl. I'here 
shines from them such an intellectual fulgor. 1834 Fraser s 
Mag. X. 699 Their influence shall enable us to make this 
article, .glow with a fulgour not otherwise its own. 

Fulgorous (f^'lgoras), <z. rare. [f. Fulgor 4 - 
-ous,] Flashing, brilliant, lustrous, lit. Jig. 

177a Nugent tr. Hist. Pr. Gerund I. 204 Their waxen 
wings desolving at the inflamed and sparkling rays of so 
fulgorous and resplendent a defender.^ 1833 Carlyle 
Diderot Misc. 1857 III, 194 He heard him [iJiderotl talk 
oneday . .with afulgorous irnpetuosilyalmost beyondhuman. 

11 Fulgnr. Obs. [L., f. fotigere to lighten.] 
Lightning, a flash of lightning. 

1563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 27 Fulgur is that kinde of 
lightning which folio weth thunder. 1695 D’Urfey G lor tana 
ix. 2 Till by some Flashes of AEtherial Fire, And fatal 
Fulgur glimmering Light was lent. 

fig. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 175 The King., 
by the fulgur of his eye can dart them dead, 

Ful^nral (f 2 ?-Igiural), a. rare. [a. U.fulguraly 
ad. L. ftilgurd/is, f. fulgur lightning : see -al,] 
Of or pertaining to lightning. Fulgural science 
(Fr. science fulgurate) : divination by lightning. 

x6s6-8x Blount Glossogr., Fulgttral, belonging to light- 
ning. 1813 T. Busby tr. Lucretius vi. Comm, iv. The 
Romans, it is well known, deriv^ from the Tuscans the 
.system of their fulgural superstition. Ibid. v. Comm, v, 
Their skill in fulgural divination* 1891 tr. De la Saiissaye's 
Man. Sc. Relig. xvi. 139 This fulgural science was con- 
sidered of Etruscan origin. 

t Fti’lgurance. Ohs. rare. ff. next : see 
-ANCE.] Dazzling brilliance (as of lightning). 

x65a Benlowks T/ieopk. vi. xxiv, Who, like a full-orb’d 
Moon, our stars out-shin’d In glorious Fulguranceof roinde. 
Ibid. VII. xxviii, From this Fulguraoce such splendors fly. 


FUIiGUEAFT.: 

PulgTirant (f^-lgiiarant), a. [ad. la, fulgurant- 
e?ny pr. pple. of fuIgM'dre to lightmf t fulgur 
lightning; : see -aot.J _ lashing like lightning. 

1647 H. More Resolution Poems 175 XThough] jfature 
play her fiery games In this forc’d Night, with fulgurant 
flames. 3840 Browning Sonfello y, 43 Careful Jove’s face 
be duly fu'^urant. x868 — Rin^^ 4* Bk. vi. 1600 That erect 
form, flashing brow, fulgurant eye. 

Hence ralgTiraatly 

3873 Dowi'en in Confemp. Rev. ^uly 393 This eruption 
fin V. Hugo's^CAdtimeuts}, which is meant to overwhelm 
the gewgaw Empire goes on fulgurantly, resoundingly, and 
not without scoriae and smoke, 
ru'lgurate, t), [f. L. fuiguj'dt- ppl. stem of 

fuigurdre to lighten, lightning; see -A'fEti.] 
hiir. To emit vivid flashes like lightning. 

1677 Phil. Trans, XVIIL 867 [Itjdoth nowand then fulgu- 
rate, and sometime.s also raise it sblf ais ’twere into waves of 
light, x686_^Goad Ceiesl. Bodies i\. iii. 179 As soon would 
we have believed that two Duimonds could Fulgurate, *756 
[see Flagrate w.] 

Hence Fudgurating: ppL a. ; also transf. (of 
pains) darting like lightning through the body. 

16^7 Phil. Trans, XVI 11. 867 This fulgurating substance 
carries its light alwaies with it._ 1709 F. Hauksbee 
Meek. Ea:p. H. (17 rp) 36 A brisk Fulgurating Light was 
produc’d. 1878 A. M. Hamil'i on N'erji. Dis. 276 The indi- 
vidual may first notice the commencement of the disease 
by fulgurating pains which dart from the feet up the legs 
and thighs. 

I*wlgtiratioai (f»lgiiir^!-Jm). [ad. l^.fulgum- 
fim-emyXx. of action i, fuigurdre ; see Fulgurate 
and -ATION. Ci. Y . fulguraiion.l 

1 . The action of lightning or fl'ishing like light- 
ning; chiefly in pL flashes of lightning. Now rare 
in literal sense. 

, J’ Done Hist Septuaeint 57 Your Eyes.. were so 
incountred with the order and .splendor of the worke.s . . so 
as you should be forced to turn them elsewhere or not too 
stedfastly behold their Fulguration. 1642 Howeix E'er, 
Trav. fArb.) 12 Though thunder be first in Nature being by 
the violent eruption it makes out of the cloud the cause of 
such fulgurations- 3684 T. Burnet Th. Earth u, 93 The.se 
.signs are chiefly, -the fulgurations of the air, and the falling 
of stars. 1813 T- Forster Atmospk, Phaemm. (181.5) 76 
The vespertine fulgurations, called summer lightning, are 
not followed by any thunder at all. 
fig. 3874 H. R. Reynolds ^ohn. Bapi. ii. 88 Angels are 
the fulgurations of His power. 1877 E. Cairo Philos, Kani 
V. 86 The continual fulgurations ordeity. 

2 , In Assaying. (See quots.) Cf. Bltck. 

1676 CoLE-s, Eulguraiiofty a reducing metals into vapours 
by the help of lead (in a copel) and a violent fire. 1758 
Reio tr. Macfuer's Chym. l, 323 The surface of that metal 
will at once dart out a dazling splendour : but, if the fire be 
.strong enough to keep the Silver in fusion . . this change of 
olour, which is called its fulguration, will not l)e so percep- 
tible, and the Silver will appear like a bead of fire. 1853 
Ure Did. Arts I. 98 When the lead is wasted to a certain 
degree, a. very thin film' of it only remains on the silver, 
which ca'Uses the irid^cent appearance, like the colours of 
soap-bubbles ; a phenomenon, called by the old cheraistS| 
fulguration. 

f! Fu-lgurator. rare, ^^.fttlgurdterf .fulgur 
Hghtomg,] A priest who mterprets lightning. ■ 

2813 T. Bu.sby tr. Lucretius vi. Coram. v. The Tuscan 
fuIgurators..were induced . . to direct sacrifices whkh they 
k lew would be unacceptable to the Gotis. 
t Fu’lgure* Obs. rare. [a. .fulgure, f. L. 
fulgur = FuLGOit. 

a 1633 Austin Medit. (1635) 88 The Light or fulgure in it 
[star] was purely SupematuralL 1661 Morgan Sph. Gentry 
i. iii. 34 Noble by reason of fulgure and transparencie. 
Bui^TeotlS, a. rare~K [f. 'L.fulgureus (f. 
fulgur lightning) : see -Eous.] Of the nature of 
lightning, 

1863 Tylor Early Hist. Man. viii. 224 Generated in the 
sky by a fulgureous exhalation. 

FTHgairite (£»■ Igiuroit). [£ 1,. fulgur lightning 

1 . Geol. (See quot 1865.) Also written (less 
correctly) fidgorite. 

1834 Mrs. Somerville Connex. Pkys. 5<c. xxvii. (1835) 31a 
Br, Fiedler exhibited several of these fulgorites in London 
. . dug out of the sandy plains of Silesia and Eastern Prussia. 
*845 Darwin Voy. Nat. iii. (1852) 60 At Paris M.M. 
Hachette and Beudant succeeded in making tubes in mo.st 
respect similar to these fulgurites. 1865 Page Handbk. 
Geol. TermSy Fulgurite ^ Eulgoriie, any rocky substance 
that has been fused or vitrified by lightning. More strictly 
applied to a bore or tube produced by the passage of light- 
ning into a sandy soil. 2884 Comh. Mag. Nov. 526 In 
sand or rock, where lightning ha.s struck, it often form.s 
long hollow tubes, known to the calmly discriminating 
geological intelligence as fulgurites. 

2 . An explosive substance (see quot. 1889), 

i8®3 H. S, Drinker Tunnelling (ed. 2) 102. Cun- 
dill Diet, Explosives, Enlgurite consists of riitro-glycerine 
mixed with some coarsely ground farinaceous substance. 
2894 Daily Neios 22 Jan. 5/5 At Geneva a trial has lieen 
made in a quarry with the new explo.sive, ‘ fulgurite under 
the direction of the inventor, Raoul Pictet. 

t rnlgliTity. Obs.-^ (See quots.) 

2623 CocKERAM, Eulguritie, lightening. [In eds. 1631-3 
printed Euhuritey in 1637-^ FulguriM\ 2722 Bailey, 
Fulgurity, Shining, Glistering. 

PulgTirOtlS [fip-lgiuros), a. Also 7 fulgrous. 
[f, L. fulgur lightning + -ous.] Resembling light- 
mug ; full of or charged with lightning. Alsoyfg. 

2626 J. Lane Conin, Sqrls T. vin. 2x7 Thepitchie clowdes 
of fulgrous heavu. 1863 Carlyle Fredk, Gt. xix, viu. 
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VIII. 261 The angry similitude had shot, slightly fulgurous 
and consolatory, athwart the gloom of one’s mood. 1876 
Lowell Ode Poet. Wks. 1890 iV. 94 Of Rome, fair quarry 
where tho-'^e eagle.s crowd Vvho.se fulgurous vans about the 
world had blown Triumphant storm and seeds of polity. 

FuHiam (fuflam). slang. Forms : 6 fullan, 
6- 7 fullam, 6-8 fullom, (7 fullum), *1- fulliam. 
[Of uncertain origin : by some conjectured to be 
derived from the place-name Fulham, once a noted 
haunt of gamesters. Another conjecture is that 
the oldest form fullan ■— ‘ full one which would 
suit the sense.] A die loaded at the, corner. (A 
high ftilham was loaded so as to ensure a cast of 
4, 5, or 6 ; a low fulham, so as to ensure a cast of 

1, 2, or 3.) 

c 15S0 Dice-Play C iiij a, Fiillan.s . . be square outward. 
Yet being within at the corner with lead, or other pondorus 
matter stopi^od, minister as great an aduantage as any of 
the re.st. 1592 Nobody «f- Someb. in Simpson Sch. Shaks. 
G878) I. 337 Tho.se are called high Fulloms. 1598 Shaks, 
Merry iF. i. iii, 94 Let Vultures gripe thy guts: for gourd, 
and Fullam holds : & high and low beguiles the rich & 
poore. x6o5 Lend. Prodigal 1. 1 , Two bale of false dice, 
videlicet, high men and low men, fulloms. .and other bones 
of function. 1674 Cotton Compl, Gamester 12 Thh tlmy 
do by fiiLe Dice, as High-B'ullams 4, 5, 6. I.ow-Fullarns 1, 

2, 3. 1711 PocKLis Clftb 21 At dice they have The Doctors, 
the fullom.s. 1801 Pporting Mag, XVlII. 100 A bale 01 
fulhams. 2889 Doyle Plicah Clmhe xxx. 316 'I'liere is no 
loading of the dice, or throwing of fulhams. 

Jig, X644-7 Clevela.nd Char. Bond. Dium. (1677) xo8 
Now a Scotch-man's Tongue runs high P'ullams. Tliere 
is a Cheat 1 1 his Idiom. X664 Butler Phed. 11, i. 642 One 
cut out to pass your tricks on, With Fulhams of Poetick 
fiction, 

f a. Obs. rare. IL.L.fdligindl- 

us {L fuitgo soot) + -JKD T] Of a sooty colour, as if 
powdered black. 

1634 Sir 'r. Herbert Trav. 193 Such the misery ofthe.se 
fuliginated creatures, who as they use all Ceremonies of 
devotion usually on the nights and not at daytime, tis they 
say because the Devill is then sole Ruler. 1796 Kirwan 
£ie?n. Min. (ed. 2) IL 310 It is formed either by the union 
of the Yellow Calx with an excess of Volalkali, and this 
may be called the Fuliginated Calx, 
t Fuligiao'se', a. Obs.-** [ad. h.fultginds-us : 
see Fuliginous and -osb.] s=FuLiaiNOUST and 3. 
X721-36 in Bailey. ■■ x866 in Treas* Boi. 
Fnli^nosity (fl^li^ddin^i-sRi). '[ad, ' F. fuH- 
ginositll f. h.fuligmds-us (see next) + -ITT.] The 
condition or quality of being fiiligmous or sooty ; 
sooty matter, soot. 

1758 , Rkii) tr. MacqneFs Ckym. I. 183 A short taperinjs: 
fimnel. .which will .serve fora chimney to carry off all fuii- 
gino.sities. 1799 Rirwan Geol. AYj. 47X Ail fuliginosities 
arising from com oust io'n on the surface of the eart'h are 
finally carried into the sea. 

fg 1837 Carlyle Mirabmuy Ess. (1840) V, 136 In the old 
Marquis there dwells withal, .a latent fury ana fuliginosity 
very perverting. 289s Expositor Nov. 350 This might be' 
due to intentional fuliginosity— (if I may coin a word) but 
it 'Cannot be the ca.se that the whO'Ie of the I’almud has 
been wilfully obscured- 

.FuHginoilS i firditl^inos), a. Also 7 -anous, 
-inus. [ad. L. fiiliQmds-us^ f. ffdigo soot ; see 
-OG.S. Cf. , fuligiiuttXy -eusel] 

1 . Pertaining to, consisting of, containing, or 
resembling soot ; sooty. 

2622 Burton Anaf. Mel. i. ii. n, v, It offends commonly 
if jt be to, .fuligenou.s, cloudy, blustering, or a tempestuous 
Aire. X638 W ii.kins Ncto IVorldi, (168.4) 73 This Fuliginu.s 
matter, wtilch did thus obscure the Sun, must needs be very 
near his Body. 2646 Sir 7 '. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. xii. 
334 A sootish and fuliginous matter proceeding from the 
sulphur of bodies tonified. 2684 Evelyn Diary 24 Jan., 
lAjndon was so filled with the fuliginous .steam of the 
sea-coal, that hardly could one see across the streets. 1732 
Hales Slat. Ess. I, 260 In great cities where the air is full 
of fuliginous vapours. 1822 Lamb EUa Ser. i. Praise of 
Chimneysweepers, The fuHginou.s concretions, which are 
sometimes found (in dissections) to adhere to the roof of the 
mouth in the.se unfledged practitioners. 2842 Dk Quincey 
Pagan Oracles Wks. VilL 222 A huge octagon lamp, that 
apparently never had been cleaned from smoke and fuligi- 
nous tarnish, 

fg. C2643 Howell (1650) II. 107 Prayer compar’d 
with praise, is but a fiiligint>u.s smoak issuing from the sen.se 
of sin, 2762 Sterne Tr. Shandy III. xix, His ideas . . all 
obfuscated and darkened over with fuliginous matter 1 1845 
Carlyle Cromwell (1871) IV. 3 A very fuliginous set of 
doctrines. 2860 Trollope Cast. Richmond IL 80 The 
debate went on, .wfith many sparks, .of eager benevolence, 
and some few passing clouds of fuliginous self-intere.st. 

b. Covered or blackened with soot. Chiefly in 
humorously bombastic use. 

a 2763 [see FoliginouslyI. 2843 Carlyle Pad Sf Pr. rii. 
XV, Tojhat dingy fuliginous Operative, emerging from his 
soot-milL 2865 Dublin Univ. Mag. 1 1 . 32 A fuliginous 
suburb of factories, n 2876 M, Collins Pen Sketches (iByq) 
I, so The pleasant gardens . . are a delight and a luxury to 
the Ixindoner encapwid from some cloi-se fuliginous domicile. 
2884 Pall Mall G. j6 Oct. i/i All the world is peering 
down the fuliginous chimney. 
t2. Ill old physiology applied to certain thick 
* vapours * or ^ exhalations^ said to be formed by 
orgiiic combustion, and noxious to the head and 
vital parts. Obs. 

*S74 Newton Health Mag. 53 Those apples . . repel and 
drive away all fuliginous rooyste vapours which trouble the 
harte and .strike up into the head. 2621 Burton 3 feL 
It. V. i. iv, It is not amiss to bore the .scull with an instru- 
meut to let out the fuliginous vapours, 2664 Power Exp. 
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Philos, t. sj The grosser Steams that continually perspire 
out of our own Bodies , . are the fuliginous Eructations of 
that internal fire, that coastantly burns within us. 1723 
Bradley Earn. Diet. s. y. Batk,^ It will be attended with 
the.se two Advantages, viz. the Dis.sipation of the fuliginous 
Excrements, and drawing out the superfluous Humours. 

3 . (Chie% iVaA Af/i’A) Soot-coloured, dusky. 

[1688 R. Holme Armoury n. 290 The upper part of the 
Body is brown, or Fulgineous («c;.l 2822-34 Good’s Study 
Med. (ed. 4) 1. 339 A morbid deep-coloured bile, fulvous, 
greenish, or fdiginous. i8z6 Kirby Sl Sp. Enioinol. IV. 
282 EMiginofts, t\\y 0 '£iS,q\xei black of soot. 2869 O. W, 
Holmes Cinders from Ashes in Old Val. (i8pi) 247 
An older and much bigger boy, or youth, with a fuliginous 
complexion. 2874 CauK.s Birds N. IV. 642 Entire plumage 
deep sooty or fuliginous blackish. 

Hence ruli'ginouslj adv., Pnli’iriiioiisness. 
1576 Newton Lenmids Complex. (1633) 222 When this 
sinke of Melancholy k once exhausted, and^ all fuliginous, 
riesse banished. 2652 French Yorksh. Spa ii. 27 According 
to the fuliginousness of vapours more or less recoiling, the 
fire is more or le.-s choaked. a i763SnENSTONK IPks.iyj&P) 
L 1J4 To rear some breathless vapid fiow'rs Or shrubs^ 
fuljginously griuu 1837 Carlyle Er, Rev, II. n. iii, 
Military France is everywhere full of sour inflammatory 
humour, which exhales itself fuliginously, this way or that, 

HPllligO [i..] Soot. iSee also 

quot. 1727.) 

1646 Sir T. Browne /•'/. vr. xii. 335 Tims Camphire 
of a white .suh-.tance, by its fuligo aflordeth a deepe black. 
1693 Evelyn De la Quint. Compi. Card. Advt. to Curious 
4 Wax, or Ojl-Olive (for such it ought to be, to avoid the 
inlollerahle smell and fuligo’sofgrossand cheaper Materials'. 
1727 Bailey vol. H, hniigo, sulphureous, foul and thick 
Vapours, breath’d out at the Itlouth, or thro' the Pore.s of 
the Body. 1830 JVestm. Rev. XU. 387 The book tefore its 
.smells pestileutly of orange peel and the lamp . . nor is the 
fuligo M'anting. 

Fulimart, obs. form of Foumart. 
iFuli: (fulk), V, dial. Also fullock. [Of obscure 
O'rigin; cf. F'ULKat.] (See quots.) Hence FuT- 
loekiBg vbl. sb. 

a 1784 in MiLLKS MS. Gloss. (Halliw.). 2796 Grose Diet. 
Vuig,^ Tongue^ (ed. 3), P'ulk, to use an unfair motion of the 
hand in plu'mping at taw. Schaolbofs term. 2843 P, Parley’s 
Ann. IV. 31 1 'Come, down with your taw— • no fulking. .. I 
like to see 'boy-s manly, even in their boyhood. 1S74 Halu- 
WKLi., E'ulk, a phra.se made use of by boys playing at taw, 
when they silly push the hand forward to lie nearer the mark. 
P'uUock, to jerk the hand unlawfully. A term at marbles. 
2869 P'Smdale Gloss, y E’ullock, to jerk the hand and arm 
unlawfully at marbles, inste.ad of shooting from the thumb- 
joint with the hand perfectly steady. 2875 Whitby Gloss.^ 
E'ulloek, to fire a marble . . from the hand by a Jerk of the 
bent thumb, ■ ‘ I’hat was well fullock’d.' 

Fulk, obs. form of Folk* 
t Fiilkat, 17 . Obs. rare—K (See quot.) 
x688 R. Holme Armoury m. 26$h Fulkat, or Fulkatmg 
over hand [in the Game of Truck | is to make your Ball 
jump over hi,s through the Argolis, when his Ball , lies 
directly in, the way before you.' 

t Fu^lkor. Obs. rare—K [Corruption of Ger, 
fuckir, fugger : cf. Foggeb, Fookeb, FO'WKKe.] 
* A pawnbroker or usurer ’ ( Halliwell). 

X!S6fi Gascoign'E Supposes il iii, A prety paune, the fulkers 
will .not lend you a farthing upO'U it, 
t Txai, sk 1 Obs. [OE. film OS, ful, O^. fully 
str, neut. ; perh. originally the neuter of the adj.] 
A cup, goblet ; a bumper. 

Beowulf 6 t 6 pa freoUc wif ful 7;e-sealde rarest Ea.stdena 
ep-rl-vi'earde. c 1000 .*>ax. Leechd. L 88 Drince tUonne hr«o 
ful fulle. .nistl^. c 120S Lay. 14325 Oder uul me pider fareS 
.. penne pat uul beo 3 icurnen penne cu.vseoS heo preoien. 
truE, sb.'^ Obs. rare.—^ [Identical with 'Sc.fmo 
(see quot. 1675 below) of which Foose seems to be 
the plural, and Fouat a derivative or compound. 

It is not dear wfliether Bulkn’s full Is the original form 
(?from Full a., wfith reference to the fleshy leaves), or due 
to his own conjectural identification of the sb. fow with 
^w=fu'II.| 

Houseieek. 

1562 Bullein Bk. ,9/w//Air fx579) 35 It Is called Houslike 
..in the South parts of Engl'amif but in the North it is 
called Full. 2673 Weddeeburn VocaS.y Sedum majusy 
Fow. 

Full (ful), a.j sh.^y and adv. Forms: 1-7 ful, 
3-5 fol(l0, souih. vol(le, 4-5 fulle, 6 Sc. fow, 
8 *SV. fou, I- full. [Com. Tent, : OE. full 
-OFris .>4 fuh OS. fulil (Du. volb OllO.folJ 
(MHG. ml, mod.Ger. w//), ON. full-r (OSw. 
fukler, mod.Svf. fully On. fidd), Gotb,. full-s i— 
O Feut. *folla-yfidlo- OAryan represented 

also in Lith. pilna-Sy OSl. plfmu ; cf. also the 
synonymous Skx.purndy l...plennsy OIr. IdUy Welsh 
Uawft (:— pre-Celtic ^‘pldm-y piano-), which though 
not formally identical contain the same root and 
suffix. From the Aryan root ^pel-y poF, p[y and its 
extended forms ple-y plS-, etc. are derived many 
words expressing the notion of abounding, filling, 
etc., as Skr. ptru, Gr. ttoAw (see JB'ele al ) ; Gr. 
mptrrXdvai to fill, wX'^prjs full, 7 rKrji$os multitude, L. 
{com-y im-y op-, re-, step-) plcre to fill, plus more. 

In this and in several other words (Sievers Ags, Gr. § 55), 
the^ OE, u represents WGer, o ; when this is the case a 
labia! consonant is alrao.st always present, but the precise 
conditions have not been determined.] 

A. ' • • ' , ' 

1 . Having within its limits all it vsrill hold : having 
no space empty ; replete. Const, of (in OE. with 
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ge7titive). Often with intensive phrases, as ful! as 
01 egg/fuU to the brim (see Beim sb.^ 4 b),/w// to 
overflowing^ full (coUoq.), etc. For advbl. 
full mouth \ see Mouth. 

«iooo Judith waron bqllan steape boren. .swylce 

eac bunan and orcas fulle liettsittendum. c 1290 S, Eng, 
Z,eg. i. 193/45 A fat hare stod fol of bahe- water. at£oo 
E. E. Psalter cxliii. 14 Cleues ofe fulle ere yhite 
\_promfiuaria. eorum plena]. C1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 
41 Heelde into h® hoole. .hoot oile of roses, .til al he wouncle 
be ful- 3:483 CKxron Vocab. 12 Hit is of a fulle fatte. 
1563 W. Fui.ke Meteors >1640} 56 Tiie ignorant in Philo- 
sophy must be admonished, that all things are full, nothing 
is empty, for nature abhorreth emptinesse. 1590 Nashe 
Pasguits Agol. 1. Cij b, To preache to Gods people vpon 
a full stomach. 1597 Shaks. Hen. IV, 11. iv. 68 Can a 
weake emptie Vessel beare such a huge full Hogs-head? 
1648 Gage tVest Ind. vi. 19 Filling them [boats] so fast and 
so full, that some sunke. 1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy, n. 
(1711) 17S When many Whales float on the Sea, they [birds] 
have their Bellies full. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4- P. 
1x2 A Board plastered over, which with Cotton tliey wipe 
out, when full, as we do from Slates. 1710 Steele Tatler 
No. 187 P 5 The full House which is to be at Othello on 
Thursday. 1711 Budgell Sped. No. 77 F 9 When he is 
playing at Backgammon, he calls for a full glass of Wine 
and Water. 171® Arbuthnot John Bull tn. iv. 49 When 
she came into any full assembly. 1764 Foote Patron ni. 
WIcs. 1799 I. 353 Full.. As an egg. 1786 Burns Dream 
131, I nae .seen their coggie fou. 1823 Scoresby Whale 
Fishery 126 An ancient flying, a .signal indicative in the 
whale fishery of a full-shii 3 . t866 G, Macdonald A7in. Q, 
Neighb. iii. (1878) 32 A few full sacks, tied tight at the 
mouth. X870 L’Estrange Miss Mit/ord 1 . ii. 37 The coach 
was completely full. 1891 E. Peacock N. Brendon 1 . 131 
All the .stables were full 1892 Daily Ne^vs 18 Oct. 5/3 
Because they [cemeteries] ai'e full up.. this additional one 
is required. 

b. Locutions in which full is in concord with 
a preceding sb. denoting a receptacle are sometimes 
used transf. to signify either (i) the contents viewed 
with respect to quantity, or (2) a quantity equal to 
the capacity of the receptacle. In the latter of 
these applications, this usage is now almost super- 
seded by the practice of forming derivatives ad 
libitum with the suffix -ful 2. 

ciooo Sax. Leeckd. II. 268 Sele ]?onne cmllc fulne to 
drincanne. c tsto$ Lay. 1285 In ^a;re see heo funden vtlawen 
, .fifti scipen fulle. Ibid. 6470 A kenesweord and enne koker 
fulne flan. 1563 W. Fulke Meteors(i64o} 52 He that hath 
seene an egges .shell full of dew drawn up by the Sunne . . 
in a May morning. 1884 G. Moore MummePs Wife (1887) 
179 Atheatrefull of people. 

c. fig, (see 2 c) ; esp. of the heart : Overcharged 
with emotion, ready to overflow. 

c X300 Cursor M, 19404 (Edin.) Steuin of strenh® and godis 
grace was fillid ful in ilk a place. 1604 Shaks. 0th v. ii. 
175 Speake, for my heart is full. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. i, 
His heart was so full, he could say no more. 1797 Mrs. 
Hadcliffe Italian xii, M y heart was never so full in my life. 

f d. Of an office ; Occupied, not vacant# Const. 

of Obs. 

1S74 tr. Littleionh Tenures 38 b, Where a villeyne pur- 
chasethe the avowson of a Church full of an incumbent. 
4:1734 North Z?W4r(i826) II. ti He laid his eye on the 
place of Chief Ju-stice of Chester, which was full of Sir Job 
Charleton. 

e. Of an animal : Pregnant. Of a fish : Charged 
with roe. Full of {foal) : big with, 
a x6tS Rates Merchandize G i b, Hearings white, full, 
or shotten, the barrell viijj’. liijd. vjzz Load. Gaz. No. 
6120/4 A large Black Mare . . very full of Foal. 1864 Mit- 
chell Herring 114 If the herrings are assorted, namely, 
the full herrings (herrings full of milt and roe) separated 
from maijes (herrings with the milt and roe of a small size), 
and these separated from ‘ylen% empty or shotten herrings, 
the fishery officer has authority to apply a brand with the 
word ‘ full * to the first, and the word ‘ maties * to the second 
description . . in addition to the crown brand. 

t £ Having the outline filled in ,* solid, not open. 
Full flower , fleur plei'm) =* double flower’. 

1597 Morlky Inirod. Mus. Annot., There were . . foure 
maners of pricking, one al blacke, which they tearmed blacke 
full, another which we vse now which they called black 
void, the third all red, which they called red ful [etc.]. 1683 
Robinson in Rays Corr. (1848) 137 It liath no full, or double 
flower, 171S Dksaguliers Fires Dnpr. 118 Make three 
openings in it. .the space Im, which is 6 Inches wide, must 
lie left full., leave qc open 6 Inches wide, he and qy full, 
being of 6 Inches each. 

absol. 1703 T, N. City 4 * C. Purchaser 128 Let the Doors 
..be right over one another, that the void may be upon the 
void, and the full upon the full. 

2 . a. Containing abundance of', plentifully 
charged, crowded, f Rarely const, with. 

a xooo Sal. ^ Sat. 174 (Gr.) Hateh Sonne heaheyning belle 
betynan, fyres fulle. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) tx Eugelonde 
is yol ino5 of frut and ek of tren. 1340 Ayenb. s8 pet corn 
. .Is uol of frut and al ripe, c 1386 Chaucer Kntls T. 1288 
A wrethe of gold . . set ful of stones brighte. c 1400 Lan- 
franc's Cirurg. 53 But if }>e membre pat was brusid be ful 
of senewis, as hand ouper pe foot. 1519 Horman Vulg. 
x.xxi. 257 a, The fylde was strowed full of caltroppis. 1582 
N. Lichefield tr. Castankeda's Conq. E. Ind. xl. 94 Great 
adders, which are very full of poison. 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (x6i4) 341 Which the people take with boords 
bored full of holes. 1621 Lady M. Wroth Urania 229 As 
full of spite and ill nature as a Spider with poy.son. X737 
Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) II. 147 Some Horses will 
be too full of fle.sh. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 436 His 
bedchamber is full of Protestant clergymen. 1878 Smiles 
Robert Dick vii. 76 The sky was full of fire. 

t b. Fojrmerly sometimes of a surface : Covered 
(with). Const, of Obs^ 


1563 W. F.ulkb Meteo7’s (1640) 36 b, The lidde will be all 
full of small drops of water, X579 GossoN6V/x. v 44 w-y)?(Arb.) 
54 We. .turne him away with his backe full of stripes, xs83 
Hollyband Campo di Fior 133 Here be the dice. How full 
of diLst they be. 1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1672) 75 The 
rind of a pure ash colour, full of wrinkles. 

c. In non-material sense : Abounding (in), abun- 
dantly characterized (by). Const, of, occas. fwith 
(in OE. with genit. or instrumental). 

a 1000 CazdmojPs Gen. 1292 (Gr.) He . . 7:eseah unrihte 
eorSan fulle. 4x200 Ormin 1784 Crisstnedd hed.-iss Afl 
full off hali^dome.ss, ^ 4x250 Gen. 4* Ex. xxo Ouer Sat . . An 
o 5 er heuene ful o blis. 4 1320 .^zV Tristr. 1917 A loghe pai 
founden made. Was ful of gamen and play. i;^o Ham pole 
Pr. Consc. 551 pus may a man his bygynnyng se Ful of 
wrechednes and of caytift^. 1397 Rolls of Par It. III. 
379/2 He that hathe ever bene ful of mercy and of grace to 
all his lyeges. 1513 Douglas Mneis ni. Prol. 13 Of uncouth 
dangeris this nixt buik hail is full. 1569 Tukberv. Trag. 
T. etc. (1587) 199, I found him full of amours euery where. 
1611 Bible Acts xiii. loO full of all subtilty and all mis- 
chiefe, 1650 Trapp Comm. Deut. vi. 12 Full with Gods 
benefits. 1682 Norris Hierocles 24 The fuller it is of labour 
& slavery. 1715 Lady M. W. Montagu Lett. (1837) I L xz 
Y our whole letter is full of mistakes. 1754 Shebbeare Matri- 
ww/y(i766)1. 150 Mr. Sharply being retired, full with Self- 
applause of his deep Cunning. 1857 Ld. Houghton in Life 
(1891) II. xii. 18 M. Guizot is.. full of political and Kterary 

f ossip. 1878 Morlky Carlyle Grit. Misc., Sen 1. 200 The 
‘rotestant cause remained full of vitality. 

d. A full man ; (After Bacon) One whose mind 
is richly stored. 

1597-8 Bacon Ess., Studies (Arb.) 10 Reading maketh a 
full man. 1868 Lowell Dryden Pr. Wks. 1890 111 . 105 
For, like Johnson, Burke, and the full as distinguished from 
the learned men, he was always a random reader. 

3 . Engrossed with or absorbed in ; fully occupied 
with the thought of (something). Now only with 
const, of. t F ormerly also with that 01 infinitive. 

1607 Fenton in Lismore Papers Sen ii. (1887) I. 116 We 
are now so full to prouide for the daungers which the tyme 
doth threaten on all sides, that [etc*]. 1633 Bp. Hall //arzf 
Texts 403 Those that are most full, and most conscious of 
their owne infirmities. 1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673)26, 
I could not go my self about it, being full of other business. 
1669 Pepys Diary 24 Jan., The king seemed mighty full 
that we should have money to do all that we desired. 1737 
Bracken Fartdery Impr. (1757) II. 79 These Sort of Petit 
Maiires are so full of themselves, that they reject all wise 
Counsel. 1765 Reid Let, in Wks. I. 43/1 Your friend., 
was very full of you when he was here. 1853 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. II. 238 , 1 am full ofbusine-ss, owing to the sudden move- 
ment.s. 1866 Alger Solit. Fat. Man m. 130 The lonely 
man, if full, is quite likely to be full of himself. 

4 . Having eaten or drunk to repletion. (Cf. Fou.) 
Also full of food, wine, etc. (and vulgar). 

c xooo Ags. Ps. lviii[i}. 15 Gif hi fulle^ ne beoS [hi] fela 
gnorniaS. 1382 Wyclif Acts ii. 13 Thei ben ful of must. 
4x400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 229 And he schal not, whanne 
he is ful, slepe anoon perupon. 1576 Fleming Panopl. 
Epist. 290 Full of wine, and intoxicated with Bacchus 
lorries. 1583 Hollyband Campo di Fior 42 Hast thou no 
liste to eat? Art thou full? i6ix Bible Proxn xxvii. 7 The 
full soule loatheth an honie combe. X7X0 Swift Jrnl. to 
Stella 7 Dec., I ..have eaten cold pie., and I am full. 
*737 Ramsay Scot. Prov. (1776) 33 He’s unco fou in his ain 
house that canna pike a bane in ms neighbour’s. 1787 * G. 
Gambado’ Acad. Horsemen (1809) 26 Horses full of grass 
are very subject to scourings. 187s Dasent Vikings IIL 
176 So they ate and drank and drained the mead-horn once 
more, and, when they were all full, they made a raft. 

b. Having one’s needs or appetite satisfied ; 
having * had one’s fill * of anything. Obs. exc. in 
the Hebraisms full of days, years, children. 

41x75 Lamb. Horn. 103 Heo [Auaricia] is helle iliche, 
foSon jyet hi ha habbeS unafillendliche gredinesse, pet hi 
nefre ne beoS fulle. 41^ Ha/i Meid. 39 Upo hwas 
nebschaft pe engles ne beoo neauer fulle to bmalden. 1382 
Wyclif Job xlii. 17 He diedeold, and ful of da^is. 1585 
T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. Ded. F iij, An example 
of Jacob, an old man, and ful of yeres. x6ii Bible Ps, xvii. 
14 They are full of children. 1715 Tickell Iliad 1. 292 
Full of Days was He; Two Ages jiast, he liv’d the Third 
to see. 1852 Thackeray Esmond i. ii. The first Viscount 
Castlewood died full of years. 

c. t Sated, weary of {phsl). Similarly in mod. 
colonial slang, /k// up {of \ 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 32 Heo [Regan] was al ful of hym 
[Learl er pe 3eres ende. 4X3»> R- Brunne Medit. gg2 
3 yf 3e be ful of my der sone. 41477 Caxton Jason ax 
Anone..ye shal be wery and full of her. 1555 W. Watre- 
MAN Fardle Facions App. 322 He maye waxe full of the 
lawe, and vtterly contempne it, X603 Holland Plutarch s 
Mpr. 418 The Athenians being full of him, tooke pleasure to 
raise, slanders and contumelious reproches of him [Themis- 
tocles]. x6ix Bible Isa. i. ix, I am full of the burnt offer- 
ings oframmes, 1625 Bacon Ajet-, Masques, The Alterations 
ofScenes.,feed and relieue the Eye, before it be full of the 
.same Obiect. 1890 Boldrewood Miner's Right xxiii. 213 
She was ‘full up’ of tbeOxley,.aroW(^, disagreeable gold- 
field. X891 E. Reeves Homeward Bound 33 The men., 
get tired, or as the colcmial slang goes, ‘ full up soonest. 

t 6. Abounding in wealth; amply supplied with 
means ; also in weaker sense, having sufficient for 
one’s needs. Ohs. 

X585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay*s Voy. it. iii. 74 b, To 
have a new [emperor] ful, and ready to give, x6xx Bible 
PAil. iv. 1 8, I haue all, and abound. 1 am full. i68x W. 
Robertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 65 x He is a full man, om~ 
nium rerum off Uentibus copiis diiatur. 1683 Salmon Doron 
Med. I. xi8 C 5 f the Fodr.and Needy no recompence can be 
expected, as of the Rich and " Full. 

6. Abundant, amply sufficient, copious, satisfying, 
satisfactory. Said both of material and immaterial 
things. 


4X000 Ags. Gasp. Luke vi, 38 SyllacS and eow byb geseald 
God 7emet and full. 1052-1067 Charter of Eadweard in 
Cod. Dipl. IV. 21 r Ic witle habban fuHhedom of oam menp,. 
a 1300 Cursor M, 9560 His witherwin him wroght ful wa. 
c X400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 37 Of mundificatyves hou 
schalt have a ful techinge in pe laste tretis. XS76 Fleming 
Panopl. jS^izV. 342 W2f4, He had full experience and proofe 
of his qualities in freendship. 1630 R. Johfisohs Ringd. <§• 
Cofnmw. 53 Gf diets. .that of Germany is full, or rather 
fulsome. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. HI ) 9 Thus 
I doe but ta.st of that whereof you make full meales. 1655 
Stanley Hist. Philos, i. (1701) 31/2 They who want means 
Believe themselves of full e.states pos.sest. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg. 11. 756 The falling Mast For greedy Swine 
provides a full Repast. 1707 Floyer Physic. Pulse-Watch 
316, I want a full Experience in these low Pulses.^ 1732 
Berkeley Aicipkr, 11. § 7 Suppose you saw a fruit of a 
new untried kind ; would you recommend it to your own 
family to make a full meal of? 1884 Church Bacon ii. 29 
He turned his studies to full account. 

b. Of an account or report, hence of a writer, etc.; 
Complete or abundant in detail. 

1656 Denham Destr. Troy Pref., Where my expressions 
are not so full as his. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. i. ii. § g 
They who were so famed for wi.sdom and antiquity, should 
be able to give a full and exact account of themselves 
through all the ages of the world, xjxz Berkeley Pass. 
Obed. YPes. III. 139, I have endeavoured to be as full and 
clear as the usual length of these discourses would permit. 
1845 Graves Ro^n. Law in EncycL Metrop. q'jZfi For the 
basis of his Greek text, Contius took, as the best and fuUe.st, 
the edition of Scrimger, 1866 Lord Blackburn in H urlsione 
4- Coltman's Rep. IV. 275 The case is reported .. by Lord 
Raymond, who.se report is the fulle.st. 187X Freeman Hist. 
Ess. Set. 1. iv. 90 We might have expected him [Roger] to 
be very full on that part of his history. 1882 Pebody Eng* 
JournalismT^x. 152 You will find in its columns all the latest 
and fullest telegrams from every part of the world. 1884 
Sir E. E. Kay in Laso Times Rep 26 Apr. 257/2 The 
audience are quite at liberty to take the fullest notes they 
like for their own personal convenience. 

7 . Complete, entire, perfect, f (To be) in full 
will to : quite ready, eager to. Also full point, 
stop, for which see those words. 

O. E. Chi-on. an. 917 Pa land leode. .^ebrohton bie on 
fullum fleame. axooo Boeth. Metr. xxi, 8 Sece him eft 
hreeSe fulne friodom. c 1205 Lay. 29047 We wulIeS mid fxe 
uehten mid fullere strenben. 1340 Ham pole Pr. Consc. 
2611-2 pe bodys sal . . outher pan have ful ioy togyder, Or 
ful sorow. 4x380 Wyclif Wks. (x8Zo) 22 pei were .. in 
fulwille to suffre. .for h® love of xhesu Crist. 1309 Rolls of 
Farit. III. 424/1 Whiche States .. gafen hem full auctonle 
and power. 14x7 E, E. Wills (1882) 28 This testament is 
my voile & hole wille. 1551 Recorde Paihw. Knowl. 11. 
xhi, Foure longsquares. .and opefuUsquare. XS63W. Fulke 
Meteors (1640) 17 Seen only in the morning and evening, 
when the light of the Sunne is not in his full force. 15^ 
Fleming Panopl. Episi. 240 1 ’aking a view of ourselves by 
this looking gla.s.se to make full and just account. 1582 N, 
Lichefield tr. Castankeda's Com. E. Ind. Ixxvi. X56b|, He 

S iue them for ful answere, that [etc.]. XS90 Shaks. Com. 

rr. V. i. 399 We shall make full satisfaction. 162a Sparrow 
Bk. Com.Prayer (x(>6i) 3x3 Forqur fuller perswation of this, 
idax Gouge God's Arrows iv. xiii. 391 In his time the Gos- 
peTl shined out in her full brightnesse. 1638 Baker tr. Bal- 
zac's Lett. (vol. III.) 115 When a comely personage comes in 
place, .you shall have all husht . . onely to take a full view. 
1652 C. B. Stapylton Herodian ii. 21 I'o make the matter 
full, there souldiers came Unknown unto Perennus, 
Sturmy Mariners Mag. 1. 20 That the Prize may rereive 
our full Broadside. 170X Swiinr Contests Nobles 4- Com. Wks. 
*755 H. 1, 33 Entering the scene in the time of a full peace. 
X717 tr. pyezier's Voy. S. Sea 14 When it was full Day [we 
spy’d] a very high Land. 173® Bwcvceicev A Iciphr. i. § 5 We 
assured him, he was at full liberty to .speak his mind. 18*2-34 
Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) IL 132 Full vomiting . . has also 
been very advantageously employed. 1838 Thirlwall 
Greece 111 . xx. X31 They received each a full suit of 
armour. 1843 Lefevbe Life Trav. Phys.l. i. i. xo, I was 
introduced to him in full form. 1845 P. Parley's Ann. VI. 
36 White batenbrier often in full flower, xa<w Macaulay 
Hist. Eng, I. 439 When he declared himself a Roman 
Catholic, he was m full possession of his faculties. xS^g 
Cr.ARiDGE Cold Water-cure (1869) 211 The rabbit is now in 
full health and vigour. 1874 Green Short Hist. iv. § 4 192 
A seven years’ apprenticeship formed the necessary prelude 
to full membership of any trade-gild. 1875 Fortnum 
Majolica xii. 113 The Gubbio fabrique in full work 
previous to 1518. 

b. Answering in every respect to a description ; 
possessed of all the qualifications, or entitled to all 
the privileges implied in a designation. Full 
brother, sister : born of the same father and mother 
(opposed to Half-bkothee). Full mam see quot. 
1867. 

O. E. Chron. an. 1036 He waes )>aeh full cyng ofer call 
Engla land. 1508 Kennedie Fly ting w. Dunbar 33 Bel- 
zebub tby full brothir will dame To be thyne air. *570 
Bury Wills (Camden t 1 56 Agnes my wyfe I doo ordeine 
and make my full executrix. 1604 Shaks. 0 th. n. i. 36 For 
I haue serv’d him, and the man commands Like a full 
soldier. x6o6 — Ant. Sr CL in. xiii. 87 One that but per- 
formesThe bidding of the fullest man. 1634 Canne AVem. 
Separ. (1849) ^ 3 ^ Their deacons are not to administer the 
sacraments, neither any of those which are full priests, but 
according to a popish liturgy. 1738 Swift Corr. Wks. 184X 
II. 803 He proved the fullest rogue.. in either kingdora. 
1760 R. Heber Hof-se Marches ix. 143 Chub is full brother 
in blood to Mirz:^ 18x0 Naval Citron. XXllI, 94 The term 
‘ full passenger ’ is explained . , Every person above i6 yeaxB 
of falls under that description, a X825 Fair A nnie xxxi. 
in Child Ballads m. Ixii. (1885) 73/2 ‘Then I’m your sLter, 
Ann’, she says, ‘And I’m a full sister to thee’. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Full man, a rating in coasters 
for one receiving whole pay, as being competent to all his 
duties; able seaman* xSBz American Yl. 125 Mr. Frank 
Roll has been elected a full Royal Academician. 189X 
D. Macrae G, Gilfillan 78 One full sister of Dr. Ander- 
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son and three full brothers died in youth. 2894 Doyle 
S. Holmes 148 A gallant veteran, who started as a full 
private. 

f e. Of a foe: Avowed, open. Of a friend: 
Thorough, trusty. (Cf. Entire 3 c.) Ohs. 

973 Will of Mlfmd In Birch Cartul. Sax, III. 603 pset he 
heo..min fulla freo[n]d & forespreca, ctxjs Passion 174 
in 0 . E. Misc, 42 per him cumep iudas,pat is my fulle i-vo. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 14780 pai him held Jjair ful fa. C1374 
Chaucer Troy I us 1. 1059 Pandarus. .desirous to serve His 
fulle freend, than seyde in this manere. 

8. Complete in number, quantity, magnitude or 
extent ; reaching the specified or usual limit. Of 
the moon : Having the disc completely illumi- 
nated : cf. Full moon, Ot the face, or front: 
Entirely visible to the spectator; advb. phr. {m) 
full face. Full fay (see quot. 1867). 

c xooo iELFSic Gen. 1 . 10 Bar hig wasron seofon da7;as fulle. 
«1S33 0 , E,. Ckron, an. 1013 Bead pa Swe^jen full 7;ild. 
Ibid, an. 3031 Whenne paet flod byp..ealra fullest. Ibid. 
an. 1106 Waeron gesewen twe^en monan bei^en fulle. 
CZZ05 Lay. 3:632 Fulle seouen nihte heo somenede cnxhtes. 
c 1315 Shoreham 45 So thes beth ordres folle sevene. ^1350 
Will. Palerne 2745 At pe fulle flod pei ferden to .sayle. 
^1410 Citron. Eng. 416 in Ritson 11 . 287 Ahte ant tuenti 
folle yer. 1463 Bury Wills (.Camdenl 16 Alle other that 
hath take the ml ordir of preesthod. c 1477 Caxton Jason 
76 k I’he whiche deyde assone as it was born for it had not 
his full time. 1535 Coveroale i Chron. xxii. 22 For y« full 
money shalt thou geue it me. ISS9 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. 
Glnsse 98 Whan as the mone unto the world . .shining with 
face both full and round. i6joShaks. Temf i. li. 250 Thou 
did promise To bate me a full yeere. 1613 Purchas Pilgrim- 
age ipi over ten tbousand.s, which made a full 
regiment. Ibid. 740 1 )ne of their ships . .happened to strike 
on a great Whale with her full stemme. Gage West 

htd, xii. 43 To vi.sit Mexico (which was not two full miles 
from U.S). 1635 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 38/2 He lived 
to a full Age, about Seventy Year.s, or (following the account 
of Suidas for his Birth) Eighty, xdyi Milton P. E. i. 287, 

I knew the time Now full, that I no more should live 
obscure. 1700 S.L. tr. Fry he's Voy. E. Ittd. 6 The full and 
regular pay begins only after they are passed the Tonnen. 
x'joi Lmd. Gm. No. 3756/15 Irish Usquebagh . . to be sold 
m full (hiart Bottles. *702 Addison Dial Medals Wks. 1721 
1 . 538 The head of a Roman Emperor drawn with a full face. 
1710 In full Front [see Front sb. 5 b}. 1715 Loud. Gaz. 

Ho, S351/3 He will be .. pleased to allow Full-Pay to such 
y^CQTS. X733 Sir R, Blackmore Hist, Conspiracy 
36 His Lieutenant Colonel, Major, and Captains, being 
mmed, and the Troops almost full. *743 Lmd. 4- Country 
Brew. I, (ed. 4) ii The Flour of the Grain will remain in 

foil Quantity. 1750 Beawes Lex Mercat. (1752) 250 
When the Sea is full, the Admiral hath Jurisdiction there. 
X7S3 Scots Mag. Feb, zoo/i The moon wa.s .. full. 1784 
Herschel in Phil. Tram. LXXIV. 262 Measure . . of the 
polar diameter 21" 15'" full measure, that is, certainly not 
too small. 1805 T. Lindley Foy. Brasili 1808) 102 A concert 
of sacred music wa.s performed by a full band, with vocal 
parts. 1817 W. Selwyn Law Ntsi Prim (ed. 4) II. 1252 
The plaiutiflf .shall have full costs. 1853 Kingsley Hypatia 
xxix, 360 There Philammon waited a full half-hour. x8ss 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. HI. 355 The muster was not a very 
full one. 1867 Smyth SailoPs Word-bk.^ Full pay, the 
stipend allowed when on actual service. x8^ Voyle Milii. 
Diet. 353 Full Charges^ in artillery, are the ordinaiy charges 
used with xiBed projectiles. 1876 Humphreys Coin Coll, 
Man. vi. 54 The head of Apollo on the gold coin, .appears 
in full face. 1895 M. R. J ames A bheySt. Edmund at Bury 
51 At top is Christ in a mandorla seated full-face with a book. 

b. Of an assembly, council, etc, : One from 
which none or few of the members are absent. 

*557 Order 0/ Hospitails C iv, Item Tliat no Lease, 
alienation . . be . . done, of Lands or Tenements except at 
a Full Court. 1604 Shaks, 0 th. iv. i. 275 Is this the Noble 
Moore, whom our full Senate Call all in all sufficient? 
1834 Wallace in Mackintosh Hist. Eev. p. viii, He.. kept 
the academic senate waiting for him in full conclave. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II, 78 James, .in full council declared 
it to be his pleasure that [etc.]. 

t e. Of a point in the compass : Exact, due (east, 
etc.). Cf. C. 3 b. Ohs, rare. 

1630 if. Johnson’s Kingd, 4- Commw. 77 The Island is 
situated almost full North. Ibid. 122 On the full East doc 
the Alps divide it [France) from Italic. 

d. In various phraseological combinations: as 
full floods seat tide {lit, and fig.) indicating the 
greatest height of the water, or the time when it is 
highest. Also full tide, used aitrib, and as adv. 
Full summer', the height of summer. Cf. B. 4 b. 

41:1450 St. Cuihbert (Surtees) 5174 It was full .se. Ibid, 
5378 And .so it was full flode. 1574 Bourne Regiment for 
Sea 7 b, The Moone dooth make a full Sea at that place, 
XS76 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 395 Thinke you .. that your 
ebb i.s so lowe, that you are never like to have a ful tyde? 
1648 Jos. Beaumont Psyche xiv. 83 Although the courteous 
Sun With free and ful-tide Raies about it flows. 1699 
Dampier Voy. II. 1. 16 Not so swift near full Sea as at 
other times. 1708 Mrs. Centuvre Busie Body lu ii. Such 
Swi-m-ing in the Brain,. carries many a Guinea full-tide to 
the Doctor. 1845 G. Murray Isla/ord 78 Fortune’s full- 
tide flowing Shall bring him back to me, 1865 Trollope 
Belton Est. i. 5 It was full summer at Belton. 18^ Smyth 
Sailor’s Word-bk., Full seat iiigh water. X87S W. 

WRAITH Guide Wigtozonskire 140 The surf breaking over 
the rock at full flood. 1887 Spectator 25 June 859/2 At this 
Jubilee-time, when the whole nation is in the full tide of 
rejoicing. 

9 . Possessed of, delivered with, or exerting the 
utmost force, f With a full arm. eye^ mouikt 
soul : with the utmost strength of (the arm, etc.). 

€ xsgo S. Eng. Leg, I. 86/93 Loude he gradde with folle 
Mouth. C1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aytnon xrCx. He., 
toke hym wyth a full arme ,, in lyke wyse in maner of 
wrastelyng. 1509 Barclay Shyp afFolys (1570) 99 It neuer 
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loketh on man with eyes full But euer his heart by furious 
wrath is dull. n!X533 Ld, Berners Iluon Ixvii. 230 Whom 
so euer he strake a full stroke neded after no surgyom 1583 
Hollyband Campo di Fior 121 Was better fixed in the 
memorie . . if I did speake v ith a full voice. 1609 Bible 
(D ouay) Isa, ix. 12 The Philisthims. .shal devoure Israel 
with ful mouth. x6io Shaks. Temp. in. i. 44 For seuerall 
vertues Haue I lik’d seuerall women, neuer any With .so 
full soule, but [etc). 1633 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Ero- 
mena 28 Rush’t into the chamber .. and .. thrust at him 
a full stocada. 1634-3 Brereton Trav. ((Jhethani) 124 
Presently favouring us, .with a full gale of wind. 3657 F* 
Ligon Barbadoes {ySyi) 29 Bread., has not here that full 
taste it ha.s in Eng'and, 1694 Arc. Sev. Late Voy. 11.(1711) 
38 If in a bri.sk Gale of a full Wind the Sails are all full and 
Round, X700 S. L.tr. Frykds Voy. E. Jnd. 207 The Javians 
set up a full Huzza. 1783 J. C. Smvth in Med. Comnmn. 

I. 342 Pulse 68, full and strong. 1805 T. Lindley Voy. 
Brasil (1808) 2x His pulse full and regular. 

b. Of light : Intense. Of colour : Beep, intense. 

x6s7 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 66 These leaves being.. 

of a full green. 1664 Power Exp, Philos, i. 26 View her 
with a full light transmitted through a Burning-glass. 1791 
Hamilton BerikoUet’s Dyemg 1. 1. 1. i. 19 The colour of tne 
wool will be much more full and intense. 1842 Tennvson 
Lockshy Hall 17 In the .spring a fuller crimson comes upon 
the robin’s breast. 1869 Phillips Vesuv. xi. 303 Under the 
application of heat, amounting to a full red in iron. 

c. In various phraseological combinations : as 
full htiUt cry, drivey gallop tfiimpt packy pelt, pUcht 
retreaty saif scent y speedy stretchy swing, tilt, etc. : 
for which see the words. 

10 . Having a rounded outline ; large, swelling, 
plump, protuberant. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. III. 268 Ealle eorblice lichaman beoh 
fulraii on weaxendum monan. xS77 _B. Googe H eresbacE s 
Husb. in. (1586) X35 The hoofe that is ful and fleshy, is not 
to be liked, xfizy Capt. Smith Seaman’s Gram. xi. 54 The 
longer a ship is, the fuller should be her Bow. 1674 N . Cox 
Genii. Recreat. 11. (1677) 178 A round Head, somewhat full 
on the top. 1688 Loud, Gaz. No. 2320/3 This Sultan 
Soliman is of a long, lean and pale Vi.sage, with a full 
black Eye. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. iii. 32 Full round Faces, 
small black Eyes.. full Lips, and short Chins. Ibid. vi. 131 
It is a high bluff, or full point of Land. 1698 Fryer Acc. 
E. India «§• P. 53 Where vpe took in fuller and larger Pepper 
than any yet, 1726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 325 The Women 
. . fine large full Eyes, round Faces, and every Feature exact. 
x8o3 Med. Jrnl. IX. 36 In proportion as the patient was 
full, robust and vigorous. 1840 Miss Mitford in l/Estrange 
Life (1870) in. vii. 109 She is.. full enough to prevent the 
haggard look which comes upon women who grow thin at 
fifty. 4:1850 Rudim. Navi^. (Weale) X52 Its use is to take 
out the snying edge occasioned by a full bow. *894 J. E. 
Humphrey in Fop. ScL MotithlyWlFS . 494 Ihe fruit js cut 
as soon as it is ‘lull 

b. Of portions of dress : Containing a superfluity 
of material which is arranged in gathers or folds. 

1789 Mrs. Piozzi Joum. France 1 . 306 White silk petti- 
coat, exceedingly full and short. 1824 Miss Mitford 
Village Ser. i. {1863) 213 An open gown.. whose very full 
tail, .would have formed, an inconvenient little train. 1862 
Miss Yonge Stokesley Secret ii. 42 Alpaca frocks, rather 
long and not very full. 189X Leeds Mercury 27 Apr. 4/7 
Velvet sleeves, full and high on the shoulders. 

II . Naut. (witb mixed notion of 1 and 10). Of a 
sail : Filled. Of the ship : Having her sails filled 
with wind ; and in phrase [her, i. e, the ship) 
full. Full and by : see By adv. i d. Full for 
stays : see quot. 

^^*6*7 f'^ee 1 d'S[ adv. id]. Occasional Conformity 10 
’Tis like a Ship with her Sails hal’d .some back, and some 
full. 17^ Falconer Did. Marine Zziij, You are all 
in the wind ; keep her full 1 X865 Adm, Stirling in Naval 
Chron. XV. 80 We had our main-top-sail full. 183^ PoE 
A. G. Pym Wks. 1864 IV. 15 We .. kept full, and started 
boldly out^ to sea. 1867 Smvth Sailor's Word-bk., Full for 
Stays I The order to keep the sails full to pre.serve the 
velocity, assisting the action of the rudder in tacking ship. 
i88z Nares Seamanship (ad. 6)148 When the fore sail is 
full, * Let draw 

12 . Comb. a. with sbs. forming combinations 
used attrib. ; as fulFcream, -draught, -dug, -hand, 
-plate, -power, dop, -value, -way, -weight. 
x^i Chicago Times 16 Apr.. The ^full-cream cheese 
manufactured in the states of Wu consin and Illinois. 1856 
Kane Arct. Expl. II. iii. 46, 1 have manufactured a ^full- 
draught pipe for our smoky stove. 1853 Meanderings of 
Mem. h 79 Where *fuU-dug foragers at evening meet In 
Cow-beli concert, 1593 Nashe Chris fs T. 32 The . . pro- 
fuse sacrificatory expences of *ful-hand oblationers. 1889 
Spectator 14 Dec. 849 We may select for notice the *full- 
page illustrations of ^Dundee ^ and * Stirling 1884 F, J. 

Briiten W aUh Clockm, 108 A *full plate watch has a top 
pfote . . of a circular form. xSgo Times 38 Sept, 4/2 The 
Skipjack.. . left Sheerness yesterday for the ■*‘fuU-power 
official trial of her machinery. 1733 Lond. Gaz. No. 6ao6/o 
H« IS. . pale fac'd, a *ful!-top Wig. 1896 Daily News 33 Mar. 
9/3 Any *full. value gold pieces in circulation will have to l:)e 
called m. x88a Wore. Exhib. CataL iii. 49 Excelsior 
way water valves, 1884 Knight Did. Meek. IV, Full 
tr ay V alve, a pipe valve which lifts entirely out of the 
current Also called a dear-way valve, x866 Crum i> Banking 
Bank, .would supply new and *full-weight coin, 
^ b. with pres, and pa. pples. forming combina- 
tions in which full stands as a complement ; as 
full-built y -charged, -crammed, -farced,-fed,-flower- 
ingy -flowing, -fraught, -freight, -freighted, -gorged, 
-made, -opening, -pulsing, -resounding, -stujfed, 
-swelling; B.ho/ullfeecB'ngvhl. sb. 

X709 Land. Gas, No. 4310 ITie Hoy Burthen 9 or 10 Tun, 
very *full built forward. X613 Shaks, Hen. VIII, 1. ii. 3 , 1 
stood 1 th' leuell Of a *fulT-charg'd confederacie. x'837 
Kkble Chr. y, xst Siuxd. in Lent, Thy full-charg’d viM 


standing by. 16x3 Wither Satir. Ess. ii. ii. P j a, Emptying 
their *iuU cram’d bags. 1879 Huxley Hume i. 56 U nknown 
to this full-crammed and much-examined generat ion. 1578 
Timme Caluine on Gen. 189 The place, .so *‘lull-farssed and 
stuffed up. X593 Shaks. Lucr. 594 I'he *fuU-fed hound or 
gorged hawk, ALike .slow pursuit. 1887 Spectator 5 Mar. 
320/1 We. .have a notion that iull fed authors do bad work. 
1382 Wyclif Gen. xli. 20 Other seuen oxen . . the whiche 
. .no merke of *rulfedyng ^ouun. 1577 St. Aug. Manual 
(Longin.)T2 The place of fuHeedyng by the plentifull run- 
ning sireames. xSax Keats 1. 44 I'lie taller grasses 

and ^full-flowering weed. 1603 Shaks. Lear v. iii. 74 Lady 

1 am not well, else I should answere From a ^fuU flowing 
•stomack. 1832 '1 ’ennyson fEnone 67 While I look’d And 
listen’d, .the fullflowing river of speech Came duwn upon 
my heart, c 1606 Fletcher Woman Hater i. ii, His tables 
are *full iraught with most nourishing food. 1694 Rchard 
Plautus 103 I’ll teach her how t’ act. .and send her *full. 
fraight with my Trick.s, X740 Somerville Hobbiml iii. 356 
A full-freight Ship, Blest in a rich Return of Pearl, or Gold. 

Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 319 His *full. 
freighted Thought, Back on his Tongue, Hymn and Heroick 
brought. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Stir, iv, i. 194 She [ray 
Faulcon] must not be ^full gorg’d, For then she neuer lookes 
vpon her lure. 1781 Cowi'ER Hope 509 The full-gorged 
savage. 1790 Pol. Misc. 58 With ‘*’full-made sleeves and 
pendant lace. 1730-46 Thomson Autumn ^21 The pack 
^ftill-opening vanou.s. 1878 Morley Carlyle 189 No feeling 
for broad force and *full-pulsing vitality. 1737 Pope Hor. 
Epist. II. i. 268 Dryden taught to join the *fulI-resounding 
line. 1613 Drayton Poly-olb. xi v. 118 When twixt their burly 
Stacksand’’*full-stuft Bpnes they stand. 1748 Thomson Cn.?/. 
IndoL I. 297 Each spacious room was one *full-swelling bed. 

e. parasynthetic, as full-bagged, -hemked, -bellied, 
-bloomed, -blossomed, -bosomed, -boived, -brained, 
-busted, -buttoched, -cheeked, -chested, -clustered, 
-eared, -feathered, -flanked, fleshed, -flocked, -foU- 
aged, -formed, fortuned, -frotited, -fruited, f -gas- 
kined, -haired, -handed, -happinessed, -haunched, 
-hecuied,- hipped, -jointed, -leaved, -licensed, -limbed, 
-measured, -minded, -natured, -necked, -paunched, 
-personedy -powered, -proportioned, -1 ayed, -rigged, 
-roedy -sailed (lit. and fig.}, -shouldered, -sized, 
-skirted, -souled, f-speeched, -sphered, -siatured 
(lit. and fig.), -stomached, -streamed, -throated, 
-timed, -toned, -iushed, -uddered, ^voiced, -weighted, 
-whiskered, -winged, -wiited, -worn bed. 

16x3 Drayton Poty-olb. xiv. 227 The *full-bagd Cow. 1630 
J. Taylor (Water P.) IPks. 15 No full bag’cl man would 
euer durst haue entered. 1623 Drayton Poly-oib. xxviii. 

2 5 Many a *full-bankt Flood. i68x Lend. Gaz. No. 1638/8 

Stolen, .a dark Brown Nag. .pretty ■*fuU-bellied,and reason- 
able fat. 1646 Crashaw Steps to Tewpk 21 Lo ! a mouth, 
whose •’fnll-bioom'd lips At two deare a rate are roses. X840 
Longf. Sp. SUid. 1. ill, The *iuU-blossomed trees filled all 
the air with fragrance. 1603 Drayton jfb Maiestie K. yames 
A iv. The fruitfull and *fui- bosom’d Spring, 1883 Harper’s 
Mag. Aug. 376/2 U'he *fu 11 -bo wed .schooners lean over on 
the beach at low tide. X596 'Vvxz-Q'mmm Sir fl. Drake 
(i88i) 26 Whose '^ful-braind temples deck’t with laurell 
crowne. X864 Tenny.son En. Ard. 539 Her *full-busted 
figure head Stared o'er the ripple feathering from her bows. 
1673 Land. Gaz, No, 657/4 A Bay Mare . . with .. a black 
List down the Buttock, and '*full Buttockt. x686 Ibid, 
No. 2145/4 Elizabeth Tildel. .short and black, *fuil-cheek’d, 
avjxx Ken Preparatives Poet. Wks, 1721 IV. 92 It chanc’d, 
just as the full-cheek'd Moon Reach’d her nocturnal Noon. 
x68x Lo/zd. Gaz. No. 1620 4 A black brown Gelding, .short 
Neck, *foU Chested, 1645 Quarles Sol. Recant, vii. 19 
*Full clusterd Vineyards. 1635 — Emblems 1, ii. Epig. 2 
A *full-ear’d Crop, and thriving. X84S Mrs. Norton Child 
of Islatuis 107 Whose mass of full-eared sheaves the 

reapers bind. x8od Sure Winter in Land. (ed. 3) II. 254 
Barton is a *full-feathered pigeon. x6i3 Drayion Poly-olb. 
111. 298 Many a plump-thigh’d moor & *ful-flank’d marsh. 
X832 Motherwell Poet, ks. (1847) 48 In *fuU-fle.shed pride, 
Bright roses burst in J une. 1633 Drayton Poly-olb xxvi. 38 
1 'he large, and goodly ^full-flockd Quids. 1807-8 W. I rvi ng 
Salmag. (1824) 187 The whispers of the *fuIl-foliaged 
grove fall on the ear of contemplation. 1727-46 Thomson 
Summer 823 The *full-fornried maids of Afric. x6o6 Shaks. 
Ant. 4 * C/. IV. XV. 24 Th' Imperious shew Of the *fuU- 
Fortun’d Caesar. 1895 Dai/y Nt> 7 vs 20 Mar, 7/1 A ’’full- 
fronted coat. x8s3HicKiF,tr. (1872J 1 1 . 543 Shaking 

the *full-fruited chaplet about your head. 1682 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 1768/4 A white grey Roan Gelding, .well Crested.. 
*full gascoign’d. 1689 Ibid. No. 25x3/4 A grey Mare, .only 
gallops and trots, and a *full haired bob Tail. 1643 
[Angier) Lane, Valt.Achor^$ Mercies, have been granted 
. .with *ful 1 -handed favours. 1815 Lamb Lett, ( 1888) 1 . 294 
My *full-happiness’d friend is picking his crackers. 1685 
Lond, Gaz. No. 2010/8 Stolen ..a brown bay Nag.. ’'full 
Haunched, and small Bodied. x8i6 Keattnce (1817) 

1, 152 Full-headed trees.. have been left at judicious in- 
tervals. 1883 O'Donovan Metso Oasis L 343 The . . slovenly- 
looking *full-hipped tunic. 1688 Land, Gaz. No. 2355/4 A 
dapple grey.. ’’full jointed in both his hinder Legs. *630 
Drayton Muses Elysium xgq With *fuU leav’d hhes I will 
stick Thy braided hair. x8% Goole Weekly Times 14 Sept. 
5/3 To be let, the ' Royal Oak Inn .a ’’full-lkensod House. 
1850 Tennyson Guinevere 43 Those whom God had made 
*furi-limb*d and tall, a xyxi Ken Hymnatjum Wks, 
1721 II. 114 God oft makes Thunder, Lightning, Storm, 
Hail, Snows, Pour on full-measur’d Sin, *fun*measurd 
Woes. 2627-77 Feltham Resolves i. xxxiv. 58 To be poor, 
is to be made a pavement for the tread of the ’’full-minded 
man. 2823 Lamb Elia Ser. n. Child Angel, Those *full- 
natured angels tended it by turns. X670 N arborough Jjm* 
in Acc, Sev. Late Voy. i. (1694) 59 I hey are ’^full-necked, 
and headed and beaked Hlce a Crow. X607 Topsell Four-f. 
Beasts (1658) 332 To be ministered , . when the horse is not 
altogether *lian panched, but rather empty. 1873 Howeli.s 
Chance Acquaint, i. 14 The ’’full-personed good-humored 
looking gentleman. X742 Young Nt. Th. ii. 317 To-day is 
yesterday return’d . .’’Full-pow’r'd. X63X Weever Anc. B'un. 
Mon. 762 Two ”£011 proportioned figures in brasse. ^ 1879 
Geo, Eliot Coll, Bnakf. P. 762 *Full-rayed sensibilities 
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which blend Truth and desire. 1830 N, S. Wheaton yrKl. 
342 A *fuU-rip:ged [French] bagage waggon is a curious 
spectacle. 1884 E. Ingersoll in Harper's Mag. May 869/2 
Full-rigged foreign ships. 1893 Daily PFews 26 Jan, 5/5 
The*full-roed Norway herrings. ismNashe Unfort, Trat>, 
A3 Mercenarie attendants on his ■’%. 1 -sayld fortune. 1622 
Drayton Foly-olb. xix. iyS Arthur’s full-sail’d Fleet. 1629 
Massinger Picture u. ii, Such is my full-sailed confidence in 
her virtue. 1808 J. Barlow Cotumki. 623 The fullsail'd ship 
..Dash’d into fragments by the floating rock. 1838 Dickens 

0. Twist xxxix, A *fuU-sized wine-bottle carefully corked. 
1689 Land. Gas, No. 2416/4 A *full skirted Leather Saddle. 
1882 Ogilvie, *P'uiPsonled, magnanimous ; of noble dis- 
position. 1692 Land, Gaz. No. 2809/4 Timothy Phillips .. 
%ull speech’d, in a light grey. . Suit, .went away .with a.. 
Sum of Money. 1833 Tennyson Poems 84 ^Fullsphered 
contemplation. x69xLcwd. Gaz. No. 2631/4 A Black named 
Johanna .. *full Statured.^^ 2844 Mr&\ Browning Lady 
Geratdme‘'s Courtship Ixvii, And my soul .. i^rang, full- 
statured in an hour. 1593 Nashk ChHst's T. 63 Gro.sse*fuU- 
stomacht tautology. 1611 Tourneur Atk. I'rag. ii. i. Wks. 
1878 I 40 The full'Stomack'd Sea. 1593 Nashe Christ's T. 
38 b, Hearing riche London was tlie^fulLstreamed wel-head. 
1806 J. Grahamk Birds Scot. 72 And joins, with opened 
banks, the fuU-.streamed Clyde . i8ao K eats Ode to Nightin- 
gale 10 Thou, light-winged Dryad of the trees, .Singest of 
summer in *fullThroated ease. 1889 Daily News 5 June 
6/7 Just preceding or at the time of her death she had been 
delivered of a '*fuU-timed cliild. 1827 Keble Chr. 1 '. SS. 
Simon and Jude, Mild As evening blackbird’.s '*^full'ton’d lay. 
x 6 iz CoTGK., d/Zr;/ .. long-tusked, *full-tushed, as a full- 
growne Boare. 1727-46 Thomson Stimmer 222 The *fuU- 
uddered mother low.s around The cheerful cottage. 1632 
Miuton Penseroso 162 There let the pealing organ blow, 
To the ^full-voiced quire below. i£®8 Daily News 5 Oct. 5/2 
The Bank of Germany does not refuse *full-weighted gold 
to those who can demand it. 1838 Dickens Nich, Nick, 
xvii, Such a *fuU-whiskered dashing young man, x 6 xx 
Shaks. Cymb. m. iii. 21 The *full-wing’d Eagle. C1630 
Drummond of Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711)41/1 Full-winged 
argoses. 1884 American VIII. 251 Any *full-witted 
American. 1630 Drayton D'oah's Flood 34 The *fuIl-womb’d 
Womtn very hardly went Out their nine months. 

d. Special comb.: full-baok {Football), position 
in the field behind the other ‘ backs ^ ; a player in 
this position ; also attrib, ; f full-belly, one who 
has or makes a point of having his belly full ; full- 
bodied a,t having a full body {esp. of wine : see 
Body 25) ; also Jig. ; full-breasted a,, having a full 
breast ; also transf. ; full-brimmed a., full to the 
brim, overflowing; full-centre areb. [Fr. arc h 
pkin-cintrel (see quot.) ; f fuU-cbarge, v., to 
charge to the full (cf. futFcharged in 12b); full- 
circle cuiv., with the lorm of a full circle or disc ; 
full-eyed, f perfectly visible ; seen in the front; 
(b) having full eyes ; full-flavoured <z., having a 
full or strong flavour (said esp. of cigars) ; also Jig . ; 
full-front v„ to present a full front to; t full- 
mouth, one whose mouth is full (of words), a 
chatterer; also attHb. =* Full-mouthed; full- 
orbed a. poet, (of the moon), having its disc com- 
pletely illuminated; also JigUt (hence fulDorbed- 
ness ) ; f full-trussed a. (of a horse), having full 
hind-qiiarters. 

1887 Shearman Athletics ^ Football 324 Last but not 
least comes the *full back . . Two things only are required 
of him, that he should be an admirable and accurate drop, 
and a safe and strong tackier, 1893 A. H. Harrison in 
Assoc, Football Handbk. 18 Let the full-backs keep clo.se to 
their halves. 1896 Daily News 29 Oct. 9/4 A splendid little 
bit of full-back work. 1637 R. Humphrey tr, St. Ambrose 

1. 30 Lazy lubbers, and *fuH bellyes, drowned in worldly 

delights. 1686 Land, Gaz. No. 2162/4 He is about 21 
years of age . , broad-shoulder’d, *fun-bodied. x688 R. 
Holme A rmoury 11. 336/2 A Bleke . . Is a full bodied little 
Fish. . with red eyes. 17x0 J. Clarke RohaulPs Nat. Phil. 
(1729) 177, 1 put m a Quart of full-bodied Red Wine. x83$ 
WjLLiS Pencillmgs L ix, 60 It is a ripe, rich, full-bodi^ 
liquor. 1890 Standard 10 Mar., To the full-bodied humour 
of. .Hogarth, x6ii Speed Theai. Gi. Brit. (1614) 125/1 A 
provident and *full-breasted mother. 1657 R. Ligon Bar- 
badoes $x The men, they are. .full breasted, well 

filletted. 1677 Yarr ANTON Eng. Improv. 120 Our Wheat 
is large, full-brested, and thin-rined- 1622 Drayton Poly-olb. 
XXIX. no Two falre and *full-brim’d Floods. <2x845 Hood 
To Mrs. P'rf' xui, I like the pity in your fuil-hrimmed 
eye. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek., * Full-centre A rck, a semi- 
circular arch or vault. One describing the full amount 
of 180°. 1766 Spry Locked Jaw in Phil. Trans. LVII. 89, 
I now , . several times ^full-charged her with the electric 
matter. 1879 Browning Pheidifpides 39 The moon, half- 
orbed, is unable to take *Full-circle her state in the sky ! 
1633 G. Herbert Temple, Glance iii, Wliat wonders shall 
we feel when we .shall see Thy *full-ey’d love. x688 Land. 
Gaz. No. 2318/4 One of the persons a little Man, full eyed, 
in a cinnamon colour’d Coat, X891 Duncan Amer. Girl in 
Lond. 231 A very frank and *fuIi-flavoured criticism. X855 
Browning Saiil, Perfection, no more and no less, In the 
kind I imagined, ‘‘^full-fronts me. 1589 Greene Menaphon 
(Arb.) 54 Some propheticall *full mouth. 1646 Crashaw 
Music's Duel 156 A full-mouth Diapason swallowes all. 
X667 Milton P. L. v. 42 Now reigns *Full-orbed the moon. 
1851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hu?tt. xxxiv. 260 The moon, full- 
orbed, is sweeping up towards the zenith. 1871 R. B. 
Vaughan Life Thomas A quinas II. 644 The steady full-orbed 
revelation of Jesus Christ, 1895 United Presbyt. Mag. 259 
We confess to the impression that he lacks somewhat of 
fullorbedness. 1683 Lond. Getz. No. 1846/4 A *full trust 
Nag, a good Trot, short Rack. 

B. quasi-j’i^. and sb. 

1. The adj. used absoL, passing into sb. In various 
adverbial phrases. 

a. At (the) full : f {a) In various uses, now 
chiefly expressed by the other phrases below ; Fully, 


completely ; at full length ; to the full extent {obs.). 
(/i) At the position or moment of fullness ; in the 
state of fullness (cf. 4 c). 

c 1340 Cursor M. 4008 (Trin.) But who so god helpe wol 
May sauely go at ]>e fol. c 1380 Wyclxf Church Members 
Sel. Wks. 111. 347 Lord ! where he were not charged at the 
fulle as apostlis weren. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xv. 
cxxvii, (1495) 536 A penne maye not wryte at full the 
praysynge of this kyngdotn. 14x3 Pilgr, Scnvle (Caxton 
1483) iv.xxxii. 81 They ben wel ioynted and myghtely boned 
so that they ben strong at the fulle. 1563 Homilies ii. Agst. 
Gluttony (1S59) 299 I’hey that use to drmke deeply and to 
feed at full. X632 J. Hayward tr. BiondVs Erotnena 17X 
Satisfying, . the rest of his demands at full. X662 Gekbier 
Princ. 35 Eight Foote in length, being at full the space 
which the Horse doth possess when, .he lyeth stretcht on 
his Litter. 1667 Milton F. L. i. 641 His regal state Put 
forth at full. 1705 Hearne Collect. 22 Nov., Giving his 
Reasons at full. X742 Young Nt. Th. v. 878 He drop.s his 
mask; Frowns out at full. X790 Burke P'r. Rezt. 66 The 
ower of the house of commons, .is. .great; and long may it 
e able to preserve its greatne.ss. at the full. 1874 Mickle- 
THWAiTE Mod. Par. Churches 186 Having certain jets turned 
on at full. 

b. In (ftb.e'l full: {a) with reference to a 
statement, etc. : At full length, in extenso ; {b) Of 
payments, receipts, etc. : To the full amount. In 
full oJ\ in full discharge or satisfaction of. leg 
in the full : one that is plump and well rounded. 

1552 J. Caius Sweating Sickness 4 A woorke of Erasmus 
..I dyd geue. .not in the ful as the authore made it, but 
abbreuiate. 1602 Marston A ni. Mel. ni. Wks. 1856 1 . 36, 

I have a good head of haire . . a legge, faith, in the full. 1679-^8 
Seer. Serv. Money Ckas. fas. (Camden) 35, 37^* 5* 9‘b in 
full of a former bill for that service. 1704 J. Fitts .<4 cc. Ma- 
hometans 23 The Cause , .may be for not paying in full to two 
or three Shillings. 1741 Richardson Pamela II. 368 To 
assign her Five Hundred Pounds, in full of all her Demands 
upon her Family. 1754-62 Hume Hist. (1806) IV. liv. 
177 Flight hundred and fifty pounds a day in full of their 
subsistence. 1781 Cowper Conifers. 201 A satisfactory receipt 
in full, 1879 Lazo Rep. 14 Q. Bench Div, 814 A sufficient 
sum to pay the trade-creditors of my aforesaid sons in full. 
1885 Manch. Exa7n. Nov. 3/2 Reproducing in full instead 
of simply summarising the. .documentary material. 

0. To the full (also f to JuU) : to the utmost 
extent, completely, fully, quite. Also fto satiety. 

1393 Langl. P. pi. C. XXL 413 May no..presiouse drynkes 
Moyst me to ])e fulle. c 1430 FVeemasonry 682 The angele 
Gabryeile, Wol kepe hem to the ful welle. X577 St. A^ig. 
Mamtal (Longm.) 114 Although I cannot do it to the full in 
this lyfe : yet'let me profile from day to day untill it may 
come to t^ie full. 1611 Bible Exod. xvi. 3 When we did eate 
bread to the full 1628 Gaule Pract. Theorists Paneg. 60 
Done, Done to full, whatsoe're be came to doe. 1648 Gage 
West Ind. xxi. 190 We thought our money had satisfied them 
.. to the full. 170X Penn m Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 53, 

I must expect my right to the full. 1798 G. Washington Lett. 
Writ. 1893 XI V. 73 To keep them out of it ; or which is to 
the full as likely, to direct them into another course. X885 
L'pool Daily Post x June 5/4 The University match promises 
to illustrate to the full the delightful uncertainty of cricket. 

2 . saFiLLxAii. Now mm 

X377 Langl. P. Pt. B. vi. 266 Arise vp ar appetit haue eten 
his tulle. 1607 Topsell Four-J. Beasts (1658) 187 If they eat 
Walnuts (and not to their full) unripe. 1648 Gage West 
Ind. xiii. 76 Here is now enough, drink thy full of it. 1862 
Merivale Rom. Emp. (1871) V. xliv. aSr These flies, he 
said, have nearly sucked their full. 1874 Dasent Tales fr. 
Fjeld 152 Tom Toper had eaten his full. Ibid. 178 They 
had all stared their full. 

t b. The quantity that fills (a receptacle). Ohs. 
[app. evolved from -ful 2.] 

X799 Spirit Publ. fmls. (1800) III. 7 The full of his hat is 
the standard of his corn measures. 

3 . Complete scope, entire range; entire amount 
or sum total ; completeness, fullness, f In adverbial 
phrase, Alt the full : in all its fullness or complete- 
ness {pbsi). Now rare. 

c X330 Arth. <§* Merl. 8433 What hou se al fulle, Wiche 
socour don we schulle. <rx4oo Destr. Troy 13855 When the 
freike had the fulle of xv*®®* yeres. XS23 Ld. Berners 
Froiss, (1812) 1. 689 They shulde playnly shewe the full of 
his entenoyon and mynde. 1592 Daniel Delia Poems (1717) 
^ Her tender Bud doth undisclose That Full of Beauty, 
Time bestows upon her. 1670 Cotton Espernon i, n. 49 The 
Lords of Guise had the full of their own demands. 1720 
De Foe Capt. Singleton x. (18401 172, I should not he able 
to recollect the full, .of the great variety. 1734 Snelgrave 
Guinea «§■ Slaue Trade 55 Afterwards we experienced the 
full of what he told us. 1843 J. H. N ewman Apologia (1864) 
358 With my opinions, to the full of which I dare not confess. 
x8^ W, C. Russell Ocean Trag. II. xix. 134 Sleeping as he 
did, right in the * eyes he got the very full of the motion. 

4 . The period, point, or state of the greatest full- 
ness or strength. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. vn. Ixix, (1495) 287 One 
manere medicyne nedyth in the begynnynge of the euyll, 
and a nother m the fulle^nd a nothcr in passynge therof. 
c X400 Destr. Troy 12560 [The] stones at the full of the flode 
[were] flet all aboue. x 6 ix Speed Hist. Gi. Brit, vn. xxxi. 
317 Empires, .haue their risings, their fuls, and their fals. 
1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (X614) 399 Their [the Romanes'] 
Empire was growing to the full <7x621 S. Ward Life of 
Faith (1627) 97 Whiles he was. .in the full of his prosperity. 

b. Of a month or season; The height, the middle. 

1658 Evelyn .Pr. Ga^d. (1675) 143 The perfect season to sow 

Melon-seeds, is in the full of february, 1855 Browning 
Another Way of Love i, June was not over Though past 
the full. x8s8 Motley Corr, (1889) I. 327 The highest 
circles of London in the full of the season, 

c. The full of the moon (also ellipt. the full and 
in phr. ai full ) ; the period or state of complete 
illumination of the moon^s disc. 


c 1386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 341 Thanne shal she [the moon| 
been euene atte fulle alway. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P . R. 
v. Ivm.(i495) 174 Beestes and trees haue passynge plenteof 
humours and of marowe in the fulle of tne morie. 1559 W, 
Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 149 Before the Full, and after 
the change, she shineth presently, the sonne being set. 1598 
Yong Diana 309 The fuls and wanes of the Moone. a 1652 
Brome Queene's Rxch. ii. i. Wks. 1873 HI. 473 Bright 
Cynthia in her full of Lustre. 1664 Butler Hud. n. iii. 
262 He made an Instrument to know If the Moon shine at 
full or no. x686 Yi.or Staffordsk. 431 The Paschal Moone, 
whose Full fell, .next after the Vernal Equinox. 1720 Dk 
Foe C’ot/L Singleton v\\. (18401 123 The moon was near the 
full. 1794 XIL 245 Every full and change 

of the moon. x8j8 M. G. Lewis /«</. (1834) 2S 

She is to be at her full to-morrow. 1840 Dickens Barn. 
Rti-dge i, The moon is past the full, and she rises at nine. 
fg. 1590 Nashe Pasquil's Apol. i C, Heere his wit is at 
the" fullest, and presentUe it begmneth to wane againe. 

5 . The lull grasp (of the hand). 

1833 Regid. Instr. Cavalry 1. 59 The bridoon rein . , to be 
held in the full of the bridlehand. 

6. Croxvn fulls : Herrings of the best brand (see 
quot. 1864 in A. i. eh 

1892 Be’i'wick Advertiser 16 Sept. 3/6 Not a single barrel 
of crown fulls has been branded this .summer. 

1 7 . A set (of kettles). Cbs. (? Another word.) 
1466 Ma7m. tq Househ. Exp. 206 My mastyr paid, .for iij. 
kettelles calde a fliille, iij.s. vj.d. xso2 Arnolde Chron.ifZxx) 
237 Fulils off ketellis redy bownde, the full, at iij.. s', iiij. d'. 
1528 Sir R. W'eston in Dillon Calais ^ Pale (1892' 91 Item, 
of every fulle iprinted fulte] of kettles j'h x66o-t BFewcastle 
Merck. Advent. (Surtees) 202 Railph Fell.. petitioned for a 
full of battery seized on- 
C. adv. 

1 . Simply intensive : Very, exceedingly. 

a. with adjs. of quality. Now only poet. 

c888 K. /Elfred Boeth. xi. § x Manese beop beah sexKr 
j;e full sej>^le ;:!;e full weli^e and beof? heah full unrote, c xooo 
Ags. Ps. (Th.) Ixxxviiiti]. 3 [4] Ic . . geworhie ful sefte seld, 
)>£et hi saeton on. 01x200 Mo7'al Ode 75 in Trin. Coll. Hoftt. 
222 Heuene and erbe he ouersihS his eien beS ful brihte. 
c 1300 Cursor M. 21:061 (Edtn.) B'ul elde fquen bat] he seich 
his endedai him neijandi neich. nsSo Wyclif Wks. (i88o) 
309 5ee, ful deer breberen. <7x400 Lanfratids Citmrg. xxo 
pese boonys in opn partie ben ful hard, c x^zo Sir A7nadace 
(Camd.) xxvii, Sir Amadace toke leue atte alle, Un-seraand 
with fulle glad chere. X4S0-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 7 Praye 
for oure right poure and lull wretched soulle. 1^61 Poston 
Lett. No, 416 n. 51 Tomy full worshipful!.. maister, xASa 
/nzf. ofW. Pelle (Somerset Ho.) The Full Reverend Faaur 
in God John Avchepysshop of Canterbury, a 1550 Chrisiis 
Kirke Gr. i. iii, Fou sellow jeilow wes hir held. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. i. viii. 17 Came hurtling in full fierce. x6x3 
Shaks. He7t, Fl/f t. i. 133 Anger Ls like A full hot Horse. 
1640 J. Dyke Worthy Co7n77m7i. 56 Full faine wilt thou be 
to have Christ Jesus to receive thy .soule. 1741 Richardson 
Painela I. 70 And I suppo^e too, she'll .say, I have been full 
pert. 1869 Jean Ingelow Lily f Lute ii. 104 0, full sweet, 
and O, full high, Ran that music up the sky. 

b. with adjs. of quantity or indefinite numerals. 
Now only arch, in full many. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17288-1-39 Ful litel while it was bat he in 
ioy wald bee. 13.. E. E. A Hit. P. C. 18 For bay* schal 
comfort encroche in kybes ful mony. <7x330 R. Brunne 
Chron. (x8io) 40 Fulle fo [ptinied so] frendeshe had. c 1400 
Maundev, (1839) xviii. 198 In that Lond is full mochelie 
waste. <7 X450 AHrour Salteacioun 1278 [She] lete falle fulle 
many a tere. X477 Norton Ord, A Ich. Proem in Ashm.(i652) 
10 F ull few Clerks, XSS7 North Gueuara's Diall Pr. -ii ij a, 
Gen. ProL, Q ivb, Ful few are the pleasures which Princes 
enioy. 1750 Gray Elegy xi v, F ull many a gem of purest ray- 
serene. 1820 Ke ats St. Agnes v, Old dames full many times 
declare. 1853 Kingsley Hypatia xiv. 168 Philammon would 
have gone hungry to his couch full many a night. 

c. wdth advbs. Now arch., chiefly in full well* 

r888 K. iELFRED Boeth. xxxviii. § 5 pa men |>e hablab 

unhale eagan, ne magon ful eape locian onjean pa sunnan. 
<xxooo Byrhtnoth 31 1 ^r.J He ful baldlice beomas laerde. 
£•1x75 Lamb. Horn, 29 pa luguleres and b^ oSer sottes alle 
heo habbeS an bone fulneh. a xzz^A7icr. R. 90 ‘ Vbi amor, 
ibi oculus’ ; wite bu fulewel. ^1300 Cursor M.xZoo (G6tt,) 
Allas 1 fule late pai batm began, c 1300 P/arrenv. Hell 100 
Jesu, wel y knowe the 1 That ful sore reweth me. 138a 
Wyclif i Macc. vi. 62 The kyng, .brake fulsoone the 00th 
that he swore, C1450 Merlin 25 Full euell haue ye sped 
that thus haue slayn youre kynge. c X489 Caxton 
of Aymon L 35 He thenne kyssed his childe alle bloody full 
often. 1529 Frith Wks. (1573) 98 Christ full lowly and 
meekely washed his disciples feete. ^ x6oo Holland Lmy 
vni. xxxviii. (1609) 3:0 Let them buy it full deerly. 1635 J. 
Hayward tr. BiondPs Banish'd Virg. 206 Full litle slept the 
Duke that night. 1667 Milton P. L. r, 536 I’he imperial 
ensign . . full high advanced, Shone like a meteor, a xqxx 
Ken Christophil Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 523 B’ull well I know 
my Jesus present there. 1782 Cowper Gilpin 79 Full slowly 
pacing o’er the stones. x8i8 Wordsw. Had this effulgence 
iv, Full early lost, and fruitlessly deplored, 1875 Helps 
Ess., Transact. Business 73 Those who can seem to forget 
what they know full well. 

2 . Completely, entirely, fully, quite. 

a. with adjs., esp. numerals. Also Full due 
(see quots. 1867 and 1895). 

a xooo Boeth, Meir. xxs'u 33 AuUxes..s3et longe pass tyn 
winter full, <7x340 Cursor M. 9227 (Trim} Sip bis world 
bigon to be Is foure b^usonde six hundride fol. ^■1374 
Chaucer Troy Ins i. 378 Thus argumentyd he, inhisbygyn- 
nyng, Ful unavysed of his wo cominge. 1552 Bk. Com. 
Prayer, Ordination, Full .xxiiii. yeres olde. 1577 B. Googe 
Heresbach's Husb. i. (1586)27 It waxeth greater, and.. is 
within fourtie dayes after ml ripe. x6xo Shaks. Temp. i. 
ii. 396 Full fadom fiue thy Father lies. 1653 Sir E. Nicho- 
las in N. Papers (Camden) II. 6 Being now not full 13 
years of age. c xqxo C. Fiennes Diary (18S8) ir We were 
full an hour passing that hill. x8ia Examiner 5 Oct. 634/r 
New Beans are fulTfij. per quarter lower : but old ones fully 
support their price. 1825 Cobbett Rt^r. Rides 245 A hill of 
full a mile high. 1863 Kingsley Water Bab. 9 He weighed 
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full fifteen stone, 1S67 Smyth Saiiot^s Ward-hk., Fulldtte^ 
for good ; for ever ; complete; belay. 1871 Palgrave 
Lfr. Poems 35 She. .Blushed like the full-ripe apple. 1874 
Stubbs Hist. I. iii. 50 As being a full-free member 

ot the community. 1884 Reade in Harper's Mag. Mar. 
637/a ‘I condemned it ten years ago’. ‘Full that.;,’ said 
Pierre. x8gs d, Ang'iian Gloss.^ Full duOy final acquit- 
tance, for good and all. 

■fo. with advbs. Now rare. 

*383 Wyclif Josh. vi. 5 And thewalHsofthecyte[Jericho 3 
shulen fuldoun falle. 1533 Ld. Bf.rners /'Wwj.'. I. clxii. 200 
Kynge Johan was that day a full right goo<i knyght. la 1550 
Frere Boye 134 in Ritson Anc. P. P. 40 I'han drewe it 
towarde nyght, jacke hyra liyed home full ryght. 1746 
Chksterf. Lett. (1792) I. cv. 288 He articulated every word 
. . full loud enougli to be heard the whole length of my 
library. 1833 PI. Martineau Tale of Tyne vi. 116 Adam, 
as I told you, I saw full enough of. 

e. with advbl, phrases. Also m full as, full as 
(or » • » ^s. 

1539 More Corn/, agsi. Trih. xii. Wk.s. 12x3/2 Though 
menne shoulde neuer .stande full out of feare of fallynge, 
1670 Narborough Jrnl. in Acc. Sev. Late Foy. i. iijit) 52 
Some Swans but not full so large as ours. 1698 Fryer 
Aec. E» Indict P. 215 I'he Topaz is a Stone very hard, 
full as hard as the Saphire. 17x9 De Foe Crime n. vi, 
They lived, though . • concealed, yet full at large. 1753 
Young Brothers iii. i, To mount full rebel-high. 1762 
Foote Byarit. Wks. 1799 I, 302 You will be full as useful 
to it by recruiti'ig her subjects at home. 1796 Mrs. Glasse 
Cookery y. 53 Butter put into the dripping-pan does full as 
well 1835 in Cobbett Bur. Rides ii88^ 11 . 38, I should 

f et full as much by keeping it [the story] to myself. 1837 
It. Martineau Soc. A men III. 92 To the English reader 
they are full as interesting as to Americans. 

td. Pul iwis, fuliwis, to fiiliwis; full cer- 
tainly, for certain, assuredly. Obs. 

etzQo Ormin 2529 J>att witt tu fuliwi^. <7x305 Lay. 
26841 Ich wtille bitachen J?e ful iwis minne castel inne 
Pans, c X 3 S 60 Bestiary 563 Fro Se noule ni? 5 erward ne is 5e 
no man like, Oc fis to fuliwis. ^1300 Harrotu, Hell 55 
Fore Adames sunne, fol y wis, Ich have tholed al this. 

e. Bull out : to the full, fully, out and out, 
quite, thoroughly. Obs. exc. dial. 

X382 Wycltf Isa. xii. 6 Ful out io5e, and preise, thou 
dwelling of Sion, c 1400 Prymery Litany in Maskell Mon. 
Eii. (1846-7) 11. 106 X..ord, make saaf the king : and ful out 
heere thou us in the dat that we^shulen inclepe thee, a 1500 
Chauceds Breme 2138 Archbishop and archdiacre Song 
full out the servise. x6do Abp. Abbot Exp. yonah 624 
This number must definitely be taken for so many thousands 
full out, that [etc.]. 1615 Bp. Andrewes Serm. (1629) 485 
Sacrilege the Apo.st!e rankes with Idolatrie ; as being full 
cut as evill. 1676 Haluky in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) 

1 . 226 Mr. Mercator is full out as obsaire in his treatise of 
Maty, 1699 T. CEockman] Tul/y's Ojk'ces (xyod) 201 And 
Lucius Crassus. .was full-out as generous. 1869 in Lonsdale 
Gloss, 

8. Of position and direction ; Exactly, directly, 
straight. 

1583 N. Lichefield tr. Castanhedds Conq. E. Ind. IxviL 
137 Our Ordinance beeing shot off, did all light full amongst 
the enimies. 1584 R. Scot Discqti. Wiickcn n. v.(i886) 20 
EThey] dare not looke a man full in the face. 1632 Lithgow 
Trav.vi, 248 An olde Arch of stone... standing ful in the 
high Way. 1674 N. Cox Gmtl. Recreat. iii. (1677) x^ 
Always, .shoot, .rather side-ways, or behinde the Fowl, 
thaii full in their faces, X698 Fryer Aec. E, India ^ P. 

25 For which the Winds served them well enough, though 
full in our Teeth, 1702 Pope Jan. 4- May 456 Full in the : 
centre of the flow’ry ground A crystal fountain spreads its ■ 
streams around. i8ox Southey Thalaha x. xvii, Full in i 
his face the lightning-bolt was driven. 1832 H. Martineau 
Demerara ii. 16 With these principles full in his mind, he 
began to observe all that surrounded him. 1883 E, Incer- j 
SOLL in HarpeFs Mag. Jan. 196/1 A sudden escape from ! 
curtaining oak branches brought us full upon the summit. I 
b. With reference to the points of tlie compass : | 
Due. See Due B. 2. ? Obs. 

XS59 W. Cunningham Cosmopr, Glape 146 Untill she 
corameth to the Meridian Circle, and is full South. i6ox 
Holland Pliny I. 79 Before Zacynthus 35 miles full East, I 
are the two Strophades. X670 Eachahd Cant. Clergy Pref. i 
A .school that stands full south. 1708 Brit. Apol. No. 93. 
2/1 The. .Wind is. .Full East. 1720 De Foe CaM. Single^ 
ion lx. (1840) 154 The one [way] was to travel full west. 

1 4 . With vbs. or pples. : Philly, completely, en- 
tirely, quite, thoroughly. Obs. 

egootr. Beeda's Hist. n. xiv, [xvi.] (1890)144 BifulcuSum 
.strasium. XIS4 0 , E. Chron. an. 1083 Hi comon into capitu- 
lan on uppou {ja munecas full ^ewepnede. 1340 Ayenb, 
107 Huer-by we ssolle by zuo uol dronke of hine loue 
[etc.], X430-40 Lydg. Bochas i. ix. (1544) 17^ He ivas 
brought forth and recured And full made hole of his woundes 
sore. 1529 More Com/, agst. Trih. 11. 1182/2 Then he 
feareth that he bee neuer full confessed, nor neuer full con- 
trite, 161X Bible Jokn vii. 8 My time is not yet full come. 
16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 308 Our Reader, .being 
before full cloyed with our tedious Narrations, 1697 Dky* 
DEN Virg. Georg, ni. 319 When once he’s broken, feed him 
full and high. ^ 1807 Med, yml. XVII. 237 He had the 
.small-pox. .again very full. 

5 . Comb, t a, with vbs. : full-bring [cf. OFris. 
fuFbranga, Ger. voUbringen] irans. to accomplish; 
fuU-burn intr.y to blaze forth, follow hotly ; fiiU- 
forth [-1 - Forth vl\ irans. y to accomplish, com- 
plete; fall-mafce irans. y to complete, perfect; 
full-serve irans. y to serve fully ; full-sound inir.y 
to sound loudly; full-timber irans. y to build 
completely; full-thrive inir.y to thrive to the full ; 
full-work \ 0 ^fulUwyrcan, =* OWQ. foVfatmr- 
€han\ trans.y (a) OE. to perpetuate j {b) to com- 
plete. Obs. 
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c 1200 Ormin 16335 5 ure temmple timmbredd wass, & all 
*^fulIbrohht till ende. 1382 Wyclif Gen. xxxi. 36 For what 
my synne, has thow thus *fulbrent [Vulg. exarsisti] after 
me. a X175 Catt. Horn. 237 His 5iaf nuht and strenc)?e 
Jjurl l?e gief of his ga.ste his hesne to *fulfor' 5 ie. cxzoo 
Ormin 15597 Ji®rl?ann biss temmple mihhte ben FuIIwrohht 
& all fullforhedd. ^«X3oo E. E. Psalter xvi[i]. 5 *Ful- 
make mi steppes in sties pine. 1490 Caxton Eneydos 
xxvii. 104 Fulmake thoblacyon to pluto. X340 Ayenb. 33 
And me kan zigge huo bet seruep and na^t '^uol-serueb his 
ssepe he lyest. 1382 Wyclif Judg. vii, 18 Whanne the 
trompe ^fulsowneth in myn hoond. c 1200 Ormin 5130 Swa 
*fullbrifenn patt itt nohht Ne ma33 na mare waxxenn. Ibid. 
16321 Godess temmple.. wass i sexe geress all and fow- 
werrti^ *fulltimmbredd. «xo35 Cnufs Laws ii, c. 61 
(Schmid) Gif hwa on fyrde griSbryce ^fulwyrce, c 1200 
FuIIwrohht [see quot. for full/orth above], 

b. with pres, and pa. pples, (cf. A. 1 2 b, to which 
some of these might he referred), as fuU-aaom- 
flishedy -acormdy -adjustedy ~ armed y -assembled y 
-assured, -beaming, -bearing, 'born, -bound, 
-buckramed, -descending, -digested, -distended, 
'^-driveifiy -exerted, -extended, -fashioned, ^-fasi, 
-fattedy -fledged, -glozaing, f -greased, -knowing, 
^ -known, -levelled, -manned, -nerved, -plumed, 
-ripened, -spread, -si?’ained, -trimmed, -tuned, 

-waxen \ f full-begotten, lawfully begotten, 
legitimate ; full-blown 1, filled with wind, puffed 
out (//V, and fig.') ; see Blow vO- 22 ; full-blown 
in full bloom {lit. and fg.) ; see Blow vl- i ; full- 
stated (see quot.'). 

1726 46 Thomson 668 Indulge her fond ambition. . 

To mark thy various *full-accompHshed mind. 16x1 Shaks. 
Cymb. Ji. V. 16 Like a ^full Acorn’d Boare. i730"46 Thom- 
son Autumn 835 The *fuU-adjusted harmony of things, 
1776 Mickle tr. Camoens' Lusiad 31 ’‘Full-arm’d they 
came, for brave defence prepared. 1735 Thomson Liberty 
HI. 260 Her ^full-assembled Youth innuraerous swarm’d. 
X839 Bailey Festus xix, (1848) 220 The ^full-assured faith. 
X735 Somerville Chase ii. 142 Had not her Eyes, With 
I.ife *full-beanung, her vain Wiles betray’d. i%6 Daily 
JVe^m 17 June 4/5 The thousand acres is never all ^full- 
bearing altogether. 1636 Rutherford Lett. (1862) 1 . 182 
Your Father counteth you not a bastard: ^ll-begotten 
bairns are nurtured. x6x5 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 3 With 
cheeks *full blowne Each man will wish the case had beene 
his owne. « 1635 Naunton Fnxjfw. Reg. (Arb.) 15 A time 
in which (for externals) she was full blown. X635-56 Cow- 
ley Davideis ii. 735 Some did the Way with full-blown 
Roses spread, x6p3 Dryden Persius 1. 2^4 Who at enormous 
Villaiiy turns pale, And steers against xt with a full-blown 
Sail. 1699 Bentley Phal. 414 Full blown with the opinion 
of his wonderfull Acuteness. 1749 Johnson Vanity Hum. 
Wishes 99 In full-blown dignity, see Wolsey stand. 1878 
Browning La Saistaz 20 flower that’s full-blown tempts 
the butterfly. 1821 Keats Lamia i. 172 Whither fled 

I. 4imiaj now a lady bright, A *fuIl-born beauty new and 
exquisite. X766 W. Gordon Gen, Cmniingdio, 319, 45 
barrels *full bound mess-beef, xSsx Offic. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 

II. 545 Bible, 8vo., full-bound in maroon Turkey morocco. 

1833 Ht. Martineau Berkeley the Banker i. 7 The *full- 
bu'^ramed fancy dresses of the young gentlemen. X715-30 
Pope Iliad xx. 460 The Impatient steel with *fun-deBcend- 
ing sway Forced through his brazen helm its furious way. 
X768-74 Tucker Lt. Jvat (1852) I. 419 We shall, .partake 
in the expertness and *full-aigested remembrance belonging 
to that. 1728--46 Thomson 185 The ^full-distended 

clouds Indulge their genial stores, c X386 Chaucer F rankl. 
T. 502 This bargayn is *ful dryue, for we been knyt. X736~46 
Thomson Winter 17X Before the breath Of ^full-exerted 
heaven they wing their course. 1730-46 — Autumn 1119 
The long lines of *f«II-cxtended war In bleeding flight 
commixed, 1883 Clasg, Weekly Her. ai Apr. 8/2 Ladies' 
■^full-fashioned black Lisle thread hose, c xvjtb Lamb, Horn. 
61 j^a odre weren ^fulfeste sone. x:^2 Wyclif Deut. xxxii, 
15 Ful fat maad is the loued, and a5en wynsed; *ful-fattid, 
fulgresid, outlargid. 1884 2Vw<r4f (weekly ed.) 7 Nov. 8/2 A 
tutor’s pay is only about a third of that of a *full-flcdged 
professor. 18^ Sir W, Harcourt Sp. in Ho. Com. 14 &Iay, 
A full-fledged butterfly. 1863 L Williams Baptistery i. viiL 
(1874) 89 'i'he .sun .. Blending them in the golden blazonry 
O f his *fuH-gIow[ng orb. 1382 *Ful gresid [see full-fattet{\. 
1612 Sele)p:n Drayton's Polg-oih. To Rdr., What the Verse 
oft with allusion, as supposing a '*^full knowing Reader, lets 
slip, x"^ Rolls of Parlt. III. 225/1 Nichol Brembre,. 
with stronge honde, as it is '*fulknowen. .was chosen Mair. 
170X Norris Ideal World i. x. 6 This is.. staring, with a 
^full-levelled eye, the great luminary of spirits in the face. 
x6od Shaks. Ant, ^ Cl. m. vii. 52 Our ouer-pius of shipping 
will we burne, And with the rest *full mann'd, from th’ 
head of Action Beate th' approaching Csesar. X839 Bailey 
Festus vii. (1848) 70 Dare with *fullnerved arm the rage of 
all, c X630 Drumm. of Hawth. FJegy on G. Adolphus Wks. 
(17XT) 54 With *fulijplum’d wing thou faulkon-Iike could fly, 
x^i Thornbury Turner (1862) 1 . 58 He will be a full- 
plumed Roj'al Academy Sttidcnt. 1878 Masque Poets 314 
Brings to northern shores ^full-ripened tropic fruits. 1660 
Dryden Asirma Eedux 64 With *full-spread sails to run 
before the wind. X748 Thomson CastL Indol. t, 209 Slow 
from his bench arose A comely full-spread porter, swol’n 
with sleep. 1867 Smith Sailods Word-bk., Full spread, ail 
sail .set. X746 Exphoot Scolding 405 (E. D. S.) Ya know es 
kep Cballaeomb-Moor in Hond jtes *vull stated. Ibid., FulL 
stated, spoken of a I..easehold Estate that has ’Three Lives 
subsisting thereon. 1757 Dyer Fleece in* 169 Sinewy arms of 
men, with '’‘full strain’d strength. Wring out the latent water, 
1826 Scott Mai. Mala.gr, li* 59 A ^full-trimmed suit of 
black silk, or velvet, ,x84a Tennyson Love <$■ Duty 40 When 
thy low voice, Faltering, would break its syllables, to keep 
My own *full-tuned. <e;x2oo Ormin 10890 He wass *fuli- 
waxenn mann. 

t Obs, Forms : i ful(l)wiaii, friUian, 

3-4 foIle(ii, 3 soutE, volle(B^ 3 fallie(n, vtil^en, 
fulewen, folewen, 2-4 falwe(ii, ful^e, 2 fale(li)- 
50x1, 4 folwan, fologlie, 5 folowe, 4-fi fulle, (4 


fully). lOVl. fu Ilian, fulhman, f. Full adv. 4. 
OTeiit. ^wthijan, wthjan (OHG. wihen, mod.Ger, 
weiken) to consecrate, f. (OS., ()HG. wtk 

Goth. 7 veihs) holy. 

The word thus means ‘ to consecrate fully A convert 
who was deemed not sufficiently instructed for baptism or 
who shrank from assuming the respon.sibiIities which it 
involved, was frequently prime-signed, i.e. marked with 
the sign of the cross only, the ‘ full consecration ’ by baptism 
lieing deferred till a later period.] 
irans. To baptize. 

cgoo tr. Bxda's Hist, i, xv. [xxvt,] (i8go) 62 Ongunnon 
heo somnian & singan.,& men Imran & fulwian. «iooo 
Martyrol, (E. E. T. S.) 80 He waes j^efullwad at Rome, 
cxooo Ags. Gosp. John 1. 33 Se )?e me sende to lullianne on 
wastere. c 1175 Lamb, Hoph. joi Heo setteS heoran handan 
ofer iful5ede men. c 1205 Lay. 2402 be king heo lette fulwen 
i ^ter }>on lawen. <3:1225 Leg. Hath. 1391 Hwi ne hihe we 
ibr to beon Ifulhet [?/. n ifulhtnet] as he het his. 1297 
R. Glouc. (1724) 239 As 3oure fader dude, do, And be 
yuolled in holy water. 13.. £. E. A Hit. P. B. 164 Alie 
arn k]>ed luflyly. ,j?at euer wern fulled in font |>at fest to 
haue, € vgixt Sir Ferumb. He wolde fully. . pan Ainyral 

J>at was [xire. c 1430 Assigne 369 The sixte was 

fulwedde cheuelere assigne. c 1450 Myrg 85 To folowe the 
chylde 3ef hyt be nede. X483 Festivall (W. de W. 1515) 
32b, Cirysie. .was fulled in water. 

Full (ful), A.lso 4 follen, fulle (n. [f. 

Full a. 

_OE. had fulUan to fulfil {Csedmoitis Gen, 2317), but con- 
tinuity is doubtful; in the early M%. fuUen the u prob. 
represents •&, so that the examples belong to Fill zl] 
tl- irans. To make lull Cf. Fill v. 1. Obs. 
1362 Langl. P. PL A. V- 184 In couenant that (Element 
schulde the cuppe fulle. a 1400 Prymer 39 Thanne 
is oure mouth fulled of joye. 148^ Caxton Fables of 
Msop (1880) 72 He was . . fulled with sorowe. 1627-47 
Feltham Resolves i. Ixxxvii. 270 Surely travail fulleth the 
man. 

b. intr. To be or become full. Const, of. Obs. 
exc. dial, and in U. S. of the moon. 

1362 Langl. P. PL A. xi. 44 Thei . . demeth god in-to the 
gorge whon heore gottus follen. c 1450 Cov, Myst. (Shaks. 
Soc.) 343 Myn heed dully th Myn herte ffullyth Of sslepp. 
x^ W KBSTER, The moon fulls at midnight. Mod. Suffolk 
dial. (F. Hall) ‘ The moon will full to-iught \ 

1 2 . irans. To fulfil, complete. Obs. 

X380 [see Fulling vbL skj. 1492 Acta Dorn. Cone. (1839) 
247/1 pe saidi.s persons sail mak na payment of the said soume 
quliili the poyntis of J?e ssiid decrett be fuUit efter the forme of 
^.samyn. 1640 BmuKAniipodesm. viii. Wks. 1873 III, *90 
Before he has given her satisfaction 1 may not full my suit, 
3 . Dressmaking. To make full ; to gather or 
pleat. Also with on. 

X83X XVestfn. RftP. XIV. 424X116 milliner w ith her fulling, 
and quilling, and puckering, come[s} in to supply the retiring 
graces of nature. i8i;2 £. Ind. Sketch Bk. 1 . 261 A petticoat 
fulled and stiffened into the dignified rotundity of a hoop. 
X884 West. Daily Press 2 June 7/2 Plastrons.. are composed 
of a straight piece, fulled into a small band at the top. 1890 
Daily News 4 Dec. 3/4 Many pretty little jackets .. are 
com{>osed of black lace fulled on ovei' a foundation of silk 
or gold gauze, 

b. intr. To draw up, pucker, bunch. 

X889 Century Diet., The skirt fulls too much in front. 
Hence Fulled ppL a., gathered or pleated; 
arranged in folds ; Fu'Hing vbi. sb,, the action of 
the vb. ; t a. the action of fulfilling ; b. the action 
of gathering or pleating ; in quots. concr, 

Wyclif Wks, III. 257 Her matere schulde be 
trube and fullyngeof Goddis la we. 1760 Mrs. Delanv Life 
4- Corr. Ser. 11. HI. App. 504 There was very little fulling, 
but the whole design was to be seen without many folds. 
X877 Blackmore Cripps I. ii, 24 She gathered in the skirt 
of ner frock and the fulling of her cloak, X892 Daily 
News 16 Feb. 6/5 Coats.. finished off at the neck with a 
fulled shoulder cape. 

Tuil (ful), zi .3 Also 5 fulCle. [ad. Of.fuler 
(B\ fouler) : see Foil 

L irans. speq. To tread or beat (cloth) for the 
purpose of cleansing and thickening it ; hence, to 
cleanse and thicken (cloth, etc.). 

X377 Langl. P. PL B. xv. 445 Cloth that cometh fro the 
weuyng is nou^t comly to were, Tyl it is fulled vnder fote 
or in fully ng-stokkes. 4x440 Proptip. Part*. 182/1 Fulle 
clothe, CX483 Caxton Vocab, 15b, (Jolard-.Can 
well fulle cloth, xsix-a Act 3 Hen. Fill, c. 6 § x The 
Walker and B'uller shall truely waike fulle thikke and werke 
every webbe of wollen yerne. XS98 Florio, Follare, to full, 
as clothes in a presse. 1643 Prynne Open. Gt. Seale 20 
One.. man should be assigned,. to seale the Clothes that 
shall be wrought and fulled in London. X69S Land. Gaz. 
No. 3086/4 A hew Invented Engine, which Fulls all sorts 
of Stuffs by Hand or Mans Labour. x8x2 Southey in 
Q, Rev. VII. 63 In this manner a girl can full twenty pair 
of hose in four or five hours. X872 Yeats Techn. Fist. 
Comm. 147 English cloths, at the outset w^ere sent to be 
fulled and dyed in the Netherland.s. 1884 T. Payne Tales 
fr* Arabic 1 . 233, I shall, .weave for her and full her yarn. 

1 2 . gen. To beat or trample down ; also, to 
destroy. Obs. 

CX400 Rowland ^ O. 112 Fulle the under ray horse fete. 
CX440 York Myst. xi. 118 Nowe kyng Pharo fuls thare 
chiidir ful fa.ste, 1641 Btssst Farpn. (Surtees) 78 Hee 
threw his hey abroad a nights afore hee lette them in, be- 
cause then they did not ninne over it and full it so much. 

t Fxfllage. Obs. [a. OY.foullage {¥.f outage)^ 
i. fouler to Full.] 

1 . Money paid for the fulling of cloth, 
xdxi in Cotgr. s.v. FouUage. X706 in Phillips (ed. 
Kersey). 1755 in Johnson. Hence m mod. Diets. 
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2 . [Cf. Fulyik^. 2 ; the lit. sense is ‘ wliat is tram- 
pled under foot ’.] Refuse, street-sweepings, filth. 

1689 T. Pi-UNKET CfuiT, Gd. Coluinander 51 Some storm 
or other must be near at hand, lo sweep away the fullage 
of the Land. 1780 A. Young Tour. IreL i, 9 I'hey go 
much to Dublin for fullage of the streets to lay on their 
hay grounds. 

Fiill age. 

Adult or mature age, esp. (in opposition to 
nonage') the age of 2i years. Cf. Age sb. 3. 

1622 Bacon flofy 129 That after fulf Age the 

Sonnes should Expulse their Fathers and Mothers out of 
their Possessions. 1675 Brook.s Gold. Key Wks, 1867 V. 320 
God had a respect to the non-age and full-age of his people. 
1818 Cruisk Digesl (ed. 2) Y. 428 'I’hose .. who are of full 
age and sufficient understanding, should have power to .suffer 
a common recovery. 1885 Gi.adstone in Chr. IVorld 15 Jan, 
37/x The anniversary .. which will to-morrow bring your 
Royal Highness to fnJI age. 

attrih. a 1659 Ci-KvitLANn Poor Cavalier ii E’er ripe 
Rebellion had a full-age Power. 

Hence f rulli-ag‘ed ppl. a., being of full or 
mature age. Of a horse : Exceeding the age of 
6 years (now simply, aged). Obs. 

1631 Q uari.es Dhf. Poems., Samson xiii. 31 A full ag’d Lyon, 
who had sought.. his long-desired prey. 1682 Land. Gaz. 
No. 1737-4 A chesnut sorrel Nag, with a bob Tail, full aged. 
1712 Steei.e No, 514 F 4 There stood by her a man 

full-aged, and of great gravity. 1724 Loud, Gaz. No. 
6310/3 A sorrel Hor.se. .full aged. 

rxill-Mood, a. Of a brother or sister : 
Born of the same parents (opposed to Hai.f-blood 
i.attHb.). b. Qualifying an ethnic designation: 
Of pure or un mixed race. 

1882 A. Macfarlane Consan^tin. xj Brother, full blood 
s=male child of male and female parents 1888 Harper's 
Mag. Mar. LXXVI. 602 'I'he full-blood [Cherokee] Is 
always present in the national Legislature. 1893 Columlms 
JOhio) 2 Oct., His mother [was] a full-blood Pota- 

watomie .squaw. 

Similarly Pull-bloo*ded a. - Full bt-oob, lit. and 
fig, ; also, having plenty of blood. Hence Piill- 
bloo'dadness lit. and 

182^ J. Neal Bro. Jonathan II. 68 A full-blooded re- 
publican ‘driver’. 184X Cati.in H. Amer. /«(/. (1844) II. 
b it. 220 Hi.s general appearance and actions, those of a 
full- blooded and wild Indian. 1884 Century Mag. XXV 1 1 1. 
42 'I'he full-bloodeduess, the large feet and hands. 1894 
Athenmtm 5 May 571/3 His unquestioned ability has not 
the roundness, the ripene.ss, tlte mellow full-bloodedae.ss of 
the .style of ‘ 'I’he Heptameron’. 

Fu'll-bo'fctom. £f. Full a, + Bo'rToM sb.} A 
full-bottomed wig. 

1713 Gay Guardian No. 149 F 5 Little master will smile 
when you.. thrust its little knuckles in papa’s full-bottom. 
1759 Chron. in Ann. Reg. r6^''2 A flaxen full bottom 
suitable to the age between forty and fifty. 1822 T. 
Mitchell Arisiofh, II. 296 Full- bottom, tie, perriwig,curl, 
or toupee. 

Puil-ljottomed, a. [f. as prec. + -ed 2.] 

1 . Of a wig: Having a full or large bottom. 

X71X Budgell Sped. No. 150 p 7 My Banker ever bow.s 

lowe.st to me when I wear my full-bottom’d Wig. 1797 
The College 15 A huge full-lwltom’d wig, and college gown. 
1878 N. Anter, Rex*. CXXVI. 52 Their hero- .wore a Greek 
helmet over a full-bottomed wig. 

2 . Naut (See quot.) 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-hk., Full~hoiiomed\ an epithet 
to .signify such vessels as are designed to carry large 
cargoe.s. 

t Pullcome, V. Obs. [f. Full adv, -+• Come v. 
Cf. Ger. voikommm adj., perfect.] trans. To finish ; 
to perfect. 

C1477 Caxton Jason 16 An other spere that he [Jason] 
had taken of his e.<j<.{uyer f <r to fulcome Ins emprise, c 1483 
— Vocah. 47 Dieu knr laisse imrvoye Bien employer, God 
late them tlieyr waye Well fulcome, 
t Fu lido*, 7/. Obs. [f. Full tz. -f- Do.] H-ans. 
To accomplish, fulfil, complete. 

<1:1225 Ancr. R, 372 Me sciml fuldon flesches pine ase 
uor5 ase euere efne mci holicn, 1340 A yenk 28 'I'o destrue. . 
idle guod by hit lite by hit lesse by hit uoldo. c 1483 Caxton 
Focal). 23 Whiche make verry confession. And theyr 
penaunce fuldoo. ct$.oo Melusrne i. i He w'yl heipe me to 
bring vnto a good ende & to fuldoo it att hys glorye & 
praysyng. 1605 Verstkcan Dec. Iutell.\\. (1628, 29 Willing 
to full-doe their too-falne h>t. 

Flence frifll-do sb., completion, fini'^h. fPerh. 
the source of the Naut. phrase for a full due : see 
Due sb. 8.) 

163X [see Do .tA' 2]. 

Pull dress. See Dress sb. 2 a. Alsoy^g. 

X790 Cowi’ER f.eii. 17 Ju:-.e, Here am I at eight in the 
morning in full dre.ss. X875 Lowell Poet. Wks. (1S79) 
465 The habitual full-dres-s of his well-lwed mind. 1887 
Spectator Sf June 764/2 A crown that could be w'orn, like 
a tiara of diamonds, as an adjunct of full dress. 

b. allrib. as in full-dress coat, dinner, rehear sal, 
suit. etc. ; also fg., as in full-dress debate, a formal 
debate in which important speeches are delivered 
on each side. 

18x2 J. Nott Dekkeds Gxdls Horne-hk. 41 note. Not 
a full-dress co.it is made without it. X834 T. Moore Mem.. 
(1856) VII. 47 A Tory of the full dress school. 1851 lUustr. 
Cat at. Gt. Kxhib. II. 526 Pair of full-dress boot.s. 1879 
F. W. Robinson Coward Consc. t. viii, A rusty, black, full- 
dress suit. 1888 Bryce Amer, Commw. HI. vi. c.xl 600 
At present the ‘full-dress debates’ in the Senate are apt 
to w'ant life. 1893 Times 8 July 12/2 Mr. Heneage's 
amendment is not the best possible text for a full-di-ess 
de.bate. ' ' ■ 


Pull-dressed, a. Fully dressed ; wearing 
full dress, f Of a coat : prec. b. 

1752 A. Murphy Gray' s-^Inn Jrw/. No, 14 F 2 In a full- 
dre.ssed Coat, with long Skirts. 1806 Suur Winter in Lend. 
(ed. 3) HI. 161, I have no objection in the world to full- 
dressed assemblies. 1824-9 Landor Iniag. Com>. Wks. 1846 

I, 206/2 There are hours and occasions when she needs not 
be full-dressed. 

t Plllle'nd, 2^. Obs. [Q^.full^ndian Gqv. 
vollenden) : see Full adv. and Hnd v.} trans. To 
end fully, accomplish, complete, fiilfiL 
egoo tr. Beeda's Hist. iii. xxiii (MS. B in Smith S54 
note). He bmd Cynebill . . ^ aet he Sa arfaestan ongunnen- 
nesse fullendode and j^efylde. a 1200 Moral Ode 239 in 
O. E. Misc. 66 peo fiat gode were by-gunne and ful-eady 
hit nolden. c 1200 Trin. Colt. Horn. 61 We hauen lire 
penitence fulended, c 1300 Beket 2322 1 f he ful in feble 
stat, that he ne ml3te hit ful ende, 1382 WyclIf Eccbis. 
xxxiv. 8 With oute lesing shal be ful enciid the word of the 
have. 139S Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ix. iv, 114951 349 The 
Cycle and the Course of the Mone is fullended in the 
nintenth yere. c 1425 Eng. Cong. Irel. (E. E. T. S.) 134 He 
that al thynge fulle endet. 

Puller (firba), sbX Forms: 1-4 fullers, 3 
follare, 4 south, vollere, 4-6 fullar(e, (6 fullor, 
furler, 7 fullner), 4- fuller. \0)i. fiill^re, ad. 
’L,.fHllo i^of unknown origin), assimilated to agent- 
nouns in -^re, -erL If there existed an OE. *ful- 
lian vb., ad. late L. fultm'-e to Full, the agent- 
noun may have been derived from it.] 

1 . One whose occupation is to full cloth. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark ix. 3. CX290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 366/53 
Mid one follares perche ; men tesieth opon cloth. <21327 
Pol. Songs (Camden i 188 The webbes ant the fullaris assem- 
bleden hem alle. 1340 Ayenb. 167 Mochel is defouled mid 
uet of uolleres l e robe of scarlet. 15x1-2 [see Fui.LV.-' i], 
2383 Stubuks a nat. A bus. ir. ( 1882' 24 Compounding with the 
F uller to thicke it [wool] very much. 1645 Bp. Hall Remedy 
Disco 7 ite 7 its x\Z 'I’he Fuller treads upon that cloth which 
he means to whiten, 1764 Burn P'oor Lmos 156 Three 
weavers. ..six .spinners, one fuller and burler. 1866 Rogers 
Agric. 6* Prices I. iv. 103 There are twelve clergymen, .si. x 
fullers and six girdlers. 1885 Insiruj. tions to Census Clerks 
66 (In list of w'orkers in textile fabricsi. Fuller. 

2. In the names of vadous materials, plants, etc. 
used in the process of fulling ; as fuller’s clay 
Fuller’s earth; fuller’s grass, herb, weed, 
{Saponaria officinalis ) ; fuller’s teazel, thistle 
{Dipsacus fullonum \ ; fuller’s thorn? == prec. 

1776 Adam Smith W. A*, iv. viii, {1869) II. 238 '‘Fuller’s 
earth or fuller’s clay. 1876 Page Adt*. TexUbk. GeoLp. 
xoi haulier’s clay or earth. 1526 Crete Herbali ccclxxxiiij, 
Saponaria. .is called. . *fuUers grpse. 1^1 Holland Pliny 

II. 262 'The “Fullers Iierb in wine honied. 1607 I'opsell 
Eourjl Beas's (i 6 s'&y 486 There is an herb called Fullers- 
herb which doth soften wool. 1578 Ly te Dodoens iv. lx. 
522 This kinde of Tiiistel is calltm. .“Fullers l^sasel. 1653 
Culpeper Eng. Pkys. 356 “Fullers 'I’histle, or Teasel. 1626 
Bacon Syhui § 661 An Herbe called Hippophaeston [that 

f roweth] vpon the “Fullers Thorne 1706 Phillips (ed. 
lersey), ^Kulters- Weed, or Fullers- thistle, an Herb. 

PuTler, sb ^ [?f. Fui.l v.^ (sense 3) -{- -er L] 

1 . Blacksmithing, etc. A grooved tool on which 
iron is shaped by bf’ing driven into the grooves. 

1864 Web-ster, Puller, a die, a half-round set-hammer. 
X896 Farrier's Price List, Best Cast Steel, for Fullers, 
Stamps, &c. 

2 . A groove made by a fuller. 

1855 Milks Horseshoeing 9 'fhe ‘ fuller' should be carried 
quite round the shoe to the heels, and the fullermg iron 
should have both sides alike. 1867 Smyth Saitods Word~bk., 
A'/z/Ar, the fluting groove of a bayoneL 1889 Daily Tel. 
I Mar. 5/8 The present pattern ls too thin in the ‘fuller'. 
Flence Pu'ller v,,io stamp with a fuller; to groove 
by stamping ; also dial, to goffer t linen \ PufU- 
ered ppl. a. lE^u^llering vbl. sb., the action of the 
vb. ; also concr. the groove thus formed. 

1820 Bkacy Clark Descr. Nexo Horse Shoe 14 Our old 
English custom of fullering. 1831 J, Holland Manuf, 
Metal I. 170 I'he shoes being fullered or grooved near the 
outer edge to receive the heads. 184X Hartshorne Salopia 
Antiq. Clloss. 434 P'uUaring, a groove into which the nails 
of a horse’s siioe are inserted. 1855 Fullering iron [see 
sen.se 2 above]. 1868 Regal. Sr Ord. A rmy f 573 The horse’s 
Shoe is not to be grooved or fullered. 1880 Blackmore Mary 
Anerley I. xi. 159 His linen clothes are dry, and even quite 
lately fullered — ironed you iniglit cull it. Mod. Advt , Sandal 
horse shoe . . made of plai n, fuller’d, or Rod way bar. 

Puiller’s ea*rtll. A hydrous silicate of 
alumina, used in cleansing cloth; also Geol. a group 
of strata characterized by the presence of this earth. 

1523 Fitzherb. 3X Mynes of tynne, leed, ore, cole 
. . ly mestonne, chalke. furler.s pvt X526 ; ed, 1534 fullers] erthe, 
.Sande, cley, i6ox Holland Pliny xxxv. xvii. IT. 560 I'his 
Fullers earth Cimolia, is of a cooling nature. 1667 E. Cham- 
BRRLAYNK.S;f, Gt. Brit. I.’ 1684I1 7 Fullers Earth is nowhere else 
produced in that abundance and excellency as in England. 
1738 Chesterf. Comm. Seme xx Nov.(x739j II. 238 Fulh r’s- 
Earth, the Exportation of which is strictly fwohibited by 
our Laws 18^ Hor. Smith Tin Trump. I. 9 Like fuller’s 
earth, defiling for the moment but purifying in the end. 
1854 F. C. Bakewell 50 The bed of clay called fuller’s 
earth .. may be considered merely local. 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. 36 This Fuller's earth form a thick bed of day 
which retains the water that reaches it- 
fg. X670 Eachard Cont, Clergy 56 The blots of sin will 
be easily taken out by the soap of sorrow, and the fullers- 
earth of contrition, 1727 Gay Beggads Opera i. ix. Money, 
Wife, is the true Fuller’s Earth for Reputations, there is not 
a Spot or a Stain but what it can take out. 

attrib. x8x6 W. Smith Strata Ident. 3t The Fuller's 
Earth Rock, .iu many places is impeifecdy lapidified. 


t iFii'llery. Obs.~^ [f. Fuller .y/;.b-f.-Y3.] A 
place where the process of fulling is carried on. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 1755 in Johnson. Hence in mod. 
Diets. 

!Fii:ll-fa*ced, a. [f. Full a. + Face -ed 

1. Fiaving a full face ; esp. of persons, having a 
full or plump face. 

1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman d' yi, I was a 
yong Lad, ruddy-cheek’t, full-fiic’t, and plumpe withall. 
1675 Land, Gaz. No. 980/4 Stolen, .a large silver Cup.. by 
a Lodger, .a Full-fac'd man. 1796 Hull Adxiertiser 3 Sept. 
2/2 David Flallett. .stout made, of a low stature, and full 
faced. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. i. (1863) 230 One 
side consisting of a full-faced damask rose, 
b. said of the moon at full. 

1647 H. Moke Song of Soul iii. n. xxvii, Not from full- 
faced Cyntliia. 

2 . Having the face turned fully on the spectator 
or in some specified direction. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry vi. v. 265 The full faced Flelmet 
doth signifie direction' or command. 1832 I’knnvson 
CEnone "79 When all the full-faced presence of the Gods 
Ranged in the halls of Peleus. 1894 J. P, Floi-ps in Westm. 
Gaz.'q Feb. 2,1 As full-faced to the sun-shine as you are to- 
day. 

F PullTrO’Hie, V, Obs. Also 5 ftill-ferm, 
[OEi.pttlil p'r^mian, frpnman ; see F’ull adv. and 
Fremez(.] tram. To accomplish, fulfil, perfect. 

Flence f FuUfr e*med ppl. a . ; t rutllfremedly 
adv , perfectly ; f rtillfre'medness, perfection. 

c8S8 K. A^lfred Boeth. vii. f 5 pinre unriht gitsunga 
7-ewill to fulfremmanne. epoo BsedHs Hist. iii. xix. 
[xxvii.] (1891 1 244 Lifde he his lif in micelre ea^imodnesse 
..and in fulfremednesse. 97X Blickl Horn. 35 Gif we Fa 
da'a.s fulfreraedlice for Gocie lifteab. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. 
John iv. 34 pjct ic full frernme [£rii6o Hatton Aulfrernie] 
his weorcl rtiiys Coit. Horn. 219 Ne me^ nan iscefte ful- 
fremedlice smea^an ne understonden embe god. cxzoo 
Ormin 2530 Fullfremcdd herrsummnesse._ fb/d. 5x35 patt 
te birrh es^l’err lufess mahht Fnlhremcddlike fillena. Ibid. 
6083 patt mann ] att tiss Fullfrenieddnesse follgl’ehp. X486 
Bk. St. A Ibans A viij b, Thos same barris shall telle you 
whan she is full summed or full fermyd. 

Pu' 11 -gro'’wn. [f. Full -f Grown,] Fully 
grown ; having attained lull size or maturity, 

1667 Milton P. L. vii. 456 Innum'rous living Creatures.. 
Limb’d and full grown. 17^ Db Foe Mem. Cavalier < 1840) 
30 Wickedne.ss presented itself full-grown. 176'^ Hunter 
in Phil. 'Trans. LVIIL 43 Fig. IL 'i'he .same view of the 
same bone in a full-grown Elephant. 1859 Darwin Orig. 
Spec. iii. (1873) 52 In a state of nature almost every full- 
grown plant annually produces seed, X87X Blackik Four 
Phases i. 151 He had two sons, one full-grown. 

tranf, 1856 Stanley Sinai <$' Pal. x, (1858) 374 Four 
springs pour their almost full-grown rivers through the plain. 

Flence rull-g'row’ner colloq. or slang, a full- 
grown person. 

1867 P. Fitzgerald 75 .S'/. III. 251 A full growner : 

no ‘ Miss ' at all in the case. 

tFu'lllieadG Obs, In 4-5 falbed(e. [£ 
Full -h -HEAD.] Fullness. 

a X300 E. E, Psalter xxxv. 9 [.vxxvi. 8] l>ai sal be drunken, 
afs 01 wine, Of b® fulhed ofhou.se dne. X340 Ayenb, tig 
Alsuo vves he..zuo uol of grace.. bet of his uolhede we 
nimeb al. c X440 Hylton Scala Per/, (14941 in. xxii, In 
hyr was fulhede of all verities without wem of synae. 

t FuTlliead^, Obs, [f. Full tz, t Hmad 
A castrated stag. 

1803 J. Sleight in Ann. Agrk. XX XIX. 556 The full- 
heads -.always herd with the bucks, excepting in the rut. 

X'a’U-lieaTted, a. [f. I^ull a. t- FIeart -p 
-ED'*^.] Having a lull heart, a. Full of courage 
and confidence; hence of a work: Carried on 
with zeal. b. Full of feeling; indicative of strong 
emotion. Hence FuTl-lieaTtedly adv. 

i6xi Shaks. Cymb. v. i i. 7 The Enemy full-hearted, Loll- 
ing the 'I'ongue with staught’ring. 1851 Mrs, Browning 
Casa Gnidi 31 The sky above.. seemed to. .palpitate in 
glory, like a'dove Who has flown too fnst, full-hearted. 
x8S9 Smiles Self-Help xii. (i860} 323 The most effective 
w'ork is always the full-hearted work. 1876 Gf.o. Eliot 
Dan. Der. IV". Ixiii. 240 Full-hearted silence. 1882 J. L. 
Ludlow in Homilet. Monthly May 451 For you he lived., 
and sends liis Holy Spirit as full-heartedly as if there were 
no other human being. 

Fullimart, obs. form of Foumart. 
t FuTlisig, vbl. sb.'^ Obs. Also 5 folowynge. 
[f. F'ui.l v.^ Baptizing- 

X387 Trevisa Htgdcn (Rolls) IV. 257 Som acounteb from 
be tullynge of Grist. 1393 Langl. P. Pi. C. xv. 207 Ther 
is follyng of font and follyng in blod-shedynue. ^1450 
Myrc 146 Eghte dayes they sch alien abyde 'i hat at the 
fonte halowynge They mowe take here folowynge. 1483 
Fesfivall (W. de W. 1515) 48 This trynyte was knowen in 
the full vnge of Cry.st a.s the gospel sctletli. 

vbl. sb."^ : see after Full s7.2 
IPllllillg (fu'liQ'l, vbl. she* [f. F'ULL V.'^ -f- -TKG b] 

1 . The process of cleansing and thickening cloth 
by beating and washing ; also called milling. ^ 

1688 R. Holme Armoury ni. 348.'2 This trade of Milling 
or thickning Cloth is termed Fulling. 1791 Hamilton tr. AVr- 
thollet's Dyeing I. 1. IL i. 127 He has explained the effects 
of fulling By the external conformation of the hair or wool 
of animals. x8i2 Southey in Q. Re%>. VII. 63 The women 
perform the work of fulling by treading the cloth in a tub. 

trans f. 1894 G01U.D lllusir. Did. Med,, I'nlling, in mas- 
sage, a valuable method of _ kf eading, named from the 
motion used by fuller.s in rubbing linen between their hands. 

2. attrih, 2 i^fui ling- boy, -hammer, t -mace, -stone-, 
f fulliijg-cl&y, t -earth. » fuller s earth\ falling- 
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FULL-SUMMED, 


mill, a mill in which cloth is fulled or milled by 
being beaten with wooden mallets, which are let 
fall upon it (or in modern use, by being pressed 
lietween rollers) and cleansed with soap or fuller’s 
earth; t falling- stocks, wooden mallets worked 
by machinery, used for fulling cloth. 

1677 Yarranton hnpt’ov. log. If I had not been an 
old Clothier, and a *FuUing-Boy wlien I was young, x688 
Lmd. Ga-^. No. 2338'! We do. .streightly Charge, .that no 
manner of.. Fulling Clay, be exported, 1720 IhW. 
No. 5S53/1 Any Fuller’s-Earth, or Fulling-Clay. 1563-87 
Foxe a. M. (1684) in. 591 A certain poor man., 
went to the Sea, minding to have gone into Kent for 
^Fulling Earth. 1796 KiRW.<iLN Elem, Min, (ed. 2) I. 
186 Some fulling Earths, it is said, effervesce slightly 
with acids. 1712 Motteux^w.w/^'iij. vi. {1749) I. 160 Let 
the six ^fulling-hammersbe transform’d into so many giants. 
1612 Shelton m. viL 175 Without being able to 

attribute it to the little knowledge of the *fuding Maces 
or the darkenes e of the night. _ Abingdon Acc» 

(Camden) 88 note. The reparacions done this yere at y» 
*FulIingmiUes, 1523 Fitzherb. .Swm 9 b, F ul !y ng my Ines, 
sythe rnylnes, cntlersmylnes. 1612111 Naworth Hoiiseh. 
A’/iv. 8 /I'he wholl yeares rent of the fulling mill. 1748 
Smollett Rod. E and, xvi. (1804) 97 My heart went knock, 
knock.. like a fnlling-mill. 1805 Luccock Nat. Wooi 161 
Nor will the cloth . . endnre without injury the violent 
strokes of the fulling mill. 1876 Holland Sev. Oaks i. 2 
Below this two or three saw-mills, .and a fulling-mill. 1377 
^Fullyng-stokkes [see Full 1]. 1879 Cassell's Teckn. 
Bduc. IV. 342/2 The ‘ fulling-stocks’ .. consist of heavy 
wooden mallets. 1884 J. Payne 1000 Nts. ti- One Ni. VIII. 
135 Making the ship fast to one of the *Fulling-Stones. 

Fnllisll (fudij), a, [f. Full a. + -ish.] Some- 
what full, 

X822 Blackw. Ma^. XL 164 Rather pompous and dullish ; 
of falsetto, too, fuliish. 1871 G. Mereoith H, Richmond 
(1886) 206 Her nose firm, her lips fulHsh. 1889 National 
Rep, XI 11 . 686 The most noticeable features of the face are 
the rather prominent no.se and fulllsh lips. 

•fl app. misused fox fuUicke, Fur.Lt adv, 
c 15^ Melusine xxvi. 208 It is not fullyssh a monetb com* 
plet syn that we departed thens. 

Full length. The entire length or extension 
of any object. 

1. In advbl. phrase, (at' full length. 

1709 Steele & Addison Taller No. 93 ? 4 , 1 have, .drawn 
at full Length, the Figures of all sorts of Men. 1844 
Dickens Mart, CAnz. vi, By constructing, .a temporary 
sofa of three chairs, .and lying down at full-length upon it. 
iBSS Singleton Virgil I, 47 Of polished marble thou full- 
length shalt stand. 

2 , aUrik, as fttll- length figure ^ portrait^ etc. 
Also ellipt. a fuU-length, 

1850 L. IAwt A itiobiog. 11 . xiv. 141 A full-length portrait 
. .of a little girl. *894 A. D. White in Pop, Set, Monthly 
XLIV. 722 A fulUen^h woodcut showing the Almighty 
in the act of extracting Eve, 1896 Westm. Gnz. i May 1 h 
Just above the line, hangs a nill-length of the German 
Emperor. 1897 Daily News 8 Apr. 8/1 This is, we under- 
stand, the first full-length novel he has written. 

Jig. 2822 -34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) 1 . 296^ What may 
ht called a close and full-length portrait [of a di-seasej. 

Full moon. 

1. The moon with its entire disc illnminated. 

<axooo Boetk. Metr, xxviii. 81 Hwa is on weorulde hast 
ne wundrige fulles monan* 1530 Pai.sgr. 223/2 Full 
moone, plaine lune. 2681 Otway Soldier's Fort. iv. i, 
’Twas a Full-moon, and such a Moon, Sir! 2812-26 J. 
Smith Panorama Sc. Art 1 . 597 The full moon rises at 
sun-set. 2883 OuiDA Wanda I. 58 The full moon was 
rising above the Glockner range, 

2, The period at which this occurs ( = L. plenN 

hmmm\ 

A 2300 Cursor M. i7288-b72 pese thre thinges a-bod our 
lord, or he to dec! wald goo, Vre leuedy day & friday als 
and ful moyne als-soo, C2475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
800 Hoc plenilunium, fulmone. 2563 W. Fulke Meteors 
<1640! 61 b. From the new moone, to the full, all humors do 
encrease and from the full to the new Moone, decrease 
againe. 1676 Wiseman Wounds^, ix. 393 Towards the Full- 
inoon, as he was coming home one morning, he felt his Leg.s 
fauUcr. 1796 H. Hunter tr. Si.'Pierre's Stud. Nat. 11799) 
III. 34 I’hey [tides] exhibit no sensible rise till the second 
or tlnrd day alter the full Moon. 

S.^attrilh. 

2780 CowPER Progr. Err. 282 llie breach, though small at 
fir.st, soon opening wide, In rushe.s folly with a full-moon 
tide. 2797 Southey in J. Cottle Rmiin, (1847) 221 A very 
brown-looking man of. -full-moon cheeks- 18^ G. Meredith 
Lord Ormont 1 . iii. 92 Howling like full-moon dogs all 
through their lives. 

Fu‘:ll-mou*tlied, a. [f. Full a. -b Mouth sb. 
-f -ED Having a full mouth. 

1. Of cattle : Having the mouth full of teeth ; 
having the full complement of teeth. 

2577 Harrison England i. iv, Now forasmuch as in such 
as bee full mouthed, eche chap hath 16 teeth at the least, 
2685 Lend, Gaz. No. 1998/4 A brown bay Mare above 24 
bands high, full Mouth’d. 2709 Ibid. No 4521/4 Stoln ..a 
blood-bay Mare , . full mouth’d. 2846 J. Baxter Libr. 
Pract, Agric, (ed. 4) IL 93 These six teeth tolerably de- 
veloped . . probably misled Mr. Parkin.son . . to say that at 
four years old cattle were full-moutbed. 1892 Salisbury 
yml. 6 Aug. 4/2, 200 grand full-mouthed ewes, 
t 2. Having the mouth filled with food ; hence, 
Festive, transf Of a sail: Filled with wind. 
Also fig. Obs. 

26« Quarles Embl, v. vii. Epig. 272 Cheare up, my soule : 
call home thy spir'ts, and beare One bad Good-Friday ; Full- 
mouth’d Easter’s neare. 2645 G. Daniel Poems Wks. 2878 
U. 22 Where, where resides content ? 'Tis neither in Extent 
Of Power, nor full-mouth ’d gaine. 1645 Quarles Sol, 


Recant, iv. 39 Force and bold-fac’d Wrong Mayhap to roar 
upon thy full mouth’d Sailes. a x'jot Sedley Poems Wk.s. 
1722 1 . 16 Like murmVing full-mouth’d Isra’lites we stand. 
tS, a. Having a loud voice or sound ; sounding 
or talking loud. Of dogs ; Baying loudly, b. Pro- 
duced or littered with a loud voice or with violence. 

a. 2648 Jo.s. Beaumont Ps^ke n. 261 Whom both the 
fuil-mouth’d Elders hastened To catch th’ Adulterer. i6|^ 
Fryer Acc. E. India P. 314 He came to me full mouth’d 
in the King’s Name. 1735 Somerville Chase \n. .jioThe 
full-mouth’d Pack With dreadful Consort thunderin his Rear. 

b. 1605 Narr, Plurtkers Sir J. Fitz (18601 6 The 
fulmouth’d report of infamous rumour. 2620 Quari.es 
Jonah Kjb, Had Boreas blown His full-mouth’d blast. 
CX645 Howell (1655) II. 76 A full-mouth’d Language 
she [German] is, and pronounc’d with that strength as if 
one had bones in his tongue insteed of nerfs. 2708 Mot- 
TEUX Rabelais iv. Ixvd. (1737) 276 With a full mouth’d 

i laugh, 2856 Kane A ret. F,.vpl 1 . xxii. 279 These faithful 
I servants generally bayed their full-mouthed welcome from 
afar off. 

I Hence FullmotL-th.edly adv.y with a full mouth ; 
uncompromisingly. 

2887 Saintsbury Hist. EUzah. Lit. iv. (1890) is4 The 
eai lier Satires, .denounce lewd verses mo.st fullmouthedly. 

Fullsiess, fulness (firlnes). ff. Iull m + 
-N ESS. OE. had fy lines «■ O H G. folnissi OTeut. 
yullinassu-z\ but as the existing word does not 
appear before the 14 th c. it was prob. a new forma- 
tion rather than a refashioning of the older word. 
The .spelling Jullnessy though less common lexc. in the 
U.S.) than fulness, is here adopted as more in accordance 
with analogy ; .see the remarks s.v. Dullness. ] 

The quality or condition of being full. 

1. The condition of being filled so as to include 
no vacant space. 

2577 B. Googe Hereshach's Hush. n. (1586) Sob, The 
eqnall medley of heat and coId,drieth and moisture, fuhiesse 
and emptinesse. 263Z .Lithgow TrazK vi. 254 How commet h 
it to pas.se.. that the Lake it selfe never diminisheth, nor 
increaseth, but alwayes standeth at one fulnesse. 2692 
Bentley Bo fie Lect. vii. 223 If the presence of this seihereal 
Matter made an absolute Fulness. <*1716 South Serm. 
{1737) IL iv. 145 Like water in a well, where you have ful- 
ness in a little compass. 

b. fig. Of the ‘ heart * : The state of being over- 
charged with emotion, 

1625 Bacon Ess., Friendship (Arb.) 26*5 A principall Fruit 
of Frendship, is the Ease and Discharge of the Fulnesse 
and Swellings of the Heart. 2797 Mrs. Kadcliffe Italian 
XX. (2824) 636 He yielded to the fulness of his heart. 2885 
R. Buchanan Annan Water vi, Father only speaks out of 
the fulness of his heart. 

2. The condition of containing (something) in 
abundance, or of abounding in (a quality, etc,). 

4! 2340 Hampoi.e Psalter xviii. 2 Fulnes 01 wisdom & 
gastly sauour. 2652 Hobbes Leviatk. in. xxxiv. 215 That 
Fulnesse [of the Holy Ghost] is not to be understood for 
Infusion of the substance of God. 2878 L. P, Meredith 
Teeth 19 He,, died in consequence of fulness of blood. 

b. cmcr. All that is contained in (the world, 
etc.). A Hebraism. 

_ a 2325 Prose Psalter xlix. [1 ] 23 ]>e world and b® fulnes of 
it is myn. 2535 Coverdale 2 Chron. xvii. 32 Let the See 
make a noyse, and the fulnesse therof, 2738 Wesley Ps. 
xxiv. i, The Earth and all her Fulness owns Jehovah for 
her sovereign Lord I 

8 . Completeness, perfection ; complete or ample 
measure or degree. 

c 2320 Cast. Lffps 283 Of oone volnes they were ful ry^ht. 
2548^ (Mar.) Bk. Corn. Prayer Offices 8 b, I’he fwlnes.se of 
thy grace. 2593 Shaks. 2 Hen. L 7 , i. I 35 Such is the 
Fulnesse of my hearts content. 2620 Bp. Carleton yurisd, 
2 They yeeld to the Pope a fulnesse of power as they tearme 
it, from whence all Spiritual! iurisdiction must proceed to 
others. 16x2 Bible /’jr. xvi. n In thy presence is fulnesse 
of Joy. 2667 Milton P, L. ni. 225 The Son of God, In 
whom the fulness dwels of love divine, a 2704 T. Brown 
7 'wo Oxford Sckolars''N\s, 2730 1 . 20 Houses where I shall 
be entertained with such fuiness of delight,. that [etc.]. 
2843 Miall in Noncon/.lW.ifdx Christianity is distinguished 
by.. a fulne.ss of generosity. 2855, Milman Lat. Chr, XV, 
VIL it. 44 The papacy in the fullness of its strength. 

b. Phrases. The fullness of time ( = Gr, TrAi 7 - 

pw/ia ro9 : in Biblical language, the proper 

or destined time. In its fullness ; in its Ml extent, 
without exceptions or qualifications. 

2560 Bibi-e (Genev.) Gal.Vf.A When the fulnes of time 
■was come, God sent forthe^ his Sonne. 2640 Howell 
Dodona's Gr, (2645» 41 And this work was done in a fulness 
of time. 2752 JoRTtN Serm. (2772) L i. 4 Which in the 
fulness of time snould be made manifest. 284a Mrs. Brown- 
ing Grk. Chr. Poets (1863) 234 Admitting the .suggestion in 
its fulness. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cotig, (2876) I. App. 728 
That tale he adopts in its fulness. 

c. Copiousness or exhaustiveness (of knowledge, 
statement, or expression), 

x86o PusEY Min. Propk. 420 Tlie v»ords, with a Divine 
fulness, express {etc.]. xSyjj Whitney Zf/f Lang. i. 5 To 
illu-strate the principles of linguistic science, with as much 
fullness as the limited space at command shall allow. 2885 
Manch, Exam. 8 May 5/2 Tlie study of the ancient lan- 
guages is one which peculiarly demands fullness of know- 
ledge to make it fruitful. 2887 Spectator 3 Sept. 1188 ' 3 'he 
interesting matters which he describes with more or less 
fullness. 

1 4. The condition of being satisfied or sated ; 
satiety, repletion ; the condition of having indulged 
to excess. Ohs. 

238a Wyclif Isa, Ivi, 10 Vnshamefast dogg^is knewen not 
fulnesse, C2440 Promp, Parv. xSa/x Fumesse of mete, 
mckim, e 25<&> A, Scow Pmms (S, T. S-) ii 209 Tliair wes 


nowdir lad nor \pr, not'jloun Mycht eit ane baikin loche For 
fowuess. 1576 Fckming I anopL lipist. 115 As for me, if I 
may enjoy the fuhiesse of mydesyies, the residue of mylyfe 
will I lead in Rhodes cxdoo Shak.s. Sonn. Ivi. 6 Although 
today thou fill Thy hun,t;ry eyes even till they wink with 
fullness, 1666 SriLLiNGFL. Serm. (1696) 1 . i. 43 When God 
hath made us smart for our fulness and wantonne.ss, tt en we 
grew sullen and murmured and disputed against providence. 
2682 Norris Hierocles 93 In the third place he puts Exer- 
ci.se, as that which corrects the fulness of diet. 

t5. The condition of being well supplied with 
what one needs. Hence, of things, abundance, 
plenty. Ohs. 

c 1440 Promp, Parzf. 182/2 Fulne.sse or plente, habun- 
dancuiy copia. 2622 Shaks. Cymb. m. vi. 12 T’o lapse in 
Fulnes.se Ls sorer, then to lye for Neede. 1648 Eikon Bas. 
ix. 57 T'he Houses ; to whom I wi.shed nothing more tlien 
Safetie, Fulness, and Freedom. 2698 Fryer Acc, E. India 
^ P, 225 Amidst this Fulne.’^.s of every thing. 2723 De Foe 
Col. Jack (1840) 280 llefore I revelled in fulness, and here 
I struggled with hard fare. 

6 . Of sound, colour, etc. : The quality of being 
full; ‘volume’, ‘body*. 

2440 Promp. Pam'. 182/2 Fulnesse of sonorltas, 

x6zz Bacon lien, VII, 7 'J'he . . Applan.ses of the People 
w^ere true and vnfeigned, as might well appears in the very 
Demonstrations and Fulnesse of the Cne. <21744 Roee 
Pastorals i. note, 'I'his sort of poetry [piastoraf] derive.s 
almost its whole lieauty from a natural ease of thoi;ght and 
.sinoothnes.s of verse; whereas that t f most other kinds con- 
sists in the strength and fulness of toth. 1851 Ilhtsir. Caial. 
Gt. Exhib. 1 . 131 Ochres. .Exhibited on account of their 
clearness, fulness of colour,^ body, 2879 Cassell's Teckn. 
Educ. 1 . 230/2 A subtle mingling of colour, an exquisite 
delicacy and refinement of treatment, a fulness such as 
always results from a rich mingling of hues. 2882 Standard 
18 Oct. 3/4 The worlds ,. passed into a copper with 20 per 
cent, of malt-flour, to impart fullne.ss and flavour. 

7. Full habit of body ; roundness or piotuberance 
of outline. 

2623 PuRcnAS Pilgrimage (1614) 505 Crabbes beere with 
us have a sympathy with the Moone, and are fulle.st with 
her fulnes, 2638 Baker tr. Balzac’s Lett. ivol. III.) 273 
To heare of your health, and that you keepe your bodie in 
that rea.sonable fulnes.se of flesh, which contributes some- 
thing to your gravitie. 26^ Fryer Acc. E. India ^ P. 378 
Mo.st of them by a Fulness of Body are subject to the 
Hemorrhoids. 2798 Ferriar Illustr. .'^ierne i. 7 A certain 
degree of fulness improves the figure, a xBxz SHELLF,y 
Pericles Es.s. & Lett. (Camelot) 140 The face is of an oval 
fulnes.s. 2842 Brewster Mart. Sc, in, ii, In a family 
notorious for fulness, she is con.sidercd superfluously fat. 
b. A feeling of internal pressure or distension. 

1800 Med, yrtil. IV. 364, I perceived a sense of fulness in 
the head, and throbbing of the arteries, 1807 Ibid, XVII. 
528 * Internal distress, a sense of fulness ana aching * may 
be felt. 

8. Dressmaking. The condition of being * full 
Also concr, the portion of material arranged in 
folds to produce this. 

2884 West. Daily Press 2 June 7/2 An ordinary short 
skirt . . trimmed with flounces, or other fulnesses. 2897 
Globe 18 Feb. 6/3 'Fhe fulne.ss of this blouse effect is drawn 
in close at the waist. 

FuUock ; see Folk v. dial. 
t Fttllo’mcal, <2. Obsr-*^ [f.'L.fullmic-us it 
fuilon-, fuUb, a fuller) + -AL.] ‘ Belonging to 

a fuller’ [Bailey 1721), 

t I*u*lloilgIlt. Obs. Forms ; 1 fal(l)wiht, 1-2 
ftillubt, 2-3 fuluht, fal(e)b.t, 3 fullebt, 4follaut, 
falloujtj follo^fc, fallou(g)ht, 5 folgh.- 

tbe. \p%.fuklwiht^w>xxts of action t fulwian 
(prehistoric -wihan \ : see Full Baptism. 

C2000 Ags, Gosp. Matt xxi, 25 Hwmaer wses iohannes 
fullubt k® of heofonum |>e of mannum. c 2x75 Lamb. Horn, 
gt Underfill fuluht on cristes nome. c xzos Lay. 9617 pajie 
time wes ifulled ) 7 « 5 t hh (hot child] fullelit sculde haoben. 
axzzs Ancr. R. 260 He was Godes baptiste— h® muchele 
heihnesse heheold, ine fulubte under his honden. ^1330 
Ottiel 1x6 fioxx nost what follaut is. <1x375 yoseph Arim. 
682 penne com Sernplie-s and fullou^t furst askes, 2393 
Langl. P. pi. C xvin. 76 FoUouht is trewe. <rx4SoMvRC 
177 Alle these be co.synes to hym for ay ,. The preste Jiat 
folowek. -k® godfader & hys VVyf knowe be-fore folghthe. 

Hence in early ME, IPnTie/Mles a, [see -less], 
without baptism. FtiThte zi., also ru'lEtne 
(falcne), ?/. [see - en] / rorwj'. to baptize, rtt'lht- 
ningfe, falcaingre, vhl, sb. ruTcJieare [see -EB l], 
(John the) Baptist. 

c 2275 Lamb. Horn, 73 Mon settle cbildie fulhten. Ibid., 
J>a weren monie childre dede fulhtles. ciaoo Trin.ColL 
Horn. IS Dre king - on i.s rihte bileue, k^^t ofl'er in fuloht- 
ninge, j.e kridcle k® taire liflode. Ibid. 131 lohan k® hilc- 
nere. Ibid. 239 Seint iohan baptiste was send into kis 
midden erd to donde krefolde wike, an is to kiften cristes to 
cume, ober is boiiien fuleninge, fiat kriddc; Ls fulcrien. c xzoo 
Ormin 9149 Sikkenn toe he kir p® tbHo T'o spellenn & to 
fullhtnenn, c xzos Lay. 29769 peo he alle fuIlehteS and to 
gode fuseob. a xzzs Leg. Katli. [see Full 
a, 

1 . Falconry. Of a hawk or its wings : In full 
plumage. 

2486 [.see Fui.lfremeF 2562 J. Hf-ywood Prav. ^ Epigr. 
(1867) 169 Byrdes wynges once full sumd byrdes wyll hardly 
be catcht. 2640 Howell Dodona's Gr. 72 The King of Birds 
. .with fullsummd wings fastning his Talents Ea.st and West 
2671 Milton P. R. 1. 24 Inspire.. my prompted song. .And 
bear through highth or depth of Nature's bounds, With 
prosi>erous wing full summed. 

2 . nonce-use. Fully developed or accomplished. 

2847 Tennyson Prime, vn, 272 These twain, upon the skirts 

of Time, Sit side by side, full-summ'd in all their powers. 


FULL-TIMEB. 


FUEMIHATIOM, 


Pll.:ll-ti*ttie2?« [f. phrase fulltime + -er'^.] A 
child that attends school during the whole of the 
school hours; opposed to Half-timer b. 

1870 Morning Post 2 June 2/1 There is no uniform rule as 
to the period either of age or knowledge when the ‘full* 
timer’ shall become the ‘ half-timer’. 1895 Wesfm. Gaz, 6 
June 2/2 He [the half-timer] needn't read so well, write so 
well, draw so well, cipher so well as the full timer at school, 
t Fn-lly, a. Obs. [f. b ULL a, + - Y K] Complete, 
perfect, thorough, without defect. Also, of a full 
or rounded form. 

a 12,00 JS. Psa/ter cxKXvin[i]. 22 With fulH hatereden 
hated I a 1300 Cursor M. 9862 All es fulli bat he 

wroght. 1505 in Mem. Hen. VU (Rolls) 232 The said 
queen’s [Joanna, of Naples] breasts be somewhat great and 
fully, .they were trussed somewhat high, the which causeth 
her grace to seem much the fullyer, & her neck to be the 
shorter. 1323 BaADStiAW .SV. IVerbtirge i. 1366 Well byloued 
father this is my fully mynde. 

Hence completely, fully ; fru'lli- 

ness, fullness. 

a 1300 Cw'sor M. 10404 (Cott ) J>e takening of a hundret 
tale A 1 fullines it takens hale. 137$ Barbour Bruce n. 424 
And haid till erd gane fullyly, Ne war he hynt him by his 
sted. C137S Sc. Leg-. Saints, Baptisia 207 Al belafe..of 
his gret fullyness has tane. 153s Stewart Cron. Scot. Ill, 
127 All the laif. . wes. . with the said bischop fullelle remittit, 
1588 A. King tr. Canisius' Catech. 174 S. Jobne..is fullalie 
occupied in commending vnto vs brotherlie charitie. 

Fully (fu*li), adv. Forms: see Full a. and 
-LY^. [OE. fullice, f. Full a lice -ly^ = OS. 
fulliko, OViG.follicho (MHG. volliche).'\ 

In a full manner or degree ; to the full, with- 
out deficiency; completely, entirely; thoroughly, 
exactly, quite, f Fully and by {A^auL) «= full 
and by \ see By B, i d. 

C900 tr. Beeda's Hist. n. iii. (1890) 104 Heo [the church] Va 
;5yta n;.es fullice ^eworht ne Tiehalgod. c 1030 Byrhtfertii s 
Handboc in Angiia VUL 306 l>a;t he fullice gefrastwod .sy 
mid feower dc twenti;^ tidum. tixys Lamb. Horn. 73 He 
nis noht fulHche cristene mon bet [etc.]. C120S Lay. 14250 
Ich beo i bine londe fulliche at-stonde, c 1230 Halt Meid. 
II Meidenliad is te blosme bat beo ha eane-s fulliche for- 
coruen, ne sprute '3 ha neauer eft. C1290 S. Eng, Leg. 1 . 
29/6 pat fulliche so hoU man nas. 1340 Haimpole Pr. 
Consc. 476 Unnethes es a child born fully That it ne by- 
gynnes to goule. 1389 in Eug. Gilds 50 We fulliche 
vndirstondend ^our lettres. r 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 87 
Him nedi|> his medicyn I-maad nou^t fulliche so drie. C1440 
Dome MS. 55 ch, xx, Lete it nat buille fully. (1:2440 Gesia 
Rom. ii. 5 (Harl. MS.) Whenne the candell was li^t, pey sawe 
fully the toode sitting on his bre.st. 2482 Monk of Evesham 
(Art).) 26 More opynner and fullyor than he knewe afore. 
1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 230 b, All the powers & 
desyresof mannes soule shall [>e fully contented & quyeted. 
2622 Bible Rev. xiv, 18 Gather the clusters of the vine of 
the earth, for her grapes are fully ripe. 2630 R. fohnsods 
Kingd. 4* Commw. 187 Italian, Spanish, and Greek, who 
fully pronounce every letter in the word. 1633 Bp. Hall 
Hard Texts 275 His eyes . . are so fully placed as is most 
comely, 1633 Baxter Ckr. Concord 19 The things that we 
thought should be fullier expressed then in the ancient 
Creed, are these. 2693 Ld. Preston Boeth. ii, 63, 1 know 
that thou art one who hast been fully per-swaded. 2727 A. 
Hamilton Hew Acc. E, Jnd. I, i. i^ Sheeps Wooll, that is 
fully as hard and coarse as Hogs Hair. 2766 Goldsm. Vic. 
W, iii, In this ! satisfied him fully. 2769 Falconer Diet. 
Marine (ijBg) E.ee, Fully and by 1 2791 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Rom. Forest i, And introduced the strangers more fully to 
each other. 2843 M. Pattison Ess. (18891 L 17 Inferior 
Franks . . posted themselves, fully armed, outside. 2848 C. 
Bronte f. Eyre v, By the time that exercise was terminated, 
day had fully dawned. 2^2 Law Times XC. 441/2 Both 
sides should be heard, and heard fully. 

b. with numerals and expressions of quantity. 
Also ( 71? eat^ feed) fully — to satiety. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 488 par he badd noght fullik an vre. 
1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 4570 Anticrist Sal regne thre 
yliere and an half fully, c 2380 Sir Fermnb. 2092 Fuliche 
ne is he no^t now fram b® Xj y-mete in brede. c 2385 
Chaucer tCuHs T. in Ne take his ese [wolde he] fully 
half a day. 4:1425 Craft Nombry 7 ige (E. E. T. S.) 26 By 
twene an hundryth and a thowsande, so b®^t it be not a 
bowsande fully. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cevii. 189 The 
kynp: had not yet fullych eten. 2352 Bh. Co 7 /t. P 7 *ayer, 
Ordination Pref., Fully thyrtie yeres of age. 4:1586 C'tess 
Pembroke Ps . cxxxii. x, 'Phe poore . . with store of bread 
Shall fully all be fed d. 2720 Pope ///W xxiii. 220 Behold 
Achilles’ promise fully paid. 2863 Kinglake CHtitea (1877) 
II. ii. 25 Hesitation lasting fully two days. 

Fullymart, obs. foim of B’oumart. 

Fulmar (firlmo.i). [originally belonging to 
the dialect of the Hebrides, and so prob. of Norse 
origin; peril, f. ON. fdl-l JFoul (referring to the 
disgusting odour of the bird) + mdr Mew, gull. 

That the word is, as commonly said, a transferred use of 
fulmar. Foumart, seems unlikely. The Gael, fulniair 
and the scientific Latin fubnarus are from Eng.] 

A sea-bird of the petrel kind {^Fubna-ms glacialis), 
about the size of the common gull. Also called 
fubnar peb'd. 

2698 M. Martin Voy. St. Hilda 55 The Fulmar, in Big- 
ness equals the Malls of the Second Rate. 2742 De Foe's 
Tour Gt. BHt. IV, 275 Another Bird ..called Fulmar, about 
the Size of a Moor-hen. 1766 Pennant Zool. (1768) IL 431 
The Fulmar supplies them with oil for their lamps, down 
for their beds. 1823 Scoresby Whale Fishery 126 In con- 
sequence of a fulmar’s darting upon its bark, and plunging 
its beak in the skin. 2863 Baring-Gould Iceland 406 Still 
and ghost-like buoyant Fulmars wing their way. 

Fulmar(,d(e, -mart, obs. forms of Foumart. 
(iFulmen (fz?‘lraen). [L. ; ~ Hightning that 
strikes or sets on fire, a thunderbolt ’.] A 
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thunderbolt; thunder, esp. as the attribute of 
Jupiter. 

2684 I, Mather Remark. Proind. 79 The fulmeen or 
thunder-bolt is the same with the lightning. 2747 J. Spence 
Polymetis ii. vi. 49 In his right hand . .he grasps his fulmen ; 
his thunder, as we are used to translate that word, im- 
properly enough. 2822 Examiner 25 May 328/1 We 
recognise the . . god . . by his fulmen. 

Jig. a 2836 Sir W. Hamilton (Ogilv.\ Reasoning cannot 
find such a mine of thought, nor eloquence such a fulmen 
of expression. 

Fulmer(d(e, -mert, obs. forms of Foumart. 
Fulminaxicy (fo’lminansi), rare, [f. next: 
sec -ANCY.] Fulminant character. 

1838 Carlyle Fredk. Ct. i. v. (2865^ I. 46 The new King 
noticed her, and hurled back a look of due fulminancy. 

Fulminant (f»dminaiit),///. a. and sb. fa. F. 
fulminant^ or ad. its original L. fubninanl-em^ 
pr. pple. of fulmindre : see Fulminate z/.] 

A. adj\ 

1. = Fulminating, in various senses. 

2602 Fulbecke Pandecies 78 Let .. his fulminant foolish 
deity . . bee measured by the law of God. 1682 H. Moke 
ExJ. Dan. ii. 46 Who . . had power over Purgatory and 
Hell, thither to strike innocent Souls by his fulminant Kx- 
communications. 2693 Salmon Bates’ Dispens. (1713) ^19/1 
This Fulminant Gold. 2828 Fudge F am. Paris Viu 

99 Fierce was the cry and fulminant the ban. 2C72 Blackie 
Lays HiHih 117 From whom the fulminant Frenchman 
knew defeat. 

2. Path. Developing suddenly. 

2876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 104 The fulminant forms 
of anthrax. 28.. Med. News L. 41 (Cent.) The glandular 
aUerations were e.specially pronounced in fulminant cases. 

B. sb. Something that thunders or explodes ; 
a thunderbolt, an explosive. 7‘are. 

1808 J. Barlow Cohemb. vni. 557 He bids conflicting ful- 
minams expire The guided blast, and holds the imprison’d 
fire. 2891 Chambers' EncycL s v. Mantieoille, This book 
was a pothou.se fulminant, levelled against the ethical 
theories of Shafte.sbury. 

Fulminate (fz?*lmintf’t), sb. [f. Fulmin(tc) + 
-ATE.] A compound of fulminic acid with a base, 
detonating by percussion, friction, or heat. 

2826 Henry Elem. Chent. 1 . 456 A class of salts, to which 
they have given the name of fulininate.s. 2860 Piesse Lab. 
Client. Wonders 25 Fulminate i.s prepared with nitric acid 
..alcohol and mercury. 2864 Watts Diet. Chent, IL 732 
Fulminate of Copper is obtained in green crystals. Ibid., 
Ftilminate of mercury, Mercuric fulminate, P'ulminating 
Mercury. Ibid. 737 Fulminates ofZinc.fhz. neutral salt, 
also called fulminating zinc, wa.s first obtained by Liebig. 

Fulminate (fo'lmin(?H), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. 
5-6 fulminat, 6-8 (pa, pple.) fulminate, [f. 
la. fulmindt- ppl. stem (fi fulniind7'e to lighten, 
strike with lightning, f. fulmen lightning.] 

I. In physical seiises. 

1 . mtr. I'c thunder and lighten, rare. 

2620 J. Davies Wits Pilgrim I iv b, With a firy Wreathe 
bind thou my Brow That inak’st the Mu.se in Flames to 
fulminate. 1636 S. Holland Zara (1719) 60 It tonitruated 
horribly, fulminating promiscuously from all parts of the 
troubled Hemisphere. (Meant for ludicrous bombast.] 2742 
Young Nt. Tk. ix. 490 Loud^Etnas fulminate in love to man. 

2. To issue as a thunderbolt. 

1861 J. G. Sheppard P'all Rome iv. 164 It was on the 
latter body that the bolt of Roman vengeance first fell, and 
it was as sudden and as terrible in its effects as if it had 
really fulminated from the throne of Capitolian Jove. 

t3. Aietallurgy. Of gold: To become suddenly 
bright and uniform in colour. Obs. 

2727 P. Shaw tr. Boerhaave's Chent. (1741) 1 . 71 note. Till 
. .the gold have fulminated, as the refiners call it. 

1 4. trails. 1 o strike with lightning. Obs. rare. 

2666 Bancroft Lex Ignea 40 Shall our Mountain.. be 
fulminated, and thunder-strook. 

5. To flash forth like lightning. 

2630 Randolph Panegyr. to Shirley's Grate f. Serv. A iij, 

1 cannot fulminate or tomtruate words . .nor make a iusiurand, 
that [etc.]. 2863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shales. Char. ii. 46 1 he one 
[Beatrice’s wit] is fulminated in brilliant coru.scations . . the 
other [Rosalind’s wit] .shines with gentle, genial radiance. 

G. ? t 3'- t^ans. To cause to explotie with sudden 
loud report {pbsl). b. intr. To explode with a loud 
report, detonate, go off. 

2667 Henshaw in Sprat Hist. R. Soc, 275 If you fulminate 
it [salt-petre] in a Crucible. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 

2 The nitre and tartar will soon begin to fulminate. 2833 
W, Gregory Inorg, Ckem. (ed. 31 255 A dark powder is 
formed, which fulminates violently wnen heated. 

II. 

[Originally a rendering fulminare, the technical 

term for the formal issuing of condemnations or censures 
by the pope or other ecclesiastical authority; afterwards 
used with wider application and with reference to the 
literal sen.se,] 

7. irans. To * thunder forth’ ; to utter or publish 
(a formal condemnation or censure') upon a person. 
c 2450 Henrvson Tale of Dog 80 The Arbiteris- .The sen- 
tence gaif, and proces fulminat. xsy^-giAct 24 Hen. VI 1 1 , 
c. 22 § 2 Notwithstandymge- .it should happen any Excom- 
mengement . . to be fulminate, promulged, declared, or put 
in Execucion. 2360 Rolland Crt. Venus lu. 27 The mater 
was to be fulminat. 168a News fr. France 37 The Pope 
sent . . a Bull of Excommunication, which he required him 
. to fulminate in his Name against all the Assembly. 1726 
Avuffe Parergon 157 All Ecclesiastical Persons. . to whom 
an Ordinary Jurisdiction is given., may fulminate these 
Church-Censures, 2750 WArburton Doctr. Grace 11. v. 
Wks. 18x2 VllI, 339 Judgments, .fulminated with the air of 
one who had the divine Vengeance at his disposal. 28x6 J. 


Scott Vis. Pails (ed. 5) Pref. 27 The maledictions fie 
[Napoleon] fulminated against our Island. ^1832 tr. Sis- 
mondi's Hal, Rep. xiL 272 The jope fulminated a bi ll 
against him .. for having hanged an archbishop. 2872 
Nai'heys Prev. 4- Cure D is. i, iii. 1x2 Kings have fulmi- 
nated their decrees against it. 

8 . To strike wltli the ‘ thunderbolts’ of ecclesias- 
tical censure ; hence gen. to denounce in scathing 
terms, condemn vehemently. 

2687 Dryden Hind P. ii. 584 For all of ancient that you 
had before.. Was Errour fulminated o’er and o’er.^ 16S8 
T. Reasons Bays Changing Rellg. 15, I fulminated 

Johnsons affected Style. 2760 Hurd in Led. late eminent 
Prelate (1809) 311, Burnet's Exposition I find was fulminate ; 
and, had the Convocation been as bu.sy, twenty years ago, 
as Dr. Atterbury would have it, I .‘should have been in pain 
for the Divine Legation. 1773 Burke 6'/. Prot. Dies. Bill 
Wks. X. 37 , 1 would have the Laws rise in alltheir majesty of 
terrours, to fulminate such vain and impious wrefcdses. 1806 
W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. IV. 263 The catholic church . . 
fulminates without hesitation a Julian or an Elizabeth. 

9. intr. Of the pope, etc.: J’o issue censures or 
condemnations (against) i gen.to ‘thunder’, inveigh 
violently against, 

2639 Fuller Holy War in. xx-x. (1647) Before his 
time the Imperiall majesty, .was never fulminated against 
with excommunication. 2660 R. Coke Po%mr Sidj. 215 
Pope Paul .. after he had fulminated so dreadfully again.st 
him, proposed him for an Example to be imitated. 2768 
Boswell Corsica ii. led. 2) 65 The Vatican from whence the 
holy father used.. to fulminate with serious effect against 
the greatest powers in Europe. 2792 Bar. Munchausen's 
Trav. xxxiv. 159, I .. seized the Speaker, who was fulmi- 
nating against the Aristocrats. 2849 Sir J. Stephen A<:4:4 
Biog. (1850) I. 466 Pulpits fulminated, pre.sses groaned, 
2852 Gladstone Glean. f,i879» IV. xxii. 157 It wdll be the 
duty of the Pope himself to fulminate against them. 

Hence FuTminating vbl. sb , the action of the vb. 

1693 W. Salmon Bates’ Dispens. (1715) 537/1 You need 
not .ear its fulminating in the drying. 

t FuTminate, ppL a. Obs. rare. fad. 'L.ful- 
mindt-us, pa. pple. of fulmindre (see Fdlbiikate 
F ulminated, emitted as a thunderbolt, 

2639 Baxter Key Cath. xlv. 315 I’hey [the Jesuit.s] were 
the only cause that incensed the Pope to send so many 
fulminate Breves to these Kingdoms. 

Fulminating (f»*lnun^hiq), ppL a. [f. Ful- 
minate V. 4- "L\G-.] That fulminates, 

1. Detonating, violently explosive. 

Fulminating gold, mercury^ platinum, silver, various 

fulminates or salts of fulminic acid. Fulminating pane 
(see qiiot. 1879'. Fulminatmg poivde>\ioxxMix\^ , a mixture of 
nitre, potash, and sulphur ; now sometimes applied toother 
violently explosive powders, chiefly containing fulminate of 
mercury. 

1646 SirT. Brow'ne Pseud. Ep. ir. v. 89 These afford no 
fulminating report. 2663 Hooke Microgr. 33 These I found 
to have quite lost all their fulminating or flying quality. 2692 
Ray Creation i. (1704) 80 For fulminating Euginesj 2^5 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth iv. (1723 ■ 227 The Fulminating 
Damp will take Fire at a Candle. 1794 J. Hu'iton Philos, 
Light, etc. 210 This fulminating coinposition. 2807 T. Thom- 
so.NC 7 /w;?.(ed. 3)11. ra'l'liispowderisfulminatinggold, w'hich 
is composed of five parts of yellow oxide of gold and one pa.rt 
of ammonia. Ibid. 423 Mr. Howard . . has given it the name 
of fulminating mercury. 2838 Greener Gunnery 2a Nothing 
can resist the exceeding intensity of the action of fulmi- 
nating powder. 2879 Rossitkr Diet. Sci. Terms, Fulmf 
nat ing pane, glass plate coated on each side with tin-foil, 
which, when electrified, can be discharged with a spark. 
2879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. IV. 146/2 Fulminating silver, 
even when moist, will explode by percussion, 

b. Producing a brilliant flash when ignited. 

1676 Lister in Ray's Corr. (1848) 124 The fulminating 
powder, which the spikes of Muscus Lycopod. yield. 

2. fig. That thunders or hurls forth censures, de- 
nunciations, or the like ; also, that is thundered 
forth, 

1626 T. H[awkins] Caussins Holy Crt. 127 Rome, from 
whence came all the fulminating thunders, and bloudy 
Edicts agaynst Christians, a 2693 Urquhart Rabelais in. 
xii. 93 A powerful and fulminating Goddess.^ 2734 tr. 
Rollins Anc. Hist. (1827) IL it. qi This fulminating decree, 
2790 Burke Fr. Rev. x6 All things in this his fulminating 
bull are not of so innoxious a tendency, a 1839 Praed 
/Vvwj:(i864) 1 1 . 273 Hits Sent slyly out by little wits, A 
fulminating breed. 

FxLlxoiliatioil (f 2 ?lminr^*j 9 n). [ad. l^.J^uhnind- 
tidn-ein, n . of action L fulmindre { see Fulm i n atk v. ) ,] 

1 . I'he bursting forth of thunder and lightning. 
In quots. only fig. : cf. 4 . 

2623 Cockeram, P'ulmination, thundring. 2630 Bu lwbr 
Anthropomet, 126 Like wicked Outlawes despising the ful- 
mination of divine Anger. 1868 Browning Ri-tg 4* Eh. ix, 
606 St. Paul .. Deplored the check o’ the puny presence, 
still Cheating his fulmination of its flash. 2869 Goulburn 
Piers. Holiness 96 He beats down with His tulminations 
the old idols of prejudice. 

2. The action of fulminating or detonating; loud 
explosion. 

2667 Henshaw in Sprat Hist. R. Soc. 275 The Volatile 

f art that was seperated from it in the fulmination. 2763 
Iamilton in Phil. Tratf^. IN. 176 Mariotte. .calls these 
bubbles [in boiling water] fulminattons. 2794 J. Huiton 
Philos. Light, etc, 232 Another species of explosion, which 
has been termed fulmination. 1885 Syd, Soc. Lex., Fulmi- 
nation, an explosion with noise, resulting from the sudden 
decomposition of a chemical substance. 
t3. Metallurgy. (See Fulminate 17 . 3 .) Obs. 
x6xz Woodall Surg. MateW\:s. (1653)271 Fulmination 
,. is a raetallicall gradation, with excoction to an absolute 
perfection in Cinerition, whose purity is declared by an 
effulgent splendor. 
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FULSOME IiY. 


4 . Tlie formal emission of an ecclesiastical con*- 
clemnation or censure (see Fulminate II). Subse- 
quently with a more general sense : Violent denim- 
eiation or threatening ; an instance of this, a terrific 
explosion of indignation. 

'tsoz Ord, Crysien Men. (W. de W. 1506) iv. viii. 191 For 
the t wenty fulminacyons that they make at this day cohienly. 
1532-3 Act 24 Hen. VIII, c. 12 § 3 The sayde fulininacioHS 
of any of the same interdictions. s6o6 C>/. ')as. I 
(1849) 1 ' ^3 Their protestation against the Pope’s fulmina- 
tion. 1726 Ayliffe 132 These Fiilnnnations from 

the Vatican were turn’d into Ridicule, 3:809 Knox & Jebb 
Corn. I. 556 Gross vice is not, in the first instance, to be 
encountered with_ menaces and fulminations. 1:845 H. 
Rogers Mss. I. iii. 122 Awaiting the fulmination of the 
bull. 1858 7 'imes 6 Aug. it/a His .. generals were more 
strictly bound down by great fulminations never to attack 
without ^permission. 1861 Miss C. Fox yrnh. IL 280 
John Bright is great fun, always ready for a chat and 
a fulmination. 

(f^dminateri), [ad. V.ful- 
minatoin^ t L,fulmin(fre: see Fulminate v. and 
-OBY.] Sending forth fulminations, thundering. 

1611 CoTGR., Fulnimntoire^ fulminatorie, thundering, 
lightenirig, destroying.terrible. 1656-81 in Blount Glossogr, 
1721-92 in Bailey. 1820 Examiner No. 641. 475/2 One of 
the framers of the fulminatory preamble. 1837 Carlyle 
/'>. Rev,^ IL V. ii. Its .speculatory Height or Mountain, 
which will become a practical fulminatory Height. 1840 
J. Quincy Hist. Harvard Univ. I. 134 Their violent and 
fulminatory measures. 

FTlImine (fa^imin), V. [ad. h.fuimm-drei see 

B'ulm'inate v.'l 

1 . trims. To send forth (lightning or thimder). 

1590 Spenser F. Q. nr, ii. 5 As it had beene a flake Of 

lightning through bright heven fulmined. 1830 W. Phillips 
Mi. Sinai iv. 381 A sound As ’twere of thunder fulmined 
nigh at hand, 0‘erwhelm’d his hearing, 
b. To * thunder ’ or flash nidf. 

1847 I'ennyson Princ. n. 118 She fulmined out her scorn 
of laws Salique And little-footed China. 

2 . imtr. To * thunder’, speak out fiercely or 
energetically. Now chiefly in echoes of Xiilton’s 
use (quot. 1671). 

1623 tr. FavinAs Tkeai, H<m. u. xiii, 276 He had inter- 
dicted and fulmined against the Emperour. 1671 Milton 
P. R. IV. 270 Whose resistless eloquence Wielded at will 
that fierce Democratic, Shook the Arsenal and fulmined 
oyer Greece, c 1820 S. Rogers Itaty^ Luigi 35 How unlike 
him who fulmined in old Rome ! 1870 Low'fli. Study 

Wind. 384 Listening to him who fulmined over Greece. 

Fulmineous fz^lmi-n/hs), «. ? Ods, IL L./tiP 
mim us (f. fulmin- Fulmen) + -ous,] Tertaming 
to thunder or lightning. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 174^ J. ClartdgPs Shef>herd of 
Banbury's Rules ^ 'The fulmineous matter in the air is set 
on fire. 1766 O. Canning AntPLucretins iv. 31 8 Than the 
fiame fulmineous fiercer far. 

Fllliai'llic (fc*lmi’nik\ a. Chem. [f. T,fulmln- 
(witli sense derived from Fulminate w.) -f -10. ] In 
^Fulmink acid C2H2N2O2, nitro-acetonitril, an 
acid (not yet isolated) forming explosive salts with 
some metals. 

2825 Hamilton Did. Temm^FultnimcAcidM^Qa^xm^ir^., 
an acid capable of combining in different proportions, with 
different bases, and thu.s forming as many detonating salts. 
X850 Daubeny Atom. The. vii. (ed. 2) 215 Cy a + oxygen 
2-j-Aq- 3 forrms fniminic acid. 1864 H. Spencer Biol. I. 8 
The various fulminating salts are all formed by the union with 
meials, of a ceruin nitrogenous acid called fulminio add. 

FuImiaotlS (f » -1 minos \ a. [f. L. fithnin- F U L- 
+ -OUH.] Of or pertaining to thunder and 
lightning ; fulminating. 

1635 Heywood Hierarch, u. 6s In his hand A Tri.sulc 
thunderbolt or Fuiminous brand. x66s Sir 'T. Browne 
Whs, (18351 IV. 354 The like fuiminous fire killed a man in 
Erpingham church. 1:876 F, Harrison Choice Bhs. [i886» 
X22 Sad a.s those rulminoms imprecations on mankind, when 
Lear bows his head to the storm. 

Fulmiuxirate (f2?lminiu‘>Ttfk). Chcm. [f. as 
next + -ATE : see Hbate.] A salt of fulminuric acid. 

1864 Watts Did. Chem. II. 739 Fulminuraies. Ful- 
minuric acid appears to he monobasic ; at all events all the 
fulminurates hitherto obtained contain only i at, metal in 
place of hydrogen. 

Piilmiiixiric ;f^Iminiu 9 *rik\ a. Chem. [f. Ful- 
MIN-10 + Uric.] Only in Fulminuric acid (see 
quois.) ; Fubnimtric ether. 

1864 Watts Did. Chem, II. 738 Fulminuric Add 
C IDN O' Lsocyanuric acid. An acid isomeric with c>a- 
nuric acid. /bid. 741 Fulminuric Ether : see Fulminurate 
of Ethyl 1879 Rossiter Did. Set. Terms, Fulminuric 
acid ., Qx\ anhydrous crystalline substance obtained from 
fulraimc acid. 

Fulness : see Fullness. 

t Fnlsa-mic, a. Obs. rare-K [? corruptly £. 

F ULSOMK + -ic,] = .Fulsome. 

1694 Congreve Double Dealer in. x, O filthy Mr. Sneer; 
he’.s a nauseous figure, a most fulsaruick Fop, Foh ! 

tFuTsion. Obs. rarg-~K [as if ad, L. 
em, t fulgere to shine.] The action of shining 
forth; an instance of this. 

16^ W. Leybourn Citrsm Maik. 782 Fourteen of the 
Extream Fulsions, or of the brightest shinings of Mars. 

Fulsome (fr^'lsam), Forms; 3-5 ftilsum, 
4~8 falsom, 5- fulsome ; also 5 folsome, 6 ful- 
soom, 7 fullsome, (9 foulsome), 6 Sc. fowsum, 
7, 9 Sc. fousome. [f. Full a. + -some. 


It is possible that there may have been a M'R.fahum 
(f. ffd. Foul a.) which has coalesced with thi.s ; but the 
supposition Is not absolutely necessary to account for the 
development of senses.] 

fl. CharacteriEed by abundance, possessing or 
affording copious supply ; abundant, plentiful, full. 

c 1250 Gen. Ex. 2153 De .vii. fulsum ^eres faren, ? a 1412 
Lydg. /..yfe our Ladye Ca-vton; Av, For alwey God gaf 
hyr to her presence So fulsom lyght of heuenly influence. 
Ibid. B V b. Like as a fulsum welle .Shedyth his stremys in 
to the ryuere, c X440 — Sccrees 723 At Ellyconys welle 'This 
phiIi.soffre by fulsom habundance Drank grette.st plente. 
X481 Earl Worcester 'Pulie on Friendsh. B vii b, Though 
he. . were sette in moost folsom plente. fiSio Barclay Alirr. 
Gd. Manners <1570) Ciij b, Folowe fulsome fieldes habun- 
dauiit of fi ument. 15x5 — ■ Egloges iv. (1570) C iij a, Suche 
fulsome pasture made him a double chin. 1571 Golding 
Calvin, on Ps. Ixxiii. 26 Much more fulsome i8_David.s 
confes.sion [orig. J.ongb ^k’Mor est Dauidis cou/essio], 1583 
— Catrdn on Dent, xcii. 571 Likewise of their firstfruites 
instede of making good fulsome sheaues and bundels vnto 
God, they gelded them, and made them verie thinne aiul 
lanke. [1868 Hp:lps Realmah IL xi. 80 My complaint of 
the world is this—that there is too much of everything., 
and so I could go on enumerating, .all the things which 
are too full in this fulsome world. 1 use fulsome in the 
original sen.se.] 

t b. Growing abundantly, rank in gi'owth. Ohs. 

*633 Cosilie Whore iv. i. in Bullen O. PI. IV, Plucke up 
the fulsome thistle in the prime, 

•f- 2 . Of the body, etc, : Full and plump, fat, well- 
grown ; in a bad sense, over-grown. Obs. 

1340-70 Alex. Dind. 497 Wib be siht clene We ben as 
fulsom i-founde as {>0113 we fed were, c x«,oq DesH. Troy 
3068 With a necke. . Naw]?er fulsom, ne fat, but fetis & 
round, 1565 Goldi ng Ovid's Met, vn. ( 1 567) 85 a, His leane, 
pale, bore, and withered corse grew^ fulsome, faire, and 
fresh. 1593 Rich Greene’s Neives G iij b, A chuffli-headed 
Cardinall with a paire of fulsome cheekes. 1628 Wither 
Brit. Rememb. vi. 637 For either anne in such a mould is 
cast As makes it full as fulsome as their waste. 1664 H. More 
Myst. Iniq. 238 A fulsome and over-grown and unwholesome 
Flesh. 1^8 Otway h riendship in F. u. i, ’'I’is such a fuI.som 
overgrown Rogue 1 

t b. Overfed, surfeited. Also Ji^, Obs. 

1642 Rogers Haaman, 24 I.azy, Laodicean temper of a 
fulsome, carelesse, surfeted spirit. Hid. 346 Dot n he not 
deserve at our hands more then a faint fulsome grant with 
Martha, thou canst doe all things. 1805 A. Scott Poems 
40 (Jam.) Nor fall their read they! victims to a fulsome rift, 
t c. App. tised for : Lustiul, ‘ rank Obs. 

1596 Skaks. Merck. V, i. iii. 87 The fulsome Ewes. [Cf. 
nine he in line 81.] 

1 3 . Of food : Satiating, * filling tending to cloy 
or surfeit ; also, coarse, gross, unsiiitcd to a dainty 
palate. Obs. 

c X410 Love Bonavent, Mirr. Ixiii, It sbukle so soone be 
fulsome and not coxnfortable deynte- 1555 W. Watrkman 
/'ardk Fadons i. vi. 94 This kinde of meate onely, serueih 
thein all their life tyme,.and neuer wa.xeth fulsome vnto 
theim. 1577 Harrison England 11. vi. 1877) t* Onr 
ale. .is more tkicke, fulsome and of no continuance. 1594 
Carew Hnartds Exam. Wits xii. (1596) 198 Though ilie 
^me were a meat of such delicacie and pleasing relli.'ih, yet 
in the end, the people of Lsraell found it fulsome. 16x4 
Be. Hall Recoil. Treat. 488 A little honie is sweet; much, 
fulsome. 1655 Moueet & JBknnet Health's Imprm^ 

229 A gros.s and fulsome Nourishment, unless they meet 
with a strong and good Stomach, a 16^ Davenant News 
fr. Plytn. (1673) 3 ‘Their gros.s feedings On fulsome Butter, 
E.ssex Cheese. 1735 Pore Donne Sat, ii. n8 Carthusian 
fasts, and fulsome Bacchanals. X742 Young Hi. Tk. vn. 
263 Why starv'd, on earth, our angel-appetites; While 
brutal are indulg'd their fulsome fill r 2770 Wilkes Lei. 
29 July in Corr. (xSosi IV, 76, 1 dined with the lord-mayor 
. . We liad two turtles, and a fulsome great dinner. 

t b. Having a sickly or sickening taste ; tending 
to cause nausea. Obs. 

x6ot Holland Pliny I, 434 The oile. .Is very fulsome and 
naught to be eaten. 16x4 Bp. Hail Recoil . ‘treat. 248 
The very sight of that cup, wherein such a fulsome potion 
was hrouglit him, Uirnes hisstomackc. X694 Wkstmacott 
Script. Herb. 6 'I'he common Ani.;e-.Seed- Water .. is the 
most fulsom and insalubrious of iJtrong-w.Tters. 1743 Lond. 
<S- Country Brezo. n, (ed. 2) 107 A certain sour, fulsome 
Quality that the former Wort left behind. 

fe. Cloying, satiating, wearisome from ex- 
cess or repetition. (Cf. sense 7.) Obs. 

x 53 ^ Elyot Gov. 1. xxi, I.est in repetyng a thinge so 
freiiuent and commune, my hoke shuide be . . fastidious or 
fulsome to the reders. 1601 Shake. Ttvel. JV. v. i. iim If it 
be ought to tile old tune, my Lord, It is as fat and fulsome 
to mine eare As howling after Musicke, 1605 Camden 
R em. (1637) 43 The Spanish majesticall, but fulsome, running 
too much on the O. 1633 Rogers Treat. Sacrum, i. 163 
Who then wonders if the Supper of Christ, .lie as a fulsome 
thing unto you? Addison ling. Greatest Poets Misc, 
Wks. 1726 I, 36 The long-spun tillegories fulsom grow, While 
the dull moral lyes too plain lielow. X709 Stkkle Tatler 
N o. 70 ?• 4 As too little Action is cold, so too much is fulsome. 

1 4 . Offensive to the sense of smell : a. Strong- 
smelling, of strong, rank, or overpowering odour, 
b. Fonl-smell.ng, slinking. Obs. 

*583 Stanv hurst Mmh n. (Arb.) 66 Eech path was ful- 
.soom with sent of sulphurus orpyn, 1606 Sir G. Goose- 
cappex. il in Bullen O, PI, HI. 14 Heres such a fulsome 
Aire comes into this Chamber. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 507 
They are commonly of rank and fulsome smell; as May- 
b lowers and White Lillies. 1683 Trvow Way to Health 
X19 'I'hat is the reason why fryed, baked and stewed Food 
does send forth a stronger and fulsomer scent than other 
FrepamtionjL 1725 Braolsv Femt. Dict.&.y. Ma/L The Kiln 
ought to have convenient Windows, that your gross 
Steams, fulsom Damps, and stupifying Vapours may pass 
freely away. 


•f 5 . Offensive to the senses generally ; physically 
disgusting, foul, or loathsome. Obs. 

2x507 Conmmnyc. (W, de W.) Aij, Man is but fulsome 
erthe and claye. 1579 leu x Ettp hues {hxh.) 130 Whereby 
they noted the great dislyking they had of their fulsome 
feedinge. 1595 Shaks. ^jolm in. iv, 32, I will., stop this 
gap of breath with fulsome du.st. 1621 Burton Anat.Me'l. 

I. ii. I, ii. (16511 53 She vomited some 24 pounds of fulsome 

stuffe of all colouLs. Ibid. ii. ii. i. i. 232 Calls . . would use 
no Vulgar water; but she died ..of so ful.'-ome a disease 
that no water could wash her clean. 1627 Drayton 
court etc. 199 A tliousand .silken Pupr ets sliould liaue died, 
And in their fulsome Coffins putrified, Ere [etc.], 1642 
Davenant Lovers iv, Who 01 ice departed, know this 

fulsome world .So mucli unfit to mingle with their pure 
Refined ayre, that tliey will returne, 1720 T. Boston Hum. 
Nat in B'our/old St. (i7(p) 152 'I’hey cleave fondly to these 
fulsome brea.st.s. [1849 /'ait’s A/ag, XVI, T20/2 Hundreds 
of dogs.. are annually committed to the aby.sses of these 
foulsome waters.] 

6. Offensive to normal tastes or sen.sibllities ; ex- 
citing avei sion or repugnance ; disgusting, repulsive, 
odious. '‘I Obs. cxc. as in sense 7. 

ri375.SV, Leg. Saints, yulian 496 Of bis wykytnes pat 
fulsurne til al gnd-men we.s. 'Or 1400 Morte Artk. ic6i 
'riiere thow lygges, ffor tlie fulsome.ste freke that fourmede 
was euere ! 1532 IVIore Con/iit. Tinda/e Wks, 713/2 Tindall 
..with hys fnlsume feeling fayth. 1579 Tomson CalviMs 
Serm. Tim. 464, 2 It is a foule and fulsome thing, whiche 
shee must l .aue off. i6ix Cotgr. .s.v. Robin, A fikhie 
knaue w ith a fulsome (jneaue, 1635 Ql'ahler F.mbl. in. ii, 
(1718) 133 Seest thou this fulsom ideotj ^*1645 Howell 
Lett (1650)1. 188 A prih'gmatic dull wife is fulsome and 
fa.stidious. 1680 Otw'ay L rphan i. i. (1691) 3 Now half the 
Youth of Europe are in Arms, How fulsome mnst it be to 
stay behind, And dye i;( 1 utk di.seuses here at home? 1684 
Sir C. .Scroi'k jI/Isc. Poe/ns 112 Let not his fulsome armes 
embrace your waste. 1702 Bore Utfe of Bath 173 Fulsom 
love fur gain we can endure. X780 Cow'I’Kr Progr. Err. 
291 And lest the fnlstnue artifice should fail, 'I'hemselves 
will hide its coarseness with a veil. 18x9 W. Tennant 
Papistry Storm'd (1827' 29 Have at a fousome kirk, and 
hatter Her lustfu’ baires until! they clatter I 1826 Scott 
Woodst. iii, In a booth at the ful;.<ime fair, 
t b. Morally loul, filthy, ot..isccne. Obs. 

x^4 Shak.s. 0 th. JV. i, 37 Lye w'ith her: that's fullsome. 
1680 Dkyden /hr/i to Oyiif.s Kpisi. (1683) A iij h, A certain 
Epigram, wbich is ast.rib’tl to him [ttie emperour], .is more 
fulsome than any passage I have m< t with in our Poet. 
x682 Shadwell jlAvfo:/ 3 Thy ABrth by fouli.sh Baw'dry is 
e,vprest ; And so debauch’d, so fulsome, and so odd. ^1719 
D’Ureky Pills I* .3«7 And earn a hated li\ing in an 
odious Fulsome way, X7»6 Amherst Terne LiL xxvl 144 
What followed was too iulsome fur tlie eyes of my chaste 
readers. 

7 , Of language, siyle, bebavdour, etc. ; Offensive 
to good taste ; esp. otTeiKling from excess or W'ant 
of ineasu re or from iKdng * over clone N ow chiefly 
used ill reference to gross or excessive flattery, over- 
demonstrative afTection, or the like. 

1663 Bi*. Pa I rick Parab. Pilgr, 201, I never beard any- 
thing .so fulsome from the^ mouth of man ; and found my 
self ,. im{)aticnt of such silly stuff. 1692 Bentley Bovle 

J. cci. vi. i8p 'I'licy were putTeil up with the fulsome Blat- 
leriesuf their 1 'hilosophtT.saml Sophists. 1702 Rowe 'PamerL 
HI. i. io8r Bear hack thy fulsom Greeting to thy Master. 
1762 Goldsm. at. H-\ xviii, Concealed dbgusi under the 
appearance of fulsome endearnient. 1782 J. Warton Aw. 
Pope IL xii. 338 'Phis fawming and fulsome court-historian. 
1784 Cowi'EN Task vi. 280 The fulsome cant And pedantry 
tiiat coxcombs learn with ease. 1802 Mar. Ilogeworth 
Moral T. (1816) I. 2v6 'J’he ful.some_ strains of courtly adu- 
lation. 1873 SvMONDS Grk. Poets vi. 169 Piruim: was never 
fulsome in his panegyric. 1874 Hei.r.s Soc. Press, xiii. 778 
This fulsome publidiy 1 have de crihed, 

b. quasi sb. 

1742 H. Walhji.e Lett. U, Mann (1834' Some 

choice letters from Queen Anne, little inferior in the ful- 
some to these from King James to. .Buckingham. 

t Fu'lsomeliead. Ob $. [f. Fulsomk -h -head.] 
Plentifulne.ss, abundance. 

c 1250 Gety ti’ Ex. 1548 Heuene dew and errJes fetthed. Of 
win and olie fuLmn hed. /bid. 2128 Do .vij, 5er ben 5et to 
cumen In al fulstim-hed sulen it ben nurneii. 

Fulsomely (f^Tsamli), adv. [f. Fulsome -f- 
-LY ^.J in a tidsome manner. 

1 1 . Abundantly, |)lentifitlly, fully. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17805(0611.) Ga we pan fulsumli beder. 
c 1350 Will. I 'alerne 4325 ];>ann were spacli spices spe. ded 
a! a boute fulsumli at }h; ful to edit; freke hcr-inue. X4I2-20 
Lydg. Citron. Troy, 'i'he foyson and plente Of kyiigly 
fredom unto hye and lowe So fulsomly gau there to reygne 
and snow'e. 4-1440 Hylton Scala Perf. tW, de W, 1494) 
IL xxvii, He that wolL .fulsomly fele the loue of Jhesu in 
his .sowle. 

2. in a way that causes surfeit or nausea ; in a 
■way that offends the senses; cloyingly, sicken- 
ingly ; disgustingly, loathsoincdy, 

1536 Bellendkn Cnm. Scot., Cosmogr. Descr. Albion iv. 
(1541 1 K ii b, 'I’hovv 5>all fynd thayns throw thair intemperance 
and surfet diet .sa fowsumlie growin. 1563 Homilies u. 
Repairing Ch. (1859 274 Suffered Gods llou.se to bee in 
ruine and decay, to lye uncomely, and fuBomely. 1572 
J. Jones Bathes Btick&tom 10 b, Neyther with such [euiil 
ayre] as commeth of hou.se.s fulsomely kt-pt, 1599 Nashe 
Lenten Stiifpe 11871:91 I'he very embers whereon he was 
singed . .fumed mo.st fiilsomely of his fatty drt>ppings. i6»o 
Vknnek Via Recta (1650) 34 It is nauseous mid fulsomely 
.sw'eet. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 78. 3/1 Who but in the 
Lushious delight, Which fulsomely Cloys. 

3 . In a way that is offensive to good taste (see 
Fulsome 7). f Also, coarsely, oliscenely { phs .). 

X677 Sedley Ant. CL iv, i. Your slighted love. Can 
you forget ? and fulsemely pursue The man with kindness 
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who despises you? 1678 Cudworth Intell. Sy si, 
Apuleius also,.grosly and fulsomeJy imputes the same' to 
Plato. 1694 Drvden Juvenal Ded. (1697) 34 'i-'he Act of 
Consummation fulsomly describ’d in the very Words of the 
most Modest amongst all Poets, ^1700 Congreve ^ 
IV. V, That nauseous cant, in which men and their 
wives are .so fulsomely familiar. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
(1811) III. Ixv. 377 Mr. Belford seem.s. .although very 
complaisant, not so fulsomely so as Mr. Tourville. 1849 
Macaulay Hist, Eng.l. 225 The language of these compo- 
sitions was. .fulsomely servile. 1861 Pearson Early ^ Mid, 
Ages Eng, 444 Praising a king fulsomely during his lifetime. 

Fillsomeiiess (fo-lsiamnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality or state of being fulsome, 
f 1 . Abundance, plentifulness, fullness. Obs, 

C13S6 Chaucer Sgris T. 397 The knotte, why that every 
tale i.s told, If it be taryed til that lust be cold. .The savour 
passeth ever lenger the more, Forfulsomnes of his prolix itd. 
^£1400 Prymer (1S911 95 Y seyde in my fulsumnesse [/« 
alnmdaniia meal ^1430 hvDG. Min. Poems \Fiircy) 14 
Bochous schewed ther his fu Isom ne.s Off holsorae wynes to 
every maner wighte, 1447 Bokknh am Seyniys (Roxb.) 274 
Of wych ioye kyng dauyd bus seyde expresse, 1 lord with 
J?i fulsumnesse sacyat shal be. 

f 2 . The quality of cloying, surfeiting, or nausea- 
ting the palate ; grossness, sickliness, or offensive- 
ness of savour. Also, the state of being cloyed or 
surfeited. Also_/%. Obs. 

1481 Earl Worch-ster 7 Wie on Friendsk, C iij aj Ther i.s 
not suche fulsomnesse in freadship, as ther is m other 
thynges, ffor frend.ship fareth as wine which may be kepte 
many yeres. 1576 Newton Lemnie's Complex. 156 a. 
The body lacking exercise, gathereth fulsomnes & pesti- 
lent sauours. 1394 Carew Huarle's Exam, IV its xii. (1596) 
iQi Our soule hath a fulsomnesse at this slight meat. 1620 
Vennkr Via Recta viii. 169 'I'hey induce fuLsomenesse, and 
subuert the stomacke. 1621 Burton Anat, Mel, 11. it. ii. 
(1651) 238 Te absterge belike that fulsomeness of sweet, to 
which they are there subject. 1656^ H. Moke Enihus. Tri, 20 
Quickned and actuated, .(as tiie fulsomnesse of sugar is by 
the acrimony of Lemons). 1688 Clayton in Phil. Trans. 
XVIL 979 A strong sort of I’obacco, in which the Smoakcrs 
say they can plainly taste the fulsomness of the Dung. 1876 
Trench Synon. N. 7 '. Ixl 219 By ‘fulsomeness’ is indicated 
the disgust and loathing from over-fulness of meat as well 
a.s of wine. 

f 3 . The quality of being offensive or disgusting 
to the senses ; foulness, loathsomeness. Obs. 

1563 Homilies ii. Repairing Ck. (1859) 277 All these 
abominations they , .iiave cleansed and purged the churches 
of England of, taking away all .such fulsomeness and filthi- 
ness as [etc.]. 1610 Price Creat, Prince B j b, Others haue 
de.scribed them by some diseases, to inani{e.st the fulsom- 
ness and loath.somnesse thereof. 

4 . The qualiiy of being offensive to good taste 
(esp. by over-adulation or the like), f Also, coarse- 
ness, obscenity {obs.). (See P'ulsome 6-7.) 

1693 Dryden Juvenal Ded. (1697! 60 No Decency is 
consider'd, no Fulsomness omitted. 1699 Bentley IHtal. 
Pref. 50 How a man may commend himself, without Envy 
or ^Fulsomness. 1845 Ld. Campbell Chancellors <18571 1 . 
Iviii. 179 Rather a proof of tlie bad taste in pulpit oratory 
prevailing, .than 01 any peculiar servility or fulsomeness. 
1881 Times 13 Mar. 9/3 Adulation became an art, and was 
carried to a pitch of fulsomeness beyond modern conception, 
Eulsun, var. of F'ibsen v. Obs.^ to aid. 

13. , Gave. ^ Gr. Kni. 99 As fortune wolde fulsun horn |je 
fayrer to haue. 

jPultk. Obs. exc. dial. Also Sc. Fouth, [f, 
zi.kngthjdepthi\ Fullness. Also 
»= Fill jA I, in to mt one's fuUh. 

€ 1325 Metr. Horn. 7 Ax the fuithe of tim was comen. 
^*^375 Sc. Leg. Saints^ Paulas 863 Quhare heie beis ay 
but sekne.s - . fulth but hungir. a 1400 -50 Alexander 2171 
pare his forrayouris fand he fulth of vitaill. c 1425 Wyn- 
TOUN Cron, I. xiii, 12 Fra fwith of mete. i 6 <|i Best Farm. 
Bks. (Surtees) 5 A lambe will fall . . to eatinge of grasse, 
when it is aboute a moneth . . olde ; yett if it have its fulth 
of milke it will forbeare the longer, x8ss Robinson Whitby 
Gloss, S.V., P'ake and eat your fulth on x. i88z Leicestersk. 
Gloss.,^ Fniih^ fulness, full growth, perfection, as applied to 
flowers, &c. 

Eultbte, early ME. form of Filth. 
t PuTtiim. Obs. Also 1 3 foltom. 

iO¥.. fultim. fultiam, t ^fullUon {^OllQ.folla- 
zioltan) to assist, f. Full adv. + Hon to draw, T.EE n. 
a. Team f. the root of the simple vb- With regard 
to the sense-development see the remarks s.v. 
Follow w.] Help, assistance, support ; also concr. 
one who or something which helps. 

, Beowttlftg’i Ac him dryhten for-geaf . . frofor and fultum. 
«8oo Erfurt Gloss. 360 Emolomenfunty fulteain [Corpus 
Gloss, fultum], c zxjs Lamb, Horn, 105 j?urh drihtnes fultum. 
c I20S Lay, 417 j?at Troynisce folc mid his fuUe fultume 
nomen .. Brutus & mak^en hine to duke, c 1230 Gen. 4- 
Ex. 2824 Of me sal fultum ben fte brojt. 

t Ptllve, a. Obs. rare^K [ad. 'L.fitlv-us : see 
Fulvous.] = Fulvous. 

1637 ToMLiNSOtt Renou's Disp. 252 Whose surcles are very 
slender, fulve, odorate. 

Eulvescesit (Mve'sent), a. [f. L. fulv-us (see 
Fulvous) -i- -esoent.] Passing into a fulvous tint, 
somewhat tawny. 

1816 Kirby & Sp. Enfomol. (iSaS; II. xix. jz^notey The 
ventral segments are fulvescent. 1819 G. Samouelle 
Entomol. Compend, 287 Those of a fulvescent colour. 

Fulvid (l2?dvid), a. Now rare. [ad. med.L. 
fulvid us. f. lu.fulvus reddish-yellow.] = Fulvous. 

*S99 A. M. tr. GabelhoueVs Bk. Physicke 40/1 Take a 
fulvide or blewe woollen cloth. 1642 H. More Song- of Soul 
1. 1. iii, The fulvid Eagle with her sun-bright eye. i68x — 
Exp. Dan. 27 A Beast of a fulvid or Golden colour. x86o 


Sir RohttfPsGhosi vx. J33 Something in the softened light, 
through the fulvid noon, was moving here. 

Hence FnTvidness. 

1683 H. More Illusiraiion 304 The fulvidness of the Sand 
of the Sea, 

t Fnlirify, n. Obs. rare. [f. L, fulv-us (see 
next) +• -(i)Fy.J tram. To make fulvous. 

1599 A._ M. tr, GahelhouePs Bk. Physkke 142/2 Fulvefye, 
or make it yellow with the poulder of pomegranate shelies. 

Fulvous (fo IvasV, a. Chiefly fiat. IJist. [f. 
L. fulv-us reddish -yellow -t -ov8.j Reddish- 
yellow, dull yellowish-brovtm or tawny. 

1664 Beale Aphor. Cider xxxix. in Eveljm Pomona 26 
A more fulvous or ruddy colour. 168S R. 'B.oi.uv: Armoury 
n. 246/1 A Thistle-finch., hath, .Neck & Back of a fulvous 
or reddish Ash colour. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 1 . 93 
Fur shining fulvous brown. 1839 Raymond in N'exo 
Monthly Mag. LVI. 312, I now clearly distinguished an 
expansive eagle . . on the fulvous panel of the hinder boot. 
X848 Lowell Biglom P, Poems 1890 IL 8 A Nemean lion, 
fulvous, torrid -eyed. 

It Fulwa (fu'lwa). [corniptly ad. Bengali 
phulwara, the native name of Bassla butyracea ] 
(See quots.) Also fulwa lmt ter. 

1835 Penny Cycl. lY. 2 Bassia bufyrctcea. the Indian 
butter-tree, also the Ftthva. or Pkulwara~iree . phul- 

wara butter will keep many month.s. x866 Treas. Bot.. 
Ftthva. a . 4 olid buttery oil obtained from Bas.sia butyracea. 
1885 Syd. Soc. Lex ,, Fultva butter ^ the concrete oil of the 
seecls id Bassia butyracea. 

Pulyie (ff^'lyi), shf Sc. Also 5-9 fulye,6 ftil^e, 
9 fulzia, foolyia. [var. of Foil sb.^’\ 

1 1. A leaf. Obs. 

XS13 Douglas Mneis xn. Prol. 89 Euery faill Ourfret 
with fuljeis of figuris full diuer.s. 18x9 W. Tennant 
Papistry Storm'd U827} 113 Sae thick they [Bees] pwr the 
furies stalk. 

2. Gold-leaf. 

^ c 1450 Golagros Gaw, 939 The fulye of the fyne gold fell 
in the feild. 1488 in La. Treas. Acc. Scot/. >1877) 1 . 85 
A buke w'ith levis of gold, with xiij levis of gold ful^e. 
X808-80 Jamieson, Fulye 2, I^iaf gold . . We still use fulye 
in the same sen.se, without the admtion of the term gold- 

Fulyie, fulzie, sb:i‘ Sc. Also 5-6 fulye, 8 
foulyie, 9 foulzie, fuilzia. [app, f. next vb. ; the 
primary sense appears to be ‘what is trampled 
underfoot’. Cf. Fdllage, 

The prevailing spelling in official documents and news- 
papers is fulzie,^ which often receives^ the^ anglicized pro- 
nunciation (fy*lzi). The a, however, historically repre.sents 
$~y, and tne purely popular pronunciation is (f?/*lyi) or 
(f«*Ii).] 

1. The sweepings or refuse of the streets. 

1538 Extr. A herd. Reg. (1844) 154 Assis nor fulze, 
1692 Act Sederunt 4 Aug., The muck and fulzie of the 
towne, 1826 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 L 174 
When towns' bodies . . are pestilential wi’ filth and foulzie, 
1833 Act 3^4 Will. // ’, c. 46 § 1 1 1 Scavengers . . to remove 
the dung or fuilzie thereof. Daily Rev. 22 Oct., They 
received about fgooo for the fulzie of the town 

2. Manure. 

x4g»Acta Dom. Cone. 289 '2 pe tatht Sc fulye of be said 
nolt (& .scheip. 1721 Kelly Sc. Prov. 308 The Master’s 
Foot is the best Foulzie. 

3. Comb. : falyie-man, a scavenger. 

1826 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 L 197 A gmshower 
aneuch to sicken a fulzie-man. 

tFuTyie, V. Sc. Obs. [Sc. var. of Foil v.} 
irans. in various senses of F'oil. a. To trample 
on. b. To injure, destroy, c. To defeat, over- 
come. d. To dishonour, violate (a woman). 

ri^5o Golagros ^ Caw. 928 He. .Pertly put with his pith 
at his pesane, And fulyeit of the fyne maill ma ban fyfty. 
<rx47o Henry Wallace iv. 456 Sone wndir felt fubeid was 
men of wer. Ibid. xi. 22 Hagis, alais, be laubour that was 
thar, Ful5eit and spilt. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot, 111 . 350 
Seand his men so fubeit in that fecht, 1536 Bellenden 
Civn, Scot. (1821) I. 16s He, with unbridlit lust, fulyeit his 
anttis. a 1807 Christmas Ba'ingxxvi. in J. Skinner Misc. 
Coll. Poet. (1809) 131 Tara Tull. .Saw him sae mony fuilzie 
[ed, 180s foolyie]. 

Hence Fu lyeit ppl. a., exhausted, worn out. 
Also Pu'lyear, one who dishonours (women). 

1508 Dunbar^ Tua mariit 63 Birdis, .lattis thair 

fubeit feiris flie quhairthai pleis. Ibid. 86 Nothir febill, 
nor fant, nor fubeit in labour. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. 
(1821) II. 20 He wes ane. .fulyear of matronis. 

Film (f»ra), sb. Also fung. [corruption of 
Chinese fnng {h'lvang).'] A fabulous bird (by 
Europeans commonly called the phoenix), one of 
the symbols of the imperial dignity in China. 

i8ao Moore Fum Sir Hum Wks. V. 132 One day the Chinese 
Bird of Royalty, Fum, Thus accosted our own Bird of 
Royalty, Hum. 1825 C. M. Westmacott Eng. Spy 1 . 332 
The fum or Chinese bird of royalty. 

t Fum, V. Obs. [echoic.] 

1. zntr. To play (on a guitar) with the fingers. 
Cf. Steum, Thrum 

1607 Dekker & Webster Wesiw. Hoe v, Wks. 1873 II. 
349 Follow me, and fum as you goe. 1672 Dryden Assign 
nation n. iii, He fums on the Guutar. 

2. trans. ? To thump, beat. (The quot. is negro- 
Eng. ; but cf. Fum-pcm b.) 

X790 J. B. Moreton W, Indies 154 Then mlssess fum me 
wid long switch. - Me fum’d when me no . . me fum’d too if 
me do it. 

So with reduplication Pum-fum, (tf) expressing 
the sound of a stringed instrument; a thumping 
or beating. 


x6s6 Earl Monm.' Advt.fr. Pamass. $26 Trivial Fidlers, 
who play fum fum in the meanest Assemblies. 1885 Blackw. 
Mag. Oct. 522/2 He got fum-fum for purloining again. 

' Fumaxiotis,, a. rare-^. [f. L.. Jumdre to 
smoke, after the analogy of Eat. adjs. in -ac-emi 
see -ACious.] Fond of smoking. 

1864 in Webster. 

^Ftimade ^fiMn^"*'d). Also' 6-9 fiimado, (yfu- 
matho). Also corruptly Fair Maid. [app. ad. 
Sp. fumado {fum^'^o) smoked ; the spelling 
fumatho seems to indicate retention of the oiiginal 
pronunciation.] A smoked pilchard. 

1399 Nashe Lenten Staff e 6i Cornish pilchards, 

otherwise called Fumados. r i6oo Norden Spec. Brit. , 
Coruw. (xjzZ) 23 The dryed ware they carrye into Spayne, 
Italic, Venice .. and in those partes tooke name Fumados, 
for tliat they are dryed in the smoake. 1602 Carew Corn- 
wall 33 a. a i66x Fuller Worthies, Comival 1 1. 11662) 194 
Then (by the name ofFumadoes), wUh Oyle and a Lemon, 
they [Pilchards] are meat for the mightiest Don in Spain. 
C X682 J. Collins Making of Salt 105 This sort [of salted 
Herrings] arc commonly called F" umathos. 1859 W alcott 
Guide Devon ti- Comw. 525 Pilchards, wLich elsewhere are 
known as ‘ Fair maids are here called Fumados. 

Fu’aaiage ^ . Mist. [ad. ined.L. £ 

fum-us 'SMid^e.i\ Hearth-money. 

175s in Johnson. 1763 Blackstone Comm. I, vii. 323 
As early as the conquest mention is made in domesday 
book of finnage or fuage, vulgarly called smoke farthings; 
which were paid by custom to the king for every chimney 
in the house. X876 S- Dowell 'Paxes in Eng, 1888) I. 1. 
10 A fumage, or tax of smoke farthings, or hearth tax., 
ranges among those of the Anglo-Saxon period, 
f Fu'luage^. obs.-^, [y. ¥ . fitmage^ t fumer 
to dung.] i See quot. 1725.) 

1676-1732 Coles, manuring with dung. 1725 

Bradley Fain , Diet ., Fumage , a Te.'tn in Agriculture 
signifying Dung, or manuring with Dung. 

11 Fmuag'O {fiume''go). [mod.L., f. ffinvus 
smoke.] (See quot ) 

1S87 JrnL Soc. Arts 2 Sept. 918/1 The .soot dews, or 
fumagos, are a genus of fungi which are mainly epiphytes 
..The ftimago settles upon the upper sides of leaves. 

Fumant (fw*mant), a. Her. [a. ¥./umant 
pr. pple. oiyw/y/^r to spaoke,] (See quot.) 

1828-40 Berry Encycl. Her. I, P'mnant, emitting vapour 
or smoke. 1SS9 in Elvin Diet. Her. 

Fmmarin (fiw'marm). Chem. [f. mod.L. 

Fumitoev,] (See quot. 1864.) So Puma'ario 
acid (see quot ) ; Fu'marate, a salt of this acid. 
1S64 Watts Diet. Chem. U. • J4X Fumaric acid. C*H 0 * 
..An acid isomeric with maleic acid. - It is produced by the 
dehydration of malic acid. Ibid. 743 Some of tlie fumarates 
are cry.stalline, others pulverulent, and most of them have 
a mild taste. Ibid. 747 Pumarine^ an organic base, con- 
tained in fumitory (Ar/wmrfrt X876 Harley 

Mat. P/ed.. 262 The liclien contain.s. .a little fumaricacid. 

FxLlnaroXe (fi/rmariRil). Also fumsurol, fume- 
role. [ad. ¥. fufmroUe {fumaroiley. stt. E'eme- 
eell.] A hole or vent through which vapour issues 
from a volcano ; asmoke-hole. 

18x1 Pinkerton Peiral. II. 548 A more proper name for 
these ignited hills and spots would be fumarols./ 18:^0 
Lvell Print. Geol. I. 342 Fumeroks or small crevices in 
the cone through which not vapours are disengaged. 1832 
Blacksv. Mag. IHCAA. 522 Cracks., are produced in the 
.solid rocks; smoking fumeroks appeap 1881 W. G. Mar- 
shall 7V*7u Amer . xv, 315 'Phe Californian Geysers are 
rather fumaroks — an immense collection of vents from 
which hot air is emitted. 

Fumart, var. of Foumaet. 

Fumatlio, obs. form of Fumade. 
t Fixma*tic. Obs. rare—^. [f. L. fum-ns 
smoke ; ? a derisive parody of Pneumatic.] 

1641 'Prite Char. Untrue Bishop 7 He hateth his enthu- 
siastick fumaticks, who talk so much of the Spirit. 

FlUHatory (fiz/*inat3ri', sb. Also incorrectly 
fumitory, [j. Lat. type ^/umatoHum, i.fumdre i 
ste next and -OBY.] 

1 1 . A censer. Obs. rare’~^. 

c 1530 in Gutch Coll. Cur II. 318 The mending of a Fumi- 
tory waying more then it dyd before by d. oz, 

2 . A place set apart for smoking or fumigating 
purposes. 

a 1704 T. Brown Wks. (1730) II. 179 To sot away your 
time in Mongo’s fumitory among a parcel of old smoak- 
dry’d cadators. 1842 Eraser's Mag. XXVI. 361 The great 
united talent of the age . . had alighted . . on this great 
‘fumatory’ [Manchester]. 1831 S. Judd Margaret n. v, 
(1871) 238 We have erected a Fumuory for the more com- 
plete cleansing of all that pass this way. 

Fumatory (fi??-mat3ri), a. I f. L. ty^^fiimd- 
iori-us, f. fiimdre to smoke, f. fiimtis : see Fume sb. 
and -ORY.] Of or pertaining to (tobacco-) smoking. 

1847 Blacikw. Plag. LXI. 744 This fumatory process pro- 
ceeded for some time almost in silence. 

t Fumay, v. Hunting. Obs. rare. Also 5 fe- 
may, ferny, fymay. [? ad. AF. femeiier ; 
cf. 0 ¥.femeis zndi fetnier, fumier 
{xsio^.¥ . fumer) to manure ; the ultimate source is 
IL.Jimus dung.] intr. Of certain animals, esp. the 
hare : To evacuate excrement. 

X486 [see Crotey Fen v.q. 

Fnmhjle (fa^’mb’l), v. Also 6 fomble. [Of 
obscure origin : equivalent forms exist in other 
Teut. langs. ; cf. Du. fommelen., LG. fummeln^ 
fommein^ fumlat to’ fumble, grope; prob. 


FITMBIiE, 

onomatopoeic ; cf. bumble Jumble^ mumble^ stumble^ 
also I‘''ambl]e, Fimble 'vbs. Possibly the formation 
of the word may have been in part suggested by 
the si), which appears as OE. fohnie-, OS. "^folm 
folmos'j OYiO. folma hand ; cf. ON, /cr/wo: 
fdlma) to grope, with which %^.famlay Da. 
famk ( 5 = F AMBLE ?/.) are commonly regarded as 
identical,] 

1. iutr. To use one’s hands or fingers awkwardly 
or ineffectually ; to grope about. To fumble at’, to 
make clumsy attempts at doing or handling (same- 
thing). 71? fumble for or after \ to make clumsy 
attempts to reach or grasp. Also to fumble about. 

1534 More On the Passion Wks. 1S93/1 The dyuel,. 
should not be able to reache hys fChnste’s] heade.,but 
only to fumble about his foote. X563-87 Foxe /I. M. 
(1596) 1858/2 She desired him to looke in his Testament. 
Then he fumbled and sought about him for one. 1599 Smaks. 
Hen. F, 11. iii. 14 For after I saw him fumble with the 
Sheets, and play with Flowers . . I knew there was but one 
way. 1602 Dekkkr Satirom. Wks. 1873 1 . 219 What made 
these paire of shittle-cockes heere ? What doe they fumble 
for ? a 1680 Bu I’LEK Rem. (1759) 1 1 . ro8 Those, that cannot 
play, delight to fumble on Instruments. 1739 P- Bum. tr. 
Dedekmdus‘ Grobianns 251 He vainly fumbles at the fatal 
Door. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 288 If you set a 
man with gloves on, or a rustic who.se hands are hard by 
labour to take off a single sheet, he will fumble about a 
long while. 1809 W. Irving Kuickerb. (1861) i6q Seeing 
him lay down his pipe and begin to fumble with his walk' 
ing-statl. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 361 The soldiers 
were still fumbling with the muzizies of their guns .. when 
the whole flood of Macleans, Macdonalds, and Camerons 
came down. 1859 Kingsley Aitse. (i860) II. 139 He., 
fumbled for the bii>Ie in his boot. 1874 Burnand Aty Time 
xiv. 119 * Let me see ' said (he] . . fumbling about in all his 
pockets. 

b. tramf ^nAfig. 

1613 T. Taylor Comm. Titus iii. 5 He will he ntbling 
and fumbling at all these as far as he dare. 1656 H. More 
Enthus. Tri. (i66a) i The foulness of his Mina makes him 
fumble very dotingly in the use thereof, 1678 Cuoworth 
Infell. Syst. 683 Our Mechantck or Atomick Theists, will 
have their ,^toms, never so much as once to have Bkunbled, 
in these their B'ortuitous Motions. 1686 N. Cox^ Gentl. 
Recreat. v. ed. 31 47 if he [horse] fumbles with his Com, 
then give him no more at that time. 1784 J. Barry in 
Levt. Paint, vi. (1848) 223 Any anist , . fumbling through 
three or four strata of colour before he can find them 1870 
M D. Conway Earthw Pil^r xKiil 267 Englishmen are 
still fumbling about Mount Smai in the East. 

C, ? qmsi-trans. with complement. 

1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. no A hostler fumbled the 
door open. 1837 Punch 19 Mar. 143/2 Dizzy, then Premier, 
fumbled his eyeglass into position. 

2. ti'ans. To handle awkwardly or with nervous 
clumsiness. Also with on, out, over. 

i6o6 Shaks. Tr. Cr. t. iii. 174 And with a palsie fumbling 
on his Gorget, Shake In and out the Riuet. a 1658 Cleveland 
To 'P. C. 17 A Nut which when thou'st crack’d and fumbled 
o’er ThouMt find the Squirrel has been there before. i68t 
Dryohn Spanish F'riari, ij His greasy bald- pate choir Came 
fumbling o'er the beads, in such an agony, 1‘hey told 'em 
false for fear. *756 Connoisseur No. 134H774) IV. 228 The 
old women . . fumbling over their tattered testaments till they 
have found the text. i8ox Gabrielli Afyst, HusbamiX. 235 
The fugitives, .having fumbled out their bundles in the dark, 
first handed them to him. *840 Thackeray Eedford.Rotn 
Conspir. i,l He] came forward, looking very red, and fumbling 
two large kid gloves. 1894 Sa»a Things / have seen 11 . xx. 
254 The coin. . I very soon tarnished by fumbling it. .between 
my hoi, moist little fingers. 

fig 1895 IVestrn. Gaz, 30 May 3/r His incident must 
come to him naturally or he fumbles it. 

b. spec. lu games with a ball, To fumble the 
ball : to fall to take it * ckaaly ^ ; to stop or catch 
it clumsily. 

0 . To fumble ones may ; to find it by groping. 

1801 Gabriblli flfyst. ihisb. III. 80 She .started up, and 
fumbled her way down the dark stains. 1879 G. W. Cable 
Old Creole Days x% I^ite that night a small square man., 
fumbled hi.s way into the damp entrance, 

8 . I'o wrap up clumsily, huddle together. Also 
with up. 

cisyz Gascoigne p'ruites IFarre (1831) 2x2 Constreynd 
to sit. .Close in a corner fumbled vp for feare. 1588 Shaks. 
Tit. A. IV. ii. 58 What dost thou wrap and fumble in thine 
armes? 1606— Tr. p- Cr. jv. iv. 48 As many farwels as 
be stars in heauen, With distinct bn*ath, and consign’d kisses 
to them, He fumbles vp into a loose adiew. xfiax Molle 
Camerar, Liv. Libr. m. xiit 189 They send them (their 
women] forth so couered, vailed, and fumbled up. 1647 
Fuller Good Tk. in Worse T. (1841 )_ 140 So many fumble 
this, last and next weeks devotion all in a prayer. x68i (see 
B'umbling ppl. a. d] 1830 P'raser-s ATag. I. wa Tl»e 
attenuated, sham, filagree work .. wherewith Mr. Thomas 
Moore has thought fit to fumble up the personages of his 
' Lalla Rookh'. 

4, slang. (Cf. Fumblee by Fl'MBLikg ppl. a. c.) 
Also absol. or intr. 

1508 Dunbar Tua mariil wewen 134 ^it leit I neuer that 
larbar . . futuyll me, without a fee gret. c 1690 Sat. on 
Lawyers mColUct. Poems 18 Old Maynard. .Who mumbles 
all Day, and fumbles ail Night. 1754 Shebbearb Ala^ri- 
mony \x766) II. 239 The old Man .. rejoicing to see her 
return in, Good- Humour, fumbled away the Night. 1763 
Goldsm. Hash xZo Impotent posterity would in vain fumble 
to produce his fellow. 

o. ifttr. To hesitate in speaking ; to speak halt- 
ingly or indistinctly; to mumble, mutter. 

XS&3 Homilies u. AgsL Gluttony <1859) 305 A drunkard. . 
fumbleth and stammereth in his .speech. 1591 Tronb. Raigne 
K. John n. (i6xi) 110 He fumbleth in the mouth. His speech 
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doth faile. 1600 Holland Livy "xxm. xxvi. 1609V 1130 
Being, found fumbling in their ziceameiX^Xhsesitantibns in 
responso\ they were commauuded to void out of the Counsel- 
chamber. 1611 (.see Famble v.]. 1647 Trai*p Comm, A/ait. 
xxvii. 38 His tongue did so fumble and falter in his head. 
*704 Cibber Caretess Hmb. i. i, How silly a man fumbles 
for an excuse, when he is a little ashamed of being in love. 
1838 Scott P'. bf. Perth viii, Never lose time fumbling and 
prating about it. 

b. trans. To speak (words, etc.) indistinctly or 
hesitatingly. Also with out, ttp, 

ISSS Eden Decades 46 He fumbeleth certeyne confounded 
woorde.s with hym selfe. 1579 Fulkb Hes kins" Part, 370 
M. Heskins fombleth out the matter with a foolish caueat. 
1583 Stanyhurst Miieis in. /Arb.) 74, I., With slutting 
stameriiig at length thus fumbled an answer. 1584 Fenner 
Dtp. Ministers i2x He blaiiieth vs for fumbling vp 

those things, which we answered distinctlie inough. x6oa 
Marston Anto7uds Rev. iv. iii. Wks. 1856 I. 127 She 
fumuled out, thanks good, and so she elide. 1749 Chestekf, 
Leit. (1792) II. ccxui. 3x9 As soon as 1 had fumbled out 
this an.swer. 

Hence rwmbled, ppl. a. Also ru’mble sb-. a 
piece of fumbling, a bungling attempt at some- 
thing; spec, in ball games, a clumsy handling of 
the ball ; f also, conmsed utterance, mumblmg. 

1647 Ward Simp. Colder 84 The world's a well strung 
fidle, mans tongue the quill, That fills the world with fumble 
for want of skili. c 1831 J . Wilson in Lang /. ife Af Le- 1. Lock- 
hart {tZyj) H. too He(WnsonIcalled Lockhart's remarks ‘a 
feeble fumble of falsehood 1884 F. D. Millet in Harper's 
Mag. Dec. 134/1 The newespapers grew sticky, fumbled, and 
w<^rn at the hands of thi frequent readers. 1895 Daily 
Chron. 17 Jan. 6/4 At the first fumble of a Surrey back, 
Maturin rushed round. 

Funabler tfjc'mbbi). Also 6 fumblar, Sc. 
famler. [f. Fqmblb v. •+• -eb L] One who fumbles, 
in senses of the vb. Cahe fumbler : see Cake sb. 9, 

1519 Horman Fulg. 3t No man sbulde rebuke, .a -stuttar 
or fumblar, c 1800 K. white Rem. II. 49 'Fhe work of. Sir, 
your humble Servant (Who, though 1 say't, am no .such 
fumbler). 1826 J. Wilson Nod. A^nbr. Wks. 1855 I. 92, 

I must not let down the character of the work, to flatter 
a few feckless fumblers. 1870 Geo. Eliot 'J keo. Such viii. 
145 A man. .may be a mere fumbler in physiology and yet 
show a keen insight into human motives, 
b. slang. (See qiiot. a 1 700.) 

1640 Bromh Sparagus Carden ir. ii, What stay w'e for, 
can you tell fumbler? xfiyo Oldham .Sat. IVomatt 129 
Wks. ( 1698 1 1. 147. a 1700 B. E. Diet, Cant. Crew, Fumbler^ 
an imperforming Husband, one that is insufllcient. 1719 
D^Urkev Pills V. 349 Wench Fumblers give ear ev'ry Man, 
1748 Smollett Rod. Ratui. xi. (1804)56 In the mean time 

f ive me a kiss, you old fumbler. 1818’ Southey Lett. (x8r56) 
II. 90 A married couple, who have had no children, after 
a cenain number of years, are compelli d by their neighbours 
to give what we call a B'umbler^ Feast, 

Piimbling (ft?'mbli 9 ), vbl. sb. [f. Fumble v. 
+ -ing F] '1 lie action of the vb. Fumble. 

*562 J. Heywood ProtK Sf. Epigr. (18671 2x7 This man in 
his breech feelyng such fumhiyng. x< 5 ox Wekver AHrr. 
A! art C ij, Now are we dwarfs, they (our issue] will he 
pi.smires then, This is the fumbling of our aged men. 1643 
Milton Colast. Wks. {185x1 351 Your second Argument, 
without more tedious fumbling is briefly thus. xydaSTEVKN- 
SON Crazy Tales 49 There’s a disorder we call Fumbling, 
Amongst the men call'd Fighting shy. *87$ KmGi.AKK 
Crimea (18771 V. i. 366 That impotent fumbling after car- 
bines or pistols. 1893 J ESSOPE Stud, by Recluse Pref, (X893) 
15, I do not call these .stray papers Essays, but mere Studies 
— furablings if you will, 

Fu'mbling,///. u. [f. as prec. + 
a. That fumbles or gropes about ; also, charac- 
terized by fumbling, 

1847 Emerson Poems (1857) 62 The frost-king ties my 
fumbling feet. 1848 Dickens Dombey xxxiv, Slie attired 
her.self, with fumbling fingers. x86s Max Muller Chips 
<1880) IL XXV, 286 'J he fumbling efforts of gentlemen in 
removing their gloves before shaking band.s. t8S9 H. F, 
Wood Mngliskm, of Rue Cain v, A spare individual .. 
entered . after a fumbling rap at the door, 

!>. fig. That does something clumsily or awk- 
wardly ; also, hesitating in speech, mumbling. 

1533 More Con/ut. 7 'mdale Wks. 698/1 Not anye trne 
feelynge faythe, but a false fumhiyng fantasye. a iS'jj 
Gascoigne Herbs, Weedcs, etc. Wks. (15871 1x4 Wyth 
hollow voice and fumbling toong thus spoke, XS97 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. V. Ixii. § X4 Such are their fumbling shifts. 1602 
Marston Antonio's Rer*. i. i. Wks. 1856 I. 75, I could eate 
Thy fumbling throat, for thy lagd censure. 1638 Baker 
tr. Balzac’s Lett. (voL III) 358 He hath but a very 
fumbling speech. 1681 Hickeringili. Find. Truth n. 36 
A fibling. .tumbling Arch- Deacon, 1848 Kinc;slev Saint’s 
7 >ag. V. iii, I'here are wrongs 'Fhe fumbling piecemeal law 
can never touch. 

c. Sexually impotent. Cf* Fumble v. 4 and 
Fumblku b. 

XS76 Newton LemmYs Comple.v, 8x b, They be vnto 
carnafl coiture fumbling, slow, and not greatly theno 
addicted, a 1703 Pomfrkt Poet. Wks. >18331 17 Dull old 
age, with fumbling lalwur. cloys Before the bliss. 1710 
Brit. Apollo 111 . No. 77. 3 '2 Their Fumbling Neighbours 
. . cannot Enjoy '1 he Pleasure of getting a Girl, or a Boy. 
X786 Burns Scotch Drink xii. How fumblin cuifs tneir 
dearies .slight, 

fig- « *577 Oascoionr Gardninges 32. Herbs it$Zf 164 
If barreyn soyle, why then it chaungeth hewe, It tadeth 
faste, it flits to fumbling yeares. 1684 Otway /V t?/, 
Constantine, Fumbling, itching Rhimers of the town [proud] 
T' adopt some base-lx>ni Song that’s not their own. 16^ 
HickekinG'LL Ceremony-Monger Introd. Wks. {1716) 1 1 . 500 
Irapotency is supply'd by Fumbling Registers. 

d. (Sue Fumble v. 3.) 

x68x Crowne Hen. F/, i. 3 Pox o* these fumbling robes I 


FUME. 

How came my warlike spirit wrapt in these Formalities, 
that hold my hands from blood ? 

Hence rifia’blingly adv. 

1598 Flobio, Palpegone, gropingly, fumlilingly. 2636 B. 
JoNSON Discov., Perspicuitas (Rtidg.) 760/2 Many good 
.scholars speak but fumblingly. 1870 Daily News 
He is obliged to put on his spectacles fumblingl}'. 

Pume (li?!?mj, sb. Also 5 fexim, 6 fewme. [a. 
Oh'.fum mQ.sc. Ft. fum,B\^.hu mo (earlier ftmio), 
Pg., Vi. funio ',-^1... fimius sm'oke ; also QF. fmm 
fern, in the same sense, a derivative (fike fun He ^ 
which has been retained in mod.F.) oi fumery 
Fume v. The Eng. sb, may be in part a direct 
adaptation from the Latin.] 

1. 1. The volatile matter }irodiiced by and itsually 
accompanjing comlnistioii ; smoke. Also with a 
and in pL Obs. or arch. 

*la X400 Petr lob 279 in Hampole's Wks. fHor.stm.) IL384 
As frome the fyre departeih fume, So body and .sowle a-.sundre 
goth. X447 Bok ENHAM Seyntys (Roxb ) 56 W y th the fume he 
[angel] toke to heven his flyht, 1549^53 Sternhold & H. Ps. 
xxi. 9 Like an Oven burn them. Lord, in fiery flames and 
fume. x6i8 Bolton Floras ni. iv. 176 By this kinde of 
mockage defiling death a.s wel} with fire as fume. 1703 
Pope Thebais 6<:» While yet thin fumes from dying sparks 
arise, 1783 pRiESXLiiY in Phil. ZVw^zjr. LXXIII. 403 A 
copious black fume came from it. 185476 Patmore A^tgel 
in H. n. Epil (1879) 259 A fresh-lit fue Sends forth to 
heaven great show.s of fume. 

b. Odorons smoke f.g. that of incense, tobacco). 
^ Indian fume •. tobacco smoke. 

£•1400 Sowdone Bah. 681 'Fhat brente Franken.sense That 
.smoked up so .stronge Tlie Fume in her presence. 2483 
Caxton Cold. Leg. 34b'i It hath venue tascende by the 
lightnes of the fume [of encence]. c 1350 Lloyd Treas. 
//£i»//'//.(i 585)0 ij. Fume made of Roes lether,doth myghtyly 
•sterre hyin vp. 1555 Kdln Decades 138 Whose fume is 
holsome ageynst reuines and heau3'ne.sse of the heade. 
i63x G. Sandys Oxtid"s Aid. xi. 116261 230 Meane-while 
Alcyone holy fumes presents To all the Gods. 1637 
Drayton At non Poems (1748) 173 In seme .six days 
journey, doth consume I'en pounds in suckets, and the 
Indian fume. 1^7 Be. Patrick Comm. Exod. xxx. 35 One 
of the most aniient Ways of wopshipping Gocl? the first 
Men making a Fume, by burning parts of Trees, and 
Shrubs. X7% Cowpek 7 'ask iv. 47^ Curling clouds Of 
Indian fume. 1838 Dickens iV/c/n. Nick, ii, And the fumes 
of choice tobacco scent the air. 

t c. Something used or prepared for producing 
aromatic vapour. Obs. 

1540-X Elyot Image Gor^. 41 Dtiryng the time of his 
execucion the Emperour commaunded tine beedile to crie, 
With fume shall he die, who fumes hath sold. x6s6 Ridgley 
Pract. Physkk 219 Rulandus makes a fume of one dram of 
white Amber to take at the Mouth. 1665 Fetys Diaty 
4 Nov., They suspect by their sending for plaister and fume, 
that it may be tlie plague. 1679 Wood Life (O. H. S. ) H. 
451 A julep, 3A-. d, \ a fume 2A. 1733 De Foe Plague 1x884) 
207 'Fliey had burnt a great variety of Fumes and Perfumes 
in.. the Rooms. 

2. Odour or odorous exhalation (either fragrant 
or offensive) emitted from a substance, fiower, etc. 

ri4oo Lanfranc's Cimrg. 251 Breke hem [braunchis of 
frnel] a liiil with hi teek, and ban schalt Vfiowe in his 
he. .hat he fume of j>e fenel tnowe entre into his i^e. *483 
Caxton Gold, Leg* 10 h/t 'Fhe fume & stenche of donge. 
1509 Hawks Past. Pleas, iv. iv, Aromatyke lycoure, Fra- 
graunt of fume. 1599 Life Afore in Wordsw. Meet, Btog. 
11853) II. 47 Tlie fume of hilicampana is very pleasing. 
16x0 Fletcher Faith/. Shepheniess v. ii, Send a fume, ami 
keep the air Pure and wholesome 16^ A. b ox Wurtz’ 
Surg. u. xiv. 115 When these (poultessesj are taken olf .* 
there comes a great fume from the Wound. t7i& ^Free- 
thinker No. 92 f 6 She, .cannot bear the Fumes of the Table, 
1739 R. Bull tr. Dedekindus' Crobianus 17 A horrid Fume 
shall straight your Crime proclaim To ev’ry Nose. *86$ 
Swinburne Hyrtm to Proserpine ^ And the wind falls faint 
as it blows with the fume ol the flowers of the night. 

f Vapour or steam given out by boUies when 
heated . Obs. 

c 1400 Lajtfranc's Cintrg. 278 Stoppe it (he vessel] faste, 
kat j^r muwe come out jx^n.f no fume. 1544 Phaer Regvn. 
Lyfe <1553^0 iv b, Receyuing the fume of the sayd decoccyon 
wythin the eyes. 1607 1 'oi'SELl Four-/. Beasts (1658) 93 
The liver of a Roe .sod in suit water, and the eyes of a 
purblinde man held over the fume or reek thereof, are cured 
of their blindene.ss. 1695 Wooovi'ard Nat. Hist. Earth 
IV. (1723) 236 Flowing out of the Mouth in Form of a Fume, 
or crasser Vapour. 

b. The vapour given off by acids and volatile 
substances ; said esp. of exhalations or vapours 
which are irritant, stifling, or the like. Rare in sing. 

1665 Hooke A'/icrogr. 229 Looking at bodies through^ the 
fumes of fort Is. 1680 Hoyle Sec/t. CVww. i 87 The 

Predominant Fire will Carry up all the Volatile Elements 
Confusedly in one Fume, 1774 Goldsm. A'at. Hist. 11776) 
1. 319 'I’he fumes of hot iron, copper, or any other heated 
inetal, 1800 Med. yrnl, IV. 467 The niirat of pueum.. 
discharge.s the acid in red fumes, 1834 J. Forbes Laemieds 
Dis. Chest 4)65 The inhalation of acrid lume.s, .some- 
times gives ri.se to pulmonary catarrh. 1879 Geo. Gladstone 
in Cassell s 7 'echn, Edtic. IV. X7/1 I'he fume when given 
off from the furnace appears as a den.se white smoke. 

e. An exhalation or watery vapour rising fiom 
the earth, the sea, etc. 

*549 Oompi. Scot. vi. 38 Al corrupit humlditeis, ande 
caligmu-s fumis. .that bed bene gericrit in thesycond regione 
of the ayr. 1603 Marston Ant. Afei. 1, Wks. 1856 L xi, 
I descry a. fume Creeping from out the bosome of the deepe. 
1:635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. lu i. 12 l‘he vpper face of 
the Earth. .sendeth forth many times certaine hot fumes 
and vapours. 1755 B, Martin Alag. Arts Sc. xv. 103 
A prodigious Quantity of Fume and Vapours flying off from 
the Body of the Comet. 1838 J. H. MuORE Proust. Navig. 


FUME. 

(ed. 20) 127 The sun’s rays upon the earth cause vapours or ] 
fumes to be continually rising from it. 1875 M . Ilwraith 

GMttie IVigUivnsMre 62 The fissure is filled with fume and 
spray. 

4. A vapour or exhalation produced as an ' excre- 
ment ’ of the body ; esp. a noxious vapour .supposed 
formerly to rise to the brain from the stomach (now 
chiefly as the result ol drinking * strong ’ or alcoholic 
liquors). 

C1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg, 163 ]?e lungis draw!)? eir into 
be herte, for to do awei fie fume and fjc untemprid heete of 
he herte. a 1420 Hocclkve De Reg. Princ. 3880 Whan the 
paunch is fulle, A fume clymbethe up into the hede. 1548-77 
ViCARY Anai. ii. (1888) 24 The hJayles. .are a superfluitie 
\of members, engendred of great earthly smoke or fume, 
j«567 Milton P. L. ix. 1050 Grosser sleep, Bred of unkindly 
fumes. i6y7 Potter Antiq. Greece n. xiii. (1715) 309 
Dreams were believ’d to proceed from the Fumes of the 
last Night’s Supper. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe 11. viii, The 
wine, .raisefd] disagreable fumes from the stomach into the 
head. 1806 Gazetieer S coil. (ed. 2) 203 The fumes of the 
whisky had taken posse.ssion of his brain. 18^ Thirlwall 
Greece VIII. Ixiii. 240 The fumes of the wine at length 
thawed their reserve. 

II. Figurative senses, 

5 . Something comparable to smoke or vapour as 
being unsubstantial, transient, imaginary, etc. 

When used with reference to flattery, the word has often a 
mixtme of the notions of * incen.se’ (i b), and of sen.se 6. 

1531 ’iLi.yot Gov. 11. i, B’ainte praise that i.s_ goten with 
feare or by flaterars gyuen..i.s but fume whkhe is .sup- 
ported by silence prouoked by menacis, 1592 Shake Rom. 

^ yul. i. i. 196 Loue, is a smoake made with the fume of 
sighes. 160S Bacon Adv. Learn, n. i. § 6. 10 Such Naturall 
Philosophie. .shall not vanish in the fume of .subtile, sublime, 
or delectable speculation. 1613-18 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. 
(1626} 4 Claudius.. hailing much of the fume of glory, and 
little fire to raise it otherwhere. 1621 Burton Anat, Mel. 
Democr. to Rdr. (1651) 34 To smother him with fumes and 
eulogies. 1648 M ilton Odserv. A ri. Peace Wk.s. (1851) 566 
As if the known and try’d Constancy of that valiant Gentle- 
man were to be bought with Court fume.s. 1784 Cowper 
Task III. 172 Great pity too. .That.. They should go out in 
fume and be forgot. 1843 Lefevre Life Trav. Phys, I. 

1. ix. 198 Tlie fames of philosophical reasoning were di.ssi- 
pated by more material . . ingredients. 1871 R. Ellis Caiul- 
lus liv, 3 Libo’s airs to a fume of art refine them. 

6 . Something which ‘goes to the head’ and clouds 
the faculties or the reason. 

i$q^Mirr. Mlag..,Gakrine viii, For gelouzie. .With frensies 
fume, enragde hir restles braine. 1610 Shaks. Temp. v. i. 
67 Their rhsing sences Begin to chace the ignorant fumes 
that mantle Their clearer restson. 1691 Hartcliffe Virtues 
391 Vertue doth refine and purifie our Minds, by stifling 
the fumes and steams of every Vice and Passion. 171a 
Addison Si>ect No. 281 F 14 It dissipated the Fumes of 
.Sleep and left me in an In.stant broad awake. 1761-2 Hume 
Hist. Eng. (1806) IV. lx. 517 The fumes of enthusia.sm pre- 
sently dissipate. 1865 M. Arnold ifsA Crit. ii. 75 .Some- 
times his head gets a little hot with the fumes of patriotism. 

7 . A fit of anger, an irritable or angry mood. 
Chiefly in phrase in a fume. 

152a Skelton Why not to Court 421 In a fume or an hete 
Wardeyn of the Flete Set hym faste by the fete. 1535 
JoYE^ Appl. Tindale (Arb.) 27 Softe & pacient, good 
wordts Tindale : and no furiouse fumes. 1539 Taverner 
Card. Wysed. i. 27 b, He was in suche a mine, that lie 
ranne vpon the yonge man, to haue beaten him. 1602 
Marston Anionids Rev. i. v. Wks. 1856 I. 88 Tis not true 
valors pride . , To stab in fume of blood, 1654 T rapp Comm 
Nek.ln. 20 He buriJt out in a heat, being angry both at 
himself and others ,, and in an holy fume, fini.shed quickly. 
1775 Johnson Lett, to Mrs. Thrale 13 June, Every now 
and then a lady in a fume withdraw.^ her name. ^ a 1839 
Poems (1864) II. 96 There’s Serjeant Cioss, in fume 
and fret. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xxi. vi. X. 103 Kaiser 
Joseph, in a fume at this, shot-off an express to Bohemia, 
b. One who is apt to ‘ get into a fume’. rare~K 
1768 Sterne Sent. foum. (1775) II. 123 The notary’s 
wife was a little fume of a woman. 

III, 8. attrib. and Comb.-, as fume-biackf 
•blind ; f fume-gallant (humorously), a smoker ; 
fame-worts, a book-name for plants of the N. O, 
Fumariacem (Lindley Veg. K. 1846, p. 435). 

1573 Art of Limming 6 To make a fume blacke called 
.Sable. ^ii6i8 Sylvester Du B arias., Panarettis 791 A rash 
Excesse of Courage boiling fell; whose fume-hlind force . . 
Resembles right a sightlesse Polyphem, 1621 Venner 
Tobacco Csf b, Let these fume-gallants enioy their vanity. 
Hence Fn’meless <3!,, free from fumes. 

1864 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

Fume (fiif/m), V. Also 7 feam. [a. '^.fumer 
= Pr., Sp., Vg. fumar., It. fumaj'e i—h. filmdre, 
f. fum-tis : see prec. sb.] 

1. trans, T o apply smoke or fumes to ; to fumigate. 
c 1400 Lanfrand s Cimrg. 179 Herwi^ anoynte hise heeris, 
and firste )>ou .schalt fumie hem wij> sulphur- 1544 Phaer 
P esiilen.ee Lvja, The Egipeyans were wont to fume 
their houses.. with turpentine or ro.sin._ 1612 Woodall 
Surg Mate Wks. (1653) 74 Succinnvi^ , . is good . . to fume 
a ship or house in time of infectious aires. 1669 Worlidge 
Syst. Agric. (j68i) 217 Fuming the holes with Brimstone, 
Garlick, and other un.savoury things, will drive them out. 
1741 Compl. Fean.-Piece I. v. 267 First fume the Vessel 
with Brimstone. 

b. To perfume with incense ; to burn incense 
before or offer incense to. 

X641 Milton Reform, i They hallowed it,^ they fumed it, 
they sprinkled it. zyoo Dryden Fables, Ceyx ^ Alcyone 

2. ; I She fum’d the temples with an od’rous flame. X849-S3 
Rock Ch. of Fathers IV. xii. 186 The celebrant., went up 
to the altar, and. .fum’d it all about with incense. 

fig. 1784 Cowper Task v. 266 They demi-deify and fume 
him so. ■ 
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t e. To perfume. Ohs. 

a 1483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. (1790) 40 That the 
kings robes, doublettes, shetes & sheortes be fumyd, by all 
the yere, of the yeoman pothecary. 1502 Greene Poems 
113 Crisps and scarfs, worn a la monsco. Fumed with 
sweets. 1607 Marston Whnt You Will in. i, Now are 
the Lawne sheetes fum’d with Vyolets. 1680 Shadwell 
Woman Captain u. Wks. 1720 III. 361 Let me have costlier 
scents, and fume the room. 1740 Dyer Ruins of Rome 501 
Chian Wines with Incence fum’d. 

fd. To preserve by smoking; to smoke-dry 
(provisions). Obs. 

1602 Carew Cormvall i. (1723) 33 Those [fish] that 
senie for the hotter Countries of Spaine and Italie, they 
vsed at first to fume, by.. drying them with the smoake of 
a soft and continual! fire, x^x Kvzly F um if ugium Misc. 
Writ. U805) I. 228 If one hangup gammons of bacon, beefe, 
or other fle.sh to fume, and prepare it in the chiinnies. 
e. Fhotogr. To expose to the fumes of ammonia. 
X890 Abney Treat. Photogr. (ed. 6) 164 By fuming the 
film with the vapour of ammonia . . increased vigour is im- 
parted to the print. tZgo Anthony's Photogr. Bidl, III. 68 
Some say fume ten minutes, and some say an liour. 

2 . intr. To emit fumes, smoke, or vapour. 

c 1532 Dewhs Inirod. Fr. in Palsgr. 946 To fume, fumer, 
1600 Fairfax Tasso vni. 74 l.ike boyling liquor. .That 
fumetb, sw’elleth high and bubbleth fast. 1613 Purohas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 539 A Censer is there left fuming all the 
day and night. 1621 G. Sandys Ovid's Met. n. (1626) 29 
The Poles aboue xVt either end do fume, X743 Lond, ^ 
Cottniry Brew. iv. (ed. 2)306 It will make the Drink fret 
and fume at the Bung. 1784 Cowper Task v. 56 A short 
tube That fumes beneath his nose. 1791-1823 DTsraeli 
Cur. Lit, (1859') 1 1 . 259 On other occasions, they put burnt 
old .shoes to fume in the censers. 1853 Gregory Inorg. 
CAtf/w. (ed. 3) 1 19 The acid appears as a very volatile liquid 
. .fuming in the air. 1878 C. D. Warner In the Wilder- 
ness vi. 143 The fire sputters and fumes. 
jdg. i6ao in Farr S. P. fas. I (1848) 74 Lust’s a fire .. 
Lighting never, ever fuming. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, 
Nature ii, If thou .shalt let this venome lurk, And in sug- 
gestions fume and work. 1840 Dickens Barn. Fudge iv, 
''J'he spiritual essence or .soul of Sim would sometimes fume 
within that precious cask, his body. 

t b. trans. To cause to emit fumes. Obs. rare. 
1652 Gaule Magastrom. 248 Frankincense being fumed, 
and candles being lighted. x666 W. Boghurst Lohno- 
graphia (1894) 62 Burning or fuming vinegar and rose 
water. 1681 [see Fuming vbl. sb.l. 

3 . intr. Of smoke, a vapour, etc. : To issue, rise, 
pass off ; to rise and pass away. 

1593 Shaks. Lucr. 1043 As J^moke. .which from discharged 
annon fumes. 1595 Spenser Col, Clout 720 Even such is 
all their vaunted vanitie, Nought else but smoke, that 
fumeth .soone away. 1620 Vknner Via Recta (1650) 309 
The vapours, .do slowly fume and ascend to the head. 1643 
Wn'HBH Campo Musse 17 Whence, may fume Into iby 
nostrils, that sweet-smelling savour. 1667 Milton P. L. 
VII. 600 Incense Clouds Fuming from Golden Censers, hid 
the Mount. 1870 Bryant Iliad II. xiv. 67 From it fumes 
A stifling smell of sulphur. 

t b. Of food, wine, etc. : To rise as fumes {to or 
into the head). Also with up. Ohs. 

1571 Golding Crt/. /« on Ps. Ixxv, 9 Stronge wvne fum- 
inge quickly and strongly into the hrayne. 1603 Holland 
Plutarch's Mor. 407 One of them when the wine had a 
little fumed up into the head, began both to speake and doe 
foolishly. 16x0 Barrough Meih. Physick i. ii. (1639) 3 H e 
must abstaine from milke, and meates that fume into the 
head. 1626 Bacon Syiva § 782 They haue a manner to 
prepare their Greek-Wine.s, to keepe them from Fuming and 
Ineljriating, 1703 Art<$- Myst. V'ininers 9 To prevent their 
fuming up to the head and inebriating. 

c. To pass away or off in fumes or vapour, rare. 
1705 Chevne Princ. Relig. i. § 38. 78 1 ’neir parts are 
kept from fuming away by their fixity. 1866 Mrs. Whitney 
L. Goldikwaite x. 253 They, .did something to it-— applied 
heat, I believe — to drive away the sulphur. That fumed 
off, and left the rest as promiscuous as before.^ 
fig. 1728-46 Thomson Spring 244 Their light slumbers 

f ently fum’d away, And up they rose, 1751 Johnson Ram- 
ler No. 172 T 4 The madness of joy will iumeaway. 1852 
James Agnes Sorel (1860I II. 2 The Gamin spirit fumed off 
in a metaphor, a 1859 De Quincey Post. Wks. (1891) 1 . 73 
Yet all this marvellous learning fumes away in boyish imper- 
tinence. 

f 4 . trans. To send forth or emit as vapour, 
disperse in vapour. Also ^ith away, forth, out. Obs. 

1563 Hyll Art Garden. (i593> 38 I'he snake and Adders 
..be driuen away with euery sharpe and stincking sauour 
fumed abroad. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. xiv. 67 
Some . . will . . fume out a most stinking . . smoke. 1647 Trapp 
Comm. Matt, xxvii. 36 That golden censer, Christ’s body ; 
which through the holes that were made in it. .fumed forth 
a sweet savour. 1700 T. Brown tr. Fresny's A musem, Ser. 
<§• Com. zj 6 Which being Foppishly fumed into their Noses, 
Eyes, and Ears, has the Vertue to make them Talk. 1707 
Mortimer Husb. Bees 213 Otherwise the heat will fume 
away most of the Scent. 

fig. x6o6 Warner Alb. Eng. xiv, xci. (1612) 369 An 
Indian weede, That feum’d away more wealth than would 
a many thousands feed, 1742 Young Afif. Th. vii. 1370 How 
vicious heart.s fume phren.sy to the brain ! 1866 G. M acdonald 
Ann. Q. xv. 11878) 320 The worship of one’s own 

will fumes out around the being an atmosphere of evil. 
f 5 . intr. Of the head or Imam ; To be ‘clouded’ 
with fumes (of liquor). Obs. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. ^ Cl.ir. i. 24 Tye vp the Libertine in 
a field of Feasts, Keepe his Braine fuming. 

6 . fg. To give way to or exhibit anger or irrita- 
tion. Often in phrase fume afid chafe, fret and 
fume. Also with up, 

1522 More De quat. Noviss. Wks. 83/1 As the fire of the 
burnyng hyl of Ethna bu rneth only it .*:eif, so doth the enuious 
parson, fret, fume, & bume in his owne hert, 1535, 1581 


FUMIFEHOUS. 

[see Chape v. lo). 1551, 1631, 1875 [see Fret v.i 9]. 1676 
HomES Iliad 187 He. .fum’d Both for the loss of the good 
spear he brake, And of the victory he had presum’d. 1768-74 
Tucker Li. Nat. (1852' II. 313 How much he will fret and 
fume when he comes to discover the roguery. 1838 Dickens 
Nick. Nick, xxxii, Nicholas, who had been fuming and 
chafing until he was nearly wild, 1839-40 W. Irving 
Wolfert's R. (1855)^ 211 , 1 walked up and down the bar-room, 
fuming with con.scious independence and insulted dignity. 
1859 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. II. Ixxxii. 44 People who 
would fume up at any intimation that they were indilferent. 
1872 Black Adv. Phaeton v, The Lieutenant, .was fuming 
about the yard to rout out the ostler’s assistants- 1878 Miss 
Braddon Open Verd. 1 . i. 9 Your wisely selfish man knows 
his own interest too well to fret and fume about trifl,es. 
Hence Fumed ppl. a. 

i6x2 W ebster White Devil v. iv, Isabella . . was impoisoned 
By a fumed picture, 1617 Moryson liin, iii. n. iv. 96 They 
exported , . pickeld and fumed Herrings. 2890 Woodbury 
Er cycl. Photogr. 308 Fumed paper should le used within 
a day or two after fuming. 

il Fume a. [Fr. ; pa, pple. of fumer to 

smoke.] a. Of glass: Having a smoky tint. b. 
Of oak : Subjected to the process of fuming. (See 
Fuming jA b.) 

_ 1S83 Fisheries ExMh, Caial. 79 Venetian Blown Glass., 
in . . opal, avventurino, fum6, corniola. 1895 Daily Ne%vs 
15 Nov. 6/6 The case is of solid oak, fume, relieved bj’’ scrolls, 
t Fumee. Obs. rare. [a. F.fiitnie, f. fumer to 
Fume.] Smoke, a cloud of smoke. 

1481 Caxto.n Myrr. ii. viii. 85 They sette by them fjvt 
andencence. And they wene certaynly that their thoughtes 
goo vp vnto our lord in this fumee. 1483 — Gold. Leg, 
302a/2 He vanysshed awey as a fumee or smoke. 

Fumer (fi77*m9j). [f. P'ume v. 4 -ek 1.] 
d* 1 . A perfumer. Ohs. 

161X Beaum, Fl. Triumph Time i, An endless troop of 
tailors, Mercers, embroiderers.. fumers. 

2 . (Jne who fumes or * gets into a fume *. 

1894 Advance (Chicago) 29 Mar,, F’umers and fanatics who 
do nothing but talk about corrupt politics. 

Fumerel’l, -ill, obs, forms of Femebell. 
t Fu'melJ Ohs, or arch. Chiefly//. Also 5 
pi. fumes, 7 pi. fumers, 6-9 fewmet. [upp. a. 
AF. ffumets ffumez) jd., f. fumer (repr. L, 
Jimdre) to dung. The contiirental Fr. word in 
this sense was jumics, of parallel formation.] The 
excrement (of a deer), rare in smg. 

14. . Maystre of the Game MS. Bodl. 546 (Halliw.) And 
3if men speke aiid aske hym of the fumes, he shal clepe 
fumes of an hert. 1576 'J'urberv. Veuerie 66 I'here is 
difierence betweene tlie fewmet of the morning and that of 
the evenyng. 1598 {.see Fumishing]. 1637 Jon.son Sad 
Sheph. i. li, By his . . fewmets, he doth promise sport. 
x668 DkVEXxxT Rivals iv, That [Game] both his Slote and 
Fumers do proclaim. 1741 Compl. Fam. Piece n. i. 290 Take 
up the Fewmet, as well made in the Evening Relief, as in the 
Morning. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) 1 . 11. v. 324 The 
stag’s tail is called the single ; his excrement the fumet. 1871 
Tennyson Last Tonrn. 371 The. .fewmets of a deer. 

t Fumet £ume*tte. Obs. [a. ¥ fumet, t 
fumer to Fume.] The scent or smell of game 
whr’ii high ; game flavour. 

1723 Swift Stella at Wood Park 14 A haunch of ven’son 
made her sweat, Unless it had the right fumette. 1753 
Smollett Ci. Fathom (1784) 64/1 A rda.sted leveret^ very 
strong of the fumet. 1755 Johnson, Fumette, a word intro- 
duced by cooks, and the pupils of cooks, for the stink of 
meat. 1786 Mackenzie Lounger No, 89 xi [He] gave 
the venison a reprieve to a certain distant day, when it 
should acquire the exact proper fumet for the palate of 
a connoisseur. 

iransf. 1796 Mod. Gullwer's Trav. 109 The rest were 
cramming every crevice they could find with paper, to 
exclude the fumette arising from the well-dressed field. 

tFu*mid, a. Obs. Also 7 funaide, [ad, L. 
fumidtis, iffumus Fume slQ Fuming, vaporous. 

1597 Lowe Chirurg. (1:6341 210 The came, is, .drinking of 
strong and fumide dnnke. 1634 T. Johnson Parey's Chirurg. 
1. ix. 1678) 14 Every smell, or fumid exhalation breathing 
out of bodies, 1661 Evelyn Fumifugiam 11. 16 Two or 
tliree of these fumid vortices are able to whirle it about tlie 
whole City. 1686 Goad Celesi. Bodies 1. ix. 31 The Vegetable 
Spirit is of the same Nature with the Plant .. the Fumid 
Spirit with the Odour. 1797 Encycl. Brit. 11 .^ 445 /? The 
comet . . appeared like .. a rude mass of matter illuminated 
with a dusky fumid light. 1889 Elvin Did. Her,, Fumid, 
emitting smoke. 

Hence f Fumi'dity, f Fu’miducss, tbe condition 
or quality of being fumid, 

1623 CocKERAM, Fumiditie, smoake. 1656-81 Blount 
Glossogr., Fumidity, smoakiness. 1727 Bailey voi. II, 
Fumidness. 

Fu'miduct. rare. Also fumeduct. [f. L. 
fiwms smoke; after Aqueduct.] A passage for 
smoke. 

1854 Chamh. frnl. I. 106 He would have all the smoke 
led downwards by a series of fumiducts, 1867 Morn. Star 
26 Dec. 7 I’he smoke from the stoves is cotiveyed by what 
may be called a fumeduct to a further distance, and there 
I pas.sed into an ordinary chimney. 

I t Fu'mier. Obs. rare. In 5 fumyer. [a. OF. 
fumie r i—h.fumdr turn (in class. Lat. a chamber for 
smoking wines), i.fiim-us smoke.] Smoke. 

c 1500 Melusinexxxvi. 278 He shuld conduyte thevanwarde, 
puttyng fyre vpon the way where he went to thentent he 
sliuld not fayll to fynd hym by the trasse of the fumyer, 
t Fumi'ferotlS, a. Obs. rare-~\ ^f. ¥.fumifer 
producing smoke f. fumus Fume sb. + fer bearing) 
4 -ous.] Bearing or producing fumes or smoke. 
1656-81 in '%\Joxim Glossogr. 1721 in Bailey. 1742 Lond, 
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f CountT^ Brew, i. (ed. 4) 12 This Malt - .being very miicb 
impregnated with the fiery fumiferons Particles of tlie Kiln, 
t PuiEi'fiCj CL- Obs~^ [ad. L. filtnijic-tis, f. 
fumus .smoke + : see -Pic.] (Ste qnot.) 

1737-36 Baii.ey, Fumijick^ making Smoak, Perfuming. 

' f ru*mificate, V, Obsr^ [f. L. fiimijficaU 
p pi. stem oi fumificare \ see Fomify.] To make 
or cause smoke. lienee ru’mifleated ///. n?., 
rmmifica-tioai. 

1731-93 Bailey, Fttmi/icaie, 1731 Ihid.^ Fumiftcatton, 
a Perfuming. 1737 Ibid. vol. II, Fumijicated, incensed. 
Fumi'fllgist. rars-^. [f, .ll fmn-tis smoke 
4- -POaE + -isT.j ‘ One who or that which drives 
away smoke or fumes k 
1846 in Worcester. 1864 in Webster. 

Puuaiify (fnPmifoi), v, rare-^. [ad. L, fumi- 
^mre, t fumi/ic-m : &te Fumific ] traits. { jocu- 
lar If) To hmignXt. 

<21704 T. Brown PFks. (iy 6 d) II. 190 We had every one 
ramm’d a full charge of sot-weed into our infernal guns, in 
order to fumify our innnortalities, : 

t a. Obs. rare-'^.^^ [? Badly f. L, 

fumigate to Fumigate ] ? Productive of liimes. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm. (1652) 70 Pleasant 
Odours ingendered be shall Of cleane and Pure substance 
and fuinigale [fumigall, MS, mtirgin\ A.s it appeareth in 
■ Amber, Narde, and xMlrrhe 

Pumigant (fij!7’migant\ a. and sh. [ad. L. 
ffimigant-em, pr, fiple. ol'filmigdre : see next.] 
f A. That fumes. Obs. B. sh. That which 
fumigates, rare.' 

1737-36 Bailey, Ftimig-anf, smoaking, fuming, 1890 Scoff, 
Leader 7 Feb. 7 The production of the fashioaalde little 
fumigant (cigstrettel has trebled In the last two years, 

Pumiffate v. ■ [f. T.filmigat- ppL 

stem of fumigdre to smoke, f. fumus FfJ.nE 

1. tram. To apply smoke or fumes to; esfi. to 
disinfect or purify by exposure to smoke or fumes. 

1781 CovvrBUJ Let. tojVewfon,' 1884)69 You never fumigate 
. the ladies, or force them out' of Company. ' ’ 1791 Hamilton 
HerthoUefs Dyeing I, i, n, i. 136 The silks . . are ftimigated 
with sulphur. 1803 Med. Jrtll I X. 460 Acid fumig:itions 
bid fair to stop the progres.s of the complaint. .though it 
might not silways have been proper to fumigate the apart- 
ments of the sick. i84S_ Fhriu's 'Jrnt. 170 Let them [ plantii] 
be fretiueiuly well fumigated. 

Jig. 1876 Guo. Eliot Dan. Der. II, xix. 7 The.se fine 
words with wlticli we fumigate . . unpleasant facts, 
b. To scfuit with fumes ; .to perfume. 

1530 Palsgr. 5,39/ai I fumygatc a place with a Rwe.ee fumy- 
gacion,7> euftime oc Je parftmte. Let the place be well 
f umygate, or ever they come, 16x0 B, Jo.nson Akh. 1. i, You 
must be bath’d and fumigated first. x<^7 D.hyi.>en Firg. 
'Gmrg. IV. 350 With fragrant 'Thyme the City fumigare. 1836 
Lank Mmi. Egypt. 1 . v. 17 1 The Egyptians take great delight 
in pMsrfumes, and often fumigate their apartments. x86o 
Motley' 'Nctkerl. (x868' L v. asigl'lie Cathedral had 'been 
thorougldy fumigated with frankincense. 

• fd. * To medicate -OT heal by vapours '{J.L Ohs* 
17x3 Swirr,.etc. Freuzg. qf.y. Wks, 1755 IIL 1. 142 

'Fumigate hi.m, I Siiy, tliis very evening, while he is relieved 
by an. interval. . ' ^ 

' 1 2. To extract in. fumes, vaporixe* Ohs* ran* 

1663 [see Fumicated///. <3], 

B. To dnrken (o.ak) by the process of fomiug. See 
Fumixg vhL sh. b. 

ITence Bu'migated ///. a. 

2663 Boyle Usc/uln. NaU Phii. ii. v. vii. 183, I shall only 
subjoyn this secret, which a frieoil of iniae practises in 
pre.serving the fumigated J uyees of Herbs. 1737 in Bailky 
vol. il 18. . BccA''s yrnt. Dec. Art IL346 (Cem.) A high 
dado, 8 ft. high, of fumigated oak. 

Fumigating ». fi/2'raig^hii)), vhl sk [f. Fumi- 
G.ATK V. t- “ING LJ The action of the vb. F {:migate. 

xJ^i M. A. Lewis 7 \m Pretty G. 1 . 40 Washings, fund- 
gatings, and burnings. 

attrib. xSoi Med. yrni. V. 218 , 1 applied the nitrous gas. . 
by^meansofa tube from the topofapatentfumig.ating lamp. 
1869 E. A. Fauni-ls Prnct. IlygPre (cd. 3) 3-;3 Fuinigating- 
rooin. 1881 Daily Hews 13 .Sept. 6 6 'j'he fentigating 
walking stick.s carried by physiciams when vLiuiig phtgue 
and fever ca-,es. 

PumigatioXL ffi/7mip^‘ J>n>. [ad. 
tion-em. n. of action f. fumigdre to Fj;mjgate. 
Cf. .fnmigationb\ 

1. The action of j^ener.ating^ odoroii.s smoke or 
fumes, esp. as one of the Cf.-remoiiie.s of Incantation ; 
the action of perfumin'^ with aromatic heibs, per- 
fumes, etc. Also coucr. the prepar.atio,ii used to 
produce this, or the lumes rcsiTitin^q; from it. 

^ ^1384 Chaucer //. Fame in. 174 Olde wicches, wrceresResi, 
That useexorsmeiouns, And tmk thi-su fumigaciouiiR, 1^x483 
Liber Niger in Hjuaeh. Ord. (ly-io) 40 'These ij wardrobers 
have all theyre fumigations. 1523 Skklton Uliy net io 
Court 696 It wa.s by nccromansy Under a certeyne con- 
steltacyon, And a certayue futnygxtcyon. 1547-64 Bauldwin 
Mar P/tilos. <PaIfr.') 148 Perfect deuotton 4 fc the knowledge 
of Gods law. .smell eth far more sweetly F- fore Him, then 
any earthly fumigation . . doth pi ‘asantly smell in the no- e of 
mau, B. Cynildels Mm* v. ii, It is the sorting, 

and the dividing, and the mixing . that makes the fumigation 
and the sufluuugation, ax68o BurLEtt Rem. (1759' 11 . 333 
These Spirits they u.se to catch by the Noses with Funuga- 
tion.s. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 35 ? 9 She keeps the 
rooms always scented by fumigations. 1856 R, A. Vauc.han 
Mystics u86o) L 36 A divine efficacy is attributed to rites 
and formulas, sprinklings or fumigations 1867 Parkman 
yesmts N. Amer. viii. (1875) 91 On these the sorcerer threw 
tobacco, producing a stifling fumigation. 


jocularly. Tobacco-smoking. , 

tZen F'rectnezsoils Magazine va SpirU Publ. yrnls, (1801) 
IV. 157 'Taciturnity and fumigation are now two essential 
requisites in a candidate. .Every member of this society 

mu.se, immediately after supper, take a pipe.: ; 

2 . The action or process of fumigating or apply- 
ing fumes or smoke, esp. as a disinfectant. 

1573 Mascall Plant. ^ Graff. (1592) 49 Defend them 
from the frost (if there^ come any) with fumigations or 
smoke.s, made, on the winde .side of your Orchards. 1650 
Rowland Alonfefs Theat, 956 You may make a Fumi- 
gation or Perfume of Pomegranat Pills . . Sulphur, and 
Vitriol, which will drive them away. 17S7DAKWIN mPhil, 
Trans, L. 352 'The fumes of boiling water were conveyed 
upon this ball .. and, after a fumigation for thirty seconds, 
it shewed signs of electricity, a 1777 Fawk.es Argonaidics 
II. note 347 it was the cu.stoin of the ancients to force 

bees out of tlieir hives by fumigation. 1S13 J. Thomson 
Lect. luff am. 489 The day after the fumigation not the 
slightest vestige of any offensive odour could lie perceived. 
1892 7 y/«<’.y (weekly ed-j 21 Oct. 2/4 'The ve.s.sel E detained 
fur fumigation. 

t b. spec. (See quots.) Ohs. 

1613 Woodall Surg, Mate Wks. (1653! 27^ Fumigation is 
calcination of metals, by the sharp corroding vapour ^ of 
Mercury, Philosophers Lead. 1641 French Distiil, in. 
(165X) 80 Calcine it by fumigation i.e. by tlie fume of .some 
very sharp Spirit i\% oC Aqua Jar its. 1683 Fkttls A/e'/as 
j/f«. ,’iL 21 There are other ways of Galcinatiou especially 
of Metals ; vk. by .. Fumigations. 

3 . Med. ‘ Exposure to fumes, especially the ex- 
posure of the body or a part of it, such as the skin 
or the respiratory irmcoiis membrane, to fumes Jn 
order to produce a therapeutic eOect'^ {Syd. Soc* 
Lex. 1885). Also concr. tlio fumes generated for 
this purpose. 

C1400 iMufranc's Cirurx,i2s6 Make him .a funugadoun 
to his eere vn|? hoot watir. Ibid, 291 Dr.e hem with furay- 
gaciomis maad of |>ulpa coloquintida. 1527 Andrew Bruns- 
wyhPs Distytl. Ivaiers T ij b, A fumygacyou made of the 
.Raine water is ..good for hering._ 1639 Massinger /■' iV/wri? 
IV. ii, The friction with fumigation, cannot save him From 
the cl'iine-evil, 2655 Culpepper, etc. Miverius i. i. 3 
gaiions if they be not too strong, do well to con.su me qnois- 
ture.' 1713 SwiPT, etc- Fremyo/y. Dennis Wks. 1755 III. i. 
142 Let fumigations he used to corroborate the brain. x8ot 
Med. Jml* V. 219, I also applied tlie nitrous fumigation in 
cases of synochms, 1876 Bartholow Mai* fled. (1879} 
129 In.. maladies of the respiratory organs,' it Jarsenic] is 
u.sed with advantage by the process of fuinigaiion. 

4 . Cemk : fYimlgatioii-lamp (see qiiot.). 

1815 FalamcPs Diet. Marine (ed. Burney)» Fumigation 
Lamps, a recent 'invention 'for the purpose of expelling foul 
air from the hohls aiui otlier confined places of ships, 1867 
in ".Smyth SniioCs IP'ord-bk. 

Fumigative (IbFmig^kiv), a. and. sh. [ad. 
inod.L. ftlmimltv-uSi f. L. ftlmigdre : see Fumi- 
GA'i'E V* and -TV.K.] 

t A. adj. 1'fjat is used in (medicinal) fumiga- 
tion. Ohs. sh.Tmme-wd) =»■ Fumigant 4^/a 

*599 A. M. tr, GabelhottePs Bk, Pkyskke yoo/z Cause the 
loyncte, 'Or the whole bod'ye, to sweate in a fumigative 
bath. ' 1897 Daily Nnm^ 13 Feb. 6/4 Whether he uses 
tobacco thusoperify as.a friendly fnmigat.ive only I know not, 
Ftonigaios? l [agent-n. f, L. 

fumigdre : see Fom'IGAte v, and -on, ' Cf, Ib.fumi- 
gaieur.1 One who "or that which fumigates"; 
spec*f see quot. 1874.. 

5873 " Mark Tw'ain ' lnni>c. Abr. xxi, JFe feel no malice 
toward these furnigators. 1874 Knight Diet, Meek. 1 . 
934, '’'2 Fmuigator, an apparatus for applying .smoke, gas, 
or perfume. 18S8 Sci. Amer. N. S. LiX. 177 A corp.s of 
physicians and fumigators .. thoroughly disinfected and 
fumigated the room. 

Framgatory (fi^rraigat^^ri), a. and sh. rare. [f. 
rnud.L, t> pc f'llmigdldri-ns {m.t^.\i.fuimgdidrium 
ceiLser) f. h.filmigdre : see Fumioatk v. and -OitY. 
Cf. V .fumigaioice.] 

A. adJ. Having ihe quality of fumigating; con- 
cerned with fumigation. B. sh. * A room or an 
apiiaratiis used for fumigation’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 

1885k' 

1799 W. Tookk Fiew Rus.sian Bmp. IL 234 The com- 
niis^ion for quelling the vontagiun caused tbrec receipts for 
making^ fwmigaiory powders to lie published. 1852 Fraser's 
Mag. Xl-.V, 675 A Im .Uicr-officer sUtiug down to join in 
our fu nugatory ctuidave. 

FtOEin^ (fiW’iniij'b vhi. sh. [f. F UMi v. + -ING k] 
The acrioii of the vb- Fume in various senses, 

1539 More Com/, agst. Trib.n. Wks. 1172/2 Rather of 
III', pacyence to take both ease and tlianke, then by iret- 
t>iige and fumynge to encrease hys preseute pvayite, XS78 
Mirr. Mag., Harold xvi, O Fancy fonde, thy fuminges 
luith nsee fed. 1620 Dkkker Dream Ckrisis Coming 
Wks. (Growart) HI. aa I.,earning burnt bright, without 
Contentious fuming, x68x-6 J, Sartr Cdn Li/e (1747) 
HI. vii. 197 This faming of the Incense by the Priests 
. . was nothirpg but a mystical Oblation of tho.se Prayers to 
God. 1693 Salmon Bate./ Dis/ens. (1713) 712/1 They are 
used for the fuuung of the Bed Chambers of .sick People, 
2870 R. W. Dale ip'eek-day Setyu. ii. 40 No fuming and 
fretting will make any difference. 

b. Tlie treatment of oak with fumes of ammonia 
in order to give it an antitpie appearance. 

1893 IFesim.Ga.t, 27 Feb, 8/1 Oak . . shaded to the . . tint 
of the antique work by the process known as ‘fuming % 

o. iltotogr. (See quot. i8()0-) 

1889 Anthony s Phalogr. Bull. IL 347 Paper must be 
thoroughly dried before fuming. 1890 Woodhuky Ettcycl. 
Photogr., Fuming, a process of subjecting albuminised 
paper to tlie fumes of ammonia. 


d. Comb . ; ftimiiig-box, t {d) ‘ a pastilc-bnnier ’ 
(Halliweli 1847) ; {h) (ff/iotogn), an apparatus in 
which the sensitive paper is exposed to the fumes 
of ammonia ; fuming -pot, ‘a brazier or censer’ 
{Cent* Diet.). 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech. 1 . 925 b Fuming-hox, 1890 
Anthony’s Photogr. Bull. III. 68 If paper is. .dry when put 
in the fuming box, long fuming does no harm. 

Fuming (hzr miij) , ppi. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 

1 . That emits smoke, steam, or vapouf ; that rises 
in fumes.. Of acids : Bah itting fumes on exposure 
to the air. Fuming liquor of Boyle (see quot. 1807). 

1375 Turberv. Faulcanrie 309 A furnyng beate that as- 
cendeth up from the liver to theyr lhawks’,] heads, c 13^ 
C'tess Pfmbhokk Ps. cxliv. 3 Lord ..make the stormes 
arise From mountaDe'.s fuming crown. 1615 J. Stephens 
S atyr. Bss. 282 He doth sophisticate his fuming Beere, td 
breed a skirmish the sooner. 1725 Poi'E Ody.ss. vin. 474 
'"i'he fuming waters bubble o’er the bla/e. 2735 Somerville 
Chase i. 347 Fuming Vapours rise And hang upon the 
gently purling Pu-ook. 1791 W. Nicholson tr. Ckaptal's 
Idem. Chem. (1800) HI. 55 The fuming nitric acid imme- 
diately turns the fixed oil iblack. 1807 ' 1 ', 'Thomson Chem. 
(ed. 3) U. JO Hydrogurcied .sulphuret of aramoma, known 
formerly l.iy the name of fuming Tuiuor of Boyle, because 
it wa.-> lirst described by that jthilipipher. 18^ W. Gre< 7 ory 
tnorg. t 7 itjn (ed. 3) 233 'Terdiloride tif Arsenic. .Isa colour- 
le:^s, vtfiatik*, fuming litjnid, 1862 (iouLBUim Pers. Relig. 

V. (1373) 286 A fuming caldroiL 1871 R._^ Ellls Catullns 

l. xiv. 393 All Dedphi’s city . .Blithely receiv’d their god on 

fuming festh a! al tars, 

ffg. 1820 WoRD.swuRi'H .Sky Pros/., All the fuming vani- 
ties of itarth. 

b. iVpplicd to foaming or sect! Ting water ; also 
to waves perh, with allusion to sen.se 5. ( 'hs. or poet. 

1598 M.yrston Pygmal. iv. 151 Soluuie Is<uine tlie fuming 
wanes to fret. 1667 MiLTON /’. L. v 6 'TIT only .sound Gf 
leaves and fuming rii Is. 1731 Swuft Sirephon <y Chloe Wk.s. 
1755 IV. 1. 155 Sirephon who heard the fuming rill. 1805 

W. R1CHAKD.S0N Poems pf Plays 1 . 28 By the brooks and 
fuming rills Come, Smiling Health. 

2 . 'That emits odorO'US fumes, aromatic. 

1601 Holland Pliny (1634) L 380 'Tlie fume arid smoke of 
the 'Cedar and the Cnroi'i trees onely, thep>!d Troknes were 
acquaint'fd with w'h'en thf:y offered sacrifice : their fuming 
and walming sieame. .they vsed. 1607 'Tors'ell Four/, 
Beast S' 244 'They 'make a burning fire with sticks, 
putiinj^ therein certain fuming herbs. 

3 . That fumes, angry, raging. Also, 'characterized 
by or exhibiting anger, 

2^3 Stanyhurst Mmis n, (Arbb 46 With fuming fustian 
anger.. I vowd to be kindlye reuenged. 16x5 J. Stephens 
Saiitr, Ess. 44 He will raife . . For 1 , have often heard such, 
fuming stuffe Pre.sented to an Audience. iSao W. Irving 
Sketch Bk. (18591 113 I’he baron . . w'as naturally a fuming 
bustling little 'man. ' 1889 Pall Malt G. 4 Jan. i/i His 
fuming ’prot'Cs'ts against .English occupation. _ 

Hence I’li'ming’ly mt/., m a fuming manner'; 

m. anifest'!iig * fume ’ or rage. . 

1,597 HtxiK'KR Eccl Pifl v. xxii. § 7 '.niey an.swere fumingly, 
tluu they are a'shamed to defile their penn'e.s with making 
armwere to such -idle questions. 1611 Cotgr., Fmneuse- 
ment, smO'akily, fumingbL X70O' Stry'pk Ann. Me/. I. 
xxxviii. 441 Hereupon he departed fumingly.' 1894 Argosy 
May 356 it wa.'S an insult— «» he fumbgly told himself. 

t Fii'HiisIi, a* Ohs* [f. Fume sk + -ir.H.] 

1. Kmitting smoke or vapour. Of a chimney; 
Smoky. Of waves ; •»' Fuming p/L a. i b. 

1574 Hellowes Cneuara's Fant. I.p. (1577) 63 Little 
chirnneyes ahvayes be somewhat fumi.she or smokie. 2599 
N AHHK Lenten SDff Wks. {<.?ro.sart) V. 204 Firmcly piled 
and rampierd again.st the furnish wanes battry. 

2. (,>f the nature of fume, vapour, or smoke. 

2613 PuRCUAS I, viii. 43ThefumI.sh and djyer 

part of the cloude yeelding a purplish, tlie waterie, a 
grceni.sh sea colour, 16x9 Bainbruxie Descr. late Comet 
3J> Who^ may not from tlic.se smoakie pareiiLs fearc a furnish 
generation V 

3 . Belonging to or of the nature of fumes which 
rise in the laxly or stomach. Of meat or wine : 
Causing or emitting fumes- 

1519 lioRMAN Fnlg. :;8 h, Heare is genderd of ‘superfluous 
humours and fumy>she vapours. 1528 Pavnel Saky’ue's 
Mcgim, F iij b, White wyne . . is le.s.se furnishe and lesse 
yaperou.s than other. 1544 Phaer Regim. Lyfe (1560) Gv, 
'J'he paciente ouglue..to abstaiue from, .poud red meates 
ami funiyshe, 1547 Boorde BrexK Health cdxxxv, 94'Thi.s 
hifinnitie tplcurisy] doth come of afuinyshe bloud. 1562 
TuKNiCR Baths^ 12 a, If it, he to fumkh, then lay. .a peace of 
bread in the wine, a 1693 Urquhart AVzfiif/rtA ni. xiii. 109 
'The fumisli Steam of Meat. 

4 . fig. Inclined to fume, hot-tempered, irascible, 
passionate ; also, characterized by or exlii biting 
.anger or i'rasdbility. 

1523 Til). BipNKR.s Froiss. I. ceexivi. 547 He vims a fumisshe 
man and malincolyous. 1539 Cran.mkr in Strype /-i/i.' 11694) 
IL 248 Wee go not about . . to alate our furnish and ran- 
corous stoinacks, e Joye in Gardiner Declar. Art. 
Jpye (1546) 02 b. Let luni ,, not dispute with poore men in 
nis fetters and presons with his fumisshe tlireatis. 1567 
Drant Horace Ep. ii. To Loliim C iij, Of foolishe kinges. . 
a^^fumislie fl.ime. 2576 NhwroN Lemnie's Complex. 133 a 
Yet^ is nothing more noysotne and preindiciall then .. 
furnish anger and testynesse. x6o8 'Tobsell Serpents 
650 A more furnish, te.sty, angry, Waspish, .generation. 

Hence Vu.'miBhlj adv., IPwmislmess. 

1529 Horman Fulg. 71 Fury and fumysshnes is the 
blynde snare of right iugement. 1528 Paynel SalemPs 
Regim. H j a, Be w'are howe they drinke stronge wyne. , For 
the fumi.shenes therof hurteth y heed. 2540-7 Covekdalr 
Fruit/. Less. /Vmwit < 2593) Pja, O driue thou out of vs 
all fumishnesse, indignation, and selfe will. 2563-87 Foxe 
A. t)" M. (1634) I. 661/1 So wildly he writeth, so fumishly 


FUMISHIHG, 


he faretli. 1608 T ofskll S, er/enis (1658) 632 Their naturall 
inclination to aiiger, and the hasty fumishness of Wasps. 

't l® 11 * 3 Ilis]lin.g. Ods. Also 6~7 fewmisMng, 
(6 femyssliyng, femisMng), 7-8 fimasMng. 
[app. f- OF, /e?Mer, fimier to dung (see FuH£T 2 ), 
+ 4sh ; on the analogy of vbs. a. Fr. vbs, in -m-, ~ir) 
+ -ING 1.] The excrement (of a deer). Cf. Fumets. 
1527 St. Papers lien. F///, VI. 598 The scantlyn and 
femysshyng of such deir. iS7S fsee Crotey 1596 

Hakington Meiam. Ajax Doth not the keeper, .shew 
you his feraishing? 1598 Manwood ZnsTwjr Forest iv. § 6 
(1615) 45 Of all Deere, the ordure is called fewniets or few- 
mlshing. 3:736 Diet, R%ist, (ed. 3), Fimashing (among 
Hunters), the Dungii.g of any sort of wild Beasts. 
fFu'Iuist, Obs. rare-K [a. F./um/ste, f, L, 
fum-us smoke.] One who ‘ciircs^ smoky chimneys j 
a chimney-doctor. 

1785 Franklin Wks. '’1840) VT. 526 The nostrums of pre- 
tending chimney doctons and fumi.sts. 

Fumitory (fiw-mitorih Forms : a. 4-5 fume- 
ter^e, 4 , d -terre, 4-7 fumiterre, 4-5 -ytere, (5 
famterej fymterre), 6 femiter, -ar. iS. 6 fu- 
ra.e(ii)torie, femetary, famitarie, -orie, (fumy- 
terry, -fcory), 7 fame-, fumitery, 8 fumetory, 
6 - fumitory, [a. OF. fumeierre, ad. med.L. 
ftimus term. lit. ‘ smoke of the eartli ’ ; so called 
because ‘ it spryngyth . . - out of the erthe in grete 
quantyte as smoke dooth other fumosyte that 
comyth of the erthe’ (Trevisa, tr. Bmih, De P. R, 
XVII. lxix>. In the i 6 th c. the ending was confused 
with -AllY, -OiiY. 

The med.L. name is also represented by 'Pr.pjwtierra, 
and corruptly by It. /un/wosterno ; translated forms are Ger, 
enirmick, S\v. jortiro/c, ICng. earik^smoke ; cf. the Sp., Pg. 
Bnuaria^ wiience the mod.L. botanical name.] 

A plant of the germs Fumaria (or the related 
Corydalis)., usually F. officinalis, 

0. C1386 Chaucer Nit 4 s Pr. T. 143 Of lauriol, centaure, 
and fumeterre. a 1387 Sinon. Banhol. (Anecd. Oxon) 22/r 
Fmmts terre^ fumeier. c *440 Promp, Parti, xCsx Fymterre, 
herbe, ftimus ter re. C14S0 M. E. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 158 
lake l>e jus. .of fumtere, [etc.]. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 67, 
I sail fumeterre, tliat tempris ane heyt lyuyr. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens i. xv. 23 I'here is two k rides of Fumeterre. 1601 
Hoi-i.and Pliny II. 247 Fuiniterre the herb whosoeuer do 
eat, shal purge choler by yrine. 

8. 1516 Grete iierball Kvja, De Fumo terre, Furnyterry. 
IS33 Flyot Cast. Heltk 11541) 58 a, Wylde hoppes : 
Wormewode : Centorie : Fumitorie. *548 1 ’uunf.r Names 
^ flerbes (E. D. S. t 23 Capno-s called in latin Fumaria, and 
in emjiishe Fumitarie. .in frenche fumiterre. 1573 Tusser 
liusS, xci. {1878) 182 Get water of Funientorie, Liuer to 
coole. 1650 li. Brooke Conseru. Health 53 Whey with 
Fumitery, 1670 Ray CaUxL Plant. A ng I, 122 Climbing- 
Fumitory. 3736 Bailey Househ. Diet. 295 Fumitory is 
good to cure the itch, scurf and tetters. 1794 Martyn 
RousseaiPs Bot. xxiv, 346 Fumitory has two filaments, each 
. .terminat'-d by three anthers. 2802-3 tr. Pallas’ Trav. 
(1812) 1 . 90 The P’unmriti buibosa^ or great bulbous fumitory. 
1861 Delamer FL Gnrd. 88 Fumitory — Fumaria of the old 
botanists, Corydalis of the moderns . . The Tuberous B'umi- 
tory, C, bu/bosa. 
b. attrib. 

2376 Baker of Health 199 b, Taken with Fumy- 

terre water . . it cureth the Leprie. 

Fumitory, incorrect form of Fiimatory, 
t Fu'mity. Ohs. rare"^^. F umosity. 

*572 J. .|oNi;s Bathes Buckstone 15 b. It diininisheth the 
fumity, or juyee hurtful!.. 

FumworoUS (fi«rai*vor9s), a. nonce-'wd. fas 
if f. L. ^fumimr-us {l.fnm-us smoke + -vorus de- 
vouring) + -ous.] Feeding or living on smoke. 

2834 Netu Monthly Mag. XI. 316 Citizen. — A fumivorous 
being, much given to making money. 

Fummel : see Funnel sort of mule. 
Fuminerel(l, obs. form of Femereul. 
Fumose (firJmiJii's), a. {ad, L. fi/mas-us^ f. 
filmus smoke.] 

1. Full of fumes, giving off fumes, vaporous, 
flatulent, 

cx^ao Lanfrands Cirtirg. (MS. B.) 25 To entempren be 
fumose hete of J>o same herte. 2436 PoL Poems ( Rolls) 11 . 
162 To feche the fumose wine, c 1460 J. Russell AT’. Nur^ 
ture 354 Y pray yow for to telle me Certenle of how many 
metes bat ar fumose in be*re degre. 2862 Wheat ^ Tares 
199 The ‘ Publican and Sinner ' wafted its praises aloft on 
a cloud of fumose panegyric, 

2. Smoky, thick wutli smoke, like smoke. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) L 319 He..seyde ofte tymes 

when wyndes scholde folowe by fumose vaporesascendenge. 
2727 Bailey vol. II, Fumose. 2833 Fraser's Ma^. Vlll. 
733 What a fumose volume comes from the sheets ! 

3. Bot. (See quot.) 

2866 Treas. Bot.^ Ftnnous^ Fumose^ grey, changing to 
brown, smoke-coloured. 

t FnuiO’Sity, Obs. [z^.F.fuinosiMprmtd.h. 
ffwwsitdsx see Fumose, Fumous, and -ity.] 

1. The quality of being full of fumes or vapours. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. vi, (1495) 607 For 

fumo.syie of the stomacke greuyth the heed and pakyth it 
ake. 02570 Pride Lowl. (1841) 5 Engendering in the 
head fumositie. 2652 J. Wadsworth tr. Cobnenero's Choco* 
late 19 Benzoin the Plead frees from Fuinosity. 

2. The flatulent quality of various articles of food ; 
the heady quality of wine, etc. 

c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 105 dyuerse drynkes 
of theire fumoske haue b«^ dissesid. Ibid..^ 350 Ye must 
thus know, .be fumositqes of fysch, flesche, & fowles. 2542 
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Boorde Dyetary x. (1870) 254 Bycause wyne is full of 
fumosyte. 

b. ill-smelling breath ; smell of food or drink 
in the breath. 

C1S30 H. Rhodes Bh. Nurture 2y> Belche thou neare to 
no mans face with a corrupt fumosytye, 2558 Warde tr. 
Alexis' Seer. 83b, Rubbe your teeth wel-.to take awaye 
the fumositie of the meate. 

3. Vaporous humour rising into the head from 
the stomach. 

c 1386 Chaucer T. 358 Ful were lur hedes of fumq- 
sitee. _ri4O0 Lanfranc''s Cirurg. 74 pis drynke is alteratijf 
. and it lettib fumosite to arise to pe orayn. 2601 Holland 
Pliny II. 325 The fumosities that trouble and dim the eie- 
sight. 1678 R. RIussell] Geber 11. i. i. jii. 28 Their Brain 
repleat with many Fumosities cannot receive the true In- 
tention. 

4. a. The state of fuming or giving off fumes, 
b. concr, A fumy or vaporous exhalation from any- 
thing, a fume ; the volatile part given, off from a 
mineral or the like. 

2477 Norton Ord. Alck. v. in Ashm. (1652) 65 Infused 
with a thick Fuinosity congregate Of Water, and alsoe of 
Erth succended. 2563 W. P'ulke Meteors (16401 58 That 
•vrater recelveth the fuinosity of brimstone, and other 
minerals, thorow which it runneth. 2598 Sylvester Dtt 
Barlas n. i. 1. Eden 620 His burnbd stalks with strong 
fumosities Of piercing vapours, purge the French disease. 
1650 Ashmole Chym. Collect. 132 So that Mercury be made 
hot even to Fuinosity. 2688 R. Holme^ Armomy u. 31 '2 
Rain is . . an Earthly humor, or fumosities drawn up out of 
the Water and Earth. 2726 Leoni tr. Albertis Arehit. l. 
3/1 Whether the Wind be occa.sioried by a dry Fumosity 
of the Earth. 2750 tr. Leonardus’ Mirr. Stones 37 The 
Red colour happens in perspicuous stones, w'hen a lighted 
fumosity and a tender fire is infused in a pterspicuous light. 

Fumous (fj^rniDs), tz. [f. F.futn-dsus (f . fftmtis 

smoke) + -ous. Cf. F./mnetix.\ 

+ 1. Giving off fumes; esf. tending to generate 
wind or gas in the stomach, flatulent. Obs. 

2477 Norton Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm. (1652) 73 Famous 
things alune. 1543 ' 1 'raheron Pigo's Ckitnirg. i.i. i. iv. 90 
If it [an apostemej came of to muche eatynge of fumous 
meates. 2610 Barrough Meth. Physick i. x.xiv. ( 1639* 40 Pie 
must abstaine from Garlick, Onions.. and such like fumous 
things. x688 R. Holme A rmonry in. 430 2 Tlie Stopple, 
which hath a large Head, .contains the fumous Medicine. 
2706 Phillu’S (ed. Kersey), F'umousy apt to fume up, that 
sends Fumes into the Head, heady, 
f 2. Consisting of fumes ; vaporous, windy. Obs. 

2534 Elyot Cast. Helthe iv. xli. 94 b. Let them abstein 
from meate, that ingender botches, .tiimoiise ructuacions or 
vapours, 2548-77 Vicaky Aunt, ii, ti888) ax That Artere 
l)ringeth with him from the lunges ayre to temper the 
fumous heate that is in the liarte. 1604 Jas. I Coimierbl. 
i Arb.) g8 Since the Subiect is but of Smoke^ I thinke the 
fume of an idle braine, may serue for a sufiicient battery 
against so fumous and feeble an enemy. 162a Woodall 
Surg. Mate Wks. (1633) 2^ Fhe Glister Instrument, fit for 
the exact giving of a vaporous, fumous, or dry Glister, &c. 
2678 R. R[ussellJ Geber n. 1. ii. ii. 41 The subtile fumous 
Plumidiiy. 

3. Pertaining to smoke or smoking. jocular. 

2661 Evelyn Fumifugiwn i. 7 Those fumous Works many 
of them were either left off or spent but few Coales. 2830 
Lytton Paul Clijf ord II. iv. 100 As soon as the revellers 
had provided themselves with their wonted iiLxuries, pota- 
tory and famous. 

t4. Full of passion, angry, furious. Ohs. 

2430-40 Lydg. Bochas vii. ii. (1554) 166 b, Plasty, fumous, 
with furies infernal Of wilful malice innocentes blood to 
shede. 1460 Paston Lett. No. 349 I. 514 Here hevedy and 
fumows langage. (7x526 Frith Purgat. (1829) 88 

A man’s enemy, .gaihereth together all that he can imagine, 
and BO accuseth a man more of a fumous heat than of any 
verity. 2560 Holland Cri. Fenus i 617 With fax and 
face fumouis, 2684 H. More Anstver 84 Each maintaining 
their cause wdth like fumous Animosity. 

5. Bot. - Fumose a. 3 . 

2866 [see Fumose a. 3], 

Hence Fu'mously culv. ; in quots. f angrily, 
furiously. 

1460 Poston Left. No. 349 I. 512 Whan he seyd so 
furnow.sly, ‘ Who so ever sey that of me, he lyeth falsly in 
hise hede, &c.’ 2526 Skelton Magnyf. 2522 And fumously 
addresse you. 2553 T. Wixi^oH Rhei. (1580) 152 An other 
beyng sore offended .. said fumouslie unto hym, dooest 
thou heare me? ^2652 Brome Coyeni Carden i. Wks. 
1873 II. 17 Some have by the phrensie of desf^ir Fumously 
run into the sea to throw Their wretched bodies. 
Fumrell, obs. form of Femerell. 

Fumy (fiicrrai), a. [f. Fume sb. p -tC] Com- 
posed of, or full of, fumes, vapours, or smoke ; of 
the nature of fume or fumes. 

2570 Levins Manip. xQi/40 Famyct fumosus. ^ 2592 
Sylvester Du Bart as i. ii. 1006 Blent With fumie mixture 
of grosse nourishment. 2605 Timme Quersit. i. ix. 36 
Ashes . , have in them partly that which is earthie, and 
partly that which is fumie. 2635 Sir H. Wotton in Lis- 
more Papers (1888) Ser. n. 111 . 229 This fumie Citie 
[Ij^ndon] 2703 Rowe Ulyss. it. i. 953 The fumy Vapours 
And mounting Spirits of the deep-drunk Bowl. 2794 
Mathias Purs. Lit. (1803) 368 The fumy tint [of a smoked 
glass]. 2871 G. Macdonald Parable in Wks. Fancy 
Imag. IV. 72 Through^ the fumy, thickened aip 2885 
G. Meredith Diana I. i. 4 It knows enough for its fumy 
dubiousness- 

t b. Fumy ball : ? ♦ a puff-ball ’ (Ilalliw.) ; ? a 
bubble. 

2598 'Kh'VL .Sat. tv. iv, All .soft as is the falling thistle- 
down, Soft as the fumy ball, or Morrians crowne. 

Hence riymily smokily, 

2855 in OgiLvie Snpp. 
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Fun (f 2 ?n), sb. tprob, f. Fun y;.] 
f 1 . A cheat or trick ; a hoax, a practical joke. 
a 2700 B. E. Did. Cant Crem. Fun, a Cheat or slippery 
Trick,. 2.719 D’U rfey Pills (1872) V. 259 A Hackney Coach- 
man he did hug her, And was not this a very good Fun? 

2. Diversion, amusement, sport ,* also, boisterous 
jocularity or gaiety, drollery. 

(Johnson 1755 stigmatizes it as ‘a low cant word’; in 
present use it i.s merely somewhat familiar.) 

1727 Swift Misc. Epii. By-ivords, Tho’ he talk’d much of 
virtue, his head always run Upon something or other she 
found better fun. 2749 Fielding Tom fones ix. vi, Par- 
tridge . . was a great lover of w-hat is called fun. 2751 E. 
Moore Gil Bias Prol, 25 Don’t mind me tho*, for all ray fun 
and jokes, 1767 H, Brooke Fool of Qual. 1 . 99 Vindex .. 
looked smilingly about him with much fun in his face. 
2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) 11 . 313 It is fun to them to 
break off an ornament, or disfigure a statue.' 2790 Burns 
Taino’Shanter 144 The mirth and fun grew fast and furious, 
1837 Dickens Pickm. ii, ‘What’s the funf’ said a rather 
tall tliin young man._ 2845 S. C. Hall Bk. Gems 90 His 
wit and humour delightful, when it does not degenerate 
into ‘fun ’. 1849 E. E.- Napier Exettrs. S. Africa IL 332 
Being better mounted than the rest of his troop, [he] pus&d 
on to .see more of the fun. 1887 Shearman A /AA’/frr ^ 
Football 325 Most footballers play for the fun and the fim 
alone. 2889 J. K. Jerome Idle Thoughts^ 42 There is no 
fun in doing nothing when you have nothing to do. 1892 
Baring-Gould in Troubadour-Land iv, 50, I do not sec 
the fun of going to hotels of the first class. 

b. Fiir. 'Fo make fun of , poke fun at (a person, 
etc.): to ridicule. Foroxinfun'. asa joke, sportively, 
not seriously. (/Ar, it is) good, great fun : a source 
of much amu.sement. Like fun : energetically, very 
quickly, vigorously. IV/iat fun I how very amus- 
ing ! 

1737 H. Walpole Corr. (1820) I. 17, I ern’t help making 
fun of myself. 2840 Hood Up Rhine 157 The American . . 
in a dry way began to poke his fun at the unfortunate 
traveller, a 1847 Mrs. Sherwood Lady of Manor 111 . xxi. 
250 Then you won’t make fun of me, will you? 2848 
Lowell Biglozo P. Ser. i. iv. 98 Slickin’ together like fun. 
2849 Lytton Caxtons iq You would be very sorry if your 
mamma were to . . break it for fun. 2857 Hughes Tom 
Brown 11. iii, The bolts went jo like fun. x86o Gem* P. 
Thompson Audi Alt. HI. exxvi. 82 Who knows but Volun- 
teer Rifles may make a campaign in the Holy Land, and 
mount guard over the production of the holy fire at Easter? 
‘What fun P 2875 JowF/rr Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 151 He may 
pretend in fun that Jie has a bad memory. 2877 M. M. 
Grant Sun-Maid iii, The races are great fun. 2891 N, 
Gould Double Event i He’.s such good fun, and he’s so 
obliging. 2895 H, A, Kennedy in x<)tk Cent. Aug. 331, 
1 suppo.se the wood-carver was poking fun at him? 

3. Comb., as fun-loving adj. 

*776 Pkatt Liberal Opm. (17S3) II. xrgThis fun-loving 
Alicia. 2892 Daily News 14 July 5/2 A fun-loving, jolly, 
prankish elf of a woman, 

Fuu (f 2 ?ti), 11 . {Ferh. a dialectal pronune. of FoN 

V. , to befool (not recorded after 15 th c.).] 

1. irans. To cheat, hoax ; also, to cajole. Const, 
of out of. Obs. exc. dial, 

2685 Koxb. Ball. VII. 473 She had fun’d him of his Coin. 
a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Cr&w s.v., What do you Pun met 
Do you think to Sharp or Trick me? 2744 Ozell tr. Bran- 
tome's Sp. Rhodomontades (ed. s) 44 He that funs me out 
of her, may boldly say, he has fun’d the best Sword in 
France, 2785 Grose Did. Vulg. Tongue s. v., Do you 
think to fun me out of it. 28x2 Sporting Mag. XL. 86 
Sure your lordship wouldn’t be funning me. 2847-78 Halli- 
WELL, Fun, to cheat, to deceive, Somerset 2886 Ei-worthy 

W. Somerset Word-bk. s. v., He’ve a-fun we out o’ vower 
poun. 

2. [from the sb.] intr. To make fun or sport; to 
indulge in fun ; to fool, joke. 

2833 M. Scott Tom Cringle x, If it be . . Christian-like . • 
to be after funning and fuddling, while a fellow-creature . , 
stands before you, all but dead. 2853 J)£EDAN A utobiog, 
III. vii. 83 In later days he was often funning — I can find 
no other word to express it — in ‘ Blackwood 2886 E. L. 
Bynner A.Surnage vi. 77 ‘ Ye must be fuimirf, sir-r sho 
almost gasped, 
tleiice Fumning vbl. sb. 

2728 Gay Begg. Op. ii. Air xix, Cease your funning, Force 
or Cunning N ever shall my Heart trapan. 2850 T. A. 
Trollope Imjn'ess. Wand. xxv. 377 He took upon him to 
furnish amusement during the . . journey by a succession of 
funning, Szemn Black For, xiix. 222 He generally 

contrives that his victims shall not materially suffer from, 
his funning. 

Fun, obs. and dial. pa. pple. of F^inb. 
t Funa'inblllant. Obs. [as if ad. L. *filnam‘ 
hulant-em, pr. x^ple. of an assumed vb. "^ffmambu- 
lure to walk on a rope, f. ffmatnbttius (see P'unam- 
BUUE) or its elements.] A rope-walker, a funam- 
bulist. So Funa'mbxilate v., to walk on a 
stretched rope (in mod. Diets.). Pxma'mbuLla-' 
tion, the action of walking on a rope. Fxma’m- 
Bnlator, a rope-walker. Funa-mbnlatory 
pertaining to rope-walking ; that walks on a rope. 

1606 Sylvester Du Barlas n. iv, iv. Decay 911 Hee’s 
fain to stand like the *Funambulant Who seems to tread 
the air. 2623 Cockeram ii, a Rope walker, Fumimhulante, 
2722-92 Bailey, *Funambulation. 2797 E. Darwin 
Fern. Educ., Skating on the ice in winter, swimruing in 
summer, funambulation or dancing on the straight rope. 
2676 2732 Coles, *Funambnlator,.z. dancer on the Ro^es, 
1883 Sala in lllustr. Loud. Neivs xx Aug., The apprentice- 
ship of young children to acrol>ats and funambulators. 1682 
Sir T, Browne Chr. Mor. i. § 2 Tread softly and circum- 
^ectly in this *funambulatory Track and narrow Path of 
Goodness. 1727-42 Chambers CycL s.v. Funambulus, Id 
the floralia..neld under Gaiba, there were funambulatory 
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elephants. s88o J. H. Ingram in Academy Feb. 153/2 
Funambulatory labours. 

t s 6 , Obs, In 7 f«in.amble. 

[ad. L- funamlml-us^ f. fiin-is rope + ambul-are to 
walk. Cf. ,fnnambule.'] A rope-walker. 

1607 Evelyn Numism. 277 The late Famous Funamble 
Turk. 

Hence Fima'inbulio a.^oi or pertaining to rope- 
walkers or rope-walking. 

1867 Lend. Rev. 27 Apr. 480 M. Blondin created, as we 
are told, an era in the funambulic art. . \ 

t Pi2.MLa*iiabiil©, V, Obs.’-'^ [f. Funambulb sb.] 
intr. To walk on a stretched rope. 

Hence f Pniia’m'btiliM.g’ vbL the action of the 
Tb, Also t Funa’m'faiTiler, a rope- wal ker. 

1650 B. DiscoUiminium 5 Now go I a funambuUng, I 
wish I may go steady lest I tumble. 1659 Torriano, A W<f- 
gaidre^ a tumbler, a funeambuler, a dancer on ropes. 

Pn n.a.yw' h’wlisff: (fiswnje'oibist^list). [f, as prec, + 
-isr.] A performer on the tight (or slack) rope, 
a rope-walker, a rope-dancer. 

1793 Looker-on No. 80 F 3 What man will withhold from 
the funambulist the praise of justice, who considers his 
inflexible uprightness? 18;^ Heber ymi. (ed. 2) IL xx. 
3^4 Tricks which proved him to be a funambulist of con- 
siderable merit. 1847-8 De Quincey Protestantism Wks. 
¥ 111 , 95 That would be a sad task for the most skilful of 
funambulists or theological tumblers. 1896 Daily News 
I Sept. 3 A Funambulist is a gentleman who . . on a rope. . 
turns sommersaults, leaps thro* a ring, and plays on a fiddle 
while whirling like a Catharine wheel. 

So i*u3ia*mbiilism [see -jsm], rope-walking. 

8824 De QnmcEY Conversation Wks, 1890 X. 280 A sort 
of monster hired to play tricks of funambulism for the night, 
1886 A. Jessopp in A tkenasum no Feb. 264 Horrible le.sson.s 
of ghastly grammar and dreary funambulism yclept analysis 
of the sentence. 

{1 Puna'mbulo. anA. [Sp. or It., ad . 'L.funam- 
buius: see Fonambule,] A funambulist. 

xiSoS Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. xv. § 2. 58 The Trickes of 
Tumblers, Funambuloes, Baladynes. a 1626—- Let. Disc. 
JHf. Saville in Resusciiaiio (1657) 227 We see the Industry, 
and Practise, of Tumblers, and Funambu!o*.s. 1895 N. ^ Q. 
Sth Ser. VIII. 251 The conjurors and funambuloes of our 
adventurously impudent century. 

+ I*Illia*m'buloilS, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. 
nambul-us (see Fukambulk sb^ + -ous.] Of or 
pertaining to a rope-walker. 

1672^ Sir T. Browne Lett. Friend (16^0) 9 Tread softly 
and circumspectly in this funambulous I’rack and narrow 
Path of Goodness [cf. quot. 1682 in Funambulatory!. 

I) Fuiia'mbiilxis. Ohs. PL funambuli. [L, : 

see Funambule jA] A rope-dancer. 

a 1614 Ias. Melvjll jofarj/ (1842) 487 , 1 saw a funambulus, 
a Frenchman, play .strang and incredible prattiks upon 
stented takell in the Palace-close, a 1639 Wo r roN in Reliq. 
<1651 > 484 Walking not like a Funambulus upon a Cord, 
but upon the edge of a rasor. 1650 Bulwer Anihropomet. 
xxii. 240 Our Funambuli and Tumblers. x686 Plot Siaf- 
fonisk. vii. 239 Spiders, .will winde up the thred shorter tiil 
it is very straight, as the Funambuli strain their roaps. 
Function (fi?’gkj.^n), sb. Also 6 funcoion. 
[a, OF. function ( F. fonction, cf. iL/umionc, Sp. 
funcion)f ad. h. functim-smi n. of action {.fun^i 
(fitngor) to perform.] 

fl. In etymological sense: The action of per- 
forming ; discharge or performance 0/ (something), 
X397 Danipx Ckt. tVars vi. xciii, His hand, his eye, his 
wits all present, wrought The function of the glorious Part 
he beares. t6s6--8i in Blount Ciossog'r. xqox Swift Cm- 
tests Nobles Com. Wks. 1755 IL i. 50 A representing 
commoner in the function of his puhlick calling. 1755 in 
Johnson. Hence in mod. Diets. 

1 2 . Activity ; action in general, whether physical 
or mental. Of a ]>erson : Bearing, gestures. Obs. 

XS79 Lvly Eupkues (Arb.) X42 A trifold kinde of life, 
Actiue, which is about ciuil function, and administration, 
xdoa Skaks. Ham. 11. ii. 582 Tcares in his eyes, .A broken 
voyce, and his whole Function suiting With Formes, to his 
Conceit. 1605 — Macb. 1. iii. X40 Function is smother’d 
in surmise. 

3 . The special kind of activity proper to any- 
thing; the mode of action by which it fulfils its 
purpose. Also in generalized application, csp. 
\J^hys.') as contrasted with structure. 

a. of a physical organ ; in early use of animal 
org.anisms only; later of vegetable. Often pre- 
ceded by some defining word, as animal^ organic, 
vital, etc. 

X590 Shaks. Mids. N. in. ii. 177 Dark night, that from 
the eye his function takes, The eare more quicke of appre- 
hension makes. 1664 H. Mors Mysi. !nig., Apol, 500 I'he 
lEanh.. modified into a frame fit for the function.s of life. 
1692 Bentley Boyle Led. viii. 284 If our Am had not been 
a springy Elastical Body, no Animal could ha-i‘e exercised 
the very Function of Respiration, Z704 F. Fuller Pled. 
Gymn. (1711) 22 Animal .SpiriLs,. serve to execute other 
Functions besides that of Motion, X797 M. Baillie Morb. 
Anat. (1807) 2S5 There i.s little disadvantage to the ajumal 
functions produced by tbi.s variety. xSoS Med. Jrnl. XIX. 
386 Beibre we can. .understand tJie fimction.s of the nerves, 
we must understand those of the brain. 1813 Sir H. Daw 
A^ric. Chem, ^1814) 34 Ibe same, .law. .is. .eiLsential to the 
functions of vegetable life, 1831 Brewster Nat. Mai^ic 
iii, (1833) f^ome accidental and temporary derangement 
of the vital functions, 1838 T. Thomson Cketn, Org. Bodies 
988 The functions of the leaves during the day are very 
different from what they are during the night. xSfea Darvvin 
Fertit. Orchids ii. 65 These points of structure and function. 
1882 Vines Sacks* Bot. 730 If the , . limits mentioned . . are 


exceeded, the functions of the plant may , . simply come to 
resit. 1886 A. WiNCHELL Walks Talks Geol. Fwld 260 They 
[Pterosaurs] foreshadowed birds, .in the flying function. 

b, of the intellectual and moral powers, etc. 

1604 Shaks. Oik. 11. ii. 354 A.s her Appetite shall play the 

God, With his weake Function, xdvi Milton Samson 596 
Nature within me seem.s In all her functions weary of her- 
self. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (iSs^r) HI. 392 The func- 
tions of comparison. Judgment, and interpretation. 1868 
Farrar Silence ^ V. li. (18751 33 The first function of the 
conscience is to warn. 

C. of things in general. 

1541 R. Copland Galyetds Terap. 2 C j, There be two 
fyrste dyfferences of the functions and actions of medycyne. 
X776 Adam Smith W. N. i. iv. <1869) I. 25 These rude bars, 
therefore, performed at this time the function of money- 1805- 
17 R. Jameson Char. Min. ted, 3) 189 Ihe letters are placed 
as if all the angles and edges had different functions. 1854 
Brewster More Worlds v. 93 The sun has a great function 
to perform in controlling the movements of the whole .system. 
x862 H. Spencer First Prim. l. i. § 2 (1875) 8 They asssert 
that the sole function of the State is the protection of persons 
against each other, and against a foreign foe. 1872 Ruskin 
Eagle'' s N. § 210 The function of historical painting. 

4 . The kind of action proper to a person as be- 
longing to a particular class, esp. to the holder of 
any office; hence, the office itself, an employment, 
profession, calling, trade. 

1533 More Confnt, Barnes viii, Wks. 761/x [Barnes values 
his own prayers above tho.se of Our I.ady and the s.aints 3 
becau.se thesayntesbe al departed hence.. and be no longer 
of our fimccion. 1564 Brief Exam. Garmentes make 
not the person knowen by name, but his common function. 
1574 in D. Irving //z'^r. Scot. Poetry Thecon- 

traveners hereof, if they be ministers, to be secludit fra the 
function. 16x2 Brinsley Lud. Lit. i. ^ 1627) i A Di.scour.se be- 
tweene two Schoolemasters. Concerning their function. 1662 
Bk. Com, Prayer Prayer Ember Week, To tho.se which shall 
be ordained to any holy function. 1706 Kstcourt Fair 
Examp. IV. i, If 1 don’t succeed here, I’ll renounce the 
Honour of my Function. 1723 De Foe Poy. ronnd World 
(18401 210 Exercise no other function than that of a phy- 
sician. X79X Burke Afp, Whigs Wks. VI, 85 With per- 
fidy to their colleagues in function. X79S — Regie. Peace 

i. Wks. IX. 81 One of the very first acts, by which it 
auspicated its entrance into function. x8ix Lamb Good Clerk 
Misc Wks. (1871) 385 The quill, which is the badge of his 
function, stuck behind his dexter ear, 1862 Stanley ^ew, 
Ch. (1877) L xix. 369 The Jewish Prophets, .included within 
their number functions so different as those of king and 
peasant. X871 Palgrave Lyr. Poems 1x8 Then at thy 
noble function toil. 1878 R. W. Dale Led. Preach, viii. 
252 It is our function as ministers to satisfy the wants, .of 
the higher life of man. 

t b. collect, 'The persons following a profession 
or trade ; an order, class. Ohs. 

c xs8o in Rye Cromer (xS-^o) p. Ixiii, The Peere will yealde 
further ineanes of trade and wourke to every function. 
16x3 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 146 The Scrilies are not 
a Sect, but a function. X647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. in, 
§ 145 'J'he Earl of Essex was rather Displeased with the 
Person of the Arch-Bi.shop .. tlian Indevoted to the Func- 
tion. a 1713 Ellwood a utolnog. (1765) 19, I went, .to hear 
the Minister of Chinner ; and this was the last time I ever 
went to hear any of that Function. 1725 Pope Odyss.fxi. 
177 Thy coward function ever is in fear [said to a priest]. 
X732 Fielding Miser in, iv, Never was a person of my 
function so used. 

c. pi. Official duties. 

1550 Bale Apol. 105 b, Preferryngc vyrgynyte as. .more 
free to^all godly funccions, 15^ Bi». W. Barlow Three 
Semi. ii. 71 Eytner Prince or Subiect fay ling in their seuerall 
functions and places, Maundrell ^ourn, ferus, (1732) 
71 More, .exact in their functions than theother Monks. 1774 
J. Bryant Myihol. L 335 They were in some particular func- 
tions the most accurate, .of any creatures upon earth. 1792 

j. Barlow Const, of 1791, 5 The quantity of prejudice with 
which their functions called them to contend. 1845 Ford 
Handbk. Spain i. 44 T'he mule performs in Spain the 
functions of the camel in the East. i8d8 Helps Realmah 
iii. (1876) 43 Ministers are worked to d .‘ath by their double 
functions— parliamentary and official ^ X874 Farrar Christ 
86 Caiaphas and Annas were dividing the functions of 
a priesthood which they disgraced. 

5 , A religious ceremony ; orig. in tbe Roman 
Catholic Church. (Cf. \X. fumione,') 

1640 in Trans, St PauTs Eccies. Soc. L46 Wee have had 
neyiher prayers nor any other function her thestwoyers. 
X670-98 Lassels Voy. Italy 1 1 . 33 A cross set with Diamonds 
and Pearls which the Pope wears at his breast in great 
functions. 174X AIiddleton Cimro I. vu 416 The dedi- 
cation was not performed with any of the solemn words and 
rites which such a function required. 17^ Mrs, Piozzi 
Journ. France 1 . 83 The Christmas function.s here were 
showy. x8r8 H. V. F.llioit Let. in Bateman Life iv, (1870) 
70 These were the finest pans of the ‘Function ’ m it is 
called. 1855 Thacker.a,y A'eatcomes xi. The function over, 
one almost expects to see the sextons put brown hollands 
over the pews. x868 Browning Ring ^ Bk. iv. 439 After 
function s done with, down we ga 1884 Sat. Rev. 7 June 
745/2 On Wednesday and T’hursday last week there were 
functions in two adjacent Cathedrals, 

b. [? after fumwni see quot. 1858.] A 
public ceremony ; a social or festive meeting con- 
ducted with form and ceremony, 

(X858 W. Stuart Lei. in Hare Story Tiro Noble Lives 
(1893) H. 431, I hope that Char, s journal will have done 
justice to the Rajah of Mysore and his funcion along the 
road to receive her,] 1864 Kingsley Rom. 4* Teat. 123 
Then was held a grand function. Dietrich .had Italy ceded 
to him by a ‘Pragmatic* sanction, 1878 Besant & Rice 
Celia's Arb. xxxvii, There was a FuncUon of some kind — 
a I..aunch— a Reception—a Royal Visit— going on in the 
Dockyard. 1884 Mmtck, Exam, ti Nov. 5/2 ’The American 
people are fond of functions. 1894 Du Maurikr Trilby 
(1895) 333 A prandial function which did not promise to be 
very amusing. 


6 . Math. A variable quantity regarded in its re- 
lation to one or more other variables in teims of 
which it may be expressed, or on the value of which 
its own value depends. 

[This use of the h. fundio is due to Leibnitz and his 
a.ssociate.s. A paper in the Ada Ernditorum for 1692, pp. 
169-170, signed ‘O. V. E.’, but prqb. written by Leibnitz* 
use.s fund tones in a sense hardly different from its ordinary 
.untechnical sen.se, to denote the various ‘offices’ winch a 
straight line may fulfil in relation to a curve, viz. its tangent, 
normal, etc. In the .same journal for 1694, p. 316, Leibnitz 
defines as ‘a part of a straight line which is cut off 
by straiglu linys drawn .solely by means of a fixed point, 
and of a point in the curve which is given together with its 
degree of curvature ’ ; the examples given being the ordi- 
nate, abscissa, tangent, normal, etc. As the funciiones (in 
Leibnitz’ sense) of a curve are variable quantities having a 
fixed mutual relation, this use of the word easily developed 
into the modern sense, which occurs in the writings of the 
Bernoullis early in the iSth c, A somewhat peculiar use 
occurs about 1713, in Leil nitz’ Hist, ei Origo Calc. Dlff. 
{^Math.SckrifientA. Gerhardt V. 408), where he says tllat 
just as constant quantities have their ‘functions’, viz. 
powers^ and roots, .so variables have also ‘functions’ of a 
third kind, viz. differentials,] 

X779 Chambers' Cycl (ed. Rees) s. v., The term function 
is used in algebra, for an analytical expression any way 
compounded of a variable quantity, and of numbers, or con- 
stant quantities. 1789 Waring in/V« 7 . yVvzviy. LXXIX. 184 
let a quantity P be a function of ,r, or the fluent of a function 
of X X X. x8x6 Babbage, etc. tr. Lacroix’s Dijf. ^ hit. Calc. 2 
Letiis takea function a little more complicated, u = ax~. 1837 
Brewster Magnet. 145 Whether tlie quantity and deviation 
at any point could be expressed by any function of the lati- 
tude and longitude of that point. 1885 Wat.son & Burbury 
Math. 'Jk. iilear. ^ 242 The function.s <i»„ and 

</)* may be po.sitive or negative. 1892 J. Edwards Dif. 
Calculus i, § 6(ed. 2) 2 When one quantity depends upon 
another or upon a system of others, so that it a.sstimes a 
definite value when a sy.stem of definite values is given to 
the others, it is called a function of tlsose others. 1893 
Forsvth Theory of Fund ions 8 A complex quantity w i.sa 
function of another complex quantity z when they change 

together in such a manner that the value of — ^ is inde- 
pendent of the differential element dz. This is Riemann’s 
dcfmiuon. 

iransf. 1876 L. Tolle.mache in Forin. Rev. Jan. iro A 
man’s fortitude under given painful conditions is a function 
of two variables. 

Hence Fu'nctioned ppl. a., furnished with or 
having a function. 

Aihe/mum 18 Nov. 657/2 Imagine a spiritual being 
so placed, so surrounded, and so functioned, 

Fimctioix (Iz'TjkJm), V. [f. prec. sb. Cf. F. 
fonctiomier.] 

1. intr, 'To fulfil a function ; to perform one’s 
duty or part ; to operate ; to act, 

X856 Masson Chatierion n. iv. (1874) 227 Debt, though 
negative proirerty, still i.s a kind of property, and tunciions 
as such to the advantage of its possessor. 1862 AIah.sh 
Ping. Lang. 40 When played upon by an expert oi,»erator it 
functioned, as the French say, veiy well. 1876 Maudsley 
Physiol. Mindv, 328 The mind will function along certain 
detinite lines or paths. 7889 p.dm. Rev. Oct. 533 No in- 
strument of de.spotism..h.as ever functioned with so little 
noke. 1894 H, Dmhmoxxi Ascent Plan z’si In the higiier 
groujts tlie nutritive system is.. the first to function, and 
the last to cease its work, 
b. Phys. 

1878 Bell CegenbauAs Comp. Anat. 7 We. .know Verte- 
braia in which the clefts function only for a time as respira- 
tory organs, 1887 Athemvwn 29001, 572/x Cboups. .having 
the neimridia functioning as efferent cluct.s for the gonads. 
x8^ Life 'Ik Led, G, f. Romanes i6 But in no case had 
it been .shewn that they [nei ve.s] functioned as such. 

2. To hold a ‘ function ’ (sec Function sb. 5 b) 
or ceremonial mcetintj, ? nonce-use. 

1890 Sat Rev. lo May 554/1 'I’wo other Societies .. 
‘functioned’ on the same day. 

Hence Fu'nctioning vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
x88x W. S. 'Puke tr. Charcot's Clin, Led. 232 Disturb- 
ances re.suUing from the abnormal functioning of the affected 
organ. X894 ll 'estm. Mag. 8 May 2/3 The mere show, the 
social funciicning and ceremony, remains, although every- 
one kn<)ws that ihe life of the metropolis no longer expre.>ses 
itself through the City Corj oratlm. 1894 H. Drummond 
Ascent Man ii. 117 'J'he still functioning muscles of the 
forehead. 

Punctioxial (f2?‘i]kJonal), a. [f. Function sb. 

+ -Ah. j 

1 . Of or pertaining lo some function or office; 
official. In weaker sense ; Formal. 

1631 J. livnu'ES Answ. Rejoined zq$ T'he title of holines is 
not alwaies pcrsouall, but often fcnctionall .. thus .. the 
Levi tes and Priests.. were .siihd holy. x86o .S. Wilber- 
FORCE .iddr. Ordiii. 23 I'he valiaity. of. .functional acts., 
is not affected by the unworthiness of the appointed agent. 
X874 H. R. Reynolds John Bapt, v. § 3. 351 He had 
certain national, .offices to fill, for which He needed .specific 
and functional introduction. 1889 Pall Mall G. 23 May 5/1 
Some, .functional speeches followed. 

2. Phys. a. Of or pertaining; to the functions of 
an organ. Of diseases: Afiecting the functions 
only, not structuial or organic, b. Of an organ: 
Serving a iuiiction (ojiposed to rudimentary). 

X843 Sir C- Scudamore Pisit Grafenberg 53 It seems 
probable that more than functional error in the membranes 
of tiie brain and .spinal marrow exists in this case. 1872 
Darwin Emotions vi. 164 It would appear . . that _ the 
lachrymal glands do not.. come to full functional activity 
at a very early period of life. 1874 Maudsley Respms. in 
Ment. Dis, ii. 44 It is with so-called functional diseases 
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such as epilepsy, chorea, neuralgia. 1884 Cassei^s Family 
Mag". Feb. 143/2 Functional disease of the heart. 

iramf. 186^ Reader 24 Dec. 792/2 The stage never 
needed a tonic more. There are many indications of re* 
turning health, amid all its symptoms of weaknes.s and 
functional derangement. 1875 Blake ZooL^ 25 The hoofs 
may be . . 2 functional and 2 rudimental, as in the greatest 
number of ni minant types. 1879 S i r G. Scott Lect, A rchit. 
II. 190 My last lecture brought the subject of vaulting to 
its full functional development. 

3 . Math. Of or pertaining to a function ; see 

Function sh. 6. 

i8o<5 Gompertz in Phil, Trans. XCVI. 176 This theorem 
evidently supposes that the functional values of pz are 
distinct in the general expression for the sum of the series. 
1815 Babbage Ibid. CV. n. 390 A functional equation is 
said to be of the first order, when it contains only the first 
function of the unknown quantity. Ihid.^tty /3, 7, &c. are 
known fiinctional characteristics. 1800 Boole Finite 
xi. 218 The most general definition of a functional equation 
is that it expres.ses a relation arising from the forms of 
functions ; a relation therefore which is independent of the 
particular values of the subject variable. 

Hence FuLis.ctiona*lit3r, functional character ; in 
Math.., the condition of being a function, rumc- 
tioiializ© V., to place or assign to some function 
or office (Webster 1864). 

2871 Earle PhiloL Eng. Tongue § 252 The old native 
Latin, whose vitality and functionality was all but purely 
flectional. 1879 Caylev in Encyd. Brit. IX. Func- 

tionality in Analysis is dependence on a variable or 
variables. 

Functionally (f2?'rjl<J.?nali), adv. [f. Func- 
tional a. -r -LY j In a functional manner ; with, 
respect to the functions ; in the discharge of the 
functions. 

1820 W. Lawrence Lect. ii. 163 The organ is said to be 
functionally disordered. 1845 Owen Brit. P'ossil Mamitt. 
433 The horned Ruminants, for example, manifest transi- 
torily in the embryo-state the germs of upper incisors and 
canines, which disappear before birth, but which were 
retained and functionally developed in the cloven-footed 
Anoplothere. 1854 Woodward MoUnsca (1856) 256 Its 
muscle becomes functionally an adductor. 1879 H. Spencer 
Data of Ethics xi. 188 Functionally produced modifi- 
cations. i88a Vines Sacks* Bot. 919 The male organs of 
species hybrids are functionally weak to a higher degree 
than the female organs. 

Functionarisia (f»-ijk].^nanz'm). [f. Func- 
TIONAEY + -ISM.] The system of administration 
by means of functionaries ; the characteristic bear- 
ing and manner of functionaries ; officialism. 

1843 Tails Mag. IX. 177 That new power which in this 
country is termed official patronage, and which Mr. Laing 
calls Functionari.sin. 1851 Ht. Martineau Hist. Peace 
(1877^ in. IV. xiii. 121 By a rapid and perpetual e.xtension of 
functionarism .. he was casting a net over France. 1880 
Contemp. Rev. Mar. 432 Functionarism is one of the most 
characteristic phenomena in Germany. 188^ Sat. Rev. 
3 Oct. 463 What Mr. Newmiarch called ‘functionarism’ in 
opposition to individualj.sm — the State undertaking the 
functions of the individual. 

Functionary (f^’^hjanari), sb. [f. Function 

sb. + -ABY f , after fonctionnair&?[ One invested 
with a function ; one who has certain functions or 
duties to perform ; an official. 

_ 1791 Burke Th. Fr. Affairs Wks. VI 1. 19 Their republick 
is to have a first functionaiy as they call him) under the 
name of king, or not, as they think fit. 1816 J. Scott Vis. 
Paris (ed. 5) Pref. 6 j Several houses have been burnt, and 
an unfortunate functionary cut to pieces. ^ 1844 Dickens 
Mart. Chuz, (C. D. ed.) 195 A female functionary, a nurse. 
1879 Froude Ceesar xviii. 303 Legitimate functionaries to 
carry on the government. 

Fiimctionary, a. [f. Function + -ary 

1 . « Functional 2. , 

x833>34 Good’s Study Med. (ed, 4) III. ^9 The disease 
may. .commence in some structural or functionary affection 
of the abdominal organs. 

2 . Official; = Functional i. 

i 853 Merivale Rom, Emp. (1865) VI. xllx. 118 In order 
that these offices should be adequately filled it was neces- 
sary to maintain this functionary reservoir constantly at 
the same exalted level. x883“3 Schajf's Encyd. Rdig. 
Knoud. IL 1310 The functionary duties of the Levites. 
1895 IVestm. Gaz. 22 Aug. 2/3 Let us have done with these 
fictions of functionary superiority. 

Functionate (f2?-gkj5mr’t), v. Somewhat rai'e. 
[f. as prec. + -ate Ji.] mtr. To perform one’s 
function ; to work, operate ; to officiate. Hence 
Fu’nctionating vbl. sb., in quot. attrilu 
^ 1856 Licver Martins ofCro'M. 149 The worst of the class 
is, they’ll only functionate for your grand dinners, and 
they leave your ever^’-day meal to some inferior in the de- 
partment. 1869 Daily News ix June, The reflective faculty 
remains in undisturbed repose. As the French say, it does 
not ‘functionate*. 1873 E. H. Clarke Secc in Educ, 40 
The mu-scles and the brain cannot functionate in their best 
way at the same moment. 1891 D. W11.SON Right Hand 
187 The existence, then, of greater nutrition and greater 
functionating ability in the left hemisphere might well be 
assumed. 

Functioilize 2/. rare. [f. Func- 

tion x/i. + -izE.] = Function v. i. 

1868 N. Porter Humati Intellect Introd. iv. § 4X. 55 A 
soul that is self-conscious is not so singular as a brain 
functionizing about itself and its own being. 

Fuuctionless gkjj»nles), a. [f. as prec. 4* 
-LESS.] Having no function : chiefly in physio- 
logical sense. Cf. Function sb. 3 a. 

1836 Fonblanque Eng. under Se 7 >en Admin. (1837) III. 
296 Its nominal functionless minister. *839-47 Todd Cyd. 
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Anai. III. 238/1 Clavicles .. almost obsolete and function- 
less. *871 Darwin Desc. Man I. i, 29 The os coccyx in 
man, though functionless as a tail, plainly represents this 
part in other vertebrate animals. 1879 A, W. Bennett 
111 Academy 32 A fifth stamen, which however is functionle.ss, 
.so far as the ordinary purpose of .stamens is concerned. 
1889 Pall Mall G. 13 Nov. 6/2 These organs are quite 
functionle.ss as wings. ^ 1894 J. R. Illingworth Personaliijt 
ii. (1895) 52 Capabilities . . which we cannot conceive ulti- 
mately frustrated and functionless. 

Fuild (f»nd), sb. [ad. L.fund-us the bottom ; 
also, a piece of land. Cf. Fond sb. 

^ Ftmd and fond were used indiscriminately in the x/th c. ; 
in the i8th c. fond, went out of use. The senses represent 
those of F. fond,fonds, rather than those of L. fundus.] 

•fl. The bottom; in various applications ; occas. 
Phfs. ~ B'undus, In the fund ( = F. dans h fond, 
au fond ) : at bottom, fund of grass : a low-lying 
grass-plat. Cf. Bottom 4 b. Obs. 

1677 GaleC?*/. GentilesW.Vi. 36 Anadventitiousjoy,wluch 
hath no funde or bottome. 1683 H. More A nnot. Glanvitl's 
Lux O.xB Objects of Sight, whose Chief, if notonely Images, 
are in the fund of the Eye. *705 Vanbrugh iv, Wks. 

(Rtldg.) 431/2 In the fund she is the softest, sweetest, 
gentlest lady breathing. X709 Brit. Apollo 11 . No. 77. 2/x 
A Glass-Buijble. .fix'd, .to the Fund of a Ve.ssel. 171Z J. 
Tames tr. Le Blond's Gardening 61 Bowling-Greens, or 
hollow Funds of Grass. 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. 
(1757) II. 281 So that the Wound may be closed in its 
whole Length, from the Fund to the outward Orifice, a 176* 
Law Comf. IP'eary Pilgr. (1809) 58 This depth is called 
the center, the fund or bottom of the soul. 

tb. A coach-seat. (Cf. F. carrosse h deux 
fonds.) Cbs. 

*699 M. Lister fonm, Pa7'is X2 The Coaches,. of the 
great Nobility, .have two Seats or Funds, 
e. of a medal. 

*697 Evelyn Numism. y\. 214 Moulding Medals . .in ca.se 
they polish the Fund with any Tool, ’twill seem to have 
been triuuii’d with more Niceness and Formality than is 
Genuine. 

1 2 . Foundation, groundwork, basis ; only in 
immaterial sense; ==Fond sb. i. Upon onds own 
fund '. on one’s own account. Obs. 

1677 GALECrA Gentiles IL in. 143 A secret desire of Inde- 
pendence., is graven on the very fund of our corrupt nature. 
1699 Bentley PhaL 75 The only Fund for this Conjecture 
is Hermippus’s Relation of Pythagoras’s Death. 1729 But- 
ler Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 12 Weak ties indeed, and what 
may afibrd fund enough for ridicule. *743 Be Foe Eng. 
'Tradesman Introd. (1B41) I. 3 The..Britisfi product, being 
the fund of its inland trade. *748 H. Walpolb Corr. (183;^ 
11, cxciii. 239, I took to him for his resemblance to you; 
but am grown to love him upon his own fund. 

3 . Source of supply ; a permanent stock that can 
be drawn upon : 

t a. of material things. Rarely pi. Obs. 

^ *695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earthi. (1723) 52 The Matter 
it self [being! restored to its original Fund and Promptuary, 
the Earth. 17x6 R. Cotes in Phil. Trans. XXXL 69 For 
let A B, represent the plane of the Horizon.. E B', a fund of 
Vapours or Exhalations at a considerable height above us. 
*735 }Vodro7v Corr. (1843) III. 231, I know not what funds 
they have of the papers of those times. 1757 A. Cooper Dis» 
tiller I. xviii. (1760) 79 Nor is thi.s the only Fund of their 
Brandies. 17913 N. Vansittart R^. Propriety Peace 127 
An inexhaustible fund of recruits may be drawn from Hun- 
gary. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 757 The northern parts 
are covered with wood, among which is an inexhaustible 
fund of large timber. 

b. of immaterial things; =Fond sb. 2; some- 
times with mixture of sense 2, T Out of one's own 
fund [ = F. de son propre ponds'] : from one’s own 
stock of knowledge, out of one’s own head. 

<2x704 T. Brown IVks. (1707) I. ii. 81 The translating 
most of the French letters gave me as much trouble as if 
I had written them out of my own fund. 1723 De Fob 
Col. pack (1840) 185 Nor had l a fund of religious know- 
ledge. 1769 Junius Lett. xvL 73 There is a fund of good 
sense in this country, which cannot be deceived. 1770 Lang- 
HORNE Plutarch (1879) b 4oo/r Learning, .ouglit not to 
be considered as mere pastime and an useless fund for talk. 
1832 Ht. M artineau Life in Wilds vi. 80 When we get such 
a fund of labour as this at our command. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke 
Shahs. Char. xii. 300 Beatrice possesses a fund of hidden 
tenderness beneath her exterior gaiety and sarcasm. *877 
A. B. Edwards Up Nile vi. 134 The Painter, .brings a fund 
of experience into the council. 

4 . a. shig. A stock or sum of money, esp. one 
set apart for a particular purpose. Cf. Fond sb. 3. 
Sinking fund', see Sinking vbl. sb. 

*694 Massachusetts Law 27 Oct., A fund for the repayment 
of all such sums. *736-7 Swift GuUwer i. vi, Or, if that 
fund be deficient, it is largely supplied by the crown. 1764 
Goldsm- 'Prav. 202 And e’en those ills, that round his 
mansion ri.se. Enhance the bliss his scanty fund supplies. 
X79S Genii. Mag. 544/2 The principal projector of the fund 
for decayed musicians. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, xvi, 
A small fund raised by the conversion of some spare clothes 
into ready money. *868 G. Duff Pol. Surv. 25 There is 
a reserve fund, valued at from two to three times the 
amount of the yearly expenditure. 

b. pi. Money at a person’s disposal ; pecuniary 
resources. ( 7 'o be or put] in funds : in possession 
of money. 

X728 Young Love Fame i. (1757) 86 By your revenue 
measure your expence ; And to your funds and acres join your 
sense. *798 "Picton L*pool Munic. Rec. (x8S6) II. 225 Your 
Committee has little doubt of its bringing into the Corpora- 
tion Funds a sum of money. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. i- v. § 2. 
(1876)41 Funds which havenot yetfoundan investment. 1849 
Thackeray Pemlennis (1885) II. 17 When he had no funds 
he went on tick. *873 C. Robinson N. S. Wales 93 An 


additional marantee from the public funas of one-half the 
cost of building. 1879 Miss Braodou Clozf. Foot II. i. xi 
When he was in funds he preferred a hansom. *893 Budd 
in A/iw 'Times XCIX. 545/1 With a view to putting the 
society in funds to pay its out-of-pocket disbursements. 

5 . t a. sing. A portion of revenue set apart as a 
security for specified payments. Obs, 
a *700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew s. v., A Staunch Fund, 
a good Security, a *7x5 Burnet 0 %vn 'Time (1734) IL 209 
The parliament went on slowly in fixing the fund for the 
Supplies they had voted. *726-31 Tindal Rapids Hist, 
Eng. (1743) II. XVII. 135 Some good fund should be assigned 
her for the payment of what was due. *740 W. Douglass 
Disc. Cnrr. Brit. Plant. Airier, 13 The 500,000/. lately pro- 
posed without Fund or Period. *776 Adam Smith W. N, 
V. iii. (1S69) II. 513 The first general mortgage or fund, con- 
si.sting of a prolongation to the first of August 1706, of 
.several different taxes which would have expired within 
a .shorter term. 

fg. 1819 J. Marshall (1839) 152 Industry, 

talents arKiintegritY constitute a fund which is as confidently 
trusted as property itself. 

b. 7 he ( public) funds : the stock of the national 
debt, considered as a mode of investment, 

(The origin of this sense may perh. be illustrated by phrases 
like ‘ to invest in 

1713 Steele Englhhm. No. 55. 353 Methought ray Mony 
chi lik’d., for joy of the Safety of the rest I have in the 
Funds. 1783 CowpER Let. 23 Nov., If he be the happie.st 
man who has least money in the funds. 1809 R- Langford 
Introd. T}‘ade 52 Funds is a general term for money lent to 

f overnment, and which constitutes the national debt. 1848 
'hackeray Van. Fairxx, Look what the funds were on 
the ist of March. 1875 W. S. Hayward Love agsf. World 
ii 10 He. .must have close on a hundred and fifty thousand 
in the funds. 

t 6. In sense oi'L.fmidus : A farm, Obs:'-^ 

*708 Motteux Rabelais (1737) V. 230 You to your.. rural 
Fund migrate. 

7 . Printing. = Fount 2 . aitrih. 

1683 [see Fount ‘-^3. 169s Specimen of Let. to Univ. by 
Dr. John Fell, 5 Pair of Fund Cases. 1709 Tanner Let. 

3 Oct. in Plearne Collect. II. 458 They can have a new fund 
of Letter from Holland. 

8. Comb., fund-holder, one who has money 
invested in the public funds ; so fund-holding 
p])!. adj.; fund-lord (formed by Cobbett after land- 
lord), a magimte whose position is due to wealth 
invested in the funds; fund-monger, one who 
speculates in the public funds; whence fund- 
mongering y\)i. 

*797 Fox Sp. Assessed Tax Bill 14 Dec. Sp.iiBxs) VL 
37 5 Would you tax the property of the *fund-holder? xBtx 
H. Campbell in Examiner 2$ May 333/1 In 1688,. the 
fundholder received about 80 quartern loaves for his pound 
sterling annuity. 1878 F. Harrison in Fortn. R eih Nov. 697 
If the Sovereign State borrows money at 3 per cent, it., 
confers on the fundholder a legal right. 1823 Cobbett Rnr, 
Rides (1830) I. 8x The taxes being, in fact, tripled by Peel’s 
Bill, the ’’fundlords increa.se in riches. x'^tZ Pall Mall G. 
18 Apr. 3/1 The Rothschild family.. those land-absorbing 
Fund-lords. i8fe N. V. Tribune 12 June (Cent.l Importing 
that the present civil war has been got up by jobbers, 
swindlers and * fund-mongers. x886 N. Amer. Rev. Sept. 
CXLIII. 210 Thoroughly imbued with its hostility to per- 
petual debt and ’’fund-mongering, 

Fund (f2?nd), V. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . Irans. Originally, to provide a ‘ fund ’ (see 
Fund sb. 5) for the regular payment of the interest 
on (an amount of public debt) ; hence, to convert 
(a floating debt) into a more or less permanent 
debt at a fixed rate of interest, 

X776 [see Funded ppl. a.]. 1789 T. J efferson Writ. (1859) 
II. 584 If they fund their public debt judiciously. .1 believe 
they will be able to borrow any sums they please. 1802 
Addington in G. Rose Diaries (i860) I. 513 Exchequer 
bills, which he says he shall . . fund. 1843 M‘*Gulloch 
Taxation iii. ii. (1852) 454 Had it been funded in a six and 
a quarter or six and a half per cent, stock, the interest 
might have been reduced five and twenty years ago to 4 or 
4^ per cent. 

Si. To put into a fund or store (see Fund sb. 3 b) ; 
to collect ; to store (immaterial things). 

*806-7 J* Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) vir. 
Introd.,. I have been little in a humour for.. noting them 
down in my tablets ; — I have funded a few loose agonies, 
however. [? Allusion to sense i.] *843 F ord Hattdbk. Spain 
1. 50 Every day and everywhere we are unconsciously fund- 
ing a stock of trea.sures and pleasures of memory. *879 
Family Herald XLIII. 109 A reserve of lion-like courage 
was funded ready for use in that dull mass of matter. 

3 . To put (^moiiey) in the * funds’ (see Fund sb. 
5 bl; to invest. 

1833 Thackeray Newcomes IL 48, 1. R. sent a hundred 
pounds over to his father, .who funded it in his son’s name. 
4 . intr. To fund up : to ‘ pay up’, provide funds. 
1888 Fenn Man. with Shadow II. xix, 223 You will have 
to fund up among the rest, if you don't want to see your 
poor parson in rags. 

Hence Fu'nding///. a,, in sense i. 
a 1852 Moore Country Dance Quad. 98 [John Bull] un- 
fleeced by funding block heads. 

Fund, Fund- ; see Found, Found-. 
Funda'ble (fo’ndab’l), a. [f. Fund zi.-f -able.] 
Capable of being funded. 

1884 Pall Mall G, 30 Apr. it/2 As for the Ten-Fordes, 
they are now selling at their fundable value, 

Fundaco, obs. form of Fondaoo. 

Fundal (fe udal), [f. Fund-us + -al.] Relat- 
ing to the fundus or base of an organ. 

1889 J. M. Duncan Lect. Dts. Worn. x. (ed. 4) 59 In- 
fiammation..of the fundus uteri, fundal endometritis. 




'WTJMBATOBIAIm. 


f Pimila^lity* Ods. Feudal Law, [a^. liiedX. 
fundiilitas, tfundalis^ f. )u, fundus an estate, Cf. 
^,fondaUti] (See qu-ot') 

16*2 Gotcr., FonditUte^ fundalitie ; right of, or interest in, 
the soyle; the title or estate of the Lord of a soyle. 

11 i®iiiida'me»« Obs, rare. ■ [L., £ fundare to 
■Found.] Foimdation, basis. 

*677 Gal8 Crt. Gentiles IL iv. 168 Plato makes Religion 
to be the principal Fundamen of a Republic. 1678 ibid. 
III. 13 1 The fundamen of clearing God from being the 
Author of sin is [etc.]. 

■ Pmndameut (fe’ndam&t). Also ffound- 
ment. Forms: 3-6fond(e)-, fo^md(©)-,fulld(e)- 
3neILt, (4-5 oceas. in pi. -mens), 4, 7 fonda-, 5-7 
lonndament, 5, 7 fandamente, 4- fundament. 
\WE4. fondement^ a. Old , fondement :--h. ftmdd- 
ment-um, £ fundare (see Found 2/,^)* £ Jundus 
btottom : see I*^UNi> jtA The form fundament is 
directly from the Lat., and is therefore strictly a 
distinct word irom faundmenty but it is convenient 
to treat them together on account of the occurrence 
of mixed forms.] 

fl. The foundation or base of a wall, biiilding, 
etc. Obs. 

X397 1^* Gwuc. (1724) 131 I^t delue vnder be fupdement, 

^ bou schalt bi nepe fytide A water pol. 13., Seupi Sag. 
®ii2 (W.) Thai to-rent ston fram ston, The fondement 
to-brast anon. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xix. 322 |>ere-with 
grace bigari to make a good fcjundement, And watteled it ; 
and walled it with his peynes & his passioun. 1426 Aude- 

I. AY Poems 23 5 it the fondment be false, the werke mo.st 
nede faile. 1481 Caxton Godfrey 248 The fondementes of 
it ben in the holy montaynes. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot 

II. 261^ Ane castell..Quhairof the fundament restis^it to se. 
1558 Kennedy Compend. Tract, in Wodr. Soc. Muc. 
(1844) z6o Thaye did big firmelye on that sure roke and 
fondament. 

iransf. andy%. a 1300 Cursor M. 21739 It fb« croicej es 
. . Fondement of ur clergi. c 1373 Sc. Ler. Saints^ Petrus 9 
For-bi cane criste apone hym lay b® mndament of haly 
kirk. *377 'Langl. P. PL 'B, xiv. 199 Elies Is al owre 
labour loste .. if fals be b® foundement. 1382 Wyclif 
Prov. viii. 29 Whan he heeng vp the founderaens of 
the erthe. c 1449 Pecock Pepr. 438 It CCepha.*^] is also 
& word Sire tunge in which it is a.s miche to seie as 
fundament or ground or stable. 1521 Fisher Serm. agst. 
Luther Wks. (X876) 321 ITiat grete foundament of the 
chirche and most stable stone. 1678 Butler Hud. in. 
ii. 1598 As in Bodies Natural The Rump’s the Fundament 
of all. 

t b. A surface on which to stand, footing, Obs. 
Ct4tB Pol. Poems (Rolls) 1 1 . 243 Ther fete failen fonde- 
aaenL 

t2. Foundation 6 . Obs. 

<? 1374 Chaucer BoHh. iv. pr. iv. 100 <Camh. MS.) The 
which thing sustenyd by a stronge fowndement of resouns, 
*474 Caxton Chesse 71 The fir.st fondement of Justyce is 
that no man shold noye ne greue other. 1481 — Myrr. ii. 
XXT. 117 The sonne is the foundement of alle hete.and of 
alle tyrae. 1533 Gau Pickt Fap (i88S) aj Articulis. .as 
thay ar contenit in the creid quhair thay IiaifF thair grand 
and fundrnent prowine be the haUe writ, Beixknden 

Croft. Scot. (1B21) It, 105, I think it expedient.. to preche 
first the foundment of the Cristin faith. *554 Knox Godly 
Let. Cj, The fundament and reason, why, he wil neither 
offer sacrefiice to Idols, neither yet d«yle hys raouthe with 
their names. 1677 Oalz Crt Gentiles II. iv. 45 There is 
nothing in Morahtie but has some relation to . . human 
nature as its subject and fundament- 

3, The lower part of the body, on which one sits ; 
the buttocks ; also, the orifice of the intestines, the 
anus. In birds, the vent. 

1397 R. Ctouc (Rolls) <5340 pe luber b®f--smot him born 
be fondement. c Cursor M. 22395 (Fairf.) Alle bo hib 
of bis inagh salle hreste out atte his fondament for drede. 
1480 Caxton Citron. cxcviL 174 He with a spere 
.smote the noble knyght in to the foundament soo that his 
bowels comen oute there, 1486 Bk. St Albans Cy^ Anoynt 
hir fundement with Oyll. 1533 Elvot C/irri (1539) 
56b, Itamendeth theaffectesof. .the fundement. 1607X0?- 
SELL Four-/. Beasts {j 6 ,s%) 148 The falling of the fundament. 
1656 Ridgley Pract. Pkystck 35 Cock chicken.s made bare 
at the Fundament, 16^ Sir R. Sibbalo in PMl. Trans. 
XX. 266 He hath pai>.sed Three by the Fundament. 1727 
Swift Guiliver ni. v, The orifice of the fundament. 1754 
Connoisseur No. 5 P 12 Applying his foot directly to rny 
fundament. tSyt Napkevs Prev. 4- Cure Dis. ii. iv. 546 
The end may be attained by the pressure of a warm cloth, 
against the Itmdament. 

b. Comb., as fundamenirbot (see quot,). 
x8;^ Penny CycL V. 261 The CEstrus hmmorrhoidaUs, or 
fundament-bot. 

4. (See quot.) 

2894 Gould Jllustr. Did, Med. etc., Fundantenty in 
embryology, the rudiment, 

t Xl. 5. The action of founding or establishing ; 
also, something that is founded, an institution. (Shs. 

c £394 P, PL Crede 250 Our foundement was fLr.«:t of | e 
obere. 1513 ^Dougeas dSmis nn i, 37 Begouth I first sfit 
Wallis of a citie Alltbocht my fundrnent was infortunate. 
1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (£821) II. 6 Thay maid tlie 
first foundement of the nobil realme of France. 

> l*inidaaiie2l,tal (f 2 ?iid^Bie*nti.l), a. and sb. [ad. 
inodi.L. funddmentdlisy f. ftmd&tm»tum ; see 
Fundament and -al. C£ '^.fottiamentoLl 
A. adj. 

tl. Of or pertaining to the foundation or base 
of a building. Ohs. 

£6 ix Coryat Crudities 503 Conrade .. placed the first 
fundamentall stone with his owne hande.s. Lithgow 

Tfom, in. X2C3 The fuxidanieiitall wAlte yet extant* c x65«i ■ 


Z. Boyd in Ziods Flomers (1855) Introd. so Christ the 
fundamental sfone. 1769 Middlesex Jml. 12-14 Sept. 2/2 
Near 300/. expended in fundamental repairs [of a tavern]. 

t u. Having a foundation, fixed, not temporary. 

Obs. rare"~^. 

1633 T. Adams Fx/. 2 Peter i. 18 * Let us build here 
three tabernacle.^ movable tilts? No; fiindamental and 
constant habitations. 

2. Of or pertaining to the foundation or ground- 
work, going to the root of the matter. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. in. xix. 413 Aftir sore fundamental 
encerche. 1658 A. Fox tFurts* Surg. i. vl 25 'Ihe true 
signs, whereby you may have a fundamental information of 
a wounds condition., 1659 Pearson Creed (1839) s If there 
be any fundamental distinction in the authority of the 
testimony. 1781 J. Moore FiewSoc.iLiiygo)!. viii. 80 Before 
they could submit to such a fundamental change, i860 
Tyndall Glac. it. i. 227 The fundamental analogy of sound 
and light is thus before us. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. 
Org, V. 120 The consideration involves the fundamental 
question of what is a University. 

3. Serving as the foundation or base on which 
something is built Chicfiy and now exclusively 
in immaterial applications. Hence, forming an 
essential or indispensable part of a system, institu- 

I tion,elc. Const (rarely 

: 1601 Shaks. All’s Well iii. i. 2 Now haue you heard The 

fundamentall reasons of this wane. 1641 Find. Spiec- 
iymnuns iv, 56. Fundamentall laws are not subject to 

; alteration, 1649 Blithe Eng. Imprent, Impr. (1653) 223 

’ The Sheath and plough-head, which is the materiall funda- 
mentall peece in the Plough, mu.st be made of heart of Oak. 
1650 Fuller Pisgah 11. xi. 235 Samson applied himself to 
the two pillars most fundamentall to the roof of Uagqns 
Temple, a 1705 Howe in Spurgeon Treas. Dav, P.s.lxxxix. 

2 Former nu-rciesare funilamental to laterones. 1718 Prior 
/Vwt-r* 217 Their illsall built on life,tluit fundamentaHU. 1771 
yunius Lett. lix. 304 The fundamental principles of Chris- 
tianity may still be preserved. 1785 Reid Int. Potoers 6c8 
I'he fundamental rules of poetry and music and painting, 
and dramatic action, and eloquence, have always been 
the same, and will be to the end of the world. 1835 ]. 
Harris Gt. Teacher (1837) ^7 I’h® existence of the Deity is 
a truth fundaraentiil of every other. 1863 Geo. Eliot 
Romola in. xx, The ideas of strict law and order were 
fundamental to all his politic.-il teaching. *876 Mozley 
UnitK Serm. iv (1877) 88 How low down in a pme- 
times. .lies the fundamental motive which sways his life I 
b. Primary, oi iginal ; from wMcli others are 
derived. 

Pecock Ripr. in. xit. 350 Noon fundamental 
cromefer or Storier writith therof siiue Girald. 1868 
Caei'ENter in Sci. (pin. 6 Jan. 174/2 Of the most varied 
shapes, af>parently referrible to the Astrorhiza limicola as 
their fundamental type. 1874 Sayce Compar. PhiloL vii. 
262 In the noun the nominative was regarded as the funda- 
mental case. 1879 tr. Semper' s A 7 iim. Life ii 'To show . . 
how such a change in the organ might be effected side by 
side with permanence of tlie fundamental form. 1881 
WESTC01T& Hqrt6VA. N. T. Introd. § is The fundamental 
editions were those of Erasmus, .and of Stunica. 

C. esp. Math, and Cryst. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. 30 Dittide the side of your Funda- 
mentall Cube into so many axpiall paries. x 66 g Stuhmy 
Mariner's Mag. n. 47 Therefore we will demonstrate the 
fundamental Diagram of the Mathematical Scale. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Fundamental Diagram, a Pro- 
jection of the Sphere in a Plane &c. xyax-pa in Bailey. 
1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min, 'ed. 3) 120 A fundamental 
figure IS .said to be acuminated when [etc.]. 1875 Everei t 
C. G. S. Sfst. Units ii, 7 The quantities conomonly selected 
to serve as the fundamentid units are— a definite length, 
a definite mass, a definite interval of time. 188* Minchin 
UnipL Kittemai, 215 In virtue of the fundamental equations 
(2) of No. 2, we have [etc.}. 1888 Lockwoods Did. Meek. 

Engin., Fundamental Circle or Base Circle, a curve which 
is rolled over by a generating circle in the production of 
cycloidal curves, 1^3 Forsyth Th. Frmdims 591 I'here 
is considerable freedom of choice of an initial region of 
reference, which may be called a fundamental region, ibid. 
603 It is a circle being the inverse of a line ; it is unaltered 
by the substitutions of the new group, and it is therefore 
called the fundamental circle of this group, 

4. Of strata : Dying at the bottom. 

1799 Kirwan Ess, 42 Mr. Eversman.. tells us that 
the fundamental rock of Scotland is a mass of tl»e granitic 
kind. 1S30 Lvell Prine. Gecd. I. 202 The fundamental 
r«x:k..is a black slate. x86i W. Fairbairn Addr. Brit. 
Assoc., He has proved the existence of a fundaniental 
gneis.s, on which all the other rocks repose. 

5. iJioi, and Dot. (See qnots.) 

1856 Henslow Did, Bot. Tetyns, Fundameniahorgmis, 
the nutritive organs absolutely essential to the existence of 
tlie individual. x866 Treas. BoL, Fmdamental, constituting 
the essentuil part of anything; in a plant, the axis and its 
appendages. 1882 Vines Sachs* Bat. 155 Epidermal and 
fundamental tissues. x88^ S,id. Soc. Lex., FundaMentai 
organs, term applied by vou Baer to the primary structures 
which directly issue from the blastoderm in the form of 
tubes, and from which the permanent organs or .structures 
are developed. *894 Gooiud lUusir. Did. Mfed., etc., />«- 
dmnental Tissue, in Hoiogy, «nspecialij«sd parenenyma; 
those tissues yjf a plant through which the ibro-vascuiar 
bundles are dktributed* 

6. Mus. Applied to the lowest note of a chord, 
considered as the fotindation or <root’ of it ; also 
to the tone iirodnced bv the vibration of the whole 
of a sonorous body, as distinguished from the higher 
tones or Harmonics produced by that of its parts. 

FundamenioU bassi, a k>w note, or serie.? of low notes, 
forming the root or roots of a chord or succes-sion of chords, 
imndummtal chord, an old name fta: the common chord ; 
now extended to any chord formed of harmonics of the 

fandameutal tone. 

lySa tr, Rammu*s Treed* Mm. S., 9 Of the Fundamental 


Bass. Bid. x. 28 Any one of the Notes contained in 'the 
fundamental Chord.s. 1825 Danneley Eucycl, Mus., Funda. 
mental Movement, progression or movement of that species 
of ba.ss. ibid,. Fundamental Sound, ih.& gravest sound or 
generator. sSaS^ Busby Mus. Man., Fundamental Bass, 
that bas-s on which the superincumbent harmony is founded ; 
or of which the superior parts of the accompanying chord 
CoiLstitute the third, fifth, and eighth. Ibid., Fumiameutal 
Chord, a chord consisting of the third, fifth and eighth, of 
the fundamental bass. 1831 Brewster Nat. Magic viii. 
(1833) 181 This sound is ca led the fundamental sound of 
the string. 1876 tr. Blaserna's Sound i. 18 T'he note is the 
lowest that the pipe can give, for which rea.son it is called 
the fundamental note of the pipe. 1876 Stainer & Barrett 
Diet. Mus. T., Fundatnenial tones, the tones from Which 
harmonics are generated, *889 E_. Trout Harmony Hi. § 61 
Our ‘ fundamenta] chord’ — that Is, a chord composed of 
the harmonics of its fundamental tone, or generator. Bid. 
ix. § 197 We here meet, .with a ‘fundamental discord’, 

II 7. jocularly. CJf or pertaining to the funda- 
ment or ‘ seat posterior. 

*7^ A. Campbell Lexipk. (1774I 65, I lingered behind, 
detained by my fundamental malady. 1828 Mlackw, Mag. 
XXIV. 1S4 He fixes hi.s fuudaincntai feature upon the outer 
edge of a chair. 

I ) ence X'tiixdame'iitala.ess, 

1727 in Bailey vol. I L 

B. sb. 

1. A leading or primary principle, rule, law, or 
article, which serves as the groundwork of a system; 
an essential part. Chiefly in pL ; the sing, is oh. 
or arch. 

1637 Crt. <5* Timos Chas. / (1848I 11 . 263 They have 
composed a symliol of fundamentals, which both the 
Lutherans and Oilvinists do hold without interfering one 
with another, 164X Ci/id. Smectynmnus iv. 60 How then 
is Episcopacie one of the fundamentals of the kingdome? 
1650 H. Brooke Consent. Health 24 A F'undamentall in 
Physic, a 1652 J. Smith SeL Disc, vi.’v. (1821) 228 Relying 
upon this known fundamental, viz. That there is no 
prophecy revealed hut by one of these two way.s. 1704 
Nel.son F'est. f Fasts vH. (1739) 540 The s.'une Apostle 
mentions as a F undamental, not only, . Baptism but also the 
laying on of HaiKis, 1862 Merivalk Korn. Emp. 11865) 
IV. xxxix. 373 Tlit^y permitted little deviation . . from 
these great fundamentals. 1864 Burton Scot A hr. I. i. 16 
There is an odd tenacity of life in the fundamentals of. . 
legends. *878 Mori.ky l’au 7 'enargties it Very faint and 
doubtful _as to even the fundamentals— God, immortality, 
and the like. 

b. pi. Fundamental requisites. ? mnee-use. 

1864 E. BuRRiT'r IValk/r. Land, to John d Groats 378 
Bread, bacon, and butter. T'heir stock of these fundamentals 
was e.vhausted. 

2. Mus. Short for fundamental tone or note : see 
A. 6. (Formerly 

£727-41^ Chambers Cyd., Fundamental, in music, denotes 
the principal note of a song or comfKisition, to which all the 
rest are in some measure sidapted, and by which they are 
swayed. 1825 Dannfxev Blucyd. Mus., Fundamented, the 
principal note or root of a harmony, concordant or dis* 
cordant. 

Btiiidamentality [f. prec. 

+ -ITY.] The quality or state of being fundamental. 
i72X“92 Baii.ey, Fundamentality, the belonging to the 
Foundation. tZxb W. 'Taylor in Monthly Kw. LXXX, 367 
More of fundamentality in the reseurch.^ £840 Gi-adstone 
Ch. Prino. 301 The fundamentality of a given proposition in 
religion. 

!Fioldame23.taIIy (f»ndamc*ntali), adv. [£ as 
piec. + -LY In a fundamental manner. 

tl. From the foundation or bottom upwards, 
thoroughly. Ohs, 

160a F. llKmxci Anaf. 21 Fundamentally leanie the Noble 
Art of Physicke. 1658 A. Fox Wurtz' Surg. 1. iii, 7 It is 
undeniable, that wounds ought to be cured fundamentally, 
not superficially. 1662 Petty Taxes 27 Men . . cobble up 
old houses, until they become fundamentally irreparable. 

2, In fundamental or essential matters or points, 
as regards fundamentals, essentially, 

1628 T. Si'KNCER Logkk 236 To conclude this point of 
Connext axiomes; 1 hoi>e it doth now uupeure, that, they 
are fundamentally, and indeed no other but simple, £664 
H. More Mysi. Initj. ixo 'i’here can he nothing more 
fundamentally Antichristian than it. 170X J, Law Comic. 
Trade xi'i^w 5 Such as fundamentally, at least understand 
arithmetic and accompis. 1748 Ciiesthkf. Lett. i 6 Feb, 
<1870) My health .. though not fundamentally bad, yet., 
w'anted some repairs. 1790 Burke B'r. Wks. V. 125 
T'he simple governments tire fundamentally defective. 1827 
YiiATS 'Techn. Hist. Comm. 325 Fundamentally, the process 
consists in [etc.]. 1880 H. J am es Diary of M an of Fifty 324, 
I was fundamentally not the lea.st addicted to thinkmg evil. 
**li 3 . jocularly. At the fundament or ‘ scat \ 

1836 E. Howard R. Reefer v. Oh I tho.se floggings, how 
deceptive they were, and how much I regretted them when 
I came to understand the thing fundamentally. 1842 [see 
Derhlocisticati W* 2], ' 

t Pimdameiitive, Obs. r&re. [£ B'unda- 
MINT + Original. 

Nashe Chris fs T. (t6£3) 58 Tliere were in lerusalem 
three factions, Eleazers. . was the fundamentrue and first. 

t Fnmdative, a. Obs. [£ L. type yundd- 
ifvus, £ fundare : see Found and -ative.] 
Tending to found or originate. 

1677 Gai.e Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 14 The Divine Eonitie .. 
US. . . constitutive and fundative of althings. 

Piuadatorial (fwndalO'>*rial), a. rare. [£ D. 
type yunddtbri-us (see next) -t -al.] Pertaining 
or proper to a founder. 

*892 Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. n. xvi. 305 The Queen Issues 
the document by virtue of her ‘ fundatorial ’ powers. 
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tFumdatory^ a. Oh. [f. L. type ytemid- 
Unm, f. funddrex see Found and -oey.] 
Having the function or effect of founding (an 
institution). 

1635 Pagitt Ckristimwgr. in, (1636) 67 The Fundatory 
letters, or Statutes of the Foundation of the said Monastery. 

;t FilSldatrix. Oh, [mod,L.ftmdd£riXyiQm. 
of la./undMarf agent-n. f.yunddre : see Found ty.2] 

=: Foundebss ' h 

iS49 Ridley in Bradford's Wh. (iSss) fl- 37 t The 
fundatrix purpose was wondrous godly, her fact was godly. 

fhamded (f»*nded), fpi. a. [f. Fund v. + -ed h] 

1 . a. Of a debt or stock -. That has been made 
part of the permanent debt of the state, -with pro- 
vision for the regular payment of interest at a hxed 
rate. 

1776 Adam Smith IP'. N. v. iii. (1869) 11. 522 Hie publick 
debts of Great Britain funded and unfunded. 1797 Monthly 
Ma-K* f f h ^99 Besides the .said four funded stocks, a national 
hank is established at Philadelphia. iSao Syd. Smith 
Plymlefs Lett. Wks. 1859 XL 166/2 Ireland now supports 
a funded debt of about 64 millions. 1866 Crump Banking 
ix. 183 The permanent debt due to the Bank . . which was 
included in the national debt accounts a.s funded debt, 
b. Of property : Invested in ‘ the funds’. 

1848 Mill Pol. Econ. Prelim. Remarks I. 9 Funded 
property therefore cannot be counted as part of the national 
wealth. 1858 Lp. Sr. Leonards Handydk. Prop. Zrtiry xx. 
152 In bequeathing your stock, give it generally, as all your 
funded property. 

2 . btored up, Cf. Fund 27. 2. 

1841-4 Emerson A'.w., Manners Wks. (Bohn) I, 208 The 
class of power, the working heroes . . see that . . fasluon is 
funded talent. 1888 1 '. W, Higgin.son Women <5f Men xv. 
77 The traditions and haliits of society are to a great extent 
what might be called funded and accumulated good feeling. 

t Pu'lldible, a. [as if ad. L. ^fundi- 

Ulis, f. fundere lo pour.] That may be poured. 

§ 75 in Ash. 

imdie, var. of Found (In quot. irans. = 
to benumb.) 

*59* F tp Du B arias* Furies 240 The Moone doth 
deaze and fundie him, Her brother rost.s him quite. 

Funding (I^mdig), M. $h. [L Fund 27.+ 
-INOX.J The action of the vb. Fund (sense i); 
conversion of a floating debt into a permanent one. 

1776 Adam Smith IV. N. y. iii. (1869) XL 521 We had 
recourse to the ruinous e.xpedient of perpetual funding^ 1792 
A. Young 'Prav. Prance 517 It remains a subject of infinite 
curiosity, to .see how far the infatuated and blind spirit of 
funding will now be pursued, 1845 M'Cui.loch Taxation 
111. ii. (1852) 447 Funding is now effected in P'rance as in 
England, by granting interminable annuities redeemable at 
pleasure. 

attrib. 1790 M. Cutler in Life Jrfth. Corr. (1888) I. 
463 Congress - .ought to pay no regard to this matter in their 
establishment of a funding system. 1846 M Culloch Acc, 
Brit. Emp. (1854) II. 428 In the infancy of the funding 
system it was customary to borrow upon the security of 
some tax, or portion of a tax, set apart as a fund for dis- 
charging the principal and interest of the sum borrowed. 
189a Daily News 29 June 2/3 '1‘he directors protest against 
the receipt of funding bonds instead of the cash guarantee. 

Fundless (l 27 *ndlus), a. [f. B'und sb. + -liESS,] 
Without funds, 

1891 Sat. Rev. 7 Mar. 278/1 The unhappy anti-Parnellites, 
bookless, fundless, branchless, denounced him, 

Funduels;, obs. form of Fonduk. 

11 FmildllS (fo-ndz^s). \L. fundus bottom.] 

1 , Anat. The base or bottom of an organ ; the 
part remote from the external aperture. Fundus 
of the eye i ‘the back part of the globe of the eye 
behind the crystalline lens * {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1885). 

_ 1754-64 Smrllie Midivif. I. 96 The Uterus ..is divided 
into neck and Fundus. 1804 Med. Jml. XII. 236 The 
Uterus was united with the fundus of the bladder, and 
projected very little above it. 1840 G. V. Ellis Anat. 608 
The upper part or fundus is convex, and covered by perito- 
neum. 1871 Hammond Dis. Nerrf. .'^ysi, p. xii, This process 
gives a very satisfactory view of the fundus with the optic 
disk and retinal vessels. 1877 Huxley Inv. Anim. 

X. 604 The oesophageal opening looks backwards to the 
fundns of the sac. 1887 G. T. Ladd Physiol. Psychol, x. § 16 
549 Prolonged vrork with the microscope will cau.se the 
image.s seen in its focus to ‘ live in the fundus of the eye'. 

2 . Foundation, groundwork- rare‘~^. 

1840 De Quincey Style in B/ackw. Pia^. July XLVIII. i 
Want of principle and want of moral sensibility compose 
the original fundns of southern manners. 

Pune, var. of h'oiN sb.^ Obs. 

Funelsrial (fmnrbrial), a. Now rare. Also 
7 funebriall, 7-8 funebral. [f, h.fnnebri-s (f. 
funus funeral) + -AL.] Of or pertaining to funerals, 
funereal. Hence, gloomy, sad, melancholy. 

x6o4 T. Wright Passio^is v. § 2, 163 What are funebriall 
accents, but ruthful lamentations for our friends ecHp.sed ? 
164s Evelyn Plem. (1857) *74 Here I heard a Spanish 

sermon, or funebral oration, 1664 — Sylva (1776) 291 We 
have most of our pot-a.shes of this wood together with the 
torch or Funebral Staves. attZz Sir T, Browne Trcccts 
(1684) Qi Their funebrial Garlands had little of beauty in 
them beside Rase.s. 1790 Pennant London (1813) 507 
A shroud, .he dres.sed himself in that funebrial habit. 1830 
Southey Let. ro July in Life ^ Corr. VI. 108 An air of 
book-making, .which ls not lessened by the funebrial verses 
that it contains. 1865 L’Estrange Yachting round W, 
Byg. 100 By some they are considered to have been fune- 
brial, and originally covered with mounds of earth. x866 
G. Macdonaij> Unspoken Sertn. (1884) 237 Those pagans 
who in their Elyslan fields could hope to possess only .such 
a thin, fleeting, dreamy, and altogether funebrial existence. 


tFune^'brlous, Ohs. Alsa fiineTbrous. i 
[L as prec. t -ous. With funebrotis d OF.yw«^- | 
breux.] =»prcc. ^ 

1653 Sir G. Wharton Disc. Comets Wks. (1683^ 159 Comets 
are certain Funebrious Appearances. 3:6s4CoKAiNE i9/u‘i^t'<a: 

HI. 217 At so funebrous a spectacle I cotiid notrefraine from I 
griefe. 1669 R. B. Life T. Morton Pref. 16 Funebrious sick- 
ness of the plague. 1708OZELL BoileaVs Ltdriniii. 

Ravens and Funebrous Birds resort. 1721 Bailey, Fune- 
brotis. [In mod. Diets.] 

t FuneL Obs, rare-^^. Also 3-4 foixeL [a. 
OF. funel r—L. fundie., f. funis rope.] A rope. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3306 Wantes vs here na uessell, He 
mele, ne bucket, ne funell [rnr, fonel]. 

Funeral (fiz 7 *iieral), a. and sb. Forms ; 5-7 
funerall, (5 fynerall, 6 fumy rail©), 4- funerai 
Plural. 5-7 funeraUes, (5 fonerales, funeralx, 
fyneralles, 6 funirals), 6-7 faiieral(l)s. [The 
adj. is a. ON. funeral., ad. funeral-iSj f. 

funer-yffinus^ funeral, death, dead b<^y. The sb. 

IS ad. 0 ¥ .fumraille (140b Hatz.-Darm.), collect, 
fern, sing., ad. ratUlL. funerdlia., nent. pi. of the 
adj. Like many other OF, sbs. in -hz'/Z? of similar 
derivation, the word was used in the pi. with the 
same sense as in the sing. (mod.F. has only the pi. 
fimPraillei) ; this usage was originally followed in 
English, and continued until the end of the 1 7th c.] 
A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to the ceremonial burial (or 
cremation) of the dead j used, observed, delivered, 
etc. at a burial. Now usually apprehended as an 
attributive use of the sb. Cf. B. 6. 

Funeral-ale a x\ox\ce.-'nM) — Arval. Funeral column fsee 
quot. 1S62). Funeral-house: (a) the Xiouse from which a 
funeral has started, fb) a mortuary, P'nneral pall: the 
pall used to co\ er the eoffm, also fg. P'niteral pile, pyre : 
the pile of wood and other combustibles on which a dead 
body is burned. + Funeral pot =• funeral urn. i Funeral 
ring : a ring given at or ill remembrance of a funeral ; a 
mourning ring. Funeral-to 1 : the tolling of a bell at a 
funeral. L'aneral ttrux the urn in which the ashes were 
placed after cremation. 

<!ri386 Chaucer Knt.'s 71, 2006 He wolde^ make a fyp in 
which thoffice Funeral he mighte al accomplice. 1439 E, E. 
Wills (1882; 1 15 My b\Tyng..&: expenses funeralx. 1529 
Morb Supplic. Soujys Wks. 328/1 'I’here wer in the funeral 
seruice at the burying of the corps, the selfe same p.salmes 
songen. X548 Udall, etc., Erasm. Par. Mark v. 38-9 I'he 
syngyng men thatsynge vayne funerall songes vnto tbedeade 
bodie. 1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 315 [I'he people] 
came . .to touch the Funerall-pot of hisashes. 1583 Stubhks 
Anat. A bus. ii. (1882) 84 Is not lawfull for liim to take 
monie in his cure for preaching funerall sermons? 1593 
Shaks. 3 l/en. VI, u* v. 117 My sighing bre.st, shall be thy 
Funerall bell, Weever Mirr.^ Mart. Dvjb, My 

Swans last funerall dirgee to the king, 1604 Dekker 
Honest Wk. Wk.s. 1873 If. 4 Funerall gnefe loathes words. 
1629 J. Cole Of Death 164 After any buriall, the neere.st 
friends returne to the Funerall house. 1638 Baker tr. 
Balzac's Lett. I. (vol. II.) 76 You have had tlie pleasure to 
heare your owne Funerall Oration. 1648 Bury Wills 
(Camden/ 2rr That noe funerall pompe be bestowed at my 
buriall. 1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. I p. Ded., The 
Funeral Pyre was out and the last Valediction over. 1683 
Lond. €az. No. 1789/4 All Persons who shall have occasion 
for Funeral Rings for time to come, a 1693 Urquhart 
Rabelais iii. Hi. 423 The Fuel of the Funeral and bustuary 
Fire. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe n, i, The flattery of a funeral 
sermon. 1756-7 tr. KeyslePs Traev. (1760) II. 315 They 
were equal as to fame and funeral honours. « 1771 Gray 
Desc. Odin 70 Hoder's corse. .Flaming on the fun’ral pile. 
1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian repaired first to the 

convent to attend the funeral service. 1804 T. GraHame 
Sabbath 191 The funeral-toll, announces solemnly The 
service of the tomb, 1818 Cruise Digest (td. 2) YL 339 
After payment of my just debts and funeral expences. 1827 
PoLLOK Course T. ix. 1180 1’housands that sleep Forgotten 
beneaththe funeral pall of Time, xSsSTHiRLWALLGs'TtwlII. 
131 Thepraises of Athens were the main topic of every funeral 
harangue. 1850 Ecclesiologist X. 339 Vague terms as 
Burial-House, or Rest-House, or Funeral-House, will never 
come into vogue. 1854 C. F. Alexander Burial of Moses 
V. Poems (1896) 84 But when the warrior dieth, His com- 
rades in the war. With arms reversed and muflled drum, 
Follow his funeral car. 1862 Diet. Arch. (Arch. Publ. Soc.), 
Funeral column, die name applied by some writers to a 
pillar raised instead of a cenotaph; or over a place of 
sepulture. 1875 Edin- RezK July CXLII. 208 It is far more 
likely . . that the vow was made at his [Harold Harfagr’sJ 
father’s funeral-ale. 

2. FunbeeaIi. 

1651 Jer. Taylor Holy Dying in. § 6 To converse with 
his friends and slanders by so as may do them com- 
fort, and ease their funeral and civil complaints. 1^8 Cud- 
worth IntelL Syst.nzC Many of the Religious Rites and 
Solemnities, observed by the Pagan Priests, were Mournful 
and Funeral. 1771 Smollett Cl. III. 8 Aug., The 
firs.. look dull and funeral. 18x4 Byron Corsair n. xvi, 
O'er which the raven flaps her ftmemi wing. 

B. sb. 1 , The ceremonies connected with the 
burial (or cremation, etc. ) of the body of a dead 
person ; obsequies ; a burial (or its equivalent) 
with the attendant observances. 

a 15x2 F ARYAN Will in Chron. Pref. 6, T will that after my 
funeral! . . that .xii. of the foresaid torches be bestowed as 
after foloweth. 1526 Pilgr. Pref. (W. de W. 1531) 257 h, 
At coinplyn where sliola be remembred the funerall or 
buryall of that most holy corp.s. 1601 Shaks. yul. C. in, 
i. 233 Do not consent That Antony speake in his Funerall. 
1667 Evelyn Diary 3 Aug.,, Went to Mr. Cowley’s funeral, 
whose corpse., was conveyed to Westminster Abbey in 
a hearse with six horses, xyia Addison Sped. Na 4x6 f 2 
Melancholy Scenes and Apprehensions of Deatlis and 


Funerals. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe My si. Udolpho it. On his 
return from the funeral, St. Aubert sbut himself m ms 
chamber, 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 300 Funerals in 
the country are solemnly impressive. 1858 Ln. .St, Leonards 
Handy-bk. Prop. Law xxi. 168 You must be careful in your 
expenditure on the funeral. 

fig. 1885 Tennyson To Princess Beatrice, The Mother 
weeps At that w’hite funeral of the single life, Her maiden 
daughter’s marriage. 1894 IVestm. Gas. 29 Aug. 5/2 Next 
election would see the funeral of party government, 
b, pL with sing, sense. Obs. 

*548 Grafton Contn. Harding 4-] $Thednke of Gloucestre 
kepte the kyng liis brothers funeralles. <asiS 53 Udall 
Royster D. (Arb.) 88 Some parte of his funeralls let vs here 
heginne. 1645 (Quarles Sol. Reeajtit. xii. 58 Mourners 
come to meet Thy tear-hedabkd fun’rals in the StreeU x6^i 
Wood Ath. O.von. I. 280 On the 5 of Sept, following hss 
Funerals were solemnized. 1711 Ld. Molesworth tr. A’. 
Hotman's Franco-Gallia (1721) 22 Lewis .. celebrated his 
Funerals. 

fig. 1589 R. Harvey PI. Fere. (1590) 23, 1 . .drinke to the 
funerals of your Enimitie.^ 1684 Si 'anderheg Rediv. iii. 45 
Behold, I say, the time which is the Funerals of my Glory. 
■t 2 . pi. The exf tenses attending a fimeral. Obs. 
1496 Will of Cely (Somerset Ho.), At ter that my funerales 
and dethe be paied. 1590 Swinburne Testaments^ 1,04 The 
lawe of this lande. .leaueth all the residue to the disposition 
of the testator, funeralles and debts deducted, a 1626 Bacon 
Max. 4r Uses Com. Law (1635) yr If the Executor or 
Administrator pay debts, or funeralls, or Legacies of his 
owne money. 

t 3 . sing. znUpl. A funeral sermon. Obs. 

164X Trapp TheoL Theol. 193 The fiend .. preacht Sauls 
funerall, as one calls it. 1655 Fuller Ck. Hist. ix. iii. lain 
the ab.sence of Doctor Huinfreys designed for that service, 
M‘'» Giles Laurence preached his Funeralls. a 1661 
Worthies, Hereford {1662) 41, I could learn little from the 
Minister which preached his funeral. 
fig. 1621 Crt. Times y as, J (1849) II. 245, I send you 
here the funerals of the Bohemian affains, if that be true 
which the enclosed reporteth. 

4 z. A l.mrial procession. 

<21745 Swift Direct. Sert/anfs, Chambermaid 1824 
XL 443 You are sometime.s desirous to see afuneral . .As they 
pass by in the street [etc.]. 1812 J. ^v ilson Isle of Palms ii« 
103 A city bell Wailed for a funeral passing to the tomb. 
1824-9 Landor Imag. Cotm. Wks. 1846 L 1 . 320 There is no 
funeral so sad to follow as the funeral of our own youth. 
1S77 Bryant Poems, Anmtg ike 7 V^W 4S The funeral goes, 
forth; a silent train Moves slowly from the desolate home, 

5 . In various indefinite applications : a. death j 
b. grave ; C. monument. 

1575 R. "Q.Appius 4- Virginia in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 149 
Which hast the seed of thine own loin thrust forth to 
funeral ! 1590 Spenser P". Q. n. v. 25 Him deeming dead., 
[he] Fledd mst away to tell his funerall Unto his brother. 
1591 — Ruins of Rome 37 Rome now of Rome is th'oncly 
funerall. 1608 Shaks. Per. n. iv. 32 He lives to govern ns, 
Or dead, give ’s cause to mourn his funeral. x668 Denham 
I 'ass. Dido 109 May he . .find his funeral I’ th’ Sands, when 
he before his day shall fall. 1705 Stanhope II, 316 

Those Funerals which come by gentle and leisurely decay's. 

6 . attrib. and Comb., as funeral- biscuit^ -Imtt, 
-cake, -Clip, -‘party, -undertaker. 

1882 McQueen in Macm. Lfag, XLVL 763 , 1 have already 
referred to what was called the ^*funeral biscuit*. 1884 
Contemp, Rev. Aug. 32^ / Funeral biscuits* are ^ked 
expressly for those who visit the house on the day of inter- 
ment. 1843 S. C. Hall Ireland HI. 187 And all in that 
*funeral-boat repeated ‘why — why— why*. 1884 Chesk. 
Gloss., * Funeral-cakes, long, narrow, sponge cakes used at 
funerals. Ibid., * Funeral cups, drinking’ vesseb used at 
funerals. 1832 E. Ind. Sketch Bk. II. 124 , 1 watched the 
*funeral-party as they .stood . - in all the pride of their 
military array. 1707 Earl of Bwdon in Loud. Gaz,. No. 
4339/3 Divers Abuses, .have been committed .. by Pamter% 
* Funeral-Undertakers. 

t Funeral, Oh.—^ [f, prec. sb.] tram. To 
bury. Also (? nonce-use), To funeral iix to moura 
for the dead. 

1595 Hunnis Joseph 76 The purchase of the field and 
caue; and all that therein stow Of Heth his children 
purchast was, to funerall the good. 1641 R. H arris /I 
Funerall i ’Tis an hard thing to Funerall it well God .. 
helps us here by David. He has the art of mourning, 

t Pu'ueraliiKe, v. Qhs.^^ [f. Fukeral a. -f 
-IZB.] irans. To render sad or melancholy. 

1654 Cokaine Dianea n. 119 It transfixes my sonle, that 
the first day in which I have had the fortune to reverence 
you should be funeralized with things most molestfulL 
t Fu'Berally, adv. Obs. [f. a spree. -h-LY-.] 
In a funeral manner; with funeral ceremonies. 

1658 Sir T, Browne Hydriot, i. 3 For when even crovrs 
were funerally burnt, Poppaea the wife of Nero found a 
peculiar grave enlerment. 

Fuuerairy (fi// nerari), a. [ad. late L. filne-- 
rdt'ius, f. funer-, funus : see PTinekail Cf. F". 
fu77drai?‘e.^ Of or pertaining to a funeral or burial. 

<2x693 Urquhart Rabelais in. xxiii. 185 Those Funerary 
and Obsequial Festivals, a 1822 Sheli.ey Pr. Wks. (1880) 
HI. 62 It was probably an altar to Bacchus, possibly a 
funerary um. 1^6 Daily Tel. 16 Jan. 7/3 The deciphei'ing 
of Egyptian funerary rolls. tSgo A. B. Edwards in Century 
Mag. Jan, XXXIX. 328 The sacred cats . . had their fuues 
rary bronzes laid beside tlxem in the grave. 

f iFu’iierate, v. Ohs. Pa. pple. 6 ftinerat, 
funerated- [f. L.funerdt- ppl. stem, offunerare, 
i. funer-, funus t see Funer ad.] tram. To bury 
with fimeral rites. 

rS4S Richmond Wills (Surtees) 66 My body to be funerat 
within the churcheyerd of FyngelL 1568 J&id. My bodye 
to be funerated or buried within the churche of Est Witton. 

So I’tm.eraidLon [late L. funerdiwn-etit\, the 
performance of funeial rites. 


FUHEBEAL. 


FITHG-OUB. 


1625 XJssHER Answ. yesuit 311; lo the. .funeration be- 
longeth the inibalming of the dead body. 1693 Knatchbuli, 
Difficult Tejcts 41 The rites of funeration. 

rixaereal (fetile'ifalb'tj:. li.’h.fUnere-us {t 
funer-ffunusi see Fun seal) + -al.] Of or pertain- 
ing to a funeral ; appropriate to a funeral. Hence, 
gloomy, dark, dismal, melancholy, mournful. 

1725 Pope Od^ss.vt^ 740 You timely will return a welcome 

f Liest, With him to share the sad funereal feast. <;i7So 
HENSTONE iv. 2 Near some lone fane, or yew’s 

funereal green. 1791 Covvper Iliad n. 723 Cyparissa veiled 
With broad redundance of funereal shades. 1:818 Scott 
Rcjf XXXV, A chili hung over our minds, as if the feast 
had been funereal. 1841 Thackeray 2nd Funcr. Napol. i, 
A car.. decked with funereal emblems, had been prepared. 
1871 L. Stephen Playgr, Enr. iv. in. 239 We marched at 
a funereal pace through the forest, 1875 %mow 
£rrn;«. 66 The funereal papyri. 

Hence rttae-really adv., in a funereal manner. 
j86o All year Round No. 39. 294 Strangely and fune- 
really suggestive of a mausoleum. 1886 W. J. Tucker 
E. Euro fie 332 The hearse., was drawn by four black 
funereally-draped horses. 

t Pu'lieroilS, Ct. Ohsr^ [f. l^.f liner- ^ funus 
Funeral.] 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1676 in Coles. 

Euaiest (fwme'st ijt?. Nowrttr^. Also 7 funeste. 
[ad. F. funeste^ ad. L. fiineslus, f. fnniis : see 
Funeral.] Causing or portending death or evil ; 
fatal, deadly, disastrous ; deeply deplorable. 

1654 tr. Scuder/s Curia Pol. 96 How fune.st and direfiill 
inu.st my conceptions be, looking upon her prison all hanged 
with black. 1671 True Nm-conf. 418 This execution was.. 
one of the fune.ste effects of the war, 1737 Swift Gody 
Rev. agst. Punning 1755 IH. t. 169 Scarce had this 
unhappy nation recovered these funest disasters. 1865 
Lomgf. To Italy 3 The dower funest of inlinite wretcliedne.ss. 

Hence t rtiii©*stal, f 3 E“aB«*stoiis adjs, [see -al, 
-ousj Funest. f 3Piiiie*state v, [f. 'L.fmustdt - : 
see -ATE 3 ,] tram. To make funest or disastrous 
(Cockeram 1623), f rtiiiesta*tio2L [see -ation], 
‘pollution by touching a dead body' (Coles 1676), 
1555 Kukn Decades 151 A court or yarde nere vnto this 
funestal place* 1647 W. Browne tr. Polexander I. 90 
Have pity on a wretch to whom both life and death are 
usually funestous. 1650 Howell Giraffe's Rez*. Naples 69 
With such funestous preparatifs, 1689 Alyst, Iniq. 10 
That funestous War betwixt Charles the First and the 
Parliament* 

Fimg (f2^q)* rare, Anglicized form of Fungus. 
i83a tsee Alg], 

Paugaceous (f^qg^i jas), a. \i. 'h.fung-tu->r 
-AOEOos.j Of the nature of a fungus or fungi. 

1874 CooKK Fungi (1875) 2J0 Circumstances, which cause 
the destruction of the primitive fungaceous vfgetation. 
Pungal (fp’qgal), a. and sk [ad. mod.L. 
fungdhsy f. L. fungus Fungus.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a fungus ; of the 
nature of a fungus. Fungal AUiamei Lind ley's 
name for the group of fungi. 

183s Lindlby Inirod. Bot. <1848 11. iig The Fun|:al 
Alliance. 187^ Cooke Fungi 11875) t6 Unnatural union 
between a captive algal damsel and a tyrant fungal master. 
1883 Quains Med, Diet. 523 Assuming the filaments to he 
of undoubted fungal origin. 1887 Pall Mall G, t6 June 
5/2 The peculiar parasite or fungal formation, for the 
removal of which he has had to undergo an operation, 

B. s^. A fungus. 

1845 Lindley ScK, Bot 1 56 Fungi— -F ungals, 1849 Sidney 
in yml, Roy. Agric, Soc. X. it. 382 Fungals most com- 
monly grow upon animal or vegetable substances in a state 
of decomposition. 1874 Cooke Fungi 36 Many of them 
are now proved to he imperfect in themselves, and only 
forms or conditions of other fungals. 

+ Fu'ugate# sk Ohs, [f. Fung-us + -ate^. 
Cf. ¥,fongateC\ Chem, A salt formed by the com- 
bination of ‘ fungic acid ' with a base. 

1821 XJke Diet. Chem.f Fungates^ the saline compounds 
of a peculiar acid, which M. Braconnot has lately extracted 
from mushrooms. 1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org, Bodies 
941 Fungate of potash. 

Fungate (fz>'qgrt), v. Path. [f. Fung-us + 
-ate 3 ,J intr. To grow up with a fungous form 
or appearance ; to grow rapidly like a fungus 

g lould Musi. Diet. Med. 1894) ; see Fungus sb. 2. 
ence Fumgating ///. a. 

*847-9 Todd Cyel. Anai. lY. 132/1 The fungating sore 
produced in the tongue or cheek by a carious tooth. 1878 
T. Bryant Praci. Burg. 1 . 107 An irregular, fungatlng, 
bleeding surface, /hid, L 124 It may fungate, crack, fissure, 
or ulcerate. 

t Funge. Ohs. [a. OF, ^funge^ fonge^ ad. L. 
fungus h ungus.] 

1 . A mushroom or fungus. 

?ci390 Form 0/ Cury in Warner Aniiq. Cttlm. 5 Take 
Funges and pare hem dene and dyce hern, Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xvii. exxiv. 1*495“ 686 Asshen of wylde 
perys dronken helpyth ayenst Funges; todestoles, 

2 . A soft-headed fellow. [After h.jungus'\ 

^ x6zx Burton Anat. Mel. 1. xi, ni. xiv. (1651) 123 Whenas 
indeed, in all wise mens judgments , . tliey are mad empty 
vessels, funges, beside themsdves, lind. n. it. vi. iii. (1651) 3C^ 
Drink drown.s more tlian the sea (meer Funges and Casks), 
b. lattrib. 

1356 J. Heywood Spider <4 F. xxviii, 3 There liueth not 
thy Tyke (for a flie) 1 trow, For funge wit: thou arte the 
fly for the nonse. 

t FtnoigeotlS, at. Ohs. Also ftogioiiii. [ad. 
Of.fmgeux^ L fonge Fungus.] Fungous. 


606 

*S97 Gerarde Herbal i. Ivi. § 2. 78 Blew Panicle hath 
a reddish stalke..fuU of a fungious pith. *682 T. GiasoN 
Anat. 34 They are soft and fungeous. 
t Fumgiate, Ohs, [f. Fungi-o + -ate h] =* 
Fungate sh, 1848 in Craig. *864 in Webster. 
Fungible (fo’nd^ibl), a. and sb. Law. [ad. 
med.L. fungibilis (‘ res fungibiles ’ Du Cange), f. 
fungi (with sense as in fungi vice^ to take the place, 
fulfil the office of). 

The adj. belongs to Civil Law and to the general theory 
of Jurisprudence; thesb. is in addition a current term of 
the law of Scotland.] 

A. adj. (See quot. 1832,) 

*818 H. T. CoLEBROOKE OhUg. ^ Contracts I. 64 In the 
instance of money and other fungible articles. 1833 Austin 
Jurkpr. (1879) XI. xlvi. 807 When a thing which is the 
subject of an obligation . .must be delivered in specie, the 
tHng is not fungible, i.e. that very thing, and not another 
thing of the same or another class in lieu of it must be 
delivered. Where tiie subject of the obligation is a thing 
of a given class, the thing is said to be fungible, i- e. the 
delivery of any object which answers to the generic descrip- 
tion will satisfy the terms of the obligation. 1886 Sat. Rev. 
25 Dec. 853 A certain number of persons . . do not . . regard 
books as ‘fungible’, but exercise a choice as to the books 
they read. 

S. sb. A fungible thing, 

a *765 Erskine Insf. iii. i. § 58 (1773 1. 418 Grain and coin 
are fungibles, because one guinea, or one bushel or boll of 
sufficient merchantable wheat, precisely supplies the place 
of another. *865 M Lennan Prim. Marriage x.m Stud. 
Anc.llist.{t8B7)8 The Libripens with his scales, officiating 
at a will or act of adoption . . illustrates the sources whence 
ail ideas of formal dispositions were derived — the sale of 
fungibles. 1874 Act 37 38 Fict. c. 94 §15 Casualties . . 

paid in money or in fungibles at fixed periods or intervals. 
x88o Muirhead Gains Digest 489 If he had been guilty 
of immorality, he was punished by being required to restore 
fungibles at once. 

Fumgic, a. [f. Funq-us -h -ic. Cf. F. fangiifiue.'] 
Of or pertaining to fungi or mushrooms. Lungic 
acid (see quot 1883). 

xS*9 J. G. Children’ Anal. 275 M. Braconnot has 
discovered another acid in fungi, which , , he has named 
fungic acid. *864 Watts Diet. Chem. II. 747 E'ungic acid 
According to Dessaignes. .the acid in question is nothing 
but a mixture of citric, malic, and phosphoric acids. 1883 
Sword Trowel Sept. 48a A John Chinaman was passing 
the Consulate just then, and was soon introduced to the 
fungic fare. 

Ftm^icide (fp-nd^isaid). [i. fungi- Fungus + 
-CiDE -.J Something used for destroying fungi. 

^ 1889 Y.) 6 June, Paris Green, being composed 

in part of sulphate of copper, may act to a limited extent as 
a fungicide, *894 Times 10 Dec. 10/2 The latest im- 
provements in. .appliances for the distribution of. .fungi- 
cides upon growing crops. 

t Fungi'ferous, a. Ohs. [f. fungi- Fungus 
-fL. bearing + -OUS.] Bearing fungi ; covered 
with funy:i. 

*765 Unm. Mag. XXX VII. 76/2 The Fungiferous Stone, 
Fungiform (f»*nd5i^jm), a. U. fungi- Fun- 
gus + -FORM. Cf- F. fongiforme^ Having the 
form of a fungus ; having a termination resembling 
the head of a mushroom. Said esp. of papillae on 
the tongue. 

1823 Phillips Mineral, p. Ixxxviii, Fungiform^ certain 
substances, .are occasionally met with having a termination 
similar to the head of a fungus ; whence they are said to be 
funi^iform. y%MCiXCl<ijuei's Anai. 589 Fungiform 

Papilte. 'Their number is indeterminate, *858 Wright 
World V. 120 Happaliraus.— Mass fungiform, pedicillate 
below, expanding conicaHy. 188* Mivart Cat *72 'The 
fungiform papilbe are much smaller and more numerous 
than the circumvallate ones, 

t Fu’ngify, v. Ohs. rare. [f. L. fung t to per- 
form -j- -^i)fy,J irans. To fulfil or perform (an 
office), 

1630 T. Bayly Herba Parietis 109 Bending the Reverall 
parts of the body in a devout po .ture to fun^iifie their 
several! offices. x6s* C. Cartwright Cert, Relig. i. 62 
Every Minister of the Church.. should be in a capacity of 
fungifying his office in preaching the GospeL 

I FnTigillus (fipnd^i’lifs). [mcxlL. funplhts, 
dim. of L. fungus Fungus.] A little fungus. 
Hence Fnagl*IliTor^ [-form.] a* Fungij'Oi h. 

X830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. *3 Embryo fungiiEform, 
sealed at the base of firm somewhat fleshy albumen. x88s 
P. Mac(.)wan Rep. Cape Tmvn Bot. Gomi. 12 Our speci- 
mens of the fungillus being decayed. 

Flingiii nd^in). (Incorrectly fangine). [f. 
Fung-us + -in. Cf. F. fongineffungim.'\ The 
substance which forms the cell-walls of a mush- 
room. or 'fungus. 

*8*9 J. G. Children Chem, Anat 299 Fungin is to the 
fungi, what woody fibre is to trees. 1869 Eng. Aleck, *7 
D.JC. 333/x Tlie nutritive part is in the fungin. 

Firngtaous (ferndgin^s), a. [f. l*.fungin-uSi 

f. fmtfifius 4- -oua] Of or belonging to a fungus. 
x866 lu Treas. Bot. Hence in mod. Dicts- 
t FtiHgit©- Ohs. It F0NG-U8 -t -If E.] A kind 
of fossil coral. 

*69* Ray Creation (tyox) X02 Fuagites, which grow upon 
the rocks like Shrubs, x-^ PhttlTrans.'XLiyi. 514 'The 
. .most remarkably shaped fungites I ever saw, 

FuJlgivoiroTis (todsiwdK®), «. [f. h./ungi-^ 
fungus r -s/ar-us devouring -f-ous.] Feeding on 
mushrooms or fungi. 

i8a6 Kirby 8t Sp* Eniomot let. xUx, (1828) IV. 492 


Among the phytiphagous insects the fnngivorOus ones form 
about a twentieth. 1849 Hardy in Proc. Berw. Nat, Club 
11 No. 7. 361 Other species whose larvae are con.sidered. .to 
be either fungivorous or .saprophagous. 

t FufJigb. Ohs. Also 6 fanga. [? a. It. or Sp. 
fungo FUiSi^UB.J A mushroom or fungus. 

156a Bulleyn Bh. Simples 3 b, Rotten Mousihrimpes called 
Fungas. _ 1647 R. Starylton 73 Pure fungo’s, .such 

as Claudius eate, before Plis wife's came, after which he ne’re 
eate more. x6Sa Loyal Satirist in Somers Tracts (Scott) 
Vil. 68 Are frogs, fun|;os, and toadstools the chiefest dish 
in a spiritual collation ( 

Fungoid (f»Tjgoid), a. and sb. [f. Fung-us + 
-010. Cf. F .fongdide^ 

A. adj. Kesembling a fungus or its qualities; of 
the nature of a fungus. 

*836 Penny Cycl. V. 252/3 Fungoid., resembling a fungus; 
that Is, irregular in form and fleshy in texture, 1833 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. xlv. 41856) 41 1 'The familiar mushroom or 
fungoid appearance which is shown in many of the plates. 
1861 S. 1 'homson Wild FI, ii. (ed. 133 Minute fungoid 
moulds. *874 Cooke Fungi 100 Feziza venosa has the must 
decided nitroas odourj and also fungoid flavour, 1873 
Darwin Insectw* PL xi. 272 Yeast and other low fungoid 
forms flourish in solutions of ammonia. 

b. Pa/h. (See Fungus 2.) 

1844 Dufton Deafness 89 An inert substance in the ear., 
surrounded by fungoid growtlis. 1845 Iodd & Bowman 
Phys. Anat. 1. 100 Cancer, or fungoid di.sease, *875 B. W, 
Richardson Dis. Afod. Life 30 'The malignant growths 
include fungoid tumour. 1878^ Habershon Dis. Abdomen 
42 I'he diphtheritic membrane is fungoid in character. 

B, sb. A fungoid plant. Ag^q attrih. 

186* H. Macmillan Fooin.fr. Page Nat. 21 1 The highest 
development of fungoid life. xSpx Daily Nevfs 3 Nov. 6 * 
They lived on a spoonful or two of arrowroot, with such 
fungoids as they could gather in the forest. 

Fnugology [f- Fung-us + 

-(o)LOGr.J L he science or study of fungi. Hence 
mngolo’gicol G. [ + -10 4 * -al], of or pertaining to 
fungology. FungoTogist [ + - 18 t], one who studies 
or is learned in fungology* 

i860 Berkeley (riV/r), Outlines of British Fungology. 
1865 A theneenm No, *980.463/3 A philanthropic fungologist. 
1882 Card. Chron, XVIII. 73 The seeker after fungologlcal 
knowledge. 1885 Gray Lett. {1803) 769 Harkness .. is 
absorbecT in fungology, *88$ Leeds hfercury 26 Aug. 3/2 
The fungologist may not he altogether unwilling to part 
with a group whicn has always been a source of some 
perplexity to him. 

Fun^O'Se, a. [ad. L. fungdsus, f. fungus.} 

= Fungous i. 

1713 J. Pktiver in Phil. Trans, XXVIII. 21:^ The welted 
Bark or Fungose excrescencie.'s which grow to its Branches. 
xWsiGsK'i Struct. Bot. A^x'jtfiz Fungose, spongy in texture, 
fungus-like. 

Fiiagosity (fuQgT'sfii). [f. prec. + -ITY.] The 
quality or condition of being fungous ; in quots. 
concr. a fungous growth. 

xyao S. Parker Bibiio h. BibL 1. 292 Certain little Pustulae 
and Fungosities on its Surface. *8*5 W. Taylor in Monthly 
Kez'. LXXVni. 107 A fibrous, excrescent, and feeble 
fungosity. 1861 Bumsteai^ I 'en. Dis. (18791 40^ An extensive 
cavity is exposed, covered with fungo.sities of a bluish color, 
FUBgOUS (f^TjgGs), a. [ad. h. fungbsus^ L 
fungus : see P’ungus and -0U8. Cf. F./bngueux.} 
1 , Of or pertaining to fungi ; having the nature 
of a fungus, f Also, formerly, Resembling a fungus 
in texture ; spongy. 

<71420 Pallad, on Hush. ix. 42 And chaf is bettir for hem 
than is donge, For they therof wol he right fungou.s stronge. 
*578 Banister Hist. Alan 1, 8 The tables of the bones ot y» 
head which© shut betwene them the Fungous subsiaunce, 
160X Holland Pl/ny xvm. xxxv. I. 6*3 we may be sure of 
mine, in case wee see a fungous substance or soot gathered 
about lamps and candle snufts. x66x Lovell Hist.^ Anim, 
<5* Min. Introd., 'Their lungs are single, fibrous, divided by 
pi|>es. very long and fungous. 17*2 tr. J*omet‘s Hist. Drugs 
1. «7 Rhubarb is a thick fiingous Root. 1780 A. Young Tour 
Irel. I. 397 'Twenty-five acres of .spungy fungous bog. 178* 
Gowpeh Conversat. 54 'The sapless wood, divested of the 
bark, Grows fungous. *75^ J. Koueki son Agric. Perth 274 
There is a deep soil, with a crust of fungous moss. *830 
Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 221 Placentse either single and 
fungous, or double and thin. *855 O. \V. Holmes Poems 
237 No fungous weeds invade thy scanty soil. *876 'T. Hardy 
Eikelberta .18901 84 An afternoon which had a fungous smell 
out of doors. 

transf. zxidfig. *652 J. Fiesj, Height Eloq. p. vi, Fungous 
and empty inflations are evill in an Oration, as well as in 
a natnrall body. *853 Ruskin Stones Fen. IT vii. § 47. 269 
Tlie base piinciples ol modern building, .some fungous wall 
of nascent rottenness that a thunder-shower soaks dovvn, 
x8S9 Hawthorne hr, ft, yrnls. 1 1 . 267 Antiquity, with 
merely the natural growth of fungous human life upon it. 

b. Path. (Cf. Fungus 2.) 

R. Lower in Phil. Trans. IL 614 What the cause may 
l>e of that fungous Excressence, or why Horses are peculiarly 
obnoxious to it. 1725 Bradley P'am. Diet. s.v. White honey 
Charge, Verdigrease or Vitriols keep down the growth of 
proud fungovLS Flesh. *803 Phil. l'ra?ts. XCHI- 207 'i he 
following case of fungous excrescence from the tongue. 
*834 J. Forbes Lotenneds Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 669 Desault 
mistook a fungous tumour of the bladder for a calculus. 
1877 Roberts llandbk. A fed. (ed. 3) I. 27s This form of 
cancer may produce very vascular fungous growths. 

2 - Growing or springing up sudclealy like a mush- 
room, not durable or yubsta; tial. 

X7$i Harris Hermes in. v.fxyfis) 424 That fungous growth 
of Novels and of Pamphlets. *782 V. Knox Ess. { *819) L xiy. 
86 The fungous production of the common novel-wright will 
be too insignificant to attract his notice. 1816 T. L. Peacock 
Headlong Hall vii, Those manufactories, which have 
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suddenly sprung up» like funj^ous excrescences. 1829 W. G. 
JMeredithJI/6 W. C/tas. K. of Sivedenlwtroil. §33. 89 One of 
the mushroom monarchs of Napoleon, fortunate in not being 
as evanescent as his fungous brethren. 1874 H. R. Reynolds 
John Baf 4 . i. _§ 6. 59 These temporary elements have been 
fungous m their growth. 

Hence rTt ngroiisness, fungous quality. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 

FuiigxiS sk PL fangi (f^-nd^sp, 

fUDgUBes. Also 7 fungous, [a. l..fun^zis^ com- 
monly beikved to be cognate with or ad. Gr. ctpoj- 
yos, <77707705 Sponge; in sense 2 prob. through OF. 
fungus > fongus).'] 

1 . A mushroom, toadstool, or one of the allied 
plants, including the various forms of mould. In 
Bot., a cryptogamous plant, characterized by the 
absence of chloroph}’ll, and deriving its sustenance 
from dead or living organic matter. Also collect. 
in sing. 

k'SiT>KKyi BrHnswyke'sDisfyIl. Waters E vj b, Water 
of fungus . . The beste parte and tyme be the whyte tode 
stoles or nmscheroms whan they l)e full rype. 1601 Holland 
Pliny n. 132 Tr.o ie excrescenses in manner of Mushromes, 
which be named Fungi. 1665 Hookk Mkrogr. 115 Cork 
seems to be by., the pores, a kind of Fungus or Mushrome. 
1694 .dt’C. Sev.Late yoy. u. (171 1) 132 Like unto the Fungus 
that grows on Elder, which we call jews-ears 1804 Med. 
Jml. XII. 385 Case of Poison from a Vegetable Fungus. 1838 
T. Thomson Chetn. Org. Bodies 947 This black matter is a 
species of small fungus, winch draws its nourishment from 
the wheat. 1847 Badham P'nnguses p. xiii, No 

country is perhaps richer in esculent Funguses than our 
own. 1883 Vines Sachs' Bot 243 , 1 shall, .treat separately 
the forms which contain chlorophyll (so-called Algae) from 
tho.se destitute of chlorophyU (so-called Fungi). 

b. transf. and fig. Often used Jig. for something 
of rapid growth. 

1750 Warburton Julian Introd. (1751) 45 Exsuding from 
her [the Church ’.s] sickly Trunk a number of deform’d Fun- 
gus’s, 1757 F ooTB A uthor n. Wks. 17.99 ^ offspring 

of a dunghill! born in a ccUar,.an<;i living in a garret; a 
fungus, a mushroom, 1791 Paine Rights^ of Man (ed. 4) 107 
They began to consider aristocracy as a kind of fungus grow- 
ing out of the corruption of society. 1S62 Fraser's Mag. 
Nov, 631 Nor, when criticising this architectural fungas , 
[Exhibition Building], must its cost be forgotten. 187. 
Spurgeon Treas. Dav. P.s. Ixxviii. 36 A nuere unsubstantial 
fungus of xtnabiding excitement. 1881 G. \V. Cable BIme. 
Belpkine i. 2 That significant fungus, the Chinaman. 

2. Bath. A spongy morbid growth or excrescence, 
such as exuberant granulation in a wound. 

x(r}if-y Molin.s Anat. Obs. (1896) 17 An old Man having 
a Contusion upon hfs Skin there threw out such Fungous 
that all the Escharotticks signified nothing. 1721 Bailey, 
Fungus [in Surgery], soft spungy, Flesh which ^grows 
tt^on Wounds. 1748 PlARTrutY ObsertK Man 1. ii. 152 
Bitters and Acids applied to Funguses of the Brain. 1804 
Abernethy Swg, Oi'S, 91 It is no uncommon circumstance 
to meet with wens, that have burst spontaneously, and have 
thrown out a fungus. 1844 Dufton Deafness 41 Sometimes 
small vegetations can be observed on its surface, and the 
commencing existence of polypus or fungus. 

Jig. 1711 Shaftesb. Charac. tiy37) I. 24S The comick 
genius was apply’d as a kind of caustick, to those exubemnees 
and fungus’s of the swoln dialect, and magnificent manner 
of speech. 

b. A skin disease in fish. 

1892 Daily News 12 Jan. 5/4 Though the disease of the 
skin of fish known as ‘ fungus ' is common, .they never had 
a better supply of salmon iii the river than at present. 
t3. An excrescence of lamp-black or charred 
fibre on the wick of a candle or lamp. Hi. and fig. 
(So in Latin.) Ohs. 

1775 Fletcher Last Chech § 18 Wks. 3:79s VI, 243 T.s 
a spiritual lamp trimmed when its flame is darkened hy the 
black fungus of indwelling shi ? 18x3 T. Forster A tmosph. 
Phmttom. .1815) 350 The excrescence of fungi about the wicks 
of lamp.s and candles ; the flaring and snapping of the flame. 

4, The vegetable growth employed as tinder. 

[1664 Evelyn Sytva (1679) 27 Nor may we here omit to 

mention the . . fungus's to make Tinder.] 1831 Brewster 
Nat. Magic, xiii. (1833) 320 'Fhe heat of the wire is always 
sufficient to kindle a piece of German fungus. 

5. atiriih and Comb..f as fungus disease (see 2 b 

above), production, tree ; funguS'-covered, 

-like, -/rc?<?/adjs. 

1880 Burton Q. Anne III. xvii. 169 * Fungus-covered 
cabins. i 883 Pall Mall G. 3 Sept. 9/1 Fish affected with 
‘'■fungus disease. 1826 Diskaeh Fiv. Grey iv. i, The 
Literature of t'ne present day, a ’‘^fungus production which 
has flourishe<I from the artificial state of our Society. 1887 
Darwin in Ji/e Zet/. (1887) 111 . 348 Raising ’'fungus- 
proof varieties of the potato. 3848 Dickens Domhey xxiii, 
^Fungus trees grew in corners of the cellars. 

Hence rwiigus v intr.. to grow ozit rapidly like 
a fungus ; I’u’ngtised pa. pple., grown over or 
Covered with fungus. 

1841 Lytton ay. <1^ Morn. (3853) 367 From that little boss 
has fungused out a terrible hump. tZ^-zSat, Rev. XI 11 . 
209/1 From a celebrated cellar, cobwebbed and fungused 
with the dirt and dust of half-a-century of neglect. 

Fungusy (fip'gg^. i), a. Also fungousy. [f. 
Fungus y -y 1 ,] a.'Covered with a fungous growth, 
b. Of a fish ; Affected with a fungous cli.sease. 

1856 Canning in H.nre 2 Noble Lives 1 3893) II. 89 Despatch- 
boxes not opened for some time as.sume the appearance of 
a bottle of curious old port — white and fungus-y. 1880 
F. Buckland in Scotsman 0883} Nov, 6/6 He received 
a pike, .which after a while became fungousy. 

tFnmgy, a. Ohs. [f. FUxNge + -yL] Like 
a fungus in texture, cellular, spongy. 


2^78 Banister //ist. Bfan i. 7 The Bones of the Head are 
neither altogether Solid, nor yet wholly fungie. 173X Bailey 
s.v. Funk, A fungy Excrescence of some Trees. 

t Ftznible. Obs. == Funnel i. (Theorig. has 
trdchter.') 

1658 A. Fox Wuriz Snrg. iii. vi. 234 The fume . . which 
the party took down at his mouth going to-bed, in a funible 
or pipe. 

Fwilic (fiz/ nik), a. [f. B'un-is + -la] Pertain- 
ing to the funis or umluiical cord. 

1837 in Dunglison Bled, Lex, 1876 Playfair Treat. 
Midw. I. 11. iv. 159 One of the.se [sounds heard in ausculta- 
tion! is the so-called umbilical or funic soujfie. 

t Fumical, a. Obs.-^ [f. Fun-is -p -jo f -al.] 
Of or pertaining to the funis or umbilical cord ; 
supplied through the funis. 

*753 N. T<>rr!ano Mubwifry 13 The Opinion of the 
funxeal Nourishment is also defensible jfrom another Cir- 
cumstance, 

Fumcle (fiz/'nik'l). [Anglicized form of Funi- 
culus.] In various sens.s of Funiculus, esp. a. 

»«= Funiculus 2 . Bot. Funiculus 3 . 

3664 Power Exp. Philos, n. 134 The uppermo.st Surface 
of the Quicksilver being sliced off, is dilated into a tenuous 
Column or Fuincle. 1840 Paxton Bot, Diet., F'unicle, a 
little stalk, by which the seed is attached to the placenta. 
18^ Fowlicr Med. P'oe., Funicle, in Anat., an aggregation 
of fibres into a little roui d cord, 2870 Hooker Stud, Flora 
87 Cytisus, Broom . .seeds with a tumid funicle. 

Funicular (fi/zni-kizziaj), a. [f. L. funicul us 
-h-AR. Cf. F .fimicMlaire.^ 

1. Of or pertaining to a funiculus in various 
senses, f I'unicular hypothesis : see Funiculus 2 . 

1664 Power Exp, Philos, n. 338 A Confutation of this 
FunicuUur Hypothesis of Linus. 1709 F. Hauksbee Pkys. 
Mech. A.r/. lit. (1719) 89 The Objection.s of the Favourers 
of Suction, and the Funicular Hypothesis. 1S66 A. Flint 
Princ. Med. <i88o) 735 The name funicttlar sclerosis is 
given to sclero.sis following certain definite columns of the 
cord, such as lateral and posterior spinal sclerosis. 

2. Of or pertaining to a rope or its tension ; 
depending on or worked by a rope. Funicular \ 
machine : an arrangement of a cord, pulleys, and * 
suspended weights, designed to illustrate statical 
principles. Funicular polygon*, the figure assumed 
by a cord supported at its extremities, and having 
weights suspended from it at various points. 
Funicular raihvay : one wmrked by a cable and 
stationary engine; a cable railway. 

_ 1828 J. M, Spearman Brit, Gunner (ed. 2) 296 The whole 
is called the Funicular Machine. X837 Whewbi.l Hist. 
Induct. Sc. '3857) II. 33 Stevin. . applies his principle of . 
equilibrium to cordage, pullies, funicular polygons. 3886 
Pall Mall G. 24 June 14/3 The ascent.. will be by means 
of a funicukir railway. 1892 Tablet 3 Sept. 365 A funicular 
railway run.s up the mountain’s side. 

8 . Resemiiiing a cord; spec, in Anat. and Bot. 
1835- 6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 702 T Small muscles .. to 
which PoU has given the name of funicular muscles. 1845 
Todd & Bowman Fhys. Anat. I. 70 Funicular, rounded 
cords of white fibrous tissue. x8sx D. Wilson Preh. Ann. 
(3863) I. II. vi. 465 The knotted funicular tore. 1856 Hen- 
slow Diet. Bot. Terms, Funicular chord, a cord-like ap- 
pendage, by the intervention of which . . the seeds are at- 
tached, instead of being seated immediately on the placenta- 
4. Pertaining to the funis or umbilical cord. 

1873 Kennedy in Leishman Syst. Midzvif. ix. 379 Except 
under such circumstance.s, it must be very difficult to dis- 
cover the funicular souffiet. 

Funiculate (fizmi'kizri^h), a. Bot. and Zool. 
[f. Funicul-uS -f- -ATE 2,] Having a funiculus. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Ento^nol. IV, F'uniculate, when it 
[the po.stfrmnum] forms a narrow ridge. In mod. Diets. 

11 Fumcnlus vfiwni'kizHzis). \h.fumculus jiiim. 
of funis rope.] 

fl. A little rope. Ohs. rare-K 

1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 

t 2. A hypothetical ‘string^ or filament of ex- 
tremely rarefied matter, imagined to be the agent 
operating in the suspension of the mercury in the 
Torricellian experimeiit. Obs. 

The hypotf e.sis was propounded by Franciscus Linus (the 
Jesuit F. Line or Hall) in his book DeCorporum Inseparo/- 
biliiafe 3663, which attempts to refute the correct explana- 
tion of the phenomenon that had been given by Boyle. 

1662 Boyle Spring of Air n. i. (1682) x8 That the things 
we ascribe to the weight or spring of the air are really per- 
formed by neither, but b/ a certain Funiculus, or extremely 
thin substance provided by Nature..which..doe.s violently 
attract bodies whereunto it is contiguous if they be not too 
heavy to be removed by it. 1659^ — Contn. Neau Exp. i. 
j (1682) 5 Who attribute the suspen.sion of the Quicksilver in 
the^ TorriceHia i experiment to a certain rarified matter, 
which some call a Funiculus. 

3. The umbilical cord; « Funis. Heuce transf. 
in Bat. A little stalk by which a seed or ovule is 
attached to the placenta. 

*830 Lindley Nat. Sysi. Bot. 311 Ovules ascending from 
the axis, attached to a short funiculus. x8S4 Mayne Exp. 
Lex., Funiculus, a name for the^ umbilical cord. 1870 
Benti.ey Bat. 326 The funiculu.s is parallel to the ovule, 
instead of being at right angles to it. 1882 Vines Sachs* 
Bot. 492 The nucellus. . is seated on a stalk, the Funiculus. 

4. Eni. * A term for the part of the antenna w'hich 
lies betwef’n the scape and the club in certain in- 
sects* (.Sy^f. 

1877 W. Thomson Voy. Challenger iv. 262 Lamellar 
appendage of the outer antennae reaching to the middle of 
the second joint of the funiculus. 


5. Anat. ‘Applied to the primitive cord or bundle 
of nerve fibres, bound together in a sheath of con- 
nective tissue, called the perineurium or neurilemma^ 
{Syd. Soc. Lexl). 

6 . In Polyzoa. (See quot.) 

3877 Huxley Anat. Im>. Anim. viii, 455 Very generally, 
the gastric division of the alimentary canal is connected 
with the parietes of the body by a sort of ligament, the 
funiculus, or gastro-parietal band. 

Fulliform (fizrnif^im), d:. [f. T,. funi-s rope 

+ -FORM.] Having the form of a cord or rope. 

1865 Page Handbk. Geol. Terms (ed. 2’, Funifhrm, cord- 
like, rope-like. 3877 W. Jones Finger-ring 61 The whole 
i.s overlaid with funiform wire ornaments. 

Ftmiliform (fimiidif^jm), a. Bot. [as if f. L, 


'^fumli-s adj. (f. funis rope) -b -FOUM.] (See quot.) 

*856 Henslow Diet. Bot. Terms, Funiliform, tough, 
cylindrical, and flexible, like a chord; as the roots of arbor- , 
e.scent monocotyledones. 

Fuiiipesidiiloiis (fiiSmipe-ndizH^s), IZ. [f. L. 
fiini-s voyiQ -i- pendul-tis hanging + -<ius.] Hanging 
from a rope; connected with a hanging rope. 

3706 W, Jones Syn. Palmar. Matheseos 290 The greater 
the Funipendulous Body is, the less does the Medium 
Resist it. 3829 T. L. Peacock Blisfort, Rlphin vi, 92 The 
exhibition of some^ half-dozen funipendulous forgers might 
have shocked . . his humanity. X863 Be Morgan Budget 
(1872) 386 And so, haying shown how the reviewer has 
hung himself, I leave him funipendulous. 

Fu 2 S.ipot 61 xt (fizeni pd»ient), a, nonce-uud. [f. 
L. funi-s rope ^ potent- cm Potent,] Playing 
tricks with ropes. 

1880 F._ Pollock Spinoza 6q Believers in table-moving, 
slate-writing, funipotent and other goblins. 

II Funis (fiz/'nis). Anat. [L. funis rope.] 
f a. Short for funis hrachii, * an old name for the 
median vein’ {fdyd. Soc, lex.), b. The umbilical 


cord. 

it 3400 Lanfranc's Cirnrg. 359 J?is veyne..is eftsoones 
dyvydid, and he oon partie is spred bi he Rvm manye weies 
wihoute for]?, [mt is clepid funis. 1753 N. Torriano 
BLidwifry 8 'The Funis, the Placenta, with its Amnion and 
Chorion, and Allantoides. 1800 Bled. Jrftl. IV. 323 With 
the other [hand] we take hold of the funis and make a gentle 
distension. 3855 Ramsboti’om Obstetr. Bled, 64 One coil of 
the funis is seen twisted round the neck, and another round 
the left ancle. 


t Funk, shO Ohs. Also 4 fonk, 4-7 funke, 
7 fouBck. [Corresponds toM Du, vonke (Du. vonk)^ 
OliG.fzincho (MHG. mmke, mo^.Q&s. funke) wk* 
masc., spark ; the Eng. word may have Ijeen adapted 
from Du., or it may represent an OE. yunra. The 
existence of the ablaut-var. MHG. vanke, mod.Ger* 


dial, fanke, renders it unlikely tbat the word is 
a dimi utive of the sb. represented in Goth, by fin 
i^n.funins) fire.] 

1. A spark. (The sense in the quots. from R, 
Brunne is quite uncertain.) 

C1330 R. Brunne Ckron. (1810) 372 p.at was not worth 
a fonk. Ibid. 231 J?e kyng an oth suorc. He suld him 
venge on Steutsn. .& of [jo fourtene monkes . . Be beten alle 
fonkes. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 38 Of lust that ilke firy 
funke Hath made hem as who saith half wode. 1393 Langl, 
P. PL C. vn. 335 For al the wrecchedne.sse of thi.s worlde 
and wicked dedes Fareth as a fonk of fuyr that ful a-myde 
Temese. C3440 Promp. Parv. 182/2 Funke or lytylle fyyr, 
ignicnlus, faculns, 

2. Touch-wood. Cf. Punk, Spunk, 


1672 [see 3], 3704 E. Ward Dissenting Hypocrite 3s Burn 
it as Funk, or keep ’t as Fodder. 1721 Bailey, Funk, a fungy 
Excrescence of some Trees dre.ss’a to strike Fire on. 3754 
Gooch in Phil. 'Jratis. XLVIII. 837 They gather an ex- 
crescence, growing .. upon oaks, and call it Funk, which 
impregnated with nitre, is used as a match to light pipes. 
a 1825 in Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Funk, touch-wood. 

3. Comb., as funk Lorn, ?a horn case con- 


taining touchwood. 

3673 Shannon in Col. St. Papers, A men <1^ W- /»/. (3889) 
538 A flint and ‘ founck horn,’ which a man had put in his 
pocket the day before to strike fire in the night. 

t Funk, shA Ohs. [f. Funk zi.)] A strong 
smell or stink ; also, tobacco smoke. 

1623 W, Capps in P. A. Bruce Econ.Hisi. PirV^W^(i896) 
I. 336 Betwixt decks there can hardlk a man fetch his breath 
by reason there ariseth such a funke in the night that it causes 
putrefaction of bloud. a 1700 B. F. Diet. Cant. Creto, 
Funk, Tobacco Smoak ; also a strong Smell or Stink. 1725 
New Cant. Diet. s. v.. What a Funk here is ! What a thick 


Smoak of Tobacco is here I Here’s a damn’d Funk, here's 
a great Stink. 

fig. D. Pkll Jnipr. Sea 493 note, I would either run 
out of the .stinke of swearing, or make them to_ run out of 
the ship that should, .make such a filthy funke in it. 

Funk (f^i’qk), sb.^ slang. [First mentioned as 
Oxford slang ; possibly, as Lye suggests, a. Flemish 
fonck (Kilian), the origin of which is unknown.] 

1. Cowering fear ; a state of panic or shrinking 
terror. Blue funk : see Blue a. 3 . 

3743 Lye in Junius' Etyjnohgicum s.v.. Funk vox Acad^ 
micis Oxon, familiaris . to be in a funk . vett. Flandris 
pbnek est Turba, perturbatio . in dp fonck siin, Turbari, 
tumultuari, in perturbatione versari. 3765 E. Sedgwick 
in io(h Rep. Hist. BISS, Comm. App. i 390 Poor 'Podd., 
is said to be in a violent funk. 3785 Grose Diet. Vulg. 
Tongue s. v., 1 was in a cursed funk. 1827 Be Qu:ncev m 
Biackw. B/ag XXL 204 The homd panic or ‘funk '(as 
the men of Eton call it) in which Des Cartes must have 
found himself. 3839 Sir C Napier 9 Apr. in W. N. Bruce 
Life iv. (1885) 127 Funk is the order of the day, s86s 
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Hughes Tom Brcmn at Oxf. xliv, There Is no sign of any- 
thing like funk amongst our fellows. M. Collins 

11. xi. 183 With all my heroism, I was in 
a frightful funk. 

2 . One who funks; a coward. 
i860 in Bartlett . 2 a coward. 1888 

JDailf TtL 13 Apr. 5/2 The public opinion among youth 
would . * dub a ‘ fellow ’ a '* funk *. 

.riiilk.lfogk), Sc, and noriL ^[f. FuNK®'.Ji] 

1 . A kick. 

1808-80 in Jamieson. 1838 T. Halley in £77^^1842)145 
He placed his hand .. unluckily just on the spot where Mr. 
Pony is rather touchy. Sundry vehement funks were 
the immediate consequence. 

2 . Ill-humour, passion. 

1S08-S0 Jamieson s. v , In a funk, in a surly state, or In 
a fit of passion. ■■Lcik. 1892 Nartkumbld, Glcss, s. v., ‘ The 
gaffer’s in' a fine' funk '. 

■ Pual: (fstygk), vJ slan^g. [perh. a. F.. dial. 
/jinh'er^OF, funkier , fungier \'-\^.'^fujnicare (It. 
fti mkars ) , fumigare , f. fumus smoke. ( F UN k sb. 
though app. f. this yb., is recorded earlier.)] 

1. iranc. To blow smoke upon (a person) ; to 
annoy with smoke. 

1699 W. King Furnietry hi. 56 What with strong smoke, 

and with his Stronger breath, He funks Basketia and her 
son to death, 1719 D 'U rfey Pills V I. 303 He . . with a sober 
Dose Of Coffee funks his N ose. 1733 Smollett Ci, Fathom 
(1784* 119/1 He proposed that we should retire into a corner, 
and funk one another with brimstone. 1785 Gro.se Diet, 
Fulg. s. V., To funk the cobbler, a school boy’s 

trick, performed with assa fijetida and cotton, which are 
stuffed into a pipe. .and .the smoke is blown, .through the 
crannies of a cobler’s stall. 1835 Marryat fac. Faith/. 
x.'cv,^ Do look how the old gentleman is funking Mary, and 
casting slieep’.s eyes at her through the smoke. 184,0 Barham 
Ingol. Leg,., Spectre Tappington^ An arrangement happily 
adapted for the escaj:» of the noxious fumes up the chimney, 
without that unmerciful ‘funking’ each other, which a less 
scientific disposition of the weed would have induced. 

b. To smoke (a pipe, toliacco). f Also, to blow 
(tobacco smoke) on (a person). 

a 1704 T. Brown Inscripi. Tobacco-box Wks. 1730 I. 63 
Since Jove .. Gives us the Indian weed to funk. 173 
EegaluHon Politicks 11. 67 \¥hen the King was u4>on hi-s 
Trial, did not the Soldiers funk Tobacco in on the King as 
he sat, to offend him. 1764 T. Bkytces Homer Trarest, 
(1797) II 54 Where a round dozen pipes they funk, And 
then return to town dead drunk. 1791 Huodesford Salimtg, 
114 A ^{pe I did funk, 
e. intr. To smoke, 

1829 H. Mureay N, Amer, I. iv. 2rr The gram having 
funked for six and twenty weeks in the .ship’s hold. 1832 
W. Stephenson Gateshemi Local Poems At Jenny 
Brown’s she’d smoke and funk. 1855 Browning P'ra 
Li^po 174 My straw-fire fiared and funked, i860 B.artlett 
£>/«■/. Amer. s. v., When the smoke puffs out from a chimney 
place tx Stems, we say * it funk,s 

2 . To cause an offensive smell. 

1708 MorrEUX Rabelais iv. xx.vii. 92. iS^ Brockett 
N, C, JVonlSf F'unk, to smoke or rather to cau.se an offen- 
sive smell. 

Hence IFii'nking ppL a, 

1700 S. Parker Six Philos. Fss, 54 Many a funking Poor 
may have had his Pipe lighted by a Flash. 

Fuillc (fjcijk), ?/.- slang, [Belongs to Funk 

1 . mlr. To flinch or shrink through fear; to * show 
the white feather % try to back out of anything. 

X737-9 H. Walpole Lett. f r8$6) 1, 15 The last time I saw 
him here [Etonl, was standing up funking over against a 
conduit to be catechised. 1813 Ln. Campbell Let. Apr. in 
Life (iSSi) I. 295, I funk before Kllenborough as much as 
ever. 1 almost despair of ever acquiring a .sufficient d':'gree 
of confidence before him to put me in possesssion of my 
faculties. 1847 Ulusir, Land. Ntnvs 27 Nov. 360/2 It 
occurred to me tiiat the change of temperature would be 
disagreeable, and I rather funketi. 18^ Lowell Biglcav P. 
Ser. I. ix. Poems 1S90 II 137 H'o Bhink right out o' p’lit'cal 
strife aint thought to be the thing. 1883 Runcim an Skippers 
t^Sk, 79, 1 hO{.>e you will not think I am funking. 

2 . tram. To fight shy of, wish or try to shirk or 
evade { an undertaking, duty, etc.). Also, to ftmk it, 

^ 1857 Kingsijey Two K Ago III. X03 He'll have funked 
it, when he cuines to the edge, and .sees nothing but mist 
below. 1881 H. Jamp3 Parir, £71 Yjpxlv, Not that he liked 
good-byes— he alway.s funked them. 

3 . 'i'o fear, be afraid of (a person). 

1836-48 B. D. SIai.su A ristopk,, Knights 154 The rich 
men fear him, And he is funked by all the poorer class. 
*849 Alb. Smith Potiktm £<^. 385, * i rather funk the 
governor* replied, in turn, Mr. Spooner. 

4 . To frighten or scare. 

1819 sporting Majg, IV. 107^ The Frenchman, funked at 
the superiority of his antagonist. 1831 Scott Tml, 20 May, 
Jeffrey Is. (airly funked about it, *892 Sat, Rw. 30 Apr. 
406/2 The jury, ‘funked/ by the Anarchists, returned ex- 
tenuating circum-stances in the miscreant's case. 

5 . Comb., as funks ticks {Hunting), one who 
* fnnks * the * sticks ^ or fences. 

1889 Unkf. Rev. Ill, 76 The ‘funksticks’ immediately 
slacken nein. , 

Hence ru-nking' vhL sb. Also ru'iiker. 

77x^5 H(x>o Jack Hall xi, Funking, indeed, was quite 
a thing Beside his function, 1857 Huoiiip Tam Brtmn, 
I, viii. While he IFlashman] was thra,.sbing them, they 
would roar out instances of his funking at football- 1864 
C. Clarkp: Box for Season II. 1x5 Martyr and Dickenson 
are both funkers. 1875 Whwik Melville Riding Recall. 
iv. .'xS79^ 64 Of all riders ‘the hard funker’ is the most 
unmerciful to his beast. 

y n-nlr (fwijk), Sc. and nortk. [app. onomato- 
poeic ; a variant fung is common (see Jamieson).] 
and in/n To kick. 


C1709 Anld Grey Mare i. in *facohite Songs (1887) 56 
Youve curried the auld mare’s hide, She’ll funk nae raair 
at you. Ibid, v. The good auld yaud Could flowther funk 
nor fling. 1821 Blackao. Mag. Nov. X. 393 Thehor.se 
funkit him aff into the dub. 1823 J. Wilson Trials Marg. 
Lyndsay xxxv. 294 The beast’s funking like mad. 1834 
M. Scott Cruise Midge (1859) 375 *^’h® quadruped funking 
up her heels and tossing the dry sand with her horns. 
1S92 Northumbld. Gloss,, Pitnk, to kick, to kick up the 
heels as a horse or donkey does. ‘To ftmk off’ is to throw 
the rider. 

Hence Pwnkiag vhl, sb. Also Pu'nker. 

1823 BlacFw. Mag. Mar. XIII. 313 It’s hard to gar a 
wicked cout leave off funking. jBz$-Bo Jami^jon s. v., 
Pinna buy that beast, .she's a funker. 1852 R. S. Surtep:s 
Sponge's Sp, Tour (1893) 219 The move of the hounds 
caused a rush of gentlemen to their horses, and there was 
the usual scramblings up, and fidgetings, and funkings, 
PunMte Cf2'*gk3it). Min. [Named by Dufresnoy 
in 1837, presumably after some person surnamed 
p'imk!\ A variant of pyroxene containing ten per 
cent, or more of iron. 

1850 Dana Min. 268 Funkite is a green coccoHte. 

Punk J ( f* 7 *nki) , aX [f. Fukk sb/ + -Y k] In a 
state of ‘ funk , frightened, nervous, t[mid. 

1837 Dickens Pickw, [The nervous junior counsel in 
Bardell v. Pickwick is named ‘Mr. Phunky’.] 1845 S. 
Naylor Reynard 46, I do feel somewhat funky. _ iSyx 
G. Meredith H. Richmond Hi. 11889) sox If he did not 
give up to you like a funky traveller to a highwayman. 

Hence Fumldiiess. 

1896 Punch 22 Aug, 88/2, I subdued my native funkiness 
so far as to make the revolution of the great wheel. 

T^ TiTilr y (fi?‘gki), a/ Sc, [f. Funk sbJF^ * Given 
to kick, as a horse ’ (Ogilvie Supp. 1855). 
t r-anky, d 3 Ohs, _ 

1784 Twamlky Dg.Hyvigxr [Faults in Cheese] Sweet or 
Fnnkey Cheese. Ibid. 30 A mtaus of preventing Sweet, or 
Funkey Cheese. 

“P TSTiYt Al (f2?ncl), shX Forms; 5 fonel(le, 6-7 
funell, 6 8 I’unnell, (6 founell, funnelled), 7- 
fannel. \yiK.fonol (15th c. ; a supposed earlii r 
example belongs to Funel, rope), app. a. OF. 
*fouml (whence Breton fbunil). Mod. Pr* dialects 
have founii, enfounilh, which are probably cor- 
rupted adoptions of L. infundibulum, f itifunddre to 
pour in (the word may have been familiar from 
its use in pharmacy); the unrecorded OF. form, and 
the Sp. fcnil, Vg.funil, may be adoptions from Pr.] 

1 . A cone-shaped vessel usually fitted at the apex 
with a short tube, by means of which a liquid, 
powder, or the like, may be conducted through 
a small opening, 

1402-3 Durh. MS. Aim. Roll., j funell. C14310 Piler. 
Lyf blixnhodewi. xxxvH. (1869) 155 A gret old oon ..pat 
a foul sak, deep and perced, heeld with hire teeth, and 
hadtle with iune it a foiielle [ F. ent0nnour\, c 1440 Promp. 
PauK 170/1 Fonel, or tonowre, fusorium. 1578 Lyte 
D&doens i. xli. ao The parfume .. taken into the mouth 
through the pipe of a funnell, or tunnell. X630 B, Jonson 
New Inn i. i, With a funnel, I make shift to fill The narrow 
veiLsel. X739 ‘ R, Bull* tr. Dedekindsif Grobianm 202 'To 
cv’ry Mouth by Turns the Funnel guide, Ixt Streams of 
Wine, thro’ pewter Channels, glide. %7m G. Smith Labo- 
ratory I. 179 Make a paper funnel, ana put it in the hole 
of the glo1>e. 1854 Ronalds & Richardson Chem. TechnoL 
(ed. 2) I. 221 The whole fire-l>ox is then filled «p with fuel 
by means of a funnel, 1866 Rogers Agric, Prices I, xxi. 
5J9 'The juice being poured into the tun by means of a 
funnel. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 49 A dreuto metalHc 
funnel for catching the rain, and a vessel for .storing k. 

Jig. 171X Steele Sped. No. 228 t a The Inquisiti%’e are 
the Funnels of Conversation .. They are the Channels 
through which all the Good and Evil that is spoken in 
Town are conveyed. x886 Pali 3 faU G, 3 June 2% If 
they . . become the ‘ animated funnels ' of the executives of 
their associations. ^ 1890 Spectator 16 Aug., The funnel 
through which legislation can trickle down to the country 
is. .nearly blocked up. 

b. spec, in Casting. The hole through w'hich the 
metal is poured into a mould. Cf, Gate, Inoate, 
Tk.j>ge. 

2874 h' Knight Did. bfeck. 1. 9256:, 

c. Anat. and ZooL A furmel-shaped organ or 
limb ; an infundibulum. 

171a Blackmork Creation vn 493 .Somejmuscksl the long 
Funnel'.s curious Mouth extend Thro’ which ingested Meats 
with Ease descend. 1839 Johnston in. Psw, Berm. Hat, 
Club I. No. 7. 200 Funnel [of cutlle-fishi white. x84i’^i 
T. R- Jones Atzhn, Kingd. (vd. 4) 623 'X'he surrounding 
element being alternately drawn into the branchial cavity 
. .and again expelled in powerful streams thmugh the orifice 
of the funnel. ■ 

2 . A tube or shaft for lighting or ventilating pur- 
fwjses ; also, the metal chimney of an ^giae, steam- 
boat, etc, t Formerly also, the soil-pi j)e of a privy. 

2535 Edkn Decades 333 A funell or trunke of woodde or 
such other open instrument wherby the aver maye be 
comieyed' into the caae. x&ia Stuktevant meiailica xiii. 
92 Priuy Funnels or Vaults may also l>ee made by the Press- 
ware Art ao close and sosweete that there can no annoyance 
or vnsauory smels euapoute out. . Many houses, .arc much 
annoy^ by the leaking andsincking through the fimoels of 
Brick, Fryer Aec. E. India 4- A 39 Admitting 

neither Light nor Air, more than what the l^amps, always 
burning, are by open Funnels alxwe suffered to ventilate, 
xyox LuTTREtt Brief Rel. (1857) V. 36 Sir Christtmher 
Wren has made this day 4 knells the top or the 
hbuse c€ aminwns, to lett out the heat, m case they sitt 
ia the sttmuier. 17x9 Dk Foe Crume n. xv. The fimnci 
to carry the smoke. Vey, at. vlUXed. 4) ^ 


These funnels served to communicate the air to the hold. 
*773 Gentl. Mag. XhllL 480/2 There are.. eight funnels 
for letting out tiie steam through window.s. 1833 Marryat 
P. Simple xxix, Mr, Chucks slapped his fist against the 
funnel 2839 R. S. Robinson Naut. Steapn Eng. 127 The 
chimney, or funnel, is made of sheet iron, and rivetted on 
to the uptake. 2868 Lessom M id. Age 315 All this while the 
steam ha.s been fiercely chafing through tlie funnel 

b. The flue of a chimney, somewhat resembling 
an inverted fiinnel (see quot. 1859). 

x688 J. Clayton in Phil. Trans. XVIL 787 The Funnel 
of the Chimney. 27x5 Desaguliers Fires Impr. 51 The 
outward Hole of the Funnel ought to be small, always less 
than the Bore of the Funnel 2859 Gwilt .^n:£zV. led. 4) 
949 The cavity or hollow [of a chimney] from the fireplace 
to the top of the room is called the funnel 

3 . Applied lo a funnel -shaped opening, shaft, or 
ciiannel in rocks, etc. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, {1776) I. 202 The side.s of the 
funnel arc actually often burst with the great violence of 
tiie flame. 2791 W. Baktkam Carojma The ground., 
presenting to view, thone funnels, sinks and w'ells in groups 
of rock.s. .as already retiited. 281a Brackenridge Fiews 
Louisiana i<-6 'I'he number of funnels, or .sink holes, 
formed by the washing of the earth into fissures of the lime- 
stone rock. 2836 W. Ikvi.ng Astoria IL_ 237 A narrow gap 
or funnel in the mountains through which the river forces 
its way between perpendicular precipices. 2867 Smyth 
Sailor's IVord-hk., bunnel, the excavation formed by the 
explosion of a mine. 2869 Phillies VesmKhj. 105 The crater 
now became a funnel which was accessible to tlie bottom. • 

4 . Applied to anything of conical shape with an 
extension at the apex, 

2872 Tyndall Fragm, Sc, (tZjg) I. iv. 208 This [cloud] 
gradually clianged into a filmy funnel, from the narrow end 
of which tlie ‘cord ’ c.vtentled to the cloud in advance. 28^ 
Hall Caine Chrisiimi x, .He lay back, sent funnels of smoke- 
to the ceiling, 

6. A cylindrical liand of metal ; esp. that fitted 
on to the head of the topgallant and royal masts, 
to which the rigging is attached. 

1694 Acc, Sev. Late Coy. ii. (1711)161 The 'Wooden Stick 
is listened witliin the Iron Culler or Funnel of the Harpoon, 
with Packthread wound all about, c 2860 H. Stuart 
mans Cateck, 74 The head is round to receive the funnel 
2882 Narks Seamanship 6) jr The rigging of a royal 
mast, topgallant must and topmast, is placed upon a copper 
funnel fitting the mast iiead. 

6. A channel, leading from a pond, over which 
a net is spread forming a ‘ pipe broad at the 
mouth hut narrowiiig to a jioint, into w^ich wild 
fowl are decoyed. 

*774 Golixsm. Hat. Hist. (1776) VI, 238 This little animal 
[dog]., keeps playing among the reeds, nearer and nearer 
the fiumei, till they (wild fowl] follow him too far to 
recede. 

7 , all rib. and Comb. : a. simple attrib., as funnel- 
pipe, iul>e ; similative, as funnel fashioned, formed^ 
-like, adjs. ; funnel-wise adv. 

*7S3 Chambers Cyd, Supp., * Funnel-ffskwned flotoers. 
2831 T, L. Peacock Crotchet Castle xv’iii. (1887) 276 The 
smoke was caught and carried hack under a "funnel-formed 
canopy into a hollow central pillar. 2836-9 'Todd CycLAnaL 
H. 737/5* The fibrous *funnel'like .sheath. 2846 Daily Neons 
at Jan. 6/5 Narrow, up-hill, funnel-like .streets. 2827 Fara- 
day Chem. blanip. 13 A piece of '*funnel-pipe fitted loosely 
into the hole. 2853 Gregory Dtorg. Chem. (ed. 3) 231 
Through one aperture in the Cork passes the * funnel tube. 
2840 Dickens Old C, .S7m/xviii, The landlord, .applied him- 
self to warm the same in a small tin- vessel shaped ’’funnel- 
wise. 

b. Special comb., as fuxinel-casing(s (see quot. 
1883) ; fuanel-forra « funnel shaped*, fuaaol- 
hood (see quot.) ; funnel-net, the net of a funnel 
(sense 6) ; funnel polype (see quot.) ; funnel- 
sbaped a., shaped like a funnel, iiifundibuliform, 
esp, in Dot. ; funnel-stays (sec quot.); funnel-top 
(see quot.). 

2877 W. Thom.son Voy. Challenger L i. 28 An excellent 
drying-room has beim discovered in a space in the *funnel- 
ciisings, 2883 W. C. Russell Sailors Lang., Funnel- 
casing, a portion of the funnel of a .steamer extending 
from the smoke-bux to some distance upwanls. 2880 
Gray Struct, Bot, vi. §5. 240 InfuudibuUfotm, or ^Funnel- 
form, such as the corolla of common Murning-Glory, de- 
notes a tube gradually enlarged upwards from a narrow 
base into an expanding border or Uiub. 2883 W. C. Ri;.s.skll 
Sailor's Lang,^ ^ Fnnnel-hoad, a projected portion of or 
protection to the funnel, raised some feet above the 
deck. 2774 G0LDS.M N'at. H/sf. (1776) VL 138 The decoy- 
ducks never enter the *fuimd-net with the rest. 2753 
CiiAMHEKS Cici, Supp. x.\. Polype, /funnel polype 
nearly resembles afutmel, from which it has its name. Ibid,, 
In/HfidibidiJonH. .'i'litxa are j;roi>erly twm species of the 
^funnel -shaped flowers. 2823 J. Badcock Dam. Amnsern. 
247 Over this a kind of funnel-shaped supplier is to be made 
fast. x86o W. G. Glark P''ac. Tour 77 Tlie surface is 
honeycombed throughout with circular, fiinmrl-shaped hole^ 
2846 Young A*Ir*//£ Did. s. v. Funnel, This [fuunelj is 
secured by ropes or chains, called the ’’‘funnel-stays, leading 
from eye-plates near tlm ti ^p of the funnel to the ship’s sides. 
1854 Maykb Rxp. Lex., "^Fizmei-Top, commoti name for 
the genus Pesim. 

Hence tPu'nnel v, a. itdr, of smoke: to 
issue out or rise up in a funnel-shaj>ed cloud : b. 
tt'ans. to feed with a funnel, Fumnelled ///. a., 
funnel-shaped ; dlsoflg.; in Bot. infundibuliform. 

1594 Nashe Un/ort, Trav, Wks. 'Grosart) V. 125 Before 
a gim is shot off, a stinking smoake funnels out. 239® 
Saffron traldeu 102 A dampe dike the smoake of a Cannon) 
..would strugglingly funnell vp. 1739 ‘ R. Bull’ tr. Dede- 
hindus* GroBmnm 2ost To evVy Mouth by Turns the Funnel 
guide, Let Streams of Wine, thro* pewter Channels, glidxs 
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Adown the Throats INaU] Whenever this Comedy is 
represen tedy the Gentlemen of the upper Gallery are ex- 
ceedingly delighted with seeing Teague funnel Obadiah. 
*793 Roberts Looker-on IMo. 67 r 14 The auditory pas- 
sage was extrenielj^ narrow, and not funnelled as in otlxer 
subjects. i849/’’7^»r£v/ 194 [A peJargoniuin] too funnelled, and 
the Idoteh on upper petals not even. 1883 Dw Pidgfon in 
Nai-ure i'i June, The double funneled stem of whirling mist 
[of a waterspout]. 1894 Blackmore Perlycross. 130 Quiver- 
ing to the swell of funneled uproar. 

FHHBiel sh.'^ dial. Also fiimmeL 

(See quots. ; the iQtm. fummel seems of doubtful 
genuineness.) 

1835 Booth Analyt, JDict. 323 Tlie Little Mule, or Hinny 
, .the produce of a Stallion and a She-ass . . In some counties, 
it is called a Fumrael. 1847 Halliweel, Fwmely a mare 
mule produced by an ass covered by a horse. Linu 1866 
Brogden Line. Gioss., Funnel^ a mule whose sire is an, as.s. 

FunBimeat (fomiment). jocular^ [f. Funky 
a. h-MENT. QL merriment . 1 Drollery, humouirj 
also, a joke, a comicality. 

184s Alb. Smith AhrA Scuiierg. Fmn. xix. (1887) 65 His 
first funniment took place among.st the macaws. iSfii 
Mayhew Lahmr III. 138 A man with heaps of 

funniment and plenty of talk. 1878 E. Yates Wrecked in 
Pori xxviiL 319 Fil take care to repay you that little funni- 
ment on the finst convenient opportunity. 

Fxiiiny (fo ui), sh. [perh. 1 next adj.] A narrow, 
clinker-built pleasure-boat for a pair of sculls., 
Also loosely, any light boat. 

Caldron or Follies Cainb, 9 While others woo The 
well-oar’d funney or the slim canoo. 1808 Ann, 109 
A young couple . . took a sail in a funny off Fulham. 1843 
Atkinson in ZoologisJ I. 293, I was in a ‘ funny ’-—as the 
small boats at Cambridge are called. ^ 1870 Dasent Annals 
Eventful Life (ed, L 140 The funnies, cutters, wherries., 
that thronged the river daily, 

FtiiiJiy (f3P*ni), a, [f. Fun sh. +-Yk] 

1, Affording fun, mirth-producing, comical, face- 
tious. 

1756 Toldervy Tim Orphans II- 151 Tom Heartley and 
Richmond said a great many funny things. 176a Foote 
Orators u U Is it damn’d funny and comical ? 1787 Burns 
Halloween xxviii, Unco tales, an’ funnie jokes. 1827 De 
Quincey Murder Wks. 1862 IV. 22 He became very sociable 
and funny. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis xiii, Popping in his 
little funny head. 

absoL xBsto Praep Eve of Baiile 297 A mixture of the 
grave and funny. 

%. Curious, queer, odd, strange. eoUoq, 

1806 Metcalfe in Owen Wellesley’s Deep. 809 This study 
to decrease our influence is funny. I cannot under-stand it. 
1838 James Robber i. That was a funny slip of mine, 

Mrs. Stowe l/ncle Tom’s C. xix, * What funny things you 
are making .* I’m trying to write to my poor old woman.' 
1835 hu. Houghton in Life (1891) I. xi. 527 Lady Ellesmere 
was very funny about Mrs. Gaskell, wanting very much to 
see her, and yet quite shy about it. 1889 A. W. Line. 
Gloss, (ed. 2) s. V,, * I'o keap fun’rals waaitin’ time efter time 
is a straange funny waay for a parson to go on.’ 
f S. slan^. Tipsy, Ohs, 

1756 Toldervy 7 Vw Orfkans I. 62 More brandy was 
drank, and, Tom Throw beginning to be what is called 
funny, the house was full of uproar and confusion. 

4:. Comb., as funny-looking adj. ; ftmny-bone, 
the popular name for that part of the elbow over 
which the ulnar nerve passes, from the peculiar 
sensation experienced when it is struck; fanny- 
man, a professional jester. 

1840 Barham Ingot Leg.^ Bhmdie Jacke, And they smack, 
and they thwack. Till your * ‘’‘funny bones ’ crack. 1867 
Pall Mall G. 30 Jan- 4 It is like rapping a man . . over the 
funny-bone. 1^1 Blackmore Ckristowell xv. Even the 
fiddlers three, .worked their funny-bones more gently. 1895 
M. E. Francis Frieze ^ Fustian 283 ‘ Yon’s a ‘’’funny- 
looldn’ lass. Let’s chase her I ' *8fii Mayhew Lot$d. Labour 
III, 119 What I’ve earn’d as clown, or the “funnyman, with 
a party of acrobats. 

Hence ru'nnilytzt/z'., in a funny manner; ra*imi- 
aess, the quality ox state of being funny ; a funny 
saying or joke. Also Pwnnyism nonce- wd , a joke. 

1814 Lady Granville Lett. 18 Nov. (1894) L 51 fHe| 
says she, , talks so funnily and sweetly* 1839 Caroline Fox 
Mem. Old Friends (188a) 37 His stories and funnyisms 
of all descriptions. 1858 Ld. Cockbcrn Mem. 317 note, It 
was funnily done ; which was not always the case, for it was 
often with bitter gravity. 1857 Gen. P. Thompson A iidz 
Alt. I. xi. 57, I did hoar one or two members, .make a kind 
of school-boy titter at the funniness of a man’s not being 
seconded. 1865 Bally Tel. 8 Dec. 4/6 Marching . . to the 
sound of their own .. irrepressible funnines.*»es. *88* J. 
Brown Horae Subs. Ser. rii, 35 A man . . whose absolute 
levity and funniness became ponderous. 

FBnny (fz^'ni), v. Sc. [mod. form of fundy, 
Found e?.^} intr. To become stiff with cold, to 
be benumbed. Hence Fumnied fpl. a. 

1721 Kelly Sc. Prov. 32 An eating Horse never funnied, 
*7% JrnL fr. Land, 3 xn Poems Buchan Dial., The wile 
limmer was sae dozen’d an’ funied wi' cauld. 184$ Whistle- 
Binkle (Scot. Songs) Ser. in, (r89o) I. 418 lire funneit tod 
cam forth. 

Fimster (fo-nstoi), jocular, [f. Fun sb. + -ster 
after Punster.] One who makes fun. 

1887 Through the Long Day I. 234 Punster is universally 
recognised as a permissible and legitimate word, and why 
not * funster ’ ? 1892 Dram. Opin. 13 Jan. 3/1 The greatest 
punster since Hood, and greatest funster of his age. 

Fuor, mistake for, or var. P'uE sb.'^ (sense 7 ). 

1838-9 We ale Diet. Arch. (ed. 2I Fuor, among carpenters, 
apiece nailed upon a rafter to strengthen it when decayed. 

Fur (foi), Forms ; 4-7 forre, 7~p forr, 8 
fir, 6- far. [f. Fub v. 


The OE. forre, Juerre, sheath, ease, Is commonly given as 
the immediate source ; but it does not appear tO' have had 
the sense of the Eng.^ sh., though the drived vb. forrer 
(modi.F. .A«iwtfrX originally to encase, developed the .sense 
to line*, and * to line or trim with fur.’ The Fr. word for 
inxh,fourrure{SbE.J’omrey. see Forrure.1 

1. A trimming or lining for a garment, made of the 
dressed coat of certain animals (as the ermine, 
beaver, etc.: see 2 ); hence, the coat of such 
animals as a material for trimmings, linings, or 
entire garments (worn either for warmth or for 
ornament). Also a garment made of, or trimmed 
or lined with, this material ; now chiefly pL , exc, 
as denoting a piece of fur to be worn about the 
neck. 

1 a 1366 Chaucer Row. Rose 228 Abumet cote.. Furred 
with no raenivere, But with a furre rough of here, Of lambe- 
skinnes. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 401 |?ei schal 
were no manere furres. 14x8 .£■. Wills kxZZzs 34, 1 be- 
qiiethe . . my ffurre of Calabre, c 1460 Tmvneley Mysf. 
(Surtees) 163 Thay are so gay in furrys fyne. 1331 in 
Strype Eccl Mem. (1721) 11. xxxiii. 539 A fur of black 
Irish lamb, 1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. 11. iii. Thou 
wrapt in furres. . Forbidst the frozen zone to shudder. 1681 
Wood Life (O H. S.) II 525 Blak gownes, fac'd with furr. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776; II. 231 The inhabitants go 
. .doathed in furs or feathers. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles 11. 
vi, The castly furs That erst had deck’d their caps were 
tom. i836 Hall Caine Son of Hagar ii. xvi, Greta had 
returned to the parlour, muffled in furs. 

Jig 1621 Molle Camerar. Liv, Libr. v. xiv. 374 III will, 
envie, grudgings, the right linings and furres of the soule. 

b. worn as a mark of office or state, and as 
a badge of certain degrees at the Universities. 

1634 Milton Comtts 707 Those budge doctors of the Stoic 
fur. 1675 Otway A Icibiades 1. i, Heavy Gown-men dad in 
formal Furrs, 1729 Waterland Let. Vi^s. 1823 X. 320 The 
icture of Sir William Cecil, .in his gown and furs, a 1763 
HENSTONE Ecottomy 1. 148 And add strange wisdom to the 
furs of Pow’r. 

2. The short, fine, soft hair of certain animals (as 
the sable, ermine, beaver, otter, bear, etc.) growing 
thick upon the skin, and distinguished from 
the ordinary hair, which is longer and coarser. 
Formerly also, fthe wool of sheep. 

c 1430 Lydg. Hors, Shape ^ G. 49 in Pol. Ret L. Poems 
16 The .shepe. . berythe furres blakeand whyte. 1579 Spenser 
Skeph. Cat Sept- 165 Thy Ball is a bold bigge curre, And 
could make a iqlly hole in theyr furre. 1608 Shak.s. Lear ni, 
i. 14 (Qo. x> This night, wherin..The Lyon, and the belly 
pinched Wolfe Keepe tlieir furre dry. 1732 Pope Ess. Man 
I. 176 To want the .strength of Bulls, the fur of Beans. 1748 
r Smith Voy. Disc. 1. i8g Leave the Hair on Skins, where 
the Fleece or Fir is soft and warm, as Beaver, Otter, &c. 
x8i2 J, .Smyth P^ytei. Customs (1821) 310 Coney Wool, or 
Rabbits' Fur.. principally used by Hatters, X847 Longf. 
Ev. I. ii. 10 Cold would the winter be, for thick was the 
fur of the foxes. 1868 Darwin Antnf. ^ Pt I. i. 46 All the 
cats are covered with short stiff hair instead of fur. 

b. in phr. to stf’oke the fur the wrong way 
(i, e. to cause irritation) ; to make the fur fly (U.S. 
slang : see quot.), 

1848 Bartlett Diet. Amer., To make the fur Jly. To 
claw ; scratch ; wound severely.^ Used figuratively. 1870 
Miss Bridgman Ro. Lynne 1. vii. 100 He stroked all the fur 
the wrong way, 1888 Denver Republican 29 Feb. (Farmer), 

‘ Wait until the National Committee assembles . . and you 
will see the fur fly from the Cleveland hide *. 

3. pL Skins of such animals with the fur on them. 

1353 Eden Decades 214 In this lande are many excellent 

furres as marterns, sables. £1645 Howell Lett. (1655) I. 
VI. iii 9, 1 shall be carefull to bring with me those Furres, 
I had instructions for, 17^48 F, Smith Voy. Disc. 1. 156 The 
Skin.s of those Beasts, which are killed in Winter being only 
of Value, and what we call Firs. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth 
xxvii, This his old host and friend, with whom he had 
transacted many bargains for bides and furs. 1836 W. 
Irving Astoria III. 168 Mr. Clarke accordingly packed all 
his furs on twenty-eight horses. 

4- Her. A tincture representing tufts upon a plain 
ground, or patches of different colours supposed to 
be sewn together. 

The eight principal furs are ermine, ermines, erminois, 
pean, vair, countervair, potent, and counterootent, 

1610 Guillim Heraldry i. iv. (3660) 20 Furres (used in 
Armes) are taken for the Skins of certain beasts stripped 
from the bodies and artificially trimmed for the furring, 
doubling, or lining of Robes and Garments. 170S [sec 
Doubling 2]. 1725 Bradley Fam. Did., Furs,VBk 

Heraldry are used in the Doublings of Mantles pertaining 
to a Coat of Arms, and sometimes to the Coat it self : They 
are usually of two Colours, 1766 [see Double v. 6aj. 
188a CussANS Her. Hi. led. 3) Furs are known by the 
name of Doublings, when used in the Hnings of mantles ; 
but when coming under the denomnation of Tinctures, 
they are called each by their respective name. 

6 . collect. Furred animals* Also in phrase fur 
and feather. See Fbatheb sh. 4 . 

1827 PoLLOK Course T. v. T025 Hunted thence the fur To 
Labrador. 1873 ‘ Stonehenge ' Brit. Sports i . i. vii. § 7. 106 
They will readily hunt fur when nothing else is to be had 
1884 3'A James'’s Gaz. 7 Aug, 4/ib Farmers . .find it somewhat 
difficult to carry on their coursing meetings because of the 
scarcity of fur. 

6 , Applied to something resembling fur or adher- 
ing to a surface like fur; e. g. a coat or crust of 
mould, of deposit from wine, etc. 

2843 Lever % Hinton vi (1878) 38 The ill-omened fur 
one sees on an antiquated apple-pie, 183a Mrs. C Meredith 
Home in Tasmania L ix. 134 Projecting ridges [in shells], 
fringed beneath Kke the far of a rnushroom. 1853 Dickens 
Dorriii. v, Empty wine-bottles with fur and fungus choking 


up their throats. X864. Webster,., the .soft, downy- 
covering on the skin of a peach. 1877 Black Green Past, 
xix, Covered the thick top-coats of the tvm mem with a fur 
of wet. 

b. esp. A coating formed on the tongue in certain 
diseased conditions of the body. 

1693 Drvden tr. Persius nr. 172 My Pulse unequal, and 
my Breath is strong; Besides, a iilthy Furr upon my Tongue. 
1783 S. Chapman in Jted. Commun. I, 277 Her tongue had 
a wfritlsh fur on it. iSai Med. frnt V. 508 Her tongue, 
teeth, and lips were covered! with a black fur. X849-52 
Todd Cyct Anat. IV. 1x39/2 Variation in the quantity of 
fur on the tongue from day to day. 

C. A coating or crust formed by the deposit of 
carbonate of lime on the interior surface of a kettle, 
boiler, etc. 

1803 W- Saunders Min. Wafers 38 Boiling, .drives off: 
the excess of carbonic a<rid, and thus cau.ses the chalk to be 
precipitated; hence the earthy crust, or furr, on kettles. 
*837 Mech. Mag XXVIIL 06 An invention for diissolving 
the ‘fur' which collects in kettles, and boilers.^ xdBS'Pall 
Mall G. 7 July 7/2 For the purpose of removing the fur 
from the steam boiler- 

7. CarptJitry. (See quot.) Cf. Fumiing 
3 , b, Fur ©. 6 . 

1703 T. N. Cityik C. Purchaser 346 When Rafters are., 
sunk hollow in the middle, and pieces (cut thickest in the 
middle, and to a point at each end) are nail’d upon them 
to make them straight again.. those pieces so put on. aie 
call’d Furrs. [X858 -9 : see Fuor-] 

II. attrib. and Comb. 

8 . attrib. or as adj. Made of fur. 

1397 Skene De Verb. Sign. s. v. Bullion, Ilk serplaith of 
furfelles, con. ^000 . iiij. ounce. 1713 Warder True A maaons 
58 A Velvet Cape or Fur Gorget about her Shoulders. 179a 
49 Fur-mufls and tippets. xd&^Ckawb. 
yrnt 5 J an. 10 ft The dogs . . should then be protected by fur- 
boots. 1883 Girls Oimt Paper Jan. 202/1 Fur Imlls, fur 
fringe, and fur tails seem the most usual finish cm all 
mantles. 

9. General comb., as fur trade, -trader; objective, 
as fur-dressing vbl. sb. ; instrumental, as fur-dad,, 
-lined, -trimmed, -wrought ppl. adjs. ; parasyn- 
thetic, as fur-capped, -colkired, -cuffed, -gowned 
ppl. adjs. 

1887 J. A Sterry Lazy Minstr. (1892) 68 Here comes 
a stout, *fur-capped Mossoo. *784 Cowber Task v, 129 
Imperial mistress of the *fur-clad Russ ! 1842 Macaulay 
Lays, Propk. Capys xxxi, Where fur-clad hunters wander 
Amidst the northern ice- 1856 Lever Martim of CrdM.. 
X36 A grey cloth spencer being drawn over his coat, ’‘fur- 
collared and cuffed. x888 Daily News %x Sept. 7/2 A *frir- 
dre&sing patent. 17S7 J. G. Cooper Apot A rutippus iii 160 
Uhe . . '*fur-gown’d redants’ booki,sh Rules. 1886 W. J. 
Tucker E. Europe 202 He muffled himself in his '*fur-linm 
cloak. 1837 W. Irving Capi. Bomtevilie I. 42 People 
connected with the “fur trade. 1848 Thoreau Maim W. 
(1894) 14 One small leaden bullet, and some colored beads* 
the la.st to be referred, perhaps, to early *fur-tradar days. 
i860 G. A. Spottiswqodb Vac. 7 'emr 98 Long, straignt, 
■^fur-trimmed coats. 1731 Gay Rur. Sports i 270 Let in% 
less cruel, cast the feather’d hook.. And with the *fur- 
wrought fly delude the prey. 

10. Special comb. ; f for-man stang^ (see quot.) ; 
fur-puller (see quot.) ; so fur-puiimg \\A. sb. ; 
fur seal, the seal which affords the valuable fur 
known as seal-skin. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet Cant. Crew, *Fnr-men, Aldermen. 
X725 in Neav Cant Diet 1891 Labour Commission Gloss,, 
* Fur-pullers, those who scrape the loose down off rabbit and 
other skins, and do various minor parts of fur-making. i8®6 
Daily News 13 Dec. 5/5 A widow, working at *fur pulling. 
1775 Clayton in Phil. Trans. LXVl. 102 Tne *furr sea! h;^ 
its name from its coat, which is a fine soft furr, and is 
thinner skinned than any of the others. 1883 Fisheries 
Exhih, Cabal, (ed. 4) loi Group of Fur Seals, .stuffed 
Ribbon Seal.. cast of Harbour Sead. 

Ftir, shf ? Ohs. [? Cf. OF. forre sheath, case,] 
= Box4A^t6. 

Land. Mag. 382/1 While a Wheel is turning round 
once, all the Parts of the Fur or Box in the Nave, rub 
against the Axletree,.The Furor Box in the hinder Wheels, 
is no bigger than the Fur or Box in the fore Wheels. Now, 
if the hind Wheels be as hirii agmn as the fore ones., the 
rubbing round the Fur or Box in the hind Wheels, will 
carry the Load twice as far as the fore Wheels. 

Fur, sk 3 dial. Also 5 fyre, firr© (fyir, fyyre), 
6 fyrre, furre, 9 furr. [See Furze.] 5 = Furz®. 
Chiefly in Comb., as fur-bill, -hush {ybusM), -stack; 
fur clmcl:, the bird furze-ebat. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 362/1 Fyyre, sharpe hrusche (jV. firre, 
whynne, P. fyir or qwynne), saliunca. c *540 R. Morice in 
Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 24 A gen tilman . . toke a fyrre buslic 
on . . a pitche-fork, and being all sett on fyer thruste it into his 
moth. 1562 W. Bulleyn Bk, Simples 69 a, The Brome and 
the Whin or Furre busbe, 1606 Bryskett Civ. Life 22 
He that sbooteth at a starre, aimeth higher then he tliat 
shooteth at a furbush. 1870 E. Peacock Rolf Skirl. II. 13 
We are guarding the place now with duck-guns, fur-bills, 
and other spears. 1885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds 11 
Whinchat (Pratincola rubeird) . . Furr chuck (Norfolk). 
1889 N. W. Line. Gloss., Fur-bill, a bill-hook : perhaps 
a furze-bill. Fur-busk, a bush of gorse. Fur-sfack, a stack 
ofgorse, 

Fxir (f^i), tt. [a. QfE.f&rre-r {rckcs^i^.fmrrer) 
to line, envelop, encase, sheathe, = Sp., Pg.y^mzE*, 
It. foderare, a Com. Rom. vb. f. ^fod{e)ro case, 
sheath {Q¥.fuerre, forre, Sp., Pg- forro, \t.fodero\ 
a. Teut. ^fdtSro- (OoUti. fbdr, &E. fSddor, OHG. 
fuoiar, xsxo^Xbtsi.futtef). In all senses exc. 6 and 7 
the Eng. vb. is closely connected with I^'UR of 
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FUBAOIOUS, 

which it is commonly apprehended as a derivative. 

Cf, Fothee z'.] 

1 . ti'ans. To line, trim, or cover (a garment) with 
fur. 

13. . K. Aits. 5474 The kynpj dude of his robe, furred with 
meneuere. ? a 1365 [see Fur so^ i], a 1450 Knt. dc la Tour 
(i863i 30 Y wolle furre her gowne, coleres, sleues, and cotes, 
the here outwarde. <«iS33 Ld. Berners Huan xlviii, 160 
They gaue her., a mautell furryd with ermyns. 15519 
Hakluyt Fhy. I. 98 The rich Tartars sometimes fur their 
gowns with pelluce or silke shag. 1696 it. Du MonTs Voy. 
Lettaut 266 In Winter ’tis furr'd with a Skin, call’d Satnotir. 
*841 Motley C<7m ( 1 889) 1. iv. 73 A pair of fur boots (furred 
on both sides). 1842 H. Ainsworth Totver Land, n, A robe 
of violet-coloured velvet, furred with powdered ermine. 

Jig;,. 1648 Gage West hid. xiv. 96 A Supper, that should 
strongly support our empty stomacks, and furre and line 
them, well for the next foure and twenty houres. 
b. To serve as a lining or trimmiug for. 
1S76TURBERV. Venerie 198 His [Raynard’s] case will serue 
to fur the Cape of Master huntsmans gowne.^ 163* T. 
Powell Tom A ll Trades Ks many Fox-skins as will 
furre his Long-lane gowne. 

% To clothe or adorn (a person'', with fur. 

? 1370 Ko&t. Cicyle 56 The aungelle . . clad them alle in clothys 
of pryse, And furryd them with armyne. ^1450 Kui. de 
la Tour(iB6B) 30 She shalle be beter purfiled and furred 
thanne other ladies and gentille women, a 1533 Ld. Berners 
Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) I j, I ara furred with the furres 
that thou hast sent me. 1812 Examiner 12 Oct, 652/2 So 
to ribband, to fur, to tassel, and to fringe . . men is . . 
degrading their humanity. 1815 Scott Guy M , xx, Miss 
Mannering was furred and mantled up to the throat. 1886 
Tinsley's Mag. July 49 It was the 29th May .. and still the 
fair were furred, 

b. ;pass. Of an animal or his skin: To be 
covered with fur. Also jfig. 

1651 Fullet^s Adel Rediv.^ IK Fox 3S3 Rare Fox (well furr’d 
with patience). 1823 Scoricsby Whale Fishery 109 Tne 
skin wliich was very white, and well furred. 

3 . To coat or cover with fur or morbid matter. 
7 b fur up : to stop up or ‘ clog * with this. 

*593 Nashe ChrlsTs T. 31a, Her Alahlaster walls were 
all furred and fome-painted, with the bespraying of mens 
braines, i6ox ? Marston Pasquil 4- Kath. i. 34 Yee shall 
haue me an emptie caske that’s furd With nought but 
barmie froth, 1669 W. Simpson 354 A rejected 

Sordes of the blood, which furs up the dnlices. 1700 
Addison Mneid in. Misc. Wks. 1726 L 60 The walls On all 
sides furr’d with mouldy damps. 1792 S. Ireland Fiews 
7 'hames II. 89 This water has the property of not furring 
any vessel it Is boiled in, 1839 Stonehouse Axholnte 25 It 
[the water] ..furs every thing in which it is kept. 1863 
Tyndall Heatxi, 375 The surface of the vessel .. is now 
white-furred all over with hoar-frost. 

Jig. idix Milton Animadv. (1851) 220 We.. after all these 
.spirituall preparatives, and purgations have our earthly 
apprehensions so ciamm’d and furr’d with the old levin. 
x6% J. Lacy Sir H, Bn^oon iv. Hi, Thy love to her is 
furred all over like a sick man’s tongue. 1863 f I ants. 
{Oiterdoum) Dml.t One can’t do nothing, one's so furred 
up with thin^. 

4 . inir. To become furred or coated wilb morbid 
matter. Also, to collect as fur, Ih fur up ; to 
become * clogged ' witb fur. 

1550 Becon Fortr. Faith/. Prol. A vij B, Nowadayes y» 
archedecom aske not for y pore., but whether y’ hosts be 
wel kept in y* pyxe from moulding & furring. x6ox Hol- 
land Pliny II. S20 Take it forth, and scrape from it the 
moaldinesse or vinewing that doth furre or gather alK>ut 
it. x6is Crooke Body of Man 401 A little skill to cleere 
and dresse the wheeles may keepe this watch of his life 
[the heart] in motion, which otherwise will furre vp and 
stand in hb dissolution. 164B Herrick //rr/rn, Dpon 
Glasco (1869) 46 Teeth .. Which though they furre, will 
neither ake or rot 1^9 Blithe Enjt;. /mproz>. Impr, 
(*^53) 7* better will they [Spades] rid off work by 
far. .and not fur and clog with Earth. ur.X7o6 £. Baynard 
Health (1:^40) 6 For too much Meat the Bowels fur. 19143 
Lond. ^ Country Brew, ul (ed. 2) 245 Their rough Inside, 
that is sooner apt to furr, taint and leak. Mod. This kettle 
.soon furs. 

t b. To fur up : to become fluffy. Ohs. 

1825 J. Nicholson OJerai. Mechanic 395 The thread is 
slightly twisted, in order to enable it to hear the action of 
tlie hot liquor without the fibres separating or furring up. 

5 . trans. To clean ofl the fur of (a boiler). 

1867 Smyth SailoFs Word-bk,^ Furring the boilers, in 
a steamer, cleaning off the incrustation or sediment which 
forms on their inner surfaces. 

6. Carpentry. To fix strips of wood to (floor- 
timbers, rafters, etc.) in order to bring them to 
a level, or to the required surface. Also with off. 
(Cf. Fur sbJ 7.) 

X678, 1703, 1823 [Implied in Furring vbl. sb. 1842 
Gvvilt a rctdi. 977 The timbers of a floor, though level at 
first, oftentime.s require to be furred. x8^ P. NicholsmCs 
Encycl. Archil. I, 436. xBpx S'CribnePs B/ag. Sept. 3x2/1 
Some sod walls are furred off, lathed, and plastereA 
•fl 7 . (? nonse-use alter F.fourrer). To foist or 
thrust in. 

X592 Bacon Disc, in Praise of.^oztereign in Spedding Z,//ir 
I. 134 But only by furring in audacious persons into sundry 
governments. 

Fur, obs. or dial. f. Fae, Fib, Fmi, Fuebow. 
Furaoious (fiur^i'Jss), a. Now pedantic or 
humorous, [f. L. furdcF (nom. furax)„ f. furdrt 
to steal -i* -ous.] Given to thieving, thievish. 

X676 in Coles. 1702 C. Mather Magn. Ckr, n. App, fxBsa} 
X94 There could he no stop given to his furacious exorbi- 
tancies any way but one. X83X Gen. P, Thomiwon Exerc. 
(1^42) I. 393 How like is man in one place, to man every- 
where ; equally prosing, fraudulent, and furacious. XB42 Be 


QumcEV Pagan Oracles Wk.s, VIII. 208 noie^ Greece was 
mendax, edax,Jurax (ixutnd'^ciotts, edacious, furacious). 

Hence rura’ciousness, JPura'city, the quality 
of being furacious ; inclination or tendency to steal. 

X623-6 Cockeram, Furacity. 1644 Bulwer Chirol. 134 In 
their way of Hieroglyphique when they figured furacity or 
theft by a light fingered left hand. X727 Bailey vol.^ 11, 
Ftiracmtsness. 1790 Umfreville Hudson’s Bay f They 
[Indians] glory in eveiy species of furacity and artiuce. 

Furbelow (iB'xhi\o)y sb. Forms: 7 ~^ 
b0lo(e, 8 furbellovr, (forbulo, forbnloe), 8- fur- 
below. [An alteration of Falbala.] 

1 . A piece of stuff pleated and puckered on a gown 
or petticoat; a flounce ; the pleated border of a petti- 
coat or gown. Now often in pi. as a contemptuous 
term for showy ornaments or trimming, esp. in 
a lady’s dress. 

1706 Mrs, Centlivre Basset Table iv. H 2b, Lady Revel 
. . Discovers a purse in the Furbeloes of her Apron, c X710 
C. Fiennes Diary 15 Their peticqates silke y*were with 

furbellcws one above another with Ribons. 17XX Addison 
Sped. No. 13 P 4 A Furbelow of precious Stones, an Hat 
buttoned with a Diamond. 1760 C. Johnston Chrysal (1822) 
I. 275 Here, Jane, settle the furliellows of my scarf. 1827 
Praed Poems(i865) 1 1, $55 TheBaron bows low to a furbelow. 
If it be not my Lady’s dre.ss. 1862 Mi-ss Bkaddon Rady 
Audley xxxiii, 249 My lady smiled as she looked at the 
festoons and furbelows whicfi met her eye upon every side. 
Jig. 1883 D. G. Mitchell Bound Toitetheri, Rhetorical 
furbelows or broidery that belong to the wardrobesof the past. 

2 . Anything resembling a flounce. 

1742 H. Baker Rlicrosc. ii. xxvi. 203 Its Wings are 
encompassed with a Furbelow of long Feathers. 1875 
Carpenter Bl icroscctpe yx, §481. 584 The beautiful G/ir/- 
saora remarkable for its long * furbelows ' which act as 
organ.s of prehension. 

3 . A name for Laminaria hulhosay a seaweed 
with a large wrinkled frond. 

J846-31 Harvey Phycologia Britannica III, Plate ccxli, 
This is the largest British .species of the Laminarie® .. Its 
common name is Furbelows. x8'S4 'I'ENNysoN Sea Dreams 
257 You . . made The dimpled flounce of the sea-furbelow 
flap . , to please the child. 

f 4 . tonchol. (See quot) ’t Obs.. 

X776 tr. Da Costa's Conchol. 289 The Furbelow from 
Falkland Island ; Baccinium Fimbriatum. 

&. attrik passing into adj. ; chiefly in the sense 
Giaving furbelows", pleated, f ds the name of 
a kind of pear, 

<?i68o Crys of London in Bag/ord Ballads 1. xi6 Will you 
buy any Furbeloe Pears. 1705 Lond. Gas. No. 4177/4 
Lost . , a blue Furbelow Coach- Box Cloth. 1706 Farquhar 
Recndt. OjJicer iv. i, 1 11 buy you a furbelow scarf. X7X3 
Arruthnot John Bull in, i, Crimpt ribbons in her liead- 
dress, furbelo-scarfs, and hooped-petticoats. 1803 Mary 
Charlton Wi/e ^ Mistress lit. 221 If you were to put 
round you a heap of furbelow veils, you would look 
picturesque enough. 

Furbelow p, £f. prec. sb.] trans. 

To ornament with a furbelow, or with something 
resembling a furbelow, 

X70X Loud. Gas. No. 3743/4 Lost, ,a Deal Box. .having in 
it a rich Scarf forbulo^d with a rich Gold Lace, 1731-7 
Miller Card. Did. s. v. Chelone, Many flat Seeds, that are 
furbelow’d on the Edges. X760773 tr. Juan ^ Utioa’s Voy. 
led. 3' I. 157 It is furbeloed with a richer 81110“, near half 
a yard in depth, 1840 Dickens Barn. Rud^e (*849) 74/2 
Many a private chair too, inclosing some fine lady, 
monstrously hooped and furbelowed. 1S65 L. Oliphaht 
Piccadilly 1870) 222 Trains of daughters, lurbelowed and 
flounced by tiie same dressmakers. 

Jig. 1709-10 Tailer No. xi6 pa Very florid 

Harangues, which they did not fail to set off and furbelow 
(if I may be allowed the Metaphor » with many {wriodical 
Sentences. X717 Prior Alma n. 44 To break their points, 
you turn their force, And furbelow the plain discourse. 

eibsoL 1784 R. Ba<;e Barham Downs 1. X7X 'I’hey could 
trim, flounce, and furbelow to admiration. 

Hence Fu’rbelowed ppl. a. 

X703 Farquhar Jnconstemt 11. i, Have you got home your 
furbelowed smocks yet? 17x3 Steele Guardian No. 142 
P 5, 1 am now rearing tip a set of fine furbelowed dock-leaves. 
1835 Beckford Recoil. 104 Under a most sumptuously 
fringed and furbelowed canopy of purple velvet. x86x J. R, 
Greenk Blati. Anim. Kingi.y Cedent. 123 It terminates in 
four furbelow'ed lips. 

t Fu'rber. Ohs. Also 5 fottrbour, forbyer, 6 
forborer, 7 forbere, [a. OF. forberty forbiOTy 
agent-n. f./orWr to B'ubbish.] w F^ebishbb. 

c X415 in Davies York Rec. (1843) 233 Coupers, . , Fourbours. 
149a Nottingham Rec. I II. 24, j. forbyer pretii vj d. c xsxs 
Cocke Lorelts B. (Percy) 9 Gyrdelers, forlmrers, and 
Webbers. 1609 D, Rogers in Dighy Mysl. (1882) p. xxi, 
Smythes, forberes, Pewterers. 

Fhirbory, var, Focbbebt, Ohs* 

FiirliWill (S’^ibiJ), p. Forms s 4-6 farbnssb©, 
4~7 farbush, (4 forbisob, Ibttrbosb, 5 forbesb, 
foorbush,6 f Ltrbisshe,7 ferbtisii.),5forbyscb(yn, 
5-7 f(o)m‘byssh(e, 4- fmrblsb. [ad. OF.farbiss- 
lengthened stem of forbir ( » Fr, forbiry It. for- 
bire)y ad, OFiG.furban in the same sense.] 

1 , trans. To remove rust from (a weapon, armour, 
etc.); to brighten by rubbing, polish, burnish. 
Also with up. 

xsBs Wyclif Reek. xxi. 9 The swerd is whettid and 
furhishid. C1483 Caxton f^ah. x6 A swerde, Whiche me 
ought to furhvsshe. Dd. Berners Arth. Lyi. Biyt. 

(18x4) 327 ’Yarletfces were lurbusshynge ..of theyr maysters 
harueys, 1647 Warp Sifttf* Cobler 70 In heaven.. your 
swords are furbushed aad sharpened, by him that made their 


metal!, 17x9 De Foe Crusoe i. xii, I . . furbished up one of 
the cutlasses, 1791 Cowper Iliad xin. 415 Corslets fur- 
bish’d bright. 1853 Hawthorne Tanglewood 7'., Golden 
Bleece (1879) 21s As soon as they could furbish up their 
helmets. 1S63 Geo. Eliot Romola ii. xxi, Old arms duly 
furbished. 

absol. X624 QuAitLES Diru Poems, Job m. li. Or if, by 
forbushlng, he [the potter] take more paiue To make ft 
fairer, shall the Pot complaine? 

Jig. C1380 Wyclif Ser;n. Sel. Wks. I. 224 Men sbulden 
not holde al gold bat shyneb as gold, for many bingis ben 
fourboshid ful falseli. 1581 J. Bell l/addon's Aiisw. Osor. 
134 b, He hath somewhat furbushed the old rusty Arguinenles 
of other raynebeaten souldiours. 1593 Shaks, Rich. //, i. 
iii. 76 With tiiy blessings steele my Lances point, That it 
may enter Mowl>rayes waxen Coate, And furbish new the 
name of Jolin Gaunt. 1654 ' 1 'rapp Coimn. Job xxix. 25 
bfe had so fourbished the sword of J ustice with the Oyle of 
Mercy. 

2. 'I’o brush or clean up (anything faded or 
soiled); to give a new look to (an object either 
material or immaterial) ; to do or get up afresh, 
renovate, revive. Chiefly with up, occas. auer. 

1587 (lor.DmcJ De Mornay xvii. (1617) 304 The soule, which 
mui-'t be fain to be, as it were, new furbished. 15^ E. Gilpin 
Skial. (1878) 6s I'hei’Ie flqwt a man behind his backe, if he 
Be not trim furbisli'd and in decencie. ^1629 N. Carpenter 
Achitophel in. (1640) 131 He shewed bimselfe ambitious to 
file and furbish over the stuine of his shamefuil lite. 1642 
Fuller Holy t<f Prof. St. v. iv. 397 This infection 
[Pelagiai'isme] was to come to this fland in after-ages, 
furbished up tinder a new name. xtSSy Deyden Hind iy P. 
III. 582 'Pheir ancient houses, running to decay, Are fur- 
bish’d up. 169X Wood /I //l LGw. 11 . 28 The University 
Statutes . . wo e afterwards corrected, methodized, and 
furbisbt over with excellent Latine. 17x5 Rowe Lady Jane 
Gray III. i, They furbish up their Holy 'rrumpety. 1774 
J. (J. Adams in Fam. Ldt.(iZyfi) 5, I might be furbishing 
up my old reading in Law and History, 1837 Southey 
Doctor IV. cxxiii. 2.-8 S.)me iiart of the furniture was to 
l>e furbished, some to be renewed. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby 
viii. iii, What we want, is not to., furbish up old baronies, 
but to establish great principles. 

f b. ifttr. for rejl. Obs. rare~^’^. 

1(^7 Dennis Plot 4* no Plot 1. 12 Go, get you gone and 
furbish, you little young Dog. 

Hence ruTbisbed ppL a ; Pu’rMslitog' vbl. sb . ; 
also attnh. and used gerundially with the omission 
of in. Also FuTbislx sb., the action of the vb. 

C1430 Pilgr. Lyf Bfanhode i. iii. (1869) 2 A foorbushed 
swerd wel grownden. 1463 Mann. 4* Househ, Exp, 226 My 
masryre payd to Robyn the armerere. .ffor xij. dayis werke 
in fforbeshynge, iij. s. 1605 Shaks. Mack i. ii, 32 I'he 
Norweyan Lord . .With furbusht Annes, and newsupplyes 
of men, Began a fresh assault, a 1640 Ball A nsw, J. Can 1. 
(X642) ^ A new furbishing over of the same broken staffe, 
X713 Steele Engishm, No. 40. 264 'rhese..are lately 
furbishing up to shine out at some favourable Coniuncture. 
X775 S. J. Pratt Liberal Opin. II, 159 For all the furbish'd 
up stuff It contains, X839C0L, Haw'Kkr 11893: II, 171 

Had a general furbish of all the gear and stores. X87S 
JowETT Plato (ed. 2) 1 V.438 To this the arts of fulling and . , 
furbishing attend in a number of minute particulars. x86a 
Land. Raf. 30 Aug. 188 The tarnished lace having been 
subjected to a furbishing process. 

t FuTbiskable, a* Obs.'^^ Capable of being 
fuiliished or polished. 
i6xx CoTCR., Polhsable, burnishable, furbishable. 

Ftirbisberr ( ^ » JcbijM), [f. B'uebish p . p - -eb i, 
Cf, F . fourH$seuri\ One who furbishes, 
c 1440 Pr&mp, Parer, 470/x Foorbyschow're, eruginnior. 
CX483 Caxton Vocab. 16 Denis the fuurby.sshour Hath of 
me a swerd. XS94 Mirr, Policy (15991 257 The which 
Armourers, Fourbushers, Cutlers, and such like doe furnish, 
Urquhart Raltelais ii. xxx. 199 Ogier the Dane was 
a Furbisher of armour, TjbG Entick London IV. 344 
Wherein are. .employed about 14 furbishers, in cleaning, 
repairing, and new-placing the arms. 1840 Col. Hawker 
Diary N- About getting Long the appointment 
of furbi.sher at the Tower. x88x J. Evans A nc. Bronze 
Implem, 5 A lurbisher of every cutting instrument in those 
metals, 

Eg. *'6x7 J. Moore Bfappe Mam Mortal n. v.'' X26 As 
furbushere, to varnish vs from the rust and canker of our 
corruption. 

Fiarljishmeiit [f. Fxjmim v. 

+ -KENT.] The action of the vb. Fuebtsh. 

X850 Blackie AEsekyhis L I’ref. 8 Every sort of fine 
flourishing and delicate furbishment. 

}| Furca (fjp’rka). Horn. Ant. (and allusively). 
[L.] a gallows. 

x6^ Jkr. .Taylor XXV Senn. Gold..Grmm xii. 162 They 
shalTescape the Jurca and the luheeL 1779 Genii. Mag. 
XLIX. 4& The American General deserved a Jurca rather 
than a mhehiansa. 

Flircate (ixiuk^h, a, [ad. vciQd.F. fitredfus 
(of a hoof) cloven, f. L. furca fork.] Formed like 
a fork ; forked or branched. 

x8x9 G. Samouellf, Eutonwl, Compend. 248 Converted 
into a furcate tail, 1826 Kiruy & Sp. EntomoL (1828) III. 
xxix, 149 The furcate horn of the caterpillar of Parnassius 
Apollo. X84X--71 T. R, Jones Anim. Kingd, (ed. 4) 729 
The insect, being seized by its furcate exti'emity, is . . 
brought bet w'een the jaw.s of its destroyer. 1870 Bentley 
Boi. 148 A variety of venation may be therefore called Fur- 
cate or forked. 

Hence S’ti'reatc^ adp. Also Fiireariio-, used 
as combining form = forkedly-, 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 163 Segregato-gemmate, fur- 
cateiy ramose. Ibid. $xt Glomerate or furcato-ramose. 
Ibid. 669 Furcato-dtehotomous, two feet high, axils arcuate. 

Ftircate (f»'jk^*t), p . [f, P]>t stem of assumed 
L. *furcdrey f. furca Fobk .ri ] httr. To form 
a fork ; to divide into branches. 
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1846 Dana Zooph, (1848) 79 These lines frequently furcate 
®r give out lateral branches. Ibid, 198 titems straight, 
furcating. 1852 — Crust, i. 142 Another small fissure, 
which furcates a short distance above. 

Furcated ted), ///. a. [f. fitr- 

+ "EI> f. J ~ Furoatb tz. 

i8a8 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist, II, 426 Ramuli furcated at 
the apex, 1847-9 Todd CycL Ana/. IV. 401/1 Chajtonotus 
and Ichthydium possess a furcated foot. 1859 W. H. Ghegory 
Egypt 1 . 174 The dom-palm. .invariably divide.s at a certain 
height into two branches, and these again. .become fur- 
cated. 1874 Cooke E'ungi 52 Each of these . . branch out 
into a furcaied form. 

Furcation (fwk^i*j9n). [f. L furca fork; see 
-ATION.J A forking or branching ; hence, a fork- 
like division or t>ranch. 

1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Bp. m. ix. 124 When they 
[deer 1 grow old, they, .first doe lo.se their, .brow Antlers or, 
lowest furcations next the head. i8<|.6 Dana Zoopli. (18481 
71 There are two modes of branching : — i. By a simple 
furcation of the extremity of a branch. xS6z — Man. 
Geol. 36 Another furcation of it passes by Eastern Borneo. 
1874 Cooim Bnugi 52 The furcation.s being made in such a 
manner that the ends of the branch at ia.st .so stand together 
that their suriace forms a ball. 

Furcb. (fwtj). Also Fouch. [ad. B.fotmhe 
Fork 

f 1 . == Fouch 2. Ohs. 

1491 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scoil, (1877) 1 - Item, .till a man 
of the Chanslaris that brocht a furche of veny.son to the 
King vs. 1693 Urquhart Babelais in. xi, My heart like 
the furch of a hurt in rut doth beat within my breast. 

2 . NH. Surg-. «Frush, Bruo. Also in 

furch^stay. 

[App. introduced by B. Clark, as a more etymologically 
correct sub.stitute for the current forms. The JB'r. equiva- 
lent is fourchette.\ 

1842 Bracy Ci.ark On Running^ Brush (ed. 2 The part 
diseased, and which in my Treatise on the Foot of the 
Hor.se published in 1809, 1 called the Furch-stay, as being 
the part which held the base of tlie Furch together, /bid. 

3 This remarkable part w. is without any name and very 
little noticed, till I gave it the epithet B'rog-stay or Furch- 
sm. 

Furch, obs. form of Furrow. 

Furchurfe, var. of Forchure, Ok. 

3:3.. A". Aiis. 4995 Another folk there is bisyde That 
habbeth furchures swithe wide. 

Furcifercus (f2?.isi fcr5s), a. [f. 'L./ttrcifer (f. 
furca Fork sb. 1 -fer bearing) fork- bearer, hence 
(with reference to the * fork ’ or yoke placed on the 
necks of criminals) rascal, jail-bird + -ous.] 

1 , Ent. hearing a forked process ; said of the 
larv£e of certain butterilies (jCeni. Diet.). 

2 . Rnsenily. rare (somewhat jocular^. 

*823 Monthly Mag. LV. 222 Long addicted to furciferous 
practices. 1835 De ^uiNCEvin 'Bait’s Mag. II. 8z Observe 
the dilemma into which ihe.se furciferous knaves must drop. 

llFuroulavftJ’Jkitna •. Ornith. [L.furculafC^im, 
of furca lork.] A forked bone below the neck of 
a bird, consisting of the two clavicles and an inter- 
clavicle ; the merry-thought or wish-bone. 

*859 Darwin Orig. Spec. i. (1878) id Relative size of the 
two arms of the furcula. 1868 — Anim. tSr PL l.^v. 175 
The sternum, scapulae, and furcula are all reduced in pro- 
portional length. 

Furcular (f»*jkit2lli), a. Also 6 furculara. 
[ad. Oh'.furculaire^ f. JL Fuecola; in later use 
f. Furcula + -ae.] Of or pertaining to the furcula ; 
in early use, to the collar-bone. 

1541 R. Copland Guydo/i’s Quest. Chir/trg. F 4 b, Howe 
many bones are in y * sholdre?. .the bone shmdre blade and 
the bone furculare, 1856-8 W, Clark Van der Hoeveri/s 
Zool. II. 609 I'wo clavicles, a coracoid and a furcular. 
tFu*rcule» Obs, Also 6 furculle, furkle. 
[ad. L./ww/a : see FuiiCULA.] «Forcel, Also 
atirib. 

1541 R. Copland Guydonis Quest. Chirurg, D 3 b, Some be 
proprely lacertes that brede nyghe the eares tyll they come 
to the furcules or forkes of the brest. 1548-77 Vicarv Anai, 
vii, (1888J 56 In the vpper ende of Thorax is an hole, .in 
which is set the foote of the Furklebone or Canel bone. 

II Furcxilum (ft?'jckh?l:^m). Ornith. [mod.L. 
furculuftiy incorrectly formed dim. of furca^ 
-'Furcula. 

1833 Sir G. Bell (1834V 54 The furculum or fork 

bone, which in carving, we detach after removing the wing.s 
of the fowl, corre.sponds with the clavicle. 1863 Lyell 
Antig. Man xxii. 451 The furculum, or merry-thought., 
marks the forepart of the trunk. 1873 J. Geikie Gt, Ice 
Age App, 525 The furculum of a gull was found in brick- 
clay at the Bridge of Johnston, near Paisley. 

t Fu-rdel, fu-rdle, v. Obs. [var. of Fardel, 
trans. To furl or fold. Also with up. 

>^594 Glenham Nevus fr. Levane Seas 16 I’heir sayles 
furdeld. 1630 J. T.aylor (Water P.) Peace B ranee Wks. 
ni. 114 I The Colours furdled vp, the Drum i.s mute. 1635 
Fox's Voy.N.-W. i^ass. Hakluyt Soc.) 496 Westrooke all our 
sayles and furdeld them up. a 1682 Sir T. Browne Tracts 
(1684) 34 Which being a drie and ligneoiLs Plant . . though 
crumpled and furdled up, yet, if infused in Water, will 
swell and display its parts. 

Hence Fu*rdled ppl. a., t Fwrdling vbL sb. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iii. 128 To urge the 
thwart enclosure and furdling of flowers, and blossoraes 
before explication. 

Furder, obs. form of Further, 
t Fnre, v. Obs. Sc. [f. '^fure^ Sc. form of Fore 
a journey J 


1 . tram. To bear, carry. 

CX470 Henry Wallace 111. 222 With flour and wyne als 
mekill as thai mycht fur. 1487 Sc. Acts Jas. Ill (1814) 
11 . 178/2 That na gudis be furit be J?e master apoun his 
ouerloft. c 1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T, S.) xvi. i How 
suld my febill body fure The dowble dolour I indure? 
1609 Skene Reg. Map. 141 Na gudes sould be fared vpon 
the over-loft of the shippes, 

2 . I'o lead, conduct. Also absoL 

153® Bellendkn Cron. Scot. iiZzx) I. Proheme p. vi. So 
far as laboure and his wi.sdome fuds. 1637 Monro Bxped, 

1. 45 To bis Ma.ster the Kings Majesty or Generali, that 
fuers or leades the warre. 

Hence PuTing vbl. sb.^ freight. 

1535 Stewart Cro^u Scot. II. 246 For birth and wecht hir 
faring wes so hie, With thame ilkane scho sank into the se, 

Fure, obs. form of Fire. 
fFurel. Obs. [Possibly a ir4istake of some 
kind : cf. Forche.] ? A gallows. 

1587 Harrison England 11, xix. (1877) 1. 310 It is not 
lawfull fijr anie subject .. to . . set vp furels, tumbrell, thew 
or pillorie. .within his owne .soile without his [the king’s] 
warrant and grant. 

Furel, obs, var. Fobel, sheath, 

Furerx, var. Fihen a., Obs., fiery. 

Farfai Bath. PI. furfUres. Also 7 

farfaire, 9 arch, farfair. [a. fuffiir bran.] 
Dandriff, scurf ; pi. particles of epidermis or scurf ; 
also, a bran-like sediment in the urine. 

ifizi Burton A not. Mel. i. i. 1. iii. (1651) 7 Grievances, 
wliich. .are inward or outward , . belonging to the brain, as 
baldness, falling of haire, furfaire. /bid. 11. i. iv. iii. 231 
Leprosie, Ulcers, Itches, Furfures, Scabs, etc. 1:754 Bict. 
Arts ^ Sc. II. 1358 Those excrementitious particles which 
are evacuated with the urine, are also called furfures. 1798- 
1808 R. WiLLAN Cutaneous Dis. in Cullen'' s NosoL Method. 
App. H820) 320 note. Furfur (scruf), small exfoliations of 
the cuticle which occur after slight inflammation of the .skin. 
183s Browning 117 My outward crust Of lies, 
which wrap as tetter, morphew, furfair, \\’'rap the sound flesh. 
1885 Syd. Soc. Lex., Furfur, u. term applied, especially in 
France, to the layers of cuticle, like to bran,^ which are 
detached from the skin in such diseases as pityriasis. 

Furfur aceous (fwfiur^^’Jj^s), a. Also 7 erro 7 t. 
-acarous, 8 -acious. [f. late L. fiirftirdce-us 
{i.ftirfur bran) -i- -ous.] Resembling bran ; scurfy, 
scaly ; in Bat. covered with bran-lihe scales. 

1650 Bulwek Anthropomet. loi The furfuracerous ex- 
crements of the Temples. 1735 J. Moore Colunibarhan 26 
The upper Chap of t he Bill is half cover’d . , with a naked, 
white, tuberous, furfuraceous Fle.sh. x%zz-'^e^Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 4) I. 674 The urine is peculiarly distinguished by 
a natural furfuraceous separation. 1860 Berkeley Brit. 
Fungol. 177 Stem somc;what flexuous, brittle, furfuraceous, 
then smooth. 1876 Clin. Soc. 'Brans. IX. 45 Tlie epidermis, 
on being scratched, wa.s rai.sed in furfuraceous scales. 

Fnrfiiramide (fll* jfiuram^id). Also f arfuroT- 
amide. [f. Furpur(ol + Amtdb.] A white 
crystalline substance produced by the action of 
ammonia on fiirfnrol. 

1845 Furfurolamide [see Furfurol], 1864 Watts Diet. 
Chem. II, 747 Furfuramide [see Furfurink]* 
Fwrfiiratioii (l2iifiur^-J'v’>n). rare~^. [f. 
fur bran -b-ATiON.] * The shedding of the skin in 
small branny particles *. {Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

1706 Phillii'S (ed. Kersey), Furjnraiion, the falling of 
Dandriff or Scurf from the Head, when it is comb’d. 1721 
in Bailey. 1854 in Mavne Exp. Lex. 

Fxirfurilie (f^'jliurin) . [f. L. furfur bran + 
-INK.] (See quot. 1S64.) 

184s [see Furfurol], 1864 Watts Diet. Chem. 11 . 747 
Fur/urine . .an organic base, isomeric with furfuramide, ana 
produced therefrom under the influence of caustic potash, or 
simply of heat. 

F^fecol (fip Mfiurf?!). furfur -h A 

volatile oil obtained by distilling bran with dilute 
sulphuric acid. 

Fownes in Phil. Trans. CXXXV. 26i_The following 
..will be the provisional nomenclature: — Oil produced by 
the action of sulphuric acid on bran, &c.. termed * furfurol ’ 

, .Product of the action of ammonia on furfurol or * furfur<> 
lamide'. .Vegeto-alkali, ‘ furfurine, ’produced by the dupli- 
cation of the elements of furfurolamide. 

t Fludcuro'Se, a. obs."'*^ [ad. 'L. fuffuros-Us, 
f. furfur bran.] Full of bran. 

£727 in Bailey voL II, 

FtirfurOIlS (!»* jfiuros), a. [f. X. furfur bran -b 
-ODS.] Resembling bran ; containing bran or bran- 
like particles; mad^e of bran. 

1547 BooRDEi^m/. Health Ixxiit. 23 Afurfurouse water or 
urine that is lyke as branne were in it 1744 Mitchell in 
Phil. Trans. XLIII, 144 Furfurous Desquammations. 1822 
Syd. Smith Whs, (1867) I. 359 Furfurous bread and the 
water of the pool constitute his food. 

Fnrgou (fd'ig/n). Also 6 fargone, 9 furgen, 
F RUGGAK. [ad. F. poker.] fa. An 
oven-fork, a poker {obs.). b. (See quot. 1881.) 

14. . Tundalps Vis. 1059 The turmentowris com rennand 
With furgons and with tongis glowand. 1530 Palsgr. 223/2 
Furgone for an ovyn, ■uaifldree. 1534 Bug. Ch. Furnit. 
(1866; 211, iij furgons of yron, 1881 ILaymond MiningGloss., 
Furgen, a round rod used for sounding a bloomai^ fire, 

T Fu'rial, a. obs. [a, O^.furial, ad. X.furidUis, 
i.furia Fury.] Furious, raging. 

<71386 Chaucer Sgris T. 440 This furlal pyne of helle, 
1640 J. Gower Ovids Best, 43 Meanwhile, the young 
Prince, furiall lust doth movei 
Furibund (fiueTibamd), a. Also 5 furybound, 
6 Sc* farebund, 8-9 furibond, [ad. L. furU 


hund-us (f, fu7'ere to rage) ; the earlier forms 
through )c. furibondI\ Furious, raging, mad. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xix. 72 As a persone furyboundc 
and furyous. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. IX. 6x0 All in ane 
mynd and will, Richt furebund. x6oi B. Jonson Poetaster 
V. iii. M 3 b, [In a list of affected words] OblatraiU — Obcsecate 
— Furibund — Fatuate. 1669 W. Simpson Hydrol.Chyin. 78 
Enragements of that furiliuud animal the Matrix. 17SS 
T. H. Choker Orl. Fw. xiv. cxix, Brutal, superb, audacious, 
furibond. 1837 Carlyle /’'V. AVw. I. iv. iv. (1872) 120 A waste 
energy as of Hercules not yet furibund. 1855 R. R. M adden 
Li/e O' less Blessing/ on 1 1 . 104 Strangely jocular in his furi- 
bond movements. CSSq Standard xh }qxi. ^ The furibund 
utterances of Ultramontane journalism. 

t Fu'ribnadal, Obs. rare-'^. [f. as prec. -h 
-ALi] = prec. 

1592 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) II. 17 
The furibundali Champion of Fame. 

Furioane, -caiia, -cauo: see Hurbioane. 
t Fu'rie, Obs.~^ [ad. O^. furrer,fourrer to 
forage.j intr. To search. 

<71290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 377/26 To furie after a Carpenter. 
Furied (fuHTid), ^z. rare. [f. Fury d- -ed -.] 
Having fury, furious. 

1878 P. W. Wyatt Hardrada 6 The fight Unbroken 
raged in its first furied might. 
tFu*rifajBf. Obs. rare~'^. 

1689 T. Plunk ET Char. Cd. Commattder 14 Timon 
Misantropos (ti-ough churl enough) I think, was better than 
this Furifuff. 

Furi:^ (fiu^Tifoi), v. rare. [f. Fury 4 - -(i)ry.] 
trans. To render furious. 

1872 Browning Ixxix, Some real man. .must thwart 
And furify and set a-fizz this counterpart O’ the pismire. 

Fiirio'saait, a. Her. [?f. Furious <2. + -ant.] 
(See quot.) 

1828-40 Berry Encycl. Her. I, Furiosani, is a terra 
applicable to the bulk .and other animals, when depicted in 
a rage, or madness : it is also termed 
Fxxriosity (fiurijfi'siti). [ad. late L. furiosi- 
taFem, f. furidsue Furious : see -ity.] 

1 . The quality or state of being furious; fury; 
an instance of this. Now rare. 

1509 Barclay Shyp of F'olys (1570) 69 His owne madnes 
and cruell furiositie,^ 1560 Rolland Crt.^ Venus iii. 578 
We reid greit furiositie Of slauchter maid be I.eui and 
Simeon. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Furiosity, furioiLsness. 1894 
Phil. Robinson in Monthly Packet Feb. 152 His furiosities 
do not count for much. 

2 . Madne^-'S, esp. in Sc. Law (see quot, 1882). 
Brieve of furiosity : a Brieve directing an inquiry 
as to a person’s sanity. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) IV. 371 After the dethe of 
whom, Claudius.. as in furiosite, wolde say oftetymes, and 
inquire . . why M e.ssalina his lady come not to table. 147S 
Sc. Acts f as. Ill 118141 II. 112 pat in tyme tocura sa.d 
hrefe be reformit and a dauss put parin to Inqwre of pe 
foly and furiosite. 1557-73 Diurn. Occurr. (Bannat3rae) 
75 The quenis grace commandit him to p_as to the ca.steii 
of Edinburgh induring hir will, to appeis the furiositie 
foirsaid. 1707 in Athenmum i Feb. (i8g6) 143/1 A person, 
because of her Furiosity, unfitt to be dealt with according 
to Discipline. 1752 J. Louth i an of Ptocessiy^d. 2) 
286 Services of Idiotry and Furio.sity to pay as General 
Services. 1814 Scott Wav. xii, As it is expres.sed in the 
breves of furiosity. 1868 Act 31 <§' 32 Viet. c. 100 § 101 
The brieves of furiosity and idiotry hitherto in use are 
hereby abolished. 1882 W, Bell’s Diet. La%v Scotl.i 
Furiosity, or madness, by which the judgment is prevented 
from lieing applied to the ordinary purposes of life. 

11 Furioso iiuxidio), a. and sb. [It, L. furi- 
ostts : see Furious <z.] 

A. adj. iMusic.) See quot, 1825. Also quasi-irt/zi. 

1823 Crabs Technal. Diet., Furioso (Mus.l or confnria, 

Italian, signifying furiously or with vehemence. 1825 
Danneley Encycl. Mus., Furioso denotes a quick move- 
ment, but principally that species of movement which re- 
quires a wildness of character in the execution. 

B. jA a furious person. (Also furiosa fern.) 

Presumably suggested by the title of Ariosto’s Orlando 
Furioso. 

a 1670 Hacket a bp. Williams 11, § 202 (1693) 218 A violent 
Man, and a Furioso. 1710 Age of Wonders yl. in Wilkins 
Pol. Ball, (1860) II. 69 The furio.sas of the Church Gome 
foremost like the wind. 1726 De Foe Hist. Devil 11. viii, 
(1840) 290 He gave Oliver the protectorship, but would not 
let him call himself king, which stuck so close to that furioso, 
that the mortification spread into his soul. 1784 Leif to 
Honoria Mariasme 1 . 74 , 1 have heard one of these pitiful 
furioso’s raving to a most amiable woman. 

Furious (fiu^'riss), a. Also 4 fiiryus, 5-6 Sc. 
-ills, 5 Sc, furiouss, -eous, 5-6 faryous, 6 furi- 
oiise. [a, OF. furieus (mod.F. furieux), ad. L. 
furidsus, f. furia Fury.] 

1 . Of a person, an animal, etc. : Full of fury or 
fierce passion ; mad with anger, zeal, or the like ; 
raging, frantic. Also of actions, attributes, utter- 
ances : Proceeding from or exhibiting fury; fierce, 
raging, destructively or menacingly violent. 

<71374 Chaucer Compl. Mars 143 Now wol I speke of 
Mars, furious and wood. <71430 Lydg. Min. Poems 157 
Whan he [the lioun] is moost furious in hL_myhte, 
I’her comyth a quarteyn. 1533 Coverdale P$. vii. 6 Lift 
vp thyself ouer the furious indignacion of myne enemies. 
1582 N. Lichefield tr. Castanheda’s Cong. E. hid. xxxvi. 
87 a, Heerevppon, they began in a furious outrage, running 
out of their dores like madde men. 1611 Bible Ezek. v. 13 
When I shall execute iudgments in thee in anger and in 
furie, and in furious rebukes, 1641 in Heame Collect. 15 
Aug. (1706) (O. H. S.) I. 283 Y" furiousest Presbyterians. 
164s Milton Teirach. To Parlt., Wks. (1847) 175/2 The 
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furious incitements -which have been usM. 3:697 Drvden 
Georg-, jh. 419 The furious Mare, Barr’d from the 
Male, is frantick -with Despair. . 1752 I-Iume Ess, ^ Treat. 

1 . 62 Parties of religion are more furious. <21853 
K.0BEETSOM Led, iL U858) 58 Furious against evei'y one 
wiiose words make them tremlile at their own insecurity. 
1855 Motley IhitchRep. 1. iii. (1866) ijaThe King, already 
enraged, was furious at^ the^ presentation of this petition. 
1863 F. A. Kemble Resid. Georgia 14, I cannot help being 
astonished at the furious and ungoverned execration. 

b. transf. Of the elements : Moying with or as 
if moved by fury, violent, raging. 

1585 T. Washimcton tr. N'khoiay's in. vii. 80 If the 
water be too furious and deepe. 1611 Shaks. Cym/>. iv. ii. 
259 Fears no more, .the furious Winters rages. 1700 S. L. 
tr. EryMs Eay. E. I}id. izS It got a head after so furious 
a ^manner, that it set fire on the Ship itself. 177^ Pennant 
Toar Scot i. in 1772, 119 From the top is a view of the 
furious Streatn, 1799 Cowmn Castaway iv, The furious 
blast. 1853 Kane Grmneil £x/, xxiv. 11856) 196 Blowing 
a furious gaie. 

fe. Of pains, diseases, evil influences : Raging, 
cruel. Oi)S. 

c 1386 Chaucer FrmtkL T, $7$ In langour and in torment 
luryus. *430-40 Lydg. Bochas i. viii, <1544) 14 Folke 
w'ere there blent with furious darkenes. C1470 Henry 
Wallace \x. 211 Infureoiis payne. 1597 Gera 11. 
It. 270 Furious agues, *627 Abb. Abbot N'arr. in Rushw. 
Hisi. Coll, (1659)* I. 434 Some furious infirmities of Body. 

d. Fast and furious : (of mirth) eager, uproar- 
ious, noisy. 

*790 [see Fun 3|. xSao Scott Jz*ankoe xviii, Fast and 
furious grew the mirth of the parties. 

% Hyperholicalfy (afier Fr. use): Excessive, 
extravagant, rare. 

*668 Dryden Evenings Love in. i, What a furious indi- 
gence of ribbons is here upon my head S ^ Ibid. v. i, I will 
do my best to disingage my Heart from this furious Tender 
which I have for him. 1822-56 De Quincey Confess, (1862) 
7 Without a suspicion of his own furious romancing. 

^ 1 . Mad, insane. Obs, ^xs.\\\ Scots Law. 

*475 Sc, Acts Jas. /// (1814) II. 112 The Inquest fyndis 
bat he was ouder fule or furiouss. 1564 Child Marnages„ 
etc. (1897) *35 She, heinge seruaunt with the testatrix, did 
neuer Icnowe that eiier she was Lunatike or furiouse. *597 
Hooker Eccl. PoLy. kiv, § 4 Neither furious persons nor 
children may receive any ciuill^ .stipulation. *609 Skene 
Keg, MaJ.f Stat. Robt. /, 33 Fvrious men .sould be taken, 
and kexped be their friends.^ 164a View Print, Book int. 
'Obsenemi. lo Except the King be Captive, furious, or in 
his infancy. 1754 Erskine Princ, Sc. Law (iSop) 66 Idiots 
. .and furious persons cannot marry. 

1 4 , Foolish, absurd. Obs, 

*5*6 Pilgc. Petf. (W. de W, *531^ RSSb, In theyr moost 
furyous & false opinyon they iadged hym a dis.sembler 
and an ypocryte. x6o8 ix Hai,l il'/idii, <5- Ftnvs i. § 62, 

I have ever found, ■■ that to strive with ray superiour is 
furioiiSi with my equall doubtfull. 

6. Comb,,, &.S furious-curious, faced adjs. ; furious- 
wise adv. 

1593 Sylvester Du Barias ii. i. iv, Handk-Crafies 630 
Dauncing, foaming, rowling furious-wise. *614 — LUik 
Sartas 407 1 'he furious-curious Spell Of those Black-Arti.sts. 
*636 Rutherford Lett. (iS6a) 1 . 274 To go through a furious 
faced death to life eternal ! 

Ftoriously adv, [f. prec. + -ly 

i With fury, in a mad or frantic manner, to an 
irrational degree, madly. 

*555 Eden Decades ss They furiousely cryed out againste 
him. c 1620 Women Saints (E. E. T. S.) 46 'I'he king raging 
at these wordes and full of concupiscence, furfouslie .sayd 
vnto her [etc.]. *611 Bible Esek. xxiii. 25 'i’hey shall deale 
furiously with thee. *75* Warburton Julian (ed, 2) i. v. 
99 An inference .so furiously .sceptical, as would overturn 
the whole Body of civil histoiy. 1849 MACAttLAV I/ist. 
Eng, I, 36a His scheme was furiously attacked. 2873 
Black Pr. Thule {1874) 18 To see how furiously jealous 
you would liecorae. *890 Spectator ix Oct., Furiously 
interested classes. 

2. With impetuous or boisterous motion or agita- 
tion ; swiftly, violently, vehemently. 

«*577 Gasotcnk Dan Barihol,, Reporters ConcL xi.x, 
So .stales the streame, when furiouslie it flouth, i6ix 
Bible 2 Kings ix. ao lehu .. driueth furiously. *686 tr. 
CImrdkis Trav. 391 The water . . is furiously hot. 1700 
S. k tr. iFryke's Voy. E. Ind. 72 I’he Piece recoiled so 
furiously. *758 Reid tr, MacqveVs Chym. I. 279 The 
Phosphorus took fire, burnt furiously, and burst the vessels- 
*797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian xvj, Perceiving his master 
beset, he came furiously to his aid. *840 Dickens Bam. 
RudgeViy Before the words had passed my bps, he rode 
upon me furiously. *860 Maury P'kys. Ge&g. vi. § 312 Here 
..the .sea-breeze blows furiously, *877 Lady Brassey Voy. 
Snnheam xv, (1878* 269 Where the molten lava dashed up 
furiously against the rocks. 

3. Exct ssively, * awlully\ Qi.V.furietmment, 
*8w-56 0 e QumcEY Confess, (i& 5 a} 35 The lady of 175a 

if living in 1800 must be furiously ivrinklecjL 

I*lU?ioilsaess (fiu®Tissnes). [f. "as prec. 4 * 
-KK88.] The quality or state of being furious; 
madness, fury. 

exsoo Melmine xivi 32* M:Ayng..by her furyousnes 
suche horryble crje & iioyse that it semed al thayer to be 
replete with thundre & tempeste. ^ *535 Coveidaie Ps, 
kxviiCil. 49 He sent vpon them y^ furiousnesse of his wrath. 
»6aiiS Wither Brit, Rememb, in, *225 tJnlesse God had, in 
mercy, curb’d their fimousnesse, 274^7 Hrrvey Medii. 
(2828) 180 Instead of discharging the furiousness of his wrath 
upon this guilty head, 1840 in Smart; and in later Diets. 

I*lliris 031 * Obs, exc. Her. [a. MDu. vuur- 
ijzm (Kilian merijser), f. vuur ¥m% si. E ijun, 
ijzer, lEOif. (Ferh. Fleebish is a corruption of 
this.)] (See q«ot 1889.) 


1536 Bellenden Cron. Scoi. fi^zx> I. p. Ivii, He _fhat was 
found in the army but flint and furisine, or but his swerd. 
1889 Elvin Did. Her.t Furisons^ the steel used for striking 
fire from a flint. 

Purl (full), sh. [f. next vb.] 

1 . A roil, coil, or curl of any furled body. 

1643 Wither Mnsse 27 [Who] Hath taken downe, 

one furle of his proud saile.s. 2746-7 Hkrvev RTedit. \iZi^) 
180 Ye vernal Clouds, furls of finer air, folds of softer 
moisture. 

2 . The action of furling or state of being furled, 
the manner in which a sail is furled. 

1836 E. FIoward R. Reefer xxxit, That part of the sail . . 
was wanted to be rolled in with the furl. 2840 R. H, Dana 
Bef. Mast xxiii. 70 Every .sailor knows that a vessel is 
judged of, a good deal, by the furl of her sails. 

Purl (fM), V. [prob., as Prof. Skeat suggests, 
an alteration of Furdle v. 

I’his cannot, however, be considered certain, m furdle 
may have been due to a mixture olfurl and fardie. Cf. 
the synonymous F. ferler (by I.ittrd regar-ded as adopted 
from Eng.), also early niocl.F.j'^(?j/Tr (cited s.v. Frill).] 

1 . trans. *To roll up and bind (a sail) neatly 
upon its respective yard or boom ’ (Adm. Smyth) ; 
to roll or gather up (a flag) into small compass. 
Also with tip. To furl in a body, the bunt (see 
vbl. sb. i). 

2556 W. Towbson in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) **3 OfTeringvs, 
if wee woulde, to furle his Fiagges. and to he at our com- 
maundement in all things. 1626 Sir E. Drake revived in 
Arh. Garner'S} , 500 A rnip, .vdiich. .had not yet furled her 
spric-sail. 2647 Ward Simp Cc'jler 33 By furling up all 
the Ensignes. *712 W. Rogers Voy. 24 A Sailor going up 
to furl the Main-Top-Gallant Sail, fell. 1720 Loud. Gas. 
No. 5927/3 They furled their Colours and began to fly. 
*748 Anson's Voy. m. ii. (ed, 4' 413 We were full five hours 
in furling our sails, *775 7'ende»’B'ather ll. 242 The method 
of furling up a pair of colours. *842 TEMNy.soN Locksley 
Hall 127 Till, .the battle-flags were furl’d In the l^arliamcnt 
of man. *876 Saunders Lion in Path vii, The fishermau 
furls his sail. 

b. transf. 2x16, fig. 

axS%7 Lovelace {1864) 233 All the hopes of your 
reward you furl. *659 B, Pell hnpr. Sea 318 When pro- 
vidence has been please t to furle up the foggy curtains 
cf the Heaven.s. *723 Guardian No. ix i» 8 She on a sud- 
den . . furl’d her fan. *742 Lotul. ^ Country Brew. i. (ed. 4) 
65 This Paper must he furled or twisted round the Bung. 
2801 Southey 'Thalaba in. v, Month furl’d tlie tent. *8*6 
Scott Old Mart, xi, I hope ray sister-in-law is well— furl up 
the bed-curtain. 1847 Alb. Smith Chr. Tadpole viii. { i87c^ 
84 The umbrella was directly furled. x86x Lytton & Fane 
'i'annhliuser 25 But, furl’d beneath that florid surface, 
lurk’d A vice of nature, breeding death, not life, 1863 Fu. 
A. Kemble Resid. Georgia The eagle.. furled his great 
wing'S. 

1 2 . To twist or carl (hair). la quot. absoL Cf. 
Fkill V. Obs. 

xScRS Sylvester Du Bartas n. iv. ii. Magnif, 742 One., 
Combs out at length her go« dly golden locks, ,Th'oth«. . 
Frizzles and Furls in Curls and Rings a-part. 

F b. Uf a lion : To ruffle (its mane). Ohs. 

1682 Tate Ahs. <f* Achit. 11. 837 [The lion! Disdaining 
furls his mane and tears tlie ground. 
t8. To make nndulations on (a surface) ; to 
furrow, wrinkle. Obs. 

2681 Chetham Angled s Vade-tn. x. § x (1689)98 Cloudy 
and windy day that furls the Water. *742 Shlnstonk 
Sckoolmistr. 261 He.. furls his wrinkly front, and cries, 

‘ What stuff is here ! ' a *763 — Odes^ etc, (1765) ao6 Nor 
bite your lip, nor furl your brow. 

4 . To swathe or envelope in or wiih something 
twisted or folded. Now rare. 

271a Steele .Sped, No. 53 1* 8 A Purple Canopy furled 
with curious Wreaths of Drapery. i&>6 A. Duncan Nelson's 
Enneralz^ Hisstaff tipped witli silver, and furled with sarsnet. 
a *850 Rossetti Dofite 4> Circ. i. (1874) *84 When its flesh 
is furl'd Within a shroud. 

5 . intr. To become furled : to be rolled or 
gathered up in a spiral or twisted form; to curl up. 

x6j6Lond. Gaz. No. 2230/4 Her Foresail and Foretopsail 
furling aloft, *6 ^ Goao Celesi. Bodies i, ii. 3 Ic (a fog] 
sometimes casts it self into Threds or Ropes, and by the 
warmth of the Sun furls up into Gossamere, 2816 Byron 
Siege Cor. xi, 'fhe barmers drooped along their staves And 
as they fell around them furling. x8z* — yuan nu Ixxii, 
Her. .'Furkish trousers furl'd Above the prettiest ankle in 
the world. 

b. (with from^ t^.) To roll away (like passing 
clouds). Also {nonce-use) of the sky, to furl 
asunder. 

18x4 Prophetess ui. v, The Trojan ruins burning, and the 
skies Furling asunder, that the Gods may view I’heir 
dreadful \v;«Tants rig’rously fulfill’d. *8^ Ixiwell PoemSf 
Eorlom viii, And years of misery and sin Furl off, and leave 
her heaven blue. — Capime v, The dread, like mist in 
sunshine. Furled serenely from her mind. *859 M iss Muiaxik 
Monumi. T. ao6 The clotwls furled off from the sky, 

^ 6, Misused for unfurl . ,, 

2798 Pennant Bindoostan II. *53 A lady.. laid hold of 
an umVsrella, and furling it full in the animaJrs face, terrified 
it so that it bstantly retired, 

Hecce IPurled ppl. a. Also 3 Piirrlffie, one who 
furls i only in comb., as sail fierier. 

a *63^ Cleveland May Day i, Why shroud Ye up your 
selves in the furfd Sails of Night? c *860 H, Stuart Seoo, 
man's Cateck. 45 The sadlfurlers go below. Smyth 

Sailor's Word-m., Gasket,, a catd..fe? secaae furled sails to 
the yard 

t jPuTlengtll, Sc. Oh. ,■ l^furrow-Iemgtk, 
q.T. under Foeeow.] wFoEhOK®.' 
a *400-50 Alexander 3898 base fiodc, a* I fynd 


a furelenth of bred e. ^2450 Goiagros <§• Gaw. 1279 Ane 
furienth before his folk, on feildis so fa w. 

Fur less (f^'iles), a. £f. Fur lAi 4 - -less.] 
Having no fur. 

1855 Geo. Eliot frul, in Life (1S84) I. 301 Though he was 
wrapped in fur; and we, all fur-less as we were, pitied him. 
*882 Miss WooLsoN Anne 7 The degeneracy of the furless 
times. 

Furlet, -ot, obs. forms of Fielot. 

Fnrling^iS'jHt)), vbi. sb. [f. P'Url 4 --tng i.] 

1 . The aclion of the vb. Furling in a body ^ in 
the Inmt (see quot. 1867). 

1836 E. Howard R. R.eefer xxxxi. That they might prac- 
tise furling. *865 Masson Rec, Brit. Philos, iv. 345 The 
instinctive furling off. .of _a conceived external world of 
possibilities from a conscious and |x:rsisting personality. 
*867 Smyth SailoVs IVord-bk., Purling in a body, a method 
of rolling up a tojsail-.by gathering all the loose part of 
the sail into the top, about the heel of the topmast, whereby 
the yard ap]iears much thinner and lighter than when the 
sail is furled in the usual manner, which is .sometimes 
termed, for distinction sake, furling in the bunt, 

2 . Comb,,2%furling-system', toliug-line, aline 
or cord used in foiling sails. 

1626 Capt._ Smith Acdd. Vug. Sea-jnen 15 The . . gassits 
or furling lines. 2627 — Seaman's Gram. v. 22 Furling 
lines are small lines made fast to the top saile, top gallant 
saile, and the intssen yards acmes. x86o 3 Ierc. Marine 
Blag. VII. 2 14 Captain Finlay intended to confine his 
furling system, .to schooners. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word- 
bk., P'urlingdine, a generally flat cord called 2 gasket. 

Ftirloa^ (foulfiq). Forms ; 1 furlang, -img* 
3 -eng, 3-5 farie)lang(©, 4 feriong, fourlouge, 
4~5 for(e)lang(e, 4-6 -long(e, 4-5 ftir(e)long6, 
4- furlong, FL 4-5 for-, furlong. [OE. fur- 
king str. neut., f. furh, Fuekow + lang, Long / 

L Originally, the length of the furrow in the 
common field, which was theoretically regarded as 
a square containing ten acre.s. As a lineal measure, 
the furlong therefore varied according to the extent 
assigned at various times and places to the Acre, 
but was usually understood to be equal to 40 poles 
(rod.s, perches). As early as the 9th c. it was 
regarded as the equivalent of the Roman stadium, 
wliich was | of a Roman mile ; and hence furlong 
has always been used as a name for the eighth part 
of an Engii.sh mile, whether this coincided with 
the agricultural measure so called or not. The 
present statute fodong is 220 yards, and is equal 
both to the eighth part of a statute mile, and to the 
side of a square of 10 statute acres, 

a. as a measure in current use, (Early examples 
are wanting.) 

c 233a A rtk. ^ Aferl. 6693 .V. forlong he dede hem recoile, 
*377 Langl. P. PL B. v. 5 Er I hadde furen a fourlonge 
feyntise me heute, *4. , Sir Beues 752 (MS. M ) Ther was 
no hors in the world so stronge That myght fiblowe hym 
a fur longe. ^*400-50 Alexander ^^$6 A foure furelange 
orfjnie it was of full hrede. *470-85 Mai.ory Art/mrix, 
xi, Thenne he,. departed his wuye a furlonge. 2559 W, 
Cunningham Cosmogr. Oiasse ^ 56 1 ‘here is also cUver.sitie 
what a Furlong should cotiteine^ in length. *627 Capt- 
Smith Seaman's Gram. x. 48 Fifteene furlongs, that is, 
a mile and | parts. 1653 Walton Angler v. idi For 
Gesner ob.serves, the Otter sraeh a fish forty furlong off 
him in the water. 1703 Macndrell yourn. yems. (173s) 
15 AlJH^ut two furlongs out of 'fown. ^ *753 Chambiirs CycL 
Supp. s. V., in Scotland the furlong is equal to forty falls. 
1789 G. White Selborm xvi. (2853) 68 This noise may be 
heard a furlong or more. *824 Scott Ld. 0/ Isles vi. xxix, 
I'he fresh and desperate onset bore Ibe foes three furlonf^s 
back. *847 Emerson / Ww*, Monadnoc, HLs day’s ride is 
a furlong s|ace. 

b, Antiq. as a rendering of stadium or Gr- 

crrd^ioz^ 

C900 tr. Bstdds Ilisf. i, xxv. (1800) 56 Se is preora fur- 
lunga brad, c xooo Ag.i:. Gasp. Luke xxiv, 13 Syxti^ fur- 
langa fram hierusalem. 13.. E. E. A Hit. P. A. 1030 
'i’welue [thousand] forlonge space. *382 Wyclif Luke 
xxiv. J 'j A castel, that was fro Jerusalem in space of sixty 
furlongts. *550 Balk Image Both Ch. m. xxi. H h iij, A 
furlongs is the eyght parte of a myle and yontayneth 
a hundreth and xxv. paces, which is in length vi. hundreth 
and xxv. fote, *625-35 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. i. viii. 
(ed. 2) 195 A Furlong contains according to Herodotus 600 
feet. *760 Fawkes Hero Leander 23 note, 'i'he narrowest 
Part of the Channel is about seven Stadia, or Furlongs. 

tC. Furlong way: a short distance, iuTice the 
time taken in walking this, a brief space. Obs. 

c *384 Chauckr //. L'ame hi. 974 Or hyt a forlonge way 
was olde. ^*386 — Milkds T. 452 They .sitten stifle wel 
a furlong way. ^2450 Two Cookery-bks. ii. gt penne take 
}iem downe. .and lete .stonile a forlonge wey or ij. *470-85 
Malory Arthur v. v, I had lttuer..that 1 hadde ben a for- 
longe way to fore hym. 

1 2 . Used (on the analogy of i b) to render L. 
stadium in the sense of ^ the course for foot-races 
(Chiefly fig.) Oh. 

The course for runners at Olympia was a stadium in 
length ; hence the use of trraifitov, stoilimn in this sen.se,_ 

c *374 Chaucer Bodk iv. pr. iii. 03 (Camb. MS.) Yif a 
man rennep in the stadio or in the mrlong for the corone. 
c 2380 WYcLiF6Vr/w;. Sel Wks. IL 258 h^t rennen in j?® 
feriong for l>e pris. *450 *530 Myrr. our Ladye 32S After 
the forlonge of thys pre^sente lyfe. *5*6 Pilgr. Per/. (15.31) 
62 b, For every rclygyous pensone sholde renne in the force 
longe of perfcccyon. 

3 . An area of land a *- furlong " each way, con- 
taining ten acres. 
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1819 Rees €yd. s.v., The furlong as a superficial measure, is 
generally 10 acres, according to the acre of different counties, 

fb. The eighth part of an acre, Obs.--^ ■ 

Perh. only a blunder of Minsheu. 

161:7 Minsheu Ductor^ Ihirloug . .h, otherwise the eight 
part of ah acre. 1656 -83: in Blount 
i The headland of a common field. Ohs. fm. diaL 
?854 Charter of Mthehvolf 0/ Wessex in Cod. Dipl. V. 
Ill Of twelf aekeran ut foro bufon scortan hlince sat ^‘s 
furlanges ende. 1649 Blithe Enj^. Imprm. (1652) 10 

One Furlong butting or Hadlanding upon other Furlongs. 
1877 N. W. Line. Gioss., Furlong^ the road or boundary 
upon which the separate lots^ abut in an ‘ open field ' or 
piece of unenclosed ground divided into several occupations. 

5 . An indefinite division of an unenclosed field. 

x%. . Nemminster CartuL (rSjSt 122 Usque ad Gauelok 
furlang. 1377 Langl. P, PL B. v. 424 , 1 can fynde in a felde 
or in a fourlonge an hare. 1438 Nottingham Rec. 11 . 170 
Quinta acra jacet super eundera furlong. [But is this 4?] 1523 
Fitzhehb. 38 b, At a furlong called Dale furlong y® 

whiche furlong conteyneth .xxx, landes and two heed 
landes. 1637 Harrison in Sheffield Gloss., A piece of land 
enclosed lying in furlongs, villas Forby Foe. E. Anglia, 
Furlong, 2. disfvAow of an unindosed cornfield, 1839 
Stonehousr Axholine 302 Two selions of land containing 
one acre, lying in a furlong called Foxholes. 1854 Miss 
Baker Northampt, Gloss., P'urlong, an indefinite number 
of lands or leys, running parallel to each other. 

6. =Lani). (See qnot 1893.) Ohs. qkc. dial. 

1660 Sharkock Fegeiables 97 The land must be cast into 

furlongs, that the furrows may convey the water one to 
another into a general trench. 1893 Uffltsk. Gloss., Furlong 
..the strip of newly-ploughed land lying between two main, 
furrows. 

7 . * The line of direction of plowed lands * 
(Marshall). 

1787 W. Marshall Norfolk I. (1795) T31 Endeavouring to 
lay tlieir ‘furlongs’ north-and-south, that the sun may have 
an equal influence on either side the narrow ridges. 
Plirlougll. (fiJ'ika), sb. i^orms: 7 yorlofife, 
fore-loofe, forloff, furloff, -ogh, 7, 9 furlo, 8 
furloe, foreloff, 7-9 furlow, 7- furlough, [a. 
Du. verlof^ app. formed in imitation of Ger. wr- 
laub, t mr- Foh- pr€/.l + toot daub - : see Believe 
v.f Leave sb. Cf. Da, forlov, Sw. fdrlof. The 
Eng. word, having from the beginning been stressed 
on the first sylL, seems to show influence of the syn- 
onymous Du. &oriof,=^Get. urlaub (OHG., MHG. 
tirlouf), abstract noun coiresp. to the OTeut. vb. 
*izlazMjan, -laubjan to give leave, allow (Goth. 
nslaubjatiy OHG. irlotibdn, mod.G. erlaubm^ OE. 
dlicfan ] : see A- prefd and Leave sb.} 

1 . Leave of absence, esp. a permit or licence 
given to a soldier (or more rarely, an official) 
to be absent from duty for a stated time. 

x<Sz$ B. JoNSON Staple of N. v. i, I'he deed, .is a thing of 
greater consequence, Tlien to be borne about in a blacke 
boxe, like a Low-Countrey vorloffe, or Welsh- briefe. 
1637 R. Monro Ex fed. i. 34 The lievetenant ColoneM 
taking a fore-loofe, did go unto Holland. 1649 G. Daniel 
Trinarch., Lien, F, clxxxii, They’d feigned Furiqghs, of 
Sloth, or Feare. 1707 Farquhar Recrmting Officer i. i, 
Enter him a grenadier.. absent on furlow'. 1749 MS. Desp. 
14 Nov., Bd, of Trade, S. Carolhut T. 68 In Charles- 
town living on the license of your Excellency’s third 
foreloff. tmz Ann. Reg. tqZjt Maclaucblan. .was sent off 
upon a furlow for three months. X804 Wellington in 
Gurw. Desp, III. 4X Officers not on furlough, .are to join 
their^ corps without delay, 1835 Harkyat Jac. Faitkf. 
xxx\n. My ancle James came home on furlough, for he held 
a very higli and lucrative situation under the Company. 
1893 Forbes-Mitchell Remin. Gt. Mutiny 71 Over fifty 
men.. were found to have furlougirs, or leave-certificates., 
in their pockets. 

attrib. 1845 Stocqueler Handbk. Brit. /«</«» (185^) 51 
The salaries are large, .the furlough allowance and retiring 
annuity handsome and all-sufficient. 1876 Foyle's MilU. 
Diet. (ed. 3) s. v. Furlough, The furlough pay is as follows. 
fig. x8x6^ Coleridge Lay Semi. 378 One of tho.se short 
furloughs from the service of the body, which the soul may 
sometimes obtain even in this, its militant state, 
b. extended to general use. 

X763 Cowi’BR Lei. 9 Aug. Wk.s. {1876^ 5 My destination is 
settled at last, and I have obtained a furlough. 1793 Mad. 
D’Arblay Leii. 22 Feb., You., could not refuse to her 
reque.st the week’s furlough. 3:843 Lefevre Life Traof. 
Phys. I I. vii. 158, I. .demanded a furlough of a fortnight, 
to enable me to see my friends in England. 1848 Kingsley 
Saint's Trag. i. i, Would but her .saintship leave her gold 
behind. We’d give herself her furlough. 

1 2 . A passport ; a licence, or permit. 

<2x659 Cleveland Wks. (1687) 7 The greatest Honours 
on the aged hurl’d Are but gay Furlow.s for another World. 
i8a6 Scott Woodst. ii, Or what else will your uncle 
Everard do for us? Get us a furlough to beg? 

Purlougfli V. Cliiefiy U. S. [f. prec.J 

1 . tram. To grant (a person) a furlough ; to give 
leave of absence to. 

3783 N, Greene in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) IV. 
38 The Northern Army does not choose to be furloughed. 
3799 G, Washington Lett. Writ. 3893 Xiy. 208 The prac- 
tice of furloughing officers, and then renewing the furloughs 
from time to time. 1867 Emerson May-Day <5* Other 
Pieces Wks. (Bohn) III. 423 Amid the hue and cry Of 
scholars furloughed from their tasks. 1869 Lowell Cathe- 
dral 236 With outward senses fiu-loughed. 

2 . intr. To spend a furlough. 

3892 Black 4- White Christm.No. 31/2 The unsteady white 
gaiters of two Gremadiers furloughing in the village. 

Purloug^lied (f»*jL«d), ppl. a. [£ Furlough 
sb. or V. + -ED.] Having a furlough or leave of 
absence ; hence, imoccupied, inactive. 


1811 W. R. Spencer Poems f Ten thousand furlow’d 
Heroes. 1848 Lowkll Biglow P. Poems 1890 II. 23 She 
. . Patted the furloughed ferule on her palm. 1^4 Daily 
Tel, 26 Nov., All furloughed officers and men have been 
ordered to return immediately. 
tPnTmage. Obs. rare. [a. OF. fourmage 
(mod. F. popular X,. ^formdiicum, f. 
forma mould, Form.] Cheese. 

14.. Henrvson Two Myss 124 Bannatyne MS. vii. 
fi88i) 963 Furmag full fyne scho brocht in steid of geilL 

Purme, obs. form of Form. 

PurmeHte, -ty, fUrmety, -ity: see Fru- 

■MENTY. , 

Furnace (ftiunes), sb. Forms: 3 furneise, 
4-5 f(o)umeys(e, fo(ii)ruays(e, fournas, for- 
nayce, fornes, (5 fornas, fumase©), 4-6 for- 
ii0ys(e, f(o)unieis, fttriies(s, (5 furnoys, 6 fur- 
neyse, fournes), 6-7 fomace, (6 fouTnace, 
farnise), 6- furnace, [a. OF. fomiais, masc. 
(-Pr. fornatz^ fornaz. It. fornace), also fornaise 
.fotirnaise, — Sp, hornazd), repr. G./orndc- 
em, fornax, fem., f. forn'-tiS,furn-us, oveii.J 
1 . An apparatus consisting essentlallyof a chamber 
to contain combustibles for the purpose of subject- 
ing minerals, metals, etc. to the continuous action 
of intense heat. 

In modern use it chiefly denotes a building of masonry 
lined with firebrick, used for metallurgical operations, the 
baking of pottery, or the like ; but it is also applied to 
smaller apparatus (usually constructed of iron) used in 
chemistry, assaying, etc. 

a 3225 Juliana 32 As J?u. .te hreo children . . biwistest un- 
W’eommet from Tpa ferliche fur of furneise. a 3340 Ham- 
pole Psalter xyi. 4 |>e fournas \>a.t purges metall. 1382 
WycnF Matt vi. 30 The heye of the feeld, that to day is, 
and to morwe is sente in to the fourneyse. 3433 Pilgr. 
Sowle (Caxton 1483) iii- vii. 55 With fyre pykes they cast 
them in the forneis, 3535 Coverdale xvii 3 Like as 
syluer is tried in the fire and golde in the fornace. 3544 
Phaer Regym. Lyfe (1553) liij b, Baken or dryed as clay 
is in the fourneis, 3600 Shaks. A. Y. L. n. vii, 148 The 
Louer, Sighing like Furnace. 3664 Evei:yn Kal. Plort. 
(1729) 229 A plain single Furnace, (such as Chymists use in 
their Laboratories for common Operations).^ 3725 Dk B’oe 
Foy. round World (1840) 272 Running like liquid metal out 
of a furnace. 1837 Whittock, etc. Bk. Trades (1842) 130 
The furnaces, retorts and other apparatus are too numerous 
to be described. 1872 Ellacombe Ch. Bells Devon 1 . ir 
On the signal being given, the furnaces were tapped, and 
the metal flowed. 

b. l 7 'amf The fire of a volcano ; the volcano 
itself. 

3660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blands Trwo. yjii One of the 
most conspicuous furnaces of the Indies, .for the hill, .hath 
five mouths. .for casting out fire. 3796 H. Hunter tr. 
St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. <1799) L 344 Volcanos must have 
emitted their fiery currents more frequently in the earlier 
ages, when.. the Ocean, loaded with it’s vegetable spoils, 
supplied more abundant matter to their furnaces.^ 3804 
C. B. Brown tr. Volney's View Soil U. S. 99 The existence 
of this furnace agrees with all the traces of earthquakes 
hitherto mentioned. 

c. fff, esp. used to express any severe test or 
trial. Also, a place of excessive heat; a *hot- 
hed\ 

3340 Ayenh. 333 Jfise wordle het ne is bote.. a fornays 
anhet mid uer of zenne and of zorge. 1382 Wyclif Deut. 
iv. 20 The Lord took 30W, and ladde 30W oute fro the yren 
forneys of Egipte, 3497 Bf, Alcock Mons Perfect. C iij, 
He lyved here m purgatory and in the fornays of tempt^ 
cyon. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xv. 1 , He..oiien .set Of his 
broad gaping iawes the fornace wide. 3611 Bible Isa. 
xIviiL 10, X haue chosen thee in the fomace of affliction. 
1727-46 Thomson Summer fffrz Breathed hot From all the 
boundless furnace of the sky. .A suffocating wind the pilgrim 
smites With instant death. 3844 Kinglake Ebthen xxiv. 320 
Nablous is the very furnace of Mahometan bigotry* 
t 2 . Applied to an oven or chamber for pro- 
ducing a moderate continuous heat ; in quots. an 
incubating chamber. Obs. 

CJ4Q0 Maundev. (1839) 49 There is a comoun Hows in 

that Cytee, that is alle fltille of smale Fumeys ; and thidre 
bryngen Womraen of the Toun here Eyren of Hennes, of 
Gees and of Dokes, for to ben put in to tho Furneyses. 
1585 T. Washingi'on tr. Nicholay's Voy. i. viii. 7 b, Fur- 
naces, made in maner like unto . . stoves of Germanie in the 
whiche with a small heate they do.. hatch their egges. 
3616 [.see Furner i]. 

3 . A closed fireplace for heating a building by 
means of hot-air or hot-water pipes; also, ‘the 
fireplace of a marine boiler' (Adm. Smyth). 

1693 Evelyn Diary 28 Dec., Saw the effect of my green- 
house furnace. i88x Fawkes Horticult. Build. 218 Stoke- 
holes, furnaces, and boilers, should always be protected by 
an enclosed shed from rain and wind. 

4 . A boiler, cauldron, crucible. Obs. exc. dial. 
(See quots. 1884 and 1886.) 

i;x290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 295/63 A forneis he let maken of 
bras: and fullen it ful of led. 33.. E. E. Allit. P, B. loii 
As a fornes ful of flot J^at vpon fyr boyles. 1:3400 Lan- 
frands Cimrg. 171 J?e heete of he lyvere makih h® stomac 
to sei>e as filer makip a furneis to sebe. 3494 Nottingham 
Rec. in. 30 Unuin fornes de plumbo. 3540 Yatton 
Ckurchw. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 154 To sawyng y« cmyrbys 
to y* Fumes of Chyrche howse vjA ax^x Fuller 
Worthies (1840) III. 486 Seethe all these [herbs] (being 
well washed) in a furnace of fair water. 388^ Upton on 
Severn Gloss., Furnace, a large boiler set in brickwork, for 
brewing, making soup, &c. 3886 W. Somerset Gloss., Gal- 
vanized iron Furnace, 27 gals., .xxr. <yd. 

6. allrib. and Comb.^ as furnace air-pipe ^ -chink ^ 


-coke, -feeder, -filler, -fire, -firer, -glow, -heal, -Jwuse^ 
-smoke ; furnace-burning, -like adjs. * furnace-ward 
adv. Also furnace-bar = fire-bar (see Fire B. 5) ; 
furnace-bridg© (see quot. ) ; furnace cadmia 
or cadmium (see quot.) ; furnac©'drift, f -eartli 
(see quots.) ; fnrnaceman, one who tends a fur- 
nace; furnace -pumice Metall., ‘a slag^ often 
produced in smelting pisolitic iron ores, having the 
cellular appearance of pumice-stone ’ (Cassell) ; 
furnace-tub© (see quot.). 

3664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. {xi2^ 231 The ^Furnace Air- 
pipes. .are placed to pass through the Fire and Brick- work. 
1^8 Lockwood's Diet. Mech. Engm., * Furnace Bars. _i874 
Knight Diet. Mech. I. 926/2 * Furnace- Bridge, a barrier 01 
fire-bricks or of iron plates containing water thrown acro;^ 
die furnace at the extreme end of the fire-bars, to prevent 
the fuel being carried into the flues, and to quicken the 
draft by contracting the area. 1593 Shaks. 3 Ben. .VI, 
n. i. 80 All my bodies moysture Scarse serues to quench my 
^Furnace-burning hart. 3883 Raymond Mining Gloss., 
^Furnace cadmium or cadmia, the oxide of zinc which 
accumulates in the chimneys of furnaces .smelting zinci- 
ferous Ores, a 1849 Mangan Poems (1859) 35 That the 
flame, with subtle flood. Through the *furnace-chink may 
fly. 1889 Daily News t6 Dec. 2/7 This week ^furnace coke 
has been selling at z2s. 6ii. to asr. per ton at the ovens. 
3892 Northunmd. Gloss., ^Fumace-drift,& passage leading 
into an ‘upcast’ pit provided with a furnace for the pur- 
pose of ventilating the mine. 1612 Sturtevant Metallica 
(3854) 314 *Furnace-earths .. where-witball you build up 
your Furnaces. 3858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, "^Furnace- 
feeder, a stoker or fireman ; one who simplies fuel to the 
furnace. 389a Labour Commission Gloss,, ^Furnace Fillers, 
men who remain at the top of the furnace and empty therein 
the loaded barrows sent up from the bottom. 1:1645 
Howell Lett. 1 . xxix. 41 If this small *furnace-fire hath 
vertue to convert such a small lump of Dark Dust and. 
Sand into such a precious clear Body as Crystal. 3889 
Daily News 4 Dec. 5/6 A * furnace firer. .stated that [etej. 
1863 ' 65 J. Thomson Sunday at HmnpsisaddK, The East 
re.sumes its *furnace-glow. 3849 E. E. ISKtiEz. Excurs.S. 
Africa II. 407 Alternate *furnace heat and chilly damp- 
ness. 3882 OuiDA In Maremma 1 . 62 A '’‘furnace-house to 
make the salt that was raked upon the beach. 3577 B. Googe 
Heresbach's Husk n. (1586) 77 b, The Furrow must be made 
■’^Furnase like, straight aboue, and broade in the bottome. 
1825 'H.kzz.k Narrative (1828) III. 33 Such a furnace-Hke 
climate. 3883 Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining, *Fumacemitn. 
3884 B'ham Daily Post 23 Feb. 3/5 Wanted two little Mill 
f'urnacemen. 3797 College 20 Like *furnace-smoke in 
volumes rolling down. 1888 LocMoooifs Dkt. Meek, Engin., 
*Fumace-iube, the tube within which the fuel is enclosed 
in an internally fired boiler. cxeisoPallad.on Busk 1. 1087 
B'ixst floore hit ij feet thicke enclynynge softeThe *fourneis 
ward. 

riimace (f^-mes), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . a. Iratts. To exhale like a ftamace. h. hdr. 
To issue as from a furnace. 

3598 Chapman Achilles Shield Ep. Ded. Aiyb, TIiat 
raging vicer, which. .Furnaceth the vniuetsall sighes and 
eomplaintes of this transposed world. 3607 Shaks. Cor. 
i. vi. 66 He furnaces The thicke sighes from him. 3624 
Quarles Div. Poems, Sion's Sonn. xx, Represse those 
flames, that furnace from thine eye. 

2 . trans. To subject to the heat of a furnace, 

16x2 [see the vbl. sb.]. 384a T. Graham Chem. v. 474 It 

has been proposed, instead of furnacing the sulphate of soda, 
to decompo.se it by caustic barytes. 3876 Catal. Set. App. 
S. Kens. No. 2726 This mixture is furnaced during a period 
of 5I hours. 

fg. 3790 J. Williams Shrove Tuesday (3794) 33 The 
faithful must be damn’d before they die, And, like th' 
asbestos, furnac’d to be white. 3848 Lowell FaMe for 
Critics Poet. Wks, 1890 III. 50 Every word that he speaks 
has been fierily furnaced In the blast of a life that hffl 
struggled in earnest. 

3 . To make a furnace in. "" 

3833 [see Chimney z/.]. 

Hence rtfvuaoed ppl. a., in quot. fig . ; 
naciugr vkl. $b., also atlrib. Also PtLTnacer. 

3612 Sturtevant Metallica 58 All kinde of ouens, 
lamps, stones, kilnes, hearths, all which we generally com- 
prehend vnder the name of Furnacing. Ibid. 59 Furnacing 
may be briefly touched as being a necessarie instrument in 
most Inuentions. 3853 IJre Diet. Arts II. 680 The dex- 
terous management of this transposition characterizes a 

f ood soda-furnacer, 3862 H. C. Kendall Fainting by Way 3 
‘oems 20 F urnaced waste lands , . like to .stony billows rolled. 
1869 — Glen of Arrawatta 167 In soft Australian nights; 
And through the furnaced noons. 3880 J. Lomas Alkali 
Trade 4 The manufacturer sb.ould be.. able.. to.. perform 
the furnacing operation himself. 

Obs. exc. Hist. Forms: 4-8 foiv 
nage, firnage), 5- furnage. [a. OY.fornagc 
CY.fournage), f. OY. forti (F. four) x—'L. furn-us 
oven.] a. The process of baking ; the price paid 
for baking, b. Feudal Law. (See quot. 1753 ; the 
interpretation is justified by the med.Lat. quots. in 
Du Cange s.v. Furnagium.) 

3468 in Stends Snrv. Land. (ed. Strype 3754') II. 443/3 The 
Baker shall be allowed . . two Lofis for Fornage. a 1470 
Tiptoft C^sar v. (1530) 7 lliey shulde have iw come to 
furnage. 1572 in Nichols Progr. Q. Elis. II, 48 Wood for 
firnage of breed by the yere. 3603 F. Tate Bouseh. Ord. 
Edw. If, § 43 (1876) 26 This serjant shal take for fornage 
of pain de main for the kinges mouth. 3676-1732 in Coles. 
1753 Chambers Cycl, Sitpp., Fornage, the fee taken by a 
lord from bis tenants, bound to bake in the lord’s ov^, or 
for a permission to u.se their own. 3875 Sussex Gloss., 
Furnage, a sum formerly paid by the tenants of the Lord, 
of the manor for right to bake in his oven. .3882 A. W. 
Alexander Preston Guilds 6 A burgess may make an oven 
upon his grounds, and bake for his furnage for one horse 
load of flour or meal, one halfpenny. 
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FURB-ISHED. 


miirik 3851 Turner D&m. ArcMi, 11 . iii. 112 A seigno 
rial oven in which all the tenants were obliged to bake 
their bread and pay furnage dues. 

Purner Obs. exc. dial. Also 5-6 

farnour, 7 farnar. [late ad. OF. 

fonder '.—IvitQ 'L. furndrius, {, furn-tis oven.] 

1 . One who has charge of an oven ; a baker. 

Liber Niger in Househ. On/. (1790) 70 One yoman 
furnour also in this office [the Bakehouhc] making the 
weyght of brede. 1555 Will of T. Clay ton i Somerset Ho. 
To Christofer Strongman my furnour 1612 Sturtevant 
Metallica (1854) 117 Glasse windowes. .so that thereby the 
Furnar may continually see and behold his Rawe-matters 
,, and how his lire and Furnace worketh upon them. x6i6 
Trav. Ens^, Lil^r. in Harl. Misc. I. 338 The countiy 
people bring their eggs., to this place, where there is an 
oven, or furnace, purposely kept temperately warm; and 
the furner, or master thereof standeth ready at a little door, 
to receive the eggs. 1736 Lewis ///s/. Isle Tmet (ed. 2) 36 
Earner, a baker. 1887 Kent Gloss., Furner, a baker. 

2 . (See qtiots.) 

1398 I^LORio, Bhciere, a furner or a maulkin. 184,7-78 
Halliwex,!., Furner, a nialkin for an oven. Linc» 
t P'S 3 -' 3 Ciie J, 2/. Obs. la 4 farneye. [ad. OF. 
furni-r : see next.] trans. To procure. 

3:3. . Coer tie L, 5517 Furneye a tree, styff and strong. 
tPuTninieiit. Obs. Also 6 f(oiurnyment, 
(furnament). [ad. O'f . fourniment, tfournir to 
Furnish.] a. The state or condition ol being fur- 
nished. 1 ), pi. Accoutrements, decorations, fittings, 
JSS 3 Brende Q. Curtius ni. 14 Neither the men nor the 
horse .. glistered .. with golde nor precyous furnymentes. 
i5«Si T. Hoby tr. Casiiglmie's Cmtriyer (1577) S ij a, I wyll 
not haue the Courtier bereaued from hys due honoure and 
the fournymentes wliiche you youre .selle promised hym 
yesternyght. 3596 Spen.ser F. Q. iv. iii. 38 I’hey spyde 
with speedie whirling pace One in a charet of siraunge 
furniment, 

Purnisli sb. [f. next vb.] fa. A 

ftirnishing or providing ; concr. a provision or 
stock of anything {pbsl). f b. The state of being 
furnished or fitted \ohs^» C. coUoq. A setting off 
or embellishing. 

1300 Will of Treffry (Somerset Ho.\ A Furnyssh of bras. 
3604 Daniel Funeral Poem Eeerl JDitionsk., 'I'hat funiish 
perfect held. 1613-21 — Hist. Eng. 160 He sends him a 
whole Furni.shof all Vessels for his ChamDer of cleane gold. 
16^ Greene's Groafs TK Wit A 3, To lend the w'orld 
a furnish of witte, she lay.s her owne to pawne. 1633 
. Done //AC Sepinagint 115 Very liberal! .. chieny to 
ave in regard the Furnish for these grave and reverent 
Persons. Ibid. 179 B'urniture for the whole furnish of a 
chamber. i8g6 JOaily News 7 Mar. 6/3 The chin . . is often 
the lietter for the ‘ furnish ' of the .strings, 

ElJjrilisjh. (filjnij], V. Forms: 5-6 fotirn-, 
fuxnisis}h.e, -ya,s)h.e, (6 fornyssb, furnesshe, 
-ioe), 6-7, 9 Ar. farneis, -ess, -ich, -ise, -yse. 
[a. OF. furniss- lengthened stem oi fumir, also 
fo'mir. foumir{f.fou!mr)«=iVt..t Sp., Pg^.fornir, 
It. fo 7 ‘nire, app. a Com. Kom, alteration of an 
earlier ’^Jortnire, ^fromire (Fr. fonnir, furmir, 
fromtr)^ ad. WGer. *frummjan (OS. /;'«;« wmw, 
OliO.frumtnen, MHG. vntmen) to iurther, pro- 
mote, accomplish, supply, f. (as in OHG., 

OfS.fruma fem., profit, advantage) ablaut-var. of 
^fram- forward : see From.] 

+ 1 . trans. To accomplish, complete, fulfil. Also 
with that and obj. clause : To bring about, ensure. 

c 1477 Caxton yason 87, I shall not deporte me but that 
I slml furnissihe myn auowe, cr48o — Blatickardyn ix. 
(3890) 39 The knyght. .shewed hym the waye that he muste 
holde for to faray.sshe hi.s entrepryse. Ibid, xxxiv. 126 For 
to see and furny.sshe that this were doom 1494 FABY,\.Nf 
Citron, bxxiv, 62 To furnysshc or perfourme the Story of 
Vortiger, cisoo Mehislue xx. nx Behighte no thing but 
that ye may fournysshe & hold it. a 1333 Lo, Berners 
I/uon Ixxxi. 245, I sawe that I hadde fumysshed your 
message. 13SX Korinson tr. jT/ore’s Utep. i, (iSpji) 2x2 
A man mays see . .furnished . . those thinges whiche husbaude- 
men doo commenly in other countreys. 

To fill, occupy, garrison (a place, etc.). 
Const, of, with, also simply. Obs. 

c 1500 Three Kings' Sons E. T. S.) 33 The houses were 
all fornyssht with folkes. 1523 Lo. Berners Froks. I. 
xxxviii, 52 I'he cyte wa.s .strong, and well fumysshed of men 
a warr, 1326 Househ. Ord, 153 'I’here shall be a boord,. 
furnished with lords spiritual! and temporal. 15^ Ckanmer 
in Furniv. Ballads fr. JiJSS. I, 384 Four rich chitrette.s, 
oneof them empty, & three other furnished withdiversancienc 
old ladies. *596 Dalrv.mi‘le tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. X. 278 
U’he Gouernour commandes to furnice the castell of Ed‘. be 
al nieines. 3692 Ray DissoL World Pref. (1732) ii A 
World already filled & furnished. 

tb. To fill, occupy (a position); also with 
1376 Fleming Fapwpl. Epist. 257 There is a place voide 
and to be furnished. 1383 Golding Calvin on Deut. xviii, 
308 That they haue neede to l>e instructed or els that they 
c.annot furnish out the place to performe their dutie. 
tB. To snpiffy, provide for (needs, occasions, 
expenses'). Ohs. 

3496 in Ld. Treas. Aec. ScolL (tZffl. 304 Item, .giffin. . 
to furnys Margret Drummondi.s costis in Linlithquho. 3535 
L. Saunders in Coverdale Lett. Mart. (1364) 191 My need 
concerning bodely necessaryes is . . furny.slied by Gods 
provision. 1666 Marvell Corn Iii. Wks. 1872-5 IL n?2 
The House is much in earnest to furnish his Maje.stye’s 
present occasions, 

4 . To provide or supply 7 vith (something neces- 
sary, useful, or desirable, either material or im- 
material). t Also const, in (efi Find v. 19), of. 


1529 Wolsey in Four C, Eng. Lett. 10 Of evry thyng 
mete for houssold vnprovydyd and furnyshyd. a 1333 Ld. 
Berners Htwn xlvi. 354 Whan the shyppe was fournyshyd 
with vy taylles, than he put therin his horses. 3550 Crowley 
Way to Wealth 326 Let your wiues . . furnishe them .selues 
with al pointe.s of hone.st hou.sewifery. 3553 Brende Q. 
Curtius X. s To furnish them of iron, hemp and .sails. 1396 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. v. 30X Scotland had 
furnist Jngland in all neces.saries to the Weiris. x6io Shaks. 
Tefnp.ii. ii. 147 Come, sweare to that: kxsse the Booke; I will 
furnish it anon with ixew Contents. 1625 Purchas Pilgrims 
IL IX. XV. § 9. 3600 Parmezan, of which the Bailo of Venice 
doth alwayes furnish them. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Reercat. in. 
(1677) 38 Ending at May, at which time the 'J'rees begin to 
be furni.shed with Leaves. 3700 Wallis in Collect. (O. H. S.) 
1 . 319 A man may be furnished with genteel accomplishment. 
3754 Erskine Princ.Sc. Law{xZcrp) 18 .\n inhabitant, .who 
has furnished one . . in meat, clothes, or other merchandise. 
3772 Mackenzie Man /-Pr^r'/r/iLiv. (1823 ‘470 There was too 
much innocence in the breast of Lucy, to .suffer it to be 
furnished with disguise. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. L 
638 The officers . . had orders to furnish him with whatever 
military aid he might require. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 

V, 192 He [Plato] has furnished us with the instruments of 
thought. 

f b. ifztr. for zrjd. To provide oneself 7t/zV/4 
(something^. Obs. 

3631 Nath. Ward Let. in Simp. (1S43) 93, I expect 

measure hard enough and must funiish apace with propor- 
tionable armour. 

c. (Chicily in To provide (an instrument, 
organ, etc.) 2vith (some appendage subsidiary to 
its function). 

3799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 15 Rockets may be both 
witliin and without furnished with cmckers. 3816 J. Smith 
Panorama Sc. Art 11 . 352 Each of the Madders .should 
be furnished with a stopcock. 3830 R. Knox Blclard's 
A mat. 30 Bones . . which . . are furnished with a great mass 
of muscles. 1886 .A Winchell Walks ^ 'PalksGeol. Field 
252 ITie. .tail of this bird, .is furnished with proper quills. 

1 6. simply. To supply with what is necessary. 
3596 Shaks. Merck. V. iLiv.9 T’is now but foure of clock, 
we haue two houres To furnish vs. 3633 Bible Ps. Ixxviii. 
39 Can God furnksh a table in the wildcrnes? 3633 J. Done 
Hist. Sepiuagint ^ It is succoured and furnished by the 
neerene.sse of the Fort of Ascalon [etc.]. 3668 Culpepper 
& Cole Harthol. Anat. Man. 11. iii. 318 The outer [branch] 
..furnishes the Cheeks and Muscles of the Face. 36S8 
R. Holme Armoury iii. 185/1 The Abbots I’able must be 
furnished for Strangers. 3743 Lord. Country Brew. 11. 
(ed. 2) 93 The Engli.sh . . thinking themselves compleaily 
furnished by Barley and Oat-Malt*Liquors, have .supinely 
neglected the Improvement of the be.st of all others, 
tb. To decorate, embellish. Obs 
3^99 Shaks. Muck Ado in. i. 103 lie shew thee some 
atiires, and haue thy counsell, Whicli is the best to furnish 
me tomorrow. 1690 Halifax A/fy/. Earl Dorset 185 The 
wounded Arm wou’d furnish all their Rooms, And bleed for 
ever Semdet in the Looms. 

C. in Jlop-growing. (See quot.') 

3848 jfriil. R. Agric. Soc, IX. il. 555 It is not. .necessary 
for the hop-tiers to wait until there are three bines for every 
pole long enough to tie, that is, fur tlie hills to furnish, as 
they term it. .When every pole is furnished with three bir.es 
ull the remainder out of the hills. Ibid. 556 , 1 have known 
ine tlmt has been kept back . . by cold weather , . so as not 
to furnibh the poles before the middle of June, 
f 6. tsp. To prepare for work or active service ; 
to equip (a person), caparison, harness (a horse), 
fit up (a weapon, etc.'), fit out (a ship). Obs. 

3548 Prky Council Acts (3890) II. 397 Hand-goones 
furnrsshed, cc. 3577 Hanmer Ahc. Eccl, Hist, v, ix. (3639) 
494 Cho.sroes, being now furnished to baitell. 3593 Shaks. 
3 Hen. FI, iv. i, 39 He then, that is not furnish’d in this 
sort. Doth but vsurpe the Sacred name of Knight. 35^ 
DA[,RyMPLK tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot, ix, 242 How sune the 
schip was now furniched, sayle thay lous. 3598 Barret 
Thtor, Warres n. i, 18 He shall not suffer any souldier to 
come thither without hi.s Armes fully furnished. 3607 
Topsf.ll Four-f, Beasts » 1658) 244 Bucephalus. , being sadled 
and furnished. .could endure none but Alexander. 1657 
R. Ligon Barbadoes 1 1673) 22 Far better.. to purchase 
a Plantation there ready furnish’d. 3684 Bunyan Bilge, lu 
34 There Is sufficient to furnish them against all attempts 
whatsocv't;r. 1703 Maundrkll fourn. ferus, (1732) 327 
Six led Honses, all of excellent shape, and nobly furnish’d. 
3725 Defoe Voy. round World (1840) a Every sailor is able 
to do it if hi.s merebams are but qualified to furnish him for 
so long a voyage. 

7 . To fit up (an apartment, a house) with all 
requisite appliances, including a supply of movable 
‘furniture^ (see FuftMTUiiE /)* wWch in mod. use 
is the predominant notion. 

[3633 Bible Luke xxil 12 He shall shew you a large vpper 
roume furnished. {Strictly to sense 5 J 3650 Evelyn Mem. 
(1 857) 1 . 270 A stately cbamlier furnished to have entertained 
a pnnee. 3762 H. Walpole Vertue's Amcd. Paiut. I. i. 2 
The apartments are lofty and enormous and they knew not 
how to furnish them* 3838 Thirlwall Greece V. xli. 1 59 He 
had taken more pains to furnish his home, than his mind. 
3874 MiCKLETHWAiTE Mod. Par, Churches 342 A church 
may be furnished, as well as built, by degrees. 

ahsol. 3837 Hook in Life L 407 My lady is very busy 
st.ftirnish:i»g. 

8. To provide, contribute, afford, supply, yield. 

The general oirrency of this sense appears to date from 

the i8th c., and is porh. due to mod. Fr. influence. Ihe Sc. 
instances i6-i7tlhc.- quoted below may belong to 6. 

[3563 WinJet Wks. (38905 IL 6 , 1 may nocht furnise to this 
excellent werk euery kind • of necessar .wi^pin, 1640-x 
Kirkcudhr. War-Comtn. Min. Bk.US^s' 142 The Committie 
finding that Johne Wilwiie, runaway, in Crocemichnel, is 
unable to goe upon service, .ordmnes the said paroche of 
Crocemichaei to furneis ane uther in his place.] 17^ Sher- 
lock Disc. (1759) I. iii ISO Philosophy has furnished 
Difficulties on every Side. , Bee No% s Urn-- 


fort. Merit f g The host, .refused to furnish him a dinner 
without previous payment. 1790 Burke B'r. Rev. Wk.s, V. 
78 The idea of inheritance (urni.she.s a sure principle of 
conservation. xBog Med. frnl.XXl. 390 The exhalents .. 
furnish a fluid .similar in iLse to the secretion of the lachrymal 
gland. 1849 Ruskin Se7/. Lamps iv. § 29. 119 The pinnacles 
furnish the third term to the spire and tower. 3875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2> I. 453 The proof which you desire has been 
already furnished 3888 Bmc’E A mer. Cofmnw, L iii, 25 
note, Rhode Island .. has furnished the most abundant 
analogies to the Greek republics of antiquity. 

9 . dial. ~ Buenjsh nP- Hence in Slabk slang, 
of a horse: To fill out, gain in strength and 
* condition (Cf. Furnished 2 b.) 

386a H. Kingsley Ravenshoe II. x. 103 The horse had fur- 
nished so since then. 1883 lH^udard 19 May 3/3 Being a big 
horse he is not quite furnished yet. Mod. (Sufolk) ‘ She is 
tall for age, and thin ; now, it is to be hoped, she will begin 
to furnish*. 

10 . With adverbs. 

a. jFurniJsh. forth. Used by Shaks. with the 
sense — 5, 6 aliove ; echoed by later writers (by 
Scott in the more recent sense S'). 

3597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IF, i. ii. 251 Will your Lordship lend 
mee a thou.sand pound, to furnish me forth? — 

Ham. 1. ii. 181 The Funeral Bake-meats Did coldly furnish 
ftirih tlie M.arriage Tables. 1810 Scoit Lady of L. 1. xxii, 
Our broad nets have swept the mere, To furnish forth your 
evening cheer. 1825 Cobbett Rur. Rides 188, I got my.self 
well furnished foith as a defence against the rain. 

b. Furnish, out. {a) To supply what is lack- 
itig in ; to complete. {Lj To supply adequate 
materials or provision for, (c) To send out with 
proper equipment or training. Now rare. 

3577 B. GocyGE Heresbach's Husk iv. (15861 184 b, When 
. .you are to furnish out the number, you niu.st [etc.]. 1581 
Molcaster Positims ii. (1887) 5 'Fo furnish out all know- 
letige in the cunning, and all ludgement in the wise. 3607 
Shaks. Tinum in. iv. 116 There’s not so much left to 
furnish out a modertpe Table. 3639 Fui.ler Holy Wnrv. 
V. (1647) 236 They, .improved their interest with all their 
benefactours, to furnish out a fleet. x66a H. More Philos. 
Writ, Pref. Gen. (1712) 22 Whose great example, furnished 
out many undaunted Champions of the Christian Faith. 
3702 Addison Dial. Medals i, 16 How many Heroes would 
Moor-fie!ds have furnished out in days of old. 3750 Johnson 
Rapubter'^o. i F 15 He may yet have enough to furnish out 
an essay, 1847 L Hunt Men, Women, B. I. xiv, 268 
Modern cu.Niotns. often leave to the imagination the task of 
funii.shing out the proper quantity of beauty. 

tc. Furnish up. {<2) I'o supply the necessary 
material for, make up, bang into a complete form. 
{b') To fit up with proper equijiment. Obs. 

*573 G. Hakvkv Let^er-bk. (Camden; 9 Here was stuf gud 
plente to furnish up, a trim tragedl 1593 Abp. Bancroft 
Damig. Posit, in. xiii, ii? Before a National! Synode be 
celebrated, let it be (ailed three nwnethes afore, that they 
may prepare and furnish vp those thinges, that belong vnto it, 
3606 G. W[oonax:KEl ir. Hist. Ivsime 26 a, With al dilli- 
gence. .he furnished vp his Natty to the sea 1785 Crabbb 
Newspaper 221 As many rows, as furnish up a sheet 

Fiir 3 iisiial)Ie (iriniJabM *, <2. ff. Bbrnish v. 
■4 -ABLE.] Capable of being furnisbed. 

3833 ( 'ARt.YLE Sart. Res, (1858) 121 Ha.st thou not a Brain 
..furnishable with some glimmerings of Light? 

I*uniisl 3 Led (S*ini|t\ ///. a. [f. Furnish v. 
+ -EX) C] In senses of the vb. 
d*!. Possessed of one’s faculties physical and 
mental. Obs, 

*473 Nov., Patent Roll 13 Edw, IV, t m. 3 Cure 

deerest sons whom it hath pleased God to yeve unto us 
hotil and fornissed in nature, ^ ^ 

2 . Generally preceded by a qualifying adverb, 
and often only with the force of the pass, ppk* 
t a. Provided or stocked with (something, 
material or immaterial). Ohs. 

3570 Satir. Poems Reform, xxii. 34 A wylie wieht..With 
warklly wit wtiill furnissit at will. 3670 D Denton Descr. 
New York 1 18451 5 These Rivers are very well furnished with 
Fish. 3674 Fl.ayfohd Skill Mus. i. xi. 56 Our own Nadon 
was never better furnished with able and skilful artists. 
3^7 Dampiek Fov. I. viii- 231 It was plentifully furnished 
wiih groves of Green Trees. 3751 J. Stuart in Lett. Lit. 
Mifi (Camden) 382 Gentlemen, .abundantly furni.shed with 
Literature. 3756 C Lucas Ess. Waters III. 237 The city is 
plentifully furnished with a very excellent coal. 

b. Covered with flesh, filled out. [ = F. hien 
fmrniLS 

n 1533 Ln- Berners Arthur (1814) 258 He was byg, and 
mighty.. with byg annes and longe, wel furnis,sbed, 

C. iujuipjied ; formerly in material sense, f Ac- 
cotitred, dressed, provided with necessaries; now 
only in immaterial sense, Informed, instructed, 
prepared. tOf a tree: Clothed with foliage. 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet. Epist. Aij, Some other not so well- 
furnished .-Ls your Lordeshypp is. 1566 Painter IW. Pleas. 
(1569) 150 b, '1‘he sight of his sonne richly furni.shed .. did 
more astonne him. 3576 Fleming PanopL Epist. 83 Readie 
furnished again.st all manner of misfortune.s. 1585 T. 
Washington tr. Nicholafs Foy. x. i, i b, I'wo (ialHe.s of the 
best and best furnished that were within the haven of 
MarseilHe. 3596 Shak.s. 3 Hen, IF, v, iii. 21 A gallant 
Knight he was . . S'-mblably furnish'd like the King him* 
selfe. 3596 Dalrymi'LK tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot, The 

Scot is sal rais ane furnist armie, nochtwithstanding vpon 
the French expenses. x6ix Bible a Jim. iii 17 That the 
man of God may be perfect, throughly furnished vnto all 
gorxi workes 3647 Malvezzfs Pouriract 47 1 'he Engli.sh- 
men were expected with so furnished a preparation, that 
[etc.]. 371* J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 148 This 

Shrub grows verj' well furnish’d, 3869 Goulburn Purs. 
Holiness Pref. 9 For the compo-sition of which its writer is 
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by no means furnished. 2875 Hamerton Tntelt IJft r, i. 
(1876; 4 A remarkably clear, and richly furnished intellect. 

d. Of a house or apartment : Stocked with fur- 
niture : e.g. in phr, to let, fu 7 ‘nished, 
rno^Lond. Gaz. No, 3905/4 The Three Colts Inn. .is to be 
let., furnished. 1:734 Berkeley Let^ to Priori Apr. Wks. 
1871 IV. 220 We would .. have a furnished house to our- 
selves. 1801 ^vtmvLKU Speeches Pari. 4 Nov. (18121 II. 45 
A ready-furnished lodging. 1846 McCulloch Acc, Brit, 
Empire (1854) II. 519 Their cottages are, for the most part, 
comfortable and well furnished, *848 Dickens Dombey vii, 
At this other private house, .apartments were let Furnished. 

’ e. Her. (See quot.) 

1828-40 Berry Ettcycl. Pier. I, F^irttished is a term used 
when a horse is borne bridled, saddled, and completely 
caparisoned ; in blazon he is then said to be furnished or 
completely furnished . . It is, likewise, applicable to . . the 
attire of a stag, furnished with six antlers, Sea 

rursiislier [f. Fuknish -h-ER i.] 

One who furnishes, in senses of the vb. ; spec, one 
who supplies furniture, "b. Australian mining 
(see quot. 1869), 

1611 CoTGR. FoJtrnhseur^ a furnisher. 2632 I.ithgow 
Trazh VI. 269 Their victuals are brought dayly..each fur- 
nisher ringing the Bell, giveth warning to his friends, to 
come receive their necessars. 2694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. n. 
(171X) 158 The Line-furnisher, or the Man that doth look 
after the Ropes. 2759 Fountainhall Deals. I. 303 Some 
gave out the Duche.ss of Lauderdale as a. .furnisher of him 
with money. 2869 R. B, Smyth Gold/. Victoria 612 Fur- 
nisher, a capitalist who by erecting machinery for, or other- 
wise assisting a party of miners working a claim, becomes 
entitled to a share of the profits. 2881 Daily JSlesvs. 8 Nov. 
5/2 The furnishers of pantomime properties. 2894 IVestm, 
Gaz. 16 Aug, 3/1 Diversity is the aim of the modern furnisher. 

PurnisMiig (£» *4111119), z/bl. sb. [f. Furnish 

S7. -f--IKG ^.] 

1 . The action of the vb. Furnish, in senses of 
the vb. ; an instance of this. Also gerundial with 
omission of in. 

1496-7 Act 12 Hen. VTI, c. 13 Preamble, The behouful 
chargis and expends for the fornysshyng and contynuaunce 
of the same armyes. 2523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cclxxxL 
421 For y’ furnysshyng of his vowe. 2668 Land, Gaz, No. 
237/2 Tne Queen of Swadeland . . for whom a Palace is 
already furnishing. 2692 T. Hale Acc. Nesv Invent. 35 
Rudder-Iron.s. .of this Company’s furnishing. 2851 Carlyle 
Sterling Due furnishings began to be executed 
in it [a ship]. 2862 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 1. 47 A 
complete furnishing for war. 

atfrib, 2887 Daily Mews 7 Feb. 2/5 General furnishing 
goods. 

b, concr, A sura of money furnished ; a supply. 
2833 Alison Hist,^ Europe (1849-50) II. Ixxvi. § 22. 432 
The war . . cost . . in .subsidies or furnishings to foreign 
powers, ten millions four hundred thousand pounds. 

2 . Decoration. 

2594 Carew Tasso (i88tl 63 Those two who thus in one 
conioyned goe And parrell white, white haue their furni.sh- 
ing, 1882 Garden 3 June 394/3 The Fruiting Duckweed . . 
is now largely used in Ix>ndon for what is termed ‘ furnish- 
ing’, 2^3 Daily News 8 Apr. 6/7 Hats provided for 
young girls have a floral furnishing, 

3 . //. fa. Unimportant appendages; mere ex- 
ternals. b. Articles of furniture ; apparatus, etc. 

e. (See quot. 1892.) 

2605 Shaks. Lear m, i. 29 Something deeper, Whereof 
(perchance) these are but rnrnishings. 2858 Carlyle Frcdk. 
Gi. 11. V. (1865) 1. 76 Now a Penitentiary, with treadmill 
and the other furnishings, 2877 M. M. Grant Sun-Maid ii, 
The furnishings were small and dainty. 2885 Law Titnes 
LXXX. 213/1 All the furnishings of an hotel. 2892 _ Daily 
News 2j Jan. 5/5 Carpets from Fontainebleau, furnishings 
from Saint Cloud. 2893 Labour Commission Glo^., Fur- 
nishings, Scotch term, equivalent to the Engli.sh term 
‘grindery* : that is, rivets, sprigs, &c., u.sed by the men to 
fasten the bottoms of boots to the uppers ; and also the 
materials used in the process of finishing. 

!FTi,T*Yii gbrn ATif. (flp-inijment). [f. Furnish z/. 
+ -MKNT. Cf. ld,fourmssementJ\ 

1 . The action of furnishing or supplying; the 
state of being furnished or supplied. 

2363 Man Muscftlus* Commonpl. They be.stow a 
great deal upon the furni.shment of images, 1593 Daniel 
Epist. Bp, Winchester Poems_(i7i7) 426 Yet, Rev'rend 
Lord, vouchsafe me Leave to bring One Weapon more unto 
your Furnishment. a 16^7 Hayward Four V. Eliz. 
(Camden) 96 He sent Briguemaut into England to deal 
with the Queen for some furnishment of men. 2632 W eever 
Anc. Funeral Mon. XI A feast of magnificent furnishment. 
a 1639 WoTTON in Reliq. IVotton. (1651) 317 The culture and 
furnishment of the mind, 2644 Vicars Jehoval^jireh 68 
Cambridge Countie also petitioning the Parliament for 
furnishment of Armes. a 1670 Hacket Abp, Williams 
1. (1692) 176 Yet with all this furnishment, out of a custom 
which modesty had observed, Sir Thomas deprecated the 
burthen. 2895 Daily News tx Jan. 3/1 The j^annies had 
no real cause for complaint of the furnishment of the 
tea table. 

2 . pi. Supplies in general ; munitions (of war). 
Now rare, 

2538-9 Abp. Parker Corr. (Parker Soc.) 58 And as for other 
furnishments I am too far behind. 2617 Daniel Fttg, 
93 No other thing was thought or talked on, but onely 
preparations, and furnishments for this buslnesse. 2619 
tr. P. Mexia 7 reas. Anc. tjr Mod. T. II. m. xxi. 345 The 
Castle.. was munited with Artillery of all sorts, and other 
furnishments for warre, in great plenty. 2880 L. Wallace 
Ben-Hur 346 Purveyor for the army, .vastly rich ; grown 
so as contractor of furnishments which he never furnishes. 

t Pii'mitior. Obs. rare~‘^. = Turner i. 

2601 Housek. Ord. (1790) 294 The Yeoman fumitor hath 
for his fee all the burnt coales drawne out of the oven. 


Pitmittire (fw'initiui). Forms: 6 fomiture, 
(furnature, furnitury), 6-7 furnyture, 6- fur- 
niture. [ad. ¥. fourniiure {fornelure, I3thc.), 

f. fournir to Furnish. Cf. Sp., It. fornifura, 
(Many of the applications, including the important 
sense 7, have been developed in Eng.)] 

1 1. The action of furnishing ; a. The action of 
fitting out or equipping, of accomplishing (a design), 
or of providing (supplies); oq.z 2.%, furniture 
forth. Obs. 

2529 Wolsey in Four C. Eng. Lett, it Appoyntyng such 
thyngs as^ shuld be convenient for my furniture. 2332 Elyot 
Gov, I. xvi, Exercises, apt to the furniture of a gentilemannes 
personage. 2540 Act 32 Hen. VI H, c. 14 The said owners 
shalbe more charged for the furniture of their shippes 
with yitailes. 1550 in Strype Eccl. Mem, (iqix} II. xxxiv. 
282 The King.. granted 200 mark.. toward the charge of 
the said Earls furniture. 2563 Shuts Archlt. Biijb, You 
must deuide all your seuerall places of offices appartayning 
to the furnitme of your house. 2577-87 Holinshed 
III. 855/2 That he should be at so great charges for his 
furniture foorth at this time. 1581 Lambarde Eiren. n. iv. 
(i 588) 272 For the more complete furniture of the lu.stice of 
th e Peace in this seruice. 2596 Sh a ks. xH en. / V, m. iii, 226 
I'here shalt thou know thy Charge, and there receiue 
Money and Order for their Furniture, 2612 Speed Hist. 
Gt. Brit. IX. xii. (1632) 711 Toward the furniture of his 
hostile designs hee had extraordinary Subsidy granted. 
2668-83 Owen Exp. Heb. (1790) IV. 33 The furniture of the 
Lord Christ.. to the discharge of his work of mediation, 
wa.s the peculiar act of the Father. 2609 Bentley Phal. 
359 For a hundred years after the beginning of the 
Thurian Government, the Expense and Furniture of 
Tragedy was very moderate. 

t b. The action of decorating or embellishing ; 
a means of doing this. Hence colter, a decoration, 
an embellishment ; also collect. Obs, 

2548 Gest Pr, Masse 132 As they [the gospell and epystell] 
be iiLserted and placed in the pryvee mas.se to the 
furniture, worship, and commendation therof. 2549 Cover- 
dale, etc. Erasm. Par. Jets. 25 Nothing wanting, .that 
perteyneth to the perfite absolute furniture of the godlynes 
of the Gospell. Ibid., x Cor. xi. 15 It is to a womanne a fur- 
niture to haue long heare. 2562 Hoby tr. Casiiglione's 
Covrtyer (1577) X6a, Laughters, gestures, and all the 
other pleasaunte furnitoures of beautye, 1601 R. Johnson 
Kingd. <$• Commw. (1603) 138 They adorne them.selyes 
with plumes and feathers of eagles. .These and such like 
furniture.^ do cause them to be di.scerned of their fellowes. 
2613 Shaks. Hen, Vlll, 11. i. 99 See the Barge be ready; 
And lit it with such furniture as suites The Greatnesse of 
his Person. 2633 G. Herbert Tefnple, Aj^lction ii, I looked 
on thy furniture so fine, a 2677 Barrow Sefrn. Wks. 1716 
II. 21 That God. .should erect this stately fabrick of heaven 
and earth decked with so rich and goodly furniture. 

t e. The action of supplying, affording, or yield- 
ing. Obs. 

2646 Evelyn Diary 1. 227 Passing by the Eu^anean 
hills, celebrated for the furniture of rare .simples, which we 
found growing about them. <22649 Drumm. of Hawth, 
fas. V, Wks. (2711)93 They. ..stop all furniture of food and 
victuals. 1690 E. Gee yesuiPs Mettz. 241 The provision 
and furniture of Vestments. 

2. The condition of being equipped whether in 
body or mind; equipment in dress or armour; 
preparedness for action ; mental cultivation, culture. 
Obs. exc. arch, f Fimiiture of (arts) ; the being 
equipi^ed with or accomplished in. Cf. 5 , 5 b. 

2560 D Aus tr, Sleidane*s Cotnm. 260 b. They . . through 
their [cities’] force, & furniture, haue gotten the landes & 

f ossessions of others. 2572 Golding Calvin on Ps. ii. 4 
>avid hath reherced . . the furniture and powers . . of his 
enemies. 2594 Carew Huarie^s Exam. Wits (2616) 129 
The perfection of pleading required the notice and furniture 
of all the arts in the world. 2596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. 
iii. 183 Neither art thou the worse For this poore furniture, 
and meane array. 2603 Knolles Hist. Turks 662 
Souldiers. .differing, .in language, countenance, and manner 
of furniture. <2:1656 Hales Gold* Rem. {i688> 27 Great 
defect of inward Furniture and Worth. 2657 Evelyn Mem. 
(1857) HI. 83 You will inform yourself of the. .furniture of 
the French on the Mediterranean Seas- 1748 J. Mason 
Elocut. 8 A Thing that hath been often attempted by Men 
of mean Furniture. 2846 Urwick Life Howe in His Wks. 
p. ii, The Gospel had to grapple with antagonists of no 
common nerve, furniture and skill. 

t b. The condition of being occupied (by per- 
sons) ; complement of occupants. Obs. 

Househ. Ord. (1790) 153 There shall be a boord., 
furnished with lords spiritual! and temporal . . being above 
the degree of a barron ; and lacking such furniture to supply 
and fulfiill the same boord with barrens. 

t 3. That with which one is provided ; a pro- 
vision, stock, or supply of anything (whether ma- 
terial or immaterial) ; stores in general, provisions ; 
necessaries. Obs. 

2549 Somerset Lei, to Holy in Strype EccL Mem. II. 
App, FF. iq 6 Their victuals and other provisions, wherof 
they had gotten large furniture- 2570 Billingsley Euclid 
iL i. 62 Great increase and furniture of knowledge. 2^77-87 
Holinshed Scot. Chron. (1805) II. 210 He left . . his own 
treasurie not emptie, but abundantly stored with gold, 
silver and other furniture. 2632 Lithgow Trav. v, 235 
Wee were particularly searched, to the effect wee carried 
in no Furniture of Armes, nor Powder with us. 2670 
Narborough yrttl, in Acc. Sev. Late Voy, i. (1711) 95 
Ships ,, which come from Lima with Furniture for the 
People. 2683 Cave Ecclesiostici, Chrysostom 528 Having 
thus ransackM the Sacred Treasuries, and carried away 
a noble Furniture of Divine Learning. 2725 Watts Logic 
nr. iv. I 2 Enlarge your general acquaintance with things 
daily, in order to attain a rich furniture of topics. 2787 
^ss,T Angling {fA. 2) 4 Fishes considered as a food, make 
, a considerable addition to the furniture of the table. 


b. That with which something is or may be 
stocked ; something to fill or occupy (a receptacle, 
etc.), contents. Now rai'e. 

2612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 25 For first, whose are 
the heauens and earth, and the furniture of them? 2692 
Ray Dissol. World iir. xi. (1732) 415 The Earth remaining 
without any Furniture or Inhabitants. 2788 Cowfer Let, 
to Mrs. Hill 17 Mar., I am likely to be furnished soon with 
shelves, .but furniture for these shelves I shall not presently 
procure, unless by recovering my stray authors, 2828-32 
Miss Berry -S lizr. Life Eng. Fr. 107 The modern furniture 
of a circulating library. 2852 D. Jerrold St. Giles xi. 109 
The furniture of his pocket, and his outside chattels in no 
way harmonising together. 

4. Means of equipment. 

t a. Apparel, dress, outfit, personal belongings. 
Also//, in the same sense. Obs. 

2566 Painter Pal. Pleas. I. 52 His wife sitteth vpon the 
ground, apparelled with those furnitures that he did weare. 
2605 Verstegan Dec.Inteil. x. (1628)322X116 office ofprouid- 
ing furniture for the armie. 1633 Massinger Gwar<f/<2;£ 11. iv. 
How shall we know them?.. if horsemen, by short boots, 
And riding furniture of several counties. 1672-3 Marvell 
Reh, I'ransp. I, in The king would find himself incom- 
moded with all that furniture upon his back. 27<j8 Smol- 
lex't Rod. Rand. (1760) I, viii. 44 My companion being 
charged with the furniture of us Doth, crammed into one 
knapsack. 

T b. Armour, accoutrements, weapons, munitions 
of war. Also, a suit of armour. Obs. 

15^ in Strype Ann. Ref. 1. Iv. 603 They shall want 
furniture ; your .self shall have abundance. 2570-6 Lam- 
bardb Peramh. Kent{x%iC) 301 Sallet, shield, sword, and. . 
many other partes of defensive and invasive furniture. 2^:^ 
N. Lichefield tr. Castanhedals Conq. R. Ind. Ixxviil 
158 b, The Boates went verye heauie laden with theyr 
furniture. 2601 R. Johnson Kingd. ^ Commw. (160/^77 
It is thought that there is inough to arme 70,000, of which 
may be som x or 12,000 furnitures for horsemen, 2603 
Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 214 Caused, .most part of his 
furniture to be convaied by the Caspian Sea. 2626 /mpeac/im. 
Dk. Buckhm. (Camden) 63 Two warlike furnitures and their 
bandeliers. 2648 Bzery Wills (Camdeni 209 My horse and 
horse armo^ pi.stolls, and the other furniture belonging 
thereto. 2678 Bunyan Pilgr. i. 62 They showed^ him all 
manner of furniture which their Lord had provided for 
Pilgrims. 

jdg. 2576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. To Rdr., Sufficient 
furniture to arme. .them against ignoraunce. 2581 J. Bell 
Haddotls Ans7v. Osor, 207 He armed hym with sufficient 
furniture agaynst sinne. 

c. The harness, housings, trappings, etc. of a 
horse or other draught animal ; rarely in pi. a single 
article of this kind. Similarly, the hood, bells, etc. 
of a hawk. 

*553 Eden Treat, Newe Ind. (Arb.) 15 Precious stones., 
wherewith y* trapper-s, barbes and other furnitures of his 
horse are couered. 2577-87 Holinshed Chron. HI. 1171/1 
He kept in hi.s .stable . . twentie great horsse .. and had in, 
a readmesse furniture for them all to serue in the field. 
2602 Holland Pliny I. 127 They are able.. to set out with 
furniture 300 Elephants. 2612 Bible Gen. xxxi. 34 Rachel 
had taken the images, and put them in the camels furniture, 
2674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. ii. (1677) 280 A Hawk newly 
taken ought to have all new Furniture. 1726 E. Church 
Hist. Philifs War ixBSsf 1. 20 They provided him a Horse 
and Furniture. 2782 Gibbon Decl. <§• F. IL xxxv. 209 The 
saddles and rich furniture of the cavalry were collected. 2806 
A. Duncan Nelson's Funeral 35 Six led horse.s, in elegant 
furniture. 2852 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) IL in. vi, 159 
Bridle-bits and other portions of horse furniture. 18^ 
Stanley few. Ck. (1877) L iii. 53 The seats and furniture 
of the camels stowed within the covering of the tents. 

d. Hangings and ornamental drapery ; also, the 
coverlets and linen for a bed, 

2576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 245 His bed, and the ne- 
ce-ssarie furniture thereunto belonging. 1683 Tryon Way 
to Health 586 Most People take care that their Furnitures 
are daily brushed and rubbed. 2705 Stanhope Parapkr. 
I. 34 The way before him not covered with Tapestry or 
rich Furniture, 2728 Newton Ckronol. Amended ii. 242 
Menes taught them to adorn their beds and tables with 
rich furniture. 2792 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest viii. 
She. .perceived a broken bedstead, with some decayed rem- 
nants of furniture, 2855 Browning Fra Lippo 64 Curtain 
and counterpane and coverlet, All the bed- furniture. 

6 . Apparatus, appliances, or instruments for work, 
a. material : Implements, tools, utensils ; rigging, 
stores, and tackle of a ship ; military engines and 
defensive works. Now chiefly 

*577 15* tjOOQX Heresbach's Hnsb. i. xx Hesiodus 

would have a husbande have all his furniture redy. 258a 
N. Lichefield tr. Cas/ankeda's Conq. E, lnd.xxix 73 b, 
The tackling with the other furniture of the Shippes. .made 
such a terrible noyse. 2590 Spenser Pluiopot. 56 Yong 
Clarion . . did cast abroad to fare ; And theretoo gan bis 
furnitures prepare. 1600 Surflet Cozmirie Farms 1. xxiiL 
225 A cow is not of so great charge to maintaine and keepe 
..neither yet of her handling, .neither yet in furniture. 
2602 R. Johnson Kingd, ^ Commw. 30 Ladders, bridges, 
shot, powder, and other furnitures. 2602 Segar Hon. Mil. 

Civ. 173 A Fained fortresse, with Trenches, Baracadoes, 
and other furniture of defence was erected. 1652 Needham 
tr. Selden's Maz'e Cl. 77 It was provided that Antiochus 
should surrender his long ships and their warlike furniture. 
2667 Milton P. L. ix. 34 Tilting Furniture, emblazon'd 
Shields, Impreses quaint, Caparasons and Steeds. 2680 
H. M.oh% A pocal. Aloe, 225 Images or Idols, and such gross 
furniture of their worship. 2795 in Nicolas Disp. Nelson 
(1846) VII. p. xxvii, The yawl astern swamped, and was lost 
with all her furniture 1800 Med. yrtU. IV. 182 A very 
useful and commendable piece of furniture. 2867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk., Furniture, the rigging, sails, spars, 
anchors, cables, boats, tackle, provisions, and every article 
with which a ship is fitted out. 

b. immaterial ; esp. Of intellectual faculties, or 
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aptitudes ; bow oaly with mental or some equiva- 
lent defining expressioa. 

In the xiuots. the sense borders closely on 2, 
iSiSi T, Norton Cahtin's Inst, ii. 146 He now refuseth 
and abhorreth the sacrificing of beastes, and al that furniture 
of the Leuiticall Presthode, wherwith in the olde time he 
was delited. i<5o9 DiiKKER Guls Herne~bk» vii. 3a That 
qualitie. .is the onely furniture to a Courtier thats but a new 
beginner, and is but in his A E C of Complement. 1677 
QiLn^ Demono L (1867) 52 All the malice, power, cruelty, 
and diligence of which we have spoken,, are but his furniture 
and accomplishment which fit him for his subtle contrivances 
pf delusion. 1788 Reid Aristotle’s Log, ii. § 2, 26 Thus 
the whole furniture of the human mind is presented to us at 
one view. 1833 I. Taylor Fanat, 1. 21 His faculty and 
furniture of mmd would have been employed in defending 
himself. 1887 Lowell Democr,^ etc. 52 Impressed with the 
statesmanlike furniture of his mind. Daily News 

5 Mar. 5/8 Lord Russell . . had a mental furniture fit for 
repose, 

ti. Accessories, appendages. (Formerly also //. 
in the same sense.) How only techn. in specific 
applications; used, e.g., for the finger-plates, 
handles, locks, etc. of a door ; the plates and 
handles, etc. of a coffin ; and the like. 

1568 Wilts Inv, N. C. (Surtees 1835) I. 282 One syde 
sadle the furnitury. 1378 Timme Caluine on Gen. 52 
The woman . . was nothing else but the addition and furni- 
ture of the man. x6is Nottingham Fee, (1889) IV. 339 
16 musketts or bastard musketts, and furnytures to them. 
<2173:8 Penn Tracts Nik's, 1726 1 . 870 A plain Coffin, 
without any Covering or Furniture upon it. 1729 Shel- 
vocKE Artillery in, 149 To force up the Rocket and all 
its Furniture. 1774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist, (1776) III. 125 
The .stag and fallow deer. Alike .. in the superb furni- 
ture of their heads. xSc^ Beverley Lighting Act ao The 
post*;, irons, cover, or other furniture of any such lanip. 
iBm. Snorting Mo^. XXXV. 299 The two competitors for 
the enemy’s furniture (fox’s brush]. 1859 Gwilt Arckit, 
Gloss., Furniture^ the visible brass work locks;, knobs to 
doors, window-shutters, and the like. *866 Rogers Ap^ic, 
if Prices I. xxi. 544 Sometimes the cart with the whole forni- 
ture.. is bought. i88t YouvtGEtferyMmhis ownMechanic 
§ 1493 new kind of door-handle or * furniture’ as it is 
technically called. i 885 Pall Mall G, lo Aug. 8/2 A mas- 
sive oak coffin, with heavy brass furniture 

+ b, pL Adjuncts or condiments of a salad. Cf. 
¥.foumiiure, Oks. 

*693 Evelyn De la Quint. Cornel. Card, Diet., Furni- 
tures, are ail hot and spicy Herbs, mixed with., cold Herbs 
in Sallets to temper and relish them. 1719 London &, Wise 
Comj^l. Card. 15^ Metesse, is an odoriferoo.s Herb, whose 
Leaf, when tender, makes a part of Sallad-Fumitures. 
17*7 S. Switzer Pract Card. i. iii. 39 Tarragon, basil, 
barnet, mint, and other sallet furnitures. 

Q.- Printing* (See qnot 187 .^.) 

Moxon Meek, Exerc, II. viii. 28 By Furniture is 
meant the Head-sticks, Foot-sticks, Side-sticks, Gutter- 
sticks* Riglets, Scabbords and Quoyns. 3824 J, Johnson 
TyPop", If, XV. 534 If letters, quadrats, or furniture, rise up 
and black the paper, they should be put down with the 
bodkin. *874 Knight Diet, Meek,, Furniture iPrintiHe\ 
the wooden inclosing strips and quoins which surround the 
matter in the chase. 

<1 (See qnot.) 

3704 Harris Lex, Teckn.^ Farmiure of a Dial^ are such 
Lines as are drawn thereon for Ornament; as the Farallris 
of Declination, i-ength of the Day, Azimuths, &c. 

7, (The prevailmg sense.) Movable articles, 
whether useful or ornamental, in a dwelling-house, 
place of business, or public building. Formerly 
including also the fittings, (f Occas. const, as^/.) 

*S73 Tusser // wrA viit (3878) 16 Be house or the furniture 
neuer so rude. 358a N, Lichefield tr. Castmthedds Con^, 
ZL Ind. Ixjsxii. 78 b, AH the furniture for his Chamber and 
Kitchin.^ 3637 Documents agst.^ Prynne (Camden) 99 My 
interest in the lease of Swanswick, and my hangings, pic- 
tures^ and furniture there. 1705 AnotsoN Italy 86 Their 
Furniture is not commonly very Rich, if we except the 
Pictures. 3768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat, (385a) 1 , 412 He might 
..take some sly opportunity to slit holes in our furniture. 
1797^ Mrs. a. M. Bennett Beggar Girl (1S13) V. 397 Ihe 
furniture were all in their places- 3816 J. Scott Vis. Paris 
(ed. s' p. iv, The groups of poor peasants flocking in, with 
cart-loads of furniture, .present very distressing spectacles. 
s866 Gro. Eliot F* Holt (3868) 10 There was a great deal 
<)f,,dingineRS on the walls and furniture of this smaller 
room. 

8 . Music, (Sec quots, and cf. , fourniture'^ 

3690 Specif, Organ Magd. ColD Oxf. in Grove Did. 

Mms, II, 594/2 Furniture of 3 ranks, Sir J. Hawkins 
NisL Mus, IV. I. X. 147 The compound stop.s are the 
Furniture, and sundry others. 1876 Stainer & Barrett 
Diet. Mus. TemiSy p'urnituref the name of one of the mixture 
stops in an organ. 

9. Bellfounding, (See qnot.) ? Obs. 

*756 Dixi. Arts ^ Sc, s.v. BiU^ The waist or furniture 
viz, the part of the Bell, which grows always wider or 
thicker by a supply of metaJ, which Is larges? and larger 
quite to the brim* 

10, as fief*niiur^e-breker, •remmirf 

~skop^ ’^an ; and in names of fabrics used for cover- 
ing furniture, n^furfiiture-plusk, -prints -silk. Also 
ftraituro-pad (see qnot,); tomitnre-pictiuro 
(see qnot.) ; fuxxritnre-pin, a pin for fixing the 
furniture (see 6) of a gun ; furniture-stop Music 
(see 8) ; f ftOT 3 ittire*»tree, tan ornamental tree, 

x84»^I)ickbns Amer. Notes (1850I 80/1 The small sho|i«. , 
twxupied . . by *furuiture-brbkers. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech.^ 
"^Fmmiturepadf a piece of india-rubber or simfiar thing 
attached to a pkKie of furniture to prevent rubbing or stxBc- 
hm aga^st ob|ects. 3^ BARRhaa Lblano Diet, ShiM,f 
*Furminre pictures^ pictures painted by the dozen for the 
trade. Of tiKt Rime class as ‘,pot-boiler&b x 88 s: Greener, 
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Gun 262 After having removed the *fumiture-pins, the 
trigger-plate and triggers may be taken from the stock. 
3884 Knight Diet. Meek. IV. 363 ^Furniture Flush 
{Fabric), nUo known as Utrecht velvet. 3895 Maskelvne 
in Daily Chron, 29 Oct. 3/5 She has more methods of lifting 
a table than any ^furniture remover has ever dreamt of. 
3866 Mrs Carlyle III. 337, 1 saw in an old ^funnture- 
shop window . . a copy of the Frederick picture. 3664 Evelyn 
Sylvaiy’j’iG) 310 Those .. gardeners who .. expose their 
tender ^Furniture-trees of the green-house too early. ^ 3889 
H. F. Wood EngUshm. of Rue Cain iv, A dismal ^furuiture- 
van. 

Pur-HUt. pf.y^^rFoBEow-f Nut,] = Earth- 
nut X. 

Med. frnl, XII, 363 Earth, kipper, pig, hawk or fur- 

nut. 

I! Purolet ? Ohs. l^./urolCf earlier fuirolcI\ =» 
Corposant. 

1656-81 Blount Glossogr.y Furole (Fr.\ a little blaze of 
fire, appearing by night on the tops of Souldiers Launces 
or at Sea on Sayl-yards, where it whirles and leaps in a 
moment from one place to another. 3706 Phillii'S (ed. 
Kersey), Purole, a kind of little Meteor appearing amidst 
the Saifs of a Ship, especially upon an approaching Storm, 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Wordlbk,, Furole^ the luminous ap- 
pearance called the corpo santo. 

11 Fiiror (fiu^Tpj). Forms : 5 fourour, fureur, 
5-6 fiirour(e, 6 - furor, [originally a. Id.fureury 
ad, L. furor-em^ n. of state f. furM to rage, be 
mad. Now only as an occasional use of the Lat. 
word.] 

1. Fury, rage, madness, anger, mania. 

^3477 Caxton fason 22 b, Considerest thou not the 
strengthe and force of my body and^ the furour of my 
sweroe ? 34^ — Fayies of A, ni. xxi. 219 A madde man 
duryng his fourour may not be reputed nor taken for 
enemye. isc^ Barclay Skyp of Folys (3570) 70 Where . . 
wrath doth reigne with his furours. 3525 Ld. Berners Froiss. 
IL xlvii. 162 Some oppressed, .with the furoure of the see. 
a 3543 Wyatt To Ms unkind love Poet. Wks, (1861) 46 What 
rage is this? what furor? of what kind? 3561 T. Norton 
Calvin's Inst. m. 193 Hoping that the Lord mighte be .. 
turned from the furor of hys wrath. 1603 Sir C. Heydon 
fud. Astrol. it. 85 The furors of Nero. 3758 H. Walfole 
Caial. Roy. Authors (1:759) TI. 12a A Lord, who with., 
some derangement of his intellects was so unlucky as not to 
have his furor of the true poetic sort. 3803 Fuseli in Led, 
Paint, iii. (1848) 433 The enthusiastic furor of the God of 
War. 1837 Carlyle Fr, Rev. II, n. vi, In mixed terror 
and furor. 3862 Maurice Mor,^ Met, Philos, IV. vi. § 5. 
209 The anti-papal furor of the king’s youth, 

2. The inspired frenzy of poets and prophets ; in 
weaker sense, a * glow , excited mood. 

3^ Puttenham Eng. Poesieui. (Arb.) ao This science 
in his perfection can not grow, but Iw some diuine instinct, 
the Platonicks call it furor. 3757 Foote Author i. 13, 1 
am afraid the poetic Furor may have betray’d me into 
some Indecency. 3837 Carlyle Fr, Rev. I. iv. I (1872) 
30a Rises into furor almost P3^hic. *856 R. A. Vaughan 
Mystics (tB6o) 1. atS Of these two kinds of divining . . the 
latter is [characterized] by a fervency and elevation such as 
the ancients styled furor. 3860 Ceo. Eliot in Life (1 885) 1 1, 
359 They [the pages} were written in a furor ; but I dare 
say there is not a word different from what it would have 
been, if I had written them at the slowest pace. 

3 . Great enthusiasm or excitement, a * rage ’ or 
craze which takes every one by storm. (Cf. next.) 

1704 Swift Meek. Operat, Spirit Mi.sc. (3713) 303 He 
seldom was without some female Patients among them, for 
the furor. 3865 Comk, Mag. July ico Like most old 
churchesj Eamdale had suffer^ under the beautifying furor 
of the eighteenth century. x868 M, Pattison Academ* 
Org. V. 316 The masteiy which the athletic furor has esta- 
blished over all minds in this place. 

II Furore {fftroTe), [It. form of prec.] Enthu- 
siastic popular admiration ; a * rage *, * craze 

1853 Carlyle in Froude L^/e <1884) II. 83 Ibis blockhead 
. . is , . making quite a furore at Glasgow. 3864 Lewins 
If. M. Mails 263 It was little thought that.. they would 
excite such a furore among stamp collectcffs. 1867 Dickens 
Lett. 25 Nov., If we make a furore there. 

Purred ( fwd ), ppl. a, [f. JFue sb. and Zt. + -BX>.] 
1. Made of fur, lined or trimmed with fur. 

c 3^5 Poem Times Edw. II, 148 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 
330 But if he have hod and c;^pe furred, he nis noht i-told. 
337$ Barbour Bruce xvi. 485 The richmond commonly We.s 
wount that furrit hat to wer, 1377 Langl. P, PL B. xx. 
375 A Fisicien with a forred hood. 3480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. cc. 383 He lete hym vnclothe of his furred taberd and 
of his bode and of his furred cotes. 1514 Barclay Cyi. 4- 
Uplomiyskm. (Percy) p. Ixi, His furred mittens were of a 
curres skin. 3634-5 Brf.rkton Trav. (1844) 57 Prince of 
Orange, in a furred and almost like alderman’s gown. 37^- 
73 H. Walpole Vertue's A need. Paint. (1786) I. 216 'J'he 
original painted by himself with a black cap and furred 
gown. 3856 Ld. Cockburn Mem. I (1874)43 He generally 
wore the furred greatcoat even within doors. 

2- Of an animal : Provided with or having fur* 

3545 Brink LOW CompL 61 As thou maist know a foxe by 
bis furred tayle. 3653 Davenant Gondibertii. vi, Man.^, 
Whom, when his Purr’d and Homed Subjects knew, Their 
sport is ended. 18x6 Keatincb Treev. (3837) I, 218 The 
furred, the provident, and the torpid tribe^. 3879 Jefferies 
Wild Life in S, Co, 379 A map . . showing the routes and 
resori^ ol fnrred and feathered craitares.- 
b. £nt. (See quot.) 

iSvS Kirby & Sr. Entomol. IV. 278 Furred, when shorter 
decumbent hairs thickly cover any space. 

3. Wearing fur ; wrapped up or clothed in furs. 

3593 Warner Alb. Eng, vn, xxxvil. (36x2) x86 Emp'son 
and Dudley, fur’d E-squiets. Eghsham Forepmner 
Revenge in Select.fr. IfarL Mtsc. (3793) a?*® Buckingham 
came out mufflW and fumd hi his coach. *798 S. Rogers 
EpisL to Friend, 'Fhe furred Bean^ comes to winter there. 
3809 Heber » Q. Rm, IL 295 The furred and muffled 


nobles, 3891 Daily News 7 Jan. 3/4 You. .will pass in 
graceful sweep many a furred dam.sel 
fg. 11:1596-3603 in Hargrave CW/. Tracts Law Eng, I, 
314 For heretofore in 5. ft. 2. there was a complaint ex. 
hibited against them in parliament, that they were over 
fatt, both in boddie and purse, and over well furred in ther 
benefices. 

4. Covered or coated with morbid matter, in- 
crusted ; esp. of the tongue : " Covered with a more 
or less thick substance consisting of epithelial scales, 
granular matter, food particles, and often fimgoid 
growths ^ (Aj<f/. Sac. Lex. 1885 ). 

3509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxn. (Percy) 159 Right anone 
a lady gan to scrape His furred tonge.^ 3634 Peacham 
Gentl. Exerc. 1. xxiii. 72 lake a torch or linke, and hold k 
under the bottome of a latten basen, and as it groweth to be 
furd and blacke within .strike it with a feather into some 
shell or other. 3707 J. Si evens tr. Qnevedo's Com, Wks. 
(1709) 149 My. .Teeth were, .all firr'd. 3743 R. Buiir 
Grave 36 Musty vaults, Furr’d round with mouldy damps. 
3803 Med. frill. IX. 510 Teeth furred, and throat sore. 
3878 Habershon Dis. Abdomen 36 'A furred 'tongue is 
generally caused by the excessive formation of the epithelial 
coat. 

t b. transf. of the voice ; Husky. Ohs. 

3666 Perys Diary 12 Oct., Her voice, for want of. use, is 
so furred tliat it do not at present please me. 
e. of a boiler : Encrusted. 

3873 R. Wilson Steam Bailers vii 118 The objection., 
is their liability to become furred up when the water con- 
tains a considerable quantity of lime salts. 
f B, (See quot.) Ohs. 

3^7 Evelyn Numism. vi. 213 Mpnetaries have melted old 
Coin.s, and taking a slight Proportion of Silver, cover’d the 
Copper, and new stamp’d it ; these among Medalists are 
called Plated, or Furr’d Medals. 

Furrene, var. Feeben, Ohs. 
t pTCrrer. Ohs, [? aphetic form of afurer^ 
Affeerob. Cf, Feibob.] ?«A,pfeeror. 

3486 Ord. Lichfield Gild (Stanley) la The presentment by 
the xij men, and the furrers of the court, vnto my lord 
reserved notwitbstondinge. 

Fiirres, obs. form of Furze. 

If FurrieL Obs. [Sp. (obsolete) ; perb. a cor- 
ruption of )P . fottrrier.'l « Furrier^, Fobayeb 2 , 
3598 R. Barret Mod. Warres 150 All the furriels, maiors, 
or chiefe Harbingens of the I'ertios of the Infantery, 1599 
Minshku Span. Dial. 59/2, I would to God such were the 
health of the Furriel which gaue it vs, 

t Pu'rrier Ohs. Also 6 forioiir, forrior, 
-y©r, 7 fnrrioTir. See also Fobayeb, Fouerieb. 
[ad. Id.fourrier, OY.forier, i. feurre Forage.] 
One who went in advance of an army, etc. to 
secure and arrange accommodation, etc. ; a pur- 
veyor, quarter-master ; hence also a courier, har- 
binger. Comb., as furrier-major. 

1525 Ld. Burners Frohs. II. dix. [clx.] 456 The nexteday 
[the Erie of Foiz] departed fro Thokms, and lefte im furriers 
behynde hym to pave for euery thyng. 3^3 Stvwaru 
Mart. DisetpL i. x8 Ther must by him be appointed, a fun- 
rior or harbinger, who .shall . . lodge y® whole companie. 
1606 Birnik A (1833) 4 Our two faithful furriours 

Enoch and Elias. 3637 R. Monro Exped, i. 33 The Fur- 
riers sent before, to divide the Quarters. 3704 Lond. Mag, 
No. 4022/4 Deserted.. Jacob B'ulk. .a Furrier. 

ytirrier ^ (ffiTiw). [f. Fur sb. + -xir ; cf. 
clothier. Fr. has fourreur, ngent-n. f. fourrer 
Fur iy.] A dealer in or dresser of fur or furs, 
C<:x33o: see B'urrouh.] 3576TURBERV, FFwrA? laSkynnes 
sent to the furryers and pellytours of Fraunce. 3598 
Hakluyt Voy. 1 . 156 Certaine Furriers of London .. haue 
had a great part of the sayd goods, namely of the Furres. 
3774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776J HI. 323 Of this [skin] the 
furriers make a covering that is warm and durable. 3836 
W. Irving Astoria (1849) Mr. Astor became acquainted 
with a countryman of his, a furrier by trade. 3859 Darwin 
Orig. Spec, v, (1872) 107 It is well known to furriers that 
animals of the same species have thicker fur the further 
north they live. 

Furriery [f. prec. : see -eet.] Manu- 

facture of or trade in furs; a fur store, 

3784 King in King Sc Cook Voy. III. vi. vi, 340 No labour 
can ever be turned to so good account as what is employed 
upon their furrieries. 

X'ttrring' (ffi'riq), vbl. sh. [f. For zi. -h-ingI.] ■ 

1. a. The action of clothing or adorning with fur, 
b. concr. A lining or trimming of fur. Also collect, 

€ 3386 Chaucer Pars. T. F 344 l>er is also costlewe furring 
in here gownes. <rr394 P. P. Credo 604 Hem .failep 
no furr>'nge ne clobes at full. 3^^ Bellendene Cron. 
Scot. (1821) I. xxxiii, M,ony martrikis, lievers, quhitredis 
and toddis ; the furringis and skinnis of thaim ar coft with 
gret price amang uncouth marchandis. 3554 T- Martin 
Bk, Priesid Marriages iR.), Their whole life i.s .spent., 
in providing for furring of their backs, a 3577 Gascoigne 
Flowers, etc, Wks. (1587) 38 I'heir garments .. fret for lack 
of furring. 3585 T. ’Washington tr. Nicholafs Voy. il 
xxiii. 62 He .shall have the whole furring of a long gowne.. 
for fourescore or a 100 ducats, c 1610 Sib J. Melvil Mem, 
(1735) 2C'9 He sent me his own Night-Gown furred with 
rich Furrings. 3708 J. Chamberlayne Si. Gt. Brit, n. iii. 
vi. (1743) 4x6 None might wear Silk or costly furring ex- 
cept Knights & Barons. 3849 Rock Ck. of Fathers II. vu 
S3 Among the clergy of the lower grade in a cathedral, 
there was a distinction marked by the furring of the amy.^ 
3^ Amer. N. S. LV. 129/^ A sort of hedgehog with 
heavy furring and short leg.s. 

2. The process of becoming furred or incrusted j 
the state of l>eiijg furred ; also, a coating of fur. _ 

3601 Holland Pliny xx. xiv. II. 59 With Honie it [Mint] 
cureth the roughnes ^ furring of the toung. 1632 Woodall 
Surg, Mate Wks. (.3653) 8x7 The furring of the mouth and 
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tie throat in fevers. 183* Brewster Neiuton (1855) f ■ i* 9 
"Pieir chief inconvenience arose from the furring up of the 
small hole through which the water passed. 1885 W. L. 
Carpenter Soap fy Candles sir Tlie lime salts are deposited 
sn an insoluble form, such as the ‘ furring ' in a tea-kettle 
or boiler. . . , ^ 

S. a*. Shipbuilding. The action or process of 
double planking a ship’s side; also, a piece of 
timber used for this. Cf. Doubling 3 b. 

3622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) lao Another manner 
is u.sed with double plankes as tbicke without as within 
after the manner of furring. 3627 Capt. Smith Seaman's 
Cram. xi. 32 Ripping off the plankes two or three strakes 
vnder water and as much aboue, and put other Timbers 
vpon the first, and then put on the planks vpon tlio.se 
timbers, this ..is called Furring. «3642 Sir W. Monson 
pJaifal Tracts in {1704) 346/2 Another Sheathing is with 
double Planks .. like a Furring. 1867 Smyth Sailors 
Woid-hk.i Furringy doubling planks on a ship. Also, a 
furring in the .ship's side. 

b. Bitilding. The nailing on of thin strips of 
board in order to level or raise a surface for lathing, 
boarding, etc. Also, the strips thus laid on. 

3678 Moxon Meek. Ex ere. I, 167 Furrings, the making 
good of the Rafters Feet in the Cornice, 1703 T. N. City 
4* C. Purchaser 146 When Rafters are. ..sunk hollow in the 
middle, and pieces (cut thicke.st in the middle, and to a 
point at each end) are nail’d upon them to make them 
stra^ht again; the putting on of those pieces is call’d 
Furring the Rafter.s. 1823 F. N1CH01.SON PracL Build. 
223 Furrings, slips of timber nailed to joists or rafter-s, in 
order to bring them to a level. 3850 Parker Gloss. A rchit. 
(ed- 5), Furrings., or Shreadings, short pieces attached to 
the feet of the rafters of a roof. 3839 Gwilt Archil. GIo.ss., 
Furring., the fixing of thin scantlings or laths upon the 
edges of any number of timbers in a range, when such 
timbers are out of the surface they were intended to form. 
3883 Harper’s Mag. Nov. 884/2 I'he only combustible 
material,. is the wood used in the floors and their fumngs. 

G. Building. ‘ A lining of scantling and plaster- 
work on a brick wall, to prevent the dampness of 
the latter reaching the room ’ {Cassell). 

tFlia?irOTir. Also forronr. .forreor 

.fourreur)^ agent-n. i. fonder to Fuiu] A 

furrier. 

C3330R. Brunne Ckrm. (Rolls) 12453 Fil a pane, 
as a furour [2/. r. forrour], he did hem tewe. 

Furrow (fi?T<?a), sk Forms : a. i furb, fyrh 
{dat.\ I fiir5, 3-4 togb(e, 3-5 forw(h, 4 fo(o)- 
lew, for we, for^, furcb, 4-5 forgb(e, 4-6 for- 
(r)ougli(e, for(r)ow(e, (6 furrough, forrowe, 7 
fbrrwe), 6- furrow. i 3 . 4-5 fore, south, vore, 5 
fore, (foure, fowre), 6 feure, 7 furr(e, 9 furr, 
4- Sc, fur. [Com. Teut. : OIL. fur h str. fern. (gen. 
fyrh.^fiire, Hzt. fyrK) ^'MlDxx. vore (Du. voor^vore'^f 
OHG. furuh (MHG. vurch, mod.Ger, furche) 
furrow, O N./dr trench, drain :—OTeut. *furh- pre- 
Teut. ; cf. L. porca ridge between furrows, 
Olr. reck, Welsh rhych {%-^'^pricd^ priced). 

Some scholars connect this word with L. fiorcus, Eng. 
Farrow, assigning to the common root the sense ‘ to root 
Hke a swine Ij 

1 . A narrow trench made in the earth with a 
plough, esp. for the reception of seed. Tc sow 
under the furrow (see quot. 1523). 

^ t To spare neither ridge nor furro^v ; a proverbial phrase 
in ME, poems expressive of reckless speed on the part of 
a rider. 

a. c 888 K. /Elfred Boetk. v. § 2 J^onne dysegaj? se l>e bonne 
wile hwilc sted okfmstan hum drmm furura. 955 Charter 
of Eadred in Birch Cartul. Sax. HI, 70 Andlanff we^es 
to Saere gedrifonan furh, andlang fyrh oh hit cyma [etc.]. 
CX220 Bestiary 398 [This der] goS o felde to a furg, and 
fallens Sar-inne . . forto hilirten fu5eles. c 3374 Chaucer 
Former Age 12 No man yit knew the forwes of his lond. 
34., Tretyce in W. of Henley'' s Husk 47 Yeff [ye] 

sowe your lande vnder h® foroughe let it be ereyd. c 1440 
BoneFhr.j\€ He stroke the stede with the spurrys. He 
spared nodur rygge nor forows. xsa3 FItzherb. Husk 
§ 34 Wheate is mooste commonlye sowen vnder the forowe, 
that is to saye, caste it vppon the falowe, and than plowe it 
vnder. 1383 Stubees Anat. Abus. ii. (1882) 77 A man., 
shuld take his plow, and go draw a furrow in a field. 3697 
Bkyden Firg. Georg, in. 797 The lab’ring Swain Scratch’d 
with a Rake, a Furrow for his Grain. 1728-46 Thomson 
Spring 37 The well-us’d plough Lies in the furrow. 1807 
Crabbe Par. Reg. 1. 658 The straightest furrow lifts the 
^oughman's heart. 1831 Sir f. Sinclair s Corr. II, 365 
The chief furrows, which conduct the choaked-up water, 
are always laid out by the agriculturist himself. 1^3 Mac- 
FADYEN m Congregat. Year Bk, 47 The furrow is uneven 
because an ox and an ass draw the plough. 

)3. c 1380 Sir Ferumk 1565 pay. . Ne spared rlgges nojjer 
vores; til pay mette pat pray. <r347o Henry Wallace 1. 
405 The suex'd flaw fra him a fur breid on the land. 3513 
Douglas cEneis vn. iv. 20 A lityll fur. To mark the fund- 
raent of his new citie. 3600 Dymmok Ireland (3843) 42 
Men. .hidd themselves lyke fearefull hares in the furres. 
3641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 44 The furre on your lefte 
hande is the best for the fore-furre ; for then the come 
falleth the fittest for the hande. 1765 A. Dickson Treat. 
Agrie. (ed, 2) 238 'i'he plough will.. go upon the points of 
the irons, which will make her.. make a bad fur. 18x6 
Scott Old Mart, xiv, *I wad.. turn sic furs on the bonny 
rigs o' Milnwood holms, that it wad he worth a pint hut to 
look at them.' 1877-89 N. W. Line. Gloss.^ Fur^ a furrow. 
‘ Th' furs was all lull o' waiter on pag-rag daay, an' soa th' 
taaties rotted.* 

b, transf and fig.., esp. in allusion to the track 
of a vessel over the sea. 

3382 Wyclif Ecclus. vii. 3 Sowe thou not eueles in the 
foorewes of vnristwisnesse. 3535 Coverdale Ps, cxxviii[ii. 


6ir 

3 The plowers plowed vpon my backe, and made longe 
forowes*. 3589 PasquiPs Ret. Cb, God shall .. punish 
euery forrow they haue plowed vpon his backe. c 1600 
Shaks. xxii, AYhen in thee times forrwes 1 behouid. 
3814 Cary Dante, Par. ii. 15 Marking well the furrow 
broad Before you in the wave. 1842 Tennyson Ulysses sg 
Push off. .smite 'Bhe sounding furrows. 3887 Bowen Firg. 
JEneid V. 157 Each with her long keel ploughing in 
lengthened furrows the brine. 

c. poet. loosely ior arable land, a piece of 
ploughed land; the cornfields. 

0.. c 3380 Sir Ferumk Ac sane .sterte he vp of pe for5. 

3610 Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 335 You Sun-burn’d Sicklemen of 
August weary Come hether from the furrow, and be merry. 
3634 Milton Comus 292 What time the laboured ox In his 
loose tmees from the furrow came. 1735 Somerville Chase 
II. 130 See how they thread The Brakes, and up yon Furrow 
drive along. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xvii. 12 Barronis takis . . All 
fruct that growis on tlie feure., 

d. (Ill form furl) A ploughing. Now only Sc. 

3610 W. Folkingham Art of Survey i. xi. 43 Their 

seuerall orders and seasons for- fallowing, twl fallowing, 
trifallowing and seed-furre. 3743 Maxwell Trans, Soc. 
Improv. Agrie. Scotl. 21 It is advised to plow it with 
all convenient Haste, that .so it may have got three Furs 
betwixt and the latter End of April or Beginning of May ; 
the first to be cloven, the second a cross Fur, the third to be 
gathered. 

t 2 . In extended sense i A trench, drain. Obs. 

CX330 Arih. 4 MeiT. 3460 pe knist fel ded in a forwe. 
Ibid. 8184 He cleued thurch..king Beas doun in a furch. 
3382 Wyclif i Kings xviii. 32 And he made a water 
cundid, as by two litil forwis in envyromv of the auter. 
c 3420 Pallad. on Husk vr. 36 A forgh iij footes deep 
thy landes thorgh. ^ 1563 T. Norton Calvin'' s Inst. w. 
121 Out of a fountaine water is-somtime dronk .. somtime 
by forrowe.s is conueied to the watering of groundes. 3577 
B. Googe Heresbach's Htesb. ir. (1586) 72 If you will needes 
plante the same yeere..let the furrowes be made at least 
two moneths before, xfixx Bible Ezek. xvii. 7 That hee 
might water it by the furrowes of her plantation. 1626 
Bacon Syha § 600 Carrying it [Water] in some long B’ur- 
rowes; And from those Furrowes, drawing it trauerse. 1765 
A, Dickson 'Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) 144 The soil.. will not 
give it a passage into the furrows or drains. 3884 Chr. 
World 21^ Feb. 134/3 Fortunately, our water furrow is a 
swift-flowing stream. 

fS. A quantity (of land) having the length or 
breadth of a furrow. Obs. 

01300 Havelok 1094 Ne shulde he hauen of Engelond 
Onlepi forw in his bond. 3377 Langl. P. PL B. xiii. 372 
pat a fote londe or a forwe fecchen I wolde. 3390 
Gower Conf. III. 245 T*!! they have with a plough to broke 
A furgh of lond. C142S Wyntoun Cron. ix. v. 135 Dat 
nowpir Fure na Fute of Land Wes at paire Pes pan of 
Ingland. £ri<j.70 Henry Wallace viil 22 Off him 1 held 
neuir a fur off land. 

4 . Anything resembling a furrow ; a. generally, 

e. g. a rut or track, a groove, indentation, or de- 
pression narrow in proportion to its length. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boetk. v. metr. v. 332 (Camb. M S.) Som 
of hem., drawen after hem a traasoraforwh I- kountynued. 
139S Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxix. (1:495) 938 Orbita 
is the forough of a whele that makyth a depe forough in 
the wyndynge and trendlynge abowte. 3513 Douglas 
AEneis ii. xi. 32 Thair followis [the steme] a streme of fire, 
or a lang fur. 3607 TorsELL Fourf. Beasts (1658) 282 The 
first furrow of the mouth— 1 mean that which is next unto 
the upper fore-teeth. 3665 Hooke Microgr. 4 There were 
several great and deep scratches, or furrows. 1732 Addison 
Sped. No. 416 f 2 The different Furrows and lnipre.ssions 
of the Chisel. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1:776) I. 205 I'he 
middle waters . . sink in a furrow. 1813 J. Thomson Led. 
Inflam. 615 This ligature produced a sligiit furrow in 
the arm. 

b. on the face : A deep wrinkle. 

1589 Greene Tw/AVx Wks. (Grosart) VII. 204 If it 
[my brow] once proue full of angrie forrowes. 3609 Dekkeh 
Guls Horne-bk. i. 7 Now those furrowes are fild vp with 
Ceruse and Vermilion, xygj Mrs. Radcliffe Italian vi, 
Habitual discontent had fixed the furrows of their cheeks. 
3859 Helps Frietuis in C. Ser. ii, H. iv. 86 They make., 
furrows in the cheeks of the .sufferers. 

C. Milling. One of the grooves in the face of 
a millstone. Furrow and land (see quot. 1880). 

3825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic X4^ When the fur- 
rows become blunt and shallow by wearing, the running 
stone must be taken up, and both stones new dressed with 
a chisel and hammer. iBjo Eng. Mech. 28 Jan, 485/2 
Cutting all the short furrows into the master fuiTOW. 18^ 
Antrim ^ Down Gloss., Furrow and Lajid, the hollows 
and heights on the surface of a mill-stone, 
d. Jnat., Zool,, etc. (= L, sulcus), 

3807-26 S, Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 301 The 
lateral sinuses . . occupy the deep transverse furrows in the 
middle of the inner surfece of the os occi^itis. 3832 De la 
Beche GeoL Man. (ed. 2) 327 Whorls- .divided, by eight or 
ten furrows into as many imbricating joints, 3^6 Ellis 
Elgin Marb. II. 26 A furrow which forms the line of con- 
tact with the forehead. 1868 Darwin Anim. 4- PI. I. v. 
140 The external orifice or furrow of the nostrils was also 
twice as long. 3874 Lubbock Orig. 4- Met. Ins. iii. 45 The 
median furrow easily discerned. 1879 Calderwood Mind 
4- Br. ii. 12 The .soft mass [of the brain] being arranged 
alternately in ridges, and in grooves or furrows. 

©. Bot. 

3725 Bradley Fam. Diet., Furrow^ among Botanists . . 
signifies a Ridge or Swelling on the Sides either of a Tree, 
Stalk, or Fruit. 3776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) I. 151 
Seed single .. marked with a furrow lengthways. 3862 
Darwin Fertil. Orchids iii- 318 If the furrow be touched 
very gently by a needle . . it instantly splits along its whole 
length. 188a Vines Saschp Bot. 396 The arrangement of. . 
projecting longitudinal ridges, and depressions or furrow's, 
IS exactly repeated. 


5. attrih. and as f urrow -water furrow- 

clomn, adjs. Also furrow-board — Mould- 
board; furrow-drain (see quot), furrow- 
drain vb., -draining', f furrow-face, one who has 
a wrinkled face; furrow-faced, -fronted iz., having 
furrows or wrinkles on the face or forehead; fur- 
row- {dial, fur-) side, the side of the plough to- 
wards the furrows already made; furrow -slice, 
the slice of earth turned up by the mould- board of 
the plough ; furrow-weed, a weed that grows on 
the ‘ furrow’ or ploughed land. 

1649 * Furroxv-board [see Earth-board]. 1847 Tennyson 
Princess vii. 192 The firth.s of ice That hT!ddiin,| .slant in 
*furrow-cloven falls. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, ^Furrow- 
drain, a deep open channel made by a plough to cany 
off water. 1846 McCulloch A cc. Brit. Empire t 
593 'I'he new practice of ^furrow-draining has been the 
most important of the recent improvenients in Scotch 
agriculture. 1623 Burton Anat. Mel. i. ii. iii. iv.^i3o h. 
Tale, and leane, *furrow-face.s. 160^ B. Jonson Folpom 
i. i, [..expose no ships To threat’nings of the *fiirrow- 
faced .sea. 3640 Rawlins Rebellion 11. i. The ^furrow- 
fronted Fates have made an Anvill To forge diseases on. 
1879 D. M. Wallace Australas. xi. 225 The loose surface 
..sometimes forming hilly undulations, at others ^furrow- 
like ripples. 3765 A, Dickson Tt'eat, Aerie, (ed. 2j 215 
This lessens the resistance from the *furrow-.side. Ibid, 
235 If the beam points to the fur-side, the plough will have 
too much land ; and if it points to the land-side, the plough 
will have too little land, 3805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 
(1807) I, 5 The perfect turning over of the *fuiTow-slice. 

1862 J. Wilson Farming In ploughing for a seed-bed 
the fun-ow-slice is usually cut about 5 inches deep, 3679 
Dryden Tr. 4- Cr. 11. iii, *Furrow Water Is all the Wine 
we taste. 3605 Shaks. Lear iv. iv. 3 He was met euen now 
A.s mad as the vext Sea, singing alowd, Crown’d with rankc 
Fenitar and *furrow weeds. 

Fuxrow {{t 3 xoC)^v, Also 5 forow, 6 £urow> 
7 furr. [f, prec. sb.] 

1 . irans. To muke furrows in (earth) with a 
plough ; to plough. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 354 Tliey [oxen] drawe the 
plough, they furrowe the soyle. 3607 Topshll Fourf. 
Beasts (1658) 48 They furrow the emth like a draught of 
Oxen with a plow. 1894 T. Roosevelt in Forum (U. S.) 
Apr. 202 Fields already fifty times furrowed by the German 
ploughs. 

fig. 1847 James Convict v, Heaven, .furrows the heart 
with griefs to produce a rich crop of joy.s hereafter. 

b. transf. To make a track or tracks in (water) ; 
to cleave ; to plough. 

3425 Found. St. Bariholome^ds (E. E. T. S.) 43 Certeyne 
shypmen at sandwyche, glad and mery with a prosperous 
cQwrse forowid tlie dowtable see. a 1547 Surrey ASueid 
II. 1038 Long to furrow large space of stormy .seas. 3583 
Stanyhurst ACneis in. (Arb.) 76 With woodden ves.sel thee 
rough seas deepelye we furrowe. 1632 J. Hayward tr. 
Biandis Eromena 39 Prince Meleueone furrowed the 
.surging waves. 3662 Stillingfl. Orig, Sacr. in. i. § io> 
They pass down the strong current of Time with the same 
facility that a well built ship,. doth furrow the Ocean. 1834 
Scott Lord of Isles iv. xiiij Now launch’d once more, the 
inland sea They furrow with fair augury. 3845 Darwin 
Foy. Nat. iii. 39 The whole .sea was iu places furrowed by 
them Iporpoisesl. 1876 R. F. Burton Gorilla L. 1. 173 
We . . .saw sundry shoals of fish furrowing the water, 

2 . To make Itirrow-like depressions, indentations, 
or channels in. Also with up. 

3609 Holland Amm. Marcell xxix, i 354 When, .they 
began to . . varie in their words, after their .sides were 
throughly furrowed {h.fodiratis}. 3692 Boyle Lett. 

viii. 298 Furrowed from Pole to Pole with the Deep 
Channel of the Sea* 3697 Dryden P'irg. Georg, ni. 656 
'J'he chapt Earth is furrow’d o’er with Chinks. 3732 
LEDiARD\S'«'2f//2J II. VII. 83 They furrow’d their bodies with 
sharp stone.s. 3774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 11776) VII. 32S 
After furrowing up the sand, it hides itself under it, horns 
and all. 183^ J. Forbes LaennePs Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 287 
A hard and irregular surface, fun’owed by linear marks. 

1863 Baring-Gould Iceland 116^ ’I'hen [the wind] rolls on- 
ward to furrow the snows on Eiriks Jokull. 3879 Brown- 
ing Ivan Ivanoviich 225 O God, the feel of the fang 
furrowing my .shoulder ! see 1 It grinds^ — it grates the bone. 

b. To make wrinkles in. 

1593 Shaks. Rick. II, i. iii. 229 Thou canst heipe time to 
furrow me with age. 3627-77 Feltham 1. xiii, 20 

Another lives hardly here, with a heavy heart, furrowing of 
a mournful face, 3661 Sir A. Haslerig’s Lasi^ Will ty 
Test, Supp. 6 The inraged Tygre. .furrowed his Front 
1729 T. Cooke Tales, Proposals, etc. 595 Sev’nty years have 
furrow’d o’er her Face. 3838 Lytton Leilai. v, The lordly 
features . . furrowed by petty cares, 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par. 1. 1. 5 Their brows seem furrowed deep with more than 
years.' 

C. fig. Said of tbe action of tears. 

3523 Hybde tr. Fives' Instr. Chr. Worn. i. ix. Iij a, Howe 
can she weep for her sinne, muste bare her skynue there 
with, and forowe her face? a 3656 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. 
(1660) 184 'We may furrow our cheekes with our tears.^ ^1836 
Byron Ch. H or. m. xx, Fair cheeks were furrowed with hot 
tears. 3871 Macduff Mem, Patmos ix. X13 The Apostle. , 
with a tear, .furrowing his cheek. 

d. To gather up in folds or wrinkles. rarc-K 
1853 Dale tr. Baldeschls Ceremonial 66 note. Cotta, the 
short surplice worn in Rome . . is usually furrowed up in 
a full and tasteful manner. 

3 . intr. To make furrows or grooves ; to make 
wrinkles. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 356 Let us catche the ploughe 
by the handle, and fall to furrowing, axp^ Gascoigne 
Flowers, etc. Wks. (1587) 45 We furrowing in the foaming 
fiouds to take our best availes. 3863 J . L. W . By-gone Days 
2 Where the ploughshare furrows in spring. 
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1). as in to furrow (out, up) onPs 

way. Of a river : To excavate (a channel)! to 
force itself along a channel. 

1613 PuRCHAS PilgrimaiCy (1614) 820 Maragnon is far 
greater, whose wateis having furrowed a Channeil of six 
thousand miles, in the length of his winding passage [etc.]. 
a 1639 WoTTON Ps. civ. in Farr S, P. Jas. I (1848) 248 There 
go the ships, that furrow out their way. 1:647 XhiowNE tr. 
Pohxander iii. 241 Let thy choler furrow up and make 
a way to that Island whereto none can arrive. 1791 Cowper 
Odyss. V. 492 And I have pass’d, Furrowing my way. 1883 
F. M. Crawford Dr. Clatidms vi, The circular wrinkle 
slowly furrowed its way round Barker’s mouth. %^o H. M. 
Stanley Darkest Africa II. x.xviii. 259 The Rami-lulu had 
eventually furrowed and grooved itself deeply through. 

Hence Fu’rarowiug vbL sb. and ppl. a. Also 
ru'rrower, one who or that which furrows. 

16x1 CoTGR., Canelure, z. channelling, or furrowing^ in 
stone, or in timber; a fluting. x6xa Drayton Poly-olb. i. 3 
Vpon the utmost end of CornwaU’s furrowing beake. Ibid. 
xviii. 78 She learn’d . . To steele the coulters edge, and sharp© 
the furrowing share. 1841 -3 A nthon’s Class. Diet, 38o_Gyes 
(the part of the plough to which the share is fixed) is the 
Furrower. 1891 Atheimtim 17 Oct, 523/1 The greater 
number of them have been crushed and broken by the 
deep furrowing of the steam cultivator. 

Farrow (cow) : see Fakeow a, 

Farrow, obs. form of Foeay. 

Ptirrowed (f»T^7«d), ppL a. [f. Fdrkow v . -f- 
-Eol.J In senses of the vb. f Furrotved-grass ; 
see Chamkleon sb 6 c, and quot. (1598) there. 

1399 Shaks. Hm. V, ni. Prol. 12 The threaden Sayles .. 
Draw the huge Bottomes through the furrowed Sea. x6iS 
J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 18 Another doth conceale The 
furrowed wrinkles of his tawny sktnne. 163a Milton 
V Allegro 64 While the ploughman, near at hand, Whistles 
o'er the furrowed land. 16^6 Gaule Set, Cases Come, 4 
Every old woman with a wrinkled face, a furr'd brow. .is., 
pronounced for a witch. X713 Addison Guardian No. 114 f i 
The features are strong and well furrowed, 1810 Scott Lady 
of L. n. xvi, The furrowed bosom of the deep. 1828 Stark 
Elem. Nat. Hist, II. 305 lliorax furrowed and crenated on 
the margin. X85S Kingsley Heroes^ 7 'heseus n. 205 The 
furrowed marble walls. 

IVnrowless vfzJTWes), a. [f. Furrow sb. + 
-LESS.] Having no furrows, grooves, or wrinkles. 

/XXS47 Kliza Cook Ewer Thought v, The furrowless 
brow. 18.. Lowell Pioneer Poet, Wks. (1890) I. 248 
When all before him stretches, furrowless and lone, 

Purrowy (forotn), a. [f. Furrow j‘A + -y 1 .] 
Full of furrows or wrinkles. 

i6xs CoTGR., Payonner, to furrow ; make furrowes, or 
make furrowie. 1818 Milman Santor 267, I should have 
known, though furrowy, su- k and wan, That face, 1829 
Blachstf. Mag. XXV. 71 We view their furrowy track. 1847 
Tennyson Princess in. X58 A double hill ran up his furrowy 
forks Beyond the thick-leaved platans of the vale, 
t PuTrure. Obs. Also 4 for(r)-, furrour(e, 
5 forer, foriir(0, funire, furmr, [a. OF.forriure, 
fourreure{mo<\.F.fourrure),f. forrer^fourrery Fur 
27 .] P'ur; a trimming, lining, or adornment of fur. 

1387 Trevi.sa (Rolls) VlT. 373 He mede forours 

of symple pry.s, c 1400 IIiIaundev. (18391 »47 The folk 

of that Contree u.sen alle lunge C'iothes with outen Furroures, 
1420 E. E. Wills (1882; 54 Also I wilt bat all b ' flfurrurs hat 
I haue, be .sou id and doon for ray .saule. 1439 tbid. xi8 All 
my. .clothisof silke, with-oute ffurrereur [rfr]. 1463 Mann. ^ 
Housek, Exp. 151 Item, he owyth ffor the forer off the 
same gowne, x. li. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. eexxv. 229 
No clothe that was wrought oute of Englond .. ne fuixurof 
heyondethe see. 

attrib, X387 Teevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 475 Furrour 
slwmes. 

Purry (fp*ri), a. (and sh') [f. Fur sh, + -y^.] 

A, ^adp, ' ■ 

1 . Of or composed of fur ; consisting of furs. 

<xx674 Milton Hist. Mosc. ii. (xSsi) 483 The Furs which 

clothe them ; the furry side in Summer outward. 1725 Pope 
Odyss. xviL 40 Euryciea spreads With furry spoils of beasts 
the splendid beds. t88i R. Routledge Hist. Sc, i. i Man 
is even unprotected from the vici.ssitude.s of the .seasons by 
the furry coat which covers the bea.sts of the field. 

2 . Of animals : Covered with fur ; furred. 

X687 Dryden Hind Sr P, ni. 25 The time When all her 
furry sons in frequent senate met. *823 Byron yuan x. 
XXVI, Bear-skins black and furry. 1873 G. C. Davies 
Mount. Mere viii. 59 A furry little water-rat swimming 
along by the edge of the bank, 

fig, 1865 Pall Mall G. 22 June xi He is one of those 
sleek ‘furry’ little men who are met with in all close 
religious communities. 

3 . Of persons : Wearing fur, clad in furs. 

^ 17x7 Fknton Ode Ld.Go^ver 36 From. Volga's Banks, th’ 
in^erious Czar Leads forth his Furry I'roops to War. 

4 . Made of fur, lined or trimmed with fur. 

1865 Kingsley Herew. vL His furry cloak shewed him to 
be no common man. 1872 Bryant Poems, Little People of 
Show 97 With ample furry robe Close-belted round her waist, 
b. transf. and fg. 

X69X Dryden K. Arthur nr. ii. Awake, awake, And 
winter from thy furry mantle shake. X716 R owe Ode for 
N. Year 1717 i, Wintvrr 1 thou hoary, venerable Sire, All 
richly in thy furry Mantle clad. X835 Sir J, Ross Narr. 
<md Voy. xlvi. 59 c We wrap ourselves up In a sort of furry 
contentment. 

6. Resembling fur, fur-like, soft 
X876 T. Hap.i>y Ethelb.'ria (1890) 88 An open space., 
floored at the bottom with . .cu.shions of furry moss. 

6. Of the nature of, or coated with, fur or morbid 
matter. 

*739 ‘R. Bull* tt. Dedekindwt Grobtanus 222 Laughter 
misbecomes B'oul furry Teeth. 1836 T. Hook G. Guntey 
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HI. i. 31 Two foggy decanters, half full of the remnants of 
ye.sterday’s libation, with a sort of furry rim just over the 
surface. 1836 Canning in Hare 2 Noble Lives (1803) II. 89 
One s shoes get furry with mildew in a day. xS/x Napheys 
Pretf. Sr Cure Dis. wi. ii, 624 Yellowish furry coating [of the 
tongue]. 

t B. sb. A hairy caterpillar. Ohs. 

1398 Florio, Millepiediy a worme having manie feete, 
called a furrie or a palmer. 

Parry jA- dial, [Perh. in some way 

connected with Fair sb.y L. feriab\ A festival 
observed at Helston, Cornwall, on the eighth of 
May ; also, a peculiar dance used on that occasion. 
(The W. Cornwall Gloss, gives Faddy and Flora 
as synonyms.) Also attrib. 

1790 in Gentl. Mag . LX. 1. 520 At Helstone . . it is customary 
to dedicate the 8th of May to revelry. . It is called the Furry- 
clay. 1848 C. A. Johns Week at Lizard 225 A large_ party 
of ladies and gentlemen . . commence a peculiar kind of 
dance, called ‘ the furry*. 1872 Hardwick Trad. Lane. 87 
A spring festival, .annually celebrated at Helston., named 
the ‘ Furry or gathering, 

tPu'rry, z'. Obs, ran, [? back-formation from 
Furrier *.J trans. To quarter (soldiers). 

X379 Fknton Guicciard, 11. 89 The armie being furried in 
many partes of the realme . . lived in such vnbrideled incon- 
tinencie [etc.]. 

Fursday, Sc. van of Thursday, 

Furse, obs. form of Fierce. 

t PiiTsell. Obs. [dim. of Furze.] —Furze. 

1639 T. De Grey Compl. Horseman $ Underwoods, 
Busl les, Fursells, Broome, 

t PuTSlie, a. Her, Ohs. rare. [a. F.fourchie : 
see Forohe <z.] »» Fobche a. 

1572 Bossewkll Armorie ii. X36 Beareth party per pale 
Sat)]e and Argent, a crosse Furshe of the one and the other. 

Furst, var. of Frist and obs, f, of First, Thirst. 

[Furt, in Diets, explained ‘ theft \ is a misprint 
in the later edd. of Albumazar for furie.\ 

Furth, obs. and Sc. form of Forth. 

fFu'rtlier, sb. Obs. [f. Further v.] The 
action of the vb. Further ; * Furtherance. 

1326 Q. Marct. (Scotl.) Let. Wolsey (MS. Caligula B. 
viii, i6ol in M. A. Everett Wood Lett. R. lUustr. 
Ladies II. 9 The said bearer, whom pleaseth you, my Lord, 
cause have good further and expedition of his errands. XS3S 
Stewart Cron. Scot. 1 . 522 Commending him that he had 
done sic thing, 1 11 so greit forder of the commoun weill. 1641 
Hinde y. Brum xxviii. 87 For the increase of Religion and 
further of the CiospeL 1783 Burns sn/ Ep. to y. Lapraik x 
Guid speed and furder to you, Johnny. 

Fiirtlier a. Forms: r fui^ra 

(Nor thumb. foFSora), 2 farj)tir, 4-5 fiirj>0r(0, 
3-7 forp0r(0, -ther, Orm. forrtborr, (5forfchre), 
6-7 fardor, 4-7 forder, 6 fortbir, 6- farther. 
See also Fahthbr. \P'F.furlira^OFm,.forderay 

OS. fortkoro (MLG, vordere), OliCx. fo fi{e rOy 
fordaro, fordoro (MHG. mrdercy mod.(i. vorder) 
OTeut. ^furperon- wk., f. *furpero- str. (the acc. 
neut. of which appears in Further cztjfo.) :--pre- 
Teiit. pg 4 ero-y f. root of Fore adv. -f comparative 
suffix as in after y o 4 her. 

On this assumption the Eng, further ad|. and adv. have 
nothing but tbeir ultimate root in common with the Goth. 
f&nrpis adv. OTeut. *furp-h or ^furpfoe, f. the stein of 
Forth + comparative suffix s -KRi*. A diSerent hypothesis 
(Kluge in Paul’s Grdr,, ed. 2, 1. 483) is that further its 

cognates are f. the stem of Forth +compar. suffix (not -izon- 
but) -^ron-, -urou’-, as in inner, outer (see -er^ A. 2). The 
OHG./wrdffr adv. is explained by Kluge as repr. a locative 
^furpirLl 

t L That is before another in position, order, or 
rank ; esp, of an animaPs limbs or a part of the 
body: Front. Obs. (Cf. Farther B. 1.) 

iTiooo Ags. Gosp. John xiii. x6 So]>lice ic eow seexe nys se 
Seowa furSra bonne his hlaford. 4x300 Cursor M. 28160 
He was for her mar ben j. X387 Trbvisa Higden (Rolls) 
yn. 187 A wounde receyved in pe furber partie of his body 
\in anteriori parte corporis]. £’1400 Lax francos Cirmg. 
1 13 Brood twowaxd b® forbere side of b® heed ^ scharpere 
twoward b® hyndere syde, i486 Bk. St. Albans E ij b, 
The ij. further iegges the hede layde by twene. XS39 invent. 
R, Wardrobe 36 l.ynit the forthir quarteris with blak 
taffiteis. 1609 Skene Re^. Maf. 13^ Git ane horse slayes 
ane man pas^and l^efore him, with his forther feete, 

t b. With reference to time : Former. Also 
in Qomh. furthur-ealdefader (cf. 'U.proavus) : great 
grandfather. Obs. 

ixss Proc. Henry //, in Anglia VII. 220 past hi boon mlc 
bare lande wurHa hi eafdon in Edwardes kinges dexe & 
on Willelmes kinges mines furbur ealdefader. 1537 N. T. 
(Genev.) fas. v. 7 The forther and the latter rayne. x36x 
Christ. Hindall Hepos. in Bp, Chester Meet, Crt. X56i"6, 
If. xob, Mr. Holden did knowe of his further wief beynge 
on lyve. 1562 Child Marriages, etc. {1807) xpa She was 
It mptid by daily sute of the said Dilon, & did forget her 
fortherpromes.se. 

2 . More extended, going beyond what already 
exists or has been dealt with; additional, more, 
f Further age : advanced age. f Further way : 
a further-continued road. (Cf. Farther B. 2.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10327 Child to gett, Bituix and hair 
forlw eild. 1495 in Yorksk. Archmot. Soc. (Record Ser. 
1895) XVII. 127 Cure forthre pleasir in that behalf. 15316 
Pilgr, Perf (W. de W. X53X) 30 b, For a forther knowledge 
of this tree, you must vnderstande that {etc.]. 1382 N. 

Licheeield tr. CastankeddsConq, £, tnd. xxiu. 58 Without 
any further delay, the King sent them away. 1609 Skekb 
Reg. Maj., Eorme of Proces as He..judiciaily reaunces all 
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forder probation. 1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzads Lett, 44 
Without further ambiguity. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 174 To 
th’ ascent of that. . Hill Satan had journied on. . But further 
way found none. X71X Addison Sped, No. 65 p 2 Without 
further Preface, I am going to look into some of our most 
applauded Plays. _ 1794 Paley Evid. (ed. 2) I, v. 97 We find 
. .two of them, .seized, .and threatened with further punish- 
ment. 1838 De Morgan Ess. Prob. 201, I now proceed to 
some further instances. 1861 Buckle Civiliz, 11. iv. 315 
This was a further stimulus to Scotch industry. 

3 . More distant, remoter, esp. the remoter of two. 
Of a horjse : The off (side). (Cf. Farther B. 3.) 

1578 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec, Oxford (1880) 396 One 
grey . . mare, crapped on the further yeare. 1611 Bible 
2 Esdras xiii. 41 They would.. goe foorth into a further 
coun trey. 1675 A. Browne A rs Piet, go Work your further 
Mountains .so that they should seem to be lost in the Air. 
1678 Butler Hud. in. iii. 58 With kicks and bangs he ply’d 
T’he further and the nearer side [of a house]. i8ai Joanna 
Bailue A'/etr. Leg., Wallace Ivi, In the further rear, 
Tmtivsou Coming of Arthur 35)6 Not ever to be question'd 
any more Save on the further side. 

1 4 . absoL Further of the day : a later hour. 

1546 Langley Pol. Verg. de Invent, ix. 113 b, Fyrst at 
mydnight . . the seconde in the mornyng . . the thyrd at 
further of the day. 

Fmrtiier (frite), adv. Forms: 1-2 fmtS-, 
far))or, i Northumh. foi'tJer, -ar, -or, 2-4 failS-, 
furj>er (furtliir), 3-5 fortSore, -%©, -J)©r(©, 
-thin,©, 3-6 fortlierC©, (3 forer), 4-5 furpere, 4- 7 
furder, 5 forder, (6 fourther), 6- further. See 
also Farther adv. [OE. fttrbor- OS. furthor 
(early mod.Du, voorder) ; for the formation, and 
the relation to Goth, faurpis, OHG, furdiry etc. ; 
see Further al\ 

1 . To or at a more advanced point of progress : 
a. of space ; lit. mAJig . ; occas. with omission of 
go. Proverb, To go ptrther, and fare worse. (Cf. 
Farther A. i a.) 

c xooo ASleric yosh. x. 12 Ne gang ba mona onTjean 
Achialon anne staepe furbor. c 1030 O. E. Chron. an. 1039 
Kotie se saester hwaetes to Iv penega and eac furSor. c 1205 
I, ay. 4880 He furOer laS, to Segume due. a 1240 Ureistm 
in Coti. Horn. 203 Nere b® hebrte so cold pat ne schulde 
neuer siinne habhen for-Ser in-^ong b«r bts brune were. 
a 1250 ProfV. M If red 128 in O. E. Misc. xxo Nere he for his 
weole nener lie furler, fi33o R. Bkunne Chron. Wace 
Prol 182 Vnto b® Cadwaladies; No forer, ber makes he 
ses. 1340 Ham ROLE Pr. Consc. 440 parfor I wille, ar [I] 
forthir pas, Shew yhou what a man first was. c 1340 Cursor 
M. 10156 (Fairf.) As furthir in this l>oke we rede. <ri4oo 
Lanfrancs Cirnrg. 221, I lete make a pipe ofsilvir and 
putte it in at her moub & pas.sede forbere pan pe wounde 
was. 2494 Fabyan Chron. (x8ii) L cxxvii, X07 Forthere 
then y® chapell dore nrxm of them wold enter. X53S Cover- 
dale Job xxxviii. it Hither to »halt thou come, but no 
further. XS46 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) You .. might 
haue gone further, and haue faren wurs. xssg W. Cun- 
ningham Cosmogr, Glasse 60 But or we funner proced, 
marke this figure. 1593 S11AK.S. 2 lien, VI, iii. ii. 169 His 
eye balles further out, tlian whenheliued, 16x15 J. Stephens 
Satyr. Ess. 26 Go tell a trades-man he decei es .. And he 
will answere..Go further on, you will be cheated w'orse. 
164X Milton Animadv. (xSsi) 187 Ere a foot furder we 
must bee content (etc.]. 1653 Sir E. N icholas in N. Papers 
(Camdeni II. 336 Taken out of their bedds,.and canyed on 
shipboard, and whence further is vnknowen. 17x9 De Fob 
Crusoe ii. v, They kept out of sight further and further. 
1771 Foote Aiaid of B, i. Wks, 1799 II. 214 Folks may go 
further and fare worse, as they 'say. 2813 Shelley Q. Mab 
IX. 182 Whose .stinging.s bade thy heart look further still 
183;$ Macaulay i/xisA Eng. IV. x it was not thought safe for 
the ships to proceed further in the darkness, 
b. of time. (Cf. Farther A. i b.) 

ctzgo Beket 2321 in .9, Eng. Leg. 1 , 173 So b^t forpere 
in pe 3ere : it was wel onder-stonde , . In 3wat raanere he 
was a-siawe. 1896 Act 59 60 Viet, c, 30 I x The acts., 

shall.. }>e continued until the 31st day of December 1897 
and shall then expire unless further continued. 

2 . To a greater extent ; more. (Cf. Farther A. 2.) 

Byrhiferih's Handboc in Anglia (1885) VIII. 299 
Nu wille we fureJor geican jnirh godes mihta. aiazS 
fuliana 47, Be 3ef ich mahte (wurche his wil] forore 
ich walde beo be feinre. a x%x> Cursor M. 28869 (Cott) 
And I'or por mater es gode to Icnau, Of almus sal i for-per 
drau. <7x340 Ibid. 858 (Trin.) Leiie we now of pis spelle 
Of oure .story furbere to telle. <21400-50 Alexander 523 
And if 3aw hkis of pis lore to lesten any forthire. iS5®“3 
Inv. Ck, Goods, Staffs, in Ann. Lichfield IV. 2 There 
KaffeU to lie kepte untiil the kinges majesties pleasure be 
therin fui-der knowen, 1359 Hethe in Strype Ann. Ref 1. 
App. VI. 7 That the doinges of this honourable assembly 
may . . be allwayes fourther honourable. 1641 Milton Ck. 
Gcfvi. u. iii. Wks. (1847)48/2 To the intent of further healing 
man’s deprav'd mind. X734 Berkeley Analyst § 7 Men 
who pretend to believe no further than they can see. X749 
F. Smith Voy. Disc. II. 90 All the western Merchants 
declined . . from being further Adventurers. i86a Stanley 
yruf. Ch. (1877) 1. xiii 25a When we inquire further into 
the wo«hip-' 

3 . In addition, additionally; moreover. (Cf. 
P'arther a. 3.) 

c 1200 Vices ny Virtues (t888» 57 1 h® furSer. 1450 

W. SoMNfSR in Four C\ Eng. Lett. 4 Forther the maisier 
desyryd to wete yf the shipmen would holde with the duke. 
*559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr, Glasse 22, I do furder 
perceive that [etc.], xs6o- 78 Bk. Discipl. Ch. Scot. (1621) 40 
And furder we think ic expedient [etc.]. xs8a N. Lichk- 
FIELD tr. CasfanheddsC&nq. E.Ind. vil 16 b, What further 
than followed. 1749 F. Smith Voy. Disc. II. 58 What 
furdier keeps the Cold from the Arm-pits is, that [etc.] 1873 
Manning Mission H. Ghost iv. too And, further, God is 
the only end that can, .stitisfy the soul with bliss. 1879 
Casselts Techn. Educ. IV. 92/2 The sketching-case may be 
. .further provided with a cover. 


FUHTHBB. 


FtmTHEST, 


4 . At a greater distance in space; sometimes ' 
with mixture of sense i. ALso \?nore further ^ 
further off. (Cf. Farth^ A, 4.) 

fr3C40o Maundev. (1839 xxxl 306 0 )>er Yles pat ben more 
fur|?ere be^onde. 1578 Whetstone Promos Cass. n. iv, 
The furder off I wretched ftnde both comfort and reliefe. 
1601 Shaks. fuL C. 11. il 125 So neere Will 1 be That your 
best Friends shall wish 1 had beene further. 1630 A\ 
yohmou's Kiug/i. 4 " Commw. 6B Island disjoyned no further 
than a ship in one day rnay saile unto, 1710 Tatler No. 
254 P 7 The Dutch Cabbin, which lay about a Mile further 
up into the Country. 2812-16 J. Smith Panorama Sc, ^ 
Art\. 572 It was calculated to be 18,000 times further from 
us than the sun. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV 156 There 
is nothing further from his thoughts than scepticism. 

b. Phrases, "p To be further t to get on. \ Pit 
he further., ^(etc.) ; I U see you further ( frst) : 
strong forms of refusal. wish atiy one further*, 

i. e. to wish him away. See also Fabthkr A. 4. 

1526 Darrell Let, i Aug. in Ellis Ori^. Lett. Ser. 111. 11 . 
163, I . .intende to be farther and doo. 2632 Lady M. Wroth 
Urania 16 She . . wished the bea.st further, yet taking her 
wonted strength of heart.. she said thus, 2741 Richardson 
Pamela IL 320 And so that I must not wi h to incur [his 
Displeasure] to save any body else. I’ll be funlier if I do. 
Jbul. 377, I bow’d to him, but I could have wish’d him 
further, to make me sit so in the Notice of every one. 2873 
Punch 3 May 185/1 He’ll se_* me fnrtiier first. 

fe. Used as the comparativdof fari&s in further- 
fetched, compar. of farfetched. 

2680 Baxter Caih. Connnun. (1684) 23 But God being 
infinitely more perfect then man, the phrase is further 
fetcht, and le.ss proper of God then of man. 

Fircther (fi?M to ) , v. F orms : a. 1 fyrIJran, -ian, 
2-4 fai^rien, 3 Orm. firrprenn, north. firtRer, 

4 ferthren, -ther, fartkren, 4, 6 Sc, furthir, 1,6 
furthur 1, 6-8 farder, 4- furtber. 3-4 for- 
thxen, 4 forpsr, -tlior, 4-6 fortlier, -ire, 5, 8 
forder. See also Farther v. [OE. fyrl^r{i)an, 

{. furdor, “'(Sra Further adv, and adj, ; equivalent 
forms are OVLO. furdv'en (MHG. vurdern. mod. 
G. fordern) ; of. also OliG. fordardn (MI'IG, 
mrdern, mud.G. fordern) to further, call forth, 
demand.] 

1 . trans. To help forward, assist (usually things ; 
less frequently f persons) ; to promote, favour (an 
action or movement). Ci Farther v. t Also to 
further forth, on. 

c883 K. jElfred Boeih. xxxix § 2 pset hi ma?;en henan 
8a yflan and fvrhrian pa godan. c xsoo Triu.Coll. Horn, it 
Ac alls po leueS pat swilch king hem mu^e furSrie oSer 
letten, ben cursed of godes mu3e. ^2200 Ormin 1250 ^itT 
jju fiiTpresst fremmde menn. <2x225 Alw^rr. P. 156 Det tet 
swuSest auaunce3 & furSreS liit, bet is onlich stude. a 2300 
Cursor M. 2jgiB Sua vr flexs to firber and lede, bat it fale 
in na dedli dede. <2x320 in Wright Lfric P. xxxvi. 99 
God, that de^edest on the rod, A1 this world to forthren ant 
fylle. c 2374 Chaucer Boeth. ii. pr. iv, 42 tCamb. MS.), I 
haue sumwhat auaunced and forhered ' e, quod she. 2422-20 
Lydo. Ckron. Troy 11. x, For me to further Clio came to late. 
2477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 28 Ire. .furthereih all 
euyl. 2523 Douglas BSneis v. xiii. 112 And furthir hym eik 
sail I OntilAvern, clepit the loch of hell. 2566 in Keith Hist. 
Ck. Scotl. ( 1734) 331 'I’he saids Rebels . . promittit they should 
forder him to the Crown Matrimoniall. 2577 B. Goocje 
Heresbaclt's^ Hush, iv. {2586) 138 You must .. further their 
laying, by giving them raeates for the purpose. 1603 Knolles 
Hist, Turks (1621 ) 877 Furthered with a faire gale of wind. 
2664 Power Exp. Philos.'Pxeii. 20 A more wary Builder may 
be very much further’d by it. 2715 M. Davies A then. Brit, 
1. 172 Barnevelt’s hard Fate was occasion’d or further’d on by 
Maurice. 2777-1808 ViKsi^nSillerCmt ni.xxv, Here Discord 
strave new broils to forder. 1816 Scott Ola Mort. xi, To 
remain together in arms for furthering the covenanted work 
of reformation. 1866 Geo. Eliot P, Holt ix, I came to see 
. .if you had any wishes that I could further. 1859 Rogers 
Pref, to Adam SmtiEs W. N. 1. 6 The necessity of further- 
ing a general system of school training. 

ahsol. 2560-78 Bible (Genev.) To Chr. Rdr- 52 Some 
notable worde . , which may greatly further . . for memorie. 
2607 S. Hieron Defence i. 160 Whera.s the addition of 2 or 
3 wordes oftentimes furthereth to the meaning, 
t To honour. Obs, rare. 

1374 Chaucer vl «<?/. ^ Arc, 273 And thenken yee that 
ferthered be your name To love a newe. c 240a Destr. 
Troy 11170 T0 forther bat fre with fyrierall scruys. 

Z. intr. To go on, continue ; to advance, make 
progress. Obs. exc. Sc. 

yisoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 107 Eft sone sum godes giue is 
bigunnen alse rihte leue and fufSre^’ alse trust. trxsSo 
Will, Palerne 5397 And touche w^eferre as bis tale forberes. 
2560 Rolland Crt. Ven7is 11. 378 Wald thow further and 
prosper in thy wais. 2789 D. Davidson* Seasons, etc. 182 
Wha fastest ride.s does aft least forder. 2794 Burns Hee 
Balou to Thro’ the Lawlands, o'er the border, Weel, my 
babie, may thou furder. 

1 4 . trans. To put (an event) further ; to defer, 
postpone. Obs. 

2529 WoLSEY Let. to [Cmmtvell] in St. Papers (1^36) I. 
351 The ferderyng and puttyng ovyr of your comrnyng 
hytherhath. .increasyd my sorowe. 

Furtkeraaice (fiputisrans). Forms : a. 5-7 
forp-j fortheraunce, -ans, forderance, (5 fir- 
therance, foderanee), 6 fordraunce, 7 forther- 
anee. B. 5-7 furfclieraunce, (7 -ence), 6 -7fnrder- 
ance, -aimce, -auns, 5-- furtherance. See also 
Farthbhance. [f. Further v. + -ance.] 

1 . The fact or state of being furthered or helped 
forward ; the action of helping forward ; advance- 
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ment, aid, assistance. Also cotter, a means or source 
of help. 

(!:x44o York Myst. xxvi. 48 Yf bat false fay tor Your 
fortheraunce may fang. 2494 Fabyan Chron. an. 1448 
(1559) II. 446 For the furtheraunce of this purpose. 2552 
Recorde Pathiv, KnowL n. Pref., All suche.. shall finde 
greate ease and furtheraunce by this simple . . forme of 
writinge. 2606 Sc. Acts Jas. VI (2824) IV. 2S6 For the 
greater forderance and better executioun of justice. 2620 
Healey St, Aug, Citie of God i. xi. (1620) 29 The pompes 
of the funeralls are rather solaces to the liuing then further- 
ances to the dead. 2640-1 Kirkcudhr. War-Comm. Min. 
Bk.ij.B3p 72 Expecting your foriherance in all. 1748 F. 
Smith Voy. Disc.X. 8g 'Thinking of the many Furtherances 
this Voyage received from that honourable Knight. 1832 
Carlyle (1858) 4 Issuing.. with every external 

furtherance, it is of such internal quality as to set Neglect 
at defiance. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India^ 111. 422 In 
furtherance of this project, she kept her son in a state of 
ignorance and vice. 1875 Helps Ess., Organ. Daily Life 
174 Some few furtherances have been shown. 

2 . CoaLmining. (See quot. 1883.) 

1852 in Grkenwell Coal-trade Terms'aj. 2883 Gresley 
Gloss. Coal Mining, .FwW/zmwctf (North), an additional sum 
of money paid per score to hewens, putters, &:c, as an allow- 
ance in respect of inferior coal, a bad roof, a fault, &c. 

lituce t S:’ti'X'tliera3xcer Obs. rare~~K One who 
gives furtherance to (anything). 

1599 Hayward i.v2f Pt. Hen. IV, 6 A dissolute and dishonest 
life, which findeth some followers when it findeth no 
fui'therancers. 

Furtliei^er (f^itoor). Also 5 furtherar, 6 
ford-, foctlierer. See also Fartherer, [f. 
Further v. + -ERh] One who or that which 
furthers or helps forward ; a helper, promoter, 
supporter ; an aid or encouragement. 

*3^ Gower Conf. III. 121 The brighte sonne furtherer 
of the daies light. <^2465 Ettg. Chron. (Camd. 1856) 23 
He was our furtherar and promoter. 2555 A bp. Parker Ps. 

E iij, The Psalme..is a furtherer to tliem which go forwarde 
to vertue. 2594 Blundevil Exerc, iii. i. i. led. 7) 278 
Leaving to speak of the first inventers, or of the furtherer.s 
of these Sciences. 2630 Lord Banians 32 Making tiie | 
profits.. the furthereis of ryot and excesse. 1691 Wood 
Aik. Oxon. I. 297 He was a continual favourer and furtherer 
of learning. 2828 Landor I mag. Com*. Wks. 2846 I. 315 
Ploughs and oxen are not instruments and furtherers_ of 
disobedience. 1867 Sat, Rev. 26 Oct. 535/2 'I'he fate which 
seems to turn men . - into furtherers of a cause which they 
know to be evil. 

t Fu'rtkerfoiidjh, adv. Obs. [f. Further adv. 

+ P'orth adv.\ F urther 011 ; to a greater distance 
or extent. 

a 2542 W'fKrrPoef. Wks.itBSi) 282 Further-forth he starts 
With venom’d breath, 1583 Golding Calvin on Deut. vi. 
^3 Not to be inquisitiue of Gods ti'uetb furtherfoorth than 
It is vttered in the holy scriptures. 2587 — De Momay xxi. 
(2617) 355 Open the booke furtherfoorth at all aduenture 
wheresoeuer you list. 

t Fxt rtaerhead. Ohs. In 4 for]?er-, furjter- 
lLed(e, -heed. [f. Further a. + -head.] Priority, 
C2380 Wyclif Set. Wks. 1. 75 Joon spekib of forberhede 
of manhede of Crist bifore foon in grace, and also in 
worbynes. Ibid. III. 78 pe first furberheed is forberhed of 
comynge forb and pa tobir forberheed is furberheed of kynde. 
FtirtllC; ring (fi?-itoig), vbL sb. Obs. exc. arch. 
[OE. fythrung furtherance, f. fyrbrian : see Fur- 
ther V. and -iNol.J The action of the vb. 
Further. 

c t<xio Sax. Leechd. III. 208 Sas smylte gesihS ceapas fyr- 
Srunge xeftacnaS], c 13S4 Chaucer H. Fame u. 128 Thou . . 
ever mo of love enditest. .in his folkes furtherynges. 1390 
Gower Conf I. 282 Take a newe faith, Which shall be 
forthringe of thy life, c 1440 Promp. Pat v. 274 /i Fortherynge, 
Promocio. 2526 Tindale Phil. i. 12 The gretter furtherynge 
off the gospell, 1623 Whitbournk Newfonndiatid B They 
are a great furthering to diuers Ships voiages. 2864 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. xvi. i. There is eager Furthering of the 
Husbandries. 

t PxiTtliering, fpL a. Obs. ff. Further v. 

+ -TNO^.] That furthers, aids, or helps; helpful. 
Of a gale : Favourable. 

1428 E. E. Wills (1882 » 38 Y pray hem fat l ey be well 
wyllet and forderyng to here. 2494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 486 
Y mayre. . w'as nat quyk or fortherynge in that mater. 2599 
Hakluyt FifTy. II. l 102 The winde..blew a furthering 
gale. 

Fu*rtlierly, and adv. [f. Further s, and 
adv, -i- -LY ^ and 5^.] 

A. ad/. Obs. dial. 

a. Adapted to further, favourable, b. In a for- 
ward condition , advanced, c. dial, (see quot. 1 85 - .) 

1513 More Rich. Ill Wks. 38/1 He . , thought that 
their deuision shoulde bee. .a fortherlye begynnynge to the 
pursuite of his intente. 2572 D^erkam Depos. (Surtees) 238 
The matter was so furtherlyc bytwix them 2, that neither 
his Trends nor hir Trends can hynder the same. 1855 
; Robinson Whitby Gloss., Furiherly, forward and flourishing. 

I fB. adv. a. In an onward direction, in advance; 
i hence, completely, thoroughly, b. = Further adv. 
c 2200 Ormin 14812 He [Faraon] comm swa forr’ errli5 b^tt 
all hiss folic was inne. a 2225 Antr. R. 236 pet oSer is, b*^^ 
he furSerluker echeS his pine, a X300 Cursor M. 2585 pe 
find wend . . bat . . Man kind war til his wil bekend Sua 
for’-erli bat [etc.]. ^2400 Maundev. (Roxb.l xxxi. 141 pir 
hu.sband sail hafehis actioun agaynes him before pe iusticez 
of be land, als fortherly as hehad bene aboute for to slae 
him. 1494 Fabyan Chron. v. cxl. 227 To the correccyon of 
suche as he lerned, & not oqnly to Englysshe reders as 
there is fortherly declared. 2523 Act ^ 13 Hen. VIII, 
c. 5 § 2 That it pleas your Highnes with th’ assent . . furtherlie 
to enacte ordeign and stablisshe that [etc.]. 


Fiirtliersiiore ffS’^tomo^i), adv. See also 
Fakthbumorb. [f. Further adv. + More adv.] 
f 1. To a more advanced point of progress, still 
farther; Further adv. 1 a. Occas. with omission 
of go. Obs. 

c 1200 Ormin 7338 Pe sterrne comm riht till patt bus & flash 
itt ta na fori’perr mar. <*1300 Cursor M. 6543 par-wit for- 
ber-mar he yede. 2375 Barbour Bruce vii. 8 [Bruce] said 
he mycht no forthirmar. 24., Tuudale's Vis. 992 Com 
furder more and folow me. C2425 Craft No mbrynge 
(E. E. T. S.) 8 Do away be cifer & pat i. sette pere 8. paxx 
go forthermore, 1552 Lvndesay Monarche 4401 Father, or 
we passe forther more, Quhen did begyn thare temporal! 
glore? 

f 2. To a greater extent, more ; ~ Further adv. 2. 
a 1300 Cu7'sor PI. xt^giB Forthermar o bis lecheri agh i b® 
noght to specific. 2340 H ampole Pr. Cause. 2892 N ow wille 
I rede forthermare, And shew yhow of sum paynes bat er 
pare, c 1450 St. Cutkberi (Surtees) 7247 3it forthir mare of 
be same. 

3. Besides, also, moreover ; = Further adv. 3. 
2275 XI Pains of Hell 67 in O. E. Misc, 149 A hwel of 
stele IS furber mo. 2412 Rolls of Par It. HI. 650/2 Further- 
more, the forsaid Lord the Roos . .schall forgevyn the forsaid 
Robert. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 400 b/i Yet he sayd 
furthermore who so compleyneth is no monke. 1555 Spurge 
in Strype Eccl. Mem. lW. App, xl. 1 10 Furthermore .. we 
humbly beseech thee. 2614 Raleigh Hist. World i. iv. § 3 
Furthermore, .the leaues, body, and boiighes, of this Tree 
..exceedeall other Plants. 2730 Bolingbroke in SwlfPs 
Lett. (1766) II. 109 And furthermore, I think myself in honour 
bound to acknowledge, tliat [etc.]- Keats Isabella Iviii, 

And, furthermore her bretliren wonder’d much Why she .sat 
drooping. 1871 Smiles Charac. ii. (1876) 55 Furthermore, 
to direct the power of the home aright, women, .need [etc.J. 
f4. Of time: PI enceforth, subsequently. Obs. ^ 
a 1300 Cursor M. 28677 pis man sais . . pat him reuys his 
.sinnes sare, and will for-bere pam forpire mare, c 2430 Two 
Cookery-bks. 1. 29 Rede Rose — Take pe same, saue a-Iye it 
with pe 5olkys of eyroun & forper-more as vyoiet. 

Fnrtliermost tf»utoin<?-st), a. Also 4 for- 
thirmaste. See also Farthermost, [f. Further 

-f-MOST.] 

f 1. P'oremost, jfirst. Obs. 

?«24oo Morte Arth. 3331 The forthirmaste was.. The 
faireste of fyssnamy pat fourmede was euer. c 2400 blelayne 
•Jit One the forthirmaste daye of Auerille. 

2. Most distant or remote. 

1765 Foote Commissary 1. Wks. 2799 II. 16 The further- 
most cushion in the window, 1786 S. Haswell Victoria 
I. 52 We were sitting in an arbour at the furthermo.st part 
of the garden, i860 Pusey PJin. Proph, 266 He instantly 
sets himsv'lf to flee to the then furthermost West, 
t FUTtllerOUS, a. Obs, [f. FUitTHEE 2/.+-0DS.] 
»P'UHTHEK80ME I. 

2597 J. Payne Royal Exch. 3yesseUs for his glorie, 
furtherouse to his churche, 2620 tr. Boccaccio s Decameron 
6 b, Wee may very well hope that Fortune will be furtherous 
to our purposed journey. 

t jpu iHjliero’ver, ddv. Obs. [f. Further adv. 
-f OvjiR adv.] Besides, moreover. 

<r2386 Chaucer Pars. 71 r 231 Forther ouer contneion 
moste be continueel. 1623 Lisle Xilfric on O. ^ N. Test. 
Pref. 16 Furtherover, these monuments of reverend antiquitie 
. . will in many places convince of aflected obscurity some 
late translators. 

Furtliersomd {f£?'a^ajts:^m), a. Also 9 Sc, for-, 
furdersome. [f. P'urther v. or adv. +-soME.] 

1. Adapted to further or help forward, advan- 
tageous, helpful. Const, to. 

2626 W. ScLATEE Expos, 2 Tkess, (2629) 3 That state, 
that is most furthersome to Gods seruice. 1637 Dechir. 
Pfalizgrave^s Fatih xg It is most comfortable and further- 
some vn measurably to the believers. 2827 Carlyle Germ. 
Rom. IV. 242 A principle winch he had often, .perceived 
for himself to be furthersome and reasonable. xB^^nFrasePs 
Mag. VI. 387 So furthersome an instrument Honorio would 
never leave behind. 2^5 Caklyle Cromwell <1871) I. 68 
Two little pieces of advice which may prove furthersome to 
him, 2880 Academy 01.3 Oct. 301/2 An interesting perform- 
ance, highly furthersome to the interests of the drama. 

2. Inclined to go forward ; rash, venturous. 

2862 tIisLOp Prov. Scot. 195 They are eith hindered that 

are no furdersome. 2896 ‘ Ian Maclaren ' Kate Carnegie 
(ed. 2) X18 He’s young and fordersome (rash), but gude stufif 
i for a’ his pliskies f frolics). 

' f’FxL'Tth.exWBird, adv. Obs. [f. EvRTnm adv. 
-f- -WAUD.] p’orward ; straight on. Of time: 
Henceforth. 

a 2300 Cursor iff. 5480 In egipt held he pam sa hard, Als 
i sal tel yow forl^r-ward. Ibid. 7525 Ne forperward ne 
yeitt o bake. Ibid. 13958 Ai fra pis dai fortherward pe 
lues, .soght ihesu at do to ded. 

Fuirfeliest T»*r5est), a. and adv. Also (’4) 5 
fyTth.6st, fertlisrest, fort]iest(e, 6 furdest. See 
also F arthbst. [superl. formed (app, in the 14th c.) 
to correspond to the comparative Further. 

The instances in the 14th c. are somewhat doubtful (at 
least with regard to the precise form of the word), owing to 
the absence of contemporary MSS.] 

A. adj. 

1. Most advanced in any direction. Also as the 
superl. of Far a, (now usually superseded by 
Farthest) : Situated at the greatest distance, most 
remote, lit. andj??.?". 

c 2374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. pr. vi. (Skeat) 86 pilke [cercle] 
pat is outterest. .is unfolden by larger spaces in so moche as 
it is forthest [I/iS'. C. and ed. Thrnne fertherest] fro pe 
middel .simplicitee of pe poynt. 2390 Gowkr Conf 1. 108 
Whan I wende next have be . . Than was I furthest ate 
laste. 2559 W, Cunningham Cosniogr. Glasse 60 Ports- 
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PUBTHY, 

TOOUtb, whiche is the furdest plnce on the south shore 
of Englande. isg^^ Shaks, Much Ado ii. i. 275, I will 
fetch you a tooth-picker now from the furthest inch of Asia. 
*735 Swift CiJrr. Wks. 1841 II. 576 The furthest corner 
of Naboth's vineyard., 1779 Burke C<?rr. (1844) II. 293 
Those who are the furthest in the world from you in 
religious tenets. « i 83 i Rossetti House of Life x, He 
who seeks her beauty’s furthest goal. 

2 . ill past time : Earliest, first b. In 

future time : Latest, Ohs. exc. uhsol. in at {the) 
furthest. 

1553 Edw, VI Jml. 25 Oct., That they might he in such 
place.. by Christmas or Candlemas at the furdest. 15^ 
Haki.uyt Voy. II. i. 85 He should take the towne in 
fifteene dayes, or a moneth at the furthest, a 1648 Im 
Herbert Lijf (18B61 30 When I came to talk, one of the 
furthest inquiries I made was, how I came into this world? 
16^3 H. CoGAN tr. Pintds 'Frav. i 2 The funeral pomp of 
King Emanuel was celebrated at Lisbon, namely. .Deceui- 
. her 1521, which is the furthest thing I can remember. 

"B. adv. To or at the greatest distance, farthest, 
c X374 Chaucer Boeik pr. vi. (Skeatjgi Tlulke th'ng 
that departeth furthest [.il/.VK C fyrthest) fro the first 

thoght of god. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Ctasse 156 
Th’other part furdest Weast, noted wyth F, .<*1577 Gas- 
coigne Heaj‘i)es^ JVeedes^ ttc. 'Wh^. (1587) 185 The .stiffe and 
strongest arme..shootes furdest stil. 1739 Butuer Serm. 
Wks. 1874 f i- 1 02 Ideas, .the furthest removed from anything 
sensu.^il. 1886 D, C, M urray A unt Rachel 1 1 . 68 Even wlien 
his thoughts wandered furlliest, he was mechanically ac- 
curate. 

Comb. sS8o Gladstone in Daily News 28 Feb. 3/2 From 
the highest Tory to the furthest-going Home Ruler. 

!Fil.*rtliy, a. Sc. Var. of Kouthy a. Hence Tut- 
tMnesB. 

/i i 6 g 8 _J. DvRUku Exp. Commaudm. 360^ There Is 
a gadding, and a .so called furthiness, esiieciaily in women 
. .which i.s exceedingly ofTensive. 1777-1808 MAYNE.S*/ 74 ’r 
Gun II. xliv, Less furthy dames (wha cou’d resist them !) Th’ 
example take, a 1810 TANNAHiLt/k>m5 11846) 58 Thy furthy, 
kindly, takin* gait. 

iFiirtiTsr© «^S*Jtiv), a [a. 'F. furtif, furtive ^ ad. 
"L. furtivus, {.fur thief; cf. furlum X'milyftrtim 
adv., by stealth.] 

1. Done by stealth or with the hope of escaping 
observation; clandestine, surreptitious, secret, un- 
percelved. 

1490 liinplied in Furtively]- xfiia Woodall Surg. Mate 
Wks, 11653) 301 In wounds, where no Gangrena may be 
suspected, .nor furtive hemorrhage, &c. 1635 J. Hayward 
tr. Biondis BamisRd Plrg. Stolen embraces and furtive 
births prov’d to be ever the best- Artif. Hatuisom. 
96 By a furtive simulation. *787-9 Wori>sw. E^iening 
IVnm 423 lender cares and mild domestic loves With 
furtive watch pursue her as she movts. 1824 W, Irving 
7 \ Trav. I. 106, I noticed the same .singular, and, as it 
were, furtive glance, over the shoulder. 1855 Thackeray 
Neimmnes H. ra8 I’he proprietor of the house cowered over 
a bed-candle, and a furtive tea-|fX)t in the back drawing- 
room. *877 Gi.A».STONK Glean. IV. xx. 354 It does not at 
once appear ^how'the^ Canal could be secured against the 
furtive scuttling of ships. 

fo. Hehnw Gram. (See qiioL) 

1853 tr. Cesenius' Hebr, Gram. 43 IBeiMveen a strong and 
unchan-'eable vowel and a final gutiuralj there is involun- 
tarily uttered t\.hsei.tY a Q*aiharM /urtkfe) .. Analogous to 
this xs our use of a furtive e before r after long {vowels] ; 
e. g, here (sounded he^r),fre Xfdrs. 

2. Of a person, etc. : Stealthy, sly. 

1858 Lvtton What will he do n. xlv, There was some- 
thing furtive and sinister about the man. 28^ Dickens 
MuL b'r, ni. i, Ejeing him with furtive eyes. 1867 M. 
Arnold St. Brandan, That furtive mien, that scowling eye, 

3. Obtained by theft, stolen : also iu milder sense, 
taken by stealth or secretly, 

1728 Prior Solofwn i. ^x> Do they {planets] , .Dart furtive 
beams, and glory not their own ? *7*9 Savage Wmidereri. 

f 3 He clear'd, manur'd, enlargM the furtiv e ground. 1S64 
IRK Chits, Bold I. i. 25 I'lie patches from, which a furtive 
harvest wra thus gathered, 1894 J. T. Fowler Adamnan 
Inirod. 53 Calnmba's furtive copy from St. Fiamau's psalter. 

4. Thievish, pilfering. 

i8i6 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol. (1843I 1 1 . 30 Ants whose em- 
ployment is to mine for gold and from whose vengeance tl.e 
furtive Indian is constrained to fiy on the swift camel's 
back- 2873 Burton Hist. Scot. YI. ixx. a»S The High- 
lander could not be absolutely tru.sted to withhold ins 
furtive hand from the flocks of h xs chiefs friend- 2883 7 'hai 
Very Mah vjii. 139 The farmers were so mudh plagued by 
the furtive bird. 

Hence Pu'xtively adv., PuTflTeiiess. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xix. 69 , 1 wold not haue departed 
fuityuely out of tliy land. 275^ Sterne 7 V. Shandy VllL 
xxiv, One lambent ddichms fire, furtively shooting out 
from every part of it. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xxvi, 
Sir Mulberry, .had been furtivedy trying to discover whence 
Kate had so suddenly appeared *86» Miss Bradixin 
Lady Audiey viii. 55 My lady’s paisj-faced maid, who 
looked furtively under her white eye-lashes at the two 
young men. 1884 tr, Zotis/s Meietph. 221 The implied 
idea by which, wluuher furtively or explicitly, we console 
ourselves, 18^ Wesim. Gas. 4 Aug. 1/3 Strolling, as we 
do.. through the press and bustle, we can sometime.^ cap- 
ture a small hasty furtiveness. 

1 3 E* 1 IifttlO*E©, <2. Ohs. rare, [ad, molX. fur- 
0 uBs’'US^ {. L. furtum theft ; see -osb,] * Much 
given to theft or stealing’ (Bailey, vol. TI. 1727 ). 
!Ehlirsmcl6 (fiu«»T2?ijkl). [ad. L. f^rutumBus., 
orlg. * little thief’* dim. of fur. Cf. F.furmick 
FboitcTjB.] a boil or inflammatory tumour. 

1676 Wisehan Chimrg. lYeaL vii* 43 Sorely afflicted 
with a Furuncle within his Nostrils. 1743 tr. Heisteds 
Surg. 295 A Boxi or Furuncle Is a small re.sisting Tumor. 


1:856 Kane a ref. Exp/. IT. xx. 204 , 1 had relieved her from 
much suffering by opening a furuncle. 2872 F. G. Thomas 
Dis. IVotnen 105 The peculiar blood state which results in 
the development of furuncles and carbuncles. 

yirrUBOIllar (fiurzi'gkiaJIaJ:), tz, [{.!.,. furun- 
cul’US (see Fubbncle) + -ae.] Of, pertaining to, 
or characterized by furuncles or boils- 

1844-57 G. Bird Urin. Deposits (ed. 5) 457 Furuncular 
disease of cellular tissue. 1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anal. lY. 
438/1 The scapular region is sometimes the seat of furun- 
cular inflammation. 1875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 569 
A most painful furuncular eruption. 

So ruru’acTiloid a. [-oid], resembling a furuncle 
or boil. 

2860 R. Fowler Vocah., Ftmincn/oid. 

IPlirnxiCllloilS ^flurip-gkiz^lss), a. [f. l^.ftlrun- 
cul-its Fcjuunclb 4- -ous.] - Fueunculae. 

2862 Holme tr. Moqmn-Tatidon il. vn. vii. 367 A furun- 
culoiLs tumour produced by a Filaria. 1890 Gould Ne^o 
Diet. Med., Fnruncnlotts, pertaining to the continuous pro- 
duction of furuncules. 

Piiry (flu“Ti), sb. Forms: 5 furey, 4-6 furye, 
4-7 -ie, 5- fury. [a. F. furie {ijfh c. in Littre), 
ad. "L-furia, related to fur^-e to rage, be mad. 
(OFr. had originally fuirc)l\ 

1 . F'ierce passion, disorder or tumult of mind 
approaching madness; esp. ■wild anger, frenzied 
rage ; also, a fit or access of such passion. 

The pL is sometimes used in imitation of F. furies or L. 
farm. 

c 2374 Chaucer Troy/us iv. 817 (845) Anoy, smert, drede, 
fury and eek sikne.sse. Ibui. v. 212 'i’o bedde he goth xind 
weyleth there and torneth In furie, as dooth he, Ixion, In 
helit*. C1430 Lvdg. Min. Poems 206 Sobre and appeese 
.suche folk as falle in furye. 2491 Act 7 Hen. VI 
c. IS Certeyn persones. .inurdred. Jn an outrageous hedy 
furey.. John Mountagu late Erie of Saniin. 2564 Child 
Marriages, etc. (1^971 123 Biecause the wordes were 
spoken in a furye. 2621 Bibi.e Gen. xxvii. 44 Tary with 
him a few dayes, vntxll thy larothers furie turne away. i6ax 
Burton Anat. Mel in. iv. x, i. 706 As Plato doiti in his 
Conuiuio make mention of two distinct furie.s ; and amongst 
our Neotericks, Hercules de Saxonia. doth expressly trexit 
of it [religious melancholy] in a distinct Species, a. 16S3 
Sidney Disc. Gtnd. i. xix. (1704) 46 A Poison that w'ould 
fill the gentlest Spirits wdth. the most violent Furys. 269a 
Dryden St BvremmPs Ess. ^551 He. . fell into such strange 
furies, that {etc,]. 1704 F. Med. Gynm. {fjoC) *59 

{Hypockondria), 'Tis the first Fury that is the mmt I)an- 
gerous and Violent. 2723 Swift, etc. Frenzpr y, Dennis Wks, 

1755 IU. I- 146 He flung down the book in a terrible fury, 

1756 Burke Virtd. Nat. Soc. Wks. 1 . 37 When Alexander 
had in his fury inhumanly butchered one of hi.s best friends, 
2866 CoNiNGTON /Eneid %ii. 410 Such furies in his bosom 
rise. 2879 Farrar Si. Paul 12883) ’'’‘S He could hardly 
have addrc&sed them in words moos calculated to kindle 
their fury. 

b. of beasts. 

2592 Shake. Rent. ,4 fttl, ni. Hi. 121 Thy wild acts denote 
The vnreasonabk Furie of a beast. 2612 Bible Wisd. vii. 20 
'i'he natures of Uuiag creatm'es, and the furies of wiide beasts. 
1698 Fryer Acc. E. India «§• P. 298 A large Camel raging 
with Lust for the Female.. This Fury lasts Forty Days. 
1737 Swift Gulliver 11. vii, Unable to defend him>elf from 
. .tne fury of wild beasts, 1774 Golusm. Nat. Hist. (2776) 
IV. 2S8 In such a case, there was no method of appeasung 
its fury, but by giving it something to eat. 

2 . Fierce impetuosity or violence ; esp. warlike 
rage, fierceness in conflict, attack> or the like, 
t Rarely, fierce cruelty. 

2534 Elyot tr. Isocraiei D&ctr. Princes 9 b, Done thou 
nothyng in furie, sens other men knowe what time and 
occasion is ineetest fm* the. 2553 Brendk Q, Curiius iv. 
42 b, Two thousand whome the furye of the slaughter had 
lefte on iyue, 2602 R. Johnson Kingd. ^ Commw. (2603) 
42 In assaulting of tounes and fortresses, t confesse furie to 
be of great moment, 1630 Ibid. 13 if ever your eares heard of 
more hellish furies than those which these Princes have put 
in execution. 2713 Pore S/ect. No. 408 r 7 "Hs fit the 
1 ‘ury of the Coursers should not l>e too great for the 
Strength of the Charioteer. xys 6 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 255 
The Fight continu'd half an Hour wxih the utmost Fury, 
1769 Junius Lett. xv. 65 The extremes of alternate indo- 
lence or fury.. have governed^your whole administration. 
2805 Scott Last Minstr. i. vii, 'I'he furies of the Border 
war. 28^_ Emerson Eng. 7 'raiis, TJ'ure Wks. (Bohn) il. 32 
To hunt with fury, .all the game that is in nature. 

b. Hist. 7 %<f {Spafiis/i) Furyt'. the massaci*e 
]x;rpctrated by the Spaaiards at Antwerp iu Oct.~ 
Noy. .I576.' 

2576 Heton Let. to Nov, in Arb. Garner VIII. 266 To 
answer and content the Span! h soldiers and others who, in 
the Fury, entered our said House. 18^ Mots-ey Mise 
Dutch Kepuh. IIL 226 It was called the bpankh Fury, by 
which dread name it has been known for ages. 

3 . iransf of things (e.g. of a temj{>est, the wind, 
a raging malady, etc.). 

*S8jS T. Washingtok tr, Nkhdafe Voy. 11. xt. 46b, In 
despite of the rayne, wind, and furye of the sea- 2599 R, 
LtNCE® Anc. Fiction Vija, Those places which, by the 
ardent fasrie of the sannes viwtae, becoirxc drie. 266a Still- 
IMGFL. Orlg. Sacr. iii, iv. § 5 These waters falling down 
wUh so much fury and violence. 26)97 Damw»® P^oy. I. 
xEt. 34S Before the Winds abated of their fury. 2698 Fever 
EL India ^ P. 935 Had not the late uausuall Rain 
something allayed tl»e Fury of the- Heats. 1726 Adv. 
Capt. R. Boyle 127 Leaving their naked Bodies expos'd to 
the Fury cf the Storm. 274# Load. 4* Country Breiso. l 
( ed. 4) SI For retarding and keeping back any Drink that is 
UH> much heated in working., it ms^ be broke into several 
other I'uhs, where, Iw its mallow Lying, it will be taken 
off its Fury, 1756 C, JUxcas Ess. Waters 1 . my All his 
former complaints mge with more than double fury. 28W87 
Bowen Virg, Mmid l 6§ Arm with fury the winds. 
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b. plir. Like fury, furiously, Hike mad’, colhq. 

1840 Ixingf. ill Life (1891) I. 359 The last eighteen miles 
it rained like fury, 

4 . Inspired frenzy, as of one possessed by a god 
or demon ; esp. poetic ^ rage Now rare. 

2546 Langley Pol. Verg. de^ Invent. ^ i. xix. 33 b, When 
they prophe.siein manner of furie, and rauishinge of mynde. 
1563 B. Goooe Eg logs I (Arb.) 32 O Cupyde kynge of 
fyerye Loue . . wiili Furye fyll iny brayne, I'hat 1 may able be 
to tell, the cause of Loners payne. 2581 Sidney Apol. Poetrie 
(Arb.) 72 They are so beloued of the Gods, that whatsoeuer 
they write, proceeds of a diuine fury. 2597 Mouley Inirod. 
Lins. 35 This hath been a ixiightie musicall fm-ie, winch 
hath caused him to shewe such diuersitie in .so .small 
bounds. 1604 Shaks. Oth. ni. iv. 72 A SybilL.In her 
Prophelticke furie sow Vi the Worke. 1676 Hoisiucs Iliad 
Pref. 11686) 5 The Sublimity of a Poet, wliiiJi Ls tii.at Poetical 
Fury which the Readers for the rno'.t part cal! for. 1703 
Poi'E I'hebais'^ A sacred fury fires My ravish’d breast, and 
all the Muse in.spires. 1707 Curios, in Hush. A Card. 74 
All iha Eathudasm orpoetxck Fury could inspire. 

6. One of the avenging deities ( 1 ^. Luriig, Dine, 
Gr. *FLpivvesi, Eu/tewSes), dread goddesses -with 
snakes twined in their hair, sent horn Tartarus to 
avenge ■wrong and ininish crime : in later accounts, 
three in number (Tisiphone, Mcgmra, Aleclo). 
Hence gen. An avenging or toirnenting infernal 
spirit. 

c 2385 Chaucer L. G. W. 2232 Philomela, The furies 
three with a.Ie hir inortcl brond. if 2386 — Knlls P. 1826 
Out of the ground a furie {if.rr. fyr(c, fir(c] infernal sterie. 
From Pluto sent, at re<iuc.ste of Saturne. 2374 Mirr. Mag.^ 
Cordila xxiv, Art thou .some fury svnt? My wofuU corp.s 
with paynes to more tormente ? 2596 Si’KNSer F. Q. iv. i. 26 
For she at first was borne of hellisli brood And by infernall 
furies nourished, 1614 Bt. Hai.l Recoil. 7 'rent. iii 'J'hnu 
shalt neuer want fui ie.s so long as thou hast thy sclfe. 1667 
Milton P. L. x. 620 Had not tlie folly of Wan Let in 
these wastful Furies, 1709 Sikele 7 'ailer No. 237 r 3 
Thunder, Furies, a d Damnation ! Pll cut your Ears off. 
2737 WuisTON yosephnd Hist. vi. iii. § 4 Be thou a fury 
Xorig. ’Kpu'Us] to tlie.se seditious varlcts. 2838 Arnold 
Hist. Rome (1846) I. vii. All prayed that the furies 
of her father's blood might visit her with vengeance. 1840 
Macaulay Ess., Clive <1865) IL 104/2 He [.Surajah Dowlahf 
sat gloomily in his tent, haunted, a Greek poet would have 
said, hy the furies of those who had cursed him with their 
last breath in the Black Hole. 

b. UtJed lor: One of the three ‘Fates* or 
Fame. 

2637 Milton LycMas^ 75 Comes the blind Fury with the 
abaorred shears And .slits the thin-spun life. 

6. tramf. One who is likened to an infernal 
spirit or minister of vengeance ; esp. a ferociously 
angry or malignant woman, 

CX374 Chauckr Troylns v. 1498 And of the holy^-serpent, 
anti tli« welie, And of the furies* al she gaii him telle. 
a x 6 tx Bbaum. & Fl. Pkilasier u. iv, Come* sir, you put 
me to a woman’s madness* I he glory of a fury. *612 Bible 
2 tUacc, vii, 9 1‘hou like a fury takest vs out of this present 
life, 2676 Drvden A nrengz. ii. WLs. 1S83 V. 224 Remem- 
ber* sir, your fury of a wife, 2687 T. Broxvn Saints in 
Uproar wks.. 1730 I. 73 Here’s a termagant fury, St. Ursula 
by name- 2719 Dk. Foe Crusoe i. xvi. He fivw upon his 
murderers like a fury. 2768 Goldsm. Good-n. Man 1. i* 
There was the old deaf dowager, as usual, bidding like a 
fury against lierself, 2843 Macalxay Ess. Mail. IfArblay 
(1865) IL 307/1 The curd-table of the old Fury to whoia 
she was tethered. _ 2873-4 Dixon Two Queens IV. xxi. v. 
149 Wlmii the King's confessor w-ent to Oxford* he w'as 
stoned by female furies in the Market Place, 
b. humorously, of things. 

2856 Kane ArcL Expl. 1 . xv. 167 Facing the little lobster- 
reii fury of a stove. 

7 . attrib, and Comb., as fmyform, ragy, fury- 
hattnied, -moving acljs. ; fwjHike adj. and adv, 
f A Iso fary dflre, app. a technical term for a white 
heat 

1644 Digbv Nat. Bodies t. iii. ar When the smith and 
the glassemender driue theire white and *fury fires (as they 
tenne tiiem). 2866 Cunington rEneidvui, 282 'i'here Cati- 
line Hangs poised above the infernal deep With * Fury-forms 
behind, xyss Somerville Chase 111, 468 Su the poor ■* Fury- 
haunted Wretch .. still seems to hear The dying Shrieks. 
xSooFaihrax 7 'asso xvi. Iviu, My angrie soule. . **^furie like 
in snakfsand fire brands drest, Shall aie torment thee. 2722 
Kkn Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks, 2721 1 . 49 Alldreum’d that 
Herod Fury-like appear’d, a 2748 Tho.mson Song, Come, 

f entle God of soft desire, Come, and possess my happy 
reast; Not, fury-like, in flames and fire, In rapture, rage, 
and nonsense, drest. 2597 Daniel Civ. Wars iv xlv, Forth- 
with, began these ^fury-mouing sounds. 25x3; ^Douglas 
JEneh xii. ii. 129 With sykkin ^fury rage catchit is lie. 

t 3 E‘u‘r 3 ri Obs. rare'-^K [f. prec. sb.] refi. 
To drive oneself to fury, become infuriated, 

2628 Feltham Resolves i. x. (2631) 29 As I would not 
neglect a suddaine good opportuxuty ; so I would not fury 
my-selfe in the search. 

So Fix’ryiiig' ppl a., laging* ■moving with fury, 
a 2862 Clough Life ^ Dmy vii, The wild sea’s furying 
waters. 

jFnry, obs. form of Fieri. 
l* 1 irse (toss). Forms : I fym, 4-6 fixae, (5 
virse), 4* 6 7 furs(e, 5 fyrrys, 6 fyrs, 6-7 
firr(e)s, firze. (6 fyrz6% furres, 7-9 furz, 7“9 
dial, fnz, 8 fuz/,, 6- furze. Also pi. 4 flrsen, 
furayrt, 5 fyrsyn* 6 fursen, 6-7, 9 dial, furzen, 
(7 -on), 9 dial, fuzzen. See also B'ue sb.^ [OE. 
fyrs str, masc. ; no connexions are known ; the 
Gr. TTpadoy, Lat. porrum, leek, might be cognate 
so far as the form is concerned, but the difference 
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of sense is tinfavourable to this Supposition. The 
disyllabic loxms> fyrrys, Jirres, etc. seem to have 
been apprehended as plural, and a new sing, was 
formed from them : see Foe 
X The popular name of Ukx europM^us, 
evergreen shrub with yellow flowers, growing 
abundantly on waste lands throughout Europe. 
Also named whin; common^ p*eat or French 
furze, f wSometimes, a bush or piece of this. 

c8&B K. Boe/h. xxiii, Swa hwa swa wille sawan 

westmbaere land atio serest of pa pornas & |?a fyrsas. c looo 
Ag's. y^ec. in Wr.-Wiilcker 324 Ramnus., fyrs. 1362 Langl. 
P. PI, A. V. 19s All that herde..weHchte that hit weore 
Pwipet with a wesp of firsen. 1382 Wycuf Blimk vii. 4 A 
palyure, that is, a sharp bushe, or a thistil or frijse [57. n 
firse|. X436 Rolls ofParli, IV. 498 Pasture, Wode, Hetthe, 
Virses, and Gorste. 1323 Fitzherb. Surv. fib, All the 
wode, brome, gorse, fyrs, braken. 1573 Tusser Husb, Hii, 
(1878) 119 With whinnes or with furzes thy houell renew. 
1610 Shaks. Temp. Vi. 180 Tooth’d briars, sharpe firzes, 
pricking gosse. Daffodils Primr. (Grosart) 

23 Forrestes full of furres and brakes. 1647 Cowley 
Mistress, Discovery iXy The humble Furzes of the Plain. 
a 1701 Sedley Virgil's Past. Wks. 1722 I. 296 May I to 
thee more bitter seem than Rue, More course than Fuz. 
173s Somerville Chase ui. 42 Thick with entangling Grass, 
or prickly Furze. 1770 Goldsm. Des. VilL 192 With 
blossom’d furze unprofitably gay. 1832 Lvtton Eugene A. 
IV. ii, A broad patch of green heath, covered wilh furz. 
X887 Sir R. H. Roberts In the Shires i. 3 The hounds are 
making the furze crack and shake in their eager efforts. 

b. irctnsf w&C fig. 

*602 Marston Ant. ^ Mel. v. Wks. 1856 I. 60 Oh, to have 
a husband . . with a bush of furs on the ridge of his chinne. 
1703 Er.sTOB in Hearne Collect. 30 Nov. (O. H. S.) I. 107 
B'roin Fnzz and Bramble to the downy beard He whisk’d 
them off. 

2 . In popular names of other plants, as Dwarf 
Itirze {Ukx nanus) ; G-rottud furze, the Rest- 
harrow A arvensis) j ITecdle furze {^Genista 
anglica). 

1378 Lyte Dodoens vi. x. 669 This herbe is called.. in 
Englishe Rest Harrow, Cammocke, Whyn, Pety Whyn, or 
ground P'urze. xi^oPhytologia Brit. 45 Genistella. . N eedle 
Furze or Petty Whin. Ibid.^ Creeping Dwarfe Furze or 
Whins. 1738 C. Beering Catal. Stirp. 89 Needle i'urze. 
B. attrib, and Comb. 

a. chiefly attributive, as furze-bed ^ -brahey -cover, 
'-croft, -cutter, -down, faggot, -flower, -hill, -lea, 
-top, •toppings (//.); furze-clad adj. 

xCe^VvzKPs yekovak-yireh 133 His * Furze-bed was the 
best bed that ever he lay on. x^tx Bvi>GKLLSpeet. No. 116 
V 5, I saw a Hare pop out from a small * Furze-brake. 1807 
Vancouver Asric. Devon (1813) 38 The higher sides of the 
hills . . are advantageously appropriated for furze-brakes. 
*^95*21814 WoRDSw. Excurs. VIII. 370 Upon the skirts Of 
■’^furze-clad commons. 1793 Centl. Mag. June 462 The 
custom of setting Are to the *furze-covers on midsummer- 
day. 1837 Ring-sley Two V. Ago I. 63 A green down 
stretches up to bright 3'eilow *furze-crofcs far aloft. 188a 
OoiDA Maremma I, 45 Here and there a '^furze cutter. 
1863 Kingsley f.v. 157 Flat and open ’^furze-downs, 
c 1353 in Strype Cranmer 392 One load of '’‘'i'urs-Fagots. 
1686 Plot Siajpordsk. 3'!;5 Laying at the bottom - . a range 
of furse-faggots. 1793 Coleridge Songs of Pixies ii, We 
sip the ■’^furze- flowers'^ fragrant dew.s. z8oo Hurois Fav. 
Village *74 How elegant yon *furze-hill clothed in gold. 
1794 vie/ Inclosing S, Kelsey i ’^B'urze Leas, and Waste 
Grounds, 1859 W. S. Coleman Woodlands (1866) 126 The 
action of which effectually bruizes the '’‘'Furze- tops intended 
for Fodder. 1863 Kingsley /Amw. II. xx, 347 Who was 
often glad enough - . to rob his own ponies of their '^furze- 
toppings and boil them down for want of kale, 

b. esp. mfu 7 ‘ze-bush, also {obs. and. dial.) furzen 
busb. 

1330 Palsgk. 220/2 F ypsbusshe, fmmarin. xfioo H eywood 
xst PL Edw. IV, IL ii, So many men in the moon, And 
every one a furzen bush in his mouth. 1644 Vicars Jehovah- 
fireh Many other young Gentlemen., lay all that night 
. .upon Furze-bushes on the ground. ififiS J. White Rich 
Cab. led. 4) 51 If you will graft a white ro.se upon a Broorn- 
stalk, or on a furzon bush. 1738 C. Beering Catal. Stirp. 
89 Genista spinosa minor . . The le.sser Furze Bush. 1882 
Black Shandon Bells xxiii, Miss Patience asked me if I 
had combed it (my hair] with a furze-bush. 

4 . Special comb. : f- furze cat, a name given to 
tbe hare; furze-buck dial,, a heap or stack of 
furze; fuxze~owl, a cockchafer; furze-pig, the 
hedgehog. 

>1323 Names of Hare in Rel. Ant. I. X33 The *furse- 
cat. 1869 Blackmore Lorna D. xiii. The '’’furze-hucks of 
the summer-time, w'ere all out of shape in the twist of it, 
1847-78 Halliwell, *Furze-07ol, a cockchafer. ^ Somerset. 
x^< Cornh. Mag. July 40 As in Gloucestershire, furse- 
pig^ for hedgehog. 

b. In popular names of various birds, as farze- 
ebat, the whinchat {Pratincola rubetra); fnrze- 
ebirper, -cb'ucker, the mountain finch or bram- 
bling {^Fringilla moniifringilla) ; furze-backer 
^furm-chat; furze- (t/ib/. fuz-) kite (seequots.) ; 
furze-lark, the tit-lark {Anthus pratensis) ; furze- 
wren = Fuezeling. 

1839-43 Yarrei.i. Hist. Birds I. 249 The Whinchat, or 
’^B'urzechat. 1847-78 Hali.iwell, "^Furze-chirper, the 
mountain finch. It is also called the ^furze-chucker. 186a 
J. R._^Wise New Forest (1863) 270 The whinchat, known. . 
from its cry, as the ‘ *furze hacker 1635 Brath wait A! zrW. 
Princesse 237 Where choughs and *fuskites built their 
nest. 1880 W, CorJiw. Gloss., Fus'-hite, the ring-tailed 
kite. x 885 Ei.worthy W. Somerset Word-bk., Vuz-kite, 
a kestrel, a 1834 Clare MS. Poems in Miss Baker North- 
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ants. Gloss., 1 wept to see the hawk severe Miirder the 
’’furze-lark whistling nigh. 1839-43 Yasrell HisL Birds 
I. 313 The *Furze Wren. 

Hence Purzed a. [-bb 2], made or covered with 
furze. Also Pu-rzeUng [-ling], the Dartford 
Warbler {Melizophilus undatus), 

1833 Ogilvie Supp., Furzeling, Furze- wren, Melizophtlm 
provimialis. 1873 Daily News ax May 5/5 There are a 
ditch, a bank with a drop, a kind of furzed fences and a low 
wall of turf and stones. 1883 W. Allingham Flower Pieces 
(1S87) 14 Harbours the wren, the furzeling, and the coney. 

Piirzery (f^uzeri). [f. Fukzb .r/#. -f-BEY.] A 
mass of fulze, furze collectively. 

1866 Blackmore Cradock Nowell i, A heavy-browed crest 
offurzery. 

Purzy (f2l*iizi), a. Also 7 fursy. [f. Fueze sb. 
d'-Yl.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to furze ; composed of furze ; 
covered or overgrown with furze. 

1613-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. n. iv, No furzy tuft... 
shall harbour Wolfe. ifi86 Plot Staffordsh. 344 Their 
broomy, gorsy or fursv,hot sandy land. 1781 P- Beckford 
Hunt mg (1802) 249 where tlie cover is thick - . particularly 
if it be furzy, 1845 Talfourd P^ac, Rambles {1847) I. 127 
We crossed an angle of furzy common. 1869 Blackmore 
Lorna D. xli, All thingshad..akindof furzy colour, 

2 . Fuzzy, fluffy. 

1719 H. Barham in Phil. Trans. XXX. 1037 V^en the 
loose furzy Substance is taken off. 1880 Senior Trav. ^ 
Trout in Antip. 127 The old fellow is very furzy in the 
matter of hair. 

b. Fuzzy, indistinct, blurred. 

1835 Moore Sheridan 664 Those painters, who endeavour 
to disguise their ignorance of anatomy by an indistinct and 
furzy outline. 

"Pus, var. of Fous a. Ohs., eager, ready. 

II PxLSaixL (fwzaeh). A charcoal crayon made 
of the wood of the Spindle Tree (F. fusain) ; 
also attrib., as in fusain drawings b. A drawing 
executed with this. 

1870 Eng. Mech. 11 Mar. 638/3 Fontanesi, of Geneva, is well 
known for his fusain drawings. 1 have seen some admirable 
drawings in fu.sain (charcoal). 1884 Gd. Words Feb. 91/1 
Good as Lalanne’s etchings are, his fusains are better. 

Pusarole (fi^’zarJal). Arch. Also 7 fnserole, 
9 fusiirole. [a. F.fmarolle, ad. It. fusaruola, 
later fusajuola, alteration of fusai‘uoio (fusajuolo) 
spindle-whorl, f. l^.fusus spindle.] (See qiiots.) 

1664 Evelyn tr. Freart's Archil. 128 A smaller Bracelet 
again which incircles the Capital under the Voluta in the 
Composita, taken for the Fuseroie. 1704 in Harris Lex, 
Techn. [171S Leoni Palladio's Arckit. 1742) 1 . 23 The 
Composite Order has. .the Voluta, Ovolo, and Fu.sarolo, or 
Fuse, which are Members of the lonick Capitel.] 1^2 P. 
Nicholson's Diet. Archit., Fusurole, Fusarole.^ 1839 Gwilt 
Arckit. Gloss,, Fusarole, a member whose section is that of 
a semicircle carved into beads. It is generally placed under 
the echinus, or quarter round of columns in the Boric, 
Ionic, and Corinthian orders. 

JPxiLSate (fiw'stf^t), a. rare'^K [f. L. fus-us 
spindle + -ate.] = ¥ usiform. 

1889 in Cetttury Did. 

Pusball, obs. form of Fltzzball. 

PiPSby. [? =Fdbsy.] a contemptuous 

designation applied to women. Also attrib. 

1719 D’U RFEY Pills V. 108 With that the Flat-capt Fushy 
smiled. 1843 Punch 29 Nov. 240 A fusby woman who has 
indulged in the vulgar weakness of giving her children fine 
names. 

Fuse : see Fusk a. 

t Pusca'tioai. Obsr^ [agent-n. f. fusedre 
to darken, i. fuscus dark, dusky: see -ation.] 

* A darkening; obscurity ; obfuscation” (W.). 

1636-81 Blount Glossogr., Fuscafion,^ a darkning or 
clouding. 1727 in Bailey, vol. II. 17SS iu Johnson. 
Puscescent (ft^se-sent), a. rare—K [f. L. 
fusc-us (see Fuscous) -f -esgent.] Passing into 
a dark or dusky hue ; ‘ brownish ; approaching to 
darkish brown in colour ” (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1885). ^ 
1881 Johnson in yml. Bot. No. 220. 113 Their colour is 
fu.scescent. 

Puscin (fo'sin). Chem. Also -ine. [C fusc-us 
(seeF'USCOUS) + -in.] * A brown substance obtained 
by Unverdorben from the animal oil of Dippel 
after exposure to the air” 1885). 

1864 Webster, Awiciwrf. 

f Puscite (fz?*S9it). Min, [f. IL. fuscus (see 
Fuscous) +-ITE.] Obs. synonym of Weenesitb. 

1808 T. Allan Alphabet List 32 FuKcite. .a mineral from, 
Arendal re.sembling the Pinite. 

tPu'Scity. Obsr-^ [ad. late JL. fuscUds, f. 
fuscus; see Fuscous,] ‘Darkness, dimness” 

(Bailey, voL II. 172?' )• 

Pusco- (f2!»*sk<?), used as comhining form of L. 
fuscus * dusky ”, in certain adjs., as fbsco-ferni- 
gbaous, dull Tust-coloured ; fazco-piceous, dull 
reddish-black; fbsco-testaceous, dull reddish- 
brown, 

1847 Hardy in Proc. Berm. Nat. Club II- No. $. 237 
Antennas black, fusco piceous at the apex. Ibid. 244 
Elytra.. with nearly parallel sidesj fiat, black, or fusco- 
testaceous. 

PllSOOXLS (fh*sk9s), €L [f. la. fuscus dark, dusky 
+ -ous.] Of a dark or sombre hue ; dusky, 
swarthy. (Chiefly 

x66z Ray Itin, in Rem. (1760) 247 The 3 or 6 first Feathers 
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of the Wing above of a dark or fuscous Colour, near Black. 
1671 J. Webster Metallogr. xvi. 235 A fuscous or darkish 
redness. 1756 Burke Subi. <§• B. u. xvi, Sad and fuscous 
colours, as Ijlack, or brown, or deep purple. 1826 Kirby & 
Sp. Ertiomol. IV. 282 Fuscous, a dull brown. 1828 Stark 
Blem. Ext. Hist. II. 210 Back fuscous brown, with four 
lines of white spots. 1848 J. Gould Birds Austral. DesCT. 
pi. 44 Ptilotis fusca, Fuscous Honey-eater. 1853 B® 
Quincey Wks. (1862) XIV. 390 The other sad, fuscous, 
begrimed with the snuff of ages. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 
57 Seeds fuscous acutely tubercied. 

Jig- 3[8ss Be Quincey Lett. 31 July in H. A Page Life 
(1877) I L xviii, ic6 Some confused remembrance 1 had that 
we were or ought to be in a relation of hostility, though why 
I could ground upon none but fuscous and cloudy reasons. 

yPTISe, sb.^ Obs. rare. [perh. ad. OF. 
pi. of fuie:—L. fuga flight] The track of an 
animat Alsoy?^^. 

x6ii CoTGR Foulee, the Slot of a Stag, the Fuse of a Buckw 
0:1670 Hacket Abf. Williams i. (3692) 14 There wants 
a Scholar like a Ho nd of a sure Nose, that would not miss 
a true Scent. , to trace those old Bishops in their fuse. 

Plise, flisse {ixuz), sb.^ Also 8 fenze. [ad. 
It. f//sa (:—L. fusus) spindle, hence applied to the 
spindle-shaped tube originally used as a ‘ fuse ” for 
a bomb, etc, Cf. Fusee ^3.] 

1 . A tube, casing, cord, etc., filled or saturated 
with combustible material, by means of which 
a military shell, the blast of a mine, etc- is ignited 
and exploded. 

1644 Nye Gunnefy (1670) 63 Every Ball hath a hole, left to 
put in a Fuse or piece of wood just like a Faucet for a spigot 
. , made taper. 1693 Capt. Smith s Seaman's Gram, ii, xxxi. 
145 It is far more certain to fire a Morter-piece with Fuses 
then with Match.^ 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) 
Cciv, The fuse, .is generally a conical tube, formed^ of 
beech, willow, or some dry wood, and filled with a composition 
of sulphur, salt petre, and mealed powder. 1863 Kinglake 
Crimea (1876) 1 . xiv. 240 The other was the man .standing 
by with a lighted match and determined to touch the fuse. 
1869 R. B. Smyi-h Goldf Victoria 612 P'use, Fuze, a small 
cjdmdricall cord filled with powder or other combustible 
matter used for igniting the powder in a bore-hole. 1879 
Fife-Cookson Armies of Balkans ii. 25 The shrapnel. , 
did execution around us, the time fuzes acting well. 

b. Prei)ared material of which fuses may be 
made by cutting it into lengths. 

1767 H. Brooke Fool of Quality (1792) II. x. 86 Having 
bound some feuze round the extremity of each of their 
tails. 1884 (see quot for fuse-bag in 2]. 

2 . attrib. and Comb., as fuse-bag, -composition, 
-hole. Also fuse-cutter, -extractor, -gauge, 
-saw, -setter, -tape (see quota). 

3884 MiL Engin. 1 . n. 109 Each ’’fuze bag to contain eight 
iece.s of Bickford fuze. 1846 Greener Sc. Gunnery 49, 
therefore venture to suggest the possibility of the ’’fuse 
composition becoming altered in its properties, by the action 
of time and moisture- 1874 Knight^ Diet. Mech. I. 920/2 
* Fnse-cuUer, an implemejit for gaging time-fuses to tfie 
desired .seconds and fractions. .The cutler for paper fuses 
fur rifled guns.. is more usually called a fuse-gage. lyis 
a block of wood with a graduated brass gage let into one side, 
and having a hinged knife, .by which the fuse., is cut off so 
as to burn any required length of time. Ibid. 930/1 * Fuse- 
extractor, this implement is designed for extracting fuses 
from shells. 1874^ Fuse-gage (see xtnofzCapt. 

Smith's Seaman's Gram. ii. xxxi. 146 Try your Shells, .by 
putting in a little Powder, and firing!^ immediately stopping 
the ■’’Fuse-hole with Clay. 1858 Greener Gunnery 83 
A light cast-iron hollow bail, with a fuse hole. 1874 Knight 
Diet. Mech. I. 930/2 ’’AWiff-iuvM, a tenon-saw used by 
artillery-men. Ibid., * Fuse-setter, an implement for driving 
home wooden fus^ I bid.,* Fuse-tape, z. flat form of fuse, 
coated externally with pitch or tar. 

tl'use, faze, Obs. rare, [altc -ation of 
Fusee, assimilated to prec.] Fusee ^ 2. Also 
fuse-wheel. 

1674 Petty Disc. Dupl. Proportion 1x9 In the Fuze of 
a Watch, the greatest Strength of the Spring is made to work 
upon the shortest Vectis. 1701 Grew Cosin. Sac-'a n. vi, 
§ 86. 61 Thinking Men considered how it [a dock! might 
be made portable, .and so. .put the Spring and Fuse-wheeib 
which make a Watch. 

■tiPuse, sb.^ Obs. rarer-^* « Fusaeole* 

1713 [see FusaroleI. 

TPuse, a. Obs. rare'~^-. [ad. L. fus-us lit. 
‘poured out’, pa. pple. of to pour,] =s Dit- 
YUSE. ■ 

1724 Wodrow Corr. (1843) III. 160 His style is fuse, and 
reasonings, .pretty magisterial, 
t Puse, Obs. Forms : i ffs&n, 3 fusen {u). 
Also 3 fouso (see under Fous a.). [OK. fysan, f. 

fds P^'ous a. (Not identical with Feeze.)] 

1 . intr. To hasten, set out hastily. Also refl. 

a 1000 Caedmon's Gen. 2860 (Gr.l He . . sona ongann fysan 
to fore, axooo Andreas 1698 (Gr.) He..Ongan hine \>sl 
fysan & to flote XY^wan. C1203 Lay. x86s ForS com 
Corineus & fusde hine sulfne. Ibid. 13534 Alle we mote fusen. 

2 . Uatts. To forward or send forth speedily ; to 
dispatch. 

a xooo Byrhtnoth 269 (Gr.) He fysde for® flan ^enehe. 
c xooo Lamb. Ps. Ii. 7 (Bosw.) He fy.sh de of ^etelde. cxzos 
Lay. 151 1 Brutus nom al his ^unge folc & hem to scipe fusede. 

]E*llse (flwzh 5?.^ [f- D J^s- ppL stem of fundere 
to pour, melt. Found v."] 

1 . trans. To make fluid by means of intense heat ; 
to liquefy, melt. Also with apart together. 

1681 tr. Willis' Rem. Med. Wks, Voca.h., Fuse, to melt as 
metals. x8oo tr. Lagrange's Chem. 1 . 321 It it be still exposed 
to heat, it.. becomes fu.sed into a transparent glass. 18x6 
J. Smith Panorama Sc, Art Vi. 756 As soon as the colours 
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are fused, the intensity of the fire should he abated. 1863 
Tyndall Heat xiv. § 113 A quantity of silver which had 
been fused in a ladle was allowed to solidify. 1866 Living- 
stone Last yrnls. (1873) 1 . iv, 85 The strata fused together 
by heat. 1878 11 Taylor Deukalion 11. i. 58 As by fierce 
heat, the chains be fused apart. 

absoL x83t Fraser's Mag. III. 134 The volcanic fire that 
.smoulders .and fuses in secret. 1879 CasseF's Techn. Educ. 
IV. 359/2 Collect the ciystals, dry, and fuse. 

b. Of a flux : To facilitate the fusion of. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) L 6 They [fluxes] fuse 
lime without eflervescence. 1800 tr. Lag^range's Chem. I. 
378 Ammoniacal phosphate of soda fuses this matterperfectly. 

c. fg. Often with the sense: To blend imi- 
inately, amalgamate, unite into one whole, as by 
melting together. 

1817 Cw.mmGV. Biog. Lit. 149 He diffuses a tone and 
spirit of unity, that blend. s, and (as it were) fuse.s, each into 
each. X85X Robertson Serm, Ser. ni. xi. 136 The threat of 
foreign invasion had fused down and broken the edges of 
conflict and variance. 1837 I^eed Led. Brit. Poets iy. 
136 Fused by the heat of poetic genius and poured out in 
one glowing and glittering flood, x86o Tvnoall Glac. 1. 
xxii. 159 To fuse myself amongst them as if I had been an 
old acquaintance. 1S67 Goldw. Smith Three Eng. States- 
" men (1882) 12 I'he Scotch nation, nobles and commons, 
ministers and people, wonderfully fused together by fiery 
enthusiasm, poured like a lava torrent on the aggressor- 
1869 Farraii Fam. Speech iv. (1873) 321 A Chinese grammar 
cannot, .be fused into tlie mould.s of our Aryan logic. 

d. tram/. To liquefy, attenuate, thin ( the blood'l, 

1704 F, Fuller Med. Gymu. (17111 lu They fuze and divide 

[the IfloodJ and break its Globules. X733 Cheyne Eng. 
Malady ii. iv. § 4 (1734) 147 Purgatives are either . . to 
cleanse the Prhtm Fix, or to fuse and thin tlie Blood. i8aa- 
34 [see Fused ppl. a ]. 

2 . f/z/n To become fluid or liquefied wdth heat ; 
to melt. 

x8oo tr, Lagrange's Ckem. J. 167 A mixtiire of the.se three 
substance.s fuses much ea.sier. 1838 T. 'Thomson Chem. 
Org. Bodies 16 The crystals, .fuse into a liquid. 1858 
Fhoude Hisi. Bing. HI. 74 They were to fret and chafe till 
the dust was lieaten off, and the grain.s of gold could meet 
and fu.se. 1881 Young Every Man Ms mvn. Mechanic 
§ 1^500. 678 By hard solder is meant one that only fuse.s at 
a high temperature. 

b. fig. 

*840 DickeN-s Bam. Badge xxxvif, Eyes so .small and near 
together, that his broken nose alone .seemed to prevent their 
meeting and fusing into one of the usual .size. 1873 Dixon 
Two Queens I. m. iii. 131 The.se passions fused ana centred 
in one radiant point. 

S, Anat. Of contiguous vessels, bones, etc. : To 
coale.sce. 

*870 Roi LESTON Anim. Life Introd. 56 There are two 
systemic aortas which eitlier fuse, or anastonio.se. xSya 
Mivart Elem. Anat. 39 In 'I’ortoises all the trunk verteliras 
are fused, 1878 'Bzuflegenbanr’s Comp. Anat. 456 In the 
Anura thesse mse together oa either side to form a fronto- 
parietal. 

Heni-C' Fussing pfl a. 

1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. II. xxii. 171 The blinding, fusing 
power of Imagination and ' Pa.s.s!on. 1873 Symonds Grh. 
Poets i* 10 The lire of moulding, fusing and controlling geniu.s. 

Fuse, fuze (fi/Jz', tff [f. Fuse irms. 
To. furnish with a fuse. 

x8o2 Wellington yml, 30 Nov- in Gurw, Desp. I, 382 
Ordering.. 2500 four and half inch shells, 600 to be filled, 
fused, etc, 1823 F. Nicholson F^ract. Build. 396 Slate is 
extracted, , by making perforations between its beds, into 
which gunpowder is placed and fu.sed. 1869 Daily News 
3 July, llie projectiles can. be fuzed and adjusted. 

Hence Fused/// tz., Fu’sing vbl. sb. 
x8^ Daily Nervs 3 July, The Horse Artillery . . obtained 
265 impre.ssion.s with the Shrapnell ; 323 with the segmeut, 
double fuzed. 1884 Mil. Engin. I, u. 104 Each man will 
throw four fuzed grenades acros.s the ditch. *895 Daily 
Nesm 23 July 6/x 'i’hey failed in one important point— -the 
correct fuzing of the shells. 

Fused (fiz«<i\ ///. d. [f. Fuse + -eb^.] 
Liquefied by heat, melted. 

16^ Salmon Pharm. Bateana ('1713) 344/z Fine cleanly 
powder’d fus’d Salt, a 1763 Bvrom P'erses intended to have 
been. Spoken v. lo'The Forge wherein hk fused Metals flow'd. 
1837 Brkw'ster Mae:neL 135 He used a cylindrical needle of 
fu.sed .steel. *878 H uxlky Physiogr, 213 The fu.sed rocks in 
the depths of tiie earth which are vomited forth by volcanoes. 
fig. i8ss H. Splnckr Princ. Psychol. (1870) I, n. ii, 178 
The fu.sfcd set of sound.s we call a word. 1876 Dou.se 
Grimfn‘*s L. §30. 63 If the dialects. -again become com- 
pletely fused. 

b. Ot the blood : Attenuated, thin. 

2822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 372 How are we to 
account for that crude, fuscjd, or dissolved state of the blood f 

Fusee, fazee (fit«T). Obs. exc. IlisL [a. F. 
fusil (pronounced i-Mzi)'. see Fusil A] A light 
musket or flrelock. 

2662 Evelyn Mem. (1857) T. App. 430 Horsemen well 
app' inted with. .carabines, musquetoons, or fuz«e.s. 2705 
$. Skwall Diary 26 Mar. ( 1870) II. 127 A souldier from 
Deerfield accompanied us with his Fusee. 2760 Ckron in 
Ann. Beg.y^lt A luintlsome double liarrdl’d fuzee valued at 
twelve or fifteen guineas, a 28x3 A. Wilson Fon?$iers Poet. 
Wks. (1846) 21 1 His light fuzee across his .shoulder thrown. 

fb. One who is armed with a fusee; a fusilier. 

2650 A. B. Muiat. Polemo 29 TJiat brave Gallant number 
of Fusee.s were .squandred all to peices, kuockt o' the head, 

or starved.' 

Fusee, fuzee^ (fmzr). Also 7 ftis(s)ie, 
fuaoy, phusee, 8 fusy. [a. F. fttsde, primarily, 
spincileful of tow (:— med.L. ftlsilla, f. L. fftsus 
spindle) ; hence used for spindle, and in senses 2-4 
below. Sense 5 is an Eng. development from 3.] 
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i f l. A spindle-shaped figure ; = Fusil i i. Oh. 

1389 PuTTENHAM Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 105 'ITie Fuzie or 
I spindle, called Romboides. 

2 . A conical pulley or wheel, esp. the wheel of 
a watch or clock upon which the chain is wound 
and by which the power of the mainspring is 
equalized. 

162a in Naworth Househ. Bks. 299 Making a fii.ssie to 
my Lords cloke. 2638 S. Crooke Div, Char, 1. ix. 82 'I’his 
is the first wheele, yea, the Phu.see, the inward spring that 
moves his watch so swiftly. 2677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 
I. ii. 50 In the Watch.. the reason of the motion of the 
Ballance is by the motion of the next Wheel, and that by 
the motion of the next, and that by the motion of the Fusee. 

I 27x3 Lend. Gas. No. 5155/4 A Gold Watch . . going with a 
j Spring, without B'usey, Chain or String. ^17^ Imison 
Sch, Art II. 284 From the fusy to the balance the wheels 
drive the pinions. 1824 R. Stuart Hist. Steam Engine 
[ 146 Chains acting on a spiral in the manner of a fusee. 2827 
Faraday Chem. Maitif. iv. 212 The mouth at thi.s time 
represents the going fixzee of a chronometer. 2884 F. J. 
BiUTrEN Watch ^ Clockm. 108 In modern watches and 
clocks the fusee is furnished with maintaining power to 
i drive the train while the fusee is being turned backwards 
during the process of winding. 

3 . - F’USifi sbF I. 

1704 Lonl. Gaz, No. 4062/7 The Enemy,, set Fire to 
great quantities of Powder, with Intent to spring their 
Mines; which., was prevented from taking Eftect, by cut- 
ting off the Fusees. 1769 Falconer Did. Marine (1780), 
Secret d’?m brnlot, that part of the train of a fire-sKip 
where the match or fusee is laid, 1809 Naval Ckron. XXII. 
287 Cones, containing , . 12 lbs. of powder, to burst by fuzees. 
2853 Greener Gunnery 139 The aperture [of the shell] is 
set.'urely screwed up : fusees not being necessary in this 
arrangement. 

4 . harriery. An exostosis upon one of the cannon- 
bones. 

2720 Gib.SON Farrier's Guide it. Ixxviii. (1738) 233 Some- 
times a double Splent is formed which is called by the 
French a Fuzee. 2727 Bailey, vol. II, Fuzee [in Horses] 
two dangerous Splents, joining above and downwards. 2753 
Chambeks Cycl. Supp. s.v , Commonly a fuzee rises to the 
knee and lames the horse. Fuzees differ from screws or 
thorough splents in this, that the latter are placed on the 
two opposite sides of the leg. 

r Some modern Diets , by an obvious misapprehension, 
define it as ‘a kind of splint applied to the leg.s of horses’. 

5 . A kind of match with a large head of com- 
bustilile material tipped with brimstone for ignition 
by friction ; a lucifer, vesuvian. 

1832 specif y ones' Patent No. 6333. 2, Fuzees for the 
purpose of lighting cigars, pipes, etc. 2831 Mayhew Load. 
Labour I. 433 The ‘fuzees’, as I most frequently heard 
them called, .are chiefly German made. 2888 Rider Hag- 
gard Col. Qnaritch xxiv, It was one of tho-se flaming 
fusees, and burnt with a blue light. 

6. atirib. and Comb.f as fusee-maker, ^wkeeL 
Also fasee-engine, -machine, a machine for 
cutting fusees for watches ; fusee-piece, -si»k, 
-snail, -windlass (see quots-). 

1858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, * Fusee-engine, a clock- 
makerls machine for cutting and shaping fusees. 2874 
Knight Diet. Meek. I. 930/1 * Fusee-machine, a machine 
for cutting the snail-.shaped or spirally grooved wheel on 
which the chains of certain descriptions of watches are 
wound. 2858 SiMMONDS Did. Trade, * Fuzee-maker, a 
manufacturer of parts of 'watch-wqrk, 2884 B'. J. Britten 
Watch 4 Clockm. no *Fusee Piece., the circular plug 
screwed to the top plate in which the upper pivot of the 
fusee works. /M/., * Fuses Sink .. the .sink cut in the top 
plate of a watch to give space for the fusee. /M/. 247 'I'he 
T'u see snail, a projecting nose on the end of the fust e. 
2838 Penny Cycl Xll. 303 (art. Horology) The spring., 
gives motion to the fusee, and with it the ^fusee-wheel and 
the rest of the train. 2874 Knight Did. Mech. I. 030/t 
*B‘usee-wmdlass, a purnp-windlass with a conical barrel. 

FtlSel (fiiw’zel). [a. Ger. fuse/ bad brandy or 
other spirits ; fomerly applied in LfJ. dialects also 
to bad toLncco. Cf. Ger. fuseln to bungle (see 
Foozle).] attrib. in f usel oil^ *a term for a mix- 
ture of several homologous alcohols, chiefly amylic 
alcohol, and especially applied to this when in its 
crade form’’ {Syd. Hoc. Lex. 1885). 

2830 Daubeny Atom. Th. yii, (ed. a) 227 Being abun- 
dantly obtained during the distillation of potatoes . the 
name of oil of potato spirit, or fusel oil, has been assigned 
to it. 2859 All J 'ear Bound No. 3s. 128 Fusel oil. - makes 
oil of pear, used in perfumery and the so-called ‘Jargonelle 
pear <Jrop.s r868 Q. Bern No, 248. 350 A peculiarly foetid 
oil, termed ‘fusel’ oil, is formed in making brandy and 
whisky. 

FusMonless : see FoisouLEsa. 

Fuslxt (fa^Jt), inlr. [Sc. dial, proiitmciatioo of 
\V.:i.8HT.] HiLshl 

1816 Scott Antig. xxvii, ‘ Fusht, fusht,* said Francie. 

Fusibility (fii^zik-lfti), [ad. F, fusibil/M, 
f. fusible : see next.] The quality of being fusible. 

26SS4 WorroN Arckii, (1672)20 Observing in that Material 
. .a Fu.dhifity. 2736 C. Lticas- Ess.^ Waters 1 . 3 Metals . . 
lose their metallic splendor, fusibility, ductility and other 
properties. 2&|6 G. E. Day .tr. Simon's Amim, Chem. 11 . 
433 its fusibility is proportionate to the amount of the 
magnesian salt present. ^ 1880 W. C. Roberts Introd. 
Metallurgy 29 Carbon, it is well known, gives to iron 
fusibility. 

FtisiM© {fi»*ziblLa* Also 7 fusable. [a. F. 
fusible, ad. med.L. '^fusibilis, f. 'L.fus-, ppl. stem 
of fumlere to pour, melt, FusrJ Capable of being 
fitstd or melted. FmihU metal (see quot 1853), 
fusible plug (see quot. 1874)* 
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_ r 2386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. Sf T. 303 Also of hir 
induration, Giles, ahlucions, and metal fusible To tellea al 
wolde passen any bible. 2603 Timme Quersii. ii. i. 304 
Salt is fusible. 16x5 G. Sandys 'Frav. m. 203 Sand.? 
becoming fusable with the heate of thefornace. 1685 Boyle 
Effects of Mot. iv. 36 The burning fluid, .may be made, .to 
melt . .the more fusible metals. 2747 Hoo-Son Miner's Did. 
O j b, That called Poiter’s Ore .. is so frim and fusible that 
[etc.]. 1813 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 297 These mixture.^ 
are more fusible than either of tlieir constituents. 1844-57 
G. Bird Urin. Deposits (ed. 5) 472 The most contorted and 
irregularly figured calculms is the triple or fusible. 2833 
V-RK Dict, Arts I. 46 The fusible metal consi.sting ofSpar^ 
of bismuth, 5 of lead, and 3 of tin..m«'lt.s at the heat of 
boiling water or 212“ Fahr. though the melting point 
deduced from the mean of its components should he 511°. 
2874 Knight Diet. A lech., Fusible plug, one placed in the 
skin of a steam-boiler, so as to he melted and allow the 
discharge of the contents when a dangerous heat is reached. 
1884 E.xam. 2 Dec. 5/4 The explosion .. w-as partly 

due. .to a defective fusible plug. 

Hence 3 Pu*siMeaess, the quality of being fusible. 
2684 Boyle Porousn, Anim, 4* Solid Bod. viii 130 He had 
reduced real Gold, to that degree of Fusibleness and 
subtlety, that . . the finer part of the Metal would sweat 
through his Glas: es. 
tFusie, var. of Fnwsii, Obs. 

2617 Sc. Ads yas. 17 (1814) IV. 536/2 Ditchesand fusies. 
Fusiform a. [f. L.fus-us S})iiidle 

■f--(i)POKM. Cf. ¥. fusiforme.] Spindle-shaped; 
tapering from the niiridic towards each end; esp. 
in Bel., Eniom. and Zool. 

2746 Da Costa in Phil. 'Frans. XLIV. 404 The cylindric, 
fusilorm, and other Belemnites, of which the two End.s or 
Extremes terminate pointed. 2805 J. Galpine Brit. Bot. 
{1806) 311 Root caulescent, fusiform. i8a6 Kirby & Sp, 
Entomol. (1828) I V. xxxvii. 14 The great ganglion of the 
rhinoceros-beetle is fusiform. 2830 Lindley Nat. Syst. 
Bot. 154 Seeds indefinite, very minute, fusiform. 2834 
Woodward MoUusca (1856) 108 Shell fusiform, elongated. 
1877 Huxley Anai. Inv. Anim. ii. 79 Each of the.se elon- 
gates, and .surrounds itself with a delicate, fusiform, .silicious 
ca.se. 2882 Geikie in Na'nre XXV. 2 A genus of Palao- 
niscid fishe.s, posse.ssing a fusiform body. 1887 Scribner's 
Mag. 1 . 427/3 This torpedo.. is fusiform, or eigar-shaped. 
Fusil ^ (fi/rzil). Her. Forms ; 5~6 fusill©, 7 
fusils, -11, 7- fusil, [ad, 0¥.fu(i)sel {Y.fiseau) 
:~popular L. ^fusell-us, dim. of fusus spitulle. 

’I he mod. Fr. heraldic term is fusie\ but the seSyfuscU, 
s= Fush.i,y, seems to show that/iaif/ was formerly used in 
this sen.se.] 

A bearing in the form of an elongated lozenge; 
understood to have been originally a representation 
of a spindle covered with tow, 

2486 Bk. St. Albans, Her E ij a, It is caldc fusillit for it 
is made all of fusill s. 2573 Bossskwell Armorie ii. 34 b, 
Fusilks, whiche are so termed, for that they be made like 
Spindles. 2603 Segar Hon, PIU. 4 Civ. ii. xiv. 70 Em- 
brodered round about with a border of flames, fusils and 
fleeces. 2633 A. Ross (1658) 351 The great 

Collar ym made of double Fusiles enterwoven with Stones 
and Flints, sparkling fiame.s of fire, 2765-87 in Porny Her. 
GI0S.S. 28^40 Berry Encycl Her. 1 . s.v., I'he fusil nearly 
resembles the lozenge in simpe, but is longer. 

Comb. 2860 J. Hewitt .riw. Arm. II. 23s Fusil-shaped 
spikes [of a Rowel-spur]. 

Hence f Fu'smed ppl. a. (see qiiot. i486 above). 
Fusil" (fi*?*z.il). Also 6 fusill, 8-9 fussil ; and 
see FuseeL [a. IF, fusil (OB'.^n/j//) * It. focile 
;—late L. ^fodie, f. fonts hearth (in |>op, Lat. fire).] 
1 1 . A fire steel lor a tinder-box. Obs. 

2380 Hollyband 'Jreas. Fr. Tong, P’n Fusil, a Fusill to 
strike fire in a tinder boxe. 

2 . A light musket or firelock. 

2680 Eng. Mint. Disdpl. i. ao I'he Mousqueton is not so 
long as the Fusil or Fire-l/)ck. 2682 Loud. Gaz. No. 
1681 A Six Men of the tafle.st Stature, with long Fusils, 
2729 De Foe Crusoe 1. xx, We were . . armed with a fusil., 
eacn man. 2763-71 H. Walpole Vernte's A need. Faint, 
(1786) V. X37 The dew,. had made his fimil rusty, and .. he 
was scraping and cleaning it, 2847 Infantry Man. (1854) 
28 Seize the fusil with the left hand. 1876 Bancropt Hist. 
U. S. IV. xxxii. 555 The sentry .‘'napped a fusil at him. 
Fusile (fi^^ zil), a. Also 7-9 fusil, [ad. L. 
fusil-is, i.fns- p[>l. stem oi funiicre to pour: see 
Found v/a. Fuse vf and -ilk.] 

1 . Capable of being melted. Now rare. 

2603 UmiAVu Quersii. n. i. 105 Metall is nothing else hut 
a cenaine fusil .valt. 1660 R. Cokis. Poiverff SubJ. 162 We 
teach, that every Cup in which the Eucharist Is consecrated 
be Fusil. 2738 A. REir> tr. Aiacquer's Chem, I. 358 Mix 
with this powder.. one part of fusile glass,^ 1873 Jow’ett 
Plato ted. 2) ni. 641 Water, again, admits^ in the fir.st 
place of a division into two kinds ; the one liquid and the 
other fusile. 

2 . Running or flowing by the force of heat; 
made liquid by heat. Now rare. 

<2x632 Donne in Select. (1840'' 220 Metal may be soft, and 
yet not fusile. 2639 Fuller Holy War n. xii. ^(1647) 59 
T'be glassie sand . , could not be made fusile till it wa.s 
brought hither. 2708 J, Philips Cyder n. 70 A fusil sea 
I’hat in his furnace bubbles sunny red. 2735 Popp; Odyss. 
VI. 278 And okr the silver pours the fusil gold. 
fg, 2839 Blnekn*. Aiag. XLV. 461 The fusile capacity of 
a language for running into ready coalitions of polysyllables 
aids this tendency. 

3 . Formed by melting or casting. 

2398 Tkevisa Barth. De P, R. xvi. xxxvi. (1495^ 5^4 
Bra's that Is wroughte wyth hamour is calUd Regular, and 
bras that oonly is mekyd hyghte Fusile. 1667 Milton 
P. L, XL 573 He formd First, his own Toole.s; then, what 
might eke be wrought Fusil or grav’n in mettle. 2796 
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Morse Geog-, IL 490 The fusile or moveable tj^pes 

were undoubtedly Dutch or German inventions. 1837 
Whittock, etc. Bk. Trades (1842) 386 To Peter Schoefier 
belonged the honor of inventing ‘ fusil' types. 

Jig. 1624 Donne LXXX Serm. xlvi. 1 1640) 460 S. Paul was 
borne a man, an Apostle, not carved out, as the rest, in 
time ; but a fusile Apostle, an Apostle powred out, and 
cast in a Mold. 

Fusilier Forms: 7-8 fmzil(l)eer, 

(7fus0le0r,ph.usilier), 8-9 fusil0©r,(8 ftizeleer), 
7- fusilier, [a. F. fusilier, f. fusil Fusil 2.J 
Originally, a soldier armed with a fusil (see Fusil 
2). In the British army, the designation of ^Fusi- 
liers ’ is still retained by certain regiments (at 
present ten) which are distinguished from the other 
regiments of the line only by wearing a kind of 
busby and by some small peculiarities of costume. 

1680 Mint, DiscipL iv, 132 The Fusiliers have for 
Arms the Sword, the Bayonet, and Fusil or Fire-lock. x686 
Bond. Gaz. No. 21 35/1 His Majestie.s Company of Fuse- 
leers of this City, Commanded by Captain Graham. 1753 
Hanwav Trm>* 1 * vii, xciii. 429 Some of the fuzileeus, 
who are smaller bodied’ men, have their arms proportioned. 
1813 Examiner 26^ Apr. 272/2 Lieut. Brownson, of his 
Majesty’s 23d Regiment Royal Welch Fusileers. 1858 
J, B. Norton Topics 128 Her [Madras] illustrious Fusiliers 
. .have been dispatched bodily to Calcutta. 

attrib. 1802 C, Jawes Milit. Diet, s.v.. All ofheers be- 
longing to fu.sileer corps have two epaulettes. 1868 Regal. 
4- Ord. Army r 854 All grenadier and fusilier Regiments 
are. .to march to the tune of the British Grenadiers. 

F’asillade sb. Also 9 fusilade. 

[a. ¥ fusillade, f. to shoot, f. fusil¥mTL 2.] 
A simultaneous discharge of fire-arms ; a wholesale 
execution by this means. 

1801 Times in Spirit Publ. Jrnis. (1802) V. 53 From hence 
were shot those diavoUnis and cardamoms, which have been 
so much admired tor their happy illustration ofthemitraille 
and fusillades. 1813 Wellington in Gurw. Desp, XL 359 The 
enemy have a considerable force, .and are keeping up a fusil- 
lade.^ 1835 Macaulay Ess., Plackintosh's Hist, Res*. (1887) 
336 Then came, .revolutionary tribunals, noyades, fusillades. 
1863 Kinglake Crimea (1876) 1 . xiv, 283 This wanton 
fusilade must have been the result of a panic. 1885 'Times 
(weekly ed. 16 Oct. 6/2 Notwithstanding the fusillade, 
no one.. appears to have been hurt. 

tram/, and /g. xBS . B. HARTESanitas^' Message I, T heard 
the welcome rain, A fusillade upon the roof, A tattoo on 
the^ pane. 1803 Longe. H ayside Dm, Birds^ af Killingu*. 
xxiii, O’er woodland crests, The ceasele^s fu.silladeof terror 
ran. 188* Geikie in Macm. Mag. Oct. 429 I'he men found 
relief in fusillades of swearing. 1884 Pall Mall G. 7 Nov. 
i/i The din of controversy, the fusillade of personalities. 

Fusillad© (fii?2ii/^*d), 27 . [f. prec. sb.] traus. 
To assault (a place), to shoot down (persons) by 
a simultaneous discharge of fire-arms. 

1816 Southey in Q, Reru XV. 56 A whole corp.s. .were 
inarched apart by one of Stofflet’.s officers and fusilladed. 
1831 Carlyle Sterling i. xiii, ( 1872) 77 Give them shriving 
if they want it ; that done, fusillade them all, 18^ Century 
Mag. XXVni. 560 The Mahdi’s adherents fusilladed his 
palace at Khartoum. 

Hence E'usHla’diiig’ sd. Also rusilla'der. 

1839 Carlyle Ckartismyt. 141 Lyons fusilladings, .the.se. . 
were but a new irrefragable preaching abroad of that. 1878 
H. M. Stanley Dark Cant. IL iv, 119 The butcher of 
women and fusillader of children. 

Fusillatioil (fi 27 zil^i*j 9 n). rare. [n. of action 
f. ¥, fusilier to shoot; see Fusillade sb, and 
-ATiON.] Capital punishment by shooting. 

x8s9_Sala Gas-light Sr D. vii. 83 The black cutty [pipe]. . 
was with him when under sentence of fu.sillatioa for sketching 
a droschky in the Nevski Perspective. 

Ftisilly (fiw'zili), a. Her, Also 6 fusile, 7 
fasillee, 8 fusilley, 9 fusild. [a. 0 ¥,fuseli, f. 
fusel*, see Fusil L] Of a field : Covered with fusils 
(see Fusil 1 1). 

1572 'BmsEmt.VL Armorie n. xi6 Two Fillers in pile fusile 
Bargent. 1634 PeaCham Genii, Exerc. iii. 149 Busillee is 
like unto Masculy, but your fusils must be made long and 
small in the middle. 171X Hearnb Collect. (O. H, S.) III. 
165 The old Manner of Ingrailing in Arms is like Fusilley. 
1825 Genii. Mag. XCV. i. 309 The Tabley family, whose 
armorial ensign was; Argent, a pale fusilh Sable. 1864 
Boutell //ifr. Hist, 4* viii, 33 In a Field FusiUy..the 
divisions are narrower than in Lozengy, 

.b.. Fusil-shaped.' , , 

i860 Hewitt Arm. IL 235 The rowels may be 
divided into three kinds — the star shaped, the indented, and 
the fusilly, 

Pusing (fi^'zig), vbl, sb, [f. Fuse 27.2 + -ing 1.] 
The action or process of fusing (see P’usE 27 . 2 ), ///, 
^udfg. 

1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain 4- Gl. igz This, in fusing, 
was converted into a black glass. 188S A thenseum 22 May 
684/x A little fusing into h^mony would do wonders for 
this picture. 

b. attrib,, as fusing poini or iejnperature, the 
point or temperature at which fusion takes place. 

i860 Tyndall Glac, ii. xxxi. 409 The fusing point has 
been elevated by the pressure. x86^—^//ea( vi. § 240 
{1870) 188 The fusing-point of cast iron is 2,000® F. 1886 
A. WiNCHELL IValks 4* Talks GeoL Field loi The fusing 
temperature now existing within [the earth]. 

Fusion (fi2?,:59n). [ad. L.fusidn-em, n. of action 
i fundb-e to pour. Cf. Foison and F, fusion,] 

1 . The action or operation of fusing or rendering 
fluid by heat ; the state of flowdng or fluidity in 
consequence of heat Also in phrases fqf easy, hard 
fusion*, melted with ease or difficulty. •^V/atery 


fusion : the melting of certain crystals by heat in 
their own water of crystallization. 

1SS5 Eden Decades 327 To brynge it to fusion or 
mekynge. 1594 Plat yewell-ho. i. 14 Although some 
sortes of them [Ashes] bee of harder fusion or melting than 
others. 1646 Sir T. Beowue Pseud, Ep, ii. i. 51 Flints and 
pebbles are subject unto fusion. 1683 Pettus Fleta Min. 

I. (1686) 5 Oms. .of an easier Fusion. 1718 Quincy Compl. 
Disp. 12 This Operation is . . seldom perform’d without 
Melting or Fusion. 1807 T. Thomson (ed. 3) IL 53 

When exposed to the heat of boiling water, they undergo 
the watery fusion ; that is to say, the water which they con- 
tain becomes sufficient to keep the barytes in solution, 
x8i2-i6 J. Smith Panorama Sc, Sr Art I. 5 The texture of 
steel is rendered more uniform by fusion. 1832 G. R. Porter 
Porcelain 4* Gl, 70 That degree of heat must be employed 
which will give perfect fusion to the glaze. 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. 199 It [the earth] existed at one time in a state of 
fusion. 

Jig. 1850 Mrs, Jameson Leg, Monast, Ord. (1S63) 227 
T‘hat wonderful religious movement which . . threw men’s 
minds into a state of fusion, 
b. concr, A fused mass. 

1823 J. Badcock Dom. Arnttsem, 1^ The fusion is to be 
raised to the tempering height. 1863 Fr. A. Kemble Resid. 
in Georgia 6t Clouds, which appeared but a fusion of the 
^eat orb of light. 188a T. Coan Life^ in Hawaii 330 
Drawing out small lumps of the adhering fusion, they 
moulded it, before it had time to cool, into various forms. 

1 2. Path- and Phys. a. Thinning, attenuation 
(of the blood). Cf. Fuse i d. b. In etymo- 
logical sense : A pouring ; pouring forth (of the 
blood); Circulation. Obs, 

1710 T. Fuller Pharm, Extestip. 54 A Decoction of Bur- 
dock., keeps the blood in a due mixture, and hinders its 
Fusion. 1725 N. Robinson I'k. Physick 114 The Arterie.'., 
on who.se Forces the Division and Fusion of the Blood 
entirely depend. 

3. I'he union or blending together of different 
things (whether material or immaterial) as if liy 
melting, so as to form one whole ; the result or 
state of being so blended. Const, info, with, 

1776 Adam Smith \V. N, x. iv. (1869) 1 . 24 By fusion of the 
part.s they can easily be reunited. 1830-3 Lyell Princ, 
Geol. (1875) IL in. xxxviii. 353 There seems to have been 
a partial fusion of the mammalia at some remote period. 
1831 Lamb Eha Ser. n. EUistoniana, That harmonious 
fusion of the manners of the player into those of everyday 
life. «x834 Coleridge Shaks. Notes 1849) lo The fusion 
of the sensual into the spiritual. 1841 Myers Cath. Tk, 
IV. 1.434 A fusion of nations.. and an ahsiinilation of races. 
183s Milman Lai, Ckr. 11864) IV. vn. vi. 206 This absolute 
fusion of the religion of peace with barbarous warfare. 
1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) IL 22 
Everything English is a fusion of distinct and antagonistic 
elements. 1873 Maine Hist. fnst. xiii. 398 He argues for a 
fusion of law and equity. 1880 Basti an Brain 28 Fusions 
of ganglia may occur during the development ofsome animals. 
1882 Vines Sacks' Bot. 582 The embi-yo-.sac is formed by 
the fusion of two cells equivalent to spore-mother-cells, 
b. Politics, The coalition (of parties or factions). 
184s Disraeli Sybil 22 Political conciliation became 
the slang of the day, and the fusion of partie.s the babble of 
clubs. 1861 May Const. Hist. (1863) I, i. 8 A new reign 
was favorable, .to the fusion of parties. 1879 Green Read. 
Eng. Hist. vi. 33 Their union was the result of no direct 
policy of fusion. 

aiirib. 1864 Greeley Afner, Conjl, I, xxii. 328 ’The 
refusal of part of the Douglas men to support the Fusion 
ticket (composed of three Douglas, two Bell, and two 
Breckinridge men?. 1896 Daily News Jaly 7/5 Great 
difficulties are inevitable in making a fusion ticket in the 
various States. 

Fusion, -ou(n)ii(e, obs. forms of Foison. 
Fusionism (fi«*-?oni2’m). [f.FusroNi-^. -i--rsivr.] 
The principle or practice of supporting a coaliUon 
or coalitions between political parties. 

1831 Fraser's Mag. XLIII. 683 Fu.sionism means .. a 
renunciation of the Revolution of July, 1830, its deeds and 
principles [etc.]. 

Fiisionist (firJ’^^nist). [f. P'usion xA + -ist, 
Cf. F . fusionniste.] One who strives to promote 
fusion or coalition between differing associations, 
parties, or opinions. 

1851 Fraser's Mag. XLtTI. 683 The man., now comes 
forward as a fusionist. 1836 Westm. Rev. XXI, 479 Its 
[the French Academy’s] elections are pitched battles between 
the Imperialists and the Fu,sionlsts. 1884 Century Mag, 
Jan. 399/1 Ready to break a lance one day for the Orlean- 
xsts, another for the fusionists. 
b. atlrib. passing into adj. 

1S38 J, W. Donaldson Lit. Greece III. 41 Neglecting the 
reactionary or fusionist schemes of Philo or Antiochus. 
*873 Daily News 22 Aug., The Fu.sionist negotiations have 
suddenly and finally ended in failure. 1875 M. Pattison 
Casaubon 304 After a short period of irresolution .. he 
settled down in the attitude which we may call fusionist. 
3:882 Pall Mall G. xg Apr. 6 Among Canadian Railway 
Securities there is the fusionist conflict with its ups and 
downs of prices. 

Fusionless : see Foisonless. 
t Fu'Sitive, a- Obs. [irregularly f. 'L.fus- ppl. 
stem of fundpre to pour.] Of or pertaining to 
fusing or melting. 

*637 Tomlinson Kenou's Disp. 75 Whereby the liquative 
or fusitive Art is enriched. 

t Fu’sive, a- and sb, Obs, rare, [f. L./ifj- ppl. 
stem of fundLre to pour + ^IVE.] A. adj. Tending 
to fuse ; in quot., tending to thin (the blood). Cf. 
Fuse *vA i d. B. sb. Something which fuses. 

1657 Tomunsom RenotP s Disp. ktsL Esula is.. sharp, in- 
, cisive, tenuative, fusive, apertive and siccative, *678 R. 


R[ussell] Geber III. rr. ii. xii. 197 The special fusive of it 
[i. e. Iron] is Arsnick of every kind. 

Flisk, CL. rare. Also fuse. [ad. 'L.fusc-us in same 
sense.] Dark brown, dusky, fuscous. Hence 
•fru-sMsIi a. Obs., somewhat dark or dusky; 
f Pn’sky a. Obs.-~^ = Fusk. 

1363 BivtLArt Garden. (1593) 13 The seeds be then ripe 
to be gathered, when the grapes bee full ripe, which ripe- 
nesse of them by their fuskish and browne colour . . may be 
knowen. 1377 Dee Relat. Spir. i. (1659) 75 about 

the center is of fuskish or leadish colour. 1599 A. M. tr, 
Gabelkouer's Bk. Physicke 56/1 Till such time as the fusche 
coloured oyle come therout. s6io Tofte Hon. Acad. n. 44 
The dreadfull lodge of the fuskie daughters of blacke 
Night. 1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp, 715 Verdigrease 
makes it sometimes citreous, sometimes fusk. 1669 Sir R- 
Paston in Sir T. Browne's IVks. (1848) HI, 513 , 1 found it, 
fruiii itts fuscye red color, looke licke white lead ground with 
oyle. 1829 Lamb Let. to H, C. Robinson 2y Feb,, Your 
strange-shaped present, while yet undisclosed from its fuse 
envelope. 

f Fu’sMu.. Obs. rare^^, [ad. L. fuscina in 
same sense.] A three-pronged spear. 

1575 Laneham Let, (1871) 52 A one syde, Neptune wyth 
hiz Tridental Fuskin. 

Fusle, var. of Fuzzle v., Obs, 
t Fusoe. Obs.-"^ [Anglicized spelling of Fr. 
fuseatt.'] A spindle. 

c 1710 C. Fiennes Diary (1888) 119 People both in. Suffolk 
and Norfolk knitt much and spin, some y® Rock and 
fusoe as the French does, others at their wheeles. 

Fusoid (fi^’zoid), a, [f. L. fus-us spindle +• 

-oiD.] = Fusiform 2. 

X889 in Century Diet, 

t Fu’SOry, a. Obs.~~'^ [ad. F.fusbri-us, t fus- 
ppl. stem oifundH'e to pour.] Adapted or tending 
to fuse or melt. 

X678 R. R[ussell] Geber v. v. 276 The Fusory Furnace is 
that in which all Bodies are easily melted by themselves. 
Fusoun, obs. form of FoisoN. 
tFtiss, Obs, Fussock I, Fustiluos. 

1667 Dryden & Davenant Tempest in. iii, This [his 
Bosen’s Whistle].. is a Badge of my Sea-Office; ray fair 
B'uss, thou dost not know it. 1673 Cotton Burlesque 
on B. 113 That great ramping Fuss, thy Daughter.^ 1702 
Steele Funeral in. (1734) 51 O" Sunday Morning at 
Church 1 curtsied to you ; and look'd at a great B'uss m a 
glaring light dress next Pew. 

Fuss (ffis), sb ^ [Perh. echoic of the sound of 
something sputtering or bubbling, or expressive of 
the action of ‘ puffing and blowing L Cf, also 
fuss, Fuzz (^-fuzzball). The common view that 
the word is connected with Fous a,, ‘eager, ready/ is 
baseless ; the adj. is not found later than the 15th c., 
and has little affinity of sense with the sb.] 

1 . A bustle or commotion out of proportion to 
the occasion ; a needless or excessive display of 
concern about anything ; ostentatious or officious 
activity. Phrase, to keep a fuss with =^ ik^ later 
to make a fuss about. 

170X Farquhar 6Vy //. WUdairiii.i, Ahl I hate these 
Congregation-women. There’s such a fuss and such a 
clutter about their Devotion. 1726 Swift To a Lady in 
Johnson Eng. Poets XLIII. 79 Come to use and appli- 
cation; Nor with senates keep a fuss. ^1730 Lp. Lans- 
DowNE Wild Boar's Def. Wks. 1732 I. 140 With your 
Humanity you keep a Fuss; But are in truth worse brutes 
than all of us. 1783 Mad. D’Arblay Jan., I felt so 

fagged with the preceding day’s fuss. xSoC-^ J. Beresford 
Miseries Hum. Li/e (1826) xi. 271 You have both been 
making a great fuss about nothing. 1840 R. H. Dana Be/, 
Mast xxm. yt She got under wei^h with very little fuss. 
1830 Lowell Lett. (1894) I. 17s It is only foolish little men 
that are fond of mysteries and fusses. 1879 Dixon Brit, 
Cyprus vi. $8 They were to ask no leave, and make no fuss. 
x888 Bryce Amer, Commw, IH. ci. 424 There is a good 
deal of fuss about trotting-matches. 

b. Fuss-and feathers, bustle and display ; hence 
fuss-and-featlierd om. 

1866 Temple Bar May 198 Their [hen-women’s] fuss and 
featherdom have, .a different direction. 1891 Wouseley in 
Pall Mall G, 23 Sept. 7/2 It was no fuss-and-feathers and 
gold-lace army. 

2 . A state of (more or less ludicrous) consterna- 
tion or anxiety. 

170S Vanbrugh Con/ed, iv. Wks. (Rtldg.) 431/1 Why, 
here's your Master in a mo.st violent Fuss, and no mortal 
Soul can tell for what. 1746 Hawley in Albemarle 50 Jers, 
0/ my Li/e (1876) I. 114, I could not tell you. .the fusse the 
battalions of (Guards are in upon this sudden embarcation. 
18x3 Lady Burghersh Lett, (1893) 74 Madame Legoux., 
had been in a fine fuss about us. 

3 . [f. the vb.] One who fusses. 

1873 Howells Foregone Concl. 98, I am a fuss, and I 
doir t deny it, 

Fuss (fc’s), V, [f, prec. sb.] 

1 . intr. To make a fuss; to be in a bustle; to 
busy oneself restlessly about trifles ; to move fussily 
(about, up and down, etc.) 

1792 ElviTia II. 132 The Thorntons were among the first, 

! Sir Gilbert fussing about, with his large white wig and 
gouty legs, as happy a.s any of them. 1797 Polwhele Old 
Eng, Gentl. 62 She fuss’d to form arrangements with the 
cook. 1832 R. S, SuRTEE.s Sponge's Sp, 7'ourxv. yB He had 
been fussing about it not long before, .dusting the portrait 
of himself. 1859 Blackw. Mag, Apr, 456/2 Forth would fuss 
Achmeq with a huge crowd of staff. 1871 Dixon Tower IV. 
iv, 34 Sir John.. fussed and fumed about the Court. x8y6 
i Mrs. F. E. Trollope Charming Fellow 1 . xi. 143 His wife 
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lilted to be^fussing: about in kitchen and sstore-room. *883 J. 
Pa-RKEr Tyne Ck. it But the more he was fussed over the 
more he infidelled. 1887 T. A. Trollope Wkai I remember 
I. xiv^ 293, I remember the host fussing in and out of the 
room during the quarter of an hour before dinner. 1889 The 
County vi. m Corn A. Mag'. Feb., They may be fussed over 
as novelties. 

iransf. 1847 Lytton Lucretta 114 By the coal fire, where, 
through volumes of smoke, fussed and flickered a pretension 
to flame. i86a H. Marryat Year in Swedeti I. 340 Little 
steam gondolas with onion-funnels, puffing and fussing like 
busy water-beetles in a microscoi>e, 

S. tram. To put into a fuss ; to agitate, worry; 
to bother about trifles. Also To fuss up (? dial.) ; 
to flatter, treat with fussy politeness. 

x8i6 T. Moore J ffm. (1853) 11 . 98 Safe arrived,— -quite 
well, but more pulled about, fussed, and bustled than ever. 
iSsso Clare Rurett Af/e (ed, 3) 14 Since Hope’s deluding 
tongue inclin'd me To fuss myself, i8zi — VilL Mimtr. 1 . 
157 Since he fuss'd me so up in the grove. *876 Miss 
Yonoe W'omankmd xxvni, 245 It is generally the safest 
way to take care to be in time ourselves, but to guard 
against fussing other people. 1885 Mrs. Walford Nauy 
etc. II. 163 The going in and out. .always fusses me. 

Hence Fussed ppL a., in a fuss ; agitated, dis- 
concerted ; rnssiiifif vbL sb, and ppL a. Also 
Fassa’tion [see -ation], the action, habit, or 
practice of fussing ; Fu’sser [see -eh one who 
fusses. 

177s Mad. D’Arblay Lei, Nov. in Early Biaryy She dis- 
pelled all sort of ceremony, distance, or fuaiation. iSad 
Miss Mitford Fillage ii. (1863) 317 She was addicted to 
a fussing and fidgetty neatness. x83» Scott Rt. Ronmds 
Introd. 9 The character of the traveller, meddling, self- 
important, and what the ladies call fussing. 1847 Bushkell 
Ckr. Murt. 11. L (1861)245 His obstinacy is but the fussing 
of his w'eakness.^ i860 Miss Siokesle^ Seer, v. 

(1880) 228 David is taking up his slate, and looking a little 
fussed because there is a scratch in the corner. 1869 Lady 
Barker Siaiion Life N, Zealand xv. <1874 108, 1 have 
fltiished all my little fussings about the house. 1884 
A. A. Putnam 10 IVjr. Police judge xv. 161 Every witness, 
affiant, loafer, fusser, and teazer of this jurisdictional 
region. 1890 Pall MallG, 2 May 2^3 The Stamiard with 
its fellow fussers and fogies abroad sits down and waits the 
event. 1895 World Christm. No, 61/2 I'hat idiotic fussa- 
tion..all the excitement, and all those people staring at her. 

Fuss, Fuss-ball ; see B’uzz, Fczz-ball. 
f FUSSS, Her. Ohs, [ad. F. fosse a ditch.] 
A foss, ditch, or pool represented as a charge on 
a shield 

1523 Ld. Berners Proiss, 1 . cclxxxi. 171 b, The blasure of 
his armes wa.s goules, two fusses i^hltladeux fosses uoires} 
a bonier sable. 

|j Fti'SSefall. Obs.'^'^ IGer.fuszfall, f. phrase 
Uitum) sufuszc or m fUssen fallen to fall at one’s 
feet.] Prostration before a sovereign, 

XS 47 .Thirlby in SL Papers Hen. Vltt, XL 402 The 
Commissaries of the Duke of Wyrtenherghe have made 
theyr fussefall and kneled before thEmperour, 

Fusses : see Fust sb/>^ 

^Fussi^ (f»-s!foi), 27 . [f. Fuss z?. + -(i)Fir.] 

Intr. To make a fuss, to go about fussily* So 
3E*it:ssiflca'tlom ['(r)FiCATiON], the action of 
making a fuss. 

1834 Beck FORD Italy II. 311 How to e^scape formal fus.si- 
ficaitons. x 868 < 2 ' Rezf. Apr. 317 Johmson was constantly 
fussifying about the brewery with an ink-horn in his button- 
hole. 1883 Miss Bkadoon Phattiom Fort, xli, Fusaiflca- 
tion alxmt her carriage. 

Fussily \ i), ado, [f. Fussy a. + -ly 2 .] In 

a fussy manner. 

1817 Byron Beppo Ixxiii, Who.. getting but a nibble at 
a time. Still fu&sily keep® fishing on. 1864 J. Forster 
Life Sir % Eliot 1. 114 He had to make answer by fussily 
emoting his own Ixxjk against Bellarmlne. 1883 F, M. 
Peard Coftirad. 1 . 33 He hadl acted, a little fiisshy perhaps, 
but nobly. 

Fussiness (ft^'sinis). [f. Fussy + -ness.] 

The quality or habit of being fussy ; restless or 
ostentatious activity about triftes. 

1831 Hklrs Comp. Solit. xi, (1874) 392 That freedom from 
small fussiness. 1876 Green Stray Stud. 316 Her religious 
exhortations are hacked by scoldings and fussiness. 18% 
Manck. Pixatn, 20 May 5/2 The fussiness of 'Phiers, who 
would h.'ive a finger in every pie tliat was being made. 

fFu'Bsle* ■ 

x6o7 Brewer Lingua iv. vi, Such stirre with . . Muffe.s, 
Pussies, Fussles .. Fillets, Croslets..and so many lets, that 
yet .shee is scarse drest to the girdle. 

Fu-ssocIe:, fu 5 E»ocl:. Also 7 fussooka. [Cf. 
Fuss sb ,^ ; aiso/«^r, Fu jsz sb,\ Fuisz-baul.] 

1, A fat, unwieldy woman, dial, or slang. 

a 1700 B. E, Biei, Cant, Crew s, v., A Fai Fussoebsy 
a Fluwaft. Fat, Strapping Woman, C174J6 J, 'Collier (Tim 
Bobbin) Yiew Lmtc. BiaL Wks. (1862} 55 This broddling 
Fussock lookt feaw os I'unor [a dog] when id done. 1868 
Waugh SmocA Smtil 40 * Nay,* cried Billy ; * thae'rt noan 
beawn to run off thi bargain beco.se o’ this fuzzock makin’ 
her din, &tmV 

2. -5b. A fluffy mass (of cotfonX 

G. Macdonald Castle Warlock exit, (1883) 153 
A fuMock o cotton-W rowed roon a bit o* stick. 

Heucc f 3 E*u’»»oo3e o. Obs, mtr.^ to roll about 
in an unwieldy way. Implied in f FTEuasaoettug 
ppL a. ? Obs, 

178a Charlotte Burney in Mad, B'ArMafs Em'ly 
Bmfy (1889) II. ,297 M.rs.. Percy is a wulgar, msswclfiin& 
proud woman ; but very civil to m, 1847^ Hawwkll, 
Fmmkingt large and «, 
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FtlSS^f t*. [f. Fuss -I- -Y X] 

1 . Of persons, their habits and actions; Fond of 
fuss, moving and acting with fuss ; habitually busy 
about trifles. 

X83X T. Moor® Mem. {i854> VI. 2ox LHck 37 for him that 
he is so little of an irritable or fussy nature. 1850 Eraser's 
Mag. XLI. 163 She is fussy and fidgetty (if there be such 
words). x8S4 Lowell Cambridge 30 Jr. Ago Prose Wks. 1890 
I. 46 Foreign travel may. .make them, if not wiser, at auy 
rate less fussy. x866 M iss Braddon Lady's M He iii. 4 1 The 
fussy dowager . . swooped down upon her nephew. 1877 Owen 
Welleslefs Desp, p. xlv. The fussy charlatanism . . of 
ambitious sciolists. xSpa Jessopp Stud. Recluse Pref. (1893) 
II There were no schools then ; no fussy visiting of the poor. 

transf, 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Blur. ix. (1894) 212 I’he 
butterfly . . is much too fussy an insect to enjoy hiniself 
properly. 1895 Baity News 5 July 9/1 The fussy little 
Conservancy tug. 

2 . Mat, and U.S. Of places: Full of bustle, 
bustling. 

1848 A. B. Evans Leicesiersh. Words, etc. s,v.. The shops 
will be quite full and fu.s.sy, ^ 1853 Motley Corr. (i88g) 1 . 
vi. 161 A populous, busy, fuming, fussy, little world like this. 

3 . Of dress, etc. : Full of petty details. Also, in 
dressmaking language, without depreciatory im- 
plication ; With many flounces, puffs, pleats, etc. 

1858 Holland Titcomb's Lett. i. 92 Let evei-y garment be 
well fitted.. fussy in no point. x88i Queen i Oct. Advt., 
I’he skirt . . puffed more or less fussy, according to figure. 
1895 Daily Chron. 15 Jan. 7/3 The latter [medal] had been 
withheld, the designs being fus.sy and of doubtful con- 
struction, 1896 Westm. Goa. 7 May 3/x I’he fussy sunslmde 
is much beflounced with lace-edged chiffon. 

t Fust, sb}- Obs. Also 6 foxist. [a. OF.fust 
{mod.¥,f2U): see Foist jA-] 

I. 1 . A wine-cask. 

X48X-90 Howard Housek. Bks, (Roxb.) 85, xxx, pipes 
here, and a toon wyn x.jr., the here x.li. and for the fustes 
xxx.JT. x6ox Housek. Ord. (1790) 295 The Serjant.,hath 
for his fee, all the empty foustes of wine. 

2 . * A Strong smell, as that of a mouldy barrel * 
(Johnson 1755). 

Whence in mod. Diets. 

II. 3. (See quot. 1819*) [So F./ji2/, l\..fustoi\ 

x66s J. Webb Sionedfeng (t725) 35 The Column.. dimin- 
ishing (from the third Part of the Fust upwards). x68a 
Wheijeh Journ, Greece \. 48 They were neither Channeli’d, 
nor altogether plain ; but their Fusts cut into Angles. 17x7 
Berkeley Jnit. Tour Ltaly 27 Jan. Wks. 1871 IV, 550 
The wreaths along the fusts of the columns. 1819 Nichoi/- 
SON Diet. Arc Ait, f Bust, the shaft of a column, or trunk of 
a pila.ster. 

tFuuat, sb,^ Obs. In pi. 6-^1 fusses, fusts, 
[ad. Itfuslo lit * stick t Cf. F./ 4 / degirojie. 

With the plural formykjr4Srtrcf. 'dXd\..Jisses for fists. It is 
somewhat doubtful whethcar the first quot belongs to this 
word.] 

(See quot. 1657*) 

14a* tr. Secreia Secret,, Priv, Priv. (E. E. T. S.) 240 
Moche worth is the lytwary y makyd offuste and aloes, for 
that fuste confortyth the stomake .. Then sethe he fuste in 
Wynne, and drynke hit erly. 1397 Gbrarde Herbal in, cxiiv. 
X352 Those grosse kinde of Cloues . . which of the ancients 
are called Fusti, whereof we haue englished them Fusses, 
1657 W, iCoLES Adam in Eden cxxxiv, 199 Th«se [Cloves] 
that do abide longer on the trees . , being called by mast 
Fusses, yet some call the stalks of the Cloves Fusses. 
ibid. Tank!. .Fusses or Fusts, 

F%st, sbfi Obs. exc. dial, [var* of Fiest jiJ.] 
The ridge of the roof of a house : see quot 1819. 

X703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 142 The Fust of the House. 
X819 Nicholson Did. Atrkit.fFusi, a term used in Devon- 
shire, and perhaps in some other counties, for the ridge of 
a house. 

tFust, Obs. [short f. Fustic.] = Fustic. 

x68a Wheler foum. Greece iv. 3<^ There groweth Fust 
also, or 'Yellow-wood, used to dye with. 

Fust V. Obs, exc. dial. Also Foist 
[ f. Fust sb.'^ 1, 2.] intr. To become mouldy or 
stale-smelling ; esp. a. Of com : To become 
mouldy ; also fg, b. Of wine : To taste of the 
cask ; also^ff. 

a H. Smith Serm. (1637) 440 As the Manna which 
the Jewes gathered over an Homer did them no good, but 
mould and fust. 1604 Shaks. Ham. iv. iv. 39 (Qa 2) He 
that made vs . . gaue vs not ITbat capabiJitie and god-like 
reason To fust in vs vnvsd. x;^ Johnson, Busty to 
grow mouldy ; to smell ill, *799 G. ^ith Laboraio^ I, 
429 To prevent wine from fasting, otherwise tasting of the 
cask. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss.y Fusty to mould m corn does. 

Hence Fu’sted ppL a, «« Fusty i. 

Br. Hall SM, iv. v. X17 (X fmted hopp(» now lost 
for mck of sale, xdax-jgix Burton Amat, Mef l ii. i, yi 63 
If the spirits of the brain be fosted .. the children will be 
fusted in the brain ; they will be dull, .all their lives. 1799 
G, Smith Laboratmy I, 432 To restore a wine fusted, or 
tasting of the cask. 1897 G., Macdonald Salted ttdih Fire 
203 To me it was like the fuistit husks o* the half-faimisht 
swine I . 

Fust, obs. f. of Fist var. of Foist 5^.1 Ohs, 
(fsu’st^g). C&pe Colony, [f. Fust sh. 
■+ -AGE,] * The vats, tubs, and all the wooden uten- 
sils used in making wlne^ {MS* Zol, Nov. 1865). 

1868' Cape 4- Naiai News 7 Dec. x8 A large vintage in 
prospect, and no fostage in which to store it. 

Fistaiiella (wstanedH). Also fusMnella, 
fastanello, (badly) fbstamelll [a. It. lingua 
franca fmtanellay dim. of the name by which the 
garment is known in Greece and Turkey : mod.Gr, 
fobarmig Albaniaa fustm^ bdUeved to be a. It 


fustagno Fustiakl] A stiff full petticoat of white 
cotton or linen worn by men in Modern Greece. 

1849 Curzon Visits MoJiasi, 266 Gentlemen in dirty 
white jackets and fustanellas. 1834 B. Taylor Lands of 
Sarmen 359 The spruce young Greeks, whose snowy fus* 
tanelles were terribly hespatiered, came off much worse. 
x866 Felton Anc. Mod. Gr. 11 . ii. vii. 407 The Pellecaria 
..walking Jauntily along the Street of ^olus. .in tas-selled 
fez, embroidered jacket, snov’y fustanelli. 1882 G. F. Arm- 
strong Garl.fr. Greece, Brigand Parnass. 10 You see him 
yonder, .his fustinella white and bright as it should be. 

Hence I*iistane*llaed a, y wearing a fnstanella, 

1833 Felton Fam. Lett. xli. (1865) 310 He was a fusti, 
nellied fellow, with a villainous. . look. 1883 A. J. Evans in 
ArchaeoL (1884) XLIX. 24 These fustanelia’d peasants. 

Fuste, obs. form of Fist sk^ ; 

t Ftfster* Obs, Also 5 fuystotir, 6 fustar, 6-7 
foystor. [n. AW. fuster,fuyster, t fust (mod.F'. 
fAt) piece of wood. In continental OF. fustier 
had the wider sense of worker in wood, carpenter, 
etc.] A saddle-tree-maker. 

[1309 Lib. Cmtum, ZoW,.(God'ef.), Que pul foster face 
arzons de seles, sinoun de qujirter.] 14x5 m^'York Myst. 
Introd. 26 B'uystours, 1530 Palsgr. 223/2 Fustar that maketh 
saddeil trees, basiier. 1598 Stow Surv. (1603) 542' Foystors, 
the wardens and two persons, one messe. x6og D. Rogers 
HarL MS. 1944 If. 26 in Digby B/ysi. (xSSa) Foreword.s 22 
Sadlers, fusters. xdxi Cauterbury Blarriage Licences {MS.) 
7 Oct., Joh’em Morcetur de Challock, ffiLster. 

tFu'Sterer. Obs. rare-^^, -prec. 

1600 Chester B'L lE, E. T, S.) i. 7 Saddlers and ffusterers, 

Fusteric (fe?’sterik). [f. Fust-it, after /jvr- 
tmric.] The colouring matter of fustet. Cf. Fustin. 

x86o u^re'^s Bid, Arts II. 318 This wood contains a 
large quantity of yellow colouring matter, named fusteric. 

Fustet (fu stet). [a. W.fustety ad. Px.fzistet^s 
S^.ftstetCy an etymologizing corruption (as if dim. 
of it. fusty fuste stick, piece of wood) of the 
Arab, source of Fustic.] A small EJeropean shrub 
{Rhus Cotinus)y from which a yellow dye is ex- 
tracted ; called also young fustic, (See quots.) 

i8ai Ure Bid. Ckem.y B'usut, the wood of the rhus 
cotinus, or Venus's sumach, yields a fine orange colour, 
but not at all durable. xSaS in Webster. x8S8 LIrb Did. 
A rts 1 . 834 B'usteiy the wood of the rhus cotinm. a fugitive 
yellow dye. Ibid. I. 837 B'ustiCy the old fustic of the English 
dyer, as the article fu.stet is their young fustic. 

Fustian ^ f»*stian ) ySb. and a. F orms: 3 fustane, 
4”5 fustaia, 4 fustayn, 4«6 fustiane, -yau(e, 
fu8t0n.(©, (5 fustien, fustyn, 6 fustin, fasebain, 
fastbey n, fusMy ayne , fusty am ,fusteen, fosten, 
St. fustean), 5-7 fdstion, -yon, 4- fustian, [a, 
OF, fitstaigttey -ainCy mcKi.F. futaine fem.=* Pr. 
fusiamiy S|>. fustan, Pg. fustdo. It. fustagno, repr. 
med.L. {pannus) fusianeus, {tela) fustdnea \ con- 
jectnrally derived from Fostat, the name of a suburb 
of Cairo where cloth was manufactured.] 

A. sb. 

1 . Formerly, a kind of coarse cloth made of cotton 
and flax. Now, a thick, twilled, cotton cloth with 
a short pile or nap, usually dyed of an olive, leaden, 
or other dark colour. 

^'xaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. i63l>e meshnkele of medeme fustane 
\or perk, fustanij. c 13861 Chaucer ProL 75 Of fustyan he 
wered a gepoun. CX459 Merlmct'jq His clothinge was blakke 
fustyan with bendes on the sleues, 1502 Privy Purse Exp, 
Elia, of York (1830) 16, ij yerdes of white fustyan for sokkes 
for the Quene. i$s8 Wills 4 Inv. N. C, (Surtees 1835) 162, 
iJ blanketts of fustheyn. 1586 Shake. Tam, Shr. iv, i. 49 
'where's the Cooke . . the seruingmen in their new fustian. 
165^8 A. Fox Wurtd Surg. lu xxix. 140 Commonly I used 
..some pieces of fustions, cutting them of two fingers 
breadth. 1696 J, F, MercAanfs Ware-ho. 8 Dimetty 
which is called Pillus Fustian, is of great use to put 
Feathers in for Pillows, x86o All Year Round Na 44. 41S 
Fustian and corduroy that was neither sound nor fragrant, 
•fb. A blanket made of this material. Ohs. 

X4a4 E. E. Wills (1882) 56, I wull he haue to he oone bed 
a peyre fustyans. C1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 922 
Fustian and shetis ckne by sight and sans ye tast, 1494 
Blouseh. On/. (1790) 121 Then shall the yeoman of thestune 
take a fustian . . & caste it upon the bedd . . & the sheete 
likewise .. then lay on the other sheete .. then lay on the 
over fustian alxive, 1500 hw. in Ann. Reg. (1768) 134 A 
pair© of old Fustians. 

f 0, Fuiitiaii of Hifaiiles. Also 6 fustian in 
mples or aplis, fustyan^e aples or n'^a;^s,fwsii~ 
napkSy fustianapeSyfustmapesy 6-7 fustian anapes 
Of' an apes, App. a kind of cotton velvet. Cf. 
A-batbs. ^ ' . 

X46S RolE of Parli. V. 505 Fustian, hustian, nor fustian 
of Napuls, 1534 in Bing, Ch, Furniture (Peacock 18^) 207 
A new cusshion of fustian in naples. 1594 Blunpevil Exerc, 
V. iii. (ed. 7) 533 Fusttanapes of Vellure.s, and of Wool, Bayes, 
Silke, Parchment lace, Sarcenet ana Inkle, xS7S 
4». 1627 [see A-haws|* 

2 . fg. Inflated, turgid, or inappropriately lofty 
language; speech or writing composed of high- 
sounding words and phrases; bombast, rant; in 
early use also f jargon, made-up language, gib- 
berish. For the development of sense cf. Bombast. 

c 2390 Marlowe jPntwf/. iv, 76 Wag. Let thy left eye be 
diametariiy fixed upon my right heel, with quasi vestigiis 
nostris imisiere. Clown. God forgive me, he speaks Dutch 
fustian- 1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of his Humour iii. i, 
Prithee let’s talk mstian a little, and gull them. x6ax Burton 
Anat, Mel, jl xiL 11. (1651) 3x6 If he can. .wear bis clothes in 
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fashion .. talk Hg fustian. s6si Cleveland 41 With 

humble service, and such other Fustian. 1681 Dryden ^S'/. 
/'narDed., I am much deceiv’d if this be not abominable 
fustian, that is, thoughts and words ill sorted, and without 
the least relation to each other. 1735 Pope P^'ol. Sat, xSy 
And he, whose fustian’s so .sublimely bad, It is notPoetry, but 
prose run mad. a 1797 H. Walpole Mern, Gen, I H (1848) 

L viii. Ill Glover .. uttered a speech in most hej-oic fustian. 
xSzz Hazlitt Taif/e-i. Ser. n. y. (1869) 123 They flounder 
about between fustian in expression, and bathos in sentiment. 
1884 For in. Rep. J une 83811 was all nonsense, and the basest 
kind of political fustian, 
b. mcas. Clap- trap, 

1880 Beaconsfield Endymfon xci, Sensible Englishmen 
..looked upon the whole exhibition as fustian, 

3. (See qnot.) 

183a Hone Year Bk. 63 Hum fustian is a * night-cap 
made precisely in the same way [as egg-flip]. 

4. Comb., fustian-maker ; fustian-dad, -suited , 

adjs. Also fustian-cutting, the action or process 
of cutting the surface-threads of weft of fustian ; so 
fustian-cutter, one who performs this ; fustian- 

man, a fustian-maker ; fustian-picker, a workman 
who dresses fustian. 

1876 C. M. Davies Umrfh. Lond, 54 *Fustian clad men. 
1884 Chesh. Gloss. Fustian cutter, one who finishes oif 
fustian by cutting it to a sort of velvetty pile. 1853 Mrs. 
Gaskell North S. xvii, Where is your sLster? Gone 
*fustian-cutting. 1704 Land. Gaz, No. 3987/4 "RoViert Dunn, 
of Bolton in Le Moors. .* Fustian-maker. 1720 Ibid. No. 
5909/8 William Nabbs, late of HalUfax, *Fustianman. 

Public Opinion 21 Jan. 55/1 If the makers of lucifer- 
raatches are not henceforth to be poisoned, .nor *fustian- 
pickers to be rendered dei'orined by bad conditions of work- 
1891 Daily Ncws^ 26 I >ec 5/5 A gardener . . assisted by one 
of his *fustian-suiied fellows, is staking and pruning a tree. 
B. adf 

1. [attrib. rise of the sb.] Made of fustian. 

1537 Bury iVills (Camden) 128 Item I geve to WylUam 
Bolo*" my fosten doblett. 1554 Ibid. 144 A paier of fustian 
blankets. 1611 Cory.at Crudities 465 For my clothes being 
but a threadbare fustian case were so meane. 171a Steele 
Sped. No. 498 8* 3 A lively young fellow in a fustian jacket. 
17S3 Smollput Ci. Fathom (1781) 63/2 For all my bit of 
a fustian frock . . I have more dust in my fob, than all these 
powdered sparks put together. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol, 
(1828) IV. 338 The plain fustian jacket used by English 
sportsmen. 1859 Thackeray Firkin, xxil, He wore a plain 
fustian cloak. 

jhg. 1^9 Pappe Ilaickd (1844) 39 Botching in such 
frize iestes vppon fustlon earne.st. 1592 G. Harvey Pierce's 
Super. 158, I could smile at a frise jest vvhen the good man 
would be pleasurable and laugh at fustlon earnest when the 
merry man would be surly. 1885 E. W. Liohtner in 
Harper's Mag. Mar.^ 533/1 To gain some individuality 
which will remove the impression th;it it is a fustian counter- 
part of a genuine and admirable fabric. 

b. dial. (See quot, and ef. Fusttany.) 

1730 W. Ei.lis Mod. Hush 1 1 L i. 66 ITiiere are four .several 
sorts [of Marl], viz. — the Fustian, the Cqwshit, the Black- 
steel, and the Shale: The Fustian Sort is an Elarth com- 
posed of a fat Loam and Sand, of a reddish Colour. 

2. Of language : Of the nature of fustian ; 
ridiculously lofty in expression ; bombastic, high- 
flown, inflated, pompous. fAlso, belonging to 
cant or made-up jargon. 

1393 Greene Upsi. CojirtieritZjx) 37 Then comes he out. . 
with bis fu.stian eloquence. 1598 Florid, MonHle, a roguish 
-or fustian word, a word inpedlers French, signifyingwenches, 
1610 B. JoNsoN Alch. IV. ii, Haue 'hem vp, and shew ’hem 
Some fustian Ijooke, or the darke gl.asse. 1623 Cockeram 
Premon., The fustian tenues, vsed by tix> many who study 
rather to bee heard speake, than to vnderstand themselves. 
1660 Howell Rex. Tetragl.., Fustian Language, Barra- 
gouin; la lingua furliesca; Jeri^on9a. 1670 Esper- 

non iL VJL 329 The Queen . . writ a Letter to the Duke .. 
in a fustian style. 1748 Anson's Voy. m. vii, 482 Notwith- 
standing the fustian eulogiums bestowed upon them by 
the Catholic Mis,sionane5. 1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. IL v, 
IL § 73. 229 Pope censures the haste, negligence and fustian 
language of Chapman. 1884 J. Shar.m’an Hhi. Swearing 
ii. 26 T ne fustian ornament of somewhat spirited talk, 
t b. Hence of a writer or speaker. Obs. 

[1397 • 3'] i %>3 Dryden Persmsv. 9 Let Fustian Poets 
with their Stuff be gone. 1782 J. Warton Ess. Pope 11. x. 
149 7wie, Ridiculing the false pomp of fustian writers. 

t c. Fustian fume : a great display of anger. 
So fustian an£'cr, Obs. 

ISS3 Bale Focacyon 30 b, The Treasurer, beynge in hys 
fustene fumes, stoughtely demaunded a determinate answere, 
1583 Stanyhurst FEneis ii. (Arb.) 46 With fuming fustian 
auger. 1626 L. Owen Spec. Jesuit. (1620) 3 Vpon this the 
Monke in a Spanish fustian-fume, crj'ed out. 1682 N, O. 
Boilean's Lufrin iv. 173 1'he Chanter netled heard in fustian 
fume Kejoyntng Girard thus sawcily presume. 

3. Worthless, soiry, pretentious. 

1523 Skelton Carl. Laurel laodlliis fustian maistres and 
this giggishe gase. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IF , ii. iv. 203 
Thrust him downe stayres, I cannot endure such a Fustian 
Rascall. x6oo Dr. Dodypoll i. i. in Bullen 0 . PL HI. 103 
A fustie Potticarie ever at hand with his fu.stian drugges. 
*633 Lithgow in. jo8 Now what a selfe J.osungeous 

fellow hath this fustian companion proved. 1861 K. H, 
Digby Chapel St. John (1863 > 325 The fustian rascal and his 
poor lack-linen mate, 
fb. ‘ Made up ’, imaginnry. Obs. 

1600 B. JoN.soN Cynthia s Rnf. (1692) Induction, The 
scene Gargaphie ; which I do vehemently su.^pect for some 
fustian country. 

t4. Sc. ? C'oarse, plain, homely. Obs. rare'^^. 
XS49 Compl. Scot. vi. 43 Thai bed na breyd hot ry caikis 
and. fustean skounis maid of flour. 

Hence Pu stiaued a., clotlied in fustian ; rTi‘s- 
tianist, one who writes fustian ; Fu'stianiae Zf. 


inir., to write fustian; Pti*stiaiiy /i. diah (see 
quot, and cf. Fustian B. i b). 

1642 Milton Smeef. viii. Preferring the gay rankness 
of Apuleius, Arnobius, or any modem Fustianist, before the 
native Latinisms of Cicero. 1830 O. W. Holmes Poet's 
Lot 4 To get a ring, or some such thing, And fu.stianize 
upon it. 1849 Alb. Smith Poitieton Leg. 62 I'he fus- 
tianed keeper vrinked at the gorgeous Roman warrior. 
1883 T. Hardy Wessex T. in Longm, Mag. I. 572 Hob- 
nailed and fustianed peasantry. 1884 Chesh. Gloss . , Fustiany, 
applied to .sand with a good deal of earth (the colour of 
fustian) in it, that prevents its being used for mortar. 

Fustic (f» stik). Also 6-7 fusticke, '7 fust- 
wiok, 8 fustoc, -ue), 7-9 fustick. [a. Y.fusioc, 
a. Sp. fustoc, a. Arab. fiistuq, ad. Gr. 

TnaraKr) PISTACHIO. The name was transferred from 
the pistachio to the closely-allied sumach-tree 
(F/ius Cotimts), and thence to another tree which 
resembles the latter in yielding a yellow dye.] 

1. The name of two kinds of wood, both used for 
dyeing yellow, a. The wood of the Venetian 
sumach {Rhus Cotimts), Now only with defining 
word, young or ZanU fustic, b. The wood of 
the Cladretslis {Chlorophora, Madura) tinctoria of 
America and the West Indies. Sometimes called 
for distinction old fustic. 

1545 Ascham Toxflpk. (Arb.) 123 Steles [of arrows] be 
made of dyuerse woodes, as. . F usticke [etc. ]. 1646 Royalist 
Composition Papers ^York.sh. Archseol. Soc.) II. 47 In goods 
viz. Oyies, Mauiers, Gales, Copperis, Retwood, flTustwick. 
x6$z Perfect Account Ko. lor. 2071, 2 Cannestrees of 
Cochinele, a good quantity of Fustick. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe 
L xvi, It was very like the Tree we call Fustic.^ X757 Dyer 
P'leece (1807) 97 The snowy web is .steep’d, with grains of 
weld, F ustic, or logwood, mix'd, or cochineal. 1812 Jf . Smyth 
Pi'aci, of Customs (1B21) 290 Fustick imported from the 
Greek islands is in very .small sticks, and is denominated by 
the trade young Fustick. 1838 T. Thomson Chan. Cirg. 
Bodies 414 Before fustic can be employed as a dye-stuff, 
it must be cut into chips. 1870 Yeats Nat. H ist. Comm. 218 
Fustic is brought to market in long pieces or logs. 

2. A yellow dye extracted from the wood of the 
fustic trees, 

1858 Carpenter Veg, Pltys. § 367 The dye termed Fustic 
. . is extracted from the wood of a .species of Mullieny tree. 
1863 Life in South II. 306 Fustic, and copal, with other 
dyes and varnishes 

3. attrib., as fustic-tree, -wood. 

1630 Capt. Smith yV«7L .<{• Adv.xxvi. 56 Fusticke trees 
are very great and the wood yellow, good for dying. 1712 
tr. P*oinet's Hist. Drugs I. 70 The Pec pie of Provence and 
Italy, after thy have peel’d off the Bark, sell the Fustick 
Wood. 1756 P. Browne Jamaica 339 The^ Fustic tree. 
This is a fine timber wood, and a principal ingredient in 
most of our yellow dye.s. 

Fustiea (fL»’stidh [f. Fusty + -edI.] Made 
fusty ; deprived of briglitness or freshness. 

1576 Newton Lemnie's Complex, ii. vi. i4tb, Affections 
and perjjlexities. .making him to loke iyke syluer al fustyed 
wyth chimney sooie. 

Fustigate (fu’stig^’t), v. Now humorously 
pedantic, [f. L. fusligdt- ppl. stem of fusitgare 
to cudgel to death, f. fustis cudgel.] tram. To 
cudgel, beat. 

1656-81 Blount Glossogr., Fustigate, to beat with a staff, 
to cudgel, a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1662) 136 Falling out 
with his Steward, .and fustigating him for his faulrs. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rro. III. m. viii. (1872 131 'J'hese serpent- 
haired Extreme She Patriots do now. shamefully fustigate 
her. x8sx R. F. Burton Goa 168 Our panting steed.s, whom 
the Vetterino was fustigating. 1879 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 
31 May 8x3 She may now leave tlie business to the small 
patient himself, provided he be old and sensible enough to 
fustigate him.self sy.steinatically. 

fig. (jahsol.) x888 Sat. Rev. 2 June 667 He brands, he 
bruises, he fu.stigates ; be stamps his victims ridiculous. 
Hence Fu'stiffated ppl. a. Also Pu'stigfator, 
one who fustigates or beats (another). 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Fustigated, beaten with a Cudgel. 
1865 Pall Mall G. 8 Nov. o We shall hear by an early mail 
of the magistrate hxmself having been as.sauked. .as soon 
as the gallant fustigator is liberated on bail. 

Fustigatiou (fystig^ J-m). [ad. 1., ftlsiiga- 
iion-em, n. of action f. fustigare to P'ustioate. Cf. 
'F .fustigationf\ The action of cud gelline or beating. 

1563-87 Foxe a. Sf M. (1596) 609/2 This penance . . to be 
done . . that is to say, six fustigadous or displings about the 
parish church of Aldborough.^ 1614 Selden Titles Lion. 64 
That punishment of Fustigation was it seems, instituted by 
Antoninus and Commodus. 1667 Earl of Bristol Elvira 
u. in Hazl. Dodsley XV, 32 Heaven send him a light hand 
To whom my fustigation shall belong. 1715 tr. C'tess 
D'Aunoy's PFks. 205 Don Pedro cry’ d so loud at that 
fustigation. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. rv. i, Martyrdom 
not of massacre, yet of fustigation. i860 j. C, Jeaffrfison 
Bk. about Doctors I. ^ For many centui ies fustigation was 
believed in as a sovereign remedy for bodily ailments. 
fig. 1858 Motley Corr. (1889) I. 249 I.ord Clarendon in 
the Lords administered a most serious fustigation. 

t Fustila rian. Vbs. (inonce-wd.) [? Comic 
formation on next.] ? =next. 

X597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IF, n, i. 66 [Qo, 1600) Away you 
sculiian, you rampallian, you fustilarian [1623 FustilUrian], 
ile tickle your catastrophe. 

Fustilllg^S (fu'stiliugz). Obs. exc. dial. £? f. 
Fusty a. •+ I.ug in the sense of something heavy or 
slow.] A person, esp, a woman, of gross or corpu- 
lent habit ; a fat, frowzy woman. 

1607 R. C. tr, Estiennps World of Wonders Pref. 10 The 
country swains contenting themseliies though they haue not 


the fairesti take the woodden-fac’d wenches and the ill- 
fauourd-foule-fu.stilugs for a small summe. 1621 Burton 
Anai, Mel, in, ii. iv. i, 11631) 519 Every lover admires his 
mistress, though she be.. a vast virago, or. .a fat fustylugs. 
1639 *■*"' SinStigmat. xv. 39 You may dayly see such 

fu.stilugs walking in the streets, like so many I'unnes, each 
moving upon two pottle pots. 1746 Exmoor Scolding 118 
(E. D. S ) Yagurt Ifustilugs ! 1778 Ibid. Fusty -higs, 

— spoken a big-boned Person, — a Great foul Creature. 
1867 W. F. Rock Jim an' Nell Ixii. (E. D. S. N0.76) *Neil 
isn’t a gurt fustilugs O' cart-hoss heft, an’ hulking dugs.’ 
Fiistin (f27*stin). Chetn. [f. Fust-ic or Fust-et 
- i- -IN.] ‘ The name given by Preisser to the colour- 
ing matter of Elms Cotinus' (Watts Diet, Chem> 
1864 ). Cf. Fusteeic. 

Fustie (f 2 ?’sl), sb. Sc. and dial. Also fiissla. 
[onomatopoeic; cf. Foss, Bustle.] (See quots.) 
So I’u'stle V. dial., to make a fuss; Pu-stliag 
///- fussing, fussy, 

1832-S3 J. Ballantyne in IFhistle-Binkie (Scot. .Songs) 
Ser. II. 1x6 Thou jaggy,_ kittly, gleg^ wee thing .. Soon 
scamper aff, hap stap an’ fling, Wi’ couring fustie. 1847-78 
Halliwell, Fussle, a slight confusion. S%iffolk. Fustie, a 
fuss, or bustle. Wariv. iS^ W, F. Rock Jim an' Nell 
cxxxiv. (E. D. S. No. 76), Zum foreward, fustling youth. 
xSpx Hart land Gloss., Fustie, to make a fuss. 

tFtl'Stler. Ohs. rare-^'^. l ^ 

1605 De/OS. in IFeils Depos, (MS ), Johannes Webb, de 
Brushford in comite Somerset, Fustier. 

Fusty a. Also 6 fewsty; and see 

Foibty. [f. Fust .tAi 2 .] 

1. That has lost its freshness, stale-smelling, 
musty, a. Of a wine-cask or vessel. Also of ihe 
wine : Tasting of the cask. Obs. exc. dial. 

1398 TREViSAi?/2r//i. De P. R. in. xii- (1495) 57 Wyne and 
other licour takythinfeccion of avessell that is lusty, 1520 
Whitinton Vulg. (1527) IS The wyne bottell is somwhat 
fusty. x6ox Holland Pliny II. 152 To renue their wines, 
and make them seem fresh and new, after they haue by 
long lying^ gotten a fusty rotten tast. 1616 Surfl. & 
Markh, Country Famne 617 To_ restore againe into his 
former and .sound e.state, the Wine that is growne fat, 
fustie, and hath taken winde. 1877 Holderness Gloss., 
Fusty, musty; fetid; spile: generxilly applied to malt 
liquors, or vessels containing them. 

^Jig. 1645 hliLTON Colast. (1851) 375 His farewell, which 
is to be a concluding taste of his jabberment in law, the 
flashiest and the fustiest that ever corrupted in such an 
uuswiiPd hogshead. 

b. Of bread, com, meat, etc. : Smelling of mould 
' or damp. 

j 149X Caxton Vitas Pair. (1495) 6 He , . founde brede . . the 
whyche was not fayre, but fusty and .spotted. iS45 Ascham 
Toxoph. i. (Arb.) 76 If a feaste . . had fewsty and noughty 
bread, all the other daynties shulde be vn.sauery. 1596 
Bp. W. Barlow Three Savn. ii. 59 Who had rather the 
come should waxe fustie in their garners then to sell it out, 
1606 Shaks. 7V. <{!• Cr. ii. i. iii If be knocke out either of 
our braines, he were as good cracke a fustie nut with no 
ernell. 26^ Moufet & Bennet Health's Improv. 1x746) 
339 You must not presently mould ^ up your Meal after 
grinding, .nor keep it too lon^, lest it prove fusty, 

J. Butt's Neighh. in True Light xii. 88 He will take a 
piece of diseased horse or fusty beef, and make a ragoM 
that will cause you to smack your lips. 
jhg. 1650 Trapp Comm, Numbers ix. 11 That fusty, swelt- 
iim, sowring, spreading corruption of nature and practice. 

2. Of pessciis, places, etc.; Having an unpleasant, 
* close \ or ‘ stuffy ’ smell such as arises from dii^ 
dust, or damp. 

0^ x529 Skelton Agst. Camesche 77 Fmty bawdyas, 
160X B, JoNSON Poetaster in. iv, Hang him, fustie Sating 
he smells all goat, 1602 stnd Pi. Return fr. Farnass. v. 
iv. 2233 Farewell musty, dusty, rusty, fusty London. 
c 1648-50 Brathwait Ba 7 'nabees Jmt. X va, Ins are nasty, 
dusty, fustie. 1798 A. Seward Lett, (tSxi) V. 147 Old 
fusty stuff-l>eds. 1840 Lady GranvilleX 4//. Jan. (1894) II. 
299 Intense heat in the mild, fusty weather. 1842 Dickens 
in Forster Life in. loi Dirty clothes-bags mustj', moist and 
fusty. 1848 Kingsley Saint's Trag, iv. iv, Stilling her 
with fusty sighs. x86i Hughes Tom Brontm at Oxf iv, A 
fusty old gown which had been about college probably for 
ten generation.s. 

3. fg. That has lost its freshness and interest ; 
bearing marks of age or neglect ; of okl-fashioued 
appearance or behaviour, ‘ fogeyish 

1606 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. i. iii, 161 At thi.s fusty stuffe. The 
large Achilles . . laughes out a lowd applause, 1609 W. M. 
Man in Moone (1857) 84 'I’rue is the jiroverbe, though fustie 
to fine wits. 1674 J. D. Mall i. i. in DrydeNs IVks. 1S84 
VIII. 5x3 All pretty Ladies will shun thee for a fusty Hus- 
band. 1728 Carey Song in Vanbr. & Cib. Prov. H2isb. iv^ 
If I stay ^till I grow gray, I'hey’ll call me old Maid, and 
fusty old jade. 1743-4 Mrs. Delany Let. to btrs. Dewes 
in Life Corr, 249 Old fusty physicians, you know, are 
full of ceremony. 1782 Mlss Burney Cecilia x. x. What 
could ever induce you to give up your charming estate for 
the sake of coming into his fu.sty old family t 2833 'I'ennv- 
soN Poems 153, I forgaie you all the blame, Mu.sty Chris- 
topher; I could not forgive the praise. Fusty Christopher. 
18^ Mrs. Gore Fasetn. 264 Ldtoriere is too good a rider 
. , to lose his time with fu-sty Latin and Greek. 1883 Gd. 
Words 183 The doctors say we get musty and fusty if we 
stay in one place. 

fb. ? Ill-humoured, peevish, dull.^ Obs. rare-^\ 
1^8 Pepvs Diary 18 June, My wife .still in a melancholy, 
fusty humour, and crying, and do not tell me plainly what 
4tis. , ■ ■' ' 

t e. Used as sh.\ A * seedy * person. Obs. 
a 1732 <5 ay Distress'd Wife il v. If Mr, Forward calls, 
I think— Yes — You may let him in.. But, be sure you let itt 
no Fustiest 

4. Comb., as fusty framed, doohing, -rusty adjs. 


PFSITKE. 

^593 TelhTroih^s N. F. Gift 4 After the finishinge of 
whose fustie framed speech. 1:782 Cowper Let, to Unwin 
K Jan. in Lzye 1804 lU. no But what shall we say of his 
[Johnson’s] fusty-rusty remarks upon Henry and Emma? 
2877 M. M. Grant Stm-Maid i, A fusty-Iooking old per- 
sonage with a lai-ge umbrella. 

■ Hence adv..^ Fti'stiaess; also (jocular 

nonce- wds ) Fii'sticate to make fusty; 
tilled d!. = Fusty 3. 

1526 Househ. Ord, (1700) 218 Item, that the Brewers doe 
brew good and .seasonable stuff without V/eevell or Fus- 
tines. ^xx66x Fuller Worthies {.t^.^0) III. 333 If any 
fusiiness be found in hi.s writings, it comes not from the 
gr pe, but from the cask, at’jzz Ijsus. H mb. (1752) 169 
Tis not only the loss of tho.se grains that actually grow, 
but a foulness and fustiiiess also. 2835^ Beckford Recoil. 
250 This most consequential of equerries .. invited us 
to screen ourselves from the meridian heats . . Preceded 
by the right pompous and fu.stified equerry, we diverged 
from the mended track. 2839 JSlackw* Mag. XLVI. 734 
When there was a sort of golden age . . and shepherds had 
nothing to do but pipe ..The country pipes now-a-days, 
are terribly fusticated with tobacco. 1864 Realm 1% 
May 8 We have so long as.sociated him fan actor] with 
Melter Moss, that ru.stiness and fustirie.ss seemed a normal 
part of hi.s being. 2874 Blackie ySel/'-Cult. 30 A student, 
and smells fustily of books, as an in veterate .smoker does of 
tobacco. 1S83 J. Favn J'hicker^ than. IP'aier 151 The one 
is fustiness, the other B skimpiness. In the former case 
the air is rather difficult to breathe. B'lue is everywhere. 
I’usxin, obs. form of jFoisoh. 
jPu'SUro* [ad. h. fils lira founding, f. 

fttmPre to found Cmetals).} Busing, smelting. 

*727 Bailev vol. II, Rnsare^ a flowing or melting of 
Metals. Hence in mod. Diets. 

+ rut, ini. Obs. [? an instinctive exclamation ; 
bill cf. l’00T.f<^, I b.] Used to express surprise, 
2602 MARiSTON Aid. «Sr Mel. ii. Wks. 1856 I. 23 Fut, how 
he tickles yon trout under the gilles. Ibid. in. 35. 

Fut, obs. and Sc. form of Foot. 

Futoliel 1 (fz^'t/fid). [Of obscure origin. 

J’o.ssibly repr. some compound of Foot ; cf. /ale foot, * ihe 
hind end of a pole which goes into the cleaves of the 
futchels * {Knight).] 

One of the pieces of timber carrying or supporting 
the shafts, or pole, or .splinter-bar of a ca* riage. 

2-794 W. Felton Carriag-es (1801^ I. 50 The futchels are 2 
][ght timbers fixed in The fore axeltree bed 2851 Illusir. 
Catal, Gt Mxkib. I.260 Friction plates attac’-ed to futcliells. 
2833 Ore Diet. Arts (ed_. 4) Ii. 940 The tuichel or socket 
for the pole of the carriage, must also Ire jo inted to the 
middle of the fore-axletrce bed and .splinter bar, 2876 
VoYLE Mil. Diet. (ed. 3:1, Futchels are .strong pieces of wood 
or iron, three in number, uniting the splinter-bar and the 
axle-tree bed of a gun-carriage or limber, 
t Pute, V. I? echoic.] intr. To whi.stle. 

e x 6 $a' Robin I/ood 5a in Furniv, Ferey Folio I. 29^ Now 
fate on, fute on thou cutied fryar..it is not the fuiing in 
a fryers fist that can doe me any ill. 

Fufce, obs. Sc. form of Ifoou, Foot. 

Pute, Futerer, var. Feutf, I^ewterer, Obs. 
Pu titer, “ir, obs. forms of Fotdee sb. 
Piitliorc(f« I’fJtk). A!sofiithark,-ork:. [Named 
from the first six letters,/, 1^,/, ^ or tr, r, 4 r.] The 
Runic alphabet. 

2852 I) Wi^ON Preh. Ann. (1863) II. jv, iv, 285 The 
n.'mie ftithork is applied to all systems of phonetic signs of 
the 'feuton'e Stock, for the same reason as tlsose of clastsica! 
derivation are called alphabet, xfKs LfimocK Prek. Times 
App. 1^1878) 618 We possess no less than la Runic Futhorcs. 
28 j8 G- Btei'hens Runic Mou. I, p. vii. Shown by a couple 
of the later futhorcs. 

Putile (fw’til, -siT, a. [a. "^.futile or ad. L. 
fuliiis (more Correctly fiitliiis) that easily pours 
out, leaky, hence untrustworthy, vain, u.seless, usu, 
supposed to be tfud- stem of ftmd^re to pour out.] 

1 . Incapable of producing any result ; failing 
utterly 01 the desired end through intrinsic defect; 
useless, ineffectual, vain. 

C25S$ HARr'.sFiKLp Divorce Hen, B 7 // (Camden) 252 How 
w'cak and futile it is., we have already shown. ^2750 
SuKN'fiTONE F.h'gks IX. $1 Disdaining riches as the futile 
weed.s. 2758 Johnson Idh r No. 23 ? 8 Half the room.s are 
adorned witli a kind of futile tapestry. 2792 Burke Pres. 
.V 4 Affairs Wks. VIL 113 Render it as futile in its effects, 
a.s it i.s feeble in its principle. xSoa Svd, Smith Wks. (2867) 

I. 22 Ail complabit is futile which i.s not followed up by 
appropriate^ remedies. 2833 C Bronte VilFtte xvii, The'-e 
stru gles with the natural character . , may seem futile and 
fruitkes-i, but in the end they do good. 287$ Jowe it Plato 
(ed. s) 1 , 222 Alt inference that Protagoras evaefes by drawing 
a futile distinction between the courageous and the confident. 
2875 K. Whtik Life in Christ Pref. 18781 23 'Phis i.$ indeed 
an ap;>«.‘al which i.s snade by every futile dreamer. 

2 . Occupied with things of bo value or importance, 
addicted to trifling, lacking in purpose. ? Obs. 

2736 Bolincbroke Patriot. <1749) 212 I’hese judgments 
and these reasonings may be expected in an a^e as futile and 
as corrupt m ours. 17^* Chesterf. teil. 179a) HI. 15a I'he 

f oiite conv<;rsaiion of the men and women of fashion at 
^aris, though not always very deep, is much less futile and 
frivolous than ours here. Ibid, 292 Frivolous futile people. 
2792 Boswkll yo/tmoM 27 Mar. an. 1775 ‘Davy has .some 
convivial pleasantry al'iout him ; but Tis a futile fellow/ 

Unable to hold one’s tongue, addicted to 
talking, loquacious. Obs. [From the etymological 
sense, Hcakyh] Cf. Futility 3. 

262* Bacon Es.s., Coumell Arb.'i 320 One futile person, 
that muketh it his glory to tell, will do more hurt, then 
mauie that know it their dntie to conceale. 2625 — dimula- 
iion (Arb.) 508 Talkers a..d Futile Persons. 


626 

4 . quasi-.f^. A futile person. 

1893 T. Duncan Canaanitish Woman x. 230 After all, why 
should he remain for ever among the futiles? 

Hence Tiftilely miv., rn'tileness. 

2727 Bailey voI. II, Futileness, Futility, Blabbing, 
Silliness, Lightness, Vanity. 2822 J. J. Henry Camp. agst. 
Quebec 80 Being without arms, and in an unknown country, 
my inconsequence and futileness lay heavy on my spirit. 
1882 Harper's Mag. LXIII. 353 Regnault met his death, 
futilely in almost the last engagement of the war, 1888 M rs. 
M. Hungerford Mrs.Vereker I. xvii. 232 The Ch:ne.se 
lanterns that so liberally, but so futilely, sought to light the 
pleasure grounds. 

Putilita^rian, «.andj- 3 . [A humorous coinage, 
f. Futility, after Utilitarian.] 

A. adj. Devoted to futility or futile pursuits. 
B. sb. One who is devoted to futility. 

2827 Southey in C. C. Southey Life ^ Corr. V. 290 If the 
Utilitarians would reason and write like you, they w ould no 
longejr deserve to be called Futilitarian.s. xibiyi^^Doctorxxxs', 
(2848) 8^ The whole race of Ptditical Economists, our 
Malthusites, Benthamites, UtilitariaiLS, or Futilitarians. 1873 
F, Hall Mod. Eng, 10 ««>A’,The word international, m.ixO' 
duced by the immortal Bentham, and Mr. Carlyle’s^/^wrtie/V/ 
..are significantly characteristic of the titilitarian philan- 
thropist and of the futilitariyn misanthropist, re.spcctivtily. 

t Futi'litous, d!. Obs.rare-"^. [irreg. f, Flti- 
LIT-Y -b -OUS.] = FUTILK. 

2765 Sterne Tr. ShandyflWL. xiii. Love is.. one of the 
most Agitating, Bewitching . . Fuiilitous . . of all human 
passions. 

Futility (fiz^tiditi). [ad. F. fuiiliii or L. 
fuH-JuUiiitdtem, tfullilisi see Futile and -ity.] 

1 . The quality o{ being futile ; trifliiigncss, want 
of weight or importance : esp. inadequacy to pro- 
duce a result or bring about a required end, in- 
effectiveness, uselessness. 

1623 CocKERAM, Futililie , 2654 Whitlock Zoato- 
min 477 Divine Poems . . might well absolve Poetry of its 
objected Futility, and Levity. 273a Berkeley v. 

§ 19 Whatever futility there m.ay be in tlmir notions. 1777 
Phiestlf.v Disc. Philos. Necess. 204 Shew the futility of 
these replies, if you can. 2843 M Culloch Tnxaihu u. 
vi. 1852) 253 We have already seen the futility of all attempts 
to assess taxes proportionally to real profits. 2875 JqwKtT 
Plato led. 2' L 217 The manifest futility and absurdity of 
the explanation. 2879 N- Arnold Mixed Ess., Disk 
Cathol. 104 We should recognize the futility of contending 
against the most rooted of prejudices. 

2 . Disjjositioft to tri.ie or be occupied with trifles, 
incapacity for serious affairs or interests, lack of 
]jui r j ) ose , fri vol ousness. 

2692 Benti.rv Tovle Led. iii. 28 1 'he same trifling futility 
avipears in their xii Signs of tiie Zodiack. 2748 Chkstekf. 
Lett. <1792) II. clvi. 57 If they (diversions] are futile and 
frivolous, it is time worse than lost, for they will give you 
an habit of futility, 1758 (ohnson Idler No. 25 f ii Leave 
foppery and futility to (fie of theras-dves. 2856 Mrs. C. 
ChMiKK Rhaks. Char. xx. (1863- 507 If tliey go wrong, it is 
from utter futility and incapacity to keep out of harm's way. 
2865 Geo. Eliot F. Holt ILxxiii. 228 The noisy futility 
tliat belongs to schismatics generally, 
t 3 . lalkativeRess, loquacity, inability to hold 
one’s tongue. Cf. Futile a, 3. Obs, 

2640 Watts tr. Bacods Adv. Learn, vin. ii. 383 The 
Futility of vaine Persons, which easily utter, as well what 
may lie si>oken, as what should be secreted. 2692 H. 
L’Kstkangk Fables ccccxxvii. This Fable does not strike 
so much at the Futility of Women in General, as at the 
Incontim nt Levity of a Prying Inquisitive Humour. 

4 . Something that is futile. 

2667 Bp. S, Parker Free^ impart .Censure xcesfl am .sure 
that those Notions., were but grand and pompous Fuiiliries. 
1840 Carlyle Heroes \\\. (1841) 163 He was but a loud- 
sounding inanity ami futility ; at Iiottom, he xvas not .nt all. 
2843 — East 4- Pr. 1. i, His mouth full of loud futilities, 
2870 Low ELL Wind. 222 A patchwork of stcond-hand 
memories is a laborious futility, hard to write and bjurder 
to read. 2872 Morley Voltaire (i886) 8 To reduce the 
faith to a vague futilityL 

Putilisf© (iir?tilaiz% v. rare. [f. Futile - i- 
-IZE.] trnns. To make futile. 

1766 II. Brooke Foal ofQuaL II. ix. 129 Her whole soul 
and essence is fulilized and extracted into si.ew and super- 
fscials. 2867 R. M. I’hu.i.imore tr. DupanlouFs Sind* 
Wcm,vuiiB6g) $$ Not to futilize (if I may he allowed the 
word) the mind of men, who are already too much indined 
to fuulity. 

t Fu'tilous, a* Obs. [irreg. f* h./Hlx--ffiHlii"is 

Futile + -OUS.] ^PVitle. 

1607 S, Hieron Defence i. 27* These arguments, are futil- 
O'is. 2632 R. Byfiklp Doetr, Sabh. i i A futilous distinction 
of ^and to. 2643 f rue Df turner Authors, were 

WTR thksse and meane futlious persons, 2647 W.\rd Simp. 
Cobhr>ih h is a most unworthy thing, for men, to spend their 
lives in making fidle-cases for futilous womens phai.sieK, 269a 
Washington tr. Miliods Def Pop. viii. (185*) 201 Which is 
enough to discover how futilous you twe, to say, as you have 
done, that it was a Pope, 2703 Bp. Patrick CWm. a Sam. 
vi. 20 Not with a futibuss Is^ivbus, and petulani Joy, but 
with a pious and moderate. 

3 ?Htra: see Foutbe. 

IPuttHiig (fo'tligl. Nmti* *Foot-walito (see 
pkKn’ sb, 35), 

c 2850 R udim, Nixvig. (Weak) 229 Footwaling, or FuttHng, 
or Ceiling, the luside plank of the ship's bottom. 

iFuttock (fotiki. Kant* Ako- B foot-hook, 
[prob., as already suggested in quot. 1644, a pro- 
nunciation of foot- hook (see quot, 1 769').] 

1 , One of the middle timlKfrs of the frame of a 
ship, between the floor and the top timbers. 


rUTUBE. 

2622 CoTGR., Cour-basion . . 'in a ship) a crooked peece of 
tyinber, tearmed a Knee, or Futtocke. 1644 Manwayring 
Sea-mans Diet., Fut locks, Xhx% word is commonly pronounced 
but I tliinke more properly it should be called Foote-hookes * 
for the Futtocks are tliose compassing timbers, which give 
the bredth and bearing to the sliip, which are scarfed to the 
ground-timbers. ^ Diet. Marine (1776), 

Futtocks, the middle division of a ship’s timbers : or those 
parts which are situated between the floor and the top- 
timbers . . As the epithet hooked is . . applied . . to several 
crooked timbers in a ship, as the breast-hooks, fore-hooks, 
after-hooks, Bcc., this term is evidently derived from the 
lowest part or foot of the timber and from the shape of the 
piece, 1789 G. Kkatb Pelew Isl. 94 Tlie jolly-boat was 
dispatched to .. fetch some timbers for futtocks. 2833 
Marryat A^. Forster iii, Several of the lower futtocks and 
timbers still hung together. 2846 Addison Contracts n. vii, 
§ 2 (1883) 998 '1 he twenty-two broken futtocks of the vessel 
were concealed only by the ballast, c iS$a Rudim. Navig. 
(Weale) 120 Futtocks . . are named m cording to their 
situation, that nearest the keel being called the first futtock ; 
the next above, the .second futtock, etc. 

2 . Comb,, as futlock- mould, -rigging, dimher. 
Also fufctock-head, -bole, -boop (see quots.) ; 
futtook-plank Limbkb kthake ; futtoek-plats, 
one of the iron plntos crossing the sides of the top- 
rim perpendicularly, to wliich the futtock -shrouds 
are secured; futtock-rider (see quot. 1867); 
futit-ock-ebroud, one of tbe small shrouds which 
secure the lower dead-eyes and fiittot;k- plates of 
top-inast rigging to a baud round a lower mast ; 
futtock-stafT, -stave (see quots.). 

1867 Smyth Sailor's IVord-bk., ^Futtock-head, in ship- 
building, is a name for the 5th, the 7lh, and the 9th diagonals, 
2846 Young Naut. Did. s. v.^ Futtotk-shrouds, They are 
often formed by a continuation of tlie topmast rigging 
coming down through hole.sin the top, called ^futtock-holeg. 
2867 Smyth Sailors ll 'orn'-bk., E'uttock-holes, places through 
the top rim for the futtock-plates. 2874 \Or.\c.i\'v Dict. Mech. 
1 . (jfSi *kuHock’hoop, a hoop encircling the mast at a point 
below the head, and serving for the attachment ot the 
shackles of the futtock .shrouds. 1664 E. Bushnell Contpl, 
Shipwright 19 The . . *iuttock-Moulci is hauled downw'ard. 
2846 Young Diet., Limberstrake . sometimes called 
the *futtock.plank, 17^ Falconer Did. Marine (1780) 
M rn ij, An iron band, called the *foot-liook-plate. 2842 R. H. 
DuriA Seaman's Man. iCb Fuitock-piaies. 176^ Falconer 
Did. Marine » 1 789), Eguillet tes , . the ^futtock-riders. 2867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk..^^ P'utiock-riders, when a rider is 
lengthened by means of pieces batted or scarphed to it and 
each other, the first piece is termed the first futtock-rider, 
the next the second futtock-rider, and so on. (ri86o H, 
Stuart Seaman's Catedi, 17 What is the name of the rigging 
from the necklace to the toprincs? *Fuuock-rigging. 2769 
Falconer Did. Mar ine {1780) Mmij, A rope called the 
*ioot.hook-shroud. 284JO R, H. Dana mf. ihast vi, 23 He 
fell from the star-board fuitock ahrotuks. 2862 H. Kingsley 
Riwmshoe vi, Clinging to the futtock shrouds. 284i_ R. H. 
Dana Seaman's A/an. 106 *F'niio<k*stajff', a short piece of 
wood or iron, seized across ilte upper part of the rigging, to 
which the catharpin legs are secured. 1794 Rigging ^ Sea- 
manship 1 . 166 *Futtock-.dave, a short piece of rorie served 
over wiih spun-yarn, to whicli the sliroiids are confined at 
the catharpins. 2841 R. H. Dana Seamans Man. 207 
*p’uttock-timbers, those timl>ers between the floor and navel 
timbers and the top timber.s. 

t Pu‘tura'bi.6, «. [f. Future -f -able.] 

That may happen in the future, 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. xi. iii. § 51. 175 What the issue., 
would have been, is only known to him . .whese prescience 
exteiids not only to thing.s futtire, but futurable, having the 
certain cognisance of contingents, which might, ■ yet never 
actually shall, come to passe. 

t l^utttra'lity, [f, mitA.l.* fuiural-is 

(f. fulur-us future: see -al) - h -m.] Futurity; 
the future (of a person). 

2666 G. Also? ^Maryland (1869) 102 What the futurality 
of my days will bring forth, I know not, 

Future a. and sb. Also 4 

faloir. [a,. OB', and }i.f.(tur masc.,/«/i(r4f fem., 
ad. h. fill urns, fut. ppie. of «i<f to be, f. stem fu- 
(see Be etym. 3).] 

A. adJ* 

1 . That is to be, or will be, hereafter. Often 
qualifying a sb., with tiie sense ; The person or 
thing that is cxjiected to be (what the sb. denotes). 

c 2374 Chaucer Troylus v. 748 Futur tyme, er I was in 
the snare, Coude I not seen, t'2440 Cesia Rom. xxviiL 105 
(Marl. M.S.) Vym gcr was gode, and that is for be preterit 
tyme ; wyne is gude, and hat is for the presentc tyme ; and 
niuste sh die be gwcle, and that is for the future tyme. 2600 
Hakluyt Voy. lit 8 e 3 o '1 here i.s no likelihood of fuuire 
.sedition .. in any of the kingdoms. 2642 Mh.ton Ch. Govt. 
I. vii, I'he trifling doubts and jealousies of future sects. 2725 
Waits Logic n, v. § 7 We attain the greatest assurance of 
things pa.'.l and future by divine faith. 2816 M, Giieenleaf 
Distr. ‘Maine 236 like every thing future, all .speculations 
on this subject must . , be m a measure uncertain. 1838 
LvrroN Alice 25, I wish I were the future Lady Vargrave. 
2842 71 T. R. Jones A mm. Kingd. (ed, 4) sc8 The little 
embryo bears no resemblance whatever to the future animal. 
x86o Tyndall Clac. 11. xxvi. 374 To help future ob.servers 
to place this point beyond doubt, etc. 2882 J. H. Blunt 
RefCh, Eng. II. 428 The series of events winch tbe future 
Cardinal thus indicated in outline. 2884 tr. LofsPs Metaph, 
264 If to one and the same consciousness that is to become 
Ihesent which w.ts previously Future to it. 2895^ Law 
Times XCVIII 280/2 Tbe injury.. blighting the plaintiff’s 
whole future career. 

b, in certain contexts used spec, with reference to 
the condition of the soul after death. A future 
stale, life : existence after death, esp. as an object 
of belief. 
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S733 Pope Man i. Contents ^ It is partly upon this 
Ignorance of future Events, and partly upon the Hope of a 
Future State, that all his Happiness in the Present depends. 
S799 WnxES & HuKNFOJm Comm. Pleas Cases 550 Suppos- 
ing an infidel who believes a God.. but does not believe 
a future state, be examined on hLs oath. 18S3 Gilmour 
Mongols xvii. 207 The theory of a man’.s future state depend- 
ing simply on the preponderance of his good or bad actions, 
c. absoL or ellipt. ,* esp. in piir. m future. 
x5o7 Shaks. Timon i. i. 141 Three Talents on the present ; 
in future, all. 1650 Weldon Crt. Jos. f 155 It utteily 
ca.st him out of all favour from the King m future. 1667 
Milton P. X. in. 78 Him God beholding from his prospect 
high, Wherin past, present, future he beholds. 1808 T. 
Lindlev Foy. Bras/t 2Bf I shall be obliged to.. endure a 
dark room in future. 

2. Of or pertaining^ to time to come ; esp. in 
Gram, of a tense : Relating to time to come ; 
describing an event yet to happen. Also ettzft. 
(^future tense). 

Future perfect (tense) t expressing an event or action 
viewed as past in relation to a given future time. 

1530 Palsgr. 84 The future tens, as je fiarlerdy. 1379 
Refut. Rasteli 768 Hee maketh them . . plainer by 
chaunging the pretertence into the future. 1612 Brinsley 
Pos. Parts (1669) j34 What time speaks the Future Tense 
of? A, Of the time to Come. 1633 Earl Manch, Al 
Moncto ii6$6) Man i.s a future creature, the eye of his 
soule lookes beyond this life. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 51. 
1/2 Tho’ the first Aorist be.. used for the second future. 
1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 124 The first Future 
Tense. .The second Future. 

f 3. Loosely used for : Subsequent (to a specified 
past epoch), 

x6oo J. Lane Tom Tel-iroth 120 Since those times by I 
future times were clianged. 1630 R. To/mson's Kinj^d. 
Commiv. 1 14 Scotland . . in times past began at the Moun- 
taine Grampus,. But in future times, by the extinguish- 
ment of the Piets, it reached also unto Tweed. 1664 Power 
Exp. Philos, ii. 107 Prognosticks .. made good by the future 
ev'ent of the Expennients. 1858 W. L. Sargant Soc. /nnoz\ 

27 This rhapsody will not be intelligible to those unac- 
quainted with St. Simon’s future history. 

B. sb. 

•f 1 pL Future events. Ohs, 

ri374 Chaucer Boeth. v. vi. 133 (Camb. MS.) Tt..pro- 
cedith fro preterite in to futuris. Ibid. 134 It ne hath nat 
the futuris bat ben nat yit. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia, 476 
Providence against all sorts of Futures that fall under our 
Care, 

2. The future, a. Time to come ; future time. 
Phr. For the future : in all future time. 

0 1400 /Com. /Case 5015 Afornhir she may see In the future 
som. socour. x6ox Shaks. Alls Well iv. ii. 63 That what 
in time proceeds, May token to the future, our past deeds. 
1693 Htmi. ($• Conv. Town 63 All the Fury of Minor 
Critick.s follow, .all Ms Opinions for the future. 1796 Cam- 
paigns II. viii.52 I’ll, .teach him to take better care 

for the future, 182a H azlitt Tahte-t, L ili. 52 The future is 
like a dead wall or a thick mist hiding all object.s from our 
view. ^ 1878 Morlky Crit. Misc. Ser. i. Carlyle 197 The 
industrial organization of the future. 

personified, 182X Shelley Adonais i, Till the Future 
dares Forget the Past. 

b. What will happen in the future. 
xfio7 Shaks. Timon ii. i. 157 The future comes apace. 
X73a Pope Ess. Man i. 81 Oh blindness to the future 1 
Kindly giv*n. 1759 Johnson Rasseias xxix. (1787) 85 The 
future tis the object | of hope and fear. iSao Lamb Eliat 
Oxf. in Vac.y The mighty future is as nothing, being every- 
thing! iS58 Gladstone in Pall Mali G. 28 July {1892) 
1/2 You cannot fight against the future, .time is on our side. 

3. a. A condition in time to come different (esp. 
in a favourable sense) from the present. 

t8S3 H. Rogers Eel. Faith. (tZs-p 61 Every little present 
has its little future for which we live. 1879 E, Arnold Lt. 
Asia V, 132 Making all futures fruits of all the pasts. x89t 
C. James Rom. Rigmarole 86, I would soon can'e out a 
new future for us both. 

b. The proiipective condition (of a person, 
country, etc.). 

1858 Lytton will he do? ii. ylii, My sacrifice to 
Jasper’s future might not have been in vain. 1863 Mary 
Howitt tr. P', Bremer's Greece I. viii. 263-4 See every- 
thing which belongs to the future of Greece. i8Sa Pebody 
Eng. fottmalism xx. 152 Its future is a future which .. is 
likely to add fresh lustre to the Newspaper Press. 

4. Gram, ^future tense ; see A. 2 . 

i88x Rutherford Neeiu Phrymehus 405 It affords the 
necessary authority to supply deponent futures to a group 
of verbs, .of which by a singular fatality no future form has 
been preserved. 

5. One who is affianced in marriage, one’s be- 
trothed. [After Y.futur, future.’] 

1827 T. Moore Mem. (1854) V. 196 Lord Charles took 
his pretty future to Church this morning to receive the 
sacrament. 

6. Comm, in pi. Goods (esp. corn, cotton and 
other produce) and stocks sold on an agreement for 
future delivery. Also, contracts to sell or buy on 
these terms. Also attrib., as in future system. 

x88o Daily Nm>s xo Nov. 3/8 American futures are in 
better demand. X883 Manch. Exam. 6 Nov. 4/4 Amongst 
the new developments of the cotton trade, the buying of 
futures may be looked upon as the most prominent, xSE8 
Times 26 June 12/1 Coffee veiy dull on the s^pot and not 
much done in futiire.s. 1896 Daily News 22 Sept. 8/4 The 
question on the programme was that of ‘futures’. X897 
Westm. Gaz. 5 Jan. 9/1 1’he future sy.stein had created, .in 
New York, .an enormous market. 

t IFu'tiLre, Ti. Obs. [f. F UTURE a . ; cf, ined,L. 
futurare in the same sense.] trans. To make 
future, put off to a future day. Also absol. 


1642 R. Harris Serm, 13 And who knows but that there- 
fore God hath futured other hopes, and frustrated other 
mean.s, to the intent that he might honor this ordinance? 
1646 _Trapi» Comm. John xii. 35 So they trifle, and by 
futuriiig, fool away their owm salvation. 1S47 — Matt. 
XXV. II Trifling, .with Christ and their .souls, futuring their 
repe-ntance. 1650 — Gen. xx. 8 So [ihejJ are shut out, with 
the foolish Virgins, for their lingring and futuring. 

Fii’inreless, a. ff. Future sb. -i- -less.] 

Without a future, having no future before one. 

1863 All Year Round July 477/1 An animal, a brute 
bea.st, soulles.s and futureless. 1879H0WF.LLS L. Aroostook 
(1882) 1. 141 The ordinary, futureless young girl. 

t P'll’tis.rely, adv. Obs. [f. Future a. 4- -lt 2 .] 

In future, at a luture time, hereafter. Also loosely y 
at a time later than a certain epoch, thereafter. 

cxiixx Chapman Iliait vi. 201 This field the Lycians 
futurely.. the Errant call’d. 1628 Strafford in Browning 
Life (1891) 203 A distinction by which 1 shall futurely 
govern my self. 1649 J er. Taylor Gi. Exemp. in. xv. 78 
Je.su.s. foretold great sadnesses . . futurely contingent to it. 
1673 Garroway in Debates Ho, of C. (Grey) IL 213 As for 
Duncornbe’s argument of building ships futurely, Money 
may be had. 1793 G. Read in Life <$• Corr. 1870) 547 That 
I may not be thought concluded from asking for an increase 
of allowance futurely. 

Fu’tureness. [f. Future a. + -ness.] The 
quality of being future. 

1829 j AS. Mill Hxim. Mind (1869) II. xiv. § 5. 118 You 
have pastness, presentnes.s, and futureness. 1873 McCosh 
Scot. Philos, h. 286 Time is pastness, preseutness, and 
futurenes.s joined by association. 

Tuturist (fi77‘tiurist), sb. {a ) Tkeol. [f. F uture 
sb. -h -1ST.] One who believes that the Scripture 
prophecies, esp. those in the Book of Revelation, 
are still to be liilfilled in the future. 

The .sen.‘;e ‘one who has regard to the future*, §iven in 
Worcester 1S46, and expanded in later Diets., is prob. 
a figment. 

1842 G. S Faber Prov. Lett. (1844) I. 88 note. Dr. Todd 
and Mr. Mac-Causland . . are alike stanch Antiprotestant 
Futurists. XS54 i'. S. Despricz Apocal. Fulfilled i. 2 We 
have Praeterists and Futurists- one class of interpreters 
believing that the Apocalypse was fulfilled in the first three 
or four centuries of the Christian aera; another class main- 
taining that, with the exception of the three first chapters, 
none of it is fulfilled. 1882 Farrar Early Chr, II. 227. 
b. attrib. passing into adj. 

1878 H. G. Guinness End of Age Pref. fi88o) 5, The 
futurist sciiool of prophetic interpreters.^ x88x Clu Times 
25 Feb. i2t To give them.selves up to idle futurist specu- 
lations. 

Futxiritial (fi«tiuri*jal), a. Obs.'-^ [f. 

F uTUuiT-y + -( 1 ) AL.] Relating to what is to come ; 
pertaining to future time or events. 

1846 in Worces ter (citing Hamilton); hence in mod. Diets. 
Putnritioa (fiz7tinri*jm). Philos, [ad. med. L. 
fiituritidn-em, irreg. f. fulur-tts Future. 

As a metaphysical terra the med.L. word is used e. g. by 
St. Bonaventura Opera ed. Peltier 1864 II. 65 b, in dis- i 
cu.ssions relating to God's foreknowledge of events. A 
different sense, = * the act of forecasting the future’, occurs 
in a letter of Bp. Jewel, i Aug. 1559, in Zurich Lett. ser. x 
(Parker Soc.) App. 22. The Parker Soc. translator renders 
Jewel’s valde dediHimfiuturil ionibushy ^ mxgh.t\\y addicted 
to futuritions ’ ; but tlie sense is not otherwise authenticated 
either in Lat. or Eng.] 

1. Existence or occurrence in the future ; future 
existence or accomplishment. Now rare. 

1641 D.^ Cawdrey 3 Serm. 72 In the one there shall be 
a .succession of punishments, and so there shall be a respect 
of futurition or timeto come. 163^1. Vilvain Theorem. TheoL 
ii. 64 A certainty of divine Prescience touching the precise 
period of every mans life, as also the order or maner of its 
futurition. 1659 Pearson Creed ( 1682) 1. 1 1 5 In which words 
is clearly expressed the futurition of salvation certain by 
him. 1684-3 South Serm. (1823) 1. 207 Is it imaginable, 
that the great mean.s of the worlds redemption . . should 
hang so loose in respect of its futurition as [etc.]. 1824 
L. Murray Gram. (ed. 5) I. 147 The word shall.. 
does not mean, to promise.. in the third person, but the 
mere futurition of an event. xS82"3 in Schaff Encycl. 
Relig, KucaoL III. 2524/1 While foreknowledge may insure 
the certain futurition of a volition. 

b. quasi'<r<7wn A future event or existence; a 
futurity. 

x663 Shiells Naphtali Pref. 49 Let us not be anxious 
about futuritions. a 1670 Hacket Cent. Serm. (1675) 996 
There is a futurition of glory for the Soul. 1684 T.^ Burnet 
Th. Earth i. 107 Seeing thorough the possibilities and 
futuritions of each [world]. 1840 Blackw. Mag. X.lNlll. 
144 Some mere futurition, as metaphysicians love to speak, 
some event in futurity. 

2. The quality, attribute, or fact of being future ; 
the fact or circumstance that (something specified) 
will be. 

1666 Spuhstowe .F/rn Chym, (x66S) 79 Futurition in 
respect of existency of things, is no prejudice to the Eye 
of Faith, in the beholding of them as present. 1699 Burnet 
39 Art. xvii. (1700) 153 When God decrees that anything 
shall be, it has from that a certain futurition. X7S4 Edwards 
I Freed. Will iv. viii. 251 The Acts and State of the Wills of 
! moral Ageiits, which had a fix’d Futurition from Eternity. 
1839 Blacha\ Mag. XLV, 462 "The Romans . . had . . forms 
expressing futurition and desire. 1847 Bushnell Ckr. 
Hurt, vii. (1861) 166 If there is any law of futurition. 

Futurity (fi^tlua-riti). ff. Future + -itt.] 

1. The quality, state, or fact of being future ; 

-= Futurition 2 . rare, 

1637 B.\stwick Litany i, xx The hope of my blessednes 
is not here : the futurity of which doth no way mitigate my 
J comfort. x66o GlanvilL Seeps. Set. vui. 74 The bare 


Possibilities, which never commence into a Futurity. x854 
Burton Scot Abr. 11, i. 56 The comforting elements of 
futurity and uncertainty. 

2. Future time ; the future ; a future space of time. 
1604 Shaks. Oth. ni. iv. 117 Nor present Sorrowe.s, Nor pur- 
pos'd meri t in futurity. 1664 Power Exp. Philos,^ 1. 60 A white 
Spot .. which in futurity proves the Heart with its Veins and 
arteries. 1741 Richardson Pamela Y 159 Involved 
in the dark bosom of futurity. X792 S. Rogers Pleas. Menu 
II. 58 Futurity’s blank page. 1819 Scott Leg. MIontrose i, 
These events were still in the womb of futurity. 1841 
Myers Gath. Th, iv. xxxiil 346 The particular events and 
personages of a distant futurity. 1876 Mozley Unvv. 
Serm. ill (1877) 64 Throwing forward into the darkness of 
futurity an image of himself here. 

S. Vv'hat is luture. 

a. What will exist or happen in the future ; 
future events as a whole. Also t those that will 
live in the future, posterity {obs. ra7-e). 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. Pref. 17 And perhaps not out of 
the reach of futurity to exhibit, x-jx-^ Berkeley Guardian 
No. 35 Ts A wretch racked .. with ..a secret dread of 
futurity. 1738 SwwTLet. 24 Aug., I will . . contrive someway 
to be known to futurity, that [etc.]. 1734 Sherlock Disc. 
(i7i'Q) I. I 19 We must have no Share or Lot in the Glories 
of Futurity. 1781 Gibbon DecL Fall HI. 60 An Egyp- 
tian monk, who possessed . . the knowledge of futurity. 1884 
J. S. C- Abbott Napoleon (1855) I. xxiv. 389 The caprices 
of fate and the uncertainty of futurity. 

"h. pi. i' uture events. 

1651 Biggs New Disp. r 304 In the futurities of our per- 
formances. 1694 J, Howe in H. Rogers Life x. i 1863) 285 
Such sad futurities God, in mercy to us, hides from us. 
ax'joz Bukkitt 071 N. T. Luke xxl 7 What an itcliing 
curiosity there is in the best of men, to know futurities. 
1779 Franklin Lett. Wks, 1889 VI. 420, I must one of these 
days go back to see him.. but futurities are uncertain, 
1830 Mrs. Browning Poe77is IL 177 O centuries That roll, 
in vision, your futurities My future grave athwart, a 1859 
De Quincey Post/mm. Wks. (1891) I. 85 fiote. The reader 
whose scholarship is still amongst his futurities. 

c. State or condition in the future. Also, exist- 
ence after death. 

1741 Middleton Cicero I. iii. 166 The expectation of 
a futurity. 1748 Hartley Obserxi. Mari i. iii. 353 Rules 
..which teach Mankind howto secure a happy'Futurity. 
1775 Johnson Tax, no Tyr. in Boswell an, r775, This 
futurity of Whiggism. 1836 PIor, Smith 7'm Trump. 
(1876) 173 Futurity. .what we are to be, determined by 
what we have been, i860 Mill Repr. Govt (1865) 39/r 
The practical dangers to which the futurity of repre.senta- 
tive governments will be exposed, 

Futuriz© (fiaJ’tifirsiz), v. rare. [f. FUT» RE +• 
-IZE.] inir. To form the future tense; to express 
the idea of futurity. 

1859 J. Hadley Ess. (1873) 194 But it is in the Romance 
languages that this modeoPfuturizing' (ifwe may so call it) 
has shown itself on the large.st scale. 

Fuxl, -ol, -ul, obs. forms of Fowl sb. 

Fuyl, obs. Sc. form of Fool. 

1533 Gau Rzcht Vay To Rdr. (1888) 3 As sum fuyl or 
munic maid. 

Fuyle, obs. form of File or Foil 27.1 

c 1340 Cursor M. 882 (Trin.) She ha)> me fueled wih bar 
synne. 

Fuyt, var. Feute, Obs. 

Fuzil : see Fusil. 

Fuzz sbi^ In sense 2 also 7 fnss. [Perh. 
imitative of the action of blowing away light 
particles. Cf., however, Fozy and the cognate 
words there cited.] 

1. Loose volatile matter; a mass of fine, light, 
fluffy particles. 

X674 N, Fairfax Bulk f Sejv. 125 A SnayL. which is,, 
to our feeling, very cold, is fain to brood its as cold sweatty 
eggs.,bespiewing them about with the fuzze of a cold 
clammy froth. CX720 Prior Pontius 4* Poniia il Misc. 
Wks. (1740) 107 One ask’d, if that high fuzz of hair Was, 
bona fide, all your Own 1840 Smart, Fuzz, volatile matter. 
1834 Hawthorne Eng. Note-hks. IL 319 Blankets with the 
woollen fuzz upon them. 1863 Miss Cary Ball. Lyrics 
61 Your hair I why, you’ve only a little gray fuzz! x88i 
Sat. Re%t. No. 1320. 203 The expensive valentines are gaudy 
chromolithogmphic objects, fluttering in a fuzz of paper-lace. 

t2. — Fuzz-ball. Obs. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 7 Puffes, Fusbals or Fusses. 
1636 Ridgley Pract. Pkysick 45 The most conser\ent is 
that Toadstool which is called a Fuss. 1701-2 De la 
Prymk Diary (Surtees) 249 The bottom part of a great 
cup mushroom or fuz. 

Photog?\ Fuzziness. 

1889 Anthony's Photogr, Bull, II, 370 The importance of 
knowing beforehand by what standard (focus or fuzz) we 
are to be judged. 

4. Comb . : fuzz-type, a jocular name for a photo- 
graph with (intentional) blurred effect; fuzz- 
wig, a wig of crisp curls ; so fuzz-zvigged adj. 

1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs xi, A shovel-hatted fuzz- 
wigged Silenus. 1834 — f. Leech's Piet. (1869) 327 There 
was Rowlandson's. .Doctor Syntax m a fuzz-wig. 1893 
Brit. Jrnl. Photogr. XL. 750 However tolerable a 14X12 
fuzztype (as they have been jocularly called) may be. 

Fuzz, sb.'^ Obs. rare. [cf. Fuzz A fuddled 
or muddled state. 

171X Swift Lett. (1767) III. 155, I think I’m in a fuzz, 
and don’t know what I say. 

F Fuzz, z/.i Obs. [echoic ; cf. bztpz,fzz.J intr. 
To buzz. Hence Pu* 2 Jzing vbl. sb. 

1676 T. Mace Mustek's Mon. 11. iv. 57 You may discover 
the least Crack or Looseness of any Barr, by the shattering 
or Fuzzing it will make. 
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Tuzz (foz), (See quot. 1754? it is 

douDtiul whether the later explanations represent 
a change of sen^e or a misunderstanding.) 

K753 E- Moohe in World No 41 F 7 As to shuffling* fuz- 
zing, changing of seats.. lie was an abswilute ideoL *754. 
Chksterf- Uut No loi r s, I was also a witness to the rise 
and progress of that most important verb, to/im; which, 
if not of legitimate birth, is at least of fair extraction.. it 
means no less than dealing twice together with tiie same 
pack of cards, for luck s saike, at whist. 1755 Connoisseur 
No. 60 P 3 They can scarce tell what is meant by, .fuzzing 
the cards. 1796 Grose Dkt Fnlg. Tongm (ed. 3), To 
Fuzz, to shuffle Cards minutely ; also, to change the pack, 
t Fuzz, Obs.’-'^ [Perh, connected with 
Fuzz sbJ, vA through the notion of blurring or 
confusing.] trans. To make drunk, fuddle. 

1685 H. S.) HI. 152 The University troop 

dined with the Earl of Abendon at Ricot, and came home 
well fuz’d. 

Fuzz (f»2), vA [f. Fuzz 

1 . (See qiiots.) Kliio lo fuz% mi, 

1702 in J. K. X70S Phillips fed. Kersey), To to 
ravel or run out, as some sorts of Stuff and Silk do. 2753 
Mrs, Delany Let, to Mrs. Bewes in Life ^ Corr. (1862) 
258 Have you begun the .shade for your toilette? If not, 
I believe you must do it to wash, for the catgut in time 
grows very limp, and the silk fuses. ZS40 Smart, Fuzz, to 
fly out in small particles. 186a Muss Yonge C^tess Kate 
ix. (1881) 93 Ailounced frock of dark silk figured with blue, 
that looked slightly fuzzed out, 

2 . trans. To cover with fine or minute particles, 

iSsx S. Judo Margarei xvii, The fine grail glancing in 

her eyes and fuzzing her face. 

Hence Fn'zzing ffi, a. 

^775 Ash, Fuzzingj flying off in small parts, fretting 
out in small particles. 

Fuzz-ball (fwzbgl). Forms : 6-7 fus(se)bal(l, 
7, 9 fuss-, 7~9 fuz-, 7- fuzz-ball. [f. Fuzz sbA 
+ Ball.] A popular name of the fungus Lycoper-^ 
dm Bovisia, puff-ball. 

1597 GERARDE//,er( 5 a/ni.clxu. i386Puffes FistesS Fusse- 
bals, *598 R. Bernard tr. Te'renee^ Adel^ki n. ii, He hath 
made.. my head as soft as a fusball with buffets. x6xS 
Surfl. & Mahkh. Country Farme 328 With a B'nsse-ball, 
or some .sharpe smoake, smoake tnem to death. x^S 
Smav.VLmm Serftt, II. 2.|.5 As soon as touched, .fthey] like 
a fus.s.ball, resolve all into dust and smoak. 1755 Genii. 
Ma^. XXV. 585 The spungey internal part of the common 
faz-pall. xB»$ WatErton Wand. S. Amer. i. i. 107 Tread 
on it, and like the fuss-ball it will break into du.st. x 853 
Mrs, Whitnev F , Garhufs Girlhood iv. 23 Short, sandy 
lair standing up about the temples like a fuzz-ball. 

iramf. mdj^K 

X664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 7 The Gray or Horse-Fly. 
Her legs.. slit at the ends into two toe.s lx)th which are 
lined with two white sponges or fuzbalk 1679 Drydkn 
Troiius 11. iii, You empty fuzz-balls, your heads are full of 
nothing else but proclamations. *6^ Fryer Acc, E. India 
4../*. 29X When they (Hedge Hogs] fear any harm towards 
them, gather themselves into a round Fuz-ball, 
attrib. 1648 Herrick Hesper., OberotPs Feast 126 
A little fuz-ball pudding stands By. 

Fiizze. ? Obs. [dial. var. Fuse xA^] (See quot.) 

x8oa Mawe Mm. Derbpsh, 204 Fuzze, .straws, or hollow 
briars, reeds, &c., filled with powder. Fmze~borer, an iron 
made red hot to bore a fuzze to hold powder. 

Fiizzen, obs. f. Foisin, and dial. f. Furze, 
Fuzzily, Fuzziness : see under Fuzzy. 
fFtlZzle (fo’z'l), V. Obs. In 7 fusle. [cf. 
Fuzz Fuddlk.] trans. To intoxicate, make 
drunk, confuse, muddle. 

xfizx Burton Anat. Mel. i. ii. 1. vi, If the spirits of the 
brain be fusled-.at such a time, their children will be 
fuslecl in the brain. 1632 Sherwood, To fuzzle, enyttrer. 

Fuzzy (f37*zi), a. [f. Fuzz jAI + -y k Cf. Fozy.] 

1 . Not brm or sound in substance j spongy, Obs. 
exc- dial. (Cf. Fozy.) 

x6i6 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme iv. iv. 498 If your 
ground be subiect to aiiie filthic soft mosse, or fuzzie gnusse, 
which is both vnsauourie and vnwhol^some for beasts. 
i6kS4 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 5 A fuzzy kinde of substance 
like little sponges. 1725 Kelly in Phil. Trans. XXXIV. 
122 A fuzzy sort of Karth, that we call Moss. xyzS T. 
Sheridan Persius (1739) 21 As dry and fuzzy a.s an old 
Branch spread over with Spungy Cork. 182:4 Craven 
Gloss.t Fuzzy, light and spungy, 1869 in Lonsdale Gloss. 

2 . Frayed into loose fibres; covered with fnza; 
fluffy, downy. 

17x3 Steele Englishm. No. 40. 259 Their LJnnen of the 
same Hue, and so fiizzy that it was not ea.sy to distinguish. 
I&S3 Moor S'uffolk Words a. v,, The fine ends of silk or 
cotton.. when they appear make the article *wear fuzzy’. 
X857 Hughes Tom Brown i. v, Tho.se fuzzy, dusty, padded 
fiwt-claas carriages, x 8 < 5 w» All Ymr^ Rmmd Na 46. afo 
Nine pennyworth of mtislin with gilt fuzzy ends. *885 
Ceniufy XXX, 808 Seen thnsugh a magnifying glass, 
rough or plain paper has a .surf^e , . made up of fuzzy 
elevations and depressions, not unlike that of cotton cloth, 
but on a sxnaller scale, Times 9 Feb. 8/3 There are so 

many fuzzy politicians who have nc 4 . hearts but only cotton 
wool in the place of them. 

S. Blurrm, iudktmct. " 

1778 P&il. Trans. LX VIII • 40X Vemts appeared vary dim 
and fuzzy. 1833 G. Downes Lett. Cout, Countries L 30 
Tlie fuzzy glas.s, iSyx Daily Plews ao Dec. 2/4 It makes 
the picture more * fuzzy x^4 Gd. Words Dec. Sig/a His 
drawing is rougher and fuzzier. 

4 . Of hair : Frizzy, fluffy. 

(«x8»< Forby Foe. E. Anglia, Fussy, rough and shaggy. 
x8^ F. E. "Paget Omlei OwIsL 171 A. .black man, with 
thmk lips and fuzzy hair. xSyo Thornburv Tour Eng. 11 . 
xad. 83 Fuzzy red wigs, stuck with Jewels. 


B. Camb.y as /ussy-headed, -legged adjs. ; fasszy- 
ball = Fuzz-ball; fuzzy-wuzzjr, a soldier’s nick- 
name for the typical Soudanese warrior, from his 
method of dressing his hair. 

<r 1850 Denham Tracis (1895) II. 48 The dust of a *fuzzy 
ball ca,st in the eyes will eau.se blindness. 1885 Spectator 
8 Aug. 1043A They were . . *fuzzie-headed. 1833 T. Hook 
Widom ^ Marquess xii, A couple ot' *fuzzy-legged hens. 
1892 R. KiVLiHG Barrach-r. Ballads 10 So 'ere’s to you, 
^Fuzzy-Wuzzy, at your *ome in the Soudan. 

Hence rtfzzDy adv., Pufzziness. Also Ptfzzr- 
ism [-ism], Pk&icgr., the studied production of 

* fuzzy ’ pictures. 

16x3 Markham Eng. Husbandman H ij, A little paire of 
round wheeles, which, .doth so certainly guide^ the Pluiigh 
..that it can neither, .drownd through the easie lighpiesse 
of the eart h, nor ninne too shallow through the fiussinesse 
of the mould. 1^6 Atkenasum No. 204a. 801/1 A certain 

* fuzziness as artists say, appears in many examples, 1867 
Miss Broughton Not Wisely 10 They [locks of hair] 
. . thence went off crisply, fuzzily, in a most unaffected wave. 
X874 M. Collins I'ransmigr. II. xiv. 221 Her hair was a 
bunch of fuzziness, 1886 Century Mag. XXXL 477 
Tomentose appearance of stem or fuzziness of stem. 1894 
Brit. yrnl. Pkoiogr. XLI. Supp. 5 A prelude to a desceiit 
into Fuzzyi.sm. 

Fwde, obs. Sc. form of Food. 

try, Obs. [aphetic form of Defy 
trans. To digest, 

X3 . . Kno^oe pi self 65 in E. E. P, (1862) 131 pi fiesche 
foode pe wormes wol fye. ^1440 Fromp. Parv. 159, 2 
Fyin, or defyin mete and drynke. .digero. 

Fy, obs. form of FTe. 

Fy- : see also Fi-. 

(foi\ suffix, forming verbs. The older Eng. 
vbs. ia -fy are adoptions of Fr. vbs. in -fier, which 
are either adapted from Lat. vbs. in ficdre or formed 
on the analogy of vbs, so originating. (The form 
fter was used as the representative of L. -jiedre on 
the analogy of words like saintefier •.-^sanctificare.) 
The Lat. vbs. in ficare were originally derivatives 
of adjs. in fk-us (see -Flo), though subsequently 
the suffix could be used to form vbs. without the 
intervention of an adj. They may be divided into 
three classes (corresponding to three classes of 
adjectives in ficus: see -pic), all of which are 
represented by adapted words in Ejig. : (i) vbs. 
f. sbs , with the sense ‘ to make, produce t^&pdd- 
jiedre (orig. intr. to make peace) , mdificare 
edify, or ‘ to make or convert into something *, as 
ddficdre deify ; (2) f. adjs., with the sense ^ to bring 
into a certain state’, as sanctijic&re sanctify; (5) 
f. vb.-stems, with causative sense, as horrifimre 
horrify. In med.L. there was a tendency to sub- 
stitute ’Judre for fac^re in the few Lat. vbs. so end- 
ing, and hfflice Fr. and Eng. vbs. in fer, fy some- 
times correspond to Lat. vbs. in fach e ; e.g. F. 
stupffier (but in pa. pple. stupifait as well dsstupi- 
fd) stupefy, OF. satisjier (but mod.F. saiisfaire') 
satisfy, F. /2^z<f<^<?jrliqucfy , F.r*^iJ(^tfrrabery,med.L. 
caleJicaretgA^is., Exc. in the case of these few vbs. 
the ending has normally the form -ify (for the reason 
see -Fic). It is now used as the regular rendering 
of fed rein new words adopted from Lat. or formed 
on assumable Lat. types, and is also freely added to 
Eng. adjs. and sbs. to form vbs,, mostly somewhat 
jocular or tri vial, with the senses: Ho make aspecified 
tiling’, z^speechify; * toassimilate to thechameter of 
something ’ (chiefly in pa, pple., as emntrifed) ; 

‘ to invest writh certain attributes’, as Frenchify. 
(A large proportion of these vljs are from sbs. and 
adjs. ending in y or -ey, the suffix then having the 
form fy instead of the usual dfy. An early ex- 
ample is beautify^ but the analogy on which this 
word was formed is not clear.) In a few cases the 
suffix has been quite iiTegularly added to vb. 
stems, but the words are either obsolete, as dedify, 
hindri/y, ornify, or merely jocular or illiterate, as 
argufy. The noun of action related to vbs. in ~fy 
normally ends in -if cation, though, by confusion 
of suffix, petrifaction is used in Eng. where Fr. has 
more correctly pitrif cation. The words in which 
fy represents L. faedre have their corresponding 
nouns of action ending in faction. 

The following examples illustrate the freedom 
with which this suffix has been used in the forma- 
tion of nonce-words. 

xfictt Dekker Satimmmiix Liva,. Nay by i&:su you 
shall bee a Poet, though not Ijawrefy^, yet Nettlefyed so. 
1647 Trapr Co 9 um. Ephes. iv. 15 But i^eaking the truth . . 
Doing the truth. .Truthifying. X775 S. J. pRArr Liberal 
Opim. (1783) n. 2<So Not that I would have you sappo.se 
I am bii^tted to frippery, even though you now see me 
so apefied, 1790 A. Seward Lett. (i8st) IF 381 Though 
fashion has now buUified us all. 1834 Swthey Doctor II. 
later-dhu ri. xip Either of these Ewsfortuiies would have 
eiioasculated hts mind, uaipsefying and unegofying the 
Jpsissimus Ego. 1844 Haliburton Sam Slick in Eng, 1 . 
viii. 135 He m(ght have knowed how to feel for other folks, 
and noc fonkify them so peskily. x%r» (Earl Pembroke & 
0 . H. 'KincsistI < 5 r, Sm Dnbmes mil. 206 The boom of the 
pigeon is wondrous pkasaot azudi drowsyfying. 


FyaE, var. Filiolb^, Obs. 

Fyar, obs. form of Fike. 

Fyble, -1^1111, obs. forms of Feeble. 

'Fycli(e, obs. form of Fish, Fitch sb.^ 
Fyciscien, obs. form of Physictan, 

Fye, obs. form of Fay Fib. 

Fyeil, var. Filiolb 1 , Obs. 

Fyen, -ene, obs. forms of Fat Fatf. 
Fyers(e, Fyest, obs. ff. Fielce, Fist sb.'^ 
Fying, vbl. sb. £f. Fie w. - f-iEGi,] The 
action oi saying Fib 1 . 

i66a Rump Songs (1874) II. 63 Which put pretty Maids 
to pislung and lying. 

Fyl:e (foikb U.S. [a. Pu,///iX] Abag-net 
used for catching fish, e.sp. shad. 

i860 Barti.ktt Diet. Amer., Fyhe. .the large bow-nets in 
New York harbor, used 'for catching shad, are called shad- 
fykes, 

b. Comb,, as fyke-mt\ also S^ke-ffsberman, 
one who fishes with a fyke {Cent. JOici.). . 

1891 W. K. Brooks Oyster j8i 'Tlie shores.. are now so 
lined by fyke uet.s . . that the tnimber of shad which reach 
the spawning grounds at all is proiwitionally much less 
th.an It was in 1880. 

Fyldce, Fylet(te, obs. forms of Fieijd, Fillet. 
Fylfot (fi*l%t). [The sole authority on which 
this w ord has been accepted by modern antiquarie.s 
as the name of the mark in question is the passage 
from the Lansdowrie MS. quoted below. The con- 
text in which the word there occurs seems to favour 
the supposition that it is simply fllfoot, meaning 
a pattern or device for * filling the foot ’ of a painted 
window. There is nothing to show whether the 
word denoted sjiecifically this device as dis- 
tinguished from otliers used for the same purpose, 
and it is even possible that it may have been a mere 
nonce-word.] A name for the figure called also 
a cross cramponnee (see Cbamfonnee), and identi- 
cal with the Swastika of India, the gammadion 
of Byzantine ecclesiastical ornament ; it has been 
extensively used as a decoration (often, apparently, 
as a mystical symbol) in almost all known parts 
of the world from prehistoric times to the present 
day. Also fylfot cross. 

a 1500 Instruct. Memorial M^ind. in MS. Lansdtmme 
874 If. 190 I.et me stand in the medyll piine . . a rolle aba{ve 
my hede) in the hycst..(pane} vjiward, the fylfot in the 
nedermast pane vnder ther I knele. [The wonis defaced 
or torn off are supplied conjecturally. In the sketch, below 
the effigy of the writer, is a ‘fyltot’ corap<'jt»ed of broad 
fillets, with tricking app. jntended for y ermine*.] 

J. G. Waller Brasses, Pnest & hrankhn, ihis device is 
denominated ‘ the fjlfot) on the authority of some ancient 
directions f tr the e-xccution of two figure.s in painted glass 
..preserved in Lunsdowne MS. 874. _ i8sa Planch^ Pur- 
sutv. Arms 135 'J'he Fylfot is a mystic figure, called in the 
Greek Church, Gammadion. It is veiy' eariy seen in 
Heraldry. i86x Haines Mon. Brasses p. cixyTlifs Fylfot, 
a kind of cross potent rebated, or croAs crampone6. x868 
Baring-Gould Curious Myths Ser. 11. iii, 80 Bella were 
often marked with the ‘fylfot*, or cross of Tliorr, 1887 
Athenseum 20 Aug. 249/2 It comprises a fylfot cross set 
with studs. 

Fym(e)rel, -elle, obs. forms of Femebell. 
Fymterre, obs. form of Fumitoby. 

F5nid(e, Fyne, obs. ff. Fiend, Find z?., Fain. 
Fynerall, obs. form of Funeeal. 

Fynt, obs- form of Fiend. 

Fyrble, obs. form of Fimble rAi 
Fyrd f 5 rd, fwd). Hist. [Om.fyrd: seeFERD,] 
The military array of the whole country before 
the Conquest; also, the obligation to militaiy 
service.' 

1832 J. Brf E St. IferherPs Isle 99 * The . . fyrd ! ’ cried 
Edwal, ‘raise the fyrd.* 1839 Kkightley Itisr. Eng. I. 83 
A threefold obligation lay on all the hi>klers of kind in the 
Kingdom. This consisted of the Briegbote, Burhl ote, and 
Fyrd. i86x^ Freeman Norm. Cono. (1876) IV. xviii 147 
When the king summoned his fyrd to his standard. 189S 
Meiklejohn // irA Eng. I. X05 In 1181 a regulation called 
the Assize of Anus was issued fur the Fyrd or National 
Militia. 

Fyre, obs. form of Fill, Fire. 

Fyrette, obs. form of Febuet 
F yrmeiitie, -mete : see IfRUMKNTY, Fiemity \ 
Fyrrys, tsra, obs. forms of Fubzb. 

Fyrst, var. Feist, and obs. form of First. 
Fyry, 4e, -e, obs* forms of Fiery. 

Fysegge, Fys8l(i, obs. ff. Vlsage, Fizzle z^.i 
Fysnomye, obs, form of Physiognomy. 
Fysoim, Fysyke, obs, ff. Poison, Physic. 
Fytch^ obs. form of LLtoh = Vetch. 
Fytbai, -ei(e, -il, -ylle, obs. ff. Fiddle. 
FjtIo(c)k, obs. form of Fetlock, 

Fyton, var. Fittin, Obs.^ untruth. 

Fytte : see P'lT Obs. 

Fyv©r(e, obs. form of F ever. 

Fyxyll, var. Thixbll, Obs., pole of a wagoa* 
X4XX Noitinghom Rec. II. 86, j. fyxyll 
obs, form of Fitz, 


the seventh letterof the Roman alphabet, 
was originally a differentiated form of C ; 
for its early history see that letter. In Latin G re- 
presented the voiced guttural stop ; but in the later 
period of the language it must have been pro- 
nounced before front vowels as a palatal, its repre- 
sentation in the Rom. langs. being precisely the 
same as that of Lat. I consonant (J) ; hence in OF. 
G before i was pronounced like J, viz. as the 
assibilated (d,^). 

In OE. the letter stood for four different sounds, 
viz. the voiced guttural and palatal stop i in this Dic- 
tionary represented by andthe voiced guttural 
and palatal spirant (here printed The precise 
distribution of these sounds is much disputed, but 
if we confine our view to the very end of the OE. 
period the following statements may be made. 
Initial G before back vowels was a guttural stop 
(g). developed from an earlier spirant. Initial G 
before front vowels was a palatal spirant (y). 
Medially and finally, G represented a guttural or a 
palatal, according to the nature of the associated 
sounds ; in the combinations ng and gg (written eg 
when palatal, rarely when guttural) it was a stop, 
and in other positions a spirant. In early ME., or 
perh. in late OE., the palatal stop developed into 
the complex sound (d^), thus coinciding with the 
power of G before i, in contemporary French. 

In early ME. the continental form of G (approxi- 
mately g) was used for the two sounds which the 
letter had in French, (g) and (dg), while the OE. 
form 3 was used for the sounds peculiar to native 
words, viz. the guttural and palatal spirants (7, y). 
Ormin atlenapted to differentiate the symbol g into 
two, g = (d,5), and example was 

not followed. The symfjol 5 gradually came to 
assume a form indistinguishable from that used for 
Z in contemporary MSS.j in this Dictionary the 
form 5 is employed for ME. words. This symbol 
was commonly used in ME. for the sound of (y) 
initial and final, for the gutturaland palatal unvoiced 
spirant final or before t (as in inou^f ni^i, OE. 
ien 6 h^ 4 htj nikt), and, so long as the sound remained 
in the language, for the guttural voiced spirant. 
From the 13th c., however, the 5 was by some 
scribes wholly or partially discarded for y or gh ; 
a few texts have yk. In the 15th c. vocabularies 
the words beginning with 31 are at the end of the 
alphabet. Caxton uses the symbol sparingly, chiefly 
before final t The English printers of the 16th c. 
scarcely use it at all; but in Scotland it survived 
longer, and has left a trace in the use of a for y in 
the spelling of surnames like Menzies Dahiel^ 
and of such words as capercailzie^ gaherlunzie. 

In modern English G has the so-called * hard ’ sound (g) 
at the end of a word, before a consonant or a, 0, sexc. in 
gml^ gaoler)^ and in words of Teutonic etymology before e 
and z, as in give^ get ; also in Hebrew proper names, as 
Gedaliak, Guieon, In words from Lat. or Romanic it 
has the ‘ soft ^ sound (d^) before z, y ; and at the end of 
a syllable, in words of whatever origin, the sound (d^^) is 
represented always by dge or ge, the letter J not being 
used in this position. The combination gn is sounded n 
initially or at the end of a .syllable. When the combination 
ng occurs in one syllable, the^ is now silent, serving only 
to give to the n the value of (n>. With regard to the pro- 
nunciation of ng in the middle of a disyllable, modern 
usage is somewhat inconsistent : in the inflexions and deri- 
vatives of verbs thesis silent, a-s in singer, singetk, singing 
(si*r)3Ji^ si‘U%, shgig)) but is sounded in the comparatives 
and superlatives of adjs., as in younger, longer {y*'*gga-i, 
other words generally, finger 

The combination jg/z is in a few words {aghast , ghastly, 
ghost) a mere capricious substitute for g (cf. Caxton's fr^ 
gkoos, ghoot, gherle=gOQ^, goat, girl). Elsewhere it 
chiefly represents the older gutturm or palatal spirant (OE. 
g or k), which in modern pronunciation is either dropped, 
as in high, night, through, plough, or replaced by (f \ as in 
piugh, rough, tough ; a .special development has taken place 
in hough (h;^k). 

II. Used as a .symbol, with reference to its place 
(7th) in the alphabet. 


G. 


G, g, g is used to denote anything occupying 
the seventh place in a series. (Cf. A, B, C, etc.) 

2 . In MnHc G is the name of the 3th note of the 
diatonic scale of C major ; called G in Germany, ■ 
sol in France and Italy. Also the scale or key ! 
which has that note for its tonic. O clef ': the 
treble clef (see Ci/Epi) placed on the line in the 
stave appropriated to the note G. 

1596 Pathio. to Mus. A iv b, Note also that what is vnder 
G sol re vt, the same is vnder Gamma-vt, and what is aboue 
E la mi, the same is aboue ee/zz. 1609 Don land Ornithop. 
Microl. 7 Keyes, .are 22 in number. The first is of Capitall 
Letters, .viz. l\ A. B. C. D. E. F. G. 1806 Callcott A/tis. 
Gram, iii. 6 The G Clef is a compound character of the 
letters G and S, for the Syllable, Sol. i 83 i Scribner's Mag, 
XXI. 75/2 [HeJ burst forth with a high G of astounding 
volyme, 1891 S Mostyn Curaiica 106 The curate, .after 
waiting in vain for his G [note on the organ], was obliged 
at last to start without it. 

III. Abbreviations. 

a. G.«» various proper names, as George, Ger- 
trude. b. In Physics g is the symbol for accelera- 
tion by gravity ™ about 32 ft. per second, C. Math. 
G.C.F. or G.C.M. = Greatest Common Factor or 
Measure, d. Comm. G.M.B. ; see quot. e. In 
the order of Freemasons, G.M. = Grand Master. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 21 Feb. 5/2 ‘G.M.B.' means a good 
nierchantable brand of iron ; but a small proportion., yritich 
i.s neither good nor merchantable, has been deposited in the 
stores as ‘ G.M.B.' 

Ga, obs. and north, form of Go v. 

Ga, obs. form of gave : see Give, 

Gab (g^b), sb.^ Also 3-4 gabbe. [a. OF. gab 
(also gap ; inflected ^<2- j) masc.,^«a!^<? fern., mockery, 
derision ; cf. It. gabbo jest, and ON- gabb neut., 
mockery. See Gab vJ] 

+ 1 . Mockery, derisive deception ; a lie, deceit. 
Without gab fOF. sanz gasj ; without deception, 
of a surety. Obs, 

a 1300 P'loriz 4- Bl. 489 For ihc wene hithute gabbe J>at 
pe Admiral me wule habbe. <2x3x0 in Wright Lyric P. xv. 
49 Syker hit siweth me ful sore, Gabbes les ant luthere 
lore, sunnes bueth un-sete. c 13SS0 Cast. Love 507 Hose 
Pees louep, wip-outen gabbe. Pees wib-outeii ende he schal 
habbe. 13 . . Guy PFarw. (A.; 2888 pou schalt habbe. .half 
mi lond wip-outen gabbe. 
f b. A taunt. Obs, 

<2x225 Leg, Kath, 221^ Porphtre and alle hise..wi 3 se 
so 3 e gabbes gremeden him se sare pmt [etc-J. 

2 . An idle vaunt, a piece of brag or bravado. 
Also Hist, of the ‘ gabs * of Charlemagne and his 
knights (see quot. 1846). (The corresponding word 
in German cfaivalric romance viZBgelpf gielp,'] 
X737 OzELL Rabelais II. 226 note. Upon his saying, only 
by way of Gab that [etc.}. 1846 Wright Ess. Mid. 

Ages 11 . ii. 39 Charlemagne and his twelve peers . . began 
each to make his ‘gab’, or joke, which consisted in an ex- 
travagant gasconade. x^5f C. T. Martin Gaimar's Lesiorie 
des Engles II. p. xxxviii. The first is the Gab of Walter 
Tirel and the King. .The King replies at once by more Cab, 

Gab (gseb), sb.^ Not in dignified use. [See 
Gab v.^ In Sc. often associated with Gab 

1. The action of gabbing or talking; conversa- 
tion, prattle, talk, twaddle. Also jocular nonce’- 
use : A language. 

1790 A. Wilson srzf Ep. to IV. Mitchell, 'pt.t\i:3cgz Rob 

G y’s auld grey pate. .May join the social gab. 1811 

J. Poole Hamlet Travestie i. iii. 10 Then hold your gab, 
and hear what I’ve to tell, a 1839 Praed Poems (1864) II. 
58 The captain hates ‘ a womanTs gab a 1845 Hood Sir 
J. Bowring 5 All kinds of gabs he talks, I wis. From Latin 
down to Scottish. X863 Reade Hard Cask IL xv. 240 
‘ Come, stash your gab, my lad said Green. i874GREvrLLE 
Mem. Geo. IV (1875) IH. xxiii. 72 They certainly can’t get 
the best of him at the gab. 1887 Punch 10 Sept, iii/i 
Gladstone’s gab about ‘masses and classes- is all tommy 
rot. X893 Stevenson Catriona 19 There’s no fair way to 
stop your gab. 

b. The gift of the gab : a talent for speaking, 
fluency of speech. (5c, also gift of ike Gob.) 

[x68i .see Gob.} 17% in Grose Diet, Vulg, Tongue. 
X794 Godwin Caleb Williams 29 We knew well enough 
that he had the gift of the gab. xSao J. W. Choker in 
Croker Papers (18^84) 20 Dec.,^ A Government cannot go on 
without the gift of the gab. 1850 T. A. Trodloi^e Impress. 
Wand, vii, 100 Our good genrie Florentines have a very 
inordinate gift of the gab. 

2 . slang. In phrases To blow the gab : to blab, 


give information, 'peach*. (Cf. Gapf 2.) 
To flash the gab ; to show ojff in talk, to hold foith. 

1785 Grose Diet, Vulg. Tongue s. v.. To blow the gab, to 
confess, or peach. 1819 Moore Tom Crib's Mem. (X821) 12 
While his Lordship, .that very great dab At the flowers of 
rhet’ric is flashing his gab. 1834 H. Ainsworth Ro&kwood 
nr. V, Never blow' the gab, or squeak, 

3 . attrib. and Comb, (jocular), as in gah machine, 
-shop ; gab-trees, the jaws. 

1728 W. Starrat Ep. io Ramsay 38 Sae gash thy gab- 
trees gang, 1797 Mary Robinson U aUiugham VI . 13, ‘I 
always dose at tlie gab-shop ’ £i.e. the House of Commonsl, 
replied he. 1B66 Lowell Biglow P. Poet, Wks. 1890 IL 
379 Nut while the twolegged gab-machine’s so plentyj 
*nablin' one man to du the talk o’ twenty. 

Gab (gseb), 5 <r. [var. of Gob.] The mouth. 
To steek one's gab: to be silent, make one silent. 

1724 Ramsay 'J'ea-t. Misc, (1733) L 8 He dighted his gab 
and pri’d her mou’. 1725 — Gent. Skepk. i. i, Bannocks 
and a shave of cheese will make a breakfast that Might 
please the daintiest galis. 1785 GrosEjOzVL Vulg. Tongue, 
Gab, or Gob, the mouth. 1786 Burns Ordination ix, Now 
Robinson harangue nae mair. But steek your gab for ever, 
a 1810 1 ANNAHiLL Poems (1846) los Her mou’s like the gab 
o’ the fleuk. 1810 Cock Simple Strains 136 (j Am.) His 
menseless gab was fairly steeket. 1820 Scott Abbot xiv, 
‘Now, my mates’ .. ‘once again dight your gabs and be 
hushed.’ 1861 Ramsay Remin. Ser. ii. 55 * I’m unco yuckie 
to hear a blaud o’ yer gab.’ 

b. Comb. : gab string slang (see qtiot.). 

1785 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue, Gah or gob string, a 
bridle. 

Gab (gseb), [Of obscure origin : cf. Flem. 
gabbe notch, gash (in Kilian, glossed rincisma*),] 
(See quot. 1888.) 

179a specif. Kelly's Patent No. 1879. 8 Clear of the notch 
or gabb of the catch lever. 2839 R. S. Robinson Kant, 
steam Eng. 95 In the end of the rod is a notch, called a gab, 
1846 Young Naui. Diet. s.v. Steam-engine § 32 The eccen- 
tric has a notch, or gab as it is called, fitting a pin in the 

f ab-lever. 1888 L^wood's Diet. Mech. Engin., Gab, a 
00k, or open notch, in a rod or lever, ^ which drops over a 
spindle, and forms a temporary connection between valve or 
other motions. 

b- Comb. : gab-lever (see quot. 1888). 

1839 R. S. Robinson Naui. Steam Eng. 97 W’hen the 
notch in the rod is engaged with the stud on the gab lever, 
the engine works itself. 1888 Lockwood's Diet* Meek, 
Engin., Gab Lever, generally any lever which is connected 
up by means of a gab; specifically the lever which forms 
the connection between the slide vaive^ spindle and the 
eccentric rod in some forms of marine engine valve. 

Gab (gaeb), 57A Forms; 2~4 gabbe-n, 4-6 
gabb(e, (5 gabe), 3- gab. [app. a, OF. gab{b er 
(also yNX\tX.mgauber,gaiber,OTiCC, perh, errooeonsly, 
jaber), to mock, deride, jest ; the word is found 
(perh. as an adoption from OFr.) as Fr. and OSp. 
gahar, It, gabbare, to mock, jest, Pg. gabar to 
praise, refl. to boast. Cf. the related Gab 
Most etymologists regard the Rom. vb. and sb. as adop- 
tions of the Teut. words which appear as ON. gahba to 
mock, gabb mockery (Gab sb.^), OFris. gahbia to accuse, 
prosecute (cf. sense i below), MDu. and MLG. gabben 
to mock, deceive. But in words of early adoption, Teut. 
go- normally became Ja- in Central French ; further, the 
occurrence of bb in I'eut. words (apart from hypocoristic and 
onomatopoeic formations and WC^er. bb from 1 )j) is rare and 
etymologically obscure ; and the chronology of the various 
Teut. forms would not forbid the supposition that they were 
all adopted from OFr. If the words be either Teut. or Rom. 
formations from a Teutonic root, they may perhaps be con- 
nected ultimately with Gape zl ; cf. the Icel. use of gap in 
the sense of clamour, jeers ; on the other hand they may be 
onomatopceic formations expressing the notion of loud out- 
cry, chatter ; cf. Gab vP, Gabble, Gaggle 
1 1 , Irons. To reproach, accuse. Obs. 
c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 65 We a^en to gabben us seluen 
format we syne^eden, alse jje holie man iob sei 5 , Repre- 
hendo me. . Ich haue synejed and gabbe me suluen heroffe. 

't* 2 . inl 7 \ To speak mockingly, to scoff. Const, 
on, upon. Ohs. 

a X225 Ancr. R. 200 Lauhwen oSer gabben, ^if him mis- 
biueolle. cxyto Sir Tristr. 2115 pou gabbest on me so, 
Mi uem nil me noust se. <1x380 Wyclip SeL Wks. III. 347 
]>is blaspheme gabbij? upon God, and seih j at at h's h 
Goddis werfc. <ri55o Hye ways to Spyttel Ho. 33S in 
Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 42 Where they lyst, for to gabbe and 
rayle. 1573 Harvey Letierdik. (C^deni 106 Both sea 
ingender flame ? You gabb fonde poetts, or in bowrde. You 
blason Neptune’s name. 

fb. trans. To mock. Obs, 
c X489 Caxton Sonnes of Aynton xiy. 338 Ye wynne not 
; moche by, for to gabbe me of this facyon. 


GAB. 


GABELLB, 


f 3 . intr. To lie, tell lies. 

a 3:300 Sarmun 47 in E» E. P, (1862'! 6 Soj? to sigge and 
no^t to gab, <*1300 Cursor M. 5173 Yee gab and, certes, 
yee basin. 13. . Guy IVarzv, (A.) 2470 Y no gabbe nou^t, 
forsothe to sjiy. 1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 2^ [Scho] askit 
quhy he gabbit had Of the Ansuer that he htr mad. ^1400 
Jbestr, Troy 4303 As the gospeU of God, gabbis not, 
says, ci^go Merlin 31 , 1 pray yow that ye .sey the trouthe 
. . and wite ye well yef ye gabbe enythynge, I know it 
wele i-nough. Par knay 2410 A king ne shold lye 

ne be gabby ng. 

fb. trans. To tell lies to, to deceive. Ohs. 
c 1275 Sernmn 36 in O. E. Misc. 188 Bachares and brueres 
for alle men heo gabbe. fisas Pletr. Horn. wiht 

lesinge Gabbid Adam and his ofspringe. c 1440 York Myst, 
xiii. 141 We ! why gab ye me swa. ciado Towneley Myst. 
xxviii. 243 Might 1 se ihesu gust and flesh gropyng shuld 
not gab me. 

4 s. intr. To boast, brag, qixmlarc/i. and //«>/. 
( A modem adoption of the OF, word as occurring 
in the Charlemagne romances.) 

1825 Scott Taiism. ii, Their fashion, .is. .to gab of that 
which they dare not undertake. 1846 Wright Ess. Mid. 
Ages I. ii. 39 Even Turpin, the archbishop, gabbed; and 
his boast was [etc.]. 1865 Kingsley Hereto, xii, He would 
chant his own doughty deeds ; and gab (as the Norman 
word was) in painful earnest. 

Gab [app. onomatopoeic ; cf. Gabblei 

».] intr. To talk much or glibly; to chatter, prate. 

1786 Burns Earnest Cry x, Coulcf I like Montgomeries 
fight, Gr gab like Boswell. x8oo Earl Richard xvii. in 
Oci\\A Ballads in. Ixviii. (18S5) 149/1, ‘ I wad shoot this wee 
pyet Sits gabbing on the tree.’ 1844 M rs. Carlyle Lett. I, 
293 [He] came in to tea and .sat there gabbing till ten o’clock. 
1^3 Black Yotande xx, 'Bout him the carles were gabbin’. 
Hence Ga*bbing 71^/. sh., chatter, idle talk ; Gab- 
bing j>p/, <*., that gabs ; cliattering, glib-tongucd, 
X7j^4 Flowers of Forest in Ritson’s Sc. Songs II. 3 Nae 
dafiin, nae gabbin, but sighing and sabbing, 1830 Galt 
Lawrie T, ii. v. (1849) 56 Giving such gabbing the go by. 
1837 R. Nicoll poems (1842) 79 He's a gash, gabbin' 
bxrkie, the Auld Beggar Man. 
tGab, Ohs. [Cf. dial, 
tusk, a projecting tooth; also Gag v.*^ a, Gag- 
tooth.] intr. Oi teeth : To project. 

x6ox Holland Pliny xi. xxxvH. I. 337 They [teeth] stand 
gabbing out of the mouth. 

Hence f Gabbed///, a.^ projecting. 
i< 5 ox Holland Pliny xi, xxxvii. I. 337 Goats haue none 
aboue but the 2 foreteeth. None haue gabbed tusks stand- 
ing forth of the mouth. 

t Gabarag’e, Obs.—^ (See quot) 

1706 Phillips (td. Kersey), Gabarage, that which Irish 
Gomls are wrapped in, 1721 in Bailey ; and in mod- Diets. 
Gabard, obs. form of Gabbakt. 

Gabardea, -dine, obs. forms of Gaberdine. 
Gabarre, gabart, gabbard, var. Gabbart. 
Gabb, Gabback, obs. ff. Gab, Gabbock, 
Gabbardiii(e, obs. form of Gaberdine. 
Gabbart » gae'bdit). In recent use chiefly Sc. 
Forms; 6 gabard, gaber, 7 gabart, gaboard, 
gabbord, 7-9 gabbard, 9 gabarre, gab(b)ert, 
8- gabbarfi. [ad. F. gabarre (now spelt g2harejf 
ad. Pr. (also It, and Sp.) gabarra of unknown 
origin. Some of the forms may come from F. 
gabarot^ dim. of gahare ] A sailing vessel 
for inland navigation ; a sailing barge, lighter. 

tS^So K. Hitchcock Politic Plat in Arb. Garner II. 162 
Thither cometh yearly three hundred lighters, called Gaiters, 
with wines. ^ i 665 Land, Gas, No. 24/1 Two Gaboards 
were simck in this Harbour, 1775 T. Campjjell Diary 
Visit Eng. in Napier Bos^uell (1884) V. 222 Litt egabbards, 
with coals, and groceries, &c., come up here from Bristol. 
181S Scott Rob Roy xxxvi, Coal-barges and gabbard s, [The 
spelling occurs in ch- xxxl] 1828 — F, M. Perth 

xvi, She sailed in a gabbart for Dundee, 1877 in Law Rep, 
App. Cases II. 844, I owned gabbarts scows] on 

the Leven for about twenty years. 

attrib, *776 G. Sicmi'le Building in Water 112 A few 
Gahbard-rnen and Labourers. 

Gabbe, obs. form of Gab. 

Gabber (gm-bsi), sb.^ Also 4-5 gabbere, 5 
gabbar. [f. Gab v} 4 --er h] One wlao gabs, 
fl. A mocker; a deceiver; a liar. Obs. 
c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 15 He is a laper and a gabl>er, 
and no verray repentant, that eftsoone dooth thyng, for 
which hym oghte repente- extyoo Maundkv. (X839) xiv. r6o, 

I schal Speke a litille more of the Dyamandes. .to the ende 
that thei that knowen hem not, be not disceyvecl be Gabbteres 
[F. barratonrs], that gon be the Contree, that sellen hem, 
1450 Pol. /Ww C Rolls > II. 237Gabbery.s gloson eny whare. 
2 , One who utters ^ gabs ’ (see Gab sbP 2). 

1869 T. Wright in Student II. 440 Sir Ken was cele- 
brated as the most accomplished gabber in King Arthur’s 
court. ■'.■"■■■ 

Gabber (gse-b^i), sb.^ £f. Gab v.^ + -ir i,] A 

chatterer, prater. 

*793 Char, in Ann. Reg. 25a My reputation of l>eing a 
good gabber, that is to say, posses.sing a con.siderable share 
of low quaint language. i8i^ H. Miller Sch. 4* Schm. 
XV. (1857} 339 The direction will be apparently In the hands 
of a few fluent gabbers. 

fGa'bber, V. obs.--^ [onomatopoeic; cf. 
Jabber, (xibbeb, also Gab sb.-^ and Gabble. 
Du. gabberen ha.s the same sense.] trans. To talk 
volubly, to jabber. 

1706-7 Farquhar Beaux Strat. in. i, He and the count's 
footman were gabbering French. 1808 Jamieson, Gabber^ to 
jabber, to gibber, to talk incoherently. 
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Hence d'a'b'beriiig vbl. sb. Also sb . , 

jabber. 

1796 Coleridge in Mrs. Sandford T. Poole 4 * Friends 
(1888) I, 15s Their unmeaning gabber of flattery. 1823 
Bewick Plem. 4 The gabbering and noise they made, was 
enough to stun any one. 

Gabbert, var. Gabbart. 
t Gabbery . Ob$. rare. [f. Gab vX + -ery ; 
cf. OF. gaberie.l (See quot.) 

1627 Minsheu Ducior^ Gabberies, gabbings, wilie deceits, 
gulling.'? or cheatings. 1676 in Coles. 1721 in Bailey. 

Gabbing (gaebiq), vbl sb. [f. Gab vXa- -ing l.] 
The action of the vb. Gab. 

1 1 . Lying, falsehood, a He, Obs. 
a 1250 Owl 4* Night. 626 Thu me telst of other thinqe, 
Of mine briddes seist gabbinge. a 1300 Cu-rsor M. 5176 
‘Fader,’ J>tii said, ‘mis-tru vs noght, bat we ]je now ha 
gabbing broght ) 1:377 Langl. P. PI, B. xx. 124 With 
glosynges and with gabbynges he gyled )>e peple. a 1400 
liymns Virg. (E. E. T. S.) loS Bakbyte kou no mon blod 
ny bon But ay let gabbynges glyde and gon. <?i44o 
Partonope •joyi Ye were neuer wont to use gabbyng. c x4So 
Merlin 13, I shall well knowe yef ye haue made eny gal>- 
bynge. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye-yYS Here l>eware that 
ye make no gabbynge. 1513 Douglas Mneis i Pref. 203 
Was it nocht eik als possible Eneas, As Hercules or Theseus 
to hell to pas? Quhilk is na gabbing suthlie, nor na He. 

2 . The action of the vb. Gab (sense 4). 

1869 T. Wright in Student II. 449 This proceeding was 
called gabbing, and the boasts and jests were called gabs. 
Gabbion(e, obs. form of Gabion. 

Gabble (gse'b’I), sb. [f. the vb.] 

1 . Voluble, noisy, confused, uninttlligible talk. 

i6oa Marston Ant. 4* Mel. ii, Wks. 1856 I. 26 Taint not 

thy sweete eare With that sots gabble. 1667 Milton P. L. 
XII, 56 Forthwith a hideous gabble rises loud Among the 
Builders, 1750 [ohn&on Rambler No. 74 f 10 Where there 
are children, she hates the gabble of brats. 1806-7 J. 
Berksford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) v. iv, A crew of 
savages whose laughter and gabble are all that you are 
allowed to hear. 1830 J, Jkkyll CV'r. 8 July (1894) 241 
Holland House . .is . . the very focus of political gabble. 1862 
Lowei.l Biglow P. Poems 1800 II. 346 Gabble's the short 
cut to ruin, 1874 Green Short Hist, viii. § 3. 480 The 
stately reserve [of Charles], .contrasted favourably with the 
gabble and indecorum of his father, 

2 . The inarticulate noises made by animals. 

x6oi Shaks. All's Well iv. i. 22 Choughs language, 

gabble enough, and good enough. 1638 Shirlkv /Ifnir/. 
Souldler III- i, in Bulten 0 . PI. 1. 203 If they do but once 
open and spend there gabble, gabble, gabble, it will make 
the Forest ecchoe. Milton A reop. (.^rb.) 72 In their 
envious gabble [the birds] would prognosticat year of 
sects and schism.s. 1847 E. Hunt ^ar Honev iv. (1848) 
48 The turtles stun one with their yawning gabble. 

Galbble (gse-bl), v. Also 7 gable. ^ [onoma- 
topoeic; cf. Gabber and the words there cited; also 
MDu. gabbeln of similar meaning ; and Gagoj.ezl] 

1. inir. To talk volubly, inarticulately and in- 
coherently ; to chatter, Jabber, prattle. Also, to 
read so fast as to be unintelligible. 

*577 Stanvhurst Descr, Irel l. 4 in Kolinshed Chron. I, 
He that dooth not perceyue, what is fitting or decent for 
euerye season, or gabbleth more then he hath commission to 
doe. 1:60 X Shaks Twel. N. ir. Hi. 05 Haue you no witj man- 
ners, nor honestie, but to gabble like Tinkers at this time of 
night? 1628 Ford Lovers Met. n. i, Pli keep the old man 
in chat, whilst thou gabbiest to the girl. 1663 Buti.er 
H^fd. i. i. loi Which made some think when he did gabble 
Th’ had heard three Labourers of Babel. 1768-74 Tucker 
Li. Nat, (1852) 1 . 36 A careless nurse, .gabbling among her 
gossip.s, without attention to her charge. i8xo Crabbe 
Bn^vugh vi. Wks, 1834 III. X22 And lisps and gabbles if he 
tries to talk- x:8a9 hvTTO'st Disowned t Are you still 
gabbling at the foot of the table. 1860-x Flo. Nightingale 
Nursing 402 If there is some matter which must be read to 
a sick person, do it^ slowly. People often think that the 
way to get it over with least fatigue to him is to get it over 
in least time. They gabble. x868 Hawthorns Amer. 
Note.Bks, (X879) I. 48 We could hear them within the hut, 
gabbling merrily. 

quasi /ra/w. 1849 C. Brontte Shirley i, The confusion of 
tongues wliich has gabbled me deaf as a post. 

2 . trans. To utter rapidly and unintelligibly. 
Also with over. 

1758 Monthly Rev. 308 Gabbling infidelity and laughing 
at the religion of his country. *794 Mathias Purs* Lit. 
{1798) 382 He. .like Maepherson, glibly gabbles Erse. 1798 
Coleridge Fears in SoUt. •jst We gabble o'er the oaths we 
mean to break. 1829 Scott *prnl. 13 July, Gabbling 
eternally much that I did, and more that I dief not, under- 
stand. ^ 1851 D. Jkrkold^V. Giles xx\\. 222 Tangle rolled 
upon his side, gabbling something in his sleep. 1870 R. B. 
Brough Marston Lynch xxxi. 342 'I'he comemptuou.s haste 
of an actor gabbling a part. 

3 . Of geese, etc. ; To utter with rapidity inarticu- 
late sounds. More commonly Gaggle. 

Drydkn Virg. Past. ix. 48, 1 . gabble like a Goose, 
amidst the Swan-like Quire. *770 Goldsm. Des, VilL xis 
The noisy geese tlmt gabbled o’er the pool. i8ao Byron 
Mar. Fal, iv. ii. 299 The geese in the Capitol, .gabbled 
Till Rome awoke. 1865 S. Evans Bro* Fabian's MS. 23 
Gabbling and plashing half across the pool , . Wrestles the 
gander. 

GabMemeiit ff. Gabble v. 4 

-MKNT.] Gabbling, rapid unintelligible noLe. 

X833 M. Scott Tom CHngle xvHi. (i8«:9) 5*5 The old 
Gander again set up his gabblement. *837 Carlyle Fr. 
RtTf. 1 1 . V. iVjCaperings, shoutings and vociferation,— which 
..dwindle into Staggering!?, into quick gabblement. 

GabMar (gw'b^bA). Also 7-8 gabler. [f. 
Gabble v. + -er f.] One that gabbles^ 
i6a^ Jackson Orig*. UnbeUgfe xxiv, 238 Such sharers in 


the office of intercession, as the Creeple and the Gables 
are in mens benevolences at Faires or Markets. 1708 
Mottbux Rabelais (1737) V. 2x5 Wheadling Gablens.. 
Spoilers of Paper. 1780 Johnson Lett, to Mrs. Thrale 
27 July, We are none of the giddy gabblers, we tldnk before 
we speak. 1879 Sal a Paris herself again (1880) I. xvii. 269 
The few French gentlemen whom the guttural gabblers 
have not driven away sit silent in corners. 

Gabble-ratch : see Gabriel. 

GabbHng (g£e*b’liq), vbi. sb. [f. Gabble v. + 
-ING b] The action 01 the vb. Gabble. 

x£99 Nashe Lenten Stuffe Wks. (Grosart) V. 251 Their 
clacke or gabbling to thi.s purport. 1633 Ford Love’s Sacr. 
in. i, Fob! do not trick me on ; I o%'erlieard your gabbling. 
1683 Stafford in Dryden's Misc. n. (16851 440 Time and 
patience.. To tell the Gabblings of each Hag and Ghost. 
171a Budgkll SPect. No. 389 r 9 Having no language but 
a confused gabbling which is neither well understood by 
themselves or other. X769 Goldsm. Roman Hist. ( 17861 1, 
18 1 The garrison were awaked by the gabbling of some 
.sacred geese. 1833 Ht. Marti neau Cinnamon 4- Pearls 
il 26 Mixed with their chaunt came the mutterings and 
gabblings of ihe cliarmers. 1876 Black Madcap V, xl. 352 
A people prone to gabbling after dinner. 

Gabblimg (gse-b’lig , ///, a. [f. Gabble v. + 
-ING That gabbles. Gobbling crow (see quot 

1625 Hart Anat. Ur. i. i. 8 Her gabling gossips were 
officiously attending a better euent then they found. [Cf. 
quot. c 1624 s.v. Gadling 4.] P, Browne Jamaica 

472 The galibling Crow. This bird . . is very noisy and 
.seems to imitate tlie sounds of most syllables in every 
language, in its gabblings. a 177X Burlesque Ode 

27 Nor to the waddling duck or gabbling goose Did she 
glad sustena' ice refuse. 182* Clare /V /4 Minstr. L 24 
1 heir gabbling talk did Lubin s cares beguile. 1873 Black 
Pr. Thule xvii, Don’t you know the miscliief your gabbling 
tongue might make? ^ 1877 Grant Sun-Maid I am a 
gabbling silly old thing. 1883 Lougm, Mag. July 293, I 
remember a gabbling sound of words. 

Gabbock (gse-b^). Sc. and Anglo-Irish. Also 
8 gabback, 9 gabbok, -buck, gobbock. [a. Ir. 
gobSg a dog-fish, a sand-eel ; Sc. Gael. gohag.\ A 
dog-fish. 

Quot 1719 is doubtful. Jamie.son, after Sibbald, inter, 
prets gappocks as ‘ gobbets, morsels, pieces 

X719 D’Ukfev Pills VI. 352 There'll be.. Fish of geud 
Gabback and Skate. [Herd Scot, .Songs (1776) II, 25 With 
fomh of good gabbock of skate. Ritson Scot. Songs {1794) 

I. 21 r And foutli of good gappoks of skate.] 1867 Smyth 

Sailor's iVord-ltk. , a voracious dog-fish which infests 

the herring fisheries in St. George’.H Channel. x 38 o Antrim 

Dimn Gloss . , Gabback or GoObock^ the piked dog-fish. 
Gabbord, obs. form of Gabbart. 

Gabbro (gxbri?). GeoL [a. It, gabbrai] (See 
quot, 1864-72.) 

1837 Dana Sysf. APin. 288 Saussurite occurs in primitive 
regions, and with hornblende and augite constitutes the rocks 
cafled gabbro and euphotide. 1864-72 Watts Diet. Chem, 

I I. 756 Gabbrot the name given by the Italian artists.. to a 
rock essentially composed of felspar and diallage, called by 
the French geologists euphotide. *879 Rutley Study Rocks 
X. 120 Enstatite occurs in Iherzoiite and certain gabbros. 

Hence Gabbrolc tt., of or |x.*nalning to gabbro | 
having the nalum of gabbro. 

*884 Science July IV. 71 Gabbroic and granitic rocks. 

Gabbronite, gabronite (gte-brdnoit). Min. 

[f. CiABBRO +-(N)ITK ; SO Called by Schumacher in 
1801.] A compact variety of scapolite, somewhat 
resembling gabbro. 

1808 T. Allan Names Min, ssGabhronite, . from Arendal. 
xSjS* Brand® Did, Sci. Lit, 4- Art Supp,, Gabronite, jx 
mineral found in a vein of titaniferoiis iron near Arendal in 
Norway. 

Gab buck: see Gabbock. 

Gabby [f. Gab + 

Abounding in gab ; garrulous, talkative. 

17x9 Hamilton Ep. A, Ramsay in Ramsay’s Poems ( t^2x) 
I. XQ 7 On condition I were as gabby As either thee or honest 
Haboy. 1785 R. Forbes Poems Buchan Dial. 7 Altho' mair 
gabby he may he 'i'han N estor wise and true. 1790 A. Wilson 
Callamphitre’s Elegy Poet. Wk.s. (1846) 106 iUit now nae 
niair he’ll bless their bield, Wi’ gabby cracks and stories. 
1832-53 Whisfle-Binkie tSc. Songs) Ser. i. 91 Ae mqrnin', 
wee Rabie, fu' canty and gabbie, Gat up fine his nestie an' 
buskit him braw. 1858 M. Portlous Souter Johnny it 
Had gabby skill 'Fo crack a joke. 

t Ga'bel, t'. Obs.-^^ traits. To mark (sheep) 
on the ear in some particular viay. 

S r5 [see Farthing x b]. 

abelkiad, obs. form of Gavelkind. 

Gabelll, olis, form of Gable. 

GabeHe (gabe-1). Also 5-8 gab6l(l, 6 gable, 
[a. F*. gabdky ad. med.Iv. gabella, a deriv. from 
gabluMf gabiilum^ a tax, impost, a word of Tent, 
origin; see Gavel. Cf. Pr. and Sp. gabda. It. 
gabdla. P'rom the i6th cent, it is rarely used 
by English writers except as a foreign word, refer- 
ring esp. to France and Italy.] A tax ; spec, the 
salt-tax imposed in France before the Revolution. 

14x3 Pilgr, Soade (Caxton 1483) xv. xxxiii. 81 Other 
counceylours of the kynge..haue for to .sene in special to 
gouernaunce of bis propre goodes. .gabelles and custome.s. 
c:x46o Fortescuk Abs. if Lim.Mon. x. (1885) 131 For wych 
cause the gabell off the salt, and the quaterimes of the 
wynes were graunted to the kynge by the iij estates off 
Fraunce, 1523 Ld. Berners P'rmss. 1 . civ. 187 The tbre 
estates ordenid . , that the gabell of salt shulde ron through 
the realme. 1631 Massinger Emperor East i. ii, No man 
.should dare To bring a salad from his country garden 
Without the paying gabel c 1645 Howell Lett. ii. Ixiv. 


G-ABELLER, 
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G-ABIiE. 


(1650) II. too England, .having neither the Gahells of Italy, 
the 'lallies of France, or the Accise of Holland laid upon 
them. i68x Colvil Whigs Snpplic. (tysi) 83 Like Ma.ssanello 
freeing Naples From Gabells put on roots and apples. 1721 
Strvpe Eccl Mem. II. ii. xx. 40<j. There being already 
muny new imposts and gabels, be.side the ordinary excise. 
1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters IL 34 In France.. on account 
of the heavy gabel or excise, no man dares to purify salt 
for his own table. 1794 J. Gifford Louis XVI^ 185 This 
wa.s no le.s.s than the total mjolition of the Gabelle.s through- 
out France. 183s Lytton Kienzi x. vii, A gabelle was put 
upon wine and salt. x866 Roger Prices 1. ix. 156 
With Cambridge the levy of this gabelle is regular. 

i645» Ter. TAvnoR Gi. Exemp. in. Ad § 15. 137 The 
tribute which he demands are . . Faith, Hope, and Charity ; 
no other gabels but the duties of a holy spirit, 
b, aitrik as gabdk'house., ^man, -pence. 

1650 Howell GircM's Rev, Naples 1. 15 Quarters of the 
City, where all the ^Gabell houses were. 183^ Carlyle Misc. 
(1857) IV. 76 He flung ^gabellemen and excisemen into tlie 
river Durance . . when their claims were not clear. 1884 
Athenmum t6 Aug. 209/2 Simon de Montfort’s charter for 
the remission of *gable-pence and bridge-silver to the bur- 
gesses of Leicester. 

Hence Ga'belled ///. a., liable to a gabelle or 
tax. 

1650 Howet.l GirapfPs Rev. Naples 1. 10 They wold buy 
no g.T.beird fruit. 

fGaba'ller. Obs. Also in Fr. form gabellier. 
[f. Gabislle> -eeT,] a collector of the gabelle, 
a tax-gatherer. 

1599 Sandvs Europm Spec, (1632) J59 To bee thu.s dayly 
racked, fleyed and devoured, by so many pety tyrants as it 
were with their pirolling Gabelliers. *670 Cotton Espernon 
III. xr. 539 They drew up a List of above four hundred of 
the best Families of the City, under the Title of Gabellers. 

J. Wright View Late Troub. Pref., To their tu- 
multuous burning the gabeller’s goods I think I may, not 
unaptly, compare our burning the pope, 1698 IjASSEls 
Italy II. 182 He [Masaniello] commanded them to 
cast into the fire all the goods, papers, plate, beds, hang- 
ings, vie., of the Gabelliers. 

Q-aber, obs. form of Gabbaet, 

Cyaberdine (gse’bardfo). Forms ; 6 gawbar- 
dyne, -berdyne, gabardon, -berdin, 6-7 gab* 
berclm'9, 6-9 gab(b)ardin(e, 6- gaberdine. 
[The earliest forms appear to be directly a. OF. 
gauvardine, galvardine, ga/letmrdine^ perh. a deri- 
vative of MliG. imiUcva t pilgrimage (for the 
sense cf. pelerine); the word passed into other Rom. 
Ian s. as It. gamrdzna, Sp. gabardina, the latter of 
which has influenced the form of the Eng. word.] 

1 . A loose upper garment of coarse material j 
a smock frock* 

XS*® Lane, Wills (Ch«tham Soc ) I. 39, I heqiieth unto 
lltill Thom‘ s Beke my gawbardyne to make hym a gowne. 
S567 Drant I-/orace*s Efi. to Maecenas in Art Poet. C iij a, 
My cote is bare, my gawberdyne amis. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 
II. ii. 40 My best way is to creei>e vnder his Gaberdine. 
1663 Butler Hud, i. iil 917 He disrob’d his Gaberdine. 
X791 Cowper Odyss. xix. 397 Spread his couch .with fleecy 
gaberdines And rugs of splendid hue. 1859 T.,ang Wand. 
India 158 A huge pocket at the back of his chogah (a sert 
of gaberdine). 

b. As a garment worn by Jews, perh. orig. a 
reminiscence of Shakspere’s phrase. 

Shaks. Merck. K i. iii, 113 You . . spet vpon my 
Jewish gaberdine. ^ 18x7 Mar. Edgeworth Harrington ’in. 
(1832I 28 Before his eyes we paraded the effigy of a Jew, 
dre.ssed in a gabardine of rag.s and paper. 1820 Scott 
Jvankos V, The very gaberdine I wear is borrowed from 
Reuben of Tadcaster. 

e. As worn by almsmen or beggars. 

1839 Carlyle Chartism iii, tax Scramble along,. with 
thy pope’s tiaras.. and beggar’s gabardine, iSfld Rogers 
Agric. Iff Prices I. v, 120 The garb of the^ fourteenth cen- 
tury is still seen in the almsman’s gaberdine. xSgo F. W. 
Robinson Very Strange Family x^sAvs, long blue gaberdine 
fluttering in the breeze. 

d. In local use, a child’s loose fr 'ck or pinafore. 
Mod, {Kent)., ‘If you put a good gaberdine on a child it 
covers everything else, and makes him look tidy.’ 

2 . transf, and fig. Dress, covering ; also (with 
allusion to Shaks. Temp 11. ii. 40), protection. 
TS94 Carew Huarte's Exam. Wits Ded. of Transl., 
Your Booke returneth vnto you clad in a Cornish Galmrdine. 
1645 Milton Tetreu'h. Wks. (1847) 206/1 If his canonical 
galiardine of text and letter do not now sit too close about 
him. 1847 Ld, G. Bentinck in Croker Papers 8 Sept. 
(1884^ They have crawled into the House of Commons 
under the gabardine of the Whlg.s. 1B79 Lowell Let. 
15 Jan., I.ett. (18941 IT. 266 I'here are gve®^^ patches of 
green on the brown j^aberdine of the Campina. 

Hence Ga’berdined ppl. a., clothed in a gaber- 
dine. 

X863 W. B. J ERROLD Sign. Distr. 263 The gaberdined Jews 
chattered ince.ssantiy. 

Ga’berluii 2 Eie (g 0 e:b 3 .il 27 *Dzi, -yi\ Sc. Also 6 
pi. (?or genitive) gabirlonzeis, 9 gaberloony. 
[Of unknown origin ; -lunzie is traditional Sc. 
spelling for -lunyie (see G), which would be pro- 
nounced (-liimyi}.] 

1 . A strolling beggar or mendicant. Also, a 
beadsman ' see Beadsman 2 b). 

1508 in Pitcairn Crim, Trials Scotl. I. i. 61 Nov. 19 — 
Andrew Crosj^ar, Convicted . . of art and part of the 
Slaughter of Adam Turnbull of Chalmerlane-Newtoune, 
and Adam Turnbiile, called Gahirlenzeis. 1794 Pickering 
* Keen hlaws the Wind'* in Bums'' Whsj. (1856) IV. 91 The 
Gaber-lnnzie tirls my sneck. And .shivering tells hi.s waefu’ 
tale. xSi6 Scott Antig. xii, It just does its oflice in bark- 


ing at a gaberlunzie like me. 1826 J. Wilson Noct. A mhr. 
Wks. 1855 I. 64 The political Economy creatures are a cruel 
.set — greedier themselves than gaberlunzies. x8g$ Gd. 
Words 280 Gaberlunzies, with blue coat and tin badge, still 
wandered from door to door begging. *88o Blackw. Mag. 
Apr. 476 Crowds of sturdy beggars and gaberlunzies in the 
highest degree picturesque, a.ssail him. 

Jig, 1836 R- A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) II. 265 That 
gaberlunzie. Memory (whose wallet has so many holes), 
would step in ofteuer 

appositively. Jaxj<M Song in Ramsay Tead. Misc.^ 
The Gaberlunzie-mau, 1810 Scott Antiq. xxvii, I’here 
was never sic a braw propine as this sent .. through the 
hands of a gaberlunzie beggar. 1824 — Redganntlet Let. 
xi, An auld gaberlunzie fiddler. 18. . Whittier Wks. 
(1889) 1 . 337 We used to see one or more * gaberlunzie men 
pack on shoulder and staff in hand. 

transf. 1830 Galt Laivrie T. i. ii, The gaberloony winter 
arose from the chumly-lug. 

2 . App. the trade or calling of gaberlunzie. 

It is perhaps from this instance that the sense of * wallet ‘ 
has been derived by editors. 

? <2 1700 Song in Ramsay Tead. Misc. (1733) To 

follow me frae town to town And carry the Gaberlunzie on. 

Gabert, ol>s. form of Gabbakt. 

GaMan (g^^’bian). ff. the name of the locality 
where it is found.] Gahian oil (see quot.). 

1832 Brande Diet. Sci. Lit. 4' Art Supp., Cabian oi% a 
petroleum or mineral naphtha exuding from the strata at 
Gabian, a village in Languedoc. 

Gabion (g^*‘bion). Forms: 6-7 gabbion(e, 7 
gab(b)yon, 0 - gabion, [a. F. gabion, ad. It. 
gahhione augmentative of gabbia cage -L. cavea. 
Cf. It. gcigfia ~ F, cage cavea : see Cage.] 

1 , A wicker basket, of cylindrical form, usually 
open at both ends, intended to be filled with earth, 
for use in fortification and engineering. 

1579 Digges Siratiot. 1x3 Grapnd Maunds, or Gabbions. 
1398 Barret Theor. Warres v, iv. 137 'I'o place and fill the 
gabbions ; to digge earth fqrthe same. 1625 Massinger Netv 
Wav V. i, With these gabions guarded, Unload my great 
artillery. 1636 Davenant Siege Rhodes i. Dram. Wks. 
1873 iii* 289 More gabions, and renew the blinds. 1747 
Gentl. Mag. 437 The sapper, .putting the earth which he 
diggs up into the gabion.^ 1828 J. M. Spf.abman Ar/V. 
Gunner (ed. 2> 229 There is also a smaller description of 
gabions, in the form of a frustum of a cone, 1874 Knight 
Diet, Meclu 1 . 932 Gabions filled with stones are used in 
civil engineering an defences for starlings of bridges. 1876 
Bancroft //it. U. S. V. Ivii. 131 The gabions and the 
interstices of the fascines were filled with .snow. 

% 2 . Used fig. (with some unexplained allusion) 
by Scott. 

ax$32 Scott in Harper's Mag. LXXVUI. (1880) 779 
[Gabions are] curio?iitie.s of small intrinsic value, whether 
rare books, antiquities, or small articles of the fine or of the 
useful arts. 1837 IUjckhart Scott <1838) VII. 218 Sir 
Walter.. began, .to dictate to Laldlaw what he designed to 
publish in theu.sual novel shape, under thetitleof ‘ Reiiquise 
U’rottcosienses, or the Gabions of Jonathan Oldbuck’. 

3 , atirib, as gabion-battery.^ stuff ; gabion-knife, 
a knife for cutting the osier twigs in making 
gabions. 

1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hih. iii. ii. (i8xo) 525 Nor wood 
for necessary use, or gabion stuffe within three miles of it. 

Gabionade (^'e‘'bidne^d). Also 8-9 gabion- 
nade. [ad. F.gahionnade : see Gabion and -ade.] 
A work formed of gabions, whether in fortification 
or engineering. 

1706 in Phillips (ed Ker.sey), Gdbionuado. xgzt in Bailey, 
Gabionneuie. 1828 J. M. Spearman Brit. Gunner 2) 231 
Gabionnade, a term employed to denote a work tiirown up 
in haste. 18S0 Kinglake Crimea "SH. vi. 375 The con- 
struction of a thick gabionade. 1^3 Times 29 May xxjx 
Engineers put together J ones’s gabions, and with them and 
sandbags constructed a gabionade. 

Gabionage ( g^* 'bioned^). [ad. F. gahionnage : 
see Gabion and -age.] collect. Gabions as a 
whole; the supply of gabions (Webster 1S64). 
Gabionate (gf^’*bionif‘t), v. [f. Gabion + 
-ATE 3 .] trans. To protect with or as with gabions. 

rt 1693 Urquhart Rabelais in. viiL 72 His Lady, .advised 
him to shield, fence, and gabionate it with a. .Helmet. 

GaMoned (jge^'hi^nd), ppl. a. [f. Gabion + 
-ED ^.] Having gabions or something resembling 
gabions; protected with or as with gabions. 

1589 Late Voy. Sp. A Port, (i88i'> 59 The 4 day were 
planted, .two demie Canons and two Culverings against the 
towne, defended or gabbioned with a crosse wall, xdr® 
Lushington Repet. Semi, in Phenix (1708) 11 . 484 A firm 
Rock sprt.ad out of the Roots of Golgotha, gabion’d and 
rough-cast with Flint. 16^ T, Stafford Pac, Hib. m. vi. 
(iSio) S47 The place will be so trenched and gahioned, as 
3-ou must runne upon assured death, i860 Russell Diaiy 
India I. 378 Floating batteries, strongly parapetted and 
gahioned. 

fG'Bibioulzed, pa. pple. Obs.^^ [See -ize.] 
- Gabioned. 

x6ix Florio, Gabbionized. 

Gable(g^‘*b’l),.fAA Forms: <x. Sc.B-ndfiorth. 4-g 
gavel (1, 4^ gavyll, 5 gavnl, gawill, 4, 7 gavil(l. 
/ 3 , 5 gabyl, gabml, 7-8 gabel(l, 4- gable. [The 
northern form gavel (still in .Scotland pron. g^'v’l) 
is perh. directly a. ON. gad masc., of the same 
meaning (Sw. gafvel., Da. gavl). The southern 
ioxm gable might be a dial, variant of this (cf. nabh 
for navel), but is more prob. a. OF, gable, jable 
masc., which is not found in other Kom. langs., 
and is prob, a. ON. gajl. 


The corresponding words in the other Teut. langs. (OTeut. 
types *gatld, -Ijd) ha\e the sense of ‘fork ' : so OK, g(e)afol, 
OS. gajlia (Galle'e OS, Texts xs7)% yiOn. gajge/{e (Du, 
giiffet), OHCJ. gabala (MHG., mod.G. gabel) fern. ; app. 
cognate are Olr. gnbul, gobul, Welsh gafi, fork (of 
the body, of a branch) ; the L. gabalus, app. meaning 
some kind of gallows or cro.ss, is by some supposed to 
be lit. ‘fork’, and to have been adopted from Teut. 
or Celtic. In Goth, and WGer. the sense ‘ gable ’ is 
expressed bj^' words that appear to be related by ablaut 
to the word for ‘fork’; Goth, gibla wk. masc. TfTepwtoF, 
‘pinnacle’ of the temple, MDu gkevel (Oxx. gevel), OHG. 
gibil (mod. G. giebel) masc. With different sense, but agree- 
ing in root, grade, and suffix, are OHG. gebal head, 
gibilla crown of the head, app. cognate with Gr. head 

(OAr. root '*ghehlt). Possibly the primitive meaning of the 
words way have been ‘top’, ‘vertex’; this may have 
given rise to the sense of ‘gable’, and this latter to the 
sense of ‘fork’, a gable being originally formed by two 
pieces of timber crossed at the top .supporting the end of 
the roof-tree (see Fork 7).] 

1 . The vertical triangular piece of wall at the end 
of a ridged roof, from the level of the eaves to the 
summit. 

«. 1374 in Hist. Dmiebn. Scrip, ires App. p. cxli, Unum 
gave] capellae super portam. 1379 Mem. Ripou iSurtees) 
III, 101 Emendand. in le Wrstgavell, 154?. 3//. c 1423 
Wyntoun Cron. vii. x. 275 That west gawill alsua In 
till hys tyme all gert he ma. Durham Househ. 

Bk, (Surtees) 176 Ac in fine aulse super le gavylls. x68o 
A. Haig in J. Russell Haigs xi. (x88ii 309 Putting upe in 
the waster gavills, to the heads, 3 chimlies. 1703 T. N. 
City 4* C. Purchaser 148 Gavel, a word used by some, by 
which they mean the same as Gable. 1733 Scots Mag. 
Apr. 164/1 The gavel of. .Reid’s land.. to be taken down 
and rebuilt. 1894 Crockett Lilac Sunbonnet 77 Sitting 
by the gable end ( the ‘ gavel ’ as it was locally expressed). 

c X386 Chaucer Miller ’' s T. 385 And whan thou . , 
hast .. broke an hole on heigh upon ti e gable Unto the 
gardin-ward, over the stable. cxc"gs Lydg. Min, Poems 
204 Wyde as a chirche that hath a galiyl. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 141 The principal Rafters, Purlins, Gables, 
%LC. are also fram’d and set up. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth 
iii, Be at the lattice window on our east gable by the very 
peep of dawn. 1839 Miss Mfi ford in l..’Estrange Life 
(1870) HI, vii. 97 A porch and great gables with spread- 
eagles distinguish it. 1876 Mi.ss Braddon J. Haggard's 
Dan. I. 5 'With steep gables and curious abutments. 

transf. 1896 Sir R. 'I'emple Story of my Life 1. x. 2x2 
The icy and snowy gables, towers, pinnacles of the mid- 
Himalayan range. 

b. Any architectural menUer having the foim 
of a gable, as a tiiangiilnr canopy over a window 
or a doorway. See (jABLE-ENi) 2. 

1830 Parker Gloss. Archit. ted. 5) 223 Gablets, small orna- 
mented gables formed over tabernacles, niches, butiresse.s, etc. 

2 . The triangular- topped end wail of a building ; 
a gable-end. 

1362 Langl. P. pi. a. in. 50 Woklu>^tow Glnse ]>e Gal le and 
graue t?erinne )?i noine. c 1440 Promp. I ’atv. 183/2 Gabyl, 
or gable, pykyd walle. a i66x Fui.lkr Worthies, Exeteri, 
(1662) 273 The Houses stand .sidewaies backward into their 
Yards, and onely endwaies with their Gables towards the 
Street. 1806 Gazetteer Scotl. (ed. 2) 318 Towards the 
street, the ends or gables of the hou.ses are placed. 1874 
in Parker Goih. A rchii. Gloss. 324. 

B. Mech, (See quot.) 

1888 Lockwood's Dici.^ Mech, Engin,, Gable, the outer 
ends of the cranked portion of a crank shaft. Dressing this 
down square is termed cutting the gable. 

4 alt rib, and Comb,, as gable-helffy, -coping, 
-perch, -roof (hence gable-roofed aclj.) , -mall : gable- 
shaped adj. ; gable-wise adv. ; gable-cresting — 
gable-coping ; 'f* gable-fork « Foek sh. 7 ; gable- 
window, a window in the gable or gable-end of 
a building. 

1804 E. H. Barker Summ, in Guyenne 67 A little old 
Gothic church with a *gable-helfry . i860 G. E. Street 
in Archml. Cantiana 111 . 115 Surmounted by a high- 
pitched roof, finished with ’’gable-copings and crosses. 
1886 Willis & Clark Cambridge III. 553 Elaborate ’^gable- 
cresting of the time of James L 1371 Durli, Haim, Roils 
(Surtees) in Reparabit unam grangiam de uno paredesiles 
et duobus *gauilforks 1853 M. Arnold Balder Po<. ms 1877 
I. 151 And in Valhalla from his *gable-pcreh I’he golden 
crested cock began to crow. 1850 Parker Gloss. Archit. 
(ed. s) 254 A hipped-i oof is quite distinct from a ’’‘gable- 

roof. 1742 Browne Willis Sttm'ey Caih, IL [III.] 334 The 

f reat Cross Isle or Transept is * Gabel I roof’d in a slopijig 
'ashion. 1850 Leitch Muller's A nc. A rt § 46 I n tl e walls of 
Mycenae and Larissa,. are to be found ^gable-shaped pas- 
sages ionned of blocks resting against each other. 1442 
Building Accis. Thame Ch. in Oxf. Archit. 4 Hist, Soc. 
Proc, 11860-4) N. S. 1 . 274 John Walschef 5 dajy.s for to take 
a dowm y *gabul wall. x886 Willis & Clark Cambridge II. 
162 Th'fe space between the screen and the gntle wall of the 
Hall. 1447-8 Hkn, yi in LyiftEtoa Coll. (1875! 501 A giete 
%able wyndowe of ix dayes. 1872 Rusktn I^ors Clav. xxi. 
J2 A branch or two of larch, set ’‘^gable-wise across them, 
t G'a'''ble, sbl^ Obs. Also 5-6 gabul(le, 6 
gabel(l. A variant of Cable sb., frequent in the 
! 15-1 6th c. Also aitrib. and Comb., gable-rope ; 
gable- like, -lon^ adcf,. 

\ 1420 [see Cable]. 0x440 Sir Eglam. 1x03 Hys gabulle 

and hys ropys everechone Was portrayed verely. c 1440 
Bone Flor. 1864 They stroke the sayle, the gahuls hraste. 
They hyed them a hettur spede. c *500 Debate Carpenter's 
Tools in Halliw. Nugm Poet. 18 ‘ Softe, ser,’ seyd the ga- 
bulle-rope, ‘ Methinke gode ale is in 5our tope.’ 1533 A ct 27 
Hen. VII I, c. 4 § 4 Any per-son . . taking any vitailes, 
gabehs, ropes, ankens, or sayles. *342 Lam. 4- Piteous 
Treat, in HarL Misc. (Malh.) I. 239 Our shyppes, lo.syng 
theyr ancres and gables, were broken and beaten in peces. 
1582 N. Lichefteld tr. Casiattkedd's Cong. E. Ind. ix. 
25 b. Those which watched in the shippe Berrio, felt the 
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gabell of tbe same wagging. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Bemi$ 
(1658) 156 Revenge of malice is too little to satisfie a serpent, 
she twineth her gable-like body about the throat of the 
amazed elephant. 1608 — Serpents (165^ 61:2 She twineth 
her gable-long body abou t his neck . 1615 Chapman Odyss, v. 
333 Which, with di.spatch, he wrought, Gables, and halsters, 
tacklings. 

b. fig. Bonds, chains. 

1603 Content, Lib. ^ Prod. n. iv. in Hazl. Dodstey 
VIIL 350 Sweet Money, that gables of bondage unbinds. 

Hence fCJ-a'Ible v., ?to stretch ropes across, 

1649 Thonmsson Tracts (Brit. Mus.) CCCCXLIL vi. 52 
They had gabled all their streets. 

Gable ' r/. [f. Gable sk^'\ a. trans. To 
make (a roof) end in a gable, b. intr. To form 
gables, 

1848 B. Webb *$’<&. Ecebes. 14 The roofs of all four 
arms of the great cross are extremely high; but though 
gabling nobly in the nave and transept fronts, and ending 
apsiclally in the choir, they are all four hipped in the most 
ugly way, instead of gabling on the central lantern. 1874 
Micklethwaite Mod, Par. Churches 23 Its roof mu.st be 
gabled. 

Gable, ohs. form of Gabble, Gabelle. 
Gabled (giF‘*b’ld), ppl. a. [f. Gable or v. + 
-ED.] Furnished with a gable or g^ables. 

18^ Fkeem AN ^ iSq Covered with a cupola, which 
again is sometimes gabled. 186a H. Marryat Year in 
Sweden II. 235 Before you .stand.s an old gabled man.siari. 
1877 Mrs. Forrester Mignon I. 48 A low long house with 
gabled roof. 1886 Mary Linskilt, in Gd. Words 5 Some of 
the houses stood with their gabled ends towards the street, 

Ga*bl©-eMld. An end-wail that is surmounted 
by a gable. 

a. 1464 Noiiingkam Rec> II. 374 A lode cley to dawbe 
|>e gavulende with. 1597 ^Fllls /mK N. C. (Surtees i860) 
344 Ahoute one yeard al>ove the floore, on tlie south gavell 
end. 1793 Macneill WiU ^ Jean 1. xxii, Up the gavel 
end thick spreading, Crap the clasping ivy green. 

B. 1437 m Heath Grocers’ Comp. (1869) 5 The We-st 
Gahylende of the Halle. 1563 J, Heywood Prmf. Epigr. 
<1:867) 179 Gable endes, cambers, parlors. 1601 B. Jonscin 
T*i>elasier lit. i, I affect not these high gable-ends, the.se 
Tuscan tops, nor your coronets, nor your arches, nor > our 
pyramids. X708 S. Molyneux in PhU. Trans. XXVI. 
38, I found all was done on or near the Gabel-end of the 
House. X838 LYTTONyl&Y 61 J3o tell me to whom that 
old house belongs — with the picturesque gable-end, and 
Gothic turrets. 1840 Barham ingol. Leg.^ Leg, Folkestone t 
The numerous gable-ends and bayed windows. 1878 Sir 
G. Scott Afxkit. I. 296 Perhaps now only .some 
one gable-end. .shows the nohte scale of the ancient church, 
t 2. Used for Gable sit. > r, r b. Obs, 

1633-33 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) If. 

607 The Gable-ends oner the Wmdowe.s in y Roofe to be 
of Bricke. ^ 1703 Moxon Mech. PSverc. 163 I'he Angle a 
Gable-end is set to, is called the Pitch of the Gable-end. 

A iransf. zndjig. 

Mathias Pars. Lit. (ijgB) 329 Lord Monboddo Iie- 
lieved., that men had once tails depending from the gable 
end of their hodie.s. 1834 Ox/. Um'v. I’ifag. I. 16 They have 
. .satisfied themselves with narrow, comrncted, and, as it 
were, gable end view.s of tlie monetary edifice. 

Ifence ©a'ble-emded having a gable-end. 

1833 P. Nicholson jPm:/. Bur Id. 129 Gable-ended roofs, 
unless properly supported by ties, are liable to thrust out 
the walls. 1851 H. Melville Whale ii. 10 A gable-ended 
old house, one side palsied as it were and leaning over suidly. 

Gablet (gJ‘*blet), [a. A¥.gabl€ti see Gable 
j/l' and -ET.] A lit lie gable, esp. one constructed as 
an ornament over a tal>ernacle, niche, buttress, etc. 

£13^ Contracts for tomb of Rich. // Anne in Rymer 
Fimer-a (1709) Vll. 798/r Et auxi ferronnt Tabernacles, 
appelles Hovels, ove Gabletz, de dit Metall Endorrez, as 
Testes.] a 1440 Sir Degrem. 1462 AUe the wallus of geete. 
With gaye gablettus and grete, isia-a Contract 4 jan. in 
Willis&ClarkCrtW^r/nf^^iiiSSd) I.bioVv iih FynyaUes,ryfant 
gablettes, Batelmentes. .and euery other thyng belongyng 
to the same. 1846 Ecclesiol. V. 17 l*hese are generally 
worked in the three faces into gablets. 1861 7 imes 12 Oct.., 
A dim perspective of gables, gablets, dormers, and pointed 
roofs. x866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. JVeighb. ii. (1878) 20 
It lifted its gablet carved to look like a canopy. 

Hence G^’bleted ppi. a., furnished with a gablet 
or gablets. 

1^5 Aihenseum No. 1959. 658/3 A column, .surmounted by 
a gablc-ted head, *887 Stratford-on-Avon Her, 21 Oct. 8/3 
The central spire has on four opposite sides gableted spire 
lights. 

Gablett, obs. form of Goblet. 

Gabling, obs. form of Gabbling. 

Gablock (gse-blpk). Obs. exc. dial. Also 9 
gabiack, gafiLoek. [var. of Gavelock.] 

f 1 . An artiftcial metallic spur for a fighting 
cock. Obs. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury n. 252/2 Gablocks are Spurs 
made of Iron, or Bra.ss, or Sil\ er and are fixed on the I^eg.s 
of such Cocks as want their natural Spurs, some call them 
Gaffs. 1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 1848 in Craig, and in 
mod. Diets. 

2 . dial. An iron crowbar. 

c 1746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) Vie^o Lane, Died. Wks, 
<18621 62 I'ruth on honesty, .ston os stiff os o gablocfc. 1747 
YLomors Miner’s Diet. s.v. Gablock. .we are seldome with- 
out one in the Works, which is .straight and about a Yard 
long, and of very good Use to wrest a Stone, or a Sfiark of 
Ore that is large. X855 Morton Cyd. Agric, II. 723 Gablock^ 
Gaartelock^ an iron bar for putting up hurdles with. 

Gaboard, obs, form of Gabbabt. 

GalJllel (g^'“briel). [Heb. Cahhrul 

(LXX and N.T. TaBp ’qK).'] I’he name of one of 
the archangels: see Dan. ix. 21 j Lake i. 19, 26, 


Used in certain phrases, as GabrieUbell (see 
qiiot) ; Gabriel(* 3 )-hound (seequots.); Gabriel- 
raeh©, -raohet (m some dialects corruptly 
rakb, '■ratchet) — Gabrielfiound. 

1849-53 Rock Ck. of Fathers HI. ix. 338 There yet hang.s 
the ^Gabriel-bell . .which the sexton had to ring at morn and 
evening every day as a bidding to the people, .that they 
should greet our Lady with these five * Hail Marys'- ? 16. . 
Kennett in MS. Lansd. 1033 in Caih. Angl. x^^ note. At 
Wednesbury in Staffordsh're, the colliers going to their 
pits early in the morning hear the noise of a pack of hounds 
m the air, to which they give the name of “Gabriel's 
Hounds, though the more sober and judicious take them 
only to be wild geese, making this noise in their flight. 
xStS Whitby Gtoss,^ Gabriel hounds^ the flocks of yelping 
wild geese high in the air, migrating southward in the 
twilight evenings of autumn, their cry being more audible 
than the assemblage is visible. As the foreboden; of evil, 
eople close their ears and cover their eyes until thepihalanx 
as passed over. 1483 Cath. A ngl. 3147/2 “Gabrielle rache, 
camalion, [1808-25 }h.uvs.s,ors,Gaubertie-skelh. .a hobgoblin 
who. .has been heard to make a loud roaring, accompanied 
with a barking similar to that of little dogs , .and a clattering 
resembling that of shells striking against each other. 
Lanarks.\ 1891 Atkinson Last of GiantkiUers 196 He also 
told me a very great deal about the Gabriel -rachet . . and 
all that it could ever foreshow. 1893 J, H. Turner Hist. 
Brighonse myi No wonder that hobgoblins . , gabble-ratches 
and headless-horses scoured the country, 
t Gabrill, ? punning altcrntion of Gabble sb, 
1596 Nashe Saffron Walden Wks. (Grosart) II L 78 Now 
where be our honorable Caualiers, that keepe such a prating 
and a gabrill about our Gabrieli and his admirable stile, 
Gabronite: see Gabbeonitk. 

Gaby ( g/‘ * bi ; dial, gq* bi) , collar^, and dial. Also 
gab(b)ey, gawby, gauvey. [orig. in north, and 
midland dialects ; of unknown etymology ; some 
have suggested a connexion with Gape (cf. Icel. 
gapi * rash, reckless person ’) ; but the dial, forms 
hardly favour this.] A simpleton. 

1796 Grose Diet, Vulg. Tongue {gd. 3) Gabey, gi foolish 
fellow. 1833 Marryat P. Simple xx.xiv. The marine officer 
is a bit of a gaby, and takes offence where none was meant. 
1848 Thackkray Van. FairXxCxi, She is still whimpering 
after that gaby of a husband ^ 1863 Mrs. Ibocoop Yorksh. 
Dial.., He^s such a gauvey it’s now use to tell him how to 
do it. *875 OuiDA Signa I. iv. 47 What a gaby a man is 
without a wife ! 18S5 Stevenson Childs Gam. 78 While we 
stand watching her, .Staring like gabies. 

Hence Ga’byliood [-hood], the state or condition 
of a gaby ; a state resembling that of a gaby. 

1836 Frasers Mag. XI Y. 736 The narrative oiiiens with 
a very lively descriplian of the gabyhood of Paris in 1579. 

Gad (g£Bdb Forms: 4-7 gadd, 5-6 gadde, 
8 “9 Sc. gaud, gawd, 4- gad. [a. ON. gadd r 
spike, nail»sOHG. and MliG. Goth, gazd-s 

O'Feut. *gazdo-z (cf. L. hasted). From the 
OTeut. deriv. *'gazdjd comes OH G.^»pr/r? {(S.gerte')., 
OE. ^ierdf gyrdi see Yard. The original 
sense is probably that of * spike ' (as in Goth, and 
ON.), but the name is also given to the handle 
or shaft to which this is fixed (as in L. hasta) ; 
hence the meaning ‘rod’. The development of 
the word in Eng. has also been influenced by its 
similarity, both in form and in meaning, to OE. 
gddGoM\ with which it is not originally connected. 
The forms are not always easy to separate.] 

1 . A sharp spike of metal. Obs. exc. I/ist. 
a 1225 Leg. Rath. 1945 Let purhdriuen brefter Jze .spaken 
& te felien mid irnene gadien. ’t a 1400 Morte Art h. 3621 
Orjune gaddes of stele, ghywes of irync._ 15^ Golding 
Cs£%ar VII. 225 b, Stakes of a fote long stickl full of Iron 
hokes, and theis thei called gaddes (L. sitmuios\. 1600 
F. Walker Sp. Mandndlle 145 b, A light Armour.. full of 
short sharpe gaddes or Bodkins. 1834 [see Gadung*]. 
1868 CussANs Her. viu 104 It [the cakrap] was formed of 
four .short but strong spikes, or Gads. 

t b. Applied to a stylus. Obs. 

1570 Foxe tr. Prudent iud Death Cassianusxn A, M. 
(ed. 2I 129/1 These gads were but their i>ens wherewyth 
1‘heyr tables wrytten were. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. i. 103, 
I will ^oe get a leafe of brassc, And with a Gad of Steele 
will write these words. 

e. =G.\DLrNo L (Cf. Gad a.) 

*830 Mkvrick Illustr. And. Arms ArmourVisuiti Ixxix, 
P'ig. 2. A long gauntlet of the time of Eluabeth- In this 
specimen the gads lap over upwards. 

2 - A bar of metal, esp. of iron or steel ; also, an 
ingot. ? Obs, In Her., ‘ a rectangular plate of 
steel, borne in the Arms of the Ironmongers’ 
Company’ (Cussans). 

cxz^Gen. 4* Ex. 3185 On an gold gad 3e name god Is 
graiien. 1387 Trkvisa Higden (Rolls) VL 199 Siegges and 
hameres, wij? j e whiche sraythes srayteh and tempre]^ grete 
gaddes of iren. 1430-40 Lvoa Bockas ix, xxxi. (1554) 
210 b, 'rheodorus . .On his body layde gaddes read brenning. 
1513 Douglas AEnds viii. xii. 50 Slang gaddis of irne, and 
.staue Last gret plente. 1581 W. Stafford Exam. Compl. 
ii. {1876) 60 Then I had sg, Uefe Imue smal gadds or plats of 
Siluer and Gold,^ without any coyne at al, 1587 Mirr. 
Mag.^ Wolsey |vu, To fawning do^'gs some times I gaiie 
a bone, And flong some jscrapps to" such as nothing had ; 
But in tny hand-s, .still keiH: the golden gad. That seru’d my 
turrie. 1686 Plot Siaffordsh. 374 They cut it [steel] into 
narrower harrs about half an inch over, and then break it 
into short pieces of an inch, or two inches long, call’d Gadds. 
1703 Moxom Meek. Exerc .. 58 Fkmish-stedl is made, .some 
in Bars and some iu Gads. X741 Compl, Fam.-Pirce i. L 
69 Quenching, .in this Liquor a Gad ca Steel, aliout eight 
or ten Inches long. 1814 Scott IVair, xxx, * Dell be in me 


but I put this bet gad down her throat,' 1826 Ann. Reg^ 
Chron. 29/2 The ^ud or iron bar and the ring to which he 
was fastened. [Cf. Gaid.] 1895 Crockett Men of Mosskags 
377 After levelling a file [of soldiers] with his gaud of iron. 

b. Afining. A pointed tool of iron or steel (see 
quot, 1H81). 

1671 Phil. Trans. VI. 2104 The Instruments commonly 
used in Mines .. are .. Gadds, or Wedges of 2/. weight 
4 square, well steeled at the point. 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Snpp. ,Gad, in mining, .is a .small punch of iron with a long 
handle of wood, i&o Mar. Edgeworth Lame Jervm 
i. (1832) 6 A pickaxe and a gad were put into my hands. 
1881 Raymond Mining Gloss , Gad, t. a steel wedge, a. a 
small iron punch with a wooden handle used to break up ore. 

3 . A Spear. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1548 W. Fattkh Exped. Scott, in Arb, Garner HI. 85 Four 
or five of this Captain’s prickens with their gads ready 
charged, /bid. 133 The Scottish prickers, within less thai^ 
their gtid’s length asunder, a 1555 Ridley in Cert, godly 
Conf. (X556) 33 h, I Iiaue knowen my contreiemen watche 
nignteand daie in their harnesse. .and their speares in their 
hands (you call them nortlien gads). 1820 Sco’I't Monast. xiv, 

I took a young Southern fellow out of saddle with my l^ce,, 
and cast him, it might be, a gad’s length from liLs nag. 

4 . A pointed rod or stick used for driving oxen; 
a goad ; also dial, (see quots. 1796 and 1855). 

c 1300 Havclok 279 Al Engelond was of him adrad So his jjo 
be.ste fro \>b gad. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvin. xiv. 
(1493' 774 An oxe hercle yockyth the oxen.. and pricketh 
the slowe with a gad and niakyth them drawe euen. 1:314 
Barclay Cyt. <V Upiondyshm. Percy Soc.) 15 Than brought 
oiir Lorde to them the carte & harowe, The gad & the 
wliyp. is^ CovKHDALE ‘jfudg. ni. 31 Sarngar.. which slewe 
sixe huiiurelh Philistynes with an oxes gadd, 1607 A. 
Riding Kec 1x383) 1. 78 'J'ho. Hildreth pre.sentcd for that 
armed with gaikles he h.ad n.ssauited John Pearson. 1796 
W. M arshall Yorksh. (ed. 2) I I, 321 a supple, tapering 

rod, .six or seven feet long, with a leathern thong, a!>out 
three feet long, fastened to the weaker end. X855 Robinson 
Whitby Gloss., Gad, a tapering rod ended with a leather 
thong as a whip for drivin^^ a team of horses or oxen, 1863 
T. L. W. By -gone Days xoThe long gad or goad with which 
he impelled the horses or oxen. 

fb. Phrase. Upon the gad: as if pricked with 
a gad; siifldcnly. (Cf. upon the spur of ih€ 
momenti) Obs. 

1605 Shaks, Lear 1. ii. 26 All this done Vpon tlie gad? 

6. dial. A rod or wand, esp. a fishing-rod. Also, 
a stake or stout stick. 

^S3S Fisher Wks. (1876) 395 And hys blessed beade so 
Crowned, they dyd beate it downe with a gadde, or a harde 
Reede. 1:55a Himoet, Angling gad, or voddt,perika. 1796 
W. Marshall Yorksh. (ed. 2) Gloss, s.v. |E. l>. S.), A fi.shing. 
rod is in like manner called a ‘fishing-gad'. 1829 T. 
Doubleday P'tsher’s Ca/t in Anniversary 64 Then up an’ 
rig your gads. And to it, fishers, to it I 1847 Foster in 
Wkistle-Binkie (Scot. Song-k) Sen n. (1890) 330 The lang 
snia’ taper gad is swung Around wi easy slight. 1863 Barnes 
Dorset Gloss-, Ga>i, a hedge stake, or stout stick. 1887 
T. Hardy Woodlanders iii. An armful of gads thrown on 
the siill hot embers caused them to blaze up cheerfully. 

6. A measuring rod i'or land ; hence, a measure of 
length differing in various districts. Cf. Goad sh. 

<7x440 Promp. Pant. 184/1 Gad, to mete wytlie londe 
(/’, gadde, or rodde), decempeda. xsoa Arnolds Chron. 
(1811) 173 In dyum odur placis in this lande they mete 
ground by pollis gaddis and roddis some be of xviij. foote 
some of XX fote and som xvi fote in lengith. 1599 Skene De- 
Verb. Sign. s. v. l^articata, Ane rod is ane .siaffe, or gade of 
tymmer, quhairwith land is measured. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey, Gad, or Geometrical Pearoh, a Measure of Ten 
Foot, and in some places but Nine Foot. 

b. A division of an open pasture, in Lincolnshire 
usually feet wide; = Swath. 

*593 Kirton-in-Lindsey Court Roll {N, IV. Line, Glossi). 
1717 .V. Riding Rec. VU. 283, 1 am seized of . . four gads in 
the Bishop Ings. Act Inclos. S. Kelsey iq Owners 

and Proprietors of (kids in a certain Piece of Ground .. 
each Gild being Two Roods, Two Perches and a Half. 

7 . Comb. : gad-bit (see quot.) ; gad- cracking 
gad-whip ; gad-crook, -hook, -meadow 

(see quots.); gad-nail (see quot. 1841); gad- 
sledge Minmg, a sledge hammer for driving gads ; 
t gad-sta£f ^ Gad 4; t gad-steel (see quot. 
1703); gad- stick = Gad r/1.14; f gad-wand 
(iAD sbA 4, 6 ; gad-whip, a heavy cart-whip. Also 
Gad-bek, Gad-brkezb, Gad-fly, Gad-man. 

*847-78 Halliwell, *Gad-bit, a nail-passer. Z841 Hamp- 
.SON Medii AEvi KaleniL I. 182 At Hun don, in Lincoln- 
shire, there is still annually practised on this day [Palm 
Sunday] a remarkable custom, cxilled *Gad Cracking. 
1SS6 Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk., * Gad-crook, a long 
pole with an iron htx)k or daw, X847--78 Halliwell* 
*Gad-hoofe, a long pole with an iron hook attached to it. 
Somerset. X787 Smst. Manor Kirion-in-Lindsey in N. lY. 
Line. Gloss, s. v., All the kinds in the Ings are laid out in 
gads or swaths ; they are called *gad-meadows. i37S“6 
Abingdon Acc. < Camden) 28 Item in clauis, *gadnayl et 
bordnayl , . ij f . ij (x/. X841 Hartshorne Salop, Antigua 

Gloss., Gadnail, a long and stout nail used chiefly in 
fiustening posts and rails. 1874 J. H. Collin.s Metal Mining 
61 Tiies>e boring sleds'e.s are sometimes used for driving 
Vr'edges or “ gads' . . Sometimes a special * *gad-sledge ’ is 
provided for the purpose. 15 . . Wyf of Auchtirmuchty 46 
([.atng), Scho lowsitoxin auchtor nyne,And hynt ane ^gad- 
staff in hir hand, a i6t8 Rates Merchandise L ija, Steele, 
vocat. *Gad-.steele the halfe barrell. x6aa Mai.ynes Ane, 
Law- Merck. 270 Good Steele in barres, and also Gad Stedle. 
1703 Moxon Mech, Exerc. 58 Flemish-.steel is made.. some 
in Bars and .some in Gads, and is therefore by us call'd 
Flemish-.steel, and sometimes Gad-steel. 137S Barbour 
Bruce'X. 232 He than lete the *gad wand fail, X5X3 Dougl^ 
JEmris IX, X. 47 And pas.sand by the plewis, for gad wandi.s, 
Broddis the oxin wyth speris in our liandis, 1570 Levins 
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Manip. 23/7 A Gadwande, partica, *827 G. P. T. in Hone * 
Every-day Bk. IL 394 A very large ox-whip, called here a 
*gad-whip. [Speaking of the Broughton tenure : see next 
quoc,] 1842 W HITE // ist. Lincolnsh, 570 On Palm Sunday, 
a person from Broughton brings [into Caistor Church porch] 
a large whip, called a gad whip, the stock of which is made 
of wood, tapered towards the top ; the thong is large, and 
made of white leather. CHe_ cracked the whip three times, 
this being the service by which the land at Broughton was 

^Gad (gsed) , Short for * gad-fly ^ (Halliwell 
1847-78); also in gad-stricken adj. 

1658 Rowland Mou/et's Theat. Ins. 937 Those famous 
Poets of old were said to be Oestro percHi, stung with this 
furious Fly called Oesirum. Plutarch cals them Gad- 
stricken. 

Gad (g0Bd), siK^ [f. Gad 77.2] The action of 
gadding or rambling about. Only in phrase 
upon the gad : on the move, going about. 

c 1815 Jane Austen Persuas. (1833) I . vi, 252 Mrs. Charles’s 
nursery-maid .. is always upon the gad. 1863 Mrs. Gaskell 
Sylvia's L. II. 204 Thou might have a bit o' news to tell 
one after being on the gad all the afternoon. 

Gad (gsed), Anglo-Irish and Mit. [a. Ir. 
and Gael. A band or rope made of twisted 

fibres of tough twigs. 

1728 Songs Costume (Percy Soc.) 216 Or if you'd he 
reckon’d tight Irish lads, Throw off your cravats and bands, 
and tie on your gads, And then you’ll resemble your primitive 
dads. 1834 Husb. 1 . 175 They are generally harnessed 
with ropes, and collars of straw, or gads. 1841 S. C. Hall 
Ireland II. 22 [They] at once twisted a gad round his neck 
and hung him from the next tree. 1839 F. A. Griffiths 
Artil. Man. ^1862) 254 The gads are made of rods 5 feet 
long, first twisted until the fibres separate. 

Gad (gsed), s/k^ Now rare exc. arch. [Minced 
pronunciation of God. Cfi Aoad, Egad.] 

1 . Substituted for Ood, in various phrases, chiefly 
asseverative or exclamatory ; esp. in Bf Gad I 

1611 Beaum. & Fl. EnL Burn. Pestle Induct.^ By gad, 
if any of them all blow wind in the tail on him, ril be 
hanged. 1663 Dryden Wild Gallant i* i, He’s a bold 
fellow, I vow to gad. 1741 RicaARD.soN Pamela II. 230 
A Challenge, A Challenge, by Gad 1 1771 Foote Maid 
of B. in. Wks, 1799 II. 237 Mercy a Gad 1 1777 Sheridan 
Trip to Scarborough v, ii. Gad take me, but tliey are all in 
a story 1 2840 ' 1 'hackkray Bedjford-Roiv Consplr. ii. By gad, 
sir. .1 never will give you _a shilling. 1875 W. S. 'Hayward 
Love agsf. World If either of the young dogs wants to 
quarrel, by gad, sir, he shall quarrel with me. 

b. Elliptically « ‘ God give (Cf. ‘ God ye good 
den,’ Shak.s. /Com. & JuL ii. iv. 116.) quasi-<2r<r/^. 

1^9 James Woodman xv, Gad ye good night, lords and 
ladies. 

c. Gads mCf Gads my life ; ? God save me, my 
life. 

163a Massinger & Field Fatal Dowry in. i, Gads me 1 
he’s angry. 1694 Congreve Double Dealer n. iv. Gad’s my 
life, the man’s distracted i 1764 Foote Mayor of G. i. Wks. 
1^9 I, 174 Gad’s my life, sure as a gun that’s her voice. 

2. quasi-/;z/. perhaps by omission of ‘ by 

1608 Armin Ifesi Ninn. (1842) 5 And, gad, .she will. 1679 
Dryden Tr. d* Cr. in. i, Gad, tliat’s exceeding foolish. 
1831 Lytton Godoiphin 12 Gad, if I were some years 
younger, I would join them myself. x88i Besant & Rice 
Chapl. of Fleet I. 41 Gad ! there wjl be a pretty storm with 
my lady when she heai*s it. 

3 . In various phraseological combinations, as 
Gadsbohs^ Gadshodikms, Gadsbud, GadslmdlikinSj 
Gadslid, Gadsniggersy Gads 7 tigSy GadsmunSy Gaiis- 
okers, GadsookerSy GadspreciouSy Gadswookersy 
Gadswoonst Gadzookers, Gadzooksy for the explana- 
tion of which see the corresponding forms under 
Gods-. 

169s Congreve Love for L. iv. vi, *Gads bobs, does he 
not know me? *676 Wycherley/*/. Dealer in. iy *Gads- 
bodikins, you puny upstart in the law, to use me so ! 1696 
Southerne Oroonoko i. ii. If ray husband were alive, Gads- 
bodykins, you wou'd not use me so. 1694 _ Congreve 
Double Dealer i, iii, *Gadsbud, much better as it is. 179a 
Wolcott (P. Pindar) To a Wks. 1812 III. 167 Gadsbud 
. .thou art not dead. 1698 Vanbrugh Msop 11, Wks. iRtldg.) 
374/2 Your friend wa.s a witty person, ^adsbudlikins 1 1598 
B. JoNSON Ev. Man in Hum. u i, And by *gads-lid I 
scorn it. xdsy Lnsfs Domin. iv. v. in Ha?:l. Dodsley XIV. 
164 By Gad's-lid, if I run not After them like a tiger, hough 
me. ^ X715 tr. Ctess D’A unoy’s Wks. 438 By *Gads-niggers 
I will have this Pasty. 1651 Randolph, etc. I/ey for 
Honesty in. i, Her will tug out her sword, and, *gads mgs I 
let her take very many heed, her will carbonado very much 
leg.s and arms. 1676 Wy'cherley PI. Dealer iii. i, '-^Gads- 
nouns 1 1 love thee more and more. 1687 Montague & Prior 
Himi iff P. Transv. 6 *Gad.sokers ! Mr. Johnson, does your 
Friend think I mean nothing but a Mouse, by all this? 
X672 ViLLiERS iDk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal ii. v. (Arb.) 65 
Ah, gadsookers, I have broke my No.se, 1708 Trip to 
Dunkirk in Harl. Misc. I. 2x0 The French, as they say. . 
Are coming, gadsookers ! to pay us a vi.sit. Wycherley 
PL Dealer m. i, *Gads-precious 1 you hectoring person, you, 
are you wild? i<%)8 Vanbrugh AEsop ii. Wks. (Rtidg.) 
373/2 ^Gadswookers I do people use to ask for folks when 
they have nothing to say to 'em? 1826 ScotT Woodst. x, 
^Gadswoons, I would have a peep. i6§>4 Echard Plautus 
197 Tra. You Dog, there’s no such Fish. Grlptts. “^^Gad- 
zooks, but there is tho’, 1751 Smollett J*er. Pic. (1779) II, 
xxxvii. 25 "Gadszooksl' said he, ‘what business had you 
with that?' X838 Dickens Nich. Nick, xxiv, Gadzooks, 
who can help seeing the way to do it ? 

Gud (gsed), 37.^ [f. Gad j 3 .i] a. irans. To 
fnmish with gads or a gad. b. intr.. Mining, To 
use a gad; irons, to break up (rock) by means 
of a gad. (Ct Gaddeb Gadding vbl. sb.'i) c. 
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irans. To fasten with a gad-hail. Hence Ga-dded 
ppl. a. 

x8.. PlanchiS (Cent.\ The gauntlets .. are richly orna- 
mented on the knuckles, but not gadded. 1841 Hartshorne 
Salop. Antigua Gloss., Cady to affix, fasten. Ex. ‘ Gad it 
to V chiefly with reference to iron-work, 
larad (gsed), vA [Of obscure origin. The 
common view, that it is f. Gad sbi^ (the supposed 
primary sense being * to rush about like an animal 
stung by gad-flies ’) is possible, but does not ap- 
pear to be favoured by our quots. ; the few passages 
which in any degree countenance it are collected 
under i b. Possibly it was a back-formation from 
Gadling in its later sense of ‘ vagabond \] 

1 . inlr. To go from one place to another, to 
wander ; esp. to wander about with no serious 
object, stopping here and there, to rove idly. Also 
to gad about y ah’oady out. 

c 1460 Towneley Mysi. (E. E. T. S."^ H, 149 , 1 hold the mad ! 
wenys thou now that I list gad To gif away my warldis 
aght ? xszo More Comf. agst. Trib. ni. Wks. 1241/2 To. . 
hold hym-self content with that place, & longe not to be gad- 
ding out any where elles. 1554 Martin Marr. Priests xii. 
Dd iiij b, Whyle the virgins. .will nedes..gooe raunginge 
and gaddinge abrode. 1370-6 Lambarde Permnb. Kent 
(1826) 264 Such, a.s . . gadded to Sainct Thomas for helpe and I 
devotion. 1603 Camden Rem, {1637) 373 He wasalwayes | 
gadding up and downe the world, and had little rest. 17x0 
tfmixvz Pastorals i. 52 She gads where-e’er her roving Fancy 
leads, a 1732 T. Boston Crook in Lot (1805) 15 Gadding 
abroad to satisf y her you thful curiosity, c 18x3 J ane Austen 
Persuas. (1833) I. i. 252 Her upper house-maid and laundry 
maid are gadding about the village all day long. 1862 
Mrs. FI. Wood Mrs. Hallib. i. xxi. 114 There’s Betsy., 
gadding out .somewhere ever since .she caine home. 1880 
Webb Goethe's L'ansi ii. vi. 157 'T would injure me with 
folks, where’er I gadded. 

fb. Rarely used for : To rush madly about. (In 
Dryden said of cattle, with distinct etymological 
reference to Gad Obs. 

1532 Elyot, Bacchor..lo renne, gadde, and rage as it 
were a mad man. 1561 Stow Eng. Chron. (1580) 39 Women 
gadding vp & down frantickly in mourning wtedes, their 
haire hanging about their eares, & shaking firebrands. 1678 
Dryden & Lee CEdipus i- Wks. 1883 VI. 141 You shall see 
them toss their tails, and gad, As if the breeze had stung 
them. 1688 J. Clayton in Phil. Tracis. XV II. 793 The most 
of the Cattle will set on gadding, and run. .to the River to 
drink the Salt Water. 1^7 Dryden P'irg. Georg, in. 240 
Their Stings draw Blood ; And drive the Cattle gadding 
thro' the Wood. 

2 . fig. To go wandering, in desire or thought ; to 
leave the true path. Now rare. 

XS 79 'I’OMSON Calvinf Serm. Tim. 4/2 When she gaddeth 
not astray from the simplicitie of the Gospel. x6oo Hey- 
wooD xst Pt. Edw. IV Wks. 1874 I. 61 Yet, idle eye, wilt 
thou be gadding still? 1641 Milton Prel. Episc. 6 While 
we leave the Bible to gadde after these traditions, a 1688 
CuDWORTH Immnt. Mor. (1731) 98 Sen.se wholly gazes and 
^ads abroad. 169a Locke Educ.% 167 ’Tis no wonder their 
Thoughts should . . seek better Entertainment in more 
pleasing Objects, after which they will unavoidably be 
gadding. 1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) II. i. iii. 32 If I 
once regardless gadded For the world my hopes are vain. 

T 3 . Of inanimate objects : To move about. Obs. 
1583 Stanykurst AEneis iii. fArb.) 72 Thee roads, thee 
countrey, thee towns fro ome nauye be gadding. 1600 
F'airfax Tasso xvii. xxi, Th’ Arabians next that naue no 
certaine .sta;^, No house, no home, .But euer. .FYom place 
to place their wandring citie,s gad. x6i8 Bolton E'iorus 
IV. 1. 200 The frenzie bad gadded over the Alpes. 

4 . Of a plant, tree, etc, : To spread hither and 
thither, to straggle In growth, arch. 

1637 [see Gadihng ppl. a.}, 1675 Evelyn Terra {1729) 35 
Keep the roots from gadding too far from the Stem. 2732 
Mason Elfrida 212 The ivy gadding from th’ untwisted 
stem, Curtains each verdant .side. 1820 Wordsw. E'ori Fu- 
eniesy Now gads the wild vine o’er the pathless ascent. 

+ 5 . qiiasi-/rtr;7.r. with cognate object, Obs. 

1381 J. ^zix, Haddotf s Answ. Osor. 38 They gadde many 
a weerysorae journey on pilgrimage unto them, 
b. slasig. (See quot.) 

1846 R. L. Snowden Mag. Assist. 346 Going without 
shoes, gadding the hoof. 1865 in VLanrsim Slang Did. (1874). 

Gadabout (gse'dabaut), a. and sb. [f. Gad 
+ About.] 

A. ad/. Given to gadding or roving, wandering. 
1817 Scott Let. to Mrs. Clephane 23 Mar. in Lockharty 

The frivolous . . gad-about manners of many of our modern 
belles. 1831 Helps Comp. Solit, iii. (1874) 25 Foolish gad- 
about, dinner-eating, dancing people. 1857 Hughes Tom 
Brown i. i, The gadabout propensities of my countrymen. 

B. sb. One who gads about, esp. from motives 
of curiosity or gossip, 

1837 Palmer Devonsh. Dialogue Glc^s., Gad-a-houiy a 
gossiping rambling sort of person, 1849 LyrroN Caodons 
140 Your shrew-mice are sad gad-abouts.^ 1859 Smiles 
Self Help iii. (i860) 66 He even ran some risk of becoming 
a gadabout and busy-body. Harped s Mag. July 

205/1 It is incapacity in this direction which makes gad- 
abouts of some women. 

t Gad-abroad == Gadabout sb. 

18x0 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. II. 295, I am become 
quite a gad-abroad. 

Ga*d-beeL [f.GAD.FA^] -Gad-fly i. 

1330 Paisgr. 223/2 Gadde bee a flye, bourdon. x6ox 
Holland Pliny I. 318 T'hc bigger land of bees .. and this 
vermin is called Oestrus (i. the gad-bee or horse file). 

Horn & Rob, Gate Lang. Uni. xix. 1221 C^ttell 
stricken with a gad-bee, skip up and down, and run about. 


1731 Rape Helen ii, Like an heifep when her back sustains 
Of biting gadbees the deep piercing pains. 1829 Glover 
Hist, Derby I, 177 Oestrus Curvicauday Gadbee or_ Dun 
Fly. 1842 Browning Artemis Prologizes 21 A noisome 
lust that, as the gadbee stings, Possessed his stepd^e. 

‘^h.fig. in phrase Jo have o gad- bee in &m*s 
brains I to be crazy. Cf. Bejs 1 5, Ohs. 

1682 Mrs. Behn False Count ii. ii, What means he? sure 
he has a gad-bee in his brains. 

t Gad“breez©B Obs, rare~~^. [f. Gad sbP -f- 
Breeze rAij = Gad-fly I. 

1703 Country Farm. CatecEy I can liken him to nothing 
but ray bald heffer when sfae'.s got the gad-breeze in her tail. 

Gaadel, obs. form of Gadwall. 

Gad.der ^ (goe’doi). [f. Gad v.p + -eb i.] Aa 
instrument for splitting rock. 

1887 .S'cz, Amer. LVL 21 It is claimed for the diamond 
gadder that it will do its w'ork at the rate of 180 feet a day. 

Gadder ^ (goe'doi). [f. Gad v.'^ + -ee i.] One 
who gads. Khogadder-aboni y -abroad. 

1350 Bale Apol. 98 Gadders, pylgrymes and ydoll sekers. 
jggo — Image Both. Ck. xxii. K k vij b. Gadders to Com- 
postel, Rome, Trier, and Tholose. x5^ Grafton II, 

106 An idle gadder about. 1577 B. Googe Heresback’s Husb. 
HI- C1586) 154 The Hastie..no gadder abroade, nor lavish 
of his mouth. 1625 Gill Sacr. Philos. Concl, 207 Hauing 
brought my houshold to a few, and them no gadders abroad, 
but such as were easily commanded to stay within. 1678 
Dryden Kind Keeper Epil, When these grow up, Lord, 
with what rampant Gadders Our Counters will be throng’d. 
1723 Bradley Fa7n. Did., Bandog, a Dog. .not. .too gentle 
01 Disposition, nor lavish of his Barking, no Gadder. 1777 
Johnson Let. to Mrs. Thrale 19 May, You will become 
such a gadder. 1863 Chambers' Bk. of Days 1 . 682 A gadder 
after amusements. 

Gadding (gse*diT)),z;//.j^.i [f. G ad z/.i 4- -ing^.] 
The action or process of splitting rock with gads. 

1753 Chambers CycL Supp.y Gad, in mining.. the working 
by this instrument is thence called gading. 1884 Knight 
Did. Meek. IV. 364/2 Fig. 1123 shows the drill mounted 
on car for gadding. 

b. Comb. : gadding-car, -macMne (see quots.), 
1884 Knight // zV/. Mech. IV, 364/2 Gadding Car {Qnzxrrg- 
iiig), one arranged to carry a drilling machine so as to 
present it to drill a series of holes in line. 1887 Sci, Amer. 
LVI. 21 The gadding machines .. drill or bore circular 
holes along the bottom and sides of the blocks, into which 
wedges are introduced and the .stone split from its bed. 

Gadding(g82*diq), vbi. sb.^ [f, Gad®'.^ + -ing’*.] 
The action of the vb. Gad. Also gaddmg-abouL 
1543 Brinkixiw Lament. 4 b, What is their gaddinge with 
‘ ora pro nobis ’ vnto creatures . . ? Is it ought elles but 
abhominacion ? 1550 Bale Apol. 108 b, Gapynges, gad- 

dynges, ydoll sensynges. 1389 R. Robinson Gold. Mirr. 
(1851) 57 No wandrmg vnto waks, those dayes did women 
vse, Nor gadding vnto greens, their life for to abuse. 1649 
G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. IV, cccxxyiii, Hee charmes the 
gaddings of opinion, With the loud Cimball of their Liber- 
ties. 1662-3 Pefys Diary x Jan., Willing to make an end 
of my gaddings and to .set to my business. 1760 Goldsm, 
at. W. xlv, Neither pride, nor debauchery, nor a love of 
gadding. 1786 Cowphr Lett Wks. (1835-7) VI. 9 Un- 
accountable gaddings and caprices of the human mind. 
1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. II. 155 There is nothing going 
on but gossiping and gadding about. 1865 Miss Braddon 
Sir Jasper I. vii. 164 ‘ No gadding after dark, Doll,’ he 
said in a warning voice. 

atirib, X840 R. Bremner Exenrs. Denmark, Nbrwayy 
etc. II. 375 During this gadding season. x86a Sala Seven 
Sons 1 . viii. 183 A gadding-about mania seized on all ranks 
and conditions of men. 

Gadding (gse-dig), ///. a. [f. Gad vA + - im 
That gads or gads about, wandering, straggling, 
1598 F LORio, Mattana, . . a madding or gadding humour, 
x6oa Warner ^ /A Eng. ix. Iii. 234 Our gadding Thoughts 
conceite the Cloudes. 1625 Bacon Ess.y Envy (Arb.) 51a 
Envy is a Gadding Passion, and walketh the Streets and 
doth not keepe home. 1637 Milton Lycidas 37 With wild 
thyme and the gadding vine o’ergrown. 1727 Fielding 
Love in sett. Masg. Wks. 1775 L 41 The Tmps are no 
gadding family, our women stay at home and do business. 
*777 W ARTON Inscript. Hermitage iii. 24 Fantastic ivy’s 
gadding spray. xSip S. Rogers Human Life Mp Soon 
through the gadding vine the sun looks in. ifttg Carlyle 
Misc. (1857) II. 26 A gadding, feather-brained set of wan- 
tons. 1859 Tennyson Guinevere 310 The good nuns would 
check her gadding tongue Full often. 1873 Symonds Grk. 
Poets X. 312 The stone walls are.. fragrant witii gadding 
violets that ripple down their sides. 

Hen ce Ga*ddmgjy adv. 

1552 Hulof.t, Gaddingly, as they that went on pilgrimage, 
peregre. 1567 Drant Horace's De Arte Pod. Bvij, He 
that dothe belch out puffinge rymes And gaddingly doth 
straye. 1755 in Johnson, whence in later Diets. 
Gaddre, obs.f. Gathee sb., pluck (of an animal), 
t Ga'ddjr, a. Obs. rarr~^. [f. Gad vA F -Y KJ 
Given to gadding or roving about. 

1637 Rutherford Let. toLady BusbieGZgMs^Syli^'^ould 
my sufferings, .might bu^r an agreement betwixt His fiurest 
and sweetest love, and Flis gaddy (Jer. ii. 36) lewd wife. 

Gade (g^^d). [ad. mod.L. gadus, ad. Gr, 
codfish ; cf. F. gadei\ A fish belonging to the 
genus Gadus ; a codfish. 

1836 Yarkell Brit. Fishes 1 1.195 The Silvery Gade . . Gadus 
argenteolns. . Montagu. X876 Smiles Sc* Natur. xvi (ed. 4) 
330 It was a long-lost fish— Montague’s Midge, or the 
Silvery Gade. 

Gade: sccGaid. 

Gade, yox. gaedy Sc, pa. t of Go. 

Gadean (gF^'di'an). [f, mod.L. (see Gade) 
-h -(k)an.] a fish belonging to the family GadidsCy 
of which the typical genus is Gadus (cod). 

1854 Baoham HtUieut. ^yz Having found, on the Cretan 
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coast, a gadean which . . accords with the ass-fish of the 
ancients. 1887 Jf. ^ Q. 7th Sfir. IV. 278 The only marine 
gadean common in Italy, the hake. 

Gader, obs. form of Gather. 

Ga*d-fly:. [f. Gad 

1 , The popular name of a fiy which bites and 
goads cattle, esp. a fly of the genus Tahanus or 
of the genus CEsirus; a bot-fly, breeze. 

3c6a6 T. H. Cctussiu's Holy Cri, 120 It was like.. as a 
bull stung with a Gad-fly. 2727-46 Thoivjson Summer 499 
Light fly his slum bens, if perchance a flight Of angry gad- 
flies fasten on the herd, 1831 Youatt Horse xiii. (1843) 
289 A species of gad-fly, the cestrus equi, is in the latter 

g irt of the summer exceedingiy busy about horses. 1841-4 
MERSON Ess, Ser. i. i. (1876) 23 The nomads of Africa 
were constrained to wander by the attacks of the gadfly, 
which drives the cattle mad. 

2 . Jig* One who irritates, torments, or worries 
another. Also "h, mtrus)^ an irresistible 
impulse to some course of action. 

1649 G. Danifx Tr inarch,^ Hen, cccxlvii, Rather 
then have the Gad-flycs of an ill-Disposed Army on their 
shoulder.s feed, 2807-8 W* Irving Snlma^. (1824) 243 It 
is our misfortune to be frequently pestered .. by certain 
critical gad-flies. 2864 Lowell Fireside Trav, 314 Bitten 
with the Anglo-Saxon gadfly that drives us all to disenchant 
artifice. 

1 3 . With allusion to Gad v. a. In phrase To 
have a gad-fiy : to be fond of * gadding about 
2392 Lyly Sa-ppho II. iii, My mistresse, I thinke, hath got 
a gadfly, never at home, and yet none can tell where 
abroade. 2754 Richardson Grandison I. viii, You have 
neither wings to your shoulder, nor gad-fly in your cap : 
you love home. 

f b. A person who is constantly *■ gadding about’. 
1614 BeaUm. & Fl. Wit at Sev. Weapons iv. ii, "Where 
are those gad-flies going? to some junket now. 2734 
Richardson Grandison 1 . xviii 125 Your Harriet may turn 
gad-fly, and never be easy but when she is formirtg parties. 
4 . aUrib,y viS gad-fly time; gadfly haunted 0,6]. 
2846 C. G. PROWETT Prometk. Bound 28 The gadfly- 
haunted maid, whose charms have power To smite Jove’s 
heart with love, 2893 D. Jordan (‘Son of the Marshes’) 
Forest Tithes, etc, iqy In gadfly time it was a fine sight 
to see a herd of cattle charging along. 

Gadgf0y pseudo-arch. Used by Browning 
as the name of some instrument of torture. 

Perh. a mistaken phonetic apprehension of gagge, old 
spelling of Gag 

2843 Browning SouPs Trag, i. 332 The dead back-weight 
of the beheading axe 1 The glowing trip-hook, thumb- 
.scrcws and the gadge I 

Gadge (gudg), v. Sc, intr, (See quot.) 

_ 2«9 Ramsay 2nd Ansm. Hamilton iii. It sets ye well 
indeed to gadge 1 IMd. Gloss., Gadge, to dictate imper- 
tinently, talk icily with a stupid gravity. 

Gadge, obs. f. Gage sb,^ and Sc. f. Gauge. 
Gadiielic (gadedik), a. and sb. Also 8 Gaedh- 
lio, 9 Gaedhlio : cf. GtiiDEWC. n..iterary forma- 
tions from Ir. Gaedheal, pi, Gaedhil^ OIr. Gdidel^ 
GSidel, pi. Gdidil^ Gdidil, the original form of 
Gael.] = Gaelic, in uses other than the customary 
application to the Gaels of Scotland. 

The forms Gadkelic and Gaidelic are used by modern 
philologists for ‘pertaining to the Gaels (ip the widest 
sensei’ ; the earlier forms, now obsolete, are in our quots. 
used for * Irish Gaelic ’. 

2796 Morse Amer. Geog. IL iSsTheGaedhlic, orScottic^ 
the purest and most ancient of all the Celtic dialects. 2861 
O’Curry Led. MS. Mat. 3 Ample materials still remain in 
the Gaedhlic or Irish language. 2865 Aikenmum No. 960. 
687/a The Gadhelic and the Cymric were used in Gaul. 
287s Whitney Li/e Lang. x. 283 The Gadhelic group 
includes the Irish, 

Gadid (g^^-did). Ickth. [f. mod.L. gad'-us cod 

-h-iD.] == Gadoid jA 

2889 in Century Did. (citing T. Gill). 

Cradine (gi^'dain). Ichth. [f. as prec. + -ine.] 
« Gadoid sb. 

2888 Rhferside Nat, Hist. III. 268 The common cod-fish 
{Gadus morrhud). .may be briefly defined as a gadine with 
the lower jaw shutting within the upper. 

Gadmic (gadimik), a. Ghent* [f. as prec, + 
-10.] In gctdinic acid qnol.), 

286* Watts Did. Chem,, Gadinic ttcid, a crystalline fatty 
acid, obtained from cod-liver oil. 
tGaditan, tz.andJi^. Obs. lyA.'L.GddXtdnus^ 
f. Gddes CB.diz.] A. adj. Of or belonging to Cadiz. 
B. sb. pi. The inhabitants of that city. 

2607 Tov&ku, Four-/. Beasts 315 The Gaditan wer most 
honored herewith, for at one time and for one battel they 
treated .joo [Equiies). 2626 Massinger Rom. A dor in, if, 
Like a Gaditane strumpet I shall look to see you tumble. 

Gaditauiaxi (gsediti^mian), a. and sb. [f. as 
prec. -f -IAN.] A. Of or belonging to Cadiz 
in Spain, or its inhabitants. B. sb. An inhabitant 
or native of Cadiz, 

2882 in Ogilvie. 

Gadite (g^-doit), a. rare~~\ [f. L. Gdd~es + 
-iteJ Belonging to Gades or Cadiz. 

x8b8 Scott 3 farm. i. Introd. 72 Lo here his grave Who 
victor died on Gadite wave. 

Cradling 1 (gse-dlii)). [f. Gad sb.^ -f -LING.] 
One of the small spikes of metal affixed to the 
knuckles of a gauntlet. 

239a Stow Ann. 386 Certayne prickes both short and 
sharpe, then [1351] called Gadlmgs, beeing closed in the 
ioyntes of his right gauntlet. 2834 Blanche Brit, Costume 


X. 238 The backs of the leathern gauntlets were alsq furnished 
with overlapping plates, and the knuckles armed with knobs 
or spikes of iron, called gads or gadlings. 2877^ A ihenseum 
3 Nov. 572/3 Earl Ralph wears, .gadlings on his gauntlets. 

tGadJing^, Obs. Forms: 1 gsedeling, 3-5 
gad-, gedeling, -(e)lyng (inlate MSS. corruptly, 
godlinge, geldinge), 4-7 gadling. [OE. gsedeling 
^OS. gaduling, OHG. gateling (MHG. geielinc), 
Goth. gadiligg-sx'-O'fiexlL. *gadtdiygo-& f. root 
’^gad- (in OE. gi)ed fellowship, companion, 

GaTHEE V.) -LIND.] 

1 . Originally, a companion or fellow, in good 
sense ; esp. a companion in arms. 

Beowulf 26x7 His gaedelinges guS;^eWKdu. c xooo Daniel 
422 Hwa \>& ^yfe sealde gingum gacdelingum. c 2203 Lay. 
22335 Alle gadelinges Alse heo weoren sunen/kinges. 
01x230 Frov. Mlfred 312 in O. E. Misc. 120 So is mony 
gedelyng godlyche on horse. 23 .. A". Alls. 1292 Fiftene 
thousand of fot laddes. .And alle stalworthe gadelyoges, 

2 . In bad sense, as a term of reproach i A base, 
low-bom person, a * fellow 

2297 B. Glouc (1724) 310 pe beste body & noblest 
yslawe was poru a gadelyng, so vyllyche, alas 1 c 2400 
Gamelyn 107 , 1 am no worse gadelyng. . But born of a lady, 
and geten of a knight. <;x47S Rauf Coil^ear 612 Quhair 
gangis thow, Gedling, thir gaitis sa gane '/ ? <2 1500 Chester 
PL (E. E. T. S.) X. 237 That false gedlinge [znr. gelding]. 
25. . Raid, Cysille in Hazl. A. P. P, I. 273 Fals tnefe, and 
fowle gadlyng, Tiiou lyest falsely. 

3 . A wanderer, wayfarer, vagabond. 

a 2342 Wyatt in TotteVs Misc. (Arb.) 41 The wandrinjg 
gadhng, in the sommer tyde,That fmdes the Adder with his 
rechle.sse foote. 1563 Maister Randolphes Phantnsey 539 
The amased lew.sarde. .from the wandringe gadlinge hasieth 
amayne. 

4 . Hence aitrib. (in sense of ' wandering *, as if 
formed from a verb gaddle ) ; also as vbl. sb. 

2394 Carew Tasso (1881) 98 Nor on the promisde ten 
alone relyes, But trusts he stealth should more a saddling 
lead. CX624 Lushington Yrr;;;. (1659) iS ,Three 

way-going women, gadling gossips that came from Galilee- 
2676 Coles, Gadling, stradling, ^ 1706 Bhillii's led. 
Kersey), Gadling (old word), straggling. 
tGadmaU. Chiefly Sc. Obs. Also 8-9 Sc. 
gaudsman, 9 gadsman. [f. GAD.fA*] The man 
or boy who directed or guided a team by means 
of a gad or goad, esp, in ploughing ; a goad sm an. 

<;z43o Henryson Mor, Fab, 73 His Gadman and hee, 
His stots hee straught with Benedicite, xsxg Ld, U reas. 
Acc. Scotl. in Pitcairn Crim. Trials 1 . zG/", xij cartaris ane 
hundrethe and xx pynouris and ix gadmen, being careand 
the Artfilzery fra Edinburghe to Streueling. 1786 Burn.s 
Inventory, A gaudsman ane, a thrasher t’other. 1827 Honk 
Every-Day Bk* XI. 1656 Pig drivers and gad.smen. 1863 
J. L. W. By-gone Days 20 With every plough two per.sons 
were engaged, one the ploughman .. the other the gadman, 
from the long gad or goad with which he impelled tlie 
horses or oxeiL 

Gadoid (g^’doid), sb. and a. [f. mod.'L.gad-us 
(ad. Gr. ydbos) cod + -oiD.] A. sb. A fish of the 
family GoiUdae, of which the cod is the type. 
B. adj. Of, belonging to, or resembling the 
Gadidm, or cod-fishes. 

2842 Brande Diet. Sci. Lit. 4 Art, Gadoids, a family of 
soft-finned fishes, .of which the cod-fish ..may be regarded as 
the type. .The general character of the gadoid family isCeteJ. 
2861 Hui,.me tr. Moguin Tandon 11. ni. i. xo2 The follow- 
ing are tlie other Gadoids (besides the Cod] which prin- 
cipally furnish the Cod-Hver oil. 2865 Reader No. iio, 
243/2 Fi.shes which resemble at fir-.t Gadoids or Blen- 
nioids. 2880 Nature XXL 202 TTiis rare and remarkable 
gadoid fish of the Mediterranean. 

GadoH'uiCy a. [f. as next + -ic.] Derived from 
gadolinite, 

2820 Edin. Rev. XXXIV. 57 A breccia composed of. . 
gadolinic yttria. 

GadoHziite (gje'd^^linoitx Mm, [Named in 
1S02 after the mineralogist Gadolini see -ite.] 
Silicate of yttrium, found in black crystals. 

280a Nkholsoids Jrnl. HI. 252 The earth last discovered 
in gadolinite. 2807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) 11 . 70 
Hitherto yttria has been found only in the black mineral 
first a«aly.sed by Gadolin, and hence called Gadolinite. 

aitrib. At Aenfum 14 Apr. 4S0/3 The principal 

gadolinite earths — yttria, terbia, erbia, etc, 

GadxooB. (gadr^m). Also 8 gaudron, in mod. 
Diets, godroon. [ad. H. godron (OB', goderon, 
^auderoti)t of nncert&iti ongm.'} 

One of a set of convex curves or arcs joined at 
their extremities to form a decorative pattern (which 
may be described as the reverse of ‘ fluting ") used 
in the ornamentation of gold and silver plate, in 
architecture, costume, etc. Chiefly in pi. Also 
alirib. as gadroon ornament^ pattern. 

vys!^;-^ Gbamhers tr. S. UCUrds Arckit, 1 . 225 Gaudrons 
of the Ball 2853 tr. Labarte's Arts Mid.^ Ages xxv, Orna- 
meuted with gadroon sculptmxKs. Ibid, xxvii. Cut in gadroons. 
2878 Miss BRADDON6>>r» Verd.xxxvln. a6x A monster salver 
. . with massive gadroon edg<«. 188a Caulfeild & Saward 
Diet, Needlework, Gadroon, a term employed in dressmak- 
ing and millinery, borrowed from architecture, denoting a 
kind of inverted fluting or beading. Plaits of a similar 
form are made on caps and cufl#, as composing a decorative 
style of ttimming, 2883 Khrry Hist. Ck. St. Latorence, 
Reading X2i This di.Hh has a double ogee-shaped edge 
with gadroon bordering. 2893 A thesmum 24 Jan. 60/2 The 
central ornaments, external to the s|pace for the enamelled 
shield of the owner’s arms, are whirling gadrouns. 


Gadrooned (gadr/^mM),///. nr. In mod. Diets, 
godrooned. [ad . .godronnd, f. godron Gadeoon.] 
Ornamented with gadroons. 

2748" 9 Gen, Advertiser 'Kq. 4440, 3 Dozen of gadroon’d 
shap’d Plates. 2733 Pftb. Advertiser 3 Oct. 3 2 Two high 
gadrooned Candlesticks. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Godrooned 
embossed as the edge of a silver salver. Old local note 
Trul, R. Arclueol. XXXVIII, 461 This vessel 
had a deep gadrooned silver edge at the top. 2894 Daily 
News 8 Mar. 3/7 A Queen Anne porringer and cover (date 
1706), on gadrooned foot, 

Gadroouing (gadrwmig), vbi. sb. [f. Gadeoon 
4--iNG‘.] The process of ornamenting with 
gadroons ; ornamentation consisting of gadroons. 

xS8z Mag. Art May 278 Plain gadroon ing, or chased 
strap-work being the principal, .ornament in vogue, 

Gadso (.g9e*dst?;i, mt. Also 7 gads so. [A var. 
of Catso, through false connexion with other oaths 
Ixiginning with Gad.] 

2^7 Congreve Old Bach, iv i, Gads so, there he is, he 
must not see me. 2764 Footf. Mayor Garrat ii. Wks, 1799 
1. 279 Gad*so ! the candidates are coming. 2826 Scott 
A Hiig. xxxvi, ‘ Gadso 1 * ejaculated Oldbuck, ‘ the.se great 
men use one’s house and time as if they were their own 
property.’ 2838 Dickens 0 . Twist iv, Gadso ! - . that’s just 
the very thing I wanted to speak to you about. 

Gadum (g2e*di/rin). [irreg. f. modX. gadti-s 
cod + -IN.] A fatty substance lound in cod-liver oil. 

2862 Hulme tr. Moguin-Tandon ii. in. i. 205 Cod-liver 
oil is a compourid of oleine fete.} . . there is also found a .. 
particular principle called Gaduine. 2864 Watts Diet. 
Chem., Gadnin, z. peculiar brown substance contained in 
cod liver oil (De jongh). 

Gadwall (gm-dwgl). Also 7 gaddel, 9 gad- 
welL A freshwater duck, Anas strepsra or Chatt* 
klasmus streperus, of the north of Europe and 
America ; the grey duck or grey. 

2666 Mkrkett Pinax Rerum Nat. Brit. x8o A Gaddel. 
2674 Ray Collect. Words, Water Fozvl 93 The Gadwall or 
Gray- 2709 Dekham in P/til. Trans. XX VL 466 The 
Gadwall, 2777 G. Fok.ster Voy. round World 1 . 157 A .small 
brown duck, which is nearly the same as the English gadwall. 
2848 C. A. Johns Week at Limird 333 Gadwall {Anas 
strepera). Rare. 2884 Ld. Mem. Ex-minister 

1 . 26 We also killed a great many wild duck, gadwells, and 
snipe, by walking through the marshes, 
t Ga*dza. Obs. Some textile fabric, 
a 2628 Hates Merchandize Giv, Gadza of all sorts without 
gold or siluer, the yard xvj^f. Gadztt siript with gold or 
siluer, the yard ijr. vj <4 

Ga’e, Gae, var, gte. Sc. pa. t. of Give. 

Gae, Sc, and north, var. Go ; obs. Sc. f. Jay. 
t Gaedeliail, Obs. rare, [f. OIr. Gaedel 
a Gael t -ian : see Gadhelic and Gaelic.] Belong- 
ing to the Gaelic branch of the Celtic race. 

2796 Morse riwtn Geog. 11 . iSjThe Gaedelian or Scottish 
colony. 

Gael (g^l). [u. Sc. Gael. Caidheal a member 
of the Gaelic race® OIr, Gaidel, Goidel, 

The Irish Celts call themselves by the same name, but 
the word first became familiar to English readers as denot- 
ing the Scottish Highlanders, and only in more recent 
times has it been applied to the Irish branch.] 

A Scottish Highlander or Celt; also, an Irish Celt. 
[21^ Dalrympi.e tr, LesbPs Hist. Scot. i. 73 Calling thame 
ai Scottis .. albeit is plane and euident that mony hundir 
jeiris efrir, thay war called Gathelis fra Gathel] 2820 Scott 
Latly of L. v. ii, I'he Gael around him threw His graceful 
plaid of varied hue. 1893 J . H. Staples in Trans. PhiL 
.Soc. 202 I'he old Gaels possessed the voiceless * qu *, 

Hence OteeTdom [ -dom], the land of the Gaels. 

^ Perhaps modelled on Jsc. Gad. Gaidkealachd the counti'y 
inhabited W the Gaelic-speaking race. 

x86o J. F. Campbell Tales W, Highlands (1890) 1 . 
Introd. 15 What part of the Gaeldom are you from? 2892 
Sat. Rev. 5 Sept. 277/x Mr. Blackie’s invasions of Gaeldom 
did not do very muen. .for Celtic philology, 

Gaelic (g^'’lik), a. and sb. Forms : B Gaelick, 
Gaiic, 9 Gaelic. Cf. Gadhelic. [f. Gael + -10. 
The form perhaps represents Sc, Gael. Gaidh'- 
Hg (gaTik), while Gaelic is a fresh formation from 
Gael = Gaidheal (gai al). The word is first used 
to denote the language, etc., of the Scottish Gael, 
in more recent times that of the Irish branch also.] 

A, adj. Of or pertaining to the Gaels or Celtic 
Inhabitants of the highlands of Scotland; occas. in 
wider sense, pertaining to that branch of the Celts 
which includes the Scottish Gaels with the Irish 
and Manx. 

[2396 Dalrymfle tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. i. 73 Quhilke cqm- 
mounlie is called . , the Gaihdik toung, albeit corrupetlie.] 
2774 Pennant Tour Scotl in 2772, 249 Stones., with 
< 5 alic inscriptions. 2787 Burns Let. to Miss M. Chalmers 
Wks. (Globe) 352 It was the tune of a Gaelic song, 28*8 
Scott F. M. Perth xxvii, We have not a Gaelic word W 
which we can even name a maker of gloves. 2831 in Sir j. 
Sinclair's Corr. IL 408 'Ihe history and origin of the 
Gaelic people. 2846 McCulloch Acc. B?*it. Empire (2854) 
I. 299 The Gaelic language prevails throughout almost all 
Inverness-shire. 1895 J. H. Staples m I ram. Phil. Soc. 
220 These Gaelic changes arc of a special and only tem* 
porary nature. 

B. sb. The Gaelic language. 

2775 Boswell Let, Johnson 18 Feb. in Life Johnson, 
It IS affirmed that the Gaelick (call it Erse or call it Irish) 
has been writte n in the Highlands and Hebrides for many 
centuries. 2806 Gazetteer Scotl. led. 2) 267 The Gaelic is 
the language of the people. 1876 Grant Burgh ScE Scotl. 
u. xiii, 372 note. Children who can only speak Gaelic. 2893 


GAELICISM. 


GAG. 


J. Strachan in Trans. Phil. Soc. 192 mfe. There Is no evi- 
dence that the Irish rule ever held good in pure Scotch 
Gaelic. 1897 Gaelic yrnl. VI 11 . 96/1 I'he influence exerted 
on the minds of the Irish-speakers . .when they found people 
coming long distances. , in order to learn Gaelic. 

Conw. Daily News 8 Mar. 2/4 There were 254,000 
Gaelic-speaking persons in Scotland. 

Gaelicism (g^^-iisiz’m), [f. Gaelic + -ism.] 
The quality or state of being Gaelic. 

1895 Catk. News 14 Sept. 6 Those two events made an 
end of the Gaelicism of the Gaelic race. 

Gaelicise (g<?^‘lis9iz), v. [f. Gaelic + -ize.] 
trans. To make Gaelic, treat as Gaelic. 

1807 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. V. 587 So Oakhampton, 
which is naturally expounded in Saxon, the town of the 
home of the oaks, is here Gaelicized into water-border-town. 

Gaelly, obs. form of Gillie. 

Gaer, var. Garb 
Gaerish, obs. form of Garish. 

Gaff (gssf ), j/aI Also 3 , 7~9 gaffe, [a. F.gafe 
>=Sp., Pg. fern., Pr. ^<j^'masc,, boat-hooLj 

1. a. An iron hook ; a staff or stick armed with 
this. Now only 

a 1300 Sat. Peoph Kildare iv. in E. E, P. (1862) 15^ Hail, 
seint dominik with j>i lang staffe hit is at be ouir end 
crokid as a gaffe. 1867 W. F. Rock: Jvn aw Nelllxxvf. 

(E. D. S. No. 76), A guiclestrap, hayvor-.seed, A gaff, dree 
picks vrom Varmer Reed. Ibid. Gloss., Gajl^ an ihstriunent 
with long handle, used to pull furze out of the furze-rick. 

b. spec, A barbed hshing spear; also, a stick 
armed with an iron hook for landing large fish, esp. 
salmon. Phrase, fo bring {b. hooked fish) to gaff. 

1656 Blount Clossogr., Gaffe, an iron hook where- 
with Seamen pull great Fishes into their ships. 170$ in 
Phillips (ed. Kersey). 1774G0LDSM. Nat. Hist. VI. iv. iii. 

394 They begin to knock it la turtle] on the head with their 
gaffs. ^ 1844 W. H. Maxwell Sports ^ Adv. Scotl, (1855* 

338 The poacher, with a gaff and torch, selects some 
gravelly ford. 1885 Black White Heather ili, Ronald had 
got him transfixed on the gaff and landed, x886 G- Kev. 
Oct. CLXIII. 351 Wlien a fish is beat and is being brought 
to gaff, much caution is necessary. 

2. Naut, ‘ A spar u^ed in ships to extend the 
heads of fore-and-aft sails which are not set on 
stays" (Adm. Smyth). 

1769 Falconrr Diet. Marine (1781) Rr ij b, In the 
schooner both the mainsail and foresail are extended by a 
boom and gaff. 1796 Huddart in /VizV. T’zvj-^a*. LXXXV’II. 

S The angle made by the gaff and mast. 1840 R. H, 
ana Bef. Mast ix. 22 We. pulled for a light, which, as 
we came up, w'e found had been run up to our trysail gaff. 
1893 H. M. Doughty Wherry in Wmdish Lands Introd. 

1$ One sail with very high peak and an enormous gaff. 

3. a. A steel spur for a fighting cock : = Gab- 
lock I and Gafple 3 . b. The spike of a spur. 

a. 1688 [see Gablock i], x7o(5 Phillips Led. Kersey), Gap-, 
an artificial Spur for a Cock. 1^3 in Farmer Slang Diet, 
b. 1808 Pike Sources Missies, in. iv. (1895) 788 The 
dragoons wear, .a sort of jack-boot .. to which are fastened, 
by a rivet, the spans, the gaffs of which are sometimes 
near an inch in length. 

1 4. Card' sharping. * A ring worn by the dealer * 
(Farmer). Ohs. 

5 . aitrih, and Comb., as (sense i) gaffj)-man, 
■'net, 'point', (sense 2) gaff- end, -jaw, -sail (also 
atirib.) ; gaff-hook ■* sense i ; gaff-setter, a boat- 
hook ; gaff-string (see emot.). Also G aff-tofsail. 

1851 Voy. Mauritinsx. 10 up ran certain bits of red and I 
blue and yellow bunting to her *^aff-end. 1844 J. T. Hew- 
lett Parsons ^ IV, xi^ Boots seized the *gaff-hook . . and 
was going to plunge it deep into the pike’s jaws. 1854 
Badham Halieni. 17 They had neither .. gaff-hook, nor 
landing-net. 1894 Wesim. Gas. 25 July 7/2 Vigilant' s 
*gafr-jaws broke, and just as Britannia was catching up, 
her spinnaker went wrong. 1875 F. Francis in Eneycl. 
Brit. II. 39/2 The ■’‘gaffsman. .drag.s it out of the water to 
the land. 1885 Atlieneeum 14 Mar. 337/3 A Norwegian 
gaff-man’s feelings are not very acute. 1*^7 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk., * Gaff-net, a peculiar net for fishing. 1845 
Blackw. Mag, Aug. 288 His armour of .scales defied the 
*gaff-pqint. 188S J. M. Caulfrild Semnanship Notes 2 
In setting a ^gaff-sail, .keep the throat ahead of peak. 
1891: Daily Nexos o Sept. 3/3 I’he veteran won the match 
for sprit and gaff sail bo'ats by a long way ahead, 1861 
Mayhew Lend. Labour HI. 270 The staffsman then fastens 
the staff to the lighter by means of the*gaffstring or rope 
attached to the side of the ves.sel. 

Gaff (gsef), sb.'^ slang. [Of obscure origin; I 
cf. Gab jA •, OE, (ge)gaf-sp7'fec, blasphemous or 
ribald speech, Sc. local ‘gaff, loud, rude talk", 

^ to gaff, to talk loudly and merrily’ (Jam.\ and 
mod.h. (colloq. une gaffe, a remark by which one 
* puls one’s foot into it ".J 

1, a. ? Vociferation, outcry, b. Humbug, * stuff 
and nonsense’. 

1825 C. M. Westmacott Eng. Spy I. 267 Stifle e'en a bull- 
dog's gaff. 1877 Dive Vrs,* Penai St-rv, iv, 151, 1 also saw j 
that Jemmy’s blowing up of me was all ‘gaff'. i 

2. Phrase. 7h blow the gaff ; (ffg-) to let out a 
secret ; to reveal a plot, or give convicting evidence. 

i8ia J. H. Vaux B'lash Diet., Blow the gaff. 1833 Mar- 
Ryat l\ Simple xliii, I wasn’t going to blow the gaff, so 
I told him, as a great secret, that we got it [the gun] up 
with a kite. 1S77 Five Vrs.* Penal Serr>. ii. 122 The 
prisoner, .quietly bides his time till the chief warder comes 
round, then asks to speak to him, and ‘ blows the gaff'. 

Gaff Cgsef ), sbi^ Obs. exc. dial. Also 0 gaffe, 
[short for Gaffer,] = Gaffer r. 

1573 Tusser Hush. xxiL I1878) 60 Mixe well^Cold gaffe) 
horse come with chaffe, 1877 in N. W. Line. Gloss., Gaff. 
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Gaff (g^0» slang. [Of unknown origin.] 

1. A fair. 

*7S3 J- PouLTER Discov. 3x The first Thing they do at a 
Gatf is to look for a Room clear of Company. i8ix Lex. 
Balairon. s.v., The drop coves maced the joskins at the 
Gaff ; the ring-droppers cheated the countryman at the fair, 
i8ax Haggart Life 22 We stopped at this place two days, 
waiting to attend the Gaff. 

2. Any public place of amusement. Hence the 
term has passed into the literary vocabulary as the 
name for the low class of theatre or music-hall to 
which it is most frequently applied by slang 
speakers. Also penny-gaff. 

i8ia J. H. Vaux Flask Did. s.v., Any public place of 
amusement is liable to be called the gaff, when spoken of 
in flash company. xB$6Chamb. JrnL ii Oct. 228/1 Would 
you root^ out the Penny Gaff, and compel the penny-pay- 
ing public .. to find amusement elsewhere? 1861 Mayhew 
Lond. Labour III. 144 When a professional goes to a gaff 
to get an engagement, they in general inquire whether he is 
a good ballet performer. X863 Q. Rev. July CXIV. 264 He 
knows them all . . from the chief opera-house. . to the hurable.st 
gaffs (as we believe they would be called in London). 1864 
Sat. Rexf. 30 Apr. 516 A piece of histrionics rather below 
the mark of a penny gaff. 1887 Coniemp. Rev. Mar. 400, 

I had always wanted to see a Penny Gaff since I first read 
my Dickens. 

Gaff Igsef), [f. Gaff sb ^ irans. To seize 
or strike (a fish; with a gaff ; also, to draw ozd with 
a gaff. 

1844 J. T. Hewlett Parsons g IV. xi, I bid him. .slack his 
hand the moment I had gaffed him [the pike}. 1851 N ewland 
Erne 352, L. gaffed him out of the great boiling turnhole 
below. 1867 B. Osborne Sp. in Ho, Co7n. 8 Apr., The hon. 
member for Lincolnshire, though a solitary fish, rose to the 
occasion, and be was safely gaffed and landed. x88a Garden 

II Feb. loi/i The Japanese were gaffing salmon. 

Hence Ga'fiS.M.gf vbl. sb. ; also aitrib. Also Ga'ffter, 
one who gaffs fish. (In some mod. Diets.) 

1837 M. Donovan Ecoft. \ 1 . 171 Spearing, gaffing, 
and harpooning, are amongst the most obvious methods. 
1886 Fishing 18 Sept. 417 He hooked a large grilse, but 
lost him in gaffing. 1895 Blackw. Mag. Aug. 5^8 Harry 
brought him within gaffing distance. 

Gaff (gsef), V.- slang and colonial, intr. To 
gamble, esp. to ‘ toss up ’. 

18x2 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Gaff, to gamble with card.s, 
dice, &c., or to toss up. 1828 ‘Jon Bee * Living Piet. Lond. 
243 I'hough any gentleman would gaff for a pound, there or 
anywhere else. 1889 Boldrewood Robbery wider Arms 
(1890) 17 Catch him gaffing ! no, not for a sixpence. 

Hence Ga ffing vbl. sb. Also Ga*ffer, one who 
* gaffs’ or * tosses up 

1828* Jon Bee * Living Piet. Lond. 241 , 1 know of but one 
such pubUc-hou.se where gaffing is carried on to any amount. 

. . If the per.son calling for ‘ man ' or ‘ woman ', is not right 
or wrong at five pieces, neither of the gaffers win or lose, 
but go again. 

Gaff (gsef)i Theat. [f. Gaff sb.^'l intr, 
*To ]day in a gaff^ (Farmer). 

Gaff, var, of or error iot go ff, Goi f. 

1688 R, Holme Armoury m, 154/1 Pythus, the first 
in venter of many Games at Ball: 1 do not say of Gafi‘, 
Tennis, or Paille-Maille. 

Gaffelage, var. f. Gavelage, Obs. 

Gaffel(l, var. of Gaffle, Obs. 

Gaffer (gseffoi). Also 6, 8 gaffar. [The analogy 
of the continental synonyms, F. compare, commlre, 
Ogx. gevatter, would suggest that gaffer, gammer 
are contractions of godfather, godmother rather than 
of grandfaiher, -znother', but the change of vowel 
may be due to association with these words.] 

1. A term applied originally by country people to 
an elderly man or one whose position entitled him 
to respect. 

a. Prefixed by way of respect (sometimes with 
an affectation of rusticity) to a proper name, the 
designation of a calling, office, etc. In ly-iSth c. 
the usual prefix, in rustic speech, to the name of 
a man below the rank of those addressed as 
‘ Master’ (cf. Goodman). 

1575 J • Still Gamfn. Gurton v. ii, Then chad ben drest be- 
like, as ill by the masse, as gaffar vicar. 1635 Paqitt C/zrA- 
iianogr, 200 Were they called Gaffer Bishops, or had they not 
more honorableTitles? x6sx Ikhmroxx-si, <tic. Hey for Hoiiesiy 
I, i.Wks.(i875)386This same gaffer Phoebus is agood inounte- 
b.ank and an excellent musician, 1603 G. Firmin Rev. Mr. 
Davis's Find. iv. 31 For a Man, who before was but a Gaffer, 
to be now called Master, to have the people follow him, 
and he to frequent their Tables, is a better Trade, then to 
be Threshing, or such like work. 1714 Gay Sheph. Week 
V. 151 For Gaffer Tread- well told us, by the by. Excessive 
Sorrow is exceeding dry. 174a Fielding J, Andrexos i.ii, 
Mr. Joseph Andrews, .was esteemed to be the only Son of 
Gaflar and Gammer Andrews, 1806 Fessenden Democr. 
I, 89 Made them shake hands both wig and tory As Gaffer 
Homer tells the story. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xvi, You 
have marred my ramble, Gaffer Glover. 

b. Used simply as a title of address, often with 
no intimation of respect = My good fellow. 

I 1590 R, W. Three Lds. 4* Ladies Lond. in Hazl. Dodsley VI. 

I 395 You speak too late, gaffer, having challenged prehemi- 
’ nence. i6»8 Ford Loz*eFs Mel. iii. iii, I pray your bless- 
ing, gaffer, a 1639 Cleveland A nsw, to Pampk, Poem.s, 
etc. (1677) 132 But, hark you. Gaffer ; you that will tear the 
Speech and blow away the Sand. 1755 Smoli-ett Quix. 
(1803) IV. 58 ‘ Gaffer,’ said he, ‘is there stuff enough here 
to make me a cap?’ 1796 G. M. Woodward Eccent. 
Exenrs. 89 The [Bucks] women, resolving not to drop 


a good old custom, call their husbands Gaffer. 2856 J. H. 
Newman CalHsia 67 My good old gaffer, you’re one of the 
old world. X884 J. Payne Tales /r. A rabic II. 42 Harkye, 
gaffer ! Thou hast no knowledge of this ass’s case. 

2. An elderly rustic ; an old fellow. Also simply, 
a fellow. 

1389 Pappe w. Hatchet 7 Now haue at you all my gaffers 
of the rayling religion. 1653 Urquhart Rabelais n. xxxi, 
The best little gaffer that was to be seen between this and 
the end of a staffe, X710 Dame Huddle's Let. (N.) My 
gaffer only said, he would inform himself as well as he 
could against next election and keep a good conscience, xy . . 
Country Ficnsr in Fawkes (Chalmers) 278 And through 

the pariah, with their how d’ye, Go to each gaffer and each 
goody. 1862 T. A. Trollope Marietta I, HI 41 The gaffers 
and gammers of the quarter, .gossiped Tuscan-wise on their 
doorsteps. x88a Mlss Braddon Mt. RoyalW, Hi. 27 The old 
gaffers and goodies had known her all their lives. 

3. A master, a ‘ governor*. 0 ^ 5 '. exc, dial, 

a 1659 Cleveland Gen. Poems, etc. (1677) 88 Every twice 
a day the Teaching Gaffer Brings up his Easter-book to 
Chaffer. X735_ Dyche & Pardon, Gaffer, a familiar Word 
mostly used in the Country for Master. xZffb Surrey 
Gloss. S.V., ‘Look out I here comes the gaffer.’’ i88t 
Leicestersh. Gloss,, Gaffer, the master of the house, farm, etc, 
b. The foreman or overman of a gang of work- 
men; a headman. 

i84t Hartshorne Salop. Antigua Gloss., Gaffer, SiSuperin- 
tendant,over looker, head workman, leader of a band of reapers, 
1836 Househ. Words XIII. 545/2 Their own arrangement 
was made .. entirely by the men and their gaffers (sub- 
contractors). i86a Chamb.yml. 215/2 The overman, or ‘ t’ 
gaffer’, as the banksman called him, at once volunteered to 
shew me over the mine. 1897 Daily Chron. 28 Oct. 4/7 
Some of the employers and gaffers keep public-houses and 
provision shops. 

Hence Ga'ffersliip, the position of gaffer. 

1893 Comh, Mag. July 20 This ‘gaffership’ suited Cleg 
so well that [etc,] 

f Ga'ffle. Obs, Also 5 gaffiolle, 6-7 gaffiel(l, 7 
gafel, 8 gafle. [prob. a. Du. gaffe I = OE. gcafol, 
Ger. gabel fork : see Gable.] 

1. A steel lever for bending the cross-bow. 

1497 Naval Acc. Hen, K// (1896) no Bowes v, Arowesv, . 
Shot of ston for demy curtowes. .clij, Gaffoiles of iren. ,ij. 
1598 Florio, MartineUo, a gaffell, a racke or bender of 
a bowe. X630 Drayton Muses' Elys, vi. My cross-bow in 
my hand, my gaffle on my rack 'ro bend it when I please. 
1672 Conipl. Gunner iii. xv. 12 Certain .stpng Cross-bows 
to bend with Racks or Gaffels. 1706 in Phillips (ed. 
Kersey). i7at-92 in Bailey. And in mod. Diets. 

2. A rest for a musket : = Fork 6 b, Forcat, 

In Cent. Did. The Du. word had this sense among 

others, but Eng. examples are wanting. 

3. A steel spur for fighting cocks. (Cf. Gaff shX 
3 a and Gablock I.) 

X75S in Bailey (ed. Scott). 1776 Brand Pop. Anitq. 
(1777) 379 note. The Gafle is a mere modern Invention. 

Hence ©affied///. a., armed with ‘gaffies’ or 
spurs. 

1790 J. Williams Shrot>e Tuesday (1794) 8 We [cocks] 
assume the spatterdash and spur Gamed and clad in brightly 
burnish'd steel. 

t Obs. [f. Gaffle •+ -et ] =* Gaffle 5, 

17x4 [Macky] fourney through Eng. (1723) I. 130 [Cocks] 
wear Steel-Spurs 1 call'd, I think, Gafflets) for their surer 
Execution. x'j^'iLond. Chron. 22 Mar. 279 In setting two 
Cocks to at the Pit, one of them struck one of his Gafflets 
into the Back of his Right Hand. 

t Ga'fiiill. Obs. rare~'\ [?a. OF.^iatw/zW, var, 
Javelim Javelin.] 

1540 Lziw. II. 139 A gaffyn hedde, 

Ga:fir-topsail. 

1. * A light triangular or quadrilateral sail, the 
head being extended on a small gaff which hoists 
on the topmast, and the foot on the lower gaff’ 
(Adm. Smyth), Also attrib., as gaff-topsail-hook. 

X794 Rigging <$• Seamanship I. 83 Over the head of the 
mainsail a gaff topsail. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle vHi, 
What a gaff-top sail she has got —my eye 1 1833 Sir J, Ross 
Narr, %nd Voy. iv. 44 Taking in the Mainsail, gaff topsail. 
x'^e,'BvcaBOBx* Sailor' s Pockei Bk. x. 349 Gaff top sail iVi/e 
d come. 1884 Knicsht Diet. Mech. I V. 365/1 Gaff-topsail 
Hook, a mousing hook for a gaff topsail with rope sheet. 

Jig. X840 Marryat Poor '^ack iij Your mother .. with., 
such a rakish gaff topsail bonnet, with pink pennants, 

2. U.S. ‘A kind of sea-catfish, ^7z^r?V/^/.%zx 
marinus* {CtTit.JfiCi.). 

Q-afol, Gafol-, OE. ff. (used Hist.) of Gavel, 
Gavel-. 

Gag (g^g), sb.l Also 6-7 gagg(e. [app. f. 

Gag v}\ 

1. Something thrust into the mouth to keep it 
open and prevent speech or outcry ; in Surg., an ap- 
paratus for distending the jaws during an operation. 

1353 T. Wilson Rhet. 117 b, Musicians in England have 
vsed to put gagges in childrens mouthes that they might 
pronounce distinctely. 1380 S\we\ Arcadia nr. (xsgo) 236 
They left Miso with a gagge in her mouth and hound hand 
and foot. 1625 Fletcher & Shirley Nt. Walker ni. v, 
Untye his feet ; pull out his gag, He will cbqak else ! X697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, rir. 611 Some With Gags and 
Muzzles their soft Mouths restrain, 1796 H. Hunter tr. 
St. -Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) III. 359 He put a gag in my 
mouth, and. .fastened my hands behind my back, i8x8 
Jas. Mill Bnt. India II. iv. iv. 158 Lust he should address 
the people, a gag was stuffed into his mouth, 1837 W, 
Collins Dead Secret v. it, If I only knew where to lay my 
hand on a gag, Td cram it into your, .mouth ! 1883 Da 
Cane Punishm. Hr Prext. CHme 14 For women scolds the 
branks or gag. .were authorised punishments. 


GAG. 


8 


GAGE. 


b. Jig. (Now often applied opprobrioiisly to tbe 
action of a parliamentary majority in * closuring’ 
a debate.) 

s6a3 M.Kellison TheGagge of the ReformedGospell. 

j6zg T. Adams Serm. Wks. 890^ The Eye-Iidde is set open 
with thegaggesof Lust and Enuie.^ 164s yiiwonkAmnn^v. 
1^1851) X90 Your Monkish prohibitions, and expurgatorious 
indexes, your gags and snaffles. 1707 J. Stevens tr. 
Quezmids Com, tVks, (1709) 249 It wa.s convenient to stop 
his Mouth with a Silver Gag. 1863 W. Philups SJ>eec/ies 
xix. 427 The nineteenth century requires sterner gags than 
the eighteenth. 1890 S/>ectator 6 Sept, The American 
Senate has adopted the principle of fixing a time at which 
the vote on a Bill resisted by olxstruction must be taken 
. .The House of Representatives has already adopted this 
peremptory ^ gag 

Q. School slang. (See quot.) Cf. Gag i. 

i8ao Lamb Ser. x. Christ's Hosp. 35 Vrs. Ais^o, L. has 
recorded the repugnance of the school to gags, or the fat of 
fresh beef boiled. 

2. Coal-mining. (See qnots.) 

X747 Hooson Mmef^s Dict,^ Gag^ a slight bit of Timber 
that IS soon made for the present purpose, to clap in . , to 
keep some one Fair or more from settling, which i.s already 
begun, and so to .stay it for some little time, till better may be 
had. ^1883 Gloss. Coal Mining^ C?cjfg>4r, chips of wood 

in asinking pit bottom, or .sump, 1888 (Tkeenwell Gloss. Coal 
Trade Terms led. 3), Gag^mx olxstruction in the falls or lids 
of a bucket or clack which prevents them from working. 

S. Theat. a. E.^pressions, remarks, etc. not oc- 
curring in the written piece but interpolated or 
substituted by the actor. 

Ferh. developed from the sense explained in quot. 1747 
under 2, which po.s.sibIy may have been current in otlier than 
mining applications. But cf. Gag 

1847 JUusir. Loud. Nnvs 10 July 27/1 Actors who are too 
much given to ‘gag’ at the present day. i86i Mayhew 
£.ond. Labour 111 . 126 The performance consisted of all 
gag. 1 don’t suppose anypody knows what the words are 
in the piece. 1884 SyMONDS.S'Ar/X’f. Predecess. viii. 288 Jigs 
were written in rhy me, plentifully interspersed with gag and 
extempore action. 1887 I'rith Autobio^. I.xxv. 383 If he [the 
actor] found his gag tell upon tlie audience he repeated it. 

b. ‘fThe ‘mounting’ of apiece, rare. 

184*: Punch 1 . 106/1 , 1 shall do the liberal in the way of 
terims and get up the gag properly, with laurels and other 
greens* of which 1 have a large stock on hand, 

4. ailrik and Comb. : gag-bit (see quot) ; gag- 
eater slang (see i c) ; gag-law l/.S.y 

‘a law or regulation made and enforced for the 
purpose of preventing or restricting discussion’ 
{Cent Diet.)*, gag-piece Theat., a ‘piece’ or 
play in which ‘ gag ' is freely used; gag-rein, 
-runner (see quota); gag-snaffle, a powerful 
snaffle (see quot). 

x868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., *Gag-hit, a bit of a very 
powerful de.scription, used for breaking honseij, &c. 1820 
I..AMB BHa Ser. L Christ's Hosp. 35 Frs. Ago, A *gag-eater 
in our time was equivalent to a gouL.and held in equal 
estimation.^ 1808 j. Q. Adams PFhs. (1854) ^ X. 604, I would 
not repeal it, though it should raise a clamor as loud a.s iny 
^gag-Iavr. 1870 Emerson Soc. ^ Solit, ix. 192 No exclusions, 
no gag-laws can be contrived. 1882 Times 28 Mar, 9/4 The 
strange instrument [the Cloture] . .which a few years ago he 
called the 'gag-lawt 1^5 in Hotten Slang Did. 11874) 
S, V., In certain pieces thi.s [gagging] is allowed by custom, 
and these are called *gag-piecei4. The Critic, ora Tragedy 
Rehearsed is one of these. 1874 Knight Did. Meek, I. 
934/2 * Gag-rein (Saddlery), a rein which passes over runners 
attached to the throat-latch, so a.s to draw the bit up into the 
corner.s of the horse’s mouth when pullt?d upon. ihid. 935/1 
(Harness), a l<x>p depending from the throat- 
latch ; through i t the gag-rein passes to the bit. 1856 ‘ Stone- 
kkngf/ Brit. Sports n. ui, i. § 3. 395 The ‘’ Gag Snaffle is also 
a useful adjunct with pullers that get their heads down. 
..If the horse does not pull, it is not more severe than a 
common snaffle ; but if he does, it acts with double power, 
owing to the pulley-like attmihment of tlie rein, and to its 
drawing against the angle of the mouth. 

(g3sg)j slang. [This and the related 
Gag 27 . 8 , which occurs earlier, may be fig. uses of 
Gag sb. ^ and vJ, with the notion of thrusting some- 
thing down the throat of a credulous person, or 
testing his powers of ‘ swallowing On the other 
hand, the words may be of onomatopoeic origin 
(cf. Gaggle) with the original sense of ‘ unmeaning 
chatter’. In the context of the quots. from Lock- 
hart 1819 , the sb. and vb. are said to be expressions 
current in Glasgow ; but the form actually used 
there appears to be Gegg.] 

A ‘ made-up ’ story ; a piece of deception, an im- 
posture, a lie. Broad j»ag (see quot). 

1803 Toztmsman (Manchester) in Spirit Publ, Jrnls. (i8o6) 
IX. 364, 1 hate to hear such gag about a Goliath of thirteen. 
*8x9 [Lockhaht] Lett, to Kim/olklll.'i.jiX Whether 

the Gag come in tlie .shape of a compliment to the Gaggee, 
or some wonderful .story, gravely delivered with every cir- 
airastance of apparent seriousne.ss. 1823 * Jon BEE‘i>/<:A 
7'urf, Gag, a grand imposition upon the public; its a 
mountebank’s professions, his cures, and his lottery-bags, 
are so many broad gags, X87X A ll Year Round j 8 Feb, 288 
You won't bear malice now, will you ? All gag of mine, you 
know, about old Mi.s.s Ponsonby. 1874 Hotten Slang 
Diet., Gag, a lie ; ^ a gag he told to the beak sSBfs Antrim 
if Dawn Gloss., Gag, a joke; a deception. iB$$ Daily 
Jlews^ 16 May 5/2 \Ve need not gratify the Mahdi by 
believing any bazaar ‘ gag ’ he may circulate. 

b. C/. S. A laughing-stock. 

X840 Haliburton Clockm. in. ii. 27 *Sam/ says he, *they 
tell me you broke down the othtnr day in the bouse of 
xepreseutatives, and made a proper gag of yourself.* 


Gag (gaeg)* Also 5 gaggyw, 6 gagge, J 
gagg. [app. imitative of the sound made in 
choking.] 

f 1. irons. To strangle, suffocate. Obs. 

^1440 Pro/jtp. Parv. 184/2 Gaggyn, or streyne be the 
|>rote, sujgoco. 

b. inir. To choke, lit. and Jig. Also, to retch. 

Also trans. (causatively). Obs. exc. dial. 

1707 HicKERiNGiu, Priest-cr, n. v. 49, I do not, in the 
least, wonder, that he (that swallows Transubstantiation) 
should Gagg at believing, that [etc.J. a xSzs Fokbv Yoi\ 
B. Anglia, Gag, to nauseate ; to reject with loathing, as if 
the throat were closed again.st the admission of what is 
offered ; to nmke an unsuccessful effort to vomit. il^3 
Hampsk. Gloss,, Gag, to choke ; like a dog or cat in eating 
greedily. 

2. trans. To stop up the mouth of (a person) 
with a gag in order to prevent speech or outcry ; 
to put a gag into (the mouth) in order to keep the 
jaws distended, 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleouf. xxxir, fPercy) 159 We saw men 
in great tormenting, With many ladies, that their mottthes 
gagged. 1530 Paijsgr. 559/2 , 1 gagge one, J putte a gagge 
m his mouthe that he shulde nat .speke nor krye, je 
embaillonne. x6ox B, J onson Poetaster v, iii, Gag him, we 
may haue his silence. 17x2 Arbuthnot John Bull iv. i, He 
couid have Joim gagged and bound whenever he plea.sed. 
1794 Mrs. Radci.iffe Myst. Udolpho lii, They fastened njy 
arms, and gagged my mouth. xSzS Scott F. M. Perth xxiii, 
‘Let him be gagged instantly’, .said Albany. 1886 W. J. 
Tucker B, Bnrope 195 He bound me, and then gagged my 
mouth. X893 Erichsen Surgery ted. lo; 1 1. 691 If the patient 
be efficiently gagged. 

b. To stop the mouth of (an animal) with or as 
w^ith a gag. 

1591 Harington f)/'/. Bur. xi. xlviu. (1607} 8^ That one 
alone the minister .should assaile, And gag him with an 
anker in such .sort 'J’o make his .strength, and life, and all 
to faile. 162s Bacon Bss., Goodness (Arb.) 201 A Christiiin 
Boy in Coiustaniinople, had liked to haue been stoned, for 
gagging, in a waggishnesse, a longe Billed Fowle. 

c. transf, and esp. to deprive of power or 
freedom of speech ; to stop the mouth of. 

1601 Shaks, Twel. N. 1. v. 94 Vnlesyou laugh and minister 
occasion to him, he is gaga. 1640 Ld, Faulkland AA 
Rushw. J/ist. Coll, in. (1692) 1. 139 He had as it were 

f agg’d the Commouweakh, taking away 40 Ids power) all 
’ower of Speech from that body, x^y Travp Comm. Malt. 
ix. 32 Satan still gags many to this day, that they cannot 
pray to God. 1792 Burns /.<?/. to Mrs. Dunlop 6 Dec. 77, 
I am a placeman, you know ; a very humble one, indeed. 
Heaven knows, but still so much as to gag me. x827 
Macaulav Bss., Machiav. (18871 48 The time was not yet 
come when eloquence was to be gagged, and reason to l>e 
hoodwinked. 1839 H ELI'S Friends in C. Ser. n. 1 1 x, 267 
Without gagging our press. 1871 L. Stephen Plajgr. 
Europe xii. (1894) 294 The continuous snow-fiekis. . have 

f agged the tonent. 1874 Green Short Hist. vi. § 6. 331 
’he Church wa.s gagged and its pulpits turned into mere 
echoe.s of Henry’s wnM. 

1 3, To proj) open (a window). Ohs. 

X604 Meeting of Gallants t8 He gagged open the Win- 
dowes. 

4. a. To confine unduly the mouth of, or apply a 
gag-bit to (a horse), b* To obstruct the working 
of (a valve), to stop up the valves of (au engine). 

1833 ReguL Instr. Coevnlrp i. 75 The reins.. are to be 
shortened by degrees, and with great care not to gag, or 
confine the hor.se too much. 1839 [see pAGGHp]. 1857 
Wright Freannc. Did., Gag, to hinder motion by tightness, 
Northampt. x868 .\tkinson CletmlatMCAoss.,Gagltoisc^di^ 
a very powerful bit, such as is used in breaking young 
horses or governing re.stive ones, x888 Rnginrer LX V. 

468 The men who gagged the valve knew quite wxU what 
they were about. 

5. Theat. a. intr. To introduce ‘gag’ into a 
piece. (See G.\g 3 .) 

^ 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. x.vxix, The same vocalist ‘gags' 
in the regular business l.ke a man inspired. 1876 Tinsley s 
Mag. X vTIL 180 'I'hey ‘gag’ to such an extent that the 
author oftentimes does not recognise ids own dialogue, 
b. trans. T'o fill /// (a piece) with ‘ grrg ’. 
x8(5x Mayhew Loud. J.abour HI, 14 1 We only do the 
outline of the story and gag it up. 1889 L. W allack Mem. 
162, 1 have read the part very carefully, and if you will let 
me g.Tg it and do wdiat I please with it, 1 will undertake it. 
Hence Ga'gging vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1817 Cou-mimiK Biog. Lit. (1870)85 Whatever the motives 
of ministe;'.s might have been for the sedition, or as it was 
then the fa.shian to call them, the gagging^ bills. i85x 
Mayhew Loud, Labour III. X26 And after a little businc.ss 
between them, all gagging, he says ‘Slave! get back to the 
ca-stle.' Atlu-naeurndYda. 173/2 But for his [Canning’s} 
of the European preics .. some dusinal or unseemly 
things would not have happened. XS93 Times 14 July 
9/5 The gagging resolution excluded all debate on the 
remaining clauses. X89S Erichsen Surgery ptA. xo) 11. 690 
Efficient gagging Is one of the most essential parts of all 
operations on the tongue. 

tOag. v:t‘ Obs. Also 6 (? misspelling gage, 7 
gftgg* [?onowatopo 5 ic; ef, Jags^.J 
3L trans. To jerk ; to strike with a sharp blow. 
Also, to toss up (the hetid) ; cf. Sc. Ghok m. 

It i.s uncertain whether quot, XS87 belongs to this word. 
1587 Fleming Conin. Holimked III. 10x9/2 Minding to 
haue striken the man to whewn he leuelled the .shot ; but 
gaging his i»nd, and missing his marke, he stroke his 
owneand best freend John Peter. x6xo Healey Si. Aug. 
Citie o/God xiv. xv. 5x8 A man sometimes, .will be angry at 
sencel«we things, as to gag hb pen [L. wjf stilmm e&iiidat} in 
anger 'when it writes iStdly. xfixj Markham Cmtal. v. 56 
Whence hee first leariies to gagg vp his head to loose his 
.reyae. 


2, a. trans. 7 To wound or prick, b. intr. To 
make thrusts or pricks (tt/). 

XS70 Foxe tr. PriMentius' Death Cassianus in ^ 4 . ^ M. 
(ed. 2) 129/2 Some other gage hys flesh and ioyntes as with 
a poynted nail. 162a Mabbe tr. Alemau's Gustuan dAlf, 
II. 180, I was ever so mightily pricked on to revenge, as if 
(like a beast) the spurres thereof lay still gagging at niy sides. 

3. intr. To project, stick out. [Cf. Gag-tooth.] 

1599 Minsheu, Pj'Mj any najle or .such like sticking or 
gagging out. x886 Cheshire Gloss., Gagging out, sticking 
out, projecting. 

Gage (gft'g)j slang. [See Gag j'^.-] a. trans. 
To deceive, take in or impose tipon (a person), to 
ply with talk, to ‘stuff’, b. intr. To practise im- 
posture. 7'o gag on : to ‘ round ’ on, inform against, 

1777 Mad. D’Aubi.ay Early Diary 7 Apr., In the most 
capiial scene..! endeavoured, what 1 could, to soften off 
the affectation of her sudden change of 01*^ posit ion, and I 
gagged the gcMUleinan with a.s much ease as my very little 
ea.se would aliow me to assume. 1781 G. Parker f'/Vw 
Soc. 11 . 154 Having discovered th.e weak side of him he 
means to gag. Ibid, IL 155 An old Soldier had gagg’d 
about Ixmdou many years. His mode for provoking com- 
passion was to [etc.J. 1819 [Loaiii.MrrJ /VA'r’j Ar/if. to 
Kiitsjoik HI. 241 Gagging. ..signifies, as its name may lead 
you to suspect, nothing inore than the thrusting of ahsurdi- 
ties, wholesale and retail, down the throat of sonm too 
credulous gaper. 1823 ‘Jon Bke’ Did . '-/Voy s. v , He, in 
e.xcuse, swears he .said ‘ they were ’ and not ‘ arc alive*. He 
thus gags the public. 1825-80 Jamieson, Gag. to play on 
oiie’.s credulity, a cant term used in Glasgow. x8a8 G, 
SMiiA'iON Doings in J.ond. 28 Gagging has been practised 
of late to a consukrable extent on simple countrymen. 1874 
Hoit en Slang Did., Gag, to hoax, ‘ take a rise ‘ out of one ; 
to ‘cod’. x8^i Txnmps in GeutL Mag. Apr. CCLXX. 390 
She . . besought them with (crocodile) tears not to ‘gag* on 
tiiem, in other words not ti> give information to the police. 

tGagate. Obs. Also i, 6-7 gagates, 4 go- 
gatbes, [ad. L. gagates, Gr. yajarris, said by 
Pliny to be derived from tlie name of the town 
Gagg and river Gages in Lycia. An OF. form of 
the word has passed into Eng. as Jkt.] 

£•900 tr. Ifxdds Hid. i. i. (1890) 26 Her bi{>eac ^emeted 
gagates : se sian bip bk'cc gym. 1387 '1 rlvisa J/iga'en 
(Rolls) 1 . 337 pere is i-fuunde a i^tc^ix pat hatte gogathes 
[e.r. gagaiesj. 14. . Ated. Receipts in Rei.Ant. 1 . 53 Tak a 
suuie itiat cs called agagate. 15^ MtmwvNG Kzmiymns ugo 
'i'ile-stonc.s, Gagate, Aumber. 1567 Matlet Gr. Forest 8 
Gagates is of the precious .sort also, wliich was first found 
in biciUe in a certain ff.?ud called Gagaius. x68S R. Holme 
Armoury ii. 40/2 The tlagate. .of which there are tw'o kind.s, 
the one russet colour and the other black. xyo&BHt. Apollo 
Ho. loi. 2/1 Gagates k.ndle ill Water. 

2. Momeliiiies contused with Agatb (/Ichates). 

a i66t Fut,LER Worthies, Virrksh. ni. (;i66a) 1,85 The, 
Agate, vastly distinct from Geat, is also named Gagates. 

3. ailrik, in gagate slow. 

x6oa Warner Aik Bug. ix. xivn. (1612) 220 Tush, in those 
times weare no such toyes as Gagate stones to trie, By 
foysting them in Potions, if a Maide had trtxle awrie. 

Hage sbd Ako^ 6 gauge, gayge, 

guage, 6-7 gadge. [a. OF, g{uage (B'. gage) 
masc. Pr. gage-s, Sp., Pg, gage, it. gaggio :~Kom. 
^gimdjo, a. OTdit. ^ 2 vadjo^''i see Wbm. The OK. 
variant wa pge was adopted in the form Wage.] 

1. Something of value deposited to ensure the 
performance of some action, and liable to forfeiture 
in case of non-performance ; a pawn , [dedge, security, 

1457 Lichjield Gild Orti. (xS'p) 19 Pwrc men dweiliiig 
wtihin the citie aboueseid. .may l>e releeved by a sufficient 
gage or pledge leyd in-io the seyd cofre for Ixjrowing mqny 
of the same, 15x3-4 Act 5 Hen. YU I, c. 1 He shal. .bring 
in sufficient gage and plegge-.into the Kynges Court of 
Chauncerie or els to remayn in warde. 1614 Raleigh Hist. 
World IV. i. g I. 160 He also left Philip, .for the gage of bis 
promises to Felopidas. 1690 L(x.‘KE Hum. Uud. iv, xix. 
vVk.s. 1714 L 330 'I’he Arguments that gain it Assent are 
the Vouchers and Gage of its Probability jo us. 1765 
H. Wah*ole Otranto lii. (17981 52 ‘Here take my gage’ 
[a ringj. 1768 Black.stonk Comm. m. xix. The sheriff is 
commanded t<j attacli him, by taking gage, that is certain of 
his goods which he shall forfeit il he doth not appear. 1867 
OuiiM C.CastlemaLne (1879) 15 This .shall be my gage, that 
1 may .speak. 

b. In phrases, at gage, {to deliver, give, leave) in 
gage, {to lay, lie. s^tveep^ lo gage, {to give) under 
g'age, upon gage ; also in gage of. 

1523 i.n. IkiHUEiiSi P'roiss. 1. cdiil 375 ThetowneofDoway 
and Lisle delyuered in gage for money, y‘ [etc.]. 1534 
— Go/d. Bk. At. Aurelius (1546) Zivb, We put our lyie 
in daunger, and lay our honour to gauge. 1560 Ran- 
dolph in Froude Hist. Png'. <iB8is Vi. 4t:K) Was fain to 
h-ave his saffro.i shirt in gage. XS63-87 Foxe A. ^ M, 
(1596) x66i/i, I will lay my goune to gage. t56s~73 
CkxiPER Thesaurus, Bona praediu, gages : goodes lyiiJg to 
gage, XS73 Tuk.S!-;« Husk xciv, ixhyQ- 185 III huswiferie 
.sweepeth her linnen to gage- 1579 Fe:nton Gukeiard. ii. 
(1599) 9a Thirty thousanri duckats. .giuen vnder gage of 
the kings ievvels. x579“8o North Plutarch (1676)71 The 
common people, .borrowed Money., upon gage of their 
bcdie.s to serve it mtt. 1593 Drayton Sheph. Garl. xii. iv, 
l..earned Collin laies his pipe to gage. 1638 Sir R. CorroN 
Abstr. Rec. Tenocr 9 When his owns were at gage, he 
[etc.]. 1853 IkiKRiVALE Rom. Rep. viii. (1867) 234 Appeal- 

ing to hi.s birth, rank, and aristocratic scMitimeiits, in gage 
olTiig loyalty. 

2. spec. A pledge (usually a glove thrown on the 
ground) of a person’s appearance to do battle in 
support of his assertions. Hence, a challenge. 
h\%o gage of battle. 

X3f.. K. Alis. 7236 He wkh-seith alle homage; And 


GAGE. 
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GAHlflTE. 


sendetb you, by sonde, gage, c 1450 Lonelich Grail In. 

865 Thanne Sire Piers, that was so dowhty A knyht,. 
A5ens kyng Marahaus put his Gage. 2483 Caxton G. de 
la Tmtr H iv, He accused one of treason the whiche anone 
casted his gage of batayile unto hym. 1523 Ld. Beuners 
Froiss. I. ccci. 44S Caste downe your gage in that quarell, 
and ye shall fynde him that shall take it vp. 1590 Greene 
OrL Fur. Wks. (Rtldg.) 91/2, I will pawn my honour to his 
gage, He shall ere night be met and combated. 1600 
Fairfax Tasso v. Iviii, There take my gage, behold I offer 
it To him that first accus’d him in this cause. x8z8 Scott 
F. M. Perth vi, A gauntlet flung down is a gage of knightly 
battle. 3:857 Kingsley 1 \uo Y. Ag-o (1877) 55 He was 
going to throw down a very ugly gage of battle. 

Jig. i8go Boldrewood Col. Reforiner (1891) 315 He was 
very loath to retreat from any gage of battle thus produced. 

f 3 . pi. Sc* [prob. a late adoption of F. gages 
in the same sense.] Wages. On the gages of\ in 
the pay of. Obs. rare. 

1562 Acts Sederunt 2 Mar. (i 790V 5 To haife the said 
College [of Justice] eiked the nowmer of six, and in the 
meyn tyme, the gauges to be eiked and augmentit. 1563-7 
Buchanan Reform. St. Andros Wks. (1892) 14 The 
principal sal deduce sa mekle of hys gagis to be vsit to the 
common profet of the college, lljd. t 6 That na idle person 
be baldin on the gagis or expen.sis of the vninersite. 

4 . attrib. and Comb.^ as gage-place^ •selling, 
•thrower ', gage-like adj. 

1847 'I’ennyson Priuc, v. 170 She.. flung defiance down 
^Gagelike to man. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. vii. § 13 
The Castles of Rockesbrough and Berwicke, catitionarie 
Castles, or *gage places (for part of his ransome) .should be 
restored. (C1S30 Ld, Berners Arth. Lvt. Brjd. 87 

Marye, madame, this lady payeth wythout anye ^gage 
sellyng [F sans gage nendre]. 1893 Westm. Gaz. 20 Dec. 

3/1 Here was the opener, the ^'gage thrower in the lists, 
declaring that he was no party champion. 

G^ig'e (g^'d^h sb.-^ slang, [pei'h. f. Gage 
the sense being ‘ enough to pledge any one with’, 
or var. Gauge, a measure.] 

1 . A quart pot ; a quart pot full. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 186 Gage, lytylle belle {S. lytyll bolle), 
1567 Harman Caveat 34 A gage of bowse, whiche 

is a quarte pot of drinke. ^ 1622 Fletcher Beggar's Busk 
in. Hi, 1 crown thy nab with a gage of benebowse. 1652 
Broome yov. Crew ii. F iv b, I bowse no Lage but a whole 
Gage Of this Fll bowse to you. 1708 J. Hall Mem. 20 
Gage, a pot. ^ 1785 Grose Diet. P'ulg. Tongue, Gage, a quart 
pot, also a pint, (cant). \ 

2 . A pipe ; a pipeful (of tobacco). 

1676 in Coles, axyoo B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Gage, 
a Pot or Pipe. Tip me a Gage, give me a Pot or Pipe. 
1834 [see Fogus]. 

Gage (g«?'d,^), =■ Greengage. 

1888 Daily News 10 Sept. 7/1 Plums, with their congeners, 
damsons and gages, were but little thought of. 

Gage (g^^d,5), V. Also 6 gagie, guage, gauge, 
gayge, 7 gaige. [ad. Y. gager in same sense, or 
aphetic form of Engage, to which it corresponds 
in several senses.] 

tl. trans. To pledge or pawn ; to mortgage the 
revenues of (a country). = Engage v. i. Obs. 

X55S Eden Decades 243 The emperoure . . gagied the 
Malucas & the spicerie to the kynge of Portiigale. 1579-80 
North Plniarck (1676) 579 Ha.st thou not Plate, and 
Apparel to sell or gage or Kelp him to some? 1592 Stow 
Ann. 1380. 443 Sir lohn Philpot. .released the armour which 
the .souldier.s had gaged for their victuals. 

ahsol. 1555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions App. 337 If 
he that hath gauged be a manne of substaunce : lette the 
creditour keep the gauge vntill the restitucion of the lone 
be made, 

tb. To give a pledge for; to undertake to 
make. Obs.~~^ 

3:622 Callis Siai. Srwers (18241 232 Neither would the 
Court order the defendant to gage deliverance. 

t C. To gage battle : to pledge oneself to judicial 
combat Q(. Y . gager batailie, Obs. (Cf. Wagez^.) 

1586 Ferne Blazon Gentrie 77 If one gentleman shall 
detract from the honor of another . . let combate be guaged. 
1600 'Fate in Gutch Coll, Cur, 1. 8 Battel personal gaged 
betwixt the subjects of one kingdom in criminal causes. 
1620 J, Wilkinson Coroners 4- Sheri/es 22 The defendant 
shall not gage battel in such appeales. 

2 . To stake, wager ; to risk, bet. Obs. or arch. 
1599 Jas. I BacriA, A(*>pov(i6o3) in. 124 Only to gage so much 
of his owne money, as he pleaseth, V|X)n the hajzarde of the 
running^ of the cardes. i6oz Shaks. Ham. i. i. 91 Against 
the which, a Moity competent Was gaged by our King. 
1603 Knollhs Hist. Tnrks\xBzi) 67 Assailed by the Chris- 
tians, with such furie, as if they had thereon purposed to 

f age their whole forces. 1750 Hodges Ckr. Plan (1755' 51 
_ Joing the same, as if he had staked or gaged^hi.s seventh, 
i. e. all his hopes of the divine vision, 1814 Scorr Ld. of 
Isles ir. vii, And 'gainst an oaken bough I’ll gage my silver 
wand of state, 

b. Jig. To pledge, offer as a guarantee or forfeit 
(one’s head, life, etc.). (Cf. Engage z/. 2.) 

,ax$zg Skelton Yojc Popu/z xiii. ii Myhed I hold and 
gage, There wylbe greate outrage. 1573 Essex in Ellis Orig . 
Lett. Ser. 11. 1 f I. 32 To all which pointes I gage myne honour 
and faith. 1583 SrvBZEsAnat. Abuses i 1 3:877) 112 That thei 
would paie hym, or els thei would guage their neckes. 1599 
Warn. Fairs Worn. i. 279, I will gage my hand, Few women 
can my mistres.s force withstand. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks 
(1621) 10 The clergiemen that had before for his safetie gaged 
their faith. 1633 Ford 'Tis Pity v. Hi, This feast, I'll gage 
my life, I.s but a plot to train you to your ruin, 1876 G. W. 
Cox Gen. Hist. Greece iv. L 510 A guide sent to them by 
the headman of this place gaged his life as a forfeit if he failed. 

t 3 . To bind as by a formal promise. Obs. (Cf. 
Engage 4.) 

3489 Plumpton Corr. p. xcviii, You have ministered unto 


U.S cause, as gaged to remember you in time to come. 1606 
Shaks. Tr. Cr. v. i. 46 Heere is a Letter from Queene 
Hecuba, A token from her daughter, .Both taxing me, and 
gaging me to keepe An Oath that I haue sworne. 

4 . intr. lor rejl. To asseiton one’s own responsi- 
bility that. (Cf- Engage v. 6.) 

1811 W. R. Spencer Poeyns 19, I gage, though long our 
way, and drear. We reach our nuptial bed to day. 1865 
J. Ballantine Poezns 24 The other wore the crown of age, 
But a brighter one she found, I gage. 

trans. Ho ox upon. Obs, (Cf. 

Engage II b.) 

1703 Moxon Meek. Ejcerc. igz The further or open side 
of the Male-screw is gaged in, or pin’d on the Female-screw 
with a w'ooden Pin thrust through two opposite Holes. 
Ibid. 228 This Neck is. .gaged in the Shackle, 
t 6. To bind or entangle in. Cf. Engage v. 13. 
1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 1. i. 130 The great debts Wherein 
my time something too prodigall Hath left me gag’d. 

ileiice Gaged ppl. a.. Ga ging vbl. sb., in senses 
of the vb. 

XS5S Eden Decades 244 margin. The gageing of the 
Iland.s of malucas. 1586 Ferne Gentrie 3:53 Gaging 
of single battaile. 1602 Warner A tb. Eng. xii. Ixx v. (1612) 
312 Elenor. .did tell The circum-stances of her Ring. .And 
shewes the gaged 'I'ablet. 

Gage, Gager, obs. forms of Gauge, Gauger. 
Gager : see Gagger 2. 

Gagg(e, obs. form of Gag sh."^ and vh 
Gagged (g^egd),///. a. [f. Gag + -ed ^.] 

In senses of the vb. 

1839 R. S. Robinson Nant. Steam. Eng, 145 The safety 
valve . , may become gagged or rusted, and incapable of 
motion. 18^ Century Mag. July N. S. XIV. 431 A gagged 
engine working at the full stroke of the pistons. 1894 Westm. 
Gaz. 25 J une 2/2 The ga gg ed clauses were passed without 
any discussion at all. 

Gaggee rare-^. [f. Gag t7.3 -ee.] 

One who is gagged ; the victim of a ‘ gag ’ or de- 
ception. *819 [see Gag jASJ 

Gagger^ (gss'g 3 .i). [f. Gag + -erI.] One 
who gags, in senses of the vb. 

1624 Bp. R. Mountagu Gagg {running titldl. An Answer to 
the late Gagger of Protestants. 1848 Tails Mag. XV. 524 
The gagger of the press, Daily Ne^us 14 Jan., The 
most incorrigible ‘gagger* of his time. He said what he 
liked and almost did what he liked when on the stage. 1885 
Pall Mall G. 13 July 1/2 The rule.. from which, if the 
gaggers [iV. of the press] will leave us alone, we have no 
intention to depart. j 

Hence G*a*g’g‘ersMp nonce-wd,, a mock title of 
address. 

1624 Bp. R, Mountagu Gagg 287 Your Gaggersbip. 

Ga*gger Also gager. [? f. G ag 2^. ^ + -er K ] 
(See quots.) 

1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Gagger, a lifter used by the 
founder, consisting of a light T-shaped piece of iron. x888 
Lockwood s Diet Meek. Ln^in., Daggers or Gagers, short 
conical ©r fwramidal projections, cast upon core plates and 
the plates for loam moulds, to assist the adhesion of the 
loam. The term is sometimes applied also to lifters. 

Gagger ^ (ga^-gsj), slang, [f. Gag 
O ne who * gags \ cheats, or hoaxes. 

X78X G. Parker Yie^v Soc. 11. 154 The high gagger 
.. The low gagger. 1819 [Lockhart] Peters Lett, to 
Kinsfolk HI. 242 The solemn triumph of the Gagger, and 
: the grim applause of the silent witnesses of his dexterity, 

, are alike visible in their sparkling eyes. 1841 Punch 
\ 23 Oct, I. 169 Men with ‘swallows’ like Thames tunnels: 

‘ in fact accomplished gaggers. 

Gaggery (Jise-gsri). [f.GAG !&-3 -i--ERY.] The 
practice of gagging. 

x8xg Blackrw. Mag. IV. 620 A species of wit peculiar to 
this mercantile city [’Glasgow], and known in it by the 
name of gaggery, 1838 Ibid. XLIII. 681 And toasts, and 
tricks, and gaggery, And many a song between. 

Gaggle ([^se*g’l), sb. Porms; 4-9 gagie, 5-6 
gagyil, 6- gaggle, [f. the vb. j 
1 , A flock (of geese) ; also derisimly^ a company 
(of women). 

One of the many ^tificial terms invented in the isth c. 
as distinctive collectives referring to particular animals or 
classes of persons; but unlike most of the others, it seems 
to have been actually adopted in use. 

c 1470 in Hors, Skefe «*r G. etc. (Caxton 3:479, Roxb. repr.) 
30 A gagyil of ghees A'gagyll of women. 1584 R. Scot 
Discov. Wiickcr. xui. xxx. 338 A shoale of gosling.s, or (as 
they sale) a gaggle of geese. 1676 Coles, A Gagie of geys, 
a flock of Geese. 1827 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) I, 309 
A gaggle of more than average chattering women. 3:882 
Sir R. Payne Gallwey Fowler in Irel. v. That last tempt- 
ing gaggle of Brent Geese, 
a. Chatter, gabble. 

1668 R. I/Estrange Par. Qtzev. (1708) 29 A Consort of 
loud and tedious Talkers, that Tired and Deafn'd the Com- 
pany with their shrill and restless Gaggle. 

Gaggle (gse'glv V. Forms : 4 gagul, 5-7 
gagie, (5 gagelyn, 6 gagyil), 6- gaggle. [Prob. 
an onomatopoeic formation (with frequentative 
suffix) on the gag {^g-ga£) often used to 

imitate the cry of the goose. Cf. Gabble, Cacklis. 

A similar imitation of the same sound appears as the root 
of GCeltic *gegdh, Irish geadk, Welsh gywydd, goose, and 
of QIA . gagl gomt. Gf. silso mod lcel.g»jgyn: to gaggle.] 

1 . intr. Of geese; To cackle : see Cackle i. 
Also with forth. 

1399 Langl. Rich, Redeles iii, xoi Jtey gaglide fforth on 
the grene, ffor they greved were, c 1:440 Prmip. Pam. 184/2 
Gagelym. or 0-3^501 as gees, dingo. <2 x483 Burlesque in Rel. 
Ant I. 86 The goos gagult ever more, the gam was better 


to here. 1529 M.cm.E SuppUc. SoulysWkB, 302/2 This gose- 
ling . . gagleth again vpon the same matter. 1614 T. Adams 
Devils Banquetgg These are.. the Geese in the Capital^ 
to gaggle at Statesmen in the Common-wealth. 1744 J. 
Claridge's Sheph. Banbury's Rules If gee.se gaggle more 
than usual, these are all signs of rain.^ 1851 D. Jerrold St. 
Giles xxiv. 245 [He] gave no ear to his own geese gaggling 
near his barn. 1884 Pall Malt G. 8 Mar. 4/2 Every bird 
gaggling his loudest, 

quasi-i!r<£r«r. 1645 Sacred Decretal 3 Geese and Ganders 
..hlsse and gaggle him out of his Five pestilent senses, 
f % iransf. and fig. To make a noise like geese; 
to talk volubly, to chatter. Obs. 

C1S53 Chancelour Bk. Emp. Russia m Hakluyt 
III. 50 But when the Priest is at .seruicerio man sitteth, but 
gagie and ducke like so many Gee.se. 1630 J. Taylor 
(Water P.) 'Paylor's Goose Wks. 1. 105/1 How grauely they 
from place to place will waggle And how (like Gossips) 
freely will they gaggle. Tjo^ Re/l. Ridicule (1707) 32s 
I'hey gaggle all at a time; as if it was for a Wager, who 
should make the greatest noise, 
y B. trans. To utter like a goose ; to express 
with gaggling or cackling ; to babble, prattle. 
Also with Obs. 

1577 Stanvhurst Descr. Irel. i- 3 in Holin.shed Chron. I, 

It is not expedient that the Irishe tongue shoulde be so 
vniuersally gagied in the English pale. ^1645 Howell 
Lett. (1688) IV, 476 A Countrj'man .. answer’d That he 
thought the Geese about Oxford did gaggle Greek. 1650 
B. DiscoUiminium 2 We need not fear, .that she will gaggle 
any Treason. Ibid. 25 Had my Goose gagied out such a 
. .doctrine [etc.]. 

lienee Q-a’ggler, one who gaggles, a goose. 

1624 Bp. R. Mountagu Gagg To Rdr, 7 Asmeereagaggler 
as euer gra.sed vpon a greene. 

Gaggling (gse-giiq), vhl. sb. [f. Gaggle ly. + 
-iNG ^.j The action of the vb. Gaggle. 

c 1440 Promp. Pam, 184/2 Gagelyiige of geese or of 
ganders, drancitus. 1532 M ore Confnt. 7 ' indale Wks. 822/1 
Except these geese go from theyr olde flock and giue ouer 
all theyT olde gagelynge [etc.]. 1548 Cranmer Cateck. 23S 
We ought therefore to receaue the Sacrament vnder both 
kyndes, as Christe coramaunded ys. And regarde not the 
gageling of theim that speake againste the vse of the sacra- 
mentes. 1600 Holland Livy v. xlvii. (1609)210 With their 
gaggling [clangore]z.xiA fluttering of their wings, M. Manlius 
. . was awaked. 1654 Vilvain Theorem Tkeol. Supp. 222 
Thred bare Arguments, which make Mens ears glow to hear 
their harsh gaglings. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Sely. t^ 
Logick and Philosophy cannot be uttered by .. the hissing 
and gagling of Geese. 1896 J. Skelton Summers ^ 
Winters at Balmawhappie 1. 168 When the geese pass 
Mount Taurus they stap their pipes fu* o* gravel to avoid 
gaggling, and .so by .silence escape the eagles, 
attrib. 1689 Def. Liberty agst, 'Tyrants 330 Then must 
the Geese play the Sentinels, and with their gagling noise, 
give an Alarm. 1775 Adair Amer. Jnd. ^ Strangers 
imagine they make only a gaggling noise, like what we 
are told of the Hottentots, without any articulate sound, 

Gaggling Cgse-g’lii}), ppL a. [f. Gaggle v, + 
-ING^.J That gaggles, 

1 . Of geese ; Cackling, gabbling. 

1547-64 Bauldwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) 32 Canst thou 
; not at home suffer the gagling geese ? 1622 Wither Afir/n 
Philar. Wks. (1633) 590 The gagling Wildgoose and the 
snow-white Swan, xjx^ Guardian No. 132 P 6 If I have 
Company they are a parcel of chattering Magpies; if 
Abroad, I am a gaggling Goose. 

2 . Of persons, their actions, and attributes ; 
Garrulous, chattering, 

1553 Bale Vocacyon in Marl. Misc. (Malh.) I. 338 Their 
gaddinge and gagglinge processions. 1565 Golding Ovid's 
Met. IV. (1593) 80 Is heard the noise Of gagling ■women's 
tatling tongues. 1622 Rowlands Netties 4' Bad Newes 
30 A gossip of the gaggling crew Into a humour of conten- 
tion ^ew. 1688 H. Care King^s Right Indulg. Asserted 
12 [They] allowed freedom of dispute to the Hereticks, and 
permitted their Gagling Loquacity. 

Q-agle, var. Gaggle and z/. 

Gagliard, -ise, obs, forms of Galltaed, ^isi. 
t Gagrill. Obs. [? Cf. Gangbel dial., a toad,] 
Some insect or reptile. 

14, . Piet* Foe. in Wr.-Wulcker 766 Hec septipedia, a 
gagrylle. 

tGag-tootli- Obs. Also 7gragged-tootli. [Cf. 
Gag 3 ; also Gab v.'^, gam-tooth, gang-iooth, 
gap-tooth, gat-tooth.} A projecting or prominent 
tooth. 

1585 Higins tr. funius' Nomenclator 29 Dentes exerti. 
Gag teeth or teeth standing out, 1593 G. Harvey Pierce's 
Super. Viks. (Grosart) II. 225 Take heede of the man whom 
Nature hath marked with a gag-tooth ; Art furnished with 
a gag-tongue ; and Exerci.se armed with a gag-penne ; as 
CruelT and murdrous weapons, as euer drewe blood. x6o2 and 
Pt. Return fr, F amass, i. ii. 316 A fellow .. whose muse was 
armed with a gagtooth. 1679 Burnet Hist. Ref I. 11. 4t 
She was ill-shaped and ugly ; had Six Fingers, a Gag-tooth, 
1680 Lond. Gaz. No. 1547/4 One Richard Taffin .. [with] a 
gag’d Tooth on the upper Jaw. 

Gag-tootkedy a. Having a projecting or 
prominent tooth. 

1579 Lyly Enplmes (Arb.) xt 6 If shee be gagge-toothed 
tell hir some merry ie-st to make liir laughe. 1592 Nashe 
P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 14 a, A leane gngtoothd Beldam, 1606 
Chapman Genii. Usher i. i. A iv b, The busky groues that 
gag-tooth'd boares do shrowd. 2868 J. Richardson, etc. 
Mus. Nat. Hist, II. 150 Gag-toothed Galaxias {flalaxias 
brocckus). 

Gagul, gagyil, obs. forms of Gaggle. 
Gaknite (gamsitb Min. [f. Gahn, the name 
of a Swedish mining engineer and chemist + -ite.] 
An oxide of zinc and alumina, or zinc aliiminate 
occurring in octahedrons ; called also zim-spinel. 


G-AIB, 


QAm. 


1808 T. Atxan N’ames Min. 33 a species of zinc 

ore. 2879 Rutlf.y Study Hocks^ xiv. 298 The rock contains 
as accessories , . fahlunite, gahnite, chlorospinel, etc, 

Gai, obs. form of Go. 

GaMj gade, Obs. exc. Hist. : [Phonetically 
equivalent to Goad, OK. gddy but in sense connected 
with Gad sbJ- 2 .] A bar of metal ; esp. the iron bar 
which formerly crossed the condemned cell in a 
Scotch prison, upon which ran the iron ring which 
fastened the shackles. 

fa 1500 Rotuiis Cursing 263^ Lyk to ane gaid of yme 
or steill That doun war sinkand in ane weeli. 1639 in Pitcairn 
Cfim. 7 'rials Scot. I. 68'**’ note^ They instantlle wardit him, 
and patt baith his feitt on the gade. 1647 i’^ Cramond 
Ann. Banff I. 92 He is decerned to plenish the gaid 
Sii6ficientlie with seaven sufficient shakellis. [1839 Scott 
Guy M. ivii foot-note, When a man received sentence of death 
he was put upon as it was called, that is, secured 

to the bar of iron in the manner mentioned in the text,] 
Gaia, Gaiell, obs. forms of Gay, Gaol. 
Gaiety (g^'*eti). Forms: 7-8gaity,gayity,6-9 
gayety , 7- gaie cy. [ad. F. gaieii, gaitd, f, gai Gay.] 

1, The quality or condition of being gay j cheer- 
fulness, mirth. 

1647 W. Browne tr, Gomberrdiie^s Poiexander iv. v. 335 
Carrying in her countenance a gaity, and extraordiwiriecalm. 
1670 Walton Lives iv. 273 George Herbert . . manag'd it with 
as becoming and grave a gaiety, as any had before, or since 
his time. *710 Atterbury .S'm/r. (1734) I. 328 Prophane 
Men. .who stick not, in the Gayety of their Hearts, to say 
that a strict Piety is good for nothing. 1734 Ramsay Tea- 
t. Mise. (1733) 1 . p. v. Our Scots tunes, .have an agreeable 
gaiety arid natural sweetness. 1784 Cqwi-er I'ask i. 587 
Such health and gayety of heart enjoy The houseless rovers 
of the sylvan world. 1807 G, Chalmers Caledonia L iil v. 
363 We see little, .of rulers, .in the gaiety of their felicities. 
187s Hamerton InieiL Life x. vi, (1876) 367 Gayety the best 
legacy of youth. 

t b. Levity, thoughtlessness. [So often F. gaitd 
de cmur.'] Obs. 

1647 Clar'ENPOn ffisf. Reb. vn. § ti8 Here S*" William 
Waller, out of pure gayety, departed from an advantage 
he could not again recover. 

2. Merrymaking, festivity, pleasure-seeking; a 
festive occasion, a lively entertainment ; freq. in pL 

i634'Habington Castara (Arh.) 143, The soule which doth 
with God unite, Those gayities how doth she slight Which 
ore opinion sway? 1654 H, L*Estrange Ckas. / <165^5} 129 
So braue a spectacle, .set the London Dames on longing to 
behold such gaiety within their City walls. 1681 Gi.ANvnx 
Sadductsmus {1682 Ded., The deceitful gayeties that steal 
■US away from God. 1767 J. Fbnn Steely Serm. Hi, The 
middling people, .have a taste for gaiety and extravagance, 
1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest i, He was allured by 
tne gaieties of Paris. iSia Lady Granville Left. (1894) 1. 
33 My last gaiety was at Lady Essex's on Sunday. i:'^3 
Symonds Poets X, 3x9 Amonij the mountains an Italian 
of the present day . . is always longing for town gaieties 2887 
Daiiy Mews 29 June 5/3 That funny piece., in which a 
little girl is carried off to a garrison gaiety. 

B, Bright appearance or ornamentation ; showi- 
ness ; showy dress ; occas*'//. 

at6s2 boVELACE Poems (1659) 60 Have you not marked 
their Coslestial play, And no more peek’d the gayeties of 
day. 1695 Woodward Mat. Hist, Earth in. I i49TheGayei- 
tie.s {jfc] and Embelishments that we might .'leek for in it 
[the Earth]. 1695 Luttrell Brief ReL 1*857) III. 538 The 
Jacobites appear'd in their utmost gayety. 1:739 J* Tram* 
Right, over-much (1758) 17 Ko sort of gayety or expensive- 
ness in dress is permitted. 1756 W. Dodd Fasting (ed, 21 0 
Solicitous about the niceties and gayeties of dress. 1838 
Penny Cycl. X. 326/ 1 A garden in which the objects desired 
. . are show, gaiety, and neatness. x866 J. G. Muufhy 
Comm. Eaod. xxxlii. 4-6 They begin to lay aside all gaiety 
in dress. 

t Gaig, V. Ohs.- ^ f f. local Sc. giig (? Gag sb.^ 
a cleft, chink (Jam,, who gives also ^eg sb. and v. 
in the same senses}.] trans. To chap, crack (earth). 
Only in pass. 

’tSBS Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 14 Let Readers think they 
fele the burning heat, And graithly .see the earth, for lacke 
of weit, With withering drouth and Sunne so gaigged all. 
Gaige, obs. form of Gage v. 
t GaigeOlir. Obs. Sc. [ad. F. ga^eure wager, 
f. gager Gage v.] A wager or bet. 

3:599 Jas. I BacrtA. A(t>pov (i6o3> lii. 124 To gage .so much 
of his owne money, as he pleaseth, vpon the hazarde of the 
running of the cardes or dice ; as well as he v’ouid doe vpon 
the speede of a Hor.sc or a Dog, or any such like gaigeour. 
And so, if they be vnlawfull, all gaigeours vpon vnceriainties 
mu.st likewayes be condemned. 

Gaignage, obs. form of Gainage. 

Gail : see Gyle. 

Gail(e, Gailer, -or, obs. ff. Gaol, Gaoleb. 
Gain, Sc. form of Gale 
G aillard, Gaillard- ; see Galli-. 

II Gaillardia (g^^la-rdia). [mod.L. ; named by 
Fougeroux, in memory of M. Gaillard. an amateur 
botanist] A genus of composite plants, producing 
showy flowers, for the most part red with a border 
of yellow. 

x888 Daily Metm 25 July 7/2 Messrs. Kelway and Son’s 
gaillardias. 1897 I hid. 30 June 2/3 Japanese iris and 
gatlardias. 

Gailvat : see Gyle. 

G^y. gayly [f. GAYt*, + -LY2.] 

The spelling gaily is the more common, and is supported 
by the only existing analogy, that of daily. 

In a gay manner. 
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1. With reference to dress, etc. : Brightly, showily, 
smartly, splendidly. 

13 . Gam. Gr, Kni. 597 A .sadel, }>at gtemed ful gRyly 
with mony gold frenge.s. a t^oo Id or tc Arth. 912 His 
gloves gaylyche gilte, and gravene at )?c hemmez. c S440 
Gesia Rom. Ixxi. 388 (/\dd. MS.) This man . . noryshede 
hem wel, ande arayede hem gayle. *646 Cra.shaw Stefs 
to Temple 83 Brother of fear ! more gaily clad, I'he merrier 
fool o' th’ two, yet quite as mad. 1709 Fore Ess Crii. 7^4 
Like some fiir flow'r .. That gayly blooms, but ev'n in 
blooming ciie.s. 175X Gray Spring Hi, Some .show 
their gaily gilded trim Qutck-glancing to the sun. *83. 
Tennyson Coquette ii, A nobler yearning never broke her 
rest Than but to dance and sing, be gaily drest. X876 
C. G. Finney Mem. ix. 115 A young woman . . who had two 
or three tall plumes in her bonnet, and was rather gayly 
dressed. 

2. With reference to bearing and manner : Cheer- 
fully, joyously, festively ; airily, jauntily. 

c 3:420 Anturs of Arth. lii, x\nd thus Dame Gaynour the 
gode, gayli ho glidus The gatys with Syr Ga wan by a grene 
Welle. *53:4 Barclay Cyt, Uplondyshm, (Percy Soc.) 
p. xlvili, Many fooles thinke it nothing so While they see 
courtiers outwarde so gayly go. 1588 A. KiNCtr. Canisiud 
Cateck. 87 Ye kirk moued l:.e knauiedge and experience of 
theis fruicts v.se8 gaylie to .sing. 17..? .Swtft Orpheus 
burlesqued Api Wights, who travel that daily, jog on 
by his e.xample gaily. 1768 .Sternk Scut. Jtmrn, 1.1778 11 . 
21 (Hotel at Parl.s) The event I treated gaily came seriously 
to my door. 1778 Mad. D'Aublay Diary 23 Aug., At tea we 
all met again, and Dr. Johnson wa.s gaily sociable. 3:851 
Thackeray Eng. Hum, (1853) 97 Addison wrote his papers 
as gaily as if he was going out for a holiday. 1:884 W._C. 
Smith Kildrostan 63 And the grouse-cock gaily trowing 
FearS' not either' dog or gun., ■ 

3. Chiefly Yr. and tfw/. Fairly; tolerably; pretty 
well. In this sense also Sc. gay lies ; cf. the syiiony- 
mO'US gaylans (Jam.), where the suffix =■ -lings; 
and see Gey 

3:553 T. WiiiJON Rhei. ii6h, For this purpose they woulde 
haue serued ^yly well. 1568 Let. in Antiq. Rep. (1808) 11 . 
304 A new jDevyce of Iieade dressyng .setteth forth a 
Wo'man gaylye well lyai Kelly Scot. Proverbs 400 .How 
dee yee. . Bra'Iy, finely, .Geily at least, 1786 Bur.N'S Address 
' of Ikehebub 34 Your factors,' grieves, trustees and bailies, 
,f canna’ say but they do gaylies. *790 Mrs. Wheklkr 
Ukstmld, Dial. (1821), 1x3 Tom is gaylie week 1839-47 
Todd Cyd. Anat. III. 5.1/2 He. .always replied that he was 
going on ‘gaily*. *840 De Qu inckv Style n. Wks. 1862 
X. 224 ‘It's gaily nigh like to four mile like.* 1:855 Robinson 
Whitby Gloss., Gayly, in good health, ♦ We’re all gayly.* 

4. L omb . , as gaily -biimeneil, -breaking, -chequered, 
-dressed, -powered, -jewelled, -throbbing, -warbling 
adjs. 

1897 l>aily Me^m 17 June 6/4 The *gaily-bedizened arm 
of tJie breakwater showed the .scene of the ceremony. 1890 
Boldrewood CoLReformerixZ^i) 149 1 he rippling, *gaily- 
breaking billow, ffb Thomson Autumn 40 A **gaily- 
chequered heart-expanding view. 1835 W,i.llis PenciJlings 
I. xviii, 130 Their %aily-are.s«ed chasseurs are m waiting. 
*89^ Dally Mews 17 Feb. 9/4 Dainty summer dre-sses a'ud 
*gaily-jflowered hats. ^x8.. Poe City in Mte Sea Poems 
(1:859) 95 Hot the %aiiy-jeweled dead Tempt the waters 
from their bed. *8x0 Associate Minstrels 23 'Fell me 
what *gaiIy-throbbinig heart . . Ere Summer gild another 
sky, Beneath the valley’s clods shall lie? 1735 Somerville 
Chase iv. 462 Bid the loud Horns, in gayly- warbling 
Strains, Proclaim the Felon’s Fate, 
t Gam, sbf Obs. Forms; a. 3 ga^henn, 5 Sc. 
gawin; B. $ gein, 4 geyn, gayne. [The two 
main forms are app. adopted respectively from 
ON’, gagn (Sw. gagn, Da. gavn) and gegn, parallel 
forms 0. a sb. developed from the absol. use of the 
neut. of the adj. gegn (see Gain a.). Tite word 
became obsolete iu the 15th century, about which 
time the K. gain came into the langunge, with 
a closely allied meaning. See Gain ^/i.^] Ad- 
vantage, use, avail, benefit ; remedy, help. 

a. ctzoo Ormin 13923 All swa summ till Natanael full 
litel! ga^henn w arc. c 1475 RanfCoil^ear 3S3 I’hat I haue 
hecht I sail hald ..Quhidder .sa it gang to greif or to gawin. 

ip. a 122$ St. Marker. 18 Ah hit were \ri gein bet tu 
ge.st unblescet ant ti god baSe elter blescunge ga. X3.. 
Garu. 4- Gr. Knt. 2349 A 1 he gayne me gef, as god nion 
schulde. C1374 Chaucer Anel. 4- Arc. 206 But whan she 
saw that hir ne gat no geyn. 1430-40 Lydg, Bochas n. xii, 
(15541 50 b, Her lord infect with sodain pestilence There 
was no geyn but he must tiedes dye, 

Gaia igi^^n), sbS P'orms; 5-6 gayne, fl-y gain©, 
7- gain. [a. Oh\gain,gaam (mod.F. gain) masc., 
gaigm, gaaigm iem, (^mod.P*, gagne), f. gaaigwr 
Gain w.- . 

The OFr. sbs. had, in addition to the senses adopted in 
Eng., other sense.s related to those of the vb., e.g. ^culti- 
vated land *, * crop \ * harvest IJ 
1 1. Booty, prey, spoil. Obs. 

*473 Warkw. Citron. 2 111© Scottesche boost supposed it 
hade _ be doone for some gayne. x#x Caxton Godfrey 
clxxvH^ 261 One .shippe, . wbiche was gwn for somme gayne 
vpon the see earn all© laden with grete gayne. X490 — 
Emydos lii *45 With the gayne of the knyghtes, & wyth 
the proye that they had gbteu. 1x548 Hall Chron., Men. 
P 7 , 1x9 b, Being content with their prey and gayne, fthey] 
b«an"to retmite.,} 

2 . Increase of possessions, resources or advantages 
of any kind, consequent on some action or change 
of conditions ; an instance of this ; profit, emolu- 
ment; opposed to loss. Also (in somewhat rhe- 
torical usel, acquisition of wealth viewed as an 
object of desire ; * lucre % ‘ pelf 
X496-7 Act X3 Hen. VI f c. 13 1 12 Implementis of Hous- 


hold . . w'herby . . they take no gayne ner wynnyng. X538 
Starkey England 1. ii. 1043 Wythout regard of pryuate 
gayne and profyt. x^8 Hall Chron., Hen, / ’/, 113 Where 
(after long Hghtyng) bothe partie.s departed without either 
greate gain ur lus>e. Z640-X Kirkcudbr. IVar-Comm, Min 
Bk. (1855) 148 For the tanning of the best ox liyde, for 
materials, paines and gaine * printed ganie) fiftie shillings 
X745 De Foe's Eng. 'Jradesm. i, (1841) 1 . 6 He. .knows. , 
what gain is made of them, and what loss, if any, 1770 
Goldsm. />.?. VHL 424 Teach erring man to spurn the riipe 
of gain. *834 J. H. Newman Par. Serm. (1837) I. x. 157, 
They make a gain of godliness. 1849 Macaulay Hut. Fug. 
I. 303 Greedy as they were of gain, they seldom became ricU. 
1866 J, Martineau Ess. I. 233 Disbelief .. will bring no 
logical gain. 1878 Browning La Saisiaz 26 This first life 
claims a second, else I count its gain no gain. 

Proverb, c 1620 Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) 153 Men 
say right well, that gaine still easeth paiue. 

b. In plur. Sums acquiied by trade or in other 
ways ; emt)lumtnts, j>rofits, winnings, etc. (f For- 
merly sometimes tieatcd as sing. \ 

X546 J, Heywood Pror*. (1S67) 30 Liglit gayne.s make 
heauy purse*’;. 1554 I.atimer in Strype Ecel. Mem. 118221 
Hi. ii, 290 If their offering did not biinge gaynes withal, 
it shulde not be so <»fu;n done. x6oo Holland Livy xxxi, 
xlv. {1609) 800 The gaiues would hardly quit the paines [L. 
vix operie preiium trat\. 1622 MAfUiF. tz". Aleman's Guz- 
man d' A If. iL 343 Out of that gaines.. I made me a suit after 
the fasiiion of iiu oUl Gally-slaue;. 1697I1RYDKN I ‘Eg. Georg. 
I. 74 'I'hat Crop, .bursts the crowded Barns, with more than 
promis’d Gains. X735 Berkeley Querist § 52 \\'hether 
small gains be not the way to great profit? X795 Burke 
'Th. 071 Starcity Wks. 1K42 II. 248 The laboui'ing people 
did, either out of their direct gains, or fiom charity . .fare 
better than they did. x8.«l5 aMacaulay Hist. Efig. IV, 12a 
The enormous gains, direct and indirect, of tlic .servants of 
the public went on increasizig, while the gains of every 
body else vere diminishing. 1875 Maine Hist. Inst. iv. 
no Where a joint-family ciaiineU the gains of a dancing- 
girl 1893 Bookman June B3/1 Having got into evil odour 
by their dubious gains. 

C. la extended sense,; An increase (whether 
beneficial, or not) in amount, magnitude, or degree. 
Opi’iosed to loss, 

xB$i CarreN'TER Mmi, Phys. (ed. 2) 412' The gain in 
weight by the absorption of ox'ygen and nitrogen even 
exceeds the lo.ss occasioned by the exhalation of carbon. 
1S63 liYELL Antiq. Man 29 A measure of the rate of the 
gain of land in seven centuries^ and a half. X864 Mils. 
Carlyle Lett. IH. au6, i was weighed yesterday and found 
a gain of five pounds. xSdp Blackmohe D. i, One 

with antjther, hard tliey go, to sec the gain of the wmters. 

1 3. A source of gain ( « Gr, tciphos). Obs,—^ 

X655 Stanley Hist. Philos, i, '{17011 22/1 To examine by 
wl,mt gain every Id an maintained himself. 

4. The action of acquiring (a possession), winning 
(a battle), etc. rare, [Cf. F. iegain dUme hatmllel\ 

1576 Gascoigne Sfede Gl. (Arb.) 70 'Fhey stoode content, 
with gaine of glorious lead© a life like true 

Philosophers, 1844 FraseZs Mag. XXX, *78/1 Hie gain 
of the battle has been ascribed to the 'aid of the Swedes. 

3. Comb,: (sense 2 ), m gain-devoted, -getting, 
-medy, -spurred, -thirsty adjs. ; f gainsharing, 
t gains-iaking vld. sbs. ■ 

X784 CowpER Task I. 68a In proud, and gay, And *gain- 
devoted citie'S, x89<| Church Building Quarterly (N. Y.) 
Juljr 143, fi-lhurch-spires] are eloquent reminders to a gain- 
saying and *gaingeiting people that there are better things 
to think of than the whirling wheels of our manifold, 
industries. XS91 Sylvester Drt, Ba7-tas i. Hi. 523 You.. 
*Gaiu-greedy Chap-men. 1894 Daiiy Mews 23 N’ov. 5/3 
‘ * Gain-sharing' and other systems of remuneration akin to 
profit sharing. XS91 Sylvester Du Ba7-tas i. iil 282 Saving 
that our ^gain-spurr'd Pilots fmde, In our daye.s, Waters of 
more wondrous kind©. 1549 CovkrualEj etc. E7*as77t. Par. 
zCor.yz Neither with hign lokes, nor with bandes of men, 
nor with *gaynes taking. <2x6x8 Syi.vestkr 
F.pist. 62 Who forbids *gaine-thirsty Chapmen cheapen 
Another’s ware. 

Gain tcchn. [Of ob.?cure origin ; 

in sense i it might be a use of Gain sb.- It is not 
certain that senses i and 2 belong to tlie same word.] 

1. (See quots. ; -»Tuhk, Hokn.) 

1679 Moxon Mech. FIxox. ix. 167, 168 Gain, the bevelling 
shoulder of a Joyst, or other StutT.. the thickness of the 
shoulder is cut into the Trimmer also BevilUng upwards, 
that it may Just receive that Gain. 1842 Gwilt Archil. 
Gloss., m carpentry, the bevelled shoulder of a binding 
joist, for the purpose of giving additional resistance to the 
tenon below. 

2. a. Carpentry and Build. t^U.S.) A notch, 
groove, niche isce quots.). 

Knight Diet. Meek. 1874 gives also the sense *a mortise.' 

^ 1848 Craig, Gain . . a lapping of limbers, or the cut Uiat 
is made for receiving a limber. 1865 E. Buukitt Walk 
LatuLs End 358 Its four walls run up perfectly plain, with- 
out a break, except a gain cut in one for a small stone 
saint, called St. Nectan. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 935 
s. V. Gamhtg-mackme., l‘wo circular saw.s are placed at_ a 
distance apart equal to that of the desired gain, 1884 Ibid. 
IV. 366 Gain., a notch, as made in the side or edge of a 
piece of timber to receive another bar of the frame. 

b. Coalmining. A Iransverse channel or cutting 
made in the sides of an underground roadway, 

*883 in Gresley Gloss. Coal Mitting. 

Gain, a. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: i compar. 
S^nra, 4-5 geyn, gayn, 5 gayne, gane, 6 - gain, 
[a. ON. gegn adj., straight, direct, favourable, 
helpful :~OTcut. "^gagino-, gagano-, whence OE. 
\ign (found once in the compaiative : see below) ; 
otherwise the stem is not found as adj. outside 
Scand,, but occurs both in Scand. and WGer. as 


GAIN, 
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GAm, 


a prefix (ON. OHG. gagan-^ -en~^ gegin-, 

MHG. and mod.G. OK. see Gain-), 

and in prep, and advb. forms (UN. against, 
right opposite, contrary to,gegnum thi ongh, OHG. 
gagari^ ge^ifh MHG. and mod.G. gegen towards, 
opposite to, OE. gfgninga directly, straightway, 
altogether, iorward ; and see Q Km prep,). 

For the root of the Teut. *£‘ag‘ano-, •‘Zno-, which seems to 
express the sense of direct motion or direct opposition, no 
certain explanation is known. Some have supposed it 
formed by reduplication from the root of Go, and cognate 
with the lalso reduplicated) Gr. Kixrifxt, 1 attain, meet with.] 

1 . Of roads or directions : Near, straight; esp. 
in superl. form, as ^ke gainest way, [Cf. ON. 
hinn gegnsta veg acc.] 

<*1000 Hpisiola Alexandria Be 3a genran we^as cu3an 
Sara siSfato [gni brevi tales itinerum noverant], c 1330 
R. Brunne Chron (1810) 319 Sir Jon tok the gayn stie. 
c 1350 Will. Palerne 4189 pel. . went forp on here way wi^tH 
and fast euer J>e geynest gatis to goo to Jje soj?e. *.'1470 
Henry Wallace xm. 771 To the .south 5ett the gaynest way 
he drew. 1538 Leland I tin, I. 53 A vj Miles, by the gainest 
way, XS53 Grimalde Cicero's OJjfices n. 11558) 90 Socrates 
did saye : thys to bee the nerest and (as it wer) the gayne 
way to glory. _ 1647 H. More Song of Soul n. App, Ixxxi, 
Which 1 conceive no gainer way is done Then by [etc.]. 1768 
Ross Heleiiore i. 17 [She] to the glen the gainest g.ite 
can fare. 1893 Tennyson Churchiv, Curate iv, Fur I 
wur a Baptis wonst . Till I fun that it warn’t not the ga.ainist 
waay to the narra Gaiite. Midland Proverb, Roundabout 
is sometimes gainest, 

b. In adverbial “usage, the gainest 01 ^ . et 

gegnsta neut]. Also at [the) gained \ by the 
shortest way ; occas,:^~2X. random. 

13.. Gaw, ^ Gr, Knt, 1973 For to f[e]rk {?ur3 pe fryth, & 
fare at j e gaynest, c 1400 Uestr, Troy 2996 1'he lady . . glod 
on full gayly pe gayjiist to the bonke. 1494 Fabyan Chron, 
vn. 558 He drewe his swerde, and layed about hym at y® 
geynyst. 1549 Chaconer Erasm. 07t Folly Riva, Lyke 
a woman shotyng foorthe my bolte at the gainest. 1635 
Voy. Foxe yatnes to N, [Hakluyt Soc.)437, 1 direct 
my course at gainest. 

2 Of persons : Ready, well-dLsposed, kindly. 
a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. vi. 29 Geynest under gore, 
herkne to my roune, C1330 R. Brunne Chron, (x8io) X34 
pe 5ong kyng with gode man pat wer gayn Punieid his 
wendyng. 1441 Pol, Poems ) Rolls) II. 207 Hys grace to 
me was evermore gayne, Thowgh I had don so gret offence. 
*{a 1500 Chester PI. (E. E. T. S ) ix. 7 Tiiou sende vs grace, 
if thou be gaine, to come to thee to nighte. 1508 Dunbar 
Tua mariit wemen 78 When I gottin had ane grume, 
ganest of vther. 

S. Of things : Available, handy, useful, convenient. 

13., E, E. Aim. P. B. 25^ To wham god hadegeuen alle 
J?at gayn were, c 1320 .S» Tristr. 878 Wip j?at was comen 
to toun Rohand wih help ful gode And gayn. 1840 Evui. 
Hull Docks Comm. 80 The dock would be so much gainer. 
j868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Gain, near at hand, and 
so, handy, convenient. 

+ Gain, Ohs. Forms: 3 gessaenn, 
4~6 gayB.(©, 4 , 6 gaine, 4-5 g8yn(e, 6 gane, 4, 8 
gain. Also 5 north, gawne. [a. ON. gegtta. pri- 
marily, to meet, encounter, hence, to be meet, fit 
or suitable, from the adj. and 2,^'^.gegn against, 
opposite to (cf. Gain a.). The form gawne may be 
due to the less common ON. gagna, a derivative 
of but was perhaps influenced by the 

vowel of the northern var. of Gain 

1 . intr. To be suitable, useful, or advantageous ; 
to avail, help ; to serve, suffice {for). Const, dat. 
of person. 

c laoo Ormin 14480 katt mikell ma53 he ge^^nenn her To 
winnenn helfnes.s blisse. c 1*30 Halt Meid. 45 Ne geine3 h® 
nawt sweoke, 13.. E, E, A Hit. P. A. 343 B'or anger 
Ijaynea j?e not a cre.sse. £'*386 Chaucer H/iHs 7\ 318 
Thou and I been dainpned to prisoun Perpetuelly, us 
gayneth no raunsoun. 1413-20 Lyix;. Chron. 'J'roy iiu 
XXIV, That hym ne geyneth plate, .shelde nor targe. c i4i6o 
Towneiey My si. (E. E, T. S.) xxx. 561 Youre pride and 
youre pransawte what wille it gawne ? c 1500 Lancelot 121 
1 1 gatiy th not . . The seruand for to disput with ye lord. 1560 
Rolland Crt. Venus n, 155 Xhair was na thing absent Of 
gold, nor silk, that ganit sic cumpanie. 1603 Philoius xxi, 
Ane pair of Pleuaris. .Ane cup of Sack . . May for ane 
breckfast gaine. 1724 Ramsay Tead. Misc. I1733) I. 61 
Ae pair [of shoon] may gain ye haff a year. 

ircLtis. a. To be an equipohe or balance 
b. trans. Of sleep : To come upon (a person), 
e. To meet, encounter, oppose. 

€ 1350 Will, Palerne 2473 So glad was he ]?anne hat na 
gref vnder god gayned to his ioye. ^ CX400 Destr. 7'roy 
6046 This Agamynon, the grete, gaynit no slepe, Bise was 
the buerne all the bare nigiit. ? a 1500 Chester PL 
viii. 157 There is none so great that me [Herod] dare gaine. 
Gain {gehi), v,- Forms : 6-7 gscyise, gaine, 
7- gain. [App. first recorded in 16th c. ; ad. ¥. 
gagner '.earlier spelling gaigner) OF. gaaipiier 
-Pr. gamnhar, OSp. gitadanar (to mow). It, 
guadagnare Com. Kom. "^gwadaniare, ad. OHG, 
^weidinjan (recorded form weidenen), used in two 
main senses (j) to graze, pasture, (2) to go in quest 
of fodder or food, to forage, hunt or fish, f. weida 
str. fern,, fodder or food, pasture, pursuit of fodder 
or food, hunting (mod.Ger. iveide pasture, pastur- 
age), corresp. to OE. wdS, ON. veilS-r hunting 
OTeut. ^waipd, fjd. The twofold sense of the 
OHG. verb seems to be reflected in the Rom. form, 
which was used for ‘ to cultivate land ’ (so in OFr. ; 


see Gain Gainacb, Gainob), as well as for 
‘ to gain, win, earn ’ ; the latter sense, which the 
word retains in mod.Fr. and It., may be in part 
developed from the OHG. sense * to hunt 

1 . trans. To obtain or secure (something which is 
desired or advantageous). 

1570 Levins Manip, 200 To Gayne, lucrari. 1579 
Etipfmes (Arb.) 93 If the Gods thought no scorne to 
become beastes to obteine their best beloued, shall Euphues 
be so nice in chaunging his coppie to gayne his Ladie ? 
SS95 W. CIlarjce] mShaks. C. Praise 15 To gaine pardon 
of the sinne to Rosemond. 1638 Heav. Vniv. x. 

(1702) 152 Let therefore both the plenty and excellency 
of thy fruit gain glory and praise to the Heavenly Husband- 
man. X736 Butler Anal. i. iii. Wks. 1874 I. 54 The plea- 
sure or advantage in this case, is gained by the action 
itself. 18x4 Scott Wav. x, Rose , . ran with the speed of 
a fairy, that she might gain leisure . . to put her own dre.ss in 
order. i8x6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. ^ Art 11. 144 Part of 
the effect which would otherwise be gained is lost. 1828 
D’Israeli Chas. /, I. ii. 22 Whatever art and practice 
could acquire, he gained. 18^3 Speaker 3 Sept. 292/2 
Christians have not gained their belief by the method on 
which he lay.s so unremitting a stress. 

1* In the following passage the word is a literal rendering 
of the Gr. mp^aivetv. The sense of the original is disputed ; 
most scholars, regarding the clause as qualified by the fore- 
going negative, take the verb as having, with or without 
a touch of irony, the extended .sense ‘to obtain whatever 
good or bad’ (Johnson, s. v. Gain)\ so Liddell and Scott, 
also Revised Version (‘ gotten J. (Dthers assign to tlie Gr. 
vb. the sense ‘ to spare oneself, avoid, save ’ ; so De Wette, 
Alford, Blass, and others. Both uses of the vb. occur in Gr. 
writers ; it is not at all clear which view was taken by the 
translators, or whether they deliberately adopted an am- 
biguous rendering. 

1557 N. T. (Genev.) Acts xxvii. 21 Ye should have 
hearkened to me, and not haue lowsed from Candie, and to 
haue gayned this iniurie and losse. [Similarly in 16x1, ] 
b. Phrase. To gam time [ = F. gagner du temps, 
gagner temps'] ; to obtain a delay by pretexts, by 
a slow or circuitous mode of procedure, etc. 7 'o 
gain the ear of : to induce to listen fawDurably (see 
Ear sb. 6), 7 b gain the 7 vind [ = F. gagner le 
vent]*. Naut. (see quot. 1867). 

[16x1 Bible Datt. ii. 8 , 1 know of certeinty that ye would 
gaine the time la literal rendering of the Aramaic pi).] 
X734 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 49 Ambiguous answers 
..might serve to gain time. 173S PoP^ProL Sat.-f>j If 
on a pillory, or near a throne, He gain his prince’s ear, or 
lose his own. 1793 Cowper To Wilberfotre j 'Phoxx hast 
achieved a part; hast gained the ear Of Britain's senate to 
thy glorious cau.se. a 1859 Macaulay Hist. Etig, V. 157 
His eloquence bad gained for him the ear of the legislature. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. s. v., To gain the wind, to 
arrive on the weather-side of some other vessel in sight, 
when both are plying to windward. 1884 [see Ear sb. 6]. 
1885 J. Payn Talk oj Town 1. 89 Frank Dennis was of the 
party and could gain her ear at any moment. 

C. With infinitive as object [ = F. gagner h 
Hre, h Jaire] ; To attain, get (to be or to do some- 
thing'). Now rare. 

X648 Eikon Bos. xi. 78 Whose Propositions may soon proov 
violent oppositions, if once they gain to bee necessarie impo- 
sitions upon the Regal Autoritie. 1833-40 J. H. Newman 
Ch. 0/ Fathers sgs By fasting, Daniel gained to in- 

terpret the King’s dream. 1873 Browning Bed Cott. Nt,- 
cap 230 What if I gain thereby nor health of mind.. Nor 
gain to see my second baby-hope. 

2 . To obtain (a sum of money) as the profits of 
trade or speculation ; to be benefited to the extent 
of (so much) by any transaction or event ; to obtain, 
earn, ‘make* (a livelihood). 

1530 Palsgr. 559/2 Some men gayne more of a thyng 
of naught than many marchauntes do that venture over 
see, 1538 Elyot, Qusestuariae antes, craft e.S) wherby men 
do gayne money. 16x1 Bible Matt. xxv. 22 Lord, thou 
deliueredst vnto me two talents : behold I haue gained [1345 
CovERDALE, wonne] two other talents besides them. — Liike 
xix. 16 Lord, thy pound hath gained ten pounds. 1673 
Petty Poi.Anai. (1691) 38 There are also, .sworn Attornies, 
gaining about 170/. per ann. one with another. 1864 
Tennyson En. Ard. 258 She. .Gain’d for her own a scanty 
sustenance. Mod. He gains a hundred a year by bis 
change of employment. He gained 1000 by the fall in 
consols. 

b. In wider sense: To obtain (a quantity of 
anything, an amount of available space or time) 
by way of increment or addition. 

x6i3 Brinsley Lud. Lit. 105 For parsing to do it of them- 
selues: as reading a lecture without any question asked. , 
which maner of parsing gaineth half the time which is 
spent therin commonly. 1730 Capt. W, Wriglesworth 
MS, Lo^-bk. of the ‘ LyelP 2 Dec., New stowed the Lar- 
board side of the Lazaretto forward, and gained 2 Butts 
over the Scuttle, and small Cask over them. 

3 . ahsol. or intr. To make a gain or profit ; to 
be benefited or advantaged, whether pecuniarily or 
otherwise. 

c X573 Gascoigne Fruites Warre Ixix, Though he gaine 
& cram his purse with Crounes, . . He nought foreseeth 
what treasons dwells in Townes. X590 Shaks. Cotn. Err, 
in. ii. 51 He gaines by death, that hath such meanes to die. 
1863 Kingsley Herew. Prel. (1877) 10 We have gained, 
doubtless, by that calamity, 1875 Jowett Plato 2) V, 
489 When they [mankind] might gain in moderation they 
prefer gains without limit. 

b. To improve in some specified respect. [«F. 
gagner en.] 

1841 Emerson Compensation Wks, ^Bohn) 1 . 40 Our popular 
theology has gained in decorum and not in principle. 1847 
Tennyson Princess vii. 265 He {must] gain in sweetness and 


in moral height. ^ Chamb. Jml. 17 May 309/a The 
experience will gain in romance from our necessities. 

c. To improve in effect, appear to greater ad- 
vantage (by comparison or contrast). 

1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. HI. 47s The English Liturgy 
indeed gains by being compared even with those fine 
ancient Liturgies from which it is to a great extent taken. 

4 . trans. To acquire or reclaim (land) from the 
sea, etc. CcMi'sX.from,outof, '\upon. 

i^x Evei,yn Mem. (1857) I. 26 This part of Amsterdam is 
built and gained upon the main sea, supported by piles. 
169X T. H[ale] Acc. New invent, p. Ixxii, Wharfing, 
gain’d from the Thames, and. .probably, .all Thames-street 
..was gain’d out of the Thames. 1763 Act $ Geo. HI, c. 
26 Preamb., Lands thentofore overflowed by and then 
gained from the sea and reduced to dry soil. X774G0LDSM. 
Nat. Hist, (1776) 1. 132 In proportion as land is gained at 
one part, it is lost by the overflowing of some other. 1843 
Stephein Comm. Laws Eng, (1874) I. 452 Lands gained 
from the sea. 

5 . To obtain or win as the result of a contest ; 
f to take or capture in fight. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. V, 66 b, Perceivyng the walles 
skaled and the market place gained. ^ Ibid., Hen. VI, 176 
After the kynges navye gayned, and his capitayns . . taken 
and destroied. Ibid. 177 'The great victorie, gayned by hys 
parte, at the feld of Northampton. 1617 F. Moryson Itin. 
II. 83 When we had gained the trenches, the Vanguard made 
a stand, t6Sz Wood Life 22 Nov., The Duke of York hath 
gained the point as to the penny post against Docuray the 
nian.'iger of it, 1783 Cowper Truth 16 A meaner than himself 
shall gain the prize. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong, (1876) 1. 
A pp. 70X He of course gains a complete victory . 188^ Manch, 
Exam. 29 June 5/1 In that case the worst tendencies of the 
party will gain the upper hand. 1892 Times (weekly ed.) 
II Nov. 5/2 A judgment gained against the railway com- 
pany in the Law Courts, 
b. To be victorious in. 

1725 Watts Logic m. ii. § 6 Either I shall gain the 
cause or lose it. 1833 Tennyson Death Dk. Wellington 
96 He that gain’d a hundred fights. 

t c. absol. Togaht of*, to win an advantage over. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 125 b, Leavyng bothe the 
nacions, daily studiyng how to greve, and gam of the other. 
1603 Camden Rem. 8 That the most puissant Roman forces, 
when they were at the highest, could not gaine of them. 

6 . To bring over to one’s own interest or views, 
to persuade (often in bad sense, to bribe) ; also ta 
gain over. [So F, gagner.] 

1583 N. T. (Rhem.) Matt, xviii. 15 If he shal hcare thee, 
thou shalt gaine [Gr. eKf'pSncras, Vulg. literatus eris] thy 
bro' her. 1582 Stanyhurst ASneis 11. (Arb.) 46 His malice 
hee fo>tred, tyl that priest Calchas he gayned. 1697 
Dryden HEneid i. 953 'To come with present.^ laden, from 
the port. To gratify th- queen, and gain the court. 1790 
Bystander 91 Gradually, since that time, have the theatres 

f ained over the newspapers. 1813 Byron Corsair m. viii, 
have gain’d the guard. X834 J. H. Newman Par, Serm. 
(1837) 1. xxiii. 348 He did not try to gain bun over by 
smooth representations. 1878 R. W. Dale Lect. Preach. 1. 
17 It is much easier to lose friends than to gain opponents. 

b. With following inf. : To persuade, prevail 
upon (now rare exc. with over), f Also, to persuade 
in/o a course of action. 

1681 Dryden Abs. 4 A chit. 404 And gain’d our Elders to 
pronunce a Foe. 1683 — Vind. Dk. Guise Wks. 1883 VII. 
188 For Henry III. could never be gained to pass it, 
though it was proposed by the Three Estates at Blois. 
17x5 Jane Barker Exilius II. 85 Almon. .begg’d of her to 
gain me, if possible, to come once more to him. 1741 
Middle roN Cicero II. ix, 251 [Antony] having thus gained 
Lepidus into his measures, he made use of his authority 
and his force.s to harass and terrify the opposite party. 1818 
Jas. Mill Brit. Indiall. iv. iv. 128 By a sum of money, 
Bussy gained the deputy Governor to admit him secretly 
with his troops into the fort. 

7 . To reach, arrive at (some point desired or 
aimed at). 

1603 Shaks. Mach, m. iii. 7 Now spurres the lated traueller 
apace, To gayne the timely inne, 1667 Milton P. L. v. 
174 Sun. .sound his praise .. both when thou climb'st. And 
when high Noon hast gaind. xgsto Ozell Vertot's Rom, 
Rep. II. XIV. 334 Antony press’d by Deciraus Brutus, en- 
deavoured to gain the Alps. 1784 Cowper Task i. 278 The 
suvnmit gained, behold the proud Alcove That crowns it I 
1836 Disraeli Viv. Grey 11. xii. At last a sofa was gained, 
and the great lady was seated. 1835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
IV. Ill 'There were some who . * sprang into the river and 
gained the opposite bank. 

f b. absol. To gain in i to get home, or to 
reach a place of reiuge. Obs, 

1828 Sir j. S. Sebright Observ. Hawking 41 They mu.st 
be found in an open country; and the wood, which is their 
place of retreat, must be so situated as to oblige them to fly 
against the wind to gain in. 

c. To succeed in traversing, accomplish, (a certain 
distance of a journey). Now rare. 

1733 Swift ApoL 133 You unus’d have scarcely strength. 
To gain this walk’s untoward length.^ 1847 Marryat 
Childr. N. Forest xiii, Edward had gained above eight 
miles of his journey. 

T d. To gain oner's way : to advance, make pro- 
gress, Obs. 

1768 Sir W, Jones SoUnia Poems (1777) 4 Through the 
tlnck forest gains her easy way. 

8 . To gain ground [ = F. gagner du terrain, 
du pays] : originally Mil. to conquer ground from 
an adversary: cf. equivalent phrases s.v. Ground; 
hence in the following uses. a. To make progress, 
advance ; to acquire ascendency. 

*625 Bacon Piss., Suspicion (Arb.) 134 But in fearefull 
Natures, they [suspicions] gaine Ground too fast. 1736 


eAiw. 

■Berkeley Let fa J?* Johnson 12 Mar., Wks. iSyt IV’.^24S 
learning and good sense are gaining ground among them. 
1764 Foote Patron i. Wks. 1799 I. 331 A glorioius cargo of 
turtle .. the capadn assures me they greatly gain'd ground 
on the voyage. 1807 Med, Jml. XVII. 440 He recom- 
mended this particular practice to the world. Since then, 
it has been progressively gaining ground. 1838 Thirlwall 
Greece HI. 319 The Clialcidian.s appear to have gained 
ground in the peninsula of Athos. 1862 H. Spencer 
Princ, 1. iv. § 22 (1867) 68 The conviction, so reached, that 
human intelligence is incapable of absolute knowledge, is 
one that has been slowly gaining ground a.s civilization has 
advanced. 2888 Mrs. H. Ward R. Elsmere II. xxxvi, 
Nay, she had flattered herself that Mr. Flaxman, whom 
she liked, was gaining ground, 

b. 7 h^am groumi on {’Yof ) : to make progress 
at the expense of, to encroach upon. 

2644 Sir G. Markham In Colend, Si. Pahety Domestic 
Ser, ( r S88) 86 , 1 hear that Essex loses credit with his party, and 
Waller gains ground of him. 1751 R. Paltock P. Wilkins 
(18841 II. XXV. 294 My melancholy for the death of my 
wife, which I hoped time would wear off, rather gained 
ground upon me. 1767 Blackstone CVwwz. 11 . 75 Villeins, 
by this and many other means, in process of time gained 
considerable ground on their lords. 2849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. \. 240 The Parliament was slowly, but constantly, 
gaining ground on the prerogative. 

c. To gain ground upon \ to advance nearer to 
a person pursued. 

2816 Sco'rr Anti//, vii, Each minute did their enemy gain 
ground perceptibly upon them ! 

+ d. To gain ground of", to draw further away 
from (a pursuer), surpass in speed. Ohs. 

1719 De I''ok Crusoe r, xiv, He outstript them , . in running, 
and gained ground of them. 

9 . inlr, or afisol. with preps. 

a. 7 o gain from : to get further away from (a 
pursuer). "lObs. i Cf. 8d.) 

2805 Sir E. Berry in Nicolas Nehm*s Disp. (1846) VII. 
218 «<?/<?, I had the satisfaction to perceive that we gained 
from the Three-decker. 

b. To gain on or upon [ « F. gagner sur ] : to 
encroacli upon (now only of the sea encroaching 
on the land). (Cf. 8 b.) 

2647 N, Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. t. Ixix. (1739) 279 It wa.s 
no time for him to gain upon the people’s Litienies. 2697 
Drvden Pirg, Georg, i. S(x> Herons . . mounting upward . . 
Gain on the Skies, and soar above the Sight. 2727 A. 
H amilton Htio Acc, E. Ind, I. xxvi, 323 They built a fine 
City on the Rivers Side, about 3 Leagues from the Sea ; 
but the Sea gaining on the Land yearly, it is not now above 
100' Paces from it. 2842 Tenny.son Golden Fear 29 Oceans 
daily gaining on the land, Macaulay Hist Eng. l. 

345 Tne sea was gradually gaining on the buildings, wtiich 
at length almost entirely disappeared, 

C, To gain on or upon [ =* F. gagner surl : to 
come closer to some object pursued. (Cf. 8 c.) 

2719 Db Fob Crusoe' tq Finding the Pirate gain'd upon 
ns, .we prepared to fiight. 27^ Ansofis Voy. n. v. 277 We 
gained considerably on the chace. 2841 James Brigand 

We are gaining on them quick. 1864 Tennyson Voyage 
viii. And stUI we follow’d where she kxi, la hope to gam 
upon her flight. 

d. To gain on or upon : to win favour with. 

2640 tr, Terderds Romani of Romanis I. 41 The most 

agreeable services he is able to do her . . have already so 
gained upon her, as she hath wholly given her self unto him. 
265a Sir E. NicHor,AS in A’. Papers (Camden) 305, I never 
heard that Mr, Attorney was popular with the K.’sp.arty, 
nor do I take his disposition to be such as is like to gain 
much on the affections of many men. a 2725 Burnet Chon 
Time II. 16 Lady Bellasis gained so much on the duke, 
that he gave her a proiai.se under his hand to marry her. 
2848 Dickens Dombey v, She don’t gain on her p,Tpa in the 
least. 1884^ Munch. Exam, 12 May 53 Mr. Villiers Stan- 
ford’s beautiful opera, .gains more and more upon musicians 
at each successive hearing. 

t ©• 7^0 gam upon - ^ to prevail upon * ; cf. 6 h. 

2790 A, M. Johnson Monmouth HI, 107 The sweet idea 
that my entreaties may gain u|>on the King to spare his 
nephew, wilt supply this emaciated frame "with strength, 
and my soul with fortitude. 

t f. To gain into : to grow into, to come to l>e. 

2756 P. Browne Jmuaka i. ii. § 4 (2789) 23 'Fhey are 
observed to be remarkably fond of grandeur and distinction, 
w'hich, doubtless, proceeds from the genera! obsernsiousness 
of their numerous slaves and dependents, as well as from 
the necessity of keeping them at a distance ; which in time 
gaiiLS into a habit. 

tGain, Obs, pseudo-anfi. \zci, . gaaig- 
nier to cultivate (land).] (See <|uots.) 

1641 Termrs de la Ley lyo itr.' Act 52 Hen, Iff) That no 
man of religion or other shall be distreined by the liensts 
that gaine Ids land. 2708 Ibid. 3S3 Of old to Gaia Land 
was as much as to 'Fill and Manure ii. 

Gain vA ? C/,S, [f. Galv Dmis. 
*To mortise^ (C>«/. ; *to fasten with grains 

or notches, or cut gains in, as floor-timbers * (Funk). 

2874 (implied in Gaining vbL sb.^}. 

©adn, tu/uj Obs. exc. diat Also 4 gayiij, 
gayae. [f. Gain a.} Straight, direct ; FuUgwfm : 
quickly ; also, very nearly. 

In the passages qtioted from the Fairfax MS. of the 
Cgrsor m, the other texts Iiave differing readings j the 
Gnu. MS. has 41^9 forgan^ 5271 gau (r&ing with slan} 
which may be the original. 

e 2330 Sir 'Tfistr, 1560 pe quen . . To a ba^ him lede 
Ful gayn. Cc'2340 Cursor M, 4142 (FadrC) And wete our 
fader atie he _bc slayne bis line dayes ar past ful gayne. 
IMd. 5272 (Fairf.l, xxx. 3ere ys comyn fulle gayne &yn he 
wif? wild bestes was skyne.] e 2400 Desir, lYoy a823 Gayn 
vnto Grese on gtay water. By the Regions of Rene rode 
jxd ferre. 
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b. dial Used to qualify adjectives and adverbs : 
Pretty, tolerably, fairly. [Cf. the Sc. gey atd 
under Gey,] ^ , 

1893 N'orthumldd. Gloss, a.v.p She’s gain fresh this momin'. 
Aa’ve hed a gain thrang time on ’tthiday.' 2895 Gloss. E. 
Anglia s.v., * Gain quiet’, pretty quiet. 

t Cyain, adv.'^ Obs. Also 3 50111. [app. arising 
from separation of the prefix CiAiN-.j Again, back 
again. 

c 2275 Lay. 23136 knt he to him come . . to habbe jein his 
owe. a 1300 Cursor M. 12809 Mi brewer leifand mi freind, 
Yee .sal gain to yur maistur.s wend. Ibid, 22623 pou yeiid 
us gain vr ostel nu, Fat us es reft, and wene wat lui. 
t Gadn, P'^ep, Obs. Forms : 3 5£©n, 4 gaiii(e, 
gayn(e, gaii, 4-5 geyn, 5 gayn, 6 geyne. [app. 
a ON. gegn ; see Gain a. 

Not known in OE., the instances given in Diets, being 
due to erroneous readings. Ormin’s yen seems to be short 
for onn^an Again.] 

1 * Against, over against, contrary to. 
cxzQO Ormin 2322 All all swa summ Elysabseh Shall nu 
5asn ki nde childenn. a 2300 Cursor M. 21S25 AnoFer king 
gan le sal rise. Ibid. 2:632 Windes on ilk side sal rise, 
bafast gain oi>er salFai hlau. 24. . Pol, ReL L. Poems 
(1866) III Gayn gostly entnys thynk on my passion, a 1329 
Skelton Knolege^ aquayntance^ etc. 20 Geyne surfetous 
suspecte the emeraud comendable. 

2 . Towards, to meet with. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 5244 Joseph of his fader herd, Wit his 
curt gain him he ferd. Ibid. 19920 Quen Fai opetre vnder- 
stod, His cuming son gain him pat yod. 

3 . Of time : Towards, near. Now in Sc. Gin. 

C2475 Partenay 345 Where it were gayn night or at 

morne erlie. 

prefix fn. OE. (see Gain ai), 

was formerly employed to form various combina- 
tions, chiefly verbal, in the same way as Again-, 
which was in more frequent use. Its senses are 
chiefly those of opposition, return, or leversal, 
answering to 3 Lat. re-. These combs, are now 
obsolete, with the exception of Gainsay, and the 
technical term Gainshibe. Compare also the 
forms given under Again- and its compounds. 

1 . Against, in opposition to ; gain-rao© [ * E. 
oci'ursus'], a running against, meeting ; gain-saw, 
con radiction ; gain-set to set over against, op- 
pose; gainspeaker, a gainsayer, opponent ; gain- 
speaking, opposition. Also Gaincall j‘A,-cora, 
-HAY, -STAND, -STRIVE, -TURN. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xvxii. 7 His *gaynras til Fe highest 
of him [L. occursus ejus usque aui snmmntn ejusl. Ibid. Iviii. 
5 Rise in my gaynrase [L. exurge in occursmn meum], a 2300 
Cursor M. 8382, 1 Fat es Fine hand-womman. For me *gaiu- 
sagh Far sal he nan. a 2300 E. E. PsallerXxTaz, 7 (Ixxx. 6| 
Thou set us in gaine-sagh IL. in conHadictioneml til our 
neghburs. 2435 Misvn Eire 0/ Love Sum forsoth^gayn- 
settand, says ; Actife lyfe i.s more fruytfulh 2554 ’I'Akew 
Huarte's Exam. Wits vi, 73 This huinour aideth the 
viidersianding with two qualities, and gainsetteth it selfe 
only with one.^ 2575 {title) A brief Rehearsal of the Belief 
of the goodwiUing in England, which are named tiie 
Family of Love : with^ the Conres.don of their upright 
Christian Religion, against the false accusations of their 
*Gain-speakcr.s. 1^3 FIolding Calvin on Deui. clxxv. 
10S7 Also it was his wi! to cause this last song to be re- 
ceiued without ’’gaine speaking. 

2 . Reciprocal action ; in return ; gainclap, a blow 
in return, a counter stroke. Also Gain-giving, 
-YIELD. 

a 122$ Leg. Kath. 129 Ha 3eald ham swuche ^.ain-clappes, 
, al ha cneowen ham crauant & ouercumen. 
o- Restoration or return to previous state ; back 
again ; gain-buy zl, to buy back, redeem ; so 
gain-buyer, a redeemer, gain-buying, redemp- 
tion ; gain-cover v,^ to recover, regain ; gain- 
taking, taking back again ; gain-turning, return- 
ing. Also GAINX’ALL ZL, ‘CHARE, -COME. 

*435 Misvn Fire of Love i. viii. 16 p.Tt he mankynd fro 
Fe feiides xiower my:,t ^gaynhy. c 2440 Promp. Parv. 189/2 
Geyncbyyn, or hyyn a.3ene, irdimo. 143S Misvn Eire of 
Len's i. ii 5 No meruay I if Fai piese no^t our *gay nhyer. Ibid, 
I. XX.44 Of crisiis *gaynbyinge Fa ar no partintus. 0:1300 
Cursor M, 29203 Thoru scrift . ^ sal we *gain couer ! ■« grace til 
heuen. 2^8 A bent AVy.V . 1 6 (Jam . ) Deforsing of the ofliciare 
in execucion of his office in the ’'gaue taking of ane caldrowu 
poundit be the said officiare. 2340 Hampolk Pr, Const, 271S 
Of bodily ded es no *gayn-turnyng, For of erihly lyf it es 
endyng. 1435 Mjsyn Eire of Lm/e n, vi. 80 ptxt hy» mynde 
bisily {o crist with-out gayn-turnynge has nott. 

4 . Repetition ; over again, anew ; in the nonce- 
wds. gain-birth. [saGr. w<xA,<77ej^€«TiaI regenera- 
tion ; gain-rising £« 'Gr. diacfraerjt^, resu,rrec- 
tion. 

*5^ CuEiCE Elaih xtsc. 28 Je y* hav folowed me in 
gain birth. Ibid, xxii. sty Y* Saddoucais * , who sai yecr is 
uo gainrising. 

0 ®inaM© aJ Also 7 gaineable. 

[f. Gain ny -y -able ; cf, F. gaignabie, gagnable,'} 
Attainable, capable of being gained or won over* 
2612 CoTCR., GaignaBle^ gettable, wirinable, gaineable. 
2670 G, H. Hist. Cardinals ni. m. 327 With paper in band, 
(they] reckon’d up as many gainable persons, as made up 
their number. 2837 Carlyle Fr, Rev, IL iii. iv, Summon 
the National Assembly to follow you, summon what of it is 
Royalist, Constitutional, gainable by money ; dis.solve the 
rest, 2836 Ruskin Pmnt* IlJu iv. x. § aa. 247 Great- 

ness in art . . is not a te^rhabk nor gainabte thip^ but the 
expression of the mind of a Ged-maife great man. 


GAIHCOMB. 

+ GainaBle, d :.2 Obs, rare. Also 7-9 Hist, 
Wainable. [a. OF. gaignable., i, gaignier 
Gain 57. i) in the early sense to till, cultivate: 
see Gain ' 5 ] Of land: Cultivable. 

2480 Caxton Ovid's Met, xv. iv, Lenchayde was, of olde 
tyme, gaynable lond ; now the see endoseth it. 1482 — 
Godfrey x\y. (1893)85X110 londe is ful of. .large mareyses 
in suche wy.se that there is but lytil londe gaynable. 

t G-ailiage. Obs. Also 4 gaignage, gay nag©, 
6-9 Hist. W AINAGE. [ad. AF. gaigtiago (Anglo-L. 
wamagiuuOf.gaigner". see prec.] 

1 . The profit or produce derived from the tillage 
of land. 

1390 Gower Conf, I. 358 As the true man to the plough 
Only to the gaignage entendeth. c 1394 P, PL Crede 197, 
I trowe Fe guynage of F* ground, in a gret schire Nofde 
aparaile jat place, 00 poynt til other ende, 

2 . Husbandry, agriculture. 

2625 Markham Inrkhm. Weald Kent 4 We haue men- 
tion of Marie in bookes of gainage or husbandry. 

3 . In the Taw Diets, of the I7~i8tb c., the word 
is given with various conjectural explanations which 
relate to the use of wainnagium in the passage of 
Magna Carta quoted below. The irderpretation 
* implements of husbandry’ is probably correct, 
though it led to an erroneous derivation from wain. 

[1215 Magna Carta c. 20 in Stubbs Sd. Chart. 299 Liber 
homo.. pro magno deheto amercietur. .salvo contenementp 
suo ; et mercaior. .salva mercai.disa sua ; et villanus. .salvo 
wainnagio suo.) 1607 Covmu.l InterPr.^ Gainage f Wain- 
agium ) . . signifieth . . the land held liy the ba.ser kind of 
Sokemen or viUeine.s. 1706 Phillips (ed. Ker.^ey*, Gainage^ 
or Waiuage, a Word anciently us'd to .signify all Plough- 
tackle, and necessary Implements of Husbandry. 

t Garnand, ppi. a. Sc. and nort/i. dial. Obs, 
Forms : 4 gainand, 4-6 gaynand, ganand, 6 
ganeaud. [nortliern pr. pple. of Gain tO : see 
-AND.] Appropriate, Ijecoming, suitable. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 16556 In tua Fis tre Fai scare, AIs mikel 
abs Fai sagh to Ffiim gainaiid.^ <!'r37S Sc- Leg. Saints, 
7 .S'leperis 210 A house to byge in-lto] Fat hil, f at gaynand 
ware his hyrdis til. e 1475 Rauf CoilSear 786, 1 will the 
gaimndc.st gait to that gay glyde. 2313 Douglas Hlneis 
V. xi. 77 Now is the tyme ganand our werk to speid. 1355 
Lauder Tractate 299 Except vnderstude. .Thame apt 
and ganand for the 30k. 1583 Leg. Bp. St. Androis 610 

in Saiir. Poems Rejornt, xlv, A ganeand maister for sic 
a man. 

tGai*aicaIl,Ji^. Ohs. rare. [LGatn-i + CalljA] 
A calling out against ; a counler-prayer, opposition. 

a 2300 Cursor M, 28783 Quat hot a prai for Fi Welle 
Am> er prai for pin vn-sele,. . For if Fai {V nwf he, sc, god] 
here F« tan inai fall, pe tother him lettes wit hi.s gain call. 
2533 S’lEvv'ART Cron. Scot. H. 664 Without ony gaue-call, 
In that counsall tba war maid erlis all. 

t Oa’incally V. Obs. rare. [f. Gain- 3 + Call v.] 

1 . irans. To revoke, retract, withdraw. 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 196 He thocht he wald 
gaiiecall I'hat he had said, and wirk ane vther way, 

2. I'o bring back again, recall. 

26x2 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit, ix, xvii. (1632) 894 Siih things 
past cannot be gaine-callcd. 

3 . To call to mind. 

1434 Misyn Mending of Life 115 Fantasy of syn he gedyrs 
to gidyr of old .<ichrewdnes & likynge of luf past he gayn- 
cals. 2335 Stewart Scot. ll. 54a The skayth pen- 

tenis to ws ail, The quhilk this tyme that je aould nocht 
ganecall. 

iieucc t Gadncalling vbL sb.^ Sc. Law, with- 
drawing, revocation. 

2489 Acta Audit. (1839) 142/1 pat Fe forsaid part ii.s sail 
stand at Far deliuerance Irrevocabilly but ony ganecalliug. 
1549 .Sr. Acts Mary 11814 H, 6t)2 And ordains 'Fc‘ samyne 
to stand in strenth, force, and effect in all tyme cuming, 
w'out ony gancalling, reuocatioune or retractatioune, 

t Gaincliare. Obs. Forms: i 3<5ancyr, 4 
5©ynchar, 5 gayne chare, geyn char. [(JE. 
gifamyr: see Gain- prefix and Charr sb.^ J’he 
word Seems to survive ia the technical term Gain- 
hhirk.] a return, way of returning, means of escape. 

ciooo Ags, Ps, ‘Spelman) xviii. 7 [xix, 6] Eram hean 
heofoiie is utgang hi.s, and xeancyr { L. occursus\ his op to 
heahnesse his. c 2130 Ead^vifte's Psaite?- ibid., Kdryne vet 
7;encyr. a 1320 in Wright Lyric P. xiv. 46 Ah feyre levedis 
i>e ou-war, To late cometh the ^cyn-char, when love ou 
hath y-bounde. c'2340 Cursor M. 21922 ( 1 ‘rin.) po Fat 
bilore wol not be war penue .41111 F^^i fyude no^eyn char. 
?/2X5o0 Chester PI. (E. K.T, S.' 435 Alas! ther is no 
gayne Chare, shape maye I not this chance. 

So f (QhBidii-ohA ■ ■ 

e 2273 Sinners Bejoture 58 in 0 . E. Misc. 74 J>ar nys nO 
yeyn cherryuge ne. .non endynge, 

t laaiHCome. Ob$. [f. Gain- 3 e Come ; OE* 
gedneyme means meeting, occm'sus.l A coining 
again, return. 

a 2223 Ancr. R, 234 pet tu his 5eincume underuo Fe 
gledluker. c 2300 Cursor M, i9t>43 t.Laud) The appostils 
eche day To the temple went to pray’' ; At hir yene come 
the mete they yaff To eche. cxefixi Dcstr. Troy 2026 
FuUjgiad of Fat gest and his gayne come. ^ <‘*450 Henry- 
son Test, Cres. 55 But quhen he sawe jiassit baith day and 
hour Of hir gaincome. 2367 Turbkrv. Ovid s Ep. 28 b, 
And I (to further this my woe) thy gainecome did desyre. 

So f 0 a 4 iteo'iiiimg. 

112x340 Hami'ole Psal*er cxi. 9 He losis hope of gayn- 
cumynge. 237$ Barbour Truce ii- 450 Sa dred thai far 
the gayne-cummyng Off schir Robert, the douchty king. 
is;63 Aftsw, Kirk in Keiih Hist. Ch, Scot. (2734' 
the gaynecomeing of our Lord Jesus Chry.st. 
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t Gai'IlOOpe, Oh. Forms : 5 geynecowp, 
6-8 gaincope, 7 gainecope. [1 CxAm- J/reJix i + 
Cope trans. To catch up with, intercept or 
encounter another person by taking a short cut. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 189/2 Geynecowpyn, or chasyn, or 
stoppyn in gate [A"., //. geynstoppyn of gate, S. geyne 
cowpyn or charyn], 156$ Golding Ovid’s Met. uu 

(1593) 62 These came forth later than the rest, but coasting 
thwart a liill, They did gain-cope him as he came, and hild 
their master still. 1674-91 Ray S. PI C. Words 99 'Po 
Gaincope., to go cross a field the nearest way to meet with 
something. 1692 R. L’Estsange yosephtts' Wars ii, it 
(1733) 614 As he was upon his Flight across a steep Bottom, 
Grains gain-cop'd him. 

1602 Rowlands Greenes Ghost 26 When they see a 
fellow leape from the subiect he is handling . . they should 
skip it ouer, and. .gainecope him at the next turning point to 
his text. 1643 Robotham Gate Lang. Uni. To Rdr. C iiij a., 
Some indeed there have bin . . who striving to gaincope 
these ambages, .have, .made their voyage in halfe the time. 
Hence f Gaincoping ppL a, 

1594 Nashe Terrors Nt. Ep. Ded., How to be gainfull 
and gain-coping nauigators. 

Gain©, Gain©-, obs. forms of Gain, Gain-. 
Gained (g^^nd), ///. a. [f. Gain 2^.^-h-EDb] 
Obtained, acquired. Of time: Saved. 

1598 R. Barhet Pfod. IVarres 137 To vndermine walles 
and to raze tho.se of any gained places downe. 1850 Whit- 
tier jPr. Wks. (1866) 1 . 344 He was told that this was his 
gained time, and that he was engaged for himself. X87S 
Browning Aristoph. ApoL 10, I kept the gained advantage. 

b. Naut. Gained day : * the twenty-four hours 
or day and night gained by circumnavigating the 
globe to the eastward.’ (Adm. Smyth.) 

Gainer (g^ ’USI). Also 6 geyner, 6-7 gayner. 
[f. Gain + One who gains, makes 

profits, or derives advantage. 

1538 Elvot, Ltecrio, a couetous manne, an inordynate 
gayner. 1548 Forrest Pleas. Poesye 'm Starkey' s England 
Pref, 88 If merchauntes..Shoulde bee enriched and made 
gretft geyners, 1590 Lamb arde Office A lienatiou in Bacon’s 
AEXv. 1730 III. 554 The client, besides., retaining a good 
conscience, .is always a gainer, and by no mean.s can be at 
any loss. 1716 Addison Freeholder No. 42 f 6 By extend- 
ing a well-regulated Trade we are as great Gainers by the 
Commodities of many other Countries as of our own Nation. 
18^ H. H, Wilson Brit. India III. 161 The intere.sts of 
British India., will be gainers by the contest. 1884 Truth. 
13 Mar. 375/2 We should be losers rather than gainers. 

' t Gaiuery. Oh. [ad. OF. gaignerie, 
mrUj tillage of ground, eta Cf. Gain z'.S and 
Gain AGE.] a. A farm. b. (See quot, 1670.) 

X424 E. E. Wills (1882) 57 All myn other how.shold, saf 
suche as longeth to j?c gamerye It read gainerye]. X670 
Blount Law Diet., Gaznefy (Fr. gaignerie). Tillage or 
Tilling, or the Profit raised of Ullage, or of the Beasts used 
therein. 

Gainesse, obs. form of Gatness. 

Gainful (g^^mful), a, [f. Gain sb.^ + -eul.] 

1 . Productive of gain or profit ; profitable, advan- 
tageous. Now rare exc. as in b. 

1555 Bale in Strype Ecci. Mem.^ HI. App. xxxix. xo8 It 
promiseth ful remi.ssion of our sins thro Christ’s gainful 
sufferings. 1600 Hakluyt Voy. (1810) III. 144, I hope., 
that your skill in navigation shall be gaineful unto you. 
1:658 Whole Duty Man ii. § 18. 19 We are to con.sider it, 
as the gainfullest, as the joyfullest day of the week. i86x 
M. Arnold Pop. Educ. France Introd. 56 An intervention 
gainful and agreeable to friends, injurious and irritating 
to enemies. X884 Munch. Exam. 14 Nov. 5/3 They have 
no objection to the expedition, which will be gainful to 
them in many ways. 

b. esp. Leading to pecuniary gain ; lucrative, 
remunerative. 

1561 T, Norton Calvids Inst, iv, 86 By this pretence 
they make mostegainefull markets. 1610 Holland Camden’s 
Brit. L 7x7 The Hollanders and Zelanders..make a very 
gaineful trade thereof [herrings}. 1692 South (1697)1. 
S40 HewilldazlehisEyes. .withthelusdousProposal of some 
gainfull Purchase. 1779-81 Johnson L. P.^ Savage^ Wk.s. 
III. 252 Savage.. then attempted a more gainful kind of 
writing. 1791 Newte Tour Eng. <§- Scotl. 302 It is likely 
to turn out a very gainful undertaking. 1824 Miss Mrr- 
FORD Piilage S&r. 1. (1863) 104^ She. .speedily established 
a regular and gainfiil trade in milk. 1871 Freeman Norm. 
Con^.iiZjC) I V . xvii. 85 The gainful Crafts of the goldsmith 
aiid the moneyer. ^ ^ 

f In the following quot. gain/til is. treated in some Diets, 
(after Sympson) as a different word, f. Gain prep.^ and 
meaning ‘ un tractable, fractious*; but the context seems 
to admit of the interpretation /lucrative 
' 1621 Fletcher Pilgrim iv. iii. (1647; You will find him 
gainfull, but be sure ye curb him. 

2 . Of persons and their actions : Bent upon 
making gain ; adapted to make gain, rare. 

'• 1870 Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. 26 Ah, for these gain- 
ful men — somewhat indeed Their sails are r«it, their bark 
beat, X871 Smiles Charac. xi. (1876) 308 Withdrawing the 
mind from thoughts that are wholly gainful, by taking it 
out of its daily rut. 1882 Farrar Early C hr. IL 66 Men 
make gainful plans for the future without any reference to 
God. 

Hence Qaimfcaiy adv.^ ©ai-nfalness. 

*549 CovERDALE, ctc. Erusm. Par. 2 Cor. lx. 8 God.. is 
sufficiently able.. to make your almesdedes gaynfully to 
returne vnto you. 1628 Strafford in Browning Li/e (1891) 
292, I am. .gainfully, commodiously seated for the service 
both of king and people. 1646 Jenkyn Remora 30 The 
tobthsom gainfullnesse of a silver shrine. 1668 Howe 
Bless. Righteous (1825) 163 If you would comprehend the 
gainfulness [of godliness] fully. 1868 Maine VUl, Commun. 
(1876) 393 The Bar is getting to he more and more pre- 
ferred to Government service . . both on the score of its 


gaittfulness and on the score of its independence. _ x88o 
Nat. Respons.^ Opium Trade 27 Drawbacks to the gainful- 
nes.s of the opium trade to India. 

Gam-giving, vbl sb. [f. Gain- prefix 2 
+ Giving vbl. sb.} 

1 1 . A giving in retnm, making return. Oh. 

*375 Barbour Brnce 1. 115 Had 5e..consideryt his vsage 

That gf yppy t ay, but gayne-gevyng. . 

2 . A misgiving. Obs. exc. arch. 
x6o2 Shaks. Ham. V. ii. 226 It is but foolery; but it is 
such a kinde of gain-giuing as would perhaps trouble 
a woman. 1887 S. Coleridge Demetrius 11 There crept 
over the mother’s heart a gaingiving undefined but strong 
and deep. 

Gaining (g‘?*'uiq), "^bl. sb.^ [f. Gain + 

-INGl.] 

1 . The action of the vb. Gains. 

<21553 Udai.l Royster D. ii. iii. (Arb.) 36 No man com- 
plainyng..For losse'or for gainyng. 1633 P. Fletcher 
Purple Isl. m. xix. His gaining is their losse, his treasure 
their distressing. 1652 Milton in P'our C. Eng. Lett.gg 
The gaineing of those four languages.^ 1745 Picton VpooC 
Munic. Rec. (1886) I I. 109 For the gaining of more certain 
intelligence. 1879 Cassell's Tecim. Educ. IV. 396/2 Ihis 
movement is slightly in excess of the circumferential velo- 
city of the front rollers, .and the excess is called the * gain- 
ing ’ of the carriage. 

2 . concr. esp. in plur. : That which is gained ; 
profits, emoluments. 

a 1631 Donne in Select. (1840) 279 Tell me where thy 
purchase lies, and show What thy advantage is above 
below : But if thy gainings do surmount expression, Why 
doth [etc.]. 1824 Mrs. Sherwood Waste Not ii. 5 Such 
poor gainings too as you have. 1 should not wonder, if 
you had never touched a farthing of the old lady’s money. 

Gaining (g^^'nig), vbl. sb:^ [f. Gain The 
cutting of gains (see Gain in wood. In 
Comb, gaining-maebine, a machine for cutting 
gains in a beam. 

1874 in Knight Diet. Pfech. 

G a.* ‘ ni ti g, ppl. a. [f. Gain 27.2 + -ing 2.] That 
gains, in various senses of the veib. f Of manner, 
etc. : Winning. Gainingdwist in rifled fire-arms, 
a twist of the grooves that increases regularly 
toward the muzzle (Brande & Cox 1866). 

1642 Rogers Naaman 451 They keep all they haue, and 
still are on the gaining hand till they attain their desire. 
1731 WoDROw Corr. (1843) HI. 481 Though I take it to 
be your duty to write to him, and perhaps in such soft and 
gaining terms, yet I fear he is so stiff and self-willed, some- 
what more of salt would have been as effectual, rx685 
Halifax Char, Ckas. II (1750) 33 A plain, gaining, well- 
bred, recommending kind of Wit. 1755 Magens Insurances 
II. 141 Whenever the Goods come to a gaining Market., 
and when they come to a losing Market. Antrim 

Down Gloss, f Gaining^ winsome, loving. 

t Garn-legged, a. 

*593 Peele Chron. Edw. /, Ciija, But if kinde Cambria 
deigne me good aspect. He short tlmt gainlegd Longshanke 
by the top. 

t Garnless, Obs. rare. In 3 ga^bennlaes. 
[f. Gain sb.^ + -less,] Of no avail. 

£■1200 Ormin 13946 Annd tanne waere uss gashennlaes 
f>att Cri.st wass daed o rode. 

Gainless (g^^mles), a.‘^ [f. (Gain sb.^ -f -less.] 

1 . Producing no gain ; unprofitable ; useless. 

X640 O. Sedgwick E Christs Counsell 39 For our com- 
munion with God, it will grow more strange, less confident, 
and more gainless. X654 Hammond Answ. Animadv, 
Ignat, ii. § 1. 24 The several gainles.se paines that his sharp 
Animadversion hath.. cost each of us. 1658 Whole Duty 
Plan vi. § 14 (1687) 56 It is not only gainless, but painful 
and uneasie also. , 1878 Swinburne Poems Ball. Ser. ii. 
76 Some gainless glimpse of Proserpine’s veiled head. 

2 . nonce-use. Indifferent to gain, 

1876 J. Martineau Hours Tk. (x877)24 The godless lover 
of gain and the gainless lover of God are fanatics both. 
Hence Grarnlessness, the state of being gainless. 
1667 Decay Chr. Piety v, I* 23 And the parallel holds too, 
in the gainlesness as well as lahoriousness of the work. 

Gainly (g^^'nli), a. Formsi 4 gaynlycb, 
gaynly, 9 (Sc. ganelie) gainly. [f. Gain a. + 
-lyL] 

1 . Proper, suitable, becoming. Obs. exc. - 5 k. dial. 

X3., Sir Beues {.KP mesager spak a gainli word 

before ^mperur is bord. i825-&> Jamieson, Ganelie, 
proper, becoming, decent. Loth. 

1 2 . Ready to help, kindly, gracious, Obs. 

*3.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 72S nas neuer }>yn note .. 
Pat art so gaynly a god & of goste mylde ! 

2 . a. Of conduct : Graceful_, tactful. B. Of bodily 
form, attitude, or movement : The reverse of un- 
gainly ; graceful, shapely. 

1855 Maykew Wond. Sc. xiv, (1862) 317 The curls .. had 
now been displaced, and the hair twisted into the more 
womanly, but less gainly, protuberance at , the back. 1871 
Hamilton in Bp. Hall’s Medit. Life 24 By his prudent and 
gainly conduct he reclaimed all the refractory. 1886 C. 
(jiBBON Clare 0/ Claresmede IT. i, 8 She remembered a tall, 
gainly youth, with dark hair and eyes. 

Hence G-aimliaess. 

1886 C. Gibbon Clare of Claresmede II. xii. 195 There 
was as little goodnes-s in his spirit as there was gainliness 
in bis appearance, 1894 Du Maurier Trilby iii. 142 The 
symmetry and the gainliness of the athlete. 

Gainly (g£*‘nli), cuiv. Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 
3 Orm. ge^^nlike, 4 gayn(e-, gein-, geynlicbe, 
-ly, 7 gainely, 7, 9 gainly* ; [f. Gain a. + -ly 


1 . Suitably, fithq conveniently, readily. 

£1200 Ormin 18084 patt was.s inch ge;5nlik:e don & all 
wibb Gode.ss wille. *3 - Gaw. ^ iGr. 476 lie glent 

vpon syr Gawen, & gaynly he sayde. £1350 Will Palerne 
744 Whan he geinliche was greibed he gript his mantel. 
1600 PIoLLAND Livy 1. xxxiv. (1609) 25 An eagle set it [hi's 
bonnet] gainly and handsomely on his head againe [1.. 
capiii apu reponit}. 1601 - - Pliny II. 13 Conuenient allies 
betweene to giue. .pas.sage for men to come and goe gainely. 
1876 Whitby Gloss., Gavtiy,^ adv, eligibly situated 1882 
W. IVorc. Gloss., Gainly, q}nc\ihjt,hm\di\Y. 

* 1 * 2 . Thoroughly, completely ; very (witli adjs.). 

£ 1350 Will. Palerne 636, I .schal b^i'^h craft bnt ich kan 
keuer 3011, I hope, Mow I geten a grece pat 1 gaynli knowc. 
Ibid. 3553 per-of fie king was geynli glad and graunted his 
wilie. 1642 H. More Song 0/ Soul n. App.xxxv, A while 
this Univer.se hare we will feign Corporeall, till we have 
gainly tride, If ought that’s bodily may infinite abide. 

f Gaxi'aior^. Law. Obs. rare. Also 7 gainour, 
gainure. [ad. OF, gaigneure^gaaignenre tillage. 
See Gain v.'P and Gainaoe.] I'illage, cultivation ; 
in phra.se in gainor, designating land in the 
occupation of a socage tenant. 

1607 Cowell Interpr. s, v. Gainage, The oxegang is 
al waxes of a thing that lyeth in gainor._ 1610 W. Folking- 
KAM Art of Survey vii. 60 Bouata is properly vsed of 
I^ands in Gainour, viz. vsually plowed. . It i.s not reputed in 
Demesne, but in Gainor. 1670 Blount Laxu Diet., Gainure, 
tillage. 

t Gainor^. Law. Oh. rare'~^. [ad. OF. 
gaigneur., gaaigmr etc., a husbaedman. See 
Gain v.^] A cultivator, husbandman. 

1607 Cowell Interpr. s. v. Gainage, Gainor. .is used of 
a sokeman that hath such land xn his occupation. 

t Garnpain. In ?6 gaynepayne. [a. OF. 
gaignepain (in 13th c. wagnepan) a sort of gauntlet. 
Commonly identified with the F. gagnepaiitj lit. 

* bread-winner’ (f. stem of gagner G.^in fipain 
bread), which is recorded from the 1 7th c. in the sense 

* tool by which one gains one’s bread but is prob. 
of much older formation, as it appears r 1320 in 
Eng. as Weine-pain (AVr Beues 926), in the sense 

* man who has to earn his bread \ This derivation 
does not seem to suit the sense ‘gauntlet’, and 
perh. two distinct words have been confounded by 
popular etymology ; the sense of ' sword’ is hardly 
authenticated even in FT.; if genuine, it may well 
have been a casual application of the surviving 
word.] 

1 . A sort of gauntlet. 

£ 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Plankode r. exxii. (1869) 64 Swich 
continence thus doubled is cleped of swmme men gaya 
payn, For bi it is wunne the bred bi the whiche is 
fulfilled the herte of mankynde and that was figured heer 
bifore in the bred that Dauid askede For Achimelech wolde 
nevere graunte it him ne take it him bifore that he wiste 
he was glooued and armed with gayn paynes. ?£i5fio 
Rom. Monk iSion Coll. MS.) (Halliwelbt Affter I tooke 
the gaynepaynes and the swerd with which I gurde me, 
and si the whane 1 was thus armed, I putte the targe to 
my .side. 

^ 2 . Explained in accordance with the Fr. diets., 
as ‘ The ancient name of the sword used at tourna- 
ments But evidence of the Eng. use of the word 
in this sense is wanting. 

1824 Meyrick Aniieni ArmoterJll. Gloss,, Gaym-payne, 
an English name for a large sword without point, fi-om the 
French gagne.pain. The appellation was transferred from the 
field of battle to the tilt-yard, having been the bread-earner 
of the soldier. 1847 in Halhwell ; and in mod. Diets. 

t Gains, prep. Obs. Forms: 3 yeynes, 4 
gaynes, gaines, gains, [f. Gain prep. + genitiv’e 
ending -es ; perh. to be regarded as short form of 
OE, tdg^gnes : see Against.] 

£ 1275 Serving Christ 7 in 0 . E. Rlisc. 90 Yef we habbe)> 
werkes yeynes Jji wille wrauht. axRoo Cursor M. 16696 

* Fader ’, he said, * for-giue bou baiiu pat bai do gains me 
Ibid. 2484s pe wind ras gains ]>am vnride. 

Gainsay (g^^*iiS£‘), sb. [f. next ; cf. gainsaw 
(Gain- pr^. i).] t A matter of dispute, a moot 
question {obs.'). b. Contradiction. 

*559 Cox in Strype Ann. Ref. L App. xxii. 60 The matter 
of images hath always been a gainsay sith they entred first 
into the Church. i6ox W. Watson Dccacordon (1602) 317 
To allow, admit, ratifie and confirme without all gainesay, 
controlment, or contradiction, 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk., 
Sleepy Hollow (ed- 2) ii. 371 He,. was the umpire in all 
disputes, setting his hat on one side, and giving his decisions 
with an air and tone that admitted of no gainsay or appeal. 
1889 F. Hall in Nation (N. Y.) XLIX. 334/2 He has, 
beyond gainsay, established his intrepidity, if nothing else. 

Gainsay g^5ns<?*-),zf. Inflected -say- 

ing, -said (rarely -sayed). [f. Gain- prefi i -f- 
Say V. Now a purely literary word, and slightly 
arch. The stress is even or variable ; the vbl. sb. 
is commonly gavnsaying. In gainsaid the last 
syllable is usually (-s<?'d), not (-sed),] 

1 . I roots. To deny. 

a 1300 Cursor Pf, 883 (GStt) All Iris may scho noght gain 
say. £ 1330 R. Brunnf- Chron. (iSio) 154 If be it geyasay, 
I wille proue it on him, 1489 Caxton Faytes 0/ A. i.i.Z 
Yf it happene tliat said aduersarye delyuer defifences 
wyll gaynsaye it. 1530 Palsgr. 560/1 If I have sayd it I 
wyll nat gayne saye it. £1570 Pride 4 Loml. 1841} 22 
That this is true and may not be denyed, I wyll averre, 
and yf he it gayne say, I am content by verdict it be tryed. 
a 1619 Fotherjbv Atheom. l viii. § i. (1622) 55 He, which 
dare gain-say a thing so generally received. *682 Bukyan 
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Holy J'Varxt:^ He that gainsays the truth of this must !le 
against his Soul. ^728 T. Sheridan Persitis vi. (1739)91 
Gainsay it if yoii^ dare. 1826 E. Irving Babylon 1 1 , vii. 
168 Whether he will in person appear.. we dare neither say 
nor gainsay.^ 1867 Freeman Norm, Cora;^. (1876) I. vi. 
498 B'acts which cannot be gainsayed. 187^ I) a sent 'Bales 
fr.^ Fjeld 350 So when the Sheriff asked him Matt did not 
gainsay that he had slain the parson. 

2 . To speak aj^^ainst, contradict. 

c 1:340 Cursor M. 14817 (Fairf.) Nane man may him 
gaine-sagh. [The other texts have jr^,] ci4SoS’jf. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 2086 Bot oft ty mes schortely him gainsayed. 1581 
J. Bell H addon's Answ. Osor. 506 Not we onelye do 
gaynesay you, but the whole authority of Gods Testament 
doth determine agaynst you. 1689-92 Locke Toleration 
III. X. Wks. 1727 IL 463 And that certainly you may think 
safely, and without fear of being gain-said. 1742 R. Blair 
G^-ave 230 The Grave gainsays the smooth-complexion’d 
Flattery, And with blunt Truth acquaints us what we are. 
1874 Carpenter Meni, Fkys. i. viii. (1879) 374 We have 
evidence that can scarcely be gainsaid. 

3 . To Speak or act against, oppose, hinder. 

c Cursor Hi. 5769 (Trin.) )?at }>ei not3ein seye {earlier 
texts say again] my sonde w'ik my tokenes shalt hem 
fonde. £1440 York Myst k. 198 My lord god will I noght 
gayne-saye. C1489 Canton Blanc/iardyn xxxviii. 143 
That wold hem lete or gaynsey thentre therof. 1550 
Crowley IVay to I'Yeal/k B iv. No man durste gaine saye 
your doinges for feare of di^Ieasure. idiot R. Johnson 
Kingd. ComtmtK (1603) 34 The waters, .gainsaid and put 
a period to their further' progresses. 1667 Milton A. ix. 
xrsS Too facil then thou didst not much gainsay, Nay. 
didst permit, approve, and fair dismiss. 1768 Beattie 
Mtmir. i. xWk, Or shall frail man heaven’s dread decree 
gainsay, 1826 Scott Woodst, ii, * Yet be ruled, dearest 
father, and submit to that which we cannot gainsay.’ x8^a 
M. Arnold Empedodes on Etna 1. ii, Why is it, that still 
Man ..believe.s Nature outraged if his will’s gainsaid ? 

4 . To refuse, rare. 


c 1330 R, Brunne Chron. (1810) 9 Kynewolf, .toke he feaute 
of heTcynges alle. .Bot of Kent and Lyndesay and Northum- 
berland. ]?ise ln*e kynges geynsaid it hym, c 1532 Dewes 
Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 923 To be gainsayeng and refusyng 
good counsayle. *573 R. B. Appius Sr Yirg. in Hazh 
Dodsley IV. 126 Would I gainsay her tender skin to bathe, 
where I do wash ? Pepys hiary (1879) XV. 310 It is 
not in his nature to gainsay anything that relates to his 
pleasures. 

Gmnsayer [f, prec. +- keT] One 

who gainsays, speaks against or opposes. 

Fire 0/ Love ii. iii. 73 |>at gostly son ge with 
bodily acordis not ; & cause & |?e errour of g;iyn.sayar.s. 
1349 Latimer yrd Senn. be/, Edw. VI (Arb.) 76 Ther were 
giunsaiars that spurned. .that whympered agaynste him. 
X597 Hooker A’cf/. PoL v. ii. § a Able to bring such proofe 
of their certalntie, as may satisfie gaine-sayers. i6sx N. 
Bacon Disc. Gotft. Ene n. i. (1739) 7 The King may dis- 
solve the Parliament at nis pleasure, and ail gainsayers are 
Traitors, xyas Swift DrapieVs Lett. Wks. 1755 V, n. 
76 With the universal approbation of all people, without 
one single ^ainsayer. 1840 Carlyle Heroes vi. (1858) 362 
Military Dictators, each with his district, to' coerce the 
Royalist and ot her gainsayers. X84X-4 Emerson Ess. Ser. 
1. iv. (1876) X13 Then you put all gainsayers in the wrong. 

Gainsaying [L as prec. 

-b-lKacJ The action of the vb. Gainsay. Without 
gainsaying', without contradiction, unquestionably. 

c X330 R. Brunne Chron. <i8zo) 104 His broker Henry is 
heyre..Of alle Nortimndie, withouten geynsayng. 1375 
Barrour Bruce 1, 580 Than thocht he to have the leding 
Off all Scotland, but gane-saying, 1485 Caxton Paris ^ 
Y. xg That was withoute ony gaynsayeng, 1549 ricif 3 4* 4 
Edw. X7, c, 3. § 2 Lords., might improve themselves of 
their Wastes, .notwithstanding the Gainsaying and Con- 
tradiction of their Tenants. x6xx Bible T rami. Prof, i 
The same endured many a storm of gaine-saying or opposi- 
tioiL 1719 Dk Fob Crusoe it. iv, I’here was no gainsayinjg 
it ^ 187-3 OciOA jP«fr<*3<r/ I. 53 In that gentle way of his 
which, as you know, there is no gainsaying. 
<^*iisayiag, ppl a, [f. as prec. + -iNo2.] 
Given to contradiction, contumacious. Hence 
■t 

14^ Caxton Faytes 0/ A, in. iv, 173 He ought to lese 
hys bed whiche is rebel! and gainsainge in ordynaunce of 
a ^taylle, t6xi Bible Mow. x. 21 A disolWient and 
gainesaying people. 1648 J. Goodwin I ’'mniline Elder 65 
The grace^of God.. takes away all actual! rebdliousaesse 
or gamsayingnesse of the will. 


GaillsMre (g^*'njw), sb. dial. [prob. a local 
survival of Gainchake.] a, (See quot. 1814.) 
I?. Skejwid Cutlery, A barb on the tang of a knife, 
to prevent its being palled oat of the handle. 
So to barb' (a tang). 

x8x4 Psggb SuppL to Groses Gmu-^skire or Codnshef^i the 
barb of a ishing-hoofc, Derb. x8bo Spec/. Brormilfs 
Patent No. 4474 As a farther security for the keeping 
on of the cap 1 spread or heat out the end of the tang, if 
a round tang, or make -what i$ called a galnshire. *888 
She/idd dm, s* V., When the tang of a foife is notched 
in various places, like a barbed arrow, so that when driven 
into the handle it will not come out, it is .said to be gainshired. 

t Gaimsome» aJ- Oh, rare, [f. Gain sk'i‘ *f 
"•sowbJ Prohtable, lucrative, advantageous. 

* 5 % E. MA%M^News Ptmda Churehyarm C 1579 ) D i|, 
They stick not it to call A gainesome Oocupation, *6415 
Tyike-'Godhrers m Gmpd qMcers x8 Free tor every man 
to betake himseife to which of :hem he pka.ses, and thinkes 
will prove most galnsowe and beneficiafl to him. 

Oh. exc. dial. [f. Gain a. 
4 Ready, prompt, ? f willing to assist, 

st&id Massinoer Mom. Aciorw.iij To personate a goitle- 
tiobie, wise, Faithful, and galnsome, N. W. 
Llm. Class, (yd. 2), Gainsome, expert, handy. 

Gfdaat, prep. Also ’gainst [Rather a poetic 


aphetizing of Against than the direct descendant 
of Gain, Gains. For other examples see Against.] 
XS90 Spenser F. Q. ii. xii. 38 Both firmely armd for every 
hurd assay, With constancy and care, gainst daunger and 
dismay. 1590 Marlowe Eaw. //, iii, ii, A bloody part, 
flatly gainst law of arms ! 1601 Weever Mirr, Mart, D iv, 
That gainst the Pope I should in no wise stand. 1649 
G. Daniel Trmarck.^ Hen. V. cxxxi, A strange Doctrine 
Irrelative ; but lately vrg’d 'Gainst Harrie's I'itle. 

t Gainstand, sk Oh. rare. [f. Gain- pref, i 
+ Stand jAj Opposition, resistance. 
c X470 Harding Chron. cn, ix, Tharchbyshop Egbert ..the 
primacye and pall brought to Yorkes lande, graunted 
without gaynstand. iS35 Stewart Cron. Bed. II. 437 
We. .At oure plesour agane 30W ma proceid. Without gane- 
stand of 30W or ony dreid. 

Gainstand (g^‘nst£emd), v. Oh. or arch. [f. 
GAiN-/r^'. I + Stand v. Common down to c 1650, 
after which it falls out of use, except as an 
archaism.] trasis. To withstand, oppose, resist. 

c 1400 ApoL Loll. 25 Ilk crature wip God airit to ^enstond 
falshed. c 1450 AY, CwM^rr^iSurtees) 4932 And he «a power 
had I’o gayne stande fainri in batayle. xgsa Lyndesay 
Monarche 5222 The kyng of Kyngis he sail ganestand. 
X563-83 Foxe a. 4 M. (1583) IL 12^5/2 Vnless theyr pur- 
pose be . vtterly to irnpugne & gainstand the scripture. 
1653 U 8QUHART Rabelais i, liii. They make a vassal to gain- 
stand his Lord. 1839 Bailey xxx. (1848) 342 And 

seek ye to gain.stand the faith in God ? 

f b. In northern dialects the pr. pple. was used 
in i4-i5th c. in the phr, 7 tot » Not- 

withstanding. 

c 137s Sc. Leg. Saints, /ustln 44 Hou Eracliu.s b® 
emperoure . . be son of Cosdre slew in ficht nocht-gand- 
standine his gret mycht. rz440 York Myst. x. 55 Noght 
gaynestanding our grete eelde A semely sone he has vs .sente. 

Hence Gainsta’iiding vhl. sb. and ppL a. Also 
Q-ainstamder, an opposer, opponent, 
a *340 Hampole Psalter xvi[i]. 9 [81 Fra gayn standand 
[L. areszstentibus] til ]pi right hand; kepe me as pe appile of 
peeghe. 0x450 Lay Folks Mass Bk. Ridding Prayer iii, 
69 Gaynstanding and restrenyng of bare power. 133$ 
Stf.wart Cron. Scot, II. 414 Sen weiU we wait na gane- 
standing to get. c iS 75 Balfour Practicks 22 Nane 
sail be repute as loyall ..subjecds to our soverane Lord 
..hot be puueisabill as rebellarLsand ganestandaris of the 
samin. 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerem. in. Ui. 44 Their 
poore shifts are too wcake for gainstanding it. X674 N. 
Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. 7 He is, at the same time the evil 
thing is done, as much the cause of the gainstanding good 
that is not done. *823 Scott 'Palism. xi, The three Tions 
passant of England . . must take precedence of beast, fii»h 
or fowl, or woe worth the gainstander, 

t Gaiiistriire,t'. Oh. [LGain- i + Strive z/.] 

1 . trans. To strive against, oppose. 

xS49-da Sternhold & II. Ps., Da paceue, The Word to 
offer thou dost not slacke, Which we unkindly gaine-strive. 
*357 Grimald Cicero's Death 47 in ToiiePs Misc, (Arb.) 
124 In ca.se yet all the fates gaynstriue vs not. X390 
Spen.ser F. Q. n. iv. X4 In his strong arme.s he stifly bun 
embmste. Who him gain-striving nought at alt prevaild. 

2 . intr. To make resistance. 

XS96 Spenser F. Q. iv. vii. xa Whenever in his powre He 
may them catch, unable to gainestrive. 

Hence f Gainstri'ving zfbl sb. 

X383 Golding Calttin on Dent. ixix. 423 We must hold on 
in so doing, what hardnes and gaine8trittin|: soeuer wee 
meete withal. i6ox Dent Patkm. Heav. 94 You which vse 
no meanes at all, nor any gainestriuing, but willingly giue 
place to the Diuell 

tGamtnm, Obs. [f. GAiN-/r^3-f Tuen xA] 
A turning back ; an evasion. 

a xa«s Leg. Kaik. 2x18 Bute Jef ^e timiuker do he i |>e 
ieinturn. rxxso Will. Pakrm 3<?p No ^ain-torn schuld 
lette. x^ Knox Hist Refortn.'^Vs, 1846 I. aro At lenth 
the Scottishmen gave back, and fled without gane turne. 

Gain-twist. U.S. [f. Gain + Twist jA] 
A ride with gaining-twist (see Gaining ppl. a.). 

1867 F. H. Ludlow Fleeing to Tarshish j66, 1 done it 
once, when Judge Lynch sot on a bush whacker, and I’d 
rather give my best gam-twist tlian do it again, 
tGm-nward, prep. Obs. rare-K [f. Gain- 
pre/. 1 F -WARD : see Again ward.] Towards, 
facing, over against. 

a *541 Wyatt Poet. Wks, IrSfli) x6r For I with spur and 
sail go .seek the Thames, Gainward the sun. 
t Gainy, a. Oh. rare. la 6 geaoie, 7 ganey. 
[f. Gain sb.^ (?and sh.^) + -yL] a. Profitable, 
advantageous, b. Of the nature of gain. 

*573 Tusser Husk (1878) 8 X#oiterers I kept so meanie 
that, that waie nothing geanie, was thought to make me 
thriue. x6x4 Scourge 0/ Venus » vij b, And when you seeke 
to gaine the lone of such Let my experience thus much you 
assure They Fawkon-like stoop to a ganey lure. 

t Gai»yield, sb. Obs. Set. Forms : 6 gayn-, 
gen^oild, ganjeld, gan^ell, genjeE. [f. Gain- 
pref. 2 4 Yield sb. (0!C bad gagngiaid as a law 
term). The normal stress was on the first syllable 
(whence the forms gmn*^ gmyell)f but in verse the 
stress varies.] Recompense, return, reward, 
t$x 2 Douglas Mneie «, k, 54 The goddis mocht condingly 
the forjeld, Eftir thi desert rendring ric gan^eld. Ibid. vii. 
vhX 43 Set the to ganestand ThirperelUs, but all thankis or 
ttynwld, x^ Balnsvis in Basmodyne MS. {Hunter, 
Club) 392 Out of thair schynnis the substance rynnis, Thay 
gett no genyell ellis, X370 Saiir, Poems xx, 62 

At thame rycht fene w els be slaae : That ganjell will thay 

jeiM. 

t GalB-yie^Mf p. Oh. . [f. Gain- pref. 2 + 
Yield S5f,] tram. To givehs retura, make return of. 


X43S Misyn Fire of Lerve i. xxvi. 55 If hou lerfore desires 
be lufyd, lufe, for iufe gayn-^eldis fk self. 

Gaip, obs. form of Gape. 

Gair {tiir). Sc. and north, dial. Also gare. [a. 
ON. wk. masc., of the same meaning = OE. 
gdra Gore j/l] An isolated strip of tender grass.* 
1807 A. Duncan Dts. Sheep in Prize Ess. Highl. Soc. 
Scott. III. 524 Heath intermixed with gairs, that'i.s, .strips 
of very fine grass. x8x8 Hogg Bnmnie Bodsbeck I. 37 
They had amaist gane wi'a’ the gairs i' our North Grain. 
x88o Edwar0.s iVant. Scot. Poets I. 34 The martyrs. .For- 
gathered^ on some green gair. 1882 J. Hardy in Proc. 
Bewtf. Nat. Club IX. No. 3. 452 These ‘green gairs’ and 
the patches of nianshy ground broke up the continuity of 
the heather. Norikuzubtd. Gloss, s.v., A gair in a 

bright, green, grassy .spot, .surrounded by bent or heailier. 
Also an irregular strip of green turf mnuing down the side 
of a moorland hill. 

Gair : see (Jare. 

Gaird, Gairdone, Sc, var. Guard, Guerdon. 
Gairfish, obs, form of Garfish. 

Gairfowl, Gairish: see Gaeefowl, Garish. 
Gairtli, Sc. form of Garth. 

Gais, obs. Sc. form of Gauze. 

Gaisling, Sc. form of Goslino, 

Gaison, var. Geason, Obs. 

Gaiss, obs. Sc. form of Guess, 

Gaist, Sc. form of Ghost ; obs. form of Guest. 
Gait -, sb.^ Also 6-8 gate, 7 gaite. [A 
particular use of Gate sb.-, q. v. for the other senses, 
now chiefly Sc. and dial., * way’, *road’, Agoing’, 

‘ course etc. 

Until the 17th c. the spelling gait was rare exc. Sc. ; 
before the middle of the iSth c. it became universal for 
this sense of the word, which was the only one that survived 
in general literary use.] 

Manner of walking or stepping, bearing or carriage 
while moving, walk, step. 

XS09 Barclay ShyP 0/ Folys (1570' 19 Their gate and 
looke proude and abhominable. 139X Spenser M. Hubberd 
600 Scarse thy legs uphold thy feeble |;ate. x66o Stanley 
Hist. Philos. IX. (1701) 372/1 He considered their presence 
and their gaite, and the whole motion of their body. 
1663 Butler Hud. i. i. 427 He was well stay’d, and in his 
gate Preserv’d & Grave, Majestick State. lyatd-y Swift 
Gulliver i. iv, We can plainly discover one of his heels 
higher than the other; which gives him a hobble in his 
gait. 1732 Fielding Amelia m. xi, With this face and 
in the most solemn gait she approached Amelia, X774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist (1776) V, 192 Its restless gait and cad 
chuckling sound distinguish it sufficiently from all other 
birds, 1806-7 J. Beresford Hfiseries Hum. Life (1826) 
III. Introd.j My limping gait. _ X834 McMuktkie CuvkVs 
Anizn. Kmgd. 338 Their gait in general i.s very slow. 
1865 Kingsley flcrcw. t. Fie was more fit from his gait to 
be a knight than a monk. 

fg. X874 L. Stki'HEN Hours in Library (1892" I, vii. 241 
Our great writers generally settle down to a stately but 
monotonou-s gait, after the fashion of Johnson. 

b. //., esp. of a horse : Paces, 

1684 L&nd, Gaz. No. ^9x6 , -4 Ix)st..a black Gekling..the 
near Foot behind White, a small Star, and ail his gates 
very well, xyog Ibid. No. 4540/8 Stoln or strayed ,, a Bay 
Gelding, .hath all his Gates, a xyxy Phwzvxx, Anacreontic 
vii, Cupid mock’d his stammring Tongue With all his 
staggnng Gaits. 1890 Anthony's Photogr. Bull, IH. 195 
In photographing the various gaits of a saddle horse, it is 
best to [etc.]. 

c. Comb . : f gait-trip, maimer of walking. 

X383 Stanyhurst AEneis 1, lArb.) 40 Too mootbers coun- 

sayl thee fyrye Cupido doth harcken Of puts he his feathers, 
fauoring with gatetrip lulus. 

Hence CFai-ted ppl. a., having a (specified) gait 
or manner of walking or stepping. 

1388 .Shaks. L. L. L. ni. i. 56 You must send the Asse 
vpon the Horse for he is verie slow gated. X593 ~ Rick. 
1 1 , III. ii. xs Let thy Spiders, that suck vp thy Venome, 
And heaute-gated Toades lye in their way. 1393 Nashe 
Christ's T. (1613} 128 So many..heauy-gated lumberers 
into the Ministry are stumbled. 17x2 Lond. Gas. No. 
5 c> 37A5 Lost.. a. .Gelding, .extraordinary well Gated. 
Gait (g<?^t), dial. AlsoSgeate. (Seequots.) 
X788 W. Marshai-L Yorksh. Gloss. II, 330 G4a//, a single 
sheaf of corn, bound near the top, and set upon its butts. 
*799 J- Rohkrtson Agric, Perth xs8 When the geates are 
dry, or ready to be gathered in. X823 Loudon Ag/ic. § 2940 
When the single sheaves (gaites) have remained in this posi- 
tion for a few days, if [etc.J. X893 Norihuzubid, Gloss., 
Gait, sheaves sec up singly in a corn field. 

Gait sb.'^ dial. [app. a special use of 

Gate sb:^, act of going; cf. Gang in the same 
sense.] (See quot. 1854.) ■ 

X827 Clare Sheph. Cal. 162 Or gait of w-ater from the 
pump to fetch. X834 Miss Baker Nort/mzzzptoztsh. Gloss. 
s. V., A ^tiit of water is two buckets carried with a 
yoke ; evidently from gait a going, as much as a man can 
walk with. 

Gait tg^t),z^.i Also 8gate,geat. [FGait 
irans. To set up (reaped corn) in single 
sheaves or * gaits ' to dry. 

IW7 Bailey & Culley View Agric. Nortkumbld. 95 
Wheat is set up in stocks of twelve sheaves each ; oats and 
barley are C‘ gated b set up in single sheaves, ^ x8o5 R. W. 
DtCKSON Pract. Agric. I L 794 Gaiting and hutting the corn. 
X844 Stephens Bk. of Farzzt III. xo^, I would not hesitate 
to gait any sort of oats when wet with dew in the morning. 

Flence Gai'ting vbl. sb..^ the action of the vb.; 
also w Gait 

*79p ], Rorertson Afric. Perth X57 This practice is 
provmc»lly called geatmg. *823 Beockett iv. Cozmtry 
Wds., Gmiiz^, single sheavM of com set up to dry. 
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Gait dial, or tecim. [app. f. gait [ 

Gate ; of. ‘ to set Agate ’.] imns. To put in 
•working order, fix up. 

Brocketfs N. Country IVds. (ed. 3) s. v., To gait in 
Lancashire, is to prepare a loom for weaving. X869 Eng, 
Meek. 12 Nov. 217/3 Will any of your numerous readers be 
kind enough to infoi-m me of the best plan of gaiting a 
pair of cart wheels, so that they run with ease and free- 
dom? IHd* 26 Nov. 264/3 ‘ Lancasterian ’ may gait his 
■wheels by placing a .straight edge to the back otThe nave, 
parallel with the face of the spoke, then take the level {read 
bevel] along the inside of the buss [etc.]. 1895 Sn 7 y Times 
6 Apr. 6/3 He had gaited a great many looms. 

Gait, northern form of Goat. 

Gait, var. Get $b, Ac., offspring, child. 

Gaiteil? dial. [? dial. pron. oi gaiting^ f. Gait 
+ ING.‘] — Gait Hence (?) Q-aitea. v. ~ 
Gaitz^.^; GaitMLiug vbL sb., ©aitner (seequots.). 

1831 Loudon Agric. (ed. 2) § 3x76 Gaiting^ or gaitning, 
a.s It is called in Northumberland. Ibid., The gaitner 
follows imme : lately after about eight or nine sheaves have 
been cut and laid down. Ibid., H^e,. brings the gaitning 
(.sheaf) up to the left knee. Ibid., Galtned .sheaves are not 
good to keep standing in stormy weather. 1893 Nortkumbld. 
Gloss., Gaten, Gaitem, or Gaitin, a single .sheaf of corn set 
on its end in a harve.st field to dry. 

Gaiter [a. F. guHre (in 15th c. 

gtiietre ) ; of unknown origin ; there are Rom. syn- 
onym.s withoutr,as Walloon^w^//, Sardinian 
mod.Pr. gtieto : see Korting Lat. Rom. Wb. s.v.] 

1 . A covering of cloth, leather, etc. for the ankle, 
or ankle and lower leg. 

X775 [cf. half-gaiter I see Half IL 1]. x8o2 C. Jamks 
Milii. Diet., Gaiters, a sort of spatterdashes, usually made 
of cloth, and are either long, as reaching to the knee, or 
short as only reaching just above the ancle ; the latter are 
termed half-gaiters. i8ia H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr., 
Theatre 71 Lax in their gaiters, laxer in their gait. 1837 
Dickens Riehw xii, Mr. Weller was furnished with, .light 
breeches and gaiters.^ 1865 — Mtft. Fr. i. v, Thick leather 
gaiters. x88o Plain Knitting xq Gaiters (i.e. legs of stockings 
without feet) . . are very useful to those who are obliged to 
walk out in all weathers. x886 Hall Cainf. Son of H agar 
11. xvi, Parson Christian stood near her in silk gaiters, 

2 . U.S. (See quois.j 

1864 Webster, Gaiter, 2 a kind of .shoe, con.sisting chiefly 
of cloth, and covering the ankle. 1889 Century Diet., Gaiter, 
Now, also, a shoe^ of similar form, with or without cloth, 
generally with an insertion of elastic on each side. 

3 . atirib. and Comb , as gaiter-maker, -strap. 
xSSa Carlyle Fredk. Gt. ix. x. (1863) III. 152 B'rora big 

guns a d wagon-horses down lo gun-flint.s and gaiter-.strap.s. 
1894 Daily News 29 Dec. 3/6 Her husband was a gaiter 
maker. 

Gai'ter, sb?‘ Obs. exc. dial. Forms : i gite 
trdow, 4”5 gailrys, gattns, gaytre, 6 gadrise, 
gaten.(-tree), gater, (8 garter), 6-9 gatten, 
7-0 gatt(e)ridge, gatter, gaiter. [Tht OK. gdte 
= goat’s tree ; but app, this has mixed with a 
synonym of which the OE. form, if it existed, -would 
be *gdu hr is {hr is. Rise, bush). The forms are 
partly northern, with for OE. d, and partly 
exhibit the vowel-shortening common in the first 
element of compounds. ] A name properly belong- 
ing to the Dogwood {Cormts sanguinedi), but in 
various districts applied to other similar shrubs, as 
the Spindle- tree ( Eiionymus europeeus). Also atirib. 
in gaiter-berry, -bush, -tree. 

ctooG Saxon Leechd. 1 1 , 86 Wi|? psere adl J>e mon haet 
circul adl, genim . . gatetreow . . wyl on wsetre swihe. c 1386 
Chaucer Nwis Pr. T. 145 Laxatyues. .Of catapuce, or of 
gaitrys [7/rr, gaytre.s, gaytrys, gattris, gaytre] beryls. 1548 
[see Dog-tree i], XS78 Lvtk Dodoens vi. H. 725 Dogge 
berie or Gatten tree. 1597 Herbalt iix, cv. (X633) 

1467 In the North Country they call it Gaten tree or Gater- 
tree. x66o Ray Catalog, Plant. Cantab, 39 Cornus ftemind 
. .Dogberry or Gatter tree. 169X — • S.^ £. Count jy JVds„ 
Gatieridge-iree is Cornus foemina, or Prickwood, and yet 
Gatteridge-berries are the Fruit of Ruonymus Theofrdsii, 
i. e. Spindle-tree or Louse-berry. 1693 Cole.s, Gaiter-ber- 
ries, of the Gaiter tree, jjrickwood. 1796 Withering 
jP/rt«A9(ed. 3) II. 200 Cornus sangianea . .GieXiexi tree. Ibid. 
259 Evonymus euroJ>seus . . Gatteridge Tree. 18x9 Crabbe 
T. of Hall vii. 158 Dwarf trees and humbler shrubs.. 
Haw, gaiter, holm, the service and the sloe. 

Gaiter v. [f. Gaiter trans. To 

dressor furnish with gaiters, tience Gartered/yJ/.tz. 

X760 Proceedings Crt.-martial Ld. G. Sncknille ii The 
Cavalry must be saddled; the Artillery-Horses harnessed, 
and the Infantry gatered. 1848 Craig, Gaiter,^ to dress 
with gaiters. xSga Smedley L, Arundel xxviii. 230 A 
leather-gaitered and corduroyed Christian. 1893 Pall 
Mall G. 23 Sep. 6/2 The cocked-hatted and gaitered troops 
of the First Republic, 

Gaiterless (g^‘*t9.iles), a, [f. Gaiter sb.^ -b 
-LESS.] Having no gaiters, without gaiters. 

X839 New Monthly Mag. LVL 485 The gaiterless calf of 
the angry gentleman’s healthy leg. 

Gaitling*, Sc. [dim. of gait Get sh. offspring, 
child.] A young child, an infant. 

1831 Scott Ct. Rcbt. Introd. Addr., The least gmtling 
among them all. 

Gaitt, var. Git sb. Sc., offspring, child. 

Gaity, obs. form of Gaiety. 

Gal, var. Cal. 

1808 PoLWHF.LE Voc., Gal,rxiS.t. X849WEALE 

Diet. Terms., Gal, in Cornish, rusty iron ore. 1875 [see Cal]. 
Gal, obs. f. Gall ; var. Gole, Obs., luxurious. 


Gal (' gsel), vulgar or dial, pronunciation of Girl. 
1843 Okderson Creol. xv. 173 You should speak to the gal 
first, a 1845 Hood Love has not Eyes v, He’ll swear that 
in her dancing she cuts all others out, Though like a Gal 
that’s galvanised, she throws her legs about. 

Gala ^ (g^'*Ia). [a. F. gala, a. It. gala .1 
1 . Gala dress, festal attire. Obs. exc. in plir. in 
gala {—F. en gala).. 

1625 Aston Let. in Cabala (1654) S3 Whereupon 
this King, and the whole Court put on Galas. X757 Ches- 
TERF. Lett. (1792) IV. 88, I love to see those, in whom 
I interest myself, in their undress rather than iu gala, 
1787 Genii, Mag. LVIl. n. 1186/1 His Majesty and the 
latter [grandees] being covered, and all in grand gala or 
uniforms. 1867 Macgregor Voy, Alone 11868) 59 The 
streets were dressed in gala. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. 

V. li. 104 Apparelled on Sunday morning in gala, as if for 
the drawing-room, he constantly marched out all his house- 
hold to hi.s parish church. 

t 2 . Festivity, gaiety, rejoicing; esp.mdays of ^ala. 

1716 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to C^iess X i Oct., 

The ladies . . declare that on such a day the assembly shall 
be at their house in honour of the feast of the Count or 
Countess — - such a one. The-e days are called days of 
Gala. 17^ Genii. Mag. LVIII. i. 78(2 The anniversary 
ot her Majesty’s name-day was celebrated at the Russian 
court with great gala. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Journ. France I. 

85 Damask hangings and gold lace.. upon days of gala. 
1799 Sir W. Hamilton in G. Rose's Diaries (i860) I. 226 
We have had^ . , three days’ gala and illuminations. 1809 

W. Irving Knickerb. 1861) 99 L'he standard of our city, 
reserved like a choice handkerchief for days of gala, hung 
motionless on the flag-staff. 

3 . A festive occasion ; a festival characterized by 
the display of finery and show. 

[1777 Sheridan Sch. Stand, 1. ii, A girl, .who never knew 
..dissipation above the annual gala of a race ball.] 1800 
Sporting Mag, XV. 51 A certain Lox'd gave a grand gala 
to the members of the volunteer corps. 1851 D. Jerrold 
St. Giles XV, 153 Ladies had dressed themselves as for a 
gala. 1884 York Herald 27 Aug. 3/6 A meeting . . for the 
purpose of inaugurating a Volunteer gala . . the gala to be 
held in the park, .attached to Thirsk Hall. Mod. A Fete 
and Gala will be held in Park on Bank Holiday. 

4 , attrib. and Comb., as gala Jlag\ gala day, 
a day of festivity, finery and show ; so gala hour, 
night ; gala dress, a dress suited for or worn 
at a gala *, fine or showy dress ; so gala attire, 
clothes, coat, habit, suit, tmiform, and the like ; gala 
meet, a (hunting) meet attended with festivities. 

1762 Sterne ‘J'r. Shandy VI. xK\v,F\i& Corporal, .never 
put it [a Montero-cap] on but upon gala-days. 1773 
Bkydone Sicily xxx. 11809) 288 The triumphal car was pre- 
ceded by. .all the city officers in their gala uniforms. 1797 
Mr.s. Radcliffe Italian xvii, I'he doors of the theatre 
were thronged with Roman Ladies in their gala habits. 
1824 W. Irving T. Trav. I. 9 The old lady appeared in 
her gala suit of faced brocade. 1845 Alb. Smith Fort. 
Scatterg. F'am. xxil. (1887) 72 [He] dragged him by sheer 
muscular strength to Rosherville every gala night. i8sx 
Ord. 4- Regul, R. Engin. xix. 104 The first and last to be 
supplied to the Superior Stations, as Gala, and Common i 
or Storm Flags. xSsa Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xx. 211 
A libation of dirty slop would unaccountably deluge them 
from above when in full gala dress, a X876 J. H, Newman 
Hisi. Sk. II. I. X. 193 The day of entertainment wa.s made 
quite a gala d.Ty. i%4 Field x Dec. 828/1 A gala meet was 
anticipated at Mullaboden. 

Gaiai*-^ (gseda). [short f. Galashiels, a town 
where this fabric is made.] (See quots.) 

1838 Simmonds Diet. T-rade, Gala, a Scotch cotton fabric. 
188a Caulfeild & Saward Diet, Needlework 219 Gala, a 
Scotch cotton fabric, employed for servants’ dresses. Gala 
is said to be only a local name. 

•]' Galace, gallaee. Obs. [of uncertain origin ; 
it is difficult to regard it as corruptly ad. F, 
guilloche) ? = Guillochk. 

1663 Gerbikr Counsel 71 The single gallaee five inches 
and half broad, twelve pence per foot .. Flowers for the 
Crosse worke in the galace. .eight shillings per piece. 
Galache, obs. form of Galosh. 

Galactic (galse'ktik), a. [ad. Gr. ^aXatcrinos, 

{. yuXanr-, yaXa, milk. Cf. F . galaciique) 

1. Of or pertaining to milk. -Lactic. 

! 1844 Hoblyn Diet. Med.,Galactie axid. Lactic acid, the 

acid of milk. 1834 in Mayne ; and in mod. Diets. 

2 . Astron. Of, or pertaining to, the Galaxy or 
Milky Way. Galactic circle (see quot. 1893). 
Galactic poles', XhQ two opposite points of the 
heavens, situated at 90** from the galactic circle. 

1839 Bailey Fesius xix, (1848) 224 Her brow [grew] 
Brighter with thought, as with galactic light Mid Heaven 
when clearest 1849 Herschel Otdl. Astron. (ed. id) §793 
The density of star-light, . is least in the pole of the Galac- 
tic circle, 1836 Chamb, yml, V. 397 The phalanx of star- 
hosts made galactic or milky by distance. 1893 Gore 
Astron, Gloss., Galactic Circle, a term applied to the mean 
or centre line of the Galaxy, or Milky Way zone. 

Galactiu (gHse'ktin). [f. Gr. yaXanr-, yaXa, 
milk + -IN.] a. (See quots. 18.^8-48.) b. ‘The 
coagulating principle of milk' (Mayne Expos. Lex. 
i 854 \ c. (See quot. 1864.) d. =Lactin {Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1885). 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 449 When the milk 
of the cow-tree is evaporated., and the dry residue digested 
in alcohol, a substance is dissolved, which . . constitutes 
galactin. 1848 Craig, Galactin, a vegetable substance, 
obtained from the sap of the Galactodendron utile, or Cow- 
' tree of South America, and used as a substitute for cream. 

X864 Watts Diet, Chem., Galactin, a gelatin-yielding sub- 
I stance said by Morin to exist in milk. 


tGalactite. Obs. [ad. L. galactltes, a. Gr. 
yaXaKTLTrjS, f. yaXaisT-, ydXa, milk.] 

1. A precious stone of a white colour. 

s39x Percivall Did., Lechera piedra, a precious 
stOiie called Galactite. x6o6 Sylvester Du Barf as n. iv. 

11. Trophies 51 Base morter serveth to unite Red, white, 
gray, marble, jasper, galactite. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

2. Min. An obsolete name for natrolite, 

x_ 832 C. U. SHEFARp Min. 244 Galaktite. 1864 Watts 
Diet. Chem,, Galactite, a, calcareous variety of natrolite, 
found at Kilpatrick and Bishoptown in Scotland. 
Galacto- (galsekt^?), before a vowel galact-, 
combining form of Gr. yoXa, yaXaicT-, milk, occur- 
ring in various scientific compounds, ©ala'cta- 
gogue a. [Gr. -,701705 leading], inducing a flow 
of milk ; also sb. anything that does this. ©ala*cto- 
cele [ad. mod. L. galactocele\ Cele j^.] (see quot.). 
©alamto-gene’ticiz. [cf. Genetic], adapted to pro- 
duce milk J also sb. anything that does this. 0a- 
lacto'meter [Gr. fierpov measure] = Lactometer. 
©alacto’pbagist [f, Gr, yaXaicToq^dy-os milk-fed 
■+• -1ST], one who feeds or lives cliiefly on milk ; so 
©alacto-phagotis a. [cf. F. gaiactophage], feeding 
on milk. 0 alacto*p 3 iorous a. [f. Gr.yaXaKTOfpSp-us 
milk-bringing -h -ous ; cf. F. galact ophore\, con- 
veying milk ; galadophorous ducts (see quot, 1819). 
0^a:ctopoe*tic, -poie'tic a. [Gr. rroirjTLK-ds, f. 
Troi€-€iv to make], that tends to produce milk; 
also sb. anything that does this, f ©ala'ctopote 
[ad. Gr. yaXaicToiroTTjs'], a drinker of milk ; hence 
©alactopo tic a. ©alactorrhcea, also badly 
galact irrhcca [Gr. poia a flowing], an excessive 
flow of milk. 

1834 Mayne E.vpos. Lex., Galactagogus, causing the flow 
of milk..%alactagogue. 1875 H. C Wood Therap. (1879) 
456 A good deal has been written in regard to the use of 
the leaves of the castor-oil plant as a galactagogue. 1876 
Bartholow Mat, Med. (1879) 470 It is questionable whether 
castor-oil leave.s have a special galactagogue property. 1854 
[Mayne Expos. Lex., GalactocSle [Lat.], a *galactocele. 
1878 T. Bryant Surg. (1879) IL 257 Galactocele is 

a milk tumour found in the breast during lactation, i66x 
Lovell Hist. Anim. 4 Mm. 412 Aliments of good and 
much juyee, and easy concoction, *galactogeneticks. 1842 
Francis Diet. Arts, ^Galactonieter, an imstrument fora.scer- 
taining the specific gravity of milk. 1730-4 Bailey (folio), 
^Gnlaciophagist, a MiJk-eater, a Milk-sop. 1833 Sover Pan- 
troph, 168 The Getes and Scythians were aalactophagists, 
or drinkers of milk. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex,, * Galactophagous, 
milk eating. X730-6 Bailey (folio), * Galact ophorons, carry- 
ing or conveying Milk- 18x9 Pantologia, Galactophorous 
ducts, the excretory ducts^ of the glands of the breasts 
of women, which terminate in the j^pilla or nipple. x66i 
Lovell Hist. Anim. <§• Min. 412 Debility of the *^galacto- 
poietick faculty. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. xi, 371 
Henbane, and such Narcoticks . . extinguish the galacto- 
poietick faculty in the Breasts. ^ 1864 Webster, Galacio- 
poietic, a substance which facilitates the production, or 
increases the flow of milk. 1626 Minsheu Duct or (ea. 2) 
*Galactopoie, a drinker of milke. 1727 Bailey vol. II, 
Galactopoie, a Milk Drinker. 1623 Cockeram 11, One that 
still drinkes milke, Galactopoticke. 1848 Craig, *Galac- 
tirrhata. 1832 Jas. Miller Surgery xxvi. (ed. 2) 321 
Galactirrhoea. X873 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 350 
Another employment of ergot for the purpose of restraining 
excessive secretion is in *galactorrhoea. 

Galactoid (galse'ktoid), a. [f. Gr. yaXarcr-, 
yaXa, milk + -oiD.] Milk-like, resembling milk. 
1885 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Galactose (galse-kt^us). [f. Gr. yaXanr-, ybXa, 
milk-f-osE^. Cf. Dextrose.] (Seequots.) 

1869 Roscoe Chem. 396 Dilute acids convert lacto.se 
into a peculiar glucose, called galactose. 1878 Kingzett 
Anim. Chem. 404 Milk sugar is also first converted into 
galactose before it ferments. 

Qalage, obs. form of Galosh. 

Galago (gal^'‘g<?)* [a- mod.L. gaIagoi\ A 

genus ot Lemuridm, of nocturnal habits, found in 
Madagascar and parts of Africa. 

1848 in Craig. x86x Proc. R. Soc. No. 45. 376 Description 
of the Brain of a Galago. X884 American VIll. 218 True 
monkeys are scarce, but galagos and certain other lemurids 
are common. 

Galall(gala’). [native Australian Austra- 
lian name for the Rose-breasted Cockatoo {Cacaiua 
roseicapilld). 

1^0 Lyth Golden South xiv. 127 The galahs, with their 
: delicate gray and rose-pink plumage, are the prettiest 
arrots. 1896 Westm. Gaz. 6 Oct. 2/1 The galahs, the rose- 
reasted parrots, would scream at him. 

Galai, obs. form of Galley. 
j Galainy, var. Galeeny. 

Galam IsTltter. [f- Galam, a French district 
on the Senegal.] (See quots.) 

1853 Ogilvie, Supp., Galane [sic] butter, a solid oil or fat 
obtained from a plant of the genus Bassia, the B, butyracea. 
1857 Henfrey 354 Another species [of in Africa 

is said to yield the Shea or Galam butter mentioned by 
travellers. 1873 Hooker Gen. Syst. Bot. 536 From the 
seeds of Bassia butyracea, in India, and of B. Parkit, in 
Senegal a fixed oil is expressed (Galam Butter), which 
quickly curdles, and is much used as food- 

Galamelle, var. Can am ell, Obs. 

+ Gala*]icie. Obs. [f. F. galant Gallant : see 
-CY.] Delicacy, nicety. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxviii. (1887) 171 Tliis is a 
I point of such galancie, if my purpose were to praise them. 
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0 alaiid, -ine, obs. ff. Gallant, Galantine. 
Galaney, var. Galkkny. 

Galang’a (gal0e*g.i4a'). Also 5 galonga, 5-7 
Galinga. [a. mtd.L. mlanm, mimm, m/znpa: 
see Galtngai-e.] ^^Galingale. 

[1309 10 Dur/i, MS. Ceil j li. de Galanga.] c 1485 

Dig^y Myst. {1882) in. 339 Dya, galonga, ambra, and also 
margaretton. 1:538 Turner LtMlus, Galanga, Galangale, 
Cyperm BMyiomats. 1605 Timmk QuerstL in. 172 Take 
of tlie root of i:edoary , . of goatesbeard, galang«a . . of each 
three ounces, 1838 Penny Cy cl XI. 35/1 Galanga., or 
Gaiarigai, is usually supposed to have been introduced by 
the Arabs, but it was previously mentioned by Altius. 

0 alaiigal(e see Galingale. 
fGalange. Oh. [a. OF. gaiange (Cotgr.) 
galingale.] = Galingale. 

1599 Haklott II. 1- 277 Galange, from China, 

Chaul, Goa, & Cochin. 

Gaiant, obs. form of Gallant. 

. f Galanta gaye, adv. Oh.-^ [app. a, Fr. 
phrase Gallantly. 

1558 PhaKr Aineid. v. M iv b, They went with garnisht 
heads, and bare theyr gifts galanta gaye. 

Galantine (gte'lantin). Forms : 4-6 gala(u)n- 
tyne, 5-7 galantine, •yni(e, (5 galyntyne, 6 
galandyne, galendine), 7-9 gallantine, (7 
galiantine), 8- galantine, [a. '^. galantine., 
altered from galaiim a sauce for fish, being con- 
nected in po|mlar etym. with the adj.ytzte^ (see 
Gallant a.) in the sense of agreeable.] 

1 1 . A kind of sauce for fish and fowl. Oh. 
a 1400 Chaucer 7 'o Easem&unde 17 Nas never pyk walwed 
in galauntyne As I in love am walwed and y-wounde, c X/|2o 
Lilter Cecorum iiB62) 25^ Take lamprayes.. Serve with 
gaientine, made in sale, With gyngere, canel and galingale. 
a 3440 Sir Degretu 1399 Sche brou^t frain the kychene . . 
Ilmstelettus in g.ilantyne. 1513 Bk. Keruyuge in Bahees 
Bk. 2S1 Fresshe lampraye bake . . with a spone take out 
galentyne, & lay it vpon thebrede, 1598 FtoRio, Prognat a„ 
..venison sauce or galandine for swans. 3658 Sir T. 
Mayerne Arekimag. Angi0.Gnil ix. s W’hen it is baked 
make a galentine of Claret-wine and Ciunaniond and sugar, 
and poure it on the Pye. 

t A dish made of sopped bread and spices. 
*530 Palsgr. doa/a Laye some breed in soke, ibr I wyll 
have some galantyne made. 

3. A dish ol veal, chickens, or other white meat, 
freed from bones, tied up, boiled, and served cold 
with the jelly. 

S 5 Bradley Pam. Diet. s. v. Sausages^ To make a 
nine with the royal sausages. 1730^ Bailey folio), 
Godwntijte fin Cookery!, a particular way of dressing a Pig. 
3849 Tiiaokekay Pendennis xlv, Soups, grapes, pates, 
galantines. *870 Pali Mali G. 25 Nov, 12 He insist.s ufjon 
entertaining him hospitably with galantine, mayonnaise, 
and MarsaSi. 

Cralauty show (galK*nti,Jr 7 u*). Also 9 gal- 
(llantee, -tds, -td, -ti, gallanty. [perh. a. It, 
gaiantif pL galanie : sue Gai-lant.] 

Where the word is re.any colloquially current the stres.s 
seems to he filways ga/a'nty^ though our first quot. lias 
ga'iianiee^ which appears in some recent Diets. 

A shadow pantomime produced by throwing 
shadows of miniature figures on a wall or screen. 

xSat T. Hck>k in yoim Bull 22 Apr., Oh yes, I have been, 
ma’am, to visit the Queen, maktm, With the rest of the 
gaUamee-show. /13845 HtxiD gtk ivotf. v, The .show is 
merely a gaUanty-show, Without a lamp or any candle in. 
3846 Mrs. Gore Eng, Ckar. aSsa) 147 If you send to order 
the d.andng-dogs or galante-show to amuse your nursery. 
x86i Mayhew Loud. Labour 111 . ‘The gabntee show 
don't answer, because magic lanterns are so cheap in the 
shops I 1883 Daily Tel. 5 Sept. 5/1 Some enterprising 
theatrical manager regale them with a nocturnal gallanty 
show. 

i fence Ctelftnty showmaa., 

1843 P. Parleys Ann. IV. 366 Tliey were received by 
‘artiheial cock-o owing', by the galanti showman. 3852 D. 
Jkrrolo H^ks {1864) 11 . 394 ‘ Gentlemen ',said thegallantce- 
shuwmaa, ‘ I hate suspicion 
Galany, var. Galbent. 

0 ala|» 0 Ctite (gtcdaiie'fctsit), Af«». [f. Gr. 

■ynAa milk -f irij/rT-d? congealed (f. mjyvmat to fix) 
-b-raE. Named by Breithaapt in 2832.] A milk- 
white variety of halloysite. 

3837 d.mer, Sc. XXXI. a£g Galapeetite, from 

Silesa, ■ . ■ ' 

l{ 0 £blapee*. A West Indian tree, 

Browftei. 


175S P. Browne ykmaica 189 The Galapee or Angelica 
tree. This tree grows at the foot of the red hills near the 
Aagek. 3889 in Cmtnry Diet. 

■ ■ 0 alaryi©, obs. forms of Gallebt. 

Galasboe, galatcli, obs. forms of Gawbh. 
0 alatea (g«laiJ*a). [From H.M.S. Gaiaim^ 
the vessel commanded by the Duke of Edinburgh 
in 1867; the material was used for children's 
♦sailor suits*.] (See quot iSSa.) 

t88* Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Nmdlmmrk.^ Galmtm^ 
a cotton material striped in blue on a white ground. It is 
made for women's dresses, and washes well 18^ A tAenmnm 
tf Nov. 669/1 During Ihe Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
war our seamen wore trousers oi striped stuff resembling 
fptlateal ■" 

0 alaimt(©, obs. form of Gallant, 

Galavant, var. Gallivant. 

0 alawis, obs, form of Gallows, 


Galaxy (gmdaksi), s 5 . Forms J a. 4-7 (from 
med.L.) galaxias, 6-7 galaxia; 0 . 4, 7 
(l)axi0, -ye, 8- galaxy, [ad. OF. and Y.gahxze, 
ad. L. galaxias (med. Lat. also galaxid)^ Gr. 
yaKa^taSi f. yaXatcT-^ ydXa milk.] 

1 . A luminous band or track, encircling the heavens 
irregularly, and known to consist of innumerable 
stars, perceptible only by means of the telescope ; 
the Milky Way. 

a. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. \m. viii. (3495) 305 
Galaxias is a cercle of heuen more fayr and bryghte than 
other cercle.s, 3569 J. Sanford tr. Agrippd's Van, Aries 
43 b, The Astrologers be yet ignorant what Galaxias is, 
that is to saie, the Milkie circle. 3583 T. W atson Centune 
of Lotiexxxx. Annot,, Poems (Arb.) 67 Gakixia..is a white 
way or milky Circle in the heauens. 3633 Hkywood 
Age u. Wks. 1874 III. 98 Let Iimo . . With her quicke feet 
the galaxia weare._ 3625 U.ssher Jesuit 333 Point- 

ing to the Galaxias or milky circle. rt368o Charnocu: 
Attrik Goiff (3834) II. 6 That cumbiaatioii of weaker .stars, 
which they call the Galaxia. 

jfl c 13^ Chaucer H. Fame ii. 428 See yonder, lo, the 
Galaxye Which men clepeth the Milky Wey, For hit is 
whyt. 1651 Cleveland Poems 3 A brown, for which. 
Heaven would disband The Gallaxye, and stars be tann’d. 
1734 Derham Astro-TheoL Prel. Disc. p. xlvi, The Galaxy 
being well known to be the fertile place of New Stans. xSog 
WoHDSW. Vandracour gnlia 97 Meanwhile the galaxy 
displayed Her lires. 1854 Moseley Astnm. xci. led. 4) 
2 !4 The Galaxy, or Milky-way, passes through the heavens 
like an irregular zone. 1878 Stewart & Tait Unseen Univ. 
ii. § 84 The life of wliole systems, perhaps even of whole 
ga!axie.s, would thus disappear. 

2. transf. and fig , ; now chiefly applied to a 
brilliant assemblage or crowd of beautiful women 
or distinguished persons. 

3590 Greene Merer too late Wks. (Rtldg.) 298 The milk- 
white galaxia of her brow, axtrgt Donke Poems (1650) 53 
Upon this Primrose hill. Where.. Their form and their 
innnitie Make a terrestrial! Galaxie. 3640 Bp. Hall ALw. 
Wks. (3660) 45 Others [stars] small, and scarce visible in the 
Galaxy of the Church. 364QG. Daniel /'nV/arc/L, A'/c/x. //, 
clxxxhi, My vei-se had trod The Galaxie of fame, to Crowne 
his merit. 1704STEELE Lying /-<w<*r Prol., W here such bright 
Galaxies ot Beauty sit. 376* Goldsm. Cii.^ W. ixiii, 'Fhe 
brightness of a single genius seemed lo.st in a galaxy of 
contiguous glory. 3802 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. 1 . 376 
'rhe Hon. Mount-Stuart Elphinstone, Mr. Wilks, and Major 
M unro . . were also constellations in that galaxy. xSao Scott 
Monast. xvi, The smiles of those beauties, wlio tbrm a galaxy 
around tlie throne of England. 3838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. 
HI. vii. in. § 19. 363 The heiress of this family became the 
central star of so bright a galaxy. 3842 (Jrderson Creol. 
xix. 228 His countenance was a gala.xy of joy. 3862 Sala 
Ser'en Sons I. vii, 164 A waiter was pre.senl solemnly lighiing 
a galaxy of wax-cand les. 38^7 F rith A utolmg. 1 1 1 , xx viii. 
407 A galaxy of ability that is truly remarkable. 

B. U.S. Brandy-gaiaxfj ? brnntiy and milk. 

384*^ P, Parky s Ann. V I. 176 Will was especially fond of 
mint julip, and brandy galaxy. 

4 :. attrib. 

3867 -77 G. F. Chambers rifrjfmr. vr. iv. 536 A splendid 

f alaxy cluster. 3884 Century Mag. XXVil. 916 If the 
Lanuan galaxy-theory were true, 
t IS-alaxy (gaeiaksi), v. Oh.“~^ [f, prec. sb.] 
trazis. To gather like a galaxy into (somelhing). 

370a C. MATiiER Mapi. Chr. iii, iv. i. <1852) 585 Let all 
their vert aes then be galaxied into this one indistinct lustre. 

t Cfalay, ®'. [Of unknown origin. Hart’s 

ed. has stakker^ intr. To reel ; to stagger, 

3375 Barbour Bruce lu 422 And to philip sic rout lie raucht, 
That thocht he wes off mekill maucht, He gert him galay 
di^’iy, 

Galay, Galays, obs. IT, Galley, Gallows. 
t ISaTianated,///* a. Obs.ran-^K [f.mod.L. 
^gatbandDm (f. Galbanlm) f -eoH] Treated with 
an infusion of galbanum. 

3693 Salmon Bates* Dispens. (1699) 188/3 T!us Galbanated 
Tincture . . is a most admirable Opener. 

tGalBane. Oh. Also 2, 4 galban, [Angli- 
cized form of Galbanum.] w G albanum I, 
c 3000 .Sox. Leeckd. Ii. 374 laecedom. .alwan wiFuntrym- 
nessum & galbane.s wi|j nearwum breostum. 3388WYCLIF 
Rxod. XXX. 34 The Lord scideto Moises,Take tothee swete 
smdlynge spyceries . . galban of good odour, and purest® 
encense. c 3420 i'allad. on Hush. i. 905 Eek brymstoon and 
galbane ouie chasith gnattis. 3555 Kmn Decades 25a 
They are these folowynge..Ammomac, Galliane. 
t Galba'lieail, a. Oh.-^ [f. L. galbane-m (f. 
gntbanum ) + -an.] Of or pertaining to galbanum. 

3697 Dryden FiV^, Georg, iv* 383 This when thou seest, 
Galbanean Odours use, And Honey in the sickly Hive 
infuw. 

C^albaiitim (g£8*!bSnt?m). [a. L. gaibanum m 
Gr. ! prob. repr. an Orieirtal word etymo- 
logically identical with Hub. (?f. 

root dn Miab to be fat), which the LXX. and 
Ynlg. render by these words.] 

1 , A gum lesln obtained from certain Pemian 
species of esp, firom F. galbmtifima. and F. 

rubrkmlu. 

338* WvcLiP Exod, XXX. 34 Stacten, andonycha, galbanum 
\printed galbantumlof good smel, and essence most ihtynge. 
3^ Trevisa Hmrtk. De F. R. xvii, .Ixxriii Haos? 653 
Gallanus i» an herbe and the juya therof hyghte Gaiuanum. 
c 3450 ilA B. Med. Bk. <Heiiirich! Sa Take . . s quarter of 
gomme galimmim. e Per/. Bk. Kepinge Sparhomkes 
(Haitmg 3886) 33 To drawe ought any swellir^e take a ly tie 

f albamim, 3693 J. Wiijsom Beipkegor v. ii, I’il have ye 
urntjtt effigy, with galbanum, arktolochia, 

hypericxm, and rue, 3789 W, Btoham Dom. Mfed. (3790J 


689 Gum ammoniac and galbanum, strained, of each half 
a pound. 1851 9 Hooker in Mmu Sci. Elnq. 424 Galbanum 
is said to be imported into Russia in large quantities by way 
of Astrachan. 185s Singleton Virgil^ 1 . 171 With the fume 
of galbanum To chase the fell chelydri. 

ei. fig. after French usnge: Kmpty protestations 
or representations, bosh, humbug. 

3764 Chkkterf. Lett. (1792! IV. 210 Give them a good 
deal of Galbanum in the hrst part of your letter. 1838 
Haliijurton Clockm. Ser. 11. xii, How his weak eye would 
have sarved lum a' utterin’ of this galbaiiuni, wouldn’t it ? . 

G. attrib. and Cot 7 ib..^ txy,galbamimfiill\ galbanum- 
yielding adj. 

1803 /1/0/. Jrnl. X. so Two compound galbanum pills 
were given every four hours. 1876 Karley Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 
599 Galbanum-yielding Plants grow plentifully on the slopes 
of the Mountain ranges of Northern Fersm. 

Obs. Sc. Also6galbarte,ga(u)bart. 
[? shortened Irom Gabkedine] « .Gabkebine. 

3488 in Ld. Treas. Acc. ScotKxBjj) L 135 Item.. for tbre 
elne of Fraasche browne to be a galhart to the King vj4*. 
?«;x5oo Rmdis Cursing 233 [No tailor could make] Ane 
gabart for a deill conipleit. 1521 Burgh Reeds. Stirling 

4 Oct. 11887) 13 Item, ane gaubart of ruH.sat, xxs. 3530 
LvndesaY Test. Papyngo 1094 Firat, to the Howlet- .I laif 
my giwe galbatte of gieiie. 

Galbilns (gte ibiuliJs). Bot. [a. L. galbulus the 
fruit of the cypress.] (See quot.s.) 

3706 in PiiiLi ii'S letl. Kersey). 3844 Hoblyn Diet. Med..^ 
CalbuiuSf a kind of cone, ditiering fiom the .strobile only in 
being ruund, and having the heads of the carpels much 
enlarged. 'I he fruit of the Juniper is a galbulus. 387a 
Onvi R F.lem. Bot. u. 245 'I'hese scales becunie woody and 
peltate, constituting a modification of the cone, called a 
galbulus, x88o Gray Struct. Bot. vii. § 2. 303 .A cone when 
spherical, and of thickened .scales with nanow ba.se, as that 
of Cypresses, has beeti termed a Galbulus, 

fGaia^v. Obs. Also 6 galde, gawld, 7 gauld. 
[var. of Gall v. developed from the pa. pple.] 
« Gall v. 

*555 K’ en Decades 358 .Sum of theym are so galded that 
they are,, made lame. _ 3576 Turbkrv. Ve/ierie 31 The 
keepers of lioundes hauing a heauy haiuie in rubbing and 
trimming them, might galde oft he .skin ne. a 1577 Gascoigne 
p'knitu rs Wks. 11587) 83 A.S I gaze thusgaldrtl all with griefe. 
3598 Ghknewky Tadius* Ann. xii. viti, 165 I'he one galding 
tlieia with dans and lauelins, and the others marching thicke 
and clo.se togither. 3633 T. James I'cy. 2 3 Our Cable galded 
orf. .we lost our Anker. 

ileace f Gald sb.j f Galding vbl sk , » Gatsl sk^ 
3631 Bovs IVks, (1029) 512 'i’hey like busie flies are buzzing 
alwiiyes on the sore.s and guuli.is of the clmrch. 3684 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 1950 4 A bay Gelding thick grown, without any 
White exewt Galdings. 

t lia*laer. obs. [OE. galdor, gmldor ( « ON, 
gahh')^ {. galan to sing ] A charm, or incantation. 

Becnuul/{Z.) 3052 lu-mounti gold galdre bewimden. rxooo 
Sax. Leechd. II. 3Sia pasgaldor rnon rnse; singan on wunde. 
rxaos I..AY. 39257 Heo bigoien kat child mid galdere swi8e 
stroiige. 

Oale (gA“*l), sb.'^ Forms: i -3 ga^el, ga^el, 4 gayl, 

5 -7 gaul^e, (5 gawl, gawyl, gayle, 6golie),6~9 
gall(©, 5- gale- [OK. gagcl^gaipl&ir. ? masc. (also 
gagclk, ’-oik wk, iem.) » MDu. gagkek I-ln. and 
mori.G.^n’A'"'^’/, and perh, ON. "^gagTiugaglvibt^vthidi 
may denote this plant (f, V^A''^galc + z/Zd-r wood), 
though this is very doubtful. 'I'he phonology of 
the mod. form is somewhat obscure.] The bog- 
myrtle, Myrua Gale (the mod.L. specific name 
is adopted from Kng.); also called Sweet gak. 

fc'xooo .SVi.r, Lecc/id. ill. 6 Ntm hfc g‘<5<-les. irxis6s 
Voc. in Wn-Wulcker 559/22 Pfirimf giGeL 4*3387 Simn. 
BarthoL (Anecd. Oxon,,i 22 Gayl, mirta. « 1400-50 Alex- 
ander 4f>94 Full of gladen %l of gale & of grete redis. 
c 1440 Promp. I ‘amt. 1S9/ 1 i »awl , . mirius. 3483 Catk. A ngl. 
347/a Gayle. 3538 Lei and /tin, 1 , 40 The fenny 

part ot' Axholm berith much Galle, a low friuex, swete in 
burning. 35 ^ 'I'urner Herbal ni. 47 Called . . in Cambridge 
shyre Gall, in Summerset shyre Coul or Guile. 3751 J, 
Baktram Obseryu I'rav. PenHsylv,„ etc, 36 On the banks 
I found the gale like the European. 3807 Ckaiibe A’/r/A 
Flattery 310 Gale from the bog shall yield Arabian balm. 
384a 'rfcN.Ny.soN Kdivin Morris no, 1 . . heard with beating 
heart 'I'he Sweet-Gale rustle ruund the shelving keel. 3877 
A". W. Line. Gloss.j Gtde^ the fragrant bog-myrtle, often 
called ‘ sweet-gale 

b. alt fib. and Co/nky as gale -bushy -ylanty 
-sheaves \ gale-beer, a drink made from twigs 
of sweet-gale ; gale-worts, a book name for plants 
of the N. O. Blyrkmm (Lindley Veg. K. 1846, 
p. 256). 

*597 Grrarde Herbal iil. Ixvili. 1228 This Gaide growejh 
plentifully in the He of Elie, and iti the Fenrue countiies 
thereabouts, whereof there is such store » , that they make 
fag^As of it and sheaues, wliicb they cal Gaule sheaues, to 
burne and heate their oueiw, 3805 Forsyth BemdiesSmil 
II, asB The hazel, the dwarf willow, die gall plant. 1863 
H. «V Q’ Ser. m. IV. 31 1 *Gak l>«er’, brewed from a pkint 
growing on the moor above Ampkforih, in Yorkshire, is 
made and sold by Mrs. Sigswortn of the * Black Horse’. 
tMq W. Rye BoTfidk Broads 50 The myrtle-like leaved 
sweet gale bashes, 3893 K, Simwon Jeame d Biggersdale 
111 She baked, she washed, she brewed gale-beer, 
t la-ale, sld’^ Obs. Also 3 gal. [Two words are 
|>erh. represented here: (i) MM,, gal {IgaktL OK. 
galan to sing) ^ MUG -^42/; (2) OM.gak gaiety* 
It gala : see Gala.] 

1 . Singing, a song ; merriment, mirth, 
c 3*00 Tnm. C&li, Horn. 197 pat hie ne muge heren hw 
remenge n« here gal. 1:3*75 Lumc Rm 126 in O. F. Mice. 
97 par-imie m vidh Wewe» bot«» blkse, and loyei and 
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gleo, and Cal. 13. . K.Alis. 2548 The nyghtjmgale In wode, 
makith miry gale. <*2310 in Wright Lyric L. v. 26 He is 
faucoun in friht dernest in dale, Ant with everuch a gome 
gladest in gale, c 131S Shoueham 107 porj his ojene gale, 
b. said of the voice of an animal. 

1460 Lybcaus Disc. (ed. Kaluga) 1059 Homes herde J?ey 
blowe And houndes grete of gale. 

2 . Speech, talk. 

13. . K.Alis. 2047 Listenith^now, and letith gale, For now 
ari.seth a noble tale. 13 Coer de L, 3546 On knees we 
tolde hym our tale, But us ne gajynyd no gale, c 2380 Sir 
Feruinb. 1889 So grym a was in Gale. 

Gale (g^d), sb.'^ Also 6-7 gaile, gayle, (? 7 
gall). [Of obscure origin. 

Possibly elliptical iov gale {ov gall) wind (see quot. 1619 
in 3^ where may have been originally an adj. Some 
scholars suppose that the word is in some wayconnected with 
Da. gali Norw. galen fneut. gaki), mad, furious, bad often 
said of weather), ON, galetm^ mad, frantic (?Ht. enchanted, 
bewitched), pa. pple. ofgnia^ to sing. The spelling and rimes 
in the earliest quot., however, seem to disprove this.) 

1 . a. A wind of considerable strength ; in nautical 
language, the word chiefly * implies what on shore 
is called a storm' (Adm, Smylhb esp. in the phrases 
strong, hard gale ;a stiff gate is less violent, a fresh 
gale still less so) ,* in popular literary use, * a wind 
not tempestuous, but stronger than a breeze ' ( J.). 
Also gale of wind. Equmoctial gale (see Equi- 
noctial. 2 b). 

a 1547 Surrey Proem, to ’jyd Pjivr/w, I .constrayned am 
to beare my sayles ful loo, And never could attayne some 
pleasaunt gaile {rimes sails, assaile, availe, faile'J. 1358 
Phaer Mneid v. ^ Freud Palymim, lo Iiow the tydes 
them seines conueies the fleete. This gale by measure 
blowes. 1396 Shaks lam. Shr. i, ii, 48 What happie gale 
Blovves you to Padua heere, from old Verona. 1600 
Hakluyt Voy. III. 424 At noone we had a fresh gale in the 
poupe. 1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 17 Acalme, 
a brese, a fresh gaile, a pleasant gayle, a stiffe gayle. 1698 
Froger Voy. 38 We set sail again, .with a favourable Gale of 
Wind, a itooDryden Oznd's Met. xi. 668 At theCIoseOfDay 
a .stiffer Gale at East arose. 2727 Swift Gulliver n. v, The 
ladies gave me a gale with their fans. 1772 J. Robertsojst 
Kavig. VI. 354 note, A common brisk gale is about 13 miles 
an hour. 1774 M. Mackenzie Maritime Swnt, 99 Hard 
Gales of Wind in any Place, especially if it blows in the 
Direction of the Flood, swells the Tide to an uncommon 
Height. 1808 Med. JrHl. XIX. 470 We had some smart 

t ales of wind. 1846 McCulloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 

. 261 High gales are generally from the west. 2839 Reeve 
Brittany 137 There was little promise of the gale abating. 
1884 Pak Eustace 195 The wind still blew a stiff gale. 

b. Poet, and in rhetorical language often used 
for : A gentle breeze. 

2728-46 Thomson Spring 872 Can fierce passions vex his 
breast, While every gale is peace, and every grove Is 
melody? 2742 Collins Eclogues i. 15 Wanton gales along 
the valleys play. 2792 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest v, 
I'he fresh gale came scented with the breath of flowers. 
0:1839 Praed Poems (1864) I. 201 The breath of vernal 
gales. ^ 2872 R. ISllis Catullus ixiv. 282 The warm west- 
wind, in gales of foison alighting. 

c. regarded as the vehicle of odours. 

27x2 Adoison Sped. No, 56 ?• 3 He felt a Gale of Perfume.s 
breathing upon him. 2749 Johnson Van. Hum. Wishes 46 
The tainted gale.s. 2797 Monthly Mag. Ill 92 A new project 
of nutrition, by inhaling the gales of baker’s, cheesemonger’s, 
and cook’s .shops. 2808 J. Barlow Columb. r. 132 And gales 
etherial breathe a glad perfume. C2820 S. Rogers Italy ii, 
(1828) 1 2 An underwood of myrtle, that by fits Sent up a gale 
of fragrance. 

d. transf. and fg.. f With a full gale •. ? without 
any interruption. 

2623 Massinger Dk, Milan i. iii, One gale of your sweet 
breath will easily Disperse the.se clouds- 26^7 Clarenwh 
Hist. Reb. n. § 55 I'he Scots, .brought all their mischievous 
Devices to pass, with ease, and a prosperous Gale in all 
they went about. 2663 H. Power Experim. Philos. 3p It 
is far more ingeniou.s to believe it to be a gale of Animal 
Spirits, that, moving from her head along her back to her 
tail.. is the cause of her [the snail's] progressive motion- 
1669 Marvell Corr. cxvi, Wks. 1872-5 II- 276 Unless we 
should finds ., some unexpected gaile of opportunity that 
would be sure waft us ^uite over. 267S Phillips Theair. 
Poet. 162 That which is chiefly pleasant in these Poems 
[Herrick’s], is now and then a pretty Floury and Pastoral 
gale of Fancy. 2732 Swift CVm Wks. 1841 II. 646 Passions 
, .are the gales of life ; let us not complain that they do not 
blow a storm. <21734 North Lives III. 98 On the fifth 
night he slept with a full gale till morning, without any 
waking at all. c x8oo K. White Lett. Wks. (1837) 3^3 Con- 
tending gales of doubt and apprehension. 2827 Pollok 
Course T. m, Her sails . . nicely set, to catch the gale Of 
praise. 1842 Tennyson Vis. Sin ii. 12 The music . . Rose 
again from where it seem’d to fall, Storm’d in orbs of song, 
a growing gale. 

2 . fig. A state of excitement or hilarity. U.S. 
28.. Brooke Eastford (Bartlett), The ladies, laughing 
heartily, were fast going into what, in New England, is 
sometimes called a gale. 2885 Howells Silas Lapham 
(1891) I- 238 When she gets into one of her gales there ain’t 
any standing up against her. 2894 CasseWs Mag. Apr. 362/2 
Going off into a gale of merriment at the recollection. 

3 . attrib. aud Comb.i instrumental, as gale-bent, 
-lashed adjs. ; also J* gale- wind, a stormy wind, gale. 

In quot. 1619 gale, gall may conceivably represent Sc. 
gell ‘ intense, keen, brisk ’ (Jam.). 

2883 Harped s Mag. Jan. 209/2 The dwarf oaks grow 
scraggy and *gale-bent atop. 2^ Westrn. Gaz. 19 June 
3 U.shant and its neighbouring isles . . rising from amidst 
the *gale-Iashed waves. 2619 Z. Boyd Last Battell (1629) 
544 This world is like a working sea, wherein sinne 
like a ^gall winde or strong tyde carrieth many tribulations 
. .from (Ilountrie to Countne. Ibid. 1256 Our life like smoke 
or chafle is carried away as with a gale winde. 


Gale [? contracted from Gavel.] ^ 

1 . A periodical payment of rent, the amount paid 
periodically. Hanging-gale : the rent due at the 
previous gale-day ; arrears of rent. 

2672 Petty Pol. Anat. Irel. (1691) 75,300 M. would pay one 
half years Gale of all the land. 2809-12 Mar. Edgeworth 
ri osentee Wks. 2832 IX. 196 The balance due of the hanging- 
gale. 1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIV. 224 A receipt for the last 
gale of the rent reserved in the lease under which they claim 
to vote. 2862 H. Coulter West Irel. 214 There is no such 
thing known in Erris as a hanging gale. 2882 Standard 
Aug. 2/4 The effect of sweeping away the hanging gale 
would be that the landlord would be unable to collect the 
rent due in May, 1882. 2888 Times (weekly ed.) 16 Nov. 
ao/4 They all paid a deposit of L i, and one lodged a gale’s 
rent less 40 per cent. 

b. A rent-audit. 

1882 Leeds Mercury 4 Jan. 6 The half-yearly gales or 
audits are held on the second and third weeks of May and 
December, 

2 . An instalment (of money), rare txc. local C/.S. 

2845 Ld. Campbell Chancellors (yZsi) V. civ. 31 Calculating 

when another gale of salary would become due. 1834 H. 4- Q. 
i.st Ser. IX. 408/2 The word Gale is used in the West of 
Philadelphia in tlie sense of an instalment, 
t 3 . A lordship or toll (on fish). Obs. rare 
c 1640 J. Smyth Hundred of Berkeley (1885) 321 The fisher- 
man .sets the price of such his fish. I'he Lord chooseth 
whether bee will take the fish and paybalfe that price to 
the fisherman ; or refuse the fish and require halfe the price 
. .The price or moity taken is called the Gale. 

4 . In the Forest of Dean: The royalty paid by 
a ‘ free-miner ’ for a plot of land, with the right to 
dig for coal, iron, or stone ; a licence or grant of 
land for this purpose ; the area of land granted. 

2773 in Nicholls Forest Dean (1858) 285 Untiil you have 
satisfied and paid me his Majesty's gale and dues for work- 
ing and getting coal in such pitts for two years last past. 
2832 in $th Rept. Dean Forest Comm. (1835) 70 If we open 
gales in different parts of the Forest, we must pay the gale 
for each. 1838 Adi ^ a Vid, c. 43. § 29 Such gales . . so 
forfeited shall be subject to be again galed or leased. 2880 
J. Williams Rights of Common 177 Gales or licences for 
making stone quarries in inclosed land. ^ 2884 Zo:?!/ Tunes 
31 May 78/2 In 1846 M. was in possession of two gales in 
the Forest of Dean. 

5. attrib., as (sense i) gale-dap; (sense 4 ) gale- 
booh, -fee. 

1832 in %th Rept. Dean Forest Comm. (I83S^ 70, I went to 
the galer, and had it transferred in the gale-book. Quarries 
have been .sold to foreigners, but their names cannot be put 
in the gale-book. Ibid. 71 A gale-fee of as. for every 20 
yards. 1862 H. Coulter West Irel. 215 A few days after 
the Gale day another bailiff, distrained for the Rent which 
had been paid. 1880 J, W illiams R ights of Common 177 To 
exact gale-fees or rents in respect thereof [stone-quarries]. 

t Gale, Obs. Also 6-7 Sc. gail(l. fOE. 
galan str. vb. (pa. t. gbl, pa. pple. galen) = OHG. 
galan, ON. gctla ; cognate with Gale sbi^, -gale 
(singer) in NiGUTiNaALE ; another grade of the 
root appears in Yell. The strong inflexion appears 
not to have survived beyond OE.] 

1 . intr. znd trans. To sing; also, to deliver an 
oracular response. 

Beowulf 786 para pe of wealle wop Tjehyrdon, gryreleo'S 
galan godes andsacan. a 1000 Boeth. Metr. vii. 3 Se 
Wisdom, glio-wordum gol gyd. a 1400-30 Ale.xander 79S* 
Right as my graceux gode base galet me before. Ibtd. 
2257 pan gales baire gcd a-gayn & pus spekk. c 1480 Crt. 
of Love 1356 ‘ Domine labia"- gan he crye and gale. 

2 . mir. Of a dog; To bark, yelp. Of a bird, 
esp. the cuckoo : To utter its peculiar note. 

CIZ03 Lay. 20858 Hunten par talie'S, hundes per galie' 5 . 
*ia 2400 Morfe ArtJu 927 Thare galede pe gowkeonegrevez 
fulle lowde. c 2440 Promp. Parv. 185/1 Galyn, as crowys, or 
rokys, crocito. 1530 I.YNDESAy Test. Papyngo 96 Gaill lyke 
ane goik, and greit quhen scho wes wa. c 2360 A. Scott Of 
May 26 In May begynnis the golk to gaill. 

3 . transf To make an outcry, exclaim against 
something, 

c 2386 Chaucer FriaPs T. 1336 Now telleth forth, thogh 
that the Somnour gale. 2412-20 Lydc. Chron. Troy vt. xi, 
Though men on it galen aye and crye- e 2440 York Myst. 
xxxiii. 23 pat gonie pat gyrnes or gales, I myself sail hym 
hurte full sore. 

Gale (g^l), vP Naut. [f. Gale intr.’To 
sail away as if before a gale. Now rare. 

2692 Smith* s Seamans Gram. xvi. 78 In faire weather 
when there is but little Wind that Ship which hath most 
Wind and sails fastest is said, to gale away from the other. 
fjjQ Enc our. Sea-f. People It being little Wind, and 
they galing away out of his Reach, be left pursuing them. 
2867 Smyth Sailed s Word-bk., To gale away, to go free. 
Gale (gH), [f. Gale -4] trans. To 

grant or take the gale of (i.e. the right of working) 
a mine, etc. 

1832 in sth Rept. Dean Forest Comm. (1835) 70, I con- 
sider myself entitled to have a coal-pit galed to me, because 
I am born of free parents within the hundred. Ibid. 71, 
I have not galed any new works of late years. 1839 Here/. 
Gloss. S.Y., In the Forest of Dean, to gale (2. e. to gavel) 
a mine is to acquire the right to work a mine from the officer 
called a gaveller, and to pay the share of the crown. 1890 
Gloucester Gloss, s. v., Formerly stone quarries were galed, 
but they are now leased. 

Gale, obs. form of Gall sh.^. Galley, Goal. 
Galea [a. L. galea helmet.] 

1. Applied in Bot., ZmL, etc. to various struc- 
tures resembling a helmet in shape, function, or 
position ; e, g. the upper part of a labiate flower ; 


the membrane covering the jaws of the Orthoptera 
and some other insects ; a horny cap on the head 
of a bird ; and the like. 

2834 McMurtrie Cuvieds Anitn. Kingd, 394 The 
maxillae are always terminated by a dentated and horny 
piece covered with a galea. 1836 Penny Cycl. V . 252/3 Galea, 
the upper lip of a labiate flower. 2877 Huxley Inv. 

Anbn. vii. 402 Two processes terminate the stipes; of these 
the anterior and outer, the galea, k soft, rounded, and 
possibly sensory in function. 2880 [see Galeate]. iS8x 
Bentham in yrnl. Linn. Soc. XVIII. cx. 344 The petals 
are connivent in a galea over the column. 

SS. Med. a. “ h. pain in the Head so call'd because 
it takes in the whole Head like a helmet’ (Phillips 
1 706) . b. ^ A term for a bandage for the head, 
somewhat like the form of a helmet* (Mayne 
Expos. Lex. 

tGaleable, Obs.-^ [f. Gale -i- - able.] 
Liable to a gale, i. e. a toll or lordship. 

c 2640 J. Smyth Hundred of Berkeley 321 Thek fore- 

said sorts only are called Galeable fishes or the gale fishinge. 

Ga'leage. Also galiage. [f. Gale ,4 orz/.^ 
-h-AGE.j Royalty paid for a grant of laud in the 
Forest of Dean : see Gale 4. 

2881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Galiage, royalty. 1890 
Gloucester Gloss, s . v.. M any gales both of iron and stone now- 
fall in to the Crown, through the failure to pay the ground- 
rent or galeage. 

Galeas(S(e, obs. forms of Galliass. 

Galeate (gse-bVt), a, Nat. Hist [ad. L. ga- 
ledtus, L galea hdimgt.'l =-Galeated 1 and 3. 

a. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Cticutiate Flowers are such 
as resemble the Figure of a Helmet, or Monk's Hood ; being 
otherwise termed (jaleate and Galericulate Flowers. 2826 
Kirby & Sp, Entomol. {1843) III. 26 The upper lobe some- 
what resembles the galeate maxilla just named ; but consists 
of two joints. x86x Bentley 227 In the Monkshood* 
the superior sepal is prolonged upwards into a sort of hood or 
belmet-shaped process, in which case it is said to be hooded, 
helmet-shaped, or galeate.^ 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi, § 5. 
247 Galeate is a term applied to a corolla the upper petal or 
part of which is arched into the shape of a casque or helmet, 
called the Galea : as in Aconite ana Laniium. 

Galeated (g2e*l/<?’ted) ,ppL a, [f. as prec. + -ed^ .] 

1 . Shaped like a helmet. 

2686 Phil. 7 'rans. XVI. 286 The Flowers are Mono- 
petalous, labiated for the most part or galeated. 2750 

G. Hughes Barbadoes 153 The flowers are of the galeated, 
monopetalous kind. 2859 R. F. Burton Cenir. Afr. in frnL 
Geog. Soc. XXIX. 222 Patche.s and beauty-spots in the most 
eccentric shapes — buttons, crescents, and galeated lines. 

2 . Zool. Covered as with a helmet ; furnished 
with a galea. 

2728 Woodward Fossils, Left i. 10 An Echinites, and 
form'd in the shell of the galeated Echinus Spatagus. 2749 
Phil. Trans. XLVI. 146, I have seen some Specimens of 
the common plicated and galeated Echinites. 

3 . Furnished with a helmet ; wearing a helmet 
2760 SwiNTON in Phil. Trans. LI, 855^ The drapery like- 
wise of the galeated figure.. Is something different. 2879 

H. Phillips Notes Coins 9 The galeated head of Minerva, 

b. fig. Galeated preface ; a rendering of L. pro-- 

logus galeai us, the name given to Jerome's preface 
to his Latin version of Samuel and Kings. 

2772 Nugent tr. Hist. Fr. Gerund Prcf. 9 A galeated 
preface would be too latinized a term for a work not pro- 
fessedly divine. 

Galea ze, Galeche, obs. ff. Calash, Galliass. 
G^lee (g^df’). [f. Gale + -ee.] One to 
whom a gale (Gale sbA 4 ) has been granted ; the 
tenant of a gale. 

1^4 Law Times 19 July 212/2 There is no fixity of tenure 
in the gales so as to enable the galees to raise the necessary 
funds. x888 Ibid. LXXXV. 150/2 'The posse.ssion of such, 
property conferred upon the galee a licence to work the mine, 
Galee, obs. form of Galley. 

Galeeny (galfmi). Also 8 galina, 9 galaia(6)y, 
-ainy, -eny, -iny, gallini. [a. S^.gallina morisca 
(Minsheu 1623) lit. ‘Moorish hen’, or its equiva- 
lent in Pg. or It.] A guinea fowl. 

2796 Stedman Surinmn 11 . xxv, 234 They had also here 
the tame galina.s, or Guinea-hens, called tokay. 2802 Jane 
Austen Lett. {1884) I. 263 Bantam cocks and Galinies. 1812 
J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Galaney, a fowl. 2869 Blackmork 
Loma D. vi, ‘ Men is desaving, and so is galanies \ 2887 
M RS. M. L. Woods Village 7 'rag. ii, ‘ Girls . . as don’t 
know a hen’s egg from a galeeny’s ’. 2887 S. Chesh. Gloss., 
Gatainy, a guinea fowl 2888 Berksh. Gloss., Gallini, the 
Guinea fowl. 

Galega (galrga). [modX.; of uncertain origin.] 
A genus of the N.O. Leguniinosje, Goat’s rue. 

2683 Boyle Salub. Al/r 89 The juice of Goat’s-rue, or as 
others call it Galega. x88a Garden 12 Aug. 131/3 The 
Galegas. .are just now grand border plants, 
fGulegale. Obs.~^ [A ludicrous perversion 
of nightingale, i. galen Gale A noisy fellow ; 
a ‘ sing-song *, 

a 2250 Owl 4* Night. 257 Thu hattest nktingale, Thu 
mi^test bet hoten galegale, Vor thu havest to monie taie. 

Galege, Galei, obs. ff. Galosh, Galley. 
Galcid. (gtf^dfid). [ad. mod.L. Gdleidm, f. 
Galeus = Gr. yaXebs, name of the typical genus.] 
A shark of the family Galeidse (Cent. Diet.). 
Hence Galeldan [see -an] «= prec. 

1868 Sir j. Richardson, etc. Museum Nat Hist II. 264 
Order XII Galeods or Sharks .. Family V---Galeidans 
{Galeidse). 

Galeie, obs. form of Galley. 


GAIiElf. 

• Galen Also 4-6 Galien. [ad. L. 

Gaim'Us (in med. L. also Gulunus\ Gr, 

A celebrated physician of the 2nd century a.d., 
born at Perganius in Asia Minor. Hence, jocu- 
larly : A physician. 

ftf 13^ Chaucer Bk, Duchesse 572 Ne hele me may 
phisiden, Noght Ypocras ne Galien.] itoS %ia.kvs. Merry 
I'K n. iii. 20 What saies my Esculapiusf my Galien? my 
heart of Elder? 1607 [see Empibicutic], 1652 Ashmole 
Thai. Annot. 460 Every Galen hath his Plague. 

17x4 Pearce Sped, No. $7^ J* 2 Though Impudence and 
many Words are as necessary to these Itinerary Galens as 
a laced Hat or a Merry Andrew. 1833 M, Scott Tom 
Cringle xiv, Then followed the two Galens, and little 
Reefpoint. 1893 Farmer Slang, Gakn^ an apothecary. 

*„ lienee ©ale-nian a , , [see -ian] -« Ga 3 Le*nio 
Galenical aJ ©ulenism [see - ism], the medical 
principles or system of Galen. Also in com- 
bining form, as in t G-alemo-cliemisI;, ?one who 
employs both Galenic and chemical remedies. 

1^5 G. Thomson QaUnchpnle iv, 19 They . . of a sudden 
will all become Chymists; but Galeno-Chymists. 1727-51 
Chambers Cycl. s.v. Galenic, Paracelsus . . exploded Ga- 
knism, and the whole Peripatetick doctrine. 1800 Med, 
yrnL III. 256 The doctrine of their functions still savoured 
of the old Galenian Theory. 1869 0. W. Holmes Med. Esc, 
vi, 11883't 318 When we say ‘cool as a cucimiber we are 
talking Galenism. ^ 1896 F. Ryland Logic 102 The fourth 
figure is still sometimes called the Galenian figure. 

Galena (galrna). Min. Also 7-9 galasna. 
[a. L,. galena, 'B. name applied by Pliny to lead at 
a certain stage in the process of smelting; com- 
monly, but peril, erroneously, identified with Gr. 
'yaK’^vrj a calm,] Native lead sulphide; the common 
lead ore. Ealse or fseuda galena =s Black Jack a. 
Also called lead-glance, 

[x^t Holland Plin^ IL 517 The third part of the vein 
which remaineth behind^ in the furnace, it is Galsena, that 
is to say, the very mettal it selfe of lead.} 1671 J. Webster 
MeiaUogr, xiii. 201 Galena, or the hardest of I^ad ore. 
17S3 Chambers Cycl. Suj^., Galena^ a name given by 
mineralists to a s{>ecies of poor lead ore. 3796 Kirwan 
Elem, Min, (ed, 2) II. 218 lead in Galena is in its metallic 
state. xSxa Brackenriuge Views Louisiana (1814) 148 
The ore is what is called potter's ore, or galena, and has 
a broad shining grain. 3879 AtcHerley Bohiaud 186 
Parkins showed me a reef of galena on his farm, 
aitrib. *806 Gazetteer Scotl, 552 A specimen of galena 
lead ore was found in a small stream which runs into the 
<^uair. 1872 R. B. Smyth Mining Statist, 93 Traces of 
silver have been found by the les.sees of a galena lease at 
Murindal Creek. 1872 Raymond Statist. Mines Mining 
24 The greater number of the veins located near the center 
of the district are so-called ‘ galena ledges 

Galemc (galemik), ff. Galen -f -ic.] Of 
or pertaiDing to Galen, to bis followers, to bis 
principles and practice; esp. pertaining to vege- 
table preparations, as distinguished from chemical 
remedies. Also playfully used for : Medical, 
Galenic figtire : in Logic (see Galenical\ 

Mavnwaring C&tnpl, Pkys, 64 Galenick Physitians 
are of two sorts: the Rigid Galenist, and the Galeno- 
Chymist. 1707 FiJOVEKPAysic. Fuhe-lVatck 1 Concerning 
the old Galenic Doctrine about the Pulses. 1710 Salmon 
{title t English Herbal, or the History of plants, names, 
species, descriptions .. galenick and cnymick virtues and 
uses. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 124 raThe ordinary Writers 
of Morality prescribe to their Readers after the Galenick 
way; their Medicines are made up in large Ouautities. 
An Essay- Writer must practise in the Chymicaf Method, 
and give the Virtue of a full Draught in a few Drops. 3773 
Mttse in Miniat. 50 Debar’d O Sun 1 thy great galenic 
skill, Earth shuts her pores, and Nature’s pulse stands still. 
a x8e^ Sir W. Hamilton Logic (i860) 1. 40X The first notice 
of this Galenic Figure is by the Spanish Arabian, A verroes. 
3869 O. W.^ Holmes Med. Ess. vi. <1883) 339 Remedies .. 
botii Galenic and chemical ; that is, vegetable and mineral. 

Galenic (galemik), ai^ [f. Galena + -ic.] 
Pertaining to or containing galena. 

1828 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

Galenical (gale*nikM), a.^ and sb. Also 7 -all, 
gallenical. [ f. Galenic a. ^ + -al.] A. cuij. =» Ga- 
lenic a. ‘ Galenical figure: in Logic (see quot 1 774'). 

1652 Ashmole Tkeat, Chem, Annot. 461 Albeit I magnifie 
Chemicall PhLsique, yet I do not lessen the due commenda- 
tions that belong to Galenicall. 3671 Glanvill Disc. M, 
Stubbe 12 Galenical Physicians.^ 3712 tr, Pontefs Mist, 
Drugs I. 133 They are much us'd in rhysick among sevei-al 
galenical Compo.sitions. 3741 Watts Imprm. Mind i. xvii. 
Wks. VIII. 125 Whether chemical or galenical prepa- 
rations. S74t Chambers Cycl. s.v. Figure, It is called the 
fourth , . and by others, thegaleniad Figure. 176S W. Donald- 
son Sir Btirfk. Sajpskull 1. 214 My face was disguised by a 
galenical mask. 3774 Reid Aristotle’s Logies iii. § 2 It [the 
fourth figure of .syllogism} was added by the famous Galen, 
and is often called the Galenical. iBs^Mayne Ejcpos, Lex., 
Galenical medicine, the medical principles taught by Galen, 
which consisted in an almost entire reliance on simples. 
1880 Daily 7'eL 20 Sept, Galenical ETboraiory. [Wanted] 
In the above department of a whole.sale druggist, a young 
man who thoroughly understand.s the manufacture of tinc- 
tures and galenical preparations on a large scale. 

Hence CJ^JLe'iilcaliy adv,, with galenical or vege- 
table remedies. 

3683 Salmon (Hile\ Compendium of Physick. ..showing the 
Signs and Judgments of curing all Diseases perform'd 
Astrologicaliy, Gallenically, and Chemically. 1694 i.omi. 
Gas. No. 3020/4 The Cure of all sorts of Fevers; Gakni- 
cally and Chymicaliy performed, 

B. sb. A remedy sneh as Galen prescribed, a 
vegetable medicine, a simple. 
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3768 W. Donald!56n Sir Barth. Sapshull 11. 139 He was 
occasionally supplied with chymicals and galenicals. 1840 
Barham bigot Leg. Ser. u Leech Folkestone, llo/rwzXloviGd, 
at the least, two pounds of chemicals and galenicals. 1884 
Times 14 Aug. 3 Suggestions had recently been made for 
standardizing some of our galenicals. 

Galenical (galemikal), ap £f. Galenic a.^ + 
-AL I ^ Galenic a.^ 

1828 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

Galeni'ferous, a, [f. Galena -p -(i>erous.] 
Containing or producing galena. 

In recent Diets. 

Galenism ; see after Galen. 

Galenist (g^‘*l^nist). Also 7 gallenist, [f, 
Galen + -1ST.] One of those who followed the 
medical principles and practice of Galen. 

3594 T'errors Ni. Wks. (Grosart) III. 249 This 

needie Gallaunt . . raylcth on our Galenists, and calls them 
dull gardners and hay-makers in a mans belly. x6o<5 
Dekkkr Sev, Sinnesvn. (Arb.) 46 What Gallenist or Para- 
celsian in the world, by all his water-casting, and minerall 
ex tractions, would iudge [etc . ], 3692 Tryon Good House-w, 
xvi. 131, I had rather fall into the bands of an unskilful 
Gallenist, than of a rash and ignorant Chymist. 1727-51 
Chambers CvcL s. v., The Galenists stand opposed to the 
chemists. 1869O. W, Holmes Med. luss. vi. {1883) 319 These 
Galenists were what we .should call ‘ herb-doctor.s ' to-day. 
1891 C. Creighton Eisf. Epid. Brit. 536 Sir Theodore 
Mayerne, the King's physician, who had been driven from 
Paris by the intolerance of the Galenists. 

Hence f d-aleni-stioal a. ^ Galenic <2.1 
1612 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 236 They excel all 
Galenistical compositions for the eradicating inveterate 
maladies, 

i'GaieniteA Obs. [f, Galen + -ite.] = 
Galenist. 

1606 Sylvester Du Barins u. iv. Trophies 793 A skilfull 
Gaknite, Who (when the Crisis comes) dares even foretell 
Whether the Patient shall do ill or well. 3656 Blount 
Glossogr,, Galenite, one that studies or follows the Apho- 
risms of Galen, the ancient great Phy.sitian. 

Galenite*-^ (galrualt), Min, £f. Galena -f- 
-iTE.] Galena. 

3868 Dana Min, 41 All galenite is more or less argentiferous, 

Galenoid Vgalrnoidj, a. and sb, £f. Galena + 
-oil).] A. adj. Resembling galena. 

A tkenmum 26 Apr. 541/1 Depositing .. a lustrous 
gaknoid coating by the decomposition of an alkaline solution 
of lead tartrate with sulphur urea, 

B. sb. Cry Si, (See quot.) 

[The form occurs most freq. in galena, whence the name.] 
1882 A. H. Green Phys. GeoL 11. (ed. 3) 45 The complete 
form is bounded by 3 x 8 « 24 equal and similar isosceles 
triangles ; it is called.. the Trigonal Trisoctahedron, or the 
Gaknoid. 

Galeny, var. Galeeny. 

Gal 60 d Ichik. fad. Or. yuk€^bT}s 

resembling a shark, f. 7aX€ys (see next).] A shark. 

1868 [see^OALEIDANl, 

Galeoid [ad. Gr. yaXfoubljt, {, 

yaksas a kind of shark : ?ee -oiD.] a. Ichth, 
Resembling a shark or dog-fish. b. Ent, Belong- 
ing to the arachnidans of the family Galeodidm, 

1847 Johnston in Proe. Bertv, Nat. Club H. v, 217 The 
"AAftl r)-}|, Aristotle tells us, is a Shark or galeoid fish. 

Galeon, -oob, obs. forms of Galleon. 
Galeopithectis (gi^hl/bpi]>j*kw), [mod.L., f. 
Gr. yaxVq marten-cat 4 * m$f]/cos ape.] A flying 
lemur. See Flying ppl, a. i b. 

*835-6 Todd Cycl. Anaf, I. 595/1 The remarkable genus 
G.ikopithecus. 1848 Carpenter Anim, Phys. xii. (1872) 
504 The Gakopithecus or Flying I^mur. 

Galeot, obs. f. Galliot 1 ; var. Galliot \ 

Gale pote, obs. form of Gallipot. 

Galer (g^*'Hi). Also 7 galor. [f. GalejA^ 4- 
-EB, -OE. Cf. Gavellbb.] In Gloucestershire: 
fa. The farmer or collector of the ‘gale' or 
manorial duty on fish {pbsi). b. The agent for the 
letting of ^ gales ’ or mining licences. 

c 3640 J. Smyth Hundred of Berkeley (1885) 321 The 
Lords servant or farmer thereof the Galor, 3832 in st/t Rep. 
Dean Forest Comm. (1835) 70 , 1 never sold a gale, but I have 
Ixiught quarries, I went 10 the galer, and ha4 it transferred 
in the gale-hook. 

Gralericulate (gmdiori-kirlfltf't^, a, Bot, ff. I,. 
galericuLum (dim. of galerum cap) 4 - -ate^.] 
Capped, furnished with a cap ; « Galb:ate. 
vfiiB [see Galeate]. 1755 in Johnson; and in mod. Diets. 

t Galerictilateoi ppL a, Obs, [f, as prec. 4* 
-ED:.]' »prec. : ' ■ 

x60 Phil. Trans. XX. 468 A hroad^ round, galerniculated 
[jfiV] Lip, the Center of which opens into the Hollow of the 
Flower. xyaS fsee Cucullatkd a}. 

Galerite (galiaT5>it). [ad. mod.L. galh^les, f, 
galer-nm cap : see -ITE.] A fossil sea-urchin of the 
genus Gakrites, 

i8a8 in Webster j and in later Diets, 
t Galem. Obsr^ [ad. F. galeme « Pr. gaterna, 
Sp , Pg., galemo ; of uncertain origin.] (See quot.) 

[34. . J- Yonge Secreia Secretorum 153 The lordshupp of 
sokrue ther as the day dawyth, neyther of galeme the 
ha Hie, ther as the nyght nyghtyth.l 3693 Evelyn De La 

t vint. Compl, Card, L 345 The Galern, otherwise called 
e North, and North North-West Wind, which reigns 
commonly in the Month of April. 

Galette (gale-t). [a. b\guletie,'} A broad thin 
cake of bread or pastry. 


GALIMATIAS. 

*775 J* ] EKYLh Corresp. (1894) 51 He was crammed with 
the galette or cake of the vintage. 1840 T. A. Trollope 
Summer in Britt. IL 61 He w-as, in short, a merry, careless 
fellow, eating the galette when he could get it [etc.]. 1865 
Milton & Cheadle North PV. by Land 53 'i aking a couple 
of ‘ galkttes ‘ k/V], or unleavened cakes, a-piece, [we] set out 
on a forced march to the Fort. 

Galewes, -is, -ys, obs. forms of Gallows, 
GaleyCe, obs. forms of Galley. 
tGalful, a. Obs. [L gal Gale sb.^ + -pul.] 
Of a deity : ? Ready to give oracular responses (cf. 
Gale vd iL 

1340-70 A/e.r, ^ Dind. 389 Ne we for sake of our sinne no 
sacrifice maken To oure galfule go<l. /bid 668 For mer- 
curic miche spak to mentaine iangk, holden him galful 

6 god, & god of the tounge. 

Galgbes, Gallie(ibrk), Galliouse, -bows, 

obs. forms of Gallows, 

Galiace, var. GALLiAsa 
Galiage, var. Galeage. 
t GaTiaaies, sb. pi. Obs.-'^ ff. Galkn Galen.] 

‘ Drinks named after Galen (Skeat j. 

£•1386 Chaucer Pard. Pream. 20 'I'hyn ypocras, and eek 
thy Galiones Ip.rr. galyans, Galianes, Galiounes] And euery 
boyste ful of thy ktuarie. 

Galiantiiie,Galiard(^e, Galias(s(e,Galiaii- 
dise, Galic, obs. ff. Galantine, Galliard, 
Gallxass, (Jalliardihe, Gaei.ic. 
t Galiegross. Obs. Also galligross, [ad. It. 
galea grossa great galley.] A great galley, 

3628 Sir K. Duinv Voy. Medit. ti868) 38, 1 had intelligence 
that there was great fijrce of galliones and galligrosses in 
the roade that might haj.ipily oppose me. 3652 Urqchart 
y‘e7vel Wks. ',1834) 245 Wh'-tlier they had galleys, |aIeoons, 
galiegrosses, or huge war .^hips, it wfis all one to him, 

Galigal, obs. form of (Jalinoale. 

Galilean (gadilran), and sb, [f. L. Galilx-a 
(Gr. Takikoia Galilee) + -AN.J 

A. adj. Of or belonging to Galilee, the most 
northerly province of Palestine. 

X637 M iLTON L ycidtu 109 Last came, and last did go, The 
Pilot of the Galiiaian lake. 

B. sb, A native or an inhabitant of Galilee; 
used by pagans as a contemptuous designation for 
Christ, and hence as a sjnonym for ^Christian*. 
Also, a member of a fanatical sect which arose in 
Galilee in the ist century. 

3633 Bible Acts ii. 7 Belipld, are not all these which 
speake, Galileans? 3683 Life Julian xoo After he received 
that mortal blow, he..cryed out. Thou hast overcome, 0 
Galilean. 3686 Horneck Crttci/l Jesus xxiii. 697 A Gali- 
lean was a nick-name ; when the Jews called one a Galilean,' 
iliey metuu an incon.sideiabk petson. 3776 Gibbon Dectfi 
P\ I. xvi. 526 Under the appellation of Galiteans^ two dis- 
tinctions of men were confounded, the most opposite to each 
other in their manners and principles ; the disciples who had 
embraced the f.iith of Jesus of Nazareth, and ti!«i zealots who 
had followed the standard of Judas the Gaulonite, 
Galilean. gcelill’Sin), a^ [f. Galileo the cele- 
brated Italian astronomer + -an.] Distinctive 
epithet of the form of telesco|>e invented by (Jalileo. 

3727 53 Chambers C>r/. s,v. Telescope, The Galilean or 
Dutch telescope. 1769 Franki.in Lett. Wks, 1887 lY. 234, 

I have got from Mr. Kllicot the glasses, &C., of the long 
Galilean telescope. 3878 Nw^coviE Pop, As^ron, n. i 108 
The Galilean tekscoi>e wa.s. .of the simplest construction. 

Galilee (gteJib). Also 6 Gaileley. [a. OF. 
gaJilee, a, med.L. galiliva (Du Cange), a use of the 
proper name (see Galilean a. 1), Possibly the 
allusion is to Galilee as an outlying portion of 
the Holy Land, or to the phrase ‘ Galilee of the 
Gentiles^ (Mali, iv. 15).] A porch or chapel at 
the entrance of a church. 

According to some authorities, the L. word w'as^ also 
applied to the western extremity of the nave, as being a 
part regarded as less sacred than the rest. 

[<i 3x86 Charter in Greenweil Dark. Cath. (1892) 48 note. 
Super altare Beatm Marim in occidenudl pone ejusdem 
eccksim quae GaUlaca vocatur.] 3593 Rites of Durham (Sur- 
tees) 36 A chappcU maide and dedicated to the lilessed 
Virgin Made, now cauled the Galkiey. 1814 Southey 
Roderick xxiv. 29 There was a church.. and here within 
An oaken galilee, now black with age, His old Iberian 
ancestors were laid. 3848 Rickman Jin7//A 128 The most 
gorgeous porch of this style in existence is the Galilee at 
the west end of Ely cathedral. 1892 Pall Mall G. 31 Oct. 
5/1 The extension of the chapel, by the addition of a galike, 
was entrusted to [etc.}. 

b. allrib as in Guli/ee-bell, -door, -porch, -steeple. 
*593 bt lies of Durham Surtees) 33 Over t he Galleley dour 
ther, in a belfray called the Galleley stepk, did hing iiij 
goodly great Bells. Ibid. 3$ And dyd rynne streight wale 
to the Galkky Bell and tould it, to th' intent any man that 
hard it might knowe that there wa.s som man that had taken 
Saunctuane. 3839 Iatncf, Hyperion iv. i, My aralje.sques 
and Holy-Rtxnls and Gahlce.stt.'epks. 3868 Less Mid. 
Age 354 There is a Galilee jxrrch at the south-west corner of 
the great transept, 31^ Sir G Scott Led. A fxkii. 1. x«7 
The Galilee porch at Ely.. is one of the most magnificent 
specimens of the fuIly-develo{>ed style in the country. 

Galimatias (gselimseTias, Also 

7 galimatia, 8 gallimatia s, galimatiiias. [a. F. 
galimatias, a word of unknown origin, first found in 
the 16th century ; cf. gaiimafrfe Gallui s-UFEY, and 
see conjectures in Littre.j Coniuscd language, 
meaningless talk, nonsense, 

3653 Uroiihart Rabelais i. ii, A Galimatia of extrava- 
gant conceits, xyx* Adwson Sped, No, *75 a he 
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great Cavity was filled with a kind of Spongy Substance, 
which the French Anatomists call Galimatias and the Eng- 
lish, Nonsense. lyaS Ld. Hmvizy Let to Lady M. UL 
Montagu 28 t)ct. in Lady M's Lett.,, If you do not dis- 
like long letters, and an unstudied galimatias of tout ce qui 
se trouve au bout de la plume, (comme dit Madame de 
Sevigne), let me know it. 1824 H, G. Robinson Dimy 10 J une 

(1869) II. x. 274 Now it seemed to me that Mr. C had 

no opinions, only words, for his assertions seemed a mere 
galimatias, i860 FabuaR Orig. Lang, vi. 144 Simple 
thoughts. overlaid with galimatias. 

b. Iransf. A mixture, medley. 

1762 H. Walpole Lett, to Montagu clxv, Her dress, like 
her language, is a galimatias of several countries. 

|^lime*ta-wood. Also galemeta. The 
wood of a West Indian tree {^Dipholis salidfolia). 

1756 P. Browne Jamaica 201 The White Bullytree, or 
Galimeta-wood. This tree, .is of a pale yellow colour, and 
reckoned a good timber-wood. 

Galina, var. Galeeny. 

Galinasso, var. of Gallinazo. 
t Galinga. Obs, Also galingay, galyngay©, 
Galanoa. [a. med-L. : see next] =next 

1483 Cath. Angl 149/1 Galynga, galinga. a 1500 Reci/>es 
in Babees Bk. yi When it is thyk, do per-to gode spyces, 
gynger & galingay & canyll & clows, & serue it forthe, 
1688 R. Holme Armoury 57/2 Cyperus, or English 
Galinga, or the Bull-rush hath in the top a few short leaves. 

Galingale (gte*ligg<?U ). Forms: { i gallengar), 
4-5 galy 3 igal(e, 5 ganyngale, 6 gallyngal8,gali- 
gai, 6-9 galingal, 7 gallingal©, gaUngam.e,galm- 
gall, 6-9 gaXangal(e, 7 galangall, calangall, 6, 8 
galengal, 8 galengale, 4- galingale. fad. OF. 
galingal {garingal)y a. Arab. khalanjan 

or khaulinjdn, said to be a. (through 

Pers.) Chinese Ko-liang-Mang^ lit. *mild ginger 
from Ko/ a prefecture in the province of Canton. 
The word appears also as mtAX,. galanga, galinga 
(F. galangue)y MDxi. galigaen (£>\x, galigaan, gal- 
gant\ MHG. (mod.Ger. galgant). Several 

of these continental forms are, like the English 
word, applied to some kind of sedge and its dried 
roots, as well as to the oriental product.] 

1 . The aromatic root of certain East Indian plants 
of the genera Alpinia and Kmmpferia^ formerly 
much used in medicine and cookery. 

iTxooo Sax. Leeckd. III. 12 J>onne do 5 u pipor, & side- 
ware, & gallengar, & ^in;5ifre. ^1305 Land Cokayne t-x 
The note is gingeuir and galingale. c 1386 Chaucer Proi. 
381 A Cook they hadde with hem for the nones To boille 
the chiknes with the Marybones And poudre Marchant 
tart and galyngale. 1480 CKuctoH Ovid's Met. x. vii, Ther 

f roweth galyngal, cytoual, gynger canel & encens. iSS3 
iDEN Treat. jNecioe Lnd. (Arb.) 23 In this Hand is greate 
plentie of pepper, N uttemegges, Spikenarde, Galangale, 
and other spices. 1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 373 It were 
good, .to put thereunto some Cinamon, Ginger, Galingale, 
& such hot pieces. 1697 Bampier Voy. XL i. 63 China 
root, Galin^ame, Rhubarb, Ginger, &c. 1736 Bailey 

Househ. Diet. 49 Cardamums, Cloves, Cubebs, Galangal, 
Ginger, Mace and Nutmegs. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 
267 The warm and pungent roots of the greater and lesser 
Galangale are, .used by the Indian doctors in cases of dys- 
pep.sia. 

t b. A dish seasoned with galingale. Obs. 
a x6i6 Beaum. & Fl. Bloody Bro. 11. ii, Put in some of this 
[jc. poison], the matter’s ended; Dredge you a dish of plovers, 
there's the art on't ; Or in a galingale, a little does it. 

2 . Applied to an English species of sedge, Cyperus 
lotigtis, sometimes distinguished as ‘English galin- 
gale the root of which has similar properties to 
those of the true galingale, 

*578 Lytk Dodoens at. xxiii. 346 The roote of Cyperus or 
English Galangal is hoote and dry in the third degree.^ X589 
CoGAN Haven Health (1636) 84 Galingale, or rather Cipresse 
roots, though it bee rare, yet is it found in some Gardens. 
X832 Tennyson Lotos-Eaters 23 Many a winding vale And 
meadow, set with slender galingale. 

3 . attrib.,, as galingale-root. 

ri6xi Chapman Iliad xxi, 332 The lote trees, sea-grass 
reeds, And rushes, with the galingale roots, .all were fir’d. 
1743 Lond. ^ Country Brew. iir. (ed. 2) 226 Add a Pound 
or two of Galingal-Roots to it. 

Galinipper, Galinule ; see Gall-. 

Galiny, var. Galeeny. 

Ii Gralion ^ • Obs. Also 6-7 gallion. [Gr. 7a- 
Mov.] The plant Galium vet'um or Lady's Bed- 
straw. See Galium. 

^ 1548 Turner Naims of Herhes (1881) 38 Gallon or gallion 
is named in englishe in the North countrey Maydens heire. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. Ixxv. 539 Gallion hath small, rounde, 
euen stemmes, with very small narrowe leaue.s. x6i6 
SuBFL. & Markh, Country Farme 497 Likewise the seed 
of Gallion or petty Mugguet. 
t G alien Obs. ? The fore part of a ship. 
x6c4 E. Grimstone Hist. Siege Ostend 149 'The vice- 
ad miralL. brake halfe the Gabon of his owne shippe, and 
cut of all the hinder part of her. 

Galion, obs. form of Galleon. 

Galiongee (gsely^ndsr)* [a. Turk. 

qdlyunjt^ deriv. of qdlyun^ a. It. galeofte Galleon,] 
A Turkish sailor. 

18x3 Byron Br. Abydos n. ix, All that a careless eye 
could see In him was some young Galiongee. xSax Blacmo. 

IX. 136 The Pacha, .call’d to him a Galiongee. 1823 
C. B. Sheridan in Joanna Baillie’s Collect. Poems 104 Our 
Galiongees were her life and her breath. 


Galiot : see Galliot. 

Galipot (goedip^t). Also gallipot, [a. F. gali- 
pot ^gaMpo, of unknown origin, perhaps connected 
with OF. garipot, a species of pine-tree. But cf. 
Littre Supply The turpentine or resin which exudes 
from, and hardens upon, the stem of certain pines- 
X7^£ W. Nicholson tr. Chaptals Blent. Cketn, (i8oo) ID. 

73 Galipot, a concrete resinous juice, of a yellowish white 
colour and strong smell, .comes from Guienne, where it is 
afforded by two species of pine. 1804 Tingry Varnishcr's 
Guide u8r6) 19 This turpentine, when it has acquired con- 
sistence by exposure to the air, forms what is called gallipot. 
attrib. 1842 Francis Diet, Arts, Galipot varnish. 

Galipot, obs. form of Gallipot. 

Galium (g^'dimii). Bot. [a. galium’, 

ad. Gr. '>iaKiov Beijstbaw 2.] A genus of plants 
(N.O. Kuhiaced ) : = Bedstbaw 2. 

x548-x6i 6 [see Gauon X785-94 Martyn Rousseau's 
Bot. XV, 164 Galium has a salver shaped corolla and tw'O j 
roundish seeds. 1880 C. R. Markham Peruv. Bark 142 
A little galiuni by the road-side, 

t GaliwMstell. Obs. [Cf. OF. ‘ungslffletde 
galer d’ argent’, in a list of jewels dated 1474. 
?Connected with^«/(0rvb., to make merry, dance.] 
1423 Indenture in Rot. Pari. IV. 219 Item x Galiwhistell 
d'or pois’ dim, unc', pris x Item, i Muskball d'or. 
GallCgpl),^^^ Forms: i S3alla,(ealla),y^;7^//t3:;^ 
galla, 3-4 3all0, 3-6 galle, 4 gawle, 4-5 gal, 
gale, 6-7 gaule, 7-8 gaul, 7 gawl, 6-9 Sc. gaw, 
4- gall. [OE. gealla wk. masc., agrees in meaning 
with OS. galia fern., MDu. galle fern,, (Du, gal 
fern.), galla fern., (MHG. and G. galle fern.), 
and ON. gall str. neut. (but Swed. galle masc., 
galla fern., Da. galde com.) OTeut. types '^gallo'^^^, 
gallon-, - 6 n- :~pre-Teut. *g/iolno-. 

The pre-Teut. root *ghol’, *ghel-, which is represented also 
in Gr. and in L. fel, is perhaps the same as 

that of OE. geolo yellow (: — OTeut. ^gel-wof, L. kelvus, 
Gr. \Aw-p6c, the gall being thus named from its colour.] 

1. 1 , The secretion of the liver, bile. Now ap- 
plied only (exc. in Ho that ofthe lower animals, 

esp. to oxgall (see Ox) as used in the arts. (From 
the earliest period often used, like G.fel, F.^^/,etc., 
as the type of an intensely bitter substance.) 

c 82s Fesp. Psalter Ixviii. 7 SaldUn in mete minne gallan. 
ciooo iELKRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wuleker 160/40 Fel^ uel bilis, 
xealla. ^ c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxvil 34 And htg sealdon 
hym win drincan wi6 eallan [/k/.S’, Bodl. 7:eallan] gemenged. 
CX20O Fices ^ Virtues (1888^ 1x9 A^eanes j?at underfeng 
godd Se bit rk ^alle on his mu6e. a 1225 Ancr. R. 106 He 
smeihte galle on his tunge. <xx3oo Cursor M, 24046 }>ai 
gaf him gall to drinc. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 1 109 
(1x37) The woofull teres ]>at j?ei ietyn fall As bitter vi'er. , 
as IS Hgne Aloes or gall. 14. . Metr. Voc. in Wr.-WCilcker 
627/8 Fel, gal. a 1547 Surrey Ps. Ixxiii. 22 Lyke cupps 
myngled with gall, of bitter tast and saver, x6is Crooke 
43 The bladder of Gaul purgeth away the Choller 
from that meate. X732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 405 Gall 
is the greatest Resolvent of curdled Milk. 1755 Wolcott 
(P. Pindar! Pindariana Wks. 1812 IV. 218 Tis sweetness 
tempts the insects from the skies ; Gall needeth not a flapper 
for the flies. x86o C. Sangster Sonn. 176 The sweat oozed 
from me like ^eat drops of gall 

b. fig. with reference to the bitterness of gall. 

ctztxt Ormin 15419 To birrlenn firrst te swete win and 
sijjjjenn bitterr galle. a 1300 Cursor M. 25729 Hony J>ai 
b^e and gif vs gall, a 14x5 Lydg. Temp. Glass 192 Allas 
j?at euer pat it shuld[e] fal, So soote sugre Icoupled be 
■with gal I i6xx Middleton & Dekker Roaring Girle in. 
D.’s Wks. 1873 III. 181 Loues sweets tast best, when we haue 
drunk downe Gall. 1624 Quarles Div. Poems, Job xii. 88 
His Plenty . . shall Be Hony, tasted, but digested, Gall. 
1752 Mason Elfrida 56 Relentless Conscience Pours more 
of gall into the bitter cup Of their severe repentance. *824 
W. Irving T. Trav. II. 53 And yet was free from the gall 
of disappointment. 

e. in Biblical phrases. 

1382 Wyclif Lam. iii. 19 Recorde of porenesse and of 
myn ouergoing, and of wrmodand of galle. — Acts vui. 
23 Forsoth in galle of bittirnesse and bond of wickidnesse 
I se thee for to be. 1726-46 Thomson Winter 1055 Why 
the good man’s share In life was gall and bitterness of soul. 
1893 Times 25 Apr. lo/i A Bill the very idea of which is 
gall and wormwood to the Protestant artisans. 

2 . The gall-bladder and its contents. 

c X200 Ormin 1259 Forr cullfre iss milde, and meoc, and 
swete and all wihputenn galle. cx-ysp Arth. «§- Merl. 7176 
pat schulder & arm & ribbes alle He doun kitt wif> liuer & 
3alle. X390 Gower Conf. III. too The drie coler with his 
hete, By wey of kinde his propre sete Hath in the galle, 
where he dwelleth. c 1400 Lan/rands Cirurg. x'jst Of ^ 
galle we makij? noon anothamie, for al cure science makij? 
noon raencioun of a wounde in )?e galle. c 1430 Lydg. Min. 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 56 To have a galle, and be clepid a 
douffe..It m^wele ryme, but it accordith nought. 1541 
R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirurg, I ijs^ What is y« 
galle?. . It is a bag or bladder panyculous set in the holow- 
nes of the lyuer. 1590 Spenser P. Q. i. ii. vi, He .. did ,, 
wast his inward gall with deepe despigbt. 1635 Heywood 
Hierarch, vii. 416 Her Gall being burst, she would be seene 
to swim. X67X Salmon Syn. Med. ni. xxh. 403 Ground- 
Ivy, it is a wound-herb, opens the Lungs and Gall, cleanses 
the Reins. 1743 Lond. ^ Country Brew. n. (ed. 2) xsx 
Two different Juices from the Gaul and Sweet-bread. 
1820 Blackw. Mag. VII, 470 Only a gut, a gaw, and a 
gizzard. 1897 Mary Kingsley W, Africa 543 The gall- 
bladder is most carefully removed from the leopard and burnt 
coroum publico. .This burning of the gall, however, .is done 
merely to destroy it., 

f b. Short for ‘ sickness of the gall a disease 
L in cattle. Obs. 


IS77 B. Googe Heresbach's Musb. nt. (1586) 13,^ b. margin. 
The Gal, or Yellows \,ln the text : The sicknesse of the Gall 
is knowen by the running eies (etc,)]. 

3 . Bitterness of spirit, asperity, rancour (supposed 
to have its seat in the gall: see 1390 in sense 2), 

irx2oo Ormin 1253 And arrt te .sellf a53 milde and meoc 
annd all wi}>f>utetm galle. tfX34o Hampole Psalter, Song 
Hezekiah 497 Wi^outen gall of yre and wickidnes. 1377 
Langl. P. Pt. B, xvT. 15s Falsenesse I fynde in H faire 
speche, And gyle in H glafld® chere, and galle is in ]>i 
lawghynge. 1377-87 Holinshed IL 43/1 A plea- 

sant conceited companion, full of mirth without gall, 1641 
J. Jackson Trite Evang. T, n. 152 Breaches of chmity.. 
by vtrulencie and gall of our pennes, and by the violence 
of our hands. xySi Gibbon Deck ^ F. III. xlviii. 29 Their 
votaries have exhausted the bitterness of religious gall. X849 
Robertson Sertn. Ser. i. xxi. (1866) 349 _The bitterness 
which changes the milk of kindly feelings into gall. 1887 
Hall Caine Deemster xxxvi. 236 Fellows who had shown 
ruth for the finst time, began to show gall for the hundredth, 
t b. Spirit to resent injury or insult, Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 303 And if it fal. .A man to lese so 
his galle Him aught,. the name here of pacient. n4So 
Cokwolds Daunce 96 in Hazl. E. P. P. 1 . 42 And ^et for 
all hys grete honour, Cokwold was Kyng Arthour, Ne galle 
non he had. 1604 Shak.s. 0th. iv. iii. 93 We haue galles : 
and though we haue some Grace, Yet haue we some Re- 
uenge. cz6Bo Beveridge AVrw. (1729) I. 130 If there be 
any such thing as gall in us. 

fc. Hence, To break one's galli in early use, to 
break the spirit, cow, subdue ; in later slang (see 
quot. 1785). Obs. 

c 1460 Tonvneley Myst. xxiii. sZg, I warand you . . That 
he shall soyn yelde the gast, ffor brestyn is his gall, 
1508 DwYtKVi. Fly ting zv, Kennedie 183 Obey, theif baird, 
or I sal brek thy gaw. cx'gga Remedie of Love \xv, in 
Chaucer's _ Wks. (1532) 368 a/i Whiche she perceyuyng 
brasteth his gal And anon his^ great wodenesse dothe fak 
1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed II. 142/2 The 
depuiie, when he had broken the galles of them, & had thus 
dispersed them . .returned towards Dublin, 1625-6 Purchas 
Pilgrims ii. 1638, 1 still defied them ,, which in a manner 
broke their very galls. 1785 Grose Diet. Vulg.^ Tongue 
s. v , His gall is not yet broken, a saying used in prisons of a 
man just brought in, who appears melancholy and dejected. 

4 . U- S. slang. Assurance, impudence. 

1890 Cambridge (Mass.) Frozen Truth 28 Nov. 2/3 And 
‘ gall of which Joe always had plenty, especially as a poli- 
tician. 1891 Voice (N. Y.) 31 July, With infinite ‘ gall ’ he 
has opened an office for the sale of ‘original packages ' only 
a few feet away. 

II. In certain transferred uses, 
t 5 . Poison, venom. Obs. 

[Traces of a confusion between the notions of ‘Htter* and 
‘ poisonous ’ are found in many langs. (see, e.g., Deui. xxxli. 
32—34); it was also anciently believed tnat the venom of 
serpents, etc. was produced from their gall (PUn. N. H. xi, 
cxciii). Cf. ‘ sagitta armata felle veneni Virg. AEn. xii, 857.] 
X340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 6755 Galle of draguns Jair wyne 
sal be, And wenym of snakes par-with. 1382 Wyclif Deut. 
xxxii. 33 Gal of dragouns the wyne of hem, and venym of 
eddres vncurable, a 1450 Le Morie Art A. 1654 How in an 
appelie he dede the galle. 

6 . Gall of the earth {L.fel terrsef F.fiel de terre '] ; 
a name given to the Lesser Centaury, from its 
bitterness : cf. earth-gall (Eaeth sblX B. II). Also 
applied to other plants. 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 37 Centorie is called the bitter 
Herbe..some cal it the gal of the earth. 1605 Timmk 
Quersit. iii. 148 Out of the lesser centaurie, which some call 
the gaule of the earth, much ^It is extracted. x8^ Craig, 
Gall of the earth, z. name given in North America to the 
plant Sonckus Jloridcrnus, a species of the Sow-thistle, 

7 . The scum of melted glass [F.fiel de verre \ : 
see Glass-gall. 

III. 8. Comb,, as gall-like adj. Also gall- 
bag, -cyst, the vessel containing the gall = Gall- 
bladder ; gall-drop, a drop of gall or bitterness ; 
gall-duct, -passage, -pipe, the tube through which 
the bile passes ; f gall-sickness [ = Du. gahiekte, 
Ger. gallsucht], a form of intermittent fever, com- 
mon in the Netherlands (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; f gall’s 

gall-bag) f gall- wet a., steeped in gall or 
bitterness. Also Gall-bladder, Gall-stone. 

1625 Hart Anat. Ur, j, ii. 15 A yellow . . colour of the 
skinne doth better declare any obstruction of the *gall-bagge 
, . then the vrine. 1794 Coleridge Death Chatterton 109 
For oh ! big *^gall-drops . . Have blackened the fair promise of 
thy spring. X703 J. Purcell Cholick 1714) 49^The Preter- 
natural Position of Parts ; as of the *GaU-duct inserted into 
the Stomach. 1876 Clin. Soc. Trans. IX. 85 The fissure 
was chiefly occupied supeificially by a very dilated gall- 
duct, so large that the index finger entered it readily on 
opening it, 1605 Timme Quersit. 1. xvi. 85 They abounde 
with a certaine *gauHke bitternesse. X676 Cooke Marrow 
Chirurg, 390 In it [the Duodenum] are inserted the *Gall- 
i passage, Ductus Ckoledockus & Ductus Wirtzungianus or 
Pancreaticus. 1712 X^lackmore vi. 520 Which., 

striving thro’ the *Gall“pipe, here unload Their yellow 
Streams, more to refine the Flood. 1^8 Paynel Saleme's 
Regim. B iij b, The other necessite is in respecte of the 
*galles purse. 1597-8 Bp. Hall Virgid., Sat. 11. Pro!., 
With *gaU-weet words and speeches rudes, Controls the 
maners of the multitude. 

Gall (gpDj sbd^ Forms: i sealla, 4-6 galle, 
4-7 gaule, 7 gal, 6-9 Sc. gaw, 6- galL [OE. 
gealla wk. masc., a sore on a horse, corresponds in 
meaning to MSw. galle wk. masc., MLG., MHG., 
mod.G. galle fern., Du. gal fem. ; in Ger. and Du. 
the word has or has had (see Grimm Wb. and 
the Nederl, Woordenbl) the senses ‘pimple or blister 
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generally, barren spot in a field, flaw or rotten 
place in a rock^, etc. All these words are in the 
several langs. formally identical with those repr. 
Gau> sk\ and it seems not unlikely that they may 
be actually identical; the notion of ‘venom* 
(Gall J 5) passes easily into that of ‘ envenomed 
sore* (cf. Felon ^^. 2 ) ; the other senses illustrated 
below naay be explained as referring to the gall as 
a part of the carcass which has to be removed as 
useless and offensive. The ON. and MSw. galk 
wk. masc., ‘fault, defect* (in phrases equivalent 
to * without gall’), seems to admit of the same 
explanation, 

It is, however, probable that words of difierent etymology 
have infJueoced thesense-development in the Eng. and other 
Tent, langs. In the Rom. langs. the word for Gall slf.^ 
(F. gaiiet it. Sp. agalla.) was used for a swelling on 
the fetlock of a horse JFassgaUe^ wmdga&t Eng, 

WwDGALL>, and Ger. writers of the 16th c. argue that the 
word ought, being a transferred use of gal/e galhnut, to lie 
limited to this specific meaning. In Eng. the word seems 
to have been influenced (through Gall 7a) by OF. gaikr^ 
^aUr to nib, scratch, gall : possibly also by F. gak fern., 
Itch, scurf, scab (also, flaw in cloth, whence Du. gani } ; the 
source of these words is unknown, one suggestion being that 
they are derived from L. £aiia Gall 

1 . Originally, a painful swelling, pustule, or 
blister, esp. in a horse (cf. Windgall), In later 
use (? influenced by Gall v.), a sore or wound 
produced by rubbing or chafing. 

c 1000 Sax. Leeckd. IL 156 WiS horses ;5eallan, lAcna 
Sone ^eallan raid fete.]. C1440 Framp. Parv. 185/1 Galle, 
soore yn mann or beeste, sirtmius^ marista ^^marisca«, 
hseraorrhoid ?!, is *4 Barclay Cyt.^ Uplomiyskm.il^oKQ^ 
Soc.) p. ix, See how my handes are with many a gall, And 
stifle as a horde by worke continuall. X57X Saiir. P^ms 
Mefarm. xxvi. 167 Tuiche anis the gaw and yan the hors 
wif fling, Fra tyme ye spur and hit him on the quik. rfloo 
Holland Livy xxvin. xxvii. (1609) 681 Full against my will 
I touch these points, as sores and gals {vulmral that will 
not abide the rubbing. 170a Latui, Gax. No- 3^7/4 lri>^ 
or Stolen . . a brown Bay Horse, .a Gall on the near side. 
3t%5 Kingsley Westw. Bo! \1889) 329 He only got one 
shrewd gall in his thigh. 

t lb. In specific applications (see quots.). Oh, 
*575 Turberv. Faukonru 3 A$ Divers times there rise up 
knubbes upon ye feete of hawkes, as upon the feeteof Capons, 
which some call Galles and some goutes. 1741 Cmnpl. 
Fttm.-Piece m. 504 Of the Gall in Swine . . This Distemper 
shews itself by a Swelling that appears under the Jaw. 

t C* To ciem, ruby hit m tho gall : Jig to touch 
(a person) on a sore or tender point. PMoahsoL Obs, 
c 1386 Chaucer IVi/ds T. 84 Hjer is noon of vs alle If any 
wight wol clawe vs on the galle That we nel kike for he 
ieith YS sooth. 1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 97 Yet wrote 
he none ill Sauynge^ he rubbid sum vpon the gall, is^s 
Abp, Sandys Serm,^ xiv. 242 Herod heard John gladly while 
hee carped others, but hee could not abide to bee rubbed on 
the gall bimselfe. 1640 Sanderson Serm. II. 17a We shall 
scarce read a chapter, or hear a ^rmon, but we shall meet 
with something or other that seemeth to rub upon that gaul. 

2 . Jig, Something galling or exasperating ; a state 
of mental soreness or irritation. 

1591 Troub, Rakm K. Jokn 11, (1611) 104 The other 
griefe, I that's a gall indeed, To thinke that Douer ca.stle 
should hold out Gainst all assaults. 1595 Spenser Slate 
IreL (Globe) 612/2 Ihey did great hurt unto his title, and 
have left a perpetuall gall in the myndes of that people, 
#*6*^ Bp, Anmmwm Serm, x. (x66i) 462 The galsj that sin 
makes in the corpscience, are the entering of the iron into 
our soul. 1832 Lvtton Eugene A. i. ix. In a few dayc he 
might be rid of the gall and the pang, iSBo Mrs. Parr 
Amm 4* Eve xxxi. 42X This . . was a gall which of late she 
bad been frequently called upon to endure. 

f 3 . A person or thing that harasses or distresses. 
1337 .S’/, Papers Hm, IT//, II, 411 Theise men, being 
inhabited in soch a gall of the countrie as thei be, been 
soche a staye and lett to the King that onles thei be subdued, 
His Grace shall never be in securitie. xsgfl Smmm Stale 
Irel. (Glolje) 645/1 it is both a principall barre ami im- 
peachemeni unto theeves. .and also a gall agaymt all rebelis 
and outlawes. Ibid. 654/1 For if they {the Irish] might be 
sttflTred to remayne alwul the garrison . . they would . . be ever 
after such a gall and iticonvemence unto them, as that {etc.], 
•j' b. Gallittg or hara^ing effect Obs. 

1^8 Hall Chron.^ Hm. H/, 112 b, The Frenchmen, not 
able to abide the smart, and gaulm of the arrowes, fled 
a/pace. ' 

4 - A place rubbed bare ; an nnsotind stpot, fault 
or flaw ; in early rwj also a breach. Now only 

Uihn, ■ ■ . ■ ■ 

tS4S Ascham T&teaph, (Arb.) 1T4 A bowe . . not marred 
with Knot, gaule, wyndeshake, weiA Create mr pynebe. *603 
Knolles hm, Turh 1*05 They, .with great labour 
and Industrie repairing the breaches and games made by 
the artillerie. *617 Markham Cmml 11. 203 Being cofm 
into some large and even hie»vpay, without either ruttesi or 
ggtulm to occasion stumbling. *618 W. Lawson Akm OrcA 
^ Gardm (1623) 23 Young twigs are tender, if boughs or 
armes touch mid rub, if they are strong, they make great 
galls. *63^ {see Frbt s&a xj vptt Kelly Sc Prm, 
»i8 It is a good Tree that bath neither K»tp nor Gaw. 

Bmt Anglifti iL{sfea)xa Angitnp: line. To make this 
liw . . you are to take care that your hmr be round and clear, 
and free from galls, scales w frets. ia®x Greener Cm 
268 In the cheaper grades a few small shakes, galls, and 
want figure are not accounted faults, 
b. Sc A talt, dike. 

*805 Forsytis Pemtm Sevtl IL 470 The coal-field from 
Saltcoats to Oariwck .is cut .into three parts by two great 
dikes pr natural walk of whinstone. .here termed galls. 

5 . A bare spot in a field or coppice (see Gaxl v.^ 


3). In the southern U.S. a 5i>ot where the soil 
has. been washed away or exhausted. 

*573 TuasER Hnsb, li. (1878) 114 Bare plots full of galles if 
ye plow ouerthwart, and compas it then, i^a husbandlie 

g art. 1710 Hilman 7 'mser Rediv. Jan. 7 Gauls are void 
paces in Coppices which serve fjr nothing but to entice the 
Cattel into it, to its great Damage. 1790 W, Marshau. 
Midi. Counties IL 437 Gloss., Galls, vacant or bald places in 
a crop. 1813 Sir J. Cullum Bfist. Haivsted Sf Hardwick 
hi, Sandgails, spots of sand in a field where water ooxes, 
or, as w'e say, ‘spews up'; and lands where such spots are 
frequent, are called gaily lands. 1879 Miss Jackson 
Sbro/fsk. IVord’bk.^ Gail .. 13), a stiff, wet, ‘unkina', place 
in plough-land. xSgt T. N. Page Ok Virginia no The 
log cabin, set in a gall in the middle of an old field all 
grown up in sassafras. 

t 6. Filth, impurity ; Jig. ‘ the offscourings , 
refuse. Obs. [With galle o]>er glet in the first 
quot., cf. early mod.Ger. volkr galle ttnd glesz 
(Grimm), said of a rock full of unsound places. 
Cf. also Gall 7.] 

13. . A E. A Hit. P. A. 1059 Witb-outen fylbe ober galle 
ober glet. Ibid. C. 285 Thaj I be guhy of gyle as gaule of 
prophetes. 

7. Comb.f as f gall-rubbed a.y rubbed in such a 
way as to be chafed ; gall -spot, a mark produced 
by chafing. 

1725 Bradley Fa>a. Diet s. v. Pane Spartin, Take the 
Root of Elecampane . . wrap it in a Paper and rmst it soft, 
and after it is *gaU-rubb’d anti chafetl well, clap it on. X713 
Land. Gaz. No. 5157/480016 white ^Gall-spotsonherWithers. 

G^UCg^I),' sb.B Forms : 4-6 galle, 6 -7 gaul(e, 
gawle, b gawl, 5- gall, [a, F. galle ^ It. gala, Sp. 
galla (in Minsheu^^tx//m) L. galla the oak-apple, 
gall-nut ; Sp. has tslso agalla.} 

1 . An excrescence produced on trees, especially 
the oak, by the action of insects, chiefly of the 
genus Cynips. Oak-galls are largely used in the 
manufacture of ink and tannin, as well as in dyeing 
and in medicine, 

1398 Trevisa Barik, Be P. R, xvn. civ. (Tollem. MS.), 
The mall iMandragora) hab white leues. .and apples growep 
on be leues, as galles groweb on oken leuea. e 1440 Pronip. 
Parzf. 185/x Galle of appuile, or ober frute J/*, galle, oke 
appyll, galkc ), X48X Caxton Myrr. i. xviii. 57 Neyther 
montayne ne valeye . . taketh not away fro tberthe his 
roundenesse no more than the galle leueth to be rounde 
for his prickis. 1562 Turner Herbal n. 109 b, A gall is the 
fruite of an oke and spedally of the lefe. x6i6 Surfl. & 
Markh. Country Farme 28 He shall know a fruitfull and 
fertile yeare, if he see in the Oke apples, commonly called 
Gals, a Flie engendred and bred. 1697 Dsyden Virg. 
Georg. IV. 389 lb these add pounded GalKs, and Roses dry. 
x776-p6 Withering Brit, Plants (ed. 3) IL 388 The balls, 
or galls upon the leaves, are occasioned by a small insect 
with four wings. 1842 'I'ennyson Talking Oak 70, I swear 
(and eke may insects prick Each leaf into a gall). XS69 (see 
Case shy 2 c], ^ xSSa Garden 14 Oct, 335/2 Another very 
imere-sting gall i»^ the Artichoke gall . . so called from it.s 
somewhat reserobimg in form a Globe Artichoke. 

2 . altrib, and Comb. a. simple attrib,, as gall- 
knob; also in the names of various insects pro- 
ducing galls, as gall-beetle, -gnat, -inseef, -louse, 
-mite, -moth, -wasp; b. objective, as ter 
-making, -produemg adjs. Also gall-apple »= sense 
I ; gall-leaf, a lesd’ upon which a gall is formed ; 
gall-oak:, f-tree, the oak {Quercus infeciorici) 
upon wliich are produced the galls of commerce ; 
gall-steep, ‘a bath of nutgalls, for the process 
of galling in Turkey-red dyeing * (Cassell), Also 
Gall-fly, Gall-nut. 

i6ia "Woodall Surg. Male Wks. (1653) 203 *Gall-apples 
or Gak is thereto a good medicine. x8a8 Db Quincky 
Tot kite Hebr. Lady in Blackav. Mag. XX HI, 297 A i>re- 
paration of vineqar and gall-apples. x85x La yard Pop. Acc. 
DiscffiK Ninreeh vi . 117 'i'he valley of Berwari is well wooded 
with the *gall.bearing oak. X759 B. Stillincfl. Econ. Nat. 
in Misc. Tracis (1762) 86 When the ^gall-insect called 
cj'nips, has fixed her eggs in the leaves of an oak, the wound 
of the leaf swells, x^a L. F. Day Nat, in Omam. ii. 23 
In the poplar too, the prominent *^ll-knob at the base of 
the leaf-stalk is distinctly characteristic. 1865 E. Peacock 
in Atkenxum 18 Mar. 388 When tbk happens, the *gail- 
kaves become prominent objects, x868 Wood Homes 
without //. xxvi. 505 I'here are also ^gall-making insects 
among the Diptera. x88x Miss Ormerod Man, Inj, Ins. 
X79 The diseased growths formed of irregular masses of twigs 
. . are caused by thk *GaH-mite. 1597 Gerardb Herbal 
Table Eng, Names, *Gall tree, and *Gali oke with bis kinds. 
1835 Booth Analyt, Diet, 91 The Qmreus insectijera, or 
Gall-oak, is a native of Aaia. Darwin Orig. Spec. 

i. (1872) 6 IFe complex and extraordinary out-growths 
which invariably follow from the insertion of a minute dre^) 
ol^kon by a *gall-producing insect, 
wall (g§l)i vS Forms : 5-7 galle, 6 gutall, 
6-7 gaule, 6-9 gaol, 7-8 gawl^ 6-9 Sc gaw, 6- 
galL [f. Gall sh!^ ; app. orig. a back-formation 
from Gallbd ppL ; the sense may have been 
influenced by association with OF, galler ‘ to gall, 
fret, itch ; also, to rub, scrape, scrub, claw, scratch 
where it itcheth * (Cotgr.).} 

1 , irans. To make sore by chafing or rubbing, 
c X440 Promp, Partt, xSg/x Gallyn, or make gallyd, strumo. 
x$m Paijgk. sfioAi 1 a horae backe with sadell or 
otherwyse, ye rxfemUe, Ibid., I gall, as one doth® his 
buttockes with rydyufe fe me escorche ks Jesses, xte 
Shaks. Ham, v. i. X53 The toe of the Pesant com« so neere 
the heeles of our Courtier, hee galls his Kibe, xfiofi tr, Du 
Mmts Voy, Lesoani 34 My Horse, who was galrd unde** 
the Saddle- Bo'W. 1703 Moxok Meek. Exerc. »oi The Pole 


. .may draw, .your Tliigh against the underside of the Cheek 
of the Lathe, and , . Gawl, and also tire your Thigh. syS* 
Cowp. R Gilpin 76 The snorting beast began to trot, Which 
gall’d him in his seat. xSzx Joanna^ BAiLtns Met, Leg. 
Cohmdms xlii, Base irons bis noble pris’ner gall. 1844 Alb! 
Smith Ad^f. Mr. Ledbury Iv. (iSSo) 168 [His] feet were some! 
what galled with the hard walking of the previous day.s. 
f fo. To gall ojji to rub off, remove by chafing. 
i6oa M.akston Ant, Mel. n. Wks. 1856 I, 2i Her wit 
.stings, blisters, galles off the .skinne. 1677 Loud. Gaz. No. 
1220/4 A dapple gray Geltling..the hair being gauled off of 
his breast, by drawing in a Coach. 1694 Ibid. No. 3027/4 
The hair Is galled off from the off Thigh and Ribs. 

2. 1'o fret or injure (inanimate objects) by rubbing 
or contact. 

x6oo Hakluyt Voy. III. 66 The Gabrieli . . had her Cable 
gauld asunder with a piece of drilling yce. x6i8 W. Lawson 
Netu Orck. 4 Gardengifizy) 22 You shall see the tops of 
trees rubd off, their sides galled like a galled horses hacke 
1693 Evijlyn De la Quint. Compi. 6Vr«if. 19 Make several 
holes in the Earth with some Iron-Pin .. but withal so cau- 
tiously, as not to gall any of the Rout.s. 1793 Trans. Soc 
Arts XI. 2X We . . cut out every branch that was decayed 
or galled. 1796 C. IVIarhhai.l Garden, viii. (1813) xo6 Take 
care to fix the stake firmly, and Jo tie the tree so with a 
firm hay hand that it may not easily get galled. 

f 3 . To break the surface of, j^roduce furrows or 
cavities in (ground, soil ; . to fret or wash away. Obs. 

X577-87 Hoi.iNsnra) fV/nv/. III. 1223 2 'Phree men riding 
vpon tile causeie, being then ouerflowne . . clmnced to come 
into a place where the water had galled awale the earth. 
1603 K.NOLLE.S Hist. Turks (1621) 537 The light .sands in 
many places gauled deepe with the wind, wonderfully 
troubleth the wearie passengers. x 6 gx Ray Creation 1. 
<1704) 103 It would gull the ground, wa.sh away Plants by 
the Roots, overthrow House.s. 

4 . Jg. To vex, harass, oppress, (Chiefly said of 
a metaphorical ‘yoke*, ‘fetters’, or *harne.ss*.) 

X614 Raleigh Hist. World ii. i. § 12. 232 The neckes of 
rnortall men hauing been iieuer liefore gawled with the yoke 
of forraine doininion, 1796 Morse ximer. Ceog. IL 484 
I.ong^ and heavily did the I'artar yoke gall the neck of 
Ku.s.sia. a 1839 Praei> /’<«'W4-{i864) II. 129 And though its 
links be firmly set, 1 never found them gall me yet. 1863 
Geo. Eliot Romola 1, xvi, Our old Florentine nick of 
chi:x).sing a new harness when the old one galls us, 

5 . 1*0 harass or annoy in warfare (esp. with 
arrows or shot). 

1548 Hall Ckron., Hen. /7,324 b, The dastarde people 
. . galled and wounded with the shot of the arrowes. 
X577--87 Hoi.jksheo Chro/t. Ill, 966,2 With shot of the 
English archers were so curried and galled that they were 
driuen to retire. 1603 Knollks Hist. 'Turks 11621) 535 As 
much as they could shunned to encounter their enemies 
with their hor.semen, labouring only to |;au!e them with 
shot. 1697 Dkyden Virg. Georg, iv, 446 Flights of Arrows 
from the Parthian Bows, When from afar they gaul em- 
battel’d Foe.s. X73X 1 . Gray Gunnery Pref. 17 By these 
engines they ganh;d the enemy at a distance. 1814 Scott 
Ld. of Isles i. x\ix. Where iKiwinen might in ainbu.sh wait, 
..To g.'dl an entering foe. x86s M, Akniu.d Kss, Crit. vii. 
C1875) 270 'rite .surrounding multitudes galled them from a 
distance with a cl-vud of arrows. 

6. To harass or annoy mentally, render sore in 
spirit, irritate. 

*573 Harvey LeUerdk. (Camden) 18 So tliat I have 
not 3*it bene so coiirst and gald in our own Hous, as 1 am 
like hereafter to be pincht and nipt in the Regent Hous. 
*597 MontcjUMKIUK Lhe^rie Slue 1205 (juhen Hope was 
gawd into the quick. x6zx Burto.n Anal, Mel i. ii. iv. iv. 
196 Many men are as much gauled with a calumny, scurrile 
& bitter iest, a libel, a pasquili as with any misfortune 
whatscteuer. 1703 Rowe Pair Penit. i. i, 129 Ere long I 
mean, to meet ''era Face to Face And gaul 'em with my 
Triumpli. 1791 Boswell Johnson May an. 1738, Cramped 
and galled by narrow civcumhiances. X83X Lvtton Godoi- 
pkin 4 You will delight to gall their vaniiies. 
fb. intr. 'Jo gall ah to scoff at Obs. 

*599 Shaks. Hen. V, v. I 77, I haue seene you gleeking 
and galling at this Gentleman twice or thrice. 

7. mtr. 'I'o become sore or chafed, f Alsoyff. 

x6x4 B. Jonson Barth. Fair n. i, 'Phou’lt gall between 

the tongue and the teeth, with fretting, 17x2 Ramsay El 
Patie Birnic 88 He guw'd fou salr. X737 Bracken Far- 
riery Jmpr. (1736) 1, 332, i .. am very apt to gall and 
luive the Skin fretted off. Ibid. IL 161 A young Horse’s 
Back. .will fret, gall, and be ftiil of Warbles, with even the 
letist Journey. 

f b. ?'lo crack. (Cf. GALLr/;.^4.) Obs. rare"^. 
2770-4 A, Hu.nter Georg. Mss. (1803) L 535 'i'he wood 
looked well, and did not seem to gviU or warp so much as 
Fir of the same age and seasoning would have done. 

Gall (gyl ), [f. Gall traus. Dyeing. 

To impregnate with a decoction of galls. 

Xi^i [cf. Galled ppl.ai''\ xZzz Imlson Ac. Art IL 294 
$iik is dyed black as follows. After boilinj^ it with soap, 
it is galled, and afterwrads washed. i8i§3 Ure £?/<?/ Arts 
L x8o For the dyeing of rawsifk blade, it Is galled in the 
cold, with the bath of galls which lias already served for the 
black of toiled silk. 

GaUaee: see Galace, 

Galiage, Gallaglass, Gallaade, obs. fi 
Galosh, Galloqlass, Gallon. 

Gallant (g«*lflnt, gilseTit), a. and sb. Forms: 
4-6 galftmt(e, 5-8 galant(e, 5-6 Sc. gaBand, 6 
gallaata, -annt, -aunde, 6- gaBant. [a, F. 
galant (recorded from the 14th c.), pa. pple of OF. 
gakr to make merry, make a show, (connected with 
gale merrymaking * It, Sp. gak ; sk’e Gale sbl^ 
and Gala), The early senses of the adj. in Ft are : 
‘ dashing, spirited, bold ' (obsolete in Ft, bat the 
source of the prevailing sense in mod.Eng.) ; ‘gay in 
appearance, handsome, gaily attired’; and ‘fitted 


GAIaliAlSTT, 

for tlie pleasures of society, attractive in manners, 
courteous, polished The last of these gave rise in 
niod.Fr. to the specialized senses 'politely attentive 
to women’, and * amorous, amatory’, which were 
adopted into Eng, in the 17 th c,, and are usually 
distinguished by the accentuation gaila’nt The 
lt..gaiaftte, courteous, honourable, and Sp. galantCi 
gaily dressed, ^^T\^)A'^^galmi,galano gaily dressed, 
seemed to have been adopted from French. The 
use as sb., which is recorded in Eng. somewhat 
earlier than the adjectival use, was adopted from 
Fr., in which language all the senses of the sb. had 
been developed. 

The origin of the OFr. verb f'aler is disputed. The view 
of I>iez, that it was £ the OHG. getl-VilS,, Gole, wanton, 
is now abandoned, as the nonnaf Central French form on 
that supposition should begin with /; the form galsr (for 
which ivahr occurs as a variant) points to an original 
initial w. Hence most recent scholars regard the vb, as ad. 
OHG. walldfi to wander, go on pilgrimage ; but the transi- 
tion of sense offers difficulties that are not fully cleared up.] 

A. adj. 

1, Gorgeous or showy in appearance, finely- 
dressed, smart, arch. 

c 14ZO Lydg. Assemb. 296 Then was there .set the 

f od Cnpido, All fresshe & galaunt & costlew in aray. 1508 
'iSHER 7 Penit. Ps. cxxs. Wks. (1876) 203 By wantones.se 
of wordes, by wanton lokes, galant apparayle of thy body, 
[etc.] 1551 Robinson _tr. MarAs UUp. ii. (1&95) 132 The 
houses be curiously builded, after a gorgiouse and gallaunt 
sort. 1578 T. N- tx.Conq. IV. India 139 The Mexican brought 
; .garments of Gotten exceeding gallant. 1589 R. Robinson 
Gold. Mtrr, (Chetham Soc.) 2 And in a galland garden 
stood this famous Dame. 1507 Gerarde Herbal n. Ixxi. 
302 On the top of the stalice standeth a mo.st gallant 
flower verie double. 1598 Barret Tkeor. Warres n. i. 20 
He shall alwaiesgo gallant and well armed. 1617 Markham 
Canal, vr. 35 The brauelier will your horses maine or taile 
curie, and the gallanter it will appeare to the beholders. 
1665-76 Rea Flora 75 It bearetli the biggest, doublest, and 
gallantest flower of all the double Daffodils. X67X Lend. 
Getz. No. 544/3 She appeared extraordinary rich and gallant, 
bein^ adorned with great quantitie.s of Pearls, and other 
precious stones. 1794 Burns Gong^ Young yam/e, Young 
Jamie, pride of al the plain, Sae gallant and sae gay a swain. 
1809 W. Irving Knickerh. m. iv. (1849) 164 , 1 must confess 
these gallant garments were rather short. 1897 Daily 
Ne^tfS 30 Mar. 5^3 The Lord Mayor of Dublin, accom- 
panied by the High Sheriff and the Town Clerk, gallant 
m scarlet robes, ermine trimmed. 

fb. Of language: Full of showy expressions, 
ornate, specious. Ohs. 

1484 Caxton Chwalry 77 The armes with whiche le- 
cherye warreth chastyte ben yongthe beaulte queynt ves- 
tures and galaunt falshede. 1552 Huloet, Gaye or galaunt 
speach, phaleratus sernto. 

1 2. Of women : F ine-looking, handsome. Obs. 
1552 Huloet, Galaunt 'n^axOx^bellula. 1579 Lvly Kupkues 
(Arb.) 51 This gallant girle, more faire then fortunate, and 
yet more fortunate then faithful. 1613 Withers Abuses 
Siript ^ IVkipt u. ii, Some gallant Lasse along before iiim 
s.weeps. ? 1650 Don Beliianis 173 The gallant Princess 
Per.siana. 

f 3. Suited to fashionable society; indulging in 
social gaiety or display ; attractive in manners, 
polished, courtier-like. Obs, 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xix. 6 Gif I be galland, lusty and 
blyth. 1548 Latimer Plougkej's (Arb.) 25 Thei hauke, 
thei hunt, thei card, they dyce, they pastyme in theyr 
prelacies with galaunte gentlemen. 1583 Stubbes Anat. 
Abus. 1. (1879)98 He is but a beast that.. would abstaine 
from such gallant pa.styme. 

absoL 1645 W aller Of her Chamber 15 The Gay, the 
wise, the gallant, and the grave. 

4:. loosely^ as a general epithet of admiration or 
praise: Excellent, splendid, 'fine’, 'grand’. Cf. 
Bbave a. 3 . Now rare exc. with mixture of sense 
1 or 5 . 

3^539 Taverner Erasm, Prov. (1552) 24 Nothynge is .so 
galaunt, so excellent, that can longe content the mynde. 
i6»3 Bingham Xetiophon 84 It was a gallant sight, to behold 
the army standing so imbauelled in the field. 1641 French 
pistilL V, (1651) 124 A few drops, .put into any Wine giveth 
it a gallant relish. ^ 1649 J. H. Moimt to Pari. Adv. Learn. 
16 Our Accademies teach . . the gallantest Theories of 
knowledge, 1662 R. Mathew Uni. Akh. § 33, 29 He 
presently fell asleep, and also into a gallant breathing sweat. 
1676 J. Cooke Marrow Chirttrg. 8x9 Campbore . . given in 
cooling Juleps. .i.s gallant to quench violent heat in Malign 
Fevers. 1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 78 Here was 
also a stable of gallant horses, 1812 Sporting Mag. XXX IX. 
185 A fox was run on Saturday .. in a very gallant style. 
1851 Thackeray JSng. Htmi. iv. (1858) 174 They played 
for gallant stakes — the bold men of those days, 

D. often used as an admiring epithet for a ship : 
' Noble ’, stately ; now usually with mixture of sense 
5 and some notion of personification. 

1583 Stanyhurst jFlneis i. (Arb.) 21 Three gallant vessels. 
1610 Shaks. Temp. v. i. 237 Our royalb good, and gallant 
Ship. 1757 Gray Bard ir. ii, In gallant trim the gilded ves.sel 
goes. X790 CowPER My MoihePs Piet 88 A gallant bark 
from Albion's coast. X838 Prescott Ferd. <5- Is. II. n. iv. 
450 A more gallant and beautiful armada never before 
quitted the shores of Spain. 1868 Gladstone y-uv, Mundi 
h. (1870) 55 We may consider the name of the ship Argo as 
meaning..' stout’, able to do battle with the waves, as we 
now say a good or a gallant ship. 

6 . Chivalrously brave, full of noble daring. 

X596 Shaks. i Hen. iVy iv. iv. 26 And there is my Lord of 
Worce.srer, And a Head of gallant Warriors, Noble Gentle- 
men. 1597 7“ 2 Hen. IVy HI. ii. 68. 1611 Coryat 
dities 236 Like a peereiesse Monarch garded with many 
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legions of the gallante.st Worthies. X663 Butler Hud. t, 
u. 249 The gallant Bruin raarchM next him. X713 Steele 
Guardian No. 18 T* 6 Our galant countryman, Sir Philip 
Sydney. 1769 yuntns Lett, xv, 64 These gallant, well- 
disciplined troops. 1781 Gibbon DecL ^ Fall III. 172 The 
gallant answer which checked the an-ogance of that ambitious 
prince. 1845 S. Austin Ranke*s Hist. Ref. HI. 639 He. . 
had all the parts and qualities of a gallant soldier. 1859 
SvaxMs Self-Help i, (i860) 10 The gallantest of British sea- 
men. 1868 Milman St, Pauls 426 Sherlock made a gallant 
defence. 

qua.si-n!/fiy. 1590 Shaks. Midsi N. i. ii. 25 (Qo.) A louer 
that kils himselfe, most gallant [1623 gallantly], for lone. 

b. Used, esp. in parliamentary language, as the 
conventional epithet of a military or naval officer. 

187s Lucy Diary Two Pari. (1885) I. 49 The gallant 
captain always begins to address the House in a breathless, 
gasping manner. Ibid. 81 'J’he hon. and gallant gentleman. 

6 . ^Usually galla-nt). Markedly polite and 
attentive to the female sex. 

<zx68o Butler Rem. ft j^g) 1 . 216 Th’ antique Sage, 
that was gallant t’ a Goo.se. X72B-46 Thomson Spring 584 
The gay troops begin In gallant thought to plume the 
painted wing. 1733 Pope Kp. Bathurst -yaj Gallant and 
gay in Cliveden's proud alcove. The bow’r of wanton 
Shrew.sbury and love. 1754 Richardson Grandison (1781) 
VI. xxiv. 137 Sir Charles fell immediately into the easiest 
(shall I say the gallantest ?) the most agreeable conversa- 
tion. 1798 Jane Austen Northang. Abb. xiii, The general 
attended her himself to the street-door, saying everything 
gallant as they went down stairs. 

7. (Usually galla'nt.) Of or pertaining to (sexual) 
love, amorous, amatory. Now somewhat rare, 

1673 Deyden Marr. a la Mode in. i, 'I'he Billets doux. , 
are so French, so gallant and .so tendre. 1724 Swift 
Corlnna 29 Her common-place book all gallant is.. She 
pours it out in Atalantis. X774 Chksterf. Lett. (1792) I. 
Ixvi. 185 A little gallant history, which must contain a great 
deal of love., the .subject must be a love affair. 1849 
Ticknor Span. Lit. II. xxix. 529 7 ioiey Some of the contents 
of which are too gallant to be very nun-like. 

8 . Comb., as gallant-hearted, -minded adjs. ; 
t gallant-springing a., ‘ growing up in beauty * 
(Schmidt). 

1594 Shaks. Rick, Ilf i. iv. 227 When gallant springing 
hraue Plantagenet . . was strucke dead by thee. 1598 
Barret Tkeor. IVarres Pref. 5 All gallant minded gentle- 
men. X848 Dickens Dombey xxxii, His hopes of the 
generous, handsome, gallant-hearted youth.. began to fade. 

B. sb. 

1. A man of fashion and pleasure ; a fine gentle- 
man. (Sometimes with added notion of A. 5 .) arch, 
1388 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 1 . 274 GalauntesCareljpurs penyles. 
1430-40 Lydg. Bochas v. xxv. (1554) 138 b, Thei toke a 
galaunt, borne of lowe linage, Called Prompalu.s . . And 
affirmed . . how he was sonne and iust heire m substance 
To Epiphanes. 15x3 Douglas Mneis ix, xti. 200^ llkane 
ane hundreth fallowy.s reddy boun Of joung gallandis. 1598 
Barckley P'elic. Man 11631) 622 Though the Italian ts think 
thee rude, because in all things thou doest not imitate them. 
1627 Drayton Agincrt, ccxciv, That braue French Gallant, 
when the fight began. Whose lease of Lackies ambled by 
his side, Himselfe a Lacky now most basely ran, 1633 
Bp. Hall Hard Texts 608 All the stout gallants of J udasa 
do roare and lament. 1645 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 1 * 

The streets are full of gallant.s, 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. ii. 
Introd. 89 Brave Galants do my Pilgrim hug and love. 1719 
D'Urfey Pills V. 349 Ye Side-Box Gallants, whom the 
vulgar call Beaus. 1789 Burns Song Poet. Wks, (Globe) 
251 My Harry was a gallant gay. 1810 Scott Lady of L, 

I. iv, And many a gallant, stayed per-force, Was fain to 
breath his faltering horse, 1828 — F. M. Perth ii, The 
young gallants of the Royal Court. 1874 Green Slwrt H isi, 
vii. § 5. 389 Gallants gambled away a fortune at a sitting. 

-f b. Of a woman : A fashionably attired beauty. 

€ 1550 Lusty yuventus Civ b, Now by the ma.sse I per- 
cejme that she is a gallaunde. 1606 Dekker Sev. Sinnes 
Induct. (Arb:) 8 I'hou [London] that wert before the only 
Gallant and Minion of the world. 1662 Pei ys Diary 4 
Sept., She would fain be a gallant. 

1 2. Used in the vocative as a courteous mode of 
address, esf. in plural; ■=' Gentlemen ’. Also with 
playful or semi -ironical tone, as in this gallant = 

‘ this fine fellow ’. Obs, 

c 1470 Henry Wallace vin, 1022 Had we 500 gallandis 
doun, On the playn ground, thai wald mor sobyr be. c 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxii. 477 Reynawde called ten of 
his folke and sayd to theym, ‘ Galantes [Fr. Barons], goo fet 
me the duke rychard 1501 Douglas Pat. H on. ni. 2 1 Then 
suddanelie my keipar to me said, A.scend galland. 1591 
Shaks. x Hen. VI, iii. ii. 41 God morrow Gallants, want ye 
Corn for Bread? 1633 T. Stafford Pac.Hib. n. vi. 162 
Whereby the indifferent Reader may jttrce'me with what pre- 
pared hatred, and prepensed malice this Gallant was affected. 
1669 Dryden 'Tyrannic Lave 'EyM. ii CJallants, look to 't. 
17x4 Pope Epil. to ' fane Shore ’ 24 Faith, gallants, board 
with saints, and bed with .rinners. 18x0 Scott Lady of L. v. 
xvii, Exclaim not, gallants 1 question not. 

tb. fl. One’s (military) followers. Obs. 

1536 Skelton Magnyf, 1526 Galba, whom his galantys 
garde for aga.spe. x55S J. Proctor Hist. Wyat's Rebell, 
in Arb. Gamer VI 11 . 49 Being roughly charged therewith 
by Wyat and others his gallants. 

3. (Sometimes One who pays court 

to ladies, a ladies’ man. Now somewhat rare. 
Also, a lover ; in a bad sense, a paramour. 

a X450 Knt, de la Toitr (1868) 6$ He toke alle her iuellys 
and rynges that was geuen her by galauntys forto haue had 
her to do foly. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. n. i. 22 One that is 
well-nye wome to peeces with age To show himselfe a yong 
Gallant. X664 Chas. II in J olia Cdvtwrlght Henrietta ^ 
Orleans itZg^] 153 A handsome face without mony has but 
few galants, upon the score of marriage. x6gx Dryden 
K. Arthur Epil. 41 And he that likes the music and the 


; GAIiIiAIfT. ■ 

play Shall be my favourite gallant to-day. 1 708 BrlK Apollo 
No- 31. 3/2 And loose a Gallant by resenting a kiss. 1773 
H. Walpole Lett, to Mann (1857) VI. 20 Pride was their 
mother, and whoever she laid them to. Hypocrisy vras 
her galant. 1774 Goldsm. Retal, 65 His_ gallants are all 
faultless, his women divine. Nat. Hist, (1776) V. 290 
When the female [pigeon] admits _the addresses of a new 
gallant. 1875 Fortnum Plajolica vii. 63 Small plates. . which 
It was then the fashion for gallants to preseri t,^ filled with 
preserves or confetti, to ladies. x886 A. Arnold in A cademy 
18 Dec. 404 How few nowadays use the word ‘gallant’ to 
describe a lady’s man. , . 

*1! 4. Given by Gerarde as the name of a kind of 
Anemone. 

1597 QT.aKoxyR Herbal Table Eng. Names, Gallant, that 
is Anemone, Windflower, 1667 Skinner EtymoL Bot., 
Gallant, Anemone, sic dicta ob eximiam floium pulchri- 
tudinem. 

1 5. Naut. A name formerly applied to ' all flags 
borne on the mizen-mast ’ (Adm. Smyth). Cbs, 
Gallant (galse-nt, g£3e-lant), v, [f. the adj.] 

I. (? stressed 

1. inir. To play the gallant or dandy, to 'cut 
a dash’. k\%Q to gallant it. rare, 
xQdBMACnm Dtmib. Knt. l, B ab, Be patient wench, and 
thou shalt shortly see me gallant it with the best, i883 Light- 
hall Yng. Seigneur 74 As Papal Zouave, he embarked for 
Rome to gallant in voluminous trousers on four sous a day. 

trans. To make gallant or fine, to deck out in 
a showy manner. Obs. 

1614 J. Cooke Tn Qnogtie I 3b, Enter Bubble gallanted.” 
Buh. How Apparell makes a man respected; the very 
children in the streete do adore mee. 

II. (Usually stressed galla'nt.') 

3. hitr. To play the gallant, flirt, dally with. 
Also to gallant it. 

1744 E. Heywood Female Spectator (1748) L 97 She., 
gallants it with every pretty fellow she comes in company 
with. 1749 Garrick I. Wks. 1798 1. 17 i’lllay.sixto four 
that he has been gallanting with some of the beauties of 
antiquity. 1809 Mar. Edgeworth Manoeuvring x , Cappiin 
Jemmison went on shore to , , spend his time in great dissi- 
pation . . eating, dressing, dancing, gallanting. X859 Sala 
y w. round Clack (j 86 t) 71 Now we are in Horace Walpole’s 
time, and the macaroni-cynic of Strawberry Hill is gallant- 
ing in the Mall with 1-ady Caroline Petersham. 1888 Snod- 
grass Heme's Wit, etc. (ed. 2) 208 Nor .. did he gallant 
with the crowned relatives of the Caesars. 

iransf. 1762 Stevenson Crazy 'Pales 27 A Horse gallant- 
ing with a Mare. 1847 Blackiv. Mag, LXI L 666 Small must 
have been the population, when these.. great inexpressibles, 
gallanted with the ladies’ large hoop farthingales, 
b. To gad about idly, ' gallivant Sc. 

X804 Tarras Poems 143 In kirk-yard drear they may 
gallant, An’ mak his turf their fav’rite haunt, xSaa GaLT 
Steam-boat vii. 141 It is . . believed . . that the witches are 
in the practice of gallanting over field and flood . . in the shape 
of cats and raawkins. 1825-80 Jamieson s.v., Women who 
gad about idly, and with the appearance of lightness, in 
the company of men, are .said to gallant with theih. 

4. trails. To play the gallant to (a woman), pay 
court or lover-like attentions to, flirt with. 

1672 J. Lacy Dumb Lady in. ^7, I find the Doctor has 
a mind to gallant me. 1769 hike, la Ann, Reg, 168/1 Abbes 
are always gallanting the ladies, xSiy Mar. Edgeworth 
Harm'ngton (1832) 151 He was gallanting the Polish lady. 
1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xvi. iii. VI. 165 'That youngDureh- 
laucht. .whom we saw gallanting the little girl, .some years 
ago. 1883 A. Dobson Fulding vii. 181 When he visits a 
friend or gallants the ladies. 

transf 1717 Cibber Non-yurorw, He u.s’d to make the 
Maids* lock up the Turky-cocks every Saturday Night, for 
fear they should gallant the Hens on a Sundajt ciSSo 
Arab. Nts. (Rtldg.) ii The cock, .was gallanting one of his 
hens- 

fb. To caress (a band) gallantly. Ohs, 
x^z Dryden Assignation in. i, I have tried every bar 
[of the grate] many a fair time over ; and at last have lound 
out one, where a hand may get through, and be gallanted. 

5. esjp. To act as cavalier or escort to i^a lady), to 
attend or conduct (her) to some place. 

1690 Crovvne Etig. Friar 1. 4 Young Ranter talks to her, 
gallants to her coach, follows her home. X72S Vanrr. & Cm. 
Prov, Husb. HI. i, 'i'he ladies, .wanted you to help gallant 
them. X814 Miss Mitford in L'Estrange Life (1870) 1. 
280 The . . House of Commons, where we were gallanted by 
half a dozen members. 1872 Geo. Eliot MiddUm, I, 
Ladislaw gallants her about sometimes. 

b. In a wider sense : To conduct, e’=;cort, convey. 
x8o6 W. Irving in Life ^'Lett. (1864) 1. 170 Show this scrawl 
to nobody, but gallant it, as quick as possible, to the fire- 
1807-8 — Salmag. (1824) 196 His first care, on makuig 
a new acquaintance, is 10 gallant him to old Cockloft’s. 
18x7 Lady Granville Lett, (1894' I. 119 Mr. Agar Ellis, 
whom I invited, carried there, and gallanted about. 1841 
Catlin N. Amer. Did. {1844) 11. xxxvii. 46 The one 
[buffalo] which I saw fit to gallant over the plain alone. - 
led me a hard chase. 1854 Haw^thorne Eng. Note-bks. 
(1883) 1. 441 The little black steamer., sometimes gallanting 
a tall ship in and out. 

1 6 . To gallant a fan. a. (see quot. a 1 700). b. 
(? a misapprehensioii.) To handle or manipulate a 
fan. Obs. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet, Cant. Crew, Gallant a Fan, to break 
it with Design, on Purpose to have the. .Favour to Present 
a better. X7xx Addison Sped. No. r 10, I teach 
young Gentlemen the whole Art of Gallanting a Fan. N.B. 
I have several little plain Fans made for this U.se, to avoid 
Expence. 1748 Richardson Clarissa V. 303 Charlotte 
galantingher fan, andswimming over the floor without touch- 
mgit. 1754 ~ Grandison {xZxx) HI. iv. 24 Galanting her fan. 
Hence Gallanting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1664 Butler Hud, ii. L 644, I rather hop’d I should no 
more Hear from you o’ th’ gallanting score. X707 Reflex, 
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Upon, Ridfctile x'3^'^ Amours, Adventures, gallanting Stories. 
t7%S M- DAViKS^///ev/. A’r/V. I. 21 I'he Gallanting Pamph- 
let stiled The Pastime of Pleasure. 1797 Monthly Mag. 
ni. 537 Pfe was of a gallanting turn, although he only made 
love to old ladies. 1819 J. H. Vaux Mem, IL 30 She 
vi'ould, by artful gallanting with a gentleman, facilitate 
my design upon his pockets. 1830 Galt Laivrie T.w. xi. 
{1849) 77 To spend money in such gallanting was a thing 
I had never thought of. 1869 Latest News 10 Oct. 6 
Young men wlvo do their gallanting away from the city. 

Gailantee, var. Galanty. 

Ga’llantliood, rare-'^, [f. Gallant sh, + 
-HOOD.] ‘Gallants’ collectively, chivalry. 

1881 Palgrave FIs. Eng. 134 Half our best treasures of 
gallanthood there, with axe and with glaive. 
tGaUantify, z', Oits. rare, [f. Gallant P 
-(Oft.] /m/w. (See qiiot.). 

1673 J. Lacy Dumb Lady i. 6 Isa. Sirrah, talk of poisoning 
my children, and PI have thee .so gallantified. Dr. Gallanti- 
fied? prethee what’s that, WifeV Isa. Tobe gailantihed, is 
to be soundly cudgel’d, sirrah. 

G Allan. txae, var. Galantine. 
t.Ga’Ilailtise. Ok. [a. OK, gaiattlmy f. 
galant Gallant a. : see -ice.] Gallantry, gallant 
bearing, courtliness. 

>1520 Treat. Galauut (1860) 12 Our gentylnes for 
galaunty.se haue we lefte there. 1566 Painter /V f4 PAvis'. 
152 The thousand slippery sleightes of Love.s gullaritise. 
1391 Sylvester Du Barias i. vi. go6 Wham all the Showes 
of State . . Gray-headed Senate and Youth’s gallantise 
Grac’t not so much, as onely this Device. 1396 Li/k 
Scanderbeg 10 The gallantise and bravery of thy youth, 
t Gallautish, a. Sc. Oh. [f. Gallant sk or a. 
+ -isH.j V Fond of display. 

1803 Bruce Diss. Suprem. in Li/e^ Nnox '1813) 1. 421 A 
weak, fickle, freakish, bigotted gallahtishor imperious woman. 

t GaHaati'SSimo. Oh. rare. (tx.lt.galanIiS- 
stma, SLiperl. of galante Gallant a.'} As a mode 
of address =» Most gallant sir ! 

X684 J' Lacy Sir H. Buffoon ii. ii, But why, my Gallantis- 
simo’s, do you not address to the rich Heiresses? 
Galla*o.ti55,e (gDe-lantab)., v. Now rare. [f. 
Gallant +■ -ize, Cf. F. galantiser to treat with 
gallantry.] 

1. intr. To play the gallant ; esp.in to gailaniize ii. 

1603 Florid Mmtaigtie in, v, (1632* 490 So they may 

galjantize and flush it in noveltie. 16 xx Cotgr., se Gar. 
gitiser^ to flaunt, braue, or gallantize it. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), T'o Gallantize., to play the Gallant. xSoy-S W. 
Irving Salmag. (1824) 325 They do ponder on noughte but 
how to gallantize it at balls, routs, and fandangoes. 

2. tram. To play the gaiiaut to woman) j to 
court. 

1738 Morgan IL iii. 239 The meanest.. never 

furnish their Visitors with such opportunities of gallantizing 
their wives, as the French and other Novelists, .would, 
insinuate, Eliza Stanley tr. Hisi. Prince 'J'iti 22 

A certain Privy Counsellor, who. .gallantised all the young 
Girls he came near. 1873 Lytton Parmofis ix. iit* There 
was a gal . .whom I gallantised. 
jRallaiitly (goedantli, galt^-ntli), adv. [f. 
Gallant a. + -ly In a gallant manner. 

1. In gorgeoGS style, showily. 

x^ L iTiMER Fruit/. Se^m. (1575^ ii. 148 Our Clergymen 
whiche go so gallauntly now a dayes. I heare say that some 
ofthem wear© Veluet shoes and Yeluet .slyppers. x^3 Breton 
L'lenrish on Fancy {Geos&xt) it ft Thus shall you see her Bed 
and Chamber, bruuely deckte : And every roome , .set out in 
each respect, so j^aliantlie. xiSoa Knollks Hist, Turks 
11621) 1260 A gara of an hundred tall souldiours, gallantly 
apparelled all in blew, xdso Fuller Phga/t u*. vL no On 
her wedding-day, bow gallantly does she come forth as 
a Bride adorned for her husband ? 1753 Hanway 7>v*r/. 
(1762) L iii. xx.’cii. 139 A party of fifty per.sous, gallantly 
dressed, well mounted and armed. x8sx Lonof. Gold. Leg. 
m. In front o/CatkedraL 23 A crowd. .Gaily and gallantly 
arrayed I 

2 . In an excellent manner, splendidly, finely. 

X5S3 Huloet, Galaumly, belle, poUiU, pollueibiliter. 

X5^ Greene Pandasio (ifo7) 23 Which attire became her 
so gallantly, as shee seemed to be the Goddess© Flora her 
selfe. X719 De Foe Crusoe u . ix, I'hey were gallantly armed. 
X838 I.« K. L.«iNix>N Leg. Teignmouth ii, And gallantly the 
w'hite sails swept On, on before the wind. 

3. In a brave or Siurited manner, courageously, 
heroically. 

1590 Skakr. Mtds. N, I. ii, 23 fFo,' A Louer that kills 
himself© most gailantly for loue. 1633 Sir E. Nicholas in 
N. Papers i. Camden) Ii. 37 Lo, Taffaiwweared gallantly that 
he appeared not there as a tale-carrier. a 1674 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. vin. § 14 The foot behaved themselves very 
gallantly, X77A Fletcher Doeir. Grace fy fmike Wks, 
X793 IV. 193 I’hey fouglit gallantly fur many glorious 
truths. 18^ James Louis X/F, I. 137 The place was 
gallantly defended.. by the garn.son, 1856 Frouhe Hist. 
Mng. L 357 * Threaten such things to rich and dainty folk, 
which have their hope in this world \ answered Elston, 
gallantly, ‘ we fear them not 

4s. With courtesy or politeness, esp. in the 
exaggerated style of a gallant or courtier ; in recent 
use, only of behaviour towards women. 

t6tt Cdtgr., Gaillardemmt . . gallantly, like a gallant. 
1693 Deydrn Si. Evremonfs Ess. 343 One may »y seriously 
of it, what has been gallantly said of Love, ‘All other 
Pleasures are not worth its Pains*. X763 H, Waliole 
Oirmio v, (17981 83 The latter retired ..gallantly telling 
the prince, that his dauuhter should amuse his highness, 
until himself could attend him. z8oo Mrs. Hmvky Plour. 
imy Fam. 1. 253 Lord Wilmington, snatching her land, 

S alWtly pressed it to his lips. 18x4 Hcort IFm. xy, 
C«-lvor said, very gallantly, he would never raise hk 
hand a grey head that was so much respected a» 


my father's. 1863 Miss Clayton II. 268 The 

Colonel, .gallantly conducted her to the door. 
GallailtB.eSS (gselantncs). Now rare. [f. 
Gallant a. + -ness.] The quality or state of being 
gallant, in various senses, 
c X430 in Rei. Ant. I. 75 Sum pepyl that levyn now on 
dayes, Ar niekyl^ set on galantnesse. xsss Eden Decades 
209 margin. Their galantnes in the warres. 1373 Turberv. 
Fanlconrie 151 His gadding moode and gaUantnesse of 
minde. x6o8-it Br. Mall Epist. vi. vi, In gaUantnesse of 
spirit without haughtiuesse. « 1639 W. Whatkley 
types I. xix. 11640) 102 Any gaUantnesse of attire or house- 
roome, ax6sz J, Smith Set. Disc. ix. 432 That bravery 
and gallantness . . is nothing else but the swelling of their 
own unbounded pride and vain-glory. 1706 Phillips {ed. 
Kersey), Gallantry, or Gallantness, courteous Behaviour, 
Geuteelness. . ; Courtship ; also Bravery, remarkable cour- 
age. X72X-93 Bailey, Gallantness, Intrigue or Amour, 
t GaUautrisse, W. Oh. rare. [f. Gallantry 
+ -IZE .3 Only in 7 0 gallanirize it \ to indulge one’s 
propensity for gallantry. » Gallantize. 

^ a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais nt. viii. 71 'I he more fiaimt- 
ingly to gailantrize it pour plus gorgias esire\, 

Gallantry (gm-lantri). [ad. F. galanterie, 
{. galant Gallant a. and sh . : see -ekv.J 
fl. Gallants collectively; gentry, fashionable 
people. Oh. 

1606 .StiAKS. Tr. 4- Cr. ni. i. 149 Hector . . and all the 
gallantry of Troy, a X63S Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 33 
So were likewise the Civill wars of BVance . . the Fence- 
schools that inured the youth and Gallantry of the Kingdom. 
x66o Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 357, I went to Hyde Park, 
where was His Majesty, and abundance of gallantry. x(^ 
R. Holme Armoury m. 209 i, I .shall next proceed to give 
you some examples of Countrey fashions . . not of the Gal- 
lantry of those Countreys.. but of the commonalty, 
t 2. Fine or gay appearance or show, splendour, 
magnificence. Oh. 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage vii. viii.6g3 They liued miserably, 
yet lor gallantry ware bones and peeces of dried flesh about 
their neckes. 1650 Fuller Pisgak m. i. 4it The old men. . 
whocouldcall to iidnde the greatness and gallantry of thefor- 
merl l'emplel. i66a Stilungfu Grig. Sacr, Ep, Ded. Aij, 
I’hey seem to envy the gallantry of Peacock.s, and strive to 
outvy them in the gayety of their PI tunes. *724 R, Welton 
Substance Chr. Faith 19 In whatever gallantry a man 
appear.s upon the stage, he must retire, and l>e undress’d. 
x8ax Strutt Sports 4 Past. Introd. 5 The pomp and 
gallantry that we And recorded with poetical exaggeration 
tu the legend.s of knight-errantry. 

f b. A form of display or adornment ; an elegant 
practice or habit. Oh. 

X633 A, H. Part hen. Sacra xvii. iqx The greatest gallantrie 
of Ladies, is to haue them [pearls] dangling at their eares by 
half dozens. 1650 Bulwkr Anthropomet. ix. 103 tThey] 
bore holes in their Cheeks for a Gallantry. 1720 Mrs. 
Manley Power of Lane WtAiXS x6 Justs and Tournaments 
were then the greatest gallantry of the Age. 

f c. concr. in pL Pretty things, knick-knacks. 
Cf. Y. galanterie. Oh. 

X687 Land, Gaz. No, 222x^7 Great quantities of Sweet- 
Meats, Aqua-Frescas, and other Galantnes. X716 Lady 
M, W. Montagu Let. to CVm Mar 14 Sept., Besides 
these a set of fme china for the tea-table, enchased in gold, 
japan trunks, fans, and many gallantries of the same nature. 
c X720 - Lett. (1837) n. 47 Every matron, .saluted her with 
a compliment and a present, some of jewels, others of pieces 
of stuff, handkerchiefs, or little ganantrifc.s of that nature. 

3. Bravery, dashing courage, heroic bearing, 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. vi. § 250 Sir John Berkly . . 
with great diligence, and galantry, visiting all places in 
Devon . .took many Prisoners of name. 1688 in Guteh Coll . 
Cur. I. 379 The Bishops Council behav’d themselves in this 
weighty matter with a great deal of gallantry and plainness. 
1760 Junius Lett. xxv. 116 With the unpremeditated 
gallantry of a soldier. xSax Elfhinstonb Hist, IncL II. 
307 He defended himself with great gallantry. 1836 
Emerson Eng. I'raits, Times Wks, (Bohiy IE ttp Hence, 
too, the heat and gallantry of its onset. 

t b. A brave or gallant deed. Oh. 

163a F. Kirkman C/erio ^ Lozia xpo He took the Bassa, 
and with this handful of men performed a world of 
gallantries, x^x Tate in Petty* s Pol. Anai. Ep. Bed. 
A iij b. But a single Gallantry appear'd not sufficient for the 
Heir of Ormond. 17x1 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) 1. 20 The 
crusades, the rescuing of holy lands, and such devout 
gaUantrys are in less r«que.st than formerly. 

t4. Excellence. Oh. 

1630 Fuller Pngeth tu xi. 228 The gallantry of his 
strength. 1657 R. Ligon Earbauimrs 87 It was a strong and 
lofty Plant, and so vigorous, as- .to forbid all Weeds to grow 
very neer it ; so thirstily it suck't the earth for nourishment, 
to maintain its own health and gallantry. 

5. Courtliness or devotion to the female sex, 
polite or courteous bearing or attention to ladies. 

x^3 Otway Aldbiades ni, i, I may believe it Gallantry, 
not Love. 1746 W, Harris m Prw. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury 
1, 46 His Grace shows as much g-aUantry as ever to a certain' 
maid of honour, x8»3 LrrroN Zieci 11 Glyndon accosted 
Isabel with im{«is»ioiied gallantry. X84X-4 Emerskin Ess., 
Lave Wks. (Bohn) I, 78 From exchanging glances, they 
advance to acts of courtesy, [and] of gai&ntry, 

t b. Loyalty, devotion (to a monarch). Ohs. 

1648 H&miiim Papers (Camden) xooj, I hojpe your Lop* 
great© goc^nesse and jgalautry to the ICing will defend him 
fram so high a miserie. 

6 . A polite or gallant action or speech, a courtesy. 
1673 Dryosn Marr. A la Mode il l The prince, .said 

a thousand gallantries, xyoa Steele Fumral n. (1734) 37 
Here’s the Lute . . hold the Soag upon your Hat. .Tls 
a pretty Gallantry to a Rclatloiu Pom Hor. Eput. 
IL i, 145 The Soldier brwth'd the Gailantri«i of France, 
X838 Dickens O. 'TmiseKsM^To exchange a few gallantries 
with the lady. *896 Daify Nem lA Oct. s/a Men are polite 


because they think women inferior to them. If they looked 
upon m as their equals, these stupid gallantries would cease. 

7 . I'he occupation or behaviour of a gallant. 

X633 Massinger & Field Fatal Dozvry v. 1, I’m of your 

sect, and my gallantry but a dream. 1663 Boyle Occas. 
Rejt V. ix. (1 845) 331 Those Excesses, that are misnam’d 
Gallantry, xyix Pope Teinp. Fame 381 The men of plea.sure, 
dress, and gallantry. 1714 Addison Sped, No. 576 f % 
A range of broken Windows, and other the like Monuments 
of Wit and Galantry. x88o L. Stephen Pope iv. loi His 
[Pope’s] frame was not adapted for the robust gallantry oI 
the time. 

8 . Amorous intercourse or intrigue. 

X678 D'chess Cleveland Let, to Chas. 11 in Miss Berry 
Soc. Life Eng. P'r. (1831) 91 All the world knew that alt 
things of gallantry were at an end with you and 1. 1704 
Swift Meek. Operai. Spirit in T. Tub, etc. 317 All Com- 
panions of great Skill and Practice in Affairs of Gallantry. 

Chesterfield's Leii.^ 079 ^) I* Advt. 14 Gallantry with 
married women. 1774 T. Huichinson Diary 15 Sept. I, 
iu-2 She was not without a charge of gallantry. 1819 Byron 
jtmn I. Ixiii, What men call gallantry, and gods adultery. 
X874 PusKY Lent. Ser/n. 28 Persons .. notorious for their 
immorality igallantry, the world calls it). 

f b. An intrigue with one of the oppo.site sex. 
1706-7 Farquhar BeatiX Sirat. n. 1, I’he French are 
a People tliat can’t live without their Gallantries, 1737 
Swift, etc. Mem.^ P. P. Misc. IL 272 , 1 layed aside the 
powder'd Gallantries of my Youth. 1730 ([.‘hesteup. Lett. 
(1774) II 1 . 28 Every B’rencti woman of condition is more than 
suspected of having a gallantry. 

t Gallantslup. Obs. rare. [f. Gallant sh. + 
-SHIP.] The condition or dignity of a gallant ; in 
quot. a mock title. 

1379 G. Harvey Leifer-bk. (Camden) 65 Your gallantshipp 
would peradventure terme it zeale and devotion- 
t Cjte,lla3lture- Oh. rare-"^. [irregularly f. 
Gallant rA p -urb.] Gallantry 7. 

^=1683 Oldham On. Marwent xxvU. RQmmna (1684) 74 
Gallants, who their high Breeding prize Known only by 
their Gallanture and Vice* 

Gallary, obs, form of Gallery. 

Gallate (gte'U'^t) ' Chem. Also 8-9 gallat. 
[f. Gall-iu a.’^ + -ATE,] A salt of gallic acid. 

X794 G. Adams Nat. P.‘up. Philos. I. App. 547, 14 Gallats, 
the alkaline, of a green colour. 1807 T. Thomson Chem. 
(ed. 3) IL 348 It [gallic acid] combines with alkaline bodies 
. . 'i’he comixjunds formed have received the name of 
gallates. 1876 H aulky Jfat. Med. (cd. 6) 422 'i'he gallates 
of the heavy metals are insoluble. 

t Ga'llature. Ohs. [ad. It. gaUatura^ f. 
gallare to fecundate (an egg), 1 gatlo cock ; the 
word may have been also mod. Lat.] The germ 
in an egg. 

x6so Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ni. xxvii. i« Whether it 
[the chicken] be not made out of the granoo, gallature, 
germe or tretlde of the egge. .doth seem of lesser doubt. 
1658 — Card. Cyrus iii. 52 Whether it l>e not more rational 
Epicurisme to contrive whole dishes out of the nebbes . .then 
from the Gallatures and treddles of Egges* 

Gailatinde, -aunt, obs. ff. Gallon, Gallant* 
Gallaway, -axye, obs. if. Galloway, Galaxy. 
t Ga*ll-bittexi, a. Obs. In 5 galbeton. [f. 
Gaix shl^J ? Bitten so as to have galls on the 
flesh. 

148a Rot. Pari, 22 Ed7iK IV, VI. 222 Nor that any suche 
Merchaunt nor Palyngman, medell any Galbeton, storveu 
or pilled Elys, with good Elys. 

GaE-bladder ig^lblceKloj). [f. GAbLiAf-f- 
Blai>dik.] I'he vessel in the animal system which 
contains the gall or bile. 

xirfft J, Cooke Marrow Chirurg. 394 The Gall-Bladder 
is Fear-like. 1767 (^ioocH Treat. H'mnds I. 410^ An 
Officer received a wound in the inferior part of the Gall- 
Bladder. 1797 M- Bailuk Morb, Anat. (1^7) 253 It 
frequently happens that gall-stones are found in the gall- 
bladder after death. xSya Huxley Phys. v, xi8 Opening 
into the hepatic duct is seen the duct of a large oval sac, the 
gall-bladder. 

Galle, obs. form of Gall sb. 

Galleass : see Galluss. 

Galled, pph» mnee-wd. [f* Gall sbff + 
-ED A] Mixed with gall, made bitter. 

1604 F. Hering Mod. Defence 24 Hee that should taste 
3'our sweetned Gall, would call it galled sugar, and not 
sugred gall. 

GaJded ppb. [orig- f- Gall sb.^ + 

-ED but afterwards taken as f. Gall + -ed"^.] 

1. a. Affected with gaits or painful swellings, 
b. Sore from chafing. Often preceded by some 
defining word, as kariiess-gaiied, saddle-galled^ 
spitr-g^led^ trace-galkd. 

■ rxocso Sax. Leechd. IL 336 Gif hors geallecle sie. X390 
Gower Conf. 1 1 , 46 I’he hors, on which she rode, was 
black, All letie and galled upon the back. X430-40 Lytc. 
Bochas i. XX. {X554) 37 b, A galled horse, the sooth if ye list 
se, who trucketh him boweth his back for dred. rx440 
P~romp. Parv. 185/x Gallyd (y. gallyi, strumosus, XS46 
J. Hkywood Prmf, (1867) 69, I mb the gald hors backe 
till he wiiiche, x<Sk» Shaks, Ham. m. ii, 253 Let the galld 
iade winch: our withers are vnrung. W. Secker 

Nonsuch Prof, 131 Most persons are like gauld horses that 
cannot indure the rubbing of their sores. xS x8 A rt Preserv. 
Feet 124 'i'rusting to the apparently insignificant name of 
a galled toe,, x8^ Macaulay Hist. Eng. (1871) 1 . iii. 207 
Leks sympathy than is now felt for a galled horse or an 
overdriven ox. xS66 Livingstone Last frnls. (1873) L 146, 
I had a galled heel, 

2. J^g. Irritated, vexed, unquiet, distressed. 

idox Dent Fatk-m* Heemm 328 , 1 will leaue you to God, 
and to your galled conscience. x6ax Bp. Hall Heaven upon 
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GALLERY, 


Barth § 4 The galled soule doth after the wont of sicke 
Patients seeke refreshing in variety. 1821 Ci.ai<e VUl, 
Minstr. I, 161 Gall’d Jealousy, like as the tide, ebbs to rest. 
1837 Lyttom B. Maltrav, 243 His galled and indignant 
spirit demanded solitude. 

S. Of land ; Bare through exhaustion or removal 
of soil. 

i88i Leicester^ CUss., Galled, .also applied to land having 
patches on which the crop has not grown or has been 
withered. 1883 C. F. Smith in Trans, Ai/ier, Philoi. Goc\ 
49 Galled spots in a field are places where the soil has been 
washed away, or has been so exhausted that nothing Viill 
grow. 

4 . Coftib,^ galhd-backf ^backed 
161a Dr.'vyton Foiy-olL vii. 309 Thereby now doth only 
graze The gall’d-backe carrion lade. 1690 Land. Getz, No. 
2604/4 A Dark bay stray Nag.. blind of the near eye, 
gall’d backt. 

Hence GaTledness. 

1569 R. Androsb tr. Alexis’ Seer. iv. 11. 15 Against the 
galdnesse of the feete. 

Galled (g^ld), Ppl. Dyeing, [f. Gali. 

+ -ED 1.] Treated with a decoction of gall-nuts, 
1381 Act 23 Eliz, c. 9 § 3 Hosen, have been dyed with . . 
a galled and mathered Black. 

Gallein (gse-l/iin). [f. G all-ic a.^ + (-e)in ] 
A brown-red powder, or small green crystals, ob- 
tained by heating pyrogallQl and phihalic anhydride. 
Used as a dye. x 833 in Syd. Sac. Lex. 

Gallenical, Gallenist : see Galenical, -ist. 
Galleon (gsedi/n). Forms: 6-7 galion, 
gallion, \Sc, gal^Bon, gail^eown), 7 galGoon, 
galliooa, -oun, d-g galeon, 8-9 galloon, 7- 
galleon. [a. F. galion, and Sp. galeon,, It. galeone 
galedo), med.L. galwn-em, ga/edn-em, denv. 
of ^aiea a galley. The form galloon is probably 
colloq. from nautical usage.] A kind of vess .l, 
shorter but higher than the galley; a ship of war, 
esp. Spanish ; also, the large vessels used by the 
Spaniards in cnrr}'ing on trade with their American 
posses.sions (111 modern usage chiefly in this con- 
nexion'). 

^ 1529 LynoFwSAy Complnynt 406 Idyll lownis Sail fetterit be 
in the gail!jeownis. Sir F. Verb Comw. 27 Foriie 

or fiftie tail ships, whereof were f jur of the kings greatest 
and warlikest Galhons, 1665 Mamlky Grotms’ Low C. 
Warn s 449 There were f /ur Galeoons . . every one of them 
carrying fitty Guns, or more, and near 700 men. 1761-2 
Hume Hist, ti8o6) III. xHi. 491 A hundred were 

galleons . . of greater size than any ever before used in 
Europe. 1805 Dibdin in Naval Ckron. XIIL 394 We took 
a Galloon, And the Crew touch’d the Agent for ca^h to 
some tune. 1872 Yeats Grenv/h Comm. 213 In a few years 
they had compelled eleven Spanish galleons to strike their 

. jig. A great prize or catch, referring to the 
captine of Spanish galleons by English privateers. 

1706-7 Farquhar Beaux Si rat. iv. ii, This Prize will be 
a Galleon, a Vigo Business. I warrant you we shall bring 
off three or four thou.sand Pound. 

Gallepyn, var. Galopin, Ohs, 

Ga'Her. rare--'-, [f. Gall + -eeB] One 
who galls or irritates. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk f Selv. 114 A willingness to be 
rid of tho.se gallers that twinge the brain of the stiff main- 
tainer of this, 

GallerianCgalUTian). Also 7-8 gallerien. [ad. 
F . gaUrien, L go lire slave-galley .] A gal ley-slave. 

1631 Massinger Believe as You List v. i, This Galle- 
rien Was not Anriochu.s. 1713 Darrell Gentl, Insir. (ed. 5) 
Supp, viii, § 5, 89 'I’he Prerogative of a private Centinel 
above a Slave lies only in the Name, and the Advantage, 
if any, stands for the Gallerien. 1836 Marryat Midsh. 
JJ-rirv (1863) 218 Don Silvio with one hundred and fifty 
gallerians, let loose on the coast yesterday afternoon 1 

Galleiried (gsedarid) ,///. a. Also 6-7 gallered. 
[f. Gallery + -m} Furnished with a gallery, 

1538 Leland litn. IV. 103 On e.ach syde this Street the 
Houses be galiered ; soe that men may passe drye by them 
if it raine. 1848 B, Webb Contmental Kcclesiol, 24 The 
we,st window is noble, w-ith a tramsome which is galleried. 
18^ Alb. Smith Poiileton Leg. 421 The entrance to an 
old galleried inn in the Borough. 1896 Century Mag.^ Apr. 
931 It is radically unlike tho.se columned and galleried . . 
churches. 

Gallery (gxflSri), sb. Forms: 6 galaxy (e, 
6-7 gallerie, 7 gallary, 6, 8 galery, 6- gallery, 
[ad. F. galerie « Sp. galeria, Pg, galaria, It. 
galleria = med.L. galeria, of unknown origin.] 

1 . A covered space for walking in, partly open at 
the side, or having the roof supported by pillars ; 
a piazza, portico, colonnade. 

aisoo Assembly Ladies 165 The galerye.s right wonder 
wel y-wrought. 1533 Bellendf.n A/riR 1. (1822)67 To be 
edifyit . . with tavernis and galarls fL. porticus\ to sauf 
thaim fra somer schouris, or fra fervint heti.s of the sone, 
*594 J* King Jonas xxvii. 358 Chrysippus, who was saide 
to proppe vp the gallery of the Stoickes. 1601 Holland 
Phny II. 496 This image of hers was set vp in the great 
gallery or publick walking-place of Metellus. 1648 in Willis 
%L Clark Cambridge (1886) 1 . 260 The rebuilding of y« 
Gallery in y fellowes orchard. 1760 tr. Keysler’s Trav. 
II. 195 I'lie vestry leads to the gallery or cloister.s of tiie 
convent. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St, Pierre’s Stud. Nat. 
(1799) HI. 729 There is in the gallery, of the Tuilleries, on 
the right as you enter the gardensj an Ionic column. 

2 . A long, narrow platform or balcony, con- 
structed on the outside of a building, at some 


elevation from the ground, and open in front ex- 
cept as having a balustrade or railing, 

*509 Flsher Serm.Hen, F/G Wks. (1876) 278 His walles 
and galaryesof grete plea.sure. 1513 More Rich, ///, Wks. 
65/1 Hee came foorth of his chamber, and yet not down vuto 
them, hut stode aboue in .a galarye oner them. 1398 Yong 
Diana 57 'J'he Lady is in the gallerie ouer her garden, 
taking the fresh aire of the coole night. 1611 Bible Bzek. 
xlii. 3 Ouer agaiiist the^ pauement which was for the vtter 
court, was gallerie against gallery in three stories. 1717 
Lady M. W. Mon fagu Let. to Mts. Tlusileihwayte x kpr.. 
Ti.e first hou.se has a large court before it, ai-d open gal- 
leries all round it . . Thi.s gallery lead.s to all the chambers. 
1793 Smeaton Bdystone L. § 24 T he laistern for the lights, 
surrounded by a gallery or balcony. 1S42 Dickrn.s Lett. 
(1880) I. 69 A wide handsome gallery outside every story. 
1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Europe iv. ^1894^ 94 We lounged 
lazily in the wooden gallery, smoking our pipes. 1894 Daily 
News 26 Mar. 5/4 Our old coaching inns, with their roomy 
yards and railed galleries. 

b. A similar passage on the roof of a house. 

*535 CovERDALE I Kings vi. 10 He buylded a galery also 
aboue vpon the whole house fyue cubytes hye. 1832 
'I'ENNYSON Pal. Art 29 Round ihe roofs [ran) a gilded 
gallery That lent broad verge to distant lands. 

C. Areh. A long narrow passage either made in 
the thickne.ss of a wall, or .suppoited on corbels, 
having its open side towards the interior of a build- 
ing, and serving both for ornament and as a means 
of communication. 

*756 7 tr. Keysler’s Trav. (1760' I. 391 A gallery which 
k ads round the inside near the roof, from whence the church 
makes a beautiful appearance. 

d. NauL A balcony built outside the body of 
a ship, at the stern {stern- gai Dry) ^ or at the 
quarters {qiiarter-gallery). 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. ii. 11 The Brackets 
are little earned knees to .support the Gallt rie.s. 1679 Land, 
Gaz. No. 1393/1 During which time, our Quarter took fire, 
and burnt the Gallery, but we happily quencht it. 1720 De 
Foe Capt. Singleton xviii, (1S40) 315 A.s to her quarter, the 
carpenters made her a neat little gallery on either side. 
*797 Nelson in A. Duncan LiJefxZoC) 41 A soldier, .having 
bioken the upper quarter gallery wmdow, I jumped in. 
1806 A. Duncan Nelson 37 From her poop and galleries, 
the enemy sorely annoyed .. the British. 1872 {Earl Pp:m- 
BROKE & G. H. Kingslp:y] Sea Bubbles i. 14 Ihey 

lay under the stern gallery of the frigate. 

y. A platform, supported by columns or brackets, 
])rojecting from the interior wall of a building, 
and serving e.g. to provide additional room for an 
audience, a, gen. 

1715 S. Sewall Diary 4 Feb. (1882) III. 38 Mr. Hiller 
read it, out of the Council-Chamber Gallery, 1814 Scott 
Wav. iii, The library.. a large Gothic room, with double 
arche.s and a gallery. 1854 Wi lis in Willis & Clark Cam- 
bridge (i886j III. 168 The proposed Mmseum. .has a gallery 
running round, 
b. in churches. 

1630 J. 'Baylor (Water P.> Wks. in. 56/2 And twenty 

? ound he gaue to build a Gallerie in tl-e same Church. 1642 
'uLLER Holy ^ ProJ. St. 11. xiv. 103 As for out-lodgingsdike 
galleries, nece.ssary evils in populous Churches) he rather 
tolerates then approves them. 1690 S. Sewall Diary 1 1 Sept. 
(1878)1. 330 Having al.'.o found th.;t .sitting so near the out-side 
of the ifouse [rir. the meeting-housej cau.seih me in Winter- 
time to take cold in my head, 1 removed into the Gallery. 
17x2 Prideaux Direct. Ch.-nvardensFe^. 4) 38 If the (^hurch- 
wardens would, .make a new Gallery, or add anything else 
to the Church. 1868 Milman St. PauPs xix. 494 My voice 
was heard distinctly in every part of the building, up to the 
western gallery. 1879 Sir G. Scott Led. ArcJiit. I. 54 In 
churches of the same kind, however, we find the groined 
vault used to carry a gallery in the ai.sles. 

e. In a theatre, spec. The highest of such 
projecting platforms, containing the cheapest seats. 

1690 Crowne Eng. Friar iv. Dram. Wks. 1874 IV. 84, 

I am .. Governor o’ the eighteen-penny gallery 1’ the play 
hou.se, a 1704 T. Brown ProL Persius Wks. 1730 I, 51, 
I, who never pass’d, as yet, The test of the misjudging pa ; 
Nor B th’ galleries tickled Crowd. x8i6 Times 25 Jan. 
In what part of the theatre was the one-shilling gallery? 
1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xxiv. The people were cracking 
nuts in the gallery. 

d. In a senatorial chamber. Also ladies^ 
member press-, strangers' -gallery . 

*753 Scots Mag. XV, 28/2 There are . . strangers in our 

f allery. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Napoleon Wks. (Bohn) 

, 367"Dumont relates that he sat in the gallery of the Con- 
vention, and heard Mirabeau make a speech. 1897 Lucy 
in Daily News g Apr, 7/2 News reached the Press Gallery 
to-night of the death of Mr, Doyle, one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the Press Galleiy. 

4 . transf. a. The assemblage of persons who 
occupy the gallery portion of a theatre, the *gods ' ; 
formerly often in pi. Hence Jig. the less refined or 
instructed portion of the public. To play the 
gallery : to act the part of gallery-spectators. To 
play io (or for) ihe gallery : to address oneself to 
those in the gallery (also 7^,)* 

X649 Lovelace Poems 77 He should have wove in one, 
two Comedies; The first for th' Gallery .. Th’ other for 
the Gentlemen oth’ Pit. 1704 J. Tbapp A bra-Mule Prok 
16 Nor ble.ss the GalBries with the Sweets of Rhime. 1809 
Byron Bards Rev. xxviii, Kenney’s * World ’ . . Tires 
the sad gallery, lulls the listless pit. 1870 Echo 23 J uly 
5/4 We were . . constantly called xn to ‘ play the gallery ' 
to his witty remarks, 1872 Standard 23 Oct. 5/4 His 
dispatches were, indeed, top long and loo swelling in 
phrase-; for herein lie was always ‘playing to the 
galleries 1878 IrvinO Stage 28 That same gallery which 
at first roared itself hoarse, while the play went on in 


dumb-show, became hushed in rapt admiration. x8^ 
Scotsman 18 Aug., He [Mr. Blaine! was playing for his 
Irish gallery. 1892 Law Times XCII. 156/1 We hope that 
.. advocates will be courteous to judge.s, to opposing 
coumsel, and to witnesses, and not play to the gallery. x8g6 
Wesim. Gaz. 10 June 4/2 The ‘gallery* will be mo.st in- 
terested in the three couples [of golf players], 

b. 'i'he body ot persons who occupy a public 
gallery in a senatorial chamber. 

xZt'f Pa j-L Deb. 568 He addressed himself principally to 
his friends on his light and left, and in so inaudible a voice 
that his remarks did not reach the gallery. 1^4 Ln. 
Brougham Brit. Const, ix. §2 (1862) 119 'Bhe raisohiei arose 
fiom suffering the galleries [of the French National Con- 
vention] to interfere with theii* plaudits or their hisses. 1849 
IVIacaulay Hist. Eng. I [. 383 'i’he Solicitor spoke at great 
length and with great acrimony, and was often inter iipted 
by the clamours mid hi.sses of the audience . , The galleries 
were furious. 

6 , A long narrow apartment, sometimes serving 
as a means of access to other parts of a house; 
a corridor. 

1541 Barnes Wlcs. (1573’ 210/1, J was brought afore my 
Losde Cardinall into his galary, and there hee reade ail 
myne articles. 1669 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (r886) 
III. 326 The roofe of the said building to conteine and 
be devided into five roomes or gallaryes. xyix Steele 
Sped. No, 109 1* I We were now arrived at the Upper- 
end of t e Gallery, when the Knight faced towards one 
of the Pictures. i8z8 Scott E. 'M. Perth xii, Brother 
Cyprian, at the end of a long gallery, opened the door of 
a small apartment.^ 1^8 J. H, Blunt A'«^ C 7 /, Eng. 1 , 93 
A gallery conimunicating between his residence and the 
monastery. 

6 . An apartment or building devoted to the 
exhibition of works of art. 

XS91 Shaks. I /-icn. VI, II. iii. 37 Long time thy shadow 
liath been thrall tome, For in my Gallery thy Picture lyings. 
1625 Bacon Ess. Friendship (Arb.) 165 For a Crowd is not 
Company ; And Faces are but a Gallery of Pictures, .where 
there is no Loue. 1638 J unius Paint. A ncients 339 A Gallery 
in tiie suburbs of Naple.s, locking toward the West, W’hich 
was richly furnished with many good pieces. 1782 Sir J. 
Reynolds Disc. xi. 1x842' 198 in going through a gallery 
where there were many portraits of the last ages. 18x8 
Byron Ch. liar. iv. Ixi, For I have been accustom'd to^ en- 
twine My thoughts witli nature rather in the fields Than 
Art in galleries, 1847 Emerson Poems, Day’s Ration, Why 
need I galleries, when a pupil's drauglit Alter the master’s 
sketch lills and o’erfills My apprehension ? 1883 Ld. Cairns 
in Standard 9 May 2/5 The galleries would not be kept 
open after six o'clock. 

7 . Mil. and Mining. An undergrotmd passage, 
lioiizonthl or neaily so ; a level or drift. 

X63X Prkmpart Siege Basse 7 Counte Ernst, .was advised 
by his Ingei)er..to make a great Gallerie directly vpon the 
Citie fiom the letter N. 1659 Hajumond On Ps. cxxxix. 
1-5 Paraphr, 673 A man can no more escape or march un- 
di.scovered out of a city the mo.st closely besieged, when the 
galleries are prepared. *7** MU. 4- Sea pkt. (ed.^ 4), 
Galery, .. also us’d for the Branch of a Mine, that is, a 
narrow Passage under Ground, leading to the Mine that is 
cariy’d on under any Work design’d to be blown^up. 1799 
Kivcnh-m Geol. Ess. 249 The basalt reposed on clay, into which 
a gallery was worked without meeting the basalt. X838 
Lytton Leila v, Till he came at length into a narrow, 
dark, and damp gallery, that seemed cut fiom the living rock. 
1853 Ure Diet. Arts II. 175 The mo.st ordinary dimensions 
of galleries [in mines) are a yard wide and two yards high. 
1884 planch. Exam. 22 Feb. 5/2 The air is earned along to 
the extremities of the workings in^ galleries constructed of 
canvas, technically known as brattice cloth. 

b. Mil. (See quot. 1704.) ? Qbs. 

1704 Harris Lex. Teclm,, Gallery, in Fortification, is a 
covered Walk, the Sides whereof are Musket -proof, con- 
sisting of a double Row of Planks lined with Plates pflron 
. , 'I'hese Gallerie.s are frequently made use of in the Moat 
already filled with Faggots and Bavins, to the end that the 
Miner may approach, safe to the face of the Bastion, when 
the Artillery of the opposite Flank is dismounted. 171* 
Mil. f Sea Diet. (ed. 4), Galery, a Passage made across 
the Ditch of a 'Pown besieg'd, with Timbers fastened on the 
Ground and plank’d over, X716 Land. Gaz. No. 5476A 
The Heads of the Bridges, or Galleries, over the Ditch of 
the Palank, had been damaged. 

fc. Mil* A ■ lane ' or open space between ranks 
or bodies of men. 

159* Garrard Art Warre 212 The spaces, intervalles, 
galerie.s and passages, which are amongst the ranks . . do 
serue [etc.]. 

8. t a. A passage made by a deer, etc, through 
brushwood {ohs. ; cf, Ektry 7 cL b. A passage 
made by an animal underground, or through a rock. 

1674 N. Cox Genii. Recreat. <1677-^ 68 If you would know 
the height and thickne.ss of the Hart, observe his Entries 
and Galleries into the 'i’hickets, and what Boughs he hath 
over-stridden. 1849 Murchison Siiuria iii. 40 The ..gal- 
leries made by Cru.staceans. 

9 . Tennis. (See quot. 1878.) Winning-gallery, 
the opening most remote from the dedans or service- 
side. 

1699 Boyer Compi. Fr. Master iv. Fam. Dial., Tay mis 
sa Balle dans le petit iron, ou dans la Galerie. I put his 
Ball into the Hazard, or the GalIer5^ 1829 Lend. Encycl. 
in Blaine’s Rur. Sports (184c) 133 Upon the entrance of a 
tennis court there is a long gallery which goes to the dedans, 
that is, a kind of front gallery, into which, whenever a ball 
is struck, it tells for a certain .stroke. This long gallery is 
divided into different compartments or galleries, each of 
which has its particular name.^ 1878 J. Marshall Ann. 
Tennis 157 Galleries, the openings beneath the side-pent- 
house, including the first, second, and last galleries, the 
door, and the line-opening, on each, side of the net. Ibid. 
183 Every ball which either falls short or enters a gallery 
(except always the winning-gallery) counts for nothing. 
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10. An ornamental parapet or railing running 
along the edge of a table, shelf, or the like. 

tZs,'^ Cabvtet-ifml;er's Assisimii n. 35 Writing Tables,. 
The centre shelf shovild be hinged at the back. ..The 
gallery may either be of fret-work or of bronze. 

11. In a lamp : A bevelled ring for supporting 
a globe or shade. 

12. attrib, and Comb, gt. simple fittrib., as 

(sense i ) gailery-7valks ; (sense 2 , 3 ! galhry-stai) s ; 
i sense 3 b) galkry-crific^ -door^ -keeper ; (sense 3 
c, d) {twopenny \ gallery-man ; (sense 6 ) gallery- 
attendant^ -exhibition^ -goer, -pic Hire, -trotter ; 
(sense gallery -case, -frame \ tlXm gallery-like adj. 

h, special comb., as gallery -furnace (see quot.); 
gallery-hit, a piece of showy play (primarily by a 
batsman in cricket) intended to gain applause from 
uncritical spectators ; qo gallery-hitting'; gallery- 
ladder (S‘;e quot); gallery-post Tennis 
quot.); gallery-practice, indoor photography; 
gallery-road, ^an artificial roadway constructed 
on piles’ {Cent, Diet.); gallery-shot, -stroke 
(cf. gallery-hit), 

189s M. H. JuD«E in M. If, y, Lords Day Act (1897) 30 
So far as the actual '^gallery attendants are concerned. 1851 
J. S. MACAUL.\y Field Fortlf. 229 Making gabions, fa-scines, 
blind-frames, and ^^gallery cases, 17S4C0WPER Task ii. 365 
Transforms old print To zigzag manuscript, and ciieat.s the 
eyes Of '^gallery critics by a thousand art.s. 1480 W ardrohe 
Accts. Edm, /k^Nicolas 18301 X27 B\>r ajxolowe key for the 
■’^galary dore of the same Wardrobe viij d. X857 Ruskin 
Pol. Econ, Art ii. ti86S) 129 There is one disadvantage 
attached necesprily ^to *g.'drery exhibition, namely, tiie 
e-ttent of mischief which may be done by one foolish curator. 
i8sr j. S. Macau LAV Field Fortif, 190 1 ’he false frame . . is 
a little .shorter and wider than the ’‘gallery-frames. x88i 
Raymond Mining Gloss., *Gaitery-/umace, a retort-furnace 
tised in the distillation of mercury. 1888 Pall Mall G. 22 
May 5/2 There are several minor collectiom on show at the 
present time worth the attention of the ^gallery goer. 188a 
Cassku., *Galhry-hit, 1888 W, G Gkace in Steel & Lyttle- 
ton Cricket ix. (Badm.) 307 On such a wicket a.s this do not 
go in for lofty and ‘^gallery* hitting. xfiSa Whitelocke 
Mem.Ckiis. /, iS Dec. an. 1645 Thirty Pounds given to the 
* Gallery-keepers at St. Margaret's Church. vgaS PHiLi.ir.s 
<ed Kersey) s v. Ladders, The ^Gallery- Ladder, made of 
Ropes, and hung over the Galleries and Stern, for ent’ring 
by the Ship's Stern out of the Boat, when the Weather 
is foul. *796 C. Smith Marchmont I. 259 The *gallery- 
iike passage that led to the statr-s. X607 Beaum. & Fl. 
IVoman-Haler Frol, I do pronounce this, to the utter 
discomfort of all two-penny *Gal!ery men. *897 Lucy in 
Daily id ews c) Pe^. 7/a He was familiarly known to more 
than one generation of Gallery-men. 1878 f, Makshaix 
Ann, Tennis 157 ^Gallery-gosi, the post which separates a 
gallery from the gallery next beyond it Anthcmfs 

Phetogr. Butt I V. 168 The so-called prof«sional, who nas 
been trained in the routine of “gallery practice. x%4 Farmer 
Slang,; *Galler;^ shot. 1897 Pail Mall Mag, Nov. act It is 
a gallery shot in a sense, .for the bird is flying level, x6i6 
in C>/, 7 'imes yas, / (1849) I. 435 The king .. stood on 
the ‘“gallery stains at Whitehall lo .see the prince come along 
from Richmond- 1856 Chojnb. yrnl. ii Gel. 226/2 The 
galler5[“Stairs of a theatre, 1883 Pall Mall G, i Sept. 5/1 
A reminder to f>ewildered * “gallery-trotters' of the pictures 
they have seen in the various exhibitions of the season. 
1553 Grimaldk Cicero's Offices ii. (1558) 98 b, Sightcourtes, 
“galeiw'waikes, and new churches, the more reuerently I 
finde fault wdth, for Pompeyus stike, 

Hence 0 a*Hex 3 rftil,as much as a gallery will hold ; 
C^a’Ueryite, one who occupies a seat int a gallery. 

1885 Art yrnl, 126/1 Where a work contain.^ as much 
teaciiing as a whole galleryful its rightful place is by it.>sfclf. 
X894 Du Maurier Trilfy it. 93 A whole galkryful of fiddles. 
1895 Wesim. Gaz, x8 Sept. 8 g Surely, the j|aileryi£es, or, 
rather, playgoers generally, are not infidiible in their judg- 
ment? 

Gallery (gat-Ieri), v. [f. GAbLEiiY ji?.] 

1. trans. To furnish with a balcony or gallery. 

x6x6Sm R, Bovw Diary mLismore Papers (x8S6) I. 138 

Which [sum] I bestowd to have the Church of 'i'allagh 
galleried round about- Ildd. 139 'fbomas Carter, .delivered 
Mr. Hmgredg of my money vh sier. to begyn the galleryng 
of the church at Tallagh. x888 Pali Mail G. i» Sept 8A 
I'he Place Victor Emmanuel was galleried round with seats 
for »o,fX>a people. 1894 Speaker la May 594.'® The,, 
bencher.s plastered it and jxewed it and gallericd it. 

b. Mil, 1 o make an underground passage, 
x8e8 J. Barlow Columk viir, 627 Their mining arts the 
staunch besiegers ply, Delve from the bank of Ywk and 
gallery far, Deep subterranean, to the mount of war. 

2 . intr, mnee-use. To Hake* with, or appeal to, 
the audience in a theatre-gallexy. 

t&ps, fsee Box vd it|. 

Gallosh, obs. form of Ckhkm, 

Gallet [ad. W.mki rounded pebble 

on the beach; also, a chip, 1 OF, geii, of uacertab 
origin,] A chip or splinter of stone. 

xyx* f Jamks tr, X# monds Gardeniinic 45 Thu coarser 
Stone or Uallets. 

GWlet (g»*tet), [£ prec. sb.] Gai»it tf, 

x8sx W, Laxto*^ BviMeds Price xayKettrish 

mg stone .. CWIetiof the Jotoi externally, extm per foot 
tu^r rid, 

GWl0W»sp ; see GttbiWASF. 

GoEey sb. Forms; 4-6 gitM, •‘ay(e, 

(4 gaylay, 6 ghaEal, 7 yiEay), g:alo(©, 

5-4 «al3r(®, (5 gaili), 6 -B gsaiy(e, (6 
gaUio), 4- galley, [ad. OF. ga/ie, ga/ee, 

kte Gr. 7«Aala, TaAla-Fr.^eya, 
gu/ea, Sp, gulm (obs.), tg^gaJ^, Xt ga/ea, gia/ia* 


Tlie ultimate etymology is unknown. Cf. the synon5'mous 
F. gaUre, Pr., Sp., Pg. galera. It. gale/ira ; also nied.L. 
galeida {Du Cange), MUG. ga/ide,galeide, MDu. 

Icel. gale/b',] 

1. A low flat-bnilt sea-going vessel with one deck, 
propelled by sails and oars, formerly in common 
use in the Mediterranean. Cf. Galliass. The 
rowers were mostly slaves or condemned criminals. 
Hence phr. to condenm, or sestd, to the galleys, and 
simply the galleys, to indicate the punishment of a 
galley-slave. Half, quarter galley (see quot. 1 794 ). 

nii3oo K. Horn 185 Us he dude lede Into a galeie, Wi}> 
pe se to pleie. .Wi}>ute sail and roper, c 1330 R. Brunne 
Chrou. (1810) 54 pe erle ..did mak a riche galeie With 
fourscore armed Kiiyghte!?. cx4j^ Gefterydes 4105 szm 
a galy fayre and strong lay atte rode. 1480 Caxton Chron, 
Eng, ccxUii <1483) 293 He lete make galeys of werre. 
<ai533 bo. Berners Htwn xx. S3 He shall, .delyuer you 
shype or galee suche as shall be nessessary for you. X560 
Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 328 Besides those that were 
put to death.. very many were also condempned to the 
Galees. 1642 Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St iv. xii, 297 This 
course hath emptied more full, then filled empty purses, 
and many thereby liave brought a Gale.>n to a Gaily. 
1653 H. CoGAN tr, Pinto’s Trav. xlix. 193 His Fleet - . was 
composed of five Foists, four Galliots, and otie Gaily Royal. 
1682 News fr. France 10 No Sea-man nor Trade.s-man shall 
offer to go out of the Kingdom without leave, under die 
pain of being sent to the Gallies. 1699 Roberts Voy. 
Levant 15 At length we saw tlie half Galley.s go tlieir way. 
X721 Loud. Caz. No. 5982/a Above London-Bridge [they] 
met with two Gallies, one rowing with Fourteen Oars, and 
the other with Blleven, loaden with Goods. 1794 Ringing 
4* Seamanship L 238 Half and Quarter Galleys are rigged 
and navigated the same as galleys ; and take this denomi- 
nation from their being much shorter. Bombay-galleys are 
like the former, but smaller, and mostly used by corsairs on 
the coast of Barbary. xBzg Mackintosh Retwl. of 1688 Wks. 
1846 n. 100 The ministers of the Reformed ffiith were 
banished from France in fifteen days, under pain of the 
galleys. 1838 Prescott Ferd. Is, n. xx._{i845) MI. 278 
King Ferdinand's galleys were spread with rich carpets and 
awnings of yellow and scarlet 1871 Palgrave Lyr. Poems 
138 High on deck of their gilded galleys Our light .sailors 
they scorn below. 

transf and fg, 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Cypress Gwe 
Wks. (1711) 120 Who would not, rather than abide chained 
in this loathsome galley of the world, sleep ever. x8o2 
Gouv. Morris in Sfiarks Life 4 Writ, ML (1832) 166, 
1 wish to get out of this galfey, and live for myself. X890 
Spectator 2 Aug. 145/2 'they and their daughters chain 
themselves down in the galley of fashion. 

b. Used with allusion to Moli^tre Scapm ii. xi, 
Que d table aUait-il faire dans cette galhe? 

X874 Ltsi.e Carr fad. Gnrynne I, ii. 47 After hunting for 
you everywhere, .here I tumble on you amidst the howling 
wilderness of F«rrow.shire. But what on earth are you 
doing in this galley? 

2. Applied to the Greek or Roman war ships, 
large vessels with one or more banks of oar.s. 

15x3 Douglas Mneis vin. ii. 29 Tua galeis did he cheis 
the ilk tyde. 16x4 Raleigh Hist. World ni. [1634) 30 The 
one was a passage for Gallks to he cut behinde Mount 
Athos. X788 Gibbon Decl. f F. V. liii. 497 The Dro- 
mones, or light galHes of the Byzantine empire, were 
content with two tier of oars, 1840 Thiblwall Greece 
VII. iix. 335 Ptolemy hiimelf eiKiaped, it is said, with only 
eight galley.s. xSSa Ouida Maremnm 1 , 150 Over that blue 
sea, where.. the Etruscan pirates hunted the Latin galleys. 
S. A large open row-l>oat, e. g. one appropriated 
to the captain of a, man-of-war, one formerly used 
on the Thames by custom-house officers, and by 
the press-gang (Adm. Sm>th); also, a large 
pleasure-boat, 

1570 Levins Mamip, 99/94 A Gallye, phacellm. xfxS 
Lady M. W. Montagu tel- to AIM Conti 19 May, L. 
went across the canal in my galley. *8x3 Examiner 
5 Apr. 2x8/2 Lieut. Devon had only the brig’s galley, .with 
him. 1834 I.YrroN Pompeii 1, ii. xa Crowded in the glassy 
liay w^ere the vesuris of commerce and the gilded galiws 
for the pleasures of the rich citizens. x86x Dickens Cit. 
Expect, iy. The Jack.. asked me if we had seen a four- 
oared gailey going up with the tide? 

4. The cooking-room or kitchen on a ship. Cf. 
Caikxjsk. Also, a ship’s cooking-range. 

*7^ Blancklky Nap, Expositor, Gaily is a Place in the 
Cook-Room, where the Grates are set up, and in which 
they make Fires, for -boyling or roasting the Victuals. 
i8jo Scott Demonol. L 9 '1 he sleeper started up with 
a ghastly and disturbed countenance, and.. proceeded to 
the galley, or cook-room of the vessel. 1840 R. Dana Bef. 
Mast vi. 14 When t went to the galley to get a light, I 
found the cook inclined to be talkative, x8;^ Kane Grin- 
mil Exp. xxxiv, 1x856) 30X Three stoves and a cooking 
ttiley, four Arp.nd and three bear-fat lamps. x 8 (M 5 
Norohoff Vmi^Man-of War’s Man i, x®, I.got my pot., 
and proceeded to the * galley ' or cooking mnge, 

5. Printing, \f,gctUeil An oblong tray of brass, 
wood, or xiac, to which the type is transferred from 
the composing-stick- 

*652 UnotmART yewei'SNks. {1834) x8« Hts [the setter's] 
pleofehing of the gaily, and impcMilng of the form. x6% 
moxom medL Exerc, II. 25 Our Master Printer is also to 
provide Galleys of diffemnt sizes. X777 Boole Commimp 
Vis, World ^ xaUiS Beputteth these in a gaily till a |)agc 
be made. 18% Daily Tel* *8 June, Three or four compositors 
..bring up their mrtotts contribution of type to the long 
* galley' in which the article i* put together* 

6 . (See 

J, Did. 96/9 Diktilers of aqua fortis do 
not use retorts, but atoiie-ware bottles, with short crooked 
necks. .Two rows of these vessrfs are disposed opposite to 
each other, in an obloog furnace cidM a ©wley; and 
a wood fire is used for the distilktioii. 


7. ail rib. and Comb.yk^ (sense 1 ) galley-fashion, 
fight, -fleet, -kind, -oar; dho galley-like adj.; 
(sense 4 ) 

1691 Luttrkll Brief Ret. (1857) II. 294 Several persons 
are going to build privateers, .after the *gally fasiiion with 
oares. 1695 I hid. 111 . 508 Some tenders built galley 
fashion. 1599 Hakluyt Voy, II. 11. 722 We now bane 
had experience of *Gally-fight. 1836 Marryat Midsh, 
Easy xxvii, ‘ Wliat a bore to have no ^galley fire lighted ’ 
said one of the youngsters. 1791 ///A. ESirape in Ann. 
Reg. t%6,h Tlie number of land forces whicli he had ori 
board the *ga!!ey-fleet. 171 x SiiAinESB. C/mrac. {xjnj) 

III. 97 We, essay-writers, are of the small-craft or ^galley- 
kind. 1627 Gait. Smith Seaman's Gram. xii. 55 Her Bow 
and chase so *Gally-Iike contriued, should beare as many 
Ordnances as with conueniency .she could. 1838 Lytton 
Alice i.x, My own unceasing avocations which chain me 
like a slave to the *ganey-oar of politics. 

8 . Special comb, : galley-arch, (see quot.) ; 
f galley ■ bird, a galley-slave ; galley-braJid, a mark 
or brand on a galley-slave ; galley-built a. (see 
quot.}; f galley-cassock, a garment worn by gal- 
ley-slaves ; galley-duBgeou, ? a diingeoii in which 
galley-slaves are confined ; f galley-fish, ? a * Por- 
tngnese man-of-war ’ {Physalia)*, tgalley-frigate, 

? a frigate built bke a galley ; gallsy-growier (see 
quot.) ; galley-house ™ galley-arch ; f galley- 
matter, an offence to be punished by condemnation 
to the galleys ; galley-nose (see quot.) ; galley- 
packet, a made-up story, lie, '‘yarn’; galley- 
pepper (see quot.); galley-pres-^, ‘ a small hand- 
press for pulling proofs in slip form’ (Jacobi); 
galley-proof, a proof in sii|) form taken from type 
on a galley; galley-punt, -rack, -slang (see 
quots.) ; galley-slip ~ galley-stick, 

-stoker ( tee quot s.). zVlso G a libKY-FoisT, G alley- 
HAbFrKN.N’Y, GAUJiY-MAX, G AhLEY-.HLAYE, etC. 

1867 Smyth ,Sailo7-'s IVoid-hk., Hi at ley-arches, spacious 
and well-built structures in manY of the Mediterranean 
|K>rts for the rei.eptiou and seirurity of galleys. x65jS T. 
White Ohedience Gmd. 724 A knot of .slaves and ^Gatley- 
birdw, X856 W. E. Avnn'N Bothwetl *1857) More like 
a hideous *ga! ley-brand 'fhan any wound from peace or 
war. X769 Falconer i//ir A ff/az'.w (1789* K riij b. When 
the waist of a merchant shi]> is only one or two steps of 
descent from tlie quarter-deck, and fore-custlc, she is .said 
to be *galley-built. 1583 T. Stocker tr. Hist. Civ. Wars 
LimC. i. 47 b, I’he ofi'n ers uf the Inquisition bryng vnto 
them Saint Bennets furniture of apparrel, which is a *gaiiy 
cas.socke [orig. hahilletumi de gatere] without sleeue.s. 
1723 /'m% State Russia M. 3371'he in.supportable Slavery 
on the Gallies and in the *GaI!y-Dumj;eons. 159X Syl- 
VE.STKK Du Bartas t. v, 387^ But O i what stile can 
worthily declare (O .! ^'Galley-Fish, and thou Fish-Mariner 
..) your dexterity In Sai!er’.s Art ! p774 Goldsm. Nat, 
Hist, VI. «93 'I he animal i mean is tlie Galley Fish, 
wliich Linnaeus degrades into the insect tribe, under the 
title of the Medusal x6<xj Hakluyt P’‘oy. HI* 700 The 
choice lifting made for the place to build the %ally- 
frigat, ashore it was hrou|n£, 1867 Smyth Sailor’s 
Word-bk., ^'Gattiy-greruders, idle grumblers and skulkers, 
from whom discontent and mutiny generally derive their 
origin. X699 Damfier Voy. II. i. iv. 77 These '‘Galley- 
Houses are 50 or 6t> paces from the River .side. 1644 Evixyn 
Diary (iSa)) L 129 It is made a ^gally matter to carry 
a knife whose pt^int is not broken off. a 1734 North Lives 
(1826^ IL 324 It is no less than g.'dley-niatter for any man 
to kill deer or hog, e.xcept at this general hunt. X867 
Smyth SailoVs Word-bk., ^Galleymose, the figure-head, 
1785 Mrs. a. M, yuvenile Indiscretions 

147 Why, sure, Mis.s, said he, that must be a ^galley-packet 
somebody or other has told you, X867 Smyth Sailors 1 1 'ord- 
bk., Calley-packei, an unfounded rumour. Ibid,, *GaUey- 
pepper, the soot or ashes which accidentally drop into 
victuals in cooking. xBgx Jacoui Prifitingii. 48 In estal> 
lishments where, .a class of work is executed which necessi- 
tates .slip proofs, a *galley-pres.s Is a requisite article, 1892 
— N'oies on Bks. 6- Printing 42 Gailey proofs, these proofs 
sjippiied in .slip form -not made up into pages. 1^3 W. C. 
Russell Sailors* Lang., *Galley-puni, an open sailing-boat 
used by pilots in the Channel off tlie F orclands, 1888 j acobi 
Printer's Voc. *Galhy-racks, receptacle-S for galleys. 1867 
Smyth SailoVs Word-bk., *Galtey-siaf/g, the neological 
barbarism.s foisted into sea-language. 1889 H, B, Wheatley 
How to Catalogue iii. 58 'I’hese additions [to a catalogue]., 
may be printed from time to time at short intervals on 
*galley slips. 1894 Hall Catsk in My First Bk. j2, I 
asked Mr. Theodore Watts,. to read some ‘galley' slips of 
it, xffflB Jacori Printers Vm,* * Galley stkfs, long sid^ 
stick.s used for quoining up galleys. 1867 Smyth bailor's 
Word-hk., "^GaUey-sioker, a lazy skulker. 

+9. Used in Comb, to designate various vessels 
or utensils, as galky-cup, -dish, -glass, -grewse 
(!« cruse). Also Gax.lki-tii.e, Gallipot, q.v. 
for the explanation, 

X48X-90 Henvard Househ. Bks, (Ro.xb.) 389 Item, paid for 
V, gateygttiwsls xxd. *576 Baker Jemeit of Health 150 a, 
Straw a part in the bottome of a hroacle or galHe glasse. 
*642 RcUiS MertckamdiM 28 Gaily dishes, the dozen**" 
ooxn*o6, 

(g«di), [f. tbe sb.] trans* 

To transport in a galley. 

X864 Burton Scot Abr. xi8 The cost and peril of galley- 
ing an invading army across the Straits, 

'CliaTl 6 y-foist* Obs. exc. Hist. [f. Galley sb. 4* 
P'oiST sb .^1 A state barge, esp. that of the Lord 
Mayor of Loudon. 

rsfSp Flemwo Virg. Gearrg* tv, G6 Carried - . his 
grounds in painted gallefoistes. 1609 B. Jonson Sit. Worn. 

IV. ii, When the Gally-folst is a-floate to Westminster ! 
x6x6 Beaum. & Fl. Scornf. Body 1. ii, Captains of Gaily- 
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foists, sucli as in a clear day have seen Callis. C1640 
{Shirley] Capt, Underwit 1, in Bullen O^PL II. 324 No 
Lord Maiors day, no gulls nor gallifoists. 1691 T. H[ale 3 
Acc. New Invent, p. xvi, Such Epistol^ obsctiromm 
Virorum should meddle with the Gaily- foists of my Lord 
Mayor’s Show, and not first Rate Ships. 1785 in Grose 
Did. Vulg, Tongue. 1867 in Smyth Sailor's VVord-bk, 
fig. i6z4 Captives i, in Bullen O. PI IV, 

Sayle this way thoue galley foyst of galls and garbadge ! 

attrib. 1612 Dekker Loud. Triumph, Wks. 1873 III. 
257 Their thtinder laccording to the old gall y-foyst fashion), 
was too lowd for any of the Nine Muses to be bidden to it. 
G-alleyglass, obs, form of Gallqglass. 
t Galley-lialfpenBy. Obs. Forms; see 
Gallby aud liALFX^ifiNNY. [f. Galley sb. -I- Half- 
fenny.] A silver coin, said to have been introduced 
into England by the sailors of the Genoese and 
other galleys that traded to London. Its use was 
prohibited by law early in the 15th cent. 

1409-10 vie/ IT flen. IP, c. 5 Ordeinez est & estahliz que 
les ditz galihalpenyes james ne courgent en paiement,. 
deinz le roiauhne Dengleterre. *460 Caksrave Ckron. 
(Rolls) 313 In this tyme {4 Henry V] was it defendid that 
galey halfpenies schuld not be used. 1521-2 Churckiv. 
Acd.-bh. in N'. ^ Q. 4th Ser. 11 . 344^ Resaved for ij vnees 
of galy halfepenys sold this yere vb. 154a Becont 

Policy IVar Pref , Wks, (i 564) 125 b. My riches are not worth 
a Gaily halfe peny. 1619 Dalton Countr. Just, evii. 
(1630) 277 Money called Galley halfepence. .to bring and 
put in payment any such was made felonie by the Statute. 
1710 HiiAKNE Colled. lO. H- S.i 11 . 338 The half-pence of 
janua (commonly call'd Galley-half-pence . 

Galley-man. [f. Galley sb. + Man sb.] 

1 . One who rows in a galley. 

1^52 Minot Poems (Hall) m. 57 | 3 e galay men held vp 
haire handes. <21572 Knox /list. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 220 
I'he galay is and the galay-men did boyth eschape. 1589 
CoGAN Haven Health ii, (1636) 22 Tlie Gally-man .. the 
Carier, ease the tediousne.sse of their labour . . with singing 
and whistling. 1672 Lkycester Antiq, Chesh. n. ii. its 
1 ‘here were fifty skilful Oars or Galleymen. 1836-48 B. D. 
Walsh Arisloph, 259 noie.^ The Athenian Galley-men 
taking cnsliions to .sit upon, a 1845 Hood She is far from 
Land 20 Pirates, and Sallee-meu, Algerine galleymen. 
t 2 . (See cjuots.) Obs. 

risso Disc. Common Weal Eng. (1893} 127 These gaily 
men, mercers, fastian sellers, grocers, potlcaries, that selles 
vs anie ware made beyond the sea. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Galley-men, certain Genoese Merchants formerly 
so call’d, because they^ usually arriv’d in Galleys, landed 
their Goods at a Place in 'rhames-street, nam’d Gallw-key, 
and traded with their own small Silver Coin call’d (jaliey- 
half-pence. 

Galley-nipper, var. Gallinipper. 

Galleypot, obs. form of Gallipot. 
Ga*lley-slave. [f. Galley sb. + Slave 
1 . Oae who is condemned to work at the oar in 
a galley. Often fig. as a type of painful slavery. 

* 5 ^ Turberv, All Things haue release, etc. 2x A gally- 
slave I seeme vnto my .smfe to bee. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
I 733 Gaily Slaues, notwithstanding their Misery otherwise, 
are commonly Fat and Fleshy. 1683 Kennett tr. Erasm. 
on Polly He i.s worse than a Gally-slave to his own lusts. 
X701 Lond Gae. No. 3715 'i The Galley-Slaves, .had agreed 
together to tlirow their Officers and the Soliiers over-board. 
X7^ CowpER Table T. 327 Worse than the deeds of galley- 
slaves broke loose. 1836 Marry at Midsh. Easy xxxii. They 
. , perceived the house suiTounded by the galley-slaves. 1875 
Helps A'w., Domestic Rule 39 We should not attempt to tie 
them up to their duties, like galley-slaves to their labour. 

1 2 . Printing, (See tjuot.) Obs. 

1683 Moxon Meefu Exerc, IL 362 The Compositers are 
Jocosely call’d Galley Slaves; Because allusively they are 
as it were bound to their Galiies. 

tGaHey-tile. Obs. Forms: 7 galletyle, 
gallietile, 8 gall(e')ytil0. [f. Galley sb. + Tile 
sb . : see Gallipot.] A glazed tile used for wall- 
decoration. Also coikct.j the material of which 
these are made. 

i6io W. F OLKiNGHAM A rt of Survey 4 Gallie and Thacke 
Tiles, a 1626 Bacon Wks, (1857) III. 804 It is to be known 
of what stuff galletyle is made, and how the colours in it 
are varied. *7^ De Foe Crusoe ii. xiv. The little square 
Tiles we call Galley-Tiles in England, all made of the 
finest China. 1720 Strype StoiEs Surv. I L v. xv. 240 
Making Gaily paving Tiles and Vessels for Apothecaries. 
X768 Cook P'irst Poy. I, i. in Hawksworth Poy. 1773 IL 8 
The other side is divided into waras, each of which is. . 
neatly lined with gally-tiies. 

Ga'lleytrougll, Sc. Also 8 gallytrougla, 
8-9 gerletpoch. [Of unknown origin.] A local 
name (l.ochleven) for the Char. 

a xqzz Sir R. Sibsald (Jam. Pisci.s in lacu Levino — Gerle- 
troch. 1793 Statist. Acc. Scotl. VL 167 Ihe gallytrough. or 
char abounds in the Loch. x8o6 Forsyth Beauties Scotl, IV. 
26 The species {of trout] called the galley trough or char is 
that chiefly admired. 1810 P. Neill List PTshes Frith of 
P'orth 16 (Jam.) The JT. Alpinus, Red Char, or Gerletroch. 
Qalley-wat, obs. form of Gallivat. 
Galleyworm, gallyworm (gse-liwwm). [f. 
Galley sb. + Worm sb., from the resemblance to a 
galley propelled by numerous oars.] An insect 
of the class Myriapoda ; an inlus. 

1658 Rowland Moufet's Theat. Ins. 1047 All these Gally- 
worms, if they be touched roll themselves up, and become 
round. 175a Sir J. Hill Hist. Anim. 17 Gally-worm, 
the brown lulus, with a hundred legs on each side. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist, V II. 303 Ihe Gaily worm differs from 
the scolopendra, in having double the number of feet. 
183s Kirby HaP. «§- Inst. Anim. II. xvL 66 De Geer., 
thinks that the common Julus [foot-note J. terrestris], or 
Gallyworm feeds upon earth. J873 Dawson Earth 4* Man. 


vi. 136 Gal!ey-worm.s or millipedes ; wingles.s, many-jointed, 
and many-footed crawlers, resembling worms, but more 
allied to insects. 

Gall-fly (g§*l|floi\ [f. Gall jA 3 ] An insect (of 
the genus Cynips) which produces galls on trees. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 316 The larvse of 
the cynips querci, or gall-fly. 18^ Wood Homes without PI, 
XXV. 482 Cynipidae. .are popularly known as Gall Flies, 
t GaTl-fol, Obs. rare, [f. Gall jA* + -FUL.] 
Full of gall ; bitter, malignant. 

1596 R. L[inche] Diella xii. in Arb. Garner VII. 19s 
Convert to sugared pleasure, gall-ful pain ! 1608 T. Morton 
P^reamb. Encounter Pi ef. 3 Casting vpon me all the cankred 
and galfull termes it could vtter. 

Gallgaskin, Gail-h.ouse, Galliaee, obs. fF. 
Galligaskin, Gallows, Galliass. 
tGalliac;k, Ohs. (See quot. 1706.) ^^^ 

1530 PrEy Purse Exp. Hen. VIII 11827) 24 For iij tonne 
of white wyne of galiake. 1703 Art Sf' Myst. Vintners 69 
Then have you Galliack Wines in Pipes and Hogsheads. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Gaillac, or Galliac Wine, a sort 
of French Wine, so call’d from Gaillac, a Town of Langue- 
doc, where it is made. 

Galiiambic (gseliie-mbik), and [f. L. 
galliamb us a song of the Galli or priests of Cybele 
(f. Ga/Ius y I AMBm)+ - 10 .] 

A. adj. Epithet of a lyric metre (founded on 
the Ionic a minore tetrameter catalectic, with ana- 
clasis), supposed to have been used by the priests 
of the Phrygian Cybele in their songs. 

<21876 M. Collins Pert Sketches (1879) I, 215 Catullus 
relates the madness of Atys_ in a wonderful wild measure, 
intended to repre.sent the ravings of that mystic priesthood, 
and thence called galiiambic. 1893 xt^th Cent. Mar. 448 
I'he galiiambic rhythm of Boadicea is borrowed from .. 
the celebrated Attis. 

B. sb. The galliainbic metre ; a verse written in 
this metre. 

a 1846 Landor Wks. fi876) II. 175 note. The Galiiambic of 
Catullus may be a relic (the only one) of Phrygian poetry. 
a i8q6 M. Collins Pen Sketches^ (1879) I. 215 There were at 
that time no English galliambics ; but Mr. Tennyson has 
since written theni [in Boadkea} with great power. 1887 
Aihenieum ii June 759/3 [George Meredith's] ‘ Phaethdn ( 
an achievement in the galiiambic measure, which, .should 
be read, not as galliambics, but as poetry pure and simple, 
while English poetry endures. 

t Galliaa (gse-Iian), a. Obs. [f. L. Galli-a Gaul 
-f--AN.J Gallic, French. Also as //. 

159X Shaks. I Hen. VI , v .\ v . 139 , 1 am possest With more 
then halfe the Gallian Territories. 1611 — Cymb. i. vi. 66. 
1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. ii. 18/2 The Spanish Pip, 
or else the Gallian Morbus. Ibid, hi, 63/1 The Britaines, 
Gallians, and Hibernians. 

Galliard (gse-liaid), a. and Forms : 4-9 
gaiUard(e, gal(l)yard(e, 5-9 galiard(e, 5-0 
gal^art, 6 galyeard (gal^rrd, gal^eard, gag- 
liard), 6- galliard. [ad. OF. and F. gaillard, -art 
(mod.F. gaillard^ — Pr. galharty Sp., gallardo, Pg. 
galhardo, It. gagliardo adj., of unknown origin ; 
for the suffix see -aud. The sb. B 2, 3, is a. F, 
gaiUarde, properly the fern, of the adj.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Valiant, hardy, ' stout sturdy. Obs. exc. arch. 

? ns 1400 Morte Arth. 1265 Sir Gawayne and syr Gryme, 

these galyarde knyghtez. 4:34^ Holland Henvlat 540 
Mony galiard gome was on the ground levit. 1535 Let. in 
Froude Hist. Eng. II.^ 299 There was a galiard assault 
given before five o'clock in the morning. 1536 Rem. Sedition 
2a, Pie [Sertorius] had also two horses, thone galyarde, lusty, 
and of a thy eke tayle. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres iii. li. 
46 It doth much import that the Front be gaillard and 
strong. 1650 Howell Girap^’s Rev. Naples 130 And it was 
held convenient by all to com to som galliard resolution, 
1862 H. Marryat Year in Sweden II. 241 We pass by 
gutted towers, four stories high, with, machicolations fresh 
as yesterday — gaillard and daring, 

2 . Lively, brisk, gay, full of high spirits, arch. 

^ r 1386 Ckkqckk Cook' s T. 3 Gaillard he was as Goldfinch 
in the shawe. c 1475 Rauf Coikear 785 Amang their Galjart 
Gromis I am hot ane Gest, 1513 Douglas AEneis viii. Prol. 
31 The galiart grum grunschis at grammis hym greuis. 1652 
Evelyn State Misc. Writ. (1805) 92 There lives not 

. .a more frank, galiard, and supine people. 1671 Shadwell 
Humorist ii. Wks. 1720 I. 172 Come, Madam, let’s be 
frolick, galliard, and extraordinary brisk. 1819 W. Tennant 
Papistry Storm'd (1827; 176 The faemen Grew galyard 
now, and crouse ilk ane. 1820 Byron Mar. Pal. i. t 21 
Steno’s a patrician, Young, galliard, gay, and haughty. 1835 
W. Irving Crayon Misc. (1849) 20 A young Swiss Count. . 
galliard in the extreme, and prone to every kind of wild 
adventure. 1868 Browning Ring Bk. n. 194 These 
wretched Gompaxini were once gay And gMiard, of the 
modest middle class. 

t B. Having a gay appearance, spruce. Ohs, 

XS13 Douglas rEneis xjl ProL 150 Ane paradice it semyt 
to draw neyr Thyr galsart gardyogis and ilke greyn herbere. 
*599 J AS. I BacrtA. A«»pov<x6o3> II2 Faile neuer in time of 
warres to be galliarde^ and brauest, both in cloathes and 
countenance. at6os Montgomerie Misc. Poems xiii. 25 
Love maks men galiard in thair geir. 

Hence f Ga’Uiardly ado., t ^‘Uiardness. 

154a St, Papers Hen. F///(i83o) 1 . 736 He . . went galyardly 
to the matyer. 1550 Nicolls Thucyd.zzz b,They saylied and 
gouernedde their shyppes more galiardly than the othere. 
1653 Bogan Mirth Chr. Life 30 How galliardly does the 
prophet cry out. 1654 Caytoij Pleas. Notes iv. vi. & vii. 
206 His sprightfull pTeasance and galliardnesse abated. 

B. sb. 

1 . f a. A man of courage and spirit {pbs.'). b. A 
gay fellow ; a man of fashion (ptrek.). 


JS^z More Cof^ut. TindaPe Wks. 552/2 When the rag^e is 
ones passed, then rise vp like lusty galiaxdes agayn, and fight 
a freshe. a 1658 Cleveland Mixt Assembly 87 Selden bee’s 
a Galliard by himself. 1768 W. Donaldson Sir Barth. 
Sapskullll.zi8 My fame . . made my name famous among the 
gaillards of the town. 1828 [see Galliardise]. 1854 PvIrs. 
Oliphant Magd. Hepburn i. 296 God and the trutti dwell 
not among galliards and gay companie. 

2 . A quick and lively dance in triple time. Hist. 
*533 Flyot Cast , Helihe (1539) 50 b, Vehement exercise is 
compounde of violent exerci.se and swifte whan they ar io3-ned 
togither at one tyme, as dansyng of galyardes. 1549 Compl . 
Scot . vi. 66 Dansand base dansis,pauans,gal3ardis, turdions, 
braulis, and branglis. 1601 Shaks. Iwcl. N. i. iii. 137 Why 
dost thou not goe to Church in a Galliard, and come home 
in a Clarranto ? x6s6 Heylin Snm>. P'rauce 2 Nothing but 
a nimble galliard filled with capers. 1746 W. I'hompson 
Hymn to May xlvi. 3 In the nimble-footed galliard, all, 
Shepherds and shepherdesses, lively, join. x8o8 Scott 
Alarm , v. xii, Never a hall sticli a galliard did grace. 1849 
Sir J. Stephen Eccl. Biog. (1850) L 3:57 Whether the lute 
should breathe a summons to the gaillard, or the trumpet 
ring out an alarm to the battle [etc.]. 
t 3 . The air la which the galliard was danced. 

1545 Ascham 'Toxoph. (Arb.) 39 Whether these.. gallardes 
. . be lyker the musike of the Lydians or the Dorians, you 
that be learned iudge. 1597 Morlicy Introd. Mus. 181 How 
mauie foures of semibreues 3^011 put in the straine of your 
pauan, so many time.s sixe minimes must j'oii put in the 
straine of your galliard. a 1613 Ovp:rbury A PVife {1638', 89 
He whistles his owns Galliard. 1789 Burney Hist. Mus. 
III. i. 87 This strain was usually followed by the Galliard. 

attrib, 1626 Bacon Sylva § 113 As when Galliard Time, 
and Measure Time, are in the Medly of one Dance. 1674 
Playford Skill Mus. 1. X. 33 The Imperfect of thy More . . 
is much used in Airy Songs and Galiards, and is usually 
called Galiard or Triple Time. 

€ralliB.3!d (gse’liaid), sbP CeoL [Of unknown 
origin.] (See quots.) 

187s Lire's Diet. Arts (ed. 7) II. 531 Galliard, a North of 
England term for a hard, smooth, flinty grit. 1877 
Green Phys. Geol. ii. § 6. 68 Very siliceous Sandstones with 
an even close grain are called Cank, Cankstone, or Galliard. 
Galliardisoi gcediaidohz . arch. Also 6 ? gali- 
ardise, 7 galliardize, gagliardise, 9 gaillardise. 
[ad. F. gaillardise, f. gaillard Galliaed sb. ] 
Gaiety, mirth, revelry. Also, a merry trick. 

cxsjo Pride <f Lowl. (1841) 58 A man. .Whose trade is 
galiaudise [? read galiardise], drinke, and disport. 16x9 T. 
Milles tr. Alexia's I'reas. Ane. tjr Mod. Times \\. x. xiii. 
962/1 Landgartha. .obseruing some rare galUardi.se, euen in 
the gracefull lookes of her female followers. X643 Sir T. 
Browne Relig. Med. ii § ii, 1 am no way facetious, nor dis- 
posed for the mirth and galliardize of company. 1828 Scorr 
F. M. P*erth xxx, ‘ How stands it with the bona robas and 
the galliards?* ‘Little galliardise stirring, my lord.*^ 184a 
L. Hunt Palfrey v. 129 This were a crowning galliardise 
For king himself to tell in hall. ^1893 Harper's Afag. Feb. 
394 Your life is one long gaillardise. 

Hence f Ga-lliardi:ziaigr ///. tending to 
revelry ; enlivening, exciting to levity. 

X697 Collier Immor. Stage vi. 11730) 182 I’he Tunes are 
generally airy and gailliardizing. 1703 — Ess. Alor. Subj. 
n. 25 One word ofGhurch Musick .. 'Phere must be .. no 
light and galliardizing notes, 

Ga’Uiardism. rare-^. [f. Galliaed +-isM.] 
“Galliardise. 

174s Eliza Heywood Female Speed. (i748]!i HI. 285 The 
phlegmatic disposition of the Enj^lish can ill endure any 
galliard isms in the females belonging to them. 

Galliass, galleass (g^di^s). exc, //w4 
Forms: 6-9 gal(l)eassve, -ia«(s(0, 6 galeaze, 
7 galvl)iace, galleac©, galeas, 6- galliass. [ad. 
OF. galeace, galeasse, galiassc, also gall-^ ad. It, 
galeaza , augmentative oi galea Galley sb. ] A heavy, 
low-built vessel, larger than a galley, impelled both 
by sail and oars, chiefly employed in. war. 

1544 St. Papers Hen. F///(i834) III. 504 Foure hundred 
galleys, foyst es, and galyasses. 1549 Compl, Scot. vi. 42 
This gaye galliasse, beand in gude ordour. 1596 Shaks. 
Tam, Shr. n. i. 380. a 1642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts 
HI. (1704) 360/1 A Galleass is built -. lovv and snug .. 
and carries the Force of a Ship . . the thing that gives 
her Advantage in Fight, is her Oars. 1677 F. Sand ford 
Genealog. Hist. Eng. 79 I'he sinking the great Galeas of the 
Saracens. 1721 Phil. Trans. XXXI. 246 The Crew should 
be under some Covert, as they are in a Galeass. 1769 
Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) Gg, The quarter of a first- 
rate galley, otherwise called a galleasse- X777 Watson 
Philip 11 , (1839) 447 'I’he principal galeass, commanded by 
Moncada . . was driven ashore near Calais. 1858 F roude 
Hist. £.ng. in. 248 A B'rench galliass and galleon .. 
attempted to cut out two merchantmen. x888 Cassells 
Mag. Aug. XIV. 559 Galleon and caracke and galleasse 
Crashed down the stream of flight. 
transf. and fig. 1592 G. 'B.kvxev Pierce's Super. 140 Whom 
..I officiously recommende to the Ship of Fooles and the 
Galeasse of Knaues. x6o2 Marston Ant. ^ MeL v. Wks. 
18 s6 1 . 63 Here’s such a companie of flibotes, hulling about 
this galleasse of greatne.sse, that there’s no boarding him. 

b. attrib. in f galliass-breechos, a jocular aug- 
mentative oi gaily ‘breeches. 

1596 Na.she Have with youNni:^ fGrosart) III. 51 Farre 
more boystrous and cumbersome than a pair of Swissers 
omnipotent galeaze breeches. 

Gsillic (gse’lik), and sb. [ad. L. GalHc-us 
Gaulish (in mod.L. ‘French’), f. Callus Gaul.] 
A. adj. a. Of or pertaining to, or characteristic 
of, the Gauls or Gaul ; Gaulish. 

X796 H. Hunter tr. Si. -Pierre's Stud. Nat. (17991 HI. 
353 Venus bad descended on this part of the Gallic shore. 
x88x F. E. Warren Celtic Liturgy 59 Gallic sailors with 
their ship came to Iona. 


GALMC, 


GALLIMAUFBY, 


b. Often used as a rhetorical or fnow chiefly) 
semi-humorous synonym for French sometimes 
with allusion to characteristics which the French 
are supposed to have inherited from their Gaulish 
ancestors. fZ/w Gallic Majesty \ the king of 
France. 

5672 Crowne Chas. VUT^ n. Dram. Wks. 1873 1 ^5® 
r th’ glorie.s of the Gallic Court. 17x2 Addison No. 
481 F 6 A little warm fellow, .fell most unmercifully upon 
his Gallic majesty. 17^ Johnson Let, to Dr. Hawk&xvorth 
Mar., It is too Gallick. X778 Abigail Adams in y. 
Adams' Fam. Lett. {1876) 331 My imagination sets you 
down upon the Gallic shore. 1879 Geo. Eliot yVn?*?. Aw^Axi. 
190 It IS his habit to talk with a Gallic largeness and refer 
to tlie universe. 1888 F, Home Mad. FI Idas ^ 1. Prol., 
We will Match our Gallic wit against these English fools. 

e. In combining form, as Ga^llico-amgliaai, an 
Englishman who favours the French. 

1804 J. Larwood No Gun Boat 8 Is there a Gallico- Anglian 
who has the perverseness to say that [etc.]. 

B. J*//, A Frenchman. 

1755 J. Adams Lei. 12 Oct, in Webster Jefferson 

17 If we can remove the turbulent Gallicks, our people., 
will in another century, become more numerous than 
England itself. 

Crallic (gsedik), rt 2 Chem. [ad. F. 

f, L. galla ( •= F, galh Gall sbJtS ) ; see - 10 .] Only 
in gallic acid ; a crystalline acid prepared from 
the oak-gall and other vegetable products. 

vjyit Hamu.ton tr. BerihoUeLs Dyeing- I. i. i. v. 74 To 
which the name of gallic acid has been, given from galls. 
1800 tr. Lagrange s Chem. 11. 86 Red sulphate of iron, .is 
precipitated black by the gallic acid. 1883 Hard7t>kk''s 
Plwtogr. Ckem. (ed. laylor) iv. 1T7 On .. brushing with a 
solution of Gallic Acid, a manifest difference will be observed, 
GaHican (gfe*likan), XZ. and sk Also 7 galli- 
cane. [ad. L. G allied mes^ i Gallic- us Gallic ar. ^ 
Cf. F. gallic an (not ’-ain) in ecclesiastical sense] 

, A, adj. 

1. a. gen. »«* Gallic Obs. exc. in pala;o- 
graphical use,' , 

Grenewey Taciiud Descr, Germanie vi. *70 The 
Gmlican toong doth conuince the Gothinos * . not to be 
Germans, x&w Le Grys tr. Barclay s Argents He 
therefore (a wickedne.sse not familiar with our Gallicane 
spirits) attempted vs both with poyson. X708 Land. Gas. 
Na 4426/8 The Popish Pretender, and Pupil of the Gallican 
Tyrant. 1805 T. Warral Scenes 0/ Life 1. 100 The culprit 
pleaded themtraint of marriage upon the will, and upon the 
affections, with every other common-place sophismof Gallican 
philosophy. X883 L Taylor A If habit II. 176 nate, A copy of 
the Sermons of St Severianus . . must also represent the 
Gallican script, which was the parent of tlie Irish uncial, 
b, Eccl. (‘i-med.L. Gaiikanusjy the distinctive 
epithet of the ancient Church of Gaul or France, 
and of its characteristic usages, liturgies, etc. as 
compared with those of other national Churches of 
the Roman communion. Hence aj^plied to that 
school of French Roman Catholics of which Bossuet 
was the leader, which maintains the right of the 
French Church to be in certain important respects 
self-governing, and free from papal control j 
opposed to UUramontam. 

Becket Let. iff Pofe^ Alexander in Mat. Nisi. 
Thos. Becket dlxxxiU.x2x Forma fidflitatisexigit 

in ecclesia Galiicana et AngHcana [etc.],] X633 Be. Morton 
Disek. 5 Imputations 263 For the defence ana prenervation 
of theGallkaue Regalitieu md LiberiEes. 1670 G. H. Hist. 
Cardinals %, i. a The Vigilaixce of b ranee in maimainiiig 
tlie Gallicane Kites. Ibid. 16 The French keep close to 
their Gallican Church. 17*4 Waterland A than. Creed 
iv* 61 This more correct Psalter,, obtain'd first in Gaul 
about 580.. From which circumstance it came to have the 
name of Gallican, in contradistinction to the Roman. 1S50 
Neale East. Ck, 1. 1, 15 TTie Gallican theory [of church 
government] views the Church as a constitutional monarchy. 
t 2 . — see FiiENCH 7. Ohs. 

1694 Westmacott Script. Herb, 3 Sweet Almonds, .are 
cominoniy allowed by Physicians, to lie eaten with a few 
Raisims, for a Supper, by their Galilean Patients. Ibid. 25. 

B. sb. a. One who favours friendly relations 
with France, rare. b. A member of the (iailican 
ptrty in the F" rench Church. 

x8^ Bancroft Hist U. S. VI. xlvi. 30a In regard to the 
icmagn relations of the country [United States], CoiigreRS 
was divided between what the French envoy named * CmL 
iicaas'' and *anti-GalUcans*. x88» Athejmmn 8 July 41/3 
He is no Papist or Ultramontane, but a Gallican . .a genuine 
Gallican of the school of iio,s.Huet. 

Hence 0a*lli«»3aist, one who favours the in- 
dependence of the Gallican Church. 

27x5 M. Davies A then. Srit. i. 64 Galllcanists, Italicanists, 
Secular Priests. x8fe-3 Schaff EncycL it elig. Jfmnnl. I i I, 
X986 As the former proved him to l»e a jansenist, and the 
latter a Gull icanist, aconflkt with thejesuits was unavoidable. 

dallicanism (gaedikfiniz’m). [f. Gallican + 
-I8M.J The principles and practice of the Gallican 
party (see Gallicak a. i b‘L 
x^a ikesim. Xev. Oct. 330 OalHcanism, .has died under. . 
the irruption of liberal opinion, Maiiff, 15 

Nov, 3 It would surely shock Archbishop Manning to 
learn that such rank * Gallicanism \ ,is being taught under 
.«ithoriiy. . 

If Used erroneously for Gallicism, rare. 
x8$5 Law Times 28 Mar. 385/1^ What may be con%’cni- 
ently described, to use a Gallicanhm, as a * contradictwry ” 
jud^em, 

0«dlieide (g»*!tsoid). mnee-wd [f. L. gaiFns 
cock + -CIDE i.J A killer of fowls (in qwA . « a fox ). 
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2897 Boldrewood My Run Home xxvi. 348 Resolute 
cast himself, all teeth and bristles, upon the reeling 
gallicide. 

Gallicinite, var. Gallizinite Obs. 

Gallicism (g^disiz’m). [a. F. gallicisme, f. 
L. gaiUc-us Gallic o.l : see -ism.] 

1. An idiom or mode of expression belonging 
to the French language, esp. one used by a speaker 
or writer in some other language ; also, in general- 
ized sense, free use of French idiom, *Fienchy’ 
kind of diction. 

1656 Blount Glossogr.f Gallicism, the form of speech, or 
cu.stom of the French, s.68^ Apol. Prot. France ii 19, 
I can scarce believe.. that it was written in French; how- 
ever, some Gallicisms are put in to make you believe it. 
1759 Lady M. W, Montagu Let. to Sir J. AVf'warf 19 J uly, 
I hope you won't think this dab of 1 talian . . an affectation 
like his Gallicisms. 1822 New Monthly^ Mag. II. 310 It is 
useless investigating the crowd of gaUici.sms that might be 
presented. 1833 Macaulay IValpole {1843) II. 107 
His style is more deeply tainted with Gallicism {Edinb. 
Rest. Oct. (X833) 233 Gallicisms] than that of any other 
English writer with whom we are acquainted. 2861 Maine 
A nc. Law {iZ-jeb M Each group of circumstances, .receives, 
to employ a galaclsm, a sort of consecration. 1867 Mac- 
fakren Harmony iii. (1876) 115 Its use has come to be 
reg rded as a musical Gallicism. 

2. A French characteristic, custom, mode of 
thought, or the like. 

27x5 M. D avies A then. Brit. 1. 295 A higher pitch of Goth- 
isms and Gallicisms in Religion, as well as in Words, 

Gallicize (gaedisaiz), v. [f. L. Gallic-tis 
Gallic a. ‘ + -izk.] 

1. intr. To become Gallic or French ; to adapt 
oneself to French habits, .speech, etc. 

X775 J. Jekyll Corr. 29 Mar, (1894) 2 We have Gallidsed 
in some measure already, a 2843 .Southey Comm.-pL Bk. 
Ser. ii. 11849) 373 When France upon the decline of Spam, 
succeeded to its places of dominion, the Company [J esuitsj 
gallicized. 

2. trans. Ho render French-like; to Frenchify. 

*773 Kenrick Rket. Gram. § 3 The French.. having 

not only galUcised terms of art and appellatives; but 
even given Christian names to Pagans. 2804 W, Taylor 
in Ann, Rett. II. 635 Conspiring to Gallicize the manners 
of the British. 2835 SviL Smith I.ei. 11 Dec., Being, since 
my travels, very much gallicized in my character, I ordered 
a pint of claret. 2863 Kirk Chas. Mold II 258 France 
seeks, .to Gallicize whatever comes to her from abroad. 

Hence GaTlioized ppL a., GaTlicizing vbl. sb. 
(also aitribA and fpl. a. 

1804 W. Taylor in Ann. Rest. H, 233 The dissenting 
teachers gradually abandoned the propagation of opinions 
to the gallicizing philosophers. x^^’i'HhCKEv,kv Pendennis 
lix, The daughter, . with her Gallicised graces and. .affecta- 
tions. 2^ Freeman Norm. Conq. 11877) F. 1^. 252 The 
Christianizing, the GaUiciring, and the feudalizing process, 
all went on. 2893 Athenssum 3 Dec. 773/1 It is difficult 
to see .. that there is any such general gallicizing of our 
contemporary poetry. 2893 Nation [N. V.) s Jan, 14/3 Was 
the English author, .given to Latinizing or to Gallicizing ? 

Gallicizer ( gsedlsaizai). [f. G allicize + -eb i .] 
One who Gallidzets ; in quot, a French partisan. 

2859 Sat. Rev. VI 1 1. 61/3 It was admitted even by the 
loudest Galiicizers that the |K>ssesvion of Lombardy by 
Austria could by no possibiUty furnish a cause of war to 
France, 


Gallie, obs. form of Galley, Gallows. 

Galliet( te, obs. form of Galliot. 

GaBiforia. (gseTifjpjm), fl. Ornith. [ad. mod.I^. 
galliform~is^ f. L. ^«3://-jr^jrcock + forma form.] Be- 
longing to the Galliformesy an order of birds, in- 
cluding ostriches, gallinaceous birds, rails, cuckoos, 
and parrots. (In recent Diets.) 

GalligaiSMll (gsedigse'skinX Now chiefly in pL 
Forms : 6 garragascoyne, 6-7 galli-, gaily gas- 
coiig)n(e, -gascoyn(e, (6 galigaseon, gallie 
gascoine, gallo-gasoaine, 7 gaUgaskirt), 7-9 
gaUy-gaskin, (9 galigaskin), 7- galligaskin. 
[app. an interpretative corruption of the 36th c. 
F. gargnesquey a metathetic var. o( gregnesque, ad. 
It. ^echcsca sb., originally fern, of grecJiesco Greek 
(this kind of hose being in ifith c* described as 
alia ^echesea F* d la grecqm in the Greek 
fashion). The surviving Fr. word in this sense is 
grlgtii^ ad. Fr. grega or Sp. griega^ orig. the fern, 
of the adj., Pr. gregOy Sp. gnego, Greek. 

The form garragascoynesmexais to prove that the Fr. word 
IS really the source. The synonymomgally*breecheSfgnIly>- 
slops [see Gally or *1^,) occur earlier than, and £:asco(yjny 
Gaskin L about the mmet time with, the present word,^ If 
they are really older, the perversion of gargmsque into 
gaiUgmkm is fully accounted for. They may, however, 
have originated in a false analysis of gailigmmny which in 
that case must have been corrupted from garguesque by the 
influence of Gascon and Galley sk (less probably L. Galli-y 
Gaiius, Gaul, or golly Gallows in the sense ‘braces*}, 
The early examples aswociate galUgasldns with * shipmen's 
hme *, and imply that the fashion belonged to the south of 
Europe, so that it would he very ' natural for popular 
etymology to connect the wemei with galley.} 

1 , A Kind of wide hose or breeches worn in the 


16th and 17th c. ; later, a more or less Indicrons 
term for lo<»e breeches in general, 
a. sing. Also altfik in galHmskin breeches. 

2577 HolinshsoCAw. 31, 285^2 Gakygaacoyne breeches 
all of Crimosyn satyn, 2592 Conny Caicking [1859) 57 
'I’he Venetian and the gafugaaoime is -stale, and truuke slop 


out of use. xfiio Row-lands Martin MarhalHq Their hose 
sometimes Spanish, like to Shipmem hose, and sometimes 
close to the buttocke like the Venetian galligascoigne. 

b. pL 

2577 Harrison England n. xxii. (1877' i, 343 A well- 
burnished gentleman .. hath borne tlireescore at once in 
one paire of galigascons. 1581 B. Riche Farewell MU. 
Prof. Conclusion Ddiij, In their Hoose so many fashions 
as I can not describe, sometyines Garragascoynes, breached 

like a Beare. 2620 Shelton Quix. IV. xix. 149 He began 
to untniss his Points: the Opinion is that he had but 
one before, which held up his Gally-Gascoins. 2703 J, 
Philips Splendid Skillmg 121 My Galligaskins, that 
have long withstood^ The Winter’s Fury. 1762 Sterne 
Tr. Shandy IV. xxvii. His whole thoughts, .were taken up 
with a transaction which was going forwards, .within the 
precincts of his own Galligaskins. 17^4. in Poet. Reg. 
(1807) 401 While in Rhyme’s Galligaskins I enclose 'The 
broad posteriors of thy brawny prose. 2802 Sporting Mag. 
XVII. 19 His galligaskins have been made W the same 
needle-jerker, 283 ®^Carlyle Misc. 11857} JIL 7a What 
jackets and galligaskins had they, 

2. Leggings, gaiters, dial. 

28^ Tpoli,.oi'E IFest Ind. x. j 50 He w^ears, a huge pair. . of 
galligaskins, .made of thick stiff leather but so as to lit the 
leg exactly, 2868 Browning Ring Ar Bk. viii. 43 Gossips too 
. . put galligaskin off At entry of a decent domicile. 2877 
N. IF. Line. Gloss.y Gallygaskinsy gaiters. 2886 Elworthy 
IF. Somerset IFord-bk., Gaiiigaskinsy rough leather over- 
alls, W'orn by thatcher.s, hedgers and labourers. 

8 . A variety of the cowslij) {Primula ven's). 

_i6»9 Parkinson Paradisi xxxv. 245 There is another 
kinde [of cowslips] which doe somewhat resemble mens 
hose that they did weare and took the name of Galligaskins, 
from thence. 

appositive. 2882 Garden 28 Jan. 56/3 Can any infor- 
mation be obtained as to the origin of the Galigaskins 
Primrose ? 

Hence Ga31igar*skiaied /pi. a.^ wearing galli- 
gaskins. 

2854 Walter Last of Old Squires xiii. 237 The good old 
man .. with gun in hand from the paper-mill-cover, or 
galigaskined fiom the farm ! 

Galligross, var, Galiegeoss, Obs. 
Gallimania, bad form of Gallomania: see 
Gai.lo-. 

c 2793 spirit Publ. Jmls. 1 . 125 That febrile disposition 
and hectic heat commonly called Gallimania. 

GallimatiaCs, obs. iorm of Galimatias, 
Gallimaxt&y (gselim^’fii), sb. Forms : 6-7 
gallie-, gaily-, gal(l)imafry, -ay, -ey, -ie, -ee, 
7 gal(l)amaft:ie ; 6-7 galli-, gallymalflreye, 
-manlfry, -malftrie ; 6 7 gallimaafray, -matifrie, 
7 galley-, gallyraaufr(e)y, -mawfrey, (galy- 
maufey, gallemaufry, gallomawfry, galli- 
mof(f)ry. -mopbory, gallerie-maufry), 7-8 
gallamaufrle y, 6-9 gallimarifrey, -mawfry, 
()- gallimaufry, [ad. ¥ . galimafrM^ of miknown 
origin.] 

1, A dish made by hashing up odds and ends of 
food; a hodge-podge, a ragout, rare exc. dial. ' 

2592 Percivall Sp. Rkt.y Nogada salsay a gallimaulfry 
of nuts, 2'6 o7' Dekker Wesiw. Hoe 11. Wks. 2873 II. 294 
lattin whole-meats are nowe minc'd, ^ and serude in for 
English Gallimafries. 26*3 1 *. Scott Cod ^ King (1633) 2 
That I may neither slovenly diop it into gobbits, nor 
curiously mince it to a gallarnafne. 2693 Urquhart 
Rabelais in. xvii, The Devil mince me into a Galli-mafry, 
if I do not tremble for fear. 27*2-2800 in Bailey. 1859 
Haliwurton .Season Ticket vii, 'I’he Gallimaufry at once 
tempts and satisfies. 2883 Almondbnry Gloss. y Gallu 
maiifrVy and by corruption Gallimawverty, a mixture of 
several sort.s of meat. 

2. iransf. smd fig. A heterogeneous mixture, a 
confused jumble, a ridiculous medley. 

xi«r-6 Robinson tr. More's Vtopiaikxhj) 64 Suche a tragy- 
caiTcomedye or gallymalfreye. 2579 E. K . Ded. to SpenseFs 
Skeph. Gaty .So now they haue made our English tongue 
a galUmaufray, or hodgepodue of all other speches. 
xS9a Chkttle Kinde-haris Dr. <2841} 29 Hee put me 
downe with .such a galliemafrey of Latine ends that 
I was glad to make an end. 2623 Porchas I'ilgnmage 11, 
viii. 128 And after by marriages with some false Christ jans, 
made such a galli-maufrey as [etc.]. 1653 Uhquhart 

Rabelais iL vii. 42 'i‘he hotchpotch or gnllhnafree of the 
perpetually begging Frians. 1668 R. L’Estrangf, I 'is. 
Quev. <1708) 57 Are you the Author then upoth I) of that 
Gallimaufry of Prophesies, that’s Publish'd in your Fame? 
2678 Salmon Pharm. Londin. 670 This is one of the 
greatest Gally-maufries that ever I saw : but it w as intended 
as an Antidote against Plague. 287a Planche Recoil. II. 
xviii. 245 To me, the glittering gallimaufry in which all 
the ingenuity and beauty of the original fairy tale was lose 
and destroyed. 289a A. BiRRiaL Res fufic. xi 260 At 
present it [the history of the Reformation] is but a hotch- 
potch, a gallimaufry, a confused mingle-mangle of divers 
things jumbled or put together. 

3, A promiscuous assemblage (of persons). 

2598 .Shak.s. Merry IV. n. i, tig He wooes both high and 
low., he loues the Gally-mawhy (Ford* perpend, 2877 
Holdentess Glms., GaiUmanfryf^ a gathering, or set of 
persons or things. Generally used in an unfavourable sense. 

4. iSaid somewhat contemptuously of a person : 
A man of many accomplishments; a composite 
character. Now rare. 

2600 Dekker Gentle CVia/? Wks. 1873 1 . 21 Peace pudding 
broth, .piftce you galHmafrey. 263* mASSiNCER & rjELU 
Fatal Dcemry n. li, A good, foolish, knavish, sociable 
gallimaufry of a man. 1663 Cow'lkv Cutter Coleman St. 
11, V, Why how now my little Gallimaufry, my little Ole^ 
podrido of Arts and Anns! 2782 G. Parker FiewSoc. I. 
207 A compound of Player, Soldier, Stroller, Sailor, and 
Tinker I An odd gaBimaufry ! 2844 Disraeli C oningsby i . v. 


GALLIMAUFBY. 
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GALLIPOT. 


Perhaps the most ludicrous characteristic of these factious 
gallimaufreys was an occasional assumption of the hign 
mural and admonitory tone. 

5. attrib , 

1630 J. Taylor (Water ¥.) t. no These Galley- 

maufry humours. «i734 North Exam. h. iv. 4,1740' 242 
Such a Gallimaufry Piece of Nonsense it was. 1769 S. 
Paterson An&nher Traveller 1 II. 204 The gallimaufry list 
of piil-and-drop-mongers. 

Plence GaUimaii'frical a , miscellaneous. 

1836 Neru Monthly Mag. XLVIl. 227 It has been the 
custom. .to get up a gaUimaufrical performance that is not 
deemed dramatic. 

Gallimailfey (goeliim^-fri l , v. ran ~ ^ [f. the 
sb.] irans. To cut up into a hodge-podge ; to 
make mince-meat of. In C]Uot.y%r. 

1831 Frasers Mag III. 1^7 in cliapter the third, the 
satire rolls only against Long’s hotel, which is thus wickedly 
gallimawfred. 

Hence t Gallimau*flrieT, one who makes a galli- 
maufry or medley (of something). 

1592 N ASHE ^ Lf It. Con/'uL Kb, The gallimafrier of all 
stiles in one standish. 

Gallisiaceail (gtedin^Tan), a. and sK Also 9 
-acian. [f. as next + -an. J A. adj, — Gallina- 
ceous; in quot. = concerned with domestic fowls. 
B. sb. A bird of the order Gallinacem ot Gal/zme. 

1842 Brandk P/cif. Scl. etc,, Gallinaceans. See Raso7‘e$. 
1851 Q. Rev. LXXXVIIL 326 The gallinacian leech, like 
the mountebank of former days, has to exercise his wit.s for 
pure benevolence. 

GalEnaceoUS (gsedin^^-Jos), a. [f. L. galli- 
nace-us (f. galllna a hen) + -ous.] 

1 . Of or belonging to the order GalUrm^ Whxck 
comprises all the ordinary domestic poultry, and 
many other birds, such as pheasants, partridges, etc. 

1783 Latham Synopsis Birds II. u. 668 Order V. Gallina- 
ceous. 1802 Paley Nat. 'Theol. xv. 185 Spallanzani has re- 
marked a circumstantial resemblance between the stomachs 
of gallinaceous fowls and the structure of corn-mills. 1861 
Whyte Melville Good for Nothing II. •jj An example of 
the want of wisdom in the gallinaceous tribe 

2 . humormsly. a. Resembling that of a cock ; 

* cocky b. Consisting of fowls. 

1879 G. Macdonald Sir Oibbu I. xi-x. 355 With all the 
gathered wisdom of Edinburgh in his gallinaceous cranium. 
1885 Lady Brassey 7 'hft 'Trades 493 We returned to the 
hotel, where another meal, as gallinaceous as that of 
yesterday, awaited us. 

GallinagiiLOUsCgmdinge-d^inos^tr. [f. mod.L. 
galltndghuemT gallindgo woodcock (f. gailma hen) 
-b-ous.j Of or pertaining to a woodcock. Gailma^ 
gimus crest, tvzmX. L. caput gallinagiiiis, lit. ‘ w^ood- 
cocks head * ; the prominent fold of the lining 
membrane in the prostatic portion of the urethra. 

1876 Gross Dis. Bladder Acute inflammation of the 
gallmaginous crest is most commonly induced by an exten- 
sion of gonorrhoeal inflammation. 

Galliiiazo (g«dina*zt7). Also 8 galinasso, 
9 galUnaso. [corruptly a. Sp, gallinaza a vulture, 
f, gallina ben + augmentative suffix -aza.l An 
American vulture {Catharies aura or Catharista 
atrala)* 

tr. fnan <5* Ullods Voy. fed. 3) 1 . 58 These are 
equally fierce and carnivorou-s with the former ; and called 
the kings of the galUnazo.s. X774 Goldsm. Anvn. Nat. V. 
X13 Vultures, or galinassos,a.sthe Spaniards call them. ^ 1833 
M. Scott Tom Gringlem, ! looked up and saw a gallinaso, 
the large carrion-crow of the tropics, sailing seaward, 1845 
Darwin Voy* Nat. ix. (1873} 183 From these facts the condor, 
like the gallinazo, must be considered as a gregarious bird. 
GaEine (gseTsin, -in), tz. rare. [f. L, gall-us 
cock + - INK.] = Gallinaceous. 

1883 A. Newton in EncycL Brit. XV. 827/2 The Brush- 
Turkey., was originally described by Latham in jj82X under 
the name of the New Holland Vulture, a misleading desig- 
nation which he subsequently tried to correct on perceiving 
its Galline character. 1895 Pop. Sei. Monthly Apr. 763 
Other birds possessing galune affinities are the well-known 
curassQws. 

GalUng (g§’liij)r [f. Gall vP + 

1 . The action ol the verb Gall in various senses ; 
the condition of being galled. 

15^ Phaer Bh, Childr. (1553) U va, [It] is. .good for the 
galling or chaffing of y» fete. 1573 Tusser Hnsb. IviL 
(1878) 133 Er winter preuenteth, while weather is good, for 
galling of pasture get home with thy wood. 1598 R. Barret 
Mod, PFarres 96 Their vollie in their face would bee no 
small galling vnto them. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
I. viii. 31 Vitex or Agnus Castus held only in the hand, 
preserveth the rider from galling. 1678 Marvell Def. 
fohn Howe Wks, 1875 IV. 196 It is a certain remedy 
against all gauling, at least by this argumentation, 1754 
DkL Arts Sc. 1 . 633 Pieces of brass, with holes in them, 
put into wooden shivers, to keep them from splitting and 
galling by the pin of the block. 1799 H. T. Colebrooke 
Life 11873) [elephants] were disabled, by the gall- 

ing of their backs, from carrying their usual burdens. 

1 2 . The result of galling ; in pL, galls, galled 
spots. Ohs. 

c 1440 Proinp. Parv, 185/1 Gallynge, sfnanositas. X607 
Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 320 Honey and Verdigrease 
bqyled together, .is a good Ointment for all gallings on the 
withers. 1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s,v. Tran^tanting, 
A good Piece of Rope tyed about the neck of the Trees 
upon a whisp of Straw, preserves them from gallings. 

3 . Comb., as galling-leather, a piece of leather 
to prevent galling or chafing. 

1794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) I. 130 The Goachman’s 


Seat is covered with cloth . . lined at the bottom ends w'lth 1 
p.eces of leather, called galling-leathers. Itnd. 11. 1S8 'Lhe j 
galling-leather is sewed under that part of the harness 
where there is a buckle, to prevent it from galling the | 
horse. 

GaUing (j. § Uq), vbl, sbf [f. Gall vP + -ing .] 
The treatment of material with galls, as a pre- 
liminary of the actual process of dyeing it. 

1791 Hamilton tr. Berihollei's Dyeing I, i. i. v. 105 Silk 
acquires by galling a [permanent] weight. 1800 tr. La- 
grange’s Chem. 11 . 275 Galling consists in macerating any 
piece of .stuff in a decoction of gall-nuts. 1816 J. Smith 
Panorama Sc. ^ yl/'/f II. 543 Alter the galling, the .silk is 
put into a solution of sulphate of iron. 

Galling (gpdiij), ppL a. [f. Gall v.^ + 

That galls. 

1. Chafing, irritating or harassing physically. 

1647 H. Moke Softg of Soul ii. ii. n. xxxiii. What tells 
the hand ^ or head the toes great grief, When it alone is 
pinch’d with galling .shooes? 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. n. 
Wks. 1x851) 53 What with gauling Darts and heavie strokes 
the Britans who wore neither Helmet nor Cuiras-s to defend 
them, were at last overcome. 1703 Pope Thebais 185 As 
stubborn steers, .joined reluctant to the galling yoke, a 1839 
pRAED Poetns (1864) II. 283 And looks with marvel on his 

f lailing chain. 1879 M- Carthy Own 'Times ILxx. 89 They 
the j\linistryj were placed between two galling fires. 

2. fig. Irritating, offensive to the mind or spirit. 
1583 BABiNGTOMCr>;«;//n!«^f;/r. vi. (1590), 253 The occasions 
of anger in many men are . . nipping word.s, and gawling 
speeche.s. as 6 $^ Gouge Comm. Heb.sXn. 5 Covetousnesse 
is a gawling .sinne. It works a continual vexation. 1790 
Burke Fr. Rev. 105 The anodyne draught of oblivion . . is 
well calculated to preserve a galling wakefulness. 1820 
W. Sketch Bk, I. 46 Ruin in fashionable life is ac- 

companied by so many galling mortification.^. 1876 Green 
Stray Stud, 221 'I'he more galling and oppressive instances 
of serfdom seem to have slipped unconsciously away. 

Hence Gallin^ly adv., <5a*lling“n©ss. 

1647 Boyle Let. Wks. I. p. xxxix, I never found that 
people discontented with their own church-government (the 
gallingness of whose yoke is the grand scare-crow that 
frights us here). x8oa Joanna Baillie Ethwald ii. iv, ii. 
One who, new to greatness, Feels its unwieldy robe .sit on 
his .shoulders Constrain’d and gallingly.^ 1852 Robertson 
Serin. Scr, lu. xvii. 220 Law bears galUngly on those who 
want to break it. 

Gallingale, obs. form of Galingale. 

GallinR dial, form of Galeeny. 

Gallixiicide (gaUmismd). nonce-wd. [f. L. 
galltni- comb, form of galllna hen-h-ciDE ( 2 ).] 
I'he killing of hens or pouliry. 

1883 Pall Piall G. X7 Mar. 4/1 He sends in his claim for 
damages sustained by gallinicide to the ‘ poultry fund ' of 
the neighbouring hunt, 

Galliixipper (gae’Hni-*p 9 i). Chiefly U.S. Also 
gali-, gall(e ) 3 nipper. [Of uncertain origin.] 
A large mosquito. 

x8x8 sporting Mag. I. 261 Smaller flies from the galli- 
nipper to the moschetto, began to muster in all directions. 
1838 Haliburton Clockm. Ser. n. iii. He jump'd up .. a 
snappin’ of his fingers, as if he wor bit by a galley-mpper, 
1867 A. L. Adams IVand. Nat, India 59 That prince of 
gallynippers, the sandfly, whose bite produces a painful 
..swelling. 

GallinivOiroilS (gaelini’voros), < 2 . nonce-xtid. 
[f. \j.gallmi' comb, form oi gallina hen + -vor-us 
devouring +• -ous.] Feeding on fowls or poultry. 

1862 Frasers Mag. July 85 Man is not strictly a * gallini- 
vorous * animal, and has a tendency to tire of perpetual 
poultry. 

Gallinule (g^’linizd). [ad. mod.L. galltnula, 
the scientific name of the genus (in late L. the word 
occurs for a chicken), dim. oFL. galllna hen.] 
Book-name for a genus of birds* typified by the 
moor-hen {Galltnula chloropus). Also extended 
to other birds of allied genera, 

1776 Pennant ZooL II. 409-11 Gallinule. .2x5. Spotted.. 
2x7. Common, 1785 Latham Synopsis Birds HI. r. 258 Com- 
mon Gallinule . . Common Water-Hen or More-Hen. 1833 
C. Sturt 2 Exped.S. Australia Li. 39 Various tribes of the 

f alinule {sic] . . made inces.sant noises around us. 1872 A. 

>OMETT Ranolfxvn. § 3. 274 That rich gallinule of velvet 
violet plumage proud. *888 Riverside Nat. Hist. IV. 13X 
The purple-gallinules .. typified by the European .species 
{Porphyrio porphyria') and the American lonomis mar- 
tinica. 

So Gallinuline a., pertaining to the gallinule. 
189s pop. Sci. Monthly Apr. 764 It falls into line with 
another galUnuline character. 

Gallion, vai*. form of Galiow, Galleon. 
Galliot^ (g£e*li 5 t). Forms: 4, 7 galiote, 5 
galyet, 6 galyote, galyott, galliet te, 7 galliot©, 
galliott, 7-8 galeot, S-qgaliot, (inDictS.) galleot, 
6- galliot. See also Gallivat. [a. F. galiote fern. 
(OF, also galiot masc.)==-Sp. and Pg. galeota, It. 
galeoifa, dim. of the Cora. ^om. galea Galley j^.^] 
1 . A small galley or boat, propelled by sails and 
oars, used for swift navigation ; in English applied 
esp. to Spanish and Mediterranean vessels. 

1352 Pol. Poems (Rolls) I. 65, Viij. and xl. galays and mo 
. . And other many of galiotes. With grete noumber of smale 
botes. 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. vm. xiv. Seven carryks 
of Gene, and fyfty other vessels, as hulkes, barges, galeys 
and galyetis. xrxsoo in Amolde’s Chron. (1811) p. xxviii, 
Galyottis of Spayne with odir smale shippis of warre, come 
a londe at Grauesende. *579 Fenton Guicciard. u. (xspo) 88 
The hauen . . conteined fine ships, foure light galleis, a galliot, 
and a gallion. 1630 Fuller Pisgah v. xxi. 184 Those 
seventy lesser ships, and Galliots, brought . . out of the 


Bosphorus. *728 Algiers IT. ii. 221 Some Turkish 

Merchant.s. . built and armed out a Galeot, or Light-Gally. 
*799 Nelson ii Feb. in Nicolas (1S46) III. 262 The 

Officer who is to coriiiiiand the Galliots and Gun-boats. 
*876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. I. i. 15 Cartier moved his two 
large vessels safely into the deep water of the river, .and in 
his gaiiot sailed up the mkjestic stream. 

2 . [hi Du. ga^'ool.j A Dutch cargo-boat or fisbiiig- 
vessel. 

1794 Rigging Seaikanship I. 239 Galliot. Is a large 
Dutch vessel, of burthen, with one mast and a bowsprit, 
1861 Thornburv Turner (1862) L 263 The ships are the 
heavy one-masted Dutch galliots once common on the 
Thames. 1884 Mag. of An Apr. 253/2 Now almost any 
day, are to be seen, .a little fleet of Dutch galliots. 

3 . Used of ancient Roman vessels or jzalieys. ? 

1718 Rowe tr. Lucan nr. 797 On either Wing the larger 

Vessels ply, While in the Center safe the lesser Galiots lie. 
c 1800 K. White Childhood ii. 165 The blood-fraught galliots 
of Rome. 

4. —Bomb-ketch. [ = F.^tzAW^ 

1867 Smyth Sailors IVord-bk. s.v. Galleot, Some also 
call the bomb-ketches galliots. 

5 . Comb., as t galliot-hoy, f pink, yacht, small 
vessels resembling a L'lutch galliot in build. 

1665 Land. Gaz. No. 12/1 Captain Robinson hath sent 
into Falmouth a *GaIIiot-Hoy, bound for Bordeaux. 1689 
Ibid. No. 2496/4 A Galliot-Hoy ,. being seven Foot and a 
half under the Beam, 56 Foot in length. Ibid. No. 2517/4 
There will be exposed to Sale.. a '•‘Galliot Pink called the 
Mermaid of A msterdani. 1709 Ibid. No. 4543/3 A Galliot 
Pink . . burthen about 90 Tuns, Holland built. <*1895 Ln. 
Clarence Haget A istobiog. i. (1896) 5 He had a Dutch '*gal- 
liot yacht, .which used to cruise with the royal squadron. 

t Galliot'^. Obs. Forms: 5 galyot, 6 galyott, 
galliot, 7 galeyot, galeot. [a. OF.^tz/zV/sailarin 
a galley, galley-slave, pirate -It. galeollo, med.L. 
galiotus, galeota, deriv. of galea Galley.] 

1 - A pirate, rai^e. 

c *425 Eftg. Cong. I rel. (E. E. T. S.) 22 We come nat yn- 
to thys land as hyryng men, ne for no couetyse of gold, ne 
of syluyr, ne galyotz ne robbers. 

2 , A sailor or rower on board a galley, whether 
slave or free. 

*506 Guvlforde Pilgr. (Camden) 15 In the whyche tyme 
the patrone, Galyottis, and pylgrimes, took in woode, water, 
&c. IS93 Munday Def. Contraries 84 See we not in the 
Gallies that they glue the Gate to the strongest and most 
mighty Galliots? 16x2 Benvenuto's Passenger i. 73 Ob', 
now all begins to passe betweene the Galeot, and the Mar- 
riner. 1654 Cokaine Dianea iv. 350 Being informed of the 
fire . . he . . commanded it should be quenched, supposing 
it kindled by accident through the carelessnesse of the 
CJaleyots, or Marriners. 

Gallipot (gse-lip^t). Forms: 5 galy pott, 
gal© pote, 6 galey pott©, galey© pot, galli© 
potte, 6-8 gaily pot (gally-pot), 7 golle©-, 
galley-pot, 8 galipot, 7- gallipot. [The first 
element in this word (occurring also in Galley- 
dish, Galley-tile) is of uncertain origin, but 
possibly identical with Galley in which 

case the words etymologically denote pottery such 
as was brought in galleys, i. e. imported from the 
Mediterranean, Cf. Galley-halppenny. 

The Du. synonym gleipot i.s not recorded till a century 
later than the date of our earliest examples of the English 
word, and the editors of the great Dutch dictionary think 
that its first element may possibly be identical with glei 
(frequent in the 17th c.), a variant oigalei Galley sb.^ In 
support of this view, it is pointed out that the Du. kraak- 
goed, kraakporselein mean literally ‘ porcelain imported in 
carracks', and a passage is quoted from the Inv. z*. Brussel 
11. 206 which mentions ‘glass-wares brought in galleys and 
carracks ’ {gue les galees et les caragues amenent). Farther, 
gleyers-werk is explained by Kilian as meaning Balearic or 
Majorcan pottery (cf. Majolica). On the other hand, the 
word glei is given in Kilian and Du. diets, of the 17th c. as 
a name for porcelain clay; but it has not been found in 
any text, except in the compound gleybacker, geley backer 
‘ porcelain baker ' ; and it may have been merely formed by 
misinterpretation of the compounds gleipot and gieiwerh\ 
(g'azed pottery).] 

1 , A small earthen glazed pot, esp. one used by 
apothecaries for ointments and medicines, 

146s Mann. Househ. Exp. 285 Item, the same day my 
mastyr paid for a galy pott, iij. d. 1552 Huloet, Galey 
potte, cnlullus. x6os Bacon Adv. Learn, r. 16 That, 
which Plato sayd of his Maister Socrates, whom he com- 
pared to the Gallypots of Apothecaries, which on the out 
side had Apes and Owles and^ Antiques, but contained with 
in soueraigne and precious liquors and confections. 1678 
R. L’Estrange SenecdsMorDlo Rdr. p, xxii,They make me 
think of Gally-Pots in an Apothecaries Shop. *739 Clayton 
in Phil. 'Trans, XLI. 62, I Took a small Gally-pot, such as 
the Apothecaries in the North of England make use of. 
1796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery xxi. 322 Pour it into small high 
Gallipots, like a sugar-loaf at top. 1855 Dickens Dorrit i. 
vi, Traps [for flies] of vinegar and sugar in gallipots. *870 
Lubbock Orig. Civiliz, vL (1875)^ 290 A |:reat number of 
blacks assembled about a pond, bringing with them a sheep 
and some gallipots. 1880 Antrim Down Gloss., Gaily 
pot, a jam pot. 

b. transf. andy^. 

1630 Dekker znd Pt. Honest Wk. Wks. 1873 She 

is the Gally-pot to which these Drones flye. *883 Stevenson 
Treas. Isl. iv. xvii, The little gallipot of a boat that we 
were in was gravely overloaded. 

f e, applied to a silver vessel. Obs.~^ 

1515 IVill of iV. fViller (Somerset Ho.), A Galey potte of 
silver double gilt. 

2 . transf. (in jest or contempt). One wbo handles 
gallipots ; an apothecary . 
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1785 Grose DicL Vuis;'. Tongtte, nick name for 

an apothecary. 1828 Sgott A M. Pert'h vii, Turning a 
stern look on the alarmed Pottingar, broke out . . * I'hou walk- 
ing skeleton I thou asihmauc jjallipot ! ■ 1842 S. Lover 
Handy Andy iii, 29 The widow in the meantime had been 
left to the care of the apothecary’s boy. .and truly her sobs 
..amazed young gallipot. 1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs 
xjcvii, *One may ask one’s medical man to one’s table 
certainly; but his fiunily, my dear Mr. Snob!’ ‘Half a 
dozen little gallipots interposed Miss Wirt. . 

' t Qbs. rare. Forms : 6 gaulisla, 

gallishe, 7-8 gallisli. [f. Gall -b-iSH.] 

1. Belonging to the gall, bilious. 

JSSI Turner Herbal i. A v b, Wormwode. .dryueth furth. . 
cholerike and gallishe hunioures out of the stoniack. 

2 . Tast ing like gall, bitter. 

1648 He.xham Dutch Diet. ii66o‘, Galachti^-hf or 

as bitter as Gall. 

h.fig. 

1593 Southwell .S’/. PeieAs CompL 6g The pleasing rellish 
of iiis former loue, In gaulish thoughts to bitter taste doth 
prone, 1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. 95 Crimen mdmo 
/elico Pc petratum., with a bitter or galHsh inclination. 

tGallisii, Ohs. rare~^K [f. Gall sh.^ + 
-ise bj Of the nature of galls, 
i6jy Plot Ox/onisA, p6i Neither the nuts nor the horn 
having any thing gallish, the Vitriol of the Earth could 
have no power on them. 

0allisiz3; seeGALLiZE. 
t Grallitzillite (goelitsinoit). Min, Ohs, Also 
Gallissiaito. [Named in 1801 after the name of 
Prince Gaiiiizm (who discovered the mineral) : see 
-ITE.] A variety of rutile, now called Nigeine. 

1814 Ai.lan Min. Homenclature 50 Gallizinite. x8ao R, 
Jameson Syst, Mm. III. 132 Gallitzinite. 

var. Gallizinite, Ohs, 

0allium (g0e-li-2»m). [mod.L. ; said to be f. L. 
gallus cock, a translation of Lecoq . ) A soft, tough, 
bluish-white metal, easily melied, discovered by 
M. Lecoq <ie Boisbaudran (1875) ^ zinc-blende 

from' the Pyrenees.' \ ■ 

*875 Fam. Herald 6 Nov. 14 /2 The new metal, which is 
called gallium, was found by the spectroscope in zinc ores. 
188S Athemeum 17 July 84/2 This metal appears.. to be 
probabW galiiuin. 

CtaHivant (gselivsemt), p. Also galavant, 
gali'rant, [Perhaps a humorous perversion of 
Gallant p. Usually in the pres. part. gaUivanl- 
mir. To gad about in a showy fashion, esp. 
with' persons of the other sex. Also merely « Flirt. 

1823 W, H. PvNE IVine l^ AValnuts (1824) IL xxi. 300 
Sitting at his ease, galavanting with a publican’s daughter. 
1835 Lady Gkanvillb Lett. 12 Feb. (1804) IL 184, I fore- 
see she will l>e always galivanting with laidy WharncHlTe. , 
X838 Dickens AVkh, IViek, xxxnii, Else I .shat! have my maid 
callivaniiiig with somelxody who may rob the house. xSsx 
1 >E Quincky Ld. Carlisle on Pope Wks. XI il. 25 If she 
chijse to go galavanting amongst the clouds, Pape, for hk 
part, was the last per.son to follow her, 1873 W. S Hayward 
Lo7fe aest. World 32, I did not consider it right or proper 
that a lady, .should be gallivanting alxmt the country with 
those three fellows. 1^ Q. Rr'o, Out. 503 The language 
came natural to him [Lo|>e de Vega] when gallivanting 
with Fids, 

ftalHvaiitiiig (gasdivsemtiq), phi sh. [f. Gal- ' 
LIVA.N’T p. y -iNG ‘.J The action of the verb. 

x8ai6 Scott ^ynl. ^ Feb., If we had been so lin retreat] last 
year, instead of gallivanting to Ireland, this affair might not 
have liefailen. x8m Thackeray Filial Boots (18691 354, 

I have given up gaUivanting, as I call it. 1869 'raoLibpK 
He A'mw XV, 0878) 83 It don’t mean much, only just idle 
talking and gallivanting. X884 Punch t6 Feb. 76/1 'rhis 
com« of gallivanting round with Emperors, Kings, Prime 
Ministers, and Paet4./aureates. 

G^allivantijig, ///. a, [f. as prec. + -ikgS,] 
That gads about, or dirts. 

18x9 ‘ R. Rabelais’’ Afieillard ^ IMoisa 18 But does that 
gallivanting god Deign to give I’aylor answering nod? 1863 
fhcKENs MM. Fr. HI. i, You can’t be a gaUivanting dotlger, 
IlarpeAs Ma^. Aug. 327/x A lone lorn wife 'of many 
a galivanting husband, 

t GalHvat* Ohs. Form.** ; 7 gelly wat(te, 8 
galley wat it, gall© vat, S-q gallivat. [ad. Pg. 
gakota through East Indian channels: cf. Gal- 
jjoTb] A large boat used in the Eastern seas^ 
having a triangular sail as well as oare. 

xSxg Downton in Purehas Pikrims (1625) I, $0% As soone 
as I anchored, I sent. .Master SfKMjiner, ana Samuell Squire 
in my Grilywatte to »und the depths within the sands. 
17^ Genii. Ma^. XXVI. 6aa A number of vessels called 
gailey-wats, about the size of our Gravesend tilt-boat, carry- 
ing six swivel guns, and 60 men. Beatoon 
Mil, Mem, IL 4x I’he gallivats are large row-lmts, built 
like grabs, but of smaller dimen?5iosw, the largest seldom ex- 
ceeding^ «venty joi». xS& Bkvkkkwe Hist Ifidm L ill. 
vil^5to 'rile gaflivats combined the double advantage of 
sailing nad row boats. 

0rfIiwasp (gaTiwpsp). ALo 8 gallewa4$p* 
[Of urikntiwu origin.] A small llmrri {Cdfslm «•- 
£iduus)f found in the West Indies. 

^ x7»5 Sloan® famaka IL334 AGalliwMp. Thlsa^arid 
ill all thirsgii to be a great Seine. 1796 Mowe A men or#/; L 
76s The fens and marshes do (breed I the guana and galte- 
wasp ; but these last are not venommw. 1®^ hLG. Lewis 
Frnl W, Inl 113 A Galli-wasp . . lliis Is the Alligator in 
miniature. 1833 Kiwsi.sv W&tw, //# / IL be. 23.^ Sittlnf 
an the sandy turf, defiant of galliwasps and jaefc-tj^wards, 
(gfjsriaiz)^ »f. Also fallisiae. [From 
I)r. L. Gaii of Treves, the iuv«t'0r of the process- 


In OtT.galUsiren.) of which the form^t3'//i>/V seems 
to be a blundered adaptation.] trans. To treat 
(unfermented grape-juice) with water and sugar, so 
as to increase the quantity of wine produced. 

Hence 0 a Uisized ppl. t?., ©a-Hisizing* phi. sh. 
Also Galliza'tion, the process of gallizing. _ ’ 

1888 Prof, Bittm «Rm Encyd. Brit. XXIV, 603/1 Science 
afford.s a meansi of distinguishing a gallisized from a natural 
wine. Jbid.y One mode of assisting nature in wine-making is 
the proce.ss of ‘ gallisizing h so called from its inventor (Gall), 
which is largely practised on the Rhine. 1891 Cyct, Temp, 
Prokib. (U.S.' 647/1 Gallization, a method of increasing 
the quantity [of wine] by the infusion of sugar, acid and 
water. 

t Gralli’zisiite. Min. Ohs. Also gaUitzinite, 
gallicinito. [Firstusedby Beudantin 1824; f. the 
Ger. name gallilzmslein, lit, * stone from Galicia ’ : 
see -ITE.] Native sulphate of zinc, ^oslarite. 

X837 Allan W, Phillips' Min. 376 Gallizinite. 1843 E. J, 
Chapman Mm. 14 Gallitzinite, iSdx H. W. Buisxow Gloss. 
Min. 148 Gallidnite. 

Gallizinite, var. Gallitzinite. Ohs. 
G'all-less (ga bles), a. [f. Gall sh."^ + -less,] 
Possessing no gall. Hence, free from bitterness or 
malice; incapable of being loused to anger. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xvni. xix. (1495) 779 
Camelles ben bee.stys of long lyfe for they ben galleles.se- 
1638 Whole Duty Man xyii. § 19. 147 A Dove, a meek and 
gall-less creature. 1663 Cowlkv Ferses Ess. (i66jj) 17 
Ah ! mild and gaulless Dove. 1726 .Savage dVx 7 \ Overbury 

III. i, 'Pho' the .soft Dove brood gall-less o’er your Breast, 
Vet let the wary Serpent arm your Mind. 1831 Scott Ct. 
Robt. xxviii, When I consider froin what prison he was 
brought, and in what guise he inhabited it, I cannot believe 
in this galMess disposition. 1843 Lytton Last Ba^. i. vii, 
And the poor student, usually so mild and gall-less, stamped 
his foot in impotent rage, x^ Pall Mall G. 10 Sept. 5/1 
The idyllic, guileless and gall-less life. 

CxSbll-xixlt (gY*lin»t). [f.GALLxA^i] « GalltA^ i. 

1572 Huloet, Galle nutte, suche as is put into inke,yfr//fl:. 
x6oi Holland Pliny IL 177 Gal-nut.s. X712 tr. Pomei's 
Hist. Drugs!. 75 Round Bruit, of the Size of Gall-Nuts. 
X838 Penny Cyd. s,v. Gallic acid, A large portion of the 
acid exists ready formed in the gall-nut. 

G^allo- (giedtf), combiiiing form (after Gr. 
analogies) of h. Gallus a Gaul. 

1 . In classical Latin it occurs only in Gallo-grmi., 
GaiiLs who went east and settled in Asia Minor ; 
also GaUo'grmdai the country inhabited by these 
Gauls, Galatia. Hence f 0 allo - grseciaoiSj, 
fOallo-greeks//., Galatians. 

x6oi Hoi.land Pliny L 221 King Antiochus hauing in 
battaile slaine . . a brave horsman of the Gallogreeks or 
Galatian.s, became maister of his horse. x6x8 Bolton 
Jb'lorus iL xi. (1636) 124 Tho.se GalloGrsccians, as their 
compound name sbeweth, were a mixt and mongrell people. 
[1623 Bacon Ess., Ficksitude (Arb.) *173 It is true, the Gaules 
were We.st«rne; But we reade but of two Incursions of 
theirs ; the one to Gallo Grecia, the other to Rome.] 

2 . Used with the sense of * Gallic’ (i. e. French) 
in various mod.Eng. formations, a. Prefixed (with 
hyphen) to certain designations of nationality, 
as <la:11o-A»xe‘rioa» a., of combined BFench and 
American character; 0a!lto-Bri-ton, one partly 
B'rench and partly British (either in birth or sym- 
pathies) ; Ga:llo-Ce-ltic tf., belonging to the Celts 
of F'rance; GaTlo-Q-eTma.nL a., belonging to both. 
French and Germans, b. In objective formations 
on assumed Gr. types (in most instances adopted 
from hr,), as ©a'Uoman fad, F. Gallomane (Gr. 
-Ijmris mad after)] « Gallomania:-, Ctalloma-xiia 
[ad. F .GallomatueipPxx.-pfSMiQ. : see Mania)], an un- 
reasoning attachment to B'rance orBVench customs; 
Gallomaniac, one who is affected with Gallo- 
mania ; also as odj . ; Gallophil [Gr. -<^Aos loving, 
friendly to], a friend of France and its interests; 
< 3 -adilo*pMlisitt, fondness for France, friendliness 
towards it ; CJa'llopboli® [Gr. fearing], one 
■who is affected with Gallophobia ; also as adj. ; 
Gallopho*l>ia [ad. F. Gallopkohie,. Gr. 

dread off, morbid dread of the French, or abhor- 
rence of what Is French. 

*797 T.JmvmuBOn Writ. (1859) IV. x86 If Ixjukiana be- 
comes a nlalloAuxtriaiii colony. i8»8 Sydney Smith in 
Mem. (18B5) H. 203 The travels of the Gallo-Amarican 
gtntleman . . are, I suppose, those of M. Simond. xSio 
Hermit m Lema. III. xi6 A kind of Amphibiom animah 
a ^Gallo* Briton, Ken Bl&miina Fc«t» Wks. X7ai 

IV. Death and Infernal Fow’rs decreed The ’^Gallo- 
Cehick Saints should bleed, *86x J. G. Shefraeo Fail 
Rome viii, 44* The great •Gallo-German river, 1787 T. 
Jefferson «"V/L(x8^i If. 3x7 It will be of great conse- 
qiitTice to France and fogland, to have America goveraed by 
a •Gallomain or Ang loman, x8^ IMd. VII L *63 To suppose 
we are Gallomen or Anglomen [iyc !]. xSxp Metropolis led. a) 
1 1 1 , vlii s8o This Calloman appeared a little ml down , X877 
D, M. Wallace Rmsda xxv. 388 In a worn, ’^Gallomania 
had become the prevailing social epidemic of the time, 1819 
Hermit in Lomd. Ill, xij The British *GallomaniibC ought 
to know better. xB^o Diesabli Corn w. Sister ts Oct. 
[3(886) 163 On dii that even lord Holiand, that old Gallo- 
maniac, ratted to Palmwwtoni, 1897 Dodly Mews »8 Aus. 

In the years which immediately pnw^ed the French 
Revolution the Birilish luiMocracy was notoriously Gallo- 
maniac. x88o Times 26 Jan, 7/3 The appointment of Seiior 
Aibareda to me Quiihwl would bc^ be looked on favourably 
at Rome, becaixM he is aY«i:y pronoutNced ^Gallophil, x8^ 
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Weslm. Gas. x6 Feb. 7/2 The ardent ■’’GallophiH.sm which 
characterised many Ru.ssian gatherings at the time of the 
Toulon and Paris /ites. 1883 Pall Mall G. 31 July 8/2 The 
Opinion says ‘ the ’•(.Jallophobes on the other side of the 
Channel will gain nothing by their agitation against us 
x886 A themeum 6 Mar. 324/2 M r. Gallenga is too pronounced 
a Gallophobe to be able to make his French attaches true to 
life. 1897 ilTbc// G. 2 J une 7/3 Gallophobe Englishmen 
grew alarmed, but they have got their sop. 1803 m Spirit 
Publ. yrnls. (1804) VII. 246 .Strong renewed symptoms of 
Anglo and *Ga!lo-phobia. 1881 A ihenseum 6 Aug. 165/3 His 
[Lanclor’.s] Gallophobia evidently strikes Prof. Colvin with 

astoiiLshuient. . 

tGa'lloc, Ohs. Also I gallac, galluc/ fperh. 

corruptly ad, late L anagallicum (also anagalla ; 
cf. class. L. anagallis, supposed to mean pim- 
pernel ’) ; see quot. c 1450 s.v. Comprey.] 

The plant comfrey {Symphytum officinale). 

In OE. vocabularies the word renders not only sinpitum 
and conftrrna (comfreyi but sX%o galla (in class. L. - gall, 
nut), adriatica, adriaca io ( unknown meaning), and malum 
torce (in clas.s. L, = birthwort). It is not clear whether 
the L. words were in late L. applied to the comfrey, of 
whether cienoted several diU'erent plants, or, finally, 

whether the glosses are mere mistranslation-s. 

[C725 Corpus Gloss. 949 Galia, galluc.] cxooo Sax, 
Leechd. 1 . 162 Decs wyrt )>e man cotifirman ik oSrum 


narnan galluc nemne 5 . a 1100 J^oc. in Wr.-Wfilcker 299/ o 
Sinjitum, gallac, c 1263 Plant Foe. Ibid. 555/4 Cumfiria, 
cumlirie, galloc. 


Gallobli, obs. form of (jALosB. 

Galloglass (gteridglas). Obs. exc. Hist. Forms: 
a. 6 gaUoglas(se, galoglas, galtoweglass, gally- 
glasse, 7 gaili(ii)glass'.,e, (galiow.gros8),9 galla- 
glass, 6 7, 9 galioglass, gallowglass. B. 6 
galloglogh, 7 gallegalagh, 7, 9 galloglagh, 8-9 
galloglach. [a. Ir. and Gael. galFSgkxch, f. gall 
foreigner, stranger + youth, servant, warrior. 

Tlie etymohigically correct form galloglagh appears 
later than the erroneous^ms/Zq^'/aiJ, which was prob. 
the result of the \^. gaUQgla{gh)s\ in some early 
instances galhglas seems to be used as a pL, but 
galloglasses is toimd already in our earliest quot. 

I’he .statement, made on etymological grounds by Spenser 
(State oj Ini. 640/1, Globe ed.), that the * galloglasses ’ 
were originally Kngiii»h mercenaries, .seems doubtful ; gall 
is used of foreigners or strangers generally, and, although 
mainly applied to_ the English in Spenser’s day, may not 
have been .so restricted at the time when the compound was 
formed.} 

1 . Une of a particular class of soldiers or re- 
tainers formerly maintained by Irish chiefs. 

«. fisxs St. Papers Hen. FIJI (1834) IL 5, 500 spery.s 
500 galloglassei'S, and kw kerne. X'Sao Ibid. 46, 18 baners of 
galqglas, c 1538 R. Cowley in Eillis'Dr/^. Lett. Sep 11. IL 96 
Which l>ere all the burdon of the chargls of holding horse- 
men, gaIIoKla.s and kerne. 1540 St. I *a/ur$ Hen. Fll'i (1834) 
HI. 169 The saide Cahir shall pay ycrely , .the tribute.^ and 
smnnies of mony, with refeccions and sustencions of all the 
galloglasses, as was accusturned to be payed by his aun- 
cetours. 1377 St anyhukst Descr. Irel. in HoHnshed II. 
45/1 The fourth degree is a galloglasse,. vsing a kind of 
Milax for his weapon. x6cio Dvmmuk Ireland (1843) 7 
The GallogUtss are pycked and .scelected men of great 
and might*® bodies, crcwell without compassion. x6xo 
Holland Camden's Brit. ii. 147 Bouldiours set in the rere 
gard, whom they terme Galloglasses, who fi^ht with most 
keene hatchets, 18x4 Scott Lii. of Isles 1. viii. Loud shouts 
each liardy galla-glass. X873 I.AjwiiLL Spenser Pr. Wks. 
1890 IV. 296 in OciolxT the wild kerns and gallowglasses 
rose in no mood for sparing the house of Pindarus. 

ts. 1534 St. Papers Hen. Fill (1834) IL 185, 10 scor 
spearys, cailid gallogloghis. x6xo Holland Camdeds Brit. 
IL 172 Fennyngher O-Gonghir slew Calc- Rothe and with him 
of Galloglahes and others about three hundred, i848~3x 
J. O'Do.vovan Ann, 4 Masters (1856) 1 . 119 note, The bands 
of kernes and galloglaghs or gallowgla.sscs, supported by 
the Irish chieftains of tlie later ages. 

2 . In the Highlands : Hebckm.^jt 2. 

X703 M. Mahtjn W. Isl. Scotl, 104 Every Cliieftain 

had a told Armour-Bearer, whose biisine.ss was always to 
attend the Person of his Master night and day to prevent 
any surprize, and this man was called Gaifoglach. 

3 . attrib. in galloglass-ax. 

1580 Hooker Life SirP. C-amoin A rdurol. XXVIII. 139 
Everye man toke a galloweglasse axe of theires who were 


sl^’ne. 1596 J.ouic. U His ill, 4 A gaily glasse axe. 

Galloil (gserian). Forms: 3-4 galun, 4-5 
galoun, 5 galown, 5-7 galon, 6 galne (gal^l)- 
Ottd(©, galla.(ii)n<ie, 7 gallante), 6- gaHou. [a. 
ONF\ galun, galon. Central OF, jalon, etc. (« 
mecLL. galon-eni), app. cogn. with F. jaU bowl. 
Cf. the diminutive form OF. gakt, jakt masc., 
med.L. fcm., a measure for wine. Old., gullet 

bowl (? from Rom. or popular L.), Pg. gMheta 
mug; also OF. galaie, gaku, jalaie, etc., fern, a 
measure for liquids, grain, etc. The ultimate origin 
is unknown,] 

1 . An Fmglisb measure of capacity. The im- 
perial gallon contains 277I cubic inches : the wine- 
galhtn of 231 cubic inches is the standard in the 
united States. 

<fX3oom Wright Rdig. Songs vij. 37 Bachares and 
brueres . . Lo^e neo holdei horc galun, luid bonne hco bine 
fullcth, i3;6a Langl. P. PL A, v. 187 He that repcnieth 
rathest scbuldo arysen aftur And greten sir Gloten with a 
gahm of ale [B. a galoun ale], c 1386 Chaucer M anciple s 
Prol. 24 I’her is falle on me swich heuines.se . . l?at me were 
kuere slope, Ilian the toste galon wyn in Chepe. c 1430 
Liber Coc&rnm (1862) 26 To a pot of oyle of on galon. And 
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of homy a qwharte thou take. 1509 Barclay V" Fofys 

(1570) 230 Some voyde mo cups then man would thinke 
possible, And other some galons, so that theyr ioynts are 
feble. 1342 Becorde Gr. Artes (1575) 204, 8 pounde (or 8 
pyntes) doe make a Gallon, a 1656 Ussher Atm. an. 3679 
(1658) 275 He that drank most, was one Promachus, who 
drank off fower gallons and one pottle. 1725 Bradley 
DkU S.V., In Liquids two Pottles, or four Quarts, or eight 
Pints, niake one Gallon.. But in dry Measure, two Gallons, 
which is six Pottle.s, make one Peck. 1837 Lytton Pelham 
I. ii. 12 The men drank ale by the gallon. i86a Ansted 
Channel hi. iv. App, A. (ed. 2) §66 The Jersey wine gallon, 
as commonly estimated, contains rather more than two 
hundred and forty seven cubic inches English. 

h. As a dry measure for corn, bread, etc. 

1684 R, H. School Recreat. 132 I'ake a Gallon of Wheat, 
and uat-meal-flower. X72S [see i], 1883 Ha^-pePs Mag. 

Apr. 657/2, I ask questions in order to di.scover what a 
gallon of bread is, 1^7 Kent Gloss, s.v., ‘ I'd far rather pay 
a shilling for a gallon of bread than have it so very cheap.' 

C. Jig. A large amount. 

1575 G. Harvey Letter-bk. \.Camden) 90 To requite your 
gallonde of godbwyes. 

+ 2 . A vessel for bolding liquids (tr. I., lagend). 

1382 Wyclif xx'x. 14 And shal be to-mynusht, as is 
to-Drosid the galoun of the crockere, — Mark xiv. 13 A man 
beringe a gtdouri of watir. 1459 in Past on Lett. I. 472, 
ij. galons, with gilt verges. 

3 . attrib.y gallon-bottle y -measurty -pot 

1459 in Pastou Lett. I. 469 ij. galon pottes, all gilt. /Bui. 
488, j. payre galon hottels of one sorte. 1465 it* Heath 
Grocers^ Comp. 424, ji Galon Pott is chased and half 
gylte. X481 Durham MS, Cell. Rot/ j galon mesour. 

Gallo-nitrate (g0edi?,noi*tr^bb [f. gallo- = 
Gaelic <35.^ + Niteate.] A combination of gallic 
and nitric acids with a base. 

1841 Fox-Talbot Patent Specification No. 8842 Take a 
sheet of iodized pajier and wash it over with this gallo- 
nitrate of silver.^ 1854 J. Scoffern in Orr's Circ. Sc. 
Chem. 89 Gallo-nitrate of .silver. 

Ci'allooil (gal/rn). Forms ; 7 galloune, ga- 
loone, galloom(e, galoom e, 7-8 galloone, 7- 
galoon, gaHoon, Also in ¥r. form 9 galon. [ad. 
F, galoUy vbl. sb., from the galonner. The sb. 
first appears in the 1 7th c., the verb is as old as 
the I2thc., and originally means to dress the hair 
with gold bands or other ribbons. Its origin is 
uncertain; a connexion with the root of Gallant 
seems possible ; the Sp. galon and It. gallone are 
prob. adopted from P'r.] A kind of narrow, close- 
woven ribbon or braid, of gold, silver, or silk 
thread, used for trimming articles of apparel; a 
trimming of this material. (See quot. 1882.) 

1604 in Lismore Papers Ser. ii, (1887) I, 106 Neaples 
galloune to y" same iJublett. ?z648 Davknant Vacat. in 
Land. Wks. (1673I 290 In Liv'ry Short, Galloome on Cape, 
With Cloak-bag Mounting high as Nape. 1681 Land. Gaz. 
No. 1657/4 A Negro Boy about 18 years old, with a broad 
brimm’a white Hat, edged with Silver Galoom. 1727 
in Mrs. Delany's Life Om {iS6x) I, 144 Gold 
chains were tacked on the robing of her gown in loose 
scollops in the manner of a galloon.^ 1733 Hanway /Jau. 
(1762) L VII. xcvii. 453 His livery is yellow, laced with a 
galloon of blue silk and silver. 1864 Carlyle P'redk. Gt. 
xn. iv. (1865) IV. 154 Footmen, grand as galoon and silver 
fringe could make them. 1882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. 
Needlenuorky Galloon. There are two descriptions of this 
article. One is a strong, thick gold lace. . It is woven with 
a pattern in threads of gold or silver, on silk or worsted . . 
and i.s employed in uniforms and on servants' livery hats. 
The other is of wool, silk or cotton comliined with silk or 
worsted, and is used for trimming and binding articles of 
dress, hats, shoes, and furniture. I’his sort is only a narrow 
ribbon. 1890 Daily Netvs 21 Oct. 2/1 Gold, .silver, and 
steel are to be more used than ever in embroideries and on 
galons for trimmings. 1896 Ibid. 30 May 9 '2 A white 
damask silk was edged all round the hem with marabout 
feathers, on each side of them being embroidered a thick 
galloon of pearls, diamonds, and emeralds. 

b. atirib.y ^% galloo 7 i-Iace==^viX\ooxi) ^galloon- 

gallanty ? one wbo is gaily dressed. 

1611 CoTGR. .Galonniy Tresses gallonnees, lockes plaited, 
or tyed vp with galloone lace. 411611 Beaum. & Yu PhUaster 
V. IV, On, for a whip to make him galloon-laces! 1622 
Fi.etchkr.S'ot-I' V/. I. iii, Thou Galloon gallant, and Mammon 
you That build on golden mountains ! 1759 Char, in Ann, 
AV^, 281/1 Sixteen men -.all in rose colour with galloon 
lace.' 

Plence 0alloo*iied /r. [cf. F. galonnS\y trimmed, 
with galloon ; also Jig. 

1831 Carlyle Sart, Res. i. vii, Enormous habiliments, 
that were not only slashed and galooned, but artificially 
swollen-out. 1862 H. Marrvat Vear in Sweden I, 237 The 
morning dawns — the sky gallooned in stripes, and spangled 
o’er with gold. 1863 Tuoknbury True as Steel 11 . 120 His 
outer robe, .had tight sleeves gallooned with lace. 

Galloon, Galloot, obs. ff. Galleon, Galoot. 

Gallop (gseTop'i, sb. Also 6 galop(pe; and see 
Wallop sb. and Galop, [a, OF, galop (app. f. 
galoper to Ct allop), which is found from the 1 ith c. 
onwards, in early instances generally in the plural 
as acc- with verbs of motion {vint les galopSy Chan, 
de Rol. 7.^1). The word first appears in English 
in the 16th c.; but the ONF. form *tualop heaxi 
been adopted in ME., and was used in the sense of 
^gallop’ as late as <ri48o.] 

I. The most rapid movement of a horse (occas. of 
other q,nadrupeds), in which in the course of each 
stride the animal is entirely off the ground, with the 


legs flexed under the body^ In early use chiefly as 
descriptive addition to a verb. Phr. f./i? ride. {a) 
gallop : now at (formerly also ofiy upon, iUy with) 
a gallop. 

1323 Ld. Berners Froiss, I. Ixi. 83 The frenchiiien eiier 
rode a great Galoppe towarde the bridge. 1353 Brende 

Q. Curtins N vij. He caused them put spores to their 

horses, and passed forwardes a gallop. 1370 Levins Manip, 
i&gfd’j A Gallop, extenstis cursus. 1600 J. Lane Tom Tel- 
troth (1876 126 The fir.st rides gallop into miserie, 1645 
SuNGSBY Diarg (1836) 176 Our horse, upon a Gallop w»* 
out once drawing up, adyanceth toward y”*. 1723 Lond. 

Gaz. No. 6228/3 He goes in a little Gallop very easy. 178a 
CowPER Gilpin Z-j That trot became a gallop soon In spite of 
curb and rein. 1814 S. Rogers in Meon. T, Moore (1856) 
VI II. 186 Our horses were almost always in a gallop. 183a 
Regul. Instr. Cavalry ii. 16 The gallop to be eleven miles 
an hour. 1840 Dickens Barn, Rudge ii, He was hurrying 
on at the same furious gallop which had been his pace when 
the locksmith first encountered him. 1859 Musketry Instr. 
29 If an object fired at be moving, whether it be a man 
walking or a horse at a gallop. 1873 Muybridge Descr. 
Zoopraxography 37 The gallop is the most rapid method of 
quadrupedal motion ; in its action the feet are independently 
brought to the ground ; the spring into the air as in the 
canter is effected from a fore foot, and the landing upon the 
diagonal hind-foot. 

b. A 1 ide at this pace. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. ix. xlvii, (1612) 220 Swift gallops 
tier both man and horse. 1678 Butler Hud. in. iii. 365 
Led his troops with furious gallops. To charge whole 
regiments of scallops. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey n. xi, 
Vivian rode out alone . . to cure his melancholy by a gallop. 
1891 E. Peacock N. Brendan I. 242 The long gallop had 
done NarcLssa good. 

2 . iransj. andy^f. 

1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. rr. xvi. (1739! 85 The Duke of 
York, and other Lords, not liking this gallop, endeavour to 
stop her pace. 1693 Dryden Juvenal (1607) p. Ixiii, Plorace 
is always on the amble, ] uvenal on the gallop . . He goes with 
more impetuosity than Horace, 1703 Vanbrugh Coufed. 1. i, 
Heav’n shield, I say; but Dick's upon the Gallop. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt, Nat. (1852) I. 428 Writing off a gallop and 
furnishing sheets for the pre.ss faster than they could be 
printed off. 1878 Stevenson Inland Pay. 162 In w'ide 
.sweeps, and with a swift and equable gallop, the ceasele,ss 
Stream of water visits and makes green the field.s. 1894 

R. C. Leslie Waterbiog. xiii. 237 A fast powerful boat be- 
comes as necessary to a man . . as a good hor.se. In her, 
with a fresh breeze, he can always enjoy . . a few hours’ 
gallop over the nearest stretch of broad salt water. 

3 . With clefininjjf word. z,. false gallop \ orig. a 
canter; nowonly^;?-. b. full gallop: the extreme 
pace of which a horse is capable ; also used adv. 
=:‘at full gallop'; also C. S 7 iatT s gallop : 
jocularly used for an extremely slow pace. ■fd. 
Gallop galliar'd [F. galop gaillardl (see quot.h 

See also Hand-gallop, and Canterhmy gallop under 
Canterbury A 2. 

a. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon ci. 335 By the counsell of 

Huon they returnyd a fause galop [orig. les petis galoys\ 
towardes theyr cyte. 1587 Sadlp:r De procreandiSy etc. 
eqnis v. C ij a, Nouerit plene equus a succussatura, ad cele- 
norem paulo progressum, a celeriore ad citatiorem cursum 
ascendere [etc.]. - At, vt clare anglice dicam : my meaning is 
that your horse know thorowly from his trot, to rise to his 
false gallope, from his false gallope yet to a .swifter, and 
then from thi-s swifter to de.scend to nis false gallope, and 
trot againe, by turnes. 1593 Nashe Apol. P. Peniiilesse 
Dib, I would trot a false gallop through the rest of his 
ragged Verses, but that if 1 should retort the rime dogrell 
aright, I must make my verse.s (as he doth his) run hobling 
[etc.]. 1399 Shaks. Much Ado iii. iv.94 What pace is this 

that thy tongue keepes? Notafalse gallop, 1600 — A. F. L. 
in. ii. 119 This is the verie false gallop of verses. 1617 
Moryson Itln. m. 11. i. 60 Hee may not ride these a false 
gallop, as they vse to ride post-horses, for if he that receiues 
the horse, can find . .that hee hath ridden an extraordinarye 
pace, hee .shall pay ten soulz. 1633 Quarlp:.s Embl. i. v. 
(1718) 23 Lust is a sharp spur to vice, which always 
putteth the affections into a false gallop. 

b. 1369 Undbrdown Ovid agst. Ibis livb, Curtius, to 
deliuer the city, all armed vppon a goodly courser, with a full 
galloppe rode into the same. 1709 Mrs. D. Manley 
Mem. (1736) IL 135 He saw the Duke .. riding upon a full 
Gallop, 1733 Swift Ans^v. Sheridans Simile NDo&ci 
Jove would some fair nymph inveigle, He comes full gallop 
on his eagle, 1791 M ks. R adcj.iffe Rom. Foresidxy Coming 
now to a more open part of the fore.st, he set on a full 
gallop. 1797 M. Robinson Walsingham II. 50, I was 
awakened, .by the sound of a horse’s hoofs, which advanced 
on full gallop. 18x0 Wellington LeU ti Nov. in Gurw. 
Desp. (1838) VI. 613 To remind your friends in the Cortes 
that they .should not always go full gallop, ^ 1828 Scott i'*. M. 
Perth xxxii, A body of horsemen advancingat full gallop. 

Daily News 16 Dct. 6/4 These letters of Magee's, 
written olT, as it were, at fUll gallop, .are among the very 
best in the English language, 
atirib, 1803 M. Charlton Wife Mistress T. ir She 
declined this kind of full-gallopcharge, for gentler and more 
promising manceuvre. 

C. 1707 J, Stevens tr. Wks irterj) 398 

A Physician riding along on his Mule, a Snails Gallop. 
1791 'O. Gambado* Ann. Horsem. iy. (1809) 84 Neither 
whip nor spur can get him out of a snail’s gallop, 
d. 1611 CoTGit., Galop gaillardy the Gallop Galliard ; or 
. .one pace, and a leape. 1614 Markham Cheap Hnsb. i. ii. 
(1668) 28 At the end of every third or fourth advancing . . 
make him bound aloft ; then pu^ him to his corvet again., 
and then make him bound again ; and thu.s at the end of 
every third advancing make him bound for the length of a 
tilt bar. .this is called the gallop galliard. 1617 — Caval. 
II. 24t The next lesson to this fe the galloppe galliard. 

4 . Comb,: f gallop-rake- sense i. 

*633 Urquhart Rabelais ii. xiv, too, I ran away a faire 
gallop-rake [F. m'enfnis le beau galot\y and God he knows 
how I did smell my shoulder Of mutton. 


Gallop ■ (g3e*bp),. V. • Forms : 6 g&lop'fe, 6- 
gallop. See also "Wallop [a. F. galoper y »« 
Yx. galaupary Sp. Pg. galoparj lx. galoppare. No 
satisfactory origin has yet been suggested for 
these forms ; the Pr. form suggests that the 
word may be a compound of the Tent. *klaup-mt 
to Leap, run, with some prefixed word. I'he 
initial must originally have been w ; the OF. 
waloper vh.y Jwalop sh.j have not been found, but 
their existence is proved by the adopted forms, 
Flem., MHG. walop sb., MHO. walopiren vb., ME. 
walop sb., walope vb. The Eng. verb walope^ 
Wallop, survived into the i6th c., when it was 
superseded by the present verb, app. a new adop-, 
tion from F. galoper. 

In K. Alis. 461, Weber’s ed. reads ‘The dtor galopzth by 
wodis side’, following the Lincoln’s Inn MS. The earlier 
Bodl. MS., however, hum galpep. The passage is not in the 
AF. original by I'homas or Eustace of Kent. The reading 
of the Bodl. MS. is prob. correct, but perh. the reading of 
the later MS. may prove that the vb. galope existed in 
i 4 - i5th c.] 

1 . z/itr. Of a horse (occas. of other quadrupeds) : 
To go at a gallop (see Gallop sb. 1). 

4:1333 Ld. Beuner.s Huon Iv. 185 The hor.se wold nother 
trot nor galop. 137° I evins Mamp. 169 To GixWo'g, fundere 
gradns. I’o Wallop, idem, cursi tare. 4:1631 Donne 
( 16331 137 His steeds will bee restrain’d But gallop lively 
downe the Westerne hill. 1697 Dkyden PTrg. Georg, in. 148 
Fearing to be seen, The Leacher gallop’d from his Jealous 
Queen, tjoy Land. Gaz. No, 4382/4 Stolen or strayed .. a 
bright bay Gelding.. 4 Years old past, w'alks, trots, gallops, 
and leaps. 1833 W. I rving Tour Prairies 159 They had also 
seen a fine wild hor.se, which, however, had galloped off 
witii a .speed that defied pursuit. 

J'b. irans. To pursue or chase at a gallop. Obs. 
[So F, galoper. 

1380 Blundevil Horsemanship i. (1609) 7 To gallop the 
bucke, or follqw'e a long winged Hawke. 
fig. 1626 T. H. Caussitls Holy Crt. 112 A thousand 
Princes, and phantastique great Ladie.s, haue galloped 
Plonour vpon the full .speed. 

c. Racing. To gallop to a standsHU : to tire out. 
1892 Daily News a. Mar. 3/6 Silvercrown. .a celebrated 
racehor.se . , having galloped eighteen horses to a standstill 
for the Crawford Plate at Newmarket in 1886. 

2 . intr. Of a horseman : To ride at full speed. 
Also with advs.. as forihy ioty off. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss, I. cxI. 69 b, He dasshed his 
spurres to his hor.se, and galoped fortli in suche wy.se that 
his kepars lo.ste him, 1368 Grafton Chron. I. vii 186 Shq 
and her Gentlewoman . . galoped thorough theTowne, 1599 
Shaks. Hen. V, iv. vii. 89 Yet a many of your honsemen 
peere And gallop ore the field. 1724 Dk Foe Mem. Cavalier 
(1840) 140 The scouts came galloping in. 1791 Mbs. Rad- 
CLIFFE Rom. Forest i, They . . then p>lacea them on two 
horses, a man mounted 1 ehind each, and they immediately 
galloped off. 1807-8 W Immo Salmng. (1824)72 A squad- 
r- n of hardy veterans, . who. .trot and amble, and gallop. . 
through every street 1885 Tennyson Charge Heavy 
Brigade Xxy Up the hill Gallopt the gallant three hundred. 
8. traits. To make (ahorse, etc.) go at full speed. 
a 1333 Ld. Berners Hzton liii. 178, 1 can ryght wel . . rynne 
& galop a hors. 1617 Markham Caval. it. 145 And when 
you doe gallop him, you shal not at the first gallop him 
aboue hue or sixe times vpon one hand. 1737 Pope Nor, 
Epist. n, i. 14 Let your Mu.se take breath, And never gaUop 
Pegasus to death. ^ 1838 Penny Cvcl. XII. 309/2 If, im- 
mediately after drinking his fill, be were galloped hard. 
1884 J[. Cqlborne Hicks Pasha 68 Then the bride|n*oom 
and his men went through a fantasia, galloping their dro- 
medaries at full speed. 

t 4 . To traverse (a space) rapidly on horseback" 
or by means of horses. Obs. 

1388 Shaks. Tit. A. ii. i. 7 The golden Sunne .. Gallops 
the Zodiacke in his glistering Coach. 
fg- * 59 ® Nashe (title), First Parte of Pasquils Apologie 
wherein he renders a Reason of his long Silence and gallops 
the Fielde with the Treatise of Reformation written by John 
Penrie. Ibid, u Divb, I haue. gallopped the fieide to 
make choyse of the ground where my battaile shall be 
planted. 

5 . transf. xexx^ fig. (from senses i and 2). 

1^3 Stanyhurst iv. (Arb.) lox Furth she [Fame] 

quicklye galops, with wingflight swallolyke hastiiing. 13^3 
Shaks. 2 Hen. PI, r, iii. 154 Shee's tickled now, he^r Furie 
needs no spurre.s, Shee’le gallop farre enough to her de.struc- 
tion. 1600 — A. V. L. in. ii. 329. 1626 L. Owen Spec. 

Jesmi. iid'zg'y 'ix They [the lesuites] came galloping so f^t 
into hell, and grew to be .so many, tlmt Lucifer was afraid. 
1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) JF 4 w. 11. 130/1 His Tongue much 
like a Hackney goes all paces, .it gallops and false gallops, 
trot.s and ambles. 1681 Trial S. Coiledge 44 Pray Sir. you go 
too fa.st already, as you are still gallopping. 1725 Ramsay 
Gent.Shepk. n. ii, They gallop fast that deils and lasses drive. 
1841 S. C. Hall Ireland 1 . 151 The mountain torrents crawl 
or gallop to mingle with the broad Atlantic. 

b. To gallop away ; to talk fast, to ‘ rattle on 
1711 Swift Lett, (1767) HI. 183 How you gallop away in 
your spleen and your rage about repenting my journey. 1873 
JowETT Plato (ed. 2) 1 1 , 237 Pray obsei-ve how I gallop away 
when I get on smooth ground. 

e. To gallop over or through : to hurry over (in 
readintr or reciting), to read cursorily. 

1782 Mad, D'Arblay Lei. to S. Crisp 25 Feb , The un- 
reasonable hurry with which I was obl^ed to gallop over 
such a book, 1826 L W. Croker in C. Papers 13 Nov. 
(1884), Do not gallop through my letter, .but read it over and 
over again. 1839 R- G Watson in Darwin^s Life Lett. 
(1S87) II. 226, I could not rest till I had galloped through 
the whole. 1875 Jow'Ett Plato (ed. 2) II. 113, I will gallop 
through the discourse as fast as 1 can. 


GAIsI^OP, 


GALLOWS. 


To dance rapidly ; to dance a Galop, Oh. 

3806-7 J. Beresford Miserii?s Hum. (1826) in. xxi, 
You instantly tear down the dance. . incessantly vociferating 
as you rainp^ and gallop along. i8z6 Ltnier's Quarrel in 
Lit,Som>mir 6 When 1 dance with Sir Dunce, or gallop 
with Sir Gosling ? 

7 . irans. To convey rapidly by means of gallop- 
ing horses. , ■ 

i88a Z<?z;. of Officer in R. Acad. Catal. (1883) 95 We 

g alloped the left gun at it and it went into the ditch with a 
ump. 1897 Daily News 2 Feb. 7/4 Commander Wells was 
galloped over from headquarters in a hose van. 

0 a*llop, 11.'^ Ohs. exc. dial. [Prob. onomato- 
poeic ; cf. Waj^lof.] intr. and irans. To boil 
"iaz^S Middleton Witch i, Hecate Boil it well. 
Hoppo. lt gallops now. *883 Sheffield Closs.i Gallops to 
boil quickly. ‘ The pot gallops’, 
lienee galloped beer (see qnot.) 

42*825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia., Gallopped-heer, small beer 
for present drinking, made by^ simple boiling, or, as it i.s 
called, gallopping, small quantities of malt and hops together 
in a kettle. 

GallopacLe (gselop^^’d), sh. Also galopade, 
galloppade. [a. i'. galopade, f. galoper to gallop : 
cf. Galop.] 

1 . A lively kind of dance, of Hungarian origin. 

1831 Ld. Houghton in Wemyss Heid Life (1891) I. 

The Germans put my waltzing to shame, .and actually .scotF 
at my gallopade. *835 L. Hunt Capt. Sword iii. 13 'I’he 

f alopade, .strange agreeable tramp, JMade of a scrape, a 
obble, and stamp. 1879 G. Meredith Plgoisl III. xii. 2.(9 
He thought her a deligntful partner for a dance, and fouud 
her rather tire.some at the end of the galloppa le. 

tranf. 1831 IVestm. Rini, XIV, 181 In an early numlier 
we printed an account of this gentleman’s 'gallopades* 
across the thistly plains of South America. 

2 . In the manlge ; A sidelong or curveting kind 
of gallop* *7S3 Chambers CycL Supp., Gallopade. 
Hence G-allopa’de v. rare, to dance a gallopade; 
Q-allopa'diiigr vhl. sh. 

1831 IVestm. Rett. XIV. 424 She waltzes, gallopades, sings, 
plays, draws. i8p M.^ .Scott Tom Cringle xi, I'heu a tre- 
lue.idous gallopacung, in which 'J ailtackie was nearly chj)- 
.sized over the wharf. 'J'ennv,son Amphion 40 I'he 

shock-head willows two and two By rivers gallopaded. 

Galloper (g£e*bp?)ih Also 6 9 gallopper. 

[f. Gallup + -eh l] 

1 . A horse which has special powers of galloping. 
*650 R. Stapylton .Wr<5t / hT Lmv C. IVarres vn. to He 
loved her above all the Horse in lus btaliles, she being an 
excellent galloper. *769 /tg fads TourGi. Brit. III. 156. 

1 believe that .some of the Gallot>ers of tins county .. w .ll 
om-do..the swifte.st Horse that was ever bred in Turky or 
Barbary, *845 Browning How theyh*-onght theymd News^ 

1 saw my stout galloper Roland. *886 St. Stephen's Rev. 
13 Mar, 1 1/2 .She (a marej. .is a slovenly fencer, but is a fairly 
good galloper. 

2 , One who gallops on horseback, esp. ofhnnteJ s. 

*576 Tubberv. Venerie 35^ 1 ’hc |;alloppers, prickers, and 
huntsmen on horse 'nacke .se . ing their houmles strong enough 
..shall then beginne to enter and to te ich them. xsJSs 
Stanyhukst Afneis iv. (.^rb.) 99 With the hounds quick- 
senting, with pri' ki sg galloper horsman. *696 tr. Dm 
MohPs Voy. Lestant 33 We, .con’d neither see nor hear the 
least News of our Gallopers, *8zo Scoir Monast. ix, The 
Sub-Prior .. without having any farther interview with 
Christie the galloj^r, answered by giving the promise. *871 
Daily Netos 2a .Sept., t..hie galloper found himself in tne 
bottom of a muddy ditch, with hU hors.e directly on top of 
him. 

3. Bin. An aide-de-camp, or orderly officer. 

*87* Daily Nejos 18 Sept., The group of generals, field 
officers, and dashing gallopers. *8^ Ih'd. 5 Feb, 5 -'4 .Sir 
John %ViIIoughby .. appointed me ‘galloper , or volunteer 
orderly officer to him. 

4 . Jig. One who proceeds at great speed. Also 
one who gads about. 

*67* M. Bruce Gml Netps Etdl T, (*708) 31 ITou art 
now a Galloper in the ways of G<xl. Congkeve L(n>e 
for L. l, ii, Well, lad^ galloper, htjw does Angelical 17x3 
Steelb Omrdlan No, 132 r 6 If xthrorul, 1 am a gagghng 
O0US&; when I return, Vuu tire a fme Galloper; Women, 
like Cat.s, should keep the House, *765 Si erne Tk Shandy 
VII. iv, There is not a gallopper of us all, who might Uvt 
have gone on ambling quietly on bis own ground. 

5. A light fichl-gun, lonnerly a? tar bed to regi- 
ments ; also a/lrih. in galloper carriage, 

*746 Rep. Cond.Sir % Cope Assembhd at Sterling wish 
four Coborns, four ‘Gallopers’, Provi ions, ifea'Wii.- 
LiNGTON '^rnl. in tJurw, Dest. L 37S, I received from < General 
Stuart in(orrimfii.m regarding the galloptfr carriageH.. |[ 
reported to the General .. the stale of the gallowr gnus of 
the regiments. *3503 Lake In Owen Welle$le/s Deep 405 
As nixH»y of the held pieces as could be brought up, wiih 
the gallupiSTs attached to the cavalry, L«wd four different 
batteries. i84|7 Mrs, Shkmwood iJ/e x*vi 43S He wm 
now engaged m drawing up six.|K>un»l galloper%and form- 
Ing a iMiitery. *876 Jas. Grant Hist. fnd. 1. fv, 380% 
when Tipiwo opened a.,cat«JOt«de from fifteen of h« light 
faliofier guns. ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ 

CwJloTpmg fga’bpiB), vM. sh. Aim 7-9 gallop- 
ping, p: G.\LLOF®t.+ -.Wll] 

L The action of the verb Gam/ip, 

SKAm Mmh. It, i. 140, 1 did heart The gallopping 
of Horse. Who was’s came byl a 1687 Cotton 

E Htt|Peg»«!«’ld*ysof|aHo|di»eiirt ended, Uiil«s I with 
e spur do^prick him* two W* Irving Shetek Bh. il. «5x 
Othew fancied that th«fy beard the galloping of horses over 
their heada. 1890 BoLORKwoon Cc/. Reformer (1S9D lor 
{Salbping about there wa* * , but often the rides wm long, 
Utmrfi and nntxdtlng. 

2* allrik m galloping emnirg, ; galloping 
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sketch, a sketch of a locality made after a rapid 
ride through it 

s8*2 Sir R. Wilson Prit/, Diary (xB 6 i) I. no For the first 
twelve miles we proceeded slowly, although oyer very fine 
galloping country. 1826 Scott Woodst. iv, There was a 
distant rustling among the withered leave.s, a bouncing or 
galloping sound on the path. x8sx J. S. Macaulay P'ield 
Jforiif. 248 Even galloping sketche.s have their uses. 

Galloping IgieTopii}), ppl. a. [L as prec.-b 

1 . That gallops, in senses of the vb. Galloping 
consumption ; a consumptive disease which make.s 
rapid progress. 

164a Howell For. Trav. (Arb.)69 For the Italian.^ have 
a Proverb, that a galloping horse is an open .sepulcher. 
*646 Buck Rich. HI, 1. 37 I’he King, pur-sued the Duke, 
not only with a galloping Army, but with Edicts and Pre- 
scriptions, 1674 R. Godfrey///;, Ah. Physic 130 Having 
for many months laboured under a Galloping Consumption 
and made use of diverse Physiciaas in vain, 1697 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 3336/4 Stole . . a bri ’ht bay Mare . . a true York- 
shire galloping Breed. 1802-12 Beintham Rationale pud. 
/i7wf. (1827) V. 64 The father in full vigour, the son in a 
galloping consumption. 

fig. 1755 J. hvioxoi Mem, (1769) IT. 167 No galloping eyes, 
or the least inattention in their devotion, 1770 N. Njchoi.i..S 
in Corr.w. Gray (1843) ^^5 W'hat a ble.ssing it is to have 
a galloping imagination, 1897 A. Morrison Child ftigo 
xx.xiv, Ever since they had taken him he had been op- 
pressed by this plague of galloping thought. 

b. Galloping mini fsee quoi, 1715; Milton’s 
allusion is obscure). 

1641 Milton Anhnadv. (1851) 109 Our Liturgie hath run 
up and down the world like an Engli>h gallopping Nun, 
proffering her selfe, but we heare of none yet that bids 
money for her. 17x5 M- Davies Brit, 1 . 152 Having 

e.spoijs’d one of the Countessess of Man.'^field, who bad been 
a Chaiionc.ss or Dame of the Monastery ol Girrisheim, a 
'J'empoial Religious^ Pensioner, or what is vulgarly call’d 
a Galloping-Nun, without any Votes [i.e, vowsj. 

C. Mil. Galloping carriage « ‘galloper car- 
ria^je’; see Gali.ofer 5. 

I 1^3 Daily News 27 July 2/1 A ‘galloping carriage’ de- 
; signed l/y Ivord C, Beresford to carry a Noidenfeldt gun. 

2 1 omh. : f galloping- like a., having the ap- 
pearance of a good galloper. 

1711 Lond. Gaz. No. 4839/4 Lo.st, or Stole, .a strait, 3’oung, 
gallopping like bay Mare. 

Gailore, obs. form of Galobk, 

Gallosh, galloshoes, -shoos, obs. ff. Galosh. 
dallo-tanmte {g^tnAo^x^'nh). [f. Gallo-tan - 
N(-io} + -ATE,] A compound of gallo- tannic acid 
with a base. 

1864 Watt.s Dkt. Chew. H. 767 Gallotannates orTannates. 
1876 Hari.ky Mat. Med. led 6» 248 Astringent vegetable in- 
fusions, which precipitate the lead as insoluble gallo-tannate, 

dallo -tannic (ga‘d<?,tpe*nik), a. [f. gallo-, 
taken as comb, form of L, galla Gall y 
Tannic.] In gallo- tannic acid, tannic acid pre- 
pared from nut-galls, 

*858 in SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, *873 Fmones* Chem. 
|ed. II' 640 Gxillotannic acid €-47 the acid contained 

m the gall-nuts of Querms in/ectona and other .species 
of oak. 

dallo-tannm (gseli?tta.* nin), [f. as prec. + 
Tannin,] Tannin preparetl from nut-galls. 

x^x Anthonfs Phatogr. Buil IV. 128 Gallo-tarmin (the 
ordinary tannin) produces a simitar blue black coloration. 

Gallote* Gallonno, dallonre, dallous, obs. 
ff. C'.ALLiOT, (Walloon, Galoee, Galwiws. 
Gallovidiatt (ga.*lffvi'di^nX «. and sh. In 7 
Gallowedian. [f. med.L* Galloa.ndia-r-sin. Cal- 
lovidia (also Caliaweilfna, Galweia, etc.) is a Lat. 
form of Welsh Gaihvyddel Gall-gaidhll, lit. 
‘foreign Gaels’, now (ialloway, a district in the 
S\V. of .Scotland (the shires of \\ igton and Kirciid- 

A cuij. Bt longing to Galloway. B. sh. A native 
of that district. . 

1632 Litwgow Trmh 495 Gallowedian Nagges. 1824 
Mactawart iiitte) The- Scottisih Gailovidiau Encydo- 
pHidit. *863 W. Amixerson Gmeai. ^ Snrn, in Herald 4 
Gemaiegki (1865) July g54T'h« iiam-e, however, has neither 
a .Scotch-i iwr an Enelwh derivation, beii'g purely Celtic and 
Gallovidian, *87$ w, McIlwraitii WHtmanshire 

52 I'he Romans were no peaceable visitants of the pagan 
Gadisvklmns. 

In 4 gAlwe. llguhve 
Gallons ] imns. To bang on a gallows or cross. 

a X400 Leg, *32 Wik grete lewes he is gal wed, 

And dyek Momiesgelte. 

toJlow rare-^^ intr. Of a bird ; 

To chick, to scream. Hence GaTlowing ppl a. 
s:8«5 Hogg Q. Hynde Bo The capperkailzie scorn’d to fiee 
But jallow’d cm the forest tree, xB^a Amo in Biachm*. Mag. 
XXvUL 8*7 Choked shrieks .. And galtowing cries , . 
thicken’d the midnight air. 

0-allow, obs. form of Gally %>., to frightfn* 
©«Ik>waj Also 6-S gallAway. 

[The name of a district in the SW. of Scotland, 
used at/rih. and hence as a common notm.] 

1 , One of a small but stiong breed of horses 
peculiar to Galloway ; hence a mtall-sised horse, 
esp, for riding. Also gallmaji-mare^ 

*597 SftAKS. a Hen. fV, n* iv. 205 Know we not Galloway 
Nagges f Be* Hau. Sat, iv. iii. 56 Because his dame 

was swiftest Irunchefice, <h: Euooevall Im nyrt ; himself a 


Gallaway. *6x2 Dravton Poly^olh. iii. 40 The rank-riding 
Scots upon their gallowayes. *641 Milton A nimadr/. 1 1851) 
240 Spare your selfe, lest you bejade the good galloway, 
X676 Lond. Gaz. No. J071/4 Another small Plate to be Run 
for by Gallawayes. 17x3 Guardian No. 91 f 13 That Horse 
.shall forthwith be Sold, a Scotch Galloway bouglit in its 
stead for him.^ 1796 S tedman Surinam L ix. 210 His gallo- 
way sprung, rider and all, through a hedge of thick limes. 
X825 Scott Talism. xv, My Ralph, whom 1 left training hb 
galloway nag, on the banks of the Irthing, 1831 Youatt 
Horse (1866) 103 A horse between thirteen and fourteen 
hands in height is called a Galloway, from a beautiful breed 
of little horses once found in the south of Scotland . . The 
pure galloway was -said to be nearly fourteen hands high 
and sometimes more ; of a bright bay, or brown, with black 
legs, small head and neck, and peculiarly deep and clean 
legs.^ *894 Times x6 Apr. 3/3 'I'his was a claim for ^22 lox. 
for hire of a racing galloway mare. 

b, attrih, and t omh. as gallo%mf-race ; gallo- 
way-shed adj. Also galloway-plate* a racing 
prize, run for by galloways. 

1707 Lond. Gaz, No. 4343 '7 On Thursday the ^Galloway- 
Plate of ml. Value will be run for, 9 Si one, 3 Heats. 1894 
'J'imes i6 Apr. 3/3 She was entered for a ‘■ganoway race m 
North Walsham. X794 W. Felion (i8ui) II. 76 

'I'he appearance of both ought to he conformable to each 
other, therefore a middling-sized phaeton, to the middling, 
or ^galloway sized horses, suits best, 

2 . One of a breed of cattle peculiar to Galloway. 

*805 Forsyth Beauiies Scotl. 1 1 , 373 'riiiit famous breed 
of cattle known by the name of galloways. *867 McDowell 
Hist. Dun fries 11873) 7^7 The dusky Galloway.s composed 
the bulk of the cattle at the Dumfries market. 

fenoway dike. Sc. (from the district name: 
see prec, J ’ A wall built firmly at the bottom, but 
no thicker at the top than the len^'tli of the single 
stones, loosely piled the one above the other" 
(Jam.). 

X791 ,S'tnt/st. Ace. SeotL I. 451 The. most general fence is 
the Galloway dike. 1814 Scott Diarv 4 Aug, in Lockhart., 
It would be easy to form a good farm by enclosing the 
ground with Galloway dykes. 

Gallo w -balk, -clapper, -tree : see G.\llows-. 
tCSa'llow-mra^ss. Ohs. [ft G allow' s -i- 
Ghasn.] a slang name for hemp, from its use 
for ropes and halters. 

*562 Bulleyn Iffi. Simples 27 b, An berlre wdiiche light 
fellowes merily will call Gallowgras^e, Neckeweede, or the 
Tristrams knot. 1630 J. Tavlok (Water P.^ Praise Hemp- 
seed Wk«. m. f6a/2 wherefore in Sparta it ycleped was, 
Snickup, which is in English f lallow-grasse. 

Gallows (Rrebuzb Forms: a. sing, i galsa, 
sealsa, (3 Comh. gallie-),3-4 gaTe)we, (5 Comh. 
gaile->, 5-6 galow(e, 6-7 gallow, 7- 9 gall(e)y. 
0 . pi. in sing, sense, later construed as sing 3-5 
galwes, 4 galewis, -ewys, -tins), 4-5 gains, (5 
galhouse, -hows, galohous), 5-6 gallons, ga- 
lowes, (5 gala'wis, -ays, -ewes, galghes, galos, 
-ouys, -owys), 6-7 gallowes, ,6 galoss, gall- 
house, gallies, -oes, -owes, -iis), 9 gallos, -us, 
6- gallows. 7. with additional pi. auffi.v, 6 gal- 
(Tosses, 7-9 gallowses, (9 gallaces, -usses). 
[Oli ga/ga, gea/ga wk. masc. - OFria, galga, OS. 
and OHG. galgo (Ger, galgm). ON. gatge (Da. 
and Sw. gaige). Goth, OTeut. '^galgon-; 

|>eih. cogn. with Lith, lalga, Armen, dzakk pole.] 

1 . An apparatus for inflicting the punishment of 
death by hanging, usually consisting of two up- 
rights and a cross-piece, from which the criminal 
is suspended by the neck. Sometimes used as 
i*<|iiivalent to Choss, See Cross sh. i. 

In OE. the and the \ii.galgan are both used 

for ‘ a gallows the pi. having reference presumably to ihe 
two posts of which tlie app.Trktu.s mainly consisted. Occa- 
sional examples of the sing, form occur in ME., and even 
down to the 17th c.; but irom the 13th c. onwards tlie plural 
galwes and its later phonetic representatives have been the 
prevailing forms. .So far as our material shows, Caxton is 
the first writer to speak of ‘ a gallows thou^'h he also uses 
the older express! >n ’a pair of gallows’; but it is, of cour.se, 
possible that the pi. form was sometimes treated as a sing, 
much earlier. From the i6th c. gattows has been (c.vc. 
arch, in ‘pair of gallows’) used as a sing., w'ith a new 
pluraJjigviMwtwx ; the latter, though perh. not strictly obso- 
lete, is now seldom us«.d; tlse ft»rmation is felt to be some- 
what uncouth, so that the use of liie word in the plural is 
commonly evaded. 

a, Bt'tmml/ CLP 2446 Swa bhli j^enmor-lic gomclum ceorle 
to xebidanue, kset his byre ride Jtiong on gal7;an. a xooo 
ful/ana 482 Smne ic rixle befealh hiut hi . . on hcan gal?;an 
Hf aletan, cxooo A’iLFuic Gloss, in Wr.-Wiikiker 116/19 
Patihulmn, gaijja, X483 Cath, Angl. 149/1 A Gnlowe, 
futea. X53S Covkrdale Fsiher v. 14 Pci them make a 
galowe of fiftye cubites hie. *56* T. Calvin'.^ Dist. 

Calvin’s Pret., Wortiiy of a thousand fires and gallowes. 
*567 Dhant HoraUi Pip xvi, B'j, With gyues, and fetters 
lie tame the vndcr a galow dyre. i68x W. Robertson 
Phraseoi, Gen. i<‘X4 Do you look 1 .should .. praise 

you, who deserved the Gallow so lately? 

) 3 , c 13,00 Havelok i?6i I'hou shal to the galwes renne. 
e X330 R. Bkun'ne Chron. 11810) 172 Galwes do ^e reise, and 
hyng hR cheitefe, a s40O“So Alexander 18x3 And for paire 
Bouerayne luike hum send to pe galawis. *480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. ccxUv, 1 1482) 305 There was made a newe payre 
of g.nlew'es and a strongcheyneand a coler of yren for hym. 
c 1489 — Blanchardyn xlvhi. 187 He shold doo make and 
to lie sette vp a galhouse, 1549 CompL Seotl. xii. 102 I'ua 
.speyris . .stude vp fra the eyrd lyik ane gallus, 1589 Marprel. 
Epit, C iv, Die theefe on the g;iilowe.s was saued without 
them, xi^ Shaks. A. V. L. in. ii. 345 Who doth he 
[l ime} gallop withal ? . . With a theefe to the gallowes. 
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GALLOWS-TBEE, 


<*1627 Havward Ed7v, PY (1630) 64 He took the maSot 
aside and. .required of him that a paire of gallowes should 
be framed and erected. 2689 Wood L/fe 19 'Dec. (O. H. S.) 
HI. 318 A gallowes being erected before Temple gate. 
1756—7^^* '1 rav.ptnho I. qcipTwoladdens are placed 

against the gallows. iSiS Scott Hrt. MidL vii, ^ Why do 
you trifle away time in making a gallows ’—that dyester's 
pole is good enough for the homicide.* 1855 Milman Lat, 
Chr. XIV. vii. (1864) IX. 223 In the older versions the now 
ignoble words ‘ hanging and the gallows ’ were used instead 
of the Crucifixion and the Cross 
y. 156a Turner Herbal it. 46 a, Mandrag..groweth not 
vnder gallosses, 1673 [R. LeighJ Trans/>. Rek, 108 Make 
bonfires of the gallowses, set open all the prisons. 1775 
J. Sullivan in Sparks Corr, Amer. Rev. (1853) I. 72 That 
all our liberty-poles will soon be converted into gallowses. 
1801 Helen M. Williams Sk. Fr. Rep. I, xvii. 209 Previous 
to this epocha, ga!lowse.s had been erected at Naples. 

2 . The punishment itself. 

1483 Caxton Cato Avij, His fader .. bought him ageyn 
fro the galowes and fro dyshonest dethe. 2522 Moke De 
qtiat. Noviss. Wks. (1557)82 His galowes & death standeth 
within .x. mile at y farthest, & your.s within .Ixxx. <*1533 
Frith Disfout. Fnrg. 11533) G v b. When we say that such a 
man hath delyuered his freende from the gallowes, we mean 
not that he was all ready hanged. 1603 Shaks. Meas.for M. 
I. ii. 84 What with the sweat, what with the gallowes, and 
what with pouerty, I am Custom-shrunke. 1730 in Stoift's 
Lett, (1768) IV. 251 Into their secular hands the poor 
authors must be delivered to.. pillories, whippings, and the 
gallows. 1836 Hor. Smith Tin Trump. (1876) 174 (fallows 
—a cure without being a prevention of crime. 1881 
Besant & Rice ChapL of Fleet I. 48 The gallows did not 
terrify the.se evil-doers. 

Tt>. have the gallows in one's face', to have 
the look of one predestined to or deserving the 
gallows. 

16x0 Shaics. Temp. i. i. 32 This fellow . .hath no drowning 
marke vpon him ; his complexion is perfect Gallowes. 17x0 
Palmer Proverbs 114 The gallows is almost as visible in 
their f.ice as their nose : as is often to be seen in a thoro’- 
pac'd Villain. 1768 Goldsm, GooiLn. Man v. (Globe) 637/1 
Hold him fast, the dog ; he_ has the gallows in his face. 
X835 Marryat Jac. Faith/, ‘ There's gallows marked in 
his face observed another, 
e. Proverbs, 

13. . Sir Beues (A.> 1217 Deliure a hef fro he galwe, He {>e 
hateh after be alle halwe I 1484 Caxton Fables of /Esop i. 
X, Yf ye kepe a man fro the galhows he shalle neuer lone 
yow after. 1583 Golding Calvin on Pent. U. 307 Sane a 
theefe from the gallowes and hee will lielpe to hang thee. 
1592 Greene Dispni. 3 He that feares the Gallowes .shal 
neuer be good theefe. 1593 Nashe Chrisfs 7 ’. Pref. Ep., 
Saue a thief from the gallows, and hee’le be the first to shew 
the way to Saint Gilesesse. 

3 . One deserving the gallows; a gallows-bird. 
1588 Shaks* L. L. L. v. ii. 12 He hath beene flue thousand 

yeeres a Boy. I, and a shrewd vnhappy gallowes too. 1611 
Beaum. Sc Fi- k'nt. Burn Pesde i. iii, 'I’hough he be a 
notable gallows, yet I’ll as.sure you his master did turn him 
away, 1749 B. Martin Eng, Pictet Galiosos, a wicked 
rascal. 2838 Dickens O. Twist xi, ‘ Now, young gallows P 
This was an invitation for Oliver to enter through a door., 
which led into a stone cell, 

1 4 . Used to render L, furcpe. a. ~ Fork 5 b. 
b. Gallows of Caudmm « Caudine Forks', see 
Fork 14. Obs, 

1565-73 Cooi'ER Thesaurus, A hire sub to passe or 

go vnder the failles. x6i8 [see Fork 5 b («)!. 

5 . Applied to various objects consisting of two 
or more supports and a cross-piece, fa. An iron 
support for a pot over a kitchen hre. Cf* Gallows- 
balk. Obs. 

1512 Will in Southwell Visit . (1891) 116 , 1 bequeth to the 
chauntrye priest., oon paire of galoe.s of yrne. 1576 /«zl 
in Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 378 A paire of iron gallows, 
b. Naut, (See quot. 1867.) 

1769 Falconer Diet, Marine {xq'&<p)Ty A iijb, Their [booms’] 
after-end.s are usually sustained by a frame called the gal- 
lows. 2867 Smyth SailoFs H-pra-bk., Ga/lo7vs, thi cro.ss- 
pieces on the small bitts at the main and fore hatch-ways in 
flush-decked vessels, for stowing away the booms and spars 
over the boats. 

t C. Printing. *• A frame used for supporting 
the tympans of the old wooden presses when 
turned up’ (Jacobi). Obs. 

xG&3 Moxo7!i Meek. Exerc. II. 328 One Press-man. .will 
Beat so soon as he has laid the 'I’ympan on the Gallows after 
Pulling, x8o8 C, Stoweu PHniers Gram. 506* Fig. 8 is 
the gallows, in which the frame A, B, B i.s screwed to the 
front of the carriage, between the joints of the tympan. 
*833 J. Holland Manuf. Metal il. 210 The gallows ior 
the tympans is also removed. 

d. A gymnastic apparatus. 

1817 Southey Tml. in C. C. Southey 4 Corr. IV. 268 
Others were swinging in such attitudes as they liked from 
a gallows, 2827 Arnold Let. in Stanley Life Corr. (1844) 
I.^ 72 When .. I could no more .. hang oh a gallows, nor 
climb a pole, 

e. A part of a plough (see quot. 1842). 

2840 Jrnl. R. A pic. Soc,^ I. IH. 219 An old Berk.shire 
plough (with a high gallows in front). 2842 Johnson P'ar- 
mePsEnC}'cl.,GaUowsofaplough,Si part of the plough-head, 
so named by farmers, from its resemblance to the common 
gallows. It consists of three pieces of limber, of which one 
IS placed transversely over the heads of the other two. 
f* (See qiiots.) 

2866 Lady Barker Statimi Life in New Zeal. x. 64 The 
* gallows a high wooden frame from which the carcases of 
the butchered sheep dangle. 1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal 
Mining, Gallmos, a crown-tree with a proi> placed under- 
neath each end of it. 1883 Hampshire Gloss., Gallcnvs, 
a frame formed by fixing four poles, two and two, in the 
ground, crossed X wise, and laying another pole across, 
against which planks or boards are set wdien sawn out, to dry. 


2^3 Standard 7 Sept. 5/3 They attacked, .the carcases on [ 
the meat gallows 1890 Boldrewood Col. Reformer 
350 The * gallows ' of the colonists, a rough, rude contrivance 
consisting of two uprights and a crosspiece for elevating 
slaughtered cattle. 

6 . ‘ Suspenders ’ for trousers ; braces. Nowt/m/., 
Sc. and U.S., in the iotxm gallowses^ whence occas. 
gallows for a single brace. 

So galgen in Swiss German ; also Du. (vulgar), 

1730-6 Bailey (fob), Galloroses, contrivances made of cloth, 
and hooks and eyes, worn over the shoulders by men to 
keep their breeches up. 2813 Southey Lett. (2856) LV. 
530 notes He . . used to have books, pen, ink and paper, 
breeche.s, gallowses, neck cloth, and rolls and butter, all upon 
the breakfast table at the same time. 2837 Sir J. Barrington 
Pers. Sk. II. 50 The ball appeared to have hit the buckle of 
his gallows (yclept suspenders) by which it had been impeded. 
2830 R. Warner Lit. Recoil, I. too His under clothes un- 
supported by tho.se indispensable articles of decent attire 
denominated gallows. 2837 Haliburton Clockm. Set, i. xv. 
141 Chock full of spring Tike the wdre eend of a bran new 
^ir of trowser gallusses. 1868 Waugh Sneck-Bant ii. 38 
His breeches wur nobbut fastened wi’ one gallace. 2884 J. 
Renton in Mod Scott. Poets Ser. vii. 51 My gallowses 
baith Strang and guid. 1888 Sheffield Gloss., Gallaces, 
braces for the trousers. 1896 Crockett Cleg Kelly xiv. 
104 The tattered trousers with one * gallus ' displayed across 
the blue shirt. 

7 . allrib. and Comb., as (sense 1) gallows f -knowe 
( = knoll), -maker, -pin, -rope ; gallows-ward adv. ; 
(sense 2) gallows-free adj., gall otvs -worthy adj. 
and sb. ; (sense 2 b) gallows-mark ; (sense 5) 
gallows frame, -timber ; (sense 6^ gallows-buttons. 

2836-54 Byw^ater Sheffield Pial. 162 ‘ Thah mah breik 
all the “'gallos buttons off.' x 83 i Raymond Mining Gloss., 
*GaUou)S-frame, a frame over a shaft, carrying the pul- 
leys for the hoisting cables. 2681 Dryden Abs. A chit. 
n. 431 Let him be *gaUows-free by my consent. 1864 A. 
McKay Hist. Kilmarttock (2880) 342 They were led from 
the town to .suffer punishment at the *gaIlows-knowe. 2602 
Shaks. Ham. v. I 49 Clo. What is he that builds stronger 
than either the mason, the shipwright, or the carpenter? 
Other. The ^Gaflowesmaker ; for that Frame outliues a 
thousand Tenants. 2767 Bvsh Hibernia Cur, (2769) 7 A 
fellow . . with a *gaUows-mark upon his face, e 171^ Mary 
Hamilton in Child Ballads (2889) HI. 225 To see the 
face of his Molly fair Hanging on the *galiows pin. 2839 
Carlyle Chartism iil 221 Scramble along . . with thy . , 
plebeian ^gallows-ropes. 2859 Dickens T. Two Cities i, 

V, Foreheads knitted into the likeness of the gallows-rope. 
2852 Gueenwell Coal-trade Terms Northumb. tSc Durh. 

28 *G(illcnvs Timber, a crown-tree, with a prop placed 
under each end. a 1895 Stevenson Weir of Hermiston 
iil (1896) 49 The man .. was hunted *gaUowsward with 
jeers. Sporting Mag. HI. 224 Many respectable. . 

sinners, deliberately . . commit ^gallows-worthy crimes. 
2828 Ibid. XXL 226 The master., at tended by one of those 
gallows-worthiea 

8. Special comb. : gallows-apple slang {to make 
gallows-apples of^ to hang) ; gallows-bitts =*56; 
t gallow- breed Sc. = Gallows-bird; gallows- 
brood, a number of young gallows-birds: see 
Gallows-bird ; gallows-climber, one doomed 
to climb the ladder at the gallows, i. e. to be 
hanged ; gallows-faoe, one who bears the mark 
of the gallows in his face (cf. 2 b) ; hence gallows- 
faced adj . ; gallows-foot, the space immediately 
in front of the gallows ; f gallow-fork « Gallo ws- 
tree ; gallows-gate dial, (see quot.) ; gallow- 
lea, a level place on which the gallows was erected ; 
gallows-locks, hair that hangs like gallows ropes ; 
gallows-ripe t?;., ready to be hanged; gallows- 
rounded tz., (of hair cut round like that of a con- 
demned criminal ; gallows-sockets, Printing (see 
quot.) ; gallows-stanchions = 5 b ; f gallows- 
strings, a term of reproach (cf. hang-string ) ; 
gallows-tool (see quot. and cf. sense 5) ; gallows- 
top -5 b. 

183U Lytton P. Clifford III. vii 126 They’re resolved to 
make *gallows apples of all such Numprels {Nonpareils) as 
you, 2825 Falconers Piet. PTarine (ed, Burney), *Gallows- 
bits, on flush-decks, a strong frame of oak about eight inches 
square, made in the form of a gallow.s, and fixed at the fore 
and main hatchway, to support the spare top-masts, yards, 
boom.s, boat.s, etc. 2508 Dunbar Fly ting w. Kennedie 241 
Lyk to aiie *gallow breid, Ramand, and rolpand, beggand 
koy and ox. 1831 Scott Diary 8 Jan, in Lockhart, 

A little *gallows-brood they were and their fate will catch it. 
x668 Da VENA NT Plan's the Master ni. i, Pattern of rogues I 
thou *gaIIows climber 1 1724 Ram.sav Gent. Sheph. iv, i, 

I crave your pardon, ^gallows-face 1 ’ 2769 H. Brooke Fool 
of Qual, IV. xvil 67 Art thou there, thou rogue, thou hang- 
dog, thou *gallows-faced vagabond? 18x8 Scott Hrt. 
Pfidl. iv, And had just cruppen to the *gallows-foot to see 
the hanging, axazs Amr. R. 274 Ton ward h®, waritreo 
[v.r, ’’'galhet'orke] of helle. 2893 Wiltsk. Gloss., *Gallo 7 os- 
gate, a light gate, consisting only of a hinged style, top-rail 
and one strut, isSa-S Hist. VI (1804) 13s Thair was 
interchange of thir twa maid with consent of all pairties at 
the ^galloiv'lee betuix Edinburghe and Leith. 2828 Scott 
F, PI. Perth iii, Thou must be bold, Henry ; and bear thy- 
self not as if thou wert going to the gallow-lee, 2809 W, 
Irving Knickerb. (2822) II. 79 His hair hung in straight 
^gallows locks about his ears, 2837 Carlyle P'r. Retf. II. y. 
iil. 270 Jourdan himself remains unhanged ; gets loose again 
as one not yet ^gaIiow.s-ripe. 1567 Drant Horace, Ef .xix, 

F vij, What though one. .Should Cato counterfeate. .in his 
^gallowes rounded hayre. 2842 W, Savage Art Print. 249 
*Gallows Sockets, Two pieces of wood with square mortises 
in them, to receive the ends of the gallows ; they are nailed 
or screwed upon the plank behind the tympans. 2675 Cori'ON 
Scoffer ScoftB% I, hang him, little *Gal low-strings, He does i 
a thousand of these things. 2884 F. J. Britten Watch 4r , 


Clockm. iio *Gallcnvs Tool, a tool in which a pinion as 
placed by clockmakers when the leaves on bottoms are to be 

Gallows (g3e*l<7"z, gseTas), a. [Developed from 
the attrib. use of the sb. In the first quot perh, 
intended as a derivative (f. gallow y -mts),^ 

1 . B'it for the gallows; deserving to be hanged; 

villainous, wicked. Kow only dial, in weaker sense, 
esp. of children : Impish, wild, mischievous. Cal- 
lows air = hangdog air : set a. 

2425 Fowtd. St. Bartholomew's (E. E. T. S.) 37 This 
gallowus man toke hym by the skyrtis of his palle or 
mantyl 2552 Robinson tr. Ploi-e’s Utopia i. <18051 76 
No gallous wretche, I am not angry. C1708 [?E. Ward] 
Welsh Pionster 33 For ev’ry Line did in it bear Such a 
rebellious Gallow.s Air, That [etc,]. 2785 Burns b arnest 
Cry 54 An' plunder'd o’ her hindmost groat By gallows 
knaves. 2820 W. Immo Sketch Bk. (1859) =23 Wolf., 
sneaked about with a gallows air, 2^2 Lane. Gloss., 
Gallows, cunning, designing, full of duplicity. 1884 
Upton Gloss. s.v,, ‘’Taint as the lad’s wicked, nor yet 
spiteful, but 'e’s desp’rut gallus.’ 1^2 G. Hake Mem. 80 
Yrs. 44 They [King's Ward boys at Christ's Hcs-ipital circa 
1820J were always considered a very gallous [wc] set, which 
in the school vocabulary signified ‘daring’. 

2 . dial, and slang. [Frob. from the adv, Cf. 
Bloody a, 10.] As an intensive; Very great, 
excellent, ‘ fine * , etc. 

2789 G. Parker Life's Painter 132 While some their 
patter flash’d in gallows fun and joking. 1830 Lytton 
P. Clifford in. x. 232 If so be as ow little Paul vas a vith 
you, it vould be a gallows comfoit to you. 2888 Berksk, 
Gloss., S.V., A gallus lot on 'um (a large number of them). 

3 . Comb.: gallows- looking a., looking fit for the 
gallows, hav ing a hang-dog look. 

2809 W. Irving Knickerb, (18x2) II. 72 Their gallows- 
looking myrmidons. 2842 Barham Ingol. Leg., Misetdv, 
Plargate, A little gallows-looking chap. 

Hence Ga'llowsuess dial., mischief, perversity. 
1859 Geo, Eliot A. Bede 62 , 1 never knew your equals 
for gallowsness. 

Gallows (gse'louz, gse'bs), adv. dial, and slang, 
[f. the sb.] V\ ith intensive force : Extremely, very, 
‘jolly’. 

a 2823 Songixi Byron's fimn xt. xix. w/tf,Then your Blow- 
ing will wax gallows haughty. When she hears of your scaly 
mistake. «284S HOO0 Fori, Sheph. Cofnpl. ix, I’ve been 
.so gallows honest in this Place. 2862 H. Kingsley Razfen- 
shoe IL XV. 163 The pleece come in, and got gallus well 
kicked about the head. 2892 Mrs. S. Batson Dark II. v, 
100 ‘ A gallus bad wench her be 1 ’ 

Ga'llowtS-balk. Obs, exc. dial. Forms; 
7-9 gally-baiik, 9 galley-baak, -bawk, galli- 
bauk, gally-balk, 6- gallow(s-balk. [f. Gal- 
lows sh. 4 Balk.] 'The iron bar in the chimney 
from which the pot-hooks hang. 

1583 Inv. in Ripon Ch, Acts (Surtees) 380 Gallow balk, 
ij reckens withe gallow crokes, tonges, and fyre sholl, x2s. 
2668 in Best's Famn. Bks. (Surtees) 175 One still, one iron 
range, gailow-bafk, and crooks. 2^1 Ray N. C, Words 29 
A Gally-bauk. 2855 in Robinson Whitby Gloss, 1881 
Leicester Gloss., Gallow-balk or Gallows-balk, 

Gallows-Bird (gseriozj bsid ). [f. G ai.lowb sb. 
+ Bird.] One who deserves to be hanged* Also 
occas., one who has been hanged. 

1785 Grose Piet. Vnlg. Tongue, Gallows bird, one that 
deserves hanging. 1796 Ibid, (ed- 3), Gallows bird, a thief or 
pick-pocket ; also one that associates with them, 2828 Scott 
F. M. Perth ii, Had this been in another place, young 
pallow’s bird, 1 had stowed the lugs out of thy head, i860 
Reade Cloister 4 H. II. i. 11 ‘It is ill to check sleep or 
sweat in a sick man said he. / 1 know that far, though I 
ne’er minced ape nor gallows-bird '. 1888 Harper's Mag, 
LXXVI, 415 The famous converted ‘ gallows bird pro- 
claims the good word in lamentable accents. 

t Gallow(s-clapper. Obs. [f. Gallows sb, 
-f Clapper. ? From the swinging of the body to 
and fro like the clapper of a bell or of a scare- 
crow.] = Gallows-bird. 

1570 Levins Manip. 81/4 A Gallowclapperjywrr^y. 1583 
Golding Calvm cm Pent. li. 305 It is not only the gallowes- 
clappers that say sol meane those whose faultes and crymes 
are manifest. 1640 Brome Antip. ii. ix. Wks. 1873 III. 272 
Come, come, ye Gallows-dappers. 1708 Motteux R abclais 
V. vii, 'i'heir Worships as he call’d them were about a score 
of fusty Crackropes and Gallowclappers. 

Ga*ll0WS-*tre6. Before 19th c. gallow- ; see 
forms of Gallows. galgtriovs, Northumb. 

galga-tre ( = 0 N. gdlga-trd).^ gallows +• 

treotv tree.] 

1 . = Gai.low'S sb. I . 

Beozvulf 2940 CwseS he on mei^enne meces eegum getan 
wolde,sum[e] on gal 2; treowu[m fu?;lum] to gamene. .ziooo 
Durham Ritual t Surtees > 23 Din rodes galga tre, c 1290 S. 
Etig.Leg. 1 . 43/3ooHeng up-on he galu-treo. 13. . GuyWarzv. 
(A.) 4764 5 e schul . . heye hong on galwe tre. c 1422 Hoccleve 
fereslmts' Wife 436 Shee espyde A galwe tree to which 
men a theef ledde. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems xlix. 23 In his 
suppleis On gallow treis Jitt doi.s he glowir. 1600 Holland 
Lhy I. xxvi. 12609) 19 Let them . . hang him upon a cursed 
gallow tree [T^. tnfelici arbori\ by a rope, a 1716 South 
SerjH. (2744) X. vii. 231 He that mistakes .. the gallow-tree 
for a triumphal arch. 2748 Thomson Castle IndoL ii. 446 
Most like to carcase parched on gallow-tree, 1818 Scott 
Hrt. Midi, ii, The fatal day was announced to the public, 
by the appearance of a huge black gallows-tree. 2878 
Masque Poets 97 The gallows-tree was never built for hand- 
some lads like you. 

1 2 . « Gallows sh. 5 a. Cf, Gallow(s-balk. 
1590 Inv. in Midi, Co. Hist. Coll. II. 31 I tern j galowe tree 
ij Rekyrons. 
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GdMs pi- dial. Also sea galls. [ «Dii. 

gallen, of obscwxQ origin, for which kwallen (al.-o 
zeekwailen) is more common.] The jelly-fish, or 
sea-nettle (Medtisa), 

xSjy J. Evaks Excur^. Windsor^ etc. 45S A quantity of 
sea galls (a white sort of glutinous substance) . . It is a kind 
of zoophite, I presume. sSSy Kmt Closs.^ Gal/s, jelly fish. 

t GaUsome, Oh. rare-K In 7 galsome. 

[f. GAbL -h-sOMB.] Having the nature of gall. 

s^33 T Morton Disck. Impute 210 Such Accusations . . 
any vulgar man, .may cry out upon, and condemne, both of 
galsome bitternesse, and of wilful! fraud and falsehood. 

, GaE-stone (g§ 1 istJuii). [f. gall Stone 
jr< 5 .] A morbid calculous formation in the gall- 
bladder. 

1758 Phil. Trans. L. 543 An Account of Two extraordinary 
Cases of Gall-Stones. 1787 Sik J. Hawkins Johmm 
Wks. 1 . 553 He had frequent fits of pain which indicated the 
passage of a gall-stone. iByStr. IVag’nePs Gen. Pathol. i 
Gall-stones occur especially in the gall-bladder. 

, ' ' b. attrib. 

1846 Proc. B^er%o. Nai. Club 11 . No. 14.T74 Pikus convex, 
.♦of a uniform gall-stone yellow. 1^3 G. Haklev Dis. 
Limr xi. 607 The pathology of galkstone pain. 

■ Gallthirop, -trapvpe, obs.JdiTn.s of Calteop. 
Gallus, obs. form of Gallows. 
t G-all-wort. 0 b$. [f. Gall j'AI -f Wort.] A 
name for Toad-flax {Litmria vulgaris)^ and perh. 
for the Lesser Centaury, Cmlaurium). 

,1577 B. Googe liereshiuEs Hush. in. 135b,. Take .. Gall- 
wort, beastes Loongwort, Planten leaueslto cure the * sick- 
nesse of the Gall’ in cattle}. 1587 Mascall Gmfi. Cattle 
(1600) 277 If or the staggars in a hog, giue him of the bejirbe 
called starewoit or gallwort in railke, and he shall amend. 
1657 W. Coi.es yL//rvw in Eden 313 it is called also'i’oad- 
Flax . .and Flax-weed ; in Su.s.sex, Gall wort, 
t ©aTly, or sb- used aiirib. Obs. [Of un- 
certain origin ; possildy attrib. use of Galley sb., 
denoting garraenis worn by. sailors or by galley- 
slaves (cf. galley cassock in Galley sb. 8.) ; possibly 
, evolved from a supposed analysis of G a llig ask in, 
though in our quots, appeari.ng earlier than that 
word.] In galfy breeches, hose, slops, app. syno- 
nymous or nearly so with Galligaskins. 

^ 1^7 Harman Cmfml 3s They commenly go in fre.Re 
ierkynes and gaily slopes, DrouT' Gmil/rido Sf Mar- 

■ mardo i8a They pull in 'peeces fast Their gaily breecltes all 
arowe, 5583 Stuubes Anat. Alms, i. (iSn) 56 Some be 
called french-hose, .some gally-liose . , The Gally-hosen are 
j»ad.e very large and wdie. i6»» Maubs ir. Alemam^s 
Gmman iCAlf, n. 334 , 1 nimbly tooke out two littl'C bundles, 
hut somwhat weighty withall, which I presently .con vay'd 
yuLtj handsomely into ray Gaily-sloppes. 

felly (g§ * 11 ), <2. ? Obs. Also 6 gallia., *ye., -©y, 

■ gawlie, -ye. [f. Gall sbO -y h] Gail-H.ke, re- 
■serabling gall, in taste, bitter. Chieflyyf^. 

<r*S3o Eemedk of Lmm kv, in ChaueeEs (15,32) 
Ful of melartcoly and gaily yre. *550 Cr,anm,eh 
Eefence 93,®, He abhorreth all gaily and hytter drynkes of 
synne, x$6S DBA}fT//orace,Saje. i. iiL Bv.b, IThen, gawlye 
wordes . He doth put vp . . at those which from him fled. 
xd'SS TorntenlSj ^ Phmix (170S) 1 , 1 . 444 ''Fh€.ir Ears 
arc afflicted with horrible and liiaeous Outcries . . tlwir 
Tongues with gaily Bitterness, the whole Bo«iy wkh iiuoliT* 
able Fire, xddg R, Hooke bikrogf\ 143 And then by the 
ai^er of the Fly is his gaily poisonous lup«or injected, 
felly (gf'li)> Obs. exc. dial. Ako 7, 9 
gaiilly, 9 dial galey, goiley. [f. Gall sb:^ + - v ^ , j 
fl. Having galls or faores. Obs.-^^ 

ci44a Promf. (Winchester MS.)|SeeGAi.tKi>///. 

2. hull of galls, i. t. bare or wet places. 

260a Carew Sun*. Cormvail i. 19a, Some of the gaully 
grounds doe also yeeld plenty of Kosa soils, idoy Nohukn 
Sum. Eioti, V* »oi, I see in some meddowes gaufly plat'cs, 
where lille or no grasse at a! groweih, by reason (ns I take 
it)ofthe too long standing of ifie water, a *722 Ljsi.k Husk 
(17^7) 187, 1 was mowing broad-clover, wdiert* some of it tn 
gully-places [f read gaily place^J was short. 1790 W, }^Lyrf- 
SHAi.L Midi. Counties il. 437 (.Sbss., Gaii}\ SiiUtered with 
galls. *867 W. F, RfM.'K Jim aE Neii (ilo-s, lE. D. ,S. 
No. 76), Gaiep or Goiity,pa.mp, as gruiiml where springs 
rise. x88x /. ^ U-d^kt Gloss., Gauiiy, thin and had : ai*- 
plied to defective spelts in crops of turnips or corn. 

0 all 3 r (g0e‘ii), v. Alsu 7 gallovr. [OE, a-gtrB 
wa» to alarm.] Irmts. To frightea, tiaze, scare, 
startle. Now only dial and in the whale fishery* 
Abo dial to scare away, 

3:605 Shaks. Zmr m. il 44 Tlie wr-ithfull Skies Gallow 
ilie very wanderers of the darke AjhI make iheiM keep ihcir 
Cau«. <1*7041*, Bmow.n iCks. U70(4)ni. loa ILt* Eeopfe 
look’d as if they were gtillkd* *Sa| JVm* klmik/f Mag, 
ViL ail We were one and all mortally gallied at ifee wght. 
j8|o Maekvat Pmr^Jach vi, They f hull wfa d«Ltre , , ea'^ily 
“gallied \ that w, frightened. *87^ C Al. Scammon Marim 
Ilamm&k m. iiL s»7 1 ’he whale Is approached in the «w»t j 
cautious manner, to avoid * g,dlyiag * k. /lamfsMn 
Gloss., ‘'Galley them pip out o’ the peamn/ m6 14% 
Somerset H mlbk, Gailk to frighitn. iVvry couwiou.) 

fyUseiUwnomfuriKleV 

3fr$, Enmy i !«*$ fcuoufli to gaily a Geotlewoman of 
her quuUt y to be dmpmsd by every , 3„k wy. 

Comb.: gaily -crow (also 
written gftlli-), dial aamea for a scarecrow. 

*8®5 Bs'ition SMufim JFiMe* Gl««. CE.IJ.S.} Galh-eyvw, 

* wore-ciw in a garden, called in the Inle of Wight a 

i» CoL Hawker Dimry {*891! I. 355 

* GaliibaggOT a terra used by the clods hr anything 10 

frkhicn away birds. 3879 1*. Hard? Met. Maik/e 1. iii, 
'Whai ghan^tly gallicrow roifht the poor feltaw have b«a 
likel Elwoei m IK Somerset Word-bA, Galfy Meggar, 


any object which may inspire a superstitious dread, as a 
ghoU, or any frightening object dimly seen. 

Hence GaTlied 7)^'/. tz. , 

xBS7_ Eraser's Mag. LVI. 73 Crack 1 goes the rlfie from 
the hidden nook among the ‘gallied ' herd. 

,Galiyard, Gaily (e, obs. fl Galliard, Galley. 
Gally(e)pot, obs. form of Gallipot. 
Gallyglass, obs. form of Galloglas.s. 
.Gallyngale,. obs. form of Gaungale. 
Gallynipper, var. Gallinipper. 

Gailypateli, var. Ca,lifarh. 

*674 JossFXYN />y. N'eaoEng. 38 Having taken off their 
shells (that on their back bring fairest, is called a Gaily 
patch). 

Gally-tile, obs. form ,of Galley-tile. ,, 
Gallywatte, obs. form of Gallivat. 
Galmound, ,Gala3aouiicIing : see Ga,mond., 
Galne,. Galiiess, obs. ff. Ga,llo,n, Goleness., 
fGaTnes* Sc. law. Obs. [z. 'Welsh gaknas 
murder ; also (in old laws) a fine for murder. The 
appearance of, the Welsh' term beside 'the Gaelic 
Cro of the same meaning is remarkable.] A fine 
for homicide. Only in LV<? and Gaines \ see Ceo. 

,*609 Skene Reg. Maj\ 74 Gif the wife of ane frie man is 
slane, .her friend sail haue the Cro and Gaines. , 

Galoeh,e, obs. form of Galosh. 

Galoot (gab? t). slang. Also gaUoot,,g©©loot. 

1. Naut. (See quot. 1867.) 

*8*2 J. H. Vaux Flask Did., Gaikoi, a .soldier, ' *835, 
Marrvat Jac, M'aith/. xxxiv, , ,Four greater galloots W’ere 
never picked, up. t86$ Slang Diet., Geebyl. ,*867 Smvth 
Sailor's l¥ord-bh,Ga/oot,&x\ awkward .soldier. .A soubriquet 
for the young or * green ’ marine. 

2. , C.S. * An awkward or uncouth fellow : often 
used as a term of good-natured, depreciatioiri 
{Standard Diet). 

1866 ‘AKTKMU.S Ward’ Among ike Fenians (Hotten) 30 
Wake, 'Bessy, wake, My sweet galoot ! 1869 *M'ark 

1 'wain’ inme. at Home 22 He could lam any galoot of' 
his inchesin America. 1876 Bk.sant & RiceGW.*/* Mutlei^flf 
xxvi.xgqGutil the 'Golden Butterflybrought him to ,Limerick' 
City . . he wjis but a pour galoot. *8^ Stevenson & L. 
Osbourne IFreeher (td. ai 137 * My dear boy, I may be a 
galoot about literature, but you'll always b« an outsider 
in business.* 

Galop (gsed/p). Formerly also galop©, -oppe. 

[a. F. palop : see GaL'LOFJtA; (Karher in the present 
century, hr, had ga/ope fern, in this sense.)] * A 
lively dance in 2-4 time, originally a separate and 
independent cla,nce, but now also forming a portion 
of a Sfjt of quadrilles ’ (Stah"ier & Barrett). 

Ilamutim's Did. Mas, Terms 'td, 4). Ga lo/*(Cf tTmsin). 
Ga/oppeiFtmeh), & quick spede$ of d,anc,r, generally In | 
time. *840 Hood lip Rhim 17, I could not, help associating 
its regular tramp, tr'amp, tramp, with the tune <»f a galopp'S 
I, had recently jjerformed. 1B64. in Webster (galop), and 
in later Diets. 

Hence Salop, «/,, to dance a galop. 

*840 T. H«x>k inyVrttf Mont&ly Mag. LVTII, 155 They 
dance quadrilles failguingly,aud galope as if they were going 
to fly out of the window's. 

t GalopiB, Oh. Also 6-7 galCHapine, gall©- 
p jn, gallopin. [a. F, gabpin, t gahper to gallop.] 

A turnspit ; an errand-lKiy j a page. 

*567 in G. Chalmers Llff 3 tnrvQ, Scots hBt%\ 1.377 
Chrisiell Larali, gallepyn, in the kitching. *578 Househ. 
Ord, (179*4 252 Gallupiiww; api'iurell fur them of the hall, 
kytehen, and pryvy kytdiin. n *6so Did, etc. Dk. i Pp-k in 
Apxlmohgia iiBcidjXV. 7 For the Kyt«..he« and G.TlIopIns. 
x8a!4 St:orr St Romifs IK xx?dv,^.Sa sayitJg, he gave the 
litlie gali.»ptn his donative, ami a slight rap on the pate. 

t Ga’lor* Oh. [f. Galk + -oe.] One who 
holds a * gale’ (see Gale 4). 

Galore adv. and sb. Also 7-8 gil- 

(l;ore, gallo'^tilre, 9 Sc. gelore, dial goloro, 
galoor. [ad. Irish kor { » ilmiVic pu Mr, kbir) 
to auffidency, sufficiently, enough, f. go, gn to + Idr 
suCfjckricy, sufficient. commonly viewed as 

Irish; in some earlier examples the proximate 
source seems to have Iwcii Sc. Gatdic.] a. adp. 

In abtmdance or plenty, b. sb. Abundance or 
plenty something) ; also in galore. 

*675 'rr.dNCE Diaty as Proviuder goed store, belfe 
..chickens, berms galiore. *7*1 E Ward I. aga 

flavit/iff Mufft ills Guts with hVwi and Wine Clalloiue. 
1768 Fort. .Skepk, t, 47 Hus clay she fui^li the l>est 

uf cheer gilore, *to6 Scott Jrnl lu Apr., Kent off proofs 
and copy galore before breakfast. *849 Rux roN Life in far 
IK'st I. m Galore of alcohol to raiify the trade. 1855 
Ri:Ar»: Chwds 4* SuMsk, 8 1‘hey were sei in a corner with 
beef ami ale galore. *86^ ijnesidi .Semgs 93 Aw dreamt 
aw. faud greet big lisnipsln galore. 

GalOSllf gfolosll \gilfk Forms ; 

4-9 galoclio, 5-8 gftlloolie, 5 g&loah, galoge, 
gftlAoto, 5-7 gftlTiage, gttleg(g)e, 7 galatch, 
gadeftoli, g&loaoli, golosse (?golo8sia»),//, gal- ! 
losMo®, gala-, gal(l)osho©8, -shoos, (goto- 1 
sohooes, oolloshoo’s), 7-8 pi goloshoea (rarely 
sing golosho©), 9 goloa-shoea, 7-8 gallosh, 7- ; 
galosh, 9 golosh, (cadash, oolosh) , (a. F. galoche 
fcm, (according to Hatz,-Darm.) popular L. 
^gaiopm i *ga/opm, a. Gx. ^fiAdirovs- (stem -iroS-) 
sftoemaker's last (whaace dim. f. ^oAov 

wood (only pi. logs) F uom foot. In med.L. ga/o- 



pedium occurs for * wooden shoe’ ; see also 
in Du Cange. The Sp. galocha, It. galoscia, are 
prob. adopted from Fr, Some forms of the Eng. 
word show assimilation to shoef\ 

1 . a. In early use: A wooden shoe or sandal 
fastened to the foot with thongs o. leather ; a rustic 
patten or clog ; a shoe with a wooden .sole and an 
upper of leather or other soft material. I'he name 
seems to have been vaiiously applied, and in the 
earliest quots. may be a general term for a boot or 
shoe. b. In later use : An over-shoe (now usually 
made of india-rubber) worn to protect the ordinary 
shoe from wet or dirt. ‘ Rare in U.S.’ (Cent, Diet.). 

*377 Lange. P. PL ,B. xviu. p4 As is he kynde cf a 
knyste Ru cuiueth 10 be dubl>e<l, I'o geten hem gylie spores 
or gatoohes ycouped. <.'1386 Chai'ckr Sqrfs T. 30868 
N<; were wonhy to uubokel ids galoche, c 1440 Primip. 
Darn. 184/2 Calache, or galoche, vndyr solynge of mannys 
fi »t« . .orpiiunt. 1496 / >ives }\atper •. W. cle W.) 38/3 They 
weiite not aiwaye fu.iy barefote, but somtyme with galoches, 
a sole byiicin and afastuynge aiione the fote. isz^Ad 14 4- 15 
IJcft. I ’HI, c. 9 .'Xny shovves, boutes, or galeges. 1372 BossJt- 
wiii.i, Annorie iii. 17 A .Shone called a (bdlage or Patten, 
w hiche hath nothing on the feete but onely ].aichettes. 1579 
Si'i.ssER .Muph. Cat. Feb. 244 My galage |ihj growne fast to 
my hcele. 07<wx., Gaiaye, a start-uppe or clownish shoe. 1606 
1 1 Kvwot »D f ’/intlfpige I. i. 1636 10 Some slovenly IJot.te, to be 
dubled in thedurt without atJali.ach. i 6 oj~B II ardr.Bk, Pr. 
Deny] iji .1 /•cAriA XI. y ^ .Sixteen gold buckles, to buckle a 
pair of goloshes with gold, !.y. 1646 in .•‘in h;eol. Caniiana 

(iBSj) XVk i6a For a pa. of buots with golosdiooes 
cho . 10 . CH.1. 1649 W. kl. ;/ 'andering Jexn 11857^ 16 By hi.s 

slash'd ihrablct, high galloshes, and Italian pm'kl band [hee 
should be] a FreneJnnan. 1652 Kirkman C/erio 4 Losiaid 
He had Gloves perfum’d, his Collosh(.)o’.s of \'elvet. 1665 
Phj'vs IHapy 15 Nov., My Lady Batten walking through 
the dirty latie. with new spick and span white shoes, she 
dropped one of her g^alosiies in the din. 3676 Eihekicdge 
Man of Mode i. i. 15 ' I'is hut despising a C’oaidi, humbling 
yoursclf'J’o a pair of tlolo.hoes, 3688 K. Hoc.me A mmiry 
ui. 14';! Galioshio.s aie false simoes. or covers for shooes. 
*7*3 KEN.NKrr _AVw/.c Antiq. Noiit. ted. 5 3«5 The jivile 
was of wood like our old galoches, or the .sabots of the 
French peasants. ^ *737 'tlZKi.L Kabdais ii. 2*9 GaUoches, 
high wooden Pxutius or Clogs. . , It alsO' mean.s a Sort of 
Slipper worn over the Shoes. *779 Jos. Burton Patent 
Sped/. No. laio Improvements in women'.s clog.s by a 
goloshoe or clog of an entire new make. *823 Carlyle 
'Early Lett, 1886) Ii. 25!, I walk to and fro with a great- 
coat, galoches, and a huge hairy cap. *850 Pfechanks'' Mag 
'IJL <», I have found the india-rubber goloshes invaluable. 
*85® K. 'Gardiner limtdbk. of Foot 54 The india-rubber 
and gutta-percha coiosh. a *8^3, 'FiiACKEKAY Sketches, 
Lady in (kan I come in goloshes, and take 

them off in the antc-chamlwer If *870 I'Irough A/arsiopt 
Lynch 'ii. it She had trudged down the road th-ough the 
sntjw. .i'll a hood and goloshes. ai:87»-6 Vovut & Stevenson 
Mitii. Did. (ed. 3) 167 Leather goloshes are^ large, loose, 
ti Manned leather boots, .intended t'O^ be worn in magazines, 
irawder-lrouse* [etc.b.and are made. .10 cover the ordinary 
shoe or 'k>ot. *893 F.ai*i. Dunmore PafPtirs I L 332 Being 
either obliged to lemove my Iwots, or being supplied with 
large slippers to put ov«!r them like galo.shes. 

t b, Dutch galoshes * skates. 1 mim-nse. 
a *687 CoTi oN Gt. Frost, Pomtm 11689' 104 And had f I] but 
I,>utdi goloshoes on, At one run I would slide to Lon . 

2 . A idccc of leatbtfr or other material running 
round the lower part of a boot or shoe above the 
Sole i sometimes as an additional coverisig or edging). 

*853 Moot ^ Shoe-makep'' s Assist, aa flo cut a calash for a 
ftidc-Taced . . Liot. 1856 R. Gardiner Hapidbk. of Foot 49 
'Flie best jxii-ition fur this .‘^eam, whether it pertains to an 
Adcluidc-fruat or a culush. *893 Times 8 July *2,2 Kid 
and patent ieatlier Balmorals, and kid with calf galosh. 

GalO’Sll, golo’Sll, P- Also 9 cala.sli, colosF. 
[f. prec. sli.J irant., 'Fo furnish (a bout or shoe) 
with a galo.sh. Hence Galo'shed ppl a. 

1804 Jank ArHTKN I'he H'atsopis (ihjg' 340 Nankeen 
galoslrad with bta«:k looks very weii, *827 Hose bmopj-day 
Mk. IL 1635 The shoe is of white kid leather, cala-shed 
with black velvet. 1840 Barham hiyot. J. eg, ih-ey Dolphin, 

I lis Inputs. , had been ‘ soled ’ and * heeled ‘ mure than once ; 
had they been ‘goloshetl’, their owner might have defied 
Fate ! 3856 R. Gaki.>int-.,k ilandbk. of F'oot 49 'Walking or 

Winter Boots, .colo-.hed with, calf leather. 1883 
Adsd., Calf Guio.shcd Clump Sole lo-Buttoa Boots. 
Gaioun, -own,, obs. forms of Gallon. 
tGalp, Obs. i exc. as surviving in Gavf dial). 
[Xot fiiiind in <tK. ; the form agrees with OS. 
galpfm to l'Oa.st; MDu.. Tlxa.. gaipen to yelpt, bark, 
iiuwl ; Mitldlc (.h r. galpcn to b.aik ; cognate with 
Yki.p '.QK.gkIpan <.\x.,\ohoA^tf)'S.giafpa toyelp). 

l‘he Kng. sense i.s not found in the other 'reut,__ langs. and 
the etymological identity of the word is not quite certain ; 
the Kng. vb. may be an onomatopoeic alteration of^GAi’E.] 

1 . inir. To ga|.K\ yawn. Of a doer: ITo pant 
(or iMjrhaps to * bell ’ : cf. sense 3), 

13.. A’. Aik. 461 (Bodl MS.) pe dere galpep \Lmcohis 
inn MS. galopith] by wode syd«. 1377 Lanci« P. PL B. 
xnt. 88 And thanue shuUen his guttis godele and he shal 
gulpen after. *40*; Pol. Poetns (Rolls) 11 . 300 ^our capped 
maistres . . galpion after grace hi symonye gour sister. iS *9 
Horman Vnlg. 46 He that galpeth, or claweth his heed, or 
panteth. 1532 More ( /VWaZtf' Wks. 709/2'! "he good 

godlye man . .galpeth, and getteth hyin fltiwue of the pulpet. 

b. transf. of a chasm. Also Jig. to gape after, 
to be eagerly desirous of something. 

*546 Supplk* Pmre Conun. CE. E. T. S. ' 8* Them that 
ga^), and loke after tlie crowme of this rcalme after your 
aaiea, X&77 Kknoall Flmoors Epigr. gob, Thy graue, 
whidi gal^s, thee to dewour. 1583 Stanyhukst ARmis ui. 
(Arb.) $3 Charybdis. .with broad laws greeddye galping. 
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GAItVAHOPIiASTY, 


G-AIiSTBE, 

2. trajts. Ho y omit forth ) also fig.^ to give 
(the ghost). 

1529 More Corn/, agsi. Trib. 1. Wks. 1162/2 Long was it 
not ere they gaiped up. the ghoste. 1558 Phaer ACneid in, 
li iVj^And lorapes of fleshe^ with wine he galpyd fourth. 

5[ 3 . Of an animal : To yelp. 

fOne of Caxton's borrowings from Du.] 

1481 QhXTOVi Reynetrd (Arb.) 22 He mawede and gaiped 
so lowde that martynet sprang vp. Jbid. 95 She gaiped and 
cryde so lowde for the smarte that she had . , that the men 
of the village cam out with stauys. 

Hence t&aTpingrz'/;/. slhmdppi.a. AlsofO-aTpcr, 
one who gapes ; 'fO-alp j/a, the action of gaping. 

; c 1386 Chaucer SgrJs T. 342 With a galpyng mouth hem 
alle he keste. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 389^ pat 
pestilence - . ofte slow men wih galpynge and .snesinge. 
t a X500 in Audelay's P&ems (P %rcy Soc.) Note.s S5 Jangler 
cum jasper, lepar, galper quoque, draggar. 1545 Raynold 
JByrik Mankymie{t^64) 84 b, Ouermuch galpyng and reach- 
yngvpwardes. 1577-^ Holiksiieo Chr&n. II. 28 '2 With 
gastlie galpe of grislie bug. 1583 Stanyhurst in. 

(Arb.) 01 In belche galpvometing with dead sleape snortye 
the collops. 

Galravage, -iteli, etc. : see Gilravage, Sc, 
t Galstre, V. Obs, rare L Also gelstre. 
[perh. some kind of derivative of OE. galan 
Gale *v. to sing, cry out (? through a fem. agent-n. 
in -sire ) ; Ger. dialects have ga/siern, gelstem to 
scream, make a noise, associated with gaister 
(?repr. OllG. dgalstria) magpie. The word sur- 
vives in Gauster dial, to boast, to laugh up- 
roariously.] inir. To make a noise or outcry. 

axzzi A fter. R, 128 GelstrecS galstres], ase pe uox 
deS, & 5eIpeS of hore god. 

Galt, Obs. exc. dial Also 5 galte, 7 gawt, 
gatite, gault. [a, ON. gpii-r sir. jga/ie wk. masc., 
boar; cf. OHG. galza, gelza sow (MEG. gahe.^ 
gdze, mod.G.gc/ze; related to Gilt j/a).] A boar 
or hog. 

? At 1400 Morte Arth. jxqi Gree.sse growene a.s a galte, 
fulle grylych he lukez ! a 1400--S0 A te.vauder V mquile 
he groned as a gait with gryzely latis. a 1500 Colkelbie 
Sow i. 160 Mony long tiuhit bore. And mony gait, 
come befoir. 155a Huloet, Galt, or yonge hogge ..por- 
cetra. 164* Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 142 Libl^rshave. . 
nothinge for the gautes, for they will geld them as fast as 
they can take them upjp. 1673 Vorksk. Dial. 8 (E. D. S. 
No. 76) Me draugh's for th’ Gilts and Gaults i’ th’ Sty. 
1684 /bid. 83 I'han thou may sarra Gawts and Gilts with 
Draffe. 1895 Lakeland ^ Iceland Gloss., Cali, a male pig. 

Galt ; see Gault, GeoL 

0alt(}i)rop (e, -trap,-troppe, obs . ff. C a ltrop. 
Galumpk (gal2?*mf}, v. [Invented by * L. Car- 
roll’ (peril, with some reminiscence oi gallop, 
trhmphant). The sense in current use may vary 
according to different notions of what the sound 
expresses. Cf. Chortle intr. To march on 
cxultingly with irregular bounding movements. 
Hence Galn’mphing ppl. a., lit. and fig. 

1872 ‘ L. Carroix’ Through Looking-Glass i. 22 He left it 
dead, and with its head ETe went galumphing back. 1888 
N. York World 13 May (Fanner), A green bobtail car that 
galumphed through t.ewis Street at a high rate of .speed. 
1891 I/ar/eds Mag. Aug. 378/2 He [a dog] becarne a., 
playful, gracefully galumphing, and most ^ affectionate 
monster, 1893 Nation (N. Y.) 29 J une 476/2 It i.s his humor, 
his * galumphing * humor, which strikes a chill to the heart. 

Galiin, obs. form of Gallon. 

Galvanic Cgselvaemik), <35, [f, Galvan-ism-i- 
" 10 . Cf. F. galvaniqtie.'l Of, pertaining to, or 
produced by galvanism. Galmnic battery, an ap- 
paratus constructed for the production of galvanic 
electricity. Galvanic belt, a belt containing a 
galvanic apparatus to be worn round the body for 
therapeutic purposes. Galvanic electricity = Gal- 
vanism. Galvanic pile, a ^ pile’ (see quot 1802) 
for the prorluction of galvanic electricity. 

xj^j Monthly Mag. HI. 348 The acrid humour which the 
Galvanic irritation would produce. 180a Med. Jrnl. VIIL 
524 The Galvanic pile of Volta consisted of thirty pieces 
of silver, and as many of zinc . . with pieces of cloth that 
were dipped in a saturated .solution of common salt. Ibid. 
^53 The Galvanic belt is an electrical apparatus, constantly 
in action as long as it is worn. 1803 La.m» Ar/4 (1888) I, 
206 *Tis a gentle ghost, and in this Galvanic age it may 
have a chance. 1856 Emersont Eng. Traits, Race Wks. 
(Bohn) I L 23 Perliaps the Ocean serves as a galvanic battery 
to distribute acids at one pole, and alkalies at the other. 
1869 W. P. Mackay Grace Trtith (1875 » 238 The move- 
ments in Christian service of an unconverted man are the 
galvanic movement.s of a corpse. 

b. Jig. with allusion to the effects of the appli- 
cation of galvanism. 

X807 Opie in Led. Paint, iii. {1848I 292 This is mere gal- 
vanic encouragement; it may excite a few convulsive 
twitches, but will never inspire the arts with life and efficient 
activity. 1831 [.see Galvanize v. i]. 1852 Hawthorne 

Mosses. Feather top. Purposing a smile of courtesy, he had 
deformed his face with a sort of galvanic grin. 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fr. i. X, Drops asleep, and has galvanic starts all over 
him. 

Hence Galva'nical a., G-alva-nically adv. 

1840 WheweixP-^i/aj. Induct. Sc. 1 . 263 The phenomena 
of magnets, of electrical bod'es, of galvanical apparatus, 
seem to form obvious material for .such sciences. 1848 Lytton 
Caxions 11. vii. xxxiii, Galvanically I brace up energies half 
palsied bydi.su.se. 1869 Eng, Mech. 19 Nov. 229/3 Copper 
..tinned (galvanically). tS^ Boldrew’ood Col. Reformer 
(1891) 103 The. .animal bounded galvanically upward. 


GalvaniSBl (gJE'lvaniz’m). [a. F. galvanisme, 
f. the name of Luigi Galvani who first described 
the phenomena in 1 792 : see -ism.] Electricity 
developed by chemical action. Also, the applica- 
tion of this for therapeutic purposes. 

X797 Monthly Mag. IH. 224 Volta - . is employed . . on an 
extensive work relative to Metallic Influence, or Galvanism. 
1806 SuRR Winter in Lotui. (ed. 3) II. 179 He expects, by 
learning Galvanism, to be able to bring his dead horses to 
life again. z86a Goulburn Pers. Relig. ii. (18731 J2 But 
Galvanism is not the life ; it only rouses the dormant powers 
of life. 1870 Emerson AVr. Cf Solit ,Civiliz.yi\s. (Bohn) 
III. II The forces of steam, gravity, galvanism, .serve us 
day by day. 

Gaivailistr(g0eivanist). [f. Galvan-ism + -IST.] 
One who is versed in galvanism. 

1805 R. Chenevix in Phil. I'rafis. XCV. 113 M. Ritter, 
the celebrated Galvanist of Jena. 1866 M. Mackenzie 
Laryngoscope vi. (ed. 2) too External faradization was 
vigorously employed by an experienced galvanist. 

Galvanistical (gsedvani'stikal), a. [f. prec, -f- 
-ic + -AL.] Of, pertaining to, or versed in galvanism. 

1816 T. L. Peacock Headlong Halim, Mr. Panscope the 
chemical, botanical, gal vanistical,, philosopher. 

Galvanization (gselvanoiz^^-Jan). [f. Gal- 

VANIJ5B V. + -ATI ON.] 

1 . The process of subjecting (a person, nerve, 
etc.) to the action of galvanism. 

x86o in Fowler Med. Yoc. ^1874 Carpenter Ment. Phys. 
App. (1879) 712 In the galvanization of an ordinary nerve. 
1876 Duhring Dis. Skin Central galvanization is also 
recommended. 

2 . The state of being galvanized. Tn quot. 7?^. 

1875 Contemh. Rev. XXVI. 435 A kind of galvanization 

produced by fear. 

Galvanize (gsedvanoiz), V. Also -ise. [ad. 
Y .galvaniser : see Galvanism and -ize.] 

1 . trans. To apply galvanism to; to stimulate 
by means of a galvanic cun-ent. Also absoL 

1802 Med. yrnl. VII I. 259 The heat is likewise increased 
in the part which Ls galvanised. 1825 Syd. Smith Wks. 
(1867) II* 2°3 Galvanise a frog, don’t galvanise a tiger. 
1831 Carlyle Sart, Res. (1858} 142 Those spasmodic, gal- 
vanic .sprawlings are not life; neither indeed will they 
endure, galvanise as you may, beyond two days. 1839-47 
Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 41/2, I galvanized a little boy with 
paraly.SLS of the left leg. 1850 Robertson Serm, Ser. iii ix. 
117 You may galvanize the nerve of a corp.se till the action 
of a limb startles the spectator with the appearance of life. 

b. fiig. esp. in phra.se to galvanize to or into life 
{fi\.%o to galvanize life hiio). 

1853 C. Bronte Villette iii, Her approach alvvay.s gal- 
vanized him to new and spasmodic life. 1869 Goulburn 
Purs. Holiness xxi. 203 She would fain g.Tlvanize the soul 
into life by a sudden .^ock. 1880 Daily Ne^os 9 Jan. 3/1 
To galvanise a little more life into the market. 1883 
Harper's Mag. Mar. 537/T A very old inn, that seemed 
.suffering the first pangs of being galvanized back to life 
and modernity. 

2 . To cover with a coating of metal by means of 
galvanic electricity. Commonly but incorrectly 
applied to the coating of iron with zinc to protect 
it from rusting, though no galvanic process is 
ordinarily employed. 

1839 [.see Galvanized ///. a.^ 2], 1864 Webster, Gal- 

vanize, to plate, as with gold, silver, &c., by means of gal- 
vanism, 18^ Roscoe Elem. Client. 230 Zinc, .is employed 
as a protecting covering for iron, which when thus coated 
is .said to be galvanized. 1879 Cassells^ Techn. Educ. i. 
61/2 T'he wire is * galvanised * or coated with metallic zinc. 

absol. 1892 Workshop Receipts 28 7 It i.s an advantage, 
with all sheets thicker than 20 gauge, to galvanize after 
corrugation. 

Galirauized. (gsedvanoiz’d), ppl, a. [f. Gal- 
vanize Z>. 4--EI>I.] 

1 . Subjected to, or stimulated by, galvanism. 

1820 Med. 4 Pkys. Tml. XLIII, 387 The lungs of the 

galvanized rabbit had some blotches on their surface, 

b. fig. 

1843 Carlyle Past <5* Pr. 11. xv, Dead or galvanised 
Dilettantism. 1873 Miss Broughton Nancy 111 . 99, I 
practise a galvanised smile, and say out loud.. ‘Yes, de- 
lightful I ’ 1873 F. Hall in ScribuePs Monthly VI. 466/r 
Within a few years a galvanized sort of life has l^en seen 
breathed into the investigation, by Hindus, of their ancient 
scriptures. 

2 . Coated with metal by galvanism. Also, in- 
correctly, in galvanized iron, the trade name of 
iron coaled with zinc. 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts, Galvanized iron, is the somew'hat 
fanta.stic name newly given in France to iron tinned by a 
peculiar patent process, i860 Merc. Marine Mag. VII. 114 
The galvanized rings. .run,. along the. .rod. 1887 Rider 
Haggard fess xxviii. The stables and outhouses . . were 
roofed with j^alvanised iron. 

Gailvainzer (gsedvanaizm). [f. Galvanize v, 
-h-ER L] One who or that which galvanizes. 

1864 in Webster. 1883 West Chester (Pcnnsylv.) Local 
News XII. No. 28. I The galvanizersin Oliver and Roberts’ 
wire mill . .struck on Wednesday. 1887 Daily News 24 Oct. 
2/5 Tin plate makers and galvanisers are tolerably well 
engaged. 

Galvanizing (gse-lvanoizig), vbl. sb. [f. as 
prec. + -ingL] The action of the verb Gal- 
vanize ; the process of galvanizing (iron). 

i860 PiESSE Lab. Chem. Wonders 12 This operation, which 
is called galvanising, entirely prevents the iron from nisting. 
1883 Pall Mall G. 14 Nov. 12/2 Industries in which women 
are largely employed — ^that is to say, chain-making, brick- 
making, and the galvanizing of iron. 1891 Engineer 4 Sept. 


199 The zinc is elect rojiositive to the iron, and its corrosion 
takes place while the iron is protected ; yhi.s circumstance 
gave rise to the u.se of the word ‘ gab anising 
attrib. 1854 Dickens Hard T. (1868) 2 He seemed a gal- 
vanizing apparatus, too. 

Galvano- (gsedvan^?), u.sed as combining form 
of Galvanic or Galvanism, in various hyphened 
compounds, as g-alvaao-caustio a., relating to 
the use of galvanic heat as a caustic ; galvano- 
canstics, ‘the science of the galvano-cautery ’ 
{Syd. Soc, Lex. galvaaio-cauterlmtioii, 

enuterization by means of the galvano-cautery ; 
galvano-cautery, a cautery heated by galvanism : 
galvano-ceramics, ? pottery coated with metal by 
electro-deposition ; galvauo-uaagaetic a., pertain- 
ing to galvano-magnetism ; g-advano-mag-netism, 
magnetism produced by galvanic electricity ; gal- 
vano-motive moved by galvanism; galvano- 
pTmeture, the introduction into the tissues of fine 
needles, connected with the poles of a galvanic 
battery ; galvauo-tlierape’ii.ties, ‘ the use of gal- 
vanism for the cure or relief of disease ’ {^Syd. Soc. 
J.ex. 1885); galvasio-tbermometer, ‘an instru- 
ment for measuring the heating effect of a galvanic 
current’ (Cassell). 

1862 New Syd. Soc. Year-bk. 238 The *Galyano-caustlc 
Apparatus?. 1872 Cohen Dis. Throat 91 Severing the parts 
with the *galvano-cautery in.stead of the knife. 1874 Van 
Burkn Dis. Genii, Org. 9 Galvano-cautery may be em- 
ployed in amputation. 1844 Art Union yrnl, July 229 1'he 
new productions of this novel art have received the affected 
name of *galvaiio-ceramics. 1838 Proc. A mer. Phil. Soc. 

I. 6s Rotary Multiplier or '’^Galvano-motive needle. 1872 

J. H. Bennett Physiol. 155 I'he operation of *gaIvano- 
puncture, first proposed by M. Prevaz in 1833. 

Galvauograpb. (gas-lvan^igraf). [f. Galvano- 
-f -GRAPH.] ‘ A plaie formed by the galvano- 
graphic process ; an impression taken from such 
a plate ’ (Ogilvie). Hence G-aTvanoj^ra’pMc a., 
pertaining to galvanography. 

Galvanography ( g£elvanf7*gt afi). [f. as prec. 
+ Gr, -ypatpia writing.] a. ‘ A method of producing 
plates for copperplate engraving by the galvano- 
plastic process without etching’ (Ogilvie). b. (See 
quot.) 

1854 Fairholt Diet. Art, Galvanography. .is one of the 
most beautiful and successful inventions of modern times, 
as by its means plastic objects., may be exactly copied in 
copper, and bronzed or gilt. 

Galvanology (gcelvan^’dod^i). [f. Galvano- 
+ -LOGY.] ‘ A treatise on galvanism, or a descrip- 
tion of its phenomena’ (Craig 1848). So Qalva- 
BO’logist, ‘ one who describes the phenomena of 
galvanism' (Craig 1848). 

Galvanometer : gseiva.iigwi'toj). [f, Galvano- 
-1- Mkteb.] An apparatus for detecting the exist- 
ence and determining the direction and intensity 
of a galvanic current. 

i8o 2 Med. yrnl. VIII 253 The pile.s. .showed no remark- 
able difference in their effects ; however, I do not deny that 
some difference may be perceived by means of the Galvano- 
meters. 1830 Hersghf.l Stud. Nat. Phil. 356 T'he gal- 
vanometer. .an instrument whose range of utility lies among 
electric forces which we have no other means of rendering 
sensible. 1832 Nat. Philos,, Electro-Magfiet. viii. § 125. 44 
<U.K..S.) For the purpose of comparing the intensitie.s of two 
electrical currents, an instrument has been contrived, which 
ha,s been termed the Differential Galvanoineter, 1862 
Lytton Sir, Story I. 165 If you clutch the cylinder firmly 
with the right band, leaving the kft perfectly passive, the 
needle in the galvanometer will move from west to south. 
1877 Rosenthal Muscle 4- Nerves 162 Another form of 
apparatus, called the tangent galvanometer. 1879 G- Pres- 
cott Sp. Telephone '^, iii. Sir William Thomson, .has given 
us the beautifully sensitive mirror galvanometer. 

Hence Q*a>lvaiiome'txic, ©ailvauome’trical 
adjs., pertaining to the galvanometer or to galvano- 
metry. Galvano'metry, the measurement of 
galvanic currents. 

184s Grove Contrib. Sc. in Corn. Phys. Forces {x8'f 4) 290 
The second gave not the sli4lite.st galvanometric deflection. 
1875 Gamgee tr. Hernianris Hum. Phys. (1878) 287 The 
muscular current may be demonstrated liy methods other 
than the galvanometric. 18- . Engineer LXV. 510 (Cent.) 
The parts of the stand include . . the necessary clamping 
screws for electrical and galvanometrical connections. 

Galvanoplastic (g0£dvjin<?ipl3e'stikb a. [f. 

as next + -ic. j Of or pertaining to galvanoplasty. 

1848 Art Union yrnl. Feb, 49 It is placed in a galvano- 
plastic apparatus, in which it remains till it is galvano- 
pla.sticaUy covered. 1851 R, Hunt in Art yrni, IllusL 
Cntal. I. p. iv'‘/2 The applicability of the galvano-plastic 
Art, as our Continental friends delight to call it, to the 
production of large works. 1867 Philatelist I. 165 The 
galvanoplastic multiplication of the type.s. 

Hence Q-aTvanopla^stically adv. 

1848^ [see prec.]. 1882 Nature XXVI, 144 A series of 
orgaiiic bodies coated galvanoplastically. 

Gialvanoplasty (g£e:lvan^i,plas*sti). [f. Gal- 
VANO- + Gr. -vKadr-bs moulded + -Y^^. In F. gal- 
vanoplastie.'] The process of coating any substance 
with metal by galvanism. 

1870 Eng. Mech. 18 Mar. 651/2 Galvanoplasty can be ap- 
plied to coat this silver with a surface of copper. 1887 
Pall Mall G. 29 Sept. 2/3 The necessary deposit on the 
plate is produced (which renders it capable of printing 
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impressions like a mezzotint plate) by means of the electric 
pile— the process of galvanoplastie, that is to say. 
Gal¥aiiOSCOpe(gseivan^ski?'':p). [h Galvano- 
+ CiT, -cr/euTTos looker.] An instrument for ascer- 
taining the presence of galvanic electricity. 

iVat Philos,^ ElecfrO'Magnei, viiL § in. 3g (tJ.K.S.) 
An instrument fir detecting small quantities of galvanic 
electricity, or Galvanoscope. 1866 R. M. Ferguson 
141 Tlie Astatic Galvanometer .. is used either simply as 
a galvanoscope, to discover the existence of a current, or 
as a measurer of the strengths of weak currents. 

Hence #a:lvajiosco’pic <z., pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, a galvanoscope ; galvanoscoplc frog, a 
frog used as a galvanoscope. Galvano’scopy, ‘ the 
employment of galvanism in physiological experi- 
ment or for diagnostic purposes. Also, the use of 
the galvanoscope ’ (.5/7. 1885). 

1839 47 Todd Cycl A na£. HI, 720/0 This i)reparation is 
the gal vano.scopic frog. 2843 Grove Contrih. Sc. in Corr. 
PkifS. Forces Here we have no slight galvanoscopic 
effects. 2870 'Eng. Meek, ix Mar. 626/t Galvanoscopic 
Lantern. 1873 A. B'unt A'rm iii. 1x3 If the nerve 
of a galvanoscopic frog's leg be placed in contact with the 
muscles of another leg prepared in the .same way. 

Galvauo'tropism. [f.GAhVANo-+ Or. rpon-os 

turning + -ism.] The phenomenon of curvature 
produced in growing plant-organs by the passage 
of electric currents through them. 

1S85 V iNES in Emycl. Brit, X IX. 60 The.se phenomena are 
spoken of as * gaivanotropism 
[Galverly: see List of Sptirioits Words'] 
Galwegian (gaelwrd^^jian ', a. and sP. Also 
Oallowegian. [f. Galloway^ on the analogy of 
Norroway, A^ommy^ A^orwegian. See GALhO- 
VioiAK.] A. adj. Belonging to Galloway. B. sb. 
An inhabitant or native of Galloway. 

1774 Colly ER Hist. Eng IL 72 The Galwegians, .charged 
with,. fury. 1828 Scorr F. M. Perth xi, T‘he barbarous 
Galwegians, and licentious followers of the Douglas. 2870 
Ramsay Femn. iii. (ed. 18) 64 An old Gallowegian lady. 
*883 Aihenmcm 22 Dec. 814/r is Kelly a flristol name! it 
has to modern ears an Irish or Gitlwegian ring. 

Galyet, obs. form of Galliot k 
tGal 3 r 03 :i. Obs.’^^ A trade designation of some 
kind ; possioly « Du. gleyer ({^ealer in earthenware 
brought in galleys: see Gallipot), or Galley- 
M.VN 2 . 

esSiS Cocke LoreHs B. (Percy Soc.) 9 VVliyte tanixers, 
g^ors, and sheihers. 

Gam (gamj, AV. [Perh. onomatopoeic. Cf. 

■ Gamp v, 

I'he formation may have been partly stiggestecl by .some 
of the many words with initial ga- that refer to prominent 
or ugly teeth; cf. guide f i'ctg' tooth, gangpooth^ gapkooth, 
gai-fooih^ tlQ, An adj. *gam^ overlapping and ' twisted, 
applied, only to the teeth * cited from a Banff GlO'^sary (Jam. 
i88<df may perh. have^ arisen from the attrib. use of the sb. 
Etymological connexion wdth gf/m (Sc, obs, gnme, OE, 
seems to Ia« phonologicaify impossible.] 

1. In //. Large teeth, tusks. 

?fj! 1500 Rmvlis Cursmg iS He that saulis saifis and dam- 
mis Beieich the devill thair guttis and gammis. 1508 
Kknneuik Flviin^ w. Dunbar 363 Thou waid be fayn to 
gnaw, lad, with thy gammLs..batiis Wiyud doggis bakkis. 
x5):3 Douglas yfiVxm y. viii. 98 Scheddis of bluid forth 
spittand throw his lippis, With bludy gximmis (L. dentes], 
*53S Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 415 With glowrand ene and 
giruand gammis greit. x8si5-8o jAMtEsoN s. za, In Ang[usl 
. . they s,ty, greii gams^ large teeth ; sometimes, gams o* 
teeth, 

2 . (Perl), only arch, and confoxmded with Gum.) 
The mouth. 

Kmisay Erergreen II. 20 ^altered from Dunbar) 


scho, iny^Clip, my unspaynd Iauu [Dunb. gvane|, 
,’t’hanej. 


Qj. . . , - - - 

with Milher's Milk ^it in your Gam [DunA myi 
1840 Banld Braxy Tam in U'hisiie-Binkie (Scot, .Song,'») 
(x^o) 1. 239 \Vi' a black bushy beard and a liquory gam. 

Gam (gxnn), sb,-^ Aauf. [Perh. a dial. vur. of 
Ga.mb sb , or adopted from some Scandinavian 
equivalent; cf. Diu gammm, Sw, gamman^ led. 
gaman, sport, amusement, jdeasure ; but the Da. 
and Sw. diets, do not record any technical sense 
as current among whalers.] a. A herd or school 
of whales, b. A social meeting of whalers at .sea. 

1850 Scores HY Wkakmads A dr, xiii. (1S59) 184 Gam is 
the word by which they desigjwte the meeting, exclmn-ing 
visits, and kecjnng company of two or more whale ftldp-., 
or a sociable family of whales. *85* H. Mklvillk ik'kaie 
II. xl. 75 What does the whaler do when she meets 
another whaler in any sort of decent w'eathcr? She Ima 

(gsem), siang, [Prob- the same as 
GambJ a leg. 

xtSi 0 , Pasicer IJ/is Painier 143 If a man lias Dw legs, 
he has queer gams, gams bein^ ca; t for legs. *790 /»> 
siauderj^i It was not a fortmght l«fGre niy gam came 
mund again as well as ever, bhnHdy Jlag, VIIL 

497. 1 was Vareofhim.^and whipping owe my gam, dufehed 
hun by shoulder and brisket, xWy Henley PtiiodsCd F't, 
iii, At you I merely Hft my gam. 

Comb, xySx G. rARicEK Ei/ds Fainter 173 StockEogS'— 

■ - ■ 

Ctem (gsem), v, fCf. Gak 
1. mfr. Of whales : To gather together and form 
a * gam ’ or school. 
iS%ln Centmy Ihei, 

2* /ra/ts. Of w^halers ; To meet and hold inter- 
course with (the crew of another ship}* Also m/n 


1890 Century Mag.^ Aug, XL, 510/2 To *gam,' means to 
go-rsip. The word occurs again and again in the log-books 
of the old w'halers. 189a Af. York Sun i May 1/2 (Funk), 
On Sept. 20 we Uiet the bark Atlantic, .and ‘ gammed ’ her. 

B. U.S. slang. * To engage in. social inter- 
course ; to make a call ; to have a chat^ (Farmer). 
Hence Ga-mming vbl sb. 

*851 H, Melville IVkale Im. 268 There is another little 
item about Gamming which must not be forgotten here. 
1890 Century Mag.tAug. XL, 5x1/1 Gamming is indeed a 
relic of one of the mo.st romantic, and perhap.s pathetic, 
phases of the whaler's life. 

Gam, obs. and dial. f. Game ; var. Gamme. 
Gamaehe, gamaeMo, obs. ff. Gam ash. 
Gama grass (ga-maigrQ:s). Also gamma 
grass, (/(Altered form of Grama.] (Seequot. 1858.) 

1858 .SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Gatna Grass, a tall tind 
esteemed fodder grass, the THpsacum daciyloides of Lin- 
naeus, native of the south-eastern coasts of Worth America. 
X883 Times ig May 5 Eastward are. .acres.. well clothed 
with good .strong closely-set Gamma Grasses. 

t Gamalie, gamaie-a. Obs, See also Ca- 
MAiEtf. [a. Oh. gatnahe., gamahieu (F. camaieu) 
= med.L. gamahei pi., Sp. gamaeo, MHO. gama- 
hee, gamahoe Cameo.] A cameo; also, a stone 
bearing natural markings resembling pictorial or 
ornamental figures, formerly valued as a talisman. 

1638 JuNULS Paint. Ancients g$ Lovers of .. rarities u.se 
to call .such a casuall painting of Nature, as commeth 
neere unto Art by the name of Gamakb. 1656 Blount 
Qiossogr., Gamahez (Arab.), as Talismans are Images, 
or Figures made by art, under certain Constellations; 
.so Gamahez are .sircli figures found so wrought by nature, 
held to be of greater vertue, being therefore wwn by 
some persons. 1664 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 156 This wood 
[Ash] is nothing inferior to that of the Maple . . being 
altogether as ercquisitely diapered and waved like the 
Gamahes of Achates. 1678 Cudworth Intell, Syst. 856 
Such beings as have fancy in them, commonly called 
animals— which are but some of sportful or wanton natures, 
more trimly artificial and finer gamaieus, or pretty toys. 

Gamald, obs. form of Gambol. 

Gamalian, obs, form of Chamelfon, 
ri44o Jacob's Well (E. E, T. S.) 15* A lyere is lykenyd 
to a bryd, clepyd gamaltan [read gamaUan], bryd 
,.wyl chaungyn hym to alle colourj’s, jat he seeth, 

Gamarstangue, var. Gammebbtang, 
Gamasll (gamse*/), arch, and dial. ; chiefly in 
//, Forms ; 6 sing, gamash, fi-7 pi. gamoshes, 
7 gamaclios, -obios, -sbiees, gammas os, gama-, 
gammashoes, 8-9 gamashers, 8 gamogins, 9 
gamasbins (-ons), 6~ gamashes. [a, F.gamache 
(now only dial.) « It. gamascia, Vr, garamacha, 
galamacha ; identified by Dozy with Sp. guada- 
mad, Pg. gnadaviedm (now obsolete), a kind of 
leather, believed to be a. Arab. jA gkaddmasif 

f. the name of Gbadamas in Tripoli, where a 
highly esteemed kind of leather was made. 

In some of the forms the ending has evidently been assimi- 
lated to shoes.] 

A kind of leggings or gaiters, worn to protect 
the legs from mud and wet. 

JS9<S Nashe Sqjgron Walden 48 No French gowtie-Ieg 
with a gamash v|>ou it. is so ^otchie and boystrous, *607 
Marston What YoiflyHl 1. li. My velvet slippers, cloth - 
of-go!d gamashes: where are my doth of stiver hose? 
1688 ,R. Hox,ms Armoury m, 13/ x He beareth Argent, a 
Roman Ho-e or Stockin, Sable . . of us they are called Bus- 
kins and Gamashes. xySx Hutton Tour to Caves Gloss., 
Gamashes, Gamogins, a .sort of spatterdashes. iBi6 Scott 
H oods/, xxi, 'I'he leathern gama,shes which defended his 
legs. aSss Robinson Whitby Gloss., Gamashes, gaiters or 
leggings of cloth or leather; called alsio spatterdashesi. 

Gamasid (gm*mfisid). [f. mod.L. Gamas-us 
(name ot the typical genus introduced by Lalreille 
in iHo2) + -n),] A parasitic mite of the family 
Gamashhr of the order Acarida^ the beetle-mite 
or spitler-raite. 

1891 A. D. Mjchakl in Proc. Zml. Soc. Land. 63S {iiile\ 
On tlje Association of Oamasids with Ants. Ibid. 643 Buch 
a -Gamasid as* L\mlaps] cumi/er. 

Gamb, garni)© (g®emb), Ber. \^.OE.gambe^ 
iioitheni loim aljambe leg : see Jamb.] The leg 
of an animal representetl on a coat of arms. 

*7*7 in Bailkv voI. IL .*765 Porny Heraldry Gloss., 
Gmub mitambe, an, obsolete French wo-rd, signifying a Leg 
and used as such by Heralds for the leg of a Lion, or other 
Creature, bora in Coats-of-amna. x8oo Naval Chron. Ill, 
|8 On a wreath a lion^s gamb erect. x8»* Southey in Q. 
XXV. aio CHe| bade him take it [a ringl and ever after bear 
Mii;h a one in the fore gainb of the demy lion in his crest. 

CussANS Her. vi, (ed. 3) 87 A Leg, styled heraldically 
a Jambe, or Gairibe, which is usually represented m erased, 
or t&ea imm the body. 

IlcncefCtembed///.^., having legs. Obs. rare^^, 
a *66x Fullk« Worthies, Comtmll i. (tdfis) aoi Gamb’d 
like a gemt |U ssi tiM gamba rnyW], sparrow-thigVd. 

1 Gfum’ba* Cga*rob&*.. lh.gctmba : see Jamb.] 
f 1 , The leg of a horse. Obs. 
wfoy Toipsell Fmrf. Beasts 284 Two little ribfoes from 
the vpper part of the th%h m the Gamba . . Them are two 
vaines out of the Gambs^ IHd. s8s The legges are called 
Gamb» of Campo, sipiifyiag treading. 

2, Ami. 

*84aliRANi>E Di€i.Sc{*,eh<u,€iamba,Si technical tern In 
Mammaiofsy, awlkd by wliger to the elongated metacarpus 
or metatarsus of the Eumiaants md S^ipeds. 
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Gamlba^ (jgx'mM), Also 6-8 gambo. [Short 
for Viola da gamba.] 

1 . ~ Viola da gamba. Also gamba mol. 

1598 Marston Pyginal. Sat, i. 138 Fie not endure that 
wntli thine instrument iThy Gambo violl plac’d betwixt thy 
tliighes) , .Thou entertaine the time. 1612 Drayton Poly.olb. 
iv. 358 Some likewise there affect the Gamba with the voice* 
To sliew that England could varietie afford. ' 1710 in E. d! 
Dunl)ar Soc, Life Moray (1865) 15 , 1 can . . play on the Treble 
and Gambo, Viol, Virgmelles and Manicords. 
fig. 1638 lIo%x> Fancies i. ii, Fumble one with anothei 
on the gambos of imagination between their legs. 

2 . An organ-stop, resembling a violin or violon- 
cello in tone. Also gamba stop. 

1869 Eng. Meek. 31: Dec. 385/2 A gamba is a reedy toned 
.stop. x88i C. A. Edwards Organs 157 VioBdi-Gamba. 
This stop is not to be confounded with the German Gamba 
. .l*he German Gamba, or Gamba proper, is a stop of louder 
intonation and somewhat larger scale. 1895 Pec. Bucks. 
VIL 331 'fhe organ, which fills the western tower, has been 
enriched with a gamba stop, 

Gambad, obs. form of Gambol. - 
Gambada, var. Gambado^. 

Gambad© {gtemb^i^d). [A readoption (by 
Sir W. Scott) of F. gambade : see Gambol.] 

1. A leap or bound of a horse. (Cf. G ambado 2 1.) 

1833 ScoiT Quentin D. ix, Each fresh gambade of his 

unmanageable horse placed him in a new and more pre- 
carious attitude. 1834 TaWs Mag. I. 850 [He] gallops his 
Pegasus at such a fiery-footed pace, and makes so many 
strange gambades, curvets, and caracoles, 

2 . Jig. A prank, fieak, frolic* 

xSat Scott Fam. Lett. 15 Feb., You must lay aside your 
frolics and gambades and take a manful journey-pace for 
a little while at least.^ xZ%t^— yrnL (189a) I, 21 To 
Southey I wrote. .touching on.. his innocence as to those 
gambades which may have given offence. 1826 Mem, 
M argravine of Anspach 1. viii, 304 A surprising pantomimic 
spectacle winch would decide the fate of the universe in 
gambades. 

Gambado ^ (gxmb^FcD), Chiefly in pi gam- 
badoes, -ados. Also 7 gambada's, 8 gambades 
(?), 9 dial, gambaders. See also Gambage. 
[f. It. gamba leg + -aix>,] A kind of large boot or 
gaiter, attached to a saddle, to protect the rideFs 
legs and feet from the wet or cold. In later use 
sometimes applied to leather leggings or overalls 
fastened with clasps, 

*$56 Blount Glossogr., Gambado, a kind ofleather instru- 
ment affixed to the Saddle in the place of Stirrops. a 166* 
Fuller Worthies (1840) L 318 Gambadoes, much worn in 
the west, whereby, whilst one rides on horseback, his legs 
are in a coach, dean and warm. x66x F. Hawkins Yottifis 
Behav. G i, Gambadds [ed. 1663 gamba^as], large leather 
cases or .stirrups to keep the legs clean in riding, xym Swirr 
CWr. Wks. 1841 IL 682, 1 make a shift to ride about ten 
miles a-day by virtue of certain implements called gamba- 
does, where my feet stand firm as on a floor. X781 Genii. 
Mag. Apr. i8d ‘Who made you those shoes? Mine are 
clumsy and thick as a pair of gambadoes,’ 1814 Scott 
Wav. xxix, His thin legs tenanted a pair of gambadoes, 
fastened at the sides with rusty cla.sps. I’hus accoutred, he 
stalked into the midst of the apartment, tZz^Ann, Peg. 51S* 
Improvements in constructing gam.badoe.s, or mud-bwts. 
x 8 < 5 s Leslie & Taylor Sir f Peymlds L 3 So absent, that 
ritiing on horseback in a pair of gambados, he dropped one 
by tlie way without missing x886 Elworthy W. Somer- 
set Word-bkj Gambaders, a kind of leather shield or case 
for the kgs of a horseman. They are attached to the stirrup- 
leathers. .They were very common within the writer’s recol- 
lection, 

Gamba»dO ^ Chiefly in pi gam- 

bados, -oes. Also more correctly gambadas. 
[a. Sp. gambada « F. gambade : see G.xmbol sb.] 

1 . A bound or spring (of a horse) : ~ ( Iambade i. 

xSao Scott Monast. xix, The discretion of the animal’s 

f ace w'ould be no longer disturbed by the gambadoes of 
ir Piercie and his prancing war-horse. 1843 Lytton Last 
Bar. IV. vii, Anthony.. made his horse back to the end of 
the lists, in a .series of graceful garabadas and caracols. 

2 . A fantastic movement, as in dancing or leap- 
ing about ; a caper. 

x^gSALA Gasdight D, xxiu, A fantastic imp on 
whose brow i.s written ‘ Analysis’, .executes maniacal gam- 
badoes on the quartern loaves , . uttering yells about chalk, 
alum, and de.id men’s bones. i88x Daily Tel 27 Dec., 
Whone contortions and gambados during his struggles with 
his captors . , are as comic as they are nimble and graceful. 

3. Jig. Any sudden or fantastic action. 
j8s7 C. Bronte Professor xiii, Sending him a challenge 
or prfonning other gambadoes of the sort, 1865 Daily 
Tel 7 Dec. 7/1 Before fighting a battle of this sort in a 
Scotch court, there are, of course, all kinds of preliminary 
judicial flourishes and gambadoe.s. xSgx Stevenson in Pall 
Mali G. tf Nov. 6/2 llie correspondence was still pa.s.sing 
when the prerident surprised Apia with a fresh gambado. 
Hence 0amba’do tf. min, to prance, caper. 

1829 [J. R- Best] Pers. Lit. Mem. 181 Seeing him 
gambadoing on the race-course, 1 turned my horse’s head 
another way. 1847 I’hackeray Christm. Bks. (1872) 30 He 
sticks bis thumbs into the armhole.s of his^ waistcoat, and 
advances, retreats, pirouettes and otherwise gambadoes, 
1872 [Earl Pembroke & G. H. Kingsley] * 9 . Sea Bubbles 
viii. 228 There was my princes.$ with five others . . frisking 
and gambadoing in the most fearful manner, 

t G*V3ailt)‘8i^e, Obs, :* Gambado b 

*663 [see Oambado 1723 Brice's Weekly yrnl. 5 Nov. 4 
A Bay Mare, .with Briddk, Sadie, and Gambages. 

Bailey (folio), Gambages, gamliadoes, splatterdashes. 

Gamtoala(©> gain0al(l, obs. ff. Gambol.^ 
t Grambaloclc©. Obs. rare. Ati Eastern riding- 
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GAMBEBB. 


s6*S G. Sanbys Tmiy. 153 A man of tall stature, clothed 
in a Gambalocke of scarlet, buttoned vnder the chin. S674 
Blount Giossogr. (ed, 4), Gambalock^ a kind of Riding- 
gown, button’d under the chin, used in the Eastern Coun- 
ueys about Damascus, etc. 1708 Keusey, Gambalook. 

Gambassoime, obs. form of Gambjeson. 
Gaiiibaiid(e, gaiiibawd(e, obs. if. Gambol, 
Gambeer (g£embi®*j:), v. 1 /.S, [?f. F. ^-am- 
bier a kind of iron hook used in certain trades,] 
irans. ‘To gaff (mackerel) when they are swimming 
in a school beside a vessel ’ {Standard Dict^, 
Hence Q-amb©e*rmg vbl, sb . ; in quot. attrib. 

1883 Fisheries Exkib. CataL 19s Mackerel galf or gam- 
beering iron.. used by New England fishermen, 
Gambeer, var. Gambibh. 

Gamber (gse'mboi). [var. Camber.] The con- 
cave curve of a boat’s keel. 

1837 P. CoLQUHOUN Comp. Oarsman* s Guide 31 Shear is 
the rising of the gunwale of a boat towards head and 
stern ; gamber is the same on the keel ; otherwise called 
tripping up. 

Gamberel, obs. form of Gambrel. 

GambeSOiX (gsemb/s^n). Obs^ exc. Hist. Forms : 

4 gaumbisoun, (campeson), 4-5 ganibisoun(e, 

5 gambesoun, gambassoune, gamesun, (-son'', 

7 gambesone, 9 gambeson, (-soon), [a. OF. 
gambisony gambeisony wambizony etc. ==Pr. gam- 
baisOy med. L. gambeson-em. A shorter form appears 
in O F. gambaiSy wambaiSy Pr. gambaiSy OSp, gambax 
s=.med.L. gambestim, wambas-ium. 

The forms seem to descend from a Rom. type nuambisio 
(subj.), wambesidne commonly taken to be an adoption 

of some compound or derivative of OTeut. wambtl belly (see 
Womb). The MHG. wambeisy wambes (mod.Ger, wamms), 
Du. wambuisy nvammesy were adopted from OF.] 

A military tunic, worn especially in the 14th c., 
made of leather or thick cloth, sometimes padded ; 
it covered the trunk and thighs, and was originally 
worn under the habergeon, to prevent chafing or 
bruises, but was sometimes used as a defence with- 
out other body-armour. 

S3., K. Aiis. 5151 Armen hem In breny of yse, With- 
outen..aketoun, Cither plate, oither gaumbisoun. <;s420 
An/urs of Arm. xxxi, His gloues and his gamcsuns {v.r. 
gambesoun] gloet as the gledes. a 1440 Sir Degrev, 302 
Gomes wyth gambisoune Lyes opone bent broune, And 
sterff undere stede. 1736 Bailey (folio), Gambeson. 1835 
Longf. Outre-mer Prose Wks.^ 1886 I. 166 A band of 
Moorish knights gayly arrayed in gambesons of crimson 
silk. 1843 James Forest Days II. xi, I will pink him to 
the quick, if his skin be as thick and hard as a German 
gambesoon. 1876 Rock Text, Fabr. iv. 30 Many a rich 
gambeson gamisoed with silk, cadas, and cotton. 

Gambet (gtennhet). Anglicized f. Gambetta. 
J776 Pennant Zool. led. 4) II. 3^1 Gambet: this species 
has been shot on the coast of Lincolnshire. 1847 Gosse 
Birds "Jamaica 350 About the . . fresh-water morasses, this 
Sandpiper or Gambet is frequently seen. 

Gambett, obs. form of Gambit, Gambol. 

II Gambetta (gsembe-ta). Ornith. [mod.Lat., 
a. It. gambetta (said now to be used for the Ruff), 
f. gamba leg.] (See quots. ; some ornithologists 
have used the word as the name of a genus of 
which the Redshank (usually called Totamis cala- 
dris') was the typical species.) 

1678 Ray Willughby*s Ornith. 300 The Gambetta of 
Aldrovand is also near of kin to the Redshank, .This Bird 
we saw at Milan in Italy- .It is something less than a Lap- 
wing.. Its Bill is shorter than the Redshanks, longer than 
the Lapwings. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp.yGambeiiayih.ei 
name of a bird somewhat resembling the common redshank. 

Gambler (g9e*mbi'>j). Also gambeer, gambir. 

[Malay pS^gamhtry the plant from which 

the substance is obtained, the decoction itself being 

called gambir, gum of gambier.] 

An astiingent extract prepared from an Eastern 
plant {UncaHa Gambir), and largely used for tan- 
ning and other purposes. 


1830 LtNDLEY Nat. Syst. Mot. 205 A lightish brown, 
hitter, and powerfully astringent extract, called Gambeer, 
is obtained at Malacca by boiling the leaves of Nauclea 
Gambeer. 1853 C. Morfit Tanning, etc. 68 Gambir, -This 
is an astringent extract, imported from the East Indies 
under the name of terra Japonica. 1883 Rajah Brooke in 
Pall Mall G. xg Nov. 2/1 Our crops of pepper and gambir 
are steadily increasing, i88;;7 L.^ Olirhant Episodes 163 
Chinamen engaged in the cultivation of gambler. 
Gambist (gae-mbist). Music, [f. Gamba 2 + 
- 1 ST.] A performer on the viola da gamba. 

1823 in Crabb Technol. Diet. 1879 P. David in Grove 
Diet. Mus. I. 580 [I'hey] speak of the elector as an 
accomplished gambist. 

Gambit (g3e*mbit). Chess. Also 7-8 gambet(t. 
[Ultimately ad. It. gambetto ( = OF. gambet. jambet) 
tripping up the heels (in wrestling 1, i., gamba leg. 

The history of the word appears to he somewhat involved. 
The earliest application to chess-playing seems to have 
bemr made in Sp., in the adapted ioxxtx gamhito (Ruy Lopez 
Libro deljuego del axedres i$ti, cap. vii, where the Italian 
etymology is given). The Italians seem at first to have 
readopted the word as gambitto (Polerio aj$ys iu MS. 
Jtal. 055, Biol, Nat. Paris, who opposes giuocki piani to 
giuochi gambiiti)', later they employed the native form 
gambetto, whence the earliest Eng. form The Fr. 
and later Eng. gambit are from Sp.] 


1 . A method of opening the game, in which by 
the sacrifice of a pawn or piece the player seeks 
to obtain some advantage over his opponent. The 
original gambit is that by which a bishop’s pawn 
is offered (King’s or Queen’s gambit), but the name 
is also given to other openings, many of which are 
distinguished by special names (see quots. 1871-3). 

1656 Budden tr. Biochimo*s Chesse-play title-p., Illus- 
trated with almost an hundred Gambetts. 1735 Bertin 
Chess Rules p. vii. The gambet is, when he that first I? read 
that plays first] gives the pawn of the king’s bi.shop, in the 
second move for nothing, the other keeps it, or takes another 
for it, if he is obliged to lose. *745 Stamma Chess Pref. 17 
There is another Gambett, where three Pawns are given 
away; and therefore it is called the three Pawns, or Cunning- 
ham’s Gambett, from the supposed Inventor. 1^7 C. Kenny 
Man. Chess -^4 Gambit — an opening in which the Bishop’s 
Pawn is given'up .for an attacking position. 1871 M. Col- 
lins Mrg. ^ Merck. II. x. 294 Who . . taught her the 
Mortimer attack in the Evans gambit. 1873 — Sguire 
Silekester II. iv. 40 The Squire and Simonet were already 
at chess, deep in the Cochrane gambit. 

b. M' 

1855 Dk. Buckhm. Crt. ^ Cabinets Geo. ITT, HI. 1x5 
The clashing gambit which his opponent directed, w'as 
neither Evaded with caution nor defended with skill. ^ i860 
Holmes AYazV V. xxii. (1891) 328 The Widow’s gambit was 
played, and she had not won the game. 1863 Ld. W. P. 
Lennox Biogr. Remin. I. 237 The Emperor's genius in the 
art of war had devised a brilliant gambit in this military 

f ame of chess. 1884 G. Allen Philistia I. 19 Each of us 
as his own game to play, and. .he must play it on his own 
gambit to a great extent. 

2 . Comb., z.'i gambit-pawn. 

i86p Bops Own Bk. (1880) 588 The pawn sacrificed in 
opening a gambit, as well as the pawn which captures the 
offered pawn, are called gambit pawns. 1886 Daily News 
20 July 3 /t Zukertort took the gambit pawn, whereupon 
white played B K 2, and the result was the king’s bishop’s 
gambit limited. 

Gamble (gse*mb’l), Chiefly colloq. [f. 

Gamble v .} 

1 . An act of gambling ; a gambling transaction. 
Also in phr. On the gamble ; engaged in a spell of 
gambling. 

1879 E. S. Bridges Round World in 6 Months 138 Many 
English come here, .to get fresh air and indulge in a gamble. 
1887 Rider Haggard Jess ii, Her brute of a husband was 
always on the drink and gamble. 1890 Saintsbury in 
New Rev. Feb. 141 The real point is the chance, the un- 
certainty, the gamble. 

2 . transf. Any transaction or pursuit involving 
risk and uncertainty. 

1823 in Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885) I. 289 This hop grow- 
ing and dealing have alway.s been a gamble, 1881 Sat. 
Rev. 9 July 40/2 Politics, in fact, are * a big gamble'. 1897 
Westm. Gas. 29 Apr. 4/2 Gold mines are necessarily a 
gamble. 

Ga'mble, j^.2 obs. t'sx..dial. [var. of Gambrel.] 
1 . = Gambrel 2. Also attrib. 

1703 Lend. Gas. No. 3970/4 Has had the Farcy on the 
near Leg behind, .and ha.s bad a great Sore on that gamble 
Joynt. 1720 Ibid. No, 5883/3 White Legs behind almost up 
to his Gambles. x886 Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk,, 
Gamble, the hock or elbow-joint of a hind-leg. Never 
applied to the entire leg, nor confi^ned to horses. Properly 
the word applies to the strong tendon ju.st above the joint. 
2 . = Gambrel i ; also gamble-stick. 

1876 Surrey Gloss., Gamblc.stick, the crooked piece of wood 
used to hang up a pig or other slaughtered animal. 


Gamble (gse^mbl), v. [The vb. has not been 
found till about 1775-86 ; the apparent derivatives 
Gambler, Gambling- ppl, a., occur earlier, and in 
the 1 8th c, were regarded as slang. The word is 
prob. a dialectal survival of an altered form of ME. 
gamene-n, OE, gamenian to sport, play, f. gamen 
Game sb . ; cf. ^ gamed, to gamble, to gambol; gam- 
ier, z. g&mblQt ^ { JVbrthumb. Gloss.) ; cf. also the rare 
16-1 7th c. gameling -ppl. a. and vbl. sb., which seem 
to imply a vb. *Gamel. Continental Tent, words 
of similar meaning and form are MHG. giimeln to 
jest, sport, play (still in various Ger. dialects), Swiss 
Ger. gammeln to make merry, whence gariimler 
buffoon, jester.] 

1 , intr. To play games of chance for money, esp. 
for unduly high stakes; to stake money {esp. to an 
extravagant amoxmt) on some fortuitous event. 

As the word ls fat lea.st in serious use) es.sentially a term of 
reproach, it would not ordinarily be applied to the action of 
playing for stakes of trifling amount, except by those who 
condemn playing for money altogether. 

1775 Ash, Gamble [printed Gaonblcf], to game, to cheat ; 
to make a practice of gaming. 1786 Burns Twa Dogs 154 
At operas an’ plays parading, Mortgaging, gambling, mas- 
querading. 1818 Todd, To Gamble, to play extravagantly 
for money. A word of contemi^t. 1838 De Morgan Ess. 
Probab. loi It should seem as if we were thus told either 
not to gamble at all, or else to play ince.ssantly, 1873 
OuiDA Pascarel I. 45 , 1 saw everybody gamble. 1884 W. C. 
Smith Kildrosian 78 When he won my hand, which brought 
much wealth, He promised ne’er to gamble while he lived. 
jdg. 1850 Carlyle Latter-d. Pamph. vi. (1872) 196 
Gambling against the world for life or for death. 1876 
Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. m. xxv, He was almost in danger 
of forgetting that he was merely gambling in argument, 
b. slang in phr. You may gamble on that. 

1866 ‘ Artemus Ward ’ In Washington, You ain’t goin’ to 
fool female Young America much. You may gamble on that. 
1896 Pall Mall Mag. 14 Sept., ITiere will be trouble for 
some one. You can gamble on that. 


2 - trans. To stake, risk in gaming, rare. 

1885 O. W, Holmes Jr. in Law Q. Rev. Apr. 172 Tacitus 
says that the Germans would gamble their personal liberty 
and pay with their persons if they lost. 

b. To gamble mvay : to lose by gambling. 
a 1808 F. Ames Injl. Deniocr. iii. (1835) 108 Bankrupts and 
sots, who have gambled or slept away their estates. 1836 
W. Irving Astoria II. 290 They gamble away every thing 
they possess, even to their wives and children. 1865 Lecky 
Ration. (1878) II. 236 Men who had gambled away their 
liberty. 1888 F. Hvmk Mad. Midas i. i. He gambled 
away large sums at his club. 

Gambler lgse*mbbj). [See Gamble ZI.] 
fa. In early use: A fraudulent gamester, a sharper, 

‘ rook.’ b. One who habitually plays for money, 
esp. for extravagantly high stakes (see the vb.). 

*747 Genii. Mag. 35 Composed of gamesters, commonly 
call’d gamblers, players, women of the town. 1755 John- 
son, Gambler (a cant word, I suppose, for game or game- 
ster), a knave whose practice it is to invite the unwary to 
game and cheat them. 1784 Cook's ^rd Foy. III. v. vii. 144 
It is very remarkable that the people of these islands are 
great gamblers. They have a game very much like our 
draughts, 1827 Lvtton Pelham xxv, You suppose him to 
he more a gambler than a gamester, viz., more acute than 
unlucky. 1838 De Morgan Ess. Probab. 102 A gambler 
(meaning a bold venturer, which the term commonly im- 
plies) ceases to he such when he makes his stakes hear 
a proper proportion to his capital. 1891 Daily News 
12 May 4/7 These ingenious speculators, * these gamblers 
miscalled statesmen to quote Professor Tyndall’s phrase. 

Gamblesome (gse'mb’iscm), a. [f. Gamble v. 
-p -SOME.] Addicted to gaining. 

1884 Sat. Rett. 16 Feb. 201 The whole world seems in 
a gamblesome humour. 1884 Daily News 24 July 5/1 The 
whole country was then a very gamblesome country, and 
a match at cricket for love, .would have been derided. 
Hence Q-a'mblesomeness, fondness for gaming. 
1881 Sat, Rev. 1 Jan. 14 Relying perhaps.. on the natural 
gamblesomeness of the French. 

Gambling; (gje’mbliq), vbl. sb. [f. Gamble v. 
-p -ingI.] The action of the vb. Gamble. 

1784 [see b]. 1792 Looker-on No. 21 "F 6 She had an in-bred 
abhorrence of gambling, 1812 L. Hunt in Examiner 
14 Sept. 578/1 1 neir gamblings, dissipations. 184$ Darwin 
Voy. Nat.\m.(i%yg) 156 Robberies are a natural consequence 
of universal gambling. 1897 W estcoti’ Ckr. A spects of Life 
231 The State.. must deal in some way with gambling. 

b, attrib., gambling-booth, -debts, -den, -game, 
-hall, -hell, -house, -instinct, -practice, -spirit. 

1850 Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) I. ii. 71 Public and 
private life had become one great ^gainbling-liooth. 1852 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Totn's C. xxxiv, The wretch offered 
to buy me.. of Henry, to clear off his ^gambling debts, 
*837 W. Irving Capt. Bonntnnlle III. 168 These *gam- 
bling games were kept up throughout the night, x8ia 
Sir R. VVilson Diary I. 38 After dinner went .. to the 
conversazione, which is a great “^gambling hall, or ‘hell ’ in 
classical terms. 1877 Black Green Fast, xiii, A convenient 
little *gambling-hell for those who had grown reckless, 
xSspW. Chambers Tour Belgium 71/1 The town authori- 
ties relaxed, and the present degant ^gambling-houses have 
been erected. x88o M Carthy Own Times IV, liv. i6x 
A man who keeps a gambling- house is the proprietor of 
an unlawful establishment. 1890 Saintsbury in Nero Rev. 
Feb. 141 The Republic appeals.. to the ’^gambling instinct 
in human nature.^ 1784 (Jowper Tiroc. 246 Some sneaking 
virtue lurks in him, no doubt. Where neither strumpets’ 
charms, nor drinking-bout, Nor ^gambling practices, can find 
it out. ^ x8so_ Robertson Senn. Ser. iii. ii. 17 There is a 
^gambling spirit in human nature, 

Ga’mbl^g', ppl. a>. [See Gamble v."] That 
gambles or plays for high stakes ; orig. that plays 
! unfairly, that cheats at play, 

1726 Whole Art ^ Myst. Mod. Gaming in The very 
Heads of such Families may not improperly be call’d the 
Game of (what they with a just Derision of their own Vile- 
ness term) the Gambling Fraternity. 1775 Asa, Gambling 
(p.a. from gamble), gaming, cheating by unfair methods of 
pl^. 

Gambo (gse mb^). Monmouthshire dial. Also 
gamboo, A kind of sledge. 

X836J. Downes ML Decam. 1 . 50 Gamboo, a sledge with- 
out wheels for bringing in the hay harvest. 1894 Hereford 
Times 28 Jnly 5/6 Wanted, Timber Haulier, with four 
horses, waggons, and gamboes. 

Gambo, obs. form of Gamba 2. 

Gambodiate, ^dic: see Gambogiate, -Gic. 
Gamboge (gsemb^’a’dg, -bwdg). Forms: (7 
cambugium, gambaugium, -bngia, cambod.ia, 
7-8 cambogittm, 8 gambogia, -bozia, -boidea, 
-bogium), 8 gumbouge, 9 camboge, 8- gam- 
bouge, gamboge, {Diets, gambooge). [ad. mod. 
L. gamhogium etc. (now in pharmacy cambogid', 
f. various forms of the name of Cambodia, the 
district in Annam from which the substance is 
obtained. The deriv. is given by Dampier in 1699 
(Snppl. to Voy. round World, vi. 105).] 

1 . A gnm-resin obtained from various trees of the 
genus Garcinia, natives of Cambodia, Siam, etc. It 
is largely used as a pigment, giving a bright yellow 
colour, and also as a drastic purgative in medicine. 

[1634 J. Bate MysL Nat. 126 Take saffron or Camhu- 
gium. 163s — Bk. Extrav. 210 Orpiraent and gambaugium 
are both very good yellows. x688 R, Holme Annoury lu 
85/2 Camhugia, whither Gum, or Juice dried, is not 
certain.] 17x2 tr. Pomet's Hist, Drugs I. 178 Ganiboge 
ought to be chosen of a bright yellow Colour a little inclin- 
ing to Red. 1772-84 Cook Voy. (179®) I- h yields 
a bright yellow resin, that resembles gumbouge. xtox 
Craig Lect, Drawing v. 3x0 The whole picture or drawing 
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must be washed over with a mixture of Venetian red and 
gaijibouge, 1863 Barwg-Gould Iceland 208 The guest 
room walls are pointed gamboge £0 a height of three feet* 
1876 Bar'I’HOLow Mat, Med. (1879) 4 % Gamboge is rarely 
prescribed alone as a cathartic. 

b. I'he plant irora which gamboge is obtained. 
1876 Harley Mat, Med. (ed- 6) 698 The Gamboge is 
native of Siam and Cochin-China. 

2. attrib., .as gamboge-plant, -resin, -tree, -yellow. 
Penny Cyd. VII. 367/2 I’he chin and throat gam- 
boge-yellow, 1838 IbuL XL 68/1 The true gamboge-tree of 
Ceylon Inis been determined to belong to a new genus named 
Hebradendron. ibid, XII. go. 2 A plant, .which he thought 
might be the gamboge plant, as it contained a yellow pur- 
gative juice in the rind of its fruit. 1885 G. S. Forbes Wild 
Life in ^Camara 4a I'he same gamboge resin distils from 
both [wild and cultivated mangosteen] trees. 

Gambogian (gamb^u-d,:^ iaa), a. [f. G am boge 
+ -IAN.J Gamboge-coloured. 

1797 Gamb Lett, (1835') ^ drab-coloured 

yellow— a dull garaixigian. 

Gambogiate igeerabtini-d^^urt). Also gambo- 
diate. [f. Gamboge -i--(i) ate*.] A combination 
of gambogic acid with a metallic base. 

1839 Johnston in PkiL Trans. CXXIX. 284 Gamhodiates 
of Pota.sh and Soda. ^ x88o Cliamlm’s* Encycl. (U.S.) s,v. 
(.Himboge, Yellow precipitate of gambogiate of lead , . Gam- 
bogiates of copper and iron- 

Gatabogic , g3cmbJ‘i*d,^ik),<7. Also gambodie, 
cambogie, [f. Gamboge 4- -rc; d.V.gamhodigue,] 
Only in gambogic acid, a resin which is the chief 
constitiierit of gamboge. 

1839 Johnston in Phil. Trans. CXXIX. 284 Salts of 
Gam:-odic Acid. 1848 Craio, GmnbpMc. 1875 Wood 
7 ‘kera^, (1879' 474 bi order for gambogic acid to act as a 
purgative the presence of bile in the intestine is necessary, 
Gambo-goose (^so-mhoigiTs), The spur-winged 
goose ( Pledroplenis gambensis). 

id/S Ray Wiiiuiikby^s Orniik. 361 The Ganibo*Goose, or 
Spur-wing’d G<,)Ose. 

Gamboile, obs, form of Gambol. 
Gamboised gre-mboizd)./^/. n?. Anliq, [ad. 
OK. gamhoisd, gambesii etc., quilted or padded ; of. 
Gambehon'-] Quilled, padded, 

1834 Planche Brit. Costume 86 'Fhe word gamboisd or 
g.imboised . . was afterwards applied to saddles and other 
padded, stitclied, or quilted articles. 1839 .Stonkhouse 
Axholms 234 'Fhe thighs appear to l>e covered with a gam- 
boised or quilted defence, which reaches to the knees. 1855 
tr. Lai>arie's Arts Mid. Ages .X-Yxii, Gamboised or padded 
with cotton. 

GaJJilbol fgoe'nibblb jA Forms: a. 6 gambad, 
-baudCe, -bawd, 6 Sc,, pi gambatis, -bettis. (See 
alsO' Gamond.) B. 6 gambald(e, -bauld(e, gam- 
(miald, gambold(0. 7, 6 gambal, -boile, 7 
gambols, 7- gambol, fa. F. gambade leap or 
spring, aef, h.gambata f. gamba leg [F.jambe). 

The word ap{>ears first at the Ijetjitining of the x6ch c. The 
ending -aefe seettis almost from t!ie first to liave been con- 
fused with the then more cewnmon -aud, -auid. Subse- 
quently the d was dropped in gambald ; cf. curtal from 
earlier curiald.\ 

t L The bound or curvet of a horse. Ohs, rare. 
(Cf, Gambade.) 

ffl. xs®3 m I.^land Colled, (tj-po} IV. aSx The said 
Gjrd , .m.aid his Devor at the Bs^partyn^e, of Gambads and 
Lepps. rt XS 33 IhiRNERS Ilnon Iv. iZj Then he cam to 
kyng yuoryii with .xx, gambaudes, 

2 . A leap or spring in dancing or sporting, a 
caper, frisk. Now chiefly //., of the sportive 
movements of children and animals. 

«. 13x3 Douglas yfSneis xm. ix. X07 .And gan do dowbill 
brangilhs and gambatis ( 7 »,r. gaml-ettis). . Athir throu otlier 
reland, on thair gys, c xsao fax Bkunirs Arth, Lyt. Bryi. 
(1814) 248 I'kin came forth jugkrs with theyr fals castes. . 
and damt^selh'S wyth theyr gambawdoH, iS!J15 bA.NKHA'ii 
Let, «4 Such feats of agilitiee, in .. ham, skips, springs, 
gam bauds, sotimer.'.auts, capreitez Sc fiyghts, 
mr/i. 1831 Scott L't, Bold xvi. In this la-st gambaud the 
torch wbiTj he bore was extinguished. 

B. 1530 Facsc.r 5.48/2, 1 fetche a gamhohle or a fryske xn 
da»nsyiig,y > pzvs rne gambade or vne frisqne. Holde me 
a capfie, I wyll fetche k gambalde as hye as I may reache. 
1580 StDNKV Arcadia 72 Were full of .such le.aps 

mid gamljolds. X583 Stanvhurst ABneis in. (Arb.) 79 
Si’Him feloes naked \Vith wrastling gambalds. .for may.-»trye 
doe .struggle, k hwvn 7 >mll Dates i. tSi Such 

inadde frisking, skipping and strange gamakis of dautwing. 
AV *591* G. Harvey Pierce's Super, 15 I’o leach hk 
inother-torigue such lusty gambolds, 
y, C1600 D.\y Begg. Beduali Gr. tv. b fx88i) 7a What 
Gainballs have ye here now*!? ha ! x6ix SttAKS. Wint. T, iv. 
iv, 335 A Dance, which the Wenches say is a gally-maufrey 
of Gainiwls, X64X Bkome ytm'al Crnu m. Wka. 1873^! I L 390 
Let U8 hear and see something of vimr merry Grigs, that 
can King, pky Gainials, and do FeatH. x%3 Urquh akt 
Baddais i. xxxv. He fetched a gambule «j»n one foot, 
xySa CowpEE GV///« xxxiv,, Urns all through merry 
Islington^These gamliols be did play. i8«^ Dickens Mui. 
Pr, III, vit, After a variety of awkward gawimis. 
b. (See quot. 1 706 . ) 

tya 4 Pfnr.f.iFS C«i Kwey), GamMs, certain Sports or 
I’mnbling 'friefcs in nm almut (.rhristma.s*time. i7i:a AooifiOM 
.Sped. No. 069 !■ 8 if they had not good Cheer, wmm Fires, 
and Christmas GnmWls to sup|*ort them. 

, < 3 . in//. Frolicsome movements or 
proceedings. Rarely sing,, a frolic, merrymaking. 

SiiAKS. Merck, K III. i, 93 llioite erkj^d snakie 
golclen locks Which makes such wanton gambols with the 
winde, *741 Richarokon Pamela, 1x824) I, sg, I am but 
a illly poor girl, set up by the gambol of fortune for a May- 
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game. 1768-74 Tucker Z A Nat, (x852^ I. 59® The flighty 
gambols of chance are objects of no science, nor grounds of 
any dependence whatever, iSoy-B W. Irving Salmag, 
(1824) 89 I’he eccentric gambols of the famous cornet. 
1824 — T, Trap. 1 . 65 There was a gambol carrying on 
within, enough to have astonished St. Anthony himself. 
1878 M. A, Brown Nadesdida 14 From wanton gambols 
taking rest In a bed of flowem lay the brook, 
f 3 . A toy, plaything, Obs. 

1581 J. Beli. H addon's Annv. Osor. 309b, To hang 
pelting garnboldes upon them [Saints’ Images], made of 
wa.ve, wood, ledd, or other metall. 1630 J. Taylor (Water 
P.) Vertue 'Payle Wks. ii. 133/r A pretty gamball, cai'd 
a Swing. 

t 4 . attrib. (quasi-rrr^.) Sportive, playful. Ohs. 
1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, n. iv. 273 Such other Gambol! 
faculties hce hath, that shew a weake minde, and an able 
Body, x622 Mabbb tr. Aleman's Guzman d'Alf. i, 132 
Other were full of their gamboll-tricks, each man having his 
.severall Posture. 1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 447 It lookM 
alwaies to me so like a gambal trick, that I could not but 
place it among the earlier Legends or pious Fictions of the 
Church. 

GamBol (g0e*ml «ol), v. Inflected gambolled 
(-bold), gambolling (U.S. often with single /). 
Forms: a, 6 gambade, gambaud, gambawd. 
B, 6 gambaulde, 7. 6 gambole, 7” gamboll, 
gambol, [ad, F. gambader ; cf. the sb. J 
1 1 . intr. Of a horse : To bound or curvet, rare, 

1507 yusies May iy yune 113 in Hazl. E. P.P. II. xiy On 
horses gamba wdynge wonderously I'liat it semed .. That 
tliey wolde have hanged styll intheskye. a X533 I.d, Ber- 
ners Jlnon Iv. 187 When the horse felie the sporres he began 
to lepe & gambaud & galop as it had ben the thoiider.^ 

2 . To leap or spring, in dancing or sporting ; 
now chiefly of aniniais or children. 

1508 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. cii. Wks. (1876) 156 Redy at all 
tymes. .to dauntNi, to gambade, to lefjie and to synge. 1590 
Shaks. Mids. N. ui, u 168 Be kinde and curteous to tins 
Gentleman, Hop in his walkes, and gambole in his eies. 
1667 Milton /‘. L. iv. 345 Bears, Tygers, Ounces, Pards 
Ganibold before them, c 1705 Pope yau, ^ /^/(37'462 1 ‘beir 
pigmy king, and little fairy queen. In circling dances 
gainboll'd on the green. X79a^ Munchausen's Ttatf, xxiv. 
104 The noble sphinx gammiliug like a huge leviathan. 
1841 Lvtton AV. Morn. 1. i, 'The urchins gambolled 
round the grave-stones on the Sabbath. 18^ Tennyson 
In Mem. xxx, At our old pastimes in the hall Wegambord, 
making vain pretence Of gladness. 

3 . traizsf. anti Jig, 

x6o3 Shaks. Ham, in, iv. 144 , 1 the matter will re-word ; 
which madm^sse Would gamboll fiom. 1796 Bukkk A’rjr/c. 
Peace iii. Wks. VU L 41B A nation, gamlxjling in an ocean 
of superfluity. 18x4 Scorr tarn. Lett. 4 Apr. 1x894) II. 
199, I have gambolled a little in the entrance hall, winch I 
knew was not in very good taste when I did it. 1856 R. A. 
Vaughan Mystics (iStoi 1 . 248 Our little world has been 
gambolling like children let loose from schtxil. 1890 Tal- 
magk Prom Manger to 7 krone 107 The current is greatly 
accelerated and then goes gamboling into Lake Geiinesaret. 

t|uasi-/rrr«.c 1649 f** 1 >aniel 7 'rinarck., Hick. 1 1 , ceexliv, 
I'he Pye Imt chatters to a Country Cure, And gambolls 
the Sparrowesi in a Bush, Rude Khetoricke. 

t Ga*mboller. Obs. rare-^K [f. Gambol zt. 
+ - EE L] One who performs antics. 

1587 Golding Do Mornay xxiii. 340 Some Bauncer or 
Gsuubotder had displeased them at the Ganungsand Shewes, 

Gambolling (Ra:'mb5liij),2'3/.^A [CGambolz^. 
+ -rNGL Some dial, glossaries give the accent as 
gamlmv'ling ] The notion of the verb Gambol. 

15*2 SscKLTON IVkv nai to Court 70 With gamlmudyuge 
£bryftle.sse, With spende and waste witlesse. xgats l.o. Ber- 
NEK.s Froiu. 1 1 , cv. [ri.] 307 He . .spurred his home, .so that by 
gainbaldyng of the horKc the impostume brake in hLs body. 
*583 Golding Calvin cm Dent. ix. 53 Not to fall to Gam- 
bijlding at our ow'ue pleasure and fansie, but to followe the 
way quietly wb ich be she weth vs, c X746 Exmoor Courtship 
563 (K. D, S. > Gaixihoyling. 1827 Hare Guesses Ser. 11.(1873) 
554 How great is the interval teweeri gamboling and 
gambling. 1884 ,S 7 . yarned s Gas, 26 Sept. 6/1 The nrutal 
gambolling anrl the obscene language of young roughs. 

Gambolling (g0e*mb6Ug),y^/.tr. [f. Gambol z/. 

4 --IKDA] That [jam Ixds. 

15^ Hui.oet, Gambaldynge horses, beyinge ful of gam* 
baldinge and praunsynges, 1567 7 'rialt Treas. 1x850) 21 
Oyes ! is there any man or woman that hath lost A ^rn- 
boUiug gelding with a grave tayle. , X830 Tennyson AVtf- 
Pairies tt Down shower the gambolling waterfalls From 
wandering over the lea. 

Gambon(e, obs. form of Gammon sb, 

Gamboo, var. Gahbo. 

Gambooge, gambouge, var. Gambogb. 
Ga*mbirel. Oh. t%Q.,diaL Forms: 6 ■-7 K&m- 
brell, 7 gamberel, gAmbnl(l, gamrell, (8“*9 dial 
gammerel), 7- gambrel. See also Cambeil, 
Chambeel, Gamble sbf^ [Ferb. a. OF. (Horman) 
^gambsrd, the pL of which occurs in a document of 
1453 (Goclefroy) ; * boiichiers d’Evreux, quant 
sk i^ssent parmi le hois dudit seigneur, peiilent 
prendre . . . des gamhrmulx et dea verges pour 
prendre leurs This seems to agree with sense 

1 of the English word, and gambur is still found 
in Normandy with this meaning (Littr^ SmppL''^, 

As F. gamUer means also a hooked stick fsee Gambrer), 
and the Eng. CAMaxiLb symonymous mCngmnlmi in both 
its apulications, a derivation from the Celtic ^eambo, crooked 
(sse Cam a.) seems m>t unlikely : for sense a cf. Ham sb.'t 
which appears to he firom the same root] 

1 . (See quot 1887)4 ' «Camiieel I. 

*547 Salksburv fVei^ Dkt.^ Kanthtn kk, m gambrel!, 
xw CuAmm Mom. PTOIkte Plays 1873 I. a»8 My 


indeed, .spide two of them hang out at a stall with a gam- ’ 
brell thrust from shoulder to shoulder, like a Sheepe that 
were new Head. 16*8 W. Lawson New Orck, 4* Garden 
(16261 37 T’he common homely Proverbe : Soone crookes 
the tree that good Gamrell niu.st bee. a 1640 Day Peregr, 
Sckol. (1881)44 And fir.st a Butcher. ,stand.s up and sweares 
. .he wold cutte his throate and hang him up by the heles 
of zi gambriil. 1887 Pent Gloss., Gambrel or Gamblestkk 
a stick used to spread open and hang up a pig or other 
slaughtered animal. 

b. A similar piece of wood for hanging clothes 
upon. 

a\C$x Brome City Wit iv. i. Wks. 1873 I, 335 When she 
reads ray poverty agen, And that tliese Garments must 
return to th’ Gambrels, Her scorn will be impetuous. 

2 . The joint in the upper part of a horse’s hind 
leg ; the liock : = Cambiiel 3. 

160X Holland Plhiv I. 225 Calues. .who.se taile reacheth 
to the joint of the haugh or gambriil. 1687 Lond, Gat, No. ' 
2278/4 A Coach-Hothc. .a Scar upon his near Gamberel*. 
1725 BRAm.EV Bam. Diet. .s.v. Horse-feeder, Bathe his Legs 
wt;ll from the Knee and Gambrels downwards, c 1788 
Howard F.ncycl. II. 1157/2 His bocks or gambrels neither 
standing too wide, nor too near together. 1^0 E, Cormn. 
L'Awt., the hock of an animal. 

b. diat. Xn human being.s : The underside of the 
thigh just above the knee. 

C1746 K.vmoor Scolding is:^ CE,.'D.S>. G.ammerels. 1886 
Elwohthy IV. Somerset IVord-bk. s.v., Shockin pain in 
my gatnmej el. 

3 . 0 \S. Short for 

1859 in Bartlett Diet. Amer. 1873 T. W. Higginson 
Oidport Days 45 Sometimes with the long, sloping roof of 
Mas'iadiU'.etts, ofteuer with the quaint * gainbrel ’ of Rhode 
Island. 

4 . ait rib. and Comb., as gambrel smew. Also 
gambrol roof, a curved or hipped roof, so called 
from its re.semb!ance to the shape of a horse’s hind- 
leg; hmee; gambrel roofed adj. 

171:5 Loud. Caz. No. 534 1/4 A white spot on the gambrd 
Sinew on the near Leg behind, ^ 1851 S. Judd Plargaret vi, 
30 Here and there was a house in the then new style, three- 
storied, with gambrel roof and dormer windows. 1858 
Mrs. B’iowe Ministers I Vetoing i, A small farm, with a 
modest, ‘ gambrei-r« ofed,’ oiie-.stnry cottage. 1861 — Pearl. 
Orr's Isl. 31 'Hie aftmnoon sunlatams. .are painting the 
gamljrel-rotjf with a golden brown. 

Hence C 3 a. mhrelXed pa. pple., stuck on a gambrel. 

« j6»s Fletcher Nice Valour iv. i, He box you .. And 
Carrie you gambril’d thither like a mutton. 

Gambroon (gtembrw nj. [iTcsumably named 
from Gambroon, a town on the I^ersian Gulf (other- 
wise called Bender Abbasi).] [See quots.'l 

S831 Lincoln Herald 9 Sept. 3 6 A shooting jacket of 
green gambroon. 1847 Ly'iton Lucre! ia (1853) 141 No 
amafeur in neat gambroon, manufactured by Inkson. 18^ 
SiMMONDS Did, 7 'rade, Gambroon. a kind of twilled cloth 
for linings. xBg» Ibid. Suppl., Gambrotms, an all-wool 
fiibricTor men's wear. x8p4 Harris 'Pechn. Fire Insnr, 
Comment., Gambroon, twilled Uneu-doth for lining.s of 
dres.ses. 

(tiirik 184s Srt)CQUELKR Handhk, Brit. Fnd. {1854) 84 
A couple of pair of merino or gambrtxiu trousers. 

Game sb, Form.s: a, i~5 gaiuen, I 

gpmen, 3-5 gamin, -yn, V5 gamon, (4, 6 //. 
gmanm), 4-5 gammon, 4 n, -yn, gammon, 
3-5 gomen, (4 pi. gomnes), 4 A»i/. gemea; 
B. 3“d gammo, 4-5 (9 dial.) gam, 3-4 gome, 

4 Aeal, geme, C> Sc. gemm, 3- game. [Com, Tent. : 
OE. gamen, gpmcfi str. neut. a®OFns. 

OS., OHG. gamau {MUG. gamea) joy, glee, ON. 
gamaa (Sw. gammaa, Da. gammen) game, sport, 
merriment; regarded by most Germanists as etymo- 
logically identicid with Goth., gaznan neut., partici- 
pation, communion, t ga- prefix, together, *com-' 

( see Y-prefix) + root 0 f M an. 1 f t h is explanntion be 
correct, the OTcut, accentuation (as in a few other 
nouns formed with.^-rr-') ha.s ]>een preserved because 
the Word had abendy in the prehistoric period 
ceased to be apprehended as a compound.] 

I. 1 . Amusement, delight, fun, mirth, sport. 
Often in game and glee, game atid play, joy and 
game ; also game and solace. Upon her game ; in f uii. 
No game « * no fun \ Obs. exc. dial 

Beoavutf 1160 Gamcn eft astah, beorhtode benc-swe^. 
a xooo lUeik, Metr, ix. 17 He het him to ganicne xyara 
forlxcrnan Romanrt buri?;. axsxn Moral Ode 288 Nis it 
bate giimeri and gleo al jjat man mai re dreo?;cn. c laS© 
Hymn Virg. 21 in Trin, Coll. Horn. 258 per nk neither 
gome r»e gfeo au3 hf*" k pine wi'Sute fm. xxgy R, Gi.oua 
(Rollii) 37b I'o hontt and to winne is mete & to abl^ 
soIiiA &'game. a 1300 Cursor M. 12554 (Cqtt.) ^uen pis 
meigne wms gadtrd samen para wanted at peir gasteh 
gamea Til hat iesu.s was cummen in phace. C1320 Sir 
Trisir. 1918 A loghe pai foimden made, Was ful ofgamen 
and play, c *340 Cursor M, 344s (Fairt.l Rebecca . . now 
.. fredis twa tor ane of twymynges pat hir ku^t na gam, 
[other text* gamen]. *3.. Guy IVano. (A.) 3116 pan 
answerd pe riche soudaa pat hadde no ganien of than. 
X37S Barboux Brme in. 463 [ Bruce 1 maid lhaim .garoyn. 
and solace, Oiaucer Sir 7 'kopas 129 His mune 

meu comanded he To make hym bothe^ game and glee. 
c 3:400 Stmnioue Bab. 3199 So thay livedc in ioyeand game. 
C 3 : 4 »S SetfmSag. (?.! 1454 My veyf base put in the pyne 
In the dore oppon byre game. C1430 PUgr. Lyf Man- 
kode It, clt (1862) 136 If j ete it, grace dieu wolde holde it 
no game [ F. nen seroit pas contente\. c 1440 I ork Myst. 
xxxi. 364 We schali haue goode game with jus boy. c 14S0 
St. Cuthberi (Surtees) nB8 Cora pe batemen with gamen 
and gle. c <4% Dig^ MyH, (1882) v. 605 'fo be false, meit 
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reportxth It game. 15313 Fitzherb. It'is con?, 

uenient for euery inan,.to haue playe and game accordynge 
to his degre. 154^-62 Stkknhold & H. Ps. xxxiii. 21 Our 
soule in God hath ioy and game. 1560 Rolland Cri, 
Vmus IV. 400 All game and gle fra me ener adew. 1580 
Sidney Ps. xu vi, A, ha ! this is good game. 1588 Shaics. 
L. L. L. V, ii. 360 We haue had pastimes heere, and pleasant 
game, 1879 Waugh Chimney Comer 41 It's rare gam, too 
[snowballingl— as lung as a body doesn’t get hit theirsel*. 

t 2. Jest, as opposed to earmsL Also (with a), 
a joke or jest. exc. as in l>. 

c 1250 Gm. ^ Ex, 3498 Tac Su nogt in idel min name, 
Ne swer it les to fele in gamen. a 1340 Hampole 
Psalter v. 6 I'il perfite men it fallis not to leghe, nouher in 
emest ns in gamen. <r 1386 Chaucer Clerk's 7V 677 But 
nathelees, for ernest ne for game He of his criieel purpos 
nolde sleiue. %-^%'jCTmmsk Higden (Rolls) Vll, m A 
preost Edmond .^.seide in game, ‘ Why chese 5e nougt me 
myselfk 1390 Gower Con/. 1 . 19 But yet betwene ernest 
and game Ful oft it tonieth other wise. 1447 Bokenham 

'Roxb.; 261 Here aftyr neythir in ernyst ueregame 
No mortal husbonde to ine do name. 1590 Spenser Td Q. 
i.xii. 8 They, .crowned her twixt earnest and twixt game. 
1590 Shaks. Mills. A' I. i. 240 As waggish hoyes in game 
themselues forsweare, 1S26 in Crt. ^ 'Pimes Chas. / 11848) 

I. 173 What think you? for 1 know not. Is it a game or 
a verity ? 

b. Fhr, To make (fa) gmm of (also f to 
make fun of, jest at, tiim into ridicule. To make 
game {lo he) : to jjretend for fun {rare). 

c 1460 Ros Belle Dame sans Mercy 226 Whnnne I .speke 
aftir my beste avise Ye sett it ^nought, but make ther-of 
a game, a 1541 Wyatt Poems, To my Lute 23 Vengeance 
shall fall on thy dtsdaine, That makest but game on ejir- 
nest paine. i5& Sidney Ps. xxxix. v, That fooles of me 
male make their gjune. 1671 Milton Samson 1329 Do 
they not seek occasion of new quarrels, On my refusal, to 
distress me more. Or make a game of my calamities? 1745 
lilist. Coldstream Guards 25 Oct. (Fanner), If the militia 
are reviewed to-morrow by lus Majesty, the soldiers of the 
third regiment of Guards are to behave civilly and not to 
lau^h or to make any game of them, a 1810 Mrs. 'rRiMMER 
'Aw Farmers (1829)26 Mrs. Mills.. made great game of 
her and her husband. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vL 
(1858) I f. 72 She had all the talents which qualified her . . to 
make game of his scruples. 1870 D_ickp;ns IL Drood iii, Some 
of the girls made game to be their brothers. 1875 Joweit 
Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 220 'X'hey fancied that Ctesippu-s was making 
game of them. 

t c. An object of ridicule, laugliing-stock. Also 
laughing game. Obs. 

Jewel A/>ol. Ch. Eng. i. 9 {Tkey] did count them no 
better them.. the of-.scourings and laughing game.s of the 
whole worlde. 1591 Spenser Terns Muses 204 Those 
sweete wits. .Are now despizd, and made a laughing game* 
1694 SouTHERNE Fatal Marr. 11, Am I then the sport. The 
Game of Fortune, and her laughing Fools ? 

3. An amusement, diversion, pastime, f Also 

play, diversion. ^ At game x at play, 
a 1225 Afur. R, 3x8 Ich. .hiheold hit, & o 5 e wrastlinge 
k. o 5 er fol gomenes. a 1300 Cursor M. 25501 Ken us 
iauerd.,of vr siuties son to rise.. and lene vr gamens grill, 
15.. Gaw. Gr. Knt. 1319 t>e iorde of londe is lent on 
his gamnez, a 1340 Hampole Psalter xvL 12 As foies Jyat 
gedirs til a soraere gamen. 1362 Langl. P. PL A. xi. 37 
Lecherieand losengrie..beoth gamus nou a dayes, <71380 
Wyclif Wks. ( 1880* 246 A wilde pleiere of someres gamenes. 
c 1450 St. Cuihbert (Surtees) 1047 He suld noght childres 
gammys su. 1549 Gompl. Scotl. 13 To pas til hunting 
and til other garamis, conuenient for ther nobilitie. 1567 
Saiir. Poems Reform, iii. 40 Not hir fynst spous . . In 
portratour and game mycht be his peir. xS77-Bf Holin- 
SHED Ckron, II. 53/2 Refusing an excellent clearke, be- 
cause he saw him somewhat hghtlie demeaning^ himselfe 
at game. 1660 Jer. Tavlor Duct, Dubit. iv. i.^ ii. § 30 
Johannes Sarisburiensis allows of every game j .. if it can 
ease our griefs. 1685 Baxter Parafkr. N. T. Matt. xi. 
16-17 1’ke unbelievers of this generation, do as children in 
their games, complain of one another, .you are cross to us 
whatever game we play. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 12 The 
discourse of the three old men is described by themselves as 
an old rnan’.s game of play. 2884 J. Sully Chtil. Psychol, xii. 
(r 836 ) 548 In their garne.s children are actors, architects, 
and poet.s, and sometimes musical composers as well, 
tb. Spec. Amorous sport or play. Obs. 

<71230 Hnli Meid. 31 Alle hise fulitoheschipes, and hi.se 
unhende gamenes ..'ha schal . . boUen ham alle.^ ciz’j^ 
Luiel Saih Sermuti 78 in 0 . E. Misc. X90 He niai quiten 
hire ale and soJ'cn do gome. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
604 So longe hii dude such sacrefisc & pleide such game. 
j?at hii adde an dorter iiverne was hire name. <7 1400 Desir. 
Troy 1506 Thretty sonries besyde.s, als other wemen, Jmt he 
(Priam] gate on his gamen. 1332 PForld ^ Child in Hazl. 
Dodsley 1 . 244 , 1 am a child. .Gotten in game and in great 
sin. 1606 Shaks. Tr. Cr, iv. v. 63 Set them downe For 
sluttish spoyles of oppoitunitie ; and daughters of the game. 

c. collo^. An amusing incident ; a j;)iece OL hm j 
a * lark 

1838 Dickens Oliver Twist xvi, * I can’t bear it ; it Is such 
a jolly game, ,Oh, my eye, what a game 1857 Hughjss 
'Pom Brown xi. iii, ‘ Oh, here’s a game whispered the rest 
of us, and vve all cut upstaTs after the Doctor. Ibid., We 
had such a game with him one day last half. 

4. A diversion of the nature of a contest, played 
according to rules, and displaying in the result the 
superiority either in skill, strength, or good fortune 
of the winner or winners. For round, square game, 
see Round, Squ aue. \ At game i at play. 

a 1300 Cu7‘sor M, 28338 Til idel gammes, chesis and tablis. 
1340 Ayenb. 45 Kueade gemenes ase byeb )f>t gemenes of 
des and of tables, a 1400-50 A lexander 2272 What gome 
sail his gamen begyn vpon first? 1515 Nottingham Rec. 
III. 344''Caredys and odar gammys for money. 1530 Privy 
Purse Exp, Hen. VIII (1827) 17 Rem . .paide ... to Domypgo 1 
for soo moche mo<iey As Itis grace loste to him at game, | 
iiij C //. 1530 in W, H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 86 .j 


[The]7]do mayutayne. .unlawfull gamys of the tenys. 1715 
tr. C tess D' A unoy's Wks. 208 There was a numerous 
A-ssembly of Per.sons of Distinction, several Tables where 
-they were at Game, 1716 Lady M, W. Montagu Zet. to 
C’tess Mar 14 Sept., 1 could not play at a game I had 
never seen before. 1813 Encycl. Brit. III. 487 Beast, among 
g; xnester.s, a game^at cards. 1863 Geo. Fliot Romola ti. 
iii, A game in which there was an agreeable mingling d 
skill and chance. 

fg. 1854 Whyte Melville Gen. Bounce 1 . ix. 198 If 
honesty’s the game, you’ve a right to your share, what 
Mrs* Kettering intended you should have. 

b. Gr. SLiid JRom. Anitqf. Usually//* (»»L*/«/xA*): 
Athletic, dramatic, and musical contests ; gladia- 
torial and other shows. 

c 1400 Desir. Troy 1620 In h^^t Cite-.Mony gaumes 
[? reoil gamnes] were begonnen pe grete for to solas. 1567 
Drant Horace's Ep. i, xiv, A farmer, thou the townish 
games doste burne for. 1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 
765 Many Games of price were played at Athens. 1593 
Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 11. iii. 53 Promise them such i-ewards 
As Victors weare at the Olympian Games. 1601 Holland 
Pliny I. 189 Lycaon hath the report of .setting out the 
finste publicke games. . in Arcadia. 1602 Shaks. Jnl. C. i. h. 
178 'Fhe Games are done, And Cresar is retiirning. 1662 
Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. i. vi. § 3 After the institution of the 
Olympick game [«V, here and elsewhere] by Pelops. 1734 tr, 
Rollins Anc.Hist. vn. x.(i827 III. 346 Musical games were 
always exhibited in the theatre. 1833 Philo L M7is. IJ. 74 
One Cleomedes of Astypalaea killed a man at the Olympic 
games, boxing with him, 1880 L. Wallace Ben-Hur vii, 
35 Herod, more Greek than Jew.. with all a Romaxx’s love 
of ganie.s and bloody'’ speciacfe.s. 

C. The game-, the proper method of playing; 
correct play. lit. and^^*-. 

1889 G, Dragr Cyril I. vii. 60, I really think he is .. not 
playing the game- Mod. That 's not the gxime. 

h./ig. A proceeding, scheme, intrigue, under- 
taking, followed up like a game. So often, to 
play a losing, a waiimg game, f To make a saving 
game of it \ to retrieve one's losses in the end. 

c 1250 Gen. 4 * Ex. 1214 Ysmael pleide hard gamen. c S300 
Seyn Julian 184 Heo ne schal me wra>hi pus nammore : 
Ichulle pleie anohtT game. 13.. Poem in Vernon MS. 
407 b (Anglia VII- 292) Charite I rede hat we beginne As 
bifore alle oJ>er gatnes. 1430-40 Lydg. Bochas i. i. (1544) 
2 b, Unto Adam this was an uncouth gxxme To be con- 
strained from inch apparayle In barraine earth to seken his 
vitayle. ? a 1500 Chester PI. (E. E. T. S.) vi. 260 In mydds 
the world by any waie this gamon shall begin. Ibid. xii. 4 
A gammon I will assay, 1614 Raleigh Hist. iVojdd in. vlii. 
§ 6. 98 The grauitie .. v.sually found in the Lacedsemonians 
hindred them fi’om playing their game handsomely against 
so nimble a wit. 1630 1 ^. Stapylton Strada's Low C. IVarres 
viT. 63 Alva, .resolved to play his game warily. 1654 H. 
LVEstrange Chas. / (1655) 53 The Commons .. thought 
themselves worsted, .shoul<i he now at last make a saving 
game of it. 1670 Cotton Espemon tix. ix. 470 Perhaps 
xn his life he never had so hard a Game to play. 1719 
De Foe Crusoe 11. v, The savages would go . . thither to 
play the old game over again. 1795 Windham Sp. 27 May 
(1812) I, 279 He was playing a deep game. 1795-1814 
WoRDSW. Excurs. lu. 285 An ixxtellectual game pursued 
With curious subtiity. 1821 J. W. Crokeu in Diary 7 June 
(1884), Lord L. was playing a game, and*, not quite a fair one. 
1826 Disraei.i Viv. Grey v. xiii, Now, gentlemen, I have 
another game to play. 1838 Prescott Fcrd. <5; /jf. (1846) IL 
xviii. 161 While this game of diplomacy was going on. 1844 
Tmvti.Wkh'L Greece VIII. Ixii. 188 He was negotiating with 
the Achaeans, and playing a double game. 1851 Mayhew 
Lond. Labour 1 . 245 The game got stale, or Peter became 
honest 1889 J tissopp Cojuing of Friars ii. 108 He had a 
very difficult game to play during the eleven years he was 
Bishop. 1894 WoLSFXKV Marlborough H. xlix. 44 James. . 
could not play a losing game. ^ Ibid, xcl 434 No man ever 
knew better how to play a waiting game. 

b. A person’s policy or plan of action; esp. in 
such jocular phrases as that ^symr little game I the 
same old game I Also, the course best suited to 
one’s interests. 

a 1698 Temple Wks. (1757) II. 226 Which seems to be the 
present game of that crown. 1728 Vanbr. & C18. Pror'. Husb. 
H.i, And now pray let ’s see your Game. 1808 StR J. Moore 
Let. to Castlereagh 28 Dec, in J. Moore Narr. Campaign 
iiScx)) 301 In the pre.sent state of things, it [a battle] is more 
' Buonaparte’s game than mine. 1840 E. E. Napier .Scenes 
i <5- Sports For. Lands I. i. 16 My game was now quite the 
I reverse from what it had l^een at starting. 1857 Reade 
[ Course True Love at Mrs. Trimmer’s game was not to .see 
lier. 1870 R. B. Brough Marstou LvncA xvii. 164 Your 
game x.s to identify 3*oiirselves with the imperial families. 

' 1885 Ruskin Pleas. Eng. 108 These three thousand men . . 

’ [design to] overthrow the Gx-eek empire I That wa.s their little 
game I— a Christmas mumming to purpo.se. 1887 Sims PIa?y 
fane's Mem. 300 Mi.ssu.s saw what her game was. 1893 
Waw.n S. Sea Islanders 94 They determined to spoil my 
little.game. 

c. 7o play the game of\ to act so as to secure 
the advantage or interest of. 

i<S57 Baxter Min. agst. Malign. § 7, 4 It apparent that 
these enemies of the Minlstere, are playing the Papists 
game. 1808 Sir J. Moore Z-^?. to Mnrq. Romana 23 Dec. 
in J. Moore Narr, Campaign <iSoq) 164 It is playing the 
Enemy’s game to draw him to attack our armies in rotation. 
1847GROTE Greece lu 1 . <1862^ IV. 385 A selfi.sh oligarchical 
party, playing the game of a foreign enemy. ,1893 Leeds 
Mercitry 11 May 4/8 Tlie En^jiish Radicals did not see 
why they should play the Unionist game by voting for Mr. 
Russell’s amendment. 

d. //* * Dodges tricks* 

1660 Tidal Regie. 49 Hb Hand is in at all Games, a 1845 
Hood Tale xxviii. The lower order.sare up to such 

games. 1894 Fbnn Jn Alpine Valley 1 . 55 If you are going 
to carry on the.se games, let *s . . shake hands and separate. 
1897 Daily News 24- Apr.. a/fBut none of j'our games with 
Mary Roxbury. i She knows her rights. 


6 . A definite portion of play in any 'game* 
(sense 4 ), tenninated by the victory of one sidei 
or the recognition that no victory can be gained 
‘ a match at play ’ (J*), 

In mod. use the exact meaning of the term is often deter-, 
mined somewhat arbitrarily by the rules of the paxticular 
‘ game ’ concerned. In card -playing, a ‘ game ’ ends when 
every player has played all his cards, tliough usually the 
contest is not considered as ended until a definite number of 
* games ' (in Wh ist, a * rubber ’) have been played. In some 
sports, a ‘game’ ends after a pre.scribed number of acts 
have been performed, or a prescribed number of partial 
victories gained. 

Owl d’ Night 1666 Ri^t swa me gred manne 
a schame hat tavelcth and forleost |>at game, 3532 Prtvf 
Purse Exp. Hen. PTII (1827) 186 Item, .paied to Rogers for 
XV games the ’whiche the kinges grace loste to him at tenes 
at xl s. a game, xxx li. xdii . Shaks. Wmt. T * . i, ii. 248 
A Foole, That see.st a Game play’d home, the rich Stake 
drawne, And tak’st it all for iea.st. 3838 Dickens A’ikZ. 
Nick, i, Thus two people who cannot atTord to play cards 
for money, sometimes sit down to a quiet game , for love,, 
X862 Pardon Whist 20 A Rubber is two games won out 
three. 1875 W. S. Hayward Lmm agst. World 78, I will 
play you three games for Zs®® each. _ 1890 J. M. Heath- 
cote Tennis (Badm.) vi, 105 The scoring of the game was 
as follows : 6 games to 3, 6 games to 5, 5 gami^ to 6, 
6 games to 5* 

Jig. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey vt. vi, At your age life cannot 
be the lost game you think it. 1895 United Sei vice Mag.. 
J uly 429 He [Arab!] gave up the game and began . , to. 
witiidraw his reserves. 

b. Phrases (often used The game is mp,- 

is over » is lost* To force the game (see Force vf 
3 c and 5 ). f To play the whole game (see <|uoL 
^ 732 ). Out of ends game X not playing. To 
have the game out : to play it to the end* Game 
and game : one game scored to each side. 

17x1 Shaftesb. Charact. (1737^ III. iv. ii. 218 If they 
lay resty and out of their Game, chamber’d and idle. 1732 
Berkei-ey Alciphr. 11. § 3 In our Dialect . . a Sharper is 
one that plajcs the whole game. 1808 Sir J. Moore Let 
to Ld. Castlereagh 26 N ov, in J. Moore Narr. Campaign 
(1809) 267 Unless I plainly see that the game i.s up, and 
resistance on the part of Spain vain. 1848 Thackeray 
Van, Fair Iv, The Game, in her opinion, was over in that 
little establishment. 1867 Freeman Norj7t. Conq. (1876) I, 
vi. 500 God wine might well think the game was up* _ 18721 
[Earl Pembroke & G. H. Kingsley] .S'. Sea Bubbles ix. 235 
‘ You may say your prayers now replied I, with a ghastly 
grin, ‘ for the game’s up with u-s i8j73 Dixon Ttvo Queetts 
1 , 1, vi. 44 She was. . the only human being who could force his 
game. 1875 Jowett PA s/i^Ied. 2) IL 274 He is very eager that 
CalUcles and Socrates should have the game out 1888 J, 
P.ayn Mysi. Mirbritlge {')i&.VLQh.ri.) 1 . xv. 175 Ail lawn-temiis 
..is over for to-day. .just as we were game-and-game, too. 

e. with qualifying adj. ( 7o play) a good, a poor, 
etc. gatrie x to be a skillnl player (or the contrary). 
f A great, small, high, or law game : indicatiBg the 
maf^nitude of the stakes played for. 

1523 Fitzh krb. Hush, § I S3 A pore man . . wy 11 piaye as great 
^me . , as gentylmen were wont to do. 1641 V ic axis Jehovah^ 
Jireh (1644) 179 'fh® Divill, who- . is willing to play at small 
games, rather than sit out and bee idle. 1674 Hickman Quin* 
quart. Hist (ed. 2) zgt In all the third Part, our Historian 
IS put to hoi'nble shifts, and plays a very low game indeed.. 
X708 Brit. Apollo L Super num. No. 4. 1/2 *1 is somewhat 
like the High Game at Putt, 1885 Harper's Mag. Mar* 
628/1, I play a wretched game. 

d. Position or advantage in play. 

1677 Dryden To Mr. Lee 6 Mutual Vouchers for our Famci 
we i^tand, And play the Game into each other’s hand. 1774 
Burke (1844) I. 505 We may play into the adversary’s 
hand the advantageous game which W'e have obtained. 

e. T'he course or event of a game. Also fig. 

1827 Hallam Const, Hist. (1876) 11 . xii. 409 France, .held! 

the game in her hands. 1878 C. D. Yonge 5 Cent. Mod. Hist 
xxiv. 570 Napoleon has hinnself said that m warthe^game ik 
with him who commits the fewest faults. 18^ F. Hume 
Mad. Midas i. xi, You’ll have the game in your own hands. 

1 7. The winning position, the victory in a contest, 
the mastery (in early use ihe best game). Also, 
the prize contended for. Ohs. 

(For expressions like to win, lose the game, from which 
this sense may have originated, see 6.) 

c 1510 Lyiefl Geste Robin Hode v, That all the best archers 
.shold come. .And that sboteth all ther best The game .shall 
here a way. 15216 Pilgr. Perf. (.W. de W. 1531) 62 b, But all 
that can loue God moost. .feruently, be moost.-lyke in this 
course to gete the best game (a.s saynt Paule sayth).^ 1548 
Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 167 Kyng Henry . . and Richard 
duke of Yorke - • wresteled for the game, and stiove for the 
wager. xS<|j9 Coverdale, etc. Erastn. Par. Phil. 8 Let vs 
make spedye haste, .to atteine the game {—L. braviuwl of 
immortalitie. 1572 R. H. tr. LamaUmid Ghostes To Rdr* 
(1596) Aij b, This Authour may.. be. .adiud^ed to the liest 

S me. 1589 PxrrxENKAM Eng. Poesie i. xviu. (Arb.) 53 The 
apheards , . sang and played on their pipes for wagers, 
striuing who should get the best game. i6atx Bf, Andrewes 
Setmt. Fasting v. (1856) I, 392 To win but a prize, at a run- 
ning or a wre-stling. .and all is but for a poor silver game. 

8 . In various applications, a. A ‘ set ’ of players. 
F b. A Hand at cards, c. pi. In trade use : The 
apparatus for playing particular games, d. The 
number of points required for winning, e. The 
state of the game, f. In certain card games: 
The possession, at the end of a game, of the 
largest number of pips, for which the player scores 
one or more points, g. Wiihin, outofijo3u's)game ; 
within, out of one’s range of play (in Croquet, etc.). 

a. 1743 Richardson Pamela (1824) I- »:riii. 35 Wliy can’t 
they ‘make their game without axel ; • ■ . 

■S2- 
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GAMB. 


GAME. 


2746 Hovlb WMst (ed, 6) 22 Your Game consists of 

O' ' ' 


h. 

King, Queen [etc.]. 

C. *895 S^tmd Mag:. June 607 How Games are Made. 

d. 1830 ‘ Eidrah Trebor ’ Hoyle made familiar 6 Ten is 
game. Ibid. 8, Points are gained by honours and tricks, 
and ten constitute the game. 

0, Mod. The game is four all, love three, etc. 

f. 1830 ‘ Eidrah Trebor ’ H oyle made familiar 63 A UPour 
, . Four chances. . for each of which a point is scored, namely, 
High .Lem. ,fack, .Game., ihe majority of pips, collected 
from the tricks taken by tlie respective players. 

g. 1874 J. D. Heath Croquet Player 52 Unless your 
partner he at the boundary, far out of the advfersary’s'game. 

f 9. Sport derived from the chase. Dog of game \ 
one tised in hunting or sporting. To he in game \ to 
be engaged in the chase. Obs. 

s3*97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8649 He . . nolde no leng abide J?at 
he nolde to is game . , He wende him vorj? an honte|>. c 1330 
R. Brunne Chron.' (j8xo) 94 Jpe Kyng herd his messe, to 
gamen |?an wild he go. X37S Barbour Bruce vn. 402 He 
vent till hwnt, for till assay Quhat gammyn wes in that 
cuntre. £1400 Melayne 853 Sixty grewhondes vn to ]?« 
gamen. xssj Act 14 * 35 Hen. PI/l, c. 10 Noble men 
..used and exercised the game of huntynge of the Hare. 
1576 Fleming Cains’ 'JSng. Hogs in Arb. Garner HI. 236 
These hounds use not that liberty to range at will, 
which they_ have otherwise when they are in game. 1391 
Troifb. Raigne K. John (1611) 49 Tis Viest we follow now 
the game is faire. 3 S 9 a Warner Alb. Eng. vn. xxxvix. 
(150^^ 180 Fatly do they feede Mongst Beasts of chace 
and hird.s of game. ij^3 Shaks. 3 Hen. PI, iv. v. n If about 
this houre he make thi.s way, Vnder the colour of his vsiiall 
game, He shalj [etc. ]. 1629 H. Burton Babel no Bethel 7^ 


apHeasts of chase, or fowl of game, 3739 De Foe Crusoe 1. li, 
This [Uonj was Game indeed to us, but this was no Food. 
TO. The object of the chase; the animal or 
animals hunted. 

14. . Piers of FuUkam in Hartshorne Meir. Tales 322 And 
steleth away his ffelowes game, And that the ffayrest and 
fattest of the fflocke. 3486 Bh. St. Albans Bivb, Many 
howndys will henymme theyra theyre gamme from ther fote. 
353^ Bilir. Per/. (W. de W. 3531) 49 The other houndes 
that seeth y^ game foloweth y** same through thycke Be 
thynne. 3555 W. Watre.man Fardie Facions n. viii. 369 
He k carried yppon an Elephantt ; and euen so..throweth 
the darte at his game, xfixx Shaks. Cymb. ni. iii. 98, 107 
Hearke, the Game is row.s'd . . The Game is vp. 3733 
Arbuthnot Aliments Iv.ims) 78 All Hounds [will follow] 
the particular Game they have in Chase, x8o8 Scott Marm. 
If. Introd. 24 The wolf I’ve seen, a fiercer game. Mod. 
Ballad, Hark forward 1 Our game’s in view, which we 
pursue With deep- toned horn. 

f'g. X697 Drvdkn Pirg. Past. x. go No Game but hope- 
less Love my thoughts pursue, a xyzt Prior Cloe Hunting 
»oAt human hearts we fiing, nor ever miss the game. 

b. iramf. and Jig. An object of pursuit ; also, 
an object in view. Fair game : a legitimate object 
of pursuit, attack, etc. ? also forbidden game. 

.3573 G. Habvev Leiier-bh. (Camden! 9 To take occasion 
of nu matter and fresh game. x6b0' Chester PI. Proem 44 
Then our desier is to satisfie — for that is all our game. 
X680-90 Temple Ess,, Gardening Wks. 3731 I, 372 The 
Knowledge of such Things is not our Game. i7xa Adoison 
Sped. No. 313 P 6 Widows are indeed the great Game of 
your B'ortune-hunters. 3730 De Foe C*x/r. Singleton x.i, 1840) 
382 We saw our game standing in for the bay. 1780 
CowpER Table T, 1x4 A rnonarchk errors are forbidden 
game. x8r6 J, Wilson City 0/ Plague n. v, The Plague. . 
pa.sses to such game, As thou, and smooth-faced maidens 
like to thee Macaulav Sss., Milton (1854I at They 

were Indeed fair game for the laughers. 3847 Mark vat 
Childr, H. Forest vli, Deerstalkin-^ is all very well, but I fly 
at higher game, x^ Mi&s Yokgb Cameos I, xxx. 257 As 
to the unfortunate Jews, each party considered them fair 
game. xSja C. Gibbon For tite ICmg xvi, At any rate she 
IS game much too high for him. 
il. eo/&oA Wild ariimtls or birds sueb as are pur- 
sued, caught or killed in the chase. 

. 5 *. £n^. Leg. L 393/13 Among ohtir game buy 
iden ane heort. a Cursor M. 3322 iGbtt.} pat day 
gamen iCoit. wayth] fane he m^ht. hP///. PuiemetBj 

pemperour . , fond al his fre lenl, |»t hadde take hat time 
moche trye game. 3488-9 .d ct 4 Hen. VI f c. 6 l‘he dere and 

S ame in the same [forest] » destroied and goon. x 6 q* 
Iarvell Reh. Tramp, I. 58 One may beat the Bu&h a 
whole dy, but., for all game, onely spring a Butterfiy. 
xqpt E. Cooke Voy. to S. Sm 394 Ibere was Water, Tor- 
toise and Game enough at the miadle Island, X7&11-73 H, 
Walpole Verlmds Amai. Pmui* {17MI Ilf. #57 He was 
particularly famous for representations of partridges and 
dead game. 3774 Golwm. Nai, Hist, (37761 III. iro 
Sanguinary laws were enacted 10 prcjwrve the game. *807 
Pike Smrvfs Mmm, n. App. 96 It appeared a» if we had 
Just gotten into the reiioii of game, 1833 Ht* M artwbaw 
Ckartmd Sm iit. 31 She,,b«tan. .to di«ing«l»li the traces 
of game and wild animali. Burton Cmtn AJr, 1 , viii. 
mi The couritw round Is full of large game, lespecialiy 
elephants, utwiffei, and zebras. x86tt Ad *5 ad Vie* 
€. X14 § X The Word ’Game * in th*» Act shall , , m deemed 
to include any One or more Harea, Pheassmts, PartridgeK, 
VhmMnin and P«rtrldge% Woodcocks, Snipes, 
its, Grouifc Black ewr Moor Oam^ and EiK»oi Grouse, 
Black or Moor Garner 

b. Tbo of swb tdlmuls Med for food. 

38# Thacewat Vm* Phir I*, What food diiwew you 
every day and no end of ish from London. 
*%3 Sowi Pantmpk did not touch 

young game; they thought it indiittsttble. xS^Fothe*- 
Pm, Se^t* Eife xEsrlL'eSo Swell meat m is taken 
ibouM tsowfot of white meat, fcfo or fowl, tad game, 
c. jtKmihrly, of yermfo. 

,3748 G. Waehwoton y<ml 16'Mar^ Writ 3889 1. 2 We 
outwives ito ^ Rid of yc G'jwie we had catched 
ye night befows). 


d. siang, (See qtiot.) 

3676 Song in Warn. Househprs. 5 When that we have hit 
the bloe, we carry away the game, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant, 
Crew, Game, Bubbles drawn in to be cheated. 3785 Grose 
Hic't, Vulg. Tongue s,v. Game. 

12, A flock or herd of animals kept for pleasure. 
Obs. exc. in a game of swans. 

1482 Rot. Pari. 22 Edw, IV, VI. 224 Forsomoche that as 
well the Kyng oure Soverayn I.ord, as other Lordes. .have 
ben gretely replenysshed of Markes and Games of Swannes, 
in divers Countres. 3488 Will of Develyn{S(m&cs,&t Ho.), My 
game ofswannys, 1560 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 
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person . . shall go on marking without 

orhisDeputie be present 3S76TURBERV. P<?«mV235 Ifthey 
he many feeding out togethers, we say it is a fay re game of 
conies, 3377 in W. H. Tyxerntx Select, Rec. Oxford 393 The 
made* servaunte that kepeth her game of beres. 3577 
England 11. xix. (1878) 1. 307 How manie families 
(for so most keepers call them) 

„ _ i the 

River of Thames. 3788 Nichols Progr. Q, ERz. (1823) L 
321 Lord Berkeley had a stately game of red deer in the 
park adjoining. 38^ 7 Y/wj 12 Aug. 3/2 There has also 
been time out of mind., a game of swans building, nesting 
and breeding there. 

13. Cock of the game (see Cock sb.'^ 2 b). 

3575, etc. [see Cock sb.^ 2 b]. 3684 R. H. School Recreai. 
134 Distempers incident to the Cock or Chick of the Game. 
3739 D’Urfev Pills III, 329 You have the Name, And would 
accounted be Cocks of the Game. 3822 Scott Nigel xiv, 
It will be long ere his lordship ruffies a feather with a cock 
of the game. 

14. The characteristics of a game- fowl ; spirit for 
fifrliting, pluck, endurance. Also predicat ively, 
thorongh game, all game, said of a person possessed 
of these qualities. Cf. (Iame a. 

3747 J. Godfrev Sc. Defence 64 .Smallwood fa boxer) is 
thorough game. <?X783 Roxh. Ball. (3890) VI 1 . 93 Such 
horses of mettle and game As are worthy to be recorded m 
fame. 18x2 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 18 The champion .s 
tried game made him yet a favourite. 3813 Ibid, XLII. 243 
A young bull of great game, made play for no less than nine- 
and- twenty dogs. X823BYRON vui.cx, The fifth, .dad 
all game and nottom, 3829 Makrvat F. Mildmay v, He 
never showed more game. 3845 Dickens Lett. (ed. 2) I. 
139 They were thorough game and didn t make the least 
complaint, xZbq Criminal Chronol, York Castle 135 'I'his 
man made a stout resistance, being a very powerful follow 
and good game. 

15. Sliort for game fowl. In quots. collect, with 
plural concord. 

3867 Tegktmeier Poultry Bk. xii. 323 Game are pre- 
eminently the English fowl; in no other countjy hut our 
own is the true-bred Game cock indigenous. Ibid. 324 The 
varieties of Game are ver>' numerous. 

II. attrih. and Comb. 

16. a. simple attrib. (chiefly in sense 1 1 ; cf. abo 
Game tz.i), as game-beast, •-bird, -country, -craft, 
j:-dog (cf. dog of game in sense 9), Harder, -list, 
-pie, fit, -pouch, -preserve, -season. 

3895 Westrn, Gas. at Sept. 2/2 The largest ’^game beast of 
tl le Polar regions. 1878 K. I keferies Gamekeeper at home 
vii, 163 The less respectable breeder.^ who rear *ganie 
birds like poultry for sale. 1855 W. Irving^ Tour Prairies 
xviii, We were getting more and more into the ^game 
country. 1883 Century Mag. Aug, 485./2 The *gamecraft 
and markmanship of future geiicrations. 3702 W.J. BruvtM 
Voy. LexHtnt xiv. 79, I found it harder m my Travels in 
’I'urkey to keep a*Game Dog, which 1 alway.s had with me, 
than to keep my Self. 18x2 Sporiing Mag. XXXIX. 335 
Produced to the *game larder, .the following enormous list 
of slaughter. xSj^ Kanb Arci. ExpL II. vii. 79 The tide- 
holes of the spring, where we can add waterfowl to our 
game-list. x888 I^whll in Daily News 26 July 6/3 Ixmg- 


Many oxen were killed by idling into old "gainej. 

Scott Marm. v. Introd. so The ^game-pouch, fobing-rod, 
and spear. 3863 Kingsley Water Bab. 8, Miles of *game- 
preserves in which . .the oolHer-lads poached at times. xSoo 
WiNsHAM Sp* Pari. 18 Apr. (iSia)!. 340 Those v^ Gentle- 
men who in the ^jpime-season, as it has been justly said, 
become their own butebm and poulterers. 

b. oljcctive, as (senses 10 , Ji) \ game-finder, 
-hunting, -preserver, -preserving, -shooting, 
-sieakr ; game-destroying adj, 

3860 0 . H. K. Vac. four 127 Of all snarling, ill-con- 
ditsoned, ’‘game-destroying brutes in the world, the wild-cat 
k the worst, 3654 H, Mo«« Mfyst. Iniq. xxi. 81 Officious 
Intelligencers or *Game-finders for such as pursue the 
pleMure* of Venus, 3886 Fall Mali G, 9 Dec 2/2 'Iliere 
in still much large ^‘game-hunting for riflemen who go 
west. 1800 WlNOHAM 1;^, Pari 18 Apr. (iSia) 1 . 339 
Quarrels between the game-mvadem and the *game- 
preserverA. *848 Thackeray Van, Fair xiv, He talked 
about crops, .entered into poaching and *game preserving 
with ardour. Aetlky $0 Years Life I. agi At no other 
%aaw-«hootwg have I laughed so much. x8as Sporting 
Mag. XVI. 336 SliouM we not also have *’game-«tealers? 

17. Special comb, ; gamo-act;, an Act of Parlia- 
ment r^iilatiog the killing of game ; game-bag, 
a bag for bolding the game killed by a sportsman ; 
ganieball ( Tetmis), the position in which one side 
requires a single point in order to win; game 
bMtten, a bantam of a fighting breed (cf. Game- 
cook) ; gmm battle (mame-wd.), m affray with 
poachers; f game-bear, a 'bear chained np for 
fcaitfeg 5 a ball placed so as to 

make sure of the gamei gmae-oertmeate ^ga-me- 


licencex game-oiiicken,ayoung game-fowl; game 
debt, a debt incurred by play or gaming ; game- 
egg, an egg laid by a game-fowl ; game-fish, a 
fish which ajRFords sport to the angler in its capture ; 
tgama-goblm, a sprite that plays pranks at night; 
game-hen (see Game-fowl) ; game-hole, the last 
hole in a cribbage-board ; f game-house « Gaming- 
house; game-licence, a licence to kill or deal in 
game; gamelike [after rc'nrrAXv], for purposes 
of sport; t game-man, ? a jester, joker; f game- 
mistress (cf. sense 3 b); f game-place, a place 
where games are played, an arena for contests; 
t game-play, a stage-play; f game -player, an 
athlete or actor; game- tenant, one who rents the 
shooting or fishing on an estate ; game-trespass, 
trespassing in pursuit of game. Also Game-cock, 
Game-fowl, Gamk-ke:efer, Game-law. 

3731 Addison Sped. No. 122 rs He is ju.st within the 
*Game-Act, and qualified to kill an Hare or a Pheasant. 
38*6 Miss Mitford Sen ii. (1863) 349 Powder- 

horns, shot-belts, and *gaine-bags scattered about.'; 1893, 
Westm. Gas. 26 Apr. 3/3 Here he was unfortunate, losing 
hy a ‘let’ when the game stood at *|:ameball— 10. 1867 
Tegetmeier Poultry Bk. xxiii. 248 ^Game Bantams, both 
cocks and hens, should be exact and perfect diminutives of 
the ordinary Game fowl. 1826 in Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885) 
11 . 200 'TJiere was another young man . . on account of 
another ^game-battle, hanged on the same gallows I a 3625 
Beaum. & Fl. Custom Country iv. iv, Do not make a 
■*game-bear of me, to play me hourly, And fling on all your 
whelps. 3724 Be. Downes in Nicolson Epist. Corr. 584 
A ■’‘Game-cast lay so near tho Jack, that riiere wa.s no 
drawing it, or possibility of .saving the game without driving 
the Jack out of the green. 1832 Act 52 Geo. HI, c 93 § 5 
tnarg.. Additional Duties assessed for Current Year, except 
on *Garne Certificaie.s, which commence from stn April 
3813. 3748 Richardson Clarissa \x%ix) III. 236 A^game 
chicken that was continually pecking at another, 1844 
’I'hjrlwall Greece VIII. 155 Deinocrates only warned 
him. ‘ if he had any designs upon Sparta, to hasten them 
b'fore this game-chicken's spurs were grown’. 3824 Mis.s 
Fkkkier Inker, xxxii, Owing E. L. seven thousand pounds 
for his *gamtt debts. 1699 Garth Dispens. iv. 305 Thus 
Boys hatcli *Garae Eggs under Birds o’ prey, To make the 
Fowl more furious for the Fray, 1897 Westm. Gas. 20 May 
10/3 The attention of rural police and magistrates is almost 
monopolised by game egg charges. X883 Fisheries Exkib. 
i'atal 277 Our freshwater fish-fauna is certainly poor in 
*game-fish. 34. . Voc. in Wr.-Wiilc,ker 597 / 3 * Negocins. .hie 
diciiur demon nocturmts qui illudit homines, vet qui ludit 
cunt hominilms, the *game goLelyn. 3867 L. Wright 
Praci. Poultry Keeper li, (1885) 15 When there is a good 
wide range of any kind, a few *Game hens be found 
profitable. 1870 Hardy & Ware Mod. Hoyle, Cribbage 89 
Sixty one holes each including the ‘home* or the *game- 
hole. 3579 Nobthbrooke 7>w/’/rc 48 Common *game-houRes 
and tabling houses. xSfii .^cjf 24 4 * as Vk. Index, *Game 
Licences. 3583 Mulcaster Positions x viii (1887)78 Who 
used it [fencing] warlike for valiauntnesse in annes.. ■’’game- 
like to winne garlandw and prices. 3340 Ayenb. 63 be 
hyeBinges of ji>e iozeniour and of he ^gememep and of be 
scornere.s. 3676 Ethkredgk Man of Mode n. ii, Go on, he 
the *game-mistress o’ the town, and enter all our young fops 
as fast as they come from travel. 3547-64 Bauldwun Mor. 
Philos. iPitIfr. 1 90 He, which in the *game place ninneth 
swiftest, and contxnueth still his pace, obtameth the crowne 
for his lalxiur. 3606 Day He of Guls 11. ii. (1881) 39 'Ihe 
Ladies reskewed and the Princes, like crauens, beate out of 
the game-place I 1564 tr, fewels Apol. E iiij b, They were 
laughed and tested at openly of the people in the common 


‘gaine-playea 1552 FIulokt, *Game plavers, ludii. 3564 
Becon Humble Snpplic. Wks. I II. 38 b, 1 he pa 


J papistes decke 


tliemselues lyke Hycke scorner in game players garraentes. 
3587 Golding De Momny i. 10 Caligula, who threatned the 
Ayre if it rained upon his Gameplaiers. 3891 Pail Mall G. 
30 Nov. 5/2 Mr. A. Williamson, ’’game tenant, for the past 
two seasons has made a great pet of this animal. 1896 Westm, 
Gas. $ Dec. 7/2 If . . they lost the first hare on the prose- 
cutor’s land, and started another on the same land, they were 
guilty of “game-trespass, 

OEme C^* (s^use 15 ).] 

Having the spirit of a game-cock ; full of pluck, 
sh owing ‘ fight " ; plucky, spirited . (Said of animals, 
and of pet sons, their actions and attriVmtes.) 

3727 f see cl. *765 Meretridad 20 You’re game egad--too 
- f- ....J a jr™.w v V Y I V -* Wnat 


much for such a cur. CBog, Sporting Mag. 
they term a game fellow. 38x5 L. Simond lour. Gt, bmt. 
ted. s) L 127 note, A tried cock, dog, or man, is game. tZzi~-3Q 
De Quincey Murder Wks. 1862 IV. 36 If these Friesland 



May'NE Reid Smip Huml xxiii, , .She .[the ^mswel . was 
evidently game to the hacktone. 3852 R. S. &ukthe,s 
Sponge’s Sp. Tour \xs’m. 379 'The burning scent of a game 
fomviegged fox. 3867 F. PiAmm Angling ix. J1880) ^ 
The wiiite-trout is one of the gamest fish that swim.s. 3t»8 
Annie S. Swan Doris Cheyne iii, S4 game, Miss 

Doris; you have a Ajiirit equal to the occasion. 3897 
Mary Kingsley W. Africa 399 'J-'bey brought with tnem 
no experience in dealing with a great rapid river; but they 
tackle it in a game way. , _ , 

ComA xm Pali Mali G, 2 Aug. s/a Some rather game- 
looking, but attenuated, salmon-shaped lish were de- 
nominated herring hake. . , , 

b. Having the spirit or will for or to do (some- 
thing adventurous). 

3856 Readk Neutr too late I. xxi. 236, X am game to try. 
3859 H. Kingsley G. Hamlyu 11 . ix. 364 I hat s a little 
more than you’re game for, Pm thinking. *o 74 Daslnt 
Tales fr. Fjeld 34 Fie was quite game to do that. 

c. To die game: to meet death resolutely ; 
to mainlaln one*s spirit and endurance to the last. 
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S727 Gay Beggar* s Opera^ Good bye, captain . . die game, 
captain. 1815 Scott Guy M, Hv, I’he ruffian lay perfectly 
still and silent. ‘He’s gaun to die game ony how’, said 
Dinmont. 1840 Marryat /Wr ‘^acJe xliii, I shall die game. 
1873 H. Spencer Stud. Social, viii. (1874) 186 The mob of 
roughs who witness the hanging of a murderer, .half condone 
his crime if he ‘ die.s game 1886 Sir F. H. Doyle Remin, 
167 Undisguisedly exulting that he and his borough had 
died game. 

Game , a.^ [Etymology uncertain. 

App. adapted from north midland dialects, where it has 
the form homophonous with the local pron. of Game 
sb ."^ ; perh. shortened from the synonymous Gammy. The 
suggestion that it is adopted from Welsh cam (iom. gami) 
crooked, is unlikely, as the alleged primary .sense of ‘crooked’ 
which is given in Diets, seems to be an etymological 
figment] 

Of a leg or arm : Lame. iransf. 

1787 Grose Pro^mte. Gloss,, Game-leg, a lame leg. 1818 
Scott //rt, Midi, xxviii, A queer, knowing, shambling 
animal, with a hatchet-face, a squint, a game-arm, and a 
limp. 1849 Ilxikck&'&ky Pendennis II. iii, Warrington .. 
said that Bacon had got the game chair, and bawled out to 
Pen to fetch a sound one from his bedroom. 1854 W. Gaskell 
Lect. Lam. Dial, i. 4 A poor schoolfellow of mine who had 
a bent leg. . was commonly said to have a ‘ gam ’ leg. 1875 
J. Payn IV niter's Word Li. 4 You see , . with a game-arm 
..and a game-leg. .one feels a little helpless. 

Game Forms : a. i gam(e)iiiaia, 

5-5 gam-, gomen-en, 4 gamne-n, 4, 6 gamen. 
J. 3 gome-n, 4-5 gam(m)e-ii, -yn, 4 gayme, 
(7-9 dial, gam), 3- game. [The a forms re- 
present OE. gam{e\nian {^^O'^.gamnd), i. gamen. 
Game The ^ forms, which appear first in 
the 13th c., are strictly another word, indepen- 
dently f. the later shortened form of the sb.] 

1 . intr. To play, sport, jest ; to amuse oneself ; 
occas» to indulge in amorous play. Obs. exc. dial. 

a. c 1000 ^Elfric Gen. xix. 14 ba w®s him xejjuht, swilce 
he gamni^ende spraece. a 1030 Liber Scintiil. Iv. (1889) 172 
Gamenian (L.jocnr/i mid cnafan. a 1300 Floriz ^ BL 31 
Hi..pleide and gamenede ehc wi}> ober. « 1400-50 Alex- 
ander 4370 Quen we gamen suld & glade we grete we 
pleyn. 1583 Stanyhurst Mneis, etc. (Arb.) 153 Thee 
owtragious oathes hee vsed too thunder owt in gamening. 

/S. a 1225 Ancr. R. 368 pet heo gleowede and gomede and 
wedde mid oSer men. c 1485 MysL (1882) r. 329 If ye 
abide, watkyn, you and I shall game with my distaff that is 
so Rounde. 1561 Sckale-ho. Worn. 264 in Hazl, P. P. 
IV. 115 Bid him go, when he would game, Unto his cus- 
tomers. 1594 Daniel CompL Rosamond (ed. 2) xlix, We see 
the fair condemned that never gamed, a 1652 Brome 
Couple ni. Wks. 1873 L 55 My Lord Lovelies Gammed with 
her. 1886 S. W. Line. Gloss, s. v., ‘ They were gamming', 
that is, playing in fun. 

t b. To game at : to make fun of, deride. Ohs. 
i6ai W. Sclater Tyihes (1623) 54 When I .. affirme first 
fruits mysticall resemblances of Christ.. how merilygame 
you at mee 1 

1 2 . trans. To amuse, please, give pleasure to. 
o, a 1300 Cursor M. 7409 Quen [dauid] wit gleu wald him 
gammen, His scene pam-seli war sembel samen. 13.. Sir 
Beues (A.) 3192 INT e gamnede hire pat gle ri5t nou3t. c 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 18 Sone with |>e Danes gamned 
pam no glewe. 

| 3 . (7X4^ Sir Tryam. 462 Moche myrthe was them 

amonge, But ther gamyd bur no glewe. 

fb. impers, with dat. of pronoun: I (he, etc.) 
am (is, etc.) pleased or delighted. Obs. 

CL. axzzsSt. Marker, ir Me gomeneS ant gledeS al of 
gastelich murSe. 

/ 3 . c 1205 Lay. 4588 Godlac hauede a god scip : ne gomede 
him no wiht. 

t C. slang. To make fun of. Obs, 
a 1700 B. E, Diet. Cant. Crew s. v., What you game me? 
3 . intr. To play at games of chance for a prize, 
stake, or wager ; to gamble- Also quasi-/m«.?. 
with cognate obj. 
a. 1510-61 [see Gaming vhl. sb.}, 

1529 Privy Purse Exp. Hen. VIII (X827) 14 Item de- 
livered to the kinges grace owne handes for to game therew* 
now at this tyme of Cristemas, C li. 1555 W. Watremam 
Fardle Facions rr. xi. 249 Thei [Turkes] game not for money, 
or any valewe elles. 1610 B. Jonson Alch. iii. it, Why 
would you be a gallant, and not game ? 1648 Jenkyn Blind 
Guide iii. 49 A fit cock for such a cock-pit as you game in. 
1706 Estcourt Fair Examp. 11, ii, But for the future, if she 
must game, if she must play, it shall he like Children, for 
crooked Pins and Counters. 1762 Goldsm. NashzZ Tho’ he 
gamed high, he always played very fairly. X777 Sheridan 
Sch. Scand. iv. ii, 'Tis a great pity he . . loves wine and 
women so much.. And games so deep. X823 Byron ^uan 
XIV. xviii, When we have . . gamed our gaming. 1834 
Ht. Martineau Farrers iv. 58 The same power may 
tempt the people to game in lotteries. Geo. Euot 

Romola i. xiv, Certain ragged men.. were inviting country 
people to game with them, 

u. quasi-Zrtiwjr. with advb. com pi. : To throw 
away (money), wile away (time) by gambling. 

1634 Hrywood & Brome Lane. Witches t. H.’s Wks. 1874 
IV. 182 No longer agoe than last holiday evening he gam d 
away eight double ring'd tokens. ^ 1709 Mrs. Centlivre 
Gamester v. (1723) 191 He gam’d it away, brother. 1760 
C. Johnston Chrysal (1822) I. 222 The profusion with which 
she gamed away her money. 1782 Burke Ref. Repr. Wks. 
1812 V. 398 It IS for fear of losing the inestimable treasure 
we have, that I do not venture to game it out of my hands 
for the vain hope of improving it. 1837 Mrs. Caulpeild 
Deluge 116 Here are dice — Lers..game away these dismal 
hours. 

Ga*me-cock. [f. G ambia + Cock A cock 
bred and trained for fighting, or of the breed 
suitable for the sport of cock-fighting. 


1677 Wycherley Plain Dealer rv. ii, Young lovers, like 
game-cocks, are made bolder by being kept without light. 
1693 Locke Educ. § 145 They . . managed the Dispute as 
fiercely as two Game-Cocks in the Pit. 1814 W. Sketchley 
{title). The Cocker : containing every information to the 
breeders and amateurs of that noble bird, the Game Cock. 
1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville (1849) 27 He is like a game- 
cock among the common roosters of the poultry-yard. 
fg. 1727 Gay Fables i. Eleph. 4* Bookseller 76 No 
author ever spar’d a brother, Wits are game-cocks to one 
another, ixz895 Ld. Clarence Paget iv. (1896) 

80, I consoled myself with the feeling that, at all events, he 
was an old gamecock, and would do his country credit if he 
went into action. 

Ga*me-fowl. [f. Game sb. -p Fowl jA] a. A 
fowl of some species regarded as game : see Game 
sb.ii. b. A domestic fowl of the species used 
in cock-fighting. 

1784 CowPER Task in. 312 Should never game-fowl hatch 
her eggs again, Nor baited hook deceive the fish's_ eye, 
1867 I'egetmeier Poultry Bk. xii. 123 The.. superiority of 
the Game fowls bred in England has been entirely due to 
the practice of cock-fighting. 

t Ga*meflll, a. Obs. Also 3 gome(n)ful(le, 
4-7 gam(e)full. [f. Game sb. + -pul.] 

1 . Joyful, playful, sportive, jesting. 

(7X205 Lay. 21430 ]>a. loh ArSur..and pus 3eddien agon 
mid gomenfulle worden. axzzs^ St. Marker. 10 Icham 
gomeful ant gled lauerd of thi godlec. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R. xviii. Ixxix. (1495) 831 Wyse and wytty kynde 1 
makyth to vs gamefuU thynges and wonderful! to shewe his j 
myght. a 1627 Middleton Chaste Maid in. iii, Which will j 
make tedious years seem gameful to me. 1725 Pope 
XIX. 667 But my remnant life Heaven shall determine in a j 
gameful strife. 

2 . Fond of field sports. 

1704 D'Urfey Heir Adopted zrjz The gameful Prince to 
sports inclin'd.. Did Hawking most prefer. 

3 . Abounding in game. 

x6io Holland Ca7nden's Brit.i. 290 Of garaefull parks, of 
meadows fresh. 1695 Blackmore Pr. Arth. iv. 574 For 
warlike Toll he leaves the gameful Wood. 1704 Pope 
Windsor For. 95 Now range the hills, the gameful woods 
beset. 

Hence Ga*mefully adv., playfully, jestingly. 

1387 1 'revisa Higden (Rolls) VII. in A preost . . seide in 
game ‘Why chese 56 nou^t me myself?’ Whos gaume 
o)>ere nou5t takynge gamfully [etc.]. 

t Ga'anegall, Obs.-^ [f. Game sb. + Gall sb."^ 

(? Or mispr. for *gainegall, f. Gain- pref.)\ A 
satirical retort. 

*577 Stanyhurst Hist. Irel. in. 90 in Holinshed Chron. I, 
Shortly after this quippyng gamegall .. the Counsaile road 
to Drogheda. 

€i^*mekee-per. [f. Game sb. y Keepeb.] A 
servant employed in taking care of game, to 
prevent poaching, etc. 

1670-X AetzSi^ 23 Car. II, c. 25 § i Bee it enacted . .That all 
Lords of Mannours.. may. .authorize one or more.. Game- 
keepers . . who . . may take and seize all such Gunns, Bowes 
[etc.]. 1679-88 Seer. Serv. Money Ckas. ^ fas. (Camden) 97 
To be. .paid over to the ten keepers and one game keeper in 
Windsor Forrest. 1772 Barrington in Phil. Tracis. LXll. 
305 A greyheaded game-keeper always saw the partridge on 
the ground before they rose. xB6o All Year Round No. 
71. 485 It is the gamekeeper’s business to repress poachers. 

Hence Q-a'inekeepery a., nonce-wd., of or befit- 
ting a gamekeeper. So also G-ameieeping vhl. sb. 

1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma i. 2 The vulgar groomy 
gamekeepery styles of dress. 1878 R. J efferies Gamekeeper 
at Home ii. 44 The profession of gamekeeping is in no 
danger of falling into decay from lack of demand for the 
skill in woodcraft it implies. 

t Gamel, V. Obs.^^ [frequentative f. Game zt., 
or altered form al gamen ; see Gamble v.] intr. 
To play games. Only in f Ga'ineling vbl. sb. and 
ppl, a. 

*594 WiLLOBiE A visa xxiii, I am no common gameling 
mate, That list to bowle in euery plaine. 1598 T. Bastard 
Chrestoleros v. xxxyi. This gameling and this wanton 
luxurie. .will vndoe him. 

Ga*nie-law. [f. Game sb. -j- Law.] Usually 
pi. Laws enacted for the preservation of game. 

x’jx^ {title), The Game Law.-sthed. 1769 Blackstone 
Comm. IV. xxxiii, Though the forest-laws are now miti- 

f at«d .,yet from this root has sprung up a bastard slip 
nown by the name of the game-law. 1823 Syd. Smith 
Wks. (1867) II. 32 The game laws have been carried to a 
pitch of oppression which is a disgrace to the country. 
1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Race (Bohn) II. 32 The 
severity of the game-laws certainly indicates an extravagant 
sympathy of the nation with horses and hunters. 1875 Stubbs 
Const. Hist. § 472 This early game-law was primarily 
intended to stop the meetings Of labourers and artificers. 
fig. 1820 W. l\s.vmo Sketch Bk. (1849) *^3 The library was 
I a kind of literary ' preserve', subject to game-laws. 

Gameless (g^^'mles), a. [f. Game -i- - less.] 
Of a country, district, etc. ; Containing or pro- 
ducing no game. 

1848 in Craig. 1864 iV. Brit. Rev. Dec. 420 A more game- 
less forest does not exist. 189X Miss Dowie Girl in Karp. 
104 A fine Scotch contempt for this gameless region. 

Gamelos, obs. form of Chameleon. 
t Ga'mely, Obs. [OE. gamelic, ^gamenlic, 
f. gamen Game -h -lie -like.] a. (OE. only) ; 
Theatrical, b. Sportive, merry. 

X.. . Gloss, in Haupt's Zeitsekrift IX. 459 Ridiculosum, 
gamelic vel bismerlic. Ibid. 508 Theatrales, gamelicum. 
(7x425 Fortune in Rel. Ant. II. 8 A lok of that leuedy.,Mi 
gode gameliche game gurte to grounde. 


t Ga'snely^ advX Obs. Forms ; i gamenXice, 

3 gamli, 4 gamelich(e, gomenly, gamely, [OE. 
gajtmzUce, i.ganmi Game sb. + 4ice -ly 2. Cf. prec.] 
Sportively, a. (OE. only): Artfully, deceitfully, 
b. Blithely, joyfully, playfully, excellently. 

c 1000 j®LFRic Josh. IX, 3 Hwset Jja Gabaniscean gamen- 
lice rseddon. avyxi Cursor M. zyjx'j King |?at all craftes 
can, Sua gamli perh. we should read gainli] has jxju 

f raithid for man, \>&t [etc.]. 13.. Gaw. ^ Gr. Knt. 1079 
enne wat3 Gawan ful glad, & gomenly he la^ed. cx3« 
Will. Palerne 427 To grete wel his gode wiif 81 gamely 
}>erafter alle his freliche felawes. 1 

Gamely (.^■^^•mli), [f. Game (z.J+-lt 2 .] 

With spirit, phickily, courageously, ' ' 

1861 Whyte Melville Harb. 131 Hotspur . 

.struggled gamely to the top. 1879 Beerbohm Patagonia 
viii. 127 They [horses] will . . dash away . . as gamely as if 
they bad just been saddled, 1889 Pall Mall G. 8 Aug, 7 
One of the dogs gamely gripped him [the otter]. 
f Ga'melyn. [ad, T . canielin, sauce camelme 
((iotgr.).] ‘ A dainty Italian sauce’ (Cotgr.), Also 
sauce gamelyn. Cf. Cameline 2, 

(7x460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 539 Sawce gamelyn to 
heyron-sewe. Ibid. 541 Also for bustard, betowre, & shovelere, 
gamelyn is in sesoun. • 

Gamen(e, obs. form of Game. • ' • 

Gamene (gamrn). Comm. Also 8 gemean, 

9 game(e)n, [Anglicized pronunc. of Dn.gemeen 
common.] (See quot. 1858.) 

1703 Thoresby Let. to Ray (E. D. S.), Gemean mather, 
the common sort, 1858 Homans Cycl. Comm. 1297 Hutch or 
Zealand madder . . is divided . . into four qualities, distin- 
guished by the terms mull, gamen, ombro, and crops. .The 
first species . . consists of a powder formed by pounding the 
very small roots. . It is comparatively low priced . , A second 
pounding separates about a third part of the larger roots J 
and this. . is sold here under the name of gamene, or gameens. 
Gamener j see Gamner, Obs. 

Gameness (g^**mnes). [f. Game a.^ + -ness.] 
The quality of being game ; spirit displayed in 
endurance; courage, pluck. 

1810 Sporting Mag. XXXVI. 80 This sort of gameness 
always gets a man the worst of the battle. x86i Hughes 
7 'om Broken at Oxf. xxiv, Whatever else you might think 
of Blake, there was no doubt about his jgamenes.s. 1882 
Nature XXV, 216 Both species .. exhibit gameness and 
endurance second to no other fish. 

Gamening, obs. form of Gaming. 

Gamer (g^‘*m9i). See also Gamnee. [f. Game 
27 . 4--er 1.] fa. a gamester, an athlete b. 

One who hunts game, a sportsman {nonce-use). 

<71620-30 [see Gamner 2]. 1887 Sci. Amer. 15 Jan. 37 

[Labrador] certainly deserves the attention of gamers, 
fishers [etc.]. 

Gamesome (gl^'ms:^m), a. Also 4 gamstim, 
5-6 gamsome. [f. Game j A + -some,] Full 01 
game or play ; frolicsome, merry, playful, sportive. 

C1350 Will. Palerne 4x93 Sche gatnsum & glad gob hem 
a-3ens. 1483 Catk. Angl. 149/1 Gameson (.t^ .Gamsome), ludp. 
bundus. 1580 Lyly Euphms (Arb.) 274, I now taking 
heart at grasse, to see hir so gamesome. x6xo Hollano 
Camden's Brit. i. 363 Whether they have beene , . living 
creatures, or the gamesome Sports of Nature. <2x659 
Cleveland Wks. (1687) 261 The looser pastime of her game- 
some Hair, 1735 Thomson Liberty in. 321 The Shepherd 
j ..Sits piping to his Flocks and gamesome Kids. X794 
I Coleridge To a young Ass, How thou would.st toss thy 
I heels in gamesome play I x^t Browning Pippa Introd. 24 
j As if earth turned from work in gamesome mood, 1863 Haw- 
thorne Our Old Home, Near Oxford (1879) 189 The stags 
. ♦ bounded away, not affrighted, but only sny and gamesome. 
Hence Oa'mesomely adv., in a gamesome 
manner; playfully, sportively; Ga'mesbmezLoss, 
the quality of being gamesome. 

x6oi Weever Mirr. Mart. Bijb, To catch the baulme- 
sweete breathing of the aire, Which gamesomlie into their 
bosomes got. 1684 Bunvan Pilgr. n. 45 The fatter the Ox 
is„ the more gamesomly he goes to the Slaughter. 1727 
Bailey vol. II, Gamesomeness. 1813 Moore Post-bag 1. 52 
A pretty contiivance ..Which, however high-mettled, their 
gamesomeness checks, X847 Helps B'riends in C. (1861) I. ii, 
23 The monkey imitates from imitative skill and gamesome- 
ness. 1884 Graphic 29 Nov. 566/3 In strength a man, in 
gamesomeness a child. 1890 Blackw. Mag. CXLVIIl. 58/a 
The smoke puffs gamesomely down the chimney. 

Gamester (g^^-mstai). Also 6 Sc. gemster, 
6-7 gamster. [f. Game sb. + -ster.] 

1 1 . A player at any game ; also, an athlete. Obs. 
158X Mulcaster Positions xx. (1887) 82 Is iteuerred that 
the athlets or gamesters vsed walking for an exercise? i6ox 
Holland Pliny II. 304 Professed wrestlers, runners and 
such gamesters at feats of actiuity. 1624 Quarles Dvo. 
Poems, Job xvi. 10 Young Standers-by doe oftentimes see 
more, Then elder Gamesters. 1662 'Bt.oxsMirc Boscobel ir. 9 His 
Majestie was askt by one of the Gamester.s, if he could play 
a game of Ball call’d Fives. 1699 Bentley Pkal. 53 The 
Gamesters at those Exercises were very stupid and thick- 
skull’d F ellows. 1775 Adair A mer. Ind, 400 The gamesters 
are equal in number on each side. 

b. dial. (Berks.) A player at backsword and 
wrestling. 

1857 Hughes Tom Brown 1. ii, A pair of heavy single-sticks, 
with which Benjy himself had won renown long ago as an 
old gamester. x8^ — Scour. White Horse v. 92 That prizes 
be awarded for. . Backsword Play, Old gamesters, 8/., Young 
gamesters, 4/., Wrestling, Old Gamesters, 5/., Young Game- 
sters, 4/. Ibid, vi, 1 19 ‘Who are the old gamesters ? ’ I asked 
of the man next me. ‘'Them as has won or shared a first 
prize at any revel', answered he. x888 Berksh. Gloss., 
Ge-amster, ov Gaaymester, one who is skilled at single stick. 
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An actor. Obs.rare'^^, ' 

1596 Dalivmple tr. Le^im's IIM. Scat* I, ajs Kardes and 
BardiSj Geinsieris lt>. bzstricuesj Glouttounis and syk kynd 
of men. ' , ^ . 

5. One who habi tnally plays at ' games of chance 
for money or other stake ; a gambler, 

3 tSS 3 T., Wilson Sbet. 51 No greater gamester in a whole 
Oountrey. 1607-S JV, S See. (1884) 1 • *0^ He is a game- 
ster' at cardes and doth waist liis estate therby. *676' 
Dryden A-ureuz, Frol. 23 A loosing Gamester let him sneak 
away. 1773 Goldsm. E^il, Intended for Mrs, BulkUy^ 
The Game.ster . . Oft risks his fortyne on one desperate throw. 
a88o Browning Clive 93 Your high-flown gamesters hardly 
take Umbrage at a factor's elbow if the factor plays his 
stake. 

fg, 35645 Bp. Hapl Remedy DuconUnU 33 The World is 
a cheating gamester, suffearing iis to win at the first. 1647 
Clarendon //rV. Keb, ii. § 93 The Scots needed not now 
advance their Progress, their Game was in the hands . . of 
better Gamesters. 1851 Gajllenga Italy 344 Had he reckoned 
the odds like other political gamesters, lie would [etc.J. 

',»|r A ' A merry, 'ixiolicsome person. Oks. 

' 11598 B. JoNSO'N Aw. Man in Hum, r. i, T* have ta'en on 
trust Such petulant, j'eeriiig gamesters, that can apare No 
argument or subject from their jest . *6x3 Skaks. ■ Hen. VU /, 
I. iv, 45 You are a merry 'Gamster My Lord Sands. 

1 5 . One addicted to amorous sport (see Game 
sh. 5 b) ; a lewd person, whether male or female. 

x6ox Shaks. Well v- iii. 188 She's impudent my Ixird, 

And a common gamester to the Campe. x6zi Fletcher 
Wild Goose Cka.se il. iii, Good women scorn such gamesters. 
x6a9 Massinger Picture 1, ii, /X'hou wmst at 'twelve a 
gamester, and since that, Stuaied, all kinds of females. 
^ 1668 Bavenant jY«N<i.fyr. Plymouth lu. l>ram. Wks. 1873 
IV. 145 This I assure you Your satin gamesters practise. 

tnuisf CX640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeieys (1883) 1 . 156 The 
Karas . . were not admitted all at one tyrae . . but some 
reserved .. vntill the former gainsters had wasted tlieir 
strength. 

6. (See quot. and cf. Game sk 14.) Oh. exc. IIzsL 
1880 Clark in RneycL Brit. XL 701/r The keeper who 

looked after them [a ‘game ' of swans} was the ♦gran^ter'. 

Cramest 3 ?e»» (g^**mstrt-s), *i0h. p. pr.ec.+ 
-EHH,] A female gamester. 

1651 Howell Pmice 4 She hath allwayes bin . , chosen 
ipather to be a Speytatrix or Umpresse, than a Garnestresse, 
3E663 F LKCKNOK Enigm, Char. (ed. a) ro Of a Gamestress. 
*796 Mad, B’Arblay Cmnilla V. x. v, 351 'I’o two characters 
she unites yet a third . . that of a garoestress. 

tGa^mestry. Oh.^^ £L Gambstee + -yL] 

The practice of gaming, 

*599 Sandys EuropM (163a) m If there were any 
winch should still, .j^rsist In that' wicked gamestric, 
0 %m 6 sim, obs. form of Gambeson. 

..Gamete (gas-mMl), a. [f. Gamete -f -al.] 
iiafing the character of a gamete; conjugating, 
reprodoctive, generative, 

x888 J, Kelson in A-mer. yrml Psychol. I, 390 The 
presc'ice of the reproductive elements exerts a constant 
stimulus upon the brain cells, which causes them to generate 
characteristic dreams, that in turn react to produce expul- 
jaoij of the gametal cells. *891 M. Hartog in Nature 17 
Sept. 484/a Vegetative or garoetM nuclei. 

' Gametange (ga’m.ittend^). fad, mod.L. ga- 
motongimm f. gameia GASim 

4* Gr. djjfiav vesseL] The cell or organ in which 
gametes arc prodscetf. 

(1886 Vines In Emeyel Brti. XX. 427/3 In Acetahtilaria 
the whole of the protoplasm of the garoetangium is nor used 
up in the formation of the mraetes.} *1^ Bennett & 
MvmAr ^Cfyit/og. Bat, 373 The conjugating bodies., are 
motile ciliated ^swarm-spww or smgameiesf produced by 
fre«<eli formation in oiijinary or in slightly differentiated 
cells of the ilaraeni; hence termed gmsetangesf their cem- 
jumtion resulting in the production of a wygmferm. 
(g«mrt),_ Bml fa 4 

ad. Gr. a wife, a bcslMiici, f* 

to many, £ '‘fym mariiage.J (See qiiot, 
3 'SS 5 r.) ■ 

*886 S. H. Vines in EmcycL Brit XX. 435/* This fusion 
of two simikr reproductive cells— this conjupitiotii, « it is 
iemed-~» one of the siroplm forms of the sexual process ; 
the zygpsporo k thm * sexually produced ^r«, and the two 
cells whkh ow^iigait to farm it itrt spoken of mgmmtfesf’^ 
fl^mogametes when ihw possew cill^ a/lasmytmetm wfcmn 
Ehey do not ir. A Bmy*s Pmujp 49^ AnteUt »ext»I 

protoplasm, ic txHiy , . which im coiyugaliott with another 
gamete of like or undifee outward form gives we to a body 
termed tygote, Sxmem^AfugaiimHwtl *%* M, Haetcw 
s« Naiun Iff Stpt,. 4S4/1 The tmion cf two 

gametes diSering chleiy i» sIm, 

Also io eombiuiog form ag gumifto- 

nwcilmm (see quol.); the seioal 

form of 4 Ihallophyte* w dl^giybid fmm the 
sporoohyte, or awKpal lor«t 
V sSkpi M. Hastoo in Naimie %f Set^* 4I4A The ^roetoi- 
»ucf«us is farmed fey the uoloo of w«ml micfert. i%ir w illi* 
PImmr. PL I. tS are often termed gaiwetw, «»4 the 
ptont hearinff thm the ga^mofshyM. 
wm Gamy. 

, 0 «yaagaTOii, obi* imm of Kakoai^. 

0 ttdo (gwtoft)* a* [«i. Gr. ympmSf^ icektliig 
to marritge, £ jipm maniage.] 

. I* MM Eaviiif a mvml aameter ; sexwl 

9il% H* SwNOtt Prims* BM I. aw In each owiuat aloinig; 
wilh the rudiments of apwlc egg* , , there wuiilly . ♦ «fxk» the 
ipllstteftt edm t which* from sundry evid«tiM»% 

^ htfawsd to he a se«»l <r gamfo egg. Mid. »3o Four ti»M» 

. .a* ipTMit m that contaiam hi a ga»ie brood. 

8. fr«w®* OamM corr^pemdiog edges of an 
itttopedtr polyWrofflu Also as sk 


1856 Kirkman in Phil, Trans. CXLVIL 184 Two such 
edges I call a garoic pair, or a pair of gamics, either being 
the garnic of the other. 

1 0 a‘mical, Ohr-^ In7gamacal. [f. Gr, 
yafiiK-os (f. ydfjLo^ marriage) + -al.] Of or per- 
taining to marriage or to a husband ; marital. 

31660 R, Coke Power 4- Subf 12 Humane Laws are three- 
fold, viz. Secular, Temporal, or Civil.. or Gamacal, viz. the 
Laws of the Husband ; or Paternal. 

0 aMi 2 i (gamteii). [a. F. gaming A neglected 
boy, left to run about the streets ; a street Arab. 

1^0 Thackeray Aim .S‘/{' 'hk. (1872)6 There are the little 
gamins mocking him, *8^ F. W. Robinson Mattie., a Stray 
X, One Kent Street gamin out of business and dodging the 
paliceman behind a Patent Safety, 1873 M iss Yonge Pillars 
of Ho. L vi.(i88o) 134 ‘Our little gamtn has the most of the 
Good Samaritan in Kim said Mr. Aadley. 

Gaduiligf vbl* sk Also 6 gam(e)3iing. 

[f. Gamez'. - h-iNaCj 

L The action or habit of playing at games of 
chance for stakes ; gambling. 

a. c 1510 Barclay hfirr, Cd. Planners (1570) E iv, An okle 
man can play, and keepe his grauitie Of death the remem- 
brance his gamning ought to be, *545 Ascham Toxo^h, 
(Arb.) 51 To him that compared gamning with sboting 
wyll I answere, *561 Daus tr. Bnllinger on A pac. (1573; 
14 b, To abuse the Sonday, in gamenyng, drinkyng, daun- 
cyng, and worldly husinesse. 

jS. 1501 Bury Wills (Camden) 90 Suche raony as I haue 
wamie or loste in gamyng. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. 
xviii. ai The master of a gaming by whose assurance and 
leading he is brought foorth to thencounter, a i6oa W. Per- 
kins Cases Consc. (1619) 327 Wee may not Hue ididy, and giue 
our selues to riot and gaming. t668 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 
LL 3s, I saw deep and prodigious gaming at the Groom- 
J’orter’s. a 31715 Burnet (hvn Time (1766) II. 1 13 He loved 
gaming the most of any man of business I ever knew, a 1797 
IlURKK Traci Poi cry Lmvs’NV's.Xyi. 364 Such deep 

f aming for stakes so valuableought not to lie admitted. 1856 
Imkhson Efig. Traits., Aristocracy Wks. (Bohn) 11. 86 
Gaming, racing, drinking, and mistresses bring them down. 
't 2 . Or, and JRom* Antiq. The celebration of 
games; an athleiic or musical contest. Ohs. 

1587 Golding De Afornay i, 10 Create Personages, whose 
I mages . .were turned into IdoUes, their woorthk doings into 
yearely Gamings, x6ao Holland Aftfy xlv. xxxii. (1609^ 1223 
At the great and solemiie gamings fL. $tmgn/$ ludis] in 
Greece. 1606 — Sueton. 188 These Cities and states where 
sokmue gamings of musicke are usually held. 

3. dttrib. and C&mb*.,zs, gaming fmmour, -mft- 
naiy., -place \ gaming-proof, proof against tempta- 
tions to gaming. Also (iAMLVO-Hoo«B, -table, 
1589 Pappe n>. Ifatchet Civ a. You would make the 
Church like Primem, four religions in it, and nere one like 
another, I cannot^ out of his ^gaining humour. ?ci6oo 
IM&tracted Kmp. r, i. in Bttllen O. PI. III. 166 Thy gameing 
humor hath l>eeri like a fyer. xyxa Swift Let Pug. I'&ngile 
Wks. 1755 1 L I 189 All the odd words they have picked up ma 
coffee-house, or a ^gaming, ordinary, are protiuced as flow- rs 
of sty le. 1864 Burton Scot Ahr, I. v, 354 That . a censor lie 
appointed, .to go now and then to the uiniard-tables, and to 
t he other *gammg-piaces. xZmSportiHgMag.yCSyiVl 12a 
Half a down officers all *gamlng-proof, with empty purses. 

0 aniiag(, ppi> d* fL Game v. + That 

games ; f sportive, jocular, 

XSS» Huloet, Gaminge or full of game, ioemns. *617 
R. Claiton in Lismore Papers Sea. 11, 0887)^ II. iia 
■Gibson the gamming mynistir delivered raee this letter. 
31700 T. Biown tr. PreMufs A mmem. Ser. ^ Com ,104 If 
he had seen any of our Gaming Indies there. 
0 a“miBg-2i0tise. pi GAMjKa vbl sk 
I'lotmB,] A boose where gaming is practiseii. 

»6a4 Sandferon Serm. I. 251 A prodigal pallant. , will set 
, .hundreds of them fpouuds} Hying- at one aftemoon.s sitting 
in a gaming-Iiouie. SfosLmd.Cm, Na^sas/sThe Groom- 
Porter doth hereby declare, thsst he neither Licenses or 
Tolerates any Person to. Game, or keep- Oamiag-Houses, 
X7SS l^woLLETT (pw/'-r. IV. 92 This genileman has been 

at play at that there gaming-house over the way,^ 1836 
Marry AT faphet Iv, I pa»ed the gaming-house-— I did pass 
it : but I retom«i, and lost every shilling- 

0 m'iimig-ta; Me. [f.GAMmas^^/ iA + Tabli.] 

A table useti for the purpose of gamiug, 

Barret Theor. SParrestv. iv. 113 He ought not to 
suSer them ante gaming TaWesL *709 Bond. Gas. No, 
453^3 Whereas several People Gaming-Houses, Gam- 
ing^'abks, MalHing-Shops. tqn Eomtm'ma /list Asmn 
(1783111. 1S7 llieir fum, .their clothes, their arms, are staked 
at the gammg-tahk . . upon a .singlfi cast. x8r8 Cobsett 
Pol Beg, XXXIIL 176 Money lott W him at the gaming- 
tabk or on tlie highway, 1884 J. Hale. Chr, Home *30 
Money flowed freely around the gaming-table, 

Ctottima (g»'rolt\ [Grt 
1 , I'be third letter of the Gx&ek alphabet, y* 
C1400 Mamwoev. I1839) Hero ^ee may seen hem 

with the Names., « Alpha, i$ Betba, v Gamma 
|«tc.I. X77SiinAsK.^ i885A/l!r'««’««rx* July 48/a Whenever 
It occttw thw intrusive jamma is hard. 

1 2 , - Gamut, Gaxms.] Oh. 

*6a» PtACNAM Compl Gent. xL (1634) 104 Two Lutes 
of equall site being., tuned Vnison, or adtke in the Gamma, 
G WH re vt *7*4 MxplM, For. Weeds Mm.^ Omm or 
Gamnm^ h what we call the Gmnut. *8 ss5I>annelsv Eneyct 
Mm., Gmmfm, .Gamma, Camui m Gammul, 
t S. Surg. (See <|uot*) Obs. Cl Gamicot, 
irM CtAiG, Gamma, .a surgical iastroment used for cau- 
terittng: a hernia— so called froni its shape resemblhig that 
letter, x8s4 Mavne Expos. Lex* 

4 , A common moth, JFJksia gimma. In full 
gamma mmk. 

*869 Bug. Meek 94 Dec* 345A The caterpillar of the 
Gamwia moth Is m in*^3imoe. rM» CemelPx Mat Hitt VI. 
6$ Several of the PlmMse aro alro day-flying Moths. The 


well-known Gamma Moth or SDvzr Y .{Plusia gamma) is 
one of these. , ■ 

5 . Comk, aLSgamma-skapedB.<T}.; graarima-f nn ^- 
tion Math, (see <j not. 1865). 

1865 B, Price Infmit. Calc, (ed. dt 11 . 153 The symbol 
I't/i', devised, by l.eg'encire, has been of late ordinarily' 
employed to denote it ; so -that we have 
V in) e~xjt;/t.. idx. 

For this reason and for the sake of a distinctive name, the 
definite integral has been called the Gamma-function. 1^5 
B. WiLLiAW.soN Integmi Calc. 15a Ail definite integrals 
which are reducible to Gamma-functions, 31893 W. M. 
R,amsav Ch. in Bom. Mmp. xii. 262 A gamma-shaped crypt*, 
attached to a small chapel. \ 

11 Gammadioil. (g^’m/*-di^u). Also gamma- 
tion. [a. late Gr. ya^AtJudriov. yafXfxAhov, i 'yd/ijua.] 
A decorative pattern formed of repetitions or com- 
binations of the shape of the Greek letter gamma 
(r) ; by antiquaries applied chiefly to the par- 
ticular device calletl otherwise Fylfot ; also to a 
figure composed of four gammas ])l,aced back to 
back in such a way as to form a voided Greek cross, 

1848 B. Webb Cont. Ecclesiol. 432 Apostles with gam- 
madoe {j/c) on their robe.s. 1872 Gloss. Ecd. Terms (ed. 
Shipley), Gmnmadion, the same as GammeuUmn or Fylfot, 
1876 Rock 7 ext. Pahr. v. 36 This word Gaiumadion was a 
word ajjpHed as often to the patterns on .silks as to the 
figures wrought on gold and .silver. 1877 Lee Gloss. Liturg. 

S Kcci, Terms, Fylfot . . was also ^Iled flammation . . the 
reek term for tins mystical device. 1889 Klvin Diet. 
It eraldry, Gammadiou, a Cross potent reiiated. 

aittik 1869 Mwa I^alli.ser Lace ii. 19 Two specimens of 
-.network, .the one ornameuied with, .shield.s and crosses, 
tlie other with the lUcdimval gammadlon patterm 
Gammald, obs. Sc. form of Gambol. 
Gajcamarid (gm-marid). [ad. mod.L. Gam- 
mar id m, f. L. gammar-us {cammartts), a. Gr. 
mfifsapos a sea-crab or lobster : see -ID.] An indi- 
vidual of the family of amphipodous 

Crustacea, of which the typical genus is Gammants. 

xB^ Dana Crust n. 825 The family ' of gres.sorial Gam- 
rmmds. 


0ammarme (g«;*inSrm\ ZoM. [f. L. gam- 
marus (see prec.) -F- il'k.] iSee quot.) 

x84» Brande Diet .Sir/., etc., Cammarines, Gammarina, 
the name of a family of Arnphipodous Cru.siaceans, having 
the genus Gammarm, or the sand-hopper, AS the type. 

Gailllliarolite (gatria*‘r6bit). [f, h.gammarus 
cra{> + -LITE.] A fossil crustacean of the genus 
Cammarns or some allied genus, 

*846 Smart, GammarolHe, a fossil crab, 

Gammaut, ob«. form of Gamut. 
tGamme. Afus. Oh. Also 5-7 gam. fa. 
F, gmume, ad. It. and med.L. gamma, a. Gr. 
Gamma, the letter r, used as the symbol of the 
lowest note in the medimval scale.] Gamut, 
x’yaa Gower Conf. I II. 90 Now highe notis and now lowe, 
As by the gam me a man may knowe. c 1440 Promp. Part/. 
X85/2 Gauune of song, gamma, c 31470 Burlesque in Rel 
Ant I. 86 llie goos gagult ever more, the gam wa«5 better 
to here. 1597 Mori.ey Introd, Mas. 2 Here is the Scale of 
Alusicke. winch wee terme the Gam. 1669 Cokmur Poems, 
Elegie ‘T. Pilkington 78 Yet he at Gamut frequent was, and 
taught Many to play, till Death .st.t his Gam out. 1727-41 
Cii AMBERS Cytl , , Gmmnut, or Gamut. 1730-6 BAn.EY (folio), 
Gam, the first or gravest ixxe in the modern scale of musick. 

Gammert, ot>s, form of Game. 

G n.nim. ft’ty (gae'moA), sb. Also 6-8 gammar, 5 
(once) gandmer. [See Gapfek. The spelling 
gandmer in 1589 shows that the word was then 
regarded as a corruption of gyatidmother.'] A 
nistic title for an old woman, corresponding to 


<.Japfi 5 b for a man. 

*575 L Still {title), A Ryght Pithy, Plea-^awnt and merie 
Corned ie : Intytukd (iamraer Gurtons Nedle. Ibid, r, in, 
My Gammer is so out of course, and frantyke all at ones. 
31589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. x Now gandmer are not these 
your examples moralized? *614 B. Jfox.soN Barth. Fair v. 
vi, Hee ha.s stolne gammar Vrsla’.s pjinne. 1634 Heywood 
& Bho.mr Lane. Witches ij. H.V Wks. 1874 )V. 199 But 

f ammer are not you a Witch? 3t7X9 D'Ukkey Pills (1872) 
IL t8 Our honest old Gammer is laid in the CIay, 1742 
Fieuuno j. Amlre^vs iv. xv, The pedlar., listened with 
the utmost attention to gammer Andrcw.s's story. C1815 
Ifoulsiods juvenile Tracts, Cor k fachet 1, ‘ I will tell you 
a tale' said oid Gammer Green. i8m Tennyson Gomeix, 
Then yelp'd the cur, ami yawl'd the cat; Ran Gatter, 
stumbled Gammer, a 1845 Hood Tale 7 'runtpet viii. There 
never was such a deaf old Garomer 1 x8^ Black more 
Cradoek Notoell xv, llie rector liaving learned^ every gam- 
mer's allovoishness atid every gaffer's rheumatics, 
GMuaiier (gaemiai), m. dial. [Fcrh. .f* prec, sb. ; 
cf. gosstp, F. c&mmirage, etc.] intr. To idle. ^ 
*788 \V, Marshall Vorksk IL 331 To Gammer, to idle. 
WMiiy Gioss.s.'v., ‘Gying gammering about*, saunter- 
ing and tattling all over, 

Gammerel, dial, form of Gambeel.^ 

(gm’maist®etj). dial Also 6 
gamawtengme, 8-9 g»mmerata«s, 9 St -stel, 
gomerstang. p f. Gammer sk (but cf. Gomebil) 
+ Stato pole.] 

1 . A tall, awkward person, usually a woman. 
1570 Levins Mmup. 9% A Gamarstangue, oblongula. 1684 
VorM. Dial 348 (&. D. S. No. 7d) wad ta saw thy-seH, 


G-AMMET* 

sleiider person, male or female. 1890 Hall CKm%Bmd7nm 
xxiv, ‘ The sweep 1 ' ‘ the thief 1 ’ ‘ the wastrel ! ' * the gomer- 
stang !’ they called him. 

A rade, wanton girl. 

1788 W, Marshall Yorksh, IL_^33i, Ga!imersta.gs, an idle, 
loose girl. 1835-80 Jamieson, GampnersUi, a foolish girl. 
1^ Atkinson Cteveictmi Glass., Gattmte* -stags, gammer- 
an idle or rude and wanton wench. 

' t Ga' 111111613 • ? = Gbommet. 

1778 Foorw in Tram. Sac. Arts (1784) 11. 2x5, 1 still fix 
the line to the Harpoon . . with the addition of what 1 call 
a Snap Gammet, which Gammet is made of rattlin line, 
traverses in the Harpoon, next the breech, and is sized to 
the line about two feet from the end or noose, with about 
eight turns of Whale line yarn ; which Gammet or sizeing, 
puts the line in motion, and breaks, but does not hurt the 

Q-ammin, obs. form of Gamb. 
t^a*mmoclc,^AGO/^x, [var. Cammook.] The 
plant Onoms spimsa or Rest-harrow. 

* 1578 Lyte Dadoois vi. x. 669 Gammocke or ground Furze. 
1605 Timme Quersii. i. xiii. 65 'I'hc salt of gammuck, other- 
wise called rest-harrow, petty whynne, or ground furze. 

Gammock i gas’mak), xA- dial. [? f. Gamfs sb^ 

4- -OOK.J A game, jest, piece of fun ; also (wich- 
ont tz or plural) fun, frolic, foolish sport. 

1819 ‘ I't. Ahe}Ua.rd Helolsa 176 ’Tis hut a 

fa.sh’nab!e gammock. 1823 ‘Jon BkicJ Diet Turf, Gam- 
macks, running up and down, as in a fair, rolling among die 
hay, or flaunting at Vauxhall. 1827 Exammer 517/2 Ihe 
gammocks of a .set of indiscriminating mouuinent-d'.^u oyer.';. 
1841 Hahtshokne vSW<7/. Aiiiiqua. Gloss., Gamoik, foohsli 
sport, practical jokes. 1891 Sheffield Glass. Su. p. aw., 
‘She’s too much gammock about her.’ 

Gammock (gse-mok), v. [f. prec.] tntr. To 
‘lark about frolic or romp. 

1854 Miss Bwce.'s. NartkMts. Glass. s.v , *Our John s 
alway.s going gammocking al>out.’ 1863 _Sala CafiL 
JOauaerans I, viii, 22=1, I was gammocking m a hayneld 
with anotljer lass. 1886 Chester Gloss., Gammock, to play 
pranks. 1891 in IViltsk. Gloss. 

Gammon (gtemonb sb.y Forms: 5-6 gam- 
bo3a(6,6 gammomid,gamond(e,(^x. gawrmond), 
6-7 gammond, gamon, 9 Sc. gammont, 6- gam- 
mon. [a, O W^gambon i jambon) ham, 

(mod .F./izw^^) leg.] ^ 

1 1 - The ham or haunch of a swine. Also fransf 
i486 Bk. St. Albam, Fiib, The peestellis and the gam- 
bons deperte theym .ij. 1601 Holland Fliny II. 332 In 
the pestle and gammond both of a swine, there be certain 
ioint whirlbones. 1611 Cotgr. s.v, Accule, Ihe wild Bore 
..brought vnto a bay .sets him on his Gammons. 1613 
Beaum. & Fu Captain 11. ii, 1 would have him [Captain 
Jacomol buried Even as he lyes, crosse legg’d, like one o 
th’ Templers, (If his west-phaly gammons will hold crossing). 
2 . The bottom piece of a flitch of liacon, includ- 
ing the hind leg; also, a smoked or cured ham. 

1529 Skelton EL Rummiiig Wks. (1736) 132 Than 
came haltynge Jone And broughte a gambone Of bakon 
that was reastye. iSSS Eden Decades 3 The other moste 
iesshy partes they poudei for store as we do . . gammondes 
of bakon. 1658 k. White tr. Digbfs Powd. Symp. (inw) 
40 If one put gammons of bacon, or beef, or any other fiph 
within the chimtiey. 1719 D’Ureev Pills (1872) I. 268 


withm the emmuey, 1719 xj ^ 

good Westphalia Gammon Is counted dainty rare. J 77 * 
Goldsm. Haunch Venison 10 In .some Irish houses, where 
things are so-so, One gammon of bacon hangs up for a 
show. iSoS Scott Marm. ni. iii, Gammons of the tusky 
boar. 1851 D. 1 ERHOLD,W. Giles xviii, Here’s the bread and 
cheese, and airthat’.s left o’ the gammon o’ bacon. 

S. Sc. dial. (See quot.) 

1825-80 Jamieson, Gamvwfits, gammons, the feet of an 
animal ; often those of pigs, sometimes called petit-toe.s. 

4. Comb.j 2 ^ gammon-faced^ -visaged acljs. ; 
gammon-essence (see quot.). 

1604 Malcontent iv. iii. The sallow Westphalian, 

gainon faced zaza, Cries, Stand out. 1630 J. Taylor (Water 
P.) Wks. 11. 17 'rhou kiklst the gammon vi.sag d poore West- 
phalians. 1706 PHiLLirs (ed. V.^xs.e.i),Gammom Essence 
Cookery) is made of thin Slices of Gammon of Bacon dress d 
in a Stew-pan with a Ragoo. 

Gammon (g®*m»n), NaiU. ^ [Ofimknown 
•origin : some have conjectured that it is f. Gammon 
ZI. 3, and that the latter contains an allusion to the 
tying up of a gammon ox bam.] _ 

1 . The lashing of the bowsprit. Now usually 

called Gammoning. , 

i68g S. Sewall Diary 12 Nov. (1S82) I. 281 Strengthen 
the Bolt-sprit, the Gammon of which was loo.sed. 1748 
Ansott's Vay. i. viii. 82 Tl.ey had broke their fore-.stay and 
the gammon of the bowsprit. 

2 . Comb., £U5 gammon-knee, -plate, -snackle 

(see quots.k . 

1846 Young LLaui. Did. s.v. Gammofwtg, It is generally 
made fast to a ring, called the Gammon-shackle, foi med on 
the end of the Gammon-plate, which ^ m an iron plate 
bolted to the stem. xZoj iiwcvH .Sailor s lVard-ok.,Gaw- 
matt-knee, a knee-timber fayed and bolted to the stem a 
•little below the bow.sprit, _ 

Gammon (gce'm9n\ sb.^ [app. a survival ot 
the MP:. gamen Game xAR or a noun of action 
f. gamne\\i. (see Game Possibly gammon 

and backgammon may have been used to denote 
different degrees of victory in the game of * tables , 
before they came to be used as names for the game 
itself; on this view sense 2 below and sense 2 of 
Backgammon would come before sense 1, but in 
each case the application to the game itself is 
recorded earlier.] 
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■ 1. The game of backgammon.' Now ra'pe. ^ _ 

1730-46 ThomSsON Atiturnn Or the' quick dice, In 
thunder leaping from the box, awake The sounding gammon. 
<21734 North Lives (1826) I. 17 Whatever games were 
stirring, at places where he^ retired, as gammon, 
piquet, or even the merry main, he made one. 1800 M,R.s. 
I'Irkvey Mourtray Fain. HI. 81 Mr. Chowles was dtiovo, 
playing at gammon with mistress. 1826 J- ^ A act. 

Ambr. Wkl 185s 1. 124 The tailor at Yarrow ford dang ye 
all to bits baith at gammon and the dambrod. 

2 . A term at backgammon, denoting a degree 
of victory which scores equal to two ‘hits’ or 
‘games’' (see quots. 1844, 1868). ^ 

1735 Dyche 81 Pardon, Gamtfion..^ Term in a I lay 
called Back Gammon. 1778 C. Jones Hayie s Games 
hnpr. 165 Six and Five, a Man to be earned from your 
Adver.sary’s Ace Point, as far as he can go, for a Gammon 
or for a Hit. 1800 Gentl Mag. 1. 163 And by quick taking 
off, a gammon win. 1844 47 I f one combatant 

have not removed his first man before the other has re- 
moved his last, ‘a gammon’ is lost and won, which is 
equivalent to two games. 1868 Bofs Own hk. 590 u you 
can bear all your men away before your adversary has 
home off one man, you win the gammon . . But it 
adversary is able to bear one of his men, Imfore you have 
borne all youns, then your victory is reduced to a hit. 

3 . Comb., KS gammon-board, -player. 

1814 Monthly Mag. XXXVII. 47 It maybe infe^ed that 
he too was a gam mon-i layer. 1851 ‘ N imroo Ihe Aoaa 
17 You’ll have the gammon-board all to yourself. 

Gammon (gsu-msu) , sb.^ slang or colloq. Also 

8 gamon. (app. originally thieves*^ slang. Com- 
monly identified with ME. gamen Game ; but 
tlie chronological gap is very great, and the mean- 
ing in which the mod. word first appears does not 
favour this etymology. Perh. there may be some 
untraceable jocular allusion to Gammon sbl^ (ct. 
next vb., sense 2). or even xA-J 

1 . Thieves' slang. In phrases To give gammon 

(see quot. 1720). 7 'o keep in gammon : to engage 

(a personas) attention while a confederate is 

robbing him. ^ 

1720 A. Smith Hist. HigJvmaytiten. HI- 35® Gnre me 
Gautmoft. That is, to side, shoulder, or stand close to a Man, 
or a Woman, whilst another picks his, or her Pocket. 1821 
Haggart Life 51 Going out at the door, Bagne called 
the woman of the house, kept her in gammon in the back- 
room, while 1 returned and brought off the till. lota. 00, 

1 w hidded to the Doctor, and he gave me gammon. ^ 

2 . Talk, chatter. Usually gammon and patter. 
1781 G. Parker Vie^v Sac. I. 208, I thought myself pretty 

much a master of but the Bill mg.sgate eloquence 

of Mrs. P-' — not only exceeded me, but outdid all that 
I had ever known eloquent in that way. 1789 — Life s 
Painter ai 186 Gavwion and Patter, Jaw talk, etc. 
1706 Grose's Diet. Vulgar Tongue, Gamon and Fatter. 
commonplace talk of any profe.ssion ; as the gamon aud 
patter of a hor.se-dea:er, sailor, etc. ^ . 

3 . Ridiculous nonsense suited to deceive simple 
persons only; ‘humbug’, ‘ rubbish h 

iSosT. Yim.ViK\.Scertes of Life III. 10.5‘Come, come, none 
of your gammon I* cried one, ‘tell us where the other black 
sheep ish 1811 Lex. Balatron. s,v., What rum gamon the old 
file pitched to the flat, 1811 J. Poole //<*?«. Iravcstie 30 
Come, that won’t do, my lord ; - now that s all gammon. 
x8r7 Dickens Pickw. xxiv, Some people maintains that Tin 
Fc That’s gammon. 1845 


1037 iZiCK.lSNS> r A-yv, 

Englishman’s bouse is his castle. i hat » rj 

Dlsraeli Sybil (Rtldg.) 2B5 Morley has got round them, 
preaching moral force, and all that .sort of gammon. 1070 
H. Smart Race for Wife x. Come, old fellow, no gammon, 
b. quasH«A Humbug 1 Pudge 1 ^ _ 

1827 R. B. Peake Comfort. Lodg. i. iii) Sir H. (Aside) 
Gammon 1 185s Thackeray Rose & xv. Gammon h 
exclaimed his iKirdship. 1885 F. A, GuTKKm Jinied 
Vefous 4 ‘Gammon !’ said Jauncey, Jhat isn t it . 
Gammon (gse'man), vA [f. Gammon xA*^] 

1 , Hans. To beat at backgammon by a ‘gam- 

mon ,, , T> . 1. T 

1735 Savage Progr. Divine 75 At tables now I Bu oh, if 
eanmion'd there, ’i'he startling echoes learn, like lum to 
swear ! 1823 ‘ Jon Bee ’ Did. Tt/r^s-v., In back-rammon 
playing, the loser of two games following is said to be 
gammSKd. 1867 4?Vx ‘More fool W. 

remarked his father, without looking up from the back- 
g.amnion board. ‘There, madam, you are gammoned. 
1S70 Hardy & Ware Mod. Hoyle, Backgammon 142 
Having gained these points, you have a fair chance to 
gammon your adversary. , „ , . .. 

fo xi'04 Echard Planius Rndetis it, iv. 168 Ner a 
Gamester of ’m all has half the Cunning, Faiih, ’twas an 
excellent Cast ; ’thas quite gammon’d the Rascal. 
t 2 . 2Wr. To cheat at play in some particular 

way. Obs . . ■ ■ ■ ^ . 

X700 Step to Bath (ed.z) x4 There was Palming, Lodging, 
Loaded Dice, Levant, and Gammoning. 

Gammon (g^-man), [f. Gammon 

irans. To cure (bacon) by salting and smoking. 

X836 Smart, Gcunmon, to salt and dry.^ 184S Craig, 
Gammon, to make bacon, to pickk and diy in .sinoke. 

Gammon (gseunou), Naut. [See Gammon 

xA’ ] trems. To lash (the bowsprit) with ropes to 
the stem of a ship. Said also of the tope. 

1711 W. Sutherland Skiphuild. Assist. 62 lo gammon 
the Bowsprit. 1729 Capt. W. W rig les worth Logdde. 

of the ^Lyeir 5 Sept., Gammon’d the Bowsprit, kigg d the 
Mizon-topmast. c 1850 Rudmt. Navig. (Weale) 1^ i he 
rope.. that gammons the bowsprit. 1867 Smyth Sailor s 
Word-bk., Gammon, to pass the lashings of the bow.spnt 

Gammon (gsemon), v.^ slang or colloq. [t. 

Gammon xA^J ' ' . ’ ' , 1 

1 . intr. To talk (plausibly or persuasively). 


.,pJa& wcir, they say he gammons weU, or R a ^ 

deal of rum patter. 1833 bit 

gammons so about the rhino that we must prove you a hit. 

2 , To feign, pretend. 77 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Did. s.v., To gammmi 

queer \% to pretend drunkenness cadeeHufoo 

Life Loud. VI. 346 Logic gammoned to be ”1- 

style, with his crutch and specs. A.^^bRAV A. 

Norman ll.ii, 1 got up in a temper, and told 
me. He laughed, and .said I was gammoning. 1868 ti.y- 

JohnSn XII Keeping h^ 

ment, and ‘ gammoning ’ to read ih - 

3 . trans. To siuft with ridiculous nonsense, 10 
humbue, deceive, hoax. Const, into, oui af. 

i8xa J. H. Vaux Flask Did. s.v., A man who . . by a 
plausible defence has induced the jury to acquit him . . is 
Lid by his associates to have gammoned the twelve in pnme 
twig. i8zi Egan L i/e in London V . 289 Flashy N ance i who 
had gammoned more seamen out of their Jills and power 
than the ingenuity or palaver apwnly of It® 
ins of the frail sisterhood could effect). 1825 Buckstone 
l^ar Hunters 1. i, There ! that;s just 

me at home. XS36 Dickens A A hoz. v, 1. waned at table, 
and gammoned the servants, and nobody had the least idea 
I wS Tn pLession. t8?7 - *»■> 

pours him out a glass o’ wine, a'><5 Sa">”'“s •’™ 
driving, and gets him into a reg’Iar good humour.^ 1873 
Black Pr. Th ule ix, To go and gammon old M ackenne into 
the belief that he can read poetry. ^ 

Hence Ga-mmoaing vhl. sb. and fpL d- ^ Also 
CS-a-imnoaer, one who gammons ; oi-e who ‘ gives 
eammon’ (see Gammon xA^ i) to an accomplice. 

1812 T. IL Vaux Flask Did. s.v. Gammon, A thief 
detected in a house which he has entered upon ‘be simal^ . 
will endeavour by some gammoning story to aixountior fois 
Surion. xSzi ^Haggart Life 66 The Doctor came ffmn 
the kitchen, and played the part of the gatnmoner so veil, 
that 1 made my escape without being ob.served. 1823 
Moncriefe Torn 4 - Jerry x. i. Fly to the g^moners, and 
awake to everything that’s going on. 1838 Dickens A *5/^ 
Nick, xvi. The same gentleman who bad expressed an opinion 
relative to the gammoning nature of the introductory speech, 

x88x Francisco) 2 Apr., Mr. M , one of the 

oiliest of oily gammoners. t, » FC 

Gammoning igse-momi}), vb/. sb. .Naut. ft 
Gammon 2»,*i-t--iNGbj The lashing of ropes by 
which the bowsprit is made fast to the stem or 

^1833 M. *Scorr Tom Cringle iii, Tlie Negro threw himself 
on the Gammoning of the bowsprit. 1853 Kane 
Exp. xxxii. (1856) 280 Her bow.sprit ..is now completely 
forced up, broken .short off at the gammoning. 1867 Smyth 
SailoVs Word-bk., Gammoning, .seven or eight turns of a 
rope-lashing passed alternately over the bowspnt and 
through a large hole in the cut-water, the better to suppoit 
the stays of the foremast. ^ ^ 

Gammoothe, obs. form of Gamut. 

GSi^mmoli* Obs. rare. [var. Gamut (cf. It* 

^ gamaut, a note in Musike, also the name of a, 
Barbers toole * (Florio). . . . 

The instrument, also called Gamma, received its name 
from its resemblance in shape to the letter 1 , the symbol of 
the musical gamma uti), 

Sif l?iGiNs\r. Jtmius' Nomenclator 763 Seolopomachm- 
rium. -an instrument seruing to cut out the rootes of views 
or sore.s : it is called the incision knife, or gammot. 1656 
xw'^x.ov'cnGlossogr. 172X-92 in B-uley. 

Gammut^h, obs. Jorm of (iamut. 

Gammy (gse-mik a. dial, and slang, [dial, 
equivalent of Gamy.] 

1 . Tramps' slang. Bad, not good. 

X830 in ‘Ducange Anglicu.s’ Vitlg. Tongpte, Gammy, 

had. Gammy stuff, .spurious soap or medicine. 1846 
R. L. Snowden Magistr. Assist. 344 Bad com. Gammy 
lowr X851 Wayhew Land. Labour 1. 364 A mark being 
placed on the door post of such as are bone or gammy in 
order to inform the rest of tne school where to call and 
what house.s to avoid. 

2 . Theatr. (See qnot.) ' 

1889 BARRhRE & Leland Slang, Gammy.. oM, ugly, 

^3 f Lame. Cf. Game a .2 Also as sb. a lame person, 
1879 Muss Jackson S'kropsh. Word-bk. s.v., ‘ A gammy 
fuu’ X893 in Farmer 

Gammy ivg£e-mi), xA [?f. prec.j Lant, 

the canting language. ^ 

x8o3 Farmer Slang s.v., citing (m error) Grose P ulg. 
T^guc (1785), Do you stoll the gammy? Do you under- 
stand cant? ■ ■ ■ ' XV,"" "V ■ 

tGamner, ga-meuer. Obs. it gamen vb. 
(see Game v.>) + -er i.j 

1 . A gamester, a player, a gambler. 

1509 Barcl.w Shyp of Folys (1570) 14S Such are great 

gamners hauing small substance. 1529 More Comf. <2^2^ 
Trib. i. Wks. 1162/2 Then left them tbeix gamenep and 
slilv slonke awaye. 15^3 Abp. Parker Articlus. Whether 
vour Persons, Vicars, and Curates be common gameners. 
i56s J. Halle Hist. E.xfost. p. xvii, If thou have not as 
great desyre to thy boke, as the greatest gamner hath to 
his game, thou shalte never worthily be called cumiyng m 
this art. 

2 . An athlete. 

1567 Bauldwids Mor. Philos, it. v. 7.7 b, gamn^ 
hreuketh his leg in dauncing. .his arrae, his .shoulder, or his 
necke in wrastling. [So in later eds, until x6oo; eds, 16x0 
gammer, c r62o-3o gamer 1 

Gamning, obs. form of Gamin a. 

Gamo- tgjewiO, combining form of Gr. 70/105 
mamage, used in various mod, scientific terms, as 
©amoma*iiia [Mania] (see quot); ©amomo'r- 


GAMOGEB'ESIS. 


GAHBEB. 


pMsm [Gr. ixop(p~‘fi form] (see quot.). Chiefly in 
adjs. used in Botany, describing plants or organs in 
which certain specinecl parts are united together, as 
G-amoga'strons JGr. yaarrip stomach] (see quot.) ; 
©amope’taloias [Petal], having the petals united ; 
Claanophyllotis [Gr, (pvkXov leaf], having the 
leaves united; 0 a.*mop 1 iyte (see quot); ©amo- 
Ee'palons [Sepal], having the sepals united. 

1876 Balfour in EncycU Brit, IV, 142/1 The union . . may 
take place by the ovaries alone, while the styles and stig- 
mata remain free, the pistil being then *gatnogastrous. 1885 
Syd, Soc. Lex*^ Gamogmtrous^ a term applied to a pistil in 
which the ovaries are more or less completely united and 
the respective styles and stigmata remain free. Ibid,^ 
^Gamomama^ a form of insanity characterised by strange 
and extravagant proposals for marriage. 1866 Brande & 
Cox Did. 'Set. etc. ll, 10 *Gamomor^kism, that stage of 
developexnent of organised beings in which the spermatic 
and germinal elements are formed, matured, and generated, 
In preparation for another act of fecundation, as the com- 
, mencement of a neW' genetic cycle. *830 Lindlev Nai. 
Syst Boi. i6t Their petals cohere in a long tube of the 
same nature as that of *gamopetalous Crassulaceae. iZjz 
OwvER Ekm. BoG )t. iv, 36 The^ corolla is gamopetalous 
and irregular. Ibid. i. v. 50 In this instance the perianth is 
%amophyIlous, x88o Baker in yml Linn. Soc, XVI 11. 
14 The Aloes ., are characterued by their garaophylbus 
perianth. i88p Gibson Bkm. Biol. 132 The term ^garaophyte 
will he employed throughout in preference to oophyte, as 
taking into account both the male and the female sexual 
organs. 1835 Bindley Introd. Bof. (x8j8) I. 329 The word 
%amosepaIaus has been proposed, but it is not much ern- 
pToyed. xS6o Oliver Las. Boi. (1873) 29 The calyx is 
gamosepalous ; tlmt is, composed of coherent sepals. 
Gsyaogeaesis (gsemd^’dge-nesis). Biol. [See 
Oamo- and Genesis.] (See quot. i 885.) ,, 
iSSi J. R, Gireenb, Man, Anim. Kingd.^ Csslmt 7s 
‘Garaogenesis’, in^ which the ovum to be developed, must 
first be brought into contact with spermatozoa. 1864 
H. Spencer lilmin Univ. Progr. 370 Multiplying only by 
garaogenesis. 1883 S^d. Soc. Lex.y Gamogenesisy genera- 
tion by the conjunction of structures from different in- 
dividuals, being sexual reproduction. 

Hence ftamogeae-tio a. [see Genktic], of or 

E ertaining to gamogenesis, producing or produced 
y gamogenesis; G'amogaua'tically ii\ a 
gamogenetic manner 

x&l H. Spencer Prime. Biel. 1. 226 Gamogenetic struc- 
ture. 1877 Huxley /I «43!/. Imt. Anim. Introd. 28 Agamo- 
genetic and gamogenetic reproduction. x388 J, T. Guligk 
m ymi. Linn. Soc. XX. 216 Every gamogenetic species. 
<3“amogms, var. Gamashes. 
f Sc. Ok, B orms : 6 gamount, 

galmoumd, -mand, gawmound. [from earlier 
gmnbcU -» JF. gambade ; see the forms under Gambol 
sb. The form may be due to some association 
mihgamouni ~ G ammon sk J] A gambol, or leap- 
ing movement in dancing. 

x^oo-ao Dunbar Poems xxvi. ii He bad gallandia ga 
graith a g:ym, And kast vp gamountis {iW. gambauldis, k. 

f almandis] in the skyb, That last came out of France. 153s 
-YNDESAY Satyre 45a Now hay ! for toy and mirth I dance. 
7‘ak thair ane gay gamond of France, a 1572 Knox Hisi. 
Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 43 He lapp up mearely upoun the 
scaffold, and, casting a gawmouad, said, ‘ Whair ar the rest 
of the pfayark? '' a i^x AmmoM in R. Ford Harp PeriAsA* 
(xSgs) 4 Ay when I hit the mark I cast a gamound. 

Hence t Ga monding vbL sb. 

*S4f Compl. Scot vi. 66 ft rm a«e cel«it recittation to 
beheld ther lycht loixsne. galmonding [erig.ed. gaimaudiug}, 
stenciling bakaart and forduart. 

Gamosh, var. Gamash. 

Gasttp (giemp), sk (afler Mrs. Sarak Oamp, 
a monthly nurse in Dickens’ Bfarlm C7mmim$lp 
who carrial a large cotton umbrella.] 

A woman resembling Mrs. Gamp ; a monthly 
nurse or sick nuree of a disreputable class. 

xS^ Sun 38 Dec. a/6 ‘ A regular Gamp', meaning the«by 
. ,a fat old dowdy of a monthly nurjie, or a very large, 
bulgy, loosely tied cotton umbrelhu x^ A, R. Hofs in 
Boy s Oim Paper 3 Aug, 697/a She w;m a trained hospital 
nur$e of the class that h iuu driving last generation's Sally 
Gamps out of the ieid. 

2 . An umbrella, esp. 
untidy fashion. 

X8S4 fSee I j. x88| G, R. Sims Lifcbmit etc,, MAisnmmcr 
Daj\ He dormtd fus golcwhw, and showlilered hk gamp- 
x8% J. A, Stei«y Mimini (i8y®) *34, I trust your 
Garap is water-tight I 

oitrik x83x J/ocm. Mag. XLV, Grswpiag hk gamp 
umbrella at the middle- 

a. Sc. ? Playful, Rportive- 
X776 in Iferd Co/lcd. Sc Songs II. *3 She k Mbejiaip, sa« 
gamp, a« gay. 

(g»mp% p. Sc. [eoboic; cf- ckamp.'l 
Iram. * To eat |rreedlly, devour, gulp (Jam.). 

X805 A. Scott Poems 134 0awi.| A waliy dkli S them 
we« chtra pit— flow glibly up w»ll «* tpftia garnpii;* A& 
clean *$ a be»a- 

Gamp’teal (g^'mCra). Sc. [CC OowaiL-J 
A fool, a stupid or fellow, a blockhead* 

tpM Raway Pmbimp MorsPt C)W«#/.*To galtep With some 
gMUpbr®^ idlis. 

UoittfishL (fse^mplj), a. [f. Gmf sk + -ish,1 
Of til umbrella ; like Mrs Gamp’s^ loosely tied 
up, bulgiof. Hence 

W. <S«v LdL 4 ‘ <1897! 90 ffls mwter wan 

mklpf up iBiy umkrelk »io a double bulge of 

xSd* il 18 A» If you had faeea 


ospimi 
$ &lly 

one tied up in a loose, 
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mortifying the flesh by carrying a gampish umbrella up 
Piccadilly, and back again. 1883 Fenn Middy ^ Ensi^ 
xxviii. 174 An unraistakeable gingham, with a decidedly 
Gampish look, 

Gamsigradite (gm'msigraejdait). Min. [f. 
Gamsigrad in Servia, where it is found -f -ite.] A 
velvet-black variety of amphibole. 
x86a Amer. yml. Sc. Ser.Ti. XXXIV. 213 Breithaupt has 

S ’ven the name gamsigradite to a black hornblende, from 
amsigrad, in Servia. X864 in Watts Diet. Chem* II. 771. 

Gamut (goe’mot). Forms: 6 gamo(u)tli, 
(gammouthe, 7 -oothe, 7 gam(na)utli, 6-7 
gamma ut (7 gammaut), gam-ulj, 8 gammut, 
6- gamut. [Contraction of med.L, gamma ut ; 
f. Gamma the name of the symbol r (introduced 
in the Middle Ages to represent a note one tone 
lower than the A which began the scale inherited 
from classical times) + ut^ the first of a series of six 
syllables used as the names of the six notes forming 
a hexachord. 

The names of the six notes arefrora certain initial syllables 
in the following sapphic stanza (Hymn for St. John Baptist's 
day) : Ut queant laxis rvrsonare fibris Mita gestommy^muli 
tuorurn, Solstta poUuti /<*bii reatum, Sancte lohannes.} 

1 . The first or lowest note in the medimval scale 
of music, answering to the modern G on the lowest 
line of the bass stave. Ohs. exc. Hist. 

XS30 PAI.SGR. 224/1 Gaminouthe, mmme. 1596 Shaks. 
Tam, Shr. iii. i. 73 Gamouih I am, the ground of all accord ; 
A re to plead Hortensio’s passion. _X597 Mokley Inirod, 
Mus. 4 The first note standeth in Gam-vt.^ 1630 J. 
Taylor (Water P.) Bawd Wks. x. q 6 T There is not any 
note aboue Ela, or below Gaimnoik but she knows the 
Diapason, a 1653 G. Daniel Idyll v. 147 From Gamut 
Earth, notes above Ela Ayre. xt^4 Pi.ayford Skill Mus. 
1. i, 2 According to these three Septenarles, Gam*ut is the 
lowest Note, 1677 Plot Ox/ordsk, 12 (An Echo] .. which 
answers to no N ote so clearly as to Gamut. 

2 . The ‘ Great Swale’ (of which the invention is 
ascribed to Guido d ’Arezzo), comprising the seven 
hexachords or partial sca’es, and consisting of all 
the recognized notes used in mediseval music. It 
extended from F («G on the lowest line of the 
bass stave) to Mda ( »E in the highest space of the 
treble). Obs. exc. Hist. 

a zK»g Skelton Agd. comely coystnmme 13 Wks. X843 I. 
15 But for in his gamut carp that he can, X.o, Jak wola be 
a jentylman ! v$i^ Patkw, to Mm. Aija, It is need- 
full for him that will learne to sing truely, to vnderstand 
his Scale, or (as they commonly call it) the Gamma vt. 1596 
Shaks. Tam. Shr. m. i. 71, I am past my garoouth long 
agoe. x6za Mabbe tr. Aleman's Gutman d*Al/. 11. 94 
Many of them could say their Gammoothe , . but knew not 
how to proue a note. 1674 Plavfobd Skill Mus. i. i. 3 The 
Gam-ut is drawn upon fourteen Rules and their spaces, and 
doth comprehend all Notes or Sounds usual in Mustek. X78a 
Burney // wA H, ii. 85 The whole scale was called 

gammut. 18*5 Danneley Bncycl, Mus, s.v. Gamme^ 'This 
gamut comprisied Ju all, twenty notes, viz. from G, first line 
bass clef, to the sixth eff its double octave, or to the fourth 
space E, treble clef, 

a. Hence in later use : The whole series of notes 
that are recognized by musicians. Sometimes also 
used for : The major diatonic scale, or the * scale ^ 
recognized by any particular people, or at any 
peri^, 

X709 Addison Tailor No. 157 r xi They make a greater 
Sound than those who. are posiscssea of the -whole Gammut. 
*774 * Collier' Mm. Trav. xo She. .acreamed. .most 
harmoniously through the whole gamut from a to ^ in- 
clusively. X79X Mas.- RAOCurFE Rom. Abwrfv, There was. 
more of the wm th.m of any other part of the gamut -in his 
performance, xBay Carlyle Mhc,., Goethe 18.3 It was 
chanted through all the notes of the gamut, xfea Tyndall 
Clot. iL I, a»7 This Mectium is to the eye what the gamut 
fo to the^ear. x864^T.ehi<yson Seanireams stxj And ever as 
t.heir shrieks Ran highest up the gamut. 

b. The mmp&m or full range of notes which 
a voice or instrument is capable of producing. 

J- Croso Art Warre Ded., A souldiers Gammaut 
mn wr« beyond JE-k. xfi44 Milton Areop. -(Arb,! 50 
'he gammuth of every municipal fidler. Dannelby 

Rmcyct 3 Im. s, v. Gamme^ At the present day the word, 
gamut denotes the compass of sounds for each Instrument, 
VIZ. from the higliett to the lowest note. 

4 . iramf. and ^g. The whole scale, range, or 
compass of a thing. 

XW T. H. Camsin^ Hedy Crt. 14 Chaunge the Gamuth, 
and «y, He is noble, he hatih therfore the more obligation 
to peifect, *753, Hooarth Amd. Beauty xii 07 The 
paiatePs gamut xaa4 F. Smmmv Ess. Bmuty^ Mmycl 
Brii, Sappb II. tm/t Various kartied treatises upon the 
wtumi gamut of wfours* x%p Dickens T, Two cities n. 
i, The sounders of tbree-fottrtns of the mtm m the whole 
of Crime. xSda Burton Scot. A bn lit. t tm He 
ran over the gamut of Latin metre. X883 Har/ePs Mag* 
82f®/» The*. stocks wore rusniag up and down the gamut 
from $t to $700 a share* 

5 . Cemb., as f gamnl-aferiitg (see quot.)* 

*674 PLAvroRD Skill Mm . «. ^ The Bass-Viol * .is usually 
strung with six strings . * the Ifrh, the Timior, or Gam-ut 
Btring. 

Also 9 gamey. [£* Gami 

3 U A'bowiding ia game. Of a sportsman : Beat 
upon game- 

X848 Biackw. Mag, LXIV. xyo Tim keen spO'itsman. .will 
find abundant pastime and riKreatioit in sO' gamy a land as 
this- 1863 Pii^. over Prairies i, 14 An individual . . whwe 
..weatiw-stawed red ooab aud gamy cast of ey«^ seemed 


to bespeak a huntsman. xSpa Field 10 Dec. 883/3 Any 
gamey or rabbity district. 

2 . Spirited, plucky ; showing fight to the last 
1844 Dickens Mart. Ckm, xi, ‘ Well, .wot if I am [shot] ; 
there's something gamey in it, young ladies, ain’t there?’ 
X867 F. H. Ludlow Fleeing to Tarshish Mounted on 
a gamy thorougiibred. x88i Century Mag. XXI 1 1. 45/1 
I crept out of the fortress with half a dozen stalwart and 
gamy U. S, regulars at my heels. 1883 Ibid. XXVL 383/2 
3’he artificial fly alone should be used to lure the gamy bass. 

B. Having the flavour of game that has been 
kept till it is ‘ high 

1863 W. C. Bkvawi^ Afr. HmitingtSi Nothing approaches 
the parts most relished by the natives in richness of flavour 
and racy, gamey taste. 1885 Dickens Mui. Fr, i. xi, The 
haunch of mutton vapour-bath having received a gamey in- 
fusion. x88-| R. Walker Five Threes 59 The latter [a 
kangaroo] being rather gamey, the effects were counteracted 
by having a pocket full of orange blossom. 

Jig. x8. . Lowell FitzAdam’s Stopy T?o&t. Wks. 1890 
IV, 22s His language, wherethrough ran The gamy flavor of 
the bookless man. 

Gau (gsen). slang. [Perb. connected with' 
Ganjs 71 .; or possibly a. Welsh, Goniish 
ganaUf mouth.] The mouth, 
x^7 Harman Caveat (1869) 82 Gan. a mouth. 1609 
Dekker Lantkome & Candle-lt. C j b, Thou shalt pek my 
lere In thy Gan. lojft Brome Joviall Crm.o ii. Wks. 1873 
in. 391 I’his Bowse is better then Rum-bowse, It sets the 
Gan a gigiing. a 1700 B. E. Did. Cant. O'm, Gan^ 
a Mouth, Ganm., the Lipps. xyzs iu Hew Cant. Diet. 1785 
in Gro.se Diet. Vulg. Tongue ^ s.v. 

Gan, erron. form ot mn iu to can thanks (see 

Can v.t 1,0). 

Gan, pa. t. of Gin ; obs, infin. of Go. 

Ganand, var. Gainand, zndgangand Ganging. 
Ganate, obs. form of Gannkt. 

Ganat(te, obs. form of Gnat. 
tGamcll, sk Obs. In 7»-9 gannebu [related 
to Ganch V. (F. gauche iu the original of quot, 
i/iB*)] 

1 . The apparatus employed in the execution of 
criminals by ganching ; the punishment itself, 

xSSaS-fi PuRCHAS Pilgrims n, 1623 By reason of that tor- 
mtne hee died presently upon the Gaunch. xfiSfiJ. Scott 
Chr* Life (1747) H L 91 Scorch their tender Parts with Fires, 
and rake their Bowels wiih Spikes and Gaunches. 1718 
OzKLL tr. Tourfie/ort's P'oy. I. 72 The Gaunch is a .sort of 
Estrapade, usually set up at the City-gates. I'he Execu- 
tioner lifts up the Criminal by meams of a pully,and then 
letting go the rojre, down fails the wretch among a parcel 
of great iron flesh-hooks, a X783 H. Brooke Fod oJQual. 
(1792) V. 254, 1 would rather .sutler the gaunch than [etc.}. 

2 . A gash or wound made by a boar’s tusk. (Cf. 
Ganoh p, 2.) arch. 

xSx8 .Scott Br. Lamm, ix, I have heard my father say., 
that a wild boar’s gaunch i» more easily healed than a hurt 
from the deer's horn, 

t GancIi, i7. Ohs. Also 7 8 ganncli, 7 gansh. 
[ad, b . *gancher (in pa. pple. gamhj ‘ Let fall (as 
in a strappado) on sharp stakes pointed with yron, 
and thereon languishing viitill he dye,’ Cotgr.) ad. 
It. *ganciare..f f. guucio hook =« Sp. ganckol\ 

1 . trans. To impale (a person; upon sharp hooks 
or stakes as a mode of execution. 

x6z5 G. Sandvs 7Vv*f/. i. 66 I’he offending woman they 
drowne, and the man they gansh. x6s^ Massacres in 
Piedmont 35 'i'hey gauuched many .. after the Turkish 
maimer. x6^ Duyden Don Sebast. ni. ii, Take him away; 
ganch him, impale him, rid the world of such a monster. 
xyxS OzELL tr. Tmrnj'ort's Foy. 1 . 72 If a Cain happens 
to be taken they give him no quarter , he is cither impal'd or 

f aunch’d. rtiySs H. Brooke Pool of Qual. 11792) IV. 86 
a about five days after, a convict was to be ganched, 

2 . Of a boar : To tear or gash with the tusk (in 
pa. ppie. ganched). 

i6ax G. Sandys Ovids Met, m. (1626) 50 Fierce Saluage, 
[a dog] lately ganched by a Bore. 1649 O. Daniel Trbv- 
arch.y Hen. i\ cev, One, garjch't i’ th' fiauke, breake.s with 
a Restive Scorne ; And daps his Crest through. X783 
Ainsworth's Lat. Did. (Morell) iv, s. v. Adonis, Being 
gaunched by a boar's tusk.s, he died in the bloom of his 
yo-u-th. 

HtTice f GameMng vbi. sk and ///, a. 
x6x4 W. Davies 7 'rav. etc. Biijb, 'Iheir ganshtng is 
after this manner: He sitteth vpon a wall, being five 
fadomes high . . right vnder the place where he sits, is a strong 
Iron Hooke fa.stned, being very sharpe ; then is he thrust off 
the wall vpon this hooke with .some part of his body, and 
there he bangeth Hometimes two or three daies before he 
dieth. xfiax G. Sandys Ovid's Met. vin. (1626) 158 The 
dogs he {a boar] wounds w'ith ganching b!owe.s. 1683 in 
I'hil. 'Trans. XIV. 443 For any hainous crime against the 
Government either Gaunching or excoriation, or cutting 
off the legs and arms. 

Gtoaer (gaemdci), sk Forms: i ga»(d)m, 
3-4 gmdre, 5 gmdara, (-dir, -dmr), gonder, 6 
g»undre, -Si*, ganur, gaai(ii)er, 9 dial, ganner, 
gOEider, 4- gander. [The orig. stem is perhaps 
^gaurm-y the d being a euphonic insertion between 
n and r as in thunder Jutmr. Outside of 

English the word is found only in Du., LG. and 
South Ger. gander. MLG. ganre ; the other Teut. 
languages show different formations, as G. gdnser- 
ich (earlier ganser)^ ON. gassCy Sw. gdse. 

Although used as the mu»c. of Goose (OE- A'difi—OTeut, 
*gans-) there is liome doubt whether it is eiymologically 
cognate with that word, While^z><m' represents an OAryaa 
*ghmis- with palatal gh-, it is possible that OE, gan{d)ra 
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may t>e cognate with Lith. j^dndras stork ; this would imply 
a root beginning with velar to which may also be 
referred OE. ganot Gannet, OHG. gana^^zp, gan%o{MMG, 

S e, slIso genz)f Dxx. geni^ all meaning ‘gander’. Cf. 

a, said by Pliny NM. x. xxii. 27 to be the Ger. name 
of a small white goose, OF. gante^ jante, gente, wild goose, 
Pr. gccnta wild goose (in the mod. dialects variously used 
for ‘ wild goose ‘ black stork and ‘ heron ’j. ^ It has been 
conjectured that gander may have been originally the 
special name of some kind of water-bird, and that its asso- 
ciation with goose is accidental, perh. arising fro*n the 
alliterative phrase ‘goose and gander 

1. The male of the goose. 

ciooo iEcFRic Gram. (Z.) 307 Anser^ gandra {v.r. 
ganra]. c laao Bestiary 392 De coc and te capun ge fthe 
fox! feccheS ofte in Se turn And te gandre and te gos, hi Se 
necke and by Se nos, haleo is to hire hole, c 1400 M aundev. 
(1839) XX. 216 In theise vyneres ben so many Wylde Gees 
and Gandres. <; *4oo Lanf rands Cirurg. 197 Her tleper's] 
skyn. . wole bicome as it were Jje skyn of a gandir )?at hi.se 
fe]?eris weren pilid awey. c 1430 Lydg. Hors^ Skejte^ ^ G. 
(Roxb.) 8 Ghoos ne gander ne grene gosselyng. 1513 
Douglas Mnds vni. xi. 33 The syluer ganer, flyghterand 
wyth lowd skry. 1548 Cranmer Catech, 24 b, These 
papistes . . say that thys verse., is verefied of the gose and 
the gaundre. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) yeriueo/Tayle 
Wks. n. 126/1 Grand Gouernour of Guls, of Geese and 
Ganders, 1766 [Anstey] Bath Guide ad fin., Fat be the 
gander that feeds on thy grave, 1774 Goldsm, Nat. Hist. 
VI. xi. 123 The female hatches her eggs with great assi- 
duity; while the Gaiider visits her twice or thrice a day. 
1^7 Bowen Virg. Eclog. ix. 36 A cackling gander among 
sweet swans of the stream, 
b. Phrases and proverbs. 

1509 BARctAY of Polys (1570) 68 That goose that 
still about will wander. .Shall home come agayne as wise 
as a gander, a 1529 Skelton Image Hypocr. iii Doctour 
Pomaunder As wise as a gander Wotes not wher to wander. 
1579 Lyly Ettpkues (Arb.) 275, T.haue heard, that as 
deepe drinketh the Goose as the Gander, a 1704 T. Brown 
New Maxims Wks. 1720 IV. 123 What is Sawce for a Goose 
is Sawce for a Gander. 1881 Saintsbury Dryden v. 102 
But what is sauce for the nineteenth-century goase is surely 
sauce for the seventeenth-century gander. 

2. Jig^ A dull or stupid person ; a fool, simpleton. 
*553 T. Wilson Rhet. 20 b, Another for a Gose, that 
graseth upon his ground, tries the lawe so hard, that he 
proves himself a Gander. 1589 Pappe w. Hatchet C ij b, 
Finding nothing but dung, the gander wisht his goose 
alive. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. 11. 161 But prethee 
hold thy prating, witless© Gander, Shalt ne’r haue honor to 
become my Pander. 1709 BHt. Apollo II. No. 49. 2/2 Many 
Women wou’d make meer Ganders of such wise Querist.s. 
1816 J. Gilchrist Philos. Etym. 216 Perhaps some great 
critical gander will come flapping and flourishing out of the 
flock. 

b. slang. * A married man ; in America one not 
living with his wife ; a grass-widower ’ (Farmer). 

3 . attrib. and Comb,., as gander-feasl, •goose, 
•neck ', gander-gulled adj. 

1586 Warner Alb Eng. in. xvi. (1589) 66 Their ^Gander 
Feast, what Manlius and Camillus did therein .. I pretermit. 
x<53i Brathwait Whimzies, Decoy 28 As one borne to more 
meanes than braines, hee behaves hiraselfe hke^^a very 
*gander-goose, 1837 H aliburton Clockm. Ser. i, xviii, A real 
^gander-gutted lookin critter, as holler as a bamboo walkin 
cane, xooa Marston Ant. 4* Mel, 1, Wks. 1856 I. 14 A 
^gander neck, A thinne lippe, and a little monkish eye. 

4 . Special comb, (mainly slang)*, gander- 
month, -moon, themonth after a wife’s confinement 
(? allusion to the gander’s aimless wandering while 
the goose is sitting) ; gander-mooner, a husband 
during this period ; gander-party U, S, (see 
quot.) ; gander-pull, -pulling T 7 . a sport in 
which a horseman riding at full speed tries to clutch 
the greased neck of a live gander suspended by the 
feet and to pull its head off (ef. goose-riding ) ; 
gander’s wool, feathers. Also, in the name of 
a plant, gander-scurvy-grass. 

1636DEKKER Wond, Kingdomew.CvCi, Isk*Gander moneth 
with him ? a *652 Brome Eng. Moor in. i. Wks. 1873 11. 40 
I’le keep her at the least this Gander moneth, While my fair 
wife lies in. 1796 Grose's Diet. Vulg. Tongue (ed. 3), 
Gander Montk,^ that month in which a man’s wife lies in : 
wherefore, during that time, husbands plead a .sort of 
indulgence in matters of gallantry. 1886 Chesk. Gloss, s. v. 
Gonder-moon, 0 )x, it’s *gonder moon wi’ ’im; he’s lost and 
dusna know what he’s doin'. 1617 Middleton & Rowley 
Faire Quarr. iv. iv. 139 Wandering “gander-mooners, Or 
muffled late night-walkers. 1866 Lowell Biglow P, Introd., 
Poems 1890 11, * Gander-party, a social gathering of 

men only. 1843 Haliburton AttachS II. iv. 58 It puts me 
in mind of ‘*Gander Pulling’. [A description follows.] 
1885 Miss Murfree Propk. Gt. Smoky Mount, v. to3 They 
were making ready for the gander-pulling. 1691 Abp. Ban- 
croft Lei. in D’Oyly Life II. 12 *Gander-scurvey-grass. 
1600 ^vosxo\iPasquiCsFoors-cappe{fj:xos0.rX) 23 Such braines 
belined with ^Gander’s wooll. 

Hence Qeimderism, conduct of or befitting a 
gander ; Gamderous a,, pertaining to a gander, 
nonce-wds. 

*630 J* Taylor (Water P.l Taylods-Goose Vlks. i. ni/2 
The Gander in my face with fury flew .. My Horse he 
started, to the ground I went, Dismounted in that (Gande- 
rous) tournament. I should say Dangerous, but sure I 
am That Ganderous is a Dangerous Anagram. 1:888 
Blackw, Mag. Sept. 415 This little piece of ganderism put 
“ly gay visitant into excellent good-humour. 

Gander (ggemdoi), v, dial. Also gonder, Sc, 
gainder. [f. prec.] 

1 . intr, fa. (See quot. 1687.) b. To wander aim- 
lessly, or with a foolish air like that of a gander. 
*687 Miege Gt. Fr, Did. n. s.v., To go a gandering, 


whilst his Wife lies in, chercher k se diveHir ailUurs\otol\. ' 
1822 Hogg Perils of Man HI. vii, 202 What are ye 
gaun gaindering about that gate for, as ye didna ken 
whilk end o’ ye were uppermost. 1865 H- Kingsley in 
Macm. Mag, June 131 The deerhounds get between every 
body’s legs.. and gander about idiotically. 1886 Chesh, 
Gloss,, s. v., Wheer art gonderin to? 

2 . transf. To ramble in talk. 

1858 Hughes Scouring White Horse v. 95 *But about 
the sports, WilliMii?* *Ees, Sir, I wur gandering sure 
enough ’, said the old man. 1867 H. Kingsley Silcoie of S. 
xlix. 11876) 360 You sit gandering in that chair. 1886 
Chesh. Gloss., Gonder, to ramble m conversation, to be- 
come childish. 

Ga'udergoose. Ohs, exc. dial Forms: 6 
gandergose, -gosses, 7 -glass (-grass), 6-9 
-goose (9 gandigoslings). Also 6 kandle- 
gostes, 9 dandy goshen, -goslings. [Of un- 
certain origin. Skinner (1671) suggests Gandee 
and goss = Gobse, but the proper form of the 
word is doubtful.] The plant Orchis mascula, 

€ 1550 Lloyd Treas. Health (Copland) E ij a. Anoint the 
eyes that are blearid w* the ioyce of gandergose or lady 
traces. 1552 Elyot, Orchis, .some call it in English gander- 
goose some raggewoorte. 1613 Dennys Seer, Angling in 
Arb. Gamer 1. 157 Purple narcissus like the morning rays, 
Pale Gander-glass and azure culverkeys. x’jZi Ainsworth's 
Lai, Diet, (Morell) 11, ^Cytiosorchis . .zXsiO gander-goose, or 
rag- wort. 1893 Wiltsh. Words, Gatidzgoslmgs, early Purple 
Orchis. Also Dandy-goslings. 

Gandir, gandre, obs. forms of Gandee. 
Gandmer, obs. form of Gammee. 

Gandrees, van Gantrees. 
t Gr^ne, sb. Sc. Obs. Also 6 gan. [Perh. related 
to Gane v.~\ ? An ugly countenance. 

15.. ? Dunbar Interl. Droichis 164 Vale to me a mekle 
wyf, A gret ungracious gan. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxv. 
56, I luif rycht weill 3our graceles gane. 1508 — Flyting 
167 Thy gane it garris us think that we mon de. Ibid. 199. 
15x3 Douglas JEneis vni. iv. 180 As to behald his vgly 
ene tuane, His terrible vissage, and his grysly gane. 
t Gane, V. Obs. Forms : a, i gdnian, 4-6 gane, 

5 gayne. 3 gonien, 4-5 gone, 5 goon (Pgwone). 
[OE. gdnian s= OHG-. geindn OTeut. ^gainbjan ; 
related to the synonymous Qi)L.ginan str. vb. ON. 
glna, and OE. ginian, geonian wk. vb. = OHG. 
ginbn, ginin (MHG. ginen, genen, mod.Ger. gdh~ 
nen), MDu. genen (in Kilian ghienen), and OSl. 
zinatl, Lith. zinqti. The same root (OAryan ‘^ghei^ 
without the n suffix, has given rise to vbs. of similar 
meaning in most of the European branches of the 
Aryan Simily ; cf. OSL zijati, Lith. zioti, L. hiare, 
hJ-sedre, OHG. gfjht, giin, also (with w suffix) 
giwin (MHG. giwen, gewen), Du. geeuwen ; the 
ONorthumbrian giwiga to ask, demand, may cor- 
respond to this. 

Ine normal ME. form of OE. gdnian would “he gane-n in 
Northern dialects zxAgone-n in other dialects. This agrees 
generally with the recorded distribution of the forms, hut 
gane occurs in Chaucer, 'llie relation of this word to the 
synonymous ME. ^ane, ^one (see Yawn ».) is obscure.] 
inlr. To open the mouth wide, to gape or yawn. 
a, c 1000 Ags, Ps. (Th.) cviii. r [cix. 2] l?eah ]>e me syn- 
fulra, inwitfulra, muSas on ganian [L os apertum est], a iioo 
Gloss, in Wr.-Wfilcker 462/26 Osciiantes, ganiende. c 1386 
Chaucer Manciple's Prol. 35 See how he ganeth lo this 
dronken wight As though he wolde swolwe vs anonright. 
CZ460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 294 Be not gapynge nor 
ganynge, ne with W mouth to powt. 1483 Cath. Angl 
149/2 To Gane (A, G&ynd), fatiscere, hiare. X530PALSGR, 
f>ofi He ganeth as he had nat sjepte ynoughe. 1570 
Ijmmz Manip. 10/7 To Gane, yane, 

c 1250 Meia M ar egret e idkvCx, Ho sei a foul dragun Jne 
jje hurne glide Berninde ase fur, ant goninde ful wide. 
2390 Gower Conf. II. 263 And tho she gan to gaspe and 

f one, And made signes many one. c 1420 Avow. Artk. xii, 
le [the boar] began to romy and rowte And gapes and 
gones. 14. . Tundale's Vis, 1250 To Satanas cast we hym 
that grymly gwonis [v.r. gronis] He schalle hym swolow 
all attoonis. c 1460 Towneley Myst. xvii. 47 And all nyght 
after grankys and goonys On slepe tyll I be broght.^ 

Hence f Gaming vbl. sb., gaping or yawning, 
f 1000 .®lfric Gloss, in Wr.-WGlcker 162/37 Oscitatio, 
ganurig. cxi^o Promp. Parv. Ganynge or 5anynge, 

oscitains. 1483 Cath. Angl. 149/2 A Ganynge, hiaitts, 

Gane, var. gone pa, pple. of Go. 

Gane-, obs. form of Gain-. 
tGane£sll. Obs, [Of obscure origin: con- 
ceivably a mistake for garrejishd\ = Gaepish. 

16x1 CoTGR., Aiguille.. z. Horne-backe, Piper- fish, Gane- 
fish. A rfie, a Hornefish, Homebeake, Snacotfish, Ganefish, 
Piperfish. 1847-78 Halliwell, Ganefisk, a hornbeak. 
Somerset, [N ot in any Somersetshire glossary.] 

Ganer, Ganet(te, obs. ffi Gander, Gannet. 
Gan^ (g 32 B)> Also (in senses 1-4 only) 1 
ggng ; (in sense 8) gaime. See also Gong, and 
for ff. with^-, ;H Yong sb, [O.E. gang, gpng 
str. masc. « OFris. gong, gung, OS. gang (Du. 
gang), OHG. gang (MHG., mod.G. gang), ON. 
gang-r (Da. gang, Sw. g&ng), Gothgagg-si-ijTtvX, 
*gay£o-z, noun of action related to *ga^gan Gang 
to go. Cf. the cognate ON.gangu wk. fem., walking, 
course, ^^^neut. pi., a passage, lobby (from which 
some of the Eng. senses may possibly be derived) J 
I. Action or mode of going ; way, passage, 
tl. //. Steps, goings, joumeyings. (OE. only.) 
4:825 Vesp. Psalter xvifi], 5 Gefreme gongas [L,^rm««F] 


mine in stigum Sinum. c xoxra Sax, Leechd. 1.^6 Gif mon 
on mycelre rade, ojyjye on miclum gangum weerue geteorad. 

■f 2 . The power of going, ability to walk about. 
Beowulf 968 Ic bine ne mihte, ha metod nolde, gauges ^e- 
twseman. a 5:175 Cott, Horn. 229 He for^iaf blinde manne 
geseohSe, and halten and lamen richte gang. <21225 Leg, 
Kaih, 500 Earen buten herunge, honden buten felunge, fet 
huten a Bonge. <7x300 Cursor M. 24000 O wijttes all me 
wantid might, Gang, and steyuen, and tung, and sight, All 
failled me hat tide. 

+ b. Manner of going, gait or carriage. Ohs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 28516 Lucheri has don me scrud Me- 
self, and here my bodi prud In gang, in chere, in contenance. 
a *327 in R el. Ant. 1. 124 Nou nabbe y nout that jongThat 
speche ne that song. 1606 Holland Sueton, 155 Some 
special^ one, whose gesture habitt and gang [L. incessmn\ 
hee might .. imitate, 1626 W. Sclater Expos. 2 Thess, 
(1629) iii. 9 Casually .. may .. children sometimes [fall] on 
fathers gestures, or gange of body, 
fc. The act of walking. Obs. 

*500-20 Dunbar Poems M. 23 His gang garris all 5our 
chalmeris schog. 

Currency (of money; ct OlA. gang- 
current coin), Obs. 

*488 Sc. Ads fas. IF (1814) II. 208/2 |>e said penny of 
gold to haue course & gang for xxx. h® saidis grotis. 

t 3 . A journey; sometimes with definition of 
extent, as a dafs gang. Obs, 
cg^ Lindisf, Gosp. Luke ii. 44 Cuomon geong daeges 
[L. iter diei ; 7:975 Rushw. gonga dashes], c 1020 Rule Si, 
Benet (Logeman) 86 pa \>& on gange synd asende [L. put 
in iiinere sunt diredt], c *200 Ormin 8909 Ferrdenn towarrd 
Nazarmh An da55ess gang till efenn. c 1205 Lay. 1298 h®onne 
he ferden for0 wel feole dawen ^ong. a 1225 Leg, Kaih. 
2502 From heonne as ha deide, twenti dahene gong- a 1300 
Cursor M. 5983 Thre dais gang, na mare ne less, We must 
weind in to wildirness. 

fb. A travelling or resorting. Ohs. 

*645 Pagitt Heresiogr. (1647) 84 By reason of a gang of 
silly women with child to the Image of our Lady of Steining 
. .to which they did trot with many rich offerings. 

4 . A way, road, or passage. Now dial 

(With quot. 1882 cf. ON. neut-pl. a passage, lobby.) 
C9S0 Lindisf. Mark i. 3 Rehta doe's stiga vel 

geongas his [<• 975 Rushw. gongas]. 97* Blickl, Hotn.xog pa 
men pe beam habban, .him taecean lifes weg & rihtne gang 
to heofonum. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Gang, a term 
synonymous with road, often used with a specific or descrip- 
tive prefix, as Bygang, Crossgang, Downgang, Outgang, 
Upgang. *876 Mid, Yorksk. Gwss., Gang, division of a 
mine, .a continuous succession of galleries or gangs. Ibid,, 
Gang, a path *, also, a narrow way of any kind. *882 Lane, 
Gloss., Gang, a lobby in a farm-house, 
f D. The course of a stream. Obs, 

K. AElfred Oros. 11, iv. § 6 On ] aere ca gong. ^1467 
Acta. Audit. (1839) 8/1 pe actioune. .anent]wabstractioune 
of pe water of Northesk fra he aid gang. Similarly in *493 
Ada Dom. Cone. (1839) SW* 

c. A walk or pasture for cattle ; also, the right 
of pasturing. Sc. and north, dial. 

X808-80 Jamieson, The kaiU gang, the whole extent of 
pasture. A fine gang, an excellent pasture. 1820 Scott 
Monast. xviii, ‘The gang of two cows and a palfrey on our 
Lady’s meadow answered his brother officer, 

•j* o , A step or rung of a ladder. Obs. 

16B8 R. Holme Armoury irr. 327/1: The Roofe Ladder ., 
is u.sually made with broad Ganges to go into the higher 
storyes. 

6 . dial A turn or spell at any work or exercise ; 
see Go sb. [Gf. Du, (obs,), Da. gang, Sw. 
gb^ng, a time, occasion.] 

1879 Cumbld. Gloss., Gang, turn to play. * It’s thy gang 
noo.’ 

7 . Sc. The quantity or amount usually carried at 
one time (cf. Gait sb.^ and pu. een gang waler^ 
Gqt. ein gang wasser, two pailfuls). 

1590 in R. Chambers Domestic Ann. (1858) 1. 20X note, 
John Borth wick, haxter, to get four boins of beer, with four 
gang of ale, and to furnish bread, *808-25 Jamieson s.v., 
A gang of peats, th.& quantity brought by a number of 
ponies at each trip (Shetland). X827 Pollok Let. in Life 
(1841) 357 The said servant shall, at each returning gang of 
milk, churn one of the churns. 1858 Ramsay Remin. Ser. 1. 
(x86o) 50 They’ve drucken sax gang o* waiter. 

^ The OE. gang, gpng, privy, appears in later 
Eng. only as Gong, q.v. 

II. A set of things or persons. 

8 . A set of articles such as are usually taken 
together. 

So Ger. gang; applied, e.g. to a set of cart-wheels, of 
horseshoes, etc. 

c *340 Durh. MS. A hn. Roll, v ganges de feleis. 1395-6 
Ibid., j gange del spaks. X453-4 MS. Hostill. Roll, Durham, 
iij gang et di . . de felys pro rotis inde fiendis, iij gang del 
spekys. 1558 Wills 4 r Inv. N. C. (Surtees *835) 162TWOO gang 
ofwayne fellov/es w*^ headesand moldeburdes. x}^o Extracts 
Aberdeen Reg. (1848) II. 38 The gang of..horss schone. 
*670 Narborough fml. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. i. (1694) 28 
The main Mast must be unrig’d, and a new gang of shrouds 
fitted. 1674-9* Ray N. C. Words 29 Gang, a raw or set, 
V. g. of teeth or the like. It is in this sense a general word 
all over England. *726 Shelvocke V <)y. round W orld 163, 
1 had fitted her with a gang of oars, and upon try^ they 
gave way after the rate of 3 knots. 1796 Mrs. Gla^e 
Cookery vi. 101 Boil a gang of calPs-feet to a strong jelly. 
*820 Marryat F. Mildmay iii, Didn’t we make a gang of 
white hammock-cloths fore and aft. *886 Ripon Chron. 
4 Sept. 8/3 Beast feet from xod. to i*. per gang of four. 

b, esp. A set of tools or implements so arranged 
as to work simultaneously. 

*806 A. Young Agric. Essex (yZtii 1. 147 Mr. Rogers., 
uses a gang of extremely light harrows. *874 Knight Diet. 
Meek. I. 940/2 Gangs of plows have been arranged for work 
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1>5^attaching a ntimlier of plows to a bar at proper distances, 
1883 f/^r/er*s Nov, 824/2 A gang as a set of sawi 
is called, .arranged at different intervals. 

9 . A company of workmen. 

This and the following senses appear to be peculiar to 
Eng. ; the ON. dniug‘a-£^a)i£'r, etc. f have often been com- 
pared, but in these compounds means not *' gang ^ 
but the act of going about. 1 1 would appear that in nautical 
use the word meaning ‘.set of things ’(sense 8) was extended 
to the .sense ‘ set of persons ‘ crew’, which had earlier been 
expressed by the cognate and like-Siounding Ging. 

t6zj Cafi*. Smith Seamttu's Graz/t, vi. aj Ms.n the Boat 
is to put a Gang of men, which is company into 'her, they 
are commonly called the Coxswaine Gang. *668 Pki»ys 
Diary (1877' V. 1^59 Home to dinner with my gang of 
clerks, a 1700 B. E. Did. Ca^at. Oreut, Gewg. .a Society of 
Porters under a Regulation. 1706 Phillips ed. Ker.seyi 
.s.v.,^ In Sea-Affairs, Gangs are the several Companies of 
Mariners belonging to aShip [etc.|. 1773 Ro.mans Florida 1S2 
Hogshead staves of white oak are made by what are called 
g: mgs of people ; a stave making gang consists ot five person.s. 
j:8i3!-i6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. <S(* Art 1 . 185 A gang, con- 
sisting of 6 persons, will make 2o,<xx) bricks in the cour.se of a 
week. 1863 F u. A. Kemble Resid. in Georgia 25 I'here are 
liere a gan.^ of coopers. 1891 Law Times LXV. 577A 
He was unloading four ships, each with a gang of four men, 
b. A company of slaves or prisoners. 

1790 Burke Ft Rev. Wks. 1808 V. 83 A gang of Maroon 
slaves, suddenly broke loose from the house of bondage. 1833 
Hr. Martineau Denterara i. 7 I'he second gang consisted 
of young boys and girls. 3C883 OUIDA IVauda 1 . 13 Now and 
then a gang of such captives would go by on foot and 
chained! 

10 . Any band or company of persons who go 
about together or act in concert (chiefly in a bad 
or depreciatory sense^ and in mod. usage mainly 
associated with criminal societies 

X633 in Crt. 'Times Citas. / .X84S) 11 . 197 Nutt the 
pirate, .with all his gang of varlcts. *^7 R. Ca«v Palcsol. 
Chron. n. i, xiii. 126, I have a question to move on the 
behalf of the Gang of Chronographers, jyoi Load. Gaz. 

3755 8 Supposed to be concerUffd wuh a (Hang of 
Ifouse-breakers. 1782 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Odes to R.A.’s 
XL Wks. i8ia I. 38 And as a gang of thieves a bustle make 
Wiih greater ease, your purse to take. 1849 Macaulav 
J/ist. £ng. iv. I. 505 Disgusted his friends by jttining wdiat 
was then generally «:onsidered as a gang of cra'/.y heretics, 
s 833 y..rtw Times I.XXV, 130/2 The breaking up of gangs 
of criminals through the operation of long tenm of penal 
servitude. ■ ■ ■ , 


b. Tabs of a tLstng ; to belong to the same society, 
to have the same interests. 

The resemblance between thisand OF, esfriaunegaaigMf 
to be nicmiier of a compmiy, is probably accidental, 

x 1569 Pei'YS 4 Mar., This company, both the ladies 
and ail, are of a gang. x68i Trial S. Coikdge 24 Here are 
several of them my Lord, they are all of a gang. Mr. SsrJ. 
yejferks. Not of your gang, Mr. Ojlledge. 

II . A collection or herd of animals of the 
same species, esp. of elk or butTalo. f Also, a |mck 
of dogs. 

*7^ Iftsi. '^amakm wi 183 None thall hunt any < 3 ang 
of Dogs withm four miles of any crawl or Settlement. *807 
P. Gass yml. 37 ITnla day we «iiw several gangs, or herds, 
of buffalos on the sides of the hills. td^sSimmiarti m Feb. 
5/3 It might puwle. .to. -tell wliat k the preck© difference 
in the v^mfjulary of the hunter between a * herd * and a 
‘ gang ’ of elk. 

III, 12 . and as frase 8 b, denoting 
implements worked in sets > g0Mg-miiivafor^ 

-boom, -frm, ; (senses 

9, m)g9Mgdrtmrf -Awdsfr, •«<*/#, •'timskr^-^robiter^ 
-rt>bhiry, ^spiem, -work Alsio gAng-booH© (see 
«|aot.) ; gang-mill, a saw-mil! in which gang-saws 
are ased; gang-rider (see «|aot.); gang-roM 
{iocai\ a road between a harboar and the iHiilclings, 

*847 HAtLiwttL* *Gmg'^mss^ the narrow paw'Wge from a 
cow-hou^e to the barn. Norik. tMst Lmc. Gimg* 

biwss. X874 ICtncHT Did, Meek L 940 *Clanf -cttltivator. 
xg84 MM. IV, 374 ’*^Gaii^-dri!l, *814 Kiwcmff Ram, f 
'Tent, ii. {1875! 19 l>fE their slaves to the tender mer»:y of. . 
stewards and *gsn2-driv«srt, *879 Lmnixrmam's Gas. t$ 
Oct., The roller eTier, now almost wholly su«rwBded by 
the %ang or pamllef etlger. x88o Nortkimsi. /. mmbermtm 
24 Jan., The mill will be «|iitpp «4 thrMghottt with . . ^ang 
edgeri Ms S/sdai&nt Jm, €>4 It is not open to hint to 
miue an oatftider or new comet *|jaijgl«a 4 er out of his turn. 
*876 L P- BnocKETT S//k/m/ms/ry xnL m Ribboir* are 
«Hu;d!y woven on ^‘fan&ltwinA, *89® Cwrrmi //ist, 
(Buffalo. N. V,} VI. 9-12 Tilt following day four *'gaiig*sin««i 
were killed iKsir^Dgiijal .Kwaas 6 GmL llVri-# 
idkiren .. taken from Idia aiid 
. „ *1^3 IFstim. Cm. 

t Feb, » % H« place m . . I»iw4»a the official lewlerti of his 


killed 

iPagei II. 511 Hw y-iMing cldklren 
l»t under the care of 4 '*gMi4ma}».tcr. 

t Feb, x:i K« place h - . I»sw«a the l... 

paity and th« msm of tlww win** appoimted gentrak they 
aw, atnl not their Cm. 

*5 iktt David Fox of Bay City, .put « the feat *gn«X'atill 
uiMm tl» Sa.jciiUi'W river* * 1 ^ OiMmm SimvSiaks 9, 1 sow 
wfettitt nml g'uasio tofeitor, and plow them la with 
plow. *%# etlij a Feb, A vmt will two 

yoke of o;<;en mwl 4 f|«ng-pi«»gfe fffoala »p a qwmr seettoa 
»im 4 during five wring 4nd tmlftimr oiontlw. . *8i| 
iCHWiar DAi» IV. 375 *1^4 Mid, I. 

*$% Dm^fCang-rMskom 

wJbo rM«s m or trjuitft, »8|o MvM* Umii DorMt 

Comm. $i Theri k m «»» mm tio ^g«f roi 4 

dmt xl» Htii w , ffwjspt Did Mfksimmr w. tm 

Mm, IMk 

4r,o Itef wiw to* merely lieairi or, rend wlmt *g«g' 


tt^bery k if Mar. oarliMt, 

$Ai*4*t, anil moifc jprulltahlo of all frtrnw M crifOe,“-~vWeftc 
gaof-robbery. ms J- RtfiiAitwi iWtoe# 

xt/ To this 'Hards clitapiy* the *gtol »w 

KttU#i fe* used, *%!* Cm. $ DisO, The 

\ '& cdo^^piiioai of «»ws hang togeriwe in a fw«u# 


or sash. xSoi Pall Mall G. xz Dec. 7/ i They are the out- 
come of division of labour; they are largely the result of 
the ‘ *gaiig system *895 IP fslm. Gaz. 30 Sept. s/i Almost 
more important than the qae.stion of wages is the question 
of the oiganisation of *gang work. 

Gang JFisking. ? — Gakgikg vbL sb.^ 

1883 G.anging z>bL sbi'}. 

Gang!, v.^ Obs,giXC.Si:, and t/xk/. Forms: a. i gon- 
gan, Northumb. seonga, 5 ^©onge, '^onge, gong©, 
4goBg. ri. I gaiigan,3gang8n((Vw.gaBnge2iB), 
4 gang© {So, pple. ganand), 3- gang (9 Sc. and 
diaK gan, geyng). [Common Teutonic : OE. 
gangan. gpigati -• Oldn^.gungafy^.gangmi (MDu. 
gangsn^^OiiiS.gangan (M liCi.gaTtgen)^ OlS.ganga 
['dt'fi.giinga, Da. gauge obs.), G :— Oleut, 
*gmjgan. In ME. no traces remain of the pa. t. 
(UE. gmng, gieng. gang^ OFtis. geng, ging, OS. 
geng, OHO. ^ang, gimg, ON, gekk 

P^* PP*®' etc.p. 

The use of the verb is also greatTy restricted in 
favour of Go> OE. gStj which finally supplanted 
^^13!;/^ exc. in the northern dialects. The same 
tendency appears in most of the cognate languages ; 
thus Dll. gaan (pa. t ging, pa. pple. gegmm), O. 
gehm {ging, gegangen), , Da. gaa 

{gik gaad), but Icel. ganga i, rarely fpm Da.). 
Gang, however, survives to some extent in various 
G. dialects and in Fris. The OTeut. gatjgm is 
prob. related to Lith. Icngiu I stride, go, bkr. 
jdhghd the lower part of the leg, from the root 
'^g/iofjgh-j '^gke^gh^. For the reiaiion between this 
and Go, see the latter. 

In Sc-ievz/i^is now used chiefly in the inf. and pres, tense, 
while furnishes the pa. t. K^aed) and the pa. pple.] 

1 . intr. To walk, go. (Chiefly lit.) 
a. Bmtmlf 711 pa com of moie , . Grendel gongan. 
T9S0 Lmdisf, Gosp. Alark xiv. 42 Arisao gas we vel wmmi 
?;conga c 1205 Lay. 27764 Walwain gon ^epnge 5eond pat 
watil muchele, ^ *300 liwvelok 843 Betere is foit foi henne 
gouge, fen >u here dwelle longe. e Cm sor M. 13267 
frriii.) liiosuToust hit was ful longe Wifeutea felowshipe 
to gouge. 

Herntml/ytSf past hie him to mihton Tjegmim gangan, 
97X Blkkl Horn. X23 pu scfalt on eorkan gangan. £ i»oo 
12855 He jper Laferrd Cnst Sahh ganngenu & 
nohht sitanndeim. r *300 Havelek 370 Til fet he koufen 
speken wit tuuge, Speken and gangen, on horse riden. 
1340 HAMroLE Pr. Cons. 1396 By way byhoves u» al 
gang, Bot fe we war we ga iioght wrang. *377 1 ..angi« 
P. id, B, XIV. i6t And git is wyiiter fur hem worse, .for 
weie-sh«lde thei gange. e *460 Tmmdey 3 fyst. vi 87 
Dens, 'J'he day spryngss ; now lett me go. lacM. Nay, 
nay, I will not so, Bot thou blys me or thou gang. *549 
Compl. Seoil. v. 34 Quhen ve ar ttrit to gang on oure feit, 
ve ar solist to seik horse to ryde. 1638 Pmit. Com/, v, ( *657) 
77 But you whose sins are of a dee^jer gr:.dn , . gang ye <m 
pugrimage to Rome, tmta AaBUTtmorr- Pokn BulTttt. lu, 

* I do Ji'it care for your flaunting beaus* that |;ang with their 
breasts open.* x;?86 Boa ns 7 ma Dogs *« Some place far 
abraafi, Where sajlor.'i gang to fish for Cod. xtS66 'G. CiiArr 
Poems -^7 The bairns was to iowark m sewn m they could 
gan, *886 Haul Cains Sm 0/ He^ar u iv* 1 must gong 


away at cmce. 

b. quasi Tmw. (Cf. Go.) 

e *375 Sc, Leg, SaimtSt ym’obns minor pane tytus bad 
hyine gauge his way. . CX470 Henry IVmime i, ago Thai 
left him »wa, and furth thar gait can _gang. 1508 Dvkiai 
P&cms^ V 29 Out of hevin the hie gait cought (B,^ cowth) 
tte wif gang. *63^ B. Jonson Smi Skepk n. % False 
gelden, gang thy gait, xw Scott Pirate v, Put up your 
pipes, and gang your gait. xBp 3 Norihumbld. Gloss, s, v,* 

* Gan yor aan gait *, ^ your own way, 

<3. m 1*0 ill transterred or fijj, scisses. mre, 
tSfS B'Mirmts Aberdeen Reg. (1848) IL xaoTo reull the 
midri tua knockk, and to cause thame gang and strik the 
hourn richtlie bayth nscht arsd day. X603OWKK Pemhrokesh. 
Citet) 269 FowHnge also daimetha place with the pleasures 
of tiik Countrey .. yt shall gang araonge them and truelye 
not visworthylye. x8a6 J. Wiijson Nmt. Ambr. Wks, 1855 
I. aSa Ane o' the tawtos o‘ m obsolete sort, that wadim 
gang liowadays- 
2 . In Phrases. (Cf. Go.) 

a X300 Cnrs 4 tr M. io%S Sco had concelued of hlr husband. 
Sex muaet nu wit child gangand. *603 PM&iMsxxvlit ?e sail 
weir. . 5 i>i*r Myssell quhen 3© gang to gait, X768 Ec^s //#/«•- 
mm !i. 74 She says, my heart is like to gang awa*, An* I 
nmiin e'en sit down, or else 111 fk". Mid. 8s For it onfangs 
ttte feir* fin ai the Imt To gang ti^ether Ibinim found the 
best, *7% liimns T» a MomSt 1 he feat laid scheme* o' mice 
an* men Gmg aft a-gley. a%3 NorMnmbM, Clms. $. v., 

* To gao wF *m to away with. 

B, la pltrawoli^lcal Combs, employed sab.itaa- 
tively or attrlbatifely, as tbe gang'bye.^ tlie go-by, 
the aetioa of ptwiog one vwithoat notice 
tkire-mC homeless, vagabond ^ cf rum tkommt), 
*»its SoOTT Gmy M, i, I &waa for wiy life open the door 
m mf of your gang-ttoe-emt sort o’ bodies. *8x8 •— Mob 
xxiii, We ^gang-th«re-out Hiekad bodies are an im- 
ch^y ^caeratioii, Br, Lamm, kxv, Mmxy on me that 
I mU live in *»y auld days to pe the far^-bye t» ttj« very 
writtr-* ■ 

Gaw sb^ 9*3 

h tmms. To axrange In a gan^ ; also Tttgangmt i 
to arrange m ccmp&nim, 
i§SbGt.mmm SiMmStodes 234 They were worked, white 
and blade tlav«% criminal and Ifended «*vants, all mnged 
ttigeiber, *8% Si. Cm. ' *8 Jab'' 8/x After the 

Penjdeli Indilent awat two thomasai men were jtar^ed oat 
to tlwswcw^ 


2 . infr. To gnng in : to come in a gang, 
xS^x Mlss WnxAim in Voice {N. Si) 12 Nov,, The dozen 
or fifteen barefooted urchins wl.o in the later summer 
season ganged in from the river side and prairie. 
Gangan (gm-rjgsem). Also gang-gang. [Native'' 
word.] All Australian cockatoo (see quot. 1898). ’ 

1833 Sturt 2 E,xp€d..S. Aus'ralia I. Introd. 38 Upon 
the branches the gangan, and variou.* kinds of pigeons 
were feeding. *898 Mokkis Austral En^., Gang.gang 
or Gan-gan^ the al ioriginal word for the bird CalLocephaCn 
gaUatum . . so called from it.s note ; a kind of cockatoo 
grey witli a red head, called also Gang-g:ang Cockatoo, ’ 
Giangaiid, obs. form of Gangijng p/l. a. 
0angar, olus. form of Gaw(h:e, 

II Ga’ttgart. MHn. rare. [a. G.gangart, f gan^ 
vein, lode . arl kind.] Ga.N'OUe. 

x8ix PiNKKinoN fWral. I. Introd. 33 He who cannot 
distinguish gems without beit;g informed of their countries, 
.sites, and gangarts. /bid. I. 560 The usual gangart of 
diamonds, .is a fciTUgiaouH pudding-.stone. 

Ga’'Iig-'bo:-rd. Chiefly A [f. GakgjA ’] 

1 . (Set* quot. .^nd cf. Gangway o.) 

IJ4S .Smoli.ett Rod. Rand. xxiv. (1804) 164 Some of the 
Company, .stood upon the gang-hoards to .see us enter, 
1809 S aval Ch7‘0H. XXL 299 'I’hcre vvere also some empty 
casks ])la(x-d under the gang-board c XB50 Rndiw. Nazdg, 
(Weale 12a Cangboards, narrow platfa'ins wliliin the .sides, 
the gttnwales, which connei t the quarter-deck to the 
forecastle. ICach is compo.sed ofthree or four deals fayed and 
bolted together edgewi.^e. X867 in S.myth Sailors IVord-bk. 

2 , A plank, usually with cleats or steps nailed on 
it, for walking upon, esp. into or out of a boat. 

xjyj C oaks and ^ I'oy. II, in. iv. 47 As we w’ere putting off 
the boat, they Laid htjldof the gang-board* and unhoukedit 
otf the Ixjat's stem, 1803 W kllingt on in Gurw. J')csp. (1837) 
I. 4S8 The gang }K)ard.s are tlicn laid ucros.s the endsof the 
che.sscs on cacin edge of the bridge. 1840 Markyat J'oor 
jitek xiv, They threw out their gang-buird, 1887 Poor 
Nellie KteZZ) 34 You must cHmh up h'oui the punt or walk 
along the gangt>oard by j ourself. 

H A plank alon^ the bottom of a racin|ij-boat. 
1857 F* Coj-ounouN Comp. Oar&,ma?P s Guide acj A back- 
bone is the muclern sub,-.tmite for the g.ang board which 
20 years ago ran down an eight ffonu lie after to the forward 
thwart, to .stifien the boat and for the crew to walk along. 

4 . ‘The boaids ending the hammock -nettings at 
either side of tlie entrance from the accommodation- 
ladder to the deck’ {Cent. Did.). 

Ga'ag-cask. Nant. [f. Gang. + Cask.] 
A water-cask used on board ships (see quots.). 

*779 Forrest P'oy. N. Guinea 16'^. On the edge.s of the- 
pnoe. .1 put a gang cask, with which the owner paddled 
into a fresh water river. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s WmLbk. 
Gang’Casks, small barrels _u.'sea for bringing water on boara 
in l>oat». .usually containing 32 gallons. i8o* Casskll s v. 
Breaker, Tlte gang cask, .contains tlie drinking water for 
the ship's company. 

laa’ng-days. Obs. exc. Hist. [£ Gang + 
Day ; so called from the processions held on these 
days, ON. gangdagar, OSw. gangdaghar are perh. 
from OK.] The tiirce days preceding Ascension- 
day or HolyT'hursday ; also called Rogation-days. 

891 O. E. Chron, (Earle) 83 py ilcan ;;eare ofer Eastron 
ymbe gang da^a* ohbe mr. a laas Ancr. R. 412 Uridawes 
and umbridawes and 3oing dawes ls>o MS. Nero", 'Titus 
5ong dahes ; Cteop. ^eoueda^es ; Corpus omits] and uigiies. 
rxa9o S. Eng. Leg, I, 441/350 la a time atpe gang- 
dawes [re r. ro”ei>ouns] : bi.* nolle man al-so prechecle 
a day at Oxenford. 1469 iftmseh, Ord. (1790) 101 Item, 
Ifeves, .by the yere, vit w-eeke* refeted for I.ent and gang 
daic*, 410. XS7X GEiNtiAi. Articles Bijb, Whether .. the 
parson, vicar fotc.] . . in the dayesof the Rogations, commonly 
called the gang dayes, walke the accustomed liounds of 
your Parish. X634 Canne Necess. , 9 epar. {tB4g) 123 I’he 
obser%'at ion of Gangdays, or rogation week, is wholly popish. 
XS9S J. Brown Pilfr. Bathers I. 38 The perambulation of 
the parish' bmtnds m cross-week or gang-days, 
dangfe (g^n 6 /)f v. [Of obscure oiigiri ; deriva- 
tion from F. ganse braid, has been conjectured.] 

1 . trams, I'o protect (a fish-hook, part of a fish- 
inj:j*line) with fine wire. 

x86x Couch Brit Fishes I. 38 Tlie line, .was armed or as 
a fisherman . .would say was ganged with fle,\-ible brass wire 
twisted regularly and firmly round it. 1880 PV. Cornwall 
Gloss, s. V., To gange a hook is to cover it with fine brass 
or coppej wire, to prevent its being bitten off by the fish. 

2 L * I'o fasten (a fish-hook) to the end of a section 
of line called the gauging'' {Cmt Hkt). 

Gange, ol>s, form of Gang sb. and 
t ©amgefoH, tt. Obs, [? f. Sp. ganga 

the pin-tailed grouse -h-EAN.] (See quot. 1623.) , 
x 6*3 CocKktAMt Cangmn ckd.mr^ diners colours in one, 
tofetiier, as tn a Slallam or Pigeon’s necke. x66i in Pea- 
ciiam CompL Gmi* t*d. 3) 155 1 printed gangran]. 

(gaijoj), jAI Obs. exc. and a^xk. 
Also 5 gangaTf 9 gwrner. [t Gang +-£»!« 
Cf. Du, gamgrr, G. ganger, 

OE. *gmg€ri (Somner) E not auth«t!cated.| 

I* One who goes or travels on foot. ' 

Rolf ike Gmger,, a modem tendering of ON, Gmga^ 
Ht^lfr (where imgu k the genit. of gaptga : see Gang), 
the desigoauon o? a Norseman who has Been from a v«y 
early period coniecturally identified tlmt erruneou.sly) with 
the ‘ Rollo ' or * Rou* of Noraian histor^L 
*424 AiL Ac's fas. /(1814) n. 6/2 That thar be ordaiij'^t 
hostilaris and resettis haifande stabilHs and chawmeris to 
ridaris and gangaris. 183* Mtss Yoko» Camefs (1877’ 
i. 5 Rolf* cafftod the ganger or walker, as tradition relates, 
lK»ttse hi* slAto« was so gigantic,. he always fought m 
itm, *8,# Fwoe in Skelton Summ. 4 - Balma-' 
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1 I‘ 215 ages now beneath the soil The 
ganger has been lying. 

b. phr. comers and gangers (see quot.). 

C1400 Maunoev. (Roxk) XXX. 136 Prestre John base ilk 
a day in his courte etand raa ban xxx'“ of folke, withouten 
commers and gangers. XS76 G^oss. s. v., ‘ Gangers 

and comers people in and out ; visitors. 

% A fast-going horse. 

ON. gmgari, Da. steed, palfrey, common in medi- 

aeval romances and ballads, were prob. .suggested bymed.L. 
gradarius or ambulator (cf. OF. chmal ambieur) and thus 
different in origin and meaning. 

1818 Scott Rob Roy xxvii, It*s a weel-kend ganger; they 
ca’ it Souple Tara, a 1825 Fokby Vqc. E. Anglia^ Ganger^ 
a goer, a speedy horse. 1868 Atkinson Cltt>eland Gloss,^ 
Ganger i a goer, usually, if not exclusively, applied to a 
horse. ' ' 

3 . Comb., as ganger ~hef ore y -betimen. 

1483 Cath. AngL tigf^ A Ganger be-twene, mediator ^ 
4 ri:e. 1595 Duncan Agp. EiymoL (E D.S.) Anteambutoy 
a ganger before, a convoyer, 

Ganger [f- Gang sb. oxzt^ + -er ^ .] 

An overseer in charge of a gang of workmen. 

1849 Alb. Smith PotiUtm Leg, 15 His companion.. was 
known In the village as *The Ganger '..a sort of sub-con- 
tiactor for the works, .collecting his own men and paying 
them, i860 A rtist 4* Craftsman 278 The man wa.s a ganger, 
as it k termed in the technical phraseology, a sort of serje’ant 
of the working army, i860 W. H. Russell Diary in India. 
II. xxL 409 A ganger, or head navvy., is placed over 
hundreds of men. 1894 7 ymes 5 Feb. 3/2 A man named 
Fames acted as foreman or ganger, on board the Crowaiti, 
in the interests of the stevedores. 

apfositive. 1886 Daily Nervs 28 Dec. 7/2 J. K., a ganger 
platelayer, deposed to finding the deceased’s body. 

Ganger Igse-igsi), sbA Naut, [? Short form of 
Foeeg ANGER.] (See quot. 1882.) 

cxB6o H. Stuart Seaman’s Caiech. 55 The upper ends 
are then ready for shackling to the ganger. 1882 Nares 
Seamanship (ed. 6) 162 A ganger^ two or more lengths of 
chain cable shackled to the .sheet anchor. It enable.s part 
of the sheet cable alway.s to remain bent, 
t Ganger, Obs, [back-formation from Gan- 
grene, influenced by Canker : cf. It. gangrire to 
gangrene (Florio) ; also * Ganger y a canker, fester, 
venom’ {Surrey PrcmincialismSy E.D.S.).] intr. 
To gangrene, mortify. 

1685 M'Alfie in Harp of Renfre^u. Ser. ir. 11873) 31 They 
..Most be cutt off like comipt member, Least yt the body 
all should ganger. 1696 A, db la Pryme Diary (Surtees) 
102 An ape . . bit his hand, which bite he slighting, it 
g.angered and killed him. 1723 Bradley Earn. Diet. s. v. 
JlPoundy When the Parts Ganger, you must make use of 
the Spirit of Motherwort. 

Gangerell, -ill, var. Gangrel. 

Gangetic (gjenidge'tik), a. [ad. L. Gangeticusy 
f Ganges y a. Gr. r47'y?7y.] Belonging to the river 
Gange.s. t Also sh. pL Those who live on the 
banks of the Ganges {obs.). 

1677 Sir X. Herbert 'fratt. 57 The Romans embalm j the 
Gangetiques drown. 1830 Lykll Princ. GeoL 1 . 2.^4 The 
Gangetic delta. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. I. lii. 265 
Three other columns in Gangetic India. 1886 American. 
XL 168 Gavials, or Gangetic crocodiles, 
t Ga'Ug-fiower. Obs. [f.GANGyAi(seequot.).l 
'thgx\\Vik'^ott{Polymlavulgans\ 

1597 Gerarde Herbal ii. clx. § 6. 450 Milkewoort is called 
A mbarualis bicause it doth specially flourishe in the 
Crosse or Gang weeke, or Rogation weeke..in English we 
may cal it Cros.se flower or Gang flower. 1706 in Philufs 
( ed. Ker.sey) ; and in mod. Diets, 
t Ga’ngiC, a. Obs. rare. [f. L, Gang-es + -10.] 
Belonging to the river Ganges. 

1605 Sylvester Du Barias n. iii, in. X-tfStf 1250 , 1 under- 
take a thing As hard almost, a.s in the Gangic Seas To count 
the waves. 1656 Blount Glossogr.y^ Gangicky of or pertain- 
kg to Gan^e.s a great River in India OrtentM. 
Ga*XlgixLg CgEe qilj), vbL sb.^ Obs. exc. and 
dial. Also 9 gannin. [f. Gang zi.i +-INGL] 

1 . The action of the verb Gang in various senses. 

1489 BarbouPs Bruce xiv. 400 (MS. E.) Quhen the Erie 

Thomas persawing Had off thair cummyng and thair gang- 
ing [C, gaderyng]. 1548 A herdeen Reg. V. 20 0 am.) The 
bailye continevi't the ganging of the actioun. 1583 Leg. 
Bp. St. Androis loi in Satir. Poems Reform, xlv, What 
fruite come of his ganging thair? 1768 Ross Helenore 
(1778) 39 Gin ganging winna do’t, though I sud creep. 

^ b. The power of walking. 

«i30o Cursor M. 12260 A commament nu mak i here, .at 
}>ai sight haf bat ar blind ..And ganging bat ar lame o fote. 

■ e. Ganging to : going down, setting (of the sun). 

1533 Bellenden Livy nr. (1822) 245 He coramandit all the 
young and lusty men . . to. mete him in Campus Martiu.s 
afore the son ganging to. 1546 Extracts Aberdeen Reg. 
(1844) And finaly to gif furth thair decreit^ and ordin- 
ance thairin till that same day or the sone ganging to. 

d. Ganging on : a going on, proceeding. 

. 1847-78 in Halliwell. 1855 Robinson Whtiby Gloss, s-v., 
* What kin o’ gangings on has there been?' what kind of 
4 oing,s. * A bonny gauging on fine to do. 

2 . Walking in procession (on Gangdays), 

iSSS W. Watreman Fardle Pacions 11. xii, 203 At the 
whiche time [Ascensiontide] there be made ganginges with 
the lesse Letanies from one Churche to another, all Qiristen- 
dome ouer. 1849-53 Rock Ch. of Fathers^ III. ix. 222 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday in Ascension-week were 
called gang-days, from the custom of ganging, or walking 
in religious proce.s.sion. i^S E. Anglian Gloss. &.V., *To go 
ganging to beat the parish bounds. 

3 . Comb.y as ganging-gown, a travelling cloak ; 
'ganging-stafC; a walking-stick. 

Bp. St. Androis 56g in Satir. Poems Reform. 


xlv, Plis sarkis, his schone, his ganging gownc, XS9$ Dun- 
can App. Etymol (E. D. S.) Scipioy a ganging-staff. 

Ganging (gse-gig), vhL sb:^ [f. (Ung ».2 4, 
-ING 1 .] The combining of work-people into gangs 
or companies. 

1865 P<!z// Mall G. 13 May 2 The corrupting influences of 
‘ ganging ’ are naturally worse where, boys and girls are em- 
ployed together. 188S Gd. Words 42 If some other system 
could be devised, which should supersede ganging. 
Ganging (gse-ndgiq ), vbl. sb:^ p. G ANGE v. 4- 
-IngL] a. ‘The act of fastening a fish-hook to 
the line b. ‘ A section or part of a fishing-line 
to the free end of which a hook is ganged’ {Cent. 
Diet.). Also Camb. ganging-line, ‘ the ganging 
of a fishing-line, especially when different from the 
rest of the line * {Cent. Diet.). 

1883 Fisheries Exkib. Caial. 195 Spanish gut a.s imported 
for the manufacture of leaders ; single, double, and twisted 
gut leaders, minnow gangs, brails, gangings, used in various 
sea fisheries. 

Ganging fg^'giq), ppl. a. Obs. exc. Sc. and 
dial. [f. Gang + -ing 2 .] 

1. That goes or walks. 

a 1100 O. E. Chron. an. 1083 He ferde into Engla tande 
mid swa mycclan here ridendra manna and gangendra. 
a 1300 Cursor PI, 40X A 1 gangand best jie sext day, And 
adam bath he wrognt on clai. 

Proverb, c 1300 [see Foot rA 2]. ^ix^’^^ Fergitsonls Scot. 

Prov. in Ramsay Remin, v. (1870) 139 A gangang fit is aye 
gettin (gin it were but a thorn). 

2 . That is in operation or in working order. 

\_a 1154 O. E. Chron. an. 1131 Swa ]>2et on ha tun >a wass 
tenn pIo;;es otler twelfe gangende ne belaef peer noht an.] 
1574 Sc, Acts yas. VI (181.O HL 93/1 Of euery gangand 
[salt-]pan thre bollis to be deliuerit oulk[I 3 ie. a 1724 Johnie 
Artnstrang in Ramsay Ever-Green (1824) II. 192 Gude 
Four and twenty ganging Mills That gang throw a the 
iZeir. 

b. Ganging-geary -graitk (see quots.) ; ganging 
pleay a lawsuit continuing indefinitely. 

ilM-18 Jamieson, Gmtgin graithy the furniture of a mill 
which a tenant is hound to uphold. x8t6 Scott A ntiq. ii, 
A ganging plea that my father left me, and his father afore left 
to him. 1847-78 Haluwell, Ganging geary the machinery 
of a mill, 

t C 3 bai''llg[le, w. Ohs. [a. ONF.^a/2^/^r~ Central 
OF. j angler y gengler to J angle.] = Jan gle v. 

13. , K. Alts. 7413 While they weore so in mangle, Theo 
Yndiens gan gangie [il/A''. Lattd 622 bigonnon Janglel. 1340 
Ayenb. 226 Huerof zaynte Pauel wyh-nimh pe yonge wyfraen 
wodewen pet were ydele and bysye to guonne an to comene 
ganglinde and to moche spekinde. 0.1350 Life^ Jesu 
(llorstm.) 862 5 wane he was so wroth for Marchauhdise |>at 
he In pe temple i sai? Hov wroth wole he beo with cristine 
Men |>at gangliez In churche al dai I 

GaXLgliac (gae’qgliffik), a. [f. Gangli-on + 
-AO.] Relating to a ganglion. So 0 a*XLglial a. 
[-al], Qamgliar a. [-abJ, pertaining to, or resem- 
bling a ganglion. 

1848 Craig, Gangliac. i860 Worcester Ganglial (citing 
Copeland). 1881 G. S. Hall Germ. Cult. 215 The course 
of these fibres is often marked by very peculiar round or 
bi.scuit-formed bodies, probably not gangliar in their nature. 
1885 Syd. Soc. Lex, (all three words). 

Gaugliated (gse-gglitfitM),///. a. [f. Gangli- 
on + -A'i’E 3 + -ED ^ .] F umisbed with ganglia. 

. 1804 Carlisle in Phil. Trans, XCV. 29 The .censorial 
power, derived by those muscles from the gangliated nerves. 
1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat, I. 206/2 The nervous system is 
gangliated, as in all the articulate animals. 1889 Mivart 
Truth 168 A system of gangliated nerves in the substance 
of the heart. 

Ganglifbria (gse’gglif^-ini), G, Also ganglio- 
form. [f. as prec. -p -poem.] Having the form of 
a ganglion. 

1681 tr. Willis’ Retn. Med. Whs. V^oc&h.y Gangiiqftr/n:, of 
the shape of ganglias, or the heads of mushnimps, 183X 
R. Knox Cloquet’s Anat. 457 Ite filaments . . all terminate 
in a depressed, semilunar gangliform plexus.^ 1845 Todd & 
Bowman Phys. Anat. L 246 The former is evidently an 
aggregate of gangliform swellings, each possessing the 
characters of a nervous centre. 

Gangling’ (gJU-ggliq), /# a. [f. as if 
to go about, straggle, frequentative t Gang z/.l r 
cf. Gangrel.] Of straggling growth; loosely 
built. 

1808-25 Jamieson, Ganglin, straggling. Roxb. 1843 Alb. 
Smith Phys. Evening PariieSy She sends her two brothers, 
tall, gangling, awkward young men. i847-78_Halliwell, 
Gangling, tall, slender, delicate, generally applied to plants. 
Warxo. 1881 Lekestersh. Gloss, y awkwardly long 

in stature ; ill-made and uncouth. 1893 H arper’s M ag. 
LXXXVII, 155/1 'I*he long-legged, gangling sheriff retired. 

Ganglioform : see Gangliform. 

Ga'^lioid, a. [f. Gangli-on + -otd.] 'Re- 
sembling a ganglion ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex, 1 885). 
Ganglion (gx*9gli^n, -on). PL ganglia. Also 
7 ganglias, 8-9 ganglions, [a. Gr. ydyyMov a 
tumour under the skin, on or near tendons or sinews ; 
used by Galen to denote the complex nerve-centres, 
and now chiefly employed in that sense.] 

1 . Palh. A tumour or swelling of the sheath of 
a tendon. ‘Also, applied to an enlarged bursa 
mucosa’ {Syd. Sac. Lex. 1385). 

[1671 Salmon Syn. Med. l xlviii. 114 TayyAtofA Ganglion 
Lupia,aWen.J tr. WiUid Rem. Med, Whs. Vocab., 
Ganglia, things like the heads of mushnimps in the body. 
1704 F. Filler Med. Gymn. (1711) 202 Let us but consider 


,. tlie Cure of a Ganglion, a Tpmour in a Tendon. 1791 
Nat. Hist, m Ann. Reg. 45/2 A Gerrnan woman .. had 
several swellings or ,^ngli0ns upon diflerent parts of her 
head from one of winch a horn grew. 1807-26 S. Cooper 
First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 184 A ganglion is a small hard 
tumour . . composed of a cyst . . connected with a subjacent 
tendon, and filled with afluid resembling the white of an egg, 

2 . Dkys, An enlargement or knot on a nerve, 
forming a centre from which nerve-fibres radiate. 

1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 369 In the Ganglia where 
they [the Nerves] are tied together, xqgy Monthly Mag. 
HI. 209 The ganglions are connected to each other, by a very 
slender medullary cord. 1805 Med. fml. XIV. 328 All 
nerves rising from the spinal marrow . . pass on their way 
through nervous knots, ganglia. 1851 Woodward Mollusca 
21 The points from which the nerves radiate, are enlarge- 
ments, termed centres (ganglid). 1875 Encycl. Brit. IL 
273/1 Nervous System [of Arachnida]. This consists of 
ganglia or nerve-knots, formed by enlargements of longi- 
tudinal nervous cords. 

b. A collection of grey matter (oeurine) in the 
central (cerebro-spinal) nervous system, forming 
a nerve- nucleus. 

1855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) 1 . 1. ii. 27 A mass 
of grey matter with imbedded vesicles — a nerve-centre or 
ganglion. 1879 Calderwood Mind Br. ii. 31 These re- 
present the largest nerve ganglions of grey and white matter 
at the base of each hemisphere. 

C. Jig. (a) nonce-use. A point from which many 
lines diverge, if) A centre of force, activity, or 
interest. 

ia) 1852 Miss Fox frnls. '1882)11. 196 Meanwhile, what 
we each have to do is to endeavour to walk steadily in the 
path w^hlch we clearly .see straight before usj and when we 
come upon a perplexing ganglion of paths, wait patiently 
and take our bearings. 

1828 Sir W. Napier Penins. War (1S78) I. 25 Thus 
linking his operations together, Napoleon hoped, by grasp- 
ing as it were the ganglia of the insurrection, to paralyze 
its force. 1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. 1. xi, A little ganglmn. 
or nervous centre, in the great vital system of immensity. 
1850 ” Laiter-d. Panipk, vii. (1872) 226, I see new gang- 
lions of human population establishing themselves. 1882 
Stevenson Mem. <5* Portraits xv. (1887) 258 If Rawdon 
Crawley’s blow were not delivered, Vanity Fair would cease 
to be a work of art. That scene is the ciiief ganglion of the 
tale. 

3 . Phys. A lymphatic gland. 

1S31 R. Knox Cloquefs Anat. 759 The lymphatic ganglia 
of the inferior extremities. 

4 . ‘Applied to the class of organs to which the 
spleen, the thymus gland, the thyroid body, and 
the adrenals belong ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1885). 

5 . Bot. A swelling on the mycelium of certain 
fungi. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 518 Ganglia, the mycelium of certain 
fungals. 1885 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 

6. Comb . : ganglion-cell, -corpuscle, -globule, 
a nerve-cell in the grey matter of the central nervous 
system. 

1^8 Carpenter Antm. Phys. x. {xZtA 77 These nerves 
vesicles, sometimes known as ganglion-globules, may be re- 
garded as originally spherical or nearly so in form. x8§6-8 
N. OutCRK Van der Hoez'en’s Zool, I. it These ganglion- 
corpu.scles are very dissimilar in form and size. 1865 Puh. 
Opin, 21 Jan. 79 A current, originating in a ganglion cell, 
would possibly give rise to many induced currents as it 
traversed a caudate UerVe cell. 1877 Rosenthal 
^ Nerves X05 Certain cell-like structures called nerve-cells, 
o:^anglion-cells. 

Ga3iglioiiary(g2e qgli9nan),a. [f-prec.-f- -ary. 
Cf. F. ganglionnairey\ Furnished with ganglia, 
1830 R, Knox Bedard’s Anat. 361 The Sympathetic 
Nerve, .is a nervous and ganglionary cord. 
GangKoHated (gse-qglian^hted), ppl a. [f. 
Ganglion + -atr^ -h -bdL] « Gangliated. 

1836-9 Todd Cyd. Anat. II. 946/t The nerves for the 
future wings are . . derived , , from the ganglionated portion 
alone. zSJto Bastian Brain vi. 106 A chain of minute 
ganglia lying upon the great ventral ganglionated cord. 

Gaagliomc (gseggliF’nik), fit. [f. Ganglion + 
-10.] Kelating to, composed of, or furnished with, 
ganglia. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 3 The ganglionic [type] is 
where the nervous system consists of a series of ganglions 
connected by nervous threads or a medullary chord, i860 
H. Spencer in Macm. Flag. I. 395 An impression on the 
end of an afferent nerve is conveyed to .some ganglionic 
centre. 1880 Bastian Brodn 28 The grey matter of the 
nervous system is, for the most part, ganglionic tissue. 

Ganglionized (gse-gglisnoizd), ppl. a. [1 as 
prec. + -IZE -f- -edI.] Knotted like a ganglion. 

187s Blake Zool. 296 Arachnida.— The trachea for respira- 
tion branched, but not gangllonized. 

GaHglionless (gm'qglionles), a. [f. as prec. ^ 
-less.] Free from, or destitute of, ganglia. 

1834 Good’s Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 5 note. The ganglionless 
portion of the fifth, and the hard portion of the seventh 
nerve. 1836-9 Todd Cyd. A not. II. 943, i The ganglionless 
upper or internal column of fibres. 

Gangliopatliy (gseggliFT^M)- U- Ganglio-n 
+ -PATHY.] A diseased condition of the central 
ganglia of the sympathetic system. 

1885 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hence Gaxi|fIiopa-tMc a., belonging to ganglio- 
pathy. 1889 in CetUury Did. 

'h Gaikg'-IMoxiday. Obs. rcere'^^. [see Gang- 
days.] Monday in Kogation-week. 

XS79 Fulke Heskind Pari. 317 There would not one 
learned Papist be left aline on gang Monday. 
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. Gamg-planfe. I/.S. [f. Gang- jW + Plank.] 
A landing-plaak ; a gang-board. 

x86i Ot-MSTED youm, Cottm Kin^d,\. 14a A fat mulatto 
woman . .shouted, as she caught him <M the gang-plank, ‘ Oh 
Massa George, is you come back !' 1887 Times 29 Aug. 
4/5 The moment the gang-planks are fixed a crowd of 
stevedores rush aboard, 

GangrsBna, -graene, -green ; see Gafqeenis, 
Gangrel (gJB'Qgrcl), dial, and arch. Forms ; 6 
gangarall (//. gangralis), 6-7 gangrill, 7 gan- 
g(0)rell, 8 gangril, 9 gangerill, 7- gangrel. [app. 
f. Gang jA* on some obscure analogy ; cf. 

fovsral (with which this word is associated in 
quot, 1538) ; the ending occurs, though perh. from 
diverse sources, in several depreciative terms, as 
kamrdf mongrel^ gomeril^ doggnl^ wastrel. A 
derivative of the same root with similar meaning 
is MHG. gengdmre, Q. gdngler (in i8th c, said of 
a packman or pedlar), tgdngdn to walk about. 

There is no connexion fbeyond identity of root-syllable) 
with ON. (mythical name), which has often been 

compared : the endings have only a chance resemblance.] 

1 . A vagabond ; a wandering beggar. 

1335* Extracts Aberdeen. Eeg. (1844) 130 That nastran- 
gearis nor gangerallis cum within the samyn. at6os PoL- 
WART Flyting' 772 Gleyd gangrell, auld mangrcll. *623 
Gill Sacr, PMios. yu. 92 When all charity is put only in 
the maintenance of idlenesse and begging Gangrels. 1853 
Robinson Whitby Gloss.., GangerUl, a pedlar, a beggar. 
189S Crockett Men of Mosskags 329 Out on you, gangrel. 
b. atirib. or adj. Vagabond, vagrant. 

Aberdeen Reg. V. rs (Jam.) That na strangearis, nor 
gangralis puirralis be ressate nor haldyn in this tovnne. 
1637-30 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 457 His wife for povertie 
turned ane gangrel! poore woman, selling some small wares. 
1776 C. Keith Farmers Ha' ^3 There’.s mony a sturdy 
gangrel chiel That might be wmnin* meat fu’ week xySs 
Burns yolly Beggars 8 A merry core O’ randie, gangrel 
bodies. x8is Scott Guy M. iii, He’s riae gentleman, .wad 
grudge twa gangrel puir bodies the shelter 0' a waste hou.se. 
1870 Morris Eartklr Par. II. in. 40 This gangrel thief 
thought fit to tread The grass to mammocks by my head. 
1893 Crockett Sweeth. Trav. 93 Without troubling about 
suspicious gangrel bodies. 

2 . A lanky, loose-jointed person. (Cf. Gangling.) 

1583 Hicins tr. yuniud Homenclator 449/1 A long gan- 
grell : a slim. : a long tall fellow that hath no making to his 
height. x6o6 Sueton, Annot. 36b, Ajax.. unto 

whom or to whose long pike rather, he likeneth this gan- 
cprell. x6xx Cotgr., Trent e-cosies, a gangerell, slimme, long 
fuske, lanke loobie. vj%x Bailey, Gangrel. .a tall ill-shapea 
Fellow. X873 Swaledale Gloss., Gangrel, an awkward 
fellow. X884 Upton-m-Senern Gloss, Gangril, a lanky, 
ungainly creature, whether man or beast, 
b. atirib. as adj. 

1630 Bolwer a nikropomet. to A long gangrel neck, which 
would have made the head look as set upon a pole, 

8. Sc. A child just bes:innmg to walk. rare. 

X768 Ross Helenore 6 Helenore, a gangrel now was 
grown. And had begun to toddle about the town, 

4 . norlh. dial. A toad. Cf. Gagrill. 

1300-20 Dunbar Poems liv. 7 Scho is tute mowltt lyk an 
aip, And lyk a gangarall r. gangarull] unto graip, 
xl^-78 tn Halhwkll. 1833-76 in Whitby Glossaries. 

Gangren, -ena, obs. torms of Gangrenr. 
t Ga'ngrenate, ppl. a. Oh. rare, [f. Gan- 
grene jA Hr-ATE^.J In a state of gangrene, 

1634 T. J0HN.SON Parers Chirurg, x. xi. {1678) 238 A putrid 
. .vapour, exhaling from the hurt and gangrenate part of the 
B'tain. ■ , 

t Ga-ngrenate, v. Obs. Also 6 oancmenato, 
7 gangrinate, gangreenato. [f. as prec. + 

1 . i/itr. To become gangrenous. 

*753 1 ^* Torriano Gangr. Sore Throat 45 The Lungs, 
being over-he^ed, ulcerate and gangrenate. 

2. trans. To make gangrenous. In qixot,^^. 

t66o Speech io Gen. Monk t Ambition that did Gangrinate 

the State. 

Plence + GamgrenatedL ppl. a., gangrened. 

xsSa (see Cancren.atedI. 1612 Woodall Wks, 

(1653) Like the colour of a gangremited or mortified 
member. 1693 Salmon Baids Disp. iii, (1713) jai/a Out- 
wardly, it is anointed upon gangreenated Parts. X758 J. S, 
Le Drafts Oherp. Surg. (1771) X85, 1 .. found a black 
gangrenated Spot. 

t Gaagrenaisioii, Ob$. rare. [f. as jprec. + 
-ATloN.j,., A.,condition. of gangrene or mortification, 
^1597 A. M. tr, Guillemmds Fr. Ckirt(r£,jp,fz Some mor- 
tificatione or Gangraematicme. isro — tr. Gahlhoue/s Bk. 
Pkysicke jtih Otherwise we might tsmljet bsinge thciia a 
Gangrtonation. 

Gangiren© sk Form® : a, 6 mn-> 

orea% 6-7 gaagrem, 7 gmigrmm, ; 0 . 0 ga»- 
grasne, 7 g&ogreii, gunggiem, 7-9 gartgi?e@3i, 
7-- gmgrem. fad, L. (-grMa)^ a* Gr. 

y&yypmpa: c£ F. mMgr^m; also It. and xned^JL 
canerma (whence tae earliest fonpa)^]; 

1 , A necrosis or mort|fi<»lion pt part of tie body, 
extending over some consideablo a»t In a visible 
mam &mctlmes used denote the first stage of 
mortification. 

. 1343 Traheron tr. FtWs Chirurg. w, Cawwena 

IS not tii^ett for fieshe dfeadealtdf ether, bat for that whyche 
beeytmetb to putrlfye by lyetk and lyttte. 1363 T, Oal» 
Cmmrg. n 44% A tomture Muinga wyth bym ioywd gan- 
grew, xSTS Anm. Barber-Smrg. Lem. (xS^I Mr, Wat- 
aott of the Towre which of Omtgwm in hm fote. x;W 

A. M. tt. Guiltemeapfs Fr. Cktrmg'. 2/4 Out of the which 
prooeedeth a Gangntoe or maitif|it»tiocia, xtWS Bacok 


Syha § 333 It appearetb also in the Gangreen or Mortifi- 
cation of Flesh, either by Opiates, or by Intense Cold. 
c X720 W. Gibson FarriePs Guide ii. liij, (1738) 206 A Gan- 
grene is a sudden, violent, and excessive inflammation . . 
and is no other than a beginning Mortification. 1789 W. 
Buchan Dom. Med. (1790) 577 Straining it too much might 
occasion an inflammation of the parts, and endanger a gan- 
grene. 1838 Thirlwall Greece 11. xiv, 245 A gangrene 
had begun in his injured limb. 1866 A. Flint Prim. Med. 
(1880) 52 Necrosis with decomposition.. i.s usually called 
gangrene, although this term is also often applied to forms 
of simple necrosis. 

fig- 

1602 W. Watson Quodiibeis of Relig. 4- State 41 These. . 
men haue bespattered with a most dangerous Gangrene, 
the whole bodie misticall of Christ. 1607 Middleton Five 
Gallants n. iii. D 4 b, It may growe to a gangrene in our 
credits and bee incurable. x6ia T. James Jesuits Downef. 
47 Jesuitisme from a Serpiga is become a Gangrasna, it 
naust therefore be cut of. 1633 Fuller Ch, Hist. i. iv. 

§ 21 But now (alas 1) the Gangrene of that Heresy began to 
spread it self into this Island. X738 Johnson Idler No. 22 
f 3 To the community . , corruption is a gangrene, 18^ 
Ht. Martineau Moral n. 66 Our pauper system . . the 
great political gangrene of England.^ x^6 Gladstone in 
Daily Nexus x June 7/5 If they [religious controversies] do 
not proceed to gangrene and to mortification, at least they 
tend to harden into fixed facts. 

8 , attrib. f Also quasi-ttt^. Gangrenous, 

1715 tr, Ctess Daunofs Wks 57 False Zealots, who cry’d 
out, that I was a Gangreen Member that was to be cut off 
fiom the re.st of the Body. X835 Browning Paracelsus iv. 
Poet. Wks. 1896 I. 53 Were your nature fit To be defiled, 
your eyes the eyes to ache At gangrene-blotches. 

Gangrene (gae-qgiih), v. [f, prec. sb. Cf. F. 
gangremr.} 

1. intr. To become mortified. 

x6i 4 in Crt. <5- Tunes Tvsnr. /(1849 1. 327 Pie bad a swelling 
in the thigh, which . . grew .so angry, that it gangrened and 
made an end of him, ^x63i| Seldkn Table-T. (Arb.) 42 
Your Leg will Gangreen within three days. X671 Milton 
Samson 621, 1707 Curios, in Hnsb. Card. 109 it prevents 

a Wound from gangrening. 1788 Burke Sp. agst. W. 
Hastings Wks, AlII. 323 U’hey made rods of a plant highly 
caastick and poisonous, .every wound of which festers and 
gangrenes. 1870 Daily News 22 Sept., Such was the pre- 
disposition to disease that the slightest wound gangrened 
and became incurable. 

fig. x6i8 Naunton in Fortesc. Papers (Camden) 74 The 
divisions and rentes which they plotted betwene the 
protestantes doe now begin to gangren among© themselves. 

2. tram. To bring into a state of mortification. 
The first two quots. possibly belong to sense i or to Gan- 
grened ppl. a. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. m. i. 307 The serutce oi the foot© Being 
once gangren’d, is not then respected For what befoi-e it 
was. X626 Bacon Sylva § 788 In the cold Countries, when 
Mens Noses and Ears are mortified, and (as it were* Gan- 
grened with cold, a 1673 G. Swinnock in Spurgeon Treas. 
Dav, cxli. s When he had by sin, and continuance in it, so 
gangrened his flesh, and corrupted himself. 1683 k. Snape 
A nat. Horse m. v. i la The Matter by that means is there 
stayed, and . .ulcerates and gangrenes all the passages of the 
Nostrils. 18x9 Shelley Cenex u. i, When the ru.st Of heavy 
chains has gangrened his sweet limbs. x868 Duncan tr. 
Figuier's Ins. World ii, 72 They have been known to reach 
the ball of the eye, and to gangrene the eyelids, 
fg. 1803 tr. if A mauds Lorimon II. 120, I have .. 
sworn that avarice had not gangreened your soul to the 
degree report had spread abroad. % 8 S 6 Pall Mall G. 2 June 
x/i.He is said to be free from that intense personal feeling 
which gangrenes our politics. 

Gangrened Cgss ggrfhd), ///. a. Also 7 gan- 
greeu^d, | f. Ganghekb : ci. ¥. gangren^.} 

1. Affected with gangrene. 

x6xi Cotgr. s. v. Dieut Vne Iambs de Dien, soe doe the 
canting, and blasphemous revues of France tearme a can- 
kered, gangrened, or desperately-sore leg. 1682 Dryden & 
hv.Te Dk. of Guise v. i, In which, indeed, they assert the 
public gCK>d, And, like sworn surgeons, lop the gangrened 
limb. x8x3 J . 'I’homsom Led. Infkm. 553 When a gangrened 
limb .. is cut off in the desad part, no hemorrhage occurs. 
x866 Ai.crfR Solit. Mat. 4 Plan iv. 254 The disease which 
the surgeons laid hare in his gangrened vitals and brain. 
fig'- X633 J[kr. I'ayixir Serm. 1. <1655) 270 These inclina- 
tions and evill forwardnesses, this dyscrasic and gangren’d 
disposition. 1799 J, Robertson Agric. Perth $54 l*hese 
individuals . . are the gangrened members of society. xSw 
Edin. Rev. I.. 467 The Sultan has lopped the gangrened limb. 

2. Belonging to gangrene. 

xyda Fai.coner Skipwr. ti* 434 Thus when some limb is 
seixed with gangren’d pains* 

Gangrouescemt (g»|grtne* 8 ?nt)^ a. [f. a® 
prec. *f -kscekt, J Becoming gangrenous. 

X828-32 in Weestsr ; and tn subsequent Diets, 
t Gaiigr©ids 5 e, v. Obs. rartr-K £f. Gangeene 
sk •¥ -izi.J intr . » Okmmm v. i. 

X397 A. M. tr. Gnilkm-mds Fr. CMrurg. 30/3 Tlie wounds 
doe putrifye and gangrmniae. 

' Giagrenous ^ Gangebne sk 

+ - 0 l». C£ F. (ifitbc.)*] 

1 . Huving the nature of gangrene, or affected 

with it 

xdx» WoooALL Smrg. Mode Wks. (ids®) 403 Such Pesti- 
lential Gangrenous s»ts after separate of tliemselves. xyssi 
AftauTWonr Rnim of Diet sqx Eruptions on the Skin, dark, 
liridjiJead-coIared and gangmnous* X809 Med. Jml. XXL 
455 The lungs were livid, with a gangrenous inflammation 
on their posterior |>art. x86s Roskin Sesame 7 We call it 
* mortification using the smme terra which we should apply 
toa gan|3'enotts and mcnrable wound. 
fig- *%S Taifs XXIL 047 Lombardy is a 
grenous limb of Austria. x8©o Butrott Reign Q. A nmeJ I L 
xfc. 270 As there Is a gangrene of the body ,, so is the intel- 
lect ofien taintwi by gangrenous spots, that fete.]. 


2. Resembling a gangrened spot (in colour). 

1824 Galt Rothelan 1 . i. iii. 25 His complexion became 
of a gangrenous yellow. 

Gaugriene, obs. form of Gangbene sk 
Gaiigril(l, var. Gangrel. 

Gangrinate, var. Gangrenate v. Ohs. 
Gangsman fgse-qzman). [f. Gang sbX -i- Man ; 
for the s cf. enftsman etc.] 

1. A dock-porter. 

X793 Wet Docks of Lond. 16 Gangsmen, these are porters 
stationed under the wharfingers. 

2. One who has charge of a gang of workmen. 

1863 Russell Diary North «5- South I. 192 One big 

slouching negro, who seemed to be a gangsman or something 
of the kmd, followed us. 1897 Westm. Gaz. 3 Feb. 2/1 
The post of gangsman or * mate ’ is thus a good one. 
t Ga’Hg-’feide- Obs. rare. =»GANG-DATa, 

1330 Pai-sgr. 804 At gangetyde, aux rommisons. 1630 in 
Descr, Thames (1758) 76 One Week before Gang-tide yearly, 
\>. attrib., 2 cs» gangdide gate. 
x^ Warner A^. Eng. v, xxiv. loS At Ewle we wonten 
..l‘o haue gud spiced Sewe, and Roste..At Fasts-eue pan- 
puffes ! Gang-tide gaites did alie Masse.s bring, 

t Ga'ng-toO’fcll. Obs. [Perh. a corrupt form of 
Gag-tooth.] A large projecting tooth, 

1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost, xiv, 7% Hell mouth in the old 
plates painted with great gang teeth. 1607T0PSELL Fourf. 
Beasts (1658) 153 Teeth whicn are called Fannee or Gang- 
teeth, standing out of the mouth .. are given for weapon and 
defence to beasts, and such are an Elephants. X673 k. 
Marvell Stoo him Bayes 34 In sign that this is Sooth, I 
bite it with my Gang tooth. 

Gaugue (gseg). Also gang. [a. F. gangue, 
ad. Ger. gang a vein or lode of metal, of the same 
origin as Gang sk^t see also Gangart.] The 
earthy or stony matter in a mineral deposit; the 
matrix in which an ore is found, 
i8m Gregor in Phil. Trans. XCIX. 196 The gangue is 
a white quartz. 1813 W. Philurs Outl. Min. <§• GeoL (1818) 
60 An earthy or stony substance which . . is termed the 
gangue or matrix of the metal or ore. 1871 Trans. Amer. 
Inst. Mining Eng. I. 95 Tlieir earthy portions we designate 
as their * matrix '^or ‘ gangue 
attrib. x87a Raymond . 5 Mines ^ Mining 22 Thoset 
ores bearing much gangue matter, .can easily be a.ssorted. 

Gangway (g2e*gw4r% ^ [OK. gangweg, f. Gang 
sb.^ -f weg W ay ; cf. G. {dxdX.) gangweg, ON. gang* 
mgr, Sw. gdng'vdgi^ 

1. A road, thoroughfare, or passage of any kind ; 
rarely, a Mane* opened through a crowd. Obs. 
exc. dial. 

c xooo fELFRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wfilcker 146/31 Actus, anes 
wasnes gangwej^. U ia, t we;^ra wasna gang weg. 1736 Lewis 
Hist. 'Thanet Gloss,, Gang-u^ay, a thorowfare, entiy, pas- 
sage. 1788 J. May Jrnl. f Lett. (1873) 99 Near this place 
was cut. .a vista through the forests. .lortyTeet wide. .mak- 
ing a magnificent gangway. xSoat Spencer in Naval Chron. 
Vil. 81 We got a gangway made among the ship^'s company 
for the Admiral to walk forward, z^o Antrim Down 
Gloss., Gang-Ofay, a frequented thoroughfare, 

2. A passage in a house or other building ; es^. 
a passage between rows of seats in a public edifice. 

170a Burlesque KEsirange's Quevedo 102 To thrust thro’ 
Doors, or some Gang-way.^ x8m Bnt. Husb- 1. 100 The 
bea.Ht-house contains standing for sixteen head of cattle, 
eight on each side of the gang- way. 1877 J. C. Cox Ck. 
Derby sh. 111 . 239 'I'he monument .. msed to !>© in the gang- 
v'ay of the nave. 1891 Times xo Oct. 11/2 The plan of 
filling up the gangways with stools cannot be commended 

b. In the House of Commons, the cross-passage 
about half-way down the house, giving access to 
the rear- benches, rarely fl. 

I’he members sitting above the gangway are the ministers 
and ex-ministers with such private members as profess more 
or less close agreement with the policy of the official leaders 
of their respective parties. 

X873 F. 1 . Scudamore Day Dreams 3 Counting the mem- 
bers as they passed the gangway. 1876 World V. No. 107. 4 
The applause, .was almost wholly confined to a handful of 
English Radicals below the gangway.^ 1886 Manch. Exam. 
X4 Jan. 5/6 Members unable to obtain places were incon- 
veniently crowded about the gangways. 

c. Bnild. (See quot.) 

^ x8a3p. Nicholson Build, Gangway*, in build- 
ing, the temporary rough stair, set up for ascending or 
descending, before the regular .stair is built, 

3. Naut. a. A narrow platform on deep- waisted 
ships, leading from the quarter-deck to the fore- 
castle, for convenience in walking from one to the 
other: »wGangboaed i, 

x688 Lond. Gas. No. 2317/x Our Commander, being, .for- 
ward by the Gang- Way giving his Orders, the Gun split 
and struck him down. 1748 A ns&n's Voy. i. iii. (ed. 4) 42 
Some endeavoured to escape along the gangways into the 
forecastle. 1797 N elson in A. Duncan Li/e (x 8r>6 ^ 42, 1 passed 
. . on the larboard gang-way, to the forecastle. 1863 Kingsley 
Hereto* v, A fighting gangway along the sides. 

b. A narrow passage left in the hold of a laden 
ship. X780 in Falconer Did. Marine. 

0 . The opening in the bulwarks by which persons 
enter or leave a vessel ; now more commonly the 
means of communication laid between this and the 
shore or another vessel. (Cf. Gang-board 2 and 
Gang-plank.) 

1780 Falconer Did. Marine, Gangway is also that part 
of a ship’s side, both within and without, by wliich the pas- 
sengers enter and depart. It is for this purpose provided 
with a sufficient number of steps, or cleats, nailed upon the 
ship’s side, nearly as low as the surface of the water ; and 
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sometimes furnished with a railed accommodation-ladder. 
1799 N^'-lson in Nicolas Z?w/, ^ Lett. U845) 1 . 5 The Master 
ran to the gangway to get into the boat. 1810 Spotting 
XXXV. 285 Captain La,ke came on deck, and came 
to me gangway. 1833 Marryat P. Simple ix, The whole 
ship’s company , had assembled at the gangways. 1848 Alb. 
Smith Tadpole xi. (1879) 105 The carts .. would have 
done for gangways at steamboat piers. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par. II. HI. 330 They came full soon To where the gangway 
ran out from the ship On to the black pier. 1877 Black 
Green Past, xxvii, Then we climbed up the gangway and 
reached the deck of the noble and stately ship. 

d. A plank along the bottom of a rowing-boat 

( rr Gang-bo AKD B.) 

1871 L. Stephen Playgr. E%m xiii. (1894) 304 The cor- 
pulent elder, who rowed when boats had gangways down 
their middle. 

e. To bring io the gangway \ *to ptinish a seaman 
by seizing him up to a grating, there to undergo 
flogging* (Smyth >Shr//t?r.f Word-hk. 

s8i5 in FakonePs Diet. Marine Burney)i 

A (See quots.) 

1776 Pmes. Min. Carnub. ^21 Gangway. When a Fissure 
or Lode is excavated in the backs or former upper workings 
of the Mine, it is sallered with boards, and tne_ deads are 
thrown there. however, if they leave room suffleient for the 
workmen to roll .stuff, or walk upon them from one Shaft to 
another, they call it a Gangway. 1824 Mander Derbysh. 
Miner's Gkss.^ Gangnoay is the horkontal passage made in 
the Mine, along which the Bouse is conveyed to the tail end 
of the siiaft. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss. ^ Gangway^ a 
main level, applied chiefly to coal mines, 

5 . attrib. and Comb. : gangway- bridge, -ladder 
(see quots.) ; gangwaymau, one in charge at a 
ship*s gangway (in loading) ; gangway netting, 
in war-ships, the netting with which the gangway 
between quarter-deck and forecastle is fenced, and 
in which some of the hammocks are stowed. 

1791 R. Mylne Rep. Thames ^ Isis 53 Upon this weir, 
a sloping ^gangway bridge, with double railing, should be 
constructed so as to go across the Bridge. 1883 W. C. 
Russell Sailors* Lang.^ Gangway-ladder-^ a ladder over 
the side by which a ship i,s entered. x88m Standard 2d 
Aug. 3/7 A man should have watched the case and given 
orders to the *gangw^man. 1805 in Nicolas Disp. Nelson 
(1846) VII, 194 The ^gangway netting and hammocks 
completely shot to pieces, 

t Ga'ng-weelc. Obs. [OE. gangwuee, f. Gang 
sk'^'^wuce Week ? cL G. gangwoche, Sw. ghng- 
veckay ON. gangdaga-vika^ Rogation week, in 
which the Gang-days fell. 

cxoooAgs. Gosp. Markxvi. x-\marginy^\?>^esX on hunres 
dsej innan basre gang-wucan. 1530 jPalsgr. 809 In the 
gange weke, la sepmaine des rouuaysons. 1553 tr. Bezds 
Admon. ParlU (1566) D b, In the gang weke, when banners 
and belles.. rangeth aboute in many ^aces. ax^^t Jewel 
Om Thess. ( 1611 ) istg They haue vsed in Rome, in their 
generall processions in gang week to goe to these seuenhils, 
*607 Senol. Disc* <(^st. Antickr. 11. vi. 76 What meaneth 
else their decking of crosses in gang-weeke ? 1656 Blount 
Glossogr. s.v. Rogation weeky In the North of England it is 
called Gang wedk from the Ganging, or going on proces- 
sion [etc.!. 1730-6 in Bailey ^folioj ; and in later Diets. 
Ganimede, -medean. : see Gany-. 

Ganister (gsemistoi). Also 9 gannister, 
-ester, [A local word of unknown origin.] A 
close-grained siliceous stone from the lower coal- 
measures in Yorkshire, ground down to form 
furnace-hearths, etc, (See also quot. 1 881.) 

1811 [see Crowstone 2]. 1839 Glover Hist. Derby I. 53 
Crowstone or ganister. i88x Raymond Mining Gloss,.^ 
Ganistery a mixture of ground quartz and fire-clay, used in 
lining Bessemer converters. x£®3 Vorksk. Archseol. Jrnl, 
VIll. 158 Alderman Clark noticed . , among broken gan- 
nester, what seemed a curious stone. 1889 Q. Rev, July 
X42 The lining used was SheflSeld ganister. 

llGanja {gaemdsa). Also 9 ganga, ganjab, 
gunja. [Hindi gdnjhd.] A preparation of Indian 
hemp {Cannabis saiway variety indicd)y strongly 
intoxicating and narcotic. 

1800 Wellington Suppl. Desp. (1858) II. 162 No manner 
of duties or customs was allowed to be exacted from any 
article brought into camp, excepting country-arrack, opium, 
ganjt^ or bhang, and toddy, *836 Hockley Pandurang 
Hari III. xii. 343 They produced their ganga and opium, 
and began to smoke. 1^5 Stocqueler Handbk. Brit. India 
(1854) 345 They smoke tobacco, as also ganjah iDannakis 
Jndice^ to a great extent. in Yule Hobson- JoisoHy 

Gunja, *893 Thnes 18 Nov, 3/6 Ganja is an excitant of the 
most powerful description leaning to violent crime. 
tGaitk. Min. Obs—^ (See quot.) Hence Ga’nlcy 
a.y containing or resembling ^ gank 
*747 Hooson Mined s Diet. Iivh, Ganky a Soil lying in 
some Veins of a very Red or Yellow colour, sometimes 
Branching and Spreading itself in small Strings or Joynts 
to the Rachill, by which Signs it is very probable^ a yein 
may be discovered ; some Veins are naturally much inclined 
to it, such we call Gankey Veins. Ibid. Sy b, The Joynts 
in it are of a red Colour, or gankey. 

Gaim, obs. pa. t, of Gin v.y to begin. 
Gaimard, obs, form of Gannei?. 
t Ganue, Z'. Obsr'^ [ad. L. ganmrt to bark.] 
intr. To bark as a fox. Hence t Ga-nning vbl. sh. 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 100 The Harts fear the 
canning of Foxes. Ibid. 175 The Latins have a proper word 
for the voice of a Fox, which is, Gannio Gannire^ to Ganne. 
+ Ga'lllieker. Obs. An alehouse-keeper. 

CX380 R. Brunnds Handl. Synne 2453 (Dulwich MS.) 
Gannokerys [F. cauersin ; R. Brunne erron. tauuarsynsy 
which this scribe app. associated with taverne\ and vsurexis ; 


|>ese arn lucyferys perys. *424 Proclam. Mayor of Norwich I 
m Promp. Para. 186 notCy That all Brewsters and Gan- i 
nokers selle a gallon ale of the best .. for xd. ob, ^1440 
Promp, Parn. 185/2 Ganneker (S* ganokyr). 

GanneH (gsemen). Mining, pdial. pron. of 
Ganging rA] (See quot.) 

1:883 Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining, Ganneny a hoard down 
which coals are conveyed in tubs running upon rails. 

Ganner, Gannester, var. Ganger, Ganister. 
Gannet (gsenet). Forms: a. i ganot, 5 ganate, 
-ette, 6 gannett, (gannard), 8 ganet, 6- gannet. 
jS. fi-6 gante, 6-9 gaunt (e, 6, 8 gant. [OE. ganot 
str. raasc., is cogn. with Du. genty MHG. ganis;, 
gen% str. masc., OHG. ganazgo (^MHG. gan^e) wk. 
masc., all meaning ‘gander*:— OTeut. types ^ganitOy 
ganoto{ny f. the same root as Gander. The Teut. 
word was early adopted in Rom. ; the OF. form 
gante may be the source of the /3 forms in Eng,] 
The Solan goose {Sula bassana). 

a. Beowulf 1862 Offer ganotes baeS. a tooo O. B. Ckron. 
an. 075 pa wearS eac adraefed. .Oslac of earde. .ofer ganotes 
baeo. c 1450 M. E. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 202 Ganates grece. 
a 1490 Botoner (Nasmith 1:778) in Ibi nidificant aves 
vocatae ganettys. 1556 W. Towrson in Hakluyt V oy. (1589) 
123 We got certaine foules like vnto Ganniirds. 1570 Levins 
Manip, 88/4 A gannet, hied, fene lops. 1603 Carew Cornwall 
34 a, Certaine birds called Gannets scare ouer and stoup to 
prey vpon them. t688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 263/1 The 
Cornish <3aunet, called also a Skua. 1766 Pennant Zool. 
(1768) 1 1 . 482 The Gannets are birds of passage. 1802 Bingley 
Anim. Biog. (1813) H. 358 The Gannet, or Solan Goose. 
184^ Darwin Voy. Nat. (1852) 457 The gannets sitting on 
their rude nests gaze at one with a stupid yet angry air. 

)S. <^1440 Promp. Para. 186/1 Gante, hyrde, bistarda. 
a 1529 Skelton P. Sparowe 447 The gaglynge gaunte, and 
the churlysshe chowgh. 1546 Bale Eng. Notaries i. (1550) 

32 b, Yet droue she out all the gantes or hystardes there, yf 
their churche legende be true. 1600 Hakluyt Voy. (1810) 
III. 195 A great white foule, called of some a Gaunt. 1780 
A. Young Tour Irel. I. 348 They judge of the shoal being 
there by the Gant, a bird that pursues the fish. 

Gannister, var. Ganister. 

[Gaimok, spurious word due to misreading of 
the proper name Talbot in Henry of Huntingdon. 

The best text of Langtoft’s AF. chronicle'has the name as 
Galbot\ later texts corrupted it mto gannocy ganmk\ R. 
Brunne took it for an appellative, prob. supposing it to 
mean * standard ’,as it is explained by Hearne and Matzner. 

<ri33o R. Brunne Ckron. (1810) 113 Steuen .. In Herford 
fulle stoutely his gannok has vp set.] 

Ganoceplialan (g0emi?se*fal^). [f. mod.L. 
ganocepkal-us (f. Gr. *^avos brightness + 
head) + -an.] A fish of the extinct order Gam- 
cephaJa (so called because their heads were covered 
with shining bony plates). So Ga.2ioce*plialous a.y 
belonging to this order, 

1865 Owen in Geolog. Mag. II. 6 Ganocephalous and Lahy- 
rinthodont cranial bones. Ibidy The ribs.. were better 
developed than they are in Ganocephalans or in modern 
Batrachians. 

Ganoid (gaemoid), a. and sb. [a. F. gano'ide 
(Agassiz), f. Gr. *f 6 .vo% brightness + see -OID.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of a fish-scale: Having a smooth shining 
surface, from being covered with a layer of enamel. 

1854 Owen in Circ. Sc.y Organ, Nat. I. 46/2 The ganoid 
plates . . are . . more close set. *873 N icholson Palasont. 307 
Ganoid scales . - occur also in some of the Bony Fishes. 

2 . Of a fish : Covered with polished bony plates 
or scales ; distinctive epithet of an order of fishes 
(mod.L. Ganoidei). 

1847 Ansteu Anc. World iv, 62 The first of the two 
groups, that of which the sturgeon and the bony pike are 
characteristic, is called Ganoid. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. 
iv. (1878) 83 It is in the fresh water basins that we find 
seven genera of ganoid fishes. 1876 Page Adv.Text-bk. 
Geol. xviii. 343 Of the fishes the majority are still placoid 
and ganoid. 

B. sb. A ganoid fish. 

*830 G. Roberts Did. Geol.y Ganedds ov GanoidianSy 
Dr. Agassiz’s second order of fehes. 1859 Darwin 
Spec. xi. (1878) 308 The ganoids stand intermediate between 
the selaceans and teleosteans. 183® A. H. Green, etc. Coal 
iL 52 All the modern Ganoids, with the exception of the 
sturgeon, are fresh-water fish. 

Hence OanoLdal a. = Ganoid A. 2. Ganoi'deaxr 
a. and sb.y Gauoi'diau a. and sb. — Ganoid A. 2 
and B. 

1839 GanoTdians [see Ganoid B]. 1841 H. Miller O. R. 
SandsL iv, 73 A fourth order, the Ganoidean or shining- 
scaled order. 1854 — Sck. ^ Sekm. xxiv. (1857) 527, 1 formed 
my first imperfect acquaintance with the recent ganoidal 
fishes in 1836, 1861 Geikib in Gd. Wards Feb, 75 There are 
still some representatives of the ganoidal type of fisE 
G^tHOixi (gas*ni7|in). Also -ine. [f. Gr, yayo-s 
brigMness + -IN.] (See quot. 1872.) Also attrib. 

1859 Tox>j> Cycl. A nat. V. 481/b The edges of its * Lepidine ’ 
layer do not remain in contact with the ganoin layer, 187a 
Nicholson PaUeont. 307 CSanoid scales, composed of an 
inferior layer consisting of bone covered by a superficial 
layer of hard polished enamel (the so-called ‘ ganoLne *). 

GainoniS^tiC (gaup’malsit). Min. [f. Gr. ya- 
vcofxa brightness + -LITE. (Named by Nordenskiold 
1876.)] A silicate of lead and manganese, resem- 
bling tephroite, but with high lustre. 

1878 Min. Mag.^ II. 149 New minerals from Longban *• 
Atopite . . ganomalite, jacobsite. 

Gansa, gansaw, ohs. forms of Ganza. 


•fUasiseL Forms: 5 gaTOLncelyCe, gawn- 
cel(y, gaunsell(e, 5, 8-9 So. ganseli. [ad. OF, 
ganse aillie garlic-sauce, i. gansOy jansey app. met- 
ing some kind of simg.o {jause also occurs, riming 
with satice) + aillie some kind of derivative^ from 
ail garlic. In later Fi.Jance d'^atilx is used in the 
same sense. ] A garlic sauce, used esp. for goose. 

c xe^Teo Liber Co corum {x%dd) 29 Gawncel for f>e gose. Take 
garlek and grynde hit wele forj?y [etc.]. CX430 Two Cookery- 
bks. 23 Hennys in Gauncelye. — Take hennys an roste hem, 
take mylke an Garleke an grynd it. xepls^Catk, Angl. 152/1 
Gavnselle, applauda, 

b. Jig. in proverbial use. 
i;i45o Henryson Mor. Fal). x^Thy goose is good, thy 
gansell sowre as gall. 1721 'Ks.hVi Scot. Proa. 30 A good 
Goose, but she has an ill gansel. 

GaDSli, var, Ganch Ohs. 

Gant, gaunt (gant, g§ut), Ak. [f. next] 
A yawn, a gape ; gaping. 

1313 Douglas Mneis vi. viiL 36 The soundis hrak with 
gasping or a gant. 17.. The Gkaisi 4 When the lang 
drawlin' gaunt, an’ drow.sy ee, Shaw't hed-time come. 1826 
T. Wilson Noct. A mbr. Wks. 1855 1 * They, -put up their 
hand.s to their chafts to conceal a bit gaunt. 

Gant, gamit (gant, ggnt), w. * 5 *^, Forms : 6, 9 
gant, 8-9 gaunt. [? repr. an OE. *gdngttany freq. f. 
gdnian to yawn : see Gane z/.] intr. To yawn, 
gape. 

1513 Douglas AEneis in. vlii. 144 Quhen he list gant or 
blaw, the fire is bett. 1715 Ramsay Ckrisfs Kirke Gr, u. 
xviii, Ilk weary wight Was gaunting for his rest. 1790 Burns 
* Kind Siry Tae read your paper through ' 4 Thi.s mony a day 
I’ve grain’d and gaunted, To ken [etc.]. *8x8 Scott H rt. 
Midi. X, I never ask what brings the Laird of Dumbiedikes 
glowering here . . day after day, till we are a' like to gaunt 
our chafts aff. 1886 Stevenson Kidnapped xxvi. 272 When 
he gants hi.s last on a rickle of cauld stanes, 

Hence Gamting, gawnting, vbl. sb. 

1568 Skeyne The Pest (i860) 12 Canting of mowthe. iS 97 
Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 53 Of the which commeth ganting, 
rifting, winds. <21605 Montgomerie w. PolwaH 

346 All groome.s, when thou greits, at thy ganting bee agast. 
1850 Wkistle-Binkie (Scot. Songs) (1890) il. 11. 54 Awa wi' 
your gaunting I 

Gant(e, obs. form of Gannet- 
Gantelet, obs. form of Gauntlet. 
t Ga*ntellage. Obs.-'^ In 7 gauutellage. 
[app. related to OF. ganiier Gantry, as OF. chan- 
tellage to the parallel form chantieri\ (See quot.) 

*6*1 CoTGR., Droict de Chantellagey gauntellage; or a 
certaine fee due vnto some Lords for the Gauntries whereon 
wine, thats any way to be sold, doth stand. 

Gantlet, obs. form of Gauntlet. 

Gantline, erroneous form of Girtline. 
x88a Nares Seammiship (ed. 6) 6x Put one gantline on 
each sheer head. 

Gantlope (g3e*ntl<?ap). Now rare exc. in the 
more corrupt form Gauntlet 2 . Forms: 7-8 
gant(e)lop, 7 gantloop, 8 gaxmtlope, 7~gant(e)- 
lope. [corruptly a. Sw. gatloppy MSw, gatu-lop 
(f, gata lane, Gate sbA -h lopp course). 

ON, had gpiuPidfry explained as a thief punished by 
running the ^gantlope The Sw, word prob. became known 
in England through the Thirty Years’ war j the equivalent 
gassenlaufen is found in Ger.] 

A military (occas. also naval) punishment in which 
the culprit had to run stripped to the waist between 
two rows of men who struck at him with a stick or 
a knotted cord, rare exc. in to f passy run the 
gantehpe. 

1646 Shaftesbury Diary xi Apr. in W. D. Christie Life 
(1871) I. 34 Three were condemned to die, two to run the 
gantelope. 1656 Blount Glossogr. y Gantlope {Ghent Lope). 
a punishment of Souldiers, first invented at Ghent . . ana 
therefore so called. *706 Luttrell Brief Rel. (iBs?) VI.^ 
The regency of !&xony. .caused. .400 to run the^antlope, for 
not doing their duty. 1749 Fielding Tom yones vn. xL 
Others [said] that he deserved to run the gantlope, i7S<5~7 
tr. Keyslefs Trav. (1760) 1 . 175 In the Piedmontese service, 
every offence of this nature is punished with the gantlope. 
*807 J. Milner Martyrs i. ii. 51 They were ordered to run the 
gantelope between the hunters, .and were severely lashed. 

trasisf. and jtg. *649 T. Ford Lus. Fort. *2 Being now 
exposed to run the Gantelope of the Worlds censure. 1655 
Fuller Ch. Hist. x. i. § 25 This Petition ran the Gant- 
lop throughout all the Prelaticall party. 1662 Petty Taxes 
55 When a new Invention is first propounded , . the poor 
Inventor runs the Gantloop of all petulent wits. <3x694 
Tillotson Serm, (1742) 111 . 140 We cannot hut wonder .. 
that in running the gantlope of a long life, .we have escaped 
so free. *747 Gentl. Mag. 233, I ran the gantlop thro' a 
number of soldiers to an obliging landlord. *754 Richard- 
son Grandison VI. xxv. To run the female gauntlope. *785 
Drinkwater Hist. Siege Gibraltar (1786} 329 They were in 
this manner obliged to pass the gantlope of our fire. 1804 
J. Larwood No Gun Boats 8 We must re-run the gantelope 
of our Bounties and Recruitings. *836 Edin. Rev. LXIV. 
71 No doubt he ran the usual gantelope of jokes. 

Gantry, gauntry (gse-ntri, g^ntri). F orms : 
a- 6“9 gantree, 7 gatmtrie, 8-9 gatui-, gawn- 
tree, gauntry, 7- gantry. {pi. used as w^^.) 
8-9 gauntress, -trice. [Of doubtful origin ; app. 

f. Gawr + Tree ; but this may be an etymolo^z- 
ing perversion of OF. ganiier (i4tli c. in Du Cange 
s.v. cantarium)y var. of chantier (:— med.L. can- 
idriuiti) gantry.] 

1 . A four-footed wooden stand for barrels. 

1 0- *574 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 251, ix hogesheads in 


GAMYTE. 


48 


GAB, 


t!i«btittrle wltb the gaatrees and traves there. i6jx Cotcsb., 
Stilling, or Gamitne for Caske to stand on. 
1674-91 Ray iyi C. H^i:>rds 30 A Gauntry, *724' Ramsay 
3 'Iisc. (1733) 1 . 105, L .paid him upon a gantree As 
hosder wives should do. «i774 Fergusson HaUoxvfmr 
Poems (1845) 13 At Hallowfair where brouster,s rare Keep 
guid ale on the Gantrees. 1816 Scott Old Mort. yiii, The 
housekeeper., is neither so young nor so handsome as to 
tempt a man to follow her to the gauntrees. 18. . Mather 
Songs 17 (Sheffield Gloss.) Our brewing tulw and gantries 
are over turn’d all. 1893 Pkei- Spen Valley 282 Great 
gauntries where were,, once stored multitudes of barrels of 
the strong ale. 

1807 . 1 * Haix Trav. ScoH, I. 226 Gauntrice fso they 
call the wooden frame or stand on which they place their 
barrels, when they are to be tapped). (ai8is Grahame in 
Hone Everyday Bk, (1827)11. 1179 The frothing bickers.. 
Are drained, and to the gauntress oft return. 

2 . A frame or platform for carrying a travelHng- 
crane or similar structure. 

i8io HttU ImprmK Aci 54 Any.. frame gantry or other 
article. i 85 i Times y Get., There were two travelling- 
cranes on the gantry over the bridge. 1882 Engineer 24 
Feh. *33/2 Alongside these docks is a gantry, on which 
work steam cranes, 24 Sept, 515 The scheme 

adopted was to erect a high gantry supj^rted by towers on 
either bank. 

teitrib. 18S9 G. Findlay Eng. Railway 79 The fitting 
shop at Crewe turns out about nine signals per week, iii- 
cluding composite or bracket and gantry posts. 

Hence (from the R form) ©aumtress v. trans.^ 
to mount on a beer-stand. 

i8ia W. T'mnmx Ansier P* vi. axiv, Gawntress’d round 
each ruddy fire about, Hogheads of porter . , spout Their 
genial streams. 

0an5eM^ -5©11 : see Gaiotield. 

•hGanyie. Sc. Oh. Forms: 5 gan^e, gayn- 
ybid, 6 ganye, gan-, gen5i©, 6-7 gainyie, -50. 
[Of obscure origin ; there was an Irish gatnne of 
similar meaning. Du Cange s. v. quotes an 

undated gloss .. hasta vel jaculum, lingua 

GallicHi", but the word is not known in OFr. 

A supposed X4th c. example often cited (from AUsantider 
293) is j^ob. a mistake ; ^)a&gamus of the MS. should prob. 
be corrected into not into jeazMi/r.} 

An arrow, or similar missile, e$p. a crossbow- 
bolt. In late use chiefly in the alliterative phrase 
gttn and ganyie. 

c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. viii. xxxvii. 59 Willame ofFDowglas 
thare wes syne Wyth a sprynpild gaynyh6 throw the thd, 
c 1470 Henry Wallace x. 816 Weyirstuft thai ar with gwn 
[and] gan^e off steill. 1300-20 Dunbar Eoems Ixxviii. 4 So 
ssair the magryme dois me mensie, Perseing my brow as ony 
gaii^ie. 1535 Stewart Cron. ScotL 1 1 . 19 The citie . . he did 
assaiH, With gun and gangie, u!:x^98RoLLOC{t On 3 These. 
ii. 5-8 (1606) 76 Commes he on with this worldly armour, 
gunnes and gainyies, I aske of thee ? 

GaxiymedLe (gmmimJd). Also 6 ganymedes, 
d-7 gaiiimed(0, (7 genymade). [ad. L. Cany- 
mMes^ a. Gr. TavvpdiSijs a Trojan youth, whom 
Zeus made his cupbearer.] 

1 . A cupbearer, a youth who serves out liquor ; 
humorously, a pot-boy, 

2608 Middleton Mad 'World xu i. Shall I be bold with 
your honour, to prefer this aforesaid Ganymede to hold a 

t late under your lordship’s cup ? x6^ Cowley M isc. , Grass^ 
opper 8 Nature .selfe's thy Ganimed. 1693 Congreve in 
Dryden's Juvenal Szt. xi. (1697)291 A raw unskilful I.ad.. 
At once my (^arver and my Ganymede. 1826 Scott Woadsi. 
iXf The cavalier, .arrested the progress of the retiring Gany- 
mede. X84X Fmtck L X01/3 Ia> 1 Ganymede appears with a 
foaming tankard of ale, 1878 H. M. Stanley Dark Cant. L 
vii. 153 The fcaming jar is ready, and the dusky Ganymede 
attentive, 

2 . A. catamite. ■ I 

xSlgx pRBaVALL Sp. Pkl.t Puio, a ganymedes, Cymudm. 
1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor, 568 A yoong beard- 
less© Geaymade whom he loved. 0 !i64£^Drvmm, of 
Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) $$, I crave Ibou wilt be 
pleas’d, great God, to save My sovereign from a Ganymede. 
X708 Motteux Ea/fe/ais V. (1737) 217 Ganymedes, Bar- 
dachoes, Huffiers. 

3 . The name given to the largest satellite of the 
planet Jupiter, 

1868 LodCYER OmillemifPs JfTeawms (ed, 3) ayt. 

t daayiaedeaiL [i L. Camymid$-m 

pertaium|j to Ganymede + -AJf.] One who follows 
the practices of a ganyroede (see Gahtmips 2). 

^*603 Harsnet Pep, Impmt. x6o Pandaw^ GaaimedBans, 
Enhaunsei^ of Lust, 

O-anyiagale, ol». form of Gamkoam. 

Gaaaa (gmmzi.). Also 7 gams^ eymmw. [app* 
Godwin took the word from the reading of the 
old edd. of Pliny N. M, X. jocii ; see quot idoi.J 
Oim of the birds (called elsNswhare * wiM sw^as**) 
which drew Domingo Gonmies to the moon in the 
romance by Bp. R Godwin (sm qhot a 
C160X HotXAifD Plhy L «8r The there, be all white ; 
but l©rt»e of feodle than from 'Oth«r : aii^d tee th» be 
called Ganaft.l a 3b(% 3 [Ooowi»t| mem im ike Afhme (idp) a/ 
All my Gimsa% were not oC«aiffi€i«t strength m carry Mm. 

I Hd, 4x My W iMcwpi' Mmick n. Dm* 

dedm vil »o» Others. .havecwiJectured a possibuity ofbeing 
conveyed dwouf h the air by the help of fowls ; to 'roich pw- 
pwe me fiction of teOtnia% ii the most idtasant and prob- 
ate* »%*. Ba Halc /awfe World h % 7. 3!4d Men, who, as if 
upon Domingo GotaMw M» engine, they had Iwn mounted 

S his Gaa»w from the Moon to the Bmpymll heaven. 

4 ’BmtmMmi, 11. ii. 78® They are but idle Dream* and 
Fimdes. And amvow stwkiy of the Gaams. x668 H* Moan 
ihhv 1 .s3Jt O that' -we iavwoticm of the G««w« were 


once perfected, that I might make my first Visit to our 
Neighbours in the Moon I 18x3 [see Cuneal a.\. 

0aol (d^^il), Gaoler {d^eGhi), variant spell- 
ings of jAih, Jailee, In British official use the 
forms with G are still current; in literary and 
journalistic use both the G and the J forms are 
now admitted as correct, but all recent Dictionaries 
give the preference to the latter. 

G-ap (b'sep), shO Also 4-6 gappe, 6-7 gapp. 
[a. ON. chasm (only in the mythological name 
Cmnungagap), wide-mouthed outcry (Sw. ga-p. 
Da. gab open mouth, also opening, cha.sm) ; &b. 
related to ON. and Sw. gapa, Da. g^ie to Gape.] 
Any opening or breach in an otherwise continuous 
object ; a chasm or hiatus. 

1 . A breach in a wall or hedge, as the result of 
violence or natural decay, 
c 1380 Sir Ferumh. 4089 So hard© hay hrewe agen pe wal 
..And succh a gappe pay made her-on. Ibid. 5164 To he 
gappes \prig, holes] bub h^^y come, c 1400 Rom. Rose 4023 
Rise up. .And stoppe sone and delyverly AUe the gappis of 
the hay, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 186/1 Gap of a walTe, inter- 
vallum. 1523 Fitzhekb. Htisb. § 141 Or to fynde a gap or 
a sherde in his hedge. 1584 Vestry Bks, (Surtees' 16 For 
niendinge a gappe in the churchyard wall, .ij d. Eng. 

Gilds (1870) 434 No man shall make yates or gapes in the 
common feild. 1666 Bunvan Grace Ab. F S 4 » i it 

were a narrow gap like a little doorway in the wall. X7ia 
Addison S/ect. No. 315 f 14 Satan, after having long wan- 
dered upon the surface, or outmost Wall of the Universe, 
discovers at last a wide Gap in it. xSai Shelley Boat on 
Serchio 82 I'hose green harbours Farmers called gaps, and 
we schoolboys called arbours. 2843 Lever y. Hinton xxii, 
We came to a low stone wall, through a gap of which we 
passed. 

fiH’ ^S9S Shaks. yohn in. iv. 32, I will, .stop this gap of 
breath with fulsome dust. 

t b. Phrase. 7 'o stop tim gaps with one hush : 
* to kill two birds with one stone to accomplish 
two ends at once. Obs. 

XS46 J. Heywood Proof. (1867) 78 , 1 will leame, to stop two 
gaps with one bashe, 1638 Sanderson Serm. II. 97 This 
common usage of the phrase, as it well preserveth the 
.sence, so doth it also (that I may stop two gaps with one 
bush) justifie the truth of this charge in my text.^ 
f 2 . Jig. An opening or breach by which entry 
may eflected or attack made ; more rarely of a 
way of escape. Ohs. 

2^ in Strype Bed. Mem. II, ii. App. Q. $6 Many good 
men.. study to devise good laws., so., a great many., 
labour to defeat them ; aiM as the common .saying is to 
find gapps and starting holes. 1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl, 
Hist. (1619) 60 Lest that thereby men be troubled and a 
Gaj^ left open to the malice of Sycophants. x6^ Sir R. 
Knightley in Fortesc, Papers (Caradcai) 196 Which is in- 
terpreted a gapp for an escape if any can be made either by 
mischeife or money, a xfiaiS Preston Breastpi. Love (16311 
315 Ibe standing still and not hastening to the gappe, xyaa 
De For Col. Jack (1840) 286 No gap own wh^e we could 
have the least apprehensions of any evu breaking in upon 
us. X756 in I’einple & Sheldon Hist. Northpeldf hfass. 
(1875) 294 We humbly beg of you.. to guard us in our 
husbandry , .and that we may not be a gap open as in times 
past. 

Tb. esp. in phrases. To stand in the gap : to act 
as defender. To open a gap ; to give access, aflord 
passage or opportunity. To stop a gap : to close a 
breach, secure a weak point, prevent attack. Obs. 

XS3S CovERDAi.K Ezek. xiii. 5 They stonde iK>t in the 
gappe.s, nether make they an hedge for the house of Israel. 
Ibid, xxii. 30. c 1 555 Harfsfield Divorce Hen. VIII 
(Camden) 273 So dangerous a matter it is to open once the 
gap to errors and heresies, x^ Spen.ser State Irel, Wks. 
(Globe) 621 A Such a gapp ot mtscheif lyeth open therby, 
that I could wish it were wdil stopp<M. i;^ Thvnns 
Am'madv. (1875) 51 To stoppe that gappe, I will answerc, 
that Chaucers woorkes haue byn sithens printed twycc. 
*631 Gouge God's Arrmm i. $ 4$., 77 When there is none to 
stand in the gap, how should his wrath be stayed ? 1664 
J. Kevmor Dutch Fishing \n Phenix II. 325 To open the 
Gap of Traffick, and to make fulness of Trade, c x68o Beve- 
ridge Serm. <1739) IL xx6 As if it opened a gap to all 
manner of lk:entio«»nes», 17S7 G* Washington Lett. Writ, 
x88^ I. 508 The inhabiiaxits see, and are convinced of this, 
which ii^ea each family afraid of staunding in the gap of 
danger. 

t o. A gash or wound in the body. Obs. 

Iissi^oo Lammt. Virgin Mary in Chester PL (Bhaks. 
Soc.) XI, 2C8 To see my some y have grete peyue. In hys 
bresle so grete a gappe ys. 154X R. Copland Gnydotis 
Quest. Chimrg. N uij k The ,ix. place is vpon the eares 8 c 
gappea of depe woundes. x6oo Fairfax Tnsso xt. xlv, 
Through Ms right eie Ckwrindaes seu’nth shaft went Aad ha 
his ne^e broke forth a bloodie gap. 

4 . A notch; a small break or opening in an 
edge or surface. How rare. 

Ralsor. 2a4/* Gappe in a knyfoit haehr. X50X [see 
Hard «. 20I. e X645 Howaix Lett. (iSpa) 1. 3x6 'Datt Jews . . 
wkeu they kill any Creature . . cut the Thrcmt with a Knife 
Without a Gap. x668 Colfeffrr 8 : Cols Barikol, Ami. 
Man. IV. vL 34« There is observed in that place a Gap or 
Chink, i%3 J. KotLANO Memuf. Meted 1 1 . 257 The pinion 
of the axle . ^^acaning t© the gapat 1D . .sinks orrises in the slit. 
tSS4 Bower St Soht De Bary^s Phaner. 443 The piassages 
are..shoit, and rel^ively broad, and may more properly be 
termed gaps or taavMe®, 

f b. A notch or slit made ia a swanks beak, as 
a private mark, Obs. 

*SS8-p Will qf W. Tedtes (Somerset Ho,), My mmo 
mark of the two© g^pos and the Staple. m Line* 
M ^ <?• (tBoy) V, One Swaane marik of the 'Gapp with 
the Penney aam in aft M the neve ade* 


5 . A break or opening in a range of mountains ; 
a pass or gorge (very common in O.S.). 

*555 Eden Decades 350 Ouer the sayde byght you shall 
se a great gaj^pe in the motmtayne. 1709 Addison Tatler 
No. 161 F 8 Two great Gaps that led thro’ this Circuit of 
Mountains. 1788 M. Cutler in Life., yrnls. 4* Corr. (1888). 
I. 403 We passed the narrows or gaps of two ranges of hi-di 
mountains. x8i6 J. Bigelow in Ne%v-Eng. yrjtl, Med?^' 
Surg. V, 323 From this town a road has been cut, passing 
through a gap of the mountains to Portland. 1847 Parkman 
Oregon Tr. (1S72) 180 We reached the gap, wliich was like 
a deep notch cut into the mountain-ridge. 1890 Boldrewood 
Aimer's Right xv. 153 An ugly lot to meet in one of those 
narrow roclcy gaps, as they call them, over the line of ranges.i 
b. With defining word : water-gap, one which 
is deep enough to serve as the course of a stream 
{Cent, Diet.) ; wind-gap (sQe quot. 1889), 

1779 D. Livermore in Coll, Hew Ifampsk, HistSoc. (1850) 
V i. 314 This morning the troops . , pass the Windgap, so called,' 
for its being the only pass for a number of miles through a 
long chain of mountains, 1877 A. B. Sylvester A/&, HortL 
N. y. 60 A water-gap, forming a natural gateway through 
the mountains. 1889 J. B.Whitnev United States 223 Gaps 
. .in which the depression in the ridge is not sufficiently deep 
to give passage to a watercourse axe known as ‘ wind-gaps 
C. local. (See qiiots.) ' 

182$ Brighton Commissimeri Act § 62 Gap, a road or 
descent from cliffs to sea shore. iS 58 Atkinson Cleveland 
Gloss., Gap. an opening at the Bank-top through which a 
path or track winding up the steep Bank-side finds its way 
on to the open moor. 

d. A hole or chasm in the ground. 

X696 Whiston Tk. Earth iv. (1722) 381 Its old Fissures 
were open’d, .and sufficient Gaps made. 1840 Dickens 
Barn. Fudge ii, Great hoIe.s and gaps had worn into the 
soil, being now filled with water from the late rains. 

6. An unfilled space or inteival ; a blank or 
deficiency; a break in continuity. 

1603 Shaks. Mach. ni. i. la If he had beene forgotten, It 
had bene as a gap in our great Feast. 1670 Milton Dist, 
Eng. H. Wks. (1847) 4S3/2 Were it not for leaving an 
unsightly gap so near to the beginning, I should have judg’d 
thi.s Labour almost superfluous. x^S J. Pynchon in 
I. Mather If. Philip's War (X862) 237, 1 could be heartily, 
glad if we were able to spare some men, but. .nine men out 
of this T'owne . . midtes a great gap. 1690 Locke Hum., 
Und. m. vi (16951 250 In all the visible corporeal Worl^ 
we see no Chasms or Gaps . . the descent is by easic Steps,, 
and a continued series of Things. X7S4 Richari >son Graudi- 
son L ix. 51 In that long |:ap of time as he called it. X77X 
N. NicHOLL.s Corr. w. Gray (1843) 1 found the gap 

between Froissart and Comines, and longed for Monstrmet. 
x8s3 Sir H. Douglas Milit. Bridges (cd* 3) 85 A part of 
the bridge projecting from each bank, and a gap in the 
middle. 1865 Kingsley Lett. <1878) II. 214 His death is to 
me a great sorrow-— a gap in my life which A feel and cannot' 
fill. X874 Sayce Compar. Phitol. vi. 236 There is no break, 
no sudden gap in nature ; all follows in a regular unbroken 
order. 1892 Law Times XCIL 145/2 The gap cu the walls 
caused by the removal of the portraits. 

b. Phrases. To stop^ to Jil {in or «/), td 
supply a gap ; to make tip a deficiency, supply a 
want, fill a vacant space. 

1523 Fitzhekb. Hush. % 146 A woman can nat get her 
lyuynge hone.stIy w*- spynnynge on the dystaffe, but it 
stoppeih a gappe. 1548 Hall Chron , AC Hen. VI, 175 All 
though thei daily lost people . . yet their numbre was re- 
stored, and the gappe euer filled. 1655 Sir E. Nicholas 
in N. Papers (Camden) 11 . 222 He has already hindred 
5oo*C .which would stop many a gapp now, it may be more 
then 3cxx>“ will at another time, xyxx Swift Lett. (1767) 
III, 217, I make a present of it [money] to .stop some gaps. 
X776 F. Bull Let, 28 Oct. in Wilkes* Corr, ( 1805) V. 85 , 1 only 
mean to .stop the gap for the present. X835 THiRLWALLCreeof 
I. V. 131 Invented merely to fill upa gap in chronology. 1845 
Maurice Mor. <$• Alei. Philos, in Encycl. Metrop, II. 653/1 
Theology would be.. brought in to supply gaps in tlie 
system which philosophy had tried toconstruct. xStpFroude 
Or<!rrxix. 31 1 He had a few levies with him to fill the gaps 
in the old legions. 

t c. Used to render L. hiatus. Ohs. 

X706 Pork Lei. to Walsh 22 Oct., To come to the Hiatms, 
or Gap between two words. 

7 . A breach or wide divergence in character or 
sympathies. 

x^7 Buckle Civiliz. I. vxL 458 Such is the great gap 
whicn separates the public men of our time from those who 
flourished under that bad system. 1876 Freeman Norm.- 
Cong. V. xxiv. 495 There was.. a gap between him. and the 
mass of his flock and Clergy. 

8. teckn, (See quot. and 

1873 G F. B. Shrllky Workshop Appliances vi. 190 
A ^ap is an expedient for . . enabling a lathe to take iii 
pticles^ of much greater diameter . . without materially 
increasing its weight or general dimensions. 

9 . attrib. and Comb., as gap-way, (objective), 
gap-stopper ; gap«bed latke (see quot) ; gap- 
liTinter, one who in riding to hounds makes for 
the gaps, instead of riding straight; gap-lathe 
•^gap-bed lathe \ gap-net {^obs.\ a net placed 
across a gap (cf. gate-net) ; f gap-wide a., gaping 
■wide open; gap-window (see quot.), 

1884 Knight Diet. Afech, IV. 375 *Gap.bed lathe, one 
with an ojietimg in the bed or shears to allow a larger object 
to be turned. 187* Daily News 26 Mar., Though a man . . 
should hunt properly, a woman need not be a.shamed of 
being a * '*’gap-hunter*. 1879 Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 
280/3 *Gap-lathes find •employment chiefly in small work- 
shops. x^ Health Exhib.Catal. 118/2 Powerful Double- 
geared Gap XAth«L self-acting and screw-cutting, vpej 
Philip Quarll (x8i6) 28 An animal . . which be had found 
taken in one of the %ap-nefts. 1758 J, Eotty Diary 
(ed. a) 1x5 The Lord honoured me with a post of being one 
of te three '*'^gap-®t>oppars on thft occasion. 1857 S. Osborm 
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Qmedah xix. *^7 We swept thrcwigli another ^gapw'ay in the 
hills. 1583 STAxynuRST 11. (Arb.) 51 1 )owne we beat 

cure rarnpiers, our towne wills *gapwyd ar opned. 1874 
Knight Mcch, 1 . 942/1 *Ga^-wh%doWy a long and 

narrow window. 

I^p sh^ [Cf. Gafp Blowing 

ike gap : blowing the gaff, giving informalicm. 

.18*1 ..F. ’Rga^' Rmi etc. i. xxiv,. 557 ■ He should 
like to smack the bit without blowing the gap. 1 

Gap (giep), rare. [f. Gaf a. intr. 

To break at the edge ; to become jagged or 
notched, b. trans. To make notches in. dial. 
See also 'Gaffed. 

1847-78 liALtiwELL, to notch, to jag. South. 1864 
Reader May 688 Iron was preferable to steel. Steel 
gapped and lost its edge. s88i in Isle of Wight Gloss. 

Hence Ga'pping vH. sky Z. breaking into notches. 
,,1683 Ey«i,.yn Diary 13 July, The gapping too of the razor, 
and cutting his own fingers, 'was a little strange, , 
■oGapare/obs. Sc. term oC'Gafer. ■ 

Gape (g^^P)j Also 6 Sc. gaip, S gape's), 
[f. Gape v.] 

1. The act of opening the mouth ; a yawn. 

1535 Stewakt Cron, Scot. III. 466 The fox.. with niony 

f irne and gaip- . nuikis debait als lang as that he ma. 1745 
U Graves Eupkrosyne (1776) I. 70 Now a gen’ral gape 

f oes round, And vajiiours cloud each sleepy head, i&d-y 
. Berksfoko Mis. Hum. Life (1826' vn. xviii, Balking 
a ^od gape, by forcing your lips close together, 

2. An opea-raouthed stare ; a gaze of wonder or 
curiosity. 

1660 Fisher Rusiicks Alarm Wks. ^1679) 306 Thou hast 
hung thy Reader up in the Air, and there left him among 
Gapes and Stares. 1768 Woman of Honor n, 83 Paintings, 
Starnes, monuments .that so vulgarly satisfy the silly super- 
ficial gape of travelling sight-mongers. 1863 Mrs. C. Cuarkk 
SkaJis. Char. v. 118 A sea-port town— the inhabitants of 
which appear to have more leisure for gape and gossip than 
any others. 1870 Daily Nmts 4 Oct,, Numerous English 
tourists, bound for a gape at the battle-field of Sedan. 

b. jpg. A state of eagerness or wonder : also in 
phrase upon the gape. ? Ohs, 
tjiz Addison Sgect, No. 452 r 3 The Mind is not hene 
kept in a perpetual Gape after Knosvledge. 1713 Stf.Klr 
Engliskm. No. 24 158 The chief skill is to keep them still 
upon the Gape. 1793 A. Young 'Rrav. Frmice (1794) L 8, 
I have been upon the full silly gape to find out things that 
I had not found before. 

S. The gapes ; a. A disease in poultry, etc., of 
which frequent gaping is the symptom. 

X799 Med. frul. 1 1 , 204 There is a dls.;ase prevalent among 
the gallinaceous poultry in this country, called the gap.s, 
1864 inteU. Observ. No. 33. 107 Every keeper of poultry is 
acquainted with the ‘gni>e.s , 1886 Lo. Walsingh m & 

PAYNB-OALnwEy Shooting L 158 The most destructive 
disease prevalent among partridges is that which is com- 
monly known by the name of the * gsqieB 

b, kufmr&usly. A fit of yawming or staring, 
ttSxs Jane Austkn Persuas. xx. Another hour of music 
was to give delight or the gapes, as real or affected taste for 
it prevailed. 1840 Halisurton Clockm. Ser. ni. iii, What 
gave me the gapes was the scenes [at the theatref. 

4 . The expanse of an open mouth or beak. 

1766 Pennant Zoi?/. <1768) II. 246 The gape of the bill, 
when opened, is near two inches from tip to tip. 1774 
Golosm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VI. 214 The narwhal, however, 
has a much narrower gape than the great whale. 1829 
Glover Hist. Derby I. 169 Pike ..The gape of the jaw is 
wide. 1864 R. F. Burton DaJwme I, 38 He opens his gape 
like a fledgling to its parent. 18^ Pall Mall G. tB 
12/1 Hawks . . remarkable for the size of their gape and the 
shortnes.s of their beaks. 

b. The part of the beak which can be opened ; 
the line of commissure of the mandibles. 

X833 R. Mudik Feaih. Tribes Brit. Isles 1 . 28 From 
the gape of the bill to the eyes a black streak extends. 1883 
Martin & Moole Ferteb. Diss. 93 Each .so-called mandible 
is hard and horny at its tip, but becomes softer near the 
angle of the gape. tSB6 W. VV. Fowler Vearto. the Birds 
83 The gape of the mouth furnished with strong hairs, 

c. (See quot. 1848.) 

1848 Craig, Gape^ in Conchology, an opening in multiimlyes 
and bivalves when the valves are shut. 187$ Hoxlev & 
Martin Eiem. Biol. xi. 104 At the edges of this *gape* 
of the shell [of the fresh water miussel] the thickened margins 
of a part of the. .mantle become visible. Ibid. 105. 

5. A rent or opening of any kind. 

1658 A. Fox Wnrtd Surg. i. iii. 7 Thereby the wound 
comes to its old gape and sliape. 1853 Johnston Nat. 
Hist. E. Bord. 1 . 251 This hurries along as the gape 
deepens, and becomes, at every step, more declivous. 18^ 
Westnu Gaz. 22 Apr. 3/2 She breaks off her thread with an 
energetic pull, and thus overstraining her last atitch causes 
in time an unseemly gape in Uiat seam. 

b. Nani. The principal crevice or crack in 
shaken timber. 1867 in Smyth SmlcWs Word-bk. 
Gape (geip), Forms: 3-4 gnpen, 5 gapyn, 
6 Sc. gaip , 9 dial, go (e) ap , 5 - gape. Also 3 ( once) 
pa. t. geapode. [a. ON. gapa to open the mouth, 
gape, Sw. gapay Da. MDu. and mod-Du. 

gapeuy MLG. gapen, MHG. and G. gaffen to gape, 
stare. The word is not found in Gothic, and its 
further relations are uncertain ; Skr. jabh-y Zend. 
Jah' to yawn, gape, have been compared. In Eng, 
dialects there is some confusion with Galf v. 

^ An OE. *gapian may have existed (cf. early ME. geapede 
in quot. a 1225, which may represent a Mercian form with 
a- umlaut), but is not recorded ; in the gloss */*rt»f<e»,5eape’ 
(Wr.-Wulcker 471/14), which is given in some Diets, as an 
example of this verb, panda is abl. of pemdm adj. In three 
passages Chaucer i^MUlePs T. 25S, 65s ; 2>vf/. v. 1133) 


three of the best MSS. give cdpe instead of gape. This is 
prob, to be referred to LG. kapeny WlA.G. kapfeny kaffen-y 
OHG. kapfin. to keep watch or outlook, a word not related to 
G. gajfen, but early confused with it.J 

1, inir. To open the mouth wide, esp. in order to 
bite or swallow anything. Said also of the mouth. 

c 1220 Besnary 506 Dis fis.. 5 anne him hungreS he gapeS 
wide. « 3;22S St. Marker. 9 He .. ^eonede Bodl. 

misprinted 3eapede3 mid his widegeneow uppon 

ire. x3 . . Sir Bmes^ lA.) 2763 5 enande & gapande on 
him so, Ase he wolde him swolwe ]>o. c 1330 IVill. Palerm 
2372 pe werwolf . . as a wod be.st went hem a-^ens, Gapand 
ful grimii. 14 - . Tundale's Vis. 149 Her mowthes wer 
wyde, pai gapud fast. 1530 Palsgr. 560/2, I gape, as a 
beest dotbe that entendeth to byte, whiche holdeth his 
mouthe open afore. 1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 294/x 
Such Fellows . . are fed with Roasted Pigs and good Ale 
as long as they can gape. 1710 Steele & Addison Tailer 
No. 257 p II Opening their Mouths as wide as they could 
gape. 1821 Lamb Elia Sen i. My First Playy Heads that 
gape, and grin,^ in stone around the inside of the old Round 
Church of the Templars. 

PYoverbicU phrases. 

1546 J- Heywood Prov. [1867) 17 He that gapeth till he 
he fed, Mate fortune to fast and famishe for honger. xSyy*" 
87 Holinshed Ch?VM. (1807-8) H. 389 A man ought not to 
chide with a foole, nor gape over an oven. 1709 Brit. Apollo 
11 . No. 62. 2/2 She will gape like a Pig on a Spit, 
b. iransf. of earth, hell, etc. 

0 X37S Sc. Leg. SainiSy Egipciane 541 J>ar'for me wonderis 
. . l>Rt )>e erd gapand wyd, me swelyt nocht. c 1460 'J'oovneley 
Myst, vii. 205 U’hen shall hell gape and gryn. 1535 Cover- 
Dale Isa. V, 14 I'herfore gapeth hel, and openeth hyr 
mouth marvelous wyde- 1693 Drvden Ovid's Met. 1. 
Gape, .Earth, and tliis unhappy wretch intomb, 1705 Berke- 
ley Cave of Dunmore Wks. 1871 IV. 507 This.. water runs 
hut a little way ere the rock gapes to swallow it. 1850 
Tennyson In Alem. Ixx. 6 A gulf that ever shuts and gapes. 
C. Of a fnvalve : To open the shell. 

*577 Northbrooke^ Dicing (1843) -l^he crab presently 
putteth a little stone into the oyster as he gapeth. 1712 Ad- 
dison Sped. No. ^3 F9 An Oyster, which lay in the Neigh- 
bourhood of this Drop, chanced to gape and swallow it up. 

d. Used jocularly for to open 

1607 Miooverox Michaelmas Term 1. i, He was here three 
days before the Exchequer gaped. 

e. trans. To open (the mouth) wide, f To gape 
out : to emit with open mouth, rare. 

1608 Armin Nest Ninn. (1842) 32 So shee, forgetting 

modesty, gapte out a laughter. Hooke MIcrogr. Z04. 

Beyond the.se were two indented jaws DD, which he opened 
sdde-wayes, and was able to gape them asunder very wide. 
1892 H. Hutchinson Fairway I si. ji A man’s head gaped 
its mouth to ask. .what young Quarrell wanted there. 

2. intr. Of material objects, wounds, etc. : To 
open as a mouth ; to split, crack, pait asunder, 

1577 B. Googb HeresbacFs Hnsb. (1586)11.87 After the tenth 
of June, when the ground gapes with the heate of the Sunne. 
160S Hou-and Pliny II. 593 The Tyburtine stones , . if the 
heat of summer take them, they will gape and be ready to 
cleaue in sunder. 1688 R. Holme Armoury ni. 398/1 A 
Stitching Quill . . is an instrument by means whereof a wound 
that gapeth is drawn together, or stitched up. x8z8 Scott 
F. M. Perth xxii, Think’st thou. .that, .the wounds of the 
slaughtered corpse will gape ? ^utsh Sailor's Word- 
bk. a v.y The seams gapie, or let in water. 1882 Vinks tr. 
Sachs' Bot. 799 If this portion (of the root] is split, the 
parts generally gape concavely outwards. 

S. To gape on or upouy now more commonly To 
gape at : to stare at with open mouth, to gaze upon 
in curiosity or wonder. 

c 1290 S. Bug. Leg* 1 . ic 8/56 On hire gapede alday 
swy}>e muche fme here., for hire continaunoe was wonderfui, 
1514 Barcl.ay Cyt. li- Uplemdyskm. (Percy Soc.) p. xliv, 
Upon the sewer well mayst thou ga^ and gape. 1581 
Sidney ApoL P’oeirie (Arb.) 67 What is it to make folkes 
^pe at a wretched Begger, or a b^gerly Clowne? 1621 
Burton Anat. Mel. 11. ii. vi, iii. (1651) 299 The dog and 
hare, wolf and Iamb, .stood all gaping upon Orpheus. 1755 
Smoli.ett Quix. (1803) II. 6 Like a country villager gaping 
at rarities which he had never seen before. iSS^Tenwson 
Blame 451 Levaine gaped upon him As on a thing miracu- 
lous. 1^5 Manch. Exam. 12 May 5/3 The larger the town 
the more ready are people to gape at new sights, 
b. absol. To stare in wonder or admiration. 

1377 Langl- P. pi. B. X. 41 Tho that feynen hem foils . , 
And do men for to gape, c *386 Cuauckr PltUePs T. 287 
This Nicholas sat ay as stllle as ston, And ever he gaped up- 
ward into the eire. c 1394 P. PI. Crede 156 And whan y cam 
to bat court y gaped aboute, 1530 Palsgr. 560/2. I gape.. 
I loke stedfastly upon a th^mg. 1646 Sir T, Browne 
Bp. IV. L iSi Man . . was not meant to gape or looke upward 
with the eye. laxyoo Song in Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) 
1.88 There's braw lads in Eamslaw..Wha gape and glowr 
with their eye, At kirk when they see my Marion. 1751 
Eliz, Carter Rojnbler No. 100 fa They may not gape, 
and wonder, and stare. 1830 Cunningham Brit. Paint. II. 
xpS When the wonder of the town began to abate, the 
country came gaping in. 

4. To gape after or for (also t f upost ) : to be 
eager to obtain, to have a longing for (something). 

<1x340 Hampole Prose Tr. (181&) 41 As if boa ware 
abydande or gapand after sum qwent stinringe. a 1420 
Hoccleve De Reg, Princ.XiizB Fulle many men kno we I that 

f ane and gape After some fatte and riche benefice, c 1460 
'ORTESCUE Abs. 4- Lkn. Mon. xx. fxBSs) 156 Importune 
suters wilgape vpoo suche reuersaouns. a 1533 Ld. Berners 
Gold. Bk. M. AnreL (1346) Cy h. It is no tie we thyng that 
men gape for hygh aiid fraylle thynges. 1600 Holland 
Livy xxK. xh (1609) 768 He gaped at (L-petens] the honour 
of finishing the same [war]. 1638 F. J unius Pumt. Ancients 
190 The hasenes.se of a minde that gapeth for niching but 
money. 1672 Marvell Carr. cc. Wks. 1872-5 II. 397 The 
greedy appetites of those who have been so many years 
gaping after this profit. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 3 F 7 Mul- 
titudes . . who awake in the morning, vacant of thought, with 


minds gaping for the intellectual food, which some land E& 
sayist has been accustomed to supply. X827-4B Hare GuesSss 
Ser. n. (1873) 540 It is not solely in the Gospel that people 
out into the desert to gape after new spiritual incarnations«' 
b. with inf. : to desire eagerly to do (somethmg)l 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter xV\l. s Glottery, hat . . is ay gapand 
■to tidee. 0x440 facoPs Weil (E. E, T. S.) ago Whan onre 
lady com to |>*s munke . . he gapid for to haue of here 
lycoure. 1561 T. Norton Calvin’s Inst. li. 98 If they finds 
the spring hed of the euell within •themsefues, why gap© 
they to finde out foreine causes. 1635 Pagitt Christiauogr*^ 
222 Some others who gape to sw’allow up an<i make a prey 
of that little which remaineth. a X3r48 Pitt Ep. to Spence 
22 Studying his looks, and watching at the board, 
gapes to catch the droppings of my lord. iSiS Sporting 
Plag. XLVI. 122 Lincolnshire friends.. are gaping with 
mouths wide open to have their curio.sity satisfied. 
f o. absol * ; also trans. ^gape after. Ohs. 

1552 OKimm. Fruitf Serm.Xtyjfi xot^yl pray God geuf! 
vnto vs such hartes, that we may be content to Hue in our 
calling, and not to gape farther. 1^7 Tottel’s M isc- (Arb^ 
258 For whiles you knew I was your own, $0 long in vaine 
you made me gape. ,1588 T, L. To Ch. Rome 1$ 
Your .. brethren, which walke .. gaping the comm ing m 
a second Messias. 

f 5. To gasp from pain, beat, etc. Also, of the 
dead, to have the moath open. Ohs. 

X352 Minot Poems vii. 135 Was noght, Francei^ 
with j>i wapin Bitwixen Cressy and Abuyle? Whare fu 
felaws Hen and gapin. 1398 Tkevisa Barth. Be P. R* 
xviri. xlviii. (1495) Bog They byshadow themself with thefote 
whan they lye gapyng on the grounde in stronge hete of the 
sonne. ? a 1400 Morle Arth. 1076 He gapede, he groned 
faste, with grucchande latez, ffor grefe of l?e gude kyng. 
c 1500 Lancelot 1090 One to the hart the spere goith throw 
the scheld, T'he knychtis gaping lyith in the feld. 1535 
Stewart Cron, Scot. 11 . 185 Richt scharpe schutting on ilk 
syde mycht be sene,Quhen mony grume la gaippand on the 
grene. axsyz Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 260 Tho 
Gray Freiris gapped, the Blak Frearis blew, the Preastis 
panted, and fled. 

6 . To yawn, esp. from weariness. 

Now rare in southern Eng. and in literature i common 
collog, in midland and northern districts. 

0x440 Promp. Parv. iS6/x Gapyn, Aft?, 1530 Palsgr 
5^/1 'There is never no man that gapeth but other he is 
wery or he lacketh somwhat. 16x9 R. W este 'Bk. Demeanor 
77 in Babees Bk. 293 To gape in such unseemely sort, with 
ugly gaping mouth. Is like an image pictured a blowing 
from the south. 1647 R. StapyltoN Juvenal xS6 He, at the 
sight of supper, wont to fall A yawning, gapes and gapes, 
and that is all- X707 Reflex, -upon Ridicule 134 He gapes 
in the Theatre. 1729 Swift Lady’s JmL 42 She stretches, 
gapes, unglues her eyes, And asks if it be time to rise. ^ 
b. To gape away : to pass (the time) in yawning. 
1883 Harped s Mag. Apr. 699/2 We scarcely saw a soul 
except a few. .loafers gaping away the weary hours. 

7. To bawl or shout. Ohs. exc. died* , 

1579 Fulke Ileskins* Pari, 356 He gapeth and cryeth ©uf 

vppon Oecolampadius. x6o8 Middleton Fam. Love t. ii. 
Peace, good Gudgeon, gape not so loud. 1687 Miege P'r* 
Did. II, He ever gape^ when he speaks, it crie toujours^ 
gaatid il park. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Geeapy to gape. Also 
to bawl or talk loudly. 

8 . The vb.-stem in Comb*, as gape jaw ; also 
gape-eyed a* (see quot.) ; gape-gaze v. dial, intr,, 
to gaze with open mouth, or with eagerness ; gape- 
scene, ? nonce- wd. (see quot.). 

X855 Chamifjr My Travels II, x. 164 There is not a window 
which has not one of these gape-scenes (Balconies!. 1863 
Mrs. Oaskell Sylvids L. (ed. 2) I. 249 T* rnost part </ 
gills as has looks like hers are always gape-gazing to catch 
other folks’ eyes. 1876 Brou'^ning Shop 7 What gimcracks, 
genuine Japanese ; Gape-jaw and goggle-eye. the frog. X889 
Century Bid., Gape-eyed, in herpet{ology 1 , naked-eyed; 
Imving apparently no eyelids : as, xhe: gape-eyed skinks. 

Gaper 6 St. -are. £f- prec. +• 

-FSUj . 

1. One that gapes ; one that stares or gazes in 
wonder or curiosity. 

a 1637 Jonson Biscov. Wks. (Rtldg.) 748A The Taber- 
lanes . . of the late age, which had nothing in them but the 
scenicall strutting, and furious vociferation, to warrant them 
to the ignorant gapers. 17x1 Addison Sped, No. 47 F 3 
The Dutch, .hang up. .what they call the Sign of the Gaper, 
that is, the Head of on Idiot dressed in a Cap and Pfells, and 
gaping in a most immoderate manner. X835 Lytton Rienzt 
I. IX, The pope’s notary hath set up a great picture in the 
Market-place, and the gapers say it rebates to Rome. 1864-5 
Knight Passages Work. Life IL i. 5 Gapers from the 
country stood wonderingly upon the Parade. 

-f b. One who gapes or longs for a thing. Chs. 
1559 Mirr. Mag., Worcester xiv, And for my goodes and 
liuinges wer not small The gapers for them bare t he world id 
hand [etc.). ^ a x^yz Knox Hist. Ref, Wks. 1846 I. 35* 
Maister Gavine Hammiltoun, gapare for the Bischoprik of 
Sanctandrois. 1593 Q* Kt-iz* tr. Boeth. (E. E. T. S.) 9 Paulin 
the consul .. from the gapers [L. Aiantimn] Jawes I drew. 
1628 Wither Brit. Rememk iv. 727 More gapers for the 
wealth Of such as dy'd. 

2. Ornitk. a. The open-bill (see quot. 1871 ). 
rare, b. One of the Eurylmmidoe ? a broad-bill. 

187X Darwin Descent of Man IT. 2x7 The Gaper ([A nasto- 
mus oscitans) of India. 1884-5 Riverside Nat. Hist. (x 883 ) 
IV. 463 I'he blue-billed gaper {Cymbirhynchus macrorhyrt- 
cAw).. is found in Sumatra and Borneo. 

3. (See quots.) 

1828-32 Webster (citing Pennant, but it is not in P.'s J?r/A 
Zool.), Gaper, a fish with six or seven bands and tail un- 
divided. [i86x Couch Brit. Fishes X. 195 From this pecu- 
liarity k was that among the Greeks it {SerrannsCabrillal 
obtained the name of . . Channos,or the Gaper J x&BgCetii. 
Bid., Comber, the Serranus cabrilta, also called . .gaper. . 

4. A bivalve mollusc of the family Myiiiae, the 
shell of which is open at one end ; also gaper-shdl* 
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sSss Fobbes_ & Hanley Brit Mollnsca I. 360 Myatim. 
The Gaper Tribe. - . The popular appellations of * Gapers * 
3»ay be applied to the whole tribe. 1868 Wood Hmms 
without H* V. 98 The common Gaper Shell {Mya arenarict)^ 
so called because one end of the shell gapes widely. 

Hence f Ga'peress, a female gaper. 

b66o Hexham Nether- Dutch Dictj A woman Gaper or a 
■g^resse., 

Gape-need (g^^'psfd). Also 6-7 gaping seed, 
f 7 gapes-seed. [f. Gape sb. ox v. + Seed 

1 . la sarcastic phrases To seek, buy, or so'iv gape- 
.^seed : to stare gapingly at a fair or market, instead 
of transacting useful bttsiness. 

1598 Florio, a nfanare . . to go idly loy tring vp and downe 
as we say, to go seeking for a halfepenie worth of gaping 
seede. Summers Last t'^ii/Wks. (Grosart) VI. 

144 If a fellow . . Should all his life time go from faire to 
faire, And buy gape-seede* hauing no businesse else. 1673 
O, W alker Bduc. 395 They sow But gape seed which being 
harvested yields them a goodly crop of wonders. 1694 Boor 
Rohm Aug., And by that means, .They for their GaTOs-seed 
do pay dear. - x^^a Koran i. in (jDublin) 

VI, 81 The nine diays wonder had sown its gape-seed long 
before. The novelty grew stale. 1856 N. ^ Q, and Ser. 1 . 362 
Plenty of persons were * sowing gape seed^ at them. 1877 
N, IV, Dine, Gioss, s.v., ‘ She’s gone to Brigg Stattus to saw 
gape-seed.’ 

2 . Something stared at by a gaping crowd ; also, 
the act of staring with open mouth, 

at'jQo B, 'E. Dict. Cant. Crmv, Gape-seed, whatever the 
gazing Crowd idly stares and gapes after; as Puppet-shows, 
fete.] any thing to feed the eye. 3725 in Neiv Cant Diet, 
1852 i( 2 , Retf, Mar. 431 When was gapeseed ever too gross 
for gulping asinine cockney curiosity ? 1876 Miss Yonge 
Womank, vii. 55 Ilie National Gallery well gone through, 
and mi treated as gape-seed, is a key to volumes of art. 
1879 Times 29 May, Of the French team, Rayon d’Or came 
in for the most gapeseed. 

b. One who stares with mouth, 

51885 Sportsman 23 June 2/4 (Farmer) The ring was sur- 
rounded by a fairly strong crowd of gapeseeds. 

Gaping sb. [f. Gape v . + -ingI.] 

1 , The action of the verb Gape in various senses. 

c 1374 Chaucer Booth, ii. metr. ii. 24 (Camh. MS.) Crewel 
sauyne deuowrynge al that thei han getyn sheweth oother 

f apynges, <5x4^ Promp, Parv. 386/* Gapynge, hiatus, 
iacio. isBx Mulcaster Positions xv, (1887) 70 Those ,, 
that be cumbred with much gaping and yawning. 3€i9 
M. Boyle in Lismore Papers Ser. 11, (3887) II. 237 In 
Dublin there is much gapeing at Cashelles death. 1722 De 
Foe Moll Flanders (3840) 279 The lady-railHner paid dear 
enough for her gaping after the queen. x822-34 GoocTs 
Study Med (ed, 4) IH, 33a The particular kind of pandicu- 
lation, to which the first of these movements gives rise 
being called Oscitancy, Yawning or Gaping. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par, II. in, 287 The painted dragon head that ye 
Bote now Grin at Jove’s temple door with gapings vain. 

2 . A deep opening or chasm in the earth. %Obs. 
*5319 Tohstall Serm. Palm Sund (3823) 70 Curtius. .was 
contente for sauyng of the cicie of Rome . . to leape into a 
gapyng of the earth. X603 Knolles Mist. Turks <1638) 281 
They found such a deep and wide gaping of the rocke be- 
twixt them and the enemy.^ 1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth 1. 
148 As we shewed before in explaining the chanel of the 
ocean, it left a gaping in, the middle, or an abyss-chanel, 
as I should call it, atyex. Lisle Husk (17^2) 27 Ibere 
was not a piece of earth to be seen . . but it had large 
goings in lit. 

3 . attrib., as fgaping-seed (see Gape-sebid) ; 
gaping-stock, an object of open-mouthed wonder 
ipd. ^zing-<,laughing-siocJt), 

18x7 Godwin Mandanlle 11 . ii. 40, I was to be a gaping 
stock and a scorn to all the young volunteers. 

Gaping (g^‘‘p^9% as prec. + 

That gapes, in various senses of the verb. 

X588 Shaks. Tit. A. n. iiL 249 Who art thou that lately 
did’st descend, Into this gaping hollow of the earth ? 1607 
Topsell Pour-f. Beasts (1658) 365 He met with a gaping 
Lion. 3683 Kennett tr. Erasm, on Folly 81 To be deafened 
with the noise of gaping boys. 36197 Dryden Virg, Georg, 
m. 439 Hov'ring there, With gaping Mouths, they draw 
prolific Air. 1730 Swift Corr. Wks, 1841 11 , 636 We see 
Cato, and Brutus . . as they really were, and not such as 
the gaping multitude of their own age took them to be. 3749 
Johnson Fan. Hum, Wishes 48 Few know the toiling 
statesman’s fear or care, The insidious rival and the gaping 
heir, 1854 Woodward Moliusca ii. 246 Bivalves are said 
to be ‘ close * when the valves fit accurately, and * gaping ’ 
when they cannot be completely shut. 3872 Darwin 
Emotions ix. 236 No determined man probably ever had an 
habitually gaping mouth. 3884 Public Opinion ix July 30/3 
The people’s representatives are made to stand like gaping 
fools before the universe. 

Comb. 3670 Brooks Wks. (1867) VI. 303 Gaping-mouthed 
men are noted for fuols by Lucian* 

Hence with open mouth ; eagerly; 

ama2edly, f Also, with hiatus. 

xKfz Buchanan Detect, Marie Q, Seoties G if, Sche that 
quhilere gapingly sought for euery small breath of stis- 
Dicioun against her husband of her awne accorde offreth 
mm a Ipuer, 3373-80 Baset AI&, B 1343 1 ’o coiae wordes 
so in his style that vowels meete together gapingly. xSxa 
L. Hunt in Exam, 14 Dec. 785/1 Ho has not been aceus* 
tomed to be. .so gapingly at a Stevenson Sib 

mrmlo oV. (i8$6) 43, 1 h«rkened to it fey the hour, gapingly 
hwkeuea, and let my cigarette go out, 

GamEJi a. mre“*K ff. Gap* A-fe 

-I8E cl Having a tendency to gape* 
x%3 J. Strothers AutoHog vl Poet Wks, I* 79 0th«3» 
wm mouthsi rather gapish. May fee steuding stock stdL 
Gapiltd (gapt),,///. a. Also' 7 gapk [f* Gap 
sbP or 87 . 4 -mj 

L,, Haying:,, the, edge ,notche<l, or sarated. 

*3^ Tuww Herbm it xm Clakfbly . . bath leues lyk« 


mintc.. diuided or gapped lyke a saw. 3607 Rowlands 
Guy, Earl Warm. 5 His broken Launce, gapt Faulchion, 
batter’d Shield. 1655 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. ki. vi-xviii. 
IX. ii. (1662) 294 If the Workmans Tools be blunt or gapt, no 
work can be well done, till a new edge be set on them, 1765 
Sterne Tr. Shandy If Mrs. Wadmanhad given 

him a cut with a gap’d knife across his finger- 38. . Lowell 
Kossuth Poet. Wks. (1879) xoi When gapped and dulled 
her cheaper tools, Then she a saint or prophet .sends. 

Jig. 1754 Richardson Grandison (1781) I. xvii. iii, I will 
never meet at hard-edge with her ; if I did - . I should be 
confoundedly gapped. 

2 . Broken through at intervals ; full of holes or 
breaches. 

1854 H. Miller Sch. «§• Schm. (1858)238 Its bulging walls 
and gapped roof| that showed the Bare ribs through the 
breaches. 3864 (Jarlvle Fredk. Gt. IV. t2i Closing its 
gapped ranks. 38. . Tennyson Def. Lucknmu 42 Take aim 
at their leaders — their masses are gapp’d with our grape. 

Gappy (gse’pi), a, [f. Gap sbJ + -y i.] Full of 
gaps or deficiencies. 

1846 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. VII. 11. 377 They will have a 
weak and gappy crop. 3848 Ibid. IX. i. 26 Exceedingly thin 
or gappy [hedges]. 3885 Academy 20 June 433 The text is 
uncomfortably gappy. 3893 Sat. Rev. 25 July ns/r in a 
certain limited and gappy sense we should imagine him to 
be tolerably well read m the most modern literature. 

Gaps, obs. form of gapes pi. : see Gape sb. 3 a. 
Ga‘p-stead. Obs. exc, dial, [f. Gap sb.'^ + 
Stead r^.] An opening in a wall or hedge, left 
for convenience of passage. 

3644 Slingsby Diary (1836) 132 Making good our ground 
we became at last masters of theirs, but lain to seek it thro 
Gapsteads and places of disadvantage. 3653 in N. W. Line. 
Gloss. (1889) s.v„ That the said Lorence make a sufficient 
yate into the little field and that he raise his gapstead [etc.]. 
1876 Mid Yorksh, Gloss, s. v. Gap, A gateway is often called 
a gapstead. 3883 A Imondbziry Gloss . , Gapstead, an interval 
in a field wall intended for a gate, or merely used for the 
passage of cattle. 

Gap-toothed a, [f. Gap tAI + 

Toothed.] Having the teeth set wide apart. 

In quot. 1700 substituted for Chaucer’s 
3567 Golding Ovids Met. vni. xo8 b, Where seeking long 
for Famine she the gaptoothd [3584-7 gagtoothd] elf did 
^ie. 3577 Hellowes Guenaids Ckron. 321 Antoninus 
Pius was of an high stature, thicke bearde, white, rare and 
gap-tothed. 1700 Dryden Pref., Wks. (Globe) 501 

The broad-speaking gap-toothed wife of Bath. iSoa Lamb 
Lett. (1888) I. 393 Those rotten-jawed, gap-toothed, old 
worn-out chaps of hell. 384a Tennyson Vis. of Sin 60 A 

f ray and gap-tooth’d man as lean as death. 3886 D. C. 

luRRAY isi Pers. Sing, xviii, 138 Grinning at him with a 
horrible gap-toothed laugh. 

Gapy (g^*pi),«. rare. Alsogapey. [f.GAPBrA 
or ». -h - Y I.] a. Disposed to yawn. b. Of chickens: 
Affected with the gapes. 

3830 Miss Mitford Village Ser, iv. (3863) 249 He was 
gapy and fidgetty. 3800 LondsburgCaXifortiian 4 Sept. < 5 /i 
See that every gapey chick eats. 

Gar fgai), ^b. Also garr, guard. [Short f. 

Gaefish.] 

a. A fish of the Pike or Esox family of the genus 
Belme, having long bill-like jaws ; the gar-fish or 
gar-pike. 

3765 J. Bartram Jmt 27 Dec* in Stork Ate. B. Florida 
(lydiy 10 Tis full of large fis^ as cats, garr, mullets. 1791 
w. Bartram Carolina 145 Alligators and gar were numerous 
in the bason, 1S49 bl, S. Wales, etc. xl 99 The best kind 
of fish are guard, mallet, and schnapper. 3857 R. Tomes 
Amer. in ynpem vi. 336 The varieties of fish are not 
numerous. Among those taken in the seine belonging to 
the ‘Susquehanna*, there were, .two varieties of perch, the 
gar, and the common ray. 3%3 Critic (U.S.) 7 Jan. 9/1 
Thus channing days were passea .. watching gars playmg 
leap-frog with Brer Turtle [etc.]. 

i>. A ganoid fish of the genus Lepidosteus, having 
a similar general form but with rhombic scales. 
Alligator-gar, a gar (Z. trisleechtts) with a head 
somewhat resembling that of an alligator. 

3843 Marbyat Mans. Violet xliv, llie alligator gar is some.- 
times ten feet long. 3885 C. F. ,Holder Marvels Anim. 
Life 32 , 1 have seen the great armoured gar rise again and 
again for the air. 

Gar (g 2 - 0 > Chiefly Sc. and north, dial Forms : 
3-4 ger, 4-5 gore, 5 gerre, 4-7 gare, 6-8 garr(e, 
3-- gar, [a, ON. gtHp a, gpriztja, gfpriv)a, geyra 
(Sw. gbra, Da. gjbre) to make, do, etc.*OE, gi^- 
wan (also gearmian) to prepare (see Yare v.\ OS. 
garuwian, gerwian, OHG. *garwjan (recorded 
form gar{a)wm ; MHO. gdrwen, ge/'wm, mod.G, 
Mrben, gerben) i—OTeut ^garwjam, t the adj. 

ready » OK. gearo Yaee (cf. Gabe a). 
The orig, sense of the Scand. verb ‘ to do \ * to 
make ^ (something), is rare in Eng. which chiefly 
employs * gar * with the meaning * to cause ’ (to do 
or to be done) agreeing with one of the uses of the 
Vb. 

f 1 . imns* To do, perform ; to make. Oh: rare, 
# xpoo CiursorM. 33835 Vr halidjii noght he for-feeres, Bot 
mam o geres, 343^ Surtees MHe. {1888) 3 

And so fee l^it yarof, ala he graunted, ix** j^ces ^ xi|, 
14S7 Nottinghutm Rec, II. 366 For garyng of i»j. mals and 
nels, 7 'ommley Mysi. (E.E.T.S.) iv. 304 Tfel lufly 

them maxis my feeit glad, And many a tynte so has it gart, 
xOfib Kinrm Witch Trial m Proc, Soc. Aniif* Scot. (3S88) 
He, being leading Ws fetlieris peats, - throo a heap of the 
mid Janet Paton's muck, the mtd Janet said she should 
gar him aSse good. 


2 . To make, to cause, in various constructions, 
a. with simple t^^V^'r ; To cause, to occasion, rare, 

c 3460 Tasoneley Myst. (E.E.T.S.) ii. 44 Gog gif the sorow, 
boy ; want of mete it gars. 1590 Lodge Euphues^ Gold. Leg. 
in Halliw. Shaks. VI, 67 Alas, said he, what garres thy 
grief? a 1593 Greene fas. IV, i. Wks. (Rtidg.) 195/2 What 
gars this dm of mirk and baleful harm. 1855 Robinson 
Whitby Gloss,, Gar, to cause, to compel. ‘ It gars me great 
pain.' 

b. with abject and active inf. {to usually omitted): 
To make or cause to do something, etc. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17160 (G6tt.) Oft feu geris mi wondis 
blede. a 1340 Hampole Psalter xix, 8 [xx. 7] Proude horsis 
feat will stumbill & gere vs breke cure neke. 3377 Langl. P. 
PI. B. XX, 56 He cutte awey treuthe, And gert gyle growe 
feere. c 3420 Lay^ Folks Mass Bk., York Hours 43 pai . . gerte 
hym here on his bak fee cros. 15. . Chevy Chase ii. 15 in 
Percy's Rel., Many a doughete the garde to dy. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. 11 . 310 Fals Fortoun .. makis him to 
fall Doun fra the hicht, garrand him licht so law. 3589 
Peele Eclog. i. Wks. (Rtidg.) 561/1 Herdgroom, what 
gars thy pipe to go so loud ? a 3670 Spalding Troub. 
Chas. / (1829) 9 The earl . . resolves to gar one devil ding 
another. 3724 Ramsay Tea-t. Mice. (1733) I. loi My dady 
was harsh, My minny was warse, That gart him gae yont the 
sea. 3790 Burns 'Tam O'Skanter 123 He screw’d the pipes 
and gart them skirl, 3816 Scott Antig. ix, But ye like to 
gar folk look like fools. 3878 Cumbld. Gloss , Gar, to com- 
pel. ‘A’ll gar tha gang.* Lilac Sunbonnet 

A dinnle in the elbuck that garred ye loup like a troot. 

f C. with object and inf. pass . : To cause some- 
thing to be done ; to have something done. Obs. 

a 3300 Cursor M. 4870 Pharaon, feat all his will can gar 
be don. c 3350 Will. Paleme 2793 Greue fee nou5t for 
goddes lone feat gart fee fee fourmed. rx4oo Maundev. 
(Roxb.) iii. 8 Saynt Anne., wham saynt Helene gert be 
broght fra lenisalera. 3469 Plumpton Corr. 21 Also that 
you gar the malt be windowd. c 34^ Caxton Sonnes 0/ 
Aymon xxvL 567, I shall gare theym bothe to be hanged. 
3549 Compi. Scot. 2 The actus that pur prudens garris daly 
be exsecut, 358^ Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb ) 50 Mount heigh 
vp through the air, To gar thy heat and beames be law and 
neir. 

t d. with inf. (rarely preceded by to) simply : 
To gar do, make^ etc. ; To cause to be done, made, 
etc, Obs. 

c 3330 R. Brunne Chron. (x8io) 64 Ageyn fee erie Godwyn 
he gert sette assise. 1395 bANGL. P. PL C. vi. 147 Gregorie 
fee grete clerk gan write in bokes The ruele of alle religious. 
3429 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) 420 Labour that he sail do and 
gar do for me. 3470-85 Malory A rthur lu vi, He garte 
to vnarme hym and bete hym with thornys. Ibid. xx. xvi, 
I wylle founde & gar make an hows of relygyon. CX500 
Lancelot 24x6 Euery thyng that In yhour myster lyis, 1 sail 
gar ordan at yhour awn dewys. 3570 Buchanan Chammleon 
Wks. (1892) 47 He soliicitat some previe men gar hang 
hir. a 3635 Cron. Erlts o/Ross (3850) 20 Pie gart bigg two 
stone barns. 

1 3 . To cause to go, to drive. Obs. rare. 

3586 J. Hooker Chron. I rel. in Holinshed II. 170/1 The 
erle ..had not beene heard of since he was garred out of 
Harlo wood. x6ix L. Barry Ram Alhy V. in Hazl. 
DodsTey X. 363 By heaven I’ll gar my whinyard through 
youl womb I 

4 . W rongly used for ; To be amiss with, to ail, 

3634 J. Davies Eglog. Willie Wemocke 8 What gars my 
Willy that he so doth wane ? 1640 King Poor North. Man 

a in Hazl. E. P.JJ. IV. 303 What gares these babies and 
ies all % Some ill have they done that they hang by the 
walls? 

Gar (gSj), int. « Gad* 

3^ [see Begar|. 3877 Besant & Rice Harp 4 Cr. iv. 
29 Gar 1 If I could crush him to powder beneath ray feet. 

t Garabee. Obs, rare. ? « Gai>bbii. 

169* Hickeringill Good Old Cause 28 Like Beasts stung 
with a Garabee or Hornet. Ibid, 29. 3702 C. Mather 
Magn. Chr. vn. vi. S X2. 52/3 They were ju.st like Beasts 
that are stung with a Garabee, or Hornet ; they ran they 
knew not whimer. 

Garagantua, -an : see Gakgantua, -an. 
Garancin (gseransin). CAem. Also -ine. 
[a. F. garancine, f. garance madder: see -in.] 
A dyeing substance obtained from madder. 

1843 F. Steiner Patent in Ure Diet. Arts (1853) I. 841 
Garancine. 3^2 Oliver Elem. Bot. n. 190 Garancine.. 
prepared from Madder by the action of sulphuric acid. 

Garand, -ante, -end, var. Guarand, Ohs., 
guarantee. 

t Garant, geraud* Ohs. rare"^^. Blundered 
readings in the Kng. versions of Mandeville for 
OB', geracites, ad. 1 ^. hierdcites (Pliny) ^ a stone of 
the colour of a hawk’s neck ’. 
c 3400 Maundev. (1839) xx. 220 Many Clustres of Grapes 
. , alle of precious Stones . . the blake ben of Onichez and 
Garantez. Ibid, (Roxb.) xxiii. 107 geraudes [F. geraciies\ 

Garaxts, -auase, obs. ff. Carobsb. 
Garavanoa, -anoe, -anaa, obs. ff* CAhAVANCs. 

3628 Digby Voy, Medit. {1868) 75 All sixe were laden with 
wheate, garauanzas and cheese. 1699 in Misc. Cnr. (1708) 
in. 39X They eat parched Garavanca.s, parched Almonds, 
and Beans. 3770 Franklin Let, to f. Bartram xx Jan, in 
Darlington Mem. Bartram (3849) 404, I send . . also some 
Chinese Garavances, 

Garb (g^b), sbjl Also 6-7 garbe. [a. ONF. 
garbe (Central OY.jarhe, mod.F.^<?r< 5 <?)=Cat. and 
Sp. garha ; of Tent, origin ; cf. the synonymous 
OHG. garba (mod.G. garbi), OS, garba, garva 
(Du. garve, garf ). 

Gn the assumption that the primary sense of OTeut. 
*garb/i-, as of the equivalent L. manipulns, was ‘ handful 
it is usuaiW referred to the Aryan root ^ghrebk- (Skr. grbh, 
to grasp, OSi. to seize, I..ettish to grasp).] 
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I, A wheat -sheaf. Obs. exc. Ifer, (see qiiot. 1882). ' 

hmownChron. (1811)210 Noo forestir fro henceforth 
or bayli make scotal orgadir garbe or otes or any come. . but 
be the sight and othe of xij. regarders. 1572 Bossewell 
Armorie u. roS The Garbe is of the Sonne royally supported 
with two Lyons, xdro Guillim Heraldry ni. ix. (1611) 112 
There is a kind of wretched cormorants whose Garbs are so 
fast bound that the poor curseth their mercilesse hearts. 
flsi66i Fuller U^ortMUy Cheshire i. (1662) 171 The Cheshire 
Gentry were good house-keepers, because they gave so 
many wheat-sheaves.. . in their Coats of Armes, Indeed I 
have told no fewer then, six- and twenty, called Garbs in 
Herauldry, which are born ifi the several Coat-Armours of 
the Gentry of this County. 1763 Brit. Mag. I V. 189 A garb, 
or, supported by two lions. k. VAGz SuApi. Kirby's 

Suffolk Trav. got Vernon : or ; on a fess, azure, three garbs 
of the first. 1882 Cussans Her, vi. (ed. 3) 106 A more fre- 
quent Charge is a Sheaf of Wheat, called a Garb .. When 
a Garb is of any grain other than wheat, it must be men- 
tioned ; as, a Garb of OdtSy See. Sometimes the straw is 
of a different tincture from the ears, as a Garb vert, eared 
or. Garbs are usually or. 

% Comb.i garb-tithe. 

c 1630 RisDON i’^xw. Devon § 42 (1810) 45 The garb tythes 
and spintual profits of the manor, 
liarh (gaib), sbf Also 6-7 garbe. f ad. (directly 
or through the i6th c. F. garbe, now galbi) It. garbo 
( = Sp., Vg, garbo) grace, elegance *, of Teut. origin: 
cf. OHG. garawt preparation, adornment (and the 
cognates cited s.v. Gear).] 
f 1 . Grace, elegance, stylishness of manners or 
appearance. [ F. galbe, It. garbo.l Ohs. 

1501 Lyly Endym. n. ii. 24 Dares. If you be good 
wenches make as though you loue him, and wonder at him, 
Fauil. We will doe our parts. Dares. But first let vs 
stand aside, and let him vse his garbe, for all consisteth in 
his gracing. 1603 Florio Montaigne m. v. 537 Surely it's 
[love’s! course hath more garbe (F. galbe], when it is com- 
mixt with vnaduisednesse and trouble. 1656 Blount Glos^ 
sogK, Garbo, a garbe, comeliness, gracefulness or good 
fashion. 1670 Lassels roy. Hah 1 . 211 Find the house open 
to all comers and goers both Ladyes and gentlemen, that 
are of any garbe [cfTp. 152 Coaches double lined with Ladyes 
and Gentlemen of Garbo]. 

t b. Grace of outline ; elegant curvature. [So 
It. garbo, F. gaibe.l Obs. 

X613-39 I. Jones in Leoni Palladio's A rckit. (1742) II- 43 
The putting of the under Boultel and Casement with their 
several Centers as this here is, hath only the Measure-case 
but not the Garb. 

t 2 . A person’s outward bearing, behaviour, 
carriage, or demeanour. Obs^ 
x6os B. JoMsoN Vol^one iv. i, First, for your garb, it must 
be grave and serious, Very reserv’d and lock'd ; not tell a 
secret On any terms, not to your father, ax^t Fuller 
Worthies, Surrey in. (1662) 82 So ^aceful is their Garbe, 
that they make any kind of Cloathes become themselves. 
X703 Rowe Uiyss. i. L 299 This sullen Garb, this moody 
Discontent. 

f 3 . Style, manner, fashion ; manner of doing 
anything, style of living, form of behaviour. Also, 
a prevailing * mode ’ or custom, * the fashion *. Obs. 

xspp Skaks. Hen. V, v. i. So You thought, because he 
could not speake English in the natiue garb, he could not 
therefore handle an English Cudgell. 1599 Jonson Ev. 
Man out of Hum. iv. iv, His seniors give him good slight 
looks, After their garbe. x6x8 Bolton FUrus (1636) 71 
Carrying himselfe . . overloftily, and above the garbe of a 
fellow-citizen. x6^ Fuller Hoh f Prof, St ii. vi. 72 Others 
.. use some ohsolete garb in tneir garments, gestures, or 
discourse. 1647 W. Browne tr. Gombervillds Polexemder 

II. 48 In a very ill garbe she returned my complements. 
1668 Leather-more or Advice cone. Gaming (ed. 2) 8 A young 
fellow .. had by strange Fortune runne up a very small 
surame to fifteen hundred pounds, and put himself into a 
Garb accordingly, could not give over, plaid on . . lost it all, 
run mad, and so dyed. i6|^ Evelyn Diary 22 Apr.^ The 
younger son. .lived ia the garb and equipage of the richest 
nobleman. 

fb. Fashion, make, sort (in quot. 1599 with 
allusion to Garb .tAI ; cf. L. ejusdem farinse). 

iS9S> B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. n. i, I am so 
haunted at the court^ and at my lodging with your refined 
choice spirits, that it makes me clean of another garb, 
another sheaf, I know not how ! x6o^ Carew in Lett Lit 
Men (Camden) 99 Wee may still enrich our language with 
others [words] of the like garbe. 

4 . Fashion of dress, esp. official or other distinc* 
tive dress ; hence concr. dress, costume. 

162a PmrmKViComAl.Gent xv. xgi Be thriftie also in your 
apparrell and clothing .. vsing that moderate and middle 
garbe, which shall rather lessen then make you bigger then 
you are. a 1625 Fletcher Lovers Pilgr. i. i, In hose and 
doublet, The horse-boy's garb. X727 A. Hamilton Neva 
Acc. E. Ind. II. xxxvi. 50 Their bodily Garb is a Frock of 
Cotton Cloth. X756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters III. 260 He is 
stripped of his wet garb, vjjx Mackenzie Man Feet 
xxviii. (180^ 48 A man entered, in the garb of an officer. 
1789 Mrs. Piozzi fourn. France I. 409 Many gentlemen 
wear black as the court garb. 1835 Thirlwall Greece I. 
vii. 275 He went out at the gate, disguised in a woodman’s 
garb. 1843 Lever f. Hinton xviii, 1 wished to be a soldier 
in more than the mere garb. 

b. transf. and Jig. 

1667 Milton P. L. ii. 226 Words cloath’d in reasons garb. 
«X74S Swift Wks. (1841) II. 137 This [weeping] may 
prove to be no more than the very garb and outward dress 
of a contrite heart. 1758 Monthly Rev. 6r8 These books 
were.. precious, .notwithstanding their tom and mouldy 
garb. 1833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) II. 126 The earth . . 
soon becomes covered . . with its thick garb of green. 1850 
Masson Brit Novelists i. 9 Heroic themes , . invested with 
the garb of verse. *877 Black Green Past vii, He had for 
the moment thrown on his customary garb of indifference 
or cynicism. 


6. Comb. ; f garb-master, one who professes 
the art of polite behaviour. 

XS99 B. Jonson Cynthia! s Rev. v. ii, You see he has 
played down your grand garb-master, here. 

Hence Q-a-rhless a., without clothing. 

1838 New Monthly Mag. LII. 1x7 He. .bade thee ride 
at noon our city through, Garbless and guardless. 

Garb (gaib), v, [f. prec. sb ] trans. To cover 
with a garb, to clothe, dress. 

X846 Hawthorne Mosses 11. i. ix Thus garbed they go in 
search of new discoveries. Moir Poems, Shadow 

Truth ii, Garb’d in white Religion’s robes. X875 Tennyson 
Q. Mary ni. I, These black dog-Dons Garb themselves 
bravely, 18S8 L. Hearn in Harper's Mag. LXXVII. 215/2 
Women . . very simply, almost savagely, garbed. 

b. dial. Also with out. (See quols.) 

^ 1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Garb, to bedeck, array 
in a gaudy fashion ; almost invariably implying tasteless or 
vulgar finery. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Garb out, to dress for 
display. ‘ Desperately garb'd out ’ outrageously fine. 
e.7%-. 

1836 J. H. Newman in Lyra Agost (1849) 5^ The rich earth, 
garbed in its daintiest dress Of light and joy. 1848 Lytton 
Harold -Mm. vij The bough.s the leaves had garbed. 1856 
Dobell Eng. m Time of War, * The Rain is on the Rooff 
To garb with joy The naked soul of Grief. ^ 

Hence Garbed fpl. a., dressed (in a specified 
fashion); Qairbing vbl. sb. 

1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 25 A treatise as bigge garb'd 
as the french Academy. 1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 
xoo He being always well garbed, x^j Daily Tel. 3 May 
5/7 The Academy galleries held a variously garbed crowd. 
1889 Cornkill Mag. 219, 1 complete ray hasty garbing 
under his eyes. 

Garbage Cga'rbed^),^^ Forms: 6-8garbidg©, 
-ish(e, (6 garbadge, -edge, garvage), 5- garbage. 
[Of obscure origin ; prob. adopted from AF., like 
many other words found in early cookery books. 
Derivation from OF. garbe sheaf is probable for 
sense 4, and possible for the other senses.] 

1 . The offal of an animal used for food ; esp. the 
entrails. Rarely, the entrails of a man. 

c 1430 Two Cookery bks. i. 9 Take fayre garbagys of chy- 
konys, as pe bed. J>e fete, be lyuerys, an j?® gysowrys. 
1530 Palsgr. 224/x Garbage of a foale, jbeti/oye. 1573-80 
Baret a Iv. B 1071 To pufie out the garbishe or guttes of 
a thing. 1638 Ford Fancies iv. i. Rotten in thy maw, thy 
guts and garbage 1 1664 Butler Hud. n. iii. 31 Augury, 
That out of Garbages of Cattel Presag'd th’ events of 'Truce 
or Battel. 168a Weekly Mem. 255 The blood, bowels, and 
the other garbish are taken out. 1707 Mortimer Hush. 86 
In New-found-land they improve their Ground with the 
Garbish of Fish. 1728 R. North Mem. Musick (1846) 60 
These people made no scruple of handling gutts and gar- 
bages. 1843 Borrow Bible in Spain 322 The carrion vulture 
, .disputing with the brutes the garbage. 

2 . Refuse in general ; filth, Also used for 

Garble 

X583 Stanyhurst j/Eneis in, (Arb.) 77 With ramd cramd 
garbadge, theire gorges draftye be gulled. 1615 G. Sandys 
Trav. 240 This fountaine was said to grow thicke, and 
sauour of garbidge, at such time as they celebrated the 
Olympiads, 1625 PuaevLks Pilgrims ii. 1783 Cloues. .when- 
soeuer they are made cleane, and seperated from their 
garbish. *776 Adam Smith W. N.i. viii- (1869) 1 . 75 They 
[the Chinese] are eager to fish up the nastiest garbage thrown 
over^ard. 1887 Spectator p July 621/1 The river was the 
receptacle of the garbage ana sewage of these domiciles. 

3 . Jig. Chiefly in the sense of worthless or foul 
literary matter. 

*592 Nashe P. PenilesseigA. 2) 39 a, Let not your shops be 
infected with anie such .. stinking garbadge. 1606 Day 
lie of Guls I. i. (1881) II Almes-basket-scrap^ the very fall 
and garbidge of ^ntry. X7S9 Grainger tr. Sulpicids 
Poems ix. 6 Rare Taste, and worthy of a Poet’s Brain, To 
prey on Garbage. 1803 Jane Porter Thaddeus xxii, 
(1831) 194 She flew with voracious appetite to sate herself 
on the garbage of any circulating library. iSia D’Israeh 
Calam. Autk. <1867) 135 The public appetite.. afterwards 
indignantly rejected the palatable garbage. 1882 Miss 
Braddon Mi. Royal III. vi. 124 Any garbage is food for 
a woman's vanity, 

f 4 , (See quots.) Ohs. [cf. dial. F. gerbie, garhie 
used in a similar sense (see Godefroy j.&.).] 

1526 Househ. Ord. (1790) 206 All such horses, .to be sub- 
stantially served according to their allowance .. in Hay, 
Garbage, and Litter. 16x7 Markham Cavat i. 6 That 
which Horsemen call garbadge, which is wheate strawe and 
the eares, chopt small together. 1887 Kent Gloss., Garbage,^ 
a sheaf of com, Latin garba; a cock of hay; a fagot of 
wood, or any other bundle of the ,. fraits of the earth, 

6. attrib. and Comb,, as garbage-barrel, -box, 
-inspector. 

1883 Sala Amer. Revis. (x88s> 175 The garbage-boxes 
or ash-barrels . . are still the same unsightly . , nuisances. 
1889 Century Mag. Sept 750/1 Judges, lawyers, and nota- 
ries out of whose professional garbage barrel he enjoyed a. . 
privilege of feeding ! 1896 Daily News 3 June 4/1 The re- 
sponsible, if not dignified post, of garbage inspector, 

t Garbage (ga-ibed^), v. Obs. Forms : see 
the sb. ; also 6 garbaige, [f, prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To disembowel; to remove the offal 
from ; to gut (fish). 

1542 Udall Erasfn. Apoph* n. 161 His cooke found the 
same ryng in the bealy of a fishe which he garbaiged to 
dresse for his Lordes dyner. i6ox Weever Mirr. Mart 
C iij, Men departed, Bowel’d, puld out, and garbisht euery 
day. 1610 Holland Camder^s Brit. i. 186 Pilchards.. are 
there taken, garbaged, salted, hanged in the smoke. 1672 
Josselyn Neva Eng. Rarities 8 A Turkic Cock, that when 
he was pull'd and garbidg'd, weighed thirty pound. 
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2 . intr. To feed on offal. In quol:.^/%:_ 

1650 A. Niccholes i>wc. Marr.^ Wiving vii. in Hart 
Misc. (1744) Ii. 152 Lust., will garbadge without all 
Respect, or Controul, upon Adultery, Fornication [etc,]. 

“t GaTbager. Obs. [perh. AF. ; f. Garbage sh„ 

+ -EB'^.] in Serjeant garbager: an officer of the 
royal kitchen, who had charge of the poultry. 

1601 F, Tate Househ. Ord. Edw. II, § 52 (1876) 36 
A serjant garbager of the kitchin. .shal receve the pullaine 
, .and scald them. 

Garbe, Garbedge, obs. ff. Garb, Garbage. 
Garbei- : see Garble-, 

Garbell, obs. form of Garboabd, 
[Garb-feathers : see List of Spurious Words, J 
Garbidge, Garbish, obs. forms of Garbage. 

+ Garbist. Obs. rare. [f. Garb sb.^ -ist.] 
One who is skilled in polite behaviour. ^ 

1640 Brome Sf>aragus Garden iv. x. Yes, this is backsword 
Complement : this wipes off the false praise which the first 
thrust on ; you must bee .scene in both, or you are no true 
garbistelse. 

Garblable, obs. form of Gaebleable. 
Garblage (ga*rb’led,5). In 8 garblage, ^ Hist. 
garbellage. [f. Garble v. -t- -age.] a. The duty or 
province of a garbler. f b. The refuse that has to 
be garbled or taken out of any commodity. Obs. 

1727 A. Hamilton New Acc* E. Ind. II. xliii. 120 We 
seldom find less than 10 or 12 per cent. Garblage. 1829 
Heath Grocers’ Comp. (1869) 60 Any merchant who should 
. .sell spices, or other merchandize belonging to garbellage. 

Garble (ga ibT), sb* Also 6-7 garbell, -bylL 
[prob. ad. It. garbello (whence F. grabeau, which 
has had all the Eng. senses), £. garbellare to 
Garble.] 

1 1 . Refuse (of spices) ; extraneous matter. Obs. 
1502 Arnolds Ckron. (1811) 234 The garbyll of macis. 
1603-4 Act X yas, I, c. 10 § 2 If any the said Spices, .shall 
be mixed with any Garbles, .after, .the same shalbe first 

f arbled..by the Garbler thereunto appointed. 1640 in 
Intick London II. 175 Garble of cloves, of Almonds. 
1721 Bailey, Garbles, the Dust, Soil or Filth, separated by 
garbling. 1809 R. Langford Introd. Trade 132 Garble, 
the refuse from spices, drugs, Sac* 

•f 2 . Merchandise containing an admixture of 
refuse or waste. Obs. 

x6x8 Dalton Country yust ti6 Euery thing which 
beareth the name of Garbell, and whereof issueth a refuse, 
or waste. 1638 Penkethman Artach. D8 Pitch, tarre, 
hempe . , allome, wooll, silke and all other things that beare 
the name of Garbell and doe yeeld. a refuse or waste. 

b. A mixture of base and precious metal ; 
« Allot 5. 

1839 Ure Diet Arts etc, 1058 The acid must be boiled 
on the granulated g^ble, or alloy, to effect the solution of 
the silver. 1868 in E. Seyd Bullion <$• For. Each* 190. 

3 . The process of garbling, in various senses. 

1808 Wolcott (P. Pindar) To NolIekensW)es. %8x6 IV. ^10 
Did not the lady smile upon the garble [z. e. the mutilation 
of a statue]. 1829 Heath Grocers’ Comp. (1854) 60 The 
officer, .was sworn, .to observe that the garble of merchants 
goods should be impartial. 

Garble (ga‘.tb’l), v. Also 6-7 garbei. [App. 
originally a term of Mediterranean commerce, ad. 

It. garbellare, ad. Arab. gharbala (also 

karbala) to sift, select, related to gMrbdl, 

Jb ^ kirhdl, sieve ; ef, Sp. garbillare to sift com, 

garbillo com-sieve. The It. word was adopted also 
in Fr, ; the pa. garbelU occurs in a quot. given 
by Godefr. erroneously s.v. gerbeU’, from ibth c. 
the vb. appears 2c^ graheUr, 

The twofold form of the Arab, words shows that they are 
not of native formation ; a probable source has been found 
in the late L. cHbellare, fi cribeUum dim. of eribrum 
sieve.] 

+ 1 . trans. To remove the garble or refuse from 
(spice, etc.) ; to sift, cleanse (const. <J^) ; also, to 
sift out Obs. 

1599 Hakluyt P'oy. II. 177 [At Alexandria] all sortes of 
spices be garbled after the bargaine is made, xdrp in Crt 
4* Times yas. / (1849) H* *7® He hath granted, .four-pence 
halfpenny upon every chaldron of sea coal, to see they 
may be better garbled or cleansed. 1657 R. Ligon Bar- 
badoes (1673) 79 We fall all a Coughing, which lasts . . as 
long as we are garbling it [red pepper]. ^ 1687 Phil, i'rans. 
XVI. 503 They .. will crumble into Grains, and the Wings 
separate from them, which must be garbled out. 1722 De Foe 
Moll Flanders (1840) Pref. 12 The whole relation is care- 
fully garbled of all its levity and looseness- 1789 Saunders 
in Phit Trans. LXXIX. 107 Seed lac is only the stick lac 
broke into small pieces, garbled, and appearing in a granu- 
lated form. i8ia J. Smyth Pract Customs (1821) 65 
Cochineal may be screened and garbled in the presence of 
the proper officers. 

2 . To select or sort out tbe best in (any thing or 
set of things) ; to take the pick of. Now rare exc. 
in to garble the coinage. Also with out. 

14S3 [see Garbung vbl. ^ 5 .]. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) 
Wit Sf Mirth^V^ 11,176 Wit and Mirth.. Apothegmatically 
bundled vp and garbled at the request of old John Garret’s 
Ghost. 1660 tr. A myraldud Treat, cone. Relig. ii. 177 Why 
did not Cicero garble [Fr. orig. esplticher\ all those different 
Opinions, .to frame a good one if possible? a x66x Fuller 
Worthies {1840) IL 344 Aprivilege. .to garble the live pigs in 
the markets of the city. 1708 Ozell tr. Boileau* s Lutrin v.i 
90 Each Glutton hunts, and garbles out Nice Bits. 1720 
Slow’s Surv. Land. (ed. Strype) IL 239/2 To prevent this 
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Office of garbling Wools, tbe Haberdasbers interposed. 
a8x4W. Tavlor in MmiMy Rev^ LXXIV. ^ It. ha$ bee,n 
found necessary to garWe bis parterre, to tlirow away the 
flowerets that are off show |etc.b 1859 R., F. Burton Cmt. 
Afn in yrnL Geog. XXIX. 438 The gum . . is then 
carefully garbled with due regard to colour and size. 1875 
Jevons Money vlii. Si Hence arises the practice, exten- 
sively carried on in the present day in Eaglami,, <£ picking 
and cnUhigt or, as another teclmical expression is, 
the coinage, devoting the good new coins to the melting- 
pot. and passing the old worn coins into circulation again. 

f b. isp^ To* sift ’ 01 *wee<i’ (an army, coTpo- 
ration, etc.) so as to exclude unfit or uncompliant 
members. Also T& ^rhi& oui \ to remove (objec- 
tionable 'persons) alter' selection. Ohs^ 

1650 Fuui.EiR.jP&t^a/s n. viii ,174. But his army roust be 
garbled, as too ^eat for God to give victory thereby. 1658 
Dsborn Atht, Son (ed. 6) 2 By garbling out of them all 
Boys of an incapacity. x66x in Cobbett Farl Hist. 
C1808) IV. 219 The house of eoromons was first garbled,‘aiid 
then turned out of doors. *600 Plain Etiglish 7 Who garbled 
Corporations, and deprived Men of their greatest Civil 
Rights. 1736 Lkdiakd Life Marlborough^ 1 . 64 Colleges 
were attempted to be garbled, and immemorial Foundations 
broken in upon.. to make Room even for Profligates, if new 
Converts. 1770 Junius Leti. xl. 207 'ITie army . , will not 
submit to be garbled. xBog Anfi. Peg. 230 The government 
..set itself to garble the army to its mind. 

3. To make selections from witb a (usually 
unfair or mischievous) purpose ; to mutilate (a 
statement, writing, etc.) wiia a riew to misrepre- 
sentation. 


x68o~9z Locke Toleraiion in. vli. Wks. 1727 If, 376 To 
garble thus the Truths of Religion, and by ^^their own 
Authority take some not necessary £0 Salvation. 173d 
Bolingbroke Patriot. Advt. (1749) 9 More properly the 
writings of others than his, considering how they had been 
garbled. 1794 Burke Pejt. Lords' Jrnls. Wks, 1842 li. 623 
I'o break to pieces and to garble those facts. 1818 Jas. 
Miu. Brit. India tU. vi. i. 42 The late Governor-General 
, . had withheld, mutilated, or garbled the correspondence. 
*®33 Bkkl in Croker Papers 29 Sept. (1884), The evidence 
ims been since garbled in publication. 1^7 C. Geikik 
Christ ixi. (1879) 750 Those who came forward garbled, or 
misunderstood the words of Jesus. 1888 Frith Auiohiog. 
If l. viii. X75 He bad . . garbled the title of her picture m 
the Catalogue. ^ X895 F. Ha£,l Twa Trijdes 8 By garbling 
me he indulges in uncandid suppression of the truth. 

•{I 4. Confused with Gaebagk it. ~ Garbage v. e, 
t66t Lovell Hist. Anim. ^ Mm, Introd. da, Birds., 
rigiitly killed, garbelled, and pulled. 

Garble, obs. form of Gaeboabb. 


GarMeable (ga*jb’'l^bT), a. Oh. exc. I/ist 
Also f garblable. [f. Gabble v. + -able.] Liable 
to be garbled ; see Garble v. i. 

*603-4 Act I Jas. /, c. xg%x All Spices, Wares, Xhugges, 
fund other Merchandizes garbleable. 1690 Lbybousn Curs. 
Math. 8 AH sorts eff Wmres or Merchandise, garbkble, as 
Sugar, Pepper, Cloves, &c. 1707 Act 6 Anne c. 68 § 3 
Ownrors of any spices, .or merchandixes garbkable. x8oo 
iiee Gareler i;J. 

Garbled (ga*jbrd), ppl a. [f. Gaeie.1 v, -p 
In senses of the vb. 

i(fe3 Si, Papers CoL 144 Cloves, .the price set at 6r. 6d. 

f arbl^ and s-l 8<L ungarbied. 1774 Burke . 5 */. Amcr. 

^ax. Wks, JS42 I. 167 The fullest, most im}mrtia!, and 
kast-garbied body of evidence that ever was produced to 
thi.s house. *814 R. Bland Prov. I, Pref. 10 I’his garbled 
edition was printexl at Florence. *835 Macaulay Hist. 
JEng. IV. xix. 354 The Just Vindication consists chiefly of 
gittWedi extracts fiom thu Araopaiptka of Mihontu 187* 
Black IE Four Phases i. 54 A garbled statement constructed 
Upon the princlpte of into proroinence ev«r>'thiag 

. that k l»ii. 

■ Garbler' (g^*Jbbi). [f. Garble v. + -ieL] 

1. An oiljdal wbogarM^ spices, etc. (le. removeti 
reftise from tbem) ; a sifter. Oh, exc. Plisi. 
iS9* Greene IfPst. Cmriier Fiia, You b«y of the 
GarbelltffSi of ^cea, the refuse that they rift from y* 
Marchant. vyofAct 6 A mm c. 68 | 5 A fit and abk person 
te execute the office of f»hkr withm the city of London. 
1800 CotQUHOUN Comm, 'Pkames xi. 33a A Garlkr who, 
at the request of tb« Owner of any Spice* or Drugs garble- 
aide . . shall garble the same. Heath Grocers' Comp, 
(1854' 61 Thomas Halfmrk was chwsea and sworn garbelier 
of spices and of sotill ware, 

2 , t a. A ccRsor of the piem (ds.). b. Owe who 
garbles 01 mutilates (llter«rywork'5,Rtfttemaits, etc.\ 
a- x6^ Earl Mqnm: Adtd,jr. Farmss. %jo The pubikk 
gwWera of Poetry brought these two Latin verses to the 
test, in Wocri Lipt iO. fi, ST III. 430 If thus tit* 
Athenian garMers shouM proceed llieu: ^eat Btfrikiau 
library to weed. 

bi Grouhast PaMms m. Proi 16 You Fettl- 

foggerS| Garhdilers, and Masters of Chicanery, *7x0 Swirr 
Mxamtmr^Mo, 19 1*8 Tlwe was a farther w:ret in Ihk 
Clause* which may best be dltcovered by Ihft first Proj««icMf% 
or at k«t die Garhkw of it. 

lienee the office m fawtioa of 

Jt gtibier* 

/V«r. Cri, Com, Comm, £ond. Rtfiwt. xfi E #4 
The office of tlws garhetaAlippe of a^ces. X7»o Simds 
Smrv, Lmd, (cd. Siwpe) IL it»/s Suit wm by «»o 
light Pwtons for an Office df GarHerthip of fowga wools. 
CteMing (fi*4bli|), nil sk [1 Gab»i V, +- 
•iiol ,1 Tke Action of the mxh Gaibl*. 
f L iW action or |wixic« of picking or seledting 
(spioe*!, etc.)j. or of WMoiring, the refe« or the 
tferlor ipectmw from merchandise, etc. Oh, 

* pick ///, c* I* I X n»y wfl not tuiw any 
oC they » to b« »»«« but mlh gcod and had at, 
#0, exot»yf pritie togedyr umgarhekd. »s*S Af m. in .<4 ftkmol 
31,0 IV hekdyn^ and garbelyng of 
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mVlxlvij corhpkte harnes. 1S91 (tiile)r A profitable . . Dis- 
course for the Meeting with the bad Garbelliag of Spices 
used in these Daies. i6ai Elsing Debates Bo. Lords 
(Camden) 89' The Prince’s moeion . . touebinge the garb- 
linge of I'obaccho. i66z H. Stubbe Imi. Nectar iv.^ 70 
I'here ought to be a great care in the Picking, Garbling, 
and preparing the [Cacao] Nuts, 1687 in Heath Greers' 
Comp. 11869) 6 t The Company's right iu the garbling of 
spices. tScio COLQUHOUN Comm. Thames xi, 327 Certain 
other privileges also attach to the Garbling of Merchandise 
Imported. 1809 R. Langi-ord Inirod. Trade 132 Garbling^ 
the clearing the refuse from any commodity. 

f b. irmisf. The action or process of 
(a corporation, etc.) so as to exclude unfit or un- 
compliant members. Oh. 

ax6&x Fuller I#/£frt'/5ifoj(i84o)n.449The general purging 
and garbling of the Judges. x6b% Plagellitmy or O, Crom- 
well (167a) 61 Theiir Propositions being more rigid since the 
last garbling by the Army. 1690 Andros J sncls II. 43 
Jobbs. .which sometimes Required shaking oft a lestimony 
or Garbling of a Jury. 

2 . The action or process of making selections 
with a view to misrepresentation. 

x86x Bright Sp. on India xg Mar.. He knows there have 
been garbling and roatilatian.. in those despatches. 1885 
Ch. Times 12 June 456 AH kinds of quibbles, equivocations, 
i garblings, and direct falsehoods. 

3. (ike quot.) 

1867 Smvth SailoPs W&rd-bk., Garbling^ the mixing of 
rubbish with a cargo stowed in bulk, 

4. mur. pi. I'he refuse or remainder of a staple 
commodity after selection of the best, 

x88i Daily Ntcivs 21 Jan. 6/8 Gums . . olilianum . . sold at 
sBs.; garblings, 2ys. 6f/. ; siftings, 254 6*1. 1886 Harris 
'Pec/m. Did. Fire Insier., Garblings, pickings of wool, cot- 
ton, and like material. 

Garboard (ga-ibo^id). Also 7 garbell, -ble. 
[app. a. Du. ^aarboerd (obs,), explained by \V in- 
schooten (1681) as i.gitr-^n short im gadenn to 
(1 ATHEii + boord BoARii sb. Cf. F. gabord (1538 in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] The first range of planks kid upon 
a ship’s bottom, next the keel ; the corresponding 
range of pktes in an iron vessel. Also altrib. as 
in garb&ard plank -plalej -seam ; garboard-strake 
« garboard. 

i6i«S Caft. Smith Accid. Vng. Seamen 8 The Garbell 
strake is the outside plancke next the keele. 1627 — 
Seafnan's Gram. ii. 3 Tlie Garbord is the first planke next 
the keele on the ouiKide. 1691 T. HIale} Ace. Next) Invent, 
40 Putting him upon thoughts (had it been practicable) of 
shifting her Garbfe-strake tnere. zjite G. Keate Pelew I si, 
157 The carpenter got one of the j^nks of the garboard 
strake on. X834 M. Scott Cruise Midge 41859) 249 The shot 
. . had only damaged two planks of the garboard streak. 
1865 Mrs. Whitney Gaywortkys 1 , 172 The starboard gar- 
kiard seam close by the ^ern, had opened. 1S59 Si«^ B. 
Reed Shipbuild. i. 7 An external iron keel .. was applied, 
aEsd connected to the original flat keel by garboanl-plates. 
Ibid. 8 Intercostal plates were, .secured below to the inner 
gturboards. 1893 Daily News 26 June 5/8 The garboards, 
and bottom parts of the transverse frames. 

O'arltioil (gavboil), sb. Obs, exc. ank. Forms: 
fi-y gaarboyl, -boile, (fi -broyl, Sc, -bnlle^, 6~§ 
-boyle, 6- gaarboil, [atd. OF, gurkoml, gurbmilh 
garhdio\ ad. It. garbugliOj connected with 
L. buliln to Boil ; the origin of the prefixed clement 
is disputed.] Coafudon, distmbance, tumult ; an 
instance of this, a brawl, hnbbnb, hurlyborly, 

*5^ UoALL Brasm, Par. B-mke xxi 165 Wl«n ye shal hear© 
all the worlde to l>ee in a garlaoile of sedictons. Xj^a Ran- 
MLm in G. Chalmers; Mary Q. SetA. (rSiS) 1 . 86 In all 
those garbulles, I assure your hono'Ur, I never saw the Queen 
Jiierrkr, 1600 £. Bloumt tr, Comsiaggio 5,5 I’he Otie of 
ILsboii, as- also all the rest, were in great garboile. xfiio 
Hollan-d Cam^deds Brit l. 66 Whfles Commodus was 
Emperoar, Brtiamne was att of a GarbosJe. axfisS Yinee 
Lord's Supp. (1677) iia To cut that intricate knot, that 
makes such a garfeyle m the text. wSga Wmo Aih, Ox*m. 
L 4®6 He joumkd to Rome., but. .rairing great garboyles 
among the Schokra of tlial place, Cardimf Boocompagno. . 
txpelfcd him thence. xm&JmimoMtGarboil, 1864 Burton 
Scot Abr. Ill, ii. 14S Bdfore the intestine garboytes of this 
Island. 1891 Nat. July G6g Far from the moiling crowd 

«3d garboyle of the world, 

t GaTBoll,®'. Oh. AIs© 6 irarboyle, [f*prec- 
sb.] Iram, To coufuse, agitate, disturb. 

*57* H. Miodlemors in Ellis. Orig. Lett Sar. u. III. 5 
Tli« cteoirion presently oSeryd* of the Lowe Ckmtreys so 
»«atiy garboyled. Carew HMarts's Mxam, Witsvk 
(1596) «ox Ainongst the first qualities, there is, none wluch 
so much garboikth this power as excesslue heat 
"I Erroneously for Caeble v, in various senses, 
*5^ Eden Decades 33a Meltjmge, fynynge, dryinge, gar- 
boylyng, and such other broylynges. *574 Hellowk 
Gmmmrds Fam. Mp, (*5|7> ^21 By their authority they 
lirttst in iheraseloes, to giowe the Bible, and garWtle the 
swipfeiswt. srgap A, M* tr. GaSeiJkomPs BJk, PMysiehe mt/m 
Tafe e a wilde littcke, j^uefee hi;%«Bd garboyle him. a *7*5 
IBumm Owm Time {*766* II, 3 To tip down so many Loida 
at a tiuMSi awi lo garboil the Houksc^ aa c^en as any patty 
sfewiM have a great majori^ XTao Sdom's Smrp, Lorn, 
(ed. Strype) IL v, xlv. 2*9/1 They dad garboil out of every 
hundred the Half of simh Baggage and Refuse Stuff, 

Obs, [app. Gobi 

{? or Gabot) + Bbidb,] 

xfow N. Midimg Mm. (*%4) L 5* One porcefl of meadow© 
called a gMbredof meadow, 

Alsogarse. |a-Te!u|u^m« 
(Y ole),l «b*c measure for ete* in use m 

the hiadrtt coart, as usual Tairyd»| in«ch in value. 
Buchanan (infra) treats fr as a weight ’ (Tule), 


175* T. Brooks Weights ^ Meas. E. Ind.L Grain Measures 
.. * Garse,_S4oo lb.s. o oz. AvoirdupoLse. X7S9 fo A- Bal- 
rymple Pepert. (1793) L 120 Rice may be bought 

for about 12 Pagodas a Gru”ce., *807 F. Buchanan Jaum. 
Mysore etc. 1 . 6 'i'he proper native weights .. are ..20 
Bamays (Candies) x Gursay, called by the English Garse 
..The Garse CisJ nearly 1205 Jbs. *811 P. Kelly l/niw 
Cambist Lx2x Madras. .The Garce, corn measure, contains 
80 Parahs or 400 Marcafe. /bid.^ Madras . . I'he Gursay 
(called by the English Garce) contain.^ 20 Baruays. 
Garce, var. Garse j/a Oh, 
tGaroion, garsom. (after sfitb c. chiefly 
llist ). Also 4 garsoun,' garesowne, 7 prtion, 
garsoon, [a. OF. (i ith c.), garabn, gnr- 

MUf garchoMf etc. vumd-F. garfon) .fr, gars&f, 
gitarwnyiSiy. garzcft l^g- ga-rfdo, It. garaone, nied.L, 
(I2th c.) garden etn, for which gardfertim (f, the 
analogy of scuiifcrum') occurs. 'The nom. form 
(mecl.L. gardd) i.s represented by OF. (mod. 
F. gars in jocular use, *• lad ’), and perh. by Fr. 
gart-z adj. *bad*. Tlie primary sense is ‘servant, 
attendant’ (often used coiitempluously, like ‘ knave’, 
‘ varlet’) ; the mod.Fr. senses ‘ boy’, ^ bachelor^, 
are of later development.] A .serving-man, groom j 
esp. a young man or boy servant. 

13. . K. Alls. 2505 And damosclis to garsounes, Ther was 
mad al coniunes. 13. . Sir Bcuts (A.) 2903 His sone hat was 
a proud gaisoun. Men him clcp«de Beuoun. 13. . Seuyn 
Sag. tW.) 1428 Whether lord or garsoun. ^ c 1450 Merlin 103 
It ys grevouse thinge to vs to hauc a garcion lo be lorde ouer 
vs alle. 1562 J I liiYvvooD Pren^ Sf Kpigr. (1867) 170 lamg 
wayghtjmg and small wages makth poure gansoiis. 1598 
Hakluvt Coy. I. 19 Hasting shall Unde 21. ships, in euery 
ship 21. men, and a Garcion, or Bov, which is called a Gromet. 
i6o* Miodlk-i on Blurt in. i. E j h, She ineancs her French 

f ar.sooii. CX640 J. Smvth Amw Berkeleys (1883) L t66 
‘or a gurtion or foy to attend him j ‘ ob. the day. 1671 F. 
Phillu’S Reg. Necess, 377 'lliat no more but one Garson he 
allowed. 

li Garcou (garsoii). [Fr. : see prec.] A boy, 
serving-man, waiter; in Eng. use chiefly a waiter 
in a French hotel or restaurant 
1839 A. Gray Lett. (1^3) *56 Here we dined, and were 
charged four francs for dinner, besides sous to the gar9on. 

1 6a*rC0|iper. [ad. Ger.^<2r^2^;^^r, f. 

gar ready, refined + knpfer copper.] Refined copper. 

1799 W. Tooke View Russian Bmp. 1 . 105 Hermann 
reckons only from i to 5 per cent, garcopper. 

Garerow, obs. form of (jorceow. 
tGard^ Obs. [ad, F. garde {in prendre. garde d ) : 
see Guaed skj Attention, watchfulness. Also, the 
object of one's attention. 

4x1-569 Kmc ESNYLL Mads Esi. x. (1580) 63 Tin* was his 
gard, be was stiU fousie alioute these, the blimie,-'tlJie kaper, 
the lame, the dtafe, and the dedde. 1600 Holland- X foy 
xxin. ix. {1609) 478 Ail their gard and regard, all their eyes 
upon him aloi-ie, what s^trve t-hey for? 
t Gard Oh. Also garde, [acl. F, garde 
(Cotgr,).] The dew-claw of a deer or boar. 

*576 I'UKHRKV. Veneris *54 I'he gardes (which are his 
hinder clawcs or dew dawes) should be great and, open one 
from another, i6*6 Su&fl. fr Makkh. Country Farms 691 
The. .wrinkles wluch are betwixt his gards and the heele. 
Gard (gaud), (Cornwall). (Seequots.) 
*6oa Carkw Cornwall 30 b, A thick strong net . . drawne 
at the boates sterne, gathering what.soever it mecteth lying 
in the bottome of the water, out ©f which when it is taken 
vp tbeycull the oysters and cast aw"ay the residue, which they 
terme gard. 1^5 R. Hunt Pep. Rmi. IV. Eng. Ser. i. 124 
Clean ml the pb-tters- . . with water and gard (gravel sandy 
Gard, Gard-: see G uakd, Guard-. 
GardaiD(e, O'bs. fonn of GAitDiN, Gdardiab. 
Gardant, obs. fornt of Guaiuiant. 
i^GSTdantlyt Ct.in. OhC''^ [1 f.gurdant pres, 
pple. of garder to look + -LY Attentively. 

XS74 J. Jonks Nat Beginning Grmo. Things 37 How 
Gardantly therfore these are to be Regarded, wise men 
«as<^ seeth. 

1 0 arde-l>ra» (gardAra), Also 5 (in anglicized 
forms) gardbrace, garbrasse, 7 gardebrace, 9 
errm, garde-d©-bras. [F. gardi-bmst f. 
to guard + bras arm.] * An additional piece of 
armour placed on the upper part of the gauntlet, or 
fastened to the elbow plates’ (Fairholt). 

X459 in Pmtm Lett, I, 487 Item, j. garbrasse. <!'T4% 
Caxton Bianck&rdyn xxrv. 83 The sleue m doth of gold . . 
whiehe he couched along hfe shortlder in s-tede of gnrdebras. 
Asxigoe Ckamcer's Drmm 1556 Without w» left not oire,, 
male, tmsse, ne lagage, Salad, ^are, gardbrace nc 
page But was lodged and rotme y mwgh.^ *679 Blount Am, 
Tenures 104 Ibis Gardebrace is otherwise called vambrace, 
and rignifkffl Armor for tlm Arme. *%4 Boutell Arms ^ 
Arm. X. 204 The plates that were fixed to the elbow-pkce* 
were entitled icfrd4s*-de-brm* 

t ®ft3?dO0atlt. Oh. [corruption of F., garde- 
1 garder to Gu ABD + cerde CoBD.J (See quot.) 
X706 Phillips fed. Kersey b Grnrdeeami. or Garddu-cerk 
is that wliich stops the Fusee of a Watch when wound up. 
*7ax in Bmliy. 

I (gard^fo'k^). [Fr.; liL 
^ guard of the body ,J A body-guard ; a member 
of a body-guard. 

*65* Evelyn Diary 7 Sftpt., Then came, .foe garde du 
corps and otlw offi«»ire, xwx Farqohar SirH WUdmr 
111- i(. Fbr not one of th«»e fellows stirs about without _hm 
garde-du/cc^, xye% Ba Foc On Standing Arm^ Misa 
2^^ Queen Elizabeth, tho* she had no Guard du Corps^ yet 
she had her Guards au Terres C 0 *7x0 Examiner txfs 
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I liave heard of a 'certain lllustriotis Person, who having a 
Cuarddu Car^s^ that forc'd^ their Attendance on him, put 
them into a Livery, and maintain’d them as his Servants. 

PmtUnnis xxviii, Mirobolant killed four 
gardis^dii-c&rfis with his own point in the barricades of J uly. 

■•(iardem, obs. fom of Guaediak. 

■ Garden (ga-id’n), sb. Forms : 4 garthen, (6 
hyne, -yng©), 4-? «ardin(e, -ynCe, (5-6 *Sh. -ing, 
'*yBg)y 4-6 gardain, -ayn(0,-em(e,, '©yrk(e, (6 gar-^ 
dene, Sc. gairdeii, -mg), 6- garden, [a. ONF. 
gardin {Ctnixzl ¥, Jardm):-^\}Of. L.^gardm-umy L 
^gard-um (OF. gard, gari, jari, gaiden) a. Teut. 
^gardo-z (Goth, gard-s, OHG. gari^ OS. gard, OE. 
geardiO’^. ^t2r^-r,enclosiii e : seeG arts and Y abd). 
The Teat, langs. have also a wk. form, with the 
special sense ‘garden*: 0 ¥x\s. garda^ OS. gardo 
(I)u. ga(trde).fO¥iG -4 garde (MHG. garte^ mod.G. 

C ri&n). Ct ¥i, .gardi, Jardi^ jerzi^ and jardina 
n. (also jar dm^V^.^Jardim., It. gtardinot 

w^hich appear to be adoptions from B’r. or Pr.).] 

(1. An enclosed piece of ground devoted to the 
cultivation of flowers, fruit, or vegetables; often 
preceded by some defining word, flower-, 
kitchen-, market-, strawberry-garden, etc. 

1:3.. K. A Its. X028 With «iin>»£es, and baudekym Weore 
cortined the gat'd ynes._ 13.. > 5 . E.Ailit.P, A. adoYourperle 
is. .in j?is gardyn gracios gaye, Here-inne to lenge for euer 
%. play. 1 1386 Chaucer IVi/ds Frol. 765 Yif me a plaiiie 
of thilke blissed tre And iii my gardyn planted it shal 
bee. c 3:440 Gesia Rom, xxxi. 118 {Harl. MS.) "Phe 
icnigbt . . yede abowte in the gardin, and soute the clewe, 
& fonde it. 151:3 Moke /// Wks. 53 h My lord 

you haue very good strawberies at your gardayne in 
Holberne. ssza IVills Inv. N. C (Surtee.s 1835) 106 
i'he garthynges and Orchard perteyning thereto. 1577 
Harrison England it. xx. (1878) i. 323, I comprehend 
therefore ynder the word ‘ garden ail such grounds as are 
■wrought with the spade by mans hand. x6i:i Shake. Cymh . 
y i. 81 I!e fetch a turne about the Garden. 1680-90 Temple 
Ess, Gardening Wks. 1731 1 . 174 The Use of Gardens 
seems to have been the most ancient and most general of 
any sorts of Possession among Mankind. 1756-7 tr. 
KeyskFs TVatr/. (1760) IV. 356 The garden is on a slope, or 
gentle declivity : and very much resembles prince Eugene’s 
garden. i8ao Shbixev Sensit. PL n, 29, I doubt not the 
flowers of that garden sweet Rejoiced in the sound of her 
gentle feet. 1856 Stanley Smai «?• Pal. iii. (1858) 191 
Eastern gardens . . are not flower gardens, nor private 
gardens, out the orchards, vineyards or fig enclosures round 
a town. 187* Yeats Techn. Hi$U Comm. 36 A wall picture 
pf an ancient Egyptian garden has been preserved. 
fig . a , 1340 Hamk>lb Psalter ProL, |^s boke is cald garthen 
closed, wel enseled. 1435 Misyn Fire of Love i. xxx. 65 
}»e saule truly ^at boyth is sweyt be schynynge of conscierts, 
& fayr be charite of endles lufe, cristis gardyn may be cald. 

b. pL Ornamental gtounds, used as a place of 
public resort, usually with some defining word, as 
Botanic{al, Zoological Gardens, etc. 

1838 Penny CycL XI. Rivalling these impo-ial struc- 
tures are the gardens of St. Petersburg. 1884 Scotsman 29 
Jan. 2, I ha've just returned from my usual stroll in the 
Botanical Gardens. 

e. transf Applied to a region of remarkable 
fertility. The Garden of England : a name given 
to various counties, esp. Kent and Worcestershire. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 1. i. 4, I am arriu’d for fruitful 
Lomlrardie, The pleasant garden of great Italy. 1716 Lady 
M. W. Montagu Let. to Mrs, Smith 5 Aug., The whole 
country appears a large garden. 18^ Farjeon Sacred 
Nugget j. vii, ‘ Yes, sir, Kent’s my county, but even in the 
garden of England they can^t grow finer roses than them *. 
2 . a. Short for Covent-garden, Bation-garden 
(quot. 1890), localities in London. 

1^63 Brit. Mag. IV. 415 A fashionable coffee-house in the 
neighbourhood of the Garden. 1851 Mayhew Lond. Labmr 
I. 81 Not only is the ‘ Garden ' itself all bustle and. activity, 
but [etc.]. 1884 J. Payn Same Lit. Recollect, iv. in Cornk. 
Mag, Mar. 257 She (Mias O’Neill] talked^ of ‘ the Garden ’ 
and * the Lane’ and ■was very fond of recitation. 1890 Tit 
Bits 29 Mar. 380/3 The cut stones are chiefly sold to the 
large dealers in the ‘ Garden *. 

B, pi. Often used with some local prefix as the 
name of a square or street, in the suburbs of 
London, and (by imitation) in many other towns. 

1848 Thackeray Van. Fair lx, * Gardens ’ wa-s a felicitous 
word not applied to stucco houses with asphalte terraces in 
front, so early as 1827. 

3 , As a name for the school of Epicurus (who 
taught in a garden). 

Diog. Laert. uses ot avo ru>o tcqirtov as a name for the sect ; 
cf. also Cicero, horti EBouri, 

1867 M. Pattison Serm. (2885) 164 [Neither] the Porch, 
the Garden, nor the Academy. 

II. aitrib. and Comb, 

. 4 , a. simple attrib. («»of or belonging to a 
garden, for use in a garden's, 2& gar den- alley, -bed, 
-bencK -bower, Bose, -court, -croft, -door, -earth, 
-fence, -field, -hedge, -island, -islet, f -hnot, -lawn, 
-matter, -mould, -order, -pale, -ref use, -room , -scissors, 
-seed, -shade, -shears, -tillage, -tool, -walk, -wall, 
-wicket ; b. objective, as garden-wateringMhl. sb. ; 
gar den - loving adj. ; c. instrumental, as garden- 
girdled, -surrounded adjs. Also adj. ; 

garden-wardf, -wise advs. 

iflaa Drayton Poly-olh. xxvi. 120 The Flowry Vallies . . 
lying sleeke and smooth, as any ^Garden- Allies.^ 1633 G. 
Herbert Temfile, Church PI Hit , 127 Here Sinne took 
heart, and for a *garden-bed Rich shrines and oracles he 


purcha.sed. i8Sr Rossetti Balt, fy Sottn., JCiug^s Trag. 
(2882 ) 128 Couched on the happy garden-bed. 1863 Landqr 
Heroic Idylls, MeUion 4- Lily 5 Sit on this ■’‘garden-bench 
and hear a song. 2798 Colbiridge Anc. Mar, vii. xviii, In 
the *Garden-bdwer the Bride And Bride-maids .‘inging are. 
2850 Mrs. Browning Poems IL 277 Who will fetch from 
*garden-closes Some new garlands while I speak? 1800 
PI he. Tracts in Asiatic Ann. Reg. 98/1 To the north of 
the S ungee Dalaun is another ^garden court, containing 
public offices. 1871 R, "KuAti Catullus Idh. 48 Look in a 
’‘garden-criaft w'hen a flower privily growing [etc.]. 150-2-3 
Privy Purse Exp. Eliz. York (1830) 20 '"Gardeyn dore. 

Shaks . TiveL W. in. i, 103. 1^5 Woodward Nat. Hist. 
Earth gi’yz'g} 13 That blackish Layer of Earth or Mould 
which imlled by some *Garden-Earth. 1856 Emerson 
En^, Traits, Char. "Wks. iBolm) IL 57, I suppose never 
nation built their party-walks so thick, or their '’‘garden- 
fences so high. 1837 J. E. Murray Summer Pyrenees IL 
85 His own particular mouUn, in which he grind.s the 
produce of his ^garden-field. 1882 Ouida Maremma 1. 2 
The cathedral square of *garden-girdled Grosseto. c 1420 
Pallctd, on Hmb. 111, 569 To make a *gardyn hegge. a 1746 
Holdsworth Gh Virgil (2768 8q Our old willows par- 
ticularly some in the ^Garden-Island in St. Janies’ Park, 
1822 Shelley Prometk, Unb. 11. v, Till through ely.sian 
*garden-Lskts. .The boat of my desire is guided. 1626 Bacqn 
Sylva § 122 In Garden -knot.s, and the Frets of Houses, and 
all eqnall and well answering Figures. 184.$ Zaohgist 111 . 
2056 Those pests, that raise such unsightlj' balls of earth upon 
*garden-lawns. 1829 Lytton Devereux iii, iv, I had entered 
into a more wooded and *garden-like description of count ry. 
X838-42 Arnold Hist. Rome (2846) I. ii. 35 Its garden-Uke 
farms. 1852 Beck's Florist In this condition they are 
purchased by pensons having *garden-loving friend.s at 
home. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husk n. (1586) 49 I'o 
shew me some part of your great knowledge in *Garden 
matters. 2707 Mortimer Husk 231 They [Hops] delight 
most in the rich black *Garden-mola, that is deep and light, 
and that is mixed rather with Sand than Clay. 2782 Mar- 
shall in Phil. Trans. LXXHI. 222 One I find laid up in 
the fold of a .. turnip leaf. . was .. formed by putting .. 
garden mould to them. 1792 A, Young Trav. France $ 
Nothing can be more beautiful, or kept in more '’‘garden 
order, if I may use the expression. 2828-40 Berry Encycl. 
Her. I, * Garden f ales are sometimes Ixirne in coat-armour, 
generally issuing from the ba.se and fitchee, or pointed at 
the top, and conjoined. 2844 J, T. Hewlett Parsotis <5* 
W. vi, Our garden-pales ran parallel with the high road. 
x868 Peard Water-farm. xv. 159 Chopped *garden-refuse. . 
will answer admirably, 1750 R. Roe Let, to A . fo/mson 19 
Where “garden -room enough i.s to be had. X832 Miss Mir- 
voyn Village Ser. v. (1863) 433 It turned out to be onlj^ tlie 
clinking of a pair of *garden-sci.s.sars. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 
I, xviii, Some “garden-seed, az^it Ken Preparatives 
Poet. Wks. 2722 IV. 92, I to a “Garden-Shade withdrew. 
1708 Motteux Rabelais'^, ix. (2737) 36 A Pair of “Garden- 
shears. 1874 Lisle Carr yteti. Givyjme 11 . vii. 270 The 
secluded “garden-.surrounded villa, in Old Kensington. 1707 
Mortimer Hush. ii. 206 Peas and Beans are what belong 
to “Garden Tillage as well as that of the Field- 1664 
Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 190 Cleanse, mend, sharpen 
..“Garden Tools. 183a Tennyson Ne^o-Vears Eve xii, 
She’ll find my garden-tools upon the granary fio .r. 2757 
Dyer Fleece iii. 132 And now he strains the warp Along the 
“garden-walk, or highway side. 2850 Mrs. Browning 
Poems 1 1. 17 She looks down^ the garden-walk cavernecl 
with trees, c. 1:386 Chaucer KtiH's T. 202 The giete tour 
. . Was evene ioynant to the “gardin-wal. 2582 Breton 
Flourish Fancie (.Grosart) 54/2 Let, Lord, this tree be set 
witldn thy Garden-wall Of Paradise. 1870 Miss Bridgman 
R. Lynne 1, i. 9 The garden-wall of the .. house. C1386 
Chaucer Miller ’’ s 7 \ 386 Unto the “gardin-ward. 1895 
Crockett in Comh. Plug. Oct. 348 He . . showed sign.s of 
moving “gardenwards. 1^6 Daily Nezvs 27 July 4/3 The 
period of supply could he extended if the con-sumers W’ould 
only be careful, .to abstain from “garden-watering and other 
. .wasteful habits. 2826 inCobbett A’z’dks{i8S5) n.50, 

I rode up to the “garden- wicket of a cottage.^ 2885 Burton 
Arab. Nts. (1887)111. 234 Its courtyard is laid out “garden- 
wise. 

5 . a. Applied to vegetables, with the sense * culti- 
vated or growing in a garden’, often distinctively 
opposed to ‘wild’; gar denser eeper, flower, -fruit, 
-kerb, -plant, -tree, -weed ; also, in plant-names, 
indicating cultivated kinds, as 'hi garden -basil, 
-gilliflcwer, -honesty, -madder, -mint, -nightshade, 
-pea, -pine, -poppy, -rocket, -succory, f garden- 
balsam (see quot.) ; garden-clover, Meliloltis 
cserulca (see Clovee 2) ; garden-cress, -cresses, 
Lepidium sativum (see Cbess i a) ; garden-gin- 
ger, cayenne pepper ; f garden-globe, a sort of 
apple ; f garden-rod, ? ~ Golden-kod ; f gar- 
den-sperage, asparagus; garden- trefoil (^see 
Clovee 2 and qnot. 1548 there). 

2633 Johnson Gerarde’s Bethal ii. 2295 The gardiners 
and herbe women in Cheapside commonly call tilTrt/olium 
odoratuml and know it by the name of Balsam, or “garden 
Balsam. 1674 Hickman Qtdnquart. Hist. Ep. (ed. 2) Aiv, 
Some in old times,. thought “Garden-Basil .. would grow 
the sooner and better, if it were sown, .with reproaches and 
evil speaking iS48> 1626 “Garden Claver [see Clover 2], 
1844 Mrs. Browning Lost Bower liii, Never “garden- 
creeper crossed it With so deft and brave an air. 2577 
B. Googe HereshacKs Bask (1586) 58^ “Garden cresses . .are 
sowed in the Spring. 2723 J. PetTver in Phil. 'Trans. 
XXVIII. 202 This is a very ele^t Plant, its lower Leaves 
being deeply cut, finesr than the common Garden Cress. 
1832 Veg Suhst. Food 304 Garden Cress . . mixed with the 
young leaves of mustard .. is the most esteemed of all., 
salads. 1770 Goldsm. Des. Vill. X38 Near yonder copse, 
where once the garden smiled. And still where many a 
“garden-fl-owm: grows wild. 283& Dickens O. Twist xxxii, 
1 ne garden-flowers perfumed the air with delicious odours. 
C1522 2^/ Mng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 29/1 “Gardeynes 
frutes is there mnehe gretter than in our landes of Europa. 
2551 Turner Herbal 83 The roote of the “gardyn Gelouer 
is good agaynst the plage. 2597 Gerarde Herbal Supp., 


“Garden, Ginger is Piferitis. 2600 Surelet Country Famre 
ML xlix, 528 The shortstart. .han5^-meale and “garden globe 
..rare and singular apples. 1563 HyllG^j:*' 2 Aw.; 15931 164 The 
wilde' hearbs are stronger in vevtue then die “garden hearbs. 
2567 Maplet Gr. Forest 33 Beete is a Gardain Herbe, and 
in good plentie with vs. 17x5 J. Pktiver in P/iiL Trans. 
XXIX. 243 Its Root or. lower Leaves, in Shape, re.semble 
“Garden Honesty, 1578 Lyte Dodoens iv, Ixxiii. 537 The 
husbanded or “garden h'ladder, 2530 Palsgr. 224/1 “Gar- 
dyne nieynte, 1832 J. Davies Mat, Med. 433 

Garden mint, Mentha geutilis, Lin. 2657 “Garden Night- 
shade [see 5 c}, i 83 a Garden 16 Dec. 532/3 I'he Garden 
N ighishade . . is a common annual weed. 2682 W ood Life (O. 
H.'S. ) 1 1 . 558 In ti »e . . months of Dec. and Jan. were “garden 
pees in blossom. 1833s Veg. .Subst. Food 2 1 5 tiarden peas . . are 
raised by more caret ul and expensive culture for the purpose 
of being eatengreen. a 1746 Hold.swok-i'h On I Irgii 1 1 768) 533 
He mentions tlie Pinus, which he calls Culta, meaning thereby 
the “Garden pine, to distinguish it from the Sylvestris, 
2727 S. Switzer Tract. Gardiner v. xlv. 237 Of Lhis//i<3t.yr- 
olus . . more species, than of any other '’^garden plant we 
have transmitted to us from foreign pan.s. 1671^ Salmon 
Srn. Med. 111. xxii. 416 “Garden Poppy, is narcoiicke, pro- 
vokes sleep, outwardly it ea.seth pain. xS^izWeg. Subst. 
E'ood 306 “Garden Rocket . . cultivated by our ancestors 
still, .found in gardens on. .. the Continent. 2741 CompL 
T'am.-Piece it- iii. 361 All sort.s of fibrous rooted Plants . . 
such as Holyoaks, *Garden-rod.s. .and Hieraciums. 2577 
B. Googe il (1586) 54 The “Garden 

Sperage they were not acquainted with. 1601 Holland 
Pliny' I L 53 If a man lie annointed with Asparagus or 
garden-Sperage. .there will not (by report) a Bee come iieere 
for to sting him. 2548 'rmiir.R Namesof Jlerbes (1882) 44 
Intybus hortensis is of two sortes, tlie one i.s called Endyue, 
or whyte Endyue, and the other is called '“gardine Succory, 
1626 Bacon Sylrut § 517 Whatsoeuer will make a Wild Tree 
a Garden-Tree, will make a "“Garden-l’i-ee to haue lesse Core;, 
or Stone. 2775 Sheriuan Rivals iix. iii, Like garden-trees, 
they .seldom shew fruit. 2664 Evelyn Kal Hort. (2729) 289 
Knot-grass, the very wor.st of “Garden-weeds. 

b. Prefixed to the names of animals, birds, and 
insects to indicate that their habitat is the garden ; 
as garden-ant, -ousel, -snail, -worm ; garden- 
mouse, ? field-mouse ; garden-spider « cross- 
spider (see Cross- B) ; garden- warbler, the bird 
Nylvia hortensis ; garden- white, a white cabbage 
butterfly, of the genus Pieris. 

1879 Lubbock Sci. Lect.iv, 134 The brown “garden-ant 
habitually makes use of the out-of-doors aphides. 1712 
James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 273 I'he ^ Garden-Mouse is 
an Animal that digs the Earth like a Mole, a 1692 Boyle 
Hist. Air ' 1692) 231 B'or 1 have observed the,se two last dry 
springs, that there has been no soft “g.Trden- snails to^be 
found abroad. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. I/hi. (1784) VII. i. 3 
This is the garden-snaik that carries its box upon its back. 
2802 Anim. Biog. (1813) HI. 359 The labour of the 

“Garden Spider is very different from that of the former 
species, 1843 Zoologist L 13 In the spring of 1842 the 
red.start. .and “garden warbler were very ijumerou.s. 189a; 
Daily News 6 Oct. 5/1 The caterpillars of the “Garcien 
White — the green grubs that do so ranch damage among the 
cabbages™ are crawling up the walls. 1652-7 T. Barker 
A rt of Angling 37 Gather great “garden-worms. 2669 

WoRLiDGE Syst. Agric. (1681) 258 The Garden-worm is an 
excellent bait for a Salmon. 

C. passing into adj,, in the slang phr. common or 
^trn/m,ajacularsiibstitutefor*common’, * ordinary’. 

[1657 W. Coles Adantjn Eden xxix. 59 But the Common 
or Garden Nightshade is not dangerous.] 1892 Autobiog. 
Eng. Gamekeeper Q.V/iWios) 67 It was a.s large as a common 
— or garden-hen. 2896 Daily Nexos 16 Oct. 3/4 Such com- 
mon or garden proceedings not being to the taste of Noa. 
1897 Wesim. Gaz. 4 Aug., 8/a, I have— -10 make use of a 
common or garden expression — been ‘ rushed’ in this matter. 

6. Special comb. : gaxden-butt, a target set np 
in a garden for archery practice ; gardep-cliair, 
-f (a) a wheel or bath chair ; {b) a chair intended 
for use in a garden ; garden-engine, a portable 
force-pump used for watering gardens ; garden- 
frame — Fbamb sb. 13 c; garden-glass, {a) a 
bell glass used for covering plants in a garden ; 
(^) (see qnot. 1882) ; garden-ground, (a) ground 
suitable for a garden; (b) a plot of ground 
approj^riated to a garcien; fgarden-penny, ?a 
tithe or payment levied upon garden-produce ; 
garden-plot, a plot of land used as a garden ; 
d* garden-roll {obs.), garden-roller, a heavy cy- 
, linder fitted with a handle or shafts, fbr smoothing 
i a lawn or path; t garden satin, ? flowered satin ; 
garden seat, a seat (of wood or metal) for use in a 
garden ; a similar seat, holding one or two persons, 
fixed on the roof of an omnibus, etc. ; hence garden- 
seated a.\ -f garden-sin {nonce-wdfXy a weed; 
f garden-stead —garden-plot ; f garden-things, 

-ware, produce of a garden ; garden-wall-bond 
Bricklaymg (see quot.). Also Gabdeb-gatjs, 
-HOUSE, -BABTY, -POT, -STUFF. 

*599 Porter Angry Worn, Abingt. E iij, When I bad 
.. carried my buckler l>efore me like a “gaitden But 
1827 Gentl. Mag. XCVII. i. 546 This pole, like the handle 
of a “garden-chimr, enables the guide to drive to the eighth of 
an inch, to avoid all obstacles, to tuni corners. 2832 Society 
I. 222 Seated in the garden-chair appropriated to Miss 
Herford’s use, and drawn by her favourite donkey, away 
went the cousins. 1852 H. Melville Whale ^ xxi. 112 
Garden-chairs which are convertible into walking-sticks, 
1853 Kingsley Hypatia xiii, The garden-chairs standing 
among the flower-beds. 2825 Specif. Edridge's Patent 
No. 3948 Solder may in such instances be employed .. to 
render the pump a fire or “garden engine. 2892 Garden 
27 Aug. 179 The bushes were so bad, that I had them well 
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sprayed with the garden engine. 1838 Penny Cy cl XL 
72/1 They were essentially greenhouses, although perhaps 
more like our ■'^garden-frames. 184a Tennyson Gardeners 
Dan. 1 16 The *garden-glasses glanced, and momently The 
twinkling laurel scatter’d silver lights. x88a Ogilvie, 
Carden-glasSy 1. a round globe of dark-coloured glass, 
generally about foot in diameter, placed on a pedestal, in 
which the surrounding objects are reflected : much used as 
an ornament of gardens in Germany. 171J Land. Gaz. 
No. 4938/3 A Piece of ^Garden-ground, and a Tenement 
thereupon. 1766 Smoclett Trav,!. xvi. 268 All the vine- 
yards and garden grounds for a considerable extent are 
vaulted underneath. x8o8 Toller TiiJtes iv, 124 It is very 
mual. .to agree with the occupiers of garden-ground for a 
stated composition by the acre. 1870 Longe, IVayside /nn 
11. Beil of A tri 38 Rented his vineyards and his garden- 

f rounds, CC1641 Bp. R. Mountagu Acts Mon. (1642) 400 
aying Tythes duly and truly, even to a '^garden-penny, 
as wee call it, or ot vejy flowers and pot-herhs that grow 
in our garden, 1647 Pinsbmidman^s f lea agst. Tithes 
They pay never a peny to the Minister, except it be a 

f arden peny, or a peck of Apples, or such like tithes. *387 
Iarmar tt. Bezds Serm. xxvL 351 Their *garden-plots 
and orchards. x6xo GviLtm //era/dry iii. vii. (x6ix‘ 116 
Knights and men of valour, whose worth must be tried in 
the field, not vnder a rose-bed or in a Garden-plot. 1845 
Plorisfs frnL nzt Affording even the suburban tyro a 
chance of ornamenting his garden-plot, *794 G. Aoams Nat. 
^ Bxp. Philos, III. xxxii. 302 Drawing a heavy *garden-roU, 
1792 C. Smith Desmond L 59 A figure who gave me the idea 
of a ^garden roller set on its end. 1853 Miss Mitforo 
Recollect. 1 1.169 Mr. Landor. .seated on a garden-roller in the 
court. 1732 Lond. Gaz, No. 6068/8 A '‘Garden Sattin Night 
Gown lined with Cherry Silk, one Chinee Gown. X837D1CKENS 
Pickw. xxxix, A *^rden seat which happened . . to be near at 
hand. 1879 F. W. Robinson Coward Come, i. vii, There was 
a garden seat . . upon the lawn. X891 Daily News 13 Jan. 2 ^4. 
On the garden seats the passengers sat two abreast. 1895 
IVestm. Gaz. 29 Mar. 2/1 Many people., dislike getting on 
the top of a *'garden-seated 'bus. x^ Evelyn JCal Hort, 
(1729) 2X0 Neglecting it till they fthe weeds] are ready to 
sow themselves, you do but stir and prepare for a more 
numerous Crop of these *Garden-sins, ^1609 Manck. Court 
Leet 'Rec. 13885) IL 249 The place .. is Conuerted .. into 
Certaine ^gardensteeds. 1773 Barker in Phil, Trans, 
LXn. 44 ^Garden-things, turnips, See. were very much 
destroyed xSatS V. 410 ^Garden-wall bond 
consists of three stretchers and one header in nine inch 
walls, but when fourteen inches thick, the Flemish bond is 
used. 1707 Mortimer Hush. 433 A clay bottom is a much 
more pernicious Soil for Trees and '’^Garden-ware than, 
Gravel. 

Gasrdeii [f. tliesb, ; ct¥. Jarditur 

(from i5tb c.).] 

1 . To cultivate a garden ; to work in a 
garden as a gardener, f Also, to lay out a garden* 
* 57 / B. Googe Nereshach's ffusb, ii, 3586} 53 b, I know 
in hot countries they garden all the winter long. x635 B acon 
Rss.f Gardens (Axh,) S55 When Ages grow to Ciuility. .Men 
come to Build Stately, sooner then to Garden Finely, 
1765 Franklin Let wks 3887 III. 391 You should have 
gardened long before the date of your fast. 1833 Tennyson 
New^Veav^sEve xii, I shall never garden more. 1844 E. 
Fite Gerald Lett, (1889) L 137, I . . read scraps of books, 
garden a little, and am on good terms with tny neighbours, 

2. trans. l*o cultivate as a garden j to bring or 
form by cultivation into (a specified state). 

x 853 B* Taywr Home ^ A hr, Ser. i\. I, 322 The trees 
have been judiciously .spared . . the long landscape ,* 
gardened into more perfect beauty. 1895 Westm. Gaz, 
6 Feb. 3/3 ITae gallery of well-dressed women, .suggests the 
simile of some gorgeous flower-bed, carefully gardened. 

3. To supply with a garden or gardens, rare, 
xlB^S Athefiseum 'No.xg^s, 154/3 TjbMsy were there superbly 
housed and luxuriously gardened, 
f 4. (See quot.) Oh. [So F. jardiner.] 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), To Garden a Hawh , is to 
put her on a Tun of Grass to chear her. 

Hence Q-a-xdesiahlo <»., capable of being gardened. 
x8o4 Coleridge Let 21 Apr, (1895) IL 476 Above the 
town, little gardens, .are scattered here and there, wherever 
they can force a bit of gardenable ground* 

Garden, obs. form of Guaebian* 
t Ga*rdenage* Oh, Also 7 gardinago. [f. 
Gabben sL + -AOE. Cf. F, jardinageC\ 

1 , The practice or employment of cultivating 
a garden ; horticulture. 

x6oi Holland Pliny 1 1 , 12 There was no one thing, .lesse 
subiect to the will and pleasure of Fortune and Ca.sualtie, 
than^gardenage. Ibid, IL 28, I must not overpasse the 
gardinage to them belonging. 3693 Evelyn De la Quint, 
Comfl Gard L 89 Persons of Quaitcy that divertise them- 
, aeive.S' there' in Gamaaage, 

2 . The produce of a garden ; garden-stuff. 

*733 J- Toll Uorse<>haing: Hmh v, 19 The eating unwhole- 
som Girdenage, x 8 x 5 J. Man But Reading 147 This 
street was appropriated to the sale of fish and gaidenage, 
'CSterdaiied (gSud^nd), fpL a* [f. Gabbik sh 
and V, y -M) J 

L Cultivated like a garden* 
xfixi CoTOR., lardinif gardened ; made IntiL or wrought as. 
a Garden, xSoSj. Barlow Ca&iwrA x, 239 Earth* garden'd 
all, a tenfold burden brings. *867 HawawA Hat y&mm, 
307 Around Yerona stretch those ^rdened plains of Lom- 
Dardy. *883 Ailantie Mmdhi^ OL 363 A gay gardened 
meadow*.: 

2 , Furnished ^or covered with gardeaa, 
x8«9 J, Wilson In Biachw, Mag, XXVL 543 The broomy 
hum That wimpled on round gamen'd village'i. X844 Mts. 
Browning Rmoer in Let x, No fiowew our gmrdeued 
England hath To match with th«»e, x86tt H, MattvAT F#wr* 
m Sweden I L 404 A long line of gardimed hotiw*. 
Gardener (gludAw). jPorms : 4-5 gfwrcb»«re, 
4-4 gardy3i©r(e, 4-B g«»<il3a,er^ 5 


6-8 gardner, 4 - gardener, CNF. ’^gardinier 
s=OF. and mod.F. jardinier {i 2 X!a.<c,\ f. gardin^ 
fardin: see Garden sh and -er^, Cf. OHG. 
“ gartin&ri (mod.G, gdrtner),'] 

1. One who tends, lays out or cultivates a garden ; 
spec, a servant employed to tend and cultivate a 
garden. 

a X300 Cursor M, 17270+227 Scho [marie] wend not it had 
bene he, hot a gardiner. 1340 Ham folk. Pr. Consc. 66 x An 
ille tre may na gude fruyt here, And }?ut knawes ilk gude 
gardynere. rx46o Towneley Myst, xxvi. 563 Say me, gar- 
thynere, I the pray, If thou bare oght my lord away. ^ i6ox 
Holland /*/««>' XX, v. II.4X The Syrians are great Gardinere, 
they . . bee most curious in gardening. x66z Wood Life 
(O. H.S.) L 462 [He] lived as a gardiner with a certaine 
gentleman. 1771 Smollett Humph, CL (18x5) 282 , 1 was 
told, .that almost all the gardeners of South Britain were 
natives of Scotland, 1865 Buskin Arrows of Chace (1880I 
IL 140, I have a gardener who . . sees me gather a bunch 
of my own grapes without making a wry face. 
fig, 1604 Shaks. OtM L iii. 324 Our Bodies are our Gardens, 
to the which, our Wills are Gardiners. 16. . Howel (J.), 
The gardener may lop religion as he please. 

2. In names of plants ; gardener’s delight, eye, 
Lychnis coronaria ; gardener’s garters t,see quot. 
1880 ). 

1597 Geuarde Herbal n. cxx. § 2. 381 [The flowers of Rose- 
campion] were called the Gardners delight, or the Gardners 
eie. x8a3 Corbett Petticoat T, 1 . 240 Would you like some 
slips of apple ringy . . or gardener's garters, or bachelor's 
buttons? 1880 Britten & Holland Plantn., Gardener's 
garters y the .striped garden vzneXy oiPhalarisarundmaeea. 

Hence Ga*rdener®ss, a lemale gardener j also, 
a gardener’s wife. 

1647 W, Browne tr. GomberznIMs Polexanderi. 182 The 
fair Gardneresse, this while, held my arme. 1827 Carlyle 
German Rom, III, 253, 27a 1893 Star 0.4, June 4/3 Good 
situations are always ready for good garden ei esses. 1896 
Daily Tel. 23 Jan. 5/3 I’he first gardenere.ss Eve. 

Gardener sMp (ga-jd’nwjip), [f. Gardener 
+ -SHiP.J t ^ T ne art and practice of gardening 
(oh.), b. The office of a g^ardener. 

171 X Shaptrsb. Ckarac. I. ni. 1, 286 'Tis no wonder if we 
slight the Gardenership, and think the manner of Culture a 
very contemptible Mystery. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. ii, 
99 People spoke of the succession to the hereditary gardener- 
ship of the lordship of Monteith. 

Gardenery (ga’id’nSri). rare-^^, [L Gardener 
+ -xy.] The office or department of a gardener. 
1892 Kirk Abingdon Acc, p, xxxvi, 79^. 'jd, was trans- 
ferred from the Pittancery to the Gardeuery. 

GardexLesq[tie (gaud’njcsk), a. [f. Garden sh, 
+ "ESQ UK ; after picturesqueC\ Partaking of the 
character of a garden; somewhat resembling a 
garden or what belongs to a garden. 

1838 Loudon A rboretum Brit.y The expression of garden- 
esque beauty, in individual trees differs from the picturesque, 
in being . . at all times, regular or symmetrical. 1839 — 
Repionts Ltmdsc. Garden 1x840) Introd, 8 I’his change has 
given rise to a school which we call the Gardenesque ; the 
characteristic feature of which is the display of the beauty 
of trees, and other plants, individually, i88o~x Libr, Univ. 
Knowl. (N.Y.) XL 306 [Boston Common * public garden 'J 
is kept in gardenesque style as an arboretum and botanical 
garden. 1881 Card. Chron. No. 417. 816 An attempt to give 
a sort of gardenc.sque character to a slope within view 
of the Castle by planting dwarf hardy shrubs in a formal 
arrangement of beds, 

absoL X896 Punch 29 Aug. X02/2 No, by heavens, let the 
gardenesque perish Ere ever 1 axe that familiar old thorn I 

Gardeufiil (ga'jtd’nful). [f. Garden sh + 
-EUL.] As many as a garden will contain. 

1859 Dickens T. Two Cities n. v, Like a great sunflower 
pushing its way at the sun from among a rank gardenfull of 
flaring companions. 

GaoErden-gaiie. [f. Garden sh + Gate xA’] 

1. A gate leading into a garden. 

c 1400 Maundev. <x8m) xix. 2x0 He smytethe on the Gardyn 
5 ate with a Ciyket 01 Sylver. X463 Bury H''Uis (Camden) 
i 22 The grete gardejm gate. X73X Pork Rp, Burlington 30 
I Turn Arcs of triumph to a Garden-gate. X838 Dickens 
I O, Twist xxix, A gig drove up to the garden-gate. 

2. dial. Used as a name for various plants: Herb 
Robert (Geranium RoberHanum\iht Pansy (Fthii? 
tricolor)^ and London Pride (Saxifraga umbrosd). 
The fuller form is ‘Kiss-me-behind-the-garden- 
gate’ (Britten & Holland). 

GaTd.0ial3iood. mmcc-wd. [£ Garden sh-^ 
-HOOD.] Garden-llke character. ' 

17169 H, Waltol® Lei, to Mmie^ tt May (xBs^ V, x6x 
A covered mssage all round the garden • • took off from the 
gardenhooo, ■ 

GaTde«4ioiis6- [f. Garden sh + Hodse.] 

1. Any small building in a g^trdenj a summer- 

bonse, ^ 

xfiorat Shak*. Mem, for M, v. i. axa This is the body That 
did supply thee at thy ^rden-house In her Imagin'd 
person, *678 D«yd«n LinwerhoM i, i/I was just coming 
down to the gw'den-houite. *727 Da Foe Secrets Inpis, W* 
CX735I »st As he was silting alone In a Summer-House as 
we call m Garden-House, as thsy.more projperly call it 
there [Ixtipsick}. xSax Sqott Kmfm, xx, Pointing to an 
old ruinous garden-house. 

b. died, and 17.^* A privy. • 

Elwortkt W. Semermt WwSSh,^ Gardmdkmm^ 
a privy ; an out-diw closct-^^ 

2. A dwelling-house aitoated in a garden ; a snb- 
nrban residence. 

i6k^ Beswkee & WMsamw N'orthmard No ii* ii# Because 


,, to be pent up in a narrow lodging here V the city may 
offend her health, she .shall lodge at a garden-house of mine in 
Moorfields. 1627 in Crt ^ limes Chas, /(1848) I, 243 Sir 
Francis Barrington .. is zont out of the Marshalsea to a 

f arden-hou.se in Southwark. *673 R. H.E.A.ViCantingAcad.j^ 
laving an occasion to go over to the bank-side, in a Garden 
house. 1738 Bikch Life Milton in Mis iVks. 1 . 20 He .. 
took an handsome Garden House in Aldersgate-street. 1845 
Stocqueler Bandbk, Brit, India (1854) 133 Interspersed 
with the garden-houses, or suburban retreats of tlie wealthy 
merchants. 

fb. Ill the early 17th c. often used for a house 
kept for immoral purposes. 

1607 Beaum. & Fl. Woman Hater n. i, This Is no garden 
house, in my conscience, slice went forth with no dhhonest 
intent. axSzK Fletcher Love's Cure in. i, Thou shalt be 
my Bawd. .Thy old wife [shall].. weare a hood, Nay keepe 
my garden-house, 

Gardeiiia (gardrnia). [mod.Lat,, f. the name 
of Dr. Alex. Garden (died 1791), Vice-President 
of the Royal Society.] A genus of trees and shrubs, 
often spiny (N.O. Rubiacem)y natives of the Cape 
of Good Hope and of tropical Asia and Africa. 

1760 Phil Trans, LI. 934 The professsor has agreed to 
adopt this new genus by the name of Gardenia. 1863 Alcock 
Capit. Tycoon u 76 But the gardinia [w] and the camellia 
flourish also. x88x Mrs. C. Praed Policy i^ P. HI. sSThe 
strong scent of gardenias, .floated towards him. 

Gardening (gaud’nig), vbl.sh [f. Garden v, 
+ -iNaL] 

1 . The action or occupation of laying out of 
cultivating a garden ; horticulture. 

*577 B. Googe Beresbach's Ilusb. (1586) ss b, In these 

f arts they commonly begin their gardening, in the end of 
'ebruarie. X663 Boyle Occas, Reft, (1845) 57-8 A Stranger 
to the Art of Gardening. xjSz-nx H. Walpole Rertue’s 
A need. Paint (1786) IV. 247 Gardening was probably one 
of the first arts that succeeded to that of building houses. 
X877 Mrs. Forrester Migmn I, 64 My nephew has done 
the gardening .single-handed the last five years. 
fig. a x^yj Ga.scoigne Hearbes, Weedes, etc. Wks. (1587) 
160 Ga.scoigns gardenings wherof were written in one end 
of a close walke which he hath in his garden this discourse 
following. 

1 2 . concr. Grounds laid out as gardens. Obs,'-^ 
X687 Loftd. Gaz. No, 2284/4 At Worksm». .is a large New 
House to be Lett^ with good Cellaridge, Stabling, Gardning, 
and Land belonging to it, 

B. allrib, 

* 5,77 OooGvn Hetrsbach's Husb. (1586) 53 b, Some devide 
their Gardening time by the Moneths, Wills 4 Inv, 
N. C. (Surtees i860) 157 iVelve gardiningshoviles xs/-. 166* 
Ogilby His Majesty's Entertaznm. 30 All Sorts of (jraffmg, 
and Gardening Tools. 1825 Cobbett Rur, Rides 41 The 
country presents a sort of gardening scene. 1830 Miss Mix- 
FORD Village Ser. iv. (1803) 312 , 1 may consider myself in 
great luck to see what is called, in gardening language, ‘so 
grandashow*. x8so /V-swAf 54 Gardening new.spapers 
..find their way into every circle where a flower is loved. 
x86x Dklamer el Card, 2 The gardening artist who, under 
such circumstances . . fails to produce a pleasing . . effect, 
is almost left without excuse. 1891 H. Herman His Angel 
217 , 1 had on my gardening suit. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 17 Sept. 
3/3, I should like also to draw the distinction between 
gardening cla^s and a gardening club, 

^ardenii^ P* CJarden v, 

-f -ING K] T&t gardens. 

^ 1647 W. Browne tr, GombennlUs Polexanderi, 183 In an 
instant we saw a Gardning maiden become a Princess. 182a 
Lamb Elia Ser. i. Dream Children, Now and then a solitary 
gardening man would cro.ss me. 1850 Beck's Florist 287 All 
the gardening world used to talk of the 2000 varieties of 
Roses grown by the Messrs, Loddiges. 

0 ii*rdemst« nonce-wd. [f. Garden sh + -ist.J 
XTfia-yx H. Wali>olk Vertuds Anecd. Paint. (1786) IV, 
X06 The domestic called a Gardiner . . will remain the 
Gardiner, the projector I should propose to denominate a 
Garde'nist. 

GaLrdeaize (gaud’uGiz),?/. rare, [f. Garden jA 
+ -iZB.j a. inlr. To act as a gardener, b. 
trans. To render like a garden. Also Jig. 

X830 C. Mathews Mem. Vf, iii. 61 A boor, who gardenizes 
and milks, L6&7 Voice (N.Y.) (x888) 5 Jan. 2 [God] 
promised that this world shall be gardenized and all evU 
extirpated, iSox Graphic 24 Oct. 491/3 It is to be wished 
something could be done in the way of ‘gardenising'.. 
Tmfalgar Square, 

Gardeiiless (ga*id*nR«), a. [f. Garden sh, + 
-LKSa.] Destitute of gardens or of a garden. 

1S34 R. H. Froudk Remains (1838) 1 . 367 Treelass fields 
and gardenless houses. *882 Barper's Mag. LXIV. 102 
The town itself is made up of a scattering, gardenless col- 
lection of log-cabins, ■ . , 

Gardenly (ga*id’nH), a. rarg^'^, [f. Garden xA 
+ -lyL] Appropriate to, or befitting, a garden. 

/z 18x9 W. Marshall Rur, Econ. (L), The crop throughout 
being managed in a gardenly manner, 

[f. Garden sh, + Pabyy.] A 
party held on a lawn, or in a garden. 

1869 Trollope Pklneas Finn IL Ixiv. 228 The Duke's 
garden party was becoming a mere ball, with privilege for 
the dancers to stroll about the lawn between the dances. 

aiirib, 1874 J. D. Heath Croquet Player 9 There is really 
no comparison between it and what may appropriately be 
called * Garden-party Croquet’. *896 Westm. Gaz. 25 June 
2/3 The garden party season is now beginning. 

[f. Garden sh + Pot,] 

1 1 . A watering-pot. Obs. 

XS80 Hollybano I'reas. Fr. Tong, Vne ChanUpteure, a 

f arden pot, a watering pot, the toppe of a Cestem^ i 59 * 
YLVESTBR Du Bartos L i. 368 Thence is't that Garden* 
pots, the mouth kept close, I^t fall no liquor at their sive* 
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like no‘;e. *614 T. Adams DeznPs Banquet ^2 The Garden- 
pot, that holds water but whiles the thurabe is vpon it. 

2 . A pot containing a plant ; a flower-pot, 

1808 PhiL Trans. XClX, 175 When , . the fibrous roots of 
trees are crowded together in a garden-pot, they are often 
found lifeless in the succeeding spring, a 1845 Hood Sniffing 
a Birthday xvi, My freehold’s in the garden-pot. 

0ardensltip, obs. form of Guardianship. 
GaTden- stiiff. [f. Garden sk 4- Stuff.] 
Plants gvowti in a garden ; vegetables for the table, 
fl i687 Petty Pf/. Arith. vi. (1691) 96 The . . meliorating, 
and multiplying several sorts of Fruits, and Garden-Stuff, 
S755 Geml. Mag. XXY. 350 Cherries, peaches, pears, grain, 
and garden-stuff of all kinds. 1828 Miss Mitford Village 
Ser. lu. {1863) 64 She sold bread, butcher’s meat, and 
garden-stuff, on commission. 

atirih. 1849 Clough Amours de Voy. in. 363, I am the 
ox in the dray, the ass with the garden-stuff panniers, 
j Gaarderobe (ga‘-tdrt7ub'). Now only Also 

4, 7 garderob, 6 gardrop, 6, 9 gardrobe, [a. F. 
garderohe i^^^^ lt. gtiarda-robhar. in ONF. 2var de- 
robe; see Wardrobe), f, garde-r to keep, Guard 
4- Robe,] Properly, a locked-np chamber in 
which articles of dress, stores, etc. are kept, a store- 
room, armoury, wardrobe (occas. also the contents 
of this); by extension, a private room, a bed- 
chamber ; also a privy. 

1333-4 Durham MS. Cell Rollt In ij lib. de Maces de 
garderob. 411450 Kni. de la Tour <1868) 111 The kingges 
doughter .. made hym to be norisshed in her garderot)e. 
1470-83 Mamry Arthur V. x, I haue ben brought vp in the 
garderobe with the noble kynge Arthur many yeres for to 
take hede to his armour, 15.. Inv. R, IVardrobe 

margin, In Feb. 1567 six of tbir peces was tint in the 
King’s] gardrop at his death. 1606 Table Unprinted Acts 
38 Jas. VI, An acquitance and discharge to the earle of 
Bumbar of the Kings Jewels and garderob. 1837 Sm F. 
Palgrave Merck. Friar i. (1844) 24 ‘ We have one of their 
eggs, set in silver, in our garderobe ’ : exclaimed John Vine- 
saulr, the cellarer. 1848 Lytton Harold ii. iii, ‘ Verily yes ; 
vault, coffer, and garde-robe — stall and meuse — are well nigh 
drained answered the monk. 1851 Turner Dom. Archit. 

I. iv. 150 He built a new chapel, with a garderobe. 18516 
Walbran Ripon, etc. 73 The walls of two spacious gard- 
robes, communicating with the dormitory. 

aitrih. 1867 Murray's Guide Yorkshire 282 A chamber 
with fireplace and garderobe seat, 
t Garde-tr.%meIL Obs. Also gard-tramell. 
[f, F. garde-r to keep + tramail drag-net.] Some 
kind of fishing apparatus. Also ait rib. 

1497 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 83 Bowstrynges casting 
caltraps tallowe nettes for gard traraelles. Ibid. 87 Disc of 
Iren— ij baskettes, Gardtramell Netts — ij drifattes. Ibid. 89 
Levers— [ij] xij, Gardetramell Stakes — c, Paving rammers 
of tymbre— iiij. 

t Crardeviance. Obs. Forms : 5 gaxdevian(s, 
-viant, -iryaunt, -vyaii, -vya(ii)nd©s, -vyenoe, 
gardiviano©, gardyvyans, 5 -6 gard©vya(u)nce, 
6 gardefiancs, -vianch., -viands, -viaunce, 
-wiat, gardyvyatince, guard© - viandes, 6-7 
gardeviance. [f. F. garde-r to keep + viandeip 
meat(s.] 

I . Originally, a safe for meat; also, a chest for 
holding valuables ; hence, usually, a travelling 
trunk or wallet. 

1459 in Pasion Lett. I. 484 Item, | gardevyaunt. c 1460 

J, Russell Bk. Nurture 2202 Closynge cloos bowse chest 

& gardevyan, for drede of congettynge. 1463 Mann. ^ 
Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 152 To brynge home my lordys 
gardevyence ffro London, Howard Househ. Bks. 

(Roxb.) 274 In a gardviande [my Lord has] a peir brigan- 
aines, a plakart, ij, bavieres, [and] iij. peire gantdetz. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxiii. 40 Full mony instrument for 
slawchtir Was in his gardevyance. 1552 Huloet, B^ge or 
gardeuiaunce to put meat in, reticulum. 1579 Twyne 
Phisicke agsi. Fort. 1. xxxvix. 51 a, There was a great 
Guarde-uiandes or Chest, wherein was great store of trea- 
sures. 1628 Sir R, Boyle Diary in Lismore Papers {1886) 

II. 290 This day 1 receaved..a gardeviance. .of usqual)agh, 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Garde-viant, a Wallet for a 
Soldier to put his Victuals in. 

H 2 . Used contemptuously : * Baggage’, ^ outfit*. 
*563-83 Foxe A. ef M. xcrjojx 'Ihen [folowed]. - the monkes 
. .with their glorious gardeuiance of Crosses, Can dlesti ekes, 
and Vergers before them. Ibid. 1418/1 The people . . began 
, .to set vp the pageants of S. Katherine, and of S. Nicholas 
..with their gaye gardeuiance and gray amices. 

G’ardevili, -vine (ga'idovin, -vsin). Sc. Also 
gardy veen. [f. F. garde-r to keep 4 vin wine.] 
a. A big-bellied wine-bottle. Also attrib. b. A 
case or closet for wine- bottles. 

1805 Ckron. in Ann. Reg. 375/2 Gardevin bottles .. left 
behind by the besiegers. 1808 J. Mayne .S'z//^ Gun iv. 145 
The Town-clerk, -Gar’d bring the great big gardevine, And 
fill the glasses. 1827 Blackw. Mag. XXII. 607 Your purse, 
your gardevin, and your tea-caddy, are continually exposed 
to depredation. 1870 Ramsay Remiu. vi. (ed. 18; 246 
Gardyveen, Case for holding wine. 

t Gardevisure. Her. Obs. [? f. F. garde-r to 
keep, protect + vis sight + -ure.] The visor of a 
helmet. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry vi. v. 265 This fashion of sidelong 
Helmet and openfaced with gardeuisure {printed gardeni- 
sure] over the sight, is common to all persons of Nobility 
vnder the degree of a Duke. 1739 in Coats Diet. Her. 
z828~4o in Berry Encycl. Her. I. 

Gardeyn^e, obs. form of Garden, Guardian. 
Gardfish, obs. form of Garfish. 

Gardian, -en, etc,: see Guard-. 


Gar din (e, Gardin-: see Garden, Garden-. ' 
tGa*rdiiap« Obs. Forms; 5 ?gardenat, 6 
?gardnott, gardnap, garnap(pe, -nep, -nop 
[a. OF. gardenapey -nappe^ f. garder to protect + 
nappe cloth ; cf. Savbnape. (The ioimsgardenat, 
gardnetty may be due to an erroneous substitution 
of natie mat for nappe cloth.)] A round piece of 
wood or metal, a mat, or the like, placed under 
dishes at table in order to protect the table-cloth. 

3489 A eta Dom. Cone. ( 1 830) 131/1 A butter plai t, a gardenat, 
a met almery. 1538 A berdeen Reg. V. 16 (Jam.) Chargeour, 
plate, deiche, gardnap, trunscour of tyne. 1556 Withals 
Diet. (1568) 43 b/i A garnappe {ed. 1602 garnap, 1608 garnep] 
to be layed vnder the potte vpon the table, to sauethe table 
cloth cleane, basis. 1561 Extracts Aberdeen Reg. (1844) I. 
336 Ane gardnett of tun, 1570 Levins Manip. 169/28 A 

f arnop, basis poculi. 3573 Extracts Aberdeen Reg. (1848) 

1. 10 A gardnett of brass. 

Gardner, Gardning: see Gardener, -ino. 
tGardon. Obs. [a. F. garden.^ A kind of 
roach {JCeuciscus idus). 

1611 CoTGR,, Siege, a seat, .also the fish Garden. 

Garden, -onn, obs. forms of Guerdon. 
►j'Ga’rdy. * 5 '^. Obs. Also 7-9 ga(i)rdie. An arm. 

iSI3Douglas/®«wxi. xi. 64He . . Hys gardy vp has bendy t 
far abak, And threw the speir wyth all his fors and raycht. 
1633 Rutherford Lett. (3862) I. 77 The Lord will . . send 
one with a well-toothed, sharp hook, and strong gardies, to 
reap His harvest, a 1670 Spalding Troztb. Ckas. I (1829) 27 
He. . had still a strong man upon ilk gardie, whether sleeping 
or waking. <21774 Fergusson Poems (1807) 287 ’Twas this 
that braced the gardies stiff and strang. .m ancient days. 
3787 in Burns' Wks. II. 105 Tak him by the gardie. 

Gardy loo (gaidil^*)* 9 garde loo, jorde- 

loo. [app. f. a pseudo-Fr. phrase gare de Veau 
^ beware of the water ’ ; in correct Fr. it would be 
gare Veau!\ A warning cry littered (in old Edin- 
burgh) before throwing dirty water from the win- 
dow into the street. To make the gardy loo \ to 
throw the dirty water out. 

[1768 Sterne Sent. youm. {1782) 48/2 It comes against 
you without crying * garde d'eau ! ’] 3773 Smollett Humph. 
Cl. II. 227 The whole cargo is flung out of a back window 
. . and the maid calls gardy loo to the passengers, 1808 
Jamieson, Jordeloo. 3818 Scott Hrt. Midi xxvfi, She hj^ 
made the gardyloo out of the wrang vsrindow. Ibid, xxxviii, 
'The overwhelming cataract of her questions, which burst 
forth with the .sublimity of a grand gardyloo, 3858 Ramsay 
Remin. Ser. i. (3860) aBo The wellknown cry which preceded 
the missile and warned the passenger was Garde loo 1 

Qardyii(e, -er(e; see Garden, -er, 

Gardyng, obs. form of Carding, Garden. 
t Gare, sk'^ Obs. Forms : i gar, 3 gore, 3-4 
gare, (3 Zay. gsere). [OE. gdr sir, masc.»«OS., 
OHG. (MHG.) g^ (mod.Ger. revived in archaistic 
use as gehr, ger), ON. geir-r, Goth. *gais (only 
found in proper names, as Hario-gaisus) OTeut. 
"^gaizo-z. (The Goth.gazru or/e6\oi(/ is unconnected.) 
The word was also in use among the Celtic peoples 
(hence Olrish^Jf, gae, ga masc-, from ^gaiso)y and 
was known to the Greeks and Romans (Gr. '^oxaovy 
^aiaoSy also reuerdrat Celtic mercenaries armed with 
this weapon ; L. gtssum). To the stem *ghaiso- 
belongs also Gr, x*^^*^^* shepherd’s staff. The 
root ^ghai- perh. appears also in OE. gad Goad;— 
*ghai-td.'i A spear or javelin. 

Beowulf (Z.) 1847 xif baet segange3 J>3et 5e gar nimetJ. 
<;3O0o Ags. /’.y, (Th.) liv. [Iv.] 21 Hi word hira wel ge- 
smyredon . . eft gewurdon . . sceaipc garas [ h.jacula\ c 1205 
Lay, 27540 He heold on his honde aenne gare {c 32;^ one 
spere] swioe stronge- c xzso Gen. & Ex. 3458 Dead ^len, 
wi6 stones sla^en Or to dead wi3 goren drajen [L. con- 
fodietur jaculis. Exod. xix. 13]. 
b. wrongly used for * sword’, 
c A mis. ^ A mil. 1353 Thai fight gan, With brondes 
bright and bare. .The steward smot to him that stounde.. 
With his grimly gare. a 3400 Isumhras 452 He sprange als 
any sparke one glede With grymly growndyne gare. 

tGare, sbA Obs. rare. Also 7 ga.©r. [An 
altered form of Gere.] A sudden and transient fit 
of passion. ? Also in Comb, gare-brained a. dial. 
(see quot. 1674-91). Hence (?) GaTish dt. dial. 
(see quot. 1674-91), 

1606 Warner Alb, Eng. xvi. cii. 11612) 404 But if shall 
one, els honest, erre through choler, vrg’d abuse, Or casually, 
their grudge or gaer admit no terraes of truse. 3609 Holland 
Amm. Marcell yLyiXi. viii. 412 The whole multitude, .set 
upon a fuiious and mad mood, hastened in a fell and cruell 
gare [L. animisgue concUa truculentis^ to trie the utmost 
hazard of battalie. Ibid, xxxi- xii. 423 The Emperour in a 
certain gare {other copies of the scone ed. have geare] and 
violent heat made h^t to encounter them. 1643 Rogers 
Naaman 390 In a gare and heat, they will runne, ride and 
take any paine.s; but only so long as the pang holds. 
1674-91 Ray 6'. <5“ E. C. Words 99 Gare-irairtd', very 
heedless - . Garish is the same, signifying one that is as 
Twere in a fright, and so heeds nothing. 

t Gare, *^^3 Obs. [a. AF. gare « OF. gardy 
jart.l (See quot.) 

3542 Gt. Abridgem. Stat. s.v. WblZes, That no denyzen or 
foren make any refuse of wolles hut cot gare & vyllayn [3358 
A ct. I Edw. Ill, c. 8 Sinbun cot, gare, & vileine tuson], 3607 
Cowell Interpr,, Gare is a course wooll full of staring 
haires, as . . groweth about the - .shaflkes of the sheepe, 1721 
in Bailey ; and in later Diets. 

f Garei sk^ Obs. rare-^^m £?ad. L. garum 
pickle.] 


3562 Turner Herbal n. 66 The most part vse Basil and 
cate it with oyl & gare sauce for a sowle or kitchen. 

Gare (g/r), a. Sc. Also gair. [a. ON. ggrr^ 
g^rr, gerry gserr (i—^garwu-), also written geyrr, 
ready, prone to (with gen.) - OE . gearoygearti (ME. 
^are Yarb), OS. OUG.garo (MHG. gare, 
gar) ready. The change of meaning from * ready’ 
to * eager ^ sharp ’, ‘ covetous ’ is also found with 
Yarb in northern dialects.] 

■fl. Ready; sharp, keen, 

3513 Douglas jEnets^ vi. xiv. 30 With heding swerd, baitb 
felloun, scherp, and gair. 

2 . transf. Eager, covetous, desirous of wealth ; 
miserly. 

17x9 Ramsay Ep. to Hamilton iii. 75 Thy raffan rural 
rhyme sae rare, .gars fowk gae gare To ha’e them by them. 
3788 PiCKEN Poems 114 Gair bodies a’, now mak yer mane, 
Auld honest Harry’s dead and gane. atSm Tannahill 
Poems {1846) 13 Thy Mither’s gair and set upon the warl. 
3822 Galt Sir A. Wylie I. xxv. 227 He's a wee gair, 

I alloo. 

Gare (gai), v. imp. Also 8 gar. [a. Y.gare 
imperative of garer^ OF. ganr, guartr, ad. Tent. 
'warjan (Goth, warjufty OHG,, OS., OE. w^rian) 
to defend.] A cry of warning : Look out I beware ! 
Also as simple imiierative : Take care. 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais i. xxvii, He hurried therefore 
upon them so rudely, without crying gare or beware, that 
he overthrew them like hogs. 1705 Vanbrugh Confed. iv. 
i, Hark 1 some body comes. Gar [ed. 1893 Gare] there, the 
enemy. 18^ C. Dick WaysJWorld 35 She will e’en under- 
take ‘interviewing But gare how your secrets she gleans. 

Gare, var. Gair Sc. ; obs. form of Gar v. 

Gare, Sc. and north, form of Gore sb. 

Gareflsh., obs. form of Garfish. 

Gare-fowl (ge»*jfaul). Also 7, 9 gairfowl. 
[ad. ON. geir-fttgl = Faroes© gorfuglury Sw. gar- 
fogely Da. (from Icel.) gewfugl. Hence also Gael, 
gearbhul garefowl, and F, gorfou a sort of penguin. 
The meaning of the first part of the compound is 
uncertain.] The great tsik (A lea impennis). 

[c 1549 ? Munro in Sibbald De Animalibus Scotiae 22 Avis 
Gare dicta, Corvo Marino Similiii, ovo maximo.] t6^8 M. 
Martin Voy. Kilda (17491 25 Gair-fowl,. above the Size of 
a Solan Goose, of a black Colour. 3802 G. Montagu 
Omith. Diet. (1833) 188 Gairfowl. A name for the Awk. 
3863 Kingsley Water Bab. 264 I'hen we shall not be sori^ 
because we cannot get a gairfowl to stuff. 1894 N ewton in 
Athenaeum 3 Mar. 281/3 Imagination has long had a large 
sliare in the accounts given of the garefowl or great auk. 

Gareisoun, obs. form of Garrison. 

Gareland, obs. form of Garland. 
t Garence, ? var, Gaeavancb, Calavancb. Obs. 
3630 W. Folkingham Art of Survey i. vii. 14 Panick, 
Amilcorne, Spelt-corn, Garences, Dewgrasse, Jobs-teares, 
Comin-seede, Annise-seede. 

Garesone, -oun, obs. forms of Garrison. 
Garet(te, -teer, obs. ff. Garret, -ber. 
fGarfangle. Obs. rare. Also 5 garfangyl. 
[app. f. Gare sb.^ Ay^angley deriv. of Fang; cf, 
NliyVi.gaerfang, OYn&.gi^ong{ 1 Zz.^t Ysis,. gejfonk)y 
MLG, gdifank.'\ A fish-spear ; also Lomb.y as 
garf angle-hook. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 186/2 Garfangyl, or elger, anguillariecy 
anguillare. 3635 E. S. Britain's Buss in Arb. Garner III. 
642 This Garfangle-hook is an ashen plant six or eight feet 
long ; with an iron hook, like a boat hook, at the end of it. 

Garfisll (ga-ifij). Forms; 5 garfyssbe, 6 
gaxefisli, 7 garre-, 8 gair-, 9 gur(d)-, guard-, 7- 
garfishL, See also Gar sb. [app. f. Gare sk'^ + 
Fish, in allusion to its long sharp nose.] A fish 
{Belone vulgaris) with a long spear-like snout, 
called also green-bone, horn-fish, sea-pike, etc. In 
America and Australia the name is given to other 
fishes of similar form, e.g, to yarious species of 
Zepidosteus and Hemirhamphus. 

£’ 3440 Promp. Parv. 247/1 Horn keke, fysche (5. home 
stoke ; P, homkek, or garfysshe). 3577 Harrison England 
in. iii. (1878) II. 21 Of the long sort are congers, eeles, gare- 
fish, and such other of that forme, idrt Cotgr., Orpkie, 
the Hornebeake, Kornekecke, Piper-fish, Garre-fish. 3699 
L. Waff.r Voy. xz6 There is another sort of Fish on the 
North-Sea Cbast, Which our Sea-men call Gar-fish , , They 
have a long Bone on the Snout, .and 'tis very sharp at the 
end. 1756 P. Browne yamaica (1789) 443 The Gar-Fish, 
Both the jaws of this fish are long and slender, and furnished 
with sharp conic teeth, 3830 R Neill List of Fishes 16 
(J am.) Esox Lucius, Sea-pike ; Gar-pike ; Guard-fish. 1850 
Clutterbuck Port Phillip iii. 44 In the bay are large 
quantities of - . guard-fish. 3854 Badham Halieut. 304 
Those singular green bones of the spine which are peculiar 
to the gar-fish. 1890 Boldrewood Miner's Right xxxviii. 
336, 1 wonder if they have got any of those delicious garfish 
for us. 

attrib. 1775 Romans Florida 96 They make them 
frequently undergo scratching from head to foot tlirough 
the skin with broken glass or gar fish teeth. 

GaTgalize, v. Obs. rare. [var. Gargabize, 
prob. due to confusion with Gargle.] To gargle, 
3605 Marston Dutch Courtezan in. 1 E ij a, He gargalize 
my throate with this Vintner, and when I have don with 
him, spit him out. x6i3 Cotgr., Gargarizer, to gargle, to 
gargalize [rzV : but under all the related words (5 instances) 
Cotgr. uses the form gargarize]. 

Garganet, obs. form of Carcanet. rare-^. 

3583 Stanyhurst Mneis i. (Arb.) 39 Thee pearle and gould 
crowns too bring With garganet heauye. 


Ixargaiiey "ga-jgani). Forms: 7gargan0,(S-9 
gargaayj, y--- gargandy. [Taken from Gesner 
Hist, Anim. (1555) ni. 127, wlio gives ^arganey 
(sic) as the . It. name used about Bellinzona ; the 
dim. §arganeilo>, he says, was in Italy applied to 
various other birds of similar appearance.] A, 
species of teal 

1668 Wilkins Real Char, 11, v. § 4. 156 To thie Teal klnd 
should be reduced that other fowl, of the like shape and 
bigiie.ss . . called Gargane, 1678 R.-vv lVilhi,ghbfs Ortiitk, 
377 The Garganey .. In bigness it something exceeds the 
common Teal, 1766 Pennant ZooL (1776) 1 1 . 512 Garganey 
.. in many places these birds are called the Summer Teal. 
1863 Kingsley Water Bab. 269 The birds began to gather 
at Allfowlsness harelds and garganey.s, .smews and 
gooseanders. 1:876 Smiles &. Natnr, xiii, (ed. 41 2S9 The 
Teal, the Garganey. .and the Eider Duck visit the loch 
occasionally in Winter, 

, t Ca^ga'litua. Ob$. Also 6-7 Gara^amtua. 
[I'he name of the large-mouthed voracious giant 
in Rabelais.] A giant. Also attrib. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixxiii. 8 Gyante-SjOr one-eyed 
Gargantuas. 1579 Fulke Heskms* Pari. 164 Now risetli yp 
tliis Gargantua, and will proue . . that one bodie may be in 
another. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. n. i, I’ll go 
near to fill tliat huge turnbrel-slop of yours with somewhat, 
an I have good luck : yourGaragaiitua breech cannot carry 
it away'So. li6oo Shaks. .rl. Y, L. in. ii. .238 You must 
borrow me Gargantuas mouth first,] 16^1 Randolph, etc. 
Hey J or Honesty w. v, Mineare all diminutives. Tom Thumbs; 
not one Colossus, not one Gargantua among them. 

Hence f Oarg*a*3itnaa a., enormons, monstrous ; 
also Comb., BS gargantuan-hillied adj. ; ©argam* 
tnism, fan extravagant idea; Qarga*zitii.ist, one 
who resembles Gargantua. 

1593 Harvky Pi^^oe*s Sf4l>erero^. Wks. (Grosartni. 224 
Pore I .. that am matched with such a Gargantulst, as caa 
deuoure me quicke in, a sallat. 1596 N.'\she Hmietoitkyou 
Wks. cGrosart/ III. 49 Tliis Gargantuan bag-pudding- 16119 
PuRCHAS Microcosmns xxvii, 267 His Gargantuan &iiye(l- 
Doublet with huge huge sleeves. 1630 Randolph Panegyr, 
to SkiHeyy Grate/. Sent. A iij. My ninth lasse affords No 
lycophronian buskins nor can straine Garagantuan lines to 
Gigantize thy veinc. 1866 Carlyle Remin. I, sgS 
While his wil'd home-grown Gargantuisms went on. 1893 
Corwen Hist. Booksellers 276 Bf)gue's small venture stood a 
poor chance against enterprise of this gargantuan scale. 

II GaiTgareon. Anat. Obs. rare, [med.L., a* 
Or, 7a/)7a/jeft?v.] The uvula. 

1653 Urquwart Rabelais 1. xlii, Tlie fore-part of the 
throat call^ the gargareon. 3:671 Blagrave Astral, Physic 
143 The defect lay wholly in the Uvula or Gorgarean Dzc]. 

t CJargarise- Obs, Also 6 gargarice, -yea, 
gargrise. ff, Gaeoarize ©■ ] A gargle. 

*533 Elyot Cast. Heltke fiS4tl 82 a, Taken very hote in 
a i^argarise is right convenient. iS 47 Boorde Brev. Hmltk 
extx, Vse diuers tymes .stenmtacions with gargarices. t&a& 
Breton Ourania D, To glue a vomit cUster or Gargarise : 
Marking the Signe wherein fairePhcelxflyess. t6to Bakkouch 
Metk rkyskk «, xvii. (1639) 28 After you may particularly 
purge, the head with gargarises and sternutations, 
©ijrgarism (ga-jgariz’m), ^Obs, Forms; 5-7 
gargarisme, b -iame, -ysme, -ysyne, 7 garger- 
isme, 6-8 gargarism. [ad. L. gargmrisma, a. Gr. 
^yapydpiotyui, f. yapyapi^^tv to gargle, of OUomatO- 
pede formation. Cf. gargarisme, Bp. and Itgur- 
garismo. In mod, usage replaced by Gargle j'A] 

I. A gargle. 

*398 Trevisa Barik. De P, R, yti, xxv. ^X49«;^ ©42 Teeth 
that wagge hen ftistnyd wyth Ens-nce and Micstyk and 
iherto helpyt h Gar^ari '.mis, c X400 L&nfrane's L irttrg. 209 
If he enpostym^be m a marines inouK j»n K>u schali make 
him no gargarisme. Buixevn De/. arst Ricknsgs, 

Compou7ids 1379) 35 Ih How pepare you a Gargarizme or 
washing Gurgle, for the Mouth and Tnroate? x 6 ai Biirton 
A nai. Mel. u. iv. u, iii, (1651) 382 Such as are not sw-allowed, 
but only kept in the mouth, are Glargarisms used commonly 
after a purge. 1783 G Bryant Fiora Dmt 296 An excellent 
gargarism for sore mouths. 

/g. 159* G. Harvey Pierc/s Snjber, 138 What honest 
niynde or Civil! disposition k not accloied with these 
noisome pud nasty gargarismes. idxa Wbbster: White 
Betnl tr i, Let me embrace thee, toad, and love thee, O thou 
abominable loathsome gargarkm, Davkn ant Salmae, 

SpH/a pram. Wks. 1872 il. 316 A Gargarism of Florio’s 
first- ft uitSy Diana de monte Major to make a sufficient 
linguist without travellmf, ®64x Mtitom Ck. Gmt, il (1:851) 
178 Such a scbolastical ourre i« their throats,, m hath , ♦ 
crackt their ¥oice)i for ever with metaphysical gargarisms, 

3 , A disease of the throat, which attacks swine. 
Frob. a learned sulmitutiott for Gawit* or Gaw.il®. 

*%7 Tmmu, Fkar^/, Beasts 530 Of the Gargarismet 

This disease is called by the lAtiues^ Raftcedo, and by the 
OredaM^ Bm> 4 rhm, which is a swelling about their chaps* 
joyaed with Feaver and Head-ache. vSM K Honwa 
ArmmFj 11. iSayV GorRarkm. 

9 , fObs, Also 6-8 
gtrgarlfio* 6 g&tgriBe. [ad, L. ad. 

Or, yapyapi^ety to gargle ; also aao|>tcd in F. 
gargu/iser^ Sp, gargnrimr, It gargnrismm Tbe 
modern word Is Gaeolb.] 

1. tmm. To wash or cleanse (tbe mouth or throat) 
with a gargle. 

*533 Elyot Cast, MHtki {1539) It »..veiyholsome 
to gargarise the mouth e and bresit: with hotiy water. *600 
W. Vapoman Birect Health 11653*49 la this sort it may be 
taken , . to gargaxke the mouth of the retime. 17*5 Braolev 
Fam Dki, ilv. Mmtk, Drink of it and gargarise your 
Mottth ev«ry Mtwning and after Meals therewith. 

tmm/ rytf Hamiltw* A/, i# Rammy s, 55 Wf wine 
well gargariae our O'Wig. - , ■ • 
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2 . To gargle, or use (a liquid) as a gargle for 
cleansing the mouth and throat 
*578 Lvte JBodoenst. xx, 32 The decoction of this herbe 
in wine gargarused, doth purge the head from naughtie 
fieume, 1634 R. H. Salerttes Reginu 144 If the patient 
receive the smoke., at the mouth, and after gargarise Wine 
into the throat e. 

15 . intr. To perform the action of gargling. 

1569 R. Andbose %x. Alexis' Secr.xv. i. 43 With the sayde 
water, .cause the sjeke person to gargarise, and he shall be 
hole. SS89 CoGAN Haven Health 1. \ i6i2,< 6 With the same . . 
you may gargarize or guddle in your throate. 1658 A. Fox 
WurttP Burg, n. ix. jg Let the patient gargarize twice or 
thrice a day as occasion serveth. 

Hence Ga rgariziBg2^/>/. ^A*the action of garglinjr. 
*533 F.LYOT Cast. Helike iv. ii. (1541) 82 Gargarising if it 
be not discretly used, may do more narme than good. 1610 
Babrough Physkk i. v. (1639) 8 Gargari.dng and 

sneesing may be used in time convenient. 

Gargepi, obs. form of Garcoyl& 
t ©asfget Obs. rare. Also 4 gargaa, gargat. 
[a. OF. gatgate, gargitette (both lorms are found in 
mod. dialects) =^It. gargatta, Sp. and garganta. 
It is doubtful whether these can be connected with 
F. gorge : see GaroilI, Gaegoyle.] The throat. 

13, , A". AUs, 3636 Of Grece he smot a baroun . .'I'horugh 
the gargaz Idfty. Lastd garget] and the gorger. c 1386 
Chauckb H-un's Pr, T. 515 'the fox: stert up at oones, And 
by tiie garget [v.r. gargatj hente Cbaunteclere, 

Garget - (ga'Jget), Also 8-9 gargut. [perh. 
a Sj)ectal use of prec., originally denoting a disease 
of the throat, the other senses being derived from 
this. Cf. Gaegil-.] 

1 . An inflamed condition of the head or throat in 
cattle and pigs. 

1587 Ma.scall Govt. Cattle (1627) 267 The garget is . . a 
swelling and infiamation in the throat, behinde the iawes of 
the hogge. 1639 T. de Grey Compl, llorsetn, 61 It _. . 
causetli oft times fleshy stuffe like to the garget to grow in 
Ills throat. 1725 Bradley Ak/w. Bict. s. v., As for the Garget 
in the Head and 'Throat, .it's a Cousin German to the Mur- 
rain, for the Cattle will swell and be puck’d under their 
Jaws like rotten Sheep. *736 Bailey tionsek. Diet. 297 
The Gargut or blcx>d in Swine .. It shews itself almost like 
a fever in swine, by their staggering in their gate, and their 
loathing their meat. 1797 W, Green in A. Young Agric, 
Bttffblk 95 Turnips are apt to give them Icalves] the garget, 
by which they very commonly die. rSo8 Curwen Mam, 
Beeding Stoea 188, I had the mortification to find the 
greater part of them [cattle] attacked by the gai^eL 
b. A similar disease in poultry. 

1817 Sporting Mag. L. 261 Ine roup, tht gargul and the 
mmmin, are terms often applied iadiscriiiiinately to the 
dii'eases of fowls. 

2 . Inflammation In a cow’s or ewe’s udder. 

1725 BRA0f.Ky Fam. Diet, s v. Adders tongue oifiiment. 
It’s, .a most sovereign and excellent Remedy . .for any hard 
Swellings, .and particularly very good fur a Garget in a 
Cow's Bag. 2849 Stephens Bmk 0/ Farm /td. 2* 1 . 6oy/r 
'i'he only complaint the ewe . . is subject to is inflammation 
in the udder, or udder-clap, or garget. 1880 Yirgmiaus 
1 . 53 An infmdon..isused as a fomentation for cows afflicted 
with garget. 

3 . iramf, and 7%: A distemper, plague. I'o rum 
of {ot m) a gitrgel : to become diseased. 

j6xs T. kmm Sacrif. 7 'hank/uln. j8 1'he Drunkard Is 
wiihout a head, the Swearer hath a Garget in his throat. 

. Mys/kal Bedl. II. $6 if it were granted, that the 
Couetous were madde, the world it seife would runne of a 
garget : fur who is not bitten with this madde dogge? 2626 
— Vis. Soule viii. 31. 

4 . Short iox garget flanl. 

2788 M. Cutler in L/e, /rnls. 4 Corr, {t888' I. ix. 422 
Garget, sow-thistle, etc. 23^ Belknap Hisi, Mew iiampsh, 
ill.* las 'The Garget is a vmuable plant. 

6. Comb,', garget-plant £/..$*., the Virginian 
|X>ke-wecd {Pkyiolacca decmdreOl garget-root 
dial., the root of HeUeborus fmtidus, or bear’s foot. 

1787 W. Mar.shaLL Norfolk CIosa (E. D. S.) CarguBroot. 
stka Garden 23 May 326/3 I’he Poke Weed . . the farmers 
around here caul . . Garget plant 

Obs, rare. Also 6 gargill, 7-8 
gargle, [ad. OF. gargmilk ^ the weesle, or weason 
of the throat ' (Coign), perh. connected with \,.giir- 
gidio ; see Gabgle and Gaugoylk.] The gullet. 

2SS®-fi8 Wabde tr. Alexis* Seer. 20 bj A verle exquisite 
remedie agaiiLst the disease callea in I.Atine attfina. 
. . whiche is an inflammation of the Muscle of the inner 
Gargill. 2559 Morwyng Emnym, 246 Evyll distilla- 
cions, W'hiche, onles a man find® remeadye for, oftentimes 
the gargU Is wasted. 1609 C. BtftLKR Fe^n. Mon, D634) 168. 
*632 SHEtiwcx>i>,The gargle of the throte, gargouille. 2706 
Philuts (ed. iCeraiey), Gargle, the Gullet of the Throat. 
0 argil K Obs , . exc. ■ dial Forms : 7 gargell, 
-gill, -gyll, 7-8 gargil, 8 gargol, 7-9 gargle* 
[f. prec. : cf. GaeoktI.] 

1, A disease in cattle and pigs, attacking the head 
and throat ; a distemrer, muixaln- 
jtfiot Holland Fliay IL »t 6 The same is holden to be 
good for to h«le the Squiaancy or Gargle in swine. 163®! 
T. 0tt Grey Compl. H&rsem. 277 The pestilence or plague 
..some doe call it the minrame, others the gar«i, others 
the gargill *707 Mortimer Hmb. 287 For the Gargol in 
Hog-i. The signs of which are, hanging down of the iiead 
..moist Eyes, staggering, and loss of Appetite, 
b. A similar dise« In geese. 

26*4 MarkhaiiI Cheap Huskvii, xvi. (xfidS) tat For the 
, .infirmities in Qtwmf the mcKit and worid they are subject 
unto fe the Gargll X74x Compl Fam.-Pieee ni, 520 The 
Gargil is a great Stopping of the Head in Geese. 


An inflamed condition of the udder in cows. ■ ■ 
c 2760 Pecge DerMcisms {%. D. ^.^Z),Gargle, a di-stern^wr} 
incident to cows, when they give had milk, and have knots 
in the paps. 18^ Chester Gloss., Gargle, an inflammation 
in a cow's udder, known to veterinary surgeons as 
miiis. 

Gargil(l(e, obs. forms of Gaegoyle. 
tCEarglloii. Ohs. rare. Forms : 4 gargiloimj. 
gargiilun, 5 gnrgiloii. [a. O'F. gargtdiion ‘ the 
pipe or throat-pipe, wiiereby meat passeth into the; 
stomach or craw of birds* (Cotgr.), app. not re- 
corded in the technical serij-e to which it is con-- 
fined in English ; f. gurgauiiie throat Cf, med. 
L. gargaiim-emil The gullet or oesophagus of 
a deer. 

The explanation in quot. 1696 is evidently a mere guess. 
c 13ZO Sir 'Prisir. 508 He tijjt pe niawe on tincie And eke ' 
he gargiloun. 23 . . Gaiv. S,- Gr Hut. 1335 pay gryped to ^ 
gargulua, & gnayhely departed pe wesiiunt fro he wynt-hole, 
& wait out ^ guttez. 14S6 Bk. St. Albans E vij b, Off 
the nomblys of the heit . . How mony endys tber shall be ■ 
hem with inne..bin oon thyk nor thynne And that is hot 
the Gargilon. And all thejs otJer crokes and Konndulis 
bene. [1696 Phillii-s ned. 5), Gargilon, an old Term in 
Hunting for the chief Part of the Heart in a Deer, 2722- 
1800 in Bailey.] 

Gargle (ga-jg’l), sb, [f. Gahgle 

1 . Any liquid used for gargling (see Gabgli 57. ‘ 

I, 2). ■ 

2657 W. Coles Adain in F.drn vii. 16 Gargles likewise, 
are made with Sage, Rusemary [etc.]. 1709 Sieele Tailer' 
No. 94 r 5 When it used as a Gargle, it gives Volubility, 
to the 'Tongue. 2789 W. Buch.in Vo7u.iYcd. (1790S675' 
Gargles have the best effect when injected wnth a syringe. 
2826 Syo. Smith Wks. (1859) 11 . 8i Our apothecaries rushing 
about with gai'gles and tinctures. 1877 Roue-uts Ha/idbk. 
Med. (ed. 3* I, 157 Sore throat is be.st relieved byiheu.se 
of some mild gargle. 

fig. 2843 S. C. H .\\.L Ireland 1 1 . 451 Such a Pierian gargle 
as ‘ strange straggling steers struggled in .strenuous .strife’. 

2 . slang, a. (See quot. 1860.) b. A drink, or 
draught of liquor. 

i860 Slang Vici,, Gargle, medical student Slang for physic.' 
Sporting TimeS'^ Aug, -gt (Farmer) We’rejust going 
to have a gargle — will you join ml 
0 argle(gS-rg*l).''Z'. Forms: 6 gargil( 1 , 6 - gargle; 
Jh, t. and jba. fpk. 6 gargalled, -geld, -goled, 
-gnled, 7 gargl'd, 7- gargled, [ad. F. 
gaudier * to gargle or gargarize ; also, to rattle in; 
the throat’ (Cotgr.), f. gargouille throat: cf. 
Gargil 1. See also Guboljb; zt. 

In Ic. both gargagliare and gorgogliare are found, and 
the Kora, and Tent, languages present a series of words 
in garg^, gorg^, gurg-, which refer to the throat or to 

f urgling noise.s produce in it. Diez supposes the vowel of 
’• gargotiilk, gargatte, etc. to be due to the influence cf 
L. gargnrha7*e upon words with original o, as B\ gorge, It, 
gorgia, It. & Sp. gorga, but less definite causes were pro!).’ 
at work in the whole range of the.se forms. In modern. 
Eng. gargle has supplanted the older Gargarize, perhaps 
beca^^e it was more native in form, and was felt to be moi-e 
expressive of the sound produced by the action.] 

1 . trans. 'To hold liqiudjsuapended and rattling 
in the throat, esp. for therapeutic purposes. lObs. 

ijjay Andrew Spnamoyke's Vistvil Watei's A iij b, The 
same water hike warme dronke and gargoled in the throte, 
in the mornynge, withdryveth the jiayne of the throte. 2578 
Lyte Vodoens i. xlviii, 70 'The iuyee of this herbe gargeld. 
or gargari.sed, healeth all inflammations. 2657 "W. Coles 
Adam in Hdeft xliii. 75 J'he decoction of mint gargled in 
the mouth, cureth the Gums, and Mouth that i.s sore. 1742 
Compl. Fam. Piece ii. i, 55 Let die Patient gargle this as 
often as need requires, , ■ ^ 

trans/. 1804 C. B. Brown tr, Volne/s View Soil tl. S, 
3S^ They will,. gargle their beloved cup, to enjoy the taste 
of It longer. 

2 . To wash (the throat or mouth) with a liquid 
hel<l suapemied in the throat, 

1616 SuRFL. 8 c Mabkh. CountTy Farms 45 Wash and 
gargle your teeth with the decoction of ground Yule made 
in Wine. 2693 Salmon Bates' Disp, <1713) 6 ]^^ You are 
to wa.sh the 'Teeth, and gargle the Mouth an^d Throat 
therewith, 2763 J, Brown Poetry ^ Mus. xi. 192 They [the 
Roman Actors] gargled the 'Hiroat with a Composition 
roper for ttse Purpose. 2803^1/67^ 'jrnl. X. 381 He gargled 
is mouth with concentrated sulphuric and nitric acid.s. 
2884 Pall Mall G . x6 Feb. 4 Each bather gargles mouth and 
throat with cold aromatized water. 
iJ. fg. a. To Utter with a sound as of gargling*. 
2635 Waller To Plenty^ Lawes 26 'Those which only 
warble long, And gargle in their throats a song. 27*9 
Fenton i*roL to Sontherne’s Spartan Diufte , So charm’d 
you were, you ceas’d awhile to doat On Nonsense, gargl'd 
in an Eunuch’s Throat. 2779 Sheridan Critif 1. i, 'I'he 
signoi^ and signoras . . sliding their smootli semibreves, anff 

f argling glib divisions in their outlandish throats. 28x7 
. Scott Paris Kadsii. (ed. 4) 267 A military man would 
gargle a smre out of his throat* 

t b. To read (a book) superficially, without 
digesting its contents. Obs, 

.«x658 Osborn Adv. Son (1673I 8 A few books welj studied, 
and throughly digested, nourish the understanding more, 
than hundreds but gargled in the mouth. 2670 Eachakd 
Cont. Cleigy 10 Having gargl’d only those elegant books at 
school, this serves them instead ol reading them afterward, 

4 * intr. To perform the act o' gargling.^ 
x6o2 Hdllano Pliny IL 122 If one gargle with it, it stales 
the Vvula from fulling. 2693 Salmon Bates* Disp, (17^:3) 
688/1; Dissolve a little of it in Red or Claret Wine, and 
gargle therewith. 1S92 Chambers* Mtuycl. VI I L 33 ^ 
more severe cases the patient may gargle frequently wuh 
hot water. 
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GASaOIiETTE-, 

b. transf. To make a noise in the throat, as in 
gargling. 

1861 N. Davis Carthage 33 A camel, .gargling as it were 
■with rage at their extreme laziness. 

f e. To make a gurgling sound. Obs. 
iiSSi Cotton Wmd. /V/rl(ed. 4) 28 I'he Spring, .forc'd on 
still £0 more precipitous hast, By the succeeding streams, 
lyes Gargling there. 1727 Boyer Diet. Angl-h'r., To 
Gargle (as a purling stream dots), gasom'iier. 

d. To drink, Tiquor Up’. (Cf. G argle j/;.) 

im^ S/&fiin^ Times 3 Aug. 5/3 (Farmer) We gargled, i 
1891 M am. Advert. 2 Mar. (Farmer), lt\s my birthday; 
let’s gargle. ' 

Hence GsTgliBg vbl. sh. and pfl. a. 

1563 Hyu. . 4r/ Garden. (1503) 68 The gargling of the same 
in the throte, doth lielp the disease called the squince. xsSo 
H0L1.YBANO Treas. Fr. Tmg„ Gargmiillement, a gargling. 
1737 Boyer Diet. AngDFr. s.v,, The Gargling {or Purlmg) 
of a Stream, /bid., A garbling (or warbling) Brook. 1753 
N. Torriano Gnngr,.Sore Throat 10 A hind of rattling in 
the Breast, like that made in the Throat by gargling. 

■'Gargle, van Gaegil^ ; 'Obs. f. Gabgdyle. , 
Gargoill, obs. foim of GAitGOYLE, 

Gargol, obs. form ofGAEGih^, Gargle. 
iGargolette. rant'^'^, \^.Y.gargouleUe,^tt\i. 
dim. of gargmile\ gargouille a gargoyle.] An 
earthen vess d, used to cool water by evaporation. 

1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 1T3 Thin Vessels made of 
black earth, the wliich are pierced in the neck; they call 
them Gargolettes. 

Gargo(u m, obs. form of Jargon. 

Gargoyle (ga’-igoil). Forms: 5 gargtilye, 
-gnlle, "goill, -goyl, ‘gayle, pL gargouys, 5-6 
gargyle, 6 -gj llo, -gille, -gell(©, gargle, (gar- 
gyne), 6-7 gargel, -gil, 7 gargile, 5, 9 gargoyle, 

9 gurgoyl(©, (gnrgayle). [a. Old . gargouille (also 
gargoule, gargok, recorded in 13th c.) « Sp. 
gola ; app. a special sense of gargouille throat (cf. 
GaeoieI, Gargle iy.), from the w^ater passing 
through the mouths of the figures. The form 
gurgoyh is perhaps due to the infiuence of med.L. 
gurgulio.] 

1 . A grotesque spout, representing some animal 
or human figure, pro|ecting from the gutter of a 
building (esp. in Gothic architecture), in order to 
carry the rain-water clear of the walls. 

X4X2-^ Lyix». ChroH. Troy. n. xi, And euery hous keuered 
was with lede And many gar^oyl, and many bidous hede. 

C X440 Promp. Partf. 186/2 Gargulye, yn a walle, gorgona, 
gurgtdio, 1348 Hall Ckron. (1809) 51 1 Out of the Mouthes 
certain heastes or garjafels did runne red, white, and claret 
wine, 1601 Holland Pliny I L 552 His inuention it was to set 
vp Gargils or Aniiques at the top of a Gauill end, as a finiall 
to the cre.st tiles. *677 Plot Oxfordsh. 66 It is also of 
excellent use to Statuaries, for making Moddels, Gargills, 
or Anticks. 1847 Handbk, Engl. Ecdesiolos^y 185 Gur- 
goyles. 1851 Iaongk. Gold. Leg. i, I'he spouts and gargoyles 
of these towers. 1:883 Stevenson Silverado Sq. 81 A rusty 
iron chute on wooden legs came flying, like a monstrous 
gargoyle, acros.s the para|>et, 

j?g. 1864 Mi-ss Yongk Trial II. 233 Ethel here has too 
much sense; and that's what makes her such a dear old 
gurgoyle, 1875 TENNy.soN O Mary i. iii, Thi.s old gaping 
gurgoyie fsaid of a priest J. 2889 Spectator Dec. 841 
Browning habitually uses it for this purpose — £0 carve 
verbal gargoyles, grotesque figures of speech. 

b. transf. A iirojcction resembling a gargoyle. 
*887 Hall Caine Deemster ii. <1888) 9 A tail brass candle- 
stick with gruesome gargoyles carved on the base. 

2. aitrib., sLs gargoyle face, -head \ -faced 

1328 Roy Retie Me (Arb.) 54 What is it to se dogges and 
cattesGargellheddesand Cardinall hattesPayntedonwalles 
with moche cost. 1533 More Confnt. Tindale'^ks. 354^2 
The bare vgly gargyle faces of their abhominahle here.sie. 
iS8x Studley tr. Seneca's Hippoliius 6oh, Of ougly gargle- 
faced bigger Beare. 1848 A rckeeol. Camhrensis Ser. i. III. 
220 Above the window runs a string course, with gurgoyl 
heads. x885 H. F. Lester Under Hvo Fig Trees 138, 

I felt disposed to pity her. .despite her gurgoyle face. 

Hence Q-aTg-oyleda., ornamented with gargoyles. 
X309 Hawes Past. Pleas. 15 £A tower] Gargeyld with gray- 
houndes and with many lyons. 1864 I^ongf. Divina Comm. 
Sonnet ii. Fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves Watch 
the dead Christ between tlie living thieves, 

Oargrise: see Gargariee, -im 
tGargtU.ll. Obs. rare—^. [Of unknown origin ; 
perh. some error. Cf. Card sb.^] (See quot.) 

16x1 CoTGR., Os, the Garguiil or Dew-claw of a Stag, 
Bucke, Roe, etc- 

Gargulle, -gHlye, etc., obs. ff. Gargoyle. 
Gargxjlun, var. Gargilok. Cbs. 

G-argut, Gargyll, var. fF. Gargets, G argil 2. 
t Gargyse. Obs. rare. [Cf. Garget, Gabgil.] 
A disease in cattle (see quot,). 

1377 Googe f/eresbacEs Husb. 136 h, 'The Gargyse is 
a swelling beside the eye vppon the bone, like a botch, or 
byle : yf your Bullocke haue it {etc.]. So X741 CompL 
Faitu-Piece lu. 477. 

Oari, Garial, vars. Gharry, Gavial. 
Garibaldi (gaeribseddi), [The name of an 
Italian general (1807-82).] 

1 . A kind of blouse worn by women, originally 
made of a bright red stuff, in imitation of the shiit 
worn by Garibaldi and his followers, but later also 
of other colours. At first used cUtrib. as Garibaldi 
JackeL 

1^2 IllusL Lond. News 27 Sept. 339/4 Ladies’ Garibaldi 


Jackets, 186^ Cdrnh. ,Feh. 173 The furious, over- 
grown child's breast began to heave, and the heart within 
to melt behind the muslin Garibaldi. 1868 Daily Tel. 
19 Aug., Dressed in a black skirt and the very reddest 
garibaldi that ever drove a bull to distraction. 1882 Mrs. 
Riddell Struggh for Fame xxvi, Mrs. Felton. ._was com- 
ing out . .arrayed in a black skirt and a white garibaldi, 
b. A kind of hat. 

188a in Ogilvie ; and in later Diets. 

2 , A red pomacentrid fish of the Californian coast. 
Riverside Nat. fffsi.{x888) III. 237 A species occurring 
along the southern Californian coast, and known as the gold- 
fish, red perch, and Garibaldi — the Hypsypops rzthictlndus. 

t Garible. Obs. rare^^. [A sb. form related 
to the OF. verb guerhloier, guebloier, to play or 
sing in Some special fashion, prob. the same word 
as werbler to quaver with the voice : see WarbleJ 
? A flourish in music. 

13. . Sir Beves (A.) 3908 5he hadde lerned of minstralcie, 
Vpon a fifxile for to play Staumpes, notes, garibles gay. 

t Gariofle. Obs. rare. Also 6 garyopbyll. 
[a. OF. gariojile, ad. med.L. gariofilum == L. earyo- 
phyllum. lire popular FT. form is girofle\ see 
Gillyflower.] A clove. 

CX400 Maundev. (Roxb.) viL 26 Gariofles, spikenarde, 
and o)>er spiceries. Ibid. xxix. 131 Treesse berand garioflez 
and nute mugez. 1568 Skeyne The Pest (i860) 25 Vsand 
thairwith GaryophyiTis, and Cannell pulderiL 

Garish (ge »*rij), a.t Forms : 6 gaurisli, gaw- 
rislijgaerishe, 6-7 garisbe, 7 garrisbe, 6 - garish, 
(9 gairish). [The early spellings gawrisk, 
suggest derivation from Gaure v. to stare (cf. 
garing-siocke, var. gaWrmg-stock = ^2Lz]xig'StO(t\i). 

The suffix -isH, however, ls rarely appended to vb.-stems, 
and it is doubtful whether any certain instance occurs so 
early as the x6thc.] 

1 , Of dress, ornament, ceremonial, etc.: Obtru- 
sively or vulgarly bright in colour, showy, gaudy. 

1545 Raynold Byrth Manky nde (isseV Prol. C ij h, Soch 
as. -seeke. .the abhominahle and..garishe setting forth of 
theyr mortal carcases. 1595 Gosson Qnips (Jpst. Gefttlew. 
260 in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 261 The better sort, that modest 
are. Whom garish pompe doth not infect. x6i8 E. Elton 
CompL Sdnet. Sinner (1622) 27 T'hat appareli, haply , . too 
garish for the fashion. 1631 Sanderson ad Aulam 

(1681) II, 3 She will never be light or garish in her Attire. 
1636 Featly Clavis Myst. xv. 205 The garish service of the 
Masse, 1675 Traherne Chr. Ethics xxvu 410 By this vertue 
[humility] w'e are inclined to despise our selves, and to 
leave all the garish ornaments of earthly bliss. 1756 Demi. 
Rep. 21 Nor garish dress corrupt the female mmd. 1820 
W. Sketch Bk. 1859) 51 Looking about., with a 

vacant air, that showed her insensibility to the garish scene. 
1827 Keble Chr. Y, 2nd Sund. Epiph. iv. The world’s gay 
garish feast. X837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville IL 44 Garish 
beads, and glittering trinkets, were bought at any price. 
i8ss Thackeray Newcomes II. 161 Hymen, .exchanged his 
garish saffron coloured robe for decent temporary mourning. 
fg, 1643 Milton Divorce ii. xxiL (1851) 128 The cere- 
nioniall part, which led the Jews as children through cor- 
poral and garish rudiments. 1883 Edw. Garrett At Any 
Cost xvil 300 What a discord her appearance would have 
struck in his garish, rapid life. 

2 , Of colour : Excessively bright, glaring. 

iZX568 Ascham: Scholesn. u (Arb.) 54 Som new dispii.sed 

garment, .fond in facion, or gaurish in colour, x6ii Cory at 
Crudities 260 All the most light, garish, and vnseemely 
colours. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Itatian xxxvi. 41824) 697 
The colours were all too fresh and garish for the meek 
dejection of her woe. i860 W. Collins Worn. iVhiie 11. iL 
170 All of light garish colour.^. 

b. of light (day, the sun, etc.). 

1392 Shaks. Rom. ^ fnl. tu. ii. 25 That all the world will 
be m Loue with night, And pay no worship to the Garish 
Sun. 1632 Milton Penseroso 141 Hide me from day's 
garish eye. 1788 V. IRjso'X. Winter Even. I. i. 3 There 
i seems to be something xn the garish spiendour of a bright 
sunshine. 1833 J. H. Newman Hymn, * Lead Kindly 
Light I loved the garish day. 1879 Edw- Garrett House 
by Wks. II. 16 Lydia shrank from the morning hours and 
the garish sunshine. 

3 , Adorned to excess ; too highly coloured or 
decorated. 


x^7 Turberv. Trag. T. (1837) 47 Not forcing stately 
buiiaed bowres, nor gallant garish tentes. 1604 Dekker 
isi Pi. Honest IVh. x. Wks. 1873 II. $6 What fooles are men 
to build a garish tombe, t.)nely to save the cmcase whilst it 
rots. 1604 Drayton Owl 178 Wisdome not all, in every garish 
Bird, Shrewdly suspect. 1830 W. Irving GoldsmUk xi. 140 
His essays,, did not produce equal effect at first with more 
garish writings of . , less value. 1858 Dickens Lett. (1880) 
11.73 All sorts of garish triumphal aiyhes were put up. 1887 
Times 27 Aug. 10/2 They are .spoiling, .the banks of the 
Grand Canal with enormous and countless garish .signboards. 

f4. Wanting in self-restraint, flighty. Obs. 

1630 Jer. Taylor Holy Living ii. § 2. 70 Temperance is 
accompanied with gravity of dejjortment ; greedinesse is 
garish , and rej oyces loosely at the sight of dainties. 1662-87 
Hv. More Enihns. Triumph (17x2) 35 Blurting out any 
garish foolery that comes into their mind. 1678 South 
Serm. (1823) II. 160 Fame and glory makes the mind loose 
and garish. 

t 5. adv. ~ Garishly. Obs. 

1589 R. Harvey PL Fere. (x86o) 34 If any aske why thou 
art clad so garish. Say thou airt dubd the forehorse of the 
parish. 

Garisliy : see under Gaee sh?^ 

Garish, var. Gharish to cure. 

Garislily ( ge»rrijli),4w&'. £fi Gartsh^? ^ -h -ly 2 .] 
1. In a garish manner; gaudily, glaringly; 
T proudly, wantonly. 

1593 Nashe Chrisfs TV <i6x3> 149 Englishmen put all 


their felicitie in going pompously and garishly. X63S R. 
'^oixysi.Comf. Affl. Come. iv. 113 And guilded over garishly 
in His personated Angelicall glory. 1^0 L. Wallace AVa- 
Hur I., viii. 42 The sun streamed garishly over the stony 
face of the famous locality. 

f 2 . With lack of self-restraint ; fiightily, Obs. 

1606 Hi NOE EHosto Lihidinoso 56 Weakely starting vp 
and garishly staring about, especially on the face of Eiiosto. 
^xi6So Charnocic Attrib. God (1834) II. 251 Who would 
venture rashly and garishly into the presence of . . a king 
upon his throne? 

3 . Comb., as garishly-adorned, furnished adjs. 
1660 H. More Myst. GodL v. xvi. 199 There is nothing in 
this new Jerusalem but what is pure and Apostolical ; which 
is not so in the garishly-adorned Church that Grotius looks 
at. 1877 Black Green Past, xli, We began to revel in the 
sumptuousness of the vast and garishly-furnished hotels. 

Garislljiess (ge^TiJnes). [f. as prec. ■+ -ness.] 
1 . Excessive display or brilliaacy ia dress, colour, 
etc. 

1398 J. Dickenson Greene in Conc.{t8'j8) 156 Marshalling 
your bodies pride, thereby to attract more gazers on your 
garishnesse. 1664 H. More Myst. Diiq. 257 The Garishness 
of whores and the pranking up themselves to allure, xSia 
W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXXVIII. 213 Time, and 
smoke , , will eventually .sift a vaporous powder over tlw 

picture, and then subdue its garishness of hue. 

Jig. x8i3 Coleridge Reworse x. ii. There are woes 111 
bartered for the garishness of j oy ! 1877 Moeley C rit. M isc. 
Ser. IL 396 Bolingbroke, whose fine manners and polished 
gaiety give us a Iceen sense of the grievous garishness of 
Macaulay. 

f 2 . Want of self-restraint, flightiness. Obs. ^ 

1649 Jer. Taylor G£. Exemp. ii. Ad § 12. 57 Lest the lavish- 
nesse of his spirit should transport him to intemperance. -to 
vanity, and garishnesse. 1631 — Serm. for Year i. xii. 134 
By a prosperous accident [we] are melted into joy and 
garishnesse, and drawn off from the sobriety of recollection. 
^1684 Leighton Comm, x Pet. iii. 13 And, possibly, gray 
hairs may have nothing under them but garishness and 
folly many years old. a 17x6 South Serm. (1744) IX. y. 157 
That pride and garishness pf temper, that renders it im- 
patient of the sobrieties of virtue. 

Garison, -oun, obs, forms of Garrisoit. 
Garit(e, obs, form of Garret. 

Garitour, var. Gaeeitoub. Obs. 

Garland Forms; 4 ger(e)laiide, 
-lond, 4-6 garland©, (4 -lannde), -lond(©, (5 
-long), 5-6 -lant(e, (6 -lent), 6 gare-, guarland, 
6-7 girlond, (6 ger-, girland), 7 ghirland, -lond, 
ghyrlond, gnirlande, 4-- garland, [a. OF. gar- 
lands, gerlcmde, gallande (also guarlander vb.) =» 
Fr. ggu)arlanda, OSp. guarlanda, Cat, gurlatida, 
ined,L, garlanda, gtllanda. word, is also 

found with a different vowel in the first syllable, as 
Y .guirlande, Px.guirlanda, It. ghirlanda, Sp., Fg. 
guirnalda ; and no satisfactory origin has yet been 
suggested for it. In the i6th and 1 7th c. the spellings 
ghir-, gir-, guirland are freq. used by English 
writers, in imitation of the Fr. and It, forms.] 

L A wreath made of flowers, leaves, etc., worn 
on the head like a crown, or hung about an object 
for decoration. 

1^3 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 997 felde, 

eyper in toune, De^st floure gerlande or Coroune. C1383 
Chaucer L.G. W, Prol. 160 A garlond on his bed of rose' 
levys. <1*1400-30 Alexander 4599 5our women has na .. 
Garlands ne no gay gere to glyne in 5oiir e^en. 1326 Tin-’ 
DALE /Ic/s xiv. 13 Brought oxen and garlondes vnto the 
churche porche. 1563 Golding Caesar (1565) 75 b, Putting al 
their Senate to death. .he sold the rest under a garlond [L. 
sub corona] for hoDdmen. a 1652 Brome Lovesick Court 
: V. Wks. 1873 Ik Let his Priests lead .. The horned 
Sacrifice, mantled with Ghirlonds. 1716 Lady M. W. 
MoNn AGU Lei. to CPtess Mar 14 Sept., It certainly requires 
. .much art and experience to dance upon May-day with the 
garland. X756-7 tr. KeyslePs Trav. (1760^ U, ^3 A fine 
painting, representing Diana crowning a sleeping Endym ion 
with a garland of flowers. 1817 Byron Manfred n. i, A 

? uiet grave, With cross and j^arland over its green turf. 1830 
>’ Israeli C'Atw. /, III. xvii. 369 To strew rushes, .and to 
hang fre.sh garlands in the church were offi ces pleasing to the 
maidens. 1870 Morris Earthly Par . HI, iv. 57 Round about 
hershapely head A garland of dog-violet , .meetlyhadsheset. 
fig. 1570 Dee Math. Pref. 10 Whose fayrest floure of 
their garland, .was Arithmetike, 1594 in Shaks. C. Praise 
6 Though Rome lament that she have lost The Gareland of 
her rarest Fame. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. lY, v. iv, 73 All the 
budding Honors on thy Crest, He crop, to make a Garland 
for my head. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 1731 With thee, 
serene Philosophy 1 with thee, And thy bright garland, let 
me crown my song. xySi Cowphr Conveys. 638 Virtue . . 
Crowned with the garland of life’s blooming years. 183a 
Tennyson MillePs Dan. 208 Where Past and Present, 
wound in one. Do make a garland for the heart, 
t b. Christ's crown of thorns. Obs. rare. 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. xvin. 48 An other.. bigan of kene 
thorne a gerelande to make, c 1460 Christm. Carols{^^xcy 
Soc.) 9 How xalt thou sufferin the scharp garlong of thorn? 
C- A natural ‘ garland ' or festoon. ^ 

1841 Emerson Addr., Method Nature Wks. (Bohn) IL' 
224 Vegetable life, which, festoons the globe with a garland 
of grasses and vines. 1863 Fr, A. Kemble Resid. in 
Georgia 19 An ivy . . growing in profuse garlands firom 
branch to branch. 

d. A wreath of ribbons ; chiefly Naut. 

1846 Young F'auf. Dirt., Garland, an ornament decked 
with ribbons hoisted up between the masts of a North Sea 
whaler on the first of May, &c., or in a vessel of war on the 
occasion of a marriage. x868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., 
Garlands, wreaths of ribbons enclosing a white glove, for- 
merly borne at the funerals of young unmarried women. 


: GARIiAND. 

a, Hoops bedecked with ribbons hung at the mast-head of 
whale-ships returning to port after a successful voyage. 
i883 Media Chron. 13 Mar. in «$< Q. 7th Ser. V. 284 At 
the mainmast head of the Alexandra was displayed . . the 
garland consecrated to weddings by naval custom. 

2 . A wreath, chaplet, or coronet of some costly 
material, esp. of gold or silver work. Ohs. exc. 
IlisL 

. Seuyn Sag. (W.) 3234 Hir hed was gayly dubed and 
dyght With gerlandes al of gold ful bright, la 1366 Chaucer 
Rom. Rose 869 Of orfrayes fresh was hir gerland, I. .Saugh 
never, ywys, no gerlond yitt, So wel wrought of silk as it. 
2536 mAniig'. SarhS. (1771) 199 A garland of silver and gilt, 
set about with stones of divers colours. 1553 Euen Decades 
105 Garlandes of glasse and counterfecte stoones. 1585 T. 
Washington tr, Nicholay's Voy. 11. iii. 73 b, A garlande of 
fine drawen gold. x628--^ Ann. Barber-Surg. Land. (1890) 
397 Paid M*" Greene the Gouldsniith for the silver and make- 
ing of 4 new Garlands . . xx/z. 1890 Young Ibid. 506 Four 
very handsomely chased and wrought silver garlands or 
wreaths for crowning the Master and Wardens on Election 
Day. 

3 . A wreath, crown, etc. worn as a mark of dis- 
tinction. 

fa. A royal crown or dindem. Obs. 

[1247 Matthew Paris Du Cange), Rex veste deaurata, et 
coromila aurea, quae vulgariter garlanda dicitur, rediinltus.] 
<ri330( R. Brunne C/iron.\xZiO' 331 pe garland Roberd tok, 
pat whilom was {e right, J>e lend forto loke, in signe of 
kynge’s myght. a X4oo~so Alexander 818 pis renke & his 
rounsy hai reche vp a croune, As gome at ha.s pe garland & 
all ' e gre wonne. 1343 Grafton Conin. Harding; (1S12) 309 
What about ye getting of the garland, keping it, lesing 
and winning again, it hath coste more English blood then 
hath the twise winning of Fratmce, 1548 Hall Chrou.y Hen. 
IV, 32 b, Wd q*' the prince if you are kynge I wil haue the 
garland and tru.st to kepe it with the swerd . , as you haue 
done. 1394 .Shaks. Rick. HI, iii, ii. 40, 41 C«*Af.'I'ili Richard 
weare the Garland of the Realme. Hast. How weare the 
Garland? Doest thou ineane the Crowne? Cates. I, my 
good Lord. xtJxs Chapman Odyss. i. 619 The girlond of this 
kingdom let the knees Of Deity run for. 

6. The priest’s fillet or band of wool worn in 
token of consecration to the service of a god. Cf. 
Fillet sb. i. 

1791 CowPER Iliad I. 34 I^st the garland of thy god And 
his bright sceptre should avail thee nought, 

6. The wreath or crown conferred upon the 
victor in the Greek and Roman games, or upon 
the hero of any great exploit. Hence in phrases 
(chiefly to carry (away), gain^ get, win, go 
away with (etc.) the garland «= to be the victor in 
a contest, to gain the victory. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems 1. 20 At feistis and brydallis 
wpalarid, He wan the gre, and the garland. 1587 Golding 
De Momay xii. *66 The Garlond of Oke, he giueth . . to .such 
as . . first . . enter the breach, or get vp vpon the wall of a 
Towne .assaulted. X503 Q. Eliz. tr. Boeik. (E, E. T. S.) 81 
As a Runner in a race has a giiarland for which he ran, in 
rewarde. 1396 Danett tr. Comines vi. ii. 206 When war 
beginneth in England, in ten dales or k.sse the one or the 
other jgetteth the jjarland. 1606 Holland Sueion. a At 
the winni; g of Mitylente, Thermvs honored him with a 
Civike guiriand. 1615 Crook e Body 0/ Man 35 Galen hath 
wonne the Girlond from them all. 1642 Fuller Holy 4* 
Prof. St, V. XV. 420 Where one gaineth a garland of bayes, 
hundreds have had a wreath of hemp. x6s8 Rowland 
Mmfefs Theai. Jns, 910 That [honey] which carries away 
the garland and is esteemed above the rest, is yellow. 1704 
Hearnk Duct. Hist. ?i7i4) L 130 Yet perhaps he [Thucy- 
dides] has won the Garland from all those who have repre- 
sented many and great affairs. X7ZS Coats Diet, Her. {1739) 
s.v, Cnw«,There Were als<3 among the Romans several sorts 
of Crowns, or Garlands, given to those who had perform’d 
some signal Services in War, and were known by the Names 
of Triumphal, CivickjVallar, Mural, Naval, and Obsidional. 
1865 Carlyle GL xni.xiii.V. 130 Nor is Prince Karl's 
left wing gaining garlands just at this moment. 

•f d. as worn by a ‘ May Queen or by girls as 
the prize of some kind of competition. Hence, 
the girl who wears a garland. Obs. 

ii^x Dryden Beautiful Lady of May 4 The garland was 
given, and Phillis was queen, 1698 Mem. Si, Gtleds 
(Surtees) 93 Given the lasses with the Garling, xs. 1701 
Ibid. Given to the Oirle that had the Garland, is. 6d. 1704 
Ibid. 99 Given the Two Garlings, 2s. 1706 Ibid. loi Pd. 
the Garlands, is. 6d. 

t principal ornament, the thing most 

prized, ‘ glory *. Obs. 

ve^x Spenser Ruins Rome L’Envoy, Bellay, first garland 
of bee Poesie That France brought forth. — M. llubherd 
1185 Hie Realmes chiefe strength & girlond of the Crowne. 
1607 Shaks. Cor. 1. i, x88 You .. call him Noble, that was 
now your Hate ; Him vilde, that was your Garland. 1637 
B. JoNSON Sad Shepk. m. ii, Marian, and the gentle Rohm 
Hood, Who are the crown and ghirland of tite wood. 

4 . j^g. A collection of short literary pieces, usually 
poems and ballads ; an anthology, a mi&cdlany. 

[1526 Pilgr Perf (W, de W, 1531) 24 To cast suche 
floures & sentences as we haue gathered of ho y fathers 
sayntes &: doctours togyder, as in one farclell, or in manor 
of a garlanded x6x* R, Johnson {title}, A Crowne-garland 
of Goviden Roses Gathered out of Englands royal! garden. 
X63X T, D. (tiilei, 'Ihe Garland of Good Will . . Containing 
many pleasant Song.sand prety poems, to .sundry new Notes. 
x6w Rowlky Match Mttini. n. Diija, "Jhese are out of 
ballads, She has^ all the Garland of good will by heart. 
x 653 {title), Robin Hoods Garland ; or delightfvl Stmgs. 
xyxo Adoisok kVAig Mxam . No, x F 3 The new garland of 
riddles, 1765 Percy Ess. Anr, Mimtr,, Reliqms Lp. xxiii, 
In the reign of James 1. they [Ballads] began to be collected 
into little Miscellanies, under the name of Garlands. X864 
Ckapi. Hist* Mng, 304 Besides their ckcii<* 
lation in garlands, broadsheets, and miscellanies* 
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6. The representation of a garland in metal, 
stone, etc. 

c 1324 Churckw.Acc.St, Mary Hill, London (Nichols 1797) 
X27 Playne with a cover gilt, with a rose and a garlent in 
the bodoin. 1838 Britton Diet, A rchit,, Garland. . a wreath, 
or chaplet of branches, of foliage, or of flowers : also a 
sculptured representation of them on a frieze [etc,]. 1879 
H. Phillips Adiiit. Notes Coins 3 On tlie reverse a garland 
of olives encloses the word.s, Godt heeft ons bewaert. 
h. Her. (See quot. 1882.) 

2828-40 Berry Encycl, Her. I, Garland, or Chaplet, is 
formed of a laurel, flowers, &c. 1864 Boutell H er. Hist. 4 * 
Fop. ix. 44 Garlands are quartered upon the, .monument of 
Lord Bourchier. xSSz Cussans Her. (ed. 3) 113 Chaplet or 
Garland. These terms are frequently, but erroneou.sly, used 
to signify the same object. A Chaplet should be composed 
of four Roses, arranged at equal distance.^ in a circle, the 
intervening spaces being filled up with leaves; and a Gar- 
land should be formed of laurel or oak leaves, interspersed 
with acorns. 

6. Something that resembles a garland in circular 
form, or in the fact of surrounding another object. 

a. Arch. (See quot. 1823,) 

a 1490 Botoner Hin* (Nasmith 1778) 321 Latitudo de le 
garlond continet xi pedes. 1823 Willson Gloss. Pugin's 
Spec. Goth. At chit,. Garland, a band of ornamental work 
surrpunding the top of a spire, tower, Sic. 1849 W bale Diet. 
Archit., Garland, an ornamental band used in Gothic work, 
t b. Jk/ed, - CiKCLB sb. 8, Obs. 

1548 Recorde l/rin. Physick x. (165X) 81 Round about 
the edge of the urine there appeareth a garland, circle, or 
ring. 1623 Hart Anat. Ur. ii. i. 51 The garland or vpper- 
most part of the vrine. 

f c. A ring-like marking or band. Obs. 

X578 Lvte Dodoens ii. 1. 210 There be other sortes of 
Narcissus founde, whose garland or circle in the middle of 
the flowers is white. ifyj^ Lond, Gaz. No. 791/4 A Brown 
and White Spanniel. .a White streak in the torehead. .with 
a Garland about the Neck, 
d. Of a target (see quot.). 

1847-78 H ALLiWELL, Garland, the ring in a target in which 
the prick or mark was set. 1867 in Smyth Sailor's IV orddbk. 

7 . Mining. (See quots.) 

X819 Rees CycL, Garland . . a .spiral groove, made be- 
hind and in the stoning or ginging of a shaft, for collecting 
the water which oozes out of different strata. Ibid., Garland 
also signifies a broad hoop of iron, or a square frame of 
wood, which is used in coal-pits, to hold on the coals which 
are last heaped on the corves or gang-waggons. 1883 
Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining, Garland. [To the same effect 
as in Rees.] 

8. Nant. a. A band or collar of rope (or iron) 
used for various purposes ; b. (also Mil.) A re- 
ceptacle for shot ; see also Shot-gahlanjd ; c. A 
kind of net (see quot. I769\ 

a. 1495 Naval Acc. Hen* Vl/ixZgB) 189 Aparell for the .. 

maste neble . . Garlandes of yron abought the mast hedc. 
^04 J. Harris Lex. Techn,, Garland in a Ship is that 
Collar of Rope which is wound about the Head of the Main- 
mast to keep the Shrowds from galling, x^x R. H. Dana 
Seaman's Man. 107 Garland, a large rope, strap or grom- 
met, lashed to a spar when hoisting it on board. 1883 
W. C. Sailors' Lang., Garlands, fastenings formed 

of smalt stuff, u.sed in taking in and out a mast, 

b. 1697 Dampier Voy. G739) 1. 543 The Shot tumbled 
out the Lockers and Garlands, c X830 Rudim. Navig* 
(Weale) 147 Skoidockers or garloftds. Apartments built up 
in the hold to contain the shot Also pieces of oak plank, 
fixed against the head-ledges and coamings of the hatch and 
ladder-ways, or against the side between the port.s, to con- 
tain the shot x^9 F. A Grifeitos Artil. Man, (1862) X14 
I'he round shot enclo.sed in a large grummet or garland. 
1867 Smyth *S’«z7<7rV Word-bk„ Garland. An shore-batteries, 
a band, whether of iron or stone, to retain shot together in 
their appointed place. 

O. 17^ Falconer Diet. Marine ix'jjG), Garland, a sort 
of net . . used by the sailors as a locker or cupboard to con- 
tain their provisions. 1867 in Smyth SaiioRs Worddk. 

9 . all rib. and Comb., as garland-forest, -maker, 
-u^eaver, -wreath ; garlanddike adj. and adv. ; 
garlauil-wise adv. ; garland-flower, {a) a flower 
suited for making garlands, (b) (see quot. 1866); 
f garland - rose (see quot.) ; f garland - seam 
A ttat., the coronal suture; f garland-thorn, a name 
p;iven by Gerarcle to Paliurus aculecUm (Christ’s 
Thorn), of which Christ’s crown of thorns is sup- 
posed to have been made ; garland-weD, a well 
at which garlands were suspended as offerings, 

1363 Hyll Art Garden. (1593) 158 Sundry posie and 
^Garland fioures. 1866 Treat. BoL 520/1 Gar land jdatver, 
a common name for Hedychium ; also applied to Daphne 
C neorum, Pleurandra Cneorum,ajni<i Erica persoluia. 1870 
Morris Earthly Par. I H, iv. 1296 A dose of pot-herbs and of 
garland flowers Goes up the hill-side. x8i8 Byron Ck. Har. 
IV. cxliv, 'I'he *gar!and-forest, which the grey walls wear, 
Like laurels on the bald first Oessar's head, X3(57 Maw-bt 
Gr. Forest 43 It..groweth round about and *garland like. 
1824 Mi» lltTFORo Village Ser. i. (1863) xi With . . a crisp 
and gariand-like richness. »S5a Hulost, ♦Garland maker, 
stephanopioms. xsSo Hoixyband Treas. Fr, Tong, Clmpe-^ 
tier, ou chapelMre, a garland maker, a hatmaker, a stiller. 
X63S Swan Spec. M * |i644> *44 Rosemarie, which some call 
the*gariand xtm, or m tatine Rosmarinus coronaria. xsyfi 
Baker fewll M Heal/k gS b, Anointed about the ^garland 
seame, it taketh away alf maner of paync and ache of the 
bead. fS97 ORRARoa HerbalTa.bh Eng. Names, ^Garland 
'I’home, see Christes thtMme, 1849 E, C* OrrA tr. Hmm^ 
boidfs Cosmos II, 465 note, Tm celebrated ♦Garland- 
weavers of Athens, xSw Dedly Hews m Sept, ^fi/a But 
besides curing and malefoent wells there were pin wells, 
'‘^garland wells, and wWhing welhu xfioo Fairfax Tasso 
XX. XX. 5 From the hosome w the burning sonne Proceeded 
this, and ^garland wise the same. ' *634 MiLTON Comm 850 


GARLEMEHT, 

For which the shepherds . . throw sweet ^garland wreaths 
into her stream. 

O-arland (ga*jland), v. [f. Garland 

1. Irans. To form (flowers) into a garland, rare, 

CZ4ZO Pallad. on Husb. vm. 120 Other garlande hem 

[leves] and so depende, Into the wyn so they go not to depe. 
X813 Shelley Q. Mab Ded. iii, Thine are these early 
wilding flovvem Though garlanded by me. 

2. To crown with a garland, to deck with gar- 
lands. 

XS93 Drayton Skeph. Garl. vj. xxix. Thy Poesie is gar- 
landed with Baye. 1605 B. Jonson Masque Black 7 icss 
Wks. (Rtidg.) 345/1 Their hair loose, and flowing, gyrlanded 
with .sea grass. 1783 Burns To jets. Smith ix, I'hen fare- 
weel hopes o’ laurel-boughs, To garland my poetic brows ! 
1804 J. OnMi.K'M.'P. Sabbath (1808.1 «4 When garlanding with 
flower.s His helm. 1818 Keats Endym. 1. no A troop of 
little children garlanded. 1824 Landor Imag. Conv. Wks. 
(1846I I. 23 Pat his hide forsooth ! hug his neck, garland 
his horns ! 1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 1. 1. i. i, § 5 They., 
have tliought it enough to garland the tombstone when they 
had not crowned the brow. 

b. said of the material which forms the garland. 

x6oa Mar.ston Ant. *§• Mel. v._Wks. 1856 I. 58 Let choyce 

delight Garland the browe of this tryumphant night. x8i6 
L. Hunt Rimini ii. 33 Still from tree to tree the early vines 
Hung garlanding the way in amber lines. 1832 Tennyson 
(Enonc 99 The wandering ivy and vine. .Ran riot, garland- 
ing the gnarled boughs With bunch and berry and flower 
thro’ and thro'. 1849 James Woodman viii, A bough of 
Christmas holly, garlanding a boar's head on a high 
festival. 

c. transf. in nonce-uses. To surround or deck as 
with a garland. 

x8i8 Scott Hri. Midi, xxxvi, The Thames, here turreted 
with villas, and there garlanded with forests. x 8 zo Keats 
Eve St. Agnes xxiv, A casement high and triple-arched 
there was, All garlanded with carven imageries. <*1874 
Longf. Hanging of Crane I see the table. .Garlanded 
with guests. x88i J. Grant Cameron. I. iv. 58 A thatched 
edifice, garlanded round with dead wild-cats. 

H(.‘nce Ga'rlanded ppl. a. 

x86a M. Hopkins Hawaii oi When the priests., were 
preparing to sacrifice to them the garlanded ox. X871 Daily 
Tel, 6 Nov., Tht May-pole is wholly defunct- No milk- 
maids dance with garlanded pails on their heads. 18^ 
OuioA Moths II. 33 Her bed of white satin, embroidered 
with garlanded roses, 

Gailandage (ga-jlanded?). rare-'^. [f. Gar- 
land sb. + -AGR ‘ .] Display of garlands. 

x88s 'I’ennyson Balm ^ Balan 80 Woodland wealth Of 
leaf, and gayest garlandage of flowers, Along the walls and 
down theboard. 

Garlanding (ga-alandiq), Tjhl. sb. [f. Gar- 
land V. + -ING T] 'i'he a>wtion of the vb. Garland ; 
hence concr. that which forms a garland. 

1831 Blackw, Mag. XXIX. 224 Many a green parasite 
triiiled its fantastic garlanding of verdure. 1873 Mrs. W hit- 
NEY Other Girls xxix. (1876) 379 These flung a grace of 
lightness over the closer gaiiaading. x8^ Pall Mall G. 
S M ar. 4/3 I’he portraits a; e in a dark tint, and the gar- 
landing and the letterpress in gold. 

Garlandless (gaulaudles),!*. [f. Garland sb. 
+ -LESs.J Without a garland, 
x8ai Shelley Prometh. Unb, iii. iv. 186 Dragged to his 
altar.s soiled and garlandless. 1848 in Craig. 

Garlandry (gaulandri), rare. [f. Garland 
sb. + -ry.J Garlands collectively, decoration com- 
posed of or resembling garlands, 

1833 G. Bron te Villette 1. xiv, 255 The lavished garlandry 
of woven brown hair amazed me, '1889 Century Mag. Aug. 
590/2 Ceilings, .beautiful with raised garlandry. 

Garlandy (ga*alandi), a. nonce-wd. [f. Gar- 
land sb. + -T bj Resembling garlands. 

1830 Miss Mitford Village Ser. iv, (1863) 250 Art and 
literature . . adorning with a wreathy and garlandy splendour 
all that is noblest in mind and purest in heart. 

t Garle, sh. Obs. rare'^'-. [? Short f. Garland.] 
A band or streak. (Cf, quot. 1673 in Garland 
sb. 6 c.) 

X677 Lond. Gas. No. 1239/4 A middle sized Fox Beagle., 
a white garle about her neclc. 

Garle dial. [f. garle adj. : see 

Gabled.] (See quots.) 

A 1825 For BY P'oe. E, Anglin, Garle, to mar butter in the 
making, by handling in summer ivith hot hands. This turns 
it to a curd-like substance with spot.s and streaks of paler 
colour, instead of the uniformly smooth consistency and 
golden hue, which it ought to have. Mod., When woollen 
clothes, on being washed, take a mottled appearance, they 
are said by housewives to be garled, or to have garled, 

Garle, obs. form of Girl. 

Gaxled (fjauld), a. Obs. exc, dial. Also 6 garle. 
[app. some kind of derivative of OF. garre, garri 
of similar meaning.] Spotted, speckled (chiefly of 
cattle) ; also red-gar led. 

xsox Will of Fusey (Somerset Ho.\ One cowe garled. 
XS07 Will of Crisail (Ibid.), Ij kyne garle & schell and the 
garle bullok. xsi0 Will of % Jysle (Ibid.), A Redgarlde 
Cow. XS77 86 Holinshed Chrmt. L 226 Red and fallow 
deer, whose colours are oft garled white and blacke. X387 
Harrison England in. xii. (1878) n. 78 The writers also 
diuide this stone into fine kinds , . the fourth is garled with 
diuerse colouns, among which some are like drops of bloud. 
xBog Batchelor Ortltoep. Anal. Eng. Lang. 133 Garld,^ 
white thickly spotted with red, the outside spots smaU; 
applied to cows. 

t Garlessient. Obs. rare. ? Corrupt form of 

gtmteMeni, Gahmuht. 

c 1485 Di^y My St, (xSSa) xi. x6 Goodly besene with many 

a riche gariement* 
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Garlic (ga-ilik). Forms ; i g&pl^ac, 3, 5 garlec, 
4-5, 7 garleek, 4 - 64 ek(e, (5'Iekke),4,6-7-lik(©, 
4-6 ”lyk(©, 6-7 -lick©, 6-9 garlick, 8- garlic. 
Also 5 garly, garle. [OE. gdrliac {tg&r Gauk 
4 liac Leek) ; the corresponding ON. geirlauk-r 
is possibly from OE.] 

1 . A plant of the genus Allium (usually A. salt’- 
mm) having a bulbous root, a very strong smell, 
and an acrid, pungent taste. 

CiotfS &/ garlic (see Clove sh.'^ i). Oil of garlic, an 
essential oil obtained from the bulb and stem of the garlic. 

rxooo Sax. Leeckd. li, 34 Genim cropleac & garleac .. 
gecnuwa wel tosomne, c *265 Voc, Plants in Wr.-Wiilcker 
558/17 .. garlec. ^1303 Land Cokayne 105 in 

E. E. P. (tS62) 159 Hi bringep garlek gret piente. 1382 
Wycuf xi. 5 The leke, and the vniowns, and the 

garlekes [L. allia].^ c 1423 P oc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 644/28 Hoc 
alleum, garle. Ibid. 662/13 Hoc alleum, garly. 1460 J, 
Russell, Bk, Nurture 536 Roost beeflf & goos with garlek, 
vinegre, or pepnr. 1522 Skelton Why not to Court 106 
They may garlycke pyll , . Or pescoddes they may shylU 
1577 B. Googe HeresbacHs Hush, n. (1586} 60 b, Garlicke 
..groweth with a blade like the Onyon, but not hollow, the 
stalke round, and the flowres in the toppe in a round tuft. 
a 1627 Middleton More Dissemblers iv. 1, Cap. Lov’st thou 
the common food of Egypt, Onions? Bond. I, and Garlick 
too. 1725 De E'oe Voy, round World (1840)291 Putting no 
garlick or onions into the sauce. 17^ C. Marshall Garden. 
XV. (1813) 235 Garlic is used for both culinary and medicinal 
purposes. 1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 485 Oil of 
Garlic is extracted from the bulbs and stem of the garlic. 
i86s Kingsley Hermo. i. 61 If he have not garlic to his 
roast goose every tirne he chooses. 

fig. 169* New Ducov. Old Intreague xxiii, Give them 
tneir ancient Priviledges agen . , The luscious (jarlick of the 
former Reigns. [Allusion to Numbers xi. sd 1843 Lytton 
Last Bar. 11. ii, Is it f>r them to breathe garlic on the 
alliances of Bourbons and Plantagenets? 

b. With qualifying words indicating different 
species ; esp. Bear’s Garlic, see Bear jAI 10 ; 
Hog*s Garlic =* prec. ; Wild Garlic =» Crow- 

GARIiia 

1538 Lelano///», in. 19 Diverse of [these] Islettes berith 
wyld Garlyk. 1^7 Gerakde Herbal 1, Ixxxix. 142 Snakes 
Garlick. Harts Garlick or Stags Garlick. Ibid. 143 The 
great mountain Garlick groweth aljout Constantinople. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 490 Where Kine feed upon Wilde Garlicke, 
their Miike tasteth plainely of the Garlicke. 1750 W. Ellis 
Mod. Husbandm. 1 1 1 , x. 42 (E. D. S.) Crow, or Wild, Garlic. 
x8i8 Witherinpfs Brit. Plants 11 . 445 Allium am^ 

peloprasum .. Round-headed Garlic. i86x Miss Pratt 
Flower. PI. V, 266 Flowering Great Round-headed Garlic. 
t 2 . The name of a popular jig or farce of the 
early part of the seventeenth century. Obs. 

X614 R. Tailor ATcsff hath lost Pearle i. B ij b, Ha. Youle 
finde it worth Megge of Westminster, althouh it be but 
a bare ligge., Pla. 0 lord si^ I would it had but halfe the 
taste of j^rlicke. Ha. Garlicke stinkes to this. 1630 J. 
Taylor (Water P. ) Wks. 11. 1 59 And for his action he eclipseth 
quite. The ligge of Garlick, or the Punks delight. 

8. attrib. and Comb.^ as garlic-bed, -breathy -eater j 
-gvd (with allusion to Juvenal Sat. xv. 9), -Aead, 
-‘monger, -mortar, -odour, -fickle, -sauce, -seed, 
-seller, -smell, -vinegar *, garlic-eating, -like adjs. 
Also garlic-snail, a mollusc so called from its 
emitting a garlic-like odour. 

ISS* Huloet, *GarIicke bedde, allecium. x6o6 Choice. 
Chance, etc. (1881) 19 With such a ^garlicke breath, as would 
haue poisoned a dog. *663 Dryden Wild Gallant iv. i. 
What a garlick Breath my Lady Springwell had I *607 
Shaks. Cor, IV. vi. 98 The breath of *Garlicke-eaters. 1884 
E. Barker Through Aiwergm 80 When you live among 
an onion-eating or *garlick-eatin^ people, Confinement 

24 Their ^Garhck-Gods, they might indeed adore ; And to 
their Onyons, invocations ]^ure. x^z Poston Lett. III. 
285 A standing pece white covered, with a white *garleek 
heed upon the kiioppe. 152X Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 202 
Sex cocliaria argentea com knoppes vocatis garlekhed. 
i6i6-6x Holyday Persius 330 To taste each morn three 
times a garlick-head. 1836 -48 B. D. Walsh Aristoph., 
Ackam. n. v, If they saw a cucumber, .or garlic-head. 
x8x6 Accum Chem. Tests {x%iE) 221 The peculiar *garlic-Uke 
odour. 1393 Langl. P. PL C. vu. 373 Godefray he *garlek- 
mongere. 160a Withals' Diet. xZ'jJz A *garlike raorter, 
mortarium alliarium. X849 D. Campbell Inorg. Chem. 
22 It has . . a ^garlic odour and taste, x8S3 Hickie 
tr. Aristoph. (1^2) II. 631 Content with ^garlic-pickle. 
xs5a Huloet, *C?ai-Iicke sauce, alliaium, xSotf Garrett 
Encycl. Cookery I, 668 Garlick Sauce. X657 S. Purchas 
Pol. FlyingHns. i. x v, 94 Bees gather . . *GarUck-seeds. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 150/2 A *(jlarleke seller, allearius. 1803 Med. 
Jml. XI V. 428 It may be distinguished by its *garlic smell. 
x8S4 Woodward MoUusca (1856) 30 A few exhale peculiar 
odours, like the *garlic-snail {helix cdliarid). 189a Garrett 
Encycl. Cookery 668 *Garlic Vinegar. 

b. esp. in popular names of plants, as garlic- 
germander, the water germander, TeucHum Scor- 
dium\ garlic-pear(tr©e, the American plant 
Cratseva gynandra ; garHc-sage, the wood sage 
or germander, Teucrium Scorodonia ; garlic- 
shrub (see quot.) ; garlic (treacle) -mustard, 
i* garlic treaolewort, Sisymbrium Alliaria {Al- 
liariaojjfkinalis); garlic-tree (see quot.) ; garlic- 
wort ^garlic-mustard. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes, Scordium. .may be called 
in englishe water Germander or *Garleke Germander. ^ 1725 
Sloane Jamaica II. 169 ♦Garlick Pear-Tree, .The fruit has 
..a mealy pulp . . smelling like garlick, whence the name. 
1756 P. Browne JomaicaXxyZg) 246 The thin-leaf^ Crateva 
or (jarlick Pear. 1895 Oracle Encycl. II. 208/1 The garlic 
pear, .blisters the skin. 1597 Geharde Herb^ 11. 535 

Of Wood Sage, or^Garlicke Sage, i86x Miss Flower. 


PL IV. 174 Wood Germander or Wood Sage . . often called 
Garlic Sage, because when bruised, it has a slight odour of 
garlic. 1^6 Treas. Bot, 520/1 ♦(iarlic shrub, Bignonia 
dlli<tcea\ sX&oPeUveriaalliacea. xZiSx'M.iss'B^tcv’v Blower. 
PL I. 129 ♦Garlic Treacle-mustard, Jack-by.the-Hedge, or 
Sauce-alone. 1597 Gerarde Herbal I’able Eng. Names, 
♦Garlicke Treacle woort or Garlicke Mustard, and his kinds. 
i88a J. Smith Diet. Pop. Names Plants, *Garlic Tree, a 
name in Jamaica for Craimva tapia. .The fruit has a strong 
smell of Garlic, 1863 Prior Plant-n. 89 *Garlick-wort . , 
Erysimum Alliaria, L. 

Hence GaTlie v. nonce-wd., to dose with garlic. 
1830 tr. Aristoph., Knights 72 Chorus. Take this garlic, 
and swallow it down without chewing. Sausage-seller. 
Why? Cko. That, when garlicked, my friend, you may 
fight the better. 

Garlicky (gailiki), a. [£ Gaelic + -yL] 
Savouring or smelling of garlic. 

177s Ash (citing Hollingsworth), Garlicky, o'v&r^o'frn 
with garlick. X786 Francis, the Philanthropist III. 22 
Tliis eternal succession of greasy stews and garlicky ragouts. 
X858 Sat. Rev. 27 Nov. 536/2 A Neapolitan beggar, .bawls 
his garlicky breath into the face of his casual victim, 1861 
Court Life at Naples 169 There was such a garlicky atmo- 
sphere about the lady. 187s H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 
198 A strong garlicky odor. 

Garlits (ga ilits). ? Oks. Also 8-9 garliia. 
[From Gbrlitz in Prussian Silesia, where there are 
linen manufactures.] (See quot. 1795.) 

X696 J. F. Merchants Ware-ko. 21 The next is Garlits, 
whereof there are several sorts , . the first is a blew whiting 
..There is another sort of Ell- wide Garlits, which is of 
a browner whiting. Ibid. 22 Several sorts of brown Garlits. 
X795 Ash SuppL, Garliz (in comnierce), a kind of linen cloth 
imported from Germany. x8i2 J. Smyth PracL of Customs 
(1821) 124 Linen, .imported from Russia, Dantzic, Germany, 
[etc.], such as Dowlas, Lockrams, Garlix {sic], &c. 
Garment (garment), sb. Forms: a, 4 gar- 
nyment (pi. garnemeiis), 4-5 garnement, 5 
garneament. 0 . 4- garment, (6 Sc. garment, 
-mond, germo(u>nt). [a. OF. garniment, garne- 
ment (pi. garnemens) equipment, armour, vest- 
ments (in mod.F. only mauvais garnement rascal, 
or ellipt. for this) » OSp. guarnimiento. It, guar- 
nimento, f. Rom. ^gwamire, OF. and mod.F. 
garnir to furnish, fit out, equip; see Garnish. 
The a-forms were the commoner down to c 1500; 
the ;8-form seems to have originated in the north.] 

1 . Any article of dress: in sing. esp. an outer 
vestment, a gown or cloak ; in ~ clothes. Now 
somewhat rhetorical. 

a. 13. . Seuyn Sag.^ (W.) 2775 He let him make a garne- 
ment, Ase blak as am arneraent. c 1380 Sir Ferutno. 1395 
Ryche garnymentz for)? sche drow, & by-tok hymen for to 
were. 14x3 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) iv. xxxvi. 84 A 
thycke chosen garnement a trayling gowne of twelue yerdes 
wyde. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour B vij b, For her pour- 
fyls of her garnements neof herhodes ben not grete ynough 
after the gyse that now is used. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 521 A ryra hat es ful wlatsome, 
Es his garment when he forth sal com. c 1400 Desir. Troy 
1366 Pepull. .no hede toke Ofgolde ne of garmenttes, ne of 
goode stonys. c 1440 Promp. Parv.xZjfz Garment of clothe, 
made of dyuers clothys {P. co\o\xr^, panucia. 1535 Cover- 
dale Bcclus. xxvii. 9 Yf thou folowest righteousnes, thou 
shalt get her, and put her vpon y-* as a fayre garment. 1605 
Shaks. Lear iii. vi. 84 You sir, I entertaine for one of my 
hundred ; only, 1 do not like the fashion of your garments. 
1651 Hobbes Letnath. 111. xxxiv. 209 Where extraordinary 
Understanding, though but in making [Aaron’s] Garments 
. .is called the Spirit of God. xy^ Lediard Sethos II. vm, 
739 He got a sort of garment made for each of them. xSza 
W. Irving Braceh. Halim. 22, 1 have a reverence for these 
old garments. x886 M. F. Sheldon tr. Flaubert's Salammbo 
18 Ihis garment . , swung down over his shoulders in such 
a manner as to effectually hide his face in shadow. 

b. Jig. The outward dress or coYering in which 
anything is seen or manifested. 

1583 Abp. Sandys Serm. iv. 77 If thou be cloatbed with 
the sweete garment of the sonne of God,^ ax6^x Donne 
Serjn. Ixxvi, 768 Gods garments, those Scriptures in which 
God hath apparelled and exhibited his will. xSzp Carlyle 
Misc. (1857) II* 78 The veil and mysterious garment of the 
Unseen. i86d G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. xiii. (1878) 
247 To put these forms into the garments of words. x^6 
Mozley Univ. Serm, vi. 134 The .. garment of the flesh., 
encircles the human soul, and is the instrument of expression 
to it. 

2 . Comb., as garment-dyer, -maker, -making, 
-trade, -worker. 

1596 J. Norden Progr. Pieiie (1847) 173 Be not beholden 
to any nation for such trumpery, neither to the garment- 
maker. X876 Rock Text. Fabr. i. x Other appliances for 
garment-making. 1883 1 nstr. Census Clerks 72 [Subdivisions 
of the Dyer's trade] Clothes, Garment Dyer, x^x Pall Mall 
G. T9 Nov. 6/3 At a meeting of the National CJonvention of 
Garment Wooers . . it was charged that the Hirsch Fund 
would be a certain cause of sweating in the garment trade. 

Garment (ga’im&it), zf. [fi prec. sb.] trans. 
To dress or clothe ; chiefly in pa. pple. garmented. 

1614 Camden Rem. 233 And thus were they garmented. 
1623 tr, Favinds Tkeot. Hon. ix. xii. 417 Neither might 
garment themselves but with course Hempen and Hurden 
cloth. x86i J. Thomson Ladies of Death vii, Thou standest 
garmented in purest white, 
b. transf. and fig. 

a 1547 Surrey Poems, Compl. Lover that defied Love 4 
He clothed fair the earth about with green, and every tree 
new garmented, i^x Southey Thalaba viix. x, Garmented 
with glory, in their sight Oneiza’s Spirit stood, a x85x 
Moir Poems, Dying Spaniel v. When, the snow-mantle 
garments the land, x86a Longf. Wayside Inn PreL 129 


GABHER. 

Great volumes garmented in white, Recalling Florence, 
Pisa, Rome, 

Flence GaTmenting vbl. sb. 

1614 Camden Rem. 237 There will be. .strange garmenting 
of the body, not without deformitie of the minde. 

Garmeiitless (gaumenties), a. [f. as prec. 

+ -LESS.] W ithout a garment. 

1866 F. Hall in H. H. Wilson tr. Vishnu Purdn a 111 . 31Q 
noie. Surrounded and guarded by garmeiitless women. 1884 
J. Parker Apost. Life III. 250 The poor, penniles.s, gar- 
mentless Apostle. 1890 Sat. Rev, 22 Nov. 575/2 A Joseph 
who had fled garmentless. 

Gasmienture (gaTmentiui). [f. as prec. + 
-BEE.] Clothing, array, attire. 

X832 James Henry Masierton xxxvH. 420 All the green 
garnieiiture of summer was gone. 1880 Girls Own Paper 
Oct. 590 Cinderella. -Clothed in coarsest garmenture, 

Qarmercye, var. Geameecy. 

Garmond, -mont, -mount, obs. ff. Gaement. 
Garn (ga-gn), sb. north, didl. Also 5 game, 

9 gairn, gain. [a. ON. garn=^ OE. gearn, Yaen- 
See also Gaenwin, -windle.] Yam or worsted 
(see quot, 1876). 

1483 Cath. Angl. 150/2 Garne (.<4. Game slue ^arn), 
pensum. To wynd G2.vnt,Juriillare. 1695 Kennett Par. 
Antiq. Gloss. s.v. Draiv-gere, Yarn, still in the North call'd 
Garn ; wooll workt into a thread. 1876 Whitby Gloss., 
Gain or Garn, woollen yarn or wor.sted ; though gain is 
made of short wool and is coarser [than worsted]. 

Phrase, c 1460 Toxvneley Myst. iii. 298 Ther is garne on 
the reyll other, my dame. 

Garn, var. Geen, 

tGamade^ Obs. [a. (pome) garnade 
(var. of grenate) ~ Pomeouanate ; cf. Garnet.] 

1 . In Comb, apple-garnade ~ Pomegranate. 

X3 ., E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1044 j>e fayrest fryt j>ut may on 
fold© growe, As orenge & o)>er fryt & apple garnade. 

2 . ? A dish in ancient cookery, so called from 
being compounded with pomegranates. 

^1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 465 Garnade 
for X mees . alay the rys with joyse of pomegarnetes. 
t GaxMiade^. Obs. rare. Also 5 garnaardo. 
[a. OF. gaimate, whence MDu. garnate; 

Verwijs and Verdam conjecture that it may have 
meant wine flavoured with pomegranates, or 
perhaps wine from Grenada.] A kind of wine. 

? c 147s Sqr. lowe Degre 758 Wyne of Greke . . Antiochc, 
and bastarde, lament, also, and garnarde. c 1481 Caxton 
Dialogues (E. E. T. S.) 14/6 Via dosoye et de garnate.. 
Wyn of oseye and of garnade. 

GarnapCpe, var. Gardnap. Obs. 

Garnard(©, obs. forms of Garner, Gubnard. 

Gamarde, var. Garnade 2. 

Gamary, var. Garnery. Obs. 

Garneament, obs. form of Garment. 
i Gamel Sc. Obs. [A foim of Garner, 
perhaps influenced by F, grenaille refuse corns 
see also Girnel.] A granary or barn. 

1567 Gen. Assembly in Keith Hist. Affairs Scot. (1734) 
589 He shall take no higher Prices than is appointed, nor 
put up in theGarnell. 1596 Dalrymfle tt. Leslie '' s Hist. 
Scot.\. 48 Thay cal it, the Commoune Barn or garnel of 
Abirdine. 1821 Galt Ann. Parish xxxix. 313 He brought 
in two cargoes to I rvi lie. .making for the occasion a garnel 
of one of the warehouses of the cotton-milL 
b. attrib., garnel- home, 

1663 Inv. Ld, y. Gordon's Furniture, Item, in the gamell 
house, twelff great Inglisch pewder plaites. 

t Gamel Obs. rare'- \ [? corruption of F. 
grenaille refuse com.] An inferior kind of flour. 

a 1732 Douglass Brit. Sefilem. N. Amer. (1753) 331 Five 
bushels Wheat yeilds (sic) about one hundred and three 
quarters merchantable Flower : the Garnel, or second 
Flower, pays for Cask and all other Chatges. 

+ Garnel^, gemek [a- Bu. gamaaj 
dial, gameel *• Ger. gameele shrimp ; related and 
synonymous forms are Du. dial, garnaat, Flem. 
geemaarit. High German dial, garnat, graned, 
garner, Belgian and North Eastern F. gi*enat, OF. 
guemeite ; of obscure origin : see Wb. der Nederl. 
Taall\ A species of shrimp. 

1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. (X711) i. p. xxiv. Lobsters, 
Gemels, Star-fish, Mackrel, Ibid. 11, 122 Of the Garnels or 
Prawns. Ibid. 11. 124 Of the lesser Garnel or Shrimp, 

Garnement, obs. form of Garment. 

Gamep, var, Gardnap. Obs. 

Gamer (gaunai), sb. Forms: 2-4 gem0r(e, 
4 gemiere, 5 garnar, 6 garnard(©, -erde, -yer, 
3- garner, [a. OF. gerner, gamier, grenier store- 
house, garret L, grdndrium (usually grdndria 
pi.), Granary, f. grdnum grain. Now less com- 
mon than granary, except in rhetorical language. 
See also Garnel i, Garnery, Girnbl,] A store- 
house for com, granary. 

c 117s Lamb. Horn. 85 pet com me deiSi in to gerner, {jet 
! bitakeneS {?e gode men j>e scule bon idon^ in to heuene, 
a 1300 Cursor M. 4689 Garners {GStt. gerneris] and granges 
fild [he] wit sede, Maa )>an i wit tung can rede. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R . xvn. clxviii. (1495) 711 Whete is 
throsshen other trode to haue the moost pure in to bernes 
other garners. 1496-7 Act 12 Hen. VII, c. 13 § 12 The 
same Come, .rem^neth in the Berne Gamer or in Stackis. 
*577 Googe Heresbach's Husb. i. (1586) 42 h, The 
Gamers, or come loftes, wherein your Come thus threasshed 
and cleansed shalbe layde, must stande hye. 1638 Rawley 
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tr, -Life 4 Death 31 Garners, in Vaults 'tin<ier 

Ground, wherein they keepe Wheat and other Graines. 
<11764 Lloyd Hennade Poet. Wks. 17^4 IL 238 Their 
garners bursting with their golden grain. 1834 Lanpor 
Dnag. (1826) 1 . 44 Your horse will not gallop far 

without them, though you empty into his manger all the 
garners of Surrey. 1889 Datt Mall G. 13 Oct. 7/2 A trap- 
door leading to a garner above [a carriage-house}. 

fii' * 5 ?* E1.Y0T 6>7A I. xiv, a game rde heaped with all 
maner sciences, c C’tess Pembroke Ps^. lxxvoi. x, 
He unclos’d the gamers of the skies, And bade the cloudes 
ambrosian manna rain. 1816 Scott < 9 /<i? Mori, i, Yet you 
may be gathered into the garner of mortality before me, for 
the sickle of death cuts down the green as oft as the ripe. 
1877 E. Arber {title) An English Garner: Ingatherings 
from our History and Literature, 

t b. A store-house for salt. (F. grenier h s€l) 
1493 NewminsterCartul (Surtees) 195, iiij Salt pannes, . 
w‘ ail y * app*'tenance. -ij garners w* all y* grownde belong- 
nge to 3em» x&ti Cotg^., Gerhier, a great Garner to 
eepe saltin. ■ 

. c. attrib.^ as ga rmr -house, 
iSts Scott Field of Waterloo 6 ITie pestilential fumes 
declare I'hat Carnage Ims replenish’d there Her ganier- 
house profound. 

0ariier (ga'inai), ». [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . tmm. To store (com or other products of the 
earth) in a gamer. lHow ch.\t^iy rhetorical, 

C137S Sc. Leg, Saints, Nyckolas 224 We dare nocht his 
qtihet seL.for..to the emperoure^ garner roon we. 1474 
Mousek, Ord, (17901 32 Wheate is never garnered there* 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Fe7f. 1 . vi. iii, The harvest Is reaped and 
garnered; Yet still we have no bread. 1885 Bible (R.V.) 
Jsa, Ixii, 9 They that have garnered gathered) it shall 
eat it. 1893 Advance ^Chicago) 10 Aug., The wheat was 
being rapidly garnered into large, upright, clay receptacles, 
holding 20 bushels each. 

2 . ^g. To collect or deposit as in a garner, to 
make a store of. To garner up, cnmy ; to store 
or ky np, to put away. 

1604 Shaks. 0 th. IV. ii. 57 But there where I hauegarnerd 
vp my heart . . to be discarded thence. 1^5-6 Trench 
finis. Led. Ser. ii. ii. 171 The difficulty with which the 
world has ever persuaded itself of the death of any . . with 
whom it has garnered up its dearest hopes. 1857 Hughes 
Tom Brown 1. i, Until the old roan with the scythe reaps 
and garners them away. j866 Neale Sequences Ffymns 
82 Where the dust of Saints is garnered, 

S. inlr. To accumtilate, to be stored ap. rare, 
1830 TEN>tY.soN In Mem. Ixxxii, For this alone on Death 
3 wreak The wrath that garners in my heart 
Hence OaTnered ppl a,, G-aTnering vbi. sb. 

1842 Longf. Slave in Dismal Swam^ vi, Fell* like a Hail 
on the garnered grain. x%9 Tennyson P'ivien (Song), The 
.. Iktlc pitied speck in garner’d fruit. xSja Morris Lm/e 
is emmg'h (1873) But this is the harvest and the garnering 
season. 1876 — Sigurd {X877) a His eve of the battle-reaping, 
and the garnering of his tame. x8^ Aikenmmn X9 Nov. 
6^7/1 The education of life is but the gamering of the 
pictums cast by the few fragments of an infinite universe. 

Gamerage (ga-mored^). rare~''^, fl Gaehub 
sh, + -AGK.J A garner, store-bonite. 

1880 A. Rai.eigh Way to City 56 Earth Is worshipping 
heaven ; yielding up her best fruits to that high gamerage. 
t CraTHiffipy. Obs. rare. Also 6-7 gamaxyCo. 
[App. a mixed form from Garkkr and Geanary.] 
A granary. 

XSS* Holoct, Gamarye or gamer, cflla dmnariet. *398 
Stow Surv. iii. 1x603) xy For the building of Conduits of 
a common Garn^^iry. *603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 654 
Sicilia, the garnerie and storehouse of Italic. 1607 Topsrll 
F'ourf. Beasts (1658) 398 Plaister the walls of your gani^ 
therewith. ■ *' 

Garnesdi'e, -esk, -esskCe, obs. flf. Gaekish. 
0 aniesie {violei)^ Tar. Gurrnsrt, 

Gamesoin, var. Garniroh. Ok. 

■ ^ (ga*m6t). Forms : 4 gemet, (4-5 pL 

greiiaz}, 5 gamet;t©(s), 7 garnat, 6- garnet, 
[a- OK. ^gernat^gremit (whence also MDn. gar-< 
nale, gernate)^ ad. med.L. grandtnm, according 
to some a transferred nse of L. grdndtum Fome- 
ORAtJATE (cf. next), the stone having probably 
been so called from its resemblance in colour to 
the pulp of the fruit ; others consider it a derivative 
of med.L. grdnum^ grdna GRAm, cochineal, red 
dye. ' See also Gbanays 
1 . A vitreous mineral, most commonly found as 
a distinct crystal, and in the foim of a rhomboidal 
dodecahedron, but also occurring in other shapes. 
The precious garnet is of a deep transparent red 
colour, and is used as a gem. 

<* X3X0 in Wright Lyric F. v, 23 Ase Beryl so bryht, 
,gemet in golde, ant mby wel ryht. e X400 Maundev, (xSm) 
XX. 219 The rede ben of Rubies, and of Grenax atk of Aiac 
braundymes. e 1460 Smare Dearoondcs and leoralle, 
Ferydotes and oystall. And code gamcttes by twene. 

Epen Decades 234 But [these} bane sumwhat the colour 
graimte which we commonly cauie a garnet. x688 R. Holme 
Armoury n. 39/a The Garnet, the Oomelkn, are both red* 
some call them the Sardy stone. X773 Goimu, Stao/is U 
Cmo. III. L You shall nme use of my wnets, till ytwir 
jeww be found. *8x3 Bakeweix Imirm, Cml, |'x8x5l 8t 
Crystals calittl carnets are frtquendy interspersed in gneim 
Paoe Am. Text-bk. Geed, iii 53 Garnett were kfr 
projecsting from pedicles of ielspar. 

St «//«>., as garmi^coimr^ ^mbiei^f garmi- 
b masted^ -cohurmf diMOf •red adjs.; also garrust- 
:boKr3r. (see quot);. a snlphMe of 

sdnej f gameVliiniiet (see quoL)| gamoWoi^ 


a rock consisting mainly of garnet ; g&rnet-woTks 
ornamentation composed of masses ol garnets. 

1863 Prior /’/««/-«. 89 ^Garnet-berry, the red currant, 
Kibes irubrum. 1837 Dana Syst, Min. 429 Dodecahedral 
■^Garnet Blende . . Sulphuret of Zinc. 18^3 H. B. Baildon 
Rescue, etc. 8r Golden-eyed and *garnet. breasted. 1783 
Herschei. in Phil. Trans. LXXIII. 257 It is of a very nne 
deep ^garnet colour. 1883 Miss Braddon bit. Royal II. 
iii. 2S Those deep '^garnet-coloured patches which show 
where the red sea- weed lurks below. 1893 Daily News 20 
Mar. 7/1 Sleeves and underskirt of garnet-coloured velvet. 
1649 Lovelace Lucasia Ded., So among the Orient Prize 
(Saphyr-Onyx Eulogies) Offer’d up unto your Fame : 
Take my ^Garnet-Dublet Name. 1776 Da Costa A Aw. 
Conckol. i. 21 Tlie ^garnet-Uinpct has . , many different 
appearances; nevertheless its elegant *garnet-like semi- 
transparent eye or top always characterizes it, 1838 T. 
Thomson Chem, Org. Bodies 415 When mixed with sul- 
phated peroxide of iron, it become.s *garnet-red. X79d 
Kirwan Eiem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 368 ^Garnet rock comsists 
of amorphous garnet, in which trap quartz, calcareous .spar, 
and a very small quantity of blackish brown mica are found. 
1883 A. H. Church^ Precious Stones iv. 37 Can the same 
praise be honestly given to modern *garnei-work ? 

tGa’rnet^. Ok. Also 4-5 geniet(t. [a. 
OF. {pome) garneite, gernate Pomkgranate ; cf. 
Gaunadk.] The pomegranate ; also garnet-apple. 

a 1400 Pisiill of Susan 95 Grapus and gamettes gayliche 
^igrewe. axsfus-^a Alexatider AQ%ifY<xx ware fedd all of 
frute . . Of grapis & of gernets. ihid. 5238 Lange lindis . . 
Growand full of gernetts & gracious frutes. c S410 Lvdg. 
Ltye Our Lady xlvii. (Caxion) G iv. The garnet appyl of 
colour golden hewed. [1673 VVedderburn Voc. 17 (Jara.) 
Alala granaia, appie-ganicts.) 

t Ga’met K Obs. exc. in Cross-gabfet. Also 

5 garnett0(s). [Of obscure origin ; it has been 
conjectured to be a corrupted dim. of ONF. came 
(:—L. eardmem) hinge.] A hinge of this form 
the upright part being nailed to the support, and 
tlie horizontal to the door, shutter, etc. 

X459 Ckurchm. Aec., St. Mick. Comhill, For amendyng of 
the garnettes of ij pewes. X483 Act x Rick. IJI, c. 12 § i 
No merchaunt Straungier, . brynge into this Realms.. kws 
hynges and garnettes, Howell Londinop. 393 To 

hang by Jewmews or Garnets, so that they may be taken 
Up and let down. 

b. aitrib.f as in garnet-hinge. 

x88a in Ogilvib; and in later Diets. 

Garnet ^ (gd-met). Naut. Also 5 gamett(e. 
[Of obscure origin ; cf. Du. garnaat^ karnaat, of 
similar meaning.] 

1 . (See quot 1706.) 

X485 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (185^) 68 Hoke ropes . . ij. 
Garnetts . . J. yerd ropes for the top . . ij. X496 Ibid. 152 
A payer of Garnettes with nayles weyng xijtt — xvb 1627 
Capt. Smith SeamaHs Gram. v. 25 Any tackell, Pendant, 
Garnet. 1693 lind. i. xiv. 64 The main Tye and fall of 
the Garnet.^ 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Garnet (Sea-term), 
a Tackle with a Pendant-ro]^ coming from the Head of the 
Main-mast, and a Block or Pulley strongly fasten'd to the 
Mainstay, to hoist all the Casks into a Ship, and such 
Goods as are not over-weighty. 1867 in Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk, 

2 . Comb,, garnet- block, -falL 

X7XX W. Sutherland Shipbuild. Assisi. 113 The Gamet- 
fall, a Tackle much txsed to hoist in all the Stores and 
Provisions. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Clue-garnets, 
a sort of tackle wove through a garnet-block. 
t< 3 ®m^eter. Obs. rare. Also 5 gametotir, 

6 gamettyer, garniter. [a, OP', garneiier, gre- 
rntier the overseer of a granary or of a salt-store 
(grenier b set), f. grenier, Gaeker, Graeary.] 
The superintendent of a granary. 

a 1483 Liber Niger in Housek, Ord. (X790) 70 One groome 
garnetour to receive, to kepe, and to delyver the wheete 
comyng from the Countries. 1^3 Paget in Si, Papers 
Hen. Fill, IX. 260 And the saUners do gyve out of hande 
X5000 muys of salt to he delivred to his garnettyers in 
Rowen, X576 in Nichols Progr. Q, Elis. IL 47 Edward 
Jakes Yeoman Gameter. 1598 FiizkerberPs Huso. iv. i, 135 
At euery weekes end he shall comroaund the Garniter to 
bring in his accounts. 

CJametiferOTis (girnetiferas), a, [t Gab- 
bet -r -fer bearing -i- -ocs.J Producing garnets. 

xBga Tk. Ross Humholdfs Trm, 11 . xviu 80 note. The 
great mass of garneiiferous serpentines, .form little distinct 
mounts. 1895 NaiuraBsi 1^5 A block of ganxetiferous 
schist was noted at base of cTin near Cowden. 
GaiTi©tt(©, o,bs. form of Gkmm. . 

Garnett (ga-inet V. [f. the surname Garnett^ 
trans. To prepare (woollen waste) by means of a 
* Gametfs machine' (see quot. 1SS6). Hence 
GaTuetted nf. 

x886 Harris Tech. Diet. Fire Immrance, Gametting, 
Garnett's machines are employed in woollen-miits for ^pulL 
injg ' or drtMmg and preparing oiled worsted waste, for itte 
■{either akne or mixed with woSlen yam) in die manufacture 
of heavy woollen cloths, Times sj Aug, g/3 Mungo, 
Aoddy, gametted waste, and carded waste. 

•f -T hi Having the appearance of garnet 

H. C. Wooo Tkerap. <x^)^ There are two offidnal 
Tartraies of Iron, bodx ooeumxtg hx gamety scal^ 
Gamewyne, var. Garbwht. Obs. 

(gS-ini). (See quot.) 

SsMYtH Sedt&ds Worddde., Gameyf a term in the 
friffieries for the fins, sounds^ and uxt^es of the cod-fi^ 
feyplljwat® p^amed (by Clarke 

1875) ater Jules Gamier^ a Frtmch geologist, the 
discoverer of the substance : see A i^eeu 


mineral found in New Caledonia, a hydrous silicate 
of nickel and magnesium. 

1875 Dana's Min, App. ii-ys. The mineral .. should pro- 
perly receive the name garnierite. 2881 Metal World No. 
21. 323 It i.s of an apple or pear green colour, and has been 
called' garnierite (or naumeite.. 

Crarnisb. (ga-inij), sb. Forms: 5 garnyssb, 
-niche, -nes, 5-6 garnysch© (-nysshe), -nesh, 
6 garnesshe, -nysha, -nishe, 5- garnish, [f. 
Gabnish Z'. l] 

fl. A set of vessels for table use, of pewter 
(see quot. 1587). Obs. 

14x8 Bury Wills (Camden^ 3 Item assigno eidem Ricardo 
..dimidium garnyssh de vas’ peutr’,^ c 1440 Premp. Parv. 
187/2 Garnyscheof vesselle (H. g&rmchC}, gafniium, 1464 
Mann, 4* Hauseh. Exp. (Roxb.) 273 Item, the same day 
payd for a di . a garnyshe of vessellys, viij. s. iiij.d. c 1530 in 
Gtitch Coll. Cur. IL 287 Item deliveryd oone garnysshe of 
silvar vessell. 1587 Harrison Plngland in. xi, 11878) ii. 72 
Such furniture of noushold of thus mettall [pewter], as we 
commoidie call by the name of vessell, is sold v,suaiUe by 
the garnish, which doeth conteine twdue platters, twelue 
dishes, twelue saucers. 1674 Jossklyn Voy. Nem Eug.. 17 
For one garnish of peuter 3/. os. od. 

1 2 . Outfit, dres^. Obs. rare. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. P. n. yi. 45, I should be obscur’d. 
Lor, So you are, sweet, Euen in the lonely garakh of a boy, 

8. Embellishment or decoration in general. Also 
emer, an ornament, ornamental appendage, lit. 
and Jig. ? Obs. 

X615 Markham Eng. Housew. ii. i. (x66S) 3. Adorn the 
person altogether without toylsh giirnishes, or the gloss of 
light colours. 1647 Clarendon Contempl. Ps. Tracts (1727) 
383 No man being so presumptuously wieked, as not to put 
on some garnish and dress of virtue to impeme on the 
world. Kennett Erasm, on Folly 48 Unsullied 

from all artificial garnish, a 1708 Beveridge Priv. Th. 1, 
(1730) 89, I am so much taken with the Garnish and seem- 
ing Beauty of this world’s vanities, 1727 Boyer Diet. 
Angl.-P'r,, Garnislies of Boons, Gates, or Porches, les 
Ornemens, les embellissejnens, les Fleunms, dune Porte, 

t b. I'rimming ior articles of dress ; some par- 
ticular material used for this purpose. Obs. 

1527 Lane. Wills (1857) 17, I I>eqweth..to the parson of 
Sanct MichaelU my garnech sarsnet typett. c X540 Ckurckuh 
Acc. St. Dimsiads, Canterbury, Item v yardys and di of 
garnysshe xiij d ob. 

4 . Things placed round or added to a dish to 
improve its apj^earance at table; also Jig. of literary 
^dishes’. 

1673 [R, Leigh] Transp. Rek. 30 Your Text is all Margent, 
and not only all your Dishes, but your Garnish too i.s Pork. 
i734WArrs Reiif. Tuv, ti789» 217 While the garnish cf 
some [dishes] was profusely ndi and, gay, that of others 
was very coarse and poor, X764 Harmhr Obserti. vu.iv. 
147 The parched Cicers . . are strewed singly, as a ganfish, 
over other dislies. 1835 Coleridge A ids Km. (1848) 1 . 180 
In a book Hke this, .the sauce and the gamish are to occupy 
the greater part of the dish. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Praci. 
Agric. ied. 4) I. 100 The ruot.s [of beet] . . form a beautiful 

f amish, ana are very mtu h used as a pickle. ^ X883 Chr. 

Vorld 28 Dec. 909/4 Hi.s highly-seasOTcd polemics, set out 
with sudi a garnish of misrepresentation, 
fb. ? Side-dishes ; 7 i\%o attrib. Obs. 
x6 . . Fletcher Lovers Pilgr. ii. iv, Portly meat. Bearing, 
substantial stuff, and fit for hunger, I do beseech you, 
hostess, first ; then some llglu garnish, Two phea.sants in a 
dish. 1641 Ovniio Carolina xB At the South end whereof 
(two yards distance from the Table), was a Table of Gamish, 
of three yards square. Ibid, xg Brawne, fishe, and cold baked 
meats, planted upon the Garnish or Side Table. 

6. slang. Money extorted from a new prisoner, 
either as a jaileris fee, or as drink-money for the 
other prisoners (abolished by 4 Geo. IV. c. 43, 
§ 12]. Obs. e%c.}list. 

i5ga Greene Upst. Courtier Di}&, I.et a poore man be 
arrested.. he shal be almost at an angels charge, what with 
g^irnish, crossing and wiping out of the book, .extortions. . 
not allowed by any statute, a 1661 Fuller Worthies {iB^o) 
II. 447 When such prisoners have paid the bailiff ’.s fees 
and garnish. X704 SwiFi' T. Tub Wks. 1768 I, xii Like a 
fresh tenant of Newgate, when he has refused the payment 
of garnish, xjray Gay Begg^ars* Opera n. vii. (1728) 27 
[Gaoler, to a prisoner] You know the custom, Sir. Garnish, 
Captain, Garnish. lysa Gentl. Mag,^ XXI 1 . 239/2 The 
Sheriffs, .have ordered that no debtor in going into any of 
the goals of London, and Middle.sex, shall for the future, 
pay any |;arni8h, 18*3 Scott /Vzvr// xxxiii, Then the 
Mtistera side — the garnish came to one piece. 

b. A similar payment among workmen; also 


maidm-garmsh. 

1759 Goldsm. Bee No. s f 20 There are numberless faulty 
e.xpenses among the workmen— -dub.s, garnishes, freedoms, 
and such like impositions. 1859 Autmieg. Beggar boy 144 
The good old fuddling times of short turns, maiden gmnishes, 
and a hundred otherlitile impost*. 1865 Slang Diet., Gcrr- 
nisk, footing-money. Vorkskire. X896 Daify Ne 7 i>s 28 Feb. 
5/4 A fine of four gallons [of beer] is called a ^garnish % and 
when a man finds his finit lot of W'Ork. .he pays his ‘ maiden 
gamidb;’, 

1} 0 - Frisom simg. Fetters, 

[Perh. a misapprehension. The passage quoted above 
(seuse 5) from Gay Beggars* Opera is followed by the 
words ‘ Hand down those fetters 'I’his may have led 
Johnson to assign a wrong meaning to the word.] 

f SS in Johnson. 1893 in Farmer 

Comb., as garmsk-iinselled adj, ; also garnish- 
bolt (see quot.); garnish-money (« sense 5); 
garnish-nail, -plate (sm quots.), 

*874 Knight Diet* Meek, I. 943/1 *Gamisk-boit iBuild- 
ing)* a bolt having a chamfered or foceted head. x6;^ B. 
JoHSOH, Mdgm. Lady v. v, You arts content with die tea 


poand, Defalking the four hundred ^garnish* 
money, c 1660 in J. Brown Btmyan. viii. 1B2 Five shillings 
for sheets, five shillings for garnish money, a 1700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crew, Garm$h'>mmeyy what is customarily 
spent amongst the Prisoners at first coming in. 1725 in 
Uew Cant. Diet. 1802 C, James Milit. Did,, ^Garnis/ir 
miis, dmmond headed nails, formerly used to ornament 
artillery carriages. 1872-6 Voyle & Stevenson Miiit. 
Diet, *Garrmk’plate, that part of the iron work of the 

0 . P. gun carriage which covers the upper surface of the 
brackets. 1801 Mar. Edgeworth Angelina i, The *gar- 
nish-tinselled wand of B'ashion has waved in vain. 

Garnisk (ga-inij), v. Fa. t. and pa. pple. gar- 
Bislied(-nijt). Forms: 4gamesc3i©,5garness3ie, 
-ysche, 5-6 garnisshe, -yssh©, 6 garnys]i(e, 
-islie, 6- garnisli. In pa. L and pa. pple. also 
4-5 garnyst, 5 garnesli, -isott, -ized, -yssed, 
Sc. garnist, -isife, -issed. [ad. OF. ^-armss- 
iengthened stem oi garmr, gaarnir, tt/armr to 
fortify, defend (oneself), provide, prepare (mod.F, 
garnir to fnrnish) *» Fr. gxrnir, OSp. ^arnirimod, 
Sp. guarmcer). It. guamire^ ^ernire^ med.L. 
g{u)amire.^ The OF, garnir had also the sense 
* to warn’. 

The form of the Rom; vh. points to adoption from a Tent. 
*wamjan, proh. not identical with the vb. of this type 
meaning ‘ to ward off, prevent, refuse ’ (see Warn but 
related to the OTeut. vhs. *wamijmt, *warnCjan (?origin- 
ally intr. with the sense ‘to become aware'), represented by 
OHG. wa'min, wamtfn, red. to guard oneself, provide 
oneself (MHG. warmn, trans., to protect, guard, mod.G. 
warnen to warn), OE. wamian refl., to take warning, 
beware (ME, wernm trans. = Warn 7 a'); the causative 
sense ‘to nmke aware, warn', appears in late MHG. and 
ME. (also in MDu, 7 vaermm). These vb.s. are cognate 
with OHG. {pure) warna precaution, preparation (MHG. 
wame provision), of which the vh. adopted in Rom. may 
ix5 a derivative.] 

I. To furnish, equip. 

f 1 . irans. To furnish (a place) with means of 
defence ; to garrison ; to supply with men, arms, 
and provisions. Oh. 

? 12x400 Morte Art A, 563 There salle appone Godarde 
a yarette be rerede, That .schalle he garneschte and kepyde 
with gude mene of armes. 1485 Caxign CAas. Gt. 203 
Panpylonne, whyche was ryght stronge of murayl and 
towres, & garnysslted wyth sarasyns. 1536 Beulknden 
Crm. Scot. (i8ai) L 248 Sic thiiigLs done, he garnlst al the 
strenthis of Britane with nien, mnnitionis, and vittalis. 
1577 Holinshkd Jlisi. Scotl. 474^1 The Earle of Derby., 
should repayre to the West borders to garnishe the same 
for defence agaynst the enimies. 1786 European Mag 
IX. 184 If on the right he garnishes his force, Hi.s left is 
threatened by the Prussian horse. [i^S James 
in. 280 Go into the church ; and garnish, the windows with 
marksmen.] 

1 2 . To equip or arm (oneself) ; in pa. pp^c., 
equipped, armed. Ohs. 

Tat^ Morte Art h. 722 Galyarde knyghtes Garncschit 
one the p;rene felde and graythelyche arayede. 1481 
Caxtom Iv. 96 Solytnan had sente them in to the 

cyte ffor to garnysshe them & make them redy. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot, II. 13 The Romanis than sic prattik 
had in weir, And als tha war so garnist in thair geir. 1552 
Latimer Fruit/. Serm. (1584) 318 b, When the Deuill com- 
meth, and findeth the heart of man not weaponed nor gar- 
nished with the vvord of God. c 1730 Shenstone Elegies 
xxiii. 21 See, garnish’d for the chase, the fraudful maid. 

fb. pass. To be furnished with a retinue; 
to be attended or accompanied. Oh. 

C1477 Caxton Jason 31 b, The fayr Myrro cam than to 
mete with Jason garnisshed with a graciou.s maintene. 1494 
Fabvan Ckron. v. cxvii. 92 He doubted how he was gar- 
nysshed of hi.s meyneyall seruantis. 1602 Pathricke tr. 
Centillet 33 Whence commeth it that yet Princes are well 
attended on and garnished with flatterers. 

1 3 . To dress, clothe, esp. in an elegant fashion. 

1529 More Com/, agst, Trih. m. Wk.s. 1220/1 It maketh 

vs gooe much more gay and glorious in sight, garnj'shed in 
sylke. 1566 Palnter Pal. Pleas. 1 . 55 Ephestion. .repaired 
vnto him with garments to garnhshe him like a king. 

4 . To fit out with anything that adorns or beauti- 
fies; to decorate, ornament, or embellish {with, 
rarely f of'), f Also to garnish out. Now some- 
what rhetorical ; sometimes with allusion to Matt. 
xii, 44. 

13. . E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1277 pe gredirne & pe goblotes 
garnyst of syluer. a 1^00-50 A iexander 1533 An abite. .pat 
was garaest full gay with golden skirtis. 1490 Caxton Eney> 
dos xxi. 76 The nauye . . whiche they haue gamyshed wyth 
floures, and garlandes. 1494 Fabvan Ckron. i. iv. 10 Brute 
. .founde it [the land] . .garnysshed with many fayre Ryuers 
and Stremes, 1526 Tindale Matt. xii. 44 When he is come, 
he fyndeth the housse empty and swepte and garnisshed 
(Gr. Keicoary^^n-ivQv}. 2577 Harrison England ii. xiii. (1877) 

1. 252 Curious peeces of work, wherewith to garnish his 
building. 2635 Swan Spec. M. iii. § 2 (1643) 4^ As the 
outward heavens were garnished with Starres. «i704 T. 
Brown Persius' Sat. i. Pro!., Wks, 2760 I. 51, I, who never 
..with Sir Courtly, roundelays Have made to gai-nish out 
new plays. 2820 Scott ivan/we iv, An under tunic of dark 
purple sillc, garnished with furs. x86o Maury Phys. Geog. 
Sea X. § 464 The coral islands, reefs, beds, and atolls with 
which the Pacific Ocean is studded and garnished. 1876 
Miss Braddon J. Haggard* s Dan. II. 15 The kitchen was 
newly swept and garniS^ied. 

b. The pa, pple. sometimes occurs for : Furnished 
or fitted with (accessories). 

[Partly a Gallicism, garnir being used in the wider sense 
of Furnish v. ; but in Eng. there is now almost always a 
reference to appearance ratner than to utilityj 
. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 94 Shutters . . garnished without 
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with battens. 1773 Cook's send Voy. (1774^ I. xili. UTS The 
table was gamishetl round with hot bread-fruit, and plan- 
tains, and a quantity of cocoa-nuts brought for drin^ 1837 
Disraeli^ Venetia i. ii, Several small rooms, scantily gar- 
nished with ancient furniture. 2863 Gko. Eliot Rontola 
I. i, A pedlar’s basket, garnished .. with small woman’s- 
Ware, such as thread and pins. ^ 

6. To decorate (a dish) for the table. 

2693 Dryden Jnvenats Sat. 'v. 118 With what Expense 
and Art, how richly drest ! Garnish'd with 'Sparagus, him- 
self a Feast. 274* Compl. Fain.-Piece i. ii. lii Garnish 
with slic’d Orange and curl’d Bacon or Ham fry’d. 1796 
Mrs. Glasse Cookery v. 52 Garnish the dish with lemon, 
and send it to table. 2^ M. F. Sheldon tr. Flaubert's 
Salammbo 4 Roasted antelopes, garnished with their horns. 

1 6 . To adorn with any property or quality (chiefly 
refl. or pass.). Obs. 

CX450 Mirour Saluacioim 883 Werkes vertuouse Be 
whilk garnyst hire iif this virgine gloriouse. c 1489 Caxton 
Bianckardyn xiv. 48 By the right grete verme w'herof he 
was garnysshed. 1531 Elvot Gorn. u. xxix, Consailours 

f arnisshed with lernyng and also experience. i 577~^7 
loLiNSHED Ckron. III. 1X261% Let him fmaliie be garnished 
with the comelinesse of all vertuous conditions. 

J-T. trans. Of trees: To cover (a wall, etc.)J 
Also ahol. Ohs, 

2693 Evelyn De la. Quint. Compl. Card. I. 7 The Walls 
being Twelve Foot high or more, you must always let one 
Tree shoot up to garnish the Top, between two that shall 
garnish the Bottom, t/btig,. Ponr garnir le haut, entregieux 
qui garnirotti le has.} Ibid. Glo.ss., To Garnish well, is said 
of Wall, or any pallisaded Trees, when they spread well, 
and cover the Wall or Trelliss on all sides. 17x2 J. James 
tr. Le Blond's Gardening Palisades, or Irees on the 

Sides, coming to garnish and grow tlxicker, will in Time 
possess two Foot of a Side, 

8, slang. To fit with fetters. 

X7SS in. Johnson. 1893 in Farmer Slang. 

XT. Law. To warn. ifZi. So. warnis ^'mtxxxxi) 

9 , trans. a. To serve notice on (a person), for the 
purpose of attaching^ money belonging to a debtor. 

a i§77 Sir T. Smith Comnno. Eng. (1633) 136 The 
Shenffes order in serving this writ is to goe . . to the land j 
and there to garnish the partie by sticking up a sticke on j 
his land. 1886 Pall Mall G. 13 Noy. 5 It will be a miracle 
if no one finds out who the trustee is ; and as soon jis his 
name is known he will be garnished to a certainty. 

b. To serve (a person) with notice of cettain 
payments to be made before he can be legally re- 
turned as an heir (abolished by 6 Geo. IV, c. 105). 

2585 Act 27 Eliz. c. 3 § 3 Scire /acias shall be awarded 
. . to garnish the same Heir. 2706 Philuhs 'ed. Kersey), 
To Garnish the Heir is to warn the Heir; a Law-term. 

c. To summon (a person) as party to a litigation 
already in process between others. Cf. Gaenish:: 
MENT 2. 

Garnislied (ga'jtnijt), ppL a. [f. Gaenish v. 

+ -ED 1 . j In senses 01 the vb. : + Prepared for 
defence (oh.) ; adorned, decked, furnished. 

c 1440 Promp. Part*. 188/2 Garnyschyd, gamiins. 2526 
Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1532) 299 Those two blessed refec- 
cyons . . whiche neyther was iu delycate dySshes, nor vpon 
ony table garnysshed, but on the grounde. 1533 Brllenden 
Livy (1822) 265 [The Romans] campit thame, with garnist 
oistis, on ane hi^h montane. 2349 Coverdalk, etc. Krasm. 
Par. X Pet. 8 That theyr hu.sbandes may enticed by 
tlieir goodly gamyshed manei*s. 1597 Morluv Inirod. M us. 
162 A wel garnished garden of most sweet e flowers. 

b. Her. Provided with appendages of different 
(specified) tincture. 

2705 Hearne Collect. 22 Dec. fO. H. S.) I. 226 The Arms 
of the University of Oxon are A field Jupiter, a Book 
Expansed in Fesse, Lima, garnished, having seven Labels 
with Seales, Sol, ik. this Inscription. 1864 Bootkll Her. 
Hist. 4 * Pop. xxi. § 5 (ed. 3) 360 A book open ppr., gar- 
nished or. 2874 Papmortk's Coats of Artns 948 Arg. a 
buglehorn garnished and stringed sa, 

GarBiskee (gamijr). Law. ff. Gaknisb v. tl 
-f -EE.] One in whose hands money belonging to 
a debtor or defendant is attached at the suit of the 
creditor or plaintiff. 

2627 Sir H. Finch Law (2636) 373 If they were deliuered 
vpon other condition then the defendant Mledgeth, the 
garnishee is at no mischiefe but the defendant. 1674 Blount 
G/ossogr, ted. 4), Garnishee. 2853 T. 1 . Wharton Pa. 
Digest Quaere, how is the law when the jury find 
specific articles in the hands of the garnishee. 1890 Essex 
Ckron. 17 Jan., His Honour found for . . the garnishee. 

b. attrib., ns garnishee issue, order, proceedings, 
summons. 

1882 Standard 4 Feb. 2/4 The case came before Mr. 
Justice Watkin Williams, .ona ‘‘g^nishee issue. 1881 Daily 
News 17 Jan. 3/6 The plaintiff .. had priority over the 
holders of the ^garnishee orders. 1894 7’imes 13 Nov. 13/8 
This was an appeal from an order made, .in certai/i *gar- 
nishee proceedings.^ i8jB8 West Briton ^ Conno. Advert. 
22 Mar. 7/2 A Garnishee Gase. .A, J., grocer/ was sued on a 
*garnishee summons . , to show cause why he should not 
pay.. ^25. 

Hence 0axnisliee* v,, to attach or arrest a debtor’s 
money in this way ; Garnis]iee*me3it, the process 
of attaching or arresting (cf. Oabnishment). 

1893 Daily News 22 July 7/1 Their salary was recently 
garnisheed by a person to whom they ow^ commission. 
1896 Columbus (Ohio) Disp. ,23 Dec. 9 Employes who may 
have their wages garnisheed for debt have . . to show, .that 
they are being unjustly dealt with in the gamisheement. 

Garnisher (ga'juifai). [f. Garnish v . + -eb i .] 
1. One who adorns or detonates, ‘ 

. C251S Cocke LorelPs (Percy Soc.) xo Sylke women, 
pursers, and gainysshets. 2598 Stow Suns., xxviit, (2903) 
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247 Makers of haftes, and otherwise gamishers of Bladesi, ' 
1727 Bailey voL II, Gamzisker, hei that adorns, sets off, &c. 

Law. One who attaches the money ot a debtor^ 
in the hands of another person. 

2889 Times 2^ Oct. 3/1 It was equally plain that the gar- 
nishee order did not make the garnisher a creditor of the 
garnishee. 

; GandsMag (ga- jnijiij , vld. sh. [f. Garnish v. ' 

1. The action of the verb, in various senses- 

1463 Mann. Hoiiseh, Exp. (Roxb.) 223 Item, ffor my 

masteris speris gyidynge and garneshinge .xx.d. 2497/ 
Naval A cc. Hen. yii{iZg6’) 306 Bolte ropes lor Garnyshying 
of the Ships sayles— xx. 2551 Robinson Fiords Utop. n . . 
(Arb.) 79 But the gal ant garnishinge and the beautifull 
settinge furth of it that he left to his posteritie. ^*638: 
F; Junius Paint, of Ancients 332. Leaving the siraplicitie 
of the ancients, began ne to spend themselves in garnishing 
of their works. 2692 Ray Creation {x^xnl) 105 Architects, 

. taking in Leaves and Flowers and Fruitage for the gar- 
nishing of their Work. 

2. That which serves to decorate or furnish ; 

also pi. ' 

a 1470 Tiptoft Caesar iv. (iS3o’l 6 Gamyshynge and other 
taklyngs belongyng to the shyppis. 1347-64 Bauldwin 
Mor, Philos. .Palfr.) 47 Wisdome, vertue, and vnder- 
standing, are the garnishings of the soule. 1603 PkiMus 
x.kvii, With doubill Ganiiscnings of gould And Craip aboue 
3our hair. 1669 Bunyan Holy Ciiie x6o As for the garnish- 
ing of tiiese Foundations, it is. . twofold. 1796 Mrs. Glasse 
Cookery viii. 145 They make a fine garnishing, and giye a 
dish a fine look. 2843 Mrs. S. G. Hall Whiteboy vi. 52 
I'attered carpets and broken chairs Such were tlie chief 
‘garnishings*. 2887 Stevenson Mem. d* Portraits v. 8»‘ 
He scorned all flowers together. They were but garnishingij ; 
fur ladies’ chimney-shelves, 
b. attrib, 

XSS9 Morwyng Evonym. title-p., Balmes, Oyles, Perfumes, . 
Garnyshing Waters. 2625 in Rymer Foedera XVIiJ. 238' 
Thirtie .seaven course Rubies, fortie twoe small garnishing 
Perles. 2688 R- Holme Armoury iir. 396/2 A Pricking or 
Garnisbing Aul, this is for to make holes to adoni and to, 
garnish Sadie Skirts, with Silk, Silver, or Gold thrid. 

Garniskmeml; (ga-’-m ijmen t ) . [ f. G akn i sh v. 
4 --MENT. Cf. MDu! garnissement, perh. from an 
unrecorded OFr. word.] 

1. Adornment, decoration. 

1350 in Strype Eccl. Mem. (1721) II. xxix 238 All manner 
of garnishments and apparel of .silver and gold, such a.s 
altar-cloths, copes, &c. 2582 J. Bei.l Haddon's A nsw. Osor. 
A ij b, Surely far the garni.shment of phrase and style 
thereof I have no great regard. 1632 Earl of Cork Diary 
in Lismore Papers Ser. i. {1886) 111 . 232 A garnishment of 
silver of gouldsmythes worck. 2722 Strype Eccl. Mem, L' 
ix. 91 I’hird persons, riff-raff and other.^ standing in the 
charnber.s for a garnishment. 2824 ScoiT.S'if. Ronans x,The ' 
art of making the worse appear the better garnishment, 

2. Law. A legal notice or warning, either general, ; 
or for the special purposes of ia) summoning a third 
party to appear in a suit, if ) attaching money ia 
the hands of an heir or other person. 

158$ Act 27 Eliz. c. 3 § 3 If the Heir do not . . upon a’ 
Garnishment .. shew. .that the Executors have sufficient., 
to answer. . the same Debt. 1622 BouTou Stat. Ire/. 41 (Act' 
q Edw. IV) The Lieutenant of tliis land, .shall 1 a'-e power 
to remove the Exchequer . . by the garnishment o twentie 
and eight dayes. 16^ IHmm Pref to Rolle's .-^bridgm. $ 
Garnishment and Interpleder were large titles at Common 
Law, but now much out ofu.se. 2706 Phillips {ed. Kersey), 
Garnishtnent, a Warning given to any for_ his Appearance, 
for the better clearing of the Cause, and informing of the 
Court. 2873 Kent's Comm. }X. xl. 568 In which, by the 
process of garnishment, the rival claimant is brought into’ 
the .suit. 

Garxsiskry (gS-JuiJri). nmce-wd. [f. Gab- 
nish 4- -KV .] Garnishment, adornment. 

2833 Browning Paracelsus iii. 62 Herdsmen,, whose eyes 
. . Saw in the star.H mere garnishry of heaven, 2868 — Ring 
Bk, IV. 545 A meal all meat. . no garnishry. 
t O-aroison, Forms : 4-6 garnison, 

-yson, 5 (? gernyson), garnisouH, -esoin. [a^ 
OF. garnison (O'HF. warnisotii see Warnison) 
defence, provision, garrison (=Pr. gldamiso^ 
It. guarnhione, guarnigione, Sp. guamicion), 
f. to fit out. Garnish ] • 

The word became obsolete in the i6th c., its place being 
taken by the synonymous Garrison. 

1. Defence ; means of defence. 

c 2386 Chaucer Melib. f 371 The gretteste and strongeste 
gamyson that a riche man may haue, as wel to kepen his 
persone as hise goodes, is that be be biloued amongc-s hys 
subgetzand with hi.se neighelsores. CX400 Rom. Rose 4204 
Thus lelousyehath envjrouii Setaboute bisgarnisoun With 
walles rounde, and diche depe. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 
276/ J Saynt Augustyn - . fyghtyng in deffence of trouthe, of 
fey the and of garnyson of the chirche, surmounted alle the 
other doctours of the chirche. 2489 — Faytes 0/ A. in. x. 
187 A lorde $ente a man of armes tor the garnyson of som 
fortresse of his ownc. 

2 . Stores of victual for an army, a besieged 
i place, etc. 

1481 Caxton Godfrey cxviii. 177 The poure Cristen men 
that had not in tlieyr bowses garnyson sufificiant for longe 
tyme they made them to voyde the toun. 1489 — Fayies 
of A. i. xii. 31 Deffensable nece.ssaryes and al maner of 
g;arny.son. 1 a 1500 BarbonPs Bruce xvii, 294 led. Hatt 
i6t6; With gret garnisoun \Edin. MS. warnysone, Camb. 
MS. vamysing] of vittale. ' ‘ . 

3. A body of men stationed in a fortress or otheir 

place for purposes of defence. ' 

>1386 Chaucer Melib. f 61 We cOnseille bat in thyn hous 
thou sette sufficeant garnison so that they may as wel thy 
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body as tbyn bous defende. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A, ii. 
iii. 95 Hys garnysons shulde yssue out of the casteiles and 
townes. 25®® Rede me (Arb.) 49 Have they of angels 
eny garnyson Ye god knoweth many a legion Att all tymes 
theym to socoure. 1549 Compl, Scot Ep. Ded. 5 He pat 
ane garntson of tua thousand men vitht in the toune of 
sanct quintyne. 1609 Bible (.Douay) i Kings ms. 12 And the 
men of the garnison spake to Jonathas and to his esquier. 

b. ? A stronghold or f ortress occupied by armed 
forces. (Somewhat doubtful.) 

c 1430 bvDG, Hors, Skepe, ^ G. 123 in Pol Rel ^ Z. Poems 
19 With-owtyn werr. . wee may nat sane and kepe our Right, 
Ouregarnesoins l74r. garisouns] ne oure casteilis olde. c 1500 
Melusim xxi, 128 Telle vs what nombre of men may yssue 
out of all your garnysons the Fortresses al wayes kept, x 3520 
Barclay Salusts yugnrih xxxv. 46 On the other syde 
thinhabitauntes of the towne and garnyson resysted manly. 

c. /» gammn - in garrison (see G aubison sh. 5). 

1583 'F. Stocker Civ. Warres Lmie C. n. 30 a, Seuen of 

the Wall on Ensignes, of the nine, whiche laie in Garnison 
atMastright. 

t V. Ohs. rare. In 7 gaamizon. [f. 

prec. sb.] trans. To garrison (a place). 

1583 T. Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C. 1. 39 (margin), 
Count Manshelde garnysoneth Antwerp. 2656 Harrington 
(1658) 84 A Common-wealth Esta])lished in her rise 
upon Fifty such Towers^ and so Garnisioned as are the 
Tribes of Oceana, containing one hundred thousand Elders 
upon the Annuall List, and yet but an out-guard. 
Gamissh(e, obs. form of Garnish v. 
Garniter, var. Garneteb. Obs. 

G^mittire (ga-mitiur). [a. Y. garniture (f. 
garnir 'ih^, which occurs in most of the senses of 
the Eng. word.] 

1 . Furniture, outfit, appurtenances. 

153a Hervbt Xemphori s^ Hottseh. (1768) 38 Pannes, 
caudrons, and other garnitures of the kitchen. leSo 
Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong La garniture gvM act 
cPvm espicy m qudqm chosoy the garniture or furniture of 
a bed, sword, or any other thing. 1854 Mrs. Oliphant 
Magd, Hepburn HI. 295 I'he table sparkles with silver 
cups and antique wealth of garniture. 1878 Schiller 
Tecknol. Diet. s.v., Garniture of a boiler, all apparatuses 
which serve for the safety of a boiler, all steam-pipes, 
stoking-tools, etc.). 

b. Trappings, harness (of horses, etc.), t Ohs. 

1670 G, H. Hist. Cardiuais i. m, 77 The garniture of the 
Males are but ordinary. *821 Scott Keniiw. xxiv, A pal- 
frey, with a side-saddle and all other g irniture for a 
■woman’s mounting. 

2 . Ornament, trimming, etc., added to dress. 

Brvden Maiden Queen v. i, A man of garniture and 
feather is above the disppsation of the sword. *684 
Ji hhcst Sir H. Buffom n. ii, My French garniture, a pox 
on 'em, is not yet arrived from Paris. 170S Phillies ed. 
Kersey), GarmiurCy the trimming of a Suit with Ribbons, 
precious Stones, &c. as a Garniture of Dlamomis. xyio 
Steele Tatier No. 116 f 7 Stomache-s, Caps, Facings of 
my Wastcoat-.Sieeves, and other Garnitures suitable to my 
Age and Quality. 1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. vii. xcv, 
437 A garniture of saphirs, as buttons, swordj star, watch, 
snuff-box, &Qh. 3840 Dickens Old C. Shop xxviii A military 
surtout . . which had once been frogged and braided all 
over, but was now sadly shorn of its garniture. 1S97 Globe 
38 Feb. 6/3 At the wrists the sleeves .. are finished with a 
two-inch garniture of violets, 

3 . Ornament, emlx-lUshment generally. 

3685 CROW.NtE Sir C. Nice ni, I ^stow .some garniture 
on plays, as a son^ or a prologue. 1713 Derka.i* Phys,» 
Tkeol. IV. xii. 234 The suitableness of Animals Clothing; 
and Garniture and Beauty thereof. axyt6 South Serm. 
HI. 333 Where real Kindnesses are done, the circumstantial 
Garnitures of Ix>ve (as I may .so call them) may be dispensed 
with. xy$3s Foote Lyar 1, Wks. 3799 I. 283 A man is 
naturally permitted more ornament and garniture to his 
conversation than they will allow in this latitude. 3821 
Lamb Elia Ser. i. Mockery Endy, She happily missed all 
that train of female garniture which pa-sseth by the name of 
accompli.shments. 1S7S Mokley Carlyle in Crit. Misc. 378 
No verbal garniture of a transcendental kind. 

b. Applied to natural objects (as trees, etc.) as 
ornaments of the landscape. 

1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth, ii. 80 This destroying of the 
outward garniture of the earth is but the first onset. 3768 
Beattie Mirntr. 1. ix, llie pomp of groves, and garniture 
of fields. i8c^ W. Irving Knickerb, fiSfii) 56 To their right 
lay the sedgy point of Blackwell’s Island, dresc in the fre.sh 
garniture of living green. *86^ Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. 
Char. ii. 60 The pomp and garniture of God’s creation — tlie 
green fields and the forest glades. 

4. Apparel, costume, dress. 

1827 PoLLOK Course T. vn. Gloomy garniture of pur- 
chased woe. 3853 Kane Grinneil Exp. xL (18361 365, I 
have never before alluded to the garniture of my outer man. 

6. Trimming or dressing of a dish. Also Jig. 

*725 Bradley Phm. Diet s.v* SturgeoHy It may he.. set 
out with a Marinade, or other Garniture, 3761 Wesley 
Wks, (3872) XI IL ^3 This mcam nothing; it is mere 
garniture of the dish. *'8<Se» Goulbusn Pen. Relir. i (1873) 
5 If he has skilfully dressed a rather spare dish of knowledge 
with the garniture of amusement, 3888 Frith Aniobiog, 
III. 134 A huge boar's head, with the usual garniture, was 
placed upon the table. 

Garnop, var. Garbnab. Ohs. 

Gariotsdorfite (ga*jnzdpif»it). Min. [f. Gams* 
darfm Saxony, where it is found; named by Brooke 
and Miller in 1 852.] A synonym of Pissofhanitb, 

1852 Brooke & Miller Phillips' Min, 544 Garnsdorfite., 
is found in soft drops. 3863 Bristow Gloss, Min* 149 
Gamsdorffitey a name for pksophane. 

Gamsey var. GwENsrr, 

,+ Gwjawiii* Ohs. tare. \Q%. geam-winie.yt 
geam Ya»h -f wimde *» OHG. winia (G, winm) 


winding- wheel, f. windan to Wind ; cf. Du, garen* 
winder y G. garnwimie (LG. garwinne\ Icel. garn* 
vinda. The ME. form has the northern (Scandina- 
vian) Gaen for yam^ ~ next. 

Corpus Gloss. i73S» Reponile, searnuuinde. <21000 
Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 213/33 Conauctunty gearnwinde. 

14.. Pfetr. Voc. Ibid. 628/3 Game wyne, lurgiUum. 
7 34. . Nominate MS. (Halliw.) A par garnwyn, 

Gamwindle, yarnwindle. Obs. exc. dial. 
Forms; 5 garnwyndil, gaxwy3idyl(l0, (-elle), 
-wyngyll, 6 garnwindell, 7, 9 garnwindles 
(-Winnies). Also 5 ^axn-, yer-, [f. Gaen, Yaen 
^r-windel formed as instrumental noun to OE. 
windan to Wind ; cf. OE. windel basket, G. windel 
swaddling- band, Sw. vindel whirl, spiral, ON. vin* 
dill wisp, vindla to wind. So Ger. gamwindel 
(15th c.) beside -wittde.^ A rotatory appliance, on 
which a skein of yarn is placed in order to be more 
easily wound into a ball. 

€ xji4o Promp. Parv. 188/1 Garwyndylle (S. garwyndyl, 
or jarnwyncfyl, P, garwyngyll), girgillus. 34S3 Catk. 
Angl. 150/2 A Garwyndelle {A. A l ame qweylle or A 
3 arnwyndylle\ deuoluioriimty gergillus. 3674-93 Ray 
Collect. Wordsy Gloss, Northan. 141 Gam-WindleSy harpe- 
done. Rhombus. 3878 Cuwbld. Gloss, y Gam winmisy a 
wooden cross from which yarn is wound off. 

2 . Comb.y as garttwindle- blades, -stocks. 

14. . Nom. in Wr.-Wiilcker 6^5/35 Hoc iurgillnm fprinted 
nirgilium'], a par garnwyndil-blade-s. 3576 Richmond. 
Wills (Suriees) 260 Aspinning whele- .ij garnwindell slocks. 

II GarookioJi, garrooka. (See quots.) 

183^ Ogilvie Suppl., Garooknhy a vessel met with in the 
Persian Gulf . . In length it varies from 50 to 100 feet, and 
is remarkable for the keel being only one-third the length of 
the boat. 1867 Smyth SailoPs Wofd-hk.y Garrookay a 
fishing-craft of the Gulf of Persia. Also in mod. Diets. 

Garotte : see Garrotte. 

t Garoas,^. Ohs. rare-~\ [t'L.gar-umGA.mM 
-f-ous.] Of or resembling Garum. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep . ni. iv, 3x4 A different and 
offensive odour, proceeding partly from it's food, that being 
especially fish, whereof this humor may be a garous excretion 
or a raucide [«V3 and olidous separation, 

Garous(s)e, obs. form of Carouse. 

Gar-pike (ga ipsisk). [formed after Garfish : 
see Pike.] =« Garfish. 

3776 Pennant Zool, III. 283 Garpike, .this fish, which is 
found in many places, is known by the name of the Sea- 
N eedle. 3849 Zoologist VII. 2395 The gar-pike of the western 
rivers. 3866 Owen Anat. Vertehrates I. iv. 275 The Tench, 
the Garpike, and the common Eel. 3^3 Harper's Mag. 
Mar. 515/2 The gar-pike of Western lakes. 

attrib. 1872 C. King MouniedH. Sierra Nev, ix. 385 
Savage fishes, of the garpike type. 


t Garguince. Obs. 

<3x483 Ltber Niger in Housek. Ord. (xjgo'^ 83 He res- 
ceyvyth . . all mariner of spyces to make confections, gar- 
quinces, plaates, sedes, and all other spycery nedefull 
GarPj obs, form of Gar sb. and v. 

Garran ; see Gabron, 

Garrat, obs. form of Garret. 

Garrawse, ol>s. form of Carouse. 

^ 3617 F. Mohyson /tin. m. 352 Gentlemen garrawse onely 
in Wine. 

t Garray. Sc. and nortk. Obs. Also 7 garry. 
pf. OP', guerrei-er to make war, to harry: see 
"Weereyez/.] a. ? Armed force, b. Commotion, 
disturbance, noise, row, 

€ 1450 Henryson Pari. Beisiis 270 As thay wer carpand in 
this cais with knakis, And all the court in garry,and in gam. 
<73460 Towneley Myst. viii. 377 Full soyn he wiU shape vs 
to sheynd, And after vs send his garray. Ibid. xiii. 564 He 
made all the garray, a 3500 Peebles to Play ii. in Wks, 
fas. I (3786) ICO For reiUng thair micht na man rest. For 
garray and for glew. 3606 N. Riding */?<?<:. (1884) L 5® 
For making on two^ severall Saboath dales in June last 
drittkinges and garries, whereby above the number of 
persons were assembled together with pipes and drummes 
and dancing all the time of Divine Service. 1725 in Old 
Leeds 70 I'herefore none were to attend ‘any such 

garr^s or merry nights*. 

t Garre, Obs. fCf. Garget, Gargiu.] 

1678 Phillips, Garroy a kind of disease Incident to Hogs, 
t Garre, v. Obs. [Echoic, but suggested by 
L. gar rite; ME. had also ^rreuy d^orren, OE. 
georran, of imitative origm (see Yaere z?.); cf. 
MDu., MLG., MPIG. garren of similar meaning.] 
intr. To growl, snarl ; to chatter, chide ; to chirp, 
twitter. Hence Ga*rring vbl. sb. and fpl. a. 

1382 Wycljf 3 folm 30 , 1 «hal moneste his werkes, whiche 
he doith, garringe, or chidinge (L. garriens] in to us. 3387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 359 And isom vsel> straunge 
wlafferynge, cbiteiynge, harrynge, and garrynge ^L. garrL 
irn} wisbayting, c A pel Loll. 95 Au|uriieiis we call© 

pat tentun to f'e garring Bl fiiyng of bnddus, 1587 M. 
Grove Pelops * HBp, <38701 306 The fook , . May sing and 
garre « doth the birde againat a shower of ralne, 

Garre* obs. form of Gab. 

.Garret (gaiet), Forms; 4 gaarito> -yfea, 
5 -ytbcb garett(e, ($ g^t, gerxet), 6 gass 
rette, gar{r)ih, fi-8 garrat, -6- garret, [a. OF, 
gariteygueritey watch-tower (mod.F. watch- 

tower, sentry-box, refuge) »Sp. gariia {f from Fr.), 
Pg. gtmrHa ; of Teut origin, connected with OF. 
guaritj warir, to preserve, guard, cure (mod.P*. 
gtMrir to cure), ad. Teut ^warjan to defend, pro- 


tect; the precise formation of the sb, has not been 
satisfactorily explained.] 

f 1 . A turret projecting from the top of a tower 
or from the parapet of a fortification ; a watch- 
tower, Ohs. 

13.. Sir Bettes (A.) 1658 He be-held former a lite To a 
chaunber vnder a garite. 1340 Hampole /V. Consc. 9101 
J?e garettes oboven be yhates bryght Of be cetd of heven, 

I lyken bus ryght, Tylle be garettes of a cetd of gold. 
? <31400 Morte Arih. 562 There salle appone Godarae a 
garetie be rerede. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 88 She putte 
her in a garet to see the Kinge Josue passe. 1598 Barret 
Theor. Warres iv. iv. 312 Garrits and watch house.s, where 
the, .Sentinels are to be placed. 

2 . A room on the uppermost floor of a house * 
an apartment formed either partially or wholly 
within the roof, an attic. Ircm^ cellar to garrety 
from garret to kitchen, etc. : over the whole house! 

3483 Caxton Cato H v b, 'What shold auaylle . . a garette 
fill of whete or a ceier ful of wyn. 1577 B. Googe Heres, 
bach’s H usb. i. (3586) 43 In count reys that are very wette and 
watrishe, it is better to make them [corn lofts] in Garrettes 
as hie as may be. 3625 Bacon Apophth. xvii. Wks. 1850 
VU, 180 My Lord St. Alban said that wise Nature did 
never put her p ecioius jewels into a garret four storks high : 
and therefore that exceeding tall nsen had ever very empty 
heads. 3645 Milton Colast. Wks. (1851) 368 This is not for 
an unbutton’d fellow to discu.ss in the Garret, at his tressle. 
3703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 262 Two Stories high, besides 
Cellars and Garrats. 3712 Arbuthnot John Bull iv. viii, 
John Bull, .ran upstairs and down-stairs, from the kitchen to 
the garrets, and from the garrets to the kitchen, 1734 Lady 
M. W. Montagu Lei. to W. Montagu 24 .Sept., If Tt were 
possible to restore liberty to your country . . by reducing 
yourself to a garret, I should lx; pleased to sliare so gloriom 
a poverty with you. 1781 Gibbon Decl. A. III. 219 “I he 
..lodging-house, where the poet Codrus, and his wife, were 
permitted to hire a wretched garret immediately under the 
tiles. 3828 Carlyle Misc. (1857) 1 . 231 I’he news of his 
arrival circulated from the cellar to the garret. 3849 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett. 11 . 80 , 1 was through all our house yesterday, 
from garret to kitchen. 1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library 
(1892) IL i. II His [johnson’.s3 happiest effort is a disserta- 
tion upon the advantage of living in garrets. 
fig. 18x2 H. & J. Smith Horace in Land. 132 We’ll talk 
of our gambols. .Till Phoebus I<X)ks out of his garret. 

3 . slang. B,. The head ; esp. in phrases to be 
wrong in one's garret, to hove ones garret un* 
fumiskedy etc. b. (See qitot 1812.) 

379$ Grose's I)kt Vulg, Tongue, Carreiy or Upper Story, 
the head. His garret, or upper story, is empty, or un- 
furnished ; i.e he has no brain.s, he is a fool. 1812 J. H. 
Vaux Flask Diet., Garret, the fob- pocket. 1840 Barham 
Jtngol, Leg,, Bagman's iJog, What’s called the claret Flew 
over the garret. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss. s,v., To be wrang in. 
yan's Garrets.^ to be wanting in intellect, or suffering Irom 
temporary delirium. 

4. attrib. and Comk, as garret -poverty, *rcom, 
stairs, story, -window ; garret-high adj. ; garret- 
wise adv.; garret-lock (see qnot.); garret-master, 
a cabinet-maker, lock-smith, etc. who works on his 
own account, selling his manufacture to the dealers 
direct (cf. Chamber-master). 

3684 Dryden Prol. to Disappoinimeni 46 He hires some 
lonely room, love's fruits to gather, And ’*'garret>high rebels 
against his fat her. 1848-52 Diet. A rckiL, *Ga rret-lock, the 
term applied to locks of the most inferior de.scription, 
because they are made bv men of small means who live and 
work in garrets. i86x Mavhew Load. Labour II. 376/2 
In the shoe trade .. they are called ‘chamber-masters’, in 
‘the cabinet-trade' they are termed ‘ *garret-masters '. 
Ibid, III. 223/2 'ITe garret-masters are a class of small 
‘trade-working masters’, supplying both capital and 
labour. 1894 Westm. Gaz, 6 June 2/3 Complaints made 
by the Joc.tI lAicksrniths’ Trades Union, as to tl.e sub- 
letting of Navy contracts to garret-masters not under 
factory inspection. 37. . Addit, to Pope (1776) 1 . 117 Again 
my ^garret poverty is shown By the mean cov’ring of 
this Portland stone. 3673 J[. Davies Sibylls i. viii. 23 
There may be some brain which hath *garret-room to re- 
ceive it 3838 Dickens O. 7 w./?/ xxiv, It was a bare garret- 
room. x8^g W. Collins Q. of Hearts (3875) 69 My aunt 
came hastily up the *garret-slairs. x8o6 Forsyth Beauties 
Scott, IV. 3 Most of them have now wliat the country- 
people call a loft; i.e. a *garret-.story. 1633 Cotgr., 
Lncame, a ^garret window, or window in the roofe of a 
house, etc. x^ Willis & Clark Camlmdge IL 531 I'he 
rooms on the second floor are still arranged ’garret-wise. 

t Garret, sb,^ 

3626 Bacon Syiva § 352 The Experiment of Wood that 
Shineth in the Darke. .The Colour of the Shining Part, by 
Day-light, i.s in some Peeces White, in some Peeces inclining 
to Red ; Which in the Countrey they call the White and 
Red Garret* ■ . 

Garret (gseTM), v. Build. [Of uncertaiB ori- 
gin; cf. Gallet?;.] trans. To insert small pieces 
of stone in the joints of (coarse masonry). Hence 
Ga*rreting vbl. sb. (see qiiots. 1845 1893). 

3:^5 Parker Gloss. Archil, (ed. 4), Carretting, small 
splinters of stone, inserted in the joints of course masonry; 
they are stuck in after the work is built. Flint walls are 
very frequently garretted. XB4.6 Ecclesiologist Yl. 45 The 
old way of ‘ garreting ' flint- work, that is, of inserting small 
flint-shivers in the mortar of the joints. 3893 Surrey Gloss., 
Garret ingy a species of pointing of stonework with small 
dbips of stotie in the joints, 

Garrcted (gseTtHM), pfl. a. Also 6 gaxyted, 
7-8 gamrebted* [f. Garret sb.i + -ed 2.] 

1. Provided with * garrets' (see Garret sb. j). 
3533 SursK Tmmr Lonti. in Bayley Hist. Toweri. (1821) 
App. p- ix, 'Phe w-htcheforsaide wall p'tcof it to be ventyde, 
garyted, coped, lowped, and also crestyde. 360a Carew 
Cornwall 12 1 a, An uneasie landing place for boats . . fenced 
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with a garretted wall. C1630 Risdon Surv. Devon § 192 
(1810) 20a A castle they have, garreted with turrets at every 
corner. 1675 Ogilby Brii. 55 East and West Looe ..to- 
wards the Sea are fenc’d with a Garreted Wall 1797 
Maton IP'esi. Count I. 262 A circular garretted wall, 
inclosing some traces of buildings. 

2 . Lodged in a garret, rare^'^, 

1837 WoRUSw, Sonn, * They wJw have uen ike noble 
Romari's scorn \ Laying down his head, When the blank 
day is over, garreted, In his ancestral palace. 

Garreteer (gse^retl^-i). Also i^ Vgarrettelr, 

? garitier), 8-9 garrotteer. [f. Garbit j/ 5.1 + -eer.] 
One who lives in a garret ; esp. an impecunious 
author or literary hack. 

[xdso, 5653; Examples of these dates are prob. mis- 
prints; see Gazetteer I.] 1720 Bentley Let 31 Dec. 

Wks, t836-8 III, 538 Let other scribblers and garreteers 
take some caution frotn his example. 1739 P. Whitehead 
Maimers 13 Down, down, ye hungry Garretteers, descend, 
1824 BlacMo. Ma^, XV, 325 If they be not garretteers, 1 
living out of the world, and never seeing a newspaper. 1887 
Miss Brtham-Eowards JVeccl of Kin 11, xviil 248 The 
editorial ‘I^ara very sorry’— how many garreteeis has it 
driven to suicide? 

aitrib, xSig W. H. Ireland Scribhleomania 149 Sir 
Southey, now chang’d from liis garretteer state, To write 
silly odes, and palaver the great. 

Garrhial, var. Gavial. 
tGarrise, Obs, [? back-formation 

from Gakrisoh.] trans* To station as a garrison. 
(Cf. Gabrison V. 3.) 

1633 T. Stafford Pac. Nib. nr. ii. 287 Your Lordship is 
to assemble your forces together .. and because they lye 
dispersed, for tlie more expeditions sake, to take them in 
your way Westward, as they are garrised. 

Garrison (gic*rison), sb. Forms ; 3, 5” 8 gari- 
son, 3, 6 gary'son(©, 4 garis(so)iin, gareisoun, 
geryzoun, 4-5 garysonn, 4-7 garisouii(0, (5 
garson(e, 6-7 Sc. garesone, -oun, 7 guarison), 
5-6 garryson, (6 garrisoun), 6- garrison, [a. 
OF. ga7'ison, gai’eison^ guerison (ONF. warison 
Warisok), defence, safety, provision, store, f. garir^ 
guerif% to defend, preserve, furnish, acl. OliG. 
warjmi to defend ( =»OE. ivirian. Wrar 
Senses t and 2 agree with the uses of the French word. 
The further development is app. due to confusion with F. 
mrnison Gamnlson, wliich had the same meanings of ‘de- 
fence ’ and ‘ supplies as well as that of ‘ garrison There 
is not sutTicient evidence to show that the last was ever a 
common .sense of F. garison : Godefroy gives only one 
quotation for it. It seems probable that the specially 
English sense of * fortress *, ‘strongiiold’ (see 3b led to the 
identification of the two words and to the final adoption of 
‘garrison’ in place of ‘ garnison ’.1 
fl. btore, treasure ; donation, gift. Ohs, 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8461 F® king of Camele made pays 
& an amirail al so & ^eue horn gret garison horn non harm 
to do. , *3.. Gaw. & Gr, Knt. 1837 He nay j>at he nolde 
neghe in no wyse Nauher golde ne garysoun. « 1400-50 
Alexander him garsonsof gold & of gud stanes. 
CX450 St. (Surtees) 6835 Of hit kyngs and k^^ir 

gary.souns, What \m gaf, landes and touns. 

1 2 . Defence, protection ; deliverance, safety ; 
means of defence. Obs. 

Cast Love 870 God. .nom fiesch and blood of hire, 
to bringe His folk out of prisoun 1 pat was vre garysoun. 
CX400 /Com, Rose 3248, I can nat seen how thow mayst go 
Other weyes to garisoun. 1549 Covkrdale, etc, £rasm. 
Par, Cor. $ It is no weake and feble thing, but a thing of 
Gods owne doyng, much® more mightie and efFectuall, than 
is any mans power and garrisons. X561 T. Norton Calvin '' s 
I nst, 1. 46 He hath an innumerable gard to whome he hath 
geueu in charge to trauaile for our safetie, and that so long 
as we be compassed with the garrison and support of them 
. .we be without al reach of hurt. 

3. fa. A fortress or stronghold {ohsC). b. (from 
sense 4) A place in which troops are quartered for 
defensive or other military purposes; a garrison- 
town, 

c X430 Lydg. Hors^ Skepe^ 4 G. 'Roxb.) 21 Wi h oute werre 
.. We niay not .saue ne kepe our right Our gari.soims \v,r, 
garnesoiu.q ner castellis oide. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 188/1 
Garsone, stronge place ill. garyzone, or garzone, .strong 
holde), municipium. £'X45o G&lagros 4 Gaw. 1144 Quhen 
that Gawyue . . We.s cummyn to the castel . . Gromys of 
that garisoune maid gamyn. 1483 Calk, AngL 150/1 A 
Garison, municipimn. 1494 Fabyan Chron. an. 3454 (^^533) 
200 a/2, Lord Talbot . . in defendynge of the kynge's Gary- 
sons, was beset with Frensh men at a place named Cas- 
tyllyon. xs68 Grafton Chron. II. 280 The tonne of New 
Castell upon Tyne, and in all other garrisons on the marches 
of Scotlande. 1654 Evelyn Mem. 11857) I. 314 Went by 
Newark-on-Treut, a brave town and garrison. 1743 Capt. 
WooDRooFK in Hanway Trav. (X762) I. it. xx. 88 With direc- 
tions to look for a proper place to build a garrison. 1759 
Robertson Hist. Scot (18x71 L il 372 He .. with his own 
soldiers invested Werk Castle, a garrison of the English. 
X799 Med. Jrnl. L 462, I would propo.se that a ship of the 
line, .be employed as a lazaretto and stationed.. opposite 
the garrison. 

4 . t a. A body or troop of persons (pbs.'). b. A 
body of soldiers stationed in a fortress or other 
place for purposes of defence, etc. 

In sense b the w-ord has taken the place of the older 
Garntson. 

a. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxv. 35 Jonet the weido on 
ane bussome rydand Off wichiss with ane winder [7i.r. won- 
di'ous] garewun. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W, de W. 1531) 253 b, 
After this sentence all the garyson of the knyghtes and tur- 
mentour.s gathered aboute hym. a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. 
Bk, M. Aural. (1536) D iiij, If I leade garrysons of menne of 
armes, 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot III. 150 The nobillis all 
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in ane greit garesone, For the most part passit out of the 
toun. 

b. 1542 TJdall Erasm. Apoph, x6ib. When certain 
persones moued hym and would haue had hym to kepe the 
citees with garysons . .he saied [etc.]. 1^7 Holinshed Scot 
Chron. 237/t He made the castle stronger, in which he 
placed a valiant garrison. 1639 Dk, Hamilton in H. 
Papers (Camden) 72 If att the same tyme the garisounes 
att Beruick and Carlyll mad inroods into the Countrie. 
1725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840^ 280 Strong forts 
erected.. and strong garrisons maintained in them. x8ox 
Wellington in (Turw. Desp. (1837) I. 347 The garrison 
could not remain in that fort opposed to the fire of a man 
of war. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India II. 221 He.. 

f aye orders that the forts demanded should be opened to 
iritish garri.sons. 1874 Green Short Hist. i. § 2. 15 The 
bulk of the garrison ...lay cantoned along the Roman wall 
Jig. 1548 Ld. Somerset Episi, Scots Cj, Hauyng the 
sea for wall, the mutuall loue for garrison, and God for 
defence. 1598 Drayton Heroic. Ep.y Black ^ Prince to 
Ctess Salisbury 126 Thy virtuous thoughts. .Like carefu 11 
skouts, passe vp and down thy breast. .Whilst al the ble.ssed 

f arison do sleepe. 1644 Milton Divorce led. 2) To Pari 
Ing., To inslave the dignity of man, to put a garrison upon 
his neck of empty and overdignifi'd precepts. 1754 Cowper 
Ep. to R. Lloyd x8 A fierce banditti.. That., daily threaten 
to drive thence My little garrison of sense. 

t C. JPlace^ town of garrison : a garrison-town. 

1591 Shaks. I Hen. VJ v. iv. 168 Onely re.seru’d, you 
claime no interest In any of our Townes of Garrison. 1592 
Nashe P, Penilesse Wk.s. (Grosart) II. 79 If he haue beene 
ouer, and visited a towne of Garrison, a 1613 Overbury 
A Wife 1x638) 208 He learnt his trade in a Towne of 
Garison neere famish’t. 1649 J. Taylor (Water P.; Wan- 
dering to see the West C iv. For at all places of Garison, 
there is very strict examinations of persons. 

6 . Phrases. In garrisoft [F. en garnisoft] : 
doing duty as a garrison or as one of a garrison, | 
{To go or be sent) into garrison-, to do garrison 
duty. To keep garnso7t : to maintain a force of 
armed men in a fortified place ; to be ‘ in gar- 
rison 

CX489 Caxton Blanchardyn Hi. 200 Whan the souldyours, 
that Subyon had lefte there in garryson, herde [etc ]. 1548 

Hall Chron., Hen. IV, 30 All the souldiers whiche the 
duke of Orleance had left there in garrison to defend the 
bridge. ^1550 Deb. betw. Somer ^ Wwt 39 in Hazl 
E. P. P. Hi. ZS They haue no wyll to labour, in felde nor 
in garysone. 1596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 652/1 
The Earl of Tyrone is nowe accoumpted the strongest ; 
upon him would I lay 8000 men in garrison. X607 Dekker 
Northw. Hoe v, Wks. X873 III. 69 My husband is in garri- 
son i' the Low. Countries. X707 Lord. Gaz. No. 4317/2 
Part of their Troops, .are to remain in Garison there ; the 
rest are to go into Garison at Mantua. 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe ii. xv, His soldiers keep garrison. 1730 A. Gordon 
Majpefs Ampkith. 176 The Circus.. in which a certain 
Count kept garrison for his own Security, 1769 Robertson 
Chas. V,\l. VI. 90 Those in garrison at Goletta threatened 
to give up that important fortress. 1803 C. James Milit 
Diet S.V., The elite or flower of the Janissaries of Con- 
stantinople is frequently sent into garrison on the frontiers 
of Turkey. 

6 . attrib. and Comb., as garrison-artillery ^ -hat- 
talion, -guard, -gun, -man, -preaching, -soldier ; 
garrison-oarriago (see quot. ) ; garrison-hack 
a woman who flirts indiscriminately with the 
officers of a garrison (Farmer) ; garrison-hold, 
possession or occupation by means of a garrison ; 
garrison-town, a fortified town in which a garrison 
is stationed; %o garrison-house. 

1872-6 VoYLE & Stevenson .il/zViV. Diet. (ed. 3\ *Garrison 
Artillery. 1809 Char, in Ann. Reg. 737 h [He] was pro- 
moted to the rank of Major in the sixth “Garrison- Battalion 
then in Ireland. 1872-6 Voyle & Stevenson Milit Diet 
(ed. 3) s.v. Carriages, * Garrison Carriages, carriages con- 
structed for such guns and howitzers as are not intended 
for transport, and which are generally placed on the ram- 
parts of a fortress [etc.], x^ Asiat Ann. Reg., Misc. 
Tracis 206/2 No person under the dignity of a chief 
Rajah has.. the honour of being saluted by the “garrison 
guard. 1876 Jas. Grant One of tke &oo i. 8 'I'he “garrison 
hacks, or passt belles, who.se names and flirtations are 
standing jokes. x&go Athenseuin 8 Feb. 176/1 The heroine 
is a ‘ garrison-hack ^ x888 W, Cory Lett fi-nls. (1897) 
529 W& are in danger if we relax our “garrison-hold of the 
adjacent Island. 1677 W. Hubbard Nap'ative n. 80 Yet 
were they able to surprize but one “garrison house. 1586 
Leycester Corr. (Camden) 60 The poor “gan-ison-men.. 
sufer..the greatest miserie. 1855 Motley Dutch Rep. 
(1861) I. 226 Without undervaluing the influence, .of the 
“garrison preaching of the German military chaplains in 
the Netherlands. 16x7 Moryson Hin. i. xi The_ Duke 
was at great charge in keeping “Gari-son Souldiers at 
Dresden. 2665 Manley Grotiud Low C. Warres 44^ 
The re.st of the Fortifications upon that Coast, the Garri.son 
Souldiens that were therein, when they fled, did overthrow 
and destroy. 1648 Art Peace ix, in Miltods Wks. (1847) 
251/1 The di.sposal of the forts,, castles, “garrison-towns. 
a i 6 sh Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 35 The Nights in those 
Guarison Towns . brought me . . weakness, 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. IL 346 A strong garrison town. 

Garrison, (gae-risaa), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . t7'ans. To furnish with a garrison, to place 
troops in (a fortress, town, etc.) for defensive pur- 
1 poses. 

X5^ Stocker tr. Diod. Sic. ni. v, After he had garrisonned 
Sycione. 1665 Manley Crotius' Low C. Warres 634 They 
Gaixison'd Viseo. 1786 W. Thomson Watson’s Philip III 
(1839) 261 Garrisoning and fortifying such of the towns 
he had taken, as were most important for their situation 
and strength. 2840 Thirlwall Greece VII. 315 He,, 
fortified the citadel and garrisoned the port. 1895 Scot 
Antiq. X, 77 In the ’Porty-five, Burleigh Castle., was 
garrisoned for King George. 


jfg, <21856 H. Miller Paper on Cur. Suite Fossds 
(1874) 348 Is bone a thing rather strongly garrisoned by 
vitality, than itself vital ? 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. vii. 
liv, His soul was garrisoned against presentiments and fears, 

F b. ‘To secure by fortresses* (J«) » protect 
with a garrison. Obs. 

1693 G. Stepney in Drydefi's Jimenal Sat, viil (1697) 
194 'i'hose Forces join Which Garrison the Conquests near 
the Rhine. 1797 Burke Regie. Peace iii. Wks. VIII. 372 
We have been .. fortifying and garrisoning ourselves at 
home. 

F O. intr. To establish a garrison or military 
post. Obs. ra7'e'~~^. 

1736 Cavallier Mem. in, 163 He garrison’d in several 
Places, that he might be the more ready to disturb and 
deprive us of all Means of getting Provisions. 

2 . Of troops : To occupy as a garrison. 

2645 Ld. Digby in Ludlow' s Mem. (1699) HI. 381 Let 
them, .enquire before they put in, lest by any accident the 
Enemy should have Gari.soned those Places before we 
come thither. 1673 Ray Journ. Lotv C. 23 N o great Town, 
but well fortified and eutrencht, gairison'd by three Com- 
panies of Foot. 1838 Thirlwall Greece IV. 363 The 
other towns, which were garrisoned by the Greek mer- 
cenaries, refused to receive him. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. IV. xvil 99 The fort was stormed. The soldiers who 
had garrisoned it fled in confusion to the city. 

transf. and 1646 J. Hall Poems, The Call 6 I’le 
keep off harms, If thou’l be pleas’d to garrison mine arms. 
X647 Cowley Mistr. Ixvil Since thou took’st it [r^ Heart] 
by Assault from Me, ’Tis Garison’d so strong with Thoughts 
of Thee, ^tiyxx Ken Psyche Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 201 
O Make my Heart thy Care. .No Rebels then will garrison 
my Breast. 1832 G. Downes Lett. Cont Countries I. 439 
The convent, although spacious, is garrisoned by only 
seven monks. 

3 . To put ‘ in garrison * or on garrison-duty ; to 
station as a garrison. Also Jig. 

1596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 651/2, I would 
wish the chief power of the armye to be garrisoned in one 
countrey that is strongest. ^ 26x4 Raleigh Hist. W orld n, 
vii. § 4. 347 HipposorHippion, a Citiesocalled of aColonie 
of Horsemen, there garnsond by Herod. X67X Milton 
Samson 1497 Garrisoned round about him like a camp Of 
faithful souldiery. 1892 Daily News 30 Dec. 6/3 He was 

f arrisoned . . in the highest of the French forts on the 
avoy Alps. 

tlence O-aTrisoned {/own), furnisbed with or 
defended by a garrison ; also = garrison (tow7i ) ; 
GaTrisoning* vbl. sb. and ppl. a. Also Ga*rri- 
soner, a garrison-soldier, 

1658 W. Burton Itin. Anton. 121 Much less let him 
marvel to find Baths in garrisoned Towns. x68x Nevile 
Plato Rediv. 241 The Second great Prerogative the King 
enjoys, is the sole Disposal and Ordering of the Militia.. 
Garrisoning and Fortifying places [etc.]. 1693 W. Freke 

Art of War rive. 278 Military Discipline is as necessary for 
Your Garrisoners in their Sallies, as Your Field Souldiers 
in their March, 1797 Burke Regie. Peace iii. Wks, V II 1. 374 
A garrisoned sea- town. 2879 Jdaring-Gould Germany 1, 
393 The garrisoning army , . consisted of 10,107 officers, 

I 353,102 men. 1884 Manch. Exam. 27 Sept. sA A specially 
recruited Indian army, .for the garrisoning of Egypt. ^ 2894 
Atkenseum 29 Dec. 886/1 The Chouaiis attacked Teilleul, 
a garrisoned town. 

t Gaxriso*2iiaii, Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Gab- 
bison -f -(i)AN.] One who lives in a fort or 
garrison-town. 

2773 Mrs. Grant Lett. fr. Mount. (2809) I. xxii. 172 All 
the spirit that diverted you in my description of our gar- 
risonians, is evaporated. 2786 Ibid. (1809) IL xxiii. 1x8. 

Garrisonian (gaeris^u’uian), a. and sb.^ [f. 
the proper name GaiTison + -(i)ak.] A- atf. 
Pertaining to W. L. Garrison, a leader in the 
American anti-slavery agitation. B. sb. A fol- 
lower or supporter of Garrison ; an abolitionist. 

1863 W. Phillips Speeches vi, xxt Garrisonian antislavery 
movement. 2890 C. Martyn W. Phillips 160 7'he Church 
. .had accused the Garrisonians of infidelity. ^ x8^z Nation 
(N. Y-) 30 June 490/2 The Garrisonian abolitionists. 

So Ga-rrisonism, the anti-slavery principles of 
Garrison ; abolitionism. 

1848 Low^ell Lett. (1894'! 1. 125 Theodore Parker’s letter 
..is full of Garrisonism from one end to the other. 1878 
N. A7ner. Rev. CXXVII. 98 The wires of Calhounism and 
Garrisoni.sm were joined and the war began. 

t Ga*rrisoxiisse, v. Obs. ta7'e‘~ [f. Gabkison 

sb. -h -IZE.] irans. To furnish writh a gatrison. 

2657 Earl Monmouth tr. Paruta's Pol, Discourses 176 
Not being able to garrisonise or furnish so many Fortresses 
with things necessary. 

t Ga'rrisonmezit. Ohs, ra7'e-^\ ? = Gabei- 
SON sb. 4. 

IS93 Nashe Christ's T. {1613) 44 Set some garisonment 
before the gate of thy Tabernacle, to oppugue the dis- 
possessors of thy Tabernacle. 

Garrit, obs. form of Garbet. 

F Garritour. Obs. Sc. Also 5 garaitonr, 
garitour. ff. OF. garite Gabbet •+■ -our -ob.] 
One who occupies a ‘ garret * or watch-tower ; 
a watchman on a tower or wall. 

2502 Douglas Pal, Hon. in. !v, Than on the wall ane 
garitour 1 considder, Proclamand loud that did thair hartis 
swidder. 2560 Rolland Crt. Venus ii. 837 On the walheid 
was gretest Garaitour Dame Chaistitie, in armis most 
actiue. 2580 Inv. R. Wardr. (1815) 301 And in the nedder 
hous thairof [the quhite toure] ane stand bed for the garri- 
toure. 

Garroxi'i, garran (gseTon). Forms: 6^9 
1 garran, (6 garrant, 6-7 garon, 7 guarrent, gar- 
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TOon(e, ■ 7, 9 garrone, 7-8 geixan, 8-9 girran), 
garron. [a. Gael, gearran^ Irish' gearrdf^l ' A 
small and inferior kind of horse bred anci used 
chiefly in Ireland and Scotland. 

2540 Si» Pagers Hen. F///, III. 169 Tliat the saide 
Fergananym shall pay yerely to our Soverayne Lorde the 
Kyng for every horse, mare, garrant, kowe, oxe, and bull .. 
4// Irishe. J. Hooker CAm/. Irel. in Holinsked II. 

, X56/2 His cartage Forsses twhich they terme garons) waxed 
faint 1601 Holland I. 466 Horses, Mules, and such 

laboring garrons. 1633 Stafford /W, Hik (1821) ii. 39 
Three thousand Mares and Gerrans. 1:67a Petty Pat. A nai. 
(1691)41 TheFootmaiiship. .is. .almost quite lost, .every man 
now keeping a small Garran to ride on. 1735-6 Carte Or-^ 
m&ndel, 405 Meti . .whose horses were rao.st oi them no better 
than garrons. 17^ A. Young 7 >aw Prawe iog, I thought 
..that the Irish garrans had no rivals on the glol>e. 1846 
McCulloch Ace, Brit. Ev/gur (1854) 1 . 299 Neither carts 
nor any other sort of carriage could be used, the whole inter- 
course of the country being carried on by means of Highland 
ponies or garrans, 1891 R. Kipling fJHP that failed ii, 
The seedie t, weediest Egyptian garron offered for sale in 
Cairo or Alexandria. 

attrib. 1681 Di nei.ey yrnl, Tonrlrel in Trans, Kilkenny 
Archseol Soc, Ser. il I. 175 'Fhe guaneut horsc.s many 
going without shoos. 1792 A Young Trav, France 85 'I'hat 
province [Bretagne] is infested in every stable with a pack 
of garran poney stallions, sufficient to perpetuate the 
miserable breed that i.s every where seen. 1865 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. xin. xiii. V. 127 Thick’SoIed peasimis .. mount 
your garron plough horses. 

Hence Q’a'rronlyrr.jresembHngtTiefjarron (breed), 
1737 Bracken Farriery Imgr, (1757) ii. 58 Our ugly, 
crooked, garronly Breed. 

(gae’i'sn). Also- 6 Sc. gatTown, gar- 
rone, garoun, 7 Sc. garroun. [Va. CNF. *garro/$ 
F^Ob'.Jarrm braiick of a tree.] 
f 1 * Sc. 7 A beam of wood. Ode, 

' ' A berdeen Peg. V.,T8iJam,'i Greit treis, rwif snarris, 

f arrowiiis. 1554-5 in Hur^h Rees. Ediub. {1871) II. 307 
tern, for uther thre garronis coft fra Robert Gray to be hand 
spaikkis vj*. x&xzBk. Customs in HatyburtmCs Ledger(iM‘j) 
308 Garrones, single the htindreth xii //., dowble the nundrt*th 
xxiiii //. 1615 in Bitcairn Crim. 'Priats 1 1 L 276 Bang at his 
hall dur with ane garroun. 

2 . (More (iiWyganvn nail) A kind of large nnil, 
* 5 ^ Bnrg/i Rea, Mdinb, (1871) II. 276 I;em vij’^* 
garronc nalis thairto ix*. 1833 hovnon Emyrl. Cot/dge 
Archil. § 107a l‘he rafters to 5 e..chacked and spiked to- 
gether with double garron nails. 

Garrookai seeGAKooKUH. 
i'GaillTOt Obs, rarc‘"K [a. F. garret ‘the 
Wytheis of a horse, 8 ic. ; also, a wring, or pinch 
in the Wythers* (Cotgr.).] A disease of horses. 

1600 Smwt.%T Cmmtry Farme 1, x.xviti. 193 For the garrot : 
plucke away the flesh that k dead with a sliarpe instrurrieiit. 

■ <^rrot ^ (g«)e‘»t). Also garrofcfc. [a. ¥. garrot 
(1757 Hatx.-Darm. ;.] A sea-duck of the germs 
Cbmgula; esp. the GoI«ien-eye (C gkuam), 
Harhqum garrot i s-'e flAULBqoiN 6. 

x8*9 Griffith CittnePs Anint. Kingd. VH 1.609 We m.TV, 
moreover, separate [from the I.4»!jate Dock, Shaw] the 
Carrots, Clangulat Leach, whose hill is shorter ami narrower 
in front. 1844 Zoolarisi II. 3x4 Golden eye, ‘Garrot*, 
ClangTula ckrysaphihulims. 

Garrot^ fa. F, garrot 1 see next.] 

1 . Aniiq A lever used for winding a cross-bow. 
Only in mod, writers, with erroneous exfdanation, 
xSsii Mevkick Aniimt ArtTmur\\l,Q\m(%.Akr*§tMs, the 
garrai or quarrel for the crt»»-bow. It wm also used to 
imply a lever. 

^ Surg, (Se€f|uot) ■- 

1845 S. PmtagM T>kt% Carred., In Surigery, a 

small cylinder of wood, employed to tighten the circular 
band, by which the artery t»f a limb k compressed, in order 
. to suspend the drculatjou «f the blood in lurniorrhage from 
accident, aiiiputauon, or aswurkm, ila mod. Diets. ) 

Garrotte, garotte igSrpt), sb. Also gar- 
rote, garrot. [a. Hj). garrote (the form now 
prevailing thremgh Fr, vh. garrotter: see 

Gabeottb 2^.) m F, garrot ffrom i3thc,) stick, 
s^ec, packing-stick, etc.; of obscure odgiiu cf. 
Gakkom a] 

fl. 'A cudgdi to winde a cord as earners do to 
packe their wantels with ^ { MinsheuL Oh. mre, 
M|AfWEj tr, FtmsecKs J)m, Cmtemfl 236 Thou 
hant, .rich furniiurc for iliy hordes, silntr Gurrolv^or Wre-ts 
to patrke vp and fasten ihy Sumpter v|X>n th>j strons( iKickwi 
hi iilefc [i8a6 Bmck?n. Mag. XX. 8a Theyc is smother kiml 
of torsme, employal by th« Spaadsh Inqinsition. .When th® 
pcuient is pkmi in this apparatus, hk itrm% thighs, and 
ankles arc made imi to the Hides, by means of stiiall cords, 
•which Wfig tighieKVcl by means of m rackpius 

foalled by wmc'tbe S^msAvdMiils.n% in tlwe »«»« nianncr 
|>red»Iy An carriers tighten the ropes that fasten tiowft the 
loads on their cartii, cut into the very Ijone.l 
2 . The Sfutiiwh methcxl of capital punfelimeiit 
by fttraaguktiois j the apparatus for lanirtiog this. 

Hie cord originally twktol by laeana of a gamie m 
p«:king*#Ekk me sense i). 

*6«* Maiwk tr. A lemmas Gusman d*Ai/. t, ®6fl lltrowing 
A card about hb aecke, uiaking yse of one of ih« corners or 
tte Chayre, h* gauc him tiie Garrote, wherewith he was 
. strangled to death. *8:^ Sckithey/V»#V«. HI. 54 The 
*i»a« WM hanged aw! quartered, the woman stmugled by 
tb* gmre'e. *837 MApm RicMAitwsaN Bni.^ Eerimt vltu 
(ed. I ha\e no hesitation in pronounemg d«dh by 

the garrot, at once the most mtmly, and the least ofleudve 
jto fhe eyte. »%® Amer. Rmf. 1 . 89 He next went 

to Cuba . . was wotwded and captured, but eacaped the 
gmrmh to folio w Walker to Nicaragua. 
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S. Highway-robbery pefformed by throttling 
the victim. 7 b tip the gamiie: {slang) to use 
this method of robbery, 

1852 Ami. Reg, 78 The crime of robbery by inean.s of 
sufiocation, and known as ‘garotte *, from the Spanl.sh mode 
of e.xecutloujhas become exceedingly common. 1856 Punch 
XXXI. 194 The old * Stand and deliver V’s all rot ; Three 
to one ; hit behind ; with a wipe round the jowl, boys, That’s 
the ticket— and Five ia Garotte t , .lLt% them cly-fake, we’U 
tip the Garotte, 

4. attrib., as garrotte-man^ ^robbery. 
i86a Mayhew & fhNNV Crim. Pris. Lend. 5 If India has 
its I'hUgs, Loudon has its garotte men. 

Garrotte, garotte (garp-t), v. Also 9 gar- 
(r)ote. [«Td, bp. garrotear, f. garrotei see prec. 
The prevailing iorm is due to the equivalent ¥. 
garrot ter. J 

1 . tram. To execute by means of the garrotte. 

iSsx Genii Mag Oct. 418 Lopez . . was publicly garrot ed 

at Havannah on the ist of September. 1894 Gaz. 

ai Nov. 4/3 'i*he rule now is to garrotte culjxits within the 
walls of the prison. 

2. I'o tlirottle (a person) in order to rob him. 

1858 [see Garrotting sfbt. i86g J. (Jreknwood Sp*. 

Curses Land. 201 A ruffian, committed for trial for garotting 
and nearly mtirtlcring a gentleman. 1^0 Spectator 30 Aug., 
Young ruffians of the class who garotte their schoolfellows 
to roil them- 1896 Boston (Mass.) Herald 16 Feb. 11/8 
A man was garrotted last night at Bayard Street, New Yoik. 
b. iramf. oxKi fig. 'I'o strangle, 

*878 R. Jeffkhihs Gamekeegier at home viil 184 This 
htippens when the loop. .Im slipped and seized the creature 
just at the gills. It then garottes the fish. 1893 K. Grauamk 
Pa^an. Pagers 38 Commercialism, whose name is Jerry, and 
who studs the hills with stucco, and garrote.'i the streams 
with the girder. 

Hence Garro’tted ppl. a. 

i860 'I’vLOBX(«<r 4 j'/orr ix. 247 Garotted malefactors .«itting 
Imlt upiigjit in the high wooden chairs they hud just teen 
executed in. 

Garrotter, garotter (garp-t-i^L [f. Gak- 
BOTTB ZA + -111 LJ One who gnrrottes. 

*859 Salt JW. round Clock (i86t) 290 Burkins the 
garotter, who is now in hold in Pentonville for his sins. 
X&79 Farrar St. Paul I. 496 We. .cannot read without a 
shudder even of the flogging of some brutal garotter. 1885 
Lam Times Mar. 348/1 Lord BramwelL, sentenced many 
a garrotter to- the cat, 

Garrotting, garotting (jjarp-tiq), pbL sk 
[f. as prcc. t -INO » .J 

1 . Execution by means of the Spanish garrotte. 
18^ Pall Mtail C. 9 Aug. 6/1 In the way of executions 

nothing so bad has been seen in Europe for a iang time as 
the garotting of liiginia Balaguer, a Spanish murderess at 
Madrid, 

atirjb. 1890 Saintsbuky in Ne^tt Rev. Feb. 136 You go 
to the gallow.s the block, the garrotting chair. 

2. I'lic practice of thruttling a person for the 
purpose of robbing him. 

1858 k. S. .SuRTKiLs Ask Mamma xvi, 54 She pursued the 
even leitour of her way apparently indifferent to everything 
— even to a garotting.. .Mms B»irx;;MAN Ro. Lynne 1 1 . 

vi. 134 'ilie heaviest weapon of-ddfence, bought in the days 
of garotting, 

tCrarmb. Obs, rartr'^, 

1696 J. F. MerckmtPs iVaredm. 35 Tliere is Silk Romals, 
there is Romals Gamih .and Cotton Romals . . llie Garrub 
is the nior»t deceitful of any, for they for the generalUcy wear 
like Dirt 

Garrulance fg3e*ri?latts>. rarer \ [bsully f, 

GaHEIJL- 0|1« f -AJJC^,] * GAIlEllblTT, 

1890- Mrs, iIijMOF.«Foi«> Born Cogwite L vl 48 With all 
the garrulam,:® of youth. 

t&arrulate, Ok, rare-'^, [f. ppl. stem of 
kite h. garruldre, f. garruhus: see GAituubuus.] 
irans. To s.'ty or speak with gai rulity. 

1656 J. BmiRNK Dep. Script, 41 VVhaisoever these Quakers 
gauTukte to the contrary. 

t Iferruliilg, 2iitl.sk Ohs. rare-K fad. late 
H garrtdtire : see prec.] The action of chattcritig 
or talking volubly. In quot, of a bird. 

1549 t'omgi. Smt vL 39 The garmliug of the ttirlene gart 
the sparroti cheip. 

Garmlity fesir^-ltti). fa. F. garruUti^ ad. 
L. garruUttUem, 1 garrul-us : see GAERObOUB.] 
The quality of being £;irrulous, loqimciousness. 

158X W, Folke in Confer, in. Ct5^) f-I-q E Such as are 
like to procrede from a Fryer, full of impudenck ami 
garruhtie. 1603 Holland Piuiarck's M«*r, »B '111011 tfjy 
s»dfe..wiih thy vaine liabling and ganmlitie troublest our 
eart'S, 1671 Milton .S'a/mon 491 Iaki. me here . . expiate, if 
pmible, my crime, Shameful garrulity, 175* , Johnsjijn 
Ramfifer mo, 141 f % Hie jps-udeuce of a ^lave, or the 
^armlity of a woman, ha^e hindesed i>r promoted the iijoj*! 
im|H»rtanl Kl>emes, 1788 IL W.tU'OLR Remin, i, 6, I am 
iMiiisiblc of the garrulity of old age. 1834 PaiNfiLE .^/k. -.Vi'. 

vii. 247 AH alive with the amusing garrulity of monkeys 
and pssroqueis. i%p Tennyboh Guimvere 309 'Ibe novice 
crying . . Miaiite mt her own garrulity gamdrmsly. 1W9 
Brnkiim Pksmw. il 35 Nor Is thU reticence bulanciw by liw 
garrulity of any other writer. 

1 0 a 3 fnil 0 'se» 

jway Hailey vol. full of Talk, always prating, 

eanmlo-ms a, ff. jU garrulm 

talkaiivc (f. g&rrlre to chatter, praitle) + -oils.] 

1 . Given to much talkiag; fond of indulging in 
talk or chatter; Ioi|aadoBS, Mkaiive. 

e »6**' CiiArMAjfl llimt tii. Comm. 48 Where they were 
gmue and wise Cminselkw*, to make them garriii!«i*q as 
Grasshoppers are stridalotis ; thau; applkarioa holdeth uwt 
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in these old men, though some old men are so, 1730-46 
Thomson Auitwm 1231 Age, , garrulous, recounts The feats 
of youth. 1788 H. Walpole Rem in, vii. 46 Such anecdotes 
. .have not yet emerged into publicity from the gorte-feuzlles 
of such garrulous as myself. iSao W. Irving 

Sketch Bk. IL 1761'he house i.s shown by a garrulous old 
lady in a frosty red face. 1876 Black Madcap F. xviii. 162 
The garrulous ancient was for once holding his tongue. 

b. transfi. Of birds and inanimate things: Chat- 
tering or babbling, fSo L. garrieim.'] 

1854 Tennyson 7 b F. D. Maurice v. You’ll . . only hear 
the magpie gossipy Garrulous under a roof of pine. 1854 
Patmore Angel in He, x. n, x. (1879) 239 Birds grw 
garrulous in the grove. 1877 L. Morris £gic Hades ii. 177 
1 ‘he stream stayed Its garrulou.s tongue. 

2 . Of speech or talk : Characterized by garrulity; 
full of long rambling statements, wordy. 

1838-9 Halsam Hist. Lit. IV. 1 iv, § 76 9 In a desultory 
and almost garrulou.s strain, Bentley pours furth an iininense 
.store of novel leaniing. *847^ IJisrakli Tancred n. ii, 
Coloiitd Brace was iiululging in his garrulous comments. 
1S57 Frkkman Norm, Cong. 11876) 1 . iv. 149 A.. very 
discursive and garrnlous history of the time. 1873 Bi-Ack 
Pr. Thule 11874)6X110 tall and grave-faced keeper might 
have kept up his ganulous talk for hours. 

Hence Gra'milously tzr/z/., Ga rrulousness. 

1727 Bailky voI. II, 6Nrr;/'/<wjr;ifr.'rs'.'ralkativ<,‘ness, Prating, 
ness. 1856 Mlss Mui.ock J. Haii/a.c x\% How I blessed 
Mrs. Jejssop’s iii'iorent garrulousncss. 1859 Tennyson 
Guinevere 228 I'o whom the little novice garrulously, ‘ Yra, 
hut I know ' I etc.]. _ *884 Pail Mail G. J2 Jan, 5/1 Garru- 
lonsnesh chastened into terseness. 

Garry, var. Garhay. Obs, 

t Garse, sb, Obs. Forms : 3 garce, 4 gerse, 
5 gaaroa, 6 garssho, 3, .s--8 garse. See also 
Gash. [a. Gc. ^garsc, noun of action f. garser 
(see Gau.se7l); cf. mcd.L. garsa^ gersa incision, 
scarification.] A cut, incision, ga.sh, 

« X 235 .-^HCr. R, 258 |>eo like reou?)fulle garcen [T. garses] 
of be lu< 5 cre .skurgen. cx'^ Sir Fernmb. 3693 pe dent of 
bat .sper, .Of ys skyn a litel hit nam. Richard gan grope to 
1 at gerse. e 1440 Promg, Par'o. t86 / x Gaarce, scnrificacii\ 
sesura.^ insdsio^ sdssura. S530 Pausgk. 224/1 Garsshe in 
wode or in a knyfe, kache. s6ix Cotgr., Cklgueture, 
a cutting ; a gash, cut, parse, [ X783 A insmort/Ps Lat. Dick 
(Moreli) n, luchura.^ a cut, gash, or gar.se.j 

fGarse, Vhs. [y, 0 ¥ . garser^ jarser 

to scarify ; in inod.P'. gercer (diabyhmv*) to chap, 
ojien in cracks, in which sense Palsgr. has garscher. 
0 ¥. garser glosse.^ caraxdre ( - chard, J form of 
Gt. x^pboctuv to cut, ind-sc; its ic'entification with 
this word involves phonological difiknlties, but is 
more plausi ble than the view’ of 1 )iez that it represents 
a pop. L. tyi:)e ^carptidrCy f. carpMi to pull, pluck 
The devcIo|nnent of ,Eng. garsh^ gash from garse is 
obscure ; Palsgrave's P'rench form is perhaps not to 
be relied on.] Ira/ts. I'o scarify, to make a series 
of cuts or incisions in. Also aho/. 

*398 Treviso Barth, Do P. R. vn. iii, (14951 224 It is good 
to gars*: the U*ggc*s hynclh that the humours, may be drawe 
from the heed downwurdc to the nether jpnrtyes. *11400 
LnnfmuTs ( imtfg. j 8 A smgiau vndoib put bat is hool, 
whanne he kiib isloud, *'iF*r garsib, eib^r brenneb- *54* 
R. tiorLANi) f/'Aiv/<rw'.v Quest. C’hi^'urg. Qj !>, Gyue it small 
fyllyji.s with yuur xiayle and garse it a newe that it may 
bki.e well. 

Gars© (measure for rice^ ; see Gakcb. 

Ga*rsiL norlA. dial. Forms; 4-5 gars0ll(e, 
5 gai’s(s yl, gressell, 7 garssill, 8-9 garaii [F or 
earlier *garthsd, ^geriksei *» Da. gjimlsek Sw. 
gnrdsel fencing, fendng-stuf?, brusltwootl, C ON. 
getda (Da. gj’mii, Sw. gdrda) to fence (f. gardr 
fence : see Garth) 4 "KKL a.s in IIhlskl, Yemsjcl.] 
Brush *wood useti for fencing, or (mod.) for burning. 

{1396 Mem, Rigan (.Suriers’; HI. 125 Kt iu garsell emp. 
pro dau,'»uia Bicardi tpiomiam Kul crti dc Humlgate, Zd. 
*453 ibid. 160 De *1*/. st>l pro j plaustrat. de grcssell rain 
canagio, empto pro orto ibkiem. Kt dc sd. s* »l. pru facdone 
j cepis ibidem] 1483 Cath. Angl xsi/i Garsdle. [Not 

f h»>k'd.] x674-9* Kay A", C, dards (K. D. Garm/l, 
edging. wtjoil. *788 W. Marshall J 'ork.\h. i '.!o>,s. (K. 1 ). 8.^ 
Gaisi/f hedgiug-thurns, or other biushwood used in making 
dead hedges 1876 IFkithy Gloss., ilarsil. 

t UaTsiag, 2)b/. sk Oh. [f, G arhe v. + -ino b] 
The action ol the veib <1 ar8E. 

CX440 PruMg. Parr. iSd/a Garcyiigt?, smrifcm'P.f inscism. 
<1x4^ gfS, Bikil 423 If. 24-8 a, i)y metatryn outlier by 
bkdynge Bledyng i say either by Veyne or by garsyng. 
3C5o» Aumx.im i'/iron, 0811) 172 la that tyiueJWintcr] men 
sladde l«t« tlwm blti*.Kk* in thcr b-dys by gar>inge. R. 
Cow.AM(> Guydm''s Qmsk Chirt^rg, N iij a, Nome [vcntoiied 
be with garsynge and other without j4i-aryf>cacyou. 

Garsom©, var. Gembomk. Obs. 

Gmmn[% obs. form of GAiiiiwoN. 

Garsoii, -soon, -soun: see Garoiof. 

Garsa, obs, Sc, farms of Giuks, -x. 
Garsslie, var. Gars B xA Obs. 

GaTStoils gGTfltoa. Oh. exc. dml and I/ist 
FOE, g»rslihif t pers Grabs t tdn enclosure : see 
Tow'n.| a grassy enclosure ; a paddock or field. 

rt too© / an*s tf Inn c. 42 (Schmid) t Bf ceorlas gars-tim 
htebbert 7«namntL a 1377 In H/si, AtSS. i'emm. 1.J1B76) 
560 |A.,d«!«i Kdwarti 3® grants to Ralph., a piece of 

f round . . lying iMtlwcen the *■ garMoa ’ , .and the hmel. 185^ 
.KKi4MA« in ArHui’tl (1857* XXXVIL 140 The site, 
formerly asitmli |Mwhl»k orgaoitttn* called foam a former 
owner of ih« luiid, Ibirbrirk's €k»e, *885 Q. Retk Apr. 324 
ViiniK Igmtwii!# or g«.»taiis) for fearing stock were eiP, 
cloiscd. 
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CSrarsnmCme, var.‘ G brsome. 

0art(e, pa. t, of Gak 

. -aii(©, -en. Sc, forms of Gaeter. 

Garte, obs. form of Garth 
'G arter Forms : 5 gartar©, -ere, 

gardere, gart(o)ur, 6 Sc. garl3aB(0, -tain, 6-9 
Sc. garten, 4- garter, [a. OF. ^arikr., jartur^ 
jarretur (also jarliere^ F. ' Jarretih's^ whence Sp, 
jarnterar It. ^arr&iiierd)^ f. OB', garet, jant (B'. 
jflrret) the bend of the knee (in men), the lower 
part of the leg (in animals) *-Sp./am'/x, It. 
reita. A iotm Jarre, garra, in Fr. dialects answers 
to Sp, and Fg. garra, and may be of Celtic origin 
Breton Welsh the ham or leg-bone ; it so 
the words must have spread from OFr. to the other 
Romanic tongues. The substitution of n for r in 
the Scottish' forms Is not' accounted for.] 

T. 'A 'band 'wom round the leg, either above or 
below the knee, to keep the stocking from falling 
dWn. 

3:382 WycLiF Gen. xiv. 23 Fro a threed of the weeft vnto 
a garter ftsSS laynerj of a hoos. c 1440 Prmtp>. Pam. 188/1 
Gartere or gardere, subligar. *539 in Pitcairn Criminat 
Trials (1833/ I. *297 Heitesand gartanis of taffiteis. 1547 
Boorde Bre^K Health 51 Wit!* li garters I do bynde the 
wrestes of the anne-t. e 3:530 Risdon Sum. Detmi § 63 (i8io) 
52 Lancelot, .was found hanged in his bed-chamber, by his 
garter, to the bedstead, xjii Auoisou Sped. No. 16 f x 
A Pair of silver Garters buckled below the Knee. 1786 
Burns HalUmmn 24 The lads sae trig, wi' wooer.babs, 
Weel knotted on their garten. x 8 iz 5 Scott IVamlsi. iii. 
Lasses leaping till you might see where the scarlet garter 
fastened the light-blue hose. 1865 Mrs. Caulylk Lett. III. 
a88, I have knitted myself a pair of garters. 

t b. A similar b.md, worn as a belt or sash. Ods, 
1598 Sylvester Du Bar/ as ji. ii. iv. Columnes 271 From 
her right shoulder, sloaping over-thwart her, A watchtt 
Scarf, or broad imbrodered Garter, 
e. Naitt slang. B'etters, irons, 

1769 Faixonek Diet. Marine (xjto), /mn Garters, a cant 
word fewr billjoes, or fetters. x8^ in S myth Sailor's Wm’d^bk. 
*A. The Carter, the badge of the highest order of 
English knighthood. Hence, membership of this 
order ; the order itself. 

I'he imiitmion of the order is commonly (on the authority 
of Froissart attributed to Edward III about the year 1344. 
By the time of Seld«n (1614) it was traditionally asserted 
that the garter was that of the Countess of Salisbury, which 
fell olF while she danced with the King, who picked it up 
and tied it on his own kg, saying to those present Honi soil 
pd mat y bense. 'I'he Garter as the btidge of the Order is 
a ribbon of dark-blue velvet, edged and buckled with gold, 
and bearing the alx>ve words embroidered in gold, and is 
worn below the left knee ; garters also form part of the 
ornament of the collar worn by the Knights. 

C13S0 It^ytmere iFastoure 63 And iche a gartare of 
golde gerede full riche 'Fhen were tlifeire wordes in f>e webhe 
. .payntted of plunket. hethyng haue the hathell any 
harme thynkes', [1388 in Higden (Rolls) IX. 155 A cause 
qii fuist chevalier del gartour.J 14. , Hoccleve Min. Poems 
41 'fo yow, iordes of the garter ‘flour Of Chiualrie’ 
as men yow clepe and culle. a 1500 Flower Zr/x/’lxxv, 
Eek there he Knighte,s okk of the garter, 'Fhat in Inr tynie 
did right worthily. 1548 Hall CkrotA, Hen. VI, 108 b, Sir 
Jhon Fastolffe, the same yere for his valiauntnes elected 
tnto the ordre of the G.arter. 1596 Dalbymple tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. IX. 230 The king of j ngland with his Gartan . . 
3naid him illustre. a x6Ss DRYOEisf Albion 4- Albamus in. 
Wks. 18S3 VII. 283 Record the Garter’s glory; A badge for 
heroes, and for kings to bear. 1712-14 Pope Rage^ Lock i. 
85 Peers, and dukes, and all their sweeping train. And 
garters, stars, and coronets appear. xSsx Byron Juan iv. 
cix. Blue as the garters which serenely lie Round the 
P.itriclan left- legs. 1855 Thackeray Neivcomes I. 296 You 
might as well ask the prime minister for the next vacant 
g.arter. 

b. pi. Knights of the Order of the Holy Ghost 
(in France), wearing a blue ribbon or garter (r*?njfz7/js 
hieu). 

1^0 Cotton F.s^ernon irr. ix. 468 The Dukes, and Peers 
of France, the Officers of the Crown, the blue Garters, and 
whoever of the highest quality of the Kingdom. 

3 . Her. a. (See quot. 1S82, and cf. Gaetiee.) 

In some Diets, the garter is explained as half of the 

bend let. 

x 5 s 8 Phillips, Carter . . also half a bend in Blazon. x88a 
CussAN.s Her. iv. (ed. 3) 57 The diminutives of the Bend are 
the Bendlet or Garter, which is half the width of the Bend, 
b. A strap or ribbon buckled in a circle, with 
the free end hanging down. 

X882 CussANs Her. xviii. (ed. 3) 244 Another badge is some- 
times worn. This is a George within an inscribed Garter. 

4 . U'ansf. A band which surrounds anything as 
a garter does the leg, or which resembles a garter 
in shape. 

*556 in W. H. Turner Seleed. Rec. Oxford 358 Item, for 
a garter for the syde.s [of cuckiug stool] . .iiF- 
fb. Printing. (Seequot.) Obs. 

X6S3 Moxon Meek. F.xerc. 11 . 65 The Garter (but more 
properly the CoUer) . . is the round Hoop incompassing the 
Hat Grove or Neck in the Shank of the Spindle. 

C. teckn. A semicircular plate, fitting into a 
groove in the screw of a bench-vice, in order that 
the vice may open when unscrewed. 

1874 in Knicht Diet. Meek. 943/1. 

6 . The belt or band used in the game of ' prick 
the garter* (see 7G the game itself. 

• 1827 Hone Every. day Bk. II. 112 The profits gained by 
..wheel of fortune, the garter, &c. 1833 Woir Mansie 
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Wauch xix. (1849) 140 Swindling folks at fairs by the game 
of the garter. 

b. The tapes held up for a circus-performer to 
leap over. 

1854 Dickens Bard T. vi, 37 Jtipe has missed his tip very 
often lately. .Offered at the garters four times last night, 
and never done ’em once. 

6 . As abbreviation for: a. Garter King of Arms 
(see King); b, ga 7 'ter-snahe 

a. 151^8 in Leland Collect. (1774) V. 321 [Interment of Q. 
Mary] ’Ihen the Executors?. Then Garter. Then the chief 
Morner. i5i4 Selden Titles Hon. 364 The Kings of Eng- 
land are Soueraigns of the Order, and Henrie V ordaind the 
King of Heralds, Garter, for it, 1724 Lend. Gaz. No. 
6284/2 Garter canying on a Crimson Velvet Cushion the 
Garter (the Ensign of the Order) and a Gold George in 
a Blue Ribbon. 1796 Pkggb Anonym. (1809) 366 'Ihe late 
excellent Garter, John Anstis, Esq- 1882 Cussans Her. 
xviii, (ed. 3) 245 In 1881, Garter, and the other officials, 
invested the King of Spain, in Madrid, in due and ancient 
form, 

b. 1880 Hew Virginians 1 . 132 This rockery . . will be a 
regular snake nursery ! The garter and the copperhead 
will think you put it up on purpose for them. 

7 . Phrases. To cast ones garter'. {Sc.') to secure 
a husband. In the catching up of a garter : in a 
moment. Pinching in the garter (also prick-ihe- 
garter) : a swindling game (see B'aBt-aed-loose). 

^ 1697 Vanbrugh Relapse iv, i, I’ll do your honour’s business 
in tiie catching up of a garter. 18x5 Sporting Mag. XLV. 
234 He had better lose his money in a more fashionable way 
than by pricking in the garter. 1826 R. T. in Hone Every- 
day Bk. II. 1309 Here is pricking in the garter. 1869 C. 
Gi BBON R . Gray xi, * Ye niicht hae cast your gartens a hautle 
waur, guidwife.’ 

8. Comb . : gartor-blue, the colour (origin- 
ally pale, now dark blue) of the ribbon worn by 
Knights of the Garter; garter-fish, the scabbard- 
fish {Lepidopus caudatus) ; garter-knee, the left 
knee, on which the Garter is worn ; garter-plate, 
a plate of gilt copper, upon which the arms of a 
knight of the garter are engraved, and which is 
fixed in the stall of the knight in St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor (Elvin 1889); garter-ring (see 
qnot.); garter-robes, the dress proper to Knights 
of the Garter; garter-snake U.S., the name of 
various grass- or ribbon-snakes of the genus 
Eutstnia ; garter-vein (see quot.) ; garter- web- 
bing, ‘a narrow elastic webbing enclosed in a cover- 
ing of silk-ribbon, used for garteis ’ {Stand. I)ict.\ 

1789 Ann. Reg. 252 The gown was white tiffany, with a 
♦garter blue body. 1888 Bookseller^ Sept 9x5 The books 
were superbly bound in ‘garter blue’ cru.shefl levant. X774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist, (1776) VI. 333 Ibe Liphiopus fjw:] or 
the ^Garter-fish. The body sword -like ; the head lengthened 
out. 1848 Thackeray Van. Pair xxxvii, A short man was 
his Lordship .. always caressing his *garteivkncc. 1709 
H EARNS Collect. X7 Nov. (O. H. S.) H- 310 hi former times 
there were several Gold Rings made for the Use of Knights 
of the Garter, which they receiv’d at their first Installment- 
. . They had often the same motto with the Garter, ai>d 
were therefore called *Garter-Rings, being cast into the 
Figure of Garters, 17x6 Lond. Gaz. No. 5430/4 A Ganer- 
Ring, with the Motto Honi soit ^ui vial y pense. ^ 1702 
Eug. Post 23 Mar., ITie late Duke of GIouce.ster in his 
♦garter robes. 177^ A. Burnaby 'Prav. xo Reptiles and 
in.sects are almost mnumerable: some of them are indeed 
harmless and beautiful ; such as the black-snak^ the bead- 
snake, the ♦garter-snake, the fire-fly. 1885 C. F, Holder 
Man'els Anint. Life 131 One of the commonest of tl>e non- 
poisonous snakes is the striped, or common garter snake. 
x6$6 Blount Glossogr. s^v, ^Garter or gar f ring vein 

is a fourth branch of the thigh vein, from which it descends 
.. unto the bought of the ham, where it get.s this name. 

Garter (ga’Jtai), v. Also 5 garteryn, C Sc. 
gartain. [f. prec.] 

1 . trans. To tie with a garter. Also with on, up. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. iS8/t Garteryn, suhligo. 1509 Hawes 

Past. Pleas, xxx. x, Her fete proper, .she gartered well her 
hose. XS9X Shaks, Two Gent. n. i. 83 Hee bceing in loue, 
could not see to garter his h<xie. 1601 — All's Well ii^ iii. 
265 Why dooest thou garter vp thy armes a this fashion ? 
Dost make hose of thy .sleeues? X617 F. Moryson ftiu. it. 
46 His leggs somewhat little, which hee gartered ever above 
the knee. 1673 Wycherley Gentl. Daodug-Mast xv. i, I 
have taken occasion to garter my stockings before him, as 
if unawares of him. 17x7 St. Andr^ in Phil. Trans. XXX, 
580 Like as a Silk-Stocking, which when ’tis not gartered, 
falls upon the Foot. Sources Missus, iti. App. 

(1810) 36 A kind of leather boot of wrapper, bound round the 
leg . . and gartered on. 

absol. 1791 Lackington Memoirs (1792) 454 Tliey . . put 
on their shoes and stockings, and garter up very deliberately. 
1887 Frith Aniobiog, I. 241 Rob Roy .. waji supposed to be 
able to garter below the knee without stooping. 

t b, Surg. To bandage tightly. Obs. 

1577 B. Googe HereshacHs Hush. in. (1586) X23b, His 
medicine was this : Garter each leg imrnediately one handful 
above the knee with a jiste, good and hard. 1607 Markham 
Caval. IV. 8 Take soft linnen ragge.s, and therewithal! to 
garter vppe the Foales hinder legs, three fingars aboue the 
cambrell. 1684 tr. Bonefs Merc. Compit- xvi. 565 'Ibey 
garter up the Skin about the twelfth vertebra of the Back. 

c. transf. To fetter (cf. the sK i c). 

1604 Dekker Hottest fVk. Wks, X873 II. 65 , I charge you 
keepe the peace, or have your legs gartered with yrons. 

2 . Her. To surround with a garter (cf. the sb. 3; b). 

1864 Boutell Her. Hist. ^ Pop. xHu (ed. 3) 107 One is 

charged with Camoys only, .and is gartered. 

Gurtered (ga itaid), ppl. a. £f. prec. k -edI.] 

1 . Tied with a garter. 


White Cockade m facoh'te Songs (iByt) 60 O leeze 
me on the philabeg. The hairy hough, and gartened leg. 

2 . Wearing the Garter, as a knight of that Order. 

17x8 Rope in Lady M. W. Montagu's Lett. 1 . 317 

In this hall, in former days, have dined gartered knight.s 
and courtly dames. *823 Byron Jttan xiii.- Ixviii, Steel 
barons, molten the next generation To silken rows of gay 
and garter’d earls. 1838 Macaulay Ess., Temple (1887) 484 
When he [Swift] .stood in the Court of Requests, with a circle 
of gartered peers round him. 

3 . Her. Surrounded by a garter (cf. the sb. 3 b). 

1823 Rutter Font kill 34 Seventy-two gartered shields 

contribute to give richness. 1^4 Boutell 4 * 

Pop. xxiii. 394 Several .slabs. . show traces of liaving once 
been enriched with gartered .shields. 

Gartesjing (ga'Jttarig), Tbt. sb. Also 6 gar- 
toning. [f. as prec. + -IKG * .] 

1 . The. action of the verb Garteb. 

^1529 Skelton P. Sparowe 1x76 Wherto shuM I disclose 
The garterynge of her hose, d i63.<j. Randoi-pk Muses' 
Looking-Gl. IV. i, Hogs go to bed m rest, and are not 
troubled .. With gartering, girdling, trussing, buttoning. 
1702 Farquhar Twin-Rwals 1. i, There is such a plague 
every morning, with buckling shoes, gartering, combing 
and powdering 1 

2 . The material of which garters are made ; in 
//.-garters. 

XS71 Wills ^ Inv. N. C i Surtees 1835) 362, vj pece of 
gartoning crewle iij" — iij dcuble peces of saye gartoning 
iij* iv**. 1577 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 269, viij yeards of 
gartering x . 1604 Rowlands Looks to ii 17 You that weare 
Scarfs and Gart'rings for your hose, 1612 Woodall Surg, 
Mate'SSV^ (1653' (9 A band made cf wosted gartering is 
the best, 1709 F. Hauksbee Pkys.-Mech, Exp. it. (1719) 30 
The Woollen wa.s the coarsest sort of that which is com- 
nioniy iLsed for Gartering. 

3 . Comb,, as 'f gartering-place, the part of the 
leg where the garter is tied ; gartering-vein. ■« 
garter vein (see Gaetee 8 ). 

1583 Stubbes i. (1877) sdThe Venetian-hosen, 

they reach beneath the knee to the gartering place to pie 
Leg. 1627 Vox Pisds 7 Let ters . . found in the gartering 
place of the Childe-; lepge. 1658 A. Fox Wuriz' Surg. 11. 
xxviii. 185, 1 took out the bone from the gartering place to 
the .A-nkle. 

Gartli'^ Also 5 gextli, 5-6 gartlie, 9 

dial, gaath, gaith, [a. ON. ga/is-r [Da. gaard, 
Siw.gdrd) yard, courtyard, fences^ Yard, 

The wortl is still current in the eastern and northern 
dialects of English, but is obsolete in Scottish,] 

1 . A small piece of enclosed ground, tisually 
beside a house or other building, used as a yard, 
garden, or paddock ; freq. with defining word, as 
apple-.) barn-, church-,cloi$tcr-,fehD, fold-, garden-, 
hall-, hemp-, kirk-, minster-, stack-, miU&w-garth, 
q.v. under their initial element. 

a 1340 Hampolb Psalter xxxvi. 2 kak, hat he sayst not 
ere of garthis hot of gressi.s. c X420 Fallad. on Hush. i. 777 
Yet is the chalk or dey lond forto e«;chewe. And from the 
rede also thy garth reniewe. c 1470 Henry Wallace i. 257 
Throw a dyrk garth scho gydyt him furth fast. 

X533 Stewart Owl Scot. H. 39 In symmer syne, quhen 
euerie schaw wes sehene. And euerie garth with gerss wes 

t rowand grene. c 1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) vii. 25 
t:n in jour garth )>e Hlly quhyte May nocht remane amanig 
pe laifr 1625 Lisle Du Bartas, Noe Ded. $ See lad, quc«:h 
he, the house and garth well drest To luortow morn. 1701-a 
A. DE LA PrymeZ>/«^ (Surtees) 249 , 1 got it [Aparitui Plinii} 
plentifully in a garth of Richard Rogi.son’s of Broughton in 
Lincolnshire, amongst the corn. 1799 A. Young Agric. 
Line, A garden for potatoe.s, of a rood or half an acre, 
called a garth. 1848 Jntl. R. Agric. Sec. IX. 1. 126 The 
most independent mode is for the cottager to rent a small 
garth or close. 1887 Yo^k Herald 16 Apr. 6/5 The party of 
Greek gipsies, -encamped in a garth dose to the Gac^. 
jhg. %Sg> LyNnKSAY Test. Papyngo 57 In all the garth of 
Eloquence, Is no thyng left hot barrane stole and stone, 
b. In recent use short for: Cloister-garth. 

1884 K^th Cent. Jan. 104 The open space [of the quad- 
rangle] not roofed in was called the garth. 1890^ Oaily 
News 30 June 7/6 The central grassplot of the cloisters — 
the garth— offers a far better and more sanitary burial- 
place. 

t 2 . A fence or hedge, rare. Also with defining 
word, as thorn-garth. Ohs. 

a X340 Hampole Psalter Lxxxvm. 39 Thou di.stroyd all his 
thorne garthis [Vulg. sepes\. 1483 Cath. Augi. 42/a To 
breke garilxe, dcsepire. ibid. 15X/1 A garthe, sepes. 

3 . - b'lSHGAKTH. 

1609 Sc. Acts firs. VI (1814) IV. 432/1 All & haill le 
.stilmond fischetng . . Comprehending be garthis and pullis 
vnder-writtin. X708 I'ermes de la Ley 366 Garik is . , a 
Dam or Wear in a River for the catching of Fish, vulgarly 
called a Fish-Garth. 1873 Act 36 37 Viet, c. 71 Sched. 3 

Li<.:ense Duties .. For each . . hangbaulk, garth, goryd, box, 
crib, or cruive R 12 o. o. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as garth-end, -yard ; also 
t garth-cress, garden-cress (cf. MIC. t&un-crcsse) ; 
garth-man, {a) i* one who owns or works a fish- 
garth; {d) (see quot. 1877); t S^rth-spade, a 
gartilen-spade ; garth-stead (see quot. 1877)* 

? 14. . MS. Line. Med, If. 293 (Halliw.) Tak a peny- 
weghte of ^garthe cre.sse sede, and gyff hymat ete. T565-73 
Durham Depos. t Surtees) 226 He threatyned hu:. .to cast 
hir over the wall at hys ♦garth end. 174®^ J- Clarke Edtic. 
Youth (ed. 3^ 22 The.. Fellow.. directed a Gentleman. . to 
go by his Father’s Garth- End. *389 Act 13 Rich. //,c- 19 
Qe null peschour ne *garthman. .ne mette. .en le.s ewes de 
Tbamise .. ascuns rees appelez stalkei-s. *584 in Descr. 
Thames (1758) 63 No Fishermen, Garthmen, Petermen, 
Dravmen or Trinkermen. shall., set up any Wears, Engines 
[etc,]. t86s Stamford Mercury in Standard x6 Sept., A 
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man.. for 20 years garthman at Mr. Mason's, of Rigsby, 
S877 N. IV. Line. Gloss.f Gartkman, thet man who attends 
upon the stock in a fold-yard. 1573 Richtnmd W^iV/s (Surtees) 
242 A gavelocke, ij hacks, iij peatspades, ij flainge spades 
a ^garthspade, yij>*. [1515 Comp. Gild St. Mary, Boston 
pbr'i’enentes vnias *Garthstede nuper Hugonis Madershall.] 
2877 Littc. Gloss,, Garth-stead, a homestead; a 

stack-yard ; a yard in which cattle is folded. 1890 W. A. 
Wallace Only a Sister 78, I just stopped under the big 
ash-iree at the end o’ the *garth,-yard. 

Hence f GartSi v,, to enclose with a fence. rare’~^. 
2483 Caik. A ngl. 151/ 2 To Garthe, sepire, ^c . ; vbi to close. 
Gartll^ (gaijjj. north, dial. Forms; 5 garte, 
5-7 garthe, 7- garth. [Northern form of gerth 
(see under Gieth), a. ON. gigrB fern., girth or 
hoop.] 

1 , A saddle-girth. 

c xepts Ihomtsi of Erceld, 57 Hir garthes of nobyll sylke 
|)ay were. . Hir steraps were of crystalle ciere. <;242S Voc, 
m Wr.-Wfilcker 665/34 l/ec singula, a garthe. 2483 Cath. 

■ Angl. 252/1 A Garte of a hors (/ 4 . Garthe for A hors); 
singula, mnirate. 2627 Markham Canal, ii. 32 This done, 
with the help of another groome that may deliuer the 
girthes, let the saddle be girded on ; at the first so gently 
that he may no ntore but feele the garths. She^eld 
Gloss., Gar h, the strap which goes under a horse’s belly to 
fasten the saddle to hint. 

2. A wooden hoop (e.g. for a barrel). 

[2424 3 fem. Ripon (Surtees) fl L 152 Item Thomai Colleper 
pro V garthys ligneis, sd.] 2483 Cath. A /{el. 151/2 A Garthe 
for wesselle, ciucUrium, circulus, 2523 I'hTXHERB. tinsb. 
§ 234 If there be asshes in it, t t sell the smalle asshes to 
cowpens for garthes \prinicd garchesj. 2609 C. Bin'LKR 
Rem. Mon. (1634) 4^ Then, with a round Belt or Garth, 
gird the Hackle close to the Hive. 1625 Markham Eng, 
Honse'w. 268 Besides the wearing and breaking of Garthes, 
and Plugs. 2688 R. Holme Armourv ni. 424/2 Distilling 
Bag .. ItsAvideat the top and open, being kept so by an 
hoop or garth sowed about it. Halliwkll, Garth, 

a hoop or band. North. 28S8 Sheffield Gloss., Garth, the 
rim or hoop of a barrel. 

8. Girth, or measurement round about. 

^ 2684 R. H. School Kecreat. 233 The largest in the Garth 
is the strongest Cock. The Dimension of the Garth is 
thus known: Gri|^ the Cock about [etc.l. 2735 Bradley 
Fam. Diet, s, v. Cock, He should be. .long from the Head 
to the Rump, thick in the Garth, 271^5 John.son, Garth, 
the bulk of the body measured by the girdle, 

4 . Comk, as t garth-web, woven material for 
making saddle-girths (see Girth web . 

25*3 fiTZiiMn. I/usb. § 20 Take a brode thonge, of ladder, 
or of garthe* webbe of an elle longe. 26x7 Markham CavaL 
IV. 43 Then you shall take a peece of garthweblie. 

Hence t^rth z#., to fit with hooiis. rare-^K 
2483 Cath. Angt, 151/2 To Garthe wesselle, circuta/r, 
Garthe a, obs, form of Gakdin. 
t Garther. Oh . [f. Gaeth ^ + -er 

(see Gakth I 4). 

2670 Manck. Crt. Ltet Rec. (1888) VI. 93 John William- 
son Gar t her. 

Garthing ©, -ynsre, obs. fF. Garden, -er. 
t Gartie* Oh, * A ransom for felony ’ (?). 
J;S33AV, Papers Hen, VI U, IL 162 The immoderate takeng 
of coyne and lyverey, withought order, after inennes awne 
sensuall appetuts, cuddee.s. gartie, takeiig of caancs for 
felonies, murdour* and all other offences. 
tGarti0r(e» 0 /^^. Her, [a. OP*. Car- 
ter.] A bendiet (see quots. ; cf. Garter sb. 3). 

xs/a Bossewkli A rm&rk 12 A * Gartiere ’ comeyneth hsilfe 
the bende aforesayde, and maye not bee charged but with 
floure-: or leaue-.. *6to Guillim Heraldry n, v. (2^0)62 
That which conialneth half the bend is called a Gartter. 

Gartion, var. Gaeoion. Oh. 

Gartoning, north, var. Garterino. 

Gartour^ gartur, obs. fonias of Garter. 

I! Gairciitl * Also 6-7 ganuae. [a, L. 

garum, a. Gr. yapov, earlier Topos.] A sauce pre- 
pared from fermented fish, much used by the ancient 
Romans; in i6th and 17th c. recommended (after 
classical writers) as a medicine for horses. Now 
onlv I/ist. 

2587 Mascall Cord. Cattle (xfioo) 123 With a pint and 
a, halfe of Garum, which I tak« to Ixse s.ilifish_ water with 
a fjounde of oile ofiue mixed together, and put into his left 
nostrilL 1607 Topsei.l Four-/, Beasts >2658} 437 Cure it 
by laying two Unneu clothes, or by a pinte of the test 
Garum, and a pound of Oyl infused into the left no'itril of 
the Male, 27<to Smollett 'J’raru 268 'I’he famous pickle of 
the antients, called garmm, was made of the gills and bliXMi 
of the tunny. 2&67 Arclmol, XLL 393 ft. Classic Cookery 
(The ancient method ofit.s preparation is minutely described j. 

|{ GsartlS. 'lObs. rare'^^. [Fr»; f. Ganes, the 
inventor, a Dutch physichm of the 17th c.] A 
medicinal liqueur. 

2836 T. Hook G. Gutmeyii^so) t v. 107 He. .prescribed 
a glass of garus, at that time the popular liqueur. 

Garvanoe, obs. form of Calais ahoe. 

Gfwcvie igS’ivi). Se. Also 7 garvine,8 garvook* 
[Origin uncertain. The form garpoeh is ap|>.« 
Gael garbhag, but the litter may be from Sc. The 
earliest quots. giv^ garz/k fishes (see slj A sprat 

*74* Do Em's Tour Gi. Brit. IV. 9, SWles, Flukes,^ Garvie, 
Eels, are also caught cm the Scotisb Coasts in great 
Plenty. 2793 Statist. Acc. Scott. VI 11 . 597 They are often 
very succefoful in taking the smaller fish, such m herrii^ 
garvies or sprats, sparlings or smelt.s. 2794 /bid. IX. 609 
The fish caught on this coast am herrings, and garvocka 
or sprats, x&s Bisktram ttarvest o/Sea 56 The pilchard 
.. ought to be the Sardinia of commerce, but its place k 
usiirpSl by the sprat, or garvie as we call k in Scotland. 


% aitrib. and Comb.y2&garvie-Jish, -fishery ,-Jish’> 
mg; garvie>herring<Ogilvie)« sense i. 

2680 Sir G. Mackenzie Sci. Her. 62 Three Fishe.s called 
Garvine-fishes. 2682 Colvil Whigs Supglic. (1752) 16 
When men eat roasted hens and veal, And those at Forth 
eat Garvie fishes. *870 Pall Mall G. 19 Apr., The fisher- 
men themselves had rather a prejudice against garvie 
fishing. 2882 in Fife fr/tl. 13 Jan. 5/5 During a ^ood 
season it is estimated that the ‘ garvie fishery ’ 01 the I orth 
yields £ 10,000, 

Garwy]idelle,-dyl(le,-gyll,var.GARNWiNDLE. 

t Gary, rz. Obs. rare-~K Cf. the older Geev. 
[f. (iAEE jA 2] Vehement, furious. 

2609 Holland Amm. Marcell, xiv, vi. 26 In the same 
gary braid [L. eodem impetu] they tyed Domitian likewise 
with hk head forward to a sled or ladder, 
t GaryaMe, rr. rare~K {guerre) 

guerriahle, guerroyahle.l In war garyahle, a state 
of war in which active hostilities are suspended. 

2533 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cclxxix, 418 They coun- 
sayled the duke of Aniou..to send all bis people into 

t aryson.s, and to warr garyable; sayeng howe they Iiad 
one sufTicyently for that tyme. 

Garyopliyll(is), var. Gaeiople, Obs. 

Gaiyte, -ytte, obs. forms of Gaeeet. 

Garzill, var. G arsid. 

Gas (g0es),.yA PI. gases (gm'sez). Forms: 7-8 
gaas, 8-9 gaz, 7- gas. [A word invented by the 
Dutch chemist, J. B, Van Helmont (1577-1644), 
but avowedly suggested by the Gr, xam if halitum 
ilium Gas vocavi, non longe a Chao veterum 
secretum.* Ortus Medicinee, ed, 1652, p. 59 a); 
the Dutch pronunciation of^as a spirant accounts 
for its being emiiloyed to represent Gr. x- 
Van Helmontk statement having been overlooked, it has 
been very commonly supfiosed that he modelled his word 
on pu. e/cesl spirit, an idta found at least as early as 2775 
(Priestley On Air Introd, 3). yan H, also invented the 
term Blas, which has not survived, while gys has been 
adopted (usually in the same form) in most European lan- 
guages ; the gelling in F. and Pg. k gaz, which was also 
employed by English writers for a time.] 
t L An occult principle supposed by Van Helmont 
to be contained in all bodies, and regarded by him 
as an ultra-rarefied condition of water (see quot. 
1662). Obs. 

265® Franck Horth. Mem, (1694)202 Insomuch, that 
neither Gass nor Blass, nor any nauseating suffocating 
Fume.s, nor hardly Death it self can snatch them from 
Scotland. 2662 J. Chandler Van HelmonBs Oriat. 69 
Because the water which is brought into a vapour by 
cold, is of another condition, than a vapour raised by 
heat: therefore, .for want of a name, I have called that 
vapour, Gas, being not far severed from the Chaos of the 
Aunttents Gas is a far more subtile or fine thing than 
a vafjour, mist, or distilled OyIinesse% although as yet, it 
te many times thicker than Air. But Gas it seif, materially 
taken, is water as yet masked with the Ferment of cora- 
j>osed Bodies. 2692 tr. Bltincardls Rhys. Diet. (1^3) 99/2 
Gm,o. term used by Helmont^ and signifies a Spirit that 
will not coagulate, or the Spirit of Life, a Balsam preserv- 
ing the Body from Corruption. 2743 Lond. ff- Country 
Brew. II. ied. a) 154 Vour Water never is to boil ; for Boil- 
ing irritates and evaporates the subtile, fine, penetrating 
Gas or Spirit. 

2 . Any aeriform or completely elastic fluid ; 
matter in the condition of an aeriform fluid. Usu- 
ally applied only to those elastic fluids which 
remain such at ordinary atmospheric tem|>eratutes ; 
the gaseous forms of substances ordinarily found 
solid or liquid b ring by preference called vapours. 

2779 Ingrnhousz in Phil. Trans. LXIX. 376 Account of 
a new kind of inflammable Air or Gass, whicn can be made 
in a Moment without Apparatus, and is as fit for Blxplosion 
as other tnfiamtnable Gasses in use for that Purpose. 2790 
Kerr tr. l.avotsier's EUm. Ckem. 50 Gas, therefore, in our 
nomenclature, becomes a generic terra, expressing the fulle.st 
degree of saturation in any body with caloric; being in 
fact, a term expressive of a mode of , existence. 2792 
Hamilton Bertholkt's Dyeing 1 . 6 The refracting power 
of the different gases, 17^'?. H mDmw&l.L Scarborough 
n. i. 187 Carbonic Acid Gaz, or Fixt air. x'*o8 J, Barlow 
Colur/rb. IV. 456 O’er great, o’er small extends hm physic 
laws, Empalms the empyrean or dissects a gaz.^ 2S32 T. 
P. Jones Convers. Chem. xxiv. 253 In its auinities ato it 
(Iodine, is .strikingly similar, decomposing water and forming 
with its hydrogen a gaseous acid, called nydriodic acid ga». 
2878 llvxu&v Physiogr. 84 The specific gravities of the three 
gases which composed the atmosphere. x8§2 Ramsay Inorg. 
t hem. 97 The denrity of a gas which exists as a liquid at 
ordinary atmospheric tem}:«eiatiires is termed a vapour- 
density ; there is no real distinction between the words gas 
and vaixjur. 

3 - spee. a. Gas of a kind suitable to be burnt for 
illumtuating or heating purposes ; originally, and 
still chiefly, wCoAteo AS, but now IncluaiBg various 
artificial mixtures consisting chiefly of carburetted 
hydrogen, and distisiguished by defining words indi- 
cating the source from which they are obtained, as 

water-ms f oil ga^ 

The first experiments in the use of coal-gw for illuminaf 
tion are said to have been made by Dr. Clayton, rector of 
Crofton about z6^8 ; the jpmctical introduction of gas- 
lighting was due to &l«rdot:h 279»--i8o8, 

2794 COLMAN Br. Grim, RpiL Open* Drury Lam Tk. 32 
Our decorations f are] gossamer and gas. 21^ M ukoocr m 
RkiL Trans. XCVIlf. 224 The whole the rooms of this 
cotton mill . . and tte adjacent house of Mr, Lee, are 
lighted with the gas fiww je&i3 Bvton fmm xi, xxit, 
Here the kuaplighteFs isfuiaon Slowly distili’d into the 


glimmering glass (For in those daj's we had not got to 
gas). 1833 Ht. Martineau Loom 4- Lugger i. i. i© He 
turned on the gas in his back room to an unusual bright- 
ness. 2878 Huxley Pkysiogr. 39 As invisible as the air we 
breathe or the gas we burn, 

b. Coal Mining. Firedamp mixed with common 
air, the mixture involving a danger of explosion. 

2853 UuE Diet, Arts IL 223 Carburetted hydrogen gas 
which produces these dreadful explosions, is not explosive 
until it is united with a certain proportion of ordinary air.. 
Some coal mines supply a much greater quantity of gas 
than others, and these are commonly called ‘ fiery mines’. 

c. The hydrogen or coal-gas emplo}'cd to fill 
a balloon. Khofig, 

1792 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ep. to Ld. Macartney, Such 
Soldiers ! such rare generals 1 no Poltroons Swell’d by the 
MS of Courage to Balloons. 1793 M. Cutler in Life 
Jrnls, d" Corr. {i 838 ) II. 279 His gas is now pretty well 
expended, and he has descended into universal contempt, 
2800 T. J EFFERSON Writ. (1859) IV, 314 Their gass is nearly 
run out. 2872 Glaisher Trav, AiriL 42 The inflation of 
the balloon was proceeded with, aiui after three hours about 
60,000 feet of gas had passed in. 

d. Nitrous oxide gas, used as an ansesthetic, esp. 
by dentists* (Called also laughing gas.) 

2894 71 mes 22 Feb. 7/6 The deceased came to consult 
him with reference to having a tooth extracted with gas. 

e. Path. Vapour generated in the stomach or 
intestines. (So B*. gaz.) 

1882 Aixchin in Quabis Diet, Med. 369/1 All ilhsmelling 
ga^es and excreta may be, indeed, indicative of the progress 
of putrefaction lower down iii the canal. 

4 , A jet of gas, used to light a room, etc. ; a 
gas-light. Chiefly colloq. 

2872 Black A do. Phaeton v. 60 The gases were lit in the 
spacious coffee-room. 

Q. slang. [Cf. 3cy%-.3 Empty or boastful talk ; 
showy pretence, bombast ; humlmg, nonsense. 

2847 Porter Quarter Race, etc. 120 The boys said that 
was all gas to scare them off, 28^ Emerson Eng. Traits, 
Religion Wks. (Bohn) 1 1 . 102 Lord Shaftesbury calls the 
poor_thteve.s together, and reads sermons to them, and they 
call it ‘gas'. 1889 Globe 32 Oct. 4/4 (Faimer> It went on 
to state that the petitioner’s talk about a divorce was all 
gas, and made a further appointment. 

6 . atirib. and Comb. General relations; simple 
attrib., as gas-bubble, fire, fiame, -Jet, -lamp ; b, 
instrumental, m gas-lighting ; gas-charged, -laden, 
-lighted, -lit adjs, ; C. objective, as gas-lighter, 
-lighting* -maker, -making, -tester, -testing ; gas- 
detivering, -producing, -yielding adjs,; o., limi- 
tative, as gas-tight adj. 

2823 J. Baocock Dorn. Atnusem. 76 The "^gas-bubbles 
ascend. 2896 Daily News 1 May 2?i It is feared .. that 
none of the men will have survived their long imjarisonment 
in the *gas*charged workings. 1839--47 Todd Cycl, Anat. 
HI. 819/2 A tent *gas-deliyering tube, 2860 Piksse 
Chem. Wonders 57 In this ’“gas-fire diamonds may be 
burned, 2877 RusKm Fors Clav. Nil, 257 A sentence 
which . . ou..,ht to be blazoned, in letteus of stinking gas- 
fire, over the condemned cells of every felon’.s pri.son in 
Europe. 2825 Accum 7 'rmt, Gas-Light (ed. 2) 1 50 The great 
power of a *|:a.s-flame does not appear M hen we try small 
quantities of it. 2839 Ure Diet. Arts 1139 placed 

immediately ateve a row of *gas-jets. ^ 2884 Mrs. H. Ward 
Miss Bretkerton 62 Only a few gas-jets were left burning 
round a pillar. 2879 Miss Giberne Sum, Moon Stars 
(1880) 293 Sun and stars are sioHd burning bodies, sending 
their light through burning *gas-laden atmo.spheres. 2815 
Accum 7 rent. Gas-Light {vd. 2) 243 'Phe light of the parish 
*gas-lamps, is {etc.). 2823 Hvron Juan vn. xlvi, O’er whom 
Suwarrow shone bke a gas lamp. 2849 Cloooh Dipsyckus 
rx. 84 A.s the light of day enters Siime.. city ..shaming the 
gas lamps. 186a Llovo 7 'mmania xix. 47a The opulent 
city of Melbourne, .its pbte-glassed and gas-lighted shops. 
2874 Knight Did. Meek. 790/2 It . , is used as a *ga.s- 
lighter, by develojdng a spark over the burner, xZfB Penny 
CyeL XL 85/2 This was a hint which, .xnight have brought 
*gas-Iighting into operation a century earlier. 2839 Urb 
Diet, Arts 545 By the year 1822, gas-lighting in London 
had become the business of many public companies. 1874 
Knight Did. Mech. 952/a Devices for gas-lighting are 
matches [cicj. 2837 Lockhart ScoU xU, Passing from a 
*gas-Ut Kill into a room with wax candles. 2883 Black 
Shandon, Bells xii, He walked away down through the gas- 
lit streets to Fulham. 1839 l^roc. Inst. Civ Eng. 69 'i'his 
coke . . was of extreme disuse to the *'gas-makers. Ibid. 69 
I’he process of *ga.s-nuiking. 1895 V 'estm. Gaz. 31 Dec. 6/3 
Ix>thian producens of Caunel ’^gas-producing coal. 1893 
Dublin Rm. July 65a 1 ‘he need of an efficient *gas-tester. 
/bid. 654 l‘he fiame is then ready for *gas~te.sting. 2832 
Brew.ster Nat. .Uagiev. (1833) 109 A short tube move- 
able up and down within it, so as to he ’’^gas-tight. 1888 
Pall Mall G. 29 Oct. 9/1 To test the coal . . with respect to 
its ’*gas-yieldirig properties. 

V. Special comb. : gas-alarm, ati apparatus {d) to 
give warning of the presence of gas, lb) to give an 
alarm by means of a slight explosion of gas ; gas- 
apparatus. the apparatus used in tlie making of 
gas ; gas-batli, id) a bath heated by gas ; \b) (see 
quot.) ; gas-battsry, a voltaic battery which oper- 
ates by the inter-action of gases; gas-bellows (see 
quot.); gas-bill^ (a a bill in Parliament granting 
fxrwers to manufacture and supply gas for lighting 
purposes; {b ) an account rendered for gas consumed; 
gas-black, a pigment obtained by the burning of 
gas; gas-bleaching, *the oiKiration of bleaching 
by means of sulphur dioxide * {Cent. Diet.) ; gas- 
blower, a stream of gas from a coal-seam ; gas- 
boiler (see quot.) ; gas-bottle, {a) a retort ; {b) a 
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vessel (of iron') to bold compressed gas, ttsnally for 
ansestbetic or other medical purposes; gas-bracket 
■=Bbacket^/^. 4 ; gas-buoy, a buoy having one or 
snore chambers filled with gas to supply the lamp 
which it carries ; gas-burner (see Buknee 4) ; gas- 
carbon, -obamber (see quots.) ; gas-chandelier 
ss Gasbliee ; gas-check, a device used in ordnance 
to prevent escape of gas at the breech ; gas-coal, 
bituminous coal used in making gas ; gas-cock, a 
tap fitted to a gas-pipe; gas- coke, the residuum 
(chiefly carbon) of coal employed in gas-making; 
gas-company, a company formed to make gas and 
supply it to the public^ gas-condenser, an appa- 
ratus for freeing coal-gas from its tar; gas -de- 
tector, an instrument to indicate the presence of 
gas in mines ; gas-douolie (see quot.) ; gas-drain 
\Coal-minmg\ a heading for carrying off fire- 
damp ; gas -dregs, the refuse of gas-making ; gas- 
engine, an engine in which the motive power is 
obtained by the production or the rhythmical com- 
bustion and explosion of gas in a closed cylinder; 
gas-engineer, one engaged in the making of gas, or 
in regulating its supply (esp. in theatres) ; gas-fi ald, 
‘a region from which natural gas is obtained’ {Cent. 
Dici ^ ; gas-firing, a mode of firing a furnace so 
that the gaseous products of combustion are utilized 
as fuel; gas-fixture, *a bracket or gaselier for 
gas, including burner and stop-cock’ (Ogilvie) ; 
gas-float (see quot); gas-fiirnaee, (cz) a furnace 
for manufacturing gas; {h) a furnace heated by 
gas; gas-gauge (see quot.); gas-generator, an 
apparatus for the production of gas ; gas-globe, 
a globe of glass or porcelain used to shade a gas- 
light ; gas-governor, -gun, -harmonicon (see 
quots.) ; gas-heater, any apparatus in which gas 
is employed for heating purposes ; gas-holder, 
a vessel for storing coal-gas, a gasometer; gas- 
indicator, {a) a device for showing the pressure 
of gas ; {b) ^see quot.) ; gas-jar (see quot. 1842) ; 
gas-lantem, the glazed frame of a gas-lamp ; also, 
see quot. 1884 ? gas-lime, lime which has been 
used to purify coal-gas (it is used as a dressing for 
land) ; gas-liquor, -main (see quots.) ; gas-meter, 
an apparatus which registers the amount of gas 
consumed ; gas-microscope, one in which the 
object is illuminated by oxyhydrogen light ; gas- 
motor, a gas-engine; gas-oven (see quot.); gas- 
pendant, a gas-pipe susj>ended from the ceiling 
and fitted with one or more burners ; gas-pipe, 
{et) a pipe for conveying gas ; {b) jocular term for a 
gun of inferior quality ; {c) ^gas-drain ; ga^-plate, 
a steel disk, in the Krupp ^n, to receive the direct 
force of the powder-gases {Cent. Dict ^ ; gas-pro- 
ducer, -purifier, -range, -register, -regulator, 
-retort (see quots.) ; gas-ring, {d) a gas-check con- 
sisting of a thin perforated plate of metal; {b') a 
hollow iron ring with perforations or jets, supplied 
with gas from a pipe, and forming a kind of lamp 
or stove for heating a vessel placed above it ; gas- 
sand, sandstone yielding a natural gas; gas-ser- 
vice (see quot.) ; gas-spectrum, a spectrum formed 
from the rays of an incandescent gas ; gas-stocks, 
the capital of gas-companies as a means of invest- 
ment ; gas-stoker, one employed in the heating of 
gas-retorts; gas-stoking, the heating of gas-retorts; 
gas-stove, a stove in which the heat is supplied by 
gas ; gas-tap, a gas-cock; gas-tar, Coal-tae pro- 
duced in the manufacture of coal-gas ; hence gas- 
tar V. trans.y to coat with gas-tar ; gas thermo- 
meter, one in which a column of gas is used 
as the expanding medium; gas-tube, -tubing, 
narrow piping (of metal or india-rubber) for the 
transmission of gas ; gas-washer, an apparatus for 
removing the ammonia from gas ; gas-water, water 
through which coal-gas has passed to be purified ; 
gas-well, a boring in the earth, tapping a supply 
of natural gas ; gas-work, now gas-works, an 
establishment for the manufacture of coal-gas ; gas- 
worker, one employed in making gas. Also 
Gas-bag, Gas-fitter, Gas-fitting, Gas-light, 
Gas-man, Gas-plant, 

*874 Knight Diet. Mech. 945/1 Another *gas-alarm. . con- 
sists of a galvanic battery with a bell. i8o8 Murdoch in 
Phil, Trans, XCVIII. laS The cost of attendance upon 
candles would be as much, if not more, than upon the *gas 
apparatus. 1885 Syd. Soc, Lex.^ *Gas-baiky the exposure of 
the body to the influence of a gas. Ibid,^ *Oas-baitery^ a 
galvanic battery devised by Grove. 1874 Knight ZliV A 
946/2 *GaS‘bell<mSf a kindling device consisting of a hollow 
poker attached by a flexible tube with the gas-pipe. 18921 
Pall Mall G. 6 Dec. 6/2 I'he first *gas bill was passed m 
3809, 1883 R. Haldane Workshop Receipts n. 261/2 
A quicker way is to give the wood a coat of size and lamp- 
black, and then use *gas-black in your polish-rubber. 1839 
Urk Diet, Arts As soon as any di.strict has ceased to 
be dangerous by the exhaustion of the *gas-hlowers. 1884 
Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl 380/1 *Gas Boiler^ a form of 


steam-boiler in which coal gas is used as fuel. x8oo Henry 
Epii, Ckeni. {1808) 92 Introduce them into a small *gas-bottle 
or retort. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 45 Gas bottle, .in 
which gas may be generated, .sufficient to inflate a good size 
balloon. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. * Gas-bracket-, a 

branch proceeding from the wall, and having on its end 
a burner or burners. Bcientijic Amer. 18 Dec. 389/1 

Experimental acetylene *gas buoy for New York harbor. 
1815 in Phil, Mag. ii8i6) XLVII. 50 The *gas-burner and 
air-pipe . . may be united with the lantern by the .screw. 
1856 Emerson Eng, Traits, Ability Wks. (Bohn) II. 43 
Gas-burners are cheaper than daylight in numberless floors 
in the cities. 1876 EncycL Brit. V. 399/1 Coal-gas Chai coal, 
or *Gas-Carbon, is a dense and pure variety of charcoa. 1 . . 
which is deposited in the in.side of gas-retorts. 18S5 Eyd. 
Soe. Lex., * Gas-chamber, an apparatus used in microscopy 
for. .studying the action of diflerent gases on structures or 
organisms, xZz^ Blac^, Mag, XXIV. 636 The Festal Hall 
is .seen illuminated . . with its *gas-chandeliers. 1879 Man. 
Artillery Exerc. 14 The use of copper *gas checks . . gives 
an increase in muzzle velocity. 1880 Times 27 Dec. 9/4 
A co|)per gas check— which is used to prevent windage 
and give rotation to the projectile— is next attached to the 
shell, 1879 EncycL Brit. X. 88/2 I'he cannel coals . . are 
specially recognized as ‘‘“gas coal’. Prop. Inst. Civ. 

Eng. 188 Any leakage . . from a *gas-cock being inadver- 
tently left open. 1827 Faraday Chem. Manip, iv. 99 If 
common ^gas-coke be used in this furnace. 1817 ‘ Candidus' 
Observ. Gas-Lights 4g> lfthe*Gas Companies wish to extend 
the introduction of their lights. X8S3U re Diet. Artsl.&^(>)iy 
the use of the meter, gas companies .are enabled to reduce the 
price of gas. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek, ^yj/pPGas-contienser. 
1895 Daily News 5/3 If the electric light could be com- 

bined in a portable form with a *gas-d elector. 1885 Syd. 
Soc. Lex,, *Gas-doucke, the directing of a stream of gas to a 
part of the body. 1883 Gresley Gloss, Coal Mining, *Gas- 
drain. 1831 T. L. Peacock Crotchet Castle iZZi- 50 Mud, 
filth, *gas-dregs, lock-weirs, and the march of mind . . have 
mined the finery. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. 947 /a Tl'.e 
first *gas-engines were gunpowder engines. 1833 U re Diet . 
Arts!, 435 A good ^gas engineer will control the entire 
produce of his manufactory. 1879 EncycL Brit. IX. 844/2 
A more general remedy has been found in wliat is known as 
^gas-firing. 1897 Daily News 26 May 7/3 A *gas float 
is a species of beacon, shaped at the bottom like a ship, and 
carrying on a lofty pyramid the light, wliich isfed from a gas 
cylinder placed in the hull, 1874 Knight Diet. Mech, 955/1 
Croll's *gas-fumace , . has an upper series of 6 clay retorts. 
1879 EncycL Brit. IX. 844/2 Gas Furnaces. 1874 Knight 
Diet, Meek, 950/1 *Gas-gage, an instrument for ascertaining 
the pressure of gas. 1865 Proc. A mer, Phil. Soc, X. 9 Dr. 
Scheirz’s *gas-generator for puddling and heating furnaces. 
184a Francis Diet. A rts, etc. ^Gas Governor, a kind of gas- 
meter . . for equalizing the pressure of gas previous to its 
issuing from the gasometer. 1890 Anthony' s Photogr. Bull. 
III. 3^5 The observatory was well fitted with gas governors. 
*884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl. 388 *Gas-gun, a signaling 
device, consisting of the explosion of gases in a pipe. 1875 
EncycL Brit. I. 115/x * Gas harmonicon consists of a small 
flame of hydrogen or of coal gas, burning at the lower part 
of the interior of a glass tube, and giving out a very distinct 
note. ^ 1874 Knight Diet, Meek. 950/2 The *ga.s-heater is 
sometimes made to assume the forms of grate-bars or logs 
of wood. xSoa Warwick \nPhiL Mag. XIII. 256 Descrip- 
tion of an improved *gas holder, 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 552 
The upper floating cylinder [of a gasometer) called the gas- 
holder. 1884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl, 389/1 *Gas Indicator, 
a device specially intended to indicate the pre.sence of fire- 
damp in collieries. 184a Francis Diet. A rts, ate,, *Gas yars, 
glass jar.s for the holding of the gases during the progress 
of experiments, c 1865 J. Wylde in Circ. Sc. I. 304/1 The 
gas jars are made of various sizes. 1858 Simmonds Diet. 
Tredie, ^Gas-lantem maker. *884 Knight Diet, Mech. 
Suppl. 389/1 Lantern, the Parisian ‘ phai-e ’ burner. 
1833 Diet. Arts I. 435 Foul *gas-lime or refuse, is 
somewhat more complex, x88a Garden 1 Apr. 219/1 Any 
strong smelling preparation spread over the ground will 
be found very u.seful, such as gas-lime. 1842 Francis Diet. 
Arts, etc., *Gas Liquor. 1885 Syd, Soc. Lex,, Gas-liquor, 
the ammoniacal liquid contained in the condensing ap- 
paratus of gas-works. xSipi Accum Descr, Mannf, Coal 
Gas 243 All *gas mains laid in public streets should be 
placed [etc.]. 1842 Francis Diet, Arts, etc., Gas main, the 
princip^ pipes which conduct the gas from the gas works to 
the places where it is to be consumed. 1813 Specif. Clegg's 
Patent No. 3968 Another part of my invention is a gau^e 
or rotative *gas-meter, 1W7 Thomson & 1 'ait Nat. Phil. 
I. I. § 414 The train of whed-work in a gas-meter counts 
the number of revolutions of the main shaft. 1837 Dickens 
Pickwick xxxiv, * A pair of patent double million magni- 
fyin’ ^'gas microscopes of hextra power.’ 1871 tr. Schellen's 
Spectr. Anal. yx. 20 The oxyhydrogen light and the mag- 
nesium light are employed . . in the gas microscope. 1882 
Maier tr. HospHalieFs Electricity \y. 264 ‘*’Gas motors.. 
have rendered electric lighting economical. 1884 Knight 
Diet, Mech. Suppl. 390/1 *Gas oven, one heated by gas jets. 
*896 Cor FIELD Dis. ^ Defect. Sanit. 30 Basement rooms 
with gas-brackets or *gas-pendants in them. 1815 Accum 
Treat. Gas-Light (ed. 2I 155 I'he *gas-pipe communicating 
with the burner. 1839 Ure Diet, Arts 1271 He could con- 
fine .. all the vitiated current to a mere gas-pipe or drift. 
1883 Daily Tel, 9 July 5/7 The old Snider— the despair- 
brewing gaspipe of our Volunteer.s. i8w Mary Kingsley 
W. Africa 238 ITiese guns are not the * gas-pipes’ I have 
seen up north. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., *Gas-pro- 
ducer, a furnace in which combustible gas is produced, to 
be used as fuel in another furnace, 1842 Francis Diet, 
Arts, etc., *Gas purifier ^ a, vessel into which the coal gas 
enters from the retorts, .intended to deprive the impure gas 
of its sulphuretted hydrogen. 1884 Knight Diet. Mech, 
Suppl. 391 *Gas-range,^ a form of cooking-stove heated by gas- 
jets. 1842 Francis Diet. A rts, eXc-^Gas Register is a simple 
instrument for indicating and registering the impurities of 
coal gas. *874 Knight Diet. Blech, Gas-register, an 
instrument by which the pressure of gas is indicated and re- 
corded. 1840 Proc. Inst, Civ. Eng. 6r A new *Gas Regulator 
. . to regulate the supply of gas to burners. X839 Ibid, 69 The 
incrustation on the interior of a *gas retort. 1842 Francis 
Did. Arte, etc.. Goat Retort, a vessel used^ for holding the 
coal or other material of which gas of any kind is to be made. 
x88o Daily Tel. 23 Dec., A *gas ring at the joint has been 


found . . to prevent the escape of the powder gases on dis- 
charge [of the gun). 18. . Amer, Tml. Sc. Ser. in. XXVI. 
309 (Cent.) The Sfieffieid *gas-.sand, the lowest in Warren 
Co., is of Chemung age. Ogilvie, *Gas service, gas- 

fittings or fixtures, 1871 tr. Schellen's Spectr. Anal, xxiii. 
76 A spectrum of bright lines, or a *gas-spectrum, 31893 
Daily Nenvs ig July 9/1 Several *gas stocks liave iinpraved. 
1889 /bid. s Dec. 6/2 Threatened strike of *gas stokei's. 
1889 Times (weekly ed.) 13^ Dec. 3/2 I’o supply 1,000 sol- 
diers to be taught ^gas-stoking. 1852 /yoc, Inst. Civ, Eng. 
477 A small portable asbestos *ga.s-stove for heating apart- 
ments. tZgq West m, Gaz, 18 Feb. lo/i Mr. Green met his 
death through the *gas-tap being too loose. 1:842 Johnson 
Farmer's EncycL s.v. Gas- Works, *Gz.s Tar. This .sub- 
stance being .. employed veiy commonly as a paint, has 
not been used as a manure to any extent. 1848 Hardy 
in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. No. 6. 321 Ga.s-tar is pre- 
ferable as it leaves a strong - . odour. 1S80 Sir W. Thom- 
son in EncycL Brit. XL 574 '! We have accordingly de- 
signed a constant-pressure *gas thermometer. 1815 Accum 
Treat. Gas-Light <ed. 2) 156 The *gas-tube enters through 
one of the claw-feet of the pedestal. 1880 C. R. Markham 
Pertev. Bark 443 India-rubber is necesspy, too .. for hose, 
■’^gas-tubing, and innumerable domestic purposes. 1874 
Knight Diet. Mech. g^S Mr. CrolI,an English gas-engineer, 
is credited with the invention of the *gaS“Washer now in use. 
1848 Hardy in /^roc. Berm. Nat. Club II. No. 6. 338 Water- 
ings., of weak *gas- water.. would, .be u.seful applications. 
1847 in Proc, Amer. Phil. Soc. IV. 366 An account of the 
inflammable *Gas- wells on the banks of the Kanawha river, 
xZ^'^/'ublic opinion 9 Jan, 44/1 The latest revelation of our 
subterranean trea.sures [isj the natural gas wells, 1819 Accum 
Descr. Manuf. Coal Gas title-p., Plans of the most im- 
proved sorts of apparatus now employed at the *Gas Works 
in London. 1863 Lyell Antiq. /Sian 43 In one part of 
the modern delta . . a large excavation has been made for 
gas-works. 1898 Pall /flail Mag. Jan. 120 The water .. 
smelt like the iee-side of a gas works. 1889 Daily News 
5 Dec. 5/2 We are probably on the eve of a strike of *gas- 
workers in South London. 


Gas (g£es), V. Inflected gassing, gassed, [f. 
prec.] 

1. trans. a. To supply with gas. b. To light 
up (theatre scenes) with gas. colloq. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 9 Dec. 4 The District trains are now 
‘gassed’ only once a day. 1888 Scribner's Blag. Oct. 
452/1 To ‘gas’ this act is an exceedingly difficult problem, 
for. .a great variety of light-efl'ects are introduced. 

2. To pass thread or textile fabric) through 
a gas-flame, in order to remove superfluous fibres. 

1839 Smiles Self-Help iv. 11860) 91 I'he process of gassing 
lace and the bleaching of starch. 2890 Prosser in Diet. 
Nat. Biog. XXIV. 87/2 He [S. Hall) took out patents in 
1817 and 1823 for ‘gas.sing’ lace and net. 

8 . To impregnate (slaked lime) with chlorine, in 
the manufacture of bleach ing-powder. 

1880 [see Gassed, Gassing, below). 

4. be gassed : to be poisoned by a gas, 

x^g L'‘pooi Daily Post 19 Mar. 523/7 ‘Gassed’ was the 
term used in the india-rubber Imsiness, and it meant dazed, 
1896 Weslm. Gaz. 6 Feb. 5/2 A man. .shouted,. that he was 
‘gassed ’ (poisoned by the sulphuretted hydrogen gas), 

6 . slang. (Cf. Gas sb. 5 .) a. trans. To deceive 
or impose upon by talking * gas Only U,S. 

1847 . 9 ^. Williams Coll. 72 (Hall College JVds.) Found 
that Fairspeech only wanted to ‘gas’ me, which he did 
pretty effectually. :c888 Scribner’s Blag, Aug. 219 But in 
all the rest, he’.s gassin’ you. 

b. intr. To indulge in * gas’ or empty talk ; to 
vapour, to talk idly or boastfully. 

1873 Ckamh. yml. 25 Sept. 610 To ‘gas’ is to talk only 
for the purpose of prolonging a debate. *878 Besant & 
'B.icx.By Celia's Arbour xMv, 1 he half dozen who went across 
to the States to gas about their victory, *893 R. Kipling 
Blany Invent. 38 I’m ’fraid I’ve been gassing awf’ly, sir. 

Hence Gassed ppl, a., Ga’ssing vbl, sb. 

1872 Lond. Figaro^ 14 Dec. (Farmer), There is no good to 
be got out of gassing about rallying around standards, 
uniting as one man to resist, etc. 1880 Lomas A/kali Trade 
279 Through them [manholes) samples of the bleaching 
powder can be withdrawn, and cognisance taken of the 
progress of the ‘ga.s.sing* operation. Ibid. 280 That no 
gas, or damp, gassed matei'ial shall effect a lodgement. 
1886 Pall hi all G. g Dec., The ‘gassing’ of such a train 
would occupy ten minutes. 1^3 Wesifn. Gaz. 13 Nov. 7/3 
The gassing process in silk mills is. .very injurious to health. 


Gasalier, var, Gaseliek. 

Ga*s-ba:g'. 

1. A bag in which gas is kept for use. 

1827 Faraday Chem. Manip. xv. 353 Gas-bags are made 
of oiled silk, c 1865 J- Wylde in Circ. Sc. I, 194 2 Gaso- 
meters or gas-bags. 1871 tr- SchelletCs Spectr. Anal. 17 
■ Gas-bag for oxygen or hydrogen. 

2. An inflated bag used to plug a gas-main during 
repairs or alterations. 

1884 in Knight Diet. Blech. Suppl. 

3. A flat circular bag of gas-light material serving 
to keep a stock of gas for a gas-engine. 

4. An empty talker, a * windbag”. 

*889 Referee 6 Jan. 1/4 That great gas-bag of modem 
days, John L. Sullivan. 18^ Ch. Times x6 Mar. 302 One 
who will prove a better guide to national eminence than 
the gas-bags who trade upon their weakest characteristics. 

Gascogne, Gascoi(g)ne, obs. ff. Gascw. 

Gaseoign, obs. form of Gaskin. 

Gascoignader, obs. form of Gasconadee. 

t Gascoigny. Obs. rartr^K [cf. F. Gascogne 
Gascony.] App. used for : Gasconading spirit. 

17S4 G. Washington Lett. Writ, i88g I. 84 The summons 
is so insolent, and .savours so much of gascoigny. 

Gascon (gse^sk^n), sb. Forms : a. 4 Gascoun, 
6 Gasoone, 7-8 Gasooon, 6 , 8 ~ Gascon. A 5 
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Gaskin, 6 Ga^kyn, -qnine, 7 Gascogne, -coine, 
-coyne, 7-8 Gascoigne, 7, 9 Gascoygne. [a. F. 
Gascon ; the B forms seem to be influenced by 
Gascogne Gascony, or tkrived from the attributi¥e 
use Gi this; cf., however, the OF. Gascuim 
(:■— pop. I.at, type •onius)^ 

The name is identical with L. VmcOf Vmscanes^ whence 
Basque.] . ^ ■ 

1 . A native of Gascony, a former province in 
south-western France. 

V. 237s Bakbour Brucs x. 325 Schlr Peris Lumhard, a 
Gascoun, 1687 fsee GasconismJ. 170^ Tntier No. 126 P4 
A. young Coquet Widow in France having been followed by 
a Gascon of Quality who [etc.]. 

p, 1603 Fi-Orio Montaigne n. viii. (1632) 214, I have seen 
diverse so inured to that vice [stealing] that.. they would., 
steak ^such things, as they would restore again. I am a 
Gascoine, and there is no vice wherein i have less skill, 
1608 In CVi. ^ Times yas, / (1849) L 78 There be Soo Gas- 
coignes at jDieppe, attending passage for Holland. 

2 . One who resembles a Gascon in character ; a 
braggart, boaster (the natives of Gascony being 
notorious as such). 

«i77i Smollett Song’ in Anderson Bni. Poeis (1795) X. 
959 T A peacock in pride, in grimace a baboon. In courage 
a hi id, in conceit a Gascoon. 2814 Sir R. Wn.sON Prtv, 
Diary I [.345 He was exceedinglypnterestingj very candid* 
and by no means a Gascon for himself or his brethren in 
arms. sSaS Scott Diary 29 Ang. in Lockhart^ They [the 
Irish] are the Gascons of Britain. 2836 W, Astoria 

I- 66 The Canadians especially, who . , have a considerable 
dash of the gascon, were buoyant and boastful, and great 
braggarts as to the future. 1867 J. W. HaLKS in Furniv. 
Percy Folio MS. I. 58 Here . . the King of Cornwall plays 
the gascon, not the King of Little Britain. 

3 . attrib. QX adj. Pertaining to Gascony, f For- 
merly the designation of a kind of wine. 

«. ? <2 1550 P'reiris 0/ Berivik 258 in DnnbaPs Poems 290 
Thay haUl aue gallone full of Gascone wyne. 1381 Ace.-Ba. 

IVray m Antiquary XXXII. rij Omt dosse* brode 
gascon lace, iijr, iiiji/. ; and ij dosse’ narow gascon lace, vs. 
1849 James Woodman ii, She did not aitogether dislike a 
moderate portion of Gascon wine. 

1488 Acta Doin. Cone, 11839) 97/2 A pip of Gaskin 
wyne, xxj lb. 2356 Nottingham Rec. IV, 113 For sellyng 
of Gaskyn wyne . . aboue the Statute. 1638 Baker tr. 
Balzads (Vol. 1 1 ) 82 Bemg a Gascogne Doctour. 176$ 
Sterhe Tr. S handy 102 *Twa» a Gascoigne 

rmmdelay. Vioa ta Joia 1 

4 . eUzpt. for f a. Gascon wine {obs .) ; b, Gascon 
dialect. 

2630 J. Tavixus (Water P.) Whs. in. 65 No Gascoygne, 
Orleance, or the Chrystall Sherrant, Nor Rhenish from the 
Rheiue would be apparant. 1823 A. Brucr Life Alex. 
MorusW. 14 Because they do not speak Gascon in Touraine. 
2860 Alii ’ear Round No. 68. 420 The Basque and Bearnais 
along the Western Pyrenees, the Gascon throughout the 
regions of the l.ande.s [etc.]. 

'^^SCOSiade sh. Also 8 gasoon- 

nade. [a, F. gasconnade : see prec. and -abe.] 
Extravagant boasting; vain -glorious fiction. 

1709 Steele TatlerldQ. 2x5 ? 5 That Figure of Speech 
which is commonly distinguish'd by the Name of Gasconade. 
2748 Smollett Rod, Rand. xHy. (1804) 2S7 He recounted 
his victory with many exaggerations and gasconades, 2776 
J, Q. Adams iChs, (1854! IX. 400 Ihe reports of fifty-five 
thousand men coming against us, are chiefly ministerial 
gasconade. 2818 Svo. Smith Whs. (xSso) 1 . 244 ^2 In their 
mdeisraa upon American gasconade, they forget that vulgar 
people of all countries are fuil of gasconade. 2874 Gskeh 
Sh^l JlisL X. § 2. 736 The occasional gasconade of the 
young soldier of thirty-three. 

aitrik 2842 Lever C. CfMalley K. ®6i The gasconade 
tone of the Frenchman would peep through. 
Qasconade (g»k/»/‘‘d), ti. {t prec. Cf* F. 
^coHtmr.'l intr» To iodaige ia gasconades ; to 
boast extravagantly. 

27*7 B0VICI jyief. Angl.^Fr.^ To Gasconade, ^rVir des 
CasconmekUs. *778 J. Q. Aoams in Fam. Deii, (1876) 352 
The English reproach the French with gasconade, but they 
never gasconaded a» the Engikh do now, *813 Sm R. 
WiLSOM Prkh Diary 1 1 . 442, I should hope that he was 
gasajuatling a little when he S'poke to the officers, 2833 
C. I*. Brace Home Lifi Gervmmy 239 Though under 
a severe temptation 1 did »o€ gascoimde, and they all 
listened courteously, ^ . 

Hence G^ooaa'dtegr vbL sk (also allrtk) and 
///. a. Also Il«4ioow4er, a braggart,, boaster. 

2745 Mag, kn/t Hotwithrtaadiug their gasoewadmg 

ia the Chiledonkn Mercury, &e, the number m the mbels 
d««s not exceed six thou»«tl, *«3 Oid^ New /le/rwif 63 
But then them Gasopignaders . * Your Ijtnas awd lives woo'd 
have, 270 in Scots 3 fag, Apr. *98/2 A monument , , with 
a gasconading inseriptioiL X 7 m A ToP» Mxam/. Frames 
(ea, 3) tip Tneir gstwconadiiif decree of war. .is an effort of 
despair, *8)14 Miss Mitfoio W/Ar/ir Ser. h 274 Ihe 
ii people.. mw,w have lnoeni braggw bora— a whole parish 
of gafsconaAlers, *%S OtMsmo SMtM States 30a The gm* 
ewading motititebank who was elected governor, 
TfiACK88AV Firgim. IL 337 We are in the habit; of kuglikg 
at our Freadh ne^hkwni for boastiuyg, gasconading:, and m 
forth. 

0 $s, mra-\ [Fseudo-Sp. : mt 
-Ami mixAxmAmsk 

2^09 W, Irvwig Vt. 11 (1849) ^ Alt his auditors 

knew them to immdwmt and outrageoms gm- 

0a»0Oniiwa [£ « prec. +yiS3i. 

F* gmmfdtms means only * a Gascon p^ulkrity of 
speech *.] A spirit of boastfulness or vaunting. 
|*<% Mrwifc Gi. Fr, Dicat, % Gmsemimm . . a 'Gkwwiwm, or 
OwKKxps E*pi«sdoa.l *®ey Pii* Smirm Jfiwkit* 1, 


(i8ip) 2 As I conceive him much of a hypocrite, and p<^ 
sessing great gasconism, I am happy he was not chosen lor 
my voyage. 2822 Blaciouf. Mag. XII. 444 The old maestro 
. . was not devoid of a mixture of gasconisuu 

Gasooon, obs. form of Gascon. 

Gascoyne, obs. form of Gaskin Gascon. 

|{ Gascromh, gascrome. Incorrect forms of 

CaSC’HEOM. 

1822 Scott Pirate xiv, Even the savage Highlandmen . . 
can make more work . . with their gascromh, or whatever 
they caJl it. 1846 Worcester (citing Genii. Mag.), 6W- 
crome. 

Gase, north, var. goes (see Go) ; obs. f. Gaze v. 
Gaseity (gsesriti). [f, Gase-obs + -ity (see 
quot. 1852). Cf. Gazity.] Gaseous character; 
the state or condition of being a gas. 

2832 Roget Thesaurus Introd. 22 note, I. .having framed 
from the adjectives irrelative . . and gduous, the abstract 
nouns irrelation . .and gaseity. 2864 A ihenseum No. 2929. 
500/3 Characteristic of gaseity. 2870 Proctor Other Worlds 
xii. 281 Some of these objects give the bright line spectrum 
indicative of gaseity. 

Gaselier (gajselF*r). Also gasalier. [LGas sk 
after Chanbeueb. The older name was gas- 
chandelier \ see Gas sh. 7.] An omaramtal 
frame to hold a number of gas-burners, nsuaiiy hung 
from the ceiling of a room. 

1849 Times 29 Aug. s/S Above the orchentra hangs a 
circular gaselier formed of .several small cheks of gas 
burners. 1880 Ouida Moths II. 32 The gilded gaseliers 
were glowing with light. 

Gaseline, var. Gasolene* 
t Gaseiaient, Obs. [var. of Casement, f. Gaze, 
by pofiular etymology.] 

2628 Wither Brit. Rememh. iv. 413 None to their closed 
wickets made repaire ; Theur empty gasemenis gai>ed wide 
for ayre. 

Gaseo’sity. rare-^. [f. ^gaseose adj. (« 
Gaseous: see - 08 e) + “1ty.] ^Gasbity. 

2802-12 Behtham Rationale Jnd, Evid, (2827) HI. 320 
Solidity, Hquidity.and gaseosity. Ibid, 327 In their several 
sta£e.s of solidity, liquidity, and gascosity. 

Gaseous (gm’sihs, gr^’s^bsl, a. Alsop gazeoms. 
[f. Gab sk + -Eoim ; cf Gazoos and F. gazeuxf\ 

1. Having the nature, or in the condition, of ga.s. 

2799 Med, ymi. I. 172 When it is exhibited to the senses 

in a gaseous state, it is then termed oxygenous gas. 2804 
C. B. Brows* tr. Tolney's Virw Soil U, S. 237 The sudden 
api>earance of fever . . may be owing to the action of some 
gazeotts principle on the fluid which pervades the nerves. 
rx86o Faraday Forces Nat. iii. 85 Bodies in what we call 
the vaporous, or the gaseous state, are always perfectly 
transparent. 2878 Huxley Pkysiogr. 290 As.sociated with 
the steam are various gaseous exhalations. 

1834 Landos I mag. Cmv, (1846) II. a38/a A word of 
honour is but the ga.seous and volatile part of honour, which 
would blow up a true Frenchman if he tried to retain it 
within him. 1879 Geo. Eliot Theo. Suck iv. 94 His gaseous, 
inimitably expansive conceit. 

2. K«lating to gatses. 

2805 W. Taylor in Ann- Rev. III. 522 The father of the 
gazeous philosophy [ Priestley]. 

Gaser, obs. lorm of Gazeb, 

Gaseyu. Also gayseyn. [cf. OF. gaisse 
marsh (dial, gasse pool of water), gac:ek gcuMel, 
gapiel marsh.] Marshy ground. 

c 2420 Pallad. on Husk i. 36 l*he watxr out of gaseyn 
\Bodl. MS, gayseyn; L. lttcnna)i or of my re Be not 
ybrought. 

Ga*S-fi:tter- A tradesman or workman en- 
gaged in fitting up buildings with tbe apparatus 
necessary for the use of gas. 

28^ SiMMONUS Diri. Trade., Gashfiiier, a workman who 
lays on pip^ and flt.s burners for gas. 1863 P. Barry Dock- 
yard Econ. 83 I'he bricklayer, the carq^nter, the plumber, 
the gasitter, &c. 2883 tnsir. Census Clerks 53 Gas fitter. 

L a. Chiefly //. Tire apparatus (pipes, brackets, 
etc.) required for the employment of gas in a 
building, b. The action or occupation of fixing 
gas-appliances in a building. 

I? 2863 Letheby in Circ. Sc. 1 . iWr No one k allowed to 
make use of hi« g.is-fitting» until the gas-fitter has tested 
their soundness. 2^3 Ef^. Hlmir. Mag, Hov, 89/2 Gas- 
fittings go from Birmingham all over the Globe. 

2. pts-fiUmg irade, 

^2893 Daily News 6 Mar. 7/4 The gseffitting trade coa- 
tlnties dull ' : - 

Gasb, Cg£uJ), Also 6 gash©. [Later form 
of Gabs® sk Garse Mid ga^ are given side by 
side la Levins (quot. 1570), and Palsgrave has the 
intermediate form garsske, llie change may have 
been helped by the analogy of $lmk and similar 
words*] 

1 * A cut, slash or wound, relatively long and 
deep, made in the flesh ; a cleft In any object, such 
as would be made by a sMiing cut 
*348 0 OAIX, fttc, Krmm, Peer, Luke xMw ^ Touche owl 
banale ye my syde, it hath the ^he of the spesare. iS$S W, 
Watrswam Fwrdle 293 Firste,with hits kmfc he 

maketh in it a gasbe rimndc aboute in a circle, vadre the 
easm *363 SACfCViti.® imduci, Mirr. Mag,^ Ivii, Ihere 
hwnge hii targe wkh gathca depeand wyde, *370 Levins 
MimniF 3a''*4 A gam or gasdm, imisfem, 2373 J, Still 
Gamm, Lmrtm L li. m Bo&ey.G. Pi, It 9 By the maiwft, 
here k a pdfee, a shamefull hole inctoade And one styteh 
tewtt funkr, a wan may thmste in his bernks. s^km Hollano 


GASH, 


Pliny The same excessiue humor is let out. of Fig 
trees by meanes of certaine light slits or gashes made in the 
barke. 2667 Milton P. L. vi. 331 From the gash A stream' 
of N ectarous humor issuing flowM iSanguin, such as Celestial 
Spirits may bleed. 2706-7 Farquhar Beaux* Sirat, v, iv^ 
Wks. (Rtldg.) 664 j'a Let me see your arm . . O me ! an ugly 
Gash upon my Word. 1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I, nf;’ 
vii . 397 He at kngt:li received a mortal gash. 2878 Bhowmino 
La Saisiaz 7 Scarce enough to heal and coat with amber 
gum the sl(,*e-tree’s gash. 2886 M. F, Shkloon tr. Flauberfs 
Salammbb 8 I'hrough his tattered tunic could be seen on! 
hk shoulders the weals of long ga.shes. 

transf. andyf^. 2642 Milton Ch, Govt. i. vi, Instead of 
healing up the gashes of the Church , .fall to gore one another 
with their sharpe spires 2643 ™ Ihrorce it. xvii, Who hath 
taught you to mangle thus, and make more gashes in the 
mjserie.s of a blamelesse creature' ■ 2894 Fknn In Alpine 
P’ alley 1. 29 'I'his wretclied deep gash in a hideous Swiss 
mountain. , 

b. The act of making such a cut. 

1839 Hqoo Eugene Aram xv, Two sudden blows with a 
ragged stick And one w-ith a heavy stone, One hurried gash' 
with a hasty knife, And then the deed was done. 28531 
Kane Grinnell Exped, 1 , 11856) 483 With a knowing gash 
of his knife, he makes a hole in the' under jaw of the seal 

2. U.S, slang. The mouth. 

1852 Mrs. Stowe I'ncle 7 om\' C, xxxviii, Shut your old 
black ga.sh, and get along in with you. 2878 — l^ogannc P, 
xiv, 122 F-/ Zeph Higgins w'ould je.st shet up his gash in 
town-nieetin', tliat air school-house could lie moved fast 
enough. 

t3, allrib,, gash-lohed adj. ; also gaslx-veiii 
A ustralidh Mining oN-cF.. iSfiq'i. 

2846 I>ANA Zooph. ii848) 122 The margin, of the base is 
. . entire, undulating, gash-Iol>ed. 1869 R, B. Smyth: 
Gold/. Victoria 612 iiash-vein., a wedge or V shaped vein.' 
1872 Raymond Slaiist. Mines Iff Mining ^iCg I’he almost 
incretlible number of small ga«-h-veins ui the slates and 
greenstone have prol>ably furnished most of the gold. ; 

Gaslx sk'-^ Sc. [1 rol). a transf, stnse of 

gash ‘ a projection of the under jaw ' (Jam.), whence 
Gash-gabbit ; cf. Gash ‘Prattle’, ‘perl 

laugiiage *. To set ttp one's gash, ‘ to talk pertly^ 
give an insolent reply ’ (Jam. . . 

2810 Cock's .Simple Sitains 135 (Jam.) Wad ye set up 
your gash, nae faut, Ve crust ie ftml-rnou'd tyke. 2813 Vf, 
Bkatue I ruils Time Tarings ^,2872^ 43 Wi this the wife 
sets uj) her gash, ■ 

Gash (ga j), Since i6th c. only Sc. p back-^ 

formation from Gashfui a. or Gashj.y a. (but 
recorded earlier than these).] Dismal in appear- 


ance. ’ 

2^89 Grkenb Tullks Lm>e{\(xxf. Fiij, Hk friends, .noting 
..his sodaiiie starts, Iris gash lookes and liis abrupt answerer 
judged the extremitie of his .sickne.Hse had [etc.]. 2590 

('abler 0/ Can terburk 71 He looked wan and gash. aT774l 
Ferguson Poems (2785) 235 'I'he day looks gash, toot -off 
your horn, Nor tare yae strae abrmt tiie morn. 2824 Scott 
Redgmmtkt Let. xi, Hk face looked as gash and ghastly 
as Satan's. 2862 Ramsay Remin. Ser. n. 42 * What gars the 
laird ofGarskadden Ink sae ‘Ou', say.s his neigW 

brnir. .‘ Garskadden's l>een wi' his Maker these twa hours *t 
2864 J. Brown yohm Leech, etc. (2882) i The French nun 
- , who was observed by her sisters to sit suddenly still and 
lotik very ‘gash ' dike the I,aird of Gars>caddcn). 

Gash (rsxJ), afi Sc. [cf. Gash sk'^ and v.^ ' 

1 . Talkative, locjuacious- 

2722 Ramsay Ode to Ike Fk — iv, It [claret] makes a man 
batth gj^h and bauld. 

2. qiiasi-rtife. i* luently, loquaciously. 

27x2 Ramsay Elegy F. Bimie it, To see his snowt, to, 
hear him play And gab sae gash. 

Gasll.(ga‘J),«.Ji Sc, [Of obscure origin: perh.a 
corruption of sageudons, in Sc. pronunc. (saga'Jas).] 

1 . Sagacious, wise. ! 

2706 in J. Watson Collect. Poems 1. 69, I Wily, WHltty w'as, 
and Gash, With my auld felni packy Pash. 1732 Ramsay 
Poems, Gloss., Gash, solid, sagacious. 2788 Burns Twa 
Dogs 29 He was a ga,sh an' faithfu' tyke. 

2 . Having an air of wisdom, dignity, or self^ 


importance, 

2826 J. ‘Wilson Koct. Amhr. Wks. 1855 I. 193 Hae I been 
sittin wi’ specs all the aficnu on ? You have, Jaine.s, and very 
gash you have loiiked. 1858 M, Fort'eous Souter yohnny 
It He was a gash, wee fodgel body Stoc^d on his shanks 
baith tight an’ steady. 

3, Well-dressed and dignified, ^ ^ ^ , 

27% Burks Holy Fair S5 Here farmers gash, in ridia 

graith, Gaed hoddin by their cotters. Ibid. ao8 In comes 
a gaucie, gash Guidwife. i5«8 R, Galloway Poeuns in 
And gjuh they thought such country-roan. 

4 . In adverbial itse; Trimly, neatly, so as to have 

a gocKl appearance* 

x»e6 A. PouGLAS Pmms 247 The saft o'en cakes, m mony 
stack, Are set in order rarely, Fu' gash this night, , 

GmIi Cgse'J), V, ^ Also 6 gasL©, gassli, gaysLe^ 
[For earlier Gaesb; df* Gash 

1. Imm, I 0 cut,, slash or wound (the body). 

2570 L«vms Mmip, 35^8 To Oaslie, incidere. 26^ 
Hsvwixm Mmg, ?Vw». 11, Wfcs. 1874 IV, 40 This mumerea 
Olwt appeared His body s»ht, and all ore-stucke with 
wounds. liSj^ Termes m ia Ley «. v, Jiammingj Ihe 
custoroe ■was. .i» cut or gash Dogs m the hammes, 27257** 
Pore Hiad iv. 627 'Fhen sudden waved his flaming falchion 
HWi0d, And fMhd his belly with a ghastly 'wound. 28^ 
Bvson Siege Cw. xxxii, with barbarous blow’s they gash 
tlie dead. Kane ArcL SxpL 1 , xxiii. 396 After skin- 
ning the old mm they ^«h©d its body. 2878 Bosw. Smith 
Carlkp^ 30 H» wowhippers gashed and mutilated them> 
»«Ivw in t&ear religibus fremiy. ‘ 

»*%4 TiLMWiSOM Serm, “Wips. 2738 L ii. 34 ij 
a feiswi itwtwtmeat, »wl eiery erne can cut and gaA ivilai tt-, 
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but to carve a beautiful image and to polish it requires 
great art and dexterity. 

b. To cut or tear asunder, {nonee-ttse^ 

1S84 Tennyson Becket i. i, O Herbert, here I gash myself 
asunder from the King, Tho' leaving each a wound, 

2 . To make a cut or deep slash in any material 
object. (Chiefly in pa. pple.) 

156a [see Gashing sk.}. 2577 tr. BtiUingeds Decades 

(1592) 239 And to what ende doe wee iagge and gash thegar- 
mentes? 1847 Disraeli Tancred v. ii, They filled the 
stomachs of the animals with lemons gashed with their 
daggers. 

transf. 287a C. King Mouniain. Sierra Nev.'xx.. 204 Afar 
to the west lay the rolling plateau gashed with caifons. 

3 . intr. To open in a gash. 

c 2750 Shenstone Eleg.TKxix. 67 To .see my limbs the felon’s 
gripe obey? To see them gash beneath the daring steel? 

Hence G-a’sking* 'vbl. sb. and ppl.a. AlsoGa ’slier, 
one who gashes or cuts. rare‘^^. 

1562 Turner Herbal it. 84 There may be taken out of the 
stafke and roote both a iuice by gas.shyng and an other by 
pressyng. 1598 Florio, Inciscre, . . a ga.sher, a lancer, 
a grauer or cutter. 18^ M, Scorr Cruise Midge (1863) 109 
The clear axe . . fell twice in heavy gashing thumps. 1888 
T. Inglis 'J'eni Life in Tiger Land x. x6x With swift cutting 
blows of the cruel, gashing tusks. 

Gask (gsejij Sc. [Perh. f. ^as/i projecting 
under-jaw; see Gash Cf. aL:o Gash zz.^J zn/r. 
To talk, converse, gossip, 
a 1274 Fergusson Teems (1845) IL 104 The couthy cracks 
begin whan supper’s owre, The cheering bicker gars them 
glibly gash. 178s Burns Hallmveen xi, She lea’es them 
gashin at their cracks, An’ slips out by hersel. 

Hence Ga'shing ppl. a. 

1819 W. I'ennant Papistry Slarm''d{i8sti) 12 Crall town 
was up wi' gashin’ gabs; Wabsters, throu’ zeal, forgat 
their wab.s. 

Gasked. ppl. a. [f. Gash v.^ + -m] 
fa. Produced by gashing b. Slashed or 

cut ; having large rents or openings ; spec, in Bot. 
(see quot, 1793) ; also in. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens i. Ixxiii. 109 1 ’he leaiies be long, hearie, 
and grayish, snipt and cut rounde aboute, but nothing so 
much or so deepely gaysht, as the two others. 1605 Shake. 
Macb. II, iii. 119 Hi.s gasmd Stabs look’d like a Breach in 
Nature. 1^1 Milton 1851) 194 Your dissever’d 

priuciple.s were but like the mangl’d pieces of a gash’t Ser- 
pent. 165a Culpepper Eng. Physic. 39 Those that follow 
are gashed in on both side.s of the leaves. ^ 1657 W. Coles 
Adam in Edm cvL 149 With broad grayish tough leave.s 
diversly folded, crumpled, and gashed^in on the edges. 2793 
Martyn Lang. Bot.f Gashed leaf i^Folium incisum s. dis* 
secium\ having the sections or divisions usually determinate 
in their number ; or at least more so than in the Laciniate 
leaf. The Ga.shed differs from the Cleft leaf (jissum) ia 
having the sections extending but little beyond the edge 
(though deeper than in the crenate leaf) ; whereas in the 
deft leaf they re.ach almost to the middle. i 85 s Sal. Eev. 
21 Jan. 86/2 He would hang about butchers’ stalls, .waiting 
an opportunity to put his mouth to the gashed throats of 
animals. 2883 Ouma Wantla I. 2 There were a few stunted 
willows near the house, and a few gashed pines. 
Ga'Skftll, a. Obs. exc. dial. [? alteration of 
Ghastfu4 through association with Gash sb .^ : 
cf. Gash a.^ and Gashly.] Ghastly, 

1620 Quarles Feast Wormes H ij, Prodigall up-banding 
of thine eyes, Whose gashfull balls doe seeme to pelt the 
skyes. 2622 — ' Argams * jP,_(i 678) 4 His gashful counte- 
nance swarthy, long and thin. 2652 Culpepper Astrol. 
Jtidgeni. Dw. (1638) 157 Signs of death by the eyes are., 
when they are very moveabie, gashful, staring up and down 
or sunk deep in the head. Gayton Pleas. Hates tii. L 
69 Come death, and welcome : which spoke, comes in a 
gashfull, horrid, meagre, terrible, ugly .shape, 2833 Moor 
SUjFalk IVds.. GaskJjil. ghastly — or as in Nares ‘horrid, 
frightful 

Gask-gakMt, n. Sc. [f. ^as/i (see Gash sbS) 
+^abbzl f. Gab Having a projecting chin. 

2722 Ramsay Poems Gloss, s. v. Gask^ One with a long 
out chin, we call gash-gabet, or gash beard. 1823 D. 
Anderson Poems 125 Gam,)» A’ teethless and gash-gabbit 
The hags that night. 

Ga'Skly, a. Obs. exc. dial. [? Altered form of 
Ghastly; cf. Gashful.] Ghastly, horrid. 

2633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. vii. xxxi. Next Pharmacus, 
of gashly wilde aspect ; Whom hell with seeming fear, and 
fiends obey. 1650 Fuller Pisgah iv. vii. 132 Their warm 
and wanton embraces of living bodies, ill agreed with their 
offerings DHs manibusy to gashly CJhost.s. 2673 Otway 
Alcib. 54 Now there grim death bis gashly Revels keeps. 
2765 Sterne Tr. Shandy viii. xi. By all that is hirsute and 

f ashly 1 I cry. x88o Mrs. Parr Adajn d- Eve xiii. (1881) 65 
ee ’em stare and then give a gashly look at mother, 
b. in adverbial use. 

2893 IViltsh. Gloss., R.v. Ghastly, ‘Thick hedge wur gashly 
high, but it be ter* hie improved now.* 2897 C. Lee in 
Leisure Ho. Dec. 98/1 Her strange calm face, her gashly 
coloured tre.sses, her noiseless movements about the room. 
Hence Ga’sliliiiess, ghastliness, dismalness. 

2848 Dickens Dombey viii, The general dulness(gashliness 
was Mrs. Wickam’s strong expression) of her present life. 

Ga'sklj, adv. Sc. [f. Gash + -ly^.] 
Fluently, loquaciously. 

a 1774 Fergu.sson A Drink Eclogue Poems (1845) 30 And 
Lourtiers aft gaed greinin for my smack, To gar them bauldly 
glower and gashly ci-ack. 

Gasky (gse'Jib d. [f. Gash sh."^ + -y ^.] Of the 
nature of or resembling a gash ; full of gashes. 

18x4 Witness xi. iv.The dead man’s ghost,, with its clotted 
locks and ga.shy head. 2824 Sorceress u. ii, Raw and bloody 
like a gashy wound. Mod. (heard in Suffolk). * I was care- 
less with my sickle, and got a gashy place in my arm.* 


Gasi£alble (gse’sifoi.-abT), a. [f. Gasify -f 
-ABLE.] That can be reduced to a gaseous state. 

1880 Nature XXI. 8 But at present we know the mole- 
cular weights of gasifiable bodies only. 

Gasikcation (gseisifik^-J^n), Also gasefica- 
tion, gassiflcation. [f. Gas .ri 5 . + -(iJfioation.] 
The process of converting into gas. 

x8i3 R. Saum arpiz Print. Physiol. Sc. 188 The proce.ss of 
evaporation and of gas.sification. 2839 Ure Diet. Arts 547 
When the cooling agency of gasefication has become feeble. 
2883 Nature XaVII. 292 Tlie latent heat of gasification . . 
of any body. 

Jig. 2824 J, M’Culloch Scotl. II. 190 Poetry ha.s rarely 
been subjected to such chemistry as this without the gasi- 
fication and loss of its esaence. 

Gasiform (g£e’sifpam'^,fl. [f.GAS jA + -(i)fokm.] 
In a gaseous form or state. 

xSoo Med. Jrnl, IV. 556 Dr. Ackerniann treats.. of the 
different gasiform fluids contained in the intestines. ci86s 
J, Wylde in Circ. Sc. I. 6 The laws of air or gasiform 
bodies. 1869 E. A. Parkies Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 123 
Ventilation is, in fact, the problem of the removal of the 
gasiform excreta of the lungs and skin. 
fig. 1824 J. M' CuLLOcH Scotl. H. 352 Druids thus become 
visionary and gasiform. 

Gasify (gse'sifoi), v. [f. Gas .fA + -(i)PY.] a. 
trans. 'i‘o render gaseous; to produce gas from, 
b, intr. To become gaseous, 

2828 Webs'i er, Gasify, to convert into gas or an aeriform 
fluid by combination with caloric. 1833 N. Arnott Physics 
(ed. s) 1 1 . 13 An exceedingly subtile fluid or ether pervading 
the whole universe, and softening or melting or gasifying 
bodies. x88i Sci. Amer. XLIV. 324 Liquid ammonia gasifies 
under considerable pressure at ordinary atmospheric tem- 
peratures. 

Gasiness, var. Gassiness. 

GasingCe, obs. form of Gazing. 

Gasket (gas-sket). Also 7 cas]j:et(t0, gassit, 
8 gaskett. [Of obscure origin ; It, gaschetta 
has the same sense, but is believed to be from 
Eng. ; F. garcette plait of rope, rope’s end (for 
flogging) is in some Diets, said to mean also ‘ gas- 
ket’, but it has not been found earlier than tlie 
19th c. With the early form casket cf. Sp. cajeta^ 

1 . A small rope or plaited cord, which secures 
a furled sail lo the yard, being wrapped several 
times round both. Chiefly in //. 

2622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (18471 188 His sayles re- 
payred and sufficiently prevented with martnets blayles 
and caskettes, ^ 2626 Capt. Smith Accid. Vug. Seamen 15 
There is also diuerse other small cordage, as head lines, the 
knauUngs, gassits or furling lines. 2630 J. Taylor (Water 
P.) bieny Lamiships Wks. 1. 81/2 Her Gaskets, Martlines, 
Cables. 2712 W. Sutherland Shipbuild. Assist. 16 The 
Lines that are drawn cross the Yards are call’d Rope-bands ; 
they make fast the Sail to the Yard, and Gaskets furl them. 
2762 Falconer Shijnvr. ii, ^ Along the sail the gasketts 
are convey’d. 2825 H. B. (Jascoione iWzw. Fame 49 In 
haste the binding Gaskets they unfold But yet the canvass 
in their arms they hold. 2894 Hall Caine Manxman ni, 
X, Her rudder was unshipped, her sails were torn from 
their gaskets. 

2 . A strip of tow, plaited hemp, or other material, 
used for packing a piston or for caulking a joint. 

2829 R. Stuart A need. Steam Eng. I. 270 Screwing this 
plate down to the projecting rim, the packing (or gasket) 
between them was pressed outwards, so tightly as not to 
allow steam to pass. i%9 Rankine Steam Eng. (i86i) 229 
Round the l>ody of the piston is wrapped the packing, con- 
sisting either of loose hemp, or of a soft loosely spun 
hempen rope called gasket, soaked with grease. 

3 . attrib., as gasket-work. 

2832 Jane Porter Sir Seawards Narr. 1 . 124 A fathom 
of this gasket- work, being fastened end to end. 

Hence < 3 *a'sket v. tram., to fasten up with gaskets. 
2892 Stevenson & L. Osbourne Wrecker xiii.^ 207 The 
sails were gasketed, and covered . .and the decks tidied down. 
GasMn^ (gse'skin). Forms: 6 gaskym, -kyng, 
-coins, -coigns, gayshekoon, 6-7 gascoyne, 
7 gaskoine, gasskin, gasking, 7-8 -coin, 8 
-coign, 6-9 gaskin. [Of uncertain origin ; perh. 
due to a false analysis of Galligaskin, to which 
the * gallant gaskins ' of the iirst quot. comes close 
in point of sound. On the other hand, as Cotgrave 
explains F. grtgms by ‘ wide slops, Gregs, Gallo- 
gascoines, Venetians; a great Gascon or Spanish 
hose’, it seems possible that such hose were actually 
worn in Gascony ; if so, this word may have been 
a special use of Gascon, and have existed earlier 
than gaUigaskinf\ 

1 1 . A kind of breech or hose. Chiefly pi. Obs. 
1373 G- Harvey Letter-bk. ( 0 .mden) 6 His oun gai gallant 
gaskins, his kut dublets, his staring hare. 2577 Wilts 4- 
I71V. N. C. (Surtees 2835) 423, j paire of gayshekoones 
broken iij“. iv«t. 2^2 Garrard Art Warre 28 A straite 
brabantie and gascoine is tc be worne- 1600 Dekker Gentle 
Craft Wks. 1873 I. 18 Goe thy wayes thought I, thou maist 
be much in my ^skins, but nought in my neather siockes. 
26x2 Beaum- & Fu Ktd. Pestle 11. ii. The child’s a 

father-lesse child, and say they should put him into a straight 
paire of Gaskins, .he would neuergrow after it. 1755 Johnson, 
Gaskins, wide hose, wide breeches. An old ludicrous word, 
tb. attrib., 2s gaskin breeches, hose. Obs. 

2592 Percivall Sp. Diet.,, ^aragmelles, gascot^e hose, 
f&moralia. 1604 Lismore Papers Ser. il (1887) L 105 
Sattine to make yo*' Dubfett and gaskoine hose. 2623 
Minsheu Sp. Diet. s. v., Gascoigne breeches, or Venetian 
hosen , .greguescos. 


2 , (See quot. 1726,) 

1652 Cotterell Cassandra iii. (1676) 43 And thrust him, 
back upon his gaskins. 2726 Diet. Rust (ed. 3^ Gascoin, 
the hinder Thigh of a Horse, which begins at the Stiflie, 
and reaches to the Ply or bending of the Ham. 2827 
Sporting Mag. XX. 139 Good hind legs and well spread 
gaskins are very essential points in a coach horse, 

transf, 2678 Dhyden Limberham iv. i, One of my 
Daughters is big with Bastard, and she laid at her Gascoins 
most unmercifully I every stripe she had, I felt it. 

Gaskin^ (gse'skiu). rm'e. Also gasking. 
[Alteration of Gasket ; the ending may represent 
-ING i.] = Gasket (in both senses). 

2831 Trelawney Adv, Vbungrr Son III. 170 Both of 
them lashed on the yard by the gaskins. 1S60 Ure''s Diet. 
Arts 1 . 328 R, cover for tier; the fianch on which this 
cover rests is grooved a little to admit of ‘gasking’ being 
inserted, so as to form a ‘joint’. 2880 G. Wightmicifs 
Hints Yng. Arckii. (Weale) 22i Socketted pipes to be ., 
jointed with clay, tarred gaskin or cement. 2^3 Stevenson 
Treas. Isl. iii. xv, I'his extraordinary patchwork was all 
held together by . .loops of tarry gaskin. 

Gaskin, obs. form of Gascon. 


Gasless (gse’sles), a. [f. Gas sh. + -less.] Des- 
titute of gas ; not lighted by gas, 

287a ‘Mark Twain’ Innoc. Apr. xiii. 87 The gasless 
room. 1883 P. Hood Scot, Char. ix. 162 The la.ss with the 
lantern, the constant attendant of every lady_^. . who might 
happen in those gasless days to be out after nightfall. 1889 
Catholic Ne%vs 7 Sept. 4/4 Whisperings of gasless cities and 
revolution, still hover in the air. 

Ga’S-llg'lit. The light produced by the com- 
bustion of gas, usually coal-gas. 

1808 Murdoch in Phil. Trans. XCVIII. 126 The time 
during which the gas light is used, may. .be stated at least 
at two hours per day. 1838 Penny Cycl. XI. 86/2 The 
great succe.ss which attended gas-light in London has 
extended itself throughout Great Britain. 2857 Mrs. Car- 
lyle Lett. II. 334 , 1 had not been able to read then, by the 
gas-light, which dazzles my eyes. 

b. A jet of burning ; chiefly pi. 

1808 Murdoch in Phil. Trans. XCVIII. 225 A. .standard 
for determining the advantages to be e.\'pected from the use 
of the gas lights under favourable circumstances. 2825 
Accum Treat. Gas-Light (ed. 2) 145 The Church of St, John 
the Evangelist , . ha.s been illuminated with gas-lights for 
upwards of two years. 2832 T. P. Jones Cwwrjr. Chem. 
XV. 160 Such is not the case with the gas lights. 1865 
Dickens Mui. Fr. hi. i, Gaslights flared m the shops with 
a haggard and unblest air. 

c. attrib., as gas-light company, manufactory. 

1809 J. Van Voosrx Address to the Proprietors of 
the intended Gas Light and Cxske Company. 2826 Scorr 
Mol. Maiagr. ii. 63 It would be supposing tlie blessed sun 
himself jealous of a gas-light manufactory. 

Ga*s-ma*B. 

1 . a. One who is engaged in manufacturing of 
supplying gas. b. A collector of sums due to 
a gas-company for gas supplied. 

2^2 [T. Hickman, the pugilist, who fought with Neat on 
II Dec. 1821, was called ‘the Gas man* or ‘the Gas-light 
man See r. Egan Boxiana (1828) New series 1 . 33, 42.I 
184a Thackeray File-Boodle's Conf. Prefl, The first gas- 
man was ruined. 2889 Spectator 14 Dec, 829 The public 
are willing that the gasmen should, suffer, if only they may 
keep cheap light, 2889 P'^oice (N.Y.) 14 Nov,, He. .bowed the 
astonished gas-man into the presence of the amazed family. 

2 . One who attends to the gas-lights in a theatre. 

1863 Eat. Rexr. 22 Jan. 80/2 Probably the gasman of a 

London theatre is, as a rule, equa% incautious. 1893 F. 
Moore Gray Eye or So HI. 197 The actors, the carpenters, 
the gasmen, the firemen. 

3 . Coal-mining. i^U.S.) One who examines the 
workings for fire-damp. 

Gloss. Coai Mimng. 

Gasogene, var. Gazogene. 

Gasolene, gasoline (gse-si^l/a). Also gaso- 
leine, gazoUne. [f, Gas + -OL (as in Benzol) 
4- -ene, -ine.] a volatile inflammable liquid, one 
of the first products in the distillation of crude 
petroleum, employed for purposes of heating and 
illumination. 

1872 J. R. Nichols Fireside Sc, 50 Benzine, benzoline, 
gasoleine, kerosolene. 1883 Century Mag. July 338/1 No 
fewer than ten substances are obtained from petroleum by 
the refining process . . 2nd, gasolene, used in artificial gas, 
machines. 2897 Westm. Gaz. 25 June 7/3 Her engines are 
ao-horse power, and are driven by gasoline. 

allrii. 1890 Pall Mall G. 30 June 6/3 Cooking breakfast 
over a gasoline stove. 1893 Daily News 22 Nov. 2/2 Both 
[vehicles] used gasolene motors. 

Gasometer (gsesp’mftai). Also gazometex. 
[ad. F. gazomitre, f. gaz Gas sb, a metre, ad. Gr, 
fierpov measure.] 

1 . Chem. (See quot. 1831.) In later use (on 
analogy of sense 2) a vessel for holding gas. 

1790 Kerr tr. LaamsieFs Eletn. Chem, 308, I give the 
name oi gazmneter to an instrument which I invented.. for 
the purpose of a kind of bellows, which might furnish aa 
uniform and continued stream, of oxygen gas in experiments 
of fusion. 2793 Beddoes Lei. to Darwin 41 A construction 
not very dissimilar to that employed in the gazometers of 
Mr. Imvoisier and Dr. Van Marunu 2832 T, P. Jones Gwf- 
vers. Chem. Gloss., Gasofneier, an air holder, so constructed 
that the quantity of gas which it contains can be ascer- 
tained or measured, 1874 tr, Lommels Light 6 Through 
the middle, of this runs a , , narrow tube, which . . conducts 
oxygen from an adjoining gasometer. 

2 . A large tank or reservoir in which illuminat- 
ing gas is stored, to be distributed thence by. 
means of pipe£\ ' 
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s8o8 Murdoch In PMi. Trans. XCVIII. 125 The gas.. is 
conveyed by iron pipes into large reservoirs, or gazometers, 
where it is washed and purified. *819 hocvuDescr, Manuf, 
Coal Gas 164 The name of gas holder, or as it is improperly 
called, gasometer is ^iven to the vessel employed for collect- 
ing the gas and storing it up for use. Cassell's Techn, 
Educ. 11. 99/2 Lastly, the gasometer with its tank into which 
the gas is nnally received in a purified state. 
.li*asometrj(g0e.s^'metri). Also 8 gazometry. 
[f. Gas sb, + Gr. -fi^rpia measurement : see -metey.] 
The science of measuring gases, or of estimating 
the quantity of different gases in a mixture. 

1:790 Kerr tr. Lavoisier's Elem. Ckem, 3.04 Of Gazometry, 
or the Measurement of the Weight and Volume of Aeriform 
Substances, 1869 Eng, Meek, 19 Nov, 234/1 To work out 
any problem, .in quantitative gasometry. 

So 0 aso 3 aae‘tric a,, relating to gasometry. 
s 865 Brande & CQyL Diet. Set. etc. 11 . js p<^‘^oinet7*ic 
Analysis^ Eudloroetry, or the process of separating and esti- 
mating the individual constituents of a gaseous mixture. 

Gasoscope (g^-s/fskJup). [f Gas sb, + Gr. 

-cr/edTroj observer ; see -scope.] (See qiiot.) 

1858 SiMMONDS Diet, Trade^t Gasoscope. .mi for 

indicating the presence of bicarburetted hydrogen gas in 
buildings, mines, &C. 

Gasp (gasp), Also 6-7 gasp®, [f. Gaspip.] 

1 . A convulsive catching of the breath from dis- 
tress, exertion, or the lessening of vital action; 
also, as a result of surprise. 

*586 Warner Aik Eng, iv. xxifi]. (1580) 94 [He] shortly 
gaue a quiet gaspe or twaine. 1737-32 Gay Fables u. xvi. 
53 Can those Ihoards] prolong one gasp of breath, Or calm 
the troubled hour of death? 1810 Scott Lady o/L. 1. vii, 
While every gasp with sobs he drew, The labouring stag 
strained full ra view, 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop iv, The 
old lady gave a gasp. 1879 Browning Ivan Ivamvitch 67 
Then followed gasps and sobs, and then the steady flow Of 
kindly tears. 

b. esp. {Onis) last gasp \ the final attempt to 
draw breath before the departure of life. At the 
at the point of death. hXmjig. 

XS77 Hanmer Ane, EccL Hist, 147 Retayning a valiant 
and muincible minde vnto the last gaspe. x6oz Marston 
Ani. Mel, i, Wks. 1856 1 . 17 Tell her the spirit of Antonio 
Wisheth his last gaspe breath'd upon her breast. x6xx 
Shaks. Cynth. i. v. 53 His Fortunes all lye speechlesse, and 
his name Is at last gaspe. Sir £. Nicholas in N, 

(Camden) II. 338 At this instant he [Cromwell] is 
like one at y* laste gaspe, full of convulsions, laying hould 
on what coinmes next him. vjp> Butler Anal, 1. 1. Wks. 
X874 I, 29 In those diseases .. [there may be] the highest 
mental enjoyments and sufferings, even to the last gasp. 
*846 Trench Mirac. vi. (1862) 184 He left her at the last 
gasp ; he knew not whether to regard her as alive or dead. 

Hussey Papal Power iii. 158 The authority of the 
August! breathed on that day its last gasp in Rome. 

2 . tram/, in various occasional uses. 

oi6tt Ch Am An Iliad xxm. 380 But straite, more clearc 
appear'd the streight, Antilochus foresaw, It was a gaspe the 
earth gaue, forc't, by humours, cold and raw. 1710 Con- 
greve On Mrs, A. Hunt^ Singing Wksi. HI. 875 Let . , 
ev'ry ruder Gasp of Breath Be calm, as in the Arms of Death. 
179s Agnes Milscrave Cicely 1 . 20 The wish to see our new 
sister occupied every thought, and engrossed every gasp of 
conversation ’till we reached Raby, x8i^ Kane Grinmll 
Exp. xxm, (1856) 268 Winds nearly at rest, with the exception 
of a little gasp from the westward. 

Gasp :gasp), tf . Forms : 4 gaysp, 4-7 gasp®, 
7 « gasp. [a. ON, gslspa to yawn (Sw. gaspa\ 
by metathesis from "^getpsa^ cf. getp idle talk, geipa 
to talk idly. The weak grade of the root, found 
in Sw. dial, glspa^ Da. gisps^ appears also in Sw. 
mungipa corner of the mouth, OE. gipung open 
mouth, tgipian to yawn (only in pr. pple gypigend 
•hiulcus* » Ohow Frankish gipmdi * patens 
The root ^gap- (see Gam «.), whence Ger. dial, 
gupsen to gape for breath, belongs to a different 
vowel-series, but the sense of * opening ^ is ap- 
parently common to both.] 

1 . mtr. To catch the breath with open mouth, 
as from exhaustion (esp. in the death-struggle) or 
astonishment. 

X3gci Gower Cm/. 1 1 . And thries m the water there She 
^peth with a drecchtnge onde. I « 1400 Marts A fik, S4fi« 
iTiare ware gomes thurghe-girde with grundyne wapynes, 
Griselygays|mnd«with grucomnde loses f *583 STAHYHURSfr 
JSmis n, (Arb.) dr Whilst I beheld Priamus thus gasping, 
1645*4 Milton Som, xi, Th<»« nigged names to our like 
mouth es grow sleek, That would have made Quintilian stare 
and gasp. *794 Mad. D’Aiblay Lett, Apr., 1 almost i^sped 
with impatience and revived oM feelings. *813 Soorr 
Tfierm. it xxv, Alroidy gasping on the pPand Lit twenty 
of the Table Round. *8# Rosicin Mod, Pmimi, 11 , tn, 11. 
iii, § a. IS5 He hw taken our breath away, and leaves iw 
gasping, 

* 679 * Smnmn Sk^k, C#!* Nov. **6 The fiouds do 
gMpe, for dryed Is theyr souae. 

2. Tffgmp fmr (occa#* a/tsr) ; to |»mt for (air); 
pg, to long for, to desire eagerly (cf. Gat® 

Ctess Teheeokb Ps* ixtit 1 , 0 gasjw 

my sonie fer thy refewhing teste I *6% X Hockw Gods 
Deames 333 Fuwre happiness.. nature it self does incet- 
tendy gasp and, breath ailw- *%7 Drydw Virg, Georg, 
iV. 37s Ine siclb, iw Air before the Tortel gasp. *7*1 
Addis»« Speal, No. *98 r 5 Seeing how dearly they loved 
one another, and gasped after theirXiberty, 18^ L. Ritchie 
Wmd, fy Anfer 9 The doors and window*, as we |»(Sed, 
were all open* fasping for air. *844 Mrs* Beowmwo 
Drmm afMxmPmM.% 1850 1. 59 Amd gasp for space amid 
, 

2 * trm$^ «nd qimsi-/rdw* To exhale {mcas, also, 


to inhale) with convulsive breathings, esp. to gasp 
one's last, to gasp {ii/e) away. Also To gasp out : 
to utter with gasps, T To gasp up ; to give up (the 
ghost). 

*534 Sir T. More Cnmfort agst. Tribulation (1573) 42 
And long was it not ere they gasped vp the goste. 1599 
Shaks. Hen. F, v. ii. 149, I cannot looke greenely, nor 

f aspe out my eloquence. *653 Baxter Ckr. Concord 97 
It have no other way to revive the hopes of the Churches, 
now they seem to be ready to gasp their last. 1697 Dryden 
JEneid ix. 558 He staggers round, his Eyeballs rowl in 
Death, And with short sobs he gasps away his Breath. 
1791 CowPER I Haul IV. 621 He . , lay gasping life away, 1849 
Macaulay Hist, Eng, I. iv, 501 The poor girl ..gasped 
out, “ May God save him, if it be God’s will ! ’ 1856 Kane 
Arci, Expi, II. xi. 113, I soon found myself gasping the 
ammoniacal steam of some fourteen, .fellow lodgers. 

Ga'spant, a, nonce- wd, A mock-heraldic term 
for * gasping k 

*83* T. L. Peacock Crotchet Castle i. (1867) 12 Arms, 
three empty bladders, turgescent, to .show how opinions are 
formed . . three barbers' blocks, gaspant, to show how they 
are swallowed. 

Gasper fea-spnr). [f. Gasp z/.-f-EBb] One 
who gasps (in various nonce-uses), 

1868 Dickens Lett. 3 Feb, (1882; HI. 245 Charles Dickens 
..whose surprising performances .. on . . the American ca- 
tarrh, have won for him the well-merited title of the Gad’s 
Hill Gasper, 1877 Blackie Wise Men. 16 He bade them 
fling The finny gaspers back into the brine Wholesale. 1884 
Contemp, Rev, June 817 The agonies of feudalism had 
changed some of the trembling gaspers into greedy graspera 

Gasping (ga’spig), vhl sb, [f. Gasp v. + -ing k] 
The action of the verb Gasp, in various senses. 
c i4ite Promp. Parv. 188/1 Gaspynge, idem guod Gapyage. 
1494 Fabyan Ckron. vii. 355 Then was the felde coueryd 
with deed bodyes, and gaspynge and gronynge was berde 
on euery syde, *513 Douglas Mneis vi. viii. 36 Thair 
clamour was full scant, The soundis brak with gasping or a 
gant. 1561 'T Norton Calvin's hist, iv, xviii. 1 1634) 705 
This also Christ signified by his lust saying and uttered 
among his last gasping*, a 1652 J. Smith Set, Disc. iv. log 
Tliqse breathings and gaspings after an eternal participation 
of him are but the energy of his own breath witliin us. 1742 
Richardson Pamela Iv.256 To attend the dear Baby him- 
self— to see his last Gaspings, poor little Lamb, rSia 
Crabbe Tales in Verst^ Confidant 210 Some youthful gasfj- 
ings for forbidden fruit. *843 Carlyle Pmt 4- P. iv. iii. 
Inarticulate ga‘^ings. 

attrib. iSoa T, Beodoes Hyglia viii. 123 Those gasping- 
fits, which come on with greater and jp;reater violence. 

Gasping , ga’spiq) , ppl, a, [i. Gasp v, + -ing ] 
That gasps, in various senses of the vb. 

*509 Hawks Past, Pleas, i. xiiij At the last with a gaspyng 
nette Slouth my head caught with his whole purpose. 1579 
Spenser Cod. Apr. 6 Quenching the gasping furrovves 
thir-st with rayne. *603 Dekkkr ivondetfitii Yeare B iij, 
In such a panting time, and gasping yeare, Victuals are 
cheapest, only men are dcare. x&dt Baxter ApoL A/b«« 
cmf. Min, z Before the expiring of my gasping hopes. 
*73® WE.SLEY Ps, xni. V, Save, or my gasping Spirit dies. 
1835 Browning Paracelsus xa6 This arch-knave . . dogs me 
As a gaunt crow a gasping sheep. 

Hence <i»*sptegly adv,, m a gasping manner. 
z8x6 Byron Pnsoner of Chilian xi. My breath came 
gaspingly and thick. 1834 FraseFs Mag. X, ux The gills 
..are dilated gaspingly. xl 3 m ‘Annie Thomas’ Loud, 
Season II. 214 Bertram and Daisy .. gaspingly force a 
passage fhrongn the crowd. 

Ga*s-pla:3it. 

1 . A name given to the plant Dictamnus Fraxi- 
nella. In recent U.S. Diets. 

It is said that the atmo.sphere surrounding this plant is 
in hot dry weather inflammable* (Bindley, School Eol.y ed. 
1845, p. 49).] 

2 . The apparatu.s employed in the manufacture 
and supply of illuminating gas. 1889 in Cent, Diet, 
Gaspy (go-spi), a, rare, [f. Gasp sb. + -Y k] 
Having a tendency to gasp. 

1879 G. Mkreisith Egoist I. xiv, 255 The august great 
robes back- flowing and foaming over the gaspy page-boys. 

Hence 6a.*spijtte«s (in Q«ot.y%'.k 

2892 spectator 9 Jan. 48 Gaapiness is one of the worst 
flaws in most English .Hymns. 

GaBquiBe, Gass, obs. forms of Gascon, Gas. 
'Gassampin©, var. GossAMnNB. 

G»ssanitot (gsesemdist)* [f. Gassendi + -isx 
Cf. F. Cassendisfe,] A follower of Gassendi, a 
French metaphysician, bom 1502. 

*S*z D, Stewart Diss. Prog, Philos, ii. 1 1 Wks. 1854 I. 
230 noUt word Reflection] expresses the peculiar . , 
doctrine by which his [Locke's] system is distinguished from 
that of the Gaiwendlsts and Hobbists. a 1834 Coleridge 
Fotm Eng, Divims (1853) I, a8o Taylor was a Gassendist. 
Gossei? (g«'saA). [f. Gas p, (sense a) + -er k] 
(See ^qmot) 

xMm Labour Commissim Gassers, those who work 

at the ga.«in|>: machines. 

^ GaesenaB. (gsesf^Han), a, piamed by H irsch 
in 17^5* teacher Johann Laurenilus Gasser: 

see -lAN.J Gasserian (also Cassbrian) ganghmt 
the ganglion on the sensory trunk of the fifth cranial 

nerve. 

*83* R. Ksiox Clogmfs Anat. 4$% The soiNsricr maxillary 
nerve ari*« from the middle part of the Oapwsrian ganglion, 
|88x Mivaw Cat aqa The huger root swell* oat mto what 
I* called the Gawenan ganglion, 

Gas»iae«a (g^'ste). mm, {i Gasst -f 
-NWS.] a. The state of bmg pervaded by gas, 
b. The possessim of gaseous qualities. 


1883 Mabel Collins B, Modjeska iii. 46 The theatre 
Its stuffiness, its gassiness, all the abominations common to 
such buildings. z88S Cornh. Mag. Jan. 37 Gas of such an 
. . unimaginable gasine.ss L'fe] that millions of cubic miles 
of it might easily be compressed into a . . pill-box. 

Gassit, obs. form of Gasket, 

Gassy (gse-si i, a. [f. Gas $b, + -y k] . 

1 . Abounding in gas; of the nature of gas. 

Z7S7 tv, Hetickels Pyriiol. i 6 o The volatile spirit will 

smell extremely quick, pungent and gassy. 2842 JBlackw 
Mag. LI. X73 A clear, gas.sy, sea-coal fire, puffing and 
fizzing m .snnhng welcome. 1878 F. Ferguson jP*?/ Life 
Christ xviii. 174 The gassy spring at Kis.singen begins to 
bubble up at about the same time every day. i8or G 
Meredith One of our Cong. III. xiiL 290 The gassv 
passages of the back of the theatre. 

2 . slang. Characterized' by ^ gas ' or empty talk • 

given to ‘ gassing ® 

1863 B. Taylor II, T/mrston X. 139 Woodbury . was 
amused at the remark.^ of the crowd: *He?— oh, he’s a 
gassy old fellow xSvs Whitney Life Lang. ii. 17 A.s when 
we call an empty and sophistical but ready talker * gassv’’ 
zSpa Ld. Rosebery in Daily News 24 June 5 8 The last 
development of the Irish question was a gassy meeting in 
St James’s Hall the previous night, 

Gast (gsest), sb. Sc, £i. Cast zi.i] A fright. 

/ .f^AST///. a.) a Z684 R. Law Mem, 

(1818) 220 1 he w^oman in a gast . . comes and tells her lady 
who had stollen her things. 1873 W. Alexander fahnny 
Gibb ted. 3) 96 * Aw never got sic a gait’s aw got the nicht. 

Gast (gsest), a, dial. [app. cognate with Gea- 
BON ; cf. M,Du. gdst, gist (lJu. geest), barren soil, 
Giebt.] (See qiiots. a 1825 and 1895.) 

^ 1729 Carton Parish (Suffolk 1 Terrier.^ Every Gast Beast, 
i.e. lor every Heifer or young Steer, xfito Ibid., Barren or 
ga.st cattle. <*1825 Forby Foe. E, Anglia, Gast or Ghasi- 
Cow, a cow which^does not produce a calf in the season. 
189s E. Anglian Gloss., Cast,. Aim applied to mares, 

t Gast, P.'^ Obs. Forms; i gft stan, 4 gaast, 6 
ghast, 4-7 gast(e. [OF. gseslan (only once) 
OTeut. type '^gaisfjan, app.cogn.w.Goth, nsgaisjan 
to teiTify, usgeisnan to be terrified. See Gbobt.] 
irans. To frighten, alarm, scare, terrify, 

(In quot. c 1000 the sense seems to be rather ‘to torture' 
or * to destroy '.) 

rxooo Juliana 17 in Exeter Bh, Hi..gaeston godes 
cempan gare and ligc. 136a Langl. P. PL A. vii. 129 
To. .Gaste crowen from his corn. 1382 Wvclip a Kings 
xxii. 39 Ihi htrte k gaastyde. Z4i2-20 Lvixr. Chron, Troy 
1. V, And gasten men with sodeyn erth quaue. x422 tr. 
Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv, tE, E. 1 *. S.i 2J$ I'hou shake 
haue many rynuynge mgym to make horribill Sownes to 
gasten thyn entroys. 1530 Palsgk. 560/2, 1 gasie hym as 
sore as he was these twelve monethes. 1592 Stow Ann. an. 
.3586. 3228 I'hese men , .were . . .so ghasted with feare. .that 
they looked rather like to ghostes than men. 1605 Shaks. 
Lear n. i. 57 Or whether gasted by the noyse I made, Full 
sodaiiiely he fled.^ i6z6 J. Lane Cmi. Sgr.'s 7‘.ix.4i3 note, 
So Pirrus lookes in Argo* gastes his ffoes. 

tGast, Obs, [?ad. OF. gaster, gtmsler, 
ttmleri sec Waste p, (But cf. quot 1000 in 
prec.) Dans. ?To ruinj spoil. 

a 33x0 in Wright Lyric P. xxxi. 90 Whet helpeth the, my 
sutte lemmon, my lyf thm forte gtiste ? 

t Gast, ppl. a. [j a. pple. of Gast zi.^] Terri- 
fied, afraid. For gast : ior ft&r, 

33,. Ga 7 v. «5> Gr. Knt. 325 , 1 know no gome fiat is gast of 
|iy grete wordes. ^3340 Cursor M, 5814 (Trin.l He was 
gast So ferde I at he to fle bigon. 1382 W'yclik fer. viii. 9 
Confoundid ben the wise men, gast and ca^i thei ben. 
c 3420 Chron, Fiiod. 777 He durst not meve hurrself for 
gast. Ibid. 1006 When }nise ladyes weron are.son up to ban 
ygon. .I'owarde herre chambers for gmst every chon. 3500- 
20 Dunbar Poems Ixxiv. 19 Me think mjf spireit rynnis 
away full gast. 1575 Mirr. Mag., Nennius xxxii, Ihou 
neuer wa«t in all thy life so gast. Nor durst againe be euer 
halfe so bold. 

Gast, obs. form of Ghost, 

Gastaldite (ga‘SJ00-ldait). Min, [Named by 
Striiver in 1875 alter Prof. B. Castaldi : see -its.] 
A variety of glaucophaue. 

388a Dana Min. App. iii. 5a A mineral closely related to 
glaucophane is called gastaldite. 

Gasteli, obs. form of Ghostly, 
tGa'ster, p. Obs. [app. a frequentative 1 
Gast vX (? and «/.-) : see -er 'k 
Sense 2 may be a distinct word, a, F. gaster (infinitive) to 
waste, spoil (mod.F.^^Sjfir).] 

1 . trans. To Irii’hten, scare, terrify. 

*593 Giffard Dial. Witches Eij b, ff they run at him 
with a split red hot, they gaster him so sore, that his dame 
shal go her self, if she will, he will come no more there. 
36x4 Bkaum. Si Fu Wit at Sev. Weapons n. iii. Either the 
sight of the IjAy has ga.iiier’d him or eke he’s drunk, 367s 
Brooks Gold, li'ey'WhM. 2I67 V. 92 H« beMii to be gastred 
with wonderful af>tonishment, 372X“-i8oo Bailey, Gastred, 
frightened, mstottished. ^ 3787 Gross Prow, Gloss*, Gaster, 
to startle, scare, or affright suddenly. 

2 . To destroy. 

1609 Bp, W. Barlow Anew. Nameless Caih. 193 His Breue 
euen then gastriM his Maiesties title and debarring his 
right. Ibid. 264 The best works haue attending on them 
two worroes, which gaster and infect the goodnes of them. 
Hence Ga stored ppl. a., Ga'stering vbl sb. 

*642 Rogers Naaman 138 That she might at last be 
wholly quit of all such callings upon, and gasterings. 3644 
Quarles Skepk. Orac, v, Feare not, .said he, I come not to 
affright Thy gastered soule with icrrours of the night. 
G«wt«»iL (gae’stWl), a. jomlar. Also gas- 
tral. [f. Gr. yacrr{€)p'-, yaon^p stomach + -al.] Of 
or pertaining to the stomach. ' ' 
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iSa® Ifarroznan 15 To recreate the gastral powers with 
the odorous sacrifice offered up on P—- -’s polished round 
table. iB$^Cka?nb. JrnL I. 178 One. .represented Silenus 
with most extravagant gasteral development. 

Gasteromycetous (g9e:ster<?m3isrt3s), a, 
Bot. [f. mod.L. gasteromycet-es (f. Gr. 7a(7r€p(o)-, 
yaar-qp stomach + /twiyres pi. of /imqs fungus) + 
-OUS.] Of, belonging to, or relating to the Gas- 
Uromyceies, one of the orders of Fungi. 

1861 Bentley Man. Boi. 387 Gasteromycetous Fungi. 
1:889 Bennett & Murray Cry p tog., .^<7/. 319 Gasteromy- 
cetous Lichens. 

Gasteropoi., gastropod (g£E’ster/?ppd, gse-s- 
tr< 5 ^p^d), and rt. Also 9 -pode. [ad. mod.L. 
gasteropoda., gastropoda neut. pL : see next.] 

A. sb. An animal of the Gasteropoda class or 
group of molluscs. 

1836 Kirby & Sp. Bniomol. IV. xlv. 235 Several Gastero- 
pods can neither hear nor see. 3:841 Douglas in Free, 
Bsrw. Nat. Club 1 . IPio. q. 244 The most beautiful naked 
gasteropode we have seen. 1851-6 Woodward Mollusca 97 
The gasteropods, including land-snails, sea-.snails, whelks, 
limpets, and the like, are the types of the mollusca. 

transf. 18^ Owen Bkel. <$- Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ, 
Nat. I. 231 They [seals] may be called ‘gastropods,’ in 
respect of their, .mode of progression. 

B. Gasteropoclous. 

1836-9 Todd CycL Anat. II. 386/1 The Gasteropod Mol- 
lusca. 1850 Johnston ConchoL 118 The small Gasteropod 
order which Cuvier has called Heteropods, are [etc.J. 

II Gasteropoda, gastropoda (gsesterp-p^da, 
g0e3trf?*p<5^da), sb. pi. Zool. [mod.L., f. Gr. 7a(r- 
T(e)p(o)-, stomach, + ttoS-, ttouj foot.] A 

class or group of molluscs (including the snails, 
limpets, etc.), so called from the ventral position 
of the locomotive organ. 

1828 J. Stark Nat. Hist. 11 . 59 M, Cuvier has given the 
mame of Gasteropoda to al[ the animals of this class which 
have a foot or muscular disc proper for crawling. 1851-6 
Woodward Mollusca ii. 7 In the gasteropoda, or snails, the 
under .side of the body forms a single muscular foot. 1878 
Bell Gegenbauds Comp, Anal, 319 These relations are dif- 
ferent in the Gastropoda. 

Hence 0 ast\,e)ro*podazi a. and sb. = Gastebo- 
POD ; Gastero’podic =next. 

1876 F. Harrison Choice Bks. (18S6) 123 Your argument. , 
done into gasteropodlc prose, is .simply that the human kind 
have utterly gone backward since the statue was carved. 

Gasteropodous (gsester^-p^dos), a. Also 
gastropodous. [f. Gastebopod>a - f -ous ] Be- 
longing to the Gasteropoda ; pertaining to or cha- 
racteristic of a gasteropod. 

1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4I I. lo In the snail and 
some other gasteropodous mollusca. 1858 Geikie Hist. 
Boulder vi, ro8 Among the higher gastroijodou.s molluscs. 
187a W. S Symonds Rec. Rocks vi. 182 Fossils are numerous, 
the gasteropodous shells occurring frequently. 
jocular. 1864 Reader 18 June, The Gasteropodous order 
of rifieraan, who . . go perpetually on their stomachs. 

Gastful : see Ghastpul. 

Gastlet. Obs. rare. [a. F. gasfelet ‘a little 
cake ; also the name of an excellent Cyder-apple ’ 
(Cotgr,), dim. of gasteau (now gdteau) cake.] A 
kind of apple. 

1600 SuRFLET Country' Rarme in. xHx. 52S Such [apples] 
are those tiiat folio we, the heroet. .fairewife, gastlet. 

Gastly, obs. form of Ghastly, Ghostly. 
t Ga'staess, Obs. [f. Cast ppl. a. + -ness.] 
Terrified condition or appearance ; terror, dread. 
c 1374 Chaucer Boeih. m. pr. v. 59 (Camb. MS.) A tyraunt 
.. shewede by symylytude the aredes of Reaumes by 
gastnesse of a swerd bat heng ouer the heued of hys 
tarayler. 1382 Wyclif ypsk. ii. 9 Joure gastnes is fain into vs. 
— i Sam. xxxi. 4 And his squier wolde not ; forsothe he was 
agaist with to mych gaistnes. <21420 Hoccleve De Reg. 
Brine. 20 And of the brotilnesse of hir nature My tremlyng 
hert so grete gastnesse hadde. That [etc.]. 1604 Shaks. 
0 th. v. i. 106 Looke you pale, Mistris? Do you perceiue the 
gastnesse of her eye. 1721 Bailey, Gasteness, terror, dread. 

llGastrsea (gasstrfa). [raod.L., f. Gr. 7ao'r(€)p-, 
yaarqp belly.] 

1 . =Gastrola. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. 1. 50 In the Porifera the 
terminal aperture of the gastraea becomes the egestive 
opening of the adult animal. 

2 . A primitive sac-like animal, whose existence 
is assumed by Haeckel, consisting of two layers of 
cells, an ectoderm and anendoderm. Gaslrsea theory ^ 
the theory which supposes this to have been the 
ancestral form of the whole animal kingdom. 

1879 tr. HaeckePs EvoL Man 1 . 9 A very ancient ancestral 
form is represented by the two-layered GastrsL*a. Ibid. 250 
I’hese are the principles of the unified or monophyletic 
genealogy of the animal kingdom, as they present them- 
selves, provisionally, according to the Gastrsea 'I'heory. 
1892 Nation (N Y.) 21 Apr. 309/2 The author is thoroughly 
permeated by the gastraea myth. 

Gastrsead (gse-str/sed). [ad. mod.L. gastrmad- 
es, pi. form of prec.] One of the Gastrseades, a 
division of sponges whose development does not go 
beyond that of a gastrula. In recent Diets. 
Gastral, var. Gasteeal. 
tl Gastralgia (gaestrae-ld^ia). Path. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. yacrr{€)p~f yaarrjp stomach + dKyos pain,] 
Pain in the stomadi, e.p. neuralgia of the stomach. 

1822-34 [see Gastrodynia]. 1836 J. Gully Magis. Formnl. 
87, I have given it [prussic add] with the best effects in 


gastralgia. 1867 O. W. Holmes Guard. An^elxxv. (1891) 
296 Some lozenges for gastralgia. 1884 Sat. Rev, 7 June 
741/1 A. .state of political babyhood and political gastralgia. 

Hence Gastra^lgic pertaining to, affected 
with, or liable to gastralgia; also sb., one who is 
subject to gastralgia. 

1892 Harped s Mag, Nov. 862/2 Portly and gastralgic 
papas. 1897 Allbutt Syst, Med. III. 476 Gastralgics are also 
liable to asthma. Ibid. 477 Pains of gastralgic character. 

Gastrectomy (gsestre-ktomi). [f. Gr. yaa- 
r{i)p-‘, yaarqp stomach + cKrofj.q (n. of action f. 

to cut out) -|- -Y 3 J ‘ The removal of a 
part of the stomach, as the pylorus, in cancer of 
the organ* (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1885). 

1886 Braithzuaitd s Med. Retrospect. XCII. 40 Duodeno- 
stomy, gastrostomy for the passage of a tube, and complete 
gastrectomy, should all be replaced by gastro-enterostomy. 

Gastric (gse-strik), a. [f. Gr. yacT{p)p-’, yatsriip 
stomach -ic.] Of or pertaining to the stomach ; 
situated in, performed by or in, the stomach ; of 
the nature of a stomach. Gastric f ever, a term 
somewhat loosely employed, but now usually 
signifying enteric or typhoid fever. Gastric patient 
(rare) : one suffering from gastric diseases. 

1656 Blount Glossogr. s.v. Fein, Gastrick vein, the belly 
veine ; a branch of the Port veine, from which it descends 
to the hallow part and backside of the ventricle. 1727-51 
Chambers CycL, Gastric . . in anatomy, i-; applied to divers 
veins on account of their proceeding from the stomach. 1796 
Duncan Ann. Med. 1 . 68 The author saw evidently gas- 
tric patients sinking under a load of the Peruvian bark, 
i8oa Med. 436 Symptoms that widely differ from 

those which are to be observed in gastric fevers. 1822-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed- 4I I. 633 [Mild remittent feverj is . . 
called by Professor Frank .. gastric fever. 1830 R. Knox 
Biclardrs Anat. 12 In other animals, .the gastric cavity has 
prolongations which extend into the mass of the body. _ 1834 
M 'Murtrie Cztvier's A nim. Kingd, 458 The domicile of 
the larvse is of three kinds, .cutaneous, cervical, and gastric. 
1842 E. Wilson Anat. Fade M. 302 The Gastric Artery 
ascends between the two layers of the lesser omentum to 
the cardiac orifice of the stomach. 1850 Fraser's Mag, 
XLII. 540 They .. have left on record gastric achievements 
to be envied by aldermen of the most giant appetite. 1854 
Carpenter Princ. Phys., Gen. tjr Compar, iii. 163 The great 
purpose of the gastric digestion appears to be, to di.ssolve 
the albuminous and gelatinous constituents of the food. 
187a Baker Nile Tribut. viii. 106 My wife was prostrated 
by a severe attack of gastric fever. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. 
Pathol. 13 Gastric catarrh. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. 
iii. 152 The oral aperture of an Actinozoon leads into a .sac, 
which, without prejudice to the question of its exact func- 
tion, may be termed ‘gastric*. 

b. Gastric juice (formerly also gastric acid, 
liquor)', thin, clear, almost colourless fluid, of 
ail acid nature, secreted by certain glands in the 
stomach, where it is the chief agent in the process 
of digestion. 

1730-6 Bailey (folloh Gastrick juice, 1753 Chambers 
CycL Supp., Bulimy, .is a disorder of the stomach seated in 
the fibres thereof, or in the gastric liquor. 1794-6 E, Darwin 
Zoon, (i8ox) L 439 There is at the same time a deficiency of 
gastric acid. 1799 Med, yrnl. II. 79 The gastric juice of 
these birds. 1821 Byron yuetft v. xxxiij Intellects, whose 
use Depends so much upon the gastric juice. ^ 1845 G. E. 
Day tr.Simofi's Anim. Chem. L 85 Acetic acid has been 
found . . in the gastric juice. 1889 M. Foster TexLbk. Pkys. 
It. (ed. 5> 36s The essential property of gastric juice is the 
power of dissolving proteid matters. 

Gastricism (gse-strisiz’m). [f. prec. -f* -iSM.] 

1 . ‘Stomach diseases generally* {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
1796 Duncan Ann. Med. 1 . 67 But now nothing is seen or 

heard of the use of neutral salts or resolvents, with a view 
to gastricism, or to prepare for evacuants, 

2 . (See quot. 1842.) 

1842 Dunchson Diet, Med., Gastricism, a name, by 
which is designated the medical theory, that refers all, or 
almost all, diseases to an accumulation of saburrse in the 
digestive passages. 

Gastri'City. "l Ohs. rare. [f. Gastrio a. + -ITT. 
So F. gastriciid.\ A state of gastric disturbance. 

1796 Duncan Ann. Med. I. 69 But sometimes the author 
saw with astonishment the bark overcome the gastricity, 
1885 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Gastriloq^ldst (gsestri’l<?kwist). [formed after 
the analogy of ventriloquist, replacing ventri- by 
a combining form of Gk.yaar{€)p~,ya(rrrjp.'] 
= Ventriloquist. So Q- astrilo'q.uial a., Gastri- 
loq.xiism, GastriToquous a., Gastriloquy. 

1731 Bailey vol, II, Gastriloquerus, speaking out of the 
belly. 1785 Reid Int. Powers li. xxii. 298 The deception. . 
which is said to be produced by Gastriloquists. 1831 Hooper 
Med. Diet., Gastroloquism : see F entriloquism, 1848 
Craig, Castriloquy, a manner of .peaking that seems to pro- 
ceed from the belly. 1864 A. M'^Kay Hist. Kilmarnock 259 
The greatest success has attended his. . gastriloquial displays. 

t Gastrimargism(e. Obs.-^ [f, as next + 

-ISM.] =:next. 

1607 Walkington Opt. Glass v.yjh. Be not addicted to 
this foule vice of Gastriraargisme and belly cheap. 

t Gastrimargy, Obs. [ad. Gr. yourrpipapyia 
f. yaarpifjLapyos gluttonous (f. yaanrfjp belly + jmpyos 
raging mad).] Gluttony ; voraciousness. 

i:j430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode m. xl. (1869) 156 And what is, 
quod j, Castrimargye [jkt; so s]^lt also in Fr. original]? It 
is, quod she, plounginge and drenchinge of morselles that 
men mown fynde in goode housholdes. a 1625 Boys Wks. 
(1629) 769 'I'hese foure Angels are the spirit of Luxurie, 
the spirit of Prid^ the spint of Gastrimairgie, the spirit of 
Auarice. ' 


11 Gastritis (g^stroi'tis). Med. [mod.L., £ Gr. 
ymr{y)p-, yaarijp stomach + -IMS.] Inflammation 
of the coats of the stomach. 

x8o6 Med. '^ml. XV. 412 1 'his might be in reality a case 
of gastritis. 1859 Todd CycL Aftat.Y. 414/2 Acute gas- 
tritis. 

Gastro- (gse-str^), rarely before a vowel gastr-, 
combining form of Gr. yaar(p)p-, yaar^p, belly, 
stomach, in many mod. terms of Anat., Path., etc. 
GaJStro-cataTrlml ^z., connected with gastric 
catarrh. Ga'strooel© [Gr. Kdjkq tumour] (see 
quot.). Gastro-co’lic a. [Gr. riXov the colon], 
pertaining to the stomach and to the colon. Gas:- 
tro-daodo'sial tz., pertaining to the stomach and 
to the duodenum. Ga:stro-dmodemi*tis, inflam- 
mation of the stomach and duodenum. Ga^stro- 
©nte*ric a., pertaining to the stomach and intes- 
tines. Ga'-stro-enteriiJis, inflammation of the 
stomach and intestines. Hence Gasstaro-enteri*- 
tio a. GaistTo-entero'stomy \Gt. Lvrepo-v in- 
testine + crrbfi-a mouth + -Y 3 ], ‘the formation 
of a permanent mouth, or fistulous opening, con- 
necting the duodenum and the stomach, when 
the pylorus is obstructed * {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1885). 
Gaistxo-entexo'toiuy, ‘ the opening of the intes- 
tine through the abdominal walls* (.^<£ Soc. Lex. 
1885). Ga:stro-epiplo*ic a,, pertaining to the 
stomach and to the epiploon. Cra:stro-2iepa*tic 
a., pertaining to the stomach and to the liver, 
Gaistro-hystero-tomy, the Caesarean operation; 
see C.®8 arean a. 2. Ga*stro-i3ite*sti3ial a. = 
gastro-enteric ad). Ga^stroplire'uic zz., pertaining 
to the stomach and to the diaphragm. Ga^stro- 
pnenmomic pertaining to the stomach and to the 
lungs. Ga:stro-pTiTmo2iary a., -pulmo nic a. =« 
prec. Gasstro-splemiczz., pertaining to the stomach 
and to the spleen. Gaistro-va'scularzz., pertaining 
jointly to the abdominal cavity and to a vessel. 

1833 W. Stokes in CycL Praci. Med. II. 337/1 One of the 
most frequent forms of disease in Dublin is that which may 
be termed the *gastro-catarrhal fever. 1807-26 S. Cooper 
First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 450 When a hernia contains a 
part of the stomach,. it is .sometimes named. .*gastrocele. 
1846 Buchanan 'Fecknol. Diet, *Gasirocolic, an epithet for 
the great omentum, becau.se it passes from the gaster or 
stomach to the arch of the colon. 1854 Maynb Expos. Lex,, 
Gastro- Dtiodenatis . , ^astro-duodenal. 1882 Quoin's Elem. 
Anat. (ed. 9) I. 436 The gastro-duodenal artery descends 
near the pylorus behind the first part of the duodenum. 1897 
Allbuit Syst. Med. II. 367 The jaundice was due ..to 

f astro-duodenal catarrh. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed, 4) 
1 . 17s *Gastro-duodenitis may exist without jaundice, 
1833 W. Stokes in CycL Pract. Med. II, 343/1 ^Gastro- 
enteric inflammation. 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Gastren- 
terietts. .gastrenteric. Ibid.,Gastrenteriticus. .“gastrenteri* 
tic. i86x T. J. Graham Ararf. Med. 629 We hear of., 
mucous, gastro-enteritic [fevers]. 1822-9 Goods Study Med. 
(ed. 3) II. 517 *Gastro-enteritis exists without any painful 
point when [etc.]. x886 ^Gastro-enterostomy [see Gas- 

trectomy]. 1893 Brit. Med. yml, i Apr. $o(-3t After 
gastro-enterostomy the contents of the stomach often pass 
into the .. pyloric limb of the attached loop of intestine. 
*876 Clin. Soc. Trans. IX. 109 ^Gastro-Enterotomy (artificial 
anus in the small intestine). 1656 Blount Glossogr. s. v. 
Fein, ^Gastrepiploick vein. *835-6 Todd CycL Anat. 1 . 
194/2 It [the hepatic artery] gives two. .branches called the 
pyloric and the right gastro-epiploic. Ibid. 502/2 A defined 
margin terminate.^ the ^gastro-hepatic omentum on the 
fight side. 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex*, Gasiro-hysterotomia* 
. , ^astro-hysterotomy. J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 

213 A lively irritation of the ^gastro-intestinal surface. 1869 
E. A. Parkes jPwA (ed. 3) 485 Anything which 

causes gastro-intestinal disorder, 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., 
Gastro-phrenicus .. *gastro-phrenic. 1882 Quoin's Elem. 
Anat. (ed. 9) II. 727 A small duplicature to the left of the 
oesophagus, named the gastro-phrenic ligament, 1856 Ibid. 
(ed. 6) I. p. ccli, The mucous membranes.. may he reduced 
to two great divisions, namely the ^gastro-pulmonary and 
the genito-urinary. 1854 Bushnan in Circ. Sc., Org. Nai, 
II. 54 The first, .is termed the ’*gastro-puImonic membrane. 
1844 Hoblyn Diet. Med,, *’G astro-splenic omenta . . the 
laminae of the peritoneum, which are comprised between the 
spleen and the stomach. 1876 tr. Benededs Anim. Para- 
sites 47 The Cydippe densa . . lodges in its ^'gastro-vascular 
apparatus larvae of annelids. 

Ga^strocne'iuial, [f. as next + -al.] «next. 

Century Diet. 

Gastrocnemiau (gsejstrz^iknpmian), a. Also 
-knemian. [£ next + -an.] Of or pertaining to the 
gastrocnemius muscle. 

X854 iu Mayne Expos. Lex. 1872 Browning Fifine be. 
And . . duly sympathize With gastro-knemian grace. 

11 Gastrocnemms (g8e:str<7,knfmi^s). PI. 
-cnemii (knrmioi). [mod.L. gastrocnemius, f. 
Gr. yaarpoKvqytia the calf of the leg, f. ya<TT\^€)p-, 
yaffrrjp belly + KvrffM] leg.] The chief muscle oi 
the calf of the leg, w 4 ich gives it a protuberant or 
‘ bellying * form. 

1676 J, Cooke Marrow Surg. 430 {folding leaf) The 
two Gastrocnemii. X83X R. Knox CloquePs Anat, 382 The 
Gastrocnemius . . is composed of two fleshy masses, called 
the outer and inner heads, resembling each other in form, 
1863 Kingsley Water-Bob. viii, (1878) 339 The dog tackled 
them so sharply about the gastrocnemius muscle. 1871 
W. A. Hammond Dis. Nerv.Syst 65 A ballet-dancer, whose 
gastrocnemii muscles were the apparent starting-points ot 
1 the disease. 


aASTBOBISa 

GastroMsC (gse*str<y<3isk). Emhryot, [ad. 
mod.L. gasirodiscusx see Gastro- and Disk.] 
The germinal area of a mammal. 

' 1:881 Mivart 'Cat 320 That part •where the two membranes 
coexist is the Kerm area, or gastrodisc. 

11 Gastroayaia igse^strf^idarnia). Med, [mod. 
D., f. Gr, 7aci'T(€)/>-, jaffTrjp stomach + pain.] 
Pain in the stomach ; *= Gastraloia. 

1804 Med, Jrnl, XII. 280 The Case, which I.. request 
you will insert in your next Number, I have called Gastro- 
dynia. i8a»“34 Gmd$ SitMy Meti, (ed* 4) 1 . 121 note^ 
Gastrodynia and gastralgia are terms frequently used 
almost synonymously with cardialgia, 187^ Khory Princ, 
Med, *7 Gasyodynia is common in dyspeptics. 
■Gastroid (gae-stroid), a, [f. Gr, yaffr(e)p», 
yaefTqp -f -010.] Having a belly-like dilatation. 

*8s 4 in Mayne Bxfos, tex, x88d Thomas Med, Dict^ 
■Gmiro'idt resembling the belly, or stomach applied to 
parts of animals: and plants. 

Gastrolatea? {gsestr^latoi). [ad. F. gastro- 
Hire iCotgr.), f. Gr. 7acrrp(o)-, yaariip belly + 
-Kurpos serving.] A belly- worshipper. 

1694 Mottkux Raheiah iv. Iviii. 227 Pantagruel observ’d 
two sorts of.. Apparitors ..'Ihe first were caird Engastri- 
inythes., the others, Gastrolaters. Ikid, lix. 230 The.se lozelly 
Gulligutted Gastrolaters. 

Hence f GastroTatrous a , , belly- worshipping* 
1694 Mottetjx Ra^eims iv. Iviii, 229 l*he Variety we per- 
ceiv’d in the Dre.sses of the Gastrolatrous Coquillorts. 

Gastrolitk (gse-strdUJ)). [f. Gastro- + Gr. 
ki&'-os Stone.] A calculus or stony concretion in 
the stomach ; spec, »= Ceab’s-e ye r . 

^ 1854 Mayne Expos, Lex,^GmirolUhus , , a stone or calculus 
in the stomach,: a gastrolith. 1880 Huxley Crety/tsh 39 
There are, .found at the sides of the .stomach two lenticular 
calcareous masses, which are known as * crabs’-eyes * or 
gastroliths, 

Gastrology (g^trp-lot%i). [ad. Gr. ymrpo- 
Xcyiaf the title of a poem quoted by Athenasus 
(also 7a(rTpo)'o/ifa), f. yaffTp(py, Tctcr'njp stomach 4 - 
koyos discourse.] The science of catering for the 
stomach; hence, cookery, good eating. Similarly 
Ctotro'log’er, one versed in gastrology. Gastro- 
lo*gical a.f of or pertaining to gastrology. €b.s- 
'troTogist s« GtistrpUger, 
xSio W. Taylor in Mmikty Mag.pgyCL. 48 Under the 
denomination of gastrology, to compile learned quartos on 
tlie science of enhancing the physical and moral pleasures 
of the palate. ^ iZxo Spiting Mag. VI. 261 The gourmet. , 
deserves the higher appenation of gastrologer, i8aa Mdin, 
Rev, XXXV II. 59 The Gastrologusts will .. not lay tlmse 
things to heart, xSiay Steuabt Planters G. {x8s:8> p. viii, 
Whac the Doctor learnedly calls * the Science of Gastro- 
logy'. S851 FrasePs Mag. XLIV. 208 The mechanical, 
jdiysiolc^icai, and gastroiogical intricacies and differences 
of fish, nesh, and fowl. *8^ JMd. XLVII. 682 A famous 
g^trologer was wont to aferm that the whole of an Athe- 
nian supper put together was not to be comimred to it. 

II Gastromalacia (gm-stmmU^'fa), Path, 
[raod.L., i , Ga. 8 tro- + Gr. pxikmia , softness, f, /mAct- 
jsfdf soft.] Softening of the coats of the stomach, 
xl^in OciLviBjSuppL 1866 A. Flint Pritu:, Med.{i88d\ 459 
Strict proof of the development of gastromalacia during hie. 
Gastromancy igw*strpm«iisi), Oks. exc. IHst, 
[f. Gr, 7a<rrp(o}-, yacrr^p l>eliy 4 pavrua divination 
(Gr. had ya<srpopa,vrfmc$at *to divine by the 
belly ’ ).] Divination by the belly- 

1 , (&eqttOts.) 

xfiio Healey St Attg, CUie 0/ Gad 394 Hydromancy,, 
done.. in a glasse bottle full of water, wherein a Childe 
must looke (and this is csdled Oastromancy of the glasnes 
belly I. 16x3 PuRCH AS Pilgrimage {t6i43 3TO Gastromande 
procured answere by pictures, c«r representations in glasses- 
vessels of ■water, after the due Rites. 

2 . (See qwot 2652.) 

i6s» Gaulk Magas/ntm.xix, 165 Gastromancy, fdivinmgl 
by the sound of, or signes upon the bell^. a 1693 U rquhart 
RaMais in. xxv, (iastromancy, which kind of ventral 
fatiloqucncy was for a long time together used in Ferrara. 

E, Smeoley Occ, Sc, in Mncvcl Metrop, (1855} 323 
Gastromancy or divination from the belly, is now generally 
explained by ventriloquism.} 

t ©astro waatio (g»tr4iimae*Btik), ct. Ohs, [f, 
as prec. + Gr. pavn^^os soothsaying.] Pertaining 
to or practising gastroraancy. 

ifi46 uACTLE Cases Const, 2$ The Gastromanticke, the Ven- 
tnlotiuist, or if you will the Bottle-bellyed Witch. 

Cmstroaxome (g®e*str&d^»m). [a. F.gmimmm, 

back-formatiou from gastrmiomie GassTEONOMY.] 
One versed in gastronomy ; a judge of good eating, 
x8#3 Scott Pm^dl xxvii, A conversation cm ih® mysteries 
of the table, which , . a modem gastronome might have 
listened to with pleasure. xSipr w. Irving Copt, 
vUk III. 15. *839 G, Meredith R, Fetferel xxxv, Tears 
aitd shriefes accompany the descent of the gastmaome 
©astarOTOmer igwtrpmdmw), [f. Gastro 
KOHY, after the analog of astrmmur,’\ »pree. 

xiiMB Sporiing Mag, VL adi The gorawnd unites theory 
with practice, and may be denominated gafttrooomer. 
Rlac^, A/ey. LXXI. 747 A phil«ophkai gastroiwmer of 
European reputation. 

©astirottoiim (gsestr<m|?*mik), <2. [ad. 
irmemifttej f, gctsir&mmie Gastboxomy.} Of or 
pertaming to gastronomy. 

xM E, AnmmRemim apa Her ladyship proposed tkkw 
or kite, which were inscribed each with mmo article for tlio 
supper-table.. Koihini^ could exceed the amusement which 
this lottery gastronomic produced. x84t DTshaEju Amm, 


72 

'Lit (1867) 582 Being initiated into the gastronomic mysteries 
of the kitchens of the ancients. *858 Hawthorne Pr.^Jt. 
ymis. (1872) 1 . 24 It would require less time to cultivate 
our gastronomic ta.ste than taste of any other kind. 

So GasbroBO’mical Gastronomiically adv, 
1809 W. Irving Knickerb.vxi, Hi. (1849)3951^6 gastro- 
nomical merits of terrapins. 1843 W. S. Seton-Karr in 
IJaileyhiry Observer V, 10 Duly qualified as a graduate of 
the gastronomical College. 1875 Dasent Vikings II. 8t 
Gastronomically viewed, tlie whole feast was . . unsatisfactory. 

©astroHomistj (gsestrp*n6mist), [f. G astro - 
NOM-Y 4- -1ST.] w Gastronomer. 

1825 Q, Rev, XXXII. 436 We may teach BeauvilHers, 
and all such gastronomiste, that they are but men. 1828 
Blackw, Mag. XXIIL 593 A true gmstronomist will... shun 
diversity of food. 1843 Btocqueler Handbk, Brit, IiuUa 
(1854) 30 The European gastronomist in India is materially 
a debtor to the Portugue.se. 

©astro'Homous, a, rare—'^^ [f. Gastronome 
+ -ous.] Devoted to gastronomy. 

x8a8 Examiner 708/2 Fervent and gastronomous—he was 
the very apostle of gluttony. 

©astronomy (gtestrp*n<Smi). [ad. F. gasiro- 
nomie (lirst ocuiirriiig as the title of a poem by 
Berchowx 1801), a. Gr. yaarpovopla (the title of 
a poem quoted by Athenaeus), f, ya(xrp{o)~f yaorrip 
stomach, on the analogy of AffTpovopla astronomy.] 
The art and science of delicate eating. 

1814 Sir 3 ^. Wilson Priv. Diary II, 343 The banquet 
was according to ail the rules of perfect gastronomy. 1837 
M. Donovan Dom, Econ. II. 379 The march of improve- 
ment will induce the professors of gastronomy to elevate 
their calling. 1845 Ford Handbk, Spain 1. 25 I'hi.s trait of 
Spanish gastronomy was not lost on the author of Gil Bias. 

©astro*patiy- rare, [f.Gr,ya(rrp(or,ya<Trijp 
stomach + ird^os leeling, suffering.] (See quot.) 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex.y Gastropathia, term for di-sease 
of t tie .stomach: gasiropathy. 

Gastrophilanthropist. nonce-wd, A bene- 
volent purveyor for the appetites of others.^ 

18x4 .Fc'A, Gd, Living i 6 t The honour of recording them 
among the gastrophilanthropists of the prc.sem da>. 

©astropMle (gse-str^fil). rare, [ft Gr. yaa- 
Tp(oj-, yaarifp stomach + ifnE-os friend.] One who 
loves his stomach, or good eating. 

iSjo sporting .Mag. VI. 261 'Fhe glutton practises without 
any regiord to theory ; and we call him gastrophiie. 

So CNfstrophillsm [-iSMj, the disposition of a 
gastrophile ; love of good eating ; Ha'stTophilist 
[-1ST] * Gastbophile ; ©a'stropMlite di. [-ite], 
fond of good eating. 

x8x4 Sek. Gd. Living 84 Which the modem gastrophilist 
cannot fail to admire, ibid, 1x3 Let no one say tliat the 
spirit of gastropinlism never found Us way within the walls 
of the Vatican. 1835 7 'aH's Mag, 11 . 459 The name., 
bripijingat once to my mind.. the Scrap- Stall, and gastro- 
phihte hackney-coachman. 1850 FrasePs Mag, XLII. 548 
The sturdy gastrophilist would not be baulked of his meal, 
©aatropod, ©astropodous ; see Garter-. 
©astrorrkapiiy Also gastro- 

r&phy. [ad. F . gaslrarnp/iie (Cotgr.), ad. Gr. yaa- 
rpoppatpiaf f, 7a<7rp(«)-, yaerr^p belly + root of pdv- 
r€iv to sew.] Suture of wounds in the alxlonien. 

X739 Share Treat. Surg, iit. 9 The Gastroraphy. though 
the word in strictness of etymology, signifieH no more than 
sewing up any Wound of the Beny,yet in common accepta- 
tion it implies that the Wound of the Belly is complicated 
with another of the Intestine. X7fi7 Gooch Treat IVenmds 
I. X58 Ga.stroraphy, for large extensive wounds in the abdo- 
men. 1885 ,Syd. Soc. Lex,^ Gastrorrhaghy, 

©astroscopy (gseatrp-skdpi). [ft Gr. yaarp(o),-, 
yaarijp lieliy v ^erxoma insi>ection : see -scoPY.J 
(See miot.) 

1855 OcHATK, Suppl , Gastroscopy, an examination of the 
abdomen, in order to detect disease. 

©astrosopli gae-strixs^/f). [ft Gr. yaarpio)-, 
yooT^pstomach 4 cro^-dswisc.] One who is skilled in 
mattersof eating. 1 !ence<l'&stro*soph©r 5^ Gasteo- 
feOPH ; Gastro'sophy* the science of gootl eating. 

1812(4 Blaekw, iifng. XV, Vour cooks and waiters have 
never turned away from their works of ga-strosophy, to 
think of the neij|hhoudng millions. 1 /onscA, H ords 

XI L 288 Hie English. -do not stand ni^t-rate as gastro- 
sophs. IVisim. Cm, 16 Apr. 8/a There are many gour- 

mets, but the numljer of gastrosophers h exceedingly small. 
©a»ti?o«tomy (g«trF*stdmi), Surg, [1. Gab- 
TKO- + Gr. crrdjua mouth + -Y 8.] The operation of 
opening the stomach for the introduction of food 
wlien the gullet is closed. 

3(854, 1*5 Mayne Expas, Lex. *8^8T. Bryant Poor/, Snrg, 
I, 617 The advantages offered by gastrostomy for stricture 
of the cesoptogus. 

©astrotemy (g«strpT 5 mi 4 Surg^ [ftOASTRo* 
4* Gr, '•ropia cutting-] SL The operation of open- 
ing the abdomen by incision. The of^ration of 
opening the stomach through the abdominal walk. 

*656151 X7»* i» Bailky- BoLtocK 

Casemx* MidftqL afi* Gaatrotomy aloae would be pxaciic- 
able when Cetc.b *878 T. Bryant Pratt S»rg, h 616 When 
the foreign b.-dy Is krae and dearly cannot he psussed, the 
surgeon should open the stomach by gastrotmtiy. 
lienee €te4*l«robo*mio a., pertaining to gastrotomy. 

10 Mavne Mxp&s, Lex. ; and in recemt Diets* 
|©a«lrtil» [mod.L. 

dim,, ft Gr. yaarp^, ymn^p stomadh, j That form of 
the metaaok germ wMch con^sls of a cup with two 
layers of ceik in the’ wall. 


©ATE. 

1877 Huxley .( 4 A Inn. Aninu HL 115 A gastruk is 
formed by invagination of the morula, the ectoderm of which 
has the structure of the endoderm of the adult, x8^ H. 
Spencer in 19M Cent. May 764 The two-layered ‘gastrula* 
—-the simplest ancestral form of the Metazoa. 

atirih. 1878 Bell Gegenbaurs Comp. Anai, xn This 
condition is simplest in the Gastrula form. x88o Ge7itl. Mag, 
CCXLVI. 43 The opening wliich formerly led into the 
gastrula-body. x88o Huxley Crayfish iv. 211 1 'his is the 
gastrula condition oft the embryo. 1887 A. C. Haddom 
Jntrod. Embryology ii. 24 I'he normal method of gastrula- 
formation. 

Hence Ga*strular a., pertaining to a gastnda or 

tO'gastrulation. , In recent Diets. 

I^stmlation (gsestr^^l^i-Jan). Emhryol [ft 
Gastrula + -atiuN.] The formation of a gastrula, 
X879 tr. HaeckeTs EvoL Man I. viii. *99 The formation 
of the Gastruk, or gastruktion. 1887 A. C. H addon In trod. 
Embryology ii. ^heading). Segmentation and gastruktion, 

©astroram (gasstiw-ran), a. and .r/;. ' [ft mod. 
L. Caslrura neut. pi, Gr* 7 aorr(#)p-, 7 aaT^p stomach 
4 obp 6 . tail 4 -AN.} A, adj. Of or pertaining to the 
GW or stomatopod ous crustaceans. B, An 
animal of this class. Similarly 'Oastru'rous a, ■ 
In recent Diets. 

©at (gist). Also gate, [app, a. ON.^a/ (Da-, 
Sw. gal) opening, pa.ssage : see Gate rA*] An 
opening between sandbanks ; a channel, strait ; in 
Kent, an opening, natural or artificial, iii the cliffs, 
serving as a iaiuling-place. 

*723 J. Lewis Hist. IHiet ixyfi) 6 Through these chalky 
cliffs the inhabitants %vhose harms adjoin to them have cut 
several gates or ways into tlie .sea.. But these gates or pas- 
sages they have been forced to fill up in the time of War. 
a X805 A, CARLYi.Ji Aniobiog. 163 'the three ships which totjk 
through tile gat or opening between sand-hanks, were almost 
out of sight before we ventured to sail a 1825 Forhy Toe, 
E. A nglia, Cat, an Oldening in the great sand-bank which lies 
at the l ack of the Yarmouth Roads. 1847 Ld. G, Bentinck 
m Croker Papers (1834) 111 , xxv. 143 Louis Blulippe sent 
all hk war steamers to tug the French ships through the 
gm of Gibraltar, 1885 L, Jackson Our CangJintaioagas in. 
Egypt 17, I had to use ihe ti)w-Hne at one place where there 
was a ‘gate’ (or channel), as we say in Canada. 

Gafc, obs. ft Gate, Cjoat; pa. t. of Get v, 

[ ©ateliers : acu /.zsl of Spurious Words ] 
©ate Forms: a. i seat, set {Mrl/i- 

limb, seet, scatit), 2 4 5©at, (3 giate), 2-0 jet, 
3-5 5at(t)e, 3~5, 6-9 dial, yat'.t je, 4-6 yliate,-et, 
5ett, 5-6 yet(©, 7-9 diaL yeat,t, 6- Sc. yett. 
B. (I pi gatu), 3-6 gat, 14 gatte, 5 gaytt, 6 gaat), 
3“ gate. [OK, ^eal str. ncul., corresponds formally 
to Oh'ns. gat^jcl, bole, o||»ning, OA.gnd eye of a 
needle (LG. and Du. gal gap, hole, [.reach), ON. 
gal (see Gat) OTeiii* type ’^gaitEK The word is 
wanting in Goth, and HG, 

The ulterior etymology is obscure. __ Some scholars refer 
the word to the r*>ot of Get r»., supposing the etymological 
sense to be either ‘ reccpiacle ’ (hence ‘ cavity * hole 
‘ opening') or ‘ means of reaching * dunce/ way of access 
It is how'cver very uncertain whether it is allied either to 
Get or to Gate sb/ 

'I he origin.al OE. declen.sion was gxt, gxles, gxie in the 
sing., ami gain,, -a, -nm in the piur., according to the 
phonetic law by which a liecame x exc, when a back vowel 
fuliowed in the next syllable. Sub^'quenily the g (-v) be- 
fore ;e ktame p;t!ataiized,and the influence of the palatal t 
caused tiie change of x into ea. Hence the stem assunieo 
the two forms and gat, which are respectively repre- 
sentedi by the and B types in the kter language. In late 
OK. the functional distinction between the two types was 
already disappearing through the operation of analogy, so 
that we find such forms as gates, gate fsing.) and grain, 
geatufu (pi); in Mercian the forms ’mn swith gut- 

turali are earlier, Iwing due not to analogy but to the pfio- 
nesic laws of the dialect. In ME the « forms .are universal 
in northern and in north- and west-midknd writers, and also 
prevailed in the s.w. (Robert of (Boucester, the Sonih-hng. 
Legendary, etc.,*; the MSS. of Ciiauter have gate in some 
passJtges and ^ate in others. Since die i*Sth c. gate ha.s been 
the sole form in literary English ; dialectally t]>e forms with 
y remaitt in northern and north nueijand districts, .so/ar as 
they have not been displaced by the influence of die literary 
language ; occasionally they are fourul surviving elsewhere, 
us in N.Devon and at Banbury fEUi.s/‘//<>«!f;/. Ef/g. DJaltcts).] 
1 . An opening in a wall, made for the purpose of 
entrance and exit, and capable of being closed by 
a movable barrier, the existence of which is usually 
implied; said with reference to a city or other 
enclosure, or the enclosure-W'all a large building, 
formerly also to the building itself, w here or 
daors h now commonly employed. 

«, 778 Charier in Birch Saxon. 1 . 3x5 3 ‘lt eodem 

septo m harlfold 7;«ate, et etnlent septo to baggan ^ete. 
C900 tr. Bxdds Hist. in. ix. Ixlj (i8«}oi 184 Oiia heo sona 
|i«t l»a» mymtres ontynde, e xooo Ags. Gasp, Matt. vii. 
13 Ganga^ inn purh fset ncarwe xeat. exx7S Lamb. Horn, 
141 He cm aBwng his disciples per be 3tten were ilokene. 
a tsa^Ant'K R. 4.14 |k o&r beo eucr time, n« wi&ule fye ^eate 
»e go heo wilSute leaue. 13 . . Guy ifarto. t A. ) 4296 j>e lyoun 
gop to play wihouten he Jjat I n i»ais wifjouten vilanie, c i 4 S® 
Merim 78 W« driven the remenawnt m at the yaies. xssa 
Lyndksav S/onarcht' 5964 . 1 htude, naikii att jour^ett. 
in Picton IP pool J/unic. Rcc, (t88j) L 98 Kcpirige the yate 
of the church yeurd open. *695 A. iw la Brvme Diary 
(Kurtcest 77 You may go through this yate, and along the field 
Kjile. x$«» Anokewn CuMbiti, Bali., Impaiimi 2 .assk v, 
He Sleeks the foul yeat softly ml x8a6 J. Wilson Noet 
Atnbr, Wks* *853 I, *42 Across and recross, lack wards and 
forrits, out « yett and i» at anitber. 1865 G. Macdonald 
A, Pbrbes III, 14 He’s O0t at the back yett and awa' I 
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j 9 . f7i BiickL Fiom, S4T BCi tsetyndon j>aere ceastre gatn. 
48x175 Cott, Hmn^ zzi Gief he fend were me sqeolden anon 
cter [ =at the] gat 5emete mid gode reppies. ciasoR.BRUNNE 
C/irm. (1810) 183 With grete duble cheynes drauhen oner he 
gate. 1393 Langl. fi.PL C. xiii. 47 And whan the peupte was 
planer come the porter vnpyimede the gate, c 1440 Frotnp. 
Pm-v, 188/2 Gate* or gate (P. yate), porta. 1577 B. Googe 
Meresback's Hush. 1. (1586) 9 b, 1 made a square wall. .with 
a great gate, for the bringing in of my cariages. 1601 Shaks. 
yul. C. ni. ii. 274 Brutus and Cassius Are rid like Madmen 
through the Gates of Rome, 1670 Cotton Espemon 11. vi. 
»44 Ilie Ladies Coach so stopt the Gate, that the Duke’s 
could not possibly pass. 1723 De Foe Piague {xZ%j^) 179 You 
see here is a Gate, and.. we make them pay Toll. 1756 
lilxjGmT Gr. Tour IV. 75 The gate of S. Martin was erected 
after the designs of Peter Bullet in 1674. i86x M. Pattison 
Ess. (1889) I. 47 The gates were closed at nine o’clock, and 
on no pretext opened after that hour. 

2. In Biblical phraseology, after Hebrew; ellipt. 

ioT gate[s of the city place of judicial assembly. 

eSzS Vesp. Psalter Xxvin. 13 [Ixix. 12] BaSe setun in gete. 
cxooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) cxxvl 6 [cxxvii. 5] bonne he on gaton 
greteS his grame feondas. 138a W yci.i f Isa. xxi i . 7 Kny gtes 
shul sette ther setes in the gate. 1535 Coverdale Ruth iv. i, 
Boos wente vp to y« gate, and sate liim downe there. 1656 
J. Harrington Oceana (1700) 161 Her Husband is known (by 
his Robes) in the Gates, when he sits among the Senators of 
the Land. 1837 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) IV. 225 
0 for one hour of old Oliver, to talk with the royal miscreant 
in the gate ! i860 Pusey Min. Proph. 104 The gate is the 
ijrell'known place of concourse where judgment was given. 
186SJ. Fkrgusson Hist, Archit. 1 . 175 Nor can it be doubted 
that this [ruin at Persepoli.s] is one of those buildings so fre- 
quently mentioned in the Bible as a ‘ gate not the door of 
a city or buildings, but a gate of justice. 

3 . Phrases, a. At the gate : fig., close at hand. 

1340 Hampole Pr, Consc. 2000 For when he dede es at he 

yliate, pan es he warned over late. 

b. Tkegateis of heaven^ hell., paradise^ where the 
word may originally have been apprehended in a 
material sense. Also the gate’xs of deaths used to 
denote a near approach to death (cf. Disath 1 4). 

c 1000 Ags. Gasp. Matt. xvi. 18 Ofer hisne stan ic timbri^e 
mine cyricean and heile gatu fr*i6o Hatton Gosp. gate] ne 
ma^on ongen ha, 4:1175 Lamb. Horn, 41 He him seeawede 
hege treon eisliche beormnde et-foren helle gete. 4:1200 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 105 pe giate of pnrad is is opened to-genes 
hem. a 1300 Cursor M. 37S3 Open him thoght he Bate of 
heuen. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 2127 pou ert he pat fra 
he yhates of dede lifies me. c 1400 A pol. Loll. 56 Pa gats 
of helle schal not be migty agen he. c 1400 Maundev. (;Roxb.) 
viii. 29 pai er h® entreez and h® Bates of hell. <7x460 
Townelep Myst, vi. 40 And now is here none othere gate, Hot 

f odis howse and beuens yate. 1662 Bk. Com. Prayer Collect 
laster Even, That through the §rave, and gate of death, we 
may pass to our joyful resurrection. 1678 Lady Chawori h 
VK-iith Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App, v. 50 Lord Rochester 
hath bin att the gates of death. xSao Kkats Hyperion in. 
126 Mo.st like the struggle at the gate of death. 1871 Mor- 
lEy Voltaire *1886) 4 To each alike of the countless orthodox 
sects his name is the symbol for the prevailing of the gates 
of hell. 

t C. The gate {of the great Turk") : the Turkish 
court or government ; the Porte. Obs, 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. ni. exxi. 07 b, 
Followe the court of the great Lord (which they calf the 
gate). 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. i. 129 note^ The gate of the 
great Turke, is as much to .say, as Constantinople ; the 
which they call in the Turkish language Stanboll. 

4 . transf An entrance into a country through 
mountains ; a mountain 'i>ass. Also pi. Cf. (jr. 
•aiXrj, h. porta. 

:i6o,i Holland Pliny 1 . 121 They tooke it that those gates 
of Caucasus whereof we spake before, were the Caspian 
gates. 1697 Potter Antiq. Greece i. xvi. (1715) 89 A strait 
narrow passage, and, as it were, a Gate, or Inlet into the 
Country. x86o Pusev Min. Proph. 393 The Easterns, as 
well as the Greeks and Latins, used the word 'gate' or 
‘doors’ of the mountain-passes, which gave an access to a 
land, but which might be held against an enemy. 1877 
0 . D. Warner Levant xii. 175 We dashed down the gate 
of a magnificent caiSon. 

5 . fig. A means of entrance or exit ; said e. g. of 
the five senses. Phrase To open a gale for or to : 
to provide facility or opportunity for. The ivory 
gatCf the gate of horn', in Greek legend, those 
through which false and true dreams respectively 
come forth. Cf. Doob 3. 

' c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 127 Hwet beo 5 pas .vii. geate ? Det 
bebS ure egan and ure neose and ure mu 3 and ure earan. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 10146 (Cott.) pat mari, pat was pe gat 
[other texts gate, yate] of vr merci. 1390 (Jower Con/. A. 
111 . 29 And thus min eye is made the gate. Through which 
the demties of my thought Of lust ben to min herte brought, 
rx4x6 Hoccleve Poems {1892) 62 Benigne lige' Lord I o 
hauene and yate Of our confort. 4:1440 JacoPs Well 
(E.E.T.S.) 274 pise arn pe wyndowgrs of pe body, & pe gatys 
of pe soule. 4: 1491 Chast. Goddes Chyld. 7 The yate of 
grace is opened to al that aske thenne to entree. 1526 
Pii^. Per/ (W. de W. 1531) 76 The hearynge, the touch- 
ynge, the lastynge, & the smellynge, whiche with y • syght, 
be as fyue gates, by the whiche the ennemy sendeth in,, 
[hi.s] messages, .to the soule. 1548 Hall Citron.., Hen. VI, 
187 Although the gate of a conquest were opened, yet it 
was shut agayn. 1599 Shaks. J.Uuck Ado iv. i. 106 For 
thee lie locke vp alf the gates of Loue. 1603 Knolles 
Hist. Turks {xtzx} 690 Auna had don nothing but wisely 
& politickly, in . . opening a gate for a long war. 1623 
Drumm. of Hawth. Cypress Groz>e Wks. (1711) 117 What 
sweet contentments doth the soul enjoy by the senses! 
They are the gates and windows of its knowledge. 1625 
Bacon Ess., Sitperstit. (Arb.) 347 nie Fauoring too much 
of good Intentions, which openeth the gate to Conceits 
and Nouelties. 1738 Glover Leonidas i. 153 To guard the 
gates of Greece, which open stand, 1781 Gibbon Decl. i^F. 


II. 9 The Bosphorus and the Hellespont maype considered 
as the two gates. of Constantinople. 1831 Macaulay Ess., 
Hampden 1 18801 204 Then he [Laud] dreamed that he turned 
Papist; of all his dreams the only one, we suspect, which 
came through the gate of horn. 1866 B. Taylor Poems, 
Wayside Dremn 74 The gates of Slumber fold. 1870 
Morris Earthly Par. I. Apol., Let it suffice me that my 
murmuring rhyme Beats with light wing against the ivory 
gate. 

d. The barrier itself; a framework of wood or 
iron either consisting of bars, gratings, etc., or with 
a solid face, turning on pivots or hinges, or sliding 
in a groove, and used either in a pair or singly. 
For fve~, six’-bar {red gate see Five C.i, Six. 

cxooo ./Elfric /tidges xvi. 3 Samson., genam pa bui'g- 
gatu and gebaer on nis hricjge raid pam postum. 41x300 
Cursor M. 7185 Sampson, pat was selcuth wight .. bar pe 
yates o pe tun. And laid pam on a hei dun. 1543 Lud- 
io'.o Churchw. Ace. (Camden) 13, ij. hasp for the same yatt. 
<r t6oo Shaks. Sonn. Ixv, Rocks impregnable are not so 
stout. Nor gates of .steel so strong, but Time decay.^ 173S 
Somerville Chase 11. 164 They strain to lead the Field, top 
the barr’d Gate, O’er the deep Ditch exulting Bound. 1762 
Goldsm. at. PV. xiii. We made up to an iron gate, through 
which my companion told me we were to pass. 1805 G. 
MTndoe Million 0/ Potatoes 151 The laird look’d ower tlie 
yett. 1820 Scott Monast. (1830) II. xvi. 250 It would be 
an unco task to mend the yects. 18.^8 Jb\am^% Dombey 
vii, An immense pair of gates, with an immen.se pair of lion- 
headed knockers on them. 

b. A contrivance for stopping or regulating the 
passage of water. (Cf. flood-, lock-, sluice-gate.\ 

X496 Naval Acc, Hen. /'V/ (18961 153 The Costes and Ex- 
pences of makyng the Gates of the Dokke aforsaid. X719 
De Foe Crusoe 11. xii. This canal, passes, .hills by the help 
of sluices and gat€.s. 1874 Knight Diet. Rtech., Gate, the 
valve which admits the water to the bucket of the Water- 
wheel. 

7 . Payment at a toll-gate. 

18x2 Col. Hawker Diary I. 46 Coal. .51. M. a cart- 

load, tree of gates and everything. 

8. techn. a. {Locksmithinf) One of the apertures 
in the tumblers for the passage of the stub. 

1874 in Knight Diet. Meek. I. 95:8. 

b. A frame in which a saw or set of saws is 
stretched to prevent buckling, 

1874 Knight Did. Meclu, Sask-saw, a mill-saw strained 
in a gate, or sash, as it is .sometimes called, from the resem- 
blance of its stiles and rails to the frame of a window-sash, 

c. Lace-manuf (See quot.) 

1839 Ure Did. Arts etc. 733 The term gauge, in the lace 
manufacture, means the numliS: of gates, slits, or interstices, 
in one inch of the bolt-bar or comb, 

9 . University slang. pL ? The hour fixed for re- 
turn to college. ? 

1856 ‘ C. Bede ' Tales CoR. Life i. 19 That’s the ticket ! 
tliat , will just land me in time for Gates. 

10 . The total number of persons entering by pay- 
ment at the gates, to see an athletic contest, foot- 
ball match, etc. 

1888 I.xieds Even. Express 10 Jan., Large football ^ gates * 
are not an unu.suai thing in Yorkshire. 1890 Whitby Gaz. 
24 Jan. 3/1 At the Hull match played on Saturday the gate 
was not half so large. 1894 Times 15 Sept. 6/4 They, .can 
rely on gates of 20,000 or more at every important match 
they play. 

b. I’he amount of money thus received ; vz gate- 
money (see i.^). 

iSgt Daily Tel. 21 Mar. 3/2 The leading clubs are now 
..dependent for revenue on the ‘gates' at the matches. 
x^>4 Times 23 Mar. 10/2 The Middlesex executive deter- 
mined to give the Whit Monday ‘gate’ to the famous 
Notts wicket-keeper. 

11 . Short for Billingsgate, Newgate, etc. 

1722 De Foe CoL /ack (1840) 44 The collier-masters 
generally sell their coals at the gate [? Billingsgate] as they 
call it. 1851 Mayhkw Lend. Labour I. 255 Of very ready 
sale are ‘fish got from the gate ’ (stolen from Billingsgate). 
1877 Five YrsI Penal Servit. ». 5 The ‘ steel a slang name 
of the large metropolitan prisons, as the ‘ gate ’ is for 
Newgate. • 

12 . aitrib. and Comb., as gate-bolt, -opener, -toll, 
-tower, -w right ; '^gatewise adv. 

184s Browning Honv they brought, etc. i. 3 ‘ Good speed ! * 
cried the watch, as the *gate-bolts undrew. 1826 T. Moo re 
Me 7 H. (1854) V* ?4> f • *gate-opener to the party all the 
way. Daily Nesvs 6 Apr. 5/4 They are known as 

* through ’ or * *gate ’ tolls. 1842 Sir A. De Vere Song 0/ 
Fai'h rpi And *gate-towers, mouldering where the stream 
moans by. 1886 Willis & Clark Cambridge III. 285 Every 
. .gate- tower in Oxford follows Wykeham’s in the absence of 
angle-turrets . . with the sole exception ofChrist Church. i6xx 
Speed Hist, Gt. Brit. vii. xii. 267 A third stone somewhat 
of lesse quantity laid *gate-wise ouerthwart on their toppes. 
x8i6 T. Parker Ess. Tur 7 ipike Gate 20 Tlie *gate-wright 
having planed and prepared the scantlings. 

13 . Special comb., as gate-alms, alms given by 
monks at the gate of a monastery; gate-bill (at 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge), a re- 
cord of the times at which a man returns to college 
(or lodgings) after hours ; also, the weekly account 
of fines charged against a man for staying out late ; 
gate-boot (see quot. ,1877- and cf. Boot jrA 11 , 5 b) ; 
gate-chamber (see quot.) ; gate-cbeek »= Cheek sb. 
II. 9 ; gate-liead = Gateway ; gate-book (see 
quot.) ; gate(s-man, a gate-keeper, esp. at level 
crossings on railways; gate-meeting, a race or 
athletic meeting to which admission is given on 
payment at the ^te ; gate-money, money paid at 
the gates for admission to an athletic meeting, etc. ; 


gate-net, a net hung loosely across a gateway, for 
the purpose of catching hares driven at night *, also 
attribd, so gate-netting vbL sb. and pr. pple.; 
gate-penny, ‘a tribute paid by the customary 
tenants ior leave to pass through one or more of 
their lord's gates ’ (Cassell) ; t gate -room, a lodge 
at the gate of an estate ; gate-saw (see quot.) ; 
f gate-stang (see quot.) ; gate-stead, a gate-way ; 
gate-vein, the Pfm porlm {obs. exc. flg.); gafte- 
works, fojtifications at the gate of a town, etc. 

1896 T, Blashill Sutton-in-H oldemess 56 Considerable 
gifts that had been settled on the monastery for the ^gate- 
alms. 1803 Gradtis ad Cantab. 11824) 128 To avoid *gate- 
billshewill be out at night as late as he pleases .. dimb 
over the College walls, and fee his Gyp well. 1853 ‘ C. Bede ' 
Verdant Green xi, Our freshman became aware of the 
mysteries of a gate-bill. X716 in A. IV. Line. Gloss. s.v., 
id have, perceive, and take . . sufficient hoiLseboot, hedge- 
boot.. *Gateboot, and Stakeboot. 1877 Hid., Cateboot, the 
right of cutting wOdd for making gales. 1874 Knight Did. 
Meek. 959-'! *Gate^ehamber {fyydraulic Engineering), & 
recess in the side wall of a canal-lock, which receive.^ the 
opened gate, .so that it shall not project into the lock- 
chamber. 15x3 Douglas ASneis vii. xi. 52 Strang *get- 
cheikis of weirfayr and battaie Straik dovne. 4*x67o 
Spalding Tronb. Ckas. I 1x829 ') X2 He lodges in Andrew 
Haddentoun’s at the yett-cheek. 1718 Bp. Hutchinson 
Witchcraft 147 The cart was set fast in a “Gate-head, 
though it did not touch the Po.st.s. X847-78 Halliwell, 
Thimble, tlie boll of a *gate-hook bn which the gate 
turns- Staff. 1874 Knight Did. Meek. 959/1 Cate-hook, 
a gate-hook is that part of a gate-hinge which is driven 
into the post and sustains the leaf attached to the gate. 
X796 Mrs. M. Robinson Angelina I- 32 ‘Here’s health 
and prosperity to all said the old 'gate-man. 1870 Daily 
Nevos xg Dec., Notwithstanding the efforts of the gate- 
man, the fellow succeeded in getting his horse and cart 
tipon the line. 1884 Pall Mall G. 27 Dec. 4/1 The gaie- 
men . . do not open their gates until the train has com- 
pletely stopped. x88x Daily Nexm 14 July 5/3 Few of th^ 
athletes care to compete at *gate-meetings. ^ 1820 Sporiitig 
Mag. VI. xgo Some demur took place respecting the division 
ofwhat is termed the ^gate money. 1887 20 Sept. 9 We 

do not know exactly what control those who pocket the gate- 
money have over the performeiu. 1598 Manwood Lames 
Forest xviii. § 9 (1615) 135 Any Buckstall or Engin, Hayes, 
*Gateneis [printed Gatenents], Pursenets, Ferrets or Conic- 
dogges. 1892 A thensum 4 June 723/2 He was, .engaged in 
night poaching for hares with lurchers and gate-nets. 1892 
Autobiog. Etig. Gamekeeper i(J^ Wilkins) 239 They poked 
their gate net stick into the ditch, and I felt it scrape over 
my legs. Ibid. 222 A great dodge in poaching used to be 
■"gate netting. A hare on the prowl, started ofi a field when 
feeding, generally makes for the gate-run— that is to say» 
leaves the field by means of tlie gate- and, for ibis r^son, 
one of the oldest methods of poaching is gate snaring or 
netting. Ibid. 224 They do not stop to touch the gate netting. 
Ibid. 250 Wlien we caught two men gate netting at Gravel- 
Pits field. i 6 g%Pkil. Trans. XV 11 . 691 He endsthis Treatise 
with an Enumeration of the Quit-rents formerly paid out 
of the Weald, as Gavei-.swine, Scot-ale, Pannage, “Gatcr 
penny. 1702 Land. Gas. No. 3825/4 1 ’wo Copy-hold Estates, 
with a good House, Garden, and . . *Gate-r<x)ms. ^ 
Knigh r Did. Meek. 959/2 *Gate-sam, a mill-saw which is 
strained in a gate or sash to prevent buckling. 2879 Lum- 
lermads Gaz. 15 Oct, This was an improvement over the 
gate saw, almost as great as was the gate. x6xx Cotgr-, 
JBcnae, the “yate-stang, or beanie thats pulled vp, when a 
mill is to be set agate. 16x0 N. Riding Ree. 1x884) 1 . aoi 
For not making a sufficient *Yate stead being a common 
way in a place called Hurwood Yate. 189X Atkinson 
Moorland Par. 65 note, A brig-.stone is a kind of rough 
conduit for water across a gate-stead. 16x5 Crooke Body 
of Man 99 The vpper branches which wee call the roots of 
the ■“Gate-veine. .are disseminated through the hollow pait 
of the Liuer. 1622 Bacon Hen. VII, 161 Hee could not 
endure to haue Trade sicke, nor any obstruction to con- 
tinue in the Gate-vaine which disperseth that bloud. 1840 
Browning 1. 264 He, Gate-vein of this heart’s blood 

of iombardy - . is thine. 1808 Scott Mams, vl xi, “Gate- 
works, and walls, were strongly maim’d. 

Gate (g^*t), sb:h Now only Sc. and north, dial. 
Forms : o. 3-9 gate, (3, 5 gatt(e, 4-5 gat). / 3 . 5-7 
gaite, gayte, 4, 8 Sc. g€t(e, 8 Sc. gaet, 9 dial. 
geeat. See also Gait. [a. ON. gata, wk. fem. 
(Sw. gala. Da. gcuie) - OllG.ga^za (MHG. ga^e, 
mod.Ger. gasse lane, whence early mocLDn. gasse, 
now dial, gas), Goth, gatwd OTeut. *gafwdn-. 

As to the ulterior etymology nothing has been ascertained. 
Connexion with the root of Get v. has been supposed for 
this as for Gate sb.^ ; some have assumed a root *ghad 
meaning ‘to go', on the ground of the 01 r. dia n-gaidk 
he went. The spelling gait {gayte f first appeals in the i gth c., 
but was almost confined to Sc. and northern writers until the 
beginning of the 17th c. It remains in the only sense of the 
word which is current in literary English : see Gait sb. 
(A supposed example of this spelling has been found in the 
Cotton MS- of the Cursor M., line 15278 ; but this is prob. 
a mistake : see Gate jA^)] 

I. A way. 

1 . A way, road, or path. 

«, c X200 (Drmin 12749 An off }>a tweggen patt comeim till 
he Laferrd Crist pser he bi gate gede. a 1300 Cursor M. 
8960 par his tre lai in hit gatt. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. x8oi On 
he gate we mette of hyn® stronge peues seuene. cx^SiaSt. 
Cuthhert iSuitees) 5820 pai lete pair oxen in pe gate A while 
standdand r^t. 1533 Bellenden Livy v. (1822) 425 Tbay 
maid ane mine undtr the erde, to mak ane gate be qubilk 
thay micht cum to the ca-stell of Veos. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 
I. i. X3 Wisedome wames, whilest foot is in the gate To stay 
the steppe. 

8. c 1450 Henryson Mor. Fah. 71 Where bee in length 
lay streiked in the gait. 15^ Stewart Cron. Scot. (x85S> 1 . 
83 Quhat freik befoir thame in thair gait tha fand, Tha gart 
him lig rycht law vponn the land. • 1573 Satir. Poems 
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J^e/arm^xlll 98a A !ytill Eist the bra, Quhalr that our gaittis 
partit in twa. 

8:3. j Ej, E, AlUt. P, A. 395 Of alle my loy ])e hy^e gate 
Hit is in grounde of alle my blysse. 1583 Le£. Bp. Si. 
Andrms 755 in. Saiir. Poems Refonn. xlv, For greid of geir, 
and warldly graith, On baith the gaitis he grunais his fayth, 
C. ( To Jindj /ose, as etc. one's) way, 

K390 Gowkr Con/. II* 35 That he be right ware . . That he 
mistake not his gate, c 14^ Bone Flor. 149 Evyr Speryng 
eher gatys gane U nto the Cyte of Rome, c 1746 J. Collier 
(Tim Bobbin) Lane. Dialect (xSda) 23, I mawkint, on lost 
raeh gete ogen snap. 

2. Phrases. To come., 

her, etc. gate ; see Gang v. and Go v. To take {the) 

: to take the road, go away j to follow a path 
or coarse, f To be in gate to : to be on the way 
to, be bound for. f To give gate to : to give a road 
make wayy^n f Togo to the gate : to get into 
the current (of destruction), go to wrack, f 7h 
grant the gate*, to give leave to go. f To hold 
the gate*, to hold on one’s way, hence, to prosper. 
f To put by the gate, to put {lay, etc.) out of the 
gate ; to put out of the way. This iikeU) gate ; 
used adverbially « this (that) way, in this (that) 
direction, Some^ any gate ; somewhere, any- 
where. 

a, « 13^ Cursor M. 6262 In he see his wand he smat, It 
claue, and gaue han redi gat. ctyoa Sir Trisir. 2091 p& 
duerwe toke J>e gate. 1375 Barbour Bruce vr. 577 Ilk man 
a syndri^gat is gane, Audblav Poems 14 That hath 
goon gatis ungayne. c 1435 Torr. Portugal 680 Owt of the 
watyr he toke the gate, c 1440 York Mysi. xxx. 230 Here, 
ye gomes, gose a rome, offe vs gate. We muste steppe to 
yone sterne of a-state. /old. 446 He graunte hym his gates 
tor to gone. a xS4^ Wyatt 0 / CourtiePs life 39 [Cato] 
that with his death did scape out of the gate, *548 K.ey 
Erasm. Par, Mark vi. 6-9 Yf he dyd take vitayle and a 
good surame of money with him, beyng in gate to the 
sandes of Afrike, or to summe nacton where as there is no 
ientie entertaynement. ,of strangers Corig. ad Lihycas hare- 
nas aut iuhospitalem gentem ^ofecturus\ XS77-87 Hai*- 
RjsoN England t, xii. in Holinshed 55 After this confluence, 
it (the Test! taketh the gate to Kimbebridge. X579 Spenser 
Shepk. Cal, Kpil, CJoe, little Calender t thou hast a free 
passeporte ; Goe but a lowly gate amongst the meaner 
sorte. 1583 Bp, St, Amirois 639 in S^ir, Poems Re-> 
form, xlv. To Lonaoun I.owrie tube the geat. 1506 Dal- 
RYssPLi tr. Leslids Mist. Scot, m, 192 The tyran Romack 
was put by the gate. 1637 Rutherford Lett. {iSQ4) 260 
It is only best that ye set yourself apart, as a thing laid up 
and out of the gate, for Christ alone, a 1670 Spalding Trouh, 
Ckas. / (1792) 1 . 1x3 Ilk ane of the rest rode a sundry gate. 
Ibid. 233 Monro took gate to Strathbogie, xd7x M. Bruce 
GoodNewsin, Evil Times{x7cky) 9 Ye will go to the Gate, few 
or none you shall be left. X709 — SouhConfirm. 22 (Jam.) 
Hold ay your shoes on your feet, and in God's name I promise 
you ye snail hade the gate, fail who wilL X78d Borns Brigs 
of Ayr X22 Crashing ice, borne on the roaring speat, Sweeps 
dams, an’ mills, an’^brigs, a' to the gate. atxSxo Tannahill 
Poems (1846) ss, I truly bate the dirty gate That mony a 
body taks. xS/a C Gibbon For the King t, Come this gate. 
1889 Barkis Window in Thrums xix. 183 A notion I 
had put it some gait. 1893 Stevenson Caiiriona xa ¥e're no 
likely to gang far this gate. 

c x4^ Golagrost^ Gaw. 791 The king grantit the gait 
to schir Gawane, And prayt to the grete God to grant him 
his grace, c 1470 Henry Wallace i. 250 Thai left him swa, 
and ftirth thar gait can gang, tjm Stewart Croft. Scot. L 
574 He tuke the gait towawrt Cartdalk* *360 Rollamo Cri. 
Fenm iv. sa4 He is gaate ane vther gait, X637 B. JoNSOW 
Sad She^ it. i, False gelden, gang thy gait And do thy 
turns betimes. xGp Scot. Presbyt. Etoq. (X738) 1x4 They 
went a Gait of their own. xyjjs Burns Q Lassie, art ihm 
sleeping yet f Gae bade the gait ye cam again. x%s Mrs, 
Gaskeli. Morik 4- S. xxviu. To Keep me Irom going what 
gmt I choose, Motley Dutch Rep. ti. v. I18&) 218 
T^e man. .describw himself to Oranvelle as one who went 
his own gait, x^s W. McIlwraitk Guide Wigtownshire 
38 It i« now time for us to “ tak* the gait ' again. 

3 . Length of way, distance. Chiefly in advb. 
phrases. ITalfgaie : half-way, Obs. exc* Sc. 

! a Xijoo Peebles to Play in Chambers Pop, Mum, Scot, 
Poems itZirs) 7 They had not gane half of the gait, When 
the maidens cam upon them, xjjad Bsllinoen Cron, 
Scot. (xSax) I. xlvi, Schort gait fra thir lUs is Iona. X597 
Montoombrie Ckerrfe 4 ' Sme 339 With earnest eye quhif 1 
espye The fruit betwixt me and the skye, Halfe gaite almaist 
to hevin, *7^ Macheill Will 4 fean 1. xxix, Hame's now 
scarce a mile o* gate, 

4. A street Frequent in street-names of northern 
and midland towns (e. g. York, Kottingham, 
Ixicester) ; as Gallowgate, Kirkgate, Mickiegate, 

.etc,' ■ ■ . ■ 

a. c X470 'UmmyWaliace v. 764 A liothh sone apon the bed 
strak be, Quhill chaftis and dhtjrff [v.r. cheiki vpon the gate 
can fie. x^x in Tytler Mist Scot, (1864) Ilf. 341 m/e, He 
came running down the gate. xSoy-® M, Riding Rec, (18841 
1,99 will. Kidd of Kirby Moreside for keeping disorder in the 
towne-jmte. x8xx Willan W. RMing Gloss,, Gate, a street 
or road, xBtiS WMtly Gloss.t Gemif a course, street or 
thoroughfare. 

ftiT* Hemrv Wallace vi. xyd The worth! Scottis the 

left at the last. xgoS Dunbar Flytingw. Kemedk 
Than ryws tt»w down the gait, with gid of Imyls, And wl 
the toun tykis hmgand in thy heilis, 1570 Durham Depm, 
(Surtew) 197 The sande pj-tt in the towne gait M Lang- 
j^wtonu c ijSgo Burel Pass. Pilgr. in J. Watson Coikot. 
Pmm (170© n. s All curiota pmcimes awd con»its, * Wes to 
be smn on Edinburgh gaits. x<&>9 M. Ridim Rec, (*884) L 
XT* The htghe wayes thmughe the town gayt In Morton tmon 
Swayle, being the Kingesi heigh' street, xyBS W, Utmmvtu 
Vorkxh. Gl^ss., Godt, street f a* wmpMf cMtlegait, the 
town-gait, the gMt-dcKMf, 
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5 . Mining, (See quot 1881.) 

X747 Hooson Mined s Diet. Giij b, The Distance between 
the Nogs is the width of the Gate within the Timber. 1829 
Glover Hist. Derby 1 . 47 The miners have driven a ^ate 
across under the river. x88x Raymond Mining Gloss., Gate 
,.a road or way underground for air, water, or general 
passage. 

II. Act of going. 

t 6. A going, journey, course, lit, and 7%*. Obs.^ 
a, a X300 E. E, Psalter i. 6 Gate of wicked for-worth sal ai. 
0x340 Hampole Psalter xdx. 40 t>ou made brade my gatis 
vndire me. 1377 Lanci-, P. PI. B. xvin. 24X Peter the 
apostel parceyued his gate, And . . wel hym knewe. c 1450 
Bidding Prayer in Lay Folks Mass Bk. 69 We sail pray 
also for all trewe pilgrams . . J>at god of his gudenes graunt 
hame parte of our gode prayers & us of bare gode gates, 
c 1430 Bk. Curtasye 201 in Babees Bk. 305 To sayntis yf {>ou 
)?y gate base hy3t, Thou schalle fulfylle hit with alle by 
my^t. <2x547 Surrey jEneid it. 268 Bat they [the serpents} 
with gate direct to Lacon ran. 01$$$ Lindesay (Pitscouie) 
Ckron, Scot, {1728) 42 Coming forward with a great army 
for the king’s support, his gate was overset by Alexander, 
earl of Crawford. 1579 80 North Plutarch 7^ So 

grant the gods . .my ship and me good gate, x^ Holland 
Livy XXL xxxvi. (1609) 413 That snow, being once within the 
gate of so many people and beasts upon it [L. tot howinum 
jumentorumque incesstt\ fretted and thawed, i6ia W, 
Parkes Cnrtaine-Dr, (1876) 29 Euen like this Cedar in 
times gate ile bring, Both him and such to fatal! ruining. 
X633 Earl Manch. Al Mondo{i6^6i 96 Death . . thou art . . 
swifter in thy gate than the Roe or Hmde. 

i" b. Of a bird, e.sf, a hawk : Flight. Obs. 

X340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 7076 AIs foghel fleghand in ]je 
ayre als wynd, Of whase gate men may na trace fynd. 157$ 
Turberv. Faulconrie 130 Get your hawke to a good gate 
above the fowle. x6ix Markham Countr, Content, i. v. 
(1668) 32 When she [a hawk] is at the height of her gate. 
x6x3 Drayton Poly-olb. i. 25 My verse with wings of skill 
may flie a loftie gate. X677 N, Cox Gentl. Recreat. (ed. 2) 
201 When a high-flying Hawk, being whistled to, gathers 
upwards to a great Gate, you must continue her therein. 

f c. Gate-down : going down, setting (of the sun, 
etc.). At the gate- down ; ready to tumble down. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. i88/a Gate downe, descensus. Ibid., 
Gate downe, or downe gate of be sunne, or any ©her planete, 
occasus. C1475 Crabkouse Reg. (1889)61 The dortoure was 
at so grete mischeef and at the gate-downe the Frioresse 
. .took it downe for drede of morenarmys, 
t Proceeding, Obs. 

x6o» Skaks. Mam. 1. it. 31 We haue heerc writ To Norway, 
Vncle of young Fortinbras (Who Impotent and Bedrid, 
scarsely heares Of this his Nephewes purpose) to suppresse 
His further gate heerein. 

7 . Manner of going. Obs. exc. in specific applica- 
tions, for which see Gait sb. 

a x6:w B. JfoNSON Elegie on my Muse Wks. (1692) 581 She 
had a Mind as calm, as she was fair ; Not tost or troubled 
with light Lady-air ; But, kept an even Gate. 1735 Somer- 
ville Chase u. 17a Huntsman ! her Gait observe, u in wide 
Rings She wheel her mazy Way. 

t b. Hunting. Length of stride (of a deer) as 
shown by his footmarks. Obs, 
xGfj N, Cox Gentl, Recreat, (ed. 2) 17 When Huntsmen 
, .finde a Hart by the Slot, &c. and then mind* his step to 
kno w whether he is grmt . . they then say, they know him 
by his Gate. 1706 in jPhilups (ed. Kerseyk 

8. A right to a ran or pasturage for a cow, horse, 
etc. a. on a common field, representing a share of 
the joint ownership in the field; b. on private 
ground (let for an annual rent). Also heasD^ cattle-, 
cow-, etc. gate, CL Gang .rA* 4 c. (In north, and 
north-midl, English dialects.) 

a. x6<^ Nottingham Rec. IV. 28 1 The East Steyner shall 
go to xo men att 3 kyne gate a peice att xiiiL It. rent, xdxv 
HUbaidsiow, Ltncolnsk., Court Roil, That none .shai 
lett any gates- in the Inges but to tho«« that haue gates 
of thcT awne, X64X Best Farm, Bks, (Surtees) xi8 Aboute 
a weeke before St. Hellen day, wee beginne to inquire and 
listen after gates for our youngc beasts. 1665 MS. Grass- 
mem Bk. St Giles*, Durham, Remved for a gates ,00. 02, o8» 
xpb^ A tvdek Inclos. Act a Oartain cattle gates, or pasture 
for cattle there. X804 Mull Advertiser 4 j^b. 2/3 Six gate® 
or common rights on a common called Wilf holme. 

J 5 . x^^ Wills 4 Inv. N. C. (Surtees i860) 207 To my 
sister Swinburne’s children the grasw or gaite of one milke- 
co we. 1846 A ward, A ppor/wnm. 'tithes, Cam/orik^ Lancs. 
31 Dec.. Four Gaits and one Claw in Bolton Highfleld. 
*887 York Herald 16 Apr. a/x The Gaits to be paid for 
before the animals are taken away, x^ WestmU, Gas. 
8 Nov, 4/a To be let Twelve Sheep Gaits on Appletree 
Fell . . 

im. Way, manner, method. 

0 * Way, manner, or method ofdoing or behaving; 
a peculiar habit *fAt mgate ; nowise, Obs. 

«. exatoo Ormin x»3!»o Whatt gate he wann Eve & 
Adam pmrrh bt»e |«rinne waspeam c 13;^ Sic. Leg. Saints, 
Ninim Bats |%i var rkht b«iy ay aboute To fynd sum get 
hyme to grewe. c X400 Destr. Trey 2239 Let oure gate be 
so gouamet, bat m artm folow. cx4^ Henryson Mot. 
Pm. *5 Unto the Tod this gate the Wolfe can tell. 15x3 
BkamuAwStWerburge i, iw^Thefte, murthur, robry,were 
founde at no gate. 1633 RtmftRfORO Lett, (1862) 1 . 105, 
I have gotten rmw, .the gate to open ilw riote [etc}. 167* 
M, Bruce Good Nem in Evil Txinef (17081 a They that are 
Faithful to Him wftl not want a Word, one Gate or another* 
IMA I love not to be called Slngalar, and make a 
Worid Vwomler of that gate. rpSf Burns Death Poor 
Maiiie M An* way they never l«wn the gaets Gf ither vile, 
waafestm’ pets I iMx 6 Scott Antiq. vi, Dinna speak that 

f te o* the gentlemen volanteers. *83^-3$ A Roooer in 
hhtlo.'Bimie (Scot. Songs) S«r. i, as Thms never the gate 
wi’ My^e Jwnfc M'NaK 

$. ' *793 BuswXnf. i&G, Thomson Wks, (Globe) 537 Ilka 
man wears his hdk hht a|» g?alt. x8o8 Misa Hamilton 
Coiio^gtrt Gletdnmde alii Ay% says she, we have new 
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gaits now. us x8xo Tannahill Poems (1Z46) 42, I smile at 
your low trifling gaits, And could heartily lend you my 
prayers. 1835 Markyat fac. P'aithf. xi, Turn, Tom, PIl cut 
you into pork pieces, if you go on that gait. x86a J. R. 
Wise Nexu Forest 282 Wh^ a person has done anything 
foolish he .says, * this is a gait I have got '. x886 Elworthy 
W. Somerset WordTk., Gait, any peculiar habit, such as a 
nervous twitching of the face; any antic or grimace per- 
formed habitually. 

b. Ill com lunation with certain adjs. and ad vs,, 
often with advb. genitive ending -s, as any gate s. 
Also algate{s, another gate{s, howgate{s., many^ 
gate{s, nogaU{s, nonegate, othergate{s, sogate, thus* 
for which see those words. 
lO. attrib, and Comb., as tua-te-door, a street 
door; gato-end CoaTmining {^tt CY^ot.); fgato-^ 
going vbL sb,, wayfaring; t gate-law, -leave, 
right of way ; toll or rent paid for this {ci way* 
leave) ; gate-lips Coal- mining {see quot.) ; gate- 
road Coal-mining »* .Gateway 2 • 4 gate-row, a 
street ; f gates-man, one employed in a coal-pit 
to make the passages ; fgate-trip (see GaitjAI c), 
c 1460 Tmvneky Myst. xiii. 328 Go spar The "^gaytt doore. 
xSpx Labour Comfnissim Gloss., *Gat e-end. in the case of 
long-wall workings the end (nearest to the face of the coal) 
of the branch roadway leading from the main road to the 
coal face where the miners work, a 15^5 Bradford Wks, 
(Parker Soc.) 11 . 293 Then came up visions, miracles, dead 
spirits, walking, and talking how they might be released by 
this mass, by that pilgrimage *gate-gmng. 1641 Best 
Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 18 Such as are forced to goe to other 
townes for want of water att hoame, pay oftentimes a 
score for *gatelawe. 1769 Hutton Cranswick Enclos. Actcj, 
Money, paid ..as and for a toll or gate law, 1325 Charter 
penes W. Greemoell (1897), I-e dit Johan et ses heires 
troiierunt *GaleIeue et Rivage pour touz les carbouns. 1891 
Labour Commission Gios.s., *Gate-lips, the roof of the^«/<r- 
end, that is, the place where the roof ceases to have been 
made high enough for horses to work in or the entrance to 
the face, divided from the gate-end by the ‘ ripping 18^ 
lire's Diet Arts III. 955 A * *gate-r(md' or horse- way is 
next driven in the bottom of the coal. 1897 Daily News 
23 Apr. 3/x Lord Dudley reserved a right to drive gate-roads 
through the coal, xs^ R. Bernard tr. Terence, Andria 
I. i, A certain* woman.. came . . to dwell here in our neigh- 
bourhood or *gaterow. <2x649 Sc. Acts Chas. / 1x870) V, 
419/2 *Gaitesmen, who workes ^ wayes and passages in 
^ saidis hewghes ar als necesmr to jpt owneres. .as }»* coall- 
hewers. 

t Ciat©, sb.^ Obs. rare. Also 3 gait, 5 gayte. 
[app. a. OF. gait, gaite, n. of action f. gaiter to 
watch.] ? The action of watching or lying in wait ; 
a waten ; an ambush. 

a X300 Cursor M. 15278 pat i ha luued, he sal me trai, he 
gait it es al graid. iT. he other texts have gate and weye, 
showing that the scribes interpreted the word as GatexA'-^ ; 
but the S|)eUing ai fur <« seems unexampled at so early 
a date, and the »en.se of ‘ambush* seems to be reciuired.] 
CX435 'Torr. Portugal 1605 To the I have full* good gate ; 
For thou slow my brother Cate — ^I’hat thou shalte by full* 
dere. X494 Fabyan Ckron. vii, 649 Y^ he shulde beware 
& haue hym selfe in good gayte. 

Gate (g^^t)» tb.A Pmmimg. Also gat, geat, get, 
git. [Of somewhat obscure origin ; the Du. synonym 
is gietgat, f. gieten («=OE. gdotan) to pour, cast 4 
gat ~ (Gate sbT Cf. OE. gyte sb., pouring out] 

1 . fa. (See quot. 1683.) Obs. b. The opening 
or channel through which the molten metal flows 
into a mould. 

1677 Moxon Meek. Exerc. I. szAGeaf, is the hole through 
which the Mettal runs into the Mold. 1683 Ibid. 11 . 376 
Geat, is the little Spout or Gutter made in the Brim of Casp 
ing Imdles. X790 Imison School Arts 11 . 154 When the git 
is filled up with the fluid metal. 1839 Urk Diet, Arts etc, 
S2<3 The hydrostatic prewiure produced by a high gate or 
n!ling-in aperture, contributes much to secure the soundness 
and solidity of the casting. 1893 Nortkumberld. Gloss., 
Git, in a mould, the narrow neck or channel through which 
the metal is poured. It is generally applied as tije term for 
the superfluous piece of metal which is left iu the neck of 
the mould after a casting is made. 

2 . The waste piece of metal cast in the gate. 

183^ Ure Diet. Arts etc. 522 Thi.s excess (of metal] forms 

the gates, false seams, (kc- x86z Mayhew Loud. Labour IV, 
377 When you have your coin cast, there is a ‘gat’, or 
piece of refuse metal, sticks to it. ^ X879 CassclVs 'Techn. 
E.duc. IV. 262-3 When cooled sufficiently they are.. broken 
off from the * gets’ which are thin strips of metal filling the 
connecting guttei^. IMd. 413/2 The blank Is .. cut a little 
larger than is necessary in order to leave room for a * get 
or solid piece at the end of the prongs [of a fork] which is 
retained . . for the purpose of maintaining the requisite 
rigidity to keep the article in shape. 

B. attrib. aud Comb., as gate-piece = a above ; 
gate-»btitte3f (see quot.). 

x%9 Urn Diet. Arts etc, 520 This gate piece being supep- 
fluous k knocked off almost immediately after, or even 
before the casting cooli, 1875 Kniobt Diet. Meek., Gate- 
shutter, a spade or paddle which do.ses the channel against 
the molten meial when the mold or bed is full, and turns 
it in another direction to other molds or bed.s. 

Gate 7^.1 [f. Gate jAI] trans. At the 

Universities of Oxford and Cambridge : To confine 
(an undergraduate) to the precincts of the college, 
either entirely or after a certain hour. 

X835 Snobiad 62 in Whibley Cap 4 Gown (1889) 144 Two 
Proctors kindly holding either arm, Staunch the dark blood, 
and gate him f<.ir the term, x86x Hughes Tom Brown at 
Oxf, xii, [He] gave Mm a book of Virgil to write out, and 
then gated Mm for a fortnight after hall i88x Saintsbu^ 
Drydm 6 He ww diwmmonRed and gated for a fortnight 
hr disobedltmce and contumacy* 
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Hence Q&’ting s^. 

1861 Hughes Tom Brownat Oxf. xii, He. .then dismissed 
punishment and gating from his mind. 1883 Ld. R. Gower 
My Remm, I. xii. 221 Our tutor threatened to report us to 
the Head. However, we eventually got otF without even a 
gati^. 

t Gate, Oifs. rare-~\ [f. Gate j^.2] intn 
Of an animal : To walk, 

1583 Stanyhurst (Arh.) 23 Three stags sturdye 

wer vnder Neere the .seacost gating. 

+ Gat©5 Obs, rare- pa. OF. ^iier: 
see Gate tWr. To watch. 

tfiSgo Burel Pass. PUffr. in J. Watson Collect. Poems 
(3706] 11. 33 Bot as the foular ca.sts his cair, His catch for to 
preuent, So thay wer trapit in the snair.. Still waiting and 
gating, Quhyll thay wer all oretane. 

Gate, obs. form of Goat. 

II G 4 teatl (gat^-)* [B'- g&tmu cake OF. gas-^ 

tel\ see Wastel.] (See quot. 1S83.) Vealgdteau : 
minced veal made up like a pudding, and boiled in 
a shape or mould. 

1883 CasselHs Fam. Mag, Sept. 602/2 Any dish that has 
a baked cake for its foundation, if served in its original 
shape, may be called a gdteau. 3897 Home Foies i6 Oct. 28 
Veal GSteau. 

Gated (g^ted), ///. a. [f. Gate sb."^ + -ed 2,] 
Furnished with a gate or with gates. 

<73630 Risdon Surz>. Devon § igr (1810) 200 There you 
may behold a. -pond, strong walled and gated. 1876 
Browning ShoJ> izj Some suburb- palace, parked about And 
|:ated grandly. 1880 L. Wallace Ben-Hur 201 Broken at 
intervaLs by gated sluiceways, 

Gatekotise (g^‘*t|haus). [f. Gate sb.'^ + 

House 

1 . A house (for a servant or gatekeeper) at or over 
the entrance of a park or other enclosure ; a lodge. 

<71380 WycLiF Whs. {1880) 15 Crete cost of kecbenes and 
5ate housis. 3458 Visit. Si. PauVs Churches i Camden) 99 
vnum gattehous, et vnum hoghous. c ii^3 in Turner's Dom. 
A rchii. II 1. 79 1'he great quadrangle with a gatehous. 1625 
K. Long tr. Barclay's Argents in. xvii. 205 The Gate.houiie 
and Hall swarmed with troupes. 1762-73 Walpole Vertue's 
Anecd. Paint. (1786) V. 298 The gate-house or tower of Layer- 
Marney-hall. 1833 W. Irving Ne^osiead Abbey Crayon 
Misc. 11863) 320 An arched way led through the centre of 
the gate-house. 1876 PVhiiby Gloss., Vat-house, a lodge on 
an archway through which ^ou drive into a court-yard. 
jdg. 1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe (1871) 27, 1 would be loth 
to build a labyrinth in the gatehouse of my book, for you to 
3o.se yourselves in. 

2 . The apartment over the gate of a city or 
palace, often strongly built, and hence used as 
a prison ; sjbec. that over the gate of the palace of 
Westminster. 

3387 Fleming Contn. HoUnshed III, 947/2 The kin^s 
maiestie . . at that time sat in his new gatehouse at his 
palace of Westminster, where he viewed all the whole 
compante. 1637 Documents agsi. Prynne (Camden) 87 As 
Doctor Bastwicke came from the gatehouse towards the 
pallace the light common people strowed herbes and flowers 
before him. 3643 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. iii. (1692) I. 275 
One Newton a JPoplsh Priest was committed to the Gate- 
House, 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. vn. § 139 [The king’s] 
mes.senger . . was . . by the Houses committed to the Gate- 
house. 1895 Murray's Handbk. Heri/ordsk. etc. 81 [St, 
Alban’s], The Abbey Gate House, the only other relic left 
of the monastery, stands about 50 yards W. of the Cathedral 

Ga'te-lceeper. [f- Gate jAi + Keeper.] 

1 . One who has charge of a gate. 

*572 Huloet, Gate keeper, or a porter. 1712 Land. Gaz. 
No, $013.8/1 That the Gate-keepers give constant Attendance 
at the Gates, 1845 Disraeli (Rtldg.) 323 The ^te- 
keeper ought not to have let them pass. 3896 l-aw Times 
Rep. LXXIIL 615/2 There is no general duty on railway 
companies to place gatekeepers at level crossings, 
fig. 1872 Yeats Gro^oik Comm. 59 The products of every 
clime wei-e thus brought to Rome, * the gatekeeper of the 
world'. 

2 . A species of butterfly. 

1819 G. Samouelle Eniomol. Commend. 240 HipparcMa 
Megeera (gate-keeper). <*3887 Jefferies 
riJw (1889) 227 The Gatekeeper butterfly is common. 

Gateless ties), a. i [f. Gate sb. ^ + -less.] 
Without a gate, destitute of gates. 

1608 Machin Dttmbe Knt. v. i, Gold hath power To enter 
without force a gatelesse tower. 1817 Blackw. Mag. I. 71 
The horses pasturing through the range of pateless fields. 
2849 Lytton K. Arthur vii. Ixxxii, Justice sits listening in 
her gateless halls. 3859 W. Collins G* of Hearts (1875) 19 
The chaise, .passed through the gateless gap in our rough 
enclosure wall. 

Hence Ga-tele»sly adv. 

1880 Ruskin in xc)th Cent. June 942 The lane itself. . is a 
deep-rutted, heavy-hilloeked cart-road, diverging gatelessly 
into various brickfields. 

t Ga'teless, Ob$. In 2-3 gatelms. [f. Gate 
sbf -f -LESS.] Pathless. 

cxzoo Ormin 9213 Whaerse i.ss all .. shaiTp, & ruhh, & 
gatelaes hurrh jiorrness & burrh breress. 

t Ga’telingS, tzi/zi. Sc. Obs. InSgatelins. ff, 
Gatej^.- - h -LINGS.] Directly. Cf. GATEWABD(8<z</!y. 

3768 Ross Helenore n. 96 An’ mair attour^ his mind this 
monie a day, Gatelins to Nory there my lassie lay. 

Ga’te-post. [f* Gate sb.^ •+■ Post j^.] One 
of the posts belonging to a gate, either that upon 
which it hangs, or that against which it shuts. 

3522 MS. Ace. St. John’s Hasp., Canterb,, For settyng 
VP of a gatepost ij d, 36x4 Raleigh Hist. World w. x. § 2. 
380 The Mountaines within this Tribe are few, and that of 
Sampson the chiefest : vnto which he carried the Gate-post 
of Gaza. 3708 Moiteux Rahelais v. xxviii. (1737) 328 A.s 


S ave as an old Gate-Post. 3789 Trans. Soc, Arts VII, ii 
ate-Posts of the Spanish Chestnut. 3836 J. Smith Pano- 
rama Sc. ^ Art 11 . 598 Stone is the most suitable for gate- 
posts. 1848 C. A, Johns Weeh at Lizard 257 Gate-posts. . 
are . . often made of timber recovered in this way, 

t GateskO'del. Obs. Also 4 -sadlis, 5 -sclia- 
dylle, -schedelle, -shodil, [f. Gate sh.^ + ME. 
^scheadel (cf. OHG. sceitila parting of the hair), f, 
scheaden, OE. sceddan to part.] Parting of the 
ways ; a cross-way. 

c 337s Sc. Leg. Saints, Nicolaus 993 He abad hyme . . At 
a get-sadlis. c 3440 Promp. Parv.x88/i3 Gate schadylle (iT. H, 
gate shodel, P. gate shodil), compitum. Gate schadyl, yn-to 
twey weyys, bivium. C1475 Piet. Foe. in Wr.-Wuleker 
798/21-3 Hie bivius, Hie trivius. Hie guatrivius, a gate- 
schedelle. 

Ga‘te-ward, sb. arch. [f. Gate sb.^ + Ward, 
keeper.] A gate-keeper. 

cxooo Ags. Gosp. John x. 3 paene se seat-weard Iset in. 
c 3205 Lay. 18998 pe gate ward hit cudde ouer al. a 1300 
K. Horn 1067 fie com to ho gateward pat him answerede 

rr ijr^77 117 ' . 1 ..* JO 


the gate-ward .said, * I think ’twill prove a Warden-raid . 
3849 Jas. Grant Kirkaldy of G. iv. 35 The retinue of armed 
servants, .created no surprise in the mind of the gate- ward, 

t Gateward(S, adv. Ob$. [f. Gate sb.^ + 
-WAED(s.] By the direct road, directly. 

1630-56 Gordon Hist. Farid. Suiherl. xxiii. (1813) 380 
He returned back the same day gettward to Strathnaver. 
3768 Ross Helenore i. 26 They left me there, sae I but ony 
mair, Getwards alane, unto the glens can fare. 

Ga'tewayi. [f. Gate sb.^ + Way.] 

1 . A passage that is or may be closed by a gate ; 
an opening through a fence or wall. ? Obs. 

1707 Mortimer Husb. 233 Gate-ways between their en- 
closures are so miry.. that they cannot.. Cart between one 
Field and another. 

2 . A frame or arch in which a gate is hung; a 
structure built at or over a gate, for ornament or 
defence. 

1762-71 H. Walpole Verttee's Anecd. Paint. {r786) V. 299 
View of an ancient gateway, dedicated to Nicholas bishop 
of Exeter. 3832 W. Issmo, Alhambra I. 91 Having the 
most marvellous stories to relate of every tower, and vault, 
and gateway of the fortress. 3863 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 
I. 45 A lofty massive front with three fortified and portcul- 
lised gateways. 

aitrib. 3850 Tennyson In Mem. viii, A happy lover. .Who 
’lights and rings the gateway bell. 3853 W. Jerdan Auto- 
biog. IV. 53 He latterly occupied apartments at the top of 
one of the gateway-towers, 3886 Willis & Clark Cam- 
btidge III. 283 A large gateway-arch flanked by a postern- 
arch. Ibid. 284 The gateway-tower . . was . . employed for 
the first time in collegiate architecture . . at New College, 
Oxford, and. .at Winchester. 

3. transf. and fig. a. A means of egress or 
ingress, b. = Gate sb.^ 4 , 

184a Tennyson Locksley Hall 157 At the gatewa3rs of the 
day. 3857 G. Wilson {title) The five gateways of know- 
ledge. 3877 M. M. Grant Sun-Maid i, In summer wrapt 
in a sunshine radiant and glorious as the gateway of heaven. 
1878 B. Taylor Deukalim 11. ii. 58 Say to the East, her 
gateway of return stands open. 1884 Harpers Mag. May 
878/2 Snoqualmie Pass . . is the lowest gateway of the Cas- 
cade Range. 3896 Montreal Gaz. 3 Dec. 5/3 The Canadian 
Pacific Railway having routed all its Northwest business 
through the Port- Arthur gateway. 

4. local, ^gale. Gat. 

*794 J- Boys Agyric. Kent 32 Sloping passages in the clifl^ 
called gate-way:;, for the carts to go down to the sea. 

Gaijeway^* [f. Mining. 

«Gatb sbA 6 . 

1786 Hartland in Nicholls Forest Dean (xSsS) 76 Oak 
timber is necessary . . for making what the miners call the 
gateway, or gangway, from the body of coal to the pit. 
3888 W. E. Nicholson Gloss. Coal Trade Tenns {North- 
umbld. Gloss.), Gateway , a roadway; in a pit, a passage 
through the goaf . , for the purpose of bringing out coi^ 
worked on the long wall system. 

G-athamerey, var. Goi)-a-meecy. 

Gather (gse'Sai), sb."^ [f. Gather w.] 

1 . a. The amount gathered, crop, harvest, b. 
Contraction, drawing together, rare. 

3SSS W. Watreman Fnrdle Facions n. i- 134 He that is 
lorde and gouernour among them, when the whole gather 
(of Cinamome) is brought together, deuideth out vnto euery 
man his heape. 3893 Straiid^ Mag. VI. 388/3 There was no 
sign of agitation save the pitiful gather in the brows. 

2 . PL The gathers, that part of a dress which is 
gathered or drawn in (cf. the vb. 1 1 b). 

3663 Butler Hud. i. iii. 925 Give us laws for pantaloons, 
The length of breeches, and the gathers, Port-cannons, 
perriwigs, and feathers. 1704 Cibbhr Careless Husb. v. 
vi, Take and lay this Silver Plain all along the Gathers. 
1768 Sterne Sent, fourn. (1778) II. 98 {TemptaHott) A 
.stitch or two had broke out in the gathers of my stock. 
3862 Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. HalUb. 11. xxy. 301, I have 
done all the stitching and nearly the plain part of the 
bodies ; I shall soon be at the gathers. 3889 Daily Nezus 
6 Jan. 3/1 A coffee-coloured lace skirt mounted in gathers 
at the wfiist, and falling straight to the feet. 

b. \n sing. rare—K 

18^ Plain Hints 39 The take up of each gather should 
be lightly and neatly done. 

c. Out of the gathers : 'out of order, in distressed 
circumstances’ (Halliwell 1847-78). 

3 . ieckn. 'The inclination forward of an axle 
journal, or spindle, usually one-tenth of its dia- 
meter’ (Knight Diet. Meek. 1874). 
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4 . Comb. V gather-dam, a dam for collecting 
water. 

3768 J. Gray Ref . Inland Navig. in J. Phillips Hist. 
Inland Navif. (3795) 307 Every reader may recollect what 
great quantities he has seen collected in gather-dams, or 
mill-ponds, by banks above their surface; and.. it is.. easy 
to form a string or chain of gather-dams from sea to sea. 

fGa’tiier, Obs. Forms: 6 gader, gad(d)re, 
gaither, geither, 7 geather, 6-8 gather. [Prob. 
a spec, sense of prec. ; cf. Pluck.] The pluck 
(heart, liver and lights) of an animal, esp. of a 
sheep or calf. Also pi. 

3530 Palsgr. 223/2 Gaddre, as a calfes gadre or a shepes, 
froissure de ueav ov de motion. 3598 Deloney facke 
Newb. viii. 303 The sheepes heads and the gathers, which 
you giveaway at your gate, might serve them well enough. 
x6x6 SuRFL. & Markh. Country Farme 41 You must apply 
vpon the head of the patient the lun^ of a Sheepe newly 
killed, or the whole Gather. 1678 J. Phillips TavemiePs 
Trav., Persia in. xii. 129 These three old men take a Sheep 
or a Goat . . cut the throat of it . . boil it whole, all but the 
Gathers. 3783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. (Morell) 1. &. v. Catf 
A calf's pluck, or gSithor, exta vitulina. 

Gather (gse-^ai), v. Forms : 1-2 gad(©)rianL, 
g8ed(e)rian, (i gadorian, Norihumb. geadrisa), 
3 gaddren, gmderen, 3-5 gadir, gider, gederi e(n, 
3- 6 gader(e(iL, 4 gadrie, gethnr, 4-5 gednr, -yr, 
gedder, -ar, gadre, 6 geddur, gather, geather, 
gadder, 6- gather. [OE. gad(e)rian = OFris. 
gad[e)ria, gaduria (mod.Fris. gearjen), MDu., Du, 
gaderen {garen), MLG. gadern, MHG. (Mid.Ger.) 
gaterm-'^Ger. type ^gadurbjan. The OE. form 
gmd{e)rian, whence the ME. gederipn, etc., and the 
wide-spread mod. dialectal pronunciation (ge’^ai), 
is prob. due to the influence of the related OE. 
{t6)gsedere Together, where the vocalism normally 
represents a WGer. type '^gadurt. Cf. OE. gmder-^ 
gader- (in gaeder-tang continuous), together; 

also Du. gader-, te gader together; the OTeut. 
root is ’‘^gad- as in OE. gsed union, gegada com- 
panion, Gadling. 

There is no trace in ME. or dialects of any palatalization 
of the initial consonant in this or any of the related words. 
Until the i6th c. the words were, with few exceptions, spelt 
with d ; for the change to th see Father.] 

I. trans. 

fl. (Only in forms with prefixed ge-l) To join or 
unite ; to put together, form by union. since 
early ME. 

<*725 Corpus Gloss. 512 Compaefis, gegsedradon. C 825 
Vesp. Hymns xiii, Daet Su .. usic to gode gegadrades 
[L. conjunxeris] $o[rJh fiaesces gemsennisse. C9S0 Lindisf. 
Gosp. Matt. xix. 6 pset forSon god xegeadrade [L. con- 
iunxit), monn ne to-siite. a 3000 Soul Body x6o Forman 
wyt bio'3 gesaederode set godes dome. ett^K Lamb. Horn* 
347 An is . .pet faire icunde J>et is igedered hi-twene saule 
and licame. c 3230 Halt Metd, 27 Muche confort haueS 
wif of hire were hat beoS wel igedered. 

2 . To bring (persons, ox cccas, animals) together; 
to cause to assemble in one place or company ; to 
collect (an army, a flock, etc.). Also to gather 
together (or f samen) . In early exam pies also with 
ge- prefix. 

«97S O. B. Chron. (Parker MS.Van. 973 paer waes preosta 
heap . . gleawra gegaderod. a 3000 Andreas 3556 (Gr.) pa 
pair an on^ann . . folc gadorigean. <e30oo Soul ^ Body 51 
On pam miclan dae^e. ponne monna cynn se ancenda ealle 
xegsedraS [F(erc, gesamnaS]. fl!3323 O. B.Chrofi. (Laud 
MS.) an. 1 1 17 Normandij wear® swiSe gedreht, ,purh fyrde 
pe se cing Henri pser opsean gaderode. cxigs Lamb. 
Horn. 89 pa weren per igedered wi®inne pere buruh of 
ierusalem trowfeste men. c 3200 Ormin 36462 He wolide,, 

f addrenn himm an haU3 folic Off" alle kinne lede. <^**75 
.AY. 3863 Vppen one doune. .pat folk was igadered. 1300 
Cursor M. 5784 Ga, gedir samen pin eldir men Of all pi 
folk of Israel, e Chaucer Prol. 824 "Up roos our host 
♦ .And gadrede us togidre, alle in a flok. c 3440 Generydes 
947 This fals Stiward he had gaderid people grete. <1x533 
Ld. Berners Huon xciv. 305 Than Huon cryed his crye to 
gader his men togy ther. 1593 Sh aks. 3 Hen. VI, in. ii. loa 
Gather we our forces out of hand And set vpon our boasting 
enemie. 3638 F, jemvs Paint. Ancients 132 The Lacedae- 
monians together with their confederates having gathered 
an Armie of forty thousand men. 3731 Budgell Sped. 
No. 77 T 6 Will was standing in the midst of several 
Auditors whom he had gathered round him. 1802 Mar. 
Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) I. xv. 119 He saw a crowd of 
people gathered before the . . window, 3874 Green Short 
Hist. ii. § 2. 65 He at once gathered his forces and marched 
upon Gloucester. 

f b. refi. To come together in a body, to 
assemble, Obs. 

923 O. E. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 921 uEfter pam . . 
gadorode raicel folc hit on Eadweardes cynges anwalde. 
c 1205 Lay. 4032 Gumen heom igaderen. c 1340 Cursor M. 
31083 (Trim ) To gider gidered pei hem alle, exjpo Desir. 
Troy 9044 Then the Grekes by a-grement gedrit hom 
somyn. 1535 Coverdale Josh, xviii. 3 And all the multi- 
tude of the children of Israel gathered them selues together 
vnto Silo. 3633 Bible xvi. xo They haue gathered 
themselues together against mee. 

c. In the Biblical phrase To he gathered to one's 
fathers, to one's people : to be buried with one’s 
ancestors ; hence, to die. 

Although to be gathered to one's fathers is the form, of the 
expression that has become proverbial, it occurs only in one 
passage of the canonical hooks and twice in the Apocrypha. 

3382 WycLiF Gen. xxv. 8 [Abraham] was gaderyd [L. con- 
gregatus est] to his puple, *— Judg. ii. 10 And al that genera- 
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cioun ts ge4nd to her faclris [1535 Coverdale, gatliered; 
1611:, id.]. x6xt Bible i Macc, il 69 So he blessed them, 
and was gathered to his fathers /« earlier 

tm^ions\. 1842 TennVsoN St, Sim. StvL 194 When I am 
gatherM to the glorious Saints. 1SS9 I^^oude 1 \w Chiefs 
Dimheymxi. No change was to be made till Mac Finnan Dhu 
had been gathered to his fathers. 

d. *iU,S, with if«; To receive into a religious 
commm .ity. 

i 83 o Howells Umiisc. CotmiryVxCx. 114 They looked like 
stage players to me ; before I was gathered in I used often 
to see such folks. 

To bring (things) together; to collect from 
different quarters into one mass or place ; to acquire 
by such means, to amass. Also io gather together. 

£.'*000 Ags. (Th ) xxxviit, 8 [xxxix. 6J Hy gaderiaS 
feoh, and ny ton h warn hy hyt gadriacS. ciaoo Vices <5* 
Virtues (1888) 47 Se Se gadereS raihte.s [h, qui tnrintes 
coniy'eg;at'\ wiSuten eadmodnesse. esaoo Ormin 1484 {>u.. 
gaddresst swa he clene corn all fra he chaff togeddre. a 1223 
Amr. R. 146 HercneSna. Jnigod f>inc hit isuorte-.gederen 
ine heosternesse . . soule uode. « X300 Cursor M 6502 (G utt .) 
jpair golden tresur gadrid j?ai sarnen, 1398 'raEviSA Barth, 
'De P. R. XIX. cxvi. f 1495) Many dyuens thynges gadryd 

togyder ben one : as many stonys makyih one hope, c *450 
tr. De Imitaiume i. xxiii. 32 Whiles hast tyme, gadre 
riches iimnortale. <2:1533 Lo. BERKiiiis //w« lii. 176 Huon 
had ynough to do to gather togyther the clothes. 1611 
Bible Wm/. XX viii. 8 He that by v.surie and vniust gaine 
incxeaseth Ids substance, he shall gather it for him that wil 
pity the poore. 1697 'DRYiiEft Viix. Past, vi. ^52 How Seas. 
and Earth, and Air, and active Flame, .were blindly gather'd 
in this goodly Ball. i774 Gor,DSM. iVknf. Hist. (1776) V. 233 
The place being thus determined upon, they begin to gather 
the materials for their nest. 1779-81 Johnson L. Gay^ He 
died without a will, though he had gathered th»-ee thousand 
pounds. 1825 LYrroNt Faikland 14 We gather the honey 
of worldly wisdom, not from flowers, but thorns. 

reft. ^ ’xd54 Power Exp. Fkilos. 145 The water, .gathering 
it self into round bubbles, .would fail to the ground. 1871 
Freeman Mor/u, (1876) IV. xix. 417 A small town 

liad gathered itself outside the episcopal precinct, 

f b. aimi, I’o accumulate wealth, Ohs. 

«i»2S AmcK R. 222 [He] bringelS hire on to gederen and 
5iuen alre erest |?e pure, a X300 Cursor At. 26824 Quat hot 
on aside gaefir til, And on anoher .side to spill. *377 Langl, 
P. Pt. B. XII. S3 Riche renkes ri^t so gaderen and sparen, 
And tho men that thei moste haten mynistren it atte laste. 
c 144x3 Gesta Rom. Ixix. 31 1 (Hark MS.) When }jat hei se 
a man gadery or purchesse {v.r. gadre richessej thenne hei 
sey, Too ! he is a carle % 

c. To pick lip (a livingh 

t46* Pasitm Leif, No, 427 11 . 71, I have as moche as 
I may to gader mya ownne lyfilode, and truli, cosyn, 1 can 
not gader'that well. 1858 Froudk flist. Eng III. xiv. 256 
Sturdy vagrants whose living had been gathered hitiierto 
at tlie doors of the religious houses, 

A To collect (flowers, fruit) from the place of 
growth ; to cull, | 3 ick, pluck. 

a 1000 Pkaemx 193 in Exeter Bk . , ponne feor and neah ha 
swetestan somnaS and gasdraS wyrta wyusumc and wudu- 
bieda. a x^o Cursor M. 12523 He sent nim to ]?« yerd. for 
to gedir kam sum rale, c 1386 Ch.s uckk Merck. T. 9S7 Whil 
that she grukred floures in the inede. 1489 Caxto,v Fayics 
of A. m. i. 168 lake and gadre of the tree that is in my 
giurdyn sotnme fruytes of whiche thou shalt use. 1577 B. 
Gooce iifres§m:h*s ffmk m. 1158611 135 h, Gather all these 
Hearhe.s in Sommer, and keej»e them, and make them in 
powder, x 4 xx Shaxs. Cymh. t. v. 1 Wfillea yet the dewe*» 
on ground. Gather those Flowers. iSdr Hoyle Style tf 
Script. (1675) 20} He [David] gathered baysrs hjth on 
Pmismm and in the field of honor, *7x5 [see OATfixREo}. 
tjxf Berkeley Tour in Italy Wks. iByt IV. 55® A physician 
gathering simples in^a field. x8ao W. lfiViN0 Sketch Bk 1 . 

f 2 IVe b«n gathering some of the most delicious straw- 
ernes. Bowrn Virg, Ecioi, 11. 18 White Iredge flowers 
we ahandun, to gather the hyacinth dark. 

b. To collect {^aiu, fruit, etc.) as harvest or 
anil cat protluce ; also iO' gather m. 

f 9^ Lindisf Cosp. Matt, xiii 30 In tid hopes ic wilb 
cuow 3 -em hrippe-monntim, geadri^es mi »omm';es [L* 
coltigife}^ mm unwastma vet wildc ata, a ttao Gere/a 
in Angiia 1 5 C. a6i Fela tllSa Imni gaederian. cttjs Lamk 
Horn. 13s Ate me saweift »e 4 on aim time, ami geilereiS |»et 
fmte time, a t^fursttr M. 419^ Htwlf was oi» 

|»e feW hiside 'i'ogedercom in heruektide. c 1:400 Maiinorv. 
(Roxb.) vii. 26 Men of hat ctwtree, what tyme |«t£ felde sail 
he tilled, getes haw Cristen men for to tille it and to geder it. 
*S 35 CovKiinALE Im. ixM. 9 Hut they tliat haue gathered in 
the come, timl eate it. 15% T. Washihoton tr, MtMay’s 
Ifo/. II, vi 36 b, Out ^ tl»«! . . cuttei proceedeth the 
Mwticke by aroapts as it were Gunn, which they gather in 
the mowth of heplewber. l>tY0K« Caxr^* tv. 
200 1 'o quit his Care, he gadieril first of all In Spring the 
Kowfts, Apples in the Fall *8x6 J. Smith Panormum Sc. 4- 
.dlr/ n. 694 Gather the reinaimnf fruits. ^ xSyo Yeats Mat. 
Hist Comm, a We do not merely ttther in tlw iadigeaou* 
mateiiali* of the country where we live, but 

0. To ctUi or pluck (a single flower or fruit). 
*588 [iiee Ga ruBtrfo t Ij]. *667 Milton P.L. iv. »; i q-hat 
faire Ikld Of Kiwa, where Proserpin gathering ioww, Her 
*wlf a fairer flowre, by glootnie J')is Was gathertfd. %^S$x 
DmnmSpem. Friar v. i, Dike a Eose Jtwt gather'd from the 
Stalk, Mim. J. Wiwt Tate 0/ J^mes I. 6« 'fhe ro*© 
grows so cite to tile tliorn, that caiuiot gather it with- 
out encowitednr a jpaluful scusatloit, 
irmf, *844 w. o. WiLBttroiCR /list. Protest. Episc Ck 
Amm (1:846) s But the native th«* cruelly gtufeered was not 
the cmly specmien they gathered. 

d. To pick up* (See also j6 a,) 

357x5 f »e G ATHKEEO ppl aX xB 4 k iSsiHsec O a untt.et fo, sI. 
ilaily Mms 7 Feb. 8,/o [Englry Foottoll | Having to 
galilw the t»fl off the floor, inst»M of receiving it high up 
and feirly straight- 

$, To collect or bring together (literary matter) ; 
tO'Csompile* '^hs. 


a two A^q-s. Astrou. ttt Treat. Science (1841) 1 Of ^mre bee 
be Beda, jesette and gaderode of raanegra wi.sa lareowa 
bocum. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 29 Thou gadrest and 
made many bokes out of holy scripture. 148a Monk of 
Evesham (Xrb.) 38 Some thynges y wylle gedur to gedur of 
some certeyn persori.s what they sofryd afore ther deihe and 
after ther dethe. 1562 Turner (/'//foj A Book of the natures 
and pro per ties,, of the bathes in England., Germany and 
Italy . . gathered by William Turner Doctor of Pnysik. 
X57X Hanmer Chroxi. Irel. (1633) 40 What Bale hath formerly 
written, I find he hath gathered outof Vincentiu.s, Antoninus 
[and others], 1677 Miege s.v., He gatliered 

his lights from the most impartial authority’s, 

6. Of material objects: To be the means of bringing 
together or accuiinilating ; to receive addition of. 

rt X22S Ancr. R. 138 Wiftuten salt, fleshs gedereS wiirmes. 
X398 Trbvisa Barth. Be P. R.xni xxiii. (1495) 455 The see 
gadryth aboue a fome of smytynge and betynge of wawes. 
*579 Gosson Sch. A base (Arb.) 52 Standing streames geather 
filtli ; flowing riuers are euer sweet, tfixi Bible ^oel ii. 6 
All faces shiul gather blacknesse. X670 Sir S. Crow in xMk 
Rep. /list. MSS Comm, App. v. 15 The silke sleizie and 
not Naples, which will soone grow rough, gather dust and 
sullie. 1687 Miege Gf. Fr. Diet. ii. s. v., To gather Rust 
to grow rusty' as Steel and Iron does. iSax Clare Vill. 
Mimtr. 1. 131 Which the early-rising lass Climbs with milk- 
pail gathering cream. x 8 $o 'Fennvson In Mem. ci, That 
beech will gather brown, 1885 Athenaeum 23 May 66 g/x 
The thick-standing trees gather golden and ruddy tints. 

/^rov. 1573 So 'l■'‘^;ssER l/usb. (18787 24 I'he stone that h 
rouling can gather no mosse, 

7 . To collect (money or other contributions) from 
a number of people. Now rare. Also ahsM. to 
make or take up a collection (ohs. exc. dial.). 

1389 in Eaq-. Gilds (1870) 3 W'bich wardeiits scliiil gadere 
fX' qwarterage of bretheren ik sustren, CZ440 */acol/s li'eil 
fK. E. T. S,) 24 Pei may neyther gaderyn here tythes, ne 
kepyn hem. ne fecchyn hem, 1532 Priv;^ Purse F.xp. 
l/cfi. Vl/l (18271257 Item the same dayc paied to a woman 
that gathered for a Churche vijx. vj/f. xs68G«ArroN Chron. 
li, 202 'Fins yere sayth Fabian, the king gathered the .sixt 
jjenny of all tempirall luennes goodc.s- .which was graunted 
unto him in ifie af^resayd Parliament, x6oo J. Ponv tr. 
Leo's Africa n. 171 Being vassals umo the king of Fez. .out 
of which they yeerely gather ten thousand duckats. x668 
Petys Diary (1877) V. 156 While the sexton was gathering 
to his tex, to which I aid give 5.V. syxo Psideaux (trig. 
'I'iihes iv. 167 This Law. .enabled the clergy to gather and 
recover 'i'iihes. 1896 Ihtionde.hole Gloss., Gather, make 
a collection F gathering *) in money, 
t b. in indirect passive. Ohs. 

cxspz Marlowk ^etv of Malta ii. ii, Hopin|: to .see them 
. .eaiher'd for in our Synagogue. 16x5 Dk. King Serm. 57 
iT.) Few Sundays come over our head, hut decayed house- 
holders or shipwrackt merchants are gathered for, 

8. To collect or suinmoa up (one^s energies) ; to 
gain or recover (breath, etc.). Also to gather 
mmef {tagether^ 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 9860 All the grekes with grem gedret 
|>«re hertte,s. *470-1^ Malory /( r/,^«r xiv. vi, llxenRe he 
tlyd of his ^helme for to gadre wynde, for he was gretely 
enchafed with the serpente, *530 Palsgr. 561/1, I gather 
my spyritea to me, as one dothe.' that hath maters layde to 
his charge, Ihid., I gather .myselfe togyther as a man doth 
whan he intendeth to ahewe hts strength. 1545 Ad 37 Hen. 
1 7 //, c. 17 (f a The People gatlsereth Heart and Presumption 
to do Evil. 1590 Smmm F. Q. 1 , vi. 19 'Fhe lacklesse lucky 
mayd . long time with that salvage pwple stayd, I’o gather 
breath in many mis«ryes. *7*<> Dk Fok Crusoe 1, vi, While 
1 was thus g.Tthering Sirenitn. *768 Rosts flelenort t, 8 He 
had fa’en aswoon . . But howsomever in a little wee Himsel 
he gashers, and tiegins to see, 1850 Hawthorns Scarlet L. 
xvii. He imd almost gone by, before Hester .. could gather 
voice enough to attract his observation. 

9 . To collect or acquire by way of increase ; to 
|rgin. t 7 b gather ground : to gain grotmd, make 
progress. "Jo gat head: to acquire strength; 
also, to swell as a festering sore. 7b gather way. 
* to liegin to feel the impulse of the wind on the 
sails, so as to obey the helm " (Adm. Sinythk 

1590 Mablowh Edvf. 1 1 , II. ii, Meantime, my lord of I’em- 
broke and myself Will to Newcastle hes e, and gather head. 
i59y SiiAKS. 2 lien. lk\ iii. i, ^6 The 'Fime will come, that 
foule Sinne gathering head ShaU hreake into Corruption. 
x<543 Bakkr Chron. jl2i Nosnow-lmll ever gathered great- 
ne»m m fast by rolling, as his Forces increased by marching 
forw’ard. 16^ Powita Exp. Philos. 178 'I’hen to gather 
Vent (its they call it! they straiten the Vault, and wall part 
of it up ; » that the Ayr. .gathers in strength, and runs 
more swiftly, x^ BIiltok /\ L, xit.- 631 As Evening 
MisE.,o*re the Martsdi glides. And gathers ground fa.'it at 
the tetourer’s heel. x&Sq Miege Gt. Fr. -Did, 11, slv., 
To^ gather Flesh, g'rosmr. X69X Drvden Eleomn a 4 Soft 
whispers first, .rise.. then the sound S*Kiin jr«hers voice and 
spreads the news around,. t693 ““ OpMs Met i, -qm He 
gathers |:r«uud upon her in the cliane. *697 — Virg. Georg. 
Ill, 693 Fill the Core be found, I'he secret Vice is fetl, and 
gathers Ground. 1774 GoLmsf, Nat /fist 1x776) L 373 
As the descending fluid gathers velocity in its precipitation, 
10381 Tknkvson * I >i« ask me why ' 13 Where faction seldom 
gathers head. x 8$6 R. M. Ballantynk Shftino iViuds 
xiv, (iSSit 148 A light breew: was blowing, and «» ship., 
soon gathered wa)', and left the boat behind. 

10. To collect (knowledge) by obsermtion ami 
reasoning; to infer, dedace, cimclude, (»«L. «?/- 
i/gere : cf, CoiLicr p. 5.) 

*5325 Apol Tmdaie (Arb.) 23 Men gatherd that t 
denied the general leserrecdon. 1556 Kkcoruk 0*4:/. 
FMmoitdge 70 For tliis miiehe I may gelher by that I 
hau« lewiMsd already, that |etc.|. xSyiS f lkmino Panopl. 
Epht tf So farm *» I gather by the substtitnce of your 
letters, K664 Ppwae Exp. l^M/os. 7a I’he Fhysblc^ist also 
may gather something from the ibrm&c Ob®ervat!ons, toticfo 
ing the nattu*© of Cowirs. X744 BR88ia.«Y*'^iWf 1 23 Pliny 
s«p|x»ed amber to be a resin which be gathered from its 


smelt x8i6T. Jefferson 7FV/A fxSso) IV. 297, I gather 
from his other works that he adopts the principle of Hobbes. 
1893 Law Times XCV. 303/1 She usually, as I gather 
from the evidence, asisociated her daughter’s name with her 
own in her iinestments. 

li. To draw (a garment) into smaller compass; 
to contract (the brow) into wrinkles. 

16x7 Morysom /tin. HI. 169 They gather the Valle with 
their hands to cover all their faces, put onely the eyes, tjix 
Pom Temp. E'ame 240 Gath ’ring his flowing robe he .seem’d 
to stand, In act to speak. 1790 Burns Tam O'Shanter xx 
Gathering her brows like gathering storm, Nursing her wrath 
to keep it warm, 1887 Bowen Virg . AEneid iv. 140 Golden 
the clasp that gathers her shining robe to her side. 

b. Spec. To draw together or pucker (fart of 
a dress) by means of a thread. 

1576 Gascoigne Steele Cla s (Arb.) 63 Hpw ere their gownes, 
be gathered in the backe. With oigane pipes, xfiiy Mc>RysoN 
/tm.UL 169 They W'care great large pufied breeches, gathered 
close above the^ knees. 1625 Purcha.s //Igrims 11. 7421 The 
women in Camienitz goe with their (joates dose bodied, and 
the neather bodies gatliered like a Fn eke. xyix Steele 
Sped. JNo. ia> 1*4 You see, Sir, my fJreat Great Great Grand- 
mother has on the new-fa'-bioned Petticoat, except that the 
Modern is gather’d at tlie Waste. 1848 C. Bronte J, Eyre 
I. xiv, 275 A dress of rose-coloured satin. , as full in the skirt 
as it could be gathered. XS75 J'lain jMeedlewm-k 20 It is 
wiser, if ilie space into wliieh the gathers are set be more 
than three inclies, to gail.er only half or quai ter [etc.]. 

e. Arch. T o contract, ch^se in or make narrower 
(a drain, chimney, etc. ; ; al'- o to gather over. 

X703, 1823 [see Gathering vbl. sh. x cj. *837 Pemtv Cycl. 
XI 1 . 327/* 'I’i*® gathered over, or contracted to thisriw, 

d. nonce-use . (See (|iKd.) 

1557 N.T. ^Genev.) 1 Go', vii. x8 Is any man called be^mg 
circumcised? l«-t liini not gather his vncircumcision. [Note, 
Which is, when t! c burgeon by art draweth out the skyne 
to couer the part.] 

f 12. To put (tlte feet) together, keep from 
straying. Ohs. 

1671 M. Bruc:k Cad News in Evil Times (1708) 26 If th« 
Storms ye are meeting whth make y<m not walk more evenly 
and gatljer your Feet, ye shall get a new Storm to scald 
you, until you.. gather your Feet latter, 

18. techn. a. Glass-making. To collect (a quantity 
of melted glass) on the end of the blowing-tube. 

7839 Ure Did. Arts 581 'Fhe requisite ball of phastic glass 
is gathered, on the end of an iron tube. xB&S PrxfC. R.Soc. 
XXXIX, 10a iGki.s-] maintained . . at a temperature barely 
sufficient to admit of its being * gatliered *. 

b. T’o collect and [jlaie in their proper order 
according to signaturei* (the printed sheets of a 
book). Also ahsol. 

1683 Mi^xon Meek Exerc. IL 348 Till he has Gathered 
the last Sheet on his Right Hand ..Thus he Gathers on, 
till one of all the Heaps Gomes off. . Having thus Gathered 
one Book, he Knocks it up, that is, he lelc.J. 

14. « gather on (see 21 ). 

183A J, Wilson in Blachw. 3 fag. XXXVI. 2 Gathering 
the shore, Io, the Barge ! Ibid. 7 We had not proceeded 
above a hundred yards, fast gathering tlte Shuffler, till we 
heard,. loud cries. 

15. In various phraFCs with advs. f To gather 
off : to take off (a gown). 2<? gather out ; to select 
or pick out. 

c X460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 957 Than In.s gowne ye 
gadir of, or uatment of his estate. x6xx Ihm.R Isa. Ixii. lO 
Cast vp the nigh way, gather out the stones, 1875 Manning 
Mission II. Ghost i, xo T he world will go on until the last 
of that number has b*.en gathered out and made perfect for 
the kingdom of God. 

10. 0atber up. a. To pick up (from the ground). 

4:1300 Cursor Al. X324X 'Gott.) Ponder or bone fyat kfii 
fand kjare, pai gedritl vp, and wid {>;um bare. rx375A'<'. 
/.eg. Saints, ^onanucs 150 Small stanus of Ik: sand he gad- 
derit vj>e into his hand. 1576 Flkwing Panopl. Epist. 4$ 
That I might gather up the gkaning:^ of my labours, and 
sende money to Rome, xfixy Morvson I tin. u. 188 I'be 
wearied foote cast aw'ay their which those of the 

Country gathered up. 178^ Cowin-.u 'task ni. 286 V hat 
pearl is it . . T'hat h arning is tc.o proud to gather up, 1840 
Dickens Old C. Shof xl\i, 'Fhe school-mast^'r took the 
child . , and bidding the old man gather up her little basket 
. .tore her away. 

fg. x6o6 Hou.and .VrrrfoAf, 71 Howl eit, in the ende he 
lo.st not mu< h : but after hi.s great losses gathered ui>pe his 
crurnmes pretily well by little and little. 

b. To draw together, bring into smaller com- 
p.iss ; to draw up (the limbs or i^erson) : in imma- 
terial sense, to sum up, simmtarize. In agi-icultiiie, 
to plough a ridge in such a way that the earth is 
turned over towards the highest part of it. 

*553 Eden Treat Nmve Ind. (Arb.) 39 'Fhei came into 
such a iemp«te that they were eiffbrsed to gather vppe 
theyr sayies, *6x6 Browns Brit l*ast. u. iii. 73 A greene 
silke frock ..Which at her middle gath'red vp in pleats, A 
Iottt*knot Girdle willing bondage threats. *6x7 Markham 
Ctival, II. 48 It correctfth, ii when he will not gether vp his 
hinder partes, you giue him a good lerc^or two, *677 H, 
Cox Genii. Recreat. iv. (ed. a) 68 W ithin two foot of the 
bottom of the Rod theie is. .a winde to turn with a Banyl, 
to gather up the Line and loose It at pleasure. *t®6 /bid. 
V. (ed. 3) 57 You may there gallop hi® , .to teach him to lay 
out h» ikxly, and to gather up hts Legs. *75$ A; Dickson 
Treat. Agrie. (ed. 2)282 At the next plowing this may bp 
reversed, the ridge la the middle of the ^field ]g:athered up, 
and tlie plough go round aiid round the ridge till the whole 
field i» plowed. *78* Cowter Comvrs. 867 But now to 
gather up what seems dkijersed May prove ** best, for the. 
public. *83* teNDKR Adv. Niger IL xi. *46 Tlieir legs 
wliicli had before been stretched out rardessiy and corafort?* 
ably «. were now gathered up lutder them. *846 'frnL if. 
Agf/e. SocN I L i« 56 'They have thus for centuries continued 
to gatlw up the ku4 They gather up twice wad split, once. 
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1846 Trench Hnh. Leci. ^Qt. 11. i. 144 Such appears to me 
the title which will best gather up and present at a single 
‘glance ., the subject, E. Peacock jV. Brendonll, 

377 She gathered herself up in a manner seldom seen off the 
boards of a third-rate theatre. 

' c. 'Fo compose (the ieatures) info an expression. 

1712 Addison Sped. No. 269 "p 10 Gathering up his Coun- 
tenance into a more than ordinary Seriousness, Tell me truly, 

■ says he. xSst Lamb Elia Ser, 11. Ellistoniana^ Gathering up 
his features into one significant mass of wonder, pity [etc.]. 

d. To collect or summon up (one’s thoughts, 
strength, etc.) for an effort. Also rcji^ 

1617 Moryson I tin. I. 41 Wee gathering up strength went 
on. 1623 Beaum. & Fl. Maid in Mill iii. i, Will you 
gather up your wits A little and hear me ? Laud Wks. 
(X854) IV. 369, I confess I was a little troubled. But after 
I had ^thered up myself and looked up to God, I went on 
io the business of the day. 1847 L. Hvnr Men, Women, 

B. I. iii. 40 It only made him gather up his determination. 
X848 Thackeray Van. /W^ IviU, Mr. Sedle;^ started up, 
shaking a great deal, and gathering up his thoughts. 
5887 Ruskin IL 269, 1 have never been able to 

..gather myself up against the national guilt of war, seeing 
that such men were made by the discipline of it. 
f e. To chide, reprove (L. corriperi). Ohs, 
a577 Harrison England n, ii. (1877) i. 52 The ladie Wake 
. .hearing the king hir cousine to gather vp the bishop so 
;roundUe. .dooth presentlie picke a quarrell against him. 

II. inir. (chiefly = refi. uses of I), 

17. Of persons ; To come together into one place 
or assembly ; to congregate, assemble. 

aZgi O. E. Chron. {Parker MS.) 879 py ^egadrode 
on [f an) hlohwicenga. « 1079 (MS. I).)an. 1052 
past landfolc him on gean gaderode. a 31300 Cj^rsorM. 14619 
par bigan pai for to rute And^ for to gadir him a-bute. 
<1x440 Gmerydes 293:7 Anon withall thei gaderid on the 
playn. 1526 Pilgr. Per/, (W, de W. 1531) 253 b, How. .all 
the garyson of the knyghtes and turmentours gathered 
aboute hym. x|^ Sidney Ps. m. iv, I will not be afraid, 
Though legions round be laide Which all against me gather. 
16x1 Bible x Esdras viii. 91 There gathered vnto him from 
Jerusalem, a very great multitude of men, and women, and 
children. X713 Addison Cato iv. iv, See where the corps of 
thy dead son approaches ! The citizens and senators, 
alarm’d, Have gather’d round it, and attend it weeping. 
1855 Macaulay Eng. xiii. HI. 275 His old soldiers 
were known to be gatheringround him. X894 J. T. Fowler 
Adamnan Introd. 73 Having given his blessing to the 
monks who had gathered together. j 

•j* 18. ? To apply oneself to something. Obs. ! 
13.. E. B, Alia. P* C. 105 pay .. Gederen to be gyde 
ropes, }>e grete cloh falles. i^. . Ga^v. ^ Gr. JCnt, yyy penne 
gederez he to Gryngolet with )?e gilt helez. 

fb. Of a hawk: ?To ‘gather itself’ (cf. 8 ), 
address itself to flight 

1677 N. Cox Gentl. Recreate (ed. 2> 201 When a high- 
flying Hawk, being whistled to, gathers upwards to a great 
Gate, you must continue her therein. 

19. Of things : To collect, to come together in a 
mass ; to form or increase by the coming together 
of material, 

X390 Gower Cm/. I. 308 Hate is a wrathe nought shewend, 
But of long time gaderend. x6is Crooke Bodj^ 0/ Man 308 
A Male gathereth sooner and is sooner articulated. X676 
Drvden Epil. Etkeredgds Man 0/ Mode 19 His bulky folly 
gathers as it goes. And, rolling o’er you, like a snow-ball 
grows. 1722 Sewel Hist. Quakers (1795) II. vii. 18 Though 
darkness pither together on a heap. X749 Johnson Van. 
Hum, Wishes 28 The dangers gather, as the treasures rise. 
1825 Scott Talism. xviii, It seemed as if a tear .. were 
gathering in his, .eye. i827-« Willis Child Tired o/Play, 
Twilight gathers, and day is do^ne. i860 Mrs. Carlyle Lett, 
HI. 71 (Dne knows how a story gathers like a snowball. 

b. To accumulate and come to a head, as puru« 
lent matter in the body. Hence, of a wound, a 
sore, a wounded finger, eta : To develop a purulent 
swelling. Also to gather io a head (in quots, 
ciooo [see Gathering vhl.sb./\. x6xo Shaxs. Temp. v. 
i. I Now do’s my Protect gather to a head. X804 Abbrnethy 
Surg. Obs. 81 A redness took place superficially in the skin, 
which gathered and burst. 1835 [see Head sb. 31]. 

20. a. To contract, to grow narrower (also io 
gfather in), b. To form folds or wrinkles, rare. 

1577-87 Harrison Englojnd i. iL in Holinsked 3 Like unto 
a mangle, .being broadest in the .south part, and gathering 
narrower and narrower. ^ 163X Gouge God's A rraws iv. xv. 
395 The garret . . was within the roofe : and so gathered in 
narrower than the roome below it. [Or does this belong to 
lie?) 18x6 Shelley Alastor 534 For, as fast years flow 
away, The smooth brow gathers, and the hair grows thin. 
21- NauL To make way (towards an object). To 
gather on : to gain on or drawnearer to, in following. 
To gather into the wind : to sail nearer to the wind. 
XS77-87 Harrison England i. x. in Holinsked 77 From 
hence we cast about [sailing] gathering still towards the 
Northest. <zi6o8 Sir F. Verb Comm. 29, I plied onely to 
windward . . by that means gathering nearer to the fleet, 
1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. ix. 40 The longer your 
boords are, the more you worke or gather into the wind. 
Jbzd, xii. 57 If you gather on him. .hee will trie you before 
the wind. 1794 Rigging ^ Seamanship II. 250* A ship is 
said to gather on another, as she comes nearer to her. 

22. Mech. Of the teeth of a cog-wheel, To gather 
in upon : to fit into. Also refl. to gather itself 
into. ? Obs. 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. I. 45 That the Teeth of the 
Worm-wheel may gather themselves^ into the grooves of the 
Worm in the Worm-spindle .. the Teeth must be filed very 
square and smooth . .which much helps the Teeth to gather 
in upon the Teeth of the Nut. 

Gatkerable (gae-Sorab’l), a. [f. Gather v. + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being gather^ or inferred. 


^ 1548 Gest Pr. Masse in H. G. Dagdale Life (1840) App. 
i. 75 Here upon gathemble it is [that] cure* alone massing 
is a wyckednes uncomparable. x6i6 Hikron Wks. 1 1 . 39 
Many deare children of God . . haue beene and are in great 
want . .as is gatherable out of the parable of I.azarus, 1674 
Boyle Excell. Theol. i. i. 60 You will the more easily think 
the foreknowledge of the Divine Dispensations gatherable 
from Scripture to be highly valuable. 1820 Examiner 
No. 617. 84/1 It is easily gatherable from the anecdotes re- 
ported of him.^ 1877 Ruskin P'ors Clav. VII. Ixxxi. 251, 

I will make this message, so far as I have yet been able to 
deliver it, clearly gatherable, 

t Gather-bag'. Ohs. [f. Gather sb.^ -t- Bag 
sb.J (See quot. 1616 .) 

X575 Turberv. Venerie 39 The gatherbagge or mugwet of 
a yong harte is very medicinable also agaynst the byting of 
Serpentes. x6x6 Bullok ar, Gatherhag, the bag or skinne, 
inclosing a young red Deere ia the Hyndcs belly. 1706 in 
Phillips (ed. Kersey). 

Gathered (gse-'&id), ppl a. [f. Gather v. + 
-EDh] S 

1. Collected, brought together ; culled, picked. ^ j 

X388 Wyclif Isa. Ivii. 13 Whanne thou schalt crie tht j 

gederid tresours delyuere thee, <3x586 C’tess Pembroke j 
I's. Lxvni. vii, Claptyves store thou hast led up with thee, 
Whose gathered spoiles to men thou wilt impart. x6i6 
SuRFL. & Markk. Countiy Farme 608 The gathered grapes 
must l>e left in the gi-ound at the least for a day or two. 
1693 Dryden Ovid's Met. i. 309 About his lips the gather’d 
foam he churns. 1715 Lboni Palladio's A rchzt. (1742) I. 4 
All dug Stones are better, .than gather'd ones. 1816 Byron 
Siege Cor. xxxiii, The jackal’s troop, in gather’d cry, Bay’d 
from afar complainingly. 1871 C. E. Mudie Stray Leaves 
(1872) 12 How can I, Lord, withhold Life's brightest hour 
From Thee ; or gathered gold. 

b. Of a single flower : Culled, plucked, 
xs88 Shaks. Tit. A. ni, i. 113 Then fresh teares Stood on 
her cheekes, as doth the hony dew Vpon a gathred Lillie 
almost withered. 

2. Contracted, drawn together (esp. of dress). 

x6ox R. Johnson Kingd, 4- Cammw. (1603) 26 One thousand 

Irishmen, all naked save their mantels and their thicke 
gathered shirts. 16x7 Moryson I/in. in. 175 The men 
weare a long coate to the knee, and upon it a long gowne 
with gathered sleeves. 1823 Scott Quentin D. xii, Loui.s- . 
sent, from under his gathered and gloomy eyebrows, a keen 
look on all around. 1882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. 
Heedhrmork s.v. Gathering, The gathered portion of ma- 
terial. 1894 Daily News 16 June 6/3 A white cloth skirt 
is made with a gathered vest to nmteh. 

3. Affected with a ‘gathering’ or purulent 
sore. 

1894 Times (weekly ed.) 26 Jan. 79/3 In hi.s opinion the 
hoy’s debilitated condition through a gathered finger had 
contributed to his death. 

Gatherer (gse [f. Gather v. +-er'^.] 

1. One who gathers or collects (in general senses). 
Also gatherer up. 

a 1200 Moral Ode 265 in O. E. Misc. (1872) 67 Jzat 
were gaderares of ]>isse worldes a3dite. X382 Wyclif Prott. 
XXX. I The wrdis of the gederere [L. congregantis\ 
1768-74 Tucker Z.J?. Nat. (1852) I. 596 Lion-skinned Free- 
thinking . . ten times slays the slain, and claims to be the 
sole gatherer up of thy [Liberty’s] spoils. 1807 A. Knox 
/fm. (1844! I. 95 Of these [the ignorant, etc.) .sects and 
societies have been, as it appears, the appointed, .gatherers. 
1868 Morris Earthly Par. i. 320 A gatherer-up of gold. 

b. esp. A collector of money, often with defining 
word as rent-^ iax-^ ioU-gatherer (now commonly 
-’Collector'). 

CX460 Townelty Myst. xxx. 284 Rasers of the fals tax, And 
gederars of greyn wax. iszx Fisher Wks. (1876) 318 They 
that were the gaderers of this trybute came to saynt Peter. 
1572 in W. H, Turner Select. Rec. Ox/ord 342 To appoynt 
two gatherers - . for the same money. 

f e. A money-taker at a theatre. Obs. 
cx6oo in Alleyn Papers (1843) 32 One Jhon Russell, that 
by youre apoyntment was made a gatherer with vs, but my 
fellowes finding [him often] falce to vs, haue many times 
wamd him from taking the box. 

fd. One who gathers wealth (opposed to 
* spender’ or ‘waster’) ; a miser. Obs. 

X500-20 Dunbar Poems xxvi. 59 Hud-pykis, hurdaris and 

§ adderaris. All with that warlo went. 1564-78 Bulleyn 
'>ial. agst. Pest (1888) 133 The foolishe Prodigall waster, 
whiche commonlie succedeth the gatherer, 1592 Greene 
Groat's W. Wit (1874) 13 Ah, Lucanio, my onely comfort, 
because I hope thou wilt, as thy father, be a gatherer, let 
me blesse thee before I die, 

2 . One who gathers flowery fruit, or other produce. 
1382 Wyclif Obad. i. 5 5 if gadreris of grapis hadden 
entriden to thee, c 1449 Pbcock Repr, i, vi. 29 The feld is 
the fundament of the flouris, and not the hondis of the 

S derers. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 37 Celedonie is an 
erbe . . whose flower . . dyeth and stayneth the gatherers 
hande. 1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 3 In Caucasus there 
are trees of Pepper and Spices whereof Apes are the 

S itherers. 1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Mulberry, The 
atherer must have his Hands dean. 

3. A collector of literary material ; a compiler, 

f x387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 13 [j?ey] cleped him a 
iderere of old wrytynges [L. compilator veterum\. 15^9 
ULKE Heskini Pari. 183 He hath not redd the place in 
Augustine him selfe, but taketh it out of some collectour or 
gatherer. 1624 Wotton Archil. Pref., I am but a gatherer 
and disposer of other men’s stuffe. 1853 Trench Proverbs 
10 Many collections include whatever brief sayings their 
I gatherers have anywhere met with. 

4. techn. a. Bookbindings An operative who 
' collects the sheets of a book in their proper order, 
b. Glass-making. (See quots.) 

a. 1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc. II. 348 The Gatherer takes 
it [a Sheet] off with his Right Hand. 1874 Knight Diet. 
Mech. 959/2 A more convenient way is to arrange the signa- 
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tures on a long straight table . , so that the gatherers may 
follow each other. 

b. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts etc. 578 One, called a gatherer, 
dips the end of an iron tube . . into the pot of melted metal. 
x888 Daily News 14 Feb. 6/6 In the ordinary process of 
bottle-blowing the ..‘gatherer’, as he is called, gathers a 
charge of the molten metal from the furnace ou the end of 
a blow-pipe. 

5. One of the front teeth of a horFC. 

1696 Sir W. Hope tr. Solleysel's Par/. Mar eschalx. v. 19 
There groweth then in the place of these four Foal-leeih 
which fell, four others which are called Nippers or 
Gatherers. 1797 Sporting Mag. X. Gatherers, the two 
foreteeth, 1847-78 Halliwei.l, a horse’s teeth 

by which he draws his food into his mouth. 

Ga'tlieriil.g, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. -i- -INO 

1. The action of the verb Gather, in various 
transitive senses. Also with in, out, up. 

c 1050 Byrht/erth's Handboc in A nglia YI 1 1 . 312 For |?mre 
ripunge o^ 3 e for hmre gaderunge, 1398 Tkevisa i^zzr/'/z. 
DeP.R. xvir. Ixxiii. (1495) 647 Bein that gadre bony visyte 
and haunte floures by cause of gadrynge of hony. 1488-9 
Act 4 Hen. VII, c. 5 Abbottes . . qiwte and discharged/of 
gadryng of dysmes, 1597 Hooker Mccl, Pol, v. vii. § 2 1 ’he 
gathering of principles out of. . particular experiments./ 16x7 
Moryson I tin. ni. 242 [He] was much delij^hted in the 
gathering of antiquities. 1691 Sir W. Hope I'encing Master 
(1692) 99 Of raising or Gatheixng up of your Adversaries 
sword. 1705 Stanhope Pafapk. II. 359 By this . . we become 
capable of difiusing the Riches of that Knowledge in a 
Moment, tlie gathering whereof may have cost us the pains 
and study of many Years. x842 Manning Sertn. xix. (1848) 
I. 274 In these words He foretells the gMhering out and 
knitting together of His mystical body, which is the Church. 
1875 Whitney Li/e Lang. xv. 312 Nothing will make 
dispensable the wide gathering-in of evidence. 

t b. The action or practice of collecting wealth ; 
miserly acquisition of money. Obs. 

a X225 Ancr, R. 286 A^eines 5iscunge. Ich wolde |>et o^e 
schuneden, ase je doft', gederunge. 1340 Aymb. 19a EIrnesse 
Vet is y-do of byef^e. .oher of opre kueade gaderinge, hit ne 
likeb no)?ing god. rx4oo Rom. Rose 5782 [Thre] gret 
mischeves hem assailith, And thus in gadring ay travaylith. 
1550 Crowley Last Trump. 252 I'hough the Lord geue the 
plentye. .Be thou neuer the more gredy, Nor set thy mynd 
on gatheringe. 

C. The action of drawing in or contracting; 
also, the result of this (see Gather v. 11 b, 1 1 c, 
16 b) ; spec, in Building (see quot. 1851 ), 

1580 Euphues'^Xo Ladies Engl. (Arb.) 222 If aTailout 
make your gowne too little, you couer his fault with a broad 
.stomacher . . if too long, with a false gathering. 16x1 in 
Heath Grocers^ Cmnp. {1869) 92 That none .should wear., 
any ruff exceeding 4 yards in length before the gathering or 
setting in thereof. 1703 T. N. City <$• C. Purchaser 107 An 
apt falling-back of the Back, and convenient gathering of 
the Wings, and Brest of the Chimney. 1765 A. Dickson 
Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) 308 Gathering keeps the crown and 
furrows of the ridge in the same place in which they were 
before. 1807 Sir R, C. Hoare Tour Irel. 198 The weight 
of this new building, pressed upon the gathering of the 
arches. xfiag P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 585 Gathering 
of the wings, in a chimney. 2846 yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. VI 1. 
1. 57, 1 would soon endeavour to make the present heading 
or gathering as good, by deep ploughing and the application 
of manure. Jh'd., On these nigh-back lands . . the_^ gathering 
up, or centre of each land.. has become dead, inert clay. 
X851 Diet. A rchit. .*5.v., Where the fireplace in one story is 
directly over another, and the flues go up in the jambs, the 
brickwork which oversails and forms the soffite of the with 
of the flue is called the gathering. jHence the terra is loosely 
applied instead of gathering of the wings or gathering wings, 
to that part of a chimney funnel which is built inclined over 
the fireplace, so as to contract the sides to a union with the 
throat of the flue. »88o Plain Hints x8 The depth of the 
material under the band above the gathering, 

d. In (or a) gat/iering= being gathered. Also 
with omission of the preposition. 

rx4oo Destr, Troy 11735 While this gode was in gederyng 
the grettes among. 1625 Usshhr Answ. Jesuit X94 Yet 
were there certain sticks then agathering. 1693 Sir T. P. 
Blount Nat. Hist. 54 The Qoves are gathering firom 
September unto the End of February. 

2. The action of coming together, uniting or 
combining ; the result of this ; union, accumula- 
tion. (In early instances also with ge~.) 

egoo tr. Baida's Hist. i. xvi. [xxvii.] (i8go) 82 ForSon jeda- 
fena 5 , jya&tto seo aelice jegadrung lichcnian seo for intingan 
tudres. c 1230 Hali Meid. 3 Jh folc he clepeS dauid )?e 

f ederunge inwiS of fieschliche ]?ohtes. Ibid. 27 Of wif 

: weres gederinge weorldes wele awakeneS. 1382 Wyclif 
Gen. i. 10 The gaderyngis of watris be clepide, sees. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xviii. (1495) 123 In the chynne 
i of a beest is the moust strength of liardnes of the boon and 
harde gadcaynge of synewes. 1553 Fden Treat. Newe Ind. 
j (Arb.) Ep. Rdr. 9 Ye gathering of many mens wittes into one 
mans head. 1724 De Foe Mem, Cavalier 1x840) 42 Ihe 
gathering of this storm, which . . began to threaten all Ger- 
many. . determined me. 1726 Leoni A Iberti s Archil. 1 . 47/2 
To prevent the gathering of Dirt and Seeds, which might 
make Weeds grow in the Wall 1870 L’Estrange Miss 
Mit/ord I. vi. 168 But all this was but the gathering of the 
wind before a storm. 

3. spec. An accumulation of purulent matter in 
any part of the body; a suppurated swelUng. 

cxooo Sax. Leechd. I. 300 WiS cyrnlu & wiS calle yfele 
j;.egaderanga, genim [etc.]. *667 Decay Ckr. Piety v. 105 No 
less happy than . . the ease of a brokeao Imposthume, after 
the painful gathering and filling of it. X753 J. Bartlet 
Gentleman's Farriery xxxii. 263 If a gathering farms on 
the opposite side, open it in the same manner. X763 Mrs. 
Harris in Priv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury I. 102 Some say 
Mr. Wilkes is very well, others say they appi ehend a gather- 
ing in his side. 1862 Mrs.H. Wood Mrs. HalUb. i. i. 3 I’ve 
a gathering come on my thimble finger. 1893 Norihumbld. 
Gloss. S.V. Getker, An abscess is called a getherin. 
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4. A bringing together or coming together of 
people ; an assembly or meeting, (In early examples 
also with prefixed e~.) 

cxoao A,^s. Gosp, John v, 13 Se haelynd sohlice beah fram 
hsere ]?egademnge. c 1100 Aj^s. Foe, in Wr.-Wiilcker 326/7 
Aecdesm, cyree, o3Se geleafful gaderung. 1154 O, E. C'kroru 
an. 3:1:37 pa he king Stephne to Engla lande com, pa macod 
he his gadering at Oxeneford. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 89 pe 
apostles .speken to pes folkes igederunge. a X300 Cursor M. 
10703 Bot par was nan at pat gedring, pat cuthe giue consail 
o pat thing. 1375 Barbour Bruce vi. 389 He maid a 
^dderin^ preuely Of thame that war of his party. CX400 
Eesir, Troy 2922 Wemen . . shunt not for shame to shake 
oner lande, To glogh vppon gomes at gedering of folke. 
1568 Grafton C< 4n>», u. 141 Dyvers conventicles and 
gatheryngs were made of the Citizens and other, that robbed 
in the Citie and did much harms. i6ix Bible Ecclus. xxvi. 

5 The gathering together of an vnruly multitude, 1828-40 
His f. Scot (1864) I. 259 no/e, Winton is in an error 
in making; this gathering of the states in 1285. i860 Tyndall 
Glac.i, xii. S6lt was not the goodness of the conversation 
..which gave the charm to our gatherings. *874 Green 
Short Mm, iv, § 4- 191 In their beginnings our boroughs 
seem to have been mainly gatherings of persons engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. 

h, A signal (by beat of drum, sound of pipes, 
etc.) for assembling. 

1653 Urquhart Eabebats i, xlix, Immediately after the 
soldiers had done with eating and drinking . . a gathering 
should he beaten for bringing them altogether. x8xo Scott 
Lady 0/ L, n. xvii. The clan's shrill Gathering they could 
hear. 1847 J. Wilson Beer, Chr, North (1857) 1 . Some 
old soldier, probably, playing a gathering or a coronach. 

5. That which is gathered or brought together *, 
isp. id) a collection in money (now dial,) ; t(^) 3. 
conclusion or inference; t(^) a compilation (of 
literary matter). 

CX380 SirFerumb, 3339 To gadrie pat gold |?ay dude hure 
inht..On pe gadryagge fiat pay made : pan bay by-«mne 
to fijte. 1423 Found Si, Bartholomew's (E. E. T. S.) 39 
We shall here thedir ,* [a] collecte or gaderyng maade 
araongse vs offerynge yt to that chirche yn raynde of cure 
delyueraunce. x^oS Filtou Churchw, Acc. (Som. Rec, Soc.) 
54 item receved of the parish gathering for the coueryng of 
the rode io5fFte viij*. 2536 Per/, (W. de W. 1531) 
xpib, For this colleccyon or gathei^ng of the artycles of 
fayth,.is the instmccyon of the faythfull people. x5sa 
Latimer Serm. Lord's Prayer vi, Wks. II, 91 Which you 
perceive partly by that I have said, and partly by 

S , rings and conjectures. 1577 B, Goooe HeresbacfCs 
, iL (1586) 97 For setting and planting of Cheryes, 
you may read a great sorte of rales m the gatheiinges or 
Constantine, *579 Fulke HesMm' Pari, 3x4 His gather- 
ing is altogether fond & ridiculous. 161 x Bible a Macc. 
xii. 43 When he had made a gathering throughout the 
csomi^ny, to the sum of two thousand drachmes of siluer. 
2700 Steele Tatler No. 44 f 4 The Company here.. had 
made a Gathering to purchase the Moveables of the neigh- 
bouring Play-house. 2752 Faltock Peter IVUkim (1884) 

I, i»4 Some few new sorts of berries and greens were the 
gathering of that day. 2^ Aihmmum 5 Apr. f4S This 
gathering [an exhibition of pictures! is, as a whole, by no 
means equal to some of its predecessors. xSI^ i”. Chesk, 
6?4?rj?.,C7rjfAtfn:w, a collection. The word is becoming obsolete. 

6 . Bookbinding*, a. The arrangement of the loose 
sheets of a book in proper order ; b. A certain 
number of leaves placed one inside another, making 
up a group or quire. 

x6®3 Moxoh Meek, Bxerc, IL 34S Gathering of Books is 
to take one Sheet off eveary Heap, beginning at the last Heap 
first. 1834 J* Johnson Typagr, IL xvL 568 The oolfater can- 
not be too attentive in obsorving whether the gathering be 
true. 2844 Lingard AngUhSax, Ck. 1x8581 IL App. 33X 
The last folio in the seventh gathering, 2893 J- Ber- 
WASP in Tram, R, Irish Acm. XXX, 30^ The gatherings 
in the original binding do not seem to have been made up 
tmifomly of the same number of leaves. 

7 . odtrib, and Comh,^ as gatheringplaco^ ’-season^ 
-time; also gathering-board Bookbinding (see 
quot.) ; gathering-coal, a large piece of coal, laid 
on the lire to keep it burning during the night ; 
gathering-cry, a summons to assemble for war ; 
gathering-gronnd, region from which the feeding 
waters of a river ora reservoir are collected ; gather^ 
ing-hoop (see quot.); gathering-iron Gktse- 
blowings the iron tube used in ‘gathering* (see 
Gathur V* 13 a); gatherlng-paHet (or piece) 
(see quots.) ; gatbering-peat (see quota*) ; gather- 
ing-rod “* gaihering4rm; gathering-aoEnd, a 
signal for assembling ; gathering-table (see quot) ; 
gathering-thread, the thread used In making 
gathers in a dress, etc. 

2874 XwoHT Met, Meek,, *G&ikering-bmfd^ a hoii»« 
i^oe-shapod teblo on which signatures aits laid to be 
Mitherea or aMembled to form a book. x80S Baip Cml 
Trade Sceil iv. 60 Another demand for larg^ blocks of 
coals is, for the servants to make what is termed ^gatlier- 
ing-coals in the kitchen. *8x6 Scott Anti/ a*vi, The 
matron of the family, having kid the £ath«ring<x>ftl upon 
the fire . . retired to wat the last of the famay, *893 
Norik$mbM,GioM,yGethorinmd, 

86 And TO *M,therfnf-ary rose yet O’er the kM of Aibyok 
ioa, x%2 M. A. Henham Slommi N, M^, xt The Slc«aii, 
or Gatheriag-co' of the dan Fenwick was oevear hewtd m 
vain. 2877 A. H. Gmm Phm. Gml lit I «♦ 106 The taUe- 
kad on which snow aocuowlate* is caBed the ♦gathmng- 
grouad. 28951 B. A Farices Mialik m Bnblia » stjtppitt 
with water from gathering-wonads ana a la«e Hm|KHii»dlng 
reservoir*. *874 Xh»»t iwA Jfee A, ^ 

used by coopers to draw in the. ends of the staves soMto- 
dlow.me.h«^.to■b®^riipped.t^^^ H. J. Fowwli. • 

Prim* Gims-mahir^ fiL xa A part of the wb remote wwi 


the *gathering-iron. 2850 E. B. Denison Clock d* Watch 
Making; § 90 At every stroke of the hammer, it [a pinion] 
takes up the teeth of the rack one after another, and it is 
therefore called the * gathering piece or pallet, F. J. 

Britten Watch efClockin,., Gathering Pallet^ a revolving 
finger that in striking clocks and repeating watches moves 
the rack one tooth for each blow struck. 2825-80 Jamieson, 
^‘Gatkertng-peat^ a fiery peat which was sent round by the 
borderers, to alarm the country in time of danger. 2882 
Ogilvie, Gathering-peat^ a peat put into the kitcnen-fire at 
night , . to preserve the fire till the morning. 2820 W. Irving 
Skeich-Bk. (1859)42 In England.. the metropolis is a mere 
*gathering-place, or general rendezvous of the polite classes. 
2883 H. J. Powell Princ, Glass-making iii. 12 ^ If the 
♦gathering rod be hollow. 2657 S. Purchas Pol,Flying-Ins, 
289 The provident prudent Bee, finding a likely decay of the 
♦gathering season, and observing that the Drones are only 
spenders . . doe at last violently expell them, 2820 Scott 
Lady ofL, ni, i. Clamorous war-pipes yelled the ♦gathering 
sound. 2841 Savage Diet, Print.^ ^Gathering table, a table 
. . on which the printed sheets are arranged in the order of 
their signatures, in order to their being gathered into 
books. 2883 Caolfielo & Saward Diet, Needlework s. v. 
Gathering, Care should he taken to conceal the ♦gathering 
thread, 1532 Huloet, *Gatherynge tyme or season when 
rype friiite is gathered, vindemia. 

Ga'tliering', ppL a, [f, Gathee v, + -ikg 2.] 

1 . That gathers, brings together, or accumulates. 
^ a 1225 Ancr, R. 128 pus beo8 j?e gederinde ancren of god 
ij?e gospelle to uoxes iefned. 

2 . That gathers or comes together in a mass; 
that contracts or draws together. 

2607 Dryden Virg. Past. ix. 88 Or if e'er Night the gathV- 
ing Clouds we fear, A Song will help the beating Storm to 
bear. ^ 2703 Rowe Ulyss, 11. i. 821 Dost thou dread the 
gath'ring Storm That grumbles in the Air. 2852 [see Gather- 
ing vbl, sb. I c], 2863 Geo. Eliot Romola 11. xxii, The 
soldiers found themselves escorted by a gathering troop of 
men and boys. 287a W. Black Adv. Phaeton xxx, We turive 
on in the gathering twilight. 

Gatling (gse’tlig). [The name of the inventor.] 
attrib. in Gatling gun, a form of machine gun, with 
a cluster of barrels into which the cartridges are 
automatically loaded at the breech, invented by 
Dr. K. J. Gatling, and first used in the American 
civil war (iSfix-OfiV Also Catling 
2870 Daily News 8 Sept. 6 A hundred more (catling guns 
have been ordered in America. Ibid, aa Sept, Yester- 
day two Gatling mitrailleuses were tried at Shoeburyness. 
2872-6 VoYLE & Stevenson MUii, Diet. (ed. 3) 259/x This 
lea to the introduction of the Gatling gun into the British 
army. Ibid, 259/2 Few Gatlings up to this date have been 
mTOufactured for the service. 2^ Echo 25 Sept 4/3 Tb® 
firing was continued with big guns, gatUngs and rifies, 

Gatt, obs. form of Goat. 

Gatt(e, obs. form of got, pa. t of Gbt, 

Gatfceii : see Gaitbe sb:^ 

Ga*tter. slang, JBeer; liquor generally. 

2828 Maginn FuCcg Versified xv. Misc. I. 353 * Lots of 

S itter’ quo* she, *are flowing*. x8(|2 Punch L 243/2 
atter is but 3d. a pot, and that’s the price of a reasonable 
’pike ticket 2851 Mavhew Lond, Labcmr 1. 21S They 
have a *shant of gatter’ (pot of beer) at the nearest 
' boozing-ken ’ (alehouse). 

Gatter(idge, gatton : see Gait be sk^ 
tGah-tootlied, a. Obs, rare, [app. «» Gap- 
toothed, f. Gat sk opening, gap.] Having the 
teeth set wide apart. 

ITiis is said to be popularly regarded as a sign that the 
person will be lucky and travel much (Skeat), and was per- 
haps so intended by Chaucer, 

€ 2386 Chaucer Prol. 46S She koude muchel of wandrynge 
by the weye; Gat totbed was she, soothly for to seye. 
— Wi/ds Prol, 603 (jat tothed was I, and that bicaia me weel 

fl GattornL*giii,e- [mod.Lat (Willnghby ffist. 
Fisc. 1686) a, alleged It. (Venetian) ^toruggim, 

* quasi cattus rubiginosus * (t).] A species of bienny. 
Hence <i»ttortt*giiioius a., epithet of this species. 

25^ PKmcAHTgool. in. 282 [ Bienny Ij Gattorugine .. This 
curious kind was discovered to boa British fish by the Rev. 
Mr. Williams, who found it on the Anglesea coast. *8x8 
Montagu in Mem, Wermriem Nat Mm, Soc. IL 444. The 
shape of the specim k somewhat similar to that of the 
Gattorugine. 2836 Yarreel Brit* Fishes X. 226 The 
Gattoruginout Bienny. 

tGairare. Ok, rare-^, [irregularly t gate 
Gait sk 4* -ube.] Gait, mien. 

2538 Bale Tkre Latmeh-^A thought; » by your stature, 
And by your auncyent gature, Ye were of soch a lature. 
GafcWArdB, obs. form of Gati-waed. 

Gfroli 1 Bi&mi, Also gab, gob. Ctely 

attrik in ganb-liao, -Top# (see quots.). 

*%x R. H. Dana Seamam*s Mem* 207 Gob-Um or Gank 
limn a rope leading from the martii^le inboard. The 
fame m brok-rope. %Wj Ssstth SadloPs W&rd-bk*, Gank 
Urn, *88* Nares SimmmMp C«ri. 6) xo6 A gab ropm is 
often fitted to a jib. It is a short piece of rope spliced into 
a thimble, about half-way along the foot <a the sail, and 
rove tteough a block on the bowsprit cap. ^ 

[Hiadustaai 

Twa#, B&t, Gmtb, an Indian name for the astringent 
medwlaal flnsk m Dimpyrm Smbryopteris, sA 97 Willw 
FiomrtBg PI f jRfr«^ IL 235 Dimtfros Emmy&pferis, 
Bars., is the gaub tree of India; its frtut contrins a sticky 
puto, used for caalkltm smxm fo .bemts, 

Gteiilwt, vwr. Gaubaet O&s*, mhttdme. 

skew, left (hand), 

leflt-hftuded, awkwasri*! 

1 . Wautiug in tact or m ease and grace of maauer, 
awkward, clumsy. 


1752 Chesterf. Let, 10 May, Mr. ♦♦♦♦ is gauche ; it is 
to be hoped that will mend with keeping company. 28^7 
J. Beresforp Miseries Mum, Life (1826) x. cxxii, On 
oing early to bed . . finding . . a gauche Dawdle just 
eginning to introduce the warming pan between the sheets. 
2860 All Year Round No. 42. 363 He never does anything 
ludicrous, or gauche, or intrusive, or fussy, or vulgar. 

2. Math, Skew, not plane (see quot.). 

2879 1’homson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1. 1. § 7 If various points 
of the line do not lie in one plane, we have in one case . . a 
curve of double curvature, in the other a gauche polygon. 
Hence Gautobely adv,, 0au'cbeBesa. rare, 

2883 My Trivial Life II. viii. 164 Never was more 
astonished than by Lady Arabella's gaucheness. 2891 
Broughton & Bisland Widower indeed iiL (1^2) 37 He 
enters gauchely, for he is a cub. 

II Gamclierie (gFpti). [B>., f. gauche % see 
prec.] Want of tact or grace of manner, awkward- 
ness ; an instance of this, a * gauche ’ proceeding. 

1798 Charlotte Smith Young Philos. III. 35 Medora, 
when divested of a little of dki&x. ga-ucherie, which diffidence 
gave, 1823 Edin. Rev, XXXIX. 237 The' known gaucherie 
of our cabinet in all sorts of Continental interference. 28^ 
Disraeli Fiv. Gre^ i. viii, An elegant lively lad, with just 
enough of dandyism to preserve him from committing 

f aumeries. 2853 Kingsley Misc. Th, Shelley 4- Byron 
. 324 Every conceited word and look, every gaucherie and 
rudeness, 1856 Miss Yonge Daisy Chain i. xxv. (1879) 
263 The young lady contrived to make her exit, with the 
same amount of gaucherie as had marked her entrance. 
GaucllO (gau-tjp, gp'tp). Also incorrectly 
Guacbo. [Sp. ; prob. from some native S. 
American lang.j (&e quot. 1871 .) 

2834 B. Hall Jml, Chili 4 Peru (1825) L iv. 151 Two 
mounted horsemen, Guassos as they are called in Chili, or 
Guachos in Peru. 2838 Haliburton Clockm. Ser. ii. xxii, 
(1848) 182 A party of them Guachos .. galloped up to him., 
and^ made him prisoner. 2851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, 
xxxxii, The savage coiled the lasso with the dexterity of a 
gaucho. i860 Go.«iSE Rom, Nat. Hist, aoi The Guachos are 
able to entangle them [birds] with the bolas. 2872 Tylor 
Prim, Cult, 1. 42 The Gauchos of the South American 
Pampas, a mixed European and Indian race of equestrian 
herdsmen. 

Gaucie, gaiicy r see Gawst. 

Gaud,^^.^ Obs exc. If ist. In quots. gaud©. See 
also Gaudy sk [Of somewhat uncertain origin. 

Du Cange cites an An^lo-Latin document of 2415 which 
has gaudta (pi, of gaudtum joy) in this sense. It does not 
apficar that gaudia was so used on the continent, and in 
this example it is prob. only a latinization of the Eng. word. 
At the same time, it seems likely that the L. gaudia is 
really the source, and that the ‘ gauds * were so called as 
serving to mark the fifteen mysteries (the first five of which 
are ‘joyful mysteries *1 to be meditoted upon in reciting the 
fifteen decades of aves. An A I', gaudes pi., app. in this sense, 
occurs in a document of 1381 (Nichols Ro;ral Wilis njBch 
100). Cf. also 17th c. F.jgaudees, explained in Oudm’s Fr,» 
It. Did, as ‘prayers without attention ‘ (Godef.).] 

One of the larger and more omamenial beads 
placed between the decades of ‘ aves * in a rosary. 
(Called in BV. signaux or seigneauxi) 

2390 Gower Conf, 11 L 372 A paire of l)edes blacke as 
sable. .Upon the gaudes all without Was write of gold pur 
reposer. 2532 in Weaver Weiis Wills (1890) 134 A pere of 
beydes of jette with sylver gaudes, 2570 Durham Depos, 
(Surtees) 164 She saith that she occupied her gaudes as many 
thowsand dyd, 2874 Archmol, Assoc, yntl. Dec. 440 In all 
probability this large and once beautiful bead formed the 
Gaude or * Pater nohter ' of a rosary of the sixteenth century. 
Gaild(g§d),y^,^i Forms: 4-9 gaud©, 4-7 gawd©, 
4-7, 9 gawd, 6- gaud. [perh. an AF. sb. f. 
gaudir to rejoice, make merry, to jest, scoff at, 
ad. L. gcmderc to rejoice.] 

1 1. A trick, prank ; often, a device to deceive, 
a piece of trickery, a pretence ; also a game, sport, 
or pastime. Obs. 

23 . . Seuyn Sages ( W.) 3957 For thi gaudes [/r/«jfrzf gandes] 
and thy gilry I gif this dome that thou sal dy. c 1386 Chaucer 
Pars, T. p 577 pay maken folk to laughe. .as folk doon at 
the gawdes of An Ape.^ a; 2400-^ Alexander 2732 Sire 
vanite ^ vayne-glori 8 t vices of pnde pa ere be gaudis, as I 
gessc bat all gods hatis. Ibid, 2966 Sone j>is gouernour of 

P rece is of jns gaude ware, c 2400 Destr. Troy xxn. 9279 
at he. .with no gawdes me begile. r 24*5 Wyntoun Cron, 
vm. X. 173 Bot bis King Edward ail wyth gawdys Knakkyd 
Robert pe Brvi^s wyth frawdis. c 1440 York Myst xi. 37 
What gawdes hau© they tegonne ? 25x3 Douglas Mneis x, 
ii. 27 Quhat God amovit him. with sic a gawd In his dedis to 
oy® sifc slyebtis and frawd* / *660 A, Scott Pmms xxxiv. 85 

g uhen thay begyn siegawdisTo leif thay ar most laith. 2576 
ASCOiGmSteele Glax (Arb.) 59'rhese F.nterluds, these newe 
Italian sport « Andeuery gawdvthat glads the mindeof man. 
*603 Harsnet Pop, Impost 32 There was never Christmas 
Game performed with moe apish indecent slovenly Gawdes 
then your Baptising and Super-baptising Ceremonies we. 
eiifito W. WwATEijRY Prototypes ii. xxvi, (1640)22 Staying 
too long at your gawdes, following them such a space of time 
together, w with such great violenci^ that you be even tired 
and spent by them, a Pegoe Derbiasms (E. D. S.) 26 
Gtmid ; an ugly gawd, a habit or custom, ^ |*88a Lemc, Gloss, 
s,v., Gmd, a custom, a way of doing a thing.] 

t b. A jest, scoff ; also, an object of mockery. Obs* 
c *440 Prm^, Parv. 288/2 Gawde or kpe, nuga, is^ 
Bale Thre jCai<ms x«2 Without vayne gaudes or fables. 
*i03r83 Foxe A. f M. (*583) 220a The sayde John Apowell 
modksri hym . . with contrary gaudes and flouting worcles. 
»<%o Traw Comm* Oea. xxi p [Ishmael mocked] at that 
mystical name Isaac, as a gaud, or laughing-stock. 
t e, A festivity, rejoicing. Ok, 

2572 Camwoh Mist, Iret 11. "n, (2633) 89 Therefore at the 
dfsceaae cC the Lord luatice . . Efflofires and gawdes wore 
sdbmnixed. in all the Land. 
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GABBX 


2 . concr, A plaything, toy. Also (now always), 

something gaudy ; a showy ornament, a piece of 
finery; a gewgaw, rheioricaL [Perh. in- 

fluenced by Gaud 

c S430 Lydg. Min. Poems 92 Where he [Sardanapalus] with 
wymmen satte and made hisgawdes. 1350 Bale^/<?/. 119 b, 
A wonton gyglot maye cal men to sorrowfuU repentaunce, 
whilsshe is yet in her gawdes, and the maystre of the stewes 
maye persuade men to chastyte. 1587 Harmar xt. Beziis 
Serni.Zz To disburden her [the Church) of those stincking 
an<J defiled gawdes, to restore her vnto her natiue beuty. [Ct. 
ante, Which disguised hir with prophane trimmings & tif- 
flings vp ofher.) 1S91 H. Smith Trump, of Soul A vij b, Why 
Solomon maketh us fooles and giueth us gaudes to play 
withall. 1650 JeR* Taylor Iloljf Living ii. § 4 (1727) 96 Or 
should study hard and labour to cozen a child of his gauds, 
1666 Dryden Ann. Mirab. czvx. Some bound for Guinny, 
golden sand to find, Bore all the gawds the simple Natives 
wear. 1768 Beattie Minstr, 1. xvi, Dainties he heeded not, 
nor gaude, nor toy. 1823 Praed Troubadour Poems 1865 1 . 
121 A dazzling gaud of twisted gold. 1842 F. Trollope Vis. 
to Italy I. xxii. 363 The gaud that most delights the ladies. . 
is the old lace. 1883 Sat. Rev. LV. 407 Otherwise than as 
gauds for a procession they [umbrellas) are not held in any 
great estimation. 

dg. 1636 Baxter Reformed Pastor 23 All the Rhetorical 
jingling writers they could meet with, were prest to serve 
them for the adorning of their stile, (and gawds were oft 
their chiefest ornaments). atS^Q Prakb Poems (1864) I. 
308 And blazon honour’s hapless wreck With all the gauds 
of guilt. 1850 Whipple Rss. 4- Rev. (ed. 3) I. 235 They 
spurned at the old tricks and gauds of diction, 

3 . pL Showy ceremonies, * pomps and vanities ’ ; 
gaieties. Now rhetorical. 

1630 W. Brough Saer. Princ. (ifispl 66 The gawds and 
glories of an earthly court. <?t8oo K. White Poems (1837) 
36 How insignificant do all the joys, The gaudes, and 
honours of the world appear ! 1833 Motley Corr. (1889} 
1 . V. IS7, I had hoped that Mary would have mustered up 
energy to send you a description of these fine doings. .1 am 
not good at these gauds. %866 Felton Anc. 4 Mod. Gr. I. 
xiii. 249 Its bishops and patriarchs surrounded themselves 
with the pomps and gauds of this world. 

b. sing. Idle display ; showy ceremony. 
x8oo~24 Campbell Poems, Poland 93 Public Murder! — 
that with pomp and gaud And royal scorn of Justice walks 
abroad. 1835 Lytton Rienzi iv. i, The pomp, the gaud., 
strongly contrasted the patriarchal simplicity which marked 
his justice court. 

4 . Comb.j as f gaud-glorious a. [cf. the phrase 
to gawde and glory, Ga.ud very showy. 

x£^S W. Watreman Fardle Foehns 11. viii. _L ij a, In 
their Toumbes . . very plaine and nothyng co.stlie ; But in 
trimming and arraieng of their bodies, to, to, gaude glorious, 
t Gaud, 2'.*' Obs. [f. Gaud (?and sb.^)] 

1 . trans. To furnish with ‘gauds’ (see Gaud 
j^.i,Gaudy^A i). 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 159 A peire of bedes gauded al 
with grene. 2500 J'Vill ofStrudy (Somerset Ho.), A payre 
of Coral! bedys of fifty gawded with bedis of syluer and 
gilt. 1527 Inv. Goods T. Cromwell fPab. Rec. Off.), ij 
payer of corall beds gauded with xxxviij gaudyes of sylver 
and gylte. 1552 Bury Wills (Camden) 144 My beades 
gauded gold. 

2 . To ornament, adorn, make showy. 

1354 Bury Wills (Camden) 146 My be.st cassocke gawded 
W' velvet, XSS9 Becon Displ. Pop. Mass Wks. 1563 in. 
36 b, Thys your fooles cote, gayly gawded, signifieth youre 
pleasaunte fynenesse and womanly nicenesse. 

Hence Gau'dod ppl. a. 

x6o7 Shaks. Cor. n. i. 233 Their nicely gawded Cheekes. 
tGaud,z'.2 [? ad. OB', gaudir to rejoice, jest ; 
or perh. f. Gaud intr. To make merry ; to 
sport, jest ; to scoff (ut^). 

XS33 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 366/2 And yf [the 
battle) walke on your syde then [you) gawde and glory. 
X563 Homilies 11. Cert. Places H. Script, 1. (1859) 373 
More reasonable it were for vain man to learn and rever- 
ence the form of God’s words, than to gaud at them to his 
damnation, 1366 Painter Pal. Pleas. I. 60 In carping, 
gauding, and lesting at young gentlemen, and specially 
olde men. 1570 Levins Manip. 43/32 To Gaude, scoffe, 
scommari,nugari. X579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 435 He 
was sporting and gauding with his Familiars. 

Hence Gau ’ding w/, 

a 1353 Hdall Royster D. in. iv. (ArK) 49 What gaudyng 
and foolyng is this afore my doore ? 

Gaud, Sc. form of Gad 

1 ! Gaudeamus (g9cU*i^^*m:us). [The first word 
of the mod.L, students’ song : Gaudeamus igitur, 
juvenes dum sumus, ‘ Then let us be merry while 
we are young’. (Similarly used in Fr, of 15th c.)] 
A college-students’ merry-making. 

X823 Scott Fam. Lett. (1894) II. 178 Our Bannatyne Club 
goes on h merz>eille, only that at our gaudeamus this year 
we drank our wine more majorum, and our new judge Lord 
Eldin had a bad fall on the staircase. 1894 College Echoes 
<St. Andrews Univ.) VI. 71 On Saturday evening the first 
Gaudeamus of the session was held in the Cross Keys Hotel. 
189s Atheneeum 12 Oct. 487/2 A song sung at a public 
Gaudeamus [at Maynooth] in 1829. 

t Gaude - flore. Obs. A hymn beginning 
‘ Gaude fiore virginali 

^ X300-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxii. 7 S3me to his mother I did 
inclyne, Hir halsing with ane gaude-flore. 

Gaiidery (gg^deri). Forms; 6-7 gauderie, 
7 gaudry, 6-7 gawdry, 7-8 -ery, 7- gaudery. 
[f. Gaud sb^ + -ery,] 
fl. Trickery. Obs. 

a XS29 Skelton Agst. Gamesche iv. 39 Gamyshe, ye gate 
f=you got] of Gorge with gawdry Crimsin velvet for your 
bawdry. 


2 . Gaudy or showy decoration, ostentatious show ; 
finery, fine clothes ; also, a fine or gaudy thing, a 
piece of finery. 

1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. m. i. 63 But thou canst maske in 
garish gauderie. 1653 Manton Exp, James ii. 2-4 We do not 

? rize a hor.se for the gaudry of his saddle and trappings. x^3 
hifort. Usurper i. i, Vice .. trickt up with its alluring 
gauderies. tys^^I>ASCRmxGenilm. Instructedit.d. s) 427 Set 
off with all the glittering gawdery of Silk and Silver. x8ia W. 
Tennant AnsterF. in. vii, Streams the red gaudery of flags 
in air. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev.l. v. v. Tapestries enough, and 
gauderies ; but of serviceable fighting-gear small stock ! 1893 
Eng. Jllustr. Mag. X. 241/2 Women shameless in their 
gaudery. 

t Gaudez. Obs. pi. [a. F. gaudez (obs.), f. L. 
gaude ‘ rejoice \ Cf. Gaude-eloeb.] Prayers be- 
ginning with *Gaude\ 

*633 Urquhart Rabelais ii. xi. 77 The foresaid good 
woman, saying her gaudez and audinos. 

Gau dt\il, a. rare~^. £f. GaudjA?-] Joyful. 
1833 in H, Clarke Diet. ; and in later Diets. 
tGaU'dibuud, Obs. rare-\ [ad. L. 
gaudibund-tis, f. gaudere to rejoice.] (See quot.) 
1727 Bailey vol. II, Gaudibund. full of Joy, very joyful, 

t Gaudiicquent, a. Obs. rare-'^. [f. L. 
gaudi-um joy -loqu-us speaking + -ent.] So 
t (S-andlToquotis a.[ + -OUSj. 

i636-8t Blount Glossogr., Gaudiloguent, he that speaks 
with joy. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Gaudiloquous, speaking 
gladsom Things. 

Gaudily (gg*dili), adv. [f. Gaudy a. + -ly^. ] 
In a gaudy manner ; showily. 

1611 CoTGR., Gorgiaument, gorgeously, gaudily, gayly, 
gallantly. X763 Churchill Got 7 ia?n in. (1764) 17 N or, in one 
hand, fit emblem of thy trade, A Rod ; in t'other, gaudily 
array’d A Hornbook, gilt and letter’d, a X859 Macau lay Hist. 
Eng. XXV. (1861) V. 297 It was soon discovered that these 
gaudily dreased horsemen were proclaiming James the Third. 
1883 GiLUOUttMongols xxvi. 3x0 Dressed . .gaudily in yellow, 
blue, red, white, or green. 

Gaudiness (gq dines), [f. Gaudy a. + -ness.] 
The quality of being gaudy. 

1601 Chester Love's Mart., K. Arthur Ixi, The ayre 
that struggles for to kisse The gaudine.sse of faire King 
Arthurs bhsse. <2x639 W. Whateley Prototypes 1. xix. 
(1640) 240 When you nave set up your selves with a deale 
of gaudines.se, such lace, such ruffes so in the fashion. 176a- 
71 H. Walpole Veriues Anecd. Paint. HI. 170 The 
gawdiness of the Romish religion. 1833 1 . Taylor Fanat. 
iii. 67 The gaudiness of false sentiment. 1869 Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav. Ps. v. 4 Men may. .forget the wickedness of 
the battle in the gaudiness of the triumph, 
t Gau'diouSy a. Obs. [f. ined.L. gaudios-us^ 
f. L. gaudium joy + -ous.] Festive, joyful. 

1570 Levins Manip. 226/2 Gaudiouse, solennis. a 1746 
Lewis in Gutch Coll. Cur. II. 176 Of which Mysteries [of 
the Rosary) the five first are called Gaudious ; the second 
five Dolorous ; and the third five Glorious. 

t Gau'disli, a. Obs. [f. Gaud sb.^ + -ish.] 
a. ? Trivial, idle, scoffing (cf. Gaud sb.'^ i). b. 
Gaudy, showy (rare^^**; implied in the derivatives). 

1538 Bale G<^s Promises Prol. in Dodsley O. P. (1780) 
I. 8 Ye may loke to have no tryfeling sporte In fantasyes 
fayned, nor such lyke gaudysh gere. 1363-87 Foxe 4 hi- 
(1596) 212/1 [He] was woont to make manie rimes and 
gaudish prose to delight the eares of the multitude. 

Hence Gau-disMy adv.^ Ciau'dislmess. 

X383 Golding Calvin on Deut cxxvL 773 If they vse any 
gaudishnes and make themselues to bee as gasing stocks. 
X677 Compi. Servant Maid 114 It is more commendable to 
go decent and clean, than gaudishly fine. 

Gau'dless, tr. rare-\ [f. Gaud + -dess.] 

1848 Craig, Gaudless, destitute of ornament. Hence in 
later Diets. 

Gaudroun, obs. form of Cauldbon, 
Gaudsman, Sc. var. Gadman Obs. 

Gaudy (g§*di), sb. Also (6 gaid-, galdye), 
6-7 gaudye, 6-8 gawdy. [tid. h. gaudiutn joy. 
In some senses the word may represent L. gaude 
* rejoice thou’, as used in hymns or liturgies ; and 
there may also be mixture of OF. gaudie n. of 
action f. gaudir to rejoice, make merry.] 
tl. -sGaudjAI Obs. 

1434 E. E. Wills (1882) 102 A payre bedes of blak gaudys 
of siluer & gilt. 1483 in Arnolde Chron. (1811) xi6 Item 
a pair of coral beedis the gawdies gilt wrythen. xsoo in 
Heanie Collect. 19 June 1706 ^O. H. S.) 1 . 263 My Blake beds 
of Jett with gaidyes of Gold. 13^ Inv. R. Wardrobe (18x3) 
62 Item ane pair of beidis of raisit wark with galdeis of aget 
xs6o Rick^twnd Wills (Surtees) X47, vj parr of beadds with 
zigs and siluer gawdies, 
t 2 . A taper (see quot. 1852), Obs. 

X531 in Blomefield Norfolk (1739) 1 . 182, I gif half an Acr 
of Lend .. to find yerely evermore, v. Gawdyes Brenning 
before our Lady, in the Chancel of St. John Baptist. xSsa 
Rock Ck. of Fathers III. l 277 The tapeis themselves, 
from being meant to commemorate the Virgin’s five joys, 
were called * gawdyes ’ from the Latin word * gaude ’ which 
begins the hymn in memoty of these five joys. 

1 3 * A bright-coloured ornament ; a toy, bauble, 
gewgaw ; = Gaud sb.^ 2. Obs. 

1335 Eden Decades ^ They make also little brasselets 
whiche they mengle with gaudies of golde. 
t 4 . Rejoicing, joy ; a festival, merry-making. 
1535 JoYE Apol. Tindale {Axh.) 18 Hauyng no respecte. . 
to the gaudye and reioysedf our aduersaries, Ibid.A,'^. 1340 
Palsgrave Acolastus 1. iv. Giij b, That we maye make our 
tryumphe .i. kepe our gaudyes; or let vs sette the cocke on 
the hope, and make good chere. 1647 Trapp Comm. Matt. 
ix. 10 When a sinner repents there are gaudies in heaven. 


5. A grand feast or entertainment ; esp. ^n annual 
dinner in commemoration of some event in the 
history of a college. 

i6sx Randolph, etc. Hey for Honesty v. 40, I know Some 
that have spent whole Hecatombs of Beef To give the gods 
their gawdies. x686 Wilding in Collect. (O. H. S.) 1 . 264 
Towards a Gaudy . , 00 01 00. 17x0 Hearne Collect, 

(O. H. S.) III. 100 No Gaudy before as Dr. Crosthwait 
reported. [1726 Amherst Terras FiL xlix. 264 Sir William 
Paddy, knt. gave, by will . . twenty shillings for a feast 
(call’d in the university z.gaudwm) upon the anniversary 
day of his death.. This was given anno 1634.] ^1763 

Shenstone Charms Preced. 32 What moves that scientific 
body, But the first cutting at a gawdy ? S803 Gradus ad 
Cantab. (1824) 122 Cut lectures, .give Gaudies and Spreads. 
1823 Lockhart Reg. Dalton iii. 1. (1842) 183 Such a scene 
as. .a College Gaudy was like to be. 1878 Besant & Rice 
Celia's Arb. XV, We went home to a sort of Great Grand 
Day dinner, a Gaudy, a City Feast. xSSa T. Mozley 
Remin, I.^ lx. 380 One of the Oriel gaudies or festive 
anniversaries. <^x893 J. A. Symonds in (1895) 1 . 224 

My father had recently sat next him at a Magdalen Gaudy, 

f b. ‘ Commons ’ for gaudy-days. 

x6i8 in M. Burrows Worthies All Souls ix. (1874) 154 
Whereas our Gaudyes on All Soules Day to the Side Tables 
in jhe Hall were but five dishes to every M esse, 1620 
viii, X39 This I doe not . .to prevent any dues either of plate 
or gawdies usually to be paid. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
<?<2?<!<ar/if^,doubleCommons,such as are allowed on gaudy Days. 
't'C, Dainties, luxurious viands. Obs. 

1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman d'Alf. 11. 273 If at any 
time we had pease porrige (which was very seldome, that we 
had such Gau-dies [wV]). 

6. Comb., as f gaudy-sbop, a shop for finery. 

1620 Middleton Chaste Maid i. ii, Embroderings, 

spanglings, and I know not what. As if she lay with all the 
gaudy Shops In Gressams Bursse about her. 

t Gau*ay, a.^ Obs. Also 4-5 gaude, 5 gawdy, 
6 gawdie, [app. f. OB', gaude weld + -yI ; the 
form gaude may be the OB'r. word adopted and 
used atlrib.'} Only in Comb, gaudy-green, green 
dyed with weld, yellowish green. 

In the first quot. gaudi of grene may be a mistake for 
gaudi grene, or the word may be a sb. evolved from the 
combination. 

13,, Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 167 Enhrauded abof, wyth bryddes 
& fly^es, With gay gaudi of grene, )?e golde ay in myddes. 
<ri3W Chaucer Kni.'s T. 1221 In gaude grene hire statue 
clothed was. c X420 Lydg. Assemb. Gods 320 Hyr gowne was 
of gawdy grene chamelet. c 1440 A nc. Cookery in Househ. 
Ord. li79<^ 452 Colour hit gaude grene. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv.jZ^fx Gomdy stibviridis. 1579 Spenser 
Cal. May 4 How falls it then, we no merrier beene, Yiike 
as others, girt in gawdie greene. 1590 Greene Never too 
Late (1600} P 3 b, It was a valley gawdy greene. 

Gaudy (g§*di), Forms : 6 gaudie, -ye, 
7-8 gawdy, 7 -ie, 6- gaudy. [Of somewhat 
uncertain formation. Sense i looks like an 
attributive use of Gaudy sb. 4 ; cf. quot. 1540 there. 
In senses 2 and 3 the word may have been appre- 
hended as if f. Gaud^tA^^ + -Y L] 
fl. Of fare; Luxurious. Obs. [Cf, GdW. gaude^ 
chere, ? ad. Eng. ‘ good cheer ’.] 

1540 Palsgr. Acolastusw. ii. Siij b, I baue good cause to 
set the cocke on the hope, and make gaudye chere. a 1350 
Hye Way to Spiitel Ho. 244 in Hazlitt E. P. P. IV. 35 
Where they make reuell and gaudy chere. 1601 Holdand 
Pliny 11 . 554 The greatest exceeding, .and gaudiest fiaxe at 
a feast, was serued vp in three platters. 

1 2 . Full of trickery. [Cf. Gaud 1,] 

a 1329 Skelton Agst. Gamesche ii. 36 Gup, Garnysche, 
gaudy foie. Ibid. iii. 120 Gawdy, gresy, Gamesche. 

8. Brilliantly fine or gay, highly ornate, showy. 
Now chiefly in disparaging sense ; Excessively or 
glaringly showy, tastelessly gay or fine. 

1383 Stubbbs Anat. Abus, lu {1882} 37 To the ende they 
may seeme gaudie to the ei^ they must be stitched finelie. 
1602 Shaks. Ham. i. iii. 71 Costly thy habit as thy purse 
can buy ; But not exprest in fancie : nch, not gawdie. 1635 
Fuli^ Ch. Hist. IV. ii. § 2 Scriveners use with gaudy 
flourishes to deck and garnish the initial characters of 
Copies. 1663 Cowley Verses 4 Ess., Hymn to Light v, 
The Gawdy Heav'nly Bow. 1665 Boyle Occas. Rejl. iv. 
iii. (184s) 191 They, .mmost worship a Man for wearing a 
Gaudy suit of Cloaths. 1709 Steele No. X51 F i 

Gawdy Ribands and glaring Colours being now out of Use, 
X720 Gay Wks. (1745) II. 181 There from the gawdy train 
select a dame, ^ 1722 Sewel Hist. Quakers (1795) 1 . in. 184 
He wrote . .against pride, gaudy apparel [etc.). X838 Dickens 
Nich. Nick, vi, An intricate winding of gaudy colours. 
X876 Miss Braddon % Haggard's Dau. II. vii. 154 The 
gaudy daffodils were flaunting everywhere. 

b. said of immaterial things; esp. of diction, 
etc. ; hence of a speaker or writer. 

X647 Clarendon Hist. Reh. vii. § 235 A gaudy Letter of 
kindness and value, was sent to Colonel Massy. <71674 
Ibid. XL § 143 Those gaudy promises which the Cardinal 
had made. 1635 Baxter Quaker Caiech. g A late notable 
gawdy Orator, a xyox Sedley Poems Wks. 1722 1 . 58 In 
gaudy Dreams your Love and Beauty shine. X726 Butler 
Serm. Rolls vi. Z13 The florid and gaudy Prospects, .which 
we are too apt to indulge. 1830 Mackintosh Eth. Philos. 
Wks. 1846 I. 45 The natural proneness of metaphysical 
speculations to degenerate into ^udy dreams. 1836 Emer- 
son Nature, Prospects Wks. (Bohn) II. 172 When the fact 
is seen under the light of an idea, the gaudy fable fades and 
shrivels. X833 Robertson Serm. Ser. iii. xx. 262 When tliis 
gaudy world has ceased to charm. 

C. slang. In negative sentences : Very good. 

1884 H. Smart From Post to Finish II. ix. 130, I don’t 
think they are likely to give him a very ‘gaudy chance 
1894 Astley Fifty Years Life II. 96 They (the horses) were 
not a gaudy lot, and only fetched A 3500. 
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feathered, hearted, -minded, ’Speckled 
ax6Bo Butler Rt’m. (175^) 1 . 140 As Indians use With 
^gawdy colour’d Plumes i’heir homely nether Parts 't 
adorn, a 1668 Davenant 7 V the Queen Poems (1673} 246 
Your voice, whicli^can allure, and charme the best Most 
*gawdy-feather'd Chaunter of the East. 1595 Middi.etom 
& Rowlev Old La7tf 51 . i. fxdsd) Dab, A cunning griefe, 
That's only fac’d with sables for a shew, But '*gawdy hearted. 
17^2 Young NL Th. vi. 238 Were they a-i vain, as '*'gaudy- 
ininded man, As flatulent with fumes of self-applause. ax62X' 
Donne xxi. 47 Shall I a *gawdi«-speckled serpent 

Iclsse? ■ ■ ' ■ ' 

GaU'dy , AlsO' 6 galdie. [f. G atjd yjA and a, 2] 

t i. tram^ Tt) furnish (a rosary) with ‘ gaudies 
148a Pasjten Leii. No. 86r HI. 287 My peir bedys of 
calcideny-s gaudied' with silver and gilt, 15x3 Test, Ehor, 
(Surteesj V. 40 On paire of corrall beydes gawdied w^silver, 
154a Iwtf, /?. Wardrehe (xBrs) 62 Item ane pair of beldb of 
jaspe galdeit with gold. 

, 2. "To 'deck out, make smart or gaudy., rare, 
x8oS SouTiiKV in IV, vir, Not half so gaudied, for 

their May-day mirth, All wreathed and ribanded, Our youths 
and maids,. As these stem Aztecas in war attire I 
G^tl‘dy-day. Also 6 gaode-day (pgaudd-). 
[f. Gaudy i-A + Bay.] A day of rejoicing, a 
festival or gala day; esp, the <lay on which a 
college * gaudy ’ is held see Gaudy sh. 5). 

1567 Drant Horace's Ep. To Rdr„ Their loue dayes, their 
gaud® dayes.' 1586 Cogan Haven Health cciii. 172 Tlie 
full dyet . . may be such, as is vsed at Oxforde vppori gaudie 
daies. 1624 iMiddleton nif Chess in. i. 42 Your foode 

sliall be Black-beries. and vpon gawdy dayes A Pkkled 
Spider. i6s6BLOUHTG/ossOiS»‘,,Gawt^', or Granddafs, in the 
Inns of Court there are four of these in the yeer, that is, one 
in every Term, xyxo Hearnb Collect lO. H, S.) III. loa 
Thomas a Gaudy-Day in Queen’s College. _ 1769 De AV/jr 
To?ir Gt. Brit. (ed. 7> L 372, X3 Companies of incorpo- 
rated Trades, who, on public Occasions,, and on Gaudy- 
days, walk in the .Mayor’s Train. .BubK'E IHgic. 

Peace iv. Wks. IX. 51 On this their gaudy day the new 
Regicide Directory sent for their diplomatick rabble. ^ 18x4 
Hist. Unw, Oxforxl 1 1 . 261 This dress is worn . . at dinners 
on gawdy days. 1830 'f. Wilsion Pitman's Pay m, (18431 52 
A gaudy-day tnyeks a' hands merry. 1864 Sir B”. Palgkave 
AW;«. ^ ill. 161 It was a gaudy day for the burly 
London Citizens, Edin, Rev, Apr. 418 The annutu 

gaudy day was especially a festivity of the Arts B'aculty. 

£50 O-audy-niglit. 

x6o6 Shaks. Ant. ^ Ci, in. xiii. i8 | Come, Let’s haiie one 
other gawdy night : Call to me All my sad Captaines, fill 
our Bowlesi once more ; Let's mocke the midnight BelL 

Gaudy-green : see Gaudy df.i 
Gauffer, gauffrs : see Goffer. 

Gauge, gage (g^kl.^), s3. Forms ; 5-7 gawge, 
(6 Se. gadge), 8-9 .guage, 5- gage, gauge, [a, 
CNF. (Central OF. and moilF. j>du^>-e), of 

unknown origin ; wanting in the other Rom. iangs. 

The OBV. word is found, along with the related vb, g-an^oer, 
in the 13th c. ; the earliest sense appears to be ‘action or 
result of measuring the s-mse ‘ instrument of measurement * 
berifig prob. derivative ; the sb. is perh. f, the vb. Pos- 
sibly there maybe ultimate connexion with ja/e bowl, galon 
Gaux>m (so LittreX or wtih/« 4 w stake to measure from (so 
Schelerb Horning’s amjecture titat the word represents 
Tout. *gedgorp‘ (see OAtxowss in its assumed primary ^e!»e 
of * rod^ is not very satisfiicton'’ from the lent, point of view ; 
derivation from fe *wgudii/udre or fudiijdedre (Dltzf is 
impossible. ■ . . ^ 

The »|Krllitig fauge prevails in this country, except in 
sense 5. The more mrmsdgage lias lieen adopted in recent 
AmcTtcan Diets. The form gnape is a mere blunder.] 

I. 1, A fixed or standard measare or scale of 
measurement, the measure to which a thing must 
conform ; esp. a measure of the capeity or contents 
of a bara*l, etc., the diameter of a bullet or the 
thickness of sheet iron. 

t*3S7 Act 30 Edw>. / / /, Stan r. c. s Les tonelx de vin duwMUt 
eoutenir certein nomlire dcs galcmssulouc laimdenegauge.] 
r*4So Mann. 4* Hm$ek. Exp, (Roxb.) 438 Eampylle of 
meatynge (of atslwlersl after the gawge of xiL meien, in 
knrthe xviij, yerdes, %mt Aet’ 7 t/m, Vlf, c, 7 i x 
Msumeieys .. shalbc of full gauge mnteynyng vp» ami vj 

f aioos at the le? 4 : In inesure. *580 Hol(.Y8aK0 Tnm, An 
"mg, laiige, » poism de iaum, an hogshead of gage. 
t$Si& in Mtmim. Irm'm (iBpx) IL 34 The g»ge of Hering, 

f uhitefische and .Salmond the Hogheid was ri^nceit. 1638 
'EKKiTHMAN ArimM. D, Front which weight bs derived or 
drawn® the Asjtise and Gawgc of all inarmer of wet and diT 
asiiKwures, *677 Marveu, EH. i# Mayer M HuE Wks, L 
215 'fhe gager Mhall always leave with tlwi Brewer a note of 
Eis gage, 1793 SWEATON Edystme Z, | 239 note. The 
jumpers were kej^t to ihfi same ^nge by means of two brass 
rinp. , when ttie jumperi by w'wing becaaie ifxi little, they 
wew, .made to their full size, by the hammer, according to 
the gang® ring referred to. *8s8 0 »»m®r Gmmry tsj A 
bullet of so-faa» exceeding in wnge one of a.«attg«t xSy* 
Ymrs Teehn. Hist Cmm, 347 From the smallest mouse- 
tail file, .to the sqpiart file- .mewi is a multiitrioits diversity 
III Aatwt, si», and pi'Ufe of cutting, *89* fVorJhtho^ Efi- 
aipii Ser. v. #87 It Is m advantage, with til sheewt thikkttc 
than to gauge, 10 galv«l» after comigailoa. 

irmsfmmfy, Cupamty^extent; climenslont, 
l^oportions. Chiefly in £hjms« /# itahe Me tf, 
Futttt Ch, MM* VI. it. He oaeded to be a gow 
M*th«Baitidb.a iu the piges of tmm l>ell»»..|a'Oportioiitiig 
it to their sevemi! ages, laboor ..a^gipetitea, &c. *780 Bc»k» 
SA En'st&i «s He [Howard] hw visited all Euro^. .to take 
the gage and dlnienskMis « misery,^ depression, and coti- 
i%5 Lvrro** i. iv. Rieniat sat at the feast., 

taking gauge aitd measiiremecit of tlie wteltech^Hcy* tom- 
praraownt, w every fetfst, *8^ IIouAWO PHm GM^t xviih 
at9 The old mn looked up and aroaod, apparently 
tokiof the gauge of the structure, x8% EimtAKE Crimea 


(1876) I. xiv. 219 His iutellect .. was much above the low 
gauge whivh people used to assign. to it. 1876 Geo. Eliot 
Van. Her. 1. viii. 157 The broadening of gauge in crino- 
lines seemed to demand an agitation, 

f 2. A limit of distance or extent. Also^'^'. 03s. 

1600 Holland Livy m. Ixvxi. 11609) 134 Neither we have 
any gage or stay of rule and command, nor [etc.]. x6oi — 
Pliny 1 . 98 How high it [Nilus] riseth, is known by markes 
and measures taken of certain pits. The ordinaiy heiglit of ic 
is sixteen cubits. 'Vnder that gage the waters ouerflow not 
at all. 1606 — Stteion. 103 That Corinthian vessels grew 
to an exceeding high rate . . he grievously complained, and 
gave his opinion, that there should be a gage set and a 
mediocritie kept in houshold furniture. 

3. Spec, The distance between the rails of a rail- 
way, tramway, etc. ; more {xdSXjgattge afway ; also, 
the distance between the opposite wheels of a 
carriage. Mixed gauge ; a broad and narrow gauge 
laid down together. See also Broad gauge, 
Narrow gauge, 

i84t Brees G/oss. Civ. Mngin., Gauge of Way (as applied 
to railways', ihe width in tile clear between the lopflanches 
or rounded rims of the rails. 1846 McCulu>ch Ace* Brit, 
Empire (1854) H- 57 The distance between the opposite 
rails, or width of gauge, which, of course, determines the 
width of the carriage, i860 O. W, Holmes Prof, Break/. t, 
V. (Paterson) 107 The engine-driver of our broad-gauge 
mail train. 1862 Smiles Engineers III, 165 When forming 
the road, the proper gauge had also to lie determined. 
What width was this to be V The gauge of the first tram- 
road laid down had virtuidly settled the point. I'he gauge 
of wheels of the common vehicles of the country . . which 
were first used on the tramroads— was about 4 feet 8 Finches, 
And so the first tramroads were laid down of this gauge. 
1876 F, S. WiLLiAM.s Midi. Ratlw. 555 Formerly there was 
the mixed gauge for lioth broad and narrow gauge trains ; 
but the outer rail has lieen removed. 1883 Harped s Mag, 
Jan. 198/2 The track is of the usual gauge, 

4:. teckn, a. Tlic length of projection of a slate 
or tile beyond that which overlaps it. Now also 
called the margin, b. (See qnot. 1847 ,) 

1703 T. N, City ^ C. Purchaser 274 At 6 Inches Gage, 
about 800. .Tyles will cover a Square ; at 7 InchGage, 6^>. 
x84a Bbanue /7/rA Bci. etc., Gage, or Gauge, the length of 
a slate or tile below the lap. x^y-yS Haluwkll, Gage, a 
mea,sure of slate, one yard square, aliout a ton in weight, 
x8sx Laxton Bui/dePs Price Bh. 38 Pantiling per sij[uare. 
Laid dry, to a lo-inch gauge, 

5. NauL (Usually spelt gageE) a. The position 
of one vessel with reference to another and the wind. 
In phrase To have or keep the weather gage of : to 
be to windward of ; aiso^. to get the better of. 
Subsequently also in leegigeipte quots. 1 ( 544 , * 794)* 

i^x Ralkjgh Last Eight Ret*. (Arb.) 26 The rest, .entred 
a.s far as the place permitted and their own necessities, to 
keep the weather gage of the enemy. 1644 Manwayrino 
Sea-mans Diet. s.v., When one ship is to- weather of another, 
she bath, as they termc it, the weather-gage, but they never 
ase to say, the I..ee-gage. 1693 C'<5r//. Smith s Seaman's 
Gram. t. xvi. 78, Weather Cage, is W'hen one Ship has the 
Wind or is to VVeather) of another, xypo Beatkon Piav, *!■ 
31 iL Mem. IL 57 They tacked, when at about two leagues 
distance, in order to gain the weather gage. 1794 Pigging 
^ SemHonskip IL 253* Lee-gage, a ship or fleet to leeward 
of another is said to have tlie lec-gage. 1795 Nei.son in 
Nicolas Disp. (*845) IL 14 Taken aback with a fine breeze 
at N.’VY. which gave w» the weather-gage, whilst the 
Enemy’s Fb-et kept the southerly gage. x8x8 Jas. Mill 
Brit. India 1 L v. v. 523 After a variety of movements in 
which Suffrein still kept the weather gage, the two fleets 
came to aetba. *835-40 f. Pf. Witsods Tates Bard. {1859) 
XX. 370 He has got the weather gage of them, and for us 
to run down to them would be to run ourselves into the 
Mon's mouth. 1867 Siivirit Snii&ds W&rd-hk., Lee-gnmge. 

b. The depth to which a vessel sinks in the 
water with a full cargo, 

1644 MANWAYmNo Sea-mam Dki. s.v.| So many foote as 
she drawes, is called the ships gage. x8oo [see Gauge- 
mark in tst 1867 *0 Smyth Sailers Werdduk. 

6 . Plasiering, (See quotit.) 

*842 Brands! Dkt. 'ScL etc., Gage, ox Gauge,, .the greattar 
or less quantity of plaster of P;irk used with the conimou 
plaster to accetemte its setting. 1849 Weals Diet. Artkii., 
Gauge, a mixture of fine stuff and plaster, or potty ana 
plaster, or coarse stuff atid plaster mted in finishing the l>est 
ceilings atid for mouldings and sometiines for mtuug walls. 
II, An instrument for measuring or testing, 
f 7. a, Agangiag-rod. b. (See quote* 1780 .) 03s, 

a. Palsgk. 224^ Gauge to measure wyne with, gauge, 
x6w CotaM., iauge, a Cage; the jnstniment wherewith 
caske is measureti *706 Fhilwes ^.ed* Xmey), Gage, a 
Rod to measure Casks with. 

b. __ X'<^ in Nkholb Forest Dean(iZ$B) 276 Irnplem*’*'* , . 
I tuiron plate, x plackett, t gadge. e X7B0 w ybrall / 3 td, 
279 Gage, two rods of iron Jornted in the middle with a ring 
for the filler to drop tlie shortest end into the furnace id the 
lop, to kiww when it k wwked down low enough to be 
cimiged again, 

8 , A graduated Instrument or vessel for gauging 
or measuring the force or quantity of a fluctuating 
object, as a rainfall, titfe, stream, wind, etc. Also 
ra*«-, wirnd-guMge^ etc. ; Raih, etc. 

xfi^^BoEKET Lett. Pms, State Italy 145 There is a Gagi^ 
by which they Weigh the Water, and so they know how the 
l,vaporatioia advances ; it k of Silvear, and k so made, that 
according to the weight oi the Water, tt sinks in to such a 
depth; & *0 by the degrees markt npm it, they know 
how heavy the Water is. *763 W. hBmtstCammerc. Philos, 
Txkn. 286 A smiths bellows raised a metcwrial gage about 
an inch, so that it woold have raised a water-iage about 
fourteen inche*. ^*83P» Sia J* Ross Mmr, and Fey. xxxv, 
4^ H« is it an msg matter to measure the depth to 
which a fall of snow is equivaleat ; such is., the difficulty of 
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securing any thing like an average within the compass of 
any gauge that has yet been devised. xBpt-p Herschel in 
Man. Sci. Eng. 135 One inch in depth of ram in the gauge 
will be measured by 100 inches of the graduated vessel. 
1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sy. (1879) 1. iv. 115 They were fol- 
lowed by about three inches (measured by the mercurial 
gauge) of air, 18S0 Haughton Phys. Ji. 31 The seti- 
waves were recorded on the self-registering tide gauges. 

Jig. 1856 Emerson Eng. Trails, Lit. \Yks. (Bohn) 'll; no 
[Bacon]., basked in an element of contemplation out of all 
modern English atmospheric gauges. 

9. A contrivance attached to a vessel, esp. a boiler, 

to show the height or condition of its contents; 
more iwlly gauge- cock, ’glass. Of an air-pump ; An 
instrument which points out the degree of exhaustion 
in the receiver ; usually with word prefixed specify- 
ing the form of gauge, as barometer, siphon gauge i 
see those words. ^ ■ 

X794 G. Adams Hat. Exp. Philos. L xi. 47 A cyphon-gage 
which is occiuiionally substituted for the barometer-gage. 
1824 R, Stuart Hist. Sceam Engine 204 I'his temperature 
. .was ascertained by the common means of a gauge placed 
on the boiler. 1825 J. Nicholson OperaL Mechanic -gjS 
'I'he pipe G is a sort of gauge, by nieaus of which, after 
the pulp rises to a proper height in the vessel L, the 
rt-mainder of the water is carried off into the cistern C. 
1839 R. S. RoBiN'ioN A'ani. Steam Eng. 125 Each boiler 
having its feed pipe, gauges, and blow-off pipes as before. 
1876 Routledge JUsfotJ. 12 The gauge is screwed into 
some part of the boiler, where it can always be seen by the 
person in cliarge, 

10. An instrument for ascertaining and verifying 
dimensions, esp. for testing and sorting into trade- 
siz-e.s tools, sheet iron, wire, etc* ; an instrument by 
which tooLs, parts of machinery, etc., are regulated, 
in process of manufacture, to standard dimensions. 

1677 Muxon Plech, Exerc. L 32 This plate, must be a gage 
to file your Worm and Groove to equal breadth by. lyxa 
Arhutunot yiohn Bull m. i, Timothy ..proposed to his 
mistress, that she should entertain no servant that was 
above four feet seven inches high ; and for that purpose he 
prepared a gauge, by which they were to be measured. 
1750 Blancklev Lav. Expos. s.v., Gages aroused by the 
Smiths for gageing Bolts, so as to make them of a true aud 
right size, x8ia-x6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. «§• AH 1. 29 
It' is much easier __ to file correctly with the assistance of 
a guage than a pair of callipers. 1832 G, R. Por ter Porce- 
lain if GL 46 Certain pegs are fix-ed as a gauge without the 
circumference of tlie revolving hi ard, but placed in such 
a manner, that whenever the plastic clay is brought to 
coincide at the reciuisite points with the gauge the thrower 
knows that the article ims atta'ined the proper dimensions.' 
X84X Bries Gioss. Civ. Engin. s, v., It is very necessary, 
in the practical working of railways, to keep standard iron 
gauges, from which all tliose employed on the line should 
be made. 1863 Tyndai,l Heat iv. 86 A cold bar 'wliich 
fits between the two sides of a gxmge will not fit w-hen heated, 

11. An adjustable tool used by carpenttrs and 
joiners for marking lines parallel to tl.e edge of 
a board. Mortice gauge : one for mat king parallel 
lines for morticc-cutthig. 

1678 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 1 . goOf the Gage. .Its Office Is 

to liagea Line parallel to any straight side. 1751 Chambers 
Cycl., Gage, in joinery . . is made of an oval piece of wood, 
fuied upon a stjuare stick, to slide up and down stilly there- 
on [«*tc.]. x84ar-59 Gwilt Archit. (ed. 4) § 2120 'i'he gauge 

is an instrument used for drawing or making a line on a 
piece of stuff to a width parallel to the edge. 

12. a. Printing. A strip of an\ thing used for 
measuring and, regulating the length of a page or 
the width of a margin, b. Type founding. A piece 
of hard wood or metal, variously notched, used to 
adjust the dimensions, slopes, etc. of the various 
sorts of letters. 

*683 Moxon blech. Exerc. TI. 85 The Face-Gage is a 
Square Notch cut with a File into the edge of a thin Plate 
of Steel, Iron, or Brass. .I'here be three of these (iages 
made, for the Letters to be cut on one Bixly, x84x Savage 
Dset. Print, s. v., A Gauge, to regulate the nuirgin, i.s.u.sed 
both by comfiosttors and pressmen. .The pressmen require a 
gauge,, in order to keep the head line.s of the pages of each 
.sheet precisely at the same distance from the edge of the 
paper, 1880 Pritii. Trades frul. No. 3Ci 13 There isa guage 
tx)th at back and side to ensuic absolute uniformity in fold- 
ing. 1891 J ACOBi J 'rinting v. 60 The length of a page having 
been determined, a gauge should be made to the size. 

13. A contrivance to limit or regulate tlie penetra- 
tion of a cutting tool. 

f? Always used m comb, with the name^^of the tool with 
which it is used or of the prixess iu which it is employed, as 
auger-gamgt, horini-gnuge, except where tire name may be 
supplied from the context) 

14. fg, A means of estimating or determining, 
a test .. 

x6g* Lock® Cmdd. Lmmr* Imfenst Wks. 17x4 II. 31 if 
Money were, .to be had from the Owner himself, . .it might 
then probably be had at the Market Rate, and that Rate of 
Interest would hea constant gauge of yourTrade and Wealth, 
X7a^ Yowno Lm*i Emm hi wkx, (1757) toa Another judges 
m a surer gage, An authoFs principles, or parentage. x^» 
Kmersok Lect,, Tramcendeni, Wks, (lk»hn)IL 092 Besides 
farmers, sailors, aud weavers, thare must be a few persons 
of purer fire kept specially » gauges wid meters. i%® 
H. Roueus Ess. L vi 289 A standard or gauge of the 
highest a»d subEmest pitch to which the unaided intellect 
of man can aspire. xmB M, Fattison Academ, Org. iv. 71 
The impracticability of any equitable gauge of property, 
either by testimonial or by enquiry, has been felt. *884 
Cmtury Mag, July 430 The gauge of a pensioner’s dis- 
ability is always his uniitne« to do manual work. 

III. 1§. mirth, and Comb.^ as (seuse 5 b) gauges 
mark; (sense 1 ) gauge-ring; gauge-book, 
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book on star-ganging ; gauge box, brick (see 
quots.); gaage-cock (see quot. 1849); ga'iig©- 
concussion, ‘ the lateral rocking of railway- 
carriages against the rails ’ (Ogiivie) ; gauge-door 
(see qnot.) ; gauge-frame (a) the frame of a gauge- 
weir; {^) a frame used to gauge the loading of 
railway trucks, so as to limit it to the size capable 
of passing through tunnels, etc. ; gauge-glass, a 
strong glass tube attached to a boiler to indicate tie 
height or agitation of the water in it; gauge- 
knife, a knife with some contrivance for regulating 
the amount cut off; gauge-ladder, -lamp (see 
quots.) ; gauge-latbe, a lathe for turning work to 
pattern or size, the depth of cut being regulated 
by a gauge or stop ; gauge-paddle, a paddle or 
shutter used in a gauge- weir ; + gauge penny, a 
gauger's fee or perquisite ; gauge-pile, -pin (see 
quots.) ; t ga'LT-go pip© (cf. gaug&-cock ) ; gauge- 
plate (see quot) ; gauge-point, a point marked 
on a gauging rod, slide rule, etc., to indicate the 
diameter of a cylinder one inch high containing 
a unit of a given liquid measure ; also, the length 
marked by this point; gauge-rod, -saw, -stuff 
(see quots.'/: gauge- weir, a weir fitted with 
movable paddles or shutters (as distinguished from 
a solid weir) ; gauge-wheel (see quot,). 

187a PROcroR Ess. Asiron. iii. 35 Here, .are a few of his 
fSir John, HerschePs] notes respecting the lesser Magel- 
lanic Cloud : they are taken from the *Guagebooks. 1874 
Knight Diet, Meek., *G(tge bo.v for Shingles, a box of 
a certain .size in which shingles are laid to form bunche.s 
of a certain number. 1880 J effbries Gi. Estate viii. 152 
She knew when the oven was hot enough by the *gauge- 
brick : this particular brick as the heat increased became 
spotted with white, and when it bad turned quite white the 
oven vvas ready. 1834 R Stuart Hist. Stea-m Engine 
Acock to supply air to the receiver., is also employed as 
a *gauge-cock. 1838 R, Stephenson Descr. Steam Engine 
17 Two gauge cocks.. are fixed in the side of the fire box. 
1S40 We.'vle Diet. Arekit.i Gauge-cocks^ two or three small 
cocks fi.xed in f, ont of the boiler of a steam engine, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the height of the water. 1883 
Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining, *Gauge door, a wooden door 
fixed in a mine xn an airway for regulating the supply of 
ventilation necessary for a certain district, or number of 
men, &c. I7 §j: R. Mylne AV/, Thames 4- Isis 55 If weirs 
were raised with *gauge*fraines, the Water could be penned 
over all the shoal.s. 1849 Weale Archit., * Gauges 

glass, in locomotive engines, a strong glass tube, connected 
with the boiler by two cocks attached to the gauge-cock 
pedestal. i883 Daily News 29 Dec, 6/3 A lady. . was busily 
engaged with a *gauge knife slicing up the puddings into 
ha’penny pen’orths. 1874 Knight Diet Mech., ^Gage- 
ladder, a square timber frame for raising the ends of 
wheeling planks in excavating. A horsing-block. 1849 
'VVeale Diet. A rchit., ^Gauge-lamp, in locomotive engines, 
a small lamp placed beside the gauge-glass at night. 1800 
Hull Pilot Act 22 Two *guage marks to be made and 
fixed on the stem and stern. 1795 J. Phillips AT ist. I reland 
Navig. Add. 66 Not to pass any lock unless the water flows 
over the waste wire or *gauge paddle. 1444 Act 23 Hen. 
VI, c. 15 Le Roi ad ordeigne . . que le denier que est appelle 
le *gauge peny ne soit paie a le Gaugeor ne a ascun autre 
en son noune, tanque il ou son deputee eit gauge lez vinez, 
1874 Knight Diet. Mech., * Gage-pile (Pile-driving), a pre- 
liminary pile to mark the desired course. ^3:891 Jacobi 
Printing 285 *Gauge pim, small steel pins with teeth, for 
securing the lay on small platen machines. 1702 Savery 
MinePs Friend 2^ The design of a Servant to do Mis- 
chief . . is easily discovered by those *Guage Pipes. 1888 
LockivooiPs Diet. Mech. Engin., *Ga%ige-plate, an ad^ 
justable plate fixed to shearing, cropping, and cuttlng-off 
machines, for insuring the uniform length of short pieces 
. . to be cut o6f. 1721 Bailey, *Gauge Point of Solid Mea- 
sure, is the Diameter of a Circle whose Area is equal to the 
solid Content of the same Measure. 1807 Hutton Course 
Math. II. 82 On it are marked VVG at 17.15, and AG at 18.931 
the wine and ale gage points. 1843 Brande Diet Sci. etc., 
Gauge-point, is a term used in Gauging to denote the dia- 
meter of a cylinder whose altitude is one inch, and its con- 
tent equal to that of a unit of a given measure. X793 *Gauge 
ring [see sense i above], 1888 Lockwoods Diet. Meefu Engin., 
*Gauge-rod, a rod of iron from i in. to in. in diameter, 
and used for measuring the internal diameters of portions 
of work in cases where great accuracy is e.ssential. 1874 
Knight Did. Mech., ^Gage-saw, a .saw having an adjustable 
frame or clamp, which determines the depth of kerf. i8:i« 
P. Nicholson Build. 372 Mortar, called *gaiige-stufT, 
consists of about three-fifths of fine-stuff and one of Plaster of 
Paris. i84';A.SuzATo:^Build.Man. 120 Gauge Stuff is chiefly 
used for mouldings and cornices which arerun or formed with 
a wooden mould. X791 R, Mvlne Pep. Thames 4* Isis 53 
The Weir near the Lock should be rebuilt with a *gauge 
Weir. 1874 Knight Diet Mech., *Gage-wheel, one attached 
to the forward end of a plow-beam, to gage the depth of 
furrow.' ■■ 

Gauge^ gage [a- ONF. gauger 

(Central Y.Jauger), related to gauge \ see pree.J 

1 1. trans. To measure or measure off (a length, 
or quantity). Obs. rare. 

CX420 Pollad. on Husk i. 208 Too feet deep is good for 
corn tilage, And doubil that for treen, in depnes gage. Ihid. 
XI. 79 Or euery tre a stryke of askes gage. 

2. To ascertain by exact measurement the dimen- 
sions, proportions, or amount of; applied to 
the measurement of objects of standard size (e. g. 
wire, bolts) ; also to the measurement of fluctuating 
quantities such as rainfall and intensity of wind. 
In non-technical use, the commonest application is 
to the measurement of the depth of a liquid cmateaat. 
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c 1440 Promp. Pant. 189/1 Gawgyu depnesse, dlmentfor. 
1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cclxix. 399 He gauged y® 
depnesse of the dyche with a speare. a 1547 Surrey AEneid 

H. 52 Capys.. Will’d.. to.. bore and gage the hollow caues 

uncouth. 1579-80 North Plutarch (1676 < 331 And when 
they gaged the foord, they found it impossible to wade 
through. x6i8 E. Elton CowpL Sand. Sinner 156 

Continually sounding and gaging the depth of it. 1725 
Bradley T'am. Diet,, Water-gage, an Instrument to Gage 
or Measure the Profundity or Quantity of any Water. 
X7S0 Gauge sb. lo]. X781 Cowper Charity 139 Who 
drive a loathsome traffic, gauge and span, And Buy the 
muscles and the bone.s of man. 1828 Carlyle Misc. (1857) 

I. 196 We are yet to learn by what arts or instruments the 
mind could be so measured and gauged. X833 J, Holland 
Manuf. Metal III. 347 Wire is gauged, or the diameter of 
each sort ascertained, .by inserting it into a nick filed in 
the margin of a steel plate containing a gradation of these 
nicks. 1852 Miss Fox Jmls, 23 Aug,, In six weeks, .they 
mean to begin gauging the heavens. 1853 Phillips Rivers 
Yorks, iii. 44, I have gauged .. the river which washes the 
walls of York, and obtained, .the quantity of water in cubic 
feet per day. 1875 Proctor in Encycl, Brit. II. 821/2 Gaug- 
ing the siefereal system on this principle, Sir W. Herschel 
deduced the inference that it is shaped like a cloven flat disc. 

t b. To gauge a ship (see qiiot.). Obs. 

1644 Manwayring Sea-mans Diet. s. v., When we would 
know how much water a ship drawes when she is a-floate 
we stick a naile into a pike or pole, and so put it downe by 
the Rudder, till this naile catch hold under the Rudder, 
and this we call gageing a ship. 

3. To ascertain the capacity or content of (a cask 
or similar vessel) by combined measurenient and 
calculation (usually performed by the instrument 
called a gauging-rod). 

J13S3 Act 27 Edw. Ill, Stat. 1. c. 8 Que tons vins. .soient 
blent & loialment gaugez par le Gaugeour le Roi ou son 
depute.] 1483 Act 1 Rich. Ill, c. 13 All the Vessels of Wine 
..shall.. be well and truly gauged by the King’s Gauger. 
X53X-2 Ad22 Hen. VIII, c. 7 Euery gaugeour within this 
real me .shall truely and effectually, .gauge all the said., 
barrels, ispx Child Marriages (E. E. 1'. S.) 1 55 Wbiche wines 
Ralphe Allen and Richard Broster, Sheriffes. .haue seased 
vpon as forfeited, because they were sold without, and 
before they were gauged. 1644 Manwayring Sea-mans 
Diet. S.V., We are to Gage our Cask, that we may see how 
great it is, or how much is leaked out ; which we doe by 
putting downe a stick at the Boon^, and^ that, by the wet- 
nesse, will shew how much liqueur is in it. 17x2 Arbuth- 
NOT John Bull III, vii, He would slip into the cellar, and 
gauge the casks. 18^ Carlyle Latter-d. Pamph. jiL 
(18721 loi To break his heart among poor mean mortals, 
gauging beer ! 1855 Macaulay Hist Eng. xix. IV, 483 
They would collect the customs, and gauge the beer barrels. 

absol. 1770 Goldsm, Des. Vill. 2x0 And even the story 
ran that he could gauge, 
b. humorously. 

1589 Nashe Ded. to Greene's Menaphon (Arb.Vis It is for 
a Poet, to examine the pottle pottes?, and gage the bottome 
of whole gallons. x6oo Rowlands Lett. Humours Blood vi. 
76 Where boone companions gage the pots apace. 

4. Jig* ; esp. to ‘ take the measure ^ of (a person, 
his character, etc.). 

1583 Golding on Deui. clxxxtv, 1x43 What are 

the Judgmentes of God ? Euen a deepe gulfe vnpo.ssible to 
be gaged. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. ii. ii, 208, I barre to 
night, you shall not gage me By what we doe to night 
x6i2 T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 2 By these^ notes gage thy 
heart. X716 Pope Ess. Homer's Battles in Iliad II. 326 
That artful Manner of taking Measure or (as one may say) 
Gaging his Heroes by each other. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg, 
m. 4S0 He who, by contract, all your paupers took, And 
gauges stomachs with an anxious look. 1870 E. Peacock 
Ra.(f Skirl. II. 61 She, on the contrary, was never able to 
gauge him. 1880 Kinclake Crimea VI. xL 414 Can they 
gauge or record the alleviation of misery effected by care. 
1888 Bryce Amer. Commw, III. IxxxvL 145 How is he to 
gauge the voting strength its advocates can put forth ? 

6 . To render conformable to a given standard of 
measurement or dimensions; also to gauge up. 
Hencey^. to set bounds to, to limit. 

1600 Holland Livy xxxiir. xxiii. (1609'' 489, 1 w'lll myselfe 
limit and gSig&[lj.semodu7n inpositurum'l tliose things, which 
fortune, occasion of the times, and necessitie have made 
excessive and beyond all measure powerfull. x6ox ■ — Pliny 
I. 129 The voiage thither from the foresaid country was 
gaged within a lesse time. X6S1-3 J. Barker A rf o/Aftgling 
8 Gage your line, bait your hook. 1678 Moxon M ech, Exerc. 
I. 105 By these Screws, and the Rabbet and Groove, your 
work will be evenly gaged all the way . . under the edge of 
the Iron Q. 1713 Derham Phys. Theol. vil i. (1727) 335 
The Vanes as nicely gaug’d on each Side as made; broad 
on one Side, and narrower on the other. 1788 Trasis. Soc. 
Arts VI. 200 Two steel chaps to guage the Cutter. 1891 
Jacobi Printing vi. 90 When formes are sent to pres.s or 
machine great care should be exercised in straight-edging 
after gauging-up the margins- 

b. spec. To cut or rub (bricks or stones) accurately 
to a uniform size. 

1750 Langley Land. Prices X30 in Diet Archit (t 848-'S3) 
s.y., The workman must gauge and rub down the red-stock 
bricks, so that every five courses of them shall come level 
with every four courses of place-bricks. 1842-59 Gwilt 
Archit. (ed, 4) § 1917 The stones are guaged and dres.sed by 
the hammer. 2879 Cassells Techn. Educ. 1. 225/2 In bricks, 
they must either be ‘gauged’, that is, rubbed or cut to the 
shape required, or the difference must be made up by mortar, 
6 . To mark off or set out (a measurement or 
measured distance). 

1678 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 1. 70 Gage anotber line opposite 
to the first gaged line. 1725 W. So%ind Building 

33 The Arch jEID is drawn by gauging from the Axch GC. 
1873 J. Richards Woodsuorkhig Factories 25 A strong line 
may be stretched about s feet from the floor . . to gauge the 
plumb-lines from. 1879 CasseWs Techn. Educ. IV, ao6/i 
The length of the qpolces is then guaged. 
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7. Plastering. To mix (plaster) in the right pro- 
portions for drying rapidly or otherwise, 

1686 Plot Stajghrdsh. 173 When they seel or parge with 
it [alabaster], they wet it by degrees, which they p.!! 
gageing. X823 P. Nicholson Pract Build. 372 When 
great expedition is required, the plasterers gauge all their 
mortar with Plaster of Paris. 1897 Laxton's Builders* 
Price Bk, (ed. 18) 255 When used as concrete it [Portland 
cement] has been gauged as poor as lo-i — i.e. i part of 
cement to 10 of .sand and shingle or ballast. ^ t 

8 . Dressmaking. To draw up in a series of parallel 
gatherings. (See Gauging 2/(5/. 

1881 Miss Bhaddon Asph. xix. 210 Dresses--gaged, and 
puffed and pleated. 18S3 Myrds frnl. Aug,, The sleeves 
..consist of a lace puff, gauged into the^ shoulder. 1896! 
Daily News 17 Oct, 6/s The underbodice is hi drawn' 
muslin, gauged at the neck in several rows. 

"t Ouug©, Obs. rare.”-^ [? Cf. OF. jaugier' 
to break in (a door).] trans. ?To burst through. 

1583 T- Stocker tr. CrV. Wars Low C. m. 126 a, They 
feared that the fielde bankes and ditches were not as 
yet gawged and cut [orig. F. ne furent encore percPl, by 
reason they saw not the water cohie downe. //iV/., The 
messengers, .had seene with their owne eyes the gawging; 
and cutting downe of the field bankes or ditches. 

Gangeable (g^'-dgabT), a. [f. Gauge v?- + 
-ABiiE. j That inay be gauged ; liable to be gauged 
for excise duty. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt Nat (185a) 648 Does our God, as was 
fabled of the heathen Jupiter, distribute Hi.s mercies out of 
a gaugeable tun? x&9 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 329/1 The 
ri^t of gauging all gaugeable matters within the city. 
1824 Ads Geo. IV, c. 74 § 25 Vessels of wine, oil, honey, 
and other gaugeable liquors. 

G-auged, gaged P- Gauge v .^ 

+ -edLJ 

1. Marked or measured with a gauge. 

X678 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 1. 79 Work your stuff down to 
those two Gaged Lines. 

2. Bricklaying. Of bricks : Cut or nibbed 
accurately to a uniform size. Gauged arch, 2 Xl, 
arch composed of gauged bricks, Gcmged work,, 
work in which gauged bricks are used. 

X823 P. Nicholson Fmrif. Build. 345 The fine red cutting 
bricks are used for ruled and ^uged work. 1836 Penny 
CycL V. 410/1 The bricks for rubbed or gauged arches are 
cut with radiating lines. Gwilt Archit (ed. 4) 

§ 1S97 It was formerly . .the practice to face the front walls 
of houses with guaged or rubbed bricks, 2848-52 Diet. 
Archit S.V., Gauged and rubbed brickwork. x8si Laxton 
BuildePs Price Bk. 37 Arches.. Mouldings in gauged and 
cut malms, set in putty. 

3. Plastering. Mixed in the proper proportions 
for quick drying. Gauged stuffs gauge-stuff (see 
Gauge .y^. 15 ). 

1848-53 Diet Archit s.v. Gauged stuff, ^ Lath plastered, 
floated, and set with gauged putty appears in the price books 
between 1830 and 1840. . Mortar mixed with roman cement to 
accelerate the drying of the brickwork is aLw called gauged 
mortar, 1897 Laxton's Builders* Price Bk. (ed. x8) 253 
Coarse plaster [is used] principally for what is callea 
* gauged work , 

4. Dressmaking. (Cf. Gauge v. 8 .) 

1896 Daily Nexvs 27 Oct. 6/5 The long sleeves are al&o io 
gauged muslin. 

5. Of a weir ; Fitted with, movable paddles or 
shutters. 

1791 Rep. Navig. Thames ^ Isis Estim. 3 At Shifford's 
Wear, a new Pound Lock, a new gauged Wear and Cut, 
raising Banks, &c. 1200. 

0auger (g^ffs^Jc)- Forms: 6 gagler, gau- 
geo(ii)r, 7 gawgex, -eo(ii)r, gandger, gajor, 6-8 
gager, 9 guager, 5 - ganger, [a. AF. gaugeour, 
&gent-n. t pauger GEuaiBi vJJ 
I. One who gauges, in senses of the vb. ; esp. in 
sense 3 , an exciseman. 

X483, 1531 [see Gauge v.^ 3]. 1542 Recorde Or. Aries 
(1575) 206 How they do differ daily from their iust measure, 
yo Gagiers can tell you better than I. x6o8 R. Norton tr. 
Sievin' s Disnte B iij b, To Land- Heaters, Gaudgers. Stereo- 
meters in generall. x668 N. Riding Rec. VI. 125 Gajor to 
Hb Mmesty for the duty of Excise. 1702 Lotid, Gaz. No. 
3790/5 Every Bushel of Malt, so conveyed from the Sight 
and View of the Gaugers. 1789 Burns To Dr, Blacklock 
iv, But what d’ye think, my trusty fier, I’m turned a 

f auger. 18x8 Scott Rob Roy iv. It’s e'en becau^ your 
inglish gaugers and supervisors ..have taen up the trade 
of thievery over the heads of the native professors. 1^7 
Stevenson Underwoods i. ii, The gauger walked with 
willing foot And aye the gauger played the flute. 

Jig. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics 1. 181 Entertained 
my jovial guager of monks’ bellies with the best cheer 
I had. 1^4 Whittier Hum, Sacr. v, Calm gauger of the 
swelling tide Of mortal agony and fear, 
t 2. One who sells Bquor. Obs. rare^\ 
c 1610 in Gutch Coll. Cur. II. 14 That noTipler or Gauger 
sell by other measure than by gallon, pottel [etc.]. 

3. A ganging instrument, a measure. 

1580 Babington Exp. Lords Prayer (1596) 200 As wiffi 
a gager he gageth them by those blessings. x6ia Woodall 
Surg. Mate'WYs. (1653) 31411118 Instrument, the Trafine 
. . needeth no rule or gager. 1858 Simmonds Diet T rode,. 
Geeuger . , an instrument used by leather cutters. 

Hence G^u'ffersMp, the office of a gauger* 
i88x Nation (N. Y.) XXXIII. x Bemuse he does not 
satisfy them withcollectorships, gaugerships, and consulates. 
+ G«fTl*gei?3r- Obs. rare'^K In 7 gandgerie. 
£f. Gauge + -ery. In AF. gaugerie.’l The 
action or process of gauging. 

x6o8 R. Norton tr, Sievin's Disme D iv, Gaudgene b 
Stereometrie .. but . . all Stereometrie b not Gaudgerie. 
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Gauging, '.gaging ^ht. sk [f.' 

Gauge 

1 . The action of the vb. Gauge in various senses ; 
esp, the action or method of determining by actual 
measurement the capacity of a vessel or the 
amount contained in it. 

irx44o Prmn^. Parv^ rSg/i Gawgynge of depenesse, 
dimmcioncLtus. 1570 Dee Math, Pref. 16 Of Wine . . or 
Aie vessels, &c., the Measuring, commonly . . is called 
Gaging, Marvell xxiv. Wks. 1872-5 11 . 60 

Your Patent for the gaging of wines. 1665 Phil. Trans. 

I. 65 For the Figure of the Tool in that way is presently 

vitiated by the working of the Glass, and without much 
gaging will not do any thing considerable. ^ ^ 

Country Bnw. n. (ed. 2) 127 A moving Consideration to an 
Officer to take Care of oppressing the Subject with Over- 
charges in Gaging. 1867 ymL R. A^ric. Soc, Ser, ji. III. 

II. 476 Numerous gaugings and samplings of the sewage .. 
have been underttucen. 

,*■ b. The gauged part (of a thing). rare'~\ (Cf. 
'Gauge zf.x 5.), . . 

i7»5 W, Halfpenny Sound BuiMing 56 The two Gaugings 
of the Bow A are let into two level Pieces on each side the 
Puppet-head. 

2 . Coal-mining. (See quot.) 

1883 Gresley Gloss, Coal Mining^ Gapng, a small em- 
hankinent or heap of slack or rubbish, made at the entrance 
to a heading, &c., as a means of fencing it off. 

S. JVeedlmork. (See quot. 1882,) 
s88a Caulfeild & Saward Diet, Needlework, Gauging 
or Gaging, a term applied to a series of close parallel 
runnings, which are all drawn up so as to make the material 
between them set full by gatherings. X893 Georgiana Hill 
Mist. Eng. Dress IL 248 Sleeves made with several small 
puffs and gaugings. 1896 Daily News 6 June 8/4 The 
blouse is pink silk muslin, with a few gaugings across the 
chest, to keep the folds in order. 

4 . allrik and Comk ; gauging-line, a graduated 
line for gauging casks, drawn on a ganging-rod or 
slide-rule; ganging-rod, ah exciseman’s instrument 
on the principle of the slide-rule for measuring the 
capacity or contents of a cask or other vessel; 

■ ganglng-mle, -ruler, -stick « prec. 

H* Phillips Purch, Pali. (1676) 171 How to make this 
*Gauging-line, andto set it upon a Gaurfng.Rod. 1570 J . Dee 
Matk.Pre/.hLn\lh, Bydueapplyingpf..*Gagingro<i torsuch 
like instrument) to the Length, Plaine, or Solide measured, 
to be certified, either of the length, perimetry, or distance 
Kneall. 1635 Sir C. Cavendish in Rigaud Corr. Sd. Men 
(i8^x) I. 22, 1 thank you . . for the way of calculating the 
divisions of your guaging rod. *809-12 Mar. Edgeworth 
Aksentee ix, And the gaumng-rod even I who fears it ? *807 
Hutton Course Math, 11. 82 On it are marked . . the wine 
and ale gage points, to make this instrument serve the pur- 
pose of a paging rule, H. Phillips Purck. Pati. 

(1676) *62 These ^Gauging Rulera are made by Mr. Hayes. 
^‘Gauging stick [see Exciseman]. 

Gank, var. Gawk. 

GiUUl (g§l), sb. and a. [f. Gaul (the name of 
the country), a. F, Gaule, m adoption (phono- 
logically obscure) of L. Gallia, f. Gall-us a GauL] 
A. sk a- An inhabitant of ancient Gaul ; also, 
in a more restricted sense, an individual of the 
* Gallic* people or race, as distinguished from 
other peoples inhabiting Gaul, b. lJsed/<7<f/. and 
humorously for : A Frenchman (cf. the similar use 
of Gaul for * France Galuo for ^ French *), 

[1563 WiNZET tr. Vincenlius itiik\ Vincentius Lirinensis 
of the natioun of GalHs. 1625 Bacon Ess,, Greatness of 
Kingd. (Arb.) 485 The Galls, Germans, etc.] i<^o J. Taylor 
(Water Wks, in. 11:21124) Where many a Moimsieur of 
the gallant Gaules, VnnaPraily was slaine in ciuill braulea. 
x<S68 Wilkins Rem Char. 9 The Gauls were wont often to 
pmsover into Britain, to be instructed by the Druids. 

Dryden Ep, to Pl&tieux 40 X.«t thine own Gauls condemn 
thee, if they dare. *705 Addison Campaign 54 Delightful 
stream [the Moselle], bad Nature bid her fall In dtstant 
Oime% far from the perjurid Gaul, Emerson Eng, 
Traits, Race Wks. I Bohn) II 27 Tliey [the Normans] hiui 
lost their own language, and learned the barbarous Latin of 
the Gaul^ sS®6 M. F. Sheldon tr. Plamberfs SalmtmbO 4, 
Gauls, with their long hair coiled upon the top of their heads, 
t B. adj. Of or pertaining to Gaul, Gallic, Obs. 
x6o* Holiand Pliny 1 . 87 Seas . . betweene it [Sequana] 
and Pyrenseus, the Gauk Oemn. x6o6 — Sueton* 22 He 
left Commentaries also of hb owne Acts, to wit, as touching 
the Gauk-waire, and the Ciuill wane with Pompeius. 
(latildliig s see GAUhm- 
0aiil(e : see Galu 

©ftulic (g§*lik), a. Now rare. |f. Gaul sh. 

4 - 10.1 «GAhWOo:.la. 

xdxo Holland Camdeds Brit. i. ai The Gaulike Luca or 
League,. conteineth*, lust so many paoea* Howeix 

Eeit*^ (xdso) L 437 There be^ divers old Gaujick words yet 
remaining in the French, which are pure British. 1844 Miss 
Costello Miam 4 Pyremes 1 , 99 Numerous treasures of 
Gaulic and Roman and Middle-age art *84^ H, I'oimens 
MU* Lit, ^ Misi. X. The old Gaulk habit of using the 


Jfx 7 . Lit.pt MmL X, The old Gaulle habit of using the 
heavy wains of the army as. *a rallying point 
©auliii (gJ'Hu). Jamaica. Also 8 gaulding, 
9 gawling. A kind of egret. 


335, I have observed in June, the white forms of many 
Oaulins studding the verdant meadows, 1870 Gd. Words 
Tune 381 A slate-hlue heron, or gawling, as they call him 
here, rose lazily off a dead bough. 

G-aulisb. (g§‘lij), a. {sb.) [f. Gaul sb. + -ish.] 

A. ac^'. Of or pertaining to the ancient Gauls. 
Also used (chiefly poet, or humorous^ for : French, 

1659 B. Harris ParivaPs Iron Age i That Gaulish 
Hercules [K. Henry IV of France]. *755 Johnson, Gal- 
Hard (gaillard, French; imagined to be derived from 
the Gaulish ard, genius, and gay). 1756-7 tr. Keysler's 
Trav. (1760) I. 448 Not only in the old Gaulish language, 
but also in the Netherlands. 1766 Smollett Tryv. 246 
Carracalla was the name of a Gaulish vestment which this 
prince affected to wetir. 1830 Lvell Princ. Geol. 1 , 19 It 
was a dogma of the Gaulish Druids that the univer.se was 
immortal, r^s Graves Rom. Law in Eneycl. Metrop. 753/1 
The destruction of monuments consequent upon the Gaulish 
invasion. 

B. sb. The language of the Gauls. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. i. i. § 3. 4 The old Gaulish, or 
British, which is yet preserved in Wales. 1727-51 Chambers 
Cyci. s. V. Romans, A mixture.. of half Latin, half Gaulish 
or Celtic, constituted the Romans [language]. 1893 Nation 
(N. y.) 12 Jan. 32/3 In Gaulish the word would not be 
* Allobroga h 

G'aiilt (p:^lt)> sb. Geol. Also 6 galto, 8-9 golt, 
gait. [Of obscure origin : cf. OSw. gait neut. of 
galder adj., barren.] 

1 , (See quot. 1833.) kXzogault day. 

1575 Torberv. Venerie 186 In grounde that is harde to 
dygge as in galte clay and stonye grounde. 1698 Fryer 
Acc. £. India P. 33a The Element,. vegetates, and takes 
upon it the Nature of Minerals, Stones, Gaults, or Clay. 
1766 Phil. Trans, LVI. 12 This stratum of gravel is . , sur- 
rounded with a bed of very dark blue golt. 1807 Vancouver 
Agric. Devon (18131 285 note. The bottom of this drain was 
formed of a retentive clay or gault. 1833 Lyell Princ. 
Geology HI, Gloss. 69 Gault, a provincial name in the ea.st 
of England for a series^ of beds of clay and marl, the 
geological position of which is between the upper and the 
lower greensand, 1846 J, Baxter Libr. Praci, Agric. 
<cd. 4) I. 339 Chalk marl and gait are the strata which 
appear Immediately under the lower chalk and occupy a 
valley at the foot of the chalk bills. *876 Page Adv. Text- 
bk, Geol. xviii. 337 The argillaceous strata.. known by the 
provincial term ‘gault* or’^golf* 

2 . Comb* i gauit-milL 

*889 A tkenmum No. 3244. 883A Drehins who, like horses 
in a gault-mill, trotted beneath the structure in a circle and 
puiihed it round. 

Ivatilt (g^It\ V. dial, [f, prec* sb.] a. trans. 
To cover (soil) with clay obtained from the sub- 
soil. b. intr. To dig gault for embankments. 

Hence ^auTtingr vbl. sb. Also ©auTtor, a 
labourer who digs gault. 

H. Stephens Bk. of Farm § 2124 fed, a> The process 
of gauking or claying the soil x8% Instr. to Census Clerks 
86 Clay Banksman, Clay Miner . , Gaulter. *893 Barihg- 
Gould Cheap- yack Z, 11 . 30, Gangers, dayens, bankers^ 
gaulters. Ibid, a8 How shoum I be paid for my gaultingf 
and without gauiting there can be no banking. 

i Quultberia (g^l))i*-ria u [mod,L., f. name 
of M. Gaultier, a Canadian botanist.] A genus of 
evergreen aromaiie plants (N.O. Ericaum). The 
plant Gaultheria procumbens, known in the lX.S. 
as Wintergreen, yields a volatile oil, used in the 
pharmacoposia, called gaultheria oil. 

^ 1848 in Craic. x8s9 Fowms^ Ckem. 527 Gaultheria oil is 
Isomeric with anisic acid. 1876 Gross Du* Bladder 40 
Emulsion, prepared with Arabic, I<mf-sugar, and oil 
of gaulthena. x88o C, R. Markham Perm* Bark X40 
Above the tambo there was a small thicket of gaultherias, 
Gaulty (g^'lti),<r. In quots. galty. [?f. Gault 


4 -y L Cf. Gouty and Gallt .1 (See quots.) 

X790 Sir j. Cullum Hist* Hemsied 4 Hardwick iii. in 
Bibl, Topogr. Brit. V, X7X Sand-Galls, spots of sand in a 
field where water oozes : and lands where such spots are 
frequent, are called galty lands, X&S3 Moor Si^olk Words, 
Catty, wet, boggy, clayey land. X84X Jml, R. AgHc, Soc, 


a Ray Symps, Avium (1713) 189 A rim a&a mmor 

mnirm* The krgeat White Gmlding ..Ardrn emrumo- 


GauMmg, or blue Gauldmg. 1750 G. HuawES Barbadmsjo 
The Dark-coloured Gaulding . . The whole bird Is of the 
Crane kind and generally found feeding upon worms about 
the edges of ponds. Jkd. The Grey Gaulding. This bird 
is seldom seta in this island, xyp P. Browne Jamaka 
4,78 The grey erwted Gaulding, X847 Goiw* Birds Jommm 


trequent, are caliec gatty lanas. x8«3 Moor t>itmom Words, 
Catty, wet, boggy, clayey land, xi^x ymi. R. AgHc, Soc, 
11. IL 263 If the shoulders of the drain give way in a gravelly 
or galty place, bushes or stubbie are placed under the turf, 
Gaum (g^m), ci.l Obs. exc* dial. Also 7 goam. 
tram* To handle, esp. in aome improper fashion. 

X656 R. Fletcher Martial etc. Each Lad took his 
Ijtss by the &t, And when he had squeez'd her, and gaum’d 
her until! I’he fat of her face ran down like a mill He [etc.]. 
*674791 Ray N, C, Words, Gmm, to^ grasp, or clasp, a *700 
B. E. Dkt* CoHi. CrewdLoMm, see Faume f«to palm <a 
die, etc.) J. X73S Swift PH, €00000^0*11* Wks. (ed. Faulkner, 
Dublin) VL 331 I>on’'t be mauiaing and gauming a Body 
so. [Differently in other edd.) Can’t you keep your filthy 
’ Hands to your self! *886 Cmster Gkss*, Gawm*, to grasp 
in the hand. 1S94 .y. M* ' Worts, Glm*, Gaum, to handle 
articles in a manner calcnkted to damage or mar their 
a wamnee. ■ ■ 

Ctefcimi (g^m), [CC Gomis sh, »Coom sb,^ 4.] 
tram* To smear with a sticky substance ; to daub 
(something sticky) m a surface. 

Fsgce Derbkkms n» D. S.> 102 CawnPd, 
smeared. *824 Lamb Loti. {xS88) 1 1 , xao Hope it won’t dog 
his wings igmm, we used to «y at Bchool), *872 ‘ Mare 
Twain /awwc. Abr* xx. *46 Thmt low mvs^m**mix the,^. 
petmst and whe* , . with lar, and * gamu ’ it thick all over their 
RgSg Athmmm No. 28S5, igta The greater part of 
the interior was gaumed with shellac tn solution. 

'Gaum Cg§m), dial* intr* To stare vacantly. 
*674-9* Ray M,C* Words, s.v« Goam, We pronounce it 
gaum m gmm, and spedc k of persons that unhandsomely 
gaze or look aboot * 8 ^ CumUd* 4 WmimU* Dm 2 * 
7a A body Jtnaas better haw %m otney thersel dbrn they « 
amang gentlefowk : yaa, teaks ait quite sac gawmin. *1^ 


rms of many Iloldemess Gloss., Gawm, to stare vacantly. 1887 S. Chesk. 
fo Gd. Words Gloss., Gawmin, foolish, awkward, rash, 
they call him GaiiM, dial, form of GoME, notice. 

Gaiimiiisoiiii, var. Gambbsun. 

.yA 4 -isH.] Gaumeril, var. Gombbil. 

:ient Gauls. GatFmless, a. dial* Also gawni(b)less. 

>r: French, gaum {dml.) « Gomb notice, understanding 4 
riS -LESS.] Wanting sense, or discernment, 
derived ^ from ^ ^ 74 ® J- CoLLiER (Tim Bobbin ) Lane* Dialect Wks. (1862) 
U KeyilWs 55, 1 steart like o Wilcat, on wur welly gawmless. 1845 

<5h lanffuaee F. Bronte Wuthering Heights xxi, Did I ever look so 
t 7 'rav 246 stupid: so "'gaumless’ as Joseph calls it? i86x Waugh 
nt which this Carter's Tale 19 Eh, thae greyt gawmbless fw * 

Geol 1 . 10 It Wheer arto for up theer I xfcSx Ba.sil Love the Debt Hi, 
univer .4 was gatimless good-for-nowt I 

Metrop. 75^/1 dau’m-lil:©, a. dial* [f. as prec. 4 -like.] 
n the Gaulish Having ail intelligent look. 

1863 Mrs. Gaskell Sylvia's X, IL 2*_ She were a poor, 
friendless wench, .but honest and gaum-like. 

i CteuHsh, or fta. Titn. y (gq’mi). a* rare. [Cf, Gaum 2^.2] Of 
hafftSS nature of a daub or smear. 

1893 Nation Leicestersk. Gloss., Gaumy, gummy ; sticky, ' *888 

muld not be Aihemeum 25 Bteb. 250/3 It shows Wilkie designing with 
admirable vigour, but the execution is viciou.s and ‘ gaumy 
, 8-9 golt, Sc. f. going, ppl <, f gae : see Go v* 

lit neut. of 1 0 auiLCe, Obs. rare^^. [CL F. jancer of 
the same meaning (only in Palsgr.).] (See quot.) 
XS30 Palsgr, 561/2 , 1 gawance [«d a horse up and downe 
. . , , upon the stones and make hyin garnbalde and fiynge, ye 

’ o fr® pourbondis* And you gaunce your horse up and downe 

*698 b EVER thus [etc.}. 

Its^waav! Gaiine©ly(e, Gatineh, var. Gansbl, Ganch. 
ivei is . . sur- Gaundxas, -ise, obs, ff. Jaundice. 

^Vancouveh Gaiindre, obs. form of Gander. 

Six^ivS GaunseUce, var. Gansbl. Obs. 

i in the east G-aimt (g§nt, gant), a. Forms : 5 gawiit(e, 6 

d marl, the ga(u)nt0, 6-7 gant, 6- gaunt. [Of unknown 

origin: Prof, Skeat compares Norw. gand thin 
Sata wmch pointed stick, tall thin man (Aasen), and Sw. dial, 
id occupy a gank a lean and nearly starved horse (Rietz). 

: Adv. Text- All other words in -auntjtxc. Jfaunii are of Fr. origin, 
lowtt by the The prevailing early u.se might suggest rijat the word was 
a graphic adoption of gant « O'F. gent, Gent, elegant.] 
fJl. In favourable or neutral sense : Slim, slender, 

, like horses not fat Obs. 

a circle and CX440 promp, Parv. 189/1 Gawnt or lene, maciolentus 
. [sic]. Gawnte or swonge (a . or slendyr), gracilis. 1546 Si. 

a. trans. Papers Hen. FI/I, XL 230 The King ivas nothing so 

Q the sub- lusty nor sogaimte, when I saw him last, as He is nowe .. 

:ments. I bekved He had byne in so good ca.se as He 

^ nowe, if 1 had not sene Him myself, x^ Latimer 5th 
8.11 a Serm. bqf. Edw. VI (Arb.) *54 Sodaynelye, she was gaunte 

agayne [after childbirth}. 1577 B. Goo(;e HeresbotcEs 
The process Musb. in* (1586) X34b, 1 ‘he Lo|:ge that is for the folde, 

tnsus Clerks must neither be so gaunt nor swift as the Grayhounde, nor 

B93 Baring- so tette nor heavy as the masty. x6ox Holland Pliny II. 152 
r.s, bankers^ They who feed ouermuch, ana desire to be gant and slender 

[y gauiting ? . .ought to forbear drinking at meaks, 1657 W. Coles ri dam 

in Eden cl 229 It [gioimdsell] h much used to be given to 
f *^®uie Rabbets when they are pot-bellyed .. to make them 

? ‘ £■ gaunt and healthful!. *684 R, H.Sthool Recreat. 10 If you 

A genus 01 would chuse a swift, light Hound . . he ought to have a slender 

fSe). 1 he Head. , broad Back, gaunt Belly, small Tail, .and in fine, of 

i the U.S. ^ Grey-hound-like make. x6oo Lmd* Gas. No. 2572/4 One 

Bjari in tb«. hsht grey Mare, com-es 7, about *5 hands, a gant Body, 

bca in me ^ Thdsesby x<fi!. to Ray <,K, IX S,), GmiiAmty, hearty 

and healthful [Cf. quot. above.} X736 Fegge ATewr/- 
ttheria oil is a’stm (E.D.S.), Gant, of a greyhound, or a racehorse, being 

Bladder 40 ■ thin in the flanks. [*848 Thackeray Van, Fair Ivii, He was 

jar, and oS quite well (though as gaunt as a greyhound) before they 
; Bark *40 leached the Cape.] 

xuitteias, 2 . Abnormally lean, as from hunger ; haggard- 
1 1. Gault looking ; tall, thin, and angular in appearance. 
^UOtS.) c *440 [see i]. 158* Mulcaster Positions Rxxm. (1887) 119 

'wick Hi. in If the colour begin to faint, or the bodie to be gaunt. 1593 

f sand in a Shake. Rick* II, n. i. 74 Oh how that name befits my 

h spots are composition : Old Gaunt indeed, and gaunt in being old. 

Talk Words, Ibid* 82 Gaunt am 1 for the graue, gaunt as a graue. 1639 

Ag.ric, Soc, G. Daniel Ecctus. xin. 59 For what Alliance, what relation 


G. Daniel Ecctus. xin, 59 h or what AiUance, what relation 
Hath the g.Tnt Wolfe w*^ the 1 nnocent Lamb? 1697 Drydkn 
Virg, Georg, iv. 144 Gaunt are his Sides, and sullen is his 
Face. 18x5 Scott Guy M. ii, His tall, gaunt, awkward 
bony figure, attired in a thread-l>are suit of black. x88a 
OuiDA Maremma I. 17 A tall gaunt woman with blue eyes 
and snow-white hair. 

ftg* X809 Heber Palestine 261 Wide-wasting plague, 
gaunt famine, mad despair, 

h. Hungry, greedy, ravenous, rare. 

*746 Smollett Reproof 125 Gorg'd with our plunder, yet 
still gaunt for spoil, Rapacious Gideon fastens on our isle. 

0 . Of iuammate things: Grim or desolate 

of aspect ; f (of a sound), suggestive of desolation. 

x8*4 Prophetess 1. v. Like the gaunt echo of a hollow tomb. 
X840 Dickens Old €, Shop i, I had, ever before me, the 
gaunt suits of mail with their gho.stly silent air— the faces 
all wry. xSyx Bssant S: Rick Ready Money Moriiboy i, 
Mortibo/s parlour is a gaunt cold room. *874 Mahaffy 
Soc* Life Greece xi 349 Human art has been thrimt . . even 
into hostility with our stern and gaunt devoutness. ■ *876 
T. lAmm FJk$lberia{ilkyo^% X am at preseimt. .surrounded 
by mmt realities, tB&6t EtiU.CAm'&Son of Hagar 1 1. xiv, 
Paul walked among the naked trees of the gaunt wood at 
the foot of Cotedate 

4. Comb., AS gamtt-bellicd, -looking adjs. 

*6*9 Oawlr Holy Main. 324 Is he not mostly^.. Gaunt 
bellyq. xMo TVmdall Glmc. t.yi* 70 Mounds of ice, .split 
into high towers and gaunt-looking pyramids. 

Hence H-awateda.. made lean or meagre; starved, 
xj^ SxAWVHtmsT jSmis n. (Arb.) 55 Lyke rau^iim 
woolidam.s rmmekt and gaunted in hunger* 1890 D. S. 
CacW in SMeWt Game N. Amer. 476 A gorged Wolf is. 


; GAIXNTEB. ' 

not fast . . but when properly * gaunted *, few horses can 
catch a Gray Wolf. 

G-aunt: see Gant. 

t Gaimter. Obs, rare-^, [a. F. gantier, f. 
gint g[love.] A glover or glove-maker. 

1415 in Yop'k Mysi, Introd. 20 Gaunters {ghssed by 
Glovers). 

Gauntlet (ga ntlet, ga-ntlet), Forms : 5 
gantelot, gaunt/elo lie, 5-6 gauntelette, 6 ga(u )iit- 
lett, 7 gantlet, 5- gauntlet, [a. 'Y.gantelet^ dim. 
of gant (OF. also guau/, want) glove 
Pg. (gauntlet), It. gtianto^ med.L. gaiitus^ 

wantus. The word is app. of Teut. origin, though 
found only in Scand. as ON. VffWr (:— OTeut. 
^wantu~z), dim. vett-Ungrf OSw. vanter^ Sw. Da. 
mnte. MDu. is prob. from OF. 

Koreen suggests that the root may be related to ON. 
vinda, OE. windan to wind, by an interchange of t and d 
(song, dA) dating from the Indo-Eur. period.] 

1 . A glove worn as part of mediseval armour, 
usually made of leather, covered with plates of steel. 

cx^zo Lydg. Assemb, Gods 346 Mynerue . . All in curas 
clad, Gauntlettes on hyr handys. 14% Caxton Chivalry 64 
The knyght with his gauntelotes handleth more surely the 
spere or his swerd. *568 Grafton Chron. II. 377 He. .cast 
away his Gauntlets, and his sworde to make him the lighter. 
1658 CoKAiNE Trappolin in. ii, These hands, that wont to 
wave a dreadful sword. Instead of iron gauntlets now must 
wear Perfum’d gloves ! 176a Hoole Tasso xi. 295 Wing’d 
with speed, the vengeful arrow flew : Swift thro’ his better 
hand it held its course, Nor could the steely gauntlet stop 
the force. 2828 Scott F. M. Perth vi, I am not the man . . to 
disparage the glover’s mystery .. I am myself a maker of 
gauntlets, i860 Tyndall Glac. i. il 20 The glacier resembles 
a vast gauntlet, of which the gorge represents the wrist, 
b. used for Ces cus 2. 

1697 Dryden Mneid v. 88 The strong with Iron Gauntlets 
arm’d shall stand. Oppos'd in Combat on the yellow Sand, 
jjyoo — Pal. Arc. m. 1001 Who naked wrestled be.st. .Or 
who with gauntlets gave or took the foil. x886 Lewis & 
Short Lat, Dtct.^ Caestus ..a gauntlet, boxing glove for 
pugilists. 

e. To cast (out)^ fling out or downj throw 
(down) the gauntlet ( « ¥.jeter le gant) ; to give 
a challenge, from the mediaeval custom of thro wing 
down a glove or gauntlet in challenging an oppo- 
nent : cf. Gage sb.l %. To pick up^ to take up^ 
to gather (rare) the gauntlet : to accept a challenge 
(F. rel&oer le gant) ; to undertake the defence of a 
person or opinion. 

1S48 Hall Chron.., Rick. HI (1809) 376 Makynge a pro- 
clamacion, that whosoeuer would saie that kynge Richard 
was not lawefully kynge, he woulde fighte with nyra at the 
vtteraunce, and threwe downe his gauntlet, 1590 Nashe 
Pasquils Apol. i. D xv b, I cast them my Gauntlet, take it vp 
who dares. 163a Heywood xst Pt. Iron Age ii. Wks. 1874 
HI. 297 See’st thou not iEacides Dart emmulous lookes on 
Kingly Diomed, Least hee should stoope to take his Gantlet 
vp. X64X Hinde y. Bnten Ixi. 205 And casting out as it were, 
his gantlet of defiance . .he challengeth them all. *647 Ward 
Simp. Coblerq^ Yee that fling out the gantlet to him that 
calls you Coward. 1784 Kippis Biog. Brit. III. Gorrig, & 
Add,s.v. This [challenge] the Poet communicated to 

some of his military friends; two or three of whom, .took up 
the gauntlet. 1806 Surr Winter in Lond. (ed. 3) II. 204 The 
duchess of Drinkwater appeared upon the field of fashion, 
and threw down the gauntlet of defiance to Belgrave. x8sx 
GALLENGA//<3;^363This wa.s a declaration of war to Mazzini, 
and he was not slow in gathering the gauntlet thus wantonly 
thrown. 1867 Trollope Chron. Barset IX. Ixvii. 249 [She] 
had thrown down her gauntlet to him, and he had not been 
slow in picking it up. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. III. xviii. 
146 The commons at once took up the gauntlet. 

2 . la receat use : A stout glove, covering part 
of the arm as well as the hand, used ia driving or 
riding, fencing, wicket-keeping, etc. 

1858 SiMMONDS Did. TradSi Gannttet, a long glove, worn 
by ladies or soldiers. 1865 DnbUn Univ. Mag. Feb. 140 
Her fur-trimmed driving-jacket showed a piquant figure— 
her white gauntlets a shapely little hand. 1872-6 Voyle 
& Stevenson MUit. Diet. (ed. 3) 160/2 A leather gauntlet 
is now used, in place of gloves, by the household cavalry. 
x8pi W. G. Grace in Outdoor Games <$• Recreat. 7 Brown 
. .xs going to keep wicket ; his gauntlets, or wicket-keeping 
gloves, are in his hand. 

b. The part of a glove intended to cover the 
wrist.: ■■■ . 

1882 Caulfetld & Saward Did. Heedlework s.v. Glovest 
Thick white *wash leather' gloves, with gauntlets, are 
worn by the Life Guards. 

c. Surg. ‘A sort of bandage which envelops 
the hand and fingers like a gauntlet or glove' 
(Ogilvie). 

d* 3 . The plant Campanula Trachelium. [So F, 
ganteletl\ Ohs. rare'~^. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens v. xxxv. 596 The Marians Violet and 
the Gauntelet . .are also of the lundes of Rampions. 

4 :, NauL * A rope round the ship to the lower 
yard-arms, for drying scrubbed hammocks * 
(Adm. Smyth). [Perh. a distinct word.] 

5 . attrib. and Comb.., as gauntlet-cuff , -gatherer, 
•glove, grasp ; also f gauntlet-work, ? imbricated 
plates. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 9 A Louse appears the bxg- 
nesse of a large Crecket, with three legs on either side, and 
two horns in the Snout, all transparent and of Gauntlet- 
work, having here and there hairs and bristles. 18x5 Scott 
Ld. of Isles VI, XV, ’The axe-shaft, with its brazen clasp. Was 
shiver’d in the gauntlet grasp. x^6 B rowning .S ouVs T rag. 
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I. Poet. Wks. 1896 I. 466 No general gauntlet-gatherer for ! 
the weak against the strong. 1895 Daily News $ Feb. 6/6 
The coat is cut half length and has old, silver buttons at 
the waist and on the gauntlet cuffs. 

Hence O-aumtleted a., covered or armed with a 
gauntlet ; Gaumtlot v. trans., to strike with a 
gauntlet (fionce-use). 

1810 Scott Lady of L. v. xxv, Such blow no other hand 
could deal, Though gauntletted in glove of steel. 184a 
W. Irving in Life ^ Lett. (1866) III. 260 He rode along 
the heads of the columns, saluting them with his gauntleted 
hand. 1885 Tennyson Balin 4- Balast in Tiresias etc. 120, 

I smote upon the naked skull A thrall of thine . . my hand 
Was gauntleted, half slew him. Ibid. 130 The thrall His 
passion half had gauntleted to death. 

Gauntlet (gp-ntlet, gantlet), rA2 Forms: 
7-9 gantlet, 8 ga(u)ntlett, 7- gauntlet [cor- 
rupted f. Gantlope, by assimilation with Gaunt- 
let *= Gantlope. 

1676 I. Mather K. Philif s WarixS&i) 137 They stripped 
them naked, and caused them to run the Gauntlet. 1704 
T, PococK in I'orringion Mem. (Camden) 187 One of the 
boatswain's mates ran the gantlett for stealing a shirt. 1778 
Sheridan Camp i. i, You should ..he forced to run the 
^untlet, from Cox heath to Warley Common. 1830 Scott 
Denionol. vii, 214 Six-and-thirty of those who were young 
were forced to run the gauntlet. 1897 F. N. Maude Volunt. v. 
Compulsory Service 33 Scharnhorst.. procured the removal 
[in the Prussian army] of all dishonouring punishments, 
such as running the gauntlet, 
b. transf. avAfig. 

x66i Glanvill Dogmatizing Pref., To print, is to run the 
gantlet, and to expose ones self to the tongues stra^ado. 
xqop Pope Let, to Wycherley xq May, Hitherto your miscel- 
lanies have safely run the gantlet, through all the coffee- 
houses. 1768 Mad. JD'Arblay Early Diarp (1889) I. 16 

0 what a gauntlet for any woman of delicacy to run! 
1839 Ld. Brougham Siatesm. Geo, III, Eldon (ed. 2) 254 
The case had run the gauntlet of the courts. 1851 Ht. 
Martineau Hist. Peace (1877) III. iv. ix. 44 The premier 
had to run the gauntlet between the lines of objectors. 1858 
O. W. Holmes Aut, Breakf.-t. (1883) 138 They have run 
the gantlet of the years. *880 Parkman France 4- Eng. in 
Amer. 12 They descended the Mississippi, running the 
gantlet between hostile tribes. 

Gauntly (g9 ntU), adv. [f. Gaunt + -ly 2.] 
In a gaunt manner. 

1755 ia Johnson. 1864 Blackmore Clara Vau^qhan xv, 

1 beheld a man about fifty years old, of moderate stature, 
gauntly bodied, and loosely built. 1884 HarpePs Mag. 
Nov. 888/1 One of them walked gauntly down to the post- 
office in the corner of the variety store. 

Gauntness (gg’ntnes). [f. Gaunt + -ness,] 

1 . The condition of being gaunt. 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts KxtsZ) 288 It is known by the 
leanness of the Horse, and gantness of his belly. x6x9 
Middleton Temple Masque A 3, 1 know him by his 
gauntnes, his thin chitterlings. 1829 Lytton Devereuxx. ii, 
The total absence of all superfluous flesh would have given 
the lean gauntness of his figure an appearance of almost 
spectral emaciation. 1884 Rob Nat. Ser. Story xii. He was 
growing thin even to gauntness. 

2 * 7 ?^. Grimness, repulsive character. 

1874 Mahaffy Soc. Life Greece viii. 252 Compare all this 
humane and kindly feeling with the gauntness and horror 
of our modern executions, 

Gauntree, gauntrie, -y : see Gantkt. 
Gaup, gawp (gop),». Also 8 Sc. gap. [dial, 
survival of Galp v.j intr. To yawn or gape ; to 
gaze in astonishment To gattp up : to devour. 
Hence Gau’ping vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1682 N. O. Boileau's Lutrin iv. 30 Methought I sat 
enthroned in the Quire, Where crowds^ of Choristers my 
Grace admire; There blest the gawping throng. 1704 
F. ExiULm. Med.Gymn. (tqiZ ) 6 Uhls Iz Sneezing', to whicn 
frequently is join^ Gauping or Retching. 1728 Ramsay 
Fables T., Daft Bargain 12 Syne till’t he fell, and 
seem’d rxcht yap His mealtith quickly up to gawp. 1819 
W. Tennant Papistry StomCd (1827) x8 Syk is the nature 
o’ that grot To echoe sae, e'en shoultl there not Be gaupin 
body on the spot. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., To Gaup 
or Gautre, * He gaup’d and gloor’d at all he saw gaped 
with wonder at new sights. x88x Leicestersk. Gloss., Gawp, 
to open eyes and mouth in stupid wonder. 

Gaupus, ga^us (gpT^s). dial. [? f. prec.] 
A silly person, simpleton. 

X826 J. Wilson Nod, Ambr. Wks. 1855 1. iro O ye 
gawpus ! Ye great gawpusl It’s me, man — it’s me 1 1853 
Mrs. Gaskell Ruth II. iii. 44 The great gaupus never 
seed that I were pipeclaying the same places twice over. 
x88o Mrs. Parr Adam f Eve xxvi. 362 The gawpuses 
have sooked it all in, and i’ll be bound, raced off so fast as 
wind and tide 'ud carry 'em. 

So Q-au*py, Gaup, of the same meaning. 

1825-80 Jamieson, Gaup, a stupid person, other forms are 
Gaupus, Gaupie. Banffsh. 1843 Carlyle in Froude Life 
1834-1881 (1884) I. 306 Those open-mouthed wondering 
gawpies, who lodge you for the sake of looking at you. 

Gaur (gau®!). Also goiir, gore. [a. Hindustani 
j^gaurl\ A large species of ox. Bos gaurus, found 

wild in various parts of India. 

x8o6 ELPHiNSTONE inColebrookeZi>^rCi884) I. 156 There is 
an account of a similar kind called the Gore ; one distinction 
between it and the buffalo is the length of the hoofs. 1827 
D. Johnson Ind. Field Sports 49, 1 have met with an account 
of Gayals. .which appear, .to be animals of the same species 
as the Gour. x86o Gosse Rom, Nat. Hist. 119, 1 need only 
advert to other colossal quadrupeds . . the camel, the gaur, 
the gayall. X893 R. Lydekker Homs Hoofs 15 The gaur 
(Bos gaurus) the misnamed bison of Indian sportsmen. 

t Gaure, Obs. Also gawre(n, gowren, 
gare. [Possibly a firequentative f. Gaw u.] 


■ GAUZE. 

1 . intr. To stare, gape, gaze in wonder or 
astonishment. 

C1374 Chaucer Troylns ir. tio8 (1157) And seide hir, caste 
it now a-wey a-non, pat folk maV'Sen, and gauren on vs tweye. 
1430-40 Lydg. Bochas ix. iii. (1554) 199 a, For very shame 
I did mine eyen close For them y‘ gaured and cast on me 
their sight. ax$!sg Skelton Magjuf 2275, I was your 
mayster. .And nowe on me ye gaure and sporne. 

2 . To shout or cry (cf. Gape v. i c). 

1530 Palsgr. 561/2, I gaure, I krye, hue. Howe he 
gaureth after his haulce : comment il hue apres son oyseau. 

Hence Gau-ring ppl. tt, ; also Gauring-stoek, 
a gazing-stock. 

1^8 Phaer AEneid vi, Rj b, With fifty garing heads [L. 
quinquaginta airis hiatibus} a monstrous dragon stands vp- 
right. 1559 Mirr. Mag., Dk. York xxi, As a gawring Stocke 
he sent it [the duke’s head] to the Queen. 1579 Twyne 
Phisicke agsi. Fort. n. Ixxv. 252 b, Thou art a notable 
garyng stocke for al men. 

Gaure, Gaurislx, obs. fF, Giaouk, Gaeish. 
t Gausapiue. Obs. [ad. L. gausapina 
garment made of gausape frieze, a. Gr. yavad'nrj^.J 

1623 CocKERAM n, A Frize-jerkin, gausapitte. 

Hence Gausapiual a., made of frieze, nonce-wd. 
1652 Urquhart fewel Wks, (1834) 279 Bringing their 
persons to stand before them on penitentiary pews, like so 
many varlets, in mendiciary and gausapinal garments. 

Gause, obs. form of Gauze. 

Gausie, gausy ; see Gawsy, 
t Gauslc. Sc. Obs.—\ [Cf. the Fife and Perth- 
shire place-name Cask, of unknowu origin and 
meaning.] (Seequot.; possibly a mistranslation.) 

C1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, fuliana 131 Nocht-bane, scho drev 
hym to be tone, & in a depe gausk [L. latrinam\ kist hym, 
done, bat ves a ful foule pyt, rycht vgly & ful ves It, 
Gauss (g<ius). Physics, [f, the name of a 
German mathematician and natural philosopher, 
Karl Friedrich Gauss (i777"i855).] A unit of 
intensity of a magnetic field (see quot.). 

x88a Nature XXVI. 391 Two other units may have to be 
added, the one expressing that of magnetic field.. Sir W. 
Thomson suggested the former . . and pointed out that it 
would be proper to attach to it the name of Gauss . . A Gauss 
will then be defined as the intensity of field produced by 
a Weber at the distance of one centimetre. 

Gaussian (gau*sian), a. [f. as prec. -b -ian,] 
Discovered or formulated by Gauss. 

x88i Proc. Lond. Math, Soc. XII. 187 On the Gaussian 
Theory of Surfaces. By Prof. Cayley. x88a Glaisher in 
Encycl, Brit. XIV. 777/1 Gaussian logarithms are intended 
to facilitate the finding of the logarithms of the sum and 
difference of two numbers whose logarithms are known, the 
numbers themselves being unknown. 

GaU'Ster, go'ster. v. dial. Also goyster, 
gowster. [dial, survival of ME. Galstbe.] intr. 
To behave in a noisy, boisterous, or swaggering 
fashion ; to brag or boast ; in some localities, to 
laugh noisily. 

x674-9t Ray N. C. Words, Ganster, — y. <5* E. C. Words, 
Goyster, to be frolick and ramp, to laugh aloud. *825 
Croker Fairy Leg. (new ed.) 113 Some people used to 
wink and look knowing when Felix was gostering. 1847-78 
YihixxviaiJL, Gaitster, to laugh loudly; to be noisy; to 
swagger. 1879 Waugh Chimney Comer He began o' 
gosterin’ an’ talkin’ about th’ horses— he’d ha’ this done, an* 
he'd ha' that done, or else [etc.]. 

Hence Gau’ster sb., the action of the vb. ; 
Gan'stexizig vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1703 Thqresby Let. to Ray (E. D. S.), Gauster, a hearty, 
loud laughter. 1736 Lewis Hist. Isle Tenet (ed. 2) 37 
Goyster, to laugh aloud ; * a goystering Wench a Boy-maid, 
or a Lad-lass. ^1746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) Lane. 
Dialect Wks. (1862) 71, 1 can mex’n, keem on fettle Tits os 
weel os onny one on urn aw, tho theaw mey think its 

f awstring. 1824 Craven Gloss., Gaustering, imperious, 
oasting. 1806-29 T. Moore Ballads (Galignani 1829) 353 
Fob, Dermot go along with your goster. 

Gaut(e, obs.f. Ghaut; var, Galt; dial. var. Goth. 
Gauva, Gauvey, vars. Guava, Gaby. 

Gauase (gpz). Forms : 6 Sc. gais Sc. 
gadza), 7-9 gawse, 8 gause, gawz, 7- game, 
[a. F. of uncertain origin, app. first recorded 
in the idth c. Hence also Sp. gasa, Du. gaas. 

In X279 {Concilium Budettse Ixi, quoted by Du Cange) 
gazzatum is mentioned among the stuffs which monks are 
forbidden to wear. This is usually identified with F. gaze, 
and Du Cange conjectures that it may have been named 
from Gaza in Palestine, but there is no evidence for either 
supposition.} 

1 , A very thin, transparent fabric of silk, linen, 
or cotton. 

1561 Itm. R. Wardr. (1815) 159 Mair, ane litle pece of gais 
of silvir and quhite silk. x6ta Sc. Bk. Rates in Halyburiotls 
Ledger (186D 308 Gadza of all sortis without gold or siluer 
the eln, xvir. Gadza stript, with gold and siluer. 1688 R. 
Holms Armoury in. 349 /x Housewifes Cloth made of 
Hemp or Flax. .Holland, Tiffany, Gawse. 1720 Swift 
Song Wks. X755 IV. I. 29 Brocados and damasks, and 
tabbies, and gawsesj. Are by Robert Ballentine lately brought 
over, With forty things more. 1754 Songs Costume (Percy 
Soc.) 235 A Vandyke in frize your neck must surround. 
Turn your lawns mto gauze, let your Brussels be blond. 
1831 G. R. Porter Silk Manuf. 286 The weight of silk 
contained in a yard of gauze is very trifling. 1878 B kowning 
Poets Croisic 99 Breast and back Of this vivacious beauty 
gleamed through gauze. 

fig. i860 Emerson Cond. Life, Fate Wks. (Bohn) II. 325 
All the toys that infatuate men . . are the selfsame thing, 
with a new gauze or two of illusion overlaid. 1881 Jowett 
Thucyd. I. Introd. 17 The good cloth of Herodotus or 
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Thucydides or Xenophon is patched with the transparent 
gauze of Diodorus and Plutarch. 

b. A similar fabric made of fine wire; nsually 
with defining word, as 

184* Parneli. Chem, Anal. (1845) 14 A wire gauze is 
fastened over the top. 1867 W. W. Smyth Ccal ^ Cm/- 
mining 197 A cap of perforated copper within the wire gauze. 
187X Tyndael Frapn..Sc. (1879) 1 * 
tamed a roll of platinum gauze. 

2. transf» A thin transparent haze, 

184® Tennyson Vision Sin ii, Purple gauzes, golden hazes 
. . Flung the torrent rainbow round, t86o Ln. Lytton 
Lncile II. i. 18 Like one of those light vivid things That 
glide down the gauzes of summer. 1871 L. Stephen Playg^r. 
Efir, xi. (1894) S72 To the east a blue gauze seemed to cover 
valley by valley. *87$ T. Hardy El 7 ie 3 erta I I. xlviil 273 
A blue gauze of smoRe floated over the chimney. 

3 . Comb. Bt, simple attrib., m ^auzo blinds cur- 
tain., drm^ handkerchief, merino, ribbon, silk, suit, 
veil, wing], wire-cloth, b. objective, as game- 
dressi, -dyer, -manufacturer, -weming% game- 
like adj, c. special comb, ; gauze-lamp, a safety- 
lamp in which the fiame is surrounded by wire- 
gauze ; ganze-loom (see quqt.) ; gauze- tree ( West 
Indian), the lace-bark tree, Lagetia Untearia, 

1838 Dickens Etch, Nick, xvi, It was a shop-front, fitted 
uf) with a *gauze blind and an inner door. 1839 •“ 'F, Two 
Cities II. ix, He let his thin *gauze curtains fall around 
him. 1863 Miss Br addon y. Marchmont II. i. 2 How 
pretty and fairydike she looked in her white *gauze dress. 
i8sS SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, ^Gauze-dresser, a stiffener of 
gauze. Ibid,, ^Gauze-dyer, one who colours gauze fabrics. 
1763 Sterne Tr, Shandy v. i, Throwing a thin ^auze hand- 
kerchief over her head. 1780 Mary Fbampton *^l. (1885) 3 
Gauze handkerchiefs trimmed with blonde were worn on 
the neck, 1877 Daily News 23 Oct. 3/7 He worked with 
a *gau2e lamp, and on a lad coining down beside him with 
a naked lamp he left. 1798 Charlotte Smith young- 
Philos. IV. 1 81 She wrapt the silk and ^gauze-like what 
d’ye call it, that the women folks wear, over her pretty face. 
x%7 Mary Kingsley West AJHca 570 The wmite, gauze- 
like mist comes dovsrn from the upper mountain towards us. 
1858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, *Gattze-loom, a loc«n in which 
gauze is woven. IHd,, *Ganze-inanv/acturer, a weaver of 
gauze. *871 Napheys Prev, 4- Cure Dis, t. 124 *Gauze 
merino tclothh 1833 Ht. Martineau Doom ^Lugger i. i. s 
Instead of flaunting in silks and *gauze ribbons. ^1858 
SiMMONDs Diet, Trade, Gauze-ribbon, a thin kind of ribbon 
worn by ladies, made of gauze. 185* R. S. Surtees Sponge's 
Sp, TVwr U893) 89 Glorious calves swelling within his *gauze- 
silk stockings, X759 Covtpl, LeU.-mriter (ed. 6) 030 A fine 
French ^Gauze Suit. x8^ Grisebach Flora W. Ind. I si. 
784 List of Colonial names . . *Gawse tree : Lagetia Imte- 
aria. x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. xB. 87 The current was suffi- 
ciently strong to blow away the coma* of my *g&nzt veil. 
Penny Cycl. Xl.^j/x llie essential character of ^gauze- 
weaving is that between each cast of the shuttle a crossing 
of the warp threads shall ensue. 180* Paley Nat. Theal. 
xix. 354 We see a white, smooth, soft worm, turned into 
a hlacK,^ hard, crustaceous beetle with *gauze wings. 18^ 
Ure Diet Arts, etc,, *Gauze m/re cloth; is a textile fobne, 
either plain or tweelled, made of brass, iron, or coj^r wire, 
of very various degrees of fineness and opennesis of texture. 
Its chief uses arc lor sieves, and safety lam|)s. 

Heuce Game /nans., to cover with a thin veil 
of mist. 

1876 Gd. Wards 6S7 Every lone house and tree distincter 
stood Than in the sunny glare that gauzed the noon. 
Gausdness (gg'zin^). [f. Gauzy + -ness.] 
The quality of being gauzy ; the appearance or 
effect of gauze as aa article of dress. Also^. 

X827 Examiner 581/1 Less excusable faults are to oe found 
in . .a little gauzine.ss of epithet, and unnecessary lengthiness 
of description. 1873 Daily News 25 Aug., A lady . . with . • 
a general gauziness and lightness of costume. 

Gatusy (gp*-ei)> [£ Gauze yh. -h -y.i] Of the 

nature of, or xesemblmg, gaiSiM^ 

X796 Charlotte Smith Marcftmani TX. 245 A gauzy mist 
hovsxed over the unruffied sea. x8oi Southey Tkalaba in. 
xxxiii, His out-spread sails of green ; His gauzy underwings. 
x8so Kingsley Alt. Locke xxxvi, One vast thistle-hed, the 
down of which flew in grey, gauzy clouds before a soft, fitful 
breeze. x888 Times 2 Jan. j/y Here Romney has not shrunk 
from the problem how to paint thin gauzy stuff. 
jdg- *774 Westm. Mag. IL 453 , 1 have seen a powdered 
coxcomb of this gawzy make value himself upon his success 
of speech. 18x5 Scott Guy M, xvu, Tales which you can 
only enjoy through the gauzy frippery of a French translation, 
x8. . Forster Ess. (L.), The whole essay, however, is of a 
flimsy, gauzy, texture. 

GaTaii*X gaTa('W')ll. intr. To 

revel, carouse. (? Only in pr. fple. and vhL sb.) 

xSzz Galt Prezfojd xxiii. 170 Baihe M''Lucre.,one night 
in going from a gavawlling with some of the neighbours, 
was overtaken by an apoj^exy. X833 — Entail 111 . 282 
Thir jocose gavauBngs are worthy o’ the occasion. 1887 
Service Dr. Duguid xii. 74 Dyvours ^vailing at the 
■' laird’s expense. ■■ 

GaTOl (g3e*vel), sb^ Ohs. exc. Hist. Forms: 
I gmbul, geabiil, gebil, gafol, gafnl, gafel; 
north, gsefll, 3, 5 gorel, 5 ^ovt 1(1, gowle, a-4, 
8-9 gavel. [OE, gafol (:~OTeut *gah*io-) is 
not found in the cognate tongues, but is a deriv. of 
the common Teut. root ^get- (OE. gieftm Give). 
latinized forms of the word, a% gablum, gabulum, 
gcmslum, gaulum, are frequent in mediaeval docu- 
ments in England and France, and an OF, gauk is 
recorded. From gabtdum is derived medX- 
gahella, E.gabelle, Gabelle.] 

1 . Payment to a superior; tribute. Only OE, 
mad early ME. 


^735 Corpus Gloss. 813 Exactio, geabules monung. <»8oo 
Erfurt Gloss. 394 A’jracfrV, geble.s monung. eSps K.iELFRKD 
Oros, 1. i. § 17 Myra ar is maest on jpsem gafole be 5 a Finuas 
him xylda 5 . Jlaet gafol biS on deora fellura [etc.]. C 950 
Lindisf. Gosp, Matt. xvii. 25 Cyninges eor 5 o from fern 
onfoas gaefjl [L. tr/butu/uj vel penning-slasht H c 1205 Lav. 
6105 pat heo to Brut-londe nolden maren senden gold ne 
garsume ne gauel of pon londe. c xzso Gm. 4 Fx. 844 He 
..gouen him gouel of here lend. 

D. Rent. To set to gavel : to let out for a certain 
payment. OE. and Hist. 

a XI3X O. E. Ckron. an. iioo Ealle tha Wscop rices] be 
o 53 e wi 5 feo j^esealde, o^e on bis a^enre hand heold and 
to gafie gesette. i8y» E. W, RoaERTSON Hist. Ess. lu 94 
A rent, or gavel of a penny. X874 Stubbs Const. Hist. 1 . 
vii. 193 He was easily tempted to become a socager, paying 
rent or gavel. 

f 2 . Interest on money lent ; usury, Obs. 
a 700 Spinal Gloss. 115 yEre alieno, gmbuli. c tooo Ags. 
Gosp. Matt. XXV. 27 Hyt jeberede baet pu befa;stest min feoh 
mynyterum & ic name fjsenne ic come past min ys mid pam 
gafole [L. cum usura], cxzoo Vices 4 Virtues <1888) 77 
After 5 e hali writes, calch miede is iteld for gauele; and pe 
gaueleres ne cumen neure into heucriche, a 1223 Ancr. E. 
326 Vor sunne is pes deofles feih pet he giueti to gauel, 81 
to okere of pine. 134a Ayenb. 35 Hi wyllcp rekeny tuyes 
oPer pries pet yer uor to do arise pet gauel. .and makepofte 
of pe gauel principale dette. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 206/2 
Gowle or vsury, usnra femts. CX483 Dighy Myst. (1882* v. 
(foa Of govele and symonye though he here the name. 1496 
Dives Cf Paup. (W. de W.) vn. iv. 279/2 It is called usura, 
gouel or iisure in englysshe. 

3 . at/rib. in a number of compounds, cbiefiy 
legal terms relating to payments or services exacted 
from tenants, as gavel-bread, -corn, -dung, -earth, 
-gild, -land, -man, -mark, -mead, -rip, -sester, 
-swine, -timber, -wood, -work. 

A few of these are found in OE. ; others occurring in 
later documents were collected by Somner in his Treatise 
of Gavelkind ddn, whence some of them have passed into 
Blount, Phillips, and later Diets. 

?<zx30o in Somner Treat. Gavelkind (x66o) 25 In pane ad 
^Gavelbred. X706 Phillies (ed. Kersey), Gavel-bred, provi- 
sion of Bread ox Com reserv’d as a Rent, to be paid in kind by 
the Tenant. C1300 in Somner Treat. Gavelkind Ktfgx)) ya 
De consuetudine extrahendi fimum debita per Custumarios 
tenentes. .quod servitium vocatur ^Gaveldung. e xoooReet, 
Sing. Pers. c. 4 § 2 (Schmid) His*gafol-yrl e in. aeceras eri^e, 
and sawe of his a^auum beme. c 1300 in Somner Treat. 
Gavelkind 1660) 17 Ambit unam dimidiam acram ad semen 
frumentij& seminabit, & herciabit. .et vocatur istud opus 
Gavelerth. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Gavelerih, the 
Duty or Work of Ploughing so much Earth or Ground, 
done by the Tenant for his Lord. X37S in Dugdale Monast. 
Angl. 11673) III. 155 Idem Radulphus tenet unam toftam 
..et non dat ’‘Gavelgeld. xg.. Yorksh. Chantry Surzt. 
(Surtees) I L 509 To the Erie of Rutland for gavBl gild ij **. 
1670 Blount Lam Diet., Gafold-gyld, the payment or 
rendring of Tribute or Custom. Also U.sury. <1x000 
Laws jElfred ^ Gutkr. c. a (Schmid* Buton pam ceorle pe 
on *gafollande sit- CX300 in Scanner Treat. Gavelkind 
(1660) 189 Tenentes de Gavellond de octodecim Jugis pro 
cariagio iriginta et sex carectataus feni de pratqde Redhamnie. 
1670 Blount Law Diet., Ga/ol-land, alias Gaful-land 
{Terra censualis), land liable to Tribute or Tax ; rented 
I..and, or l.and letten for Rent. x... in Somner Treat. 
Gavelkind (16601 33 Villani de Terring, qui vocantur *Gavel- 
manni. X74X T, Robinson Gavelkind i. l 3 The Tenant from 
W'hom these Services were due was called Gavelman, c 1300 
Batik Abbey Cusiumals (Camden) 6 Et debet claudere v 
virgatas haias quae vocantur *gavelraerke. 900 in I'horpe 
Charters (1865) 145 Healfne secer *gauolm«ede. 1283 m 
Somner Treai.Gavelkind it66o)ut Consuetude falcandi,quae 
vocatur Gavelmed. 1706 Philupb (ed. Kersey), Gasfel-med, 
the Duty or Work of mowing grass, or cutting Meadow- 
Land, requir'd by the I. 4 )rd from his Customary Tenant, 
X ... in Somner 'J'reat.Catfelkind(x(^)xq De consuetudine 
metendi xl. acras & dimid. de *Gavehrip in autumno. 
X706 Phillips (ed. KerseyX Gmel-rep, the Duty of Reaping 
at the Command of the Lord of the Manour. t . . . in Sonv- 
ner Treat. Gavelkind (1660) 24 De *Gavelsester cujus- 
libet bracini hraciati infra libertatem maneriorura, viz. unam 
lagenam & dimidium cerevisiae. X706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Gavel-sester, a Measure of Reni-Alc, one of the Articles 
anciently charg’d on the Stewards and Bailiffs of Manours, 
belonging to the Church of Caoterbary. xlfo3 Phil. Trans. 
XVU. 691 He ends this Treatise with an Enumeration of 
the Quit-rents formerly paid out of the Weald, as *GaveI- 
swine. Scot-ale, Pannage. 900 in Thoipe Charters (1865) 
X45, iiii focSera aclofenas *gauolwyda. 1... in Somner 
Treat. Gavelkind (x66o) 23 De xviijr. iij£fr ob. de fine cari- 
andi Gavel wood de consuetudine, <ri3oo Ibid. 24 Arabit 
unam acram., & metet unam acram., de ’’Gavel werk. 

Gavel {gjse'vel), sb^ Ohs. exc. dial. [a. ONF. 
gavel, mdsc.,gavelk, imk.{modAm\. gavel, gaviau), 
F.Javelk, fem. = Pg. guavelia, Sp. gavilla, Pg. It, 
gave/a, fem., med.L. gavellus, masc., gavella, fern. 

The early OFr. sense both of the masc. and the fem. sb. is 
* heap * generally ; mod. Fr. has javeau mud, etc. left by an 
inundation. ITie etymology of Rom. garoello, .a is obscure.] 
1 , A quantity of corn cat and ready to be made 
into a sheaf. 

0x440 Promp, Parv. rSo/x Gavel of come, merges. 
1555 W. Watrkman Farms Faeions App. 325 He that 
:th his come . . let him leaue some of the gauelles vn- 

5 sred I that the niedie maie finde, etc. x6xx Cotgr., 
Ik, a gauell or sheafe of come, a x8a5 Forby Voc. E. 
Anglia, Gavel, Gasnn, a sheaf of com before it is tied up. 
X851 Thoreau (1894) fix He used the wotd gavel 

to describe a parcel of stalks cast on the ground to dry. 

2 . To He OH the gastel (f on the garni heap ) : to 
lie unbound. 

ITie mesaning ‘ground ’ given in Johnson and later Diets, 
rests on a misunderstanding of quot. X707. 

c xfiii Chatman Iliad xxi. 328 As fields that bane bene 
long time cloide With catching wether ; when their come 


lies on the gauill heape; Are with a constant North wind 
dried. X707 Mortimer //7{sb. 97 Let it [Rye] lie upon the 
ground or gavel [printed gravel], as they call it, after it is 
cut 8 or 10 days. 1797 A. Young Agric.SuP'olk 74 It [cole- 
seed] is reaped, and left on the gavel till fit to thresh. 1799 
A.SHBY in Ann. Agric. XXXIl. 258 Wheat reaped and not 
bound lies on the gavel. 

Gavel (g£o*vel sb.'i Pseudo-arch. [f. the first 
element of Gavelkind.] A partition of land among 
the whole tribe or sept at the death of the holder, 
with reference to Celtic practice. 

2827 Hallam Const, Hist. (1876) III. xviii. 345 A gavel 
or partition was made oil the death of every member of a 
family for three generation.s, after which none could be en- 
forced. x88fi Fortn. Rev. Aug. 199 In the case of the death 
of the chief, .or even of any one of the clansmen, .the lands 
of all the sept were thrown into gavel and redivided. 

b. Comb. : gavel- act or gavel- law, a statute 
of Ireland (2 Anne) enforcing the principle of 
(English) gavelkind on Irish Catholics, 

fx79S Burke Tracts Popery Laws Wks. 1842 II. 431 The 
first operation of those acts . . was_., to ttike away the right 
of primogeniture ; and , . to substitute and establish a new 
sjpecie.s of statute gavelkind.] 1803 C. Butler Let. to Rom. 
Cath. Gentlem, 13 Your e.state.s were subject to odious 
gavel Iaw.s. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2} II. 536 The gav^ 
act ; whiclx enacted that the lands of per.sous of that per- 
suasion [CatlioHcsj .should de.scend to all the males, accord- 
ing to the custom of gavelkind, i88a Leck v Eng. in i8th C. 
IV. 476 A repeal of the Gavel act, which breaks up the 
landed property uf Catholics by an equal distribution among 
the children. 

Gavel (gss’vel), sb.^ ILS. a, ' A mason’s setting 
maul * (Knight Diet. Meek.), b. A ipresident s 
mallet or hammer. 

i860 Worcester cites Shepard, iSfifi Nation (N.Y.) 23 
Aug. 153/1 Mr. Doolittle gave two or three raps with his 

S avel. X89S Jewitt & Hope Corporation Plate 1 1 . 538 The 
layor’s gavel or mallet is of ivory wilh fluted handle, 

2 . attrib., a% gavel-stand. 

x8^ Sp. at Chicago in Times 22 June ^/s Two needs .. 
indi.spensable to our success— namely, unity and harmony. 
Of the one this chair and gavel-,stand are the representatives. 
i*Ga*vel, Obs. rare. [f. Gavel a. 
trans. To rent (land), b. intn To lend money 
on interest e. passive. (See quot. 1824,) 

^7 Cod. Dipl. (Kemble) III. 305 Ic ;!;eann oarto twexm 
hida 5 e Eadrlc gafelaS. xsSa Wyclie 'Deni, xxviii. 44 He 
.shal oker [v.r. gauyi] to thee, and thow shalt not oker to 
hym. 1824 M ANDES Derbysk. MimPs Gloss, s.v. Gavelor, 
a duty must he first paid by every hliner before be can 
enter hi.s pit or Mine, and then his men are said to be 
Gavelled ; which is the Peak language for Freeing. 

Gavel (gsevH), v.'i Ohs. exc. dial. [f. Gavel 
sb .-^ : cf. E.javekr.'l trans, (See quot. a 1825 ; the 
statement in quot. ifiii is perh. an error.) 

0x440 Promp. Parv. iSg/x Gavelyn come, or o|j«r lyke, 
manip/do, mergito. xfixx Cwgr., lave ter, to swathe, or 
gauel com ; to make it into sheaues, or gauells. x6. . Rong 
in R, Bell Collect., When it fthe barley] is well sown See fr 
is well mown Both raked ana gavelled clean And a barn to 
lay it in. a x8as B’orby Voc. E. Anglia, Gavel^ Gavin, to 
collect mown corn into heaps in order to its being loaded. 
xSs/SJ. Glyde Suf)lk 3fi4llieyare to be seen making hay, 
gaveuing, dressing corn. 

Gavel (gas'v^l), v.^ PseuS-arch. [1 Gavel 
sb.‘^ Cf. Dxsgavel.] trans. To divide or distri- 
bute (land), according to the practice of gavelkind. 

X875 Maine Hist. Inst. vii. 206 They ‘gavelled ’ the lands 
of Papists and made them descendible to all the children 
alike. X884 Miss Hickson tret, x^ih C. I. Introd. 32 The 
poor and ignorant Irish, long accustomed to gavel and 
rundaie the land as their fathers had done. 

Jig. x8*8 Moore Irish Melod. Pref. 195 So artfully has 
the harmonist (if X may thus express itt gavelled the melody, 
distributing an equal portion of its s\;eetness to every part. 
Gavel, var. Cavel sb.^ (sense 3). 
x8a7 J. Hodgson Norihumbld. ii. L 188 note. Each pro- 
prietor's portion [of the town-fields] being made up of 
numerous gavels, ridge.s, and huts scattered kad intermixed 
in a very inconvenient way. 

Gavel, north, var. Gable, 
fGavelage* Obs. rare. Also 5 gafltelage. 
[f. Gavel sbJ -h -ace : cf. OF. ^abcUage, gablage, 
med.L. gablagium.'] Rent, 01 other peiiodical 
payment. 

cxe^S^ Surtees Mise. (1888) 63 Every Rurge.se sshall gyff 
to y« Lord one tyme in y» gere, a farme for hys tenement, 
the qwyche is called the gaffelage. X697 A. db la Prymk 
(S urtees) 126 The cryer cry.s thus .. Whay 1 whay 1 
wlxay I Pay your gavelage, ha 1 Between this and Michael- 
nm day, (Jr you’ll be fined, 1 .say.. This is the true origin 
of the proverb [Scarburg Warning] for this custome of 
gavelage is a certain tribute that e%'ery house pays to the 
f<* word iliegibk} when he is pleased to call for it, and he 

f ives not above one day warning, and may call for it when 
pleases,. 

Gaveler(e, obs. form of Gavbllek. 
t G0»V0l6t* Law. Obs. [f. Gavbl sbl^ 

The second element is obscurt : perh. the word aro^ from 
ssome phrase in which OK occurred with loftem fo 
Let, neglect j 

A legal process against a tenant for non-payment 
of rent ; chiefly relating to lands held in gavelkind 
(see Quots.). 

X... m Somner Treat, Camikitid (x66o) 31 Et postea per 
^uandam cowuetudinem, quae vocatur Gavelat^ usitatam 
in oomitatu. isto de terns & tenemeatis de Gavelkinde, pro 
redditibtw & *ftrvi£is quasi a retro fuerint de eisdm per 
plures anno# d«'w»eriint eaidem semae in manus cujusdam 
Abl»uti% 1*3x7 Act |Lxo Edm II} in StaL Mealm 
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(iSio) I. 222 {Siatuhim de Gaveleto in London>^ Tunc ipsi 1 
teiientes inpladtentur de Gaveleto. 1419 in Liber Amts - 
(Rolls) III. 186 De Gavellet. Item, en brief de Gaivelett ; 
les tenauntz averount tro^^s somons et troys essones. 1607 | 
Cowell !nierj>r.^ Gavelet is a speciall and auncient ki!ide of 
Cessauit vsed in Kent, where the custome of Gavill kind 
continueth: whereby the tenent shall forfeit his lands and 
tenements to the Lorde of whome he holdeth, if he withdraw 
from him his due rents and seruices. 1741 T. Robinson 
Gavelkind 11. vi, 253 Framed the Statute of Gavelet for 
Rents arrear in London. Ibid. Custum. Kent 292 If his 
escheate be by Gavelate. 

GavelMllii (g£e*velk9ind). Lmu. Forms : 3 
gavelikind, -k'snde, gaulifcend, gavelkend, 
4~5 gavelkynde, 6-7 gavellkind, gavelkinde, 
6“ gavelkind. [The 1 3th c. form gavel{t)kcnde 
(latinized -kendd) seems to point to an OE. "^gafoU 
tecynd, sb. neut. (the e for y being a mark of 
Kentish dialect), f. gafol Gavel sbd- + gecynd 
nature, species, Kind. 

When the meaning of the word came to be misunderstood 
(see 2), attempts were made to assign to it an etymology 
expressive of the custom of equal division of a deceased 
person’s land among his male children ; favourite explana- 
tions in the i6th c. were *give al kinde ’ (Rastell 1557), and 
' give all kyn ' (Lambarde 1576) ; sometimes the word was 
written in pseudo-etymological fashion myavealkin, £'a7:te~ 
all-kind. The application of the Kentish term to the 
Welsh and Irish system of succession led to the notion that 
the word was of Celtic origin : a Welsh derivation from 
gafael to take, and ceuedl race, family, was proposed in the 
i6-i7th c.; an alleged Irish gabhdil-cine (froni gadkdil to 
take, taking, ^d cine tribe, sept) appears with the ren- 
dering ‘ gavelkind ’ in O’Reilly’s Irish Dictionary.] 

L The name of a land-tenure existing chiefly in 
Kent. 

The name implies that it was originally a tenure by 
* gavel i. e. by the payment of rent or fixed services other 
than military ; this agrees with the identification of it with 
Socage (quot. 1253). After the Conquest, the Kentish 
form of socage was distinguished by certain customs else- 
where generaaly disused (cf. quot. 1702'. Of these the most 
conspicuous was the custom by which a tenant’s land at his 
death was divided equally among his sons : hence, even in 
early times, ‘gavelkind’ and ‘partible land’ are used as 
equivalent terms. 

i»o5 Roiuli ChaHarttm i6o/t In gavelikind. *241 in 
Somner Treat, Gavelkind (x66o) 179 Burga dicit quod 
praedictum manerium est Gauelkinde et partibile, et prior 
dicit quod praedictum manerium non est Gaulikend, neque 
partibile. 1253 Close Roll 37 Hen. Ill in C. J. Elton 
Tenures Kent {1867} 49 Terrae qune tenentur in socagio vel 
gavelikende, ? 1324 Prerogativa Regis in Stat. Realm { 1810) 

1 . 227 Et in Kancia in Gavelkynde. .ibidem omnes hasredes 
mascult participant haereditatem; similiter omnes femine; set 
femine non participant cum masculis. it^gnAct ii Hen. VI L 
c. 49 The Lordshippes. .[shall] in no wise be of the nature of 
Gavelkynde ne departed ne departable amonges heires males. 
1599 Nashe Lent. Stuffe Wks. (Grosart) V. 22r When hee 
firmed and rubrickt the Kentishmens gauill kinde of the 
sonne to inherite at fifteene. ^ 170a E. Chamberlayne .S'/. Gt, 
Brit, 1. 1. iii, (1:707) 19 The privileges of gavel-kind belonging 
to this Country [Kent] are threefold: i. The Heirs Male 
sWe all the Lands alike. 2. The Heir is at 15 at full Age 
to sell or alienate. 3. Tho' the Father were convicted of 
Treason.. yet the Son enjoys his Inheritance. 1703 Siat» 
Ireland 2 Annec. 6 § to That all lands • .whereof any papist 
now is or hereafter shall be .seized in fee-simple or fee-tail 
shall be of the nature of gavelkind [i.e. shall descend to all 
his sons equally], 1846 McCulloch Acc. Brit. Empire 
(1854) L 109 All lands in Kent, unless specially exempted by 
an act of the legislature, are held by the tenure of gavelkind ; 
descending, in the event of the father dying intestate, not to 
the elde.st son, but to all sons alike in equal portions ; and, 
if there be no sons, then they divide equally among the 
daughters. 

2 , From tke i6tbc., often used to denote the 
custom of dividing a deceased man's property 
equally among his sons, whether as an incid^at of 
the Kentish tenure or otherwise. 

X531 Elal. on Laws Erig i. x. (1638) 21 There is a custome 
in Kent that is called Gavelkind, that all the brethren 
shall inherit together, as sisters at the Common Law. ySf/ 
Harrison En^nd ii. ix. (1877) “o® Gauellkvid, which is 

all the male children equallie to inherit, and continued to 
this dale in Kent. 1754-61 Hume Hist. Eng. L App. i. 104 
in the Saxon times, land was divided equally among all the 
male children of the deceased, according to the custom of 
Gavelkind. X874 Green Short Hist, v. § 4. 240 The law of 
gavel-kind, .divided the inheritance of the tenantry equally 
among their sons. ^ 

Jig. X627 Donne civil, yi. 26S For God shall impart 
to us all a mysterious Gavei-kind, a mysterious Equality of 
fulness of Glory to us ail. a 1639 T. Carkw Poems Wks. 
(1824) 80 But if thou bind By cine custome, or by GavelL 
kind, In equal shares thy love on all thy race ax66x 
Fulmr Worthies i. (1662) 2 Every County hath a Child’s 
portion, as if God in some sort observed Gavel-kind, in the 
distribution of his fauoui'S. 1838-9 Hallam Hist, Lit. III. 
HI. V. § 7. 230 Their parental love forbids all preference, and 
an impartial law of gavelkind shares their page among all 
the offspring of their brain, i860 Lowell C&nd. in 
Foreigners Pr. Wks. 1890 III. 223 All that is worth having 
in them is the common property of the soul, — an estate in 
gavelkind for all the sons of Adam. 1894 H. ^ Q. 24 Feb. 
146/2 It would be hard to find another family in whom a 
literary taste has descended in gavelkind to such a degree. 

3 . transf. a. A Welsh custom of dividing pro- 
perty, similar to the Kentish practice. 

The Statutum Wodlisf, 12 Edw. I c. 13 recounts that the 
Welsh custom of inheritance differs from the English, ‘ eo 
quod hereditas partibilis est inter heredes masculos ’ ; the 
statute sanctions this custom, but provides that bastard sons 
shallnolongerbe entitled to share with those born in wedlock. 

X54a~3 Act 3^^ 35 Hen. VJtl^ c. 36 That all manoures, 
landes . . and other hereditamentes . . in any of the said Shyres 


of Wales . . be . . holden as English Tenure, .and not to be 
partable among heyres males after the custome of Gavel- 
kinde as heretofore in divers parties of Wales hath been 
used. 1584 PowEL Lloyd's Cambria 21 The diuision of the 
fathers inheritance amongst all the Sonne.s, cornrnonlie 
called Gauel kinde. Gauel Is a Bryti,she tearme, signifieng 
a hold. 1612 D.wies Why Ireland^ etc. 130 King Henrie 
the eight . . among other Welsh Customes, abolished that 
of Gauel-kinde ; whereby the Heyres- Females were vtterlie 
excluded, and the Bastards did inherit, as well as the Legiti- 
mate, which is the very Irish Gauelkinde. 1638 Sir T. 
Herbert Trait. 357 The Annalls of those times .. tell us 
I'faat so soone as Owen . . was dead ; the custome of Gavel- 
kind., became a Subject of implacable hate amongst his 
sonnes. 1863 Cambrian Jinl. 155 His family may have 
fallen by the usinil custom of gavel-kind from its former 
respectalulity. 

b. Irish gavelkind \ a system of tribnl succes- 
sion, by which land, on the decease of its occupant, 
was thrown into the common stock, and the whole 
area redivided among the members of the sept. 

x6xa Davies Why Ireland^ etc. 166 By the Irish Custome 
of Gauellkinde the inferiour Tennanties were partible 
amongst all the Males of the Sept, both Bastards and 
Legittimate. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) III. xviii. 
344 They held their estates by a very different and an ex- 
traordinary tenure, that of Irish gavel-kind. x368 Rogecrs 
P ol. Econ. xiii. 11876) 176 Tanistry and Irish gavelkind, as 
tiie system of electing the worthiest to the headship of the 
clan and re-dividing the estate among all the males of the 
sept on certain occasions were called, were, .formerly recog- 
ni.sed by the English law. 1875 Maine Hist, Inst. vii. 185 
The peculiar Irish custom called Gavelkind. 

4 . attrib. 

iS70y6 Lambarde Peramh. Kent (1826) 491 In this In- 
quisition some lands are denoted to be of Gavelkinde 
nature, which neverthelesse doe yeelde none other but 
money alone. <*1617 Hieron Wks. II. jo We shall find 
popene. .to admit, .as it were a gau el-kind custome, and to 
allow sharers with God in the things wherein He will 
endure no partners. 1624 in Rushw. Hist, Coll. ( 1659) L 150 
An Act for altering of Gavel-kind-Lands. a 1626 Bacon Max. 

S Uses Com. Lain (1636) 40 The custome of Kent is, that 
avelkind land is not forfeitable nor escheatable for felony. 
170X C. WoLLEY yrnl. H. York (i860) 57 Henry .. who 
aljolislied and repealed the Gavelkind custom whereby the 
Lands of the Father were equally divided among all the 
Sons. 1766 Blackstonb Comm. 11, vL 85 The gavelkind 
tenures holden of the fee of Canterbury, 1S17 W. Selwyn 
Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) II. 717 Declaration wa.s for a 
moiety of land of gavelkind tenure, in Kent. 

Hence Q-avelkiader, one who holds lands in 
gavelkind. rare~~^. 

1570-6 Lambarde Peramh, Kent (1826) 491 The very 
Custoraall of Gavelkinde it selfe usetb never a vvoord of 
Socage tenure, but of Gavelkynders. 

Gaveller (gsewebi). Forms: 3-4 gaveler, 
gouler, 4 gavelere, 5 govelere, gowlare, 8-9 
gaveller. [f. G-a,vel + -brI.] 
f 1 . A usurer. Obs. 

c 1200 Vices 4 Virtues (i888) 77 Full3ewjss hie bieS idemd 
for gouleres, and al swulch lean hie sculen Sarof habbeu ahse 
gauelere.9, ?>at is, belle pine. £■1275 XI Pains Hell 130 in 
O. E, Misc. 150 Such is heore pyne Vor heo weren gaue- 
lers her. a 1300 E. E. Psalter cdvL\. 11 [cix. lo] (Horstm.) 
Ransake mote gaueler [L. /eneraior\ his aghte. 1340 Ayenb. 
35 pise byeh ^aueleres kueade and uoule. CX440 JacoPs 
Well (E. £. T. S.) 124 A gouelere doth a3ens pe old lawe. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 206 Goivlare^ or vserere, usurarins. 

2 . Mining. In the Forest of Dean : An officer of 
the Crown who grants ^ gales ’ to the miners. 

0x692 Parsons in NichoIIs Forest Dean (1858) 56 The 
head Gavilea* of the Forest. 170a Land. No- 3810/5 
We Your Majesties Gaveller, and Miners of the Forest of 
Deane in the County of Glocester. 1824 Mander Derbysk. 
MinePs Gloss.^ Gavelor or Gaverler or Gajler , , an officer 
among the Miners, in the Forest of Dean. 1884 Law Times 
31 May 78/2 A freeminer made an application to the gaveller 
for a grant to him of one of the two gales, _ on the ground 
that M. had forfeited them . . by non-working. 1885 Pall 
Mall G. 26 June 3/2 A * gaveller ’ has been appealed to. . He 
is an officer whose functions arise out of the Royal forest. 

3 . Hist. One who pays * gavel ' for land rented. 
186a E. W. Robertson Scotl.y etc. II- 270 Except in the 
case of the Gavellers of East Kent, military tenure seems 
to have prevailed with hardly any exception. 187a — Hist. 
Ess. Introd. 54 He made them.. Gavellers. 

t Cra*veUing, vbl. sb. Obs. rare. [f. Gavel v.i- 
-h-lNGL] Usury. 

c 1250 Kent. Semt. in O. E. Misc. 31 Si lepre betokned 
po grete sennen pet biedh diadliche, ase so is lecherie, 
spusbreche, gauelinge. 1340 Ayenb, 34 Of pe rote of auarice 
guopout manye sm^e roten. - pet bye_p wel greate dyadliche 
zennes. .pe uerste is gauelinge, 

<7avelock (gsewel^). Obs. exc. Hisl, and dial. 
Forms: i gafeluc, gaveluc, 2-4 gaveloc, 4-6 
gavelok (gaw-), 5 gavilok, gavylok, 6 gaiflok, 
6-7 gavelocfce, 9 gavToc(k), gowelock, dial. 
geaveloek (-lick), 4, 7^ gavelock. [OE. gafeluc 
str. masc, has the form of a regular dim. of gcfel^ 
geafel fork (see Gable sb.') ; the senses, however, 
are somewhat difficult to account for on this view 
of the etymology: evidence is lacking for the 
supposition that the word originally meant a 
forked or barbed arrow (cf. Fobk sb. 9) and a 
forked crowbar. 

Words of closely similar form and meaning are ON. 
^Jiaky, gaflok neut, javelin (perh. adopted from Eng.i, 
Welsh gaflach (said to mean * b^ded arrow ’), Irish gabhla 
lance, ONF. gavelot (x2th c.), gaverlot, gavrelotf gar lot 
(= Central Y.jceveloi^ It. giaiaelottd) javelin, whence MDu. 
gaveloty gaverlootf M.H.G, gabilbt ; see also Gaff sb.^ The 


relation between tbe words is uncertain. Thurneysen, 
followed by most recent etymologists, regards the Romanic 
word as of Celtic origin; the OE. word may possibly be 
adopted from the OF. (.though recorded earlier) or from its 
source,] 

1 . A Spear for throwing ; a dart, javelin. 
cxooo Mlfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 143/6 I/astiliag 
gafelucas. c:xo5o in Napier O. E. Giosj:es 1 . 423S Cata- 
pultas^ gauelucas. 1183 Jocelin de Brakelonda (Camden) 
35 Baculum meum excussi ad modum teli quod vocatnr 
gaveloc. <2x259 Matth. Paris an. 1256 (Rolls) V. 550 
Frisones igitur .. ipsuin Willelmum cum jaculis, quae vul- 
cariter gavelocos appellant, quorum maxime notidam 
habent et usum .. hostiliter insequetantur. a 1300 E. E. 
Psalter liv. 22 [Iv. 21] (Horstm.) Nesdied als oyle his .saghs 
bene, And ] ai ere gaueioke.s \\^,jt\cttld\ pam bitwene. c 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 297 pe Waleis partie had vmbilaid 
pe brigge. With gauelokes and (lartes suiik ore was non 
sene, c 1400 Sowdqne Bab. 1426 Thai hurte him foule and 
slough his hors With gauylokes and wyth dartis. C1450 
Merlin 300 , 1 saugh hem launche at hym knyves and gave- 
lokkes and dartes. a x6i<q, Merlin 2138 in Fumiv. 

Folio I. 489 [lie] bare a gauelocke in his hand. 18x7 J. F. 
Pennie Royal Minsir. v. 390 Two hundred spearmen, bear- 
ing each His gav’loc crown'd with a stern warrior’s head. > 
■f 2 . An artificial spur for a fighting cock. Obs, 
(Cf. Gablock I, Gaff 3 a, Gaffleb, Gafflit.) 

1698 Fryer^ Acc. E. India ^ P. 175 Cocks as big as 
Turkies; which they Arm with I^azors tied flat under the 
Claws, and faulched I’wo Inches, instead of Gavelocks, 

S. An iron crowbar or lever. iCf. Gai^lcok 2.) 
1497 ia Ld. Treas. Acc. Scotl. (1877) I. 349 Item, gifiin for 
xiij stane of irne, to mak grath to Mens new cradill, and 
gavilokkis to ga with hir. 1558 Lane. Wills HI, 80, viij. 
mylne pycke ij axes one gavelocke cf iron. <ri63a in 
Brand liist. Newcctstle (1789 1 . 370 One iron gavelock, 
and one swea tree with two rolles for taking and laying 
down lairstones. 1681 H. More Exp. Dan. i. 6 Ihou 
sawest moreover a Stone cut out without hands, no man 
with Axe or Gavelock dissevering it. 1S04 R. Anderson 
Cumber Id. Ball.., Teff Job ii, Nin leyke thee cud fling 
th e geavelick. 1839 U re Did. A ris 758 'J’he greater part of 
the matters contained in the [lead] furnace is drawn over 
on the work-stone, by means of a large rake called a 
gowelock. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Geaveloek, a 
large iron crowbar for raising .stone. 18S0 Antiquary Apt. 
187 On trying the ground on the north side of the fence 
with a gavelock, they came on the cover of a cist. 

+ Ga’Velot. Obs. rare. [a. OF. gavelot ^ F, 
javelot : see prec.] A javelin or casting-spear. 

14. . Voc. in Wr.-Wtilcker 596 '23 Missile, a shafte and a 
shetel and a gauelot. 1674 Blount Clossogr. (ed. 4'- [Wrongly 
explained as ‘a wai-like Engine to .*!,hoot stones or darts; a 
great sling So 1726 in Kersey]. 

Ga‘T6Xick. local(^Cor%walt). TheRedGuinaid. 
XS46 Couch in Zoologist IV. 1402. (In recent Diets.) 
Gaidai (g^**vial). Zool. Also in more correct 
forms, gar(xh)iaX, gharrial, gliuryal. [a. F. 
gavial (recorded 1789) corruptly ad. Hindustani 

^I^!^gkariydll\ A saurian inhabiting the Ganges^ 

distinguished by its elongated muzzle fiom the 
American alligator and the African crocodile. 

1825 Hamilton Handbk., Gavial. 1^0 Lyell Princ. 
Geol. I. 243 The Gan^etic crocodile, or Gavial (in correct 
orthography, Garial) is confined to the fresh water. 1835 
IBurnes Trav. Bokhara (ed. 2) I. 1x5 The large alligator is 
unknown here; but the long-nosed animal called ‘gnuryal’ 
abound.s. X850 H. Miller Fooipr. xv. (1874 284 

There are fierce contests in their native jungles, on the 
banks of the Ganges, between the gavial and the tiger. 
x8S4 Owen Skel. Teeth in Circ. Sc., Org. Nai. I. 9S/1 
7'he Gangetic crocodile, called ‘garrhial ’ by tbe Hindoos. 
X864 — Led. Power of God 40 Gharrials are confined to 
India ; alligators are limited to America. 

Hence Ga'vialid, a crocodile belonging to the 
same family as the gavial. 

1889 in Century Diet. 

Gavotte (gavp-t). Also7-8gaTote,8-9 gavofc(t, 
fa. ¥, gavotte (in CoXgv. gavote), ad. mod. Pr. 
gavotOj dance of the Gavots, a name given in Pro- 
vence to the natives of the Alps.] a. A kind of 
dance, resembling the minuet, but requiring a more 
lively movement, b. The music used to accompany 
this dance ; a piece of music in coinmon time, 
modeiately quick, and consisting of two parts, 
each of which is rejseated ; frequently forming one 
of the movements of the Suite. 

1696 tr. Du Monfs Voy. Levant 284 Tbe Greek Dances 
are. .a sort of Country Dance - . and . . a kind of Gavote or 
Branle, in which the Men and W’omen are mingl’d. 1727 
Pop]i^etc. Martin. Sciiblerus xii, (1741)46 With the several 
modifications of this tune-playing quality in playing of 
Preludes, Sarabands, J igs, and Gavotts, 1776 Sir J. Haw- 
kins Hist. Mus, IV. III. i. 389 I'he Gavot .. is hardly to 
be traced further backwards than . . about the year 1670. 
1876 OuiDA Winter City iii. 6§, I am certain he went to 
sleep one night after a gavotte with Montespan, and has just 
awakened. 1879 Grove's Did. Music I. 586/1 The gavotte 
should always begin on the third beat of the bar, each jiart 
finishing, therefore, with a half-bar. 

attrib. 1774 Burney Hist. Mus. (1789) I. vL 82 It must 
not be imagined that in our simple airs of the gavot and 
minuet kind we have no musical rhythm. 

Hence Cravotte v., to dance a gavotte. rare^K 
18x9 H. Busk Vestriad iii. 62 In rusty gown gavotting at 
a ball. 

Gaw (gg), Sc. [Of uncertain origin : perh, 
identical with gaw Sc. form of Gall sb.'^ ; but the 
sense is not easy to account for on this supposi- 
tion,] (See quots. 1793 and 1812.) Also attrib. 
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in gaw-out (wlience -cutim^y -fur {^fitrrow)*, 
see qiiots. 

1793 Sir J. Sinclair Stcci, Acc, ScoiL IX. 352_w/'<r, Gaw is 
that slit or opening made by a plough or spade in the side of 
a pond, loch, or stagnated water, bywhichit is drained off, 
1805 R. Somerville A^r. Surv. E. Loth, T72 As soon as a 
field is sown and harrowed, the gaw-furs, as they are pro- 
vincially called, are neatly and perfectly cleaned with the 
spade and shovel. iSia J. Wilson Agrk. Ren/rewsh. 130 
Open drains, called sloped gaws. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. of 
Farm 1 . § 779 In every variety of soil ploughed . .for winter, 
care should be taken to have plenty of channels or gaws or 
grips, as they are usually termed, so as the surfece water 
may find them at every point by which to escape.. The 
precaution of gaw-cutting should never be neglected. Ibid, 
§ 854 The gaw-cuts, small channels cut with the spade, are 
carefully made through every natural hollow of the ground. 
xWi Ske0eid Gloss,^ Gaw cut. 
t ? Short for Gewgaw. 

f iSaa T', Mitchell Aristo^k.y Wasfis n. ii, Like this, with 
‘ his hair Curling tier above tier, With his gauds and his 
gaws Do despite to the laws. ; , , ■ . 

It. tGaw, Oh. Forms : 5 gawen, gowen, 5 
gou, 6 gawe. [cf. ON. R-d to heed.] intr. To 
gape, stare; to look intently. 

cizooOrmin 12233 And dob itt hoarded money] te nan 
o|?err god Butan Jjatt tatt tu gowesst pwronne )m J?u gast 
teerto. c *300 Seyn Julimt 125 Ne make bou namo men 

f awen on me ! £1420 Aniurs ofArtk. x, fIreL MS.) The 
ryddus in the boes, That of {omer texts on] the gost gous 
\ rhornton MS. gewes, riming with bewes, clewes; Douce 
MS. glowes] Thay scryken, 1566 D^aux Jforace’s Sat. 1. i. 
Aj b, Who gapes, who gawes, who pores, who pries, who 
proggs his mate but he ? xSc^as Jamieson s.y., To gawe y 
to go ab 'Ut staring in a stupid manner, Twiotd, 
draw, Sc. var. Gam* zt.l 

Gawfaardyne, -berdyne, obs. ff. Gaberdine. 
+ Gaw*berd, Oh. Also -bert, -barte. [Of 
obscure origin ; the first element is perh. = OE. 
gealg- gallows, as in GALLOw(s-BAbK, The word 
seems to have been confused inextricably with 
CoBBABD.] (See quot 1847-78.) 

X483 Cntk. Angl. TS1/2 A Gawbert, jpefurgium. 1520 
Lane. Wills I L to All my iron broebes gawbarte. X59X 
Garrard Art Warre 14 Or that for rost meat he makes a 
spit, wodden Gawberds [etc.]. 1847-78 Halliwsll, Gau- 
bertsy iron racks for chimneys. 

Gaweie, -cy, vars. Gawst a. 

Gawd, Gawd- : see Gaud, Gaud-. 

Gawelok, obs. form of Gavelock. 

Gawf (gff), sk Sc. Forms ; 6 gawf(e, gaufa, 
7 gaff. [Onomatopoeic.] A loud noisy laugh ; 
only in phrase to pv& a gawf. Also gawf \pf) 
laughter. 
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will I go *. IHd. 404 .Sche first smyleit, and efier gaif ane 

B iwf lauchter. 167B Sinclair d»*<z/4ri«V Invis. World BZ The 
evil gave a great gaff of laughter, 

Gawf Cggf), Sc. Also gaff, gauf. [Con- 
nected with pr;*c.] zu/r. To laugh noisily. 
xyxg Ramsay Ep. to Hamilton m. 77 Gaffin they wi’ sides 
sair [etc.], vjax — Elegy on Paiie Bimie a The famous 
fidler of Kinghorn, Who gart the lieges gawff and girn ay. 

Gawge, Gawg- : see Gauge, Gaug-. 

Gawin, Sc. f. Gain^^.^ Oh. 
t Gaw’isli, a. Oh. [? Gaw v. + -ish. In all 
the examples, conceivably a misprint for gawrish, 
garish ; but the occurrence of Gaw 7 K in Drant 
confirms the reading in the fi:rst quot.] Staring, 
gaping ; showy, gaudy. 

Drant Horace's Ep, tl i Gvji, A gawishe sort gredie 
to ]^ase Not gredie to be tawght, x^ J. Sanford tr. 
Epictetus II a. What is our life? a gawish game, a sweete 
delighting play.^ 1589 L. Wricht Displ, Dnfie 41 Your 
attyre.. not gawish, but godly: as beseemeth Christianitie, 
1603 H. Crosse Vertues Commw. (1878) 74 The minde is 
set vpon fashions, fangles, and gawish cloathe.s, new one, 
and then another. 1616 T. Adams Diseases of Soul xvii. 65 
A gawish Traueller that came to Sparta, who standing in the 
presence of Lacon a long time vpon one leg, that he might be 
obserued & admired, cryed at the last, ‘O Lacon, thou * [etc.]. 

Gawk (gpJv), sb. [perh. f. next ; but see Gawk 
V.] An awkward person ; a fool ; a simpleton, 
Johnson, followed by later lexicographers, confounds this 
with Gown, cuckoo, simpleton. 

1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. I. 299 They [hts sons] 
proved * such gawks " that they were unable to learn. 1830 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett. (1883) IL 114 That barenecked booing 
gawk Stewart. 1894 Hall Caine Manxman 10 The girl 
was by common judgment and report a gawk. 

Gawk d. Also gauk. [Of difficult 

etymology ; app. a contraction of a disyllabic word 
which appears in many north-Eng. dialects as 

f iuUck^y galloc-y gatelisk’' {handy handed) % see 
ay N. C. PFords xb 74-91 (E. D, S.), Thoresby 
Zel. to Ray 1703 (E. D.S.), and the Whitby and 
Mid- Yorks, glossaries. 

The natuml assumption that the ■word represents an adop- 
tion of a prehistoric form of F. gauche has grave difficulties : 
it is not certain that the etymon of the Fr. word had an I at 
all (See Hatz.-Darm., where it is assumed that the word has 
lost a nasal) ; and even on the common view that gauche 
represents an OI..OW Frankish ^walhi, it would be expected 
that an Eng. adoption old enough to retain the / would 
have w as the initial.! 

licft. Also in Comb.y as gawkdianded. 

X703 Thokes»y to Ray (E.D.S,) Gawk handy Gallack 


handy [the] left hand. 1855 Robinson Whitby GUss.y 
Gauk-handedy left-handed. 1876 Mid-Yorksk. Gloss,, 
Gatvk-hand, the left hand. 

Gawk (ii§k), V. dial, CLS. Also gauk. [perh. 
f. the sb. ; possibly, on the other hand, an iterative 
f* Gaw V. (with suffix as in tal-h, wahk, lur-U), in 
which case it may be the source of the sb.] intr. 
To stare or gape stupidly. 

1785 M. Cutler in Lifcy yrnls. ^ Corr. (1888) IL 227 We 
do little else than sit in the chimney-corner, repeating 
over the same dull stories, or gawking at one another with 
.sorry grimace. 1862 Mrs. ^xoronA'An M orgesons xiii, 11889) 
68 The whole table stared as we seated ourselves . . * How 
they gawk at you whispered Temperance, a 1866 Keble 
in Sir J. Coleridge Mem. K. (iSfigi in Making one ashamed 
of going gawking as one is wont to do about the world. 
xBiigLomdale Gloss. y Gauky to stare vacantly. 1S83 Harper's 
Mag. Sept. 528/1 iM like t' know what you'd say if I went 
down thar and gawked around like you do up yere. 1890 
Gloucestersh. Gloss., Gawk, to loiter and gape about. 

Hence Gawking ppl a. 

1893 Stevenson St L, Osbourne Wrecker (ed. 2) 237 ITn- 
mindful of the gawking creatures that struggled and died 
among their feet, 

GawHsk (gp’kij), a. [f. Gawk sb. + -ish.] 
Like a * gawk % awkward, clownish. 

1876 White Cross <$• Dosne of Pearls xlyiii. 312 Some of 
the young women in the.se parts were quaint, gawkish, and 
from very shyness, awkward. 

Gawky d. and sb. [f. Gawk sb. (? or v.) 

+ -Yl.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of persons : Awkward and stupid ; ungainly. 

1759 J. Townley High Life below Stairs 1. i, Under the 

Form of a gawky Country Boy I will be an Eye-witness of 
my Servants Behaviour. 1786 Burns Ep, to M'Adam ii, 
Now deil-ma-care about their jaw, l‘he senseless, gawky 
million, 1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) 
XL Sigh 15 A stupid gawky boy of about 14. i86o Thack- 
eray Lovel ii, I should like to know who that great tall 
gawky . , girl in the passage is. 1863 Miss Bradi>on Lady 
Audley iii. Her cousin looked round in gawky embarrass- 
ment. 

2. transf. of things. 

i8ax Galt Ayrsh. Legatees x. 288 A.s for the town of 
Brighton, it "s what I would call a gawky piece of London. 
1833 L. MximSirR. Esher (1850) 133 Never heard i in 
my life such an infernal noise as our great gawky ship 
made. 3843 Ld. Shaftesb. in Life xi. (1887) 263 The little 
church, .choked with high gawky boxes that they call pews. 

B. sb. An awkward, foolish person; a lout, 
a simpleton. 

1724 Ramsay Tea-f. Misc. (1733) ^L What signifie.s 
how pawky, Or gentle-born ye be,— hot youth In love your 
but a gawky. 1763 Lo^td. Chron. XI, 263/2 Some wear 
their hats .. pointed into the air; those are the Gawkies. 
a 1764 Lloyd Fam, Ep. to Emend §5 The great gawky 
Admiration, Parent of stupid Imitation. 1777 Sheridan 
Sch. Scand. iL ii, She Is. .an awkward gawky, *863 Mrs. 
C. Clarke Shake. Char. ii. 58 Audrey is the most perfect 
specimen of a wondering she-gawky. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. 
Der. VI. xlviii, Nothing makes a woman more of a gawky 
than . . showing tempers in public. 

Flence Ga*wil2iood, the condition, state, or 
period of being a ‘gawky*; Ga’wldjiess, the 
quality of being gawky. 

1873 F. W. Robinson Bri<^ of Glass IL n, xxH. 285 It 
was like the Fanny Redbridge whom he had teased and 
jested with in her girlhood and gawkyhood. 1873 Miss 
Broughton Nancy 1 II, ii. 32 The crude gawkiness of the 
raw girl he has drifted into mar^ng. 1889 Barrie PVindow 
in Thrums xiv. 127 The minister s wife smiling good- 
humouredly at country gawkiness. 

tGawl, V. Obs. rar&^. [? echoic; cf. Gowm] 
irans. ? To bawl out. 

1593 Greene Dtspui, 25 He., could gawll out many 
quaint and ribadrous ligges and songs. 

Gawl, obs. form of Gali/ $k and 
Gawlin (gpdin). Sc. 7 Oh. [Of obscure origin ; 
Jamieson suggests goose.] (See quot.) 

1703 M. Martin West. Isl. 71 The Gawiin is a Fowl less 
than a Duck ; it is reckon'd a true Prognosticator of fair 
weather, for when it sings, fair.. weigher always follows. 

Gawling, var. Gaubik. 

Gawm* Gawm(b)less; see Gaum, -less. 
Gawn (g$n), Obs. exa dial. Also 7 gawne. 
See also Goan, [contraction for Gallon.] 

1 » A gallon. 

1565 in T- Sharp Diss, Cop, Mysi. (1825) 50 It” payd for 
ii j gawnes of ale in the pagiand. i6k^ C. Butler Fem. Mon. 
ill. <1623= E iv, The abating of one inch in each dimension, 
abateth a gawne in the content. xbgx WooD Ath. Oxon. 
II. 379 His fare was course, his drink of a penny a gawn 
or gallon. 1886 Ckesk. Gloss., Gmmy a gallon. 

2 . (Seeqnots.) 

1688 R. Holme Armoury in* 320/2 A Gawn .. is a Vessel 
made after the form of a P'iggen,but it hath a long handle or 
neck thereby to reach to thehottom of deep Brewing Vessels 
to fetch out the Liquor. 1:841 Hartshornk Salop. Ant^p. 
Gloss.* Gawn, a small bucket chiefly used in brewing. 
*88x Lekestersh. GUss., Cornn, a milking ladei any ves- 
sel for lading out a liquid. *890 SetD-CaiaL SuMeld 
Hmm near Derfy. Two milk gawas. 1894 S. B. Wore. 
Gloss,, Gawn, a tub holding about a gallon, and usually 
having an Lindle projecting upwards on one side, 

Gawiicel>,j, var, Gansil. Oh. 

Gawne, var. Gain Oh. 
t Gawne, zt. Obs.'^^ ^ iate spelling of 

gmu Gank V. 

*6^3 B. Goooe EghgSy etc. fArbs,) 84, I take not I as 
some do take, To gape and gawne for Honours bye. 


Gawney (gg’ui). dial or colloq. See also 
Gone i'. [? Connected with G ane {gone, gawn) v.] 
A simpleton. 

1843 Akerman Wiltsh. Gloss., Gawney, a simpleton. 
— Wiltsh. Tales 83 Leave m’ Money’ great gawney ! 18^ 
Jefferies Cr. Feme F. 257 A hand-barrow, then— you 
gawnies I 

Gawp : see Gaup. 

Gawpy : see Gaupy s.v. Gaupus. 

Gawre,ii, var. Gauee. 

Gaws©, var. Gauze. 

Gawsy a. Sc. and north, dial. Forms ; 
8 gaweie, 8-9 gaucie, -cy, 9 gausie, -sy, gawey, 
-sey, -sie, 8- gawsy. [Of unknown origin.] Of 
persons : Well-dressed and jolly-looking. Of 
things : Large and handsome. 

1730 Ramsay EdmbPs Salut. to Ld. Carnarvon iii, But 
since I have been fortune’s sport, I look nae hauf sae 
gavvsy. 411774 Feegus.son Poems (18x4) IL 44 Pacing wi’ 
a gawsy air in gude Braid Claith. 1785 Burns Holy Fair 
XXIV, In comes a gaucie, gash Guidwife. 1786 — 7'wa 
Dogs 35 His gaweie tail, wi' upward curl. Hung owre 
his hurdles wi' a swirl, a 1810 Tannahill Poems, Rob 
Rorysods Bonnet (1846) 116 A braw gaweier bonnet there 
never was .seen. 1818 Scott Hri. Midi, xvi, Gawsie and 
grand he lookit, like ony queen in the land. Ibid, xxviti, 
Whilk is a dribble in comjjarison of our gawsie Scots pint. 
1830 Galt Lawrie 7 *. 1. li. (184^) 4 A decent, gausy, con- 
versible carlin. 1888 Glasgow Even. Times 9 Aug. 2/5 Not 
so^ long ago it was quite orthodox to have a Hg gaucie 
midden in front of or near the house doors in Glasgow. 
1894 Crockett Raiders 393 He cam’ steppin’ sae gawsy 
across the dry stanes at Sandy’s Ford. 

Gay (g^O? ^dv., and sb. i‘'orms : 4-6 gai(e, 

4-7 gaye, (9 Sc. gai©), 4- gay. [a. F. gai (re- 
corded from 1 2th c.) «■ Pr. gai, guai { 7 jai ), OSp. 
gayo, Pg. gnio. It. mjo. 

T’he ulterior etymology is disputed : the view of Diez, 
that the word is a. OHG. gdhi swift, headlong ^mod.Ger, 
jdhe), is now generally abandoned. An etymon more satis- 
factory both with regard to sense and phonology is OHG. 

I pretty (MHG. w^ke, mod. dial, wah)', but some 
schoiars doubt whether the Rom. forms can represent 
a Ger. word with medial h. The sense * slack, not closely 
fitting which exists in all the Rom. langs. (though not 
recorded very early in any of them) may po^ibly be of ety- 
mological significance.] 

jflu adj. 1 . Of persons, their attributes and 
actions: Full of or disposed to joy and mirth; 
manifesting or characterized by joyous mirth; 
light-hearted, exuberantly cheerful, sportive, merry. 

a 1:3x0 in Wright Lyric P. xvi. 52 Heo is .. Graciouse, 
stout, ant Gay, Gentil, jolyf so the jay, c 1386 Chaucer 
Miller's T. 153 I’his Absolon, that lolif was and gay, 
Gqoth with a sencer on the haliday. c X440 York. Mysi. 
xxix. 291 Boy, be not agaste if we seme gaye. 1^x4 
Barclay Cyt. k- Upiondysltm, (Percy Soc.) p. Iii, Making 
the tapster come gay and feate, xyod Stanhope Parapkr, 
HI, 367 That gay insulting Man was particularly careful 
to distinguish himself from his poor dejected Companion, 
X784 CowpER 'Task 1, 493 Whom call we gay ? The lark 
is gay. x79S-i8x4 Worosw. Exettrs. m. 507 The choir 
Of gay companions. x8xa J. Wii^on Isle of Palms i. 58 
Smiles wander o'er thy placid face As if thy dreams were 
gay, X843 LYrroN Last Bar. i. i, Edward was the hand- 
somest, the gayest, and the bravest prince in Christendom. 
1849 Macaltj<.y Hist, Eng. iv. 1 . 431 He made an effort to 
converse with them in his usual gay style. x88o Ouida 
Moths IL 123 , 1 knew he was gay and careless. 

transf. 1730-46 'Phomson Autumn 705 Quick As is the 
wit it gives, the gay champagne. 

absol. 17x3 Pore Ep. to Miss Bhuni x6 And the gay 
mournM, who never mourn'd before, 1789 W. Buchan 
Dom. Med. {1790) 89 T'hat greatest of human blessings 
[sleep], .visits the happy, the cheerful, and the gay. iSax 
Craig Led. Drawing viii. 440 To the youthful and gay, 
I would recommend these studies most particularly. 

b. Of a horse : Lively, prancing. [So in Fr.] 

x8a:6 Disraeli Vm. Grey vr. it, As spruce a cavalier as 
ever pricked gay steed on the pliant grass. 

c. With implied sense of depreciation: Airy, 
off-hand. 

1779-81 Johnson L, P., Pope'Wes. IV. 21 Fenton.. made 
him a gay offer of five pounds. Ibid. 99 Gay indifference. 

fd. In poetry: Applied to women, as a con- 
ventional epithet of praise. Obs. (Cf. Free a. 5.) 

CX3S0I WiiL Palerm 816 Whan )be gaye gerles . were in- 
to be gardin come, Faire fioures pei founde . of fe!e manor 
hewes. Chaucer MillePs 7\ 583 Some gaygerl.. 

Hath brogne yow tluis vpon the viritoot. 1599 Shaks. 
Pass, Piigr, 225 The learned man hath got the lady gay. 
a i8oa Prmce Robert in Child Ballads iv. 284 Prince Robert 
has wedded a gay kdye, He has wedded her with a ring. 

e. 7 he gay science : a rendering of gai saber, the 
Provencal name for the art of poetry. 

18x3 W. Taylor in Monthly Rm. LXX. 455 So little of 
an heroic or tragic cast had their effusions, that they termed 
poetry the gay science, x%5 Milman Lat. Chr. Not 
forbiwinf himself those amorous indulgences which were 
the reward of chivalrous valour, and of the *gay science *. 

2 . Addicted to social pleasures and dissipations. 
Often euphemistically : Of loose or immoral life. 

1637 Shirley Lady 0/ Pleasure v. K ib, Lord. YouMe not 
be angry, Madam. Cel N or rude, though gay men have a privi- 
ledge. xtooT. Brown tr. FresnfsAmusem. Ser. 4rGem. 
X30 Every Dunce of a Quack, is call’d a Physician. .Evety 
Gay thing, a Chevalier* 1703 Rowe Fair Emit. v. i, Is this 
that Haughty, Gallant, Gay Lothario t 1734 Adventurer 
No, 124 f 7 The old gentleman, whose character I cannot 
better express than in the fashionable phrase which has been 
coatrived to palliate falKs principles and dissolute manners 
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GAYNESS. 


bad been a gay man» and was well acquainted with the town. 
1791 BurkkZ.*?/. ta Member Nat. A$iemblyNl\i%. VI. 36 The 
brilliant part of men of wit and pleasure, of gay, young, mili- 
tary sparks. 1798 Ferriar Sterm ii. 40 The dis- 

solute conduct of the gay circles in France is not of modem 
date. 1809 Malkin QV Bl. vn. i. III. lo, I. .posted myself 
on the high road, where the gay deceiver was sure to be 
intercepted. 1847 H. Rogers I. v, 214 For some years 
he lived a cheerful, and even gay, though never a dissipated 
life, in Paris. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 103 The 
place was merely a gay suburb of the capital. 1851 May- 
HEW Land, Labour I. 38a The principal of the firm was 
what is termed ‘ gay ’. He was particularly fond of attend- 
ing public entertainments. He sorted a little as well, and 
delighted in horse-racin|:. sSgi E. Peacock N. Brendon 
I. 302 This elder NarcLssa had led a gay and wild life 
while beauty lasted. 1897 J. Hutchinson ArcMnes Surg. 
VIII. 224 My patient was a married man, who admitted 
having been vesy gay in early life. 

absoL 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. I. 196 On the vices 
of the young and gay he looked with . , aversion. 

b. Hence, in slang use, of a woman ; Leading an 
immoral life, living by prostitution. 

182s C, M. Westmacott Eng. Spy II. 22 Two sisters-— 
both gay. 1857 J. E. Night Side Lond, 40 The 

gay women, as they are termed, are worse off than American 
slaves. 18^ Sund. Times 19 July 5/1 As soon as ever a 
woman has ostensibly lost her reputation, we, with a grim 
inappositeness, call her *gay'. 1883/2^7/// <5* Line. Times 
26 Dec. 8/4 She was leading a gay life. 

3. Bright or lively-looking, esp. in colour ; bril- 
liant, showy. 

13.. JC. Atis. 3204 Gret pruyde and gay gere. *3.. E. 
E. Adit. P. A, 260 In his .gardyn gracios gaye. ^1386 
Chaucer Prol. iii, Vpon his arm^ he baar a gay bracer. 
CI420 Sir Amadace (Camden) Ivi, He come in als gay 
gere, Ry5te as he an angelle were. 1463 Bury Wills 
(Camden) 41 My best gay cuppe pf erth -. 1508 Dunbar 
Tua mariit Wemen 365 He grathit me in a gay silk, et 
gudly arrayis. 1539 Will of Aslyn (Somerset Ho.', My 
gaye potte of glasse. 1573 G. Harvey Letier-bk. (Camden) 

6 His oun g;u gallant gaskins do and wil descri it suffi- 
ciently. 1638 F. Junius Paint. ^ Ancients 285 Too much 
cheerefulnesse of gay and flourishing colours. 1650 Bul- 
WER Anthropomet. 260 The Drama’s, who delight in such 
Gay-babies, Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to P*cess 

of Wales X Apr., The perpetual spring, .makes everything 
gay and flourishing. 1797 Mrs. Radcltffe Italian i, In 
every gay carriage that passed, he hoped to see the object 
of his constant thought 1834 Lytton Pompeii i. ii, They 
were now in that quarter which was filled with the gayest 
shops. 1860 PiESSB ZetA Chem. Wonders {jZ6g) 131 The 
Collinsia verna, a gay, dark purple flower. 1870 E. Peacock 
Ealf Skirl. III. 233 Their costumes were gay with ribbons. 

absol. 1842 Miall in Nonconf. II. x 7’he civil magistrate, 
dressed in his gayest, approached the altar. 

4. Finely or showily dressed. Now rare. 

<7x381 Chaucer Pari. Foules 234 Wommen y-nowe, of 

whiche somme ther were Faire of hem-self, and somme of 
hem were gay. 1387 Xrevisa //y'fnV/i (Rolls) IV. 241 Cleo- 
patra made here gay. c 1475 RaufCoil^ear 484 Pie is the 
gayest in geir, that euer on ground glaid. 1509 Barclay 
Skyp of Polys (1570) 27 Women .. sell their .soules and 
bodyes to go gay. 1604 Shaks. 0 th. n. i. 151 She that . . 
Neuer lackt Gold, and yet went neuer gay. i8ox Strutt 
Sports <?(• Past, i. L 7 The king was desirous of knowing the 
name of this gay gentleman. 1812 J, Wilson Isle of Palms 
III. 600 Vaunt not, gay bird ! thy gorgeous plume. 1859 
Tennyson Enid 284 The armourer.. seeing one so gay in 
purple silks. 

5. In immaterial sense: Brilliant, attractive, 
charming, f Formerly also of reasonings, etc.: 
Specious, plausible. 

1529 More Dyaloge iii. Wks. 243/2 Those reasons semed 
..gay and glorious at the fimt sight. 1548 Hall 
Hen. Vf 1 13 Thei with money, and gay promises, fir.st cor- 
rupted a Miller. 1362 Cooper A nsw. A pol. Priv. Masse 
57 b,You will seeme with your gay gloses to glorifie the bloud 
of Christe. X634 Milton Conms 790 Enjoy your dear wit, 
and gay rhetoric. 1638 Chillingw. Relig. Proi, i. vi- § 5. 
327, 1 would fain know what gay probabilities you could 
devise to disswade him from this Resolution. 1709 Pope 
Ess. Crii. 392 Let not each gay turn thy rapture move. 
i779~8x Johnson X. P., Pope Wks. IV. 17 AH the gay 
varieties of diction were ready at his hand, 
t 6. Brilliantly good ; excellent, fine, Obs. 
c X470 Henry Wallace ix. 54 A gud gay wynd out off the 
rychtart com. 1333 Bellenden Xfay/ n. vit (1822) 127 Becaus 
vertew wes honorit in this wise, it gaif occasioun to wemen to 
do gay vassalege. 1540 Hyrde tr. Fives' Instr. Chr, Worn. 
(1592) Nv, But looke in the same booke, how goodly aiM gay 
is the prais of a good woman. 1330 Latimer Last Serm. 
bef. Edw, F/(is 62.' X25 The concord of brethren, & agreeing 
of brethren is a gay thing. 1563 T. Wilson LogUte 15 b. 
People, which haue moche dispmised all temporall lawes. . 
thinkyng it mete that all common weales, should onely haue 
the Go.spell, and none other lawe at all.^ This male seme 
to some, a gaie saiyng where as in deede, it is bothe foollshe, 
and wicked. 1373 Tusser Hush, xxxv. (1878) 80 The 
labour is little, the profit is gay. ^ 1577 Harrison England 
Ded. (1877) 1. p. cix, And thus with hope of good although 
no gaie successe. X593 Tell- TrotEs N. Y, Gift 38 It is a 
gay thing to come to dignity. 

Fb. ironically. Obs. 

xsBx J. Bell H addon's A nsw. Osor. iib, O gay payre of 
Byshopjs, which are so intangled in two examples onely, 
that [etc;.]. 1382 G. Martin Discori. Corrupt. Script, vii. 

120 If these later Rabbines be the Hebreues that Beza 
raeaneth, and which these gay English translatours follow. 

f e. To have a gay mind : * to have a good mind 
to be very much inclined. 

1357 Pole in Strype Eccl. Mem. III. App. Ixx'iii. 238 Yf 
you.. had suche a gay mynde to restore the ruynes of the 
Chyrehes. 

7, Of quantity or amount. Pretty good, Holer- 
able * middling *S<?. and north. Also Gey, 


1796 W. Marshall Yorksh. Gloss, (ed. q), Gay, consider- 
able, middling, ordinary. 1801 Seward Lonsdale Dial. S4 
(E. D. S. No. 76) Thau knaes it’tle be a gay dele, when it’s o 
put tagidder. 1869 in Lonsdale Gloss, i^a in Lane. Gloss. 

8 . dial. In good health ; well, convalescent. 

xSss Robinson Whitby Gloss. s.v., I am quite gay I thank 

you. 1876 in Mid-Yorksk. Gloss. 1877 N. W. Line. Gloss. 
s. v., I heard thoo was badly, but thoo looks gay. 1887 
Kent. Gloss. s.v., I don’t feel very gay this morning. 

9. Comb., chiefly parasynthetic, as gay-coloured^ 
-flowered, -humoured, -looking, -seeming adjs,; gay- 
feather U.S., the name of a plant (see quot). 

x866 Howell Venet. Life xx. 342 Brilliant tapestries and 
other *gay»coloured cloths. 18^ Libr. Univ. Knowl. 
(N.Y.) VI. 493 *Gay-feather, the common name for the 
liatris scariosa and spicata. 1836 Farmer's Mag.ft&xx. 2 
The *gay-flowered Senecio of the Canaries, known in gar- 
dens under the name of Cineraria. i885 Mbs. Burnett 
Little Ld. Fauntleroy vi. (1887) 114 Every thing was bright 
and cheerful with gay-flowered chintz. 1883 F. M. Peard 
Contrad. x, It was a fresh, *gay-humoured day. 1897 Daily 
Ne%vs 2X Apr. 3 ^3 A *gay looking gig now put out from 
Palermo. 159S Spenser Hyinn Heavenly Beauty 299 This 
vile world and these *gay-seeming things. 

B, adv. 

1. a. Brightly, showily = Gaily i. b. In a gay 
mood, joyously Gaily 2 . Ohs. 

1413 Hoccleve To Sir % Oldcastle 414 Ymages. .causen 
men honure The seint after whom maad is that figure, And 
nat worsshippe it how gay it be wroght. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems xliii. 28 Send in 5our steid, ^our ladeis grathit vp 
gay. 1377 B. Googe Hef^esbach's Hnsb. 1, (1586) 7 Nor 
seelyng garnisht gaye with Imagrye, Nor ritche attyre we 
see. ^ 1633 Bp. Hall Occas. Medit, (1831) 112 Not acknow- 
ledging any friend, but . .the nurse, that dresse.s u.s gay. 1744 
Sarah Fielding David Simple II, 161 He was dressed very 
gay. 1754 J, Shebbeare Matrimony (X766) II. 140 This 
paid her Debts, and put some considerable Sum of Money in 
her Pocket, with which she lived as gay as before. 

2. Very. Also in weaker sense : Considerably, 

* pretty L Frequent in dial. A gay few-^a good 
few ; see Few 2 d. Often written Gey. 

1686 G. Stuart Joco-ser. disc, Ep. Ded., Your Enemies 
(of which.. yo’ve had a gay convenient number). 1807 Sir 
J. Carr Caled, Sketches xii. 212 It is a gaie (very) bonnie 
lace to be out of the world. 1816 Scott Old Mori, vii, I 
en I’m gay thick in the head. 1884 Gd. Words 229 There 
was a gay few folks waiting to cross. 

8 . Comb, Chiefly with pres, and pa. pplcs., as 
gay-heseen (see Bbseb H), -careering, -chirping, 
-motleyed, -painted, -shifting, -smiling, -spent, 
-spotted, -throned. 

XS49 Chaloner Erasm. on Folly O ij b. What saie you to 
Courtiers? these minion *gaibeseen gentilmen. X396 Spen- 
ser F. Q. VI. V. 38 Deckt with greene boughes, and flowers 
gay beseene. 1824 T. Fen by 4 Temperam. i. 45 Thy *gay- 
careering soul. 1844 Ld. Houghton Palm Leaves 132 The 
sparrow *Gay-chirping by tlie door. 1742 Collins Eel, 
A bra 17 *Gay-motley’d pinks and .sweet jonquils she chose. 
1777 YI A.mov! Poems 36 The butterfly, *gay-painted soon, 
Explores awhile the tepid noon. 172^46 Thomson Spring 
190 The downward sun Looks out effulgent from amid the 
flush Of broken clouds *gay-shifting to his beam. 1747 
Ld. Lyttelton Monody Wks. (1774) 630 Ye lawns *gay- 
smiling with eternal green. Oft have you my Lucy seen ! 
1726-46 Thomson Winter 1037 Those busy bustling days, 
Those *gay-spent festive nights. — Spring 550 

Nor broad carnations ; nor *gay-spotted pinks. 1777 War- 
ton Poems 76 But since, *gay-thron’d in fiery chariot sheen, 
Summer has smote each daisy-dappled dale. 

C. sb. Obs. exc. dial, [the adf used absol. J 
1 1. A gay lady. Also, rarely of a man, a ' gal- 
lant*. Obs. 

13. . Gaw. ^Gr. Kni. 970 Gawayn gly5t on gay, ]>at 
graciously loked. c 1400 Desir. Troy 2679 Parys was pur- 
post with pouer to wende Into Grese for a gay, all on grete 
wise, <; x420 Anturs of Arth. (Camden) xli. Then glop- 
punt that gaye, Hit was no ferly in faye. <;x473 [see 
GainandJ. 

2. Anythingthatlooksgayorshowy: an ornament; 
esp. one that is used to amuse a child. lAcm dial. 

X399 Langl. Rich. Redeles 11. 94 But how the gayes han 
y-gon, God wotte the sothe, Amonge my5tfull men alle 
these many 3eris. c 1500 M aid Emlyn 3^30 in Hazl. E. P. P. 
IV. 94 This mannes name was Harry, He coude full dene 
cary, Me loued prety gayes. 1319 Horman Vulg. 147 This 
baby hath many gayes haiigyng at bis necke. x6oi Dent 
Patkvo. Heaven (1603) 41 As if a theefe should be proud of 
his halter, a begger of his cloutes, a childe of his gay. 1633 
tr. De Parc's Prancion ii, 36 He .. took pleasure in such 
Gayes, on purpose to be the more noted by wearing Cloathes 
out of the Common Mode. 1880 W. Comw. Gloss., Gays, 
children’s toys : often, broken earthenware. 

1 1), fig. A ‘ toy *, childish amusement. Obs, 

1582 Breton Flourish Fancy, etc. (Grosart) 28/1 Though 
(perhaps) most commonly each youth Is giuen in deede, to 
follow euery gaye. X391 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. iii. 1040 
O how I grieve, deer Earth, that (given to gays) Most of 
best Wits contemn thee now a-dayes,^ 1667 L. Stucley 
Gospel-Glass xxiiL (1670) 232 Forrai^ners breed their 
Children.. to work those gaies with their hands. 1694 F. 
Bragge Disc. Parables ill. 83 It highly concerns us . . no 
longer childishly to doat upon empty gayes and trifles. 

3. A picture in a book. Now dial, {chitfly used 
by childrenL 

X646 Jenkyn Remora 30 ’Tis the gay in the lesson, that 
makes the childe delight to learri. a 1657 R. Loveday Lett. 
(1663) 149 Finding him still eager to put a gay before his 
book, I design’d him this which is now a cutting, r^8 
Milbourne Notes DHdetPs Firg. 4 Who, in the inscription 
to his fine Gay in the Front of the Book, calls it very honestly 
Dryden’.s Virgil, 1839 C Clark Noakes 4* M. Styles 157 
(E.D.S. No, 76) At a stall,, s^oon Mary bote A hume-book 
full ov gays. 1884 Baring-Gould Mekalak xxxiL 322 ‘ The 


master of Rest Hall is turning over a new leaf to-day. 

‘ Maybe — but I doubt it will be a blank one . . it won t be 
a gay for him.’ , , 

TCray, V. Obs. [f. the adj.] a. zntr. lo be 
gay. b. irans. To make gay; to give a bright 
and pleasant look to ; to embellish. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxviii. 170 Their natural 
towardnesse . . doth call vpon vs, to see them [girls] well 
brought vp .. Are not we to be condemned of extreme vn- 
natui alines, if we gay not that by discipline, which is giuen 
them by nature ? 1641 Hinde J. Bruen iv. 15 They are well 
contented that their children prove no wiser than theiuselves 
..nor have any skill in any arts hut of Gaming, and Gaying. 
X67X Eachard Obs. Answ. Grounds Cmit. Clergy 35 
Children must have,.gay*d and easie digestible Words. 

1! Gayal (g^^*al, gayad). Also 9 gay all, guyai, 
g(h)yaL [Hindi gayali\ A semi-domesticated kind 
of ox common in Burmah, Assam, and Bengal ; by 
some believed to be a variety of the Gale ; by others 
regarded as a distinct species {Bibos frontalis). 

vjgo Asiatic Res. II. 188 When a rich man has made a 
contract of marriage, he give.s four or five head of gaydls 
(the cattle of the mountains) to the father and mother of the 
bride. 1808 Ibid. VHL_5i2 ‘The Caydl', says Dr. Rox- 
burgh, ‘is nearly of the size and shape of the English hull’. 
i860 (iossE Rom, Nat. Hist. 119 The gaur, the gayall, and 
other great wild oxen of India. 

Gaybine (g^^’hoin). [f. Gat < 2 . -fBiNE.] A 

name of several showy twining plants of the genera 
Ipomcea {Cent. Diet.) and Tharbitis. ^ 

1866 Treas. Bot. 523/1 Gay bine, Pkarbitis, 

8aydiailg (g^'-dimij). ^ An Annamese yessel, 
somewhat resembling a Chinese jnnk. 

1835 Ogilvie, Suppl, Gay-diang, a vessel of Anam, gene- 
rally with two, but in fine weather with three masts .. with 
lofty triangular sails. 

Grayety ; see Gaiety. 

Gayge, obs. form of Gage. 

GayBole, -holer, obs. ff. Jail, Jailee. 
t Gay horse. Ohs."~^ [f. ? Gay a. + Hoese.] 
A bugbear or hobgoblin, carried about at plays 
and public shows, with wide jaw's and great teeth. 
1483 Caih. Angl. 147/2 A Gay horse, manducus. 

Gayish dj). [f. Gay a. -f -ish.] 

1. Somewhat gay. 

1824 J. Wilson in Blackw, Mag. XVI. 600 There’s a 
gayish song on the subject. 

2 dial. Fairly good or large ; * tolerable.* 

1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss, s.v., ‘ A gayish crop ’ . . J A 
gayish sample’,^ 1876 Whitby Gloss. s.v., ‘It's a gayish 
te gan , or it’s * gayish and far 

Qayxty, Gayitry : see Gaiety, Gaytey. 


tGaylcde. Obs.'-^ 

CX430 Two Cookery-bks, i. 22 Gaylede. Tdkt Almaunde 
Mylke and Flowre of Rys, and do jser-to Sugre or Hony, 
and Powder Gyngere ; hen take figys, an kerue hem a-to, 
or Roysonys y-hole, or harde Wastel y-dicyd and coloure it 
with Saunderys, and sette it and dresse hem yn. 

Qayhe, Gayler, -or, obs. ff. Jail, Jailee. 
Gay-Ixu’ssac tower (g^^il«*s 8 ek). [See next,] 
(See quot. 1888 .) 

1888 W. W. Fisher Elem. Chem. vii. 72 In or(3er to catch 
any nitric oxide which would otherwise pass away [in the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid], and he lost in the air, 
a tow>er, called a Gay-lussac’s tower .. filled with coke is 
interpo.-ed, and the gases from the chambers are passed 
through it. 1894 Daily N&irn 4 Sept. 2/6 The defendants 
were having repacked a gay lussac tower. 

Gaylussito (g^^'l^ssit). Min. [f. the name of 
Gay-Lussac, a celebrated French physicist -f -ite. 
Named by Boussingault in 1826 .] A double car- 
bonate of calcium and sodium, found in white or 
yellowish crystals. 

1826 Brando's Jrnl. XXI. 406 New Mineral— the Gay- 
Lussite. X892 Dana Min. 301 Gay-Lussite. 

Q-ayly, Gayn- : see Gaily, Gain-. 

Gayaxess (g^^mes). [f. Gay -ness.] The 
quality, condition or state of being gay. 
f 1, Delight, merriment, pleasure. Ohs. 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. x. 81 But in gaynesse and in 
glotonye . . for-glotten her goode hem-selue. And breken 
nou5te to the beggar. 1433 Mi.syn Fire of Love 11. x, 97 
Oftyms also odyr noys happyns Jiat gaynes & swetnes of 
lufars .sturbyls. ?X5.. in Pinkerton Anc. Scot. Poems (1786) 
192 The gaynis of my yeiris gent, The flouris of my fre.sche 
youtheid, I wait nocht how away is went. 

1 2. Gay appearance, brightness of colour, dressi- 
ness, display, pomp. Obs. 

c X44.9 Pecock Repr. 11. xviii. 255 For to speke and write the 
wordis in sum gaynes and bewte . . thei vsiden certein colouris 
of rethorik. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Insi. iv. xix. (1634! 727 
Clerkes did everywhere sheare their heads, least they should 
seem to covet the gainesse of haire. a 1594 Aylmer in Strype 
Life xiii. (1701) 274 Oh ! ye English ladies, learn rather 
. . to make your (3ueen rich for your Defence, than your 
Husbands poor for your garish Gayness. 1602 Marston 
Antonio's Rev. i. ii, A modest eye forceth affection, Whilest 
outward gainesse light lookes but entice. 1660 S. Ford 
Loyal SubJ. ExhuU. 2X Such pomp and glory as declared 
how glad his Subjects were in their hearts, by the gayness 
of their habits. 1676 Hobbes Iliad (1677) 77 In Hyla., 
he dwelt . . And known was by the gayne.ss of his belt, 
t b. A decoration, distinction. Obs. 

1670 Walton Lives iv. 338 The Orator, takes place next 
the Doctors, is at all their AssembUe.s and Meetings and sits 
above the Proctors, is Regent or Non-regent at his pleasure, 
and such like Gaynesses. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk Selv, 
To Rdr., Those borrowed words & gaynes.ses, that English- 
men have pickt and cull’d from other Tongues, 


GAYSOME. 

' S. s^Gathty ' 

Advance {Chicago) Oct. 438 ‘There's many a slip 
’twixt cup and Up she quoted with a gayuess that belied 
her o wn words. 

Gayole, Gayre^ obs. forms of Jail, Gbae.. 

■ Gay3li(e, Gaysling, obs. ff. Gash, Gosling. 
Gaysomo Now rar<r. ,[f. GAY<a!. 

+ -SOMB.] a. Full of gaiety ; blithe, buoyant, cheer- 
ful. b. Inspiring with gaiety; cheery; pleasant 

a. x6iO! Mirr, Mag^ Roht. Nonnandie vii, And fier’d 
with heat of gay.some youth did venter, With warlike 
troopes the Norman coast to enter, c x6ix Chapman Iliad 
XI. 104 His breast was heightned with the fire Of gaisome 
youtn. 1839 Mom Poems, To Bust of my Son v, A gaysome 
elf, whose heart had ne’er Been tamed by grief. 

b. X633 Ford Broken Heart n. i, ‘Island!* prison; 
A prison is ■ aS' gaysome : well no islands. 1831 Lincoln 
'GiU. 14 Oct. 3/1 Oh, ask me not to .sing to-night, Nor bid 
me touch the gaysome lute. 1854 W. White To S7(dtz. 4- 
kack il (1855! x 6 Paris., its 'dingy quarters as well as its 
gaysome places. 

'Gaysoii, var. Gasp. 

Gaysp, obs. form of Geason. 

Ga3rte, obs, form of Gate sA% Goat. 
tGaytry, gayitry. Oh, [Paltered from 
Gaiety, after coquetry, etc.] = Gaiety. 

1653 B'ullkr Pisgah IV. vi, iii A Bride (though never so 
mean a person, or silly servant) is decked and dressed in all 
gayitry lent unto her by her neighbour^. 1685 Crowne Sir 
C. Nice II. II He’s the General Guitarre o’ the Town, 
inlay'd with every thing Women fancy; Gaytry, Gallantry, 
Delicacy. Nicety, Courtesy. 

Gaytt, obs. form of Gate sbX 
Gazabo, var. Gazebo. 

Gazafylace : see Gazophtlacb. 

Gaze Also 6 gase. [f. Gaze w.] 

1 1 . That which is gazed or stared at. Oh, 

(In the first quot. gase may be another word or an un- 
meaning invention.) 

[rtxsa^ Skelton Carl, LaureU xao6 This fustian maistres 
and this giggkh gase.] 154a Udall Erasm, Apopkth. %$ 
But this wise manne thought better to shewe of hymself an 
example of paciente sufTreaunce, then to shewe a gase or 
sight for folkes to laugh at, in . . contending w‘ his wife. 
il^ Langley PoL Verg, de invent, vi. viil lag Outwarde 
apparell of the body, which is rather a gloriouse gase then 
anye gotUye edifiyng. c x 6 oo Shaks. Sonn, v, Those howers 
that with gentle worke did frame The lonely gaxe where 
euery eye doth dwell. 167X Milton Samson 34 Made of 
my enemies the scorn and gaxe. 1739 Mki.moth Fiizosb. 
Left, {X7S3) 38a Who are more the gaze and admiration of 
the people 5 n general? X797 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar 
GiriitBx^) f .^233 His father lolled in his coach, and was the 
gaze of the village of Henry. 

2 . The act of looking fixedly or intently ; a steady 
or intent look. 

jfS 66 Drant Horace's Sat. t. vU. ao5 For werwd with my 
bookishe gaze, I noynte with supple oylc My loytrous 
limraes. c 1390 Greene Fr, Bacon x. 126 Fancy that slip- 
peth in with a gaze,goeth out with awinke. 17x2 Steele 
Specf, No. 406 p 6 In vain, you envious Streams, so fast 
you flow, To hide her from a I,A>ver’s ardent Gaze. X718 
Entertainer No. xxii. 14S Beauty such as mov’d the whole 
City to Gaze and Admiration. 1794 Coleridge Death 
Chatter ion 66 ’I’hy sullen gaze she bade thee roll On scenes 
that well might melt thy soul. xSaa W. Irving Braceh. 
Hall xxvii. 244 Every event is a matter of gaze and gossip. 
1849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. il L 235 The corpse, .was ex- 
hibited during several days to the gaze of great multitudes, 
x^ Farrar St Paul (1883'^ 138 Who waa; this to whom His 
followers turned their last gaze? 

jig. 1814 Cary DanU^ Farad, v, 129 The sun. - when his 
warm gaze Hath on the mantle of thick vaixsmrs prey’d. 
X84X Browning Pippa 13 Oh, Day, if 1 squander a wavelet 
of thee . .The least of thy gazes or glances. 

3 . Phrases. +a. At first gaze \ at first sight. To 
give (a person) t/iegaze: to be a spectator of, look on 
at. ( To have) in gaze : in prospect. To set onesef 
at gaze: to expose oneself to view, display oneself. 

1577 STANYHURsr DescT. irel . in Holinshed (1587) 11 . 36-^ 
You must not thinke . . that you were sent gouernour into 
Ireland . . to pen your selfe vp within a towne or citie to giue 
rebels the gaze, to C^tc.). — Chron . Irel. ibid. 83/3 One of 
the earle his capteins presented him a liand of Kerns . . and 
withall demanded of the erle in what seruice he would haue 
them imploied : Marie (quoth he) let them stand by and 
giue vs the gaze. x6^ Brome Court Beggar n. Wks. 1873 
I. ao6 To set your sdfe at gaze to draw them on. a 1637 
R . Loveijav Lett . {1663) 23s Kepugnant to any apprehension 
that at first gaze did not appear a visible aid to the cause, 
b. At gaze, fat a or the gaze ; said of a deer 
(now chiefly /fen: see quot. 1828-40), also of 
persons : in the attitude of gazing, esp. in wonder, 
expectancy, bewilderment, etc. So in to stand at 
(t a, the) gaze, f to set at the gaze, etc. f 7^0 hold 
at gaze : to hold fascinated. Also with other preps, 
as fin a gaze, on, upon the gaze ; f To put to the 
gaze : to puzzle, nonplus. See also Agaze. 

c*430 Agazs). 1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 78 , 1 haue 
read.. that the whole heard of Deare .stand at the gaze, if 
they smell a sweete apple. 1594 Grbkn» & Lodge Lo^mg 
CL ^ 1398 * A Whose eye holds wanton Venus at a gaze, tte 
Knollks H ist, Turks { 1638) 309 A shepheard . .stmeken with 
the majesty of ihe man, stood at gaze vpon him. iSaz Bacon 
Hen. F//, 137 Especially as many as were English : who were 
at a gaze looking strange one upon another, x%6 Sm C. 
Cavendish Let, to Pell m R, Vaughan Protect. Cwaow// 
(18 18) 1 1 . 374 The business is too difficult for me to judge 
of, for it put* owr iearned men here to the gaze, a tmf 
R. lJOvzt>^Y Lett. (1663) 140, I had still a Hkelyhood in 
ttAze, aifm Dryden {h*td*s Epist. Fref., Pindar is generally 
known to be a dark Writer, to want CoancxioB, .to soar out 
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of Sight, and leave his Reader at a Gaze. 1704 Swift 
idle of a Tubix, This vapour, .had so long set tlie nations 
at a gaze, ^ a xji$ Burnet Oxim Time (x^$) h 128 And 
when the time of setting out the fleet came on, all were^ in 
a gaze whither it was to go. 1736 Bolingbroke Patriot. 
11749) 22 All indifferent men stood as it were at a gaze. 
1817 Chalmers Asirm. Disc. iv. (1830) 139 There is nothing 
that can so set his adoring myriads upon the gaze. 182^40 
Rmicst Encycl. Her. I. s.v,, The hart, stag, buck, or hind, 
when borne in coat-armour, looking affrontee or hill-faced, 
is said to be at gaze .. but all other beasts in this attitude 
are called guardant. 1859 J. White Hist. France (i860) 20 
On this occasion all Europe was on the gaze. 1864 Boutell 
Her. Hist. 4 Pop. xix. §5 (ed, 3I 310 Vert, three Harts at 
gaze or. 1874 Farrar Christ if. Ixi, 407 The great body of 
the people seem to have stood silently at gaze. 

e. At gaze: by sight (said of a hunting-dog). 

1863 G. F. Berkeley Ltfe 4 Recoil. 11 . 236 , 1 called on 
my deer dog ‘ Thor ’ to help me, for he coulcl run a deer by 
nose as well as at gaze. 

Gaze V. Also 5 gaase, 5-6 gase, 6 

gayse, gayze. [Of unknown origin ; possibly f. 
the same root as Gaw v., with an -x- suffix. Rietz 
gives a Sw. dial, gasa to gape, stare.] 

1 . ititr, fin early use: To look vacantly or 
curiously about ; also, to stare, open one’s eyes 
(with astonishment). In modern use: To look 
fixedly, intently, or deliberately at something. 
Now chiefly literary. 

c 1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 1003 The peple gazed vp and 
doun, For they were glad.. To han a news lady. 1:1430 
Stans Puercj in Babees Bk. 27 Be symple in cheer; caste 
not }>i looke aside, Gase \v.r. gaase] not about, turnynge |>i 
si^t otieral. CX530 H. Rhodes Bk. Nurture 175 ibid. '}^ 
Gase thou not to and fro as one thats voyde of curtesye. 
1333 CovEROALE Ecclus. ix. 7 Go not aboute gasinge in 
euery layne of the cite. 1667 Pepvs Diary (iZjqi) IV. 109, 

I did make them all gaze to see themselves served so nobly. 
1674 N. Cox Genii. Recreat. (16771 50 That the Hare- 
finder should give the Hare three Sonoe’s before he put her 
from her Lear, to make the Grey-hounds gaze and attend 
her rising. 1700 Dryden Cymon 4 fphig. 171 With trembling 
heart Gazing he stood, nor would nor could depart. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) HI. 117 He stops, gazes round 
him, and .scenm to recover his natural tranquility. x8ia J. 
Wilson Isle of Palms 11.307 Long, long they gaze with 
meeting eyes. 1869 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) III. xi 71 
Men gazed and wondered in every land, 

b. Qomt. at, on,upon. hhoin indirect passive. 

XSS3 Eden Treat. Newe tnd. (Arb.) 39 And stode gasinge 

on liim and feling his apparell. X583 Stanyhubst Mueis ii. 
(Arb.) 67, I ran too Priamus razd court, at castel I gazed. 
1631 Gouge Gods Arrows v. Ded. 406 You have brought 
me forth into the open field, and set me up to be gazed on, 
and baited at. 1674 N. Cox Genii. Recreat. (xd??) 57 The 
Hart, .when he is. .not afraid, he wonders at everything he 
seeih and taketh pleasure to gaze at them. 1758 Johnson 
Idler No. 7 r gThe natives . . gaze upon a tumbler. 1820 
W, Irving Sketch Bk. 1 . 40, I have often noticed the mute 
rapture with which he would gaze upon her in company. 
jm 6 G. Macdonald AHn.Q, Neigh, i. (1867) 15 The boy 
gazing at the red and gold and green of the sunset sky. 
X870 Morris Earthly Par. II. 111,387 So up the long street 
then, Gazing about, well gazed at, went the men. 

c. quaa-Zrixw. with adv. or phrase expressing 
result 

X713 Ctess WiNCKEtsEA Mtsc. Ppcms la The amazed 
Emperor, When Cleopatra anchor’d tn the Bay . . Like his 
own Statue stood, and gaz’d the world away, Somer- 
ville Chase iii. 497 An olisequious Crowcf, As iri>y stern 
Medmsa gaz’d to Stones» xtor S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. 1, 218 
So Scotia’s Queen, as slowly dawned the day, Rose on her 
couch and gazed her soul away. 

2 . trans. To stare at, look fixedly at poet, 

c 159X Daniel Sonn. xxvi. in Arb. Garner 1 . 593 When, if 
she grieve to gaze her in her glass. .Go you, my verse I go 
tell her what she was. Drayton Idea 593 So doth tne 
Plow-man gaze the wand’nng Starre. 1667 Milton P. L. 
VIIL 258 Strait toward Heav’n my wondring Eyes I tunid, 
And gaz’d a while the ample Skle. 1839 Bailey Festus xxii. 
(1848) 281 As who dare gwe the sun. 

Cf^zebo (g^zrbo). Also 9 gazeboo, gazeebo(o, 
gazabo. [Commonly explained as a humorous 
formation on Gaze v., imitating Lat. futures like 
videbo shall see” (cf. Lavabo) ; but the early 
quots. suggest that it may possibly be a corruption 
of some oriental word.] 

1 . A turret or lantern on the roof of a house, usually 
for the purpose of commanding an extensive pros- 
pect; also, a similar erection in a garden or 
pleasure ground ; a belvedere or look-out, 

X7Sa W. Sc J, Halwknky Nem- Designs iv, a The Elevation 
of a Chinese Tower or^Gazebo. 1790 W. Wughte Grotesque 
A rchii. 7 1 ‘he whole is lighted from the gazebo on the top, 
x8»S Q. Rm, XXXVU. 316 Kent and his Mowers had 
temples, obelisks^ and gazstbos of every description in the 

S rk. x8|^ W, WhitS! Month in Yomsh, 288 , 1 was first 
I to the gazebo on the roof that 1 might enjoy the prospect 
of the town and neighborhood, 

2 . A projecting window or balcony, 

1843 Mrs, Romer Rhom, Darro, etc. iL 334 The houses 
fat Valetta, Maltaf are invariably built <ff stone, and provided 
with large ^|WO}t«:tiag bakontea or gawebsw cowred and 
glazed, which open and close- at pleasure. atSijt A. B, 
QmwitlM Auiobieg. L-aas Dwelling-houses,. present lofty 
walls without windows towards the street exc^t here and 
there a single lattlasd gazeba • 

0 a«e© igekP). [L Gaze v, 4 -m] 

One who is at 

1853, De Quincey AuioSic^. Sk. Wks. L 153 Such a gitmp 
would itslieve both paitles--j;a««r and gazwe— from too 
distressing a coftsclouaness or the litde business on which 
they had wet ■ ■ 


GAZETTE. 

f Ga’isefal, a. Oh. [f. Gaze sb. ■+ -fpl ; a 
Spenserian word.] That gazes intently. 

XS95 Spenser Hymn Heavenly Beautie 12 The ravisht 
harts of gazefull men might reare To admiration of that 
heavenly Tight. 1396 — F. Q, iv. x, 28 Which when as I .. 
beheld with gazefull eye, I thought there was none other 
heaven then this. 

Ga'sie-Jioiind. Also 6-7 gase-honnd. [f. 
Gazk sb. + Hound .?/».] A species of dog used in 
hunting, which follows its prey by sight and not 
by scent. Now chiefly Hist. 

XS70 J. Caius De Canibns Brit. 1 1 Similiter a verlx) nostrati 
gase, (quod fixius rem aliquam contueri est) Gasehunde 
appellatur nostris, quern ante Agasaeum norainari diximus. 
x6io W. Folkingham of .SV/n-yjK 9, English Mastifies, 
Gase Houndes (or Lurchers) and Tumblers are in request. 
17x4 'I'lCKELL in Steele's Poet. Misc. 178 See’st thou the 
(^aze-hound ! how with Glance severe B'rom the close Herd 
he marks the destin’d Deer! 1808 Scott Marm. ii. Introd. 
41 And foresters in green-wood trim, Lead in the leash the 
gazehounds grim. 1^9 Blackmore Loma D, xxii, I entered 
the house with some wrath upon me at seeing the gazehounds 
in the yard. 

Gazel, var. Ghazad. 

Ga'zeless, rare-^. [f. Gaze sh. + -lbss.] 
Sightless, unseeing. 

n: i8i9 Wolcot(P. Pindar i Progr, Admiration 118 Desire 
lies dead upon, the gazeless eye, 

GaszeEe (gaze-i I. Also 6-7 ? gugello, 8 ghazel, 
9 gazel {erron. gazhal). fa. F. gazelle {OY. gazel, 
recorded in 14th c.) »■ Sip. gaceia, getceie, gacH, Pg. 
gazeila, It. gaszella, ad. Arab. ghazdl, which 
prob. passet! first into Sp. and thence to the other 
Korn, tongues.] 

A small delicately-formed antelope, of which the 
typical species {Gmella Dorcas) is a native of 
Northern Africa; other varieties are found in 
various parts of Africa and Asia. The gazelle is 
especially notetl for the grace of its movements 
and the softness of it.s eyes. 

DsSa N. Lichkeield Casianhedd.s Discov, E. Ind. ii. 6b, 
Also they doc eate of beastes, which they call Gazelas.) 
x6kJO J. roRY tr. Leds Africa 1. 39 Heere also, be.sides 
goates, sheepe, deere, Gugdie, conies, .and ostriches. 1669 
Phil. Trans. IV. 995 The (iazell**, or wild African Shee- 

f oat (the same with the Dorcas or Strepsiceros). 174510 
Bernier in Hart Misc. II. 184 Likewise leopards, or 
panthers tamed, which they use in the hunting of Gazelles. 
1807-8 W. Irving Saimag, (1824) 382 The turtle-dove, the 
timid tav/n, the soft-eyed gazel .. resorted to its vicinity. 
1813 Byron Giaour 474. x8z* Good Study Med. I. 277 
They [Bezoars] are while, yellow, or brownish ; that of the 
gazhal is greenish blue. 1851 La yard /VA Acc, Discern. 
Nineveh xlii. 353 Plenty of, .gazelles, wild boars, and lions 
for the chase. 

b. aiirib. gazeiie-antelope : gazeile-eyed tsA]. 
X774 Goltom. Nat. Hist. Ill, iii. 72 A gazelle-eyed beauty 
is considered as the highest compliment that a lover can 
pay. ' ■ 1850 SwAWSON Qrtadrup. § 26s* 25b I'he gazelle 
antelopes may, then, !« said to have their horns lyre-shaprd. 
Hence a.^ ‘akin to the gazelle’ 

(Cassell), 

Ga’aseineiit# [f. Ga 2 ;s!-i*-ment.] Stare, 

look, observation, 

1596 Seenskr F. Q. V. iii. 17 Then forth he brought his 
snowy Florimele., Covered from peoples gazement with a 
vele. i8»9 Blackw. Mag. XXV. 81 There he look’d with 
ceaseless gazement on its wriils. 

Gasser (gei-zaj). Also 6 gaser, [f. Gaze v. f 

-IE i.| 

1 . One who gazes or ' lo-oks steadily, esp. from 
motives of curiosity. 

154B Udali., eta Erasm, Par. Luke xix. 4 He tZacheus] 
stood a lofte in a tree to bee a gazer vpon one man and no 
mo, XS53 Bk. Com, Prayer, Commutt. ist Exhort., If ye 
stand by as gassers and lokers on them that do communicate, 
x^ Grkknr Netfer too late -1600) 3 I-ockes where loue did 
Sit and twine Nets to snare the gazers cyne. 1649 Milton 
Eikon, Pref. Wks. (1851) 332 The conceited portraiture 
before his Book . . sett there to catch fools and si ly gazers. 
174* Young Nt. 7 /S:, vnt. 493 Fain would he make the world 
his pedestal ; Mankind the gazcnsi. x8i8 Byron CVe. Har. 
IV. clii, How smiles The gazer’s eye with philosophic mirth. 
XS49 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v, 1 . 625 Tow-er Hill was covered 
..with an innumerable multitude of gazers. 

2 . The name of a fish. 

% 86 x ]. Couch Brit. Fishes I. 68 Broad headed Gazer, 
Polyprosopm macer. Nobis. 

t6aKei5(t* Oh. [a. F. gnselle (obs.), a. It. 
guzMtla.'j A Venetian coin of small value. 

The earliest quots. give its value as about three farthings, 
but Cotgr. mm of the r. gatette, ’scarce worth our faithinjg’, 
and ijuot. 16B2 agrees wnth this. Probably its worth varied 
ta dtffewffit places, m it was coined at Venice for circulation 
.fa the I.evant» 

1603 B. JoNSON Foipone n. it. (1607) E 2, Wliat monstrous, 
and most painefuU circumstance Is here, to get some three, 
or foure Gazets 1 Some three-pence i'th whole, for that twill 
come too, xfiga Broms Novella m. Wks. 1873 1 . 143 
Take from my hand a peece of foure Gazett^ /’/lasf/o, lliat s 
threse-pence sterlfag ; you are bnounteous, Sir. x68a WHKLKa 
foum, Greece i. 4p The ownew sell the rest for two Gazets 
the pound, which u not a half-peoy English. 

Forms: 7 gaa©tta,gasetta 
(pL 7 -S ga550t(t,(7 gaziett©), 

8 gaasfttte, y- gassette. [a. F. gmetU, ad. It 
gazzetia, pi. ga&zctte (whence the earliest forms in 
English), app. so called from the coin of that name 
(see Gassii?), which may have been the sum paid 


GAEETm 

either for the paper itself or for the privilege of | 
reading it ; but a derivation from gazzetta^ dim. of I 
gazza magpie, is not impossible. i 

In late 17th and early iSth c., the word came to be accented 
on the first syllable, and it is so marked by Johnson. Cowper 
{^Fable Talk 37) again accents it in the original fashion.} 

I . A news-sheet; a periodical publication giving 
an account of current events. (Now only Ilist^ 

The gazzetfa was first published in Venice about the 
middle of the i6thc., and similar news-sheets appeared in 
France and England in the 17th. The untrustworthy 
nature of their reports is often alluded to by writers of that 
period; thus Florio explains as ‘ running reports, 
daily newes, idle intelligences, or Aim flam tales that are 
daily written from Italic, namely from Rome and Venice’. 

1605 B. JoNSON Volpone v, iv. (1607) M 3, 0, 1 shall bee 
the fable of all feasts ; The freight of the GazettL x6xi Rv 
Richmond Panegyr, Ferses^ in Coryat Crt/dih'es ez hy For 
sure that lew from Venice came, we finde it so recorded, In 
late Gazettas, 1623 Accident in Blacke Friers 15 Witnesse 
heauen and earth, &. . those rediculous Italian Gazetts, 
that come from Rome, Millane, and Antwerp, a 1639 Donne 
Lett. (1651) 1234 Perchance you look not so low as our ordinary 
Gazetta. 1642 Howell For, Trent. <Arb.) 27 The Gazets and 
Courants hee should do well to reade weekly. 1646-8 G. 
Danifx Poems Wks. 1878 1 . 211 , 1 will not speake of Feats, 
High Stories, to out-rant our dull Gazetts. a x668 Davenant 
News/r. Plymouth iv. Dram. Wk.s. 1873 IV. 171 All's true, 

I assure you. Can the gazets lie? Or the courants^ fail 2 
1682 Dryden Medal, Ep. Whigs A 4 b, I am afraid it is not 
read so nmch as the Piece deserves, because the Bookseller 
Is every week crying help at the end^ of his Gazette, to get it 
off. 176a Gold-sm. at. W. iv, This universal passion for 
politics is gratified by daily gazettes. 1812 Byuon Waltz vi. 
She came, .and with her certain sets Of true despatches, and 
as true gazettes. 1855 Macaulay Hist, Eng. xxi. 1 1869) IV, 
108/2 During a considerable time the unofficial gazettes, 
though much more garrulous and amusing than the official 
gazette, were scarcely less courtly. 

b. Of a person ; A news-monger. gazette^ 

1702 Farquhar Twin Rivals i, 1. (1703) 2 For that reason 
I communicate: I know thou art a perfect Gazette, and 
will spread the News all over the Town. 

2 j. spec. One of the three official journals entitled 
The London Gazette, The Edinburgh Gazette, and 
The Dublin Gazette, issued by authority twice a 
week, and containing lists of government appoint- 
ments and promotions, names of bankrupts, and 
other public notices. Hence sometimes used gen. 
for the official journal of any government. To be 
in the gazette : to be published a bankrupt 
Tite fir.st official journal published in England was The 
Oxford Gazette, the first number of which appeared in Nov. 
1665, when the Court was at Oxford on account of the 
plague. Ncis. 22 and 23 were printed in London, and with 
No. 24 the title was changed to The London Gazette. The 
Edinburgh Gazette was first issued in 1690, The Dublin 
Gazette in 1705. 

1665 Wood Life ( 0 . H. S.) II. 49, Oct... In this month 
gazets were first published at Oxon, 1683 Luttrell Bri^ 
Rel, ii%$7) 1 , 324 There is a reward of xoo/. i>ubli.shed in the 
Gazet for any one that shal apprehend the said coL Danvers. 
1700 T. Brown tr. Eresny's Amusem. Ser.erCotn.xi^ And you 
hear no more of our Goldsmith, till you find him in a Gazette 
torn to pieces by a Statute of Bankrupt. 1762 Fc^te Lyar i. 
Wks. i;^9 I. 290 I'll undertake to do more business by the 
single aid of the London Gazette, than by all . . that the whole 
race of rhymers have ever produced. 1805 Wellington in 
Gurw. Desp, (1837) HI. 617, I do not augur any thing un- 
favourable to your promotion, because it is not confirmed by 
the last gazettes. 18x7 Byron Beppo xHx, Our trifling bank- 
ruptcies in the Gazette. 1831 T. L. Peacock Crotchet Castle 
Conclus.^ 290 The great firm of Catchflat and Company 
figured in the Gazette, and lyiid sixpence in the pound. 
1855 Wynter Curios. Civiliz., Advis. 15 The ]^ndon 
Gazette, .is the only paper still in existence that had its root 
in those days. 1859 Sala Tw. rozittd Clock (1861) 48 He 
sometimes goes into the ‘Gazette', paying but an infini- 
tesimal dividend in the pound. xBqj Daily News 16 Oct. 
3/1 Last night’s ‘ Gazette ’ contains the formal order that the 
city of Canterbury shall . , be the place where assizes arc 
holden for the County of Kent. 

b, A report in an official gazette. 

1801 Syd. Smith in Lady Holland Life (1855) If we 

ware to read the gazette of a naval victory from the pulpit, 
we should be dazzled with the eager eyes of our audience. 

B. Comb., as gazeite-writer ; f gazette-marks, 
?tbe points of a description in a ‘ lost or stolen* 
advertisement, or in a * hue and cry 
ax6f& Marvell Poems, Tom May's Death 26^ Must 
therefore all the world be set on flame Because a Gazette- 
writer missed his aim? 1687 Congreve Old Bach, n. ii, 
This rascally gazetwriter never so much as once mentioned 
me. X703 De Foe More Reform. 670 All men would say the 
Picture was thy own, No Gazet Marks were half so quickly 
known. 1807 Hist. Eur. in Ann. Reg. 241/2 Another appoint- 
ment made by the late administration was, that of gazette- 
writer created by patent for Scotland with a salary of 
per annum. 

Gazette P^ec. sb.] trans. To 

publish in a gazette. Chiefly pass. To he gazetted ; 
to be the subject of an announcement in the official 
gazette ; to be named in the gazette as appointed 
to a command, etc. ; also, in early use, to be men- 
tioned or discussed in the newspapers. 

To be gazetted out : said of an officer whose resignation is 
announced in the gazette. 

1678 Marvell Growth Popery Wks. 1875 IV. 406 The 
Parliament being grown to that height of contempt, as to 
be gazetted among runaway servants, lost dogs, strayed 
horses, and highway robbers. *748 H. Walpole Corr. (1837) 

II. cxcvii. 250 Mr. Villiers, you know, has been much 
gazetted, and had his letters to the King of Prussia printed. 
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X813 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) I. 69 Received official 
information that I was gazetted out. X83X Lytton Godolphin 
13 And very shortly afterwards, Percy Godolphin was 

gazetted as a cornet in the Life Guards, xS^ Thackeray 

Esmond ii. ix, During this winter Mr. Esmond was gazetted 
to a lieutenan tcy in Brigadier Webb’s regimentof F usileers. 
1885 Law Times LXXIX. 173/2 K.’s retirement was i 
gazetted on the evening of the x8th Dec.^ 1897 Daily News j 
4 Mar. 7/1 The fees charged are on a uniform scale, settled 
and gazetted by the Government Department of Labour. | 
Hence Oaze’tted ppl. a., Gaze'tting ’vbl. sb. \ 
1808 Moore Corrupt, ii, That courtly ear, Which . . hears : 
no news but W — rd’s gazetted lies. 1852 W. Jerdan I 
A utobiog. 1 1 . 159 After the Gazetting, another advertisement 
was .substituted. 1836 Ln. Houghton in Life^x^qx) IL xii. ! 
13 , 1 do not know why Labouchere delays the gazetting of 
your knighthood. 1891 Daily News 4 N ov. 5/5 By a Resolu- | 
tion published in the ‘Calcutta Gazette’. .The skin and 
skull of each tiger, .‘should be retained until the arrival of 
a gazetted officer of the Sunderbuns Forest Department ’. 

Gazetteer (gsezetlau). Also 7 gazettier, 
gazetiere. [a. F. gazettier (now written gazetier) 

— It. gazzettiere : see Gazette sb. and -eke.] 

1. One who writes in a gazette ; a journalist, 
a retailer of news. (Now only Hist.) 

x6i* Donne Pajiegyr. Verses in Coryat Crudities d3 
Mount now to Gallo- Belgicus ; Appeare As deepe a States- 
man as a Gazettier [1650 Poems p. 262 Garreteir], 1653 
Webbe Praef. Quietnesse xxvL 249 Such Makebates, idle 
Garitiers [2 read Gazitiers], and tailing News-carriers, are 
very rife every where in the world. 1664 Evelyn Let. 31 Oct. 
in DiaryixZ’jfi HI. 295 He [SorbiereJ .styles himself Historio- 
graph du Roy, the mighty meede of the co’monest Gazetiere, 
as that of Conseiller du Roy is of every trifling petifoger. 
1671 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 393, I address myself, 
which is all 1 am good for, to be your gazettier. 1693 [see 
3 note\. X771 Smollett Humph. Cl. IL 10 June, Let. i, I’he 
flimsy reveries of an ignorant gazetteer. 18x7 J. W. Croker 
in Croker Papers 26 Nov. (1884) Those who go out do not 
call upon me, so that I am but a bad gazetteer. 1858 Carlyle 
E'redk. Gt, ix. vi. 1 1 , 460 Gazetteers, who would earn their 
wages . . had to watch with all eagerness the movements of 
King August. 

b. A journalist appointed and paid by Govern- 
ment. 

X711 Swift Let. 8 Nov. Wks. 1762 XIV, 70, I have got 
poor Dr. King who was some time in Ireland, to be Gazetteer, 
which will be worth 250/. per annum to him. 1738 Pope 
Epil. Sat. I. 84 No Gazetteer more innocent than I. X755 
Johnson, Gazetteer, it was lately a term of the utmost 
infamy, being usually applied to wretches who were hired 
to vindicate the court. 1843 Macaulay Ess., Addison (xZHy) 
792 Steele had been appointed Gazetteer by Sunderland. 
X884 W. J. Courthope Addisonv. 85 The office of Gazetteer 
became henceforth a regular minbterial appointment, 
f 2. A newspaper, gazette. Obs. 

1730-46 Thomson Autumn 558 Classes and bottles, pip^ 
and gazetteers. 1742 Fielding % Andrews u. xvii, 

‘ Gazetteers answered Adams; ‘What is that?* ‘It is a 
dirty newspaper’, replied the host. 1769 Burke Pres. St. 
Nat. Wks. IL 13 They have drawled through columns of 
Gazetteers and Advertisers for a century together, 

3. A geographical index or dictionary, 

A work of thb kind, by L. Echard (ed. 2, 1693), bore the 
title ‘The Gazetteer's; or, Newsman’s Interpreter; Being 
A Geographical Index*. ‘The Title % he says, ‘ was given 
me by a very eminent Person, whom I forbear to name' 
(Pref. p. i). In Part 11, published in 1704, the author refers 
to the book as ‘ the Gazetteer * simply (see quot.). 

1704 L. Echard Gazetteer's or Ne^osman's Tnierpr. ii. 
Pref., The kind Reception the Gazetteer has met with in 
the World . , [has] induced us to go on with a second Part. 
X7SX {fitle) England’s Gazetteer, and accurate Description 
of all the Towns, Cities, Villages, &c. 1806 Gazetteer Scott. 
(ed. 2) Introd. 20 Scotland has five Universities, .of which 
an account will be found in the Gazetteer. x%3 {title) 
Dictionary of Geography, forming a complete Gazetteer of 
the world. 1^5 howKU. Among my Bks. Ser, 11.(1876) 137 
The ‘ Polyolbion * b nothing less than a versified gazetteer 
of England and Wales. 

Hence 0a.zettee*x v. tmns., to describe geo- 
graphically in gazetteers ; Qazettee'ragre, the class 
of gazette-writers; Gazettee'ringr vbl. sb., the 
making of gazetteers ; Gaatettee'ring ppL a., that 
writes in gazettes ; Gazettee’xlslbi a., resembling 
the style of a gazetteer; Gazettee*rsMp, the posi- 
tion of official gazetteer. 

1799 Spirit Publ. Jrnls. (1800) III. 152 You and your 

f artner, and gazetteering brother chip, are all of the same 
lock, i860 A. L. Windsor: Eihica v. 221 An unlucky paper 
in his ‘Tatler’ lost Steele hb gazetteership. 1865 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. xxi, ri. X. 105 [He] saw. .the generd Gazetteerage 
everywhere, seized of this aflair, and thrown into paroxysms 
at the size and complexion of it. 1875 Lowell Among my 
Bks. Ser. 11. (1876) 137 Neither of them [Drayton and Daniel] 
could make poetry coalesce with gazetteering or chronicle- 
making. 18^ Chambers* Encycl. V. 120 Few countries, if 
any, are more thoroughly gazetteered than France. 1891 
Review of Rev. Jan. 77/2 A brief paper on ‘Armour for 
War.ships*, which is somewhat gazetteerbh and historical. 

t Gaze*ttist. Obs. fare, [t Gazette sb. + 
-1ST.] The writer of an official gazette. 

1625 W. B. True School War 10 He,. was inuested with 
the titles of the Intelligencer and Gazettist of Rome and 
Spain e. 1626 Raleigh's Ghost 22 Gondomar . . GazetisK: of 
State, one of the consumers of the King's purse. 

Crassing (ge'^zii)), vbl. sb. [f. Gaze v. + -ingI.] 
1. The action of the verb Gaze. 
c 1502 in Grase Aniiq. Rep. (t8o8) II. *286 It is sen, great 
resorte often to be made for wonderyng and pleasure in 
their owne sights, and In wolgar specne calUd gasyngs, of 
the rud and unlernyd ]^sons. a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. 
Bk. M. Aure/.(x546) Lj b, Fjro taueme to taueme, from one 
gasing to another. , 15^ Latimer Fruit/. Serm. (1384) 273 
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Theyr teaching, .begate a wondering and a gazing.^ Euery 
body maruelled at it & was desirous to talke of it. 25^ 
Manwood Lawes Forest xx. § 10 (16x5) 177 The noyse of 
their running together, and the gasing of those Deere, that 
are scarred.. will dbturbe the quiet of those wild ’oeasts, 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 944 The Aspects that procure Loue,, 
are not Gazings, but Sudden Glance.s, and Darlings of the 
Eye. 1741 Richardson Pamela IL 92, 1 wanted to be outof 
their gazing, i860 Pusey Min. Proph. 240 Malrciou.s gazing 
on human calamity, .is the worst form of human hate. ^ 
fig. 1587 Golding De Mornay xxxiii. 532 The vanide of 
these contemplations or rather gasings, is plainely bewrated 
by the effect thereof. ^ 1659 C. Noble ylww. Cert. Queries < 
Such reproachfull things may amu.se and stagger some weak 
judgements, and put them to gazings, and to doubtfull 
standings in their thoughts. 

f b. Something to gaze at ; a spectacle. Obs. 

Hall Ckron., Hen. P/ZliSog) 471 For y which cause 
thei be more fierce, more bolde & hardy then the other Irish- 
men, and thei be very desyrous of newe things, & straunge 
sightes, and ga'-ynges. 

2 . aiirib., z,% gazing-point, -sight. Also Gazlkg- 

STOCK. 

1563 Homilies \i. Place Sf Time Prayer ii. (1859) 349 They 
see the church altogether scoured of such gay gazing sights, 
as their gross fantasy was greatly delighted with. 1856 
R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. 45 The_ monks of Mount 
Athos, whose mysticism was also of this most degraded 
type, .substituted, as a gazing-point, the navel for the nose. 
Gazing ppl^ tt. [f* as prec. + -iNO-.] 

That gazes, in senses of the verb. 

XS53 Latimer Fruiif Serm. (1584) 293 b, Nowe bee bad 
a daughter called Dina, which ga.sing damsell went abroad 
to see the countryes. 1633 P. Fletcher Puifle Isl. x. 
xxxvi, Her ruble lips lock up from gazing sight. 1683 
TjiVtJN Way to Health 486 Neither do we deck our selves 
with rich Ornaments to draw unto us every Ga.sing Eye. 


1711 Steele Sped. No. 167 r 3 Gazing Crowds have found 
their Passions work’d up into Rage, or soothed into a (Iblm. 
1840 Hood Up Rhine 310 So we .. at last marched intD 
Nichol, throu^ a gazing population- 

fig. 1791 Cowper Odyss. xxii. 437 The gazing sun dries 
all tlieir life away. 

Hence G-a'zingly adv. 

1563 Giundal Let. to Abp. ParkerWks. (Parker Soc.) 267 
If the communion be ministered in Paul’s, it will be done .so 
tumultuously and gazingly. .that the rest of the action will 
be disordered. 

Ga'zing sto^ck. [f. Gazikg vbl. sb. + Stock.] 
An object of the people’s gaze ; a person on whom 
others gaze or stare. 

*535 CovERDALE Nohum iii. 7 , 1 wil cast dyrte vpon y», 
to make the be abhorred, and a gasynge stocke. 1566 
Underdowne Thes. Ariadne, Eizyxei woman is nothynge 
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189 He was the gazing -stock and admiration of all people. 
1840 Lady C. Bury H isi. of FBrt xx, I am free, and not 
a gazing-stock for the world to jeer at. 

fGa'zity- Obs. rare-^K [f.gaz GAa + -iTTj 
cf. Gaseity.] A gaseous state or condition. 

1799 Sir H. Davy Ess. Heat, Light, Wks. 1839 H. 8 
The peculiar modes of existence of bodies, solidity, fluidity, 
and gazity, depend (according to the caiorists) on the quan- 
tity of the fluid of heat entering into their Composition. 

Gazogene (g3e'zd'd3zn). Also gasogene. £a.F* 
gazogtm, i. gaz QiE%-k--gbne'. see -gen.] A gas- 
producer. a. An apparatus for the prcSuction of 
aerated waters, b. An apparatus used in the pro- 
cess oi gas-Jiring (Ga8 sh. 7). 

a. 1853 Prod. Mech. Tml. VI. 87 Gaillard and Dubois* 
‘ Gazogene ' or Aerated Water apparatus, Pall Mali 
G. 23 June 12/1 Bright milk cans standing in rows, with 
iMLskets full of new-laid eggs, and gazogenes. 

b. 1879 Encycl. Brit. IX. 844/2 In this case [when ‘gas- 
firing ’ is us^], the fireplace proper is replaced by a gash 
producer or gazogene, 

'£Ga*ZO]lte. obs.--^ An aerolite. (Inmod,Dicts,) 

Gazolyte (gse*z<yi3it). [a. F. gawlyU, i. gaz 
Gas + Gr. Aurds soluble.] a. (See quot.) b. ‘ A 
body which is resolvable into a gas. Ampere’s 
term for those elementary bodies which by com- 
bination form gases' {Syd, Soc. Lex. 1885). 

X842 Francis Diet. Arts, etc., Gazolyta or Gazolytes, a 
name given by Berzelius to such simple gases as are perma. 
nently elastic. These are oxygen, nitrogen, and hydrogen, 

Gazometer, obs. form of Gasometeb. 

t Gazon. Ohs. [a. F. gazon grass ; pi. pieces 
of turf; a. OHG. waso (MtIG. wase, G. wasm) 
sod, turf, damp soil, or mass of earth,] A sod or 
piece of turf, used in fortification (see qiiots,). 

*704 Harris Lex. Techn., Gazofts, in Fortification, are 
pieces of fresh Earth covered with Grass, cut in form of a 
Wedge, about a Foot long, and half a Foot thick, to line 
parapets, and the Traverses of Galleries. 1739 Sterne Tr. 
Shandy ir. v. 70, ‘ I would make the walls and parapets with, 
sods too*. ‘The best engineers call them gazons, Trim’, 
said my uncle Toby. 17^ in Simes Milit. Medley Diet, 
1802 in C James Milit. Did. 
b. attrib., as gazon- theatre. 

1699 Evelyn Acetaria (1729) 119 Gazon-Theatres, Amphi- 
theatres, Artificial Echos. 

Gazoo'U. App. an adapted form of prec., with, 
mistaken sense. (Hogg app. took the word to mean 
‘ a compact body of men or something similar.) 

18x3 Hogg Queen's Wake 263 A close gazoon the horse- 
men made, Douglas and Morison the head, And through 
the ranks impetuous bore. 

't GsuzopMlace. Obs. rare. \y..(yS . gazcphilace^ 
ad. late L. gazophylaciuml\ = Gazophylacium. 
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23,, B. E. AlUt, P, B. 1283 pe goHe of pe gazafylace 
Wyth alle }>e vrnmentes of hous, he hamppred to-geder. 

Fulke Def. xxi. §07 Yea, I woulde gladly know, why 
among so many Greekish and Ladne-like terms, Gazophy- 
laciuiu is not a Gazophilace but a * treasurie k] 

' 't GawpMIa. Obs, [a. OF. gazophik, 

corruptly ad. late "h. gazophylacmm : see next. 

The <juot is a close translation from Octovien de S. Geiais, 
Ep. d'Omde, quoted by Godcfroy, s.v.] 

A treasury, storehouse (in sense). 

*549 CompL Sc<tU To Rdr. 7, I began to reuolue the 
Hbrarye of my vndirstanding, ande i socht all the secreit 
corneris of my gazophile. 

t GaiZOpIisrIa’ciiim. Oh. [a. late L. gazo- 
phylacmm^ ad. Gr. ya^o<pvKdKtop, f. treasure 
+ to guard, keep.] The box in which 

offerings to the Teinple were received; a strong- 
■box or treasure-chest. 

».’■ .1377 Langl.':P. PL B. xnx. 197 Haued nou^t .. the pore 
widwe [more] for a j^eire of mytes Than alle tho that 
ofFreden in-to gazafilacium. [lagSTRSViSA Barth, DeP, R, 
xix. cxxviil (1405) 934 GazofiTacium is an hutche in the 
whyche is put what is offrid in the Temple.] tfidg-Sy Foxe 
A, ^ M. (1596) 259/1 What monie was raised to the popes 
gazophylacium, I leaue to the estimation of the reader. 
1681 J. Stephens Procurations 105 There seemed to be 
a kind of pious contention in the people. .who should be 
first to bring in their offerings to this sacred Gmophylacmm, 
*697 Evelyn Numism, vili, 266 Blood ^who made that bold 
attempt on the Roval Gazopbylacium in the Tower, 
tGa 'ZOUS, a. Obs, rare^K [tgaz Gas sk-i- 
-ous.] Of the nature of gas, gaseous. 

S794 Sullivan Piew Nat. 1 . 272 Many naturalists, as well 
as he, conceived this .substance to be neither animal nor 
vegetable, but to be merely an aerial or gazous scum, 

Gazy [f* Gaze sk + -tf.] 

a. Affording a wide prospect, b. Given to gazing, 
*743 Mrs. Delany Life ^ Cam fi86i) IL 382 Has he .. 
laid nimself down upon the gazy hill, to take Breath a little ? 
*883 Holme Lee Laving ^Serving II. ix. 161 The most 
gazy and dreamy and restless of the people had learnt to 
keep their heads straight. 

Ga2Ezette, obs. form of Gazette. 

Geacll, sk slang, ? Obs. A thief. So Geaoli 
trans.^ to steal. 

x8ax Haggart Life $6 He was a tolerable geach. Ibid, 
70 We saw a conish cove . . with his back to the wall, beset 
by a great number of geaebs. Ibid. 73 , 1 bought two wedp 
table- feeders . . which I knew had been geached from the 
house of Mrs. Campbell, 

Gead^baffOUS (dntiade-flgos), a. Also erron. 
geo-, [fT moaL. Geadephag-a (f, Gr. 717 earth + 
Adephaqa) -f -00S.3 0 ^ pertaining to the Geade- 
phaga^ a tribe of terrestrial and predaceous beetles. 

2884 AiheHSBum 22 Mar. 381/2 Mr. E. A Fitch exhibited 
a large geodephagous larva* 

Geagged, obs. form of Jagged. 

Geal (d.^f'al), a. rare, [badly f. Gr. 7? earth 
4- -AL.] Of or pertaining to the earth regarded as 
a planet. Gecd tides : tides (on the moon) due to 
the earth’s attraction. 

2883 WiNCHELL World'Life ii. iii. | a (1889I 384 The geal 
tide on the moon will be about eighty times higher than 
the lunar tide on the earth. 

Geal (d^H), v. Obs. exc. dial. In 5 ge 11 (yii. 
[a. F. gek~r L. gelare to freeze. Cl Congeae,] 
trans, and inir. To stiffen as with cold, to congeal. 

The examples are often difficult to separate from those of 
g:acd^ Gell V. (with ‘hard* ^), to tingle as with cold. 

c 2440 Promp. Parv. JooA Gellyti, or congellyn (to-gedyr), 
g;elai^ cangelat. x6o8 Tourneoh Rev. Trag. v. J, Wks* 
2878 II. 233 We found the Duke my father gealde in Woud. 
*633 H. A. Partheneia Sacra 190 It [the mother-pearl] 
forms Htle graines or seeds within it, ■which cleaue to its 
sides, then grow hard, and geale, as it were. 1804 Ta»»as 
Poems 19 Wer’t no for houp. .Our very hearts wou*d geaL 
Hence Gea'ling///. <2. 

2(^T. Wright Passions v. § 4. 229 Gealing frostes cau.se 
springs and welles . . in the depth of winter to smoke with 
' heatc. . . " 

Geale, Gealous, obs. ff. Jaie, Jealoos. 
GeaSl(gih). Now chiefly Ab. Forms: (figayne, 
7 guind, 8 guigne, guyxtite), 8-9 gean, geen, 
(9 guean). [a, F. guigm (in the 14th c. spelt 
guine). Of unknown origin: Sp. has gtdnda^ Pg. 
ginja of similar meaning. 

Some have^ suggested that the word may be connected 
■with OSI. visnjcCf Lith. vysita^ Roumanian mod.Gr, 

^Lcra opt and more remotely with OHG. vidhsaia (mod.Ger. 
•weichseLy It. viscioia ; but this is very doubtful,] 

The wild cherry {Pnmtis cevium\ tree and fruit 
2333 Ld, Berners Gold. Bh, M. Aterel. (2546) Ceij, 
Whan, the guynes come, the season of daeryes is not come. 
ifiS3 Urquhart Rabeiais it. xxxiv. 221 In the season of 
cherries and guinds. 27^3^ Earl Haooinotoh Farestdrem 
27 I’he Black Cherry, This is called the Geen here, 1839 
Jardine Brit. Birds 11. 78 They [missel-thrushes] are 
remarkably fond of ripe geans. x88te Garden 28 Oct. 382/x 
The Gcan,. grows in. rocky, dry woodA . ' 

atirib, 2793 Tram.Soc. Arts led. alV. x6 Birch, Oeen-ttee, 
and Mountain Ash. 2834 H. Miller ScA. 4 Schm. x. (2857) 
201 To strip the guean-trees of their wild cherries. 
fGeauo©* Oh. rare^^K ? An imagined rustic 
pronunciation of ^ , 

*633 B. JoNSON Tak Tub it. w, Yaith, would I had a few 
more geaoces on’t ! 

Geand, geant, obs. forms of Giakt. 

' + Geaae* Obs. Aim 5 goene, gen©, 5-7 ffeane. 
Sec also Jeak, Jake. The English form of the 


name of Genoa (F. GMes^ It. Genova) ; used attrik 
in designations of commodities imported thence. 
Treacle of Geane : see Treacle. 

CZ466 Sir J. Paston in Poston Lett. No. 563. II. 293, 
I sende yow-iij. trade pottes of Geane as my potecarie 
swerytht on to me, and mooreovyr that they weer never 
ondoo syns they come from Geane. 2466 Mann. 4 Hausek. 
Exp. (Koxh.) 369 My mimtyr toke his man to kepe a potte 
of geene to put in grene gyngyr, 2494 IVill of Astry 
(Somerset Ho.), 50 bales of Jeane wood. 2^5 Rates Custom 
ho. biij b, Geane paper the reame. 1382 N. Lichefielo tr. 
Castanhedds Conq. E. Jnd, v. 24 b, Some of them doe carrie 
with them compasses of Geane. a 2618 Rates Merchoftdize 
Liy, Treacle of leane the pound viij.d. 

Geauticluial (dsfisentikbrnSlhtJs. and sk Geol. 
[f. Gr. 7^ earth + Anticlinal.] 

A. adj. Of the nature of a general upward flexure 
of the earth’s crust, 

1879 Dana Man,^ Geol, I'ed. 3) 818 Many mountains owe 
half or more of their elevation above the sea level to geanti- 
clinal movements. 

B. sb. A general upward flexure of the earth’s 
crust. 

187 . Dana Man, Geol. (ed. a) 752 (Cent.) The part of the 
force not expended in producing them carried forward an 
upward bend, or geanticlinal, of the vast Rocky Mountain 
region as a whole. 2879 Ibid. (ed. 31 818 Geanticlinals or 
upward flexures in the crust that become permanent eleva- 
tions. 2882 A. H. Green Phys. Geol. xiii. (ed. 3) 631 The 
squeezing up of this mass of rock into a geanticlinal. 

Gear Forms: 3 gmre, 4-5 ger, 4 

guere, 5-6 gheor(e, 4-5 gare. 5- 6 gayre, gaire, 
gey re, 4-9 ge(0)r(e,geir(e,5-6 g6yer, 6-8 geare, 
6- gear. [ME.^r<f, prob. ad, ON. gervij gsrvi 
=* 0 E. \ieru {poet, in pi. gearwe, with pre-Eng. 
change of declension), OS. garervi, germ, OHG. 
garawt, gar{e)wtt^OTtxLt. *'ganvfn- wk- fern., f. 
^ga-rioU” ready, Yarb, whence '^garwjan to make 
ready, ON. gerva^ gerva^gera^ gera to make, G a r v. 

It is prob, unnecessary to assume as^ the source an ON. 
*ger% with a dropping of the ® (w) similar to that in gera^ 
gera, the common prose foms of the verb gorrta ; there was 
app. in ME. a disposition to reduce rtv to rafter a stressed 
palatal vowel.] 

I. Equipment Cf. Fueniture 4. 

1 , collect, sing, (f rarely pL) Apparel, attire, 
dress, vestments. 

a 1320 in Wright Lyric P. x. 36 Heo glystnede ase gold 
when hit ^lemede, ues ner gome $0 gladly on gere. 23,, 
E. E. Aim. P. B 1811 J?at we gon gay in oure gere. 1390 
Gower C'< 7 j^ IL 227 Let clothen in the same gere, 2430-70 
Golagros 4 Gaw, 258 Ane girdill ourgilt, and vuiir light gere. 
24(53 J. P ASTON in Paston Lett, No. 526 IL 233, I beseche 
yow that this ger be not forget, for I nave not an hole hose 
for to doon. 2484 Churchw. Acc. Croscombe (Som. Rec, 
Soc.) 13 Item for wayschyng of the church gare vi». iiij 
2sad Skelton Magnyf. 776 , 1 can devyse my gere after the 
courtly maner, Nottingham Rec. ill. 363 For makyng 
the dawnsars gayxe. Foxe A. 4 M. (1684) IL 38/x 

They did it to shew their new gay geere. 1727 Vanbr. & 
CiA Protf. Nusb. t. Wks. (2730) 295 My Lady’s geer alone 
were as much as Slid four portroantel trunks. 2776 Mbs. 
Delany Life 4 Corr. Ser. n. (2862) IL 196 , 1 have put on 
all my birthday geer. 279* A, Youho Traso. France 61 
Dressed in holiday geers. Worpsw. White Doe in. 34 

Noisy swarms of peasants in their homely gear. \tBsy 
Holland Bay Path xxtv. 278 Mr. Pynchon himself, in his 
rusty travelling gear. 2879 * Garrett* Mouse by Wks. 
IL ao6 She padted her own maniage gear . . with her own 
hand. 

fb. Appendai^^es to a (clerical) vestment. Ohs, 
2«;Sa Iment. Ck, Goods (Surtees 2897I 37 Albes and other 
getr belonging to the afforesaid vesKmenteA Ibid, 55 One 
old vestment, .and one. .boithe without geire, 
f o. pi. Habits, manners. Oh. rare. 

The earliest record^ sense ; placed here as being possibly 
a forced application of sense 2, suggested % the L. habitus. 

c xzoo Trin. Cell Horn. 35 pe deucL .teo for8 geres hwile 
after fox, hwile after wulue, h'wiJe after leun, hwile after 
dSre, and on ech of hise deacn is iefned to ke deore wuas 
geres he forSteo^. Ibid. 265 Hie .. teS forS geres after 
Wilde deore, sume after beore, same Aftw wulue, sume after 
oSer deor. Ibid. 209. 

2 , Armour, arms, warlike accotitrements. Rarely 
pL Alsoy%-^/2V?^-^,fn!r. 0 ^^. exc. arch. 

<12*03 Lay. 13679011 ich wulle mid mine gmre. <2x300 
Cursor M, 7533 * Dos awi be CDavidl said, * Jiis gere, 
Certes can i nan armes here/. 23^73 Barbour Bruce xvni, 
265 Thai, .fand Gib Harper in Ins ger. And, for sa gude 
his amys wer, Thai fete.]. £2420 Awovo, Arih. ^xxivj^ 
Quen thou art armut in thi gare. Take tbi schild and thi 
spare. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 88 a/« They made theyr 
geer redy and departed. 2323.4l<rjf 3 Men. r///,c. 6 Any 
Araiour or defenceable Geer of War. *346 in Tytler Mist. 

(1864) III. 374 After yame came the young laird 
and viii men with hym all in geir. 28^ Carlyle Fr. Rm, 
L V. V, Of serviceable fighting-gear smali stock. 2864 Skeat 
UMand*s Poems 276 ITte host <» 5 mes slowly onward, 
equipped with warlike gear. 

8, a* Accoutrements of a riding borse, or bia 
rider, (f Formerly also//.) Now always explicitly 

riding-gear. 

a 24oo-9> Alexander 790* (Dublin) Grathez on Hs gay 
gere^ & ben a gik sadyfl. ctaao Sir A^oulace {(Xmomy 
xxxh, yike mon his owne schall have, That he syttes mow, 
Sadyll, brydyll, and Oder geyre. 2333 Coverdalr Zech. 
xiv, 20 At th^ tyme shal the rydinge geer of y* hors«» 
holy vnto the Lorde* *690 Deyden Dm Sebast. i, t Wks. 
2883 VI I, 34» Ami,.Tkm wilt ’not make a howe of met 
Mmi. Be Mvised, friend, and buekk to thy gears Imakes 
him go down on all-fours, bridles him—* To your paces vil- 
lain, ambie, trot and gal'lopT 2:840 Djckbns Bam, Fudge 


xlvii. Bridles, top-boots, spurs, and such gear, were strewn 
about. 2871 Yeats Techn. Mist. Comm. 46 The Egyptians 
Were skilful manufacturers of riding gear. , 

b. Harness for draught animals. Before the 
19th c. chiefly//. 

<K 1300 Cursor M. 6221 Sex hundreth cartes wit al lair 
geres. 1424 E. E Wills (1882) 56 My cartes and my plowes. 
and all my hors |?at longen to hem, whith all her geri leza 
Fitzhers. Bnsb. § 5 He mnste hai'ie. .his oxen or hor^s^ 
and the e:eare that belonp-fth tr» , — 1. ' ’ 


ploughe and the geyers, 1602 Holland Pbny I. 221 Vhen 
they [horses] are set in their geirs to draw the chariots how 
they loy when they are encouraged. 2693 Lond. Gaz. No 
3115/4 A Sorrel Mare ., the Hair rub’d off her sides with 
Geers. 2751 Johnson Rambler No. 138 F ii She rises be- 
fore the sun to order the horses to their geers. a 
Washington Lett, Writ. 1893 XIV 220 Not sufferftig the 
Ploughs, Harrows, .and the Gears belonging to them to be 
unnece.ssarily, exposed. 18*2 Clare Pill. Mitistr. I 74 
Cracking whip and jingling gears Recall’d the toils of 
boyish years. XQ46 J, Baxter Libr. Praci. Agrtc, (ed. 4) 
II. 129 Their gear or harness, including the co.st of keepinfi; 
It in repair, amounts to 255. yearly, i860 Lonsdale Gloss, 
Geary harness, tackle of any kind, furniture; as plough- 
gear, cart-gear, etc. 2886 Chesh. Gloss, s. v., ‘What's lom 
doing this wet day ? ’ ‘ Mester, he’s cleaning th’ gears.* 

1 4 . Jig. (Prob. chiefly referring to sense 3 b.) 
{Ready) in ends gears : in harness, ready for work 
« L. in procinctu. To put in^ get into ends gears : 
to set or get to work. Right in one's gear : in 
one’s right senses. Warm in ends gear{s ; settled 
down to work. Out of onds gears : out of sorts. Obs. 
C2460 Toivfuley Myst. xxi 181 He is inwardly flayde, 
not right in his gere. 2642 Fuller I/oly 4 Rnf St. in. 
xiii. 184 They think themselves not warm in their geeres, 
till they are all on fire. 264a Rogers Naaman 128 lehu. . 
being warme in his geare, <1: 1639 Cleveland Gen. Poemsy 
etc. (1677) 234 Let him put himself in his ( 3 eers. 1^4 
Etheredoe Com. Rev. iv. li. 67 is Grace ready in her gears. 
<2 2677 Barrow Popds Suprem. (1687) 49 The Apostles were 
,.itt procinctUy ready in their gears to move whither Dhine 
suggestions did call them. 2682 Dryden Medal 60 The 
Frauds he learnt in his Fanatick Years Made him uneasie 
in his Lawful Gears. 2683 Penn Descr, Pennsylv. 8 Of 
this more hereafter, being yet Raw and New in our Geer. 
a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew s. v., Out of his Gearsy 
out of sorts. 2712 Swift (2824) II. 463 Nuttal was 
surprised when they gave him bits of paper instead of money, 
but I made Ben I’ooke put him in his gears. 27ias-i3 — 
*Iml, to Stella 8 Jan., I am in my geers.. and I treat folks 
.sometimes. 2780 Johnson Let. to Mrs. Thrale 4 July, 
Kearny master tight in his geers. 

IT. Apparatus. 

6. Apparatus generally ; appliances, implements, 
tackle, tools, t Also //. toys. 

avgso Cursor M. 24485 Gbtt.) Joseph and mchodemc,. 
Wid hsiim broght |?ai gere enogh, vte of his fete be nail 
droght. ti..E.E.AlUt. - 

f 'cten glotounes to serue. 
obne crab, that had his g* 
the fyre. c 2386 Chaucer Frol. 352 Wo was bis Cook but 
if his sauce were Poynaunt and sharpe and redy sJ his geere, 
a Alexander For ai a child mot him, chese . to 

chiidire geris. *462 Paston Lett. No. 391 IL 23 It were 
tynac your gere aecessarye on that by halfe were purveyd 
fore. 2823 &orr Peveril xxxvi, Ike warders must bring their 
own gear [fetters] with them. 283a J. Hoixison in J. Raine 
Mem. (1858) IL 260 All the quarry gear wa.s swept away by 
one of the great floods. 2830 Scoresby Cheater's Wk&lemads 
Adv, iv, (2859) 60 An ingenious Frenchman ..had bladders 
and other gear to float dead whales, 2832 Greknwell Coal- 
trade Tertns Nortkumb, 4 Durk. 28 Geaty work-tools, 
Consisting of picks, drills, maul and wedge, shovel, cracket, 
&C. *883 Fisheries Exhib, Caial. p. xxxiv,Such sportsman’s 
gear as rods, lines, artificial flies, and baits. 2885 Act if 
49 Vkt, c. 70 § 7 Injury . , done by one sea-fishing boat to 
another, or to the nets, lines, and gear thereof. 2883 Sir 
J. C Mathew in Law Times Rep. LI I. 265/1 The vessel 
was sold as she lay with her gear and tackle. 2^3 
Aihmmum 16 May 637/3 Pretending to work, amidst build- 
ing stones and masonV gear, on a Paris quai. 

b. The organs of generation. Now only slang. 
*675 Hobbes Odyssey (1677) 280 To the dogs to eat they 
threw bis gear, 2704 Swift Tale of 7'ub xi. 202. 2893 in 
Farmer Slang. 

Comb. 2622 CoTGR., Chaude-colky saltnesse, Icacberous- 
nesse, geereitch. 

fc. Weaving. A leaf of beddlcs. Obs, 

*300 Nottimham C&rp. Rec. 23®o> 43 ly* 
j. lathe, *3*3 Ibid. 2395, 7 Pro quodam mstrumento textorum 
vulgariter dicto a lynen gegre thread geyre]. 2780 A. Young 
Tour Ird. 1 . 324 It [flax] is ready to be delivered to the 
weaver, with the reed and geers adapted to manufacturing it. 
*8x3 T. Martin Circk meek. Arts 239 in Bischoff Wool, 
Manuf.UZm IL 407 The loom consists merely of two 
h&mhoo rollers^ one for the warp, and another for the web, 
and a pair of geer. 28®* R, 0 . Wallace 15 Fr^. Ind. 298 
The loom consists of a reed and geers, with a small beam, 
upon which the warp is rolled. *039 Ure Diet. A rts 2285 
1 he Hindu . . inserts his great toes into two locps under the 
geer, to serve him for treadles. 

d. Mining, Tair of gears ^gdilows-timbtr. 
x8$* Gwenwsll Coal-tmde Terms Norikumb. d* Durh, 
»8, Pair ifGearsy see Gailoms Timber, 

6. MacMptify. a. A combination of wheels, levers, 
and other mechanical appliances for a given pur- 
pose ; esp. the appliances or furnishings connected 
with the acting portions of any piece of mechanism. 
Often with some defining word prefixed, as expan- 
sion-^ Mand-f skering-f valvc-^ vtinding-gear : for 
which *ee those words. 

IS »3 FiTanaRB. Smrv. xx. (2339) 4 » And the mylaer shall 
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make all the coste, both of the hous and the goinge geyre. 
S786 T. Jefferson IVrti. (1859) I. 550 The consumption [of 
coal] will be increased by the additional geer. 1823 J. 
Nicholson OperaU Mechanic 44 Chains have been benefi- 
cially introduced as substitutes for straps in driving heavy 
geer. xSsx lllnsir. Catal. Gt. Exhih. 135 Model of a steam 
crane, with travelling gear. s88a Knowledge No. 19. 397/3 
Being caught by the steering gear or front wheel. i888 F. 
Hume Mad. Midas i, iii, The towers contained the winding 
gear. Law Times Rep. LX VI 1 , 251/1 A steamship of 
S074 tons net, fitted with steam steering gear. 

Jig. x86i Land. Reit. 20 Apr. 434/1 There is considerable 
friction in our parliamentary gear. 1889 'ho'nmju Latest 
Lit. Ess. (1892) 149 None of these set our thinking gear in 
motion to. .good purpose. 

b. Wheels working one upon another, by means 
of teeth, or otherwise, J train of gears : a set of 
such wheels. Often preceded by some defining 
word, as bevel-., crown-, sfur-gear. Double gear 
(see quot 1874). 

Nat. Philos., Mechanics n. vii. § 70. 30 (U. K. S.) 
Wheels are denominated spur, crown, or bevel gear, accord- 
ing to the position or direction of the teeth. 1874 Knight 
Diet. Mech, 726/1 Double-gear, the nests of variable-speed 
gear-wheels in the head-stock of a lathe. ^ i88x Metal World 
No. 22. 3^0 The moving of the car sets in motion a train of 
gears, which in turn gives motion to the pencil mechanij;m, 
which traverses crosswise of the paper, while the paper itself 
traverses from the pencil lengthwise at a uniform speed, 

e, (Seequot.) 

1874 Knight Diet Meek., Gear, .the running parts of a 
wheeled vehicle, as the fore-gears, hind-gears, referring to 
the fore-axle and its wheels, the hind-axle and its wheels. 

7 . Machinery. The mechanical arrangements con- 
necting a motor with its work ; — Geaking. Hence 
In,out of gear \ in, out of connexion, with the motor. 
So to get ( put, set, throw') in, into, out of gear. 

x8i4 R. Buchanan Mill Work (1823) 451 When any 
particular part of machinery is set agoing, it is said among 
workmen to be set on, or put in gear ; when stopped, set 
off, or put out of gear. ^ 1830 R. S. Robinson Naut. Steam 
Eng. 103 To see what is to be the position of the eccentric 
pulley, relative to the crank when in gear. Ibid. 132 To 
work three or four strokes by hand prior to throwing the 
eccentric rod in gear. x8sx Illustr, Catal. Gt. Exhib. 233 
For the purpose of moving the handles in and out of gear. 
1869 Eng. Meek. 19 Mar. ^74/2 The. .lever, .is reversed, so 
as to throw the shafts . . into gear by the action of the . . 
clutch. 1879 Casseirs Teckn. Educ. 11 . 13/2 When wheels 
are in gear there are three teeth of each engaged. Ibid. 
IV. 307/2 The parts which they should hold in position get 
out of gear. 1885 Law Rep. 15 9. Bench Div. 358 
A wheel-factory, including the machinery and gear, was 
mortgaged to the plaintiff. Ibid., The . . driving-belts . . 
could DC removed at pleasure when the machinery was 
thrown out of gear. 1888 Encycl. Brit. XXIII. 560 Two- 
speed gears [for tricycles] are becoming general. 
f g, 1849 H. Mayo Pop. Superstit, (1851) 79 The attention 
. .is unlinked from the other faculties, and they are put out 
of gear, i860 Kingsley Misc. II. ix An industrial system 
so out of gear. 1861 Thornbury Turner (1862) I. 21 In a 
week or two he began to get into gear and work better in 
his new harness. 1874 Green Short Hist. v. § 4. 241 The 
whole organization 01 labour was thrown out of gear. 1880 
Miss Braddon Just as I am xviii, I have been out of gear 
for my ordinary pursuits of late. 1886 W. Hooper A cad. 
Life 56 He is quite thrown out of gear by every little 
anomaly. 

8. Naut. Rigging in general ; * the rigging of any 
particular spar or sail ’ (Adm. Smyth). 

1669 Mariner's Mag.i. 17 See that your main Hall- 

yards be clear, and all the rest of your Geer clear and cast 
off. 1833 Marryat i’. Simple {.xWp 366, I seized another 
[axe], and disengaged the. .small gear about the mast, i860 
Merc. Marine Mag.yil, 279 The topsails were reduced 
by the patent gear ito nearly close reefs, 

III, Stuff. 

9 . Goods, movable property, household neces- 
saries and utensils. 

a X300 Cursor M. 4938 Sargantz send i son on hand ]?at in 
kair gare mi god hai fand. Ibid. 13797 Jtc to ga, wit all 
jn ger. C1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 200 Freris and 
preestis }?at . . maken riche chirches and housis wik ober 
gere. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) i. xv. 9, I hald it 
best to cast awey this gere and shape my selue pryuely to 
fie, 1466 Mann. <5* Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 436 Item, owenge 
to the chaundelere . . for wode, candelles and odre gere for 
howsold, iij.s. jg.d. 1634 Milton Comus 166 Some h^melesse 
Villager, Whom Thrift keeps up about his Countrie Geare. 
1785 C. Keith Har'st Rig 47 For he did gar her sweetly pay 
For crackit gear, 1863 Livingstone Zambesi x. 216 Then 
follow wife and daughters with bulky loads of household 
gear on their heads. 

tb. Sc. and north, dial. Possessions in general, 
wealth, money. Goods and gear = wealth, property. 
f Free gear (see Fees 38 b). Obs. 

XS35 Stewart Cron. Scot. HI. 230 Siluer or gold or ony 
other geir. 1547 In Tytler Hist Scot. (1864) HI. 380 , 1 judge 
him [Argyle] greedy of gear, desirous of authority.^ c 1565 
Lindesay (Pitscottie) Ckron. Scot (1728) 14 Spend his goods 
and gear. 1570 Buchanan A ne Admonit Wks. (1892) 23 
wer neuir desyrous of blude geir nor honour. 1609 Hume 
Admonition in Wodrow Soc. Misc. 586 A borrowing . . of 
uther mennis geir, 1637 B. Jonson Sad Sheph. ii. i, I am 
na fay . . But a good man, that lives o’ my awn geer. 1637 
Rutherford Lett, (1862) 1 . 300 , 1 had not so much free gear 
when I came to Christ’s camp as to buy a sword.^ 1706 in J. 
Watson Collect, Poems i. 30 Which made the Laird take up 
more Gear Than all the Lands or Rigs could bear, 1706 
Sempill Piper Kilbarchan xiii, His pipes.. after wan him 
gear enough. X712 Arbuthnot John Bull iii. iv, Spending 
the goods and gear that his/orefathers wan with the sweat 
of their brows [The speaker is Scotch]. 1725 Ramsay Gentle 
Sheph. I. ii. His honour maunna want— he poinds your geer. 
*775 Burns ‘ Tibbie,,! hoe seen the day' vi, Your daddy’s 


gear maks you sae nice. x8oS Mayne Siller Gun ifi xxvi, 
Dingwall . . Whase modest merit Was sae repres’d for want 
o’ gear, Care crush’d his spirit ! 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss. 
S.V., * 111 gotten gear *, property unju.stly obtained. 1884 
Annie S. Swan Dorothea Kirke vi. 58 That foolish, mis- 
guided sister of yours has married an old man for his gear I 
C. Things, f Also in plural, rare. 

a 1400 Sir Perc. 214 He wolde schote with his spere 
Bestes and other gere. 1556 J. Olde tr. GualtePs A ntichrist 
124 The God whom his fathers knew not shall he honour with 
gold, and silver, and precious stones, and other costly gaires. 
1817 Southey ( 1832) II. 13 The appetite for slander must 
be sharp-set, when it can prey upon such small gear. 
flO. A material substance or stuff j in depre- 
ciatory sense, rubbish. Obs. 

X489 Caxton Faytes of A. n. xxxvii, 159 A drinke myxte 
with suche manere of gere that aftre they had taken hyt 
they were alle dronken. 1549 Latimer 6th Serm. hef. Edw. 
VI (Arb.) 165 Of decimations of Anets seade, and Cummyti, 
and suche gere. 1562 Turner Herbal ii. 50 b, The sour 
gear that is within [the shell of the Citron] is colde and 
dry. 1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. xvi. 470 You shal finde much 
of this geare amongst Rye. 1603 Sir C. Heydon Jud. 
Astrol. vii. 187 That out of wheat there should spring vp 
darnell, solders, and smuttie geare. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrim- 
age (1614) 475 i'he Bramans marke themselves in their fore- 
heads . . with a kind of yellow geare which they grinde, 
1691 Ray N. C. Words Pref. 5 Gear , . is also used for 
trumpery, rubbish, so as stuffe is. 1800 Larwood Norfolk 
Dial. 44 (E. D. S. No. 76) The thacker wou’d ha gin bar 
some doctor's geer in a beaker.^ x8''C H. MacNeill Poet. 
Wks. (1812) II. 76 A bottle primed ..'NV somewhat mair 
than half a gallon O* precious gear, 

fb. Corrupt and foul matter; pus. Obs. 

1562 Turner Herbal n. 131 b. It [Germander] scoureth 
out also thicke and watery gear out of the brest. 1596 
Spenser F. Q. vi. xii. 28 That spat out poyson and gore- 
bloudy gere. 163a tr. BrueVs Praxis Med. 223 Cholericke, 
sowre and stinking geere is voyded. 1652 H. More Antid, 
Atk. III. viii. (1712,) 113 The wound of his throat gaping, 
but no gear nor corruption in it. 
e. Mining. (See quots.) 

1747 Hooson Miner's Diet. G ij b, Dead, where there is 
no Ore . . Deads are the Gear, or Work got in .such dead 
Places. Ibid. I ivb, Gear, a general Name for all Deads, 
when cut out of the Wholes. Ibid. Q iij. We rise with these 
Pair upwards, drawing up the Gear, and teeming it round 
about them. 

11 . fg. = Matter, Stuff, in various uses. 

a. Discourse, doctrine, talk ; also in depreciatory 
sense, ‘stuff’, nonsense. ? Obs. exc. arch. 

1415 Hoccleve To Sir J, Oldcasile 159 Our fadres medled 
no thyng of swich gere. a 1529 Skelton Sp. Parrot 387 
For drede ye darre not medyll with such gere. 1570 B. 
Googe Pop. Kingd. i, 13 b, I am ashamed here To weare 
my pen . . about such foolish gere. x6o6 Day lie o/Guls iii. 
i. (1881) 70 Was not this stinging geere? 1607 Rowlands 
Guy, Earl Warm. 55 Why turn me back to conn my gear 
again. 1624 Bedell Lett vi. loi No maruell if this geare 
could not passe the Presse at Rome, a 1654 Selden 
Table-T. (Arb.) 20 Lord, what Gear do they make of it I 
1700 Dryden Wife of Bath's T. 24 For priests with prayers 
and other godly gear, Have made the merry goblim? dis- 
appear, 1722 N. Mist Lett.fr. Mist's Jrnl. Pref. 12 , 1 had 
a great deal more of this learned Gear from my Friend. 
1875 Tennyson Q. Mary in. i, Have you had enough Of 
all this gear? 1895 E. Anglian Gloss., Gere, unintelligible 
stuff; or a confused heap. 

b. Doings, ‘ goings on’, arch, or dial. 

c 1460 Towfieley Myst. xvi. 370 This is well wroght gere that 
euer may be. c 1475 Partenay 276 Non may on the trust, ne 
in thy fals gere. 1546 Si. Papers Hen, VIII, XL 140 The 
French practises now a dayes be but bare geare to other mens 
practises. 1616 R. C. Times' Whistle v. 1883 Brave boyes, 
this gear doth cotten well. 1652 C. B. Stapylton Herodian 
IV. 3X W ee shall smart for this unruly geere. a 1806 K. W kite 
Childhood I. ri9 To viewour gambols, and our boyish geer. 
X831 Scott Cctst Dang, i. Then I hardly see how your 
ladyship can endure this gear much longer. 1876 Whitby 
Gloss, S.V., He has now taken up with that kind of gear. 
1881 Mrs. Lynn Linton My Lcme I. 273 We shall have such 
fun 1. .It will be good gear, I can tell you 1 
f c. A matter, affair, business. Obs. 

1545 Asch AM Toxopk. ( Arb.) 57 You handle this gere in dede. 
1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 160 Whilest this gere was a 
brewing. 1594 Greene & Lodge Looking GL Wks. (Rtldg.) 
126/x Master Lawyer . - 1 pray you to this gear. <2x625 
Fletcher & Shirley Nt Walker v. I, You wo’ not to this 

f eer of marriage then? 1636 James (C hetham 
oc.) 97 This worck, this gheere . .Was done by daughters of 
great Charlemaine. 1823 Scott Quentin D. xxxi, I under- 
stand this gear better than you do. 

IV. allrib. and Comb., as (sense 6 b) gear- 
cutter, -cutting’, (sense 7) gear-work \ (sense 8) 
gear-block', (sense 9b) gear-gatherer, -grasping*, 
gear-box, -case, the case enclosing the gearing of 
a bicycle, etc. ; gear-wheel, {a) a cog-wheel ; ip) 
in a bicycle, etc., the cog-wheel by means of which 
the motion of the pedals is transmitted to the axle, 
185* Illustr. Catal. Gt Exhib. 240 Lower yards filled 
with inventor’s slings and portable ^gear-blocks. 1887 
ViscT. Bury & Hillier Cycling xiii. 385 Otherwise the 
effect of the same amount of resistance on each wheel will 
become unequally operative in the *gear-box. 1^7 Daily 
News x6 Sept. 3/4 There was a black *gear-case instead of 
a transparent one. 1884 Knight Diet. Mech. SuppU, *Gear 
Cutter [a machine for cutting the teeth on gear-wheels]. 
1874 Ibid., * Gear-cutting Machine, one for making cog- 
wheels by cutting out the interdental material. 1825-80 
Jamieson, *Gear-gatherer, a money-making man. 1819 
W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 40 He smasht 
and smote thae men o’ sin For their *gear-graspin’ greed. 
1874 Knight Diet Meek., *Gear-wheel, any cog-wheel, 
whether crown, spur, internal-cogged, bevel, or lantern, is 
a gear-wheel, 1891 Daily News 6 June 6/1 The engine is 


a two-cylinder horizontal one, and drives a gear-wheel, 
1892 Dublin Rev. Apr. 437 The mirror is fixed to a gear- 
wheel driven off the spindle of a small alternating electric 
motor. ^ 185X Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 220 Occasioning 
the rapid destruction of the *gear-work through which the 
power is transmitted. 

Gear (gl^i), v. Forms: 3-5 gere, 5 Sc. geiTg 
7-9 geer(e, (7 geare), 6- gear. [MK. geren, f, 
gere Gear sb. (OE. had gierwan, p'erede to 
equip, clothe, f, OTeut. "^garwu- ready, Yarb),] 

1 1 . trans. To adorn ; to array; to dress. Obs. 
C1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 2441 Osep dede hise lich faire gerert, 
Wassen, and riche-like smeren, And spice-like swete smaken, 
13.. E. E. Aim. P. B. 1568 He schal be gered ful gaye in 
gounes of porpre. c 1350 Parlt. 3 Ages 122 He was gerede 
all in grene. 1674-91 Ray N. C. Words 30 To Geer or Gearg 
to dress. neatly dressed. 

2 . To equip, arch. 

13. . Gaw. ep Gr. Knt 791 Garytez ful gaye gered bi-twene, 
Wyth mony luflych loupe. 1456 Sc. Acts Jos. II (18x4) II. 
4S/2 It is ordanyt J?*' all maner of man has landis or gudis 
be redy horsit and geryt. 1833 Prase fs Mag. VIII. 650 We 
accordingly geared ourself, and switch in hand, .sallied out, 
fg. 1480 Robt. Devyll (Percy Soc.» 56 He dyde iielpe hym 
for to gere and fortefye the crysten fayth. 

3 . To harness (a draught animal). Also with up, 
2iXi6.absol. 

1638 F. Junius Paint. Ancients 319 Paine of the painter 
. .for it is no small trouble, in my opinion, to geare foure 
horses together, and not so much as to confound any of their 
legges. 1640 G. Abbott Job Paraph. 248 Canst thou tether 
or geere him like a horse? 1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. 
Impr. (1653) 197 plough-man must have a little regard 
to his Teem or Draught, and to the well geering or ordering 
them. x8o7 Pike Sources Mississ. (iSio) 50 note. My sleds 
were such as are frequently seen about farmers' yards . . in 
which two men were geared abreast. 1856 C. W. Upham 
y. C. Frlmotit ii. 55 (Funk) We were ready to depart; the 
tents were struck, the mules geared up, and our_ horses 
saddled. 1877 Holderness Gloss, s. v., It’s about time we 
was off ti gear. 1886 Chesh. Gloss., Gear or gear up, to put 
harness on a horse. 

4 . To put (machinery) into gear (see Gear sb. 7) ; 
to connect by gearing. To gear up (see quot. 1882) ; 

to gear down, level. 

1851 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1184 Another feature in 
the machine is for gearing and pulling out of gear the cogs. 
1868 Pall Mall G. 15 July 10 The spindle is geared to a 
system of toothed wheel work. 1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. 
Phil. 1 , 1. 479 The several shafts, with their axes all parallel, 
are geared together. x88a Knowledge iq Mar. 397/2 About 
two years since, most of the tricycles which were driven by 
means of a chain were geared up — that is, the driving 
wheels were made to go round faster than the pedals. .Now, 
most of the best riders agree that tricycles should be geared 
down. 1883 Ibid. 22 June 368/1 For average riders these 
[tricycles] might be geared level. 1895 Daily News 15 May 
7/4 Farts necessarily exposed for the purposes of cleaning, 
lubricating, gearing, or altering the arrangements of a 
machine. 

b. intr. Of a toothed wheel, or its teeth ; To fit 
exactly into ; to be in gear, so as to work smoothly 
with. 

Phil. Trans, XXXVHL No. 434 Engray., The loose 
Wallowers, whose turn’d rounds geer truly with y‘' Coggs 
in 3^ great Wheel. X848 Tait's Mag. XV. 844 Carrying an 
angle-wheel, into which two others gear. 1870 Eng. Mech. 
18 Mar. 652/3 This bevel gears with a horizontal bevel 
underneath the base. 1881 Anderson in Nature No, 626. 
619 Two circular frames, .with teeth cut in their edges, are 
mounted, so that the teeth gear into each other, and they 
can rotate freely, but in opposite directions. 

Gear(e, var. Gere, Obs., whim, fit of passion, 
Qeard, obs. form of Guard. 

Geared [f. Gear jA and??. 4 --ed*] 
d*!. Equipped ; armed, Ohs. 

C1470 Henry Wallace v. 806 Twa hundreth haill off weiE 
gerit Inglismen. 

T 2 . Provided with gear ; ? with handles or other 
appendages. Obs. 

1588 Wills <§• Inv. N. C. (Surtees i860) 329, vj geared 
yockes 4^., iiij yockes, vngeared, x6d., v geard forkes 20i2f., ii 
forkes, ungeared, 6 d, 

5. Machine^. Connected with the motor by 
gearing. 

1868 Gainsborough Nenvs 27 June (N. W. Line. Gloss,), 
Six double-geared slide and break lathes. 1881 Eng. Mech. 
27 May 1/2 Back Geared Lathe, 4^111. centres, bed 3 ft. 6 in. 
long; per set (^2 s^f. 1884 Knight Diet Mech, Suppl., 
Geared Brace, a boring tool in which the drill or bit is 
rotated by hand crank and bevel gear. Ibid., Geared 
Locomotive, a locomotive in which the motion of the en|fine 
is conveyed by gearing to the travelling wheels. 1895 Earl 
Albemarle & Hillier C j/irAVzg xii. sosThe Geared Ordinary. 
This, a relatively new type, has not secured that measure of 
success which its friends hoped for it. 

Gearing (gla'rig), vbl. sb. [Gear sb, and v. + 

-inoL] 

1 . dial. Harness. 

1863 Mrs, Toogood Yorksh. Dial., Put the gearing on t* 
hoses and go away to plough. *877 Holderness Gloss., 
Gearin, harness. 

2 . Working implements, * plant 

1825 Ld. Cockburn Mem, L 76 Our collien; and salters 
belonged.. to their respective works with which they were 
sold as part of the gearing. 

3 . The action of fitting a machine with gear ; the 
manner in which a machine is geared ; concr. appa- 
ratus for the transmission of motion or power, 
e.g. a train of toothed wheels Gear sh. 7. Oitezi 
preceded by some qualifying word, as bevel-, spur-, 
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etc. gearing", also with ad vs , as in gearing-down^ 
-up. Out of gearing ; out of gear, 

■ 3^^833 1 * VLoiXM/^oManuf. Meial II. 350 These wires ^pass 
through the gearing, between the bars of a reed, as in linen- 
weaving. list Itlmir, Catai. Gt, Exhib. 210 The speed 
requisite for the propeller i:’ obtained by means of accelerating 
gearing, i860 Mauky Pkys, Geag, Sea xviii. | 740^ It j.s so 
stable and true in its work that nothing can throw it out of 
gearing. 1862 Smiles Etigineers ill. 40 By an entire 
rearrangement of tlie gearing of the machine, he shortly 
succeeded in greatly lessening the wear and tejir of the 
ropes, 1869 R. B- Smyth Gold E. Victoria 612 Gearing-— 
A series of wheels working into each other whereby motion 
is transmitted. i88a K notoledge 10 Mar. 397/a When the 
gearing down is carried to a great extent, the_ pedals make 
two revolutions for one revolution of the drivinj|* wheels. 
A machine, so geared can be ridden up a steep hill eai>ier 
than a bicycle. 

4 . Comb,, as gearing-chain, 

1874 Knjght Diet, MecE^ Gearing-chain^ an endless chain 
transmitting motion from one toothed wheel to another. 

(dg/ta-jkygytait) . Min^ [£.01.717 
earth (from its earthy appearance) + Aeksutitb. 
Named by Dana in 1S68.] Hydrous fluoride of 
calcium and sodium, of a clay-like ap|>earance. 

, 1868 Dana Min, (ed. 5) 1.30 Gearksutite. Earthy, kaolin- 
like in aspect. 

Geaarl^ss (gf»‘iles), a, [f. Gkar sh, + -less.] 
Of a motor : Having no gear for the transmission 
of motion; acting directly. 

x8o2 Pall Mall G. 4 July 7/1 They are mounted on two 
bogtes, each liaving a aoo h p. gearless motor attached to it- 

. t Gea^SOa, a. and sh, Ohs. Forms : 1 gihane, 
g 6 mn&, 3 geasne, 4 gesen'e, 5-6 geso(u)n, 6 ges- 
(s)en, 6-7 gayson, geazon, geasono, (6 gai-, gei- 
son, 7 gey-, gheason), 5-7 geason. [OE. gksm, 
gdsm barren. Cf. OHG. keisint barrenness.J 

A. adj. 

1 . Producing scantily; barren, unproductive; 
exhausted. Const, in OE. with gen. or on ; later 
if. Also, clear of, 

a 1000 Christ 849 in Exeter Bk^ P^et we faestes wiite aer 
}>am gryre-broxan on has gaesnan tid j^eorne bihencen. a 1000 
Juliana 381 ihid,^ lie sipl^aii sceal godra guin-cysta geasne 
hweorfan. a xooo A ndreas 1084 (Gr.) Ah h®r heorodreorixe 
hyrdas la^an, gaesne on greote, gaste berofene. a 1121 0. E, 
Ckron, an. 1 1 16 pisTjear wees swa gaasne on masstene. 14,, MS, 
Cantalr. Ff, n. 38 If. 23 (Halliw.) lu werke they weren never 
so nyce, Ne of moo good liveres geson. ^ x4»o Pallad. m 
Httsb. VIII. 5 Now m^e the feeldis wilde of Imsshis geson. 
c 1430 Hymns Virg. 64 Drunkelew folk ben goostli biinde, 
For faute of witt her lyf Is gesoun. 

2 . Scantily produced ; rare, scarce, uncommon. 
In the ibrh c. sometimes with passive infinitive, as 
geason to be found, to be seen, etc. 

1377 Langl. P, PL B. xni. 271 My wafres there were 
gesen, c 1460 F Russell Mk, Nuriure 803 Custade^ Cos- 
table, when eggis & crayme be geson. 1494 Fabyan Chnm. 
vii. 588 Grotes and peas were geson. *514 Barclay Cyt, Sjt 
Uplondyskm, (Percy Soc.) 3s A good man is geason, not 
easy to be founde. ^1530 H. Rhodes Bk. Nurture 116 in 
Bahees Bk 85 l*hey that will not knowe howe to amend, 
their wits he very geason. 1548 Udall Ermm, Par, Pref. 
JO Preciou.s stones that are gayson to bee founde. 1567 
lURBERV. Rpit, Sf Smn. fiS37) 295 Rich be thy robes, and 
geason to he had, *§77 Harrisoh England u, xii. {2877) l. 
239 hoiLses of Knights , . it is not geson to beljold 

generallie their prouision of tapistrie. 1583 Stubbhs Anat. 
Abus. 11.(1882) 51 Rare birds vj'iton the earih, and as geason 
as blacke swans. 1601 F, Goiwis Bps. of Eng, 380 Good 
knowledge in the Greeke toon^. .in those dales was gea.son. 
1601 Holland Pliny 11 . 98 Ixirie is a rare herb and gea-Mjn 
to be seen. 16x0 — CamdenHs BriL (1637) 536 Marie in this 
place i.s very geason or skant. 1674 Ray S. ^ E. C, Wards 
67 Geazoii, scarce, hard to come by. Ess, 

8. * Rare extraordinary, amazinf^. 

1572 N, Ro.scarrocke Prelim. Verses BosseteelPs Ar- 
morie. The siege of Thebes, the fall of I'roy, in beaten massie 
golde, dan Vulcan hath set out at large, full gearon to be- 
holde. 1583 Stanyhubst Atneis n, (Arb.) 47 With weather 
astonyed, with such storms gea.son agrysed. Ibid. iv. 104 
The duke duneas with sight so geason agasted. 

B. sb. Rarity, scarcity, rare, 

1509 Barclay ,ShyP 0/ Polys (1570) 124 Of them is no 
plentie but great geason. 1557 Toiiei's Misc* (Arb.) 250 
Good should by geason, earne no place, Nor nomber make 
nought, that i,s good. 

0 east, obs. form of GesTj Go»t, Joist. 
Geast, Geaater, var. Gist, Gistee. 

Geatie, obs. form of Gate, Get, Jet. 
Geather, obs. form of Gathee. 

Geaum, Geaunt^ obs. forms of Jamb, Giamt. 
Gebat, gebbet, obs, forms of Gibbet. 
Gebbie Also 8 gabbi©, 

[Origin obscure: the pronunciation is against a 
connexion with Gab. Cf. Gael giabm gizard.] 
TIic crop of a fowl ; iransf, the human stomach. 

<*X774 Fekgusson Poems (i8i4)_n. She round the 
ingle wi* her gimmers sits, Crammin iheir gabhies wP her 
nicest bits. 1843 Bkthune Be* Fireside Btor, 76^ When your 
heads are rilled wi’ the Jiorrors, your gebbies wi^ wind, and 
your |>ouch« wiVnacthing, 

Gebbit, Gebbrisb, obs. ff. Gibbet, Gibbbeish* 
Gober, var. Guebhb. 

Geberish, Gebet(te, obs, ff. Gibbeeish, Gibbet. 
GobtorCg^bO'’'’'!)* Idist, \i)E„ gehlr^O^, gfb^r, 
OHG. gip^r, gipBro : see Neighbobb.] A tenant" 
farmer fin the early English community). 

R xooo Laws of Pm c. 6 § 3 (Schmid) Gif he. .cm gebures 


[huse] 7;efeohte- 1706 Phillips (ed- Kersey), Gehurus, 
a Gountry-Neighbour.) x86i Pearson Early ^ Mid. Ages 
Eng, a6i The tenants, cotsetlas, geburs, and geneats, were 
the highest among the semi-servile. x^2 F. Srebohm in 
Eng. PPist, Rev, July 459 The gebur himself is not a full 
freeman because he has services to perform on the lord’s 
demesne, and cannot leave the land if he chooses, 
Gebyllofc, obs. form of Giblet, 
Gecarcimail.^(d3fkajsi'nian). [f. mod.L. Ge- 
cardn-us (Gr, 7^ earth -f- uaptcivos crab ; intro- 
duced by Dr. Leach in 1815) -f -ian.] A land-crab. 

^ 1838 Penny Cycl, XL 99/1 The Land-crabs, or Gecarcin- 
ians, inhabit the warm countries of the New and Old 
World, and Australasia. 1847-^ Todd Cycl. Anat, IV. 
330 '2 The land-crabs or Gecarcinians. .are enabled to live 
as terrestrial animals. 

GeeiiDiiie, obs. form of Jasmine. 

Gecl: (gek), sb.i Obs. exc. diaP. Forms ; 6 gake, 
7 geek©, 6, 9 geek (geek), [app. a. LG. geek, - 
MDu. gec{k, ghee jt, Du. gek adj. and sb. ; related 
(either as source or derivative) to gecken Geck v. 
From LG. the word passed into the HG. dialects, 
MHG. geck{e, G. geek, and into Scand., Da. gjmk, 
Sw. gdek, Norw. gjekk, ? Icel. gikkr. ] A fool, sim- 
pleton ; one who is befooled or derided, a dupe. 

1515 Barclay Egloges i. (1570) A iij b, He is a fmde, a sotte, 
and a geke also Which choseth. .the worst (way] and mt>st 
of ieoperdie. i6ox Shaks. TweL iV. v. i. 351 Why haue 
you sutTer’d me tone imprison'd.. And made the most 
notorious gecke and gull That ere inuention plaid on ? x6xi 
— Cymb. V. iv. 67 To become the geeke {sic} and scorne 
o’ th* others vilany. 1859 Gko. Eliot A. Bede 83 If she’s 
tackled to a geek as everybody's laughing at. 1876 Whitby 
Gloss , , Gawk, Geek, Gawk or Genvky, a fool ; a person un- 
cultivated ; a dupe. 

Geek (gek), sb.- Chiefly Sc, [ « Do, and G, geek 
vbl sb. corresponding to gecken (see Geok st.) as in 
Qt. gecken machen to play tricks ; in geek sagen, Du. 
in ghee k segghen ( Kilian) , to say in jest.] A gesture 
of derision ; an expression of scorn or contempt 
xsoo-20 Dunbar P^oents xxvi. 28 Than all the feyndis 
lewebe, and maid gekkts. 1576 Tyde tarryeth no Plan in 
Collier E, E, Pop. Lit, (j 863“4) 29 And though 1 h.ave 
attire both costly and gay, Yet unlesse it he new, I shall 
have but a geek. 1597 Montgomerie Ckerrie 4” Siae J085 
* Gudenmn, gramercy for 3our geek ’ Quod Hope, and lawly 
louts. 

b. To get a geeki to be deceived or tricked. To 
give one the geek : to mock, trick, deceive one- 
xs68 Satir. Poems Reform, xlvii. 84 Now better war lat 
bee Nor to begin to gett 30ur selfBs ane geek. 1583 Leg, 
Bp, St, Androis 898 tbid. aclv. The first merchant he dearie 
forsuike, Gave hun the geek, and lat him gea. x6o^ 
P^hihtus Ixxviii, The Carle that becht sa weill to treit 
30W, f think sail get ane geek. fi6. . P'air Janet <$• Sweet 
Wiil. XX, in Child BaPlatis m. Ixiv, (1885) 105/3 'riiis day 
she has gien me the geeks. Yet she must bear the scorn. 
x8o8-i^ Jamieson, s,v.. To gie one the geek, to give him 
the slip ; genorally including the idea of exposing him to 
derision. 

Geek (gek>, v. Sc, and north, dial. [app. a. 
hG. gecken « MDu. gPmeken, 'D}x.gekken, G. gecken : 
steGECK.fA%andcf.the echoic Gt:s. gecken to croak, 
cackle. Also in Scand. as Da. gjmMe, Sw. gdcka,\ 

1. irans. To mock, deceive, cheat* 

1583 P.eg. Bp. St. Amirois 867 in Sadr. Poems Refortn, 
xiv, Hame to the jjrowest it was directit ; But yc shall heir 
whow he was geckit, 

2 . intr. To geek ai ; to scoff at, to use mocking 
languafi:e or gestures towards. 

1603 Phi lotus cUi, I trow that all the warld enin Sail at 
3aur guckrie geek, 1725 Ramsay Gentle Shepk. x. i, She 
Bauldy looes..But geeks at me, and says I smell of tar. 
'rTjS Burns ' Tibbie / hae seen* i, Ye geek at me l)ecause 
l iu poor. X837 R. Nicoll Poems (1843) joa He’ll geek 
e'en at the Minister An* joke wp laird an’ kdy. 1876 
IVhiiby Gloss., Geek, to sneer or deride. 

3 . To toss the head, as in scorn ; to look proudly. 
Also trans. to geek up the head, [Fossibly a dis- 
tinct word.] 

X724 Ramsay Evergreen (1761) IL 15 Scho geeks as gif 
1 memd her III. 17318 — Fdbles, Caterpillar 4 9 The 

.saucy Ant. .gecking up her head, quoth she ‘ Poor animal t 
I piiy thee'. 1786 Burns Bream viii. Adieu, my liege I 
may freedom geek Beneath your high protection, xBtx 
WiLLAN m ArthmL XVII, 147 Geek, to toss the head. 
Gecko (ge-k<7 Forms : 8 (obiaeco, jackoa), 
gekko, 9 geco, gecRo ; pi. geckos, -oes. [a. Mul, 

gekoq (the q is faint) an imitation of the 
animal’s cry. 

The note uttered by this lisaard is imi'tated in other Malay 
names, mgaguk,gme, iSke, etc, and similar forms occur in 
the Indian languages, to which the earliest examples in 
P-nglbh are due. The statement made in quot 1 793, that 
the name is current in Egypt, is due to the translator and 
is apparently a blunder.l 

A house-lizard, found In the warmer regions of 
l>oth hemispheres, remarkable for its peculiar cry, 
and for its power of climbing walls, 
fxyxx C Locxyer Ace, Trade Ind, iv. 84 Chaocos, as 
Cuckoo# re«iv€ their Names from the Noi>^e they make. , 
they are imich like Liards but larger. 1727 A Hamilton 
P^m Ace, £, Pad, 1 1 , xliv. lyx ‘Ihey have me dangerous 
little Animal called a Jackoa, in shape almost like a Limrd 
..he seldom fails of giving Notice where he is, by a loud 
noiiie calling Jacktwul *774 GksnixsM, Nat. Hist, YIL 
143 Of all aromals the Gekko is the most notorious for 
its powers ci mischief 1792 Heroh tr. NiebuhPs '/Vwre 
Arm. IL 33a We saw several sorts of Hwds, of which the 


only dangerous one was that called by the Egyptians 
Gecko. 1852 Th. Ross Humboldts 'J'rav. II. xix. igg 
All the stones were covered with an innumerable quantity 
of iguanas and geckos with spreading and membranous 
fingers. x86o All Year Round No. 37. 247 There are the 
friendly geckoes which, by help of padded toes, am run up 
walls like a fly, climb glass and cross the ceiling. 1883 
PParpeVs Mag. Jan. xSg/i The gecko, a lizard found along 
the Nile, has been observed to emit a brilliant light. 

Geckoid (ge-koid), a. [f. prec. -1- -OiD.] Re- 
sembling a gecko, 

1887 Proc. Zool. Soc. 15 Feb. 153 On a new Geckoid Dzard 
from British Guiana. 

Ged ^ (ged). north, and Sc, Forms : 4 gedd©, 
4, 6 gedd, 7 gid, 8 gidd, 7-9 ged. [a, O'N.gedda 
(»OSw. gedde, giedda, Sw. gddda, Uz. gjedde)^ 
app, f. ON. gadd-r spike, Gai>. (With respect to 
the etymological signification of the name, cf. 
ITke.)] The fish Esox luchis ', the pike or luce. 

X324-5 Durham MS. Cell. Roll, In j Gedde et Ix Lam- 
prouns. 137S Barbour Bruce 11. 576 And with his handys 

§ uhUe he wrocht Gymiys, to tak geddis & salmonys. 1572 
EMMLL in Satir. Poems Rtform. xxx. 90 Thay Itond beistis 
that hes bene men befoir, Compairit with Gedds that dois 
thair fry deuoir. i<S8o Sir G, Mackenzie Sd, Her. 6x Ged 
of that ilk. Azur, 3. Geds or Pyks hauriant argent. 1775 
L. Shaw Hist. Pforay 7B It |the river Lossie] iiboundswith 
Pykes or Gidds. 1787 Burns 'J am Samson vi, IS els well kend 
for souple tail, And Geds for greed, 1840 W. Hay in Mod. 
Scot. Poets XV. 131 Bullsegs will wave their nigger pows 
and geds will bite again. x%7 Kingsley Two h. Ago III. 
16 He is now eating like any ged, xB^zHortlmmbid. Gloss., 
Ged, the pike fish. 

t Ged [Minced tTonunc, of Gob in oaths ; cf. 
Gab.] 

*697 Vanbrugh Relapse m. ii, 0 Ged— the devil’s in you. 
*758 Scots Pfag. Oct. 49i/x> 1 now advanced to By Jove, 
fore ged, Geds c-urse it, and Demme, 

Gedamte (d)5e-dan3it). Min, \i.Ccdan-um,Ckt 
mied.I.at. name for Dantzig + -ITE : named by Helm 
in 1878,] A mineral resin resembling amber. 

1887 in Dana Min. 4 Peirogr. (ed. 4 349. 

Geddar, -iir, geder, obs. forms of Gatheb. 
Gedeling. ged!e)lyBg, var. GabljegS^. 
Gedred, Gedring, obs. ff. Gatbieeb, -ing. 
Gedrite (d^fdrmt). BPin, [a. H, gPdntt i, 
Gldre (.see below) : see -ite. Named by Dulrenoy 
Ann. des Blines Ser. in. X. 582 (1856).] An 
aluminous variety of anthophyllite, discovered by 
D’Archiac near GWre in the French Pyrenees. 

1:844 *a Dana PItm. (ed. 2) 524. 

Gedur, -yr, obs. forms of Gathie. 

Gedy, GedyBos, obs. ff. Gibby, Gipbikess. 
Gee Igi), north, and Sc, A fit of bad 
temper or sullenness; usually in phrase To take 
the gee : to take oflence, become sulky. 
a xhos Montgomerie Sonm xxy. 9 5® bnau ill guiding 

f 'cnder# mony gee# And specially in poets, txy. . Song in 
lerd Collect. Scot. Songs 1 1829 5 Lang or e'er that I cam 
hame, My wife had ta'cn the gee. *7x4 *H hats the 
waiter wt the Whigs* in Jacob. Songs (1887) 82 When he 
.takes on his good dame’s gees Ilecanna rule him.Hel’, sir. 
X 7<58 Ross Helenore, etc. 143 "When I speak to them that’s 
stately, 1 find them ay ta’cn with the gee. X844 Henderson 
in P*roe. Betxv. Nat. Club II. No. 12. 101 The bride ‘took 
the gee ’ . . and would not proceed a foot further. 1878 
Cumbid, Glms. s.v,, ‘He's teaun t* gee', he has taken of- 
fence. X893 Nortkumbld, Gloss., Gee, a sudden turn, a 
pique. 

Gee (d.^D, sbPi> colloq. [f. Gee mi.'\ A horse 
(orig. a child’s word ; cf. Gee-gee). 

1887 Punch 22 Oct. 192/3 Pray tell me why that frisky gee, 
Called Pegasus, should hmnessed bet 1890 Pdeensea VUt, 
Gaz. 8 Feb. I Farmer) The gees were' all broken to the 
stable. X894 Asti.e:y 50 Years PJ/e 1 . 59, I was to pay 
forty pounds in case either of the hired gees died. 

Gee (d^f), v, slmig. Also ge. [Of doubtful 
etymology : possibly f. Gke int."] intr. To *go’; 
to fit, suit, etc. (only in negative phrases). 

a xyoo B. E. Diet. Cant, Cnrw s.v., Jt woftt Gee, it won’t 
hit, or go. xvSs Oro.se Diet, Vulg. T'ongt{ej,.v., It won’t 
gee, it won’t hit or do, it doe.s not suit or fit. 1850 Sea- 
worthy Nag*s Head V. 35 * It don’t setm to gee 1 ’ said Isaac, 
as he was trying to adjust the stove. 

b. Of persons : To bcimve as is desired; to 
agree, get on well (together), 

X7X9 DlInrEY /W/i V. 83 If Miss prove peevish, and will 
not gee, Ne’er pine .. at the wanton Pug. 1803 S. Pecge 
A need. Mng, Lang. 13 In Yorkshire, in Lancmhire, and 
other Nor them parts o? the kingdemt . .where things do not 
suit or fit each oilier or where neighbours do not accord, 
the expression j.s‘They do not Ge well together \ axZzs 
Forw Voc.E, Anglia s.v,, I'his does not ge well with that. 
He and she will never ge together. xSas Biutton Beaut. 
Wiiish. Ill, 374, Gee or fee, to agree j to go on well together. 
*^9 Century mag, Dec, 225 /'a Me and the president didn’t 

f ee. He hadn't ho fault to find with me ; but I didn't like 
is witp, and I. quit. 

Gee (dgl), int. A word of command to a horse, 
variously (In different localities) used to direct it to 
turn to the right, to go forweard, or to move faster. 

x6»8 Eaeli Mfkrocosm., Coxmtry Feilmo (Arb.) 40 He ex- 
postuhues with his Oxen verj.’ vnderstandingly, and speaks 
Gee and Ree better then English, Hbyw<»d & 

Rowlky Fort, by Land ^ Sea 11. H/s Wks. 1874 VI. 384 
Come lie go teach ye. .«e and whoe. 1733 Fielding Don 
Qmixffie in Eng. u. scii, Gee, gee, boys, hup ! x8o6 Bloom- 
field Wild FL Poems !x845) Gee, Bayard I move your 
poor old bones, x®S® Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Gee, the 
wtnrd -rf oojDiaand to hmrM® in a tmm to twro to the right, or 
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from tlie driver : substituted for the older word Ree, *871 
C. Gibbon Lack of Gold xii, A ateady-goinc; old brown mare, 
which moved to and fro with mechanical regularity in 
obedience to the * gee ’ and * wo ’ of its driver. 

Gee, var. Ghee ; dial. var. Give. 

Geebimg (d^rbzjy). Also gibong, Jibbong. 
[Native Australian.] The fruit of various species 
of Pers£>or2m, m Australian tree. (N.O. Proleacem.) 

xBzj P. Cunningham 2 Yrs, N. S* Wales 1. xlii, 221 The 
jibbong is another tasteless fruit. 1847 L. Leichhardt 
Overland Exped. xiv. 478 We gathered and ate a great 
quantity of gibong (the ripe fruit of Persoonia falcata). 185a 
Mundy Antipodes vii. (1855) 176 I’he geebung, a native 
plum very woolly and tasteless, 1889 Boldrewood Robbery 
under Arms 11890! 255 You won’t turn a five-comer into a 
quince or a geebung into an orange. 

Gee-^oe (d^rd^f;). coUoq, [Reduplication of 
G'EEmL] A horse (orig. a child’s word ; cf. Gee sb.^), 
1869 Blackmoeb Lorna D, Ixx, The ‘great Gee-Gee’— as 
all the .small ones entitled me. i885 O- R. Sims Rin^ 0* 
etc. xi. 242 To carry two heavy boys.. on his baclc, 
pretending that he was a gee-gee, *1^5 Corfik. Mag;. Jan. 
56 * Tell the fellow to drive faster * My dear Datchet, the 
man’s already driving his geegee off its legs.’ 

Geegot, obs. form of Gigot. 

Gee-io tnL Also gee-o. [f. Gee 

znt, + Ho int.\ a=GEE znL 
1668-71 Skinner Etymol.^ Ho, Gee Ho. 1697 J. Serjeant 
Solid Pkilos. 378 The Horses not hearing any cry Gee, ho, 
to urge them forwards, took their Opportunity to rest them- 
selves, and stood still. 1801 .^parting M ag, XVIII. xio And 
now, behold he cry’d ‘Gee-ho’ And now he jerk’d the rein. 
18x9 [see Gee-up], 

D. attrib., \\\ gee-ho-€oach : also absoL (quasi-.t^.). 
a 1704 T. Brown Wks. (1720) II. 316 Never, .but ply close 
at Inns upon the coining in of Waggons and Gey-ho-Coaches. 
17^ De Foe's Tour Gt, Brit, (ed. 7) TI. 314 They draw all 
thefr heavy Goods here [ Bristol] on Sleds, or Sledges, which 
they call (jee-hoes, without Wheels. 

Hence 0©e-(]a)o Q'ee-(liL)oi3ig M, sb. 

1659 B. Pei-l hnpr. Sea 93 Carmen that never leave jerk- 
ing and Geoing; of their horses till they hale the hearts of 
them out. 18^ Carlyle Fredk. Gt. ix. I II. 384 The gee- 
ho-ing of an expert wagoner, who has got a fiery young A“rab 
thoroughly tied into his dastard sandcart and has to drive 
him by voice, i88x Lo. W. P. 1 .ennox Plays, Players, etc. 
I. 203 The country lad who., had ‘gee-ho-ed* and ‘gee- 
up-ed ’ him [my horse]. 

Geen, var. Gean. 

Geer(e, obs. form of Gear, Geir, Jeer, Gyre. 
Geerish, var. Geeish. Obs,^ whimsicaL 
Geese, pi. of Goo.sb. 

0 eest (gfiit), Geol. [a. G. geest (orig. LG.) 
dry or sandy soil, opposed to marsh-land.] Old 
alluvial matter on the surface of land ; coarse drift 
or gravel. 1847 in Craig ; and in mod, Piets. 
Geest, obs. form of Gest, Guest, Joist. 

Geet, var. Gete v., to keep ; obs. f. Get, Jet. 
Geet, obs. pL of Goat, 

Gaete, var. Gite, dress. 

Gee-up e©©-, je-bnp. 

[f. Gee tnt. f Huf int. (confused with Up adv,),"] 
»Geb int, 

1733 [see Gee inti. *7^ Trlnculo's Trip 29 Yates a 
Carter, without a je-hup. 1819 ‘ R. Rabelais ' A heillard ^ 
Heloisa 34 Cross Hounslow Meath, jee upl jee ol 1825 
Sporting Mag, XVI, 332 A second ‘ Gee up ’ is.sued from 
behind a hedge. i86a Thackeray Wks. (1872) X. 225 
Gee-up, carter. 1888 J. Payn 3fyst Mirbridge I. iii, Gee 
up, ’oss. 

Hence <3‘e©-(lx)'ap intr. and trans.^ to say 
^gee-up* (to>, also (of a horse), to obey this call. 

175a Foote Taste ii. Wks. 1799 1. 19 May I.. be tumbled 
from my phaeton the first time I jehnp my sorrels. x8i6 
Scott A ntiq. x vii, He was only apprized of the arrival of the 
Monkbams division by the gee-hupping of the postilion. 1824 
Blackw. Mag. Oct. 442 Mr, Bubb ge-hupp’d in vain, and 
strove to jirk the rein, Nobbs . . wouldn’t mend his pace. 
1881 [see Gkk-ho w.]. x888 Ptmch 21 Apr. x86/i *C^e-up 5’ 

he cried. The horse gee-up’d, To gallant G ’s joy. 

XxBBZBT s/ang. Also geeser. [A dial, 

pronunciation of G giser.] A t :;Tm of derision ap- 
plied to elderly persons, esp. women. 

1885 ‘CORIN ’ Truth about Stage 16 If we wake up the old 
geezers we shall get notice to quit without compensation . , 
The two geezers, as Sandy styled the landlord and his wife. 
1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Geezer, a mummer ; and her.ee 
any grotesque or queer chai-acter. 1897 Weslm. Gaz, 17 
Aug. 2/3 So an, obliging firm of Liverpool solicitors, like the 
nice old geeser in the song, have just assured him. 

Gef^ obs. form of gave y pa. t. of Give ; obs. f. If. 
Gefe, Gef(f)in, obs. forms of Give, given, 
Geffel, var. GafpIiE. Obs. 

1668 J. White Rich Cab. (ed. 4) 119 Therefore it is good 
to have certain strong cross-bowes, to bend either with a 
rack, or a geffel [printed gessel]. 

Geffce, Gegelotte, obs. if. Gift, Giglet. 

(g©g)> Gag sb.-j A trick, 

hoax, practical joke. 

x^ J. Strang Glasgow (1856) 401 The cabalistic term gegg 
signifies a practical joke. 

Hence Gfegg v.y to hoax, play a trick on ; also 
@egrffee% Ge grg'er, ©e-ffifery. 

1826 J. Wilson //oct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. iii Sac sune as 
I turn the tables on you, gegg you, as they say in Glasgow, 
Ibidz^S The rums were looking up, the punch was pleasant, 
and the people given to geggery, every house hospitable. 
xBss J. Strang Glasgow 327 That class loved fun and 
frolic, jest and song, geggery and gossip. Ibid, 403 The 


party to he gegged would be present. Ibid. 404 The whole 
party including the geggee were in the highest spirits. Ibid, 
405 The geggers slipped silently behind. 

Gegg, obs. form of Gig sb, 
tGeg^e. Obs. Alsogigge. [Of obscure origin : 
app. nondentical with Gig,] A term, apparently 
contemptuous, applied both to man and woman. 

a X300 Floris Bl. (Hausknecht) 853 Twei gegges ]?« cupe 
here. 1387 T re visa Higden (Rolls) I. 403 Thus arraied goo j? 
he geggis [znr. gigges, Caxton segges], And alle wih bare 
legges. 

Gegger (ge’gsi). Sc. Also gagger. [Of un- 
known origin.] The under-lip ; also gegger-Hp. 

x825--8o Jamieson, Gegger, the under lip. To king the 
geggers, to let the under»Up_ fall, to be chop-fallen. 1826 
G. Meattie John o' A mha' in Life (1863) 232 The gagger 
lip o' Card'nal Beaton. 

G^egilot, Geglotry, obs. ff. Gig let, -letrt. 

II Oelxenna (g^hema). [a. Eccl. Lat. gehennay 
a. Hellenistic Gr. rendered ‘ hell ’ in the 

Eng. N.T. (also yievua rov rivpos ‘ gehenna of fire**, 
rendered ‘hell fire'). In med.L. the word was 
used transf. for judicial torture : cf. Gehenne. 

The Gr. yiewa was ad. post-Biblical Heb. ge^hinn^m 
hell, place of fiery torment for the dead (whence Arab. 
Ja/iannam), a figurative place-name which occurs 

also in the fuller form ben HitmSm, * the valley 

of the son of Hinnom’, cfenoting a place near Jerusalem 
where, according to Jer. xix. 5, etc., children were burnt in 
sacrifice to Baal or Molech, Cf. Tophet.J 

1 . The place of future torment ; hell. 

^ X623 Cockeram, Gehenna, Hell. 1627 Hakewill iv. 
i. § S. 28 1 A valley shadowed with wood, called Gehinnon [wV] 
or Tophet, from whence is the word Gehenna vsed for hell. 
[1667 Milton P, L. x, 405 [Moloch] made his Grove The 
pleasant Vally of Hinnom, Tophet thence And black Ge- 
henna call’d, the Type of Hell.] 1834 Motley Corr. (1889) 
L vi. 166 The groans which occa.sional!y ascended seemed 
as from a Gehenna. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. II 63 Making 
their proselytes ten-times-worse children of Gehenna than 
themselves. 1883 Punch 8 Sept. 1x9/1 A Gehenna of flaring 
gas-flames and a howling warder stop the way again. 

2 . transf, A place of torture ; a prison. 

*S94 Nashe Unfort. Trav. Wks. 1883-4 V. 131, I [a 
Spaniard] winning haue the crownes, he losing is carried to 
the galleys- T'his is our custome, which a hundred times 
and more hath paid mee custome of crownes, when the 
poore lellowes haue gone to Gehenna, [and] had course 
bread, and whipping chere all their life after. X641 Milton 
Animadv. (1831) 19s They had neither bin hal’d into your 
Gehenna at Lambeth, nor strappedo'd with an Oath Ex 
Oficio by your bow men of the Arche.s, 

Hence t ©elie'ixiiical a., belonging to gehenna. 
1599 Broughton's Lett. v. 18 As by hisgenealogicall glosses 
he hath abused yevitreur;, so by his gehennicall curs- 

ings he might set on fire rpoxW yeodcrem [cf. ^am. iii. 6]. 

t O'elie’lllie. Obs, rare. Also 5 gehyne. [a. 
F. gehenne, ad. eccl. L. gehenna : see prec. The 
word was early confused with gekine confession, 
examination of accused persons by torture (mod.F. 
gine discomfort), whence the form in quot. 1481.] 
a, A hell, place of torment, b. Judicial torture. 

X481 Caxton Myrr. ii. xviii. 107 Thise ben the terryble 
gehynes stynkynge And there is the fyre so ouer moche 
ardaunt. X646 Buck Rick. Ill, ni. 93 The fame was the 
Question or (Sehenne was given Him [Perkin], 

Geblenite (g^^denoit). Min. [f. name of A. F. 
Gehlen (1775-1815) -b -ITE; named by Fuchs in 
1815.] A silicate of aluminium, calcium and 
iron, of a greyish colour, chiefly found in the Tyrol. 

xBiq Thomson' s Ann. Philos. IX. 70 Gehlenite .. occurs 
usually crystallized in four-sided rectangular prism.s. 1869 
Phillips Fesm/. x. 291 Gehlenite is mention^ among the 
products of Pollena, on the slopes of Somma. 

Geibat, obs. form of Gibbet. 

Geic (dgrik), a. [f. Gr. yrj earth -l- -TO.] In 
geic acid (Jd, acide giique), a product of the con- 
version of wood into vegetable mould. Also called 
httmic or ulmic acid. 

1844 in Hoblyn Diet, Med. 1864 in Watts Diet, Chem, 

Oiier : see Geir. 

Geierite Alin. : see Geyerite. 

Geif, obs. form of GiP, Give. 

Oeig (d^zg), V. Sc. north, dial. Also 8 jeeg, 
jig, gig, gike, jike, jeyk. [From the sound.] 
intr. To creak, make a creaking noise. 

XS13 Douglas vi, vi. 62 Vnder the paysand and 

the hevy charge Gan grane or geig [v. r. grank] tul fast the 
jonit barge. 1721 Kelly Scot. Pron. 239 Lick thy Loof 
and lay’t to mine, dry Leather gigs [Ramsay 1737 hs^sfeegs] 
ay. X781 Hutton Tour to Caves (E, D. S.), Gtke or fike, 
to creak as wheels or doors do. 1808-23 Jamieson, Geig, to 
make a creaking noise, as a door when the hinges need 
to be greased. ^ 1878 Cumbld. Glass., feyk, to creak like 
machinery requiring oil, 

Geiler, obs. form of Jaile^. 

Gem (d^Jl). Sc. and north. Also 6 gylle. [a. 
OY.gel, giel (vbl. sb. fiomgeler to congeal) ^gelie 
Jelly.] Jelly. 

rx45o Henryson Mor. Fdb. xz Bxdl njain-flour fine shee 
brought in stead of *" 

887 Gude Aquavite, 

Bran and Geill. x8j, _ . 

99 Pies and tarts, RangM here and there in sindry parts. 
And sauces, soups, and.geills, and creams, , 
b. Comb., as geill-pook, a jelly-bag. 

1370 Wills ^ Inv. N. C. (Surtees 1835)327 Item I gyve to 


John Robison ijo gylle pokes, a 1586 Maitt.and in Pinker- 
ton A nc. Scot. Poems{i'7B6) 326 Of fyne silk thairfuirit cloikis 
With hingeand sleivis lyk geill pokkis, 

Geilt, var. Gelt jAI 
Geily, Sc. var. Gaily. 

GeiB ^ (dgz?in), Chem. Also geine. [f. Gr, 
7^ earth + -IN ; in F. g^ine (Berzelius a 1 848).] A 
brown precipitate obtained by boiling mould or 
decayed vegetable matter with alkalies. 

1844^ Hoblyn Piet Med., Geine. 1864 Watts Diet Chem, 
Geiu^ (dgPih), [f. Ge-mn -r -in ; named by 
Buchner.] ‘ A bitter substance extracted from the 
root of Geum urbanum ' {Syd. Soc, Lex. 1885), 
Gein, obs. form of Gain Gain-, 

Geiti, Sc. given : see Give. 

Geing, var. Gino Obs., company, crew. 
Gein^ie, var, Ganyie. O^i*. 

1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist Scott (1890) H. 66 With 
gun and^geinjie. 

t Geir. Obs. Forms : 6-7 geire, geyre, 7 gier, 
geer, 7 8 geir, 7, 9 geier. fa, Du. = G. 
geier, MUG. gfr, gtre, OHG. gfr, Mr, not found 
in the other Teut. languages.] A vulture. 

xs6s Cooper Thesaurus, VuUur, a rauenous birde called 
a voulter or geyre. 1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holin^ 
shed 11 . 43 X Argent three gri;phs or geires gules crowned 
gold : this griph or geire is a kind of an eagle. 1601 Hol- 
land Pliny L 353 The Vultures or Geires which flie from 
sweet ointments, are desirous yet of other odors and per- 
fumes. 16x3 T. Thomas Lai. Diet,, Vultur, a ravenous 
birde called a vulter, a geyre or grappe. xyax-xSoo Bailey, 
Geir, a Vulture, 

b. Comb. Geir-eagle (= G. geier^adler), used in 
the Bible of 1611 to render Heb. rdkdm, sup- 
posed to be the Neophron perenopterus , a species 
of vulture. 

x6ix Bible Lev xi. 18 The Swanne, and the Pellicane, 
and the Gier-eagle. — • Deut. xiv. 17 The Geer-eagle. 1835 
Browning Paracelsus i. 19 Ask the gier-eagie [ed. 
geier-eagle] why she stoops at once Into the vast and un- 
explored abyss 1 

Geir(e, obs. form of Gear sh. 

Geis(e, obs. form of geese, pi. of Goose. 

Geiso, var. Gizzen. 

I) Geisba (g^'Ja)* Bh geisha, -as. [Japanese.] 
A Japanese dancing-girl. 

x8ox Sir E. Arnold in Contemp, Rev. Dec. 777 All Ky6to’s 
geishas will be there. 1892 Critic (U. S.) 5 Mar. 139/2 Most 
of the illustrations illu.strate that one-half of Japan which 
foreigners, including authors, usually meet in the geBsha or 
singing-and-dancing girl. 1896 Hall & Greenbank ititle'i. 
The Geisha, a story of a tea house, A Japanese Musical 
Play. Ibid. 129 Geisha are we, Bidden to be Present to-day 
at the ceremonee. 

attrib. 1887 Pall Mall G. 17 Nov. 5/1 My companion 
and I .. entered a theatre, where we were regaled with a 
terribly realistic tragedy and geisha dancing. 

Geison, obs. form of Geason. 
Geissospeirmme (gaispspoumin).^ [f. mod. 

L. Geissosperm-um. (f. Gr. yuaoov, 'yutxov eaves> 
cornice + oiripua seed) + -ine,] An alkaloid derived 
from the bark of Geissospemium Iteve, a Braziliait 
plant. Also called Geissine (Syd. Soc. Lex, 1885). 
Geist, obs. form of Gest ; var. Gist. 

Geister, obs. form of Jester. 
t Geit, sh. Sc. Obs, Also 6 jeit, get. [a. F# 
get, giet, jet etc., border.] A border on a garment. 

1542 Inv. R. Wardrobe (iSxs} 100 Item, ane kirtill oi 
tweldore with ane small geit of cramasy velvott. 

Hence t border, 

1342 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scotl. in Pitcairn Crim. T rials I, 
322* To ieit the Cote with thre vanis aboute theTaill. XS42 
Ihv. R. Wardrobe (1815) 88 Item, twa dowblettis of cramasy 
sating cuttitbut upon reid tiiffate, getit with the self.. Item 
ane dowblet of gray sating geitit and buttonit with the selfi 

Geit(e, geitt, obs. ff. Jet (mineral). 

Geitker, var. Gather rA- 
II Qei'i^e. South African, Obs, [Du, geitje', 
lit. ‘ little goat ’ ; perh, an etymologizing perversion 
of a native name.] A venomous African lizard. 

X786 tr. Sparrman’s Voy. Cape G. Hope^ 11. 334_^ It k 
a fortunate circumstance, that the geitje is slow in its 
motions, and not of a very irritable disposition. 18x2-13 
Anne Plumptre LichUmtevis Trazt. S. Afr. II. 167 
PokonouSf lizards abound in old walls and forsaken houses. 
Th^y are known by the name of geitjes. 1834 Pringle 
Afr. Sk. viii. 287 One species of lizard called the geitje . , is 
considered very venomous. 

Geitonogamy (goit^np'gami). [f. Gr. yetrovo-, 
yehcav neigh bom* + -yapia marriage.] (See qnot.) 

1880 Gray Struct. Bot, 216 wte, Geiionoganty, fertiliza- 
tion by pollen of other flowers of the same plant. 

Gfoiue, obs, form of Give. 

Gekko, obs. form of Gecko. 

Gelabie (d^iedab’l), a. rare-^. [f. L, type 
geldbilis, f. geldre to freeze.] (See quot.) 

1727 Bailey voI. IT, Gelable, capable of being frozen of 
congealed. X847 in Craig. * 

t GolauCd. Obs. Some kind of spice. 

1714 Fr. Bk. of Rates 384 List of Merchandizes coming 
from the Levant . . Gelan, 1725 Bradley Fam. Diet, s.v. 
Waters, Musk, Nutmeg, Clove, Geland, Spikenard, 
t Gelasiu. Obs. Also gelazin. [a. F. gelasin 
((iotgr.), ad. Gr. yeXaerfROff, f. ycXav to laugh.J 
A dimple in the cheek, ptoduced by smiling. 
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1630 Lennard tr. Ckarron's PFisd. (1658) 19 The cheelcs 
somewhat rising, and in the middle the jpleasant gelasin. 
1697 Evelyn Nmmsm. ix. 398 The charming Gelazin and 
dimple of the Cheek and Chin. 

Gelastic ^.dgelse'stik), a. rare. [ad. Gr, yeXacr- 
L jekdv to laugh.] Serving the function of 
laughter, risible. Also (humorous nonce-use) as 
sb. pi -i remedies operating by causing laughter. 

133:704 T, Brown Wks, (i72o» IL 167 My friendly Pill .. 
causes all Complexions to laugh or smile.. which it effects 
hy dilating and expanding the gelastic Muscles, first of all 
discover’d by my self, 1716 M. Davies A iken. Mrit, n. ^10 
A rising Clergyman publishing a Sermon against uninspir’d 
Prophecies.. Apologetically. .seem’d to excuse that vener- 
able Cambrian Prelate’s Prophetick Vein . . not without a 
Gelastkk , deference to so .great a name. 1838 Southey 
JDocierV. 147 Happy man would be his dole, who, when he 
had made up his mmd . . to a dreadful course of dra.stics, 
should find that gelastics had been substituted. 

t ©elata* neons, a. Obs. rare. [f. It. geiaia 
Jelly.} Of the nature of jelly. 

*763 Char, in Ann. Reg. 28/2 The nosiock, a singular 
plant, which appears only after hard rain sJn the summer, 
under agelataneous form, and soon after disappearing, 
t Cxela’tia- Obs. Also 4 gelacia. [perh. an 
etymologizing perversion (after L. geld'^e to freeze) 
of L. chalazias, f. Gr. hail.j (See ^uot,)^ 

130 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. 1. (1495) 570 Gelacia is 
a whyte precyous stone shapen as an heyll stone : and it is 
so calde that it neuer hetith wyth fyre. *3^7 Maplkt Gr. 
Forest 9. i6ox Chester Lmds Mart,^ Dial Ixxxvi, The 
Topaze, 'lurches, and Gelatia. 

Gelatifici|tioil(d 5 esiaufiki?*‘j 9 n). [f. Gelati-n 
- h-FiCATioN.] tSee quot.) 

i860 Fowler Med. Vac.^ GelaiMcaiim^ the production of, 
or conversion into, gelatin or jelly. x8^ in Byd. Soc. Lex. 

©elatigemOTis (d^eslati'd^enas), a. [f. Gela- 

TI-N + -GEN -h -00s.] Producing or developing 
gelatin. Gelaiigemus tissues (see quot, 1855). 

*854 Eng, Cycl.j Nat. Mist. 1 . 049 Gelatigenous substance 
is so widely diffused over the body th« (etc.j. Ogilvie 
Suppl., Geiaiigenaus iissweSf animal tissues which yield to 
boiling water gelatine. 1885 in Sj'd. Soc, Lex. 

. ■ IS^latin, gelatiae (dge-iatin). ' [a. f. g^a- 
tine^ orig. * an excellent white broth made of the 
fish Maigre’ (Cotgr.), ad. It. gelatina, f. gelaia 
Jelly. In medical Latin was adopted 

as a term for * any sort of clear gummy juice, as 
the Juice of Fruits, the Jelly of Quinces, etc.’ 
(Phillips, ed. Kersey 1706); in the i8thc. the F. 
gilatine was occasionally used in medical hooks 
in this sense, and with the rise of scientific chemistry 
came to be restricted to its present use. On the 
analogy of this and some other words, the suffix -ine 
(see -INE, -in) was adopted by chemists for forming 
names of ^ extractive principles *, In popular use 
the spiling is comm only and the pronunc. 

is often (d^elatf iD ; in chemical use consistency 
demands the form 

1 . The substance which is the basis of the jellies 
into which certain animal tissues (skin, tendons, 
ligaments, the matrix of bones, etc.) are converted 
when treated with hot water for some time. It is 
amorphous, brittle, without ta^te or smell, trans- 
parent, and of a faint yellow tint ; and is composed 
of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, and sulphur. 

It is used in the preparation of soups, jellies, etc., and 
ktcerljji' in many photographic processes; it is also pre.ssed 
into thin sheets for making transparent cards, 

1800 HwrcHETT in Phil. Trans, XC- 366 ITiat animal jelly 
. , which is distinguished by the name of gelatin. 1819 
J. G. Children Ckem. Anal. 304 Gelatine is usually pre- 
pared from the skin of animals. Common glue is gelatine 
contaniitmted with impurities, to which it owes its colour. 
Isinglass is gelatine nearly in a state of puritjr. 1858 Car- 
RBNTER Veg. Phys. § 329 Animal tissues containing gelatin 
(the material commonly known as glue, which forms a large 
part of the skin of most animals). 1878 L. Wingfield Lovely 
hPoJig 192 Soup, .thickened by gelatine. 

b. Vegetable gelatin : one of the constituents of 
gluten, identical with animal gelatin. 

x8sa Th. 'Kosz Humboldt's Truth !. xi. 373 This principle 
accompanies gelatin, even in the bark of oeech, alder, and 
nut-trees. x^5 Goodale Physiol. Bot. 363 The alburain- 
Jike matters. Ritihausen classifies these substances into 
(1) Albumin of plants; (2} Casein of plants; (3) Gelatin of 
plants. 

C. In trade use : Short for gelatin card. 

*831 Mayhew L<md. Labour I. 266 The principal traffic 
has lately been in ‘gelatines’ (gelatine cards). '1‘hose in 
the greatest demand contain representations of the Crystal 
Palace, the outlines of the structure being given in gold 
delineation on the deep purple.. of the, .shining gelatine. 

2 . The name given to an explosive compound 
(see quot. 1 895). More fully, blasting or explmive 
gelatm. ■■ . 

X87S Ur/s Diet Afds (ed. 7) IV. xois Blasting GelaUmf 
this name has been given by Mr. Nolael ..to a new explosive 
impound. 1887 Pall Mall G, 23 May 10/2 A , . Hast of 
200,000 tons of rock took place at Llanberis Quarry , , on 
Saturday, two tons of gelatine, equal to nineteen tons of 

f )wder, Iwing employed. 1895 Bioxam's Ckem. (ed, 8) 626 
lastinj^ Gelatine is m-ade by dissolving collodion-cotton in 
about nine times its weight of nitroglycerine. 

3 . aitrib. and Comb , as (sense i ) gelatin capsule^ 
hsenge^ *maker^ j^llick ; gelaim - coated adj* ; 
(sense a) gehim-sSeiL Also gelatin© dry plate, 


gelatin© dynamite (see quots.) ; gelatin© emul- 
sion, * an emulsion of gelatine containing a sensitive 
silver compound’ (Woodbury Encycl Photogr. 
1890); also attrib.y gelatine paper Photogr. 
paper coated with sensitized gelatin; gelatin© 
picture, a photograph produced by the action of 
light on bichromated gelatine ; gelatine process, 
any photographic process in which gelatine is em- 
ployed ; gelatine sugar «Glyooooll. 

1858 SiMMONDS Did. Trade^ *Gelaiin-cafisule Maker, a 
manufacturer of small hollow soluble capsules, enclo.sing 
a few drops of nauseous medicines. 189S Pot. Set. Monthly 
Sept, 7x6 The lines are ruled . , on a *geiatm-coated plate. 
1890 Woodbury Encycl. Photogr., *Gelaiine dry places, 
plates usually of glass coated with a film of gelatine, con- 
taining .sensitive silver bromide. x88^ Cundill Diet. Ex- 
plosives 52 * Gelatine dynamite . .ocaxpiess, a place mid-way 
between blasting gelatine and dynamite. It consists of a 
thin blasting gelatine mixed with other substances. 1885 
G. Marlow in Brit. Uml. Photogr. 18 Bee, 804/1 The 
present makes of ^gelatine emulsions. 1891 Anthony's 
Photogr. Bull, IV. 133 Negative enlargements on gelatine- 
emulsion paper. 1895 Daily News 22 Nov. 5/4 A fashion- 
able trimming for ladies’ black capes is now a *gelatine 
lozenge. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, * Gelatin-maker, one 
who boils and prepares glue and gelatin from animal tissues. 
i8sx lUustr. Catal. Gt. Exkib. 1463 'i’ransparent sheets of 
^gelatine paper, 2885 J. Barker in Brit. Trnl.^ Photogr. 
6 Mar. 250/3 The published formulse for gelatine paper. 
i8B^ Anthony's Photogr, Bull. II, 152 Bromine is set free 
and metallic silver b deposited in minute particles in the 
^gelatine pellicle. 1875 Knight Did. Meek. 962/1 The 
■’’'gelatine picture from which the metallic mold was struck. 
x8^ Photogr. News 13 Jan. 228 I'he capabilities of tiie 
’’■gelatine preservative process. 1875 Knight Did. Mech., 
*Gelaiim-/>rocess. tSy> Pali Mall G. 3 Feb. 5/2 The ’’gela- 
tine shell need not hit to be an effectual destroyer. 1843 
Pereira Food Sf Diet 2x5 *Gelatine sugar or glycicoll. 
Hence 0eTati2ied a., coated with gelatin. 

1879 CasselPs Techn. Educ. Ill, 326 The gelatined side 
of the paper . . having a dark colour. X894 Brit. Jrul. 
Photogr. XLI. 69 A sheet of gelatined paper. 

06 latiiiate (d^elseninifti, v. [f. Gelatin 
(? or mod.L. geldtJnus : see next) + -ate.] 

1 . intr. Gelatinize I. 

X796 KmwAN Elem Min. (ed. 2) I. 279 It [Zeolite! is par- 
tially and slowly soluble in the three mineral acids without 
effervescence, and, if they be not in too great quantity, it 
gelatbiates most commonly, x8o8 Henry Rpit. Ckem, 
(1^8) 30s Nor does it (mucilage] gelatinate, when its heated 
solution cools. 1826 — Elem. Chem. 1 1 . 573 Certain minerals 
that gelatinatc, x8sb8 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

trans. * Gelatinize 2. 

xSaS Webs'fer, Gelatinate, to convert into gelatin or into 
a substance resembling jelly. Hence in mod. Diets. 
Hence 0©latim‘tiott=s GELATiNiZATioN. 

X796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. a) 1 . 42 Their solubility 
therein (in acids] .. with or without heat . .gelatination, &c, 
1885 Goodale Physiol. Bot. 34 The principal modifications 
of the cell-wall are the following;-^!) Partial or complete 
conversion into mucilage (Gelatination). 
t Ge’latine, a. and sb. Obs. [f. L. type *gelS- 
tinus, L assumed h.geldta {^>^'lt.gelaia Jelly).] 

A. adj. Of the nature of jelly, gelatinous. 

1723 Derham Pkys.’Theol. vnr. vi. (2727) 382 That sper- 
maiick, gelatine Matter in which they [insects' eggs} are 
reposited. Ibid. 383 note. In this gelatine, transparent 
Spawn, the Eggs are neatly laid. 

B. si. Zool. (See quot. 1855.) 

X835 Kirby Hub. 4* Inst. Artim. 1 . vi, 295 I^amarck has 
divided this class (the Radiaries] into two orders, the (3ela- 
ti nes and the Echiriotierms, 1855 Ooilvie, Supph, Gelatines, 
the name given by Kirby to the Acalephas of Cuvier, from 
the gelatinous consistency of their bodies. 

delatine : see Gelatin. 

Gelatiniferous (d^olse'tini-fgros), a. [f. Ge- 
latin T -(i)ferou8.] Yielding gelatin. 

2878 Foster Phys. ji. i. 289 The proteid and gelatiniferous 
envelopes of the fat cells are dissolved. Ibid. {2879) 236 The 
gelatiniferous^elements of the tissues, 

(d^elatimifipim), a. ff. as prec. 
-f -(r)FOBM.j Having the form, consistence, or 
ap):>earance of gelatin, 

2830 R. Knox Biclard'*s Anat, 122 Gelatiniform mucus. 
2845 Budd Dis. Liver 308 Cells of gelatiniform cancer .. 
may. .Ixecome adherent to any part of the serous membrane 
with which they are accidentally brought in contact, 2877 
Robert liandbk . Med * (ed. 3 J 1. 275 Gelatiniform cancer. 
Uelatiaiiify (il^elatrnif^i), v. rare. [f. Gela- 
tin + -(i)Fy,J traus. To render gelatinous. 

2839-47 Todd CycL Anat. III. 644/2 Dilute acetic acid 
gelattnifies the bodies, 

(cl^elltrnlti). [f. as Gelatine a. 
+ -iTi.] The gelatinous state. 

Mechamio Nov 874. 366 h The general elastic 

cohesive ngidity, or gelatinity of the water. 
GelatiniaiaMe (d^elsetmai*zabl), [L Ge^ 
LATiNiE® + -ABLE,] Capable of being gelatinized. 

*809 Pearson in Phil Trans. XCIX. 344 Gektbwabte, 
or. .mucous fitnds. 

0 elaMlli*atiO 3 a (d^^liestineiz^^'Jon). [f. next 
+ -ATION. J Con-version into a gelatinous state. 

Pereira Food! f Diet 243 It also promotes the gela- 
tmiaatum of^pectic acid. x8S3 G. Moreit Tanning, etc, 20 
T his gelatmimtion oCthe tissue b an-essentkl. t&i A, H. 
Gnmn Phys. ^Geol ii «ed, 3) 92 Gelattmsatlon sometimes 
place without evaporation, 1887 tr. De Bargs Fungi 
6q loe gmtinisation of the kteml w«ls of the spores, 
Ctelaiai3i*e (d^el^-tinab), w# ffi Gelatin - h 
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1, intr. To assume the character of a jelly; to 
become gelatinous, 

1809 Home in Phil. Trans. XCIX. 286 It could not be 
brought to gelatinize by the usual method of evaporation. 
28x9 J. G. Children Chem. Anal 305 Silica gelatinizes 
when hydrochloric acid is added to a solution of silicated 
potassa. 1867 Fo7vnes‘ Chem. 550 The strained solution 
gelatinizes on cooling. 2890 Abney Treat. Photogr, (ed. 6) 
215 Washing the whole bulk of the emulsion after allowing 
it to gelatinise by evaporation of the solvents. 

2. trans. To render gelatinous or jelly-like. 

2843 Pkreira Food «5- Diet (L.) They are easily gelatinized. 

2853 C. Morfit Tanning, etc, 20 The tissue is gelatinized* 
2881 Atkinson m Nature No. 622. 509 By exposing the 
softened rice-grains to the action of dry steam . . the starch 
is gelatinised. 

0. To coat with gelatin. 

2890 [see Gelatinized ///. a.% 

Hence GeiaTmized ///. a . ; Gela’tinizing vbl. 
sb,, the action of the vb., also attrib. 

2819 J. G. Children Chem. Anal. 2B6 The acid is drained 
off Irom tlie gelatinized juice [of fruit]. 2853 Uk® Diet, 
Arts 1. Bgs It possesses a gelatinizing force superior even 
to isinglass. 2883 Knowledge 24 Aug. 220/2 The gelatinis- 
ing of starch. 2890 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. IIL 228 (iol- 
lodion films reciuire greater body than gelatinized surfaces. 

Gelatino- (d^edat/jm?), comb, form of Gelatin, 
in words denoting the association of gelatin with 
other chemical substances, as gdaiim-alhuminous, 
-sulphurous adjs, ; also in certain photographic 
terms, as gelaiim-bromzde, -chloride, -citro-chloride, 
used attrib. Iwith emulsion, paper, process') to de- 
note prejmrations or processes in which silver 
bromide or chloride is employed with gelatin as a 
vehicle ; sometimes used ellipt. in the same sense. 

i83§~6 Todd CycLAnat. I. 62/2 The *gelatino-albuminous 
principles employed in the nutrition of ’ the several tissues. 
1882 Times 4 Jan, 3/5 The *gelatino-bromide process. 2885 
W. B. Wood in Brit, Jml. Photogr. 20 Feb. 2x8/2 Gelatino- 
bromide for amateurs, 1S91 Adeline's A rt Diet., Gelaiino- 
bromide (Pliot.), a process by means of which sensitive 
glass plates niay be prepared in advance and kept in the 
dark for an indefinite periotl, both before and after being 
expo.ssd in the camera, 1885 J. Barker in Brit, JrnL 
Photogr. 6 Mar. 150/2 How to make ^gelatino-chforide 
paper for printing out. 2890 Woodbury Encycl. Photogr., 
Gelatim-chloride emulsion, an emulsion of gelatine con- 
taining silver chloride. 2890 Anthony's Photogr. Bull III, 
axSObernetier’s paixer and the ari&totype, it is believed, are 
simply ■’‘gelatino-citro-chloride. 288a Ogilvie, *Gelatm<h 
sulpkurom, consisting of gelatine and .sulphur. 

Ctelatinoid (d^ela-tinoid), a. and sb. [f. Ge- 
latin + -oil).] 

A. adj. Resembling gelatin, jelly-like, gela- 
tinous. 

2866 Odlinc A nim, Ckem, 227 The acid or alkali merely en- 
ables the protein or gelatinoid substance to react with water 
H'i O. 1883 Knowledge 20 July 42/1 A few [Radiolaria] .. 
form compound gelatinoid masses at the surface of the sea, 

B. sb. A substance resembling gelatin, 

288* Twining Less. F'ood 4- Nuir. 23 I’he gelatinoids, 
This group takes its name from the substance so well known 
. . unaer the name of Gelatin. 2888 Ceniuiy Mag. May 235 
Gelatinoids, fats, jxnd other substances. .Three-fourths was 
fat and the rest gelatinoids and the like. 

Selatinoiis (dgel^e'tinss), a. [ad. F. gila- 
Hnetix, f. gdatine : see Gelatin,] 

1. Having the character or consistency of a jelly; 
jelly-like. 

2724 2800 Baxley, Gelatinous, [in Anatomy] any thing 
that approaches to the consistence of a J elly. 1766 Pennant 
Zool. (1776) IL 453 The gelatinous substance, known by the 
name of Star Shot, or Star Geliy. 2767 Ellis in Phil. 
Trans. LVII. 420 Some are stiff and gelatinous, others 
fleshy and muscular, 2874 Cooke Fungi 2 The early con- 
dition of the plant is pulpy and gelatinous. 2879 Rutley 
Study Rocks iii. 28 Holes through which the gelatinous 
occupants can protrude their filamentous proce.sses. 

Jig. 2880^ E. White Cert. Relig. 85 It Is by the infiltration 
of this solid element that the floating gelatinous soul rises 
in the scale of being. 2887 Spectator 22 (Jet. 1407 The 
gelatinous suggestions to which we are accustomed in 
Church affairs, 

2. Of, pertaining to, or consisting of gelatin. 

2798 W. Blair Soldier's P'rtend 64 Gelatinous broths 

answer the purpose both of fmxi and medicine. 1804 Aber- 
NETHY Sutg, 06$. 20 'fhe gelatinous pjirt of the blood. 1843 
Perbira Food Diet aia A gelatinous tissue Jthat is, a 
tls.sue which by boiling is resolved into gelatine). 2873 
A. Flint N'erv.Syst. i. 25 'rhe true gelatinous nerve-fibres. 
2. Comb., as gdaimous-like, -looking adjs. 
i83S“6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 786/2 A gelatinous-looking 
membrane, 28l<|9 D._^Cami'Bki.![. Irntyt. Chem. 96 The gela- 
tinous-Iike solution, .is placed on a linen filter. 

Hence l3«la*1iaottaly Gelivtiaonaaess (in 
recent Bict&X 

tBps, H, C. Wood Fresh Wafer Algw 17s The membrane 
of the parent-cell becoming gelatinously softened. 

(<%el^’|9nT, fad. L. gddtim-em, f. 
gddre to freeze,] Solidification by cold, freezing. 

2854 Mayne Mxpm. Lex., Gdatio . , gthtion. 1872 tr, 
ScAdlm’'s Sjedr. A»mi. Ixvi. 369 Complete gelation and 
torpidity. 1875 Ruskin Deucalion (2879) b 44.i f 
doubt but that wonderful phenomena of congelation, regela- 
tioa, degelation and gelation pure without preposition, take 
place whenever a schoolboy makes a snowball. 

JdisL Also incorrectly gelt, 
gheld. also Gild sb 'A [ad, med.L. gddum 
(in Domesday Book), ad. OE.gield, geld, gyld, str. 
neut., payment, tribute, also Guild ; 
jeld money, OS. gdd payment (MDa.^ir/(f,Du.^<f/(3? 
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money), OHG. gisU (MHG. mod.Ger. geld), 
ON. g!ia/d payment, reward (Sw. gaid. Da. gjxld). 
Of 0^, gild tribute :-OTeut, ^geldo'f^, f. root of 
'^gelfian i see Yield v. 

In the 17th c. confused with Geit (which is in fact 
identical in ultimate etymology) ; hence the spelling gelt,\ 

1. The tax paid to the crown by English land- 
holders before the Conquest, and continued under 
the Norman kings, 

2610 Holland Camden * s Bn(. x. 294 When Gelt was giuen 
in the time of King Edward. <21645 Habington Surv, 
Wares, in Wares. Hisi. Sae. Prac. lu 147 Tenne of thease 
hydes are free from Geld by testimony of the County. 2655 
Fuller Walth, Abb.f Free from all gelts and payments, 
1759 B. Martin Nat. Hist. Ktig. II. Suffolk 40 'J'he First 
called the Geldabte, because it paid Geld, or Tribute. 2864 
Sir F. Palgrave Harm, Eng. III. 558 Geld after Geld 
had been exacted from the people. 

b. A district paying ‘ geld \ rare-^. 

1809 Bawdwrn Domesday Bk. z Within the geld of the city 
there are fourscore and four carucates of land to be taxed. 

2 . Comb., as geld inquest, levy, roll; also geld- 
acre, -hide (Domesday acra, Aida ad geldum), 
the quantity of land which was reckoned as an 
acre or a hide for the purposes of ‘ geld 

2^8 R. W. Eyton Key to Domesday 4 The hidation pre- 
scribed by the then most recent Gheld-Roll,— that of Easter 
1084. Ibid,^ 14 In Dorset the Gheld-hlde was subdivided 
into four vxrgates. 1880 — Domesday St7td. 1. Pref. 2-3 
The nature of the Gheld- Inquest may be told in a very few 
words .After Christmas 1083, King William levied a tax of 
six shillings on every hide of land. This was the Gbeld- 
Levy of which we are now speaking. Ibid. 6 For so great 
a number of Glseld-acres would be expressed in other terms. 
Geld (geld), a. Obs. exc. dial, bee also Yeld. 
[a. ON. OSw. gald-er (mod. Sw. dial, gall, 

gS.ll, Da. gold), OHG. gait (mod. Ger. gelt, said 
of a cow) OTeut. '^gaidu- (which, like other adj. 
•u- stems, has passed into the -<?- and -jo^ declen- 
sions).] 

1 . Of women or female animals : Barren. Now 
dial, in restricted application (see quot. 1869). 

^ <71230 Hail Maid. 33 GifF ha ne met nawt teamen, ha is 
iclepet gealde, <as 1300 Cursor M. 2600 Nan barn.s ber, J>ou 
sets, mat i . . For i am geld hat es me wa. c 1460 Towneley 
Myst. X. 134 Elesabeth, thi Cosyn, that is cald geld. 1642 
Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 9 A good gimmer shearinge 
goingegeid. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss, s.v,,*A geld cow or ewe* 
ssa cow or ewe not with young at the usual time. 
absol. a rvM Cursor M. 12257 (Gbtt.) pat pe geld pair 
fruiting find, <21300 E. E. Psalter 9 pat geld in 

houses makes wonand, Moder ofe sones to be faiueand, 

b. dial. (See quot) 

1878 Cumbld. Gloss., Geld grund, z. mining term signifying 
ground devoid of minerals. 

1 2 . Sexually impotent (In quot. 1440 perh. var. 
Gelt ppl. a . ) Obs. 

e 1325 Old Age I in B. B. P. (1862) 148 Elde makip me geld 
an growen al grai. c 2440 Promp. Parv. 190/x Geldynge, 
or gelde horse, canterius. 

fB. Profitless, yielding no satisfaction. Also, 
destitute of. Obs. 

a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. 24 Of gomenes he mai gon al 
gelde. Ibid. 48 Alle myn godes me at-goht, myn gomenes 
waxeth gelde. 

Geld (geld), v^ Also 4-5 gild(e, d-y gU0ld(0. 
Inflected gelt and geldedl [a. ON. gelda (=* 
MSw. gdlda, mod.Sw. gatta. Da. glide), f. geld-r 
Geld a. Cf. Ger. dial, gelten (Grimm s.v. gelzen) ; 
the Ger. gelzen, Du. gelten (obs.) may be more 
remotely connected.] 

1 . trans. a. To deprive (a male) of generative 
power or virility, to castrate or emasculate. 
Obsolescent in general literary use; current in technical 
language with reference to animals. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 26033 Samson . . bath was geldid and mad. 
blind, 1382 Wyclif Matt, xix, 12 Geldyngis that ban 
geldid hem self, for the kyngdam of heuenes. c 2400 X<2«- 
frands Cirurg. 275 He mai ete,.of beestis pat ben gildid. 
e 1420 Pallad. on Htesb. 1 . 1164 Toolis forto gelde, and clippe 
and shere. a 1535 Horo ike Plo^vman krned, etc. 7 in 
Hazl. B. P. P. L 210 He coude.,Thresshe, fane, and gelde 
a swyne. 1555 Edkn Decades 3 Such chyldren as they 
take, they geld to make them fat. 2602 Middleton Blurt 
n. il C 3 b, She threatens to geld me vnlesse I bee lustie. 2674 
tr. Scheffeds Lapland xxviii. 131 Tho.se [rein-deer] that are 
designed for labour they commonly gueld. 1727 Swift, etc. 
Mem. P. P, Misc, II. 27^, I was sought unto to geld the 
Lady Frances her Spaniel, which was wont to go astray. 
*775 Johnson in Boswell 6 Apr., A Judge may be a farmer ; 
but he is not to geld his own pigs. 

transf. (jocularly). 260a znd Pt. Rehtm fr. P amass, u. 
iii, 657 Is there no body heere will take the paines to gelde 
his mouth ? 

b. To extirpate the ovaries of (a female), to spay. 
*557 Tusser ioo Points Hnsb. Hit, Geld marefoles._ 2607 
Topsrll Four-f. Beasts (1658) 521 The female also is gelt 
or splayed. i6ai Burton Anat. Mel. in. iii. iv. ii. (1651) 623 
The Lydians used to geld women whom they suspected. 2862 
J. WiL.soN P'arming^d It seems to have been the practice. . 
to *geld fillies' a.s well as colts. 2869 in Lonsdale Gloss. 

1 2 . transf. and fig. To deprive (^fsome essential 
part ; to cut down tiie resources of, to impair the 
strength or force of, to weaken, enfeeble. Obs. 

2308 Dunbar Tiia mai'riit Wemen 392Quhen I that grome 
geldit had of gudis, and of natur. 2563 Cooper Thesaurus 
s.v. Circuncido, Siipendia cirmneidere .. to deminish or 
gelde mennes wages. 2591 Spenser M. Hubberd 520 Scarse 
can a Bishoprick forpas them by, But that it must be gelt in 
priuitie. 1393 Shaks. Rick. II, ii. i. 237 Bereft and gelded 


of his patrimonie. 1594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. Wks. (Gro- 
sart) V. 35 So would he that first gelt religion or Church- 
liuings had . . neuer lined. 1607 Dekker & Webster iV’izrMw. 
Hoe IV. F 2, Shee gelded my pur.se of fifty pounds in ready 
money. 2622 H. Sydenham Serm. Sol. Occ. (1637) 123 Who 
dwelling too critically upon God's omnia potest, went about 
to geld his omnipotence. 2630 B. Jonson New Inn l. iii. 
(1631) B 4, Or geld a iewell Of an odde stone, or so. 2651 
Charleton <5* Comm. Matrons 11. Pref., You gave 

me good Wine, and then gelt it with Water. 2638 Osborn 
Q. Eliz. 77 To keep the Church humble and quiet whilest 
she gelt their Sees by exchanges, and other mortifications 
of their power and estates. 1705 Hickeringill Priestcr. iv. 
Wks. 1716 llLaci I’ll take.. the Sting from the Tailsof tlie 
Wasps, I’ll Gueld them from doing Mischief. 

tb. To mutilate (a book, a quotation, etc.) by 
excising certain portions, esp. objectionable or ob- 
scene passages ; to expurgate. Cf. Castkate 4 . 

*579 Fulke Heskins* Pari. 338 Which, .he hath mangled 
and gelded, least the true sense might be g; thered out of it. 
1583 Defence xiiL 358 Thus you vse to gt Ide the Doctors 
sayings, when you rehearse them. 2648 Jos. Beaumont 
Psyche ix. exevi, They, by his authentiuk Copie know 
Both how to geld and to adulterate it. 1693 Salmon Bates* 
Disp. C1713) A iij, So that I could by no Means . - have gelt 
the Text, or obliterated any Part thereof, without a manifest 
Wrong and Injury to the Author. 1729 Relig. Hearn. 
(1837) IL 696 Several covers of books, .have been discovered 
. .but the valuable contents gelt, 
t e. To cut out (portions of a book). Obs. 

*555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions 1. v. 69 Who so . . in 
lettres and writinges. .should guelde out any thyng. 

t d. To garble, remove the best part from. Obs. 

1637 T. Morton Nenv Eng. Canaan (1883) 269 Meane 
time the skinnes were by the Wessaguscus men gelded, and 
the better halfe by them juggled away before the owner came. 

In Gardening, Bee-keeping, etc. [In all the 
uses, after L. ca5t7'are.'\ fa. To cut, to prune or 
remove superfluous shoots, etc., from (a plant or 
tree) ; (see also quot- 1523). Obs. 

2523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 29 Loke that your sherers . . geld 
not your beanes, that is to saye, to cutte the beanes so hye, 
that the nethermoste codde growe styll on the stalke. 2^1 
Holland Pliny I. <36 By the third yeare it must be quite 
cut in two (where before it was but guelded to the pith). 
2613 W. Lawson New Orch. Sr Card, vii, (2623) 16 Ihe 
second yeere in the Spring, geld his top. 2626 Surfl. & 
Markh. Country P'ai'me 386 For which cause good farmers 
are carefull to geld and weed out some of the boughes of 
such a Tree. 1658 Evelyn Fr. Card. (1675) *53 The vines 
and superfluous shoots must be guelded. 16^ — Kal. 
Hort. (1729) 299 Geld and prune Strawberries. 

fb. To cleanse or remove the husks from 
(wheat). Obs. 

2601 Holland Pliny! . 563 The very pure com of Cam pain 
wheat, which they cal guelded, i, wel husked and clensed. 
2611 (see Gelded 2]. 

t c. To cut out the old comb from (a bee-hive) ; 
to take out (the comb). Obs. 

2374 Hyll drd. Bees xxiii. So that when they [the hives) 
shall be next gelded, the old combes rather then the new be 
taken forth. 1616 Surfl. &: Markh. Country Fame i. Ixviii. 
328 It will be good, .at such times as their Combes are to be 
gelded, to smoake them. 263;jr S. Purchas Pol. Flying-Im. 
13s If any Hive bee taken, driven, or gelded, 

d. dial. To cut off the top of (an ant-hill) and 
throw the inside over the land. 

2831 Loudon Bncyd. Agric. (ed. 2) 902 W^hat is called 
‘gelding’ ant-hills. 2839 Herefordsh. Gloss. s.v., ‘ To geld 
anty tumps’, is to cut off the tops of ant-hills, and to throw the 
inside over the land. 1848 [see Gelding vbl. f^.]. 

Geld (geld), Hist. Also erron. gelt ; and 
see Gild z ^.2 [f. Geld sb .! ; after med.L. gelddrel\ 

1 . trans. To charge with J geld \ 

1:1630 Risdon Su7nt. Dez>07t § 67 (1810) 64 This place was 
never gelded. 2891 P. G. Stone Arckit. Antiq. isle qf 
Wight 129 It was gel ted fot half a hide. 

2. intr. To pay ‘ geld \ 

1630 Risdon Devon § 228 (1810') 244 West Putford 
. .gelded after thirty shillings. 1890 Gross Gild Merck. 1. 
258 Exeter ‘gelded' when London, York, and Winchester 
‘ gelded ’. 

Geldable (geddabT), Hist. Also Gild- 
able. [ad. med.L. (Domesday) geldabilis, f. geU 
dare : see Geld v.'^J Liable to pay * geld \ 

1610 Holland Camden* s Brit. i. 605 Foure hundred thirty 
and one houses were thus Geldable. £-1630 Risdon 
Demon § 313 (1810) 328 It - . was geldable on all services, 
by land or sea. 1774 E. Favershant zB NB. which 

lands and tenements are geldable by the Abbot, ^ 1869 
Molyneux Burion-on-Trent 29 There were then in the 
village .six hides geldable. 18M J, C. Atkin^n in Whitby 
Gaz. 5 Oct. 3/7 'Ihe very large amount at which Whitby is 
returned as geldable in the Domesday record. 

Hence Geldahi lity. 

2878 R. W. Eyton Key to^ Do7nesday 9 A geldability at 
only 2 hides was a benefaction to the^ extent of from 3000 
to 4000 per cent, in favour of the Cornish Manor. 

Geldable (geddabT), a.*^ rare. [f. Geld v?- + 
-ABLE.} That may be gelded or castrated. 

1612 CoTGR., ChastraBle, geldable. 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 
2S46 in Worcester ; and in mod. Diets. 

Geldant (ge*ld to),«. Hist. [ad. rcitAlu.geldanN 
em. pr. pple. of gelddre Geld Paying ‘ geld 

2897 Maitland Domesday Bk.Sf Beyond Theyshuffied 
off large numbers of their geldant hides. 

Gelded (gedded),///. a. Also Gelt, [f. Geld 

z/.i + “ED 1 .] 

1 . Of a person or animal i Castrated, f Gelded- 
man, a eunuch. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 273 lulianus put out of 


his court eunochos, gilded men, barboures and cokes, c 2475 
Piet, Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 758/24 Hec ne/renda, a geldyd 
sow. 2326 Tindale Acts viii. 34 The gelded man answered 
Philip. 1353 Becon R cliques of Rome (1563- 28 No geld^ 
person . .shuld be made a priest. *6*8 Bolton Florus iv. ii. 
278 By the counsel of gelded men. 2652 C. B. Stapylton 
Herodia^t 17 Gelded priests. 2703 Hickeringill /’nVjr/'-cn 
IL ii. 24 All the Qualification that St. Philip required of the 
guelded Blackamore. 

b. Of meat : Derived from castrated animals. 
262X Burton Anat. Mel. i. ii. n. i. (165X) 66 All gelded 
meats in every species are held best. 

2. in transf. and fig. uses of the vb. 

2599 Marston Sco. Villanie il. v. ig6 His halfe-dozen 
gelded vicaries. 1611 Florio, Castrato,.. a kind of well- 
husked, cleansed or gelded wheat. 

f 3. Gelded satyrion, a kind of Orchis. Obs. 
*597 Gerarde Herbal i, civ. 173 Gelded Sat yrion hath 
leaues with nerues and sinewes like to those of Daffodil. 

Geldene, obs. form of Gilden. 

Gelder (ge-ldsi). [f. Geldz^i + -bb1.] 

1. One who gelds or castrates (aiumals, etc.). 
Also in Comb., as dog-, horse-, sow-geldoK 

CZ440 Promp. Parv. 190/1 Geldere of beestys, casfrator. 
2598 Florio, Castracane, a dog gelder. 2635 Moupet & 
Bennet Health's Improv. (1746) 143 Even Nature hath 
deprived some things of that which Gelders cut away. 2699 
Dampier Voy. II. 1. 82 He agreed with an expert Gelder to 
castrate him. 1709 Brit. Apollo IL Supern. No. 4, 4/2 
Escaping the Gelder when he was a Lamb, a 2722 Lisle 
Hitsb. (1752; 314, 1 sent for the gelder. .to cut this bull. 

’\% fig. (See Geld 2 /. 1 2, 2 b.) Obs. 

2364 Becon Wks. Pref. A vj, 'These impostors rather then 
pastors, minishers more truly than Ministers, gelders rather 
then elders. 2579 ¥vlk 2. Heskins* Pari. 184 Hpkitis, the 
impudent falsifier, truncator, gelder , , and lewd interpreter 
of Augustine. 

Gelderis rose, obs. form of Gpeldee kose. 
t Ge'IdJiead. Obs. In 3 geldeltede, [f. 
Geld a. + -head.] Barrenness. 

<2i3ooiS. E. Psalter xxxiv. [xxxv.l 12 pai yhelde to me 
for goednes ille, Geldehede swa mi saule vntille. 

tGe’ldlierd. Obs, rare. [f. Geldiz. + Herd 2,] 
One who tended the ‘ geld ^ cattle. 

2327 CoinpoUts Bolton in Whitaker Craven (1805! 338 Pro 
Gddnerds [ytoie, elsewhere called the Pastores sterilium 
a 7 timalmml. 

Gelding (ge-ldig), sb. [a. ON. gelding-r, f. 
geld-r Geld a . ; cf. gelda Geld v.^2 
1 1. A gelded person, a eunuch, Obs, 

1382 Wyclif Gen. xxxvii. 36 Putiphar, the geldyng of 
Pharao. 2483 Cath. Angl. 152/2 A Geldynge .. e7muchtis. 
1348 TJdalLi etc. tr. Erasm. Par. Matt. xix. 12 The 
gospell also hath his Eunuches very blessed, whiche be not 
geldynges of nature, nor gelded of men. 1S79-80 North 
Plutarch (1676! 741 Lysimachus. .thought great scorn that 
Demetrius should reckon him -a gelding. _ *693 Dryden 
yuvenalvi. (1697) *5* The Venerable Guelding, .O’er-Iooks 
the Herd of his inferiour Fry. 2785 Grose DicU Vnlg. 
Tongue, Gelding, an eunuch. 

2. A gelded or castrated animal, esp. a horse. 

1380 Test. Karleolensia (1803) *34 Lawrence eit 

sie demure en vie un hakney bay geldyng et xl. s. 1420 
E. E. WHIsmBSz) S3 J>at Aens Mersk baue fe grey geldyng. 
2320 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 116 My hlak, trotting gelding 
w‘ a white fote. 2634 Hkywood & Brome Lane. Witches n. 
Wks. 1874 IV. igt Give me the Key oth’ Stable. I will goe 
see my Cjelding. 1643 in Clarendon Hist. Reb. vii, § 347 Six 
hundred light Geldings for Recruits. 1711 Budgkll Sped, 
No. 116 F 7 ThejollyKmght,who rode u^n a white Gelding. 
2815 Scott Guy M. ii, He .. took his grey gelding and 
joined Clavere at Killiecrankie. i860 Froude iffsA 
Vl. 236 A grey gelding was led up for Philip. 

3. With a mixture of senses I and 2 . 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 691, I trowe he were a geldyng or a 
mare, a 1621 Beaum. & Fl. Thierry 4*^ Theod. i. i. (1621) 
B 2 b, Or curse me heauen If all your guilded knaiies . . Be 
not made ambling Geldings. 1749 Fielding Torn fones vi. 
X, As for Jones, ne swore, if he caught him at his housev 
he would qualify him to run for the gelding’s plate. 

+ 4, Applied to a tree (see quot.). Obs. 

1562 Turner Herbal n. 75 a, As long as the tre is very 
yong the friiite hath no stone within him and therefore 
SLiche are called geldynges, 

5 . Used appositively (quasi-^zc^*.). 

<2x658 Cleveland Gefi. PocTns^ etc. (2677) 63 A Gelding 
Earl. 2691 6?<qta. No. 2638/4 A black Gelding Colt. 

2693 Dryden Persius v. (1697) 483 Guelding Priehts. 

Hence O-eldixLge’ity, nonce-wd. [after corforeiiy, 
etc,], the quality of being a gelding. 

2768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. (1852) II. 190 Colteity, horseiety, 
and geldingeity, must always continue themselves, in what- 
ever beast inexisting. 

Gelding; (geddiq) , vbl. sb. [f. Geld v^- + -ing ^.] 
The action of the vb. Geld in various senses. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xn. xvU. (1495) 4^4 Cocke 
hyghte Gallus and hath that name of geldynge. <7x440 
Protnp, Parv. 190/1 Geldynge of beestys, or fowlys, cas- 
tf'oeio. 2323 Fitzherb. Husb. § 67 Than shall ye se the 
oxe calfe, ferre greatter euery waye, than the bull, .there is 
noo cause, but the geldynge. 2377 B. Googe HeresbacEs 
Husb, (1586) 182 b, 'I’his kind of gelding of your hives. 2636 
Sanderson Semt. (1689) 31 In gelding of good Authors by 
expurgatory indexes, c 2720 W, GrssoN Farriers Guide 11. 
Iviii. (1738; 217 The Gelding of a Foal is an easy operation. 
1848 yml. R. Agric. Soc. IX. i. 25 Ant-hills, .the other plan, 
is, to throw them, or what is provincially termed ‘ gelding 
1884 Phin Did. Apic., Prune, to cut out old combs so that 
new may be built. Called by the older writers gelding. 

attrib. 2391 Percivall6>. Diet., Castradera, the cutting, 
or gelding knife. 

tGele, sb. Ohs. rare'-~^. [a. ON. geela bland- 
ishment.] Blandishment, enticing speech. 
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; <? .1200 Trm. Cdl 198 ■ Man mid his gele egged ns 
and fonded and forS-tc'd to idele honke. 

' t Gel©, v» 0ifs, rare. a. /ww. To retard, delay 
(OE, only), b. inir. To ta^yj linger. 

.ijgoo Cynewulf Eie/ie 69a sGr..) Scealcas ne gueldon. 971 
JBiickL Ham. 191 Ne gsele ge min me siS, nu mine fet gongaS 
on heofenlicne.we!;. , 13 . . E, E. A Hit. P, A. 9.30 By |?yse 
bonke^ )>er I con gele & I se no by-gyng nawhere aboute. 
Geie, obs. form of Jelly. 

■ GelefLowers.gelefre, obs. ff. Gilf^yflower. 
t Ge'Hcide, [ad. L. geliddium frost, 

f. gelmn frost f r/^-, cad-he to fall] (See quot.) 

' 1656-8'! Blount Gksmgr.^ GeUdde^ a frost.. 

Gelid (.d^edid), [ad, L, geiid-us icy cold, 

i. gelwn {geluSr gdu), frost, intense cold; for the 
cognate Teutonic words see Cold a.1 

1. ' Extremely 'Cold, cold as ice, icy, frosty. 

In the first quot., gelled may be a ppl. adj. from Gkal w. 
1606 Marston Sopkanisba iv. l ,'Eiv,Jf she find some life 
Yet lurking close., she bites his gelled Hps. c xjSii Chatman 
Iliad XV. 162 bike a mighty snow Or gelide hade, that from 
the clouds, the Northerne spirit doth blow. ^ x6o5 Ld. Pres- 
ton Boetk. I. 7 The Brightness of the Gelid Moon. 2747 
Hervey Medit. i[74Si I L 278 Even the blooming Cheeks con- 
tract a gelid Hue ; and the Teeth hardly forbear chattering. 
X764 Goldsm. Trav. 121 While sea-born gales their gelid 
wings expand. iSato Sgoresby Am. Arctic Ay^. I* 298 As 
the air passes over the gelid surface of the ice. 1830 W. 
Phillips Mt. Sinai 1. 20,5 In gelid ZemWa’s chill domain, 
x 833 Tyndai.l Heat vl § 228 (18701 179 Sometimes . . large 
and deep valleys receive tlie gelid nrnsses thus sent down. 

b. Jig . 

1630 H. JoNSHN Ne^tt Jtm v. L (1631) Gab, Tine masse of 
bio )d Within me is a standing lake of fire. Curl’d with the 
cold wind of my gelid sighs, Tiiat . .shoot a February through 
my veines. i63i Colvtl Wings, Supplic. (17511 i2X A gelid 
fear his heart posses.sed._ x8ai7 Blotkiv. Mag. XX 1 . vqx Our 
gelid reception was owing not to dislike, x866 Howkixs 
Vemt. Life 36 She sniifed and offered a gelid prayer, 

2. In a weaker sense : Cold, chill. Often of 
water, etc. : Refreshingly cold. 

1659 T. Peckk Parnassi Puerp. 84 Autumn shakes off the 
Iwcaves, and brings Fruit too : I wish we could like gelid 
Autumn doe, 2676 Beal in Phil. Trans, XL 601 Some 
thoaght, they perceived the luminous parts less gelid than 
the dark parts. 481678 Marvell Piwfw, BHl-h<}rim Hill 
Ixvii. As 1 earless on the bed Of gelid straw!)erryes do tread. 
X727-46 Thomson Sum»teriic& By gelid founts and careless 
nils to muse. 17SS SMOU.ETr(pa/.v. (1803) IV. 257 Drinking 
liquid chrystal from the gelid springs, XS69 /Ja//[y News 
x8 Aug., 'rhe sun down, the air is cool and gelid. 

Hcace G^e-lidly Q-elidness. 

X727 Bailey vol. If, GelidnesSf Coldness, Froxenness. 
*848 Weester, Geiidly, coldly. ^ 1873 Howells Chance 
Ac^uainL vii. 152 Gelidly self-satisfied. 

Gelidity (d^eli'diti). ^ Obs. [as if ad. L. 
*gelidit&Aem, t gslidusi see Gelid and -ity,] 
Extreme cold, frigidity. 

*6s6-8x Blount GlmcgK^ Gelidii,ft coldness, frostines.s. 
X73X”9a in Bailey. i8i8 La Belle Assemblee ^ IMo. 109. 
X3.2/6 Straw bO'iinets, notwithstanding the gelidity of the 
atmosphere, are in high estimation. 

Cf©li^£te (,d,: 5 e*lign^it), [? f. Gel(atinb) + 
ign is tire -f- -ite.] A variety of gelatine dynamite, 
'x889 Cundill Exphsktes 52 One [variety of Gelatine 
Dynamite] contains aliout 80, the other 60 per cent, of 
explosive. I'he la^t named is known as gelignite, 

Datlf Netf<$ 3 Sejpt, 3/5 A froac.i, consignment of gelatine 
dynamite and gelignite. 

tG^’lin®. Cmkety* Obs, la 5 gelyne. [a. 
OF, geHne.\ A hen. 

c X430 Two Cookery.bks. 1. 13 Gelyne in duhbntte. — ^Take 
an Henne, and [etc.]. CX450 Ibid, u. £0 Gelyne in brotbe 
F Take niw'e hemies [etc.]. 

Gelittotte (d^asedioft). Also grelinote. [a. F. 

f dinette,, dim. oi geiine hen (see Gkline).] The 
azel-grouse or hazel-hm. 

x’gft G. Forster Voy, round World 1. 85 The knorhan, 
which is not a gelinote or grous . . but the African bustaal. 
2765 Genii. Mag. Oct. 761/1, 1 observed a singular invention 
ft>r taking great quantities of gelinottes. 1893 Newton 
Diet. Birds, Gelinoite . , often used in English mr what is 
otherwise called the Haxci-hea or Hazei-Grouse, 

'G©11 (gcl‘, V. Se. and north, dial. Also 8-9 
geal. [Of unknown orijrin : cf. * Gale, to ache, 
to tingle as when frost-bitten^ (Willan, West- 
Yorkshire Words, intr, * To tingle, thrill 

with intense pain ^ (Jam.) ; also, to ache or tingle 
with cold. 

?x6 ,. Sir Egeir (171 1) X3 Your wounds tliey_ will both 
glow and gell. X78X HurfoN TourtoCarcs ftE.D.S.hGVia/, 
to be benumbed with cold, ^ 1788 Pickkn Poems 49 'fhe 
growlan fisli-wives hoise their creeH Set a' ib«r banes a 
gelling. 1878 Cumbld. Gloss., Geail, to ache wuh cold. 

Gelle, gellie, obs, forms of Jkllt. 

GeHy ^dj^eii), a, Se. [Gf unknown origin : 
emmexiun with Jolly is hardly possible.] Worthy, 
pompous, well -cond it ion ed . 

CX560 A. Scott /Wwi* (S.T,S.) ii. xSx Than gelly JoHne 
come in a jak 'Fo felld quhair he wes feidit 2573 Daviuson 
Eckart Disc, Esfaitis n in .S’«//n Poems Ee/orm, xli, He. , 
was als raeit for sic Office As outher gellie Jok or johne. 
1648 R. Bailue Leti.ee ymls. (184X) IIL 3a Your nephew, 
I hope, shall prove a gelly hud. 17^ Pickkn iWw x8o To 
ihe west, thy gelly mouth Stood wide to a’. 

Geliy, G©llywat(t 6 , obs. C Jelly, Gallwat. 
GeloAfjer, gelofre, obs. ff. Gillyflowbe, 
f GelongS. Obs, rare, A kind of Indian silk. 
*%6 J. F. J Jerchanfs H ’are-ho. 33 There k a sort more 


of the same nature, both for bredtb and length, it is called 
Gelongs, it hath a few fiowers up aud down in it. 

Gelore, Sc, var. Galore, 
t GelO’SCOpy. Obs. Better Gelotoscopy. [f. 
Gr. laughter -h -ateovia looking.] 

(See <]uot.‘) 

X730-6 Bailby (folio), Ce/oscopy, a sort^ of divination 
performed by means of laughter J or a divining any persons 
qualities ox character, by observation of the manner of hk 
laughing. 

Gelos© (dgzTdh^s). C&em. [f. Gel-atin + -OSE.] 
(See quots.) 

1864 Watts Diet, Chem. II. 829 Celose. *878 Ure*s Diet. 
Arts (ed, 71 IV. 402 Gelose, a gelatinous matter obtained 
from an alga growing in Cochin China. 1883 Casselts Earn. 
Mag. Sept. 636/2 Algin .. diflfers from ., gelose in not 
gelatinising when cooled. *885 Syd.Soc, Lex., Gelose, an 
araorphou.s gelatinous substance obtained by Payen from 
J^an moss, clikfiy Gelidium cormitm. 

G-elosie, ol>s. form of Jealousy. 
GelotO*meter. nonce mL [f. Gr, 7 lA<ws, 7 lX<wr- 
laughtqr r fAirpav measure ; see -meter.] A gauge 
for measuring laughter. 

1828 Lhmm IfHag. Conv. Ill, 304 We may expect the 
Society for the Suppreasion of Vice to offer a reward for a 
geiotometre. 

tOelotoscopy. Obs. Better form of Gbloscofy. 

1697 Evelyn NmnUm, ix. 337 Made Divinations by 
Gcloto.scopy. 

Gelousy, obs. form of Jealousy. 
Gelover^gelowe floure, obs. if. Gillyflower. 
Gelows, obs. form of Jealous, 

(1 Gelsemium (d^elsrmiiPm). [Mod.Lat., f. It. 
gelsomim Jasmirb : the name ‘jasmine ’ being in 
the U.S. misapplied to plants of this genus.] a. A 
genus of twining shrubs of the NO* Loganiacem. 
b. The roots of a plant of this genus {G. semper- 
Mrens),Qtz. preparationof them, used as amedicine; 
also called gelsemimim. Hence 0e Isemine (also 
©else’minime), Galse’jnio {acid^i (see quots.). 

X87S H. C, Wood 'Pherap. (1879! 356 The influence of 
gelsemimn upon man is very marked. X883 4 Ann. 
29/1 Ekctiline.as not taken up by ether which k the case 
with gelseminum. xSSk S^et, Soc, Lex., Gelsemic acid, 
a crystalline substance oMainedfrom the root Gelsewium 
sempeiTfirens. Ibid.f Gelsentin, a colourless, or in commerce 
a yellowi^i brown, inodorous, bitter alkaloidal substance 
oljtained by [etc ], 2892 Pall Mall G. ax Jan 2/2 For the 

fever [of influenza] aconite is our remedy, and for the per- 
sisting pains gelseminin or eupatoriuin, 

Gelsomine, obs. form of Jabminb. 

Gelster. rare. An osier (see Yolstbr), 

1670 Evelyn Sylva (ed. a) xx. 88 1 ‘he most u.sual names 
by which Basket makers call them [xc. osiers] about London 
..are, the hard Gelster, the Horse Gelster, Whyniug, or 
fihriveH’d Gelster, the Black Gekter, 

Gelli (gelt), rare, Also9geilt. [a, Irish 
geiil a mad or frenzied person. 

In the Ckrmt, Scot. p. xaa the Irish gea/ia (pi.) ts explained 
by v&lafiles. According to the Old Norse work Kouaugs 
Skuggsjd {Speculum Regale^ c, t t,& gelt was one who went 
maa with fear in battle, and thenceforth lived in the woods 
like a wild beast.^ In ON. the phrase verba at giaiii*' to 
become frantic*, is in frequent use (in Cfesby-Vigfusson 
wrongly placed under gglir boar), and two instances of the 
madness itself are deaenbed in EyrbyggjaSaga, the persons 
being Celts.] 

A lunatic. 

XS96 Stenser F. Q. w, vii, 2X like a ghastly Gelt whose 
wits are reaved. 1894 Q. Rev, Oct, 331 The vision of the 
long-haired, long-robed Geilt. 

Gelt (gelt), sb.^ Atuo 7 gitolt, guelt. [a. Ger., 
I)u. money : see Geld j^.] Money; in early 
u?e often with reference to the pay of a (German) 
army ; now only diai. t Bare geit ( » Ger. baares 
geld, Du. baar gdd) ready money. *fFassage 
gell: tr. of Gtujdhrgeid passage money, 
a 1529 .Skelton E. Rutu/m'ug 610 'Fhat nothynge luad 
There of iheyrawne Neyther gelt norpawne. xi^i Wotton 
Let. in AVr'/y. Wotton, (1685) 616 h, amounts to not alxive 
i2o<x> Fr. Rhenish, yearly, in bare gelt. 1629 Maxwell tr. 
Iferodian (1635) 343 The Germans .. being very greedy of 
Ghek. X648 Ay/, in Cromwelimna {i 2 ito) 48 Sufficient lo 
nmke any soldiers in the world that fights only for gelt, to 
sheath, and te gone. 1658 Ubsher Annah 299 His whole 
a» lay cryed out for gelt, and lie promised them pay. a tfoo 
B. E, Dki. Cani, Cnm, Gelt, money. There is no Celt to 
1 ms got a 17x2 W. King l/lysses 4* Tiresias 16 Lineage 
and virtue at this push, Witliout the .gelt, 's not, worth a 
rush. X745 Loud, 402 Both Natives and Foreigners 
are forcetl to pay iwtssage Gelt, 28x5 Scott Gay bL xxxtii, 
All the gelt was gone. Whitby Gloss., Gelt, profit* 

Mid-Forksh. Gloss, s. v., I soiled a liirtl yesieraity . , 
and while I was doing it., over went my egg-l»sktttj siO 
there wernT .much gelt out of that. 

11 In the fcjllowing example^ peih. a pseudo- 
archaism fwgoid. 

Balb 7 *Mre Lmoes 1833 Myght I haue Irene stopped 
for syluer or for gelte, rgyp SPENsaa SheP^ Cai, Feb. 63, 
I woime her with a gyrdie of gelt. 

Galt ///. a, (pa. pple. of Geld zt.] 

Gelded, castrated, iit, and fig. ■ ■ 

c X440 Fromp. Pam, 190/1 Gelt, castratm. Ibid., Gelt 
maim, spmlo. *899 Marston Sco, PlliaHte l in. X85 By 
cisBUce. .Hath got the fWMie of some gelt Yicmry. t6m 
Bacon Sylva | 85a Eunuchs and Gelt Creatures of all 
kindes, X639 T. pr Bum Omjd, Norsem, 2x9 A horse or 
mare-filly tkax is cut, gelt, or spla. x6s9 Agp. luj. 

InMOC, CX840) 287, I remembered the man who moved in 
chancery 'fcr a gelt-order, which shtmid beget no more. *68* 


Shadwell Pfedal 3 An old gelt Mastiff has more mirth than 
thou. 1789 G. White Selborne Ixxiv, Gelt .stags and bucks. 
x8oo Asiat. Ann. Reg., Mist. 7 'r. 145/2 Unless the favour 
of the deity, .were conciliated by the sacrifice of a gelt goat 
and a cock. zSio Pnmne. V'oe. Dawn in Monthly Ma^ 
XXIX. 466/2 Gelt bull, an ox, a bull-siag. 

Gelt, obs. form of Geld sb.. Guilt. . 

Gelt, var. Gilt, young sow. 

Geluee, gelus, Gely(e, obs. ff. Jealous/Jelly.. 
Gem (d^em), jA Bonus : a. sim(na, 5 yi]a(m, 
3 gimme, 3umme («), (gim),4 gymmej^ymme. 
0. 3-8 gemm(e, 4 - 8 Jem (me, 4 - gem. [OE. pm 
sir. masc, (whence prob. ON. gim neut.) * OHG. 
gimma fern., a. L. gemma bud, hence jewel, f, root 
gen- to produce. In ME. the word was adopted 
afresh in (or refashioned after) the F. form gemmei\ 

1. A precious stone of any kind, «/. when cut 
and polished for oniament ; a jewel* 

n. eSas Vesp, Psalter rcxCixi. 127 For&n ic Infade bibodu 
Sin ofer gold and ?i;im. 971 Blickl. Horn, xi He seald© his 
ixme readan jtiin, Ixct waes his J»set halite blod, c xooo j®Lfric 
Horn, I. 64 Hi wurdon yiehwyrfcde to dcorwurSum ^ym- 
nnim. ^1205 Lay. 6081 lleo inakeden ane tnnne of golde 
and of ^inline, c X250 Gen. A Ex. 2700 He carl in two gum- 
mes \Liez^itvimes\ of pris'i'wo likencs^ves. 13. . K.AUs. 3152 
'I'his kortmne he the ^eut, Of gold and gynmies. 

B. c 1374 Chaucer Former Age 30 And in the Ryverys 
fyrst gcniinys sowhte. c 1400 Desir. Trov 10585 A toure, 
triedly wroght ..With J« rnin<s, & iuw'ells, A other ioly 
stonys. 1485 Ripon Ch. A as (Surtees) 366 Duo anuli aurei 
enm j pro gemys. x^o ao Dunuar Poems xlviii, 153 Cum 
blowme of joy with Jeinis 10 be cround. x6oi Holland 
JLiny 1 . 41 See bow many sorts of jemmes there be still. 
X702 Addison i >ial. AL'oais (1727) 94 1 h’ Imperial standard 
.. That Gold embroiders and that Gemms adorn. *750 
CpuY Elegy xiy, Full many a gem of purest ray .serene 
l‘he dark unfatiiom'd caves of ocean bear. *832 G. R. 
Porter Porcelain <V ill. 273 He made artificial rubies., 
which he sold, in the manner of real gems, according to their 
weight, i860 C. W. Kinc; Ant. Gems {1866) 6 'Ihe Romans 
..divided gems into males and females, according to the 
depth or lightm-ss of their colour. x886 M. F. Sheldon tr. 
P'ianberi's Salammbb 15 On her neck sire wore a collection 
of lunriinous g« ms. 

t b. slang, iiSce quots.) Obs. 
c *700^ SJreet Roperies ConsidePd, Jem, Ring. X725 New 
Cant. Diet., Jem, a GM King ; Rum- Jem,n. Diamond one. 

2. iransf, and fig, a. Said of jiersons ; esp. in 
phrases, of chitsHiy, jollity, viritie, etc. \obs.) 

c *275 L uve R OH 163 in O. A. 98 pis ilke ston hat ich he 

nenrne Mayden-hod n leoped isr. H it is o derewiirbe gemme. 
rx386 Chaucer Prioress' T. 157 TliLs gemme of chastite, 
this Emeratide, And eek of martirdom the Ruby bright. 
c *4x0 Hoccleve Mother o/God 106 Marie and Ion hevenly 
gemmes tweyne. ' 1300-20 ’Dunbar Poems Ixxxvi . 3 0 gemme 
joy nit in joye angelitall, In quhom Jhesii rejosit wes to 
dwell. XS54 in Sirype Fed. Mem. III. App. xx. 57 It is 
a most unworthy thing, that that gem of vertues should 
enligliten foreign nations. 1375 Gascok;nr /V, Pleas. 
Kenilw., DcUleful daines and gemine.s of jolltie. 1613 
Shaks. lien. Fill, il in. 78 Who knowes..Bu£ from this 
Lady, may proceed a letnme, 'I’o lighten all this He. 1678 
i’ng, Plans Com/. 384 Spains rod, Romes ruin, Netherlands 
relief.. Englamls win, 1814 Scott Ld. 0/ Isks iv. xxx, 
O what a, gem lies buried here. 

b. of things. 

*6x8 IkiLTON B'lorusTo Rdr., Certaine gemmes as it were, 
and jewels of wise sientences, inserted liy him with good 
advisement. 1781 Cow'eer Friendship 7 Every polish’d gem 
we find. Illuminating heart or mind, 1799 J. Scott Bahar- 
Danusk IL xiii. 89 Shedding the valuable jems of remon- 
strance on his lap. 187a Je;nkinson Guide Eng. Lakes 
(1879} 79 The .. vale of Grasmere .. is a little gem in the 
diadem of the Luke District. *893 Sir R. Story of 
Sun 359 I'he beautiful star Vega, the most brilliant gem of 
the northern hemisphere. 

c. An object of Jure beauty or priceless worth ; 
the choicest part ^(anything). Now coilo(|mally 
often with somewhat playful tone: Something 
greatly prized, a ‘ jewel \ ‘ treasure 

<•1360 A. Scott Poems (,S. ' 1 *. S.) xxvii. i In June the Jem 
Of joy and geme, «i6o5 Montoome.«ie Sonn. xlix, The 
Margarit does merit niekle mare, As jem of jeiiels, paragone 
but peir. *647 N. Bacon IHsc. Govt. Eng. i. ii. 3 As if., 
the I-Aird of aif the earth had found out one place that should 
he to him as the gemme of this 'ienestrial globe. *818 W. 
Irving in Life Lett. (1864) L xxv. 407 A lirtle cabinet 
picture which will be quite a gem. 1870 Max Muller 
Se, Re/ig. (18731384 Among the Hottentots., we find the 
following gem of a fable. 1875 BuckiaSii Logdk i The 
gem of the collection . . was a picture representing [etc.]. 
x%S Pail Mali Piag, Nov. 328 I'he new man seemed to be a 
gero, ■ , ■ ■ ■ . ■ 

3. A precious or scmi'-precious stone, beanng an 
cnirraYcd design either in relief or intaglio. 

1*638 F. Junius Pami. Amimism, 1 cannot but rememlw 
the royal fame of a gem that Mine Pyrrhus hud, .an Ajiaihe 
wlterein {etc.]. *6^ Sm T. 'Bmmm.JIydrioi. ii. 18 Great 
ijimrljer of Cemmes with hetuls of Gtxls and Goddesj^s.] 
1791 Raspe {tiikh A descriptive Catalogue of a general Col- 
lection of ancient and modern engraved Gems, CameosL^as 
well as Intaglios . .cast . . by J. Tawiie. x8m Macaulay // m. 
Mug, lit. L 338 The cabinets were filled with a fine cuHecoon 
of gems purchased by tliat Earl of Arundel whose marbles 
are now among the ornaments of Oxford. x86o C, W. King 
iiiiki, Antique Gems, their Origin, Uses, and Value. 

atirib. *8^ Pmny CycL XlL 498/1 intaglio,. i& a term 
of art applied to mmU works of the gem class. 

1 4 s. A bud, esp. a leaf-bud. Obs. 

Wfcut Nmm. xvii. 8 Swellynge the gemmes, breken 
out fiowrea, c 14*0 Paiiad. m Ilusb. in. 405 A graffes shaR 
Of vyne or tre with gemm« oon or too. Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. xeri *02 Y* rodde of Aaron.. m one day.. 
D-rouglit forth ikyzK filotires, gemowa Ik almondes, 163s 
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Jer. Tayi-or vSVm. i. il 13 Like the gem of a vine, or tke 
bud of a rose, a 1688 Denham Of Old Ap 576 From the 
joints of thy prolific stem A swelling knot is raised, called a 
gem. Bist. Z,z 7 /mj:r/<a:IV, isSInsectswhichterebrate 
the Gems of some Branche.s, and therein deposit their eggs. 
1791 E. Darwin Bot, Gnrd. i. 197 If prouder branches with 
exuberance rude Point their green gems. 1:813 Marshall 
Gurdenin^ ii’ 22 Those flowers that dare to continue above 
ground all the year have yet their gems carefully locked up. 
5;. - Gemma 3. 

183a Lyell Princ. Gefl. IL 1x2 The most frequent mode 
<jf transportation; -consists in the buoyancy of their eggs or 
certain small vesicles which are detached and are capable of 
becoming tlie foundation of a new colony. These gems^ as 
they have been called, may be swept along by a wave that 
breaks upon a coral reef. 

6. A collector’s name for the small geometrid 
moX\i Cantpiogn%ntma jflumata^ 

iSSp in E. Newman Brit^ Me>tks 172. 

7 . Printing. {StQ quoU ; the size is little itsed.) 

s888 Jacobi PrinUr's Vocab.^ Gem, a size of type one size 
larger than Brilliant and one size smaller than Diamond. 

8 . attnb- and Comb, a. simple attrib., as \gem-- 
mint, -pit, -ring', -work. b. objective, as gem-arti- 
jicer, -cutting, -engraver, -engraving, -fancier, 
-polisher, -sculpture ; gem-bearing, -yielding adjs. 
e. instrnrnental, as gem-bedewed, -bedizened, -be- 
spangled, -bossed, -bright, -kmsped, -spangled adjs. ; 
also gem-like adj. or adv. d. special comb., as 
gem-bed (see qnot.) ; gam-peg (corruptly gim- 
peg) (seequot); gem -salt \rare'), rock-salt = Sal- 
gem; gem-stick, a stick on the end of which a 
gem is cemented wliile being cut- 

1870 Ruskin Led, Art v. 136 Drawings of the *gem-arti- 
fieers. 1894 IVesim. Gaz. 27 Dec. 6/1 The property com- 
prised 4 000 acres of * *gem- bearing ’ land. 1886 Daily Neivs 
28 Dec. 5/4 The ‘*gem-bed’, as it is called, or strata in 
wiiich the rubies are found, varies considerably at different 

S lints in its depth. xBaso Landor Heroic Idylls, Myrtis 2 
er white wrist above it, *gcin-bedewed. 1832 J, P. 
Kennedy Sw illow B. iv. (i860) 47 She rests her chin upon 
her *gem-bedizened hand. « 1794 Sir W. Jones Hymn to 
Surya. Wks, 1799 349 churn’d Ocean’s ’^gem-be- 

spangled shore. 1879 Gko. Eliot Coll. Break/. P. 17 In 
*gem-bossed pyx and broidered chasuble. 1:587 T. Hughes 
Misfort, Arik, 14 O Cassiopma, *gein-brjght signe, Most 
sacred sight and sweet caelestiall starre. 1838 Eliza Cook 
Poet's Wreath iii, On his temples a gem-bright rim. 1839 
V ITS. Diet, 738 ‘The operation of *gem-cutting. i85o 
C. W. King Ant. Gems (1866) 169 The earliest *gem-en- 
gravens. Ibid. p. xli, Under Augustus *g<;ni-engraving in 
all its branches reached it.s very^ highest point. 1877 W. 
Jones Pmger-rin^ 17 Xerxes, King of Persia, was a great 
%em-fancier. 1818 M ilm an Samor 223 To break the glassy 
lories of this world if The *gem-knosp’d diadem, the ivory 
all. 1859 I'ennyson Enid 1047 A meadow *gemHke chased 
In the brown wild. 1592 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 136 His 
■*gernmemint is not always current. 1853 O. Byrne A rti- 
sads Hautlbk. aio The support, .placed a little to the right 
and in advance of the lap, i.s called a *gim-peg, or germ- 
peg . . The gira-peg serves as a support for the arm of the 
workman in grinding the edges of small stones, but its 
principal use is to serve as a guide for the vertical angle in 
cutting facets. 1889 Ceylon Obsen’er 1 1 May, The find of 
a valuable sapphire on Rangwelletenne estate by a coolie 
woman near tlie mouth of an old *gempit. ^ 1888 Daily 
Mews 28 Dec. 5/4 The lapidaries, or *gem-polisher.s, are in 
the capital, and not at the mines. 1864 Boutei.l Her, Hist. 
^ Pop. xix. § 5 fed. 3) 312 Holding between the finger and 
thumb a ’‘gem rin^. 1852 Th. Ross Hum/>oldt's Trav. HI. 
xxxii. 361 It is enlarged by the spurs of the Rio Beni, rich 
in *gem-saU. i88a Ogilyie, * Gem-sculpture, the art of . . 
representing designs upon precious stones, either in raised 
work or by figures cut into or below the surface- a 1847 
Eliza Cook There would I be I, E *gem-spangled crown. 
1856 Kane Arct. ExpL I. iii. 37 Making the ice around us 
one great resplendency of *gem-work. 1887 Pall Mall G, 
28 Dec. 5/2 Like most *gem-yielding regions . . it is less 
attractive than the yellow sands. 

Hence ©rmless a., devoid of jjems. 

1818 Blackfio. 3fag. IL 533 A casket gemless I 

(dgem), v. Inflected geinmed, gem- 
ming. Forms : a. 2-5 5immen. 7-9 jam, 
5- gem. [f. prec, sb.] 

1 1 . a mtr. To put forth buds ; to bud. b. 
irons. To put forth (a blossom, a fruit). Obs. 

c 1150 Fragm. AElfric's Gr. i.Phillipps) 2 [Wintreowe] ^tm- 
meh forh in akeres. 16^57 Milton P. L. vti. 325 The 
stately Trees, .spred Thir branches, .or gemm’d Thir Blos- 
soms. 1746-7 Hekvky Medit. (i8i8) 150 The tender twigs 
have scarce gemmed their future blessings. 

2 . To adorn with gems. 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Viet. 11. Ivi. 42 Kmg.s, whose 
temples wear impal’d In goulden diadem-s, set here, and 
thear, With diamounds, and gemmed euery wheap 1741 
H. Brooke Constantia Wks. 1789 I. 289 All gem’d in orna- 
ments of curious mode. x8o8 j. Barlow Coluvib. 1. 39 Cold- 
hearted Ferdinand his pillow prest, Nor dream’d . - 0 / him 
who gemm’d his crown. 1877 M. M. Grant Sun-Maid viii. 
Gemmed with rubies. 

b. tratisf. and Jig. To adorn as with gems. 

^ 1747 Collins Passiotis 72 Her btLskinsgemin’d with morn- 
ing dew. 1798 S, Rogers Ep. to Friend 156 When Frost., 
gems with icicles the sheltering eaves. 1798 Canning & 
Frere New Morality 118 in Anti-Jacobin xxxvi. (1852) 
205 The teardrop gems her eye. 1813 Byron Giaour xiv, 
A .speck of white That gemm’d the tide. 1824 T. K. II ervey 
Gondola v, He looks to the stars Which are gemmiiig the 
blue. 1835 W. Irving Tour Prairies 329 The prairies were 
all gemmed with frost. 1849-53 Rock Ch. of Fathers III. 
ix. 341 Gemming .. the Virgin’s name with every brightest 
epithet. 1859 Tennyson Enid 339 A coppice gemm’d with 
green and red, 1863 Hawthorne Our Old Home (x^Zg} 1 . 
283 A ring . . thickly gemmed around with faces. 


f 3 . intr. To shine as a gem ; in qnot. to gem tt. 

^ 1652 Benlowes Theoph. For Author C j; Who jemm’st it 
in lerusalem Above, Where all is Grace and Glory, Light and 
Love,' I ■ ■ ■ 

4 . irans. To extract gems from ; to excavate for 
the purj)0se of obtaining gems. 

1889 Ceylon Observer 7 June, Everton estate has been 
* gemmed ’ for over thirty years. Ibid. 28 June, The 
Government could have no objections to grant the right to 
gem the whole river. 

Hence Cj*e*mming vbl. sb. Also Ge*mmer, one 
who seeks or digs for gems. 

1859 Tennent Ceylon 35 The season selected by them for 
‘gemming’ is between Dccemlier and March, when the waters 
are low. a887 Ckarnb. Jml. 12 Mar. 166 Gemming has 
been carried on in that part of Upper Burmah for centuries. 
1:889 Ceylon Observer 8 June, Pits dug by ancient and 
modern gemmers. 

II Geiuara (gemaua). [Aramaic g^mdra 
completion, f. nm f mar to be complete.J I'he 
later of the two portions of the Talmud, consisting 
of a commentary on the older part (the Mishna). 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 169 The Mischnaios, and 
Gemara made up the whole Talmud. 1659 Bp. Walton 
Consid. Considered 6 The Mishna and Gemara, which are 
the integral parts of both the Tal muds, the one being as the 
Text, and the other as the Comment. 1877 C. Geikie 
Christ IL xxxvi. 64 The commentaries of the Rabhi-s, now 
embodied in the Mishna and Gemara. i:89x J. E. H. 
Thomson Bks, wh. injd. Our Eord u x, 179 'i'he Gemara is 
a commentary on the Mishna. 

Hence Gema’ric a., of, pertaining to, or con- 
cerned with the Gemara. 

1723 Mather Find. Bible 217 The Gemarick doctors give 
this reason for it. x88a--3 D. Moore in Schaff Encycl. 
Felig. Knozvl. III. 2293 Rabbi Abina, who died in 498 .. 
is regarded as the last of the Gemaric doctors. 

fi Gematria (g/m^‘ tria'. Also 7 gematry. 
[Rabbinical Heb. gemairiyd, a. Gr. 760;- 

fLGrpia Geometey. (The suggestion that it repre- 
sents Gr. ypanfio-reia is unfounded.)] A cabbalistic 
method of interpreting the Hebrew Scriptures by 
interchanging words whose letters have the same 
numerical value when added. 

x686 Goad Celest, Bodies ii. i. 156 , 1 am perswaded . . that 
there may be something in Cabala, Gematry, something in 
the mysterious Force of Numbers, in Critical Days, Climac- 
teric Years, &c. X730-6 Baii-ey (folio*, Gematria, the fir.st 
kind of arithmetical cabala, in use among the cabalistical 
Jews, 1884 Gow Gn Afzrif/tz'w. 44 The .supposed antiquity 
of gematria depends solely on a coujecturaland improb- 
able comment on Zecharian xii. to. There is in fact no 
clear instance of geniatria before Philo or Christian writers 
strongly under Philonic influence (e.g. Rev. x iii. 18; Ep. 
Bani. c._9). 1892 Edin. Pev. J u!y 77 Belief in the geniatrxa 
or mystic value of letters in the Scriptures. 

Gematry (e, obs. form of Geometby. 

Gemel (d^e-mel). Forms ; 5-7 gemell, 6 gem- 
mell, -ulH, gemoll, d-7 gemmal, 6, 9 gemmel, 4- 
gemel. Also Gemew, Gimbal, Gimmal, Gimmee. 
fa. 0 ¥.gemel gemeau, whence Gemew ; mod, 
F. jiimeau twin) L. gemellus, dim. of geminus 
twin.] 

f 1 . pL Twins ; said also of things associated in 
pairs. Obs, 

1382 Wyclif Gen. xxxviii. 27 Gemels apereclen in the 
wombe. 1430-40 Lydg. Bockas 1. (1554) 31 b, 'I’oward him 
a great pace gan she goe And her brother Caunus came 
also And of one wombe as gemelles twayne, 1603 Drayton 
Bar. Wars To Rdr,, The often harmonic thereof soft’ned 
the verse more then the maiestie of the subiect would per- 
mit, vnlesse they had all been Gemmels [printed Geminels] 
or couplets. 

1 1 >. attrib. or adj. Twin. Obs. 
x«ffj xxi Ld. Treas. Acc. Scoil. (1S77) 1 . 376 Giflin to Walter 
Ogiluy, in payment for the reparatioun of the tua gemmel 
touris of Inuernes. 1:513 Douglas .tEneis x. vii. 71 And 30 
alsso, stowt geinel brother twa. 1652 Urquhart Jewel 
Wks. (1834) 243 Then from the snow-white galaxy betwixt 
those geinel-monts, whose milken paths [etc.]. 1657 Tom- 
linson Renou's Disp. 344 Because its roots were frequently 
gemmell [printed gemmell] resembling two Leggs. 

2 . Her. in pi. Bais, or rather barnilets, placed 
together as a couple. Also in Ai?. form barge)s 
gemelles \ see Bar 6. 

1592 Wyrley ./ 4 r;wr/V 136 Three gemels finely set in Azurd 
shield. 1603 Drayton Bar. Wars i. To Rdr., The quadrin 
doth neuer double; or, to v.se a word of Heraldry, neuer 
bringeth foonh Gemells. 1688 R. }:ioi.UT,Armoury i. iii. 35 
A Gemell ever goeih by Paires, or Couples, and not to be 
Seperated. 1706 pHiLLirs(ed,Kersey),( 7 <r/w//« [in Heraldry], 
the hearing of Bars by Pairs or Couples in a Coat of Arms, 
a 1737 Strype Life Smith i. noie{iZ2o) 2 Two gemells unde, 
silver, between two i^ffins passant. 1864 Boutell Her. 
Hist, ^ Pop. V. 22 When Barrulets are placed together in 
couples . .each couple is entitled a pair of Bars Gemelles. 

t 3 . ? ‘A two-part harmony’^ (Jam.). Obs. rare'^^. 
Cf. g)>mel (Gimmal 5) and Gfmilling. ^ 
i5ox^ Douglas Pal. Hon. 1. xlii, 1 n modwlatioun hard I 
play and sing, .Cant organe, figuratioun, and gemmell. 

4 . A kind of finger-ring (much worn in the 1 6th c.) 
so constructed as to admit of being divided hori- 
zontally into two rings. Now only Hist. Also 
gemel-ring. Cf. Gimmal. 

1572 Huloet, Gemoll or a geramow, stalagninm, it is 
suche as the Egiptians vse to hange at their cares. Ibid., 
Gemoll, or a litle ^nge to weare on the finger, anneilus. 
1601 Holland Pliny xxxiii. i. The manner was in old 
time to weare rings but upon one finger onely, but now 
adayes . . every joint by themselves must have some lesser 
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rings and gemmals to fit them. 1877 W. J ones Finger-ring 
13 The old matrimonial Gemmel, or Gemmow, ring was a 
ind of double ring, curiously made. 

5 . A hinge. Now only in Comh. gemel- 

(see quot. 1874). 

‘ dnv. in W. Dodsworth AffyA Acc. Salisbury (1814) 229 
Three .. chests .. with gemmels of siluer and gilt.^ 1550 
Vatton CAur£h7v. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.; 168 For thei locke 
and the gemmulls, .xiJA 1613-16 W. Browne n. 

iii. 82 The gemels beaten so That little strength could thrust 
it [cloore] tband fro.^ 1875 Knight Did. Meek., Gemel-kinge 
[Locksmiiking), a hinge consisting of an eye or loop and a 
hook. 

Hence Ge*m©lled a. [-ED-] (see qnot.). 

1883 Mollett Did. Art f Arckseol, Oemelled, double J 
thus a gemelled bay is one divided into two parts ; gemelled 
arches, tho.se which are joined two and two. 

t Cremelli'jparoTis, Obs.-^ If.'L.gemelii-, 
gemellus twin (see to bring forth 

-b.-ous.] Producing twins. 

17^ in Bailey vol. II. Hence in mod- Diets, 
t G-eme'llotlS, Obs.'~^ [f, 1^. gemell-us (see 

prec.) + -OUS.] Geminate fl!. 

1697 in Phil. Trans. XIX. 43s A Tree Apocjmum from 
the Canaries, .whose gemellous Pods stand opposite. 

Gemensye, obs. form of Geomanct. 
f G-e'SUeut, n. Obs.—'^ [ad. h gement-em, p^es. 
pple. Qigcftiire to groan.] Groaning, lamenting. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

Gemeny, obs. form of Gemini. 

Gemeotre, gemetry, obs. ff. Geometry. 
t Gemew, gemow. Obs. Forms: 4-6 J©- 
inew(e, gemow, (5 gewmew, gemoose pL), 
gymmew, 5-6 gyniew(e, gymow(e, 6 gimew, 
jemowe, gymmow, gimmon, 6-7 gezaew(©, 
gernowe, gim(ni)ew, (jewmew, jemmow, 6-8 
gemmow, 7 gemmey). [a. OF. gemeaiis, pi. of 
gemel (see Gemei.) twin. The Eng. sing, is prob. 
developed from the plural, though in some uses it 
may have been taken from the later l^x.ioxmgemeau, 
jumeatt of the singular.] 

1 . pi. Twins : see Gemel i. 

1382 Wyclif Song Sol. vii. 3 ThL two tetus as two junge 
cajiretis, iemews of the she capret. 

b. attrib. or adj. Of a door : Double. Of 
lines: Parallel, CJf. Gemel i b. 

1523 in Kirkpatrick Relig. Ord. Norwich (1848) 170 
Within the White Freris, in Norwich, at the Jemowe dorc. 

1551 Records Paihw. KnowL i, Defin., Paralleles, or 
Gemowe lynes be .suche lines as be drawen foorth still in 
one di-staunce, and are no nerer in one place than in an 
other. 1674 Jeake Ariih. (1696) 613 A pair of Parallels or 
Gemowe Lines. 

2 . Her. in //. (mrely singl) ~ Gemel 2, 

i486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. B j b, Collaterall is calde in 
arrays the sonnys of the bretheren of the right heyre beryng 
tire cotarmuris of tbejT faderis with a dyfTerans Jemews. 
1572 Bossevvell Armorie n. 33 b, The fourth beareth 
Argent, three Banes Gemewes, Sable. 1610 Glullim 
Heraldry vi. vii. {1611) 274 A crowne Topaze or griffon’s 
head with wings displaced pearle, gorged with a gemew 
ruby. 

3 . A double ring; s=Gemel 4. PA&o gemgwe- 
ring. 

1497 Will of Bufside (Somerset Ho.), A J emewe of goldc, 

1552 Huloet, Gymmow or ringe to hange at ones care as 
the Egyptians haue, staloginum, inauris. 1562 Lane. 
Wills I. 181 On gemewe of silver wyre. 1572 Ibid. IL 262 
My beste Jemewerynge of golde. 1589 Greene Menaplwn 
(Arb.) 58 Twas a good world . . when a ring of a rush would 
tie as much loue together as a gimmon of gold. 1602 R. T. 
5 Goldie Serm., Silver, golde, jemmowes or jeweils. x6ai 
CoTGR., Annelet, a gimraew, or little ring for the finger. 
1721 Bailey, Gemvtow-Ring. a double Ring in Links. 

4 . Any joint or fabtoning consisting of two parts 
fitting into each other. 

^ ? « 1400 Morie Arik. 2894 Joynter and gemows he jogges 
in sondyre ! 1463 Bury Wills (Camden) x6 A bagge of 
giene silk with jemewys of green. 1530 Palsgr. 225/1 
Gymewe of a gyrdell, crochet dune i7'ousso7>ere. 1611 
CoTGR., Membrd deferon, the gimme w or ioint of a 
Spurre. 

6. FI. ^gimmals. (See GimiAL 5,) 

1657 W. Mourice Coena Def. § 10 Huge Weights bang 
upon Gemmey s. 

6. A hinge, Cf. Gemel 5. 

1396 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III, 123 Et in ij paribu.s de 
gemus [ife] cum clav. enip. de Johanne de Sutton pro 
mugno liostio in magn. clocher xyi. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
194/2 Gymowe of a .sperynge [A', gymmew, .V, H. gymew], 
vert{i)nelta, gemella, 1447-8 Durham MS. Aim. Roll, 
j pare de lez Gemoose. 1510 in Willis & Clark CanTzbridge 
C1886) II. 197 A lokke with Gemows for another pre.sse. 
3C573''8o Baret Alv. G 217 Gimew or henge of a dore. 1657 
Howell Londinop. 393 That the Stalls . . be flexible, and 
moveable, viz. to hang bj^ Jewmews or Garnets, so that 
they may he taken up, and let down. 

Hence t Gemew v., in pa. pple. i-jemewd, pointed. 
1408 tr. VegeiutsDe Re Mil. iv. xxiii. MS. Roy. 18 A- xii. 
foL 1 10 a, An Iren made as it wer a peir tonges I lemewd 
[M S.Douce 29 1 fob 106 b, I gymewed] as tonges in the myddes. 
T Gexuilling^. Sc. Obs. rare’~^. Music. (Mean- 
ing uncertain : cf. Gemel 3.) 

c 1450 Henrvson in Bannatyne MS. (Hunter. CluM 934 
With baiss tonis in ipotdorica. With gemilling in yporlenca. 
[G-eminal: see List of Spurious PVords.\ 
Geminate (da;e*miinrh), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
gemindt-us, pa. pple. of gemindre to double, f. 
geminus twin.] 
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A. aij. Duplicated, combined in pairs, twin, 
binate. Now only Nat. Mist. Geminate teams, 
leaves springing in pairs from the same node, one 
leaf beside the other. 

1598 Hakluyt Vcy. I. 340 We desire of your Maiestie to 
. .continue the geminate disposition of your beneuolences, 
both generally to all our subiects, and also priuately to this 
our beloued seruant. 1829 1 jovt>qh EncycL Plants 1099 
Geminaiet doubled. 1872 Oliver Elem.Bot. 11. 213 Observe 
the frequently geminate leaves and extra-axillary infiores-' 
eence of the Order. z88o Gray Struct. Bot. 4x3/1. 

Hence 08 ’mi 3 aat©l 7 adv., in pairs, doubly, t 

In recent Diets. 

B. A doubled consonant. 

*885 CoOKtr. SieverPO. E. Gram. {1887) 99 B.. occurs.. 
In medial and final positions as a geminate* 

H-eMinata (d^^e'min^h), v. [f. L. geminate, 
ppL stem of ge?mnare (see prec.).] trans. To 
double. Also /ttw. of two contiguous teeth; To 
be'united. ' 

a 1637 B..ToNsoKt Eng. Gram. iii. (1640)40 W, Is but the V, 
geminated in the full sound, S1670 Brooks f^ks. (1867) VL 
2^6 MMOt. .is a Hebrew participle that signifies firm, con- 
stant, and established ; and he geminates it, * my heart is 
firm, constant, and established \ tfzt in Bailey. i88x 
CoLEMAM in Trans. Odoni. Sac. XIII, 9 It appeared to 
consist of the two central incisors geminated, *885 Cook tr. 
Sm>ers^ 0 . E. Gram. (1887) 100 F. .is. .a surd spirant - .when 
geminated in the medial povition. 

Hence ©B’miitatdd doubled, occurring in 

pairs.'' 

i8oa in SpMt PuU. ymls. (1803) VL too They would run 
hooting alxjut, bawling and dancing with geminated 
clamours. 18x9 G. Samouelle Entomal. Cam/md. 122 
Afyj^us . .'EyQS on each side geminated.' 1859 J. Tomes ' 
JDmtalSurg, Mr. Brookhouse. .seat me two examples of 
geminated teeth. 1885 Cook tr, Stevers* O. E. Gram. (1887) 
123 I’he geminated consonants were often written long after 
the second had ceased to be pronounced. 

Gemmation [ad. L. getninM-^ 

tion~em, n. of action f, geminate to double.] 

1. A doubling, duplication, repetition. 

*597 Bacon Caulers Good ^ Evill viii, (Arb.l 149 If the 
euili bee in the sence and in the conscience both, there is a 

f emination of it. Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. ni. xv. 140 

len.. admit a gemmation of principall parts, which is not 
naturally discovered in any an i mall, xfigg Fuller CA 
Hist. IX. § 61 This was conceived.. a nece.ssary gemination 
of a duty in that seditious age. 1700 Bp, Patrick Comm, 
Dmi, xxxii. $ 'fhere being a gemination . . of a syllable in 
the latter of these two words. T893 Century Mag. July 
457''r The ‘gemination’ of the canals [on Mars] lias been 
observed at Mount Hamilton. 

b. Of teeth : (See quot. 1878 ). 
x8;^ J, Tomes Denial Surg. 241 A union or gemination of 
contiguous teeth. 1878 T. Bkyant Pract. Surg. L 562 
Gemination, or the union of contiguous teeth, due to the 
fu.sion of their pulps. 

f 2. RheL The immediate repetition of a word 
or phrase, or the using of a pair of synonymous 
expressions, for the purpose of rhetorical effect. Obs. 

1650 Fuller Pisgah in. xii. 345 First putting forth his 
hand, My God ; yea both his hands, My God, my God, 
claiming by that gemination a double interest in Gods 
fatherly affection. i 65 t Boyle Style of Script. <1675) 90 
In all languages there are some customary geminations and 
expressions, which . . are - . oftentimes emphatical, x666 J. 
Smith Old Age (1676) 14 Here are two expressions that in- 
timate unto us the unavoidable approach of these df crepit 
yeares, he, come toxA draw nigh*, of which gemination, 
signifying the same thmg, I may well say [etc.]. 

B. Gram. a. The doubling of an originally single 
consonant sound, b. The doubling of a letter in 
the orthography of a word, 

^ 1875 Renouk Egypt. Gram. 8 The gemination of the letters 
is not expressed in writing. ^ 1877 March Comp, Gram. 
Anglo-Saxon. 16 Gemination is the doubling of a consonant 
, . A real gemination can not occur at the beginning or at the 
end of a word .. nor is it easy after a long vowel, 

Geminative (d^e-min/tiv), a. and sb, [f. L. 
geminat- (see Gemin'atk v.) -ive.] A. adj. Char- 
acterized by gemination, B. sb. A geminated or 
doubled letter. In recent Diets. 

1885 in Trofis. Amer. P/iilol. Assoc. XVH, i6t The gemln- 
atives and diphthongs ai, ay, en [etc,]. 

Gemini (d,^e*min3i). Forms; 4 gemyni, <>-7 
geminy, (5 gemony, 6 gemyme, 7 gemony, and 
(with plural ending) geiainies, 5- g'smini. Also 
(sense 3 only) 7 gemony, 9 gemminy, jeminy^ 
jimminy , j immy. [a. L. gemim ( pL of gemmns) 
twins ; also the name of the constellation.] 

1. Astrm. A constellation, otherwise ^ Castor and 
Pollux"; also the third sign of the zodiac, with 
which this constellation was anciently identical. 

tfxspx Chaucer As/rol. 1. §ax GewynL^ 14*3 Saufle 
(Ca.xton 1483) V. X. xoo I'he signe of geminl that ben cleped 
twynnes or doubles. i42!6 /*oL Poems (Rolls) I L 139 Furious 
Mars, the ferfulle red .^terre . . Was two pocys passed of 
gemeny. 1503 Hawes Examp. Virt. L (Arb.) 7 And Dyane 
eiitred was one degre Into the sygne of Gemyne. *633 P. 
Fletcher Purple Isl, x. xxiv, Not those [twins} in heaven, 
the fiwwery geminies. Are half so bright, Congreve 
Lm^e for L. n. iii. She . was Ijorn under Gemini. 1797 
Encycl. Brit, IL 521/1 From the shifting of the equinoc- 
tial points . . those” stars which were in Aries are plow got 
into faunis^; those of I'nurus into Gemini. 1855 Tennvson 
Maud itr. vL jt When, .the starry Gemini hang like glorious 
carowns Over Orion’s grave. 

1 2. 'Used for ; A couple# a pair ; esp. in pL form, 
a pair of eyes. Obs. 
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*398 Shaks. Merrv TV. n. ii. 8 Else you had look’d 
through the grate, like a Geminy of Baboon.es, 1633 P. 
Fletcher Purple Isl. i. xxxi. Or, shine upon me with her 
Geminies ? 1635 Quarles Embl. n. iv, He that daily spies 
Twin babies in his mistress’ Gerainls. 1638 Foro Ladfs 
Trial i. ii. (X639) C i b, Heres now the Gemini of wit- 1700 
CoNGUKVK Way of World iv. be, A gemini of As.ses split, 
would make just four of you, 

1 3, To play the gemini ; ? alluding to the twin 
gods (Castor and Pollux) who could never be both 
in heaven or botb in Hades at the same time, 

1622 Cocks Diary (1883) H. 295 God grant Tozayemon 
Dono do not play the jemeny with us, 

4. A mild form of oath or exclamation, vulgar. 
[Perhaps a distinct word. Cf. Ger. gemine, jemine, which 
Hildebrand (in Grimm's D. Wb.) regards as a corruption of 
fesu domine', also Dn. yemenie, jemie.] 

*664 Scudamore Homer a la Mode 99 O Gemony! neigh- 
bour, what a blisse is This, that [etc.]. X666-7 Denham 

Direct. Paint, u xx, Henceforth, O Gemini I two Dukes Com- 
mand. x68i Otway SotdiePs Pori. n. i, Gemini 1 what wou’d 
become of me? 1694 Crowne Married Beau n. 3, Oh 
Gemini ! what a rare Complement Hjis she bestowed^ upon 
that ugly B'ellow, *704 Rowe Biter nr. 1, Oh gemini ! I 
wou’dn’t marry such a strange sort of an Old Fellow for all 
the world. 1780 Mrs. Cowlev Belle's Strut, tv. ii, Oh 
Gemini t beg the Petticoat’s pardon. Just saw a corner of it. 
1798 Morton Seer, Worth Knowing u i,Oh gemini gig ! how 
my poor bone.s do ache 1 1833 M. Scorv Tom Cringle 1, 
Gemini t what is that now? quoth Tip auain.^ 1863 Reads 
Hard Cash I. iv. 124 O, jiminy ! This polite ejaculation was 
drawn out by the speaker’s sudden recognition of Alfred.^ 
Hence (Qre*xnixd.ds pi. [see -id], the meteoric 
bodies forming the ‘star-shower^ that has its 
radiant point in Gemini. 

X876 G. F. Chambers Astron. 799 The example has been 
followed in designating other meteor showers by the con- 
stellations in which their radiant-points are situated; so 
that we have, . tlie Gcininids of December 12, 

Gemiaiflorons (dgemiTniifld^'ros), a. [f. L. 
gemini-, geminus Iwm *f flower -f-ous.J 

liaving flowers in pairs. x866 in Treas. Bot. 

G02m3ioiis (d^e rainas), tare, [f, \,.gemifi-usi\ 
Double ; occurring in pairs. 

1646 Sis T. Brow'ne Pseud, Bp. m. xv, 14T Christians .. 
have baptized these geminoua births, and double ctmnas- 
cencies with severall names, 1704 Harris Lex, Teckn., 
Geminous Arteries; so some call the two small Arteries 
wliich descend to the Joint of the Knee, between the Pro- 
cesses of the Thigh-bones, Fowler Diet. Med., 

Gemmate, Gemmous, In Nat. Hist, Twin ; in pairs, 

Gemm, obs. Sc. f. Game. 

11 Gemma (d.^fi’ma''. PLeemmsc. [L.: see Gem ] 
1 1. (See quot.) Obs."^^ 

i6qx Ray Creation 11. f lyor^ 303 The Gemma or cicatricula 
of the egg contained in the Female ovary. 

2. Bot. a. A leaf-bud as distinguished from a 
flower-bud. 

X770 C. Milne Bot. Did. k.v. Gemma, Mr, Ray was the 
fir!»t who gave the name of Gemma to the hud, which had 
formerly been denominated germen* x8a6 Kirby & Sr. 
Eniomol.jiZzB) III, xxix. 60 A stale analogous to that of 
the larva in the insect begins in the plant when it. .is evolvtd 
from the gemma. 1872 Carfenter A nim, Phys. xv, 552 The 
bodies of the first class are known as leaf-buds or gemmae 
in the Flowering Plants, x88o Gray Struct. Bot. 41 3/1. 

b. In mosses, liverworts, etc. ; A small cellular 
body which becomes detached from the mother- 
plant and originates a new one. 

X830 I.iNDLEY Hat. Syst. Bot. 325 In Jungermannia there 
is a third kind of reproductive matter, consisting of heaped 
clusters of little amorphous bodies, growing from the surface 
of the leaves, and called gemmae, xlky Henfrky Bot. § 324 
The Hcpaiicae produce cellular bulbels or gemmae, x^fiy 
J. Hogg Mtcrosc. n. i. 30S These plants sure produced by 
sfiores and minute cellular nodules called gemmae or buds. 

3, Bool. A bud-like growth upon animals of low 
organization, which becomes detached and develops 
into a new individual. 

x84t-7i T. R. Jones Anim. ICingd, (ed. 4) 123 The 
Alcyons. .are reproduced . .by gemmae, which are developed 
around the preexistent polyp®. i%x RiCHA8r>soN GmL viii, 
213 Small gemmm, covered with cilia, which are free orgaa- 
bms during the first period of their existence. 

Gemmaceous (d^emF^-Jos), a, ff. L. gemma 
bud + -ACEous,] Pertaining to, or of the nature of 
Itaf-bttd'S, , . xSS 4 in Maynk Expos. Lex. 

Gammal, vnr. Gemku 

Gemmaa (d3e*m#a). ( Also written gom’inaii.) 
I^'ulgar pronumt. of Gentleman ; cf. Okntman. 

tf 153^ Dr. D&tthble Ale 197 Did it become a cobblers boy 
To shew a gemma n such a toy? xyfia' GeniL Mag* 86 
You’re welcome Gem’men, kindly welcome Ladies*. 1770 
CoLMAN Oxon, $*t '/'mm i. i. I hope you left all the geirnmn 
well at Oxford ? *7^ Wolcot iP. Pindan Lomiad iv. 
Wks. 181 a I. 286 Which is the better gem man, I or you? 
X823 Byron fumn xi. xix, mote. If there be any gemman 
M Ignorant as to require a traduction. *833 Marryat P. 
Simpk (1B63) I Bill, you must take this here young 
gam’ man . . to this here direction. x8so Kingsley A It. Lxhe 
V, Now HI Jujsit tell you how that’ll wmk, gemmen. 
f a. and sb. Obs. [ad. late L- 

mdri~us {mt -AEt i), f. gemma Gem. | A. adj. Of 
or pertaining to gems ; concerned with or skilled in 
gems. B. sb. An engraver of gems, a jeweller. 

Wyclif Sxod, xxxix, 29 T*hel graueden in it [the 
plate] with gemmary werk. Ibid. xxviiL xt In ihe grauyng 
of the gemmarye [U mlatura gemmarii\ thow shaft gmue 
hem, Sir T. Erowhk Pseud* Ep. it. i 55 Hie principle 
and most gemoiary affection is its Traiuceiacy, a x68» — 
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Tracts (1684V 4 Gemmarie Naturalists reade diligently the 
pretious Stones in the holy City of the Apocalypse. 

Gemmary ; see Gemmery. 

Gemsnat© (d,: 5 e*m^’t), a. Bot, and Zool. [ad. 
L. gemmat us, pa. ppie. of geniftidre : see next] 
Furnished with buds ; reproducing by buds. 

1846 Dana Zaoph. {1848) 352. 

Gemmat© (d^e-m^'t), v. [f. L. gemmdL, ppl. 
stem coi gemmate, f. gemma Gem.] f a. trans. To 
deck or set with gems \obs^, b. intr. To put forth 
buds; to propagate itself by buds. Hence Gem- 
ma'ted ppL a., Gemma*tmg vbl. sb. ot ppl. a. 

1623 CocKERAM, Gemmated, bedeckt with precious stones. 
X697 Evelyn Numism. ii. 29 I'hese Regal Heads., are 
commonly dress’d with a Diadem . . Others we find Gem- 
mated and Studded. 1846 Dana Zooph. iv. (1848) 72 The 
gemmating powers of the apical polyp. 

Gemmatioil id^enici-pjn). [a. B . gemmation, 
n. of action f. L. gemmdre: see prec.] 

1. Bot. a. The action of budding, b. The manner 
in which the young leaf is enfolded in the bud. 
c. The time when leaf-buds are put forth, d. The 
arrangement of buds on the stalk. 

1760 Lee Inirod. Bot. ni. xv. 200 Gemmation is the Con- 
struction of the gem or Bud. 1794 Martyn Romseatis 
Bot. xxxi. 485 The gemmation, or various construction of the 
buds. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. 413/1 Cemmaiion, budding- 
growth ; or the disposition of buds 

2* Zool. The process of reproduction by gemmse 
or buds ; the formation of a new individual by the 
protrusion and complete or partial separation of 
a part of the parent ; budding. 

1836-9 I’oDD Cycl. Anai. IL 142/1 The male has the 
appearance of a branch; .sent off by gemmation. 1868 E. P, 
Wright Ocean World iv. 84 In the next group the gemma- 
tion take.s a spiral bias, producing the nautilus shape. 1883 
Chamb. Tml. 142 Ube natural process of reproduction in 
the sponge is effected by gemmation or budding off. 

GeBimatiT© (d^eunativ), a. [f. L. gemmat- 
(see Gemmate z/.) + -iye.] Concerned with the pro- 
duction of offspring by gemmation. 

1^7 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim, iii. 151 The medusoids 
which result from the gemmative process closely resemble 
the stock from which they arc produced, 

Gemm(e, obs. form of Gem sb. 

Gemmed (d^emd), ppl. a. [f. Gem sb. and v. 

1 1 . Covered with buds. Obs."^^ 

c X420 Pallad. on Husk iv, 10 With graffes sadde ygemmed 
thicke and roimde. XS13 Douglas .^'wirxii. Prol. lox The 
lowkyt buttonis on the gemmyt treis. 

2. Adorned with or as with gems. 

a 1240 IVohunge in Coit. Horn. 273 pu. . leddes ham wiS pe 
self to pi jimmede bur. 28x3 Byron Corsiur ir. xii. And 
auburn waves of gemm’d and braided hair. 1820 Scott 
Allot xiii, The gemmed ring and jewelled mitre had become 
secular spoils, X849 Clough D^sjrchus it. v, 0 beautiful, 
o’ervaulted with gemmed bine, This spacious court, 2875 
Pkoci'OR Expanse lieav, X24 A cloud of light around the 
gemmed feet of Andromeda in the northern skies. 

Gemm©l(l, var. Gem el. 

GeBUUeOilS (dgemfos), a. Also 7 geirtmens, 
[f. L. gemme-us (L gemma Gem) + -ous.] Of or 
pertaining to, of the nature of, or resembling a gem, 
Cemnmus Dragonet : the fish Callionytnus Lyra* 

1605 Timme Quersii. in. x6o There are . . in mans bodie .. 
of suites . . vitriolated, alluminous, niterous, and gemmeus. 
X695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth iv. (1723) 191 The 
gemmeous Matter it self. X765 C. Smart Phxdnts iii. xvii. 
(Bohn) 508 And whut a blaze of gemmeous dies Shines from 
the plumage of your tail. 1766 Pennant Zool. HI. 
145 heading, Gemmeous Dragonet. 1778 Nat Hist in 
Ann. Reg. 103/2 The fistuiar bones, .are lined within with a 
crust of gemmeous spar. 1882 J. Hardy in Proc.Ber. Nat 
Club IX. No. 3. 493 A specimen of the Gemmeous Dragonet 

Gemmery (d^cmeri). Also gemmaxy. [f. 
Gem sb. 4 - -euy ; in sense i jxirh. f. Lat, type ^gem- 
mdrium : see -ary. j 

1 1. A jewel-house. Obs. 

x6s6 Bu)Unt Glossogr,, Gemmery, a Jewel house, or place 
to keep Gemms in, a Cabinet. lyzx Bailey, Gemmary. 

2. Gems as an object of connoisseiirship. rare.^ 

1840 Poe Cash of Amontillado Wks. 1864 L 346 In painting 
and gemmary Fortunuto, like his countrymen, was a quack. 

GeaniaiferotlS (d.^emifferos) . a* [f, gemmi- 
fer (f. gemma Gem sb, + per bearing) + -OUB, Cfi 
F. gerntnifire.} 

1. Producing gems. 

xdsfi in Blount Glossogr. 1721 in Bailey, 1854 Maynb 
Expos. Lex., Gemmiferous, Min., hearing gems, applied to 
the gmvel among which diamonds are found, 

2, Producing a gemma or bud ; producing off- 
spring by gemroation, 

1804 Carlisle in Phil. Trans. XCV. 5 A regular confinna- 
tion of which would improve the knowledge of animal 
generation by shewing that it is gemmiferous. 2856 8 W. 
Clark Fan der Homed* s Zool. L 89 Adhering by filiform 
gemmiferous stolons of the bause. 

Plence f ■ . . ■ ■■ ■ ^ ■ ■ 

2727 Bailey vol, 1 1 , Gemmi/erousness, the Quality of pro- 
ducing Gems or Jewels. 

Gemmiparoita (dgemrpSr»s), a. [f. mod.L. 
gemmipar-us (f. gemmi-, gemma bud 4- L. parhe 
to bring forth) + -Obs.] a. Of organisms; Pro- 
ducing new individuals by gemmation, b. Of or 
pertaining to the process of gemmation. 
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1793 MAnivu Lang. Boi.^ Gemmi^arus, Gemmiparous, 
Producing gems or buds. Bidar^s Anai. 

a6 There is also an internal gemmiparous or suboviparous 
generation. ^ 1835 Kirby Hab. Inst. Anim. 1 . xi. 322 The 
species, .which he calls Planaria, teniaculaia..\& oviparous 
in the spring and gemmiparous in the autumn. 3:863 
Berkeley Brit. Mosses iii. lo The production of the plant 
from the threads is rather gemmiparous than embryonic. 1877 
Huxley Anat. luv. Anim. x. 612 The generative blastema 
..from which the generative organs of the gemmiparous 
20oid have been developed. 

Hence Gemmi-paronsly adv. Also O-emmi- 
paTity, the attribute of being gemmiparous. 

1859 Todd Cyc/. Anat. V. 117/1 An instance of ‘ internal 

f emmiparity ’ rather than the production of true ova. 1867 
1 . Spencer Princ. Biol. II. 93 The resulting segments are 
so many gemmiparously-produced individuals, 
©emmipore (clse-mipo^). {p.A.mQA.'L.gemmu 
fora., neut. pi., {.L. gemmi-, gemma Gem + late 
L. fonts =s Gr. Tr 6 pos passage. ] One of the gemmi- 
fora., a genus of madreporian corals. 

1846 Dana iv. (1848) 47 The gemmipores resemble 

these in general form, and in their fringe of short tentacles, 
but the disk is not .striated. 

Qeinmoid (dge-moid), a. rare-^, [f. Gemma 
+ -OTD,] Having the nature or form of a gemma. 

In some recent Diets. 

Gemmology (d^empriod^i). [f. L. gemm-a 
Gem sb. + -(o)logy.] The science of gems. 

1811 Pinkerton Petral. 1 . 12 The detached crystals of 
siderite . . are properly topics of gemmology, or lithology, 
and not of petralogy. 

t GdBimo'sitjr. Ohs.—^ [f. L. gemmbs-us full 
of gems (,f. gemma Gem sb^ + -ity.] (See quots.) 

1656-81 Blount _ Glossogr.^ Gemmosity (gemmositns), 
abundance of Precious stones. 1755 Johnson, Gemmosity^ 
the quality of being a jewel. 1775 Ash, Gemmosity^ the 
quality of abounding in jewels; an exuberance of buds. 

Q-emmow, var. Gemew. 

Gemmule (d^e-mi?^'. [a. ’F.gepimukj ad. L. 

gemmula^ dim. of gemma a bud, Gem.] 

1. BoL a. = Plumule. 

1844 Hoblyn Diet. Med.., Gemmule, a term used synony- 
mously with plumule, the growiim point of the embryo in 
plants. i86* Bentley Bot, 344 Tuus we distinguish three 
parts in the embryo, corresponding to the root, stem, and 
leaves of the perfect plant ; namely, a radicle, plumule or 
gemmule, and one or more cotyledons. 

b. One of the reproductive cells of cryptogams. 
3874 Cooke Fungi 55 Short germinating utricles shoot 
forth, which soon form themselves into rows of gemmules. 

2. ZooL A small gem (see Gem sb. 5 ) or gemma ; 
spec, a ciliated embryo of one of the Ccelenteraia ; 
an encysted mass of sponge-particles, from which 
new ones are produced. 

1845 Zoologist in. 9^5 This cell, or germ, or gemmule, 
is the origin of all existing animals, 1858 T. R. Jones 
Aquar. Nat. 34 These yellow granule.? are the rudiments of 
the eggs, j>r gemmules of the sponge. 3873 Darwin Desc. 
Man L viii, 280 According to this hypothesis, every unit or 
cell of the body throw.? off gemmules or undeveloped atoms. 
387a Carpenter Anim.^ Phys. xv. 562 In this state it 
becomes clothed with cilia and is termed a gemmule. 3877 
W. Thomson Voy, Challenger I. iii. 176 Small examples of 
the sponge, some of them not much beyond the condition of 
gemmules. 

fig. 3869 F, G ALTON Hered. Genius 363 Young artisans, 
and other floating gemmules of English population. 

©emmtlliferoiis (dgemi^li'fSras), a. [f. I-. 
gemmida Gemmule + -(3)eebous.] Bearing gem- 
mules. 

3846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 691 Gemmuliferous branchlets 
much branched. 1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 49/1 The 
gemmuliferous urns are, however, deciduous, 

GemmuU, var. Gemel. 

Gemmy (dge-mi), a. [f. Gem .y5. + -T^.] 

1. Abounding in, covered with, or set with gems, 
or something resembling gems. 

c xeq!&a Pallad, on Hush, i. 625 The cole confesseth emynet 
Cupide When he is gemmy tayl bygynnyth splay, a 36.^ 
Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. {t^n) 12 Night westward 
did her gemmy world decline, And hide her lights that 
greater lights might shine. axqAIi Philips Pastorals vl 123 
(1790) 37 Hast thou seen their king in rich array, Fam'd 
Oberon, with damask’d robe so gay, And gemmy crown. 3759 
Grainger Tibullus' Elegies n. ii. 36 Not venal, you request 
no Eastern Stores, Where ruddy Waters lave the gemmy 
shores. 383* Tennyson Lady of Skalott iii. The gemmy 
bridle glitter’d free. 

2 . Gem-like ; brilliant ; glittering. 

367s Evelyn Terra (1776) 14 Rough crystals of which 
some were very transparent and Gemmy. 1735 Thomson 
Liberty iv. 353 The flitting cloud, against the summit dash’d, 
And, by the sun illumined, pouring bright A gemmy shower. 
i88a Grosart SpensePs PPks. 1 . 126 She has hairs half- 
golden, half-silvern, half- gemmy on her.. head. 1883 Good 
Words 113 Birds of matchless plumage— green, gold, orange, 
and blue-tipped wings shedding gemmy light. 

Hence G-e-mmily adv., so as to resemble gems; 
Ge'mminess, the quality or state of being gemmy. 

3864 WEBSTF.R, Gemminess. 3893 Symonds In the Key of 
Blue 53 Blots of acqua-marina — gemmily imposed upon the 
thick impasto of the dominant ochres. 

Gemoll, obs. form of Gemel. 
t Ge^monies. Eom. Antiq. Obs. Also 7 sing. 
Gemony. [ad. L. (sedim) Gemoniae ; of uncertain 
origin, the assumed connexion with^<?w<^(? to groan 
having little probability, in spite of the existence 
of the synonymous form Gemilorix.J Steps on 


the Aventine Hill leading to the Tiber, to which 
the bodies of executed criminals were dragged to 
be thrown into the river. 

3598 Grenbwey Tacitus* Ann. m. ii. 67 They had drawne 
Pisoes images to the Gemonies ; and broken them in peeces, 
if [etc.]. 3603 B. JoNSON Sejanus v. i. (1605) K 2, Some 

your seruants ; who. .Slip’t downe the Gemonies, and brake 
their neckes. x6a6 Massinger Rom. Acton, i. (1629) Bah, 
Noe day passes In which some are not fastend to the hooke, 
Or throwne downe from the Gemonies. 1656-81 Blount 
Glossogr., Gemony i^gemonise scaLx), a place in Rome where 
condemned persons were cast down by a pair of stairs head- 
long into the River Tiber. 

II Misapplied fig, in the sense of * tortures’. 

1656 R. Fletcher MartiaVs Fpigr. etc. 174 The world, 
fame, honour, wealth & pleasure then Are the fair wrack and 
Gemonies of men. /ri683 Oldham To Mem. C. Mofweni 
xxxiii. in Rem. (1684) 84 Anguish through every Member 
flies And all those inward Gemonies Whereby frail Flesh in 
Torture dies. 

Gemot (e (gemiJu't). Eng. Hist. [repr. OE. 
gemdt, f- gS' together, *com- ’ (see Y-) + mdt Moot.] 
A meeting ; an assembly (in England before the 
Norman Conquest) for judicial or legislative pur- 
poses. See also Witenagemot. 

i;xooo Laivs of AEthelstan c. 20 (Schmid) ;;i;if hwa gemot 
forsitte. 1641 Baker Ckron. 27/1 Their Gemote .. was a 
little court held monthly in every hundred. 3860 Hook 
Lives A bps. I. v. 252 When the synod was concluded .. the 
convention formed itself into a gemot. 1871 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. (1876) IV. xviii. 130 It was probably in the 
same Gemdt that William for the first time exercised the 
power of bestowing an English bishoprick on one of his own 
countrymen. 

G0mow(e : see Gemew, 

II Gemsbok (ge-mzbgk). Also 8-9 gemsbock, 
(8 gemse-bok), 9 gemsbuck, -boo. [Du. gemsbok 
(properly chamois, but in S. Africa misapplied as 
below'), a. Ger. ge?nsbock^ f. gemse^ fern., chamois 
-f- bock buck.] The name given in S. Africa to a 
large antelope ( Oryx capensis). 

3777 G. Forster Voy. round World I. 84 The Egyptian 
antelope, .is here [at the Cape] called gems-bock or chamois. 
3824 Burchell Trav, II. 23 A herd of antelopes of the species 
known among the boors by the misapplied name of Gemsbok. 
1865 Tylor Early Hist, Man. viii. 221 A gemsbock’s horn 
attached to a slender stick. 1883 J. Mackenzie Day-dawn 
in Dark places 48 The kukama (gemsbuck or oryx) fleetest 
of the antelopes. 

Gemsborn. (ge’mzihpin), [a. Ger. gemshorn, 
lit. chamois horn (cf. prec.).] An organ stop with 
tapering metal pipes, yielding a tone resembling 
that of the viola da gamba. 

3825 Danneley Encycl. Mus., Gemshorn, an organ-stop, 
of the flute species. 385* Seidel Organ 21 In 1515.. an 
organ in St. Mary’s, at Danzic. .contained, .hohl-fiute, gems- 
horn, nasal. 1869 Eng. Mech. 17 Dec. 332/2 Would a har- 
monic flute, or gems-horn, not be an improvement? 3876 
Hiles Catech. Organ ix. (1878) 67 Gemshom, Goat-horn ; 
[an organ stop] of tin or metal, pointed at the top. .The tone 
is soft, and resembling a horn in quality. 

Gemster, obs. Sc. f. Gamester. 

GexustoziQ (d 5 e'm|Sh?an). ff. Gem jr<^. + Stone ; 
in OE. gimstdn.'] f a. In OE. and ME. = Gem i, 
Alsoy^. b. A stone capable of being worked up 
into a gem. 

a. c 1000 JElfric Horn. I. 62 |>as gymstanas .*;ynd toewy- 
sede. c 3375 Lamb. Horn. 135 Ne sculen ^e nawiht ^im- 
stones leggen swinen to mete. <21240 Ureis 7 tn in Coti. 
Horn. 193 Mid brihte ^imstones here krone is al biset. c 1290 
S. Eng. Leg. I. 370/109 And with riche ^imstones al-so. 

fig. axxys Cot t. Horn. 217 Heo is hefone liht.^.and all 
hiscefte gimston. cxzoo Vices Sf Virtues 95 Dat faire scrud 
of charite all besett mid 5imstanes of gode werkes. 

b. 1883 A. H. Church Preciotts Stones ii. 9 With an in- 
strument so constructed the pleiochroism of the vast majority 
of gem-stones may be determined at a glance. 

Gemytre, obs. form of Geometry. 

-gpen (d^en), suffix, forming in mod. scientific 
use ; ad. F. -g^ne, ultimately repr. Gr. -yevris (f. yev- 
root of yi-yv-€<r 0 ai to be born, become, yev-vditv to 
beget, yip-os kind, etc. : see Kin) an adjective suffix 
which has two different uses: (i) giving the sense 
/born in a certain place or condition’, as in oiko~ 
yevijs, ivboytvijs born in the house (respectively f. 
oIkos house and $vdop within) ; (2) giving the sense 
' of a (specified) kind’, as in bfioyep^^s of the same 
kind, homogeneous, ir^poycpijs of another kind, 
heterogeneous. The F. in scientific terms 

has two distinct applications (of different origin) 
both of which have been adopted in Eng. 

1 . Chem. In 1777-9 Lavoisier {CEuvres II. 249) 
proposed for the recently discovered element (till 
then known as ' dephlogisticated air’, etc.) the 
alternative names principe acidlfiant and principe 
oxygine, which he states to be etymologically 
synonymous. In G. de Morveau Nonmzcl. chimiqtu 
1787 (prepared in collaboration with Lavoisier and 
other chemists) the sbs, oxygine and hydrogene 
occur, and are explained to mean 'engendrant 
Tacide ’ and ' eneendrant I’eau ’ ; and in Lavoisier’s 
Traitd de Chimie 1789 the etymon of the suffix is 
said to be ' Gr. ycipofiat, j’engendre'. This etymo- 
logy accounts for I^voisier’s original form oxygine ; 
the change ot-gine into -gine must have been due 


to the observation that -gine did not occur in Gr. 
derivatives, while -ghte, from the same root, already 
existed in hdUroghte, homogine (ad. Gr. words in 
-y^vijs : see above) ; the fact that the suffix -y^vrjs 
in Gr. words was not capable of meaning 'that 
which produces ’ was overlooked or disregarded. 
The names oxygine, hydrogene were soon adopted 
into Eng. with the ending -gene, afterwards altered 
to -gen. On the analogy of these words, a con- 
siderable number of new terms have been added to 
the common (French and Eng.) vocabulary of 
chemistry, in which the ending -gine, -gen expresses 
the sense * that which produces ’ ; they are usually 
names of chemical substances, as nitrogen, amido- 
gen, cyanogen, etc. ; rarely of classes of substances, 
halogen, ampMgen. 

2 . Bot. The botanical use of was introduced 
in 1813 by Decandolle { 7 hiorie de Botanique 210) 
in the words endoghte, exogine, adjs. desig nating two 
classes of plants which respectively produce their 
new tissue internally (Gr. hto-v within) and ex- 
ternally (Gr. If ft) outside). The formation of the 
words was suggested by the older terms endorhize, 
exorhize. Decandolle gives as the etymon of the 
suffix ' yepaoo [sic!], j’engendre, je crois’ ; app. his 
-gene was not a new adoption from Gr. but 

a different application of the -gine already used in 
chemical terms, which he vaguely remembered to 
be derived from a Gr. root meaning 'to produce, 
to grow’. The adjs. cndoghie, exogine first came 
into Eng. in the adapted foims endogenous, exo- 
genous ; Lindley c 1 845 formed from these the sbs. 
endogen, exogen \ and he and others added many 
analogous terms denoting classes of plants, the 
first element indicating the part at which the new 
growth takes place, or some characteristic of their 
mode of growth, as acrogefz, amphigen, dictyogen^ 
thallogen. 

Gena-, obs. form of Genea-. 

Genal (d^Jmal), a. ZooL [f. L. gena cheek + 
-AL,] Pertaining to the cheek or cheeks. 

3885 in .5^2^. Soc. Lex. 

Genappe (d^ense-pV [f. Genappe in Belgium, 
the original place of manufacture.] (See quot, 1858.) 
Also Genappe yarn. 

1858 SiMMONDS D/c/. Trade, Genappe, a worsted yarn or 
cord used in the manufacture of braids, fringe.Sj &c. ; its 
smootbne.ss enabling it to be well combined with silk. 3888 
Daily Nenus 16 July 2/7 Small purchases sire made in a great 
variety of yarns, including cords,, genappes, fustians, &c. 
1892 Holden in Pall MallG. 7 June 7/2, I introduced a 
new manufacture, namely, that of genappe yarns, 
b. Comb., genappe- spinner. 

3897 Daily News 5 Nov. ir/3 The worsted genappe spin- 
ners are all very bu.sy. 

Genarcll (d^e-nark). 7 ‘are. Anglicized form 
of next. 

1879 Hearn Aryan Househo. vi. 145 To this original chief 
or genarch, the nearest in blood was the natural successor. 

t GenaTcKa. Obs. rare, [Lat. form of Gr. 
yevapxrjs, f. yivos race + -dpxv^ ruler, founder, root 
of apx^iP to rule, to begin ; cf. Patriarch.] The 
founder of a family or race. 

1649 Bounds Publ. Obed, (1650) 17 We all derive from him, 
as from a Genarcka. 1650 B. Discolliminium 31 It is 
enough to prove they were our Political Parents, which the 
whole series of our English Chronicles ntake good, from a 
Genarcka. 

Hence GenarcliasMp, headship of a family or 
people, 

1650 Reply to Dr. Sanderson 3 First it provides not for 
Peoples obeying a Capitall family in Genarchaship. 

Genatour, var. Genetor Obs. 

Gencian, -yan.(e, obs. forms of Gentian. 
d* Gend (gend). Sc. Obs. App.: Foolish, simple. 
?<*3Soo Peebles to Play iii, Scho was so guckit and so 
gend, That day ane byt scho eit nocht. 3508 Dunbar 
Poems v. 1 My Gudame wes a gay wife, hot scho wes rycht 
gend. 35. . Priests Peblis (1603) C ij, For he as fule began 
guckit and gend, And ay the wyser man neirar the end. 

Gend, alleged var. Gent. 

1676-1732 Coles, Gend, Gent, Neat. 

il Gendarme (ganda-rm, d^enda-im). Forms: 
8 gens d’arm, 9 gendarme ; pi. 6 gentizdaxmes, (7 
gend’arme), 9 gend’armes, 7-9 gens d’ar2n(e)s, 
gensdarmes, gendarmes. [F. gendarme, a 
sing, formed from the pi. gens cfarmes men of 
arms ; hence a fresh pi, gendarmes. Some con- 
fusion between these forms is evident in English 
writers ; in mod.Fr. the spelling gens d'armes is 
restricted to the historic sense.] 
fl. (Chiefly pL) In the older French army, a 
horseman in full armour, having several others 
, under his command ; in later times, a mounted 
' trooper, esp. of the royal companies. Obs. exc. JHist. 
CX550 Disc. Common Weal Eng. (1893) 7 Whether gentz- 
darmes were necessarye here as in Fraunce. 1584 Hudson 
Dtt BartaP Judith v. 538 We come not here, my Lord, 
said they, with armes, For to resist the chok of thy Gens 
d’armes. 1644 Evelyn Diary 12 Apr. <1879) I. 73 , 1 took 
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coach, to see a general muster of all the g-ens d'^armes ahoixt 
y« Clrty CPari:i]. 167a Cotton EsJ>etmon 11. vii. 340 The inan 
of the house . . was one of the Gend’anne [margin, Or Cuiras- 
siers:} of the King's own Troop. 1688 Lond. Caz. No. 2373/3 
The Gendarmes and Liglit Horse that formed the Camp of 
Acheres, and were returning to their Quarters, are counter- 
manded. 17SS MctJt, Capt, P. Drake ll. i, 4 This I would by 
no Means sutFer, assuring him that I could bear Fire and 
Water at least as well as he, or 1 was not fit to be a Gens 
d’ Arm. j:8S4 Burton Scat A br, I. i. 48 The Scots G tiard con- 
sisted of one hundred gensdarmes and two hundred iirchers. 

2, A soldier, either mounted or on foot (F. 
darme h cheval^ — who is employed in 
police duties, esp. in France. 

X796 Heu M. WILLIAMS Lett, France Ced. 2) I. vii. 88, 

I proceeded on my journey haunted by the images of gens 
d’arrnes. 1815 Scott PomCs Lett (1839) f’he patroles of 
tlie modern gens d’armes, or military police. 1833 Marryat 
P, Simple ‘ 1863) 148 At this delightful town, we had unlimited 
parole, not even a gendarme ac-ompanying us, 1880 Ouida 
MTatksll. 220 A few gendarmes had been sent to protect the 
fair during the night, 

b. fig, (See quots.) 

1883 Sat Rev, 1 7 Fi;b. 208 a One of those projecting pieces 
of rock which are called gendarmes ; apparentb^ from their 
frequently stopping travellers. xSps IFestm, 13 Sept. 
3/2 The formidable-looking rklge, bristling with inniimer-* 
able ‘ gendarmes ' or rock-towers . .was inspected, 

3 . attrib. mg;enJanm blue„ a colour like that of 
a French gendarme’s uniform ; also ahsol. 

1884 GirVs Own Paper Jan. 200 h That shade of blue 
called ‘Gendarme*. 1891 Daily ,Vews 23 Mar. 2/2 One of 
these [bodices}, in gendarme blue, has a vest of cornflower 
blue, X89S /b'd. 20 Mar. 7/t A new shade, suggesting 
gendarme and cornflower, but not precisely either. 

Hence HaadaTming vb/. sb, {nonce-wdfi the dis-* 
charge of police duties. 

1890 Sat Rett. 13 Se;^t. 314/1 The German gendarmes 
should do their gendarming with more gentleness. 

^ Geudarmexy (d^enda’imori >, ii gfeudarm** 
erie (ijaadarm'rf-). Also gens darmery, gens 
d’armerie. [a. B\ gendarntcrie (f. gsndarme G KN- 
DAEMK), hi st recorded in the ifjth cent. The forms 
with gens are not recognized in French dictionaries.] 

1. hist, A corps or squadron of cavalry^ esp. in 
the old B'rench army, or of certain forces raised in 
England in the reign of ISdward VT. 

13s* Edw. VI yrtiL 5 May in Lit Rem, (Roxb.) II. 317 
The muster of the gendarraery apointed to be the first of 
June, if it were pos-sibie ; if not, the 8. *630 R, yalmsans 
Kingd. <V Cammw. His Forces, as wetlTiorse as foot, of 
which this Country [Francel .vaunteth. .to l»e the best and 
greatest Gens d'armerie of any Realme. a x6s/& Ussiier A nn, 
(1658) 35 Abner, who was formerly the ^ chief of Sauls gen* 
darmery. *70* Land, Gas, No. 3836/2 The Enemy had tuere 
all their Gendarmerie. 1756 Hume Hist Eng. {1761) ll. 
acxxvii. 311 Some troops of French and Scotch gens-darmery. 
xS*3 LmCARO Mist. Eng. VI. 107 Their gendarmerie, .was 
broken by a strong body of Spanish musqueteers. x$6o 
Froube Hist Mng. V. 347 The economy which had Ixrcn 
attempted in the ho«.sehold had been more tlian defeated 
by the co.st of the gendarmerie, as the force was called. 

Jig. a 1670 Hacket IViliiams ii. § gg (1693 » 102 Had 
tlie Gensdarmery of our great Writers no other Enemy to 
fight with! 

2. A bcxly of soldiers, mounted or unmounted, 
employefl as police, esp. in France. 

1793-6 Hel. M. Williams Lett France IV. iv. (Jod.) 
Among the troops of the Convention were several of the 
gendarmerie. 1825 Scott Fam, Lett. 25 Aug., A very- 
strict police, which reminds me more of the Gens-d’armerie 
of France than any other institution. i 865 Daily 7 el. 5 Feb, 
s/3 'I'hat useful body, the gendarme:^, could . . be retainetl 
at the infantry barracks- 1894 D. C. hi uhray Making a/ 
Nimelist 144 Waiting for the formation of the Turkish 
gendarmerie under Colonel Valentine Baker, 

3. attrib.,, as gendarmery barrattks, hatUdion^ 
officer, staliari. 

iSSt Daily JVtws 14 Nov. 4-6 Our Correspondent in Con- 
stantinople telegraphs that it appears to be decided to dis- 
pense with the service of the gendannery officers. 1893 Ibid. 
16 Nov. 4/s A bomb was exploded, .outside the gendarmeiyr 
barracks. X897 ibid, 14 May 5/4 A gendannery battalion is 
to be formed, partly from Macedoiuan-s, partly from Thessaly. 
1897 Ibid. 2 Oct. 2/3 There is no military pose proper at 
HafFir, but it is one of the gendarmerie stations. 

Gender (d^e-ndatj, sb. Also 4 gendra. [a. 
OF. geft\djre (F. genre) Sp. and Pg. genero, It 
genere, ad, L. gener- stem form of genus race, kind 
wGr. yiv&s, Skr. Aryan "^gsms-f L root 

7 €y- to produce ; cf. Kisr.] 
f 1. Kind, sort, class ; also, genus as opposed to 
species. 7 he general gender i the common sort (of 
people). Obs. 

^ r3.. B, B. A Hit P. B. 434 Alle gendre® m ioyst wem 
ioyned wyfh-inne. c 1384 CfiAtrcEa //. Fame 1. jS To 
knuwe of hir signifiaunce^ The gendros. *30 T«E«m 
Bart A. De P, R, vni, xxix. (1:495' 341 Byshynynee »ml 
lyghte ben dyuers as species and gendie, for euery shinyng 
is lyght, but not ayenwarde. xdoa Shaks, Mam. iv. vii. 18 
The great loue the general* gender beare hi». 1604 ^ — Oik* 
I. iii. 326 Supplie it with one gender of Hearbes, or distract 
it with many,^ 1643 Prynne Satn Power Pari. App. 153 The 
Governour.Js a sen-ant ofthe_^Ship. .neither differs he from 
a mariner in gender, but in kind. x66a R. Mathew Uni. 
Alek. §22, 15 Diseases (d this gender are for tlic most part 
incurable. 1727 Philip Quarli 218 To strike in him that 
Terror which the Gender of Death he had fix'd upon could 
not. 17S4 R. Bage Barhmn Damm L 274^ I , .am a man of 
importance, a public man, Sir ; of the patriotic gender, 
f b. The nervms gender i tlie nervous system 
F, h genre mn}mx\* 


1698 Phil. Trans, XX. 432 In other sorts of Distempers 
where the nervous Gender i.s attack’d. 

2. Gram, Each of the three (or in some languages 
two) grammatical ‘kinds’, corresponding more or 
less to distinctioas of sex (and absence of sex) in 
the objects denoted, into which substantives are 
discriminated according to the nature of the modifi- 
cation they require in words syntactically a.ssociated 
with them ; the property (in a sb.) of belonging to, 
or (in other parts of speech) of having the lorm 
appropriate to concord witli, a specified one of 
these kinds. Also, the distinction of words into 
‘genders’, as a principle of grammatical classi- 
fication. 

In the Indo-European langs. there were originally three 

f enders, the masculine and feminine, to which respectively 
elonged the great majority of nouns denoting mate and 
female persons or animals; and the neuter, including chiefly 
nouns denoting things without sex. But great numbers of 
words denoting inantmate objects were of the masculine or 
feminine gender, without even any figurative attribution of 
sex ; and in sonic cases the names of objects^ possessing sex 
were of the neuter gender. In Semitic, and in the Romanic 
langs., there are only two genders, masculine and feminine. 

In many langs. the adjective.s, and in some langs. the verbs, 
have inflexions depending on the gender of the .sbs, to which 
they syntactically refer. Mod. English has ‘natural’ as 
opposed to ‘ grammatical ' gender ; i e. nouns are masculine, 
feminine or neuter according as tlie objects they denote tire 
male, female, or of neither sex ; and the gender of a noun 
has no other syntactical etFect than that of determining the 
pronoun that mu.st be used in referring to it. For com mm, 
epicene gemier, see those words. 

[The Eng use in this sense fo!low.s the Lat. use of genus, 
which m its turn is a rendering of the equivalent Gr. w. 
'X'he formulation of the tliree grammatical genders ira ye'ioj 
TOR 6wju,«r<i»R, cififnua xai Hr/Kuti. km ck^vij) is mscribed by 
Aristotle Rket iii. v. to Protagoras.] 

1387-8 [see 3J. *5^ Hawes J*ast Pleas, v. xi, The Latyn 
worde whyche that is referred Unto a thynge whych is sub- 
tancyall. Fora nowne substantyve is wel averred, And wyth 
a gender is declyuall,^ iS^x Sidney A/oL P&etrie lArb.i 70 
Those combersouie diff erences of Cases, Gendem, Moodes, 
and ’fenses, which I thinkc was a peece of the Tower of 
Babilon's curse, x6xa Brinsley Pos. (1669) 7 What Is 
gender t A. The difierence of nouns according to Sex . .The 
difference, whereby a word^ is noted to signifie the male, or 
female, or neither ; that ii^ either he or she, or neither of tliem. 
X751 Harris Hermes i iv, (X786) fix Gender descend.^ to 
every Individual, however diversified, 1783 Blair Lect 
Rhet. I. viit. 144 Gender, being founded on the distinction 
of the two sexes., can only find place in the names of 
living creatures, which admit the distinction of male and 
female. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. fed. 5) I. yfi Gender 
is the distinction of nouns, with regard to sex. There are 
three gender.s, the masculine, the feminine, and the neuter. 
X887 Earle Philol. Eng. longue fed. 4) § 383 I n the English 
language as now current, the traditional Gender of ancient 
Grammar Is entirely extinct. 

b. By some recent philologists applied, in ex- 
tended sense, to the ‘kinds’ into which sbs. are 
discriminated by the syntactical laws of certain 
langs.the grammar of wliich takes no account of sex. 

Thus the North American Indian langs. are said to have 
two * genders *, animate mid inanimate. With still greater 
departure from the original siense^ the name^ ‘genders* has 
been applied to the many syntactically discriminated classes 
of sbs. in certain South African langs. 

8 . transf. Sex. Now only jocular. 

X387-8 T, tJsK Test Love n. iii. (Skeat) 13 No mo 
genders been there but masculine, and femynyne, all the 
remnaimte been no genders but of grace, in faculiie of 
grammer, tfX4fio Tenomky Mysi. xxx. i6x PHmus demon. 
Has thou oght writen there of the femynyn genderef x<^ 
Marmion Z- ip^jjigWjrriri. iv, Here*.s a woman I Tne 
stml of Hercules has got into her. She bos a spirit, is more 
miLscuitue Than the first gender. xyM Ladv M. W . Montacu 
Let to Idrs. WoHley Ixvi. 108 Of the fair sex.. my only 
consolatiort t *x being of that gender has been the assurance 
it gave me of never being married to any one among them. 
x8^ Daily Mmas 17 juiy fi/4 As to one’s success in the work 
one does, surely that is not a question of gender either. 
t4. Product, offspring, generation. Obs. rare. 

X637 Bastwick Litany lu 9 Such a gender of filth that 

t reat frOii left behind him, 1662 R* Mathew Uni. ALA, 

57. 66 This is to shew how they have been, and may be 
abused, in doing of which a most accursed gender of hell is 
born into the World. 

Gender (dgend^jt), Forms: 4-6 gendre, 5 
gandyx, fS gendur, *Sir. gen(n)e 3 r, 4 - gender, 
r^a, OF. gendrer, genrer, ad. h. generdre to beget^ 
Lgenet^’, genus race, breed ; see Gendke 
1, trans. Of parents (male or female, or lK>thL) ; 
To beget, engender, produce (offspring^ arch, 

■ , B, B. Ami. P. B. 300- He had bre sunez. ,|»ei 

lofef lapheth wat* gendered }>e b>ryd. 13,83 Wyclif Mos, 

V. 7 In the Ixird thei tres|msstden, fixr thei gendriden [L. 
genuerunt] Alien sonys. a X450 Rnt de la (x868> fifi 
And. the K|uier had not gendered' on her no childe. c xsioo 
Melusime xxxvi 246 He faught ayemt a knight, that was | 
gendred with a sp^wfee in -a medowe nygh by Lwynen. 
*5^13 STAtCYMtmsT Mums I, (Arb.) afi Heerc thre hundred 
wyntm shal rnigne Knight Hector his ofspring, By Mars 
fjTft fatherd twyns tyl the Queene Ilia gender, xysjr W, 
WiLKlR EpigoM. I. 20 Pards gender pards; from tigers 
tigers spring. 1850 Blackie ARsekylm I. 24 Fair Mom be 
genderod from boon mcMtber Nkht I 
absoi. R, Br«nn« Ckron. Wme (RoIlsA 73^ So 

waxjmge folk. . In no load scholde men fynde^ Ne selcoub- 
loker so to gendre, Ne haue so maisye childre tendre, 
vAf TaiviSA M^im f Rolls) L St ftew Pigmei geteu 
children and genareh IE. gmeremf\ in \k tour|?e ^ere. 
X398 — . Marik. Pe P. R. xm, xxn. 'X49S) 4,59 Though 
, fysshe gendre and is gendred, no iwmere kyade df 


fysshe haue gendrynge stones, 15x3 Douglas jErieis x. 
Prol. 38 Qunilk souerane substans .. Nowther generis* 
general is, nor doith proceid. SS77“95 Descr. Jsles Scoii. 
Hi Skene Celtic Scotl, (x88o) HI. App. 431 Mony fisches 
resortis and hantis thairto and generi.s within the same. 
x6^ tr. Porta's Hat. Mag. i. xii. 18 An Hare .. genders 
eve:^ month. 

T 2. intr. To copulate. Obs. 

X486 Bk. Si. Albans Eivb, Then shall the Roobucke 
gendre with the Roo. c xgio Gesia Rom. Add. Stor. xxvifi. 
442 Y*' nygiityngale vsed to sytte vpon a tree.. -where as her 
make ..came and gendred with her. 1526 Pilgr. Per/, 
(VV. de W. 1531) 202 b, Y" bee, which neuer gendreth with 
ony make of his kynde. 1599 H. BuiTES Dyets arie Dinner 
I vH, In the beginning of winter,^ the wikie .swine gender* 
and about the prime of the .spring they pigge. 1634 t! 
Johnson Ckirnrg. 11. (167B) 40 [ElephaiusJ Sver 

gender but in private, out of sight. 

3. trans. f a. To produce by natural processes, 
generate (heat, odours, etc.). Obs. h. To give 
rise to, bring about, produce, engender (a feeling, 
state, etc.) arch. 

a. 13^ Trevisa Bartk, De P. R. xix. iii. (i495j 861 Hete 
gendrytFi clerenesse and bryghinesse, x43®-So tr. 

{Rolls) I. X51 'I'he principalle floode of 'Lyciia is catlede 
I'actolus gendrenge [ 1 .. g^gnens] gravel of golde 1450-1530 
Myrr. ourLadye 303 'I'heie arc gendered tempastes of weder 
and hayle. _^it477 Norton Qrd. Aick, v. in Ashm. (1652) 71 
And when Evil! substance shall putrifie, Horrible (Jdour is 
gendred therdiy. 1548 Ge.st Let. to (>« 7 in H. G.Dugdale 
JJ/e App. (X840) 147 Every thing isgenered by y- wordes of 
God y‘ he ones sijoke, encrca.se ik fill y earth. 1653 H. 
Moke Antid, agst. Atheism (1662) 11. ix. 68 For wliar life 
or phansie has the Earth, which, as they say, gendred at 
finst all Animals, some stdl? 

b. CX450 Cov. Myst. i Shaks. Soc.') fir Yf thou use oftyn 
t\me to sv^ere, It may gtndyr custom in the, 1508 Dunbar 
'fua mariii Wemen 3x6 Neuer l>ot in a gentill hert is 
generit ony ruth.^ 1549 Comjpl. Scot, v. 34 Oure .smal resis- 
tance generis grit hardynes in the atluerse party of oure 
saul. xfixi Bible 2 Tim, ii. 23 Foolbh and vnlcarned ques- 
tions auoid, knowing that they doe gnuler strifes, 1813 

I Scott Rokeb;^^ v. xxxi, With all the agony that e’er Was 
j gtnidered 'twixt suspense and fear, She watched the line of 
j windowstaU. x8sfi Jos. \k:UNG7.?rww/<7/<?^yIll. vi. 254lhey 
are cakulated to gender mental distiuietude or slavEh fear. 

t4. intr* To be prcduccd, come into bang. Obs. 

17*2 Skwel /list Quakers (1795) H, vii. 18 'Hiough 
darkness gatlier together on a heap and tempest.s gender. 

Hence ©e nderiaig fjl. a. Abo t O'® aideiable 
a. * Gen kba bim ; ae'nderer. 

CX330 R. Bkun N E r/mw. l¥ace (Rolls'! 7329 So w-axynge 
folk. . Ne so gendryng [tr r. geudenind}, ne*so plentyue. .In 
HO lond iM.:holde n;«n fynde. 1383 Wyclip E^:k, xiii, 3 His 
fadir and modir, gendrers of Ivyrn [h. genitores eius}. 1398 
'I'rkvlsa Barth. De P. R. x. i.. (i49S< 371 1 ’hir-ges that ben cor- 
ruptible and gcnderable. X854 Gendering [see Gestate®.}. 

t G e'nde riu g, vhl, sb. Obs, [ i prt c. + -ing i . j 
The action of the verb GeW.-ie ; begetting, breed- 
ing. Gendering again : rt generation, 

Wyclip b/att xix. 28 In regmeracioun, orgendrynge 
®3t.in,.3e .shulen sitt on twelue .sttis. 1393 Langl. /', PL 
C. XIV. X44 Reson ich seih swAhliche suwen alle bestes In 
etynge, in drynkyng in gendrynge oi^ kynde. c 1449 J‘ecock 
Eepr. I. vii. 34 W® schulden be continent and mesurable in 
deedis of gendring. 1,483 CaiE A ngl. 153/1 A Genderynge, 
geniiura (A. coiius), 

attrib. 1387 Trevisa Uigden (Rolls) II. 189 Plinius. .sei}» 
|?at sum men Ixieh i-gete and i-bore wip gendrynge stones 
cleuynge togidres as it were al oon, 1^ N. Q. 6th Ser. 
I. 3XX/2 It la frog supposed to be in a womanbs stomach] 
al’us started croakin’ every spring at generin’ time. 

Genderless (d^e'ndwlt's), a. Gram. [f. Ger- 
DKR sb. + -tKSS.] Without distinction of gender. 

xQSj Adzwice (Chicago) fi Jan. 7 I.iterarians are .still in 
search of a genderless pronoun of the third person singular. 
*893 Sayce Higher Critic. (1894 96 Ptirat was formed like 
A'-htoretb by the addition of the Semitic feminine suffix {-f) 
from the gemierless Accado-Sumerian Pura, 

Gendral, obs. form of Urkkrau 
t Ge'SldrTire. Obs. fa. OF. gendreure, {eny 
gendrure, med.I.. g€mrdtura.'\ Engendering, be- 
getting. 

C1330 R. Brisnke ChroH. U’ace (Rolls) 7347 Mo childre 
ber arc of oui e gendrure pan bestes are in oure pasture. 1388 
VVyclif Job xL X2 He [behemoth] .srreyneth his tail as a 
cedre, the sem-wisofhis stones of gendrui e [L. testicnLortmi} 
ben folded together. 

Gemeagenesis fd^eniiiUdge-nesis). [f. Gr. 
race, stock + yUaats generation.] Alterna- 
tion of gt'Deratioa (see Alteknate 2 b). 

So 0eiBeagreaae'tic [cf. Genetic] a., ixirtaining to 
geneagenesis. 

*M4 H. Dawson tr, De Quain/ages* Meiamorpk. Transl. 
Pref. 8 In the following pages the author has - . reduced ail 
the varieties of generation to one common law, which he 
has. termed Genea-genesss. 'i’he expression itself, simply 
meaning the development of generations, do€.s not involve 
a theory, although it » associated with one Ibid, xvi, 166, 
I have lieen entieavouring to show how the knowledge of 
geneagenetic phenomena was gradually arrived at. 
t G®2l«a*lc^«r. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. ytveSUym 
(t. gemdkg-^nsi see Guksakiqy) + -»rE] A 
genealogist. 

xEm^t Fiille® Comm, m Rnik i. x (1654) a One of the 
Ends is, to shew the Pedigree of our Saviour, otherwise 
Genealogers had been at a tos, for four or five Descents in 
the deducing thereof, axw Nkwton Ckromt Amended 
Introd, C172I1 a One of the best Oenealogers, 
tG®3i^0*gial|'tr. Ohs. rare-^^ [f. Geksia- 
1.001 + -AbJ «GKHlAIi0OICAh. 

*447 Boxhmium Seyniys (Roxb.’t 45 For more der undur- 
^oadynge Of this giwiewogyal descencyoun. 
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Genealogic (d^e-'n/iaV-dgik, a. [ad. F. 
gendalogiqii&i ad. med.L. genedlogtc-us^ a. Gr. 
‘y€vea\oyc/c6s, L yiv^akoy-o^ i see GENEALOGY.] ss 
Genealogical 

1765 H. Walpole Vertuis Atiecd. Paint, III. i. 15 He 
[Hondius] also engraved a genealogic chart of the Houses 
of York and Lancaster. 1788 — Remin, ii. 19 Genealogic 
purity of blood is the predominant folly of Germany, lyj)? 
W. Taylor in Monthly Rev, XXIV. 189 The genealogic, 
and perhaps the medallic, parts of the history display 
accuracy. 1820 Byron Mar. Fa I, m. ii. 493 ’Tis mine to. . 
.strike the blow, Which shall, .hew the highest genealogic 
trees Down to the earth. 1833 Carlyle Ca^liostro in 
Misc. Ess. (1888) V. 118 To get at tho.se genealogic 
documents, he has been obliged to invent some story. 1879 
Hearn Aryan Hottseho. v. 139 The pure genealogic clan 
which bonh Jide springs, or believes that it springs, from 
some common ancestor. 

Genealogical (d,5e:n2 1 alp-d^ikal, [f.as 

prec. + -AL.] That belongs to genealogy, or that 
traces family descent. Genealogical tree : a table 
exhibiting the relation of ancestors to descendants 
under the form of a tree with spreading branches ; 
also, a table showing the descent of animal species 
from a supposed common origin. 

1577-87 Holin'shed Ckron, vi. x. 1 . 141 Which genealogicall 
recapitulation in their nationall families and tribe.s, other 
people also haue observed, 1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie of 
God 585 Hee begat the sonne who is enranked in this 
genealogicall roUe. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. J*,, Luke iii. 
23-38 The Genealogical Contpver.sies I pass by. 1815 
Scott Gtty M. ii, Hi.s genealogical tree.. bore heathen fruit 
of yet darker ages. 181S CotiBETT Pol. Reg. XXXIIL 70, 

I shall begin to trace backward the branches of my own 
genealogical tree. 1846 Grote Gmw l. xviii. II. g It bears 
every mark of being the primitive view originally presented 
by the genealogical poets. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. 
Ser. I, {1873) 212 There is a kind of genealogical neces.sity 
in the character . . Hamlet seems the natural result of the 
mixture of father and mother in his temperament. 

Hence CJ-emealo gioally adv. 

1656 J. Harrington Oceana (1658) 146 Solon having found 
the Athenians neither Locally nor Genealogically, but by 
their different wayes of life divided into four Tribes . - 
instituted a new distribution of them. 1858 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt, x. iii. IL 615 After whom a second _ Brother, 
father of the now Serene Strelitzes; — who also is genea- 
logically notable. 1865 Max Muller (t88o) I. i. 21 
Languages are now classified genealogically, i. e. according 
to their real relationship. 

Genealogist (d,:5eni|iTe*lod3ist, d^f-). [f. as prec. 

+ -1ST.] Cue who traces the descent of persons, 
or who is interested in the study of genealogies. 

1605 Camden Rem. 125 Likewise Ralph Gernon marry- 
ing the daughter of Cavendish.. left that name to his is.sue, 
as Th. Talbot, a learned Genealogist hath prooved. 1631 
Weevbr Anc. Fun, Mon. 543 A great Genealogist. 
Vanbrugh Msop in. xv, Sir, I’m a genealogist. 1723 
Land, Gaz. No. 6382 '3 The Genealogist of the Order [of 
the Bath]. 1804 W. T ennant Ind. Recreat. (ed. 2) 1 . 120 
A person versant in their family genealogy, is eniployed by 
the parents on both .sides , . the rank and merits of each 
family, are fully discussed by these genealogists. 1843 
Darwin P^oy. Not. xviii. (1879) 430 One old man, who 
appeared a perfect genealogist, illustrated the successive 
po.ssessors by bits of .stick driven into the ground. 1873 
Burton Hist Scot. VI. xlv. 34 The most expert genealogist 
could not have made a family-tree out of such materials. 

Genealogize (d,:5enfi£e'l6d,^3iz, d.^?-), v. [f. as 
prec. + -IZK.J a. iram. To draw up a genealogy of. 
b. intr. To trace the descent of persons or families; 
to make out genealogies. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng* xni. Ixxvii. (1612) 318 How many 
pennes genealogize their Godheads from t heir bearthes ? 1621 
Ainsworth Annoi. Pentat.^ Kum. i. 18 They declared their 
Genealogic, of what IVibe and family every man came : or, 
they were Genealogized, that is, were numbered. 1669 
Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. m. vi. 68 Deucalion and Pyrrha; of 
whom men are wont to Mythologise and Genealogise. i 794 
T. Taylor Pausanias I. 341, I have perused.. all that 
Cintethon and Asius have genealogized in verse. 1837 
Southey Doctor I'd, 44 Leaving, however, Sir William Gell 
to genealogize, if he pleases, as elaborately as he has 
topographized [etc.]. 1861 F. Hall in Jrtil. Asiai. Soc* 

Bengal 147 If Professor Lassen had read, in Hiouen-Thsang, 
less than two pages after that in which Buddhagupta is 
genealogized, he 'would have seen reason [etc.]. 

Hence GeaieaTog'izing: vbl. sb . ; Genealogizer, 
*774 Warton Plist, Fmg. Poetry (1778) I[. 178 mte^ In 
the .same rage of genealogising, Alban .. framed the Descent 
of Jesus Christ from Adam. 1775 W. Buchanan Jnq. Anc. 
Scot. Surna7ms (1820) 28 T'he more modern method of 
genealogising. 1846 Grote Greece 1. xi. I. 279 T wo names. . 
appear to be mere duplication . . placed there by genealo- 
gisers for the purpose of filling up what seemed to them 
a chronological chasm. 

t Genealogue. Obs.rare—^* — Genealogy I. 
1586 Warner Alb. Eng. iv. xxii. (1589I 99 Of whose Con- 
iunction in the Crowne, the Genalogue is thus. 

Genealogy (d^enfije'lddgi, d,:5z-). Forms: 3 
genialogi, geneologi, -elogi, 4 -ologi, (5 geno- 
lagye, 6 -logs, -logy, Sc. genolTjisi©)? 4 “^ gene- 
logie, (5 -gy), 6 genalogey, 4-7 gene alogie, (5-6 
-gye), 4- genealogy, [a. O'^ . geneiafogie (F. 
gind(ilogie\.^ ad. late L. gencalogiay a, Gr. 

Koyia tracing of descent, f. yevidXbyo^ (whence 
1 j>. genedlogiis) genealogist, f. 7€V€« race, generation 
+ -\070y that treats of : see -logy.] 

1 . An account of one’s descent from an ancestor 
or ancestors, by enumeration of the intermediate 
persons; a pedigree. 


a 1300 Cursor M* 7846 Tube abraham and king daui, Yee 
herken nov ]>q geneologi. 1382 Wyclif i Tint. i. 4 Nethir 
5yue tent to fablis and genologies withouten endes. c 1440 
York Myst. xxv. 242 Of Jwda come owre kyng so gent, .pe 
Genolagye beres witnesse on. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. 
clxxiv. 170 And for the genelogy of Charlys the Conquerour 
. . maye the clerelyer appere . . I shal [etc.]. 1589 Puttenham 
Eng. Poesie i. xii. (Arb.) 43 The Poets first commended 
them [the gods] by their genealogies or pedegrees. 1683 Brit. 
Spec. Pref. 6 King James, .whose genealogy from Cadwalla- 
dar I have here set down, a 1750 Middleton Refections 
Wks. 1752 II. 24 The two different genealogies of our 
Saviour’s family. 1867 Pearson Hist. Eng. I. 12 The 
early mention of genealogies in the Welsh laws is proof of 
the importance attached to noble birth. 1882 Cussans Her. 
XXL (ed. 3) 281 A copious record . . is commonly called a 
Genealogy ; but when the names only are inserted . . it is 
usually styled a Pedigree.^ Both words, however, are fre- 
quently used in the .same signification. 

*577 tr. BullhtgeFs Decades (1592) 486 Hee doth 
..shew vs the genealogic, that is, the beginning and 
roceeding of sinne. 1793 Beddoes Math. Evid. 170 They 
ave reversed the progress of language, both in the forma- 
tion of words and the genealogy of significations. 

b. Biol. The line of development of an animal 
or plant from older forms, 

1880 Haughton Phys. Geog. vL 284 The true Hor.se 
appears in the Upper Pliocene, and completes the genealogy 
of the horse. 

1 2 . Lineage, pedigree, family stock. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 5602 A man was of his genelogi Fro him 
hot to jze toher kne. c 1440 York Myst. xxx. 29 Was nevir juge 
in j>is Jurie of so jocounde generacion Nor of so joifull 
genolgie to gentrys enjoyned. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys 
(Roxb.) 29 Me thynkyth it best for roe Ageyn to returne in 
to Italye. . For ther is the issu of my genealogy, a 1533 Ld. 
Berners Huon xlv. 38 With Amaury was is next frendes, 
all issuyd of y® genalogey of Gannelon. x^9 CompL Scot. 
Ep. 2 lilu-stir princes, engendrit of magnauiuie genoligie, & 
discendit of Royal progeniturls. 
t 3 . Progeny, offspring. Obs. 

1513 Douglas FEneis v. xii. 131 Thair .sail tbow lern all 
thi genealogy, And what cetie is to the destany. 1768 
Sterne Sent. Journ. (1778) II. 187 {Sufper\ Five or six 
sons and sons-in-Iaw and their several wives, and a joyous 
genealogy out of them. 

4 . The investigation of family pedigrees, viewed 
as a department of study or knowledge. 

1768-74 Tucker Li. Hat. (1852) II. 466 Genealogy and 
chronology can scarcely be called sciences. 

Hence t CJenealogied pa. pple.^ traced back in 
line of descent, rare"^^. 

1611 Broughton Require 0/ A greem. Ep. Ded. 9 lesus, 
Mary, Ely are Luc. 3. genealogied, not Joseph. 

Genearch. (d^e'ni'iajk). [a. Gr. ycv€apxr)s 
founder of a family, f, yeved race + -apxTjs : cf. Gkn- 
ARCHA.] The chief or head of a family or tribe. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. i860 in Worcester ; and in mod. 
Diets. 

Geneat yen?»--t). I/isl. [repr. O'^.ieniat 

= OS. gendt (Du. genoof)^ OHG. ginbz^ (MHG. 
genbf)^ also ginb^fi (MHG. genbzp, mod.Cier. ge- 
nosse), ON. nautr OTeut. ^ga-nauto-Zy f. *net{t‘ 
(OE. ndoian to enjoy, use). The original sense is 
companion, follower, esp. in war ; in OE. the word 
was also in use as a legal terai == vassal, tenant.] 
A retainer, vassal ; one who bolds lands of a superior 
either by service or payment of rent. 

[<rz9oo 0. R. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 897 zESelferS cynges 
j^eneat. rioso Gloss, in Wr.-Wiileker 422/20 Inquilinis 
[sic] seneac. Ibid. 466/11 Parasitu^ ^eneatum, ^eso|?ura 
(? read gesijzum).] i86x Pearson Early ^ Mid. Ages Eng. 
I. 201 The tenatits, cotsetlas, geburs, and geneats, were the 
highest among the semiservile. 1872 E, W. Robertson 
Hist. Ess. loi The right of the husbandman was a share 
right, his name was Geneat or sharer in the vill. 
b. altrib.y SLSgeneal-land. 

[c 1000 Laws of Eadgar ii. c. i. (Schmid), iEgSer 7;e of 
l?e5enes in lande of ?;eneat-lande.] 1892 F. Seebohm in 
Hist. Rev. July 458 In each manor there is the same 
division into land in demesne and land in villainage, the 
inland and the geneat land. 

Genelogi(e, geneologi, obs. ff. Genealogy. 
t Geneoglosse : see Genio-. 

Geneper, genepre, obs. forms of Junipeb. 
Gener, obs. Sc. form of Genoer v. 

Genera, pi. of Genus. ^ 

Geuerable (d^emerabl), a. See also Gender- 
able. [ad. L. generdhilis that may produce or be 
produced, i.generdret : see Generate v. and -able.] 
1 . That may be generated or produced (chiefly in 
phrase generable and corruptible). 

[1398: see Gendkrable,] 1:1450 Henryson Test, Cres. 
170 Juppiter . .God of the stamis in the firmament And nureis 
to all thingis generabill, 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie i. iv. 
(Arb.) 25 iliey [poets] were the first ob.seruersof all natural! 
causes and effects in the things generable and corruptible, 
1628 Jackson Creed vi. 1. 1. § x If every particular man or 
body generable haue precedent causes of their beings, their 
whole generations must of necessity have some cause. 1692 
Bentley Boyle Led. vi. 196 The forms of particular worlds 
are generable and corruptible. 1822 T. Taylor Apuleius 
262 For the generable and corruptible portion of the world 
is comprehended indeed by the lunar sphere. 

■f 2 , That may generate or produce. Obs. rare. 
1633 Jasp. Fisher Fuimvs Traes it. vi. Diij, Thoit 
Queene of Heauen . .the source of generable moysture. 
Hence Q'enerabi’lity, G-emerableness. rare. 
X708 H. Dodwell Hat. MqrtaZity Humane, Sou Is 7 The 
World, from the Generability and Ckirruptibility of which, 
he proves the Mortality of Humane Souls. 1727 Bailey 


vol. IT, capableness of being generated. 2800 

J. Johnstone On Madness Pref. 7 The genealogy of the 
passions, the origin of ideas, and the generability of mind- 

Geiieraeio.(ii)n, -yon: obs. ff. Generation. ^ 
General (dgemeral), a. and sb. Forms : 3-6 
general®, 4-8 generall(e, (5 gendral), 3- gene- 
ral. [a. OF. general ginirat)^ ad. L. 

generdl~zSj f. gener- Genus, class, kind, race. The 
word has been adopted in most of the European 
langs. : Pr., Sp. gineral^ Pg. general^ It. 

gener ah ^ Ger. general, as sb. and in composition 
(with adj. sense) , aho generell, as ad j . , D u. gener aaL 
The primary sense of the Latin adj. is thus * pertaining to 
the (whole) kind or class’. The word is somewhat rare in 
classical Latin ; in the later lang., when genus and species 
(after the Aristotelian yeVos and elSos) had become familiar 
as the technical terms for classes respectively of greater and 
less extension, generalis came to be often used in contrast 
to specialis ; the antithetic use of the two words remains in 
all the European langs.] 

A. adj. 

I . Including, participated in by, involving, or 
affecting, all, or nearly all, the parts of a specified 
whole, or the persons or things to which there is 
an implied reference ; completely or approximately 
universal within implied limits ; opposed to partial 
or particular. General average : see Average 
sbf General paralysis see Paralysis. 

2340 Ayenb. 14 j?e tuelfte article is to leue ]»« general 
arizinge of bodye. 1389 Eng. Gilds 52 Also ordeynd it 
was, be on assente of |:;e fraternite, general day .schulde 

ben helde [vppon] t>e feste of reliques. 1308 Thevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xvni. Ixxxviii. (1495) 837 Wherto grete 
multytude is of lyce in a body it is ofte take of generall 
corrupcion. CX400 Sozodone Bab, 295 Thai made assaite 
[szc] then generalie. 1583 Stubbes Anat.Abus. ii. (1882) 86 
The generall resurrection at the last day. 1659 B. Harris 
Parival's Iron Age 125 He wanted but the getting of one 
General Battel. 1665 Manley Grotius' Low-C, Warres^j 
The Cities of the Netherlands, made it their general Re- 
quest . . that [etc.]. 1707 in Picton L'pool Mimic, Rec. ( x88^ 

I I . 9 The Earl of Derby being elected Mayor, the Ald’^men 

and Councell signify’d the same to his Lordw by a general 
letter. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 523 P 7 The time of a general 
peace is, in all appearance, drawing near. 2732 Berkeley 
A Icipkr. 1 . § 15 Is not the general Good of Mankind to be r©* 
garded as [etc.]? 2738 Swift Polite Conv. i. 31 All the 

World knows, that Mr. Spruce is a general Lover. 1738 
Lucca's Mem. 95 Those vast Lands or Hills of Gravel, were 
undoubtedly left by the general Deluge. 1771 Mbs.Griffith 
tr. Viand's Shipnvreck I returned, .and was received with 
a general shout of joy. 1786 Burke W. H asiingsSR'k^. 1842 
II. 192 A general rebellion and revolt for the utter extirpa- 
tion of the English nation. x8i8 Jas. Mill jSzxV, IndiaXll. 
VI. i. 8 The remaining chiefs . .immediately broke into general 
discord. 1820 Scohesby Acc, Arctic Reg. II. 359 A larp^e 
whale, harpooned from a boat belonging to the same ship, 
became the subject of a general share. 1833 Alison Hist* 
Europe i. § 64 (1849-50) 1 . 108 Fruitless struggles of partial 
freedom with general servitude. 1847 Gkot'B Greece n, xlu, 
(1862) III. 504 He determined on a general battle forth- 
with. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. I. 202 The English 
government, lately an object of general contempt. 1874 
Green Short Hist. v. § i. 2x2 The tendency to a general 
use of the national tongue told powerfully on literature. 

tb. Pertaining in common to various persons 
or things. Const, to. Obs. 

^1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 43 A general myny.stre and 
seruaunt of al t>e brej>erhed. 1559 W, Cunningham CosmogK 
Glasse 47 Th' Earth is round, causing vs & them not to 
haue one generall Horizent. 1631 Widdowes Hat. Philos, 
(ed. 2) 2 Accidents are.. generall to all things, as motion, 
time, and place, for these belong to all. 1667 Milton P. L, 
IV. 144 Our general Sire. Ibid. 492 So spake our general 
Mother. 

c. With, collect, or pi. sb. : All, all collectively, 
whole. Obs. exc. in general body, 

1591 Shake, i Hen. VI, jy. iv. 3 All our generall force, 
Might with a sally of the very Towne Be buckled with, 
1605 — Lear 1. iv, 65 A great abatement of kindnesso 
appeares as well in the generall dependants, as in the Duke 
himselfe. t6o6 — 7 'r. ^ Cr. v. ii. 132 Criticks, apt without 
a theame For deprauation, to square the generml sex By 
Cressids rule. 1725 Pope Odyss. xxiv. 230 The gen’ral sex 
shall suffer in her shame. 1874 Green Short Hist. iv. § 2. 17X 
A fixed sum. .apportioned by their own magistrates among 
the general body of the burghers. 

2 . Concerned with, or established for, the whole 
of a certain territory or organization ; opposed to 
localy sectionalj etc. In early use chiefly of deli- 
berative bodies, as in general chapter, council (see 
Council 2). General election : one in which repre* 
sentatives are elected by every constituency; op- 
posed to by-election. General ticket (U. S.) : the 
system by which the whole list of candidates for 
the representation, e.g. of a state or city, is voted 
upon by the undivided body of electors ( = r, 
senetin de liste). 

c 1290 Beket 1498 in 5 *. Eng. Leg. 1 . 149 Greyc Monekes of 
Cistevs fram gere to gere A Chapitro makeden generale of 
Abbodes Jzat were; For euerech Abbod of greie 

Monekes to Jmlke chapitle cam. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
10172 pis bissopes . . conceil made general. ^*375 Ec, 
Leg. S&inis, Barnabas 15 He calHt paule .. & mad hyme 
doctor generale, to preche in pis varld hale. 1538 Starkey 
England t. iv. 124 Els we schold haue veray oft general 
counsellys. , x6qoAct 22 CAas. f/, c. 14 Preamb., A Generall 
Sessions of Sewers holden at Spalding. 2778 A. Hamilton 
Wks. (xS86) VII. 539 Arguments to you, Sir, need not be 
multiplied to enforce the necessity of having a good general 
council. X79X G. Washington Lett* Writ. 1892 XII. 33 
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The States individtially are omitting no occasion to inter- 
meddle in matters, which belong to the general government, 
s8oo I, Jay Carr. ^ Pnk Papers (1893) IV. a66 The ap- 
proaching general election in this State will be nnusnally 
animated. rSoo T. Jefferson Writ, (Ford) VH. 401 On 
the subject of an election by a general ticket, or by dis- 
tricts, most persons . . seem to have made up their minds. 
2813 Wellington Lei. U Brisbane j8 Aug. in Gurw. JOesp. 
(1838) XI. 20, I have to inform the General court martial 
that [etc.]. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc, Amer. II. 66 The 
expenses of the general government are so small that [etc.]. 
2849 Macaulay //iV/. Enj^. ii- I. 174 Early in 2662 took 
place a general election. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. 
giem {ed. 3) 333 In general hospitals a sanitaiy officer is 
to be appointed. i8;^a Clode MiHi, ^ Mart. Law ii. 33 
“For the better administration of Justice’, the Code [of 
2666} established, . . a ' General Court-martial * for offences 

f unishable with life or limb. 2888 Bryce Amer. Cammw, 

. I. xxy. 385 The presidential electors being now 
chosen, in each State, by ‘ general ticket % not in districts, 
1894 G. Findlay Eng, Eailway 23 The executive manage- 
ment of the line is carried on by a General Manager, etc. 

b. {a) General Post Office, ^General Letter Officei 
the office established in London in 1660 for the 
collection and dispatch of letters to all parts of the 
three kingdoms, 

1x591; d. Posies Generali to.} Act x^tChas. I L 

c. 35 § I Whereas for the .. prevention of many Incon- 
veniences happening by private Posts severall pubhque Post 
Offices have beene heretofore erected .. To the end thereof 
that the same may be managed soe that speedy and safe 
dispatche.s may be had, which is most likely to be effected 
by erecting one Generali Post Office . . Be it therefore 
enacted .that there be from henceforth one Oenerall Letter 
Office erected and established in some convenient place 
within the Gitty of London from whence all Letters . . may 
be with speede . . sent unto any part of the Kingdomes of 
England, Scotland and Ireland [etc.]. 2675 Land. Caz. 
No. 1006/4 A Post will go every night . . from the General 
Post-Office in London to Windsor. 2676 Ii>id. No. 2081/4 
During His Myesties stay at Newmarket, a Post will go 
thither every Night about 20 a Clock from the General 
Letter Office in London. 2708 IHd, No. 4452/3 llie Post 
will go to and from the General Post-Office in I-ondon and 
Tunbridge every Day in the Week. 

{b) General Posii formerly, the post or mail that 
was sent from the General Post Office in London, 
originally on certain days, latterly once a day, to 
all the post offices in the kingdom (opposed to the 
local * penny’ or ‘two-penny* post); hence the 
first delivery in the morning is still officially desig- 
nated The G. P. or General Post delivery, f Also 
aiirib., as general-post'day, general postman (op- 
posed to ‘ penny ’ or ‘ twopenny ’ postman), general 
post-office (an office which receives letters for the 
‘ general post *). ‘ General Post * is also the name of 
agame, ill which each player is called by the name 
of a place to which letters are supposed to be sent. 

27SS Mfan No. 23. s That I may not interfere with the 
penny-post, the general-post, or the new.s-men, I propose to 
receive no parcel that does not outweigh a pound.^ 2767 
Burke Corr. (1844) I. 230 Have the go(^ness to write me 
a line on general-post days, how you all go on.^ 2806 R. 
Cumberland Mem, {1807) II. 270 Between the arrival of the 

f eneral post and its departure there is an interval of twelve 
ours. 1837 Dickens Pickw, ii, Like a general postman’s 
coat. Tbui. xxxiii, Sam not forgetting to drop his letter into 
a general post-office as they walked along. 1839 Thackeray 
Pat at Boots xi, I . . became a general postman I 
e. Mil, General orders (see qnot. 1867). 

1867 Smyth SailoPs Word-hk,, General orders, the orders 
is.sued by the commander-in-chief of the force-s. 2^9 
Toubgee Boots Err. iv. 28 He ha.s been . . gazetted for 
gallant conduct, and general orders and reports have con- 
tained his name. 

3 . t “ Catholic 5 (oh.). Also, in the modem 
translations of the N. T., used for Catholic 4, in- 
terpreted as meaning ‘addressed to all *. 

2380 Lag Polks Catech, (Lamb. MS.) 306 We schul trow 
))at h^r ys general chirche. c 2394 P. PL Crede 826 In he 
hei^e holly gost holly ybeleue^ and generall holy chirche. 
2622 Bible, The Generali Epistle of lames, 

4 . Pertaining to, shared by, or current among 
the majority or a considerable part of the com- 
mnnity; prevalent, widespread, usual. 

1390 Gower Conp. L 364 Which sinne Ihomicide] is nowe 
so generall. cxaoo Maundev, (Roxb.) Pref. 3 It es lang 
tyrne pa.ssed sen pare was any general passage ouer see 
in to haly land. isssCoverdalk AVc/. vL i I’here is yet 
a plage vnder y^ Sonne, and it is a general thinge amonge 
men. 2623 Purchas Pilgrimage (2624) 907 These dances 
are generall thorow America. 1623 in Cri, 4 Times pm. Jt 
(1849) II, 369 It [the report] came to town on Tuesday night, 
and was general all Wednesday. 2750 Rambler 

No. 72 F 9 This general forgetfulness of the fragility of life. 
2753 Mason Elfrida I ntrod! Lett. ii. p.v, A Writer of Tragedy 
must certainly adapt himself more to the general taste, 1794 
Paley Evid. (2825) 1 1 . 377 It was a general but erroneous 
opinion of those times. xBm R. G. Wallacb 25 Vrs* fmiL 
Advt. 5 Arruwsmith's new map is now in such general circu- 
lation that [etc.]. 2856 Froude //AA Eng. (2858) L i. 65 A 
proof., of Henry’s confidence in the general attachment 
of his subjects. 2875 Furtnu.m Majolica iii. 34 Hie use 
of the white stanniferous enamel did not become general in 
Italy until [etc.]. 2885 MancA. Exam, 15 May 5/3 Lord R, 
Churchiirs latest escapade., is the theme of general remark, 
b. !n a general way : ordinarily, usually. 

*745 F.Tho.mas pyy,S.Seas%44 Nor does this Distemper, 
in a general Way, incline People to Indolence, till [etc.]. 

5 , Not s|>ecificaliy limited or determined in appli- 
cation; relating or applicable to a whole class of 
objects, cases, or occasions. 


10a 

In general confession, general fardon (sec the shs.) the 
adj. varies between this sen.se and sense i. 

c 2380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. II 1 . 442 pai say furst, hat speciale 
prayere aplied by hor prelatis is better ^en generale. c 2391 
Chaucer Astral, 11, § 3 This chapitre is so general euer in 
on, hat ther nedith no more declaracion. 2405 Rolls Parlt, 
III. 605/2 Henry Boynton [etc.] our generalis and specialls 
Attornes and Deputes, c 1449 Pecock Regr. iv. ix. 472 
In a larger and generaler founne. 1582 Sidney Apol. 
Poetrie (Arb.) 33 The Historian . . is . . tyed . . to the par- 
ticular truth of things, and not to the general reason of 
things. 2628 Wither Brit. Rememb. 11. 839 From acts 
particular None should conclusions generall inferre. 1687 
Dryden Bind 4* P. Pref. § 2 No general characters of 
parties , .can be .so fully and exactly drawn, as to compre- 
hend all the several members of ’em. 2697 Dampier Vog.l. 
37 After we had answered these general questions, they 
began to be more particular. 2727 De Foe Prot. Monetsi, 6 
He gave me a general Invitation to come one Day or other 
and take a Dinner with him. 2751 Jortin Serm. {5771) VII. 
ii. 29 These are some of the general directions which reason 
.suggests with respect to God and man. 2802 G, Rose 
Diaries (2860J L 293 The conversation was quite general. 
2818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) II. 464 The first words being 
general, the putting afterwards of a particular case will 
make no difference. 2833 L 'Iaylor Panat. v. 224 What is 
special we can see; what is general escapes our notice. 
2842 Myers CatA, Th. in. § 3. 8 Divine communications of 
a form the most general and of a character the most direct. 
2890 Bowen in Law 7 dmes Rep. LXIIL 690/2 It seems to 
me that the judge really intended to give the plaintiff the 
general costs of the action. 

b. Of a rule, law, principle, formula, descrip- 
tion : Applicable to a variety of cases ; true or 
purporting to be true for all or most of the ca^s 
which come under its terms. In lale use often with 
implied opposition to universal (with which in the 
older examples it is nearly synonymous) ; True in 
most instances, but not without exceptions. 

471392 Chaucer Astral. Contents r 5 The general rewles 
of tneorik in Astrologic. 2486 Bk, .SL Albans Bj a, Bot 
that other Kewle is gendral \ed. 1496 generall]. 2563 Putee 
Meteors (2640) 2 b, It is a general! rule, that that which is 
once a thing, cannot by changing become nothing. 2638 F. 
}mws Pamt. 0/ Ancients 224 There is another generall 
rule for our Invention propounded by 'rullie, 1657 R. 
Ligon Barbadoes \xt’}’^ 53 Yet no rule so general but hath 
his acception [i.e. exception]. 2732 Pope Ess. Man i. 242 
The first Almighty Cause Acts not by partial, but by gen’rall 
Laws. 1853 Lytton My Novel x, xx, I guess you are 
right there, as a general rule. 2^1 Law Times XCL 
405/3 They, .should have general principles to guide them. 

c. Of a word, name, etc. ; Applicable to each of 
the individuals or species forming a class or genus ; 
in Logic » Common 17 a. Of a concept, notion : 
Including only those features that are common to 
the individuals of a class, to the neglect of the 
points in which they differ. 

^ 2^2 T. Wilson Logike Ciij b, The Predicamentes, called 
in E^nglishe Generall wordes. 2582 E. Campion in Confer. 
in. (1584) y, It must not be. taken for a speciall substance, 
hut gemrkb, for a. generall being. 2690 Locke // arw. Und, 
in. jii. (1695) How came we oy general Terms, or where 
find we those general Natures they are supposed to stand 
for ? 273a Berkeley A IcipAr. vn. § 7 Words become general 
by representing an indefinite number of particular ideas. 2785 
Reid Ini, Pmmrs 432 Every substantive that has a plural 
number is a general word. 2803 Naval CAron, X. 211 In. . 
India we feed our horses with a species of vetch. . ; Euro- 
peans call it by the genera! name of gram. 2822 L Taylor 
Ekm, Th, 32 An indistinct remembrance formed by several 
similar objects is called a general nation. 2843 Mm. Logic 
i. ii. I 3 A general name is one which can he predicated of 
each individual of a multitude, ^ 1870 Jkvons Elem, Logic 
hi, 28 Genera! terms .. are applicable in the same sense 
equally to any one of an indefinite number of objects which 
resemble each other in certain qualities. 2875 Fortnum 
Majolica^ ii. 20 I’he general term. .Majolica, has long been 
and is still erroneously applied to all varieties of glazed 
earthenware of Italian origin. 

d. La 7 v, General issue, general tail {fi tail gene- 
ral) (see quots.). 

*574 tr- Littleton's Tenures 4 b, Tenant in taile general is, 
where landes or tenements been geeven to a man and to hys 
heires of bis Ixxiy begotten. 2628 Coke On Lrt. 26 .t, If 
tenements lie giuen . . to the heires of the body of the man; 
In this case the husband hath an estate in generall taile. 
2768 Blackstone Comm. Ill, 305 These pleas arc called the 
general issue, because, by importing an absolute and general 
denial of what is alleged in the declaration, they amount at 
once to an issue. 

©, Mat'h.f Cryst., etc. (See quots.) 

2823 H. J. Brooke Introd. Crystallogr, 358 General 

.symbol represents the classes e^fStg. If / > r, the 
syinlwl represents class f, [etc.]. 28 ^ Todhuntks A Igebra 
xxxvi. 292 Thi.s expression is called the general term, be- 
cause by putting 2, a, 3 .. successively for r, it gives us in 
succession the a"- *, 3^”, 4**“ . . terms. 

6. Prefixed to personal designations of function 
or employment ; Mot restricted to one department ; 
concerned with, or skilled in, all the branches of 
one*s business or pursnit ; said, e. g. of a scholar, 
•an artist, f Also, in id-iyth c., without any title 
of function : Widely accomplished (obsi). General 
dealer: a merchant or shopkeeper who deals in 
many kinds of goods ; similarly general merchant, 
agent, etc. General practitioner (see quot. 1885). 
a maid-of-all -work- 

25^ Ascham Let x« July in Lett Lit Men (Camden 1843) 
23 i’akiag away -smefi a general and onely man as Mt. 
Cheeke "is. *590^ Greiehjs Mmrtt. Gmrm, 5 Thus wit aug- 
mented by experience shall make me a general! man fitte 


any way to profile my common- wealth. 2602 Holland 
Pliny Ii. 547 A general man he was like himselfe still, that 
is to say, ms craftsmaster in all, and as good in one thing 
as another. 2635 Stanley Hist. P kilos, i. (1701) 51/1 Be 
general. 2638 W. Sanderson Graphice Hans Holbin 
who in all. .Painting either in Oyle, Distemper, or Limning 
was so generall an Arti.st, as never to follow any man, nor 
any one able to imitate him. 2697 Dryden Pirg. Life (1722) 
I. 72 He became the most general Scholar that Rome ever 
bred. 1711 Steele Spect No. 2 F3 A general Trader of 
good Sense, is pleasanter Company than a general Scholar. 
2879 St George’s Hasp, Rep. IX. 21 Nine females, .were 
admitted for ansemia. Six were housemaids or general ser- 
vants. _ 1885 Syd, Soc. Lex., General practitioner, a medical 
practitioner who does not restrict himself to one branch of 
the profession. 1890 Gross Gild Plerch. 1 . 129 The com- 
pany of merchants included both general dealers and such 
as traded in only one kind of Wfares. 1892 General dealer 
[see Dealer 3]. 

tb. Affable to all. (Associated with/r^^ ; perh, 
a coUoq. phrase.) Ohs. 

2S96 Bdw, III, II. i. 16 Bid her be free and general as the 
sun. 2621 B. Jonson Catiline 1. i. C4a, Are you coying 
it, When I command you to be free, and generall To all i 
2630 J. Taylor (Water P.i Wks, n. 107/1 She's generall, 
she’s free, she’s liberall Of band and purse, she’s open 
vnto all. 

7 . Not belonging to, or confined to, some limited 
or special class ; miscellaneous, 

2639 tr. Du Bosg^s Compl. Woman 23 To make good 
choice of those tliey meane to converse with more familiarly, 
and not to have a general acquaintance with persons of al 
sorts. 2650 W. Rowe Let. to Cromwell 28 Dec, in Nickolls 
St Papers addr. Cromw. (2743) 43, I have had some con- 
verse with him in general Society. 2808 J. Webster Nat 
Phil. 6 The general class of society has become more inter- 
ested in its pursuit. 28a3--34 Good s Study Med. (ed. 4) 
HI. 297 Neither musk nor opium .. has been found suc- 
cessful in general practice. ^ 2824 Scott St. Ronau’s vii, 
In general society, they are like commercial people in pres- 
ence of their customers. 2852 Illustr. Catal, Gt. Exhib. 254 
Platform weighing machine .. Railways, and for general 
weighing in warehouses. i86a H. Si'Encer First Princ, i. 
iv. ^24 Not very inJelHgible to the general reader. 2^3 
Kinghlct Water- Bab. 3x6 'i‘om told him that he knew no 
general information. 2877 I'y>«uall in Daily Ne^vs 2 Oct. 
2/4 Never ..has this longpig been more liberally responded 
to, both among men of science and the general public. 2895 
Law Times Rep. LX X III. 256/2 llie Kirkmiehael left 
Liverpool with a general cargo on board. 

b. General shop, store (cf, genera! dealer in 6 ) ; 
one in which miscellaneous goods are sold. General 
ship (see quot. 1867). 

2867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk., General ship, where per- 
sons unconnected wdih each other load goods on board, in 
contradistinction to a chartered ship. 2883 Sir W. B. Brett 
in Law Times Rep. (2884) XLIX, 768/2 This .. is a .ship 
taken up by the charterer for the purpose of carrying two 
or three different sorts of cargo, but It is not a general ship. 

8. Comprising, dealing with, or directed to the 
main elements, ieatures, purposes, etc., with neglect 
of unimportant details or exceptions. 

2563 Fulke Meteors (1640) i b, But first wee must be oc- 
cupied a little in ihe generall description of the same, that 
afterward sliall be particularly intreuted of. 2^0 Sidney 
Arcadia 1. (xfiayl 21 Pallatiius hauing gotten his general 
knowledge of the party against whom, as he had already of 
the party for whom he was to fight, he fetej. 2590' Spen- 
ser /«’. 4*. Pref., I'he generall end therefore of all the booke 
is to fashion a gentleman or noble person in vertuous and 
gentle discipline. 2596 Shaks. 2 lien. IP, 11. iii. 23 My 
XS)rc\ of Yorke commends the plot, and the generall course of 
the action. 2652 Hobbes Lev/atk. 11. xxvii. i6o The^ Law 
regardeth not the particukxr, but the general inclination of 
mankind. 17x9 J. Richardson Art Criticism 245 As in all 
the Stages of our Lives there is a Genera! Resemblance. 
2798 Ferriar Illustr. Sietme iv, 219, I shall try to give the 
reader a general idea. x8ao ScoRiiSBY Acc. Arctic Reg, I. 
539 In its genera! form, it [the squalus borealis] very much 
resembles the dog-fish. 2852 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 860 
We should first obtain a general idea of the number and 
position of the several mountain ranges of India. 2860 
Tyndall Glac. 1. xi, 74 A general knowledge was all that 
could be expected. 2865 M ill in Morn. July, What 

I will do now is to give you an idea of the general tendency 
of my politictd opinions, 2880 Geikie Phys. Ceog, v. 349 
Climate . . must follow the same general distribution over 
the earth’s surface, 

b. Not entering into details ; indefinite, vague. 
Oppo.sed to precise, 

2602 J. Manningham Diary (Ca.tadGn't 18 Coimterfayting 
a letter as from his lady, in generall termes. 2729 Butler 
Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 235 Every man hath a general desire 
of his own happiness. 1824 Scott Si. Ronan’s v, Some 
general remarks on fishing and field-sports. 2884 Manch. 
Exam. 10 May 5/6 The dispute, .wasalluded to only in the 
most general ana distant terms. 

0 . Mil. Prefixed to the designation of an officer 
to indicate superior rank and extended command. 
General officer, one above the rank of colonel. 

2576 J. Sanford Card, Pleas. 164 When Paulus Aemilius 
was generall Capytayne in Greece for the Romans. 1601 
Holi-AND /V rVy' 11 . 483 Fabricius .. forbad expressly, that 
any warriours and Generall captains should haue in plate 
more than one drinking boll or goblet, and a saksellar. 
26*6 in Rushw. l/ist Coll 12659' f. 303 General Governor 
of the Seas and Ships of the said Kingdom. 2681 Nevile 
Plato Rediv. 259 Chancellor, Judges, CJeneral Officers of 
an Army, and the like. 2720 Load. Gaz. No. 4650/2 llien 
marched the Majors, Lieutenant-ColonelSj Colonels, and 
General-Adjutants. 2782 in Simes Mil Guide (ed. 3) 4 The 
inactivity of die greatest part of our (ieneral Officers, during 
a peace. 2844 R’eguL 4* Ord. A rmy 53 The General Officers 
intrusted with the Command of Di.stricts are responsible., 
for [etc-]. x88a Macm. Mag. XLVL 473 When the General 
FieM-MaisImL .was but a captain in the general staff. 
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1). Prefixed to the designation of a civil or legal 
functionary, rare, 

*613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 525 They have another 
generall Officer or chiefe Justice. 1714 Fr, Bk, of Rates 
124 The i6th Article of the Lease of the General-Farmer as 
aforesaid. 

10. Standing as the second member in many 
designations of military officers, as adjutant-^ 

captain- i lietitenant-^ etc. general; of civil and 
legal officers, as attorney-^ controller-^ govemor~f 
master- y postmaster-, receiver-^ solicitor-, etc. gene- 
ral ; also in heir -general, States-General, for all of 
which see the respective words j hence sometimes 
attached playfully to ordinary substantives. 

1591 Proclam, in App. Rep. Secret Committee P. O. (1844) 
36 Our Master of the Postes, or the Masters of the Postes 
Generali of those countreys. 1824 Lady Granville Lett. 
(1894) L 285 The men are deplorable, which accounts for 
Mr. Chad being lover general at the Hague. 1878 Moulton 
tr. IVinePs JSf. T. Gram. iii. liii. 543 The assumption that 
KoX in the N.T., as ] in Hebrew, was the conjunction- 
general. 

11 , ahol. in various adverbial phrases. 

■f a. As to the general. Generally. Oh. 

1654 tr. Scudery's Curia Pol. 157 Although the Sea do give 
leave that some few Fountains do break up, and so water 
some places of the earth, yet she is unthankful as to the 
general, and leaveth many vast parts, for want of moisture, 
to be altogether steril and barren. 1744 Eliza Hevwood 
Female Sped. (1748) I. 115 The maxim question!es.s is just 
as to the general, but [etc.]. *745 Ibid. (1748) IV, no Wow 
these reflections, however just as to the general, are certainly 
the contrary as to particulars. 

f b. For the general (cf, Sp./t?r lo general). 
For the most part. Oh. 

1615 Sandys Trav. 77 The other halfe lewes and Chris- 
tians, and tho.se for the generall Grecians. 1645 Fuller 
Good Th. in Bad T. (1841) 28 A loyal subject for the general, 
though he was no favourite in these particulars. _ 1751 War- 
burton Lett. (1809) 85 Booksellers., know mankind, for the 
general, better than authors. 1766 F, Blackburne Con/es- 
sional 31 The Doctors, .for the general, have been so tame 
in the controversy, that [etc.], 

c. In general, f (tz) In a body, collectively ; 
universally, without exception. Obs. 

£■1374 Chaucer Troylus 1. 163 And to the temple, in al hir 
beste wyse, In general, ther wente many a wight. 1390 
Gower Con/. HI. i The grete sinne originall, Which every 
man in general Upon his birth hath envenimed. c 1440 
Generydes 1691 They dede his pleasure to obeye, Theder 
they came ichon in generall. c 1515 Cocke LorelCs B. (Percy 
Soc.) 7, I wyll reherse here in generall The indulgences 
that ye haue shall. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 366 Let 
not the confidence of your friendes in general, be deceived, 
1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. n. (1882) 27 Commons . . or free 
places of feeding for the poore ana others, euen all in 
generall. i6c^ Shaks. 7 'r. 4- Cr, iv. v. 21 'Twere better 
she were kist in generall. 

t {b) In all respects. Oh. 

c X374 Chaucer Troylus v, 822 She . . was , . goodly of hir 
speche in general. 1608 Shaks. Per. y. i. 185 Thou art a 
grave and noble counsellor. Most wise in general. 

(r) Generally ; with reference to the whole class 
of persons or things spoken of ; with respect to a 
subject as a whole ; opposed to in particular, in 
special. 

1390 Gower Cotif. III. 170 As for to speke in generall. 
C149X Chast. Goodes Chyld. 2 As ferforth as I dare or 
know of temptacyons I will shewe you in specyall and in 

f eneral. 1529 More Dyaloge 1, Wks. X12/1 Sorawhat wold 
Speke of Luther, & his secte ingenerall. xS 7 o Buchanan 
Ane A dmonit. Wks. (1892) 22 Bayth to ^o*^ 1 - [your lordships] 
in speciall and in generall to ye haifi communitie. 1662 
StiLLiNGFL. Orig. Sacr. ii. vii, § t Whether a Divine Law 
in generall, or the X.aw of Moses in particular may be abro- 
gated, tjxt Addison Sped. No. 62 F 7 Which . . is not so 
properly a Definition of Wit, as of good writing in general. 
171a W. Rogers Foy. 318 The Air in general is mild, tem- 
perate and healthful. 1W4 Goldsm. Nat. Nisi. (1776) VI, 
317 Of Spinous Fishes in General, 1812 Sir H; Davy Ckem. 
Philos. 71 The expamsive power of liquids in general is 
greater than that of solids. 1^3 Bookman June yS/i The 
appointment, .gave great dissatisfaction to the English, world 
of letters in general and to Cary in particular. 

Without specific reference. Oh. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. i. m- 1. ii. (16^1) 185 If two talk 
together, .or tell a tale in generall, he thinks presently they 
mean him. 

((f) For the most part ; as a general rule ; com- 
monly, usually. 

1726 G. Shelvocice Foy. (1757) 404 Our new visitors, 
who behaved themselves in general, very quietly, 1765 
Blackstone Comm. I. 191 It is in general hereditary, 
or descendible to the next heir, on the death or demise of 
the last proprietor. 1851 lllustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 963 
The curled maple, .is met with where the common or sugar 
maple grows, but in general more on rocky ground. 1863 
H. Cox Instit. III. viii. 703 Not [required] to serve abroad, 
nor in general to go out of their own counties. 

d. In. the general. Generally ; in general 
terms ,* on a general view ; in the main, without 
considering details or occasional exceptions ; with- 
out specific reference or application. Somewhat 
arch. 

1620 E. Blount Horse Subsec. 286 This course, in the 
generall, is to be esteemed . a prouiden t one. 1621 S. W ard 
Happiness Pract.(x6'ij) 43 You haue said much in the gene- 
rall of Doing : what say you in particular to this Nation ? 
167* M. Bruce Good News in Evil Times (1708) 4 As long 
as thou thinks [jrfc] it spoken in the General, or to another 
Person, thou can get no good of it. 1677 Hale Print. 
Orig. Man. 289 This Opinion is in the general true. 


1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VII. 337 Your observation, 
in the general, is, undoubtedly, just. 1806 R. Cumberland 
Mem. (1807) II. 203 It is only true in some particular in- 
stances, not in the general. 1834 J. H. N ewman L*ar. Serm. 
(1837) I. xiii. 200 It is easy to speak of human nature as cor- 
rupt in^ the general. x86o — Lett. (1891) II. 105 What oc- 
curred in the event I recollect well enough in the general. 

B, sb. 

I. With reference to things, collective unities, etc. 
f l. The adj. used absol. (see also A. ii): The 
total, the whole, or in weaker sense, the most part, 
the majority. Oh, 

1606 Shaks. TV. ^ Cr. 1. iii. 342 For the successe (Although 
particular) shall giue a scantling Of good or bad, vnto the 
Generall. 1608 Tofsell Serpents (1658) 795 This must be 
understood of the general. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 
Pref. Aiij, Nor is it to be expected the general will submit 
to a particular. 1771 Mad. D'Arblay Diary (1889) 

131 The general of people at his time of life are confined by 
infirmities. 

b. The people in general ; the public ,* the mul- 
titude. arch. 

1601 Shaks. ful. C. n. i. 12 , 1 know no personall cause, to 
spume at him, But for the generall. 1602 — Ham. 11. ii. 
4A^ The Play I remember pleased not the Million, ’twas 
Cauiarie to the Generall. 1679 Dryden Troilns Ep. Ded., 
That which has been done already . . must be digested into 
Rule.s and Method, before it can be profitable to the 
General. 1832 Austin Jurispr. (1879) I. iv. 161 The., 
individual persons who constitute that public or general to 
which my attention is directed. 1880 Disraeli Endym, 
Ixxviii, He . . understood all about rolling stock and perma- 
nent ways, and sleepers and branch line.s, which were then 
cabalistic terms to the general. xZ^ySat. Rev. 5 J une 623/1 
It has lessened the respect with which the House of Com- 
mons has hitherto been regarded by the general. 

2. Something that is general ; chiefly pi. general 
facts, notions, or principles ; general propositions 
or statements, generalities ; general points or 
heads ; items of general news. Now rare (chiefly 
in express antithesis to particulars, etc.). 

1366 T. Stapleton Ret. Untr. Jewel m. 78 The deceite- 
fulT and wrangler walketh in generalles. 1581 Campion in 
Confer, n. (1584) Hb, You must not bring a particular to 
ouerthroive a generall. ^zx398 Rollock (Wodrow 

Soc.) II. ix. 107 No man will lay down fairer generals out 
of the Word of God. 1627 in Crt. ^ Times Chas. I (1848) 
I. 207 He desited to know his charge and accusers, but 
obtained no more at that time than this general, that [etc.]. 
<21633 SiBBES in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. Ixxxvii. 3 It is 
enough to give you the generals of the delights and 
excellencies of God’s house. 1642 Bridge Wound. Consc, 
Cured i. 13 Then hee proceeds to propound three Generalls. 
1646 A. Henderson in Chets. Ps Wks. (1662) 173 Con- 
cerning the application of the Generalls of an Oath to the 
particular case now in hand. 1647 Clarendon Hist. 
Reb. I. § II Those Accusations, .are commonly stuffed with 
many odious Generals, that the Proofs seldom make good. 
1671 M. Bruce Good Nettts in Evil Times (1708) 57 Now 
there is only one General I shall here mark for a Preface, and 
it is this. That [etc ]. 1672 Wilkins Nat. Relig, 4 Reason. . 
descendeth from generalles to specialles, and from them to 
particulars. 1703 Penn in Pa, Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 270 
To whom I refer thee as to generals and common news. 
1734 Richardson Grandison (1781) VL xxii. 120 My 
memory serves but for a few generals ; and those I will not 
trouble you with, 1773 Monboddo Language (1774) I. i. i. 
5 What therefore constitutes the essential part of language 
. . is the expression of generals^ or ideas. 1793 Beddoes 
Math, Evid. 43 That perversion of the human under- 
standing, which the study of generals occasioned. 17^ J. 
Hutton Philos. Light, etc. 142 The moment that an animal 
perceives in^ natural events a geneml, that moment natural 
philosophy is in his mind begun. 1804 W. Tennant Ind. 
Recreat. (ed. 2) II. 183, I am^ abundantly^ sensible., of 
keeping too much to generals in my description of the 
Hindoo fanning. 1838^ Hallam Hist. Lit. HI. iii. hi. 
§ 104, 90 It is by means of our knowledge of particulars that 
we ascend to generals. 1864 Bowen viii. 233 Indi- 
vidual truths are proved by deduction from these generals, 
t b. A general view or description. Obs. 

x6zi Speed Th. Gt. Brit, Index, Scotlands kingdome in 
one Generall. 

^ c. That ‘wbich is common to all. Obs. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. i. iii, 180 All our abilities, gifts, 
natures, shapes, Seuerals and generals of grace exact. 

+ Oxford University, To answer, do 

generals', to take part in tbe disputations which 
corresponded to the examination now called Re- 
sponsions. Obs. 

1650 Wood Life 5 Apr. (O. H, S.) I. 163 He answered 
Generals in the public schools, and James Bricknell op- 
posed him. 1684 Wilding in Colled, (O. H. S.) 1 . 260 For 
doing Generalls . .00 03 00. 1841 G. Peacock Stat, Cambr. 
74 In the university of Oxford, before . . 1800 . , the disputa- 
iiones in Parviso called doing generals, 

e. Great, small generals-. The general 

charges furnished respectively (a) by the owner of 
a fishing vessel, e.g. wood, water, knives, lights, 
salt, bait, etc. ; {b) by the crew, e.g, provisions, 
lines, hooks, etc. 

xZ^vx Century Did. 

+ 3. Logic, etc. «= Gsinjs. Oh. 

*551 T. Wilson Logike B vb, The chief general is so, that 
where as it is in the head of al & aboue al it can neuer 
become inferiour to be of any kinde or sort in thinges. .The 
middle general, is the same that beyng comprehended 
betwixt the chief general and the lowest kinde or sort in 
thynges, raaye be also some kynde or fourme it self, 1628 
T. Spencer Logick 131 The generall is either supreame, or 
inferior. The speciall is either middlemost, or lowest, 1705 
C. PuRSHALL Meek. Macrocosm 82 From the various Com- 
binations , . of these Partides . . Result the Three Great 
Generals^ viz. Animals, Vegitables, and Minerals. 


•f 4. Painting. ? A ground colour. Ohs. 

1466 Mann. ^ Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 212 My mastjT paid 
to the clerke of Herewyche for ij. Ii. generall to paynt wyth 
pavyses, iij. s. 1487-8 in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
L 412, ij li de colore fuluo anglice generall. 1310 II. 
199 Certen coloures as in whiteled redled generall. 1343 
Rates Custom-ha. B iij b, Generall the C pounde xf , a 1618 
Rates Merchandizes D ij, Druggs vocat. . . Generall the 
pound v\d. 1662 Stat. Ireland (1765) II. 400 General the 
pound’ ir. 

5. jJsfz‘4 Also in French form gSnST&le, gene- 
ral©. ‘ Formerly a beat of the drum for the assembly 
of all the troops preparatory to a march, battle, or 
action ^ (Voyle). 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), A General . , a Beat of Drum 
so call'd [etc.]. 1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4452/3 The French, . 

did not beat their General 'till three a Clock in the After- 
noon, 1749 Fielding Tom Jones vii. xv, But hark, the 
general beats. 1794 Coleridge Robespierre m, The dreadful 
generale I'hunders through Paris. 1803 Wellington Let, 
to Marq. Wellesley in Qt\xxw, Desp. (1837) II, 394 note. The 

f enerale was beat at half-past four, the assembly at half-past 
ve, and we marched immediately after. 1843 Whistle 
Binkie (Scot. Songs) (1890) II. 86 The drum has beat the 
General, a 1843 T. O. Davis Battle-Eve of Brigade 16 The 
generate' s beating on many a drum. 

II. As the designation of a person. 

6 . Eccl. The chief of a religious order. 

More fully superior-general (q.v.) ; in early med.Lat. use 
we find abbas generalis, magister generalls, but the ellip- 
tical use of the adj. had already in the 12th c. given rise to 
generalis as a sb. 

1561 Daus tr. Bulling er on Apoc. (1573) ii6b, The master 
of the whole order [of Fryers minors], whom they call 
generall hath beene heard many tymes, to offer the Pope . . 
thirtie thousand fightyng men. 1379 B'ulke Heskms' Pari, 
382 He is an English man, generall or prouinciall of Friers 
preachers. 1601 Imp. Consul. Sec. Priests (1675) 70 It 
would seem a very strange matter to the Provincial or 
General of that Society. 1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2263/1 The 
6th Instant the Jesuits chose for the General of their Order, 
Father Thyrso Gonzales a Spaniard, a 1843 Southey Comm.- 
pi. Bk. Ser. II. (1849) 42 The blessed Jordan.. who was the 
second general of the Dominicans [etc.]. 18^-70 H. 

Vaughan Year Prepar. Faiican Council iii. 17 After the 
Bishops came the mitred Abbots, .with the Generals of the 
Religious Orders. 

7. Mil. A general officer (see A 9 ) ; originally, 
tbe commander of the whole army, subsequently 
applied also to commanders of divisions. In mod. 
use, designating an officer as holding definite mili- 
tary rank, in which application it is also used as 
a title prefixed to the name (often written Gen.), 

In the British army the word officially denotes an officer 
holding the rank next below that of field-marshal. In 
popular and untechnical use, it is extended to those of the 
two next lower grades Lieutenant-general and Majors 
general; in these titles, and perh, in BRiGApiER-^^«!<?m/, 
the second element of the compound is historically not the 
but the 

1376 Gascoigne Steele Gl. (Arb.) 64 Pericles was., victor 
. .in nine great foughten fields, Wherof he was the general 
in charge. 1391 Shaks. x Hen. FI, v. ii. 7 Successe vntd 
our valiant Generall. i6ox — A IPs Well in. iii. i The 
General of our horse thou art. 1646 Buck Rich* I I In u. fio 
l^..give the Earle, being General! of his Forces, the 
Signall of a Com bate. 1703 Addison Campaign 296 The 
War’s old Art each private Soldier knows. And with a 
Gen’rals Love of Conquest glows. *781 in Simes MU. 
Guide (ed. 3) 5 Many of our Generals, .are either dead, too 
old, or too infirm, to undergo the fatigues of war. 1824 W. 
Irving T, Traveller 1 . 206, I was like a general looking 
down upon a place he expects to conquer. 1823 J. N eal 
Bro. Jonathan HI. 128 They spurred along.. and led off 
their general in chief by main force from the field. 1886 
Seeley Napoleon I, vi. 228 It [Waterloo] was perhaps on 
both sides rather a soldiers’ than a general's battle. 

appositive. 1733 Thomson Liberty iv, 699 Prevail'd the 
General-King, and Chieftain-Thanes, 
transf. and 1392 Shaks, Rom, ^ Jul. v. Iii. 219 Then 
will 1 be general of your woes, And lead you even to death* 
cx6oo — Sonn. cliv, So the General! of hot desire. Was 
sleeping by a Virgin hand disarm’d. 1613 Purchas Pil- 

f Image 1 . vii. iii. 560 The worthiest Generall .. against 
rrour that ever we have had. 1893 Forbes-Mitchell 
Remin, Gt, Mutiny 223 The provost-mar-shal's cat is the 
only general to restore order in times like those. 1897 Pall 
Mall G. 19 May 2/1 The fighting men in genuine strenuous 
party warfare are somebodies, and their generals understand 
and never fail to remember it. 

b. With reference to the degree of skill in the 
command of an army ; a tactician, strategist. 

c 1615 Fletcher Mad Lover l i, A man indeed : a Generall 
Generall, A soule conceived a soldier. 1707 Addison Pres, 
St. War 23 The Generals on the Enemy's side . . in the Eyes 
of their own Nation, .are inferior to several that have for- 
merly commanded the French armies. 1724 De B'ob Mem, 
Cavalier (1840) 271 He was a complete general. 1781 in 
Simes Mil. Guide (ed. 3) 5 It is experience that makes the 
General. 1843 Prescott Mexico vii. v. (1864) 456 Cortez 
was certainly a great generaL 1863 Kingsley Herew. xviii. 
He began praising his skill as a general, 
f 8 . Naut, -Admieal. general of the sea, 
at (the) sea, Obs. 

1389 Drake's W. Ind. Voy. s The Generall coramaunded 
all the Pinnaces with the ship boates to be manned. 1398 
tr. Linschotenm Arb. Gamer III. 15 A great navy of ships 
was prepared in Lisbon, whose General was the Maquis of 
Santa Cruz. 1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 25 Diego de 
Sosa was made generall at the sea. 1633 H. Cogan tr. 
Pinto's Trav. ii. 3 A Fleet of five Ships, \mereof there was 
no General. 1660 Chas. H in Clarendon Hist. Reb. xvi. 
§ 201 To Our Trusty and Well-beloved General Monk, and 
General Mountague, Generals at Sea, to be communicated 
to the Fleets *702 Land, Gas. No, 3829/2 Hie Count de 
Tholouse, Great Admiral of France, is made General of 
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all Ae Naval Forces of Spain. , a7i7'tr. Frffzler^s V&y, S. 
Si’^i The General of the Sea, or Admiral, 

9 . A general servant, a maid-of-all-work; 

1884 Mail G. to May 6/1 Poor little generals, fighting 
She daily fight aigainst dirt and dust, 18% Atiumum 
a Nov. S93/a Liza is a true London, ‘ general % not a Cornish 
lass, as her disloyalty to her young mistress shows. 
■Gdlieral (d^etierai), v, mre, (Cf. mt-gemral^ 
[f. the sb.] irans. To act as a general to. 

X849 C. Bkonte SMrtiy lii, Crime and the lost archangel 
generalled the ranks of Pharaoh. 1889 Fall Mall G, 
1 Mar. 6/2 Mrs. Bancroft has not only arranged nearly 
every group, but she has literally generalled the whole into 
completeness. 

Cw»6ralate (dge-nerakit). Also 7 g6iieml(l)- 
at. [f, GenebaIi sk + -ate. Cf. B'. gSnSralat^ 

1 . Theolfice of a general (ecclesiastical or military) ; 
the period during which a man holds this office. 

X644 R. Lett. ^ 'yrn.h, (1841) 11. 260 The House 

of Lords have passed the ordinance for Sir Thomas Fairfaoc’s 
generallat.', B, Harris FarivaTs Jrm Asr^ iM Tilly 
takes the Generalate, against his will 1858 Faber 
410 With the intention, .of resigning the generalate into bis 
hands. , ' , , 

2 . A district under the control or supervision of 
a general, , , Cf. Gbsteealshif 4. 

FacycL Brit XVL 295/1 By the close of the jyth 
century there were three frontier Vgenemlates *--Carlstadt, 
Warasdin, and Petrinia. 

Ixeiieralcy (d,^e*neralsl), [f. as prec. + -OY.] 

a. Generals collectively, b. s=GeneeaI/ATB i. 

XS64 Carlyle Freeik Gt IV. 7 A patent of Generalcy. 

1:86s xvm, vii. (1873) ’I’he high Generalcy . . 

mount in the liighest haste. x868 Mom, Star xo Mar,, 
The rebuff Mr. Johnson received from General George H. 
Thoimas when he offered him a brevet-generaicy. 
Gtenerale : see Genbbal B. 5 sk 
0 e* 3 ].eraiIe 3 Sf rare. [f. Gkneeal sk +-ess.] 

1 . A female general. 

1837 Carlyle Fr, Rev. I. vii. v, He hastily nominates or 
sanctions generalesses. HarpePs Mag. June 1401/ x 

She forgot the. .Amazons, and generalesses. 

2 . The wife of a general, rare jocuIarX 

X646 Cromwell Let 25 Oct., in Carlyle (xBs^) I. 212 My 

service and dear affections to the General and Gcneraless. 
s888 Gniv. Rev. Oct. 220 The Generaless had not long been 
dead when Bazaine. .married a great Mexican heiress. 

Generali, obs. form of Generally. 

II Gener^a (dgener^'dia), sk pi [L., neut. pL 
oigenerdlis Genekal a,] General principles. 

183* Austin yurtspr. (1879) 11. xliv. 784 Many or most 
of the generalia which are contained in the Law of Things 
are just as applicable to the status of governors as jo any of 
those of the governed. 1843 Mill Lo^^ Ih ’‘i* § S* *52© 
A set of intermediate scientific truths., destined to serve as 
the generalia or first principles of the various arts. 
0e:2ierali*£c, a, mnce-wd. [f. General <jt. 
•f -(i)FraJ Making or producing what is general. 
x8a5 Coleridge Aias Rejf* (1848) I. x/S In strict and 
severe prcmriety of language I should liavc said generaltjic 
ov gemnfie rather than general. 

Geuejjalisiii (d^eii&aliz’m). [f. General 
4- -isar.] a. A general conclasion, generalization. 

b. A general statement, a platitude. 

xSooB. P. Watts in %oyxikty Life of A. Bell (1844) 

595, 1 offer my humble tribute of praise to your individual 
energy., and real patriotism; but *one swallow makes no 
summer *. I refer to generaUsms. 1861 R. F. Burton CzVy 
M Saints v. 319 He began with generalisms about humi- 
lity, faithfulness [eta]. x86a Tkornbury Turner 11. 348, 
I have^ also gathered together into one chapter as many 
as possible of his more valuable generaUsms. 

II G©:iierali“ssima. Ifmsi 4 x. fern, of next] 
A female commander-in-chief. 

X643 Ckar. Oxf. Incend. in Hart, Misc. (1745) V, 472^3 
What, Henrietta Maria I . . The Irish Rebels call her their 
Generalissima. 1643 in Kinfs CaMnei Opened (1645) 33 
Harry Jermyn commands the forces which goc with mee 
. . Syr Alexander Lesley the foote under him., and hersbee 
Majestic Generalissima. x8»7 Southev Fenins. War IL 
682 The Valencians imputed their deliverance on this oc- 
casion to their Patroness and Generalissima, the Virgin. 
1859 Sat. Rev. VIIl. 71/1 'ITie Virgin Mary,, was ap- 
pointed Gcneralissimx 

II GeueraliS'Simo (dgem^rSK'simi?). [a. It 
generalissimo^ superl. of generate General.] The 
supreme commander of a combined force as well 
naval as military, or of several armies m the field. 

i6ax Roe Let. 7/17 Dec. in Cabala (1654) 1, 158 They , .are 
returned to the Port, where Don Philibert of Savoy Gene- 
ralisstrao is presenL 1647 E. Brabazon Let U f Moore 
in xoth, Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. iv, S3 Si Tho. F^air- 
fax is lately voted GeneralissiraiO of all the forc« of England 
and Ireland, 1647 Clarendon Hist Rek viii, 1 358 That 
Commission of Generalissimo was likewise given to the 
Prince. X756 Nugent Gr. Tour 111 . 8$ They chuse one of 
the nobility for generalissimo at sea, iSoo Wkemb IFask’ 
ingim i (5877) o His feme as Generalissimo of the armies 
and first President of the councils of his nation. xSyS Simi^ 
so.v .Ft'A Shaks. 1. 90 Philip was then deeply engaged in the 
league against the Turk, of which his brother Don John of 
Austria was geu'eialissimo. 

iranf. and fg. xfepg Fuller Holy <$• Pnf. St tv. xvih 
$:t 6 He acknowledgeth God the Generalissimo of all armies, 
X64S Pagitt Hereshgr. (1647) 114 Mistris Hutchinson, the 
Generalissimo, the high Priestesse of the new religion. 1697 
J, Woodward Reltg Soc. i. (1701) ii The King, .will enter 
she lists against profanene&s and immorality, as the Gents- 
ralissimo of those who join in this honourable work. 

|{ Q-etiajfali'SSiiJiuS, Ohs-^ [L., superl of 

gemr&Us General.] *» prec. 
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1683 Lohd.Caz. No. 1803/a It is smd, That the Duke of 
Lorrain will command the Emperor’s Forces this next 
Campaign, as Generalissimus. zj<^ in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 
G^eiieralist (dgemerMist). [f. General a. + 
-TST.] One who generalizes, f a. (See quot 161 1.) 
b. One who devotes himself to general studies 
(opposed to Specialist). 

s6xi CoTGR., s.v, Foil^ B'aii au poll Sf k la plumOj a 
Generalist ; one thats fit for, or can make one in, any im- 
ployment, or sport. 1894 G. Allen in Westm. Gaz, 27 Feb. 
2/1 The man, as a man, is wider, greater, happier, freer, in 
proportion as he is a generalist rather than a specialist. 

atirik Ruskin Arrows of CMace{tB!&Q) 1. iia The 
modern pictures of the generali.st school, .have nothing else 
but faults. [Cf. Generalize 5.3 
Generality (dgemerae-llti). Forms : 5 general- 
yte, 6 generalite, -ytie, 6-7 general(l)itie, 7 
genrality, generallity, 6- generality, [ad. F. 

(substituted for the oXAtx gcnerauti Gene- 
balty), a. L. generdlitdSf f. generdlis General.] 

I. Senses related to those of General a. 

1 . The quality or fact of being general, in various 
senses of the adj. ; now chiefly (of principles, 
propositions, etc.), applicability to a whole class 
of instances; (of statements) vagueness, indeter- 
minateness. f Formerly also, prevalence, common- 
ness ; wide range (of studies), etc. 

1587 Fleming Contn. Holbtshed HI. 1027/1 So also was it 
genorallie doone throughout all England, in which gene- 
ralitie this citie was of a particularitie. 1^7 Hooker Eccl. 
Pol. V. i. § 3 The generalitie of wliich perswasion argueth, 
that God hath imprinted it by nature. 1605 Timme Quersit. 
Pref. 7 A generalitie in humane learning beseenxeth a Diuine. 
x6xs Markham Eng. Housew. (1660) 17s Oates. .are of all 
manner of graine the chcapiest because of their generality. 
1628 T. S BENCE R LogickzS^ As we found in a simple axiome, 
so shall we finde in a simple Syllogisme . . generaliiie, and 
specialitie. 1659 Pearson Creed To^ Rdr.j, To settle the 
words of each Article according to their antiquity and gene- 
rality of reception in the Creed. 169a Ray DissoL World 
ii. (1732) 118 Save only the Generality of it (the Deluge}. 
X775 Burke Corr. (1844) H. 84 When an epitaph is very 
snoit, it is in danger of getting into a cold generality. 17^ 
Waring in FAil. Tram. LXXIV. 408 A resolution of alge- 
braical equations, not inferior, on account of its generality 
and facility, to any yet pubUshed. 1796 Burke Regie. 
Peace i. Wks. VIIL 143 We must not always judge of the 
generality of the opinion by the noise of the acclamation. 
x8<Mt Ld. Eldon in Vesefs Rep. VU. 69 According to that 
case the generality of the gift made the effectuating it im- 
practicable. 1830 Herschel Stud, Nat P*hU. 102 We ar- 
rive at axioms of the highest degree of generality of which 
science is capable. 1831 Brewster Netoion (1855) II. xiv, 
23 He announced to his friends that he possessed a method 
of great generality and power. x86s Grote Plato 1. i. 86 
Handled in a spirit of empty generality, without facts or 
particulars. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Set (1879) L Hi. 87 Let 
us test the generality of this conclusion. x^3 Sir E. E. 
Kay in Lato Rep. 23 Ch. Div. 718 The subsequent words. . 
did not restrain the generality of the former words. 

T b. In or under {a, a certain., the) generality ; 
in general terms, in a general way, in outline; 
generally, in general. (The earliest recorded use.) 

148a Monk cf Evesham <Arb.) 76 As y haue schortely 
aboue seyde vnder a certen generalyte. X530 Paijscr. 149 
This for an introduction & in a generalytie to shewe howc 
many partes of speche there be. X570-6 Lambardk Peramk 
Kent <1826) X Having thus before hand exhibited in gene- 
ralitie, the names, scituation, and compare of the realme 
[etc.]. x5;89 Pottenham Eng. Poesie i. xiv. (Arb.) 48 Ihc 
new Comedy came in place, moreciulU and pleasant a gr^t 
deale and not touching any man by name, Imt in a certaine 
generalitie glancing at euery abuse, xdj^ Bigges CempL 
Ambass. 371, I can as yet deliver your Lordship no inor<^ 
but this in generality. xjA Aylifee Parergon J59 And 
these Certificates do only m the generality mention the Par- 
ties Contumacies and Disobedience. 

2 . quasi-<rt?/t(:r. Something that is general ; f a 
generalclass \fbsi ) ; a generfil point, principle, or law; 
a general proposition or statement ; chiefly in pi. 

XS51 Bp. Gardiner Presence in Sacram. 37 b. It hath no 
apparaunce of lernyng in scriptures, to conclude vnder one 
consideration a speciakie, & a generalitie. xs6i T. Norton 
CalvirPs Inst. ii. iv. (X634) 139 Under the example of one 
special! sort he comprehendeih the whole generalitie. 156^ 
By Foxk a. 4* M. {1684) III. 490 You do agree in generali- 
ties, but when it shall come to the particularities, you will 
far disagree. X597 Hookkr Eccl. Pol. v. ix. § 2 With . . 
mpular capacities nothing doth more preuaile then vn- 
iimited generalities. 1640 Br. Hall Episc. «, § tr, 147 
Lest any man should construe these words onely of a gene- 
rality of reverent respects. X79X Burke ^7*/. fVhigswks. 
VI. 102 It was always in his power to bring the questions 
from generalities to facts. xSaa Hazlitt Tabled, her. it. v. 
Ii86kj) lao Keep to your sounding generalities, your tinkling 

f hrasesand all will be well, a xfex» Calhoun Wks. 1x874) 
L 469 Those opposed to us have dealt in so-th vague gene- 
ralities, x86o Motley Netherl. {t868' I, ii. 63 He was very 
cautio'iM; to confine himself to genemlities. x868 Rogers- 
Pol. Econ. viii. <1876) 73 The illustration was, that food in- 
creases in an arithmetical, population in a geometrical ratio. 
Tliis generality has been adversely commented on, and with 
justice. x8ys Stubbs Const Hist III. xviii. xao Gloucester 
. .as usual dealt in generalities, 
t b. U. The general course, Obsr^ 

«xfo8 F, Grivillb SUmy (x6sa) sax Ever guiding the 
generalities of the Voyage. 

3 . The main body, the btilk, the greater part of. 
(Now only with sk pi. or collect) fAlso, the 
general body ; people in general ; the majority. 

xtSaw R. Hawkins Fey. S, Sea 1x847) *^4 WhatSMver be* 
longeth to her of tackling, sayk^ or ordinance, is to bee 
preserved for the geuccalitiei saving a peeoe of artillery for 
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the captaine. 1624 Capt, Smith Virginia ve. 119 Many 
will make hay whilst the sunne doth shine, how euer it 
shall faire with the generality, 1641 Wilkins Math. 
Magick I. xi. {1648) 70 The generality of men, especially the 
wisest sort amongst them. x66o Stanley Hist Philos, ix. 
(1701) 351/1 His Country summoned him to some publick 
employment, that he might benefit the generality. s66o 
Wood Ltfefy.lA.Si) I. 310 Some . , were good scholars, but 
the generality dunces. <*1700 Hopkins .S’ww. vii. (1708) 
140 These I'hings the generality of Mankind .. firmly be- 
lieve. 1703 tr. Casa's Galateo With such idle insignifi- 
cant Stuff; for such the generality of Dreams are, xnzz. 

De Foe Plague (1754)22 The Generality stay’d, and seem’d 

to abide the worst. 1734 T. Smith yr«/. 4 Apr. (1849)266 
As^ hot a day a.s the generality of summer. 1759 Robertson 
Hist Scot. (1817) n. HI. 75 An hundred merks Scottish was 
the allowance which their liberality afforded to the gene- 
rality of ministers. 1790 Beattie Let in Sir W. Forbes 
Life ccxiii. (1824) 380 It is plain that the generality are 
actuated by a levelling principle of the worst kind, x^ 
J. Webster Nat Phil. 156 The generality of clouds are 
suspended at about the height of a mile. X876 Mozley 
Gmv, Serm. iv. 84 The generality are sent into the world 
for their own moral benefit. X897 F. Hall in Nation (N.Y.) 
LX IV. 396/2 The phrases here collected will reveal, to the 
generality who read this letter, that [etc.]. 

t b. For^ in («, the) generality : for the most 
part, mostly, in general. Obs. 

XS63 Homilies n. Rogat. Week m. (1850) 491 The world in 
geucrality is forgetful of God. 1388 in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) 
n. 77 The people of his country, in a generality, did 
amongst themselves determine, that [etc.]. X647 May Hist 
Pari. 1. ii. ig {3n which side the common people in the 
generality . . stood. 1634 H. L’Estrange Chas. / (1655) *9 
The Country Captains of the Train-l)and.s were (for the 
generality) very unskilfull. 1684 R. H. School Recreat 10 
you would chuse a swift, light Hound, the York-shire one 
in the generality will please you. 1709 P, HAUKsuEE/^/tjrr. 
Mech. Exp. V. 1 17 19) 203 Small Ixiadstones, for the gene- 
rality, have a stronger attractive Power (in proportion to 
their bulk) than tlie large ones have. X799 G. Smith LabO‘ 
ratory II. 13 For the generality, they [the lucdaLsj are made 
of pure gold or silver. 

II. Ill si>€dal senses of F. giniraliti. 

1 4 . Ilie cHgnity or office of general. Obs. 

x686 F. Spence tr. Farilla's Ho, J/^'/ffmgg They changed 
his generality and quality of Count into that of Duke. 

1 5 . The general staff of an army. Okt 

1378 T. N. tr. Cono. W. India go The other Letter was 
firmed bjr the Generalitie and Chiefest of the armie. 1676 
Land. Gaz. No, 1094/1 The Imperial Generality is now 
broke up from Eslingen, and the whole Army marches to- 
w'ards the Rhine. 

6 . Fr. Hist. A fiscal and administrative division 
of the kingdom of France, under the control of 
an officer called giniral des finances or intendant. 

X630 R, Johnson’s Kingd. Sf Commw, xtyj Of these Gene- 
ralities are t wenty and one in all France. 17x4 Fr. Bk. of 
Rates 1 56 Forbidding also the Intendants and Govemours 
of Provinces or Generalities . . to deliver any . . Permits, for 
bringing any such Goods into France. 17^ A. Young Trav. 
Prance ^77 The kingdom was mrcelled into generalities, 
with an intendant at the head of eadu 1877 Morley Crit 
Misc. Ser, IL X04 There were three different divisions of 
B'rance in the xS*'** Century ..third, the Generality,or a dis- 
trict defined for fiscal and administrative purposes. 
Ca^eixeraliKable (d^em^rilaiizabT), a. [Gene- 
EALIS5E V. + -ABLE,] Capable of being generalized, 

a 1834 Coleridge Lit. Rem. [1839) JV. 120 Extreme cases 
are ipso nomine not generalizable. x^6 Momerie Person- 
ality Introd. xo The facts .. are practically interpretable by 
the method, .of phy.sks ; or, as 1 should rather ssLy^genera- 
lisable, for physics doe.s not profess to interpret anything. 

Generalization (dgemerabiz^i-Jan). [f. Gene* 

BALIZE V. + -ATION. Cf. ¥ . glnSralisatiou.'] 

1 . The action or process of generalizing, i, e. of 
forming, and expressing in words, general notions 
or propositions obtained from the observation and 
comparison of individual facts or appearances ; also, 
an instance of this. 

X76X Adam Smith Pdrm Lang. Ess, (1869) 310 The original 
invention of such words would require a yet greater effort 
of abstraction, and generalization, than that of noums ad- 
jective. xyyt^ J. Hutton Philos. Light, etc. 234 Here then 
IS a generalisation of many facts respecting light and heat. 
x8a5 Macaulay Ess,,Milton (1887) 3 Generalization is neces- 
sary to the advajscement of knowledge. 1836-7 SiR W. 
Hamilton xxxv. (1870) IL 294 Generalisation is 

the pn>cess through which we obtain what arc caUed general 
or universal notions, x86o Tv'attAU. Ciac. n. vii. 257 With 
that wonderful power of generalization which belonged to 
him [Newton). X874 Sayce Compar. Philol. L 4 Ready 
conclusions and rapid getieralisations are wanted. X876 
Tait Rec.Adv. Pkys. Set iii. (ed. 2} 60 Ha.sty generalization 
is the Iwme of all science. 

2. quasi-f<?«<rr. A result of this process • a general 

mferejBce. ■ ■■ , ■: 

X794 G. Adams Nat. 4- Exp. Philos. IV. li. 409 All physical 
laws, not excepting even those of gravity, are only generali- 
sations, X804 W. Taylor in Atm. Rev. II. 254 His gene- 
ralizations, or theoretical inferences, are numerous and very 
ingenious. X830 Lyeli. Princ. GeoL (1875) 1 L in. xxxv. 275 
He availed hiinseh of the generalizations of i>aleontologists. 
1840 Mill /?/«. 4 Disc. (1875) L 404 All knowledge con- 
sists of generalissatioas. Mozley Univ. Serm. v. 

The impalpable generalisation of the nation, .disperses itself 
in the air, and defies our grasp. 1883 F. Temple Relat 
Relig. 4- Set i. 9 The doctrine, .had been a fair generaliza- 
tion and expression of the facts. 

S. The process of becoming general, or spreading 
over every part. 

^ X897 Allbutt Syst. Med. 111. yt The generalisation of an 
infisciive disease which in roost instances rernains localised 
may he due. .to the dissemination of the specific organism. 
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Generalize (dse'nerabiz), v, (Not in Jolinson,) 

[f. General a, + -ize. Cf. F. ghtiraliser^ To 
make general. 

1. trans. To reduce to general laws ; also, to form 
into a general concept ; to throw into a general 
form ; to give a general character to. 

4*1751 Bolingbroke Ess. Hum. Knowl.v. Wks. 1754 III. 
432 The mind . . makes it's utmost efforts to generalize it's 
ideas. 1776 G. Campbell Philos. Rket. (1801) 1 . i. v. 112 
An original incapacity of classing and (if I may use the ex- 
pression) generalising their perceptions. 1785 Reib // iiA 
powers V. iii. 450 Sometimes the name of an individual is 
given to a general conception, and thereby the individual in 
a manner generalised. 1798 Edgeworth Pract. Educ. 
(1811) 1 . 373 By degrees we may teach children to generalize 
their ideas, and to perceive that they like people for being 
either useful or agreeable. 1812 Shelley Pr. Wks. 
t888 I. 265 None are more intpesting than those., that 
generalize and expand private into public feelings. 1820 
HcouESBY A cc, A ref ic AV^. 354 This fact is of much import- 
ance in generalizing our knowledge of the temperature of the 
globe. 1829 Jas. Mill Hum. Mind 1 . ix. 215 Generalizing 
those names, so as to make them represenb a class. 1849 
Lewis lujl. Author. Matt. Oj>in. ix. § i. 286 Causes which 
do not admit of being generalized. S864 Logic viii. 

245 Whilst the form of reasoning itself, to which it properly 
applies, has never been generalized. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) V. 69 He [Plato] generalizes temperance, as in the 
Republic he generalizes justice. 

b. To designate By a general name. 

1842 Tait's Mag. IX. 210 It is not often marriages take 
place in a family where the daughters are only generalized 
as ‘ the So-and-So's x8s5 H. Reed Led. Eng. Lit. xi. 
(1878) 541 The processes, which we generalise under the 
names of wit and humour. 

2. trans. To infer (a conclusion, law, etc.) in- 
ductively from particulars. 

179S W. Seward A need. II. 342 Sir Joshua Reynolds 
(who with great propriety and acuteness called in the aid of 
metaphysics to generalize the principles of art). 
Coleridge (Webst.i, A mere conclusion generalized from a 
great multitude of facts, a 1862 Buckle Civiliz. (1873) HI. 

V. 306 I’he object of the geometrician is to generalize the 
laws of space, 1885 Howells Silas Lapham (1891) L 10 It 
was from Lapham’s answers that he generalised the history 
of his childhood. 

3. To draw general inferences from ; to base a 
general law or statement upon. 

4ZX828 Nicholson (Webster) Copernicus generalized the 
celestial motions .. Newton generalized them .still more. 
1832 Dk ijv Bkche Ceol. Man ned. 2) 193 The presence of 
fossils in particular strata was instantly generalized ; and it 
became a well received theory, .that every formation, .con- 
tained the same organic remains, not to be discovered in 
those above or beneiith. ^ 1840 Mill IJiss. <§• Disc. (1875) 1 . 
406 Knowledge is experience generalized. 1855 Cornwall 
105 Generalizing the various facts connected with the direc- 
tions of the common faults. 1868 Dickens Lett. (1880) II. 
401 A remarkable power of generalising evidence and 
balancing facts, 

b. J^Jath. and Philos. To throw (a proposition, 
etc.) into a general form, of which the original 
becomes a particular case, 

1812-16 Playfair Nat. Phil. (1819) I. 20 It is on this pr<> 
position, generalized, -that the going of a clock or watch is 
taken for a measure of time. 1834 McMurtrik Cuvier's 
Anim. Kingd. 2 Generalising and connecting the laws of 
these properties. 1^3 A, Barratt Meienipiric ixd 
This when generalised comes to be tlie question of the 
evolution of self-consciousness. 

4. intr. To form general notions by abstraction 
from particular instances ; to arrive at or express 
general in ferencesw 

1785 [see Generalizing vhl. 4rA]. 1792 D, Stewart Htem. 
Mind I. iv. | i, 158 This has led some philosophers to sup- 
pose. .that we might have been so formed, as to be able to 
abstract, without being capable of generalising. 1837 
Whewell///jA Induct. Sc. (1857) !• 203 The particulars 
from which we are to generalize. 1871 Tylor Prim. Ctilt. 
X. 10 W'e can drop individual differences out of .siglit, and 
thus can generalize on the arts and opinions of whole nations. 
1874 Sayce Ci);/ir/zi!n P’kiloL vii. 259 Some tribes . . are un- 
able to generalise as far as four. 1884 Church Bacon iii. 59 
He liked to observe, to generalise in shrewd and sometimes 
cynical epigrams. 

5. Fainting. To render the typical or general 

characteristics of (objects) rather than the indi- 
vidual peculiarities. ahsol. 

cx8j7 Fuseli in Led. Paint, ix. (1848) 519 Titian .. strove 
to generalise, to elevate or invigorate, the tones of nature. 
185S Ruskin Ar>owso/Chace\.iZ^) I. iii 'J'here never was 
anybody who generalized, since paint was first ground, 
except Opie, and Benjamin West, and Fu.seU, and one or 
two other such modern stars. 

6. To render indefinite ; to efface or soften down 
the special features of. 

1809 Han. More Coelehs I. vii. So They were contented 
to generalize the doctrines of scripture. ^ 1835 FrasePs 
Mag, XII. 279 Travelling tends to generalise and rub off 
local habits, prejudices, and peculiarity of ideas. 1838 
Gladstone State in Pel. Ck. viii. § 4 (1841) 11 . 267 We 
should first be called . . to generalise and relax our obliga- 
tion. 1889 Lowell Lett. (1894) II. 381 The haze which 
softens and civilizes, perhaps I should say, artistically gene- 
ralizes, all it touches. 

7. trans, 'I'o bring into general use; to make 
common or familiar ; to make generally known ; to 
popularize. Also, to spread over the whole extent 
or surface in question. 

x8i8 W, Taylor in Monthly Mag. XLVI_. 403 A style of 
super.stition which Rome.. had deposited in the monastic 
libraries of Europe, was now generalized among the laity 
of the north by the efficacious industry of the press. 1824 


Blachzo. Mag. XV. 15 The last forty or fifty years . . claim 
also the credit., of extending and generalizing the use of the 
potatoe. 1887 Sat. Rev. 3 Dec. 767 There has arisen a 
copious and very special literature .. which has done much 
to generalize and enhance the public interest in the art and 
its professors. X897 [see Generalized///, rt.]. 

8 . inir. To attend to general considerations. 
(Opposed to specialize.') rare. 

_ 1833 Marry AT P. Simple (1863) 108 You see, Mr. Simple, 
it's the duty of an officer to generalise, and be attentive to 
parts only in consideration of the safety of the whole. 

Generalized (dge-nerabizd), ppl. a. [f. Gene- 
ralize z/. -h -Ei)f.] In senses of the verb. Of a 
disease : That has extended itself to tlie system in 
general (so F. giniralisi). Generalized co-ordi* 
nates : in Theoretical Dynamics., a set of variables 
by the values of which the position of a system at ^ 
any time may be defined. 

1842-3 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 45 A generalized relation 
will ultimately be established between heat, chemical af- 
finity, and physical attraction. 1852 H. Rogers Eel. Faith 
(1853) 75 This is a proper translation, in a generalised form, 
of the phrase ‘ a book-revelation '. 1^2 Lond, Rev. 16 Aug. 
144 Nor are these mere abstract assertions; a little further 
on we have the actual instapc.es, of which they are the gene- 
ralized description. 1867 J. Alden Intetl. Philos, xxi. 208 
The axioms [of geometrjO are generalized statements of self- 
evident truths. 1885 Watson & Burbury Math. Th. Electr. 

Magn.^ I. X70 If q be any generalised coordinate defining 
the position of the system, 1885 Athemeum 14 Mar. 352/1 
The generalized and inaccurate sketches he [Munkaesy] 
made for spectacular pictures. 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. 1 1 . 
32 In rabbits on the other hand, the kidneys are frequently 
affected in generalised tuberculosis. Ibid. 636 The injection 
of the lymph was followed by a generalized eruption. 

Generalizer (dge-nerabizaa). [f. Generalize 57 . 
-l-En k] One who generalizes. 

^1792 Burke in Leslie & Taylor Sir % Reynolds II x. 
6$S not Of He was a great generaliser, and was fond of re- 
ducing everything to one system. 1827 Hswroyi Pelham xv, 
Your countrymen are great gencralisers in philosophy. 1864 
De Morgan in N. «§• Q. V. 455 A very moderate power of 
dramatic narrative . . will set four-fifths of the abstracters 
and generalizers reading a second-rate novel. 1882 . 5 *^/. 
Rev. 28 Jan. 99 Mr. Gladstone is nothing if not a generalizer. 

Generalizing (d^e-nerabizig), 

The action of the vb. (jEnbralizb. 

1785 Reid Int. Po^oers v. iii. 445 The first is by Philo* 
^phers called abstraction, the second may be called general- 
ising; but both are commonly included under the name of 
abstraction. 1827 Scott yrnl. 24 July, [He] has a turn for 

f eneralising, which renders him rather dull. 1869 J. D. 

Ialdwin in Preh. Nations ii. (1877154 Let it not be in- 
spired entirely by the generalizings of physical speculation. 

attrib. 1861 Q. Rev, Oct. CX. 393 Trace that belief. . to a 
separate principle in the human mind ; call it the generaliz- 
ing principle or the inductive principle. x86$ A thenxnm 
3 Jan. 22/3The generalizing habit of Sir Joshua’s mind . . 
deprived^ him at the same time of not a little insight and 
penetration. 

Generalizing (d^emerabizirj^ ,ppl. a. [-ing 2 . ] 
That generalizes ; tending or given to generalize. 

1793 Beddoes Math. Evid. 153 A man need not posssess a 
very observant eye, nor a very generalizing mind, to notice; 
a few out of a multitude of facts, .and to suspect some con- 
nection between them. 1820 Score-sby Acc. Arctic Reg. I. 
347 By continuing to register their observations, .they will 
confer an important obligation on ihe generalizing meteor- 
ologist. 1822 T. Moore Mem. (xZsz'i HI- 346 Nothing, 
certainly, profound or generalizing, or grand or electric. 
1849 Grote Greece n. Ixviii. (1862) VI. 102 The conversa- 
tion of Sokrates was often .. of a more negative, analytical, 

; and generalising tendency. i88z Vern. Lee in Contemp. 

: Rev, XLII. 847 To these purely personal explanations have 
gradually been added others more suited to the generalizing 
temper of our days. 

Generally (dge-nerali), adv. [f. General tj. 

+ -ly2.] 

ti. So as to inclnde evety particular, or every 
individual; in a body, as a whole, collectively. Ohs, 
a. 1300 Cursor M. 29118 Generali nu haf i tald pcintes 
hat ar for to hald. 1340 Ayenb. 263 Ich y-leue ine i?e holy 
gost, holy cherche generalliche, Mennesse of hal3en. X37S 
Barbour Bruce xi. 208 In by gert he Hys men be summond 
generaly. CX530 Ld. Berners Arih. Lyt. Bryi. (1814) 91 
Than generallye all the ladyes and daraoyselles came to 
themwarde. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 1. iL 274 You must as 
we do, gratifie this Gentleman, To whom we all rest generally 
beholding. 16x3 Purckas Pilgrimage (i6i4> 425 They 
embraced not the faith of Mahomet generally, but as everie 
man liked. 

b. With respect to a country, etc. ; In its whole 
extent. 

x8$i Hlustr. Catal. Gt. Exhih. 164 Ibe metalliferous 
mineral wealth of Great Britain generally. 

1 2 . Universally ; with few or no exceptions ; 
with respect to every (or almost every) individual 
or case concerned. With a negative ~ <7/ <z//. Obs. 

<?i394 P. PI. Crede 575 And also [us myster men ben may- 
sters icalled, ^at )^e gentill lesus generallyche blamed. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. /?. xvi. xciv. (1495) 586 Salte hath 
generally vertue to vndo dense and waast rotyd humours. 
1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531)227 Generally offryng for 
tbeyr satisfaccyon that was commaunded in the lawe. 1568 
Tilney Disc. Mariage C vj b, Neyther speake I this nowe 
generally against all women.. I do hut touch some shrewde 
wyfes. 1583 T. Stocker tr, Cw. Wars Low C. a. 16 b. Wee 
agree . . not one forraine Souldier to remaine there generally, 
1613 Shaks. Hen. VI 11^ n. i, 47 This ip noted (And gene- 
rally) who eiier the King fauours. The Cardnall instantly 
will finde imployment. 1636 Bk. Com. Prayer^ Catechism 
Two [sacraments} ondy, as generally necessarie to salvation. 
1 a X64X Bp. R. Mountagu Acts Cf Mon. (1642) 388 In no 


Author generally, sacred or profane. 1653 Baxter Chr. 
Concord 112 He is a rare man that is generally excellent. 

b. In weaker sense : With respect to the majority 
or larger part ; for the most part, extensively. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus i. 86 It . . generally wa.s spoken. 
That Calkas traytor fals fled was, and allyed W'ith hem of 
Grece. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxii. 144 Generally all 
he men of | at ile . . er trewer and ri^twiser f an er in ojjer 
cuntreez. 1658 Osborn Q. EUz. 77 I'he Doctrine professed 
most generally in England bore in forraigne nadons the 
name of Parliament-Faith. 1662 'Ssxixx.mGEi.. Grig. Sacr. 
HI. iv. § 10 This is now the substance of the generally re- 
ceived account.^ X790HAN. MoREi?^//;^. Fash. World (ijgx) 

39 Its weight is determined by some generally - allowed 
standard. 1808 Syd. Smith Whs. (1859) 1. 115/2 'i'he troops 
are generally disaffected, xSzo Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg, 

1. 349 'This is a fact now generally received. 1856 Froude 
Hist. Eftg. (1858)^ I, i. 37 The people, not universally, but 

S enerally, were animated by a true spirit of sacrifice. X871 
loRLEY Voltaive (y.ZZ6) 5 'I'he plain men of the earth .. 
would generally approve the saying of Dr. Johnson. 1893 
Leeds Mercury 17 May 5/3 The opinion of the meeting 
was generally favourable to the amendment. 

3. In a general sense or way ; without reference 
to individuals or particulars; opposed to specially. 

1340 Ayenb. 16 Huer-of he be-gylep - • generalliche ech 
manere of uolk, ac specialliche pe greate^ Ihordes. 1481 
Caxton Reynard Epil. (Arb.) 119 Ther is no good man 
blamed herein, hit is spoken generally. 1526 Pilgr, Per/, 
(W. de W. 1531) 1 1 ‘he fyrst boke sheweth generally, how 
the lyfe of euery chrystian is as a pilgryrnage. 1574 tr. 
Littleton's Tenures 103 b, If hee will pLadc the release 
generally. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 525 Generally, wee 
would not haue those, that read this our Worke of Sylua 
Syluarum, account it strange. .that wee haue set dowuie 
Particulars vntried. x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 277 He 
gave all his lands to Richard, generally. 1867 Frf.eman 
Norm. Conq. (1876) 1 . App. 787 'I'he crime is attributed to 
the Danes generally. X87S Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 16 In 
leaping and running, and bodily exercises generally, 1884 
Law Times 29 Nov. 79/2 'Phree [cheques] . . were crossed 
generally ‘anci Co.‘, ana three were uncrossed. 

b. in phrase generally speaking *= ‘ in general 
[t 1386 Chaucer Manciple's T. 224 For a Htel speche 
auy.sely Is no man shent, to speke generally.] 1687 Drvden 
Hind <5* P. To Rdr,, Tho.se who are driven into the fold 
are, generally speaking, rather made hypocrites than con- 
verts. 1722 De Yq% Plague (1754) 9 Men on Horseback, 
some alone, others with Servants, and generally .speaking, 
all loaded with Baggage. 1845 W. H. Ireland Scribbleo- 
mania 223 Generally speaking . . if a grand idea happens to 
strike any living architect, it is not the effect of study. 

4. As a general rule; in most instances, usually, 
commonly. 

X654 R. Whitlock Zoofomia 361 Preaching too generally 
being but the Art of flattery. 1717 tr. f'reziePs P'oy.S. Sea 
21 Brandy, a Liquor they are very fond of, tho’ they gener- 
ally drink nothing but Water. X7x8 Atterbuky Serm. 
{1734) I, 18 And yet it so happens that Popish Miracles are 
generally done at Home, before Believers. X766 Goldsm. 
Vic. W. i. The temper of a woman is generally formed from 
the turn of her features. 1820 Scoresby Arctic Reg. 
IL 398 Built generally of wood, but sometimes of bricjk. x8^ 
M Cosh Div. in. iii. 11874) 425 Where there is hope, 
there will generally be some life. 18S0 (azimm Phys. Geog. 
V. 352 Winds from the sea are usually moist, those from the 
land are generally dry. 

1 5. VVith tw, forming a compound adv, (Cf. 
in especially 1) Obs. 

1557 North tr. Gueuards DiallPr. 43 a/2 To all ingene- 
rallye [.vxff, and elsewhere in this book] he gaue pla^to 
reste them selues in. 

Generalness (dge-neralnes). [f. Genekal a. 
+ -NESS.] The state, quality, or fact of being 
general, in various senses. Now rare* 

1561 T. Norton Calvin’s Inst. in. xxiv. (1634) 471, I con- 
futed their errour, which thinke that the generallnesse of 
: the promises extendeth equally to all mankinde. 1580 
Sidney A rcadia (1622) 21 They had with a generall consent 
(rather springing by the generalnesse of the cause,.) set 
themselves in armes. 1639 Laud Wks. (1849) 11 . 239 It is 
not necessary to the Iawluine.ss and generalness of a council 
that all the bishops of the world should be actually pre.sent. 
X683 W. Clagett Answ. Dissent. Object, Bk. Com. Prayer 
(1688) 4 They who Object the Generalness of our Confessions 
against us. X894 Temple Bar Mag, CL 13 Here is a gener- 
ality in no degree inferior in generalness to his. 

Genera&Mp (dge-neral Jip). [f. General sh. 

+ -SHIP.] 

1. fa. The functions of a general {pbsl). b. The 
discharge of those functions ; conduct in command. 

1591 Garrard Warre May be able worthily to 
performe his Lieutenant and Generalship. 1730 Boling- 
BKOKE Lett, on Hist. ii. (1752) I. 24 Ckero. .laughs, indeed 
in one of his letters to Atticus, at his generalship. 1840 
TniKLvvALL Greece VII. 167 Leosthenes w^as provoked to 
ask, what benefit Athens had reaped from Phocion’.s general- 
ship. 1884 H. Spencer Man v. State 109 'i'he civil head, 
ceasing to be the military head, does his generalship by 
d^uty. 

2. The office or dignity of general. 

1623 Bingham Xenophon 105 'I'hese thoughts lifted him 
[Xenophon] vp to desire the Generall-ship. 1690 Lend. 
Gnz. No. 2540/1 Do7t Marco Ottoboni Is gone to Civita 
Vecchia^ to take possession of the Generalsliip of the 
Gallies. 1707 Luttrell Brie/ R el. f 1857) V L 206 'i'he prince 
of Nassau B'rizeland has been admitted to the generalship of 
the Dutch infantry, 1855 Milman Lat. Ckr. ix. viL (18641 
V. 370 A nevv power . . had wrested the generalship and the 
direction of a Crusade from the hands .of the most niighiy 
prelate. 1870 Pall Mall (?. 18 Aug. 4 He joined Garibaldi 
. .and was promoted to a generalship. 

t b. The tenure of the office of general. Ohs. 
x6io Healey St. Aug. Citie 0/ God 37 Regulus .. in his 
generalship returned with divers noble victories unto the 
Romanes, a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. ix. § 126 Those 
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fifteen hundred horse which march'd northward,. . within 
very few days were brought to nothing; and the general- 
ship of the Lord Pigby to an end. 3:677 Cary Chronol. Ii. 
1. 1, xi. 123 Unto which 207 there being added 2t for the 
time of Cyrus his Generalship. 

3 . The distinctive qualities of a general; skill 
in the command and management of an army ; 
strategy. 

3770 Langhorne Pluiarch (1879) L 209/1 Hannibal gave 
great proofs of generalship. sSoo Weems Washington vu 
6877) 39 This was a bold stroke of generalship. 38391 
James Louis XI F, 11. ai2 Turenne was too well aware of 
the generalship of Concld to attempt to attack him in his 
retreat. ; 1867 Freeman Norm, Cong, (1876) I. v. 324 The 
plan which he formed seems to vouch for his generalship. 
X871 Daily News 23 Sept,, Of all our weak points, general- 
ship is the weakest. ■ 

b. Skilful management. 

4! 1768 Sterne Pol. RomanceNk%. 1779 YI. 213 An artful 
stroke of generalship in Trim to raise a dust. iSxa 
Examiner 5 Opt, He thanked them for this mode of 
undermining him, for it only shewed their own want of 
generalship, x8^ Thackeray Pendennis Ivh, The. .actress 
.. hut for the Major’s generalship, might now have been 
j'our daughter-in-IaWf ma’am. *887 Times (weekly ed.) 
18 Nov. 9/2, I have infinite confidence in your generalship. 

4. —GEN-EBALATa'a. 

176a tr. Buschin^s Syst, Geogr, V. 180 The abbey of Den- 
kendorf, which gives its name to the generalship lorig, das 
Gemralan. 

t d-emeralty. Obs, Forms : 4-5 generalte, 
5-6 generali/oe, -tie, -tya, 6- generalty. [a, 
.^gmeralii {generauii)^ t, general General.] 

1 . The quality or fact of being general; « Gen- 
erality r. 0/, in a generally : in general. 

^ c 1380 Wycuf Serm, Sel. Wks. L 316 J>is Cesare was moost 
in generalte and larges, and pees of his lordship, c 3449 
COCK Repr, 130 Forwhi this firste parti of this present hook 
and The iust afihnsing of HoU Scripture as in generahe 
schewen vndoutabli . . that fete.]* 1494 Fabyan CJiron. viu 
666 One other cause was, whiche ensuythe of a generaltie, 
that for the more partie one mayer wyll nat fynesshe that 
thynge whiche that other begynneth. 3^9 CovEROAtE,etc, 
Erasm. Par t Tim. 6 In a generaltye it is not expedient that 
the state of the commune wealth snoulde be dysturbed by 
meanes of vs. i570“6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 139 
The name of thlsplacefHyde], importing., by the generaltie 
thereof, some note of woorthmesse. 1642 W. Bird Mar. 
Honor 52 In this our Common-wealth of England, me thinks 
that a Baron may be described in a generalty, answerable 
to every kind thereof in this manner, a 3676 Hale Hht, 
Com. Law u. (X713) 24 The Municipal Laws include in 
their Generalty all those several Laws which are allowed, 
as the Rule and Direction of . . Judicial Proceedings. 

2 . A general statement, notion, term, etc. ; * 
Generality 2 . 

*533 More .Apol. xlv, Wks. 916/1 This pacifyer will fall 
fro the bablyng of a generaltie.. and come to the naming of 
any one persone special, 3567 Maplet Gr. B'oresi 8 h, 

I must needes..speake of the Gem: for that we haue beene 
occasioned, and shall be hereafter to vse it as the generaltie 
or notion of the name. 3601 B. Jonson Poetaster 'i, i. (1602) 
K 2 b, Nor any long, or far-fetcht Circumstance Wrappt in 
the curious GeneraPties of Artes. 1609 Douland Orniih. 
Microl 29 To proceed from generaltie to specialty is more 
naturall to vs. 

3 . T'he main body, greater part ; *s Generality 3. 

43380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 43 5if it seme^ ony tyme to he 
generalte of myny.stris prouyncial & custodis |«it jjer forseide 
myny.ster is not .sufficient to he seruyee [etc.]. 3535 Ld. 
Berners Froiss. 11. ccxxviii, [ccxxiv.j 716 Ye ought rather 
to entertayne the generaltie of your realme than the ydell 
wordes of two knyghtes. 

4. a. The dignity or office of general ; *=* Gen- 
erality 4. b. The general staff of an army ; 

Generality 5. e. (See qnot. 1611) » Gener- 
ality 6. 

x6ti CoTGR,, Generality, .a generaltie ; a place of generall 
receit of the finances. 3643 Prynse Sov. Pmoer Pari. App, 
378 The Erirle of Egmont..by the advice of the Councell 
of Estate, and of the Generalty, had - .been, .sent into Spain. 
3647 W, Browns tr. Gombervilids Polexander in, v.^ 347 
The Emperour..pura terrible Army into the Field, divided 
the Generalty between Achomat and Haly Basha, and gave 
the command of the Janizaries to Solyman. 

Generaut (d^emerant), sb. and a. [a. L. gene-^ 
ranNenZy pr. pple. of gemrdre to Generate; cf. 
OK. generant.\ 

A. sb. T’hat which generates or produces; a 
begetter, parent, f Also, a second cause {obs>j. 

3665 Glanvill Scepsis Sci. iv. 14 Some believe It [the 
Soul] came from the Moon . . some that 'tis made by God, 
some by Angels, and some by the Generant. x686 Goad 
Celest. Bodies i. 1. 3 The Divine Word , . produceth by a 
Second inferior Cause, orGeneraat. 3691 Kky Creattm{x'joi) 
■^23 The Sun . . is suppo.sed to be the equivocal Generant or 
Efficient by these Philosophers. 388$ F. Galton in Science 
25 Sept, VI. 272/2 By a regression of the values of the mid- 
pareniages the true generants are derived. 

to. A/al/i. A point, line, or surface conceived 
as producing by its motion a line, a superficial 
or a solid figure respectively; «= Generatrix. 

3842 Francls Diet. Arts, etc., s.v,, A circle which revolves 
rapidly on any diameter generates a sphere ; a line moved, 
steadily along forms a surface. The circle and line are 
therefore generants. 

B- Generating, productive, rare. 

3875 G, Macdonald Malcolm III. x. 147 In her genial 
k>.sorn the exhau.^ted gathers life, the effete becuuies 
geneFaflt. , ■ 

G“6SI©rate I'd^emer/t),///.!*. [ad. 
pa. pple. oi^nerarei see next.] « Generated. 
*51:^ Hawes Pmt, Pleas, xtiv. xiv, These two the world© 


dampned in certaynete . ♦ And all other than frome them 
generate. xsSS Lden Decades 266 It noryssheth the fecun- 
ditie of thynges generate. 1633 Chapman Odyss, xi, 842, 
I was generate By loue himselfe. 3636 R. C. Timed 
Whistle^ etc. (1873) 313 There is a soule, not generate, but 
infusde. 1830 W. Phillips Mt. Sinai i. 280 Nor such 
shadows they As those of waters generate, or of air. 3895 

Q. Rea. Oct. 396 There is only one physician, of flesh and 
of spirit, generate and ingenerate, God in man. 

Generate (d^e-ndr^Jt), 2^. [f. L. general- ^ ppl. 
stem of gemrans to beget, etc., i. gener-, genus 
stock, race; cf. Gender.?^., Genus.] 

First in pa. pple. generate, 

fl. trans. To beget, procreate, engender (off- 
spring). Obs. 

3509 [see Generate ppl. a.}, 3326 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 
3533 1 170 b, He that by naturall propagacyon hath generate 
or begoten vs. 3618 Chapman Hesiod * s Bk* 0/ Days 75 I'he 
nineteenth day . . Auspicious both to plant, and generate 
Both sons and daughters. 1660 R. Coke Power 4* Subj. 76 
The person of the Son being only generated, the Fathers 
power can extend no further, 1697 tr. Burgersdicius'* Logic 
1. xxxiL 126 Every mortal is generated, and therefore that 
which is not generated is not mortal. 

to. absaL or intr. To produce offspring. (Now 
rare.) f Also, to copulate (abs.). 

x6z6 Bacon Sykta § 758 Some Lining Creatures generate 
but at certain© Seasons of the Yeare. 3656 Ridglky Prac. 
Physick 160 Living Creatures whieh are said to generate, 
not when they generate their young, but their Seed. 3660 

R. Coke Power 4- Subj. 30 The parents must be supposed 
to generate, before they can have a power or right of 
command. 3774 Ooldsih, Nat. Hist. (1776) VI. 252 These 
fish generate in March and April. 3S47 Emerson Poems^ 
Threnody ^ Wks. (Bohn) 1. 492 Blood Is blood which cir- 
culates, Life is life which generates. 

fig. 3670 Clarendon Coniempl, Ps. Tracts <1727) 673 The 
good man . .leaves an ample proj^eny of just and charitable 
actions which generate when he is dead. 

2 . Of natural or material agencies or conditions : 
To bring into existence, to produce (substances, 
animals, plants, etc.). Chiefly in passive. 

1563 Fulke Meteors (1640) 6$ All agree, that all metalles 
are generated of Sulphur. 3643 Wilkins Math, piagick 
(1648) II. xii. 253 This cannot be said to foment or pre- 
serve the same nre, but onely to generate new. 3665 
Hooke Microgr. xtj As mushroms may be generated with- 
out seed, so does it not appear that they have any such thing 
as seed. ^ 3693-X703 Norris Ideal World i. vii. 4x3 When 
a thing is created or generated, ’tis not this essence of it 
that is either created or generated, because it was before. 
3734 tr. Rollin's Anc. Hist. (1827) 1. Pref. xr Monsters 
generated from the agitption ox the sea. 3834 T. Mkdwin 
Angler in Wales I. 238 A six-pound trout is a mere minnow 
to what the Rhone generates. x^z TYtit>^Ll. Moi/ntainci’r- 
ing in 3861, 36 Beyond the boundaries of his knowledge lay 
a region where rain was generated he knew not how. 3878 
Sir 0. Scott Lect, Archil. I. ill 326 On the other hand, 
we were far less libera! in the use of sculpture, and we 
generated a purely moulded capital, which the I reach can 
scarcely be said to possess. 

to. esp. To produce, evolve (steam, gas, etc.; 
also heat, force, friction, light, velocity, etc.). 

3793 Hamilton tr. Berthollefs Dyeing I. iii. 59 They 
[vegetable substances| undergo the effects of a slight com- 
bustion, which may generate an acid. 3794 J, Huiton 
Philos. Light, etc. 359 If a single coal ..cannot generate 
heat upon the whole . . How is the union of those bodies 
to increase their bent ? xRxa-xS Playfair Nat. Phil. 
{1819) I. 269 The eia.stic fluid generated by the gunpowder, 
xSas J. Nicholson Operat. Mech. 202 The steam generated 
is carried to the place intended by means of pipes. 3838 
Greener Gunnery 3-;% Generating 300 per cent, less friction 
than in the Whitworth rifle, Phillifs Festea, ix. a 6 i 
Heat in some way generates the force of the earth-wave, 
387a Yeats Teckn. Hist, Comm. 325 The gases generated 
were employed as fisel for heating steel furnaces. 3878 
Huxley Physiogr. 40 Steam is generated from the water m 
the boiler by the aid of artificial heat. 3883 Bksant& Rice 
Chapl. of Fleet 235 The walls were streaming with the heat 
generated by the presence of so many men and so much 
drink, 3884 tr. Loize*s Logic 339 We can sometimes observe 
how they balance each other, sometimes what velocities they 
generate. 

c. Afafh. To produce or evolve (a line or 
figure) ; said chiefly of a point, line, or surface 
conceived as doing this by its motion. 

Khill Exam. Th. Earth (3734) 275 If Imth the 
Ellipse and Circle were turned round the Axis AB there 
would also be a Spheroid and a Sphere generated. 3709 
Berkeley Tk. Vision^ 354 The properties of lines generated 
by the section of a solid. 3831^ Brewster Optics vi. 57 
When the.se properties of the ellipse and hyperbola, and of 
the solids generated by their revolution, were first dis- 
covered. 38^4 Bowen Logic vlli. 233 We know how a circle 
is generated. x866 Proctor Htmdok. Stars 32 If the figure 
were to revolve about SP it would generate a sphere. 
3883 Leudhsjxikp CremonKs Prof Geom* 83 The pencils 
generated by m and >td are projective, 

3 . To bring alKuit, give rise to, produce (a result, 
a state of things ; in later use also, a state of 
mind, feeling, etc.). 

36*6 Bacon Sylva | 260 Both of them [visibles and 
audibteslseerae not to Generate or produce any other Effect 
in Nature [etc.}. 3665 Hooke Mtcrogr. Table 23s Earth- 
quakes seem to be genemted much the same way [by 
eruptions of vapours]. 3796 Bf. Watson Apol. Bibie 279 
The belief of that miracle did not generate conviction thiit 
Je.sus was tlie Christ, 3800 Coi.quHouN Comm. Thames 
viiL »s6 Offences were generated in consequence of the 
imperfections of the Law. x8»x J. Q. Adams in G. Davies 
Metr. Syst. m, (387*) 124 The same inconsistency of the 
statutes . . generated a lawsuit between commerce and 
revenue, x8a9 1 . Tavlor Bnikm. i. YxSfiy) 34 There are 
among us enthusiastic pribdpfes and practices , . generated 


in a period of greater excitement than our own. 3841 W. 

Spalding Italy /r./,r/. III. 288 This unhealthy atmosphere' 

and the diseases which it generate.^, prevail over the whole 
of the great Maremma. 3^3 KLinglake Crimea (3877) L iv. 
70 The love of killing game generates a sincere wish to prch 
serve it. 

Generated (d^e-nerijtted), ppl. a, [C prec. 4- 
-ED 1 .] That is produced or originated. 

353® Huloet, Generated, generatus, genitus. 1638 F, 
Junius Paint. Ancients 19 lie that maketh any thing after 
the example of things generated, shall never . . attmne to 
what is perfectly beautiful!. 3743 Emerson Fluxions p. v 
Any generated, flowing Quantity. 3828 T. M. Spearman 
Brit. Gunner {td. 2) 239 When a body falls by the force of 
gravity, the spaces descended are proportional to the squares 
of the generated velocities. 

Generating (dge*ner^hiq),Y/^/. sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -ING- k] The action of the verb Generate. 
x6oS Bacon Adv. Learning n. Bed. § 9. 3 As those which 
are ordained for generatin;^ and propagating of sciences. 
3660 R. Coke Penver <5- Subj. 263 Every Creature of it .selfe 
[would be] in a like power of Generating, one as much as 
another, 3846 Greener Sc. Gunnery 249 All these occurrences 
are perfectly dependant on a knowledge of the generating of 
the explosive force. 

Generating ppl. a. [f. as prec. 

+ -INO^.] That generates, in senses of verb ; esp. 
of geometrical magnitudes {generating line, circle, 
etc.) and (in modern use) of electric apparatus. 
Generating fzmetion (see quot. ; generating 
smface, the heating surface of a boiler (Knight). 

3706 W. JoNF-S Syn. Palmar. Matheseos 260 The Cycloidal 
Space, .between the Curve and the Circle Generating 
Circle. xSoy Hutton Course Math. II. 276 Hitherto the 
generating line, or plane, has been considered as of a constant 
and invariable magnitude, 3838 Penny Cycl. XL 113/1 The 
term gmeraiing function is a name given by Laplace to any 
function of x^, considered with reference to the coefficients 
of its expansion in powders of x. 1849 D. Campbell Inorg. 
Chem. 18 I'he small tube of the generating apparatu-s being 
bent .straight passes down into the wajm solution. 1854 
Ct. E. »k Warren tr. De Sarfiefs Dead Sea IL 127 The 
generating arch Is not then quite half a circumference. 3875 
liENNSiTT & Dyer Sacks* Boi, 356 The generating member, 
since it continues to grow during the bmnehing, may form 
numerous lateral members. 38^ Daily News 6 Apr. 6/r 
Ihe supply being from storage batteries, it.. is not affected 
by temporary stoppage of the generating plant. 

Generation (dgenirP Also 3-6 -acion, 
(6 -yon), 4-5 -acioun. [a. L. generdtibn-eni, n. of 
action f. generdre to Generate. Cf. F. gini) atwn.\ 
I. I'he action of generating. 

1 . The act or process of generating or liegetting 
physically; procreation; propagation of species. 
For equivocal, spontaneous generation, see theadjs. 

CX374 Chaucer Boetk. in. pr. xi. 78 (Camb. MS.) pat pat 
natu.e desiretli and requereih alw'ey, that is to sein the 
werk of generacion. <*3400 Maundpw, (1839) xix, ao6 Thei 
han Membres of Cerieracioun of Man and Womman, 
C1485 Digby Myst., Mor. Whd. 460 Of lust and lykyng 
comyth generacion. 3533 Act 27 Hen. VIM, c. 6 § 3 ’i’he 
generacion & breding of good and swyfte and strong horses. 
3636 Bacon Sylva § 608 iJeneration by Copulation icertainly) 
extendeth not to Plants. 1660 R. Coke Pmaer 4* Subj\ 265 
Nor are all Creatures at all times alike disposed to Gener- 
ation, but apted and disposed thereunto from some exterior 
cause, 3752 Hume Pol. Disc, x, 159 1 here is in all men, both 
male and female, a desire and power of generation more 
active than is ever universally exerted. 3834 M'^Murtrie 
CuviePs Anim. Kingd. 474 A little thread that appears to 
be an organ of generation, 3863 Hulme tr. Moguin-Tandon 
IL I. 46 In the higher animals,^ the act of reproduction is ac- 
complished by means of special organs; this is Generative 
Reproduction, or Generation. 

D. ill passive sense : The fact or manner of being 
begotten. 

1390 Gower Conf. IL 76 Of generacion, .There may no 
gentilesse be. c 3440 Cesia Rom. xii, 43 (Harl. MS.) By the 
fatiir, tha< i-s caiu.e of cure generacion, i.s vndirstonde rneke- 
nessc or huniiliie. 3532 iMoKE Confut. Tindale Wks. 547/t 
His generacion (that is to wyt Ids being borne of God by 
the Seed of god..} doth pre.seiue and kepe hym. 3576 
F leming PanopL Epist, 364 'i'he condition of men, even 
from their generation, is, in their owae sw'eate to earne their 
owne meate. .. 

e. Manner of descent: genealogy, pedigree, rare. 
3382 WvcLiF Matt. i. 3 I’he boke of the generacioun of 
Jhfsu Crist, x6xt Bible ibid. 1633 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(1614^ 233 Thev derive their generation from the Cretan 
Jupiter. 3834 CoLHRiiJGE Tabled. (3836) 308 The generatioa 
of the modern worldly Dissenter was thus; Presbj terian, 
Arian, Sodnian, and last, Unitarian. 

d, Theol. The origin ot the Son from the Father. 
Cf. Beget v, 

1659 Fkakson Creed (1839) 200 The generation of Christ 
admits no regeneration, he becoming at once thereby God 
and Son and heir of ail, a xgxx Ken Hymnoiheo Poet. Wks. 
1721 III. 355 Strange Generation this? Father and Son 
Co-eval, two distinct, and yet but one ! i7aw Waterland 
Eight Serm. 107 The Arians, had some plau.sible things to 
urge, particularly in respect of the Generation of the Son. 
3848 R. LWfLBFRFOHCB Incnrnattouv. (1852)122 Origen 
introduced the phrase of the Son's ‘eternal generation*. 

2 . Production by natural or artificial processes 
(as of plants, animals, substances, etc.). TAlso, 
mode of formation, nature of origin {obs.). 

In mediaeval philosophy, fallowing Aristotle, generation 
(yg'neert'?) and corruption [tp>Bopd) zra often mentioned a.s con- 
trary processes, together comprehending all the changes 
which take place in the universe. Hence the frequent allu- 
sive use of the words, e, g. in quot.^ 361s. 

c 3400 Laufranc's Cirurg. 49 Wih poudre lie genera- 
cioua of jyese poris may be mendid. 3339 Interi, 4 Elem. 
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(Percy Soc.) 2 Of the generacyon and cause of stone and ] 
nietall, and of plantis and herbys. 1563 Fulke Meteors i 
(1640) 63 b, Sand . - is of the same generation, consisting of ' 
many small bodies, which are congealed into stones. j6oo 
J. PoRY tr. Leds Africa ii. 361 There cannot be a countrie 
more apt then this, for the generation and increase of all 
plants and creatures. i6ii Middleton & Dekker Roarm^ 
Girl in. Would you know a catchpoole rightly deriu’^, 
the corruption of a Cittizen is the generation of aserieant. 
1663 Power Rxf Philos, m. ii. 155 Those insensible Corpus- 
cules which daily produce such Considerable effects in the 
^neration and corruption of Bodies about us. 1673 Ray 
Journ, Low C. Rome 383 The Monks skew’d us 2 
marble pillars . . Their generation at first was of a mass or 
heap of small flints and pebbles united into one body by 
a cement. 1710 J. Clarke Nat, Phil. (1729) I 17 

The Production of Something which before was not, we call 
Generation ; thus we say Fire is generated, when we see 
Fire where the Wood before. ^ 1748 Hartley Observ. 
Man 1. i. po Ideas, their Generations, Associations, and 
Dependencies on bodily States. 1797 CJodwin Enquirer i. 
i, I The true object of education ..is the generation of 
happiness, Dyell Princ. Geol. II. 210 The generation 
of peat, when not completely under water, is confined to 
moist situations. 1847 Craig, s. v., In Geometry, generation 
or genesis is the formation or production of a geometrical 
figure or quantity. _ 1863 Tyndall Heat ii. § 22 (1870) 26 
Liquefaction in this case will conclusively demonstrate 
a generation of heat. 

II. That which is generated. 

The use of the word in senses 3-6 is largely due to the 
frequent occurrence of^eneratio in the Vulgate. Translators 
were probably uncertain as to the exact meaning of it in 
certain passages, as /sa. liii. 8, to which the following seems 
to be the earliest reference in English. 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. A. 827 Hys generacyoun quo recen 
con, pat dysed for vus in Iherusalem? 
f 3. Offspring, progeny. In early instances chiefly 
to give {have) generation. Obs. 

1382 WYCLtF/j<2, IxvL g If I, that generacion to ©there men 
5yue, bareyn shal be? seith the Lord thi God. 1422 tr- 
Secreta Secret.^ Priv. Priv. (E. E. T. S ) 197 This same 
ysaac had a wyfe barayne ycallid Rebecta, he Prayed god 
that he wolde yeue hyrn generacion. c 1477 Caxton Jason 
4 He had jn manage a right fayr lady but they were long 
to geder with oute hauyng generacion. ^ 1326 Tindale Acts 
xvii. 28 For we are also his generacion. 1340-1 Elyot 
Image Gm. (1549) 93 His mother Mammea exhorted hym to 
take to his wyfe somemaydenof a noble and auncient hou.se, 
to the entent that he mought haue generacion. 1553 Becon 
R cliques of Rome (1563) 240 A 1 tho.se y^wearry or slea their 
generations, or their children destroye with drinkes. 160$ 
Shaks. Lear 1. i. 119 The barbarous Scythian Or he that 
makes his generation messes To gorge his appetite. 1674 
tr. Mariiniere*s Voy. N. Countries 84 If he were discovered 
. .he and his generation [should be] sent Slaves into Siberia. 

fb. Descendants, posterity. Obs. 

f X400 Maundev. (1839) xii. 140 This Machomete . . was of 
the Generacioun of Ysmael, that was Abrahames Sone. 
IS 3 S CovERDALE Job xxi. 8 Their childers children lyue in 
their sight, and their generacion [i6ix offspring] before their 
eyes, 1623 Lisle AEfric on 0 . N. Test. Exod,, Foure 
hundred yeeres after Jacob came thither with the generation 
of the Hebrewes. 1704 Hearne Duct. Hist. (1714) L 183 
Which Land the Lord gave to Abraham and his Generation, 
and promised that in his Family all the Nations of the 
Earth should be Blessed. 

fc. Fruit, produce (of the vineL Obs, rare. 

A rendering oigenimen {vifis) (Matt, xx vi. 29 ) = Gr. y 4 vuriij.a 
(tov ajujre'Aov). Wyclif and later translators use ‘ fruit*. 

1483 Caxton Gobi. Leg. 244 b/2, 1 shalle not drynke of 
Ihys generacion of the vyne tofore I shalle drynke it newe 
wytb you [etc.]. 1563 Jewel Re^l. HardingXxtxx) 334 , 1 will 
drinke no more of this Generation of the Vine. 

4. The offspring of the same parent or parents, 
regarded as a single degree or step in the descent 
of a person or family from an ancestor ; also, in 
wider sense, Degeee 3 , 

In reckoning genealogies^ each generation is naturally 
restricted to one individual m the direct line, without regard 
to collateral descendants, 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9262 Qua-so will se fra adam h® sild Hu 
mam knes to crist es tald, He sal find, wit-vten mistruns, 
Sexti hale generacions. 1387 Trevisa (Rolls) II. 
23X Caym his synne was i-punsched seuenfold, hat is in j?® 
seuenh® generacioun; for Lamech was he seuenh® from 
Adam in Fat lyne, c *460 Fortescue Abs. <§• Lim. Mon, ix. 
(1885) 129 Charles, discended off Carolus Magnu.s. .by ix. or 
by x.generadons, was put ffrom the Kyngdome of Fraunce. 
1393 Shaks, John n. i. 181 The Canon of the Law is laide 
on him, Being but the second generation Remoued from thy 
sinne-conceiuing wombe. 1638 F. Jvmvs Paint. Ancients 
95 When many generations issuing forth out of one man, 
who had a certaine marke, do constantly retaine the .same 
marke in some part of their bodies. 18x6 J . Wilson City of 
Plague n. v, I have known the family Three generations, 
and I loved them all. X834 T. Angler in Wales 

1 . 77 A family party, consisting of three generations ; the la.st 
a numerous one. 1835 Thirlwall Greece I.yii. 258 ^tolus, 
his ancestor in the tenth generation, had quitted Elis. 

5. TJhe whole body of individuals born about 
the same period; also, the time covered by the 
lives of these. 

In reckoning historically by_ ‘generations’, the word is 
taken to mean the interval of time between the birth of the 
parents and that of their children, usually computed at 
thirty years, or three generations to a century. 

axz4o Hampole Psalter xl 8 pou lord sail Bemejs « 
vs fra his generacioun, s^SSS Coverdale Mark viii. 12 Why 
doth this generacion seke a token ? Verely I sayeynto you : 
There shal no token be geuen vnto this generacion. 1577 
B. Googe HeresbacRs Husb. 1. (1586) 28 Barley, accounted 
in the olde generations among the woorthyest sort of grayue, 
and not of small estimation at this day. i6ix Bible JtMg. 
ii. 10 And also all that generation were gathered vnto their 
fathers : and there arose another generation after them. 1694 
Acc. Sev. Late Voy. Introd.(i7ii) 24 Heaps of Rocks, broken 


lor 

Stones, and Ice heap’d up from many Generations. 1730 
J OHNSON Rambler^o. 77 ir 14 The hopes of the rising genera- 
tion. 1781 Gibbon Oecl. ^ F. II. xxvi. 48 The rising genera- 
tion was not disposed to accept his advice. 1831 Brewster 
Neswton (1855) xxiii. 306 His second objection to the new 
system relates to the length of generations, which he says is 
made only eighteen or twenty years. 1837 Ht. Martineau 
Roc. Amer. II. 151 The negroes of the next generation are 
not to be doomed to slavery for fear of somewhat more 
being inflicted^ on their parents. 1874 Green Short H ist. 
ix. § I. 591 It is in this group of scientific observers that we 
catch the secret of the coming generation. 

f 6, Family, breed, race; class, kind, or ‘ set’ of 
persons. Obs. 

c 1477 Caxton fason 4 Thenne his wyf conceyued of his 
seed and multeplied the generacion humayn of a right fayr 
sone. c 1511 xst Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 36/2 Sende 
to vs ayen a good knyght of ye generacyon of fraunce. 
1536 Aurelio ^ Isab. (1608) Fvij, Butte corsede be the 
generation, that dressethe all his thoughtes againste bus 
unto the worsts parte, 1576 J. Sanford Card. Pleas. 48 
Banished out of Rome, advocates, proctours, notaries, and 
that lyke generation. 1607 Shaks. Tinion 1. i. 204, Pain. 
Y’are a Dogge. Ape. Thy Mothers of my generation : what’s 
she, if I be a Dogge ? 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 233 How- 
ever as they are, they [their Physitians]passe for a generation 
usefull and requisite. 1641 Trapp Theol, Theol. 140 There 
have beene a generation . . that have attempted to take 
armes against Heaven. 1712 Arbuthnot John Bull n. iii, 
Then the whole generation of him are so in love with bag- 
pipes and puppet-shews ! 1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier 

(1840) 216 They could not brook the fighting in conjunction 
with this wicked generation [the Irish], 1727 Boyer Diet. 
Angl.-Er,f Gener Jion {or a great many), . .there is a whole 
generation of them. 

Hence CS«nera*tiojial a., pertaining to genera- 
tions. 

iQg/^ Atlantic Monthly J An. xx6 At this stage in the de- 
velopment of the generational system, the parent gives but 
the beginnings of life. 

Geuerationism (cl3ener^-j9niz’m). [f. Genk- 
KATION +-ISM.] (See qnot. 1876.) 

1864 Home 4- For. Rev. Apr. 676 He [Frohschammer] 
published a work on the origin of the soul . . defending the 
theory of Generationism. 1876 W. Alexander Bampton 
Led. (1877) 213 One school held that not only the body but 
the soul came from the parents ; and this doctrine was 
termed traducianism or generationism. 1^3 Tablet 18 Feb. 
257 h is not allowable to any loyal Catholic to hold spiritual 
traducianism or generationism. 

Generative (d^emer^iv), [f. Genebate v. 
+ -IVE. Cf. F. gdndratifi\ 

1 . Pertaining to generation or procreation; having 
the power or function of producing offspring. 

1413 Pilgr. Soxvle (Caxton 1483) iv. xxvil 72 The sowle 
hath power vegetatif and generatif for to conseruen his 
kynde and multyplyen, 1394 Plat JewelBko, i. 6 Neither 
is there any place.. where that generatiue vertue doth more 
abound .. then in the wide Ocean. 1628 Gaule Praci. 
Theories^ (1629) 76 Spirits are not vsiially generatiue, nor 
are Virgines pregnant. 1660 Pepys Diary 14 Dec., We . . 
had very good discourse concerning insects ana their having 
a generative faculty as well as other Creatures. 1809 Med. 
Jrnl. XXI. 519 Complaints of the generative organs. *871-2 
H. Macmillan True Vine iv. *67 By preventing plants 
from reproducing, leaves and wood are produced instead of 
generative products. 1880 GUnther Fishes 158 In the 
Cyclostomes the generative organ is single. 
fig. c x^ooApol, Loll. 55 Wen ]?ei of her office are gederers 
of euerlastyng Hf, how euen jjey are j>us misusing )?is gene- 
ratif strengSxe. 1507 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. 1. § * Not onely 
the Word, but the Sacraments, both hauing generatiue force 
and vertue. 1816 Colebidgf. Siaiesm. Man, (Bohn) 353 This 
state of mind . . is a mere balance or compromise of the two 
powers, not that living and generative interpenetration of 
both which would give being to essential religion. 1883 
Congregationalisi Mar. 190 That word is creative, gene- 
rative, begets a new life which supplants and expels the old. 

2. Having the power or function of generating 
(in senses 2 and 3 of the vb.) ; productive. 

161* Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xx. § 36^ These causes, 
(being in their proper nature most generatiue of sedition, 
and of all sorts of ciuill furies). 1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions 
xxviii. 294 Feare is a Multiplying and Generative Passion, 
ever producing motions of its owne Nature. *686 Goad 
Celest. Bodies 1. ii. 6 What Meats are generative of Wind ? 
*730 tr. Leonardtis* Mirr. Stones 21 We will affirm then 
that the effective or generative cause of stones, is a certain 
mineral virtue. 1799 Med. Jml. I. 495_This agent is known 
to be the generative cause of several diseases of the hones. 
1876 Bancroft Hist. U.S. VI. Index 533 The people .. 
yearn for fuller knowledge of the rules of right, as the 
generative principles of social peace. 

Hence Ge'neratively adv., by way of generation ; 
Cre'nerativeness. 

1643 R. O. Man's Mori. vi. 41 That which is imroortall 
cannot generatively proceed from that which is mortall. 
V7zy Bailey voI. II, Generativeness^ generative or begetting 
(Quality or Faculty. 

Generator (dge'nerifhoi). [a. L. generatory 
masc. agent-n. f. generdre ; see Generate v.} 

1 . One who generates or begets. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. x. 327 Imagination . . 
sometimes assimilates the Idea of the generator into a realty 
in the thing ingendred. *814 Cary Dante,, Par. vm. *41 
Nature, in generation, inust the path Traced by the gene- 
rator still pursue. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. Sen i. x. (1876) 252 
Whilst the eternal generation of circles proceeds, the eternal 
generator abides. 

2. Something which generates or produces ; esp. 
an apparatus for the production of gases, steam, or 
electricity. 

1794 G. Adams Nat. 4* Exp. Philos. I. xii. 493 The French 
writers term it hydrogene, that is, generator of water. *825 
Hamilton Handbk.t Generator in Pneumatics, the high 


pressure boiler of Mr, Perkins’s steam engine is thus named. 
1834 Ronalds & Richardson Chem. TecknoL (ed. 2) I. x6o 
Generators are constructed either to work with or without 
a blast of air. *879 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (ed. 6) 1 1 . xvi. 435 
By it, in short, the electric generator is so far simplified, and 
reduced in cost, as to [etc.]. 1884 Health Exhib. Caial. xogjx 
Hot Wind Generator, for ventilating houses and hospitals, 
and heating same. 1893 Educ. Rev. (U.S.) Nov. 352 
Dynamo, absolutely meaningless as at present found, is 
popularly used in place of generator. 

3. Chem. ‘A term used to denote the elements 
or compounds from which a more complex sub- 
stance is obtained ’ (Cassell). 

h. Mus. The ‘ fundamental tone ® of a series of 
harmonics or of a chord. 

1825 Danneley Encycl. Mus. s.v. Sound. The diatonic 
scale is therefore formed by the products of a sonorous 
body, generator or generating string. 1847 Craig, Genera- 
tor. in Music, the principal sound or sounds by which others 
are produced. 1889 E. Prout Harmony ii. § 33 The divi- 
sion of any string into halves, quarters, eighths, or sixteenths, 
gives the various upper octaves of the ‘ generator or ‘fun- 
damental tone’, that is the note produced by the vibration 
of the whole length of the string. 

Generatrix (dgener^i-triks). [a. L.. genera- 
trix, fern, agent-n. f. generdre : see Generate w.] 

1 1. She that generates or produces ; a female 
parent. (Only fig.) Obs. 

*657 Pinnell tr. Paracelsus* Philos. 11. 32 The element of 
fire is the generatrix of the Stars, Planet.s, and the whole 
Firmament. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 278 Night was 
called the mother, the generatrix of all things._ *813 T. 
Busby Lucretius Comm. 1. iii,l his divine generatrix of every 
being and every blessing. 

2. Math. - Genehant A. b. 

1840 Lardner Geom. 176 A straight edge representing the 
directrix maybe moved over a figure .'epresenting the gene- 
ratrix [etc.]. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (1879) 1 . iy. 108 
Blended to a screw surface with an inclined generatrix. 

3. ‘ A dynamo- electric machine employed to 
generate an electric current’ {Cent. Diet.).. *= Gen- 
erator 2. 

Generic (dgencTik), a. {sb.) [f. L. gener-, stem 
of genus kind q- -ic: ch F. used by Des- 

cartes.] Belonging to a genus or class ; applied 
to a large group or class of objects; general 
(opposed to Specific or Special) ; esp. in generic 
character, name, term. 

^ 1676 Grew Leaves i. vi, § $ This Saline Principle., 

is .. a Generik Name, under which divers Species are com- 
rehended. 1678 Gale Crt. Gentiles HI. 97 He makes it 
^ e only a remote concurse to the act considered in genere, 
in its generic nature, not to the individual particular act. 
1724 Watts Logic i. vi. § 4 Though wine differs from other 
liquids in that it is the juice of a certain fruit, yet this is but 
a general or generic difference, for it does not distinguish 
wine from cyder or perry. 1789 Bentham Princ. Legisl. 
xviii. § 33 The circurnstance of fiaudulency then may serve 
to characterize a particular species, compn.sable under each 
of those generic heads. 1805-X7 R. Jamf.son Char. Min. 
(ed. 3) 2 I’he generic characters are certain properties of 
minerals used as characters, without any reference to their 
differences, as colour, lustre, weight. 1821 J. Q. Adams in 
C. Davies Metr. Syst. in. (1871) 208 The terms ‘weight’ 
and ‘balance’ were thus generic terms, without specific 
meaning. 185X Richardson Geol. viii. 208 The preservation 
of the generic and specific characters of fossil remains varies 
in different strata. 

b. absc /. ; also {nonce-use) as $h. pi. =*» * generic 
questions.’ 

1807 T. Sikes in Southey Life of A. Bell (1844) H- 
I requested you to give me the solution of two generics, 
which . . would suggest to me what sort of matter I should 
want for your satisfaction. *817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 11 . 
xxiii. 263 The ideal consists in the happy balance of the 
generic with the individual. 

Geuerical Cdgene-rikal), a. [f. as prec. 4- -al.] 
Belonging to, or having the character of, a genus ; 
generic, general. 

*432-30^ tr. Higden (Roll^ I. 27 Mappa mundi is de- 
scribede in the firste hoke of this werke, in the maner of a 
diuision genericalle in to a diuision specificalle [L, more 
divisi generis in species]. 1630 Fuller Pisgah 1. vii.^ 17 
We must conceive such of them as are omitted to be im- 
plyed under the genericall name of Canaanites. 1680 Baxter 
Answ, Stilling, xxiii 35 TheGenerical Notion sure is not 
enough for the definition of each species. 1764 Reid 
Inquiry iii, Wks. I. 116/1 A question, how all smells come 
to be considered as one ^enus, and all tastes as another ? 
What is the geiierical distinction. *843 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 
L 270 Holding some rank in the world, besides the generical 
rank of fool. 1865 Lecky Ration. (1878) II. 334 There was 
such an amazing, I might almost say generical, difference 
between those who were Christians and those who were not. 
Hence GeneTicalnesS'. rarc~^. 

1708 A. Collins Answ. Clarke's ^rd Def. 43 The Ques- 
tion . . has no relation to the genericalness of the Objects on 
which we think, but to the genericalness of Thinking itself. 

Generically (dgene-rikali), adv. [f. as prec. 
4 - -LT-.] With reference to genus. 

X631 Baxter Inf. Bapi, 76 If it determine not the kinde 
of good formally, nor virtually, nor contain it generically 
[etc.]. x^5 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth (1723) 27 Gene- 
ricaly allied. 1748 Hartley Observ, Man ii. i. 30 We sup- 
pose other Beings generically the same, and yet numerically 
different. 1783 Blair Rhef (i8ia) I. vii. 144 These two 
kinds of writing are generically and essentially distinct. 
*868 Peard Water-Faiyt. xv. 155 The tench .. belongs 
to the carp family, and is separated from it generically on 
account of the size of the scales with which the body is 
covered [etc.]. *894 H. Drummond Ascent Man 140 Among 
the most ancient Carboniferous plants . . are found certain 
forms generically identical with those now living. 
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Geti©'ricisill.. rare~^'^. [f. Genehio + -ISM.] 

Explained by the writer to mean : * The sptematic 
official adoption of generic as contradistinguished 
from specific phraseology’. 

1840 G. S, Faber Regen., 342 The principle of Genericism 
pervades all the OlFices of the Church of England. 

Generific (dgeneriffik), a, mnce’-wd. [f. L. 
(see Geneeic)> -(i,)eic.] 

*825 GeneralificJ. 

Geaerification (dgeneTifik^-Jon). logic, [f. 
as prec. + -ATiopr.] (See quots. 1837, 1864.) 

X837-8 Sm_W. Hamilton Logic xi. (1866) I. 191 The ah- 
straction which carries up species into gericra, is called, in 
that respect, Generification, or, more loosely, Generalisation. 
1864 Bowen Logic iv, 74 Generification is the process of 
rising, through the successive abstraction of Marks, froni 
lower to higher Concepts. 1874 M ' Cosh .Scoi*. PhUos. li. 
(1875) 383 hi*"- Grote and Mr. John Stuart Mill have tried to 
itimrove Mill’s doctrine of generification. 

Geiaerosity '(dsenerp'sitil. [ad. L. generosi- 
t, gemrds-m Generous,] 

1 . Excellence, goodness of race; nobility of birth 
or lineage. Now* only arcL, 

t43a-Sohr. //4n/*'« (Rolls) 1 . 49 Hit is to be holden that 
Asia is moste m quantite, Europa lesse in quantite, but 
e'*alle in the numerous generositelL, generosiia.ie)c>( i>eple. 
1572 Bossewell Armorie 13 b, Sentences concerning gene- 
rositie, collected out of simdrye Aucthors, and firste ceriayne 
verses, made by G. Chaucer, teaching what is gentleness, 
or who is worthy to bee called gentle. 1579 I.yly Eu/>itnes 
(Arb.l 190 Kobilitie began in thy auncestors, and endeth in 
thee, and the Genero.sitie that they gayned by vertue thou 
hast blotted with vice, 1650 Bulwer Anihropomei, iii. 
(1653) 83 The ingenious Women are marked with certaine 
notes in the Forehead, which is a«T,ounted a kind of gene- 
rosity. t864 Lowell Biglm.0 P, Poet. Wks. (1879' 275 The 
Virginians especially lay claim to this generosity of lineage. 

fb. Of animals; Excellence of breed; the 
spirit a) ising* from this. Ohs. 

*575 Laneham Lett, (1871) i§ The foot men lookt well too 
the hors, and hee of Generositife soon callmd of him self. 
1607 Toi'SEll Four^f, BeaeU (1658) no It weakeneth their 
bodies and duUeth in them all generosity. 

2. t High spirit, courage, nolrilsty of conduct (<?&.) 
Now only in the more restricted sense ; Willing- 
ness to lay aside resentment or forgive injuries; 
magnanimity. 

1623 CocKERAM,< 7 <r«<!'n>.n 7 /, noblenesse of minde, courage. 
1639 B. Harris ParitmPs Iron Age 53 Their generosity is 
remarkable, in regard they grudge not to give praise to the 
vertue even of their enemies, wnen they deserve it. 1699 
Bentlev Piial. 236 His Judgment, like other mens Valour, 
has cammonly* the generosity to favour tlie weaker side. 
t-jiB Lady hi. W. Montagu £.* 7 . to Ctess Bristoi (xBBy) I, 
240 "Tis a degree of generosity to tell the truth. lySS W. 
'rmoMSON Waisods Philip HI (*839) 239 Tne part which 
sound policy required him to act, was consonant to the natural 
generosity of his temper. This magnanimous prince fetc.|. 
1838 Lytton Alice 41 I.«t me throw myself on your gene- 
rosity. 2^3 Sw T. Martin Ld, Lymihursi v. 142 Gene- 
rosity is never a characteristic of political party warfare. 

B. Readiness or liberality in giving ; munificence. 

1677 Wycherley Plain Dealer iv. i, They are of that vain 
number, who had rather shew their false generosity, in giving 
away profusely to wortliless B'latterers, than in paying just 
Debts. KiehtcazCollect, (O.H.S.) ML 337 excellent 
friend, to whose Generosity I owe my Education, 
Johnson Rambler Ho. Si f 9 The giver St receiver differ 
m their opinions of genermiiy. 1833 Alison Europe G849-* 
so) L iii. § 93. 356 Generosity is nearly allied to extrava- 
gance, 

4 . //. Instances of generosity (senses 2 and 3). 

mre* - 

X647 W. Browne tr. GombertnliPs Pokxtmder n. iv, w?? 3 
You love him even after he . , without regarding so many 
generosities which should perswade him, hath done what 
in him lay to deprive you of your life. <*2715 Burnet 
Ouen. Time (1766) I. to6 One that carried the generosi- 
ties of friendship very far. 1833 Lams Elia n, Pro^iuc, 
Mod. Art^ The relish with which his Reading Public had 
received the fooleries of the man, more to their palates than 
the generosities of the master [Don Quixote]. 

t 5 . The Order of Gencrasily'. a Prussian order 
of distinctiou, instituted in 1665, and superseded in 
1740 by the Order for Merit. Obs, 

2707 Land, Gaz. No, 4359'* His Majesty hath }>een 
pleas’d to give him the Cross of the Order oH 5 enerosity. 

Generous (d^e-n^rasb a. [ad. ¥, j^nirettx^ 
ad. h. generos-us, t geiter-, genus stock, race; cf. 
Sp., It. generoso. The senses appear already de- 
veloped in Kr. and for the most part in I.atin.] 

1 . Of noble lineage : high-born. Also (d^soL «= 
nobles (quot. 16 lo). Now only arck. 

*588 Shahs. L. L, £, v, I 96 Most generous sir. *603 
Knolles Hist, Turks (1621) 1300 Many .knights .. of 
generous extraction, x6io Guilum Heraldry in. vii 
1 16 l‘he Ancient Generous made choice rather of such 
Herbes as grew in the Fields, a 1683 Sidney Disc. Gort 
III. xxvii. 11704) 345 Iliis has in several ages cost the 
Nation a vast proportion of generous blood. 2850 Neale 
Med. Hymns 178 In a generous womb once dwelling. 2875 
Kingsley^ £«/. deiip, in Amer. i. 3 That genial reverence 
for antiquity which I hold to l>e the sign of a truly generous 
-^hat is in the right seme of the grand old word — 9. truly 
high-bred nature. 

t b. Of animals : Of good breed or stock. Obs. 

S ToMRtx Fonrf, Beasts 1x658) X09 The generous 
es have xs. [speansj, other but 10. 1642 Hindr % 
Bruen vii, 26, I have seene a Gentleman, .very carefull to 
have his horse of a generous race, a tBBo BurtESt Rem, 
(T759I f. 71 F.agles try their Young against his Ra>'S, To 
prove, if they’re of generous Breed, or base. 2697 Dryden 


Virg. Georg, in. 1x9 The Colt that for a Stallion is design’d, 
By sure Presages shows his generous Kind, 1781 Giubon 
Deed P', IL 57 The plains, .bred a generous race of 
horses, renowned above all others in the antient world, for 
their majestic shape, and incomparable swiftness. 

c. transf. 

1749 / Vxwr /Vn.v. Plumbers ii Of those which I call the 
generous or the noble Feet, some are more excellent than 
others. 

2 . Of actions, character, etc. : Appropriate or 
natural to one of noble birth or si»irit ; hence, 
t gallant, courageous {obs .') ; magnanimous, free 
from meanness or prejudice. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. V. ii. 632 This is not generous, not 
gentle, not humble, 2656 B. Harris Parivals Iron Age 
1. iii. 37 [He] made a generou.s resi.stance, and won a glorious 
victory. 2697 Potter Antiq, Greece in. L (1715) 1 The 
rapine of these [Flocks and Herds] was look’d on as a gene- 
rous and heroical exploit. 2725 De Foe Fay, romid IVorld 
(184a) 121 'I'he gratitude they expressed ^was a token of 
generous principles. 1823 Scott Fever it xii, This generous 
disposition to defy control. 2845 M, Pattison Ess. (1889) 
1 . xp The spirit of timid reserve still kept the bishops silent, 
and this generous appeal met no response. 1880 M‘*Cahthy 
Otvn 'Times IV. Ixii. 398 It was an error indeed, but it was 
at least a generous error. 

b. Of persons : f High-spirited, gallant, cou- 
rageous {obs .) ; magnanimous, noble-minded, 

1623 CocKERAM, Generous, vahant, noble. 1640 tr. Fer^ 
derisRom. Rom. ni.8 This generous Warrior, that was not 
capable of fear in the greatest .. dangers. 2656 B. Harris 
ParivaPs Iron Agetyo This generou.s Prince, being brought 
up in arms. ^2704 T. Brown Dk. Ormond’s AV<.<7XA Wks. 
2730 !. 50 Neglected horses range along the plain, I’heir 
chariots broke, and generous riders shun I 1781 Gibbon 
Deed P'. III. 261 The usurper. .was tempted to place 
some confidence in so generous a conqueror, 2794_GonwiN 
Cad Williams g! 7‘he most generous Italian com,eive.s that 
there are certain persons whom it would be contamination 
for him to call into the open field, 1876 Mozlky Univ. Serui. 
ix. 1877)105 He who is generous to an equal is generous at 
the risk of his own loss or fall by comparison. 

t C, Of animals ; Spirited. Ohs. rare 
a 1661 Fuli.er Worthies (1890) III. 304 A generous crea- 
ture a horse is, sensible in some sort of honour, made most 
handsome by pride. 2662 Lovell Hist, Anim, Min, 
Introd., Amongst the aforesaid living creatures, some are 
Solar, sc, those that are generous and lively, as the bull, 
goat, horse, lion. 

3 . Free in giving, liberal, munificent. 

1696 tr. Du Mont's Voy. Levant Since the I.ad 5 es here 
are no less Generous than Charming there are many In- 
trigues form'd. 1704 Rowe Ulyss. Ded., The Restoring and 
Preserving any Part of Learning is so Generous an Action 
in it self, that it naturally falls into your Lordship’s Pro- 
vince. 2768 Sterne Sent. Journ. (1778) IL 51 (Versailles) 
The king, he said, was the moat generous of princes, but his 

f enerosity could neither relieve or reward every one. 2878 
L. W. Dale Led. Preach, viii. 248 A man may be generous 
with his money and ungenerous in his spirit. 2882 Sat. Ketf. 
No. 1383. S33 He was himself generous as a giver, parting, 
indeed, with that which did not altogether belong to him- 
self, 2896 Scott. Notes Queries a. 22 These generous 
donations were afterwards supplemented. 

b. transf. Of land : Rich, fertile. (Cf. F. sol 
ginireux.) 

1853 Merivale Rom, Rep. (1867) 3 Miles and miles of 
generous soil were abandoned to the hoar and the buffalo, 
2860 Motley Neth^d 1x868) I, 1 . 7 A generous southern 
territory, flowing with wine and oil. 

4 . Furnished liberally or without stint ; hence, 
abundant, ample, copious. 

1625 J. Steph}*;ns Satyr. Ess* t x Clearkewi and other knaves 
(Who with their gennerous ruffs the Court out-braves) Will 
take a pention, or a quarter-fee To make their friend from 
information free 1790 J. B, Moreton W, Ind, 25 Yet 

they are fond to see strorm liquors given in generous TOr- 
tious to the saiIor.s. 1855 Thackeray Netocomes L 348 How 
great and liberal the houses are with generous casements 
and courts. x886 O. W. Holmes MofV. Ant ip. Introd. 2x 
His ample coat.. with its broad flaps and many buttoms and 
generous cuffs. 

b. Of diet (with mixture of sense 51 ; Ample in 
quantity and rich in quality, strengthening. Also, 
with somewhat similar notion, of colour : Rich. full. 

*833 Paris in Cycd Tract. 3 fed. L j<^8/« Young children 
and growing youths generally thrive upon a genwius diet 
of animal food. X844 Kinclake iii (1878)43 The 

glow of generous colour. 

5 . Of iiquor, esp. wine: Rich and fall of strength ; 
invigorating ; f also absol. as sk 

This use is originally due to h. tnunm gwnerosum Horace) 
wine of a gi >od class or stock. I n Eng. (as in Fr.) it has asso- 
ciations derived from senses 2 and 3. 

2630 i?. fohnsods Kingd. f Commw. 385 TItc Neccar, 
whrjse banfcea are inrichw with the most generous Whies, 
a 2662 Fuller Worthies (J840) III. 486 It [Metheglin] is 
a most generous liquor. 26917 Dryoen Firy, Past* v. 109 
Two goblets will I crown with sparkling Wine, The 
gen'rous Vintage of the Chkn Vine. 2740 E* Baynaro 
Health (ttd. 6) I t Not that in general I condemn A Glass 
of GenVous now and then? When you are faint, your 
Spirits low. 275s Amiory Mem. (1769) 1 1 . 98 He . , perhaps 
hM a bottle of generous in his stomach. 2768 Ikwwbll 
Corsica iii. (ed. 3« 187 IDxe juice of the Corsican grapes is »o 
generous, that, .it will always pltmNe by its natural flavour. 
iSafl Disraeli Fkf. Grey ix.xvi. Drawing out, by the assis- 
tance of generous wine, thor most kindly sentiment, and 
most engaging feelings. 2859 Jei'Hson xiii. «»3 

Whose carliad nulrixnent was the generous wine of l^am. 
f6. Of ifittcdies: Vigorous, strong, powerful. 
(Cf, Hjehoio 4,) Also of a disease. Obs, 

266s Boyle Cfccm, Iv. (2S45) 209 The Doctor thought 

himself this Day obBg’d a quite contrary, and yet a more 
generous Remedy ; and onJo'M, that, ixnueAd of giving me 


Drink, they should take away Blood. 1674 R. Godfrey fnj\ 
6" Ab. Physic 134 A. .Doctor, .being asked, - why he would 
not give such a Patient more generous remedies, seeing he 
grew so much worse under the use of common languid ones 
[etc.]. 1677 Lady Chaworth ip lyik Rep. Hist, hfSR. 

Comm. App. v. 37 My Lord is still ill of the gout and the 
Duke of Buckingham hath had a generous fitt of itt. 

Generously (dge-nerssli), adv. [f, prec. + 

-LY^.] 

f 1 . Highly in respect of birth. Obs* 

2608 Hkywood Lucnxe B, Tis pittie one so generously 
deriu'd Should be depriu’d : his best induements thus. 

2 . Nobly; t gallantly, bravely unselfishly, 
magnanimously. 

2592 Percivali. Sp. Diet., Generosamenie, generously,' 
gentleman-like, generosi, 2640 tr. Verdere’s Rom. Rom. 
It. I2I Rozalmond had generously slain two Giants. 1665 
Boyle Occas. (1845) 60 A Good Man, generously con- 
tending with ill Fortune. 2693 E, Walker Epictetus Mor, 
xxvii, Generously brave, Thou all their little Alalice may’st 
defy. 17S4 Richardson 111. xiv, lox My dear 

Emily sat generously uneasj”, I saw, for the trouble she had 
been the cause of giving. 2774 Pennant Tour ScotL in 
X772, 249 A companion of the Saint generously offered 
himself. 2855 Prescott //, 1. iii. iv. 357 Granville 
now generously interceded in behalf of his ancient foe. 
b Of a horse : Bravely, gallantly. 

1888 Times 26 June 11/6 The jockey Warne, who rode 
Success xit Derby . . stated that he made a good start . . Success 
ran, he said, generously. 

3 . Liberally ; in an open-handed fashion. 

2634-5 Bhkreton Trm>, (Chetham Soc.) 82 Here we 

rested the Lord’s-day, and were very generously and nobly 
entertained. 1725 1 >E Foe Eng. 'Tradesman \xyyi) 1 . vii. 
77 If his creditors will do anything generously for him, to 
enable liim to go on again, well atitl good. 2766 Goldsm. 
Fic.fF. X, My wife always generously let them have 
a guinea each, to keep in their pockets. x88a SiR R. 1 ‘em- 
I'LE Men /•>. my Time India iii. 44 Though simple in 
his tastes and habits, he w'as generously hospitable. 

4 . With reference to diet (see GENiatous 4 b). 
2833 F. Twkedie in Cycd Tract Med. IL210/1 If he [the 

patient] have been accustomed to live generously .. the 
allowance of wine must be greater. 

Geiierousness (dgemerosnes), Nowra/v. [f. 
as prec, + -kbsh.] 

1 . Nobility of character, high spirit, magnanimity. 
1612 Hkywood Go/d. Age tv* H 4 a, Much haue I heard of 
his renowne in armes, Hi.s generousuesse, his veitues. 2^5 
IVheiher Pari, ty dissohxd by Death Hcess Orange 58 
What will Posterity .say of us, if. .we have not the Fortitude 
and Generousness, through^ the refusing to pay 'Paxes, to 
force the Case of this Parliaments being dissolved, 1872 
Smiles Charac. iv. (1876) 164 'i'he width, and depth, and 
generousness of their nature. 

1 2 . Fertility, richness (of soil). Obs, 

2^5 Motteux St. Olony M&rmco 38 The generousness 
of its Soil, that yields its Fruits almost without help. 

Genesial (d^enf-sial), a, [f. Geki8I-s + -al.]' 
Pertaining to generation. Cenesiai cycle ; * a period 
of ovarian, of uterine, and of mammary activity, 
into a series of which the reproductive life of the 
human female is divided^ {Syd, Soc. Lex, 1885). 
288* in OoiLviE ; and in later Diets. 

Genesiolo^ d^tml-siflod^iX [f. as prec. 
+ - : 0)1.00 Y.] The science of generation. 

i88» in Ogh.vie ; and in later Diets, 

Genesis (<l7e*nesis). [a. L. genesisy a. Gr, 
jireerts origin, creation, generation, f. *y€y*- root of 
'yiyvdj0at to come into being, be born.] 

1 . The first in order of the books of the Old 
Testament, containing the account of the creation 
of the world. 

_ q’he name was given by the Or, translators, and retained 
in the Vulgate ; in quot, 1225 Genesi is the Latin ablative. 

e 2000 Ml ERIC On O. 4* N, 'Test. (Or.) 3 18 Fif bee he 
awrat mid wundorlicum dihte. iseo forme ys Genesis, 
a 1231$ A ncr. A*. 54 A meiden also bet was, Jaoobes doubter, 
hit telleS ine Genesi, eode vt uor to biholden uncufte 
wummen. c it^Gem. ^ E.r. 2522 De l)oc i.s hoten gene.sis, 
2363 Langl. P, Pd A. vh. 219 Go to Genesis the leaunt, 
engendrure of vs alle. 2533 Gau Richi I 'ay 33 It is writine 
in the first chaiptur of Geuesi.s (etc.!. 1649 I^oufrts CIa7>is 
BIbl 6 Genesis^ i.e. Ceueration, so called by the Greek; 
partly because it sets forth the C^eneraiions of the heavens 
and of the earth, in their first creation ; partly becau.se it 
describe.s the Genealogie of the Patriarchs. x68a Dryden 
Pfedad Fpist. to Whigs, He has damned me in your cause 
from Genesis to the Revelations. 28®$ Huxley Cold Ess, 
<1893) IV. 157 'rho.se modern repre.sKiuaLive.s of Sisyphus, 
the reconcilers of Genesis with science. 
allusiveiy (see 4k 16x4 ' 1 '. Adams WAx. 1 . 227 Every 
man that hath his (];ene.ds mu.st have his E-\’odus, and they 
that are born must die. 

t 2 , JsHvl Nativity, horoscope. Obs 
02375 Sc, Leg. Saints, Clement 434 Inpossible' thing is, 
hat oent be done but gene.sis [L. extra genes in]. 1624 B. 
Jonsqn P'oritmaie Isles A 4 a, Hautng obseru’d your Genesis, 
He^ would not 265* Gaulb Magastmn, 347 Ves- 

E ' m being^ admonished, by the mathematicians, to take 
of Metius I’omprwianus, because he had an impcriall 
genesis C«tc, ] [L gemsim imj^atoriam Suet Fesp. 14], 
f 3 . » SyiNTHKSiS orig. with reference to geome- 
try, opposeii to analysis ; see Aristotle £lh. JVic, 
lit. iii). Cf. quot, 1654 s.v. Genetical. Obs. 

jptm BautstKY Lud. Lit, i<;j 8 Hereby scbollars may baue 
daily much sure practice both of Analysis and Genesis; 
that is, rcsoluing xmd making I.atine ; which as w^s noted, 
all the h.amed doiij acknowledge to hee almost all in all, in 
getting all learning. 2674 jKAKErir«V/L '1606) 358 Thus 
much may suffice for the Genesis, Now for the Analysis. ; 

4 . Origin, mode of formation or production (very 
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freq. in mod. usage, esp. with reference to the origin 
of the universe and its parts, or of natural and 
mental phenomena). 

1604 R. Cawdrev I'aHe Aiph. (1613), Genesis, beginning. 
1675 R. Burthogge Cama Dei 380 A Custom bottomed 
upon the Great Originist, and that account he gives us of 
the Genesis and Rise of things. 1678 Cudwohth IntelL 
Sysi. L iv. § 14. 238 All which gene.sis or generation of 
gods is really nothing but a poetical description of the cos- 
mogonia. a 1734 North Exam, i. ii. § n (1740) 36 It 
seems the Author himself was in the Dark as to the Genesis 
of this Speech. 1817 Coleridge Biog, Lit, 138, 1 shall now 
proceed to the nature and genesis of the imagination. 3;83X 
Carlyle Sart, Res. (1858) 4p I'o the Genesis of our Clotlves- 
Philosopher, then, be this First Chapter consecrated. 1838-9 
Hallam Hist. Lit. III. viii. in. § 17. 404 Harriott arrived 
at a complete theory of the genesis of equations. 1864 
Bowen Logic v. 119 It explains only the genesis, not the 
nature, of the Categories. 1885 C1.ODD Myths Dr, 1. i. 
5 The theory of evolution must embrace the genesis and 
development of mind. 

t lb. Generation. Ohs. 

1706 W, Jones Syn. Palmar. Matkeseos 224 The Genesis 
of Solids^ may be exhibited in various ways. 1721 Bailey, 
Genesis [in Geometry] is the Forming of any Figure, plain, 
or solid. 1726 tr. Gregory’s Astron. 1 . 205 An Account of 
the Genesis, Nature and Uses of the Celestial Equinoctial. 
Hence Gene'sic tr., pertaining to genesis or origin 
(cf. F. ginisiqu6 ) ; 0 en.e*siac, Genesi acal, Ge- 
nesi'tic adjs,, belonging to the Book of Genesis 
(cf. F. ginisiaque). 

1849-52 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV.^ T236/1 Of the progress of 
the genesic phenomena, there is as yet but little clearly 
known. ^ 1856 R. F. Burton El-Medinah III. 335 The 
Genesitic account of the Great Patriarch has suggested to 
learned men the idea of two Abrahams. 1877 Dawson 
Orig, World ii. 56 Before^ the * waters ’ (and here is the pe- 
culiar error of the genesiacal bard) some of the ancients 
claimed the pre-existence of light [etc.]. 1892 E. C. Stei> 
MAN in Century Mag, XLIV. 669 We then comprehend the 
full purport of the Genesitic record — ‘ye shall be as gods’. 
1895 Month Nov. 372 She [the Church] has so far acqui- 
esced in the lar^^er interpretations of Genesiacal cosmogony 
that now the six-day theory would be very unsafe. 1896 
Tablet 27 J ujie 1014 The Genesiac days of creation. 
-ge’UesiSy repr. Gr. (see Genesis) in 

various qiiasi-Gr. compounds used in modern 
science, denoting inodes of generation, as abio- 
genesis, biogenesis, parthenogenesis, etc. 

Genet ^ (d^emet). Forms: 5 jonet, genete, 6 
jennet, jenette, 7 ginnet, jenit, 6 , 9 genette, 
7 - gennet, 8 ~ genet, [a. OF, gen{n\te, •ette, 
jen{n)eiU (F, genette) - Sp. and Pg. gineta, med.L« 
geneta (mod.L. genettd), a. Arab. jamaUi\ 
1, A kind of civet-cat, a native of southern 
Europe, western Asia, and Africa. The common 
species (Genet ta vulgaris or Viverra Genetta) is 
found in the south of France. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 79 Tho cam forth many a 
beest anon, as the squyrel, the musehout, the fychews. .the 
genete. 1572 in Whitaker Hist. Craven (1812) 325 A black 
velvet gown . . furred with squyrels, and faced with jenet’s 
furr. 1619 Middleton Love ^ Antig. Wks. (Bullen) Vil. 
331 Those beasts bearing fur. .The ounce, row.sgray, ginnet, 
etc. 1653 A. Ross Ilai/ore^eta (1658) 343 <^nnets, which are 
beasts like Spanish Cats in bigness, with long and slender 
snowts, their furres. . do smell like those of Civit Cat.s, 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Afij?/. (1862) I, xiv. 234 The Dog Kind . . the 
jpog, the Wolf ,, the Genet. 1859 'Vt.-mcmrc Ceylon II, ix. 
vi. 523 The palmyra becomes the resort of the palm-cat and 
the glossy and graceful genet. 

t2. //. The skins of the animal employed as 
fur for garments. Obs, 

1418 E, E, Wills (1882) 36 Also a gowne of gray ru.sset 
furred wit lonetis and wylde Catis. 1538 Fitzherb. Just. 
Peas 12 X b, The lorde Chaunceller. .may weare. ,any maner 
furres, except blacke genettes. 1551 Edw. VI in Strype 
Eccl. Mem, (1721) II. 11, ix. 319 No man .. under an earl, 
not to wear sables, or black jennets, or cloth of silver. 1688 
R. Holme Armoury in. stio/z Sables, Jenits, Minks, and 
Filches [sic] are reckoned by the I'imber, which is 4 Skins. 

E. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit, in. ii. 385 Of Furrs, 
Filches [i!xc], Grayes, Jennets, [etc.] 40 Skins is a Timber. 

b. The fur obtained from the genet; also an 
imitation of this, usually made from cat’s fur. 

1882 in Ogilvie. 1890 Daily News 27 Dec. 2/2 The 
cheapest fur for lining coats is gennet, black m colour and 
low in price. 1891 Ibid. 24 Oct. tfx Lined with a less ex- 
pensive fur, such as genet, musquash or squirreL 
3. attrib., as genet-cat, -skin. 

1607 Topsell Pour-/. Beasts (1658) 179 Of the Gennet- 
cat, called Genetha. 1677 Charleton Exerdt. de Diff, 
Anim, (ed. 2) 20 Genetta .. the Genet, aut Genet-Cat. 
1812-15 Anne Plumtre tr. Lichtenstei/s^ S. A/r. II. 15 
The hyenas . . eat up the carrion and diminish very much 
the thieving, mischievous apes, and the crafty genet-cats. 
1890 Daily News 25 Jan. 7/2, 244 sable skins, nine genet 
skins, and a skunk skin. 

Genet ^ (d^e-net). Also 8 germit. pPerh. an 
abbreviation of Jenniting ; cf. GBNET-MOIL.J A 
kind of apple. 

3:706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Gennii, or Genniiing, a kind 
of Apple which is ripe before any others. 189S Funk s Statid. 
Did., /enneting. .2. [U.S.] A winter apple, Rawle’s Genet, 

Genet, obs. form of Jennet. 

+ Geiie*th.liac, and sb. Obs. Also 6 gene- 
thliak, 7 -aque, -ake, 7""^ BSik.. [Ultimately 
ad, Gr. yeveOKioKbs belonging to one’s birth or 
birthday (^yeveSKios, f. jiviOb-ij birth, breed, 
race, f. *y€v- to bear, bring forth), whence late 


\j. genethliac-us, 'F.gMthliaquei ftom these the 
English forms are more immediately derived.] 

A. adj. Relating to the casting of nativities. 
Also, relating to a birthday, 

1614 Selden Titles Hon. 67 Euery King hath a singular 
starre for the Ruler of his Royall life, common persons 
hauing only the mixtures of seuerall influences, according 
to their Genethliaque figures. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., 
Hen. P, xviii, When these Genethliake Rages are made out 
The Sober Obiects of a well-taught Mind. 1686 Goad 
Celest. Bodies i. xv. 98 Will not this let in all the Vanities of 
the Genethliaque pretension? a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais 
in. xxxviii. 320 Geuethliack and Horoscopal fool, ^ fjz’jst 
Chambers Cycl., Genethliacitm, Genethliac poem, is a com- 
position in verse, on the birth of some prince or other 
illustrious person . . There are also genethliac speeches or 
orations ; made to celebrate a persons birth-day. 

B. sb. 

1. One who calculates nativities (so L. geneth- 
liacus, Gr. 7€i/e0Amtfds). 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xi. xxiii. 214 margin. The 
follie of our genethliaks, or nativiti-casters, 1625 Hart 
Anat. Ur, n, ix. 1x7, I adhere to none of your iuggling 
Genethliacks. 1664 Butler Httd, 11. iii. 689 Strange turns 
in the World’s affairs. Foreseen b' Astrologers, Southsayers, 
Chaldeans, Learn’d Genethliacks. 1840-4 W. H. Mill Obs. 
Gospel iii. § i (1861) 307 The subject-matter alike of the true 
science of astronomers and the false lore of genethliacs. 

2. pi. = Genethlialogy gen € thliace =>^ Qit . 
*y€V69\iaKTj) ; also, horoscopes, nativities. 

A 16x9 Fotherby A theom. ii. vil. § 3 (1622' 263 A kind of 
Desdnie bestowed vpon those Cities, in their genethliacks, 
and natiuities, by the aspects and positure of the Stars. 
1706 Phillips fed. Kersey), Genethliacks, treatises about 
Fortune-telling, or casting nativities. 1755 Johnson, 
Genethliacks, the science of calculating nativities, or pre- 
dicting die future events of life from the stars predominant 
at the birth. Hence in later Diets. 

3. A birthday ode. ( - Genethliacon.) 

1687 WiNSTANLEY Lives Eng. Poets 60 He [Leland] wrote, 
among many other volumes, several books of epigrams, his 
Cignea Cantio, a Genethliac of Prince Edward. 

Hence f Grenetliliacism, the casting of nativities. 
1652 Gaule Magastrom. 60 Nothing is left of its own, or 
peculiar to it self [astrolo^ie], but a bare goeticall genetk- 
uacisin. .or casting of Nativities. 

Geuethliacal (dgenejbi-akal), a. [f. as prec. 

+ -AL.] -* (Jenethliac <z. 

^ 16x3 PuBCHAS Pilgrimage 1. xiL. 54 This . . Judicial, Con- 
jectural, Genethliacal Astrology . . God and man have con- 
demned. 1640 Howell Dodonds Grove tgt Slighting the 
art of those foolish Astrologers, and Genethliacall Ephe- 
merists, that use to pry into the horoscope of Nativities. 
1764 Char, in Ann. Rep^. 30/2 He set himself about erecting 
the following genethliacal type in order to a presage of 
Thomas’s future fortune. 1835 Southey Doctor HI. xcv. 208 
An astral alphabet for genethliacal purposes was published 
near the close of the fifteenth century, at Cracow. 1838 
J, P. Kennedy Rob cf Bowl xvi. (i860) 187 This wonderful 
medicament is a great remedy ., for all diseases, whether 
proceeding from terrestrial or genethliacal influences. 
Hence G«iietlJli*acaIly adv. 

_ 1652 Gaule Magastrom, 49 How shall it, then, he be- 
lieved that a mans religion or religious qualities may be 
genethliacally prognosticated from the starres and their in- 
fluential! constellations ? 1816 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan, Idol. 

I I . 285 The whole human race may be resolved genethliacally 
into the triad. i8ai Scorr Keniliv. xi. He was. .an adept, 
who read the stars, and expounded the fortunes of mankind, 
genethliacally, as he called it, or otherwise. 

II Geuethliacoxi (d^eneplGi'akfm). [L. ge- 
net hliac on = Gr. yev€B\ioJcbvl\ A birthday ode. 

1589^ Puttenham Eng. Poesie 1. xxiii. (Arb.) 61 Others for 
magnificence at the natiuities of Princes children, or by 
custome vsed yearely vpon the same dayes,are called songs 
natall or Gmetkliaca,. 1675 J. Smith Chr. Relig. App. i. 
ii, § I. 5 That [Quire] which before his birth sang his 
Genethliacon. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace iv. Wk.s. IX. 74 
I’his year’s Constitution, which was formed and its geneth- 
liacon sung by the noble Author, while it was yet in em- 
bryo. 1888 Ediit. Rev. CLXVII. 478 The eclogue., is 
a genethliacon, or birthday ode. 

GenetMialogy (d^enejlise-lod^p. Also ge- 
nethliology. [ad. Gt. y^v^Okiakoyia (L. genetk- 
liologia), abstract sb. related to y^veOKidKoyeiv to 
cast nativities ; see Genethliac and -logy.] The 
science of casting nativities. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Genethlialogy/e\\ms or casting of 
Nativities. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. i, iii. § 2 The 
Chaldeans did so hold to Astronomy still, that they wholly 
rejected Genethlialogy. 1850 Leitgh tr. C. O. Midler's A nc. 
Art § 186 (ed. 2) x68 The Chaldsean Genethliology. ^ 1862 
Lewis Astron. Anc. v. 13 Herodotus makes no allusion to 
any connexion with the stars in the Egyptian genethlialogy 
of his time. 

HenceG*eiietlllialo’gic, G«iietlilialo*gical adjs., 
pertaining to genethlialogy. 

i860 Sat. Rev. X. 363/2 The third is a comparatively 
modem genethlialogic work. 1865 Rawlinson Anc. Mon. 

III. V. 425 The Chaldee astrology was primarily and mainly, 
genethlialogical. 

Genethliaque, var. Genethliac sb. and a . 
t G'exiethliatic. Obs. rare‘-\ [f.OT.ytvkeXia 
neut. pi. of y^vkBXios ; see Genethliac and -atic.] 
One who casts nativities (-Genethliac sb. i). 

1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Pam. Ep. Wks. (1711) 147 The 
genethliaticks have other observations than the star.s ; they 
conjecture by the disposition, temper . . of the person [etc.]. 

Geuethlic (dg^e-Jdik), a. rare-\ [f. Gr. ye- 
vkBXr) birth. + *ioj d. Gr. yeviBKioi Beoi.J (See 
qnot.) 


CJEITBTOB. 


1846 Ellis Elgin Marb. T.^244 The genethKc divinities, 
or those which preside over birth. 

Genethliology, var. Genethlialogy; 
Genetic (d^^enetik), a. [f. Genesis, on the 
analogy of pairs of woi'ds like antithesis, antithetic. ] 
1. Pertaining to, or having refereiice to, origin. 
1831 Carlyle Early Germ, Lit. in Mi$c. Ess. (1888) Ifl 
168 Our theories and genetic Histories of Poetry should 
henceforth cease, i860 Marsh Eng. Lang. 281 In a histo- 
rical sketch of the genetic development of the Jiarts o! 
speech, we should naturally begin with the Interjection 
1870 Max Muller ScL Relig. (1873) 143 The only scientific 
and truly genetic classification of religions. 1878 Fostei 
Phys. in. V. § 3, 481 Regarded in a genetic aspect, tht 
spinal cord is a series of cemented segments. 

b. Biol. Genetic affijiity, connexion, relation' 
(ship) : one that is the result of a common origin. '' 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iv. (1873) xoi If thishad occurred, 
we should meet with the same form, independently of 
genetic connection, recurring in widely separated geological 
formations. 1880 Gunther Fishes 373 There is no direct 
genetic relation between those fishes. 

c. Logic. Genetic dejinition : one which defines 
a thing by describing the manner of its formation. 

1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xxiv. (1866) II. 13 In 
Genetic Definitions the defin^ subject k considered as in 
the progress to be, as becoming; the notion, therefore, has 
to be made, and is the result of the definition, which is con- 
sequently synthetic. 1884 tr. Loize’s Logic i6j ‘ Let a 
straight line revolve in one plane about one of its extremi- 
ties, and combine the successive positions of the other 
extremity ’ : — that is a genetic definition of a circle. 

d. Bot. Genetic spiral (see quot.). 

187s Bennett & Dyer Sachf Bat. 169 A line is imagined 
proceeding . . in such a direction that, traversing the axis - . 
it includes the points of insertion of all the successive lateral 
members^ according to their age ; the horizontal projection of 
this line is called the Genetic Spiral ; in reality it is a helix 
running round the stem more or less regularly. 

% 2. Sometimes misused for : Generative, pro- 
ductive (=«Gr. yevvTjTiKbs), 

1838 Blackw. Mag. XLIV. 242 It points to a genetic or 
creative power. 1865 Lowell Thoreau Pr, Wks. i8go 1 . 366 
Above all, there is the standard of genetic power, the test 
of the masculine as distinpyished from the receptive minds. 
1884 Expositor Dec. 464 This view of faith ..assigns to it 
a genetic energy adequate to the production of the rich and 
manifold results of the Christian life. 

3. quasi- (//.J Tbe principles or laws of 
origination. 

1872 F. Hall Recent Exempt. False Pkilol. lox Nor are 
his norions of verbal genetics at all less superficial than his 
acquaintance with practical precedents. 

-*^eB,e’tic (see prec.), suffix forming adjectives, 
which correspond to sbs. in -genesis -geny, as 
hiogenetic, cosmogenetic, phylogenetic, physiogenetU. 
All of these are of recent formation, and only in 
use as scientific terms. See -geny. 

GeneticaX (d^ene’tikal) , a. [f. Genetic + -al.] 
« Genetic a. f Also, in early use =* Synthetic 
( cf. Genesis 3). 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia Pref. A viij b, I love books that 
make use of Sciences, not compile them into their Geneticall, 
or Analytical! Parcels 1831 Carlyle .SztrA Res, 1. xi. (1858) 
43 A complete picture and Genetical History of the Man and 
fus spiritual Endeavour lies before you. 1841 Emerson 
Misc, Papers, Landor Wks. (Bohn) HI. 311 These are not 
plants and animals, but the genetical atoms of which both 
are composed. 1875 Whitney Life Lang.^ xiii. 277 That 
classification aimed at being a strictly genetical one. 

Genetically (dgene-tikali), adv. [f. prec. -f 
-LY 2 .] With respect to genesis or origin. 

1837-8 SxrW. Hamilton Logic xxiv. (x866) II. 13 Only 
those notions can be genetically defined, which rdate to 
quantities represented in time and space. 1856 Emerson 
Eng. Trents, Race Wks. (Bohn) 11 , 23 (pertain tribes., 
coming from one place, and genetically identical. 1869 
J. D. Baldwin Preh. Nations lii. (1877) 91 Genetically re- 
lated dialects and forms of speech constitute one family 
group. 1883 A. Roberts O. T. Revision xii. 269 Our 
Authorised v wsion is genetically connected with mX the 
previous English, versions. 


Geiietive, obs. form of Genitive. 
t Genet-moil. Obs. Also 7 eeTi(n)et;-iBoyle, 
ginet-moil. [f- Genet 2 ; the second element 
may he moyle Mule, suggested by the coincidence 
in sound with Jennet.] A variety of apple. 

1657 Austen Fruit Trees i. 77 Gennet-moyle is accompted 
better then either for Cider, a x68o Butler Rem. (1759) I. 8 
Another of as great Renown, And solid ludgment in the 
Moon ; That understood her various Soils, And which 
produc’d best Genet-moyies. 1727 Bradley Fam. Did. s.v. 
Dwarf-irees, Such Trees as are apt to put forth Roots . . 
the Kentish Codling, Genet-moil [etc.]. 
tGemetor, genmtair. Obs. Forms; 4 
genatour, 6 geneto(xi)r, -ture, gennitair, gen- 
netter. [OF. geneteur and genetaire, f. genet 
Jennet.] A soldier who rides a jennet. 

?^xx4oo Morte Arth, 2897 Than the genatours of CJenne 
enjoynes att ones. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccxxxvi. 336, 
I haue thre thousande barded horses, .and 1 haue also seuen 
M. genetours. 1525 Ibid. II. Ii, 179 When Syr John Ferrant 
saw the geneture, he sayd to a squyer of his, galop forth thy 

f enet, and assaye to speke with yonder geneture. 1579 
'enton Guicciard. (i6x8) 257 And Ferdinand with three 
hundred Lance.s, two thousand Gennitairs, and sixe thou.sand 
footmen. 1592 Wyrlev Armorie 77 Seuen thousand I haue 
armed head and feet Ofgenetors full twentie thousand more. 
1600 E. Blount tr. Conesiaggio 213 In the fimt ranke whereof 
marched their Harquebusiers on horsebacke, in the second 
their gennetters, in the thirde their light horsemen. 
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.G-EHETBIX 

'■'GeaetriXj genitrixCd^e'nitriks). l^^owrare. 
AJso6^<f. genewice, 7g©mtr8ss©. [a. L,, gemtrix, 
genitrix female parent (cf. Guhitoe), f.^<??*-stem of 
gigh^e to beget, give birth. The form genitrice 
is adopted from OF., while gmUrme is a new 
formation from Gbnitoe.] A female parent, a 
mother.^^ Also applied to one’s native country. 
‘ i5oo-*20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxv. 63 Victryce of wyce, hie 
genetrice Of Thesu, lord sotierayne. A. Scott Foehns 
(S.T.S.) i. 5 Welcum, ourejem and joyfull genetryce 1 1610 
Holland Camdei^s Brit, n. 46 But praises all of tins jmy 
genitresse That shee deserv’s, no wit nor art is able to ex- 
presse, 1678 Gudworth Intell, Sysi, i. iv. § 19. 366 Om- 
nipotent Jupiter the progenitor and genitrix, the both 
father and mother, of those gods. 1878 B. Taylor Deuka» 
lion I, y. 44 Who else than she the genetrix of light, The 
mother of the morning? x89» Sir F. Cook in Mod. Rev. I. 
140 The typical mother can neither be a slave nor a genetrix 
of slaves. 

Gl-eiietta, geiLett(e, ohs. forms of Jsnnst. 
12 'eaieira^ (d^ihrva). Also 8 gemeve, -er. ^ [ad. 
Du. gen&ver^ jmever (the ending being assimilated 
to that of next), ad. OF. gemevre (F. geniivre) 
juniper.] A spirit distilled from 
grain, and flavoured with the juice of juniper 
berries; it is made in Holland, and is hence also 
Gu\\tAiial!ands,ioxiximly ddoUands Geneva. (Often 
written with capital G by confusion with Geneva^.) 
In the shortened form Gw, the name chjefly denotes a 
spirit of British manufacture, originally an imitation of tlie 
Dutch spirit, and usually flavoured not with juniper but 
with some substitute; but the words are sometimes used 
indiscriminately. In many works of reference in the i8th c. 
and even later, geneva is explained as the name of a spirit 
distilled, or obtained by fermentation, from Juniper berries; 
but it does not appear that this was ever correct. 

*706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Geneva^ a kind of strong Water 
so called. *709 Brit, Apollo 11 , No. aa, 3/1 The Gypsie With 
Flip and Geneve got most Damnably Typsie. *727 Arbuth- 
NOTyi7A«ifw//Postscr,cb.xiv,Hefoundtbecomlmtantsdrink- 
ing Genever in a Brandy-Shop. *732 Fieldino Moch Doctor 
iXjTake one of these bolmses . . washing it down with six spoon- 
fuls of the best Holland’s Geneva. 1751 Sir T. Hill MaU 
Med. n. v. xxi. 487 We used to keep a distilTd spirituous 
Water of J uniper in the Shops, but . . the making of it became 
the Business, .of the Distiller, who sold it under the Name 
of Geneva ; but at present only a better Kind lofj that is made 
with the Jumper Berry, what they commonly sell is made 
with no better an Ingredient than OU of Turpentine., and 
with the coarsest Spirit they have. 1796 Campaigns 1793-4 
1 . 1. Introd. 5 Geneva, .was in great quantities served out to 
the French armie^ whenever an engagement was expected. 
18x6 Kisbv& Sr. Entom0l.{yZif^d^ I L 187 Immediately I seized 
my prey, and not knowing how to destroy it, I immersed 
it in Geneva. iS^z Lincoln Herald id Dec. 3/4 If a poor 
boatman is found in possession of . . a gallon of contraband 
geneva, he is fined. *889 Pall Mall G* 13 Nov. s/a Of rum, 
alcohol, and Geneva <553,000 cwt. were exported in t888. 

aiirib. 17x8 {Reads\ fVeekfy yml. 4 Jan., Last Thursday 
morning a Woman, .coming out of a Jenava Shop, in Red 
Cro*ss Street, fell down. 

Hence f Q-arte-v&ed ppl x?., drunk with geneva. 
*755 Yowg Centaur vi,"WkB. 1757 IV. 351 These, .gorgons, 
funes, harpies, .on fire or quenched ; genevaed or citroned. . 
in tavern, bagnio, brotheL 

Greueva^ (d5lnrYa). The name of a town in 
Switzerland, used attrib, or quasi-in^'. with the sense 
‘belonging to, made or originated at Geneva^; 
often with reference to matters of Calvinistic doc- 
trine or discipline, or of puritanical practice. 

Geneva bands, clerical bands (see Band sh:' 4 b) re- 
sembling those worn by the Swiss Calvinist clergy. Geneva 
bible, the English translation of the Bible first printed at 
Geneva in 1560; so Geneva testcunent. Geneva con- 
vention (see Convention 8 a). Geneva cross, a red 
Greek cross on a white ground, tmed in war time as a badge 
to distinsruisb ambulances, hospitals, and the persons serving 
them. Geneva gown, a black gown such as was worn by 
the Calvinist clergy when preaching. + Geneva hat, a hat 
of the style regarded as distinctive of the Puritan clergy, 
t Geneva prints (a) the kind of type used in the Geneva 
bibles (in quot. allusively) ; (< 5 ) applied jocularly to the 
style of pleated linen worn by Puritan women, t Geneva 
set, ?a small plain ruff worn by the Calvinist clergy ccf. quot. 

c *570 in Strypis Parher App. X39 This Error is also in the 
Geneva Bible, xfeg M^singer Dk. Milan i. i. B j b, If you 
meet An officer preaching of sobriety, Vnlesse he read it in 
Geneua print, Lay him by the heeles. i6a>8 Earlb Micro* 
cosm.y Shee precise Hypmr. (Arb.) 63 Shoe 5 s a Noncon- 
formist in a close Stomacher and Ruffle of Geneua Print. 
1633 T. Adams Bxp. 3 Peter ii. $ You shall . . find her Ci«e. 
pnoej as soon in a little Geneva-set, as in a great Spanish 
ruff. 1635 Davenant Hews fr. Plymouth iv. <1673) 33/x 
And get more Charities by it From your little ruff'd Geneva- 
Man, or Flemming. *637 Laud Let. 38 Aug. in Strafford 
Lett, II. 100 They do not only sing the P.salms after 
the Geneva Tune but expound tbe text too in the Geneva 
sense. 1639 M ayne City Match v. i. Who does he look like 
in thatdre.sse? Hew. Hum? why Like n Geneva IVemferf 
in black. 1639 Drumm. of Hawth. Consid. to Pari Wks. 
(1711) x86 Church-men .. shall have liberty to wear the 
old fashion of Geneva hats and appareL xfi40 Glafthoenb 
tFit m Const, j . Wks. 1874 I. 173 He has already spoyld 
His e^e-s with prying on Geneva prints. 1678 Drv- 
DBN Limberham iv. i, Get thee hence, thou old Geneva 
testament : thou art a part of the ceremonial law, and hast 
been abolished these twenty years, x8ao Scorr AMot vi, 
It is like that, .the mass and the cross will come up, and then 
down go pulpits. Geneva-gowns, and black silk skull-caps. 
*$54 Thackerav Hettfcomes IL xxvii, 350 Let us hope divine 
truths may be shining .. which Geneva glasses cannot yet 
perceive, and axe beyond the focus of Roman telesco'pes. 
ziENia Emerson Cemd* XyS, Behav* Wks. (Bohn) 11 . 383 


Men are like Geneva watches with crystal faces which 
expose the whole movement.^ 1882 Edna Lyall Donovan 
XV, No clergyman in surplice and stole, or gown and 
Geneva bands, bad ever preached to him. 

Genevan (dgrinrvan), t Gene*vian, x. and 

Sb, [f. GeNEV-A^ -h -AN, -IAN.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Geneva, esp. to its 
ecclesiastical organization ; Calvinistic. 

1573 New Custome in Dodsleys Coll. (1825) I. 391 For 
since these Genevian doctours came so fast into this lande, 
Since that time it was never merle with Englande. 1637 
Heylin Answ. Burton iv, 64 If by your Divines you 
meane the Genevian Doctors, Calvin and Beza. x66s 
Walton Life Hooker in Af.V Wks. (1888) 1 . 78 The., 
parson of Borne was sequestred . . & a Genevian minister 
put into his good livinm ^ 1700 True Answ. Sachevereirs 
Serm, 8 The Genevian Discipline. 1804 Ode to Rainboto 
in Miniature No. 8 [Shel quaffs Genevian streams, (A 
burlesque allusion to Geneva M 1853 Marsden Early 
Purit. 332 In 1577 Sandys Archbishop of York cited him 
upon several charges, the chief of which was his Genevan 
ordination. 1883 Congt'egationalist Kov. 900 His tall form 
graced with a rich Genevan gown, 

33. sb. A native of Geneva ; also, one who 
adheres to the doctrines of Geneva. 

1564 Abp. Parker Sir W. Cecil in Corr, (1853) 2x5 
Charging the Genevians and the Scottish of going too far in 
extremities. 1639 W. Sclater Worthy Co^nmnnicant Re* 
warded 5 Wkoso^ or, as the Genevians [i. e. translators of 
the Geneva Bible] render it, Whosoex/er. exytg Lett.fr. 
Mists (1723)1. x6o By the Help of their Palatines and 
Genevians. 1843 Lowell Let. 19 Sept. (1894) I. 80 The 
clergyman nowadays, to many a disciple of the cropt 
Genevan, stands instead of the images and pictures of old 
Rome. 1875 Knight Diet. Meek. 2732 The drilling of jewels 
for the pivots was first done by Nicolas Facto, a Genevan, 
in 1700. 1878 H* Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 337 He throws 

little light on the Genevan's marvelous style. 

Hence f Geaewanism, Calvinism. 
x6zs Bp* R. Mount agu App. Crnsar. 73 A,. Schisms on 
foot to bring in Genevanisme into Church and State. 

t G6*3ieV£ttt6, V. Obs, [f. GeNEV-A^ + -ATE 5.] 
trans. To fashion after the Geneva model. Im- 
plied in Ge’nevated ppl. Gemevating vbL sb. 

IS93 Abf, Bancroft Davng. Posit, l xo headings Scottish 
Geneuating for Reformation. *609 in Crt. ^ Times fas. / 
(1849) h 99 He terms deposing princes, (etc.,] to be either 
Jesuited or Genevated divinity. 

Geneve, obs. form of Geneva K 
Geuevese (dj^enfvf'z), a. and sb. [f. Genbv-a 
+ -ESE.l A. adj. Pertaining to Geneva. 
x86o in Worcester. 1871 Blackie Pour Phases L 79 The 
stern Genevese disciplinarian. X875 Lowell Wordsworth 
Prose Wks. 1890 IV, 409 The Genevese humorist, Toepffer. 

B. sb. A native of Geneva. (Not now inflected 
in pi.) 

xto Stapylton tr. Stradapi. vi. 26 In their passage over 
the Mountaines ; on the one side by the French, on the other 
by the Geneveses and S wisse, they might easily be distressed 
and cut off. 1794 G. Washington Lett. Writ, 1891 XII. 489 
The picture drawn in them, of the Genevese, is realljy interest- 
ing and affecting. x8i8 Mrs, Shelley Brankenst. x, 31 
I am by birth a Genevese, 1832 G. Downes Lett. Cent. 
Countries L 260 A neat Protestant church, erected by. .the 
Genevese.^ xJ^ Bancroft Hist. U.S. IV. xxxv. 99 They 
sent to him Dunant, a Genevese, as a British emissary. 
i88x A. Gray Lett. (xSgs) 7*9 All these Genevese speak 
English well, except Macmme De Candolle. 

Genevian, obs. form of Gbnjsvan. 
C^'uevibB©, [f* Gbnbv-a -f -izi.] mlr. To 
imitate or introduce the doctrines or practice of the 
Genevan church. Implied in ©©'awialiig t/b/. 
sb. Also f Cte'XL&vizeVf one who 'Genevizes^ 

1682 G.Ymmifi Life <f Heylin Pref. Ash,Th« Genevizers, 
who affirm, that we had too little of the People, and too 
much of the Prince therein. 1692 South Serm. (X717) V* 253 
It were easy to bring up the rear with our English Gene- 
vizers. x^3 Ecclesiologisi I L x6 The Genevmng spirit in- 
troduced in the time of Elizabeth. 

tGeuevois. Obs. Also 6 Genoroyes. [a. 
F. gMvois.] * Genevisse sb. 

1558-68 Warde tr.AlexH Seer. 62 a, To make Conserve 
or Ckinfiture of Quinces . . whiche also the Genevoyes doe 
use. X705 Addison Italy 503 The Genevois have been very 
much refin'd, or, as others will have it, corrupted by the 
Conversation of the French Protestante. 

t Geng, V. Obs. r^OE. ^gfngan, wk. vb. (only 
in pa. t. gingde « Goth, gaggida) OTeut. *ga^g-- 
jan i. root of Gan<3 
1. uftr. To go, pass, move. 

Beowulf (Z.l 14x2 He feara sum beforan gengde wisra 
raonna wong sceawlan. c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) cxiu[i]. s pu, 
lordanen, forhwi gengdesc on baecHngf ciaos Lay. 13863 
Hu foils gengden (c *275 fork geindel kaquenen 3eond wudes 
send leldes, a xago Owl Night. 376 Jif hundes wnej> 
to him ward He (the hare] gengj> w«I $wi|« a wey ward- 
3, With dak of pemonal obj. : To assist 
oiatoo* Ormxn 4*60 $wa J^att itt iau3he gengenn im To 
beix^enn ure sawb. 

tG031g©,<J. Obs. 

MLG. MDu, gAenge, ON. gmgr), WGer. 

L root of Gano Current, prevalent, 

valid. ' 

c 900 tr. Bsedds Hist iil xjfll. (1890) x8S Ne waes Jjonne 

to wundrioune, ‘keah |»c |>» ^ingea bene, .mid him swi&de 
& get^e w»r©n. a xooo Gutmac 765 in Exeter Bk.f part 
his soo fore us on his xyld genge weorlkL a xago 

Owl ^ Night. 8o« Wat tharf he recche cf a mo swenge, 
W one the on him if swo genga Ibid. 1063 Thi song mii bo 
so longe genge, That thn shalt wipjHm on a s prenge. 
Geiig(6, var. Om® Obs., company, crew. 


GeBgzeng, obs. form of Ginseng. 

Genial (dgrmal), ^.! Also 6-7 goniall. [ad. 
L. gemd/ds, f. genius ; see Genius. Cf. OF. 
genial ; the mod.bh giniaf pertaining to or charac- 
terized by genius, is a new formation after Ger. 
genial^ genialisch.'] 

1 . Of or pertaining to marriage, nuptial; also, 
pertaining to generation, generative. Of an angel 
or deity ; Presiding over marriage or generation. 
Genial bed lectus genialis. Now 

1566 Nuce tr. Seneca's Octavia i. iii. Bab Neroes 
dreaded visage .. Doth fear me that I dare not weepe .. 
Ne suffers me this eeniall face To dash with teares, 
*595 Spenser 399 And thou, glad Genius 1 in 

whose gentle hand The bridale bowre and geniall bed 
remaine. 1652 Gaulb Magasirom. xviii. 149 So many 
Geniall or Genitall Gods and Goddesses. 1667 Milton P. L* 
IV. 7x2 What day the genial Angel to our Sire Brought her 
in naked beauty. 1703 M Avwmith foum. jemes. (xysildi 
The virtue of them was to help Conception, being laid 
under the Genial Bed. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) IV, 
323 The male and female loear] . . seldom are seen together 
but upon the accesses of genial desire. 1793 Cowper Tale 
iv, The spring drew near, each felt a breast With genial 
instinct filled. X822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) IV. 12 
The electric impulse given in the genial act to every portion, 
of the solids ana fluids of the body. 1864 Tennyson Lucre* 
tins 97 The all-generating powers and genial heat Of Nature, 
1 3 . Of or pertaining to a feast ; festive. Obs. 
1620 Vbnher Fia Recta vifi. 183 If it be a geniall meale, 
or much larger then ordinarie, another draught of Wine is., 
allowable. 1644 Milton A reop. (Arb.) 49 Buried .. in the 

f enial cups of an Academjck night-sitting. 1607 Dryden 
'irg. Past. V. iii In Winter shall the Genial Feast be 
made Before the Fire; by Summer in tiie Shade. 1715 
Pope Iliad i. 772 Thus the blest gods the genial day prolong 
In feasts ambrosial. 1762 C. Johnston Reverie (1763) 1 . 
151 No resolution is proof against the pleasures of a genial 
hour. 


S. Conducive to growth. Const, to. Now chiefly 
of air, climate, sunshine, passing into the sense : 
Pleasantly warm, mild, 

*647 Cowley Misir.., Written in fuice of Lemon vi, But 
when a Genial heat warms thee within. 170$ Maidwell 
Necess, Educ. 31 The Soil was not Genial to the Seed. 1766 
(Anstey] Bath Guide i. 2 Ye genial Springs J Pienan 
Waters, hail! X794 Mrs. Radcliffe ATy.!/. Udolpho vi\, 
And gives its incense to the genial air, 1809 Med. fml. 
XXI. 426 A recovery which . . may be attributed to the 
regular and genial warmth of the wards. *8x4 Scott Ld. 
of isles III, xiv, The wildest glen, but this, can show Some 
touch of Nature's genial glow. x8ao W, Irving Sketch Bk. 
I. 169 In the genial month of May, 1834 L. Ritchie 
Wand, by Seine ttg The northern hordes, .would naturally 
seek a more genial climate.^ *858 Hawthornb B'r. It. 
Jmls. (1872) f. 19 The soil is not genial to them. 1893 
Sir R. Ball Story of Sun 319 Ice Ages and Genial Ages 
must have alternated in each hemisphere. 

fig. zSsd Emerson Eng. Traits^ Pfli£‘‘ Wks. (Bohn) IL 98 
Heats and genial periods arrive in history, <1 X872 Maurice 
p'riendship Bks. ix. (1874) 255 I’bose years at Horton are 
undoubtedly the poet’s most genial time, the one in which 
he produced with the greatest freedom and joy* 

4 . Cheering, enlivening, inspiriting. 

X746 Collins Odes^ Evening v, I hail Thy genial lov’d 
return. X856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. 8 7 ’his is the 
genial hour. 18.. W, W. Story Ciannoni 53 When the 
great logs blazed with a genial roar.^ 

5 . Sympathetically cheerful, jovial, kindly. 

X746 Smollett Reproof 173 Let ev'ry polish’d dame, and 

f enial lord Employ the social chair and venal board, ^ W74 
I'arton Hist. Eng. Poetry {xZ^gd} I. Dissert, ii. p. cxxvi, The 
celebrated drinking ode of this genial archdeacon [Walter 
Map] has the regular returiLS of the monkish rhyme. X840 
Carlyle Heroes (1858) 258 Napoleon in Saint-Helena is 
charmed with the genial veracity of old Homer. 1847 
Dickens Lett. I. 173 The most genial letter that ever was 
written. 1847 Tennv.son Princess Cond. vi, A great broad- 
shoulder'd genial Englishman. 1859 Kingsley 31 m. (i8fo) 
I. 17 There is a great laugh in Raleigh's heart, a genial 
contempt of asses. x88a J. H. Blunt' Ref. Ck. Mug. IL 291 
A pious and genial pastor. 


i:* 6. Pertaining to * genius * or natural disposi- 
tion ; natural. Obs. (In the later echoes of Mil- 
ton’s phrase genial spirits^ the adj. is prob. taken 
in sense 4 or 5.) 

1646 .Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. r. v. 19 Natural! incapacity, 
and genial! indisposition, xfiyx Milton Samson 594 So 
much I feel my genial spirits droop, 1687 Dhyden H ind <$• 
P. III. XX47 A ftieologue more by need than genial bent. 
x8o» CoLRRiDOB Sibyl. Leaves Wks. x8m IL 2x7 My genial 
spirits fail x8^ Tennyson In Mmu ConcL xx, Let all my 
genial spirits advance. 

7. Ot or pertaining to genius (see Genius 5) ; 
characterized by genius. (Chiefly after Ger. genial, 

^gonmluehi) ^ 

1x825 Carlyle ( 1845) 1x6 (Translating Goethe.) 
Heinse's * Ardinghello * and Schiller''s * Robbers those 
performances of genial worth and wild form.] 1827-48 Hare 
Gmssm Sen ii. (1848)^35 But a genial age, like a genial 
individual, is unconscious of its own excellence, 1^7 
Emirsok Repr. Men, ShcAs. Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 353 Great genial 
power, one would almost say, consists in not being original 
at all ; in being altogether receptive. X855 Lewes Goethe 
I. IV. iii. 344 mie^ It is difficult to find an English word to 
express the German genial^ which means pertaining to 
genius. The genial period was the period when every 
extravaptnee was excused on the plea of genius. 

8. Comb., as genial-looking adj. 

M»s Braddon JPmionls Quest I, i, 4 She vms not 
alone ; a portly genial- looking old man stood by her side. 

G©iliil a.^ Anat. ff. Gr. ybvei-or 

chia (£ Yiwjaw •* L.gma) + -alJ Of or pertaining 


G-ElflALITY, 


G-EHITALIA. 


to Ae cWn, situated on or arising from tlie ctiin ; 
»w. Mental Genial process^ tuhercU\ one of 
two pairs of small bony prominences behind the 
symphysis of the lower jaw, which give attachment 
to two pairs of muscles. 

1831 R. Knox Cloquefs Anat. 283 Genio-hyoideus. This 
muscle , . arises from a small tendon inserted into the lower 
genial process. 1844 Hoblyn Diet. Med.^ Genio-^ Genial 
processes, the name of four eminences of the inferior maxil- 
lary bone, beneath the symphysis of the chin. 1885 Syd. 
Soc.Lex., Genial tubercles, the Mental spines. 1890 Huxley 
in tgik Cent. J uly 775 note, The importance attached by some 
to the presence or absence of the so-called ‘ genial elevations’. 

Geniality (d^mise-liti). [f. Genial <2.1 + -ity, 
after L. genidlitdsl\ The quality of being genial, 
fl. Festivity, joviality. Obsr^ 

3609 Holland mm. Marcell. xxx. i. 380 Such a reverent 
regard in that time of auncient justice carried the Genialitie 
{L. genialitas], even of an enemies table. 

2 . Agreeable warmth ; mildness. 

1870 Proctor Other Worlds vii. 170 The imagined geni- 
ality of his [Uranus’s] summer weather. 

3 . Sym]jathetic cheerfulness, good-nature, kindli- 
ness. (The sense in quot. 1652 is obscure: pos- 
sibly = ‘ temper, disposition ’.) 

1652 H. L’Estrange Americans no Jewes Ep. to Rdr., 
If I have any waies erred in judgment . . I refer my self to 
the Readers and offer, and pray to be pruned of riot 
and rankness, to an innocent, candid, geniality, and mean- 
ing, 1833 Carlyle Res. (1858) 182 Thou.. with thy 
vivacities and genialities. . makest such strange work. 3837 
Talfourd PTem. Lamb had a natural geniality of 

disposition that endeared him to his friends. 1830 Kings- 
ley Alt. Locke ii, There was a geniality in the tone to 
which I was unaccustomed. 

Geuialize (d^rniaiaiz'i, v. [f. Genial 
-IZE.] trans. To impart geniality to; to render 
pleasant or agreeable. 

<33864 Hawthorne Griwshaive xix. (i8gi) 247 Some 
Burgundy, of which it was the quality to warm the blood 
and geniali/e existence for three days after it was drunk. 
1888 Blackw. Mag. Aug. 313 I-fe had the well-known Wel- 
lington physiognomy, only greatly softened and genialised. 
1891 G. Meredith One of our Conq. H. v. 107 It would 
have genialized him. 

Hence Gemializing ppl. a. 

D. Thomas Crisis 0/ Being iii. (1850) 50 Personal 
religion is the chief good of man ..How it., brings all its 
germinant powers under the genializing influence of truth ! 

Genially vd3rniali),tztfz/. [RGenial^.i + -ly‘^.] 
F 1 . By genius or nature ; naturally, Obs. 

1663 Glanvill Vanity Dogm. xii. rii Some constitutions 
are genially disposited to this mentall seriousness. 

2 . In a genial manner ; pleasantly ; agreeably ; 
cheerfully, kindlily. 

3753 Harris Hermes 11. iii. (1765) 266 The splendid Sun 
. . genially warmeth . . the fertile Earth. 3782 Cowfer Progr. 
Err. 412 Clearer skies and softer air .Freshening his lazy 
spirits as he ran. Unfolded genially and spread the man. 
1847 C. Bronte f. Eyre II. vii. 192 To taste but of the 
crumbs he scattered to stray and stranger birds like me was 
to feast genially. 3870 Lowell Study Wind. {1871) 3 This 
genially garrulous Fellow of Oriel. 1874 Green Sho 7 ‘t Hist. 
V. § I, 213 No poetry was ever more human than Chaucer’s, 
noneever came more frankly and genially home toils readers. 

GeBialuess [dgf'nialnes). [f. Genial «.i + 
-NESS.] = Geniality. 

3727 Bailey vol. II, Festivalness, Merriness at 

M eat. 1888 Bu rgon Lives 12 Gd, Men 1 . 1. 109 Humour he 
had, and a certain genialness of nature. 

Genian (dgenoi'an), Anat. [f. as Geni-al 
+ -AN.] = Genial ^.2 

1885 Syd. Soc. Le.r., Genian ajpophysis, the Mental spines. 

tGenice. rare-^K In 5 genyee, [a. 
OF. genice ( F. ginisse) heifer.] A heifer. 

3480 Caxton Ovifs Met. xii. xi, Achylles hade made 
sacrefyee of a genyee unto Pallas for the vyctorye. 

tGe*nicle. Obs. rare-K [ad. L. geniculum^ 
dim, of gmu knee.] A joint in the stalk of a plant. 

1657 Tomlinson RenoVs DisJ>. A stalk .. intercepted 
with some genicles, 

Genicnlant (d^eni-kiznant), a. [irreg. f. L. 
genicitl-um (see prec.) -f- -aNt.] = Geniculating. 

3832 Dana Crust. 11. 1131 The right male antenna, though 
geniculant, is but little different from the others in. .number 
of joint.s, 

Genixnlar, a. rare-\ [f, L. geniml-um 
(see prec.) -t- -au.] — next. 

1802 spirit Publ. Jrnls. (1803! VI. 347 Buboes, impost- 
humations, genicular nodes, and the like. 

Geniculate (d3eni'ki2/l^ft), a. Nat. Hist, 
[ad. L. genic/ildtus, f. geniculum ; see Genicle.] 
Having knots or joints like a knee ; bent like a 
knee ; knee-jointed ; knotty. Geniculate body ( « 
L. corpus geniculaUtni) : each of two knee-shaped 
structures near the optic thalami at the base of the 
brain. Geniculate ganglion : ‘ a small, reddish, 
triangular ganglion, at the genu of the optic nerve ’ 
{Syd. Soc. Lex. 1885). 

3668 Wilkins Real Char. n. iv. § 3. 75 A scarlet flower. . 
with a geniculate stalk. 3805 J. Galpine BHi. Bot. (1806) 26 
Cal. lanceolate ; cor. awned at the base : awn geniculate. 
3828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. II, 297 Antennse. .geniculate, 
and inserted on the proboscis. 1856 Todd & Bowman 
Phys, Anat. II. 38 The optic tracts are connected with 
the optic thalami chiefly through the geniculate bodies, 
3857 Berkeley Cryptog, Bot. § 124. 153 The threads become 
geniculate, and unite at the two bends. 3875 Blake Zool, 
308 The posterior [antennae] are geniculate and pediform. 
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Hence O'eni’ctilatekr adv., in a geniculate 
manner, 

3657 Tomlinson RenoVs Disp. 314 Geniculately circum- 
vesting the internodia of the cauls. 

Geniculate (d^eni-kizH-?*!), V. [f. h. geniculdt-j 
ppl. stem of geniculdre to bend the knee, f. geni- 
culum : see Geniole.] trains, and inir. To bend 
like a knee ; to form or be formed into joints. 

1623 CocKERAM, Geniculate, to ioynt. In mod. Diets. 

Hence Geni’cnlating a. 

3852 Dana Crust, n. 1040 'I’he right male antenna alone 
of the first pair with a geniculating joint. 

Genicnlated (d^eni-ki^/UHed), ppl. a. [f. 
Geniculate a. -h -edL] == Geniculate Of a 
twin crystal (see quot. 1805-17). 

x&Sq Physical Diet., Gesticulated, VnosA, or knobbed, or full 
of joynts. 1664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 33 1 'he Water-Spider. 
She hath two hairy gentculated horns, knotted or joynted at 
several divisions like Knot-grass. 2728 Woodward Jbossils ii. 

I A Piece of some geniculat ed Plant seeming to be part of a 
Sugar-Cane. 3805-37 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 226 
Geniculated. .when it is comj^sed of two prisms, which are 
united at one end, and form a kind of knee. 3836-9 Todd 
Cycl. Anat. II. 862/1 The antennae, .are usually geniculated. 
3882 Sladen in Jrnl. Linn. Soc. XVI. No. 91* 238 The 
other [spine] rather longer but much less robust . . and 
rather geniculated sideways. 

Genicnlation (d^eni^kiz/l^i-Jan). [ad. late L. 
geniculatidn-em^ n. of action f. geniculdre to bend 
the knee.] 

1 1 . The act of kneeling, genuflexion. Ohs. 

3611 CoRYAT Crudities 2 , 1 saw their Masse, but not with 
that snper.stitious geniculation and elevation of hands, .that 
the rest used. 3652 Sparke Prim. De^tot. 11663) 81 Her 
knees were grown brawny, like the knees of Camels, with 
her pious geniculation. 3662 Gunning Dent Fast 103 To 
prepare themselves by frequent prayers, fastings, genicula- 
tions and watchings. 

2. I'he stnte of being geniculated. 

3879 Rutley Study Rocks x. 349 Twinning is common, 
sometimes giving rise to geniculation. 

b. concr. A geniculate formation ; a kneed part 
or process. (In recent Diets.) 

Genie (dgf*ni). Also 8 geny, (genii), 9 geni. 
[a. F. geniSf ad. L. genius.l 

1 . t a. A tutelary spirit. ( = Genius i.) Obs. 

1655 tr. De Pards Frau cion ii. 53 My Conductor . . in- 
formed me, that they were the Genyes of mankind. 3702 
Addison Dial. PIcdals {rjnj) 35^ 1 o these you may add the 
Genies of nations, provinces, cities?, etc. 

b, A Jinnee; one of the sprites or goblins of 
Arabian demonology. 

[The word glnie was adopted by the Fr. translators of the 
Arabian Nights as the rendering of the Arab, word which 
it resembled in sound and in sense. In genie has been 
comnsonly used in the sing, and genii (see Genius 2) in the 
plural.] 

1^48 Smollett Rod. Rand. Hi, If the plot.. had been 
whispered by a genie, communicated by a dream, or re- 
vealed by an angel from on high. 3787 Minor 60 It is out 
of my power to as.sert whether it is a man or a beast, a genii, 
or a woman. 3825 Scott Talism. xx, His single lock ol hair 
streamed upwards froni his bald and shaven head, as if some 
genie upheld him by it. 1877 Morley Crit. Misc. Ser. n. 

1 19 The horrible genie of civil murder. 3^6 Westm. Gaz. 28 
Dec. 3/1 The engagement of Cinquevalli, cleverest of jug- 
glers, to act as geni of the lamp. 

2 . a. Natural bent or disposition. (= Genius 3a.) 
(Common in A. Wood.) 

3662 Bp. Gauden Let. in Chr. Wordsworth Doc. Suppl. 
(1825) 35 Thereby drawing me, much against my genie, 
from a very happy privacy, 3^3 Wood A fh. Oxon.J. 177 
He was very apt to learn, having a natural genie to good 
letters. 3692 /bid. II. 292 But his genie . . lead him in the 
pleasant paths of Poetry. 

t b. A person of genius. (= Genius 6 a. 6 b.) Obs. 

3676 Etheredge of Mode iv.ii, He serv’d some time 

under Merille, the greatest Genie in the world for a Valet 
d’ Chambre. 1685 Gracian’s Courtiers Orac. 35 These Para- 
mount Genies are Kings by merit. 3687 A. Lovell tr. Ber- 
ger ads Com. Hist. 1. 189 That way of dying is common to 
great Genies, and it is called, To crack with Wit. 

Genii, pi. of Genius. 

t Genio. Ohs. [a. It. geniOi ^id. L. genius.'] 

1 . =^Genius 2. 

3609 Bible (Douay) Gen. vi. Comm., Those whom Moyses 
here called Angels, the Philosophers called Genios. .which 
are living creatures with ayrie bodies. 3684 tr. Tavernier's 
Trav. II. 106 Numens, Genio’s, Demons, Spirits. 

2. = Genius 3, 4-. 

3632 Benvenuto's Passenger (N.) As humours and genioes 
so affections and judgement- .doth vary and alter. 1730 
Steele Tatler No. 382 F 6, I .shall endeavour to make the 
Parts fit the Genio’s of the several Actors. 

3 . = Genius 6 a, 6 b. 

3709 Steele Tatler No. 5 F 10 It is not only to the 

g eneral Bent of a Nation that great Revolutions are owing, 
ut to the extraordinary Genio’s that lead ’em. 3709 Ibui, 
No. 53 F I There are some Genio’s which are not capable 
of pure Affection. 

Genio* (dgenai*^?), comt)ining form of Gr. 76- 
vtLOv (see (jENIAL occurring in several ana- 
tomical combinations in tbe sense of pertaining 
to the chin or lower jaw and some other member. 
f Genioglosse (in 7 geneo-), a muscle of the 
, tongue, connected with the chin and hyoid 
I bone [mod.L. genioglossus^ F. genioglosse] ; so 
1 Gerd'o-glossal UE. [see Glossal] =next. Gei}l:o- 
1 liy 'oglossal a. [see Hyoglossal], pertaining to the 


chin, the hyoid bone, and the tongue. GeuiJO' 
3 iy'oid tz. [see Hyoid], pertaining to the chin and 
to the hyoid bone; also absol, quasi-xA =* 
hyoid muscle. Geniso-me’axtal a. [see Mental 2] ^ 
pertaining to tbe lower jaw and the chin. 

3669 Holder Elem. Speech 49 The Tongue being held in 
that posture, onely by the force of the Geneoglo.sse, or 
Myleoglosse Muscles. 1848 Quain’s Elem. Anat. (ed. s) I. 
273 The genio-hyqid muscle. 1S73 Mivart Elem. Anat. 
287 The genio-hyoid is narrow, and gqes from the hyoid to 
the mandible inside the symphysis. 1885 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Geniohyoid nerve, a branch given off by the hypoglossal 
nerve as it lies beneath the mylohyoid muscle, 1890 H- 
Ellis Criminal iii. fz The relative frequency is e.specially 
marked in zygomatic and genio-mental wrinkles. 

Genioplasty (d^enoiViplsesti). [f. Gr. yiveio-p 
chin + Tr\aar- 6 s moulded + -Y A] * A plastic opera* 
tion for restoring the chin * (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1885). 
Genip (dge-nip). West Indian. [? short f. next.] 
attrib. in genip-tree, a name applied to Genipa 
amertcana, a small tree of the N. O. Ruhiacese', 
also to certain similar trees of the N.O. Sapin<- 
daces? , esp. Melicocca bijuga and paniculata, 

1756 P. Browne famatca 210 The Genip-Tree, .This tree 
was brought to J amaica from Surinam. 3885 Lady Brassey 
The Trades 239 Shrubs or rather trees, with large glossy 
leaves and a single white flower, which I think must have 
been genip trees. 

Genipap (dge-nipsep). Also 7 genipapi. [app. 
a native name.] The fruit oi Genipa americana. 

3633 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1634) 835 The men and women 
..make themselves blacke with the fruit Genipapi. 3885 
Lady Brassey '/he Trades 239 These trees produce the 
delicious fruit called genipap, which resembles an orange. 

Genisarie, obs. form of Janizaey, 

{1 Genista (dgeni-sta). Sot. \]u. genistahioom.] 
A plant of the genus (N.O. Leguminosse) repre- 
sented by Dyer’s Broom or Greenweed (G. tinc- 
torid) ; the Common Broom (Cyiisus scoparia) 
is by some referred to this genus, and is prob. the 
plant chiefly referred to in the early examples. 

3625 PuRCHAS Pilgrims II. viii. 3379 A peculiar kind of 
Genista, and many other vnknowne plants. 3669 Evelyn 
Kal. Hort. (ed. 3) 19 Jasmines, Honey-suckles, Genista 
Hibp,, Carnations [etc.]. 3774 Goldsm, Nat. Hist. (1862) 

I. xii. 63 A rush, resembling the genista, but much more 
soft and flexible. 3825 Scott Talism. xi, Tho genista, or 
broom plant, was an emblem of humility. 3886 Mrs. 
Caddy Footsteps feanne D'Arc xi. 220 The brisk air of the 
common-land odorous with thyme and the genista, 
t Ge’nitable, Ohs. rare’-K [a. Y.genitahU 
(obs.), ad. L. genitdbil-em capable of generating, 
f. genit- (see next).] = Genital a. 

1634 T. Johnson Parey's Chirurg. xxiv. xxxix. 933 Al- 
though the seed be genitable, [Mistranslated from L. His 
eisi semen gmitale sit,} 

Genital (d^emital), a. and sb. [ad. L. geni- 
tdLe 7 n, f. genit-, ppl. stem of gignbre to beget + -di- 
em : see -al. Cf. F. genital, Sp. genital. It. geni- 
tale.] A. adj. Pertaining to animal generation. 

33,82 Wyclif XXV. 8 [Phynees] stikide thnv^ both 

togidre. .in the genytale places [L. lock genit alibus}. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xlviii. (1495) 165 In the membre 
geny cal [read gonytsd] god hath sette.suche an appetyte in- 
superable that [etc.]. 3585 J. B. tr. Viret’sSch. Beastes D vj b, 
Some [fishes] whichfoilow the females, and sprinkle the egges, 
with the genital! seed. 3599 H, Buttes Dyets drie Dinner 
M iij b, The Wine wherein a Mullet is stifled drunke, depriweth 
men of all genital vertue. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 
38 The seed genital of an Asse is more frigid then an 
Horses. 1660 Sharrock Vegetables 46 Into so many offsets 
shall the genitall vertue dispose itself. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist U776) IV. 310 The genital part of the male [camel] 
resembles that of the bull. 3845 Budd D/s. Liver 390 A 
small depression, in which are the two genital pores. 3878 
Bell GegenhauVs Comp. Anat, 322 In all forms the lower 
wall of the canal forms the genital region. 

Fb. Presiding over generation or birtb (L. dit 
genitales). Obs. rare~^. 

36^ Gaule Magastrom. xviiL 149 So many Geniall or 
Genitall Gods and Goddesses. 

B. sh. The external organ or organs of genera- 
tion, usually of tbe male. 

sbig. ( = 1 ^, genit ale D Obs. rare. 

CX450 Burgh Conitt. Lydg. Secrees 1764 With white w^m 
drynic it in the morwenyng, ffrom seknesse in genital kepith 
soget and kyng. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (3658) 354 
The female [elephant] hath her genital betwixt her thighes. 
3727 Bradley Fam. Diet. 1 . Lvjb/i The.. Male’s GenitaL 

b. pi. ( — L. genitalia ; OF. genitailles.) 

3390 Gower Conf II. 156 Jupiter, .his father bonde- .And 
kut of with his owne honde His genitals, Morte 

A rth. 1323 Ewyne into inmette the gyatint he hyttez, Just to 
J>e genitales [MS. genitates], and jaggedekame in sondre ! 
3599 A. M. tr. Gabelkouer's Bk. Physicke 175/1 Applye it 
verye warme to your genitalles. 1610 Healey St. Aug. 
Citie of God 520 Some philosophers called Gym nosophists. . 
cover their genitalis, whereas all the rest of their bodies are 
bare. 3682 T. Gibson Anat. 23 The parts ministring to 
Procreation, are the Genitals both in Men and Women. 
3789 W. Buchan Dom. Med. (1790) 333 If the genitals be 
immersed for some time in cold water, it will generally stop 
a bleeding at the nose. s8o8 Med. frfil, XIX. 18a Case of 
Malconformation in the Genitals. 

11 Genitalia (d^enit^i-lia), sh. pi. [a. L. geni- 
talia^ — Genitals (see prec. B. b). 

3876 Duhring Dis. Skin 121 Their common seat is upon 
the face, neck, breast and genitalia. 1877 Huxley Anat 
Inv. Anim. iv. 396 As in most Trematoda, the genitalia 
iform a large part of the viscera. 


G-EJIITED, 


GEBIUS. 


Math. Ohs, {L\j. gmtU’US^ 
pa. pple. of giptere to be^:et.] «= Gbn^Eeatjsix 
t704 J , H ARRIS L ex, Teckn.^ Generated or Genited Qitantzty, 
in a verjr large sense, for whatever is produced either ia 
Arithmetick, by the Multiplication, Division, or Extraction 
of Roots; or in Geometry, by the invention, of the Contents, 
Areas and Sides, or of extream and mean Proportionals, 
without Addition and Subtraction, xysx in Chambers Cj/c/. 
Genitingj.obs. form of Jenketing. 

Geilltiiral (di5enitai*vM), a, [f. Genitive + 
-Ah.] Belonging to the genitive case. 
i8r8 Monthly Mass. XLVL 323 Instead of the genitival 
and dativai terminations, ^and io^ were prefixed to the 
norainative, 187a Lowell Prose Wks. i8go IV.^roa 

Pie occupies some ten pages, .with a history of the genitival 
form iU. ..X8S4 Sat, Reti. 7 June 760/1: The genitival em so 
frequent in Anglo-Saxon place-names. 

Genitiire (dgemitiv), and sh, ■ Also 4 geni- 
tif, 5 genetife, 7 genetive, [ad. L, gemtlv-mit 
gmiim-um belonging to birth or generation (f. '^gen-^ 
root of gigit^re to beget); gemtmmicasus) was used 
by Lat. grammarians to render Gr, yevtK^ (irnScrts), 
which however properly means ^generic case’. 
Varro’s patncus castts is a similar mistransLation. 
The ' earliest Eng. forms may be a. OF. genetif 
(F . giniiify It, and Sp. gmUivo\'\ A. adj, 

1 , Genitive ease: a grammatical form of substan- 
tives and other declinable parts of speech, chiefly 
used to denote that tlie person or thing signified by 
the word is related to another as source, possessor, 
or the like, but in different languages also employed 
in a variety of idiomatic usages. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xvit, xcvi Ct^qs) 663 l^ns, 
that is a nytte, and is wryte wyth D. in the genitif case, c 1440 
Gesta Rom. xci. 4x6 (Add. MS.) The seconde case b genetife 
case. ligao Whitinton Vutg. 11527) xi b, The haucr or y» 
owner gouerneth sotntynie a genycyue case of the thynge 
that is had. 11562 Turner HerbcU n. 23 a, The poticanes . . 
call it [Iris] Inos in the genitiue case, 1645 Digby Mans 
Soul li. 367 The Hebrewes do express© this vnion . . of 
two difierent apprehensions by putting in the genitiue 
case, the word which expresseth one of themu^ 17x1 J- 
Gkernwood Rnss. Gram. 51 Of the English Genitive Case, 
■with a Note concerning Gender. 1771 Sir W. Jones Granu 
Pers. La/t^. Wks. 1799 II. 147 There is no genitive case in 
Persian.^ '1898 Earle Simple Gram. Bag'. 15 I'o express 
the Genitive Case of these plurals no further sound b added. 
t 2 . Pertaining to generation (so OF. genetif t 
parties genitives). Ohs. 

xS3<^ Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1541) Proheme Cqsmogr. xv, 
As ane l>ebt, so is ane man consaue Of seid infuse in mernbris 
genitiue. 1560 Rolland Crt. Penm iv. 44 He ordaiut .sum 
be of kind genitiue, And fill the vvarld efter Chair qua! Itie. 
3 t 6 xa Benmfuitds Passeitgeri. 103 Sparage. .prouokes vrine, 
increaseth. genetiue seed, deanseth t.he reynes from sand 
letc.J.^ x^s^BhomrCtosso^r.^ GmitR'e, natural, engendring, 
of an ingeadring faculty, that hath power to ingencler. 

B, sh. *«genitive case ; also, a part of speech 
in the genitive case. 

ei^za A. Ha.\cE Brit. Tongue fiSds) 29 Our genitive is 
alw.'iyes joyned with an other noun, and ls noated with of, 
or s. X749 Penoer Pros. Mnntbers 71: The Concurrence of 
many Genitives with their Sign of prefixed, should be 
avoided as an inelegance. 18^ L. Murray Eng. Gram, 
ltd. 5) I. 266 When this plurality is neither intimated, nor 
necessarily supposed, the double genitive . . should not be 
used. *866 Masson tr. HViuer's Gram. N", T. Did. 209 
Even in Greek pi-ose the Genitive is usually employed to 
denote sepanuion or removal, iSpa Earle Pkilot. Eng. 
'J'ongne (ed. s) 547 The Cumulative or Doulde Genitives 
a peculiarly Engh-sh combination, where l>qth the of and 
the s are retained, as * that boy of Norcott’s 
atfrib. 187a Morris Eng. Aecid. lox It b probable that 
the genitive ending was nothing more than an adjective 
termination. 

Genito** (d^je-nit^i), modem combining form of 
genitalis genital, used in various physiological 
terms which refer to the genital organs in conjunc- 
tion with other parts of the body, as genito-anal^ 
-crural (in genitocrural nerve = F. mrf ginito- 
cmra{\ -spinal, -urinary (F. ginito-urinaire). 

1833-6 Tom> CycLAnat. 1 . 384/2 This tunic is but a portion 
of the genito-urinary mucous membrane. 1844 Hoblyn 
Diet. Med.i Genito-crurat, the name of a nerve proceeding 
from the first lumbar, and dividing into an tn/emal hramh, 
which accompanies the spermatic cord ; and an extenml, 
which i.s distributed into filaments at the craral arch. 18;^ 
Gross Dis. Bladder 358 The blood maybe derived from any 
portion of the genito-urinary mucous tract. 1878 T. Bryant 
Pract.Surg. 1 , 486 The genito-croral nerve, which lies upon 
the vessel, should not be included ia the ligature. 

Genitoir, var. GenitorL 
tGenitor^, gemtoryu Ohs. Chiefly pi 
Forms : a. 4 geny-, gen©-, genitraa, -traces, 4, 
7 gene-, (5 genytonra), 7 genit'Oir(e)s, 5 gersy-, 
6 genitores, 6-7 genitors ; 0 . 5 genetoryes, 6 
gene-, geny-, 6 -S genitories, [a. OIC genitoir 
(usu. pL genitoirs, ginitoires\ app, f. L. type 
^genitorium.] A testicle ; pi. the testicles, but in 
later mti ^genitals. (Cf. Gen'ITUre.I 
3387 Trevlsa Higdeu (Rolls) VII, 315 Who hat took a 
woraman by streugh schulde less his genirras [r/.n geni- 
trace.s], *39.8 — Barth, De P. R. vii. Iv. {3495) 269 Yf it 
happe th.it thys Hernia is broke a grete cleele of the bowels 
falle downc in to the codde of the genetoure. X48X Caxton 
Mfrr. tt vi* 73 CastcHirs .. whan they hen hon ted., byte 
wyth their teeth their owne genytobs or hallocks and lete 
them felle, 14S3 — G* de la Tour E v, And they kyt awey 
the Genyloryes of the sayde monk. *533 Etvor Cast, Ilelihs 


m 

(1541) 7 a, Of the genytories or stones of generation. *574 
Hyll Conject. Weather vf. If his right gbiitour be trussed 
up . . then doth he beget a Ewe lambe. iS 79 I^angham 
Card. Health (1633) 309 The same healeth all paine and 
swellings of the genitors or stones, 1603 Knollks tlisi. 
Turks ( 3621) 276 His^ sohnes deprived of their sight, and 
spoiled of their genitoires. 1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden 
xeix. 137 l‘he Ashes . . are used . . to cleanse and heal old 
ulcers and sores, as well in the Genitories as other parts of 
the body. 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. xlvUL (1737) 394 He 
has Genitories. 

b. In adjectival use : members genitors. 

3483 CaxtoN Gold. Leg. 223 b/2 Thys synne may in no 
wyse be forgyuen But yf he cutte of his membris genytores. 
Genitos?^ (d,5e'nitor). Now rare. Also 5 
genytur, 6 genitour. [a. L. genitor begetter, 
parent, f. ^gen-, root oi gignbre to beget, bear. 
The earliest forms are a. Y.geniteur, ad. L. gen- 
iidr-em.’\ A male parent, father; in //.=* parents. 

1447 JioKENHAM Seyntys (RoxK) 356 These thre.,dyvydyd 
the posses-syoun Of her genyturs. 1537 Latimer zm Serm. 
he/. Convoc. D ij, I’hey . . that were the wise fathers and 
genitours of this purgatorie, were, in my mynde, the wysest 
of all their generation. _ x6S9 Pearson CTyed (1839) 57 
Whosoever is generated is from him which Is the genitor, 
i66s Hooke Microgr. 392 In those places are found all the 
convenient camses of their production, namely, genitors, or 
Parents [etc.]. 1818 Keai's AWiv/x. i. 300 High genitors, 

unconsciou.s did they cull Time’s sweet first-fruits. 1846 
Landor Imag. Conv, Wks. 1 . 90 A .son, worthy of his august 
genitor, in happy hour is born to your Majesty, 
lienee Genito'riaJL a., parental. rare'^K 
1847 M EDWIN Shelley 1 , 358 Sir 'fimothy was a man enter- 
taining high notions of genitorial rights. 

Genitory : see Genitor L 
Genitrise, var. Genteiee. 

Genitrix : see Genetrix. 
t Gemture. Ohs. [ad. lb. genitur-am beget- 
ting, etc., f. gignlre to beget.^ Cf. OF. geniture.\ 

1. Begetting, generation ; birth. 

1641 M. Frank Serm. (1672) 228 Parents here under the 
notion of yovPoi seems very strange, Joseph having no part 
in His geniture. Fvli.kr Pisgaii iv. ii. 27 God., 

foretelleth that Moab should be made drunk, (haply alluding 
to his geniture, seeing he was begotten in a fit of drunken- 
ness). 1750 Sterne Tr. Shandy L 7 On the 2sth of the 
same month in which I date my geniture. 

2 . Astro/. Nativity, horoscope. (Cf. Genesis a.) 

1621 Burton Anat. Met. i. i. i. ii, He had the si|rjificators 

in his geniture fortunate, and free from die hostile asj>ects 
of Sattime and Mars. 1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. civ. 528 
In diurnall genitures , . you must ever regard the degree of 
the Ecliptick. xyax Earl Nottingha.m Ans%o. W/mton47 
The Second (Grigini signifies his Geniture or Nativity. 3839 
J. Wilson Did. Astrol.., Geniture, the Birth, the radical 
figure, the plan of a nativity. 
iS. That which is generated ; offspring, product. 
1579 Fulkk Cm/ut, Sanders 620 He may deny a man to 
he a creature tecause he is a geniture, that is a thing 
hegottesL X603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1345 Saying, 
that he [the Sunne| ia the Issue and geniture proce^ing 
from Apollo who is eternall, and who continually bringetS 
him fourth, 1678 R. Barclay Agol. Quakers XL x. 368 
The little Seed of Righteousness, .receives a place to arise, 
atid becomcch a holy Birth, and Geniture in Man, x6o8 
Fryer Ace. E. India 4 P. 320 The Pearl is suppoised to be 
the Geniture of a Shell-fish called Margaritifesr. 

4 , The generative seed of animals. 
x6xs Cri>oke Body of Man 259 The S<Mxi is called,. in 
I^atine semen. Cent tura. .And so we wil call it Seed and 
Geniture, 1620 Venner P'ia Reda il 29 The vse of them 
. , is , . an enemy to procreation, because they dry up the 
geniture, 1683 A. Snaps Anai. Horse App. § t (itMId) 6 As 
to the efficient Cause of Generation, that rs the geniture of 
the Male. 

b. The prolific germ in vegetable seed. rare“"'^. 
1674 Phil Tram, IX. 63 lliat part of a Seed, in which 
properly the prolifique vertue lodgeth, and which is strictly 
called the geniture. 

6 .//. sf Genitals(OF.^«:zV«m)- (CFOenitoe^,) 

xSiijB Hall Chron, (i8o9> 744 Every strete laye full of the 
privie members and genitures of the Cardinalle.s and holy 
prelates. 

6 . Math. « Factor sb, 6 , rare'~\ 

17x8 J. CuAMBERLAVNB Retig, PMks, I. xvi. I 39 That all 
the Co-efficients or Genitures of the Terms taken together. . 
yield the Quantity. 

Genius (d^f nifis), Pb genii (d^PnifSi), gen- 
iuses, (t geniuses), fa. L. genius, t *gen- root 
of gi’^-ire to beget, Gr. ylyveffOai to be bom, 
come into being. 

In Lat. the word has mainly the sense x bdow (the ex- 
tended semse 2 occurs post-cfassically), and a^ fig, sense 
approaching 3, As a word of learned origin it is found in 
the Rom. JarjM.: F. g^ie (whence Ger. gmie}. It,, Sp,, Pg;, 
which have appmximately the same sen.ses as in Eng, 
To some extent the sense-development in Rom, has lieen 
affected % ojnfusion with ingemum (see Engine) ; cf, for 
example f.gime emil ‘ civil engineming \| 
i. With reference to classical pagan belief : The 
tutelary god or attendant spirit allotted to every 
person at bis birth, to govern bis fortunes and 
determine bis character, and finally to conduct him 
out of the world ; also, the tutelary and controlling 
spirit similarly connected with a place, an institu- 
tion, etc. (Now only ia 
In the first two quota. Gmim m the proper name of an 
allegofical person who m the Rom. de m Rme represent* 
the native moral iastmete of xxtankmd as setting bciumls to 
th e range of sexual tasslon. 

[1390 Gower Cm/. 1 . 48 0 Genius min owne Herke Come 
furth and here dm maniM shxifte. e 3400 Rmt. Rose 4768’ 


They , . Whom genius cursith, man and wyf. That wrongly 
werke ageyn nature.] 1513 Douglas Mneis ix. iv. 49 Gif 
that euery raanni.s schrewit desyre Be as his God and Genyus 
in that place. 1536 Bellrnokn Owl Scot. (1541) ProhemC 
Cosraogr. xii, Thair is na thing may be so odius To 
man, as leif in miserie and wo Defraudand god of nature 
genius. [Cf. Ter. Phorm. i. i. 10 and Hor. Ep ii. ii. iS8.] 
1596 Drayton Leg. iv. 51 I’he pale Genius of that aged 
floud. x6oS Shaks. Mach. in. i. 56 Vnder him My Genius 
is rebuk'd, as it is said Mark Anthonies was by Cmsar x6i8 
Drayton Poly-olb. i. xo Thou Genius of the place . . Which 
liued'.st long before the AlI-earth-dro\vning_ Flood. iri63o 
Risdon Surv. Devon § 225 (i8io) 237 Genii of the spring. 
1647 R. Stapylton Juvenal 63 Any thing wherein the spirit 
or soule delighted, wits called sacred or peculiar to the 
genius, especially feasting and marriage. 1663 Dryden To 
Author 55 in Charleton Stonedmtg, Watch’d by the Genius 
of this Royal place. 1701 Rowk Amh. Siep-Moth. i. i. 51 
Let their Guardian Genii still be watchful 1745 Collins 
Ode Col. Ross i, Britannia’s Genius bends to earth, c x8oo 
K. White Childhood n. 260 Kind genii of my native fields 
benign. 1831 Carlyle Sart, Res. (1858) 87 It was his 
guiding Genius (Ddmon) that inspired him ; he must go 
forth and meet his Destiny. 1843 Dickens Christm. Carol 
i, It seemed as if the Genius of the Weather sat in mournful 
meditation on the thresliold. 1863 Scotsman 12 Aug., We 
are now able- .to thank our stars that the genius of red taf.>e 
was s>o strong even in France. _ 1871 Farrar IVitn. Hist.iii. 
90 Christians ..who would die rather than filing into the 
altar flame a pinch of incense to the Genius of the Em- 
perors. 1887 Bowen Virg. rEneidv. 95 His sire's familiar, 
or genius haunting the sliore. 

fb. After Lat. use; This spirit viewed as pro- 
pitiated by festivities ; hence, one’s appetite. Ohs. 

1605 B. JoNsoN Volpone i. i. B 2 a, What should I do, But 
cocker vp iny Genius, and Hue free To all delights, my for- 
tune calls me to ? 1693 Dryden Juvenal iv. 105 To your 
glad Genius .sacrifice this Day ; Xxst common Meats re.spect- 
fully give way. 

c. {A person's) good, evil genius: the two mutu- 
ally opposed spirits (in Christian language angels) 
by whom every person was supposed to be attended 
throughout his life. Hence applied transf. to a 
person who powerfully influences for good or evil 
the character, conduct, or fortunes of another, 

x6xo Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 27 llie strongst sugge.stion, Our 
wonser Genius can 36x3 Purchas PilgvimagAjbxdi 365 A 
tradition of two Genii which attend every man, one gcxxl, 
the other evill. 1653 H, More A niid. A th. m, xi v. (1712) 130 
I’lie Pytluigoreans were of opinion that every man has two 
(Lnii, a gixKi one, and a bad one. 1660 J. S. Andromana in, 
V. in Hitzl. Dodsiey XiV. 244 My better genius, thou art 
welcome as A draught of water to a thirsty man, vpz 
Rowe Tamerl. jv. I 1689 Them.. art an evil Genius to thy- 
self. 1770 Langhokne Rlutarch (1879) lb 2006/2 Men had 
their evd genii, who disturted them with fears, and dis- 
tressed their virtue. 1868 Freeman Nprm. Conq.^xZip\\X. 
vii. 24 It needed the intervention of his belter genius in the 
form of Godwine. 

t d. In astrological use the word survived, with 
some notion of its original sense, passing into a sym- 
bolical expression for the combination of sidereal 
influences represented in a person’s horoscope. Obs. 

1643 Milton Divorce 1. x, But what might be the cause, 
whether each one's allotted Genius or proi:>er star, or 
[etc.]. 1637 H. PiNNELL Philos. Ref. 67 1 'he other part 

therefore of Man, or this sydereall txKiy i.s called the Genius 
of man, l:>ecau.He It proceTOeth from the Firmament; it is 
called Penates, bef;ause it is in our power and born with us, 
the shallow of the vi.*sible body, Lar domesiicm, the good ta: 
bad houshold or private Angell. 

0. I'he quasi-rnythologic personification of some- 
tbing immaterial [e. g. of a virtue, a custom, an 
institution), esp. as portrayed in painting or sculp- 
ture. Hence transf, a person or thing fit to be 
taken as an embcxlied type of (some abstract idea). 

XS97 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iii. ii. 3^ Hee was the very 
Genius of Famine. 1875 B. Harte Tates Argonauts, Baby 
Sylvester, A golden lizard, the very genius of desolate 
sti!Ines.s, had stopped breathless upon the ihre.shold of one 
cabin. 

2 , A demon or spiritual being in general. 
Now chiefly in pL genii (the sing, being usually 
replaced by Gknie), as a rendering of Arab. 
jinn, the collective name of a class of spirits 

(some good, some evil) supposed to interfere power- 
fully in human affairs. 

cx^go Grkkne Fr. Bacon ix. 71 Wliereas the pyromantic 

S mii Are mighty, swift, and of far-reuching power. 1646 
ifCK Rich. Ill Ded., 'I'o the common-rout, they., are 
another kind of Genius, or ignis Jatmts. 16513 Ld, 
Godeau's Si. Paul 321 The worship of Angels or Geniuses 
yhrinted Genieuses]. i6ss Stanley Hist. Philos, n, (1701) 
83 A They mock even the Genius of Socrates as a feigned 
thing, i68x H, Moke Exp. Dan. il 25 The activity there- 
fore of the Aerial Genii or Angels may be understood by 
these Wind*. ptSSfi Mrs. Bebn tr. P'’au Date's Hid, Ornc. 
(17x8) 150 Evil Genii, and Spirits condemn'd to eternal 

f unishment* xyi^S-Sa j, Warton Ess. Pope (1782) II. x. 178 
t seemed one of those edifices in Fairy I'ales, that are 
raiMsd by Genii in a ni^ts time. X779 Franklin Whs. 
(i^) VI, a6i Albumaxar. .was visited nightly by genii and 
apints of the first rank. xSi* W, Irving Amamhra L 25X 
The genii, who watch over the place, were obedient to my 
magic power. 1879 Gladstone Glean. I. 1, 32 The whole 
narriitive really recalls the most graceful fictions of wise 
genii and gentle fairies, 

3 . t a. Of i>ersoiis : Characteristic disposition ; 
inclination ; bent, turn or temjier of mind. Ohs, 
*58* Si»N«v Apol. Pmtrie <Arb.} 62 A Poet, no industrie 
can nnJce, if ms owne Genius bee not carried vnto it. 
*599 B. Joi»oN Ev. Mam out of Hum. n. ICxfioo) D 4 a, I can- 
not frame me to your harsh vulgar phrase, tis agaynst my 
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Genius. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 36 Those things whereunto 
their Genius doth tend. x6^6 Obsenn Chinese Char, in 
Misc. Cur. (1708) 111. 215 There have been various ways 
thought of for Expressing Significancy, according to the 
several Genii of the Persons that were the Inventors. 1690 
Evelyn Mem. (1857) 3i8 Its being suitable to my rural 

genius, born as 1 was at Wotton, among the woods. 1^7 
tr. C*iess D’Aunoy^s 7'rav. ^1706) 82 JAe immediately dis- 
covered the Queens Genius, and easily made himself her : 
Confident. 1713 Derham Phys. TheoL v. 1. 312 1 ’here is the 
same Reason for the variety of Genii, _or Inclinations of Men 
also. 1761 HuME ///.r/. En". III. Ixi. 319 Men of such dar- 
ing geniuses were not contented with the ancient and legal 
forms of civil government. 1780 Johnson Let. to Mrs. 
'J'hrale 10 July, Every man has his genius . . my genius is 
always iti extremes. 1781 J. Moore P'iew Soc. It. (1790) I. 
xvi. 188 The intriguing genius of Pope Julius. 1804 W. 
Tennant Ind, Recreat, (ed. 2) II. 162 Operations requiring 
no effort .. and on that account peculiarly suited to the 
genius of the indolent Bengalese. 

b. With reference to a nation, age, etc. : Preva- 
lent feeling, opinion, sentiment, or taste j distinctive 
character, or spirit. 

1639 IVarv. xix, (1640) 260 The warre-geniu.s 

of the world is altered now-a-dayes, and supplieth number 
with policie. <ri64S Howell Lett. (1650) 11 . 74 Before I 
wean my self from Italy, a word or two touching the genius 
of the nation. 1665 Boyle Occas. Rejl. 189 My Acquainted- 
ne.ss with the Genius of the Age had sadly taught me that 
I was to alter my Method. 1:701 Contests Nobles 
Comm. Wks. 1755 IL r. 44 The people of England are of 
a genius and temper never to admit slavery among them, 
1711 Aodison Spect.^o. 29 p 9 A Composer should fit his ' 
Musick to the_ Genius of the People. 1754 Hume Hist. I 
Eng. (1761) I. ix. 196 The barbarous and violent genius of i 
the age. 1791 Burke yl//. tPVi/gs'Wks. 1842 I, 531 The | 
genius of this faction is easily discerned. 1845 Stephen 
Comm. Laws Eng.^ (1874) 81 Owing perhaps to some 

peculiar averseness in the early genius of the country from 
change in its legal institution.s. 1855 Vm.soyvx Philip 11^ 

I. 1. i. 2 Tliis flexibility was foreign to the genius of the 
Spaniard. 

personified. 1871 Morley Voltaire (1S86) 4 The rays from 
Voltaire’s burning and far-shining spirit . . struck upon the 
genius of the time, seated dark and dead like the black 
stone of Memnon’s statue. 

C. Of a language, law, or institution; Prevailing 
character or spirit, general drift, characteristic 
method or procedure. 

1647 N. Bacon^ Disc. Go/vt, Eng. i. xlix. C1739) 85 The 
riglit genius of this Law will also more evidently appear by 
the practice of thase times. 1699 BEm'LKY Phal. 244 The 
Genius and Constitution of Tragedy. 1703 Addison Italy 
183 They are chiefly to be ascrib’d to the very Genius of the 
Roman Catholick Religion. 1753 Johnson Diet. Pref., Such 
[words] as are readily adoptetl by the genius of our tongue, 
1763 Harris Three Treat. Advt., Those Treatises, being 
written in Dialogue, from their Nature and Genius admit 
not of Interruption. 1776 Adam S mith PV. N. i. viii. (1869) 

I. 77 'I’he genius of the British Constitution. 1791 Burke 
7'h. Fr. A fiairs Wks.Vn. 15 They will examine into the true 
character and genius of some late events. 1814 T. Bell 
Pmv Copen. IVhs. 270 The Decalogue changed as it were 
its genius, a 1830 Calhoun IVks. (X874) III. 219 The genius 
of our constitution is opposed to the assumption of power. 
1875 JowKTT Plato (ed. 2) II. 17 He expresses the very 
genius of the old comedy, 1873 Stewart & Tait Unseen 
Univ. i. § 36 (1878) S4 i'he whole genius of Christianity 
would appear to point towards a total submission. 

d. With reference to a place; The body of 
associations connected with, or inspirations that 
may be derived from it, (Cf. i and 7 .) 

[1681 Dryden Frol. Univ. Oxf. 23 By the sacred genius 
of this place.] 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. n. Tombs in Abbey, Is 
the being shown over a place the same as silently for our- 
selves detecting the genius of it f 1844 Dlshafxi Conings^ 
IV. XV, In Palestine, I met a German student who was accu- 
mulating materials for the History of Christianity, and 
studying the genius of the place. X844 Stanley Arnold I. 
iii, loi Whatever peculiarity of chaiacter was impressed on 
the scholars whom it sent forth; was derived not from the 
genius of the place, but from the genius of the man. 

f e. Of material things, diseases, etc. ; The na- 
tural character, inherent constitution or tendency. 

1675 Grew Anat. 7*rtmks 11. vi. § 6 Convolvula’s do not 
wind by any peculiar Nature or Genius. 1697 Dryden PUrg. 
Georg. I, 80 The Culture suiting to the sev’ral Kinds Of 
Seeds and Plants ; and what will thrive and rise, And what 
the Genius of the Soil denies. 1723 Pope Odyss. ix. 152 
Here all products and all plants abound, Sprung from the 
fruitful genius of the ground. x^zS-Tgi — in Spence Anecd, 
(1858) 9 In laying out a garden, the first thing to be con- 
sidered is the genius cf the place : thus at Riskins . . Lord 
Bathurst should have raised two or three mounts ; because 
his situation is all a plain. 1747 Berkeley Tar-nvater in. 
Plague Wks. III. 483 Fevers .. change their genius in dif- 
ferent seasons. 

4. Natural ability or capacity ; quality of mind ; 
the special endowments which fit a man for his 
peculiar work. (N ow only with mixture of sense 5 .) 

1649 Milton Eikon. 241 To unsettle the conscience of any 
knowing Christian is a thing above the genius of his Cleric 
elocution. X662 Evelyn Chaleo^, Hugens. .so worthily 
celebrated for his . . universal Mathematical Genius, 1725 
T. Hearne Pref. to R. Briimu'sChron. I. 27 For no Study 
can be more pleasant to Persons of a genius than that of 
our National History and Antiquities. 1729 Franklin 
Ess, Wks. 1S40 IT. 263 Different men have geniuses adapted 
to a variety of different arts and manufactures. 1739 
Robertson Hist. Scot. I, i. 68 His genius was of that kind 
which ripens slowly. 1768 W. Gilpin Prints 125 Dorigny 
seems to have exhausted his genius upon it. 1831 Brewster 
Newton (1855) I. xii. 322 The peculiar genius of Newton 
has been displayed in his investigation of the law of 
universal gravitation. 1840 Thirlwall Greece VII. 71 A 
design certainly suited to Alexander’s genius. 1853 Lvtton 


My Novel II. X, Tlie Squire, whose active genius was always 
at some repair or improvement. 

b. Natural aptitude, coupled with more or less 
of inclination fta, for (something). (Now only 
with mixture of sense 5 .) 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. i. § 6 , 1 have no Genius 
to disputes in Religion. 1707 J. Auchdale Descr. Carolina 
ji, I advise, That such Missionaries be well skill'd in 
Chymistry, and some natural Genius to seek the Virtues ip 
Herbs, Metts and Minerals. 1727 De ^Q%Syst. Magic i. i. 

(i 840] 7 One having a genius to this, another to that kind 
of knowledge. 1788 Priestley Lect, Hist, v, 1 . 381 A genius 
for science by no means depends upon climate. 1798 
Ferriar Illustr. Sterne ii. 38 He had no great genius for 
poetry. ^ 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India. IL v. viii. 6,84 He had 
no genius, any more than Clive, for schemes of policy 
including lai'ge views of the past. 1844 Mrs. Browning 
Crmoned ^ Buried xxvii, He had The genius to be loved. 
iSyi SwiLES Ckarac. vi, (1876) 183 Their genius for borrow- 
ing, in the long run, usually proves their ruin. 1878 R. W. 
Dale Lect. Preach, ii. 38 Mr. Gladstone has an extra- 
ordinary genius for finance, 1889 Lowell Latest Lit. Ess., 

W aiton U891) So Walton had a genius for friendships, 

6 . (Only in sing.') Native intellectual power of 
an exalted type, such as is attributed to those who 
are esteemed greatest in any department of art, 
speculation, or practice ; instinctive and extra- 
ordinary capacity for imaginative creation, original 
thought, invention, or discovery. Often contrasted 
with takfit. 

This sense, which belongs also to F. ginie, Ger. genie, 
appears to have been developed in the i8th c. (It is not j 
recognized in Johnson's Dictionary.) In sense 4 the word j 
had come to be applied with especial frequency to the kind 
of intellectual power manifested by poets and artists ; and 
W'hen in this application * genius’, as native endowment, 
came to be contrasted with the aptitudes that can be 
acquired by study, the approach to the modern sense wa.s 
often very close. The further development of meaning was 
prob. influenced by association with senses 1 and 2, which 
suggested that the word had an especial fitness to denote 
that particular kind of intellectual power which has the 
appearance of proceeding from a .sui>ernatural inspiration or 
possession, and which seems to arrive at its results in an 
inexplicable and miraculous manner. This use, which app, 
originated in England, came into great jirominence in 
Germany, and gave the designation of Genieperiode to the 
epoch in German literature otherwise known as the ‘ Sturm 
und Drang ’ period. Owing to the influence of Ger. litera- 
ture in the present century, this Is now the mo.st familiar 
sense of the Eng. word, and usually colours the other senses. 

It was by the Ger. writers of the rSth c. that the distinction 
between ‘ genius ’ and * talent which had some foundation 
in Fr. usage, was .sharpened into the .strong antithesis which 
is now universally current, so that the one term is hardly 
ever defined without reference to the other. The difference 
between genius and talent has been formulated very 
variously by different writers, but there is general agree- 
ment in regarding the former as the higher of the two, as 
‘creative' and ‘original’, and as achieving its results by 
instinctive perception and spontaneous activity, rather than 
by processes which admk of being distinctly analyzed. 

1749 Fielding 7'om fones xiv, i. By the wonderful force 
of genius only, without the least assistance^ of learning. 
1735 W. Sharre Dissertation on Genius. X756-82 

J. Warton Ess. Pope (1782) IL viii. 21 It were to be wished 
that no youth of genius were suffered to look into Statius. 
1783 Blair Rhet.xh. 1 . 41 Genius always importis something 
inventive or creative. 1801 Fuseli in Lect. Paint, i. (1848) 
348 By Genius I mean that power which enlarge.s the circle 
of human knowledge ; which discovers new materials of 
Nature, or combines ^ the known with novelty. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. I. 259 The genius of Halifax bore 
down all opposition, 1833 De Quincey..4«/<7i 5/<?^.6'/^. Wks. 
I. 198 note. Talent and genius , . are not merely different, 
they are in polar opposition to each other. Talent is intel- 
lectual power of every kind, which acts and manifests itself 
. .through the will and the active forces. Genius . . i.s that 
much rarer species of intellectual power which is derived 
from the genial nature— from the spirit of suffering and 
enjoying— from the spirit of pleasure and pain . . It is a 
function of the passive nature. 1838 Carlyle Fredk. Gt.ye. 
ill I. 407 Genius . . means transcendent capacity of taking 
trouble, fii-st of all. 1866 R. W. Dale Disc. Spec. Occ. yii, 
241 The world hardly knew what music was, till the genius 
of Handel did homage to the Messiah. 1883 Froude Short 
Stud. IV, n. iii. 195 A man of genius . , is a spring in which 
there is always more behind than flows from it. 

6 . Applied to a person, f a. With qualifying adj. : 
One who has great, little, etc. * genius ’ (sense 4 ) or 
natural ability. Also, one who has a ‘ genius ' 
(sense 3 ) or disposition of a specified kind. Obs. 

[1647-1697 : see 6 b.] 1731 A Hill Adv. Poets 18 Vulgar 
Genii, sowr’d by sharp Disdain. X768 W. Gilpin Prints 237 
With a little genius nothing sways like a great name. Ibid. 
240 A trifling genius may be found, who will give ten 
guineas for Hollar’s shells. 

b. A person endowed with * genius ’ (in sense 5 ). 
(N aw only gemuse's in pi.) 

The earlier examples, in which the word is accompanied 
by a laudatory adj., probably belong strictly to 6 a. 

1647 W. Browne^ tr. Gothbervilids Folexander iv. iv, 294 
Those great Genius's, on whom most Kings disburthen 
themselves of the government of their Estates. 1697 Dryden 
Virg., Past. Pref. (1721)1.9% Extraordinary Genius's have a 
sort of Prerogative, which may dispense them from Laws, 
1711 Addison Sped. No. 160 1* 1 There is no Chiiracter more 
frequently given to a Writer, than that of being a Genius. 
I have heard many a little S^neteer called z.fine Genius. 
173s Amory Mem. (1769) I. 9% Such admirable genii as 
Burnet and Butler. *762-7% H. Walpole Veriuds Anecd, 
Paint. (17861 II. 90 Under the direction of that genius 
[Inigo Jones] the King erected the house at Greenwich. 
*793 Beddoes Math. Evid. 61 Why are not geniuses for 
arts or sciences bom among savage.s? 1800 Lamb Lett. 
(1888) 1 . 141 All poems are good poems to George ; all men 


are fine geniuses. 1S06 H. Siddons Maid, VUfe, «$■ PVidon» 

1 . 173 Isaac was a good-dispo-sitioned, industrious boy, but 
no geniiLs. *873 H. Rogers Orig. Bible ix. (1875) 382 Cer- 
tain transcendent geniuses — the Bacons, the Newtons, th® 
Shakespeares, the Miltons. ^ 

7., phr. 11 g-extius loci [L. = ’'genius of tbe place '1 
the presiding deity or spirit (see sense 1 ) ; but oftea 
used in the sense of 3 d. 

1771 Smollett Humph. Cl., To Dr. Lewis 8 Aiig., The 
pleasure-grounds are, in my opinion, not so well laid out 
according to the genius loci. 1833 W. Irving Crayon Misc., 
Newsiead Abbey (1S63) 286 A white marble bust of the 
genius loci, the noble poet, shone conspicuously from its 

destal. S878 L. W. M. Lockhart Mine is Thine xix, 

. 50 genius loci may be solemn and pensive, but w® 
laugh at him. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as genius school', genim^ 
gifted, genii’haunted genius-bom a., bora 
of genius ; f genius-cliamber, bridal chamber (see 
Genial 

*894 Miln Strolling Players in East xxi. %94, I repre-' 
sented .. the sweet meek maiden who was the *genius-born 
daughter of Shakespeare’s pen. 15x3 Douglas i. 

36 War nocht also to me is displesant *Genyus chalmer or 
matrimone to hant. aiSsx Mrs. Sherwood Life i. (1854) 
17 My *genius- gifted and benev'olent father. 1817 Mrs- 
Hemans Mod. Greece Poem.s (1875) ^9 Gr Tigris rolls his' 
*genii-haunted wave. i88a Seeley Nat. AWi'g. (1883) 166 
l‘he point of close resemblance between the *genius school 
in art, and the anti-legal school in morals. 

Hence (nonce-wds.) Gemiused a. en- 

dowed with genius ; Gemiusess [-ess], a female 
genius ; Ge’niuskiu [-kin], a little genius, 

1772 Nugent tr. Hist. P'riar Gerund I. 145 She was not 
a common woman, but a geniusess and an elegant writrix, 
1880 S. Lanier Poems {1884) 108 Led by the soaring- 
genius’d Sylvesten 1882 H. C. Merivale I'aucit of B. IL 
1. xvii. 21 He failed, .to catch a single idea out of thoso 
words with which my geniuskin of song had inspired me, 

Gesinel, ginuel (dge-nel, dgi-nel ; elsewhere 
gi'nel), dial. Also 7 genn-, giam-, gyrm.©U, 9 
jenuel. [Of obscure origin ; sense i suggests that 
it may be a corruption of ckenelle Channel.} 
tl. » Channel 3 a. Obs. 

%6%3 Manch. Ct. LeetRec. (1883) ii* ®87 Boberte Charnock® 
..hath newlie erected a privie, the ffilthe whereof fFalletk 
into a.certen Gynnell or guttL^ 1647 Ubid. (1887] IV, ii M* 
John Marler shall cause the said Ginnell soe to bee clensed 
as it may not bee for the future preiudiciall to others. 

2. dial. A long narrow passage between houses, 
either roofed or unroofed. 

1669 Manch. Ct, Leei Rec. (X887) V. 98 W® Jackson hath 
made a Doore into A Ginnell beiongein|e to Edmo Hey- 
wood. a 1804 J* Mather Songs (1862) 3310 Sheffield^ Gloss, 
s, V., When Sancho was a raw-boned whelp And lived lo 
yonder jennel. %8ss Waugh Lane. A ^(1857) iii Through 
th' ginnel, an’ up th' steps. 

Genner, Sc. and dial, form of Gender v, 
Gennet, obs. foim of Jennet ; var. Genet L 
Gennete (genrt). Gr.Antiq. [pd. Gi, yevvijrtu 
pL, f. 7 eVva family.] (See quots.) 

1838 Thirlwall Greece II. 12 The genos, or hon.se, was 
again made up of thirty gennetes, or heads of families, 
1^7 Gkote Greece ii. x. III. 85 The gennetes or members 
of the same gens lived in the same canton. 

Genny (pepper) ; see Guinea-. 

Genoa (clge’mPta). See Geane, The name of a 
city of Italy. Used attrib^ in names of articles 
connected with Genoa, as Genoa lettuce, -velvet, 
Genoa cake, a rich currant cake with almonds oa 
the top; Genoa treacle (see Treacle); f paste 
of Genoa, a baked sweetmeat made of quinces, 
spices, and sugar. Also absoL = Gesioa-velvet. 

1613 Markham Eng. Housew, n. il (1668) loi To muke 
pa.ste of Genoa. x6^ Evelyn KaL Hort. (ed. 3) 103 You 
may yet sow Genoa I.ettace, which will last all the Winter, 
17616 W. Gordon Gen, Counting-ko. 427, 2 pieces of black 
Genoa. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 1234 The figure represents 
a piece of velvet.. of that kind which, being woven upon 
a tweeled ground, is known by the name of Genoa velvet. 

t Ge'noan, and sb. [see -an.] — Genoese, 

1608 Day Law 7'rickes v. (1881) 80 Hee's a Genoaa 
marchant that v/ith much suite ransom'd mee from the 
Turke. 1670 R. Coke Disc. 7'rade 62 The Genoans are 
forced to turn Usurers, upon what they had got before. 

Geuoblast (dgemtf'blast). [f. Gr. yiuo-s off- 
spring + -BLAST.] The bisexual nucleus of the 
impregnated ovum. Plence Gonobla*stic a., of 
or pertaining to a gen oblast. 

1877 H. D. Minot in Proc. Post. Soc. Nat. Hist. XIX. 170 
The sexual generation may be called genoblasts, 1880 
N attire XXL 458 The history of the genoblasts and the 
theory of sex. %886 A. Hyatt in Amer, yrnl. Sci. Ser. m. 
XXXI. 336 This statement includes all the basal facts of the 
genoblastic theory. 

Genoese (d^eniJ^irz), a. and sh. Also 6 genutese, 
(See Genovese, Genoway.) [f. Geno~a + -ese.] 

A. Oilj. Of or pertaining to Genoa. (In mod.Dict3.) 
1756 Burke Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks, I. 43 A Genoese, or a 

Venetian republick, is a concealed despotism. 

B. absol. and sb. The Genoese (pL): the Genoese 
people, (t Formerly also pi. Genoeses.) 

*533 N. Wotton Let. 27 Oct. in Tytler Eng. under Edw, 
VI (1839) II. 252 It shall be time for the Genoeses to bestir 
themselves. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. v. v. (ed. 7) 541 This 
lie is governed by the Genueses. 1677 Govt. Venice 290 No 
Age but will mention me, I having defeated the Genoeses, 
reduced Clodia, (or Chiozza) and delivered my Countrey 
from very great Dangers. 1843 S. Austin Rankds Hist. 


GEM'OESmW:, 

Me/.^ IL 521 The Genoese feel that they cannot withstand 
the imperial crown. 

t GeHLoesiaiij) tz. and sb, Ohs. [see -ian.] = 
Genoesb. 

1624 Capt, Smith Virginia, i. x Christopher Cullumhus, 
a Genoesian. 1670-^ Lasspxs Voy. Italy 1. 64 You see. . 
the armour of the Genoesian Amazons who went to the war 
in the Holy Land. 

Genologe, -logy* etc,, obs. fF. Genealogy, 
GenosopMs//. : see Gymnosophist, 

a 1400-30 Alexander 4022 ]?e gentill genosophis. 

Genoilillere Also 4 genyllere, 

9 genouillier©, [a. F. gemuiUireyL OF. genouil 
(F, gmou) knee \^'^o^Xj.^geniiclum^ i.gmu knee.] 

1. A dexible piece of armour for covering the 
knees, with joints like those of a lobster, 

£•1380 Sir Ferttmb. 5631 }>e strok ys ferjjer wente..And 
ful opon ys genyllere. xS^o Bootell in Genii. Mag. 
GXX. II. 44 The knees are guarded by genouillil*res of 
peculiar form. 

2 . (See qnots.) 

xSoa in C. J ames Milit Diet. x8si J. S. Macaulay Field 
Forti/. 78 Tnat part of the interior slope of the parapet im- 
mediately beneath the embrasures is called the genouillere. 
1867 Smyth SailoVs IV&rd-bk., Gemuillere^ that part of a 
battery which remains above the platform, and under the gun 
after the opening of the embrasure. 01 course a knee-step. 

Genovese (d^e'nd'vfz), a. and sb, Now rare. 
Also 7 Genoevais, pi. Genoveses, [a. It. 
Cencmese^ f, Genova Genoa.] «= Genoese a. and sk 
1603 North Pluiarek's Lives (1612) 1x76 The Panno- 
nians, the Genoveses, and those of Piemont rebelling. 
1638 DAV&mvn Fair FaTf&urite in. (1673) 97/1 Madam, I 
heg your gpod,nes.s would procure 'ITie Genouesse may he 
dismiss’d without A Tax upon his Goods, c X645 Howell 
Lett. (1650) 11 . % You have the Romane [dialectl.. the 
Cakbresse, the Genoevais, the Piemontea. 1684 Lord. Gas. 
No. X993/3 Several Galliots are fitting out . . against the 
Genoueses, 1855 Tennvsoh Daisy 40 The grave, severe 
Genovese of old. ■ 

i* G’e’nowayj sh. and a. Ohs. Forms : a. 6-7 
genowaie, -way(e, (6 genoae, 7 genowae, -wey, 
-wyaie, 6 geneway). / 3 . 5 jan(e-, jenewey, 5-0 
januay, -ey. [Originally sb. ^.Janmveyh GF. 
Genoueis., ad. It, Genovese : see prec. Afterwards 
the sing, form was produced by omission of the j, 
and the word used all rib. as adj.'] 

A. sh. A native of Genoa. 

CX400 Maundev. (1839) iv. 23 The He of Crete, that the 
Emperour 3af somtyme to Janeweys. ^ 1480 Caxton Ckron. 
Mng. eexlix. 11482) 319 A grete batail on the see bitwene 
the Jeneweys and the kyng of Aragon. 1529 Rastell 
Pastyme, Mist, Brit. (i8ii) 219 A Januay that had the 
kepynge of y* Castell of Caleys, 1393^ Monpay Def. Con- 
traries 37 , 1 shall see no more the prating Florentine . . the 
vsuring Geneway. xsgfi Edward IlL iy. 3 The garrison 
of Genoaes, my Lorde, That cam from Paris. x6oo Surflet 
Cmnirie P'arme in. xxvli. 483 The Genowaes doe plant 
branches Cof the fig tree} all the moneth of August, x^ 
Howell For. Trem. (.Arb.) 41 When a^ Jew. .mecteth with 
a Oenoway . . he puts his fingers in his eyes fearing to be 
overreached "hf' hito- 

3 . adj. Of or pertaining to Genoa. 

1603 Knolles Hist. r/£r>lrjr(i638)296 Vsing..theGenoway 
marchants ships. IHd. 344 Three tall Genoway ships 
, .came with a faire winde for Constantincple. 

IJ Genre (ganr). [F. genre kind : see Gendeb.] 

1 . Kind; sort; style. 

x8r6 Lady Morgan Flor. Macarthy (18 r8) IV. iil 144 
But what is the genre of character, .which, if in true keep- 
ing to life and manners, .should not be found to resemble 
any body ? 1840 T. Moore Mem. (1856) VII, 273 Two very 
remaikaDle men .. but of entirely different genres. 2843 
Thackeray A/£rr, £’jFr.{j88s) 23 If. .some of our newspapers 
are . . inclined to treat for a story in this genre. x88o S. 
Lanier Sou Eng. Verse viii. 245 The^ prodigious wealth of 
our language in beautiful work.s of this genre, 

2 . A style of painting in which scenes and sub- 
jects of ordinary life are depicted. 

1873 OuiDA Pascarel 1 . 66 It [apicturelw'asa pretty little 
bit 01 genre. x88s Atheneeum 12 Sept. 341/3 It [aiiicture] is 
a piece of genre, a capital study of colour. 1897 Mag, Art 
Sept. 246 The realism which induced Quintijn Massijs to 
pamt genre was the development of the spirit of the age. 
b. attrib.., as genre-painting, etc. 

1849 WiLLMOTT yml. Summer in Country 7 June 86 
His apartments are crowded with rubbish, but he hangs 
some little genre piece in the comer. 1861 Times 16 Oct,, 
Those vulgarisms of blue, red, and yellow which many 
of our own genre painters suppose to be telling colotir, 
1879 FoTHERGiLi./^«jto/rVwi,xix. X93 A discriminating ta.ste 
in the matter of genre paintings. 1883 E. C. Stedman 
Poets Amer. iv. 98 Just as we call those genre canvases, 
whereon are painted idyls of the fireside, the roadside, and. 
the farm, pictures of ‘ real life.” 

Gens (d^enz). ?i. gentes (d^e-ntfzV [a. L. 
gens (stem genii-), f. root *gen- of gi-gn-h'e to 
beget, Or. yiyy^aBm be born.] a. Roman Antiq. 
A clan or sept ; a number of families united by the 
tics of a supposed common origin, a common name, 
and common religious rites, b. Hence employed 
to translate QtX.ykvos of similar meaning,and to de- 
signate any similar aggregation of families. 

1847 Grote Greece 11. x. J 1 L 74 llie Phratries and Gentes 
tiicmselves were real ancient and durable associations among 
the Athenian people. 1833 Liddell Mist. Rome I. ii, ix. 
xei The wlude Fabian Gens determined to leave Rome 
altogether, 1872 BAGinarr Physics PoL^xlijt) 184 The 
apregatiun of families into clans or gentes. 1883 Sat. Rem. 10 
Mar. 3x3/1 We liaaard a guess that the full name indicative 
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of the gens may have been Kishori Chand. 1889 Nature 
S Dec. 100 The general history of the various gentes and 
sub-gentes. 

Gens d’armerie, Gens d’armes, var. ff. 

Gbnbabmery, Gendarmes. 

Genseg, obs. form of Ginseng. 

Genii (d^ent), [Short for Gentleman.] « 
Gentleman ; now only vulgar., exc. as applied 
derisively to men of the vulgar and pretentious 
class who are supposed to use the word. 

Early prose examples are doubtful, as they may repre.sent 
only the graphic abbreviation which was formerly common; 

‘ Gents * may be an editorial misreading for ‘Gent.'=^£«//e- 
men. Early in the present century the word was colloquial 
and .slightly Jocular ; about 1840113 use came to be regarded 
as a mark of low breeding. 

1364 in Heath Grocerd Comp. (1869) 12 To make a supper 
to divers gentlemen of Gray’s lane, for the great amitie 
between® them and the Middle Temple gents, xfiog Z. 
Jones tr. LoyePs Specters 32 margin, Another Gent of the 
quality lived of late in Deven . , who could not endure the 
playing on a Bagpipe. 1635 [Glapthorne] Lady Mother 
i. ii. in Bullen O. PL II. 114 Hees not a gent that cannot 
parlee. I must invent some new and polite phrases. 1649 
Evelyn (X857) HI. §6 Noise and tumult occasmned 

by three or four wild gents in drink, X783 Genii. Mag. LI U. 
n. 577 The modern gent, is formed under the sage direction 
of a French dancer, or a Swiss renegade. 1785 Burns A>, 
to y. Lapraik si Apr. xi, Do ye envy the city Gent, Behind 
a kist to lie an’ sklent. 1799 Mrs. H. Washington Let m 
Atkenmim 1x892) 17 Dec. 857/* Hi.s lordship hm invited 
sixteen gents here today. 18x0 Bentham (X 821) 
207 If the practice of the Courts .. be to such a degree 
a secret to Great Law Officers, can it be wondered that 
they should be equally so to lay-gents, such as Sheriffs and 
Memliers of Parliament ? X815 C. Lucas in Monthly Mug. 
XXXIX. 296 How little support Mr. Kemble received 
from these gents, in his right pronunciation of the word 
aches, must be in the recollection of most of your readers. 
x8x7 Byron Ep. Jr. Murray to Polidori so My bumble 
tenement admits All persons in the dres-s of gent., From 
Mr. Hammond to Dog Dent. X827 Sporting Mag. XX. 51 
The poor ladies on Farnham Common had little to thank 
the gents of the hunt for their gallantry, X83X Beddoes 
Let. Jan. in Poems p. xciv, The reading populace ought to 
be much obliged to me for my forbearance ; *tis a pity that 
other young rhyming gents are not equally economical of 
their tediowsness. X838 Coi« Hawker Diary (1893) N. 14X 
The gents watched him till I came. x84a Thackeray i'lVa- 
Bootfie’s Prof, i^ Gents . . [anj affectionate diminutive , . at 
present much m use among commercial person.s. X847 
lUustr. Land. Nmus x6 Oct, 2$o/i Bis whole bearing was 
rather that of the ‘gent ’ than gentleman. 1878 Besant & 
Rice Celia's Ark xxxix. (18871 284 London audiences of 
shop-boys and fiasby gents. X885 F. Amr%y Tinted Venus 
joo I'm not responsible, indeed, gents, 
t Gaat (ri5ent), a. Ohs. Also 4-5 gente, 4-5 
jent^e, [a. OF. popttlar L. *genlum for 

class. Lat. genitum, pa, ppie, of gign^re to beget. 

From meaning simply ‘ born as in class. Lat., the word 
came to mean ‘ well-lxorn *, ‘ noble and by a further de- 
velopment, ‘noble in conduct*, ‘graceful in manners or 
appearance', * courteous * beautiful Cf. Gentle.} 

1 . Noble, high-born ; having the qualities attach- 
ing to high birth. Of men, esp. a knight or 
warrior: Valiant and courteous. (Cf. Gentle.) In 
later use : Graceful in manners, well-bred, polite, 
gentle. 

13. . E. E. Allit. P. A. 263 Bot lueler gente if )x>u schal 
lose J>y loy for a gemme hat he watz ief. e *386 Chaucer S ir 
Thopas 4, i wol telle verrwment Al^ of a knyght was 
fair and gent, c 1410 Sir Cleges 247 Sir C 1 ege.s, and his 
son gent, I'he right waye to Cardimi went. «'X44o York 
Mysi. xl. X9 Jesu so gente. c 1460 Towmley Mysi. xxix. 
396 Maria, peter, andrew, lohn, and iamys the gent. .And 
all my brethere dere. 1370 Levins Manip. 66/14 Gent, 
gentle, mitis. 1383 Jas. 1 Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 31 For as 
into the wax the seals impyent Is lyke a scale, right so the 
Poiit gent [Du Banas: le poite s^mtantl, Doeth graue so 
viue in vs his passions strange, xs^ Spenser P\ Q. n. 
xi. 17 The prowest and most gent, That ever brandished 
bright Steele on hye 1 x6oo Eng. Helicon (Grosart) 217, I 
met a Woodman queint and gent, a W. Cartwright 
Ordinary in. i. (3651) 36 Pot Who Is't that cals? Mo. 
A Knight mo.st Gent. 1672 Villiirs (Dk. Buckhm.) Re- 
hearsai iv. i. (Arb.) 303 Is not that now like a well-bred 
person, 1 gad ? So modest, so gent. 

absoL or quasi-ril. 33., K. Alts. 3960 In bothe halve, 
mony gent, Wenten horn to heore tent. 

2 . Of women and children : Graceful, elegant, 
pretty. Before Spenser chiefly in poetical phrases, 
gent and small, fair and gent;, etc. 

a *325 St Marker, So gent hu were Be hende. a 1250 
Otal 4* Night. 204 Nr^tingme And wi^^te, gente and 
smale. X397 R. Gwvc. (Rolls) 562 po vond he h«re damai- 
seks gent and vair 11103, a Cursor M. *3138 His 
bro]?er doghrer, gent and «mal Com haiot be-for al for to 
bale, c 1400 Sowdone Bab. 1628 Iho spake Roulande . . 
To Floripe, that was bothe gente and frc. c 3460 Emare 
393 Mewengeres forth he sent Aftyr the mayde fayre and 
gent. x3»3 Douglas Mmis v, x, Mading, How that 
Ascanius and «aing chiidir gent, Assailzeit wihir, in manir 
of turnament 1572 Lament. Lady ScoiL in Scot. Poems 
16/A C II. 250 A«e lawyers wyfe, baith trym and gent. 
*39® SriNWR F. Q. %. ix. 27 He loPd, as was bis lot, a Lady 
gent, x6oo Fairfax Tasso n, xvii 33 She that was noble 
mm, as faire and ^ent, X736 W. Thompson Nativify x. 7 
A joyous fellowship was seen Of ladies gent. x8a4 Byron 
yuan xvL Ixvi, Not nigh the gay saloon of ladies gent. 
ahol. e X440 Bone Fhr* 2x33 They . . thankyd them for 
that gente. 2737 Oxill M^lais i, liv, The Gent, the 
Brisk, /he Fair, 

qumi-adv, 33x3 Dooolas AEneie v, x. aa The childer, 
armyit fair and gent, Entail: in. tile camp all sammyn, 
schyuing brycht. 


GEWTEEIi, 

S. Of the body or limbs : Elegant, shapely, 
slender. Of things: Tasteful in design, elegant, 
neat. 

C1300 Behet 3193 His lymes also he blhuld : hou gent 
hi were and freo. 13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 1495 His iueles 
so gent wyth iaueles wer fouled. C1381 Chaucer Pari. 
P'oules 558 The goos, with hir facounde gent .. Shal telle 
our tale. CX386 --Millers T. 48 As eny wesil hir body 
gent and smal. 1:1430 Henry son A/cJn Pab. 17, 1 beheld 
your Fethers faire and gent. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
C iij b, I was woned to haue a feire body© and gente. 
3300-20 Dunbar Poems xlviii. 44 Scho, this quene . . enterit 
in a lusty gairding gent. ? a 3530 ^ in Dunbar's Poems 
(1893) 305 That bird . .That wes so fair, with fedderis gent. 
3590 Greene Mourning garment (1616) 12 Her middle was 
both small and gent, a 3605 Montgomerie Misc. P. 
XXXV, 62 Hir middel gent and small. 1677 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 65 Such a Monument, The Sun through all the world 
sees none more gent. 1688 R. Holme A rmoury in. 350/1 An 
Hjgh Heel shooe Pinked, .is a Shooe of the Gentest fashion. 
Ge]atal(l, obs. form of Gknital sk 
t Gente©, Obs. Also 7 jentee ; and see 
Jaunty, [ad. F. genlil (pronounced ^ahtz).] 
a. "Gbntml <z. 4. b. « Gbnteel iz. 3. 

1664 Butler Mud. n. i. 747 Theyare. .Sogentee, Alamode, 
and handsome. atCdo — Rem. {1759) L 148 I’aught the 
wild Arabs on the Koad To act in a more gentee Mode. 

Genteel (d^entrl), a. and sh. Forms: fi-S 
gentile, 8 gentil, 7- genteel. [A re-adoption, 
at the end of the i6ih c., of F. genlil, which had 
been previously adopted in the 13th c., and had 
assumed the form Gkmtlis. 

The re-adoption first appears in the form gentile, distin- 
guished from Gentile (s^non-Jewish) by retaining the Fr. 
pronunciation of the_ i and the stress on the last syllable. 
It is probable that it was originally fashionable to’ retain 
the Fr. pasal sound in the first syll. ; hence the vulgar pro- 
nunciation represented by the .spelling ‘jonteel’, which 
occur.s^ in comic literature of the early T9th c. The fully 
anglicized spelling came in at the end of tie 17th c. ; 

see al.so_ Gentee, which corresponds more nearly to the 
pronunciation of the Fr. word, in which the I is silent. 
Another attempt to lender the Fr. sound is Jaunty. 

A few years liefore ilie middle of the 19th c. the word was 
much ridiculed as being characteristic of those who are 
posse.ssed with a dread of being taken for ‘common people *, 
or who attach exajggerated importance to supposed marks 
of social superiority. In seriously laudatory u.se it may 
now be said to l>e a vulgarism ; in educated language it 
has always a sarcastic or at leaht playfui colouring.] 

A. adj. 

1 , Belonging to or included among the gentry ; 
of a rank above the commonalty* (Cf. Gentle 
A, I .) Obs. or arch. 

xfizS Prynne Lozfedockes 3 Vngodly Fashions.. Trans- 
forme our Light and Giddie Females of the Superior and 
Gentile ranke. 164* Fuller Holy 4 Prof St. n. xviii. 116 
Nor is a capacity to be gentile denyed to one Yeoinan. X673 
Ray yourn. Loan C., Malta 308 All the Kniglits are of 
noble or gentile extraction, 1693 Wooj> A tk, Oxon. 1 . 49 
Thomas Wyatt. . was born of an ancient and gentile Family. 
X862 Merivalk Rom. Emp, (1865) VIIL Ixiv. So A genteel 
mob assembled on the day of each promised performance. 
3883 J. Gillow Bibliogr. Diet. king. C'ath. IL 226 Faimt, 
Laurence Arthur. .01 an ancient and genteel family. 

2 , Appropriate to persons of quality* Now 
chiefly with sarcastic implication- 

a. Of dress, dwellings, etc. ; formerly also of 
food, meals, hospitality, etc. ; Stylish, fashionably 
elegant or sumptuous. 

1399 B. JoNsoN Cynthia's Ret*, i. (r6oi) Ciija, Amor. 
Your Rose too do’s most grace-fully in troath, A sot Tis 
the most gentile and re<»lu'd Weare now Sir. 1633 Fuller 
Ch. Mist VI, iv. 326 To accoutre their eldest Sonnes in a 
gentile military equipage when Knighted by the King. 
x6^ GentL Calling (1696) 80 Nature affords not meat 
delicate enough for their palats; it must lie adulterated 
with the costly mixtures of Art, before it can become 
Gentile nourishment. 3663 Perys Diary (1879) III. 13S 
We had here the genteckst dinner.. I have seen many 
a day. 1678 Wood Life (O. H. S.) IL 425 note, A tall 
man..genuie clothes, and rings and pendants in his eares. 
3683 Trvon Way to Health 64 And then what Curiosity in 
Sawces ? What fanta^tick Humoi-s for Dressing ? The more 
extravagant and unnatural, the more genteel .. forsooth ! 
3753 World No. 4. 20 Knocking at the door of a genteel 
house over-against her. 3787 ‘G. Gambauo’ Acad, Horse- 
men And observe; a .single flapped saddle is the 

genteekst. 378® V. Knox Winter Even. HI, viii. xi. 173 
The entertainment was sumptuous and genteel. 3790 
Bewick Quadrup. (1807) 339 It [the Dalmatian Dog]., 
is frequently kept in gVnteel houses, as an elegant 
attendant on a carriage. 3797 Monthly Mag. HI. 204 
Near the bath are two or three genteel inns. 3834 D. H. 
O’Brien Captiv. Escape 167 He .. conducted us to 
a genteel house, close to a glass manufactory. 3859 Geo. 
Eliot A. Bede 60 Some coast -town that was once a water- 
ing-place, and is now a port, where the genteel streets are 
silent and grass-grown, TuoLtom Belton Blsi. xiv, He 
was possessed of a genteel villa and ornamental garden. 

b. Of employnieiits, education, income : Suited 
to the station of a gentleman or gentlewoman.^ Of 
manners, habits of life, etc. : Characterisric of 
persons of quality; resembling what prevails in 
upper-class society. 

31^ Marston Antonio's Rev. iv. !. Gib, A 
Critick, whose mouth Void.s nothing but gentUe and vn- 
uulgar Rheume of censure. x< 5 ^ Q^ahles MmbL n- »- 
(1718) 70 We make art servile, ami the trade gentile [rimes 
udtk guile}. 3673 Stiluncfl. Serm. ii. 39 Till the 
greatest slavery to sin be accounted but . . a gentile com- 
pliance with the fashions of the world, 1674 8, Vincent 
GoBomPs Acad, 87 [The Gallant’sJ pleasures consist in 


GENTEEL, 


GENTILE. 


fine Cloathf5, gentile Oaths, as he calls them. s688 S. Penton 
Gnardian's hisir. 36 Civil Law, was then proposed as a gen- 
teel sort of study. 1697 Potter Greece i. xxvi. (1715) 

151 They, who can afford a gentile Education. 1727 Philip 
Quarll (i8i6) 34 She intended to have kept him, till he was 
by years and learning qualified for some genteel trade. 
1766 [Anstey] Bath Guide xiii. 106, I the Muffins preferr’d 
To all the genteel Conversation I heard. 1788 V. Knox 
Winter Even. II. vi. xi. 284 You went.. to provide a gen- 
teel maintenance for our four little ones. 1801 Mar. 
Edgeworth French Governess 176 She considered 
her mother as an inferior personage, destitute of genteel 
accompli.shments. 1804 W. Tennant Ind. Recreat (ed. 2) 
1 . 318 A genteel business, such as jewellery, mercery, or 
perfumery. 1833 Hr. Martineau Life in Wilds iv. 46 He 
led a pretty genteel life as a shopkeeper, Dickens 

Old C. Shop xxxi, The pupils cared little for a companion 
who had. .nothing genteel to talk about. 

5, Having the habits characteristic of superior 
station ; that ranks or claims to rank above the 
commonalty on the ground of manners or style of 
living, t in early use : Polished, well bred {oh,), 
(Now chiefly with sarcastic implication.) 

<ri648 Ld. Herbert Hen, VIII (1683) 552 Lenox was 
young, handsome, and gentile. 1657 Cokaine Ohiin. 
Lady 1. L Poems, etc. (1058) 302 Houswifery is the super- 
ficies of a genteel female, and the Parenthesis of a Lady, 
which may well be left out. 1681 Wood Life 2 Mar. 
(O. H. S.) 11 . 519 A gentile man but a presbyterian. X710 
M. Henry Exp, Numb, xxv. (1725'! HI. 371/2 Zimri 
and Cosbi, Sinners of the first Rank, genteel Sinners. 
1712 Budgell Sped. No. 404 F 3 Valerio had an universal 
Character, was genteel, had Learning. 1731 Chestere, 
Lett, 13 June (1774) II. t68 And though you should be 
told that you are genteel still aim at being genteeler. 1733 
Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Ctess Buie 16 Feb., He 
appeared to me gentile, well bred, well shaped, and sen- 
sible. 1776 Mrs. Harris in Priv, Lett. Ld. Malmesbury 
(1870) I. 342 The Duchess of Manchester says he[Tessier] is 
not a person fit to be admitted into genteel society, 18x5 
Jane Austen Emma u, vii. 175 They were of low origin, in 
trade, and only moderately genteel. X833 L. Ritchie 
Wand, by Loire 63 A man.. might be rich without being 
genteel, and poor without being vulgar. 1837 J. D. Lang 
New S. Wales II. 217 Despicable avarice.. and the practice 
of downright injustice are by no means, .banished even yet 
from the genteelest circles in New South Wales. X84X 
Thackeray Lady in Opera-Box, I was not genteel 
enough for her circle. ^ x843 Miss Costello Pilgr. Auvergne 
I. 29s The actual existence is evident of a genteel middle 
class. 1883 Miss Braddon Wyllarfs Weird I. iii. loi 
Very narrow are the .straits of genteel poverty. 

ellipt. X864 J. H. Friswell Gentle Life 6 The genteel 
know only the genteel. 1867 Dickens Lett, (1880) II. 
270 A veiy small opinion of what the great genteel have 
done for us. 

abst. (quasi-i^.) 1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World 393 
His behaviour had something of the genteel in it. x888 
Stevenson Some Genilem, in Fid, in ScrihnePs Ma^. Ill, 
766 Mr. Adams, delightful as he is, has no pretension to 
Hhe genteel*. 

fb. Of behaviour: Courteous, polite, obliging. 

1639 B. Harris Parivats Iron A^e 53 French. .They are 
of so gentile an humour, that they make themselves admired 
by strangers. x688 Crowne Darius Prol., Nay, do not 
damn him much, if he writes ill; For then he writes like 
you — that is Gentile, X703 W. J, Bruyn's Voy. Levant vi. 
18 The Merchant gave him as genteel a Denial as he 
could. X7H Steele Sped. No. 7s P 4 The more Virtuous 
the Man is, the nearer he will naturally be to the Character 
of Genteel and Agreeable. X773 Johnson in Boswell (1831) 
HL 105 The hospitable and genteel manner in which you 
were pleased treat me. x8x4 Scott Let, to J. B. S, 
Morriti 7 Jan. in Lockhart, The magistrates, .have done 
the genteel thing (as Winifred Jenkins says) . . and pre- 
sented me with the freedom of the city, 

t C. Liberal in money matters. Of a gift, etc. : 
Handsome. Obs, 

1638 Digby Voy, Medif. 34 The captaine and marchant.. 
sent me a gentile present. X743 Richardson Pamela III. 
270 Proposes that Mr. Williams’s present Living be supply’d 
by a Curate ; to whom no doubt Mr. Williams will be very 
genteel. 1774 Goldsm. Grecian Hist. 11 . 130 Philip- .settled 
a very genteel stipend upon him [Aristotle]. X790 Beatson 
Nav. ^ Mil. Mem. I. 152 Giving . . a genteel reward to the 
sailors for their bravery. 

4 . Of persons: Gentlemanly or ladylike in ap- 
pearance ; well-dressed. (Now exc. in de- 

preciatory sense : cf. shabby-genteel.) 

x 6 z^ Leather 13 Some Citizens (out of a scome not to be 
Gentile) goe euerie day Booted. x6i9<S Luttrell Brief Rel. 
(1857) ^ genteel person was seized at the exchequer 

picking a man's pocket, X703 Lond. Gaz. No. John 

Hunt, smooth Fac’d, a genteel Man, aged about 25. ayj^ 
Gay Rehearsal at Gotham r. Wks. {1772) 343 The Girl js 
very Genteel tonight. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Cong. 11. 
Wks. (Globe) 657/2 Did not I work that waistcoat, to 
make you genteel ? 

qnzsi-adv. xgjx T. Hull Sir W. Harrington (1797) III. 
202 David, being dressed tolerably genteel, ventured into 
the coffee-room. 

6 . Elegant or graceful in shape or appearance. 
(Now only with playful or sarcastic mixture of 
sense 2.) 

x688 R. HohUK A r/noury m. 349/2 In this square is the 
Figure of the genteel Punch, xyxo Lond. Gaz. No. 4635/4 A 
genteel round-barrel’d Gelding. 17x9 London & Wise Compl. 
Card. X87 A very pretty good Expedient, but never looks 
Gentile nor Handsom. X730 A. Gordon Majfei s A mpkith. 
283 The genteel manner by which the Steps were disposed. 
1753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty xi. 139 The longest of these 
[lines] is not quite sufficiently so, in proportion to the other, 
for a genteel man. 173^ Hume Hist. Eng. (1761) I. xix. 458 
His countenance beautiful ; his limbs genteel and slender. 
1789 W. Buchan Dom. Med. (1790) 91 How a small foot 
came to be reckoned genteel, I will not pretend to say. 
X794 Martyn Rousseau^ s Bot, xxi. 303 The third is a taller. 
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genteeler, later-flowering plant, ^ x8i8 M. G. Lewis ymZ. 
W. Ind, (1834) 157 A young girl, who exactly answered 
George Colman’s description ofYarico, ‘quite brown, but 
extremely genteel, like a Wedgewood teapot*. 'x8sa Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xi, A little walnut-bark has made 
my yellow skin a genteel brown. 

t b. Of immaterial things ; Graceful, refined, 
delicate. Obs, 

1678 CuDWORTH Infell. Syst, i. iii. § 30 That other Cor- 
poreal Theism seems to be of the two rather more generous 
and gentile, which supposes the whole world to be one 
Animal, and God to be a certain, .etherial but intellectual 
Matter. 1679 Shadwell True Widow n. Wks. 1720 III. 
144 They like my songs too ; they say they’re so easie, so 
gentile, and well bred, 1692 Dryden St. Evremonfs Ess. 
193 Happy then is that Fancy, Noble and Genteel, which 
makes it self accepted by our greatest Enemies. X711 
Shaftesb. Charac, Misc. in. i. (1737) HI. 142 The natural 
and simple manner which conceals and covers Art, is the 
most truly artful, and of the genteelest, truest and best- 
study’d Taste. X71S J. Richardson Theory Faint. 196 
Annibale Carracci was rather Great, than Gentile ; tho’ he 
was That too ; and Guido’s Character is Grace. X728 T. 
Sheridan tr. Persiud Sat, v. (1739)67 You are well skilled 
in shaming People out of their Vices, by your genteel 
Manner of Raillery. 1742 Gray Let. to West 8 May, Wks. 
1816 11, 136, 1 rejoice to see you putting up your prayers to 
the May : She cannot choose but come at such a call. It 
[West’s Ode to May} is as light and genteel as herself. 

6. Comb.., as genteel-like ^ \ -looked^ -lookings 
-shaped adjs. 

1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4327/16 Deserted . .William Wakling, 
a very genteel look'd Man. 1741 Richardson Pajnela 
(1824) I. 219 Miss Goodwin.. is.. the genteelest-shaped 
child. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xii. xiv, A genteel-look- 
ing man, but upon a very shabby horse, rode up to Jones. 
1765 Foote Commissary ii. Wks. 1799 II. 24, I accost him, 
in a courteous, genteel-like manner. 

sb. A genteel person ; a gentleman. Obs. exc, 
in occasional use. (Cf. Gentle B.) 

In ed. 1692 of B. Jonson's Ev. Man out of Hum. Pro!., 
and in ed. x^xx of Cowley's Love's Riddle v, Genteels 
(vocatively) is substituted for the original reading Gentles, 

X675 Cotton Burlesque upon Burlesque Prol. i Gentiles, 
Behold a Rural Muse. .Presents you old, but new translated 
News. X719 D'URFEY/Y//y(i872) V. 349 Ye lofties, Genteels, 
who above us all sit. xSap Mechanics' Mag. X 1 1 . 68 A party 
.. denominated ‘The Cfenteels' by the working classes 
because of their dislike to the term mechanic. xBpa 
Athenseum 21 May 660/3 He [Manning] was known for 
some years as the ‘ Apostle of the Genteels so little had he 
then developed his all-absorbing interest in the masses. 

Hence Geatee'lify v, rionce-wd., inlr,, to become 
genteel. 

X834 Tails Mag. J. 609 Mrs. Mark Luke had genteelified 
and absolutely refined more in one season, than in some half- 
a-dozen former years of stinted appliances. 

Geuteelisll (dgentrlif), a, [f. Genteel a. + 
-ISH.] Somewhat genteel. 

1730 J. Tucker Ess. Trade (ed. 2) 130 If a young Woman 
has a genteelish Education, and a small Fortune, she stands 
upon the Brink of Destruction, ^ xZxi^ Sporting Mag. XLIV. 
48 In person genteelish — behaviour quite easy, 1825 Lock- 
hart in Scott Fam. Lett, (X894) II. 341 A large assemblage 
of vulgar women and men, — little Quillman, ‘the heavy 
dragoon the only genteelish figure. 

Gezxtee'lizey V- rare. See also Gentilize. 
[f. Genteel a, -f- -ize.] trans. To render genteel. 

1767 Sterne TV. Shandy IX. xiii, A man cannot dress, 
but his ideas get cloth’d at the same time ; and if he dresses 
like a gentleman, every one of them stands presented to his 
imagination, genteelized along with him. x86s Athenseum 
No. 1950. 351/2 It is proposed to ‘genteelize’ — as a friend 
calls it — one of the largest open spaces. 

Genteelly (d^cntf ljli) , adv, [f. Genteel a. + 
-LT^.] In a genteel manner. (Cf. senses of the adj.) 

1637 Heywood Royal King in. E iij b, Such onely gentile 
are that can maintaine gentily. 1663 Glanvilc. Scepsis Sci, 
Addr. 14 Ibose that would be gentilely learned . . need not 
purchase it, at the dear rate of being Atheists. 1668 Pepys 
Diary (1877) V. 149 After dinner, my Lord Brereton very 
gentilely went to the organ. 1708 Prior Turtle ^ Spar- 
row zxZ Well born she was, genteelly bred. C1710 Celia 
Fiennes Diary (x888) 76 He has a very good house 
and genteely fitted good Hall and imrlour. 1732 Law 
Serious C. ix. (ed. 2) 121 A saint genteely dressM is as 

S eat nonsense as an Apostle in an embroider’d suit. X739 
VDY M. W. Montagu Let, to Wortley Montagu 14 Oct., 

I can live here very genteelly on my allowance. 1753 
Hogarth A nal. Beauty x. 105 The whole horn acquires a 
beauty by its being thus genteelly bent two different ways. 
1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea zfjlilaie Rajah, .entertained 
us very genteelly at supper. 1810 Sporting Mag, XXXVI. 
195 Tne day was genteelly closed by a bull-baiting. 18x7 
Byron Beppo xxiii, Time .. treated her genteelly. 1841 
Thackeray znd Funeral Napoleon iii, Bred up genteelly 
at Eton. 1876 Miss Braddon f. HaggartTs Dau. II. 8 
If Cynthia had been less handy, things could not have gone 
off so genteelly. 

GenteelixeSS (d^entrlnes). [f. Genteel a, 
-f -NESS.] The state, quality, or fact of being 
genteel ; an instance of the same. 

*632 Sir A Cockaine tr. Calprentdds Cassandra 104 He . , 
gave many eminent testimonies of his gentilenesse and 
bravery. 1670 G. H. Cardinals 1, iil 82 From their 
Civility and (j^ntileness they express, to Strangers, they 
draw no small profit in Aimes. X718 Freethinkef^o. 24 F 6 
Let us be cautious how we innovate too much in Genteel- 
nesses. X73a Mrs. Delany Let. to Mrs, Dewes m Life 
Corr. 92 , 1 should rather see a little awkward bashfulness, 
than a daring and forward genteelness. 1732 Hume Ess. ^ 
Treat. (1777) II. 329 He must be unhappy, indeed . . who has 
never perceived the charms of a . . decent genteelness of 
address and manner. 1757 H. Walpole Lett, H. Mann 
cccvii. (1834I III. 223 Not but Twickenham has a romantic 
genteelness that would figure iu a more luxurious climate. 


concr. 1835 Motley Dutch Rep. v. iv. 739 A . . banquet of 
confectionary, .and all kinds of genteelnesses in sugar. 

Genteleri, van Gentler Y. Obs. 

GentMte (ge*n|)9it). Min. [f . Genth, the nsme 
of an American geologist + -ite. Named by Dana 
in 1867.] A iD’drous silicate of nickel and mag- 
nesium, found in applegreen incrustations and 
amorphous masses. 

x 86 q A mer. Jfrnl. Sci. Ser, 11, XLIV. 256 Genthite. 186S 
Dana Min. (ed, 5) 471 Genthite, Nickel-Gymnite. 

Gentiais. (d^e-njan). Forms ; 4 Jencian, 5 
g©nGyan(©, 5-6 gencian, 6 gentian©, 6- gen- 
tian. [ad. L. gentidna^ so called (according to 
Pliny) after Gentius, king of Illyria.] 

1 . Any plant belonging to the genus Gentiana 
(cf. P'elwoet) ; esp. G, lufea, ^e officinal gentian 
which yields the gentian-root of the pharma- 
copoeia. jFrmged gentian =- G. ermita. 

c xooo [see Felwort]. 1382 [see gentiatp-tree in 2]. c X400 
Lanfranc's Cirurg. 61 Take pouder of crabbis brent vj 
parties, gencian iij parties .. make poudre. 13x6 Life Si. 
Bridget in Myrr. our Ladye p. Iii, Gencian whiche is a 
moch bytter erbe she helde contynually in hir mouth. X597 
Gerarde Herbal 11. cv, (1633^ 432 There be divers sorts of 
Gentians or Felwoorts. 167X Salmon Med. nr. xxiL 402 

Gentian, the root resists poyson and Plague. 1794 Martyn 
Rousseaus Boi, xvii. 225 The principal of the genus is the 
Great Yellow Gentian, which has a single stalk, three feet 
high. x8ox Southey Tkalaba iv. xxiv,The herbs so fair to eye 
Were Senna, and the Gentian's blossom blue. X830 Lindley 
Nat. Syst. Boi. 21 6 The intense bitterness of the Gentian is 
a characteristic of the whole order. 1844 Lowell Leg. 
Brittany i. xvi, More sad than cheery, making in good 
sooth, Like the fringed gentian, a late autumn spring. X882 
Garden 3 June 385/3 I he early flowering Gentians .. have 
done badly as regards bloom. 

b. Applied to plants of other orders and genera. 

X879 Britten & Holland Plani-n,, Gentian. .2. Eryihrsea 
Centaurium, L. — - Suss. ; Scotl., on the shores of the Moray 
Firth, where an infusion is drunk as a tonic. 1889 Century 
Diet. S.V., False gentian, Pleurogyne Carinthiaca, a gentian- 
aceous plant of Europe, northern Asia, and western North 
Anierica. Horse-gentian, Triosteum perfoliaUim, a capri- 
foliaceous plant of North America. Spurred gentian, 
Halenia defiexa, a gentianaceous plant of North America. 

2. attrib,, as in gentian-blue, -flower ^ -root, -tree, 
-violet, -water, -wine ; gentian-bitter, the tonic 
principle extracted from gentian root ; gentian- 
worts, Lindley’s name for the N.O. Gentianaceie, 

x88a Ogilvie, * Gentian-bitter. 1863 Baring-Gould Were- 
wolves vii. 85 Sand-hills, .patched with*gentian-blue. 1836 
Bryant Poems, November 7 The blue ’’’gentian flower, that, 
in the breeze, Nods lonely. 1873OUIDA Pascarel I. 8x 
Theix hands were full of blue gentian flowers. 1530 Palsgr, 
224/2 *Gencyan rote, iSxx A. T. Thomson 

Disp. (1818) 598 Take of gentian root, bruised, two drachms, 
1382 Wyclif fer, xvii. 6 It shal ben as ■*iendan trees [L. 
myricse} in desert. 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. II. 3 It takes 
up the stain, .of *^entian violet. X727-51 Chambers Q-cA 
s.v. Water, *Genttan‘Waier. Take four pounds of gentian 
roots, .mince them [etc.], a xqoo B. E, Diet. Cant. Crew, 
"^Gentian-wine, Drank for a Whet before Dinner, X84S 
Lind LEY Sch. Bot. 91 Gentianaceae — Gentian worts. 

Hence GentiaBa'ceous <7. [-ageods], of or 
belonging to the N.O. Gentianacese ; Gen.- 
tiane'sque a. [-esque], of or pertaining to the 
gentians or Gentianacese\ Gentia’nic Ckem,^ 
in gentianic ctcid (see quot.) ; Ge’ntianin (formerly 
d\s>o -ine) ^ gentianic acid, 

1854 Maynk Expos. Lex., Genitanacetts, gentianaceous. 
(And in recent Diets.) Ibid., Gentianin. 1864 Watts 
Did. Chent,, Gentiatiic Acid, Gentianin, an organic acid 
existing in the root of gentian ,, extracted by treating the 
powdered root with water [etc.]. 1896 Daily News 23 July 
8/6 Its flower still betrays undoubted marks of its gen- 
tianesque descent. 

Geutianal (dgemjonal), a. {sbl) [f. Gentian -f- 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to the gentians. Centianal 
alliance*. Lindley’s name for a group of plants 
including the Gentianaceae and other Orders, Also 
sb., a member of this alliance. 

1846 Lindley V^. Kingd. 594 Geniianales—Uht. Gen- 
tianal Alliance. .With Cortusals Gentianals come in contact 
through Ebenads. Ibid. 595 Gentianal Exogens, 
Gentiauella (dgemjaneda). [mod.L., dim, of 
L. gentiana^ A name for several species of 
gentian, esp. Gentiana acaulis, bearing flowers 
of an intense blue colour. 

In botanical Latin used by some authorities as the name 
of one of the two sub-genera into which they divide the 
genus Gentiana (the other sub-genus being Eugentiandi, 

1638 Sir T, Browne Gard. Cyrus iii, 52 Flowers of one 
leaf have often five divisions answered by a like number of 
calicular leaves; as Gentiauella [etc.]. 1794 Martyn 

Rousseau's Bot. xvii. 226 Gen tianella. .is singular for having 
its fine bell shaped azure flowers larger than the whole plant 
besides. 1803 % A bercrombie's Ev. M an his Own Gard. 233 
Thrift, London pride, gentianella, with most other sorts of 
the fibrous-rooted plants, may be . . removed. 1848 C. A. 
Johns Week at Lizard 31 x Exacum filifbrme. Least 
Gentianella, is a minute plant. «x86x Mrs. Browning 
Hector in Gard. ix, Eyes of gentianella's azure. 

attrib. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. vi. xu. 338 
A deep and Gentianella blew. 

Gentil, obs. form of Genteel, Gentle. 

Gentile (dgemt^il, -til), a. and sb. Forms: 
4-7 geiitil(l, 5-6 gentyl©, (6 gentle), 5- gentile. 
Also 4 jentile, [a. or ad. F. gentily ad. L. gent-^ 
tlis, i. gent-, gens nation, Gens.] 


GENTILE. 
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GENTILITY. 


■ A, T. In applications derived from' the 
Vulgate (d^emtoil). Now usually written with 
capital initial. 

1, Of or pertaining to any or all of the nations 
other than the Jewish, f Also absoL used as a 
collective sb. « the Gentiles. 

C1400 A^oL LolL 6 ConKtreyning gentil to be com 
Jewes in obsernaunce. 1686 J . Scott CAn Lif^ (1747) HI. 
51 A current Doctrine among the ancient Writers, both 
Gentile and Jewish. 1774 J. Bryant MyihoL 1 1. 1 18 There 
bad been a true notion oithe Deity transmitted by Zoroaster 
. . when the rest of the gentile world was in darkness. X78Z 
Priestley Ckr, 1. 1. 6'i’he richer and more learned 

gentile Christians. 1888 Amy hEvv Jiffuien Sacks xL 156 
A goodly contingent of Gentile dancing men.. and a smaller 
band of Gentile ladies. 

b. Similarly, as used by the Mormons : Of or 
pertaining to any outside the Mormon community , 

1862 R, F. Burton City Sainis ly. ayt The Endowment 
House.. and all appertaining to it is carefully concealed 

■ from. Gentile eyes and ears. Ikid, 8:76 It rests on the best 
and fairest Gentile evidence. 

*f 2. Heathen, pagan. Oh. 

■ 1494 Fabyan Chrm. v. Ix.xx:ii. 60 Tbyse stratingens, .were 
of y Gentyle or Pagan lawe. 1535 Stewart Crm. Scat, IL 
J37 Thai war withoutin men also, Of gentill faith, and also 
Crisiis fo. xs4ai Uball in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden)^ 5 
Scipio AMcantts the elder (to whom the gentile histories 
dooe attribute this honourable tesdmonie). 1613 Purchas 
Piigriinage (X614) 477 Twentie Gentile Kings are numbred 
in his Court. 2647 A. Ross Mystag. PaeL xv. (1675) 377, 
I wonder not why the Gentile |:ods were so cruel and 
savage. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hut. Earth in. i (1723) 13a 
The ancient Gemil Writers. 17^ Brand //fji?. Neiivcasi/e 
II. 5x note, The basilicaj of gentile Rome . .were converted 
into churches on their conversion to Christianity, 

II. Senses derived from cl. L. (Usually d^emtil) 

3. Pertaining to a nation or tribe. Now rare. 

X513 Douglas AEneis vn. iv. 56 That was the sett eik by 

dtair gentill law Depot for hallowit fey.st and mangeory, 
Paght Hcresiogr, (1661) 196 Such a one as thelewes 
call a National or Gentile Saint. 1677 W, Harris tr. 
Lenuryts Course Ckym. (1686^ Ep. Ded., Who have spent 
so many years, .in France and who is a Great master of 
that Gentile Language. xSgS Gladstone Homer I. 419 
Twice in the Catalogue Homer has occasion to use the 
Achasan name locally, and in its original or, so to speak, 
gentile sense, 

b. Gram. Of a word : Indicating the country, 
locality, or nation to which anything belongs. ^ 

*8x8 Todd, Gentile, belonging to a nation; as British, 
Irish, German, &c., are gentile adjectives. *854 R. G. 
Latham Nat we Paces Russian Emp, *23 Lainen is the 
iregulax Finlandish termination for gentile nouns. 

4 . Of or pertaining to a gens or to gentes. 

1845 Grote Greece (1854) I..4<S5 There were to every gens 
or family special gentile deities, s8<Ss Merivai,® Rom, 
JEmp. Vni. Ixvu. 260 He combined in liis own person the 
gentile names of several ancestors. 1876 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. V, xxi V. 462 1 a England where the gentile system d icd 
out so much sooner, x^x Mm Buckland in Knowledge 
No, 8. 158 'Ibiese four women counciUors select a chief of 
the gens fmm their brothers and sons, 'and this chief is the 
head 'of the gentile council. . 

B, sk 1. From A. I. (dgemtail) (Usually with 
capital G.) 

1. One of any nation other than the Jewish. 

C1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 345 He [Petre] wolde not 

dele wih Gentiles for tendimnesse of be J « wis, X490 Caxton 
H<nu to Die 4 Paynyms & gentyiis as were Jobe, Raab, 
Ruth, Achior & other semblable. r5jrfl Tindale Matt, x. $ 
Goo note into the wayes thatt leade to the gentyls, x 6 gt 
Milton P. R. i. 456 No more shah thou by oracling abuse 
The Gentiles, 1733 Warburton Serm. I. v. 145^ The 
representation of Jesus's being made unto us Wisdom 
and Righteousness Ls particularly addressed to the Gentiles. 
*878 J. P. Hopps Jesus iii, 15 He would go and tell them 
that not only Jews but Gentiles w«re His children. 1892 
Wkstcott Gospel o/Lifo 182 Zarathustra is not wholly un- 
worthy to be placed as a Gentile by the side of Abraham. 

b. Similarly, as used by Mormons ; One outside 
the Mormon community ; opposed to * Saint 

1847 Parkman Oregon Tr. {%Z^d) 305 I'he Mormons .. 
began earnestly to., complain of the ill-usage they had 
received from the ‘Gentiles'. x86i Tvms 21 Aug., The 
‘ Gentiles as the people are termed who are without the 
pale of the Mormon community. i86x R. F. Bvrton City 
Saints vuL 417 Mr. Kennedy, an Irish Gentile. 

2. A heathen, a pagan. Now rare. 

iggjo Gower Conf, II. 170 The cronique . . Saith that the 
gentils most of alle Worshippyn her. <21533 Ld, Bkrners 
Gold, Bk, M. Aurel. (1546) B lij, Neither all doctours among 
christen men, nor all thephllo^phers amonge the i^ntiles, 
*600 J. Poky tr. Leo*s Africa i. 33 They are Gentiles in reli- 
gion. x6a4 I. BARGRAVE.SVrvj!, agsi. Self Policy 32 EceWims 
with false Julian. -turned GehtiH. xd73 Tbmple Ohsertt. 
Unit. ProTf, Wks, X73X I. 9 The Goths were Gentiles when 
they first broke into the Ronian Empire, x^ Berkeley 
Alciphr. I. § 6 One is a Christian, another a Jew, a third a 
Mahometan, a fourth an idolatrous Gentile. X844 Lihgard 
Anglo‘Sax. Ch. (1858) 11. xii. 201 The churoi of St. 
CiUhbert. .is given in prey to the gentiles. 

fb. spec. Of a Hindoo, as distinguished from 
a Mahometan. (Cf. Gjbntoo.) Obs. 

JtSSS Eden Decades 233 heading, The prices of preciov* 
stones., as they are soulde bothe of the Moores and the 
gentyles. x6x2 Purchas Pilgtdniage (1614) 477 This Kjng 
..more trustetn and employeth the Gentiles in his affaires 
then the Moores. 1653 H. Ccksak tr. Pindds Trav. vL ts 
Tlie Tyrant had. .propounded unto this King of BattiS, who 
was a Gentile, the imbiacing of Mahomefs Law. xyay 
A, H. 4 MILTON New Acc. E. /ntd. I. xiil 148 T'he Custonw 
in the Kings Books, are but a per Cent, for Mahometans, 
juid gp:r Cent, for Gentiles. 


II. From A. II. (d^emtil)-, 

2. Gtam. A part of speech indicating the locality 
or nation to which anything belongs. (Cf. A. i, b.; 

x6x 2 BumsLBY Pos. Parts (2669I 25 Q. Why are they 
\nostras and vestrasl called Gentiles? A. Because they 
properly betoken pertaining to some Coimtrey or Nation : 
to some Sect or Faction. 1889 Century Diet. s.v.. The 
words Italian, American, Athenian, are gentiles. 

4. Roman Law. A member of the same gens. 
1875 PosTE Gains in. Comm. (ed. 2) 316 The patrician 
Claudii were the gentiles of the patron. x88o Mltrhead 
Gains m. § 17 On failure of agnates, the gentiles., are 
called to the inheritance. 

Gentile, obs. form of Genteel, Gentle. 
Geutiledom (d 5 e*nt 3 iIdom). [f. Gentile sb. 
+ -DOM.J a. The gentile world ; the area over 
which gentile beliefs and practices prevailed, b. 
The state of being gentile in belief and practice. 

ax6^ Mede Disc. Gen. x. 5 Wks. (11572) i. 272 Isles of 
the Gentiles .. that is, Gentildome full of Islands.^ 1869 
J. Ker Serm. (1874) 163 This prerogative Gentiledom 
possesses over Judaism. X878 F, Ferguson Life of Christ 
IX. XV. 305 Unvisited tracts of Gentiledom, 

Gentilesse (d^^emtilcs). Ohs. exc. arch. [ad. 
F. gentilksse, f. gentil : see Genteel, Gentle.] 

1. The quality of being gentle ; courtesy, polite- 
nes.s, good breeding ; an instance of courtesy. 
Frecjuent in, Chaucer, esp. in phrases of^forj through 
{pTtes ) gmt Hesse. 

X340 Ayenh. 8g pet is l>e grattestc noblesse and he he^este 
geutilesse |:»et me may to hopye: and cliue. Chaucer 

CkrRs T. 537 This child to fostre in alle gentiliesse. X390 
Cower Co^f. TIL 299 And of his grete ^entilesse His 
doughter . . He bad to go on his messiige. t <r X460 Stans 
Pucr 65 in Babers Bk, 30 Whereso euer that ihow dyne or 
soupe, Of gentilesse take salt withe thy knyf. ^1500 
Lancelot Many ocetee. .offer iih them with-outenstrok 

of spere. . But only lor his gentilles that thei Have hard. 1647 
Clarendon //AA Rek i. § 151 Who out of their geruilesses 
had submitted the difficulties and mysteries of the law 
to be measured by the standard^ of general reason, 1655 
tr. J)e Parc's FrancUn 1. 19 This pretty Confidence, and 
the Gentilesses she entertained me with.. took me exceed- 
ingly, 1670 Moral State Eng. X45 This new Flame, .spurred 
on the Youth to little Gallantries, and Gei)tile».ses. (i8ox 
WoRDSw. Cuckoo Niciki. xxxi, AH gentiless and honour 
thence come forth.] x88i E. Arnold Jnd. Poetry tip ‘ God 
shield you ’Vsaid the knight and dame. And Saladin, with 
plirasc of gentilesse Returned. 

b. tram/. Of a graft : The fact of coming from 
a good stock. 

c 1450 Pallad, on Husk xi. a8 (Colchester MS.) TTiis is a 
preef of grafre.s gentiliesse, 

2. Slenderness ; elegance, 

c 2386 Ckahcer Sqr.'s T. 418 A flTaucon . . of fairness©, As 
wel of plumage as of gentiliesse Of shape. 

Geutilic (dKentidik), a. Also 7 gentilique. 
[f. L. geniH'is Gentile a. + -ic.] f a. Heathen, 
pagan {obs.). b. Tribal, national. 

xfioA J, Gordoun Serm. 26 The GentiUmue religion of the 
Druioes. Jbid, 44 His I'emple . . was full of Gentilique 
Idolatrie. 187X tr. Langds Comm., Jer. xxxv. 306 The house 
of the Reebabites must be taken in a gentiJic sense. 2879 
Farrar Si. Pmtl IL xlvii. 435 note. If Lydia be merely a 
Gentilic name, 2893 Sayce Higher Criikism (2894) xZg The 
gentil ic Sbeshai may perhaps represent the Shasu or Bedawin 
of Southern Canaan-' 

t G^ntrlical, a- Obs. [f. as prec, + -al.] 
Peculiar to the (xentiles ; heathen, 

3fS73 Barnes* Wks. 370 Who socuer from hereticall 
malice, or gentilical superstition .» .shal bee clensed by the 
grace of Christ. *<$00 F. Walker Sp. Jdandmilk 102 a, It 
IS a wicked and Geatilical kind of speech. 

Geatilie, obs. form ol Gently. 
t Ge^ntilisliy ot. Obs. [f. Gentile + -ish.] 
Of Gentile nature, origin, or character ; heathenish. 

*550 Hoofer Jonas u Bij, Thys Cytye of Niniue 

was Idololatrycall and Gentelyshe, *577-^ Holin.shfd 
Chron., Eng. v. xxv. 108/2 There was in him . . a settled 
perswasion in genttlish error, a ijs^ Rollock Serm, Wks. 
(Wodrow Soc.) I. 489 This Gentihsh woman. 1641 Milton 
Ch. Govt. I. ii, He leaves it. .to lie polluted with idolatrous 
and Gentilish rites and ceremonies. *652 Biggs New Disp. 
f w The rubbish of gentiiish and anarchicall principles. 

Geuldlism (<i3e’miliit’m). [f, Gentile sb.-k 

1. Heathenism, paganism ; a heathen belief or 
practice. Obs. exc. as used occas. in opposition to 

JtMaism. ■ 

*577 Hahmie Am;. Eccl. Hist. (*6x9) 214 liclnnias, 
famous . . for his fond opinion.s in gentiUsme, hated y^ 
Christians, H. Si«ith Arrow agsi, Atkeisis 

I * b, Mahpmets Religion is a patched religion, mixt j^niy 
with Judaism, partly with Gentilism. a 160a W. Prrkiks 
Cmes Cmsc. <1019)214 The Masse, .hath more affinitie with 
Gentiiisme, then with the Institution of our Sauiour 
Christ xte Wither Fox Pacif. 17a Remember to bewaile 
your Oentilkmes. t6da Sth.uncfl, Ong. Smr. 11. x. {1702) 
238 It ap^iears in the whole history of Gemilism. R. 

Chandlee 'Pfew. Greme (*825) U, 57 The extirpation of 
gtentiism at Athens seems to have been accomplished by 
Akric and his Goths, a *8x7 T, Dwight Trav. New Eng. 
etc, (xBai) 1, 127 The Spaniards in their furious zeal against 
Gentilism., destroyed a great multitude of these pictures. 
*844^8. R. Maitlaj® Dark Ages 249 ITje insinuation, 
modilication, or txtttpsdltm of gentliisms in the Christian 
church. *885 J, Mhwnmkv Types Eik. Tk. 1. 1. in, 239 The 
inwanl loss of Judaism was an inward attractfoa towards 
Gentllka. 

fb. cmcr. The gentile or heathen world; 
heathendom, Obs* 


VL'F.xm Aposi, Lai. Times x.'Nks. (1672) in, 648 Tlie 
outmost Court of the Temple of God. sliould not only be 
prophuned, but troden down by Gentilism. 1654 Whitlock 
Zootomia spg It is wd known, in GentiUsme their Divines 
were Poets. 

2. TTie bond uniting together the members of the 
same gens. rare. 

^ 1847 Grote Greece 11. x. II!. 79 Gentilism Ls a tie by 
itselt, distinct from the family lies. 1881 L. H. Morgan 
Ho2ises Ho.-Life N. Amer.Aborig. 38 Gentilism arrested 
usuipation.^^ 

tGentilist. Ohs. [f. the name + 

-1ST.] A follower of John Valentine Genlilis (an 
Italian Socinian, executed at Berne in 1566). 

2726 C. Mather Ratio Discipl. 5, I cannot learn, T'hat 
among all the Pastors of Two Hundred Churches, there is 
one Arnunian : much le.ss an Arian, or a Geniilist. 

t IS’entilitatCe, ppL a. obs. rare-K [ad, L. 
type ^gentlliidLus, t^/geniiiis '(see Gentle).] 
Having gentle or refined manners. 

1632 Lithgow 7 rav. v. 185 Sicily being the mostciuill He, 
and nobly gentilitat [1640 ed. has Geritilitate], 

IxeMtiatial (d.^^entih-Jal), a. Also 7 gentil- 
itiall, (-icial). [f, L. gentiliii-usy incorrectly 
geniJifdus (f . genttlis G EN Ti le ) + - A L. ] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or peculiar to, a nation; 
national 

1650 Bulwer Anikropomet. 84 This figure of the Nose is 
now become gentilitial and native to the Persiams. 1742 
Warhukton hi7>. Legal. (1845) H. 433 T'he first frelation 
of God tu the Hebrew nationji was that of a tutelary Deity, 
gentilitial and local. 1877 Rawlinson Orig. Nat, 11, v. 218 
Fathros, the jueal name, from which the gentilitial noun 
‘ Ikithrusim ' i.s formed. 

2. Gi" or pel taimng to a gens ci family ; family. 
(Cf. Family 9 cA 

x6xi Coryat Crudities 493 The C.Tsimires, for that is the 
gentiUtiall name of the Count Palatines family. 1^0 
Watkiuhujse Arms Arm. 49 Though I ."ay there be no 
di.siinct proof for Ensigns jierMjnul and gentilicial among 
them. xSaS J. Huni ku J/is!. S. i orksk. 1 . 32 Writers upon 
gentilitial insignia. 1838 A’/«cA'7e/. Mag. XT-IV. 403 Their 
Gentilitial names, such a.s the Gens Horatia, Julia [etc.}. 

3. Of or perlaining to gentle birth ; belonging 
to the gentry, [Perh. strictly another word, C 
med.L. gentiiUia =» Gentilk.she.] 

x8i6 Sir Ii. Bkydges Life J. Hall in ITalTs Poems, John 
Hall was born of gentilitial parents in Durham. 1837 Sir 
F. Fai.grave Merck. Friar iv. (1844) 153 The inherent, 
indelible dignity of a gentilitial aristocracy. *856 E. Pea- 
cock Eng. Ck Furniture App. xi. 240 He was .sprung from 
an old gentilitial stock, a 1875 R. Davies Walks through 
TV'iriiHSo) 133 One of tbe most anlient and distinguished 
of our Yorkshire gentilitial famiUe-s. 

'O'entilitiaia (d^entilrjan). [f. as prec. + -an.] 
« Gentilitial i. 

2650 Bulwkr 9 Their [Muscovite infants’} 

faces are explained or fiatted 'by Art, and so directed to 
grow into tins gentiliiian forme. ^ 1897 C. Rami'Ini Hist. 
Moray ty Naim i, 8 In the Celtic family is to lie found 
the germ of all his [the Caledonian Pict'sJ gentilitian and 
naiionai ^cuHarities. 

CrentllitiotlS (d2entilrjas), a. [f. as prec. + 
-ous,] 

fl. Characteristic of a ^ gentile ' ; pagan. Obs.'~'^ 
26x3 Sherley 'Trav. Persia 30 Without any gentilitious 
adoration, but wiifa those respects which are fit for the 
maiesty of a Prince. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of, a nation ; 
national (-Gentilitial 1.) 

2645 Sir T. Browne Ep. i v. x, 201 Tliat an unsavoury 
odour is gentilitious or nationall unto the Jews. .we cannot 
well concede, 2831 Biackxv. Mag, XXIX. 519 Jt i.s not the 
generic Ukenes.s of a breed — the gentilitious contour of a 
nation. 2845 Ford Handbk. Spain n. aps An unsavoury 
otiour seems gentilitious in tlie Hebrew, but not more so 
than in the orthodox Spanish Monk. 

3. Of or pertaining to a gens or family. (s=Gen- 

TILITIAL 7 .) 

26445 Sir T. Rrownk Pseud. Ep. vri. xvi. 373 Nor is it 
proved, or probable, that Sergius changed the name of 
Bocca di Forco, for this wx^s his sirname or gentilitious 
apfKiUation. 2834 W. Ind. Sketch Bk, 1 1 . 48 Many of 
them had no other than a gentilitiou.s cognoinination. 
2839 T. StaelkiuN Pref. to Plumphm Corn (Camden) 2 
A family whose meml>ers in former daysvvere distinguished 
by their labours for the preservation of our geutilitious 
antiquides. 

b. Of diseases, etc, : Hereditary. ? Obs. 

2732 Akbothnot Aliments vL (173,5) 295 The common 
Cau^^of this Distemper are a particuhur. and perhaps a 
gentilitious Disposition of Body, 28®$ in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

O'Sutility (d.^tmti d!ti ). I orms : 4 gentylete, 
6 gaiiMIit0(e, (gentyllitie), 6-7 

gentiI(I)iti0, 6- gentility, [ad, OF. and F, 
gmiiiHi (now only in sense 1), ad. gentiiitds, f, 
^nifiis : see Gentile, Gentle, Genteel, 

The word serves as noun of quality Ixjth to Gentile and 
genteel, and also to getUk in those senses which correspond 
to obsolete senses of gmieel. | 

I. la senses related to Gentle, Genteel. 

1. Gentle birth ; honourable extractitm ; the 
fact of belonging to a family of gentle blood. Also, 
the |)ersonality of one who is well-born. 

2340 Am»B. 89 Hy ham yeli^b of hare gentylete uor Jet 
by weaep by of gentile woze. *583 STANVHimsT ASncisi. 
(Ark) m what syrs ! your bolditesse dooth your gentijitie 
warrant t a *677 Barrow Serm* Wks, 1686 III. 244 With- 
out which [Courage and Courtesie] gentility in a con.spicuous 
■degree is no more than a vain shew. zAov Collier Ess. 
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Mor. Siihj\ I. (1709'% 61 An ancient Gentility does not neces- 
sarily convey to us any Advantage either of Body or Mind, 
lygi Bosweix Johnson xix. (183XJ I. 507 A new system of 
gentility might be established. x8zo Scott v, We 

must have a screened seat for you in the chapel, that your 

f ertility may be free from the eyes of common folks ! 1877 
Ibs. Oliphant Makers Flor. iv. 105 He had no claim to 
gentility and was only . .an Italian clown. 

<i;pA?:x-personifted. i64X Lond. Love i Gentility without 
wealth staggers like a sicke man. 1659 Gentl, Calling (1696) 

I Gentility has long since confuted Job’s Aphorism, Man is 
horn to labour. 1873 Browning Red Coti, Nt,-cap 945 In 
ju.st the place ..Where aboriginal gentility Will scout the 
uiistart. 1874 Miss M ui.ock Thy Mother <§< / (Tauchn.) 89 
Well-to-do commonalty loves to patronise poor gentility. 

fb. concr. People of gentle birth; gentlefolks. 
Also, The gentility ; the gentry. Ohs, 
a 1577 Sir T. Smith Commw, Mng;, (i6og) 3d The Nobility, 
the rest of the gentilitie, & the yeomanrie. 1587 Harrison 
England 11. vL (1877) i. 147 As .. in the gentilitie, so in the 
wealthie cornmonaltie the like desire of glasse is not neg- 
lected. 15^ CoGAN Haven Health iv. (1636) 27 Bread .. 
made in f«mme of Manchet, as is used of the Gentility. 1394 
Chm.sn Huartd s Exam, IVits xiii. (15961 209 A . . law that 
all those of their order shall be issued from gentilitie, both 
on the fathers side and the inotlier-s. 162a T. Scott Belg‘. 
Pismire yj Their breede is from the lazie scumme of 
counterfeit Gentilitie. 

C. The rank or heraldic status of a gentleman. 
1642 W. Bird Mag. Honor 150 If one be a Gentleman by 
Office, and looseth his office, then he doth also lose his 
Gentility. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) I. vi. 361 
Floyd was adjudged to be degraded from his gentility. 

2 . The quality of being gentle (in manners, etc.) 
or genteel. 

t a. The manners, bearing, habits of life, etc., 
characteristic of a gentleman or gentlewoman ; 
polish of manners, politeness. Ohs. 

1588 SHAKS. L. L. L. I. i. 129 A dangerous law against 
gentilitie. 1590 Spenser F. Q, iil vi. i Such wilde woodes 
should far expell Ail civile usage and gentility. 

b. Social superiority, rank above the com- 
monalty, as evidenced by, or asserted on the ground 
of, manners or habits of life. Now chiefly in de- 
preciative use. Occas. in pi. ike geniililies, 

1630 Bulwer Anthrofiomet. Pref., Their long Nails define 
Idle Gentilitie’s assured Signe. Mr.s, ITervey Mour- 
tray F'am. 1 . 3 Barely adequate to keep ujp the appearance 
of gentility. 1822 Hazlitt I. xvi. 376 Gentility is 

only a more select and artificial kind of vulgarity. 183a 
Ht. Martineau Life in Wilds iii. 35 , 1 see no gentility m 
such airs, 1850 Pivm Autohio^. L iv. 258 My aunt .. 
was a mighty cultivator of the gentilities, inward as well as 
outward. 1^7 Ruskin Pol, Econ. Art 1^1 Once get the 
wealthy classes to imagine that the possession of pictures by 
a _given artist adds to their ‘gentility’. 1861 Geo. Eliot 
Silas M, 64 Let him forsake a decent craft that he may 
pursue the gentilities of a profession. 2872 Punch 18 May 
802/2 There is nothing so vulgar as gentility. 

C. quasi-fersmij^ed. Also cmur. in pL Genteel 
people ; also, marks of gentility. 

1840 Dickens Old C. Shog xv, Poor streets where faded 

f entility essayed, .to make its last feeble stand. 1856 Miss 
lULOCic Halifax xvii. 273 She . . left the already van- 
quished gentilities of Norton Bury to amuse themselves. 
^$6 Lever Martins of Cro* M. 5^1 The . . smartened-«p 
gentilities which once were the glories of Bond-street. 1838 
O. W. Holmes Aut. Break/. yt. viii. 70 Shabby gentility has 
nothing so characteristic as its hat. 1874 Spurgeon Treas. 
Bav. Ps. ixxxi. X The gentility which lisps the tune in 
welibred whispers. 

f d. Elegance, grace, refinement. Ohs. 

1733 Hogarth Anal. Beauty xi. 138 The whole gentility 
of a %ure. .depends upon the first proportioning these lines 
. .properly to oiie another. 1782 V. Knox Ess. xxviii.^ 1 . 137 
There is a certain gaiety and gentility diffused over it [the 
World], which gives it a peculiar grace. 

f e. concr. in pi. ‘Nice’ or agreeable things. 
ironically. 

2796 Burney Metastasio IIL 197 The last winter assailed 
me with rheumatism, tension of nerves, implacable hypo- 
chondria, and other gentilities, 

II. In senses related to those of Gentile. 
f 3 . Gentile or heathen belief, doctrine, or prac* 
tice; the state of being a gentile or heathen; 
heathenism, paganism. Ohs. 

2326 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 38 b, She had left her 
gentilite, & leaned hoUe to the secte of pe sayd iewes. 
*563 Jewel Kept. Harding (2612) 302 The Heathens in 
their rude Gentility thought that Bacchus and Ceres had 
first found out . . the vse of Bread and Wine. 1394 Parsons 
Confer, Success, i. ix. 213 Two gentiles marryed together 
in ther gentility, 1630 Bulwer Anthropomet. 153 Can 
either Gentility or Christianity be forgiven such an error? 

fb. concr. The gentile, or heathen world; 
heathendom, heathen people. Ohs. 

2346 Langley Pol. Verg. de hweni. i. iii. 6 b. Thus 
muche is of the Vaine Opinions of the Gentilitee, 2363 
Man Musculus' Commonpl. 250 b, It was showen many 
waxes, which was the Churche of God, and which was Gen- 
tilitie. 2582 N. T. (Rhem.)MatL ii. 21 note^ These treasures 
are as it were the fixst fruits of those riches and giftes, which 
..Gentility should offer to Christ. 

4 . Relationship between ‘gentiles* or members 
of the same gens (cf. Gentile B. 4) ; t the gens 
itself. 

ff 1377 Sir T. Smith Commw. Eng, in. viu. (2389) 232 The 
surname is the name of the gentilitie and stocke which the 
sonne doth take of the father alwaies, as the old Romans 
did. 2883 Maine Early Law ^ Cast. 283 The Romans, 
therefore, regarded ‘ gentility ' as a kinship among men not 
essentially different from * agnation 


Gentilize (d^e-ntibiz), zi.t arck. Also 6 ] 
gentellise, 7 gentlelize, gentillize, 9 gentilise. | 
[f. gentil Gentle + -ize,] I 

1 . irans. To make gentle; to raise to the posi- ' 
tion, or invest with the character, of a gentleman. 

2581 Pettie Guazzo*s Civ. Conv. 11. (1586) 86b, [It] is 
most true, that gentry is the daughter of knowledge ; and 
that knowledge doeth gentellise him that possesseth it. 2607 
Norden Surv. Bial. 80 Some . .of small rent, bring up their 
children too nicely, and must needs, forsooth, Gentlelize 
them. 1631 Brathwait Eng. Gentleav. (1641) 360 Where is 
that in us that may truly gentilize us. a 2630 May Satir. 

(1657) 200 lliose that are rich strive to Gentilize 
their Female Ofspring. 

^ ahsol. 2830 Coleridge Tahle-f. 30 May, Religion is, in 
its essence, the most gentlemanly thing in the world. It 
will alone gentilise. 

t b. inir. To geniilize it\ to act the gentleman. 
2607 Norden Sum). Dial. 232 But where the master 
standeth upon tearmes of his qualitie . . and will refuse to 
put . , his eye towards the plow, he may . . gentlelize it 
awhile. 2613 Wither Abuses Stript \ 1625) 147 Our Yeomen 
too, that neuer Armes haue borne To Gentillize it make 
themselues a scome. 

■f c. irans. To refine ; civilize. Ohs. 

263s A. Stafford Fern. Gloty (i860) 44 It would have 
gentiiiz’d Barbarisme it selfe. 
t 2 . irans. To make mild, to lenify. Ohs. rare. 
1679 Nf-wburgh in Evelyn Pomona^ 393 Two_ or three 
Eggs whole put into an Hogshead of Cider that is become 
sharp., sometimes rarely lenifies and gentilizes it. 

Hence tG-e’ntiliziiig‘zi<J>/.j< 5 . Also G-eutiliza'tion, 
1630 Buathwait Eng, Gentlem. Ep. Ded., A gentleman, 
who professeth the true and new art of gentilizing. 2823 
Ne^v Monthly Mag. XVI. 277 The gentilization of so 
homely and culinary a name as Bacon. 

Gentilize (d5e*ntil9iz, dgemtaibiz), [f. 
Gentile y- -ize.] 

1 . inir. To live like a Gentile or heathen ; to 
conform to Gentile customs or practices. 

1393 Bell Motives cone. Rom. Faith Ded. (2605) 2 If 
Tertullian. .erred montanizing. .if S. Paul gentilizing [etc.]. 
1596 — Surv. Popery Postscr., Ti'o gentilize is nothing els 
but to play the part of a gentile. 2680 T. Lawson Mite 
Vito Treas. 50 They began to Jewdaize, yea, and to Geu- 
tilize. 1814, 1819 [see Gentilizing below]. 

2 . irans. To give a gentile character to, make 
gentile ; to paganize- 

2827 [see Gentilized below]. 2883 A Saphir in Bihte 
Soc. Rec. Mar., [Scripture] must not be Paganised or Gen- 
til ised, or stripped of its Jewish character. 

Hence Gemtilized, Gentili’zing ppl. adjs. 
a 2638 Mede Rem.Apoc. iv. Wks.(2672) hi., 588 How long 
the Church, .was to be prophaned. .by Gentilizing Idolatry ? 
2660 Milton Wks. <1847) 449/1 This is not 
my conjecture, but drawn from God's known denouncement 
against the gentilizing Israelites. 1824 W. Taylor in 
Monthly Rev. LXXIII. 285 They were both gentilizing 
Jews and great travellers, 1819 G. S. Fabktx. Dispensations 
(1823) II. 395 Many of the oriental gentilizing converts. 
1827 — Sacred Cal. Prophecy (1B44) 1 1 , 231 The completely 
gentilised members of the Visible Church. 2873 G. Raw- 
LiNSON in Speakers Comm. Bible III. 471 /i He is not a 
Gentilised Jew. 2893 J. Martineau in x<yth Ct'wL June 924 
in the midst of a Christianity preponderantly gentilised. 

Gentill-; see Genteel, Gentil-, Gentle, etc. 
Geiitill(e, obs. form of Gentile, Gentle. 
Gentilliche, gentilly(e, obs. forms of Gently. 
Gentilrie, var. Gentlest, Obs. 

Geiitin(g, var. Ghbnting, Obs. 

Gentiopicriu (dgentmpi-krin). [£ geniich 
combining form of (xENTIAN + Gr. mfcp-os bitter + 
-IN.] ‘ The bitter principle of gentian, a colourless 
Crystalline glycoside* {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1885). . 

187s H, C. Wood Therap, (2879) SB The active principle 
is probably the gentiopikrin of Kromayer, a neutral, crystal- 
line substance, of an intensely bitter taste. 

Gentiresse, obs. fonnofGENTRicE. 

Geutisll (dge-ntij), ^2. [f. Gent sb. + -isrr.] 
Resembling, or characteristic of, a ‘ gent *. 

1847 Alb. Smith Chr. Tadpole xxix. (28791 262 His clothes, 
although cut in a slangy gentish fashion, were of good 
materials and work. 1837 Chamb. Jml. VII. 369 However 

f entish and impudent its followers may previously have 
een. 1862 Temple Bar Mag. IV. 289 To disport himself 
in his gentish garments on. . a river-steamer. 

Hence Q-emtislmess. 

x88s ATrtjf, of Art Apr. 247 Women of excellence and ori- 
ginality, who had the courage to reprove the gentishness 
and snobbery by which they were surrounded. 

GentisiC (dgenti’sik), a. Chem. [arbitrarily f. 
Gentian : see -10.] In geniisic acid = genti anic acid. 
So Gemtisate [-ate], a salt of this acid. Gem- 
tisin [>in], a synonym of gentisic or gentianic acid. 

183S Thomson Org. Bodies 166 Gentisin. Gentisate of soda. 
2879 E, M. Holmes in EncycL Brit. K. 260/1 Gentianic acid 
. . is also called gentianin, gentisin, and gentisic acid. 

Gentism (d5e*ntiz’m). [L Gent sh. -f- -ism,] 
The habits, ideas, and practices of a ‘ gent 
2862 Temple Bar Mag. IV. 288 This was the age of gentism, 
of * fast ’ literature, and of coarse and vulgar amusements. 

Gentle (flsemtT), a. and sb. Forms : 3-6 
gentil(l, -yl, 3, 6-7 gentile, 4 jentel, 4-5 gen- 
tille, -yle, 4-6 gentel(l, jeiLtil(l, jentylle, 4-7 
gentyll, 5 gentylle, gyntyl, 6 jentle, 5- gentle, 
[a. OF. gentil.^ jefttil^ etc. high-born, noble 
(mod.F. elegant, Genteel) s=Pr. gentil., 
It. gentile L, geniilis belonging to the same gens 


or race, f. genii-, gens race, family. The sense 
‘ belonging to a good family’ common to the Rom. 
tongues is not found in Latin. See also Gentili:.] 

1 . Of persons : Well-born, belonging to a family 
of position ; originally used synonymously wicii 
noble, but afterwards distinguished from it, either 
as a wider term, or as designating a lower degree 
of rank. Also, in heraldic use: Having the rank 
or status of ‘ gentleman the distiiiguishiiig mark 
of which is the right to bear arms. Obs. e^c. in the 
archaic phrase gentle and simple, and in Comb. 
Gentleman, Gentlefolks, etc. 

a 2225 Ancr. R. 166 Noble men and gentile ne bercS nout 
packe.s. a 2240 Wohunge in Cott. Horn. 273 Ah noble men 
and gentile and of heh burSe ofte winnen luue lihtliche 
cheape. 13. . E. Pi.Allii. P. B. 1180 pe gentylest of ludee 
in Ieru.salem biseged. <;i4«>o Maundev. (1839) v. 39 The 
fairest and thenobleste of Birthe and the gentylle.ste Damy- 
seles of his Contree. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 190/2 Gentyl, of 
awncetrye, ingenuus. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 148 a/2 Hyt 
apperteyneth not th.at one so gentyl a man as I am be 
seruant to hym. 2300-20 Dunbar Poems xxii. 32 Qulien 
seruit is all vdir man, Gentill and semple of euery clan. 
2382 P&W11S. Guazzo's Civ. Conv.yx. (1586) 90 b, Gentle of 
base are those who, extracted from low parentage, rai.se 
themselves to Gentrie by their vertue. a 1623 Fletcher 
Love's Pilg. II. i, 1 am as gentle as your .self, as free born. 
1683 Evelyn (1857) II. 182 , 1 dined at Mr. H oublon's, 
a rich and gentle French merchant. 2786 Burns H ighland 
Lassie i, Nae gentle dames, the’ e’er sae fair, Shall ever be 
my muse’s care : Their titles a’ are empty show. 

ahsol. with plural sense. 

13. . £. E. A Hit. P. B. 2216 ]?er wat5 he kyng kast . - & 
alle hise gentyle for-iusted on ierico playnes. £:i420 
Aniurs of Arih. xxxix. So jolyly thes gentille justede one 
were! Schaftis thay shindr [z/.n scheuer], in sheldesso 
schene. 2837 Howitt Rur. Life 1. i- (2862) 20 Making 
acquaintance with the dwellings, habits, and feelings of both 
gentle and simple. 2840 Barham Ingol. Leg., Hand of Glory 
64 Gentle and Simple, Squire and Groom, Each one had 
sought his separate room. 

tb. An epithet applied to persons of distinc- 
tion. Obs. (Mainly in alliteration ) 

2362 Langl. P. PL A. I, 259 Tames he gentel bond hit [. 5 . 
jugged, C. juggeth] in his Book, a 2400-50 A lexander 705 
Loo 1 jonder he gentill lubiter, how loiyle he .schynes. 
Ibid. 4022 And 5it pt gentill genosophis, ham in hegest calH.s. 
<r244o York Myst. xxx, 58 As ye are gentill juger and 
ju.st.ice of Jewes. c 2450 Si. Cuthhert(g>\xr\,*ie^\ iidB Of gentil 
Juda machabe. 2367 Satir. Poems Reform, iii. 27 In detdis 
he soulde haue bene lyke Deiphoebus. .or gentill Julius, 

c. Of an animal : Of excellent breed or spirit ; 
now only in gentle {plso gent iP falcon (cf. Falcon- 
gentle). 

2340 Ayenh. 75 Hy uoryeteh alle ohre guodes, ase deh he 
gentyl bond; huanne ha zyp his praye touore his ejtn. 
e 1386 Chaucer Nun’s Pr. T. 45 This gentil Cok hadde in 
his gouernaunce Seuene hennes. 23^ Trevisa Bank. De 
P. R. XU. i (Tollem. MS.) pe gentel ftawcon and oher suche 
fowles. /hid. xvni. xxxix. (2495 800 In gentyll horse noble 
men takyth hede of foure thynges, of shape and of fayrnesse, 
of wylfulnesse, and of colour, c 2420 Paliad. on Hush. iv. 
799 Fed stalons faat goth now to gentyl maris. <r 2433 Torr, 
Portugal 2033 [2133} The kyng of Nazareth huntid there 
Among the hertes, that gentill were. ^^1470 Abraham ^ 
Isaac 368 in L. T. Smith Bk. of Brome (tB86 ) 65, I haue 
browt here full smerte, Thys jentyll scheppe [the ram]. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixi. 23 With gentill horss^ quhen I 
wald knyp, I'hane is thair laid on me ane qubip. 15*3 
Skelton Garl. Laurel 1436 A ientyll hownde shulde neuer 
play the kur. a 1547 Surrey in TotiePs Misc. (Arb.) 218 
A Lion saw I late.. Vpon the gentle beast to gaze it pleased 
me. 2612 Selden Notes to Drayton's Poly-olb, v. 82 The 
Falcon stout Which we the Gentill call. 1678 Ray IF/ 7 - 
htghby's Omiih. 79 The frequent agitation of the Wings in 
flying shews the Hawk to be a Gentile Falcon. 280a 
Bingley Anim. Biog. {2813) 11 . S5 The Gentil Falcon mea- 
sures about two feet in length, 1833 R. Mudik Brit. Birds 
(1842) 1 . 86 The female is the gentil or gentil falcon, 
t d. Of things : Noble, excellent. Ohs. rare. 

13. . E. E. A Hit. P. A- 2015 k® twelipe he gentyl este in 
vch a plyt, pe amatyst purpre. 23. . Gaw. ^ Gr. Knt. 1022 
pe ioye of sayn[t] lonez day watz gentyle to here, c 1386 
Chaucer Wife's 29 God bad vs for to wexe and 

multiplye; That gentil text kan I [wel] vnderstonde. c 1400 
Maundev. (1839) xix* 209 There growethe fulle gode Wyn, 
that men clepeii Bigon, that is fulle myghty and gentylle 
in drynkynge. 1356 A urelia «§• Isab. O ij, For the whiche 
[women] all gentill inventions and all goodes comes in to the 
worlde. 

2 . Of birth, blood, family, etc.: Honourable, 
distinguished by descent or position, belonging to 
the class of ‘ gentlemen *, (Cf. i.) 

a 2300 Cursor M. 4250 Sir putifar wel vndir.sto<J pat ioseph 
was o gentil blod, 2340 Ayenh. 89 Hy ne lokep na^t huer-of 
ham comp pe zoj^e noblesse, and pe gentil kenrede. c 1440 
York Myst. xli. 435 For he is come of gentyll kynde. a i66x 
Fuller Worthies 11840) III. 217 Who no doubt was ..of 
gentle extraction, because her parents bestowed on her so 
liberal and costly education. 2808 Scoit Autobiog. in 
Lockhart i. His birth being admitted as gentle, gave him 
access to the best society in the county. 1861 Tulloch 
Eng. Purit. I. i. 57 On his father’s side Cromwell was of 
a gentle and old family. 2870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. I. 
6 The husband was known to be sprung of gentle blood. 

To. Of occupations or pursuits : Suitable for one 
of gentle birth. The gentle craft (humorously) : 
t {ai) the trade of shoemaking {obs .') ; {b) with allu- 
sion to sense 8, the sport of angling ; similarly ike 
gentle art, now often humorously used in trans- 
ferred applications. 
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axsgus Greene GeoKS[e-a-Greem (1599) F 4 ’t 5 * You shall 
be no more called Shoomakers, But you and yours to 
the worlds ende, Shall be called the trade of the gentle 
craft. 1593 Nashe P, PenUesse (ed. 2) sib, Clf certain 
people walked instead of riding] the price of veluet and 
cioath would fall . .and the gentle craft (alias the red herrings 
kinsmen) get more and drink lesse. 1600 Dekker Geni, 
CrafPi. (x6io) B3, As I am a trueshoomaker, and a gentleman 
of the Gentle Craft. 1658 W. Sandeuson Graphice 28 If it 
be the generail Rule.. that Children be taught some gentle 
Manu-facture [etc.]. s688 R. Holme Armoury in, 99/1 A 
Man on a Seat (a Shooe-maker] . . exercising of the Gentle 
Craft. 1^99 A. Mather in Life Bunh'ng 1 1859) ^ii . 102 
A profe ;sion [the medical] that will be gentle bread at some 
not very distant period. 1834 T. Medwin Angierzn U ’nies 
I. 6 It would have made unquiet the ghost of old Isaac 
Walton to hear Julian's disparagement of* the gentle art*. 
1844 J, T. Hewlett Parsons ^ IV. 1, One of the gentle 
craft— so called, I presume, from their using gentle.s in their 
art, 1850 Whittier Songs of Lnbor^ Shoemakers i, Ho 1 
workers of the old time styled The Gentle Craft of Leather. 
1890 J. McN. Whistler The Gentle Art of making 
Enemies. 1894 Crockett Raiders 54 All the seven big 
sons . . were said to l>e deeper in the (jlentle Traffic [smug- 
gling], as it was called, than any othens in the locality, 

3 , Of persons ; Having the character appropriate 
to one of good birth ; noble, generous, courteous, 
Freq. in the phrase a gmtk knight. Now only 
arch. 

1297 R. (Ilouc. (Rolls) 8689 Of vairost fourme & best 
maneres, & mest gentil and ire. Ibid, xx’jig Sir henri is 
sone hat so gentil kni5t was. C1330 R. Brunne Chrm. 
(1810) 188 Gentille of norture, & noble of lynage. C1386 
Chaucer Pro! 72. c 1440 Generydes 3 Ther was a kyng, 
lentill, curteys, full trew in worde. 1463 Bury Wtiis 
(Camden) 18 They [tenants] haue be to me ryght gentil and 

f ood at alie tymes. 2529 More Dyaloge i . W ks. 170/2 Sithe 
am so gentle to graunt you so many thinges, I trust ye 
vind grant me this one. 1563 Mirr, Mag., Blaeksmith xv. 
His wanton wyl and lust that brydel can In dede Is gentil 
both to God and man. Spenser B'. Q, i. L i A gentle 
knight was pricking on the plaine. a x66t Fuller Wor* 
//wVj (1840) II. 575 [Robin Hood] The gentlest thief that 
ever was, 1814 Southey Roderick in, With such short 
interchange of benison As each to other gentle travellers 
give. 187X Browning Balausi. 2377 The son of 2 eus, He 
was the gentle guest to entertain 1 

b. Used in polite or ingratiating address, or 
as a complimentary epithet. Obs. exc. as a playful 
archaism in ‘ Gentle Reader 
i«^oo-«o Dunbar Poems xitl 78 Keip this all .secreit, gentill 
brother. 2542-5 Brinklow* Lament. (1874) 84 ludge thow 
gentle reader, 2592 Shaks. Two Gent. i. ii. 14 What 
think*st thou of the gentle Protheus. 2601 — yul C. in. ii. 
77 You gentle Romans. 2625 Crooke Body of Matt 428 
%at would be irkesome to vs both Gentle Reader. 1687 
Miege Gt, Pk Did. n. Gentle Rt&der, A rnLLedeur, 2844 
Hauburton Attach^ Ser. n. IL 285 Gentle reader, having 
taken my leave of Mr, Slick, it is now fit I should take my 
leave of you. 

1 0. Of language, actions, character, etc. : Cour- 
teous, polite. (Often closely approaching sense 8.) 

c 2385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 1090 Dido, And manye a gentil 
word sche spake hym to. c 2440 Agnes Paston in P. Lett. 
No. 25 I, 39 She made hym gentil cher in gyntyl wise. 
25*6 Piigr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 242 Than yf^we be * 
touched with a s,harpe worde, we shal yelde a benigne & 
gentyll aaswere. T, Norton CalvitCs Inst. i. 37 

They which geue gentill and open eares to the word of God, 
15^ Yong Diana 122 She gaue him infinite thankes .. for 
the gentle entertainment ^e had in his Castle. 2646 F. 
Hawkins Youth : s Bekaxf. (1663) 23 And be thou a.s.sured 
that gentle affability towards thy inferiours, will fix to thy 
name the Epithiteof courteous. x<is3 H. Cogan Xv. Pinto's 
Trap. iv. 9^ This man with veiy gentle words gave an end 
to the sedition, .which shews of wiiat power courtesie ijs, 

4 . Of fruit, a tree, etc.: Cultivated, domesticated 
(opposed to wild). Now rare. (? archi) 

PaUad. on Hush. m. 71 x A gentil tre. Not wilde at 
all, withoute asperite. 11x430 Lydg. Min. Poems, Chorle 
Bird (Percy Soc.) 192 The vintere tretethe of his holsora 
wynes, Of gentille frute bostethe the gardener, 2602 Hol- 
land Pliny n. 429 The berries . - much like . . to the grains 
or fruit of the gentle garden Conteil tree. 16x2 Shaks. 
Wini. T. IV. iv. 93 We marry A gentler sien to the wildest 
stock. 2872 JowETT Plato II. 43X Tending the gentle 
shoots, and preventing the wild ones from growing. 

b. Of an animal : Tame, quiet, easily managed. 
253a Hervet Xmopliohs Househ. (1768) 60 We call al 
these beastis gentyll, the whiche be goodly, great, and 

f rofitable, and be not fierse, but tame among men. 2562 
.EiGH Artnorie 178 A Barnacle ..This is y» Chiefest In- 
strument yt the Smyth hath, to make the vntamed Horse 
gentile. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, v. iii. 22 Those that tame 
wild Horses Pace ’em not in their hands to make ’em gentle. 
2^ Miege Gi, Fr. Did. n, A gentle Horse (a Horse that ' 

g ’ves exact Obedience to the Rider), un Chevai loyal. 2774 
OLDSM, Hat. Hist. (1776) II. 330 ITiey are gentle and ' 
harmless enough while young; hut as they grow up, they 
acquire their natural ferocity. 

f 5 . Not hansh or irritating to the touch; soft, 
tender ; yielding to pressure, pliant, supple. Obs. 

255s W. Watremah P'ardle Faciom it. ii. 220 Their gaiv ‘ 
mentes,.are verye sofite and gentle clothe. Lytk , 
Dodoens m. xciii. 448 These .small pottes [of henbane] do ; 
growe and are inclosed in a rounde skinne, but the same is 
genjie and pricketh not. 2597 A. M, tr, Guillemeau’s Fn 
Ch/rurg. 14 b/r Nether must shee [needle] be of to hard 
a Steele, but of gentle steele, because they might rather i 
bende then break. 1607 ' 1 ’opsell Fourf. Beasts (xfisS) 239 
Another charge of a Horse-keeper is to keep his Horses lips 
soft, tender, and gentle, so as he may more sensibly feel his 
bit.^ x6s7 W. Coles Adam in Eden exit, 212 fCamoraile) 
White fiowers with yellow thrums in the middle, very like 
unto Feather-few, but more .soft and gentle in handling. 
x%7 W* Derham in Phil. 'Pratts. XX. Enclose the Mer- 


cury with gentle Leather tied very fast round the Tube. 
2756 Phil. Trans. XLIX. 847 The English .soft or gentle 
Thistle. 2769 Sir J. Hill Herb. Brit. 1 . 80 Gentle thistle. 

6. Of the weather, wind, etc. : Not stormy, vio- 
lent, or severe. Gentle gale (see quot. 1867). 

2563 Fulke Meteors (1640) 18 b, Kinde of winde, which 
is but a soft gentle and cooie moving of the ayre, and 
commeth from no certaine place. 2585 J. B. tr. VirefsSch. 
Beastes D vj b, And the great rivers . . give a .sweete and 
gentle temperatenes and most pleasaunt to the fishes. 1593 
Shaks. Ven. ^ Ad. 189 He sigh celestiall breath, whose 
gentlewindeShailcooIetheheateofthisdescendingsun. 1600 
J. PoRY tr. Leo's Africa 1. 35 'I'hose seas are. .must pleasant 
. .to saile upon, with faire and gentle weather. 2634 Sir T. 
Herbert Trap. 2 We had verie raging Seas and tempests, 
but at night a gentle calme ensued. 1697 Drvden Virg. 
Georg. IV. 380 Soft Whispers then . . are heard, A.s when the 
Woods by gentle Winds are stirr’d. 27B2 Cowper Truth 
419 Complacency has breathed a gentle gale O’er all his 
thoughts, and swelled his easy sail. 2850 Tennyson In 
Mem. ix, Sleep, gentle heavens, belTore the prow; Sleep, 
gentle winds, as he sleeps now. 2867 Sailor's IVorcL 

bk., Gentle gale, in which a ship carries royals and flying- 
kites ; force 4. 

b. Of a river : Flowing smoothly ; not rough or 
rapid. 

*593 Shaks. Lucr. xii 8 Deepe woes roll forward like _a 
gentle flood. 2638 Sir T. Herbert 7 'ratf. (ed. a) 2x9 It is 
watered by Tigris . . somewhat broader than the Thames, 
but not so navigable nor gentle. 2739 Labelye Short Acc. 
Piers IVesim. Bridge 6"^ Stream ..would be gentler .. 
than the Stream of the River Seine. 2792 W. J kssop Ref. 
Rip, Witham 5 Being penned up by Locks, its velocity 
would be greatly decreased, and it would almost become a 
gentle River. 2892 E. Peacock N. Brendon I. 273 The 
Skern was changed from a gentle stream to a raging torrent, 

c. Of sound ; Soft, low ; not loud or harsh. 

2605 Shaks. Lear v. iii. 273 Her voice v\as euer soft. 

Gentle and low, an excellent thing in w'oman. X70Q Steklk 
i aiier No. 80 f 5, I heard a very gentle Knouic at my 
Door. 174a Collins Eel., Hassan 42 The gentle voice of 
Peace. 1781 Cowper Cotwersat, 905 In gentle sounds it 
seems as it complained Of the rude injuries it late sustained. 
282a J. Wilson Isle of Palms n. 407 And gives to the storm 
as gentle notes As e’er through sunshine stole, 

d. Of a medicine : Acting without violence ; 
mild. 

2576 Fleming Panopl. Bpisf. 289, I would therfore, that 
a stronger remedie be prepared ; for this empla-nter is too 
gentle. 1790 J. B. Moreton Mann, JV.Ind, 25 If you find 
yourself costive, take a gentle purge. 1835 Cyd. Prad, 
Med. IV. 587/2 By mild and fr^uently repeated do.ses of 
gentle aperients. 

e. Of rule, punishment, etc, ; Free from violence 
or severity ; mild. 

2647 Clarendon Hist. Reh. it. § 98 The Papists , , being 
upon the matter absolved from the severest parts of the 
law and dispensed with for the gentlest. 2696 Tatb & 
Brady Ps. Ixxii. 4 Shall rule with gentle Sway. 2752 Jortin 
Sertn, (1771) IV. i. 4 Especially where the legal punishment 
wa.s gentle. 2752 Hume Ess. 'Preat. {trii) i* In every 
respect, a gentle government is preferable. xSaS Scott F. 
M. Perth xiii. If gentler methoos will succeed better with 
these Earish knaves, do not blame Douglas for speaking his 
mind. 2879 O. W. Holmes Motley xxi, 258 This gentle form 
of violence is well understood in diplomatic service, 

7 . Moderate in operation, intensity, rate, or the 
like ; esp. a gentle heat. 

xfizfi Bacon Syiva § 399 The Sunne, which i.s a Gentler 
Heat [jTC. than Fire]. 2633 Lithgow Trap. i. 24, I found 
abundance of all things., at so easie and gentle a rate, that 
[etc.]. 1687 Miege Gt, Fr. Did. ii, A gentle Fit of an Ague, 
acces de Fievre moderi. 2699 Evelyn Kal. Hori. (ed, 9) 
138 Closing the I>ouble-shut.s,(or Chasses rather) continue a 
gentle Heat. 1758 Reid tr. MacquePs Chym* L 238 Liquors 
..evaporated by a gentle heat.. are called Extracts* ^ x8i6 
Accum Chetn. ‘Tests (2818) 70 The paper regains its original 
colour. . by exposure to a gentle heat. 2840 Dickens Bam. 
Fudge ii, Ride forward at a gentler pace, and good night, 
b. Of a slope : Very gradual; not steep. 

2697 Dampier Voy. 1 . 287 On the North side it declines with 
a gentle descent to the Sea* 2777 Watson PAilifPI {1839) 
46j7 He pitched his camp in a spacious plain, which is ter- 
imnated by two hills of a gentle ascent. 2852 Dixon W. 
Penn xxxii. (1872) 302 The house iLself stood on a gentle 
eminence* i860 Tyndall GIck. 1. xviii. 224 A gentle snow- 
slope brought us to the base of a precipice. 

8 . Of persons ; Mild in disposition or behaviour ; 
kind, tender. Also of language, actions, etc* The 
genikif) sex : the female sex* 

xssa Hulokt, s,v,, To waxe Cmth, ejeeuto^ mansmsco, 
2583 Stubbs Anat. Abuses Evij b. Yet (such h y® magni- 
ficency & liljeralitie of that gentle sex) that I trust I shall 
not be vnrewarded at their hands. 27*5 Pope Odyss, xx, 
388 A long c«»ation of discourse ensued, By gentler A«laus 
thus renewed.^ xSxa J. Wilson Isle of Palms a, 307 But to 
yon gentle Maiden turn, Who never for hei^If doth mourn. 
1839-1AO' W. Irving IVolferTs R. (2855) 83 It is somewhat 
remarkable that . * the gentler sex should have been mwi 
fp^uently the subjects of thw rude trials. 2870 Rogers 
Hist. Gleanings Ser« lu 42 Princes are seldom gentle when 
crossed. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed, 2) III. 226 You have 
grown gentle towards me and have left od scolding. 

0 * used advb,»GBNTLT (esp. in eamp^atSm). 
^2601 Shaks. fuL C. i« E 232 Hee put it by thrice, euerle ; 
time gentler then other, a x 6 xx Bbaum. & Fu Pkilaster \ 
IV. iv, Lay me gentle on his neck* 267^2 Milton Sammn 788 ; 
Men way censure thine The gentler, if severely thou exact 
not More strength from me, than in thyself was found. ; 
2844 Mrs, BaoWNiHO Dmmm of Exile Poems 2850 L 29 i 
He iGod] Did roll His thundwr gentler at the dose. ! 

X 0 . Cqmk (chieiy paiasyathetic ami adverbial), 
as gmtk-bamf -brmmingi ^giidmgf •-kanded^ ^ 
•keartid^ dkkingf -laakmgf -'mannered^ 

-fmtured •^slufingf -wised ppL adjs. 


c 1385 Chaucer L. G. JV. 2090 Ariadne, Syn that ye ben 
as *gentil born as L 2725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. v. ii, It’s 
no my fau’t that I’m nae gentler born. 2859 Tennyson 
Elaine '^62 The gentler-born the maiden, the more bound., 
to be sweet and serviceable. 1600 Fairfax I'asso xv. ix. 6 
A ^gentle breathing aire made eu’n and plaine The azure 
face of heau'ns smooth looking glass,^ 1830 Scott A nchin. 
drane i. ii, A young man, gentle-voiced and *gentle-eyed. 
1612 Drayton Polp-otb. I'o Rdr., Delicate einbrodered 
Meadowes often veined with *gentle gliding Brooks. 1863 
I. Williams Baptistery i\. xxxii. (1874) 189 With *gentle- 
handed charkies, 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, i. iv, 176 And 
heere’s to right our ''gentle-hearted King. 2869 Trollope 
He Kneno, etc. xUi. (1878)71 She was very gentle-hearted in 
regard to the fishes. 1648 Herrick Hesper., To Musique to 
becalme his B'ever, Thou sweetly canst convert the same 
From a consuming fire, Into a *gentle-licking flame. 2622 
Drayton Poly-olb. v. 294 The swelling surge, that with his 
fornie head, The ^gentler looking Land with furie menaced. 
1876 G. Eliot in Li/e (1885) 1 1 L 276 A gentle-looking, clear- 
eyed, neatly made man. 2824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 
I. (1863) 187 But he managed every body, as your ^gentle- 
mannered person js apt to do. 1795 W, Seward Anecd. 
IL 227 This beautiful and *gentle-miuded woman. 1579-80 
North Plutarch 11676) 45 He was a *gentle-natured man, 
and one that loved quietness and peace. 2594 Shaks. Rich. 
Ill, t. iii. 288, I will not thinke but they ascend the sky, 
And there awake Gods *gentle sleeping peace. 1830 “ Gentle- 
voiced [see Gentle-eyed above]. 

B. sb. 

1 . One who is of gentle birth or rank. 

a. rare in sing. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 228 Eson . . Hade a son , , And lason 
bat gentill aioynet was to name. Ibid. 437 This gentill 
[Medea] by lason ioinet was to sit. 1576 Gascoigne Steele 
GL (Arb.) 67 Art thou a Gentle? iiue with gentle friendes. 
<22603 Breton in Farr S. P, Elis. (1845) I, 178 Constande, 
A worthie budde. .Which every gentle certeinlie Delightes 
to chuse of. 2604 Rowlands Looke to it 16 You that are 
sonne to him that held the Flow, Transform’d by Gold, into 
a Gentle now. 2826 Disraeli Viv. Grey v. iii, There is a 
gentle's voice tinder a dark cloak, a 2^5 Hood Bianca's 
I)r. iii, Ladies seldom vex An amorous gentle with a need- 
le.ss frown, 

b. in pi. Obs. exc. arch.^ or as a comic vulgar- 
i.sm for Gentlefoles, 

c 1386 Chaucer Pard Prol. 37 And right anon the gentils 

f onne to crye, Nay, lat hym telle vs of no ribaudye. <r 1400 
Iaundev. (Roxb.) xxvi. 123 |>e gentils base .schorte swerdez 
scharpe on be ta syde. 1494 Fabyan Ckron. vii. eexxx. 261 
But the gentyllys and commonni.s, herynge of this mooste 
shamefull murder, assembled them togyder. 2557 Tusser 
xoo Points Hnsb. xvii, When gentiles vse walking, with, 
hawkes on their handes, Gootl husbandes, with grasing doe 
purchase their landes. 2598 Barret 'Pheor, IVarres v. ii, 
141 Men of qualitie & Gentles of good birth. 1641 Brome 
faviaU Crew v.^ (i6p) Nab, I’o Knight, to Squire, 
and to the Gentiles here, We wish our Play may with 
content appear. 2788 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 26 Aug., AH 
Cheltenham was drawn out into the High-street, the gentles 
on one side and the commons on the other, 1816 Scott 
Old Mort. XXXV, Wlmt made them send for a puir body like 
me, sae mony; braw lords and gentles ? x8<^ Geo. Eliot Sp. 
Gipsy I. 41 Ti» very hard When gentles sing for nought to 
all the town. xBSzffrs. Ratfehs 'Pempt. III. 81 'he simples 
are not bound to pick up what the gentles throw away. 

fc. Used in polite address, Obs. 
c xs&o Grkknb Fr. Bacon x. 16 Now, courteous Gentles, 
if the Keepers girle Hath pleas’d the liking fancy of you 
both [etc.]. 2592 Trmb. Kaigne K, John, To Gentlem, 
Rdrs. (2622) 70 Gentles, we left King John repleate with 
blLse, 2599 B, JoNSON Ev. Man out of Hum. {1600) Prol., 
Gentles, all I can say for him is, you are welcome. 2638 
CowLKY LoPi's Riddle v. It’s no matter for that; farewell 
gentles, 1642 Marmion Antiq.ni, F4a, Gentles I would 
entreat you a courtesie. 
d. Camk ' 

C2S50 Robin Consc. loi In Hazl. E. P. P, III. 233 Bvt 
this shalbe only my preparation, To Hue and goe. gentle- 
likc, gallant and gay. 

2. «« Falooh-cjkntli. 

2776 Pennant Zool, I. 252 The gentil and the goshawk 
are found in Scotland. 1833 [see Gentle a. t c]. 

B. A maggot, the larva of the flesh-fly or blue- 
bottle, employed as bait by anglers. (Cf. A. 5.) 

2578 Lvtb Dodoens vi. Ixviii, 746 A white worme lyke a 
gentill. 2594 Plat yesvell-ko. ui. 22 White and glib worms, 
which the anglers call Gentils. x688 R. TcimMK Arznoury 
11, 193/2 The Cloudy, or Blackish Fly . . proceed from 
Maggots, or Gentills, that breed of Pu trifled Flesh. 1742 
CompL P'am.-Pkee ii. ii. 336 (ientles are a very good Bait. 
2852 D. Jbrrold Si, Giles xxiv. 252 As alive and wriggling 
as an angler’s ^box of gentles, 2894 Biackw. Mag. Sept. 
426/2 A gentle i« placed on the hook, 

0 ©i 3 .£le (dgemtU), V. [f. prcc.] 

fl. irans. To ennoble, dignify. Obs. rare. 

2387-8 T. UsK Test. Love ii. vHi. (Sfceati L 100 Better is it 
thy kinne to been by the genteled, then thou to gloryfye of 
thy kinnes gentillesse, ana hast no desert therof thy selfe, 
2599 Shaks. Hm. V, iv. iit, 63 Be he ne’re so vile, 1 ois day 
shall gentle his Condition. 2630 J. Tayw>r (Water P.) Wks. 
III. xa/i And all this raking toyle.Ts for his clownish., 
heyre. Who must be gentled by his ill got pdfe. 

2 . To render gentle, mild, or pleasant* rare. 
x%2 RaMghs Ghmt 307 The consiaeration of the reward 
. , doth so temper and gentle the bitterness thereof, as that 
it maketh it to seem sweet and to be desired, 1883 Miss 
Broughton Belinda IL ni. i. 174 A smile, .sweetening and 
gentling the now habitual sullenness of her face, 
b. To tame, break in, render tractable. 

2735 R. Lee in Virginia Hist. Mag. IIL 35^ Y*r colts 
have not been gentled any, »o that Charles can t lead them 
up, 28^ A. K. H. Boyd Keereat, Country Parson 7a A long 
ooum of kindness has gentled you (a horse] as well as Mr. 
Rarey could have done. 2887 Mas. C. Readk Maid 0 tM 
Millll. xxxix. 322 He has had much to do, a colt to gentle, 
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and some ewes to doctor. 1894 Harpei^s Mag. Feb. 334, ] 
I strolled out to the corrals to see the bulls \ gentled ^ 1 

Jis. 1888 R. Kipling Plain Tales fr. the Hills (1891) 289 
A Viceroy who knew how to ‘ gentle ' a fractious big man. 
c. To soften, mollify (a person). 

3:795 tr. Moritz' Trav. Eng. (Nat. Libr.) 142 , 1 endeavoured 
to gentle him a little by asking for a mug of ale and once or 
twice drinking to him. 1847 Bushnell Chr, Nuri. vii. 
(1861) 173 I'hey will all be gentled together by the tender 
brotherhood ot the little ones. 

Hence G-e*ntUng 

3883 Miss Braddon Calf xlx. 211 She was wild and 
wilful, and wanted more gentling before she was brought to 
the lure. 

i Gen'tlelsoy. Oh. rare'~"K A young gentle- 
man. 

1685 Crowne Sir C. Mice v, But I wou’d not dress like 
a (3entleboy, lag at my years among those Children, to play 
with their Toys. 

t Gentledame. Oh, rare-\ A gentlewoman, 

1647 Ward Simp. Colder 24 When I heare a nugiperous 
Gentledame inquire what dres.se the Queen is in this week. 

Gentlefolk, -folks (dge-nt’lf^iik, -fJ«ks). [f. 
as Gentle + Folk. The sing. 6rst appears in this 
cent. ; earlier writers use the pi. folks.l Persons 
of good position and family. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Illy I. i, 95 The Queene’s Kindred 
are made gentle Folkes. ax'psfl Gay IVks. (1745) I. 236 
When gentle-folks their sweethearts leave behind They can 
write letters. 1787 M. Cutler in Lifey yrnls. Corr. 
{1888} 1 . 288 Freeman and hi.s wife seem to be what we call 
in our country [New England] very great Gentlefolks. 1848 
Thackeray i Aug., Many hundreds of gentle-folks of 
all nations were congregated in the public walk. 1867 
Trollope Chroft. Barset I. ix. 78 The neglected children, 
who are learning not to be the children of gentlefolk. 1897 
Atlantic Mag. LXXIX. 136 Her people are eighteenth 
century gentle-folk. 

Proverb. 1897 Pall Mall Mag, Aug. 523 So it was a case 
of * (Compliments fly when gentlefolk meet ’. 

Creiliil6-lieai-*rt. Name of some plant. 

1648 Herrick Hesper.y Nuptiall Song Sir C. CreiVy Prick- 
Madam, and. .Gentle-heart, And soft Maidens-blush. 

Gesitlekood (dgemtlhud). [See -hood.] Posi- 
tion or diaracter attaching to gentle birth. 

i860 Trollope Framley P. III. xiii, 250 He ..knew well 
what changes gentlehood would have demanded from him, 
xS8i Mrs. Lynn Linton My Love III. 224 I'hat was her 
sole answer to his assertion of gentlehood and honour. 1883 
— Girl of Period L 289 Time was when cruelty and false- 
hood were essentially sins which vitiated all claims to 
gentlehood. 18S8 Besant Inner House x. 142 When we 
allowed gentlehood to be de.stroyed, gentle manners, honour, 
dignity, and such old virtues went too, 

Gentl©ly(e, obs. form of Gently. 

Geutlemau (d,?e'nFlm«n). Forms ; see Gen- 
tle and Ma.n ; also Gentman, Gemman. [f. 
Gentle + Man, on the model of . gentih horn 
(F. gentilhomme) »* It. genlzluomoy Sp. gentU- 
hombre.'\ 

1. A man of gentle birth, or haying the same 
heraldic status as those of gentle birth; properly, 
one who is entitled to bear arms, though not rank- 
ing among the nobility (see cjuot. 1882), but also 
applied to a person of distinction without precise 
definition of rank. Now chiefly Hist. 

rtizys Prov. jElfred ^o6 in O. E. Misc. 138 Hie ne sige 
nout bi ban, bat moni ne ben gentile man. 1297 R. Glooc. 
(Rolls) 6618 Gentil men bat he vond in prison ek ydo . . he 
bo5te horn out also. X340 Ayenb. 190 A riche ientilman wes 
3r-robbed of bieues. c 1440 York Mysi. xxx, 169 Ther schall 
a gentilman, Jesu, vn-justely be juged. r'1477 Caxton 
Jason 6 These two worthy Gentilmenn Hercules and Jason 
ouerthrew their felaws and ^te the felde. 1493 FesUvall 
(W. de W. 1515) 109 b, And Poule for he was a gentylman 
borne for the more worshyppe they smote of his heed. 
it 1529 Skelton Poems agst. Gameschf iv. 69 Thow thou 
be a jantyll man borne, Yet jentylnes in the ys thred hare 
worne. 1506 Spenser State Irel. Wks, (Globe) 672 /x Yf 
be can derive himselfe from the head of a septe. .then he 
holdeth himselfe a gentellman, 1614 Selden Titles^ Hon. 
Pref. B iv, Hee that is so both 'Evyevyj^ and rt-pvaios i. both 
discended from truly Noble Parentage, and withal follow- 
ing their steps, or adding to their Name, is the Gentleman 
that may lawfully glorie m his Title. 1671 Lady M. Bertie 
in 12/A Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, App. v. sa There are no 
men of quality but the Duke of Monmouth, all the^ rest are 
gentlemen. X79X Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest ly Pierre 
de la Motte was a gentleman descended from an ancient 
house of France. 1882 Cussans Her. xvi. (ed. 3) 215 Gen- 
tlemen are all those who, lawfully entitled to Armorial 
distinction, are not included in any of the before-mentioned 
degrees [of nobility]. X884 Freeman in Encycl. Brit. XVII. 
540/r Early in the iith century the order cf ‘gentlemen ’ 
as a separate class seems to be forming as something new. 

t b. Appended to the name of a man, as an 
indication of his rank ; often abbreviated as Gent. 
Ohs. ; but see sense 4 c. 

X42S NevuminsterCartul. (Surtees) 190 Joh. de Mitforde — 
gentilman. X481 in Surtees Misc. (1888) 39 John Stathom 
jentilman, William Belasys jentilman. .beris witness. 1591 
ipitle) The Geomancie of Maister Christopher C^attan, 
Gentleman. 1706 {title') The New World of Words. .Com- 
piled by Edward Phillips, Gent. 1791 Boswell Johnson 
(1831) I. I His father is thei-e styled Gentleman, [but] .. 
the appellation of Gentleman . . was commonly taken by 
those who could not boa.st of gentility. 

c. Used (with more or less of its literal mean- 
ing) as a complimentary designation of a member 
of certain societies or professions. Chiefly pi. 
Oh, in ordinary use. 


1537 Wrtothesley Chron. (1875) 1 . 61 One being a gentell- 
man of the Inner Temple in London. 1581 W. Blandy 
Cast. Policy iZh, Captayne, Lieutenent, Auncient, Serieant 
of a Company, gentleman in a company or of the Rounde, 
Lance passado. These are speciall ; the other that remaine, 
priuate or common Sould’ars. ci66x in xzth Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. App. v. 6 Gervise Lucas served George Earle 
of Rutland as gentleman of his horse some yeares. 1670-1 
Sir J. Turner Pallas Artnata (1683) 218 A Gentleman of 
the company is he who is .something moi-e than an ordinary 
Souldier, hath a little more pay, and doth not stand Cen- 
tinel. X677 YaRranton Eng. Imprav. 34 Three worthy 
Gentlemen of the Long Robe, 1681 Luttrell Brief Rel. 

I. 101 The addresse of some gentlemen of the Middle 
Temple was presented on Sunday last. 1713 in Lofid, Gaz. 
No. 5086/2 The Gentlemen of the Horse and Grenadier 
Guards., who are.. on the Out- Pension. 1768 J. Byron 
Harr. Wager (xtjZ) 138, I leave it to the decision oi the 
gentlemen of the faculty. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.y 
Gentlemen, the messmates of the gunroom or cockpit — as 
mates, midshipmen, clerks, and cadets. 

Spec. A man of gentle birth attached to the 
household of the sovereign or other person of 
high rank ; frequently with defining term added, 
as gentleman in waiting, of the {^King's') Chamber^ 
of the Chapel Royal, etc. 

1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 16 Item to eu'y gentylman of 
my lord abbotte wiche be comyng and goyng as officeres 
and menyal men longyng to the houshold of my felashippe. 
*503 Privy Purse Exp. Eliz. York (1830) 96 To Richard 
Brampton gentilman of the pantry with the Quene. 1520 
CaxioiPs Citron. Eng. iii. 26b/i The gentylmen of the 
kynges housholde and the gentylmen of the Erles housholde 
of London after meet wente togyder for to play. 1561 
Cheque Bk, Chapel Royal (Camden) x The Subdeanes and 
Gentlemen succeedinge since the third yeare of the raigne 
of Queen Elizabeth. 1630 R. Johnson's Kingf ^ Commio. 
142 Those which were tlien called Chamberlaines, are now 
Gentlemen of the Chamber. 1791-1823 in DTsraeli Cur. 
Lii.^ (x866) 559/2 7tote, He then called for his gentleman 
(a kind of humble friend whom noblemen used to retain 
under that name in those days). 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 

iii. 1 . 315 In the reign of Henry the Seventh, fresh meat was 
never eaten even by the gentlemen attendant on a great 
earl. 1884 F. M. Crawford Rom. Singer I. 24 Now and 
then orie of the young gentlemen-in-waiting from the Vatican 
strolls in and says his prayers. 

b. t Gentleman-pensioner y now Genileman-at- 
arms : one of forty gentlemen who act as guards 
or attendants to the sovereign on state occasions. 

1630 R. JohnsofPs Kingd. 4 Comnvw, 398 Guards of the 
Prince: which though they be souldiers in time of warre, 
yet are they but like our Gentlemen pensioners . . in time of 
peace. 170a Land. Gaz. No. 3822/4 His Grace the Duke 
of St. Albans Captain of the Band of Gentlemen-Pensioners. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.y. Pemioner, The Queers 
Pensi&nersy or Gentlemen-Pensioners, a Band of Gentlemen 
so call’d, who are arm’d with Partisans, and attend as 
a Guard upon the Queen’s Person in her Palace ; I'hey were 
first appointed a. d. 1539 and their Salary is 80 Pounds 
Sterling per Annum- 1859 A. dk Fonblanque How we are 
governed joi note. The corps of * Gentlemen-at-arms ’ con- 
sists of a captain.. and forty gentlemen. 1889 John Bull 
2 Mar. 149/2 Her Majesty’s Body Guard of the Hon. Corps 
of Gentlemen-at-Arms was on duty in the State saloons. 

C. Gentleman- at-large, f a gentleman attached 
i to the court but having no special duties assigned 
to him {obs.) ; hence jocularly in mod. use (after 
sense 4 c), one who is out of work. 

1692 Lond. Gaz. No. 2809/3 The Gentlemen at large. 1862 
Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. HalUb. n. iv. 168 You’d rather be a 
gentleman at large. 

3 . A man in whom gentle birth is accompanied 
by appropriate qualities and behaviour ; hence, 
in general, a man of chivalrous instincts and fine 
feelings. 

In this sense the term is frequently defined by reference 
to the later derived senses of ‘ gentle 
c 1386 Chaucer Melib. l» 675 And certes he sholde nat be 
called a gentil man, that . . ne dooth his diligence and bisy- 
nesse, to kepen his good name, c 1400 Rom. Rose 2107 
Who so is vertuous, And in his post nought outrageous, .he 
is gentil bycause he doth As longeth to a gentilman. 14. . 
Qual. Gentlem. in Rel. Ant. l. 252 Trauthe, pettee, fre- 
donie, and hard ynesse., Off thisse virtues iiij. who lakkyth 

iij. , He aught never gentylmane called to be. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. VI, 183 b, In this acte the lord Clyfford was 
accompted a tyraunt, and^ no gentelman. 1553 Primer, 
Sundry godly prayers Y'wh, That as they be called 
gentle menne in name, so they maye shewe them selues in 
al theyr doinges gentle, curteous, louyng ..vnto theyr 
inferiours. 1604 Dekker ist Pt. Honest WE (1635) K iv h, 
A soft, meeke, patient, humble, tranquill spirit ; The first 
true Gentleman that ever breath’d, 1653 Walton Angler 
i. 13 , 1 would rather prove my self to be a Gentleman, by 
being learned and humble, valiant and inoffensive, vertuous, 
and communicable, then by a fond ostentation of riches. 
1710 Steele Tatler No. 207 P 4 The Appellation of Gentle- 
man is never to be affixed to a Man’s Circumstances, but 
to his Behaviour in them. X743 Appleton Serm. 153 The 
Gentle-Man will treat every Man with due Respect, and 
will be friendly, yielding, condescending, obliging, and 
ready to do a Kindness. 1821 Byron Juan in. xli, With 
such true breeding of a gentleman, You never could divine 
his real thought. 1834 T. Medwin Angler in Wales II. 
287 Judges of the Exchequer were designated thus ; one as 
a gentleman and a lawyer ; another as a lawyer but no 
gentleman- 1894 Blackmore Perlycross 320 Because he is 
a gentleman, .which a nobleman sometimes is not, 

b. transf. In racing phrases, quite a gentleman, 
etc., as a laudatory description of a horse. 

1889 Daily Hews 27 Dec. 2/4 A trained and massive bay 
carthorse., who in pacing, prancing and stepping to music 
proved himself every inch a gentleman. 1891 Field 7 Mar. 
I 334A Quite, a gentleman, too, is the Compton Stud Com- 


pany’s Marioni . . there is so much quality about him, 
1894 Daily Hews 7 June 7/2 He [Ladas] is a gentleman 
all over. 

4. A man of superior position in society, or having 
the habits of life indicative of this ; often, one whose 
means enable him to live in easy circumstances 
without engaging in trade, a man of money and 
leisure. In recent use often employed (esp. in / this 
gentleman’) as a more courteous synonym for 
* man/, without regard to the social rank of the 
person referred to. (See also Fine Gentleman.) 

1583 Hollyband Cam^o di Fior 233 He hath set his 
minde^ to keepe horses in stable, and to follow hunting : 
Thinking that he can not he a gentelman by other wayes. 
1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Htim. i. (1600) Cia, 

I haue lande and money, my friendes left mee well, and 
I will be a gentleman whatsoeuer it cost me. 1636 E. 
Dacres tr. MachiaveCs Disc. Livy 1 . 219 Those are call’d 
gentlemen, that live in idlenesse yet deliciously of the 
profits of their estates, without having any care to cultivate 
their lands. 1700 S. L. tr, Fryke's Yoy, E. 2 nd. 15 This 
old Gentleman was the first I saw buried after the Sea- 
fashion. 1727 De Foe Eng. Tradesman (1732) 11 . vi. 168 
The rich Tradesman . . laid the I'radesman down and com- 
menc’d (Jentlenian. 1762 Goldsm. Hash 209 The great 
error lies in imagining every fellow with a laced coat to he 
a gentleman. 1791 Hampson Mem. J. Wesley HI. 1x4 
Though gentlemen are often above being religiou.s_ them- 
selves, they seem generally to have agreed, that it is very 
proper for the vulgtir, 1879 M. J. Guest Lect. Hist. Eng. 
Ivi. 571 Gentlemen and tradesmen came forward to act as 
special constables. 1884 Lillywhiie's Cricket Ann. 29 I’he 
two matches between the Gentlemen and Players. 1S97 
Daily Hews 30 Mar. 6/2 All shopkeepers are now ‘young 
gentlemen ' and ‘ young ladies 

b. In pi. used as a polite tenn of address to 
a company of men of whatever rank (correspond- 
ing to ‘ Sir ’ in sing.), f Also in sing, to one man. 

1579 Lylv Euphties (Arb.) 49 Gentleman and friend, the 
tryall I haue had of thy manners [etc.]. Ibid. 205 To ike 
Gentlemen Readers. I was driuen into a quandarie, Gentle- 
men, whether [etc.]. 1590 Shaks. Mids. H. in. i. 187 Your 

name, honest Gentleman? 1669 Duyden Tyrannic Love 
Epil. 3, I come, kind gentlemen, strange news to tell ye. 
Ibid. 25 But farewell, gentlemen. X743 Bulkeley & Cvu- 
mus Voy. S. Seas 93 The Captain said, Very well, Gentle- 
men, you have caught me Napping; I do not see any of 
you in Liquor. 1808 Grose Antiq. Rep, II. 405 All public 
addre.sses to a mixed assembly of noth sexes, till sixty years 
ago,_ commenced Gentlemen and Ladies : at present it is 
Ladies and Gentlemen. ^ 1851 House/t. Words No. 45. 436 
‘ Aha ! ’ exclaimed the director, * . . This way, gentlemen ! * 
1872 Ruskin Eagle's H. § 170 Gentlemen, — the word by 
which 1 at this moment address you [etc.]. 1897 Wesim, 
Gaz. 15 July 7/x Lady Henry Somerset made a speech.. 

‘ Gentlemen and ladies,’— [etc.]. 

c. In legal documents used as the designation of 
a socially respectable person who has no specific 
occupation or profession. Cf. i b. 

1862 Daily Tel. May, In the bill of sale, .dated the 29th 
January, x86i, it was .stated to be given by ‘ J. D. . . gentle- 
man Mr. Serjeant Petersdorff .. called witnesses to show 
that Mr. D. was not ‘a gentleman’ at the time., and .. 
contended .. that the misdescription vitiated the deed. Mr. 
Justice Willes : A gentleman is described in law as a person 
who has no occupation. 

d. jocularly. To be a gentleman \ to have no 
woik to do. 

1859 Darwin Let. 23 Oct. in Life ^ Lett. (1887) II. 17S 
Now I am so completely a gentleman, that I have sometimes 
a little difficulty to pass the day. 

6. In contemptuous or humorous uses ; esp, old 
gentleman ^ old fellow, spec, the devil. My gentle- 
= * the fellow 

1622 Mabbe tr. A leman's Guzman d'A If. i, 55 But after- 
wards perceiuing, that this piece of hangings came to be 
scene. . the copy of my Gentlemans countenance was quickly 
altered, and began suddenly to looke blanke. 1698 Fryer 
Acc, E. Ind. ^ P. 31X That destructive custom of drink- 
ing Ice with their Liquors ; which the Old Gentleman 
[Hippocrates] takes notice of to he of no good conse- 
quence. 1708 Yalden Bickersiajf detected in Swift's Wks. 
(1755) II. I. 163, I.. was surprized to find my gentleman 
mounted on a table with a two-foot rule, .measuring my 
walls. 1726 Shelvocke Foy. round World (xq 57) 402 Our 
ship was in an instant full of these swarthy gentlemen 
quite naked, 1727 De Foe Hist. Appar.ixqzfj 364 The 
Devil is not so black as he is painted, but that you may 
form such images of the old gentleman [etc ]. 1728 Vanbr. 
& C)iB. Prov, Hush. iv. i. 88 C. Bos. Well, the Devil fetch 
me [etc.], Myr, And may the Black Gentleman tuck me 
under his Arm at the same time. 1810 Anne Plumptre 
Resid. France I. xvii. 210 There is a certain old gentleman, 
whose name, we say in England, must not be pronounced 
in the hearing of polite ears. 1887 G. R. Sims Mary yands 
Mem. 57 How the old gentleman am 1 to earn my living ? 
1893 Earl Dunmore Pamirs II. 69 Nine rams.. one of 
which had a very fine pair of horns, so I turned my parti- 
cular attention to this old gentleman. 

Phrase. 1785 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue s. v. Churl, To 
put a churl upon a gentleman ; to drink malt liquor imme- 
diately after having drank wine. 

b. Gentleman^ s gentleman : a valet. 

X725 De Foe Everybody's Btts. (1841) 20 The complaints 
against the maids are as well masculine as feminine, and 
very applicable to our gentlemen’s gentlemen. 177* Smol- 
lett Humph. Cl. (1857) 35 , 1 took down the name from his 
gentleman, Mr. O’Frizzle. [Said by a maid servant.] 1775 
Sheridan Rivals ii. ii. You gentlemen’s gentlemen are so 
hasty. 1820 Lady Granville Lett. (1894) I. 186 The gen- 
tlemen’s gentlemen and two impudent Englishmen had been 
examined. 1848 Thackeray Van.F'air xliv. The footman told 
the circumstance as a good joke to Lord Steyne’s coach- 
man ; that officer imparted it to Lord Steyne’s gentleman, 
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and to the servants" hall in general. i 885 Mallock <9/a? 
Order Changes 1 . 193 ‘ Here’s grandeur ! ' said Mrs. Harley. 
‘ Maids, cockades, footmen and gentlemen’s gentlemen ! ’ 
c. In humorous or slang phrases, f Gmtleman 
of the first heady of the first house : used as terms 
of contempt. The {old > gentleman in Mack : the 
Devil. The gentleman in Mack velvet : a mole (a 
Jacobite phrase, referring to the belief that the death 
of William HI was caused by his horse^s stumbling 
over a mole* hill). Gentleman in brown : a bed- 
bug. Gentleman in red', a soldier. Gentleman 
of fortune : a pirate. Gentleman of the short staff: 
a constable. Gentleman of the three outs (see quots. 
1785, 1830) ■ , , ,, 

i6it CoTQ% ^ Geniilhotmm de pilUy a Gentleman of the 
first headj an vpstart Gentleman, a i6a5 Fletcher PFom. 
Prize IV. 1, But to be made, .a Gentleman o’ the first house 
For all my kindness to her. 1663 Bryden Wild Gallant 
m, i, 1 have not yet spoke with the gentleman in the black 
pantaloons ; you know he seldom walks abroad by daydight. 
1681 --- Sp. friar V. Ped. Gomez, give way to the old 

gentleman in black [the friar]. Gmt, No! the t’other old 
gentleman in black shall take me if Ido; I will speak first I 
1718 Pnlerlainer s:g4 The Gentlemen of the Pack and those 
that Rob on the Road, shall die at the Tree for Actions 
trifling . . with respect to these. X774 Lee in Burke^s Carr, 
(1844) L 5T3 We gentlemen in red never cho.se to remember 
that . . the provincials never led the fllgli t. 178^ Grose Did, 
Fulg, 'Pmgney Gentlemen af three ouiSy i. e. without money, 
’without wit, and without manners. 1805 Mrs. Burke 
Seer. Cavern U, 29 l.ady Letitia . . had been bred in the 
stable with her brother’s grooms, and carried the maimers 
. .the attitudes and looks of those gentlemen of the whip 
into all the circles where her rank gained her admittance. 
x83:4 Scott Wav. xi, 'Fhe little gentleman in black velvet 
who did such service in 170a. 1830 LyrrOH P. Clifford iv, 
A gentleman of three outs-— ‘out of pocket, out of elbow^ 
and out of credit’, *839 H. Ainsworth % Sheppard 1. ii, 
In the language of the gentleman of the short staff. 1883 
Stevenson Treas. !sl 11. xi, By a ‘ gentleman of fortune^ 
they plainly meant neither more nor less than a common 
pirate, 1885 S.ALa In Daily Tel 14 Aug. 5/3 Bed bugs . . 
are the disagreeable insects known in modern polite English 
as ‘ Norfolk Howards or ‘ gentlemen in brown 
6. transf Aa apparatus used in soldering circular 
pewter ware (see quot.). 

1873 Knight Dkt. Mech. 2241 The work is supported on 
a revoMng pedestal iJ, termed the gentleman^ which may be 
adjusted by a side-screw to any desired higfit, 

b. The gannet or solan goose {Sula bassand). 
X884-5 Riverside Nat. Nist, (1888) IV. 188 Other names 
bestowed upon these birds [gannets] are ‘ gentleman * or 
‘ian van Cent 

Y. attrik and Comb , : a. used appositively in 
various designations referring to pursuits, profes- 
sions, etc. to denote that the |>erson so stylet! is of 
su{>erior rank to those who ordinarily follow the 
same occupation; also as attribute (often con- 
temptuous or sarcastic) to any personal designa- 
tion ; as gentkman-adveniurery -agents ’■atheist, 
-beggar, -covenanter, -dependant, -kirbinger, -jailer, 
-jockey, -Imqmy, -lodger, -murderer, -porter, ffriest, 
-ranker, recusant^ -rider, -scholar, -sewer, trades- 
man, -volunteer, -waiter", see also Gbntleman- 
COHMONBR, -PARMER, -USHER ; b. humorously for 
* male ^ as in gentleman- koumi, -turkey. 

xyaS Shelvocke Voy. round World Pref. 23 [Capt. 
Chpperton] often exprescs’d himiaslf with the greatest con- 
tempt of the *Gentlemen-Adventurers, who had entrusted 
him with so large a sliare in the conduct of so promising an 
Expedition, x^ R- KirnNO Ser*en Seas, Last Chantev^ 
Then said the souls of the gentlemen-adveniurers. .‘ Ho. 
we revel in our chains O’er the .sorrow that was Spain’s.* 
xyxx Shafte.sb. Ckarac. (1737) HI. ^7 Tis not imme- 
diately from God Himself, but thro' the magistrate. -that 
these *gentlemen-agents are appointed . . and set over us. 
1664 H. More Myst, Iniq. 508, I avenre no more to the 
^Gentleman Atheist . . touching the resurrection than letc.l. 
1843 H. Gavin Feigned Dis. Soldiers it This class com- 
prehends the professed mendicant, whether vagrant or sta- 
tionary, whether gipsy or gentleman-beggar. X639 Druyim. 
OF Hawth, Consid. to Parlt. Wks. {17 ii) 187 'Inat it shall 
be lawful for all *gentlemen-covenanters to kiss all gentle- 
women at all assemblies. x886 W. J. Tucker E. Europe 174 
When persons they consider their equals are beneath their 
roof, they have a strange way, peculiarly their own, of 
snubbing the ^gentleman-dependent. XS48 W. P-atten 
Exped. Scott H viij a, ^Gentleman harbynger of y® armie. 
1843 Lvtton Lad Bar. i. viii, The patient hlongrel carries 
off the lx>ne from the *gentlemen-hounds. 1864 A, M' Kay 
Hist. Kilmarnock 75 I'hey were led to the bar accom- 
panied by the *getnleman-jailer. xSao Sporting Mag. 
XXIII. 265 That *gentleman.joekey..Lord George Ger- 
maine. x7»(5 Amherst Teme Fit. 1. a We do not find 
upon record one instance of any ^gentleman-lacquey, who 
was turn'd out of doors upon this account- 1678 Drydkn 
Limherham ni. i, Ihere might be some ^gentleman- lodger 
in the house. X897 Daily Neivs 2 Dec, 8 A Young Nichol- 
son’s dinner at Cabul with a company of *gentieman- 
murderers. X64* in Rmshw. Mist. Colt. m. (x6ga) 1 . 783 
Drake and his Party went up to the *Gent!eman. Porter, 
and demanded the Keys of the Gates, ^ x6os* T. FiTZHEt- 
murApol 5 a, Two rare ^gentlemen Priests and rdi^ous 
learned fathers South wel and Walpoole, *890 R. Kiflinc 
City Dreadf Nt. 30 He who knows their composition 
(Calcutta Euroj>ean Police] knows some .startling stories of 
*gentlemen-rankers. iday in Cft. tf* Times Chas. / ^1848} 
i. 285 We hear that the ^gentlemen recusants of the loan 
shall shortly be set at liberty. X843 Levek y. Hinim ix- 
(1878^ s6 That singular anomaly in our^ social condition, a 
’‘'gentletatn rider, ready upon any ocyasion ^to get into the 
saddle «oi any one that engaged his services. xjsfikS W. 

Eng. Poetrle (Arb.)' 34 The karaed company of 
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^Gentlemen SchoIIers, and students of theVniuersities, and 
Innes of Courte. 1748 Chesterf. Lett, giyg’z) II. clxiv. 
93 Tho.se who have read the most Latin, write the worst; 
and this distinguishes the Latin of a gentleman scholar from 
that of a pedant, a 16x8 Raleigh Rem. (i644> 134 Deino- 
plion, which was *GentIeman-Sewer to Alexander. X727 De 
Foe Eng. Tradesman (1732) I, xii. 146 It is the ordinary 
excuse of the *gentlemen tradesmen of our times, that they 
have good servants, 1855 S. A. Ham.mktt Adv. Capt. Priest 
xvi, IX r A pugnacious ^gentleman turkey. 1800 Asiat.Aun. 
Reg., Char. 35/2 He.. received the allowance of a *gentle- 
man volunteer, a character at this time common in Portu- 
ueze India. X630 R. Johnson's Kingd. Commw. 143 
'hey which were wont to be called Pantlers, Tasters and 
Carver-s, are now called ^Gentlemen Wayters of the Court. 
Hence C 3 -e*ntlemaniitgr vbl. sb,, the action of 
playing the gentleman ; G-e*ntlemajaism, * the 
state of being a gentleman, the affectation of gen- 
tlemanliness ’ (Ogilvie 1882); Q’e'ntlemanisze 
to make into a gentleman. nonce-7vds. 

3:833 Erased s Mag. VMI, 709 Our nobility must have 
their menials all gentlemanised. X883 Howells S. Lapkam 
ii. Yes ; gentleraaning a.s a profession has got to play out in 
a generation or two, 

<3re‘ntlemau-co*mmoB.er, [Commoner 6 .] 

1 . One of a privileged cla^s of imdergrad nates 
formerly recognized in the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. 

Gentlemen commoners were distinguished from ordinary 
commoners by special academic dress, by dining at a separate 
table, by various immunities with respect to lectures, etc., 
and by the payment of higher fees. The term is now 
practically obsolete, but certain graduates of Christ Church, 
and three members of St. Mary Hail, are entered in the 
Oxford University Catendar (iSpBt under this title. 

x6^ Wood Life 7 Fek (O. H. S.) H. 210 Mr. Edw. Hales, 
a gent, commoner, spake at a de.sk an eloquent English 
.speech. 1709 Stkei.e & Swift Tatter No. yx F 8 , 1 believe 
a Gentleman-Commoner would as -soon have the heels of hi.s 
Shoes red as his Stockings. X733 Humphreys Life Prior 
in Pis Poems III. 3 To accomplish such a generous Inten- 
tion this Noble Lord .sent him, as a Gentleman-Commoner to 
St. folm’s College in Cambridge, xyox Boswell Johnson 
3X (>ct. an. 1728, They were both enter^, Corbett as a gentle- 
man commoner and Johnson as a cotmnoner. 1846 McCul- 
loch Ace. Brit. Empire (1854) II. 347 This college [Bra.se- 
nose] usually holds in residence a small number of gentle- 
men commonm, and about xoo commoners, xS®4 M. 
Pattison Mem. (1885) 68 A goodly array of silk gowns — 
gentkmen-comraoners, as they are invidiously called. 

2 , slang. An empty bottle. 

X785 in Grose Diet. Vtdg. Tongue. 
4e*XLtlema3l-fa*rmer. A country gentleman 

engaged in farming, usually on his own estate; 
a former who holds a better social position than 
the generality of his class. 

1749 F ieloing Tom Jones vin. xi, My father was one of 
those whom they call gentlenien-farmers. He had a little 
estate of alx>ut 300/. a year. x8oa Bdin, Rev. 1 . xii The 
scarcity was produced by the higher order of farmers, whom 
he calls Gentleinen-farmcrs. x8(^ Knight Passages Work, 
Life t i, 19 The ‘ yeoman ’ of those days , , would now be 
recognised as ‘ gentleman-farmer 

G^mtleiiiaxiliood (d,^e*nt’lm#nh«d). [-hoop.] 
The position or character of a gentleman. 

1767 CowpER Let. 3 Wks. 1835 1 . 103 When he hears 
me called * That fellow Cowper . he may lie able, .tu assert 
my gentlemanhood. xSay Lams Lett. (18881 1 1 . 1S7 What do 
I rniss in him, then, of the essentials of gentkrnanhood ? 
1889 Hamerton French ^ Eng. 250 Why not leave gentle- 
manhood and ladyhood to rich people, and why not fc con- 
tent with simple manhood and womanhood t 
©eatleiH'aiXlIik^ (dige-ntlmMaik), a. and adv. 
[f, Gi.vtlemah + Likk.] a. adj. 

1 . Of character, actions, pursuits, etc. : Appro- 
priate or natural to a gentleman. 

*557 North tr. Gueuards Diall Pr. (16x9) fiafi/a Wearing 
that that is comely and Gentlemanlike. x6^ Bulwer 
A nthropomei. 22 Hard-head and Block-head . . would be 
taken for terms of honour and Gcntkman-like qualifications. 
1709 Steele Tatter No. 37 r a The most accoinplish'd 
Man in this Kingdom for all Gentleman-iike Activities and 
Accomplishments. 1793 Munchausen's Trav. iii. 9, I was. . 
at liberty to sport away ray time and money in the most 
gentleraanlike manner. HallamZ/lsA Lit. IIL viL 

m. § 30. 370 We have nowhere in our early writers . . an 
absence of quaintnesa, -pedantry, and vulgarity, so truly 

f emkmanlike. i88» Miss Braddon Mi. Royat IL ix, 170 
t would have been more gentlemanlike to hold my tongue. 
absot. 18S64 IxHrsLt. Fireside Trav. *jt The gentlcman- 
Hfcc pervaded even his prayers, 

2 . Of persons : Resembling a gentleman in ap- 
pearance or conduct. 

iSSx Pettie GuamdsCiv Com*. 11. (x iSE) 87 For the mow 
gcj« parts be in a roan, the more Gentlemanlike he is mide 
to Ito, 1669 Pefts Diary 14 Mav, It was a mockery by 
one Cewnet Bolton, a very gentieman-Uke man. xfm 
CompL Letl-writer ted, 6 j 226 He was elc^nlly drwt ana 
Gemlerofm-iike. x8o8 SmrtF&m. Lett. 4 Mar, (1894J L 99 
He ts a wdl-ed«cat-ed and gentleman-like man. *879 Faoutw 
Ceemr xxviil, 483 He [Ca»r| was quiet and gentlemanlike, 
with the tatuml csoiirtesy of lii|:h breeding. 

Comk, as gcfdlemanltke-imking adj. 

18*3 T. Moore Mem. (2853) Knocklofty, a very 

gentlemanlike-looking place. 

t B. adv. After the fashion of a gentleman. 
Udall Brasm-. Ap&pk. 44 a, Wlien certain persones 
did by y ■ waye of reprouhe cast in his teeth that he iiued 
gentlemanlike and fmssyng demtyly. x6o* Rowlano» 
Gftems Ghmi xi How mame haue we about I.4>ndoB, y» to 
the dkgmee of GeMlemaa line gentlemanlike of theniselttfa 
hatting neither raony nor laad. x6o6 Day lie &/Guis FroL, 
You sl»uld iwt d«k pattemaa-Eke with us els. 


Hence d-emtlemanlikeatess inome-ivd.). 

1849 Thackeray in ScrihnePs Mag. L 674/2 Go I must, 
to be killed by his melancholy gentleinanlikeness. 

0eiktlemaiililiess ' (d^e-nt^Im^nlines). [f, 
next -h -NESS. J Tile attribute of being gentlemanly. 

xS8o Hollyband Treas. Fr. 7'ong, Generositi, gentle* 
manlinesse, courage. x6ii Cotgr., Noblesse, nobilitie, 
gentrie, geuerousnesse, geritlemanlinesse, X831 Arnold 
Let. in Stanley Life Corr. (1844) IL_ App. C. ^89 A .spirit 
of unaffected kindness. . which the spirit of gentlemanliness 
has doubtless greatly dulled in the Church of England. 
s866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt xxxvi, To behave to Esther with 
a frank gentlemanliness. 

G'entleman.ly' (d^e-nt’lm^nli), a. and adv. 
[f. Gentlem.vn -r -LY.] A. adj. 

1 , Of persons ; Having the character, behaviour, 
or appearance of a gentleman. 

X454 W. Paston in P. Lett. No. 216 1 . 303 He is countyd 
a jantyllmanly man and a w urshepfull. 1548 Udall, etc. 
F.rasm. Par. Luke xv. 127 h, He mii.st be a ientilmanly 
disciple of the ryght makyng orels none at all. X615 /. 
Stephens Satyr. Ess. 215 But fooles of his owne fashion 
praise him, for a. .gentlemanly Fellow. X720 Swift 
Clergymen Wk.s, 1755 11 . 11. 25 U’he tetter scholar, and 
more gentlemanly i>erson of tlie two. x88a Ballantine 
Recoil, Barrister I. 78 He [Sir F. Roe] was a tall, hand- 
some, gentlemanly man. 

tb. Of race or family : Having the position of 
gentlefolks, Obs. rare. 

1587 Fleming Contn. holinsJied IIL 282/1 Simon Siid- 
burie.. descended of a gentJemanlie race. iMd, 378/2 The 
gentlemauiie fumilio of the 'Tlieobaid.s. 

2 . Natural or ap[)roj>riate to a gentleman. 

X581 Pettie Gnazzo's t 'iv.Couv. it. (13861 90 'fhose who 
not onelie want the gentlemanlie instinct, but besides liue 
dissolutely, Studley ir. tiCiieca's Hippol. 55 The 

gentlemanly pastime of hunting. 1615 W. Law'son Orch, «§• 
Gard, (1626) 17 In so good. Gentlemanly, Scholeilike, and 
profitable a Faculty. 17x2 Stkkle Sped No. 490 P 8 'I'he 
Word .would, .give a more Gentlemanly Turn to 

the Epigram. x8i8 Genti. Mag. LXXXVIIL il 247 These 
lecture-s are highly btfneficiul, both in diffusing among the 
votaries of the severer .studies a gentlemanly portion of 

f eneral information [etc.J. 1826 Crokkk in C. Pagers (1QB4) 

. xi. 352 'I’he Duke often expre.ssed a high opinion of wliat 
we call the gentlemanly spirit. x86x Hughes 7'om Brown 
i, We keep very gentlemanly hours. 

3 . Comb., as gentlemanly-looking adj. 
x86x Neale Notes Dalmatia, etc. 97 A |K>rtly, gentle- 
manly-looking Canon. 1897 Mary Kingsley PK Africa 
232 One of them is a gentlemanly-looking man, who wears 
a gray shirt, 

B. adv. As befits a gentleman. Now rare. 
x4ia-ao Lvtxj;. Citron. Troy i. v, So gentyimanly they 
demeaned w'ere. X440 in Lett, lllustr. IVars in France 
(Rolls) II. 307 Also Y pray ^oue that 30 wylle sende me 
worde . . what yt costyih ; for trwly Y wulle chentylmanly 
aquyte soure latemr. 1534 M ore Let. toMarg, Roper Wks. 
X42^/i Ma-sier doctour Wilson w’as . . gentilmauly sent 
streight vnto the towre. x<86 Cyv. <5* Fneyv. Life I'o 
Geiit'lem.^ Rdrs., Euery Gentleman wil gentlemanly iudge 
of all things. 1834'!. Medwin Angler in PFates 11 . 284 
Like Horace’s Satires, where the ridteuium and acre are so 
gentlemanly combined. 

t Ccemtlemaiiry, Obs. rare-”*, [-by.] « 

Ge»TLBMA&HU 01 .>, G KNTbKMANBWP. 

XS50 Brcon Fortr, Faithful Wks. 1560 IL X29 They 
thynke all nobilitie to camsist in the abimdaunceofworldlye 
gfMxles . . And to set fimrth this theyr gentlcmanry they 
poUe they pyl, they wake, they rake [etc.]. 

IS^ntlemansMp (dsc-ntTm^njip). [-ship.] 
1 . Gentlemanhood ; the position, character, or 
conduct of a gentleman. 

XS4* Paynkl Catiline xix. 34 b, Sometyme hk newe 
geutilmanshyp was objected agaynste hym. 16x3 R. Caw- 
DKEY 7'aMe Alpk. ied. 3), Gent Hi tie, gentry, nobilitie, 
gentlemanship. xyw Cowper Lei. to Lady Heskefh 7 J uly, 
Wks. 1836 IV. tpa Princes and jreers reduced to plain gentle- 
manship. xSyo Athetmum 2a Oct. 523 He had, by right of 
Irish gentlemanship, teen living at free quartens wherever 
he could thrust himself. x88i Black ik Lay Serm.Fx.’i.vb 
The normal type of manhood, gemlcmanship [etc.]. 

2 . The office of a gentleman(-in-\vaiting, etc.). 
a x6x3 Overhury A PP'i/e, etc, (1638) 120 'Phe last yeare 
of his gentlemanship. X864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. Iv. 25a 
Gentlemanship of the Chamter- 

A gentleman acting as 
usher to a person of superior rank. Centleman-^ 
usher of the Black Nod (see Black Rod). 
x48<A*<>/. Parl.x Hen, f' 74 VL 372/20011 ofoureGentllmen 
Hu.shers. XS03 Privy Purse Exp. Bliz. J Prk (1830) 91 Item 
to John Whiting gentihnan hnissher of the cliambre with the 
Kinges grace, xls. *S49Coverdai-h, etc. Emsrn, Par. x yoim 
47 Wha.tappH«re they 10 te elks than Antkhristes gentilmen 
husshers. *609 Dkkkkr Guts Hcombk. v. 22 Walk vp and 
downe by the rest as scornfully and as careksly as a Gen- 
tleman Vsber. x 6 sst Burton Anal hfel itu i. n. iii. (1651) 
4»2 Our old Poets, .made Mercury the Gentleman-usher to 
the Graces, Lomi, Gas. No, 37x4/1 The Commons were 
sent up for by Mr. Aston, Deputy Gentlcnian-Usher of the 
Black Rod. 17x4 Swift Pre$. SL Aff Wks. 1755 H. i. 
209 Many of them required no more abilities than would 
serve to qualify a gentleman-usher at court 1840 Dickens 
Barm. Rudge xxvii, He announced him iu the voice of a 
gcntkwan-usher. 

tGemtlamaaiy, Obs. ^Gfntlbmapy. 
The fint quot, perh, may not te an example of this word. 
*489 Paston Left. No. 908 III. 352 It were best for yow 
to purvey yow of some gentyl meny thynges ageyns the 
Kyngs «>»yng. *694 Sir w, Hote Swrdmads Fade- 
Mecnmt [several times]. 17x4 — New Method Fenctng.^ 
Those I formerly published upon this Gentlcmany oto* 
ject. Ibid. '6, 17x9 Sc. Presbyt, El^memce (od. 3) 135 
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Mr. Thomas Ramsay ..saia in a Sermon, .there is a Gentle- 
manny Preaching, and a Common-manny preaching. 

Gentleness (d5e’n fines), [f. Gentle + -ness.] 
f 1 , One’s inherited nature. Oh,-"' ^ 
a 1300 Cursor M. 28562 pi smale sinnes . . comand of vr 
gentilaes. 

f 2 . The state or condition of being gentle in 
respect of birth or social position. 

c 1450 Merlin 99 Oentilnesse ne richesse shall haue no 
power a-gein the wille of Ihesu criste. 1572 [see Gene- 
rosity x'J. *671 F, Phillips Reg. Necess. 20B A ready way 
to honour and gentleness, or the bearing of arnies. 

f b. In animals: Excellence ot breed. Oh. 

1398 Trevisa Earth. De P. R. xviii. c. (1495) 846 The 
gentylnesse of the buUe is knowe . . by sterne face and full 
eeres: and in homes and in face dysposyd to fyghtyng. 

S. The state or condition of being gentle m temper 
and conduct ; f good breeding, courtesy, affability 
; kindliness, mildness. 

c 1374 Chaucer Compl. Mars 175 My lady is the verrey 
sours and welle Of beaute, luste, fredam, and gentilnesse. 
CX400 Rom. Rose 3746 Graunte hym a kis, of gentilnysse t 
«i4SoX« MorU Arik. 1083 His gentilnesse was alle a way, 
Alle churlysshe maners he had in wone. 1309 Fisher Funeral 
Semn. C tess Richmond Wks. (1876) 296 For the straungers 
,, what labour she of her veray gentylenes wolde take with 
them to here them maner and company, 1548 Hall Chron.^ 
Hen. K, 34 b, The kyng . . required the prelates that if he 
were a straied .shepe, rather by gentlenes then by rigoure 
to reduce hyra to his olde flqcke. 1581 Pettie Guazzd's 
Civ. Conv. ni. (1586) 171 Nothing maketh the servant more 
insolent and glorious, then ye over great gentlenejsse of the 
maister. 1670-1 Marvell Coirr. Wks. 1872-5 11. 364 And 
had not the gentlenesse of the House prevailed, one or two 
of their own members were in great danger. 1743 Appleton 
Eerm. 152 By Gentleness we may understand, .a sweet, soft, 
pleasant, obliging 'I'emper. 1853 M acaulay Hist. Eng. xvii. 
I V. 36 His eloquence, his probity, and the singular gentleness 
of his temper and manners, had made him the favourite of 
the Londoners. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 28^ He is 
full of gentleness, and flow.s on silently like a river of oil. 

4 . The state of being gentle (in other senses of 
the adj.") ; freedom from harshness or violence, etc. 

1614 Markham Cheap Husk 1. v. (x668) 40 Having scop’t 
him a little, walk him with all gentleness home. 1626 Bacon 
Splva 1 610 And that . no doubti is caused, by the Supplenesse 
and Gentlenesse of the luyce of that Plant. i66t J. Childrey 
Erit. Bacon. 5 Us Maritime scituation is the cause of the 
gentleness of the Winter. 1693 Salmon Bates' Disp. (1715) 
460/1 It operates with a world of gentleness, and therefore 
may be given to the most delicate.. Constitution. 1763 A. 
Dickson Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) 214 The gentleness of its [a 
plough’s} sloping towards the head, 
fb. pi. Elegancies. Ohr"^ 

1609 B. Jo.vsoN .SV/. IVom. iv. i, I loue measure i* the feet, 
and number i* the voice ; they are gentlenesses, that oft- 
times draw no lesse then the face. 

Ge*aatle-peo:ple. «= Gentlefolk. 

*862 Mrs. Hi Wood Mrs. Hallik i. xxiv. 128 The trials 
..of the poor.. are as nothing compared with the bitter 
lot of reduced gentlepeople. 1863 Kingsley Water Bab. 
vii. (1878) 288 So that gentlepeople's hunting is all spoilt, 
t Ge’Sltlery- oh. ran. Also 3 genteleri, 5 
gentlore, 7 gentilrie. [f. Gentle a. + -ry.] a. * 
Gentlehood, Gentleskip. b. = Gentry. 

a X27S Prffih Mlfred 708 in O. E. Misc.x^ puru J>Is lore 
and genteleri, he amendit huge companie. c i42o Liber 
Cocorum (x 862) 35 Heroun rostyd. .J^at a kny^t is called for 
gentlore. i6<w Holland Amm. Marcell. xiv. vi. 13 The 
Nobilitie and Gentilrie, 

atirib. c 1460 Tenvneley Mysi. xilL x8 We ar so hamyd . . 
We ar mayde hand tamyd, with thyse gentlery men. 

GentlesMp (d^e-ntTJip). rare, [-ship.] The 
condition or quality of being a gentleman. 

<xx568 Ascham Scholem. 1. (Arb.) 60 Som, in France, 
which will nedesbe Ientlemen..and haue more ientleshipe 
in their hat, than in their bed. iSax New Monthly Mag, 
II, 303 That part of the present generation which is growing 
up m real gentleship around me. 

Geiitlewoma.li (d^e-ntlwuman). [f. Gentle 
a. + Woman, after OF, gentilfemme, gentifemme-l 

1 . A woman of good birth or breeding, 

C1230 Hali Meid. 9 Biset uuele as gentille wimmen mest 
alle nu oworlde. X3., Coer de L. 1574 As I am gentyl- 
woman, Kyng Rychard wol do yow but good. 1377 Langl. 
P. PL B. XI. 240 Ihesus Crist on a lewes doghter lighte 
Gentil womman though she were Was a pure pore mayde. 
a X450 Knt. de la Tour {1868)00 For a gentille woman shuld 
Imue no wrathe in hem, for thei aught to haue gentille 
herte, and faire and softe in ansuere. 1344 Phaer Pestilence 
(1553) N j b, [A] goodly pomaunder for gentlewemen and 
ladies. 1380 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 352 Here Gentlewomen 
you may see, how iustly men seeke to entrap you. Ibid. 
370 Ladyes and Gentlewomen. 1625 Hart Anat, Hr. j. u 
8 As for you, I^dyes and Gentlewomen.. let me intreate 
you, not to be too officiously busie. a 1748 Watts / mprov. 
Mind (1801) 325 The good old gentlewoman trained them 
up precisely in the forms in which she herself was educated. 
1801 Vince Elem. Astron. xxi. (ed, 2) 191 Some Gentle- 
women in the country saw more than 1 6 stars. 1890 Besant 
Demoniac iv. 45 You are not fit to associate with gentlemen, 
or to marry a gentlewoman I 

fig. X649 Davenant Love 4* Hon. v. 34/T What thinke 
you of the stars now Caladine? Doe these small twinkling 
Gentlewomen Looke to their business well f 

b. Old gentlewoman : in humorous or derisive 
sense ; cf. old lady. 

1699 Bentley Phal. 517 There is not one Word in all the 
Epistles relating to the Old Gentlewoman, a 1713 in 
Amherst Terree Fil. xv. (1726) 73 * Our holy mother [the 
church] was not permitted to take counsel for herself*. 
Poor old gentlewoman I What a sad thing that was I 

2 . A female attendant (orig. a gentlewoman by 
birth) upon a lady of rank. Now only Hist. 


1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) V. 373 Rosamunda entrede in 
to a bedde of a gen til woman [L. domic ilia] longynge to her, 
^S3S CoverdalE Nah7i7tz ii. 7 The quene hir self shal be led 
awaye captyue, and her gentil women shall mourne. c 1661 
in loth Rep. Hist. MSB. App, v. 6 In this attendance 

he and Lady Rutland’s waiting gentlewoman married.^ 1673 
Rules Civility (ed. 2) 31 In visiting a Lady .. k is not 
enough to salute her, but her Gentlewoman also, if she be 
then present. 1770 Foote Lame Lover n. Wks. 17S2 III. 
49 E'or tho’ I am . . but a commoner, no gentlewoman bs gentle- 
woman, has a prettier set of acquaintance. 1854 Mrs. 
Qvlv\{kwt: Magd.Hephurti II. 9 Himself and Mistress Isobel, 
her gentlewoman, were to accompany the lady. 

to. Comb,'. Z'^^o^itVi^.^tx&gentlewoman-hoy^Hieir, 
•widotv. 

1340 Ayenk xgo A gentil wymman wodewe Jiente to he wore 
yzede Ion uif hondred pond of gold. 1608 Armin A’est Ninn. 
(1842) 36 The gentlewoman-boy tooke him by the heeles, and 
pulled him out. 1641 Brome yovidll Crew in. ii. Wks. 1873 
III, 431 We must finde a young Gentlewoman-Heire 
among you. 

Hence Q-emtlewomauliood, the character or dis- 
position natural to a gentlewoman. 

1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xlviii, What a high and noble 
appreciation of Gentlewomanhood. 1887 Mrs. C. Reads 
Maid o’ the Mill II. xxxiii. 185 Her chastity, her Christiaa 
gentlewomanhood. 

Geutlewomaillike (d^e'nt’lwumanlaiik), a. 
[f. prec. + Like.] a. Of persons : Having the 
manners, appearance, or air of a gentlewoman, b. 
Of conduct, etc. : Appropriate to a gentlewoman. 

1391 Horsey Trav. (Hakluyt Soc.)2i3 A gentilweoman- 
like maiden . . delivered me a curious white wraught hand- 
kercher. 1632 Brome North. Lasse i. iv. Wks. 1873 III. 9 
And what a Minister she hath procur’d ! A Devil in a most 
Gentlewoman-like apparition. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
(1768) VI. i. 4, I will provide for Dorcas Martindale in a 
gentlewoman like manner. 1832 Greville Mem. Geo. IV 
(1874) 11.335 afterwards married the daughter of an inn- 
keeper, who proved as gentlewomanlike as the other had 
been the reverse. i86a Miss YoHGK C'tess Kate x. (1880) 117 
You will write a proper and gentlewomanlike note. 

Gentlewomanly (d^e-nt’lwumanli), a, [f. as 
prec. + -LYL] -= Gentlewomanlike. 

1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. i. (1863) 217 , 1 imbibed 
. , a love of strong green tea, for which gentlewomanly 
excitation Mossy had a remarkable predilection. 183X J ane 
Porter Sir B. Seaward’s Narr. I. 289 , 1 saw her restored 
to her former gentlewomanly condition. X89X B. Harte in 
Black 4- White 9 May 454/1 Low-voiced, gentlewomanly, 
with the pallor of ill-health. 

Hence Oe'ntlewomanliiiess. 

1867 Pall Mall G. 21 Feb. 3 The education of the shop 
tends to superinduce the exterior signs of gentlemanliness 
and gentleworaaniine.ss, 1873 B. Episode of Fiddle* 

town Wks. 1880 III. 59 She had ,.a certain languid grace 
which pa.ssed easily for gentlewomanliness. 

Gently (dgemtli), adv. Forms: 4 gentil- 
(l)icb.(e, gentel(l)iclie, 4-6 geiitilly(e, (5 jea- 
tilly), 5-6 gentylly, geatel(l)y, 6 gentlelye, 
gentlie, -lye, 6- gently, [f. Gentle a. + -ly ^.} 

1 . f a. As befits one of gentle birth ; generously, 
nobly, courteously ; elegantly (oh.), b. In the con- 
dition of gentle birth (only in gently born : see 4). 

13. . Guy Warw. (A.) 4545 Welehe was y-armed gentil liche. 
C1330 R. BRUNNE Cr/iraw. (1810) 134 l>e sonne cam alsosui|?e, 
& cried his fader mercy, pe kyng perof was blihe,forgaf him 
gentilly.^ 1362 Langl. P. Pl. A. iii. 13 Gentiliche with loye 
the lustise soone Busked him into the hour, crx440 Sir 
Gffwthers^i Knyghtesandsquyres..On steedeshemgentely 
to play, Conv. Swearers oez And yf ye dyde 

ye wolde full gentylly Obeye my byddynge. X573 Bosse- 
wzhi. Armorie 11 . 85 Couetoiis persons or niggardes, such as 
would not gently, or liberally departe from any of their 
goodes or substance, 163S R. N. Camden’s Hist. Eliz, t. 
an. 9. 67 Oxford and Cambridge, which gently envyed one 
another. 1864 Tennyson Sea Dreams i A city clerk, but 
gently born and bred. 

2 . In a quiet, mediate, or subdued fashion; 
slowly, softly. 

*559 Morwyng Evonym. 201 Bake the bread therof 
gentlelye in an oven, Lyte Dodoeus l. xix. 29 The 

whole herbe is not of so strong a sauour, but smelleth more 
gentilly, and pleasantly. 16^ E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 
288 They sailed gently towards the Hand. 1637 R. Ligon 
Barhadoes {1673) 3 The general Landscape of the Hills 
seemed to us very beautiful, gently rising and falling, with- 
out Rocks or high precipices. 1663 Hooke Microgr. 78 
Thus have I by gently mixing Vermilion and Rise dry, 
produc’d a very fine Purple, a 1683 Sir T. Raymond Rep. 
(1696) 212 Manning ..was burned in the hand; and the 
Court directed the Executioner to burn him gently. 1709 
Addison Tatler No. 116 F 5 They gently touched upon the 
Weight and Unweildiness of the Garment. ^ 1776 Trial of 
Nundocomar 'j6fo. His writer went close to him, and read it 
gently to him: I was at a distance, and did not hear it. 
1823 F. Cussold Ascent Ml Bloficaa A soft breath of wind 
spread its folds, and floated it gently in, the air. 1833 Cycl. 
Pract. Med. I. 369/x Taraarind-pulp, although an agree- 
able laxative, yet operates too gently . . when given alone. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. xiii. IIL3S3 A highway . .ascends 
gently from the low country to the summit of the defile. 
1870 E. Y'&ACacx. Ralf SkirL ll. 161 He pushed it gently 
open. 

b. Used as an expression of remonstrance. 

1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life vi, (.1826) 116 
Gently, Mr. Testy. 

3 . Mildly, tenderly, kindly. 

1548 Udall, etc., tr. Erasm. Par. yohnly. 17 Here Jesus . . 

f entelly reprouyng the womans lyfe, saith vnto^ her. i68x 
)rvden Absol. 4- Ackit. To Rdr., That I can write severely 
with more ease than I can gently. 1711 LadyM, W. Mon- 
tagu Let, to Woriley Montagu 9 Apr., I can bear being 
told that I am in the wrong, but tell it me gently. X766 


Goldsm. Vic. W. xxvi, I gently rebuked their sorrow. 1836 
J. H. Newman Par. Serm. (1837) III. viii. 122 Feeling: 
gently, even when we have reason to act severely. 1866 
(jt< Macdonald /I Q. Neighb. ij. (1878) 22 The little 
fellow looked at me. . and then put his arms gently round 
my neck. 

4 . Comb., as gently-aperient, •‘born, -breathings 
-falling, ~?noulded, -nsing, -soothing, -swelling, 
-wafted, -waving, -whistling adjs. 

_i835 Cycl. Fract. Med. lV. 586/1 ^Gently aperient medi- 
cines. 1859 Tennyson Enid 1040 They themselves [horses], 
liLe creatures /‘gently born But into bad hands fall’n. 1887 
spectator 0. )uly 901/2 Refinement and truth, which are still 
the distinguishing marks of the gently-born Briton. 1839 
Longf. TerresL Paradise 7 A *gently- breathing air that no 
mutation Had in itself. 1776 Micklk tr. Camoens’ Lustad 
300 While to the lute the ‘‘gently-falling oar Now breaks the 
surges of the briny tide. 1839 Talfourd Fate of Mac- 
donalds in. ii, Through cluster'd piles Of *gent!y-moulded 
column.s. 1718 Rowe tr. Ltican v. 1016 Speedy the LatiaU 
Chiefs unfurl their Sails, And catch the “gently-rising North- 
ern CJales. 1768-74 TucKER'Xif. Nat. (1852) 1 1. 360 1 1 is like 
the tide flowing in waves upon a gently ris-ing shore. Ibid, 
139 Whatever goes beyond that “gently soothing content . .is 
iieedle.ss. 1883 Truth 28 Maj?" 850/2 Violent curves where 
there should be onlj'' “gently swelling lines. 1876 Geo. Eliot 
Dan. Der. IV. liv. rix This floating, “gently-wafted exist- 
ence. 1748 Thomson Cast. hidoL t. xl, The gently waving 
wind. 1703 Rowe Ulyss. ii. i, While Neptune smooths his 
Waters for their Passage, And “gently whistling Winds in- 
vite their Sails. 

Hence ©e'ntlying* vbl. sb. (see 2 b above). 

1832 R. S, Surtees Sponge’s Sp. Tour (1893) 349 There 
were such climbings on, and clutchings. .and gentlyings, and 
who-hoo-ings, and questionings if ‘ such a horse was quiet 2* 

t Ge'ntman. Oh. Also jentman. Shortened 
form of Gentleman : cf. Gemman. Hence ©eat- 
manly - Gentlemanly (in quot. adv.\ 

a 1333 Udai.l Royster D. nt. ii. (Arb.) 41 It is gentmanly 
.spoken. .But what gentman is it, I pray you tell me plaine, 
That woweth so finely? Ibid. in. lii. 44 Bawawe what ye 
say (ko 1) of such a ientman. 

Gentoo (d3ent77'), shX and a. Oh. exc. Hist. 
Forms : 7 Gentou, -tti(e, Jente-w, 8 Gentow, 
Jentoo, 7- Gentoo. [Anglo-Indian ad. Pg. 
gentio (Gentile.] A. sb, 

1 . A pagan inhabitant of Hindostan, opposed to 
Mohammedan; a Hindoo; in South India, one 
speaking Telngu. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2'' no Three hundred 
slaves whom the Persians bought in India ; Parsees, Jentews . 
..and others. 1697 Dampier Voy, 1. 507 Moors.. calling 
the Idolaters, Gentous. 1727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. 
Ind. I. XX. 239 I’he Inhabitants of the Island . .were all 
Gentows, or Gentiles. 1776 Trial of Nundocomar 47/1 Are 
not the customs of burying Mussulmen and Gen toos very’ 
different? 1834 Lamb hett. (1S88) IL 300 What a supreme 
felicity to the author . . to meet a smutty Gentoo ready lo 
burst with laughing at the tale of Bo- Bo I 

2 . The language of the Gentoos. 

1698 Fryer £■((:. £. Ind. 4* P. 33 Their Language they call 
generally Gentu. 1767 J. Rennell MS. Let. (Y.), The ‘ 
original Language of this Countrey . . is the Bengala or 
Gentoo. 

B. attj'ib.y passing into adj. Of of pertaining to 
the Gentoos. 

x686 Land. Gaz. No. 2142/1 From thence we set forward ’ 
with this numerous Company of People through the Gentue 
Town. X763 Scrafton {1770) ix Injustice to the 

Gentoo religion and customs, I must say [etc.]. X779 Forrest 
Voy. N. Guinea 282 The women tie their hair behind, and 

5 1ait it like the Jentoo dancing girls at Madrass. 1807 
• Hall Trav. Scotl. II. sot The Gentoo physicians give 
a patient an emetic, 1841 Emerson Ess. Ser. 1, iv- 163 The 
poor mind does not seem to itself to be any thing, unless it 
have an outside badge, — some Gentoo diet, or Quaker coat 
. .to testify that it is somewhat. 

Gentoo sbP [perh, a use of prec.] 

A kind of penguin {Pygoscelis papua or tmniaif) 
frequenting the Falkland Islands. Also Gentoo 
Penguin. 

^ i860 Abbot in Ibis Oct, 337 This bird \Eudypies papua\ 
is called in the Falklands the Gentoo Penguin : whence the 
name I leave others to conjecture, . . They [Rock-hoppers] 
are also, like the Gentoos, continually going to and return- 
ing from the salt water. 

Gentre, Geiitre(i)s, obs. ff. Gentry, Gentrice. 
Gentrice, sb. and a. Obs. exc. arch. {Sc.) 
Forms : 3-6 gent(e)ris(e, 4-6 gentry ce, -s(e, (4 
gentiresse, 5 gentriose, gentrys(s, 6 gentre(i)s, 
gentriss, 7 gentryes), 4- gentrice. [ad. OF. 
genterise^ var. of gentelise, i. gentil Gentle.] 

A, sb, 

1 , Gentle birth, noble descent or rank. 

^ 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1313 He adde reu)?e of him & nor 
is gentrise Hadde is pes wijj )>®tnperour. c 1300 Seyn yulian 
52 And bench on hire heie kunne ; and hire owe gentrise. 
CX450 St, Ctiihbert (Surtees) 4806 He spared na man of 
gentryse. 1893 Stevenson Catriona 154 He supposed I 
would set up to be gentry, My gentrice has nothing to do 
with where I lie *, said 1. 

b. concr. Nobility, nobles ; also, splendid attire. 
13. . E. B,AUit. P. B. 1x59 t>e gentryse of luise & Iheru-' 
Salem h® ryche^ Watz disstryed with distres. c 1630 Sir 
Lambesvell 461 in Fumiv. Percy Folio 1. 159 Everyman had 
greet desire ffor to behold their gentryes. 

2 . Gentle or honourable feeling ; kindness, gene* 
rosity, clemency, courtesy. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 168 We wulletJ folewen he iSe muchele 
g^enterise of Ha® largesse, c 1300 Cursor M. 28940 iCott, 
Galba) pis * gentrise’ will vs lede Till doghty at do oure 
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almus dede. /K375 Bakbour Troy-hk, i, 319 The noble 
kinge, Jjat neuir-mare Forghet walde hys Inbome gentryce. 
c 1475 Kauf^ Coil^ear 370 It is not my counsalU.To do 30W 
in his gentrise. 1500^-20 Dunbar Poems xxi. 26 All gentrice 
and nobilitie Ar passit out of he degre. trxsdg Lindksay 
(P itscottie' Chron. Scot (1728) 44 Humbly, .to render him- 
self— -in his [the king’s] hands, will and gentrice. 1596 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scott x. 327 Steiritvp thair 
hartes meikle to that gentrise. 

3 . Gentility, i^ood breedin|r. 

x834 ^Qort Redgaunt let Let. xi, That may come of idle, 
ness as weel as gentrice. 

a. Of gentle birth, b. Genteel, elegant. 

1508 Dunbar 'Pnci Mariii Wemen 69 My self suld be full 
pemlie with silkis arrayit ; Gymp, joHe, and gent, richt 
joyousj, and gentryce, ^ 1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T.S.) iv. 
81 Moir gentrice is to jott Vndir ane siikin goun Nor ane 
quhyt pittecott And reddyar ay boun, 1894 Crockett 
K aiders 165 * We’re honest, honest — and gentrice to the back 
o’ that'. 

Gentsry (<l3e*ntri). Forms; 4‘'5 geiit(0)ry(e, 
4-6 gentre, 4-7 gent(e)rie, (5 geaatri), 4- gentry, 
[app. an altered form of GENTiiiCE, the final sound 
of which naay have been taken as a plural ending. 
But cf. Gentlery.] 

1 . Rank by birth (usually, high birth ; rarely in 
neutral sense). Obs. exc. arch. 

c 1386 Chaucer Wife's T, 296 He woI« han pris of his 
gentrye ffor he was born of a gentil house, c 1440 Pnnnp. 

190/2 ..Gentry, of awncetrye. ingennitas. *603 15, 
JONsoN Sej'anm v. x. (1603) M 1 b, We haue raised Seianus 
from obscure, and almost vnknowne Gentry. *647 A. Ross 
My stag. Poet xiv. (16751 362 ’Tis madness to presume tm 
much upon our birth and Gentry. 18x5 Scott (S'ft'j/iJf. xxxviii, 
MacCasquii. .feeling the propriety of asserting his superior 
gentry in the presence of Mr. Pleydelland Colonel Mannering. 
b. The quality or rank of gentlenaan. arch. 

1447 Bokenhabi Seyntys (Roxb.) 243 Crystys servage ys 

f -fittest gmt&iyei. 1570-6 Lambarde Peramh. Kent (r826} 8 
eomen, .that will not. .change their condition, nor desire 
to be apparailed with the titles of gentrie, 1592 Greene 
Gr&afs W. Wit ixdx?} 3 What is Gentry if wealth bee 
■wanting, but base .seruiie beggery. a 161^ Overbury 
A Wijit etc. 11638) xyo His gentry sits as ill upon him, as if 
he had bought it with his penny, 1651 Hobbes Leviath, 
<1839) 81 This kind of honour, commonly called gentry, hath 
been derived from the ancient Germans, x8a8 Scott P . M . 
Perth xvlt The Provost told me. .that our acquaintance, the 
Devil’s Dick, was to wave his gentry, 

t c. What is characteristic of a gentleman ; 
polish of manners, good breeding; also courtesy, 
generosity ; an instance of good-breeding, a gentle- 
manlike action. Obs. 

<:i38oWvcLtF Whs. (1880) 205 Sumtyme curtesie & gen- 
terie was vertuouse iif & honest, .but now it is turned in-to 
vanyte ik nysete. c z^S Chaucer L . G. W. Proi 380 Of 
his [the lions] genterye:, Him deyneth nat to wreke him on 
a f!ye. <^*386 — Pars. T. f ^27 Hem hat..holden it a gen- 
trie or manly dede. la. , Sir Beues (MS. M.) 211 For thy 
genterye, Thus cowai-dly let me nat dye, C143S Torr. 
Portugal Wolddes thow for thy gentrie, Do the lyonnys 
downe lyc. 15x3 Douglas Mneis xi, iii. 7 That he wald. . 
thame restor agane, of hys gentre. *s ©5 Oosson Quips 
Upst Gentlm.a4Q m Hazl. /. P. P. IWadoThey are but 
puppets richly dight : True gentrie they have put to flight. 

f d. A practice, style of dress, etc,, characteristic 
of gentle-folks ; * the fashion ^ Obs, 
c 1325 Poem temp. Mdw. II (Percy) liii, That is now the 
^ntry In chawmbre Sc eke in halle, CX400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) xxxiv. 154 Pat think J>aim es a grete noblay and a 
grete gentry. And )>« gentry of wymniea pare es to hafe 
'smale fete. ■ 

2 . People of gentle birth and breeding; the class 
to which they belong ; in modem English use sfec, 
the class immediate!/ below the nobility. 

rxsSS Faire Em i. xoo Our foes, 'That seek to root all 
Britain’s Gentry [up]. i6xz Shaks. Cymb, v. L 18, I am 
brought hither Among th’Italian Gentry, a X635 Naunton 
Fragtn. Reg. (Arb.) 44 He.. despised his Jury— tho’ of the 
Order of Knighthood, and of the speciall Gentry— claiming 
the privilege of trial by the jieers and baronage of the realm, 
x66x Lovell Hist Anim. Min. xo I'he fore-feet [of the 
Bear] . . are a dish for the Gentry. i.^n% Lady’s Call. i. v. 
§ 30 This seems to be the persuasion of many of our female 
gentry. 1709 Steele Tatier No. 1 8 i» 2 The common People 
are loud for Want of Bread, the Gentry have lost all Spirit 
and Zeal for their Country. 1796 lAxcam. Amer, Geog. 11. xxq 
Montague-house, in Bloomsbury, with a number of "others of 
the nobility and gentry. 1807 Woansw. White Dos ni. 36 
Grave Gentry of estate and name. ^ 1833 Ht, Martineau 

\ 
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the gentry; but it is not the church of the poor. 

b. quasi-ar^*. (Cf. Gentrice B.) 

X893 Stevenson Catrima 154 Saying he supposed I would 
set up to be gentry. 

d'C. Gentlemen. Obs. 

.X645 Evelyn Mem. (1857). I. ' ^rox' Pl««nt walks «, where 
the gentry and ladies used to take the air. 

3 . In playful or contemptuous use : People, folks. 
X717 Prior Lndus Epil. 22 The many-colour'd gentry there 
above, By turns are rul’d by tumult, and by love. X759 Dii.- 
worth Pope ax Not so eager and greedy as most of the Par* 
nassian gentry. 1794 N elson 9 July in Nicolas Hisp. (1845) 
1. 431 My Agamemnon’s Carpenter at Bastia made us much 
better platforms than these gentry, xSoy-S W, Irving 
S a/mag. < 1824) 25 We have determined to let these crusty 
gentry know what kind of satisfaction they are to expe«:t 
from us. 1810 Sporting Mag. XXXVI. 145 A tolerable 
muster of amateurs and boxing gentry. X864 Burton Scot 
Abr. I. V. 261 For these gentry [the students] imbibed a 
great amount both of restlessness and capriciousness. 
tranpC 1876 Geo. Eliot Mm, Her. iv, xxix, The broken 


discourse of poultry and other lazy gentry in the afternoon 
sunshine. 

Tb. ^Anglo-Irish. The fairies. KJ^oattrib. 

xSSo A nirim Mown Gloss.. Gentry t the fairies. Gentry 
htsAeSf ‘ fairy thorns etc, Tney are sacred to the * good 
people’, and are therefore let alone. 1894 W, B. Yeats 
Celtie Twilight 94 The night-capped heads of faery-doctors 
may be thrust from their doors to see what mischief the 
'gentry ’ are doing. 

4 . attrib. and Comb. gentry 'man (cVml.), -state; 
gentry-fashioned adj. ; gentry cove, mort thieves* 
slang [ste quot. 1567). 

*563 Mirr.for Mag., Buckingham Ixxv. 3 To gentrye 
state auauncing him from nought. 1567 Harman Caveat 
(z86g) 84 A gentry cofe, a noble or gentleman, a gentry 
morte, a noble or gentle woman. x6io Rowlands Martin 
Mark-all Kijb, Gentry mort, a Gentlewoman. X64X 
Brome fotfiall Crew n. Wks. 1873 3^8 And Scraps 

of the Dainties of Gentry Cofe’s Beast. *785 Grose Diet 
Vulg. Tongue, Gentry mart 1837 Disraeli Venetia 1. xiv, 
The gentry cove will be romboyled by his dam, 1873 
Browning Red Coit. Nt-cap X32 The ,, gentry-fashioned, 
old-style haunts of sleep. i88x Blackmore Chrisiowell ii, 
Why, Parson Tom Short was the only gentry-man. 

Gl-0ntu(e, obs. form of Gentoo sbf and a. 

G-eaxty (dse’nti), a. Obs. exc. Sc, [var. of Gbn- 
TEK.] Neat; pretty; graceful; genteel. 

1721 Ramsay Genty Tibhy 2 Her genty Shape our Fancy 
warms. 1724 — Tea-t. Misc. (1733) 1. 57 White is her 
neck, saft is her hand, Her waste and feet’s tu genty. X794 
Burns My Lady’s Gotvn iv, Sae sweetly move her genty 
limbs, Like music notes o’ lover’s hymns. xSig Blackw. 
Mag, V, 735 His waistcoat, coat and breeches, were all cut 
off the same web, of a beautiful snuff-colour, or a modest 
genty drab. 1863 J. L. W. By-gone Days 175, I wonder 
where she got sic genty ways as she had. 

Hence t Oe'iitiaiess, Obs. 

11^3 Rules Civility (ed. a) a The Gentiness and plausi- 
bility, of which you desire information, is.. but the modesty 
and decorum to be observed by every one. 

Gentylce, obs. form of Gentile. 

0entyl(l(e, obs. form of Gentle. 

II Geaixi \h. genulmtti] The 

name given to a knee-like bend or curved part in 
various organs of the body. 

Maynk Expos. Lex., Genu, A nat, the knee. x88a 
Syd. Sec. Lex., Corpus geniculatum externum, a mass 
of grey matter . . lying on the outer side of the genu of the 
tractus opticus. X885 /bid. s. v., Geniculate ganghon, a small, 
reddish, triangular ganglion at the genu of the facial nerve. 

Genual (d^emi^^al), a. [f. L. genu knee + -al,] 
Of or pertaining to the * genu * or knee. 

1861 /. Blackwall I. Introd, 3 The first part of 


pair have some strongisb spines c 
Geuuaut (d.^e*ni«lnt), a. Her. [f. L. genu 
knee 4- -ant.] Kneeling, in a kneeling posture. 

x688 R, Holme Armoury it. tt/i In some Coats you shall 
find Arch-Angels and Ai^els genuant or Kneeling. 18*8 -40 
Berry EncycL Her. I, Genuant, in a kneeling posture, as 
an angel genuant, or kneeling. 

Genuclast (cke-niwklaest). Surg. [£ L. genM 
knee + Gr, -Kkaot^s breaker.] (See quot.) 

x88k Syd. Soc. Lex., Cenuclasi, an instrument for break- 
ing down adhesions, whether oeseous or fibrous, in the knee- 
joint. X890 in OouLO Mew Med. Diet 
Gennese, obs. form of Genoese. 

G^tiJLecIi (d^e^niwflekt), v. [f. med.L. genS- 
jdect-lre, f. L. genii knee -f- fleets \o bend.] intr. 
To bend the knee, esp. in worship, f Also trans. 


1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Laugh If he fat Wks, n. 80/3: 
With hand.s erected, with knees genuflected. 1850 T. H. 


Newman Diffic. Anglic. 335 A feeble old woman, who .. 
^nufiects before the Blessed Sacrament. 1884 Catholic 
Diet. s. V. Genuflexion, The priest repeatedly genuflects 
at Mass in adoration of the Eucharist, also at the mention 
of the Incarnation in the Creed, 8tc. 
fig. i88x A. Austin in Macm. Mag. XLIIL 406 The poet 
before whom Mr. Swinburne, .bows and bobs and genuflects 
an almost countless number of times in the course of the 
paper on which I am commenting— to wit, M. Victor Hugo, 

Hence Gemufllectiiig pjpl. a. 

187a O. W. Holmes Poems, Organ-hlomer xa^ His large 
obeisance puts to shame The proudest genuflecting dame. 

Gentiflector (d^eni«de-lctw). [f. Genuflect 
- f-OB.] One who ‘genuflects*. 

1869 Daily News aa Nov., Hie ‘bowing to the altar* is 
not yet satisfactory at this church . , At praient it looks as 
though the genuflectors were ashamed of themselves. 

GeaufiectOJ^ (dgeniwfle’ktori ), ct. [f. as prec. 
+ -OBY.] Pertaining to genuflexion or kneeling. 

*86x Thacesrat Four Georges iil (x86a) 168 Mfetoitunes 
would occur in these interesting gentifleciory ceremonies of 
royal worship, *873 J, C jEArpsRson Worn, in Spite if 
Hersef 1. 1, xl 179 A coarse of genuflectory practice. 

Geilil£ea:(ageniaffle*ks),a5>, rare. Genuflect. 
Daily Nem »a Mar; 5/7 The donna seconda, a strap- 
ping young woman, who genuflexfi^ slowly rotated, and 
waved her arms about . . as rise sang. 

Hence 0eniifl«‘xed ///. ct, 

Syd. See. Lex., Gemjdexed, bent at the knee, bent 
like a knm, bent at a joint. 

GenttSexiomp geimflectiom (dgeni«de‘k- 
Jen), [ad. med.L. gmuflesdm-em, n. of action t 
gemMfiect^e : see Ginbflict. Cf, F* gmtefexion 
(Co^gr.).] The actiem of kneeling or bending the 
knee, esp. in worship. 

xgafi Pihn Perf (W. de W. *53x5 337 b, With genuflec- 
cyons or knelynges , . to aske me .mercy of god. ifiw J, 


Davis Panegyr. Verses in CoryaPs Crudities, With cap in 
hand and lowly * genuflexion 1660 Burney KepS. ixapop 
{1661) 51 He does not controvert the Genuflexion at the 
Supper of the Lord. X741 Warburton Div. Legat. II. 188 
The very way the learned Author so much insists upon, 
namely genuflexion. 1820 Sco'i t Ivanhoe v, After many 
genuflections and muttered prayers. 1861 Musgrave By- 
Roads 75 Our fast mare . . nearly pitched me on to the 
splashboard ..by a genuflection, which broke both her 

knees. 1884 Catholic Diet. s.v., A double genuflexion 

i. e. one on both knees—is made on entering or leaving a 
church, where the Blessed Sacrament is exposed. 

b. Surg, A forcible bending of the knee as a 
curative measure in popliteal aneurysm. 

X870 Holmes Syst. Surg. (ed. 2) HI. 602 Before other 
severer measures are tried, genuflexion ought undoubtedly 
to be attempted. xSSg Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., Forcible Genu- 
f exion, the forcible bending of the knee-joint. 

Genufiexiioiis (d^emwfle’kswiss), <?. [f. L. 
genu knee 4- Flexoous.J (See quots.) 

X889 Century Did., Genufiexmus, in hot., geniculately 
bent; zigzag. 1894 Gould Diet. Pled,, Genuf exmus, in 
biology, zig-zag, with knee-like bendings. 

Genuform (d^e-niz^f^jm), a. [f. L. genii knee 
+ -FORM.] Having the form of a knee, knee-shaped, 
1847-9 Todd Cycl Anat. Vl. S 5 S/s 5 The .. ganglionic 
nature of the genuforrn intumescence. 

+ Genuinal, a. Obs. rare-\ [f. L. genumus 
Genoinb h--al,j «« Genuine. 

*599 Tbynne Animadv. (1875) 61 The genuynall sence 
hereof is, ‘ When ' [etc,]. 

Geumne a.^- [ad. L. genuin-m, L 

pre-L. *genwo- (cf, ingenuus native, free- bom, etc.; 
see Inoenuous), f. Aryan root '^gert- to beget, 
produce, be born ; see Kin.] 
f 1 . Natural, not foreign or acquired, proper or 
peculiar to a person or thing, native. Obs, 
x^ Drayton Leg. iv. 212 Strongly attracted by a Genuine 
light. x6ia — Poiy-olb. ix, 14 A constant Mayden still she 
onely did remaine,The last her genuine lawes which stoutly 
did retaine. 1630 Prynne Anii-Armin. 138 The self-same 
things in the same degrees admit no inequality in their 
genuine and natiue^ operations, Bulwer Chiron. xi8 
I’his genuine blemish and epidemicall dise:Me. 1664 H. 
More Plyst. Iniq. 87 This wicked Antichristianism, who.se 
Image we are now setting out in its genuine colours. 
1703 tr. Casa’s Galatea 98 Since it is necessary to use 
Genuine and proper Words in Discourse. *7xa Rogers 
Voy. I rather chuse to keep to the Language of the Sea, 
which IS more genuine, and natural for a mariner. 

f b. Genuine to : germane to, closely connected 
with, arising out of, Obs. 

x6s^ Burton’s Diary (1828] III. 3^4 Let us debate this. 
It comes orderly before you ; is genuine to your question, 
2. Pertaining to the original stock, pure-bred, 
xyaS Newton Ckronol. Amended ii. 203 Egypt at this time 
was therefore under the Goveniment of the genuine Egyp- 
tians, 1774 J. Bryant Mythol. Tl. 60, lam., sprung from 
the genuine and respectable ra<,:e of Sons. xS^T- Medwin 
Angler in Wales I. 21 'I'he race of our bull-dogs is getting 
fast extinct, and it is rare to see one now of a pure and 
genuine breed, 184®, Prichard Nat. Hist. Man 171 The 
towns and their vicinity are occupied by the genuine Per- 
sian race. X87X Freeman Nona, Conq, (1876) IV. xviii. 295 
Another grantee was William of Percy, the founder of a 
gT'cat name, whose genuine l>e,ar«rs soon ''passed away, 

8. Really proceeding from its reputed source or 
author ; not spurious ; Authentic 6, 

The distinction which the iSth c. apologists attempted to 
establish between gemnne and authentic (see quot. 1796) 
does not agree well with the etymology of the latter word, 
and is not now recognised. 

x66x Bramhall fust Vind. v. 90 If any of those Canons 
which bear their names be genuine. *71:9 J. Richardson 
Art Criticism X45 When we have fix’d a few of the Works 
of the Masters as Genuine, xTSfi'F tr. ReyslePs Trav, 
(7760) IIL 365 The impossibility that all the threie praputia 
should lie genuine reliques. X779-8X Johnson L. P., Butler 
Wks. 11 . 183 Two volumes more indubitably genuine. 

Bk Watson Apol, Bible ii. 33 A genuine book, is that 
which was written by the person whose name it bears, as 
the author of it. An authentic book, is that which plates 
matters of fact, as they really happened. 1833 Cruse 
Eusebius m. iii. 83 As to the writings of Peter, one of his 
epistles called the first i.s acknowledged as genuine. 1847 
Emerson Repr. Men, Plato Wks. (Bohn) 1. 289 This range 
of Plato instructs us wliat to think of the vexed question 
concerning his reputed works — what are genuine, what 
spurious. x88at Farrar Early Chr. II. 530 note, f ho frag- 
ment., is of very doubtful genuineness, and even if genuine 
proves nothing. , ^ 

4 . Having tbe character or origin represented ; 
real, true, not counterfeit, unfeigned, f 


atm. 

a 1639 Carew To my Friend G. N, x8 We u^ No - . com* 

f unds that are Adulterate, but, at Natures cheap expen^ 
ith fiirre more genuine sweets refresh the sense. xo6o K. 
Coke justice Vmd. Ep. Bed. x The true and genuine 
causes, .... 


sense. IS I 

Sped. No, so* I « *..w , 

ness in it. xyafi Butler Amal n. i Wks. 1:874 L *54 ^bna- 
tianity . . t'eaches natural Religion in its genuine simplicity. 

" ** “7 Maximus now displayed his 

‘ ‘ 5: Such 

__ ozley 

Umiv. Sertn, iv. 95 They had no genuine belief in any world 
which was different from theirs. _ . , . , 

absoim t&m tr, Du Bosq’^s CompL Woman 34 The modesty 
of the simple and genuine is wboly in the b»t 

b. Properly so called ; that is such in the proper 


a *i 6 S» Sir T. Browne IVacfs 36 I’he true and genuine 
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Sycamore, .whicli is a stranger in our parts. aSpa Bentley 
Boyle Led. i. 3 This latter part to a genuine Atheist ismeer 
Jargon. 1752 Harris Hermes (1841) 138 The genuine pro- 
noun always stands by itself. ^ 1758 Johnson Idler'^Q. 9 P7 
There is no mark more certain of a genuine idler than un- 
easiness without molestation. 1850 Scoresby Cheever^s 
Whalem. Adv. vi. 76 None but a genuine son of the sea .. 
could make these characteristic rhymes. 1852 H. Rogers 
Ed. Faith (1853) 316 A genuine sceptic, as l am. 1879 
George's Hosp. Rep. IX. 63 A piece of genuine false-mem- 
brane was coughed out. 

, 6. Of persons: Free from affectation or hypocrisy. 

[*840, 1853: Implied in Genuineness 3.] tBgoSpedator 
28 June, He is a very great and genuine personage in 
many ways, but he has his peculiarities like other men. 

t ^ l^d. h. ^enmn-us^ f. 

'^genu-s -gcna cheek.] Genuine teeth \ the back 
teeth. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Genuine Teeiht the same as 
Dentes Sapiential. 

Gentdliely (dge*niwinli) , adv.^ [f. Genuine 
+ -LY In a genuine manner. 

1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions xy. 144 The goodnesse of the 
Law that doth kindly and genuinely restraine the violence 
..of our defiled nature, ft 1763 Byrom Rem, Pamphl, 49 
This coxcombically mingling Of Rhimes.. For Numbers 
genuinely British, Is quite too finical, and skittish. 1820 
Byron Bhies ii. 139 For 'tis then that our feelings most 
genuinely— feel. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 36 They are 
genuinely and naturally good, Boldrewood Col. Re., 

former (1891) 363 He . . enjoyed his . . whist or billiards, as 
genuinely_as if he had not a debt in the world. 

Gesmilieiiess (dgemk/inines). Also Sgenui- 

ness. [f. Genuine «.i + -ness.] 

1 . The quality or fact of being genuine or what 
it is represented to be, reality, trueness, 

*647 H. More Song of Soul Notes 414 The fitnesse and 
genuinenesse of the Hypothesis it self. 1664 Boylk Exp, 
Colours m.xxx^x.d&ot It not being Essential to the Genuine- 
ness of a Colour to Jbe Durable. 17x5 tr, Pancirollus* 
Rerum Mem, I. i. xii. 31 The greatest Indication of the 
CJenuiness of it [Juice], is the curdling of it. 1729 Butler 
Serm. Wks. 1874 1 1 . 128 Truth, and. - integrity, carry along 
with them a peculiar consciousness of their own genuine- 
ness. 1817 Bentham Part. R^ Caiech, (1818) 25 To secure 
genuineness, to prevent spuriousness. 1881 W. G. Palgrave 
m Macm. Mag^. XLV. 22 A whole company of learned 
monks . . thoroughly qualified to pronounce authoritatively 
on the genuineness of the prodigy. 

2 . esp. The quality of being what it professes to 
be in origin or authorship ; *= Authenticity 3. 

See Genuine a. 3, and the note there. 

1699 Burnet 39 Art. vi. (1700) 82 The full Testimony that 
they [the Books of the New Testament] give to the Books 
of the Old Testament, does sufficiently prove their [sc. the 
latter’s] Authority and Genuineness. 1706 Hearne Colled, 
12 Jan. (O. H. S.) I. 161 Y« Genuiness of y« Fragment. 1738 
Warburton Div. Leg. I. in The Genuineness of these Re- 
mains.^ 175a Miss Talbot Let. 17 Dec. (1808) 317 Madame 
de Maintenon’s letters, .have all marks of genuineness, but 
no vouchers. 1796 Watson Apol. Bible ix. 334 The 
genuineness of Paul’s Epistles proves their authenticity . 
1864 Bowen Logic xiii. 426 The age and genuineness of the 
document must first be proved. 2867 Freeman Norm. 
Conq, (1876) I. App. 786 Two charters of very doubtful 
genuineness. 

3 . Of persons, character, sentiments, etc. : Honesty, 
freedom from affectation or hypocrisy. 

1840 Carlyle Heroes (1858! 234 One would say the primary 
character of the Koran is this of its genuineness, of its being 
a bona fide book. 18^3 Dickens Lett. (1880) I. 314 , 1 was 
greatly pleased with his genuineness altogether. 

Genmnity (d^eni«i*mti). rare, [f. Genuine 
ij!.i+-iTY.] Genuineness. 

1894 TkinkerN\. 450 The genuinity, integrity, and credi- 
bility of the sacred books. 

t GeJiil’ity. Obs,'^ ^ [a. F. ginuiti, acc. to 

Littrd a false form for ginuimii^ Simplicity. 

2603 Florio Montaigne i. xxx. 102 They could not imagine 
a genuitie so pure ana simple, as we see it by experience ; 
nor ever beleeve our societie might be maintained with so 
little arte and humane combination. 

Genupectoral ( d^eni^^pe-ktoral). [f. L. genu 
knee + pedor-, pectus breast -f -AU.] Of posture ; 
Resting on the knees and. breast 
1889 j. M. Duncan Dfr. Women (ed. 4) Index 532 Genu- 
pectoral position. 

II Genus (dgrnos). PL H genera (daemera). 
Also 7-8 genuses, 7 genuses. genm, '-erisy 
birth, race, stock, kind, genus = Gr, yivos, -cos 
(same meanings), Skr. jdnas, i. Aryan root ‘^gen- 
to beget, produce, be born : see Kin.] 

1 . Logic. A class or kind of things which includes 
a number of subordinate kinds (called Species) as 
sharing in certain common attributes; a general 
concept (One of the five Peedicables, q.v.) 

Each species is distinguished from all the others in the 
genus by the possession of some peculiar attribute or group 
of attributes, called its ‘ specific difference ’ or Differentia. 

Highest genus CL. summum genus), one which does not 
become subordinated as species to a higher genus ; subaltern 
genus, one which is also a species of some higher genus. 

2351 T. Wilson Logike B v a, Genus is a general word, the 
which i.s spoken of many that differ in their kind - . Or els 
thus, Genus is a general worde, vnder the whiche diners 
kindes or sortes of things are comprehended. 2581 Sidney 
Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 34 Tell mee if you haue not a more 
familiar in.sight into anger, then finding in the Schoolemen 
his Genus and difference. 1586 Sir E. Hoby Pol. Disc. 
Truth Ep. p iij b, In the first, all vertues handled, the trueth, 
as it were genus vnto them.. in the other, is intreated of all 
kinde of vices, and lying accounted as genus thereunto, 2626 


Rich Cahhiei 135 Souldier is a name of that honour, that it 
is the genus of vallure and valiant men. 1644 Digby Nat, 
Bodies XXV, 1:18 Rarity and Density ,. can not change the 
common nature of Quantity, that is, their Genus, which by 
being so to them, must be vniuocally in them both. 2652 
Hobbes Govt. 4- Soe. vii, § 1. 109 We have already spoken 
of a City by institution in its Genus ; we will now say some- 
what of its species, 1634 Jer. Taylor Real Pres. 222 Sub- 
stance is the highest Genus in that Category. 1668 Wilkins 
Real Char. 22 , 1 shall first lay down a Scheme or Analysis 
of all the Genus’s or more common heads of things belong- 
ing to this design ; and then shew how each of these may 
be subdivided by its peculiar Differences. 1690 Locke Hum, 
Und, III. iii. (1695' 228 This may shew us the reason, why, 
in the defining of Words, .we make use of the Genus, or next 
general Word that comprehends it. 2723 Watts Logic in. 
lii. § 3 So substance is the remote genus of bird or beast ; 
because it agrees not only to all kinds of animals, but also 
to things inanimate.. But animal is the proximate or nearest 
genus of bird, because it agrees to fewest other things. 1827 
Whately Logic (1850) Index, Genus, a Predicable which is 
considered as the material part of the Species of which it is 
affirmed. 2832 Mansel Prol. Log, 283 The Highest Genus : 
in any special science is the general class, comprehending i 
all the objects whose properties that science investigates . . ^ 
In Geometry, for example, under the summum genus of 
magnitudes in space, we find [etc.]. 18S2 Burton Bk, 

Hunter (1863) 38 You individualise your object by showing 
in what it differs from the others of the genus. 

2 . Zool. and Bot, A classificatory group compre- 
hending a number of species (sometimes a single 
species) possessing certain common structural cha- 
racteristics distinct from those of any other group. 

The determination of genera, and of what characteristics 
are to be considered generic, is more or less arbitrary and 
empirical, and admits of continual alteration according to 
current knowledge of facts and ideas of classification in the 
respective sciences. The genus ranks next under the family 
or sub-family, and above the species ; it is ^metimes 
divided into sub-genera.^ The generic and specific names 
(always in Latin or considered as Latin) together form the 
scientific proper name of an animal or plant, the generic 
name standing first and being written with an initial capital. 
(The zoological term the genus Homo is popularly current 
as a somewhat flippant or jocular synonym for * mankind' or 
‘ the human race '.) 

1608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 682 Because there be many 
kindes of Crocodiles, it is no marvel although some have 
taken the word ‘ Cro<»dilus ' for the genus ; and the several 
species they distinguish into the Crocodile of the Earth, and 
the Water. 2683 Ray (2848) 134 The description, .is 
scarce sufficient to determine to what genus it belongs, much 
less whether it be a nondescript species. 2692 — Creation 
1. 1 1692) 203 The greatest and most luxuriant Species in most 
Genera of Plants are Native of the Mountains, 2733 Genii, 
Mag. XXV. 33 When the shells are di.stributed according 
to their proper clas.ses and tribes, nothing remains but to 
remark their less e.ssential differences, by which they are 
subdivided into genuses and species. 2807 J. E. Smith 
Phys. Bot. 40^ Lychnis dioica has the Stamens on one 
lant, the Pistils on another, though the rest of the genus 
as them united in the same flower. 28^ T. Medwin 
Angler in Wales I. 97 , 1 was speaking of adders some time 
back : do you consider them of one genus ? 2839 Darwin 

Orig. Spec. ii. (1873) 47 The larger genera, .tend to break up 
into smaller genera. i8fe Once a Week 22 Sept. 353/2 Peter 
. . may turn out a magnificent specimen of the genus homo. 
Comb. 2851-6 Woodward Mollusca Pref. 2 The blunder- 
ing and bad spelling of English and French genus-makers. 

fb. Similarly used in classifications of other 
sciences (see qiiots.). Obs, 

[1399 Thynne Animadv. (1875) 42 *Porpherye' yo’* ex- 
pounde ‘ marble % whiche marble ys genus, but purpherye 
IS species.] 1666 G. Harvey Morb, Angl. v. (1672) 13 If 
minerals are not convertible into another Species, though 
of the same Genus, much less can they be surmised reducible 
into a Species of another Genus. 2807 T. Thomson Chem. 
(ed. 3) II. 630 The genus sulphates contains several salts of 
considerable importance. 1812 Pinkerton Petral. I. p. i, 
Hence in mineralogy some eminent writers entirely reject 
Genera ; while others, with Daubenton, say that there are 
no Species- 2816 Accum Chem, Tests (2828) 207 This fluid 
precipitates many of the genera of metals. 2830 R. Knox 
Biclards Anat. 53 M. Chaussier has arranged the organs 
under twelve genera, the twelfth comprehending the viscera 
or compound organs. 

3 . Mus, Each of the three scales in ancient Greek 
music. 

2763 J. Brown Poetry ^ Mus. v. 62 The three Genera or 
Kinds of the (Jreek Melody. 284a Brands Diet. Sci., etc., 
Genus in Music, the general name for any scale of music. 
If a scale proceed by tones, it is called the diatonic genus ; 
if between the tones semitones are introduced, it is called 
the chromatic genus. When the subdivisions are smaller, 
as quarter tones, it is called the enharmonic genus. 2867 
M acfarren Harmony i. 5 The true genera of the Greek 
system. 

4 . gen. A kind, class, order, tribe, etc. (Often 
with reference, more or less explicit, to sense 2.) 

2649 J, Cooke K. Charted Case^lt seems to me, that the 
Lord renounces the very Genus of such Kings^ as are there 
mentioned. 2692 Ray Creation i. (1^2) 6 Animate Bodies 
are divided into four great Genera or Orders, Beasts, Birds, 
Fi.shes and Insects. 2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 356 
We cannot think it for the good of the human species, or 
the animal genus. 2789 BEnthamt Prime, Legisl. xviii. § 13 
Let us . . branch out the several divisions of that class as above 
exhibited into their respective genera. 1816 T. L. Peacock 
Headlong Hall i, Other varieties of the same genera, namely, 
men of taste and philosophers. 1828 Moore Fudge Fam, 
Paris I. 5 ‘ A Dandy * describes what I mean, And Bob’s far 
the best of the genus I’ve seen. i8ao Edin.^ Rev. XXXIV, 
136 The following short passage contains a picture of one, we 
trust, of the lost genera of the native Irish. 2844 Disraeli 
Coningshy iv. v, The days of the genus Jawster Sharp were 
over in this borough. 2880 Manch. Guard, 25 Oct,, The 
proprietors* rarely or never resident in Ireland ’are only one 
species of the genus absentee. 


•geny, suffix mod. scientific 
language appended to Gr. stems to form sbs. with 
the general sense * mode of production (of some- 
thing specified) *, as in anthropogeny y biogeny, coS‘ 
mogmy, gcogeny^ ontogeny y phytogeny y physiogenyy 
etc. Most of these sbs. have either corresponding 
sbs. in “GENESIS, or adjs. -genetic (in many in- 
stances both of these). 

[The suffix may be regarded as representing Gr. -yeveta, 
the ending of abstract sbs. f. adjs. in -yei/^9 (as in ofioyiveiay 
f. bnoyev 7 ]s } : see -^en. But in all probability it was actually 
f. the root gen.- in genesis, etc. (vaguely apprehended as 
meaning * to produce ')+ -Y^, F. -zV. 3 
Genymade, obs. form of Ganymede. 
Genyplasty (dge-niplsesti). Med. [f. Gr. 
ykvvs jaw, cheek + vKaar^bs moulded -f -Y ®.] An 
operation for restoring the cheek when it has been 
destroyed or is congenitally imperfect. 

2837 in Dunglison Med. Lex. 1885 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Genysaryes, obs. form of Janizaries. 
Geii5eild, var. ff, Gainyield. 

Gen^ie, var. Ganyie Sc., Obs., missile. 

Geo, gio (gy^- dial Also goe. [a.ON. ^'i.] 
In Orkney and Shetland : A gully, a creek. 

*793 Statist. Acc. Scotl. VIII. 159 A deep hollow, called, 
in the dialect of the parish, the Wolf's geo. 2822 Scctt 
Pirate xix, By air and by wick, and by helyer and gio. 
1856 Edmonston Sk. ty Tales Shetland Isles iii. 30 Many 
a wild geo and shattered crevice. 2882 GKiKm Geol.Sk. 
4x Gios, or narrow .steep-walled gullies, or inlets, by which 
the sea-cliffs are indented. x'SZ^ Standard zt Mar. 3/7 They 
came ashore, .in a small goe on the west side of Ronsay, 

Geo- (dgf*!?-, dgifV*-), repr. Gr. 7€cu-, comb, lorm 
of 717 earth ; in compounds formed in Greek itself, as 
geography yecoypaepia, and in many of mod, form- 
ation; as Ge ohlast [-blast] (see quot.). Q-e:o- 
bota^nical a.y of or pertaining to geographical 
botany. 06:0011x0*2110 a.y of or pertaining to geo- 
logical time (Funk). Ge^ocli'nal a. nonce wd, 
[Gr. KXiv-etv to lean + -al] (see quot.). Oe:ocy*clic 
a., of or pertaining to the revolutions of the earth ; 
also (see quot.). Geocyclic machine (see quot.). 
Ge:odyiia‘2iLic a.y of or pertaining to the (latent) 
forces of the earth; so Ge:odyna*mical a, Oeo*- 
gfeiiOTLsn!. [Gr.-7€v-i^s born, produced -p -ous], (said 
of certain fungi) growing or springing directly from 
the ground. Oe:oi’sotlierm, an underground iso- 
therm (Funk). ©e:o2iaviga*tion, * a term proposed 
for that branch of the science of navigation in which 
the place of a ship at sea is determined by refer- 
ring it to some other spot on the surface of the earth 
^in opposition to Ccelo-namgation ’ (Ogilvie 1 88 2). 
Oeo'noiuy [Gr. -vofxla arrangement], *the science 
of the physical laws relating to the earth, including 
geology and physical geography’ (Ogilvie 1882); 
hence Oe’ono'ixiic a. Oe Sophy *sical <2., relating 
to the physics of the earth. Oesophy'sics pi., 
the ‘physics of the eaxth.* {Cent. Diet.), Oe-’o- 
phLysio grnomy (see quot). Ge-osele'nic a. 
[Selbnic], relating to the earth and the moon. 
Gesosta’tlc a. [Gr. arariK-bs causing to stand], 
only m geostatic archy an arch of a construction 
suited to bear the pressure of earth (Ogilvie 
1882). Oeostatics pL, ‘ the statics of rigid bodies ’ 
{Cent. JDict.). Oesotecto nic a. [Gr. reKrovitc-Ls 
skilled in building, f. ritcrcov a craftsman], of or 
pertaining to the structure of the earth ; structural. 
Oe:otecto*2iical a. [f. prec. + -al] » prec. Q-e:o- 
the'xmal a,, of or pertaining to the internal heat 
of the earth. Oe:otlie*3miic a, — prec. Oe:oth.er- 
mo'meter (see quot.). 

! 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. 413/t *Geoblasf, a plumule which 

in germination rises from underground, such as that of 
the Pea, 1888 Nature 22 Apr. 570 M.. Kuznetsoff will 
continue his *geo-botanical work on the northern slope of 
Caucasus. 2^3 Dana Man. Geoi, 722 These great valleys 
or depressions, .may be called *geocUncd, the inclination on 
which they depend being in the mass of the crust, and not 
in its strata. 2847 Craig, *GeocycliCt circling the earth 
periodically. 2884 Cassell's Encyd. Diet., Geocyclic ma- 
chine, a machine for exhibiting the simple processes by 
which day and night and the seasons are produced. 2883 
HarpePs Mag Feb. 494/x The Central ’^Geodynamic Ob- 
servatory at Rome. 2887 G. H. Darwin in Fortn. Rev, 
Feb. 271 A ‘ ^'Geodynamical Observatory'- 2854 Mavne 
Expos, Lex., Geonomia, ^geonomy. 1888 Science Xt, 
281/2 The ^geophysical problems which geological his- 
tory has to treat. 2894 Pop. Sci. Monthly Sept. 720/r 
A company, .proposes to devote twenty thousand dollars to 
the erection of a geophysical observatory. 2896 Ibid. Apr. 
819 The significance of landscape contours or ^geophysio 

f nomy. 2860 Worcester, ^Geoselenic. 2882 Geikie Text- 
k. Geol. IV. 474 *Geotectonic (Structural) Geology, or the 
architecture of the earth's crust. Ibid. iv. vii. 537 The 
characters by which an eruptive (igneous) rock may be dis- 
tinguished are partly lithological and partly geotectonic. 
2881 Nature XXIV. 363 The study of the *geotectonical 
conditions of the localities where they [earthquakes] occur. 
2873 J. H. Bennet Winter Medit. i.i. 13 The peculiar mild- 
ness of the winter may also be partly accounted for on 
^geothermal.. grounds. x 88 a OcmviB, *Geothermic. 2853 
Ibid. Suppl., *Geothermometer, an instrument for measuring 
the degree of terrestrial heat at different places, especially 
in mines and artesian wells. 
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Geoeeatric (cl^Fi^^se-ntrik), a. {sb,) [f* Geo» : 
fieeCKNTEio. (Zi,¥.giocentri(im, Opposed in both 
senses to Heliocenteic.] 

1 . Referred to the earth as centre ; considered as 
Tie wed from the centre of the earth i as the geo^ 
centric latitude, longitude^ place^ etc. of a planet, 
i.e. that in which it would appear to an observer 
placed at the centre of the earth. 
i6S6 P/iit Trans. XVI. 3E96 One of his Geocentriek 

? laces. 1726 tr. Gregorys Astron. I. 15 Its Geocentric 
.atitwde will be measured bj the Angle S T B, 1784 
H ERSCKEL in Pkil, Trans, LXXI V. 256 Our next business 
wiil be to reduce these two geocentric observations to a 
heliocentric measure. xSstS Playfair Nat. Phil. I L 161 If 
the planet’s elongation from the Sun, and its |;eocentric 
latitude be observed, the inclination of the orbit may be 
found. 1868 LfvcfcvER Elem. Asinm, 167 This latitude and 
longitude may be either lieliocentric or geocentric, that is 
reckoned from the centre either of the Sun or Earth respec- 
tively. _ 1880 Nature XXL 315 'I'he apparent retardation of 
the eclipses as affected by the geocentric position of J upiter. 

2. Havinjr, or representing, the eaith as centre. 

1696 Piiii.r.ir's fed. 5), Geocentrkk, any Orb or Planet that 
has the Earth for its Center, or the same Center with the 
ICirth. 1834 [see Mkliccknitric 2]. 1859 1 s\\ui. Liberty Gti 
Some geocentric theury instead of heliocentric. 1855OKOTB 
JHato I. i, 14 'I’he original system proposed by Prota- 
goras was a geocentric system. 1880 ]SI._ Pati'Isom Milton \ 
^UL 180 In tjie universe of being the difference between a 
heliocentric and a geo ‘entric theory is of. . small moment. 

1854 <Jlmx(ucy Atdobiog, Sk. VVks. II. 54 Wheel 
into a new centre your moral system ; ge(.)centric has that 
system been up to this hour— that is, having e.'irtii and the 
earthly for its starting-point.^ 187* H. Macmii can 'J'pte 
Tine i 36 Re ’.urded from this heliocentric position, diffi- 
culties and mysteries, insoluble from the geocentric position, 
are cleared away. 

3 . sb. An adherent of the geocentric theory, 

1667 A. Now’el in Josselvn Voy. Nem Eng, (1674) 481111* 
assertion is not expugned by Geocentricks who produce 
sense and Antiquity to support their suppositions. 

Hence G-eoce-ntrical tz. [-h-ALj « prec. ; 0e:o- 
ce'ntrically ad^., as viewed from the centre of the 
earth; Q-socemtrictsm, the geocentric theory. 

1727 Bailky voI. II, Geocentricaily. 1775 Ash, Geocerh 
irtcal. i88aF. Hall in Nat/on(N. y.) XXXV. 340/3 And did 
not be [Bacon] cling to geocentricism, which was still pre- 
vailingly current in his day? 1885 W, W.^ Roberts Pontif. 
Decrees Introd. 53 In 1742 .. Geocentricism as a scientific 
theory was dead. 

Geoebronie: seeCiEO-. 

Geocian, <-cie, mistakes for Goktian, Goett. 
Geoclinal : see Geo-. 

Geocroiiite (<^i5L/’‘hr5noit). iAw, [fiG80--i- | 
Gr. Kpbv-os the god identified with Saturn (in i 
alchemy associated with lead) + -ite. Named by 
Svanlierg in 1S39.] A sulphide of lead and an- 
timony, 

1844 Dana Min. (cd s) 493 Geocronite comes from the 
silver mines of Sala . . S weden. 1883 Encyd. Brit. X V 1. 395/2. 
GeoeycHc : see Gbo-. , i 

Geodasia : see Geodesy, 

Geode (d^iwi). Also 8-9 geod. \z.Y.gdode., I 
ad. h. gmdis^ (at., earthy, f, 7$ earth.] A I 

concretionary or nodular stone, containing a cavity ' 
usually lined with crystals or other mineral matter, j 
[1619 R. C. Table Alpi., Stones, Geodes, a stone being ! 
hollow, having earth wuihin the hol 3 owne!i,se thereof, and 
being put toamans eare, it maketh a kinde of sound ] X676- 
X73;a C'olf,s, Gimie, the Earth-stone.^ X774 Stranck in , 
idiil, Trans. LXV. 41 A hard ferruginous .substance, of a ’ 
dark-brown colour, much resembling some common ferru- 

f inous geodes X have seen. xSxi Pii<iKERTON Petrai. 1 . 436 ) 
ufiltraied geods of quartz calcareous spar. 1S39 j 
ihluaCHisoN Silnr. Syst. i. vii, 107 K.'u b peode being en- 
A’clopcd in red shale. x 85 o O. W. Holmes Prof. Breab/...t. 

71 A n^ aphorism .. has been foriiing itself in one of” the 
blank interior spaces of my inteirigence, like a crystal in the 
cavity of a geode. 1883 L. Olifuan'T Haifa \1%Z7) 37 A 
plateau, .abundantly strewn with geodes. 

"b. 'fhe cavity itself, together with the cr^'stal 
or mineral formation thercia contained. Al:iO any 
similar formation. 

XS45 Dana GmL iv, {1S50) «q 8 Small geodes of siilbite and 
analcime were found in pebbles. 1881 Raymond Mmi$$g 
Gloss,, Geode, a cavity, swdded around with crystal# or 
mineral matter. 

Hence 0©odi*fero'aa a. [-(i)ferocs], producing 
or abounding in geodes ; Cki'octize v. [-Dhs], imm., 
to convert into a geode ; 0 e’o 4 IJKed ppL u. 

x 347 Craig, Geodi/emm. 1885 Amer, frui, Sd. Ser, iii, 
XX A. 37b 'i'he geodized fossils of the Keokuk fimestoatt, 
Geodephagous, erroneous for Geaxk 
Geodesia : see Geodesy. 
t Geodesia»# Ok, Also 7 geodecian, geo- 
d3tjaia. [f. mod. L.geddmi-a (see Geodesy) + -ar.] 
One who measures land; a I. uid -survey or. 

x6s6_ Blount Giossogr., Geedesian, ^ measurer of^Laud, 
xi569 Sturmy Mmi'nePs Mfag. A 4^ i'he Geodecwin, in this 
Tuiufc, may isave Rules to Survey his I.and, 1690 Leybouen 
Cars. Ji/ath. 20$ For by llte Rule# hereof the Geodeilan 
may measure . . your J..:u!d,s. 

Geodesic /d^fit^de'sik), a. [f. Geodes-yl-w* 
C'f. K. g/bd/siyus,] Of or |)ertaining to geodesy. 
(ie^desu /w(see c|uot, 1SS6), Als»o sb., a geodesic 
'line, 

xSflt* J, Robson (tilie), Treatise on Gemlessc Operations, 
or Cwuuty Surveying, Hmd Surveying and l.«vdHug. 183 


Th. Ross Humholdfs Trav. HI. xxxii. 298 The combined 
means of barometric and geodesic measurements. ^ x88i 
Cayley in Proc.Eond. Math. Soc. X]X. 187 The torsion of 
the same geodesic curve. 1883 Ball in Encycl. Bfit, XV, 
659/1 These lines being what we would call geodesies. ^ x886 
W. S. Alois Solid Geom. xiii.(ed. 4) 219 A geodesic line on 
a surface is such that every small element *^he shortest ; 
line that can be drawn on the surface between P and Q. 

Geodesical (d.^i‘it?de‘sika.l), a. Also 9 erron. 
geodesiacal. [f. prec. + -al.] — prec. 

x8i8 Blacbne, Mag. III. 466 'J’he war, .has given to geode- 
siacal operations . . the extreme perfection which they have 
acquired. 1853 De Quincky Autobiog. Sk. Wks. I. 335 
In geodesicai operations, one part is referred to lieaven, and 
one to earth. z866 Athenmtfn 23 July 835/1, 1 desired to 
make some geod.sical observations. 

Geodesist (<l,:5/iF deaist). [f. Geodes-y + -1ST.] 
One versed in geodesy ; a geodetic surveyor. 

X840 Herschel Ess. (1857) 525 In conjunction with M. 
Carlini, he [M. Plana] also earned on that extensive and 
important triangulation of the Savoy Alps, which have made 
his name celebrated as a geodesist. X877 Ettcycl. Brit. VII. 
597 The next gecKlesist, Willebrord Snell, took an immense 
step in the right direction, 1883 Aiheuteum 14 July 52 s'l'he 
princifKal trian|[ulatijn of India, .hms occupied the geodesists 
continuously .since the beginning of the century. 

Geodesy (d,:5z'jp’des>i). Also 6-9 geodesic, 7 
geodsesie ; and 8-9 in jtiod.L. form geodsesia, 
-esia. [ad. P\ ^kdesie, ad. mod.L. gebdu'sia, Gr. 
yeoedaimaf L 7f<w-, 7^ eaith -tdaiftp to divide.] 
fa. l^nd stirveying; the measuring of land {obs.), 
b. In mod. use : That branch of applied mathe- 
matics which determines the figures and areas of 
large portions of the earth s surface, and the figure 
of the earth as a whole. 

1S70 Dee Math. Pref, 16 Of these Featc* .. is Sprong the 
Feme of Geodesic, or wnd Measuring, 1664 V. Wing Art 
SmtK 111 Geodaesie or Land -measure. X7S5 Johnson, Geo- 
diesia [citing Harris]. 1766 B. Martin Sum. by Goniom. 

6 With regard to Gecxlesia or I.and Surveying, and all kinds 
of Ixsngimetry, the irntund eyesight ought to be assisted. 
x 8$3 HERSCiira Pop, Beet. Sc. v. | 13. (1873) *89 ‘Geodesy’ 
as distinct from mere mensuration and surveying. i8*;5 
J. B. William.# </////), Practical Geodesy, comprising chain 
surveying and the use of surveying instruments. i88x 
M. Mkrriman (title), Figure of the Earth : att Introduction 
to Geodesy. 

Geodete [back-formation from next, 

after words like Athlete,] « Geodisist. 

1887 Pop. Set. Monthly XXX. 244 (Cent.) Dangerous 
ascents and solitary hfeon the top of high mountain*.. are 
common occurrences for the geodete, 

Geodetic (d^fi^de’tik), a, and sh, Al.#o 7 g©o- 
daetick. [as if acL L. ^geodBttic-us, a. Gr. *7C£w- 
Sainuk, f. 7$ earth + Salav to divide.] 

A. arif. Of or pertaining to geodesy. Geoddk 
line (see quot. 1879). 

X834 Nat. Philos,, Astron. xni. 253^ (U. K. S.) lliose 
great ^et>detic o{>erations which have been undertaken to 
determine the figure of the earth. X879 Thomson & Tait 
Nat. Phil. I. 1. 1 132 If the .shortest possible line be drawn 
from one point of a surface to another, its pl.me of curva- 
ture is everywhere perpendicular to the surfitce. Such a 
curve is called a Geodetic line. x88o Nature XXI. 197 Geo- 
graphical and topographical work such as had been carried 
on by the Coast and Geodetic .Surveys and the I..and Office. 

B. sb. (the adj. used absolutely). 

t L pi. ‘ Geodetical ’ numl>ers : see Geodetical 2. 

1674 J HAK K A nth, C i6g6> 62 'fhe smaller Geodaetick# ari.se 
frum such of the greater a^s admit of subdivisions. 

2 . A geodetic line (see quot. 1879 in A), 

1879 T110.MSON K: Tait Nat, Phil. 1 . 1 . 1 *37 There must 
.. be torinosity in every geodetic of the closed polygon. 

S. in pL form C3«o4etics * Geodesy, 

In mod. Diets. 

Geodetical (dj^j/jtxle-tikal), a. Also 7 geode- 

ticall, 7-8 geocla^tical. [f. as Geodetic l -ai^.] 

1 . t Of or pertaining to land -measuring or sur- 
vey ing (obs.). D. Of or pertaining to geotlesy. 

x6ro W. Foi.kinciiam Art 0/ Surt^ey n. iv. 53 'rhe second 
is retriucfi with lhaine-'I'able, Theoddite, Sector, Circum- 
ferentor, (^leixieticall-Stafre, etc. 1755 Johnson, Geodsetical, 
relating to the art of measuring surfaces; compreliending 
or showing the art of measuring land. *790 Roy in Phil. 
Trans. LXXX. 216 'I'his new spheroid, founded immedi- 
ately on th® Tecent geodetical measurements and ob«:rva- 
tjons of the pole-st.oir. xSoq Hid. XC. 6^6 The longitudes 
and latitudes of places on its surface might be accurately 
computed, provided their geodetical situaiions were cor- 
rectly ascertained, Earn, Eev, Oct. 380 Astronomical 
and gecKietical science, x^ J. Ball Nat. in S. Amer, 
3.77 iIhs true^amouut of atmospheric refraction found by 
day in geodetical ol^rvationJL 
1 2. Gemidicai Number : used by Jeuke app. in 
i the sense of * concrete number *» Also as sb. pL 
geeditkah, Ohs. 

Jeake explains that the term, which he admits is not 
accurately expr«mive,J«^ used in its etyimologicsd sens®, all 
*deKO»iiaatKms* admitting of being regarded as ‘ manures 
• .according to the standard of earthly dimensions 
*674 Jeake Ariilk. (tdgd) d* Niimijers generally Contract 
are Geodaetkatl m Figisrsd. Geodaeticals include all num- 
Iters co«tract«l, by Vulgar Names or Yteaominatious accord- 
ing to the comuion ana usimi distmcrioiis,diviwan», dimen- 
sions or legal institutions customs or mages of Mature or 
Nations, as Men, Women, Hori^Sheep, Weights, Metmires, 
etc xyax Bailkv, Gemimtiml Numbers. 

Hence t#eod#‘tloally 

1674 Jeakk (xdpS) I'o tom Ccunmon Signs into 

Physical, half them, or Geudaeriosdiy by 30, the 

Signs into Degrees, 


Geodic (d^/ip-dik), a. [f. Geode sb. + -to.] Of 
or pertaining to a geode; resembling a geode. 

i8sx S. Judd Margaret n. iii. 221 Man, like this stone, is 
geodic. X87S I^A WHENCE tr. Cotta’s Rocks Class.i^ Adularia 
IS ‘ frequently iound in the geodic cavities of granitic rocks’. 
X889 Houston in yrttl, Franklin Inst. Nov. 361 'ihey re- 
sembled the projecting crystals that form so common a 
lining in geodic masses. 

GeoditeCd^rtidoit). [f. Geode + -tte.J == Geode, 

1802-3 tr. Pallas's Train (1812) L 182 Were partly hollow, 
and contained sand not unlike regular geodites. 

Geodize v . ; see s.v. Geode. ■ 

Geod'ack (d^f i?d»k). [? American Indian.] A 
large edible clam (Glycineris generosd) imru. the 
Pacific coast of the U.S. 

1883 Echo 2 May 1/6 The bivalve in question is found 
principally at Olympia, Washington Territory, and is locally 
known to the boys of the district as the ‘ geoduck 
Geodynamie, -al: see Geo-. 

Geogenic (d.^fjtijd^e-nik), a. [f. Geooer-y + -ic.] 
Pertaining to geogeny ; earth-forming or producing, 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Geogenkus, geogenic. x88a 
T. S. Hunt in Pop. Sci. MoHihly XXII. 170 I'hey are the 
geogenic agencies which have molded the mineral mass of 
the earth. 

Geogen CD s : see Geo-, 

Geogeny (d^^V'di^eni). Also 9 geogenie, [f. 
Gr. 7*0 ;- Geo- + -oehy.] That branch of geology 
which treats t)f the formation of the earth's crust. 

1855 H. Sflncer Princ. Psychol. (1870) I. 138 Geology (or 
rather Geogeny let us call it, that we may include all those 
m neralogical and meteorological changes wliich the word 
(Jcology, its now used, recc>giii?es but tacitly), 1876 A. H, 
Green Phys, Geol. ii. 11 Hi.storical Geology or Geogenie. 

Geoguosis (d.jfip-gnJu sis). [Incorrectly for 
Gkogjrjhy, after Gr. 7Fw<3ri5.] =GB0Gb’<:>SY. 

xSya Geo. Eliot Middlem. (1878) I, 1. 120 He has no bent 
towards exploration, or the enlargement of our geogno.sis, 

Geognosist [f. Geognos-y+ 

-ikt.] “^next. 

X85X Mavne Reid Scalp Li uni. xK, The eye of the geo- 
gnosist could not be mistaken in the character of its atmo- 
sphere. 

Geognost (cl^ffgnpst). [ad. F. gdogmsie 
(Werner 1803), f. Gr, 7«a>- GlO- 4 * ycwaT-ijs one 
who knows.] One versed in geognosy; one who 
has a knowledge of the structure of the earth. 

1804 Edin. Rev. V. 67 The next generation may perhaps 
overwhelm . . Gcognosts with the same contempt of which 
professor.^ of alclierny have been the victims. 1854 Fraser's 
Blag* XLIX. 141 'i‘h® microscupist and the g«ogno.st are 
daily revealing wonders.^ 1897 Gkikie Anc. Volcanoes Gi. 
Brit, 1 . p. ix, Werner's disciples loved to cal! iliemselves by 
their teacher’s term * geognosts 

Geogaostic <*. [f. prec. + -ic.] 

Of or iiurtaining to geognosy. 

1796 Kiuwan Elem. A//«,(ed. 2) 1 . Ih-ef, 13 Hie third part 
is called gcognostic or geological, X814 Thomson in 
Ann, Phil. IV. 410 Geoguostic Map of the Counties of 
NoithumbcTlaud, Durham and part of Cumberland, 1849 
E. C. Ottk tr. Humboldt's Cosmos II. 543 Geognostic con- 
jectures regaiding the connection of mouniain chains. x88o 
A. R, Wallace Isl. Life ix. *81 'I'he knowledge of a moun- 
tain’s geogriusiic character. 

Geognostical a. [f, prec. 

-h-ALj -prec. 

xypi J. H.'ui^tone Plan Led. Min. Pref., [The author 
apufogises for the defects in] the Geognostical part [of 
the Syllabus], x8x4 J. Timjmson in Ann. Phil. iV. 410 
A Geognostical Sketch of the Counties of Northumberland, 
Durham and part# of Cumberland. 1853 Kane Crinnell 
Exp, vii. (1856) 47 Its general geogno-stical structure is 
dcierminetl by a great green-stone dike, 
lienee G«ogriio-0tically adv., with reference to 

gcDgmisy. 

1853 'I'h. Ross tr. Humboldt’s Trm>. III. xxxii. 364 Geo- 
gnu-vturally .sjaiaking, these two regions of east and west 
form only one l>asin. 

Geognosy (d^rV-gn^i). [ad. K, gPogmsie, f. 
Gr. 7f<u- Geo- +'7i'w<7ts knowledge.] 

1. A knowledge of the structure of the earth, its 
strata, their relative position and the probable con- 
dition of the interior. Often used as nearly equi- 
valent to Geoi.ooy, 

*791 J. Hailstone Plan Led. Min* Pref,, Geognosy, or 
the knowledge of the Earth’s internal .structure. i8cs4 Edin. 
Rev. V. 66 We shall venture., to inform them, that.. 
Ceognmie Is synonymous with geology. X831 Carlyle Sart, 
Rm, 11858) I (if GeoIOKy and Geognosy we know enough, 
*870 lAm'RLi, Study IVind. 123 Voltaire, Diderot, Mirabeau 
and others, who luui hitherto been measured by the usual 
British standard of their respect for the geognosy of Moses. 
xS&i Gbiese 'fexi-Bk. GmL 4 Geognosy. 

2 . In a more restricted sense : a, (See quot. 1 830), 
b. Local geology; the geology of a certain district. 

xSix Edin. Rm. XVIII. 93 The Geognosy of this cele- 
hrattKl miMraiogistl Werner J. sMm Froc, Werner. Soc.lV. 
01 Geognosy of Ctrmany, 1830 Lvell Pnne, Geol I. 55 
W«r»er , * directed bis attention - . to what he termed ) g©o- 
' gnosy’, or th« natural pohition of minerals in particular 
KH'.k&s^together with tlie grouping of those rocks, their gw- 
graphii uj di.'vtributjon, and various relations, X839 R. J. H. 
CuNNmotiAM iiitis}. On tlie Geognosy of the Isle of Eigg. 
Geogoiiy (dgiirg^ui)- [f. Gr. ym- Geo- + -yovia 
product ioilJ The theory of the formation of the 
earth. Cf, Giogknt. Also qnasi««wr. an account 
of the origin of the earth. 

x8afc8 in WEisTKt. *847 in Craig, 1870 Eng. Meek. 
s8 }m. 480/3 Tha kwa of Cosmogony, Aatrogony, and 
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geologize. 


Geogony, should be given. ^ 1882-3 Schafp Relig", 

KnowL III. 2552/1 It is, indeed, a geogony, and not "a 
cosmogony, which is given in the first chapter of Genesis. 

Hence Geogo'nic, Geog’o'aiical adjs.^ of or per- 
taining to geogony. In mod. Diets, 

t Ge’Ograplls Ohs. Also 6 in Latin form geo- 
graplixis. [ad. med.L. gedgraphus, a. Gr. 'ye£W7pd- 
(poSf f. 7€cy- Gko- + -7/)a^os, f. ypd(p-€Lv to write, 
Cf. F. ghgraphe.'] A geographer. 

[1547 Hooper Declar. Christ viii, Ij, The Geographus 
conceiueth and comprehendithe ail the worold in his hed.] 
1639 Horn & Robotham Gate Lang. LnL Ixxix. g 783 
A Geograph in a map deciphereth the situation .. of 
countries. 

Geograplier (d.^jfip-grafor). Also 6 -ier. [f. 
msA.h.geQgraph’Us (see prec.) : see -ee suffix^ 4.] 
One who is versed in, or writes npon, geography. 
Geographer-general (cf. Geneeal a. 10 ). 

1542 tJoALL Erasjft. Apoph, 203 There wer also other 
tounes mo then one or twain of the same name elswhere, as 
testifien the Geographiers. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. 
Giasse 21 The Geographers name them Antipodes. 1576 
Fucming Epist. igonote^ Dionysius, .a geographer 
ofCorynthus. 1632 Lithgow 7'ra%f. in. 106 , 1 come forth .. to 
have a single bout with the ignorant malice of an imperious 
and abortive Geographer. 1668 Dryden Ezfen. Love in. i, 
I am not so pii a geographer. 1733 Swift Poetry 179 
Geographers, in Afric maps, With savage pictures fill their 
gaps. 1790 A. Hamilton iVks. (iSSfii VII. 51 The surveyor- 
general shall also have in charge all the duties committed 
to the geographer-general by the resolutions and ordinances 
of Congress. 1827 Maginn Red-nosed Lieut, in Forget- 
me-not 107 Soldiers are no great geographers. 1845 Ford 
Handbk. Spain i. i The general comprehensive term 
* Spain which is convenient for geographers and politicians, 
is calculated^ to mislead the traveller. 1872 Proctor Ess. 
Asiron. xxiii. 296 The construction of these figures, .would 
form an instructive employment for the young geographer. 

Geographic (d,^J,t?gr£5e*fik), a. and sh. [ad. Gr. 
y€wypa<pL/c-uS^ f. y^wypafos GeoGRAPH. Cf. F. 
graphiq%teP\ A. adj. = Geographical. How 
somewnat rare, exc. in Geographic lalitnde: the 
angle made with the plane of the equator by a per- 
pendicular to the surface of the earth at any point. 
(In quot. 1 630 = versed in geography.) 

1630 I>AVF.NANT yust Hal. I. C I b, The Geographiche 
Captaine shall no more Studie the Towne Mappe. 1655 
Stanley Hist, Philos. 1 1. uyoi) 60/1 He first set forth 
a Geographick Table. 16^ Gale Cri. Gentiles i. iii. ii. 31 
The Geographic descriptions, which tie ancient Pagan 
Historians give of the dispersion of Noah’s Posteritie. 1719 
Hali.ey in Phil. Pram. XXX. 985 So that in a round 
Number we may conclude it to have been just 60 Geographic 
or 6) Statute Miles above the Earth’s Surface. (*1797 
H. Walpoi.e Mem.Geo. //(i847t HI. ii. 35 When the affairs 
of this little spot, which we call Britain, sliall appear of no 
more importance than our i.sland itself in a geographic 
picture, 1853 Th. Ross Humboldt’ s Trav. III. xxxii. 381 
note^ The ‘geographic stones' (piedras mapajas) of the 
Orinoco contain .streaks of dark green mica irregularly 
disposed, X379 Newcomb & Holden Asiron. 203 It will be 
observed that it is the geocentric and not the geographic 
latitude which gives the true po.sitioa of the observer rela- 
tive to the earth’s centre. 

B. sb, pi. iJeogra'pMcs rare (Gr. yetnypa- 
epiKo)^ geographical science; fa treatise on this, 
i6io PIoLLAND Camden’s Frit. ir. IreL 65 You may .see if 
you list to compare his Geographicks with his booke of 
Great Construction.^ 1831 Carlyle .S'nirA Res. (18:-, 8j 108 
Statistics, Geographic.^, Topographies came, through the 
Eye, almost of tiieir own accord. 

GeOgrapMcal (d^^Vgrse-fikal), a. [f. as prec. 
Hh -AL.J Uf or pertaining to geograpl.y; of the 
nature of geography. Geographical mile ; a mea- 
sure of length =s i' of longitude on the equator. 

*559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Giasse 138 A greate Circle, 
and devide it into 360 partes, as your GeoCTaphicall plaine 
Sphere is. z6oo J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa Ded., Vouchsafe 
therefore , . to accept of this Geographicall Hlstorie. 1674 
tr. Martiniere’s / W- Countries 151 There having fallen 
into my hands several Geografical Charts. 1768 Boswell 
Corsica Introd. (ed. 2) 9 A Geographical and Physical de- 
scription of the island 1823 Scoricsey Whale P'ishery 107 
Its distance, by calculation .. teing 140 geographical, or 
160 English iniks, 1852 Mrs, Stowe Uncle Tom’s C. yii, 
Andy looked up innocently at Sam, surprised at heming 
tins new geographical fact. ^ x86z Huxley Lect. IPrhg. 
Men 21 Geographical DistriLmion of Animals.. Geogra- 
phical Distribution of Plants. 

b. Fancifully used for: Re.«.embling a map. 
(Cf. quot. 1853 s.v. Gkogeapoic.) 

1885 Lady Brassry The Trades 145 One variety- -is called 
the ‘ geographical tree', or sometimes the ‘ jiicture-tree ’, 
because it is s.aid to be always po.sslble to be able to trace in 
imagination a map or a pi. ture upon the surface of each leaf. 
1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. III. 350 Wandering ra.sh (Geo- 
graphical tongue : Ringworm of the tongue ; Lichenoid . . ), 

Geogra-pMcally, adv. [f. prec. -b In 

a geographical maimer or sense ; with respect to 
geography or geographical position. 

1617 F. Moryson I tin, i 270 Wherein these Kingdomes are 
Geographically described out of Camden. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. x. 326 Geographically the clime is 
not intem'f)erate. 1725 Broome in Pope’s Odyss. xiii. 
299 notCf Here he introduces Minerva to let Ulysses 
into the knowledge of his country. How does s!'e do 
this? She geogmphically describes it to him. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. I. 39 There are, geographically speaking, 
two horizons, the sensible and the rational 1837 FrasePs 
Mag. XV. 635 Baden is only geographically German. 
xB6z Ansted Channel /si. i. led. 2) 4 Geographically, 
no doubt, the Channel Islands belong to the continent and 


to France. 1884 Sir W, B. Brett in Laav Times* Rep. LI. 
739/2 England is divided geographically into counties. 

GeOgrapMzs (dg/t^-grafoiz), v. rare. [f. Geo- 
GEAPH-y -h -izE.] a. intr. To study geography ; to 
make geographical researches, b. trans. To 
determine the geography of ; to describe geographi- 
cally; to reduce to geographical order. Hence 
Geo'grapMzing///. a. 

1818 Southey in Life (1850) IV. 306 The amateur ge<> 
graphising ‘ gentlemen of England who sit at home at ease '. 
1870 A thenseum 8 Oct. 470/3 By which time [1881] the Regis- 
trar-General will have completed two more decades of 
mortuary records .. and these, with the owe .. which Mr. 
Haviland had geographized, will form a foundation for all 
future inquiry, 1886 Bunbury in Encycl. Brit. XX. 96/1 
Strabo was fully alive to the importance of the great rivers 
and mountain chains which ito use his own expressive 
phrase) * geographize ’ a country. 

<Greogfrapliy(dg/iF*i?^^fi)- ^•*■7 gcograpMe. 
[a. F. giographie. ad. L. geographia, a. Gr. y€co- 
ypa^iat f, yeoo- Geo- 4 * writing.] 

1 . The science which has for its object the de- 
scription of the earth’s surface, treating of its form 
and physical features, its natural and political divi- 
sions, the climate, productions, population, etc,, of 
the various countiies. It is frequently divided into 
mathesnaticaly physical^ and political geography. 
‘f Subterranean geography = Geology. 

1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 285 b, Strabo in his werke of 
geographie, that is to sale, of the descripcion of the yearth, 
writeth, that [etc.]. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. Pref. *4 Hauing 

,, by the helpe of Geographie, and Chronologie .. referred 
ech particular relation to the due time and place. 1646 Snt 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. viii. 315 The City of Rome is 
magnified by the Latins to be the greatest of the earth ; but 
time and Geography enforme us, that Cairo is bigger then ever 
it was. 1727 Arbuthnot Coins 255 According to aniient 
Fables the Argonauts, .sail'd up the Danube, and fromtiience 
passed into the Adriatick, carrying their Ship Argo upon their 
Shoulders : a Mark of great Ignorance in Geography among 
the Writers of that time. 1786 W hitehukst Theory Earth 
Pref. 2 A competent knowledge of subterranean geography. 
1834 Nat, Phitos.y Math. Geog. i. 1/2 (U. K. S.) Mathe- 
matical Geography is that branch of the general science 
which is derived from the application of mathematical truths 
to the figure of the earth. 1858 Sat. Rev. 14 Aug. 158/2 
The new term— Physical Geography of the Sea^-devised to 
include all tuat relates to the physical condition of the 
watery surface of the globe teto.]. a 1862 Buckle Misc. 
Whs. (1872) I. 304 The first Greek prose is on geography. 
1880 Geikie (tj’tie) Physical Geography. 

attrib 1782 T. Vaughan Fashionabie Foliies 1 . 84 His 
figure [was], .just such a one as it may lie supposed heaven 
would bestow on a geography master. 1857 Ruskin A ^-rotvs 
of Chace (1880) I. 42 Precision of touch should be cultivated 
by map-drawing in his geography class. 

b. The study of a subject ia its geographical 
aspects. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Reiig. Med. i. § 2 There being a 
Geography of Religions as well as Lands. 

e. The subject-matter of geography ; the geo- 
graphical features of a place or region ; the range 
or extent of wdiat is known geographically. 

xqvj Pope’s Lett. Contents, Letter Ixxxv. Of the Map of 
the Geography of Homer, done by the Author. 1784 Cook 
yd Voy. iii. xii, II, 221 The islands in the Pacific Ocean, 
which our late voyages have added to the geography of 
the globe, have been generally found lying in groups and 
clusters, 1854 Emi-rson Lett. <5- Soc. Aims, Resoutxes 
Wks. (Bohn) HI, 198 We have seen the railroad and 
telegraph subdue our enormous geography 1859 Lever 
Davenport Dunn i. 2 Science has been popularized, remote 
geographies made familiar, complex machinery explained. 

2 . A treatise on this science. 

1559 W. Cunningham Cos/nogr. Giasse 5 Ptolomaeus in 
his geographie defineth it in this .sorte. 1:646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xi. 206 Strabo .. hath largely 
condemned it as a fabulous story in the first of his Geo- 
graphic. 1658 W, Burton Conan. Antoninus' /tin. 162 
The elder [Marcianus] ..wrote a Geography, called also 
lleptwAouc, in lambic Greek verse, a 1854 E. Forbes Lit. 
Papei's viii. (1855) 218 Di.strict.s, the accounts of^ which in 
our geographies are lamentably inaccurate and im^jerfect. 
1882 W. H. Bishop in Harper's Mag. Dec. 61/2 A high 
flat-topped peak . , of the type of those we used to see in 
our geographies, rises out of it, 

3 . iransf. I'he similar descriptive .science relating 
to any other body resembling the earth. 

Mod. llie geography of Mars. 

G'eoid (d^roid). [ad. Gr. yfonbris, adj,, earth- 
like, f. 7? 0-, 777 earth 4 - fibos form ; see -oil). 

First used in German {geoide) by Listing, Ueber •unsere 
jetzige Kenntniss der Gestalt u. GrUsze der Erde (1872).] 

A geometrical solid, nearly identical with the 
terrestrial spheroid, but having the surface at every 
point perpendicular to the direction of gravity. 

i 83 i M. Merriman Fig. Ear'h 79 The word Geoid Is 
used to designate the actual figure of the surface of the 
waters of the earth. .Ihe geoid, then, is an irregular figure 
peculiar to our planet. 1883 Nature T3 Mar. 471 The geoid 
(or the true figure of the earth*s surface, as determined by 
the dii-ections of the penduluml nearly corresponds with the 
spheroid on the shores of the Black Sea. 

*11 Misused for Geode. 

1839 Bailf.y Festus xx. (1848) 261 And even when their 
looks are earthy, still If opened, like j^eoids, they may be 
found Full of all sparkling sparry loveliness. 

Hence Geoi'dal a., of or pertaining to a geoid. 

1881 M. Merriman Fig. Earth 79 Tlie .second definition 
determines that our gepidal surface to be investigated is that 
coinciding with the saffacii of the great oceans. 


Geoisotberra : see Geg-. 

Geol, obs. form of Jowl. 

Geolatry (dg/iF'latri}. rare. [f. Geo- •+■ -latky. J ' 
Earth-worship. 

i860 Lit. ChurckmanNl. 3/1 We cannot but express our 
gratitude for such a protest, in such a place . . against the 
‘geo-latry’ of a small party. [The word here means ‘the 
idolizing of geology '.] 1870 G. W. Cox^ Mythol. A ryan 
Nat. I. 95 To this succeeded a-strolatry in the East, and 
geolatry in the West. 

Geologer (d^fiF'^Gd^oj). Now [f. Geo- 
LOG-Y + -jfiRk] = Geologist. 

1822 Biackw, Mag. XII. 637 Geologers all. great, mid- 
dling, and small 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. L iii. i § 113. 
222 The very theories of recent geologers are anticipated by 
Da Vinci. 1893 Leland Mem. IL 78 ‘Got any [oil-]land 
over?’-.* Yes, first-rate ; geologer’s certificate ; can you put 
it on the market ? ’ 

Oeologiau (dgfii)loa*dgiaii). Now rare. [f. 
Geolog- Y - h -IAN.] Geologist. 

1837 Sir F- Palgrave Merck. 4 /Vfo#' (1844} 204, I never 
founa a geologian who did not shirk the questions upon the 
answers to which all his theories depend. 1864 Pusey 
Daniel Pref. 3 The unbelieving school of Geologians had 
done their worst. 1872 M. Collins Pr. Clarice 11 . ix. 109 
It is a sleepy village .. with many curious relics both for 
antiquary and geologian. 1884 Punch 8 Mar. itS/i A.. 
writer, equally trustworthy as theologian and geologian, 

Geologic (d^fi^jlF'd^ik), a. [f. Geolog-y + -ic.] 

1 . Of, pcitairiing to, or derived from geology; 
such as is described, investigated, or ascertained 
by geology. 

There is now a slight distinction in usage between geologic 
and geological : the former tends to be used only as an 
epithet of things forming part of the subject-matter of the 
science ; we may say a geologic epoch, but hardly a geologic 
student, a geologic theory. 

x’jyg Kikwan Geol. Observ. 56 The most unequivocal geo- 
logic proofs of a general deluge. 1S30 Blackiv. Mag. 
XXVI II. 248 Descriptive .sketches of our planet., with 
reference to its geologic structure. 1856 Emers<jn^ Eng. 
Traits.^ Land Wks. iBohn) IL 18 It is written only in the 
geologic strata. 1861 Goldw. Smith Lect, Mod. Hist. 19 
The va.st length of geologic time. 1863 J. G. Murphy 
Comm. Gen. i. ad fm., Tlie last of those geologic changes 
w'hich our globe has undergone. 1872 W. S. Symonds Rec. 
Rocks iv. 104 In far later geologic epochs, new volcanic vents 
poured forth their lavas. 1886 Mallock Old Order Changes 
II. 193 Found in some curious geologic formation., 
b. Of persons : bond of geology, 

1854 H. Miller Sch. <4 Sekm. (1858) 526 It was often ex- 
plored by geologic tourists. 

2 . iransf. with reference to bodies analogous to 
the earth. 

1868 Locicyer Gtiillemin’s Heavens 153 These singular 
markings date from the last period of geologic change oa 
the lunar surface. 

Geological (dszji^lp-d^ikal), a. [f. prec. + -ai..] 
= Geologto (but see the note under Geologic i ). 
*795 J" Hutton Theory Earth L 203 Our author begins 
by . examining a geological operation. 1808 in Cobbelfs 
Pol. Reg. XI IL 1014/2 One of the mo-st able engineers, who 
was also possessed of a vast geological knowledge. 1816 
Keatinge Trav, (1817) L 31 Those extensive speculations, 
to which geological studies . . lead. 1837 Whewell Hist, 
Induct. Sc. (1857) II. 389 The various facts .. belong in 
general to geological science. 1851 lUnstr. Catal. Gt, 
Exhib. 123 Geological map of lingland, showing the ext< nt 
and position of the Bristol basin. 1863 Lykll (Yf/Z?! The 
Geological Evidences^of the Antiquity of Man. 1876 Page 
Adv. Texi-bk. Geol. ii. 31 Hypothe.ses .. which are some- 
times advanced to account for geological phenomena, 1881 
Raymond Mining Gloss., Geological fmvjmiiofzs, groups of 
rocks of similar character and age are called formations. 
Hence G-eolo'gically adv., in a geological manner 
or respect ; with reference to geology. 

*8o2 Pi-ayfair /llnstr. Hutton. Ik. 151 He therefore en- 
deavours to ascertain the distinguishing characters of each, 
considered geologically. 1816 Keatinge Trav. (1817') 1 . 66 
Rocks of this conformation . . are not picturesque ; but 
geologically their outlines claim an interest. 1859 Darwin 
Orig. Spec. x. (1873) 270 Only a small portion of the .surface 
of the earth has been geologically explored. 1876 Page 
Adz'. Text'bk. Geol. xxiii. 482 The best map of the district 
he can procure, and if coloured geologically so much the 
better. 

Geologrcian. 7-are. [f. Geology, after Logi^ 
ciAN.] —Geologist. 

1817 Southey I^ett. (1856) TIL 76 note, Hans Roth. .Is an 
excellent guide ; A geulogician, A metaphy.sician, To search 
out how cau.ses proceed. 1836 Biackw. Mag. XL, 701 
‘ Munch quoth the grave geologician, ‘ munch 

Geologist (tJ^^zV-loc^ist). [f. Geolog-y -p -tst.] 
One versed in geology; one who pursues geological 
investigations. 

*795 .J Hutton Theory Earth I. 269 The opinions of other 
geologists .should be clearly stated. 1813 J. 'J'ownshend 
Char. Moses I. 420 The skilful geologist will detect the 
origin of these springs. 1830 Lyeli. Princ. Geol. I. 3 Tlie 
geologist and those who study natural history or physics 
stand in equal need of mutual assistance. 18^ Singleton 
Virgil I, 400 Their very existence would have remained un- 
knoM'n, except for the geologist and the fossil. 

Hence Greologi"sticaltz.,wt?7Z£*^!-ze)i2'., jocularlyused 
for Geological. 

X831 FrasePs Mag. III. 334 Superabundant proofs of his 
having made a careful, moral, political, geologistical, and 
gravely quizzical survey of that wonderful region. 

Geologize Cd^zjpdod^aiz), V. [f. Geolog-T4- 

-IZE.] 

1 . mlr. To make geological researches. 

*831 Darwin in Life ^ Lett, (1:887), I. *8S During Mid- 
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Slimmer geologized a little In Shropshire, J86t Wilson & 
Geiiue .M^m, E, Forbes v, 156 Out of doors his happiest 
days were spent in botanizing, geologizing, dredging, or 
sketching. *887 in Da-rtoiEs Life ^ Lett, I, 365 note^ 
While geologizing in a railway cutting, .he [Strickland] was 
run over by a tram, 

2 . trans. To examine geologically; to study as 
a geologist does. 

1834 Darwin Jrnl. 14 Aug. (1845), I set out,. for the pur- 
pose of geologising the basal parts of the Andes. 1872 W. S. 
Symonds Rec, Rocks viii. 372 A gentleman who geologised 
the Ilfracombe district obtained many specimens, S883 R. 
Brown in Fortn, RexK 1 Sept. 303 The world is so rapidly 
getting geologized and botanized, 

Hence Q-eoloi^ziiig vM. s 5 . and///, a, 
xSEto Bp. Goodwin in Macm, Mag, No. 246. 478 Geologising 
and hunting were put on the same footing as regards risk to 
horseflesh. Ibid.., The present writer never joined the geo- 
logising party. 

t Ge'ologne. Ohs. [a. F. gioloEue, f. Gr. 7€ft)- 
G:bo- + -AdYos one who discourses,] A geologist. 

x8oo PicTar in Phil, Mag. VIII. 53 The geologu«, the 
mineralogist and tfje mere amateur repair thither [to Swit- 
zerland] with avidity, 1809 G. Landt Feroe Ist. (1810) 130 
The truth .. I shall leave to the determination of geologues 
and astronomers. 1847 Wheweu. in Todhunter WIs 
'Wks. (18765 11. 343, 1 am still di.scontented with the want 
of justice towards you which our geologues have shewn. 
Geology (d,:5/jf7*lod5i ). [ad. geoiogui, f. 

Gr, 7eft5- Geo- + -A o 7 /a discourse : see -LOGY. 

The med. L. word was used, perhaps for the first time, by 
Richard de Bury (i^th c.) in the peculiar sense ‘ science of 
earthly things Vappiied to the study of law as distinguished 
from the arts and sciences which are concerned with the 
works of God. In 1687 geologia appears as the title of a 
work in Italian by F. Sessa, intended to prove that the * in- 
fluence’ ascribed by a.stroIoger,s to the stars, reallyproceeded 
from the earth itself. A work entitled Geologia Lonuegica, 
containing a description of Hecla, is referred to in 1686 by 
Plot Sta^ordskire fii. 145; but, so far as is at present known, 
the use of the word as a name for a distinct branch of 
physical science occurs first in English.] 
f 1 . The science which treats of the earth in 
general (see quots.^. Ohs. ■' 

[s6po E. Warren {tiile) Geologia : or, A Discourse con- 
'cerning the Earth before the Deluge,] 17:^ B. Martin 
Pkiios. Gmm. xi Geology, which treats of the Nature, 
Make, Farts and Productions of the Globe of Earth on 
wh%h we live. Ibid, 12 Geology is. .divided into the fallow- 
ing subordinate Branches, viz. (i) Geography, which treats 
of the Earth or Land ; (li) Hydrogra^y, which treats of 
Water; (iii) Phytography. . (iv) Zoograph y. ^ 173$ Bailey 
(folio) Pref, Geoiog^, a Treat i-se or Description of the 
Earth. 1755 Johnson, Geology, the doctrine of the earth ; 
the knowledge of the state and nature of the earth. 

2 . The science which has for its object the inves- 
tigation of the earth’s crust, of the strata which 
enter into its composition, with their mutual rela- 
tions, and of the successive changes to which their 
present condition and positions are due. 

1795 J. Hutton Theory Earth I. 216 A person, who has 
formed his notions of ..geology from the vague opinion of 
others. 18x3 Bake well la trod. Geoi. Pref. (1815) 4 In the 
order of succession, mineralogy and geology are the last of 
the natural sciences. 1842 H. Miller O, R. Sandst. ii. 
<ed. 3) $8 Geologyj, of all the sciences, addresses itself most 
powerfully to the imagination, 1874 Lvell FJem. GeoL v. 
47 It.. appeared clear as the .science of * Geology ’ advanced 
that [etc.]. x8So Geikie Phys. Geog. iv. 189 To descril>e 
these [rocks] and trace their origin and history forms tlic 
subject of the science of Geology. 

b. The geological features of a district. 
x8x6 Keatings Traaf. (1817) L 38 The geology as well as 
the botany of the Pyrenees ought to repay all the patience 
♦. of the enthusiasts in those sciences. 

Geomalic (d^fiomsedik), a. [f. Gr. 7ea>-, 7^ 
earth + d/iaXds level, even + -ic.] Pertaining to 
geomalism. 

3E880 Hyatt in Fr&c. Amer. Assoc. AdtK shall 

call this tendency to equalize the form in the direction of a 
horizontal ^\zxie,geomaIic. Ibid, 542 The geomalic growth 
of the ventral side. 

Geomalism Biol [f. as prec. 

+ The tendency of an organism to grow 

symmetrically iu a horizontal plane. So also 
lieo’malj. 

1884-5 Riverside Nat, Hist. (188S) I. 50 Geomalism 
appears in its primitive aspect among the sponges since 
they are comparatively soft and supported by a plialde and 
primitively fragmentary internal skeleton, 18^ Century 
Eict., Geomaiy. 

t Cale’omaiioe, sh Ohs. In 4 geo- 

maunce. \2i..¥.glaman€e.'\ a»GEOMANCY. 

X390 Gower Conf, ill, 45 The craft, which that Satumus 
fbnde, To make prickes in the sonde, Tliat geommmee 
cleped is. 

Ge’omanee, v. nance-wd. [Back-formation 
from Gbomanct.] intr. To practise geomancy* 

Rev. 16 Feb. 175/1 No one can geomance success- 
fully who has not plenty of faith and geomantkal aptitude. 

Geomancer (dgr^imaesnsoi). [f. Geojcanot 
+ -Bit L] One who practises geomancy. 
cr4oo AfoL Loll, 95 And bus a*** callid geomanceris, ]?at 
werkun bi J>e ^erb* 1603 Sir C. Heydo.n Jud, Asir&l, viiL 
199 Making them to hitte the truth by chance,, and so the 
Astrologer no better then the Chiromancer, or Geomancer. 
*<546 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Fg. i. iii. 12 Fortune tellers, 
Juglers, Geomancers, and the like incantatory impostors., 
doe daily and professedly delude theni. 18x4 Cary Dante, 
Pmrg. XIX. 4 The geomancer sees His Greater Fortune up 
the east ascend. 187® J, H. Gray China 1 , xii. 297 The 
selection of a site for a tomb is entrusted to a geomancer. 


t CB-eomamciem. Ohs. rar^-K [a, F. gioman- 
den .1 ^Geomancib. 

159* Sparry tr. Caiian's Geomancie 20 Although that it 
be not requisite that the Geomancien vnder.stand. .the 
Astrologe. 

Geomaacy (dgPi^msemsi). Also 4 gemensye, 
geomosye, 4-6 geomancie, 5 geomantie, 7 
-manty. [a, F. glamancie, ad. L. geomantia, a. 
late Gr. ^•y^to^avrda, f. 7601-, comb, form of 717 
earth + fmvrua divination.] The art of divination 
by means of signs derived from the earth, as by 
the figure assumed by a handful of earth thrown 
down upon some surface (see also quot 1569). 
Hence, usually, divination by means of lines or 
figures formed by jotting down on paper a number 
of dots at random. 

1362 Langu P. Pi, A. XI. X53 Astronoraye is hard thing.. 
Gemetrie and gemensye [B. geomesye] is gynful of specne, 
1386 Chaucer Pars. T. 1» 531 What seye we of hem that 
bileeuen in diuynailes as . . by Geomancie [etc.], c 1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) xxv. 115 Sum of geomancy, sum of 
pyromancy, sum of ydrqmancy. 1477 Norton Ord. Alch. 
VI. in Ashm. (X652) 100 Trust not in Geomantie that super- 
stitious Arte. 1569 J. Sanford tr. AgriLAa*s Van. A rtes 
51b, I’here i.s also an other kind of Geomancie . . the which 
doth diuine by certaine coniectures taken of similitudes of 
the crakinge of the Earthe [etc.]. xS9i Sparry tr. Cattmis 
Geomancie 1 Geomancie is a Science and Art which con- 
sisteth of points, prickes, and lines, made in steade of the 
foure Elements. i6aa J. I’avlor (Water P./ VFater Cormor, 
Wks. (1630) III. ta/s By Water he knowe-s much in Hidro- 
manty And by the Earth bee’s skilled in Geomanty. 1774 
Wahton Hist. Eng. Poetry (1775) II. 22 All the renowned 
authors . . in alchemy, astrology, magic, palmistry, geo- 
mancy, and other branches of the occult philosophy. ^ 1820 
W. Irving Sketch Bk. (1859) 177 Certain colleges in old 
times, where judicial astrology, geomancy, necromancy, and 
other forbidden and magical sciences were taught. 1878 
J. H. Gray China 1 . i. xo The houses are built according to 
the principles of geomancy. 

©eomant (d^^r^jmsemt). rare. Alsogeomaunt. 
[App, a. It. geomanie.l « Geomakcer. 

xSto Rossetti Poems 262 A foul lieast unknown, Hell- 
birth of geomaunt and teraphim. x88o A. J. Butler Dante, 
Purg. XIX, 4 In the hour., when the gcomants see their 
Greater B’ortune in the east before the dawn. 

©eomantic (dzfit^maemtik), a. and sb. Also 7 
geomamtiqtue, -mantick. [ad. med.L. gedman- 
iiC’iiSii.geomantTaO'&OMAms. Cf. E .giomantiqueI\ 
A. adj. Belonging to geomancy. 
c XS90 Greene P'r, Bacon ix. 50 Those geomantie spirits, 
I'hat Hermes calleth ierrx JHii. x6o8 Day Lave 7 riches 
IV. ii. (1881) 64 The pretious souk Of Geoman tique spells 
and Characters. 1700 Drvdkn Palamon 4 A. 1224 Two 
geomantick figures were display’d Above his head, a war- 
riour and a maid. 1S16 Scott Aniiq, xxiii, You have used 
neither. . magic mirror, nor geomantie figure. x8ss Smedlky 
Occult Sciences 314 The geomantie figures obtained by in- 
specting the chance lines or dots, Times (weekly ed.) 

7 Oct. 6/4 The Chinese . . think . . that the geomantie in- 
fluences are affected injuriously to them. 
fB. sh. A geomancer. Obs. 

1642 Rogers Naaman 591 To them that whisper out of 
the earth (Geomantics). 1652 Gaule Magastrom, xxvi, The 
pointing Geomantick will cast unhappy figures, and project 
for me a prison and sorrow. 

Geomantical (d7,fp?m8e‘ntikal), a. Also 6-7 
-all. [f. as prec. +-AL.J «GEOMABTlCn:. 

*569 j. Sanford tr. Agrippds Tan. Aries 25b, TheGeo- 
mantical Diuinatlon. XS95 R. Harvey 21 JBladud 

found the hote Bathes in this Iband by his Geomanticall and 
Hydromamicall skill and snbtiltie. 16^7 J.illy Catast. 
Mnndi {1683) 4 A third sort is a geomatuica[ or terrestrial 
divination in which from certain voluntary pricks or points 
made hy the hand at adventure certain figures are raised. 
1889 [see Geomance zl]. 

Hence Q«oma*iitica 32 y adv. 

*775 Ash, Geomaniimlly, according to the geomantie art. 
Greometer (d^iy-xnA^j). [ad. h. geometra, 
’metres, a. Gr- yecofitTp-qs land-measurer, geometri- 
cian, f. 7«w- Geo- -f ’ixtTpTjs measurer. Cf. F. glo’ 
ml/re.] 

1 , One who studies, or is skilled in, geometry. 
*483 Cath. Angl.ti^^/a A Geometer (ri'rfif.AfiS'. Gemiirician), 
geometer. 1553 Gri maldk Cicero's O 0 ices ni. (x 558) i » 6 1 'he 
Geometers ar wont not to prone all but to require yt certein 
things be graunted. 1597-8 Hr. Hall Sat. v. ii, Like to the 
plane of many-sided Squares, That wont be drawn out by 
geometers. x6xo GmiLim Heraldry 11. vii. (i6x x) 7<^ I know 
the learned geometer will find many more lines heere then 
I doe mention. X709' Berkeley TM. Fuiom § 155 The 
Bii;aiiner wherein getMneters describe- a right line or a,rcle, 
x8xa Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 37 Cavendish . . reasoned 
with the caution of a geometer upon the results of his ex- 
periments. *837 Whewell /// sA Induct. Sci. (X857), 1 , X50 
The idea of parallax , , was indeed t<xi obvious to ite over- 
looked by geometers at any time. X893 
ofSm 4 As a geometer would express it, an ellipse of hign 
eeewtricity. 

lD.SuhkrranemsgeomeUr{nmQt’'ms^ « Biai^lke, 
*777 PMl* Trans * 423 A twisted bra» wire, .two 
pTOKheons, a semi- circle, and a compass, ate all the inMro- 
iwente made use rf by the subterraneous Geometer. 

1 2 . ? A ganger, inspector of measures. Ohs. 

*<535 M. Farksr Rohm Come, BJ, In stead of the quart 

pot of Pewter I fill small J ugs, and need no Tutor : 1 Quarie- 
ridge giue to the Geometer most duely, 

1 3. jK ? A goverament survew. Ohs* 

180* in A. Ellicott 1x803) $1 The geometer, and 
other officens that -are to be eamploy^^ are already on their 
way from New Orleans, 


4 . The name of a class of caterpillars (see qnots.), 
18x6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol, (1817) II. 292 Their name of 
geometer was given them . . because they seem to measure 
the surface they pass over, as they walk, with a chain. 
2869 E. Newman AV//. Moths 49 The Second Great Divi- 
sion or Tribe of Moths are called Geometers (in science 
Geometrm), from the peculiar attitude which the cater- 
pillars assume in walking. 

attfib. 1897 Daily News 23 Sept. 6/2 The larvse of the 
geometer moths.. are widely known as ‘stick caterpillars’, 
t Greometral, <7. Obs. rare. [a. F. 
f. L, geometra'. see -al.] Geometrically drawn; 
showing the plan or section of a building. 

1687 Miege Gt. Fr. Diet. 1. s.v., Un Plan Geomeiral, a 
Gcometral Drau^fht. X75S in Johnson (‘ pertaining to geo- 
met^ ’) ; and so m later Diets, 

tfieometrer. Obs.rare-'^. Also gemetrer. 
\f.h. geomeir-a-k’'m'^.'\ wGeometeei. 

1382 Wyclif Ef. St. jferome 66, I holde my pees oL.re- 
torikis, fiIo[so]fen.s, eeometrers [13^ gemetreres]. 
i Geometrial, a, Ohs. rare. [f. Gbombtey + 

-AL.] -GEOMM'EICAL. 

1549 Compl. Scot, vij 66 None of them kepit raoir geo- 
matnal mesure nor thir scheiphyrdis did in ther dansing. 
*563-87 Foxe A. 4 M. (1596) *367/* Upon his head he had 
a Geometriall, that is, a foure squared cap, albeit that his 
heade was rounde. 

t Geometriaoi. Obs. rare. Also 4-5 geome- 
trien, 5 gemetrien, [ad. OF. geometrmil\ « 
Gbometeicxan. 

<^1374 Chaucer Boeih. m. pr. x. 71 (Camh. MS.) Thyse 
geometryens .. ben wont to bryngen in thynges f at they 
ckpyn porysmes. *430-40 Lydg. Bochas 1. ii 200 Making 
his masons for to compasse and casten tlieir deuises, (}eme* 
triens in theyr diuisions,^ 1590 Recorde, etc. Gr. Aries 34 
What causeth Geometrians so highly to be enhaunced? 
1635 Per^n Farieiies 1. 44. If once a Geometrian give up 
tlie infallible numl^er of the Miles which the Earth will 
reach to in compasse. 

Geometric (d^fime-trik), a. ^ [ad. L. gedme- 
iric-us, a, Gr.'yewfiiTpmjS, f.7€a>/r€Tp-jjsGE0MJ£TBK. 
Ci.¥. gt’omitrique,'} «Geometbioal. 

1630 Dekker 9nd Pi. Honest Wh. C i a, Of Geometricke 
figures the most rare. And perfect'st are the Circle and the 
sqnare, 1669 Gale Crt.Gentites 1. 1. ii. j6 The overflowing of 
Nilu.s .. required a Geometric Art for the Division of their 
lands, when the floud was over. *706 W, Jones Syn. Pal* 
mar. dlatkescos 57 In any Geometric Proportion, when the 
Antecedent is less than the Consequent, the Terms may be 
express’d by «and ar. 18x4 Cary Dante, Par.xxxiii. 123 
As one, Who versed in geometric lore, would fain Measure 
the circle. 1837 W’hew'eix Hist. Induct. ScL <1857) II. 422 
'The elasticity proceeds in a geometric series. X864 Bowen 
Logic X. 339 Thus, the numberless properties of every geo- 
metric figure are reduced. 

b. t Geometric jasper: ? some mineral with geo- 
metrical markings {ohsD. Geometric caterpillar^ 
(Jbometee 4, Geometric spider, a spider which 
constructs a web of a geometrical form. 

x68i Grew Mmeemn in. 29* A Geornetrick jasper, 1815 
Kirby & Sf. Entom&l. I. 414 The nets of the geometric 
spiders are in favourable weather renewed either wholly, 
or at least their concentric circles, every twenty-four hours. 
1851-6 W(x>mvARi> Motiusca 338 They walk by contract- 
ing the space between their lips and foot, like the geometric 
caterpinitr.s (Gray), *878 Daily^ Neivs 24 Oct. 6 4 'i'he com- 
mon garden or geometric spider is now to be .seen abundantly, 

0 eometrical (d^/Vmetrikal), a. £f. as prec. 

+ -AL,J 

1 . Belonging to geometry; determined or con- 
structed according to the methods of geometry. 
Geometrical staircase (see quot. 1842-59). Geo- 
metrical tracery, tracery in which the openings are 
of geometrical form (circles, trefoils, etc.). 

The name of geometrical figures was formerly restricted 
to those whose construction involved only the straight line 
and circle, all other curves being called mechanical. 

XSS2 Huloet, Geonietricall description, ichnographia. 
xsfia Cch-iper Anstv. Def. Truth 52b, 'To apointe a geo- 
metrical! measure of place, .that may serue for all churches. . 
is, far aboue our reache. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epht, 225 
He shall karne to l>e skilfull in the art Geometrical. 1638 
F. Junius Paint. Ancients 282 Geometrical! lines; which 
are nothing else but a length without breadth. 1695 
Alingham Geom. Epit. *14 Upon a given right line as a d, 
to make a Geometrical square, 177a Nuoknt tr. Gras/ey's 
Lond. II. 43 This hospital [Greenwich] has a great staircase 
of that sort which the English call Geometrical. 18^ 
Thirl WALL Greece III. xvili. 59 A new town wms built, 
with geometrical regularity. i8!^59 Gwilt A rchit. § 2184 
A Geometrical Staircase is one whose opening is down us 
centre.. in which each step is supported by one end being 
fixed in the wall or partition. 1848 Rickman Arckit. 
p. xxxvi, The heads of two windows . . affording very good 
examples of geometrical tracery. _x8sa Parker Gloss. A rchti, 
1 , 230 Geometr/cal traary: this epithet was applied by 
Rickman to distingm.-»h the early foims of tracery, in which 
the figures, such as circles, trefoils, &c., do not always 
regularly join each other, but touch only at points. _ *879 
Lubbock Sci. Led. v. 360 The ornamentation . . consists of 
geometrical patterns — straight lines, circles, triangles, etc. 

? quasi *593 Rites 4 Mon. Ch. (Surtees) 2 A 
goodly fibre round window *. hayinge in it twenty-four 
lights verye artificially made, as it is called geonietricall. 
fig, *790 Burke Fr. Rct:/. 80 Is every land-mark of the 
country to he done away in favour of a geometrical and 
arithmetical constitution f , , 

b. Geometrical ratio (now usually ratio simply, 
as the expression arithmetical r. is obsolete) : that 
kind of relation between two quantities which is 
expressed by diviiling the first by the second ; the 
quotient expressing this. (The term survives chiefly 


geombtiiioally, 
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in the phrase at a geometrical ratio ^ loosely used 
for in geometi'ical progression.) Geometrical pro- 
portion ; a proportion which involves an equality 
of geometrical ratio in its two parts, as i : 3 :: 4 : 12. 
Geometrical progression : a series in which the ratio 
between the successive quantities is constant, as 
1:3:9: 27:81, etc. 

Arithmetical progression^ \ proportion^ t rataf/i?, etc. (see 
Arithmetical «.) relate to differences instead of quotients. 
The term geometrical points to the fact that problems in- 
volving rnulti{)Ucation were originally dealt with by geometry 
and not by arithmetic. 

2557 Recorde Wketst. G ij, You can haue no progression 
Geometricalle, but it must be made either of square nom- 
bers, or els of like flattes. Ibid. K k ij, I knowe the propertie 
of those nombers in proportion (ieometricall to bee soche, 
that the multiplication of bothe the extremes is equalle to 
the square of the micldell terme. Blundevil Exerc. i, 
xiii. {ed. 7) 39 What is Progression Geometricall ? It is that 
wherein eveiy number exceedeth his fellow by like Propor- 
tion, for as six contayneth three twice, so doth twelve con- 
tayne six twice, &c. 1690 Leybourn Curs, Math. 144 

Thus in . , the following I'able, the Numbers in Geometrical 
Proportion are i, 2, 4, 8, 16, &c. 280S Mutton Coz^rse 

Math. I. up Of these two numbers 6 and 3, the difference, 
or arithmetical ratio, is 6—3 or 3, but the geometrical ratio 
is f or 2, 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iii. (1873) 52 All plants 
and animals are tending to increase at a geometrical ratio. 
2885 Watson & Burbury Th. Electr. Magn. I. 

12 1 The distances of the images from the common centre 
are in geometrical progression. 

t C. Geometrical cubit, foot ^ mile, pace \ mea- 
sures of length, some of which are app. fixed by 
geographical computation (i degree •« 60 miles, 

I mile— 1000 paces, i pace 5=5 feet). Obs. 

Originally perh. wnth Reference to the literal sense of 
geometry = ‘ land-measuring 

*55? W. CuNNVNQTim. Cosnwgr. Glasse 56 Table . . A Geo- 
metricall Pase conteyninge in it Five foote. 2620-55 I, 
Jones Sione-Hengityo.^ 23 In height one hundred twenty 
one Geometrical Feet twhich of our Measure makes one 
hundred thirty six Feet). 1668 Wilkins 163 The 
./Egyptian Geometrical cubit, each of which (say they) did 
contein .six of the vulgar cubits, namely, nine foot. 2677 
Plot Oxfordsh, to, 456 Geometrical paces, or 2280 feet. 
1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) 1 . 287 Italian or Geometrical miles 
(at the rate of 60 to a degree'. 2727 Pope, etc. Art 0/ Sink- 
ing 122 A stage as large as the athenian, which was near 
ninety thousand geometrical paces square. 1843 Penny 
Cycl. XXVII. 198 in the second work, he[Fernel].says that 
five of his own paces, or those of ordinary men, make six 
geometrical paces. 

d, elUpt. as sh. pi. Numbers or magnitudes which 
stand to each other in geometrical proportion, rare. 

2807 Hutton Course Math. II. 114 The reciprocals of 
geometricals are also geornetricals, and in the .same ratio. 

2 . That works by the methods of geometry, rare. 
Geometrical spider (cf. Geometric b). 

/2x682 Sir T. Browne Tracis 6 Geometrical and Archi- 
tectonical Artists look narrowly upon the description of the 
Ark. 2815 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol. 1 . 413 The geometrical 
spiders. 1853 ILkntl Grinnell Exp. xl. (1856) 366 You re- 
member the geometrical artist of Xaputa. 2879 Jefferies 
Wild Life in S. Co. 317 Towards the latter part of September 
the geometrical spiders become conspicuous, spinning their 
webs on every bush, 

Geometrically (di5fit?me*triIiali),^t/2/. ff. prec, 
+ -LY^.] In geometrical manner; according to 
geometry. Geometrically proportional (also pro- 
portioned) : standing in geometrical proportion. 

tsss Eden Decades 360 I’he same is more easely and 
redely found geometrically by the globes. 2564-78 Bulleyn 
Dial. agst. Pest. (t 888) 14 The fine knottes aredoen in good 
arte, Geometrically figured. *583 Babington Commandm. 
viil. (1637) 74 What spoile so ever i.s got. .ought, .to be dis- 
posed to every man Geometrically, that is, according to 
every mans service and worthinesse ; not Arithmetically, 
that is, to eveiyman alike. 164^ Heuim A nsiv. Feme 36 
Nor matters it whether this coordination . , be arithmettic- 
ally or geometrically proportioned. 2654 Whitlock 
tomia 458 Praise . . oecometh their Due on whom it is be- 
stowed (if not Geometrically squared to their Desert). ^ 2717 
tr. FreziePs Voy, 129 The Plan of the Bay of Coquimbo, 
on the Coast of Chill . . taken Geometrically. 2829 p' 
Samouelle Eniomol. Compend, 105 The animals composing 
this genus inhabit the sea . . moving geometrically like the 
larvae of the Fhaisenadse. 2885 Watson & Burbury Math. 
Th. Electr. ^ Magn. I. 125 We have thus constructed a 
new electrijpal system, in which every conductor S of the 
original system is represented geometrically by a surface S'. 

Geometrician ( d3fi^:metri*Jan). Also 5 gemi- 
trieian,6 gemetricion. {i.'h.geometric-us -f- - ian.] 
1 . One who studies geometry. Now rare. 

2483 [see Geometer i]. 2547 Boorde Introd. Knffiul. i. 

(1870) 121 Certayne great stones , . lyeng and hangyng, 
that no Gemetricion can set them as they do hange. ^ 2594 
Blundevil Exerc. n. (ed. 7) 202 Our modern Geometricians 
have of late invented two other right lines belonging to a 
Circle, called lines Tangent, and lines Secant, 2691 Norris 
Tract. Disc. 228 Says Plato, God acts the part of a Geome- 
trician, does all things exactly and regularly, 2796 Morse 
Amer. Geog, II. 158 While Maclaurin pursued this new 
career, a geometrician no less famous distinguished himself 
in the sure, .track of antiquity, a 2862 Buckle Civiliz. (1869' 
III. v. 306 The object of the geometrician is to generalize 
the laws of space. 

1 2 , One who measures the earth or land ; a land- 
surveyor. Obs. 

2583 Golding Calvin on Deui. clxxxi. 2124 As if he [God] 
had beene some Geometrician, that should haue butteled 
and bounded the whole world. 1616 Surfu & Markh. 
Country Farme The Art of measuring Grounds doth 
snore properly belong vnto the Geometrician. 2676 W, 


Hubbard Happiness of People 37 The Sovereign power is 
not tyed to the judgement of Physicians in the case of a 
wound, nor of a Geometrician in the measuring of Land. 

Geometrid (d,3f,^*metrid), a. and.rA hnt. [f. L. 
Geometra^ mod, name for a genus of moths + -ID.] 
A. adj. Belonging to the family of moths of 
which Geometra is the typical genus: see Geo- 
meter 4. B. sb. A moth of this family. 

So Geometri’deoTis a. 

Trans. EntomoL Sac. 3rd Ser. IL 1. 89 The imago of 
a species of an undetermined Geometrideous genus. 2889 
Ceiitury Diet., Geometrid (adj. and sb,). 

Geoinetriform (d^fjCJme'trifjpim), a. [f. Ged- 
metra (see piec.) + -form.] ‘ Resembling in form 
a moth of the family Ceometridoe' iffent. Diet.), 
Geometriue (d^/ip'metrin), a. [f. as prec. + 
-INE,] Pertaining to the Geometrulm fCent. Diet.). 
Geometrist (d^^V-metrist). rare~\ [f. Geo- 
metry + -IST.] A geometrician. 

2864 Burton Scot Abr. I. iv. 166 note. Every observing 
onlooker, seeing the compasses in the hand, pronounces it to 
be the portrait of an architect or a geometrist. 

Geometrize (d3?V*metr3iz) , v. [f. Geomete-y 
+ -IZE.] a. intr. To work by geometrical methods, 
b, trans. To form geometrically. 

^ The word is almost exclusively employed with direct or j 
indirect reference to Plato's phra.se at-l yetojuterpetF 7bv ^eoF. 
F. giometriser (rare) has the same origin. 

2658 Sir T. Browne G/zrrf. Cynts iii. 54 Some resemblance 
there is of this order in the Egges of some Butterflies, .which 
. . doth neatly declare how nature Geometrizeth- 2680 Boyle 
Produc. Chern. Princ. i. 49 Chrystajls . . as if nature had at 
orce affected variety in their figuration and yet confin’d her- 
self to Geometrize. 2823 De (^uincey Lett. Educ, i. (i860) 

15 Knowing that God geometnzes eternally. 2888 G. Mac- 
donald Elect Lady xi. 102 Do I meet God in my geometry? 
When I so much enjoy my Euclid, is it always God 
geometrizing to me ? 

Hence Geo'metrized, Geo^metri'zing ppl. adjs. 
267a Boyle Ess. Gems jx As to the exquisite uniformity of 
Shape, which is so admir'd in Gems, and is thought to 
demonstrate their being form'd by a. -Geometrizing Prin- 
ciple. 183a S. Turner in P'rasers Mag. V I. 332 Our earth, 
and its finely gravitating and geometrised system. 

Geometry (d3;ZiF*metri). Forms: 4-6 geme- 
try, (4 -ttry, -trie, 5 -trye, gsmytre, gem-, 
ghem-, jematry, -trye, gemeotre), 4-7 geome- 
trie, (5 -trye, gewmatry, 6 geomatry, 7 gymi- 
trie), 5" geometry, (8 vulgar jommetry). [a. F, 
ghniilrie, a. L. gedmetria, a. Gr. yecofierpia, f. yeco-^ 
comb, form of 79 earth + -perpia measuring.] 

1 . The science which investigates the properties 
and relations of magnitudes in space, as lines, sur- 
faces, and solids. 

In early quots, geometry is chiefly regarded as a practical 
art of mea.suring and planning, and is mainly associated 
with architecture. 

23.. Seuyn Sag. (W.) 285 Musike, and astronomic, 
Geometric, and ansmetrike. 2390 Gower Cozif. III. 90 
Geometrie, Through which a man hath the sleight Of length, 
®f brede, of depth, of height. 4:1400 Destr.^ Troy 8394 
Foure y mages full fresshe, all of fyn gold . , With gematry 
lustly aioynet to gedur, 4:2450 Coz'. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 
189 Also of augrim & of asmatryk Of lynyacion that longeth 
to jematrye. 1513 Bradshaw St. Werbttrge ii. 605 They 
sende for masons vpon euery syde, Counnynge in geometrie. 
2547 Boorde Brev. Health Pref. 2 b, Every phisicion ought 
. . to have Geomatry to ponder and way the dregges or por- 
cions the whiche ought to be ministred. 1570 Dee Math. 
Pref 16 Geometrie . . is the Arte of Measuring sensible 
magnitudes, their iust quantities and contentes. 2631 R. 
Byfield Doctr. Sabb. 10 This is a plaine non-sequiturjzxvd. 
can not hold together by all the Geometry in the World. 1726 
tr. Gregory's Asiron. I. n. 289 'Tis certain from Geometry, 
that thirteen Spheres can touch and surround one in the 
middle equal to them. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 
673 (jleometry is that branch of mathematics which treats of 
the description and properties of magnitudes in general. 
2876 Tait Rec. Adv. Phys. Sci. i. (ed, 2) 4 Geometry, which 
may be designated the science of pure space, 
transf 1674 S. Vincent Y'ng. Gallant's Acad. 98 A man 
he is well poized in all humours, in whom nature shewed 
most Geometry. xSq^Edin. Rez/. No. 285. 274 The geometry 
of the human form, as conceived by Phidias. 
f 2 . In etymological sense : The art of measuring 
ground. Obs. 

2588 Fraunce Lazoiers Log. i. i, 4 Geometrie ''teacheth) to 
measure ground, not to purchase grounde. 2614 Raleigh 
Hist. World ri. (1634) 272 For Geometry, which Ls by inter- 
pretation measuring of grounds, was usefiill unto them. 
2621 G. Sandys Ovid's Met. i. (1626) 4 The Ground, as com- 
mon earst as Light, or Aire, By limit-giuing Geometrie they 
share. 

f 3 . To hang by geometry, app., to hang in a stiff, 
angular fashion (said of clothes). Obs. 

1622 Fletcher Span. Curate iii.ii, And the old Cutworke 
Cope, that hangs by Gymitrie. 2633 Rowley Match at 
Midni. hi. i, Looke yee, here’s larvis hangs by Geometry, 
and here's the Gentleman. x66x Davenport City Nt.-Cap 
IV. 37, I am a Pander, a Rogue, that hangs together, like a 
beggers rags, by geometry. 1738 Swift Pol. Couv. i. 85 
Miss. Lord ! my Petticoat ! how it hangs by Jommetry, 
Neveroui. Perhaps the Fault may be in your Shape. 
Ge:omo*rp]iic, a. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. Geo- 
+ popepif form + -1C.] Resembling the earth in 
i form or fashion. 

; 1894 L. A. Tollemache in Tml. Fduc. i Tan. 61/2 Our 

posthumous selves are likely to be less anthropomorphic, 

I and heaven . .less geomorphic, than . . we are apt to expect. 

I Geomorpliology (d 5 f, 4 ^mFifF* 16 dgi). [f. Geo- 


+ Gr. pop^y\ form + -Koyia ; see Morphology.] The 
theory of the conformation of the earth. 

1896 Pop. Sci. Monthly YLLyWh Apr. Srs The new phase 
of geography, which is sometimes known as physiography, 
and later, as geomorphology. 

Geqmorpliy (d5f47mf?.ifi), rare-'^. =prec. 

1889 in Century Diet. 

Geoiiavigation,GeoDomic,-i3omy: seeGEo-. 
GeopbagJ (d,:5fip-fad5i). [ad, Gr. 
the eating oi earth (py€Q}Tpa'yia i& found in this sense), 
f. yew- comb, form of 717 earth + ^7€rF to eat.} 
The practice of eating earth ; also ^©o'pliaglsin- 
So Geo’plxagist, one that eats earth. 

1850 Lyell 2nd Visit U. S. II. 7 A diseased appetite .. 
prevails in several parts of Alabama, where they eat clay. 

I heard various speculations on the origin of this singular 
propensity, called ‘ geophagy ’ in some medical books. 1880 
Libr, Univ. Knowl,\M. Y.) VI. 593 {title) Geophagism, the 
custom of dirt-eating, indulged in by the lowest order of 
savages, most particularly in Terra del Fuego. 1885 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Geophagist. 1897 Allbutt Med. II. 1040 
Earth deliberately eaten by the geophagist. Ibid, 1043 
Perverted appetite-— pica or geophagy, as it is sometimes 
called— is a common occurrence in. .intestinal helminthiasis, 

G-eopllilons (d,:57V'hl9s), a. Zool. and Bot. [f. 
mod.L. Gedphiius (a. Gr. *‘y€aj(pt\os earth-loving) + 
-ous.] Belonging lo one of the genera named 
pkilus or Geophila. 

1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. s.v. Ceopkilus. 1885 in Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 

GeopliyHous (d^fj/^fidos), 4 ?. [mod. formation, 
f. Gr. 7fct;-, 717 earth + <pvk\-ov leaf 4- - 0 U 8 .] 

* Having leaves, or leaflets of an earthy colour *. 
1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. s.v. Geophylius. 1885 in-S>44 
Lex. 

Geoplxysical, -physics, etc. : see Geo-. 
Geoponic ifp/iOpp'mk), a.a.nd sb. Also 7 -iqne, 
7-8 -ick. [ad. Gr. ymzrovLKb?, {. yiccTrovos husband- 
man, f. 7CCW-, 7^ earth + zrov-, ablaut var. of zrev-, 
root of zreveffOoL to labour, (jf. 'F . gioponiquel\ 

A. adj. Relating to the cultivation of the ground ; 
agricultural. Also humorously rustic, countrified. 

1663 in Bullokar. 1675 Evelyn Terra (1776) 2 But for 
a description of the rest. . I shall refer the critical Reader 
to the old Geoponic authors. 1793 A. Young Trav. France 
283 In respect to the geoponic division of the soils of the 
kingdom, tlie rich calcareous^ plain of the north-eastern 
quarter first call.s for our attention. 1827 S'l euart Planter's 
G. (1828) 21 The Remains of the Greek Geoponic writers. 
2848 Lowell Biglow P. Poems 1890 II. 7 [Burlesquing 
Carlyle] A brown, parchment-hided old man of the geoponic 
or bucolic species, i860 O.W. Holmes Elsie V. xii. (1891) 166 
Two or three notabilities of Rockland, with geoponic eyes. 

B. sb. 

fi. A writer on agriculture, Obs. rare. 
x 6 xz Selden Notes to Drayton's Poly-olb. vi, 99 Natural- 
ists, Historians and Geoponiques, as Varro, Columel, Pliny, 
Trogus and Solinus. Ibid, x. 165. 

2 . pi. The science of agriculture or husbandry ; 
a treatise on this subject ( ® Gr. rd y^ontoviKa). 

x6o8 Topsell Serpents XXX Which kind of fishing fraude, 
if you would better be instructed in, I must referre you to 
Tarentinus in his Geoponicks. x6m Evelyn ( 1729) 
IIS Of Herb.s and wholesome Sallets, and other plain and 
useful parts of Geoponicks. 1705 Heaene Collect. 16 Nov. 
(O. H. S.) 1 . 78 A Book, .of the Geoponicks. xZ^^Contemp. 
iGv- Jan. 3 Erroneous theories of the ‘ science of geoponics *. 

Hence ©eopo’nical a., G-eoponica-lity nonce-wd. 
So also tGeo-ponist, a student of geoponics; 
Geo'pony, agriculture (Gr. yeoovovLa ; F. gtfoponie). 

1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep, vi. iii. 286 Authors Geo- 
ponicall, or which have treated dere Rustica, as Constan- 
tine, Marcus Cato, Columella, Palladius and Varro. 17x6 
M. Davies A then. Brit. ni. Diss. Physkk 12 Such vere 
call'd at first variously pro re natd,z.% Magists. . Nurserists, 
Geoponists, Hygeists. 1753 Cm//. June 267 A good 
geoponical reason may certainly be assign'd for it. 1814 
Last Act I. i, Posterity will call it the Twistonian system 
of geoponicality, 1882 St. fames' sGaz, xx Mar, 61 'hey may 
even have the effrontery to be acquainted with georgics or 
geopony, commonly called agriculture. 

Georama (dgfiora’ma). ? 0 b$. [a. F. gJorama, 
f. Gr. 7^ earth + opap.a view.] (See qiiot. 1^47*) 
1847 Craig, Georama, an ingenious invention, of French 
origin, for exhibiting a very complete view of the dififerent 
seas, lakes, rivers, and mountains on the earth’s surface. It 
is formed in the shape of a hollow sphere. 1851 Illnstr, 
Catal. Gt. Exhib. ri88 Georamas and uranoramas, used as 
lamp-shades. 1897 d thenseum 9 Jan. 52/3 I’he. .first works 
..of L. V. de St .-Martin .. were an elementary atlas and 
a georama (1826), the first globe of the kind seen in Paris. 

Geordie (d^^udi). Sc. and north, dial. [dim. 

of George.] 

+i.{ Yellow) 6>4??'4/7> : a guinea. (Cf. George 4 b.) 
1786 Burns Twa Dogs 58 He draws a borxie, .silken purse 
. . whare thro' the steeks, The yellow letter’d Geordie keeks. 
X790 Shirrefs Poezns Gloss., Geordie, a guinea. 1893 Jas. 
Skinner Autohiog. Metaphys. xxxvi. x'93 A man .. who 
has only to put his hand in his pocket, and out come the 
yellow Geordies. 

I 2 . a. A coal-pitman, b. A collier-boat. o. 
(See quot. 1881.) 

1876 C, M. Davies Unortk. Land. 353 A ‘ Geordie *, or 
pitman. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Geordie, the miners’ 
term for [George] Stephenson's safety-lamp. 1884 W. C. 
Russell fack's Courtship xliv, You thought .. of the 
Channel aswarm with just such vessels as she— Geordies deep 
with coal. 1889 R. Kipling In Black 4 White 53 Oh for a 
decent, rational Geordie J 1897 in Daily Mail 13 Oct. 7 
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geotbopism:, 


A North-coqntrjr 'Geordie ’ that was coolly snugging-down 
and outweathermg the fierce squall. 

©• 602 ?^© (dgjwd^h [ad. L. Georgius^ a. Gr. 
Tewpyios name of a saint said to Imve been a prince 
of Cappadocia, and to have suffered martyrdom in 
the reign of Diocletian. 

St. George, who at an English synod of xzista was placed 
only among saints of the .second rank {Cane* Oxm, viii. in 
Cmc. Paris 1644 XXVIII), has been recognized as 

the patron saint of England from the time of Edward III, 
perh. because of his being adopted a.s patron of the Order 
of the Garter, and his encounter with the dragon is frequently 
represented on coins, medals, etc. Hence are derived various 
secondary uses of the name, with or without the prefixed 
Saints 

X Saint Q-eorg*©. 

1 . a. A cry formerly iised by English soldiery, 
1S94.SHAKS. Rick, ///, v. hi. 270 God, and Saint George, 

Richmond^ and Victory. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman’s 
.Cram, xiiu '62 So sound Drams and Trumpets, and Saint 
George for England. 1704 Pjhor Let. to Beileau Bes- 
.^reaux[t64 Anne and St. George ! the charging liero cries. 

^ ■ b. A form of lance-exerdse. 

Btsin Cavalry i, 1 66 [The exercise is described 

at length]. 

2 . St. Georgis day. the festival day in honour of 
St. George, April 23, St. Georgis cross: an 
upright and a horizontal bar of red, crossing 
each other in the centre. St. Ceorge'*s colours : 
colours bearing a St. George’s cross (so also St. 
Georgi s ensign, Jiag^ jack). St. Georges guard (see 
quot, 1S02). 

t$xx Barrv Ram Alky iv. i, By Bis I will be Knight, 
Weare a blew coate o 1 great Saint Georges day. a 1642 Sik 
W. Monsos Naiml Tracts in. (1704) 365/2 All Admirals . . 
were wont to cany anciently tlie St. George’s Flag in the 
H«ul of the Top-Mast. 1773 Naval Ckrm. XX IL 386 
Lord Edgciunbe . . hoisted the St, George’s flag at the fore- 
top- *802 Ibid, VII. 449 The men of war .shifted the blue 
en.signs to St. George’s colours. iSca C. James Milit. Did., 
Si* George’s Guard, a guard of the brotidsword or sabre, 
used in warding off blows directed against the bead. _ 1806 
A. Duncan Nelson 72 The s<|uadron wore the white, or 
St. Geori^e’s ensign. — Nehou’s Funeral 17 'I'he St, 
Oeorue’s jack . . was lowered half-mast high. 1867 Smvth 
Sailors IVord’-bk. s. v. Flog, I'he white field, with the red 
St- George's cross, .is now alone used in the British navy. 

II. Cteor^e. 

3 . The jewel which forms part of the insignia of 
the Order of the Garter (see quot. 1672), Greater, 
Lesser George (cf. quots. 1672, 1724). 

*306 PasioH Lett. No. 953 1 11 . 404 A cheyn with a joerge of 
dyamondes, *593 Shaks. 2 limt, F/, iv. i. 29 Looke on my 
George, lam a Gentleman. Order Carter zitx 

At the middle ofthe Collar before, is to be fastned the Imageof 
St George armed, sitting on Horseback, who having thrown 
the Dra^n upon his back, encounters him with a tilting 
Spear. This Jewel is not surrounded with a Garter, or 
row of Diamonds, as isyhe leaser George, but made accord- 
ing to the repre.sentation in the Plate above, and called 
the Great George. 1675 Land. Gaz. No. 1036/4 Lost or 
stolen, .an order of the Garter, or George, being a Cerdonix 
Stone . with a George engraven on the one side of the Onix, 
and a George enameled on the other side. 1724 Ibid, No. 
62S4/2 Garter on his knee presented to the Sovereign the 
Blue Ribbon with the Gold or Little George, which His 
Majesty put over the Ijnh Shoulder of his I-ordship .. 
athwart under his Right Arm. 1788 Nezo Lomi. Mag. IV, 
367 Aconvicl under sentence of transportation, .for stealing ; 
a worgft set with diamonds. *849 Macau i.av J/isi. Eng. 

V. L 615 At Cliedzoy he stopped a moment to mount a fresh I 
hor.se and to bide hxs blue riband and his George, 

-^ 4 . slang. A coin bearing the image of Ht. George: 

A half-crown ; b. ( Yellow) Geor^^e, a guinea, 

a. x6^ Pol. Ballads (iSSo^ I. 33S When the Georges are 
flown, Then the Cause goe.s down, x63B Shadwf.i.1, Sty. 
Alsatia icWks. 1720 IV. 48, I make bold to equip you with 
some Meggs, Smelts, Decus’s and Georges, a 1700 B, E. 
Diet. CoMt, Cmo s. V., He tipt me Forty Georges for my 
Earnest* he paid me Five Pounds fur my Share or Snaclc 
1719 D’Ureev Pills L 313 Let's give ’em a George. 1785 
OitosK Diet, t^ulg. Tongtu, George, a half-crown piece, 

b. 1784 Burns £/>. "Rankine xii, An’ baiih a yellow 
George to claim, An' thole their blethers ! 1783 Grose Did. 
Vnlg. Tongue s.v.. Yellow George, a guinea. 1812 Snorting 
Mag. XXXIX. 139 A smart and scientific boxing match 
took place . . for a George betwixt a gallant knighit of the 
thim’ole..{andl Power the celebrated Pugilist. 

5 . (See quot) ? Ohs . ; but cf. BitowN Geokoe i. 

*755 Johnson, George, a brown loaf. Of this sense I know 

not the original. 1793 Ln. Jeffrey in Cockburn Lifeix%$z) 

IL 3 {Lei. from Queen! s College, Oxford) Most of us choose 
to w'alk till nine o’clock, at which hour a George (that is to 
My a round penny roll) is served up, with a bit of butter . . 
into each of our chambers. 

6. By George (earlier f before, for, fore George) : 
used as a mild oatli, or as a mere exclamation. 

1:598 B. JoNSON Etf. Man in Hum. il. i, Well I he knows 
what Jo tra.st tOj for George [cf, in. i, St GeprgeJ. 
*678 Drvdkn LimherMm, v. i, Before George 'tis $0, 
1700 T. Brown tr. Fresny*s Amusem, Ser, d" Com, 333 Be- 
fore George I think our Family's made of Iron, xnt 
Fmimmi Gmh SL Of era III. vii, By George, I will mmn 
an Example of him. 1837 Capt. Boujeko Sp. No. Com. 
m Apr., By George I would, if I had the opportunity, serve 
him the s.ame ! 1885 F. Anstev Tinted Fenus 49, I mean 
what I say, by Gerjrge I do 1 

7. Cotnb., as f George-noble, a gold coin worth 
Bd. ; f Georg©* ring (see quot. 1 709) ; also 
Georgema© St, George’s Day. 

' 2 S!) 7 ^ Hapi. Sat. iv, vL 31 Whiles his George-Nobles 
msten in his chest. W. Lowndes A mmdm. Siiv. Coin 
at Masters and Workers, Covenanted to make 'f wo sorts of 
Gold Coins to wit .. Rialls, Angels, George-NoWes. *709 | 


Heaene Colled. (O. H. S.) IL 310 Having on them the 
Image of St. George they were call’d George Rings. 1805 
Edin. Rev. VI 1 . 270 Henry VJII coined george nobles of 
6x. Bd. 1830 James Daruley xxxv. He was to take the 
lady, the chaplain, and the waiting-maid, to Boulogne, for 
ten George nobles. 3868 frnl. R, Agric, Soc. iV. 11. 349 
Buying.. wether hoggs at the Georgemas tryst 
Cjeorgiaxi (dgfJdgian), a.i [L + -ian.] 

1 . Belongiag to the time of the Georges, as Kings 
of Britain. 

1855 in Ogilvie, Suppl. x88r Bkresf. Hope Eng Caikedr. 
tejik C. S19 We do not require . • evidence to prove the low- 
morals of a large mass of the clergy in tl»e Georgian or first 
prae- Georgian days. 1879 j as. Grant in Cassell’s Teckn. 
Educ. IV. 291/1: Discoveries which distinguished him as 
one of the greatest astronomers of the Georgian era. 1^3 
Harper’s Mag. July 166/2 There is a good old Georgian 
church at Hornsey, 

t 2 . Georgian JPlanet^Gmmixm^mm. Obs.^ 
*787 Pkil. Trans. LXXVH. 125 An Account of the Dis- 
covery of Two Satellites revolving round the Georgian 
Planet. By William Herschel, LIId., F.R.S. iSizWooiv 
KOirsH Astron. xii. lor The same method therefore will not 
apply to bodies more distant from us than the sun; neither 
to Jupiter, nor Saturn, nor the Georgian Planet, 
Geoa^^au (d^^’^d^ian), aS and sb. [L Georgi-a 
•f -AN.] A. Otij. 

1 . Belonging to Georgia, a district in the Caucasus, 
its inhabitants, or their language, 

1607 Topseix Four./, Beasts (1658) 79 These beasts are 
plentiful in Ethiopia, India, and tlie Georgian region.whkh 
was once called Media, a 1701 Weslev Serm. Wks. 1811 
IX. 234 Bodies of Georgian, Circassian, Mengrelian Chris- 
tians. 1842 Prichard Nat. Hist. Man 172 I'he personal 
beauty for which the modem Persians are noted is inherited 
from Circassian and Georgian concubines. 1844 H. H. 
Wilson Brit. India III. 220 .Some desultory incursions .. 
on the Georgian frontier . . had terminated iu the discomfi- 
ture of the Persians. 

2 . lielonging to the State of Georgia, one of the 
United States of America. 

1762 Wksi-ev frnL 97 May (1827) III. 93 We had another 
Georgian day. 1775 Romans Hist. Florida 174 Cattle can 
hardly yield profit where the Carolinian or Georgian method 
of killing at two, three, and four years old obtains. 1835 
Ure Philos. Manu/. tij The second experiment was made 
on a Georgian cotton, which sticks strongly to the seeds. 

B. sk 

1 . a. A native of Georgia in Asia. b. The lan- 
guage of that country. 

c 3400 M AVNDEV. (1839) *** There ben othere, that men 

clepen Georgyenes, that seynt George converted. xdaS-S 
PuRCHAS Pilgrims n. 1269 'Phere is also a warlike people 
dreadfull to the Saracensj called Georgians, of Saint 
George . . whom they worship, 1635 PACrnr Christ ianogr. 

1. ii, > 1636) 54 The Georgians inhabiie the Countrie that was 
aniientiy named Iberia. X796 Morsf, Amer. Geog.^ IL 471 
I'he Georgians in general are by some travellei^ .said to be 
the handsomest people in the world. 3838 Penny Cyd. XI. 
tjzft 'I'he Georgian is full of Greek, X-atin, Persian, Arabic, 
'Imrkish, and otfier foreign words. 

% An inhabitant of Georgia in America. 

X741 P, Taiufer, etc. Narr. Georgia 7a In and about the 
Town of Charles-'Town alone, this Autumn, above Fifty 
Georgians died in Misery and Want. 1850 hvKiLand Pfsd 
U. S. IL 33 These Georgians seemed ,, to las as insensible 
to the frost as some Englishmen the first winter after their 
return from India. x868 Spectator 34 Ian. ^7 It afforded 
strong support to those Georgians and Aiabamians who were ; 
meditating on the means of rejoining the Union, ^ I 

George [d^'jdgik), a. and sk [acl. L.gebrgic- ' 
tes, a. Gr. jewyytKbs, f. ycenoyb^ husbandman, f. yew- 
iyiij) earth + root ipy^ of ipyov work, used as 
fut. of to work. Cf, F, giorgi^ue.] 

A. atij. Relating to agricuiture. Obs. exc. in 
semi-humorous use «= agricultural, rustic. 

37x1-20 Gay Rural Sports 67 Here I peruse the Man- 
tuan’s Gcorgic strains, And learn the labours of Italian 
swains. 1774 T. W kst A ntiq. Furness Ded.,'rhcse environs 
find the gooil effect of yony taste and judgment iu the use- 
ful parts of Georgic studies. 3875 G. Macinwai.d Sir 
6V6/W xviii. sooThe idea was abroad iu the mind bucolic 
and georgic. 

B. sb. ■ ■ 

•tl. A husbandman* tiller of the soil, Ohs. rare-^. 
1703 T. N. City ^ C. Purchaser Pref. 9 Adam in the Gar- 
den of Kden . . was . . to perform the Office of a Georgic (or 
Husband-manh 

2 . ft. a. The science of land-culture («Gr. rk 

y^^woymd). 

xS«a Ackrw Tratf. I, 344 Tire elements of botany, horti- 
culture and other branches of gcorglcs, 

b, 1 ‘he title of VirgiDs poetical treatise on hus- 
bandry, in four books ; hence sometimes in smg. 
a poem dealing with rustic occupations. 

XS33 l.>mitjnA8 /Eneis vi. ProL lot Octavjtn, in hb Oeor- 
gikis, 5® may wc. He [Virg»l| eonsalis nevir lordschip in bell 
desyre. W. Wmm Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) stB^ He I ViwiI | 
ia»alti.teth Homer in that wqrke, so dooth he likewyse wl- 
lowe.»Hesiodi»s in his Oeorgicks or bookes of Hosbaudry. 
*665 Boyle Occas. Red. Pm. <1845) Such passages do., 
make the style ©f hi« Georgicks, as well Hoble .. as that 
of his iEneids. a 37x9 Aooison On Vitgits Georgies Wks. 
172* I. 250 A Georgic therefore Is some part of the science 
of hmlmndry.*set ofiT with all the Beauties and ISmbelllsh- 
ments cf Poetry, *753 Gray Lett. Wks, X884 II. 249 I'o- 
day it is In the jMorth, clear senshine* but «>ld and a little 
wintry : and so ends my Oeorgick in prom. 3877 Moeley 
Crit. Mise. Scr, u. r to His Supreme Bfeing— aineredidatrtic 
phrase, the deity of a poePs georgic. 

^■eorgiew cl Kow rare. [f. a# 

prec. + -Ai ..3 Agricullurab ^ . 

»66o Burney (x66i) 4a Men wil sweat upon 


certain ground in georgical affairs, and venture themselves 
upon uncertain ground in warlike exploits. 16^ Plot 
Stajbrdsh. 255 A Question scarce started before, .amongst 
the Philosophers, or Georgical writers, 1777 A. Hunter 
iiitle)^ Georgical Essays. 179a A. Young Trav. France 304 
My library abounds more with French georgical authors 
. . than any other I have had the opportunity to examin^ 
1824 G. Chalmers Caledonia 111 . v. § 7, 475 Such was the 
georgical state of Ayrshire. 1832 BlacA’w.Mag.XXX.11. 
174 Ne.xt follows the Georgical part of the Works. 

Georgina rare. [mod.L. ; cf. 

Gcr. Geor^ine.} « Dahlia. Also in Comb., as 
georgina paper, a kind of test-paper formerly 
used (see quot. 1863) ; it was of a violet colour, 
turninjT red with adds and green with alkalies. 

1830 B'ness Bunsen in Hare Life 1 . ix. 351 At the Palace 
of Portici, 1 was delighted with a whole grove of Georginas. 
*837 Penny CycL VIII. 285 Some attempts have been made 
oflate years to sulistitute the name of Georgina for that of 
Dahlia. 38.. B. Sili.iman Jr. in Dana GeoL v. (1850) 324 
note, Alone in a test tube it gives off water copiously which 
Is neutral to georgina paper. 1863 C hem. Anal. i. 

42 Georgina paper - . is prepared by dipping paper into the 
I coloured infusion of the petals of the Georgina purpitrea. 

> t 'G'eo'rgite. Obh. rare’-^. [f. + -ira.] 

A supporter of the Geori^es, or the Hanoverian 
dynasty, opposed to jAcoiiiTK. 

^ 3736 Amherst Terrx Fil. vii. 34 Oxford i.s just the same 
in its mitieut and in its present .state; whigs and tories, 
Georgites and Jacobites, orthodox and unorthodox are not 
the only distinctions. 

II Greor^um sidus (d^^i-iid^ii/na ssi-dj^s). 
[mod.L. Geo>gim7t, neui. f. L. Geojgius George + L, 
sidus star.] One of the greater planets (now called 
Uranus), so named by its discoverer, Sir William 
Herschel, in honour of George III (see quot, 1783). 

1783 Herschel in Phil. Trans. LXXIII. 2, I cannot but 
wish to take tlj’s op»i>ortunity of expressing my sense of 
gratitude, by giving the naine Georgium Sidus . . to a star, 
winch (with respect to us) first began to shisie under His 
auspicious reign. 1788 •— Ilnd. LXXVII 1 . 3<h) The Geor- 
gium Sidus, tijcrcfore, in bulk, is 80,49256 time.s as large 
as the earih- 

i- 0 eo’scop 3 r- Obsr*^ [ad. Gr. *y^oitsmma, f. 
7€co- earth +• -amma observation. Cf. F. gioscopie 
^^eomancy,] (See quot.) Hence Geosco'pic a,, 

‘ Itertaining to geoscopy * {Cent. Diet.). 

3727 SI Ch\m BEES Cycl; Goose flpy, a kind of knowlege 
of the nature and (jualities of the ground, or soil; g;.ined 
by viewing^ and considering it. ..Geoscopy is only conjec- 
tural ; but Ils conjectmes me very well giountled- 3847 ia 
Craio ; and in later Diets. 

0 eoselenic, -static, etc. : see Geo-. 
Geosynclmal (d3/it?,vinkbi'nsil), a, and sb. 
GcoL [f. Gko- a Syncwkal.] 

A. adj. Forming a large depression in the sur- 
face of the earth, from the lowest point of which 
there is a gradual rise to either side, even although 
the continuity of this is broken by smaller depres- 
sions. The opposite of geanticlinal, 

3879 Dana Man. Ced. (c<L 3* 817 Flexure implies both 
upward and di mm ward berulings, geimtidhwl ami geosyn- 
clinal, the one a complement to the other. 1882 A. H. 
Green Phys. GcoL xiii. (ed. 31 630 After the geosynollnal 
mass had actrumulated the state of things stood thus. 

B. sb. A geosyncliual dip or depression in the 
earth’s surface. 

3873 Dana in Amer. /mtl. Set. Ser, in. V. 430 The making 
©f the AUeglmny range was carried forward at first through 
a long-continued subsidence- a geosynclina(_(not a true 
synclinal). 1882 A. H. Gkkkn Phys. Geoi. xlil (ed. 3) 629 
'r© the great trough shaf*et! nias.s of rock which was rims 
accunmlated Dana has given the name of a GeosynciinaU 
Ilnd, 'I'he geosynclinal of a mountain-chain. 

Geotoctonic, -thermal, etc. : see Geo-. 
Oeotic : sueGoErieand List of Spurious I Fords. 
Geotropic (d^qtytrp'pik), a. Bot. [I Gr. ycw~ 
Gko- + rpunifcds, f. rponiq turning.] Pertaining to, 
characterized by, or of the nature of. geotrojiipi. 

1875 Bennett R; ,Dver SaclN Bot. 756 Tnternodes with an 
tipw.ird geotmpic curvature. 1880 F. Darwin Moveni. 
PI. 81 As soon as the confluent petioles protrude from the 
seed they IkikI <lown, as they are strongly geotropic, and 
penetrate the ground. 3883 M^Nah Bot. vt. § 266. 147 'i’he 
main root with the concave side <,»f the bent portion down- 
wards is po-^itlvcly geutropic, the stem with^i|ie concaye 
side upwaids is negatively geotmpic. F. Darwin in 

Nature 27 Aug. 409 Routs and other positively^ geotropic 
organs bend owing to plasticity. *897 W’u.i.isFtoiver. PL 
I. SI We express this prtjperty of the pK»r I to assume its 
original downward progress iu growing when forcibly 
deflected from its course, e. g. by a stone! by saying that it 
Is positively geotropic. 

Hence lleotro'pioadly adv. 

388* F. Darwin in Natnn a 7^ Apr. 6i6 ’‘Die central portion 
of the root., is camihle of bending geotropically downwards. 
x88» Vines Sacki Mot. 873 Geotropically curvet! ^sterns and 
nodes vf Grasses. 3893 A tkemeum 27 j tine 832/3 The ptoto- 
plasm of heliotropicaily and geotropically curving cells and 
hwhas. ^ ^ f ' 

lateotropiSM, (d^/ip'triTpiz’m), Bot. [f. as prec. 

hirjtt ««e<i iu Ger. form geoiropismus by 
A. B. Frank Beifr, g, jy/ansenpkysio/. ()i868),] _A 
collective term for the phenomena ql irritability 
presciued by various parts of plants in relation to 
the action of gravity. Bositwe geotrepism: the 
tendency (of roots, etc.) to grow towards the centre 
of the earth, /festive g . : the tendency (of stems, 
etc.) to grow a%?ay from the centre of earth. 
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By C. and F. Darwin (1880) ibe word was used in a nar- 
rower sense, as synonymous with the ‘ positive geotropism ’ 
of other writers, the term Apogeotropism being substituted 
for ‘ negative geotro|)ism D iagkotropism, the tendency 
(of leaves) to grow at right angles to the vertical, is a third 
variety of ‘ geotropism ’ in the original (and still prevalent) 
■wider sense of the word. 

1875 BENNitTT & Dyer Sac/fs’ Bof. 758 The positive or 
negative character of geotropism depends as little as that 
of heliotropism on the morphological nature of the organ. 
s88o F. Darwin in Nature XXXIII. 179 The phenomena 
might result from the ordinary forms of heliotropism and 
geotropism acting in concert. 

So also Geo’tropy. 2889 in Century Diet, 

Geoial, obs. form of Jowl. 

Gep, var. Gip int.^ Ohs. 

Gephyrean. (d^^efirf an), a, and sh, [f. mod.I^ 
Gephyrea^ sb. pi. (f. Gr* yi<pvpa bridge) + -an.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Gephyrea, a class 
or group of the Vermes or worms, IB. sh. A worm 
of this class, 

1881 Carpenter Microsc. § 596. 701 This was discovered 
by Krohn in 1858 to be a Gephyrean Worm. At ke- 

nmum T May 611/3 A report on the gephyreans of the 
i^lergui Archipelago, by Prof. E. Selenka, of Erlangen, was 
read. 1893 Ibid, Apr. 541/2 A communication was read 
from Mr. A. E. Shipley, on the anatomy and histology of 
two gephyrean worms of the genus Sipunculus. 

Gepoua, var. Gipon, 

Ger, ol;>s. form of Gae Gear, Year, 
Gerailour, obs. Sc. form of Gillyplowbr. 
Gerab. (gi'>*ra). Heb. Antiq. Forms: 6 ge(e)ra, 
7- gerah. fa. Heb. rrhJ gerdh. Rendered in 
Vulgate Exod. xxx. 1 3 by obohis?^ A Hebrew coin 
and weight, the twentieth part of a shekel. 

1534 Tin'dale I'Fl’s. (x 57 3) xxfx Geeras, in w'eight as it 
■were an English halfepeny, or .somewhat more. 1611 Bible 
X, 'SIX. 13 A shekel is twenty gerahs. 

Geranm (d^ei^'min). Also geraniin. [f, next 
-h-iN.J An astringent principle obtained from 
Geranium macuiafum. 

New Syd.Soc. F<6’«:?'-<5/&,,/£?ri863, 440 Geranin. 1890 
Billings Nat. Med. D/V/., Geraniin. 

Gerattiuin fdger^* *1110111 k Also 6-7 -ion. [a. 
L. geranium^ -ion^ a. Gr. yipavmv, i.yipavof crane ] 

1 . A genus of herbaceous plants or undershrubs 
(N.O. Geranioeese, of which it is the type)i growing 
wild in temperate regions, and bearing a fruit 
similar in shape to the bill of a crane ; a plant of 
this genus or its dower. 

1548 Turner Names of Herhes D iij, Geranium is of 
two kyndes. The one kynde is called Pinke nedle or Cranes 
byl. 1578 Lytr Dodoens i. xxxii, 45 The first kinde of 
Geranion or Storckes bill, his leaues are cut and iagged 
in many peeces. 1601 Holland Pliny IL 259 The herb 
Geranion, which some call Myrrhis, others Mertnrys, is like 
vnto Hemlocke. 1664 Evelyn KaL Hort. 67 May .. 
Flowers in Prime, or yet lasting .. Gladiolus, Geranium 
Jetc.J. 1725 BVrom Lit. Rem. (1854) b ~ 

duced the plants from Chelsea Garden, all geraniums, neatly 
pasted on sheets of white paper. 1794 Martyn Roussemi's 
Boi. xxiii. 332 A fruit composed of five grains and beaked ; 
whence its names of Geranium and Crane’s bill. 1863 
'Kingsley Water-Bob. Among 'blue geranium and golden 
globe-flower. 

2 . A plant of the genus Pelargonium (N.O. 
Geramacem), natives of S. Africa, of which many 
varieties are cultivated in Great Britain, esp. the 
Scarlet Geranium and the so-called Fancy Gera- 
nium or Pelargonium. 

^ 1760 Shenstone Wks. 4* Lett. HI. 315 An antique vase 
is introduced with a flower and two or three leaves of the 
scarlet Geranium. 1796 C, Marshall Garden. (1813)386 
Shifting geraniums should generally take place once a year 
from_ .smaller pots into , . bigger. 1809 Han. yiom. Ccelebs 
1 . xii. 160 Snatching up a wreath of various coloured gera- 
niums. X873 Mrs. H, Disciples^ U^o Bmsi (1877) 
65 The red geraniums blazed in banks breast-high. 1890 
‘Lyth’ Golden South 155 Geraniums are grown as hedges. 

3 . The rhizome of G. macula- 
him used as an astringent (Mayne Expos.Lex.i 854). 

4 . The colour of the scarlet geranium. 

1842 Miss Costello Pilgr. Auvergne II. 158 Rich coloured 
aprons and handkerchiefs, scarlet and geranium prevailing 
amongst them. 189s Westm. Gaz. Apr. l A Colour seemed 
chiefly to run on that blending of purple and geranium 
which was even a little overdone last year. 

5 . With defining word, applied to plants of other 
genera (see quots.), 

1866 Treas. Bat. 528 '2 Indian Geranhnn, a term used by 
perfumers for Andropogon Nardus. Nettle Geranium^ a 
popular name for Coleus fruticosus. 

6. aitrib. and Comb.^ as geranium-colottred, -red. 

1836-9^ Dickens Sk. Boz (1S50) 184/2 Mrs. Blo.ss . . was 

dre.ssed in a geranium-coloured muslin gown. ^1894 Daily 
News 29 Sept. 6/5 The whole of this overlapping front is 
in black fretwork over geranium red. 

Hence G'aramiiimed ppL a. [ + -ED having the 

colour of a scarlet geranium. 

1819 ‘R. Rabelais’ Abeillard ^ H. 76 Pouting and 
geranium’d lips. 

f Gerarollie. Her. Obs. 2. oi ger archie 

Hiekarohy, in allusion to the nine orders of the 
three hierarchies of angels.] (See quot. ; substi- 
tuted by Feme for Gereri.) 

1586 Ferne Blaz. Geniriez<Ai The Armes called Quadrates, 
were nine in number . . The first of the^^ Quadrates finall, 
wa.5 called Gerearrie, or rather gerarchie ; and that was 


when the feeld was deuided, into nine diuers quarters, or 
partes, meeting in the B'esse point of the Shielde. 

Gerarchie, -y(e, obs. forms of Hierarchy. 
t Gerard. Obs. Also 4 gerarde, gerrard. 
[Uf oliscure origin; app. pronounced with (g) and 
with stress on the first syllable.] A villain. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7487, I sal vnder-tak fight, Agains 
yon gerard fGoliath] pat .sa grim. Ibid. irSii pat gredi 
gerard [Herod] als a gripe his vn-rightes biginnes to ripe ! 
Ibid. S230B pai sal wene crist at vnderfang, And sal receiue 
pe gerard [Antichrist] .strang. C13S0 Leg. Rood 11871) 64 
pe gerrard [the Devil] pus gau hir bigile, And me also, alias 
pat while ! 

1 ! Gerardia (d.^jera'jdia). [mod.L., named after 
John Gerarde the herbalist (1545-1612).] A genus 
of plants (N.O. Scropkttlariacex) consisting of 
American herbs or undershriibs, with yellow or 
rosy- purple flowers. 

1851 Tvxovos.ko Autumn (1894) 70 Still, purplish asters, 
late golden-rods purple gerardla, etc. 
t Gerate, Z'. Ohs. Also 5-6 ger (r)at(t. 
[Of unknown origin.] trans. To powder or strew 
(a coat) with minor charges. Hence Gerat(t)ed, 
f I-geratt ppl. adjs. ; Gerat(t')ing vbL sb. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. B iij b. His cootarmure ynyat 
or ellis 1 geratt with preciouse stonys. ibid. Biij b, Gcrac- 
tyng haue .ix. bagges of cootarmuris. 1562 Leigh Amnorie 
{1597) 37 When they may bee numbred, then it is called of 
old Herehaughtes geratting. Ibid. 37 b, You shall see at 
this date fields of cote Armour gerated with diuers other 
thinges, 1586 Ferne Blaz. Gen.tr ie 207 Coates Geratted of 
crosses might be geratted but of these foure seuerall sorts 
of crosses. 1864 Boutell Her. Hist. 4- Pop. xv. § 14 t ed. 3) 
200 The charges in geratted shields are poudre'es or semees 
— poured over their fields. 1869 W. S. Ellis Antiq. Her. 

X. 224 The composite coats of Conyers and Romara are an 
early testimony to the practice of gerating. 

t Gerately, adv. Her. Cdts. [f. geralCi 
pple. of prec . +• -ly ^.] (See quots.) 

i486 Bk. Si. A Bans, Her. B iij, Geratly is calde In armys 
wljan the cootarmure is powderd. 1562 Leigh Armorie 
(1597) 133 b, A chenii.se blanke, powdred and spotted with 
mullets Sable, which of the old Herehaugbts is termed 
Gerately. 

Geratology (d^eratfj’lodriib ^ [f. Gr. jrjpar-, 
jTjpas old age + -Xoyia discoursing : see -logy.] 
The science of the phenomena of decadence, esp. 
those characteristic of a species or other group of 
animals approaching extinction. 

1884 A. Hyatt in Science III. 347/2 We may trace the 
death of an entire order, and .show that it takes place in 
accordance with the laws of geratology. 

Hence 0eratolo*gfic [-ic], G-erato’logous [-ous] 
adfs., of or pertaining to geratology. Geratolo- 
gist [- 1 ST], one who studies geratology. 

1884 A. Hyatt in Science III. 124/1 These shells appear 
among the geratologous and pathological types, 
t Geraty, a. Obs. Also 6 gerattie. [f. ger at e^ 
pa. pple, oi Gerate v. + -Y ^.] = Gerated. 

1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrle 207 The third quadrat, of the 
finals, was called igerattie when the coat armour was charged 
or powdered . . with anye small deade thinge. 1869 W. 
Ellis Antiq. Her. x, 238 Some of our earlie,st arms are 
geraiy with cross crosslets . . we don’t find any coats geraty 
of crescents or escallops. 

GerTje (dgorb). Also 9 gerb, jerb. [a. "B.gerbe 
(in the same senses) : see Garee j^.I] 
f l. A wheat-sheaf. (Cf. Garb i.) Obs.--'^ 
1808 J. Barlow Columb. vn. 749 As when the toiling 
swains Heap their whole harvest on the stubbly plains, 
Gerb after gerb the bearded shock expands, 

2 . Something resembling a sheaf of wheat. 

A combination of jets in an ornamental fountain 
iphsi), b. A kind of firework (see quots.). 

16^ M. Lister yourn. Paris (1699) 208 Here are some 
Gerbes of a singular fashion, with a Circle of a great 
number of large Pipes, 1765 R. Jones Fireworks iii. 101 
The cases for gerbes are made very strong, on account of 
the strength of the composition. 1801 Strutt Sports 4* 
Past. vj. iii. 332 Exhibitions .. con.sisting chiefly in fire- 
tree.s, jerbs, and rockets. 1833 Philos, in Sport xix. 401 
Gerbes, a species of firework, which throws up a luminous 
and sparkling jet of fire. 18^ 0 , Masson in Encycl. Brit. 
XX. 136/1 Gerbes are choked cases, not unlike Roman 
candles, but often of much larger size. Their fire spreads 
like a sheaf of wheat. 

transf. 1802 T. Beudoes Hygeia vi. 53 When once kin- 
dled, it [the fire of malignant fever] may justly be regarded 
as rising in a gerbe. 1862 G. P. Scrobe Volcanos 33 By a 
sudden vehement boiling up, it [the lava] almost reaches the 
upper rim, and tlien discharges a gerb of red-hot stones, 
1869 tr. Renans Apostles iv. 82 The atmosphere is fur- 
rowed as it were, .with gerbes of flame, 

Gerbille (d^s-jbil). Also gerbil. [a. F. ger- 
bille, ad. mod.L. ge7'billus, dim. of ge^dw Jerboa.] 
Any animal belonging to the genus Gerbillus. 

1849 Sk. Nat. Hist., Mammalia lY. 47 The Indian _ger- 
hille is common in Hindustan, and seems to be gregarious. 
1873 Tristram Moab viii. 145 A pair of a beautifully marked 
Gerbille, with a fine squirrel-like tail 

Gerbo, Gerckem, obs. £f. Jerboa, Gherkin. 
Gerd,Gerd-,Gerdel(l,-dle: see Gird, Gird-, 
Gihdle, Grid-, Griddle. 

Gerdon(e, gerdoun, obs. forms of Guerdon, 
t Gere* Obs. Forms ; 4-6 geer(e, gere, 6 
gier, 6-7 gear(e. See also Gabe [Of ob- 
scure origin ; the sense has some affinity to that of 
MDu. gere, gaer, gare, desire, zeal, passion, but the 


adoption of such a word from Du. is unlikely. At 
the beginning of 17th c. superseded by Gare .rA**^] 

A sudden fit of pas.sion, feeling, transient fancy, or 
the like ; a wild or changeful mood in which a loose 
is given to the feelings of the moment. 

C1369 Chaucer Deihe Biaunche 1257 For-why I loved hir 
in no gere. c 1386 Knits T. 6^3 Into a studie he fil 
sodenly, As doon thi.se loveres in hir que^mte geres. 1414 
Bra.Mfton Penit. I's. Ixt. 1 Percy Soc.) 23 Wysse me fro my 
wylde gerys. 1548 Pati'en Exped. Scott. B viija, Men 
may some time do y^ hastely in a gere, whereof after 
they mai soon repent them, 1563 Man Musculus'' Coni- 
tnonpl. 284 b, The Anabapti^tes also of our dayes, upon a 
mad gier, doe rebaptize them, which haue been allready 
baptised. 1579-80 North Plutarch (1676M40 This was not 
for a little while, nor in a geer of favour, that should con- 
tinue for a time. 1609 Holland Amm. Marcell. xxxi. xii. 
421 The Emperour in a certain geare [z/.r. gate] and violent 
heat, .made hast to encounter them. 

Gere, obs. form of Gar v ., Gear. 

Gereed, obs. form of Jerled, 

Gerefa (gArfa, yer^'va). O.E. Antiq. [a. OE. 
gerdfa, : see Reeve.] An administrative 

officer under the Old English kings. 

2833 ^oo'xive.Y Lives A drnirals I. 66 Ethel wurd and Leof- 
win . . were two of the king’s high gerefas. 1863 H. Cox 
Inst it. 11. iii. 384 note, In each to wn.ship among the Saxons, 
there was a Gerefa, Tun-Gerela, or Reeve.^ 1872 E. W. 
Robertson Hist. Ess. 117 The King’s Graphic or Gerefa,. 
exercised the royal prerogatives within . . his shire. 

t Geremilltlble, ‘U. ( bs. rate—^. [Prob. ono- 
matopoeic ; the initial sound seems to be (dg) : cf. 
ioc.jw'mummle Ho crush, disfigure; to bamboozle’, 
given by Jam. with quots. from Hogg.] trans. 

? To garbage ( fish). 

1599 Nashe Lenten Sinffe 55 With that speech hee.. 
deliuered him the king of lishe.-i teaching hym how to gere- 
inumble it. .sawce it, and dresse it. 

Gercnls (d 151 ’’’rent), sb. and. a. rare. [ad. L. 
gerent-em, pres. pple. <oi ger ere to manage.] 

A. sb. One who holds an office ; a manager, ruler. 
Also at i rib. 

1576 Fleming Panopl, Ep/sf. '80 note. He meanetb the 
Augur.ship wherein they were both Gerents at one Time. 
1833 Mrs. Browning Prometh. Bound Poems 1850 L 182 
Such a marriage-rite . . Shall thrust him headlong from his 
gerent seat. 

Jig. 1883 Stevenson Fam. Stud, in And .so sympathy 
pairs with self-assertion, tlie two gerents of human life on 
earth. 

B. adj. (See quot.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Cerent, bearing or carrying. 1721 
in JiAiLEVi 

t Gereri, a. Her. Ohs. Also 6 gerearrie. 
(See quots.; the two explanations in 14S6 do not 
agree.) 

i486 Bk. St. Albans, Her, B iij a, Gereri is called Jn army.s 
whan cootarmuris ar ix quarteris dyuer.se colowris. Ibid. 
B V b, Gereri is whan iij cheffrounce be to gedur or moo. 
1586 [see Gerarghie]. 

Gerfalcon (dgo'jfgdk^n , -fg^k’n). F orms : 4-9 
jer-, 4, 8-9 gyr-, (4 gere-), 5-7 gier-, jar (re-, 
(5 gire-), 4- gerfalcon, etc. (See forms of Fal- 
con.) [a. OF. gerfaucon, also gerfauc (mod.F. 
gpfauf) = Pr. girfalc-s^ Sp., Pg. gerifalte. It. gir- 
falco, girifalcq, med.L, gero-.giro-, gire-, gyrofaka, 
yiYiQf. gir-, gej-valke (mod.Ger, gier-, geier-, ger- 
faikejTiw. giervaik, O’^. geirfdlki. 

A compound of the word which appears in Eng. as Fal- 
con ; the origin of the first element is disputed, but die 
prevailing view both among Germanic and Romanic philo- 
logists now is that, while the recorded forms in the Teut. 
lang.s. are adopted from Fr., the ultimate source is the 
OHG. vulture (MHG. gtr, Tsxod.Q&t. geier)^ f. the root 
*^rin OViO. giri, girt greedy. The suggestion that the 
med.L, gyrofako is derived from gyrus, gyrare, and refers 
to the ‘ circling ’ movements of the bird in the air, was made 
I by Gerald de Barri (Giraldus Cambrensis) as early a.s 1188 
{Top. Plib. ed. Brewer, 1. xiii). A treatise on hunting by the 
Emperor Frederic II {d. 1250) contains a passage (n. iv. 152, 
ed. 1596) in which the word is said to be either from the 
Gr. Kvpio?, lord, or from the Gr. tepo? sacred. The latter 
suggestion was prob. based on the current term 
denoting a kind of hawk ; but according to modern scholars 
sacerio this u.se ( — Fr., Sp , Pg. sacre s\i.) does not mean 
‘ sacred,’ but is an adoption of the Arabic qaqr. In the 
i6th c. hierofalco was adopted by ornithologists (Aldro- 
vandus, Gesner) as the correct Latin form, probably from 
the observation that It. ger- sometimes represents L. hier- 
(as in gerajxh/a hierarchy) ; and it is still lused as the 
scientific name of a .sub-genus of the genus Falco. The 
view of some recent etymologists, that OF. gejfaucon repre- 
.seuts a popular L. * kierofalco, and that the first element of 
this is from Gr. te'paf hawk, is very improbable ] 

In early use, a large falcon, esp. one used to fly 
at herons ; now, any large falcon of the northern 
regions ; esp. the white gerfalcon of Iceland 
{Falco islamlus). 

13.. Guy IVarw. (A.) 823 He .schal bring to he turment 
J>at day , . A ger-fauk j?at is milke white. 1382 Wyclif 
xxxix. 13 The fether of a strucioun is lie to the fetheris of 
a ierfakoun and of a goshauk. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 190/2 
Gerfaucun, kerodius. i45o--7o Holland Howlat 319 Geir 
Falconnis, that gentilly in bewte haboundls. 1526 Skelton 
Magnyf. 1836 A, syr, thy iarfawcon and thou be hanged 
togyder. 1580 Arcadia (1622) 108 A lerfaulcon was 

ca.st off after her. a 1682 Sir T. Browne Tracts 118 You 
must not expect to find j'our gier-falcon there. 1755 Smol- 
lett Quix. (1803) IV. 87 A saker or jerfalcon darts down 
upon a heron with a force proportioned to his rise. 1766 
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Pennant Zi7ol (1768) I. t34 The . . Lanner, Sacre, and the 
Gyrfalcoti are mentioned as natives, in our old game law, 
1863 Baring-Goold Icehtnd 187 A white gerfalcon watches 
US from yon pile of stones, a bowshot off. 1867 Morris 
Jason X, 415 Scarped cliffs here and there. Where screamed 
the great ger-fakon. 1884 Girl's Own Paper 28 June 6x4/1 
'I'he noble gyr or jer falcon of Iceland, which in strength 
almost rivals the eagle itself. 

atlrih. 1891: C. E. ante's Nell iv. 20, I saw 

Caesar in armor, with his gerfalcon eyes, 
t Getfauut.^ Obs-^ f^^PP* alteration of Arab. 
zarafah Gikapfb, assimilated to elefaunt.l 

A giraffe. 

e £400 Maundev. (X839) xxviiL qZ') In Arabye thei [orafiesi 
hen dept Gerfauntz gyrfauntz] he hath the necke 

a 20 Cubytes long. 

■ +Ge*rfttl, tz. Obs. [f. Geek + -F0h.] =Gekish. 

rx374 Cuhvcm Troflns tv, 258 (286) (Harl. MS.) But 
euere more lo bis is thy manere l'o reue a wyght hat moost 
is to hym dere To preue in hat thi gerful [Camf sail P/S, 
greful, MS, Gg-, 4* a7» gery] violence, — JCnNs 7 \ 

680 (Ellesm. MS.) Right as hir day Is gereful [Getrpm MS* 
geerful ; ot/ter AfyA". gerful] right so chaungeth she array. 

Gergeis, var. Greoeis Obs. 

Gergon, obs. form of Jargon'. 

Gerliardtite (ge^'rhajtoitb [Named 

in 1885 by Wells and Penfield after Prof. C. P". 
hard/ of Strasburg : see *ITE.] Basic nitrate of 
copper occurring in small dark green crystals. 

x88s Amer, yrtu, Sd. Ser. in. XXX, 30 Gerhardtite and 
Artificial Basic Cupric Nitrates, 
t GeriBg. Obs, [Cf, Gerard.] ? A villain. ^ 

irrapo S*Eng, Leg.^ I. 257/44 ‘Je,’ i>ou3te he, *J>is is mi 
wijf, and sum gering is i.comeu hire to. 

t Ge'rish, a, [f, Gkre + -ish.] Changeful, 
fitful ; wild, wayward, 

z'S430 Lydg. Alin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 243 In gerysshe 
Marche toward the ariete. Ibid, 245 Now gerysshe glad, 
and anoon aftir wrothe. Ibid. 254 The sesoun of ray yeerys 

f reene . . The gerisshe sesoun, straunge of coudiciouns, 
fispoosydto many unbridlyd passiouns. Bochas 

m. T. 53 And as a swab we gerissh of hir flight 'Fwene 
sloughth h swyft nowe croked nowe vprigbt. 1530 Palsgr. 
313/2 Geryssbe wylde or lyght httdta, /aronche, 1547 
Boorde Brev. Health xliii, 13 1>, Mxtravagante^ Mad- 
nesse that doth infest a man ones in a mone the whiche 
doth cause one to be geryshe, and waverynge wit ted, not 
constant, but fantastical 

Hence f 0©*risImess, wildness, waywardness. 
1494 Fabyan Chrm, 4 Of Walys Geryshne»e and of theyr 
lyght dotage, XS83 Goldinc Calvin on. Dent, xiii. 75 As 
for this diuelish geerishnesse which the wicked haue to 
ouerthrowe Gods Children withall 

Gerkin, Gerland, obs. ff. Gherkin, Gariand. 
t Gerlauiwiesclie- Obs, rare-K [a. OF. 
^ariande{S)eke garland.] A garland. 

cxz^pHati Meid, 23 A gerlaundesche schinende .schenre 
ken l>e sunne. 

Gerle, Gerlond, obs. ff. Gird, Garland. 
Gena (di^Sjm), sb. Also 7-9 germe, [a. F. germe 
:*-L. gsrmen sprout, of doubtful etymology ; re- 
ferred by some to the root of gignbre to beget, 

by others to the root gss- ofger/r^r to liear.] 

i. That portion of an organic being which is cap- 
able of development into the likeness of that from 
which it sprang ; a rudiment of a new organism. 

Germ- is often used attrib, by mod. biologists for the 
female reproductive element, in opposition to sgerm* ; see 
sand'd'.- 

a. in vegetables. 

*644^I>ig»y Nat, Bodies xxiv, 3*7^ Can these germes choose 
but pierce the earth in small stringes, as they are able to 
make their way? 1777 Priestley ^ Spir, (1:783) L 
xvii. 201 Mr. Bonnet supposes . . that all the germs of future 
plants . . were really contained in the first germ. 1784 
CowpER Task m. 521 Then rise the tender germes, upstart- 
ing quick And spreading wide their Spongy lobes. 1802 
Paley Ned. 'I'keol, xx. 396 The germ grows up in the 
spring, upon a fruit stalk, accompanied with leaves, 1843 
LowEi.L Promeih, 124 Good, once put in action or in 
thougbri hike a .strong oak, doth from its boughs shed 
down The ripe germs of a forest. 1873 Symonos Grk, PmU 
i. X What made the Jew a Jew, the Greek a Greek, is as 
unexplained as what daily causes the germs of an oak and 
of an ash to produce differem; trees, 
b. in animals. 

*650 (see OAtLATORE], *793 Howaorr tmfaiePs Fkyshg* 
xxiv. 130 We can easily conceive that defective jukes may 

f reduce defective germs. t8x6 Kir5Y& Sp. Entcmal.KxZ'^^) 

■ .^45 "Bhe germe of a future assassin of the larva that is to 
spring from that deposited by its side. 1841; -71 T. B. Jonks 
A aim. Ningd. (ed. 4) 72 Upon the outer aspect of the 
newly-formed germ a little spherical body may be detected. 
*878 Huxley Phgshgr, xv. 257^ Oral-polyj^s , , can »!» 
multiply by means of germs, which are thrown off from tlie 
parent as free-swimming bodies. 

0. ge»*' . . 

S798 Maltuus P 0 nl, I. i. (i8o6) I. 3 The germes of exist- 
ence contained in the earth. 1836 Maccillivray tr. Hum* 
boleifs Trav, xvii. 222 The idea of those great inundations 
which for .some time extinguished the germs of organic life 
upon jhe globe. xS^ Carpentjer Feg, Fhys, § 6^ Every 
organised structure .. had jts origin in another, which pro- 
duced a germ capable of living and growing. 1862 Cool- 
burn Fers. Pelig, i. (1873) 10 Who could have believed that 
the germs of all the fair objects which we behold in nature 
were in that %'oid and formless earth ? 

2 . fa. In the Linnoean nomenclature: The 
ovary (<!?///.). b. The seed. //A ancly%. 

a. X7S9 B. Stillwcfl. IPks. (1762) Introd, 30 An oblong 
thickish substance with six furrows along its sides. This 


contains the seed, and is called the germen or germ. 1794 
Martyn Rousseau's Bot, i, 33 The swollen base, with three 
blunted angles, called the germ or ovary. 1829 Togno 8c 
Durand MateriaPIediea 93 Germ (of Crane’s Bill Geranium] 
Egg-shaped. 

b. 1823 Scott Pez^eril xx, The germs of her wilful and 
capricious passions might have been sown during her 
wandering and adventurous childhood. 1848 Lvtton 
Harold x, iU, Does the new ground reject tlie germ.s of 
the sower? 

3 . In early use, vaguely, the * seed ’ of a disease. 
In mod, use, a micro-organism or microbe ; often, 
one of the microbes which are believed to cause 
disease, 

X803 Afed, Jml, IX. 484 The vaccine virus must act in 
one or other of these two ways ; either it must destroy tlie 
germe of the small-pox . . or it must neutralize this germe. 
[A passage translated from Fr.] 1871 Tyndall B'ragm. 
Sc. (1879) n. xiii. 210 No germ from the kitclien air had 
ascended the narrow necks. X897 Muia & Ritchie Bctc* 
teriology i. 2 Other general words, such as genn, microbe, 
micro-organism, are often used as .synonymous with bac- 
terium, though, strictly, they include the smallest organisms 
of the animal kingdom, 

4 . Jig, That from which anything springs or may 
spring; an elementary principle ; a rudiment. In 
germ : in a rudimentary form. 

1777 W. Dalrymple Trav. Sp. «5- Port, Ixxi, Thereby to 
eradicate every germe of liberty. 1786 T, J eeferson 
( 1859) I. 60s Ih®* u*dy germ of dissension, which shows 
it.self at present, is in the quarter of Turkey. 1810 Wel- 
lington in Gurw. Desp. (1838) V, 537 We ought to . . en- 
courage to remain here all the gentlemen of the country, as 
a germ of insurrection. x8x6 Xkatinge 7 'rav, (1817) L 222 
An apathy ..nips all efforts at action in their germ. 1846 
Wright /Iss. Mid. Ages 11. xi. 38 Every country Ims pos- 
sessed, in its own primeval literature, the first germ of 
romance. x 868 M, Fattisom Academ. Org. v, 227 The 
idea exists in genn in the University itself. *879 Farrar St, 
Pa 7 d\iZZ 3 ) 543 His keen eye marked the germs of coming 
danger. 

5 . attrik and Comb.., as (sense i a) germ-case. 
Jlanunty -fornty -formings -life., ■'particle \ also 
germ-like adj, ; (sense 3} germ-breeder, -cloml, 
-nursery, -sac, -stage. 

189s Westm. Gaz. 7 Aug. 2/1 There is no *gerra -breeder 
like an outcast. *839 Todd Cyd, Anal. V. 31/2 Tlie mure 
general appellations of ^germ-cases or germ-sacs may be 
more appropriate. 1884 19/A Cent. Feb. 331 'Fhe disease- 
germs., rising in *germ“cIouds and wafted by air-currents. 

Bennett 8c Murray Cryptog. Bot. 20 An inner endo- 
spore., which bursts through the exospore on germination, 
producing the *germ-filament. 1879 tr. Haeckel's livol. 
Man I. tqz This highly important and interesting *gerra- 
fnrm is called the germ-cup, or the intestinal larva (Gasirnia, 
Fig. 23». x8^ Todd Cycl, Anai. V, [i24l/z 'I'he separation 
of the *germ-forming and yolk-forming jiortions from each 
other. *875 E. White L\f« in Christ m. xx. (1878) 2H8 
Here we are thrown liack upon some considerations on 
the phenomena of ^^germ-life in general. 1793 Holckoft 
LavaiePs Fhysiog, xxiv. 122 To me it apfiears that some- 
thing *germ-Iike, .must previously exist in the mother. jSjja 
C. S. Ashley in Pop. Sd. Monthly XLIV. 458 Industrial 
society, like all other organisms, begins with a simple germ- 
like state, *897 Daily^ News x June 3/a The lack of any 
sort of attempt at efficient sanitation, must, I think, have 
made of the place a ^gerra nursery (etc.]. i8^ H. Camruell 
Carnation 0/ Disease 13$ The sHghte.st dislocation of the 
ultimate *germ and sperm-particles will modify the entire 
future development of the embryo. *859 *Germ-sac [-ee 
perm-case], *885 Syd. Soe. Lex., Germ-sm:, the vesicular 
blastoderm of mammals. r88a Bastiam in Quoin's Med. 
Did. 533 h The different kinds of contagia , . may in essence 
be. .cast-off micro-organlsim of a low type, either in their 
* finished ’ condition or in a *germ-#tage. 

6. Special comb.; germ-area (pee quo t.) ; germ- 
cell (see quot); Si\%o germ-cellule \ germ-cone, a 
rudimentary volcanic cone ; germ-cup, a gastrula ; 
germ-disk ^germ-area ; germ-force (sc;e qiiot.) ; 
germ-gland, one that produces germs; germ-layer 

germinal layer \ germ-mass (see quot.) ; germ- 
membrane Hlastoderst ; germ-plasm, the pro- 
toplasm peculiar to a germ or ovum (see quota.) ; 
germ-polyp, a polyp produced by gemmation ; 
germ-pore, -shield (see quots.) ; germ-spot 
germinal spot ; germ-stock (see quot.) ; germ- 
theory, * the theory of the origin of many diseases 
in the morbific influence of certain fungi, which 
are introduced into the organism by means of their 
germs orspore*;* {Syd, Soc. Lex. 1S85) ; germ- 
tube, tlie tube-like growth emitted from a s|)ore 
in germination ; germ-vesicle »» germinal vesicle ; 
germ-yolk (see quotA, 

*879 tr, HmekePs Bsjial* sipa The small, circular, 

dull whhbh spot which lies at a . particular poiat oa the 
outer surface ol she,.* intestinal germ- vesicle . .is the ‘in- 
testinal germ-disc * . . Sometimes . . it was called the * germ- 
dlftc * , , more usuany the ^germ-area. *8535 Owm Comp, 
Anai* Imertebr. (e«f. a) 673 ^Germ-cell, the first nucleated 
cell that aptHMirs in the impregnated ovum, after the recep- 
tion of the spermatozouu and the disappearance of the 

g erminal vesicle. 1868 CAKmtnns Miermc, S 851. 335 The 
exual dlstlnctkii «:€ the Oenciative cells into * S'perm-t»Hs‘ 
and * Germ-cell* *, 1846 Dana Zooph, v. 1 (.*848) 92 This 
new *germ*cellule enlarges, X849 — Geol, vii (1850) ;36a 
They tllustrate the '’^germ-cone, proceeding from eruptions 


Beia GigffdanPe Comp, dmt x8s The excretory ducts 
of the paired ♦germ-gwods are, in wh sexes^ united with 
the Mnd-fut, xB^ tr. Hsmkett EvdL Man i. 13 For ex- 


ample, the sexual organs of the human embiT'o . . appear 
to originate from the middle *germ-layer. 1855 Owen 
Comp. Anat. Divert ebr, (ed. 2) 673 ‘^Germ-mass, the ma- 
terial prepared for the formation of the embryo, consist- 
ing of the derivative gerna-cells and the yolk which they 
have assimilated- 2879 tr. HaeckeCs Evol. Man 1. 197 
The ♦germ-membrane, or blastoderm, 1889 Mivart m 
Dublin Rev. Oct. 282 It is only the *germ-plasni which 
has the pow-er of reproducing an organism. 2^0 G. Allen 
in Academy t Feb. 84/1 The geim-plasrn is the essential part 
of the germ-cell, and determines the nature of the individual 
that arises from it. 2846 Dana Zooph. iv. § 61 (1848) 63 
♦Genn-polyps differ essentially in their mode of increase"* 
2887 tr. De Bary s Fungi iii. 100 Many of these pores 
serve as place.s of exit for the tubular outgi owths from the 
spore at the time of germination, and may therefore be 
termed *germ-pores. 1879 tr. HaeckeTs Evol. Man I. 297 
I'he dull-coloured shield-shaped spot itself is the first rudi- 
ment of the dorsal portion of the embryo. We will call it 
briefly the ‘ ■'^germ-shield ' {notuspis), '1861 J. R. Greene 
Alan. Anim. Kingd,, Cedent, foSome furnished with germ- 
vesicle and ’'germ-spot, others in a more advanced stage of 
development, 1885 Syd, Soc. Lex., *Germ stock, the term 
applied to the part of the body from which budding takes 
place in those animals in which a distinct special area is 
.set apart for the purpose of generation by gemmation. 1871 
Tyndall Fragm. Sd. (1879) 1. v, 138 I'he ''^germ-theory of 
epidemic disease. sBpo Billings Nat, Pled. Diet., *Cerm* 
transmission, xwbftxatuncti from the Mother as oppo.sed 
Sperm-transmis.slon. 1887 tr. De Barr’s B'ungi iii. 109 In 
nutrient .solutions it [the .spore] usually puts out *germ« 
tuljes. Ibid, no This the first product of germination is 
accordingly known a.s the germ-tube. 1855 Owen Comp. 
Anat. Divertcbr. (ed. 2) 673 *Germ-veside or Germinal 
vesicle, 1861 Hulmk tr, Moquin-Tandon 11, r. 48 The Egg 
is essentially composed of the germ-veside or cicatricula, 
and of a protecting envelope. 1855 Owen Coinp. Anat. 
Inveriebr. (ed. 2) 673 Germ-yolk, that portion of the primaiy 
yolk of the egg which is assimilated by the germ-cells in 
the formation of the gernMna,s.s. In some animals the 
wliole yolk is so assimilated, in others (sepia e.g.'i only a 
small portion, the remainder being the ‘food-yolk’, and 
ab'^orbed by the future embryo or young animal. 

Germ (d^Djm), v. [in early use, ad. F. germe-?*, 
{. gct'me Germ ; the current word is f. Germ y^.] 

1 , intr. To put forth germs or buds ; to bud, 
sprout. Now only Jg. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 391 b/2 Whan the brannehes been 
cutte of the knotte that remayneth . . It germeih and 
bryngeth f >rth newc budde.* in al the places of the cuttyng. 
1500 20 Dunhar Poe?ns Ixxxvii. 3 Fresche flour of ^outhe, 
new germyng to burgeoun. X797 W. Tavi.or in Monthly 
Rev XXI 11. 572 Liberty may germ there, prolong its roots, 
and come to limber. 1863 Mrs, C. Clarke Shahs, Char, 
xiv. 346 He almost constantly allows a dormant passion to 
germ and sprout forth, and effloresce by slow degrees, 1885 
Long?n.A 1 ag. Vi. 5 .59 Dreaming of some new project germ- 
ing m bis ever fertile brain. 

2 . iratts. To cause to germinate, rare"^^. 

*841 Catlin N. Avier. Did. {1844) I. iii. 18 The mud and 
soil in which they [trees] were germed and reared has been 
washed out from underneath them. 

Hence GeTming vbL $b. (in quot. atlrib.)*, 
Ge-rming ppl. a., Jg. that is Hu the bud’, rudi- 
mentary, undeveloped. 

187a lluACKinLays Highl, xp And the present fades from 
vision On the germing future bent. x88o Kinglakb Crhnea 
VI. vi. 165 As yet unrelieved by any germing sense of 
security. 1883 Contemp. Rev, June 827 The aboriginal 
savage, with whose germing aesthetics we started these 
remark.s. 1894 Liberal x Dec. fip/a 'With no soft places in 
his soul for better and holier influence to find a germing 
ground. 

Germaiix(e, obs. form of German a. 

German germane (d,^3jm^bn, 

di^^'sme^n), a. I and sb.i Forms: 4-5 gerineyji(e, 
4-6 germayn(e, 4-7 germam(e, (6 jarman, 7 
Jermaine), 4- german, 5- germane, [a. OF. 
germain (» senses 1--2 l>elow), ad. L. germnn-us 
(sense i , also * genuine, real ’), whence Pr. german, 
girpiauy and the sbs. Sp. hermano, ?g. irmdo, 
Catai. germd, brother.] A. adJ. 

1. Closely akin. 

1 . Having the same parents ; 'own’ (brother or 
sister). Obs. exc. in Beother-ckrman (q.v. for 
some variations of sense), Sihter-gebman. 

*340 [nee Brothkr-geemanI, 138a Wyclif * Kings xi. 
19 He 3uf to bym a wijf, the sister germayn of his wiif 
Taphnes, the queen, c *460 Tosonchy Alyst. v. 29 lacob, 
that is thyne awne germane brotlier, 1530 pee Brother- 
r.EUMANl, *6*6 Sandys OvuPs Alei, vi. iiq For him the 
Nymphs, and germun Satyres [L. Satyri/ratres] weepe, 
*663 Blair AuNUnog, ii. (1848) 21 A Christian friend, was 
iny german brother finding me in this ca.se. *751, x88a 
[!,e« Brothsr-germanI. 

2 . That is the child of a ‘german’ brother or 
sister of either of (one’s) parents ; = ‘ first* or ‘own* 
(cousin). Obs, exc. in Cousin-german. 

*3. . Gtty PParttt. (A.) 912 He is mi germain cosyn. 
<rx3(8o, z* *450 [see CovsiN-aBRMAN’I. i$o» Ord. C?ysten 
Alen (W. de W. 1506) iv, xiii. 204 Of the whiche degrees, the 
broder and syster make the fyrst, the chyldren the whiche 
foea germayue utakc the seconde, xssSit I**®® Cousin* 
g*eman|. 

Jg, Kidley Treat agst Transubst. (*550), 5 * 

This kind of oblation standeth vppon transubstantyacion 
his germayne coosyn. 16*5 Crooke Body 0/ Alan 158 
HippcwirAtes uayth that milke is German Coustn to the 
meustruous Wocm. 

t S. Closely related ; akin. Obs. 

*4^ % ythmvx Arikurii, xi* Basdemegus was his cosyn 
ana gerroayn vuto kynge Uryence. Skaks. 7iiw^» 
IV. iii. 344 Wert thou a Leopard, thou wert Germane to the 
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Lion. t6ti — IVini. T. iv. iv. 802 Those that are lermaine 
to him. .shall all come vnder the Hang-man, 
fig. 1657 W. Morice Cosna gnasi Koi.i'y) Def. § 23. 232 
For their dear brethren, and such as are germane to them 
in principles, are most engaged in that guilt [etc,]. 

4 . Closely connected j appropriate ; relevant ; 
pertinent. Const, /t?. 

This sense arises from allusion to the Shaks. passage 
(quot. 1602), which is merely a fig. example of sense 3. 
The mod. form varies between ge'rman, germa'ne^ and 
ge'pnane\ the spelling germain has been used by some 
writers. 

: i6oa Shaks. Hmn.v. ii. 165 The phrase would bee more 
Germaine 1623 (Fo. i) ; 1603 (Qo i) kas more cosin ger- 
man ; 1604 (Q® 2) more lerman ; mod. edd. more german] 
to the matter : If we could carry Cannon by our sides. 1816 
Scott xxviii, Fdie . .did not venture to repeat a query 

which was so little germain to the matter. ^ 1840 Mrs. Trol- 
lope Widow Married xxxiv, A piece of intelligence more 
well-timed, or more completely german to the subject of her 
thoughts. 1863 J* G. Holland Lett, to Joneses vii. 102 
Men who have.. resisted all evidences germane to the .sub- 
ject, 1865-fi H. Phillips Amer. Paper Curr. II. 96 The 
document.. is not sufficiently germane to he reproduced in 
this place. ^ 1870 ILuxley Lay Serm.isr. (1874) §7 Those 
studies which are immediately germain to physic. 1877 
Sparrow Serm. xxL 274 An argument . . not pertinent or 
germain to the subject. x886 llmstr. Lend. News Summer 
No. 24/3 The illustration was hardly germane to the case. 
II. 5 . Genuine; true; thorough. Obs. or arch. 

1382 WvcLiF Phil. iv. 3 , 1 preie thee, german felowe, helpe 
thou the like wymmen that traueliden with me in the gospel. 
2542 Becon Potat for Lent Pref., Sincere, germane and 
true learning. 1642 Nethersole Consid. upon Ajfairs 3 
The misera'ile Distractions of this divided Kingdom, 
threatning a Germane desolation thereof. 1678 Cudworth 
JnteiLSysi, i. iv. § 36. 575 Arius was a German or Genuine 
Disciple of Plato’s. 1864 J. H. Newman 7 That to 
be a pure, german, genuine Catholic, a man must be either 
knave or fool. 

Hence 0erma'nely in a germane manner; 
pertinently. 

1844 Black^v. Mag. LVI. 84 An embassy from the willow- 
wearers all— or to speak more germanely to the matter, of 
the Basket-bearers. 

*t*B. sb. One sprung from the same stock; a 
brother, a near relative. Obs. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) 1. xxiii, 23h/2 
The whyche were not oonly bredren carnalle, but also in 
lyf, in religyon & in vertues they were germayns. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. l v. 13 Goe now, proud Miscreant, Thyselfe 
thy message do to german deare. 1604 Shaks. Otk. j. i. 
114 You’le haue Coursers for Cozens: and Gennets for 
Germaines. lyax Bailey, Germain, a Brother or Sister by 
the same Father and Mother. 

German (dgsumaii), a.^ and sb.^ Also 6 ger- 
mayne, 6-7 germaine, germane, [ad. L. Oer- 
pidn-uSj used, as adj. and sb., as the designation of 
persons belonging to a group of related peoples 
inhabiting central and northern Europe, and 
speaking the dialects from which the * Germanic’ 
or ‘ Teutonic ’ languages have been developed. 

The name does not appear to have been applied to these 
peoples by themselves, or to be explicable from Teut. 
sources. A view widely held is that it was the name given 
by the Gauls to their neighbours ; the Celtic derivations 
suggested are from Olr. yair neighbour (Zeuss) and from 
Irish gairm battle-cry (Wachter, Grimm). According to 
Mullenhoff, Germani was originally the name of a group of 
Celtic peoples in north-eastern Gaul, was transferred from 
these to their Teutonic conquerors, and afterwards extended 
to all the Teutonic peoples,] 

The pronunciation (d^’JmSn), for which cf. clerk, sergeant, 
Hertford, was formerly fashionable, but now survives only 
as dial, or vulgar. 

In English use the word does not occur until the i6th c,, 
the sb. appearing in our quots, earlier than the adj. The 
older designations were Almain and Dutch (Dutchman) ; 
the latter, however, was wider in meaning. 

A. adj\ 

1 . Of or pertaining to Germany or its inhabitants. 
The precise signification depends on the varying extension 
given to the mmt Gey^nany. 

German Ocean: transl. of Ptolemy’s 'Ofceavo's, 

the sea to the east of Great Britain, the North Sea. 

1552 Huloet, German or of germanye, Gemnamts, 
1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxviii. (1:887) ^68 The Ger- 
maine or French gentlewymen. 1598 Shaks. Merry W, iv. 
V. 70 They . , set .spurres, and away ; like three Germane- 
diuels, three Doctor Faustasses. 1618 OwMs A Iman. 7 
The German Fencer cudgelPd most of our English Fencers 
now about a moneth past. 1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, 
ii. 26 That burning the dead was. .the old Germane practise 
is also asserted by Tacitus. 1683 Cooke Marrow Chi- 
rur^ery (ed. 4) r. § i. i. a [Some instrument.s are] of Horn, 
as Cups used at German Baths. 1705 Bosman Guinea 190 
They are as Impertinent and Noisie as the,. German Jews 
at their Synagogue at Amsterdam. 1786 Burns Twa Dogs 
163 Then bouses drumly German water, To mak himsel 
look fair and fatter. i8i6 Keatinge Trav. (1817) II, 143 
Fitted up with German stoves, the only powers of heat 
sufficient for. .this climate. 1843 S. Au.stin Ranke's Hist. 
Ref. I. II It would be impossible to speak of a Gernmn 
nation, in the proper sense of the word, during the preceding 
ages. 1879 Escott England I. 53 We at last reach the 
point where it discharges itself into the German Ocean. 
1882 Freeman in Longm. Mag. 1 , 94 ‘German’, which 
people used to sound ‘ Jarman ’ — as in the memorable story 
of the Oxford University preacher who wished the ‘Jarman 
theology’ at the bottom, of the ‘Jarman Ocean'. 

b. with limiting word as in B. i b ; the combina- 
tion indicating the dialect or language spoken by 
the persons in question. 

1726 Amherst Terras Fil. viii. 39 His fingers . . will not 
suffer him to keep any money between them, as he once 
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told an High-German artist. 1887 Skeat Princ. Eng. 
Eiytn. Ser. i. ii. § 9 Taking English to represent the native 
speech of the Low-German conquerors of England, 

2 . transf. a. Marked by the diaracteristics of a 
German ; German-like. b. Friendly to the Ger- 
mans, biased in favour of German interests. 

1861 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) L 47 Peace and order were 
maintained by police regulations of German minutene.ss and 
strictness. *864 Ld. Malmesbury Mem. II. 318 As Lord 
Bath was there and is very German, of course Lord Derby 
did not feel himself on safe ground. 

3 . As the designation of a language (see B. 2). 
Hence of words, etc. : Belonging to the German 
language. Of literary compositions, etc. : Written 
or spoken in the German language. 

Partly an attrib. use of the sb. : as in German grammar, 
German master (=:one who teaches the language), etc. 

1748 Chesterf. Let. i July (1892) 1 , 124, I desire that you 
will not fail to write a German letter, in the German character, 
once every fortnight, to Mr. Grevenkop. — Let. 5 Sept. 1 . 139 
You will also desire your German master to teach you [etc,]. 
1755 Johnson Diet. Pref., Of words undoubtedly Teuton ick 
the original is not always to be found in any ancient lan- 
guage, and I have therefore inserted Dutch or German 
substitutes. 1817 Coleridge Biogr. Lit., Satyrane's Lett, 
(Bohn) 266, I inquired, .concerning the history of German 
poetry and the older German poets. 1817 Sir^ J. Sinclair 
Corr, (1831) II. 324 , 1 received several communications from 
him, chiefly written in the German language. 1888 H. A. 
Strong tr. PattPs Prim. Hist. Lang, iv. 85 The corre- 
spondence of the function fixes the name in the German 
word feder for ‘ steel pen Ibid. xii. 260 This is the origin 
of the German possessive pronoun ihr. 
b. with limiting words as in B. 2 b. 

1872 Morris Hist. Outl. Eng. A cord. i. 5 The Low Ger- 
man dialects of the Continent are yielding to its [High 
German] influence, 1891 Trechmann Hist. Gram. Germ. 
Lang. I. V. 34 A person who understands Hochdenisch is . . 
less able to understand the Low German than the Middle 
and South German dialects. 

4 . In names of things of actual or attributed 
German origin (sometimes written with a hyphen), 
as (lerman bezoar (see Bezoar 2) ; G-erman bit, 
chest (see quots^) ; G-erman clock, in 16-1 7th c. 
chiefly one of elaborate construction, often con- 
taining automatic figures of persons or animals ; 
German congreve, a kind of lucifer match ; 
■f German devil [cf. quot. 1598 in i], ? a sort of 
screw-jack or similar contrivance ; German duck 
(see quot.) ; German flute (see Flute i ) ; 
German gamba, gold, hone (see quots.) ; f G-er- 
man Lombard, a kind of paper; German mile, 
a distance of between 4 and 5 English miles ; 
German paste, process, sarsaparilla (see 
quots.) ; German sausage, a large sort of sau- 
sage, the stuffing of which is meat spiced and partly 
cooked ; usually sold in portions by weight ; 
German sheet, a kind of sheet-glass ; German 
sixth Mus.f a chord consisting of a note with its 
major third, fifth, and augmented sixth ; German 
steel, stitch (see quots.) ; German text, a black 
letter resembling old English or modern German ; 
also atlrib, ; German tinder = Amadou ; German 
watch (cf. G. clack') ; German yroo\^ Berlin wool 
(see Berlin 4). Also Gehm an silver. 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech., *Germau-hii,Si.wood^-'honng tool 
adapted to be used in a brace. /bid,,*German-cheH(,MeiaL 
Inrgy), a long box into which the slimes are carried gradu- 
ally by a stream of water. The heavier portions settle near 
the head of tlie box, and the lighter towards the lower end. 
1588 Shaks, L. L. L, hi. i. 102 A woman that is like a 
■^Germane Cloake [/. e. clock], Still a repairing ; euer out of 
fra me. 1609 B. J onson Sil. Worn. iv. ii, Shee takes her selfe 
asunder still when shee goes to bed ..and about next day 
noone is put together againe, like a great Germane Clocke. 
4*1643 W. Cartwright Ordinary t, v, (1651) Bxij, Let us 
try I'o win that old Eremit thing, that, like An Image in a 
German clock, doth move. Not walke. 1851 yiAVWS.w Lond. 
Lahonr I. 432 The ‘ ^German congreves ’ were soon after 
introduced. 1670 Evelyn (1679) 23 That small Engine, 
which by some is call’d the*German-devil, reform’d, after this 
manner, and duely applied, might be very expedient for this 
purpose [the extirpation of Roots]. 1796 Grose'' s Diet, Vtilg, 
'Tongise (ed. 3), ^German Duck, half a sheep’s head boiled 
with onions. 17^ Chesterf. in World V^o. loi (end), Upon 
the same shelf with their *German flute, their powder-mask 
and their four-horse- whip. 1880 C. A. Edwards Organs 
(1881) 1 57 Viol-di-Gamba, This stop is not to be confounded 
with the German Gamba.. .The "^German Gamba, or Gamba 
proper, is a stop of louder intonation and somewhat larger 
scale. 1889 Century Diet,, ^German gold, an inferior gold 
powder prepared from gold leaf. 1893 Funk's Stand. Diet, 
s.v. Hone, "^German hone, a soft, smooth, yellow slate 
especially adapted for razor-setting. 1712 Act 10 Anne in 
Loud. Gaz. No. 50x8/3 For all Paper called. .^German Lom- 
bard IS. per Ream. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr, Glasse 
56 A comon *Germaine mile Conteyninge in it 32 Fur- 
longes. 1394 Blundevil Exerc. n. led. 7) xio Foure Italian 
miles do make but one Germane mile. 1838 Murrafs 
Hand-bk. N, Ge-nn. 465/1, 3^ German miles = 17 English 
miles. 1858 SiMMONDsi)zVri Trade,*Ger7nan-paste, a food 
sold for. .cage birds . . made of pea-meal,hemp-.seed, maw- 
seed, lard, and honey or treacle. i88x Raymond Minhtg 
Gloss,, *Ger7nan process, in copper smelting, the process of 
reduction in a shaft-furnace, after roasting, if necessary. 
1882 Ogilvie, * German-sarsaparilla, a name given to the 
roots or rhizomes of Carex arenaria, C, disticha, and 
C. hirta, from their being occasionally used in Germany 
as a substitute for sarsaparilla. 18^ Simmonds Diet. 
Trade, * German-sausage, ^ polony, a bladder or cleaned 
gut stuflfed with meat partly cooked. *823 P. Nicholson 
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Pract. Build. 421 ^German Sheet is another species of glass 
much esteemed. 1835 Danneley Encycl, Mus., ^German 
sixth, 1875 OusELEY Plarmony xi. 127 We produce a dis- 
cord, which has been called .. the ‘ German sixth*. 1799 
Nicholson' s Jrnl. Nat, Philos. II. 65 The steel obtained 
immediately from the ore by .simple fusion, is called natural 
steel. It is likewise distinguished by the name of ^German 
steel, because it comes principally from Germany. 1873 
Knight Diet. Mech., Gertnan-steel, a metal made of char- 
coal-iron obtained from bog-iron or the sparry carbonate. 
1S82 Caulfeild & _S AWARD Dict. Needleworrk ^Gertnan 
stitch, this is a stitch formed from a tapestry and a tent 
stitch being worked alternately in a diagonal line across the 
canvas. 1861 M. Pat-tison Ess. (1889) 1 . 45 Over each 
[gateway] was an inscription in the ^German text. 1763 
W. Massey Origin Letters ii. 28 A neat and correct alphabet 
of the german text capitals. 1831 Mayhew Land. Labour 
I. 433 At one time, indeed, they were announced as ‘"’^Ger- 
man tinder’. x866> Treas. Bot., German tinder, t\\^ Soft 
Amadou, Polyporns fomentarius. 1611 Middleton & 
D'S.KKE.RRoaringGirl H j b, Here take ray (germane watch, 
hang’t vp in sight, That I may see her hang in English for’t. 

b. In the names of various plants, as German 
camomile, German iris, German knotgrass, 
German lilac, German madwort, German 
millet, German rice, German tamarisk 
(see qnots.); German 'wallflower (see Wall- 
plowee). 

1884 CasselPs Encycl, Did., "^German camotnile, the 
flower-heads of Matricaria ckaonomilla. 1882 Garden 
6 May 317/2 The earliest purple ^German Iris. 1879 
Brittf.n & Holland Plmii-n., ^German Knotgrass, 
Scleranihns annuus. 1877 N, IV, Line. Gloss., * German 
Lilac, valerian. 1818 Withering Brit. Plants II. 316 
Asperugo procumbens ..TxzMmg Catchweed, ^German 
Madwort. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. IV. 59 {Germa^t 
Madwort) 'Phis little prostrate annual plant .. is found 
more or less all over Europe. X83Z Veg. Subst. Pood 113 
^German Millet, Sitaria germanica. This variety was. . 
imported from India, and acclimatized in Germany. 1839 
Penny Cycl. III. 463/2 Hordewn Zeocriton\ also called 
^German rice, or rice barley, 1882 Garden 22 July 73/3 
The ^German Tamarisk . . a slender upright-growing shrub. 

e. German measles: A contagious disease, re- 
sembling measles in a mild form. 

187s tr, Ziemssen’s Cycl. Med. II. 129. 1890 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., s. V. Roseola, epidemic, German mea.sles, Rubella. 
Symptoms, mild headache and chills, mu.scular pains ; there 
may be .some coryza. The rash appears usually on the first 
day on the face, chest, and afterwards over the body. 1894 
La^icet 3 Nov.^ 1046 The council of the Medical Officers of 
Schools’ As.sociation have issued a circular to the members 
of the association, asking for their opinions upon the charac- 
teristics of mea.sles and German measles. 

Hence Ge'rmanly adv., in a German manner. 
1799 Southey in C. C. Southey Life II. 19 As fine a Ger- 
manly compounded word as you may expect to see. 1854 
G. Eliot in Life (1885) I. 350 He is a man of real culture, 
kindliness, and polish (Germanly speaking). 

B. sb, 

1 . A native of Germany. 

1530 Tindale Praciyse of Prelates F vj a, When the empyre 
was translated vnto the Germaynes. .there was moch stryfe. 
1543 Brinklow Cofnpl. 37 O noble Germanys, God hath 
made yow a lyght vnto all rulers in the world, 1691 Hart- 
CLIFFE Virtues 121 Neither among the old Germans did 
any one bear Arms until he was honored with a Spear and 
Target in their State-Assemblys, 1781 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. 
Ill, 245 The Germans were less corrupt than the Italians. 
185s M0T1.EY Dutch Rep, Introd. ii. (1866) 5 The truculent 
German . . considered carnage the only useful occupation. 

b. With limiting word. High German: om -who 
speaks the High German language. 

i6zi Middleton & Dekker Roaring Girl 'E, xv\ A name 
which Ide leare out From the hye Germaines throat. 

c. One who is versed in the German language ; 
a German scholar. 

1809 Southey Lett. (1856) 11 . 183, I, who am no German, 
have heard enough read, and seen enough translated by his 
[Klopstock’s] admirers, to be convinced that he is full of 
buckram and bombast. 

2 . The German language. 

When used without defining word or contextual indication, 
the word is undenstood to denote High German (until the 
i8th c. called High Dutch). 

1748 Chesterf. Let. 13 Feb. (1892) I. 84 , 1 am very willing 
that you should take a Saxon servant, who speaks nothing 
but German ; which will be a sure way of keeping up your 
German, after you leave Germany. 1798 Colf-ridge Saty- 
rane''s Lett. ii. in Biog. Lit, (1882) 249 See how natural the 
German comes from me, though I have not yet been six 
weeks in the country ! X841 Elphinstone Hist. Ind.^ I. 

325 The two idioms are more nearly allied than Engli.sh 
and German. 1886 Ruskin Preeterita L 314 At that time 
it was thought very fine and poetical to study German. 

b. With limiting words. High German: the 
variety of Teutonic speech, originally confined to 
* High ’ or southern Germany, but now accepted as 
the literary language throughout the whole of Ger- 
many; its chief characteristic is that certain con- 
sonants have been altered by what is called the 
‘ second sound-shifting ’ from their original Teut 
sounds, which the other dialects in the main pre- 
serve. Low German : properly = * Plattdeiitsch 
the general name for the dialects of Germany which 
are not High German ; but also applied by philo- 
logists to all the West Germanic dialects except 
High German (including, e.g. English, Dutch, 
Frisian) ; and formerly in a still wider sense in- 
cluding also Gothic and Scandinavian. 

1838 Penny Cycl. XL 192 The German or Teutonic lam. 
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giuage noay be divided into two great branches .. the High 
German, or the language of Southern Germany; and the 
Low German, or Saxon. 1872 Morris Bist, Outl. Eng. 
AcciiL i. s Luther., made the High German the literary 
language of all German-speaking people. 1887 Skeat Prim. 
Eng. Etym, Ser. i. vi. § 55 The West Teutonic branch in- 
cludes. .Saxon or Low German. 1897 Nation ( N.Y.) 0 Pec., 
Of versions earlier than Chaucer's two into High German 
and French are of the greatest linguistic importance. 

3 . In various senses resulting from elliptical uses 
of the ad j. 

a. Short for German cotillon (see Cotilliok i) ; 
also, a dancing party where this is the chief dance. 

[i860 Motmcy Notherl. (1868) L ii. 36 If I am ever caught 
dancing Uie German cotillon.] %^'j^ Scribner' s Mng. XIX. 
68 i/i It is a dance they call the German. 1881 Howells 
P'earful He^tpons. (1882) 153 In the German there was a 
figure fantastically called the symphony. 1886 Ogonis 
Mosaic y.vn. 7/1 Tuesday evening a Genn:m was given in 
the amusement room by Prof. Asher’.s dancing class. 

b. pi. Articles (defined by context) imported 
from Germany. ■ 

1891 Daily Nam 20 Oct. 2,(7 Hgg«- .There has been a rise 
oiM. on second Italians.. and ts\ on Germans. 

c. --German sausage. 

18S3 Greenwood Odd Ptople 220 'Fhe sausage-eater may 
..continue to munch his ‘german ’ with a relish. 

d. Coal-mining. (See ijiiot.) 

1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal Mininy.^ German., a .straw filled 
with gunpowder to act as a fttxe in hlasting operatiniis. 

C. Comh. as German built, -made, -owned, 
-speaking adjs. ; also Gcr?nan-/ewisk adj. 

1897 Diiily Neim 7 Pec, 5 '3 This ’'Gernuin-huilr, German- 
owned steamer has easily eclipsed all previous •[lerfonnaiices. 
2876 G- Kliot in Life p 835 1 IL 290^ Part of the scene at 
the cluh is translated into Hebrew in a ^CkTimm-Jcwish 
ne\v.spaper. 1851 M ayhevv Lond. l.abonrl. 361 1’he to* >ls , . 
are sometimes displayed on a small barrow, sometimes on a 
stall, and are mostly “Gennan-rnatle. 18^ IVestm. Gnz. 25 
Sept, 3/1 German manufacturers, who . . ‘improve the occa- 
sion to offer other German-made wares *. 1872 *German- 

speaking [see B. 2 b]. 

Crermaiader (d^i^sjmae-ndaJtX Forms ; (5 gev- 
raawndsr, 5, 7 germandir, 6 germaiidre, gex- 
maundor, jarmaiider, 7 Jermander), 6 - ger- 
maader. |ad, laed.U germamlra, -drea { ^»ger- 
mamir^e), altered form of gamandna, -ia (whence 
Ger., Ti>\x,^amander), corruptly ad, late Gr. xapot*'- 
5 /wd, which is itself a corruption of Gr. 
lit. *grotmd oak*, f. the ground + 5 pvs oak. 

Another corrupt form based on the late Gr. word is It. 
■mlamandrm. The correct Gr. fjrm was adopted in iiied. 
L. as ebamsedrySf whence It. camedrio, Sp. camedrlih] 

The name of the plaiits of tiie genus 'feucrium, 
esp. T. Clmmmdrys, the Common or Wall Ger- 
mander, Garlic or Water Germander ■»« T. Scor^ 
dium. Wood Germander 7 \ Scorodonia. In 
the U.S. applied to 7 \ Canadense (Gent. Diet.). 
Also applied to certain species of Veronica, now 
chiefiy ia the compound names Germander 
Chickweed ( Veronica agrestic ) ; Germander 
Speedwell or Wild Germander {^P’eronica 
C/iamiedrys). 

In early quote, it is often uncertain what plant is meant. 
The attrib. use in Tennyson refers to the hcauiifui blue 
colour of the flowers of Veromca Ckamxdrys. 

c 2440 Promp. Partf. 190/2 Germawnder, her be, gernmn-. 
drn. 1:348 Turner Names of Iferhes {1881; 26 Cluunedrys 
called . . in englishe Germander or englishe Triacle. 1578 
Lvte Dodoens t, Ixxv. n i Of Scordium or water German ler. 
Ibid. i. Ixxvi, ira Of Teucrion or wikie Germander. 1587 
Harrison England u. xx. -1877) i. 326 Our common ger- 
mander or thistle benet is . . id .. great power in medicine. 
JS97 GERAimn Herbal n. cciii. 534 I’ree Germander i.s called 
m.,l.atineTttttcnum ; in EngUsn great Germander, vpright 
Germander, and Tree Germander. 1607 Tui slll Fourf. 
Beasts :i658) 269 lake of Jermander four ounc*‘s, of Gmn- 
dragant, and of dryed Roses, 1688 R, Holme Armoury it. 
109/1 Tree Germander hath the Flowers, .white, in a ruund 
pfjinted husk. 2741 CompL Fam.-Piece ii. iii. 380 There are 
several other Trees and Shrubs which are now in Flower, as 
. .Tree Germander, Lupine. 2789 Filkinuton Derbysk. 
(1803) L 325 Feronica chanmdris. Wild germander. xSxi 
A. T. Thomson Land. Disp.{x%\%) 398 Wall germander has 
been accounted tonic, stomachic [etc.], i860 Gosse Rom, 
Nat. Hist. 6 I'he germander speedwell, with its laughing 
blue eyes, spangling every hedge-bank. ^ 2865 — • /.and 
Sea (1S74) 15 llie wood germander, or bitter whose 
wrinkled leaves were u.sed during the scarcity of the hut war 
as a .substitute for tea. 

attrib. lyxz tr. PomeCs Hist. Drugs I . Ss Divided into five 
Leaves, as the Germander Flower, Tennyson Sm 
Dreams 4, They, thinking that her clvar germander eye 
Droopt in the giaut-factoned city-gkxmi, Came, with a 
month's leave given them, to the sea, 

©ermane ; see German a. * 

CrenuaBesQue (d^um&ie’sk), &. [f. German 
+ -i;HQUE.j Marked by German characteristics. 
1825 Am Monildy Mag. XY, The fair writer . . ha# 
even rendped her tragedy more Germaoesque than that 
wild and singular production. 

Geriiia3i]b.ood (d,p'imSnhud). [f. Gieman t 

-HOOD. I The c|ita.lity of bcinL^ German. 

iSay^CARLYLE German Rotmmi-e Pref„ I'hey are German 
Novtli^ts, not English ones; and their Germauliood 1 have 
all akiijg regal ded as a quality, not as a fault. 

Germaiiie (d^^Aimteuik), a. and sk fad. L. 
Genimmic-m, t Germdma German Cl F, 
germanium.} A. ad/. 

1 , Of or |>ertainiDg to Germany or to the Ger- 
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mans, German. Now chiefly /list, in Germanic 
Confederation, Germanic Empire. 

1633 in OH. 4* TimesChas. 1 (1848) IL 224 Setting up the 
Germanic liberty, and levelling of the House of Austria. 
2633 Benlowks Theopk. V. xlix, Fifty milions of Germanick 
leagues. 1756-7 tr. Key.sler's Trav. 11760) IV. 217 'riie 
association of the Germanic states would not be a sufficient 
security to the empire against a foreign enemy. 2777 
yi hyson Philip // (1839) *3 He laboured.. to establish con- 
cord among the several princes of the Germanic body. 
284# S. Austin Ranke '* s Hist. Ref. III. 251 Least of all 
could the German nation boast that the Germanic empire 
had recovered its ancient character and powers. 

b. Marked by German characteristics. Ger- 
manic region (see quot.). 

1852-6 WooowASiD Molhtsca 383 Germanic Region. The 
whole of Northern Europe and Asia, bounded by the 
Pyrenee.s, Alps, Carpathians, Caucasus, and Altai, 

2. Of or pertaining to the Teutonic race, or any 
of the Teutonic peoples. With reference to lan- 
guage, often used by philologists as Primitive 
Germanic*. Also with limiting word, in the 
designations of the subordinate groups into which 
the Germanic family oflangs. is divided: the hast 
Germanic, including Gothic (and some langs. of 
which only traces remain, as Burgundian, Vandal), 
the E^ortli Germanic = ^ Scandinavian * (by some 
treated as a subdivision of East Germanic), and 
the West Germanic, including High and Low 
German, English, Frisian, Dutch, etc. 

2841 W. Spaldwo Holy ^ It. /si. II, 26 The Roman 
empire during the Germanic invasions. 2879 .Sir G. Scott 
heed. A rchit. 1 . 6 (Got hie] i.-. the architecture of the Germanic 
nations.^ 1888 J. Wright Old HigkGcr. Primer § 70 Tlie 
Germanic combination kw was represented in Francouiaii 
by and in Upper German by cAu. 

B. s3. The language of the Germanic people ; 
Teutonic : see A. 2 . 

189a J. Wright /VvV/si^r Gothic Lang. § 208 From an 
Indo-Germanic point of view the series I-V belong to one 
and the smme .series which underwent in Germanic various 
niodificatioas upon clearly defined lines, 

SenuaJlical (d,:59rmse‘nikaL, a. rare, [f, as 
prec. -f-Ab.] ssGEBMANIOtf. I, 

2560 Bi*. .Sandy# Let. 24 Oct. in Abp. ParkePs CofT. 125 
Ye will not utterly condemn all Germanical natures. 2833 
Fraser's Mag, VIL 60a Whoae Germanical jabber Master 
Ben . . put into English. 

Hence ©erzna'iiically adtt., in a Germanical 
manner. 

2833 FrasePs Mag, VII. 706 The round-al>ont, hublde- 
bubWe, rumfustianish . .raly-;x)ly growlery of style, so Ger- 
manicidly set forth. 1854 Dk Quincky in H. N. i*ageZ/y^ 
(1877) IL xviii. 87 I'hut is, speaking Gennanically, and 
therefore pedanticsdly. 

Geiruiaxdify^ (dgo’jmSnifsi), v. [f. German a. 
-f -(i)Fy.J trans. To make German in form or 
character, imbue with German qualities, render 
German-like. Hence 0 erm«fc* 2 Jlfled ppL a. 

1872 Mad. Simple's Invesl. v. in Old Nem in Casf. Lit. 
I. 312/r 'i'hat sounds Germanified. Atlantic Mimthlg 
Feb. a8r The Germanified ghost of the dead language is 
raised in the baccalaureate oration of my second son. 

Gheruxanisb, (d^S'imlniJ), a. [See -tsh.] 
Having German characteristics, savouring of Ger- 
manism. 

1796 R. Back Ifermsprm^ viii, It sounds monstrous 
Gerrnanish. 2819 Solthky X iTifA (2856) HI. 124 The letter 
is Germanish eiioiigli,iu ail conscience. 2839 IVestm. Rev. 
X. 197 Eeikniian’s name sounds Gcrinanish, 

CI©im.aAiisBi (d,^3*4rafiniz’m). [f. German a. 
+ -ISM. Cf. F. Get'mamsme.} 

1. An idiom or mode of expression peculiar to the 
German language ; esp. one used by a speaker or 
writer in some other language. 

2622 Cory AT Crudities 39 After I had duly considered 
this prety Germanistne, 2773 ChrhT Krf. fL,), It is full of 
Latinisms, OalHcisms, Germanisms, and all isms but 
AngUcism#. Gkn. P. Tiiomi*son F.rerc. 12842)1 1 1 , 2 
Besides, itjthe ‘ FourofaGernmn Prince ’j lacks Gennaniiy; 
the Germanisms in the whole are not greater than might l>e 
collected in a three years’ residence, 28^ Miss Shut A» i> 
CA. Auekesierl. 324 'ITie mere Germanisms of the novel 
rests and sign# appalled' me. 289a Natim Y. ) 26 May 
402/1 Miiny-jointed (Jermanisrns stretch their unwieldy 
length and sprawl over every page. 

2, a, German ideas.; German modes of thought 
or action, b. Atlachment to (merman ideas or in- 
stitutions, 

2842 Biafkio. Mag. L, 254 Thou art alone praicllctl, .and 
despisesl idealism, and mystkisin, and Germanism.' 2864 
Daily TeL ii May, The advance of Germanism, as it was 
Ktykd, wn* retarded, if not checked. 2884^ ^rnL Edm. 
XIX, ®4 What our country -needs ofOermaniHin in educa- 
tion is the profound, accumte, broad, and gemat h-abits. 

S. Affeclalion of what is' German ; a disposi- 
tion to adopt German modes of thought or ex- 
pression. 

xSo7 TaYioa in Ann. Ref*. V. 507 A something of 
Germanism cling* about the style of these two first canto#. 

J, H. Newhan Dmeiopm. CAr. D&etr. 72 The #ame 
philosophkal element#, recfeivod into a certain sensibility or 
wsenslwfity to sin, and it# consequences, kadslwj one mind 
to the Chiw:h of Rewse ; another to what, for witnt of a Instter 
word, may be called Germaaism. 2857 Chwssch Let. ad Jaa, 
ia Life (2I94) 249 Hew vaw much without real knowledge 
has been a grew deal erf tiselbroad abiwe «rf Germaaisnft that 
goesm 
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Germanist (d,: 5 o*jmanist). [f. German a. 
-IST.J a. One who has a knowledge of Germany 
and of the German language, b. One versed in 
Germanic or Teutonic philology, e. One influenced 
by German though t. 

1832 Carlyle Let. 29 Aug. in Froude Life fiSSa) IL iSg 
We are all to meet, along with a certain Mrs. Austin, a 
young Germanist., and breakfast some day in the Templar’s 
lodging.#. 2851 Ruskin Let. to Stillman in Fall Mall G ■ 
(1887 ) 23 Dec. 1 1/2 Above all avoid German book.s— and all 
Germanist.# except Carlyle. 1880 A. H. IAmth Buckle IL* 
back the boys good Germanists. 2885 
G. H. ScHODDE in ILomiL Rev. May 39s The greatest of 
Germanists, Jacob Grimm .. says that. .Luther’s language' 
must be regarded as the foundation of modern German. 1 

Germanistic (d^^simlni-stik), a. [f. prec. -h' 
-TO.] Pertaining to the study of Germanic philo- 
logy and antiquities, 

2^2 Athenmm 30 July 143 ^2 The second volume of the 
admirable Jakresbericht on Germanistic philology . . has 
reached us. 1883 American VL 323 Cheap Germanistic 
texts. 

t Germamty 'L Ok. l&d. L. germdnitatem, 
f. germanus German L] The quality of being 
' german ’ or closely related ; near kinship. 

2594 Be. J. King (2628) 70 Thus was germanity and 

broihcrhootl broken betwixt the Thebans. 2637 R, Hum- 
i'HRKY tr. St. Ambrose i. 81 The gerraanity and neerest 
blood of brotherhood. 2647 Tkaff Comm. 2 Cem viii. 5 
'J'he germanity, the naturalne.sse, legitimatenesse opposed 
t«) bastardlincsse, 2663 F. Hawkins VouiEs Behazf. 10# 
Gei inanity, brotherhood. 2722 in Bailey. 

Germaiiity ^ (d^ojmse’iriii). [f. German tz 2 

-i--(i)Ty.J 

1. The characteristic qualities of Germany or 
the Germans. 

^ 283a (ste Germanism 2 3 . 2855 FrasePs Mag. IJ. 700 The 
inhabitants (of Weimar] seemed to u# to have more than 
the usual heaviness of Germaiiity. 1857 Dk Quincey Goethe 
Wks. 2862^ Xll. 216 One other part of this lady’s conduct 
merits notice for its exqu!.site Germanity. 

2. Devotion to German interests. 

1870 Pall Mall G. 25 Nov. 10 'I'hat they are slightly 
d«-moraIized by success no one not directly inspired with 
* Gennanity ’ can doubt. 

Germanium Chem. [mod, 

L.. f, Germanus German a/D] (See quot.) 

2886 Athenmum 13 Mar. 364/2 Prof. Clemen.# Winkler, in 
the ikrkhie of the' Berlin Chemical Society, describe.# a 
new^elemem-'to which he ha.s given the name of ‘Ger-, 
inanium *— in a mineral named Argyrodite ,, Germanium 
appears to take a place between antimony and Gsmuth. 
Germanize (d^o-iman^ii:), v. [f. G.kkman tr.2 
+ -r^E.J 

1. trans. To translate into the German langunge. 
2598 Sylvesiks: Dn Barins ii. ii. n. Babylon 624 The 
Dutch, Imth him who Germaniz’d the story Of Sleidari. 
2793 ItdiiiGEH Let. in Mem, Dahei 12862) 107, I have got 
a vicst liking to Germanise them myself, 2824 W. Tavlor 
in Monthly /Ota LXXUL 354 Several of whose odes have 
been as happily Germanized by Ramler as his epistles have 
been by VV ieland. 

% To make German in character, ap|!>earance, etc. 
2609 Heywood Lucrece in. iv, Wks. 1874 V. 205 The first 
lieakh shall be impos'd on you Valerius, and if ever you 
have beetle Germaniz’d, let it be after the Dutch fashion. 
2752 Franklin Lss. Wks, 1890 IL 320 Aliens, who will 
shortly be so iiumercjus as to Germanize u.s instead of our 
Anglifying them. 2790 Bv-stander 350 ['I'hus did Handel] 
Germanize u# out oi the little taste which, previous to his 
misty appearance, h;id begun to glimmer on us. 1812 Visct. 
F0LKK.STONK Sp. Ho, Com. xo Dec., He had seen our. .officers 
adopting German dresses, and Germanizing themselves as 
much as {lossible. x86a Latham Channel Isl. in. xiv, >ed, 2) 
3»9 The prtx;esH by which Normandy was Germanized, 
2892 Athcnxum22 Aug, 250/2 She IJapan] luis endeavoured 
in turn to ai gllcize, americiuuzc, galUcize, and gerinanize 
herself. 

B. intr. To ndopt German manners and customs; 
to become Gcrinun (in style, tastes, habits, sym- 
pathies, etc.). 

2665 Lo< kk Lei. in Fox Bourne Life (2876) L iii. 1 12 Our 
landlord, who i.s wont sometimes to germani/e. 2801 True 
Briton in Spirit Paid, frnls. {2802) V. 223 For, though our 
troop# might fraternize, I'hcy’d poltrons be to Germanize. 
xSai Shki.i.ey l.et. to C. Clairmont in Dowden Life 11 . 392 
You are indeed Oerroanizitig very fast. 

hi ence sk 

Also 0 e:rmau.i 2 :a‘tioii,the action or process of Ger- 
maniiting; one who (jermanizes. 

1743 Land. P/ag. 80 He might liave described him.self 
as a Germanized Knglishmxtn, 27^ _Foote pHnor i. Wks, 
271,;^ L #40' Who knows whether mis Ciermaniz’d genius has 
jwirts to comprehend .. thy merit, Colekiikje Biog. 

Lit, 100 A Latin word with a Germanized ending. *825 
SvD. Kmiiii Speeches Wks. 2859 11 . 209/2 We should .. 
have been • . about as free as Denmark, Sweden, or uio 
Germanised States of Italy. 2850 H. Ro«;EKa Ess.ll.w* 
223 'rhe Gcrmaniseil style, .consists, .in an aUsurd imitation 
of German idiom *uid construction. 2850 Frasers Mag. 
XLIL 689 Should the Governments of Prussia and Austria 
persist In their present system of Gennanization. 2860 A /L 
Chunkman VL 3/2 I’he maudlin and unavowed scepticism 
of one or other of these classes of Germanizers. 2879 
I FtoUtiM Caesar xvi. a6i The Germanising of Gaul would 
lead., to frevh invasions of Italy. 1882 Scribner's Mag. 
XX IL 97 I ’Fhe vague. .notion that his [Carlyle’s] style 
otpsists in a mere Gernuinisiiig of English may be disj 
missed at once. 2889^ limes 24 Jau* 5/6 The Bin would 
tend to the Germanization of Hungary. 

Sept. 720 Incidents .. illustrative of the people # 
concealing French heart# under their Germanized extenors.' 
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0eTISiaB.O-| used as the combining torm of 
* German * in various formations, as IS^-rmano- 
Coleri’dgian a., used by Mill as an epithet de- 
signating opinions derived from German writers 
through Coleridge, or from the Germans and 
Coleridge jointly ; 0 e:rmaiio-ma-iila, a mania 
for things German; Germano-pMlist, one who 
is friendly to, or excessively fond of, the Germans ; 
IS-e^rmanophLO’Ma, a morbid dread of Germany 
and of everything German. 

1840 Mill Diss. ^ Disc. (1875) I. 403 The *Germano- 
Coleridgian doctrine is . . the result of , , a reaction. Ibid. 
^25 The Gennano-Coleridgian school .. saw beyond the 
immediate controversy. 1893 Nmion (N. Y.) n May 350/3 
One is almost tempted to wish that Dr. Minot had .. 
intrusted the preparation of an American translation to 
some one not yet incurably affected by *Germano-maniju 
xS6^ Furnivall in Deader it June 744 Whether you 
believe in Diez: as an oracle as some *Germanophmsts do, 
or doubt him as some English sceptics have done, 1894 
Forum (U. S.) Dec. 398 I’here is no *Germanophobia to be 
detected in his attitude. 

Cye’niiail. si*ltrer. A white alloy consisting 
of nickel, zinc, and copper, originally obtained from 
an ore found at Hildburghausen. 

1830 Meek. Mag. XIII. g6 The German silver .. is now 
coming into vogue. 1851 lUustr, Caial. Gi. Exhib. 1052 
A gun . . in a case of rosewood, mounted in German silver. 
1873 F. Jenkin Elecir. Magn. (1883) 200 I'he cods (of 
the differential galvanoraeteri are sometimes madeof German 
silver instead of copper. 

aitrib. 1870 Low isi.t, .S'lf/ii/'fy HTw/. 58 The beggars were 
a kind of German-silver aristocracy. 

Ge’rmantowil. U.S. [’Fhe name of a suburb 
ol Philadelphia.] A one-horse covered vehicle used 
in country districts : more ixsXljGermanfoztm zvagon. 

1885 H, C. McCook Tenants Old Farm 322 Farmers 
came in their buggies, germantowns and farm-waggons. 

Germa’tic, Biol. rare. [Badly f. GEHMyA,on 
the analogy ol spermatic.^ Pertaining to a germ. 

1889 H. of Disease 135 We have 

seen that the spermatic and germatic E[nvironmentj cannot 
possibly be the same for any two germs or sperms. 

Germe, var. Jeem, Turkish vessel. 

Germeil (cl^i^aumen). Also 7 gernaaine, 7-g 
germin, \p..Xj.germsn{\i\,ge7‘mma): seeGEEMsA.j 
1 - The rii'lxraerit of an organism, a germ. Now 
onlyyf^. (Cf. Gebm sk.) 

1^3 .Shaks. Eear ui. ii. 8 And thou all-shaking Thunder, 
Strike flat the tlncke Rotundity o' th' world, Cracke Natures 
mo'.ilds, all gerniaines spill at once I'hat mnkes ingratefull 
Man. — Maeb, tv. i. 59. 12x691 Boyle Ckr. Vir/uoso 

II. Wks._ Z772 VI. 794 'J’he cicairicula of an egg, or the 
germen in the seed of a plant, being, in reality, a model 
of the animal, or plant, to he produced from it. 1807 Van- 
couver Agric. Devon {xZfp 123 Although that may cleanse 
the bvidy of tl»e grain, it will not carry otf the down from its 
end, and which is reasonably supposed to contain the germin 
of smut. x8i4 Caky Dante^ xvii. 100 Love is germin 
lorig, semenfaj of each virtue in ye. 1824 Galt Koikeioji 
11 . V. yi. 294 Many thought ana feared some new evil was 
confusing the germuis of nature. 

1 2 . A shoot or sprout, a young branch or sucker. 
1628 Coke On Liii. 53 a, If tenant cut down timber trees 
. .or suffer the young gennin.s to be de.stroyed. 1669 Wok» 
LiDGE Syst. Agric. iii68t) 326 Germifis, young shoots of 
Trees. i6jt Grew Anai. Plants i. iv. § i The Parts of the 
Germen and Branch, are the same with those of the Trunk. 
1714 Scroggs Courisdret (ed. 3) 208 If., he destroys the 
young Germins, or stub up the .same by the Roots. 173$ 
Bradley Fam. Did. s. v. Paim, The Palm-Tree has a 
tender Germen, from whence otlier small Shoots proceed by 
Intervals. 1785 W. Gilpin Mount, .v Lakes I. 227 Fruitful 
nature, making . . unremitting eftbrts to vegetate, could not 
here produce a single germin. 

3 . Bot. The rudiment of a seed-vessel, an ovary. 

1759 B. Stilungkl. IVks. (1762) Introd. 30 Upon opening 
the flower leaves tliere will appear in the very center, at the 
bottom an oblong tliickish .substance .. This conrain.s.the 
seed, and is called the germen or germ. 1776-96 Withering 
Frit, idants (ed. 3) I. 3 Tiie Seed-vessel, la the newly- 
opened flower, this part was called the Germen; but when 
it enlarge.s, and approaches to maturity, it is^ called the 
Seed-ve.ssel. 1807 J. E. Smith Phys. Bot. 274 The Germen 
appears under a variety of shapes and sizes. It is of great 
moment . . to observe whether it be .superior, that is, above 
the bases of the calyx and corolla . . or inferior, below them. 
1854 S. 'I'homson Hd'id FI. iii. ied. 4) 179 The bodies . . are 
considered abortive germens, or seed-vessels. 1877 Darwin 
Forms of FI, iii. 83 The germens of these 12 flowers all 
swelled, and ultimately six fine capsules and two poor cap- 
sules were produced. 

Germicidal (d,p‘jmis3i.*dal), a. ^ [f. US nextp 
-AL.] Destructive to genus, germ-killing. 

i 883 Times 24 Dec. 3/5 By first drawing the tobacco smoke 
through water, it was found to have lost its gCTinicidal pro- 
pierties. Review 0 / Rev. 14 Mar, 278/1 The great ger- 

micidal antidote of the future. 

Germicide (d^oumissid), sb. {a.) [EGeem sh 

+ -CIDE i.j 

1 . That which kills germs ; spec, an agent used 
to destroy di.sease-germs. 

x88x Times 17 Jan. 5 Neither oil nor glycerine is a germi- 
cide or a disinfectant. j88i G. M. Sternberg tr. Magiins 
Bacteria (1883) 209 By germicides we mean agents which 
have the power to destroy the vitality of the various species 
of bacteria known to us. 

2 . quasi-iZa/* Destructive to germs, germicidal. 
x88o Mac Cormac Antisept. Surg. 106 Certain germicide 

agents absolutely arrest their power of reproduction. 1885 
Byd. Sec. Lex., Germicide, having power to kill germs. 


Germiciilture 'dga-imika^ltiik). [f. GEEM.fA + 
Culture ; after horticulture^ etc.] ^ The artificial 
cultivation of the microscopical organisms (bacteria) 
connected with certain diseases* (ffent. Dictf). 
Hence <a>ermiciiTttu.’ist, one who practises germi- 
culture ; a bacteriologist. 

18.. Med. Neves LI I. 640 (Cent.) The third point — the 
antiseptic value of these boaxes— still remains for the germi- 
culturxst to determine. 

Germiduct (d^o-imidzikt). [f. Germ sb. + L. 
duct-us\ alter aqueduct ‘The efferent canal of 
the germigene* {Syd. Roc. Lex. 1885). 
Germigeiie (d5§-jmi,dgm). BioL [f. Germ 
sb. + -gene., -gekt.] ‘ The gland of the female gene- 
rative apparatus of cestoid and Trematode worms 
in which the germinal vesicles are formed * {Ryd. 
Roc. Lex. 1 %%^, 

Bo Germi’g'enoxis a., that produces germs. 

185^ Todd Cyci, Anat. V. [136] In. .Cestoid Entozoa there 
are distinct gerrnigenous . . organs, x 870 Rollkston A nim. 

I ntrod. 125 Besides other accessory organs, vitelligenous 
exist independently of germigenous glands, 1883 Syd. Roc. 
Lex. S.V. Gland, Germigenous gland, the germ-producing 
Structure or ovary of cestoid worms ; the structure which 
produces the germinative vesicles. 

Germin (,dj55*jmin), v. arch. Also 5 germyne* 
[ad. L. germzn-dre : see Geuminate z^.] intr. To 
put forth shoots, to bud. Of the earth : To begin 
to produce vegetation. Also irazis. To bud or 
shoot forth into. 

c 1430 Pallad. on LJnsb. xir. 48 For Columelle affermyth 
in that ioynt 'To germyne, and in veer therout to stare 
jMater thy vyne al newly to repaie. 1483 Caxton G. de la 
'Pour A ivb, The swete dewe of Maye. .pieseth rrioohe unto 
the erthe and attempreth it svvetely in making to germyne 
and fructyfye. — Gold. Leg. 231 b/i I’hre thynges ben 
founden in seed germynyng. 1484 — RyallBk. M iv, A dewe 
whyche maketh nym to germyne a swete rote and ry5t wel 
atempred, that is good love. 1814 Cary Dante, Par. xxxiii. 
JO The love Reveal’d, whose genial influence makes now 
I'his flower to germin in eternal peace. 

Germin, var. Germen. 

GerminahlG (dgo’uminab'n, a. rare'-'’^. [as 
if ad. L. ’^germindbiUs, f. gernimdre : see Germi- 
nate zf. and -ABLE.] Capable of germination. 

1878 Ogle tr. Kernels Blowers iv. 79 Visits . . indispens- 
able for the production of gerininable seeds. 

11 Germinal (i5grm/nal, ch^^ouminal), sh. [Fr., 
f. L. ger/mn- , germen : see Germ j^/^] The seventh 
month of the French revolutionary calendar. 

1833 Nicolas Chronol. A/. (1838) 171 French Revol. 
Calend., Germinal (Budding Month; Mar, 2X-Apr. 19. 

Germinal (d.:53MminM), a. [ad. modX. ger- 
mmdlis, f. L. germin-, germen : see Germ Of 
or belonging to a germ or to germs ; of the nature 
of a germ. 

Germinal cell, disk = germ cell, disk (see Germ sh, 6). Cer.. 
minal layer, each of the three layers of cells into which the 
blastoderm divides?. ^ Germinal matter, a term applied by 
Beale to vitally active matter (see quot. 1870). Germinal 
membrane == B lastoderm. Germbial pole, * the part or pole 
of the egg where lies the germinal spot ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1885). Germinal spot, the nucleolus of the permaneut ovum, 
situated in the germinal vesicle. Germinal vesicle, tlie 
nucleus of the permanent ovum, of animals. 

1823 Coleridge Aids A’ ^,172 Relatively taken.. the ger- 
minal power of every seed might he generalized under the 
relation of Identity. X836, 1839 Germinal membrane (see 
Blastoderm]. *843 G. E. Day tr. Simon's A nim. Chem. L 
1 18 Capillary vessels are developed by the .stellated union 
of a certain set of blastodermic or germinal cells. i8si-!6 
Woodward Mollusca jv, 51 On one side of the yolk is a pel- 
lucid spot, termed the germinal vesicle, having a spot or 
nucleus on its surface. iS6x Beale Protoplasm i. ixL (1874) 
93 In all living beings the matter upon which e.'cistence de- 
pends is the germinal matter (Bioplasm), 1863 Huxley 
Man's Place Nat. ii. 61 A mass of viscid nutritive matter, 
the ‘ yelk within which is enclosed, .the ‘ germinal vesicle \ 
In this, lastly, lies a more solid rounded body, termed the 
* germinal spot 1870 Beale Protoplasm (ed. a) 36 It 
[living matter] alone possesses the power of growth and of 
producing matter like itself out of materials differing from 
it materially in compo.sition, properties, and powers. 1 there- 
fore called it germbixd or living matter, to distinguish it 
from the formed material, which is in all cases destitute of 
these proptTtie.s, 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life Introd. 36 
The three layers into which the germinal membrane divides 
itself in the embryo. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sci. xi. 306 The 
plague-ixjrpuscles. . might also be germinal in the vvorm, and 
still baffle the microscope. Gegenbanr s Comp. 

Anat. 35 The so-called germinal layers, which make up the 
embryouio body. 1880 KvxLZr Crayjisk iv. 206 The proto- 
pla.smic substance of the yelk . . constituting a germinal 
layer. Ibid. 209 A whitish patch .. termed the germinal 
disk. 1888 J. 'V. Gulick in Linn. Soc. frnl. XX. 237 Ger- 
minal Segregation is caused by the propagation of the 
species by means of seeds or germs any one of which, when 
developed, forms a community. 

b. tram/. Of non-material tihings : That is in 
the germ or in the earliest stage of development. 

i8<^ W, Taylor in Ann. Rev. VI. 360 In our second 
volume, .was noticed the germinal pamphlet, of which this 
quarto volume may be considered as the matured expansion. 
1853 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (x872> II. vj. xvi. 220 In 
what order do these germinal ideas arise ? X867 Lewhs 

Hist. Pkilos. II. 367 It is needless,. to point out the defects 
of this system. All we have to^ note here is its logical de- 
velopment of Condillac’s germinal error. 2873 Symonds 
Grk. Poets i. 10 The anristic sentiment, indew, exists in 
Homer, .but it is germinal, not organized and expanded as 
it will be. X874 Si'DGWicic Metlu Rtkics iii. 427 The ger- 


minal form of morality. <2x878 Lewes Study Psychot. 
(1879) 40 A forecasting tendency, germinal in animals and 
savages, conspicuous in the civilized man. 1883 Clodd 
Myths ^ Dr. ii. i. 147 Indications of germinal ideas about 
an after-life are present in the contents of tumuli, 
c. humorously. Rudimentary, undeveloped. 

1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt xxii, Job was a small fellow, 
about five, with a germinal nose. 

Hence G-e-rininally oJifz/. 

xl^9 Miss Harwood tr. de PressensPs Early Years Ckr, 
II. iii. 203 The old economy germinaliy contains the new. 

Germiliaiice (d^o'jminans). rare. [f. L. ger- 
tnindre : see Germinate v. and -anoe.] The act 
of germinating or ptttting forth shoots. 

1841 Myers Cath.Tk. iv. xxvhi. 312 When the fulness of 
time was come for the germinance and growth of . . the 
plant. 

GeMniuant (d^o’iminant), a. [ad. L. germi- 
nanPetn, pr. pple- of gerniindre : see Germinate 
V,} That develops like a germ ; germinating, 
sprouting ; also, having the potentiality of life or 
development rare in literal sense. 

x6os Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. iii. § 2 Prophecies .. are not 
fulfilled punctually at once, but haue springing and ger- 
minant accomplishment throughout many ages. 1727 Bailey 
vol. n, Germinant, sprouting, budding, blossoming, &c. 
1833 Fraser’s Mag. Nov. 574/2 'I'hey are sowing the spiritual 
seed of immortal emulation . . Such seed is germinant with 
quenchless vitality. X841 Myers Cai/i. Tk. in. xxvii. 102 
He destroyed subordinate errours by simply proclaiming 
germinant truths. 1846 Dana Zooph. v, § 88 (1848) 91 Thus 
we trace out the beginning of the germinant procesa 1870 
Baldw. Brown Reel. Truth 266 The ideas were germinant 
and fruitful. 1878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVL3S4 A seedcorn 
that has under genial influences been warmed into the first 
niovings of germinant life. x88i W. R. Nicoll Incarnate 
Saviour viii. 148 The teaching of Christ was not exhaustive 
but germinant. 

b. Jig. of the ground. 

1848 R. I. WiLBERFQRCE Doctr. Incamat. ii. (1852) 23 The 
dry ground of man’s nature is spoken of as germinant with 
the plant of our salvation. 1836 P. Fairbaikn Prophecy ii. 
32 The germinant soil out of which predictions were ever 
springing forth. 

Germinate v. [f. ppl. stem of 

L. germinare, L germin-, germen : see Gebm 

1. intr. To sprout, put forth shoots, begin to 
vegetate. Said properly of a seed or of a spore ; 
hence, also, of a plant: To bud and develop shoots 
and branches. 

1663 Bullokar, Gertninaie, to hud out. PhiLTram. 

II. 424 Whether seeds .. will germinate and thrive jn the 
exhausted Receiver, xdyx Grew Anat, Plants i, i. § 39 
’Tis now time for the Plume to rouze out of its Cloys^ 
tens, and germinate too. a 1687 H. More Def. Philos 
Cabbala App. xi, (1713) 196 God caused the Trees to ger- 
minate out of the Earth. 1707 Curios, in Hush, Card. 
157 There is in one single Grain of Corn, that has throughly 
germinated, wherewith to feed the five Thousand Men. 
1^6 J. Baxter Libr, Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) I. X07 When the 
agriculturist wishes his seeds to germinate, he should not 
bury them very deep. 1866 Rogers Agric. 4r Brices I . xxii. 
572 A kind of cloth woven of hair was used for drying the 
malt after it had been made to germinate. 1874 Cooke 
Fungi 127 The spores which produce spermatia are not at all 
apt to germinate. x87S Bennett & Dyer Sachs' BoL 138 
The persistent buds of many tree.s (Aesculus), bulbs (Tulip), 
and corms (Crocus, &c.), formed in the .summer and ger- 
minating in the spring after long rest in winter. 

b. fig. 

1647 H. More Poems 267 Lust and Vengeance, .from tme 
seed do germinate. 1660 Jer. Taylor A i. iv. 

rule X. ^ 2 (1676) 124 The Church was then a garden of the 
fairest flowers, it did daily germinate with blessings from 
Heaven, and Saints sprung up. 1758-63 Goldsm, Ess., 
Culiiv. Taste Wks, (Globe) 319/1 The preceptor will sow the 
seeds of that taste which will soon germinate, rise, blossom, 
and produce perfect fruit. 1849 Robertson Ser. 1. 

iii. (1866) 56 The soul requires room to germinate. 1849 H. 
Coleridge vxEncycl. bietrop. 3 From the first, or initiative 
Idea, as from a seed, successive Ideas germinate. 1862 H. 
Spencer Fbsi Princ. i. i. § 5 (187s) 18 The sciences, .sever- 
ally germinate out of the experiences of daily life. 1889 
Jp^ssopp Coming of Friars vi. 282 A wise man acts upon a 
hint, and it germinates. 

2. irans. To cause to sboot or sprout. 

1610 D. Price Creat. Prince E ij, In this Paradise is. .the 
tree of goodnesse which is .. watered by grace, germinated 
by godline.s, will waxe greene by hope [etc.]. 1^3 Edwin 

III. 264 The gentle influence of Spring began to spread the 
verdant carpet of Natui-e, and germinate the bursting buds. 
1870 Disraeli Lothair xii, The impassioned eloquence of 
that lady germinated the seed which the Cardinal had 
seemed so carelessly to scatter. 

b. fig. To cause to issue or develop, to produce. 

1796 Burney Metastasio II. 245 Some new composi- 
tion flatters my vanity in fulfilling my predictions, and 
germinating fresh hopes of your future poetical fame. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, III. iv. i. Several French depart- 
ments germinate a set of rebellious papepleave.s, named 
Proclamations. 1849 Cobden Speeches 32 Those boundary 
questions which, we were assured, were to germinate a war 
for a quarter of a century. xSpa Hall Caine in Times 
19 Sept. 4/1 A crowd of people gathered in the Street atid 
germinated alarming rumours. 

3. intr. Of a salt, etc. : To effloresce. ? Ohs, 

i686 Bacon Sylva § 696 The ChaldLtes, which hath a Spirit 

that will put forth and germinate, as we see in Chymicall 
Trialls. X774 Brownrigg in Phil. T rans. LXIV . 482 Which 
.salt also germinates in great abundance in the same colliery. 
Ibid. 490 The stone on which the native alum ..germinates 
is blade and shining. 2:796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) IL 
9 It [Glauber’s Salt] also, not unfrequently, germinates from, 
and adheres to, the walls of recent buildings. 
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Hence Ge*rminating v&l sk (attrik) and ppl a, 
xysi N. Cotton Fis. viii. 40 Infant roses, ere they blow, 
In gerrainating dusters grow. 184s Darwin Jvat xx. 
(1873) 454 The seeds retain their germinating power. 1854 
Gilfillan Zife Blair in i/.T Wks. 128 Books.. full of 
suggestive and germinating thought. 1^3 Fr. A. Kemble 
Restd. in Georgia 87 A young shoot i.s produced at the 
germinating season. 1884 Bower & Scott Bar/s 
Pkaner, root of the germinating seed. 

Germination (dgaamiiw^Jon). [ad. L. germk 
natidn-eni, n. of action f. gemiindre : see Germi- 
nate CL germination^ 

1. The action or process of germinating, sprout- 
ing, or putting forth shoots; also, an instance of 
this. Used properly of a seed ; hence of a plant, 
and also of the similar development of the spore 
in cryptogams. 

IS94 Plat I. 23 It helpeth toward the genera- 

tion and germination of all .seeds. *627-77 Feltham AV- 
solvesy Lett, v, 67 Can the Sun .shine, and the dew fall, 
and not the Earth return her Germinations ? 1646 Sir 
T* Browne Pseud. Ep. m. xxy, 178 Herein, we ftnde no 
security to prevent its germination, as having made tryall 
in graines wiiose ends cut off h ive notwitiiistanding sud- 
derily sprouted. 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. 251 The whole 
globe would be one frigid zone there would be no life, 
no germination. *707 Curios, Husb. ^ Card. 135 Salts 
are not absolutely necessary to the Germination of Plants. 
*776 Bp. Watson Apol Ckr. i. 22 Any one phtenomenon in 
nature, from the rotation of the great orhs of the univer.se 
to the germination of a blade of grass, *830 M. Donovan 
Dom. Econ. I. 81 Germination would then proceed with 
dangerous rapidity in that part [of a heap of grain] .. while 
in other parts the vegetation would not have commenced. 
*846 J, Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 11 . 170 The 
germination which convert.s the acorn into an oak. *873 
tJuvER Elem. Bot. i. iv. 4a The essentials to germination 
are found by experience to be a certain amount of moisture, 
warmth, and air. *87§ Bennett Sc Dyer SaeAs\Bot. 362 
The spore . . increasespn size as soon as germination com- 
mences . . and divides into two cells. 

1653 H. More Conjed. ( abbal. 63 The sundry Ger- 
minations and Springings up of the works of Righteousness 
in him are a delectable Paradise to him, ^ *818 Hallam 
MuL Agvs (18721 II.26SWe see the germination of that 
usurpation. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. II, xvli. 623 A time 
of germination in religious history. 

2. transf U.sed for : Efflorescence, ebullition. 

*665 Hooke Microgr. ia8 Excrescencies or Ebullitions in 

the snuff of a Candle, partly from • , a kind of Germination 
or Ebullition of some actuated unctuous parts which creep 
along. Jhid. 130 Why may not the Phaeriomena of Ebujli- 
tion or Germination be in part - . from the levity of an im- 
pregnated liquor, x'^74 Brownkigg mPkil. Trans. LXIV. 
483 Various other kinds of salts formed by gennination, 
assume this fibrous texture. 

Germmative (dgoMmin^Hiv), a. [f. L. ger^ 
mindre : see Geeminatbi v. and -ative. Cf. F. 
germinatift -we.J a. Of or belonging to germi- 
nation. 6 . * Having power to bud or sprout, or to 
develOT’ {yi3.yne Ex^os. Lex. 1854 b 

*707 Curios, in Husb, 4 * Card. 155 Any Agent, indu'd with 
a germinative Power. Jbxd. 230 Among the common Water 
there is another which I call germinative, for Plants. 184*- 
7* T. R. '^ams Anim. Kingn. led. 4) 865 The blastoderm or 
germinative membrane, iwa F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 
67 note^ The germinative power of a seed . . is destroyed by 
fire. 18S3 American VII, 89 The germinative portion of 
the egg. 

Jig. *83* Blackw. Mag.^ X_. 334 fit] could not fail to 
•weaken the germinative principles of popular disaffection. 
*837 I. Taylor World of Hind 379 The “Social Institu- 
tioti ' by which such usages are sanctioned is itself a crime, 
and it will be germinative of crimes. *865 Reader *8 Mar. 
309/1 Any vital or germinative truth. 

Geiriiiiiiaiftor (dgS'inaWtai), [f. Germinate 
•9^ + -OR. j That which causes or promotes the 
growth (of a seed or plant). Also sfec., an appli- 
ance for testing the germinating power of seed, 

1890 Daily Hexus 26 June 6/1 Messrs. Sutton., have 
a most ingenious germinator on view, a device by which 
the buyer of seed may. .test the germinating power of what 
he buys. *893 Poke (N. Y.) x 6 May 62 This infernal bottle 
. .is a veritable germinator of misery and sin. 

Gerioim’paroiis, a. rare-^, [f. L. type 
^germinipar-us (f. Gbrmen + par ere to bring 
forth, after oviparus^ viviparus) + -OUS,] Bring- 
ing forth seeds ; producing offspring through seeds. 

1827 H. T. CoLEBROOKE in Trans. R. AsiaL Soe. {1830) 
II. 36 I'he threefold division . . is, ist. viviparous . . 2d, ovi- 
parous . . 3d. germiniparous. 

Gernuess (d^aumles), a, [f. Germ sk + -less,] 
Containing no germs (see Germ sk 3). 

*883 H. Drummond Nat. Law in Spir. W. (1884) 62 If 
the air were absolutely germless and purcL -would the . , life 
appear? 1887 C. Denison in Trans, qtk Jniemat. Med. 
Congress Washington 8 Sept., He will never Target the 
noiselessness of that insectless and germless locality. 
GermO’ia (dg^'Jtmon). [a. P*. germoM (see Littr<5( 
Sitpp/.),] A* fish of the genus Orcynus^ esp. Orey^ 
nus alalonga the Long-fioned tuimy. 

x86o Yarrell Brit. Fishes 2nd Supp. 15. *86* Couch 

Brit. Fishes U. 100 Germon. Long-finned Tunny. The 
name of Germon has been applied to more than one species, 
but we confine it to that to which in our o^nnion it more 
properly belongs. 

Germo(ulnt, obs. .Sc. form of Garment. 
f GerxiatiTre, a. Ohs.~~ * [? f. gem Gibn v. + 
-ATIVE.] '/Addicted to “giming’ or grumbling. 

*608 MmoLETON Trkk to Cnuk Old One iv, v, Out, you 
geraatiue queane. 


Gemet(t, obs. form of Garnet i and 
GeiTi(i)er(e, obs. form of Garner. 
tGeTnilt. Obs. \^mihia\Qioryir{ii)nni^ernutf 
BIaeth-nut; but cf. F . gernotte or jarnote (Liitre 
s.v. Terre mix) i which recalls the Sw, jordnot.l 
(See quot.) 

1693 Robinson in Phil, Trans. XVII. 826 The Roots of 
our Buibocastatium .. commonly call’d Pig-nuts and Gcr- 
nuts in the North, lie very deep, and fatten Hogs. 

t GeroCO'mical, a. Obs.— ^ [f. Gr. yrjpoKo- 

(xiK-bSf f. •yrjpotcofua (see next) + -al.] Pertaining 
to the treatment of the aged. 

1666 J. Smith Old Age (ed. 2) 257 It is my earnest desire 
that Phy-sicians would study the Gerocomical part ot Phy.^-ick 
more than they do, 

GerOCOmy (dgior^'kbmi). rare. [ad. Gr, 77?- 
potcafiia^ f. yfjpch, yripas old age -i- -mwa tending.] 
The science of the treatment of the aged. 

*8x8 in Todd. *885 Fothergill Dis. Sedent. Life xxxii. 
Gerofleis, obs. form of Gillvflowbe, 
Gerouomite (d^erp-nomait). Also Gerony- 
mite. [a. Sp. or It. gerommitaj repr. rned.L, 
f/ierdnymita.] === Hieronymjtb. 

^ *754 Fielding Foy. Lisbon Wks. 1882 VII. 1x8 Close by. . 
is a large convent of Geronymites. *782 R, Cumberland 
A need. Em. Painters f 1787} 1 . 70 A monk . . of the order of 
Geronimytes [.wV]. *868 Ld. Houghton Select, fr, Wks. 

228 A grey Geronomite This answer to his ecstacy returned. 

Gerojatarcliical (d^cu-dnia-akikai), a. ^ rare. 
[f. Gr, yipovr-^ yipoov old man + •apx-o^ ruling -f 
-ic-h-AL. (In this and the three following words, 
many scholars would pronounce the initial letter 
as g, not as d^ )] Pertaining to, of the nature of, 
government liy old men. 

*884 Med. 'Pintes May 669/2 It (the Apothecaries’ Com- 
pany] preferred to retain its geroniarchical constitution. 

Geroixtic (d^^rpmtik), a. [f, as prec. + -lO, 
Also in eiToneoiis form geronic, from the Gr. 
nom. ense,] Of or pertaining to old age, senile. 

i8Ss Fothergh.l Dh. Sedent. Lifexxxn. 279 Ihere are a 
large series of geronic troubles from which old kdies are 
free. x 83 s Syd. Soc. Lex.^ Geroniic. 

Gerontocracy (d,y.Nifntp*k rasi) . [f. G r. yepovr- , 
ylpoor old mnn + -Kparta government. Cf. F. geron- 
iocraiie.'l The system of government by old men. 
Also, a governing body coinisting of old men. 

*830 /Lrrrw/wer 643/1 The adju-stinent of the qualification 
of candidates iiivolvcs the entire question between the ge- 
rontocracy and the young men, *877 R. Lowe in Form. 
Rev. X Oct. 445 By making a Parliament already too old 
older, and already too rich, richer— a plutocracy, and a 
geronto! racy. 

Gerontogeous (d^^r^tiJid^ros'', a. Also 
-gssous. [L Gr. y^povT'-yylpwv old man + yafa, 'y^ 
earth + -OL’ 8 .] Of plants, etc. : Belonging to the 
Ok! World (i.e. the eastern hemisphere),^ 
x88o Gray Struct. Bot. 4*3/1 Ceroniogoeous {sicl, belong- 
ing to the Old World. XBB4. in CassetPs Emycl. Z/fi/., 
Geroniogiems. *885 in Syd. Soc. Lex.^ Gerontogwous. 

Ger 00233 .. West Indian. Some kind of fish. 

*7*3 Ray Syn. Pise. *59 [Fishes of Jamaica] Het-rengus 
major, .a Geroom, *725 bLOANE ftwiaica 1 1 . 282 A Geroom. 
This was twelve Inches long and two broad .. The SntiUt i.s 
longer and sharper than that of a Herring, and tlie Fins and 
Tail are larj;er. 

II Geropiga (di5ori?pJ‘gal. Also jerupiga and (in 
Dicts.lgero-, Jerupigia. fa.Pg. ger&piga « Hiera- 
nCRA.] A mixture of grape-juice, brandy, sugar, 
and red colouring-matter, manufactured in Portugal, 
and us;‘d in the adulteiation of port-wine. 

*858 Homans Cycl. Comm. 814/2 Geropiga or Jerupiga. 
*864 //«/.’> 7 W. 14 Sept., It gets., copper in its pickles, 
and ger-piga in its port wine. *877 JiLACKMOKia Cripps 
ixZSy) 58 The common-room cellars wliich cuiniot have too 
much geropiga. 

-geronSjin actual us^ always -igerousfi’d^erss), 
an adjectival suffix f. L. -ger bearing (t root of 
gerdre to bear) + -OUH, It occurs in a few words 
representing actual Latin formations, ^^eornigerous., 
JiorigeroHSf and in mod. scientific language is added 
Ireely to^ Latin stems, as in frondigerous. ■ ^ 
Gerrafioitr, obs. form of Gillyflower. 
Gerran, Gerrard, vars. Gabeon i, Gerabd. 
Gerre, Gerret, obs. ff. Gab Jar, Garret. 
Geirrymaiider (gerimeemdoi), sb. (/.S. [f. the 
surname Gerry : see quot. 1 88 1 .] (See quot. 1 868.) 

tWGB Nad. iimyd. L 619 Gerrymander^ a melL d^ of 
arranging eketion districts» sothat the political party making 
the arrangement will be enabled to elect a greater number 
of representative than they could on a fair system, and 
more than they should have in propoition to their numerical 
strength *88* Mem. Hist. Boston IH. 212 In iSia, white 
Elbriace Geiry wa.s Governor of Mas.«*chui«ett», the Demo- 
cratic Legislature, in order to secure an increased representa- 
tion of their party in the State Senate, districted the State 
in such a way that the shapes of the towns forming such a 
district in Essex county brought out a territory of regular 
outline. This was Indicated on a map which Russell the 
editor of the ‘Continent’ hung in his office. Stuart the 
painter observing it added a head, wings, and daws, and 
exclaimed * llxat will do ter a salamander f ‘Gerrymander F 
said Russell, and the wwd became a proverb. *884 Timm 
(weekly ed.) *7 Ort. *7/3 The Ohio JDemocrats had made^^a 
partisan gerrymander w-mtain districts in order to retain 
power. *89* G. W, Owtis in Harper* $ Weekly a8 Mar. 
(Funk), Mr. M'Xintey. .was defeated only by a gerrymander. 


Gerryinasider (gerimse-ndm), v. Also erron. 
(in EaglaiKi) jerrymander, [f. the sb.] trans. 
To subject (a state, a constituency) to a gerryman- 
der. Also transf..^ esp. in sense : To manipulate in 
order to gain an unfair advantage. 

*859 Bartlett Did. Amer. (ed. 2) Introd. 24, 1862 

T. Winthrop E. Brotherioft n. ii. (1876) iii A great 
scope of fertile plain, gerrymandered into farms. 2884 
Times (weekly eti.; 17 Oct. 4/1 A question how the con- 
stituencies can be gerrymandered. *887 Smyth in Trans. 
Amer. PhiloL Assoc, XVI 11 . 123 Gerrymandering dialect 
phenomena cannot but hurt a domain of philology that is 
sadly in lack of material ^with which to operate, 2890 
Spectator 20 Sept. 367/2 They either had been *ger^- 
mandered’ or thought they had been ‘gerrymandered ’ out 
of their fair sliare of repre.sentative power. 1893 Times 

26 Apr, 9/3 Mr. C described Mr. B a.s a political 

puritan who had grossly gerrymandered the Lancashire 
bench [of magistrate.s]. 

Hence Qerryiiia*iidered ///. ; ©erryma-n- 

dering vbl. sb, ; also atirib. Also Gerrymam- 
derer, one who gerrymanders (a constituency, etc.). 

1848 Bartlett Did. Amer., Gerrymandering. 187a 
N. F. Sunday Merc. 31 Mar. (Farmer), The Legislatuie 
of Ohio intends to prove itself a veritable ma.ster in the 
Gerrymandering business. 1883 Q. Rev. Jan. 271 In 1832 
..some very remarkai lie feats ot ‘jerrymandering* were per- 
formed by the Whig Party. 1884 Ibid. Oct. 577 It would 
enable ministers to appeal to a gerrymandered constituency. 
1884 Pail Mall G. i 3 July, We do not think the astutest 
gerrymanderer could turn the .scale, 1893 Times 27 Apr. 8/1 
He [Mr. 'rievelyan) was admirably equipped for passing a 
gerrymandering Bill of this sort. 

Gerse, 01 ^s. form of (Hakse sb. 

Gers(s, Gers- : see Grabs, Grass-. 
Gersdorffite (gs'jzdpjfoit). Aim. [Named by 
Lowe in 1842 alter Von Gersdorf, the proprietor of 
the mine where it was first found.] A sulph- 
arsenkle of nickel. 

1849 J. Nicol pi in. 450 Gersdorffite is used as an ore of 
xiickel, *892 Dana's Min. QCi \l\t\\ iionaal gensdorffite are 
classed a number of minerals. 

Gerston : see Ga.rb.ton. 

GexSTim, sk Obs. exc. Hist. Forms : i gser-, 
ger8um(a, 2-6, 9 Hist, gersum, 5 garsum, ger- 
»om, 5 grassum, 5-6 gersome, girsumtma, gres- 
somo, 6 gersumme, -sowme, gyrsome, -soome, 
-soum©, grassximm©, gressam, -urn, grissume, 
-ome, 6-7 garsom©, 3, 7 gsrsume, (8 garsom), 
[OE. gxrsum, gersttm, str. masc. and neut. gtyr-- 
suma, gersumay^k. OH. g^rsimi yW'k, km., 

MSw. gjrsam'l 

1 . A treasure, precious possession ; a costly ^ift. 

c 1045 O. F. Chron, (MS. C) an. Z035 Harold . , let luman 

of hyre ciille pa bestan gfcrsuma. a uoo Ibid. (Laud MS.) 
an. J047 For mah man sceolde to brecan his stef, gif ha 
[Vlf] ne seakle be ^ mare gersuman. c**75 Lamb. Horn. 91 
pa corn mon mid ids gersume to ban aposiolum, <11225 
Ancr. R. 350 pe gode pitegrim . . ne beieS no gar.sum. 
<*1300 ijr Bl. 419 piire3 . . pis geisume^ Ihc am nu 

hi man bicume. a *300 Cursor M. 6753 If theif na gersum 
has ne gifte. c 1430 A niurs of A rik. 697 iThoniton) He wed- 
did his wyfe . .Writhe gyUes and gersoms \Douce PIS. gar- 
sons : see GarriwjnJ. c X475 A’<*«y'CV*/V5(?«ro36, 1 rek nocht 
of thy riches .. 'Phy God (r read gudej nor thy Grassum set 
I bot licht. 

2 . Chieffy Sc. A premium or fine paid to a 
feudal superior on entering upon a loldiiig. 

*389 in C. Welch Tower Bridge (1894) 79 [An example of a] 
gersum [for a .shop on the bridge occurs in the accounts of 
1389], C14S0 liENKYStiN in Bannatyne PIS. (Hunter. Club) 
977 Syne vc'xis him, or haif the terme be gane, With pykit 
qucrreili.Sjfor to make him faue I'o fiiu,or pay thegiisurn new 
agane. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xvii. 13 Mailis and ger.somes 
rasit ouir hie. *530 Test, libor. (Surtees) V. 288 in recom- 
pense of fyims and garstmre.s that 1 loke of his tenementes. 
*560 Roi.land .Sa'en Sages (ed. Laing) 221 Hi.s mailliii, ger- 
KOwmes, and daylie reiu. *610 Hoi.lanu Camdeti 474 It 
paseth. .an hundred shillings for a Gersume to the Queene. 
1682 Hickehinoill Wks. (iyi6) IL 5 Except the Place might 
cost somewhat at the etjtrance and admittance for a Gar- 
sonie or Fine. 1703 'PHor'ESBY Lei. to Ray (E. D. S.), 
Garsom, ‘ a garsom a foregift at entring a farm, a Gods- 
penny. 1708 Termes de la Ley, Gersuma is an obsolete 
Word, for a Fine or Sum of Money. 1851 Sir F. Palgrave 
Norm. 4- Eng. I, 59a According to the leudal system a ger- 
sum was rendered to the Seigneur upon the vassal’s death. 

atttib, 1567 in PlaiilamPs Hid. Kdinb, (i753'2ii The 
Inieress and Gersome Silver yat sal happin to be obteinit 
y air fore. 

t G6*rstim, ly. Obs. ff, the sb.] irafts. To 
subject to a fiucsimj'iOsc a fine upon. To gersime 
in : to admit to possession of in considerutiori oi a 
fine or rent. 

*483 Cath, Angl. *51/1 To Oarsumme {A, Gensomeb 

gre&summan. *502 Will of '/’. Piariyn .Somerset Ho.j, lo 
my son , . as many acres of land as he is gaxsumed m of 
myii own lande, 

Gart, disli. form of Great. 

Gartli(e» Gerttte, obs. ff. Girth, Great. 

G6inX3ld (dgeTJPodl. [ad. L. geritnd-mm, spp- 
f. germuium = gtrendum, gerund of ger^re to caray 
on.] A form of the Eat. vb. capable of being con- 
strued as a sb., but retaining the regimen of the vb. 
Hence applied to forms functionally equivalent in 
other langs., e.g. to the Eriig. verbal noun in ’■ing 
when used rath^.r as a part of the vh. than as a sb. 

*5*3 Lilly Introd. Gram, (1549) Bij b, 'There be more- 
ouer belongyng to the infmitiue mode of verbes certayn 
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voyces called gerundes, .which© haue bothe the actyue and 
passiue significacion. 1591 Percivall Sp, Diet. Cj b, 
There is only one Gerund ending in do. 1668 Wilkins 
Real Char. 446 Gerunds and Supines are unnecessary in- 
flexions of Verbs, the notion of them being expressible by 
the Infinitive Mode, whose^ Cases they are. ^ 1763 Lowth 
Eng. Gram, in The Participle with a Preposition before it, 
and still retaining its Government, answers to what is called 
in Latin the Gerund. 1826 Syd. Smith Wks. (1859) 
loo/i He is driven to absolute despair by gerunds. 1872 
Morris Hist. OntL Eng. Accid. xiii. 179 We usually 
abridge sentences containing the verbal substantive, so that 
it looks like a gerund. 

b. Comb, (used derisively), as gerund-grinder, 
one who instructs in Latin grammar ; a pedantic 
teacher ; gerund-grinding, instruction in Latin 
grammar ; pedantic instruction generally ; gerund- 
grindery, a classical school; gerund-stone, the 
imaginary grindstone of a * gerund-grinder \ 

1710 Fanatick Feast was Cl — s, the walking 

Gerund-grinder, a noisie wrangling Sophist. 176a Sterne 
Tn Shandy V. xxxii, Here is the glass for pedagogues . , 
gerund-grinders, and bear-leaders, to view themselves in. 
1827 Hone Every-day Bk. II. 33 Gerund-grinding and 
parsing are usually prepared for at the last moment. 1831 
Cari-yle Sari. Res. {1858) 64 An inanimate, mechanical 
Gerund-grinder. 1864 Reader x Oct. 410/3 With less 
enthusiasm and. tenderness, the author would probably have 
consented to wield his taw.se and turn the ‘ geruridstone ' in 
time-honoured style. i88a Macm. Mag. XLV. 232 The 
man of theory will always continue to think and speak of 
the professed pedagogue as a * gerund-grinder 1887 Ch. 
Times 20 May, How can it be right for clergymen to earn 
hundreds or even thousands a year, say, by gerund-grinding 
or by managing a great gerund-grindry ? 

G-erundial (dger2/*iidial ) , a. [f. ’L.gerundi-it7n 
(see Geiiund) + -al.] Pertaining to or of the na- 
ture of a gerund. Also quasi- ellipt. iox gerun- 
dial infinitive. 

1846 WORCESTER citcs Latham, i86a Marsh Eng. Lang. 
47 The^ English . . dropped the characteristic ending of the 
gerundial, thus reducing it to the infinitive form. 1872 Morris 
hiist. Outl. Eng. Accid. xiii. 177 The infinitive had a dative 
form expre.sseji by tlie suffix and governed by the prepo- 
sition to. This is sometimes called the gerundial infinitive. 

Hence Q*eru*3idially adv. 

i860 Marsh Lect. Eng. Lan^, xxix. 655 The Icelandic 
active participle is used gerundially as a passive. 

Gerundie, obs. var. GYuoNNr. Her. 
Gernndival (dgerondoi-val), a. [f. L. gerun^ 
divus (see next) -f -al.] Of or pertaining to a 
gerundive ; of the nature of a gerundive. 

1884 Whitney in Trans. Anter. Pkilol. Assoc. XV. 119 
The line between the gerundival and the more ordinary 
adjective use is in other cases not always easy to draw. . . 
Never having any other than a gerundival meaning. 

Gemndiire (d^erzj’ndiv), a. and sb. [ad. late 
L. gerundwus {piodus)t f. gerundium GaEUiiD. 
Cf. F, gdrondif.l 

A. adj. 

1 . Pertaining to, akin to, or of the nature of, a 
gerund. (Cf. B. 2.) 

1612 Brinsley Fos. Parts (1615) 23 Is it then properly a 
Participle of the future in dusy when it signifieth Actiuely ? 
.< 4 . No. It is rather an Adjectiue Gerundiue. 1868 Max 
Muller Strati/, Lan^. 30 In Sanskrit .. the so-called 
gerundive participle, .signifies that a thing is necessary or 
proper to be done. 1885 SiR P. Perring Hard Knais 307 
This use of the Gerundive participle will hardly be dis- 
puted. 1894 W. M. Lindsay Lat. Lang. 543 The origin of 
the Gerundive sufiix still remains doubtful 

2 . humorous nonce^use. Having to do with ge- 
runds ; crammed with gerunds. 

<21616 Beaum, & Fl. Wit at Sev. Weap. i. ii. That 
Gerundive [printed Genendine] maw of yours, that without 
Do will end in D£ and Dum instantly. 

B. sb, 

1. = Gerund. (So F. girondif.) 

1483 Caih. Angl. 134/2 A Gerundyfe, gertmdtum. 1320 
Whitinton F ulg. (1527) 3 Somtyme quis qui is gouerned. , 
of y« gerundyue. 1831 G. Brown Gram, of Eng. Gram, 
(1873) 466 Gerundives are participles governed by preposi- 
tions ; but, there being little or no occasion to distinguish 
these from other participles, we seldom use this name. 1896 
Toynbee Brackets Hist. Gram. Fr. Lang. § 553. 

2 . In Latin grammar, a verbal adjective, of the 
nature of a passive participle, expressing the idea 
of necessity or fitness : its suffix is the same as that 
of the gerund. Hence applied to forms of like 
meaning in other languages. 

1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey), Gemendive (in Grammar) 
an Adjective made of a Gerund. 1721-1792 in Bailey. 

1847 Kennedy Elem. Lat. Gram. 174 For signifying Neces- 
sity Passively, the Gerundive is used Impersonally in the 
Neuter Gender. 1881 Bradley Arnolds Lat. Prose § 391 
The use of the gerundive is confined to transitive verbs, in- 
cluding deponents. 

3 . Covib.y 2.% gerundive-mahing 2/C). 

1893 Whitney Max MHUer 71 The gerundive-making 
suffixes tavya z.XiAaniya. 

Hence Geru’ndively adv.y in the manner of a 
gerund ; as, or in place of, a gerund. 

1849 J. W. Gibbs Pkilol, Studies (1857) 9 ® The participle 
used gerundively does not differ, in external form, from 
the ordinary participle. 

Gerusia (ger/rzia). [a. L. gerusiay Gr. yepoveriaj 
f. yepcov old man.] An assembly of elders, spec, 
the senate in Sparta and other Dorian cities. 

1838 Thirlwall Greece IT. xi. 41 The old Athenian 
council came nearer ia numbers to the Spartan gerusia. 


185a Grote Greece n. Ixxxi, (1836) X. 549 Aristotle assimi- 
lates, . the Gerusia of Carthage . . to that of Sparta. 1885 tr. 
Wellhansen's Proleg. Hist. Israel 514 At the side of the 
high priest stood the gerusia of the town of Jerusalem. 

t Ge’ry, a. Obs. [f. Gere + -y 1.] Change- 
able, fitful, capricious. 

C1386 Chaucer T. 678 Right as thefriday, soothly 
for to telle, Now it shyneth, now it reyneth faste. Right so 
can geery Venus ouer caste The hestes of hir folk. 1399 
Langl. Rich. Redeles in. 130 Gyuleris, loyfiTul, ffor here 
gery laces. 1412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. iv, This gery 
fortune, this lady recheles. c 1430 — Min. Poems (Percy 
Soc.) 24 A gery march his stondis doth disclose. 1430-40 
— Bockas in. vii. (15541 80 The gery Romains, storm ie and 
vnstable. a 1529 Skelton Ware the Hawke 66 His seconde 
hawke waxid gery, And was with flying wery. 

Hencef G-a xifulu!. Obs.-^ ^ (see quot. ; perh. mis- 
take for Gebpul) ; f GeTiness, changeableness. 

1412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. v, By gerinesse of this her 
reuolution. a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 69, I was 
adredde so of hir gerynesse. 1616 Bullokar, Gerifully 
changeable : sometime cruell. 

Ges, Gesant(e, obs. forms of Guess, Jessant. 
Gesarne, geserne : see Giserne. 

Gesem, -en, gesian, vars. Gesine, Obs, 

Gesier, obs. var. Gizzaed. 
t Gesine. Obs. P'orms : 3-4 gesen, -in, gey- 
sene, gisin, 4-5 gesine, gesyn(e, 5 gysyn(e, 
gesem, jasane, jesaine, jesyne, gesian, 6 Sc. 
gissane, jesing, 8 Sc. gizzen, jizzen. [a. OF. 
gesine, f. gesir to lie i—X,. jacere.'\ Childbed. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8594 On a night bath lighter war j?ai, 

At ans bath in gesen lai, c 1423 Wyntoun Cron. v. i. 19 
The modyr held bed in gysyne. <21430 Kni. de la Tour 
(1868) 109 Moder vnto the said Joseph, of whom she deyed | 
in gesyne. c 1450 Co7>. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 150 I'he for to 1 
comforte in gesyne this day, Tweyn gode mydwy vis I have 
brought here. 1480 Cax i on Chron. Eng. cxxxiii. 112 Wil- 
liam swore by God that whan he were aryse of his gysyn 
he wold lyght a thousand candels to the kyng of fraimce. 

? <2 1500 Chester PI. [E. E. T. S.) ix. 246 (.Harl. ISIS.) He 
that made vs meete on playne and offer to Mary in her 
lesaine [Addit. MS. jasane]. xsySPitcairds Crim. Trials 
I. 51 And sche new rissine out of gissane. 1396 Dalrymple 
tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. ix. 151 The Quene in Jesing sair seik. 
1785 Forbes Dominie Depos’d 30 (with Poems in Buchan 
Dial.) She made poor Maggy lie in gizzen. 

attrib. 1768 Ross Helenore (1789) 13 The jizzen-bed wi* 
rantry leaves was sain’d. 

Gesi'til. 0,E. Antiq. fOE. ^esip companion 
*• OS. gistlSy OHG. ^-sind (Ger. ^esind).} An 
attendant or companion of a king; hence, like 
med.L. comes CovifU, used as a designation of rank. 

1861 Pearson Early 4- Mid, Ages Eng. ’yz Dependent 
on the king, and on the nobles, were the gesith or thanes. 
1881 A thensBum 17 Sept. 360/2 The personal followers, the 
gesiths orthegns, on the one hand, and on the other the 
independent nobility and the national militia. 

b. attHb.^ses gesitk-socii, an alleged Old Eng- 
lish division of the county. 

(But the word is spurious : see Stubbs Set. Charters Glos- 
sary s.v. Sithessocna, and Bosw.-Toller s.v. Scip-Jylle'S.) 

1872 E. W. Robertson Hist. Ess. 118 Every county was 
at this time divided into Hundreds and Gesith-soens. 
Gesling, -lyng, obs. Ibrms of Gosling. 

II Gesnera (dge-snera). Bot. [modX., named 
after Conrad von Gesner, a naturalist and scholar 
of Zurich, of the i6th c.] A genus of tropical plants 
(N.O. Gesneracem) ; also a plant of this genus. 

1838 Glenny Card. Every-day Bk. i86/r Some of the 
taller Gesneras may require a slight support. 188a Garden 
II Nov. 420/2 There are not many stove plants more valuable 
than Gesneras. 

Gesueraceous (clse^sner^J'Jas), a. Bot. [f. 
prec. -b -AOEous.] Of or pertaining to the order 
Gesneracex (of which Gesnera is the type). 

1882 Card. Chron. XVII. 43 Lysionotus serrata, an Indian 
Gesneraceous plant, is a pretty addition to stove plants. 

Gesnerad (d^e’sneraed). [f. as prec. + -ad : see 
-AD I d.] A plnnt of the genus Gesnera. 

1882 Garden 4 Feb. 74/r It is well known that most of the 
Gesnerads are easily increased by means of leaf cuttings. 

Gesning, var. Gestening. 

Gespen, var. Gispin, Obs. 

Gsss(e, obs. f. Guess, and of guests pi. of Guest. 
Gess, Gessant, obs. forms of Jass, Jessant. 
Gessemine, -my, obs. ff. Jasmine, Jessamy. 
Gess 0 ra(i)n,-a(u)iite,-eii,-on,vars.jAZERANT. 
Gessling, -lyng, obs. forms of Gosling. 

II Gesso (dje's^). Also 8-9 gess(©. [a. It. 
gesso :~L. gypsum \ see Gypsum.] 

1 . Plaster of Paris ; gypsum, f a. in the native 
state (obs,), b. as prepared for use in painting and 
sculpture. 

1396 W. P. Bk. Seer. D in a, Fill the vessel! halfe full and 
stop it well with Gesso. Ibid, E j b, Gesso when it is first 
put into the wine maketh it bitter. 1698 in Phil. Trans. 
XX. 306 There are found with it Red-bole . . and Plaister 
Gypsum or Gesso. 1831 Ruskin Stones Fen.(xBj/\) I. App. 
370 No colour is so noble as the colour of a good painting 
on canvas or gesso. 1859 Gullick & Times Paint. 7 The 
Venetians . . took the precaution of spreading the composi- 
tion of size and gesso as thinly as possible. i%4 J, Fergus- 
SOH in Contemp. Rev. Oct 736 A coating of gesso — vui^o 
plaster— was to be applied. 1886 Atkenseum 6 Feb. 207/3 
These decorations have been modelled or * raised ' in gesso. 

c. A prepared surface of plaster as a ground for 
painting. 


GEST, 

i860 J. Hewitt Anc. Arm. III. 497 This [shield! .. Is 
formed of wood . . faced with canvas, on which is laid a 
gesso to receive the painting and gilding, 
f 2 . A work of art executed in plaster. Ohs. 

1758 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 84/2 Any painter, sculptor.. or 
other artist to whom the study of these gesses may be of 
use, will have liberty to draw or model at any time. 

3. atHib.y as gesso figure, ornament, work. 

174s H. Walpole Mann 4^ Jan. (1857) I. 336, I 

must tell you that I have at last received the cases ; three 
with gesse figures, and one with [etc.]. i 83 i Athenseum 
7 May 626/3 The design of the gesso ornaments [of the 
Painted Chamber], with their colours, gilding, and decora- 
tion, could still be made out. 1890 Arckseol, fiW. 693 In 
the centre a gold ring of gesso work with slightly raised 
bosses. 

Gest (d^est), sb^- Forms : 3-5, 8-9 geste, (4-6 
jeste), 4-5 geest, (4 jeest), 6 Sc. geist, 4- gest, 
(4-7 jest;. See also Jest. [a. OY. geste, jeste 
(fern.), action, exploit (chiefly pL\ romance ; ad. 
L. gesta actions, exploits, neut. pi. of gestus, pa. 
pple. oigerere to carry on (war, etc.), perform.] 

\. pL Notable deeds or actions, exploits (later 
also sing.y a deed, exploit) ; esp. the deeds of a 
person or people as narrated or recorded, history. 
Obs. exc. arch. 

There seems to be no certain example in ME. of the sing. 
gest=ixa. action. In the passages quoted by Matzner from 
the Desiruciiou of Troy (620, 3286J the alliteration proves 
that the;? is hard, and the words aie gift igyfte 

misread as gyste) and guest. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 123, I sal . . tell sum gestes prlncipale ; 
For all may na man haue in talle. a 1340 Hampole 
Psalter Jdyii. 12 That 5© tell, .til all i::at will here he gesris 
ofhalymen. c 1350 Will. Palerne z'j Bo h^rt. J&yn 

a- way to fie for fere of mo gestes. a 1430 Knt. de la 
T<?7<r (1868) 40 Hit is conieyned in the g^estis of Athenes 
that there was an holy hermite. 1494 Fabyan Chron. v. 
Ixxvi. 55 Turpinus that wrote the Gestes of the great 
Charles, saythe [etc.], 1534 Tnllyes Offices i- 

(1540) 35 The noble itstes at home by policy be not inferyor 
to the valyaunt actes in warre. 1358 Phaer ASneid u B iij, 
He seeth among them all the lestes of Troy, and stories all 
And wars. 1591 Spenser M. Hubberd 978 Fond Ape 
into who.se bre.st Never crept thought of honor, nor brave 
gest. <11656 Ussher Ann. vi. (1658) 121 [Diodorus] hud- 
Ting together the gests of 2 years into one [etc.]. 1762-71 
H. Walpole Veriue’s Anecd. Paint. (1786) I. 35 He had .. 
rather employ ma.ster William and Edward of Westminster 
to paint tlie gestes of the kings of Antioch. 1816 Monthly 
Mag. XLII. 326 He also wrote De Re Navali, and a poem 
on his father^s gests. 1834 Sir H. Taylor znd Pt. Arte- 
velde v. iii, I. .put to sea. Errant for geste and enterprise of 
wit. is!^ Mrs. Browning L. E. L.’s Last Quest, iv. 
When knightly gestes and courtly pageantries Were broken 
in her visionary eyes. 1876 Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly 
xxxvii, Her bosom heaved when she heard of heroic gest. 
b. In general sense: Action. performance, rare, 
c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture B57 Now have y shewyd 
yow, my son, somewhat of dyiierse lestis jjat ar remembred 
in lordes courte [ ere as all rialte restis. 

2 . A story or romance in verse : also simply (in 
later use), a story, tale. In gest = in verse, iu the 
manner of a metrical romance. The English gest, 
the French gest : metrical chronicles of England, of 
France. Ohs. exc. Hist. 

a 1300 K. Horn 522 Murie was Jie feste Al of faire gestes. 
a 1300 Havelok 2328 per mouthe men se . . Romanz reding 
on l>ok ; per mouthe men here pe gestes singe. 13.. 
K. Alis. 30 Now pais holdith.. And ye schofe here a 
noble je.ste, Of AlLsaundre, theo riche kyng. c 1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. Wace [Rolls) 38 After pe Bretons pe Inglis 
camen, pe lordschip of pis land pai namen . . hat calle men 
now pe Inglis gest. c 1386 Chaucer Melib. Prol. 15 Lat se 
wher thou kanst tellen aught in geeste Or telle in prose som- 
what at the leeste. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) 220 Myn- 

strelles, that syngea Songes and tellen Gestes, 14.. Sir 
Beues (MS. N) 4313 + 245 Men tellith bothe in gest & ryme, 
Thei were leide in maner of shryne. c 1440 Partonope 403 
Thus telly th now the french geest. 1494 Fabyan Chron, 
vn. ccxxxviii. 278 The bonys of King Arture, and his wyfe 
Gueynour . . werejounden by a synger of gestys. xsoo-;^ 
Dunbar Poems Iviii. 4 Ay is the ouir-word of the geist, GifF 
thame the pelffe to pairt amang thame. 156$ Golding 
Ovid’s Met. vn. (1503) 180 Duke Cephal weeping told this 
tale to Phocus anci the rest, Whose eies were also moist 
with teares to heare the piteous jest. i377’-87 Hohnshed 
Chron, 1 . 69/2 The tales of Robin Hood, or the gests written 
by Ariost the Italian in his booke intituled Orlando 
furioso. 1828-40 Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) I. 298 We know 
..that there were gests and historic ballads written upon 
the story of Wallace. 1858 Doran Crt, Fools 89 The harper 
probably only accompanied the reciter of the Gest. 

t 3 . a. A satirical utterance, lampoon, b. An 
idle tale, Obs. with this spelling : for examples of 
the later use (16- 19th c.) see Jest sh. ^ ^ 

1387 Trevisa Higden CRolls) 1 . 315 pere [in Sicily] was com- 
medya, song of gestes, firste i-founde. Ibid. IV, 229 Cithero 
made gestes in blame of Salustius [L. invectiones).^ c 1470 
Henry Wallace vi. 93 Fy on fortoun, fy on thi frewml 
quehyll :,.His plesance her till him was bot a gest. 

1 * Gest, sb.'^ Obs. rare, [a. OF. gesle.] Race, 
kind, family; company. 

13.. K. Alts. 6413 Ther byside, on the north-est, Buth 
men off selcouthe gest. C1330 R, Brunne Chron. Wace 
(Rolls) 8917 pen dide pe kyng make somons Of bischopes^ 
erles, & barons, & oper lordes of pe nobleste [v. r, folk of 
noble geste]. — Chron, (1810) 315 pei & all per geste pat 
dome salle doute & rew. 

Gest (dgest), sb.^ Obs. exc. arch. Also 6, 9 
geste, 6 jest. [ad. F. geste, ad. L. gestus, masc. 
(«- stem) gesture, bearing, f. gerire to bear, deport 
(oneself).] 


&mT. 

L Bearing, carriage, mien. 

1309 BARcr-AY S/iyp Folys (1570) 19 Ye fooles. .Of euill 
behauiour, gest and counten'aunce. 1C568 Knt. ofCmrtesy 

§ 34 He '.went ..With wofpli monie and sory jest. 1590 
FENSKR F. Q, in. viii, ft Him needed not instruct . . how to 
speake, n.e how to use his ge.st. xS-pj., Mr.s, Browning Vis. 
Poeis xcv. Look and geste 'Of huned saint, in risen rest. 
i89oC<?r»^, Mii^ June 638 You eat and drink with mincing 
geste. 

2. A movement of a limb; an action, gesture. 
ajszt //i’fyas in Thoms Frme Fom. (185&) III. 65 Well 
manered in all his gestes, 1534 Whitinton T/Fijw OJicss 
1. (1540) 8s Some iests f L, £vstus} of players be not without 
follyes. x68| I>. A. Aril C&mmr$e 6 That outward and proud 
■Behaviour either in Gests or Speech. 17x7 Garth tr. Ovids 
XIV. Appulus, Tlie bold Buffoon .. Their Motion 
miraicks, but with Gests obscene. 1781 Justamonu /V/V. 

Zs'^vis XVf IV. i8t Count Lally, whom the Chancellor 
TOinted out by a gest [orig, d’un to the King. 1844, 
Mrs. Browning AWr, Fa^e xxxv^^ Had the knight looked 
■ ..back to the page’s geste, I ween be had turned anon. 

t Gest, Oh. Also 6 J0jst(6, pi. jesses, 7 
gessfe, jeyst, ghesfe, pi. gesses. [Later form of 
GiOT b] pi. The various stages of a jouniey, esp. 
of a royal progress ; the route followed or planned. 

1550 Enw, VI JrttL in Lit. Rem, (Roxb.) 275 The gestis 
of my progres wer set fourth, wich were thes; fronx t iren- 
wich to Westmuster [etc.], 1397 H. Maynarc in Ellis 

Orig. Left Ser. r. 11 . 274 By that time the Queen meaneth 
to be with you, if the lestes hold, w^** after nianie altera- 
dons is so sett downe . . to be with you on VVednesdaie 
night, , 1601 H.OLLAN.D Pimyh 123 Hiogneus and Beton . . 
set down all the geasts and lourrues of that prince. 161 x 
Smao Hist CL Brji. vii. xlii. {1632) 405 Ibe like custome 
vsed hee in the winter season in his ieyst.s, and circuits 
throughout his Country. 1650 Fuller PisgaJi v. iii. 147 
Though ^in lacote Gests, Succoth^ succeeds the next place 
to Peniel, yet it follows not, that lacob with his train went 
so far in one day. 1654 ff* L' Estrange C/ms, /(1655) 126 
His (the king’s] gests and motions were much fore-slowed 
by his making so many halts. 1733 Johnson (citing Hanmer) 
Cesit the roll or journal of the several days and stages pre- 
fixed, in the progress of our kings. 

transf. and X596 J. Norden A Pro »re«se of 
Pietie, whose JeR.ses lead into the Harborough of heavenly 
Hearts-ease. X64.S Quarles Sol. Recani, vii. 52 L.et., 
salvage brutes trade there, and lay their Gests Of progresse. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pssnd. Fp. n. it. 58 It takes not away 
this vertue of the earth, but more distinctly sets downe the 
and progresse thereof. 164m H. Hammond Chr. Oblig. 
ML 66 When God hath designed the crosse, the constant post 
and stage in our gesses to Heaven. 

b. sing. The time allotted for a halt or stay. 
*6xx Shaks. Wini. T. 1. ii. 41 lie giue him my Comrais- 
ston To kt him there a Moneth behind the Gest Prefix’d 
for *s psutiag, 

t Gest, Oh, Also 4 geest, 4, 6 Sc, geste. 
See also Jeot 2^. [f. Gest .jAIJ inir. To tell a 
tale, to recite a romance. 

c X340 Cursor M. 7236 (Trin.) 'Whenne bei were gladdest at 
|k feest Sampson coude we! geest, c X386 Chaucer Petrs. T. 
Pro!. 43, 1 kan nat geeste, Rum, Ram, Ruf by kttre. 
<ri423 Leg. Rood (1871) App. an, I haue ioye forto gest 
Of he lambe of love with-oute 14. . SirJBeues (MS- 

2344 Als feire a man as thei mygit gest. <7x440 Promjl>, 
Parv. 191/1 Gestyn’ yn romawnce, gestia. 

b. To play or sing as a professional *gester 
X308 Kenxedie Flylingw. Dunbar^ Tak the a fidill, 
or a floyt and geste. 

Hence f Ge ’sting vhl. sh, 

cxegfi Promp. Partt. xpx/* Gcstynge, or romawncynge, 

■ 'gesttculaluSf ' fyikm'icaius, ■ 

tOest, v,'-^ Ohs, rare. ff. L. gesi-, ppl. stem of 
ger^re to carry on.] tram. To perform ; only in 
phrase gested and done, 

xsas Ld. Berness Frous. Authoris Pref. x With what 
kbour.% daungers, and peryls th^ fauncyent actes] were 
ge&ted and done, *341 Paynbl Oxiiline xxxii. sob. Sup- 
plications ware alwey decreed for a tidiige prosperously 
gested and done against an ennemic 

Great, ob$. 1 Jess ; obs. pa. t. of Gvkss. 

G^e»t(0, ol». form of Guest, Jest, Joist. 
€lesrtattt (d^ie'st&t), a, rare^K fad. L. ^.r- 
iofit-emj pres- pple. of gestdre to go with young.] 
Pregnant; inquotj^i 

x83x Mas, Beownin® Com GuMi Wind, 104 Cannon* 
rolling on, Like blind, slow storm-clcmds geistaut with the 
heat Of undeveloped lightnings. 

Gestar, var. Gesteb, Oh, 

©estate (d^e’stifft), a. [ad. L. gestdi-usy pa. 
pple. of gestdre : see next.] Jn course of gestation. 

x8s 4 Sva Dobell Balder xxiv. xfig The gendering caves 
and .secrets where thy taring Is gestate, and the summer 
yet to be Seethes dark. 

©estate (d^e’strit), [f, X*,gmtM‘y ppl stem 
of gestdre to carry, to go with young.] trans. To 
carry in the womb during the period between con- 
ception and birth. A\so_pg. 

a866 Pali Mall G. 31 May i There art iimmmals. ,who«ie 
frogeny leave the womb half gestated. x8g6 T F«»r 
Remin, Country JoumaHst x. (i888> itfi [KisJ mind was 
then ge.stating a work of the most original character. 

©estatioii (d3:est^‘/^n). Also6-»cionu fad, 
L* gestation-em {n, of action £ gestdre to carry) 
found «p. in sense i, Cf. JF. gestation (Cotgr.)*] 
The action of bearing or carrying. 

1 .^ A carrying or being carried, c.g., on horseback 
«r In a carriage, regarded as a kind of exercise* 
How rare, 

*S33 Elyot Cast. liiiihe (1541) 49 b, There Is also aucaher 
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Kyndeof exercise, whicbe is called Gestation as., sytting 
in a chaire, whiche ls caried on mens sbulders with staves 
. .or syttynge in a boate or barge, whiche is rowed, rydyng 
on a horse [etc.]. 1562 Bulleyn Def. agst. Sickness, Vse ^ 
Skke Men 67 b, Gestaciotty that is to be caried of an other 
thyng, without any trauaill of the bodie it self. 1606 
Holland Sueton, 2x4 He never went forth any iourney 
(were it but for exercise by way of Gestation), but [etc,]. 
x66i Lovell Hist. Anim. ^ Min. Introd., Gestation, in- 
creaseth heat, and causeth sleep. i8o6R.CuMBEKi-ANDA/<fw. 
(1807* II, 238 He.. took his moniing’s circuit on horse-lack 
at a foot’s-pace ; for his infirmity would not admit of any 
strong gestation, 1808 Med, Jrnt. XIX. 429 Moderate gesta- 
tion, and a temperate course of diet, will be found to answer 
the purpose of promoting convale.scence. 182Z-34 Good s 
Study Afed. (cd. 4) HI. 231 Ge.station, pure air. sea-bathing 
and every other kind of tonic . . are also of the utmost 
importance, xS^x Sir T. Watson Lect. Ptinc. Med. \ed. 5) 
11 . Ii. 245 Gestation in a carriage or in a boat, has the same 
good effects [as e^uitationl but in a less degree. X883 in 
Syd. Soc. Lex, 

1 2 . The practice of wearing (a ring). Ohs.rare’^'^, 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Bp. iv. iv. jSs Affirming that 
the gestation of rings upon this hand and finger, might rather 
be used for their conveniency and preservation, then any 
cordial! relation. 

3 . 'The action or process of carrying young ; the 
condition of being carried in the womb during the 
period between conception and birth. 

Applied by extension to processes somewhat similar, e. g 
Porsat, oraly mammary or pouch gestation, 

1615 Crooke Bodyof Man 336 You shall reconcile Hippo- 
crates to himselfe, if you .say, that the end of the tenth 
moneth is the absolute and longest limit of gestation.^ i66x 
IxivELL Hist. Anim. 4* Min. Introd., The gestation is 
various also, the woolf goeth a month or forty dales, the 
bitch nine weeks. 173X .Smollett /Vn Pic, (1779) £ ** 3 ^ 
I'he comfort of her sister-in-law, during hex gestation. 1786 
Gilpin in Airs. Detany's Life <4 Corr. Ser. 11. HI. 340 
Naturalist.* tell us that the noblest animals are the longest 
in gestation. 1818 Cruise Digest (etl. 2) VI. 573 The words 
*borni in due time afterwards.' Such words, in the ca.se of 
a man's own children, mean the time of j|estation. 182X 
Sporting Mag. IX. 4 The gestation and foaling, upon which 
so much has lieen already written. 1826 Kirby & Si*. 
Eniomol. IV, xlii. 163 As to the period of gestation, most in- 
sects begin to lay their eggs soon after fecundation has taken 
place. 1868 Darwin Amm, tf PI 1 . i. 29 It has lieen objected 
that our domestic dogs cannot Vie dcsc’ended from wolves ox- 
jackals, because their periods of gestation are different. 

dg, X691-1701 Norris World i, Pref. t Measuring 
the perfection of the birth l#y the presumed time of the 
gestation [of a literary work]. X837 Carlyle Fr. Retf. III. 
It. V, How this Question of the Trial grew lalH:jriouHly, 
through the weeks of ge.station,..wcre superfiuous to trace 
here. x8sx R. R. Madden Shrines Old ^ New PVarld IL 
606 I'be work was conceived in prison, and the wliole 
pj-ocess of gestation was accomplisiied there. X879 Geo. 
Eliot 7 'heo. Such xiii. 229 He has a trying gestation of 
every speech. 

©estative (di^e-stativ), a, [ad. L, type *gestd- 
tIv-uSy f. gestd-rs to carry.] Of or pertaining to 
gestation. 

x8a8 Sir D, Le M archant Rep, Claims Barony Gardner 
90 To interfere with and to protract the gestative process. 

©esta*fcorial (d5e>stata»*rial), <i. [f. as next -f 
-AL.] Gestatoriai chair*, a cbtiir in which the Pope 
is carried on certain occasions. (So P. chaise ges- 
iatoirc\ in late L. sella, gestatoria was used lor 
* sedan-chair \) 

X864 Times 6 Apr, xo/x Piw IX once more was borne 
through the nave [of St, Peter’s] in his/ gestatoriai ’ chair. 
1889 Catholic Household 2 Nov. 5/3 His Holiness, carried 
in the gestatoriai chair, entered the hall. 

©estatory (d[5e*stittori), a. rare. [ad. L, gcs.^ 
tdidri'-uSy f. gesi&tdr-emy gestdtory one who carries, 
f. gestdre to carry.] f ^ Adapted for carrying or 
wearing {oh.), b. Of or pertaining to carrying as 
a form of exercise. 

a z68a Sir T. Brown® Tracts U6B4) 90 Tiie Crown,* and 
Garlands of the Ancients were eitlier Gestatory, such as 
they wore alxiut their Heads and Necks [etc.]. 1804 Pdin. 
Raf, IV. 190 We shall now take leave of Dr. Jackson and 
his gestatory plan of cure. i88a Ants^. May 187 Gestatory 
garlands worn round the neck. 

t©e‘sted, ppL a. Oh. [f. Gist sk^ + -bo ^.] 
Accompanied with gestures. 

1587 Fleming Cc?#/*. Holimhed III, x3®3/x This answer 
» smoothik ticlioered, and with such ctm- lookes and pro- 
testation of action gested, that [etc.]. X73X Fielding Grub 
SL Op. II. vHi, From' lips and -eyes with gested grace In vain 
site keeps out charming him, 

t©esteliii. Oh, 

XS9X Tremurie t^HtddcH Seereis he. A viih And when it 
is cold, lay a larde of Quinces in your glass® (called a gcjvte- 
lin gla«ei or an earthen |K>t well glased. 

■ t '©«*stea| n. ■ Ohs. Forms: 3-4 gest*iit(e, gist- 
gestn©(rt, 4-5 ge8tyn(iie, $-5 gestea(©, 
(9 dml gnessen). [tgest Guest + « 

but perb. & l>ack-formation from GESTENiNa.] 

1 * imtr. To receive hospitality ; to be entertained 
m a guest, to lodge. 

Aner, j?, 40® Elk. -gistnede mid hire he iuond 
h« two treofs gederinde i Sarepte. a Cursor M. taoBs 
H e g«imi wit |dr sisters tuau a 144a Sir Degrev. 935 How 
thel icestewed tl«t imt'C«arp wyll we mare. <r x4St>S't. C»th» 
hrf (Surteess 1259 He gestynd at a huswyf house, a x8oo 
Frmy HSupart «. titt Seott Minsirwh^ Smit, Bord. iiScw) 
L 187 But Tobbet Bob’ d the Mains had guesteuM in »y 
bowe by chaiiee, 

2 . trams. To recew its a guest, lodge, entertain. 

41x300 Cursor M* a/xar He .. gesamd fmia wit him )mt 
night, c x3t5SHOMtiAM X3 Waane hi beth deede, la heveue 


©ESTlCITIiATE. 

hi beth i-gistned. c 1440 Gesta Rom. Ixi. 257 (Hark MS.) 
A seiuly yonge knyBte, that -was gestenid with me in myn 
house al this ny^t. fx45o Sf. Cuthbert (Suriee.s) 1404 To 
ge.styn commers fra ferr and nere. 1807 Stagg Foetus 16 
T'he blythe pair . . War guessend up i' the loft Reeght snug 
that nceght. 

Hence f CS-e-stener, a guest. 

<7x375 Sc. Leg. SaintSy P!ackorji%% Lowe we all god, my 
brejur dere, pat lias ws send a gud gestenere. 

t ©e*steniiig, ge’stning. Oh. Also 3-5 
gesning, -yng, 4 gistniiig, giatenynge, gistyn- 
3iyng, [Of Scandinavian origin : cL OSw. gdsN 
ningy gis{tyy ges{i)-, etc., f. gdsla v. to lodge as a 
guest, L giist-er = ON. gest-r Guest ; in ON. only 
gisling (1 . gista vb.) is found.] Entertainment as a 
guest, lodging, hospitality. Also, a banquet, feast 
<7Z2co Coll. Horn. 93 pis d.ai haue?i tire drihten .. 

5iarkcd Jxit holie gestninge he he offe specS bus queSinde. 
yicrr praudium memn paratutn. a 1300 Floriz fy BL 82 
Floriz. .hopede come to bat gesninge. 'a 13)00 Vox Wolf 
256 To colde gi.stnirige he was i-bede. c 1340 Cursor ff. 
XI 750 (Fairf.) per bai fandc ita knawinge of quam pai must 
aske gesteningc, a 1400 in Pol ReL ^ Z, Poems 241 Matlieu 
hat mad a grete ge.steiiyiig te Ihesu at home in bis wliony- 
yng. c X425 WvN-jouN Cron. vi. xv. 1638 The Kyng tuk wyth 
the myluare hy.s gesnyng. c 1475 Rauf Coil^ear 075 That 
all tluit wantis h.irbery Suki liaiie gestning. 1513 Douglas 
JEueis X, viii, 56, J the liese yk, thou urychty Hercules, Be 
my fuderis gestnyng. 1533 Stkwakt Cron. Scot. (1858) 1. 25a 
King Cavatac that ge.stnyng bocht rycht deir. 1^4 Hudson 
Du liartas' Judith vi. jo8 Go fear not again ; Wilt thou 
the sacred gestning I hen prophane? 

t©e*ster. Obs. Forms: 4-5 gestour(e, 
(gestiour, jestonr, 5 gestowre), 5 gester. See 
also JiSTEit [f. Gest -b -ee E] A professional 
reciter or singer of romances. 

c X380 Atlieo isi in Totld 3 'Treat. WycltfszB ]?ei shten in 
castds 18c townes wib myiistr.alcie & laujtur, wib trege- 
touj-ii & tomblers, wib gestours & japeres. c 1384 Chaucer 
Jf. Fame in. x<-'S Ail manner of min.strales, And jestours, 
that teller! tales. 1387 'I'kkvi.sa Higden (Roils) IV. 101 
Poctes and gestoures [L. carmina tores} uppon a pulpct 
rehersede poysee.s, gestes and songes. c X440 Promp. Parv, 
391/2 Gestowre, gestkulator. CX460 Ltmnfal 430 Launfal 
.. Fyfty fedde povere gestes.. Fyfty cIode<Ie gesiours. 
1496 Dives Panp. <W. de W.> 1. jv, 36/1 His dedes ben 
tofde of heraudes and ge.siours. 

©ester, oIjs. iorm id Gesture, v, 
t ©esteriO}ii, Oh. Also 5 gestronCe. [Cor- 
nipt form of Jksseeakt.] A coat of mail. 

X469 Afann. 4 Housjh. F.ip, (Roxb.) 538 My master paid 
. . fore werkemaneshipe of a gestrone of maylle, xs. 

Will ofS/uto (Somer.set Ho.-, Aly litell gestern. 152a Test, 
Bbor. (Surtees t V. 348 Coottos of plate, ge.strons [etc.]. 
1324 ibid, *76 A gesteron covered with bukenskyiis. 

tomb. X517 Nottingham Rec, Hi. 340 Roberto Stabuls, 
gestronmaker, 

t ©©‘stible, tt. Oh.^ « That may be borne. 

X623 CocKERAM II, 'Fo be Borne, Gesiible, 

©estic (di^e’stik), a. [1 Gest -i- -ic.] Of 

or pertaining to bodily movement, esp. dancing. 

Todd *1818) explains in quot, 3764 as ‘legendary, 

historipF (from Gest and this sen.se of the word is 

given in m ist mod. Diets, even when the quot is placed 
under the proper sen.se. 

1764 Goldsm. Trati. 253 And the gay grandsire, skilFd in 
gesiic lore. Has frisk’d lieneath the burden of three.score. 
1807-8 W. hivWG Salmag. (18241319, Matrons, .unskilled in 
‘ gestic lore 1823 Scon' Pexteril xxx, He bore time to her 
motions with the nujvement of his foot . . and seemed.. car- 
ried away by the enthiisiasni of the gestic art 
t©6’Stical, a. Obs, [f. as })rec. +-al.] s= prec, 
xfioy Totoell Four,/. Beasts (1658) 83 She beggeth, 
playeth, leaps th— sometimes creeping, sometime.s. lying oa 
the back .. with divers such gestical actions. 

©estictllacioilB (d^c'stiki/H^^jJns), a. 

[f. Gesticul-ate V. -f -AClous.] Given to gesticu- 
lation. (Cf. Gksticulariouh and quot. there.) 

X834 W. Ind. Sketch Bk. IL 373 The French people, 
alw'ays so amusing, so gesticulacious and frisky. 

©esticulan’ti (tl^csli'ki-j^iant), a. rare, fad, 
I.. gesikulanDeniy pres. pple. of gesticuIarJ to fjES- 
TicULATK.J Exhibiting gestures ; gesticulating. 

X877 Ruskin Fors Clm>. VII. Ixxv. 89 1 ’he ixoor gesticulant 
orator. X887 Blackmore Springkaveu fed. 4) I. xvi. x-,7 
l‘he figure of the ungainly fije. .huge against the waves like 
Cyclops, and like him gesticulant, 

©esticnlar (d^esti*kbliai), a, [f, late L. ges-- 
ikukits a gesture 4 -Alt] 

1, Of or jxrtainmg to gesticulation. 

3830 Lkitcm tr. C. 0.'Mtt//eVs Anc. Ar/§ 335 fed. 2) 397 
The comparison of the gesiicular language of the modern 
Neapolitans., .k imeresting. tS6x Temple Bar 1 . 1S6 I'he 
deficiency of true genius and genuine gesticular humour in 
the mimics of our stage. 

2 . notm-use. Full of quick and lively motion. 
xSsfi Emerson Rftg, Traits xiil 231 Electneity cannot be 

made fast ; . , it is passing, glancing, gesticukr. 
©#gti,j CT l A ’ri,OTff (dj5C$tikiiHe«a’’riiSs), a. [f. late 
L. gesiicuiarkus a pantomime, 1 gestietd-us (see 
next) + -1W8.] Given to gesticulation. 

tZip P'rmePs Mfag. 1 , 29* It is that Jsnwff] which makes 
him [the FreiicUman] no lively, so gesiicularious, so frisky. 

©#Sti©tlla.1l0 (<1[5csti'ki2?l<fh)> v. ff. L. gesik 
cuMZy ppl stem of gestkuldriy i geslkkluSt dim. 
ofgestm action, gesture (see Gsst sk'^).] ^ 

X, mir. To make lively or energetic motions with 
the limbs or body 5 esp. as an accompaniment or 
in lieu ol si^ceh. 


GESTIOTOATIOH, 
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t5r3 R. Caw DREY TaMe A l^h. (ed, 3\ Gesikn?<tfe, vs® 
much or foolish gesture. 1638 SirT. Herbert 7'rav. 23s 
Their hands, eyes . .^gesticulating severally, and .swimming 
round, and conforming themselves to a Dortque stiluesse. 
1^83 Blair Lecf, Rhet. vi. I. m A Frenchman both varies 
his accents, and gesticulates while he speaks, much more 
than an Englishman- 1815 Scott €uy M. iv, 'Fhe gipsy 
remained on the shore, reciting or singing, and gesticulating 
with great vehemence, 1863 Geo. Eliot Romota i. xvi. 
Men., were standing in close couples gesticulating eagerly. 

2 . trails. To indicate or express by gestures or 
gesticnlations. 

1601 B. JoNsoN PMtasier Apd\. Dial,, To act the crimes, 
these Whippers reprehend, Or what their servile apes gesti. 
culate. 18. Baker Heart of Africa 227 (Cent.) I'he whole 
day passed in shouting ana gesticulating our peaceful in- 
tentions to the crow'd assembled on the height on the oppo- 
site side of the river. 187* Morley Voltaire (t 886} g 
Muffled phanto>ms of debate are made to gesticulate inex- 
pressible things in portentously significant silence. 

Hence Gestronlated ppl. a.^ accompanied or 
Varied by gesticulation; Gesti - cniating ///. a.^ 
that gesticulates. 

1623 CocKRRAM It. A4b, 'Dnne with .^rtiuity or Wantonly. 
Gesticulated. 1791-1823 D’Israeh Cur. Lit. (1859) 1 1 . 117 
Italy, both ancient and modem, exhibits a gesticulating 
people of comedians. 1816 Keating e 'Pmv. {1817) 1.225 
The_ group began a wild, and to our ideas extrav'agantly 
gesticulated dance, 1853 Kane < 7 ; iiarf xiii. (1856) 

97 Rounded hill slope and gesticulating tree, 1858 Bk 
yuiNCEY /’>. ^ Eng. Mann, Wks- IX. 105 A gesticulating 
nation cannot be a dignified nation. 

Cresticulation (d.:5e:stilci/?l^h Jon'). Also 7 jos- 
tieulation, [ad. L. gesticuidiion-em^ 11. of action 
f. gesticuldri to Oksticulate.] The action or pro- 
cess of gesticulating. Also, an instance of this 
(chiefly in //.). 

i(So3 Holi.and Plutarch's Mor. 1195 He liked well enough 
lo see tiie daunces and gesticulations of yong boies. 1616 
Buu-okar, Gesticnlatiorij a mooning of the fingers, hands, 
or otlier parts, eytber in idle wantonnesse, or to expresse 
i^me matter by signes, in daunchig, singing, or other such 
like exenfise. 1657 Eicon Barhadoes (1673) 16 Their 
wanton smiles, and jesticulations, 1713 Steelk Gitardian. 
No. 42 P 3 Story-telling, .is not perfect without ptoper Ges- 
liculations of the Body. 1764 Reid Im/niry i. §6. 103 One 
may see a puppet make variety of motions and gesticula- 
tions. ^1784 Johnson in Btmotll Ixx, {1848) 662/2 He 
has no grimace, no gesticulation, no bur.sts of admiration on 
trivial_occa.sions. 1824 W. Irving '/’ V mrA 1 . 104 Their con- 
versation was. .carried on with Italian vivacity and gesticu- 
lation. i8<j6 Gkote Greece i. xvi. (1862) II. 402 Dancing 
or rhythmical gesticulation. 1865 Livingstone Zambesi 
xxL 436 Making various savage ge.sticulation.s. 1876 W. 
Mathews VVords i. 25 Persons skilled in gesticulation can 
communicate by it a long series of fact.s and even compli- 
cated trains of thought. 

Gesticnlative (cl^estrkMWv), a. [ad. L. 
type '^gesticuldilvus, f. gestuuldri.\ Given to, or 
characteristecl by, gesticulation. 

1705 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev, XVIIT. 540 The people 
of that i.sland are lively and gesticulative. 1865 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. xni. vii. V. 83 One hears, .nasal eloquence from 
antique gesticulative mtistachio-figures, witty and indignant. 
*879 Farrar ^,74 note., He testifies to their dis- 

orderly and gesticulative fits of rage. 

Gesticulator (d:?esti*kirfI>hoi). fa. L. ges- 
timiitar^ f. gisiiculdrl to Gesticulate.] One who 
gesticulates ; one who uses gestures or gesticula- 
tions ; an actor, 

45 1^3 Urquhart in, xix. 157 He is such a fine 

Oesti dilator, a xSoo Pegge (T*), King Alfred . . took upon 
him the character of a niimick, a dancer, a gesticulator, 
a jack-pudding. 18^ J. H. Newman CatUsta (1890) 250 
Mummer.s, bacchanals, satyrs and gesticulators. 

Gesticillatory <d 52 Sti-ki 2 Hat 3 ri), a. [as if 
ad. JL. ^gestkuldlori^us.^ f. gestkutdni see Gesti- 
culate and -OR Y. J F ull of, consisting in, or of the 
nature of, ge.sticiilation. 

1774 Wauton Hist. Eng, Poetry Ex. (1775) I. 249 Farcical 
and gesticulatory representations. 1830 Hist. Enquiry 

II. 203 .4. Or the action? B. About tliat I am indilTerent, 
if it be only quiet and not gesticulatory. 1834 Mrs. S iowb 
Let. in i-z/i' iii. (1889) 74 He sprung up all lively and ora- 
torical and gesticulatory. 

tGesti'ciilose, tz. Obs.-^ [i L. geslkul-zts 
gesture -t- -ohe.] ‘ Full of Gesture or Motions of 
the Body* (Bailey voL IL 1727). 

t Ca-e'Shieut, a. Oi>s. [ad. L. gestient-em, pres, 
pple. of gestire to be excited (///. use pa.'-sionate 
gcstnres\ f. gesiits Gest Restlessly excited. 

X644 BtiLWER C/r;V<?«. 145 All juvenile gestient pompe and 
ostentation laid a.slde. 1649 — Pathomyot. ii. ii. 125 After 
that manner as men are shooke together, are gestient, 
tremble, or cannot abide in a place. 

Gestinte, var. Gesten, Obs. 

Gestioit (d:^e-stion, d,:5e'stJon'). [ad. L. gestioti- 
ein, n. of action f. gerere to carry on. Cf. 'F-z^stitm.] 
1 . A carrying on or out ; conduct, management. 
'f Also, working order. 

1599 Chapman Hum. Dayes Mirth Plays 1873 I, 78 Is she 
a woman that objec'cs this sight, able to worke the^chaos of 
the world into gestion ? x6s6 Blount Glosso^r., 
doing of a thing. x8ot T. J KFp:RSON JVnt. 1 1 830) 1 1 L 4 86 
That participation in the gestion of affairs which h'.s oflice 
made incumbent on him. 1818 H. T. Colkbrooke Obltga^ 
Hons 4- Contracts L 131 Of this [quasi-contract] there are five 
chief sorts, xst. Gestion of another’s affairs without a com- 
mission. 1851 H. I). Wolff Piet. .Sfaiu Life 57 M yrraidons 
of evil, stand ready to furnish more instruments for the 
gestion of this torment. 1876 Browning Pacckiaroito x, 


Like landlord in house he had sublet Resuming of guar- 
dianship gestion. 

2 . He. Law. The conduct of one who acts as an 
heir *. *= L. gestk pro hserede. 

1674^ Fountainhall in M, P. Brown Suffl. Piet. Deck. 
Crt. Session (xSafi) I II. 39 That disponing or selling of Iand.s 
is a gesiio pro hserede .. but it is doubted by some, if the 
renouncing a reversion, legal or conventional, for a sum of 
money, be a gestion or not. 

Gestiour, var. Gester, Obs. 

Gestnen, Gestning, vars. Gesten, -ino, Ohs. 
f Gestonye. Oh. rare. [var. Gestening, of 
obscure formation.] Feast ; entertainment. 

c 1435 Torr. Portugal i3tyj\ They held a gestonye. With 
alle maner of mynstralsye. Ibid. 2627 The Emperoure of 
Rome, To that gestonye he come. 

Gestor, -our(e, var. G ester. Oh. 

Gestrort(e, var. GESTER(o)jr, Obs. 
t Ge'StXLOSe, a. Obs.— o. [ad. L. gesiuds-tts^ f. 
gestu-s gesture.] ' Full of gesture * (Bailey vol. II. 
1727'). Hence G-estuo-sity, ‘ Apishness in Ges- 
tures* (ibid.u 

Gestural (d,:50*sti2/ral), a. [f. next + -AL.] Of 
or pertaining to gesture ; consisting of gestures. 

1613 F. Robarts R ei>enueGosp. 23 The verball or gesturall 
honour which many men . . performe to Ministers, is the 
very same which the lewes or ludas did to Christ, 1837 
Penny Cycl. "VI 1 1 . 329/1 Thus it i.s w ith the naturally dear, 
the radical idea is all that their gestui-al language is capable 
of expressing. 1895 J. D. Wright in Proc. xrfk Convent. 
Amen Instruct. De<f the cases [deaf and blind] in 
the New York Institution, gestural signs were used to some 
extent combined with the manual alphabet. 

Gesture (d,5e*stiu.i), sb. Also 6-7jestuTe. [ad. 
meci.L. gestura.^ n. of action f. geret'C to carry.] 

1 1 . Manner of carrying the body; bearing, car- 
riage, deportment (more folly, gesture of ihe body ) ; 
rarely mpt. Oos. (merged in 3 ^ 
c xHfXes SirCleges 483 He was a knyght of yours full trewe, 
And comly of gesture. 1509 Funeral Serin. Ctess. 

Richmond''H\i%. (1876) 292 In worde.s, in gesture, in enery 
demeanour of herself, so- grete noblenes dyde appere, that 
[etc,]. 1532 Becon Pomander Prayer Wks. 15,60 II. 211 b, 

'fbat I may reuerence and honoure my father and mother, 
not onely with outwarde gestures of my body, but also with 
the vnfayned affeccyon of the hart. 154^-9 Eh. Com. 
Prayer^ Baptism., By his outwarde gesture and dede he 
declared his good wyll towarde them. 1577 tr. Bullinger's 
Decades (1592) 160 To behaue himselfe decently in his going, 
and gesture of his bodie. 1587 Turbervile 'Frag. Tales 
(1837) 127 Hee usdehis gestures so unto thus gallant dame. . 
that she at length his friend in love became. 1600 Shaks. 
A . Y. L. V. ii. 69 If you do loue Rosalinde so neere the 
hart, as your gesture cries it out. x6sx Hobbes Leviath, 11. 
xxix. 168 In gesture and habit of a mad-man. 1756 Burke 
Subl. ^ B, 1. iii, The fashion of the countenance and the 
gesture of the body on such occasions is so correspondent to 
this state of mind. 1770 funirts Lett, xxxviii. 188 [HeJ bad 
a voice to persuade, an eye to penetrate, a gesture to com- 
mand. *786 W. Thomson Watson's Philip ill (1793) 11 . v. 

1 19 The voice, the looks, and gestures of the young king 
made an impression. rSio Scott Lady of L. i. xxi, 'Vet 
seemed that tone, and gesture bland, Less used to sue than 
to command. 

t b- Gmce of maimer. Also pi. Ohs. 

1579 Lyly s(Arb.) sx Lest he should seeme to want 

gestures, or to be dashed out of conceipt with her coy 
countenance. 1704 Steele Lying Lov>er m. (1747) 46 , 1 haue 
a Kindness for her, but she has no Gesture in the least. 

f 2 . Manner of placing the body ; position, pos- 
ture, attitude, esp. in acts of prayer or worship. 
Also, a specified posture. 

1533 CovERDALE J'reat. Lords Supp. (i54o)cvxjb. The 
olde congregacion . . dide in theyr gesture 61 ricte figurate 
a certayne ymage of a saciifice. 1560 Becon Catech. Wks. 
1564 I, 480 As concerning syttyng at the IvOrdes table . . 1 
could alowe that gesture best. 1581 Makbeck Bk. of 
Notes 852 Some foolishly imagine that praier is made either 
better or worse, by the jesiure of cmr bodyes. 1613 Furckas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 154 What position of body hee was in the 
Sabbath morning, in the same bee ought to continue all that 
day, without change of gesture or place. 1646 SiaT. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. V. vi. 241 As for their gesture or position, the 
men lay downe leaning on their left elbow. 1676 Allen 
Address Nonconf. 178 Gesture in Prayer, such as is kneel- 
ing, lifting up hands and eyes, and the like. 1729 Buhkitt 
On N. T. Mark iv. 2 Observe our Saviour's gestures in 
preaching : he saiy it being the custom of the Jewish 
Church to do so. 

t b. (See qnot.) Obs. 

rSxz. Brinsley^ Pos. Parts (1669) 72 What call you verbs 
of gesture? A. Verbs of bodily moving, going, resting, or 
doing. Ibid. 72 note., ITiey are called verbs of Gesture, 
because they signifie some special gesture of the body. 

3 . t a. In early use : The employment of l^dily 
movements, attitudes, expression of countenance, 
etc., as a means of giving effect to oratory 

b. Now in narrower sense, as a generalized use of 4 : 
Movement of the body or limbs as an expression 
of feeling. 

1545 Ascham Toxoph. i. fArh .1 56 Ko man can wryte a 
thing so earnestly^, as whan it is spoken wyth iesiure. 1553 
T. Wilson Rket. ri8 Gesture is a certaine comely moder- 
acion of the countenaunce and al other partes of mans body, 
aptely agreeyng to those thynges whiche are spoken. 1597 
Hooker Eccl. PoL v. xxii. | 12 To put life into words by 
countenance voices and gesture. 1607^1* Bacon Ess., 
Seeming Vrise (Arb.) 216/1 Some help* themselves with 
countenance, and gesture, and are vsise by signes. 1^7 
Kvelyn Numism. be. 303 The Tongue spake to Men’s Ear.s, 
but it was the Gesture which spake to their eyes. 1713 
Addison Sped. No. 407 f 1 Our Orators are observed to 


make u.se -of less Gesture or Action than ' those' of other 
Countries. r79i Boswell Johnson 15 Apr, an.^ 1758 His 
unqualified ridicule of rhetorical gesture, or action. 1804 
jVIed. Jrnl, XII. 510 She seized the ice, and rubbed her 
face, neck, and arms with it, signifying by gesture the ease 
it afforded. 1875 Jowett (ed. 2) V. 106 Gesture is- 
the imitation of words. 

4. A movement of the body or any part of it. 
Now only in restricted sense : A movement ex- 
pressive of thought or feeling. 

F.* Kobinson tr. Af<7ri?V Utop, (Arb.V X41 Theire 
armoure or harneys . . is . . handsome for all mouinges and 
gestures of the bod ye. 1555 Eden Decades i. vi. (Arb.) 89 
They .signified also by cerieyne scorneful gestures that they 
nothyng esteemed perles. 1^3 Hollvband Campo di Fior 
115, I shall name these letter.s. Looke well what gesture I 
make with my mouth. 1607 Topsell Four-f Beasts 325 
I'hat at certain signes and tokens, he [a Horse] be taught 
of his ow'ne accord to performe diuers and sundry jestures. 
1626 Bacon Sylva % 717 The Shaking of the Head .. is a 
G esture of slight refusal. x_^a J. D avies tr. Olearruf Pdy. 
Ambass. 220 An Oration, intermixt with more Faces and 
Gesturesthan any Player can shew on the Stage. 1717 I.ADY 
M. W, Montagu Let. to Abbe Conti xq May, Two buffoons 
, . diverted the mob with their antic gestures. 18x4 Scott 
Ld, of Isles in. xxxi, His speechless gesture thanks hath 
paid. ^ 1843 Prescott Mexico 11. v. (1864) 98 The natives 
supplied the deficiency . , by their uncommon vivacity and 
.significance of their gestures, — the hieroglyphics of speech. 
X878 M. A. Brow'N Nadeschda.62 She took a seat, And with 
a gesture, motioned her son to hi.s. 

5 . attrib.^ as gesture language, sign, -^speech, 
-syntax. 

1865 Tvlor Early Hist. ^ Man, xi. 15 The Gesture 
Language, or Language of Signs. Ibid, xg The educated 
deat xnutes can tell us from their own experience how 
gesture-signs originate. Ibid. iv. 64 The leading principle 
of the gesture-syntax. 1885 Cixjdd Myths ^ Dr. 11. ix. 199 
A girl who was a deaf-mu te as well as blind . . telling a dream 
in gesture language. 1889 Mivart Orig. Hunt. Reas. 139 
The gesture-speech of mankind. 

Hence Ge*stureless without gesture. 

1847 in Craig. Hence in mod. Diets. 

Gesture (dge-stiiu), v. Also 6 Jester, Jestnre, 
6-8 gester. [f. the sb.] 

1. intr. To make or use gestures, to gesticulate. 

1542 XJdall tr. Erasm. Apoph. 253 b. Augustus settyng 

twoo iesters together forto plaie their merie partes iw 
ge.sturyng the one after the other by course. 1^5 Calf- 
HILL Ans2o. Treat. Cross 93 b, Whosoeuer hath y** vse of 
eyes or his right wits, _ wit .see & consider, that there is 
meant, no priest gesturing, but holy ghost working. 1609 
R. Barnerd Faiihf. Sheph. 85 Some m meditating doe vse 
to speake and gesture. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Reso. IIL i, vi. 
The Mayor .speaking and ge.sturing his persuasivest. X890 
Harper's Mag. Feb. 417/1 They peered for white faces at 
windows, .gesturing with kni ves as if opening fish* 
b. Sc. To walk proudly, to swagger, 
a 1783 J. Scott Poems 339 (Jam.) The like o* me they’ll 
har’ly own, But geek their head, and gester on, 

2. traits. PtOt,. To order the attitudes or move- 
ments of (the body, oueself), Obs. 

*542 [see vbl. sb,}. a 1639 Wotton Dk. Bnckhm., Reliq. 
W. (1651)110 His young N ephew, Lord 'V^ount Fielding. . 
undertaking so to gesture and muffle up himself in hkbood, 
a.s the Duke’s manner was to ride in cold weather, that 
none should discern him, from him. 

b. To express by gestures ; f to accompany with 
or emphasize by gestures, 

1589 Nashe a nat. Absurd. Eijh, They have leisure to 
gesture the inislike of his rxxdenes. 1597 Hooker Eccl. 
PoL V. xxvii. § I It is not orderly read nor gestured as 
beseemeth. 1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antickr. 11. x. 141 The 
Xxlayer hath no purpose to commit the acte of adulterie: his 
sinne is in that he gestureth and expresseth the dalliances 
of it- 1890 Pall Mall G. 12 Apr. 7/2 He. -ge.stured his 
intention of throwing the baby to the ground if anybody 
attempted to approach him. 

C. in nonce- uses, 

1879 G. Meredith Egoist IIL x. 221 He swept his arm 
to Vernon, and gestured a conducting hand to Clara. 1885 
Howells S. Lapham^ (i8gi) I. 248 His father made an offer 
to rise. ‘Don't go’, said Laphani, gesturing him down again. 

Hence Ge'stnred ///. a., expressed by gestures; 
G-e-stnringr vbl. sb. and ppl. a. Aka ©e*stiirer, 
one who gestures. 

1542 Udall tr. Erasm. Apoph. 344 a, Y« accron or pro- 
nnnciacion comprehendeth .. the gesturyng or conueigh- 
aunce of all the whole bodye. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 3 We 
must, .folowe the moste wfise and learned menne, and seke 
to fashion, .their speache and gesturyng, 1561 T. Norton 
Calvin's Inst. rv. xviii, (1634) 713 'Fhere is eachwhere too 
much of pompes, ceremonies aitd gesturings. 1576 Newton 
Lemnie's Complex. 11, ii. 101 Counterfaiters, Skoffens, Tum- 
blers, and Gesturers. 1609 Holland A mm. Marcell. xrv. 
vi. 13 No meane furniture for gesturing actors and stage 
players. 1644 Bulwer Chiron. 1x4 This doth usually appeare 
in many in the gesturing and .skipping motion.s of joy, 1651 
J. F[rkakeJ Occ. Philos. 226 By who.se gestnrmgs 

the Magician.s did silently .signifie word.s unknown by sound. 
1879 W. L. Lindsay Mind in Losoer Anim. 1 . 355 Not only 
does it [the dog] understand man’s gestured threat, but [etc,], 
1889 Amer. A nn. Deaf July 202 When the educatedgesturer 
is compared with the deaf-mute as be was before the inven- 
tion of the gesture language;. 

i* Ge'sturemeiit.. Obs.— ^ [f, Gestuee sb. + 

-MENT.] = Gesture sb. 5 b. 

X597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. i. iii, 46 Mean while our poets in high 
parliament Sit watching enerie word, and gesturement. 

t Ge’sturoiis, a. [f* Gesture sb. -h -ous.J Ad- 
dicted to gestures, 

1576 Newton Lemnie's Complex, n. n- 97 Some he as 
toyinge, gesturems, and counterfeicting of any thing by 
yinitacion as Apes. 
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GET- 


tGrEtyn, t'. Obs, rare. [?var. of Jostle, 
Jostle.] a. trans, (Meaning obscure : cf. Gaunoe 
».). b. intr. -J08TI.E. 

1530 Palscr, 563/1:, I gestyil a horse to and fro in the 
stabyll, je jame . . I gestyil agaynste a thynge, I touche it 
with movynge, je heurU. 

Gestyn(ii0j var. Gestik, Ohs. 

Gos-warp, van Guess-waep. 

Gesyne, var. Gesine, Obs. 

Get (get), Forms; 4-5 gete, 4-5 (6-9 Sc. 
and norlh.) gotfc, 4- geti. Also Sc. (sense 2 b) 8 
geet, 9 gait(fc. [f. Get v."] 

1 . What is got; gain, booty, earnings. Obs. exc. 
dial. , 

X3.. Gaw. ^ Gr. Knt. 1638 Alls my get I schal^yow gif 
agayn, bi my trawjw* 1606 Holland 143 The gets 

..and takings of common strumpets. X647 Trapp Meiiif. 
Tkeol.m Comm. A/. 635 The day-labourer must give some- 
what out of hiS: gets, the servant out of his wages. X893 
Morthumbld. Gloss., Gels, the nett payment received by a 
blacksmith under the Crowley system of working. 

b. Cml Mining. (See quot. 1883.) Good getsi 
? seams that are easily worked, 

1839 Glover ///jrL Derby I, 60 Grey stone with many 
coal stripes, good gets. 18S3 Grr.sley Gloss. Coal Mining, 
Get . , The produce or output, in tons, of a colliery or mine 
during a certain period. 

2 , What is begotten ; an offspring, child. Also 
collect, progeny. Now only of animals, 

CS3SS0 K. Brunne Medit 817 Myn owne gete [r/.n gete 
sone] ys fro me take. a. i4oo-j5o Alexander 391 |?us be- 
gylid he this gude wyfe & makls hire to wene it ware na 
gett of na gome hot of god ane. <:x46o TowneUy Myst. 
vi. 124, 1 pray the, lord, as thou me het, thou saue me and 
my gete. 15*3 Douglas Mneis x. i. 67, I, thy blude, tin 
get, and doucnter schene. *783 Burns Malke's Elegy 
She was nae get o’ moorland tips. 1786 — Dream 57 
Will’s, a true guid fa.Ilow’s get. 1793 J. Haldane in J. 
Robertson Agrk. Penh App. (1799) 534 Some of his [a 
ram’ii] gets were of the best country kind. 181:5 Snorting 
Mag. XLVL 118 The Stradling or Lister Turk, .proved his 
high blood, by the racers, his immediate get. 18^ Even. 
Post 9 Feb., The winnings of his get in 18S8 were $120,000. 
b. Sc. and north. In contemptuous use « brat. 
1508 Dunbar Plyting w. Kennedie 244 Fals tratour, 
feyndis gett. Sbmpill in Satir. Poems Reform, viii. 

1 1 Blasphemus baird and beggeris get J a 1372 Knox Hist. 
Ref, Wks. 1846 1 . 236 I John! Leslye, preastis gett, Abbot 
of Londorse and Bischope of Ross. 1723 Ramsay Gentle 
Skeph. 1. ii. Song 5, Whingeing getts about your ingle 
side. 1768 Ross Belenore i. 248 TheyVe gotten a geet that 
stills na night nor day. 1818 Scott Afr/. Midi, xxxi^ A’ the 
gaitts o’ boys and lasses wad be crying at Madge Wildfire's 
tail. 1887 J, Service Life Dr. Duguid vi. 42 Gibby a ne'er- 
do-weel hellicate thing that was the get o’ a son who was 
deid. s%3 Nortkmnald. Gloss., Getts, young children, 

S. Begetting, procreation, Obs. exc. in sporting 
use. Also t birth, hereditary right. 

<:i373 Se, Leg. Saints, Baytista 386 lohne is .. home of 
woman thru get kindly, botcriste of maydine is |?e birth. 
Ibid. 915 ^et ware herodis ma |?an he, bat l>e get cane til 
hym succede, £■1460 'Itnomley MysL x, 3x5, Team ncuer 
by man’s syde, Bot has avowed my madynhede, ffrom 
fleshly gett. 1807 Sporting Mag. X XIX. 149 The foals of 
Ruzio’s get, only one year old, are near fourteen hands high. 
x8^ E'ield 18 June 904/3 The dog fox. .will cater for all the 
cubs of his own get. 

t Get, sb."'^ [App. a readoption of F, (gel) jet, 
Jess.] The jess of a hawk. 

x6o7 Heywood IVom. Kilde ttr, Kindn. Bij, Now she 
hath seis'd the Foule, and gins to plume her : Rebecke her 
not, rather ytand still and checke her : So : seise her Gets, 
her losses and her Bels. 

Get (get), V. Pa. t. got (arch, gat), Pa. pple. 
got (gotten). Pres, pple. getting. Forms; 
Injin. 3-4 geten, (5 getyn), 3-6 gete, (4 geit, 
geyt, gite, Sc. gat(e, 4-5 gyte, 6 Sc. gait), 3-7 
gett, (4-6 gette,4gitte, 5 gytt, 9 dia/.git),s~ get. 
fa. t. 3-7 gate, (3 gait, 4 get, //. gaten, geton, 
-yn, geetuB, getton, 5 geten), 3 6 gatt, (4-6 
gatt0),3-gat,6-got,(6got(t;,e). Fa. pple. a, 3-5 
geten, (3 Jefeen, getun, 4 getin, geteyn, giten, 
-in, gyten, -in, 4-6 getyn, 5 geton), 3-5 getten, 
(4-5 gettyn, 5 getton, 6 gitten), 4-6 gete, (4 
i-gete, 5 y-gete, gyte), 4-6 gette, (5 y-gette), 
5-6 gett, (5 get). B. z -4 gotin, 3-4 goten, (4 
gotyn, gote, 5 y-goten, goton, gothen), 4-6 Sc. 
gottin, -yn, 5-7 gotten, 6"-gottan, got,(6y-goth 
[a. ON. gela (gat, gdtum, getenn) to get, obtain, 
to beget, also, to guess (Sw. gitta. Da. gide to be 
able or willing, MSw, gdia. Da. gjette to guess) 
*=OE. '■gietan ( only in the compounds a-, he-, for-, 
ofer-j on-, tinder-gietan : see Beget, Foeciet), 
OFris. [ur-, for-)jeta, OS. (bi-, far-)getan (MDn. 
ver-gheten, £>u, ver-gaten\ OHG. gt^^an>, ke^^n 
(once in pple. kcz^endi, ' adeptus% otherwise only 
in mt“, ir-,/er-gef^n ; MHG. er-, ver-geffcMf 
mod.G. mr-gessen), Goth, OTeut. 

*getan, gat-, getum, getono-. The OAr. root *ghed, 
^ghod * to seize " take hold of’, is found also in L, 
pneda (:— booty, pnrdium an estate, 
perh. also in kedera ivy (literally the ‘dinger’) ; 
and with inserted nasal in L. pnhmdere to catch, 
lay hold of, Gr. (aor, egadoje) to hold, 

contain, to be able. 


Of the compounds of ‘gieian which existed in OE. (see 
above), only begietan and forgietan survive in the modern 
language, and the normal equivalents beyet SLndforyet were 
displaced in later ME. in favour of Beget and Forget. 
Gower is app. the last author who employs be^et ; forget 
disappears in the isth c. except in Sc., where it is not yet 
extinct. This change was prob. due to the influence of the 
simple verb. Conversely, the solitary example in ME. of 
^eten without prefix (sense 26) may be referred to the in- 
fluence of bi^eten. 

The forms of the pa. pple. retaining the original vowel 
getend) are found in literature down to the i6th c., 
and in the north midlands and Yorkshire is still the 

dialectal form. From the beginning of the English history 
of the vb., however, it has, like most verbs with ME. open 
e in the present stemj tended to assume the conjugation of 
vbs, of the €, a, 0 series (originally confined to roots ending 
in a liquid); thus in the 13th c. we find geten, gat, goten 
parallel with stolen, stal, stolen. In the i6th c. the pa. t. 
was often got, by assimilation to the pa. pple. ; in the 17th 
c. this became the usual form, though gat is used in the 
Bible of 1611 and .still occurs in archaistic poetry. In Eng- 
land the form gotten of the pa. pple, is almost obsolete (exc. 
diali\ being superseded hy got', in U.S. literature is 
still very common, although Webster 1864 gives it as ‘ob- 
solescent’.] 

I, irans. To obtain, procure. 

1 , To obtain possession of (property, etc.) as the 
result of effort or contrivance. 

tfiaoo Okmin 30239 Forr whase iit iss f^att gredi^ is.^ To 
winneun erMic ahhte, A33 all 'i he mare & mare gett A33 lisste 
himm affterr mare. ri33o R, Bkunne Cfiron. (x8io) 276 
pider 30 al!e salie ride, a faire prey salle 3e gete. C1400 
MaUndev. (Roxb.) xxxiii. 150 On pis wyse )?m get grete 
plentee of gold. 1489 Caxton Eaytes of A. ni. xxl 218 
Noo good euyl goten can not be longe . . kept of hym that 

f eteth hit. xserfi Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. li. Wks. (1876) 133 
le caused the ryghtwyse man Naboth to beslayne and by 
gyle gate his vyneyarde. 1639 T. Brugis tr. Camus* Jl/or. 
Reiat. 252 After so many difficulties of getting, what he so 
greatly desired, hee enjoyed it .. .surpassing expression. 
1678 VVanley Wond. Lit. World v. ii. § 63.471/2 Andronicus 
Comnenus by ambitious practices and pretence of refor- 
mation, got the Empire. X737 Pope Hor. Epist. i. i. 79 (iet 
Money, Money stilll And then let Virtue follow if she will. 
1858 G. M AcrK)NALD/*»^t<»«/(i!^/rf L (1878) 5 Perhaps I was to 
find only the records of lands and moneys, how gotten and 
how secured. 1870 Emerson Soc, f Solit.j Dom. Life Wks. 
(Bohn) If 1 . 47 Men are not born rich ; and in getting wealth 
the man is generally sacrificed. 

Proverb. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccccxiii. 722 Sir 
,.he that nothyng aduentureth nothynge getteth. 

b. With ad vs. ; I'o acquire or obtain in a certain 
way, esp. in ppl, combinations, well-, ilEgotien, 
c X440 facoPs Well (E. E. T. S.) 209 A rj-che man wyth 
fals gotyn good seyde to a preest j?at lie wolde 5yue all hnt 
he had falsely gett to pore folk, a 1533 Berners Huon 
lx viii. 235 Al that rychys was not wel goten, x6a2 R. 
Hawkins Voy. S. Sea 1x847) 163 If one happen upon a bag 
of gold, silver, pearle, or precious stones, it is held well 
gotten, provided it be cleanly stolne, xSyx Freeman Norm. 
Cong. (1876) IV, xvii. 79 We are assured that it was all 
honourably gotten and was designed to be honourably spent, 
Prot/erb. 1346 J, Hevwood Prot*. (1867) 62 Soone gotten, 
soone spent, yll gotten yll spent, 1548 in Strype AVti. Mem. 
(lyax) II. App. p, 51 Evil gotten, worse spent. X391 Horsey 
'J'rav. (Hakf, Soc.) 206 Eyll gotton soen lost, 
o. absol. To acquire wealth or property, 

*573 J' Sanford Hours Recreoi. (3576) 129 They are sus- 
pected to tende rather to get than to give. 1633 Quarles 
Embl. IV, Epig. xii. 231 Wisdome not onely get.s, but got, 
retaines. X677 Evelyn Diary xo Sept., Whilst he was 
Secretary of State .♦ he had gotten vastly, but spent it as 
hastily. X864 Burton Scot Ahr. I. iv. 2x3 The Church . . 
ever getting and never giving op, was eating away the ter- 
ritorial wealth of the temporm barons. 

d, wilh e|>exegctic phrase, to gel into onfs hand, 
to get into ones possession. 

^ x|^ Hall Chron., Hen, PI, x6i He ., determined to get 
into his posse.s.sion, the duebie of Acquitayne. X573 Safir. 
Poems Reform, xxvii 6oThe Newhawin thay gatt into hair 
hand. 

2 . To obtain as the proceeds of one’s business or 
employment ; to earn. 

c 1300 Havelok 792 Ich am wel waxen, and wel may eten 
More than euere Grim may geten. X362 Langl. P. PI. A. 
vn. 238 He that get his fode her with trauaylinge in treutbe, 
God 3iueth him his blessyng that his lyflode so swynketh. 
a X533 Ld. Berners Huon iiii. 377 Thy mayster hath no- 
thynge but that he geteth with his vyal, j;6ooShaks. A.Y. L. 
m. ii, 78, I earne that £ eate ; get that 1 weare. 170X 1 )e 
Foe True-born Eng. 27 And what they get by Day, they 
upend by Night, xyyp^x Johnson 4 . P., PopeWki^ IV. 46 
If the money with which he retired was all gotten by himself. 

absol. 1540 Hvrdf. tr. Fn'es* Insir, Ckr. Worn. (1592) 
T viij, They compell their husbandes unto .shameful! crafts 
to get by. x8a6 WoicDsw, Sonn., ‘ The world is too much *, 
I, Ate and soon Getting and spending, we lay waste our 
powe». ' ' ' , 

b. in phr. to gel a living or livelikmd. 
i:x4»o Caron, Vilmi. 4377 CHe| .. leuede .. In gode pro®- 
perite 8c in gode hele & wt his trauell hts lyf-lode kat. 
*530 Acl 22 Hm, Vlll, c. X3 If any man. .be vagrant, and 
can gyue no refcenynge howe he doth lefollye get his lyu- 
ynge, *634 Pkaciiam Gentl. Exerc. 3 The fej^rour Con- 
stantine got his living a long time by painting, xyxx 
AO'WMm Spect. No* 94 f 8 He set himself to think on pmper 
Methods for ^getting a livelihood in this strange Country. 
X893 Lum Times XCY, 4/2 lliere was no allegation against 
the mother’s conduct or her means of getting a livelihood. 

3 . To obtain (muchc litlk, nothiug» etc.) by way 
of profit ; to be benefited or advantaged to the ex- 
tent of; to gain. 

timCAXtm Eneydos tlii 3,48 We that dyde fygbte ayeost 
the I royens . , Gatte nor warme therby pothyngc. xg68 
Grafton Chtm. II, 310 When be bad made the best agree- 
ment with them that he could, he gate but little by thenu 


1399 Shaks. Muck Ado t, i. 65 They never meet, but there's 
a skirmish of wit between them. Beat. Alas, he gets 
nothing by that. 1677 MmCK lJict. Eng-fiV,, I got nothing 
by it,je ny at rien gagni. 1841 Gkn. P. Thompson Exert. 
(1842) VL 244 Is it ttiat have ever gotten anything by 
taking the manufacturers’ side ? 

tb. absol. To derive profit ; to gain, be a gaineij 
esp, by a thing. Obs. 

159X Shaks. i Hen, VI, iv. iii. 32 We mourne, France 
smiles ; We loose, they dayly get. 2679 Penn Addr. Prot. 
n. 156 Doing as ill Gamesters are wont to do, get by using 
false Dice, a 1687 Waller Poem, Night-piece 22 Like jewels 
to advantage set, Her beauty by the shade does get. 1727 A 
Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. f. xxv. 315 Whether our East- 
india Company got or lost by that War, I know not. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa {t'jdZ) V. 364 People who keep lodgings 
at jpublic places expect to get by every one who comes into 
their purlieus. X762 Goldsm. Cii. W. xiik The guardians of 
the temple, as they got by the self delusion, were ready to 
believe him too. 

•f* c. Of a clock : To gain in time. Obs. 

1761 Maskelyne in Phil. Trans. LII. 440 The clock got 
4™ i», upon mean time, in two day.s. 

t 4 . To capture, gain possession of (a fortress, 
etc.). Obs. 

a 1400*30 A lexander 1453 pen . , Gais him furth to Gasa. . & 
sts’s it be-Iyue ; And quenpis Gasa was geten he [etc.]. X477 
Sill J. Pa-ston in P. Lett. No. 79S III. 192 The Frenshe 
Kynge hathe gothen many off the towns off the Duk of 
Burgoyne. Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 361b, Without 

spedy aide, .the whole countrey were like to be gotten from 
his possession. 1398 Grenewey 7 ac it us* Ann. xiv. viii. 208 
Keuerthelesse the Kings fortresse .. wms not gotten hut by 
fight. 1676 Houms- Jtiad 1. 159 And when the city Troy 
we shall have got, 

5 . To gain, win (a victory). Now rare. Also 
•f to get a battle, the day, the field, the gree. 

€ X300 Cursor M. (Cott. Galhat 25367 He victori may 
gete Sail be corond [with] wdrschippes grete. 1377 Langl. P. 
PL B. xviii. 98 The gree^it hath he geten fer al his grete 
wounde, xsao Caxton* s Chron. Eng, i. 7/x Y« chyldren of 
Israel gate ye victory agaynst Jabyn. 1579 Gosson Sch. 
Abuse {Arh.) 47 Tydinges was broughte him that his Soul- 
diers gotte the day. 1639 B. HAumSi ParivaPs Iron Age 
266 Had Charles gotten the Battel, it is very probable, that 
England had been the price of the victory. 1705 Bosman 
Guinea 40 Their smalt Force behaved tliemselves so well, 
that they had certainly got the Day if [etc.]. 1737 L. Clarke 
Hist, Bible «X74o) 1 . ix. 580 For I.athyius having gotten the 
Victory, pursued it to the utmost. 

b. To obtain (a position of superiority or ad- 
vantage over another person); in phrasts to get 
ike upper (t over, f better) hand (of ) ; to get the 
start, the advantage, etc. {pf\ ; to get the sun, the 
wind, of; to get the better of (formerly also simply 
f to get the better ) ; f to get a good hand against. 

<xx3oo Cursor M, 2508 pai lete pairs was j e laud Fra kai 
had geten peouur-hand. 1330 P,yjs;t;R. 563/2 , 1 get the upper 
haude of one, I overcome hym, 7V vaincs, 3348 Hall Chron., 
Edto. IVj 2x8 Thei had fought from mornyng almoste to 
noone, without any part gettyng avauntage of other. 1563 
Homilies u. A'awrrrc/fiw 11850) 434 He [Christ] hath, .over- 
come the devil, death, and hell, and hath victoriously gotten 
the better hand of tliem all, 1368 Tilnky Disc* bfariage D v b, 
By conquest getting y; upper hande. 1588 Shaks, L. L. L. 
IV. iii. 369 Be fir-t aduis'd In conflict that you get the sunne 
of them. x6oo Holland I.ky vii. vii. 253 The other armie,. 
got a good hand against their enemies. x6ox Shaks. JuL C. 
h ii. 130 It doth amaze me A m.an of such a feeble temper 
should So get the start of the Maie.sti(.ke world, /bid. n. i. 
326, 1 will strive with things imixossible, Yea get the better 
of them. x6x3 Purchas Jilomma^e (3614) 4^0 These reeds 
would fight together, and the viclorie should remaine with 
him who.se reede got the better. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's 
'Trav. xix. 68 Like an old Soldier as he was, and verst in the 
trade of Pyrat, he got the wind of us. 1748 Anson's Voy. n. 
viii. 221 T'ney at last got so far the lietter of their aversion, 
as to be persuaded to taste it. 1873 Frki man Gen. Sketch xxi. 
§ 19 (1874) 230 Casimir the Fourth finally got the better of 
the Teutonic Knights. x88s F. Anstky 7 inted Venus 157 
Supposing the police don’t nip in attd get the start of her. 

fc. tCf. CxALN B.) To get ground: to make 
progress, advance. So also to get head (cf. Hicad 
sb. 49). I'o get ground of: to encroach upon, ob- 
tain the mastery of ; tt) draw away from (pursuers), 

XS29 S. FfSH Supplic. Beggers (E.E.T.S.}4 The Turke .. 
shulde neuer he abill to get so rnoche grounde of cristen- 
dome. x*^7 Shaks. a Hen. IV, n. iii. 53 If they get ground, 
and vantage of the King, Then ioyne you with them. 
cx 6 ix Chapman Hiad xxiii. 399 This, the horse fear'd, and 
more powre Put to their knees, str;d;e getting ground, 
1640 tr, Verdere's Rom. Rom. i. 127 Being lietter mounted 
then they, he quickly got a great tieal of ground of them. 
x663 R, Mathew Vnl. Aleh. § 33. 26 If one Fever have got 
head before this Pill be taken. x68o H. More Apocal. 
A foe. 209 T'he ancient xeal . . will be much relaxated, and 
wickedness will get he.ad xyooT. Brown tr.Eresny's 

Ammem. Ser. tt Com. 9® A' Peaver , . that press’d hard upon 
a Sick Man* and every Minute got Ground of liinn i73[7 
Whlston fosephm, Anitg. Dissert, ni. v, The rest of their 
iTOtitutions., got ground by their pmvity. 

fd, absol. To get of % to gain advantage oyer ; 
also, to outstrip in speed ; to gain upon in pursuing. 

* 5*5 bne Bmikrrs Frviss* II. xxi. 43 Euery day they 
ymagined by what subteltie they couJde gette one of an- 
other by dedes of armes. X348 Hau. Chron,, Eiikv. I V , 200 
I'he kynges shyp was good with sayle, and so much gat of 
the Easteriin^es, that she came on the coast of Holland. 
XS99 Hakluyt l''oy. IL i. 246 Notwithstanding.^they get of 
the Persians, and make ca-Ales an«l holds in their countrey. 
x6»8 Dicmy V&j. Midit. (186S) 37 It was her boate which I 
took® vp, that they had cult 01 because my sattia got so 
malnely of her. ^ 

6. TO earn, win, acquire (fame, credit, glory, 
reaowai love, favour, etc.). 


GET. 
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GET. 


a X300 Cursor M. 3546 Mikel it was ]>at luffeword |>an ]?at 
abraax gat o mani man. 136* Langl. F. PI. A. x. 206 Fynd- 
lynges and ly5ers, Vn-gracios to gete loue or eni good dies. 

'Sotinis, Matkou 415 He fawndyt myn wil 
for to gate. 1483 Caxton Parish F. (1868' 3 Bothe. .wente 
eucr to-gyder there as they knewe ony loustyng . . for to 
gete honour. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxii. 70 That 30 
may gett ane bettir name. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 40 He 
gat liimselfe thereby small or little favour. 1596 Shak.s. 
Tam> Shr. n. i. 120 If I get your daughter’s loue, What 
dowrie shall I haue. 1639 T. Brugis tr. Camus* Mor. Relai, 
188 No more approach her. .much lesse get the good will of 
her friends. 16^ Otway Orphan i. i. 71 To send them forth 
where Glory’s to be gotten. 1693 Humours of Town 36 By 
large Quotations. .borrowed from Burton^ s Melancholy.. 
get the Reputation of profound Scholars, 

7. To acquire (knowledge, etc.) by study or ex- 
perience. 

1388 Wycuf Prov. iv. 7 In al thi possessioun gete thou 
[1382 purchace] prudence, c 1400 Cato's Mor, 209 in Cursor 
M. App. 1672 pe man jpB.t is harde witte gode clergls mai 
gitte, wip-in lite geres. 1535 Fisher PPhs. (1876) 388 Much 
comfortable knowledge and sweetnesse this Prophette gate 
by this booke. 1577 Harrison Eng'land'Brtf. (1877) P* 

I gat some knowledge of things by letters and pamphlets. 
1651 Hobbes i. v. 21 Reason is not .. gotten by 

Experience onely. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. vn. § 11 Some 
old ideas may be lost, and some new ones got. 1864 Swin- 
burne Atalanta 297 In such wise I gat knowledge of the 
Gods. 1868 C. Clarke Relig. ttf Duty 255 That knowledge 
which is gotten at school. 

b. To get knoiuledge {intelligence^ f "wit^ etc.) of : 
to learn of, receive information of. For get wind 
see l 5 b. 

a 1557 Dium, Occurr. (Bannatyne Club) 45 The govemour 
gettand witt therof, past with his cumpany and saigit the 
samyn. 1639 S. Du Verger tr. Camus* Admir. Events 128 
His wife had already gotten some small knowledge of this 
matter. S761 Hume Hist. Eng. II. xlii. 461 The duke of 
Parma, who had gotten intelligence of their approach. 176a 
Kames Elem. Crii. xix. (.1833) 349 King Richard having 
got intelligence [etc.]. 

C. To learn, ascertain, rare. 

1638 F. Junius Paint. Ancients 122 He findeth that the 
unlearned and carele.sse multitude hath got his name. 1737 
L. Clarke Hist, Bible (1740) 1 . 1, 51 Abraham having got 
the price, never offers to beat it down. 

8 . To learn (a lesson, fa language, etc.), commit 
to memory; esp. to get by heart (see Heart sb. 
32 ) ; to get by rote (see Rote sb.) ; f to get without 
book. 

1582 N. Lichefield tr. Castankeda's Cong. E. Ind. xxxi. 
77 One of those . . after that hee had gotten the Arabian 
language, went by lande. ^ 1597 Morley Introd. Mus. 3 
You must get it perfectly without booke, to saie it forwards 
and backwards. 1612 Brinsley Pos. Parts (1669) 38 Which 
do you account the speediest way of all to get and keep 
these verbs. x 666 J. Davies Hist. Caribby I si. 185 And he 
had such an excellent memory, that he had got their Lan- 

K iage in perfection. 1692 Burnet Past. Care ix.i 15 A whole 
iscourse is got by heart. 1749 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) II. 
251 Those principles, which you then got, like your grammar 
rules, only by rote. 1761 Churchill Rosciad 248 Without 
the least finesse of art He gets applause I— I wish he’d get 
his part. 1834 T. Medwin Angler in IVales I. 123 , 1 had 
got almost all Watts’ hymns by heart. 1891 Longm. Mag. 
Oct. 647 What she said was never very profound, unless 
she had got it by heart. 

9. To find out, ascertain by calculation or ex- 
periment ; to obtain as a result of arithmetical or 
other processes. 

1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr.Glasse 97 It is not so easle 
. . to trie th’eleuation of the Pole : but it is as harde, and 
laborus, to get the Longitude, xSSjr ‘ L. Carroll ’ Game 
of Logic i, § 2. 28 By taking x as subject, we get * all x ztq 
y \ 1888 Times 2 Oct. 3 ^ A trial sand-loaded projectile 
was first fired in order to get the range. 1891 Chamb. 
yml. 20 June 400/1 Dividing this by three hundred and sixty 
we get 364,609-13 feet as the length of a mean degree. 

10. Without reference to agency on the part of 
the subject: To become possessed of ; to receive, 
e.g. as one’s share in a division, as a gift, wages, 
or as a payment of any kind, 
c 1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 1497 * Broker,’ quad he,^ * sel me 5 o 
wunes. Sc queSen ben oe firme sunes, Sat ic Sin firme 
birSehe gete. C1300 Havelok 908 Wei is set J?® mete )?u 
etes And pe hire J?at j>u getes. ^1320 Sir 2'ristr, 545 
Wheher hem leuer ware Win or ale to gete. t:i330 R, 
Brunne Chron, {1810) 159 Loke 5e be me nehi, fulle gode 
giftes gete [so MS.\ printed jete] 36. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems Ixi. 46 Quhen uther horss had bran to byt I gat bot 
griss. *567 Satir, Poems Reform, vii. 192 Donald tlie fyft, 
he gat the same reuaird. *593 Shaks. 2 Hen. K/, iv. x.29 
Thou wilt betray me, and get a 1000 Crownes of the King. 
1636 Finch Law n. xvii. 177 If . . within the ycare it [a 
stray] strayeth againe,and another Lord getteth it, the first 
Lord cannot take it againe. a 1639 W. Wh ateley Prototypes 
1, xix. (1640) 189 Julius, by being courteous to Paul .. gate 
his life and the life of his soldiers for a reward. ^ *834 H. 
Miller Scenes <5- Leg. xv. (1857) 230^ Pictures of little boys 
and girls, which, in every case, the little boys and girls got 
to themselves. 1844 Lady G. Fullerton Ellen Middleton 
(1854) 11 . X.26 She told me she had got a note from Henry. 
X890 Blackw. Mag. CXLVIII. 717/2 They get from lo?. to 
i2jr. a- week for their eggs alone. 1892 Chamb. ^ Jrnl. i Oct. 
625/2 As to salaries, an officer . . usually gets sixty pounds. 

b. To obtain (a name). Also To get the name 
of', to have the reputation of (being so-and-so). 

a66a J. Davies Mandelslds Trav. 89 Cuncam, for so it 
is more commonly called, though from its Metropolis it 
somtimes gets the name of Vismpour. 1741^ Mourn A nat. 
Bones (ed. 3) 17 The first [Vertebra], from its Use of sup- 
porting the globular Head, has got the Name of Atlas. 
X832 Austin furispr. (1879) II. xxxii. 592 Laws which have 
gotten the specious name of natural. 


11. To obtain by way of concession or favour, or 
by means of pressure, insistence, or entreaty ; e. g. 
to get mercy, forgiveness, grace, leave, permission ; 
to get an answer, information, etc. Const, from, 
of, out of 

a 1300 Cursor M. 460 (Cott.) O me seruis sal he non gette. 
a 1300 1 bid. 484 (Gott.) Merci getis he neuer mare, a 1300 / bid. 
19605 (Cott.) O prince o preistes, gatt he leue. c 1350 Will, 
Palertie 1592 pe gracious graunt pei gaten of here herande. 
136a Langl. P. PI, A, vi. 126 Thou maist gete grace ther, 
so that thou go bi-tyme. c x'gjs Sc. Leg. Saints, Beriholo* 
meus 24 Of hare god gat }>ai nan answere. c 1386 Chaucer 
Manciple* s Prol. 102 Of that mateere ye gete namoore of 
me. C14S0 St. Cuthberi (Surtees) 5042 He gettes here 
forgifnes. £-1470 Henry Wallace i. 116 He gat ymage 
[= homage] of Scotland swne. 1480 Caxton Descr. Bnt. 
31 And prayde to haue a place to duelle inne and myght 
none gete. 1535 J. ap Rice in Four C. Eng. Lett. 33 As 
touching the convent, we coulde geate litle or no reportes. 
1568 Grafton Chron. II. 209 Who with muche adoe gate 
leave to depart from his brother the Erie. 1602 Shaks. 
Hafn. IV. ill. 13 Where the dead body is bestow’d .;,We 
cannot get from him. 1613 T. Taylor Comm. Titus lii. 2 
Is there no iustice to be gotten at the Magistrals hand ? 
1651 in Fuller's Abel Rediv., Pareus 578 At last through 
Gods mercy, by importunity he gat his fathers consent. 
1709 Steele 'Tatler No. 194 f 3, 1 knocked and called, but 
could get no Answer. 1738 Luccds Mem. 17 Exam- 
ining the Woman first, to get what we could from her. 
1804 W. Tennant Ind. Recreat.^ (ed, 2) I. 280 To . . get 
permission to enter into [his] service. 1814 D. H. O’Brien 
Captiv. 4- Escape 119 Asked if I could have a bed ? I could 
get no answer. 1839 36 Yrs. Seafaring Life 263 A French- 
man never gets a word of French from me . . till I see it 
serves my purpose. 

fb. with clause as object. Obs. rare. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 223 b/i Seynt James . . gate that 
he shold be restored to his lyf. 1556 Aurelio ^ Isab. (1608) 
M iv, At that tyme was it easey inoughe to gette that the 
deathe was not geven unto Isabell. 

12. To obtain, come to have, attain (some im- 
material thing desired or aimed at) ; e.g. to get 
rest, sleep, comfort; to get one^s sight, health, 
liberty, eic. ; also to get onds end, one's will, one's 
own way, etc. 

^ ^xz30o Cursor M. 12259 (Cott.) A commament nu mak 
i here . . pat \>e poueral get sum bote, a 1300 Ibid. 13553 
(Gdtt.) He went and weisse his eien Jare, And gat [Cott. tok] 
his sight. € 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Bertholomeus xo8 Parfyte 
hele be madyne gate. Ibid., Matkou 412 [He] cessis nocht 
to threte ws al bot gyf his wil he gate. 4:1470 Henry 
Wallace iv, 47 Thow gettis no mendis. 1530 Palsgr. 563/1, 
I trust in God I shall get ray desyre of hyin. a 1547 Latimer 
in Strype Eccl. Mem. (1733) I. IL 262 What rest hath he 
gotten^ that is removed from the Stocks in Newgate to the 
Rack m the Tower? Freiris Berwik Dtcn~ 

bar's Poems (1893) 304 Alesone on na wayiss gat hir will. 
1581 Sidney Astr. ly Stella xlv, Pitie .. gate in her breast 
such place. That [etc.]. x6i8 Raleigh in Four C. Eng. 
Lett. 38 When I had gotten my libertye. xfiyx Lady Mary 
Bertie in X2ilt Rep. Hist, MSS. Comm. App. v. 22 It 
was so hard to get room that wee were forced to goe by 
four a clocke. 1674 S. Vincent Vng. Gallant's Acad, Ep. 
Ded. A ij b. The other laughs at us when he hath got his 
ends. 1693 Humours of I'own 2, I could scarce get one 
sound nap. 173^ tr. Rollin' s Ane. Hist, (1827) I. 113 In 
what manner this passion . . got such a footing upon our 
stage. 179a Genii. Mag. Jan. 12/1, I got a very comfort- 
able nap between London and St. Albans. x86o Trench 
Synon. N, 'T. Ser. 1. (ed. 5) 75 Any benefit which he could 
have gotten from his books. x88s Manch. Exam. 8 June 
4/7 If they do not get their own way they will resign. 

b. Frequently with noun of action as obj,; To 
succeed in doing, obtain opportunity to do, what 
the sb. implies. Also in phrases to get {ct) sight 
{a glance, glimpse, peep, etc.) of to get {cC) hold of 
(t on, t upon), to get possession of etc. 

4ZX300 Cursor M. 22570 Vp to be lift rise sal pe see, par 
wit strenght to get entre. ^ 1375 Barbour Bmtce xix. 785 
The discurrouris . . Of athir host has gottin sicht. 1535 
Coverdale Ps. cxiv. [cxvi.J 3 The paynes of hell gat holde 
vpon me. 15168 Txlney Disc. Mariage C iv b, See I pray 
you . . how soone this Ladie, hath gotten holde ^ of that 
sentence. X613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 32 Like men 
drowning, that get hold on euery twig. 1615 J. Stephens 
Satyr. Ess. get acquaintance with him by a bare 

salutation. 1699 Dampifr Voy. II. n. 34 And though we 
followed the Blood a good way, yet did not come up with 
him . . to get a second shot. X700 T. Brown tr. Fresny's 
Amusem. Ser. ^ Com. 55 We made hard shift to get now 
and then a Glance at .some of them. <1x703 Burkitt On 


Voy. n. viii, 222 We were . . in hopes of getting 
sight of the Glouce.ster. 1761-2 Hume Hist. E?ig. (1806) 
V. Ixvii. 64 Their enemies they thought, .had gotten posses- 
sion of their sovereign’s confidence, 1834 T. Medwin A ngler 
in Wales I- 202 To the west we got a peep . . of Swansea 
Bay. c x86o H. Stuart Seaman’s Catech. 47 As soon as 
the buntlines are bent get a pull of them. 1889 Times 
(weekly ed.) 13 Dec. 14/1 Every effort was made . . to get 
speech of the Emperor. 

t c. To get a stomach ; to procure an appetite. 
(Also said of the means employed.) 

[1682 : see 18 b. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. i. x6 Peaches 
eaten before Meals get a stomach, if it be lost through a hot 
cause,] 1688 C. Hoole Schdol-Colloq, 29 So also we shall 
get a .stomach to our meat, 1725 Watts Logic 1. iv. § 6 
When we say . . to get a stomach, and to get a cold, etc. 

d. To get religion (U. S. vulgar) : to be con- 
verted. 

1857 C, W. YAxstyrt Ne^v Engl. Hist. 1 . 460 (Tapt. Underhill 
killed his neighbor’s wife, and ‘ got his religion on a pipe 
of tobacco’. ax882 J. P. Quincy Figures of Past (1883) 
6 We had come to Andover to get religion. 


13. To acquire, to come to have (h quality, 
power, custom, etc.). 

cx6oo Shaks. Sonn. Ixxviii, Euery Alien pen hath got my 
vse. x6ii — Cymb, iv. ii. 236 Let vs . . though now our voyces 
Haue got the mannish crack, sing [etc.]. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 352 After two Nights.. it [a root] got a Shining. 1629 
R. Hill Pathw. Piety 1 . 182 They have gotten a 

custom of sinning, 1640 Fuller fosepk's Coat Comm. 

I Cor. xi. 25 {1867) 62 Wine was then .subject to spilling ; 
it hath not since gotten a more liquid or diffusive quality. 
1676 SnA’D'^mjL Libertine ii, It’s nothing but a way of 
speaking, which young amorous fellows have gotten. 1736 
Butler Anal. 1. v. Wks.T874 I. 91 By accustoming our- 
selves to any course of action, we get an aptnes.s to go on. 

b. To come to have (a notion, impression, etc.). 
Also to get into one's head ; often to get {it) into 
one's head that, etc. 

1677 Wycherley Plain Dealer iv. ii, Jer. How ? what 
quirk has she got in her head now ? 1762 Goldsm. Cit, 
World Ixxviii. rs The people, it seems, have got into their 
heads that they have more wit than other.s. 1876 Geo. 
Eliot Dan, Deronda 1. vii, Anna had got it into her head 
that you would want to ride after the hounds this morning. 
Mod. colloq.. Don’t let him get the idea that you care 
nothing about it. If he gets it into his head that he is a 
genius, he will be intolerable. 

14. To catch, contract (an illness). 

1610 Shaks. 'Pentp. 11. ii, 63 This is some Mon.ster.. who 
hath got (as I take it) an Ague. X710 Steele Tailor 
No, 234 F 15 To you I apply my seif (or Redress, having 
gotten . . a Cold on Sunday was Sevennight. 1765 Sterne 
Tr. Shandy VUI. vi, Art thou not tormented with the vile 
asthma that thou gattest in skating against the wind in 
Flanders? 1805 Med. Jrnl. XIV. 363 When a person .. 
gets a catarrh [etc.]. 1892 Black <§■ White 13 Aug. 182/1 
Horses get glanders and men get cholera. 

b. colloq. To get (a person or thing) on the brain, 
on one's nerves', to be crazy about, or morbidly 
affected by the thought of. 

15. To get wind, t air (cf. Ate sb. 11 ), venti to 
get abroad, to become known to others. 

1722 De Foe ( 1884) 10 It had gotten vent. 1726 
Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 166 But my Story getting Air, I was 
made the Scoff of every Body, 1776 Trial ofNnndocomar 
90/2 It got wind, and a great many people a.sked me ; I told 
them. 1828 Life Planter Jamaica 340 That it may get 
vent is not improbable, for these black fellows are as in- 
quisitive [etc.]. 1884 Mrs. Pirkis Judith Wynne 111 . xi. 126 
It’s getting wind in the neighbourhood that the child is lost. 

b. Hence (alter 7 b), To get wind of i to hear of, 
become acquainted with. 

X840 Thkckkv.av Paris Sk.-bk. (1867) 32 If my old aunt 
gets wind of it, she’ll cut me off with a shilling. 1885 
Century Mag. XXX. 380/2 If that sweet little Rose were 
to get wind of it, I believe she'd faint. 

16. To receive, meet with, suffer (a fall, blow, 
defeat, etc.) ; t Jilso (with omission of object) to be 
struck on a specified part of the body (constr. on, 
over, etc.). Phr. To get ike worst of it (cf, 5 b). 

c 1375 Leg. Saints, Peter ane fall pane he gat, 

cxyq$RaufCoil^ear 698 As he gat ben throw lie gat mony 
greit schow [shove]. 1508 DunbaPs Fly ting 48* luge . . 
quha gat the war. a 1550 Ckristis Kirke Gr. xx, Thay gat 
upon the gammis. 1597 Montgomerie Cherrie ^ Slae 214, 

I gat sik chek Quhilk I micht nocht remuif nor nek. x6ox 
Shaks, Alfs Well ly. i. 41, 1 must giue my selfe some hurts, 
and say I got them in exploit. 1632 J, Hayward tr. Biondi's 
Eromena 91 Who .. had (without this succour) for all his 
valour gotten the worst of the day. 1697 Collier 
Mor. Suhj. L (1703) 80 Many persons . . in the crowd and 
tumult of the action, get notliing but blows for their pains, 
<1x732 T. Boston Crook in Lot (1805) 163 Several of the 
saints have gotten on the finger ends by this means. 1738 
Swift Pol. Conversat, 6, I hope you are up for all Day? — 
Ye.*;, if I don’t get a Fall before Night. 1809 Windham Let, 
16 Sept, in Pari. Speeches {x8x'2) I, 113 A slight hurt which 
I got here in riding. 1888 Rider Haggard Col. Quaritch 
III. i. I Cossey had only got the outside portion of the 
charge of No. 7. 

b. To receive, suffer, by way of punishment. 

In Sc. th e obj. is often a pi. sb, with poss. pron., as to get 
one's rages, to get a scolding (cf. quots. 1508, 1567, 1785), 

^ 1508 Dunbar Flyting w.Kennedie 70 Throw all Bretane 
it salbe blawin owt, How that thow . . gat thy jiaikis. 1567 
Satir. Poems Reform, v. 38 It war weill wairit he gat his 
quhippis. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 144 And thus they get 
Credit among some, for which at Schooie they should have 
got a whipping. 1785 Burns Ep. to W. Simson Postscr. 39 
Monie a fallow gat his licks. X790 — Tam o' Shunter 20X Ah, 
Tam I ah, Tam ! thou’ll get thy fairin I 1889 J. K. Jerome 
3 Men in Boat 238 We did not want to overdo the thing 
and get six months. 

c. To get it (colloq. or slang): to receive a 
punishment, scolding, or the like; to * catch it’. 
Also to get it hot. 

1872 Figaro 22 June 389/1 The German Emperor, Bismarck, 
and Earl Granville also * got ’ it, but not quite so hotly. 
1898 Wesim. Gaz. 14 Jan. 4/3 You will get it hot before you 
are done. 

d. In various phrases: To get the sack {bag, 
boot, bounce, etc.) : to be dismissed from a situation. 
7b get the mitten : to be rejected as a suitor. To 
get the lead : to be shot. (For quots. see the sbs.) 

17. To procure or obtain (a required thing or 
person) ; to seek out and take, to cause to come 
or be supplied. 

<21300 Cursor M. 26129 If he in suilk a nede be tan, l>at 
he ne get man bot curst an [etc.]. 13.. Gaw. d Gr. Knt, 
1625 J?e goude ladyez were geten, & gedered Jie meyny. 
c 1385 Chaucer Z. G. W. 1123 Dido, Ther nas coursere . . 
That in the lond of Libie may be gete. c 1400 Desir, Troy 
13477 Two spies full spedely he sped hym to gete. 1465 
Marg. Paston in P, Lett. No. 500 II. 179, 1 have gyte 


GET. 


140 


GET, 


a TepT«r5'’n. XS23 Fitzheeb, ffjish. § 3:24 Gette fby quycke- 
settes in the woode-countreye. iSS® ^'reiris Berwm 247 
in D‘unbar''s Poetm (1893) ® 9.3 Scho stertis vp and gettis 
Unht^in hy. 1559-60 Ad 2 BUz. in Bolton Stnt, IreL (1621) 
271 The bookes concerning the said services shall be 
attained and gotten before the said feast of St, John. 1585 
1 '- WAsruNGTOH tr.^ Nickala/s Fo/, 1. xxii. zg Moreover, 
we got a pilote being of the yle of Chio, in place of him 
that was dead. 1590 Shaks. £rr. n. ii. 37 And you 
vse these blows long, 1 must get a sconce for iny head. 
1:647-8 CorrERELL IMvi/Bs Hist, Fr. (167S) 23 Few people 
were to be gotten there abouts. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's P'oy. 
E.Jnd, 197 So 1 went up to the Village, and got a Praw, 
which I sent to bring him over to me. Ansm's Voy. 
II. xiv. 288 We could not have failed of getting whatever 
numbers [of sailors] we pleased. 3818 J. W, CitOKpm in 
C. Papers 11B84) L iv, 113 At last I have gotten the warrant 
fur searching for the old regalia of tlie Scottish Crown. 
1849 MACAni.AY Hist. Eng. iii. I, 380 The coach sometimes 
reached the inn so late that it was impossible to get supper. 

b. with immaterial object. 

1814 B. H, O’Brikn CapHv. Escape *79 Br. B. got 
a lift in a waggon for three or four miles, 1879 Land, Em, 
Christra, No. 61/1, I went into a little shop to get a shave, 
389a R. R. Mili, Realm Nat. xi. 61 To get Greenwich time 
in remote places is more difficult. 

c. To obtain in marriaije. exc. as a con- 
textual use of 17 , 

*390 Gower Conf. II. 242 She muste th.an algate faile To 

f eten him, whan he were dede. *611 Shaks. Cywh. ii. iii. 9 If 
could get this foolish Imogen, I should haue Gold enough. 
1738 Swift /W. Cmvcrsat. 82 , 1 wonder why such a hand-- 
some, .young Gentleman as you do not get some rich Widow. 

f d. To gain, bring over to one s side ; to wm 
(a woman), 

' c 1385 Chaucer L. G W. 1753 Lucrefia^ For wel, thoghte 
he, she sholde nat be geten. CX470 PIknry IVallace iii._33: 
It war the best far King Eduuardis awaill, Mycbt he him 
get to be his steidfast man For gold or land .. Me think 
Ceforce he may noclit gottyn be. ^1653 Hoixroi*t P*recepms, 

I 'andal IFars n. xixL 46 Maxiininu.s . . had gotten many of 
those mutiners with a design to usurp. 

18, With dat. of the person for whom the speci- 
fietl object is obtained or procured. 

a. With dat. of red. pronoun (foccas. with to 
or unta ) ; To obtain, procure for oneself. 

a Xjjoo Cursor M. 460? (Cott.) Do gett b® 2. god purueur 
i>at in )>is nede l>e mai socur. e 3340 ihld. 21094 (Fairf.i 
Thomas . , preiched . . for to gite him heiuen to mede. c 337S 
Sc, Leg. Saints, Cristofare siyGais & gettis 30U lechis lei^ 
3oure orokine godis fore to hele. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W, 
2160 Ariadne., [He] gat him ther a newe barge anoon. 
ii.j^cjtCKSo At«xmui€r''ig^ Ke»t hym on fns yong knyght 
to gett hym a name, Hall Chron., Edw. iV, 237 b. 

You . . by your . . noble mates have gotten to you, in maner 
an immortall fame, Gerabde Herbal i. iv. § 2 (1633) 

6 This water grasse doth get vnto it selfe .some new rootes. 
X638 Hobbes Thucyd. (1629' 70 A man of Argilus. .got him 
a Seale like to the Seale of PauHanius. 3690 Evelyn Mem. 
<1857) III. 315 , 1 have now gotten me a pair of new honses. 
3797 Hah. MiVRB in I^dy Chatterton Ptem. Ld. Gambler 
I. 320 'Phis young lady has got her a husband. 3843! 
I'ehnysok Locksley Hall 18 In the spring the wanton lap- 
wing gets hifissdf another crest. 

b. To obtain or procure for others. Chiefly 
3 vith simple dat of personal pronoun, but also (in 
later writers) with io and for. 

a 3300 Cursor M. 3502 (GStt.) Ay was he bone, To gete 
[Cdi. fete] his fadir venisun, a xyxs Ibid. 7293 (Cott.) Gett 
vs a king, c 3350 WiiL Palervie 644 Melior. .preide hire 
priueli. .to gete hire |>at gode gms as sone as ®che mijt. 

Chawcee L.G, if. 364.9 Hypsip. 4- Medm, [She] gat 
him grett name as a cxwqtierour. c 3430 Syr Tryam. 454 
A nopse they gatl hyt [a chiW] ontylle. a Freiris 
Berzoih 235 in DunhaPs Poems * 1893) 294 Ga, gait me cheiss 
and jbreidr 1539 W. Cwhwokam Cosm&gr. Ciasse x I'hb 
was it which gat Mm so many victories, 3596 Shaks. Tam. 
SJkr, 1. i 393 Cre. What’s thati I pray. ffor. Marrk sir to 

f et a husband for her Sister. in SAaM. C Praise 36 
Vomysyng to gete them xlr. more then their ordynary to 
play 168a IShadwell Lomg. Witches ii, Coursing nad 
gotten me a woundy stomach, and I eat like a Swine. 
3690 LoatE H Ton, l/rtd. i. ii, | 15 They are lodg’d in the 
Memory, and Names got to them, 3890 Sir A. kekkwich 
in Law Times Rep. LX.II 1 . 683/2 The kndowner requires 
a carriage for his own use, and he asks the estate agent to 
get it for him. 

19. a. To procure by hunting or fishing ; to catch. 
Now somewhat rare. 

a Cwrs&r M. 3533 Bath on fer and ner he soght, Bofc 
hat dai wayth Jan gatt be nc^ht. c 3300 Hmeiek 3393 He 
wore yawj, Grimoi tones, for to &re In-to |?e «fi, fisdw to 

f ete. 33. . Gaw. ^ Gr. Knt. xr/i |?e gre*'h<»ade3 m gitle, 
at geten hem [the deer] bylyue. c 1450 St. CutMert 
(Sartees) 4345 Elftide men fared fyashe to gete, 3694 Acc,. 
Serf. Late P'oy. n. ^r73I) 12 On the 9th we got another male 
whale, being the eighth. 18. . Kingsley Poems^ Sands of 
Fee 17 Was never saimon gc* fv.n yet| dw: shtme to falf, 
b. To bring in, gather, ^cure (a crop). 

15183 FrrzHBEB. Husk f 25 Short* hey,^ and leye hey Is 
gfX)d for shepe, and all maner of catell if it be well got. 
36^7 Austen Fruit Trees t, s From the time that fruits 
come to be w'orth getting, til! they be ripe. 3773 PML 
'Trams, LXIII. 222 The crop of wheat where it WM welt 
gotten was tolerable good. 3858 Tmi. R. Agrie. Sm!. XIX. 
I. 930 Hay isecured before the 27m of Jane was got without 
a drop of rain. a%i BLtcAw. Mag. CXLIX, 817/3, I 
rmembcr well the fustiness of that haystack [it must have 
been ‘|fOt ' after oceans' of rainh ■ 

c. To obtain (coal, ore, etc.) by mining. 

3664 Power Exp. Philos. 179 The Roof and Seat is the 
Top and Bottom of the Works, wherein they get Coles. 
*67* J. WKmrm Metailogr. i, *8 I‘he Pits or Shafts where 
Ores AW usually gotten. 184* C&iiieries ^ Coal Trade 
(ed. ®) 244 l» pr«»eding to get the coal, the collier, when- 
ever he cam do works upon the face of the bod. 1^5 


Law Times LXXIX. iip/aThe ‘butties* ,, paid him his 
wages out of the zs. yd. per ton which they received for 
getting the coal, 

t SO. To take bold of (something) in one^s hands. 

C3375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Baptist 3 100 pis tyrand . . in hand 
a knyfe can gete. c 1400 Melayne 104 His swerd in his 
hand he gat. 1592 R. D. Hypnerotomachia 88 Getting him 
by the winges, she was about to plucke of his fethers. 

21. To get hold of, capture ta person) ; also (in 
recent colloquial use, esp, in perf. and pa. t.), to 
have an advantage over [another b to * corner ^ 

3596 Spenser State /riP/.Wks, (Globe) 624/1 Many of them 
he such kxsells and scatterlings, as that they cannot easely 
by any sheriff, .be gotten. 3607 Shaks. Cor. v. iv. 39 The 
Plelieians haue got your Fellow Tribune, And hale him vp 
and dowiie. 3879 ‘ Cavendish ’ Card Ess. 398 Second hand 
put on knave, saying, ‘Now I’ve got youl* 1887 F. 
Francis Jr. Sa»idle^ Mocassin xiii, 236 Who was Navajo ? 
Ah, that’s where you’ve got me, young man. Heaven 
knows. 188S H. F. Lpistee Hartas Platurin III. vi. 157 
Yes. .1 did. I don’t deny it. You've got me there. 

b. colloq. What has got (— ) ? : what has 
fallen or happened to, what has liecome of ( — ) V 

1823 Scorp:sby Whale Fishery 124 They all at once, on 
Icxjkiug round, .enquired what had got Carr* 

22. To succeed in finding [what is required^. 

1615 J. Stephens Ess. 297 Like a Trumpeter in tlie 

fields, that shifts places to get an eccho. 3670 Nakborougii 
JrnL in Acc, Sev. Late Voy. («7ii) 114, 1 caused the Lead 
to be cast forth, but could not get ground at eighty Fathom, 
3748 Anson's Toy. n. x. 242 'I’o stand no farther to the 
northward than is . . necessary for the getting a westerly 
wind. 1865 Kingsley Hereto, xxx, Driving them mad and 
desperate just that you may get a handle against them. 
3873 Black Fr. Thule xxvi, Her father . . wondered what 
he could get to scold her about. 

1888 Sheffield Gloss. s.v., Come and get your tea with us. 

‘ h‘i 


3892 ‘ J. S, Winilr’ Mere Luck i, Here, get your dinner, 
lad. 


my lad. 

24. The perfect tense is used in familiar language 
in senses equivalent to those of the present tense of 
have or possess, (Cf- Gr. mier^aOm to posses.s, lit, 
to have acquired.) So \coUoq. or vulgar) in recent 
use Jo have got to^Ho have to’, to be obliged to 
(see Have 7). 

[3596 Shaks. Merck. V. tt. ii. tyx What a l>eard hast thou 
got ; thou hast got more haire on thy chin, then Dobbin my 
philhorse has on hb taile.] 1607 — Timon u ii. 26 Fie, 
th’ art a churie, ye haue got a humour there Does not 
become a man. 3699 T. Qockman} Tullfs Offices (1706) 
234 But 1 , who han’t got such a strength of Genius. 3712 


, you have got my J 

pray, let me have it, 3775 Johnson Lei. to Bosweii aj Dec., 
1 have just now got a cough ; but it has never yet hindered 
me from sleeping, xSto 40 Thackeray Cathenne v. He 
has . . got C. R. in mue upon his right arm. 7 

Ruskis .Mom. Florence (1882) 329 Quite ‘from the heart’ 
— such hearts as the people have got, 3876 — Fors Clav. 
VL Ixx. 3x5, I am very doubtful ..whether you have wit 
enough to understand a word more of what 1 have got to 
say this month, 3878 Jevons Primer Pol. Econ. 12 As a 
genera! rule the banker has not got in his possession the 
money which he owes to his customers. 38^ A. Birepill 
Obiter Dicta Ser. n. 125 What.. has the general public got 
to do with literature? 3889 Mk.4. C. Carr Marg. MalL 
phant II. xvii 42 The thing has goi to be fought out, 

t II. 25. To fain, r^ach, anive at (a place). 

^*3300 Cursor M. 32382 ForJ> in pes he bad ham ga. .Til 
Wi had geten hair herd a-gain. ^ a 3375 Joseph A rim. 523 
Hedde hei geten hat holt. ,pei mihten haue do muche hartiL 
a 3547 Surrey rKneid 11. 964 With sound of broken waves 
they gate the str.Tnd. 3578 T. N. tr. Cong. W. India 31 
The ieete sayled to get the coast of YucatarL 36x3 Pcrchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 504 jllie men saved themselves, and . . 
built a darvall, wherein to get the Continent. 1732 W. 
Rogers Voy. App. % If the Wind blows strong out, and you 
cannot get the Ilarbour, you must anchor. 

III. 28. To beget, procreate (said of tfie male 
parent) ; now only of animals, esp. horses. Const. 
on, upon, f In earl^r use oeeas. of both parents. 

[Qttot. 1300 is the only iantance in our materLil in which 
the word begins with j insteiid cd g; m the sense is here 
identical with that of bi^etm. Beget w., the 'word seems to 
be either a shortening of the native comsxmnd vb. or an 
assimilation of the adopted Scamdluaviaa simple vb. to the 
form of the compmind.] 

^ If 3300 Leg* Grigory ty» He miyt m h© rilnnes Hou 
he was geten and of wham, CX300 I/amiok 495 Sweren y 
wole, )mt bircabeiii Newere yete me no g«. ^3330 R. 
Bmnm Chron, tsSio) Fourtene childre he gate opon two 
wIfesL WvcLiF Ecclus. ill 8 He shad serue to them, 
that f eetea hym. c t4oo Fesir. Tmy Ercule* wa« 
getton of a god « a fret lady. exi$a Merlm 2x3 On hir 
lie gat a doughter tlie same nryght that he hirf geten 
Gonnore on hi# wile. *<913 FrT«iiE«a. JHtudb, § iMi It is a 
iioito foole, bycauto a howe gate it. *594 md Pi, Contm- 
tioH (1843I 143 Wltosooier got thee, there thy mother 
stands. stW Hoates Iliad i. 265 Thtmgli you be strong 
and on a Godd«» get. tr Paioa ffmiy d* Emma 336 
What groom .shah jet, and %uire maintmn the child, XTay 
Aebothnot foAm mil n, w. Hocus loved her htat, Iwlieving 
her to be few o«m, got tij^ the body of Mrs. Bull. 3760 
R. M EBBi If &rsi Maickism. 341 Bay Horse . . f»«re in getting 
stock.^ i&w Foiro Hamdbk. Spain i. 53 It means strictly 
nptzklnz the fool rf an a» got by a horse. 3859 f-ni. 
A, Agrie. Sm:. XX, it, 'llioroughbred Staluons for 
getting hwoters. 

j%. 1693 T. HfALE] Acc* Mm Invent m If tliey were 
utxler M»y dMielief themiwives, car w»ed a* the getting any 
m others, touching the Trmh of Fact uow dwoouriwd upon 
[etc.].^ 1733 Mingim PieC, Hik Fampldet. .. *'l*wm gcA, 
conceived and born in im Umsd spwe,. 


IIT. With com pi. indicating some change effected 
in the position or state of the object, 

27. Followed by a prep, or adv. of place; a« 
To succeed in bringing, conveying, putting, caus- 
ing to come or go {to, from^ into, out of a place, 
through, over, etc. a space). 

Ksget may be apprelieucled as the equivalent of come to 
have, a siatic prep, is sometiraes used, e.g. ‘ If I can get the 
key in the hole.’ 

y 1350 IVill. Paierne zZgs'pc grettest of grim besteshe 

P at to prison seme.] r 1450^ A/. CutMm'i (Surtees) 6024 
are was a rnorike of durliam To helpe to kary his bell hame 
. . he did his bisynes ilk a dele 10 duihaiu it to gett. 15^ 
E, Tilnkv Disc. Marriage E iv l>, If you perceive him in 
such case , . .speake iiym faire . . till you get him to bed. 
1627 Catt. Smith Gram. ix. 38 He commands 

them to get the sriiles to the yards. 1669 Stormy MarinePs 
Mag. 17 Go hawl down the Yeard, and get the Sail into the 
Ship. 3712 W, Rogers Voy. 25 We were forc’d to get a 
Rope from the Ship to the watL-rring-place. 1748 Anson's 
Voy. n. ii. 333 W'e bent the cable to the spare anchor, and 
got it oyer the ship’.s side. 3793 S.mea'i on Edystone L, § 318 
The wind.,bIowed too fresh tor her to be gotten into the 
(hit. 3859 Jei'Hhon Brittany ii. 11 The next point was to 
get my little knapsack through the custom-house. 18^ 
A. DE G. Stkvl.ns Miss tiildreth II. iv. 74 The same 
pMwerfiil influence that got her out of Russia .. has now 
SwUt her buck. 

b. rejl. To betake oneself to or convey oneself 
away Irorn a place; to make one’s way, to go; 
e«p. in imperative phrases, as get thee {yoii) away^ 
hence, in, out, etc. (Cf. 28 c.) How only arch. 

35x5 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) IL 765 [She] got her 
selfe in all the hast possible, .out of the palace of West- 
minster. 1530 pAi.sGse. 562/r Get the hence. Ibid. S62/2 , 1 get 
me hence. .1 get me out of the waye. . I get me a .syde. 1579 
Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 54 Shut vp the Schoole, and get 
you fiome. 1591 Shaks. I wo Gent. iv. iv, 64 Goi*, get thee 
hence, and fnuic my ti* (g again e. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks 
(1621) 53 [He] got him up into the highe.st tower of the 
pallace. 3700 .S. L. tr. FrykP^ Voy. E. Did. 17 Early the 
next morning I got me above Dei k. 3733 Fii-:lding Intrig, 
Chambermaid 1. lii, Hist! hist I get you both alxiut your 
business. 1828 Hawthorku lanshauHi iv. (1883) 115 'I'he 
elderly men ..gat themselves sileiuly to their .steeds, and 
hied iiomewarti. 1886 <J. 'J'. STtutKs Celtic Ch. 0888^ 128 
He got hinitolf imck to his beloved Iona. 

C, To bilng, succeed in bringing (oneself, an- 
other |>er»ou, a tiring) into or out 01 a certain posi- 
tion or state. I'o get with child', to make preg- 
nant, To get (a person) uponi to bring (him) to 
talk about [a subject*'. 

As in a, the preiwition may l>e of static import. 

3530 pALSGR. 562/2, ! get a wenche with engmsse* 

x59a Shaks. Rom. fuL y. 1.84 Buy food, and §et th’y selfe 
in fle.<ih. 3603 — Jut, C i. i. 34 I'o weaie out their shooes, to 
|;et myselfe into more worke. 1607— Timon Hi. i. 30 Honesty 
K his [fault], I ha told him ori't, but I could nere get him 
froni’t. — Per. i. i. 16S If I can get him witiiin my 
PistoLs length, He make him sure enough. 1659 B. 
Harris Parivafs Iron Age 94 Having gotten 011 foot, 
a frehh Army of sixteen thousand men. 1712 W. Rogers 
Voy. 32 A wild Ass, which after a long Chase they got 
within shot and wounded. 3735 Leoni Puliadids Arckii. 
(1742) IL 59 Sylvia being soon after got with child. 1748 
Anson’s Voy. n. iv. t 6 i We exerted oui-selves in gening our 
ships in readiness for the sea. 1802 Mar, Ei>gew’ort« 
Moral T. (1806) L xv. 321 He was son y to find that Forester 
had gotten, himself into such & scrape. _ 3822 G. W. Manby 
Voy. Greenland (1823 ; 19 He, . got the ship under close-reefed 
topsails. 3823 ScoRKSBY Whale Fishery Having.. got 
©ttr prizes in tow, we siretched about a league to the east- 
ward. 3875 JowETT Plato (ed, 2) 1 . 26 A difficulty into 
which I iiave got mysdf. 3893 Miss Dowiii Girt in Karp, 
ix. Ill We fell a-talking al>out one thing and another. Very 
«oon I got him upon legends and tales of the district. x8^ 
Law Times C. 30S/1 Mr. Justice Grantham succeeded in 
getting the animal under control. 

28. With pa. pple. as complement; a. To cause, 
or succeed in causing, the specified action to be 
]>crformcd upi^n ;a person or thing). Also refl., 
and (rarely, with intentional quaintness) in passive. 

35oo-*o Dunbar Poems xliii. 43 I'hay get indoLst Albaill 
thair evidens. 1548 hwent. Ch. Goods (Surtees) 119, I can 
gel no .such some [ i^sum] confessed. 3560 Wuitehorne tr. 
MachiaveiiPsArteo/Warre[,iyjg\rFoPX\m first thing that 
he ought to duo is to get described and puincied ouie all 
the countrie, idaS IlcmstES Thucyd, (1823) 127 Without 
gift« there was m,»ihing to l>e gotten done amongst them. 
3(^9 '/ tyal Bps. 334 These Declaratlotis which they were 
commanded to ttike care of getting read. 1768 Stehne Sent. 
Joum. 11778) IL 120 {Le Dinmnche), La Fleur .. had gcN; 
nimtolf to gallantly array’d, I scarce knew him. 1779 R. 
Graves CmumeUa 1 . 384 Poor Barty, .had applied, and got 
himself appointed a writer to the.. East India Company. 
3843 Carlyle Pmt ^ Pr, iv, i, The Bravest men . , had 
here, .been got selected. 4870 — * Corr. w. Emerson (3883) 
If. 331, I am by no means certain .. that the whole of this 
amendatory programme will get itself performed to equal 
satisfaction. *876 Rusk in Fors C 4 w, v L Ixvii. 234 , 1 have 
more to wy when my lecture on Jewels can he got pub- 
lished. x8^ Miss Yokce Cameos %r. in. L 3 I'he difficulty 
was, not in making laws, but in getting them obeyed. 3877 
Mks. Omwiant Makers Flor. Introd. la One of the most 
irostly, splendid, and elaborate structures in the world, .gat 
ittolf built. 

fo. To incur or suffer some specified injury to 
(somethinR helougiiiR to one, a part of the bodj^). 

3^ T. Jkffrrson Writ. (3 8591 Ik a 49 . I get my rigid: 
wrist dislocated, 3790 J. B. Moreton Mann. W. Ind. 23 
To avoid heats and colrfw* .a» well as getting your feet wet. 
x®l9 Doyle Mkak Clarke vi, 47 You might chance to g«t 
your own »kin beaten, 

0 . To get onmif g&m ; to take oneself away, g®^ 
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be off ; c'sp. thee {yot^ gone ^ (Cf. 27 b.) Now 
only arch. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. in. i. 84 Go, get thee gon, fetch 
me an iron Crow. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondi>s Erontena 
85 Repose your selfe on your pillow, or I will get me gone. 
1678 Otway Friendship in F. 26 Sir Noh. Well, get thee 
gone for an Arch-wagg. 1712 Arbuthnot John Bull 1. xii 
Get you gone into the country, to look after your mother’s 
poultry. 1891 Illustr. Land. News zi Mar. 382/2 He was 
recommendei to get him gone. 

29. With adjective : To bring into the specified 
state ; esp. in to get ready. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i. i 1:9 He.. knitting all his force, got 
one hand free, 1605 Shaks. Lear 1. iv. 8 Let me not stay 
a iot for dinner, go^ get it ready. 1639 T. Brugis tr. Camus* 
Mor. Relat. 247 The maid runnes against the chamber 
door, gets it open [etc.]. 1674 tr. Martiniere^s P^oy. N. 

Countries 22 , 1 caused the Horses and break-fast to be got 
ready. 1712 W. Rogers Voy. 133 This morning we-. got every 
thing ready to depart. 1818 M. G. Lewis Jrni. W. Ind. 
(1834) 129 , 1 visited the hospital while breakfast was getting 
ready. 1847 M arryat Ckildr. N. Forest xi, Let us first get 
him all right again. 1889 J. Masterman Scotts of BesB 
minster I L viii. 27 The boats were got ready and the pas- 
sengers collected. 

30. With an infinitive (now always preceded by 
to')'. To induce, prevail upon (a person b succeed 
in causing (a thing), to do something ; in weaker 
sense, to cause or set (a person) to do something 
for one. 

c 1460 Tmoneiey Myst. xxi. 218 And so myght we gett hym 
som word few: to .say. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Skr. i. ii, 38 , 1 bad 
the rascall knocke vpon your gate, And could not get him 
for my heart to do it. 1598 — Merry iV, n. ii. 76 They could 
neuer get her so much as sippe on a cup with the prowdest 
of them all. x 6 xz Drayton Foty-oth, i. 443 Their King Grof- 
farius [they] get to raise his powerfull force. 1647 W. Browne 
tr. Gomberuiilds Potexander in. v. 134 Get him be propi- 
tious to thee. Ibid, iv. v. 339 By the helpe of a great tumult 
which he heard in the lower towne, hee got slide .some 
troopes into the enemies intrenchraents. 166a J. Davies 
Oleanus* Voy. Ambass. 83 The women, .got their husbands 
to sit down again. 1701 W. Wotton Hist. Rome, Marcus i, 9 
H/s Mother bad much ado to get him but to cover the Bed- . 
with Skins. 1771 Mrs. Griffith tr. Viauds Shipwreck 51 
It would be irapMossible to get them to listen to reason. 1791 
*G. Gambado’ Horsem. x. (1809) 108 The horse, .went 
oddly; and I got the hostler .. to get up in.stead of me. 
1807-8 W. Irving Sulmag-. xvii. (i860) 389 At such times 
there was no getting Will to join in our walks. 1887 A. 
Birrell Obiter Dicta Ser. ii. 75 He promptly got a book- 
seller to pirate Curll’s edition. 

tb. With passive infinitive t To cause to un- 
dergo the specified action. Obs. rare. (Gf. 28 a.) 

c ispas Marlowe Jew of Malta in. iii, Abig. I am bold to 
sollicite thee. F-ty. Wherein ? Abig. To get me be admitted 
for a Nun. x68i H. More Exp. Dan. 166 Laodice..got 
him to be poisoned. 1736 Lediard Life Marlborough 1 . 20 
His Father got him to be made Page ^ Honour. 

V. inir, 

81. To succeed in coming or going, to bring 
oneself to, from, into, out of, etc. (a place or posi- 
tion), through, over, etc, (a space, an intervening 
object) ; also, in weaker sense, to come in the course 
or at the end of a journey to, f Of land : to stretch, 
extend {obs^* Used with any of the preps, which 
usually follow vbs. of motion, also with ad vs. of 
motion to or from a place, as hither (here), thither 
(there), hence, thence, and adverbial and preposi- 
tional phrases, as to get as far as, to get the length 
of Formerly conjugated with be, 

Hot fig. phrases, as to get to the bottom of, root of, windU 
ward of, see the sbs, 

a 1300 [see Get away (54), Get out (64)]. a 1375 Joseph 
Arim. 497 Pei ban geten cm hem J:>e lenghe of a gleyue. 
1375 Barbour Bntce xviii. 434 Thai bar thaim swa That 
tnai ar gottyn aboun the bra. a xepoSir Perc. 2225 Be that 
•SO nere getis he, That scho myghte nangatis fie. a 1333 Ln. 
Berners Huon Ixi. 212 Yf they peipceyue vs, we shal neuer 
get hense, 1548 Hall Ckron., Hen. V, 74 Many . . [were] 
apprehended before they could get to the castel. i^s T. 
Washington tr. NicJtolafs Voy. i. xx. 25 b, He found 
meanes to recover a barfce, intoo the which he and his men 
got. 1593 Shaks. Lucr. 549 From earths dark womb some 
gentle gust doth get. xsgS B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. 
II. ii. (1601) D4a, Slid 1 am afeard they will know me, 
would I could get by them. 1639 T. Brugis tr. Camus'* 
Mor. Relat. 192 Basse or Low-Bnttaine, is a comer of the 
earth which gets farre into the Ocean. 1647 Browne tr. 
Gomheryille's Polexander iv. v. 326 Assoone as she was 
gotten into a grove of Orange-trees, .she call’d forPalantus. 
1667 Milton P, L. ix. 594 Amid the Tree now got. .to pluck 
and eat my fill I spar’d not. 1693 Humours of Town 18 Let 
us get into the most airy Room of the House. 1701 W. Wotton 
Hist. Rome, Ale.vander iii. 510 Maximus was got as far as 
Ravenna. 1728 N ewton Chronol. Amended i. 181 Hercules 
that year got into Italy. 1793 Smeaton Edysione L. § 262 
The buss . . had got a considerable distance from the buoy; 
..we had really got out of the accustomed place. 1820 
Southey Life Wesley IL 452 No less than ninety persons 
set out in pursuit of him ; but he was got beyond their reach. 
18^7 Marry AT Ckildr. N. Forest v, we never can get across 
this patch of dear grass without being seen. 1849 Macau- 
lay Hist. Eng. V. I. 609 The dmms of Dumbarton’s regi- 
ment beat to arras ; and the men got fast into their ranks. 
1867 Howells ItaL Joum. 71 We were got no further than 
Porto Longone. 

b. To reach, attain, come to an end aimed at, 
or a condition towards which progress has been 
made. 7b get to blows : to come to blows, to begirt 
to fight. 

*6a6 Bacon Sylva | 744 Those that are very CoM, and 
especially in their Feet, cannot get to Sleepe. *701 Swift C<»»* 


fifs/^W<? 5 /<!fr 4 'C^WM.'Wks.i 755 lI,i.3oTh« Carthaginians were ’ 
declining, because the balance was got too much on the side 
of the people. 1751 Paltock Peter Wilkins I. xxvi. 257 He 
.. got to champing the Blade. X798 T. Jefferson Writ, 
(tSsg* IV. 2QS The scene has not yet got to its height. 
^88 M^'Cartky & Mrs. Prapjd Ladies* Gallery 111 . xv 298 
He. .succeeded in getting to speech of a police officer. 1891 
Leeds Mercury 27 Apr. 4/4 The hostile parties got to blows 
and stone-throwing. 1895 xgpi Cent. Aug. 322, I don't 
think that I get quite as far as having views of ray own. 

c. colloq. or slang. Where has it got to : what 

has become of it To get there', to attain 

one’s object, be snccessful in an undertaking. 

1887 F. Francis ^x. Saddle ^ Mocassin v\\\. 144 He said 
as he’d been gambling, and was two hundred dollars ahead 
of the town. He * got there with both feet ’ at starting. 
1888 N,Y. P/era/d 29 July (Farmer), Although not a dele- 
gate he got there all the same. 1889 J. K. Jerome 3 Men 
in Boat 242 Muttering something about its being extraordi- 
nary where his umbrella could have got to. 1891 Daily 
News 18 Nov. 5/1 As the humorous American phrase goes, 

‘ he gets there all the same 

d. U.S. colloq. or slang (often in form gii) : To 
be off, * clear out 

1884 Gracerille (Minn.) Transcript 25 Aug., He pre- 
sented a cocked revolver and told them to get, and they 
got. _ 1887 F. Francis Jr. Saddle <f- Mocassin iv. 83 A 
captain and a full company appeared, but this brave man 
‘ made them get 1889 H. O’Reilly 50 Vrs. on Trial 170, 

I therefore thought discretion the better part of valour, and 
the sooner I ‘ got ' the better. 1893 McCarthy Red Dice- 
vionds I. 66 He got up and gitted b 5 bre we struck ile. 1895 
Blackw, Mag. Aug. 282 Our team proceeded with many a 
‘ git ’ and whip crack from their dusky Jehu. 

*1 e. qiiasi-/rtz;/r. To get ends way(s : to go 
away, take oneself off. Obs, 

1375 Barbour Bruce xix. 683 The fox scathless gat his 
way. 1606 Birnie Kirk-Buriall (18^3) 18 Either God must 

f et his way, or be content to dwell m a dedicate Innes to 
doles. 181S Womans Will jil ii, Well, get thy ways for 
an incorrigible coxcomb. 

£ To get by oneself \ to escape from company. 
1S63 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char, iii. 65 Inexpressibly 
affecting is that eagerness he betrays to get by himself. 

32. Followed by infinitive (with /a): To attain, 
reach, secure an opportunity of (being or doing 
something), to come (to be or do) ; to acquire a 
habit of (doing). 

1583 Stubbes Anai. Abus. ii. (1882) 79 Then get they to 
be chaplines to honorable and noble personages. 1591 
Shaks. i Hen. VI, i. iv. 25 By what meanes got’ s[tl thou to 
be releas’d. 1649 J. Ecuston tr. Behmen*s Ep. xxxii. (1886) 
IS All those that shall get to read them. 1664 Power Exp, 
Philos. 21 We. .could never get to see it quick in the Micro- 
scope. 170X W. Wotton Hist. Rome z’jz By the Interest 
of Laetus . . he got to be sent into Illyricum, to command 
the Legions there. 1833 New Monthly Mag. XXXVII. 22 
They get to look upon every law as a mere conventional 
enactment. i%6 Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV. v. xix. § 32 The 
evil that God sends to warn us gets to be forgotten, and the 
evil that He sends to be mended by us gets left unmended. 
1891 Blackw. Mag. CXLIX. 103/1 It is not quite two years 
since we got to be friends. 

to. Followed by pr. pple. (or, formerly, by a ge- 
rund governed by on, which is now omitted, so that 
the two constructions are no longer distinguish- 
able) : To come to be (doing something). Also 
Sc,, to find opportunity for (doing something). 

1727 Wodr<nu Corr. (1843) HI. 208 Probably I’ll scarce 
get writing, the Assembly will sit so late. 1759 Warburton 
Lett. (xSog) 288 And now I am got on transcribing, I will 
send you a passage or two from some late letters. ^ a 1810 
TAKUAHiLh Barrochan Jean Poems (1846) 117 Naething got 
growing for Barrochan Jean. 187a Ruskin jPerj CZat'. xix. 10 
Instead of looking at the sun, I got thinking about the dry 
bed of the stream, just beneath. 1889 Mrs. H. Martin 
Common Clay III. ix. 144 When they got talking together 
it was Greek to me. 

33, With adjective (or equivalent phrase, or, oc- 
casionally, a descriptive sb. ) as complement : To 
make oneself ; to become, or succeed in becoming ; 
to grow (with comparatives). To get better, get 
well : to recover from an illness. To get drunk : 
to become intoxicated. To get clear of, quit of, 
rid of, shut of\ see Clear, etc. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 1. i. 134 How to get cleere of all 
the debts I owe. 1659 B. Harris ParivaVs Iron Age 169 
Having, with very much adoe, gotten loose from their 
Enemies [etc.]. 166a J. Davi]^ Olearius* Voy. Ambass. 220 

They were both gotten sufficiently Drunk. 1700 S. L. tr, 
Fryke*s Voy. E,Ind. X79 He., got past me before I could get 
aware of him. 1768 Sterne Sent. Joum. (1778) II. 158 
{Paris), I had got master of my secret just in timfc 1776 
Trial of Nundocomar z%ix He was at first very ill, then 
got better ; he is nowworse. x&xo Sporting Mag. XXXVI, 
60 After which he [a horse] got lame. i8ax Keats Isabella 
xxiv, [Hel went in haste, to get in readiness, With belt, and 
spur, and bracing huntsman’s dress. 1834 T. Medwin A ngler 
in Wales I. 227 He will smoke him-self into a mummy, for 
he gets thinner day by day. 1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ. A rt 20 
They got all wrong in their experiments. 1862 Temple Bar 
V. 254, I am getting an old man, and I’m ailing. 1874 
Dasent Haifa Life HI. 88 You must not suppose we got 
very great friends with Honora Tailby all at once. X878 
Huxley Pkysiogr. 55 Almost evaything gets smaller as it is 
cooled. 1885 Bookseller ]xiiy 650/1 Retail bookselling seem-s 
to be getting a less remunerative business every day. 1870 
Tout Hist. Eng, fr, 1689, 24 France . . got ready to resist 
invasion. 189X Illustr. Sporting 4- Dram, News 10 Jan. 
581/3 He worked hard, and soon got chums with the swells, 

34. With pa. pple. 

a. With intran&itive pa. pple. : To accomplish 
or complete aa action. Now only colhq. (rai'c). 


1716 Wodro 7 V Corr. (1S43) II. 117 It we could get fied t 
would remove all my family from this. S768 Sterne Sent. 
Jottrn. (1778) 1 . 2 By three i had got sat down to my 
dinner, 

b. Witli passive pple. ; To cause or procure 
oneself to be treated in a certain way or to undergo 
a certain action ; also, in weaker sense, to come to 
be the object of a certain action. Often taking the 
place of be as a passive- forming auxiliary where a 
continuous state is not intended to be expressed, : 

165a Gaule Magastrom. 361 A certain Spanish pretending 
Alchymist . . got acquainted with fours rich Spanish mer- 
chants. 1793 Smeaton Edysione L. § 266 We had got (as we 
thought) corapleatly moored upon the 13th, of May. 1:814 
D. H. O’Brien CapHv. 4* Escage 313, I got supplied with 
bread, cheese and a pint of wine. 1823 Scoresby Whale 
Fishery 1B3 We got entangled among a quantity of heavy 
drift-ice. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey 11. i, His Lordship was 
voted a bore, and got shelved. 1848 J. H. NEWMANX«rr4- 
Gain 264 ‘ The taste, I suppose, is peculiar *. . ‘Justat first 
answered Campbell ; ‘'but one soon get.s u.'^ed to it k 1867 
Freeman Norm. Conq, (1876) I. Hi. 128 The difFerent tenures 
got confounded. x88i Dr. Gheisti 90 Y ou will be astonkhed 
to hear that I am going to get married. 1887 Rider Haggard 
Jess vi, I . .got caught in the storm. 189L Nation (N. Y.) 
19 Nov. 389/3 It may leave on your readers^ an impression 
unfair to Prof. Royce if nothing more gets said. 

e. Similarly to get done with *= to have done with* 
(Cf. to he done. Do v. B. 8 b.) 

1827 Carlyle German Rom. III. 156 To get the sooner 
done with it, he had used to begin his devotion . . before 
leaving that place where [etc.]. 

VI. intr. With preps., in specialized senses, 

(For unspecialized uses see sense 31 and the preps.) 

■t35. Get above — . To rise superior to, sur- 
mount, overcome; to recover from (an illness, 
etc.). Obs. Cf. Get over, 41 . 

1705 Stanhope Parapkr. II. j3t5 Contempt of the World, 
Heavenly Miiidedness, Subduing our Appetites and Pas- 
sions, suppose us present with the Creatures and the P^ 
sions we get above.^ 1754 Richardson Grandison V. xxvin. 
17s Religion .. required, as she thought, that she should get 
above all regards for me. 

36. Get at — ■. Also in indirect passive, 

a. To get hold of, come at, reach, arrive at. 

x'j’jx Mrs. Griffith tr. Viauds Shipwreck 33 We gave 

him all our handkerchiefs, and what line we could get at. 
1833 Ht. Martineau Brooke Farm x. 317 A ledge of rock 
which cannot be got at but by hLs companions letting him 
down by a rope. 1840-t De Quincey Style Wks, XI. 175 
Augustus was much of a blockhead ; a truth which we utter 
boldly, now that none of his thirty legions can get at us, 
1893 Law Times Rep. LXVIII. 302/1 The pipe could not 
be seen or got at without removing a portion of the cargo. 

b. To attain to knowledge of, to find out, ascer- 
tain, leam, 

1793 J. B. Burges in 14/^ Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, App. 

V. 488 Baron Jacobi called ; his sole intention appeared to 
be to get at the nature and extent of Lord Malmesbury^s 
instructions. *847-9 Helps Friends ht C. Ser. i. (3853) 1 . 10 
To get at the truth of any history is gCK>d. *873; Symonus 
Grk. Poets iii. 89 There are no means of getting at the 
thoughts of men. 1883 Law limes 20 Oct. 432/1,1 cannot 
see . the process by which the court will get at the facts on 
which its judgment is to hinge. 

c. colloq. or slang. To tamper with ; to inflneQce 
by underhand means, to corrupt, bribe ; to practise 
dishonest tricks on (a horse, etc.) in order to 
prevent fit) from winning. 

1865 J. S. Mill vq. Mom. 6 July, That part of the 
electors whose minds are to be got at by money— who are 
to be reached by trickery. 1870 Spectator 23 Apr. 514/2 
That, of course, makes it profitable, .for i^oundrels to ‘get 
at ’ horses. 187* Sat. Rev. 9 Sept. 329/2 It is quite clear that 
some of them [imported artisans! have been ‘got at ’» and it 
is easy to conceive the terrorism, which [etc.jT *880 Daily 
News 18 Dec., A bulldog can be ‘ got at ' in this way, ^ *888 
Bryce Amer, Commw* II. 11, xxxix. 78 The legislator 
can be ‘got at’, the people cannot, 

d. slang, {d) To attack, assail. (^) To banter, 

make game of. (Farmer 1895 ). 

*893 Nat. Observer i July 176/2 The author’s burning 
anxiety to * get at * capital, his profligate disregard of ioa* 
tional prosperity. Mod. Who are you getting at ? 

f 37. Q-et from — . To escape from. Obs, 

*639 Du Verger tr. Camud Admir, Events X30 He leapes 
upon his Mule, and spurring him hard to get from the bawl- 
ing woman [etc.], 1699 Hacke Collect. Voy. ri One of the 

three [Indians] . . got from our men, and run to the Town. 
1771 T. Hull Sir W. Harrington {1797) IH. 201, I hope 
she got from him innocent. Ibid. IV. 27, I did get from 
him, however, and ran to the door. 

38. Get into — . 

a. To come to be, result in beings in (a certain 
state or condition). 

For special phrases as to get into full swing, deep {fiot) 
•water, see the sbs. 

i66a J. Davies Olearius* 'Voy. Ambass. 81 Whra they are 
once got into Wine they mind nothing else. Ibid. 284 The 
King who was got into a pleasant Humour, ondy Laugh’d 
at it. i6p2 Locke Educ. 1 131 Wks. i 2 J 4 HI. 60 Lying is. . 
so much in fashion among all sorts of People, that aChiM. * 
can scarce be kept, without great Car<^ from getting into 
it. 1709 Steele Toiler No. 82 l* i When, one is got into 
such a Way of ThinHug. 177* Mrs. Griffith tr. Viauds 
Shipwreck 151 They were got into full cry before we heard 
them. 1787 ‘ G. tjAUAKOO* Acad. Horsemen 40 Before ever 
your horse gets into motion, dap both your spurs into him 
pretty sharp. *80* tr, DambergePs Trav. Africa 57 , 1 had 
got into a sort of scrape. i%3 Ac/ 3 4 * 4 Will. IV, c. 46 
§ 104 Where any . . spouts, shores, or pipes, drains or com- 
mon sewers . . shall get into disrepair. *^a Temple Bar 

VI. 401 He used to get into a frightful passion. 2887 
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Rider Haggard iv, He very soon got more or less into 
the swing of the thing. 

b. To make one's way inta (business, fayonr, 
office, etc.) ; to succeed in obtaining. 

25^ tr. Linschslen's Vof. 3, 1. .vsed all meanes I could to 
get into his seruice._ Humours of Town 88 Your 
Physicians Discourse is, .as if they, .are pretending mighty 
Practice to get into Practice, 1704 J. Pitts Acs, Mahometans 
47 Slaves in such places do always strive to get into the 
Children.^ Affections. 1790 J, B, Moreton Mann, IV, Ind, 
93 When a young man gets into a good employ. 1890 
1. F, Tout fiisi, Eng,fr, 1689, i8a Trade grew much more 
active ■ after he got into office. 

0. colloq. To put on (clothes, etc.), 

2690 W, Walker Idiomat, AnglQ’Lat,xit He is gotten 
into a new dress, 2813 Lady Borghersh Lett, (1893) 38 
By that' time I 'Shall * get into my shoes' here, 

d. To become occupied with, to ‘ land in 
xysa Steele Sped, No. 479** d Instead of.. Displaying 
Gonju^l .I^ove in its natural Beauties.^.! am got into Tales 
tO' the Disadvantage of that State of Life, 

a. To penetrate by inquiry, to get knowledge of. 
2788 T. Iefeerson (18S9) ^ 1* 37*5>.1 endeavored to 
get, as well as I could, into the state of national credit there. 

f. Of liquor : To take effect upon ; render con- 
fused or unsteady. 


into my walk. 

30 . Sat ofif— . (Cf. 62.) 

s. To dismount from (ahorse). Also (f/l ,?.) to 
alight from (a train). 

18^ Century Mag, July 349/2 When I got off* the train, I 
found myself on a moss-grown platform, 

b. To be disinclined for, to gjve up, c. To 
obtain relea'se from. 

dixSod K, White Lett. 1x837) 339, I never get quite off* 
study. 2893 Sir R, Eomer in Law Times Rep. LXVIIL 
443/1 It appears to me impossible to say that the defendants 
■ can get off the contract ■ 

40 . 031 — (Cf. Get upon^ 46 ; also %,) 

a. To mount (a horse, etc.), get on om*$ 
high, horse : see Hoasi. 

2<S23 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (2614) 503 When the keeper 
employeth him [the elephant) in any burthen, bee getteth 
first on his necke. 266a J, Davies Okariui Voy. A mbms, 
330 He got on Horse-back and departed. 28^ Whyte 
Melville Kate Cov, v, Aunt . , really is very formidable 
when she gets on her high horse. 

fb. To produce an effect on. Ohs, 

2^7 W. Browne tr. GomiervilHs Pokxander ir. tv. 370 
This discourse got somewhat on the slave, but not enough 
to bring him wholly to himself. 

0. Sport, To come upon, meet with fa fox, etc.). 
2694 AftfA Seo. Late Voy, it (t/ii) 94, I got on him [a 
Birflthexxthofjuly. 

d. To enter upon (a subject), esp. by chance. 

1705 Bosmah Guinea 158 Since we are got on this Subject, 

I must not forget to inform you that [etc.]. 

e. To get on ends feet or kgs \ to assume a 
standing position, esp, for the purpose of speaking 
in public. 

2737 Boyer Diet, AngL^Fr, s,v., To get on one's feet, se 
lever, 2S57 Hughes Tom Brown l vi, ITie pounding and 
cheering, .becoming deafening when old Brooke gets on his 
legs. 1887 Iaiwell Democr. 30 Before the authorized and 
responrible debaters get 'Ott .their legs. 

f. Racing, To stake money upon (a horse). 

2884 Punch 28 Oct i8x^x There is all the difference be- 
tween getting on an ordinary hack aund * getting on * the 
favourite for the Derby. 

4 L mms — (C£ 66.) 

a. To overcome, surmount (a difficulty); to 
evade the force of (evidence); to cease to be 
troubled or surprised by. 

2687 Mieoe Of. Fr, Diet, 11. s.v., They cannot get over the 
Prejudice of Education. 2701 W. Wqtton Hist, Rome, 
Alexander ii 469 frhis] was Alexander's great difficulty, 
which for many years he happily got over. 17(54 Gibbon 
Mise, Wks, (18x4) IV, 376 Yet the name of slave was not to 
be got over. 2783 AinszmrtHs Lat, Did, (Morell) iv. s.v. 
Bellerophonies^ He conquered them, and got safe ov©r 
several other dangeins* 1848^ J, H. Newman Lou # Gake 
364 All such substances, milk, butter, cheese, oil, have a 
mrticular ta^ift at first, which use alone gets over, 2^ 
TaiPs Mag, XVU. 597/2 We have happily got over the 

S rejudice of last century, 2880 Doyle M, Clarke x, 80 
To explanation or excuse could get over the fact that the 
man was dead. Mod. cotloq, I can't get over his being a 
married man. 


.... exc««f«" 

. brought on a violent fever, which his constitution was 
sufficiently strong to get over, 2792 Db Foe Crusoe l xvi. 
He was . . gotten over his fright, 18^ ThiHy*six Frsf. 
Seafaring Life Such was his state, that no one suoposed 

he ever could get over it fan amputarion], tkm Mws Yomx 
Comem Ser, rii. xxx* 306, I shall get over this hurt i%i 
Gd. iV&rds May 342/3 A shock that he never got ovftt 
o. To .cover (a distance), 

2857 Hughes Brown t, i, You can get over a oou.pl« 
of thousand miles of ground for three pound ten, 2883 
Fekn Middy s Ensign xxxii 203 Ten nuies were got over 
that evening. ^ 

d. To finish, accomplish (aa action) ; to get 
through with, have done with, 

2^». Blacic Adif, Pkadm xxvsi, The inn. .had clearly gpt 
over Its day's labour, 2889 Mrs. C, Carr Marg, Mmi^ 
phmt II. aociv. 292, 1 had got over my visit quite mely. 


0. To while away, succeed in passing (time). 

(Cf. 43 c.) . , 

2890 Temple Bar XC. 247 He never is quite clear after- 
wards how he gets over the hours that intervene. 

£ slang. To take advantage of, circumvent. 

2863^ Temple Bar VI. 418 If any possible swindle had 
been intended, they had not got over me. 2892 F. W, 
Robinson Her Love His Life II. iv. ix. 210 You'll 
have to get up early to get over me. 

42 . 0et xouud — . (Cf. 67.) 

a. To circumvent, get the better of, cajole. 

1849 Ruxton Life in Far PVest xo6 One from the Land of 

Cakes.. sought to ‘get round' (in trade) a right ‘smart’ 
Yankee, but couldn't ‘shine', 2885 F. Anstey Tinted 
Venus 40, 1 must, .ask her for the ring, very polite and civil, 
and try if I can’t get round her that way. 2S90 Harped s 
Mag, Nov, 963/2 She probably managed to get round him 
in various ways. 

b. To evade. 

2896 Westm. Gas, 24 July 1/2 With every change in the 
rules comes a fresh ingenuity in getting round them. 

43 . Get throug'h — . (Cf. 68.) 

a. To reach the end or, bring to a conclusion, 
accomplish (a task, etc,), 

2661 Marvell Corr. Wks. 2872-5 IL 76 We are not yet 
got through the Bill of Corfjorations to have it ingrosd, 
2850 'Taifs Mag, XVII. 463/3 He managed to get through 
four good meals. iSfioGao. Eliot Mill on FI, n. i, He got 
through his supines without mistake. 2889 J. Masterman 
Scotts of Bestminsier I. vi. 294 He therefore got through his 
business as quickly as he could. 

b. Of legislative measures : to be passed by 
(Parliament, the Commons or Lords). Also, 7 'o 
get through the Court', to receive one’s ‘dis- 
charge Vas a bankrupt. 

2855 Costello Star, Screen 83 As to the Court, if you did 
get through it. .you'd be worse off when you came out than 
when you went in, 2890 T. F. Tour Hxst. Eng. fr. 1689, 
168 A new Reform Bill had got through the Commons by 
more than a hundred majority. 

c. To succeed in passing (time); esp, to find 
occupation for (a period of time), so as to escape 
ennui. (Cf. 41 e.) 

1768 Sterns Sent. Tfcmm, I. 27 pThe MonE), Those who 
. . have no other plan in life, but to get through it in sloth 
'•• • ' in C. (iSsx) IL 7 

2890 Temple Bar 


and ignorance. *847-9 Helps JFrknds in 
How do you get through the day? x% 

Oct. 245 He gets through the morning tolerably well with 


letter-writing. 

44 . Get to — (Cf. 69 ) To begin, settle down to. 

2862 Hughes Tom Brmvn at Oxf, Introd., Tom was . 


solemnity. 

46 . Get tindex — Naut. To get under sail i 
to set sail To get under way ; to begin to move. 

2748 A mods Voy, n. vii. 307 We got under sail from the 
road of Paita . . about midnight, 2772-84 Cook Voy, (1790) 
V. 186 In the mean time the ships were got under way. 
2823 ScoRESBY Whale Fishery 4% The sails were instantly 
set, and the ship got under-way, 

46 , Get upon — . (Cf. Get 40,) 

a. To assume a position upon ; to rise to (one’s 
feet) ; to mount (a horse, etc.). 

1582 Pettib Guassds Civ, Cmm. i. (2586) 23 All beastes so 
soone as they are delivered from their dam get upon their 
feete, and are able to stand a high alone. 2720 Mrs. 
Manley Power of Love I. 223 With much Difficulty he got 
upon his Knees. x8a6 in Col^tt Rur, Rides (*885) II, 270 
Getting upon a good strong horse, and riding about the 
country, has no merit in it, 

b. To begin or proceed to talk of, 

1852 H. Rck5K»s Eel* Faitk (2853) 38 If you find us 
getting upon these topics, join us, 

1 47 . Get witMn — Oh. 

a. To succeed in coming within the defences of 
(an adversary). 

2580 .Sidney A rcadia n, (2;S9o> 322 b, I had in a short space 
gotten within him, and (gimng him a sound blowc)sent him 
to feede fishes. x59o- SwAKaOww.iJjrr. v. igi Some get within 
him, take his sword aw'ay. 2(^ B. Harris Parhats 
Iron Age 379 Got within shot of the enemy, who fearing 
that by degrees the English Fleet would get within them; 
set up their sailes tetc.J. ^ 

b. To succe^ iu deceiviug, or iu winning con- 
fidence with (a person). 

' *640 Samdesson Serm, 1. 3^3 By this very mearat he got 
within our grandmother Eve. - xfi&o Trial Regie, '254, I 
should so much sympathize with Mmi to get wimia him to 
kn ow h is intentions. 

TIL With adverbs. 

48, Get aboiwrd. (See Aboard.)] 

a. tram, (sense 27 ), 

2590 Sbaks. Cmm, Err, iv. tv. 263 Themfore away, to get 
our stuffe abewd. *7x2 W. Rogers Voy, 40 We had got a 
great of Water and Wood abewed* ’ 

b, iis/n (sense p), ■ ■ 

'arfxt Shaesl WinL T, iii. il 7 Go ^ a-boord, Looke to 

fey Iwrkse, 2697 Da»«wir Voy.l. xx6 Tl^ knew not how to 
get aboard* *780 Coke Russ, Did, 58 They had no sooner 
got aboard than a violent gale of wiiwd . , broke fee cable, 
xlte Ci»ie Amaru A, 2 b|. 

40. G«t KrlMmt. 

a, imk*. To make oue^s way about, go from 
place to place t also, to begin to walk (after an 
accident, ^c,)* 

tBm HuoHiS Tom Bnmm n, vi, Yoo’ire gotti^ well. .But 
II get about now dh*ceiy, won't yw ? X889 F» C Pmum 
Mg, Aimik^s Courtship t,xM, *72 Mot even a cab can 


get about in December for the snow. 2890 Sat. Rev. i Nov. 
Sio/i Mr. Hare might offer more help as to the means of 
getting about. 

b. Of rumours, reports, etc. : To be circulated, 
become generally known, to obtain currency. 

2848 J. H, Newman Loss ^ Gain 244 When the report got 
about, Sheffield said that he was not surprised at it. 1889 
F. C. Philips Yn^, A indie's Courtship II. L 8 Paine's * 
of Reason for instance, gets about. 2890 F. Barrett 
Betw. Life 4* Death HL l. 298 The rumour, .had got about 
that the timber was not his, 

60. Get abroad. 

fa. rejl, (See sense 27 b, and Abeoad 3.) Ohs. 

2368 Grafton Chron, IL 107 He gate him abroade and 
prated thereof at large, 

t b. trans, (See quot.) Ohs. 

2687 Miege Gt. Fr, Did. ii, s.v., To get a Thing abroad, 
to publish it. 

0 , intr. Of rumours, etc. : To become current 

2687 Miege Gt, Fr. Diet, n. s.v., When such Things get 
abroad. 2825 T. J efferson A utoMog, Wks. 1 859 1. 32 Should 
the idea get abroad, .it will damp the minds of the people. 
2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, vin. II. 327, As soon as the 
questions got abroad, a form of answer . . was circulated all 
over the kingdom. 2885 Manck, Exam. 6 Nov. 5/2 A sus- 
picion has. got abroad that they are meditating' a reimposi- 
tion of the tax on corn, 

61. Get again, tram. To recover, obtain a 
second time. 

a 2300 Cursor M, 8677 Bot moght i neuer gete hider-til. 
Mi child a-gain. 236a Langl. P.FL A, vi. 106 Thus maihtou 
leosen his loue .. Bote gete hit a^eyn hi grace. C2400 
Destr, 'Troy 5899 Then the grekes agayne getou here hertes, 
And myche comford kaght of his come ben. c 1430 Pilgr. 
'"rst beroten, 


Lyf Manhode iv, Ixiii. (1869) shal first! 

and newe geten ayen at be general assemblee. 254» hall 
Chron . , Edw. / K, 328 b, ft was to her declared, how that kyng 
Edward had gotten again the garland. 1678 Bunyan /Y^ gr. 
L 47 When he had gotten his Roll again. 

62 . Get ahead, intr. To make progress, meet 
with success. 7 o get ahead of: to clear oneself 
from (a debt). 

2807 Southey in Robberds Mem, W, Taylor IL 190, 
I have better hopes than I ever yet had of getting ahead. 
2852 Mayhf.w Lofid. Lab, I. 380 'I'here are many who have 
incurred a tally debt, and have never been able to ‘get 
a-head of it % but have been kept poor by it all their lives. 

63. Get along. 

a. intr, (See sense 31 and Ax^ono.) 

2768 Sterne Sent, foum, L 20 (The Moftk\ I have only 
just set out upon my travels; and shall learn better manners 
as I get along. 2^ Mas. C. L. Pirkls At Moment Vtd, 
II L X. 258 She gets along faster in the wind than Havelock, 

b. To succeed, find no insurmountable difficul- 
ties ; to get on, fare (well, ill) ; to manage, esp. 
without something. (Cf. Get on^ 63 g, h.) 

2837 Hr. Martineaw Soc. Amer. IL 304 But there is no 
bringing glass over a corduroy.. road ; and those who have 
no other highways must ‘ get along * with such windows as 
it may please the weather, .to leave them, 2850 [see Along 
adv, 2]. x868 Dickens Lett. (1880) 11.365 Some of these halls 
turn out to be smaller than represented, but I have no doubt, 
to use an American expression, that we shall * get along 
2868 G. Duff Pol, Sttrv. 2,45 You are wanted there, and 
we can get along without you t 2890 Cor-mk. Mag. Oct. 376 
If one’s soul irasscs out of one’s reach, one has to get along 
without it 

c. To agree, act. or live harmoniously together i 
also, to get along well with (cf. 63 i). 

2873 B. L, Farjeon Lm*ds Vid, xi, You and Mr. Barton do 
not seem to get along well tc^ether. 2885 HarfeVs Mag, 
Mar. mth If they wished to get along well with him they 
must let' him have hm omn way. 

d- imp. Get along with you = go away ; also 
fig. let be, have done, be quiet, colloq. 

2837 Dickens Pickw. xiv. 2840 — Bam, Rudge xxii. 
Leave me. Get along with you. 

64. - Get away. 

a. intr. To escape, succeed in departing. Also, 
in Hunting and Racing : To start. 

a 2300 Cursor M, 7903 In batail sua he suld be sette, hat 
he awai suld neuer gette. 2375 Barbour Bruce xiv._223 
'i'he lordis war gottin all avay. 2535 Coverijale yob i. 17 
The Caldees , . haue . . slayne the seruauntes with the 
swearde : and I only am gotten awaye, to tell the. 2638 
F. Junius Paint, of Ancients 132 David., bad leisure 
enough to get away whilest the Kings messengers were ^ 
deceived. 2707 Curios, in Hmb, 4- Card, t$ They^escapd 
from the City, as from a Prison, and got away into the 
Country, 2828 Coubett Pol. Reg. XXXIIl; 23 Pie came 
out of the Tower, or, rather, got away out of it sornehow or 
other, 287a Whyte Melville Riding Recoil, u, Lxhaust, 
therefore, all your knowledge of woodcraft to ^et away on 
good terms with fee hounds, i®Bs F. Anstey Tinted Vems 
i6 All our party was glad to get away. 

b, imp.mQo away, be off. Also Get away with 

ym « 53 d, 

27^ Jaw Austen Pride f Pr^* xUx, Take whatever you 
like, and gwt away* 

e. To get away with ; ( US* slmg) to get the 
better of, to beat in a contest. 

2W7 A, A. Hayss yesmifs Rhg aaj The boys got away 
with the . . road agents. 

d. tram, and refi, (See sense 27 and Away.) 




away, 
hym ' 

away, but hf gimF presents, tr, V^dere's Rom. Rom. 

lit, 37 Taking a little ccHurage to her, she got her speedily 
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GET, 


away. 2687 Miege Gi. Fr. Did. 11. s. v., He has got away 
my Customers . . She got away the best Things in the House, 
glle a sousira.it [etc.]. 

f e. trans. To shake off, get rid of (a cold). 

*676 Lady Chaworth in T2tk Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. V. 3^ The season continues so seveereT cannot get 
away my ill cold nor goe out of the house. 

55 . 0et hack. 

a. infr. To effect a return. Also rejl. 

1605 Shaks. Ant. ^ Cl. ni. xiii. 139 Get thee backeto Caesar. 
X664 Pepys Diary^ 22 Nov., They have no victuals to keep 
them out, and it is likely they will be frozen before they can get 
back. 1707 Curios, in Hush, 4- Card. 22 If any Di.sgrace. . 
drive any one away, he is never at rest till he get back again. 
a 1847 Mrs. Sherwood JLady of Manor i. iv. 99 Perhaps 
you hoped I was got back to England. i86a Temple Bar 
V. 315 Get you back to your inn, good youth, 1889 
Univ. Rev. Nov. 360 It was an attempt on the artist’s part 
to get back to nature. 

D. trans. To recover. (Cf. Get again ^ ^i.) 

j8o8 ‘Cervantes Hogg’ Miss-led General 161 Another 
considerable estate . was rattled away in one night ; but the 
good old lord contrived to get it back, Freeman Gen. 

Sketch xiii, § 7 (1874) 245 Venice got hack nearly all that 
she had lost, T. F. Tout Hist. Eng. /r. 1689, 189 

Austria got back its hold on Italy, 

56 . 0et before, intr. (See 31 and Before.) 

1662 J. Davies Olearins* Voy. Amhass. 7 The Boat*men 
. . forbearing ever and anon to row, purposely to let the 
Ambas.sadors get before. 

57. 0et down. 

a. intr. (See sense 31 and Down.) Also refl. 

xS8x Pettie Gtiazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 28 b, Then they 

tell the wall, and the wale, whereby her lover got downe. 
1700 S, L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. Ind. 43 The day being come 
. . he gets down . . leaving his dead Companion upon the 
Tree. 1757 Foote AuthorldtQS..^ Sirrah ! get down, and let 
your father ride. 1857 H ughes Tom Brown i. i v, Then one 
of the biggest [boy.s] gets down [from the coach] and begs 
his pardon. 2865 Dickens MuL Fr. i. vi, Bob, get ye 
down to your supper. 1887 Westm. Rev. June 361 We have 
now got down to the fifteenth century. 

b. trans. (See sense 27 and Down.) 

25.. Mylner of Ahynton 382 in Hazl. E. E. P. III. 114 
Stout strokes was them betweene; The milner was the 
more keene. Aid gat the clarke downe. 166a J. Davies 
Qlearius* Voy, Amkass. 242 If, through weaknesse. .he be 
not able to get down the bread. 2669 Sturmy Mariner's 
Mag, 1. 17 Shall we get down our Topmasts? 2712 Arbuth- 
NOT yohn Bull ni. ii, Even^ when Master had got her 
down, she would scratch and bite like a tiger. 2793 Smeaton 
Edystone L. § 266 We returned to the buss aoout noon to 
get down our moorings. 2843 Macaulay Lays Ane. Rome, 
Virginia 272 Small chance was his to rise again, if once 
they got him down. 

68. 0et forth, intr. (See sense 31 and Forth.) 

c 2475 Rauf Coil^ear 603 He saw the King was engreuit, 
and gat furth glaid. 2639 tr. Du Bosq's Compl. Woman 
30 This Musing is a Maze, where one easily looseth him- 
selfe, and whence without great difSculty he gets not forth. 
2796 Macneill Will fean v, yiii, Will got forth; On a 
cart, or in a waggon, Hirplin aye towards the north. 

59 . ©et forward. (See senses 27 and 31, and 

Forward.) 

a. intr. 

2583 Hollyband Campo di Fior 281 Get forward, for I 
will come after you a foote. 2652 Life Father Sajpi{i6j6) 
20 He was already gotten so forward in all the Sciences, 
that [etc.]. 2796 Coleridge Watchman No, 2^5 They 
who act up to my precepts, will, .be precluded from all the 
customai'y means of getting forward in the world. 1823 
Chalmer in Life (2851^ II. 8, I ..got forward in the coach 
with Mr. Paul. 1837 fml. R. Agric. Soc. XVIII. i. 29 The 
mares are indulged a little as they get forward with foah 

b. trans. 

272a W. Rogers Voy. 5 We lengthen’d our Mizen-Mast,. 
got our Fore-Mast forward. 

60 . ©etin, 

a. intr. (See sense 31 and In.) 

a 1333 Ld. Berners Hum lix. 206 He. .went toward the 
posterne the whiche, with muche payne, they gatte in there 
at, ?^2 233o Freiris Berwik 94 in DunhaVs Poems (2893) 
288 Our 3ettis ar closit that we may nocht in gctt. 2623 
Shaks. Hen. VIII, v. iv. 28 Pori. How got they in ? Mctn. 
Alas I know not, how gets the Tide in. a 2691 Boyle H ist. 
Air (x6g2) 84 Although the bar of Porta Nova proved ihore 
. .dangerous than we were informed ; yet our ship got safe 
in thither. 278a Cowper Gilpin 38 Three doors off the 
chaise was stayed, Where they did all get in, 2803 Jane 
Porter Thaddeus xiv. (2831) 229 He was in hopes to have 
gotten in as he had stolen out, 1830 TaiPs Mag. XVII. 

The chaise having arrived. .Trotter got in. 

b. To be elected or chosen to represent a con- 
stitnency in parliament, etc. 

i86t Temple Bar II. 395 [He] is trying to get in for 
Wylminstre at the next election* 

C. In Falconry. (See qnots.) 

2879 Encycl. Brit. IX. 7 To go up to a hawk when she 
has killed her quarry is to ‘ get in 1891 Harting Bibl. 
AcdpUr. 223 Get in, to reach the hawk as soon as she has 
killed. 

d. trans. (See sense 27 and In.) 

2393 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, iv. vii. 25 When the Fox hath 
once got in his Nose, Hee’le soone finde meanes to make 
the Body follow. 2793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 258 In 
getting in the bridle cable by means of its buoys. 

e. To gather in, secure (harvest produce). 

2628 Earle Microcosm., Country Fellow fArb.l 50 For 
Death hee is neuer troubled ,. if hee get in but his Haruest 
before. 1699 Poor Man^s Plea 7 In all these^ Three 
Counties the Crop was good, and the Corn well got in. 2762 
Foote Orators i. Wks. 1799 1. 29s It would be difficult .. 
to get in even our harvests, without the aid of hands,, from 
Ireland. 2833 Costello Star. Screen 61 A summons to 


assist in getting in the vintage, .wholly prevented him. 2889 
Mrs. C. Carr Marg. Maliphaut II. xxi. 107 We had to 
get the hay in. 

f. To collect, gather (contributions of money, 
esp. sums due). 

2687 Miege Gt. Fr. Did. ii. To get in his Debts, se faire 
payer. 1734 J . Hill {pitli) The Young Secretary’s Guide. . 
with a true method every honest dealer should take to get in 
what is owing to him. 2884 * C. Power ’ [Grant Allen] Philis- 
tia I. viii. 227 The poor landlords can’tget in theirrents. 1886 
Law Times LXXX. 232/2 Some of the assets had been got 
in by the receiver, and had never come to her hands at all. 

g. Printing. To set close (see quot.). 

1676 Moxon Print Lett. 10 If . . you are pinched for 
room, you may leave no Space between Letter and Letter ; 
and then one or two Spaces between a Word will serve. 
This by Printers is called Getting in, or Setting close, 

b. To sow, plant (seed), 

2843 frnl. R. Agric. Soc. IV. ii. $66 , 1 find it [a roller] . . 
useful in getting-in my spring corn, when the ground is dry 
and rough. 2833 Ibid. XIV. 1. 292 April is the usual time 
for getting in the seed. 

i. To yoke, harness (horses, etc.); to bring or 
drive (cattle) into the stock-yard. 

2887 Rider Haggard yess xxii, I will tell the boy to get 
your horses in. 2890 Boldrewood Col. Reformer (2892) 
227 A portion of the herd he thought he could get in. 

j. To succeed in doing certain work (esp. within 
a specified time). 

^ 1890 yrnl. Educ. i Sept. 479/2 We are^ not bound to get 
in a certain period [of history] by a certain date. 

k. To succeed in delivering (a blow). 

2892 Chamb. yrnl. 21 Nov. 750/1 The youngster got in 
a nasty blow, drawing streams of blood from his opponent’s 
face, 

l . To get one^s hand in : to become skilful by 
practice (see Hand 52). To get in a word (edge- 
ways) : to succeed in saying something in a pause 
of another's talk (see also Edgeways). 

2832 Ht. Martineau Life in Wilds vi. 78 It was some 
time before she got her hand in, as we say. 2863 Kingsley 
Water Bab. vii. She was running on, while Tom tried to 
get in a word edgeways, 1888 Lady D. Hardy Dang. 
Exper. II. xi. 222 You have given me no time to get m 
a word, 1891 T. Hardy Tess 11. xv, *I’ll begin milking 
now, to get ray hand in said Tess. 

61 . ©et iu with. 

fa. trans. To bring (a person) into favour with. 

2628 Earle Microcosm., Vng. Rowe Preacher (Arb.) 23 
His fashion and demure Habit gets him in with some 
Town-precision, and maks him a Guest on Fryday nights. 

b. intr. To become familiar with, attain to in- 
timacy or favour with. 

2687 Miege Gi. Fr, Did. ii. s.v.. To get in with one, to 
scrue himself into his Friendship. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's 
Voy. E. Ind. 225 He so contrived his Business as to get in 
with our Men. 270^ Hearne Colled. 24 Aug. (O. H. S.) I. 
34 He is got in with the Whigs. 2744 Sarah Fielding 
David Simple II. 284, I got in with a Set of Sharpers, and 
. , was admitted to share some Part of the Booty. 2887 Old 
Man^s Favour II. in. iii. 286 , 1 couldn’t get in with him at 
all ; . . he’s tremendously reserved. 

e. Naut. To come close up to. 

2671 Narborough ymiL hx Acc. Sev. Late Voy. (1721) 177 
At 6 at night we got in with the Land. 2748 AnsoiPs Voy. 
nr. i. 302 We were extremely impatient to get in with the 
nearest Island. 2797 Sir J. Jervis 15 Feb. in Nicolas Dm/. 
Nelson (1845) II. 333, I was fortunate in getting in with 
the Enemy’s Fleet before it had time to connect. 2823 
ScoRESBY Whale Fishery 67 The wind falling, and veering 
to the westward, we tacked, to get in with the ice, 

62 . ©et off. 

Q,. intr. (See sense 31 and Off.) To escape, 
get away ; to start on a journey, or in a race. 
To get off to sleep', to succeed in falling asleep. To 
get off from, f of = ‘ to get off ’ (39 a, c). 

2607 Shaks. Cor. ii. i. 141 They fought together, but 
Auffidius got off. 1687 Miege 6^/. Fr. Did. n. To get off 
from his Horse, descendre de Ckeval. 2693 Mem. Cnt. 
Teckely iv. 61 The Right Wing of the Christian Army, 
having . . abandoned its attack gave opportunity to the 
Janizaries ..to get off on this side, Anson's Voy. 11, 

lii. 146 The crazy condition of the ship .. prevented her 
from getting off to sea. 1749 Dodwell Free Answer 209, 
I was wondering how he would get off of this difficulty. 
2891 Cassells Fam, Mag. Mar. 212/j, I find I can get off 
to sleep by trying to count up to 100. 2897 A. Morrison 
Dorrington Deed-box i, We .. got off coraiortably by the 
ten o’clock train from Euston. 

b. To escape from punishment, defeat, etc., either 
entirely or with or for a specified loss or penalty ; 
to be acquitted in a criminal trial. 

1640 tr. Verdere's Rom. Rom. i. 82 The Christians got off 
with the losse of two thousand men. Ibid. i. 246 The Chris- 
tians having got off for seventy two thousand horse, and 
two and twenty thousand of their infantry. 2690 Bury in 
W. Nicholls Answ, Naked Gospel (1692) B4b, But perhap.s 
the Trinitarians will not so easily get off here. 2724 De 
Foe Mem. Caz>alier (1840) 27,1 He got off for 4000/. 2759 

Dilworth Pope 98 By this artful compliment Mr. Pope got 
off. 2840 Dickens Bam. Rudge II. xv, He had got off 
very well with a reprimand. rMi Mrs. Lynn Linton My 
Love III. iv, 79 The Pennefathers got off with fewer re- 
bukes than usual. 18^ Doyle M. Clarke xxxvi. 408 The 
leaders of the insurrection got off much more lightly than 
their followers. 

t C. To get off with. To get rid of, have done 
with. Ohs. 

2719 De Foe Crusoe ii. vi, I thought to have gotten off 
■with my young priesjt by telling him [etc.]. 

d, trans. (See sense 27 and Off.) 

166a J. Davies Oleariud Voy. Amhass, 35 To get off our 


Ship from among those Rocks. 2722 W. Rogers Fby. 42 
Two men waiting . . by the Shore, for a Portuguese Canoe 
to get ’em off. xq%x Genii. Mag. I. 32/2 I’he Samuel , . ran 
ashore, .but ’twas thought might be got off. 

e. To remove, take off. 

2662 J. Davies Olearins* Voy. Amhass. 314 This colour 
will not be got off in fifteen dayes, though they wash their 
hands several times a day. 2^7 Miege Gt. Fr. Did. 11. 
S.V., To get his Coat off, iirer son yustaucorps. 270* Act 
2 Anne Stat. ii. c. 19. [22.] § 2 If any Person or Persons . . 
shall., fraudulently cut, tear, or get off any Mark or Stamp 
from any Piece of Vellum [etc.], 

f. To deliver (a person) from punishment, or 
procure a modified penalty for. 

1723 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 43, I will see 
and get you off if 1 can. 2862 Temple Bar V. 452 He 
promised to get my master off on payment of a fine. 1^3 
Times 28 Mays Riel's friends were powerful enough to 
get him off with five years’ banishment, 

g. To learn, commit to memory. Also to get 
off by heart (cf. sense 8). 

1709 Hearne Collect, (O. H. S.) II. 308 He would always 
make them set about his own [Grammar], and spend time 
in getting it off intirely. 2861 Temple Bar HI. 141 
Read the Times ..scad, get off by heart that portion . , 
devoted to the news of the money-market. 2883 Gilmour 
Mongols 's.vxi. 201 Our religious system has no set form of 
liturgy to be got off by heart and repeated. 

h. To ‘get off one’s hands’; to find sale for 
(goods) ; colloq. to get (one’s daughters) married. 

1724 Swift Drapier's Lett, i, (1730) 13 Wood ,. to get 
them [his Half-Pence] off, offered an Hundred Pounds in 
his Coin for Seventy or Eighty in Silver. 

i. To succeed in uttering (<?i7>. a joke). 

1838 J.G. Holland TitcomPs Lett.to Yng.Meny\i.{F>T^ 
58 Have you a good set of teeth, which you are willing to 
show whenever the wit of the company gets off a good thing ? 
1886 Mrs. Macquoid Sir y. Appleby II. vi. 83 If [he] had 
to speak at any public occasion, he could never get a sen- 
tence off without hesitation. 1891 Chamb. yml. 618/1 
They would, .get off their jokes on him and insult him. 

63 . ©et on. 

a. trans. To put on, don (an article of dress) ; 
to place (a kettle, etc.) on the fire, 

.*597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. iii. 237 Get on thy Boots, weel 
ride all night. x^Q^—Mach. ii.ii. 70. 2630 Trapp Comm. Gen. 
xli. 24 And should not we get on our best [raiment], when we 
are to come before God ? 1839 Thirty-six Yrs. Seafaring 
Life 332 We soon Ht a good fire not far from the tent, got 
the kettle on, had supper. 2891 L. Malet Wages of Sin 
III. VI. i. 6 % As the vulgar little boys say, Carr has ‘got 'em 
all on ’ to-night, hasn’t he ? 

b. To put on, succeed in acquiring (speed). 

2891 Field 22 Nov. 770/2 Their forwards often got on 

a good deal of pace, but were never really dangerous. 

c. reJl. To advance one’s own interests. 

2890 T. F, Tout Hist. Eng.fr. 1689, 28 Using xnen as his 
tools to get himself on, 

d. slang. To lay (a bet) on (a horse). 

1869 E. YKScuvm Scrap Bk. (ed. 6) 53 When a *sov* or 
‘fiver* can be got on, We’re game to risk it. 

e. intr. To advance, move forward; to make 
haste (in movement). 

2768 Sterne Sent. youm. (2778) I. 231 {Postilion) Then, 

? rithee, get on— get on, my good lad, said I. 2777 SiR M. 

luNTER yrnls. (2894) 25 The guns got on so slowly that we 
did not arrive at Brunswick before ten the next morning. 2892 
Leisure Hour Jon. 152/2 Let us get on and lose no time. 

f. To advance, make progress (with a work or 
business). Said also of the work itself. 

2798 Southey in Life (2 849) I. 347 The more the work gets 
on, the better does it please me. 1803 — Lett. (1856) 1. 328 
Don Manuel cannot get on for want of such knowledge and 
of a book of the roads. 282a Ibid. HI. 353, I am getting on 
with the ‘ Book of the Church ‘. 1813 T. Moore in Mem, 
(2853) L 350, 1 am more anxious than I can tell you to get 
on with it [my po6m]. 2823 Scoresby Whale Fishery 446 We 
began to flench; but. . we only got slowly on, 

g. To prosper, succeed; esp. to get on in the 
world : to acquire wealth and position. Also, to 
fare (in some specified way, or with suggestion of 
some success or progress). 

1783 J. Trusler Mod. Times I. ixs So it is in society, we 
labour to get on and become conspicuous. 2813 T. Moore 
in Mem. (2853) I. 342 She had to comedown and see how her 
crocuses and primroses before the window were getting on. 
2833 Ht. Martineau Brooke Farm i. 5 The grocer has 

f ot on in the world considerably. 183a Dickens Bleak Ho. 

I. xii, Not the way to get on m life, you’ll tell me? 2862 
Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf, i, According to promise, 
I write to tell you how I get on up here. 2883 Manck. 
Exam. 23 Apr. 5/2 Mr. Courtney seemed to get on swim- 
mingly till he got to Bodmin. 

li. To manage without (something viewed as 
helpful), with (something deemed inadequate). 

1857 Hughes Tom Brown Be a good fellow, and 

let’s try if we can’t get on without the crib. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) HI. 47 A State may get on without cobblers. 
18^ F. C. Philips Yng. Ainstids^ Courtship I. xiii. 173 The 
universe could get on very well without them. 

i. To attain intimacy or maintain ffiendly rela- 
tions with (a person) ; to agree, harmonize, frater- 
nize (together), 

2826 Lady Granville Lett. (2894') L loi His manner is 
brusque and short, and I got on but little with him. 1844 
Lady G. Fullerton Ellen Middleton (2854) I. 177 We 
entered into conversation, and got on (as the phrase is) very 
well 183a Dickens Bleak Ho. ii. vii. They get on to- 
gether delightfully. 2883 F. Anstey Tinted Venus 36 
You can see for yourself that we shouldn’t be likely to get 
on together. 1888 J. Payn Myst. Mirhridge (Tauchn.) II, 
xxviii. 283 [She] h^ none of the usual misgivings about 
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getting on wiA her motlier-m-Iaw. *889 F, C. Puitips Vnf, 
^ifisiu’s Cf uris/u/ li. xv. 163, 1 am an easy sore of fellow 
to get on witli. 

j. To be getting on for (tOj towards ) : to be ad- 
vancing towards, coming close to (a certain age, 
time, number, etc.b 

i 85 i Maymkw Land, Illf 183, I was about get- 

ting on for twelve when father first |x>ught me a concertina. 
x86i Temple 145 It’s getting on for eleven. 1874 

IlaSENT Tates fn Fjeld 64 When it was getting on towards 
gray dawn in the morning, down fell snow. 1892 St. Nicholas 
$m/2 Lott was taller than ever. ‘ He's getting 
on for six feet said Tom. 1892 KeviewMetK 15 Mar. 301/1 
We have an overcrowded population getting on to 40,000,000. 

k. To advance, move onwards (of time). To get 
on in years or life : (of persons) to become aged. 

1882 Bissivnt R^oli of Man ii. (1883') 5 ® fl®. took out his 
watch and remarked that the time was getting on. 18% 
L. MauET Col. Emierbfs Wife led. 3) I. 11. i. xm As oi.e 
gets on in years, 1891 Temple Bar O'et. 149 He was getting 
on in life, wliereas his fiancee was not yet twenty. 

64 :. aet out- 

a. intr, (See sense and Out.) 

a X300 Cursor M. 17350 pai . .did to sper pe dors fast. . bat 
lie sold nober-quar get vte, 5665 Hooke Microgr. 121, I 
found them [vegetable growths] just gotten out, with very 
little or no stalk. 1700 S. L. tr. P'ryke's Voy. E. Jfut. 19 
Seven more got out after me, and 35 before, so that 43 of us 
only escaped ,, 

fo, imp, Go away’, '‘beoff’ (expressing dis- 
belief, dissent, or a desire to hear no more), eol/o^. 

xytx Ld. Moleswoktk tr. HolmatTsP'rauco-Calimnj^i) 
136 You have nothing to do here (said she) : get out I 1840 
I>ickens Old C. SA ’P x. Kit only replied by bashfully bid- 
ding his mother ‘ get out ’. 1851 Seaworthy Bertie vii. 78 

Thrue as the tin commandhers 1 Git aout ! 1887 Btackw* 
Mag. Dec. 763/2, ‘I shan't, then said the boy sulkily.. 

‘ He belongs to my father — you get out 

O. O .'tlie weatiier : To turn out, become (fine, etc.). 
185a frnt. R. Agric. Soc, XI II. ii. 336 The afternoon 
jot out very fine. 

d. To leak out, become known. 

1892 Boston (Mass.) yrnl. 38 Nov. 3^3 The fact that this 
step was to be taken did not get out till the charges were 
safe in the hands of the Governor. 

e. slang. Racing, (See quot. 1884,.) Stock Ex^ 
change. To get rid of one’s shares in any venture. 

1884 H. %UKKt Fr, Post to Finish xli^ Johnson . . had 
taken more than one opportunity of what is termed * getting 
out that is, backing the horse against which he had pre- 
viously laid. 1887 Daily News 3i July 6/t Until they 
shall have retailed their wares, and, to use tlie expressive 
slang of the Stock Exchange, ‘ got out 

f. trans. (See sense 27 and OtJT.) 

atiflo Sir Pert, 3064 Then Percevelle the gode Hys 
swerde owt he get. X44a Cursor M. 9653 (Bed ford > A l 
wrech Frende withoutOj bat non frende gete may hym oute. 

J, Davies Oleartus* Voy. Ambass. 123 Much after 
'the manner that Fell-mongen heat their Fure, to get out 
the 'Worms. ■ *69.1 T. H{'ai.e| Acc. New invent* Some 
of them were gotten out by the Caulkers with their Spike- 
Irons. X7tz W. Rogers Foy. 10$ It falling calm, we both 
got out our Oars. 176a B’oote Lyar i. Wks, 1799 L 3S3 
My dear Miss Godfrey, what trouble I liave had to get you 
oat I t8ox R. Cecii- Whs. {1811) 1 . 3:38 He was led to 
invent an instrument for transferring the form of the model 
to the marble (technically called getting out the points). 
*849 Tuacersav Petuiemiis xliii, That rascal Bliuckland 
got the bones out, and we play^ hazard on the dining- 
table. 1857 Hughes Tom Br&wn 11. iii, You’ve been 
making all these foolish marks on yourself, which you can 
never get out. 18S4 Milit. Engin. I. u, 67 The excavation 
in whidh the shaft is placed is got out. 

g. To draw out (information), elicit, find out 
by inquiry. 

X53P Paisgr. 563/r, t get oat the truthe of a mater that is 

in Je saicke and yV esplucke. xd** Bible Mccim. xiii. 
IX Smiling vpon thee [he] will gst out thy secrets. x663 J. 
Davies MaMdelslds Trmt. 230 They endeavour to get out 
the truth by fair means, xi^i Temple Bar II. 139 Incrosii- 
examtuatton I had ♦ got out ' some facts. 

h. To publish (a book). 

x78<S T. Jerpersom Writ. (1859) II. 6 A bad French 
tcanslatiou wMch Is getting out here. 

L To succeed in bringing out (a sound). 

X834T. Meowm a ngler in Wedes 1 . {^9 , 1 ORild not find k 
in my heart to gd: out a iwgative, 184* Teekysow Card* 
Dau. 89 The lark could scarce get out his notes for joy. 

65. Get out of. 

a. inir. To issue or emerge from, to succeed in 
doing so ; to escape from ; to leave, quit To get 
out of bedx to rise. To have got out of bed on the 
wrong side : a jocular explanation of bad temper. 

a *533 Ld. Berners Nwm xxi. '64 Or h*t Otu getei emt of 
the wood he wyll cause reyne and wynde, xs^ T. 
Washington tr, Nichola/s Pay* i. xx, 35 b, Some of them 
before th^ coulde gette out of the barke were stripped 
intoo their shyrtes. 1639 Du VkiRoee tr. Camu/ Admin 
Events 89 The Marquessc to get out of the confnaion, and 
to avoydthe tumult, .retired to his Castle. x 66» J. Davies 
Oleanus" Fay, Ambass. 93 The Bride., gets out of bed, gets 
on a morning Gown [etc,], xya^ Adv. Capt* R, Beyle 64, 
I told hira they might do as they thought fit, hot I would 
get out of the Way. 1748 Ansorfs Foy. 11. v. 187 He was. . 
all in rags, being but just got out of Faita goal. *849 
Macaulay Ifisi, v. 1 . foo Before they got out of the 
lane more than a hundred of them had been killed or 
wounded. *887 G. R. Sims Mary ya.ne's Mem, 303, I 
never lived in a family that .so often^^got out of bed on the 
wrong «wie, to use a homely expression. 

fo. To get beyond, esp. to get out of sight, reach ; 
to get omt of ends depth (see Deffh}- To get out 
of hand ; f to advance beyond the necessity for 


instruction or guidance (ghs.’) f (of horses) to break 
away from control. 

1633 J. Hayward Jr, BiondTs Eromena 73 The Galley. . 
got quit out of their sight, 1748 Anson’s Foy. 11. v. 171 
They flattered themselves they were got out of his reach. 
1765 fooTR Commissary ii. Wks. 1799 II. 22 We have at 
our school two. .that were full half a year before they could 
get out of hand. 1893 Pail Mall G. 19 Jan. 4/3 He 
remained three hours in the water, afraid to move, lest he 
should get out of his depth. Mod. The horsos got completely 
out of hand and dashed down the hilL 

e. To give up, leave off (a fashion, etc.). Of 
things: To begin to go out of (fasliion), 

171X Addison Spect. No. 119 f 7 The Rural Beaus are not 
yet got out of the Fashion that took place at the time of 
the Revolution. *743 RicHARDimN Pamela III. X93 And 
between the one Character, which she wants to get into, 
and the other she dares not get out of, she trips up and 
down inincingly. 1834 T. Medwin A ngler in Wales 1 . 214 
I'liose classical wigs, .that I am sorry to see getting out of 
fashion, yclept bobs. 

d. To evade, escape from, avoid. 

188s Sir N. Lindlky in Law Times Rep. LIII. 479/r, 
I do not see how to get out of the language of the Act. 
x888 J. Pays Myst. Mirbridge (Tauchn.; I. xxiii. 382 He i.“J 
like a schoolboy in getting out of things that are disagree- 
able to him, 1893 Earl Dunmore Pamirs i. 328 He tried 
to evade the question and . . he attempted to get out of 
giving a direct reply, 

©, irans. To draw out, elicit (information) from 
(a person); also, to succeed in obtaining (money, 
work, etc.) from one. 

1632 JT. Hayward tr. Btondfs Eromena 189 The Queens, 
perceiving well what he meant - . yet resolved to get it 
plainly out of him. *676 Wycherley PI. Dealer v. ii, 
I told you ’twas in vain to think of getting money out of 
lier. 2730 De Foe Capt, Singleton xi. (1840) 202 I his wms 
the account we got out of them. 1737 [S. Bebington] 
G. di LxtcccCs Mem, 27 We resolv’d to try what we could 
get out of him by his own Confession. xSsy Hughes Tom 
Brown u. ii, You won’t get anything out of him worth 
having. 

f. To extract (juice, etc.) from (any substance). 

x66a J. Davies Mandelstos Trav. 84 Opium .. is nothing 

but the juice which is got out of poppy, by an iwemon made 
therein, 

g. 7 b get out of hand', to finish ( a piece of work). 

*793 Sm EATON Edystone L. § 284, I found .. six pieces .. 

unset, but which were scarcely got out of hand, when the 
swell came on so violeaL 
66. 'Gr®t over. ' 


a. intr, (See sense 31 and Ovim.) 

*597 Shaks. 3 Hen. IF, i. i. 171 You knew he walk’d oVe 
perds, on an edge More likely to fall in, then to get o're. 
X677 w. Hnmhm Narrative i. (*865) 89 Ca|)t. Henchman 
. . as soon as he could get over with six Files of Men . . fol- 
lowed after the Enemy. X705 Bosman Guinea 250 They 
[Camelions] have also several times been sent to Europe, 
and got over alive. x88x Hknty Cermet of Norse xiii. (1888) 
134 Fascines had to be laid down, and the rivulets filled up, 
beiore guns could get over. 

b. trans, (See sense 27 and OvsE.) 

T700 S. L. tr, Fryhe's Voy. E, Ind. 197 So I told him, 
I would get him over, and bid him stay there. 

c. I'o finish with, have done with (esp. some* 
thing troublesome or dis^eeable). 

sB6i J. Rueeiki Dr.Antondo xi. Yes, let m get it over at 
once. 1889 J. hlASTmuKX Scotis of Bestminster III. XX, 
348 I’he sooner you get the interview over the better, x8sk> 
J. D, Hardy New Othello II, ix. 207 He had made these 
three engagements for the one day so as ,to get them all 
over together. 

'I* d. To win over, gain to one’s side. Obs, 

Spirit Publ. yrnls. (1800) III. 395 John ha.sgot over 
most of her servants , . and he has made large promises to 
others. 

67 . Get round, 

a. intr, (See sense 31 and Roohd.) 

X'748 a mods Foy. u. iv. x6o Fimrro’s sqtttdrw . . had got 
round into these seas, iSxa-xfi J. Smith Panorama Set, 
Art L 52S When the planet has got round to B, its projectile 
force is as mudi diminished . .as it was augmented. 

b. To recover from illness, gtt well. 

X857 Hughes Tom Brown n. vi, Thompson died last week? 
The other three boys are getting quite round, like you. 
1885 Mrs. C. L. Firkis Lady Lovelace IH. xlL 64 She 
would get round fiHy times m qukkly In the lighter, 
brighter room, 

68. Get throT^Ii, . 

a. intr, (See sense 31 and Tekough.) b. To 
reach a destination. 0. Of a bill ; To- pass in 
parliament d. To succeed in an exammation. 

Aec. Sep, LaU Foy* ti. {tyxx) *3 Tht Ice was alreadv- 
fixed to the Land, so that we could but juirt get through, 
*a^ *C. Bede' Ferdant Grxm ii. xi, *00 So you see, Gig 
lamps, Pm safe to get ihrough !— It’s impo«fole for them to 
plough me, with all these oontrivanecss, 1885 D* S. Grant 
Mem, I. 41* Troop* after a forced march of twenty 
milts are DM In a good condition for fightinf the moment 
they get tbrotifh. x%0 T. F. Tour Nisi. Mng. fn 
*75 Mdk Tithe Bill, .got through at last, though much 
cut akmt by the Omoditioa. xtb^ A- F. War* in Law 
Tims XCIa. SI7/* «tid«d clerk of average aliarpntw 
may roly upon getting through with three months’ coaching. 

«. 7 )} get through with : to succeed in accom- 
plishiufj, eadurtng, or the ike. . . 

*870 Bret Harts: Lmk qf Rmring Camp, Bets were 
freely ofierad and ta 3 ceii„that *Ssi would get through with 
it x8^ Scri&meFs Mag. XV, You would Isesuxptwed 
to know the number m books young giihi manage to get 
through with, xiffl® M^artkv St mm* Prakd Lame/ 
Gadiesy IL xH, 334, I lamu: have h «3 pretty well all the 


heart-throbs a sinful man could get through with. 1893 
Punch 29 Apr. 199 Don't^ know how I should get through 
with my work, if I were tied down to eight hours a day. 

69 . Get to. To begin eating. (Cf. 44.) 

1827 Carlyle Germ. Rom. I. 57 The traveller’s appetite 

was gone. The host endeavoured to encourage him, ‘^Why 
do you not get to? Come, take somewhat for the raw 
fuggy morning.’ 

70 . Get tog'etlier. 

a. trans. To collect, gather together (persons 
and things). 

c 1400 Desir. Troy *1782 The golde was all gotyn, & the 
grete sommes Of qwhete, %l of qwliite .syluer, qwemly to- 
gedur. 1548 Hall Chron.^ Edm, IF, 222 He gat together 
a great navy of .shippes. x6oo Shaks. A. V, L. i. ui. 136 
Let’s away And get our lewels and our wealth to gether. 
*639 Du Verger tr. Camus’ Admir. Events 50 Betooke 
liimselfe to spend foolishly, what he had so unjustly gotten 
together. *663 J, Davux Mandelslo's 'Trmf. 184 They get 
together foursco. e of the handsomest young Women. *771 
Mrs, GiaEPTrii tr. Viand’s Shipwreck 52 'I'here never was 
so small a number of persons got together oppressed with 
so many misfortunes. *848 Mils. Jamplson Sacr. ^ Leg. 
Art 1x850) 278 Seven of the wbest’ masters that could be 
gotten together. xSgo T, F. Tour /fist. Eng, fr. x68gf 42 
Argyll had got together a fair-sized army. 

D. intr. I'o meet, assemble. 

X694 Acc. Sev. Late Foy. 11, (1711) 118 They got together 
in great numters . . so that we were forced to flee. 1700 
S. L. tr. Fryke’s Voy. E. Ind. 25 'I’hey use commonly to get 
together near to the Sea-shore in the morning, 

71 . Get maider. irans. To subdue, ' overcome 
(esp. a fire). 

*75® CtnmtFGarden "Tnl. 23 June 3/2 Yesterday Morn- 
ing .. a Fire Itappened at the Swan Alehouse but three 
Engines^ coming immediately, it w.as soon got under. 1791 
Ckron. in Ann. Reg. 4* 'Ihe fire was got under. 1799 
in Publ. Jrnls. iScjoi III. 387 Advices from Lime- 

house mention that a violent quarrel liroke out between 
Mr. and Mrs. Tarpaulin, which was not got under when the 
post came away. *806-7 J* Be-kesford Miseries Hum, 
Life (1826* n, xviii, The as.sault is continued .. till every 
meadow is completely got under. *884 Manch. Exam. 
8 Apr. 4/7 The fires fortunately were got under before muck 
damage had been done. 

72. Get up. 

a. mir. To rise, raise oneself to a sitting or 
(more commonly) a standing posture; esp. to rise 
from bed or rise to one's feet, 
c x^ Cursor 3 f. 372 1 { F airf.) * B'ader *, he saide, * gete vp in 
bedue ; wif)' ins mete hou sal be fedde ? a 1550 P'reiris 

Twif.sfi* in Dunbar's Poems (*893) 303 In ane myr he fell .* 
3 eit gat he vp. *583 Holi.yband Campo di Fior 5 Get up, 
get up, out of the uile fethers. *632 J. fl aywaho tr, Biondis 
Eromena 22 He could not pos.sibly cause him (ahor.*»ejto 
get up on hb feet, *66® J, Davies Oiearius^^ Foy. Ambass. 
SM l h« king, was »©■ incens’d . . that as soon as he got up 
the next morning £etc.|, *7^ Swifi' Pol. Conversat.gB If 
you fall by the Way, don't stay to get up again. xSoo-y J. 
Bekesford Miseries Hum. Lfe (*826) vi. x.xii, Getting up 
for a journey with a racking neadache. *84* Lake Arab, 
Nls* I, *07, I got up immediately, and followed her until 
she had quitted, the palace, *885 Mmtch. Weekly Times 
6 June s,/s As soon as a long-winded orator gets up the 
members wisely retire, 

; h. To ascend, mount, climb op : esp. to moont 
on hoiseback ; also in Jig* phrases, to ascend, rise 
in dignity; to rise to a certain level. 

1530 Pals<3r. 563/a, 1 get up upon a ladder or any hyghe 
tbyng, Je monte, xS/b If all Chron., Hen. Ff i^pb/Lhis 
Marques thus gotten vp, into fortunes trone .. was shortely 
erected to the estate and degree of a Duke. *553 Eden Treat, 
News Lmd* (Arb.) *6 When you attempt to geat vp to rydeon 
them. x6a(9 Earle blkrocosm.^ Emptie IFit (Arb.) 8* 
.A verse or some such worke he may sometimes get vp to, 
but seldome aboue tlie stature of an Epigram. 1658 Trad. 
Mem. K, fas. G ij, By what stejjs the Puritans got up, 
and the old Clergy degenerated. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's 
Foy. E, Ind. i8t) After this they took a Ijadder . . one of 
the other four got up to tlie top of it. 1791 [see 30 above]. 
XS44 Dickens Mari, Chm* vui, The co;ich stopped and 
went on .. Passengers got up and i;m.ssengers got doyu'i- 
*847 Marry AT Ckimr, N. Forest v, He used to get up into 
■the trees. 

0. To come np, come close /<?, 

x6S9i B. Harris Parivats t ron Age 279 The wind coming 
at North and by West, they could not get up to them. 
Ibid, 280 The rest were nor able to get up being to the lee- 
ward, *700 S. L. tr. Fryk/s Foy* M* ind, 179 I'his made 
tis the more Earnest to get up to ’em. *796 Nelson 
as Apr, in Nicolas Disp. »sB4s) 11 - 162 The batteries., 
oocned on our approach and the fire was returned as our 
Ship# got up. 

cL Of fire, wind, tbe : To Ijegin to show ac- 
tion or movement ; to increase in force or violence. 

in W. H. Turner Select, Rec, Oxford ( j88o) 246 The 
fire got up. iSmT. Me win Angler in Wales II, 136 The 
wind got up wwh the mn. *890 S. Lane-Poolb Barbary 
Conmn i* xi lai The wind was getting up, the sea rrsing. 

t a Of faealtb : 7 f get^ up aguin : to reach its 
former (good) condition. Obs, 

*788 Nelson 6 May in Nicolas Disp, {1845} I. 273 
health » got up again, after the Doctors telling me they 
could do notliiaf for me. 

£, Of game : To rise from cover. 

1834 T. Medwin Airier im Wales I. 43 Traversing one of 
out untrodden wilderneswes, with .. hogs -.quad and par- 
trkigos, getting up on all sides. * 8 iS^ Tai/s Mag.XYll* 
614/1: He neviSr missed anything that got up within range. 

g. M a command to a horse « Go I go 

ahead I 

*8% F. Fiancis |r. Saddle Ik Mocassin vfi. 1*3 Get up ! 
— . h* says ** ami mm more the horses resume 
liw prtL ■ 
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GET, 


li. Cricket. Of tiae ball ; To rise off the pitch 
hij^her than usual. 

j88i S/orismau's Yeur~hk. 139 A ball got np and smashed 
his hand. 1888 A. G. Stkel in Cricket (Badna.) 163 Should 
the ball ‘ shoot ’ or ‘get up*. 

t i. rejl. To rise up (preparatory to action). 

1533 CovERDALE z Chnm. xiiL 6 But leroboam .. gat him 
vp li6ii is risen vp] & fell awaye from his lorde. 1737 
iViusTOM yosefihus, Antiq. j. vii. § 2 But after a long time 
he got him up and i-emoved from that country. 

irans. (See sense 27 and Up.) 

166a J. Baviks Olearmi Fpjy, Aml>ms. 157 We at last 
made a shift to get up the_ great [anchor], 1697 Dampier 
Yqy. (1729) L 416 Having fine handsom weather we got up 
our yards again. 2732 T. Boston Crook in Lot (1805) 107 
The man naturally bends his force to get off the weight, 
that be may get up his head. 1735 J. Price Stone- Br. 
Thames 6 The rest of the Piers . . are all got up to the 
Stones above-mentioned. 1822 G. W. Manby Voy. Green- 
land 11823) 12 Ail the crew were called to get up the whale- 
boats, 1876 Whyte Melville A’atee/elfo v. 60 Show me 
where the deer is harboured. The Lord have mercy on him, 
for I will not, when once I get him up to bay. 

k. To prepare, make ready, organize, set on foot, 


bring into existence, 

1503 Abp. Bancroft Dctnny^. Posit, iv. i. 136 The Purltanes 
in Scotland haue got-vp their discipline. 1728 Newton 
Chrmol Amende i i 179 Minos ..got up a potent fleet. 
1771 Smoi.lett 8 Nov., We have got up several 
farces. 1806-7 J. Bbrksforij Miseries Htiin, Life (1826) 

VI. xxix, A mob of red-hot cooks and scullions . , getting up 
two or three large dinners. 1831 Hist, in Amt. Reg. (1832) 
153/1 Petitions to the magistrates in his favour were gotten 
up by his friends, 1840 E. E. Napier Excttrs. S. Africa. IL 
291 It was deemed more than probable that he would ‘get 
up a fight’. 1850 yrni. R, Agric. Soc. XI. 11. 681 It is .. 
more easy to get up a good breed than to keep it up. 1868 
Freeman Norman Couq. II. x. 499 It was affirmed that 
the revolt had been . .got up by the secret practices of Harold. 

l . To dress (linen), make ready for wearing. 

1750 Johnson RamhierNo. 12 f 3 There would be nothing 

to do but to clean my mistress's room, get up her linen [etc.]. 
1834 T. M EDWIN Angler in IVa/es I. 77 Hard at work, .at 
what is called getting up frills. 1884 G. Gtssing Unclassed 
XL in. iv. 86, I was in the laundry nearly six months, and 
became quite clever in getting up linen. 

m. To dress (the person, hair, etc.) in a certain 

way ; to produce or ‘ turn out ’ in a (specified) 
style as regards externals; said with reference to 
the mounting of a play, the binding, print, and 
paper of a book, etc. Chiefly in pa. pple. got up. 
Also intr. for reJl. 1 

1782 Mrs. THR<tLE Lei. to foknson 16 Feb., T am told 
the new plays this year are got np (as the phrase isi very i 
penuriously. rSoo ia.5^zV// Pubt. yrnls. 11801) IV. 388 The 
principal novelty is a piece called the Confederacy . . which 
IS getting up in great style. 1823 J. Baxicock Dorn. A mnsem. 

SI Instead of two reflectors, this instrument may be got up 
with three or more such planes. 1828 L. Hunt Ess. (Game- 
lot) 13 The pocket-books that now contain any literature 
are* got up’, as the phrase is, in the most unambitious style. 
1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma iii, 7 Miss Willing was 
extremely well got up. 1863 [Hemyng] Eton Sch. Days 
xviii. (1864) 207 He felt confident in his power ^‘getting 
up’ so that no one would recognise him. 1879 F. Pollok 
Sport Brit. Btirmah I. 8 The hair is taken great care of 
and tastefully got up h. la Chinois. 1890 Sat. Rev. 22 Nov, 
603/2 The book is prettily got up- 

n. To make good, recover (an expense, a de- 
ficiency, loss, arrears). 

1607 Middleton 5 Gallants i. i, Tis got vp at j’-our house 
in an after-noone ifaith, the hn-e of the whole month. 
162a Weston in Bradford Plymouth (1856) 115 

Mr. Beachamp and inyselfe bought this little ship . . parny 
to gett up what we are formerly out. 1687 Miege Gt. Fr. 
Diet. n. S.V., I am so much a Loser, I must get it up another 
Way. 1873 Black A dv. Phaeton xv, The afternoon was 
spent in getting up arrears of correspondence, 
to. To collect, raise (money). Obs. 

*639 T. Brugis tr. Camus' Mor. Relat. 314 Havii^ gotten 
up a good summe of money, hee stole away. 1697 Dammer 
Foy. 1. Introd. 3, 1 was willing to get up some money before 

my return, having laid out wnat Ihad at Jamaica. 

p. To cause to rise; to lift up, raise from a 
stooping position ; also, to improve (one’s health). 
To get Off o"s or another persons backups to become 
or make angry (cf. Back sb. 24 f.).^ 

1674 tr. Martinicre s Voy. N. Countries 106, I awaked at 
the noise the Master made to get up his Family. 1*1708 
Beveridge Thes. Tkeol. (1711) IIL 410 It is a good while, 
before we can get up our hearts from earth to heaven. 
a 1732 T. Boston Crook in LotijZo^ 152 God will, .remove 
the weight so long hung at them and let them get up 
their back long bowed. 1815 M. J . Clairmont in Dowden 
Shelley (1887) I. 521 Don’t you think Papa and Mamma 
will go down to the seaside, to get up their health a little / 
1887 Rider Haggard yess ii, ‘ I’m your brother. Are 
you? ’ I said, beginning to get my back up. 

<1. To get up steam : to produce sumcient steam 
to work the engine ; often fig. 

1832 Marryat N. Forster xl, I have .. a way of going 
a-head, by getting up the steam.. — and the fiml is brandy. 
1844 DAmviN in Life <$■ Lett. (1887) L 301 Get up your 
steam, if this weather lasts, and have a ramble m Wales, 
1883 Fenn Middy ^ Ensign xxxix. 237 Every effort being 
made by the firemen to get up steam. 

r. To work np, create in one’s self (an emotion 

or feeling). , . , _ 

1837 J. Halley in Arnot Life fi842) 81 Let him beware of 
getting up (a>9 eliruv) certain emotions as due to his views 
. . of the sacred office. x86o Temple Bar 1. 68 She got up 
a spurious affection for the creature. 1885 Mrs. Pe^ed 
Affin. L ii. 42 These are the only subjects about which 
she ever gets up any excitement. 


s. To acquire a knowledge of (a subject) for a 
special purpose or by a special effort 

1828 Alford in Life (1873^ 32 Getting up the Georgies, 
reading trigonometry. j865 Carlyle Inaug. Addr. 172 
There is a process called cramming., that is, gelting-up 
such points of things as the Examiner is likely to put ques- 
tions about. 1887 A. Birrell Obiter Dicta Ser, ii. 157 He 
would.. devote studious hours to getting up the subjects to 
be discussed, 

t. To harvest (a crop) ; also, to stack (com). 

1844 yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. Y. i. 68 The crops having been 

got up, the land is . . sown with wheat. 1876 Encycl. Brit. 
IV. 266 If * got up’ damp, it [barley] is liable to generate 
excessive heat. 


VIII. 73 . Comb, (forming substantive and ad- 
jective plirases). a. The trans. verb with an ob- 
ject, as i* get-nothing, one who earns nothing, an 
idler; Tg^t-penny, something which brings in 
money (cf. C atchpenny), b. The intr. verb with 
an adv., as get-away, the breaking cover (of a 
fox) ; also, a chance of escape ; get-off, an eva- 
sion, subterfuge. c. ^c\*oyro'£2ASloa. {yio}ice-wdi)^ 
that may be won over or got round, 

1607 Middleton 5 Gallants 1. i, That face will get money 
ifaith ; twill bee a get peny I warrant you. 1614 B. JoN- 
SON Barth. P'air v. i, Ihe Gunpowder-plot, there was a 
get-penny ! I haue presented that to an eighteene or twenty 
I)ence audience, nine times in an aftemoone. a 1625 Boys 
Wks. (1629) 55 As a spend-all so a get-nothing is a theefe 
to his estate. 1655 R. Younge Agst. Drutikards 4 Drunk- 
ards are not onely lazie get nothings but they are also 
riotous spend alls. 1684 S. G. A ngt. Spec. 48 1 ‘ London Lick- 
penny ’ . . there is no less Truth in this ‘ London Get-penny , 
1848 J. H. Newman Loss <V Gain 80 ‘But it is an illegal 
declaration or vow said Willis, ‘ and so not binding 
‘Where did you find that get-off?’ said Charles; ‘the priest 
put that into your head.’ 1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. 
Tour (1893) 131 The quick find, the quick get away. 1853 
G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. I. 256 Pooh ! that ex- 
planation won’t do. A mere get-off ! 1886 J. K. J erome Idle 
Thoughts 26 A belted earl may he. .get-overable by flattery ; 
just as every other human being is. 1890 Boldrewood Col. 
R efortner (iBgi) 173 a'here is some get away, if anything 
broke, short of your neck. 

Get-at-able (get,3e-tab’l), a. Also getatable. 
[f. the phrase get at (see Get v. 36) + -able ; cf. 
Come-at-able,] That may be got at, reached, or 
obtained ; accessible, attainable. 

1799 Southey in Robberds Mem, IV. Taylor T. 275 The 
book is not get-at-able. 1896 Rep. B.^ 4" Bib. Soc. 244 
The people are more get-at-able than in China. 

Hence Get-at-abi*lity, Get-a't-ahleness, the 


state or quality of being get-at-able. 

1863 Smiles Jndusir. Biog. 292 The pyramidal form of 
this engine, its great simplicity and get-at-abihty of parts . . 
have rendered it a universal favourite. 1890 Pall Mall G. 

2 July 4/2 Most of the dancing men preferred the get-at- 
ableness of Grosvenor-place. ^ 

t Gete, sb. Obs. [cogn. w. next ; cf. ON. gmtr 
(pi.) het^,ghiliga heedfully.] Heed, attention. 
a 1200 Fragm. Mlfrids Gram. (1838) 6 Nulle> heo nimen 

^ Hence f Ge'teless a., careless, heedless. 

c 1200 Ormin 6190 Forr 3iff J?att ^ho iss gatelies & esaelses 
& wilde 5ho gilltep]) sket. 

t Gete, 2'. Ohs. Forms; 3 gseteiwi, geaten, 
geite, 3-4 get(t, 4 geet, 3-5 gete. Fa. t. 3-4 
geit, gett(e. Pa. pple. 3-4 get, gett(e, 4 gate, 
[a. ON. gxta (pa. t. gkite, pa. pple. pfitt-r) to 
watch, tend -orig. *gdfjan, f. gdt, ggt fern., heed, 
attention, believed by some scholars to represent 
an OTeut. type *ga-ahtd, t '^ga- (OE. Y-) -b 
^aktd (OHG. ahta^ Ger. achf) attention. 

The word is chiefly northern, being especially frequent in 
the Cursor Mnndh in the later texts of which keep is some- 
times substituted.} , , r / 

1 . trans. To watch, guard, take charge of (a per- 
son or place) ; to tend (cattle or sheep). 

c 1200 Ormin 3765 Forr >att te53 sholldenn hirdess b^ To 
iemenn hemm & gaetenn. a 1225 finer. R. 50 Witeo J>er 
our eien [71 wel itachet, & geateS wel her owre ehne]. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 28279 Quare I was scheperd . . To rec^- 
lesly i geit ray schepe. c 1300 H wvelok 2960 [He] bad Uobe 
. . pat he sholde on ilke wise Denemark yeme and gete so, 
pat no pleynte come him to. C1330 R. Brunne 
Wace (Rolls) 648 Lokewel >at )>y schip be get; Lat non 
come vnder by telde [etc.]. 137S Barbour xv. 264 

The castell tuk he in his hand, .and has set A gud wardane 
it for to get. C1400 Destr. Troy 2113 Our goddes with 
grace get vs perfro I c 1420 A vow. A rth. lix, He gafe me a 
castelle to gete With alle the lordschippus grete. 

2 . To keep, observe (a holy-day ). 

/*i3oo Cursor pe festes pat in kyrk ar sette Ic 

haue J?am soth ful iuel gette. ^ ^ , 

Hence fOe'ter, keeper, guardian. l = ON. gsetir.} 
cxtLoo Destr. Troy 972 5et merueld hym more how Mare 
was distroyed, Geter of his good and a god holdyn. Ibid. 
11739 Thoantes . . he heght pat was geeter of the god. 

Gete, obs. f. Get, Jet ; obs. pi. of Goat. 
Getee, obs. form of Jetty. 

Greten, var. Geton, Ohs.., banner. 
tGretenly, adv. Obs. rare-\ In 2 geten- 
luker (comparative). [App. f. ^geten careful (a. 
ON. ^tenn, i. gmta Gete v.) -i- -ly 2; cf. ON. 
gktiliga carefully.] Carefully, diligently. 

C1200 Trin. Coll. Bom. 121 Men bien swo wigerfulle. pat 
swo he getenluker clepe^S hem to him, swo hie wv9ere turned 
froward him. 


Geterne, obs. form of Gittebn. 
tGetlie. Obs. rare. Also 6 . 5 ir. gaytli. p repr. 
OE. gdhida r-OTeut XyRt^gay^ 

hipd^^ £. ^gaykjo- (OHG. gdhi mod.G. ydke) hasty, 
precipitate.] Haste, hurry. 

C1440 Bone Flor. 1607 Before hur bedd lay a stone. The 
lady toke hyt up anon. And toke hyt yn a gethe. *57® 
Sat ir. Poems Reform, xxxi. 13 To send this Sedull m a 
gayth That wane of 50W kep ony skayth For laik of Pre- 
monitioun. 

t Ge'tlier, adv. Obs . ' Short for Togbtheb. 

1589 R. Robinson Gold. Mtrr. (Chetham Soc.) 18 He layes 
not gether poor men’s grounds He is no country stroyer, 

4 Gethicail. ‘ Vile, wicked ’ (Cockeram 1623). 
G-eting, obs. form of Getting, 
i* Ge’tless, a- Obs. L [f. Getj^.T- -f -LESS.] 
Having got nothing, empty-handed. 

?<*j4oo MorU Arik. 2728 |if we gettlesse goo home, the 
kyng wide be grevede. ^ 

Getlimg (getUg). Sc. Also 8-9 g3rtlin(g. [f. 
Get sbA 2 + -ling.] A child, brat. Also aUrib.\ 

1718 Ramsay Chrisfs Kirk Gr. in. xix, The wives and 
gytlings a* spawn’d out O’er middens, and o’er dykes. 1736 
— EptsU to y. Wardlaw 19 That the getlings prove na fools 
They maun be hawden att the schools. ^ 1804 T arras 
1 19 Daft gytlin thing 1 what gypitness is this? 

t Getou. Obs. Forms ; 4-5 geten, 5 geto(ii)n., 
gettorne, guytome, gyton(0, gyttom, gyttomo, 
5-6 gittoii, 6 getton, getorn. [Of obscure origin ; 
the sense would suggest identity wllh F. guidon 
(see Guidon), which is recorded only from the 
1 6th c. ; but the form is difficult to explain.] A 
small flag ; see quot. ^ 1500. 

1392 Earl Derby's^ Exp. (Camden) 152 De ij getens de 
armis Sancti Georgii. xgzo Siege Rouen m ArchseoL 
XXI 1. 380 There was many a getoun gay, With mychille 
& grete aray. c X420 Lydg. Assemb. Gods 970 Penowns & 
guytornes many a score. 1437 in Dugdale Antiq, War- 
wicksk. (1656) 327 Item, a Gyton for the Shippe of viij 
yerdis longe. c *440 Promp. Parv. 197/1 Gytone, conscis- 
orium. ?cisoo MS. Hart. 838 in ArcheeoL XXII. (1829) 
396 Euery baronet . .sbal haue hys baner displeyd in ye field 
yf he be chyef capteyn, euery knyght his penoun, euery 
squier or gentleman hys getoun or standard . . A stremer shm 
be slyt & so shal a standard as well as a getoun ; a getoun 
shall berr y« lenght of ij yardes, a standard of iii or 4 yardes, 

& a stremer of xli. xx. xl. or lx yardes long. 132$ Ld. Ber- 
ners Froiss. IL clxix. [clxv.] 478 Great pleasure it w^ 

. . to se tlieir standardes, getorns, and penons, wauynge m 
the wynde. 1548 Hall Chron,, Hen. V III,^^ The Hauers, 
Penons, Standerdes, and Gittons. 

Getron, obs. form of Gitteek. 

Gettalble (ge*tab’l), a. Also 6 gettabill, -ible, 
8-9 getable. [f. Get v.-k -able.] That can be got, 

I5S5 Extracts A herd. Reg. (1844) 1. 289 Gyf the same be 
. .nocht gettabill in the sam forme ^ it ves, a 1603 Mont- 
gomerie Sonn. xlix, Wald God if it wer gettible for geir I 
1611 CoTGR., Gaignahle, gettable . . to be got. 1769 
Walpole Corr. (1837) II. 432, 1 . . shall employ a little col- 
lector to get me all [prints] that are getable, 1796 Cole- 
ridge (1895) 184, 1 wish that little cottage by the road- 
side were gettable. 1867 Furnivall Babees Bk. Introd. 74 
Getting all that was gettable out of them. i8yi Echo 21 Jun^ 
Sufficient economically gettable coal exists m Great Britain 
and Ireland to last from 800 to 1,000 years. 1882 Ogilvie, 
GettaJble, Getable. 1884 Cassell, Getable^ Gettable. 
Gette, obs. form of Get v.. Ghaut, Jetty. 
Getter (ge*tsj). Also 4 gettaro, 5 getare. 
[f. Get 27 . -F -eb b] One who gets. 

1 . One who gets or obtains ; esp, one who acquires 
wealth. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. mfx Getare of goodys, adquisiior. 
c 1510 Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570) G iv, v lie f ucre 
. .causeth the getter oft time his purpose ban. 1348 Hall 
Chron., Hen. V, 81 Experience teacheth that there is no 
lesse praise to be geuen to the keper then to the getter. 1396 
Bell Surv. Popery 1. 11. iv, 84 After great getters come great 
spenders. 1667 J, Corbet Disc. Relig. Eng. 25 They are 
not the Great Wasters, but mostly in the number of Getters. 
1707 Rowe Pythagoras' Gold. Vers. 44 Revolve the Getter’s 
Joy and Loser’s Pain, And think if it be worth thy while to 
gain. *833 Trench Proverbs 141 Unrighteous gains are 
sure to disappoint the getter. x88o L. Wallace Befp-Hur 
238 He will have need of getters and keepers. 

b. One of a class of coal-miners. (Cf. also coaU 
getter f stone-getter 1 ) 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts 979 (Piicoal) The set who succeed 
the holers are called getters. 1871 Trans, Anter. Inst, 
Mining Eng. I. 305 Beginning at the far end of his work 
the getter knocks out or loosens the sprags that had pro- 
tected the holers, retreating as he operates, 1883 Manck, 
Exam. 27 Nov. 5/5 The drawers at the Whinney Hill Pit. . 
struck work for an advance of wages, and, as the getters 
can do nothing without the drawers, the mine is stopped. 

2 . One who begets ; a procreator, begetter {obs, 
exc. of horses) ; in 14th c. Sc., a parent. 

c 1375 Sc, Leg. Saints, Mackor 116 It is mast sorow of 
ane barne to be fra h® gettare sa tane. Ibid., Bapiisia 643 
& he lofinge of his getteris Ine to fyfe thinge wele aperis. 
1607 Shaks. Cor. IV, V. 240 Peace is . . a getter of more 
bastard Children, then warres a destroyer of men. 1632 
Sherwood, A getter or begetter, eugesidreur. 1798 m 
Spirit Pubt. ymts. (1799) H. 298 It is well knowm the getter 
of him [a charger] was engaged in almost every review 
during the last war. 

a. In comb, with advs., as getter-on, geiter-ufi ; 
also^^//^r to bed', getter-in (Agric . ?a machine 
for reaping and binding. 

1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. (1859) S4, I recognized in him 
a diligent getter-up of miscellaneous works. *834 New 
Monthly Mag. XLII. 330 A getter-up of fights, a second of 


GETTING. 


tlie fighters. 1837 /lid, LI. 186 Sunshine for me . . and 
g^*shme for late getters to bed. 184^; Marryat Valerie 
viii, Your aunt . . has resided there . . as a clear-starch er 
and getter-up of lace. 1866 Athemeum No, 2025. soS/i 
A getter*on, bom in the Glasgow gutter. *873 H. Spb:ncer 
Stud, SocioL XV. (1877) 363 Getters-up of bubbTe-companie.s. 
1884 W. Sussex Gaz. 25 Sept., An American getter in, 
Getter,, var. Jettek, braggart. 

■ Gettible, Gettie, obs. ff. Gettable, Jbttt. 
Getting (ge*tig), vll sL [f. Get v, + -ing L] 

1 . The action of the verb Get in various senses. 
1398 Trevisa Barth, De. P. R. xviii. i. (1495) 737 Beestes 
bane redynesse of wytte in sekynge and getynge of meete 
and of nourysshynge. <?i43o Pilgr. Lyfjifanmde i. cxlv. 
(x 8 ( 59 ) 74 For litei is woorth thing ygoten, if after l^e getinge 
it ne he kept. XS48 'B.hix, Ckron,^ Hen. F, 74 After the 
I'eftyng of the tonne, the castle denied to rendre, and so 
It was strongly besieged, a 1639 W. Whatejley Prototypes 
II. xxvi. (1640) 36 Yea but I am sure that his getting hinders 
my ^ains. 1726 XMam Albertis ^Archii. I. ^/i The 
Gormshes .. by their projection hinder the getting into 
the Town from scaling Ladders. 177a Mackenzie JMan 
Worldi. iv, {1773) 1 . 46 With Annesly, the getting of a lesson, 
or performing of an exercise, was a privilege. i;839-'4o 
Thackeray Catherine viii, He had not the genius for 
getting. x88a Ouida Maremma I, 63 Wood was to be had 
ior the getting. 

b. In comb, witb advs., esp, setiing-in^ -out, 
•up; getting-oA races (Cambridge University), 
races in which the winning boat obtains the right 
to row in the Lent races. 

C1380 Wycuf Whs. fi88o) 369 pis lawe of getynge in of 
pes temporaltes, 1596 Shaks. Merck. V, m. v. 43, I shall 
answere that better to the Commonwealth, than you can 
the getting vp of the Negroes bellie. x6a6 Bacon Sylva 
§ 32S The Getting forth, or spreading of the Spirits. 1649 
Be. Guthrie Mem. (1702) 60 This Emergent made those 
at home more eager for getting up of an Army, 1663 
Cowley Bss.^ Panr, Procrast.ii^iiSi) 141 Begin ; the Getting 
out of doors is the greatest part of the Journey. 1748 
Anson’s Voy. in. 1. 299 The only step to be taken was, the 
.. getting out of her [the ship] as much as was possible 
before she was destroyed. 179* Newte Tour Eng. tfy Scot. 
122 llie whole country being turned into pasture land », 
has prevented the wood from, getting up. i8as Hone 
Every-day Bk. I. 435 Expenses attending the * getting-up ' 
of the representations. 1856 Euskin Mod. Paint, VSf. v. ii, 
1 35 That extraordinary road, and its goings on, and gettings 
about. 1873 H. Spencer Stud. SocioL v, 82 Like the getting- 
up of companies, the getting* up of agitations, .is. .a means 
of advancement. 1892 Pall Mall G. 23 Feb. 2/3 The get- 
ting-on races took place last week. 

% cmcr. (usually in pi.)* That which is got or 
acquired ; gains, earnings. Now only arch, 
ci4a5JS‘;« 

S«tty^esi 

»473Waskw. , , 

getynge, 1577-87 Holinshed Chron, I. 187/a Certeine 
Danish rovers , . spoile the coast . . make sale of their get- 
tings, and xetume to their countrie. 1614 Raleigh Hist. 
World ill. {1634.' 103 He.. was desirous to be soone at 
home, that he might freely enjoy his gettings. iya6 Swift 
Gulliver i, vi, A small monthly share of their gettings, to he 
a portion for the child, 1760 Foote Minor n. Wks. 1799 L 
253 Your gettings should be added to his e.state. 1891 G. 
Meredith One of our Cotiq, I. L 16 They dispossess him of 
his greedy gettings. 

S. Begetting, procreation, g^eration. arch, 
ax3oo Cursor M. 22035 In his geting }?e feind of hell sal 
crepe in his moder to duell. 23^ Trevl^a Higden (Rolls) 
V. 279 Of Merlyn his fantastik getynge [H gmiturd\* 
c t/^yacol/s Well (E. E. T. S.) 140 pe chyideryn of raannys 


gettyng vnder pi weengys . . in hope schul be gyed. X494 
Fabyan Ckrm. vi. cxii. 129 The sayd Sergiu® was acaiwd 
" * yfde. 160X Shaks. All’s 


or defarayd of y* gettyng of a chyfde. 

Well III, ii. 44 That's the losse of men, though it be the 
getting of children, c 1825 Beddof.s Poems, and Brother 
II. ii, Better thou wert the brother of his foe Than what 
thou art, a man of the same getting. 
t4. a. Used to render = generation; 

produce. Obs, 

axgoo E, E, Psalter f/n. 6 [xiv, 5I (Hor^tm.) For lauerd 

night and dai In rightwise r""* ’’ — * 

Psalter ix. 28, I sail noght 

wi^out ill. X383 Wyclif Ecclus. 

of it a litil thou shal trauaiien, and soone thou shall etc of the 
getingus of it [3388 the generaciouns therofj. 
tb, « Genesis, nativity, Ohs, 

CX37S Sc, Leg. Saints, Clement 385 Fore of my-self & [of J 
my wyf. .pe gettyne lL.geftesm] kene I wondir wele* 

6 . Comb, ; getting-rock (see quot.). 
xSSgGsBSLEY Gloss, Cood Mining, GeUing-roch, clay iron- 
stone in the roof of a cosd-seam/which is worked m con- 
junction with the coal. 

Getting (ge-tiq), ppt. a. ££ Git v. 

1. That gets or acquires. 

1634 Rainbow Labour (1635) 29 A Science, if not more 
thriving, yet more getting than any of the Liberall ones, 
1703 Collier Ess, Mor.Subj. 11.138 As for the getting part, 
a covetous man never troubles himself with the niceties of 
morality, X744 Berkeley Siris § 331 The most knowing as 
well as the most getting part of mankind. 

2. That begets, or favours begetting. 

1633 Randolph feaious Lovers v, ii, You were horn Under 
a getting constellation — A fructifying star. 

Getton, gettome* vars. Gkton, Obs*^ banner. 
GettouTj var. Jettbr, braggart, 

. ■ Gsiriip,. ■ [See 'Get ».] ■ ■ 

1 . Style of equipment or costume. 

1847 Ld. Canning in Ld, Malmesbury Mem, (1884) I. 200 
He IS Just like Lord Comhermere in face, figure, and get-up, 
but A, little big^ger, *852 S.mbdley L. Arundel ii 26 Study- 
ing with the air of a connoisseur the * get-up' of a spanking 
team of greys. 185® Lever Martins ^ Cro^ M. 3x5 There 
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was an ostentatious pretension in the * get-up’ of this gentle- 
man, 1889 Mrs. Praed Rom. of Stat, 88 Dressed in a well- 
made tweed suit, that contrasted with the careless get-up 
of the hushmen round, 

2. Style of production or finish, esp. of a book. 
X865 Sat. Rev, 28 Dec. 79s Veni superior both in get-up 
and illustration to any of our S. P, C. K. books. x^7 A rt 
Jrnl. XXIX. 123/2 The general ‘get up’ of the picture is 
1884 6 Nov. 1x80/3 The get-up of the 


>ook is in every respect satisfactory and displays great taste 
of design and finish, 

3. A meeting ‘ got up * or arranged, nonce-use. 

1833 Erased s Mag, VIII. 20 We attended this hole and 
corner get up, and can therefore give a correct report of its 
proceedings. 

Getyrne, obs. form of Gittern. 

Geu, Gengaw, obs. forms of Jew, Gewgaw. 

Geiiles, obs, form of Gules. 

j} Genm (d^ri^m). [mod.L. use of L. geum, 
? Herb Bennet.] A genus of rosaceous plants, the 
best-known species of which are G. urbanum Avens 
or Herb Bennet, and G. rivale Water Avens. 

Names of Herbes,Geum is called in englisbe 
Auennes. xs6z — Herbal u. g b, Gcum . . this rote, .put . . 
in to wyne . . maketh it pleasant both in smellinge Sc taste. 
18^ C. Sturt Exf. Centr. Austr, I. 353 Geum and many 
other minor plants. 188a Garden 10 June 404/3 A big mass 
of the scarlet Geum. 1892 Pall Mall G. 10 Feb. 3/1 Geuins, 
forget-me-nots, and primulas. 

Geve, var. Gif, Give. 

Gew, obs. form of Jaw. 

Gewe, obs. form of Gif, Give. 

Gewegawe, obs. form of Gewgaw. 

Geweling, Gewel(L obs. ff. Javelin, Jewel. 

Gewgaw, gew-gaw (giz^'g^). Forms: 3 giue- 
goue, 5-8 gugaw, (5 gwgawe, 7 gugawe, guga), 
6-8 guegaw, 6 gue gaw, guy-gaw, 7 guegaye, 
gugau, guigaw ; 6-7 gew(e)gaw 0 , 7 gewgai( 0 , 
geW'gaude, 8 gougaw, 9 dial, gewgow, geegaw, 
6- gewgaw, gew-gaw. [Etymology and primaiy 
sense uncertain ; a reduplicated formation such as 
is commonly found in words of contemptuous sig- 
nification. If the original application be to a musi- 
cal instrument, the word may have been invented 
as an imitation of the sound ; cf, Du. giegagen to 

hee-haw % bray. On the other hand, if the pri- 
mary notion was that of *a gaudy object*, the 
suggestion may have come from the vb. Gaw, with 
its variants or synonyms gmv, gew. It is not im- 
possible that the word as applied to a musical in- 
strument may be an indepenoent formation. The 
mod.Du. gkgauw, recorded once in the sense 
< flourish, scalloped border*, and now preserved 
only in a phrase of obscure origin belongin^y to the 
game of merels, is supposed by the Du. lexicogra- 
phers to be an adoption of the Eng. word. 

The commonly accepted view has been that the earliest 
form, which is written giuegom (Ancren Riwle) should be 
read as givegove, and that the word is a reduplicated forma- 
tion fVom the root of Givk % On this supposition it would 
be identical with Giff-gaff and the MDu. gkiveghave, of 
which a single example is known. But if tins were the 
etymology, the initial would have been 5, not g, in the 
southern texts of the Ancren Riwk (unless indeed these 
texts have been transcribed from an original in northern 
dialect). Further, the propc^d explanation does not ac- 
count plausibly for the recorded senses, and it is doubtful 
whether the assumed development gkfegove into gugaw 
ft^th c. i, guygaw {i6th c.), gewgaw, is phonetically possible. 
The probability is that the u in gimegoue is a voweL] 

1. A gaudy trifle, plaything, or ornament, a pretty 
thing of little value, a toy or bauble. 

a rgag Skelton Sf. Parrot 4^4 So myche tournyng on the 
cooke stole for every guy-gaw, 1630 R. Joknseni’s Kingd. 
g Commtt/. 60 With gewgaies of copper and latton about 
their arraes and necks... *631 R. H. AfToignm. Whole 
Creature iv. 24 Which feed the Soule as much as Guegayos, 
or painted Flumes . . can feed the liodies of beasts, or binls. 
1693 Dkyden fuvmal x. (ii597) 248 A heavy Gugaw, (call'd 
a Crown,) that spred About his Temples, 1720 Welton 
bildis’ ^ 


gew-gaws on his coat, 1845 

R. W, Hamilton Fop. Edm. x. <ed. a) 3x8 The toy and the 
gewgaw no more can divert. x8dx Dickens Gi, Expect, Ivi, 
The sheriffs with their. . civic gewgaws and monsters, 
b. A paltry thing of uo account, a trifle. 
In//, also, ‘vanities’. 

.fitxaas Aner, R, rod Wcridcs weole, & wunne, & ww 
schipe, (& c^er swuche giuegouen [v.rr, giuegaueCn, gyuel- 
gowuej, Skilton Ware the Maum xsj Of the 

spiritual law They made but a gewgaw, X574 tr. MarUrafs 
Apocalips IX Free will, purgatorie, and such other gew- 
gaw« wherby the blond of gods soane is trodea vnder foote* 


all the accoropHshments of our modern beaux. 

Fwluino Remedy AMiet, Wks. 1775 IX. 260 All the trash 
and trifles, the bubbk% h&mbhtB, and gewgaws of this life. 
*%2 J. W, CapKER m C, Papers le Aug. (1884) If, in the 
i^onn-portending tim« in which we live^e gewgaws of art 
or literature are worth a thought. 1879 * E, GarR'ETT ^ Home 
^ Wht, IL idS Her aocompUshmentshad not been the mere 
gewgaws which accwimpKsbiBeuis so frequently are. 
c. Used depeciatiagly of a, person* 

*834 Ford P. Wmdech t, % Ireland The common stage of 
Noyeltie, presented Thk gmgam to oppose vs. x6;^ — 


GETSEB. 

Eancies i. iij'Tli’art . .a dtterne headed gew, gaw. 1735 Pope 
Eonne’sSakiv.zogSnch painted puppets! such a varnish’d 
race Of hollow gew-gaws, only dress and face ! 1790 J. B. 

Moreton W. Ind. 10$ Creoles .. when deprived of 
the advantage of an European education, are . . awkward, 
ignorant guegaws. 1876 biid-Vorksk. Gloss., Gewgow , , 
also used figuratively, of a simpleton. 

2 , f a* A disparaging term for a flute or pipe. 

£ 1440 Promp. Pafv. 168/1 Flowte, pype . . Pastor sub 
caula bene cant at cum calamauia The scheperd vndyr be 
folde syngythe well wytbe his gwgawe i?e pype. 
b. Sc. and north, dial. A Jews^-harp. 

1788 W. Marshall Yorksh. II. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Gewganu, 
a Jew’s harp. 185s Robinson Whitby Gloss., Gewgow, a 
Jew's harp ; any nick-nack or trifle. 

B. attrib. passing into adj. ; Of the nature of a 
gewgaw, resembling gewgaws ; hence 7?^. ‘ splen- 
didly trifling, showy without value ’ (J.). 

163X Brathwait Mng. Genilew. 20 What a shop ©f guga 
nifles hang vpon one back© ! *(§78 Dkyden ^ for Love 

II. i. Give to your Boy, your Caesar, This Rattle of a (jlobe 
to play withal, This Gu-gau World, a x68o Earl Rochester 
Poems (1705) X5 But if you are fond of Baubles, be, and 
starve, your ^uegaw Reputation still^reserve. 17x4 Row® 
y. Shore in. i.The Dainty gew-gaw Forms dissolve at once. 
And shiver at the Shock. 17^ Law Serious C. xii. (ed. 2) 
spSThe gugaw-bappiness of Feliciana. Ibid. xix. 350 If 
many women are vain, light, gugaw creatures, they have 
this to excuse themselves. 17S4 Richardson Grandismi 
(ed. 7) IL 174 His quality ! Gewgaw, What is a Scottish 
peerage 1 xy6z Churchill Ghost iv. 992 The gew-gaw robes 
of Pomp and Pride. 1812 H. & J. Smith L ffr/, Addr.v, 
Introd., The gewgaw fetters of rhyme, x8ss Tennyson 
.Maud I. X. 18 Seeing his gewgaw ca.stle shine New as his 
title, built last year. x88S Rider Haggard Col. Quariich 
xvi, Lxfoking. .at the gee-gaw ornaments, 
b. Comb., d.s gewgaw-girl, 

X631 Brathwait Whimzies 11. Pedler zg Here the Guga- 
girles gingie it with his neat trifles. 

Gewgawed (gh/»p§d), ///a. [f. Gewgaw - f- 
-ED-.] Dressed out or adorned with gewgaws. 

X871 KossErri Last Confess. 387 Before some new Madonna 
gaily decked, Tinselled and gewgawed, X879 W. Jones 
JV, Test. lUnsir, 705 We shall leave our gewgawed devotees 
to reconcile humiliation in worship with vanity in dress. 

GewgawisliCgi^Tg^iJ), nome-wd. [f. Gew- 
gaw + -I8H.] Gaudy, showy. 

x8<7 Hawthorns Eng. Note.Bks. (1870) IL 414 It [the 
Guihlhalll lotsked rather gewgawish. .being hung with flags 
of all nations, and adorned with miUtary trophies. 

So ©ewfifftwry [see -by], vain show; 0 ewffawy 
a. [see -T 1], gewgaw-like, gaudy. 

x8s8 PIawthokne Er. ly It. yrtils. (1883) 35 The interior 
loftiness of Notre Dame . . gives it a sublimity which would 
swallow up anything that might look gewgawy in its orna- 
mentation. xfei Pail Mall G. t July a/a Fond of fine 
uniforms and gewgawry. 

Gewles, obs. form of Gules, 

Gewmew, var. Gemew, Obs, 

©ey (g^), and adu. Sc, [A variant of Gay.] 
A. adj. Considerable, ‘tolerable’, ‘middling*; 
esp. of quantity or amount. Cf. Gay a. 7. 

x8is Scott Guy M. I, Kippletringan was distant at first 
‘a gey bit ’ ; then the ‘gey bit' was more accurately de- 
scribed, as * aiblins three mile 

b. qwsc&i-adverbiaiiy in gey and followed by an 
arij. ; Considerably, ‘ pretty *. 

X72S Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 1. i. Song i, Last Morning I 
was gay and early out. 1884 lllusir. Land. News 24 May 
510^ You're gey and wet.. 

M, adv. Very ; considerably, * pretty ^ Cf. Gay 
adv, 2. 

x8x6 Scott Old Mort. vU, I ken I’m gey thick in the head. 
x8d8 G. Macdonald R. Ea/cmter 1 . 65 He was a gey (con- 
siderably) auld man than. x%3 Stevenson Catriona 22 
I’ve seen him colloguing with j^me gey queer acquaintances, 
1896 Barrie iVwftV/A Tommy 34 A woman that was gey cruel 
to me. 

0 eyaM. (g^’an), adv. Sc. [ ^gey and : see prec. 
A. b ; but cf. Gain adv.J Tolerably ; considerably. 

1826 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 68 Music's 
a subject I could get geyan tiresome upon. 1837 R. Nicoll 
Poems ^1843^ ago We two are geyan young yet. 

Qeyaimt, Geylefat, obs. ff. Giant, Gyle-vat. 
Geyerite (gni'oroit). Min, [f. Geyer the place 
in Saxony where it wa.s first found + -ite. Named 
by Breithaupt in 1866,] Diellingite. 

*868 Dana J#i>i,Jed, 5) 78 The 4^*> [analysis! is between 
this species and mispickel, and has been called geyerite, 
Q^yii, 0 ey»- : see Gain, Gain-. 

Oeyx©, obs. form of Giab. 

Qeysan ; see Gwebh. 

Oeyitna, var. Gesine, Obs, 
deyser goi*sw, goi -zor). Also 9 geysir, 

[a. I cel Gey sir, proper name of a particular hot 
spring in Iceland; literally * gusher ’ ; related to 
^ysa^ ON. geysa to gush. 

By aoft. Icelanders the word has been used as an appella- 
tive to denote any of the springs of this kind in Iceland, 
and hcace it has been extended to similar springs m other 
parts of the worid.| 

1 . An intermittent hot spring, throwing up water, 
etc. in a fountain-like column. 

[*763 Ann. Rtg. YI. (1768) Characters gs/f Geyser, a 
wonderful spring in the valley of Haukadm, is but a few 
miles from Skaaplholt.l *780 tr. Von Trolls Iceland (ed. 2) 
in Iceland, several of which bear 


the Geysew in Iceland, .are occasioned hy the subterranean 


GEYSEEIO, 


GHAEAIi. 


fires which extend under that island, i860 G. H. K. 

Tour 122 Mrs. Rory’s hot room, that makes one steam like 
a Geyser. 1885 Lady Brassey 'The Trades 476 The Azores 
abound in geysers. 

*857 Kingsley Twtf F. Ago 1. 163 Ere the Geyser 
could explode, Tom had continued, in that dogged nasal 
Yankee twang which [etc,], c 1883 Farrar Nation's Curse 
8 Any man who calls himself a Christian, would have been 
..afraid to swell those geysers of curse and ruin. 1884 
A. Smith (Globe) 14 But years after 

from a sudden geysir of impassioned song we learn that 
through all that time she had never been forgotten. 

2 . The name given to an apparatus for rapidly 
heating water attached to a bath. 

1891 Daily Netm 9 Apr. 7/1 What the cost of reinstating 
a ‘ geyser * would be he could not tell. 1897 Oxford Chron. 
TO Oct. 7/4 The geyser or gas apparatus for heating the 
Bath was turned full on. 

3 . attrib.j geyser^Jiood^ -tuhe^ 

s866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb, xxvi. (1878) 454 The 
hoiling *geyser-floods of old affection rush from the hot 
deeps of the heart. 1863 Tyndall Heat iv. § 150 (1870) 128 
Stopping our model *geyser-tube with corks. 

Gey'seric, [f. Geyser + -10.] ‘Pertaining 
to or of the nature of a geyser ’ {Cent, Diet.). 
Geyserite (gi^^*s&oit). Min. [f. Geyser + 
-ITE. Named by IDelamdtherie in 1812.] A variety 
of opal, of concretionary form, found deposited 
about the orifices of geysers. 

18x4 T. Allan Min. Nomen. 22 Geyserite \printed Geyer- 
ite]. 1826 Emmons Min. 220 Quartz . . recent deposit from 
hot springs . . Geyserite, 1879^ Rutley Stud. Rocks xiv. 
303 Geyserite is a snow-white silicious sinter, .which occurs 
incrusting the pipes of geysers. 

Geyson, var. Geason a. Ohs., scarce* 

Geyt, obs. form of Get, Jet, 

Ghaist, Sc. form of Ghost. 

!1 Gharry (gse-ri, g»Ti). Anglo-Indian. Also 
gari, gliaree, gbarrie, ^horry. [Hindi gdrX a 
cart or carriage.] (See quots.) 

x8io Williamson E. Ind. Vade M, I. 329 The common 
g’horry . . is rarely, if ever, kept by any European ; but may 
be seen plying for hire in various parts of Calcutta. 1849 
JuDSON m Waylamfs Mem. % (1853) II. 267 She drives 
out every morning in a gharry. 18^ Trevelyan Dawk 
Bungalow in Fraser's Mag. LXXIII. 384 Where my hus- 
band was to have met us with the two-horse gharee. 1887 
Fifr-Cookson Tiger Shooting 5 The gharrie is a box-like 
vehicle with small wheels* It rather resembles a bathing- 
machine. 

b, Comh., Z.S gharry -driver. 

1883 Mrs. Bishop in Leisure Hour 204/x My gharrie- 
driver took me to see a . . pepper-plantation. 

Ghasel, var. Ghazal. 

* Ghast (gast), a. arch, or Poet. [A back-form- 
ation from Ghasteul or Ghastly.] = Ghastly a. 

x 6 zai Bp. Andrewes Sertn., 0 / Repent, vi, (1631) 233 The 
looke of a wilde-beast . . grimme and ghast. 1807 Byron 
Elegy Ne^vsiead A bb. xxi, There many a pale and ruthless 
robber’s corse, Noisome and ghast, defiles thy sacred sod. 
1844 Mrs. Browning Dramaof Exile Poems 1850 1. 37 How 
■doth the wide and melancholy earth Gather her hills^around 
us, grey and ghast. 1866 S. Bamford Wild Rider vci Har- 
land Lane. Lyrics 13 Fearfully ghast was the light which 
it threw. 

Ghast, var. Cast Ohs., to frighten. 
Ghastfal, gastfal (ga*stful), a. Ohs. or 
arch. Forms : a. 4-8 gastful(l, 5-6 gasteful(l. 

6-7 gliasfcfall, 6~9 ghastfuL [f, Gast 2/.1 + -ruL.] 
1- Full of fear, timid, scared. 

1388 Wyclif Deui. xx. 8 Who is a ferdful man and of 
gastful herte? 142a tr. Secreta Secret., Friv. Priv. (E. E, 
T. S.) 221 An hare and a sheppe bene ful gastefull. a 1586 
SipmY Arcadia i. (1590) 51 h, Musidorus had gathered his 
spirites together and yet casting a gastfull countenaunce 
■^xm him. 1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost, xxi. 137 The. .fond 
(jastful opinions of all the other Dottrels arise out of one of 
these two rootes. 1708 Ozell tr. Boileatls Luirin v. 103 
The Prelate saw their Fall with ghastful Eyes. 

2 . Dreadful, frightful, terrible. 

a, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvm. Ixxvi, (1495) 
830 He makyth a ruthefull noyse and gastfull whan one 
profry th to fyghte wyth a nother. c 1449 Pbcock Repr. ii, 
xiii. 224 Hou gastful is this place I 1519 Horman Vulg. 
57 b, His loke is honryble and gastfull. 1366 De-KViT Horace's 
Yisr/- 1, i. AvbjThosegoodesThat. .brings of feare suche gast- 
full fluddes. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Aug. 170 Here will 
I dwell apart In gastfull groue. 1616 J. Lane Cont. Sqrls 
T. ix. 365 This gastfull dreame . . soone awooke him. 1658 
tr. Bergerac's Satyr. Char. xii. 43 After many gastfull con- 
tortions. 1714 Fortescue- Aland Fortescue's Abs. tjr Lim. 
Mon. 4 Gastful . . came to signify any thing that look’d 
frightful. 

a 1586 ^vamvse Arcadia n. (1590) i32With a ghastful noise, 
1606 J. Carpenter Soloman's Solace xxv. 101 They were. . 
subdued vnto ghastfull death. 170a Dennis Monument 
xxix. 24 The joining Squadrons, .make one ghastful Charnel 
of the Field. 1891 H. C. Halliday Someone must suffer 
HI. XL 196 Goblin shapes .. grinning and gibbering in 
ghastful fashion. 

3 . « Ghastly a. 3. 

1720 Gay Dione ii. i, What pious care my ghastful lid 
shall close? 

Hence t Ga’stfnlness. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De F. R. vii. xliii. (i49S) *5^ Tbe 
heere of the hede arysyth and stondeth vppe for some fere 
and gastfulnesse, c 1449 Pecock Repr. iv. i. 421 Scripture. . 
seith ful gastfulli thus, a 1586 Arcadia iv. (1629) 405 

A solitarie darknesse . . naturally . . breeds a kind of irke- 
some gastfulnesse. 1664 Dryden Rival Ladies iv. iii, He 
looks so ghastfuUy, W'ould I were past him. 1713 Swift 
etc. Frenzy % Dennis Wks. 1755 HI. x. 138 He often stares 
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ghastfuUy. 1726 De Foe Hist. Devil (1822) 246 A ghast- 
fully frightful fellow. 

Gbia'Stily, adv. rare, [as if f. *ghasty adj. (f. 
Cast + -y i) + -lt K) = Ghastlily or Ghastly 
adv. 

1829 T. Hook Bank to Barnes 124 When fifty skel'tons, 
all of a row, Right ghastily did grin. 1844 Mrs. Browning 
Drama^ of Exile Poems 1850 I, 85 The drear-white steed 
. .ghastily champeth the last moon. 

Gbastlily (ga’stlili), adv. [f. Ghastly a. + 
-LY ^.] In a 'ghastly manner: a. Frightfully, 
horribly. b. With a deathlike appearance ,* 
drearily, dismally. 

a. 1830 Blackw. Mag, XXVHI, 637 He . . stood fear- , 
fully and ghastlily conspicuous. 1884 G. Allen Sir. Stor, 
i. 15 She lay unconscious upon the bed, her eyes open, 
staring ghastlily. 

b. 1829 J. Wilson in Blaxkw. Mag. XXV. 383 Each 
[cheek] . . collapsed into a perpendicular hollow, snooting 
up ghastlily from chin to cheek-bone. 1882 E. O’Donovan 
Merv Oasis I. iv. 63 The walls and domes . . now stand 
ghastlily amid the waste. 

Ghastliness (ga*stlines). [f. Ghastly a. + 
-ness . ] The quality or condition of being ghastly. 

1591 Spenser Daphn. xlvii, Let ghastlinesse And drery 
horror dim the chearfull light. 1628 Wither Brit. Rememb. 
Ill, 700 IDeaths fearfull gastlinesse. 1726 Swift Gulliver 
m. X, They acquired an additional Ghastliness in propor- 
tion to their number of Years. 1842 J. Wilson Chr. North 
(1857) 1. 243 A night of shipwreck did strew with ghastliness 
a lee seashore. 

Ghastly, t gastly (ga*stli), a. Forms: a. 4-5 
gast(e)lioh(e, -lych, 4-7 gastlie, 4-8 gastly ; /3. 
6- ghastly, [f. Gast v^ h- -lich, -ly 1,] 

1 . t In early use : Causing terror, terrible (obs.). 
In mod. use (cf. 2) : Suggestive of the kind of horror 
evoked by the sight of death or carnage ; horrible, 
frightful, shocking. 

a. c 1305 St. Christopher 147 in^ E. E. P. (1862^ 63 He 
was so gastliche & so moche J>at hi herste vnej>e him iseo. 
c 1330 A rtk. 4 Merl. 1494 A gastlich best be was to mete. 
1390 Gower Conf. III. 250 He [Phoebus].. With gastly vois, 
that all it herde. The Remains in this wise answerde, 
<?i43o Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 11. exxiv. (1869) 124 Oothere 
tweyne . . as gastlich as she, or more, 1523 Skelton Garl. 
Laurellx’git By Hecates bowre . . In Plutos gastlye towre. 
1583 Stanyhurst AEneis in. (Arb.) 78 On the typ of rockish 
turret stood gastlye Celseno Vnlucky prophetesse. i68x 
Cotton Wond. Peak 31 Having with terror, here beheld .. 
The gastly aspect of this dang rous place. 

/3 . 1590 Spenser F. Q. in. ii. 29 As one with vew of 

f hastly feends affright. 1658 A. Fox Wurtz' Surg. 1. iii. 8 
Ivery stitch causeth [a scar] . . which after healing sheweth 
ghastly, a 1677 Barrow Serm.'N\&. 1716 1. 15 He standeth 
exposed to . . horrid and ghastly dangers. 1704 Swift T. Tub 
viix. (1709) too Certain ghastly notions which have served 
them pretty tolerably for a devil. x8ia J. Wilson Isle of 
Palms n. 403 The ghastly dreams, That haunt the parting 
soul. x8ss Prescott Philip II, I. iii. v, 370 His bloody 
head was set up opposite to that of his fellow-sufiferer. For 
three hours these ghastly trophies remained exposed. 1889 
Jessopp Coming of Friars n. 80 The ghastly frequency of 
the punishment by death tended to make people savage. 

b. colloq. SsjA hyperbolically objection- 

able on various grounds: Shocking, ‘frightful’, 
i86x Thackeray Four Georges ii. (1862) 88 There never 
was such a ghastly farce. x86s Dickens Mut. Fr, ii. i. 
This pretence, much favoured by the lady-vi.sitors, led to 
the ghastliest absurdities. 1890 Saintsbury m Nexv Rev, 
Feb. 138 A most ghastly act of high treason is being com- 
mitted, 1896 Daily News 21 July 3 To take measures to 
prevent the session being a ghastly lailure. 

2 . (Influenced by Ghost: cf. quot. 1711.) Like 
a spectre, or a dead body \ death-like, pale, wan. 
Of light : Lurid. 

^ 1381 A. G. XII. Pair. 14 b, Euen in sleepe some spice of 
imagined malice gnaweth hym . . makyng nis body gastly, 
and his mynde afrighted with trouble. 1603 Knolles Hist. 
Turks (1621) 331 And striving with^ the pangs of death 
halfe a day, he then breathed out his gastly ghost 1638 
Baker tr. Balzac's^ Lett. II. 83 That his watchings and 
abstinence had dried up his blood and made him looke 
gastly. 1700 Dryden Cock 4 Fox 231 His Friend . . with a 
ghastly Look and doleful Cry Said help me Brother, or 
this Night I die, 17x1^ J. Greenwood Eng. Gram. 276 
Gastly , . like a Ghost, or like a dead Corps ; for a gastly Look 
is chiefly said of the Countenance of a dying Person. 17x2 
Addison Spect. IXio. 303 f 15 That ghastly Light, by which 
the Fiends appear to one another in them Place of Tor- 
ments. X718 Prior Ponver ^iM Ghastly with wounds, and 
lifeless on the bier, X844 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 1. 280 T ouebed 
by compassion for my ghastly appearance, i860 Tyndall 
Glac. I. iii. 30 A ghastly gleam rested upon the summit of 
the Ortler. 

b. of a smile, a grin. 

XS76 Lambardb Peratnb. Kent (1826) 325 She tolde him, 
that there was lately buried (neare to the place where she 
was honoured) a sinfull person, which so offended her eie 
with his ghastly grinning, that [etc.]. 1832 Lytton Eugene 
A ram i. vi. 32 ‘ V^at eavesdropping said he, with a ghastly 
smile, 1837 — E. Maitravers 31 With a ghastly gnn. 
e. said of immaterial things, 
xSax Shelley Prometh. Unh. i. i. 244 Unlike the voice 
With which our pallid race hold ghastly talk, i860 Haw- 
thorne Marb. Faun (1879) 1. xxv. 251 A ghastly emotion 
rose up out of the depths of the young count’s heart. X879 
M<‘Carthy Own Times II. xxv. 257 A ghastly semblance 
of faith in the possibility of a peaceful arrangement. 1884 
Punch 18 Oct. 190/1 The gnra refrain to their ghastly 
minstrelsy. 

1 3 . Full of fear, inspired by fear. Obs. 

1590 Spenser F, Q, hl L 62 Ilie Dame, halfe dedd Through 


suddein feare and ghastly drerlhedd. 1602 Marston 
4 Mel. III. Wks. 1856 1 . 32 Gastly amazement, with upstarted 
haire, Shall hurry on before, and usher us. x6io Shaks. 
Temp. II. i. 309 Why are you drawn? Wherefore this ghastly 
looking? 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 207 In great hast and 
feare with gastly amazed lookes. 

Gliastly, t gastly (ga*stli), adv. [f. the adjj 

1 . Qualifying a vb. : a. Frightfully, horribly | 
■with a deathlike look. b. In a frightened manner, 
timidly. 

a. XS93 Shaks. 2 Hen, VI, ni. ii. 170 His eye-balles . . Staring 
full gastly, like a strangled man, 18x3 Shelley Q. Mab 
vii. 192 My murdered children’s mute and eyeless sculls 
Glared ghastly upon me. 1837 Marryat Dog-fiend xxx, 
Vanslyperken grinned ghastly. 

b. 1589 R. Robinson Gold, ilfzrr. (Chetham Soc.) 4 And 
at the gase I gastly quaking stood. 1599 Warn. Faire 
Worn. II. 706 Why stop you on the sudden ? why go you 
not ? What makes you looke so gastly towards the house ? 

<3! 1628 F. GRKViLLm Sidney (1652) 145 He saw a poor Souldier 
carryed along .. gastly casting up his eyes at the bottle. 
1681 H. More Expos. Dan. 92 None understood what the 
matter was with me, that I lookt so sadly and ghastly on it. 

2 . Qualifying an adj. Ghastly pale \ deathly pale. 
Ghastly sick i fsick unto death; also, frightfully 
sick. 

1653 H. More Antid. Ath, in. x. (1712) xi8 His Nose was 
entire and full, not sharp, as in those that are gastly sick, 
or quite dead, 1824 W. Irving 'T. Trav. 1 . 28 Her face was 
ghastly pale, and perhaps rendered more so by the bluish 
light of the fire. 1862 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 127 , 1 am 
less ghastly sick. 

Ghaur, var. Giaour. 

II Gkaut, gbat (ggt). Anglo-Indian. Forms: 

7 gaot, 7-8 gate (guate), 8-9 gaut, (8 gette), 9 
ghat, 8- ghaut. [Hindi ghat. 

The senses are here placed in the order of their occurrence 
in English. The order of development, however, is as 
follows : I. A path of descent to a river ; hence a landing- 
stage, a quay, the place of a ferry. 2. A path down from a 
mountain ; a mountain pass, 3. In //., the name erroneously 
given by Europeans to the mountain ranges parallel to the 
east and west coasts of India.] 

1 . 7 he Ghauts : the name applied by Europeans 
to two chains of mountains along the eastern and 
western sides of southern Hindostan, known as the 
Eastern and Western Ghauts. 

1603 R. Johnson Kingd. 4 Commw, 200 Narsinga. .Heth 
Between the mountain Gate and the gulfe of Bengala. 1698 
Fryer Acc. E. India 4 P. 49 All along here the Top of 
Gates is seen above the Clouds. 1762 J. Rennell MS. 
Lei. 21 Mar. (Y.), The Mountains of Gate (a string of Hills 
in ye countij). 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India HI. 342 
Thickets which clothe the skirts of the eastern ghats where 
they approach the sea. 1879 R. H. Elliot Writ, on Fore- 
heads II. 5 The ravines, .which run down into the foresl at 
the foot of the ghauts. 

2 . A mountain pass or defile. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4 P. 126, I sent to the Haval- 
dar, to know when he would Pass us up the Gaot. x8oo 
Asiat. Ann. Reg., Misc. Tr. sBx/i At the different gauts or 
passes into the mountains, duties . . are levied. 1803 Wel- 
lington Let. to M urray 26 Apr. in Guxw, Desp. (1837} I. 520 
The ghaut I am informed is exceedingly bad. 18^ Medwin 
Angler in Wales II. 36 This tigress had been the terror of 
the county, having lon^ infested the Gaut. 1876 Jas. 
Grant Hist. India I. Ixu 309/2 The army descended the 
Ghauts. 

attrib. 1876 Ind. Forester HI. 465 The ■whole forest region 
below is now pierced by easy gh^ roads. .In the lower ghflt 
forests we can cMex Castilloa elastica a habitat quite as un- 
healthy as its own in America, 
b, transf. 

1807 J. Hall Trav, Scot. 1 . 198 Not a house or hut is to 
be seen in this gloomy gaut. 

3 . A passage or light of steps leading to the 
river-side ; hence, gen. a landing-place, the place 
of a ford or ferry. 

X783 Mem. Map Hindostan Introd. (1788) 128 

CJaut or Ghaut signifies . . a landing-place on the bank of a 
river. X793 W. Hodges Trav. India 60 Several Hindoo 
temples greatly embellish the banks of the river, and are all 
ascended to by Gauts, or flights of steps, 1834 Gaunter 
Orient, Ann. xi. 142 He descended the Gaut, and entered 
the water with his long hair trailing upon the steps behind 
him, 1842 Bp. D. Wilson in Lifegi%t 6 ) II. 195 Lord Auck- 
land, .walked, .to the ghflt at the river side. 1862 Rep. 
Direct. E. Ind. Railw. Comp. 25 The following materials 
have been delivered at the Ghauts on the Ganges, in the 
neighbourhood of the line. 1888 Inglis Tent Life Tigerloftd 
2$ In the afternoon we stopped near Pokureea (ferry) 
to have some tiffn. Ibid. 136 ‘ Look out, boys ! there’s a 
ghat on ahead ' ; and. .we descried one of those cart-tracks 
worn down the face of the bank, and leading to a ford. 

II GkazaKgse'zsel). Also gazel, gbazel, gbasel, 
ghazuL [Peis., Arab. ghazali\ 

1 . A species of Oriental lyric poetry, generally of 
an erotic nature, distinguished from other forms 
of Eastern verse by having a limited number of 
stanzas and by the recurrence of the same rhyme. 

1800 Asiat. Ann. Reg., Acc. Bks. 17/1 The Arabs, Per- 
sians, and Turks, celebrate in their gazels the praises of 
love and wine. 1813 Moore Post-bag vi. 69 The tender 
Gazel I enclose Is for my love, _my Syrian Rose, xSi^ 
Athenaeum 14 Nov., Ghazi Gherai clothed in Ghazels his 
official complaint to the Sultan’s preceptor, 1884 J, Payne 
loot Nis. IX. 333 The great city on the Tigris is the 
theme ®f many an admiring ode or laudatory ghazel. 1888 
Edin, Rev. July 134 Another Persian metre much used by 
him was the ghazal, 1892 Q. Rev. Jan. 48 The whole range 
of these singing and dancing ghasels is nothing if not 
ironical. 
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GHOST. 


% Mus. (See quot,) 

Stainer & Barrett Diet Mm. Terms, Ghaisel (Arak) 
St term used Dr, Hiller to describe a piece in which a 
simple theme is constantly recurring. 

jl Gliassi (gaz^*). Also ,8 gaai, 9 gltazee. [Arab. 

pple, of ^ gkaza to figbt.] 

A ebampion, esp. against infidels; also used as 
a title of honour. In modern use, chieOy ap- 
plied to Mohammedan fanatics who have devoted 
themselves to the destruction of infidels. Hence 
the practice of the Ghazis. 

1753 Hanwav Tratt, (1762) IL vi. L 144 The most potent 
Sultan Achmed,. Khan Gazi. 1835 Burnes Trav. Bokhara, 
Ced. 2) I. 123 CTheyl entertain such hatred for the infidel 
Seiks, that 'they often declare themselves ‘ghazee',^ and 
devote their lives to their extinction. 1S84 Mm of the Time 
(edai), Osman Pasha (Ghazi>. , In October {i877lh« received 
from the Sultan the title of * Ghazi \ or * Victorious *885 
T. P. Hughes D/cj?. /jp/aw 139 In the Turkish Empire the 
title of Ghazi implies something similar to our * Field Mar. 
shal \ *897 Daily Nmis a Sept. 5/3 Ihe outrage is regarded 
as an act of pure * Ghazism \ as the victims were Hindus. 
xB 0 B/arh.v. Ma^, Feb. 211/a The houses . . were attacked 
by a mob of GhaSs. 

Ghea, Gheber, -bre, vars. Ghee, Guebee, 

Gheason, var. Geason, Ok, 

. If Gliee (gf). Also' 7 goe, 7-9 ght [Hindi 
ghfj Skr, ghrlUf £ gh.r to sprinkle.] ^ Butter made 
from buffalo’s milk, clarified by boiling, so as to 
resemble oil in consistency. 

1665 Sir T, Herbert Trav, (1677) too Butter, Gee, or 
Moccon. 1698 Fryer Am. E. India ^ F* 33 But they will 
drink Milk and boifd Butter, which they call Ghc. *732 
Pike in Phil Tram. XXXVII. 233 Take the White of five 
or six Eggs, and four Ounces of Ghee, 18x6 * Quiz ’ Grand 
Mastern. 51 fHe] begs ‘from master a rupee, To go to the 
bazar for ghee*. x%o Macaulay Ess. j M ontgomery { iZsa) 12a 
He asked pardon of him who carried the dog, and bought 
it for a measure of rice and a pot of ghee. 1879 E- Arnold 
Z/. Asia V* 130 Bright tongues of flame Hissing and curling 
as they licked the' mfis Or ghee and spices. 

b. attrib. and Comb.^ as ghe^-bowt, -pot ; ghee- 
fed z.^1. 

x83s;-6 Todd Cpfd. Anat I. 545/2 Its ventricose body 
firmly imbedded m a ghee-bowl. X845 Stocouelkr Handbk, 
Brit India (1854) 180 The slim, wasted form of a New- 
market jockey, elbowing a fat ghee-fed Baboo* X889 Voice 
(N.Y.) 7 Mar., We would let go the drop of ghee rather than 
upset the gheepoL 

t Gheereaguftr. Ohs. rare. 

W. Sanderson Grapkke 68 Having therefore laid the 
ground of silver burnisht, the bignesse of the Ruble, take 

f hesereaguar of the best and purest wagron mixt. Ibid, 69 
‘or Satire, and all kind of blew stones the same Gheere- 
aguar tempered with ultra-marine is excellent. 

Gheet, obs. form of Jet. 
f Gbells, * The game of trip,* 
syw in Grose Fr(W. Gloss, (ed. si X847 in Halliwell. 
Gliematry, obs. form of Geometey. 
t Glie*lLtailg. Obs. Also g©Btiii(g. [f. Chenl, 
a town in P'ianclers + -INO. Cf. Cambric.] A kind 
of linen, oi^inally made at Ghent. Also allrlb. 

ax'foct B. K Diet Cant Crew s.v. Wipet^ He Pickt- 
pockets of a broad, ^ or narrow, Ghenting, Cambrick, or 
Colour'd Handkerchief, xjtz E. Cooke V^. S. Sea 363 
2 Bales of Gbenting. X7at C. King Brit Merck. L 284 
Gentins 20-21 Pieces, Lend. Mag. 341 To encourage 
the consumption of ghentings, cambricks, &c. 
t GkeTaidsll, a. and sh, [f. as prec. + -ISH.] 
A. adj. Applied to certain textile fabrics originally 
made at Ghent. B. $h. Used as a name for these. 

XS45 ^eies Cmiom-he. Avij, Carpettes called gentisshe 
the pece. 15% Ibid. C ij b, Gentish cloth the peece. 217^ 
Franklin Lot Wks, (1887) HI* 7 Also forty-three elb 
of Ghentish sheeting Holland. 

GlierMlI. (g 5 *ikm). Also y-S ger-, girkin, (7 
gerckem, gurclien), 9 gurken. [a. early mfxi.Du. 
^gurkkijn, urkkijn {no'wgurkje^ augur kje) , dim . 
of agurky augurk (also shortened gurk\ cucumlier ; 
the proximate source is uncertain (cf. Ger. gurke, 
earlier sUso gurc/teu^ Sw.gtirkat Da. agurk), but the 
word must have been indirectly adopted from some 
Slav. lang.: cf. Slovenish ugorek^ angurka, Polish 
cgurek, ogarek^ Czech okurka^ Serbian ugorka (the 
Hungarian ugorket Lith. agurkas, Lettish gurkjis, 
are adopted from Slav.) ; these words have a diminu- 
tive suffix, which is replaced by another suffix of 
like function in the Russian orypeii:^, Church 
Slav. oroypBitB, The primary form is not recorded 
in Slav., but appears in late Gr. dyyobptor^ dy/eev- 
ptov (mod.Gr. d77oDp£), whence It anptria a kind 
of cucumber, F. angaterze, angwde (Cotgr.), $p, 
angdrria (obs.) water-melon : see Akgurxa. 

The ultimate origin is unknown. Arabic has CAfUr 
cucumber, but Lane regards this as adopted from Gr. I’he 
Persian m^r is sometimes given as the etymon, but it 
means ‘ a grape *.3 ■ 

A young green cucumber, or a cucumber of a 
small kind, used for pickling. 

i<l^x PeI'YS Diary t Dec., W« opened the glass of gir- 
Mns*. which are rare things.^ 1693 PMl, Trans. XVII, ^ 
The Fruit Is ,, eaten with Rice and other Meats, as we do 
Gurchens and Olives. xTxa tr. Potmfs Hist Drugs I, 7 
Hiere is another kind of Fennel , . which w'e make Vinegar 
off to sell in Winter with airkins. X834 Landor Bx&m. 
Skaks. Wks* 1846 II. 290 One of these Greeks methink* 


thrown into the pickle-pot, would be a treasure to the house- 
wife’s young gherkins. 1837 Penny Cycl, VI 11. 211/3 The 
best sorts of cucumbers are,for gurkens, t\iei Russian [etc,]. 
18^ Delamer AT/C/S. Card. 120 Gherkins, or young cucum- 
bers for pickling, are mostly, in England, half-grown, late- 
produced fruit. 

aitrib. 1882 Garden, x Apr. 222/1 Gherkin Cucumber beds. 

Ghess^e, Ghest, obs. forms of Guess, Ghost. 

11 Glietto (ge'tt?). Also 7 gheto. [It. ghetto. 

Of the many guesses as to the ultimate etymology, perhaps 
the most plausible is that it is an abbreviation of borghetto 
dim. of borgo Borough.] 

The quarter in a city, chiefly in Italy, to which the 
Jews were restricted. 

x6« CoBVAT Crudities 230 The place where the whole 
fraternity of the Iew.s dwelleth tt^ether, which is called the 
Ghetto. Ibid. 234 Walking in the Court of the Ghetto, I casu- 
ally met with a iewish Rabbin that spake good I.atin. 17^-7 
tr, KeyslePs Trav. (17601 II. 76 A pardcular part of the 
city, noted for houses of ill-fame, was assigned by Cosmo L 
to the Jews, for their particular quarter, or ghetto. 1879 
Farrar St Paul I. 5 The crowded ghetto of a Pagan 
capital. 1887 Dowden Shelley II. vh, 277 An obscure 
quarter of Rome, hard by the gate of the Ghetto. 

iransf. 1897 Literature 27 Nov. 180/1 The Farringdon- 
road collection of barrows has become the veriest Ghetto of 
bookland. 

GM, var. Ghee. 

Gliiaour, GHibber, vars. Gtaoub, Gibber. 

GMbellizLe (gi’belin, -sin), sb. and a. Also 
6 Gibiline, 7-8 Gib0l(l)ine, 7 GMbelin, 9 OM-, 
Guibeline. [ad. It. Ghibellino^ commonly stated 
to be a corruption of Ger. Waiblingen, the name 
of an estate belonging to the Hohenstaufen family ; 
the Ger. name is said to have been used as a war- 
cry by the partisans of the Hohenstaufen emperor 
Conrad III at the battle of W^einsberg J140.] 

A. sb. One of the emperor’s faction in the Italian 
States, as opposed to the Pope’s faction .* see 
Guelph. 

T573 Harvey Letterd>h. (Camden) ixa Nether hard- 
hearted Gibiline nor desperate Guelphe Made ever profes- 
sion of so wicked pelfc. xfioa Metatn. Tabmeo (Collier) 49 
'Phe inhumane designes of furious Guelphes and warlike 
GibelUnes. *639 Drumm, of Hawtii. Prophecy Wks. (ivn) 
181 Thence arose the Cuelfs and Gibeliines, imperialists 
against papists. 1663 Drydkn Wiki Gallmt 1. i, Thy doublet 
and breeches are Gueipbs and Ghibelins to one another. X705 
Addison Holy (1766; 88 Their republic was torn into the 
divisions of Guelphs and GibcHnes, xZ'gj Penny CycL V I 1 1, 
302/a The Biancni in their reverses Joined the (luilselines. 
1872 Lowell Dante Pr. Wks, 1890 IV. 129 The nobles. 
were commonly GhibelUnes, or Imperialists. 

B. adj. Of or adhering to the Ghibellines. 

X826 K. Ihom Broadst Hon. (3829) I. 1. 270 The 
GhibelUne party aimed at nothing but the establishment of 
merely worldly dominion. x86s M. Pattison Ess, (1889) I, 
34 llie weakness of Henry III would not suffer him to 
commit himself heartily to a Ghibelline policy, 

GMbellimsmfgi’beUnizrn). [f. G hibellihs 
-f -ISM.] The policy and principles of the Ghi- 
bell jnes ; adherence to the Ghibelline party, 

1826 K. Digby Broads/. Hon. (1829) I. r. 270 Frederick 
Sohlegel justly objects to Dante’s perpetual Ghibeliinlsm. 
xSss Milman Lat Chr, xi. v, (1864) V I. .^53 Nicolas, .died 
accused by the Cuelfs of un;^pal GhibelUnism. xSdg 
Comh. Mag. Aug. 249 GhibelUnism did not exclude a 
republican form of government, 

Ghimner, obs. form of ChimkrI, a loose robe. 

16x4 Camden Rem. 231 1'he ghimners, Rochets, Miters of 
Bishops, with the Archbishop’s PaJle. 

GMng, var. GXHO, Ohs . ' 

GMnsciienn, obs. form of Ginssko. 

Gliirland, -lond, obs. forms of Gablarti. 

Ghittar, Ghittern : see Guitar, Gitterh. 

Ghoast, obs. form of Ghost. 

GHole, var. Ghoul. 

Ghoos, Ghoost, obs. ff. Goose, Ghost. 
Gli0spel(l, Ghossip, etc.; see Gosfkl, Gossit. 

Gltost (g<f»st), sb, . Forms ; I gist, g^st, 3-5 
gast(a, 3-6 gost(e, 4-6 goo«t(6, 6 Se. sgomt, 
goist, 5-6 gboste, ghoost, (6 ghoast, 8 ghest), 
5- ghost, 6- Se. g(h)ai»t. [Common WGer. : 
OE. gdst (sLlmgmst) str. masc.«OFris. gtst^ OS. 
gkt ,Dti. geestjf OHG. (MHG., mod.Ger.) ge/st:->- 
'OTeot. type *gu/sto-ise. 

Although the word is known only in the WGer. langa, 
(in all rtf which it is found with substantlaliy identical 
meaninK), St appears to be of pre-Teut. formation. The 
seuRC of the pre-Teut. *ghoisdo-Mf if the ordinwy view of 
its etymological relations be correct, should be *fury, 
anger* ; cf. Skr. Mpas mat. anger, Zend « 3 Btia» ugly; the 
root *ghou* appears with cognate Mmse in ON. 

gma to rage, Gdth. ^mgaujan to terrify (see Cast v.); 
outside Tout, the dtnvmivm seem to point to a primary 
sense * to wound, tear, pall to pieces 

The OE. form gk'it m constant in the Exeter Book, and 
occurs 49 times in the Hatton MS. and 3 tiroes in the Bodl. 
MS. of Alfred*® tmnsl. of Gieg^’s Pastoral Carol it i$ 
app, not known elsewhere. The occurrence of ^si:- 
^gaistt beside gdsi>- ^gaisieh is explained by Sbvers 
{Agt, Cram. ed. 31)! as iodiotting that the word, though 
r«orded only a® masc., was c«tig. a neut. -<»,-<» stem : it would 
thus cctfresgtond formally toi the Skr, word quoted above. 

I he spelling with ^<1*, rnhsm/mr matwial shows, appears 
nm m Caxton, who was probably influenced fey the Piemish 
gheest It remained rare uniil the uaiddle the xSth c, wd 
was not completely befere about 15903 


1 . The soul or spirit, as the principle of life ; also 
ghost of life. Ohs. exc. in phrase To give up (f earlier 
ia give, give moafy field t/p) the one' s) ghost i 
to breathe one’s last, expire, die. 

iZ QOo in O. E. Texts 178 Se casere hio heht ^emartyria(n) 
& God wukiriende heo ageaf hire gasL a 1000 Casdmon's 
Gen, xsBx (Gr.) He wolde forleosan Hca gchwilc, bara fee 
lifes gast fmSmum feealite, ^ CX205 Lay. 23086 pa feol 
Frolle folde to gruncle . . his gost he bi-hefde, a 1225 
fu/ianasg As ha teido to godd & walde ateouen hire gast 
m to his honden. a 1300 Cursor Af. yi88 His gast bigan to 
quikeii t'gain. <r 1305 .SY. Lucy 171 in E. E. P, (1862) 106 
Wij? fee laste word heo 3af fee gust. 23- . E. E. A Hit, P. B. 
325 Alle feat glydez & gotz, & gost of lyf babbez. 1377 
Lanol. P. PL B. XV. 141 By lered, by lewed feat loth is to 
spende pus gone ^ her godes be fee goste faren. . 1388 
WvcLiF Plait, xxvii. 50 jhesus eftsoone criede with a greet 
voyce and 5af vp the goost. c S400 Destr. Troy 8216 He 
gird to the ground & the go.st past. exAgfs Mirour 
Saluachtm 4833 'I’how horde hym his g<x>.st commende til 
his fadere on tim crosse. c 1460 Townety Myst. xvi, 155, 1 
wote I ydde my g.ast, so sore my hart it grefys, cisio 
Moke Picus Wks. 8/2 He might ere he gaue \p y®goste, 
receiue his full draught of luue and compassion. 1574 Mirr. 
Plug., A Ibanact. Ixviii, He gasped thryse, and gaue away the 
gliost. a X586 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 275 But when iiideede 
shoe found his ghost was gone, then Sorrow lost the witte of 
utterance. 15^ Ghenkwev 'Tacitud Ann. vi. x. 136 Being 
fallen downe and yeelding vp his ghost. 2746-7 Hervey 
Medit (iSiS) 13 It was his last wish. .He breathed it out, 
and gave up the ghost. i8i6 J. \V ilstjn City of Plague ii. 
iii. 143, 1 have seen for two months past some score i’ the 
day Give up the ghost. 1879 F. Bollok Sport Brit. 
Burmah I, 127 A tiger shot through the heart .. is still 
capable of killing half-a-dozen men before giving up the 
ghost. 

Tf. 1892 Idler Sept 220 The old mill . . has tumbled down 
axicl given up the gho.st, 

Used as the conventional equivalent for U. 
spirifus, in contexts where the sense is breath or 
a blast. Obs, 

cZzs Vesp. Psalter x|i]. 7 Gast ysta [Vulg, sptriins pro- 
celliuum}. c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Spelm.) cxxxiv. 17 Ne ne . . is 
gast on mulie hcora. a X340. Hampolk Psalter x. 7 (Jast 
of stormes, X340 — Pn Come. 4610 pe boke says, alswa, feat 
lie, Thurgh fee gast of Goddt» mouthe slayn sal be. ?<* 2500 
Chester PL (E, E. T, S.) ii. 95 Fowles in the ayer flying and 
all that ghosie hath. x6»$ Gill Smk Philos, viii. 113 The 
word Ghost in l£ngli»b..is as much as athem, or breath ; in 
our new , Latino language, a Spirit. 

3 . The spirit, or immaterial part of man, as dis- 
tinct from the body or mciterial part ; the seat of 
feeling, thought, and moral action. Also, in New 
Testament language, the Spirit or higher moral 
nature of man ; opposed to fesh. Obs. exc. in 
nonce- uses. 

aiooa Csedmon's £.vod. 447 (Gr.) Folc waes afasred; 
fl'odc^sa beewom gastas jeomre. c tooo Ags. Gosp, Matt, 
xxvi 41 Witudlice se gast is brad & femt &sc ys untrum. 
c 1300 I'rm. Coll, Horn, xZg i)e lichamc wiimeb toaenes fee 

f jijst, e i3»o Besiiafy 550, I mene Se stedefast m rijte 
eue mid fles and gast. a xa5p Otol & Hight. 1396 Sum 
a-rist of the flesches luste, An sum of the gostes custe. 
a X300 Cursor PI. 1860a Quils his beam lai vndtr stan In 

f ast es he til hell gan. a 1335 Prose Psalter I. 18 [ii. 17] 
rubied gost is saentke to God. c' 1460 Toavneley Myst. xi. 
SO My gost glady.s with hif, In god that is my hele. cisoo 
/.ancelot 1031 Deuoydit was his .spriti.s and his gust. 1596 
Si'KNSEH Hymn Beautie 24 Whose fairc immortall bearne 
Hath darted iyre into my feeble ghost, 1674 N, Fairfax 
Bulk ^ S&iv. 12 It will be a good step towards the know- 
kdg of what the world ought to be to us, who are body and 
ghost together. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. xciii, Descend, 
and touch.. That in this blindness of the frame, My Ghost 
may feel that thine is near. 1855 Longf. Hiaw. xvii. 164 The 
ghost, the Jeebi in him, Thought and felt as Pau-Puk-Keewis. 

1 4. A person. Cf. the similar use of Soul, Spirit. 
a xooo (ruthlac 690 in Exeter Bk., past se kofesta gaest 
^^egearwad in godes wsere on :g;efe{m ferde. c 13051 Pol, 
Songs (Camden) 70 The Kyng . . Brohte from Afemayne 
mony sort gost to store Wyndesore. 1387 1 ’nevisa Higden 
(Rolls) VI, ®S3 Aigolandus was a lewed goost and kwed- 
Ikhe Lmevedas fee develhym tauste. X399 Lanol, Rich. 
Redeies 1. 25 Graceles gostis gylouns of liem-self . . sawe no 
maiiere si^th satT solas and e«. 1590 Slenser P. Q. xi, viii. 
a6 No knight so rode, 1 weenc, As to doen outrage to a 
sleeping ghost. ■ , . . ■ ■ ' 

1 5 . An incorporeal being ; a spirit. Local ghost 
»■ L. gtnms ioa. Obs, 

1*97 R, Glooc, (Rolls) 2750 pe clerkes sede..pat feer befe 
in m ey r an hey, ver Cram fee grounde, As a maner gostes 
.. P«t men duixefe eluent. cx6m Shaks, Som.jKxxyit 
That affable familiar ghost Which nightly gulls him with 
intelligence. *6x8 Bolton Florus i. xiit. (*636) 39 When 
they beheld the purpk-doathed Senatours sitting in their 
chayrts of state, they worships them at first as gods or locall 
ghosts, 

1 A good spirit, m tmgel. Obs, 
cw0 tr. BMiids Hist. wi. xlv. |xix.3 (i8») 214 Heo. .eft 
mid fe«m engeiicum gastwm to hcofonum hwurfen. a xooo 
CsedmoM** Gm* a43o>iGr.) Arsw fea metodes feeow gastum 
tojeatie*, 4**410 Sawies tPdrde in Cott Horn. a6s I<m 
biseh to fee erwies, .ihkscede gastes fee beoh a biuore godd. 
e *48^ Dhtk M/sL itL 1 goodness© feat 

ao woW It gydeie. , j 

f 0. An evil spirit The imth, fouL wuked 
gh&si : the Devil, Obs. 

a xooo Christ # Satan (Gr.-Wfilk.) 126 S« weresq fast 
0*000 Ags, Gasp, Matt. *h. 43 So unciwna gastutfasrfeft^t 
mewL e xawo Orkw 8064 Herode king man swifee wel Pe 
kfee gast bitaoaerm. e *a»0 Trin. Coll. Horn. 87 Swxche 
h«rt«s fond,# fee f«k gmt dum and nihtes. » *300 

J/, 170 How testts quon he long had fast Was fondid wit fee 
wik ttftjiit. o *3*0 Lfe fem (liorstm.) 232 Jtou lufeere gost 
jRiid dooad* * . «f md v» rnBde, Ich bote fee jwit feov wende 
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Iiastelicbe fram |)echilde. *377 L-angl^P. FL B. xvm. 431 
3d ay no grysly gost glyde t>ere it shad weth. c 1420 A nitirs 
§fArth. i Thornton) 163 Kowe I am a grisely gaste, and 
grymly graue With Lucefere. 1529 More C&mf, agst. Trib. 
II. Wks. 1178/1 Cure wrestlynge is. .against the spiritual 
wiched gostes of the ayre. 

6. Formerly used in tlie sense of Spikit (of God). 
ISTow only in Holy Ghost, the xtsiial designation 
of the Third Person of the Trinity in liturgical and 
dogmatic language. 

‘Thy Ghost’ for ‘Thy Holy Ghost’ in quot. 1871 is 
aierely a nonce-use. 

t SzS Vesp. Psalter cxxxviiiEi]. 7 H wider gongu ic from 
gaste Sinum. c sooo Ags* Gosp. John xiv. 26 Se hali^a 
fiofre gast. 1030 in VIII. 

310 On l>am dasge godes gast com to mancynne. <*1300 Cnrsor 
Mf. 26041 He has couerd he seuen Giftes o he gast of heuen, 
pe quilk he had al forwit tint. *3.. £, E.Allit, P. B. 1598 A 
hahel . ■ Pat hatz he gostes of god hat gyes alle sohes. 1340 
Aycnb. S3 pe zixte [libbehl he pe goste and be pe loue of 
god. C1386 Chaucer Prioress' P, 18 O mooder mayde ! 
That rauy.sedest doun fro the deitee, Thurgh thyn hum* 
hlesse, the goost pat in thalighte. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 
XV. 68 Ihesu Criste was pe worde and pe gaste of Godd. 
C1440 York Myst. xxi. 14 He .schall giffe baptynie more 
entire in fire and gaste. z’isso Cheke Mark i. 10 He_ saw 
y« heavens departed, and y* ghoost to come down lijk a 
doov on him. 1552 Latimer Fruiff. Germ. (1384) 330 The 
onely remedy, is to call vpon God to endue thee with the 
Holy Gho.st . . Call I say vppon almighty God for this 
Ghost [1607 «/. helpej. 1647 More Song of Soul 11* 
xci, God’s Spirit is no private empty .shade But that great 
Ghost that fills both earth and sky. 1871 G. Macdonald 
Sonn. cone, fesus iv, "Tis man himself, the temple of tliy 
Ghost. 

f 7. The soul of a deceased person, spoken of as 
inhabiting the unseen world. In later use only =» 
Makes ; sometimes pL Oh. 

a 800 in <9. F. Texts 149 To ymbhyeggannae. .huaet his 
gastae , . aefter deothdaege doemid uueorthfale. 4:835 
Charter ibid. 448 ponne foe se hlaford to & 3a higan 
set kristes cirican, & hit minum gaste nytt jgedoen. ciaw 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 2^ Wite3 ^ie awariede gostes in 
to eche fur.^ cxzgo St. Brandan 525 in S. Ping, Leg, 
3. 23.1 Heo i-sei^e on-ouewarde . . A wrechche go.st, naked 
and bar, 42x300 Cursor M. 18603 His bodi here, his 
gast was par, His goddhede wanted noper-quar. 1606 G. 
W[oodcocke 3 tr. yustitPs Hist. 126 He did sacrifice to his 
Wiues Gliost. 1654 R. Codrington tr. yustids Hist. 470 
He took Gryphina, the wife of Gryphus, prisoner, who 
killed her sister, and by her death did parentate to the 
Ghosts of his wife, a: 1674 Clarendon PHst Red. xi. § 124 
To take full vengeance for the loss of Rainsborough, to 
whose Gho.st he de.sign’d an ample sacrifice. 

8. The soul of a deceased person, spoken of as 
appearing in a visible form, or otherwise manifest- 
ing its presence, to the living. (Now the prevailing 
sense.) 

c 1385 Chaucer L, G. W. 1295 Didof This night my fadres 
;ost Hath in my sleep so sore me tormented, 1430-40 Lydck 
Jockos VI. xi. (1554I 157 a, Crye of goostes in cauernes 
and kaues. 1513 Douglas Mneis vi. xi.^ 35 Fadir, thi 
drery gost Sa oft apperand, maid me seik this cost, a 1550 
Chnstis Kirke Gr. xviii, He grainit lyk ony gaist. 1599 
Massinger, etc. Old Law iv. i. (1656) H % b, Tie bury some 
money befoi e I die, that my ghost May hant thee after- 
ward. x6o2 Shaks. Ham. i. v. 126 There needs no Ghost 
my Lord, come from the Graue, to tell vs this. 1691 
Norris Prod. Disc, 180 We should be no more con- 
cerned with the things of this World, than a Ghost is, that 
only comes to do a Message of Providence. 174a Collins 
VdeSf Fear 60 Ghost-s, as cottage-maids believe, 'Pheir 
pebbled beds permitted leave, 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. 
Udolpho xxii. Now you would persuade me you have seen 
a ghost, 1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. ly* iv. iv. § 21. 162 The 
canonists and casuists have vanished like gho.sts at the first 
daylight. 1897 Mary KmG,sLEy W, Africa 488 Between five 
and six weeks . . the widow remains in the hut, armed with 
a good stout stick, as a precautioa against the ghost of her 
husband. 

iransf. and fig* 1764 Foote Patron m, Wki;. 1799 

I. 358 If I go to the bar, the ghost of this curs'd comedy 
will follow, and haunt me in Westminster-hall. 1819 G. 
Peacock Flux, 4- Diff, Calc, ao^ To represent a fluxion 
as the limit of the increment . . i.s to reduce it . , in the 
language of Beikly, to the ghost of a departed entity. 1^9 
1’hackeray Pendemnis xli. The ghost of the dead feeling 
came back a.s he mused. 1897 Mary Kingsley W, Africa 
522 In front of us a spear’s ghost used to fly across the path 
about that time in the afternoon. 

b. Phrases. To lay a ghost : to cause it to cease 
appearing. To raise a ghost : to cause it to ap- 
pear. The ghost walks (Theat. slang) : there is 
money in the treasury, the salaries are forthcoming. 

1853 Houxeh. Words 24 Sep. 77/1 When no salaries are 
forthcoming on Saturdajy the ‘ghost doe.sn’t walk’. X857 
Hughes Tom Broken i. i. Where the last ghost was laid by the 
parson. 1883 Referee }vivs.ei 3/2 An. Actor’s Benevolent 
Fund box placed on the treasurer’s desk every day when 
the ghost walks would get many an odd shilling or six- 
pence put into it. 1884 tr. Lotzds Metapk. iii. 63 We are 
fighting here against ghosts raised by ourselves. 1889 

J. C. Coleman in Barrere & Leland Slang 405 Instead of 
enquiring whether the treasury is open, they generally say 
— * Has the ghost walked?* 

e. An apparition ; a spectre. 

1592 Shaks. Vett. ^ Ad. 933 ‘ Hateful divorce of love’— 
thus chides she Death — ‘ Grim-grinning ghost, earth’s worm. 
1651 Hobbes Leinatk. iii. xxxiv. 208 A Ghost, or other Idol 
or Phantasme of the Imagination. 1658 Manton Exp, Jude 
16 We are not to .. fight with ghosts and antiquated errors, 
but to oppose with all earnestness the growing evils of the 
world. 1727 Dk Foe Hist. Appar. v. (1840) 50 An appari- 
tion is vulgarly called by us a ghost. 1852 Mrs. Stowe 
Uncle Tonis C. xxxix. 344 They won’t come there to 
inquireafter us. If they do. I’ll play ghost for them. 




f 9 , A corpse. Obs. (Cf. L. mdneslS 
1567 Fenton Trag, Disc, Bbj, Klssyng every parte of 
his senceles ghoste. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. Ff in, ii. 161 
Oft haue I scene a timely-parted Ghost, Of ashy semblance, 
meager, pale, and bloodlesse. 

10. In allusion to the pale, shadowy and unsub- 
stantial appearance attributed to ghosts. 

a. Applied to a person in a state of extreme 
emaciation ; ‘ a shadow o£ his former self % 

1590 Sir T. Smyth Disc. Weapons 1. *** iv, Great numbers 
of miserable and pitiful ghosts, or rather shadowes of men. 
1698 Fryer Acc. E. India ^ P. 218 By their unmerciful 
bleeding him J insomuch that he seemed to have little more 
left than would suffice to make him a walking Ghost. 

b. A shadowy outline or semblance, an unsub- 
stantial image (of something) ; hence, a slight trace 
or vestige, esp. in phrase {not) the ghost of a chance. 
Cf. Shadow. 

1613 PuRCHAS (1614) 40 That Berosu-s which 

we now have, is not so much as the ghost, or carkasse . . of 
that famous Chaldean Author. X731 A. Hi ll A dv. Poets Ep. 
13 Things, without Wit, or Meaning, and which are not .so 
much, as the Ghosts of good Poetry. 1818 Moorb Fudge 
Fam. Pa7'is iii. 43 There, Dick, what a breakfast ! — oh, not 
like your ghost Of a breakfast in England, a 2845 Hood 
Workhouse Clock iii, The Sempstress, lean, and weary, and 
wan. With only the ghosts of garments on. ^ 1851 Ruskin 
Stones Fen. (1874) 1. x. 121 The arch line is the ghost or 
skeleton of the arch. 1857 Hughes 'Tom Brown ir. v, 
WilHanns hadn’t the ghost of a chance with Tom at wrestling. 
1869 Mayne ReuVs Mag. June 509 But to secure him, this 
whale did not give us the ghost of a chance. 1887 Rider 
Haggard Jess viii, Her breath rested for a second on his 
cheek like the ghost of a kiss. 

11 . OptieSy etc. 

f a. A name for FLamsdtn’s eye- piece for the 
microscope, which is so constructed that the image 
formed by the objective lies below instead of above 
the field-glass. Oh. 

*793 Wollaston in Phil. Trans. LXXXIII. 139, I 
approve much of Mr. Ramsden’s ghost, as it is called, 
where it can be used with safety. 

b. A bright spot or secondary image appearing 
in the field of a telescope, produced by some de- 
fect, temporary or permanent, in one of the lenses 
of the eye-piece. 

X867 Smyth SailoYs Word-hk.^ Ghost, a false image in 
the lens of an in-strument. 1870 Eng. Meck.’^ Jan. 397/3 
What opticians call * a ghost ’, or internal reflection from the 
lenses of the eye-piece. 1882 Nature XXVII. 95 Professor 
Rowland’s plates . . were free from ‘ ghosts ' caused by 
periodicity in the ruling. 

e. Thotogr. = Flare, sh.^ 3 . 

1864 J. Towler Silver Sunbeam xlviii. (iS/o) 451 Yon 
will j^roeive one, two, three, etc., illuminated circles move 
across the field of vision over the picture — these are ghosts. 
x868 [see Flare sb.'^ 3]. 

12. Sc. ‘A piece of dead coal, that instead of hurn- 
ing appears in the fire as a white lump ^ (Jam.). 

1824 Miss Ferrier Inker, xvii, Mr. R. sat by the .side of 
the expiring fire, seemingly contemplating the gaists and 
cinders which lay scattered over the hearth. 

13. One who secretly does artistic or literary work 
for another person, the latter taking the credit. 

1884 Pall Malt G. 23 June 8/2 Plaintiff .said he had heard 
of the expression ‘A .sculptor’s ghost’, .a few months ago, 
and understood it to mean that a person who was supposed 
to do a work did not do it. 1889 Ibid. 12 Jan. 6/1 The 
only per.sons who make no secrecy about their ghosts are 
American millionaires, one of whom in .. advertising once 
for a private secretary stated that the chief duties of the 
post would be to issue all his invitations and to write all 
his speeches. 1896 Daily News 17 Feb. 6/3 Van Dyck was 
probably one of hi.s master’s * ghosts '. 

14. attrib. and Comb. (Sense 8 only.) a. simple 
attrib., z.'s ghost-apparition, -appurtenance, -ballad, 
-haunt, -hero, -hour, -house, -land {zim attrib.), 
-lore, -story (also attrib.^, -world, b. objective, 
as ghost-fear, -hunter, -lover, -monger, -seer, -ser- 
vice, -worship ; ghost-seeing vbl. sb. and ppl. adj. ; 
ghost- compelling, -fearing ppl, adjs. C. instru- 
mental, as ghost-filled, -haunted, -poisoned -ridden, 
-trod ppl. adjs. d. similative, as ghost-dim adj* 

1829 Carlyle Misc. (1857) I. 276 Murders, duels, *ghost- 
apparitions. Ibid. 274 Other *ghost-appurtenances. 1830 
Scott Demonol. x. 360 Mat Lewis published it with a 
*ghost ballad which be adjusted on the same theme. 1742 
Francis Horace's Odes 1. xxiv. 27 The *Ghost-compelling 
God .. will not .. unbar the Gates of Death. 1850 Mrs. 
Browning Poems II. 298 What angel, but would seem To 
sensual eyes, ^Ghost-dim ? 1892 Proc. Amer, Miss. Assoc. 
62 Superstition . . in the form of *ghost-fears .. pervades 
every community of . . the Afro-Americans in the South. 
X840 Gen, P. Thompson JExerc. (1842) V. 130 Your modem 
Indian, .is no *ghpst-feariTig wretch. 1627 May tr. Lucan 
lx. 42 From thence they «iile away To *ghost-fiird 
Tasnarus. 1845 G. Murray Islaford 179 The *ghost- 
haunt of guilt. 1884 Liiieirs Living Age CLXI. 91 He 
might easily imagine it to be one of those weird, grey, 
*ghost-haunted castles. 1838 Carlyle Misc. (1857) IV. 142 
An impersonal *ghost-hero. a 1847 Eliza Cook Old 
Man's Marvel v, The orb that maketh the *ghost-hour fair. 
x8^ Lady G. Fullerton ElUn Middletofi (1884) 56 The 
ruins of the old hall, which my maid used to call the 
‘ *ghost-house 1894 Lang Cock Lane, etc. 234 Wodrow, 
a great *ghost-bunter. 1853 Hawthorne Eng. Note-bks. 
(1883) I. 468 ^GhoPtland lies beyond the jurisdiction of 
veracity. 1897 Mary Kingsley W\ Africa 555 The rain is 
too thick for one to see two yards in any direction, and we 
seem to be in a ghost-land forest. 1893 H. R. Haweis in 
Fortn, if Jan. 120 Literature is deeply dyed with ’’ghost- 


lore. 2827 Hare Guesses Ser. i. (1873) 184 This should be 
borne in mind by political and pliilosophicai ghostseer^ 
*ghostlovers, and ’’ghostmongers. 1880 G. Meredith Trag. 
Com, (1881) 67 Hamlet was poisoned — *ghost-poisoned. 
1897 Edin. Rev.KyiX. 451 The one was *ghost-ridden, the 
other fancy free. 1886 M. Gray Silence Dean Maitland I. 
x. 272 Dr. Everard, what prescriptions have you for young 
ladies w^ho take to *ghost-seeing? 1894 Westm. Gaz. 

5 Sept. 2,'i The great *ghost-seeing age is between twenty 
and twenty-nine. 1817 Scott Harold iv. vii, With a 
*ghost-seer’s look when the ghost disappears. 1862 Jas. 
Grant Capt. of Guard x, Lord abbot, talk to this old 
ghostseer, and assure hint that there can be no such thing 
in nature as the spectre of a living man. 1819 Byron 
yuan i. cxxxv. (MS. reading). Supper, punch, ’’ghost- 
stories, and such chat, 1897 Westm. Gaz. 6 July 2 3 The 
visitor awoke with the true ghost story ‘ feeling of chilliness* 
and an impression that there was * something’ in the room. 
1870 Morris Earthly Par. III. iv, 225 Over the empty 
’’ghost-trod way. a 1849 J. C. Mangan Poems {1859} 121 
Mine inner sense upwakes to see The ’’gliost world’s clear 
and wondrous deep. 1892 Month LXXI 1 1 .^77 The attention 
that has been given of late years to Animism, or ’’ghost- 
worship. 

e. Special comb., as ghost-bird heat), 

* the A merican yellow-breasted chat (Icteria virensf 
(Ftink) ; ghost-candle, one of a number of can- 
dles kept burning round a corpse to scare away 
ghosts; ghost-coal .Sir. == sense 12 ; ghost-dance, 
a fanatical observance among the North- American 
Indians ; hence ghost-dancer ; ghost-demon, a 
human spiiit that has become a ■ demon (see 
Demon 1 ), and is worshipped as such; ghost-god 
ghost-de7non\ ghost-light,? — Cobpse-cakdle 2 ; 
ghost-moth, a nocturnal moth (Hepialus humuli)', 
ghost-name (see ghost-wo7'd')\ ghost-plant, the 
tumble-weed (AmaranHis albus)\ ghost-swift » 
ghost-moth ; ghost-train, -word (see quots.). 

1885 E. Peacock in A cademy Sept. 204/2 So we lighted 
the *ghost-candles round her bed. 2824 Mactaggart 
Gallovid. Diet., *Gaisicoal, a coal that when it is burned 
becomes white. 2890 Daily News 25 Nov. 6/3 All the 
western tribes . . are dancing the ’’Ghost Dance, and looking 
forward to the coming of the Great Leader. 2890 Boston 
(Mass.) y-ml. 29 Nov. 2/3 The sudden metamorphosis of 
a great number of the *gnost dancers, .into cattle-stealers. 
2677 Gale Crt. Gentiles in, 205 It was their custome to 
build Shrines or 1 'emples at such places where the bodies 
or ashes of their ’’’Gho.st-Demons lay entombed. 2872 Tylor 
Prim. Cult. ii. 103 Ancient and modern Eitropean tales of 
baleful ghost-demons, a 2638 Mede Wks. 1. xliii. (1672 242 
In Religious graves and sepulchres . . they hoped to find 
their ’’Ghost-gods. 1897 Folk-Lore Sept. 2x5 A. F. says 
that he himself saw what they call a ’’ghost-light. 2832 
Loudon Encycl. Agric. (ed. 2) xnfi The *ghost moth {He- 
Piatus kumuli, F.) depo.sits its eggs near the roots of the 
hop plant, upon which the larva or caterpillar feed.s, some- 
times doing them considerable injury. 2896 Doily Nev's 
3 Jan. 5/2 (jrampians is a ’’ghost-name, derived from a mis- 
readingofTacitus’sMonsGraupius. 1887 Science IX. 32^/2 
Dr. Newberry has told us that it [Amarantus albus] is 
also known as the ’’‘‘gho.st-plant in allusion to the same 
habit, bunches flitting along by night producing a peculiarly 
weird appearance. 2869 E. New.man Brit. Moths 20 The 
*Ghost Swift (Male) {Hepialus kumuli) . . So called from the 
white colour of the male. 2884 Q. Rexi. July 04 On some linc^ 
freight trains are frequently run of which no account is 

5 iven, the profits going to the officials and the ejnployes. 

’hey are technically known as ‘’’ghost trains’, i88fi 
Skeat in Trans. PhiloL Soc. (1885-7) u. 350-1 Report upon 
‘ ’’Ghost-words’, or Words which have no real Existence .. 
We .should jealously guard against all chances of giving any 
undeserved record of words which had never any real exist- 
ence, being mere coinages due ^to the blunders of printers 
or scribes, or to the perfervid imaginations of ignorant or 
blundering editors. 2888 — in N. 4 ' Q- Ser. V. 504/2 
The word meant is estures, bad spelling of esires', and 
eftures is a ghost-word. 

Hence Gbo-stdom, the region or domain of 
ghosts; Gbo-stified ///. £?, [see -Fr], having the 
aspect of being haunted by ghosts; Glio'stit® 
[-ite], one who believes in ghosts ; 01 io’stlet 
[-let], a little ghost 

1855 Smedley H .Coverdalev. 29 A dark archway, .which 
..looked jolly g^ueer and ghostified. 2882 Pall Mall G. 
24 Oct. 2 H ere, sir, is an offer for the ghostite.s- 2890 Nature 
so Feb. 376 IFeir dny fleets of medusa-buds, watery ghost* 
lets, flitting away. iBgz Pall Mall G. 23 July 3/r More 
Glimpses of Ghostdom. 2893 J. Skinner A! Meta- 
physician xxix. 144 His belief in and familiarity with super- 
natural appearances, particularly imps and ghostlets. 

Gliost (g^^^st), V. [f. prec. sb.] 

■fl. inir. a. To give up the ghost, expire. 

<22586 Sidney (J')» Euryalus taking leave of Lucretia, 
precipitated her into .such a love-fit, that within a few hours 
she ghosted. 2689 G. Harvey Curing pis. by Expect, vii. 
51 A day or two after . . the Lad having been miserably 
tortured, Ghosted. 

2. trans. To haunt as an apparition. 

2606 Shaks. A^ti. <§• Cl. ii. vi. 13 lulius Caesar Who at 
Philippi the good Brutus ghosted. ^2^622 Burton Anat. 
Mel. Democr. to Rdr. 19 Aske not with him in the Poet., 
what madnesse ghostes this old man, but what madnesse 
ghostes vs all? 1879 H. N. Hudson Hamlet 10 The being 
thus ghosted was held to be no such trifling matter as we 
are apt to consider it. 

b. To scare with pretended apparitions. 

2813 E. S. Barrett Heroine (1815I IH. 196 ‘Can he he 
ghosting her all this time?’ said Betterton, [Cf. quot. under 
Ghosting vbl. sb.] 

3. mlr. To flit about, prowl as a ghost. Also to 
ghost it. To ghost away : to steal away like a ghost. 
2833 FraseYs Mag. VIII. 577 Doomed to wither ..and„ 
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after ghosting it about for an hour ..be buried. s8Bo 
Antrim ^ Down Gloss,, Ghost, to haunt a person or place 
for the purpose of importuning for money or anything else. 
1891 Field 26 Dec. 967/2 On the second day . . the Dragon 
again ghosted away from the trio. 

Hence (3-lio‘st0d ppL a., that has become a ghost, 
deceased, departed ; G-ho’ sting, vbl. sb. 

1813 E. S. Barrktt Heroine (1815) III. 183 The Baron 
Hildebrand,. had adopted the ghosting system (so common 
in romances) to frighten me into his schemes. ” 1834 Aird 
Churchyard Eclogue 149 Rise, my ghosted love, and testify 
Against the harsh decree that such must die. 

GllOStess (g^«*st^s). mnce-wd, [f. Ghost sb. 
+ -ESS.] A female ghost. 

184® Barham Ingol, Leg-., Old Worn, in Grey, That she, 
The said Ghostess, or Ghost, as the matter may be, From 
< impediment ‘hindrance and ‘ let ” .shall be free, To sleep 
in^her grave. % 8 g& Wesim, Gaz. 2^ B'eb. 8/1 Ever the fair 
child-hostess Heaved a sepulchral sigh — Sighed like a care- 
worn .ghostesS' ! ■ 

02iost3iood Cg^«*sthtid). [f. Ghost + -hood.] 
The state of being a ghost. Also allrib. 

1:889 Daily Hews 12 Dec. 5/3 It is difficult for a ghost to 
become a man, because it has fallen to ghosthood, and 
because it has lost manhood. 1890 B. L. Gii.dersi.ekvk 
Ess* l^Slud. 416 From my childhood up, as in ghosthood 
now, IVe felt an invincible horror of spiders. 

atirib. 1884 Sat. Rev, 22 Nov. 651/1 How long are we 
to wait for Ghosthood Suffrage and Haunted Electoral 
Districts I ' 

t Gliostisli, a, Obs,-^ [f. Ghost sb. + -ish.] 
Somewhat like a ghost. Hence f Gho’stisMy 
in a ghostish manner. 

J. Jeffere Bugbears i v, ii. in Archiv Stud. Heu 
Sfir.iiZqj) XCVIII, Did you marke, Amedeus, how gost- 
ishly theCil dyd dawnse. 

rare* [f. Ghost sb. + -ism.] 
Ghostly characteristics. 

178* Mrs. E. Blower G. Bateman II. 55 Something so 
contrary to all their ideas of ghostism. 1798 Anna Seward 
Lett, (i8it) V. 176 The bell tolling over the heath, is still a 
fine, thoughsomewhathacknied,accoinpaniinenttoghostism. 

Gkostless (gd’tt-stles), a, [f. Ghost sb. •+• -less.] 
f a. Devoid of spirit or life ; without strength or 
virtue {ob$,). b, ? Void of belief in ghosis {rare). 

/I *000 Elene 874 (Gr.) Menix® cwom folc unlytel and 
gefserenne man brohton on b®re . , gtngne, gastleasne. 
a 1603 T, Cartwright Coufut. Rhem. N, T. (i6i8) 219 
A Ghostly Father is hard to finde amongst you, where 
Priests can for the most part do nothing but giue the visited 
a little ghostlesse oyle. a 1634 1 ^* Clerke Serm. (163^ 473 
Workes are the breath of Faith, .they are the pulse of Faith 
. . If you feele them not, the Faith is ghostlesse. 1651 N. 
‘BkQom Disc.Gmi. Eng. n. xxxiii. Ii739> 151 But let the Laws 
be never so .severe, if they have not free liberty to walk at 
large, they are soon ghostiess. a 1849 J. C. Mangan Poems 
(18591 287 To warn and wake a ghostless, godless age. 

Ghostlike (gd'^'stlaifc), a. and [f. Ghost 

sk -f -LIKE.] 

A. adj* Resembling a ghost or its qualities; 
like a place haunted by ghosts. 

i6z* CcwsR., Hatd,..aho, dreadfull, wild-looking, ghastlie, 
ghost-like. 1637 N abbes Hannibal 1 ^ Scipio , Their Ghost to 
Auth. A 3, Thy thinne cheeke, hollow eye, And ghostlike 
colour. 1639 Fuller Holj^ War n. ix. (1647) 56 The ghost- 
like ghastliness of their famished faces. 1835 Willis Melanie 
201 Her majestic trees stand ghostlike in the CEesar-s’ home. 
1877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile xiii. 382 The four colossi 
came out, ghostlike, vague^, and shadowy, in the enchanted 
moonlight, 1884 Q. Victoria More Leaves 80 It looks very 
ghostlike, and reminds me a little of Holyrood Chaijel. 

B. adv. In the manner of a ghost 

1859 Tsnnvson Guinevere 600^ Himself became as mist 
Before her, moving ghostlike to his doom. 1873 Miss Brad- 
noH L. Davoren Frol, ii, The brief days fiit by ghostlike. 

Gkostliness (g^»i*stlines). [f. Ghostly a. -h 
-NESS.] The quality or state of being ghostly. 

1 . fa. Spirituality, spiritual-mindedne.^s ; in 
early use qua.si-ea^ier. Spiritual matters (abs.). h. 
nonce-use. The condition or quality of being a 
‘ghostly* or ecclesiastical person, arch. 

a *300 Cursor M, 6449 To haa frc. wranges] hat gret birjun 
bar, Namli hat fel to gastli-nes, Suld vissed be thorn raoy.ses, 
CX440 Hvlton Scola Per/. (W. de W, 1494) ii. iv, Other 
chaungyng felyst hou none fro fiesshlynes into ghostlines. 
xsa6 Pzlpr, Peff. <W. de W. 1531) r b. Shall be ryght 
delectable & pleasaunt, .specially to all them that loueth 
goostlynes. 1799-1805 Wordsw. Prelude vi. 428 That 
frame of social being, which so long Had bodied forth the 
ghostliness of things In silence visible and perpetual calm* 
*893 J- Baldw, Stoics g Saints y* 122 This intrusion 

of a ghostly man of an inferior order of ghostliness, would 
cause .some soren«s.s in the mona.stery. 

2 . The quality or condition of being a ghost, of 
resembling a ghost or its qualities, also, of being 
filled wnth ghosts. 

x8S3 ICanr Grinnell Exp. xxxi. (1856) 266 One of them . . 
told me, with an utter unconsciousness of his own ghostli- 
ness, that 1 was the palest of the party. 1871 Tylor Prim. 
Cult, II, 72 I’here are conceptions of an abode of the dead 
characterised not so much by dreaminess as by ghostliness. 

H&rpePs Mag. June J31/1 Here among these hills 
with all their ghostliness she would haunt me, i%6 J essofp 
P'rivola x. 164 Think of the accumulation of facilities for 
ghostliness here. 

Gkostly a. Forms: see Ghost and 

-LY 1. [Oh:, gdstlic^ f. gJsl Ghost + -lie, -ly 1 .] 

1 . Pertaining to the spirit or soul; spiritual. 
Opposed to bodil}f or Jleshly\ occas. to natural* 
Now purely iilerar/ and arcb* 


c 1000 dSLFRic Horn. II, 588 He [Crist] is se grundweall 
hsere gastlican cyrean. <?xo5o Byrhtferth’s Handboc in 
Anglia VIII. 303 Heraefter we moton us x^Searwian mid 
gastlicum waepnum. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 105 u re wununge 
is on lieuene, hider we sculen hihxen of hissere erfeSnesse 
mid gastlichere blisse. a 122$ Ancr. R, Pref. 23 Fleschliche 
fondunges. And gastliche baSe. 1303 R. Brunne Handl, 
Synne 1534 Also ys slagheter gostly To vse to speke vyleyny, 
(ffxjSo WycLiF Wks. (i88o) 49 Gostely matrimonye bitwixi 
Crist and Cristen mennus soulis. c *430 Lydg. Min. Poems 
(Percy Soc.) 7 Thes thre ladyes . . Three gostly giftes . . 
Unto the kyng.,did present. 2549 Latimer Ploughers 
(Arb.) 25 So doeth the souls pyne a way for default of gostly 
meate. 1640 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 11. Ep. Ded., I shall 
beg of God that your honour may receive . . Ghostly Strength 
in the reading this booke. 1820 Scori' Ivnnhoe xxv. Qualified 
to administer both worldly and ghostly comfort. 1844 Lin- 
OKveo Anglo-S ax. Ck. (1:858) II. xiii. 286 It may have a literal, 
but it has also a ‘ gho.stly % a spiritual signification. 1865 
Mozley Mirac, iii. 60 A miracle . . has a ghostly force and 
import which nature has not. 1877 Tyndall Fragm, Sci. 
(1879) II. xiv, 362 How many disorders, gho.stly and bodily, 
are transmittea to us by inheritance ? 

b. (With mixture of sense 4,) {Our, ghostly 
enemy, ifoei the Devil. 

1447, 1526 [see Enemy sb, 1 b], 1526 Skelton Magnyf, 2357 
Remedy principall Agaynst all sautes of your goostly foo. 
1603 Catechism in Prayer-bk, N 7 That hee will keepe vs 
. .from our ghostly enemy. 

C. (With mixture of sense 3.) Ghostly father'. 
a father confessor. So ghostly adviser, director, 
etc. ; also ghostly comfort, counsel, etc., used esp. 
with reference to what is rendered by a priest to a 
penitent or one near death. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 178 Gosthch cumfort. c 1290 Becket 1015 
in S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 135 * Sire he seide, ‘ore gostliche fader 
bov were nere-bi-fore 1387 Trevisa Higden ( Rolls) V I. 457 
His goostly fader Donstan. 1536 R, Beerley in Four C. 
Eng. Lett, 34 Wych no man may know but my gostly fader. 
151^ Prayer Bk., Communion (whytchurche) N iij b, That 
he may receiue such gostly coun.saif, aduise and comfort, as 
hy's conscience maye be releued. 159a Shaks. Rom. 4 r jut. 
in. iii. 49 A Ghostly Confessor. 1651 C. Cartwright Cert. 
Relig. 1. 63 We ought to confesse our sinnes unto our Gho.stly 
Father. 1712 Arbuthnot john Bull Pref., When thou 
gave.st ghostly Counsel to dying Felons. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa (1811 ) VIII, Ixxix. 380 He had refused ghostly 
attendance. 1798 Fkrriar Illusir. Sterne v. 155 Her 
gho.stly directors thought it very edifying to punish her 
contumacy, by refusing her the Sacrament. X839-40 W. 
Irving Wol/ert's R* (1855) 129 A ghostly instructor was 
soon found, ready to accomplish nis conversion in the 
shortest possible time. 1871 G. Meredith H. Richmond 
xxiv, (1889) 21$ We shall not be the worse for a ghostly 
adviser at hand. 

1 2 . Of persons and their actions ; Spiritual, de- 
vout, religious. Obs. 

ax^ Hampolk Psalter cxxxvu 9 All fieschly men are 
enemys til go.stly. e 1450 Si. Cuthl>ert (Surtees) 999 For to 
lyue slike gastely lyfe. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 48 
Ye be of good condicions, and goostly of your lyuyng. 
1483 — Gold, Leg. 63 a/a 'Therfore we ought .. to ces.se of 
the werkes of syniie 9 i tentende to doo ghoosily werkes, 

5. Concerned with sacred thin^, or with the 
church ; belonging to an ecclesiastical order or to 
a member of such an order ; spiritual as opposed 
to lay, secular, or temporal, arch. Also f Ghostly 
day : a day set apart for worship. 

C900 tr. Beedds Hist, i. xvi. [xxvii.J (1890) 84 past bwaeSre 
on oSre wisan baet gastUce folc is onxeotonde under ham 
ilcan ondxete, pe we foresprecende wmron. C1175 Lamb. 
Horn. XX pet we maxen on pisae gastliche ilic^ca ibetea 
ure sunne. ax^ Cursor M. 27837 O couaitis«..cum‘5.. 
syraoni, als g-istli thing to selle or byi. 1390 Gower Conf. 
I. 17 'Lheir gostly star is then awey, Wherof they shulde 
her flock delende. 153^ Proper Dyaloge (.\rb.) 141 Refu.s- 
ynge any labour to do Because they are people gostely. 
1597 Hooker Eccl. Pot. v. Ixii. § 13 To settle our hearts m 
the loue of our ghostly Suiieriors- 1632 l.iTMc;t)W 7 ' rav . x. 
429 A ghostly Wife [a Bisnop’s wifej, .shall be sttU Madam 
ijfidy with me. 1651 Hobbes Letnnih. ». xxix, 171 And 
set up . . a Ghostly Authority against the CivilL 1835 
I- Taylor Spir. Despot, iii, 93 [The Hebrew religion] 
afforded fewer means of sustaining ghostly power than 
perhaps any other system ancient or modern. 1858 Haw- 
thorne />. 4r Ti, /mis. L *4 Snatching with ghostly 
hands at sceptres. 18^ Tennyson Elaim 1094 Father., 
bid call the ghostly man Hither,and let me shrive me clean, 
and die. Frks.vian Norm. Corny. (18761 IL ix. 405 He 
laid asMe Ms chrism and his rood, his ghostly weapons, 
t 4 :. Of the nature of a spirit, incorporeal. Obs. 

rz44o Bocius MS. 559) if. 8 O god of igostcly sub- 

staunce is. 1674 H. Fairfax Bulk 4 * Seim, aS Tl»t ghostly 
being wMch enlivens the body of man. 

6 . Of or prtaining to, or issuing from, a ghost, 
disembodiea spirit, or sfiectre ; resembling a ghost, 
spectral, shadowy ; occas., haunted by ghosts, 
'■«riooo Gosp. Nk&demms xxvU, Gaatlic bream, 

Cursor M* A gastii uoicc criaad ful fast# ? 41x000 
DurdaPs Ftyiing w. Nmnedie 175 (MS. ReiAmh) Thy 
ghaistly luke fleys folfcis that pas the by, 1730-40 Thomson 
Autumn 494 The refcimting horn Calh them to ghostly 
balls. i8«9 Polwic Course T. vii. Thy ghostly shape, Q 
Death, Stood in his avenues of fairest nope. x8» D® 
.Qwncev Letkes Wks# 186a IL Duties so suddenly 
revealed amidst termni ghostly as well as earthly. *844 
La Brouciiam Brie. Const, xv, (1862) 237 This ghostly IxKiy 
(commoiilyat-lled Barelsones’ ParUament), *850 Lvhcm Tkeo* 
Trim. xi. at® H is visage and form were ghostly. 1864 Skbat 
Nkiemds Poems 179 The ghostly voiciks in silence died. 
xa$5 K.IN0SL8Y Herem. xi*, Martin chuckled a ghostly 
kttgh as he C«tc.l idhx B. Taylor Faust (1875) IL n* iii# 
104 Ghctttly ’tis in vale and hollow. Spectral all timt we 
discover, 1873; Lonof. WarsMe /m iii. Inter!, i, Forbear 
to-night ymir ghoetly legendk 18S4 Tennyson Becket m* 


ii, How ghostly .sounds that horn in the black wood ! 1887 
Rmicm Prselerita II. 156 Ghostly ranges of incredible 
mountains. 

Hence GBo'stli^ v. [-ft], to render ghostly; 
T Gliostliliead [-head], spirituality; in quot! 
qmsi-concr., spiritual things; G-Sio'stlily adv. 
[-LY^j, in a ghostly manner. 

c 1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 282 He louyth no gostly- 
hede, he desyreth no swetnesse of heuenly thynges. 1842 
'Pait's Mag. VIII. 7 Think of finding yourselves ghostUfied 
in surplices. 1857 Neale Theod. Pkranza (1879) sS The 
wind sang more mournfully; the oaks whispered more 
ghostlily, 

GilOStly (g^n-stli), adv. Now rare. [OE. 
gasHke, f. gdst Ghost sb. + -lice, -ly ^.] f In a 
ghostly or spiritual manner or sense ; opp. to bodily 
ot carnally \ in spirit, as a spirit. Obs. In mod. 
use rarely ; As a ghost. 

cxooo Alfric Horn. L 34 pat halixe husei is gastlice 
Cristes lichama. exxys Lamb. Horn. 7 pa wise witega be 
beob nu ouer |?e halie chirche and libbed gastliche More 
lift CX2CK> Ormin 985 Hu Cristess peoww birrp lakenn 
Ciist Gastlike i ^ode psewe.ss. a 1300 Cursor M. 25054 pat ^ 
we gastU wit him ded suld be. 1357 Lay Polks Caiech. 
455 Dedli synnes . . ga.stely sla ilk matines saule. C1400 
Maundev, (1839) xii. 136 I'he Jewes .. undinstonde not the 
Lettre go.stIy, but bodyly. c 1449 Pecock Repr. v. xv. 561 
Ech man schal fare weel goostli oonli bi hise owne gode 
deedis. 1508 Flsher 7 Peuit. Ps. Pro!., T'he gloryous 
Trynyte . . pre.serue ghostly and bodyly my foresayd lady. 
1548 UuKLL, etc. Enism. P^ar. Mark vi. 43 We maye lyue 
gnostlie in heauen. 1548 Latimer Ploughers ikth.) 25 So 
muste we haue also the other for the satisfaction of the 
soule, or etles we canne not lyue longe gostly. 1619 Donne 
Serm. xiv. 139 The Sword of the I^ord . . cuts bodily and it 
cuts gho.stIy. X642 Rogers Naaman 438 Of Naaman both 
bodily and ghostly. *827 PotLoii Course T. i», Meagre all, 
ar:d ghostly thin. 

GEostologjr (g0«stpibdxi). [badly f. Ghost 

+-(o)LOGY.j (ihost-lore. 

1824 J. M' CuLLtXTH Scoiianul II. 222 The mere ghostology 
being of a neutral character might escape all dangerous 
criticism. 1853 ‘Paids Mag, XX. 417 Clairvoyants, rap- 
pists, connoisseurs in ghostology, and such-like mystery- 
mongers. 1864 Hawthorne .S# Felton (1883) 294 More un- 
accountable than if it had been a thing of ghostology and 
witchcraft. x8^ Coniemp, Rev. X. 295 There are Mor# 
monisms and spirit-rappings and ghostologies without end. 

Gkostsliip (g<^“*stjip). [f. Ghost sb. + -ship.] 
The condition or quality of being a ghost Also 
humorously, the personality of a ghost. 

xSafi J. Wilson in Blackuh Mag, XX. 107, I became 
somewhat too much hand-in-glove with his ghostship. 1830 
Miss Mitford yillage Ser. iv. (1863) 297 Neither Kate nor 
her father or mother had even seen tne spectre, although 
such near neighbours^ to his ghostriiip. 1855 MissYonge 
Lances of Lynwood viii. (1164) 1 17 You believed in our ghost- 
ship as lully as any of them. xSox Daily News 10 Aug. 4/7 
First the worship of the ancestral ghost, simply as a ghost ; 
next the development of his ghostship into godship. 

Grlio»ty (g^«-sti), a. jocular, [f. Ghost sh. + 
-Y L] Concerned with ghosts ; resembling a ghost 

1866 Examiner 8 Dec. 774 Mr. Dickens tells a good 
ghosty story of the Signal Man. 1880 Mlss Broughton 
Sec. 'Ph. n ni. viii. 244 Lucent pebbles underfoot, a ghosty 
moon overhead, 

lienee Q-ho'stily adv., in a ghost-like manner. 

ax849 Bkhdors Song on Water i, Night's domlmess 
breaks, roiling Ghostily. tZji G. Macdonald Wks, P'ancy 
dr I mag* I IX. 43 The thin- voiced firs are calling Ghostily. 

G-Iioul (g?H). Also S-Q goul(0, 9 gho(oT, 
glio(u)l0, g(h)owL [a, Arab. ghul, from a 


verbal root meaning 'to seize ^] An evil spirit 
supposed (in Mohammedan countries) to rob graves 
and prey on humMi corpses. 

X786 tr. Beck/ords Vaihek (1868) 71 All the stories of 
malignant Dives and dismal Goules thronged into her 
memory. *8x7 Moore Lalla R., Veiled Proph* 114 No 
church-yard Ghole, caught lingering in the light Of the 
bless’d sun. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. i. (1873) 84 
It sucks with the vampire, gorges with the ghoule. 

iransf, andy%. xBxz Southey in Q. Rtv. VII. 53 These 
human ghowfs were not content . . to let their friends die 
a natural death before they ate thetn. 1824 W. Irving T* 
Trav, 1 . 73 He was, in a manner, a literary goui, feeding in 
the charnel-house of decayed literature. X83X Carlyle Sart, 
Res, (1858) xSoTwo immeasurable Phantoms, Hypocrisy and 
Atheism., with the Gowl, Sensuality, stalk abroad over the 
Earth. X84X I#ane Arm. Nts, I, 36 The term ‘Ghool’ is 
to any cannibal. x£^ Thacksuay N ewfceones L 312 
Ghouls feasting on the fresh corpse of a reputation. 1885 
Miss Braddok Wyiiards Weird 1 . iii. 95 What ghouls 
people must be to gloat over such a subject# 

O, atifik and Comb,, mghoui-eye, •'head ; ghoul- 
hmmied, -like adjs, 

1844 Disraeli Conmmby^ viii. vi, Her natural pallor ag- 

f ravatdd into a ghoul-hke tint, a xBm Po® Poems, Ulalwm, 
n the ghottl-haimied woodland of Weir. *858 G. Mac- 
PONALD Pkomimim vl {1878) X04 His ghoul-eyes and his 
ghastly fricc fascinated me. , Payne Tales fr. Arabic 

II. 280 vShe . . told him .. that which had bedded her with 
the Ghoul-head, whenas it appeared to her in the garden. 
*896 Westm, Gm. a6 May 8/1 The typhoid statistics of the 
Brisbane Hospital show a remarkable triumph of pioneering 
work in what the Sydney Herald calls the * ghoul-liaunted 
swamps of medical conservatism 

GliOBilisIl (gwdij), a, [f. Ghoul sh. + -ish.] Of 
tbe nature of, resembling, or characteristic of ghouls. 

a xto Hood Open Qnmt. vL The spirit of the place. . 
Turns fell hyaeiw, of the ghoiiMsn race t X875 Miss Braddon 
Sir. World I. ix. 150 'I'hey bad done nothing but talk 
about the murder all the moniing with a ghoulish gusto. 


CHUBBY, 

Comb, Black Stmrhe 111. vii. 99 Tliese dttslty 

shadows lent something ghoulish-looking to his head, and 
face, and sparkling black eyes. 

Hence ac/v., in a ghoulish manner. 

S844 Blackw. Mag. LV. 550 The difference is nearly as 
great as between Lady Amine eating rice with a bodkin, 
and the same fair one battening ghoulishly upon the cold 
meat in the cemetery. 1890 Voice (N. Y.) 20 Feb., It 
ghoulishly dug up some of George’s [Washington's] personal 
weaknesses. 

Ghuest, obs. form of Guest. 

0 llTirry (g^*ri). Anglo-Indian. Also 7 gree, 8 
gurry, -ie, 9 garri, gliur(r)ie, -ee. [a. Hindi 
ghart a water-clock consisting of a perforated 
floating cup which fills and sinks in a fixed time, 
usually 24 minutes.] 

1 . A space of time : a. In old Hindoo custom, 
24 minutes, the 60th part of a day of 24 hours; b. 
In Anglo-Indian usage, an hour. 

1638 W. Bruton Newesfr. E, Ind, 12 This stroak or parcell 
of time they call a Goome, the small pot being full they call 
a Gree, 8 Grees maketh a Par, which Par is three houres by 
our accompt. 1776 Trial J. Fovoke i. 3/2 About two gurries 
afterwards, the said Gentleman, the Maha Rajah, See. came 
out and got into their palanquins. 1803 in Gurw. IVelling- 
toVs Desp. (1844) h 585 If you are resolved on having an 
audience, come tomorrow, when only two ghurees of the day 
shall remain. 1832 G. A. Hkrklots tr. Cast. Moosulmans 
India 37 note^ When two ghurrees of the night are still 
wanting. 

2 . A metal plate on which the hours are struck. 

1816 ' Quiz ' Grand Master vn. 194 Tlie bramin, when the 

gharry’s sound Told one, was with the idol found. 1879 
Low Afghan War ii. 177 Not a sound was heard in camp, 
save the ghurries striking the hours. 

b. A clock or other time-piece * (Cent. Diet.), 
Gbyll ; see GitL shA 

II 0 iallo autico (dg’alil^i antr-ki?). Also 8-9 
in semi-anglicized form giall(o antique. [It., lit. 

* ancient yellow’.] A rich yellow marble found 
among ruins in Italy, and employed as a decora- 
tion ; identified by some with the marmor Numi- 
dicum of the ancients. Also atirib, or adj. 

1741 Ladv Pomfrbt Lett. (1805) II. 310 Pillars and pilas- 
ters of giallo antique. 1771 H. Walpole Lett. (1857) V. 
MO He . . inhabits that most sumptuous of all palaces at 
Rome with door-cases giallo aniico, Brydone Sicily 

xxxvii. <1809) 3S4 Marbles . . little inferior to the giall and 
verd antique.^ 1789 Mrs. Piozzi fourtt. France II. 130 
The granites, in giafl antique, have an undescribable effect. 
1830 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast. Ord. (1863) 445 He lies 
on a couch of giallo-aniico. 1859 J. C. Hobhouse Italy 
II. 108 One of the giallo-antico columns. 

11 Giallolino (dgalilt^lrntf). lObs. AlsoSgialo- 
lina, [It. gialloHno (Florio), now by dissimilation 
giallorino^ dim. of giallo yellow.] A fine yellow 
pigment (see quots.). 

X7a8 Woodwaro Meih. Foss. 4 GtahUna . . Earth of a 
bright Gold Colour, found in the Kingdom of Naples, very 
fine, and much valued by painters. 1847 Craig, GialloHno^ 
A fine yellow pigment, much used under the name of Naples 
yellow. In mod. Diets. 

Giambeux, Spenser's artificial sp. of Jambeux. 
t IHaiiet(t)OIl. Obs. rare. [a. It. gianneiione, 
augmentative of giannetia a kind of lance.] A 
kind of lance. 

iS6a J, Shute Two Comm. 11. 42 h, When anye heaste 
came forthe of the woodes to the j^Iayne, the kinge vsed to 
apointe some noble man to sley it with bis sharjje Gianetton, 
lidd., Withoute. .taking anye Gianeton with him. 

Criant (d^oi-ant), jA and a. Forms : 3-6 geant, 
4“5 ge-» jea,u'nd(e, -a(u)iit(e, 4-6 ge-, gi-, 
gyaunt(e, (5 ge-, gi-, gyaw(u)nt, gyaud, geant, 
6 geyaunt, gyane), 5-8 gyant(e, 6- giant. See 
also Gigant. [ME. geant (afterwards with the 
first syll. influenced by the Lat. form), ad. OF. 
giants jiant^ gaiant (mod.F. popular Lat. 

^gagantenii corrupted form of classical Ikt. 
tem igmsx. gigai)^ a. Gr. jlyavr-^ yijas. 

TheGr. word and its lat. transliteration appear in clas.sical 
use (chiefly in //.) as the name of a mythical race of beings 
of enormous stature and strength, represented as the sons of 
Gaea (Earth) and of Uranus (Heaven) or Tartarus (Hell), 
and as having warred with the Gods, by whom they were 
in the end de.stroyed. The LXX, and (hence) the Vulgate, 
used the word in passages of the Bible which refer to 
men of extraordinary stature and strength, and it thus 
obtained the wider sense in which it is current in the Rom. 
langs. and in Eng. The etymology of Gr, ytyaj, like that 
of many other mythological names, is obscure ; the hypo- 
the.sis of connexion with the root *ya-, y**'- to be born, to 
beget, is hardly tenable,] 

..■'A,' sk 

1 . One of the supposed beings in human form 
but of superhuman stature, who occur frequently 
in mythic or pseudo-historical traditions and in 
romantic fiction. In Greek mythology, used spec. 
(chiefly in plural, with initial capital) as the ren- 
dering of Gr. yiyas (see above in the etymology). 

1297 R, Glouc. (1724) 15 So strong, .of honde, J^at hym ne 
ray^te no mon ne geant at stonde. c 1325 Chron. Eng.p^ in 
Ritson Met. Ram. II. 272 To wrastle wyth that foule thing, 
ITjat wes the geaundene kyng. c 1330 R. Brunnk C^on. 
WcLce (Rolls) 1754 In }?at tyme wer here non hauntes Of no 
men hot of geauntes. (Geaunt ys more ban man . . Lyke men 

} >ey ar in flesche & bon . - Of metnbres haue b^y liknes ye 
ymes alle in man ys.) c 1450 Henryson BludySerk 44 
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The king gart seik baith fer and neir . . Off onyknycht gife 
lie micht heir, Wald fecht with that Gyand. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems xxxviii. 20 He . . as gyane raxit him on hicht. 1553 
Eden Treat. News Ind, (Arb.) 11 The Gyaunte Atlas 
beareth the worlde on hys shoulders. 1649 J er. Taylor Gt. 
Eaemp. iii. xxv, A hundred weight to a gyant is a light 
burden. fjoS-fi Farquhar Beaux Straf .v. iii, Fm none of 
your Romantick Fools, that fight Gyants and Monsters 
for nothing, 1726 Leoni Alberti’s Archit. I. 7/2 Typho 
the Gyant being buried in the Island of Prochyta. 1810 
Scott Lady of L. i. iv, The Cavern, where, His told, A giant 
made his den of old. 1838 Penny Cycl. XI. 209 The fabulous 
stories of the giants and pygmies of antiquity, the former of 
whom are said to have made war against Jupiter. 

b. ^g. Applied to some influence or agency of 
enormous power. Sometimes prefixed as a title 
to names of personified qualities, in imitation of 
Bunyan’s allegorical ‘Giant Despair*. 

a X631 Donne Poefns(j 6 so) 54 If you dare be brave. .First 
kill th’ enormous Gyant, your Disdaine. axSefi Lovelace 
Poems (1864) 17s Is there such a trifle as honour, the fools 
gyant. 1880 G. Meredith Trag. Com. {1881) 175 Giant 
V anity urged Giant Energy to make use of Giant Duplicity. 
1893 L)Mly News 3 Mar. 5/4 Americans are now styling 
electricity ‘ our docile giant 

2 . A human being of monstrously or abnormally 
high stature ; often used hyperbolically, 

1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 202 Here Mage- 
lanus founde a Giaunt x. fote in length. 1571 Campion 
Hist. Irel. vii. (1633) 22 Nemrod, worthily tearmed a gyant, 
as one that in bodily shape exceeded proportion. 1633 
H. CoGAN tr. Pinto’s 7 'rav, xl. 160 They were followed 
by twelve huge tall men, that seemed to be Giants, clothed 
with Tygers skins as wild men are used to be painted of 
them. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop iii, His head and face 
were large enough for the body of a giant. 1884 J. Hall 
A Ckr. Home 176 As there are dwarfs, giants, and albinos, 
so there are exceptional natures, 
b. iransf. 

1834 T. Medwin Angler in Wales I. 289 The salmon, 
which was a giant of the species, did not . . find more than 
depth for his huge body to swim in. 1891 H. Herman His 
A ngel X. 202 Five or six mighty elms clustered at the side 
of the house, hoary giants. 

3 . One distinguished by the possession of intel- 
lect, strength, valour, etc. in extraordinary amount 
or degree. 

1535 CovERDALE Ps. cxxvi[i]. 4 Like as the arowes in the 
honde of the giaunte, euen so are the yonge children. 
1680-90 Temple Learnt. Wks. 1731 I. 159 There may 
be Gyants in Wit and Knowledge, of so over-grown a Size, 
as not to be equalled again in many Successions of Ages. 


Ref. Ch. Eng. I. 426 The schoolmen were mental giants. 
1871 E. F. Burr Ad Fidem xiv. 278 Giants of faith. 

4 . U, S. Mining. A discharge-pipe through which 
great volumes of water are sent for the washing 
of ore. 

1877 Raymond Mines 62, 97. 1882 Rep. Proc. Met. C/'.i'., 
From the distributor the streams are piped on to the ‘ moni- 
tors or * giants ’. 

6. attrib, and Comb. a. simple attrib., as giant- 
brood., -landy -race, -world ; b. objective, as giant- 
crusher, -killer, -queller, -slayer ; giant- killing 3 ^ 6 ]. ; 
C. instrumental, as giant-hurled adj. ; d. simila- 
tive, as giant-great, -huge, -vast adjs. ; e. appositive, 
as giant-hunter (passing into adj. : see B). 

1612 Drayton Poly-olh. xiv. 84 Since Comer’s *Giant- 
brood inhabited this lie. 1671 Milton Samson 1247 , 1 dread 
him not, nor all his giant brood. 1842 Sir A, de Verb Song 
of Faith 91 Communities are as the Giant-brood Fabled by 
poets old. 1891 Atkinson Lact of Giant-Killers 79 The 
Dalesfolks seldom called him anything but the Wolf-queller 
or the ^Giant-crusher. 1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) II. ni. 
171 Stalking marvellous figures *Giaiit-great. 1866 Howells 
Venet, Life viii.126 The gondoliers' spectral shadows *giant- 
huge. 1725 Rope Odyss. xi. 704 There huge Orion of por- 
tentous size, Swift thro' the gloom a *Giant-hunter flies. 
1871 H. King tr. Ovid’s Met. xi. 707 If. .the mass Of Pindus 
or of Ossa, * giant-hurled, Fell sheer in middle-sea. 1726 
Amherst Terrx Fil. x. 46 History professors, who never 
read any thing . . but Tom Thumb, Jack the *giant killer 
[etc,]. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets x. 330 Heracles, a Jack 
the Giant-Killer in his cradle. 1781 Cowper Conversat. 244 
Guy, Earl of Warwick. .Or*giant-killing Jack would please 
me more. 1766 H.Walpole Acc. Giants Wks. imS II. 102, 1 
hope, .that nobody will beg a million of acres of ■**^giant-land, 
18^ S. E. Dawson Handbk. Dom. Canetda 322 It is a verit- 
able giant-land, xyp. {title) Last Speech of John Good, 
vulgarly called Jack the ^Giant Queller. 1813 Scott 
Rokehy iv. i. note, Thor was the Hercules of the Scandina- 
vian mythology, a dreadful giant-queller. xSao Keats 
Hyperion 11. 200 Then their first-born, and we the *giant- 
race Found ourselves raling new and beauteous realms, 
1879 Sir G. Scott Led. Archit. I. 38 The *giant-slayers of 
©Id romance, a 1849 J. C. Mangan Poems{,xZi<d) 48 *Giant- 
vast [flames], 1595 Shaks. fohnM.ia. 57 Commend these 
waters to those haby-eyes, That neuer saw the *giant-world 
enrag’d, 1889 R. B. Anderson tr. Rydberg's Teut, Mythol. 
132 The giant- world’s wintry agents. 

6. Special comb., as Giant’s causeway (see 
Causeway i) ; giant-cell (see quot. 1881) ; hence 
giant-celled a., consisting of g[iant-cells ; giant 
cement, an extremely tenacious cement ; * 1 * giant- 
dwarf, a dwarf with the power of a giant; 
giant’s grave (see quot.) ; giant’s kettle, one 
of the numerous very large pot-holes (moulins) 
on the coast of Norway ; giant-powder, also simply 
giant (see quot. 1875 ); f giant rnde <z.,rude as a 
giant ; giant(’s stride, a gymnastic apparatus, 
consisting of an upright pole with a revolving 
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head, to which ropes are attached, by bolding 
which, one is able to take gigantic strides round 
the pole ; giant-swing (see quot.). 

*779 Sir W. Hamilton in Phil. Trans, LXX. 48 Lava’s 
regularly crystallized, and forming what are vulgarly called 
*< 5 iants Causeways. 1876 Ziemssen’s Cycl. Med. V. 644 
A *giant-celL 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cells, giant, large pro- 
toplasmic masses, .without cell wall, and containing many 
roundish nuclei. .They are found in tubercle. Also, - . cer- 
tain large ganglionic cells found in the frontal and the 
ascending parietal convolutions of the brain. *886 T. 
Holmes Sysi. Surg, 3) I. 279 Myeloid or *giant- 
celled sarcoma, i8i^ R. Jefferies in Longm. Mag. IV, 
258 All Brighton chimneys are put on with *giant cement, 
1588 Shaks. A. L. L. 111. i. 182 This wimpled, whyning, 
purblinde waiward Boy, This signior lunios *gyant dwarfe 
don Cupid. 1880 A nirim ^ I)o 7 un Gloss., *Giani's Graves, 
cromlechs and kistvaens, 1882 Geikie Texi-bk. Geol. m. 
11. ii, § 5, 415 On the ice- worn surface of Norway singular 
cavities of this kind, known as ‘^giants’ kettles’, exist in 
great numbers. 1872 Raymond Statist. Mines 4* Mining 
34 The company consume about 25 pounds of *giant powder 
weekly for blasting purposes. 1875 Knight Diet. Meek., 
Giant-powder, a form of dynamite, consisting of infusorial 
earth saturated with nitro-glycerine. 1882 Century \ Mag, 
XXV. 221/2 ‘They sets a kag o’ that Giant on -. it, and 
it goes off on 'em and tears everything to pieces.’ s6oo 
Shaks. A. Y.L. iv. iii. 34 Womens gentle braine Could not 
drop forth such *giant rude inuention. 1883 Pall Mall G, 
14 Nov. 1/2 Give them a *giant’s stride, give them a climbing 
or leaping pole, and see what a change you will bring into 
their life. 1889 Century Diet., ^Giant-swing, in gymnastics, 
a revolution at arm's length around a horizontal bar, 

33 . adj. [developed from the attrib. and appositive 
use of the sb.] 

1 . Of extraordinary size, extent, or force ; gigantic, 
huge, monstrous. 

1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 17 Crete palayses, gyantes 
toures, noble bathes. 1602 Mar.ston Antonio’s Rev. u. iii, 
Rigmie cares Can shelter under patience .shield ; but gyant 
griefes Will burst all covert. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, i. ii, 
399 A gyant Traytor [ 1 . 216 bee’s Traytor to th’ height]. 
<2x649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (1713) 45 S^uch 
gyant moods our parity forth brings, We all will nothing be, 
or all be kings. 1699 Bentley Phal. xi. 225 He was a 
Gyant Tragedian, rather than a Fairy one. 1725 Pope 
Odyss. IX. 374 His giant voice the echoing region fills, 
X747 Collins Odes, Liberty 19 With heaviest Sound a 
Giant-statue fell. 1777 Warton Poems 43 More horrible 
and huge her giant-shape she rear'd. 1812 Byron Ch. Har, 
11. xxii, Mauritania’s giant-shadows frown, 1851 Helps 
Comp. Solit. ix. (1874) 155 Near the land some giant reeds 
rose up from the water.^ 1852 Robertson Serm. Ser. m. 
X vii. 220 Ras.sion in its giant might. 1861 Gen. P. Thomp- 
son Audi Alt. III. clxvii, 189 Adam Smith, a giant autho- 
rity. 1862 Mrs, H. Wood Mrs. Hallib. iii. xviii. (1888) 
409 When old age approaches then time moves with giant 
strides. 1888 F. Hume Meui. Midas i. Pro!., Above which 
could he seen giant mountains with snow-covered ranges, 
b. In the names of plants and animals. 

[XS78-1848 : see Fennel-giant.] *845 Florist’s fml. 29 
The sort of asparagus at present most generally grown 
is known under the name of the Giant, x^i Miss 
Pratt Flower. PI. III. 339 Campanulaceae .. (Giant Bell- 
flower). 1864-5 Wood Homes without H. i. 42 The Giant 
Armadillo {Priodonta gigas) is so determined a burrower 
that [etc.]. Ibid. v. 109 The Giant Teredo {Teredo gigantea) 

. . produces a shell more than five feet in length. i88a 
Garden 4 Feb. 75/3 The Giant OxAOac{A triplex kortensis) 
attains a height of 6 ft. or upwards. Ibid. 20 May 
353/2 For planting by the side of water .. there are few., 
equal to the Giant Fennels, 1897 Daily News 9 Sept. 8/7 
Giant seed rye is scarce and firm. 

2 . Comb., as giant-bodied, -factoried, -treed adjs. 

1624 R. Davenport Cit^ Nt. Cap in, (i66r) E i. Her little 

pedling sins.. will shew in my book as foils to her ’’giant- 
bodied vertues. 1864 Tennyson Sea Dreams 5 The *giant- 
factoried city gloom. <;x865 O. W. Holmes Hunt after 
^Captain* in Pages Old Vol. Life (1891) 76 Springfield, 
the wido-meadowed. .*giant-treed town. 

Giantess (dgm-antes). Forms; see Giant, 
Also 5 geannesse. [f. Giant sb. + -ess.] A sbe- 
giant ; a woman of abnormal bulk and height. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 4663 Amyote hure damme, a geaunt- 
esse. c X400 Sowdone Bah. 2943 This Barrok was a geau- 
nesse. 1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. vii. 37 He spide far off a 
mighty Giauntesse. 1627 Hakewii.l Apol. in. v. § 4. 202 
The woman Gyantesse before mentioned was so strong, 
that shee would lift vp in either hand a barrell full of 
Hamborough beere. 1663 Cowley Ess., Greatness (1669) 
i2r He kept a Concubine that was a very Gyantess. 1825 
J. Neal Br. Jonathan III. 447 ‘Who are you?’ cried 
Savage ; throwing himself at her, as iFshe were a giantess. 

iransf . and fg. 1640 Howell Dodona's Gr. 71 Which 
were shee entirely subject to the Cedar, would - . bee able 
of her selfe to make head against that huge Giantess 
Alcarona. 1841 W. Spalding Italy ^ It. Isl. 1 . 249 The 

g iantess [Rome] had grown old and weak ; but the life- 
lood still circled through her veins. 1865 Sat, Rev, 
25 Mar, 337 Intellectual giantesses are still rarer than in- 
tellectual giants. 1896 Westm. Gaz. 3 Nov. 6/3 A magni- 
ficent giantess [a chrysanthemum] of pure white. 

Gianthood (dg»i*antiliud). [f. Giant sb. -b 
-HOOD.] a. The nature or characteristics of a giant; 
hugeness, b. concr. The race of giants. 

3840 Carlyle Heroes (1858) 199 A kind of vacant huge- 
nes.s, large awkward gianthood, characterises that Norse 
System. 1859 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. II. Ixxxii. 45 
The strong-limbed gianthood of the olden time. 

O’iantisli (dgai’antij), a. [f. Giant sh, + -ISH.] 
Resembling a giant or his qualities. 

a 1634 Randolph Muses’ Looking GI. v. i. Their stature 
neither Dwarfe nor Gyantish. 1755 Smollett Quix. (1803) 
II. 27 The boon she asks . . is a mere trifle ; no more than 
slaying a giantish sort of a fellow. 
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Giautisni (cl<5^i*Sntiz^m). [f. Giakt si>. + -TSM.] 
The quality or state of a giant; the practices of a 
giant or of the Giants. 

1639 Chapman & Shirley Ckahoi ni. H, The improvement 
of his estate in so few years, from a private gentleman’s 
fortune to a great duke’s revenues, might save our sove- 
reign therein an orator to enforce and prove faulty, even to 
giantism, against heaven. 1^5 J, Webb Stom-Heng 31 
It appears most apt to sustain any the heaviest Weight ; 
and therefore hath much of Giantism in it. 1730 BhELDiNG 
Tom Thumb i. iii, Oh ! happy state of giantism. 1855 
P. Landeeth Do Quincey in Sind, Mod, Lit. (liidi:) 275 
Goliath is associated with giantism, 
f Fhys, and Biol. Abnormal development in 
size. Also spec, (see quot. 1885). 

i88S' Syd. Soc. Z,<4r., Giantism^ y. condition of excess of 
developement in which a young living thing precociously 
attains the size and appearance of adult life, but does not 
go on to surpass the average, 1895 J. Hutchinson A rckives 
Sur^. VL 74 Inherited tendency to Giantism. Mr, E — , of 
I)—, aged 29, .who stood six feet seven inches, told me that 
his jiaternal grandfather had attained the same height. 
■Cfiaiitize rare, [f. GianiijA 

-f -IZE.] f a* tnlr. To play the giant, Obs,'"** 
h. irans, To give the appearance of a giant to, 
s6sr CoTGR. , Gea.ntise?\ to Giantize ; to make as big as a 
Giant ; also, to play the Giant, il^ Dai/y Tei, 28 Dec, 5 /a 
Their anxious parents ply them with gin until they stop at 
a size which enables them to giantise every competitor. 

Giailtlike (d,:53i*aotl3ik), a. [f. Giant sk + 
Likb.] Kesembling a giant or'W,hat pertains to 
a giant ; gigan.tic. 

Golding Calvin on Ps. Ivi, Heathnish persons are 
puied up with Giant-lyke presumptuousnes. 1590 Shaks. 
Mids. Jv. Ill, i. zgj Good master Mustard seede..that same 
cowardly gyant-hke Oxe beefe hath deuoured many a 


gentleman of your house. x6i8 Bolton Floms (1636) 2ot 
Those Gyantlike bodies, .were, .the fairer mark for asword, 
or dart to hit, a x68o Charnock A ttrib. 11834) 1 1 , 625 
Winds have . .a giant-like force, a, jyxiS South Serm. (1737; 
I. yi, 231 All their giant-like objections against Christian 
religion shall presently vanish and quit the field, 1847 La 
Lindsay CAr. Art I. 28 The duoruo .. with its giant-like 

S recession of columns, is singularly beautiful, 1878 L. P. 

Ieredith Teeth 188 A person almost giantlike in strength 
and stature may faint at the thoughts of the operation, 

Cri*aiitliiig. [f- Giant sk + -lino.] A young 
giant. 

xSyt H. F, Sheppard in Sacrisiy L 340 Gayant was a 
married giant, with a wife and three giantlings. 
Gian-tly (dgar&itli), a, and oBtf, [f. Giant 

VA + -LY.] 

A,adj. « Giantlike. Now rare. 
xS^z Daus tr. Bnilin^er on Apoc. (x 57; 3) 77 Idle men 
peruerte md wrest Gods word after their wonted giantly 
boldenes. 1607 Walkingtom Opt. Glass it The rnassier 
and more gyantly body must be maintained with large . . 
diet. ij6i3 PuacHAS Pil^image !i6r4) 862 The lower 
Mountaines. .although they bee tor their height wonderfull, 
yet . .they have more Giantly-overlookers. 1636 Da yen ant 
Witts y. Liij Our hopes strong and giantly. 1659 
•“ ifjh. (1679) 13“ - 


Genii. Calling viii. 


t 13X Great Mens vices are of a 


S t more giantly frame, they proclaim solemn War with 
eaven. 1809 W. Irving ICnickerb.vi. ii. (1849) 3x5 Governor 
Kisingh, notwithstanding his giantiy condition, was, as I 
have hinted, a man of ^ft. 

t B, Oiiv. In a giantlike manner. Ohs, 
x6zs T. Jackson Orig. Vnbeliefe viL 6 j His picture as 
Euripides hath taken it, is more Gyantly vast, 17x9 
D’Urfey Pills III. 44 Bacchus giantiy bestrid A Strong 

Beer Barrel. ' . ■ ■ 

t Gi*antness- 0 h$.- ® 

x6xx FloriOj Gigmiie^mf giantness, or greatnesse or 
quality of a Giant. 

Ciiaatijy (d^prantri). rare, [f. Giant sh, 4* 
-Et.] a. The race of giants ; giants collectively, 
b. Tales about giants ; giant-mythology. 

x6xi CoTOSL, Geanterie, giantrie; the generation, race, 
kind, or brood, of Giants, X784 H. Waliplk Lett. (xSao) 
ly. 380 The flimsy giantry of Ossian has introduced moun- 
tainous horrors. x 8 i 6 Southey P&eCs Pilgr, iv. 31 The 
Giantry of old their God defled, 

CSi'autsMp. [f. Giant sk + -shit.] a. The state 
of being a giant, b. The personality of a giant. 

i<S7x Milton Smmm x»44 Hisgiantdiipk gone somewhat 
crest-faiien. 1761 Brit, Mag. II. 603 Even their giantships 
Gog and Magog seemed to be asmost anitnated. 18x9 
Motherwell Harp Renfrmiskire Pref, 52 In this his 
Giantship is miserably deceived. 1847 Bleu kto, Mag. LX I. 
590 He stands, a modern Gulliver, pre-eminent in moral 
giantship amidst surrounding pigmies. 

II Giaour (dgatu). B’orms: 6-8gower,7gaiir(e, 
gawar, (ghatir), gouT(e, 7-8 gianr, jaonr, (7 
dgiahoux, 9 ghiaour, jour, yaoor), 7- giaour. 

[Pers, ^aur, gor, pronounced by the Turks 

(gyaur), var. gehr : see Guebbe.] A term of re- 
proach applied by the Turks to non-Mussulmans, 
esp. Christians. 

* 5^4 Jknkinson in Hakluyt Pby. (1599I 1 . 349 He Bhc 
Sophy of Persia] reasoned with mee much of Religioa, 
demaunding whether I were a Gower, that is to say, aa 
vnbeleeuer, or a Muselman, that is of Mahomets lawe, 
x6o9 W. Biddulph in T. Lavender Trap. 85 In words they 
[Turkes] reuile them as the E^iyptians did the Israelites, 
and call them Gours, that is, Infidels. 1654 tr. Scuderys 
.Curia. ^ Poiitm 28 Have you never heard them call the 
Christians, ymttrs., that is, Doggs ? 1675 tr. Gmllaiienls 
Foy. Aik^ 339 The Eunuch . , set him to threaten the 
Christian iCorsairel, Incouraging him as soon as they 
came within distance to call them Giamrs, x6&x Whelee 


yourn. Greece n. 199 He . . was reproachfully sent away 
with the Name of Goure, or Infidel. X786 tr. Beckford s 
VaihekiiZCi^ x4 Accursed Giaour I what comest thou hither 
to do? 18x3 Byron Giaour 745 Who falls in battle ’gainst 
a Giaour Is worthiest an immortal bower. x88i Harpefs 
Mag. LX III. 248 An unadulterated Arab place of entertain- 
ment, seldom profaned by the presence 01 giaours. 

Giaunt(©, 0 iaw(ii)iit, obs. foims of Giant. 
Gib (gib), sk^ G/v. exc. in Comb. P'onns: 4-7 
gibb(©, 6-7 gyb, 5- gib, £A lamiliar abbrevia- 
tion of Gilbert.^ 

1 . A familiar name given to a cat. To play fy 
gib {? to say * fie * to the cat;, to utter tlireats, to 
look threateningly. 

<rx4oo Inscr. in Pros, Soa. Antzq. C1886) ii Mar., Gret: 
wel : gibbe: oure; cat. CX400 Pom, Pose 6204 For right 
no mo than Gibbe I Fr. Tibers] our cat. C1450 Henry^n 
Mor. P'ab. (1832) X3 Scantly had they drunken once or twise, 
When in came Gio-Hunter ouiyoly Cat. ai$y^ [see Cat 
1 bj. 1575 Gamm. Gurton i, Vj, Gy b our cats two eyes . , Gyb 
shut her two eyes. ibid, in, lii, Mary fy on thee, thou old 

B 'b, with al my very hart- 1640 Bastwick Lord Bps. yiii,^ I j, 
e playes fy gib with his thunderbolt of Excommunication. 

2 . A cat, esp, a male cat (cf. Gib a male ferret in 
Chester Gloss .) ; in later dialectal use, one that has 
been castrated. To play ihe gib : (of a woman) to 
act the cat (see Cat and dog). 

1561 Sckole-ho. Worn. 508 in Hazl. J?. P. P. IV. 124 
Nature she foloweth, and playeth the gib, And at her hus- 
band dooth barke and ba[wlll, As dooth the Cur. i6<» 
Dr. Dodypoll m. ii, in Bullen O. PI. III. 129 This^ is 
Melfxsmene, that Scottish witch, Whom I will scratche like 
to some villmious gibb. xfioa Shaks. Ham, m. iv. xpo 
Who . . Would . . from a Bat, a Gibbe, Such deere poncernings 
hide ? a x6x6 Beaum. & Fl. Put. of Malta v. ii, Wee’I call 
him Cacodemon, with his block gib there. ^ 1668 Wilkins 
Real Char. n. viii. ^ x. 199 Male . . Dojj, Gib, Cock, [etc.]. 
1804 T. Duncumb Here/ordsh. I. 2x3 Gtb^ a male cat, cas- 
trated. 

H. A term of reproach, esp. for an old woman. 
a 1529 Skelton E, Rummyng 99 She is a tonnlsh gyb. 
1508 Drayion Heroic, Ep. xih. 104 Call me, Beldam, Gib, 
W'ltch, Night-mare, Trot. z6xt Middleton & Dekker 
Roaring Girl iv. ii, ’Faith gib, are you spitting? Tie cut 
your tayle pus-cat for this. atpBcj Cotton Wks. 

(1765) 122 And humbly the old Gib beseeches To shew her 
utmost Skill and Cunnitig. 

4 . Gib-cai*»sQnm 2. Now only arch, and dial, 
iSpfi, 1785 fsee Cat i bj. xSao Lame Elia Ser. i. 
S. Sea Ho.f Melancholy as a gib^t over his counter all the 
forenoon, 1895 Crockett Men of Mosshags X03 , 1 declare 
1 purred like our gib cat, 

Hence f CH'bsMp jocular^ the personality of a 
cat. (In quot. applied to a woman.) 

xfiifi Beaum. Sc Fl. Scorn/, Lady v. i. Bring out the Cat 
hounds, He make you take a tree whore, then with my 
tyller Bring downe your Gibship. 
tGilb, Obs, Also^gybbe. [a. OF. 
gibCf ad. L. gibba.J 
1 . A hump. 

c X440 Promp, Parv, aSo/i Knobbe^ a beest j^s l«i^ke or 
bre.ste, jmt ys clepyd a gybbe. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav, 
192 Camells. . vane according to the Countrie they breed in : 
in. .Persia they have but one gib or bunch, the Arabian is 
doubled. 

2 . A bale (of cloth, etc.). 

15*6 in Dillon Calais ^ Pale (1893) 8x Item, of a gybbe of 
Woilen clothe outwardes ij*l. 

Gib (gib), sk^ Abo 6 gdhbe, 9 gibb, [Of 

obscure origin ; cf. KxP, KlBBig.] 

•f 1 . An iron hook* Obs.’^ ^ 

*S(^ Wills <5> Inv, JV. < 7 . (Surtees 1835)278 Arosting Iron, 
a mir of gihbes, iij pair of pott dipps. 

2 . (See quots.) 

1788 W. Marshall Vorksh, H. Gloss. (E, D. S.) Gib 
(the g hard, as in gild), a hook ; a gibhy stick, a hooked 
stick. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Gib, a woi^en hook. 
,,A mutimggik a nutting hook. 

3 , The hooked gristle which grows at the end of 
the lower jaw of a male salmon after spawning ; 
=■■ Kip. Also Comk, as gib-fish, a salmon with a 
‘gib’. (Otherwise explained in quot 1867.) 

18x8 Sporting Mag. I. 390 At the end of hh lower chop, 
there grows a hard honey gib, from which they are then 
called the gib-fish. 1SS7 Smyth SaiioPs Word-bk., Gibb, 
the beak, or hooked upper lip of a male salmon, ibid., 
Gik/sk, a northern name fixr the male of a 
4, Comk, as t gib-crook «* sense i j , gib-st^ 
(see quote.) ; gib-sMofc « sense, a. ■ 
xsfi4 Wills 4* Imf. M. C* (Surtees x835>'a33 One patynet of 
toyagts, *gilK:rokes. xakincroke, and mcks xx*. 1674-9X ■ 
Eay iV- C, Words (E. D. S,), *Gibsi^, a quarter-«alr. 
Tyax 1ft Bailey. 1847 Craig, Gibsi&jf, a staff to gauge 
water or to |i<u»h a bc^ ; formerly, the name of a weapon 
used in fighting beasts on. the stage. 1876 WMiby 
m,,A *gB stick a stick that k bent-heiwted. 

Gfb sktMg, [Said to be short form of 

Gibealtae,] a p«:sop. 

3t%7 5 Vrs.* Penal iiL sr**, I dM a lagging of seven, 

and was at the Gib. thra» out oi k. 

Obs-^ [f. GiB^^.1] #Wr. To be- 
have like a gib or cat. Hence fGi'bbiiig vbl sk 
»<bx Bwufic. & Fl. Wild-Gome Chme nr. iii (xfisal 44 Out 
KitlingB what Catterwalling's here ? what gibbing ? 

Gfb (gih)j IT t [yar. Cm] ■ iram. To disem- 
bowel (fish). *Gif. Also Comb., as gib-tub (see 
quot.), Heftce IH'biMar, one who disembowels 
fish. 

*8% Cham/b, fmi, ty* l» tlic emtro anothinr man g!b- 


bing or eviscerating the fish. Funk* s Stand. Dfcf.,Gibn 

tub, a tray in winch fish are laid to be gibbed or di^ 
emboweled* 

Gib, var. Jib sk and v. 

Gibaltar : see Gibraltar 2.. 

Gibb(e, obs. form of Gib, Jib, 

Gibbed eat»_ [orig. var. (Gtb 4); 

bwt gibbed was afteiwards taken as pa. pple. of an 
assumed vb. ^gib to geld.] *= Gib-cat, (iiB 2, 
1633 W. Rowley Match Midn. ii. i, lohn. Looke Mis- 
tresse, how they stare one at another? lar. Yes, and swell 
like a couple of gib’d Cats. 1651 Randolph, etc. Hey for 
Honesty 11. iii, Some gib’d Gat that died issuelesse has 
adopted thee for her Heire. 1670 Ray Prov. 206 As 
melancholy as a gibd cat. 1687 SiSDLfiY Bellamira v. 1, 

I had as live drink with a gib d caj. 1S24 W. Irving 
T. i rav. 1 . 293 The melancholy of a gibed cat. 

Gibber (dy,i*boj, gi*boi), sbX [f. Gibber vJ] 
Rapid and iimrticulale utterance. 

1832 J. P. Kennedy Swaiio7(j i?. iii. (1860I 38 The gibber 
of ducks and chickens and turkeys. 1835^ Browning Para- 
celsus u. 43 The blank .space ’twixt an idiot's gibber And a 
mad lovera ditty. X859 Kingsj.ky Sfisc., Plays ^ Purit, 
IL 131 He has none of the obscene gibber of the .ape. 

il Gibber (gi*bw), sk- [L. gibber.} (See quots.) 

1857 DunglisoFs Med. Lex., Gibber, hump. 1866 Treas, 
Bot., Gibber, a pouch-like enlargc-ment of the base cf a 
calyx, corolla, etc. 1880 (see s.v. GibueroseJ. 1885 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Gibber, a hump, a bunch. 

Gibber (gi'boa), Australian, Alsoqgibba, 
gbibber. • [aboriginal Australian.] A large 
stone ; a boulder, 

iS^ L. E, TiiRELKEL0 44?/f/nx/. Gram. p. xi, Barbarisms 
,,Gibber,y stone. 1847 [A. Harris] Settlers «.y Comneis ix. 
159 He did not object to stow himself by the fire-side of 
any house be might be near, or under tlie ‘ gibbers ' (over- 
hanging rocks ! of the river. X889 Boldrewood Robbery 
under Arms (1890) 39 There was a kind of gully that came 
in, something like the one we came in by, but rougher, and 
full of gibWrs. i8g^ B, Spbncer in Rep. Horn Exped. i. 
I* Our course lay across, .upland plains covered w.ith 
* gibbers 

b. attrik and Comb., as gibber country, -field % 
gibber-gunyab, an aboriginal cave- dwelling. 

X 894 B. Si'KNCKR in Argus x Se|>t. 4/2 (Morris) Our track 
led across what is called the *gibber country. 1806 — in 
Rep, Horn Exped, 1. 27 Even the .Stony ^gibber-field 
becomes green with herbage.^ 18^7 (A. Harkls .1 Settlers 4 
Convicts xi. an, 1 coincided inhh opinion that it would be 
best for us to camp for the night in one of the *ghibl.>er- 
gunyahs. T’hese are the hollows under overhanging rocks. 
x8% .R, W. Vanderkistk Lost, but not for Ever {m. 2)2iO' 
Our home is the giliber-gunyah. iZgx R, ExHERiixiE AVr., 
Austral. Museum 1 . vni. tji Notes on ‘Rock Shelters’ or 
‘ Gihbtpgunyahs ' at Deewhy i-agoon* 

Gibber idgi-bw, gi*baj), Also rarely libheT, 
[<')nomatoj,x!tdc ; cf Gabber, Jabber. 

Proliably dAi'bw and gi’bw are originally independent 
words of parallel formation, not merely divergent interpre- 
tations of the written form.] 

inlr. To speak rapidly and inarticulately; to 
chatter, talk nonsense. Said also of an ape. 

x6o4 Shaks. Ham. x. i, 1x6 (Qo. 2) I'he graues stood 
tenantlewe and the slieeted dead Did squeakc and giblaer 
in the Roman .streets. X791 Cowpsa Odyss. xxiv. xi The 
ghosts Troop it downward, giblx*ring all' the dreary way. 
x8« Ht. Martinrau Cimnamm Pearls iii. 56 Monkeys 
..hung by one arm from the boughs overhead, gibbering 
and chattering. 12x845 H<k>» Forge n. xix. Meanwhile 
the demons, filthy and foul. Are not contented to jibber 
and howl. x857-8 Sears A than, 23 Not a spectre can 
rise and gibber. xSyx Ruskin F&rs Clav, x. (1896) 1 . 396 
Those who work and do not giblwr, 1877 V. I*. Camebon 
Across Africa xv. (18851 209 They chattered aud gibbered 
at the st.range sight of a boat. 

t Gibber, Obsr- ^ 

x6oa Life Cromwell Fl b, I faith He gibber a loynte, but 
ite tell him his owne. 

Gibberi(d)ge, obs. form of Gibberish. 
Gibbering gi’b^riii), vbL sb, [f. Gib- 

ber vd -b -xno 1.3 The action of the vb. Gibber K 

vpB6 tr. Beckford s Vatkek (1868) 32 Stunned by their 
gibbering, xSsy Bihch Anc. Pottery (1858) IL 35 l^ke the 
twittering aud gibbering of the * Birds ’ of Aristophanes. 
xSya Mxhtd Ping, i^rose Lit. l iii. j6x Full of screechings 
and f ibberings. 

Gibbermg (d^rb-,gibarig),/// a. ffiaspr^. 
+ -im luat gibbem or takes the form of gib- 
bering; unmeaning; imintelligible. 

tftt Lmd, Cm. No. 4830/4 Pretending to be a Fortune 
Teller, taikixig after a giblmnng manner. xSao W, Ikvxno 
Sketek. Bk, (1859! xa7 We almost fancy^we hear the gibber- 
ing yell of triumph bursting from the distended jaws of the 
fpecire *859 Sala Tw. found Clock Cx86i) 377 Gibbering 
forms of men and women in filthy rags, xmx P. Be<x>k:s 
Candle 0/ Lord 265 They saw Him face the gibbering 
maniac among the tombs. 

Gibberisb. fgrbmj), sk and a. Forms : 6-8 
«eb(b}-, gib(b)-, g(li)yb(b)risb, gib(b)r-, gib- 
(b)eiidg0, -iga, (7 gebarisb, gtiibbridga, 8 
gibbirfsii),fi- gibbarisb. p f. Gibber (though 
that word appears later in oar quots.), after names 
of langs, in -ish.] 

A. sb. Unintelligible speech belonging to no 
known Iwignage, and supposed to be of arbitrary 
invention ; inaiticaktc chatter, jargon. Often ap- 
plied contemptnoasly to blnndering or angram- 
matical langaage, to obscaie and pretentious 
verbiage, etc. 
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Inter!. Youth Aijb, What me thy nice ye he 
clerky-she For ye speake good gibhryshe. 1579 E, K. Ded. 
io S/>msef^s She/. Cal., Other some, .if they happen to here 
an olde word . . crye out streightway, that we speak no 
English, but gibbrish. 2603 Hau-smet Pop. hnpost. 46 
They are agreed of certaine uncouth non-signi&ant terms 
which goe current among themselves as the Gipsies are of 
Gibridge, which none but themselves can spell without a 
paire of Spectacles, idiss Dkayton Pofyolb. xii. 300 His 
little infant neere in childish gilubridge sliovves What addeth 
to his griefe. « 1656 U.ssHER ^.d««;. vi. (1658) 523 They all 
the while crying quarter in their barbarous gibbridge. 1673 
Eryuem Marr, d la Made n. i. It may keep the field 
against a whole army of lawyers, and that in their own 
language, French gii iberish. 1700 Paper to IV. Penn. Pref. 
Aij, The Hooks of the Quakers .. were generally .set at 
nought as Gibberish, 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand, xxx. He 
repeated some gibberish, winch by the sound seemed to be 
Irish. 1790 Burke P'r. Rev. Wks. V, 197 Their language 
is in the patois of fraud ? in the cant and gibberish of : 
hypocrisy. 1803 Edin. Rev. 11 , 377 The admixture of ; 
the gibberish used by the negrop. X83S Macaulay Ess., \ 
Ma- kintosh (1887) 350 A state trial was a murder preceded ' 
by the uttering of certain gibberish and the performance of 
certain mummeries, 1884 Stepniak in Coniemp. Rev. Mar. 
333 The aborigines speak an unintelligible gibberish. 

I'omb. 3653 Urqujiart Rabelais n. xi. The babling tattle, 
and fond fibs, seditiously raised between the gibblegablers, 
and Accursian gibl>erish-mongers, 

f B. adj. Of or pertaining to gibberish, expressed 
in gibberish; unintelligible, unmeaning. Ols, 

1598 Florio, Balchi, a . . roguish, gibbrish word, vsed for 
money. 1612 tr, Benvenuto's Passenger 1 iii 3 b, Ine frauds, 
deceits, lyes, gibbrish language of roagues. 1648 Milton' 
Tenure Kings 1650) 3 That old entanglement of iniquity, 
their gihrish Lawes. 'a Baxter in Sir Stephen Eccl. 
Biog. 11850) II. 47 By his gibberish derision, perauading ‘ 
men that we deserve no other answer than such scorn and 
nonsense as beseemeth fools. X704 Proclam. 24 Feb., in 
Land. Gaz. No. 3996/1 The Key or Cypher, whereby Four 
Letters written in Gibbirish Language, .may be.. explained. 
17^ Mem. G. Psabnanazar 173 A kind of gibberish prose 
and verse. i8ax Clare Vill. Minsir. I. 132 How oft I’ve 
bent me o’er her fire and .smoke, To hear her [the gipsy’s] 
gibljerish tale so quaintly spoke. 

Hence f 01 * 1 ) 1 ) arisli v. intr.^ to talk gibberish ; 
also tram., to speak the * gibberish ’ of. 

*577-86 Stanyhurst Baser, iret I in Holinshed Chron,, 
One demanded merilie whie Oneile.. would not frame him- 
selfe to speake English ? What (quoth the other) in a rage, 
thinkest thou that it standeth with Oneile his honor to writh 
his mouth in clattering English ? and yet forsooth we must 
gag our iawes in gibbrishing Irish ? x 6 z$ Bp. R. Mountagu 
App. Caesar. xviiL 248 You understand not the state of 
Limbus Pairum, nor the depth of the Question, but 
scumrae upon the surface, and gibberish you cannot tell for 
what. 

Gibberose (gijber^i*s\ a. rare'^^. [ad, L. 
gibb&rGS-us, f. gibber a hump.] * More convex or 
tumid in one place than another* {Treas. Bat. 
1866). Hence Gi'b'bero’sity. 

1727 Bailey voL II, Gibberosity. x88o Gray Boi. 
413/1 Gibbous , . swelling out on one side into a gibber or 
gibijerosity. 

t Gi'bbert, Ohs. Also 7 gibbartas, gibbarta, 
7-9 gibbar ; and see Jobartss, [ad. Y.gibbar in 
the same sense.] A kind of whale, a Finner. 

x6o3 R, PoLMAN tr. Primaudaye'^s Pr. Acad. (i6i8) in. 
Ixiii. 782 And iu this number is the whale, of which the 
ancients write, and whome some modems call Gibbar 
(because that the common whale, which some take for the 
Musculus of Aristotle, doth not answere to the desermtion 
of this), which is of incredible hugenes. x 6 zo J. Mason 
New-foumidand (Bannatyne Club 1S67) B, What should 
I speake of a kinde of Whales called Gibberts ? 16^ Sir T. 
Brownb Pseud. Ep. in. xxvi. (ed. 3) 214 Mariners . . called 
it a Jubartas, or rather Gibbartas. The name Gibbarta we 
find also given unto one kind of Greenland Whales. 1843 
Zoologist I. 34 It .. is well known among fisihernien and 
mariners generally by the names of finner..and. gibbar. 
Gibbet (d3:i*bet), sb.'^ Forms : 3-8 gibet(t, 
3-5 gebet(t, 4-6 gyb(b)ate, -et(te, jebat, (4 
gebat, 6 Sc. geibat, geobet, gibbot), 5-6 jub- 
(b)et(t, 5-7 jeb(b)et(t, 6 gyb(b)yt(te, gebbit, 
jebytt, 6-7 jeb(b)it, jibbet(t, jeobet(te, -it, 7-8 
^bbit, 6~ gibbet, [a. OF. gibet gallows, gibbet, 
in early use, staff or cudgel, dim. of gibe staff, 
club; see Jib. The It. giubbelto of the same 
meaning is believed to be from Fr., influenced in 
form hj giubbetto, ~etta, dim. oigiubba cloak.] 

1 . Originally synonymous with Gallows, but in 
later use signifying an upright post with projecting 
arm from which the bodies of criminals were hung 
in chains or irons after execution. 

_ a 1225 A ncr. R. 116 Me were muchele dole leouere bet ich 
iseie oualle hreo..hongen on a gibet uorte wiSbuwen sunne. 
13.. K. Alts. 4722 Heore feet men kneotte theo hors to. 
To the gybet al quyk men tare, Hygh they weore an-honged 
thare. 1382 Wyclif Deut. xxi. 23 Whanne a man . . were 
hongid in the gebet, the careyn of hym shal not abide 
in the tree, a 1450 Kni. de la Tour (1868) 64 She was 
atyred with lughe longe pynnes lyke a iebet, and so she 
was scorned of alle the company, and saide she bare a 
galous on her hede. 1509 Barclay Shyp of Folys 8 

Their bodye.s to the ieobet solempnly ascende Waning with 
the wether while their necke will holde. a 1529 Skelton 
Bp. Parrot 75 The iebet of Baldock wa.s made for Jack Leg. 
1572 Nottingham Rec. IV. 141 Payd to Bate for takyng of 
Cranwell downe of the jebytt xij d. 1625 Gonsalvids Sp. 
Inguis. 48 The lines that tye both his hands and thumbes 
to a certaine Pullie which hangeth on the leobit. ^ 164a 
Fuller Holy 4 - Prof. St. iv, ii. 248 Haman inherits the 
gibbet of MordecaL 1705 HicKERmciLL PriesUr. i. (1721) 


37, 1 never saw any spiritual Highway-Man . . according to 
their Merits, bang’d upon Gibbets. 1727-41 Chambers 
CycL, Gibet, a machine in manner of a gallows, whereon 
notorious criminals after execution, are hung in irons, or 
chains, as .spectacles, in terrorem. 1770 Goldsm. Des. Vill. 
318 There, the black gibbet glooms besiide the way. 1818 
Scott P/rt, Midi, ii, Several groups, .gazed on the scaftbld 
and gibbet. 1863 Kingsley 7 /<rn.'w. xxi. You shall see a 
row of gibbets from here to Deeping. 
fig. t’1440 Gesta Rom. i. 5 (Harl. MS.) Now J?an mo.st 
a prelate honge the wif— what bymenyth that ? D’ansoth bat 
. . be flesh be hongyd on be iebet of penaunce. 1600 Hey- 
wooD xst Pt. Edw. IV, Wks. 1874 1 . 34 Hast thou ensnar’d 
our heedlesse feet with death. And brought vs to the Iibbet 
of defame ? 1650 Trafp Comm. Gen. vi. 17 God hath bang’d 
up the old world in gibbets, as it were, for our admonition. 
1742 Young Kt. Th. vi. 264 Heart-raedt wanting, mount 
we ne’er so high, Our height is but the gibbet of our name* 
1806 Fessenden Democr. 1 . 15 Expos’d on satire’s gibbet 
high, To frighten others of the fry- 
t b. Applied to the Cross. Obs. 
tfi4So Mironr Saluaciotm 4666 On the Gibet of the crosse 
deignyng for me to dye. 1535 Fisher Wks. [1876) 416 On 
the gebbit of the Crosse, 

c. Halifax Gibbet : an instrument for beheading 
criminals, similar to the Scotch maiden or French 
guillotine, formerly in use at Halifax in Yorkshire. 

1650 in J. Watson Halifax (1775) 219 To suffer death, 
by having their heads severed, and cut off from their bodies, 
at Halifax Gibbet. 1775 J* Watson Ibid., The said Abraham 
Wilkinson and Antnony Mitchell were, .conducted to the 
said gibbet, and there executed in the usual form. 

i"d. To ride the gibbet’, to be cairied on a pole 
round the town. CL to 7 'ide the stang. Ohs.— ^ 

1519 Surtees Jlfisc. iiBB 8 ) 34 She shalnot chyde ne flyte 
w* eny neghtburez . . oppen ridyng of the jebit, or thew, 
aboute the towne. 

2 . The punishment of death by hanging. 

1751 Jortim Serm. (177x1 VII. xi. 218 The .. wickedness of 
many is such, that nothing but. .jails and gibbets can keep 
civil society in. .order. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles 11. v. Some 
poor criminal . . from the gibbet . . Respited for a day. 1872 
C. Gibbon For the King xiii, The gibbet and the musket 
are the only law'givers of the hour. 

fig. 1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 11. iv. gr 
And to be condempned unto the gybet of hell. 

3 . fa. A short beam projecting from a wall, 
having a pulley fixed at the end \phsi). b. The 
projecting arm of a crane ; also called Jib. e. Sc. 
A chimney crane for hanging a pot over the fire. 

a. 1502 hrmoixMChron. (1811) i27The.said wardens, .haue 
made in the stede of y said crane a gibet hanging on a wall 
not able to take any thingis out of the watir of Thamyse. 
1^5 Act 37 Hen. VIII, c. 12 § 9 Houses, with Key or 
Wharf, having any Crane or Gibet belonging to the same, 
1570 Dee Math. Pref. 35 All Cranes, Gybbettes, and 
Ingines to lift vp. 

b. 1729 Desaguuers in Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 194 The 
Crane must be a fix’d one, and only the Gibbet moveable, 
from which the Weight hangs. x8o6 O. Gregory Mech. 
(1807) II. 197 Gibbet or jib of a crane, the projecting beam 
upon the extremity of which is fixed a pulley. 1875 in 
Knight Diet. Mech. 

C. 1477 Extracts Aherd. Reg. (1844) I, 408 A brewyrie 
fet, a hemmyr stand, a bukket, and a gybbate that it 
hang by. 1887 [see gibbeUpan in 5 below]. 

1 4 :. A cudgel. Obs. 

c 1600 Day Begg, Bednall Gr. v. (1881) 108 Give me but 
an ashen Gibbet in my hand, an I do not dry bang them 
both, I’ll be bound to eat bay with a horse, so will I. 1674- 
91 Ray S. ^ E. C. Words too A Gibbet ; a great Cudgel, 
such as they throw up Trees to beat down the Fruit. 

' 5 . atirib. and Comb., as gibbeBchain, -foot, -irons, 
-law, -tree*, gibbet-carrier, -maker*, gibbet-wise 
adv. ; also gibbet-gab, -pan, Sc. (see quots.) ; 
gibbet-tMef, a thief who is hanged on a gibbet. 

1731 Arbuthnot Treat. Scolding 20 You did not love 
Cruelty, you Kennel-raker, you '*'Gibbet-carrier. <*1847 
Eliza CIook Song of Wind vi, I had. swung the '‘^gibbet- 
chains against the bleaching b<mes. 1826 Scott Woodst. 
XXX, Keep your scurrile jests for the ‘^gibbet-foot. 1887 
Jamieson, Suppl. s. v. Gibbet, The largest pots were hung 
on the swee itself, or were attached to it by a strong double 
hook called the %ibbet-gab. 1898 Daily News 13 Sept. 5/1 
A complete set of *gibbet irons. 1708 S. Midgley {pitle') 
Hallifax, and its ■*Gibbet-Law placed in a true Light. 2838 
Penny CycL XU. 13/2 The * Halifax Gibbet Law ' wi^ 
not alone exercised for the protection of clothiers, but it 
was also used for the punishment of other felonies. 1588 
Shaks. Tit. A. IV. iii. 80 What sayes lupiter? Clowne. 
Ho the ‘‘libbetmaker, he sayes that he hath taken them 
downe againe, for the man must not be bang’d till the next 
weeke. 1887 Jamieson, Suppl., Gibbet-pan, a name given 
to the largest pot or pan used in cooking : so called because 
it generally hung on the gibbet or swee. 1700 Congreve 
Way of World iii. v, I hope to see him hung with I'atters, 
like a long Lane Pent-house, or a '*Gibbet-thief. 1808 Scott 
Marm. i. xii, We saw ,, on the '*gibbet-tree, reversed, His 
foeman’s scutcheon tied. 162a Mabbb tr. AlematPs Guz- 
i 7 nan d*Alf. i. 266 Putting a piece of Timber “Gibbet-wise 
into that hole in the Wall. 

Gi^hhet, sb.^ Obs. [Perh. a, OF. fufifiet (oc- 
curring in the sense * distance to which one can 
shout*), f. jupper,jtiferXo whoop, ciy out] A note 
on the hom, a call or whistle as a signal to a dog 
or hawk. Hence t Gi'bbeting vbl. sb., the utter- 
ance of such a signal. 

1590 Sir T. Cockainb Hunting Civb, Being sure it is 
his owne Deere, he may giue one gibbet at euery imprime, 
and no more. 16x5 Markham Country Contentm. i. viii. 93 
If your Hawke . . rake and gase after euety checke, neither 
respecting whooping nor gibbeting, in this case you must 
[etc.]. r6x6 Sueflet & Markham Country Farme 668 The 
cries of the hounds, the winding of horoes, or the gibbetting 
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of the huntsmen. i6ax Markham Hungers Prevent (i6s^^ 

49 Your Water-dogge .. vpon the least gybbet or call to 
come running vnto you. 2730 Sir W. Yonge Norfolk Gar- 
land, ToUe Aux ! then Callet cry’d And gave a gibbet shrilL 

Cii1?'bet (c]i?i*bet), z'. [f. Gibbet 
fl. intr. To hang as on a gibbet. Obs. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen, TV, in. ii. 282 Hee that gibbets on the 
Brewers Bucket, 

2, tra7is. To put to death by hanging. 

1726 Amherst Terras Fit. viii. 37 Starving, burning, and 
gibetting, one year, all persons hcilding such opinions. 1851 
Dixon IV. Penn xxvii. (1872) 246 He was . . found guilty, 
and gibbeted in front of his own house in Cheapside. 188* 
Blackie Lay Serm, viii. 239 The Stuarts gibbeted the 
Covenanters because they denied the rights of a civil 
sovereign to frame liturgies [etc.]. 

b. To hang (a carcase) on a gibbet by way of 
infamous exposure. Also with up. 

I752jsee 3]. xydx Brit.Mag. I LdfigThismurderer. .under^ 
standing that he was to be gibbeted . . was greatly enraged, 
1790 Burke /' r. Rev. Wickedness, .walks abroad; it con- 
tinues its ravages ; whilst you are gibbeting the carcass, or 
demolishing the tomb, c 1820 S. Rogers Italy, A dventure 
II, xiv. (1828) 87 Soon should I limb by limb, be mangled 
on a wheel, Then gibbeted to blacken for the vultures. 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth xxiii. Away with that convict to the 
gallows, and gibbet him alive an you will. x866 Rogers 
Agric.^ 4 * Prices 1 . iv. 88 All the culprits were hanged ; 
according to Walsingham, were gibbetted in chains. 

c. transf. 1 o hang up (a bird, a thing) on or 
as on a gibbet. 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones x. i, The .same animal .. may 
perhap.s be degraded in another part, and some of his liml)S 
gibbetted, as it were, in the vilest stall in town. 1777 
Brand Pop. Antiq. 389 Some Inns still gibbet their Signs 
across a Town. 1822 W. Irving Braceb. Hall xxv. 212 
They [the crows] are gibbetted in every corn-field. 1866 
Howfxls Venet. Life vii, in A long crane with villaincus 
pots gibbeted upon it. 

3. fig. To hold up to infamy or public contempt 
Also with lip. To gibbet into : to bring into [aa 
ignominious position) as by hanging on a gibbet. 

1646 J. Whitaker Uzziah 5 God doth .. gibbet his open 
adversaries, a 1683 Oldham On Printer I mean to hang 
and Gibbet up thy Name. 1752 Warburton Let. to Balguy 
in Hurd Life(tq<^d) 65, I had gibbeted up Julian, and he 
comes by night to cut him^ down. 1762 Goldsm. Cii. W. xii, 
’^I'hus [he] unknowingly gibbeted hiimself into infamy, when 
he might have otherwise quietly retired into oblivion. 1836 
Southf-y in Ctnvper's Wks. II. 26 This reviewal of Cowper’s 
first volume is one of those defunct criticisms which deserve 
to be disinterred and gibbeted for the sake of example, 2848 
Ashley in H odder Ld. Shaftesbury II. xvii. 274 Poor Mel- 
bourne died yesterday, and to-day ne is, of course, gibbeted 
in the limes. This is ‘one of the new terrors of death’. 
1886 T, Frost Remin. Country journalist v. (,x888) 59 
Everybody . . [was] apprehensive of being morally gibbeted 
in its pages. 

Hence Gi'bbeted ppL a., Grbbeting vhl. sb, 
(in quot. attribi), 

X756 L. C. in Old Maid (1764^ No. 34 f 4 Thus I hung sus- 
pended in the air. .a terrible gibbeted example of curiosity* 
1825 Scott Talism. xiv, I shall be a gibbeted and dis- 
honoured corse, 2858 Carlyle P'redk. Gt. vii. v. II, 291 
Your road horribly decked with gibbeted thieves hanging 
aloft.^ 187s W. Houghton Brit. Ins. 105 Stomachs of 
the gibbeted moles. 1891 Pall Mall G. 7 Sept. 7/2 It seems 
to be by the merest accident that any gibbeting irons have 
been preserved for our gratification, since they were left to 
perish with the bodies they contained. 

t Gibbeta'tioii. Ohs.-^ In 7 gibitation. 
£f. Gibbet v.^ -f- -ation.] The action of gibbeting. 

1689 in Ld. Campbell Chancellors (1857) IV, cii. 412, 
I, George Jeffreys, being in sound and perfect memory, of 
high commissions .. gibitations, barbarity, butchery, etc,, 
do make my last wilL 

Gibbey, gibbi, Gibbier, vais. Gibby, Gibibb. 
Gibbirish, Gibbit, obs. ff. Gibbebish, Gibbet. 
Gibble-gabble {gi*b*l ,gsB*b*l) . Also 7 gible- 
gable. [Reduplication of Gabble sb. Cf. Fiddle- 
faddle.] Senseless chatter, 
x6oo Dekker Gent. Cray t (i6ro)C3 Hee’s some vplandish. 
workman, hire him good maister, that I may learne some 
gibble, gabble, twill make vs worke the faster. 1615 J, 
Taylor (Water P.) Siege Jems. Wks. (1630) 10/2 Such 
Gibrish Gibble Gabble all did iangle. i;^9 Trinculo's 
'Trip 41 Soon was heard a gibble-gabble, Neither harmony 
or sense. 1889 N. W. Line. Gloss, (ed. 2), Gibble-gabble, 
silly chatter. 

attrib. a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais in. xxii. 178 The 
Gibble gabble Gibbrish of this odious Error and Heresie. 
1745-6 Mrs. Delany in Life ^ Corr. (1861) II. 424 A strange 
gibble-gabble woman, has plagued me all the morning. 
Hence f 0 i'bble-ga-bble v. Also t0i-bble- 
ga’bbler. 

1653 Gibblegablers [see Gibberish sb. Comb. 1 . 177S Shir- 
RKFS Poems (1790) 21 1 They said the grace as fast as able, 
Syn a' yok'd to to gibble-gabble, And raak a din. c 1785 J. 
Thompson's Man ii She will gibble-gabble like a Goose. 

Gibbon ^ (gi*b»n). Zool. [a. F. gibbon (Bnf- 
fon), alleged to be an Indian word, but it has not 
been found in any Indian language.] A name 
common to the long-armed apes of the genus 
Hylobates, but applied esp. to the species Hylo- 
bates lar which, inhabits the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago. 

[1770 GentL Mag. XL, 402 This Monkey, the Editor 
thinly is the same that M. Buffon has described under the 
name of Gibbon.] 1774 Goldsm, Nat, Hist. IV. 206 Of this 
kind also is the Gibbon or the Long Armed Ape. X834 
MsMvKtaaz. Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 45 The Gibbons have 
the long arms of the true Ourangs, and the low forehead of 
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iTie Chimpans^, XB67 Wood Pa^. JVat Fist 12 The Agile 
Gibbon is not a very good walker on its hinder feet. xSSz 
CmtUmp, Rev. Mar. 422 A gibbon will hang for hours sus- 
pended from a branch. 

iHbbon^ (gi'bsn). dial. [a. Manx. gibUn 
(Kelly) Irish goibin (O’Reilly),] A sand eel. 

1868 Nat EncycL 1 . 627 In the Isle of Man the two 
species are distinguished from each other as the Gray 
Gibbon and Red Gibbon. 1883 Fisheries Exhik. Caial. 
(ed. 4) 131 One Sand Eel or Gibbon Grip. One Pair of 
* Conan Gibbon * or Sand Eel Sickle.s. 

^iblbose (gibtl«'s), a. [ad. L. gibbos-us, f. 
gibbus hump.] 

1., » Gibbous t, i b, and 1 c. ' 

1674 CfWem Anat. Pianist Led. Mixture Hi. § 8 (1682) 
ffi2<S When two Atomes meet, which are globular or other- 
wise gibbose. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist, Barth vi. (1723) 
fflSo Reducing tho.se [shells] that are concave and gibbose 
to a flat, X7i4d3ERHAM Astro-Theol. v. i. (1726) 113 Even 
Mars, too, in its Quadratures, liecomes Gibbose. 1831--6 
Woodward Mollusca 11. 228 Atrypa reticularis .. Shell im- 
pimctate .. dorsal valve gibbose. 1S66 7 'reas. Bet 530/2. 
2 . 'Gibbous a. 2. 1721 in Bailey. 

Gibbosity [ad, F. gibhosiH^ t L. 

gibbdszis : see prec.] 

1 . The state, quality, or condition of being gib- 
bose or gibbons. 

1547 Boobde Brev. Hmith cviii, 41 A hacks the which 
may have many infirmities, as debylytie, and wekenes, 
curvytie, and gybbositie. at 6^6 J. Gregory Maps^ 
Charts in Posihuma (ibsol 305 This way of Description 
rendreth the face of the Earth upon a Plain in its own 
proper Figure Spherically, as upon the Globe it .self, the 
gibnositie onely allowed for. 1691 Ray Creatim it. (1701) 
394 What should take away the sight of these ships from 
each other, but the gibbosity of the interjacent water ? 
3794-6 E. i>Aswm Z&oH. I1801) 1 , 159 It is by suggestion, 
that the gibbosity of the tree and the mos.s, that fringes its 
trunk, appear before us. 1853 Erichsen Surg. 624 When 
they nave fallen together and very considerable gibbosity 
has re.sul£ed, anchylosis more readily takes place. 3873 
Proctor Ess. Astrm. iv. 63 When Mars is in. quadrature 
his gibbosity is not very remarkable. 

2 . A swellmg ; a protuberance. 

ctspsiLanfrattPs Cirurg.v»\ Apostym wiboutforl? ahoute 
|k spaudis and he gibbositees.^ 1345 Ravnold Bp'ik Man- 
kgnde I. {i 6|4) 72 The gybosite or swelling seate of the 
Imer. 3638 Wilkins Am World rCii. (3707) The brighter 
parts (of the MoonJ are full of rugged Gibbosities and 
Mountains, a 3794 Sir W. Jones Seiect Ind. Planis'SN'ks. 
3709 II. 305 Some with an acute point, dark green above, 
paler beneath with a gibbosity at the insertion of the petiok. 
41: 38x3 Wilson Amer. Orm’th. (1814) VIIL 77 The edges 
of the upper and lower gibbosities have each twenty-three 
indentations, or strong teeth, on each side. 3826 Kirby Sc 
Sp. Eniomol. III. 145 In .some .. this anal horn is replaced 
hy a gibbosity. z8ju Hooker Stud. Flora 138 Acute or 
acuminate, the giblxisity close to the stem. 3875 Lyell 
Princ, Gml. I. li, xjtv. 643 Such gibbosities are caused by 
the abrupt termination of viscous streams. 

Giliboso- mod era combining form of 

L, giUSsus Gibbous, In terras denoting combina- 
tion of the gibbons form with some other: see 
qtiots. 

3846 Dana Zooph. (184S) 26S Incrusting and prominently 
gibbous or gibboso-lobate. Ibid. 342 Coarse gibboso-glo- 
merate and angular. Ibid. 495 Subcespitose giblmso- 
subramose. Ibid. 563 Gibboso-subgiobose. Corallum having 
the cells shallow. 

Gibbot, obs. form of Gibbet sh^ 

GibboitS (gi*b 3 s\ a. Also 7 gibbouse. [f. L, 
gihb'us hump •+ -ous. 

The guttural <g) in this and the related words is contrary 
to the ordinary rule for the pronunciation of I.atin deriva- 
tives, but there is no evidence that (d^) was ever used.} 

1. Convex, rounded, protuberant 
c 3400 Lanfrands Ctrur£r. 367 In oon side he is gibbous, 
& in Jje to her side he is more piayn. 31548-^7 Vicar v Anat 
viii. {1888^ 691’he forme of the lyuer ls gibbous or bunchy 
on the back .side, 16x3 Crook e Body of Man 636 T he 
exterior superficies of this gristle is conuex or gibbous. 
axiupb J. Gregory Maps 4 ; Charts in Postkuma (1650) 307 
The Globe of the Moon . . is as solid and gibbous as that 
of this Earth and Water, 3677 Plot Ox/ordsh. 117 In 
Cowley-common we meet only with the gibbous, and not 
the flat shell of the petrified Oyster. *737 Candentio di 
Lugsa 103 AH the new Philosophers allow the Earth to be 
Spheroidal and Gibbous towards the Equator, 1766 Pen- 
nant Zool. (1768) I. 213 The gibbons substance on their 
head. 1849 Murchison ix. 195 That section., 

which has both valves gibbous. 3883 G. Busk in jrnl. 
Mtcrosc. Sc. Jan. 8 The outer border, .sharp and nearly 
straight, and the inner as it were gibbous. 

b. Fat ‘ Very convex or tumid , . this term 
should be restricted to solid convexities* (LindleyV 

1757 Brans. L, 66 The calyx Is a gibbous permanent 
perianthemn. 1805 J. Galpine Brit Bot {1806) 274 Calyx 
gibbous. 1845 Li.ndley Sck. Boi. vi. (3858) 103 Corolla 
without a .spur, gibbous at the base. 1863 Miss Pratt 
Floaoer. Pi V. 327 Order Pistiaceie . . {Gibbous Duck- 
weed). Fronds inversely egg-shaped, hemispherical beneath. 
3872 Oliver Eiem. Bot. n. 136 Observe [in Common Fumi- 
tory] the irregular corolla, one of the petals being gibbous 
at' the base, 

c. A sir. Said of the moon or a planet when the 
illuminated portion exceeds a semicircle, but is 
les.? than a circle. 

3690 Leybourn Curs. Math, 449 She is liable to the same 
variety of changes as the Mofun, sometimes almost Full, 
at other times Giblxius, 3755 B. Martin Ma^. Arts f Set 
122 She is then said £0 be gibbous ; and this Phase or 
Aspect increases till .she come-s to the Situation E, where 
she w in Opposition to the Sua 3834 Sii H. Taylob and 


Pt Arievelde v. Hi, The gibbous moon was in a wan de- 
cline. 3879 Cassells TeeJm. Educ. IV. 3/1 Mars likewise 
appears gibbous when near the quadratures of the sun. 

Comb. 3839 Bailey Fe&tus xix, (1848) 198 Many moons 
and planets full, cre-scent, or gibbous-faced. 

2 . Of persons and animals : Hunch-backed ; 
having a hump. Of a part of the body : Hump- 
shaped. Gibbous Wrasse, a fish (see quot. 17 ^ 9 )- 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. x. 329 How Oxen 
in some Countries began and continue gibbous or bunch 
hack’d ? a z 66 x Fuller Worthies, Cambridgesh. i. (3662) 
3.50 A Came( passeth in the Latine proverb, either for 
gibbous and distorted, or for one that undertaketh a thing 
awkely or ungeenly. 3769 Pennant ZooI. (3776) III. 
219 Gibbous Wrasse ..of a very deep and elevated form, 
the back being vastly arched, ai:d very sharp or ridged. 
3793 CowPER Iliad II. 266 His gibbous shoulders o’er his 
breast Contracted, iSro Crabbe Borough v. 54 Ls there of 
all your kindred some who lack Vision direct, or have a 

f ibbou.s back? 3822-34 Goods Sftidy pied. {ad.. 4) 1 . 48a 
.ommius asserts after Hippocrates, tliat if a person become 
gibbous before puberty in consequence of asthma, he dies. 
3879 Windsor 1 . iv. 38 Shrivelled in his loins, he 

[William de Longchamp] had a gibbous chest [etc.]. 

Hence Gi'bbottsly adv., in a gibbous manner; 
Gi'hho-asaiess, the state of being gibbous. 

3692 Bentley Boyle Led. viii. (3693) 37 Because of the 
distance, the convexity and gibbousnes.s would vanish away ; 
he would only .see below him a great circular Flat, as level 
to his thinking as the face of the Moon. 1846 Dana Zooph, 
{3848) 497 Bearing above a few very stout erect stems, 
gibbous! y divided and tubero.se, never angular. 3880 Wat- 
.soN in Jrnl. Linn. Soc. XV, No. 82. 108 Spire sliarply 
but slightly convexly and a very little gibbously conical. 
Gibbridaie, ^bbrlsb, obs. ff, Gibbehish. 
Gibbsite (gibzrat). Mm. [named after George 
Gibbs, an American mineralogist : see -itb.] Alu- 
minium hydrate found in stalactitic forms, often as 
an incrustation. 

3822 Cleaveland Min. 783 Dr. Torrey. , has proposed for 
this mineral the name of Gibbsite, in honor of Col. George 
Gibbs, 3873 Proc. Amen Phil Soc. XIII. 373 A pseudo- 
morph of gibbsite after corundum, 

Gibby (gi'bi). Also 9 gibbey. [dim. of Gib 
bfciort for gibby ‘Slick. 

38^ R. S. Sponge* sSp. Tourt 2S6 Fine, straight 

hollies, fit either for giobeys or whip-sticks. 

b. Comb., asgibby-stick, {a) a stick with a bent 
or hooked handle ; {b) a kind of sweetmeat made 
in the form of a gibby-stick. 

1788 W. Marshall Vorksh. Gloss. (E. D. S.) s.v. Gib, A 
gibby stick, a booked stick . 3833 W. Stephenson Gaieshead 
Local Poems 103 Here's liarley sugar sweet, Gibby sticks 
and k!.sses. 38;^ R. S. Surteks Sponge's Sp. Tour xHx. 
27s All the gibbey stick.s were bunolvd out. 3893 Forth- 
umbld. Gloss., Gibby-stick, a stick with the end bent for 
a handle. 

Gibbyliorsej see Jibbyhobsb. 

C 3 ibe, jibe (< 3 g''>ib), sb.^ Also 6-9 gybe, 6 jyba, 
6 - gibe. [f. the vb.] A scoffing or sneering speech ; 
a taunt, flout, or jeer. 

*573, G. Harvey Leiter-hh. (Carndem 8 Besides sum other 
trim tests and iybes of his. sfloa Shaks. Ham. v, i, 209 
Alas poore Yonck,. Where be your Jibes now? xi^ 
Milton v 4 A??. Ajweir/. Wks. 1x847)76/2 To be girded with 
frumps and curtail gibes. 3732 Steele S^ed. No. 300 r t 
Their aversion would be too strong for little Gibe.s every 
moment. 1757 Dyer P'leece (1807) ^5 They , .cast about their 
gibes. x8xa Byron CA. Har. i. Ixix, Provoking envious gibe 
from each pedestrian churl. 3835 Marryat yac. FaiilH, iv, 
Many were the bitter gibes and inwendoes which I was 
obliged to hear. 3874 Disraeli Sp. 5 Aug. in Hansards 
Debates CCyCLl. 1358 He is a great master of gil>e», and 
flout.s, and jeers, Black White Heaihes i, The jibes 

that seemed to form their farewells for the night. 

tCaibe, sb:^ Obsr^^ [shortened form of 
Gibbet,] A gibbet. 

3590 Fe.nne Frutes, Hecuba's Pfishaps Ddb, They his 
body ript, And naked on a gibe they hang for Troy? ns there 
to see. 

Gibe^ jibe (d.^rib), ei. Also 6 jybe, 6-9 gybe, 
(7 gbybe). [Of obscure origin : perh. ad. OF. 
giber, explained by Godef. ( who refers to mod. dial. 
giber to kick) as meaning to shake, Irans. and 
mlr. {* secouer, s’agiter *), but in the examples app. 
meaning * to handle roughly in sport *, * to use 
ho'fseplay *. Cf. Jib 2i.| 

1 . intr. To wak sneeringly ; to utter taunts ; to 
jeer, flout, scoff. Const, at, f ^‘ik. Also dial, to 
scold. 

xsfiy TuasirtviLE etc. dS Speakc fayre, and make 
the weather clem To him that gybes' with thee. # 359* 
Greene AipAmsm m. Wits* 38,31 'tl. 31? You ihall fier-* 
ceive Medea did not gibe, a 3639 W. whatmliv Proto- 
types 1. vi, <16405 7» Wicked wittes will never cm*4e gybing 
at those goed thmg.s that crosse their sense and reason, 
*674 -ot Ray N, C. Words (K, D*. S.), Gibe, Gkybe, to scold. 
37a* D« Foe Moll Fiandirs (3840) 5 Well, madam, for- 
sooth, says sh^ gibing at me ; you' would he a gentle- 
woman. xSax Galt Ann. Parisk xxxv. <3805) 133 The 
rislnj^ l^enemtion were taught to jih* at its [the Christian 
religion’sl holiest ordinances (etc,]. xSkx Thackeray Eng, 
Hum, vL (1876) 347 The old fiddler gibed at him fjr his 
uglin«. 3874 L. Steewiji Hours in Library <1892) L it 
58 Ri*hard«on . . Is always gibing at Fielding. 

2 . irms. To address with' scoffs and snceis; to 
flout, taunt 

T. Watson Cmisinde tf Lorn Ixvii, in Poems (Arb.) 
303 when other whiles he iwsseth Demno® He, Vnlappy 
boy he gybes the Clubfooce Smith, x6o6 Shaks. Aut ^ 


Cl. It. ii. 74 You . . with taunts Did gibe my Misiue out of 
audience. 1666 Wood Life (O. H. S.) II. 90 The deane 
..would be alwaie gibing him at meales. 3733 Swift 
Legion Club Wks. 3755 IV. i. 208 Draw the beasts as I 
describe them From their features, while I gibe them. 
3825 C. M. Westmacott Eng. Spy L 273 Gibe him for 
a dolt. 3852 Hawthorne Bliihedale Rom. viii. (1883) 394 
Zenobia soon saw the truth, and gibed me about it, one 
day, 3893 Jessopp Stud, by Rechise i. 33 Evil demons 
might chatter and gibe and twit him at his prayers. 

Gibe, var. JiBU U.S., to chime in {wiili). 
Gibel (gi’bel). [a. G. gibel, giebeLl The Prus- 
sian or Crucian Carp, Carassius (formerly Cyprinus) 
(see Carp 2), Also gibel carp, 

3843 Yarrell Brit, Fishes (ed. 2) I. 358. 

Q-ibelettte, -(l)iiie, obs. ff. Gibbet, Ghibeeltne. 
tGilbeii. Obs, Jhbridis, [?a use of Gael. 
giahan gizzard.] (See quote.) 

3697 Martin in Phil Trans.fiVL. 729 This Giben is the 
Fat of Sea Fowls ;|preserved in the Stomach. 1700 [see 
Brochan], x'jefi Brit, Mag. 334jj!ibben is the Fat in the 
Stomach of a Sea- Fowl, ai'id it i.s a sovereign Remedy for 
Coughs and green Wound.s. 

GibeOBite Cg'i'bi'anrit). It Gibem + -ite,] One 
of the iflhabitante of Gibeon who were condemned 
by Joshua to be * hewers of wocxl and drawers of 
water* for the Israelites {/ask, ix. 27). Hence, 
a menial, a drudge. 

3798 Bloomfield P'armePs Boy, Spring A Gibeonite, 
tliat serves them all by turns. 

Giber, jiber {dypvhoi), [f. Gibe sy. -h-ERi.] 
One who gibes ; one who uttens gibes and taunts. 

3563 Homilies n. Inform. Cert. Places Script, n, (1859) 
379 Provoke him not to pour out his wrath now upon you, 
as he did then ui'ion th*jse gibers and mockers. 3607 Shaks. 
Cor, n. i. 91 You are . . vnderstood to be a perfecter gyber 
for the I'able, then a necessary Bencher in the Capitoli. 
x6ra Shp;lton Quix, i. iii. 16 'Phe Oast, wlio, as we noted 
before, was a great giber. <*3745 Swift Char. Sir R. 
Walpole in Lett. C^ie.u Suffolk U. 32 Of virtue and 
worth by profesfiion a giber ; Of juries and .senates the bully 
and briber, 3881 Daily News 8 Aug. 5/1 The most relentless 
jiber at the amusements of Congre&ses will hardly refuse to 
admit that [etc.]. 

Gibett, obs, form of Gibbet, 

I! Gibier {$£lde\ Also 8 gibbier. Now rare, 
[Fr.] Game; wild-fowl. 

3§34 in Rutland Papers (Camden} 27 Item, iiij pieces of 
gibier or wildfowle, that is to say, ij perdryches and ij . . 
woodcocks, and at some tyme other gybier. 3704 Addison 
Italy (17331 126 The Fowl and Gibbier are tax free. 3827 
Lytto'N Pelham xix, An excellent' resiaurate'ur'’.s . . where 
one gets i'rreproaclial»ie gib/er, and meets no English, 3872 
['Earl Pembroke & G. rl. Kingsley] S.Sea Bubbles v. 129 
A small whistling parrot, with a purple back and white 
throat, which I am told is the king's favourite gibier. 
Giibiag, jibing (dz’ri-biij), vbl. sb. [f. Gibe v. 
-b-iNU '.J The acTion of the verb Gibb, 

357^ G. Harvey Leiter-bk. (Camden) 61 What but., 
notorious or auricular iybinge on every hande ? 167a Mar- 
vell Reh. 7 'ransp. i, 196 Mr. Bayes . .'mig'ht . . have .spared 
his jibing at that day. x^ Carlyle Fredk. Gt, xi. iii. IV. 
54 There was no end to his jibings and bitter pleasantries. 
GiblnflT* libinff (dgoi'bin), fpl. a. [f. Gibe v, 
-b -INO -.J '1 hut gibes; mocking, taunting, sarcastic. 
3574 WinTCTFT Dff. A nsw. 11. 96 Yet is it also your pleasure 
to spt'iide your gibing and ksting eloquence ypon me. 1579 
I.YLY Eupkues lArb.) 92 Euphues . . answering his taunts 
in these gibing termes. a 3680 Rochester Sat. agst Man. 
49 'I'his gibing, gingiing Knack, call’d Wit. a 3687 Cotton 
l*oet. Wks. (1765) 12 With a gibing kind of Nay-word. 3704 
Swiinr T. Tub xi. (37091 328 He would tell the gibing pren- 
tices. 379a R. CvsuhVMJcnn Calvary wZeeSi n.7 Never yet 
Lur’d I the popular ear with gibing tales. 1887 Spectator 
3 Sept. 3375 The gibing tone of the G'erman Press. 

Hence G-Dbiagfly adv., in a gibing manner. 

360a Fulbkckk Pandectes 66 Whose childish humour 
luuenall gibingly toucheih, 3787 Minor 229 The curate 
grin’d, and gibingly asked whether [etc.], xZssChamb. fml 
In, 96 He once gioingly asked what was the difference, 

GHbitation, var, Gibbetation. Ob^, 

Giblet (dgi-blet). Forms : 4-5 gibelet(te, (4 
gyblot, 5 gsbyllott, giblott, 5-6 jeblet, 7 giblit, 
gublstt, 9 jiblet), 5-7 gyb(e)let(t, 6- giblet. 
[a. OF. gibdei, app, a stew or ragout of game ; cf. 
Walloon ^bB tdawe goose-giblets (Littrii), modF. 
gibilatti rabbit-stew. 

The order of senses bdow is that of their appearance in 
Eng., and may possibiy coincide with the order of develop- 
ment ; the culinary sense is, however, the only one recorded 
in BY., and Hatx-Danu. regard the word as cognate witn 
game,] 

t L An unessential appendage. Obs, 

1303 R. BtvNNs Handl Synm 4273 A rnesse ys ynoghe 
for |»e he touh«r gyblot [F. tut I auire gybehf],, late hyt be. 
3^7 Trkviea Migdm (Rolls) VII. 403 |^ey puttej? non 
gibfettea fL app€Hdkm\ to pa houres of Go<i«cs service. 

2 . t Garbage, entrails. Obs, 

*4,. Metr, Poe, in Wr.-Wfllcker 627/21 Exta,a gibelet. 
Pmmp. Parih 193/1 Gybelet, idem yuad Garbage. 

0. pi rarely sing The portions of a goose that 
are taken out or cut off before cooking, the liver, 
gizzard, etc., with the pinions and feet. 

35^. f«*e »], 3593 Prrcivall Sp, Did., Pepi- 

iorim the gibkts of » goose, or aide bird. x6«3-4 Middle- 
ton m Rowley SP. Gipsy n. iL (3653) Dsa. It was mine 
own tloobo, and I hud the Jibkts upon an other Coxcombs 
trencher, 173* Fiitpiw Grab St Op* xn. iii, lake par- 
ticular care m the giblets, they hear a very goTO price 
in the market. xBxa Scorr Let to Alorriii 29 Nov. m 


GIBLET-CHBCK. 


GIBDT, 


Lockhart ^ How shall X send you the entire goose which '' 
will be too heavy to travel the same way with the giblets? 
/ri845 Hood Irish Sckoobnastervin^ 'Ety^oi%xzTaxA\M&^ 
That inward giblet of a fowl. 

C. transf, with, reference to a human being, 
f To levy one^s giblets ; ? to summon up on^s 
courage, f To join giblets : to marry, 

1651 Cleveland 28 Pym and the Members must 
their giblets levy T’ incounter Madam Smec. 167a Mar- 
vell jReh, Trans, i. 130 The Entremesses shall be of 
a Fanaticks Giblets. 1681 Hickeringill IVks.ixyiS) I. 399 
Oh I there’s no Ho when Power makes Court'sey to Revenge, 
and joyns Giblets together, a 1693 U rquhart Rabelais iii. 
ix, Yet in that case should it go worse with me, if I did not . . 
bethwack her Giblets iprmted Gillets : orig. ta fetiU oye\ 
to wit, her Arms, Legs, Head, Lights, Liver and Milt, with 
her other Intrails, 1769 Stratford Jubilee u. i. 29 If your 
ladyship's not engaged, what’s the reason but we may join 

f iblets without any pribble-prabbie ? 1843 Browning Flight 
duchess xvii, 20 My heart's blood .. Is pumped up brisk 
now, through the main ventricle, And genially floats me 
about the giblets, 

d. Jig. (//.)^ Things of little value, odds and 
ends. Now chiefly t/w/. f Also as a term of con^ 
tempt applied to a person, (Cf. sense i.) 

1638 Ford Fancies iir, ii. Oh fie upon 'em giblets I 1647 
Ward Simp. Cobler 26 Which are the very pettitoes of 
infirmity, the gyblets of perquisquilian toyes, a 1639 Cleve- 
land Wks. (1687) 53 They fear the Giblets of his Train, 
they fear, Even his Hog, that four-Ieg’d Cavalier. 1839 
Col. Hawker Diary II. 161 The great ladies with 

their grace, lace, and giblets. 1887 Kent. Gloss.^ Giblets^ 
rags, tatters. 

3 . attrib.y giblet- j^ie^ -porridge^ -soup. 

*693 Drvden Persins vi. (1697) 498 Sliall I my Houshold- 
Gods and Genius cheat, That he . . When I am laid, may 
feed on *Giblet-Pie? Hood Drcmtning Ducks xih, 

A duckling turned to giblet pie I 1674 Dryden in Johnson 
L. P. (1868) 136 It is a kind of ^giblet porridge, made of 
the giblets of a couple of young geese. 1806 Culina 262 
A *Giblet Soup. 1817 Cot. Hawker Diary (1893) 1 . 150 In 
order to make me a substitute for giblet soup. 

Sc. Also giblet-, jiblet- 
cheqne, -cheel:. [Etymology and correct form 
uncertain.] (See quot. 1842 .) Hence Giblet- 
checked ppl. a. 

1842 Gwilt Archit. Gloss,, GiUea Cheque^ a term 
used by Scotch masons to denote the cutting away of the 
right angle formed by the front and returns of the aperture 
of a stone door-casej m the form of a rebate or reveal, so as 
to make the outer side of the door or closure flush with the 
face of the wall. 1849 H. Stephens Fk. of Farm (ed. 2) I. 
306/1 It. .should have a giblet-checked outer door to open 
outwards. i88a Ogilvie, Giblet-check, Giblet-cheek. 
t Gilbliia.. Obs. [? Cf. G. giebel!\ ? A gable. 
X613-39 1 . Jones in Leoni Palladio's Archit. (1742) I. 7a 
The Giblins are to be at the narrow Ends of the Building. 

GiboBg, var. Geebung. 

Gilbraltar (d^ibr^dtai). Forms (see 2 below). 

1. The name of a fortified town on the south coast 
of Spain, since 1704 a British possession. Used 
fig. for : An impregnable stronghold. 

1856 Emerson Eng. Traits^ Manners (Bohn) II. 50 
In this Gibraltar of propriety, mediocrity gets intrenched, 
and consolidated. 

t2, (In corrupted forms gihaltar, giberaltar), 
? A Gibraltar-monkey. Obs. 

1393 G, Harvey Piercers Super. 158 Asse, and worse then 
a Cumane As.se, and foole, and dolt, and idiot . . and dodi- 

r ul, and Gibaltar, 1608 Merry Devil Edmonton (1617) 
2 h, Let me cling to your flanks, my nimble Giberalters. 
S. A kind of sweetmeat ; a piece of this. More 
fully Gibraltar rock. 

*831 Hawthorne in Bamihome 4 Wife (1885) I. 126, 
I send Susannah’s Gibraltars. There were fourteen of them 
originally. 1831 Mayhew Land. Labour I. 203 Gibraltar 
rock and Wellington pillars used to be flavoured with 
ginger, but these * sweeties’ are exploded.^ 1883 Harped s 
Mag. Aug. 460/1 The gibraltars and the silver pieces that 
Mr. Morley . . bestowed upon him. 1886 Mrs. Bates 
(E leanor Putnam) Old Salemy Two Salem Inst. 64 The 
Gibraltar ..is a white and delicate candy, flavored with 
lemon or peppermint. 

4:. atirib. and Comb. In names of things belong- 
ing to Gibraltar, as Gibraltar-monkey, -stone, 
-swift (see quots.). 

1770 G. WmrE. Selbome xxxiii. 88 Scopoli seems to me 
to have found the kirundo nielba^ the great Gibraltar swift, 
in Tyrol, without knowing it. iSEf CasselPs Encycl. Dict.y 
Gibraltar-monkey, Inuus ecaudatuSy an originally African 
monkey, a colony of which is wild on the rocks of Gibraltar. 
Ibid.^ Gibraltar stoney stalagmite from a cavern in the 
rock of Gibraltar. 

Hence Gibralta*rian, GibraTtariae, an inhabi- 
tant or native of Gibraltar. 

1883 Athenafum 7 Apr. 438/3 Tangier.. has long been one 
of the holiday haunts of the Gibraltarines. 1896 J. Thom- 
son Afr. Explorer ix. 209 Fortunately he fell in with a 
Gibraltarian. 

Gi'btLS (dg.u*bz?s). [f. Gibus the name of the first 
maker.] An opera or crush hat. gibus-hat , 

1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs xviii, With his gibus-hat and 
his little glazed pumps, a 1854 E. Forbes Lit. Papers viii. 
(1855) 214 No man in a gibus ever commanded public awe 
or private respect. 18^ Daily Tel, 28 Apr. 5/3 The collap- 
sible crush hat or Gibus. 

Gicks, var. Kex. 

Crid ^ (gid). [short form of Giddy sbl\ Giddi- 
ness ; spec, a brain-disease of sheep, caused by the 
hydatid Ccenurus cerebralis. Also Giddy. 
j6o* Holland Pliny W . 218 Thishealeth the gid or wood- 
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in sheep. Ibid. 230 The party who hath the cutting 
of them, had need first to annomt his head all ouer and his 
nosthrils with oile..for feare of the gid. 1730 W. Ellis 
Mod. Husbandm. IV. 107 The other Day you lost a Sheep 
by the Gid, or Giddiness. 1780 A Young Tour Irel. 1 1 . 224 
Rot . .with the gid, (a sudden giddiness), .are the chief dis- 
tempers. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 187 
The so-called ‘gid*, ‘sturdy*, or ‘tumsicfc’, is caused by 
the development of the Coenurus cerebralis. 
f b. ? transf. ? A whim, ‘ maggot 
*5S6 J; Heywood Sp. 4 File IxxvU. 5 As gidds cum and 
go, so flies cum and are gone. 

Gid 2. ? Obs. A provincial name for the Jack 
Snipe {Limnocryptes galHnuld). 

1674 Ray Words, Water Fo%t)l 89 The Gid or Jack-snipe, 
Gallinago minima. 1678 — Willughby^s Omitk. 291 The 
Gid or Jack-Snipe or Judcock. 

Gid, obs. form of Guide. 

Gid(d, obs, form of GedI. 

Giddea, gidya (gi-dfa). Also gidgee, -jee, 
gydya. [Native Australian ; * the original mean- 
ing is probably small* (Morris).] A species of 
Acacia {A. homalophylld). Chiefly cUtrib. 

1883 Mrs. C. Praed Atestr. Life Gidya shrubs. 1890 
Boldrewood Col. Reformer II. xvii. 88 , 1 sat. .watching the 
shadows of the gydya trees lengthen. 1896 B. Spencer in 
Rep. Horn Exped. 1. 23 The Stinking Acacia or Giddeau 
t Gi'dded, a. Obs. rare. [V f. "^gid vb. (back- 
formation from Giddy vi) 4 -ed i.] ? Seized with 
giddiness. 

1363 Mirr. Mag., Ld. Hastings xxx.Vy In hast they runne, 
and mids theyr race they staye, As gydded roe. 

Giddeliehe, obs. form of Giddily. 

Giddify (gi-difoi), v. [f. Giddy a. -f -py.] 
trans. To render giddy, to daze. Hence Gi'ddi- 
fying ppl. a. 

x6a8 Wither Brit. Rememb. 146 And otherwhile so 
strangely giddifies The Reason . - That . . we doe not know 
What in our selves to like, or disallow, 1643 — Vox 
Pad/. 181 That Clergie-bane Which hath your Clergie, 
lately, giddifi'd. 1818 X. Moore Mem. (1856) VIII. 246 In 
such a giddyfying labyrinth of bustle, acclamation, hurrahs, 
&a Roots : a Plea for Tolerance 86 My young friend 

was a very giddifying person to talk to. 

t Gi*ddiliead« Ohs. [f. Giddy -h -head.] 
Giddiness, folly. 

1273 Duty Christ, 60 in 0 . E. Misc. 143 Vre gydihede. 
c 1303 Si, Katherine 13 in E. E. P. (1862) 90 Here gydi- 
hede Heo se3 honoure he maumetz. 

Giddily (gi’diU), adv. [f. Giddy a. + -ly 2 .] In 
a giddy manner (see the senses of the adj.) ; f in- 
sanely, madly, foolishly; *hcarelessly. Now chiefly, 
Dizzily, with vertigo; so as to cause dizziness; 
also, thoughtlessly. 

<zx23o Owl 4 Night. 1280 Nu thu mi^t wite readliche, 
That eavere thu spekest gideliche. 13^ Shaks. Muck 
Ado III. iii. 140 Seest thou not. .what a deformed thiefe this 
fashion is, how giddily a turnes about all the Hotblouds. 
<2x631 Donne Poems, To R. Woodward 29 To roame 
Giddelie and be euery where but at home, Such freedom 
doth a banishment become. <2x729 Congreve Judgm. 
Paris 67 Lost in Amaze, I giddily ^aze. 1801 Southey 
Thalaba rx. vii, Giddily, giddily, still she whirls. 1864 
Realm 25 May i When Home Secretaries’ private secre- 
taries become giddily excited. 1873 Ouida Pascarel 1 . 151 
It all swam giddily before my sight. 

Giddiness (gi dines). [f. Giddy a. + -ness.] 

1. The condition of being giddy or dizzy, vertigo 
or swimming in the head, dizziness. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vii. viii. (1495) 228 Gedynes 
is false dome, .for by that dome it semeth that al thyng 
gooth abowte. xs6a Turner Baths, Names Siknesses 
A iij a, The dusenes or gydenes in the heade. 1392 tr. 
Junius on Rev. x viL 4 Bnnging upon them a deadly giddi- 
ness. 1653 Culpepper, etc. Rtverius i. Pref., Giddiness, or 
swimming of the Head, called Vertigo. X718 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Lei. to Gtess Bristol 10 Mar., I'hey. .turn round 
with an amazing swiftness . . without . . shewing the least 
^pearance of giddiness. 1804 Abernethy Surg, Obs. 176 
The sudden motion of his head in any direction occasioned 
no giddiness. 1870 Dickens E. Drood ii, A dimness and 
giddiness crept over him. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Europe 
xiii. (1894) 331 Upon this ridge., one can hardly stand with- 
out giddiness. 

b. Bewildering rapidity of flight. 

1637 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 5 The pleasure she gives 
the eye, is by the giddiness of her flying. 

2. Thoughtless folly, flightiness; fickleness, in- 
stability. 

a 1200 Signs of Doomsday 112 in Cod. Digby 86 (Stengel) 
We hit [i. e. heaven] forloren J?oru sottes dede, poru gidi- 
nesse and poru misdede. 1361 T. Norton Ca/otVjp / wjpif. 
i. 20 Although they be vexed with extreme madnesse, yet 
I think they are not caried with such giddinesse. 1623 Bacon 
Ess.y Truth (Arb.) 499 Certainly there be, that delight in 
Giddinesse; And count it a Bondage, to fix a Beleefe. 
1736 Burke Vind. Nat. Soc. 57 Their Giddiness might 
make the People condemn where they meant to acquit, 
i8ot Southey Thalcda ix. xvi, The Tyrant Seeks in 
the giddiness of boistwous sport Short respite from the 
avenging power within. 1863 W.^ '?sxuAm Speeches ii 32 

A few mere giddiness hurries to ruin, 

b. A foolish or flighty action, etc. 

1593 Donne Sat. i. 51 Tljou. .doest repent Theese vanityes 
and giddinesses. 1839 Dickens T. Two Cities ii. xii, The 
mincing vanities and giddinesses of empty-headed girls. 

+ Gi-ddish, a:, Obs. rare. [f. Gidd-y a, + -ish.] 
Giddy, fickle, foolish. 

1566 Drant Horace's Sat, li, iii. F vij. The people cawle 
thee giddishe mad, why, all the worlde is so. 


Giddy (gi’cli), [f. the adj.] «=Gid X. 
x6o3 Harsnet Ail/. Impost, xxi. 136 If any of you haue a 
sheepe sicke of the giddies, or an hogge of the mumps, 
or [etc.]. 1805 R. wTDickson Pract. Agric. (1807) II. 7oS 
The Turn or Giddy is a disorder with which these animals 
[sheep] are often seized. x888 Berksh. Gloss., Giddy, a 
disease of the brain in sheep. 

Giddy (gi*di), cl. Forms : i gidis, 3 gidi(0, 
gidy, gydi(e, (guydi), 4-5 gedy, 6-7 giddie, 
gyddy, 6- giddy. [OE. guiii insane, is shown by 
its guttural initial to be a graphic variant of 
*gydii prehistoric '^gudtgo - , app. f. OTeut. '^gudd^ 
God. The primary sense thus appears to be ‘ pos- 
sessed by a god, h0eos* ; cf. OE.yfig insane, lit, 

‘ elf-possessed similarly f. Elf.J 
1 1. Mad, insane, foolish, stupid. Obs. 

<7 X000 O. E. Gloss. (Napier) I. soog Limpkaticum, );>sene 
gidiTjan. C1200 Winteney Rule St. Benet yii. (yZSZ) 41 
gidie [L. stultus] on his hleaehtre his stefene onhefS. a 1250 
Owl 4 Night. 2^ Hi hit seggej> wel ilcme pat me ne chide 
wijj pe gidie. 1297 R. Gloug. (Rolls) 1542 He [Nero] 
bicom sone her after pur gidy & wod. a 1300 Leg. Rood 
(1871) 58 pou gidi [z/.r. wode] hound quap Seittt quiriac. 

b. dial. Mad with anger, furious. 

1674 Ray N, C. Words 21 Giddy, mad with anger, a 1787 
Pegge Derbicisms (E. D. S.', 6V<f<^, mad; as a giddy 
horse, one that is wild or untam'd. i8a8 Craven Gloss., 
Giddy, furious, heated with anger. 1847-78 in Halliwell. 

2. Having a confused sensation of swimming 
or whirling in the head, with proneness to fall; 
affected with vertigo, dizzy. 

[This sense appears to be first exemplified in the compound 
Turngiddy.] 

1370 Levins Manip. 97/23 Gyddie, vertiginosus. c 138S 
C’tess Pembroke Ps. lx. ii, Dull horror was our drink. 
We drinking giddy grew. <11649 Drumm. op Hawth. 
Jas. I", Wks. (171X) 110 His brains having been a little 
giddy (like one looking from a great height) by his ad- 
vancement to honours and place in court. 1665 Boyle 
Occas. Ref. iv. xviii. (1845) 277 My Head began to grow 
giddy. 173a Berkeley A Iciphr. 11. 1 26 They seem to me 
drunk and giddy with a false notion of liberty. xSax 
Praed Poems (1864) I- 5^: The Monk is as straight as a 
poplar tree, Gog is as giddy as Gog may be 1 i860 Tyndall 
Glac. I. xi. 78 I'or the first time during the journey he grew 
giddy. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 154, I felt at first 
giddy and faint, as if I had received a blow from the expert 
hand of a boxer. 

■fb. transf. Of a ship : Staggering as if dizzy. 
X700 Dryden Ceyx 4 Alcyone 198 The giddy ship ran 
round. 1723 Pope Odyss. ix, 79 Now here, now there, the 
giddy ships are born. 

c. Causing or apt to produce dizziness or swim- 
ming in the head, rendering dizzy. 

1383 Abp. Sandys Serm. iii. 49 If thou sowe the giddie 
darnell of humane traditions, looke for like fruite. 15^ 
Shaks. Rich. Ill, i. iv, 17 As we pac’d along Vpon the 
mddy footing of the Hatches. 1597 — 2 Hen. IV, in. i. 18 
Vpon the high and giddie Mast. 1676 Dryden A 
IV. i, Time these giddy Vapours will remove. 1718 Prior 
Power X24 The giddy precipice, and the dangerous flood. 
xy8i CowPER Afo/tf 187 From infancy through childhood’s 
giddy maze. 1847 Emerson Poems, Woodnotes i. 92 Whose 
giddy top the morning loved to gild. ^ 1871 L. Stephen 
Playgr. Europe iii. (1894) 8x The giddy cliffs which 
surround them. 

d. Whirling or circling round with bewildering 
rapidity, 

1593 Shaks. Lucr. 952 To .. turne the giddy round of 
Fortunes wheele. a 1632 J. Smith Sel. Disc. ix. 454 With 
swift and giddy motions xyi^-ao Pope Iliad xvili. 695 
So whirls a wheel, in giddy circle toss’d, 1764 Goldsm. 
7 rav. 417 While above the giddy tempest flies, a 1793 G. 
White in Selborne (1854) 8 The happy schoolboy brings 
transported forth His long-forgotten scourge and giddy gig. 
1810 Scott Lady of L. ii. xxxi, Amid his senses* giddy 
wheel. 184a 'I'ennyson 29 The strong tempe-stuous 
treble .. Ran into its giddiest whirl of sound, 1890 R, 
'^mT>Gxs Shorter Poems iv. 13, I lean across the paddock 
pale And gaze upon the giddy mill. 

e. dial. Of a sheep: Affected with the *gidA 
Giddy mutton (vsiQ qyot. 

1847-78 Halliwell, Giddy , . , a term applied to sheep that 
have hydatides on the brain. x88i Leicestersh. Gloss. s.v., 
Lambs and sheep are said to be giddy when they take to 
turning round in an aimless sort of way . . When the animal 
is killed as it generally Is on manifesting this gyratory 
tendency, the meat is known as ‘giddy lamb V or ‘giddy 
mutton . 

3. Of persons, their attributes and actions ; Men- 
tally intoxicated, ‘ elated to thoughtlessness ’ (J.) ; 
incapable of or indisposed to serious thought or 
steady attention; easily carried away by excite- 
ment ; * light-headed , frivolous, flighty, inconstant. 

Chiefly transf. from sense 2 ; hut some of the uses may 
descend directly from sense i. 

a 1347 Surrey AEneid ii. 33 So diuerse ranne the giddy 
peoples minde. 1361 T, Norton Calvids Inst. ii. 81 Such 
as do alway sauor of a certaine giddy imagination, ispx 
Shaks. i Hen. VI, in. i, 83 [They] Doe pelt so fast at one 
anothers Pate, That many haue their giddy braynes knockt 
out. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 6g8 It may be Gnats and Flies 
haue their Imagination more mutable and giddy, a 163X 
Donne Poems (1650) ji8 Giddie fantastique Poets. 1643 
Milton DivorceNlxs. (1847) 138/2 Many they shall reclaim 
from obscure and giddy sects. i68x Dryden Abs. 4 Achit. 
i. 216 Govern’d by the Moon, the giddy Jews Tread the 
same Track when she the Prime renews: And once in 
twenty Years ..By natural Instinct they change their Lord, 
1713 Steele Guardian No. 5 The giddy part of her sex 
will have it she is in love. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xix, She 
said twenty giddy things that looked like joy, 1779 Mad. 
D’Arblay Diary Oct., A mere playful, giddy, romping 
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child, ito Hazlitt Taile-t Ser. Ji. xv. <'3f869) 301 Att Z 
still allures our giddy admiration, a 1S39 Prakd Poems 
(1S64) 11 . And ^ giddy girls of gay fifteen Mimic his 
manner and his iiiicii. 1843 ptSKAELi__,Syi 5 £/ ^1863) 257 She 
. . thinks she is gay when she is only giday, 
ahsol, *807 Crabbe Par. Reg. i. 282 'Twould warn the 
giddy and awake the gay. 1838 LyTTO>t j 4 //ee 55 She 
seemed born, not only to captivate the giddy, hut to turn 
the heads of the sage. 

4 . Comb.j H.^ giddy -hram^ '-head of a per- 
sonl ; giddy-brained^ -drunks -headed, -paced., -paied^ 
•witted adjs. ; giddy- gander dial. « Gander- 
GoasB;, giddy-go-roxind, something that revolves 
with giddy rapidity, esp. a ‘merry-go-round' or 
* roundabout * ; giddy-goating vbh sb., acting the 
‘ giddy goat fooling about ; f giddy - Inmpisli- 
ness, heaviness and dizziness (of the head). 

/Z1652 ‘Bmm. Coveptt Gard. 1, Wks. 1873 II, 17'rhis kicksy 
'wincy ^Giddibrain: will spoil all. 1796 Plaitt Sense L 190 
I^dy Almeria was a little giddy-brain. 1361 T. Norton Cai- 
mds imt. I. ig Certain *giddy brained men. x68z Otway 
V enke Preserved iii. i, Useless, giddy-braind Ass! *784 
jyenmemeni 108 ,A foolish penchant fora little giddy brained 
girl. 1827 Coi.ERiDGE Let. in Idem. II. F. Cary (1847) i'l* 
176 Even as a man *giddy-drunk throws bis arms about, 
and cla.sps hold of a barberks block for svipport. *847-78 
HAi-tiWEEL, *Giddygander, the orchis. Dorset, 18% 
Barnes Dorset Gloss., Gudygmuier, the early purple orchis 
iorchu mass ulti) ,. and other common .species of orchis. 
1883 Ewiko Jackanages iii. 20 His friend could not 
.. rule in the '**giddy-go-roiind. 1893 R. Kipling Many 
Imieui., My Lord the Ekphani 65 He put bis arm round 
av’ me an’ I came into the jsun, the bills an’ the rocks 
skippin’ big giddy-go.-rounds. ^ 189* Sarah J. Duncan 
Amer. Girl Land, A little *giddy-goating does nobody 
any harm. X641 ‘SMiiCTVMNUUs* Anno, ii. ag Before 
fee . . condenme those for *giddyheads that will not take 
his word for proofs. 1698 Frykk Acc, E. India P. 106 
l*fee Heir of Bantam is . . of little Credit, being a Giddy- 
head, *575 Tusbekvile Faukonrie 148 So much the greater 
ought your bells to be by how mitcn more you see your 
hawke *gyddy headed. 1639 G. Daniel 394 Oh 

Che sickly tast (Jf gkidie-headed Popularitie. *748 Smoij- 
LETT Rod. Rand, xlvi, Dangling after a parcel of giddy- 
feeafled girls. 167S Y/ig. Mans Call, 389 He (prince Henry] 
grew more pale than formerly , . yet he did not much conv 
lain, hut only of *giddy*lampishness in hk forehead. i6ox 
haks. Twel. N. it. iv. 6 These most briske and ’’giddy- 
paced times. *604 R. Armin Ded, in G, Dugdale^s Disc. 
Pract, Eliz. CaMwell Aij, We haue many *giddie ptued 
Poets, that coulde haue publkhed this Report with more 
clociuence, *830 Scott Demonol, viii. 240 'lliese enthusiastic 
and giddy-pated girls, c 1830 R. Sullivan in Casynet Lit, 
V. 173 A Betty was a reckless, *giddy-wkted baggage. 
Giddy 7 eryddy. [f. the adj.] 

1 . tram, 'Fo make or render giddy, 

tdoz Wabneh Alb. Eng. ix, li. (1612) 232 Your Darnell 
giddieth so. *6x7 Cow-ins Def. Bp. Ely 11. yiii. 317 So are 
you ^yddied and hurled vp and downe, with euery blast 
of vaine doctrine. X638 Sir T. HaRBHRr Trav. 28 Beiele 
. .giddies tlie braine. 17x0 Acc. Last Distemp. T. Whigg 
11. 44 After he had giddy ’d hk Guests by a Chase of various 
Meanders and winding ways. 1799 Colekidge Lett. ( 1^5) 
284 Oh this strange .. scene-shifter. Death l—tbat giddies 
one with iasecurity. 1889 C Euwardes Sardinia, xoj That 
fee may not be giddied by his perpetual rotations. 

2 . intr. To become giddy, 

1^5 S. JU0D Margaret vi, (1871) 28 My head swims, my 
brain giddies. 

•fd. ?To turn round with giddy movement. 

16x5 Chapman Odyss. ix, 135 Had not ..a sodaine North- 
wind fetcht. With an extreame sea, quite about againe. Our 
whole endeuours; and our cour.se coastraine I’o giddic 
round ; and with our bowd sailes greete Dreadful! Maleia. 
Hence Otvddjing ppl. s., that makes giddy. 
x8ao Mrs. Starke Direct. Tran*, on Coni. ii. (1823) 34 
The Chapeau, a giddying eminence opposite to Montanvert. 
1844 Lo. Houghton^ Many Scenes, Ilium. St. Feted s 
ii. 135 At lant that giddying sight took fona. & x88a Ixjngf. 
Mick. Angelo l iv, You think . . my head Swims with the 
giddying whirl of life about me, 1886 T, Harov Metym- 
Cnsierbr. xxvii, One that creeps into the maiden heart like 
the j?iddying worm into the sheep’s brain. 

t Giddy gaddy. Obs, Some old game. 

1609 Manck. Court Leet Rec. (i886) 11 - 248 A g^ime^ or 
games vsed in the towne of Manchestf called giddye gaddye. 

GiddyisB. igrdi|ij), a, [f. Gium a, + -ish.] 
Somewhat giddy, dizzy. 

X711 Swift io Stella ad Jam, My fe«^ .. k not 
absolutely ill, but gtddyish. Ibid, si Apr-, To be giddykfe 
three or four days together moriified me, 

Gide, obs. £ Guide; van Gite, gowiu 
Gidya : see Giddea. 

Gief, Giefli, obs. forms of Giy», Giw. 
Giela^ijiiger, van GiLENrEB, Obs. 

Gier-eagl© ; see Geiie-. 

Gierfaleon, Gierie, obs. ff. OMnwjomw^ Gmu 
Gjeroglife, -glipMcJc, obs. ff HiEBO0iiYTH,-i,a 
CsriesecMt© (grs^ksitV Min. [Named by 
Stromeyer in 1819 after Sir Chas. Oiesecke, who 
brought it from Greenland : see -ITB.] A variety of 
pinite, believed to be a pseadomorph after nephelite. 

x8»t R, Jameson 3 fam. Min. 323 Gieseckite, SiromeyeTi 
Sowerby, xSdS Dana Min. (ed. 5) 479 Gmeckite..ln <S- 
sided i^risms. ' ' . 

t Gl0*setwe- Obs.'- * [ad. OF. giaiterk^ t 
Omi. L, (Vnlgate) equivalent of Heb. nn'*a 
Tbe crime of selling some sacred thing ; 
a correlative of Simont, 

CX43P Pilgr. Lyf 3 f an Aede ill. xxv. fiS^) 149 Who so 
wol« propiriiche speke, whan it sclkth, Gieaitrye, ajod whan 
it biggetn, Symonye it is seyd. 


Gi©st(e, obs. form of JoisY.> 

Gieve, var. Give, Gyve. 

Gif (gif)> Sc. tmd north. dial. Forms:. 5-6 
gitf(e, gyf{feA 5 gyve, 6 geif, geve, gewe, giwe), 
6 gme, 5- gif. [An alteration of ME. gif. If. 

It has not been certainly traced beyond the isth c. (the 
MSS. of Barbour having been written m 1487-9). Probably 
it was due to the influence of Give, in which a form with a 
guttural .similarly took the place of an earlier form with a 
palatal. Cf, Gin con/.] 

1 . Introducing a condition : »If. Also gk^lhat. 
Now rare. 

X37S Barboiir Bruce i. is, 1 wald fayne set my will, Giff 
my wyt mycht suffice thartiil c 1423 Wvntoun Cron. vni. 
V. 107 Gyve kai couth, kai said declere Of bat gret dystans 
fee matere. c'X47o Henry Wallace 1. 391 Gentill men gif 
5 e be, Leiff w.s sum part, we pray forcheryte. 15515 X-auder 
Tractate 89 Geue that tbare ony places be More creuell 
than vthers in degre [etc,], 1563-83 Foxe A. f M. 4(2 

And giue he were so holy, yet [etc.]. 1588 A- King tp 
Canisius* Cateck. *5^ Giue nothinge be iugit mair sueit 
and plaisant thane bis lyfe . . how niekil [etc.]. ci6zq 
A. Hume Brit, Tongue (1865) at Gif they speak not soe, I 
wald understand quhy they wryte not as they speak. 1786 
C. Keith Har'st Rig 47 Gif like your tongue were your 
twa hands, Nae bdp you’d need. 1826 J. Wilson A or/. 
Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 354 Gif it was the last word I was ever 
to speak in thi.s world, it was God’s truth. 1858 M. 
PoRTEOus jfehnny 29 Gif bless'd wi’ freedom, ye can 

flee Wf angel haste Through heaven’s siarr’d empire ye will 
be A prying ghaist. 1876^ Mid Vorksk. Gloss . , Gifl if, A 
casual form, mostly heard in Nidderdale. 

t 2 . Introducing an object clause ; *=Whetbeb. 
Also gif that. Obs. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot.ll. 206 , 1 can nocht tell gif that 
he wes his bruther. 1567 in Tytler Hist. ScoiL (1864) III. 
247 rBothwell] k minded to . . bring her [the queen] to 
Dunbar, J udge you gif it be with her will or no ? 

Gif(e, Giffj obs. forms of GiP, Give. 

GiS (gif)« Sc. [P'ormed by analysis of Gipf- 
<JAPF.] In phrase The Mffs ami ike gajfs : the 
givings and the takings, Uie gains and trie losses. 
Cf. Gipf-oaff. 

x8ax Galt Ann. Parish xHii. x6i, I think that the giffs 
and the gaffs nearly balance one anotfeer. 

Giff-g'ajBf (giff-gsef). Sc. and north, dial Also 
6 giffo-gafe, gyjaTe-gaffe, 8 giff-goff, 9 gif gsf[f. 
[red ti plication of Give v. Cf. hiVhx. ghivegavei} 

1 . Mutual giving, mutual help ; give and take. 

1549 Latimer 3nf Serrn. hef. Edw. PI (Arb.) 89 Some 

what was geuen to them before, and they must® nedes geue 
somewhat againe, for giffe gafe was a good felow, this gyffe 
gaffe led them ckne from lustice. x^ Bf, R. Mountaou 
New Gagg 92 Ciff-gaff is a good fellow. 1787 Gsc^e /Vm 
Gloss, s. V., Giff-goff makes good fellowship, Sh s rkefs 
Poems Gloss,, Gtff.gag, open-heartedness, familiarity, frank- 
nesjs, or mutual cond^cenMon. 18x5 Scorr Guy M. xl, I 
played at giff gaff with the officers, x8x8 Hti. Midi. 
XVI, Gif-gaf makes gude friends, ye ken. *8*4 Red- 
gauntlet xii. You must give me your [word] to be private in 
the matter— giff-gaff, you know, xS^ Dundee Advertiser 
in Daily Nnm aa Mar, 7/3 The ‘giff-gaff* principle of 
making friends. 

2 . Interchange of remarks; promiscuous talk. 
(Cf. Gaff sbSi) 

X7^ Grosk Prmh Gloss., unpremeditated dis- 

course. xSs5 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Giff gaff, the 
random conversation which strangers fall into when they 
meet in going the .same road. 18^ Crixkett LUae Sun>. 
bonnet 45 TOe shrill * giff-gaff * of their collotiuy. 

Hence f vbi. sk m sense i . 

x6o^ Birkie Nirh-Buriail (1833) 35 The which gif- 
affing with God k the verie rin Aiani abd 

aphira. 

Gift, (gift), sk Forms : a. 1 Syffe, »**5 
(4' 3i©fte), 3~5 5effc, 4 5yft(e, 4-6 y6ft(0, 
(5 5offt, yeffe, yifte, yyft, yft, 6 yefffce). fi. 4 
yefpo, -the, 5 ^yfth. 7. $-6 gifte, gyft(e, 6 gyfPt, 
(3 giuete, 4 ghSt, . giftt, 6 geffce, gieffe), 3, 6, 7 
grrifb(ej 3- gift. ■ K-otia.. Teat : OE. gift str, fern, 
(recorded only in the sense * payment for a wife 
and in the plural with the sense ‘ wedding ’) corre- 
sponds to OFris. jeft fern., gift, MDu. gifixC (Du. 
pft fern., gift, gift neut, now more commonly gif 
poison),OHG.^^fem., gift, poi»B(MHG,, mod. G, 
^ft km., gift, neut, poison), ON. g^, usually 
written gipt gift (Sw., Da. -gt^ in compounds), pt 
gipiar a weddings Goth, -gifts in compounds:— 
OTeut ^gifii-% km., i root *gs$- Gitb p. 

The OK sense does not appear to have survived into 
ME,; the e and jS forms are twrfe. new formations from the 
yb., while the y type, to which the mod. Eng. form belong^ 
k firob. (as the guttural smns to show) adopted from ON.J 
I. Giving, 

1 . The action of giving, an instanoe of the same ; 
^ giving, bestowatl f Of gtfii as a gift, gratui- 
tously, for nothing ; also of free gift. (/ wouM nM 
kem ^afa gift (colloq.) : at the price of nothing ; 
even as a gift, f Of a persm's gift ; of his givin|[, 
as his gift Also, the power or nght of gtvkg, in 
phr. im (t#) ^ persons gift. 

f. c ft. AU$* 46Sa ILnm MS. 3 What wih jifte whM 
wife qucyatino All© lie warn hem to his »eruy«f. < 7 x 340 
Cursor M. jsogoG’ricu) jemm mckes sfea! I Site of jift [CWt 
o gift],. 0 x 400 Rom. Rm 3663 , I wolde gladly . . Have a 
cos thcrof freely Of yw yett. 1475 Sh. Nobieese (x 86 ol 22 
Willmm . . was riglite duke <£ Normaadk by yeft of Cbarly# 


the symple, king of Fraunce. 1503 Ckurclm. Ace. Crag 
combe (horn. Rec. Soc.) 28 Of tlie yefte of Akun Abbot a 
payr of beds of jett. 

7. a 1300 Cursor M. 28760 fee thrid alraus es gift of hand 
or dies in word or werk helpand. 1357 Lay Folks Catecli 
25 Thai had it of goddes giftt at thaire hegynnyng. 
Fitzherb. Sum. 20 It is to be enquered of all y» lurches 
that belong to the lordes gyft how many there be & where 
they be & what they he worth®. 1583 Hollybani> Campo di 
Fior 109 But canst thou not haue of gifte the filth which 
k painted on thy handes and necke? 1589 C. Ocki-and in 
Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 71 For thei be of my l^rde of 
Warwikes gyfte. 1596 Spenser F. Q. v. x. 14 Therefore 
these two, her eldest sonries, she sent To seeke for succour 
of this I-adks gieft. 1650 Fuller Pisgah m.i. 359 "I’liis 
floor David bought of Araunah the Jebusite, from whom he 
would not take it of gift, x6sx Hobbes Leziatk. ii. xxi. 
J08 When we say a Guift is Free, there is not meant any 
Liberty of the Guift, hut of tlie Giver. 1675 South Serm. 
(1737) L xi. 406 No man lias any antecedent right or claim 
to that which comes to him by free-gift. x 679-88 
Sem, Money Chas. 4- Jos. (Camden) 27 'Jo Ideu^ Anthony 
Heyford, as of free guift 30//. oa'. od. xySs Cowpee Lett. 
Wks. (1876) 220 A gift of bedding to the poor of Obey. X837 
Disraeli Venetia 1, iv, The rich living was in the gift of the 
Herberts, a 1854 H. Reed Lect. Eng. Lit. iv, (1878) 126 
I-.anguage always makes gift of its best wealth to a great 
poet. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown i. ix, Wouldn’t have them 
at a gift. x888 Bryce Amer. Commzo. IL Ixv. 486 The 
minor appointive offices which lie in his own gift. 

^ Prmt. 1583 Fulke Defence xv. 403 The prduerb is, what 
is .80 free as gift 


+ b. 7 o give a gift ( «= earlier to give a give) ; to 
give assurance that. Obs. (See Give p.) 

% Law. a. The transference of property in a thing 
by one person to another, voluntarily and without 
any valuable consideration. 

a, 1480 Water/. Arch, k loth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. V. 314 The saide feflments, yefts, graunts, and losses. 
X483 Act I Rick. ///, c. i. § I Every astate feoffement yeft 
relesse grauute lesis and confirmacion of landys. 

7. r X47X in Pastou Lett. No. 079 HI, 21 A box with the 
dede of gyfft off J. F. xss8 Extracts A herd. Reg. (1844) I. 
314 Be this our letter of gyft and donatioiine. 1590 Swin- 
burne Testaments 16 Of gifts in case of death there be 
three sortes. c X590, X613 Det^d of gift [see Deed sb. 4]. 
X767 Blackstonk Comm. il. 440 Gifts are always gratui- 
tuus, grants are upon some consideration or equivalent. 1838 
Penny Cycl. XL 217/2 To complete a gift of go<xis and 
chattels delivery is absolutely necessary^ 
fg. x7»9 E. Erskink in Agnew 'fkeol. Comolai. (1881) 
jc;)9 There is a deed of gift or grant made by the Father to 
all the bearers of the Gospel, 
b. (See quots. 1 8 18, 1876.) 
x8x8 Cruise Digest itd. a) IV, 63 A giff. donatio^ is 
properly applied to the creation of an estate tail ; as a feoff- 
ment is to that of an estate in fee simple. 1837 Jarman 
PozmlPs Detnses IL 29s 'Fhe word ‘ against * was construed 
wiikouL to make it alternative to the other giff. ^ 18^ 
Digbv Real Prop. x. §_^i. 378 A feoffment was technically 
confined to an estate in fee simple, ihe^^conveyance of an 
estate tail by the same process was technically called a gift. 


II. The tlimg gi'\‘ciL 

3 , Something, the possession of which is trans- 
ferred to another without the expectation or receipt 
of an equivalent ; a donation, present. Also pre- 
ceded by cmalifying words, as Chrtstvms-, Easter-, 
ff'ew Years, etc. gift. 

Grecian gift (see Virg. Mn. It. 49); some seeming favour 
or concession on the jart of an enemy, suspected to be 
offered with sinister iHotive. 

«, € 1x50 Gem. 4 " A.r, 14x6 ©e Iwo&r and de modcr oc 
Riche jiltes eliezcr Se toe I-ay, 1790 feo hafde 

Brutus fee ^eft : feat Dyannc him fei-feefete- c x^ Will. 
Pakrme 5357 Sterne stedes & strong, & ofeer stoute jiffes. 
X40X Pol Poems (Rolls) IL 27 Why make ye not your 
feasts to poore men, and yeveth him yefts, as yee done to 
the rich, 14^3 Caxton G, de la Tour C y, i pray yow alle 
that it plese yow to graunte me a Iwneand a yefte. 

fe. 1447 Bokknham Seymiys (Roxb.> 46 Be uaihan david 
»Mie also 3yfth or tfeyngo joven i» signyfytd* 

7. Cursor Mf. 1319 He hir gaue a gift onan, A 

gold ring* Ibid. 3339 llkan gane he giftes sere, cx^ 
Laum/ai 67 The queue yaf j^tes for the nones .. Her 
curtasye to kythe. X539 Taverner EroAM. Prop. (1552) 
»6 The mynde of gifte# k best. 1548 Hall Ckron.t Hen. 
PTIE 67 AIho that you , . shall coufesse that you receive 
the citie as a .gift, and not rendred as a right to the 
kyng your Master, x^s T. Washington tr. Nichola/s 
V&y. m. xxii % IS fllieyl went through the city demanding 
their new yerw gifts of al thc»e they met. X6331 Sanderson 
Serm. 491 Tfw one eye vpon the guift and the other vpon 
the Giver, x^^ Milton P* D iv. 735 Both when we wake, 
And when we seek, m now, thy gift of sleep. X78X Cowwr 
Hope 115 life » His gift, from whom whate’er life nee^ 
And every good and perfect gift, prtKteds. 183® S. R. 
Maitland AMg. %Wmdmmsm. 66 I'fee candour of Gibbon 
is . . so remarkanie that I wonder Milner did not reject the 
Grecian gift, xS^ Browning E'^mshiak (1885) 3® Giving 
Is giving, gift claims gift’s return. ...... 

PrmfMi. c *460 How Gd. Wf/ imigAi Mr Dm. 70 m 
Htel E. P, P. 1 183 Bounden fee is that 3ift« tatohe, my 
dere cMMe. x^ J. Heywood Prm, (1867) 30 Throw no 
gyft agayne at »« feoers head. 

b. Something of value prcKreedmg from » speci- 
fied source, qimsi-pcrsonified as a giver, 

1796 H. Hunter tr. St.-PierrPs Stud Nat. (1799) t 25a 


Iliese preciou* gifts of tfee Waters ffisfeeriesl are p« 
I Nations. __ xSyx Moelky Foiiaire j Tfe' 


iresented 
le ever* 


to all Nations, xte „ .. , 

living gifts of Grecian art and architecture ana letters, 

fe. A fee for services rendered. Obs.— '^ 
jAff Pmtm Lett. No. 808 III. ®x4 Heiyr Cook woM goo 
with your stwanes, for feys yefte chuM be vjr. viy®. aim 
there fore fe# wold yeie you hi# labor©, be »» ye payd w 
bnoMMi* 


©IPT. 


Gia 


f d. //. Applied to almsliotises founded by a 

specified person. Obs. 

165X T. Barker A^t of Angling Epist., I, live in Henry 
the 7th’s Gifts. 

4 . An offering: to God or to a heathen deity. 

«. 138a Mait. V. 24 Leeue there thi 5ift before 

the auter. c X489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xvii. 390 He . . 
offred a riche yefte vpon the awter. 

y. a 1300 Cnrsor M, 10218 Ilkan i>an to he temple broght 
SireHn gift after |>ai moght. 1597 Hooker EccL Pol v. 
xxxiv. I 3. 70 Gifts are offered vnto God not as supplies of 
his want. 1611: Bible Matt. v. 23, 24. 1895 Daily News 
30 Oct. 4/7 The Deodand, or gift to God. 

6. Something given with a corrupting intention ; 
a bribe. Obs, as a specific sense. 

The existence of this sense^ seems to be implied a 1300 in 
Cursor M, 1^64 (Gtkt.) pai war for gifte (read forgifte, 
Iribed] iKi sotb to bek. 

а. x$6z Langl. P. PI A. ni. 90 Fuir schal falle and hrenne 
atte laste pe houses and }?e homes of hem i>at desyreh B'or 
to haue 3iftes. 1382 WycuF Deut. xvi. 19 Thou shaft not 
accept persone, ne ^iftis, for ^iftis blynden eyen of wise men. 

y. 1549 Latimer srd Serw. bef. Bdw. V/ (Arh.) 89 Wo 
worth these gift es, they subuert iustyce euerye where. 1594 
WiLLOBiE in Skaks. C. Praise 10 For giftes the wysest will 
deceave. x6is Bible 2 Chron, xix. 7 There is no iniquitie 
with the Lord our God ..nor taking of gifts. 

б, A faculty, power, or quality miraculously be- 
stowed, e.g. upon the apostles and other early 
Christians ; a Christian virtue looked upon as an 
emanation from the Holy Ghost ; extended further 
to endowments bestowed by heathen deities or 
some supernatural agent; occas, in sense of in- 
spiration. The gift of tongues % 

a. cxtjs Lamb. iiom. >9 We ne ma^en f-e fond from us 
driue, ne mid sworde ne mid kniue, bute hit beo )>urh godes 
gifte. ^12*5 Ancr. R. 28 Uor 6e seoue giftes of Se Holi 
Goste, Set ich mote habben ham. 138a Acts viii. 20 

Thou gessidist the gifte of God for to be had . . by money. 
c 1449 Pecock Repr. 181 The giftis of grads, the glories of 
heuen bihigt ben to alle Cristene^ passyng greete benefetis. 

0. 1340 Ayenb. 200 Nou we wilkh zigge uerst of he yefhe 
of onderstondinge be pan het b® holy gost wile ous tecne. 

y. a xyso Cursor M. 19007 Of haligast b® giftes sere, Gm 
us he has als yee se here, a 1333 Ld, Bkrneils Hugh Ixxxiv. 
265 Amonge other [ladyes ofy^ fayrye] there was one that 
gaue me gyft to he suche one as ye se that 1 am. 1605 
Camden’ Rem. U637) 6 That admirable gift hereditary to the 
anointed Princes of this Realme, in curing the Kings Evill. 
iSSy Milton P. L, iv, 715 Pandora, whom the Gods En- 
dow’d with all thir gifts. 17^ Nelson Fesi. P'asts xxi. 
(t739) 258 Having a Power to impart the same Gift to othens. 
1709 StrypB Ann. Ref. (1824) 1 . xxv. 254 He did begin to 
write, but he could bring nothing to pass ; his gift was not 
come to him. *73* Berkeley Serm. S. P. G. Wks, 1871 
HI, 241 We have not the gift of miracles. 1834 J. H. 
Newman Par. Serm. L i. rg To obtain the gift of holiness 
is the work of a life. 1875 Manning Mission /f.Gkostxnl, 
359 Now the gift of intellect or understanding is precisely 
that gift of the Holy Spirit which enables us to understand 
the meaning of what we believe. 1876 Mozley Gniv. Sepn. 
xi. (1877) 216 Faith is not only an excellent gift, a sublime 
gift, but it is a gift full of present happine-^a 

b, A natural endowment, faculty, ability, or 
talent. Also natural gift, gift of God or nature. 
Gift of the ^b : {coUoq.) see Gab i b. 
a 1300 Cursor M, 23892 Sum for mar and sum for less, 
Efter >at vr giftes ess. 1504 Atkynson tr. De Imiiatione 
iw. lx. 252 Gyftes of nature be gyuen Indyfferentlye to good 
folke and euyll. 1573 J. Sandford Hours Recr. (1576) 
Lp. Ded. A 5 Hir venues and gifjes of minde. 1588 
J. Udall Demonsir, Dzscip, xi. (Arb.) 49 Fpr some hath 
an excellent gift in doctrine, and not in application. 1597 
Morley Introd. Mus. 115 Imagining that all the guiftes 
of God should die in themselues, if they should bee taken 
out of the worlde. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. 
V. (1739) 12 Austin had also a gift or trick of working 
miraclea 1893 S. Harvey in Drydetls ftwenal ix. 

231 The Gifts of Nature, what will they avail ? 1710 S. 

Sewall Diary ct Dec. (tSyp) 11 . 294, I have he.ard he had 
a good Gift in Prayer. 1711 Addison Sped ^ No, 128 
r I As Vivacity is the Gift of Women, Gravity is that of 
Men. 1769 Junius Lett. i. 8 Nature has been sparing of 
her gifts to the noble lord. 1814 Wordsw. Excurs. i. 78 
Endowed with highest gifts, The vision and the faculty 
divine. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. yit, 11 . 229^ He was in 
the habit of exercising his spiritual gifts at their meetings. 
1856 Sir B. Brodie Psychol Inq. 1 . i, 29 The faculty of 
reasoning correctly ..is for the most part a natural gift. 1871 
Freeman Norm. Conq, ( 18761 IV. xvii, 99 He was displaying 
in Normandy the gifts of the wise lawgiver and firm ad- 
ministrator. 1882 pEBfiDY Rng. Journalism xix. 144 The 
precise gifts that are needed in a special correspondent. 
xiE®8 Bryce Amer. Commw. 1 1 , hii. 328 [Hamilton s] 
countrymen seem to have never .. duly recognized ius 
splendid gifts. 

7 . slang. (See quots.) 

1832 Examiner 187/2 {'rhey] asked him If he would join 
them in a good thing, which was to carry away a landlord s 
till of money, and that it would be a ‘gift ’ (an easy task). 
1859 Shng Diet., Gift, any article whicli has been stolen 
and afterwards .sold at a low price. 

8. A white speck on the finger-nails, supposed to 
portend a gift. 

1708 Brit. Apollo No. 17. G- 'WTiat is the Cause of little 
white Spots, which sometimes grow under the Nails of the 
Fingers? And what is the reason they say they are Gifts/ 
A. 'J’he reason of their being call’d Gifts is as Wise an one 
as that of Letters, Wirvding Sheets, &c. in a Candle. X790 
in Grose’s Did Hulg. Tongue (ed. 3b ^854 VimcHT Once 
upon a Time II. 269 We showed each other the gifts on 
our nails. *886 in Chesh. Gloss. 

9 . attrlb. and Comb. a. simple attrib., as glfD 
copy, -money, -package, -picture, b. objective, as 


157 

gift-bearer, -taker i ^gift-greedy z-^y. C. instrumental, 
as gift-laden adj. Also gift-book, a book given as 
a present *, a book published in an attractive form, 
such as is suitable for a present, a schooD prize, 
etc. ; gift-enterprise U.S. (see quot.) ; gift-food, ; 
food given in charity ; gift-horse, a horse given i 
as a present ; see also Horse $b. 20 ; gift-house 
(see quot.) ; f gift-sermon, a sermon that is paid 
for by an endowment 

1483 Catk. Angl *55/2 A ^Gift berer, doniferus, muziifer, 
*868 Publishers Pref. to Watts’ Improv, Mind, As a 
*gift-book to advanced scholars it is most appropriate. 
1886 T. Frost Remin. Country Journalist vih. (1888) 94 
They, .wished to use them [engravings] in the production of 
a gift-book. *832 Mrs. Trollope in L’ Estrange 
Miss Mitford (1882) 1 . 238 Mr. Howe told him that all 
the *gift copies were already sent. *893 Funk’s Stand. 
Did, *Gift-enterprise, a busine.ss that offers gifts to secure 
patrons or purchasers. *865 Daily Tel 6 Dec. 4/5 The 
danger was. .that the dangerous habit of living upon *gift- 
food would demoralise the recipients, c i6ix Chapman Iliad 

IV. 118 With tills, the mad- *gift-greedie man, Minerua did 
perswade. 1663 Butler Hztd. i. i. 490 He ne'er consider’d 
it, as loth To look a ‘"Gift-Horse in the mouth. 1837 W. 
Irving Capt. Bonneville II. 249 The Captain . .put .spurs to 
his very fine gift-horse. 1893 Farmer Slang, *Gift-house 
(or Gift), (printers’), a club ; a house of call ; specifically 
for the purpose of finding employment, or providing allow- 
ances for members. *895 Daily News 27 Dec. 2/5 A giant 
Christmas tree, constituted of some hundreds of the ‘‘‘gift- 
laden firs of the nursery. *548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. 
Mark 1. 12-15 TLou haste receyued the holy ghoste as it 
were *gifte money, a bond, and an earnest penye of thy 
salarye. 1897 Bailey Fruitgrowing 416 In all the finest 
fruits the grower should use nothing but a “gift-package, 
that is, one which is given away with the fruit when it 
is sold. 1862 Thornbury Turner II. 128 Men never 
valued *gift pictures so much as those in which they had 
invested money, 1766 Entick London IV. 64 Here is a 
*gift-sermon every Tuesday, .well endowed by lady Camb- 
den. *549 Latimer y^dSerm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 94 He 
was no *gyfte taker, he was no wynker, he was no by wailker. 

CHfb (gift), v. [f. Gift .f^.] 

1 . trans. To endow or furnish with gifts (see 
chiefly Gift sb. 6) ; to endow, invest, or present 
zvilk as a gift. 

*5.. Wife in Morels Skin C jb, Thefriendes that were 
together met He sprinted Be] gyfted them richely with 
right good speede. 1608 W. Sclater Malachy (1650) 197 
See bow the LiOrd gifted him above his brethren. i6ai 
Sanderson la Serm. (1637) 39*^ If God have not gifted us 
for it, he hath not called us to it. 1677 W. Hubbard Nar- 
rative 1 . 61 He was lietter gifted than any other of 
the Indian Nation. *749 Fielding Tom Jones i. v, Nothing 
but the inspiration with which we writers are gifted can 
possibly enable anyone to make the discovery. 1826 E. 
Irving Babylon II, viii. 282 When they were gifted with 
the self same Spirit with which Moses had been gifted. 
1834 T. Medwin Angler in Wales 1 . 290 How admii-ably 
Nature had provided* .by gifting it {the salmon] with a form 
of all others the best adapted for [etc.]. 1844 Mrs. Brown- 
ing Swan's Nest, The world must love and fear him Whom 
1 gift with heart and hand. *884 Rogers 6 Cent. Work 
^ Wages I. X26 Many settlements, which afterwards grew 
into towns, were gifted subsequently with, parliamentary 
representation. 

b. To invest with a diaxm ; to impart a fascina- 
tion to. rare — ^. 

1853 G. Johnston Nat. Mist. E. Bord. I. 141, I may not 
dwell on scenes and events which the pen of Scott has 
gifted 

2 . To bestow as a gift; to make a present oft 
Const. with or dative. Also with tzwtzy. Chiefly 

1619 Sir j. Sempill Saerilege 31 If they object, that tithes, 
being gifted to Levi, in official inheritance, can stand no 
longer than Levi [etc.], a 1639 Spottiswood Hist Ch. Scot. 

V. (1677) 278 The recovery of a parcel of ground which the 
Queen had gifted to Mary Levinston. 1711 in A. McKay 
Hist. Kilmarnock {1880) ^ This bell was gifted by the Earl 
of Kilmarnock to the town of Kilmarnock for their Council- 
house. *754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law i, (1809) 51 Where a 
fund Is gifted for the establishment of a second minister, in 
a parish where the cure is thought too heavy for one [etc.], 
180* Ranken Hist. France I. 301 Parents were prohibited 
from selling, gifting, or pledging their children- 1829 J. 
Brown New Deeside Guide (1876) 19 Collci^e of Blairs. , 
having been gifted to the Church of Rome by its proprietor, 
1839 Alison Europe xlii. § 71 (1849-50) VII. 155 Thus did 
Napoleon and d’Oubril gift away Sicily. *878 J. C. Lees 
Abbey of Paisley xix. 201 The Regent Murray gifted all the 
Church Property to Lord Serapill. 

Hence Gi’fting "obL sb, and ppl. a. 

1619 Sir j. Sempill Sacrilege App. 4 Was Abraham so 
idle m gifting? Jacob so superstitious in vowing? 167* 
True Nonconf *63 Our J..ords most gracious gifting. *796 
T. Townshend Poems 32 Where once thy gifting hand 
did weave Garlands of glory for the poet’s head. *873 
W HiTNEY Life Lang, xiv, 302 A gifting of man, at his birth, 
not with capacities alone. 

Gifted (gi fted), ppl. a. [ft Gift v. •+■ -ed ^.] 

1 . Endowed with gifts (see Gift jA 6) ; talented. 

1644 Minutes Westm. Assembly (1874) 38 It is one thing 
to say a gifted man may preach, but another thing to say a 
ruling elder , . by virtue of his office may do it. *677 W. 
Hubbard Narratkie II. 201 Such of the Women as 
were ^fted at knitting and sewing fete.]. 17** G. Cary 
Phys, PkyLactick 241 luis is a Text that the Gifted Brethren 
have often urged. *794 Mathias Purs. Lit. (1798) 2x2 No 
patriot weeps, when gifted villains die. *839 A. Gray Lett, 
(1893) 100 The famous Christopher North. , a gifted genius, 
1875 JowETT Plato (ed. 2) III. 376 The most gifted minds, 
when they are ill-educated, become the worst. *892 Zang- 
wiLL Bow Myst. 92 It’s a grand thing to be gifted, 'I'om. 

absol *828 Carlyle Misc, (*857) I. 231 Men felt and 


knew that here also was one of the Gifted I *850 Robertsoh 
Serm. Ser. lu. ix. 114 The gifted of their species. 

b. said of an utterance and of a frame of mind, 
1678 Butler Hud. in. ii. 635 Where had they all their 
Gifted Phrases, But from our Calamies and Cases ? *850 
Robertson Serm, Ser. izi. ii. 26 Genius in its most gifted 
hour. 

d 2 - Given, bestowed. ^ 

1671 Milton Samson 36 Why was my breeding ordered 
and prescribed, .To grind in brazen fetters under task With 
this heaven-gifted strength ? 

Hence G-i'fteduess, the condition, quality, or 
state of being gifted. Also quasi-riiTzm, a gift. 

1660 tr. Paracelsus' Arckidoxis ii, 149 The things 
nature are not so alike ^-aduated a.s Diseases are, as is ■ 
relation to the Dose or Guiftedness. *67* Eachard Ubserv* 
Answ. Grounds Cont Clergy 116 Not endued with the 
sublimest giftednesses of our Separatists, a 1734 North ^ 
Lives (1826) III. 312 He was very illiterate, but thought to 
supply that defect by extraordinary giftedness. 1873 H, 
James A’. Hudson ii. 64 Rowland . . felt more and more tha 
fascination of what he would have called his giftedness. 

Gifter, var. Giftdrjs, Obs. 

Giftie (gi'fti). Sc, [dim. ft Gift sb. : see -y ^,] 
Playfully used for Gift sb. 6 b. 

1787 Burns To a Louse viii, O wad some Pow’r the giftie 
gie us To see oursels as others see us 1 1791 A. Wilson 
Laurel Disputed Wks. (1876) II. 22 [He] shows at twenty- 
twa as great a giftie For painting just, as Allan did at fifty. 

t Gi'ftislmess. Obs. rare. \if gifHsh {i.Giis^ 
sb. + -ISH) + -NESS.} Giftedness, talent 
1654 Whitlock Zootomia 78 An old Trot (that boasteth 
of her Giftishnessc in Waterology). Ibid. 158 Such whose 
Giftishnesse in Exhortation amounteth to a perswasive 
power. 

Giffeless (giftles), a. [ft Gift sb. -f -less.] 

L That has no gift to offer. Giftless gifts - gifts 
that are no gifts (after Gr. dSmpa Stupa). 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 193 This mesjsanger was yefteles, 
1614 D. Dyke Myst, Selfi- Deceiving 13 As in the proverbe,. 
there are gifilesse gifts. 1650 Trapp Comm. Gen. xv. 6 
Abraham gave gifts. So doth God to reprobates ; but they 
are giftiess gifts: better be without them. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. 1 . 1. 245 Fair lords, be still awhile, And say 
no ill about this giftless guest. 

2 . That receives or has received no gift. 

<^M3S Torr. Portugal 415 Yftles schall they not be, That 
dare I sothely sey. *751 Cambridge Scribleriad iv. 161 
But not unhonour’d shall he halt away, Or giftles.s mourn 
this unauspicious day. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1 . i. 297 
O righteous man, we leave this land, Nor leave thee giftlesS 
for the welcoming Thou gav’st us erst. 

3. Devoid ol mental endowments ; without talent, 

1894 Daily News 13 July 6/4 An industrious, and by no 

mea^.s giftiess, Welsh scholar. 

Giftliug’ (giTtlig). no7tce-wd, [ft Gift sh. -t- 
-LING,] A small gift. 

i860 Thackeray Round. Papers x. (1863) 151 The kindly 
Christmas tree., may you have plucked pretty giftling^ 
from it. 

i'Gi*ft-rop6, Naut. Ohs, [The first element 
is prob. corrupt ; perh. the word may be spurious, 
evolved by a misprint or misreading ixomge5t~rope\ 
— Guest-ropb, Guess- warp, 

1704 Harris Lex. Techn., Gif trope the Boat- Rope, 
which is fa.stened to the Boat wlien srm is swifted, in order 
to her being towed at the Stern of a Ship. *733 Chambers 
Cycl Supp., Chest-rope, in a ship, is the same with the guest 
or gift-rope. *867 Smyth Sailor's W’ord-bk., Gift-rope 
(synonymous vjith guest -rope), a rope for boats at the guest- 
warp boom. [Not known to two nautical experts consulted.] 
fGi'fture. Obs, Also 6 yeft’ore, 6--7 gifter. 
[ft Gift 27 . -f -UEE.] 

1. I'he action of giving ; also the right of giving, 

Cf. Gift sb. i. Upon gif hire : gratuitously. 

*303 Will of Lady Hastings in Test. Vetusta II, 452 A 
faire prymmar, vi'hich I had by the yefture of Queen Eliza- 
beth. *383 Stubbes Anat. Abus. ii. 11882) 79 In whqtne 
doth the patronage, right, and gifture of these eccle.siastical 
promotions and benefices consist? 1634 W. Wood Ne7o 
Eng. Prosp. n. (1865) 5 The English will not be so liberall 
as to furnish them upon gifture. 

2 . A gift ; a prize. 

*392 V^i’RLEY A rmorie, Ld. Chandos 63 Willing the gifter 
to .some other wight. 1615 R. Cleaver Pi'ozt. 48 The wealth 
of the godly is the peculiar gifture of wisedome. 

3 . atirib., as gifiur e- banquet gifture-ore, a 
quantity of ore given as a customaiy due. 

*609 Hollathv A mm. Marc ell. xix, vi, 12 Solemn doles, or 
gifture banquets. *63* StarCkamb. Cases (Camden) 90 The 
Deputy Barre Ma.sters . . would not measure their oare un- 
lesse they would pay them their gifter oare. *632 Ibid. qZ 
There was some given to the Deputy Barre Masters for 
their paines, and it is called therefore gifter oare. 

Forms: 3-8 gigg(e, 4-5 gygge, 
(6 ghyg) , 6- gig. [Perh. onomatopoeic ; the iden- 
tity of the word in all senses is very doubtful.] 

I. Something that whirls, 
fl. A whipping-top. Ohs. 

CX440 [see Whirligig] *370 Bix-lingsley Euclid xi. de£ 
xvi. 317 This solide [Cone] of many is called Turbo, which 
to our purpose may be Englished a T op or Ghyg. 1588 
Shaks. L. L. L. V. i. 70 Thou disputes like an Infant : goe 
whip thy Gigge. *644 in N. 4* Q* 8ei*. I. IX. 422/1 For four 
giggs and scourge sticks ijr. a *637 Lovelace Poems (1864) 
*59 H’ has left his apish jigs, And whipping hearts like 
gigs, 1692 ItoCKE Educ. § 130 Pla) -things which are above 
their Skill to make, as Tops, Gigs, Battledors, and the like. 
*7x9 D’URVEYp///y V. 100, I told her I'd give her a Whip 
for her Gig. a *793 [see Giddy «. 2 d]. 
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GIGAITTEAIT. 


Jig, 1630 J, Taylor (Water P.) IFy&jr. ii. yoy^z For liee’s tTie 
rigge of time, Whom sharpest wits haue wnipt with sport- 
ful rime. Hid, 144/1 Thou 'lauerne, Alehouse, Whorehouse, 
Gig of time, That for a groat wilt amongst Tinkers rime. 
t2. A set of feathers arranged so as to revolve 
rapidly in the wind, for the purpose of attracting 
birds to a net. Obs. 

s6ai Markham Prev, Httng&r iis» 1608 Blun- 
dell Cavaiieds Noie-bk, (1880)272 A great help., for bring- 
ing in of larks about your net, is a gigg of feathers, .which 
twrleth swiftly round on the least breath of wind. *727 
Bradley Aktw. Diet, Dtsty-nei, 

3 . -e Gio-mill, . 

Brande Diet. Sci.y Gig^s, are rotatory 

cylinders covered with wire-teeth, for teazling woollen cloth, 
sS8S Elworthv W, Somerset Word-bk. s.v., Gig^ Gig'-miU, 
the machine by which the shag or nap is raised _ upon 
blankets and other cloth ; also applied to the building in 
■which the machine is worked Where’s your Tom now? 
Au 1 he do worky down to factory — he’ve a-worked to 
the gig’s two year . 

II. Applied to persons. 
i* 4 . A flighty, giddy girl, Obs. 


a ia*3 Ancr. R, 204 Hunten her efter , . mid gigge lelhtre, 
mid hor eien, mid eni Uhte lates. <ri39S Pimomaa's T, 
(Skeat) 759 Some spend hir good upon [hir] gigges, And 


X777 m Life Hugh Eiioi iv. (1868) 124 Upon my word, 
Hugh, you are the greatest gig in the world. 1797 G. Col- 
man Heir at Law iv. ii, What a damn’d gig you look like. 


a 1825 F0R8Y Poc. E. Angliay Gig. a triuing, silly, flighty 
fellow, xBzs Blackw. Mag, XVII, 416 O, France is the 
region of caricature, And a regular Frenchman's a gig to 
be sure With his applo-green breeches fete,!. xSa* Macaulay 
in Life ^ Lett. a88o) 1 . 265 Be you Tories, be you Whigs, 
You must write to sad young gigs. 1836 if. Hook G, 
Gurnev I. 193 They were what Mr, Daly . . called uncom- 
mon gig& x8s6 Whyte Mfxville Kate Cmt. xiv. Such a 
set of ‘ gigs % my dear, I never saw in my life . . not a good- 
looking man amongst them. 

III. 6. fs** A fancy, joke, whim. Obs, 

*590 Nashe Pas^mTs AfioL i. C ij b, A right cutte of the 
wo.de, without gigges or fancies of hasretfcall and new© 
opinions, x6oo J. Lane Tom Tel-troth 118 New gigges fora 
cotmtrie clowne. idoy Schol, Disc, agsi, A niicKr. 1. i. 16 It 
is acommon giggeto shift of all things brought against this 
fillhee Idoll, 4:1625 Fletcher Hum, Lieutea, iv. iv, 
1 must go see him presently, For this is such a gig. X64X 
Eogens JVaa/mm 204 Any idle tale, or gigge of a geering, 
gibing wit ^ X724. Ramsay 'Dead. Mrsc. (1733) III. 321 They 
put a gigg in the gravest scull And send their wits to gatlier 
wool, x&i Josejfh the Book-Man. ttt One talk’d of life’s 
most funny rigs, And much enlarg’d on pleasing gigs. 

b. Fun, merriment, glee. In high gig^ m ike 
(high) gigi in a state of boisterous hilarity; also 
eager, impatient. Now dial. 

1777 Mad. D’Arblay Early Diary OSSp) II. »ot The 
l^ris, Betsy and Beckey, were upon the high gig ail the 
time, for they enjoyed seeing me thus whisked about. 1807 
Oracle in Sgirii Publ, Jrnls. (*809) XII. 45, I tells you 

|■^Ammrtr^ <TliOrHi»n*c mn. fKa. rrn an/'l rKisi 


Moore 21 We were all in high gig— Roman 
Punch and Tokay Travelled round, till our heads travelled 
just the .same way. 18x9 *R. Rabelais* Abeillard ^ //. 

g Being so full of gig and glee Begins her speech with 
el He I He 1 ^ c 1830 xu Besant 50 1 Vx. Ago 134 A laughter- 
loving lass of eighteen who dearly loved a bit of gig. 1876 
Mid-Vorksk. Gloss. f Gig^ a state of flurry ; *He’s on the 
gigtO'be-oC’ 

C. Comb, gig-fair local (see ^uot.) ? Obs. 
xSap Glover Hist, Derby I. 271 Fairs for shows, ribands, 
toys, &c. commonly called holiday or gig fairs. 

[Transferred sense of Gig sh,^ L] 
1. A light two- wheeled one-horse carriage. 

X79t *G. Gambado’ Ann. Horsern. v, (iSoo) 89 Airing en 
famille. in a gig, accompanied with a husband and three 
children. 1796 in Grosds Diet. Vul^. Tongne (ed, 3). xSop 
Windham Sp. ParL 26 May 24 Let the former riders in 
gigs and whiskeys and one*horsed carriages continue to 
ride in them. x8;^ Hawthorne Iml Solit, Man in 7 'ales 
4* Sk. (1879) 84 Spruce gigs rattling^ past, *855 Thackeray 
Htivcomes I. 51 In the carriage, mind you, not in the gig 
driven by the groom. 1889 G. N. Hooper in Driving {'hiAvais 
379 Gigs are considered equally suitable for lAmdoa and 
country use. 

2 . Naut. A light, narrow, clinker-built ship’s 
bont, adapted either for rowing ox sailing. Also 
cutter-.^ whale-gig. 

(Not in Falconer Diet. Marine 1780.) 

X790 WoLCOT (P, Pindar) Adv. P'ut. Lanrtai Wks. x8ja 
II, 338 That by its painter drags the Gig or Yawl, i8ox in 
Nicolas Z)jr>A Kelson (1845) IV. 325 Lord Nelson repaired 
in his gig -his usual conveyance) on board of our Ship. x8i6 
' Quiz ‘ Grand Master i. 24 1 'is number .sixty-flve — a wig— 
O d— n the numtx:r I man the gig. j 86 o L, Oliphant Earl 
Elgin’s Mission to China 1 . 71 Clustomhouse guards, .have 
a proper respect for a British man-of-war's gig. X87S Bed- 
ford Sailors Pocket Bk. vi. (ed. 2} 2x3 Cutter Gig, Whale 
Gig, Whale Gig-LxfelboatJ. 

D, A modified form of the ship’s gig, used, esp. 
on the Thames, as a rowing boat, chiefly for racing 
purposes. 

*865 {see gig eight .sense 4]. x88i Sportsmans Year Bk. 
loo A heavy pair-oared gig, i88« Times (■weekly ed.) a6 J unc 


2/1 The steam-launches and gigs of the Thames police may 
with noiseless vigilance patrol the waters. x888 W. B. 
WooDGATE Boating xi. (Badm.) 143 Many regattas offered 
prizes for pair oars with coxwains m outrigged gigs. 

C. Short for^(^r?//a7s (see 4). 

X833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xv, One of the Captain's 


gigs, the handsome black already introduced on the scene, 

o. A wooden box or chamber, with two compart- 
ments, one above the other, used by miners in as- 
cending and descending a pit-shaft. Also «= Kibble. 

i88s Raymond Mining Gloss.^ Gig. See Kibble .. Kibhat 
or Kibble {Com, ^ JVales\ an iron bucket for raising ore. 
X883 Biham Weekly Post 18 Aug. 4/3 Thirteen men placed 
themselves in the gig to be drawn to the surface from a 
depth of about 1,300 feet. 

4. aitrib. and Comb. a. simple attributive, as 
(sense I ) -‘Cushion, harness, -hor se.<-house, 

-umbrella, -whip ; gig-’tvays adv. ; (sense 3 b) gig- 
eight, -race, -sculling, h. similative, as (sense 2 b) 
gig-built adj. Also gig-bishop, a bishop who rides 
in a gig instead of a carriage ; gig-box, a box in 
the seat of a gig ; gigsman, one of the crew of 
a ship’s gig ; gig-pair, a gig fitted for two rowers ; 
gig-road, -saddle, -tree (see quots.) ; gig-work, 
practice in rowing in a gig. 

1869 Daily Nesvs jo Dec,, Stetham and Co. have gutta 
percha in the shape of *gig-aprons and dumb jockeys. 
185a S. G. Osborne in Times 3 Nov., Divide the dioceses 
into manageable districts, and have what I will call ‘ *gig 
bi.shops 1897 Tablet 4 Sept. 384 The Suffragans, or ‘ gig- 
hlshops', as the late Mr. Rogers used to call them, 1833 
M. Scott 7 'om Cringle vii. (1859) 143 Fy»Ji ordered Jupiter 
to bring a case from his *gig box containing some capital 
brandy. 1806 Daily Nenfs 5 Aug. 3/3 Mr. J. E. M. .. 
happened to he with some friends in a large *gig-built boat 
close by. 1843 Haliburton Attacki 1 . xi. 395 The lawyer 
took a .stretch for it on the bench, with his *gig cushions 
for a pillar. 1865 Pall Mall G, 23 May i xo We may imagine 
. .the raws and blisters that he endured, ere he wa.s tmalifi d 


finden hem of greet aray. c 1430 How Gd. Wjjftau^te hir 
Dau, ss in Babees Bk, 38 Fare not as a gigge, for nou^t bat 


Dau, 153 in Babees Bk, 38 Fare not as a gigge, for nou^t bat 
may bitide, Lauje bou not to loude, ne^ ^ane bou not to 
wide. X594 WiLLOBtE Avisa 11880) 41 Thou .selfewill gig 
that doth detest My faithfull loue, looke to thy fame. 
a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Cmu, s, v,, A young Gig, a wanton 

Lass. X7S0 Mad. D’Arbi-ay Diary June, Charlotte L 

called, and the little gig told all the quarrels ..she led in 
her family. 

5 , A queer-looking figure, an oddity ; dial, a fool, 
Chiefij Eton slang. Gf. Geok l, Geggs. 


to progress from the coaching tub to a seat in the *gig 
eight. xSEW Elworthy W, Somerset Word hk,, Gig-saddle, 


the saddle belonging to a set of single-horse carnage or 
*gig-harness. 1835 Booth Analyt. Diet, 304 Coach-horse, 
Carriage-horse, *Gig-borse, See. i88a Ocilvie, Gig-horse, a 
horse thatdraw.sa gig. x8ao D. Conway Norway 151 There 
was ai.so attached 1 . a coach or ^gig-house and a garden, 
x 859 Echo 9 Feb., He daily has one or two out in the 
*gig.pairs. x888 W. B. Woodgate Boating yx. ( Badm.) 144 
Ttim system .. caused ’’gig races to be fruitful sources of 
squabbk.s. 1824 Times 7 Jan. 3/5 That is the *gig-road 
toward’s Batler’s-green, X883 Standard 9 Nov. a/a The 
road is not a working road, but what they call a gig road. 
1875 Knight Diet. Mech,, ’'Gig-saddle, a small saddle used 
with carriage-harness, and carrying the terrets for the 
driving-rein.s and the check-hook for the bearing-rein. 1887 
Sporting Life 30 June 4/6 No sculling boats had been en- 


gaged for the scratch *gig sculling race. 1875 Knight Did. 
Mech^ *Gig-tree, the frame of a gig or Harness saddle. 


1883 Reade Tit for Tat in Harper's Mag. Ian, 252/2 The 
lady, .came out to her, and a servant and u *gig umbrella. 
1832 J. Hodgson in j. Raine Mem. (X858) Ii. 258 If you 
come *gig-ways pray bring with you Raine’ s 7 ’e&t amenta. 


Common Garden’s the gig, the go, and the finish. 18x3 
MoovtE Post Bag iil. 21 We were ail in high gig— Roman 


1830 ChroM. 24 Aug. in Ann. Reg. 137/2 Captain 

Smith, having jumped out of it, with the *gig-whlp in his 
hand. 1843 M. J. Higgins Ess. (1875) 39 Albert, .takes up 
a gig-whip, but does not u.se it. XS898 Daily Netm 20 Jan, 
3/4 All the candidates indulged in long bouts of *gig work. 
Hence dlg-ftil, as manj as a gig will hold. 
184SJ. MACKiNTosii Diary in Macleod Mem. vi, (1854) *54 
Two gigfuls of fishers passed me. 
t sb.^ Obs. rare-'’^. In 4 gyg©- [Of ob- 
scare origin ; perh. echoic ; cf. Sc. gig, Gsia v., to 
squeak.] ? A squeaking noise. 

^1384 Chaucer H. Fame ni. 85a tFairfax MS.) And euer 
mo so s'wyft as thought This queynt hous about went. .And 
al thys hous. .was made of twigges That for the swough 


Obs. Also 7 gigg(©, (See qiiots.) 

x6^ K, Holme Armmry in. xo6/r A Gigge i» a hole in 
the Ground where Fire is made to ciry the Flax. 11706 Phjju- 
Kersey) Gigge. 

t dig (gig)» {t Oio sbl- (sense i).] a. intn ; 
irms. (sense obscure ; see below). 

T'he verb seems literally to denote the actiem of some kind 
of or whipping-top of peculiar construction, having 
ittatde It a smaller * gig ' of the same shape, which was thrown 
out by the effect of rapid rotation. JBence to gig {mf) ap- 
to ’be usedy%. ■with the sense * to throw out or give 
n*e to (a smaller repetition of itsell^ *. The Diets., on the 
ground of the Dryden qiiot,,lia^ve plausibly, but erroneously, 
explained the tmmitive vfe. as ifHwming * to engender,* toigi> 


bg to it a derivation from h.gigtdiire. 

x6sx Cleveland P^ss 44 No wonder the/l oonfewe no 
losse of men ; For Rnp«wt knocks ’em, till they gig a«n, 
1658-9 in Burtm’s Diwj (x8a8) IV, xBs Oms q»»ssi»ii gigs 


out another. We shall never end. 1677 1. L. Ded. to 
Cleveland’s Poems A iv, How many of their slight produc- 
tions may be gigged out of one of his pregnant Words? 


1690 Dryden Amphitryon Proi, 21 i Yet in lampoons you 
libel one another. The first produces still a second jig; 


You whip them out, like school-boys, till they gig; And 
with the same success.. For everyone still dwindles to a 
less. Ibid. in. i, Sosia. You, my Lord Amphitryon, may 
have brought forth another You my Lord Amphitryon, .and 
our Diamonds may have procreated these Diamonds.. 
Phsedra. If this be true, 1 hope my Goblet has gigg’d another 
Golden Goblet. 

Gig (gig), [perh. onomatopoeic ; there may- 
be connexion with prec.] 

•fl. intr. ? To move to and fro. Obs. ?-are. 

1693 Drvden Juvenal vi. (1697) 138 The rank Matrons, 
dancing to the Pipe, Gig with their Bums. 

2. trans. To move backwards and forwards. 
Chiefly U.S. ; also iechn. in to gig back (the carriage 
of a sawmill after the cut is made). Cf. Jig w. 

1875 Knight Did. l^icciu s.v. Gig-saw, 'I’he motion is 
imparted by the crank and pitman, and the spring above gigs 
back the saw, keeping it strained on its upward stroke. 
*877 Lumberman’s Gaz. 8 Dec. 362 These gangs [i. e. of 
saws], .convert whole logs into lumber as they pass through 
— thus obviating the necessity of ‘gigging back’. x8^ 
Hotchkiss in Encyd. Brit. XXL 345/1 A rope , . passing 
over pulleys in the floor to a drum beneaih, .so arranged as 
to l>e under the control of the sawyer in its feeding move- 
ment or in reversal to *gig' the carriage back to its first 
position. 1887 Microscope VII. 333 Gently gig the glass 
back and forth 

3 . Comb., as gig-back, gig-saw (see quots.). 

*875 Knichit Did. MecE, Gig-saw, a tlun saw to which 

a rapid vertical reciprocation is imparted. 1893 EunPs 
Stand. Did., Gig-back, K device by which a sawmill car- 
riage is run back after the cut has been made, usually much 
more rapidly than during the forward motion. 

Hence Gi'gging vbL sb . ; in qnot. aitrib. 

xW&j Microscope VII. 335 The .. diatoms are again trans- 
ferred 10 the crystal gigging glass, 

0 back-formation from Gig-mill.] 
trans. To raise the nap of (cloth) with a gig. Also 
in Comb., as gig-drum, -machine, -wheel. Hence 
0i*gging 1^. ; also<2//r/i^., VL%gigging-machine, 
-mill. Also Gd'gger, one who works a gigging- 
machine. 


S789 7 'rans. Soc. Arts VII. X95 Mills, called here Gig- 


gitig- Mills . , worked hymen turning them backward and 
forward, till the wool is sufficiently opened for use. 1839 
Vre Did. Arts 1320 Several French schemes liave been 


mounted for making the gig-drum act upon the two side.sof 
the^ doth. 1842 Francos Diet. Arts, Gig Wheel, a mill in 
wliich the nap of woollen doth is raised by the application 


wliich the nap of woollen doth is raised by the application 
of teasles. x84a Isee Gig sb,^ 3}. 1873 Knight Diet, Mech., 
Gigging-meu'hine, a machine for dressing woolen doth bj?^ 
subjecting it to the action of teasels, whose fine hooks draw 
the loose "fibres to the surface. x8. . Fibre 4- B'abrie V. 20 
(Cent.) A man who can take charge of dyeing, scouring, full- 
ing and gigging in a small country mill, 
f Obsr-^ trans. ?T0' befool, hoax. 

17^ Poetry in Ann. Reg. 153* Gigg’d by their neighbours, 
gull d of all their cash. 

0% (^ig), 2/.^ [f. Gig a, trans. To spear 
(fish) wit It a gig. "b. intr. * To fisb with a gig or 
fishgig * (Webster 1828-32). 

18x6 Chron. in Ann. Reg, 569 The Indians sometimes gig 
them {porpoises!. 


(gig), [f. Gto ri 5 .-] in/K To ride or 
travel in a gig. Also to gig it. 


travd ill a gig. Also to gig it. 

1807 T, Moore Jifem. (1856) VIII. 65 To-day I gig it to 
Ashby. x8a3 Lady Gwanville Lett, 17 Oct. U894) 1 . 229 , 1 


am enchanted, I have gigged round the new road. iSa9 Col. 
Hawker Diary (1893J 11 , 3 lA>st the coach, and had to gig 
it hoine. ^ xSdo A it Year Rmimi N o, 3K 280 A young doctor 


and for the twynges {reati twyges] 'Phis house was also 
1= as] ful of gyges And also ful Ae of chirkynges As [etc.]. 

Gig* (gig), sb.^ [Shortened from Fihhgig or Fiz- 
gig.] A kind of fish-spear ; « FiSHGio, Fizgig 4. 
Also U. S., * An arrangement of four barbless hooks, 
fastened back to back, and attached to a hand-line, 
used for catching fish by dragging it through a 
school * {Funk's Stand. JHctf). 

fjzz R. B. Hist Yirginia 131 At each End of the Canoe 
stands an Indian, with a Gig, or pointed Spear, setting the 
Canoe forward with the Butt-end of the S} car, a.s gently as 
he can, by that Means, stealing mx>n the Fish, without any 
Noise. 1774 Cook Voy. 1x777) II, ni. vii 9X, I did not .see 
that they had any other wea^n but darts and gigs, intended 


gigging it at an expre»*train velocity. 1836 Southey Lett. 
(1856) i V. 479 We had first two miles’ walk, tlieu two miles' 


only for striking of fish, x^ P. Gass Jml 228 Two men 
are trying to teke some of the fish with a gig. 1877 G. Gmus 


Tribes Washington 195 llie spring salmon are taken .. in 
the small streams either ■with the &t:oop-net or with a gig. 


Gig; see JiG. 

I! IHga (ds^ga). Mm. lltm’F.gigue.} mGrnm. 

x73chC> in Bailey (folio). *879 [see Oicui,]. 

II Ikligalira (d^/galrra [It. ; f. giga fiddle -h 
lira lyre.] A kind of wood barmoiucon. 

x88o Century Did., Gigelira. x8^ Daily Nmts 22 Jan. 
6/2 Performances on the gigifira tiukimer, and piano, 
t Gigant, sb. and a. Obs. Also 5 gigante, 6 
gyganfe, [a<i. L. gigant-em, gigds : see Giant. 
The Lat. word had been adopted in 012. miisant} 
»« Giant sb. and a., in various senses. 

[97X Blicki. Horn. 31 pa nam he [Dauid] fif stanas on his 
herdebcli?!;&. .raid anum he pone Rigant ofwearp.] i43»-5o 
tr. Higdm » Roils) I. 95 That cite callede Babylon whom 
Nemproth the gigante made. X538 Leland It in. I. 61 
Waddes Grave, whom the People there say to have beene a 
Gigant and owner of Mougreve, xsfis Coofkr "Ikesaurus, 
Anguipes, a gygant that had crooked feete like a serpent. 
x6xq Holland Camdm’s Brit>, lu Jrel 154 A day was ap- 
pointed betweene these Gigants or Champions, namely be- 


tweene John Curcy and the other. x 6 i 0 Rowland Moufefs 
7 'heaL 7 m. 1007 The stalk of Fennel gigant would scarse 
■contain this when he is grown great. 

t digaaatal, <2, Obs. [a. OF. gigantal, £ L. 
gigant-, gigks : see Giant,] » Gigantic a. 

x 6 x 6 Drumh. of Hawth. Urania x Gigantal framc.s,held 
■wonders rarely strange, Like spiders* webs, are made the 
sport of days. *%3 Urquhart Rabelais ii. axx, X93 This 
Gigantal victory being ended, Fantagruel withdrew himself 
to the place of the fla^gons. 

CBgiyiteaa (d 3 '>ig&ntf‘&i), a. [tTu. giganie-u$ 
(ad. Gr. 7t7dvrFtos, recorded only in late Gr., £ 
7l7«tpT*^ : see Giant) + - m] ■» Gigantic a . 


H 
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GIGGIiESOMB. 


GIGAMTESQUE, 

i6ai CoRYAT Crudities 420 An exceeding huge Gigantean 
Switzer. 1647 H. More Poems 318 When the .strong Fates 
with Gigantean force Bear thee in iron arms. a670'^8 
Lassels Voy. Italy 121 Near the gates, .stand two statues 
of more than Gygantean bulk- X715 M. Davies A then. Brit. 
I. *55 They can’t reach up to that wicked Pitch of Jesuitical 
Gigantean Heights therein. zSiS J. H. Frere IVhistlecr. 
Nat. Poem in. xlix. Had he so done, the gigantean corps 
Had sack’d the convent on that very day. 1865 Aikefiseum 
No. 1955. 524/2 The desire for gigantean buildings. 
Gi^aiitesq.-ae (cl 3 . 3 ig^nte-sk), a. [a. b\ ^'gun- 
tesque, ad. It. gigantesco, f. gigante, ad. L. gigant- 
em Giant.] _ Having the characteristics of a giant ; 
befitting a giant. 

1834 Ne^v Monthly Mag. XLT, 468 Everything . . was 

f igantesque and awful. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. It. Jmls, 
. ^02 How gigantesque the campanile is in its mass and 
height. 1875 Cmtemp. AVw. XXVH. 66 All gigantesque, 
eccentric, distorted, extravagant art is barbarous. 1888 
W. H. Payne tr. Com^ayrPs Mist. Pedagogy 95 Rabelais 
wrote for giants, and it is natural that he should demand 
gigantesque efforts of them. 

ahol xBzx New Monthly Mag. 11. 123 This play abounds 
with two vices . , ringing changes u^on words, and a dis- 

g osition to the unnatural and gigantesque. X873: L. 

■I'EPHEN Playgr. Europe ii. (1894) 59 The expressions 
savour rather strongly of the gigantesque. 

CHgautic (d^sigae-ntik 1 , a. [f. L. gigant-, gigds 
(see Giant) + -IC. (Gr. had yiyayrmos of equi- 
valent formation.)] 

i 1 . Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of, a giant 
or giants. Oh. 

i6ia Drayton Poly-^olh. i. 10 Thou Genius of the place . , 
Which liued’st long before the All-earth-drowning Flood, 
Whilst yet the world did swarme with her Gigantick brood. 
1667 Milton P. L. xi. 659 On each hand slaughter and 
gigantic deeds, a 1677 Barrow Serm. (1686) HI. 472 There 
are some persons of that wicked and Gigantick disposition. . 
that .. would be ready to say with Polyphemus in Homer 
[etc.]. 1774 J. Bryant Mythol. II. 178 tie was the son of 
Uricus, and of the gigantic race. 

2 . Of persons or their stature : Having the pro- 
portions of a giant ; resembling a giant in size, etc. 

1651 Hobbes JLexdath. iv. xlvii, 386 The Fairies . . have 
their enchanted Castles, and . . Gigantique Ghosts. 176a 
H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Pamt. II. i. 10 Jeffery 
. . had many squabbles with the Kind’s gigantic porter, 
1796 Morse /i/wr. Geog* 11. 172 The gigantic bones found 
in many burial places here, give room to believe, that the 
former inhabitants were of larger .size than the present. 
i8a8 Scott F. M. Perth xi, One who had never seen the 
Black Douglas, must have known him by his swart com- 
plexion, his gigantic frame [etc,]. 

3 . Hence of things material or immaterial, ac- 
tions, etc. : Greatly exceeding ordinary dimensions; 
huge, enormous. 

1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian xiii, Vivaldi pointed out to 
Ellena the gigantic Velino in the north. x8oi Strutt 
sports f Past. Introd. 45 The evils complained of by these 
writers . . have in the present day attained to a gigantic 
stature. i8oa Bingley A mm. Biog. (1813) II. 293 The 
Gigantic Crane is an inhabitant of Bengal and Calcutta 
i8xa-i6 J. Smith Panorama Sci. ^ Art \. 494 Facing this 
gigantic telescope. 1849 M acaulay Mist. Eng. iii. I. 315 
The^ ancestors of the gigantic quadrupeds, which all 
foreigners now class among the chief wondens of London, 
were brought from the marshes of Walcheren. 1861 M. 
Pattison .Ajs'JT. (i88p) I. 42 The gigantic spirit of enterprise 
which was kindled in England and Spain. 1878 E. White 
Life in Christ v, xxviii. (ed, 3) 468 The hell believed ia is 
thought too dreadful for all except gigantic offenders. 
Hence ©ig-a'iitioiiess* ^ . 

27^ in Baii.ey voL II ; and in mod. Diets. 

t Gigamtical, a. Obs. [f. Gigantic a. + -al.] 

— Gigantic a., in various senses. 

2604 Middleton Black Bk. Cjb, A paire of Corpulent 
Gigantical Andiorns, 16x4 Raleigh Mist. World 1. v. § 8. 
81 Goropius Becanus, an Antuerpian (who thought his owne 
wit more Giganticall then the bodies of Nimrod and 
Hercules) hath written a large discourse. 1621 Burton 
Anat. Mel. ii. ii. m. (1651)242, I would see.. whether there 
be. .gigantical Patagones in Chica. x6yS Cudworth / ntell. 
Syst. i. ii. § 3. 62 A gigantical and I’itanical Attempt to 
dethrone the Deity. 

Gigantically (dg^igse-ntikEi), adp. [f. Gi-^ 
GANTIGAL a. -f- In a gigantic manner or 

degree ; after the manner or proportions of a giant ; 
enormously. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. i. ii. § 3* Though this 
monster . . strut and stalk so gigantically. 1797 Plonthly 
Mag. HI. 509 The fountains ot barbarous and gigantically 
daring impiety. 1845 [Miss J. Robinson] Whitehall xxxvuu 
260 A gigantically tall porter. 1852 J. Wilson in Blackw, 
Mag. LXXIi. 373 You do not habitually think thus gigan- 
ticaily of angels. 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 271 [He] 
felt so gigantically good-natured that he could not keep his 
face sober. *870 Daily Ner.os 13 Dea, Prince Edward — our 
Guardsman — loomed almost gigantically through the fog on 
the morning of Inkermann. 

Giganticide ^ (dgsigsemtisaid). ^ 
gant{i)-^ gigds Giant + -cidb ^.] A giunt'killer, 
1806 Southey Let. 17 June in Life 4* Corr. III. xii. 43 
Jack the Giganticide's leathern bag. _x833 Times 20 Dec. 
9 The young preferred to live in Fairyland, among fairy 
godmothers, gigan ticides, genii good or bad. 

Gigauticide ^ ( dgsigse-ntisaid). [f. as prec. + 
-ciDE ii.] The killing of giants. 

x86o in Worcester feiting Hallam). a 1876 G. Dawson 
Serm. Disp. Points (1878) 184 The wonderful hero who as- 
cended into an invisible land and took to giganticide. 
Hence Gig'amticidal a» ... 

1891 S. Mostvn Curatica 55, I had become farniliar in 
childhood with the giganticidai precocity of beanstalks. 


Giganti:!^ (dgsigsemtifai), v. £f. as prec, -f 
-FY.J trans. To cause to develop gigantically. 
Hence Gigamtifying 57 ^ rA, in quot. attrib. 

1841 Taifs Mag, VIII. 332 The gigantifying art, to coin 
a word^, is more beneficially applied to fir-trees. 

f Gigautine, a. Obs. [a. F.giganlm (Cotgr.), 
f. L. giganP , gigds Giant.] « Gigantic, in various 
senses. 

1603 Bacon Adv. Learn, if. xxi. § r. 74 That Gygantine 
state of mind which possesseth the trowblers of the world . . 
who . . would giue fourm to the world according to their 
owne humors (which is the trewe theomachie), pretendeth 
[etc.]. 1664 Evelyn tr. Freart's Archit. ii. 10 The heroick 

and gigantine manner of this Order. 1696 tr. Du MotMs 
Voy. Levant 3 A Man of such Gigantine Stature. 

Hence f Crigrautinism, gigantic development. 

1606 Birnie Kirk-Buriall Ded., Such vigorous talnes in 
statur and strength . . that . . by a grace-full Gygautinisme, 
the commonly doughty are become your dwarfes. 

Gigantism (dgdi'g^ntiz’m). Biol. [f. L. 
gant-y gigds -ism.J Abnormal or monstrous size. 

*885 in Soc. Lex. 

tGigantive, a. Obs. [Badly f, L. giganU 
Giant 4 - -ive.] Mistake for, or synonym of, 
Gigantine. 

1638 Sir T. Herbf.rt Trav. 146 The walls are cut into 
Gygantive Images. Ibid. 159 His gigantive shape [1677 
reads gigantick ; elsewhere (p. 149) Merbert has gigantine]. 
1656 Heylin foumeysyd. 91 What minded King Lewis to 
make his father of so gigantive a stature, I cannot tell. 

Gigantize (d^ai-g^ntaiz), V. [f. Gicant-io 4- 
-iZE.j trans. To cause to appear gigantic. 

1630 Randolph Paneg. Verses Shirley's Gratef. Se-rtt. 
Aiij, I cannot, .straine Garagantuan lines to Gigantize thy 
veine. Blackw. Mag, LXIV. 152 The former humanis- 
ing the divine, the latter, if not deifying, gigantising 
humanity. 1865 Spectator 30 Sept, 1084 The comparison 
with dwarfs never makes average men seem unnaturally tall, 
never gigantizes them, though giants dwarf them. 

Gigantolite (dgsigse’nt^iflait). Min. [fi Gr. 
ylyavriofy j'lyds Giant y -LITE. Named by Bons- 
dorfi 832 .] A pseudomorph after iolite occurring in 
large six or twelve sided crystals, a variety of pinite. 

*835 Shepard Min. ii. II. 325 Gigantolite, a mineral com- 
posed of alumina, lime, and iron. 

Gigantology (dssig^nV'lodgi). [a. F. gigan- 
tologiCy f. Gr. yiyavT{o)-, yiyd$ Giant -j- -Xoyia ; see 
-LOGY.] Discussions or treatises about giants. 

1773 Paterson Bibl. West. p. vi, Astrolo^, Geomancy, 
Sorcery, Gigan tology and other Marvellous History. 181 x 
Dibdin Bibliomania (ed. 2> 503 The word * Giganto- 
logy’ first introduced by Mr. Paterson .. was used by the 
French more than two centuries ago. 1865 Deader 14 Oct. 
419/2 There is but little material to fill up the history of 
gigantology between the men of renown and the giants of 
romance, 

Gigantomachy (dgoig^nt^'maki). Also 
|( gigantoma'cliia. [a, and ad. Gr. yiyavrofiaxicL, 
f. yiyavT(o')-y yiyas GlANT -b fJidxtJ battle.] 

1. a. The war of the giants against the gods, 
b. A contest resembling this, 

1606 Birnie Kirk-Buriall (1833) 3t In a Gigantomachy 
they prease to commix the heauen^ with the hell. 1678 
Cudworth Intell. Syst. i. i. § 19. 18 There had been always 
. .a kind of gigantomachy betwixt these two parties or sects 
of men. 1681 Colvil Whigs Suppilc. (tj 51) 148 This with 
our church monomachie Ends with a gigantomachie. 1710 
Hume Soar. Stacess. (xfxS) 308 Its former gigantomachy 
drove our Church into the wilderness. 1855 Smedley 
Occult Sc. 127 The Tartarus, which he prepares for the 
defeated Titans, after the Gigantomachia. 1885 Illusir. 
Lend. News it Nov. 492 So ‘tali' were the scores, .that it 
was a veritable ‘ gigantomachia *, or ‘ battle of the Anakim 

2. A representation of the same. 

x8ao T, S. Hughes Trav. Sicily I. i. 19 In the pediment, 
however, of the eastern portico was sculptured in high relief 
the Gigantomachia, or Assault of Heaven by the Titans, 
1852 Meanderings ^ Mem. I. 128 One is the ^sculptor, of 
the statue nice, (5r (jigantomachies of rock and ice. 

Hence f CHganto-macMze p. Obs.—'^ intr. To 
rise in rebellion like the giants against heaven. 

x$gg B. JoNSON_.fi^w. Man out of Hum. v. iv. The. .Goggle- 
ey’d Grumbledories would ha' (jigantomachiz'd. ^ 

t Gi'gar. Obsr' ^ [a. med.or mod..'L.gigart-utny 
ad. Gr. ylyapT-ov."] A grape-stone. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 257 With small, brown, 
compressed seeds, like Gygars [L. gygartis simiUbus], 

Gig(g by geoul ; see Cheek sb. 5 . 

Gigelot(te, obs. form of Giglet. 

Gigg(e, obs. form of Gig, Jig. 

Giggainbob(b, var. Jiggambob. 

tCHgge, Obsg-^ [{. gigge^ GumK."] trans. 
To fit the guige or arm-strap to (a shield). 

<rx386 Chaucer Kntls T. 1646 Squieres .. Gxggynge of 
sheeTdes, with lay nereslacynge. 

Giggelot, obs. form of Giglet. 

[^“ Gig z^.3 4 - -er^.] One 
who works a gigging-machine. 

1889 in Century Diet. 

Oisg er^ (gi*g9i). U.S. [f. Gig zr.5 + .HTji.] 
*A fisherman who uses the gig as a means of 
capturing fish ; a gigman * {Cent. JDict,), 

Gigger, var. Jigger sk and v. 

Gigget(t, obs. form of Gigot. 

Giggish (gi'gij), ti.^ Also 6 giggisse. [f. 
Gig sb.^ (sense 6) + -ISH.] Lively, flighty, wanton. 

1523 Skelton Garl, Laurel 1206 This fustiane maistres 


and this giggisse gase. XS96 Colse Penelope (1880) 167 Thy 
giggish tricke, thy queanish trade, A thousand Bridewel 
birds hath made. 164a Rogers Naaman xxii. 844 Our 
giggish heads have not the gift to observe a Promise. 1795 
WoLCOT (P. Pindar) Tales of Hoy Wks. 1812 IV. 398 Come, 
come, something giggish, something merry. 1882 Beresf. 
Hope Brandreths I. xvi. 254 A giggish widow. 

Hence ©i^ggisitness. 

1781 Bentham Wks. (1843) ^00 There is a sort of gig- 

gishness about him, too, 

Giggisb. (gi'gij), tz-" [f. Gig sh.'t- 4- -ish.] ^ a. 
Resembling a gig. b. Directed towards driving 

a gk- 

1837 New Monthly Mag. L. 532 They would not accuse 
it [his one-horse chaise] of ever having been too giggish 
even for a doctor of divinity, 1846 Mrs. Gore Eng. Char, 
(1852) 121 It was now his ambition to drive a pair. He had 
outlived his giggish propensities. 

Oiggit (gi'git), V. U. S. coUoq. [Cf. Gig 
a. trans. To convey rapidly, b. intr. To move 
rapidly. 

1862 Mrs. Stowe in N. F. Independent 27 Feb. (Cent.), 
He nearly like to have got her eat up by the sharks, by 
giggiting her off in the boat out to sea, when she warn't 
more ’n three years old. 1869 — ^ Oldtown Folks 56 While 
the wagon and IJncle 'Liakim were heard giggiting away. 

Giggle (gi'g’l)> sb. Also 7 gigle. [f. the vb.] 

fl. = Giglet I b. Obs. 

x 6 xx CoTGR., Gadrouillette, a minx, gigle, flirt. 

2 . A giggling laugh. 

a 1677 Barrow Serm. xiv. Wks. 1687 I. 202 A small tran- 
sient pleasure a tickling the ears, wagging the lungs, form- 
ing the face into a smile, a giggle, or a humme, are not to 
be purchased with a grievous distaste and smart. 1:771 
Smollett Humph. CL 12 June, ‘ My family is much obliged 
to your ladyship', cried Tabby, with a kind of hysterical 
giggle. 1815 Jane Austen Emma i. viii, You have cured 
her of her schoolgirl’.s giggle. 1843 Johnston in Froc. 
Berw. Nat. Club II. No. ii. 48 The .solitude is disturbed 
by the giggle of pic-nic parties. x88i Academy 15 Oct. 289 
There is much humour — ^here and there, however, tending 
to degenerate into ‘a fit of the giggles’ — in Miss Tytler’s 
representation of [etc.]. 

Giggle (gi'g’l), Also 6 gygyll, 6-7 gigle. 
[Echoic ; cf. the synonymous Du. 
gi{e)cheleny MHG. gickelUy mod.Ger. gickelen, 
gickeln^ gicherUy kichem ; also various other imi- 
tative words iu Eng. with the frequentative suffix 
-le, gaggle^ cackle. (Johnson 1755 remarks \It 
is retained in Scotland’; but there is no scarcity 
of examples in English writers of the i8th c.)] 
intr. To laugh continuously in a manner not up- 
roarious, but suggestive either of foolish levity or 
uncontrollable amusement. Gi. snigger y titter. Also 
with ofty out. 


And gyggle out theyr fyll. 1580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 473 
' ' ghest she [thy wife] weepe, when thou 


If when thou laugh* _ . . .... 

mournest she gigle. X635 Quarles EmbL i. viii. (171^ 34 
Fool, giggle on, and waste thy wanton breath. 1706 Kef ex. 
upon Ridicule 128 We see them . . in the Park v'alking, 
giggling with their sparks. 1770 Gray Lett. Wks, 1884 III. 
374 Lady Maria did not beat me, but giggled a little, 1777- 
*836 J. Mayne Siller Gun u. 125 Wee things giggling in 
the arms O’ their fond mithers. _ 1827 Scott frnl. 5 Oct., 
A quiet day , . giggling and making giggle among the kind 
and frank-hearted young people. 1851 D. Jerrold St. 
Giles XV. 154 All men in the court laughed, and the pretty 
ladies giggled. 1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library (1892) 
I. X. 365 The striking scene . . when the House of Commons 
was giggling over some delicious story of bribery and cor- 
ruption. 

b. qnasi-trans. To utter with a ^’ggle. Also 
To giggle out (time) ', to waste in giggling. To 
giggle away : to do away with by gifigiing. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarck. To Rdr. 10 These pass the 
gla.ss about; the Conclave set, Giggle applause, ^35x704 
CompL Servant-Maid (ed. 7) 56 Be modest in your deport- 
ment or behaviour . . not giggling or idling out your time. 
1837 Syd. Smith Let. to Arckd, Singleton Wks. 1859 II. 
278/1 He was always on the heel of pastime . . he would 
giggle away the Great Charter. 

t Gi'ggle, Obs. In 6 gigle. [f. Gig sbi^ 
4 - -le.j trans. ? To turn rapidly ; make giddy. 
Hence Gi'ggled ppl. a. 

1377 Hanmer Anc. Ecct. Hist. C1585) 348 They auouch 
that tidings (being coyned in the closet of their gigled braine)-' 

Gigglement (gi*g’lment). [f. Giggle zi.I-h 
-MENT.J The action of giggling. 

1820 Blackw, Mag. VIII. 198 Gaping gigglement sur- 
rounds the fire. 1847 L. Hunt Men, Women, y B. I, ii. 
22 He . . is first made aware of the delicacy of his position 
by the gigglement of the two young ladies. 

Giggler (gi*gl 3 i). Also 7-8 gigler. [f. Giggle 
z/.l 4- -BB I.] One who giggles. 

1633 G. Herbert Temple^ Church-Porch xlii, The gigler 
is a milk-maid, whom infection. Or a fir’d beacon frighteth 
from his ditties. 17x6 Steele T&wn-Talk No. 9, I have 
known a very giggler express an air of satisfaction when he 
has been speaking plain sense. 1835 Southey in Cowpers 
Wks. (183s) 1. 41 His fellow idler and giggler in former days. 
1881 Mrs. Lynn Linton My Love I. 224 Flying over the 
country with a parcel of giddy gigglers. 

'lesome (gi'g’lst^ni), a. [f. Giggle z/.i 4- 
Prone to giggling. 

1893 Mary Hullah Aunt Constaniia fane il 66 W^hen 
you are once gigglesome the least thing sets you off again. 

Gigglet, obs. form of Giglet.^ 
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.IKgglmg [f* OlGGLB -h 

►WG-i.J ' U'Jie action of the vb. Giggle, 
rigm Barci,av M/rr. Gtf. Manners (1^5701 E ir, Ix>iicfe 
gigling and laughing is but a foolishe signe And euident 
token of nianers feminine. 1786 Cowfer Lett. 17 Apr., Wk.s. 
(1876) 231 There was I, and ihe future Lord Chancellor, con- 
stantly employed from morning to night in giggling and 
making giggle. 2824 W. Irving 7 '. Trav. II. 19 Such gig- 
gling and bantering about the chui'ch-door. 1873 Earl 
Pembroke & G. H. Kingsley A, Sea Bubbles hi. 72 After 
infinite wrigglings, gigglings, and whisperings. 

Gigglin-g* (gi*gUi}), ///. a. £1 Giggle + 
-I.N'G -.J That giggles. 

s6kx Cotgr., Rtcaneux^ tighying, giggling, etier spott- 
ing, dallying, or playing the wanton, a xfeg Fletcher 
Mice Valour v, i. A .gigling, waiting wench, for me. That 
shewes her teeth how white they be. *709 Steelk Taiier 
No. 49 ? 4 If therefore the giggling .Leucipjje could but see 
her Train'Of Fops assembled. , xy/S Mad. D^Arblay Let. to 
Cm/ 8 May in Early Diary ^ A parcel of young giggling 
girls laugh’d her.out of it. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. II. 47 
You have glances, on every side, of fresh country faces and 
blooming giggling girls. 1887 J essope ' J ready vil , aio The 
giggling fool, who is the butt of the harvest field. ' 
f b. tramf. of a brook. Obs, 

*< 4 o J. OowER OvicCs FesU iii- 54 A giggling brook doth 
on much, gravel fall. 

c. ' said .of laughter, tone of the voice, etc, 

1576 N,ewton Lenmie's^ Com/>lea:, i. vi 36 To gygling 
laughter geeuen 'was Democritius a! way. 1658 Gurnall 
Dhr., in Arm. verse 15. ix. §'2 4669) t43/a The Saints joy 
and peace, is not such a light gigling joy as the Worlds. 
*538 Grotto 11 And looks diviner . graces tell, 

which dont,with giggling muscles dwell, 1824 Miss ,Fbr- 
HiER Inhen xlvi^. A weak giggling laugh. 1848 Thackeray 
P''an. Fair xlvi. She ,, in a faint genteel giggling lone, 
cackled to her sister about 'her'' fine acTaaintance. 

flH’ggiisli, a. Oksv-'^ [f. Giggle ^ *ish.,] 
Disposed to gigL»le. 

1671 Mrs. Behn Amor. Prince w. iv. For all the. maids I 
meet with are so giglish And .scornful, 

CHLg^ly (gi'gh), a. [f. Giggle sb. 

Addicted to f^igghng. 

2866 Carlyle Edro. /rrwjg 175 ]\Iiss Augusta, tall, shapely, 
airy, giggly, but a consummare fool. xSfeii Colvin Lambm 
yi. riS Hb young women, .are. .apt. ,to comport thcmaelv^ 
in a manner giggly, missisb, and disconcerting. 

Giggombob, var. Jiggambob. 

Giggot, obs, .form of Gigot^ 
tG^gS, gigs, sk fl Obs, Also 6 glgg©% 
■7 ligsd [Of obscure ongiii ; cf. the' various words 
spelt'' J ig..] 'A mouth-ilisease iu horses (see ^uots.). 

iS$o Blundevil Curing Horses Dis. ,xL xSb, Of the 
hkaders in a horse* mouth, 'which o.ur old Ferrers were 
woont to call the Gi.g|mi* ''rhe Italians call them Froncelle. 
xfioy Topsell Four^, Beasts 363 The Gigs be litle soft 
swellings or rather pusttils with blacke heads,, growing in the 
inside of his lips., next vnto the great iaw-teeth. ifi»3 Mark- 
ham; Chea^ /lusbamsby fed. 3) 75 The ligs. xfi^''T. m 
Grey Cofn^Lfforsem. aix .Having the lampes, larte^giggs, 
blister*, bloudy rifts, vpnf Bradley Fmm, Diet, ».'V,, These 
Giggs proceed from foul Feeding, either Gmm or Pro- 
vender. *753 J. Bartlet Genilemam s Farriery xliv. 320 
There are frequently observed on the inside the lips and 
palate, little swellings or bladders, called Giggs* 

Gi*g-laittp# [f. Gig sk'^ + Lamp.] 

1 . (Tne of thft lamps at either side of a gig, 
tram/, x8®8 Froode Eng. IK /«/. xv, 24S Fireffies.. 
with two long antennae, at the point of each of which hangs 
out a blaang lanthom. The tmimagiaative colonists call 
Bmeie gi.,g-km.ps.. 

% /4 Spectacles, sianE* 

*8^ ‘C. Bros* VmiaMt Gj/^en iis, *Ix>ofes ferociously 
mild in his gig-lamps T remarked a third, alluding 10 Mr. 
Yerdant Oiwan's spectacles, Puneh 30 July 45/2 Jack's 

a straw-thaJU:hed young joker in gig-kmps. 

Gigle, giglep^ obs. forms of Giggle, -ee. 
Giglat, giglot (giglot, -9t). Forms; 4 giga- 
(4 gogelott®, gegilot, 5 gigg©lot\ 5-6 
gyg(e)lot, 6 g^glott(©, fi-7 gdggldl, -lot, 6- ^g- 
lot, giglet, [Of obscure origin ; the 14th c. form 
Ets^lcl{ie seems to point to a Fr, (or AFr.) etymon, 
but nothing satisfactory has been found, ct Gig 
sb.l (sense 4), which is prob. in some way con- 
nected. The less unfavourable sense (i b) which 
the word assumed in later use seems due to associa- 
tion with GiGfILB Ei.I] 

1 . fa. Originally, a lewd, wanton woman (abs.), 
h. A giddy, laughing, romping girl. 

a X340 Hamrolk Psalter xliv.y Here he pmystt him of h!» 
wife hat is na gigeloL c 13^0 Wvclw Serm. Sd. V\ ks, IL 
«33 Foul moveh not here to joie, a.s joien unsLihle men in 
gegiloti*. e 1430 How Gd. Wyf im^Ie Mr Dam. 8a in 
Babeis Bk. 40 Go not to |>e wmstelinee . . As it we» a 
strumpet or a giggelot. 2590 Greene mtter im late <i6x>> 
K 3 a. Marry gep Giglet, thy loue .sits on thy tong* end. i(5o3 
Skaks. ^fe'rt4r,y&r M. v. L 352 Away with those Giglets too, 
and with the other confederate companioa. 1603 B. J* wsom 
Sejmms v. iv. And I be brought, to doe A peeuish GigW 
rites I x6^ Massinger & 'Fimip^Fatai Derrnym.G 9 sc,, 
If this be The recompence of .striuing to preserue A wanton 
gigglet honest. 1725 Ramsay Gentle SkebM l ii Song; 
V, Some young giglet on the green, Wi’ dimpled cheeks 
and twa bewitcluug ecn. xSao Loud. Mag. June 632/1 
Humpbacked giglots, si.’rimply arrayed in two goineas’' 
worth of trumpery British nmsluL x86s W. White E. Eng, 
I, 97 A party of showy gigiots, who have come from Nor- 
widi, to take part in the fortunes of the day. xMg CAamk 
75S Why should female clerk.s in the postal service 
consist of pert gigkis hardly out of their teens 1 


t e. Applied to a man'; One excessively given 
to merriment. Obs. rare. 

1529 More ComF agst. Trib. n. Wks. iiyi/x Of trouth .. 
my stilfe am of nature euen halfe a gigglot. 

2 . attrib. and Comb. Chiefly appositive and qnasi- 
adj.,, as in gigleGjlirii •fortune^ gigloi-'immk ; 
giglotdike^ -wesd aclvs. Also giglot-fair, a statute 
tair for hiring servant-girls (but cf. gig-fair). 

1890 Baring-Goold Old Country Life 296 'i'he farm-ser- 
vants were liired at certain fairs ; in the West of Eng- 
land these are called *gjglet fiiir.*. 1563 Phaer jEneid ix. 
E € iv, Your stody chief is daun.se in pampring feasts w* 
^giglet flirts. 16x2 Shaks. Cymb. ni, i. 32 'i'he faniM Cas- 
.sibuIa.n,who was once at point, (, Oh '^‘giglet Fortune) to master 
Ce.sar.* Sword. _ cxegpt Henryson I'est. Cres, 83 And^ go 
anuing the Grelkis air and lait Sa ^giglot-Iyk. a 2577 Gas- 
coigne Flo 7 vers, Herbs, etc. Wks. 11587) 70 Ask him what 
made her leave her Wijful aged sire And steale to Athens 
gygku; like. 1550 B a le Votaries 1 1. G ij , A sort of wanton 

■^gyglot wenches. x59x Shaks. i Hen. VI, jy. vii. 41 Yong 
I'albot was not borne To be the pillage of a Glglot Wench. 
2577 tr. BullingeVs Decades 224 The wife that gadds not 
*gigglot wise, with euerie flirting gill. 1600 Fairi-ax Jasso 
VI. Ixxii, 'Fliat thou wilt gad by night in gi.glet wise. 

Hence t Gi'gletry, lasciviousness. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 161 Oher men wife* 
were a slepe and som abmite gigelotrie [I... circa lascknas 
occu/atis]. 2487 1/070 Gd. IVi/e taught her Dan. 159 in 
Barbours Bruce 530 Nocht leif 10 vantoune giglotn.se. 

G- Obs.~~^ [f. Gig -t -lyC] 

La.seivious, 

2482 Caxtom Higden in. xx, Thnu ha'-t right wantoon 
gygly eyen lHig<l. oculos corru/toris ; 'I'rev. an horlyng 
his MS, Harl. unchaste eien}. 

ISigmaal (gi*graa*n). [f. Gig j/2.2 a- Man.] 
One who keeps or uses a gig ; whimsically used 
by Carlyle for one%vhose respectability is mea?.ure(i 
by his keeping a gig ; a narrow-minded person be- 
longing to the middle class, who views * respecta- 
bility'' as the chief concern of life, a Philistine b 
Invented by Carlyle, who gives (iSs-j llL 56) 

the following quotation in explanation of its origin, ‘C- 
What do you mean by “ rc.spcctable " ? A. He always kept 
a gig. (llmrtell's trial),’ 'I'his i* taken from Q. Rat, 
XXXVil. |i8a8f 25, where the writer saysj We quote from 
memoryh In the Times report of theprial (3 Nov. 2823) 
the passage reads : * He always maintained an appearance 
of respectability, and kept his horse and gig.’ 

2830 Carlyle /!/«£■. (2857) II. 244 This was not a noble- 
man, or gentleman, or gigman, but simply a man! 1840 
Hood UB the Rhinr 5 I'he doi'::toT, be, it said, » a respectable 
ligman, who a,l80 likes a fast horse. ’X'884 R. Buchanan in 
7 lar/er’s Sept. 603/a The g',igiiia,n, ,*pells God with a 
little '*g*. 

Hence many nO'U'Ce-wd'S, of obvious mealing used 
by Carlyle or bis 'imitators '; Oi’g- 

maii,li'OOd, Gigma'ttift [with play 01 .MANlAjjG-ig-' 
mmio n., eigma*'»loaliy mip.f 
©IgWA'aLi^. 

283^ CaH'Lyle in Frond* X//ir(i,889> II. laa The gig and 
giginania must rot 2832 Ibid. 285 A» Gigmanm 3»ou could 
not have lived. fbLd. 299 Frivolous gigmanity. 283® Ibid. 
233 A , . person of considerable faculty, which, however, 
had shaped itself gigmanictlly only. — Ess* iv. (1872) 
*50 Consider what this Glgroanhood issues in. *835 Mr#l 
Carlyl® Lett. L 4a Educated in the school of country 
gigmanism. 

&'gman^« [f. Giaj^.^] One who fishes 

with a gig ; « Giogsb k 1889 in Cmimry Diet 
Gig'-milL [f-Gio.rA^ + MillJ a. A machine 
for raising a nap 01 cloth by the use of teazles or 
wire-cards, lb. A building in which such machines 
are used. 

2<«i-s8 Act 546 R^o. VI, c m Mill« called Gigge 
Milles,^ for the perchinge and burling* of Clotlie. ^ 25^ 
Lease in Jciities Caial, mrh’ley Chari. {1892) 215 Hi* two 
mylles under one rofle that is to say a come niyll and a 
gigemyll. 2670;82 Blookt Ghssogr.^ Gig>‘mill$, were Mill* 
uwa iii the FuUiiig of doth, which with Iron acrcls are pro* 
hibit*.-d by the biatutes of 3 Ed. 6 a, 5 Ed. 6 aa, *780 A. 
Young I'ourjrel. II. 34 A gigg mill for glossiBg, smooth- 
ing, ami laying the grain. 28*6 Ckrom. m Ann. Reg. 6/1 
He fa cloth-dresser] having lieen employed in Ireland on 
a species of nmehinery called gig mills, 1849 C. Beontiss 
Rhir/ey ii, A giq-mill waa burnt to the ground. x;^9 Casse//s 
TxAm. Educ, IV. 343/2 'l‘he teazles are arrayed, m frames.. 
Tlie whole machiuc is called a gig-miil, 

Gigimte (d^i’go^h), v. jacuhr. [badly f. L* 
gigtvbri to beget y -ATOil] trmts. To product^ 
be the author of. 

I 1829 Bimk'iit. Mag. VI. 239 Wliatever be the name of the 
suppjsed father ■■■Timsor Tomkins— Johnny K.e4tes|«t |gig- 
mited il«» »>nnei$. rSay //«</, XX II 546 Why then may 
not men who are «ot blockheads, .go on for a tong time gig- 
aaiiag productions, that (ctej. 

QigiiMve Cd3’*gBttiv% df. rrrr/”-*. 

Dt to produce; Oh\ gigMiiifJ ProciucGve of 
something else. 

SoutaHV Doctor Interch. xiv. IV, 57 The firtt flnter- 
ebapter] gigriilive Init not generated ; tm second and third 
both generated ami gigiikivc, the fowth generated bwfc ttoc 
gigaittve, 

Forros; 6-7 -ot, 

(fi gygot, |i«otte)s 7-9 (7 

Jegolte, 9 Jigot), 7- gigofe. [a. F. gigdt, of un- 
known orfgin.] 

1 . A leg or hatmcii of mutton^ etc. prepared 
for table, 7 Oh. 

*S^ i« MomsM 0^* (2790) 274 Gigfots of Mutton or 


Venison, stopp«d , with Cloves. 1625 M aR'KH am Eng. Hmmtt, 
57 To roast a Gigget of Mutton which is the legge splatted 
and halfe part of the loine together ; you shall fete.]. 2657 
R. Ligon, ( 1673) 21 Turkies and Hens ,we had 
roa.sted ; a gigget of young goat. 2723 Bradley Fam. Did. 
s.v. Veal, A Gi.got of Veal may be.. eaten with Sauce made 
of Vinegar, Pejiper, &c. 2766 St. John in J. H. Jesse G. 

Selwyn (1S82) Al- 1,02, I hope to be in town on .New Year’s 
day in order to have your company over a gigot, and a 
bottle of claret. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge (18631 294 
A good pnictic.'d sermon should be like a jigot o’ .. mutton 
.short in the shank and pithy and nutritious. 2860 J. C 
Jkaffreson Bk. ak Doct. vni, (1862* 96 On the table the 
only viands were barons of beef, jiggets of mutton Eetc.]. 

D. The knee. Cf, Mae,eow-bone. 

2687 A. .Lovell Bergerabs Com, Hist. 127 So that he falls 
upon his Geegots. 

T 2 . A slice, a small piece. Obs. 
ex6xt Chakman Iliad u 452 They eat the inwards; then 
in giggc.ts cut the other lit for meat, cifiiS Fletcher 
Double A/a?n\ nr. ii, Cut the slaves to giggets. 

transf. at6z6 Middleton .hayor Queeub. ii, iii. (i66i> 
C 4 b, Your Roman Gallants, that cannot wear Good Suits 
but they must haie them cut and slasht in gi.qgcts, 

Tb. A niinced meat, a sausai^e. Obs. 

*SS3 Eden 7'rcat. Ne^ye /ml. (Arb.) 29 Keping it in a 
certayne pickle as we do legottes or sausages. 1656 W. D. 
tr. Comenius' Gate J.ai. Uni, § 365 Of flesh shred small he 
maketh a gallimafery, pies, giggots. 

3 . Comb.y as gigol-sleeve »*» Geg of mutton 
sleeve'. Also simply 

1824 Lady Gkanvtllk Lett. (iSpf) I. 320 The .sleeve will 
not disgrace it. Gigot jit the top, xm scul pa, and then 
innumerable little furrows. 1837 (h:N. P. 'i'noMS'soN Exere, 
11842; IV. 347, I cannot say positively whether he ever 
touched her {aj.e..he certainly touched ih<t g/got sleeves, 
2848 Thacker AY / Jin. JutirW, Ladies wore gigots, and large 
combs. . in their hair. 2853 Mrs. GASKKt.i. Cranford (i8S6) 

2 The last gigot, the last tight and scanty petticoat in wear 
in Enghuiti, was seen in Cranford and seen without a smile. 
xSsy 'i’ENNKNT Ceylon H. vii. v. auy A . - dress of stifiened 
white muslin with gigot sleeves, 

t Grgot A Obs. [a. F. gigM.} A small piece 
of money ; the hrer French hard. 

XS3P Palsgjl 8s if, FuC a gygot,/« mg nyc^uet. 

T Gigom*. Obs.'^ ^ [ad. OF . gigumw\ f . gigtw 
fiddle: see j 10.] A fiddler. 

a 1300 Ah Hosn 147a Hi sede hi weren haxpurs. And sume 
W"ere gigours. 

Gigs ; see Giacs, 

Gigster (gFgst.»i). ^ [f, Gia sk^ + -stbb.] a 

horse suitable for drawing a gig. 

a xSxat Malone AfS, Motg in Bodl. copy of Beaiiids 
Smticisms (1787) 13 Roadster, Gigster, vulgiur' English. 2862 
Walsh & 'hm-ionJiorse vii, xia Our gigsters and pliaeton- 
horses are of all kinds, '2863 Riding Driving 78 Gigsters 
of alt kinds are the iefu.se of the huitiing-stock or of the 

!! wgTie IF.gtgue 

t»lt.gimt ong. .a fiddle or lute (wbenee Ger. 
fiddle).] A piece of music, of a lively character, ia 
two strains or sections, each of which is repeated ; 
wualiy employed as the last movement of the Suite. 

1685 L<mi. Gaz. No, 3081/4 Airs for the Violin : *l'o wit. 
Preludes, Allintndi, SwabiMids, Cour2iiit% Gigues. 

*8*3 Rokcuk tr. SEmondls Lit. Afwn 1 . v, 270 To adapt 
a gigue so m to enliven the pmltry* 1879 Giovs Did. 
Mm, 1 , 595/9 or Giga. 

Gil, obs. form of Gill sk^ Gcili. 
tGi-mert. ^ Obs. ram A proper name, used 
as the appeUation of a male cat (cf* Tam). 0 su- 
ally shortened to Gib. 

rx4So Henhvson Mor. Fab. mB in Anelia IX. 353 Scho 
|the mouse] dam sa hie, that GillK/rt mycht not get hir. 
Giilierfeiad (gritotin, -ain), a. and sb. Obs, 
etc. JLisL Al8o6“7 Gilbertin. [ad. med.Ju Gt 7 - 
hriimis^ f. GHherDus Gilbert: see -ink.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to Gilbert of Sempring- 
ham in Lincolnshire, or to the religious order 
founded by him (r u 40), which inchuied both men 
and women. B, sk A canon or nun of the Gil- 
beitine order, 

exMo Pilgr. T, 156 in ThynnVs Animadv. (1875) App. i 
81 There b« other tlmt be anthonyn, but he whom I salute 
w»s gyllwrrin. *632 Wei<vi,« Am. Funcrai ALm. 248 Thir- 
teciie religious Imunes of the same Grdcr . . had in them 
»ijen hundred Giltosrtiu Brethren, and tkuen hundred 
Sisters. 2693 tr. EmiiimmVs Hist. Alomst. ()rd. xiv. 133 
His Followers*, who, tor his Kwne, were called GilljMertines, 
*7»3 Hkabwe a* Mmum s C/#r#«, Pref. { xSio; 3a He IRobert 
ManrdngJ livrd tor suite tin« in the Homm of Sixhill .. a 
Gillmniiie Prtey in Lincoliwhlre, *885 Catholic Did, 
C«d, 3} 907 /a The habit of a Gilhertine tanori was a black 
CRAwock with a white cloak over it, and » hood lined with 
larwlmkitt, 

(gidbwtolt). 3 /m. [named by 
Tliomsoa in 1 8^5 after IJavies CtMfsri (i 767-18519) : 
see -itikj A silky micaceous mineral closely allied 
to kaolmtte. 

S StiSFAio Min. 11. If, 328 Gilbcrtite ocam at St. 
3 in CtortiwsilL 181W Dana iWm. led. s) SuppL 798 
Cilbertite , . , Perhaps an impure kaoEiiite* 

Gil^cleax: see Gyle. 

Gil-ctip, dial. var. CiiDmp; see Oily///, ti. 3. 

Ss. Obs. [fxnh* connected with ON. 
giaih to Yell,] Noise, clamour, 
tSa/$ Donm* BlyHm m Dunbar m$ Than lynis tbw 
dona the gait, with gild of l»yi% A»d all the toua tykis 
hbgand in thy heilii. 2533 Billenmn LEy {1833} 374 
App|»% herand the huge noyw and giWe rissin haistohe 



GILD. 

amang the pepHl . . rais fra his salt. s:595( A. Hume Day 
Kstivall 225 Throw ali the land great is the gild Of rustik 
folks that crie. 

G*ild (gjld)j Hist. Alsognild. [ad. med.L. 
giliiumj ad. OE. gield ; cf. Geld A payment 
or tax. 

1656 Blount Glossogr.^ Gild alias Geld, signifies a Tri- 
bute, or sometime an amercement. 1658 Phillips, Geld^ 
money or tribute, it is also called Gild, or Guild. 1839 
Kkightley Hisi. En^. I. 123 They laid guilds (taxes) ever- 
more on the towns. 1890 Gross Gild Mt rch. 1 1. 314 Johanna 
Hughettes W£is allowed to give her gild to her husband, 
f Gild, Sc. Ohs. rare. [a. OlS.gild-r of full 
•yalue or growth (OSw. gilder., mod.Sw. gid')i\ \ 

1. Ofanox: Full-grown, of full value. t^Orkney: 
so Sw. en gill oxei) 

1597 Skene De Verb. Si^. s.v. SerpIaDh.., Ane gild Oxe 
is apprised [in Orkney] to 15 ineaks, &. ane Wedder is four 
oieales. ■■ 

%. transf. (See quot.) 

1710 Ruddim an Gloss, to Douglas* .^neis.^ Thus Scot, we 
say a gild laughter i. e. loud, a gild rogue \ i, e. a great 
wag or rogue. 

Gild (gild), Inflected gilt and gilded. , 
Forms : Infm. 4 gilden, 5 gyldyn, gild©, 6 gyld, 
6-8 guild, 6- gild. Fa. t. 7 guilt, 7- gilt, 9 
gilded. Fa. fple. 4 gild©,y-guld, gildid, gilt^e, 
gylfc, y-gelt, 6-8 guilded, 8 gild, guild, 6- 
gilded, gilt- [Represents OE. gyldan (found in 
pa. pple. gcgyid (see Gilded ppl. a.\ otherwise 
only in the combinations hegyldan, cfergy/dan) =* 
ON", ^//rz:— OTeut. *gidj>jan, f. Gold. 

5n the earliest examples only the pa. pple. is found.] 

1. tram. To cover entirely or partially with a thin 
layer of gold, either laid on in the form of gold-leaf 
or applied by other processes. 

13. . E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1344 pay [goddes] ar glide al with 
goRie & gered wyth syluer. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 1330 pe 
celynge wuh-inne \va.s siluer plat & with red gold ful wel 
yguld. 1382 WvcLiP Exod. xxvi. 29 And thilke tablis thou 
shalt gilden (1388 ouergilde]. 1533 Stewart L'ron. Scot. 
II. The image als quhilk wcs of Sanct Andrew, Wes 
gilt with gold for to compkit his vow. 1580 Framptont 
Eial, Yrou Sf Steele 348 'i'hey gyld them [iron and steel], 
they silver them, & there is given to them other coulors. 
1601 Holland 1 1, 477, I see that now adaies .siluer 
only, .is guilded by the means of this artificial! Quicksiluer. 
XO84 Contempt. State Man 11. v. (1699) 168 He spent many 
days in finding out. .how much Gold would serve to guild a 
Crown of Silver, avrtx Ken Sion Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. ^16 
A Pile magnificent. .Which by devout Imperial Helen build, 
Was richly by her Son adorn’d and gild. 177s Johnson 
Diary 1 1 Out. in Bosioell, One of the rooms was gilt to a 
degree that 1 never saw before. 1806 R. Cumberiand Mem. 
(i!k>7) 1. 184 Its magnificent owner.. had gilt and furnished 
the apartments with a profasion of luxury. 1816 J. Smith 
Panorama Sc. <$• Art II. 800 Articles of iron or steel may. . 
be instantly gilt by dipping them into this auriferous ether. 
*875 KNiGii r Diet, Meek. 967/1 Porcelain or glass is gilded 
by a magma of gold [etc.], 

^^340 Ayenb, 233 panne bye|> Jj« comes of Re lilye 
wel y-gelt mid ] e golde of charite. € 1340 Cursor ^M. 27603 
(Fairf.) I-nogh rnai we finde of \>a. [men] hat wih-in Js rotin 
as motde & w-ih-oute gilt as golde {Cott. MS, ouer^ilt wjth 
gold]. 170s Hickerinoill i. (1721) 64 The first 

Cause, .was open’d by the Plaintiff’s Council, who. .laid on 
Tongue enough to gild a rotten Sign-Post, 

h. fg. To gild the pill : to soften or tone flown 
something unpleasant (from the practice of gilding 
a bitter pill so that it maybe more easily swallowed). 

X674 Boyle Excell, Theol. i. iii. 88 The inward gratula- 
tionsof conscience for having done our duties is able to gild 
the bitterest pills. 1685 Gracians Courtier's Orac. 189 
Princes are not cured by bitter Medicines. It requires art to 
guild their Pill. 1837 Trollope Barchesier T. xxvi, it 
gilded the pill which Mr. Slope had to administer. 

f e. To cover with (a specified) metal (see 
quot.). Ohs. 

1623 CocKERAM ir. To Gild with golde, inaetrate : to Gild 
with siluer, inargentate. 

d. Used transf. for To smear (with blood). 
Common in 16 - 17 th c. 

1395 SuAK.s. yohn II. i. 316 Their Armours that march’d 
hence so siluer bright Hither returne all gilt with Krench- 
meiis blood. 1603 — Maeb. ii. ii. 56 If he doe bleed, ile 
guild the Face-; of the Groomes w'ithall, For it must seeme 
their Guilt. 1615 Markham Pleas. Princes (1635) 42 That 
Cocke .. every t me he .. draweth blood of his adversary, 
guilding (as they terme it) hi.s spurres in blood. 1632 He;y- 
WOOD Hfid PL Iron Age 111. E4b, We hatie guilt our 
Greekish armes With blood of their owne nation, 1816 
Byron Siege Cor. xxv. Swords with blood were gilt. 

t2. Ale/i. To impregnate (a liquid) with gold. 
Also inlr. for nf. Ohs. 

1460 70 Bh. Quintessence 7 The science how 5© schule 
glide . . by brennynge watir or wiyn . .wherby he water or 
]>e wiyn .schal take to it my^tily he influence & he vertues of 
fyiie gold. 1666 Boyle Orig. Formes 4 Quad, 373, 1 dropp'd 
into the Yellow Liquor afforded me by the Elevated Gold, 
a convenient quantity of clean running Mercury, which was 
immediately colour’d with a Golden colour’d Filme, and 
shaking it to and fro, till the Menstruum would guild no 
more, when [etc.]. *684-3 Min. IVaters Contents, A 

Mineral Water . . consideied as being gilt in its Channel or 
Receptacles. , 

3. Jzg. To supply with gold or money ; esp. (with 
mixture of .sense 5 ) to make reputable or attractive 
by supplying with money. 

*384 R, Scot Discon. Witcher, n. x. 35 There is no 
waie to escape the inquisitors hands., but to gild their hands 
with monic. *596 Shaks. Merch. V . ii. vi. 49, 1 will make 
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fast the doores and guild my selfe With some more ducats. 
1603 Dekker GrAw'zV tShaks. Soc.) 14 I'll gild that poverty, 
and make it shine W’ith beams of dignitie. 1875 Merivale 
Ge?t. Mist. Rome xxvi, (1877) ^85 The missions of pro- 
consuls and propraetors .. were gilded, not indeed, with 
fixed salaries, but by gifts from states and potentates, 1890 
Besant Demoniac lii. 29 The Thanets are new people, as 
everybody knows. Yet not so very new ; and their novelty 
is gilded. 

b. said of the money itself. 

ci6i 3 RowiJtNDs Paire Spy-Knaves * Their gold and 
siluer gildeth them so well, They are the best in Parish 
where they dwell. 1842 Tennyson Locksley Hall 62 Cursed 
be the gold that gilds the straitened forehead of the fooL 

4. To cover or tinge with a golden colour or 
light (said esp. of the sun). 

1588 Shaks. / hf/. A. II. i. 6 The golden Sunne .. hauing 
gilt the Ocean with his beames Gallops the Zodiacke, 16x6 
Chapman Musseus 391 No torches gilt the honor’d nuptial 
bed. 1697 Drvden Virg. Georg, i. 503 Stars .. shooting 
through the darkness, guild the Night With sweeping 
Glories, and long trails of Light, ^ 1792 S. Rogers Pleas. 
Mem. II. 25 Memory.. Like yon fair orb, she gilds the brow 
of night With the mild magic of reflected light. i8zi 
Byron yuan iii. Isles 0/ Greece i. Eternal summer gilds 
them yet. But all, except their sun, is set. 1856 Kane 
A ret. Expt. 1 1. iii, 47 The crests of the northeast headland 
were gilded by true .sunshine. 

b. To adorn with a golden colour or appearance. 
1703 Maunorell youm. yerns. (1721) 40 The walks are 
shaded with Orange Trees .. They were .. guilded with 
Fruit. 1821 Clare Vill. Jj instr. 1. 140 Cowslips are gilding 
the plain. 

5. fg. To adora with a fair appearance or show 
of beauty : esp. to give a specious brilliance or 
lustre to (actions or things') by th^ use of fair words. 

*396 Shaks. I Hem. IVy V. iv. 162 If a lye may do thee 
grace Ik gild it with the happiest tearnies I haue. 1633 
Quarles Kmbl. i. iv. (1718) 18 Proclaiming bad for good, and 
gilding death with plea.sure, x66o Hickeringill yajuaica 
zneioed (1661) 77 All plausible Pretexts that witty usurpation 
doth use to colour and gild blacker Designes. 1713 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 5127/5 Pobonous Prefaces (.. gilded with the 
specious Pretence of Zeal). 177S Shp:ridan Rivals EpiL, 
Love gilds the scene. X822 Shelley Hellas 454 A rebel’s 
crime gilt with a rebel’s tongue ! 1862 Merivale Rom. 
Emp. (1865) V. xlii. 147 Such a death at least doubly gilds 
his virtues. 1879 Froude Caesar xii. 148 Cicero had pre- 
pared a speech in which he had gilded his own performances | 
with all his eloquence. 

t 6 , To impart a brilliant colour or flush to (the 
face ; cf. quots. i 6 i 8 , i 68 j^ in sense 7 ). Obs. 

i6ioSkaks. 7 Vw/. V. i. 280 Trinculo is reeling ripe : where 
should they Finde this grand Liquor that hath gilded ’em. 

7. To gild over : to cover with gilding, so as to 
conceal defects; chiefly ( = sense 5 ). i'Also, 
to make somewhat drunk (cf. sense 6 ). 

*397 Shaks. 2 Hen. /F, i. ii. 169 Your daies seruice at 
Shrewsbury hath a little gilded ouer your N ights exploit on 
Gads-hill. x6i8 Fletcher Chances iv, m, Duke. Is she 
not drunk too ? Con. A little gi ded o’er. 1648 Hunting 
of Fox 45 Counterfeit coyn, sleightly gilded over. 1677 
Gilpin Demonol. (1867)^ x6i Satan’s second care for the 
advancement of error . . is to gild it over with specious pre- 
tences. 1683 Kennett tr. Erasm. on Folly i All their 
countenances were guilded oVe^ with a liuely, sparkling 
pleasantne.ss. 1815 Hortensia i. iii, Beauty gilds Her vices 
o’er, which more securely harm. 
tGild, Hist. rare. Also guild, [var. 
Geld vA i see Gild sb.^} intr. To pay taxes. 

a 1645 Ha BiNGTON Sitrv. Wore, in Wore. Hist. .Soc. 
Proe. n. 254 William de Bellicampo in Ea.stwood. .Gildeth 
. . Of the demeanes syx Acres which gyld not. 1746 A Simp- 
son Com pi. Eng. Traveller \. 300 7’his Town [Ilfracombe], 
in the Confessor’s Days, guilded after one Hide, and one 
Farthing of Land, 

Gild(e, var. Guild ; obs. f. Geld Gilded ppl. a. 
Gildable (gvldab’l), a. and sb. Hist. Also 
guildable. ff. Gild + - able ; cf. Geldable.] 

A. adj. Subject to taxation. 

1493 Act II Hen. VH, c. 9 § i The seid lordshippe 
[shall be] from hensforth gildabk and parte of the Shire of 
Northumbreland aforeseid. 1556 in W. H. Turner Select. 
Rec. Oxford (1880) 254 'I'he seid strete is. . w* in the liberties 
. .and.. gildabk. i^i Burnet Ref. II. 125 Com- 

missions were next given to examine the state of the chan- 
tries and guildable lands, 1766 Entick Loudon I, 275 
Southwark is guildable. 

B. sb. An area subject to taxation. 

1602 FuLniscKE and Pt. Parall. 40'3'hat which was within 
the bayliwicke of the Shirife namelie in guildable, bimselfe 
caused to be extended by parcels. 1639 Nuisance to Priv. 
Houses 31 The Statute doth not distinguish betweene the 
ancient Deme.sne and the Guildable in these case.s. 1766 
Entick London IV. 384 It contains three liberties or manors, 
vi?. the great liberty, the guildable, and the king’s manor. 
1837 Sir F. Palgrave Merch. 4- Friar (1844) 69 Not being 
shire-land or guildable. 

Gilded (gi-lded), ppl. a. Also i segyld, 4 gyld, 
4-5 gild. [f. Gild v. + -ed 1 ; the early forms show 
tiie syncopation usual in the pa. pples. of verbs of 
this type. See also Gilt ppl. zr.] 

1. Overlaid wholly or in parts with a thin coating 
of gold. Gilded Chamber', the House of Lords. 
Gilded spurs : one of the emblems of knighthood. 
In mod. use gilded has more dignified as.sodatioas than 
I gilty and hence is the form employed in fig. and poet. uses. 

[ a. a looo Ags. Ps. (Spelm.) xliv. n [xlv, 9] On xyrlan 
1 3;egyldam [Vulg. m vestitu deaurafo}. cxooo AElfric 
f Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 154/22 Crisendeta gyldena nel 
Xegyl<i® fatu. *3. . Gam, 4- Gr. Knt. 569 Miche wat? )>e 
I gyld gere gknt alofte. c 1369 Chaucer Dethe 


GIDDEISr. 

Blannche 338 (Fairf. MS.) Throgh the glas the sonne shon 
. . W ith many glade glide stremys. c 1400 Destr, Troy 3989 
Glide bores hade hat gay, godely to se. iri46oJ Russell 
Bk. Nurture 231 ]>an emperialk [apparel] )?y C'uppeborde 
with Siluer & gild fulk gay. 

B. J. Alday tr. Boaystnazds Theat, World 'dig. 

I 5 Their goodly gilded cups and goblets. <2 x386 Sidney 
Arcadia v. (1598) 462 When the niarchant hath .set out his 
guilded baggage. x62x Burton Anaf. MeL ii. ii. iv. 
(1651) 271 'I'wo or tl;ree hundred guilded Gallie.s on the 
water. x668 Davenant M ccster v. iy Having 

first swallowed the gilded pill of love, it prepares the 
Stomach for any thing. X717 Lady M. W. Montagu 
Let. to Abbe Conti 17 May, In one corner is a little Gallery, 
inclosed with gilded lattices. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory 
1. 98 To give gilded work a fine colour, 1808 Scott Mami. 

I. vii, Behind him rode two gallant squires . . They burned 
the gilded spurs to claim. X835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xix. 
IV. 317 The display of jevwels, plumes, and lace, kd horses 
and gilded coaches, which daily surrounded him. 1894 J- 
Burns in Daily News 12 Feb. 6/3 I'he House of Lords had 
ceased to be the stronghold of a high type of statesmanship 
. .The ‘ Gilded Chamb^er * was a misnomer. 

2 . Tinged with a golden colour. 

1388 Shaks. Anf. 4- Cl. 1. iv. 62 Thou did '.st drinke The 
stale of Horses, and the gilded Puddle Which Beasts would 
cough at. 1698 J, Fryer E. Ind. 4- Persia 49 Fi.shes , . 
some gilded like Gold. 1736 Bailey Househ. Did. 35 
Apples are w'hoksome and laxative .. and the more they 
are gilded, the more wholesomer they are. *784 Cowpkr 
'Task vi. 922 Like sumn;er birds Pursuing gilded flies, i860 
Tyndall Glac. 1. v. 39 It remained the only gilded summit 
in view. 

3 . fg. in vanous u?es : see Gild 2/.^ 3, 5. 

*601 Cornwallyes Disc. Seneca (1631) Nn, Setting vp . . 
wealth against hone.sty, guilded honour ahoue reall. x6z6 
C. Potter tr. Sarpis Hist. Quarrels Paul V 404 In those 
things which he desired, men vsed guilded or disguised 
words. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. n. Ad § X2. 91 
Poverty of Spirit ; that is.. a divorce of our affections from 
those guilded vanities [etc.]. 1784 Cowper Task vi. 39 

Allur'd By every gilded folly. 1827 Southey Penins. War 

II. 574 Gilded disasters were called splendid victories. 
1831 Scott Ct. Roht. iv, His respect . . would prove more 
truly flattering, than the gilded assent of the whole coRirC. 
x868 Farrar Silence 4- V. iii. 1875)63 When the old iron 
discipline had yielded to an effeminate luxury and a gilded 
P‘>lluiion. 

4 . Gilded youth : fashionable young men belong- 
ing to wealthy families ; a leudtring of F, jeunesse 
doree. (See Gilt.) 

1882 Farrar Early Chr. I. 9 The old warlike spirit of the 
Romans was dead among the gilded youth of families in 
which [etc.]. 1885 Mabel Collins Prettiest Woman ix, 

He was invited to dine with some of the gilded youth of the 
city at a certain club that .same evening, 

tCHTden, xA Obs. [gL.O^.geldan.'] Apikeman. 

CX440 Parionope 1236 An hundred thousand withouten 
arblasters Withoute gyldenes and archers. 

t Gi lden, zz. Obs. F'orms : i gylden, 3-4 
gulden(©, g(u)yld©ii, 4-5 gyldyn, 5 gildin, 
geldene, 6 guilden, Tn. 3-7 gilden. [OE. gylden 
= OFris. gulden, gehien. OS. guldin (MDii, guhHuy 
gtildeUy Drt. gulden arch.), OHG. guldin (MHG. 
guldin, gulden, mo<]. G. gulden sjch.), 01il,gullenn 
{.Sw.gyllen, Ob., gylden)^ Goth. OTeut. 

*guipmo-, f, ^guipo^ Gold. See -ejsf suffix and 

cl. Golden.] 

1 , Made of gold, golden. 

Beowulf 2809 [He] dyde him of healse bring gyMenne. 
axooa Caedmon's Dan. 204 iGr.j pact hie hid®r hweorfan 
wolden . . to pam gyldnan ^ylde. c xzoo Ormin 8179 Onn 
hiss heefedcl wfairenu twa Gildene cruness sette. ctzos 
Lay. 14298 Heo bar an hir honde ane guldene [c izys 

f oldene] bolle. 1290 S. Eng. Leg.l. 4x7, 505 For-to ^yue 

is pouere Man bote ane guyldene ring, a 1300 Cursor 
M, 6632 G6tt.) paibat war in godes half . .bonurd nogbt hat 
gilden calf. 1340 70 Alex. 4- Dind. 522 pe guldene ger hat 
hi goraus vsen Wikpe blasinge bk bknden he sonne, a 1440 
Sir Degrev. 279 (jkves gkteiyng gknte Opone geldene 
scbeldus. C14K0 Cov. Afyjr/. viii. (Shaks. Soc.) 76 Whan 
thou come to Iheru-sakin, to the g^ddyn gate. 

Jig. a 1223 Ancr. R. 336 pe miodel weie of mesmre Is euer 
guldene. a 1240 Sawles Warde in Cott. Horn. 225 Bituhhe 
niuchel ant Intel is in euch worldlich puig pe middel wei 
5uldene guldene]. 

b. In renderings of (* Chrysostom ’) 

* golden-mouthed V the posthumons cognomen of 
the great preacher John archi ishop of Constanti- 
nople died 407). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 11380 lohn gilden-moth sai.s witpis dome 
pat [etc.]. 1340 Hami'ole / y. Consc. 5360 For Johan, wyth 

be gilden mouth, fos says [etc ], c'1430 Pilgr. Lyf Man- 

hode IV. xxix. (18691 192 pe which, as Gildene mouih seith, 
mown lede pe .ship to hauene. 

2 . Of the colour of gold ; golden. 

1380 Sidney Arcadia u. (1622) 123 The next morning be- 
gan a little to make a gilden shew of a good meaning 1591 
Sylvester Du Bartas i. iii. 61 1 Never mine eyes in pleasant 
Springs behold The Azure Flax, the gilden Marigold 
^ 3 . From the i6lh c. occasionally misappre- 
hended as a f=trong pa. pple. of Gild zi.l, and used 
instead of Gilded. 

1530 Tindale Ansvt. More Wks. fi573] When be laytb 
Timotbe vnto my charge,. then he weneth that he hath 
woune his gilden spurres. 1573 Twyne FF.uezd xi. H hjb. 
Their helmet.s fayer into the fier, and guilden swordes they 
threw. 1596 Sfenser F. Q. vii. vii. 33 His homes were 
gilden ali with golden studs. 1601 Holland Fliny I. 39 
The gilden piller Milliarium, erected at the head or top e& 
the Rom. Forum. 1640 [see Gilted quot. 1563]. x880 

Stoddard Castle in Air ii. 40 My barges ride With gilden 
pennons blowui from side to side. 
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GILL. 


Gilder (giid^i), Oh, exc. mr^A. Also 4 
gildir(e, gylder, 5 gildre, 8 giller, 7-8 gildard, 
9 gildert. fa. ON. ^iidra fem., gildre neut., of a 
snare, trap (OSw. gildra fem., gildre gilder ixeut., 
mod.Sw, ^ 7 /«?rneiit.).] 

1 , A snare, esp. for catching birds (see qnot. 
1855). 

a 1300 E, B. PsalUr ix. In his gilder \Surtees 

f ildert] night and dai Meke him-seluen sal he ai, ci 1340 
Iampole Psalter xxxyi. 33 Godis luf and godis word .. 
sail kepe him fra |>e gildhe of he deuele. c 14.50 Mirour 
Saluacifun 256 Gods modi re is oure protectrice Ageyns 
goddes ire the fendes gUdres and fraude of this worlds uice. 
*S3S CoVERDALE Job xviii. 9 His fote shalbe holden in the 
gilder and the thurstie shal catch him. 1674-^1 Ray N, C, 
Words sE. D, S,)i Gilders, snares, c 1746 J. Collier (Tim 
Bobbin) Flezv Law. Dial, Wks. (18621 44, I know him weel 
enough .. for honging o Hare e some hure [hair] Gilkrs. 
1788 W. Marshall Vorksk. II. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Gilders, 
hair nooses for catching small bird.s. 1807 J. Stagg Poems 
62 T’wards heame they kewerd yen ana a| Nor ventur’d 
yen an a— ewards link, For fear he'd in the gilders fa*. 1855 
Kmimon IVhiiby Gloss., Gilderis, slip loops or nooses of 
horsediair stretched upon lines for catching birds on the 
snow. The bread bait is attempted tlirough the loops, 
which entangle the birds'* legs when they rise to fly off. [In 
Latte,,. CwtiSid. 4 ’ N&rthumbM. Gloss, s.v. GUdert,\ 

2 . Angling. (See quots.) 

i68x Chetham Anglers Fade-m. ii. | 6 (t6Zg) 10 When 
you makes lines, especially 4 or 5 of the lowermost links, 
Gildards or toughts. 1787 BivSt Angling led. 2) idS 
Gildard, the link of a line. 1818 Wilbraham Gloss. Clusk, 
XT Giller, or, rather, several horse hairs twisted 

together to compose a fishing line. 

Gildeir [f* Cud + -ebI.] 

One who gilds, esjb. one who practises gilding as 
an art or trade. 

Bale Image Boik Ck. in. B b viij, No conninge 
artificer, earner, painter, nor gylder [etc.j. 1600 B. Jonsoh 
.SV4 Worn, t, You see guilders will not worke, but inclos’d. 
They must not discouer, how little semes, with the helpe of 
art, to adorne a great deale. 167$ Hobbe.s Odjtss.ixSyp^z 
Another bid the gilder hither come, To gild the sacred 
heifers horns with .speed. 1753 Scots Mag-, May 220/2 The 
gilders have coated a piece of metal. x8o6 Surr Winter in 
Land. III. 144 My brother is a carver and gilder. 1873 
Hamertok Intell* Life ix. li. (1875) 305 A certain quantity 
of gold is necessary for the work of the gilder, 
t Gilder,?^. Obs. rare. [a. ON.^7t/r<3ftosnare, 
f. gildra Gilder trans. To catch in a snare. 

a X300 Cursor M. 9479 Now es man gildred in luels all, 
His aun sin has mad him thrall, a X340 Ham pole Psalter 
XXX. 10 ptt deuel j>at gildirs men wi}? coimitis of life. i<^83 
Cath. AngL 155/2 To Gilder, laqueare, illaqueare, irretire 

Gilder, obs. f. Goildee, GuELDEB(-Roai). 
Gilderoy, obs. form of Gillaroo. 

GUdiiiig' (gridin'), vbl, sb. ff. Gild + -ing ^.1 
L The action of the verb Gild. 
e 1440 Promf. Parv. 193/2 Gyldynge wythe golde, 
deanracio. Wardr. Acc. Brntt. fV (1830) 125 For 

bynding gilding and dressing of a booke called Titus Livius, 
*537 Bury Wilis (Camden) 128, I geve to the pldyng of 
the ij angelb on the candelbeme xxvj s. viij d, 16x3 Organ 
Specif. Wort. Cath., Tiie guilding and painting 77^ 8». 
*776 Adam Smith W, JL. t. v. (i8<^) 1. 47 The continual 
waste of them [gold & silver] in gilding and plating. 1866 
Rogers Agric. 4r Prices I. xxL 533 The art of gilding was 
familiarly known to our forefathers. 

2 . The golden surface which is produced by the 
process of gilding. 

xd34~s Breretok Trout. (Chetham Soc.) 32 In the second 
story the beauty of the rooms is the gliding on the roof, 
which seems to be very rich. 1676 Drydeh Aurengs. iv. i. 
The Metal's base, the Guilding worn away. 1770 Adam 
Smith PF, If, i, xi. n. 1x869) 1. 183 No paint or dye can give 
so splendid a colour as gilding, 18x9 Byron fuan 11. 
cxxvii. It was a spacious building Full of barbaric carving, 
painting, gilding. <*1859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxisi. V. 
1 12 The streets were crowded with gaxers who braked the 
painting and gilding of his Excellency’s carriages, 
b. transf. mAJig. 

*663 Cowley Ess., Dang. Procrast. (1684) 142, I well 
content the -Avarice of my sight, With the fair gildings of 
reflected Light.^ xfiya Wilkins Nat. Relig. i. vi. {16751 So 
There are such inimitable gildings and embroideries in the 
smallest seeds of Plants. 1728 Young Lme Fame t. (1757) 
87, I envy none the gilding of their woe. 179a A. Young 
'Jrart. France 257 These laughable adventures, with the 
gilding of a bright sun, made the day pass pleasantly. 

c. * A rich golden colour imparted to herrings 
by the use of hard wood only in smoking them ^ 
{Cent. Dicti). 

3 . Comb., in various technical terms, as gildings 
cage, ^caft, '■metal, -press, -size, -tool, -max (see 
quots.), 

X838 Penny Cycl, XI. 219/2 The * *gildmg-cage * is made 
in a cylindrical form. .It is formed of coarw iron- wire gatixe 
[etc.]. Ibid g2o/i The ‘ *giloing-cap‘, which is a white felt 
hat of a peculiar sort and shape. Francis Z>i:V4 Arts, 
*Gtlding Meitd, an alloy composed of 4 parts of copper, 
X part of BrLstol old brass, and 14 ounces of tin, to every 
pofund of copper. X884 Knight Diet. Meek., Suppl., *Cild- 
ittg-fress,^ book-binder’s press for gildin]^ covers and edges 
of books. 1830 Eiiiu. BncycL X. 279/1 The *gilding sue 
which is to cement the gold leaf, is now applied hot. 1875 
Knight Diet. Meek, 967/1 Fig. 2216, Bookbinders'* ^Gilding 
Tools. X83S Rdin. BncycL X, 278/x *Gilding wax ^is com- 
pounded of bees wax and red chalk in equal quantities, with 
French verdigris and alum or green vitriol. .The use of the 
wax seems to be only to flow, and carry the other ingredients 
to every jpart of the surface, and to determine the proper 
degree of heat to be applied. 


Gildren, obs, form of Guilder. 

Gild-taile, obs, var. Gilt-tail. 

Gile, obs. form of Gill sbi^ 

Gile, obs. f. Guile sb. and v., Gyle. 

Gileflower, obs, form of Gillyflower. 

t Gileuyer. Sc. Obs. Forms : 8 gileynoiir, 
giela(i)nger, 9 golinger. [f. next + -ERl.] A 
cheat, a swindler. 

i7ax Kelly Scot. Prov. 307 The greedy Man and the 
Gi ley notir are soon agreed. 1738 Ramsay On seeing A rchers 
divert themselves 79 Gielaingers, and each greedy wight, 
You place them in their proper light. X737 — Scot. Protf. 
(1750) 93 The greedy man and the gielainger are well met. 
180^80 Jamieson, Golinger, a contemptuous term, the 
meaning of whjch is uncertain. 

t Gdlenyie. Sc. Oh, Forms: 6 pi. galen^eis, 
gillenjies, golin^ies. [Cf. OF. Gilain, Ghillain, 
a quasi-proper name designating a swindler, with 
allusion to gttiler to deceive ; see Guile.] A de- 
vice, trick, dodge. 

*533 Bellenden Livy nr, (1822) 235 Than the consullis 
sett thame be galenjeis [L, caviUari\ to exoner and dis- 
charge the pepill of the aith be thame maid. 1560 Rolland 
Seven Sages (Bannatyne CIub» 123 Ane kingdome thow 
wald quell, thow grounder of gilletnies. 1595 Duncan A ff, 
Biymol, (E. D._S.), Meander, ftuvius Phrygiae, bout- 
goings, guinen3ies: ambages, am/ractus. xb&x CoLvii. 
Whigs Suf flic. fiT^x) X38 They bring but bout-gates, and 
goluwies, Like Dempster disputing with Menzies. 

II Gilat 1-5/1^). [F. gilet waistcoat.] In dress- 
making : A bodice shaped like, or in imitation of, 
a man’s waistcoat, 

*883 CasselPs^ Fam, Mag. Sept. 619/1 A most favourite 
style of bodice is the gilet, which is either a positive waist- 
coat or merely a plastron. 

Gilgtiy Naut. (See quot.) 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Wordd)k.,Cilguy, a guy for tracing 
up, or bearing a boom or derrick, Uftea applied to in- 
efficient guys. 

Gilinoure, -flower, obs. ff. Gillyflower. 

Giling, obs. form of Guilino. 

tGilk:- slang, Obs» rare'^K (See quot, and cf. 
Gilt sb.’'^ 3.) 

x6io Rowlands Martin Marh-all E2b, Gllkes for the 
giMcr, false key es fur the doore or picklocke.'i. 

Gill (gil), Chiefly pL Forms: 4 gile, 5 
gyle, 5-6 gylle, 5-7 gill©, 7 gil, gml(l, (gild), 
6- gill. [Of obscure origin; S^.gdl (MSw. gel 
masc.). Da. gftelie, which agree in meaning, do not 
account for the form of the English word. 

^ An ON. gfflnar, explained as* gills' in Cleasby-Vigfusson, 
is of uncertain meaning; tite word occurs only as a poetic 
name for the whiskers of the B'enris-wolf.] 

1 . The organ of respiration in fishes and other 
water-breathing animals, which is so arranged that 
the venous blood is exposed to the aerating influence 
of water. In fishes, the gills are situated on each 
side of the neck ; in otlier aquatic animals their 
position and structure is very varied. 

In scientific use the term gills is applied only £0 the 
branchial lamellae attached to the gill-arches; in popular 
language the word denotes the whole breathing apparatus, 
including the gill-covers. 

X3. . B. B. Atlit. P. C. 269 He [Jonah] glydez in by he 
giles [of the whale], jaip glaymande glette. x^ Wychf 
Tobit vi. 4 Take thou his gile etfyiriecweCldS.%. branchmm ; 
X38a fin] and drawe hym to thee, c 5440 Promf. Parv, 
X94/1 Gylle of a fyssche, bramkia, seneem. 14S3 in Catk. 
Angl. isfl/r, 15x9 Hor-MAN Vulg. 277 b, J^ssfies breth at 
theyr gyllys. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 237 '1‘hey . . supmse 
. .that no fishes hauing gtuls, do draw in and deliuer taeir 
wind again to and fro, x66o Boyle Nem Mxf. .Pkys. 
Meek. Digress. 370 'Hieir Gills seem somewhat Analogous 
(as to their use) to Lungs, *6^ Milton P, L* vii. 415. 
? 1705 W. King Fisherman 22 I'itl they, of farther Passage 
quite bereft. Were in the Mash with Gills entangl’d lefL 
X774 CoLDSM. Nat. Hist. {trf6) 11. 209 The amphibia are 
furnished with lungs; the fishes, with gills, xSia Sir H. 
Davy . 4 grk. Chem. *1814) are Atmos;|>hmc air t;^en into 
the lungs of animals, or passed in solution in water through 
the gills of fishes, loses ox ygene, xSya M iv art Elem, A nat. 
xii. <1873) T^* sib® or brancMm. These are delicate 

processes of skin richly supplied with blood, and capable 
of absorbing oxygen. 

b. The branchiae or respiratory organs of certain 
worms and arachnids. 

1878 Bell tr. GegenhauPs C&mf. AnaL 1 190. 247 The 
wings [of insects] must be regardedas homologous with the 
lamellar tracheal gills. xMAeSyd. Soc. Lex. s.v.. In Vermes 
many of the Chastbfjoda have external tufted gills attached 
to the dorsal parapoda, 

2 . Applied to various organs, etc. resembling the 
gills of a fish, a. The wattles or dewlap of a fowl 

ifiad Bacon Sylva 1 85a The Turky-Cocke hath great and 
Swelling Giila, the Hen bath iesse. x68* R, Knox Hist, 
Ceylm 27 It is black with yellow gills -about the bigneiss of 
a Black- Bird, vpA Shelvocxb Vty. round World 184 Here 
are also plenty of Guanoes and Carrion-crows, which, with 
their red gills . , bear the exact resemblance of a Turkey, 
i5%T«uslee Mod, Times Hi, x8 Her face w«a as red as 
the gills of a turkey wk* 

fb. In quitdraptds: (see quot). Obs. 

Angling ted, a) 88 Furs., off the squirrel, especi- 
ally his tail . , a martero particularly from off the gilw, or 
spots under the jaws, 

e. The radiating plates amwiged vertically in 
the under side of the mp or pileos of fungi 

17x5 PkiL Tram. XXIX. 3^ He «»«ld never find them 
to produce any Seed elite m tfcw&k GUIs or other Parts, 


X743 Pickering /^/ oT. XLII. 595 The Gills, as they are called, 
are no other than Capsulae, or Pods for the Seed. x8^ 
Kirby Hab. 4 Inst. Anim. 1. v, 179 Channels, separat^ 
from each other by elevated processes re.sembling the gills 
of a mushroom. 1868 Heilschel in People’s Mag. Jan. 62 
Mushrooms and ’ toadstools furnished at their under side 
with gills, or radiating plates or laminse, set edgewise. 

3 , Attributed to persons ; f Q" with jocular allu- 
sion to the capture or holding of a fish by the gills. 

1589 Pajppe w. Hatchet 3 Martin beware your gilles, for 
He make you daunce at the poles end. 1599 Minsheu 
Span. Dial. (1623) 67/2 He throwes againe the dice, and he 
drew vp all, and so he left me hanging on the gill [marg, 
as a fish], without a farthing. «i6i6 Beaum. & Fu Wi} 
atSev. Weap. 11. h. And when thou hast him by the amorous 
gills. Think on my vengeance. 

b. with allusion to sense 2 a: The flesh under 
the jaws and ears ; esp. in phrases to be rosy about 
the gills, to look in good health ; to be white, blue, 
yellow about the gills, to look dejected or in ill 
health ; to turn red in the gills, to show signs of 
anger or indignation. 

i6z6 Bacon Sykm | 872 Anger, .maketh both the Cheekes 
and the Gills Red. 1632 B. Jonson Magn. Lady i. i, He. . 
draws all the parish wills, designs the legacies, and strokes 
the gills Of the chief mournere. x68x Drydrn Span. Friar 
II. ii, He says he*.s but a triar, but he's big enough to be a 
pofK:: his gills are as rosy as a turkey-cock. 1798 Charlotte 
Smith Young Philos. III. 274 *My dear Sir!' replied Sir 
Appulby, in visible confusion, his fat gills quivering, and 
his swollen eye-lids twinkling [etc.]. xSia Sporting Mag. 
XXXIX. 102 [He] grew white about the gil Is. 1816 Wolcot 
(F. Pindar) Wks. I, 8 Whether you look all rosy round the 
gills, Or hatchet-fac'd like starving cats so lean, xte C. 
Whitehead R. Savage (1845) H* vhb 277 You won’t run 
away with her, I hope, and leave my old gills to l>e cuffed, 
will you? iSsk Thackeray Nrutcomes 11. 58 He looks a 
little yellow about the gills. 1893 ‘Q-' [Couch] Delect. 
Duchy 168 He . . looked very yellow in tlie gills, though 
dearly convalescent. Du Maurikr Trilby (1895) 236 

How red and coarse their ears and gills and cheeks grew, as 
they fed I 

4 . slang. Only in pi. The corners of a stand-up 
shirt-coliar. 

z8tt6 H. N. Coleridge West fnd. 253 Your shirt collars 
should be loose round the neck, and the gills low. x8sa 
R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour xxxvi. 196 He wore no 
gills. ^x8S9 Sala I'm. round Clock ^23 With a red face., 
with gilk white and tremendous, with a noble white waist- 
coat. X884 Daily 'Tel. 8 July 5/4 Lord Macaulay wore, 
to the dose of his life, * stick-ups , or gilk. 

6. attnb. and Comb. a. General combinations 
(attrib. and objeciive), as gULhearer, -branch., 
-filament, -fm, -intestine, -muscle, -tuft ; gill-like 
adj. ; gill-bearing, -covering ppL adjs. b. Special 
combinations : gill-aroh, -bar, one of the cartilagi- 
nous arches to which the gills of fishes are attached ; 
gill-artery (see quot.’i; gill-basket, the cartila- 
ginous framework protecting the gills in the lam- 
prey and allied species ; gill-breather (see quot.) ; 
gill-cavity, -chamber, the cavity or compartment 
in which the gill is contained ; gill-cleft «= gill- 
opening ; gill-comb « Ctenidium ; gill-cover, the 
bony case covering and protecting the gills of fish ; 
gill-fisMng, fishing with a gill-net {Lent, Diet) ; 
gill-fls8ure *= gill-opening; gill-flap (see quot.) ; 
gill-footed a, ^ JBkanchiopodous ; gill-lamella, 
-leaf, -leaflet « gill-plaU ; gill-lid (see quot) ; 
gill-membrane (see quot.); gill-net, a fishing- 
net so constructed that the fish are caught by the 
gills ; gill-netter, * one who owns or uses gUl- 
nets ' {Cent, Diet) ; giU-netting, the material of 
which gill-nets are made; gill-opening (see quot.); 
gill-plate, one of the vascular lamellae forming part 
of the gills of fishes, molluscs, etc. ; gill-plume == 
gill-comb ; gill-raker, one of a line of cartilaginous 
or bony projections on the inner side of a gill-arch ; 
gill-slit ^ giU-opening; f gill-stone, a kind of 
fossil ; gill-vein (see t|UOt.). 

xSto tr. liaeckets Bvol. Man X. ix. 266 I'hese vascular 
*giU-arch«s pass along the gill-openings, and directly accom- 
pu»h respiration, xws Syd, Soc. Lex., * Gill-artery*, the 
artery which . . travels along the base of each gill in fishes 
and breaks up into capillaries, by means of which the blood 
is exposed to the water and undergoes oxidation. Ibid. s. v. 
Gill, la Cydctttomi the gilk are a series of six or seven 
pouches with an outer cartilaginous frame- work or *gill- 
hanket, tZB^Gd. Words Sept. 589/t I’hese/i^ill-bearers are, 
however, but one order in this ex tensive division of plants. 
*8^x OaimmAGiil-bearing, producing gills. x88$Syd, Soc. 
Lex. S.V., In l‘eleostei the gills . , are covered by a gill- 
bearing operculum. xSSx Aature XXV, 136 The theory 
which considers the limbs and their girdles to be trans- 
formed and translocated ’*giil-branch elements, 1889 
Century Diet., *Giii 4 rteaiker, that which breathes by 
means of gilk ; spec, one of the Caridea or Crustacea as 
distingukhed from my tracheate arthropod or tube-breather. 

Owen Comp, Ami. i. 259 In a common ■'^gill-cavity 
which has a single outlet, x%x-4 Woodwajrd Mollmca 
6s The hectocotyle of tremoctopws was discovered by Dr* 
Kdiliker at Messina, in 1842, adhering to the interior of the 
^gtU-chamber and funnel of the poulpe. 1872 Mivart Blem. 
Anaf. 478 l*he gill-chamber Is further protected by a mem- 
brnnoua fold which lies within the opercular flap. x8gq 
Dubim Rar. Oct, 448 Certain ^gill-clefts in the embryos of 
higher aninmts, *883 ’**Giil*co<mb (see Ctenidium], *37® 
Penna w Zo&l HI. 223 1’he edges of the *^gilI«covers serrated* 
187* Nicsiolsom Palmmt, 3x0 The only portions of the skull 
wliich require special mention are the bones which form 
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the gill-cover or operculum. 1769 Pennant Zoc 2 . III. 30 
Which bones are called the Radii Branchiostegi, or the 
*Gill-covering Rays. 1847 Carpenter A nim. Pkys, 249 1 'he 
*giU-filaiiients themselves are so arranged that they do not 
clog together. 1676^ Cotton Complete A ngler u. xii, A 
Bullhead, with his "^gill-fins cut off, 1681 Chetham Angler's 
Vatle-m. iv. § 22 (1689) 54 His guill-fins being cut off. 
1879 tr. HaeckePs Evol. Man I. i. 18 Nearly the whole 
of the front half of the body consists of a shapeless head 
without a face, on the sides of which are seen *gill-fissures 
and gill-arches as in Fishes. 1828-32 Webster, *Gill-Jiap^ 
a membrane attached to the posterior edge of the gill-lid, 
immediately closing the gill-opening. 1854 Badham Hali- 
eut, 241 A palm-tree, which it climbed by hooking its 
spinous gill-flaps into the inec^ualities of the bark. 1846 
Patterson 76 In one division [of the Crustacea] termed 
‘ *gill-footed the surface of the legs is extended. 1879 
tt, Haeckel’s Evol. Man I. x. 280 At a very early period 
the intestinal tube is divided into a '^gill-intestine and a 
stomach-intestine. 1878 Bell tr. GegenbauPs Comp. Anal. 
336 Each *gill-lamella is developed from a row of processes 
which bud out close to^ one another. 1865 Gosse Land ^ 
Sea (1874) 208 I'he entire *gill-leaf [of a Mussel] is formed 
out of a single thread. 1885 Syd. Soc. Lex.^ * Gill-leaflets^ 
the delicate layer of connective tissue . . on which the gill- 
arteries ramif y. 1828-32 W kbster, * Gill-lid., the covering of 
the gills. 1832 Dana Crwi?, 1. 5 Certain *^ll-like organs. 
1889 Cenhtry Diet.* Gill-membrane, the membranous cover- 
ing of the foremost branchiostegal arch of the branchial 
skeleton of ordinary fishes. 1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 
507/2 In some fishes . , the *gill-muscles are red. 1796 Morse 
Amer, Geog. I. 369 The fishermen turn the course of the 
river, .or compress iff into a narrow channel, where they fix 
their *giil nets. 1883 G. B. Goode Eisk. Indus/. U. S. 12 The 
introduction of the Norwegian gill-net into the winter cod 
fisheries. 1^4 Times 17 Aug. 9/2 Flax '^gill netting, nets, 
webs, and seines. 1828-32 Webster, * Gill-opening., the aper- 
ture of a fish or other animal, by which water is admitted to 
the gills. 1880 Gunther Fishes 35 The boundary between 
the first and second being generally indicated by the gill- 
opening. 1878 Bell tr, GegenbauPs Comp. Anat. 336 
Owing to this union of the flattened filaments or lamella;, 
which have their surfaces directed towards one another, a 
*gill-plate is formed. 1894 IVrkg. Men's Coll. Jrnl. Dec. 
139 The larvae, .bear at the extremity of the abdomen three 
delicate leaf-like gill-plates, 1880 Gunther Fishes On 
the inner side they support horny processes called the ^ill- 
rakers. 1846 Owen Comp. Anat. 1. 258 Each *gill-sac re- 
ceives . . its proper artery. 1885 Syd. Soc. Lex.., Gill-sac, the 
flattened cavities, each having a^ separate internal and ex- 
ternal orifice, containing the gill, in the Myxine. 1854 Owen 
Skel. Teeth in Circ.ScL, Organ. A'at. l. 173 The two 
vertical fissures behind are called ‘ *gill-slits ’, or branchial 
or opercular apertures. 1880 E. R. Lankester Depner. 44 
Secondly, the throat perforated by gill-slits. 1708 in Phil. 
Trans. XXVI. 78 Branchiate, The *G ill-stone. 1848 Car- 
penter Anim. Phys. 250 A similar action goes on, still 
more energetically, on the *gill-tufts of the Annelida. 1885 
Syd. Soc, Lex., *Gill-vein, the vessel situated at the base 
of each gill which returns the blood after it has been aerated 
to the dorsal aorta in fishes. 

G-ill (gil), sb:^ Forms: 5 gille, 5-6 gyll(©, 6 
gil, 8~9 gliyll, 5- gill. [a. ON. gil a deep glen 
(cogn. w. g€il of the same meaning) ; further rela- 
tions are uncertain.] 

The spelling ghyll, often used in guide-books to the Lake 
district, seems to have been introduced by Wordsworth. 

1 . A deep rocky cleft or ravine, usually wooded 
and forming the course of a stream. 

In dialect use in the northern counties, also in Kent and 
Surrey. 

1400 Destr. Troy 33529 As he glode thurgh the gille by a 
gate syde. There met he tho men. c 1440 Bone Flor. 1419 
They came downe in a depe gylle. *535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot, in, 98 Onto the number of ten thousand men, Dalie 
he led ouir mony gill and glen. 1667 Relation ofTeneriffe 
in Sprat Hist. R. Soc. 208 The Canary-birds . . breed in the 
Barancos or Gills, which the Water hath fretted away in the 
Mountains. *787-9 Wordsw. Ewn. Walk 54 , 1 wandered 
where the huddling rill Brightens with water-breaks the 
hollow ghyll. 1820 Scott Monast. xiii, I have .. led the 
chase when the Laird of Gessford and his gay riders were all 
thrown out by the mosses and gills. 1886 Jefferies Field 
^ Hedgerow (1889) 157 In tlie dells, the ’ gills as these 
wooded depths are called. 1887 Kent Gloss., Gill, a little, 
narrow, wooded valley with a stream of water running 
through it ; a rivulet ; a beck. 

2 . A narrow stream, a brook or rivulet. 

*623 Giix.S’^cn Philos, vi. 84 The great rivers are nothing 
else but the gathering together of waters from many smaller 
fountains and gilz, 1703 T. N. City ^ C. Purchaser Any 
Brook, Gill, or small River. 175® in Philos. Mag. Jan. 
(1866) XXXL 80 We ran to look at the Gill ; and we di- 
rected our sights (by the noise that it made) the right way. 
1778 E7ig. Gaz. (ed. 2) s.v. Gillisland, 'Tis a tract much 
embarrassed with brooks, here called Gilles. 1853 Phillips 
Rwers Vorksh. iii. 51 The rivulets (called gills) which run 
in these branches have very elevated summits. *866 Sedg- 
wick in Philos. Mag. XXXL 79 Hence the becks, or moun- 
tain-streams, are often greatly swollen, and the gills, or 
lateral branches, frequently descend in brawling torrents 
from the mountain-side into the lower valley through deep 
ravines and lateral valleys. , - 

3. alHib., as gill-brack (see Bsack sb.^ 8), -edge, 
-runnel, -stream, 

*400-50 Ale.xander 3231 Girdid out as gutars . in grete 
gill-stremes. i8ss Robinson Whitby Gloss, s. v., A gill 
runnel, a rivulet or thread of water coursing along a deep 
dell. *803 Baring-Gould 121 He was raised on a 
litter, and carried to a gill edge. *890 Clark & Hughes 
Life A. Sedgwick I. i. 7 It was in this hamlet [Kirthwaite] 
that a destructive avalanche— or, as they would have said 
in Dent, a * gill-brack ’—took place in Januaiy, 1752. 

Gill sb:^ Forms : 4 giUe, jille, 4-5 

gylle, o gyll, 7- gill, (9 jill). [a. OF. gille, 
gelle in med.L. ^illo, gellus, the name of a vessel 
or measure used for wine. The relation between 
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these forms and those cited under Gallon is 
obscure.] 

1 . A measure for liquids, containing one fourth of 
a standard pint. 

In many districts the gill is equivalent to a half-pint, the 
quarter-pint being called a jack. 

1275 in Mun. Gildhallse tRolls) III. 432 Mensurae quae 
vocantur schopinas et gilles. 136a Langl. P. PI. A. v. 391 
Til Gloten bed i-gloupet a galoun and a gille. *590 Wills 
4 Inv. N. C. II. iSurtees i860) 199 For j gyll of veolarium 
5®. 4^. a *7*9 Addison Playhottse 75 Till, freed at length, 
he. .to some peaceful brandy-shop retires; Where in full 
gills his anxious thoughts he drowns. *773 Johnson in 
Boswell Tottr Hebrides 20 Sept., Each man called for his 
own half-pint of wine, or gill, if he pleased. 1824 Carlyle in 
Froude Life (1882) I. 263 His [Irving’s] philosophy with me 
is like a gill of ditch-water thrown into the crater of Mount 
^Etna. 1862 Ansted Channel I sL iv. App. A. (ed. 2) 566 The 
smaller divisions are into pots (half-gallon), quart.s, pints, 
gills (quarter of a pint), and noggins (an eighth of a pmt). 
b. A measure used for tin (see quot.). 
i6oa Carew Comiwall 13 b, They measure their black 
Tynne, by the Gill, the Toplippe, the Dish and the Foote, 
which containeth a pint, a potteii, a gallon, and towards two 
gallons. 

2 . A vessel holding a gill. 

c *440 Promp. Parv. 194A Gylle. lytylle pot, gilla, vel 
gillus. c 1800 W. B. Rhodes Bomb. P'ur. iv. 25 O 

was I a quart, pint or gill To be scrubb’d by her delicate 
hand.s. 1864 Lond, Gaz. No. 1989/4 Several Silver Spoons 
mark’d T.J.M., a Silver Gill with the same Letters. 

3 . attrib., as gill-glass, -house, -stoup. 

*673 Drvden Marr, k la Mode iii. i, Who . . opens her 
dear bottle of tnirabilis beside, for a gill-glass of it at part- 
ing. 1728 Pope Dune. iii. 139 Thee shall each Ale-house, 
thee each Gill-house mourn. 1799 Spirit Publ. Jrnls. 1 1800) 
III. 349 With a bottle of gin in her right hand, and a gill 
glass in her left. 1820 Blackw. Mag. VI. 569 Having paid 
our respects to the gill-stoup at Laming ton. 

Gill, jill (dgil), sh.^ Also 5-6 giUe, 6 gyll, 
6-7 gil. [Abbreviation of Gillian.] 

+1. A familiar or contemptuous term applied to 
a woman ; a lass, wench. Obs. 

c 1460 Towneley Myst. iii. 219 Noah [to his wife]. Haue 
at the, gill. *465 J. Paston m P. Lett. No. 528 11 . 238 
My Lord Persy and all this house, .wysshe ye had be here 
stille For the sey ye are a good gille. *577 tr. BuUmger's 
Dec. 224 The wife that gadds not gigglot wise with euerie 
flirting gill, *577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. xiS9/^ She is 
a prince.sse, and the daughter of a noble king, and it euill 
becommeth thee to call her a gill. i66§ J. Wilson Project. 
I. Dram. Wks. <1874) 228 Mrs. GM. Sirrah.. look out and 
mind your business.. G2/. Good faith, I do. Mrs. Got. Yes, 
among your gills too much 1 What was that you said to 
our maid t' other night ? 

attrib. x6« Quarles Emhl. 1. x, Close by the jack, 
behold, jill h ortune stands To wave the game. 

2 , Jack and 6^///= lad and lass.; also in proverb 
Every Jack must (or vijill) have his Gill. 

c 1460 Totuneley Myst. iii. 336 For lak nor for gill, a 1529 
Skelton Magnyf. 290 What auayleth lordshj^p, yourselle 
for to kylle With care and with thought howe lacke shalle 
haue Gyl. *566 Drant Horace’s Sat. 1, i. Avia, 'J’hy 
cheefe acquaintaunce all, Thy iacke, thy gille, thy kith, 
thy kinne doth prosecute thy fall. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. 
V. ii. 885 Our woing doth not end like an old Play : Iacke 
hath not Gill. 1621 B. Jonson Gipsies Metam. (1640) 93, 
I can . . Give you all your fill. Each lack with his Gill. 
A *700 B. E. l)ict. Cant. Crew, Gill.. a homely Woman. 
Every Jack must have his Gill. \Nursery Rime, Jack and 
Gill Vk^ent up the hill, To fetch a pail of water,] 

fb. With punning allusion to Gill Obs. 
*6*9 H, Hutton Follies Anat. Epigr. xlvi, Fill me a 
quart (emoth he) Frae called Will. The prouerbe is, Each 
lack will haue his Gill. 

1 3 . A name for a mare. Cf. Gillot 2. Obs. 
1650 B. DiscoUiminium 16 If my Mare hath the Scratches 
on her hinder Heeles, I rau-st not cut off her four legs, .if I 
doe, I .shall wrong my poor Gyll. 

4 . dial. Short for Gill-go-by -ground (see 5). ? Obs. 

1727 [see 5 b]. 1742 Shenstone Schoolmistr. xi, The 

lowly gill, that never dares to climb. *760 Lee Bot. App. 
303 Gill, Glechoma [in the Linnaean system]. 1846 Buchanan 
Teckn. Diet., Gill, the plant ground-ivy. 
b. Short for or 

*755 Johnson, Gill, a malt liquor medicated with ground- 
ivy, *828-64 m Webster ; and in recent Diets. 

« 5 . attrib. and Comb. a. In phraseological Comb., 
as Gill-burnt-tail, ^ gill- d-tK-tvisp, will-o*-the- 
wisp (see Gillian) ; Gill-ct^eep- (or ^r>-) by-ground, 
Gill-go-over-tke-ground,-run by-the-grottnd,fcid\.ct(k 
names for Ground Ivy {Nepeta Glechomct) ; t Gill- 
run-by -the- street, Common Soap-wort 
officinalis') . i* b. attrib. (sense 4; , as gill-aJe, -beer, 
-tea. Also Gill-flirt. 

a. *597 Gerarde Herbal ii. ccc. 705 It is commonly 
called, .ground luie, Alehoof, Gill creepe by ground [(1633) 
856 Gill go by ground]. 1640 Parkinson Theai. Botv. 
Ixxix. 642 The countrey people in Kent and Sussex call it 
[Sopewort] Gill run by the street, *654 Gayton Pleas. 
Notes in. v. 97 Will with the Wispe, or Gyl burnt tayle. 
*749-50 Lady Bradshaigh 21 Feb. in Richardson Corr. 
(1804) IV. 367 Looking, as I knew, for a certain gill-o’-th’- 
wisp, who, I have a notion, escaped being known by you. 
Richardson Ibid. 372. 1864 Thoreau Cape Cod v. <1894) 
ti8 There were yellow-dock, lemon balm, hyssop, Gill-go- 
over-the-ground, and other plants, 1877 N. W. Line. 
Gloss., Gill run by th* grand, ground ivy. 1883 Hampsh, 
Gloss., Gill-go-by-ground. 

b. a -vjcxt B. E. Diet. Coni. Crew, Gill-ale, Physic-ale. 
*7*0 Swift Left.{xj6i) xg, I was forced to. .dine "for ten- 
pence upon gill-ale, bad broth, and three chops of mutton. 
*727 Bradley Fam. Diet., Gill-Ale, Ale, &c. where 


Ground-ivy or Gill is infused. *737 G, Jones Xfi?!?, to Miss 
Bevan 527 Am now to confine my .self to GUI Tea and few 
other simple thing.s. 1807 Martyn Miller's Card. Did. 
s.v. Glechoma, The leaves [of Ground Ivy] were formerly 
thrown into the vat with ale to clarify it, and to give it a 
flavour. This was called Gill-ale. 18^ Century Did., 
Gill-beer, malt liquor medicated with the leaves of the gill 
or ground ivy. 

t Gillg sof Obs. rare - \ In 5 gylle. [? A use 
of Gill sb.^ (or of the proper name Gill); cf, 
mawkin.l ? An apron. 

C1440 Promp. Parv. 194/1 Gylle, fowle clothe {H., P. 
fulclothe), melota, vel meloies. 

Gill (dgil), sb.^ dial. Also 9 jill. [Of uncertain 
origin ; cf. Gill sh.^ 3.] (See quot. 1895.) 

*787 W. Marshall Norfolk (1795; IL 380 Gill, a pair 
of timber-wheels. 1843 Marryat M. Violet xliv, A couple 
of powerful oxen yoked to a gill, employed to drag out 
the stumps of old trees. 1894 E. Daily Press ii June 5/2 
Forty or fifty timbers were drawn up the hill one at a 
time on a single Jill by a traction engine. *895 E.Angl. 
Gloss., Gill, a vehicle for conveying timber, consisting of 
two wheels, a strong axle-tree supporting a very stout bar, 
on which the timber is slung, and shafts. 

GiU (gil), slang. A fellow, * chap \ * cove 
*8*2 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Gill, a word used by way 
of variation, similar to cove, gf oak ox gory; but generally 
coupled to some other descriptive term as a flash-gill, a 
toby gill. 1812 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 142 (Jome list ye 
all, ye fighting Gills And Coves of boxing note, sirs. *834 
H. Ainsworth Rooknuood ni. v, High Pads and Low Pads, 
Rum Gills and Queer Gills. 

Gill (gil), sb.^ techn. [Conceivably a trans- 
ferred use of Gill ^<^.‘] A flax-comb (see quots.), 
1839 Ure Did. Arts 499 The machine commonly called 
the gill, employed for preparing, drawing, and roving flax 
and hemp, and for combing; and spinning long wool. *853 
Ibid. 1. 763 The use of ‘ gills’ became general about thirty 
years since. *875 Knight Did. Mech., Gill, a hackle. A 
.series of points which divide the ribbons of flax fibre into 
finer parallel filaments ready for drawing and spinning, 
lo. attrib. and Comb. 

1839 Ure Did. Arts 501 Fig. 454 is a horizontal repre- 
sentation of a gill machine. *851 Illnstr. Lond. Netus 
(18541 5 Aug. 1 18 Gill-maker and presser. 1853 Ure Diet. 
A rts 1 . 758 This part of the machine . . is generally termed 
the ‘^ill-frame ’ or ‘gill-head *. Ibid., gill-spreader. Ibid. 
759 The screws or worm shaft for carrying the gill-bar. 
Ibid. 764 Gill-sheet. Gill-teeth. 1879 Cassell's Teckn. 
Educ. IV. 378/2 These gill-combs are heated by travelling 
over jets of gas. 1882 Wore. Exkib. Caial. 111. 31 Wool goes 
to Gill Box . . to be gilled. *885 Census Jnstr. 43 Gill M tAer, 
Gill Bars Maker, Gill Stock Maker, Ibid. 65 Gill-setter. 
Gill (gil), V.^ Also 5 feylle, gyllyn, 6 gyll. 
[f. Gill 

1 . trans. To gut or clean (fish), f Formerly 
also, to eviscerate ( beasts) (cf. G1LI.ER, quot. 14 . .). 

*4. . Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 581/13 Euiro [read er'iscero], to 
gylle. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 194/1 Gyllyn, or gylle fysche, 
exentero. 1530 Palsgr. 566 i, 1 gyll fjrsshe, je oste la 
branche. x88i Du Chaillu Land Midnt. Sun IL 149 Here 
the fi.sh are gilled, which is done by making a cut with a 
.sharp knife over the throat of the herring, whereupon the 
windpipe and entrails are drawn out. 

1 2 . To handle the gills of, take hold of by the 
gills. Obs.'^^ 

*613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 335 The fishes in the 
J^ke of Venus .. presented themselves, enduring to be 
scratched, gilled, and mens hands to be put in their mouthes. 

3 . To cut away the gills of a mushroom. 

*728 E. Smith Compl. Housew. (ed. 2) 75 Take the large 
Mushrooms, .cut off the Stalks, but do not peel or gill them. 

4 . To catch or entangle (lish) by the gills in a 
gill-net Said also of the net. 

*884 Roe Nat. Ser. Story A bass of nine pounds weight 
can be ‘gilled ’ in the ordinary manner. xZgz Graphic 
13 Aug. 194/1 Another system of pilchard-fishing- . is carried 
on much further from shore, by means of drift or driving 
nets, in the meshes of which the fish become entangled or 
gilled .. The shore-seines do not gill the fish, having much 
smaller mesh. 

Hence G-illed ppl. a . ; Gi’llmg vbl.sb . ; KiBoComb., 
as gilling-knife, -thread. 

c x!^ Promp. Parv. 194/1 Gyllynge of fysche, exenferacio. 
*615 E. S. Brit. Buss in Arh. Garner III. 631 Tools and 
Implements used in drying and packing of Herringfs]. 
Dipping or Gilling knives. 1883 Fisheries Exkib. Catal. 
36 Netting Threads. .Gilling Threads. - Flax Threads. 

Gill (d^il), v:^ local, [f. Gill 3 ] Hence 
GiTling vbL sb. (See quots.) 

*7915 Aikin Manchester 183 The bad custom of gilHng, or 
drinking white wine as a whet before dinner. *855 Robin- 
son Whitby^ Gloss, s.v. Jilling, ‘He goes jilling about’, 
drinking his half-pints at different places, as the toper. 
*855 Strang Glasgow (1856) 123 Forenoon gilling pre- 
vailed through the whole range of the different craftsmen. 

GiH(gil), v.'^ techn. [f. Gill trans. To 
dress (flax or wool) by means of a gill. Hence 
Gilled ppl. a . ; GiTling vhl. sb. (in quot. attrib 1 ). 

*88a Wore. Exkib. Caial. III. 31 [Exhibit No.] 18. Wool 
goes to Gill Box . . to be gilled. 19. Machine for (Silling the 
tops. 21. Winds the gilled balls. *875 ILmom: Did. Mech., 
CilUng-mackine, a gill-frame. 

Gillaroo (gilarz/*)* Also 8 gilderoy, 9 gil- 
leroo, [a. Irish giolla ruadh {giolla lad, fellpw + 
ruadh red).] A species of trout found in certain 
Irish rivers and lakes (see quot. 1833). 

1773 Barrington in Phil. Trans. LXIV. 1 18 The poke of 
the Gillaroo seems to perform the office of a gizzard. 1776 
R. Twiss Tourlrel. 1x1 A species of trout, called gilderoy, 
are caught here [in the Shannon and lakes near]. 1833 J. 
Rennie Alph. Angling 39 Trouts, which are called gillaroo. 
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are found m Ix>cli Melvin, near BallysBannon, and Locli 
Con, near BaIIjna..and differ little from the common trout, 
except in being: of a bright golden yellow on the belly and 
fins, with more red spots on the sides, and somewhat broader 
and thicker in form. 1867 F. B’rancis Angling vii. (1880) 
257, 1 was having^ great sport with the gillaroos. j88o 
Antrim ^ Down Gloss,, Gillaroo trout, a large lake trout, 
commonly said to have a gizzard like that of a fowl. 

GiUed (gild) ppL a. [Gill Having gills. 

iril Publ. yrnls, (1824) 76 Remember the deeds 
ot Sir Billy the Fat, That rosy-gill’d Alderman bold.] 1895 
St. G. Mivart in HetrptAs Mag, Mar. 634/2 The experiraent 
of removing such young gilled tadi>oles of the land .sala- 
mander from the body of the mother in order to see whether 
they would then breathe in water. 1895 Daily Nows 4 
Hov. 3/3 SpeGimea.s of gilled fungi. 

Gillen5io : see Gilintie Sc, Ohs, 

' Galler (gi'bi)- [f- Gicl + -ebI.] One who 
guts or cleans fish, f Formerly also, one who 
eviscerates beasts. , 

^ 14. .Fbr.in Wr.-Walcker 560^^ A best isl&lc if rtzd ahexfis) 
infestina hostiarum a gyller of bestys. 1881 I>u 

CiiAH.LU Land Midnt. Sun IL 149 Two skilled gillers can 
clean and fiU thirty barrels a day. 

Giller, obs. form of Gilderj^J 
Gillery, Gallet, vars. Guilery, Gilwt, 
Gill-flirt (ch^/Ifloit). Also 7-8 
[f, Gile 4- Flirt sk 5 ; cf. Flirt-gill.] A 
young woman or girl of a wanton or giddy char- 
acter. Now only areJ^, 

*633 Sherwood, A Gill, or g’ll-flirt [Cotgr. i6ri has 
Uin\s. n. Gaulliofr}‘ 1673 Wychkhley Genii, Dancing, 
Blast, m, ’I'is your dainty Minx, that Jillflirt your Daughter 
here. 3:734 Fottk Knights n. Wks. 1799 L 84 How ! gill- 
iirt !— none of your fleers! I am glad here’s a husband 
coining that will take you down. a&2 Scott Nigrl v, She 
is a dutiful girl to her godfather, though I sometimes call 
her a jill-flirt. 1865 C.^rlvle Fredk, Ci, V. 609 A beautiful 
giliflirt of the court {minaudibre). 

attrib, *824 Mi.ss Mitford Village Ser. i. (1863) 203 No 
brazen-faced gipsy, like Sally Wheeler .. or the ]i!I-flirt 
Pheebe. 1870 I^weu. Study IVind, 91 How much has she 
not owed of late to the tittle-tattle of her giliflirt sister 
I'halia? iS3i Duffield Don Qnix, 11. 405 Thy skull is., 
empty ; mine i.s more pregnant than ever was the gill-flirt 
drab which bi>re thee. 

So t Gill-flirting ppl, a, 

*696 SouTKERHE tv. !, The young jil-flirting 

girls, foj-sooth, believe no Bexiy must have a husband but 
tfaemselve.s. 

Gill-Iiooter (d^i-lihi^stw). dial. Also 7 gill- 
Foiiter, 8~9 gilli(©)-, giily-lioofcer, -Fowter, 9 
Jill-, Jilly-Footer. [f. the female name (HU (see 
Gii-L rA -h Hooter.] An owl j esp. the barn- 
owl {Strix fiammed). 

t674 'Ray N", C. Hlotds 116 A GilLhouttr, Cbesh., an DwL 
11x740 J. C0W.1ER {I'im Bobbin) Lane. Dialect Wks. C1S62) 
34 Iboofte ot connaw^tell a Bitter-bump fro a Gillliooter. 
iS*8 H. AwJKto Remin. I, 492 I f the lout who was iwinted 
out to me just now, be he, I never beheld . , sncli a scare- 
crow, such, a long-legged gilly-hootcr. x8s6 F. E, Paget 
()7Met OwlsL 8 Not a Iraf of ivy to shelter a gilliehowter. 
i8gg £, Angl Ghss,, pili-hmUr,jiliy-hmter. 
tGilHan, Obs, Juiiane, Juiianaj 

f. Julius f a Roman gentile name.] A girl, weuch. 

(wGiLL 

xtS’lSS t»e Flirt-ciu 4. *625 FtETncHsa $t Shirley NL 
Walkern. iii, De’e bring yourGsliians hither? nay, she’s 
punish’d, yonfr] conceal’d lovers cas'd up ? c 168$ Bag/ord 
jStf//. (1878) App., Seeing this A!-a mode wear of the 'i own, 
by Gillians is praciisd so common. It Is high time that it 
now was laid down by every Honest Woman. 

b. GiUianJlirt {pZLfliri-gilliani) 

1593 G. Harvey /VV n’Pr Super. 146 Yet was she not such 
a roini.sh rannell, or such a dissolute gillian-fluries as this 
wainscot-faced Tomboy. 

C. Gtllian-a-bumtUail (see qiiot, and cf. Cilk 
burntdcUl^ Gill sb,^ 5). Cillian-spud-all : an un- 
thrifty woman. 

1573 Tu.sser Hush, xxiii. (1878) 64 Some Cilltan spendal .so 
often doth go For hugs meat and hens meat [etc.]. x6s4 
Gaytoh pleas, Notes iv, xx, tas68 An Ignis Faiuus, an ex- 
halation, and Gillion a burnt taile, or Will with the wi'vpe. 

Gfflian-bower, var. Julian-rower. 

Gilli© 1 (giii)- Also 6ouill©, geil^i©, 8 gaelly, 
8-9 gilly, 9 gbillie. [a. Gael, gilk a kd, servant 
= Irish giUe„ giollai\ 

1 . Hist. An. attendant on a Highland chief, 

DS96 Spenser State Irel Wks. 641/2 Next after 

the Irish Kearne, me scemes the Irish Hurse-ljoyes or 
Cuilles (as they call them) would come well in order, a 1605 
Montgomerie Blue. Poems Itv. 3 Fyndlay M«*Connoqnhy. . 
Cativilic geiljie with ye j>oik-bmik.] ^ 1730 Burt Lett, H, 
Scott. (1754/ il. 158 It is very disagreeabie to an luiglish- 
man over a Bottle, with the^ High landers, to see every one 
of them have his Gilly ; that is, his Servant standing behind 
him all the while, let what will be the Subject of Conver- 
sation. Z77X Smollett //«/Ar//n Cl. 3 Sept., We were at- 
tended by a .. number of Caellys, or ragged Highlanders, 
*814 ScuTT^ IVaxK xix. From the jargon, therefore, of 'the 
Highland gillies, 1 pass to the character of their Chief, 
i* b. GiUie-wet/oot^ a rendering of Gael, gille- 
casjlitich if. cus loot + Jlluch wet) ; a contemptuous 
name among Lowlanders for the follower of a High- 
land chief ; spec., the servant who carried the chief 
across a stream (see qnot, c 1 730). Also in adapted 
form g/Uic-m^uc, 

1681 Cot.vtL M 7 tigs Supplic, {1731) 84 Tike gilHwetfoots 
purging^ states By papers thrown in pocks or hats Ixysi 
Note,, GBitwetfoota, the attendants on liighlaud chieftansj. 
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Urna Boet Zeit. N. Scott. (1754) Clllic-casjtue 

carries him [the Chief ] when on Foot oyer the lords.] lySS 
Johnson s. v. Sorehm, Whenever a chieftan had a mind to 
revel, he came down among the tenants with his followers, 
by way of contempt called in the Iowland.s giiiwitfitts, and 
lived on free quarters. 1814 Scott Wav, xih. note, A bare- 
footed Highland lad is called a gillie-wet-foot. [18x5 Mrs. 
Johnstone Clan A Ibin v, Rohan's father had been Giliie- 
casflue to the old Laird.] 

transf. x8oS~8o Jamieson, GlUiewetfooi, , . a worthiest 
fellow, a swindler, one who gets into debt and runs off. 
Loth[ian], almost obsolete. ^ 

2 . One who attends a sportsman m hunting or 
fishing in the Scottish Highlands. 

1848 Clough Bothie 111,130 'They had run, and beaten the 
gillie.s of Rannoch. *873 Black Pr, T hule (x874) s 1 he tall 
gillie patiently waited until his master had exhausted ms 
passion. 1884 Mabq, Lorne in Pall Bfall G. 10 May 2/1 1 he 
moral life of a ghillie in a deer forest Is a most virtuoms one. 

Gillie 2 (dsiii). Sc, [dim. of Gill sk^J A 
gill of liquor. 

1786 Burns On a Scotch Bard 59 1*11 toast ye in my hind- 
must gillie Tho’ owre the sea. X790 A. Wilson Mp, W, 
Mitchell xi, Owre a pint or gillie. 

Gillie [dim. of Gill jA'* ; cf. 

GilL()t, Jillet,] a. A giddy young woman; 
« Gill shA i, Gillot i, b. A mare; =« Gill 
sbA 3, Gillot 2. 

a 1529 Skelton Elynour Rummyng 390 Of folys fylly 
That had a foie wyth wylly. With last you, and gup,^ gyhy- 
1603 Pkilotus xcvii, Sho is a gillie, Scho is a Colt foill, not 
a ftflie. 1833 Hogg Perils of Man I. iv. 54 ‘ I wiid ride fifty 
miles to see ouy ane of the bonny dames '.,‘Twa wanton 
glaikit gillies, I’ll uphaud *, said Pate. 

GiUi(e)b.ow’fcer, var. Gill-hooteb. 
Gillifloure, -flower, obs. ff. Gillyflower. 
GilHng (gj-Hij). dial, [Of obscure origin; 
perh. a var. of Girling.] (Ske qiiot.) 

€ 1640 J, Smyth Hundred of Berkeley {18851 HI- 319. The 
salmon growes by theis degrees and ages: va. i a pinke; 
2 a botcher; 3 a salmon trout; 4 a gillinge; sa salmon. 
x88o Buckland ip’A Rept. Salmon Fish. 58 Gilling, a 
.salmon on his second return from the sea is sometimes called 
a gilling in the Severn District, 

Gillingite (gidigalt). Min. ff. Giliinge in 
Sddermariiaad, Sweden, where it is found ; named 
by Hisinger in 1826 : see -ite.] Hydrous silicate 
of iron, found in amorphous black masses. 

X850 Dana Min, (ed. 3) 441 Hermann names the Giliinge 
..miuerid Gillingke. 1885 ILitmMin.Simpiifo-j^ Gilim- 
gite, .and Xylutile. .are fusible with difficulty, 

Gilli ver; see Gillyflower. 

Gill-less igidjlas), a, [f. Gill rA^ + -less.] 

Unprovided with gills. 

X846 Owen C&mp. Anai. i. 367 Such arclics are, therefore, 
gilMess. 

t Gill-master. Obs, ran, [? a. I>«. gildc* 
meesier guild-master, i.e. head of one of the 
* guilds * or companies of bowmen, gunners, etc. 
See IVk dcr Nederl, 7 ml, s.v. GildeTl The title 
of a military officer (see quot 1598). 

2398 Barret Tkeor, Warres v. iv. 136 A Gill Makter, or 
Lieutenant to the Mayoral!, ouer cuery 200 har>es or beasts. 
1633 Bb Markham- Bk. Warv, yii. 18E Under the command 
of the master of the Ordnance is the Cariage master .. the 
Steward, a Oilmaster, a Provost. 

Gillofer, -flower, -Are, obs. fl. Gillyflower. 
Gillore, obs. form of Galore. 
t Gl'llc^t Obs, Also 4-6 gillot, 6 gillat, 
gylat. [piob. a dim. of the female name Gill 
(cf. Gill sb .^) ; ‘ Cillel, a woman’s name’ (Phillips 
1658, who connects it with Giks ),1 

1 . A ioo"^e or wanton woman (cf. Jillet). 

*5S7 I'ottel's Misc. (Arb.) «xt What though a gyllot sent 
that note, By cocke and pye I meant it not. ^ xs6i Sckole^ho, 
Worn, 559 in Hari. E, P, P. IV. i»6 The fairer woman the 
mure gillot. 1579-80 North FlutareAGG^^) 757 In honeiit 
mens houses, .he wouldihaue. .these tumbling giilots iodgtxl, 

2 . Sc, A mare. 

r 137s Se* Leg. Smuts, yusUua jxa |^rfor be his nygra- 
mancy He waM wirk memy ferly, As to gere a wom'ane 
apere As ncho ane wgly giiiet were [L. maironas in yu- 
menta comeriere vukbaturd. ^ c HkN'Syson iWor, Pab. 
8gt8 in Anglia IX, 36t> The jolie giiiet and the gentsU steid. 
The asse, the mule, the hors of eaerie kynd, X494 Acta 
Dom, Com, (1839) 321 G-i!!ot w* sadill and Rydmi4 gere 
price y croviik. Dunrar Tmt mariit memen 114 He 

feppillk like a krey aver, that flyrit on a gillot IBlaiiiami 
MS, CTlat|, 

Gili-o'-tli’-wisp ; see Gill .rA^.g. 
Gillover^gillowflowerj of»8, ff.GiLLTFLOivia. 
GiEry, obs. form of Guilery, ■ 

Gilly of Gilly- 

FLf^WKR.] A wallflower. 

ffkam Weekly Post Bee, s/® Some nice little 
bunches of wall-iowers, gilUes axs we call them here* 
Gilly: var. Gilli® J. 

IHll^OWer (dgidillaa»u). Forms : a. 4 
fer, 4-5 gil-,gyl0f!r«, 5 gyllofyr, (-fra), galefra, 
ialopbar, galofer, (-fra), 6 gilk>^w;fer, gi'H-, 
gelomat, (galope-Fa), 6-7 gllofar, 7 gillofre, 
(-otrar), glHyvor, 9i;iHiirer, cjilliv'er, gllvar). 
$, Se, 5gairafloaira,Bgar(r;afloi4r; //. 5 iorofftia, 
6 garofleis, 7, $ gely-, iala-, gil(l)ifioura ; 6 
gilo-, 7 gillyflcrwre; 6 gila-, gili-, jilli-, 6-7 
gillo(w)-, -6- gdlH-, gillyflower* A 6- July- 
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flower, [a. OF. girojle, dUofre clove; for the 
history of the forms see Clove-gillyflower.] 
fl. A clove (cf. Clove-gillyflower i) ; also 
aitrib, in sauce gilof re, clove sauce. Obs. 

13. . K. A Us, 6796 Theo gilofre, quybibe, and mace. 13. . 
E. E. A Hit P, A. 43 Gilofre, gyngure & gromylyoun. r 1430 
7\vo Cookery-bks. i. ts Maces, Gelofres an Galyngale. c 1485 
Dighy Blyst. (1882) in. 1363 J?e lentyll lelupher a-^ens he 
cardyakylles wrech. is*3 Sk, Keruynge in. Babees Bk. 279 
Befe with .sauce gclopere 

2 . Applied to native plants having flowers scented 
like a clove, esp. to the clove-scented pink {Dtan- 
ihus Caryophylius) « Clove-gillyflower 2, and 
hence to other plant.s more or less resembling this. 

In those dialects in which the word is still current, it is 
commonly applied either to the wallflower fCheiranthns 
Ckeiri ; see IVail-giliy /lower) or to the white stock {Blat- 
thiolaiucana\ Stock-gillyflower). 

a, 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiileker 586/2 Gariofilafa, auens 
w/ gilofre. 1509 Hawks Past. Pleas, xxvi, iii, The gentyl 
gelufer his odoure renued. x688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 
64,''i The Julyflower as they are most properly called (though 
vulgurly Gilliflower and < lilofer). 18-^ Mid. Yorksk. Gloss., 
yiltMer, wallflower. 1883 Almondbitry Gloss., Gilliver, & 
kind of pink clove or carnation. 1894 Hall Caink 

rnan v. xxi. 347 In one hand she carried a huge bunch of 
swret-sineliing gilvers. 

fig. 1597 Guillememt s Fr. Chirurg.f^h, They 

nuiy gather . fragrant gtilowfers of Chyrnrgicall operations. 

jS, 1433 Jas. I KinGs Q, clxxviii, Of red iorofflis.. A 
fair[e| inanchje. Hid. cxc, Gerafloure. _ xsoo-ao Dunbar 
Poems Ixxxviii. 20 London . . Of royall cities rose and gera- 
flour. 1570 Satir, Poems Reform, xv. 14 Baselik and 
lunet flouris, ^e Gerofleis so sweit. 

y. 1551 Tuknkk Herbal \. H ij a. The lierbe tliat wee call 
in Engiyshe Gelouer or a Gelyfloure. 1589 Gx^icene Mena^ 
plum \ .\.xh.) 38 He that graUeih Hdyflowers vpo» the Nettle, 
marreth the smell, t^zx (Juarlks Dw. Poems, Esther 
(1638; 117 As when a !..ady (walking Flora's Bowre) Picks 
iiere a Pink an<i there a Gilly Flowre. 1639 PAitKiNSOM 
Parad. (1656! 306, 1 account those that are called Carnations 
to be the greatest, both for le.af and flower, and Cilloflowers 
fur the most part to be lesser in boih. 1664 Evelyn Kal, 
Mori, « 1679)2* Gilly-flowersand (kirnations. 1779 Sheridan 
Critic I*, ii, '1‘he striped carnation, and the guarded rose,l’he 
vulgar w'allllower, an<l smart gilly flower. ^rx85i Mom 
Poems, May-day vi, '’i'he gillyflower raises its stem on high, 
And peeps on heaven with its pinky eye, X877 N. W, Line, 
Gloss., Gtlly-Jhnvers, wall-flowers. Slocks are called Stockn 
gilliftosvers, 

b. X584 G. Pkele Arrnignm. Paris t. iii. A jij b, Julie 
flowers. x6os Sylvester Du Darias 11. iii. 1. Vocation 18 Som 
July-ilovv r or son* sweet Sops-in-wine. x6x3 Drayton Poly- 
olb. XV. 241 The brane Carnation then, with sweet and 
soneraigne p'wer So of bis colour call'd, although a luiy- 
flower. X649 I .ovklace Poems (XB64) 62 The J uly-now’r that 
hereto thriv'd . . straight sheds her leaves, ayax Bailey, 
GilUplower iq. d. Julypienver, because it Flourishes in that 
Month), a Flower of a grateful Scent. 1855 [see b]. 

b. dial. Applied to a woman (see qnots.). 
a 1797 Pkugk Derbkisms i E.D.S.l, Gilliver, a light-heerd 
dame. 1853 KtmiNsoN Whitby Gloss., A yUlmer, a wantoa 
woman in ihe last stage uf liergo.xi looks. A ‘July flower', 
or ‘ the last rose in summer ’. 188a Lancash. (doss., yUliyer, 
a termagant. 1883 Aimondbury Gloss., Gilliver, sometimes 
used as Jerebel, a term of reproach to a woman. 

3 . With various distinguishing attributes, used 
(mainly in early botanical works) to t enote varie- 
ties of the pink, the wallflower, and other plants 
related to or resembling these, as African gilly- 
flower, the Aiiican marigold {Tagetes erecia)\ 
dame’s gilliflower (see Dame’s- violet); English 
gillyflower, the carnation ; feathered gilly- 
flower, Dianthus p!unmriMS\ mock-gillyflower, 
Soap-wort \Sapoimria officinalis) % single gilly- 
flower, Dianihus plumarius ; striped gilly- 
flower, a variety of Dianthus C atyophyllus ; yel- 
low gillyflower, wallflower. See also caslky 
cuckoo-, garden-, ka-, marsh-., queefs-, rogue's-^ 
sea-j, slock-y 7 urkey-, mall-^ waUr-y PVhiisun-^ wm- 
ter giilyflmvcr C. love-g illy flow K 11. 

1578 LriK D&doens lu iii. 13* The yellow Gillofer or Wall 
flourc groweth vpon oUic \\anes & utunch died houses. 
Jb/d. vie 155 The Pynkes, and srn.'ill feathered Giilofer.s, 
are like to the double* or doaue Giliofers in leuues, .siaikes, 
and floures*, sailing liiey be single ui»d a great deale smaller. 
Ibid, 156 The second Biirie . . may well be called. . in English 
single Gillofers, whereof be diurra sortes- .& are called ta 
Englishe by diuers names, as Pytskes, Soppes in Wine, 
feathered Gillofers. Ibid* xxv. 17U We do call this floure 
Turkie Gillotera, and French Maryguldes or Aphrican 
Gillofer*. Ibid. hi. xiil 335 Some dt> al ■ o take it' [So^pewort 
(Jeutmil for Strut Aion, hut k h uothinc lyke : we may call 
it in English Buo|»ewurt; ; mnm call it Mtxkn Gillofer. X693 
Evkhvii De /« Qumi, Cmapl. Gard. IL 155 We sow the 
Seed of Panrw-Tit or striped Giiliflowera ujwn liot Beds 
..to replant them iu May, *7*7 Bradley Fam, Diet., Car- 
maiwHf otherwise called English Giily-FIower. 

4. A mrifty of apple ; &ho giiI)^ower-appk. 

x6s7 Austkm 7 Vw// 7 'rers i. 54 I'he Qw^m Apple is a great 

bearing fruit and good. So the Gillofloure. x6^ Evelyn 
A' u/, AW'ri (1 709) s!03 Apples .. Russetting, Gflly-fiowei> 
Apples* *74* CompL Fam. Piece n. iii. 4io_Apples[D^j 
wheeler's Kwiwet . . Hautl»imt» Winter Ciillifiower. 3^84 
in H«x» Fmit Manual 85. 

&, ml rib , as giliyjmoer-gnus* 

*€40 Parhumirw Ikeat* Bat, x»u. xiil *x6i GnrmenCa^ 
pkyekum Aabmmm the priucipall (Jilloflower grasse. »o®S 
Aiirriv Mat IJist, Wilrs (18471 49 A blew grasse they call 
Juiy-flower grusse, cutis the iheepes nttouthes. 

igLligp'pas). Sc- Also gilly- 
-gaonB, -gawpy. [cf, Gaufbs ; the firsi 
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part of the compound is obscure.] A foolish or 
awkward person. Also attnb, 

1719 Ramsay Answ. Hamilton iri. 44 Sweet FlaccuSjWha 
nane e’er thought a gilly-gacus. 1728 — Fables ^ T.^Monk 
Millers IViJe 136 'i'hink ye this Youth’s a Gilly-gawpy. 
175s R- Forbes yrnl, fr. Land. 29 Our great gillegapous 
follow o’ a coach-man. 1785 Grose Did. Vul^. Tongue^ 
ally gaupns^ a Scotch term for a tall awkward fellow. 
axjgt — Olio (1796) iia You careless giliy gaupus, you 
break more lime ware than your head’s worth. 1823 W. 
I’ennant Cdl. Beaton 26 The Cardinal’s ain lang gilly-gapus 
dochter, Tibbie Beaton. 

0*ilmin, obs. form of Guillemin. 

Q-ilofer, obs. form of Gillyflowes, 

Grilore, obs. form of Galore. 

GiloTir(Q, -ous, var. Guiler, -ous. 

Gilpy (gbipi), and a. Sc, Also gilpey, -ie. 

A. sb. fa. A frolicsome young fellow {abs.), 
b. A lively young gi 1 1. 

a. 1718 Ramsay C /irist's Hirk Gr. in. xviii, A gilpy that 
had seen the faught I wat he was nae lang [etc.]. 

b. 1783 Burns Halloween 129, I was a gilpey then, I’m 
sure I was na past fyfteen. 1816 Bcott Old Mori, v, 1 mind, 
when I was a gilpy of a lassock, seeing the Duke. 1834 
Mrs. Oi.iPHANT Magd. Hepburn IL 7, 1 hear the lady has 
just as good a chance of a man as ouy giiple gaun, 

B. Sportive, 

1863 Janet Hamilton Poems fy Ess. 297 Lassocks gilpie. 
Gilravage (gilrm-vedg), sb. Sc. Forms: 8 
gulravage, 9 gilravage, -ravatch, -raivitch, gal- 
ravage, (goi’avich, girrebbage). [Vf, the vb.] 
Riotous or uproarious conduct ; noisy romping. 

3785 Burns Ep. to Math 3 While at the stook the 
shearers cow’r . . Or in gulravage rinnin scowr To pass the 
time [etc.]; , 1818 Edin. Mag. Sept. 155 Muclde din an’ 
loud gilraieitch was aniang them, gaflhwan an’ lauchan. 
1863 R. Paul Let. in Atein xviiL (,1872) 269 An after-dinner 
galravage with the children. 

Gilra’irage, V. north, and Sc. Also gill-, gal-, 
guleravage, gilraiviteh, galraviteh, (-atch., 
-erg©], -revitch. [Of unknown origin; ? con- 
nected with Ravage.] 

1 . intr. To feast or make merry in an excessive 
degree or in a riotous fashion. 

1822 Galt Provost xliiu 316 At all former . . banquets, it 
had been the custom .. to galravitch both at hack and 
manger, in a very expensive manner to the funds of the 
town. 3887 J. Service Life Dr. Duguid iii. 16 Galrevitchin’ 
at my gi-andfather’s honey-kaimbs, I had gotten the colic. 

2 . To gad about. 

3863 Mrs. Gaskkll Sykdals L. fed. 2) I. 108 This la.ss o’ 
mine . . thinks as because she’s gone galraverging, I maun 
ha’ missed her. 

Hence Gdlrawaging vbl. sb. Also Gilra*vager. 
3838 Scott Rob Roy xxiii, Ye^ had better stick to your 
auld trade o’ theft-boot, black-mail, spreaghs, and gillravag- 
ing. Ibid.., And wha’s this?. .Some gillravager that ye hae 
listed, I daur say. 3822 — Nigel xxx, Our gracious master 
is auld, and was nae great gillravager amang the queans 
even in his youth. 3848 J. Poems, hglmton Payk 

Meeting, Great Was the galravagin and fun. 1893 Norths 
wnbld. Gloss., Gilravlshm, a tumult, a row. 

Giiry, Gilsf e, var. Guilery, Grilse. 

Gilt gilt), sb.^ Also 5 gylte, 6-7 guilt, [from 
Gilt pft. a. in the phrases sl/ver and gilt^ etc.] 
tl. Gilt plate. Obs. 7'arc — ^. 

3493 Bury Wills (Camden) 74 My best standyng pece of 
gylte, and my best doseyn syluer sponys. 

2 . Gilding; the thin layer of gold with which 
anything is gilt. Also Jig, in phr. to take the gilt 
ojj the gingerbread {see Gingerbread 2). 

1393 Shaks. Rich. //, ir. i. 294 Wipe off the dust that 
hiaes our Scepter’s gilt. 3630 G. Fletcher CAm/V Viet. 
IL xliii, For her tresses Marigolds wear spilt : Them broadly 
.sbee displaid, like flaming guilt. 3642 in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) II. 51 For giult for y^_Diall o. 4. 6. c 3880 
'Salaoin' Woman 1 . xvii. 14 1 The gilt of the big Bible 
gleams on the window-sill. 1893 E. F. Benson Dodo (1894) 
372 It was to be bound in white vellum, with their arms in 
gilt upon the outside. 

Co 7 Hb. 3858 SiMMONDS Did. Trade, Gilt-jevoeller, a manu- 
facturer of gilded ornaments to represent gold. 

S. Gold ; money. Now only s/a^zg. 

Perhaps due to a confusion with Geld, Gelt sbs. 

3398 Marston Sco. Villanie i, iii. 356 D i a, Now nothing, 
anything, euen what you list, So that some guilt may grease 
his greedy fist. 1608 Middleton Mad World 11. ii. Cib, Tho 
guilt condemnes, tis gilt must makes vs glad. 3637 R. Monro 
Exf Scots Regim. i. 7, I have scene other Nation.s call for 
Guilt being going before their enemie to fight, a thing very 
disallowable in either Officer or Souldier, to preferre a little 
money to a world of a’edit, 1708 Mem. f. Hall 18 And 
from thence conducted (provided he has Gilt) over the Way 
to Hell. 3885 Daily Ne%vs 25 May 3/1 Disputatious little 
mobs grouped together to discuss whether Charrington or 
Crowder had the most ‘ gilt 

Gilt (gilt), Obs. dial. Forms: 5 gilts, 
gylte, 6 -7 gylt, 7-8 guilt, guelt, 8 gelt, 7- gilt, 
[a, ON. gylt-r (OSw. and mod.Icel, gylta) young 
sow :---OTeut. type related by ablaut to ON. 
ggit r (:— OTeut. type ^galtu-z) boar, Galt. 

Of the same origin, but of different formation, are OHG. 
gadza, MKG.gaizie (also mod. G, dial.) :-OTeut.*^dt//(?#z-; 
also, OE. gztte, OHG. getsa (MHG. and mod.G. getze\ 
MDu. gette ( 0 u. gelt{e) : ~OT ^nWgattjbn-. The OE. form 
is found only in iEIfric’s Gloss,, hut must have remained 
current in southern dialects ; it appears as yeldy ^ette, in 
35th c. vocabularies {Wr.-Wtiteker 624/32), andas 
about 3746 (Exmoor Scolding). Gilt on the other hand 
belongs to the eastern and northern dialects. Connexion 


with Geld v, has been suggested, but the meaning of 
‘spayed pig’ seems to be accidental, though it is the com- 
mon sense in Ger. and Du. The late spellings gelt^ guelt are 
prob. due to a popular etymology of this kind.] 

A young sow or female pig. 

The precise application of the term varies in different dis- 
tricts ; see quots. 1788-1886. 

c 3440 MS. Line, Med. f. 312 (HalHw.) Takunto the mane 
the galle of the galte, and to the womane the galle of the gilt. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 194/2 Gylte, swyne, idem quod Galte. 
1483 Caik. Angl. 156/1 A Gilte, suella. 1570 Wills <5* Inv. 
N. C, (Surtees 1835) 354 A sowe and a gylt vj». 3601 Hol- 
land Pliny 1 1. 319 The grease of a young guelt which neuer 
had pigs. 3636 SuRFL. & Markh. Country Farme i. xxiv. 
306 Let not youre Gylt goe to Bore, till she he past a yeare 
old. 3707 Mortimer Husb. 385 The spaid Guilts, as they 
call them, they steem the more profitable. 3788 W. Mar- 
shall Yorksh, II.Gloss. (E.D.S.) young female pigs, 
whether open or spayed. xZqy N. W. Lute. Gloss.., Gilt, a 
female pig befoi*e sl:e has had a litter. 3886 S. W, Line. 
Gloss., Gilt, a female pig, called by this name till it has had 
a second litter, when it is called a sow. 

Gilt, slang. ^ Obs, 

1 . A thief or burglar. (Cf. Gilter2.) 

1620 Melton Astrolog. to Leauing not a Pick-pockets, 
Gilt.s, Lifts, Decoye.'^, or Dyvers Ho.se unsurueyed, 1673 
Char. Qtiock Astrol. B 3, He maintains, .a corre.spondence 
with Gilts and Lifters. 1785 in Grose Did. Vutg. Tongue. 

2 . A pick -lock, skeleton key. (Cf. Gilk.) 

3673 R. Head Cattting Acad, 94 The (Pz/if. .with his Gilts 
(from whence he takes his name).. will readily find out one 
that shall fit any L.ock. 3839 H. Ainsworth J. Sheppard 
n. xviii. We shall have the whole village upon us while 
you’re striking the jigger. Use the gilt, man 1 

Gilt (gilt), Also 4 gult, y-gelt, 

4-"5 4-^ gilt©, 6 guylt, 6-7 guiit(e. [f. 

Gild as bzeiit from Build.] 

1 . == Gilded ///. a. (in literal sense). 

33. . K. Alis.^i’} Mony a riche gult scheld That day schon 
apon the feld. a 1340 Hampole Psalter ySvf. ti pe quene 
vpstode at pi rightside in gilt clathynge. a 1400-50 Alex- 
ander 1873 pou. .sittis . . To-gedire with pi grete gods and 
on a gilt trone. 3480 Caxton Chron. En^. cclv. (1482) 331 
He toke his brigantyns smyten ful of gylt naylen and also 
his gylt spore.s. 1597 ^tit Pt. Return fr. Paruass. v. i. 1480 
Farewell, base carle clothed in a sattin sute, Farewell, 
guilte ass, farewell, base broker’s poste I 1647 N. Bacon 
Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. xii. [xvi.I 56 A Helmet, a Coat of Mail, 
and a guilt sword. 3759 Symmer in Phil. Trans. LI. 376 
T’he gilt paper happened to lie with its gilded side upper- 
mo.st. 1847 Tennyson Princess Prol. 369 As a parrot turns 
Up thro’ gilt wires a crafty loving eye. 1879 G.VV. Kitchin 
in Encycl. Brit. IX. 544 Four thousand gill spurs were 
hung as trophies in Courtrai cathedral, 
b. placed after the substantive. 

3340 . 4 yenb. 26 Zuiche clepep cure Ihord : berieles yp^nt 
and y-gelt. c 3380 Sir P'erumb. 5493 J>e kyng ful ded of ys 
sadel y-gylt 343.^ E, B. Wills (1872) 102 A peyre of bedes of 
siluer with a crucifix of siluer and y-gilt. 3480 Wardr, Acc. 
Edw, tv (1830) 119, kx Ixilyons of coper and gilt. 3533.^41:/ 
24 Hen. VIII, c. 33 And that no man shall weare. .any maner 
aglettes, buttons, broches of golde or silver gilte. 3568 
Grafton Chron. 1 1 . 383 Two Basons of Syl uer and gylt. 1660 
Ad Ckas. II, c. 4 S cited, s. v. Boxes, To-uch-boxes of iron 
or other mettal, guilt, the dozen. 3737 Lady M. W. Montagu 
Let. to Abbe Conti 17 May, Under the large lamp is a great 
pulpit of Carved wood, gilt. 3796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 
91 Nine towers, covered with copper double gilt. 3833 J, 
Holland Manuf. Metals II, 80 The guard . . is . . most 
commonly of brass, gilt. 3858 Hawthorne Fr. ^ It. yrnls. 
(1872) I- 28 A gold or silver gilt, .image. 

2 . Jig. Gilt t^now gilded) youth : a rendering of F. 
jeunesse dorie, app. first applied to the young men 
of wealthy families who assisted in the downfall of 
Robespierre in 1794. 

3837 (Carlyle Fr. Rev, HI. vii. ii. Young men of what 
they call the Muscadin or Dandy species I Frdron, in his 
fondness, names them feunesse Dorie, Golden or Gilt 
Youth. Ibid., Let any one . . think what an element, in 
sacred right of insurrection, this Gilt Youth was ! 

3 . Cofub. a. with sbs., as gilt-head (attrib.); gilt- 
char (see qiiot.) ; gilt-cup (also dial, gil-cup), 
the buttercup; F gilt-leaf, gold-leaf; gilt-metal 
worker (see quot.) ; t gilt-paper, writing paper 
with gilt-edges; gilt-poll = Gilt-head. 

3787^ Best Angling (ed. 2) 4 The English fishes that we 
have in our ponds, rivers, &c. are as follow : Carpio Lacus 
Benaci, the Guilt or *gilt ChaiT. 1630 R. Vaughan Here- 
Jordsk. Waterworks Q 2, Medowground . . that takes more 
pride in the company of the Cowslipp, then the *gilt-cupp 
which carrieth the garland from the re.st. 3864 W. Barnes 
in Macm. Mag. Oct. 476 Where the barn-vloor wer a-sheenen 
do vail The cwold zummer dew ; an’ gilcitps be bright. 
1847 Tennyson Princess 1. 19 Our great court-Galen poised his 
*gilt-head cane. 1759 Symmer in Phil. Treats. LI. 378 Any 
thin metallic substance, such as *gilt-leaf, or tin-foil. 3858 
SiMMONDS Did. Trade, *Giii-metal worker, one who over- 
lays metals with gold ; an electro-plater. 1660 M. R. Acc, 
Receipts Comm. Safety 4 Ten *gilt Paper-books . . for his 
Lady to write in at Church. 1772 Geutl. Mag, XLII. 392 
He's the gilt paper which apart you store And lock from 
vulgar hands in the scrutofe. 3713 Ray Syn. Pise. 131 
Auraia .. The Gilt-head or ’’(]liU-polI, 3740 R. Brookes 
Art of A ngling 11. Ixxiii. 193 The Gilt-Head or Gilt Poll . . 
is broad and flat, being in some respects like a Bream. 

b. parasynthetic, as gUt-handled, -’headed,, 
-knobbed, - 7 'obed ; also gilt-edged, lit, of writing- 
paper or books ; applied Jig, in commercial slang 
to ‘ paper ^ (i. e. bills) or securities of exceptionally 
high value, and occasionally to specially expensive 
qualities of any commodity. 

3818 Moore Fudge Font. Paris xii. 61 There his Julie he 
wrote, — Upon paper *gik-edged, without blot or era,sure. 
*851 Ord, ^ Regul. R. Engineers ix, 48 No Gilt-edged 


Paper is allowed. sSga Spectator 17 Sept. 374/t Colonial and 
Indian Securities, and other gilt-edged Stocks. xZ^^DcUly 
News 20 Sept, 3/x ‘ Gilt-edged’ butter in New York realises 
4J. a pound. 3686 Land, Gaz. No. 2100/4 Little *Gilt- 
handied Swords. 1858 Skyrinfs Builder's Prices (ed. 48) 7 
*Gilt-headed screws double . . the above prices. ^18^ Sala 
Gas-light D, xxvi. 303 The silken calves and *gilt-knobbed 
sticks of the splendid footmen. 3825 D. L. Richardson 
Somi. 335 A *gilt-robed villain came, With heartless guile 
her hopes betrayed And triumphed o’er her shame. 

t Gilt, 'o, Ohs. Also 6 gylte, 6-7 guilt, [f. Gilt 
ppL a, by extension of the participial form to other 
parts of the verb.] =(iiLD 27.I in various senses, 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Seven Sleepers 478 Sume men sais, 
)?e emperoure gert gilt Fair , bare. 3382^ Wyclif Exod. 
xxxvi. 34 And thilk tablid thingis he giltide. 3483 Catk. 
Angl. rs6/i "I'o Gilte, aurare. 1503 Hawes Examp, Virtue 
vi. (Arb). 23 Her towre was gylted full of sonne bemys. 
a 3533 Ld. Berners Gold.Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) B iij b, This 
aunciente worlde.. was not golde by the sages that dyd 
gylte it. 3590 L. Lloyd Diail Daies 92 The sonne of this 
Scythian dead man causeth his father’s head.. to be guilted 
over. 3623 Cockeram, Inargentate, to gilt or couer with 
siluer. 3643 Milton Prel. Episc. ii We doe injuriously . . 
with these [rags] deformedly to guilt, and interlace the 
robe of Truth. 

Gilt( e, obs. form of Guilt, Jilt. 

Gi’lted, ppl- a. Obs. exc. dial. Also 6-7 guilted, 
[f. Gilt v.] « Gilded, Gilt ppl. adjs, (in early 

examples placed after the sb.). 

34^-^o Bk. Quintessence 7 perfore vse wiyn or brennyngo 
watir giitid, so bat ge may be hool. c 3475 Reg. Gild Corp, 
Xii. York. (3872) 295 Harnest thorowoute with sternes 
gyited. ^3507 in Etoniana (1865) 214 Coats of blacke 
clothe duble garded with gilted leather. 1509 Hawes Past 
Pleas. VII. iii, O sterre of famous eloquence, O gylted god- 
desse of hyghe renowne. 3563 Homilies 11. Idolatry iii. 
Yy iii b, To spreade vs abroade these goodlye caruen and 
gylted [3574gylten, 1582 gilten, 1640 gilden] bookes. 3370 
Wills 4 ’ Inv. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 328 It’m I gyue & bequithe 
vnto my cosinge John Haveloke my gylted dagger. 1634 
Malory's Arthur vii. xv. Their. .gibed [1485 gylt] spurs 
upon their heels, a 3649 Drumm. of FIawth. Poems Wks, 
(1713) 27 Why, worldlings, do ye.. lean to guilted glories 
which decay ? 3S77 N, W. Line. Gloss., Gilted, gilded. * His 
shop’s gotten gret gilted letters ower th' door.’ 

GUteles, obs. form of Guiltless. 
t Gi’lten, a. north, and Sc. Obs, Also 6 gilt- 
ing. [Prob. due to a confusion between Gilt and 
Gildej!?.] Gilt, gilded ; golden. 

<73400 Melayne 1098 Many lay stekede vndir stedis In 
gilten gere. <a: 3400-50 A lexander 3456 J^ai gone agraythen 
vp baire gods on gilten segis. 1503 Douglas Pal. Hon, i. 
X. A diademe maist plesandlie polite. Set on the tressis of 
her giltin hair. 3533 — jEneisvn. iii. 82 Withfyrjrsparkisj 
lyke to goldin bemys Or twynkland sprayngis with thair 
giltin giemys. 1539 Tnv. R. Wardr. (18x5) S3 Twa harness- 
ingis of grene reid and quhite velvett with gilting bukkillis* 
3574-82 [see Gilted, quot. 1563]. 

t Gi'lter Obs, [f. Gilt v, -f- -eeI.] A gilder, 

1565 Cooper Thesaurus, Bractearius, . . a gilter. x6so 
Thomas Lai. Diet,., Aurarius, . .a giber, or worker in gilL 
t Gi'lter slang, Obs. raj-e ~ K [f. Gilt sb,^ 
+ -BR 1 .] (See quot.) 

1676 Wa 7 m. Housekprs, 3 The first .sort [of Thief! is called 
a Giber. This Gilter is one that hath all sorts of Picklocks 
and false Keys. 

Gilter, var. Guilter, Ohs. 

Gi’lt-liead. ? Obs. [f. Gilt ppl. a. -i- Head.] 
A name given to various fishes wMch. have the 
head marked with golden spots or lines : The 
striped tunny or bonito ; the dorado or dolphin 
{Coryphsena hippur£s)\ the cunner or golden 
wrasse ( Crenilabrus melops or tinea). 

1555 "Edkh Decades 20s Theso flyinge fyshes and the fyshes 
named g>flte heades. 3565 Cooper Thesaurus, Auraia .. 
A fish, thought of some to be called a giltheade. *59* 
R. Turnbull St. fames X02 Thw are not vnlike the fish 
Scarus, which some take to be the (jilthead or Goldenie, 1600 
Hakluyt Vey. III. 520 Of these [flying fish] wee sawe , . a 
hundred in a company, .chased by the gilt-heads, otherwise 
called the bonitoes. 3601 Holland Pliny 1. 337 All fishes be 
toothed like saws, saue only the guilt-head Scarus, z6ao 
Venner Via Recta iv, 76 The Guilt-head or Goldine is 
whiter, and not.. of so hard a substance as the Allowes, 
1623 Webster Devil's Law Case i. i, It may be, whiles he 
hopes to catch a gilt-head, He may draw up a gudgeon. 3674 
Ray Collect., Sea Fishes 305 Gilt-Heads, Auraia., Chryso- 
phrys. 3705 Bosman 278 Here are. .Giltheads and 

other large Fish. 3725 Bailey Erasm. CoUoq, 579 Don’t 
think that any Lucullus sups more pleasantly upon his. . 
Gilt-heads, Sturgeons or Lamjpreys. 3769 Pennant Zool, 
IH. 397 The Gilt-head- .takes its name from its jiredominant 
colour ; that of the forehead and sides being as if gilt. Ibid, 
198 No prmse, no price a Gilt-head e’er will take, Unfed with 
oysters of the Lucrine lake. 3774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist. VI. 305 
The Ophidium, or Gilthead. .i.s by sailors called the dolphin, 
and gives chace to the flying-fish. 1836 Yarrell ZfrzV. 
Fishes I. 97 Chrysophrys auraia. The Gilt-head. Ibid. 293 
The Gib-head, Connor, Golden Maid. Crenilabrus tinea, 
b. Toothed gilfhmd — Sparus dentatus. 

183a Johnston in Proc. Berio. Nat. Club I. No.i. 7 The 
most remarkable, .were, .the toothed gilt-head, the sea perch, 
f GiTtiugy vbl. sb, Obs. £f. Gilt v, -f -ing ^.] 
~ Gilding vbl. sb. 

1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 2 per be manye werkis in 
whiche gold and .siluir be raeyngid, as in giltynge of vessel 
& lewelUs. 34% Cath. AngL 156 A Giltynge, apoerfsis, de- 
auracio. 3529 More DyaIoge\\\\. a/2 Y«_gold y* is quyte 
cast away about y« gilting of kniuis, swordis, sporys, arrace, 
& paynted clothes. 3631 Coryat Crudities 345 Sixe very 

t recious sockets made indeede but of timbar worke, but 
owrished over with a triple gilting. x68a A. Behn City 
Heiress 33 Gilting and Hypocrisie cheat the world best. 

26 


gilt-tail. 
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GIMLET. 


Giltless I'e, obs. form of Guiltless. 
Gilt-tail. Also 7 gild- tail. [f. Gilt ///. a. 
+ TaIL 4 '^.] 

t6$i~7 T. Barkek Art of Angling ^1659) 42 A little short 
worine .. called a Gild-taile.^ 3:653 Walton Angler iv. 93 
The marsh-worm, the tag-tail , , the gilt-tail. X787 Best 
Angling iii. 13 Brandlings, Gilt-tails, and Red worms. 

Found m old dunghills [etc.]. 

• Gilty^f, Gilver, obs. ff. Guilty, Gillyflowee. 
, Gim a, Obs. exc. dial. Also 6 gym, 8 

Jim. [perh. a var. of Jimp <2.] Smart, spnice. 

tgiS 35 ouolas 'Adneis xii. Pro!, 3:61 The payntit povne, 
pasand with plomys gym, Kest vp his taill. c x$6o A. Scott 
Poems (S. T. S.) v. 14 In May gois gentill wemen gymmer, 
In gardynis grene thair grumis to glaid. 1703 Vanbrugh 
Con/ed.-h iii, He’s as"finc'a.s a prince, and as gim as the 
Best of them. 1755 in H. Walpole Zet. 17 July, Corr, xSso 

l . 422 Though Surry boasts its Oatlands, And plaremont 
kept so Jim. 18 ja W, Tennant Amter F. 11. xxi, Lasses . , 
Gay as May-morning, tidy, gim, and clean. laiSasFoRBy 
VoclE. AngliajOim, Gimmjf, spruce, neat, smart, 

Gimal, obs. form of Gimmal. 

Gimbfal (d^i'mbH), Forms: 6-7 
(8 Jimbol), 7, 9 gimball, 8 gimbel, 9 gimble, 
(jimblo) , gimbald, gymbal, 8- gimbal [altered 
form of Gimmal,] 

■f L •"Gimmal i. Obs. 

*603 J. Dove Confui. Atheism 37 Three gimballes com- 
pacted together are one ring, and yet three as they be dis- 
loyned. lyix J. Greenwood Eng. Gram. 390 i.e. 

a doubled or twisted Ring. 

f 2 . pi. Joints, connecting links (in macbineiy) ; 
« Gimmal %. Chiefly 7%: Obs. 

XS77 Stanykurst Descr. Irel. in Holinshcd Ckron. 
(1807-8) VI. 15 Truly this argument hangeth together by 
verie strange gimbols. *599 Hakluvt Voy. 11 . n. 195 The 
ship . . they found fraightcd with all sorts of small yron- 
worke, as horse-shoes - . boults, locks, gimbols, & such like. 
<*1652 Bromb Damoiselk m* ii, I can yet bowe my 
Haunches..MyGimboles don't complain for want ofOyle yet. 

fS, (Seeqnot, 1736.) Obs. 

vwj Bradley Earn. Met s.v., To prepare Gimbels, take 
a Quartern of Flower [etc.]. 1736 Bailey Housek. Eict.t 
Gimbel. a kind of pastry work that is hard , about the thick- 
ne^ of one’s Httle finger, form’d round, and made in the 
iha^pe of a ring. 

4 . pi. A contrivance by means of which articles 
for use at sea (esp. the compass and the chrono- 
meter) are suspended so as to keep a horizontal posi- 
tion. It nsnally consists of a pair of rings moving 
on pivots in sneh a way as to have a free motion in 
two directions at right angles, so as to counteract 
the motion of the vessel. 

1780 in Falconed s Diet. Marine. ^ 3:787 Cavalld 
netisM 60 Notwithstanding the contrivance of the jimbols. 
*794 G. Adams Nat. ^ Exp. Philos, IV. Iii. App. 490 The 
frame of the instrument is suspended on gimbals near to the 
centre of gravity. r8x6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. Art II. 
184 The nng of the gimbals rttsts^with its pivots on a semi- 
circle, the foot of which turns in a socket. x8s8 T. R. 
Jones Aguar. Nat. That the body may be poised, and 
capable of moving freely in all directions, as though 
suspended on gimbals, 1870 Kennan Teni-lt/e Siberia li. 
(187X) X3 The cabin lamp swung uneasily in its well-oiled 
gimbals, 3884 F. J. Britten Ivaich 4* Clockm. 1x5 The 
object of the gymbals is to keep the chronometer level. 

6. atirib. and Comb.^ as gimbalfoint\ also, in 
sense of supported or suspended on gimbals, as 
gimbal compass f damp, -table. Also gimbal- 
jawed a. (see qnot) ; gimbal-ring (see quot). 

iSs9 Bartlett Did. Amer., *Gimbal-jeeitfed or yimber- 
Jawed, one whose lower jaw is loose and projecting. 3875 
Knight Diet Meek., *Gimb&l-Joint.».Vino part joint having 
articulations on axes at right angles to each other. 1883 
Fisheries Exkib. Caial. 33 Collection of ^Jimble and Cabin 
Lamps. 1875 Knight Diet. Meek.. *Gi*maZring. a single 
gimbal by which the cock-eye of the upper mul-stone is 
supported on the spindle to permit vibration. A rynd. 
x%x-9 Man.^Sci* Em, 91 The app»atus when used at 
sea is |)laced in a *gimbair table by which the motion of the 
vessel is greatly counteracted. 

Hence CH'mballed ppL a,, htted with or supplied 
with a gimbal, 

xSys Rj H* R. Fembles Isirla 47 She has a power- 
ful electric light, .gimballed, so as to allow it to be thrown 
in any direction. 1876 S. Kens. Mns. Catal. No. 1x48 
(ed. 3) 289 This instrument is . . placed on a properly coa- 
stnicted gimballed table. 

Gimcmck (dgimkwk), sB. and a. Forms: 
a. 4 gyb©-, gibeemto, 7 Jibnrank. $. 7 gim- 
craoke, gincracke, 8 Jimwaok, 9 dial, 

gimerank, 7- gimcrack. [The 14th c. form giibe- 
crake is perh. connected with OF. giber to shake 
(see Jib vi ) ; the primary sense may have been * a 
slight or flimsy ornament \ (For the change to the 
nasalized forms, cf. mod.F. regimber^O¥. regibber 
to kick.) The second element may be connected in 
some way with Cback sb. or v. Sense 3 is perh. 
in part due to association of the word with Gim a. 
and Cjrack sb. 1 1 and 14.] 

A. sb. 

f 1 . App, applied to some kind of inlaid work in 
wood. Obs. 

1360 Ace. William de Rothmelle in Pipe Foil "No, 904 

m. fad, Et Eustachio de Glastonia, .in precio j tabule cum 
I pikr «t Gibecrake bardura cum minutis peciis diversi 
colons ; . j ta ula de quercu j piler et Gybeorake de Buxo, 
*vj«, vi^dT ■. 


2 . f a. A fanciful notion j also, a ' dodge ^ un- 
derhand design (obs.). h. A mechanical contri- 
vance ; also pL scientific apparatus, c. Now usu- 
ally applied to a showy, unsubstantial thing ; esp. 
to a useless ornament, a trumpery article, a' knick- 
knack. 

1635 Shirley Coronat. ii. (1640) D ij, Such spectacles Are 
rare ith’ Court, and they were to .skirmish naked Before her, 
then there might be some excuse, There is some gimcrackes 
in ’t, the Queen is wise Above heryeares. 1639 Chapman & 
Shirley Ball iv. H iij, Awe. There remaines to take away 
one scruple* Co. Another gimcracke, Luc. I have none, 
tis your doubt sir. 1676 Walton Angler i. xxi. (ed. 5) 263 
Rihbins.and Looking-glasses, and Nut-crackers, and Fiddles, 
and Hobbyhor-ses, and many other gim-cracks. .and all the 
other finnimbruns that make a compleat Country Fair. 1709 
Steele Tatler No. 34 P 5 Mv Eye was diverted by Ten 
Thousand Gimeracks round the Room. X7ia Arbuthnot 
yokn. Bull in. vi, What a Devil 1 is the meaning ©fall these 
trangrams and gimeracks (surveying instruments] gentle- 
men t X772 Mudge Let 2 Jitne in Descr, Time-keeper 
(1799) 23> 1 prosecuting my gimcrack with all the vigour 
I am able, and nope I shall have an opportunity of shewing 
it to you going tout I fear without the balance spring), 
X778 Miss Burney Kvelmaxxxxx. (1784) 191 Lord Grville.. 
changed the subject to Cox’s Museum, and asked what he 
thought of it? * Think 1 ’ said he, ‘why 1 think as how it 
i’n’t worth thinking about. I like no such jemcracks.’ xSzo 
Earl Dudley^ Lett. 3 Apr. (1840) 243 'Fhis gimcrack [the 
Brighton Pavilion] is the only monument of the greatest 
sovereign in Europe. X849 Thackeray Pendennis IL iii, 
She praised the lovely breloques or gimeracks which the 
young gentleman wore at his watch-chain, 1871 Besamt & 
Rice Feady Money Mort xix, Get me good things : no gim- 
cracks, 1887 A. Gray Lett, (X893) 796 Weisner’s pliysio- 
logical laboratory I had an hour or two in, and saw all his 
gimeracks. 

atirib, 1855 Thackeray Nnveomes ix, No shops so 
beautiful to look at as the Brighton gimcrack shops, 

•f 3 . An affected showy person, a fop ; in later 
use applied to women. (A term of contempt.) Obs. 

x6x8 Fletcher Loyal SuhJ. iv. ii. Enter second Servant . . 
Theod. I'hese are fine gim-cracks. Hey 1 here comes another; 
A flagon full of wine in’s hand, I take it, 1623 Massinger 
Dk, Milan iv. iii, He's come. What gimcrack have we 
next ? a 162$ Fletcher Worn. Prize iv. i, But to be made 
a whim-wham, A Jib-crack, and a Gentleman o' th’ first 
house For all my kindness to her. — Elder Bro. ^ in. 
iii, Lady, I pitie you , , this [fellow] is a Gincracke, 'fhat 
can get nothing out new fashions on you, 1706 Mrs. 
Centlivre Basset-Table ii. I don’t think any woman I haue 
seen since I came ashore worth fighting tor. The philo- 
sophical gimcrack I don’t value of a cockle-shell X785 
Grose Fulg, I'otigue.GmtcrackwJimcrack.SLwgxmie 
wench. 

4 . (Sec qnots. 1785 and 1854.) Now only dial. 

X766 Franklin Let. Wks. X887 HI. 458 There is also a 
gimcrack corkscrew, which you mu.st get some brother |iin- 
crack to show you the use of. 1785 Grose Diet. Vulg, 
Tongue s.v., A gimcrack also means a person who has a turn 
for mechanical contrivances. x8s4 Miss Baker Northampt. 
Gloss.. Gimcrack. ewr Cimerank, an universal mechanic, a 
Jack of all trades. ‘ He’s quite a gimerank, he can turn his 
hand to anything.* 

'B, adj. Trivial, wortbless; sbowy bat nnsnb- 
stantial ; trumpery. 

^ X7S0 Chestkrf. Lett. (1792I HI. ccxxxviii, pt Your read- 
ing should be chiefly historical ; I do not mean of remote, 
dark, and fabulous history; still less of Jimcrat:k natural 
history of fossils, plants (etc.]. x8ia H. J. Smith ReJ. 
Addr.. Mampsh* Fkrmeds Addr.. You are now {thau'ks to 
Mr. Whitbread) got into a large, comfortable house. Not 
into a gim-crack ,;^ace . , but into a plain, honest, homely, 
industrious,. whoJesome, brown, brick playho.use, XS37 
Howitt Fur. Life ii. v. (1862) X40 This gimcrack tenement 
would lie crushed in before the brawny hand of a thief, 1844 
Alb, Sm«™ Ado. Mr. Ledbury (1886)99 Same new 
gimcrack invention, that was to give ten times the light of 
ordinary oil 1874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par. Churches 
MO The che^ church is generally a gimcrack affair. 1883 
Pali Mall G. 6 Sept.^ A veritable battle of Armageddon 
seems to be impending in Zululand, and the gimcrack 
arrangement set up .. seems alrea^ to Ixave collapsed 
utterly, x^ W. C, Russell Ocean Trag. I, iv. 70 Soberly 
clothed, with nothing more jiracrack in the way of finery 
upon him than a row of brass wakteoat-buttons. 

Gimcrackery (d^^i-mkimk^ri), [£. Gwceace 
sb. + -FRY.] Gimeracks collectively. 

X779 Franklin Let, Wka 1889 VL 422, I am glad the 
enemy have left something of ray gimcrackery that is 


as yoi . , . _ . „ 

I, XXX visi, I hate all nicK-nackeries, .Fritaassew, voLao-vents, 
puffs and gim-crackeries. 1846 D. J kkrold Ckron. Cio7>er- 
mmk Wks. iS^ IV, 397 The gimcrackery of woe that libels 
d(»th. X884 Times 14 June 7 Insist on having plain but 
handsome buildings without the Gimcrackery of modem 
architecture. 

If With fmnmg alteration of form (after crockery). 
^ x86a Thackeray Found. Papers. Notch m Axe 1 , In that 
little back parlour . . there k .* Worcester, Amstei, Nankin 
and other jiimcrockery. 

vM. sb. Obs. [£ Gimceack 
sk 4 *.3 Deatoe in gimeracks. Aim edifik 

X709 Mrii. Aj^oiio II. miu aa. 3/1, 1 find now in spight 
of iidi Gimcmcking Laborau Vert’tMio*® are Cuckolds as weff as 
their Neighbors. Ibid. No. 56. 3.''! Fw tho’ Gimcmcking's 
my chief Labor, Td fain be thought a$ wise m Neighbour. 

CBmcnracjiy (d^i’mkwki), a. [f. GimoeaukjtA 
•f -t 3.J Of the B&ire of a gimcrack. 
tBm C Edwakds in B’Eedko. Mag. <1824] XVL fifii/x 
How the gardens of the IlmilkOTe* were commended to 
me I— with their parterres .. gaudy white statues, and 

w,ater in baslw thirty feet »ai>«aficial---All so fine prepense, 


and formal, and well swept and cleaned, and girocracky. 
sZbo Ail Year Round N o, 74. 57X This cheap looking-glass* 
a foolish gimcracky sort of article. xSgz M arianne North 
Recoil. Nappy Life I. 31a A little house full of curiosities 
quite under the shade of the Temple Gutdtn, and close to 
its pretty lake with its gimcracky balustrade. 

Gime (g^iui)* Also gy me. [cLOl^.gima 

‘a vast opening’ (Vigf.); f. Tent, root*^-: see 
Gane z;.] (See qnot. 1877.) 

1697 A. DE LA PRYME Diary (Surtees) 167 It being impos- 
sible that such vast waters should be contained in such 
short and smtdl bounds, it burst a huge girne close by Gore 
Steel, near I’horn, where there had been a vast gime 
formerly, and sodrounded all the whole l.evels. iZggN. W. 
Line. Gloss,. Gyme, a hole washed out of the ground by the 
rushing water, when an embankment gives way. 

Gimew, var. Gimew, Obs. 

Gimlet sk'^ Forms: 5 crKi(e)Iot, 

5-6 gymlet, (6'gymlook©), 7-9 gamblot, 7- gim-" 
let. [a, OF. gidnbekt, guimbekt ( later guibekt, 
mod.F. gibdet), a dim, of the word (unrecorded in 
the Rom. langs.) which appears in Eng. as Wimble.] 

1 . A kind of boring-tool (see qnot, 1859). ' 

c X42SO Lydg. Assemb. Gods 357 I'hen came the good 
Bacims ,, On hys hede he had a thredebare kendall hood ; 
A gymlot and a fauset thereopori stood. CX440 Promp. 
Parv. 194/2 Gymelot, cx.^ J. Russell 
Nurture 67 A gymlet sharpe to broche & perce sone to 
turne Bi twyne. X530 Pals-gr. 18S Foret, a gymlet. 1577 
Harrison England i, viii. 19/1 in NoHnsked. The salte 
rilles, .doe so seperate the one of them from the other, that 
they resemble the slope course of the cuttingpart.ofa skrew 
or gimlet, in very perfite maner. x6x6 B, J onson Devil an 
A ss I, i, From thence shoot the Bridge, chifde, to the Cranes 
j’ the Vintry, And see, there the |imblets, how they make 
their entry ! xpo Dudley in Phil. 7 nms. XXXL27 You 
must also Taro the IVee with a small Gimblet. .so as to draw 
the Liquor off. X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, (1776) V. 252 Some 
have affirmed tlmt the animal [the wot>apecker] uses its 
tongue, as a gimblet, to bore with, X833 Marryat P. 
Simple (1863) 158 Six large pieces of iron, about eighteen 
inches long, with a gimlet at one end of each, and a square 
at the other, which fitted to a handle. 1859 Gwilt Arckii. 
(ed. 4) Gloss., Gimlet, or perhaps more properly Gimblet, a 
piece of steel of a semi-cylindrical form, hollow on one side, 
having a cross handle at one end and a worm or screw. at 
tlie other. x88i Young Every Man his onun Mechanic 
.§ 263, 98 Gimlets are of two kinds, plain and twisted. i88x 
H. James Portr. Lady liv, She paused, with a gaxe like a 
gimlet. 

2 . (See qnot.) 

X7<^ Ellis in Phil, Trans. LIX. xso^FIg. 5, is the volvox 
ierebrella. or the gimblet, I’liis animal . . moves along 
swiftly, turning itself round as it swims, just as if boring its 
w’ay. 

3 . atirib. and Comb., as gimUt-horer. -maker*, 
gimlet*eye, {&) a s(|iiirtt-eye, (b) a sharp or pierc- 
ing eye; hence gimlet- eyed a., having a gimlet- 
eye ; gimlet-hole, a hole made by a gimlet. 

x87a-6 Vovle h Stevenson MiVti. Dkt.iyA. 3) s.v. Barer. 
A new pattern hand *gimlet borer has been introduced into 
the .service.. to be used instead of the hook borer. 1825 
Bhockett N, C, Wonts, ^Gimlkk-eye. a .squint, vulgo, cock- 
eye. x86i H UGHEs Tom Brown at Oxf iii, [A] head . . from 
which one lively little gimlet eye went glancing about, 1894 
Crockett Raiders 238 * What said 3'e yer name was if * said 
theoid dame again, looking at me with hey gimlet eye.s. 175a 
Footk Taste i. (1781) jo She has a Sister at Harapton- 
Court. .she had but one Eye, indeed, but that was a Piercer 
, . we were called the "‘gimlet-ey’d Family. 17S5 Gross 
Diet. Vulg. Tongue. Gimblet eyed, squinting. X876 Whitby 
Gloss,. GJmkt-eyed, squint-eyed or * swivel-eyed 1727 
SwiET Gutlher n. ii, A few *gtmlet-holes to let in air. 1830 
M. Donovan Dom. Econ.. I. 315 The cider.. is to be drawn 
off the kes by boring a gimlet-hole at the bottom of the cask. 
1858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade. * Gimlet-maker. GimbleU 
maker. 

Hence IH-snletixe v. irmts., to pierce with a 
gimlet {ytoiuC’Wdl). 

xSfix Dutton Cook P, Fosters D, ii, A private detective, 
ready to peer into anybody’.s cupboards and gimkti&e any- 
laxly’s doors, ufion the slightest provocation. 

f C 3 i*Mlet, Ohs. Forms ; 4 gymlotte, 6 
gymley, gymlett, 7 gymblett. [app. an altered 
form (with substitution of -lotie. -let, for the equi- 
valent -ling) of gi7niin(ge. Kimlin.] A large 
shallow tub, used for salting bacon and for other 
purposes. ' ' ■ : 

c 139* Eafl Derlfs Camden) Ed, J scope et ij gym- 

lottes, xhjs. j ferdkyn (pr. iiijd.) pro nauibus. cxs6z Rich- 
mond. Wills (Sunees) 163 One showill and one gymiey, 
xijd. XS74 Ibid. s$x Two gymktts for wdting of fleshe 
in the Tarderhouse. x6it> AltluTp MS. in Sirripkmson 
WaeAingtem App, 7 Itra formes ij, Itm tunnel! dishes iij, 
Itm gymbktts j. 

(gi’mtet), R [f. Gimlet .lAi] 

1. tram. To pierce with or m with a gimlet. 

X840 Dickens Barm, Fudge xiii. The purpk-faced vintnw 

, . stood tawfixed, or morally gimkted^ as it were, to ms 
own wall. X84X M arryat Poackerxxxdii.'Wei should rather 
say. .gimleting, as it were, a hok in your sid^ 1896 Juloc 
Boarding No. Rcfinin. 137 He had dark, piercing black eyes 
that simply gimleted you, 

2 . reji. To thrust oneself or bore one’s way like 

a gimlet mm*c-use. 

184* Da Quwcby Pagan Oracles Wks. x8^ VIL 
The artist had but to excavate a peck or two of earth with 
his trowel ; a rabbit’s burrow was large enough ; this he 
soon improved md widened, using his own^ body as a 
gimlet; and very soon he had gimkted himself down 
araoo^ the family »». 

3 . Mmt. (S^eqiot) 


GIMMAIi 
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sSaS Webster, Gimblei . . to turn round an anchor by the 
stock ; a motion resemblin|j that of the turning of a gimblet. 
1846 in Worcester ; and in later Diets. 

Hence ( 3 -rmleting vbL sb. and ppl. a. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine, Gimbleting, a term parti- 
cularly applied to the anchor, to denote the action of 
turning it round by the stock, so that the motion of the 
stock appears similar to that of the handle of a gimblet. 
3867 in Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Gimbleting. 1875 Miss 
Bird Sandwich I si. (1880) 104 The most persistent, unwink- 
ing, gimleting stare I ever saw, 

(d^i'insl). Forms: 6 gymell, gemoll, 
6-7 gimal, gimmall, gim(m)ol, 7 gimmoule, 
jim(m)al, 7-9 gymmal^l, gimmal, (9 gimmel). 
See also Gimbal, [an altered form of Gemel.] 

L Antiq. A finger-ring {rarely an ear-ring) so 
constructed as to admit of being divided into two 
(sometimes into three) rings. gimmal-ring^ 

\ri 7 tgofgimmals. 

a 1607 Brewer Lingua n. iv, Anamnestes his Page, in a 
graue Sattin sute Purple . .aGarland of Bayes and Rosemary, 
a gimmall ring with one Hnke hanging. 1623 Fletcher 
Beggar's Bush iv. ii, H uh. Sure I should know that Gym- 
mal Jac. ’Tis certain he ; I had forgot my ring too. X64X 
J. Jackson True Evang. T. 111, 199 We must be as a thred, 
or gimmal ring about their finger to put them in mind of 
their sin. 1648 Herrick Hesper., Jimmall Ring, Thou 
sent’st to me a true-love knot ; but I Return’d a ring of 
jimmals. 1711 J. Greenwood Eng. Gram, 190 Gimmal,. 
a doubled or twist’d Ring. i8»o Scott Ivanhoe xxxni, The 
treasure he hath already robbed me of— gold chains and 
gymmal rings to an unknown value. *863 Sala Capt. 
Dangerous I. i. 6 Diamond glmmels on skeleton hands, 
f 2 . pL Joints, links, connecting parts (in 
machinery) esp. for transmitting motion (as in 
clockwork). (Rare in sing.) Obs, 

1598 Gosson Trump. War F 5, Man is compared in the 
psfalms] to a watch, he hath a great many gimols appertain- 
ing to him to mooue him. 1599 Sandys Europse Spec. (1632) 
168 Their fashion is when their eimmalls are all in tune for 
a Miracle, to enjoyne [etc-]. 1636 W, Samson Vawbreaker B, 
My acts are like the motional gymraalls Fixt in a watch. 1644 
Digby Mans Soul viii. 413 His answeres do not proceed vpon 
sett gimals or stringe.s, whereof one being .struck, it moueth 
the rest in a sett order. 1867 Smyth Sailon's Word-bh, 
Gimmel, any disposition of rings, as links, device of 
machinery. 

1 3 . ? A hinge; =GiMMiffi 2. Obs. 

x6o$ T. Hutton Reasons for Refusal 76 A point that 
hangs strangely, as it were by giminols. 

1 4 . pL The voussoirs of an arch. Obs. rare. 

1613-^g I. Jones in Leoni Palladio's Archit. (174.2) II. 46 

The Gunals and Key-stone, is less than the Rustic of the 
Asler, .so as drawing the Asler first all of a height, and then 
divide the Gimals and key-stone of the Arch drawn to the 
Center, 

t6 . «Gtmbal4 . Ohs, 

1623 J. Taylor (Water P.) Very Merry Wherry Fbv.Wks. 
(1630) ir. 8/1 An Hostesse with a Tongue As nimble as it 
had on Gimmols hung. 1793 Wollaston in Phil. T'ans. 
LXXXIII. 137 The construction of these Ys is peculiar; 
they hang, as it were, in gimmals. 

1 6 . A duet, Obs. rare. 

XS30 Palsgr. 225/1 Gymell son^, jumeau. 

Hence f G-i'mmaled, ppL a. (in 6-7 gymould, 
jymold), made with gimmals or joints J consisting 
of two similar parts hinged together. 

1396 Edtv. in, I. ii, Neuer shall . , rust in canker, haue 
the time to , . lay a side their lacks of Gymould mayle. 
X599SHAKS. Hen. V, IV. ii. 49 And in their pale dull mouthes 
the lymold Bitt [mod. edd, gimmal bit] Lyes foule with 
chaw’d-grasse, still and motionlesse. 

Gimme, obs. form of or mistake for next. 
Gimmer ^ (dgi-mar). Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 
6 - 9 jimm©r, (6 ?ginim©,?gynim0,j6na©r,gimer, 
gimmor, gymmer, 7 jemmar), 6, 9 gemmer, (6 
gammerc© //.), 6- gimmer. [Corrupt form of 
Gimmal, Gemew.] 
fl. “ Gimmal i, Obs. rare. 

1370 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 234 The said Elizabeth did 
one writhe a gimer oflf] this defendants fynger, and put yt 
uponhirowne. 

2 . A hinge. Obs. exc. dial. 

cxszo Mem. Ripon (Suttees) III. 206 Item for j par of 
gemmers to the sayd dorith, xtd. XS93 Nashe CkrisPs T. 
27 b, The East-gate . . (the dry rusty creeking of whose 
hookes and gymmes as it was in the opening, might be 
heard a myle of). X593 Rites ^ Mon,Ch.Durh. (Surtees) 
26 A merveylous lyvelye and bewtifull Immage of the 
picture of our Ladie.. which picture was maide to open 
with gymmers [z^.r. two leaves] from her breaste downd- 
ward. Ibid. 28 Also the fore parte of the said porch . . ther was 
a dore with two brode ievestoopen fromsyde to syde. .which 
dore did hing all in gymmers, and clasps in the in.syde to 
claspe them, a 1603 T. Cartwright Confut. Rkevi. N. T. 
(1618) 19X You haue need of .some Vulcan to make the 
gimraers that should hold these together. 1629 Gaule 
Holy Madn. 91 His Cloake displayd (as a Flagge) vpon 
his arme, his Doublet hanging by Gimmers vpon his 
shoulders. 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerem. iv. vi. 25 Vul- 
cans owne gimmers could not make his answer and the 
Bishops to sticke togither. 1674-91 Ray N. C. Words 39 
Jivimers', Jointed Hinges: in other parts called Wing- 
hinges. x86g Lonsdale Gloss., Gemmer, Gimmer, a small 
hinge for a closet or de.sk door. 
t 3 . =(,iiMMAL 2. (Rare in smg.) Obs. 

1591 Sh.^k.s. I Hen. VI, i. ii. 41. I thinke by some odde 
Giramors or Deuice Their Armes are set, like Clocks, still to 
strike on. <21636 Bp. Hall Sel. Thoughts YlVs,. 1808 VI. 
249 When I saw my precious watch.. taken asunder - .so as 
here lay a wheel, there the balance; here one gimmer, there 
another. xdsS (jurnall Chr. in Arm. n. xiv, ii. xvii. 183 


Brest up like a Puppet, in the outward shape of a man, that 
moves by the jimmers which the workman fastens to it. 

transf. and fig.^ <1x603 T. Cartwright Confut. Rhem. 
N. T. (1618) ^ Diuorced. .both from the body and marrow 
hones of the Popish Ma.sse, as also from the jimmers and 
trinkets thereof, 1664 Power Earp. Philos. 1. 2 His [the 
Flea’s] head, body, and limbs also, be all of blackish 
armourwork..with jemmar’s, most excellently contrived for 
the nimble^ motion of ail the parts. x668 H. More Dizn 
Dial. I. viii. (17^) i 7 » I have been prone to conclude with 
myself that the Gimmers of the World hold together not so 
much by Geometry as some natural Magick. 

Hence fO-i-mmer v. Obs. 7 are'~~^^ to furnish 
with ‘ gimmers * or joints, 

1658 Bromhall Treat. Specters iv. 256 The .. fragments 
of that brazen Ship^ being diligently sought up, and gim- 
mer’d and set in their proper places. 

Gimmer^ (gbrnsi). Sc. SLnd north, dial. Forms; 

5 gymbyre, -bnre, gymmer, 6 gymmar, gylmyr, 
gimer, 6- gimmer. [a. ON. gymbr a ewe lamb 
one year old (mod.IceL gimbur. Da. gimmer-lam) ; 
cf. gyinibeil he- lamb. 

Ulterior connexions unknown ; the vowel of the ON. word 
seems to forbid the supposition of some etymologists, that it 
contains some form of the Indogermanic word *gheim- 
{ghjem-, ghim- etc.) winter, and is thus cognate with Gr. 
Xt'/xetpos masc.. fem., goat one year old.] 

1 , A ewe between the first and second shearing. 
Gelt gimmer, a barren ewe. 

1424-1349, etc. [see Dinmont]. CX425 Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 
638/36 Hie gargia, gymbure. Ibid, 698/23 Hec bidua, 
gymbyre. 1384 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 18 Item at Shearborne 
a dinmont, a gimer, & thre lams, 1691 Ray N. C. Words 
31 A Gelt-gimmer, a barren Ew. 1804 Scott Let. to Ellis 
ig May in Lockhart, Long sheep and short sheep and tups 
and gimmers and hogs and dinraonts had made a perfect 
sheep fold of my understanding. 1849 H. Stephens Bk. of 
Farm (ed. 2) I. 594/2 A young ewe or gimmer is apt to be 
shy to her first lamb. 1883 Tracts. Highland Soc. Agric. 
XV. App. B. 73 Ewes and Gimmers. .in pens of three. 

2 . ‘A contemptuous term for a woman ^ (Jam.). 
Also rarely for a mare. 

[Perh. a different word, formed by association of Gammer 
and Kimmer. Cf. ‘ Gimmer, a mistress. “ My Gimmer 
always wore those blue and white checked aprons’” [Kent. 
Gloss. 1887).] 

ct 1774 Fergusson Poems (1814) II. 15 She round the ingle 
wi’ her gimmers sits, Crammin’ their gabbles wi’ her nicest 
bits. 17^ K. Galloway Poems 90 The mim-mou’d gimmers 
them misca’d. 1807 J. Stagg Poems 136 See Sawney . . 
Gallin the gimmer wi’ a gad, Tho’ leyke a porpoise peighan ; 
He warrant’s her soun’ win’ a* lim', As onny o’ the hilL 1893 
Northumbld. Gloss., Gimmer, a low woman. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as gimmer mutton, -pet; 
gimmer-hiog, a ewe of not more than one year 
old ; gimmer-lamb, a female lamb that has not 
been shorn. 

1346 Wills 4r Inv. N, C. (Surtees 1835) 124 It’m I gyff to 
Yssahyll my dowghter . . v youe.s or els v ^gymmars hoggs, 
1870 Daily Nezus 6 Dec., Sheep stocks in East Yorkshire 
.. consist chiefly of breeding ewes and wether and gimmer 
hogs. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 2 From lambinge 
time . . till clippinge time . . they [ewes] are called ^gimmer 
lambes. 1886 S. W. Line. Gloss, s. v., So in Contracts— so 
many stone of Wether or *Gimmer mutton. 1783 Burns 
Death ^ Dr. Hornbk. xxvii, Twa guid ^gimmer-pets. 
Gimmew, gimmon, vars. Gemew, Obs. 
t GlHlHasse. Obs. rare^K [anglicized form 
of Gymnasium. QL¥ . gymnase."] A gymnasium. 

1632 Stapylton Herodian iv. xxxiiL A Gimnsusse [marg. 
An Activity Court] also and a statley Bath He did erect. 

Gimp, gymp (gimp), Also 7-9 guimp. 
[Of obscure origin; Du. gimp in, the same sense 
appears already in Jacob Cats (died 1660), and so 
is earlier than our first example of the Eng. word ; 
some mod.Ger. Diets, have gimpe, gimpf\ xtGgyxt 
guimpe in this sense. The Eng. word cor- 
responds in meaning nearly to F. guipure, f. guiper 
to ‘whip’ or wrap (a cord, etc.) with thread or silk.] 

1 . Silk, worsted, or cotton twist with a cord or 
wire running through it. Now chiefly applied to 
a kind of trimming made of this (see quot. 1882) ; 
sometimes covered with beads or spangles. 

X664 J. Wilson Cheats n. iv, I have three or four as rich 
Suits, for Flanders Lace, Gimp, and Embroidery, as any in 
the Town, a x’jo^Compl. Servant-Maid [ed, 7) 63 Open it 
betwixt the gimp or over-cast, likewise into every Hit-hole. 
<217x7 Parnell Elegy to an old Beauty 62 Un mov’d by 
Tongues, and Sights he walk'd the place, Thro’ Tape, 
Toys, Tinsel, Gimp, Perfume, and Lace. (?i8oo Miss 
Knight Autobiog. 121 To another lady I w^ in the 
habit of writing in the millinery style giving descriptions of 
gimps and ribands. 1874 T, Hardy Far fr. Madding 
Crozvd I. xxiv. 271 The military man’s spur had become 
entangled in the gimp which decorated the skirt of her 
dress. 1881 Young Ev. Man his ozon. MechanH § 798 The 
kneeling stool may be finished with fringe or gimp round 
the edge. 1882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlework, 
Gimp or Gymp, an openwork trimming, used on both dress 
and furniture, and m coach lace making. It is made of 
silk, worsted, or cotton twist, having a cord or a wire run- 
ning through it. The strands are plaited or twisted, so as 
to form a pattern. 

2 . A fishing-line composed of silk, etc., hound 
with wire to strengthen it. 

1827 Blackw, Mag. XXL 819 Pass your gymp in at the 
fi.sh's mouth. X867 F, Angling xiv. (1880) 508 Bright 

brass gimp is very easily seen by the fi.sh, 1873 G. C. 
Davies Menmi. Mere xxiii. 199 The brass wire of the 
ordinary gorge hook is cut away, and the gimp fastened to 
the thickest part or shoulder of the lead. 


3 . In Lace-making i The coarser thread which 
forms the outline of the design (see quot. 1882). 

X839 Penny CycL XIII. 264 [The pattern of lace depends] 
partly upon the introduction of a thicker thread, called 
gymp, which is used for the formation of figures, flowers, 
and other ornaments. x88a Caulfeild & Saward 
Needlework, Gimp .. is the shiny, or coarse glaxed thread 
used in Honiton and other Pillow Lace.s, to mark out and 
slightly Tai.se certain edges of the design, as a substitute 
for Raised Work. 

4. attrib., as gimp cord, lace, -machine, -maker ^ 
manufacturer, nail, pin, -work ; f also quasi-adj. 
»» * trimmed with gimp as gimp petticoat. 

X874 T. Hardy Farfr. Madding Crowd I. xxiv. 271 The 
rowel of the spur had . . wound itself among the *gimp 
cords [of a lady’s dress]. i66x Pepys Diary 9 June, My 
wife put on her black silk gowne, which is now laced all 
over with black *gimp lace, as the fashion is. 1873 Knight 
DicL Meek., *Gimp’mackine, a narrow-ware loom having 
devices at the edge of the warp to catch the woof and form 
loops or patterns, the gimp cords of various sizes being 
carried by independent shuttles or needles, Daily 
News z6 Apr. 6/3 The daughter of a *gimp-maker. i8sx 
in Illusir. Land. News {xZsi) 5 Aug. 118 *Gimp manufac- 
turer. 1873 Knight Diet. Meek., * Gimp nail, a. small 
forged nail with a rounded head, used by upholsterers, 
i673_ Drvden Marr. d la Mode iii. i, Take my *Guimp 
Petticoat for that truth. 1882 Wore. Exkib. Caial. III. 51 
* Gimp pins. 1733 *Gimp- work [see Gimp z/.®]. 

Gimp (gimp), sbA [a. F. guimpe, repr. OF. 
^«V«//<?, Wimple.] A neckerchief or stomacher 
(worn by a imn). 

^ 1747 Gentl, Mag. 571/1 Sisters in grey, .with swarms of 
idle drabs and wenches in gimps, [Gtdmps, a nun’s neck- 
kerchief] di.spersed all over the kingdom. 1847 Faber Life 
Si. Rose of Lima 152 To prevent them from cutting her 
habit, her veil, and her gimp, 

^ Gimp (dgimp), rare in literary use ; colloq. 
in north, and midi, districts. [Of obscure origin ; the 
mod. Diets, erroneously assign to it the pronuncia- 
tion (gimp), and confuse it with next.] trans. To 
give a scalloped or indented outline to. 

1697 A. DE LA Pryme Diary (Surtees) 152 [A] woman’s 
bust with the aforesaid Strang liead-dress on onely a little 
more waved and gimp’d. X7S6 Cowper in ComtoisseurlSo. 
1341*7 A Trolloppe or Slammerkin, with treble ruffles to the 
culls, pinked and gymped. X846 Worcester, Gimp, to jag; 
to indent; to denticulate. 1878 Thompson's Gardener's 
Assistant 705 Leaves narrow, beautifully gimped along the 
margins. 

Gimp (gimp), [f. Gimp sb.^ 

1 . To trim with gimp, 

17SS Scott Bailey's Diet,, Gimp, to make gimp-worlc, 
or to work in gimp. x88x Miss Braddon Asph. II. 232 
Every one of the dresses is . . festooned and fringed and 
gimped. 

2 . To * whip * or twine (wire, or the like) into 
a plait or twist of some softer material. 

1883 W. L. Carpenter Soap <f< Candles The candles 
were made self-snuffing, by means of plaiting the wick, and 
‘gimping ’ strings of wire, or other fibrous material, into 
the plaits, with the object of bending the wick outwards, so 
that the end of it should reach the oxidizing part of the 
flame, and thus be destroyed. 

Gimp : see Jimp a. 
tGdmpaixado. Ohs.rare-'^. 

*S93 Nashe Strange News To Gentlem. Rdrs., Wks, 
(Gro.sart) II. 185 A certayne Theologicall gimpanado, a 
demie diuine, no higher than a Tailors pressing iron, 

tGimping. rare-^. =Gimp jAI x. 

1755 in Odes Anacreon (1760) 74 Ornament it well 

with gimping, Flownses, Furbelows, and crimping. 

Gin (cigin), sbf Forms ; 3-7 giniie, gyuine, 3-6 
(also 9 in sense 8) gyn, 5 gyne, (4-5 7 

eynnt, 7-8 ginn, 3- gin, [Aphetic form of OF, 
ENaiNE (q.v.).] 

f i. Skill, ingenuity. Also in a bad sense : Cun 
ning, craft, artifice (cf. Enq-ine 2). Quaint of gin : 
clever in contriving or planning; also of things, 
cariously contrived. Obs. 

cxzoo Ormin 7087 Ujj-witess swi]>e wise, ]?att unnderr- 
stodenn maniswhatt purrh snoterr gyn hi sterrness. a 1230 
Owl ^ NighL jds Mid lutle strengpe jjurj giune Castel and 
burj me mai iwinne. <2 x300 P'ragm, Pop. Sci. i Wright) * 
Cure Loverd, that al makede i-wis, queynte is of ginne, 
^1300 Vox hf Wolf 'jz in Hazl. JS,'. P. P. \. 60 To^ one 
putte wes water inne, That wes i-maked mid grete ginne. 
X340-70 Alisaunder 1135 Therfore ]>q Kyng had cast too 
keepe ]?at steede, In hat caue craftely enclosed with gynne. 
CX4XO Chron. Eng. 180 in Ritson Metr. '-1802) II 

Feole thinges ther beth ynne Craftilich ymad with gynne. 
CX470 Hardyng Chron. lxvii. viii, By subtelte and his 
sleyghty gyn. 

f 2 . An instance or product of ingenuity ; contri- 
vance, scheme, device. Also a cunning stratagem, 
artifice, trick (cf. Engine 3 ). Obs. 

<;i20S Lay. 1336 Brutus iherde siggen. .ofhan ufeleginnen 
he cuSen ha inereminnen. a X300 Floriz ^ Bl. 131 Hu he 
mijte mid sume ginne His lemman blaunchefiur awinne, 
1340-70 A lisauuder 644 By ginnes of Geraetrie hee ioifully 
telles Bothe h® <late & h® daie. C1380 Sir Ferumb. 
4352 Wan we buh wyh such a gynne p® brigge-jates al 
wyh-ynne, han wol y blowe myn horn, c X450 Coknvolds 
Dannee 149 in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 44, I wyll asey with a 
gyne All the cok wolds that here is yu. To knaw them wyll I 
fond. 153s Stewart Cron. Scot. II, 543 So be no way, be ony 
wyle or gyn, Withoutin leif mycht no man wyn thairin. XS90 
Spenser F. Q. iii. vii. 7 The Hag she found, Busie (as 
seem’d) about some wicked gin. 1630 Bu j-wer A nthropomet. 
Pref., Indeliable tincture ; which rub’d iK The Gallants doe 
account their bravest gin, X723 Triekology 16 They have 
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am. 


mm. 

an incurable Itcli to intermeddle with their secret and pro- 
found Gins. 

t Loosely used for : Affair, thing. 

1:3*0 Sir Trisir, 3867 Her hors apolk stap in pe water 
her wat ay whare; It was a ferly gm. So heye vndcr hir 
gare It.fieise. 

A mechanical contrivance or device; a machine. 
(Cf. Engine 4.) Obs, exc. arch, 

jcj.. B* B, AlUt. P, B. 491, pen watz |>cr ioy in hat gyn 
Jthe ark] & much comfort in }>at cofer. ^1386 Chaucer 
Sqr»s '/’ 314 Trille another pyn. For ther-in Hth iheffect of al 
the gyn, — Cmt, Yeom. Frol 4- T. 612 This false gyn 
Was nat maad ther, but it was maad bifore. c 14*5 .Srwt'M 
Sa^:-, (P.) 2035 To ordayn and dyvyse a gyne, B'orto holde 
the piler ■ up-ryght, ' x6io Healey Si A'ug". Ciiie of God 
(1620) S4» H« meaneth of all the gins in instruments, it is 
too tedious to stand reckning them here. i 65 a Hobbes 
( 168^ 54 Not every one that brings from beyond 
Seas a new .Gin, or other janty device 'is therefore a Philo- 
'sojpher., aSato Shelley 'Z dr/, to Maria Gtsiforne Poet. Wks. 
(iSpt) 369/a To breathe a soul into the iron heart Of some 
aaachine portentous, or strange gin. 
fb. An instrument, a tool Obs, 

*3,. K. Alts. 607 Neptanabus byhalt hts gynne And 
saide [etc.], xsjy Billingsley Euclid vu Introd. 1^3 Instru- 
ments of. .drawing huge thinges incredible to the ignorant, 
and infin.ite other ginnes, ^*616 Beaum. & Ft. Custom 
Caimiry i, i, Yet if you play not faire play and above boord 
too, I have a foolish gin here l>aying his band upon 

his sword], I say no more. cxSzB Fletcher Q. Coriuih ni. 
i, I should curse my fortune Even at the highest to be made 
the ginne To uns>;rew a mother's love unto her son. *624 
Capt. Smith Ytrgtma 1. 3 Their Boats are but one great tree 
..burnt in the forme of a trougli with gins and fire. 

f e. A spring or similar piece of mechanism. 
.*59* Greene Art Cmnjr Catch., a. 5 His stirhops are 
made with vices and gins, that one may put them in a 
paire of glooues. 16x3 Bp. Andrewes 96 Serm. {1641) 462 
I'here g^th search and enquiry to it ; paines and diligence 
are requisite ; we shall not come thither, with the turning of 
■a ginne. x6x$ /Md. 694 Of our selves, to move : not wrought 
to it, by any gin, or vice, or skrew made by ait. x6zt 'F. 
WiLLiA.MsoN tr. Goulart's IVise Vieillard 49 Idolles, and 
Statues, which ardficklly are moued by ylses Sc gynnes. 

4 . spec. A contrivance for catching game, etc. ; 
a snare, net, trap, or the like. (Cf. Enoini 5c) 
c xzzo Bosiiwy 645 £The hunter] him seiuen sit olon, 
bihak, W^r his gin him out biwak. 1375 Barbour Bruce 
jL 576 VVith his bandys quhile he wrocht Gynnys, to tak 
geddis & salmonys, c xsfio Maunokv. (Roxb ) xxiii. 105 He 
may wylde fewlc slayne with hawke.s ami dere slaen with 
hundes or oper gynnez. 14^ Caxton Fahles of ABsop i. 
xviii, I am take & bound with this gynne. *530 Palsgr. 
225/1 Gynne to take quayles with, ronneUe. *603 Drayton 
Heroic. Ep.x. 120 The little Fishes.. With feareiuil nibbling 
dye th^inticing Oin. *6w Hkywood DiaJ, ii, Wka. 1874 
vl. IIS They onely shall lost labor win, Who seeke to 
catch an old Fox in a gin. 1664 Butler Hud. n. iii. 277 
He made a Planetary Gin Which Rats would run their own 
heads in. vjxz Arbuthnot f&kn Bull 111. App.iii, A noose 
that slipped as glib as a bird-catcher's i^in, 1781 Crabbe 
Library Wks. 3834 II. 48 Her subtile gin, that not a fly 
escapes J 1813 Sporting Mag. XLVI. 4 He discovered tlie 
defendants setting gins or engines to catch bares. 3879 
Jefferies Wild Life m S. Co. 250 These animals get 
caught, too, in the gms. 

j%' * 34 ® Ayenb, 28 Hyre guodes to lo^y pe enuious 
a^mype,? alle his gynnes, ? ft 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 
1620 His gynnes hath he [Love] sett wiihoute, Ryght for to 
cacche in his paiiters These damoysels & bachelers. 1484 
Caxton Curtail a b, For to make the grete and myghty to 
falle and ouerthrowe she [Fortune] Jk.‘tteth gladly her 
gynnes. 1563 Mtrr, Ma^.t Macksmitk ii. 7 Caugltt in g>'n 
wherein is layd no bayt. 1639 Fuller Holy War v’ x, 
(1640) 247 Satan, the master juggler, neetleth no wires or 
ginnes to work with, beir^ all ginnes himself, 1677 F. Sano- 
»'oRO Geneal. HEl laS So strong was the conceit of a Pro- 
phecy of Merlin (that Ginn of Error) ITiat Llewellin .should 
one day possess the Diadem of Brute. 17211 R, Keith tr. y\ 
d Kempid Solil. Saul x, 374 For many are the Gins for that 
Soul which lovetb to gad abroad. 1753 Brit. Mag. IV. 548 
Beware the Wheel of Fortune-^-kis a gin, You'll lose a 
dozen times for once you win. 1873 E. j , Brennan Witc/t 
of Nemi 17 That ye may shun the gins that trap to hell 
1 6. An engine of torture, the rack. Kngdjk 
5 b.) Ohs. 

^ a laas Leg. Kath. 1980 pis pinfule gin wes o swuch wise 
minet past te twa turnden ether wiSward oSer. 35*6 
Skelton Magnyf. 22^, I bequethe the gowte and the 
,gyn. *S9o $vttNs.ER F. Q. 1. .v. 35 Xynhacus joynts were 
stretched on a.glm *'Sp* Lodge Mupiues S&mfoto hiZj) 
14 Trying vanitw in the j^u, attynng Yertue with the 
' garland. . 

t b. A fetter. Obs. 

1663 Butler Hud. i. ii. g68 To keep from flaying scourge 
thy skin, And ancle free from iron gin. 

1 6 . A machine or instrument used in warfare for 
casting stones or other missiles, (Cf. En'Cine 5.) 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1 343s Hu pat wipinne were 
caste! wuste vaste Mid arblast and raid oper ginne?^, vaste 
agen 'hom caste, a *300 Cursor M. 9890 (Gdtt.) castei 
. . may neyhe na wand wiht. Ne na maner gin ICoii. MS. 
engine] of were May cast paptill it for to dere. e *3*0 
Cast. LotfC 680 He .stont on hei^ rocHe and sound . . {>at ler 
ne mai wone noii vuel ping, Ne derue no gynnes c.a.styng. 
*387 I'revisa Higdeu | Rolls) IV. 429 losephus prewe out 
hrennynge oyle uppon alle her and smoot al her 

gynnes. C1400 Rom, Rose 4176 They dredde noon awaut 
Of gynne, gunne, nor .skaflutit. 34.. Fid. Voc. in Wr.- 
Wnicker 784/ 1 ^ Hoc ntangttalinm, a gyn. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Forms xlii. 67 Than Blssines the grit gyn bend, Sjraikdoun 
the top of the folr tour, a 1630 Merline 1854 iu F urniv. 
Percy Folio L 480 Whenjhey tootle castle came wylde fyer 
«oofte them nurae & cast itt in with a gynne. 
f?. A device for fastening or securing a door, 
iriijtiow, etc. ; a bolt, Imr, or the like. Oh, 
av^ Cursor M, 3759 pt whrdou was wit suilk a gin 


Men moght it open pat loked wit-in. c 13*0 Cast. Lmte 803 
i>e ffoure smale toures abouten .. Euerichon wip a ^at 
wip ginne pat may non vuel come per-inne. ?ci47S 
Sqr. iozoe Degre 97 Every wyndowe , . On eche syde had 
there a gynne, Sperde with many a dyvers pynne. xs8i J, 
Bell Haddads Attsto. Osor. 398 b, The barre.s and gynnes 
beyn:^ forced backe. *710 Ruddiman Gloss, to Douglas' 
JEneis^ Gyn^ the bolt or lock of a door. 

t b. 7 b knoutt the gin : to know the way or 
trick of opening (a door, etc.). Obs. 

1534 Barclay Cyt. 4- Uplostdyshm.iFercy%oei^ p. Iv, Of our 
poore houses men soone may knowethegin So at our pleasure 
we may go out and in. 1535 .Stewart Cron. Scot. 1 1 . spS 
Donewald . . knew weiU the gyn of euerilk chalmer diiir. 
16. . Ratilino Roaring Willie in Berw. Nat, Club {1886) 
475 Sae weel as I ken the gate, And far better the gin. 
a 1630 Old Robin of Fortingale 88 in Furniv. Percy Polio 
I. 239 About the Middle time of the Night came 24 good 
knights in, Sir Gyles he was the forraost man, soe well he 
knew that ginne. 

8. a. A mechanical apparatus used for hoisting 
heavy weights, a crane ; now usually a tripod in 
form, one leg being movable for variations in height, 
and the other two a certain distatice apart, with 
a winch or drum between them round which tlie 


rope is wound, 

1447-8 in Willis 8c Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 399 Roj^s 
Barowes gynnes herdetles. 1497 Nm>al Acc. Hm. dj 
(1896) QT Re.sing gynne of xiij peces with apparelL *53* in 
Willis & Clark Cambridge I. 608 Gynnes, wheks, cables. 
1706 Phillips ted. Kersey), Gm..ox\ Engine for raising or 
lifting up of great Guns. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marim 
(1789), Crtbr<f, asort of gin, or machine resembling the sheers 
of a ship. 1779 Forrfist Coy, N. Gttinea 9 She had for a 
mast an artilkry triangle (gin or tripod) made of three stout 
bamboo.s. 1788 Trans. Soc. Arts Vl. ao8 I’he Gin will not 
hoist it on such soft ground. 1868 Kinglake Crimea 
G877) IV. iii, 60 The cranes, the gins, the engines of all 


kinds, 

fg. 1651 N. Bacon Disc. Gmt. Eng. u. iii. (1739 nS'Fhe 
l^rlvy Council of Kings hath been an old Ginn of State, tliat 
at a sudden lift could do much to the furthering of the 
present estate of publick Affairs. 

b. Mining. An apparatus for boistiug, pumping, 
etc., usually a drum or windlass worked by horse- 
or wind-power, 

i 636 Plot 348 They draw it Ithe water] up by 

Gin .. the Gin is always work’t by Horses. 1708 J. C. 
C&mpl Collier 13843) 23 IThe Blast] may tear up your 
Timlier Work and shatter the Gins. 37^ Nat. /list, in 
Ana. Reg. 328 With these ginns or vertical wheels both 
water and coals were drawn from the pits. 1804 W. 
Tennant Ind, Recreat. (ed. a' 11 . 168 The cattle are not 
driven in a gin as ours, but retire away from the well, and 
return to its mouth. 1841 Hartsiiorne Salop. .Aniiq, 
Gloss,, Gin, a wooden perpendicular axle, which has arms 
projecting from its upper part, to which a horse is fastened. 
A common mode of drawing materials out of a coal-pit when 
a work is in its infancy. 386a Smiles Engineers 11 L 9 The 
gin consists of a large drum placed horizontally round 
which ropes attached to buckets and corves are wound, 
which are thus drawn up or sent down the shafts. 3875 
Knight Did, MecEf Gint 2. A pump operated by wimimid. 

0 . A machine for driving piles. ? Obs. exc. U. S. 

3<^* [see Gin-boat in 12 b]. 38*8-;^ in Webster. 3889 in 
Century .Did. 


10 . Amachinefur separating cotton from its seeds. 
Also called a cM/on-gm (see Cottoh sb.^ 10 l 

3796 [see Cotton sb.^ lo], 1S07 Pike Sources 3 fissEs. 
(xBxol III. App. 22, One of Nolan’s men comtructed the first 
cotton gin they ever had in the province. 3837 J. Brauhury 
'/'ra^. Amor, styt There are public gins established in 
aimo!t*t every part, to which a planter nmy take his cotton, 
and have it cleaned and packed. 3854 Hooker Himal 
fruls. II, xxvi. 237 'Fhe cotton is cleansed here, as else- 
where, by a simple gin. 3879 Cmsells Techn. Ednc, I. 
3if> A mill, where by means of a peculiar apparatus called a 
gin, the cotton Is separated fiom them. 


11 . Naid. (See quot. 1867*) 
t xS6o H. Stuart Smmads Catech. 38 Topsail sheets 
when made of clmin are rove through gins instead of ciuarter 
blocks, 3867 Smyth .Sailods Word-bk.^ Cin^ a small iron 
cruciform frame, having a swivel-hook, furnished with an 
iron sheave, to serve as a pulley for tlie use of chain in tlis- 
ch^ing cargo and other ^purposes. iSSa Hares Seaum». 
skip (ed. 6) 73 The chaini is led through a gin. 


12. aflrib. and Cornb.^ as (senses 8 and ii) gin- 
bioekf '-sheers^ -iackk ; (sense 4) gin- 

mt^ dmf ; (sense so) gim-miH, -riikr. 

*873 Kkicht Diet. Meek., ^Gin-block, a tackle block with 
a h»k to swing from the gib of a crane or from the sheer of 
a gin, 3893 Stevenson & L. Osbourne Wrmker <1892) 3 
The astute Scotch engineer of the *gin-m*U. 1883 Cmiemf. 
Rev. Sept. 355 He mty dexterously and quickly lay a *im* 
net iW Ltiekmmfs Did. 3 fem, *G/i* Fulley, 

the pulley of a gin block. Knight Diet. Meeh. gfio/a 
Another |gin] has a roller-knife acting in combination with 
a^gm-roikn 3497 NamlAee.Hm. F/ZirS^i 93 *Gynnc 
rope with an hoke of irert. 1547 Privf Commit Ads 
IL 4^ Gynne rope^ I coyk. 3870 Mam. Ariitkry Mxere. 
6;^ ^Gyn sheew, with mf without lengthened prypide. *8^ 
F. A GRiFFmis .d rii/. Mom. (1862) 317 A •gyn tackle co»- 
xtsts of one triple and one daubk biock ; the fall is fixed 
to thedembk, 3843 ZoMoghi 1 . 223 A *gin-trap was ,«t. 

b. Speck! comb-: gi»-b©amA//*?;>as^see<|«ot.)5 
f gia-boab, a carrying a pile-driver; T»ia- 
bole, hole in the ground where a gin (sense 8 
or 9) has stoexi ; gia-horse, a horse that works 
a (sense 8 h% a mill-horse ; .giB-hO'i»e, a 
bnikling where wtlom k ginned ; gin*pit (see 
; gln-pnmp wGif skBb; giB-race, -ring, 
the circle or track In which a gia-horse moves; 


gin-saw (see qnot.) ; gin- wheel, (a) the wheel 
or drum of a gin used for hoisting, etc. j (b) a wheel 
in a cotton gin. 

3883 Gresley C<?«/ PHniug, ^Gin-beam, a timber 

cross-bar carrying the pully-wheels over the top of a gin- 
pit. 3682 J. Collins Salt ^ Fiskery 23 Of Banking in, and 
Recovering the Ground. I'his is to be performed by aid of 
*Ginn-Boats, to drive into the Mud rows of Trees, and 
Posts sharpened at the Lower end. 1632 J. Taylor 
(Water P.)^ Thame /sis Biv, And Sunning locke the 

f roundsill is too high, Besides two ^Gin-holes that are very 
ad And Sunning bridge much need of mending had. 3789 
Trans. Soc. Ams ;ed. 2) II, 217 They are like a parcel of 
old *gin-horses, that cannot be drove out of their pace. 1794 
Burns Wks. 1 1 , 435 There is £is{>ecie.s of the human germs 
that I call the gin-horse class. .Round and round they go., 
without an idea or wish beyond their circle. 3828 Carlyle 
3 Iisc. t38s7' I. 240 'I'his orbit niay Ire . . the circle of a gin- 
horse. 3852 Mrs, Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxxiv. In an 
old forsaken room of the *gin-hutise. 1880 C. R. Markham 
Peruv. Bark 474 'I’he engine-house, gin-hoiihe, and ware- 
liouses stand about a hundred yards from the river. 3883 
Gresley Gloss. Coal Minings, ^Gin-pity a shallow inine or 
pit-shaft .. worked by a gin. ^3728 Wooowahd Nat . Hist. 
Fossils (tyzq> I. 165 'J’he ‘'Gin-pump of Mo.styn Coal-pits. 
186a S.Mii.E.s Engineers III. 9 Ihickets and corve.s .. which 
are thus drawn up or sent dt>wn the shafts by a horse 
travelling in a circular track or ‘ *gin*race '. 3841 Harts- 

iioMNK Salop. Antiq. Gloss., *Gm-7'ing. 3875 Knight 
Did. Mcch.t *Gin-saWy one tised in a cotton-gin for draw'- 
iug the fibers througii the grid, leaving the seed in the 
hopper. 1839 X're Jtlct . .'iris 185 This machine moulds 
3o,o^<o [biicks] in a day's work of 12 hours, with the help 
of one hor:-e, ywkvd to a *“gin wiied. 3862 Smilks Engineers 
I. 323 'I’he ofd methods ot tlie gin-whee! ami tub, and the 
chain pump had been trhid, 1875 Knighi’ Diet. 3 /ech., 
Gin-w .'eel, a wheel in a c<jttun-gin. It may mean a wheel 
with curveil pninied teeth or <,laws,^ which act as the teeth 
of the usual saws in drawing the filler through the grid ; 
or the brush-wheel, which deans the lint from liie said wheel 
or saw. 

Gin. (< 3 .^’ni)j sk^ Also 8 jin. [Abbreviation of 
GekbvaL] 

1, An anient spirit distillt d from grain or malt ; 
see Ge.xkva 1 and the m»te there. 

3714 Mandrvillk Bab. Bees (1723) 1 . 86 The infamous 
J.,u{uor, the name of which deriv’d from Juniper-Berries in 
Dutch, is now, by fretjuent u-e .. from a w'ord of midliiig 
length shrunk iiuu a Munusyil.dde, Intoxicating Gin, 3728 
SwjpT ^rnl. .1/od. Jmdy Wks. 1755 HI. n, 194 Their 
chait’ring makes a louder din Than fish-wives o’er a cup of 
jin. 3738 i-^oi'E Epil. Sat. 1, 130 ’i‘hi.s . . hurls the Thunder 
of the Laws on Gin [.W/<*. A spirituous liquor, the ex- 
orbitant use of which had almost de.-.troyed tiie lowest rank 
of liic People till it was restrained by an act of ParUament 
in 17361. 3839 CarlyiJ', ( 'harti&m iv. 333 Gin. .liquid Mad- 
ness "sold itt ictTpence the quartern. i 85 a Sm Is. Brodie 
Fsichol. luq. n. iii. qs It is under the infliicncepf gin and 
brandy, rnucli more than of beer or wine, that laxlily diseases 
arise. ' 3875 Bijckla.no Log-bk. 85 She was full length, in 
water as dear SiS giiL 


2 . atirib. and Comb. y^^gin-botiky -case .^-drinher^ 
-rioty -sutler \ gin-drinking vbl. sb. and ppL a,; 
gin-smuggling fiA. sh. ; gi H' bright, -chary- sodden ^ 
-ward adjii. ; and in tlie names of drinks, as 
and-biUerSy gin- and- tansy, gin-and water (also 
(il/rib.)y gm-and-warmwtmij gin cocktail^ -Jlcz, 
-grog, -punch, -siraighL -toddy, -Hoist. 

1872 Kusmin P'ors C/av, xiv, 18 If they had been bad 
old women they wvmid, have Wiintcd \du and bitters for 
breakfast. 3865 * Aktemus Wa ’ /nUnfimt w. Pr. Napo- 
leon, Did he pcrfiKsm her bedtoom at a onseasonable hour 
with *gin and tanzy t 38S0 Harman's Man. 56 [Recipe for 
Hiakingj Gin and I’ansy. 3838 Dickens iX Twist xxxvii, 
Air. Bumble .. drank his ’ghi-and-water in .silence. 1874 
Jefeekies Toilers rr/'/riV/itf (1892) 28 Some towip have only 
what m called a * gin-and-wat«r ' market ; that Is, the ‘dcaP 
Is begun and conduded . . at an Inn over a gla.ss of spirit.s 
and water. 3894 J. J hsLE Round the iCo/ld x. 169 He had 
a fuD.moon .sort of face, with a gin-and-w.iier no.se and 
cod-fish eyc-S, 3880 harftmtt's Plan. 53 [Rcciiw for] *Gii> 
ami Wormwood. 3824 Mass Mitfohis Ciilage Scr. 1, (3863) 
3o2 Our drover could never resist the .seduction of the ’’^gin- 
bottle. 3893 Wesun. Gaz.gy Ju:ie_7/i The Thames is ‘*gin- 
brighth and many of the fish are in a very sickly condition. 
3897 Mary Kinghley W. Africa 474 An empty *gin-case. 
38^ Daily News 15 Oct §/$ Yht Suffolk Stour is ‘*gin- 
ciear*, and fish are 'off the feed there, 1852 Hawthorne 
////tJkifdak Rom. xxi, D883) s-'o He., being famous for 
nothing Imt *gin-cocktails. Man No. 33 r 8 She prov- 
ing a vixen, a gilt, ami a *gin-drinker. 3839 Carlylr 
Chartism ii. 117 i'he labourer’s, .unrest, reckieiCHness, *gm- 
drinking, 3859 Lo. Lvn'uM U amiercr (ed. a) 29a That 
‘•‘gin-drmksng hag. 389X Plonth LXXIi. 17 You take 
yottr luncheon-srmck .. or **ghj-fm*, 3823 Blackta, Ma^. 
XIV. 534 The fumes of k*tt night’s *gin-grog. Hughes 
'Tom Hrytm t. ix, FlasJunan bad l:»een^regah tig himself^on 
■*giu-punch, 3839CARLYLK Clmriism iv. 132 A murky-sim- 
mering 'fophet, of C4»t>eras-fun««, coiton-fuz, *gm-not, 
wrath and toil. 3897 Ksngsi.ky IV, Afriea 278 Ibe 
prevention of **gw smuggling, J. K. Jerome ime 

Thameh is SlThat dull-eyed \in •sodden but. 3^ 

Barmans Mam 57 [Recipe fori **Giii Straight. 3809 W. 
Irving Nmckerk <i86sl 8*3 A brawny •gin-snttler. 3840 
Barham Irngoi. leg. Sen 1. EyecuHof* 72 hly Lorn Tom- 
nmldy is drinkinff %iiMmldy. 381*6 J. Wilson m Blackro. 
Moa XIX.. 395/3 Tmih should belike ^gin-twist, half and 
half. 3849 l*HACKKitAy Pendmms xxxix, 'Fhe 
dcvllltid turkey had no charms for him. 3829 Edin. her. 
XLIX. j8* With chsuracterirtic sagacity, the legislators, 
Ja«.tk«,i&nd yArsom of the land joiu together.. to augment 
the *ginward btiw, 

■fo. Social comb.: fgin-aclb tbe act of 1730 
wb!cb» by an increased ilnty^ restrained the sale of 
44n (cC I, qmU 1 738) ; gin-door {mmce’wd.}^ the 


GIN, 

entrance to a gin-palace ; gin-drinker’s liver, ^ a 
term applied to atrophic cirrhosis of the liver, from 
its frequent cause ’ {Syd Soc,Zex. 1S85 ) ; gin-liver 
gin-drinker s lwer\ gin-mill a drinking 

saloon (hence gin-miller) ; gin-spinner, (a) a dis- 
tiller ; \b) a dealer in spirituous liquors ; gin-trap 
slangy the mouth. Also Gin-palace, Gin-shop, 

GIN'SLING. , 

Z7S2 Fielding Coveni-Garden Jrnt Na 49. i Of this 
it is easy to give many instances, particularly in the case of 
the *gin-act some years ago, 1777 in Chesterfields Misc. 
iVks. 1 . 242 Lord Chesterfield's first speech on the Gin act, 
February 21, 1743. 1850 Mrs. Browning roems 1 L 191 
The *gin-door’s oath, that hollowly chinks Guilt upon 
grief. 1845 Budd Dis, Liver 116 These forms of disease 
are . . most frequent , . among the poorer classes, many of 
whom spend great part of their earnings in gin ; and for 
this reason the granular and the hob-nail liver . . has been 
familiarly termed by English practitioners, the *gin«dnnl<ers* 
liver, T&zz-'y^Good's Studg Med. (ed. 4) I. ^^note., In what 
is termed the ^gin-liver white linesare seen traversing it. 
Belgriwia Dec. 251 He . . then goes off to rejoin his comrades, 
to adjourn to the nearest ‘ ■** gin-mill ' where a drink can be had 
on the sly. 1888 Voice (N. Y.) 9 Aug., A social organization 
named after that *gm-miller and Republican ‘ boss 1785 
Grose Did. Vulg. Tongue^ spinner^ a distiller. 1813 
European Mtxg. Jan, 69 The distillers, alias Gin Spinners, 
have, .advanced the price of gin. 18*7 Egan A need, of 
'Jiir/ifg Just as she was about to toddle to the gin-spinner’s 
for the ould folks, and lisp out for a quartern of max. i86a 
Sala Accepted Addr, 186 A strong team of gin-spinners’ 
horses ..led by distillers’ draymen. 1827 Egan A need, 
of Turf Never again could he feel his ivories loose 
within his *gin-trap. 

0 in icl;5in), sbl^ Attsiralian. Also ginn, jin. 
[Native word.] A female Australian aboriginal ; 
a native woman or wife. 

[1798 D. Collins Acc. N. S. Wales 6 iz Din^z. woman.] 
*827 P. Cunningham A^. .S. PVates ll. i6 He once looked 
into one of their (wives’) bags, and found [etc.]. 1831 
Tyerman & Bennet Vof 4* 7 rav. II. xxxvii. 166 I'hey 
[New Holland aborigines] answered . . * We are poor men ; 
we have no jins’. 1863 Beveridge Gatherings 65 The 
camp where lay last night the youthful Gin. 1885 Mrs. C. 
pRAED Head station ai The gins, or elder women .. lay 
ba.sking in the sun. 

b. transf. A female kangaroo. 

Breton Excurs, N. S, Wales 254 The flying gin 
(gin is the native word for woman or female) is a boomah, 
and will leave behind every description of dog. 

t Gin, sbfi Obs. Also ginn, jinn. [Appella- 
tive use of Ginn, a female name (Shaks. Com. Em 
III. i. 31), prob. = Jenn, Jenny i\ 

1 . A female ferret (cf. Gill). 

1688 R. Holme Armoury n. 136/1 A Ferret, the Hob 
the Male, Ginn, or Jinn, tlie female. 

2 . A gin of all trades, the female equivalent of 
Jack of all trades, 

1705 Vanbrugh Confed. 1, iii, Dick. Who is this good 
Woman? P'/ip. A Gin of all Tracies ; an old daggling Cheat. 

tCrill (gin), z/.^ Obs. exc. arch. Forms: 4, 
6-7 gin, 4-6 ginn(e, gynne, (4 gyn). Fa. t. sing. 
3 gann, 3, 5 gane, 4-7 {garch.) gan, (4 gen), 5-6 
ganne ; filur. 2 gunnen, 3-6 gan, (4 gane), 3-4 
gonne, 4 gonnen, 3-5 gun, 3-4 gunne, (5 gun), 
4-5 gon. /<2. ///<?. 3 gunnen, 4 gonnen. [Aphetic 
form of Begin (in early instances perh. rather of 
Ongin); in ME. chiedy used in the pa. t. gan, 
also in the form Can v,'^ In modern archaistic 
use sometimes written ^gini\ 

intr. To begin, followed by inf. active, with or 
without to ; rarely for to. In ME. poetiy the pa.t. 
gan was commonly used in a weakened sense, as 
a mere auxiliary (« the modern did) serving to 
form a periphrastic preterite; the altered lorm 
Can 2^.^ became, however, more frequent in this use. 

a 1200 Moral Ode ttfz po |)e . . gunnen here gultes beter 
and betere lif leden. 1200 Ormin 3274 He gann j?ennkenn 
off himm sellf. 1297 R. Guouc. .Rolls) 7653 per hii gonne 
abide. <21300 Cursor M. 12129 (Gbtt.) ‘O ho!’ alle pan 
gan }?ai cri, 13. . K. A its. 25.1.0 Feole ascapith and gen to 
fleon. C1330 Artk. 4 Merl. 1329 That so loude and .sore 
giuneth wepe. c 1330 Amis 4 Amii. 1161 To bed thai gun 
go. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 203 pe belles of pe 
citee gonne to rynge by hem self, c 1430 Hymns Vzrg. 56 
Seynt iohun pat . .for ihe.sus loue to deep gan goon, c 1460 
Elay Sacrum. 502 In woodnesse l gynne to wake, a 1529 
Skelton Ware Hauke 119 This fauconer gan showte. 
1573 Churchyard Ckippes (1817) 91 Like as the bore, his 
hrissels ginnes to shake When hee is chafte. 1581 J. Bell 
Haddofts Ans^v. Osor. 271 b, This troublesome tempe.st, 
which ganne spread itselfe abroad in every coast, 1601 
Weever Mirr. Mart. E vij b, Thus ill at worst doth alway 
gin to mend. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. ii. iii. 23 The I..arke at 
Heauens gate sings And Phoebus gins arise. 1791 Cowrer 
Ketired Cat 92 He ’gan in haste the drawers explore. 1883 
R. W. Dixon Mono i. xiv. 13 Forth from that evil house gin 
they proceed. 

b. followed by inf, passive, rare. 

*579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Mar. 10 The grasse nowe ginnes 
to be refresht. 

2 . absol. To b'^gin, commence ; to have or make 
a beginning. Also to gin at. 

<71330 R. Brunne Ckron. iiSio) 77 peflodebigan to gynne, 
& klosed it (the Island] aboute. 1382 Wyclif Eccl. Pro!., 
Heere gynneth the prologe in the hoc of Eccle.siastes, Ibid, i, 
heading^ Heer gynneth the booc. 1430-40 I.ydg, Bochas 
Prol. {1544 20 He,.Ginneth at Adam and endeth at King 
John. CZ590 Greene ii. 159 You shall to Henley 


169 

to cheer up your gue.sts 'Fore supper gin; 2839 Bailey 
Eesix^^. (1848) 105 Earth’s tale is told in Heaven, Heaven’s 
told in earth. Since either gan one only faith hath been. 
The faith in God of all. 

b. To begin speaking, to speak. rare-‘^, 

13. . K, Alts. 3006 Tofore heom alle thus he gan. 

8. trans. To begin, (something). 

<2 1300 Cursor M. 7792 (Gott.) Dauid had gunen a batayl 
kene. 41330 R. Brunne Chron. <1810) 167 pe grete lordes 
Inglis, pat pe werre had gonnen. 41350 Will. Ealerne 
^29 Now listenes, kf lordes pis lessoun pus i ginne. 4 1400 
Cato's Mor. 167 in Cursor M. App. iv. 1671 For wi.sest and 
mast of maine, ginin childis witte a-gaine, quen p£u ar vn- 
welde. 1591 Iroub. Raigne K. John (1611) 19, I am bold 
to make myselfe your Nephew. .And with this Prouerb gin 
the world anew, Help hands, I haue no lands, Honor is my 
desire. 1605 Shaks. Macb. i. ii. 25 Whence the Sunne gins 
his reflection. 

Gin (d,:5in), w,2 [L Gin ^ 3 ."^ ; cf. Engine v ] 

1 . trans. To catch in a gin or trap, to ensnare. 

4! 1625 Fletcher Nice Valour m. iii. So, so, the Wood- 
cock’s gin’d ; Keep this doore fast, brother. 1781 P. Beck- 
ford 1802) 340, I would not gin him thougliT- 

too good a sportsman for that. 1833 Carlyle Cagliostroin 
3 f isc. Ess. (1888) V. 123 Destiny has her nets round him . . 
too soon he will be ginned. 1868 G. Duff Pol. Surv. 221 
Men are stationed with lassos to gin you dexterously.^ 

2 . To remove the seeds of (cotton) with a gin. 

17^ Trans. Soc. Arts I. 256 It is the easiest of all Cotton 

to gin. 1863 F, C. Brown Supply Cotton fir. India xo The 
latest home-improved gins for ginning cotton. 1879 Sir G. 
Campbell White <V Black 157 Northern dealers gin and 
buy their [negroes'] cotton. 

b. U.S. slang. To gin her up : to work things 
up, to make things ^ hum to woik hard. 

1887 F. Francis Jr. Saddle <§• Mocassin vii. 124 The 
Apaches were out to beat hell.. And they nuere ginning her 
up, and making things a bit lively, that's a fact 1 
Hence G inned ppl. a. (sense 2), Gimning vbl. 
sb. (sense i ). See also Ginning vbl. sb.^ 

1825 sporting Mag. XVII, 28 The art of snaring and 
‘ginning’ as it is called. 1883 Daily News 11 Oct. 2/7 
‘ Good ’ machine ginned Broach is raised x-xdd. per lb. 

Gin (gin), prep. Sc. [ = Gain prep. 3, with 
vowel-shortening due to want of stress.] Against 
or by (a certain time). 

?i7.. Sweet William x\.\n Motherwell Minstrelsy {xZzy) 
309 And gin the morn gin twelve o’clock, Your love shall 
married be. a 1765 Chield Moricexxxis. in Child Ballads 
IV. Ixxxiii, (1886) 271 (2 This lady she died gin ten o’clock, 
Lord Barnard died gin twall. 1768 Ross Heleuore (1789) 
88 Gin night we came unto a gentle place. 1788 E. Picken 
Poems 176 The lines, that ye sent owre the lawn . . Gin 
gloamin hours reek't Eben’s haun. 

Gill (gin), conj. Sc. and dial. [Of obscure origin ; 
app. in some way related to GiP. 

One suisposition is that gifi was apprehended as identical 
with the imperative of Give, and that gin — given was sul> 
stituted for it. The pa. pple. giveot, used in the absolute 
construction, comes very dose m sense to the hypothetical 
conj., so that this view is plausible, though lacking confir- 
mation. Some think that the conj. originated from Gin prepd 
If; whether. 

1674 Ray N. C. Words 21 Gin, gifi: In the old Saxon is 
Gif, from whence the word If is made. 1724 Ramsay y^iot-A 
Jllisc. (1733) I 23 Fast to the door I nn To see gin ony 
young spark Will light and venture but im 1794 Burns 
Collier Laddie iii, Ye shall gang in gay attire . . Gin ye’ll 
leave jour Collier Laddie. 1816 Scott Old Mori, xliv, F ollow 
me, gm ye please, sir, but tak tent to your feet._ 1^2 J. D. 
Phelps Collect. Gloucestr. (Glouc. Gloss.), (Sin, if. 1864 
Tennyson North. Farmer (O. S.)xvii, An’ gin I mun doy 
I mun doy, 1865 G. Macdonald A. Forbn 9 Gin the 
warst cam' to the warst, 1878 Cumbld. Gloss., Gin ye’ll 
gan I’ll gan. 

Gin, var. Ging, Obs. 

Gineracke, obs. form of Gimceack. 

Ginet, obs. form of Jennet. 

Ginet-moil, var. Genet-moil, Obs. 

Gin eve, obs. f. Gneeve, an Irish land measure, 
t Gi’nfld, a. Obs. rare ““ \ [f. Gin sb. t + -EUL.] 
Guileful, treacherous, deceitful. 

136a Langl. P. pi, a. XI. 153 Gemetrie and gemensye is 
gynful of speche. 

t Ging*, sb, Obs. Forms : i genge, 2-5 geiig(e, 
(4 going, 6 gin), 3-6 gyng(e, 4-7 ginge, 6-7 
gtiing, 3-7 ging. Also i segonge, 2 i-geng. [OE. 
gptge, ? str. neut., troop, company (also * Gong sb . ' , 
latt'hia, in which sense it has a wk. gen. pL g^ngend) ; 
corresponding formally to ON. gmgi success, help, 
support, vogue, currency ; f. root pi Gang v. The 
word in the senses explained below is prob. to be 
regarded as an abbreviation of the fuller form 
peginge, which etjnnologically expresses the notion 
of ^ a going together ’ ; cf. gegpiga masc., com- 
panion ; the ON. word has prob. in like manner 
lost the OTeut. suffix = OE. ge-, Y-.] 

1 . A company of armed men, a troop, army, host. 
ntxoo O. E. Ckron. zn. 1070 Hereward & his genge. 

1154 Ibid. an. 1138 [Hi] sloghen suithe micel of his 
genge. c 1175 Laonb. Horn. 87 (Jod bbencte l?a }?e pharaon 
and al his genge. v^., K. Aits, gzz AlLsaunder, in the 
mornyng, Quyk liath armed al his gyng. 4x400 Destr, 
Troy 1225 He..Gedrit all his gynge And his grounde held. 
<21400-50 A/earander 3618 And he was graytbid [with] a 
ging of grekis knistis. 

2 . The retinue of a great personage ; a family, 
household, train of servants. Also pi. One’s fol- 
lowers or *■ people ’ ; people in general. 


GIHGEB. 

4X205 Lay. 11159 pa Imuedi jEIene..to JertiRalera wende 
mid richere genge. <21300 Cursor M. 2378 Abram went 
and wit him loth, His geing, his catel, ilk crot. 41300 
Havelok 786 Him and his genge wel he fedde. a 1330 A’4- 
latid <^ V. 49^ He sende him grace him to slo, pat had 
y-wrou5t so michel wo, & slawe godes ginges. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 28S2 He ofTert onestly in honour of Venus, A gobet of 
gold, pat gyngys might se. a 1400-50 Alexander 1648 
(Ashm.) pan gas he forth with his gingis[Aiir. i?«<!;4gyng] 
to godis awen temple. xso8 Dunbar 'Test, ofi A. Kennedy 
98,1 will nane haif bot our avne gyng. 1601 M unday Dotunfi. 
Earl Huntington iii. i. in HazL Dodsley VI 11. 145 For all 
your dagger, wert not for your ging, I would knock mj 
whip-stock on your addle-head. 4 1626 Du'k of Devon i. ii. 
in Bullen O. Pl. ll. 13 The mermaydes of those Seas, , when 
they by Drake And his brave Ginges were ravishd. 

8. gen. A company; a gang, pack, set, train. 
41200 Ormin 3918 patt te53re [angels] genge shollde ben 
Wipp gode .sawless ekedd. 13. . E. E. Aliit. P. A. 455 
pat dysplesez none of oure gyng, For ho is queue of cortay- 
.sye. 41350 Will. Paleme 1600 pis gaye genge of grece to 
rome gunne ride. 4c 1400-50 Alexander 2435 For-pi bees 
glad now, all pe gingis ^e sail na gref haue. 1598 B. Jon- 
soN Ev. Man in Hum. ii. ii, Let mee not liue, an I could 
not find in my heait to swinge the whole ging of 'hem, one 
after another. 1627 Drayton Aginconrt, etc. 147 Rollo . . 
Who still led the Rusticke Ging. a 1650 Brome Z)<zOT4*i*4//4 
I. i. Wk.R. 1S73 L 383 Could 1 but dream .. his youthfoll 
Ghing Could stretch to get him out. a 1655 Middleton 
& Rowley Span. Gipsy iii. i. M.’s Wks. (1885) VI, 161 
Welcome, poet, to our ging ! 

transfi. 1642 Milton Apol. Smeci. (1851) 274 Proceeding 
forderT am met with a whole ging of words and phrases 
not miiie- 

b. spec. The crew of a ship or boat, Cf. Gang. 

1594CAREW Tasso (1S81) 54 So hardy ging of Marriners 

forth blowne, In venture to deskry some^ straungy shore, 
1633 T. J AME.S Voy. 56 I'he Cock-swaine with his ging, w^e 
to goe in the Boate. 1670 Cotton Espernon ii. vin* 408 The 
Ghing of all the Gallies in the Harbour being drawn out 
every night to water this Cours. 

attrib. 1635 J. Hayward tr. Blondes BanisEd Virg, 173 
Doing himselfe the office of Boatsonne, ghing-captaine. 

c. In depreciatory sense : A crew, rabble ; rout, 
a 1x7s Coti. Horn. 243 Se forme is se deofel and his igeng. 

41325 Body 4 Soul 92 in Map's /Ww (Camden) 348 Fare 
awey the foule Swyke ant thi cursede genge. 1592 Greene 
Upst. Cotirtier E 2, What a Ging was here gathered 
together, no doubt Hell is broke loose. 1625 Gill Soar. 
Philos, n. 173 Ebion, Cerintbus, Photinus, and the rest of 
that ging. 1659 Torriano, Ciurmatore, one of the basest 
crue or ghing. 

4 . Used to translate I.gentesx Nations, heathen. 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter ii. 8 (Horstm.) Aske ofe me, and ,i. 
to pesal Giue genge v'ele mare with-al. <2x340 Hampole 
Psalter ii. i Whi gnaislid pe genge & pe folke thoght 
vnnayte thyngs. 

t^ing, z'.f Obs.rare^K [Echoic ; cf. JiWGLE.] 
intr. To jingle, tinkle. 

1570 Levins Manip. 135/34 Ging, Hnnire. 

Ging, vA Mining. ? Obs. trans. (See quots.) 
Hence Gimging {dial, gingonin) vbl. sb. 

1747 Hooson Miner's Diet., Ging up a Skafit. Where the 
Cages lye not f^ of from the Day ; in old Shafts, the Miner, 
by ordinary Timber and Stoprice, or sometimes by Walls 
from the Top of the Oagues, makes a wai-y and frugal Shift 
to support it. 1802 Mawe Min. Derbysk. Gloss. lE. D.S.), 
Gingonin, sb., walling up a shaft, instead of timbering, to 
keep the loose earth from falling. 1824 Mander Derbysk, 
M iners* Gloss,, Ging up a Shaft, that Ls climbing up a Shaft. 
[Prob. an erroneous guess.] Ibid,, Gingiug a Shofii is also 
arching the mouth of an old useless Shaft, which is usually 
done with stone in order to prevent Cattle falling therein. 
1847 Craig. 1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining, Ginging, 
the walling or lining of a pit-shaft. 

Giugall, jiugall (G^i'ngpl). Also gmgal, 
-jal(l, jingal, -gol, -jal(L [ad. HincL janjdl\ 
A heavy musket fired from a rest ; or a light gun 
mounted on a swivel, sometimes on a carriage. 
Used in China and India. 

1818 Elphinstone in Sir T. E, Colebrook Life (1884) II. 
31 There is much and good sniping from matchlocks and 
pingals. 1829 Shipp Mem. III. 40 They fired their long gin- 
jalls, which kill a mile off. 1841 Ann. Reg. 253 Exposed to 
a heavy fire from the guns and gingals [of the Chinese]. 
1864 Daily Tel. 15 Aug., Your Talookdar .. lived in a mud 
fort, mounted with jingalls and wall-cannon. 1878 W. H. G. 
Kingston Mate of' Lily* iii. 67 We had several on either 
side of us blazing away with their gingalls. 
b, short iox gingall-ball. 

1879 Low Afghan War i. loo*, I picked up a five pound 
shot and a six ounce jinjall both of hammered iron, 
e. attrib., 7}& gingall-ball, -battery, -fire. 

1834 T. Mkdwin Angler in Wales II. 57 He fell dead by 
a * gingall ' ball, 1857 S. Osborn Quedah xv. 201 The gingiJ 
Eattery fired away manfully. 1880 E. Oppert Forbid. L. 
viii. 255 The barrels, about one foot and a half long, threw 
a good-sized gingall-ball. 1884 A Forbes Chinese Gordon 
ii, 47 The gunnens were covered from musket and giugali 
fire by large wooden mantlets. 

Gingam, obs. form of Gingham. 

GiDgambob, obs. form of Jiggambob. 
Gingbreade, obs. form of Gingeebeeahw 
Ginge, var. Ging, Obs. 

Gingebrar, -bras, etc., obs. ff. Gingerbbead* 
Gingebred, Sc. var. Gingeebeead. 

Gingell, -el(l)i, -el(l)y, var. Jingle, Gingili. 
Gmgel(l)ine, var. Gin geeline, Obs. 

Gilmer (dgi-nd^si), sb, and a.1- Forms : i sin* 
giber, singifer(e, 3 gingivere, (3 gingevir, 4 
gyngure, gyngyvre), 4-6 gy 3 iger(e, 5 gingere, 
gyngour, gyngevere, (zenayber, gixigivre, -ver, 


G-IMG-EB. 


iro 


GIHGEBBEEAD^ 


gyagangre, -yre), 4- ginger. [The OE, gingther^ 
tingtfer{e are directlv a. late X. ^z>i!^2'^<fr=the ear- 
lier zingibefii, a. Gr, {i77/^c/>is, app. a. Prakrit 
siggaberai’-Skt, ^r^gavera^ which has the appear- 
ance of a compound of ^rgga horn and vh'a body, 
but is supposed by Y ule to be an etymologizing 
perversion (suggested by the antler-like form of 
the root) of a Bravidian name, a prehistoric form 
of the Malay alam synonym inchi-ver (f. inchi 
root). The ME. forms seem to be readoptions 
chiefly through OF. girngihre^ gingimbre (mod.F, 
gingembre) « Fr. gingtbre, gingebre, Sp. gengibre^ 
agengibre, Pg. gengivn-t It. unzmjero^ zmzero^ gen- 


gere, gengwvo. 

Other forms of this widely diffused word are Arab, zanja- 
Mi (already m the Koran); MDu. g’ffngMrdrom Sp. or Pg.) 
whence Duu gvmber; also (with loss of the initial consonant 
.as in ;Ger, ''mzian from L. gmiidna) MHG. ^Ger. 

rngwer), MLG. mgewtr^ Da, mgefisr^ Sw, ing^dra..} 

'■ A.sb, 

1 . The rhizome of the tropical plant Zingiber 
officinale, remarkable for its hot spicy taste ; used 
when dried and ground in cookery and as a medi- 
cine; also preserved in syrup or candled as a 
sweetmeat. Black gingeri the unscraped root, 
from the E. Indies. While ginger: the scraped 
root, from Jamaica, often artiticially bleached. 
Green ginger: the undried root, usually in preserve. 

Gvtger colomhym (quot. ginger from Quilon (I^ 

Cfflumbum): g. valmlyne ana g. maydelyn, mentioned in 
the same quot., have not been identified. 


: gmgiuere St Iicoriz he hom iehiche itf. ^1303 
Land Cakaygm 73 in E. E. P. (t86a) 158 be rote is gingeuir 
and gaiingale, e Durham MS. Cell, Rail, In Gmger 
emp. in villa, xxd. *398 Trkvisa Barik. D$ P, R. xvir. 
cxcv. (1495) 731 Gynger hyghte 2 inziber : and is the rote 
of an herbe. c X430 'Pwo Coakery-iks. i. at penne take whyte 
Gyngere, and Galyngale, &: Canel feyre y-mynced, CX460 
J. Russell Bk. Nurture 131 Good gynger colombyne h best 
to drynke and ete. Gynger valadyne « maydelyn ar not so 
holsom in mete. 1463 in Bury JVt/is(.tBso) 40 My silvir forke 
for grene gyngour. 156* Turser Herbal u. 90 Ginger is 
not the roote of pepper as sora haue iudged.^ xs^ Buttes 
Dyeis drie Din, O y b, Greene Ginger, condite with^ hony, 
warmesoldemensbellyes. i6ot Shaks. Twel N, ii.iii. 126 
Yes by S. Anne, and Cinger shall bee hotte y’ th mouth too. 
x6xx — IVini. T, iv. iii. 30, I must have .. a Race or two of 
Gin^r. 1676 Grew A nat. Plants, Exger, Lueiaiton i. 1 1 1. 
*40 Ginger makes a small BulUtion with Aqua fortis, only 
observable by a Glass. 1707 Land, Gaz, Ho. 4319/3 With 
Annotto, lower’d to 8^ per ib. and Black Ginger to i S4r, per C. 
x7(59 Mrs. Rapfald Eng. Honsekjl»r. (1778) 243 To candy 
Ginger. i8xx A. T. Thomson Land, Disk {i8i8^ -|aa Dried 
ginger has a pungent aromatic odoun and a hot biting taste, 
x^ Yeats Nat. Hist Comm. 151 Jamaica ginger is con- 
sidered to be the best. 


2 . The plant Zingiber officinale. 

la 1366 Chaucer Ram. Rase X369 Ther was eek wexing 
many a spyce . . Gingere, and grwn de paradys. 1553 
Eden Treat Netae Ind, (Arb.i 550 Ginger growetk in Cali- 
cut X399 Hakluyt Pay. H. 265 The ginger groweth like 
vnto our garlike. ^ 1794 Mariyn Rousseau's Bat xi. xiS 
This order contains several interesting plants, such as 
ginger, etc. Cassells Techn, Educ, I. 91 Ginger.. is 
an elegant, reea-like tropical plant. 

b, applied to plants of other species. 

S838 T. T HOMSON Chem. Org. Bodies 894 A tnomum granum 
faradisi. The fruit of this species of grn^r, known by the 
name of grains of paradise, is used in India. x8$6 Tre^. 
Bat S3tya Amada Ginger, Curcuma Amada. Egyptian 
Ginger, Colacasia esculenta. Indian Ginger, Asarumcana- 
dense. Mango Ginger, Curcuma Amada. Wild Ginger, 
Asarum canadense. Wood Ginger, an old name for Ane* 
mane ranunculoides. 

8. Hang, a, fig. Mettle, spirit. 

1843 Haliburton: Afiachi 1 . xv, 261 Curb him fa horse], 
talk Yankee to him, and get his ginger up. x^ A. C. 
Gunter Thai Frenchmm / xvi, took zx her eyes— see *em 
flash now — there's ginger for you ! X890 — Miss Nobody 
of Nim&ere 124 If father objects send him to me, I'll take 
the ginger out of him in short order 1 
b. A showy, fast horse. 

xSaS Westmacott English Spy 1 . 86 If you want to splash 
along in glory with a ginger. [Explained in a footnote,] 

4 . dial, and slang. A light sandy colour, resem- 
bling that of ginger. 

x86s Dickens Mut Fr. 1. ii. Mature young gentleman; 
with, .too much ginger in his whiskers. 1889 N, W, Line. 
Gloss, (ed. 2), Ginger, a light red or yellow colour, applied 
to the hair. 


b. A cock with reddish plumage ; also, a red- 
haired or sandy-haired person. 

X785 Grose Dtct Pulg. Tongue s. v» Gmger-pafed, Red 
cocks are called gingers. X797 Sporting Mag , IX. 338 In 
cocking, I suppose you will not find a better breed, of 
gingers. X837 H. Ainsworth Spendthrift xvi. 109 Examin- 
ing the cocks, and betting with each other . . this backing a 
grey, that a ginger. x88s Eng, lllusir. Mag. June ms 
There is . Ginger the red-haired, who [etc.]. 

5 . (By) ginger / : a mild expletive. U'.S. 

X865 Lowell (18941 1 . 348 ITiere, by ginger 1 T meant 
to give the merest hint of a sentiment, and 1 have gone 
splash into a moral. . ■ ■ 

6 . atirib, and Comb. a. simple attributive, as 
ginger-colour, -Jar, -roof, -sauce, -lea ; b. objective, 
m ginger-drinking, f -grate; c. parasyntheric and 
similative, as ginger-moured, faced, -hackled, 
-haired, -red adjs. 


Huloet, •'♦Gynger coloure, after a whyte russet, 
melinus, 1894 Daily News xo July 6/2 '*Ginger-dnnking is 
also a new form of alcoholomania. X897 Ibid. 30 Sept. 6/3 
Mr. Billow has nothing but contempt for the ‘*ginger- 
faced* Portuguese, 1530 Palsgr. 225/1 *Gynger grate, 
ratissevr a gingemhre. 1839 H, Ainsworth J. Sheppard 
SI. xii, Somebody may be on the watch— perhaps that oW 
^ginger-hackled Jew. 1895 Daily News 10 Dec. $}t She is 
usually what an old writer calls ‘a *ginger-haired hussy’. 
289s Times 4 Feb. 4/6 A thousand pounds has been given 
for a *ginger jar. i8ix Sporting Mag. XXXVIII. 63 The 
cocks are in colour, all alike, what sportsmen call '♦ginger- 
red. 1831 J. Davies Manual Mat Med. 153 Long pepper 
and '♦ginger root, c x4<So J. Russell Bk. Nurture 537 '♦Gyn- 
ger sawce to lambe, to kyd, pigge, or fawn in fere. 1832-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1 . 491 The beverage [should] con- 
sist chiefly of coffee, '♦ginger tea and acidulated waters. 

7. Special comb., as ginger-ale, an effervescing 
beverage flavoured with ginger ; ginger-brandy, 
a cordial prepared by steeping bruised ginger in 
brandy; f ginger-comflt [a. OF. gingebre conff}, 
preserved ginger ; ginger-cordial (see quot.) ; 
hence ginger-cordial vb. ; ginger-fern, a kind of 
fern growing in Jamaica ; ginger-grass, (a) An- 
dropogon Nardus, an aromatic East Indian grass, 
yielding an essential oil with a strong smell of gin- 
ger; ip) Panicum glutino sum, a coirse grass of 
Jamaica; ginger-mad tr. 'inonce-wd.pxoiX'i excited; 
ginger-nut « Ginoebbread-nut ; ginger-plant 
« GiNasR sh, 2 ; see also quot. 1880 ; ginger- 
race, a root of ginger ; ginger-snap, (a) a thin 
brittle cake flavoured with ginger, ip) iU.S,) a 
hot-tempered person, esp. one with carroty hair ; 
ginger-spice = Ginger sb. 1 ; ginger-suck, a kind 
of sweetmeat flavoured with ginger ; ginger- wine, 
a popular British wine, made by the fermentation of 
sugar, water, and bruised ginger (Cassell) ; ginger- 
work ^gingerbread-work; ginger-wort, the name 
given by Lindley to tire order Zingiheracese, Also 
Ginger-beer, Ginger-pop, 

1886 Advt., "Ginger ale. 1894 Westm. Gas, 27 June 8/t 
The only time he was ever the worse for liquor was when 
he indulged in three bottles of a temperance drink called 
ginger ale. 1864 Tovbv Brit 4* For. Spirits 284 "Ginger 
Brandy is the best cordial stomachic that i« made. X334-S 
"Gingebr' confit [see Compit sb. xj. x^shfS. Hostilt. Rati, 
Durham, Octocoffynz de Anys comtvtt ganger comfytt et 
getoffers, viyX 1401-3 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 208 In ij 
unc. gingergumfet et anaes, 6d, xB8a Ogilvik, * Ginger- 
cordial, a liqueur made from raisins, lemon-rind, ginger and 
water, occasionally strengthened with whisky or brandy. X853 
Reads Chr. Joktwane xi, 141 Fluckcr ginger-eordialea 
him ; his sister bewitched him, 1847 (Iosse Bints yatnaka 
381 Large ponds, in which tall and thick bulrushes densely 
grow, or masses of the great "ginger-fern. 1864 Grisebach 
Flora IV, Ind, 784 "Ginger-grass, Panicum glniinosum. 
x866 Treas, Bot. 531/2 Ginger-grass oil, an essential oil ob- 
tained from Andropagpn Nardus. 1803 CoLKRiixiK Lett 
(1S95) 413 The whole kingdom is getting "ginger-mad. x8sfi 
Kane Arct ExpL II. xxviti. 276 Which a good aunt of mine 
had filled with '♦ginger-nuts two years before. 2833 Veg. 
Subst, Food 357 The "ginger plant has been cultivated in 
this country as a stove exotic since . . i6oa x88o Britten & 
Holland Plant-n. 2c6 Ginger-plant, Tanacttum mlgare, 
x889 Lumholtz Cannibals (xStJo) 297 If the leaves of the 
ginger-plant are used, they give the food a peculiar piquant 
flavour, a 1659 Cleveland Agst Ale iii| That Lover was 
in pretty Case, That trimm’d thee with a "Ginger-race. x868 
Mrs. Gates ajar xix, FYaps Pil have some straw- 

berries too, and some "ginger^naps. 2330 Pauscr. 225/1 
"G inger spyce, gi ngetnhre. x88o Besant & Rice Seamy Side 
L 7 * You can’t have eaten all that I * * Every penny, mother 
— parliament, toffee, and "ginger-suck.’ x%7 Hughes Tam 
Brown i. il, A ‘ feast-cake ’ and a bottle of *ginger or raisin 
wdne. x6x4 B, Jonson Bart Pair lu. i, Hence with thy 
basket of Popery, thy nest of Images: and whole legend of 
"ginger-worke. 1846 Lindley Veg. Kin^d. xf>6 Formerly 
the "Gingerworts and Marants were united in one tribe 
called Cannej!:. 

B. ckij, dial Of bait: Having the colour of 

f inger. Of a person : Sandy-haired. Of a cock : 
laving red plumage. 

a xSas Forey Vac, E. Anglia, . Ginger, of a pale red 
colour, particularly applied to hair, 2834 1 '. Medwin 
Angler m Waies 1. 35, I perceive a fine red or ginger 

f ame-cock in the yarii.^ x88o Chesh, Gloss,, Ginger, sandy- 
aired. ‘ He's a bit ginger.' 2897 Daily Netvs xo Sept* 
®/6 Complexion and hair brown, moustache ginger. 
IM’nger, aA Obs. exc. dial [Back-formation 
from Gingbelt.] «GiNG,iaLY a. in various senses. 

x6oo Hmp. incur. Pmles 8 'This man is verie ginger, & 
dangerous of himselfe, vpon his_^£ratne of thrcfe or foure 
raggie heeld followers. iOrig. Chi yh in brodetto e in gek- 
diria da se stesso per hauer !a coda di quattro seairi attomo.J 
1675 Cotton Murlupm Burl, Venus and Cupid 41 But 
yet was not the Squelch so ginger. But that I sprab'd my 
little Finger. 2883 bVarc, Gloss,, Ginger, careful, teaderi 
light of tmcK. 

fMaiger (clgirnd^w), v. ■ [£ the sb.] 

1, tram. To put hilo (a drink) ; to flavour 
with ginger. 

the ppl aJ% 

2. To treat a horse with ginger ; » Fsa 0UI17. 2 b, 
2833 Spirit Publ. ymls, (2824) 246 A horse has sore legs, 
Goes on three or four leg^ Whether he*s gbger’d, Smvirrd, 

f ail’d, orbjurM. 1877 Daily News 23 De& 2/5 Captain 
cot. .did not instruct the defersdant to ginger hts horses, 
fo. To put mettle or spirit into; to spirit 
2849 Disraeli it Mw. in Carr. m. Sister (x886) sax 
Whether they were gm$weA up by the articles in th© 


‘ Times * or not I can't say. xSyo Punch zz Mar. 123 It is 
quite wonderful liovv dead the House is ! It wants some- 
thing to ‘ginger' it.^ xByj Daily Netvs 20 July s/x The 
Duke is not, to put it mildly, proud, and he cannot appa- 
rently be ‘ gingered ' into the semblance of a manly attitude. 

Hence Gi'ngered ppl a., Gi*ngering vbl sb. 

cx8as Hoidston Tracts IL No. 47. 8 Thanks to.. Mrs. 
Pritchard's gingered alel 1897 Daily News 22 Mar. 3/3 
The practice of gingering was very common and very cruel. 
2897 Westm. Gaz. 6 Aug.^ 3/3 The suffering of the poor 
gingered screws who go blindfold to their fate. 

©ingerade (dgiind^or^'i-dC [f. Ginger after 
lemonade.} An aerateddrink flavoured with ginger. 

x 883 in Ogilvie, 1887 Illustr. Land. News 24 I)ecr732 
Gingerade is really not the liquor with which roast beef and 
plum-pudding ougiit to be associated. 

Cai:2iger-l3ee*r, ff. Ginger + Beer.] An 
aerated drink made of cream of tartar, lemon juice, 
sugar, yeast, and water, and flavoured with ginger. 

2809 A. Sherd (title) [Watt BiblBrit} A Practical Treatise 
on Brewing,.; with an Appendix, containing Directions for 
making Ginger Beer [etc.]. 28x3 L. Hunt Corr. (1862) I, 

87, I ain at Uiusent trying a composition 'called ginger-beer, 
which has all the pleasantness and usefulness of soda-water, 
without .striking cold upon one. %Bt6 Lamb Lett, (1888} IL 
149 'I’here’s a capital farm-house two thirds of the way to 
the Lover's Seat, with incomparable plum cake, ginger-beer, 
etc. 2845 Mrs. Caklyle Lett I. 319 Like a bottle of ginger- 
beer bursting the cork. 2875 A. R. Hope My Schaoi-bay Fr. 
136 We had a bottle of ginger-beer each. 

atirib, 2838 DtCKEN.s 0 . Twist viii, A candle, stuck in 
a ginger-beer bottle, ^1840 Thackeray Gi. Hoggarty Dia- 
mond X, In tl»e beginning of X824, the Jamaica Ginger 
Beer Company shut up ®*hop; 2872 Mrs, A. Edward.s 
Ought we to visit kerf HI, viii. 131 Among tlie ginger-beer 
stalls and Aunt Sallies of the back regions. 

f'lencc Q‘i2i.g©rb'e©*Ty a, nonce-imi., resembling 
the effervescing or ‘ popping * of gingerbeer. 

2858 Dickens i.ett. 23 Aug. (x88o) IL 58 He went off in 
the absurdest little gingerbeery giggle. 

Gingerbread (d5i'n<:i5.Mbred). Forms : a, 3 
gingebrar, 4 -bras. A 4 gibgebreed, gynge- 
brede, 5, 8-9 Sc. giBgebred, 6 gingbreade, gyn- 
bred. 7. 5 gyngerbred©, d - gingerbread, [ad. 
OF. gingemhras, gingimbrat (whence MDu. g'mge- 
braes, -baers, late ON. gingiird&, in Diets, erron. 
-brnud) preserved ginger, ad. med.L. *gingi{m)- 
brdt-um, neiit, ppl. a. (perh. in pharmaceutical use 
for some medicinal preparation ; Du Cange has the 
form gingibretum), f, med.Lat. gingiher Ginger. 
The 3rd syllable was early confounded with bread, 
and the insertion of an r in the 2nd syllable com- 
pleted the semblance of a compound word,] 

1 , f a. In early examples app. : Preserved ginger, 
b. From the 15th c. onwards: A kind of plain 
cake, compounded with treacle, and highly flavoured 
with ginger. Formerly made into shapes of men, 
animals, letters of the alphabet, etc., which were 
often gilded. 

2»99 Durham MS. Burs. Roll, In jj Gurclis de Gingebrar, 
xxvjs. viijd. 2^oa;3 Ibid., In vij pixitlibus de Gingebras. 
2^“3 Ibid., Kt il) du.Tbu» copulis de Fynyonade et de 
(Jyngebrede. ^ c 2386 Chaucer Sir Thopas 142 They sette 
hym Roial .s.picerye And Gyngebreed. c 2430 Two Cookery- 
bhs. I. 35 Gyngerbrcde. Take a quart of hony . . Safroun, 
I»uder Fepir . . gratyd Brede [etc. ; ginger is not meii- 
tioaed], 2555 Machyn Diary 99 Dyssys of spyssj’s and 
frut, as marmelad, g'ynbred. 2573-80 Baret Alv. C. 10 
A kinde of cake or paste made to comfort the stomackei 
ginger biead, mmtmeum. 2623 Bkaum. & Fl. Coxcomb iv, 
vii, Fetch two or three grating loaves out of the kitching, 
to miike gingerbread of. 2663 Butler Hud. r. ii. 546 Some 
cry’d the Covenant instead Of Pudding-pies and Ginger- 
bread, 2708 W. King Cookery 346 'Fhe enucing gold of 
ginger-hread. 2771 Smollett Humph. CL 3 J une, She don't 
yet know her letters . . but I w'ill bring her the ABC in 
gingerbread. lySa Cowper Table T. 555 As if the poet, 
purpohiug to wed, Should carve himself' a wife in ginger- 
bre.Td, 2795 Times 27 Oct. 3/1 Several young t.lentlemen of 
the Guards., have sent for the AlphalKst, in gingerbread. 
2833 Maruyat P. Snupte ix, 'I'he white teats and booths, 
the sun shining so bright, and the shining gilt gingerbread. 
2852 Mayhkw Ltwa/. l.ab. I.aoo'fhe principal, .toy ginger- 
bread that is vetuled is tlie * cock in breeches ’ ; a formid- 
able looking bird, with his neilier garments of gold. 2886 
J. K. Jerome Idle Thoughts 258 Our Iwyish days look very 
merry to m now, all nutting, hoop, and gingerbread. 

2, fg., esp. as the type of something showy and 
unsubstantial, f Knight, lord, man oj gingerbread 
(obs.) : a[>p, terms of burle.*-.que or ironical laud- 
ation, Cake ami gingerbread : something easy and 
pleasant. To take the gilt off the gingerbread ; to 
deprive something of its aitt active qualities. 

tms Tryaii Chm, iv, i. in Bullcn ih PI II L Antkke; 
thou lyeit : and thou wert a knight of ginger-bread I am no 
Antick©. X6&4.J. Wil«>n Cheats iv. v, It I marrie,_ I pro- 
mise you it shall not be Ty»* Tin such a piece of Ginger- 
bread 1 21590 CiowKB Eng Friar ti. Oh I lead me to her, 
lie behave my self like any Ginger- bread. 2763 Churchill 
Ghmi IV. Poems I. ju who, qtiite a man of GingerbreatL 
Savour’d in talk, in dress and phyx, More of another world 
than thK 1789 Woixor -P. Pmdari Ep. to fallmg MinisL 
Wk», iSte U. xas Those I^coids of Gingerbread, a gaudy 
crew, 2842 Lever C ieMaiky vl 32 'The marshalling a 
room full of mandarins was ‘ cake and gingerbread ’ to ushw- 
irif a Galway party in to dinner, 2884 /*«// 3 fall 0 * 
9 Sept s/a By the time the Germans have undertaken one 
or two of those puiiifctva police expeditions . . a ^ood deal of 
gilt will be rubbed off the gingerbread with which they are 
at prwueot so overjoyed* 
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3. &• A local name for a kind of ironstone (see 
quot. 1B29). b. A local (Sc.) name for a kind of 
tansy. 

1:829 Glover Htsi. Derby I. 61 Ironstone, in finger-shaped 
nodules, consisting of concentric laminae iGingerhread). 
j 833 Proc. Bern/. Nat, Chtb IX. 461 The Rev. I. F. Bigge 
found . . a form of the common tansy with much subdivided 
foliage . . In Scotland it is called ‘ gingerbread 

4. slang. Money. 

(fit 1700 in B. E. Did. Cant, Crew, 1785 in Grose DrV/. 
Vulg. Tongue. 1834 H. Ainsworth Rookwood II. in. v. 
362 Your old dad, Sir Piers .. had the gingerliread, that 
1 know. 1864 Standard 13 Dec. 3/2 We do not find , . the 
word ‘gingerbread’ used for money, as we have heard it 
both before and within the last six months. 

5 . attrih, and Comk a. simple attributive, as 
gingerbread-cake,, -dog -ho/'se, -kiter^ -nui^ ^stand^ 
f-iemse. h. oh)QctivQ, ns gingerbread-baker, e. 
similative, gingerbread-complexion ; gingerbread^ 
gill adj. Also gingerbread-nut, a small round 
button-like cake of gingerbread ; f gingerbread- 
offlce, a privy ; gingerbread-palm, gingerbread- 
tree, (<2) »«Doum-Palm; {b) Farina/dum macro- 
phyllum, a West African fruit-tree with a farinaceous 
fruit ; gingerbread-plum, the fruit oiFarinarium 
macrophylliim ; also the tree itself ; gingerbread- 
trap \slang),, the month. 

1760 Foote Minor 1. Wks. 1799 1 * ^ patriot ^ginger* 

bread-baker from the Borough. i8ss Motley Dutelt Rep. 
(1861) III. 290 A man .. eminent both as a gingerbread 
baker and a sword-player. 1737 Weslev M'Ts. (1872) I. 

68 Having had no food all day, except a ^gingerbread 
cake. 1839-40 W. Irving Wol/erfs R. (1855) 26 He was of a 
large frame, a *ginger-bread complexion, strong features. 
1841-4 Emerson £ss.. Nature Wks. (Bohn) I. 23 The child 
. . abandoned to a . - lead dragoon, or a *gingerbread dog. 
1855 Cornwall 6,^ Stiff Madonnas with \ingerbread-gilt 
aureoles. 1844 Emerson Misc. Papers, Tantalus Wks. 
(Bohn) III. 31^ A gilt ^gingerbread horse. 1769 Public 
Advertiser 15 fc'ept. 3/4 Go to the Nursery, and there teach 
little Misses to read ^Gingerbread Letter.s, 1775 J. Jkkyll 
Corr, (1894) 38 We.. beg the receipt of your ^gingerbread I 
nuts. 1859 JEPHSON Brittany xvi. 271 Country-people .. 
were playing at a .sort of roulette for gingerbread-nuts and 
macaroons. <31643 W. Cartwright Lady-Errant v. i, 
There’s no great need of souldiers; their Camp’s No larger 
than a *Ginger-bread-office. 1863 Speke Discmn Nile v. 
101 The rich flat district of Mininga, where the *gingerbread- 
palm grows abundantly. 1824 J. Sabine Edible Fruits of 
Sierra Leone in Trans, Hori. Soc. V, 452 ^Gingerbread 
Plum, Parinarium macrophyllum. 1780-1808 Mayne Siller 
Gun n. xvii, Craems, *ginge-bread-stawn.s . , And raree-shows, 
Entic’d young^ sparks to entertain And treat their joes, c igAa 
Richmond Wills (Surtees 1853) 163 One *gynger breade 
tempes, vjd. 1865 Dickens Mut, Fr. 1. v, lb bait his 
*gingerbread-trap. 1829 Loudon Encyct Plants 20B Pari- 
narium macrophyllum, * Gingerbread Tree. 1860 Treas, 
Boi. 531/2. 

6. attrih, passing into adj, i Resembling the 
figures made of (gilt) gingerbread ; hence, showy, 
tawdry. Gingerbread work ; orig. applied by sailors 
to the carved and gilded decorations of a ship ; 
hence to architectural or other ornam ent of a gaudy 
and tasteless kind ; cf. ginger-work (Gikgbr sb. 7). 

T74S Smollett R, Random in, Lookee .. if you come 
athwart me, ’ware your gingerbread-work ; I’ll be foul of 
your quarter, d— n me. 1766 — Trav, l^t. xxx. II. 104 Yet 
the rooms are too .small, and too much decorated with carv- 
ing and gilding, which is a kind of gingerbread work. 1804 
Naval Chron, XI. 408 As the sailors term it, there is an 
abundance of gingerbread work. 1807 Sir R* Wilson Jrnl. 

9 July in Life (1862) II. viii, 302 Marshals of France ; but 
disguised by their gingerbread clothes. 1807-8 W, Irving 
Salmag. ii.(i8ii) I. 38 Two of those strapping heroes of the 
theatre, who figure in the retinue.^ of our ginger- bread kings 
and queens. Ibid, v. 87 The gingerbread finery of a sword- 
belt. 1813 Hodgson & Laird Beaut. Eng. ^ WalesyUh i. 89 
Little remains of this ancient bulwark except a strong gate- 
way, the approach to^ which has been lately flanked with 
bastions, in the true gingerbread .style. 1816 J. Gilchrist 
Philos. Etym. 197 Such paste-hoard^ gingerbread fortifica- 
tions of the Monkish Theory. 1826 in Cobbett Rur. Rides 
(1885) II. los New gingerbread ‘places of worship’, as 
they are called, 1833 Lamb Lett. (1888) 11 . 286 What can 
make her m fond of a gingerbread watch ? 1836 T. Hook 
G. Gurney a, Gingerbread pantomimes, culled from Mother 
Bunch. 1840 R. H. Dana B^ Mast xxii. 66 There was no 
foolish gilding and gingerbread work to take the eye of 
landsmen and passengers. 1870 H. Meade N. Zealand 
289 A gingerbread stockade of posts and coral, 1873 Mrs. 
Whitney Other Girls vi. (1876) 97 A little enticing ginger- 
bread work about the eaves and porch. 1874 Lisle Carr 
yud. Gwynne I. i. 38 Some people would have crammed it 
full of gingerbread upholstery, all gilt and gawdy. 

Hence Gi'ng'er'bread v. trans,, to provide gin- 
gerbread for; in quot. Gimgrerbready 
a. of or pertaining to gingerbread ; b. gingerbread- 
like, in a trivial and showy style. 

1844 Tupper Heart xiii. 135 His distant relative’s good 
feeling,, served indeed to gild the future, but did not avail 
to gingerbread the present. 1867 Motley Corr. 19 Sept. 
(1889) II. 292 But it is altogether too smart, gilt ginger- 
bready, for my taste. 1881 Whitehead Hops 70 The pecu- 
liar sweet gingerbready smell. 1883 World 3 Oct. 14/1 
A monument to the Duke, which is the most gingerbready 
and rococo thing in Europe. 

Gingere’tte. Ginger sb, n- -ette.] An 
effervescing beverage resembling gingerade. 

1895 Advance (Chicago) 31 Oct. 632/1 The ladies fanned 
themselves and lemonade and gingerette were passed. 

t Gi'ngerline. Also 7 gingel(l)in©, gingio- 


line.' fapp. a perversion (after Ginger) of It. 
giuggiolino of similar meaning ; a transferred use 
of giuggiolino Gingili.] The name of a colour ; 
ginger colour. Also attrib, 
r6ii "Floexo, Zalolino, a kind of colour, which some take 
to be the gingerline colour. 1626 Middleton Anythingfor 
Quiet Life \i. ii, Your Nutmeg hue, or Gingerline. 1657 
K. \ago'^ Barb adoes (1673) S3 Sky colour, and Orange 
tawny, Gridaline, and Gingeline, white and Philyamort. 
1666 Davies Caribhy IsL 255 Other colours, as Black, 
White, Chestnut, Gingioline, Blew. 

Gi’ttgerlisiess. [f. Gingerly a, + -ness.] 
The quality of being gingerly. 

Misprinted in the 1585 ed. of Stubbes, whence 

this erroneous form appears in I^tham i,who took it from 
Abp. Trench) and in later Diets, 

/3:$83 Stubbes Anai, Abus. i. (1879) 78 Their minsednes 
in woords and speaches, their gingerlynes in trippinge 
on toes like yong goats [etc.]. 1884 A. Forbes in Eng, 

Jllustr, Mag, Dec. 148 The day came it could go no 
further, and then it let itself down with all its wonted 
gingerliness. 

Gingerly (d^i-nd^siH) , adv. and a. [f. ^ginger 
(of obscure origin ) -ly ^ ; the adj. appears a few 
years later than the adv,, and may possibly be de- 
rived from it. 

It seems conceivable that ginger- may represent an adop- 
tion of O^.gensor {gentchur, gentior, genzor, etc.), properly 
the^ comparative of gent, Gent a., but used also as a 
positive, ‘ pretty, delicate The forrn. presents no difficulty, 
as the word would naturally be assimilated to Ginger sb. 
The sense of the OF. word agrees closely with that of 
gingerly in the earliest examples both as adj. and as adv., 
though the Eng. word was almost entirely confined to one 
specific application (perh. as a technical term in dancing), 
which easily developed into a sense very remote from that 
of the suggested etymon. 

It does not appear that any other plausible conjecture has 
yet been offered. The usual comparison of Sw. dial, gtngla, 
gdngla, to^ totter, is inadmissible, both on account of the 
sound (d^) instead of (g) in both syllables of the Eng. word, 
and for other reasons; and derivation from Ginger sb, 
would not account for the 16th c. sense,] 

A. adv. t a. In early use : Elegantly, daintily, 
Chiefiy with reference to walking or dancing ; 
With small elegant steps. (Originally in favour- 
able or neutral sense, but subsequently with re- 
proachful implication ; Mincingly, effeminately.) 

Interlude Four Elem. (Percy Soc.) 49 And I can 
daunce it gyngerly. 1523 Skelton Garl, Laurel 1203 
With, Gingirly, go gingerly 1 her tayle was made of hay ; 
Go she neuer so gingirly, her honesty is gone away. *530 
Palsgr. 836/1 Gyngerly, menu, as allez a pas menu, 
ma fiUe. 1577 Hanmer Eccl. Hist. 90 It is seemly for a 
Prophete neatly to pyncke and gingerly to sett forthe him- 
selfe ? 1583 Stubbes A nat. A bus. 11, (1882) 33 Their dansing 
minions, that minse it ful gingerlie .. tripping like gotes, 
that an egge would not brek vnder their feet. 1607 J, Web- 
.STER Westward Ho \i. ii, Oh! she lookes so sugredly, so 
simpringly, so gingerly, so amarously, so amiably . .Shees. . 
such an intycing shee-witch. 

to. From the 17th c. recorded with application 
to bodily movements or manipulation in general : 
With extreme caution, so as to avoid makinganoise, 
hurting oneselfj or injuring something touched or 
trodden upon ; also, with the appearance of reluct- 
ance or distaste (as in handling some disagreeable 
object). 

1607 R. C. tr. EsHennPs World of Wotid. 350 He tooke off 
th e taffata very gingerly wher ein the coffer was wrapped. 1624 
Massinger Farl. Love v. i. Wks. (1805) II. 307 Prithee, 
^ntle officer, Handle me gingerly, or I fall to pieces. 1647 
Trapp Comm. Eph. iii. 15 And when we walk, to tread 

S ’ngerly, step warily, 1667 Pepys Diary 3 July, But Lord I 
ow gingerly he answered it. 1762 Sterne TV. Shandy Y, 
V, My mother was going very gingerly in the dark along the 
passage as my uncle Toby pronounced the word wife, 
1768-74 Tucker Lt.Nai. (18.52) 11 . 123 It must be handled 
gingerly at first, or we shall run a ha2ard of cutting our- 
selves. 1825 Lamb Rif . in Pillory, Ketch, my good 
fellow .. adjust this new collar to my neck gingerly. I am 
not used to these wooden cravats. 1837 Disraeli Venetia 
II. ii, She held a taper in her hand, and came tripping 
gingerly in. 1851 W. Collins Rambles beyond Railw. i. 
(1852) 3 Touch him gingerly, or he will fall to pieces, 1871 
Carlyle in Mrs, Carlyle's Lett. I. 14 About July I 
cautiously, gingerly, stept up to the affair again. 1885 
Stevenson Dynatniter 19 1 [He] gingerly transported the 
explosive to the far end of the apartment. 1891 Baring- 
Gould In Troubotiour-Land xvi. 230 The boats . . are all 
flat-bottomed, and the men have to row gingerly, lest their 
oars strike the bottom. 

B. adj. t a. Of persons and their movements : 
Dainty, delicate to. Of manner of walking 

or handling ; Extremely cautious or wary ; show- 
ing fear of making a noise, hurting oneself^ or in- 
juring what is touched or trodden upon. 

*533 Udall Flonvers Lat. Speak. 99 We staye and pro- 
longe our goinge Avith a nyce or tendre and softe, delicate, 
or gingerly pace [L, ienero ac molli passti\, 1563 jack 
Jugler QBxijCo. 1820) q We vse to call her at home, dame 
Coye A pretie gingerlie pice, god saue her and saint Loye. 
* 5.73 O. Harvey Leiier-bk. (Camden) 115 All y« rest of my 
trimmest, tricksiest, gingerliest ioyes. 161* Cotgr. s.v. 
Larron, Pas do larron, a gingerlie tread. 1754 J. Sheb- 
BEARK Matrimony (1766) II. 223 Like those Ladies who 
afifect to shew all the World they are accustom’d to a 
Coach, by their gingerly Stepping. 1862 Mrs. H. Wood 
Mrs. Hallib. 11. ix, Tim treading with gingerly feet past his 
own door. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Europe iv. (1894) 103 
We crept along in as gingerly a fashion as might be. 1876 
Miss Braddon J. Haggards Dau. I. 187 Taking up the 


soft flaxen tresses in a gingerly manner. 1884 Chr. World 
24 Jan. 53/3 Told in the most mincing and gingerly fashion. 

[Gingemess ; a spurious word ; see Ginger- 
liness.] 

Gingerous (d.rji-nd^srss), a, [f. Ginger -h 
-ODS.] Of hair : Ginger-coloured, sandy. 

1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. i. x, Mr. Lammle takes his 
gingerous whiskers in his left hand, and . . frowns furtively 
at his beloved, out of a thick gingerous bush. 

Gi:iiger-po*p» [f. Ginger + Pop 2 ?.] 

1. A colloquial term for Ginger-beer. 

2827 Blackw. Mag. XXL 829 Sauteme, swizzle, imperial, 
ginger-pop, soda-water, or lemonade. 1832 R. S. Surtees 
Sponge's Sp. Tour ix. (1893) 44 Champagne, which went 
‘pop, pop, popping— and bang, bang, banging’, just as 
ginger-pop goes between the acts on a hot night at a 
theatre. 1882 Society ir Nov. 22/2 Let , .the toasts be drunk 
in filtered water, Or, at most, * ginger-pop 
Comb. s8S9 Cornwallis New World 1, 5, Two ginger-pop 
looking fountains playing with a most sickly effort, 

2 . slang, A policeman. 

1887 ‘ Dagonet ’ in Referee 6 Nov. 7/3 Ere her bull-dog 
I could stop, She had called a * ginger-pop 

Ca-ilLgeify (d^i-ndgori), a. [f. Ginger + -yI.] 
a. Of the complexion or hair; Ginger-colouredj 
sandy, to. Spiced with ginger, hot-spiced ; in 
quots. 

a. 1852 Dickens Bleak Flo. xix. The very learned gentle- 
man who has cooled the natural heat of his gingery com- 
plexion in pools and fountains of law. 2879 Miss Braddon 
Clov, Foot iv. 41 The landlady was a lean-looking widow, 
with a false front of gingery curls. 

b- 2894 Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 3 Oct , The reply filed 
this morning is gingery. 2896 Daily News 7 Jan. 4/7 The 
copy sent from the central office is said to be ‘ gingery * and 
‘ snappy 

Cyiaagliam (gi'gam). Also 7 gingam, Sging- 
toem, g-uingam. [a. ¥. guingan, guingamp =» 
Sp. guinga, guingon, Pg. guingao, It. gingano^ 
gkingano, guingano, Du. ging^^jang, Ger., Da., 

Sw. gingangi ultimately a. Malay 

gingham, originally an adj. meaning ‘ striped’. See 

C. P. G. Sc.oit Malayan Words in English, 1897.] 

1 . A kind of cotton or linen cloth, woven of dyed 
yarn, often in stripes, checks, and other patterns. 
In pi, fabrics of this kind. 

261s CoppiNDALt Let. in Cocks'* Diary (Hakluyt Soc.) II. 
App. 272 Capt. Cock is of opinion that the ginghams, both 
white and browne . . will prove a good commodity in the 
Kinge of Shashma his cuntry. 2687 Lend, Gaz. No. 2269/3 
29176 pieces of divers sorts of Ginghams. 2727 W. Mather 
Yng. Mads Comp, 41 1 Ginghams, Taffaties, Beads of all 
sorts, Buclphawes. 2763 Brit, Mag. IV. 406 l^adies of taste 
are prodigiously fond of the Gmgharas matmfavtured there 
[Manchester]. xBm Ht, Martineau Farrers iv, 73 The 
i^ality of wear of a piece of gingham or calico. z8. . 
Thompson in J. G. Wilkinson Manners Anc. Egypt. (1837) 
III. 123 Had this pattern .. been repeated across its whole 
breadth, it would have formed a modem gingham. 1858 
Lytton What will He do i. vi, Only a little commonplace 
child in dingy gingham. 

2 . colloq. An umbrella (properly, one covered 
with gingham). 

1861 Miss Braddon Trail Serpent i.vii, Mr. Peters, .took 
immediate possession, by planting his honest ^ngham in 
a corner of the room. Sportsman 2 Feb. (Farmer), It 
would really put a premium on the many little mistakes 
of ownership concerning ginghams at present so common. 
fg, 2884 Blackw, Mag. Mar. 422/2 The umbrella cannot 
be got to go up at the right moment, which seems to be 
generally the case with the Government ‘gingham’, 

3. attrib., as gingham-frock, -manufacturer, -mill, 
-umbrella, -waistcoat. 

2793 H. Boyd Indian Observer No. 24 ? 7 Even the ging- 
hem waistcoats, which striped or plain have so long stood 
their ground, must I hear, ultimately give way to the 
stronger kerseymere, a 2845 Barham Ingol. Leg,, Blasphe- 
mers Warn., A good stout Taglioni and gingham umbrella. 
2851 in Illustr. Lond, News (1854) 5 Aug. 118 Ging- 
ham manufacturer. 2853 Miss Sheppard Ch. Auchester 
xi. (1875) 45 She wore a pink gingham frock, ill made to a 
degree. 1^0 Emerson Cond, Life, Power Wks. (Bohn) II. 
342 In the gingham-mill, a broken thread or a shred spoils 
the web through a piece of a hundred yards. 

Hence (nonce-wds) Gi'ngriiamed a., dressed ia 
gingham; G-i'agfEammy addicted to wearing 
gingham. 

2831 Jas. Wilson Let. in Mem. <1859) iv. 136 All our other 
pets are well, both the feathered . .and the ginghamed. 2856 
Tait's Mag. XX I II. 215 Recommended to you by snubby 
seniors and ginghammy old maids. 

Gingiber, obs. form of Ginger. 

Gingili (dgi-nd^ili). Also 8 gingerly, 8-9 gin- 
gelfl’i, ging©I(l)y, 9 gengeley, gingili©, jinjili, 
[a. Hindi and Mabratta jinjaU, according to Yule 
prob. of European introduction ; ultimately repr, 
Arab. \ ^ juljuldn, in Spanish Arab, jon^ 
jolJn, whence (with Arab, article) Sp. aljonjoli. It, 
giuggiolino, Pg. girgelim, F. jugeoline (with other 
forms in all the Pom. langs.] An East Indian 
plant (Sesamum indicum or orientale) the seeds 
of which yield a bland oil. Also the oil itself. 
Also attrib, 

2704 Collect, Voy. (Churchill) III. 654/2 Nely, Rice, Gin- 
gefy-seeds. 1727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. 1. xLiaS 
The men are bedawb’d all over with red Earth, or Vermi- 
lion, and are continually squirting gingerly Oyl at one 
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anothen 5807 T. Buchanan 8 The oil. . ofSesamum, 

by the English called Gingeli, or sweet oil. c 1865 Letheby 
in Ctrc, Sc. 1 . 105/1 Sessamum or Gingilie oil is |>rocured 
frona the Sessamum orientale, of which there are several 
varieties cultivated in India for the oil which they yield. 
1885 Hunter Imp, Gaz, Ind. 11 . 63 GingelU, 1897 Wiluis 
Flmver. PL IL 351 Sesaraum indtcum. E. is largely culti- 
vated in India &c., for the oil expressed from its seeds 
(gin^ili, gingelly, sesame, etc.). 

Gingiolin©, yar. Gingerline, 

Gingival (c1,:5ind,:53i*val), a, [ad. mod.L. gin- 
g>vdl~ts^ L L. gingiva gum : see -al. Of. F. gin-^ 
gival.^ 

1 . Of or pertaining to tlie gums. Gingival line ; 
*the red Hue at the free edge of the gums seen in 
phthisical persons ^ {Syd. Soc. Lex, 1885). 

x$69 Holder Ekm. Speech 71, P. and B. are Labial .. 
T. and D, are Gingival.^ Ibid, 78 The Italians make the 
'Occluse Appulse, especially the Gingival, .softer than we 
do.' TvaO'HALE'in pJdLTram, XXXL 8 From the Buccal, 
labial, and Gingival Glands, the Saliva flows from all parts 
of the Mouth without the Teeth. 187a Cohen Dis,Thrmi 
139 The tumor began at 14 yeans of age, following the 
spontaneous opening of a gingival abscess. 1875 Huxley 
• in EncycL BriL 1 . 76^/2 The gingival surfaces of the pre- 
maxillae and of the dentary elements of the mandible. 

2. quasi (See quot.) 

_ 1874 Wright Arabic Gram. i. CtSpd) 4 The gingivals, 
in uttering which the tongue is pressed against the gums, 

Gmgiver(©, obs. form of Ginger. 

Gingivitis (d5imd,:5iyoi’tis). [£ L. gingiva + 
-ITI 8 .] Inflammation of the gums. 

^1874 JoNES^& SiEV. PatheL Anaf, 539 Ulcerative Storaar 
titis, or Gingivitis . , is common, rarely fatal. 189a Fail Mail 
C, 6 May 5/2 The Lancet thinks it was not a case of poisou- 
ing at alt but merely an attack of simple gingivitis. 
Gingivr©, obs, form of Ginger. 

Gingko (gi’qkFj. Also 9 gingo, ginko. A 
Japanese tree [Gingko biloba or Salisburia adian- 
hifolia) cultivated for its handsome foliage. Also 
atirib., a,s gingko-lrec^ nut. 

x8o8 Piet. London. 349 Gingo trees, three fine cedars, a 
cork-tree, a black walnut. 1858 O, W. Holmes Aui, 
Breakfd. xH. f 1891) 277 One of the long granite blocks used 
as seats was hard by, — the one you may still see dase by 
the Gingko-tree. 1863 Fortune Yedo c(i* Peking ix. 139 
Uried fruits for sale were numerous, .such as oranges, peans, 
gingko nuts (Salisburia adiant/foiia), 1883 H arpePs Mag'. 
Apr, 726/1 Towering up above its neighbors, -is a tall ginko, 
xd^ Dawson Geoi, NisL Plants v, iBo Those elegant fan- 
shared ieavffis characteristic of but one living sp^ics, tiie 
Saiisburiaf or gingko-tree of China. 

Gingle, olis. form of Jingul 
G ingles, var. Shingles. 

x6ss P’uller Ck. Hist. IX. i. | 60- It is observed of the 
Gingles, or St. Anthony his fire, that it is moriall if it come 
once to clip and encoinposse the whole body. 
Ginglimoid, var. Ginglyhoid. 

Ginglyform (gi'g-, dgi rjglifpiml, a. Amt, [£ 

GiNGL 5 r-MG 8 + »F0EM.] Hirige-shaped. 

1847 in Craig. x88r Mivart Cat 122 A more complex kind 
of articulation is called a Hinge or Ginglyform joint. 

Gmgl3rmate (ghg-, d,:5i*gy:liiiur't), v. rare. [f. 
Ginglym-us -p-ateS.] intr. To form a hinge. 

i8a6 Kiksv & Sp. Eniomol. <1828) IIL xxxiv. 403 Its 
articulation even where the joints ginglymate consists of 
pieces connected by the internal ligament. 
Qiugl^moid d,:5*iqgHmoid), a, Anat. 

Also 9 gixLglimoid, ginglymoide. [f. as prec. 
•f -aiD.J Resembling a hinge ; hinge-like. 

*669 Holder Elem, Speech The Malleus lies along 
fixed to the Tympanum ; and on the other end is joyned to 
the Incus by a double or Ginglyrnoid joynt. 183^-6 1 ’odd 
Cycl. Anat. 1 . 251/1 In gingiymoid joints they phe ligaments] 
are always pla^d on the sides. s8E6i Hulme tr. Moquiu^ 
Tandon u. u. 57 Iambs perfect, with ginglymoid articulatious. 
So ©inglymoi-dal a. [ + -al], ginglymoid. 

*847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

Giuglymus (gi'il-, d5i*9glira^s). Anat. Also 
7 gyngUmos. [mod*L. ginglymteSf a. Gr. 7t77Au- 
fios hinge.] * A diarthrodial joint having some like- 
ness to a hinge, in that its motion is only in two 
directions, as the eHx>w-jomt \Syd.Soc. Lex. 1885). 
Angular., lateral gingtymus (see quot. 1831). 

1657 Physical HicL, Gsmglimos, is a joyning of a bone 
when the same bone receiveth another, and H received by 
another. xyax-xSoo in Bailey, 1784 ANORife in Phil. Trans. 
LXXIV. 276 A complete joint is formed, of that kind called 
by anatomists that is, where the projecting parts 

of one bone are received by corresponding cavities in the 
other. xSem Pai.ey Hat. TmaL vUl ted. a} xax The giug- 
lytnus, or hinge-joint, does not. .admit of a ligament of the 
.same kind with that of the ball and socket joint. X83X R. 
Kwx Choquefs AtmL 169 Angular Ginglymus, or Funge, 
of which the motions are commonly reduced to flexion and 
extension.* Gitend Ginglymus, or Rotatory Diarthrosis, in 
which rotation i.s the only pos.sible motion, and which is 
double, when a bone turns on another by two given points. 

atirib. x8oa Faley Nat. TkeoL viii. (ed. a) xaa Another 
no less important joinL nnd that also of the ginglymus sort, 
is the anlde. i&jo O, Ellis Anat, 716 The knee, the 
largest and most complex ginglymus joint in the body. 

wEgo, var. Gingko. 

Obsr^ [app. a. Welsh gingraen 
(by O. Piighe mtsrentlered ‘ toad-flax, a kind of 
stinking mushroom*).] ?A kind of toadstool. 

xfiSo Jb», Tavimm Duct. HuMt. i. in rule iil | 312, 51 
If you put in nothing but mushromes, or eggeshefe, or the 
jufote oC colocfuintida, or the fiitiiy gingrau, you must expect 
productiuris accordingly# 


* 1 * Gillffreat©, Obs.— *> [? f. H. gingrire to 
cackle lie a goose + -ateS.J Mr. ‘To chirp as 
birds do* (Coekeram 1623). 

Gingumbob, obs. form of Jiggambob. 

GrinisHOlty# Obs. rare — ^. 

x6o7 Dekker & Webster IPestward Ho i. i. A 3 b, Heere 
is Ginimony likewise burnt, and puluerizcd, to be mingled 
with the iuyee of Lyramons, sublimate Mercury, and two 
spoonefuls of the flower.s of Brimstone, a most excellent 
receite to cure the flushing in the face. 

0iniper, obs. form of JuNiFKU. . 

GinRo, var. Gingko. 

Ginle, var. Gjnnlk. 

GiHB, Gixmel, vars. Jinn, Ginnlti. 

Gin3i(e, obs. form of Gin sbA and vX 
tGi'lineafb Obs. [f.GiNzi.* +- erI.] Abeginner. 
<71374 Chaucer Boeth. v. pr, i. 150 pei ne vndirstoden ne 
TOoeueden it uauxt by god prince and gynner {Camb.MS. 
bygynnere] of wirkyng. CX385 — L. G. IV. 1231 Dulo, 
llm was the firste morwe Of hire gludrusse & gynnere of 
hire sorwe, - 

Oimier® (d^rnoi). [f. Gin 77.2+ -erH] One 
who ‘ gins’ cotton. Also cotion-ginner. 

1873 W, Cory Lett <5- ymls. {1897) 304 A cotton ginner. 
X879 Sir G. Campbell White tk Black -^60 Merchants and 
ginners look a good deal after the quality of the seed. 

So Gimnery, a place for * ginning’ cotton. 

1896 Lwing 'PojAics Cycl. (N.Y.) II., Crude oil mills . . re- 
fineries- -cotton ginneries. 

Gi*niiers, //. (rarely Obs. exc. dial. Also 
local Sc. ginnles. [Of obscure origin ; ? connected 
M'ith ON. gin- wk. root of gim to yawn.] The 
gills of a fish, 

1483 Cath. Angl. 156/2 A Ginner of y« fysche, brancha. 
X78X Hutton Tour to Cashes go Ginners, the gins of a fish. 
x^M^UACtAGGAmCnlloviiL Encycl. s-v.. He had .swaUowed 
the bait greedily, the huik was sticking m his gumers . 
1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Gimers, the gills of a fwh. 

Gianery (d.^irnsri). nonce-wd. [f. Gin sk*^ +• 
-KEY. Cf. Groggesy.] a gin-palaee. 

X859 Sala Gas-light ^ JO. n. 71 Here, .is a Gin Palace— a 
‘ginnery' in full swing. 

Obs. rare-K A carpenter’s adze 

(see quot.). 

1688 R. Holme Armoury m. ix. 365/2 The Ginnet is used 
to cut and take otf Irregularities in all sorts of work lying 
under hand or flat, which the Axe or Hatchet cannot be 
handled to touch : Some term it an Addke or Adx, 
Ginnet, obs* form of Jennet. 

Ginney, ginnie, obs. forms of Guinea, 
Gi-nnified, ///. a. mna wd. [f. Gin 1^.2 + 
-(i)FY + -ED^.J Showing traces of gin-drinking. 

x8sa R. S. SuKTEKS Sponge's Sp. Tour{xZt^2) 7® His cada- 
verous ginnified face. 

t vbi. sk^ Obs. [f. Gin vd + -ing ^,] 

w* Beginning# 

c X330 R. Bbunnb (x8xo> 38 Als alle )m sorow & wo 

■was in h® gynnyng, Died S. Dunstan, X340 Ayenb. 234 Ase 
ine he rounde figure, be ende went ayen to his giuninge. 
1429 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 11 . 143 The gynning of hk roial 
noblesse. 1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 40 Anaexid to the 
same rolle in the gynnyng. 

So t &i'mciing:le9S a., having no beginning. 

0x420 Pallad. on Hmb. ix. 212 0 Endles Eade» o gya- 
nyngles Gynnynge. 

GanmBg (d3^*ni9^, vhL sb.^ [£. Gin v.^ + 
-TNG L j The action of GiN vJt (sense 2) ; the oi:>era- 
tion of separating the seeds of cotton from the fibre. 

17^ Tram. Sac. Arts L 255 Much of the mo«s also rubs 
off in ginning, and mixes with the cotton, X830 Ure Did. 
Arts, Ginning, the operation liy which the filaments of 
cotton are separatt-d from the seetis, 1885 Standard 30 Jan. 
5/3 The new fibre will require no ginning. 

b. Comb. \ in sense of * used in ^ or * for ginning 
cott on ' ), as ginnutg cylinder, -house ^machine, -mill. 

Knight DkL Mech. 069/1 The \inning.cylinder. 
X884 J. CciLBOMNE Hicks Pasha M. Marquet, is erecting 
a *giuniug-hause for the preparation of cotton. x888 Pall 
PTallG. 22 June la/i A ^ginning machine which has been 
introduced into Ghina from Japan. 1879 G'- Campbell 

White Biaik 150 Many bands . . find employment in the 
%inning mills, 

Girmiting, obs. form of Jenneting. 

Gianle (gfo’i)? Also ginle, ginnel, [f. 
ginnks local Sc. var, Ginners.] trams. To^ tickle 
(the gills of a fish) ; to tickle (trout), catch by 
tickling the gills, etc. 

*8x9 Res 4 «ie SL Patrick HI. it 43 Ye . * took me aiblins 
for a black-fisher it was gaim to ginle the chouk# o* ye, *8^, 
Do, Blackbukm in Lem Rep. to App.Cas, 388 The wy who 
was ginneling trout would ofe«erve , . that . . there was then 
JDO find®;, but a deep |mdi. xSSy J. S»»vic® Lift Br. 
Dmgum xiii. 83 , I sighed . . for a »ng samiiier's day ♦. to 
ginnle trouts wiib John Faiks in the Roughbura. 
Gimalos, .Sc, form of Ginners. 
tGimiioiia, a. Obs. rare-K [£ Gin sbA + 
-00s, Cf. Ginful.] Crafty» guilefuL 
j(f]g4a® Master of Gams MS. Bodl 546 If. 36 Hit k a 
wonder gjunoiia beest, and csonynge and fats more jxan any 
oheT besesi. 

Hence f CH'itaoiPtsIy adv. 

ct^ Master^ Game MS. Bodl. 546 If 358, pf men m 
hem (were wolfesl hei woie come vp on hym gyimously k®* 
wih gre<^ i« man may ascapew 

t w*siii2f I sk Thim^stmg. Obs. Also 7 Jonny. 
f£ Gimy. jemny„ female name# Cf# Jemmi,] A 
hoiiseh«yccr’» tool (»ee quota.)# 


1673. R. Heao Canting Acad, igt The ninth is a Ginny 
to lift up a Grate, if he sees but the Lurry, with his hooks 
he will bate, a X700 B, E. Did. Cant. Crew, Cdnny, an 
Instrument to lift up a Grate, the better to steal what is in 
the Window. (Also s.v. Jenny :\ 1725 in New Cant. Did. 
178s in Grosk Did. Vulg. Tongue. 
tGd'IlIiy, Obs. rare. [f. Gin sk^ + -Yl.] 
Cunning, ensnaring, seductive. 

161S A. Nixom Scourge Corrupt. 17 These fellowes, with 
tlieir ginny phreeses, and Italionate discourses, to set a fire 
the brauing thoughts of our yong gentlewomen. 

■ Gi'niiy “ ff. GiN.y/^.''^ + -Yb] Affected by, gin. 

x888 Times ig Oct. 5/6 A * ginny' kidney, that is to say 
one that belonged to a person who had drunk heavily, 

CHuny-carriage (d^i-niiktered^), dial. Also 
jenny-. (See quot. 1S41.) 

1824 Mrs. Cameron Marten 4* 2 Scholars ii. la On Sunday 
morning he looked .so clean .. that nobody would have 
thought be had been driving a jenny-carriiige all the week. 
,x84x Hartshohne Salop. Anik. Gloss., Ginny carriage, a 
stout wooden or si>inetimes iron carriage, u.sed for conveying 
materials along a rail road. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech.^ 
Gmny-carriage, a railway car for conveying materials. 

So ©inmy-rails t see quot), 

X841 Hartshorne .^ahp. Aniiq. Gloss., Ginny rails, iron 
rails along which small wooden carriages (ginuy carriages) 
are drawn, laden with coal, iron-stone (etc.l. 
t GiBOUlT. Obs. In 3 ginniir, 4 gin-, gynour, 
[f. Gin sk^ + -Oitr, -ok.] An engineer, esp. one 
who manages war-engines (cf. EniiINEER 5 a). 

a X300 P'lofiz Bl. 324 Wend tomoreje to |?e Tur Also 
|>u were a gud giimur, xg.. Coer de L. 5221 The gynours 
inangeneles bente, And stones to the cyte they .sente. X375 
Barbour Bruce xvii. 690 'J'he gynoitr than gert bend in by 
The gyiie, and swappit out the stane. 

0 i*ii-pa:lace# [f. Gin^A-J A gaudily decor- 
ated public- house. (An oiiprobrious term.) 

1834 Ox/. Unh>. Mag. I, 327 'Fhe gin palaces, ms they 
have been not inaptly adled). X835 Markvat ( iWn 
xxi, Gin pahue^, like lull, ever open. 1874 Helps Soc. 
J'ress. in. 56 It w.*uld probably counteract the attractions 
even of the gin-jjaiace. 

CriBSeng (d^i-nseij). Forms; (7 gensog, 
ginaem), 8 -9 ginsing, Jin(g)8ing, (8 gengjseng, 

gMnsclienn), 7- ginseng, [a, Chinese A 
pm sMn ; the first word means * man the second 
is of obscure meaning; idles suggests that the 
compound means * image of man and alludes tO' 
the forked shai'^e of the root.] 

1 . A plant of either of two species of the genus 
Araiia or Pmtax, , found in Northern China and 
Nepaul, also in Canada and the eastern United 
States, 

i6px Ray Creation 1. (1692) 195 q’he Cotton Trees the 
Nisi, or Genseg ; the Numerose Balsam, and Gum-trees, 
X7X3 Phil. Trans. XX VIII, 239 'J'he Tartars often bring 
us the Leaves of Giu-seng instead of 'Fea. 1765 J. Brown 
Chr.ymL 155 In Tartary's barren soil, grow the medicmal 
jingseng and the ve|;etable Iamb. xSxa j, Smytii Prod, of 
Customs (iSrx) 94 Ginseng, the dried routs of this planb ^ 
commonly imported, are about the thickness of the little 
finger. 1836 J. F. Davis Chinese 1 . iv. 131 'I'he wild plant 
ginseng, long a monofRily of the Emperor in the Manchow 
country, has been imported in large quaniiiies by the Ameri- 
can shipS' to Canton. 1883 Q. Rev. Jan. 176 In the north 
the famous ‘ jlu«eng* {I'anax quinquefolium) h found both 
wild md cultivated. 

2 . The root of the plant ; a preparation of this 
ii.sed as a medicine. 

1654 **"• Martinis Cmq, China 9 Tlie root cal'd Gimsem, 
so much esteemed amongst the Chineses. X771 Smollett 
Humph. Cl. 14 Juiu', I took some of the tincture of ginseng. 
X788 M, Cutler in Life, etc. (iSSS) I. 402 Here we met a 
Backer with ten fiack-horse<>i, loaded principally with gin- 
seng in barrels. x8r9 J as, Wilson Did. Astral. 1*68 Three 
or lour axps of Ginseng taken every day, for a week, would 
soon remove most of her coiupiairus. i86x C, P. Hodgson 
JResht Japan 32 Mushrcxmis, ginseng, gall-nuts and ver- 
micelli are some of the artirles” which go to China. x%7 
W11.LI8 P'Unw. PL n. 28 The nx>t of the Araiia Ginseng 
. .is the source of the famous C'ihinese medicine Ginseng. , 

3. atlrik and Comb.^ as giitsemgAiggir, farm, 

-gnthererf -root, -//m 

xyjiS Mkhmakis 4 Maricheefs 77 , 1 could never find any 
gin«ng-rtx3t* I>’IsiAi*xt Cur. XiV. 11834) L 363 The 

ginseng tree Is noticed for the siime appearance. x8# Times 
(weekly ed.) 6 Apr, 3/2 (iinseng gatherers who dwell .# in 
this, .land. X89* Pali Mall G. 8 Sept. 3/3 A ginseng farni 
is a pwuliar-ltwking affair. x%4 ii estm. Gm, zi Nov. 2/1 
Amelie Rives » irurcKJutdng Virginian ginseng-diggers to 
politely-«candall%d New York sot, ,kty* 

[i Gin A dram-shop re- 

tailmg cbietly gin, 

xyxA Mamoeviw.k Pab. Bfes(xf^3) L 340 CSh«| never did 
any thing to remedy her 'Wants in good earnest, but bewail- 
ing them at a Gin-shop. 1773 Johnson in Bos^oeli 13 Apr., 
What is there in any of these shops, af you except gin- 
shops) that can do any human being any hannf x8o* 
Sp^timg Mag, XVU, »o The bar of a small gin-Khop, 1854 
Mr*. Gaseell A^orih # S. xvii, The more ill-looking of the 
mm . . hung about on the »te|» of the tecr-houses and gin- 
tiiops* 

Hence Clia.-«lio|»p#r, the keeper of u gin-shop. / 
X83X Limeoin Her. t July 4/5, I will drag them out om 
by one whether publican or sinner .. augar-iihopper, or gin- 

Gtaeingf, var. Ginsiko* 

ff# Gin sk^ + Sum sk^^ An 
Americaa cold dnak composed of glii, etc. flavoured 
and sweetened 



GIOBEBTITB. 

1839 Marryat Diary Sen i. I. 105 Punch, gm 

slings, cocktails, mint julips. 1864 Tovey Brit. ^ Bor. 
Spirits los I'he American summer drink, Gin Sling is pre- 
pared thus : Gin and water, sweetened with pounded white 
sugar, in which are stuck leaves of fresh gathered mint. 

Hence Giu-slinger, \a) a bar- tender, from his 
mixing the drinks; {t) a gin-drinker. 

1887 N. Y. Voice Extra i Sept., Saloon-keepers and 
white-aproned gin-slinger.s stood in the doors of the saloons. 
1889 Farmer Americanisms^ Gin slinger^ a tippler whose 
favorite beverage is gin. 

: aio, var. Geo, gully, creek. 

Giobertite (d^^jubautrit). Min. [named by 
Beudant 1824 after G. A. Giob&rti^mx Italian chemist 
(1761-1834) : see -ite.] = Magnesite. 

1835 C. U. Shepard n. 1 . 228 Giohertite (see Magne- 
site). x868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 687 Beudant, in 1824, gave 
the name giohertite to the carbonate. 

Gioeonde, Giornal, obs. ff. Jocund, Joubnal. 

Giottesq.lie (d^pte-sk), a. and sb. [f. Giotto 4 

-ESQUB,] 

A. adj. Resembling the style of the Tuscan 
painter Giotto (i 3-1 4th c.). B. sb. The style 
founded by Giotto ; also, an artist belonging to the 
school, or imitating the style, of Giotto. 

1854 Ruskin Led. Archit. iii. 159 This whole range of 
landscape may be conveniently classed in three divisions, 
namely Giottesque, Leonardesque, and Titianesque; the 
Giottesque embracing nearly ail the work of the 14th 
. . century. 1:864 Crowe & Cavalcaseele H ist. Paint. Italy 
I. 386 It would be difficult to say in what respect this poor 
Giottesque differs as to quality from the older art which 
was previously called Byzantine, Ibid. II. i \ heading of 
chapte-r^ Declining school of Giottesques. 1880 E. IjEE- 
H AMI ETON God's Saints 4 " Mem. Pref. 6 A half effaced giot- 
tesque fresco. 1896 Advance (Chicago) 20 Aug. 253 Giotto 
. .became the greatest artist of his time, and the founder of 
quite a new style of paintings called the Giottesque. 

Giour, var. Guyoub, guide, 
t ©ip, Obs. rare [? a. OF. gip^ gipp^ ; 
cf. Gypse.] = Gypsum, 

1658 tr. Porta's Mat. Magick xin. x. 312 Pliny saith, That 
Iron is preserved from rust, by Ceru.ss, Gip, and liquid 
Pitch. 

Gip (d.^ip), sh.^ Abbreviation of Gipsy. 

<2x840 Gipsey Davy i. in Child Ballads vn. (1890) 72/1 
There was a gip came o’er the laud. 

Gip, sb:8 : see Gyp. 

©ip (gip)» 2^. Also 7 gipp(e, 9 gyp ; and see 
Gib vP [Of unknown origin : the pronunc. (d^ip) 
given in most Diets, is erroneous, at least so far as 
regards the Whitby dialect.] trans. To clean (fish) 
for curing (cf. quots. 1812-1876). 

1603 Harsnet P*op. Impost. 55 He must gippe the 
Gudgin, and hit the Woodcocke on the bill, and the other 
.scuruie crue of Exorcists must hold him the candell. 
1641 S. Smith Herring Buss Trade 8 Gip, salt and packe 
all the Herrings before they set on the Kettle, a X700 in 
B. E. Did. Cant. Crew. xSxz Ckron. in Ann. Reg. 505/1 
Immediately after the nets are hauled in .. the crew begin 
to gyp the fish, that is, to cut out the gill, which is followed 
by the float or swim. 1867 Smyth Sailods Word-bk.., 
Gip., to take the entrails out of fishes. 1876 Whitby Gloss. 
s.v. Gippingy ‘They're gipping herrings’, i.e. they are 
taking out the gills, &c. ; when preparing to cure them. 
h. Comb. f SiS gi-p-tuh ^gib-tub, 

X889 in Century Did. 

Hence Clipped ppL a . ; G-i-pping* vbLsb.j in com- 
bination gipping-knife, the knife used in gipping 
fish. Also Gi'pper. 

x6is E. S. Brit. Buss in Arb. Garner III. 631 Gipping or 
Gilling Knives, 24, at fouipence. 1641 S. Smith Hep'ing 
Buss Trade 8, 2 dozen of gipping knives. Ibid, p, 9 Gippers 
which cut their [the Herrings] throats, and takes out the 
Guts. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Caial. 72 Samples of Gipped 
Herrings in barrel. 

int. Obs. Also 6 gyp(pe, 6-7 gep. [The 
alliteration with Gill., Gillian, shows initial (dg) ; 
prob. formed as an involuntary exclamation ; cf. 
Gee- (h) up and Gup. The exclamation Marry gip 
(see Marry ini.) prob. originated from By Maty 
Gipey =■ ‘ by St. Mary of Egypt * ; but it became 
confused with this word,] a. An exclamation of 
anger or remonstrance addressed to a horse, b. An 
expression of surprise, derision, or contempt ad- 
dressed to a person ; = * get out * go along with 
you’.', 

XS30 Palsgr. 598 What gyppe gyll with a galde hacke 
begynne you to kycke nowe : hey, de par le diable Gilotte 
[etc.]. 1592 Greene B 4, Clothbreeches . . 

with a skorneful kind of smiling made this smooth replie : 
‘ Mary gyp goodman vpstart, who made your father a 
gentleman ? * — Disput. Canny catchers Wks. (Gro.sart) X. 
270, I would then say, gip fine soule, a yoong Saint will 
prooue an old diuei. x6oo Heywood xst Pt. Edw. IV, iv. 
iv, Gep, Goodman Tanner, are ye so round ? x6o^ Dekker 
Baickelars Bang. Wks. (Grosart) I. 196 Now gip with a 
munrin (quoth she) you are not troubled with them, a 1616 
Beaum, & Fl. Faitkf. Fr. in. ii, Money? Marry, gip ! 
You might have stood there till moss had grown o* your 
heels. 1638 Ford Fancies in. iii. 41 Cip to your beauties, 
you would be faire forsooth. 1638 Brome Antipodes iv. ii. 
Wks. 1873 III. 298 Gip gaffer Shotten, fagh, Take that for 
your coy Counsell. Kicks. x66o Prince d* A mojcr 71 Sweet 
Lady. .One friendly look impart, Gep Gillian, I will frounce 
you. 

Gipeiere, var. Gipseb. 

t©ipe. Obs. rare- K In4-5sype. [a. OF. 
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iipe, pppe, var. Jupe, etc.: see Jdpe, Jupon.] 
A tunic, smock-frock, cassock. 

In the quot. the allusion is app. to the folds or gathers of 
the tunic. 

c 1400 Rant. Rose 7262 High shoes knopped with dagges, 
That frouncca lyke a quaile pype. Or botes rivelyng as a 
gype. 

Gipe, var. Gype So. 

t Glpel. Obs. rare. In 5 gipell, gypell. [a. OF. 
*gipel, jupel (later jupeau Gippo), f. gipe, jupe 
Gipe.] A short tunic worn under the hauberk. 

1460 Lybeaus Disc. (Kaltiza) 248 )?ey caste on him ofselk 
A gipell [v.r. gypeil, gippon] whit as melk. Ibid. 1230 His 
fomen wer well boun To perce his aketoUn, Gipell, maiie 
and plate. 

©ipou. Obs. exc. arch. Forms: 4 gypo (11)11, 
gepoun, 4-5 gipoun, 5 gippon, 4, 9 gipon, (9 
gipion). [a. OF. gip(p)on, jup{p)on, tunic, 
Jupon, f. gipe^ jupe Gii»e.] A tunic, frequently 
worn under the hauberk. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 75 Of ffustian he wered a gypon 
[j/.r. iopoun] A 1 bismotered with his habergeon. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 403 Wi)> oute sorcot, gowne, 
coote, kirtelle ; Wih gipoun \v.r. iopen], tabard, cloke, and 
belle [L. sine supertunicis, collobiis et ttmicis). <2x400 
Odouian X029 The hauberk was all reed of rust . . Thaugh 
the gypon were full of dust Hyt was nat wykke. c 1420 
Lydg. Thebes n. 499 And Tideus aboue his Habergeoun A 
gipoun hadde. 1616 Buelokar, Gppon, a doublet : a light 
coat. 18x3 Scott Trierm. in. xvih, With nought to fence 
his dauntless breast But the close gipon 's under-vest. 1843 
James Forest D. I. iii. Under his scat he had a gipon of 
sendull fit for a king. 

Gippi^e, obs. form of Gip ti. 
t ©ippO. Obs. Also 7 gippoe, jippo. [a. F. 
jup{p)eau (obs.), earlier jupel Gipel.J 

1 . A short tunic, cassock, or jacket worn by men, 
later also by women. 

16x7 Moryson I tin. in. iv. i. 170 He wore a loose gippoe 
of blacke veluet, sparingly adorned with gold lace. X650 
A. B. Muiat, Polemo 10 Horsemans Frock, or Serving- 
mans Livery, .or a Pulpit-thumping Presbyters Jippo. 1654 
Whitelocke fml. Sived. Emb. (1772) 11 . 181 Her habit 
was blacke silke stuffe for her coates, and over them a 
blacke velvet jippo, .such as men use to weare. 1679 Marr. 
Charles II, 6 Her Jippo was edged like her Gown. 

2 . transf. A scullion, varlet. Cf. Gyp. 

1651 Randolph, etc. Hey for Honesty iv. i, The veriest 
Gippo in the house will not drink a degree under Musca- 
dine. Ibid, v, For a rib of beef, Though it smelt of every 
Gippo's scabby fingers, May any Scullion be chief Cook of 
heaven. 

Gips, var. Gipsies//., intermitting springs. ■*, 
Gips(e, var, Gypse, Obs., gypsum. 

©ipsei'au, a. nonce-wd. [f. gipsey Gipsy + 
-AN.] Belonging to gipsies. (Cf. Egyptian A. 4.) 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones xii. xii. That profound respect 
wliich Jones paid to the King of the Gypsies . . was sweeter 
to his Gyp.seian maje.sty [etc.]. 

Qipsen, obs. form of Gipsy sb. 

©ipser (dgi-psoi). Obs. exc. arch. Forms : 4 
gipeiere, 5 gypeyere, (-cer, -sere), gipser, 9 
gipsire, (gyp-), [ad. OF. gibecierie, gibessiep'e, 
gibacier, gibassier{e purse, pouch (mod.B". gibecibre 
game or provision bag), of uncertain origin. 

The suggestion made by Diez thzt gibecibre is connected 
with F. gibier the chase (cf. also OF. gibecer to go 

hunting) is accepted by Littre and Hat2.-Darm., but is not 
supported by the sense of the word in OF. For other con- 
jectures see Kbrting.] 

A purse, pouch, or wallet, suspended from a belt 
or girdle. 

^1386 Chaucer Prol, 357 An Anlass and a gipser al of 
silk Heeng at his girdel. 1443 I*' Foederayil. 76/2 

A gipser of gold garnished with rubies and perle. 1463 
Bury (Camden) 37 My best gypeer, w*- iij bagges, 

the jemews and the rynges of sylvir. ^ 16x4 Camden Rem. 
234 They had also about this time a kinde of Gowne called 
a Git . . a pouche called a Gipser. 1834 Planch^ Brit. 
Costume 176 A gypsire of purple velvet garnished with 
gold. 1855 W. White 71 ? SwHzerld. 4 back xv. 187 
Schoolboys, equipped with knapsacks and gipsires. x88i 
E. Arnold Indian Poetry X14 All habited in garbs that 
merchants use, With trader’s band and gipsire. 

aitrib. 1403 Ad 5 Hen. IV, c. 13 § x PJeuseurs des loialx 
artificers . . font de jour en autre firmalx anelx bedes chan- 
del ers gipsserrynges [etc.]. 

Gipsey, var. Gipsy. 

Gipsies, t gips, sb. pi. [Prob. only tbe proper 
name of the particular springs near Bridlington, 
now called the Gipsy race. (Perh. to be compared 
with OF. eattx gypsies, waters containing gypsum, 
petrifying springs.)] Intermitting springs. 

CX198 W. OF Newburgh Hist. Angl. (Rolls) I. 8$ In 
provincia Deirorum, baud procul a loco nativitatis mese^ 
res mirabilis contigit . . Est vicus aliquot a mari orientali 
milliariis distans, juxta quern famosae illae aquae, quas vulgo 
Gipse vocant, numerosa scaturigine e terra prosiliunt, non 
quidem jugiter, sed annis interpositis [etc.]. 1644 Digby Nat. 
Bodies (1645) 189 Like those eruptions of water, which in the 
N orthem parts of England they call Gypsies. X674-9X Ray 
N. C, Words 33 Gipsies, springs that break forth sometimes 
on the Woulds in Yorkshire. They are look’d upon as a 
Prognostic of Famine or Scarcity. 1698 — Dissol. World 
II. ii. (1732) III The spirting Oips or natural jets d’Eaus. 
1727 De Fc® Tour Gt. Brit. III. i. 185 The Country 
People have a Notion that whenever those Gipsies or, as 
some call ’em, Vipseys, break out, there will certainly ensue 
either Famine or Plague. x8z8 G. Young Geol. Surv. 
Yorks. 25 This ebbing and flowing fountain might have 
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some connection with the intermitting springs called Gipsies. 
1856 H. C. Hamilton W. of Newburgh I. 77 note, Tlie 
village of Wold Newton, near Hunmanby, in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire, is remarkable for the occurrence in 
wet seasons of a sudden eruption of cold, clear water, locally 
called the ‘ Gipsies,’ or the * Gipsey-race ’. 
f Gipsiety. nonce- wd. The gipsy character. 
X768-74 T ucker Id. Nat. (1852) I L xgo A mob of^. sturdy 
gypsies, .may be pressed into a regiment : but gypsiety and 
regimentality can never be turned into one another. 

Gipsify, Gipsire, var. Gipsypy, Gipser. 
Gipsisme, Gipson, obs. ff. Gipsyism, Gipsy. 
Gipsous, var. Gypsous. 

©ipsy, gypsy (dsiTsi), sb. PI gipsies, gyp- 
sies. Forms : a. 6 gipoyan, gip-, gyptian, -sion, 
(Jeptyon, -syon), gipson, -sen. 7 gypsey, -ee, 
7-8 gypsie, 8-9 gipsey, 9 gypsy, 7- gipsy ; pL 
7 gypse^s, -ties, 9 gipseys, 7- gypsies, gipsies. 
[The early form gipey an is aphetic for EoYFriAH 
(B. 2) ; the change to gipsy may be due to influence 
of the suff. -Y 3 , or perh. of L. Mgyptius. Skelton 
(£21529) has ‘ By Mary Gipey’ , by bt. M ary of Egypt. 

From the quotations collected for the Dictionary, the pre- 
valent spelling of late years appears to have been gipsy. 
I'he plural gypsies is not uncommon, but the corresponding 
form in the sing, seems to have beengenerally avoided, prob. 
because of the awkward appearance of the repetition of jv.j 

1 . A member of a wandering race (by themselves 
called Bomany), of Hindu origin, which first ap- 
peared in England about the beginning of the 16th c. 
and was then believed to have come from Egypt. 

They have a dark tawny skin and black hair. They make 
a living by basket-making, horse-dealing,^ fortune-telling, 
etc. ; and have been usually objects of su.spicion from their 
nomadic life and habits. Their language (called Romany] is 
a greatly corrupted dialect of Hindi, with a large admixture 
of words from various European langs. 

a. [1314 see Egyptian B. 2.I X537 Cromwell in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. II . loi The Kings Maiestie, about a 
twelfnioneth pa.st, gave a pardonne to a company of lewde 
personnes within this realme calling themselves Gipeyans, 
for a most sliamfull and detestable murder. 1389 Nashe 
Martins Months Minde 32 Hee wandring . . in the manner 
ot a Gipson . . was taken, and trust vp for a roge. 1391 
Spenser M. Hubbard 86 Or like a Gipsen, or a luggeler. 

8 . x6oo Shaks. a. Y. L. v. iii. 16 Both in a tune like 
two gipsies on a horse. ^2x641 Bp. R. Mountagu Ads Cf 
Mon. 232 Like our canting rogues or Gypties. Ibid. 519 
Gypsies. 1642 Milton ApoL Bmect. (1851) 305, I perceave 
him to be more ignorant in his art of divining then any 
(iipsy. X711 Addison Sped. No. 130 f i We .saw at a little 
Distance from us a Troop of Gipsies. X722 Sewel Hist. 
Quakers {^171^^ I. in. 170 She was put to lodge one night 
among a great company of gypsies. 1837 Howitt Rur. 
Life III. i. (1862)^ 182 The true gipsies are readily dis- 
tinguished by their . . jet-black hair, black sparkling eyes, 
Indian complexions, and their genuine oriental language. 
*373-7 Ruskin Mom. in Florence (1883) 165 The gipsy who 
is mending the old schoolmistress’s kettle on the grass, 

11 Allusively identified with Egyptian. 
x8o7 Shaks. Ant. 4 Ct. iv. xii. 28 Ob this false Soule of 
Egypt ! . . Like a right Gypsie hath at fast and loose Beguil’d 
me. 16x5 W. Hull Mirr. Maiestie 60 In this Gypsy 
[Pharaoh’s daughter], the wife of Salomon. 

b. G ipsy language, Romany. In some recent Diets. 

2 . transf. a. A cunning rogue. Obs. 

1627 E. F. Hist. Edw. II (1680) 88 This Overture being 
come to the Queens ear, and withal the knowledge how this 
Gipsie [Spen.ser] had mar.shall’d his cunning practice, . . she 
seem’d wondrously well-pleas’d, a 1633 I^Jaunton B'ragm. 
Reg. (Arb.) 30 Beware of the Gipsie, meaning Leicester, for 
he will be too hard for you all. 

b. A contemptuous term for a woman, as being 
cunning, deceitful, fickle, or the like ; a * bag- 
gage ‘ hussy etc. In more recent use merely 
playful, and applied esp. to a brunette. 

1632 Shirley Love in a Maze iv. 51 Yon. I heard You 
court another Mistris, that did_ answer it with entertain- 
ment, Thor. She was a very Gipsie. You were no sooner 
parted, but she us’d me Basely. 1673 Kirkman Unlucky 
Cit. 165 Cursing her [his Mother-in-law] for a dissembling 
hypocritical Gypsie. 1682 N. O. Bolleau's Lutrin 11.^ 14 
Thus did the Gypsey flutter up and down 'I'hrough City, 
Country, Village, and good Town. 1709 E. W. Life Donna 
Rosina 60 The cunning Gipsy, pretending she did not un- 
derstand his meaning, returned him a civil Answer, a 1721 
Prior Dutch Proverb, A slave I am to Clara’s eyes : T'he 
gipsy knows her power, and flies. 1790 Moreton W. Ind. 
Isl. 127 Keep your employer’s bosom-gipsy modestly at a 
distance [The reference is to a coloured mistress]. ^ z8a8 
Moncrieff Tom 4 Jerry 1. vi, Confound the little gipsey, 
she has fairly given us the slii), by Jupiter, [1838 Geo. 
Eliot Janet's Repentance vu, * IVe a capital idea, 
Gypsey I ’ (that was his name for his dark-eyed, wife when 
he was in an extraordinarily good humour).] 

3 . Short ioxgipsy-honnet,-hat, -moth, -winch (see 6). 

1808-25 Jamieson, <;//J!y,a wonoan’seap, or mutch, plaited 

on the back of the head. 18x9 G. Samouelle Eniomol. 
Compend. 431 Liparis dispar. The Gipsy. ^ 1823 J. F. 
Cooper Pioneers xii, Conc^mg her raven hair under her 
gipsy. 1869 E. Newman Brit. Moths 37 The caterpillar of 
the Gipsy has the ground-colour black. 1889 Century Diet., 
Gipsy 4. Naui. a small winch or crab used on board ship ; 
same as gipsy-winch. 

4 . attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., as ppsy^ 
encampment, fair, -prediction, b. appositive, as 
gipsy-boy, -brat, -devil, -Jewess, -lassie, -man, 
-mountebank, -musician, -wench, c. instrumental, 
as gipsy-ridden ppl. a. Also ^psy-Uke adj. and 
adv., gipsy-looking^d]., gipsy-wise adv. 

*807 Crabbs Hall of Just. i. 56 When first I loved — ^the 
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■’^Gipsy-Boy, 2768-74 Tucker Li, N‘ai, (1852) II, 130 1 ’wo 
'bundles of rag.s with a *gipsy brat in each of them, a t66t 
Holyday Juvenal 272 Conjecture did attribute it fthe 
sound] to magick: and this *gypsie-devil continued this 
trick till the coming of our Saviour. 2830 Carlyle in 
Froude Z.^(i882) IL 88 The * Scottish History .looks like 
that of a *gipsy encampment, 2881 Freeman Sk. Venice 
57 The traveller who comes on the right day may come in 
for a *gipsy fair at Duino. *693 Dryden Jteuenal SaL vi. 
(1697) 153 A. *Gypsie Jewess whispers in your Ear, And 
begs an Alms. 28^ Longf. S/. Stud. in. v, God send the 
*Gypsy lassie here, And not the Gypsy man, t6$t 
Randolph, etc. Ney for Honesty i. i, I'roth, and he may 
tell you your fortune, *Gypsie*like, and all out of your 
pockets too. x6$ai W harton Led. /o Roihomanne's Chirom,^ 
The Rarity of the Subject, and the Gipsy-like Esteem it 
bath amongst the Vulgar [etc.], 1833 Macaulay Hist. 

Lng. xxi. I V. 610 The heath was fringed by a wild j|ipsy- 
like camp of. vast extent. 1824 Miss Mitforo Vifla^^e 
Ser, L (1863) 20, 1 never saw any one who so much reminded 
me in person of. .Meg Merrilies. .as dark,as*gipsy-looking. 
2840 *Gipsy man [see Gi^sy Lassie}. 2677 R. Cary Palml. 

' Ckron. n. i. xx. 145 Those,, .■’^GipsiC' Mountebank Assertors 
of Tradition. 2886 W. J. Tucker E. Europe 219 How is it 
that those ragged *gipsy musicians don't wash themselves I 
28^ Db Quincey Eng. MaUcoack Wks. 1862 IV. 29s Some 
*gipsy prediction in his childhood. 1727 De Foe 
Magic in. (2840) 62 The whole world, or great part of it, has 
been *gipsey-ridden ^ them, even to this day, a 1627 M id- 
DLETON & Rowley Sp. Gifsy iv. 1, Our *Gipsie Wenches 
are not common. 2895 Daily Hews 12 Dec. 6/2 Setting forth 
on, his travels *gipsy-wise. 

B. oMrih* passing into adj. Resembling what is 
customary among or characteristic of gipsies ; often 
applied to open-air meals or pic-nics, as gipy 
breakfast^ dinner^ etc. 

C1630 Donne Smj«.lxxxv.(i649) 11 , 34 Never ask wrangling 
Coatroverters that make Gypsie-knots of Mariages;— -asic thy 
Conscience and that will tell thee that thou wast maried till 
death shou Id depart you. 26^ Sir E. N icholas in M. Papers 
<Camden) 11 . 89, I had a gipsie visit of a mother and her 
children, bag and baggage. 2790 B urke Fr, Rev. 22 The delu- 
sive, gypsey predictions of a * right to choose our governors *. 
2838 Lytton Alice u. ii, Getting up an impromptu dance 
or a gipsy dinner, a 28m Praed Poems {1864) II, 46 With 
gipsy talent they foretell How Miss Duquesne will marry 
well a 2845 Hood To St. Swithin vi, why spoil a Gipsy 
party at their tea. By throwing your cold water won 
hot! 2849 E. E. Napif-r Excurs. S. Africa II, 294 This 
little gipsy tent, weighing about twenty pounds . . is about 
three feet high. 2830 R. G. Cumming HuntePs Life 
S. Afr. (ed. 2) I, 34 We set about preparing our gipsy 
breakfasL 

6. Special combs. : gipsy-bonnet, a woman’s hat 
or bonnet with large side-flaps ; gipsy- jaiowen, the 
wild scabious; gipsy-gold (see quot); gipsy- 
greybound, some species of greyhound ; gipsy- 
bat » gipsy-honmi\ gipsy-berb »» gipsy-wort ; 
gipsy-b©rring,the pilchard; gipsy-motb, Ocneria 
dispar \ gipsy-onions (see quot.) ; gipsy-ring j[see 
quot.) ; gipsy-rose, the wild and garden scabious 
i^Scabiosa arvensis and airopurpurea) ; gipsy- 
straw, straw for making gipsy- bonnets ; gipsy 
table, a light round table supported on three 
crossed sticks ; gipsy-wineb (see quot.) ; gipsy- 
wort, modem book-name for Lycopus europxus 
(and for the whole genus). 

285$ Tennyson Maud 1. xx. i The frock and *gipsy bonnet. 
2620MARKIIAM Pareto. Husb. viii. do The wems which are 
most incident thereunto, are . . Ibistles, Hare-bottles and 
■“Gipaae flowers. 2883 J ErFEaiE.s in Longm. Mag. June 189 
Red sorrel spires.. stand the boldest, and in their numbem 
threaten the buttercups. To these in the distance they give 
the *gipsy-gold tint— the reflection of fire on plates of the 
precious metal. t^^Lmd. Gaz. No. 3082/4 Lost or stolen. , 
a small blue ^Gipsy Grayhound, t6 Inches high. 2803 Emily 
Clark Banks of Douro HI. 325 She . . tied on a white chip 
*gipsy-hat, i&xj Hone Everynlay Bk, II. 190 The woman 
[has] a gipsy-hat jerked up behind. 2727 Threlk,eldJS>w/2. 
Stirp. Hib. Gab, Some call this [Water-horehoundJ the 
^Gipsy-herl), because those stroling Cheats called Gipsies do 
dye themselves of a blackish Hue with the J nice of this Plant. 
2(^ Walker in Priu Ess. Highland Soc. ScotL II. 271 The 
pilchard -.is known amon^ our fishers by the name of the 
*gipsey herring. 1883 Da/j^ Hews 7 Sef^ 2/1 A stranger. . 
might ima^ne that the great shoals of ‘gipsy herrings ‘ had 
already arrived. 28x9 G. Samouelle Entomol. Compmd. 246 
Liparis dispar (“gipsy moth). 2882 Kirby Europ. Buiter- 
flies 4* Moths ixo Oemria Dhpar (Gipsy Moth). -CSeyi 
TiA\\Js:st Prim. Fruit^grming 24 The codlin-moth, Hessian- 
fly, gipsy-moth, and a score of other pests. 2847-78 Halli- 
WELL, * Gipsy. onions^ wild garlic. 2880 Brewer Reader's 
Handhk. (1883) ^^f/tfGipsey Ring, a flat gold ring, with 
stones let into it, at gjven distances. So calfaj because the 
stones were originally Egyptian pebbles— that is, agate and 
jasper. 289a Black Three Feathers 220 The purchasing of 
a gipsy-ring. 2824 Miss Mitford Village Sex. i. {2863)97 
Wild scabious, or, as the country people call il the “gtpsy- 
ro.se 1 279s Hull Advertiser 29 Aug. 3/2 Fashions for 

August. Bonnet of cottage “gypsey straw. 1880 Miss 
Biuddon Just as / am vii, The middle-aged lady . .with a 
lamp and a work-basket on the “gipsy table before her. 2^3 
Knight Diet. Meek., ^Gipsy-winck, a small winch having a 
drum, ratchet, and pawl, and attachable to a post. 2786' 
Withering Brit. Plants (ed. a) 1 . 19 Lycopm^ “gypsie-wort. 
2854 S. Thomson IVild B'L in. (ed. 4) 297 The lycopus, or 

S -wort, is said to derive its English name from being 
>yed by the wandering tribe to stain their skins of a 
■dark'CoIour. ^ ■ 

Hcuce OlpsioTo^artt, gipsyologtet (rard)^ one 
wbo makes a special study of gipsies (also gipso- 
kgisi ) ; CH^sybood, gipsydom ; <iii>ssyl»b a., 
somewbat ^psy-like; diiisyXos® free from 


gipsies ; ®i‘psyaa©ss, gipsy-like appearance or 
character ; 0i*psya?3r, a gipsy encampment. 

1863 Chambers's Encycl. V. 272/2 The facile princeps of 
all “Gypsologists is Professor Pott of Halle. 2873 F. Hall 
in Hat ion (N. Y.) XX. 216/2 We are not certain that the 
observation of Gypsyologxsts has been sufficiently accurate 
to leave no room for doubt on this head. x%i\. Atket^um 
6 Oct. 454/2 ‘ Scottish Gypsies under the Stewarts * .should 
find many readers outside the small company of gipsiologists. 
1885 Ibid. 18 July 78 So accomplished a gipsologist .. must 
know that Meg Merrilies as a gipsy is entirely a fancy por- 
trait. 18 . . WHn'TiF.R Yankee Gypsies Prose Wks. 1889 1 . 342 
It has been said . .that their ancestors were indeed a veritable 
importation of English *gyp.syhood. 2890 ri ihemwnp Oct. 
441/2 Valentine is both handsome and piquant^ in her 
“gipsyish way. 2894 HarpePs Mag. Jan. 277/2 Paintem . . 
are proverbially gypsylsh in their habits. 2826 Miss Mit- 
ford Village Ser, 11,(1863) 436 We have stocks in the village, 
and a treadmill in the next town ; and therefore we go 
“gipsyless. 1874 Helps Ivan De Biron v. ii. 263 They had 
been pleased and amused at the “gypsjjness, as they had 
called it, which had always been visible in Azra’s costume. 
2874 %cmsm Romano Lav0‘LilRS^ What may be called the 
grand Metropolitan “Gypsyry is on the Surrey side of the 
I'hames. 288a Leland Gypsies 362 Near the city [Philadel- 
phia] are three distinct gypsyries, 

Gipsy (d,?i'psi), v. [f. the sb.] inlr. To live or 
act like gipsies, esp. to have meals in the open air, 
to picnic. Chiefly used in gerund and pres. part. 

a 2627 Middleton & F.oshi.rx S p.Gipsy iv. i, For so well I 
love you That I in pitty of this Trade of Gipsying, .offer you 
A state to settle you . . so I may call you M y Husband. 2S34 
W. Ind. Sketch Bk. IL 184 An occasional marooning, or 
gipsying party. C1840 Ransford Song, In the days when 
we went gipsying, A long time ago. 2847 Alb. Smith Ckr. 
Tadpole xUx. (1879) 4*8 As cold weather came, .he could no 
longer go on with his gipsying mode of life. 2836 Kane 
Arct. ExpL II. XXV. 249 "Ilie whole nation is gypsying with 
us upon the icy meadows, 2860 Emerson Cond. Life li. 61 
Hunting lion .. in South Africa; gipsying with Borrow in 
Spain and Algiers. 2887 F. Francis Jr. .Saddle 4* Mocassin 
L 20 It is a delightful climate there in summer, and a glorious 
country for gipsying. 2890 Sat, Rev. 23 Sept, 327/1 Buy a 
dozen ash reds, a pme ridge-pole, and some red blankets, 
and set forth gipsying and to gipsy. 

b. <\mu- irans. To gipsy away i to filch, steal. 
2^ Sir F. H» Doyle Remin. 98 Besides gipsying away 
a good many lines, he quietly conveyed Macaulay's notes, 
iotidem verbis, into his nmnuscript, 

Gipsydom (dgi-psMam). [f. Gipsy: see-DOM.] 
a. Life after the gipsy fashion, rare. b. The col- 
lective body of Msies- 

x86o Gao. %uerMiilon FI, xi, Her misery had reached a 
point at which gypsydom wjw her only remge. 2863 Sat. 
Rev, y> Dec. 827 Gbsydom, in fact, is a vast secret society, 
2^3 Leland Eng. Gipsies ix. 243 tliere is a strange gob- 
linesque charm in Gipsydom. x&E® Comh. Mag. Aug, 294 
[They] adhere to the old traditions of gipsydom. 
Gipsyfy (c!$vpsifm), v. Also gipsify. [f. 
Gipsy sb. -h -ri.] tram. To make gipsy-like in 
appearance or character. Also (rarely) inin To 
become a gipsy. Hence Gi'psyfied ppL a. 

1623 Middleton More Dissemb. Besides Worn, iv, i, Which 
hoping you'll observe, to try thee With rusty Bacon thus I 

f ipsinc thee, a 2627 Midenwkton ^ Rowley Sp. Gipsy il ii, 
bto. Come then, wce’l be Oipsified. San. And tipsified too, 
2873 Leland Ef^. Gipsies 1. 4 He may be, of his kind, a 
quadroon or octoroon, or he may have ‘ gif^ified * by marry- 
ing a Gipsy wife, xWb T, Mozlky Remtn. IL Ixxix. 68 [She 
was] very gipsyfied in her manner and style. 2l®4 Tennyson 
Bechet rv, ii, I will hide my face. Blacken and gipsyfy k; 
none shall know me. 

Gipsyism (di5i'psi|i2*m). Also y gyp-, gip- 
aisme. [f. Gipsr sb. -h -ISM.J The life and pursuits 
of gipsies, or what resembles this. 

a 1623 OvERBURY A IVi/e (1638) 228 Some foule sunne- 
humt Queane, that since the terrible statute recanted 
Gypsisme, and is turned Pedkresse, at6^ Randolph 
Poems (1640) 48 Live not the Magi that so oft reveal’d 
Natures intents? Is Gipsisme quite repeald ? Is Friar Bacon 
nothing but a name? 2826 Miss Mitford Village Ser. n. 
(1S63I 458 There are some hopes that in process of time her 
sin of gip.<4yism may be forgiven, 2841 Borrow Zincaii 
(1843} 1 . 28 Gypsyism was denounced as felony by various 
royal statutes. 2874 Borrow Romam Lavo-Lusm Strange 
W'lld guests . . whcl without being Gypsies, have much of 
Gywyism in their habifcs. 

Giptian, obs. form of Gipsy. 

Giraffe (d^KraT). Forms ; ei. 6 gyraffia,. 6-9 
giraffis. ^ giraf(f)le, gyraff, jarrajBr, adrapb, 

7-8 giraff, 6- giraffe. [Ultimately ad. Arab. 

tarSfkh, whence also tt.^raffa, Sp. and Pg. gimfa^ 
F. earlier adoptions of the word are found 

in OF. mgiras (pi.), mi^e md girajie, in ME. as 
Gbbfabht, OuAwm; also OSp. ammfa. The 
forms used by English writers have varied at dif- 
ferent periods according to their immediate sources. 
The Itf form^V^^ was common in the id-iyth c., 
hut some writers of 17th c, app, following 

Gesnw:. The modern girapi is from F., though the 
spelling in that language is now gir^e* Jarraff 
and Mtraph (17th c.) are independent adCoptions 
from Aiab. or some other oriental language.] 
h A ruminant quadruped found in Africa, re- 
markable for the length of its n«dc and leg% and 
for having Its skfo spotted like that of a panther ; 
also called Caiiii:*opa»». 

«, BwmmtL Mam. v* m C«d. 7) 53* This beast is 


called of the Arabians, Gyraffa. 2627 Morysok Itin. s. in, 
V. 263 Another beast newly brought out of Affricke . . is called. 

, . Giraffa by the I talians. 2688 R, Holme A rnioury ii. 130/2 
Bea.sts . , Such as chew the Cud, and are not Horned, as 
Camelopard Giraffa. 2787 P. Beckford Lett. Italy (1805) L 
237 In the Piazza, .was once seen a Giraffa alive, sent as a 
present to Lorenzo dei Medici, .in 1487. 1822-33 Malte<- 
Brun'sGeog.KxHt^if) 539 > Stanf.)The Giraffa or the camelopard. 

/3. 2598 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. vi. 104 Th’ homed Hira- 
ble [2603 marg. alias Giraffe, 1608 marg. Alias Gyraffa]. 
c 1600 Sanderson in Purdias 11. (1625) 1619 The 

admirablest and fairest beast that euer I saw, was a larraff. 
2^3 Knoli.es Hist. 'Piirks (1621) 988 A live Giraffle (which 
is a beast like a Cammell and Panriier). 2623 Purchas Ptb 
grims n. 2381 There wee saw a Ziraph speckled white and 
higher than any beast I had euer scene. 2663 Sir T. Her- 
bert Trazf. (2677) 205 In Gesner’s History of Quadrupeds 
the Gyraff is. .mentioned, 27M E. Brown Trav.aBg There 
is likewise in this country the Giraff, an animal capable of 
striking with wonder the most, jncurious spectator. 1773 
Genti. Mag. XLIIL 27 Description of the Giraffe, or Came- 
lopardus. 2837 Livingstone Tratf. iti, 56 The presence. .of: 
the giraffe . - Is alway.s a certain indication of water being 
witmn a distance of seven or eight miles, 
aPpos, 289a ZV/WT (weekly ed.) 25 Nov. B/i There my 
driver shot a fine giraffe-cow. 

% Astr. The constellation Camelopard 2. ■ 

2836 [see Camelopard 2], x868 Lockyer Guilkmin's 

Heavens (ed. 3I 320, 

3. Mining. (See quots.) 

1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Giraffe, a car of peculiar 
construction to run on an incline. 2884 Knight Diet. Meek. 
SuppL, Giraffe, a form of cage or truck used on inclines in 
mines of the Pacific slope, 
f 4. A kind of upright spinet. 

2876 in Stainer 8c Barrett Diet. Mm. Terms. 
GiraMd (dznse'fid). [f. prec. -i- -ID.J One of 
the Giraffidsc, the animal family of which the 
giraffe is the only living representative, 

2^ in Century Diet. 

jj C&audola 'd^irsemd^^). Also 7 gyrondola, 
8 girondola. [a. It. giramdo/a Girandole, 1 
girare to turn in a circle, a, L. ^rare, i. gyrus, a. 
Gr. yvpos circle.] 

1. A kind of revolving firework ; a discharge of 
rockets, etc. from' a revolving wheel. 

2670 Lassels Voy. Italy n. 250 The Gtrandola and fire 
works upon S. Peter's Eve. 2<^ Evelyn Diary 15 Nov., 
Being the Queene’s birth-day, there were fire-works on the 
Thames before White-hall, with pageants of castles, forts, 
and other devices of gyrondola®, serpents . . all represented 
in fire. xa<^ Ford Handbk, Spain n. 670 Rockets were let 
off, starring again this Campus Stellae with a St. Peter's 
Girandola oti a small Sf:ale. 2^7 Shelley IL vi, 

259 They witnessed . , the fireworks at the Castle of St. 
Angelo, which exhibited, in addition to the cu-stomary giran- 
dola, the Mausoleum of Hadrian in a fiery restoration. 

% A revolving jet of water, or a series of jets ia 
m ornamental fountain. 

2644 Evelyn Diary t Apr,, A dolphin that casts a giran- 
dola of water neere 30 fooie high. 2645 Ibid. 6 May, In 
the midst of these stands a Janus' qmdnhm, y* cast forth 
4 girandoks,. 1673 'Ray Jonm. Lmo^ C. 366 The Girandola 
and other water works. 27s6»-7 tr. KeysiePs Trav. (2760) 
IL 438' The girondola, or dragon fountain, throws up a vast 
column of water to the height of twenty 

Giraiidole (dgiT&ndiF®!). Also 7 , girouell, 
girondel, 8 girandel. [a. F. girandole, a. It. 
girandola : see prec.] 

1. A species of firework ; »« Girandola i. 

2634 J. Bate Myst. Hat. 77 How to make Oironells, or 
fire wheeles. 2749 PkU. Trans. XLVL 232 The greatest 
height of any of those fired in the grand Girandole was 
about 615 yards, 2868 Morning Star June, The whole 
wound up with a girandole of two thousand rockeLs. 

tramf 23^ Sir W. Hamilton ia Phil. I'rans.LVll. 
295 The mouth of the volcano threw up every minute a 
girandole of red hot .stones, to an immense height. 

2 . A revolving fountain-jet ; = Girandola 2. 

2813 J. Forsyth Rem. Antiq. Italy B73 Rock- work and 

girandoles of water. 

3. A branched support for candles or other lights, 
either in the form of a candlestick for placing on 
a table, etc., or more commonly as a bracket pro- 
jecting from a wall, 

*769 Public Advertiser to June 3/3 Sconce Glasses and 
Girandoles. 2804 Sporting Mag. XXIIL 382 A bill of 
sale of the sof^ pier gj.»se« and giandoles, 2844 Disraeli 
Cmingsbyi, iii, It led into a vestibule., hung with Venetian 
girandoles, xfifeo Miss Braodon Just as / am^ xi, 1'he 
waits whit® and gold, with large ovai mirrors at intervals, 
and old crystal girandoles. 

4. Ae ear-ring or |>enciant, esp. one which has 
a large central stone surrounded by smaller ones. 

lias Lady Granvillr Lett. (1894) I. 347 She had my 
, .second-best earrings, the girandoles, and second-best neck- 
kc®, 2%» Mm. Smythies Bride Eiici xiit, When the tiara 
was on her head, the girandoles in her cars [etc.], 

©. aitrik, as pfamdoie^ehsi, -omammi. 
tfm G, Smith Laboraioiy 1 . 17 The girandel chest is 
made of wood, of what we you think proper, according to 
the nnmhfir m rockets you design to fire at once. xSaS 
Ladies Pocket Mag. 1. 143 The neck-lace is formed of two 
rows of gold bead*, .with a girandole ornament of turquoise 
mme% , 

s see Gyeany, 

CHra obs. form of Hwra pic®a* 

obs. form of JwEBB. 

lliira«ol(a -sttal). Also 6 g^osol, 

8 gyrasofo. [a. It, girasolg (whettce also F * gtrasol) , 
f. gira^m to tiim + sok the sm. C£ Hbliotropb.] 


+ 1 . A sunflower. Ohs, rare’-^, | 

n is86 Arcadia i. (1508) 91 With gazing loolces, short 

sighes, vnsetled feet He stooa, but turn’d, as Girosol, to Sun. 

2 . A variety of opal which reflects a reddish glow 
in a bright light ; called also fire-opal, 

1588 Parke tr, Mendoza's Hist. China 403 Diamonds, 
rubies, & other stones yt are girasolis. 1611 Cotgr., 
Girasole^ a Girasole ; or |)recious stone, of the kind of 
Opalls, that yeelds an eye-hke luster, which way soeuer you 
turne it, vnlesse it be towards the sunne; for then it casts 
forth beames like the sunne. 166a MERRETtr, NerHs Art 
op Glass Ixxiv, Some, .were of a fair Opal colour, and some 
of the Girasole. 1796 Kirwan Elem, Min. (ed. 2) I. 253 To 
this family (Oriental Sapphire) we may also annex the stone 
called Gyrasole. 1804 Phil, Trans. SPZVJ . 42 Girasol . . I 
have long since adopted this word . , to distinguish the sub- 
stance to which Mr. Werner gives the general name of opal, 
and to which the Abbe Hauy gives the name of quartz 
resiniie. 1853 Kane Grinneli^ Exp. xxxiv. (1856) 309 In the 
midst of which, like a huge girasole, flashes the round sun. 
1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 198 Girasol, Bluish-white^ translu- 
cent, with reddish reflections in a bright light, 

Gircken, obs. form of Jebkin, falcon. 

Gird (g^d), Obs. exc. north. Also 9 
Northu77ib, %OTtdL. [var. of Girth, perh. influenced 
by Gird v . ; but cf. Earth.] 

1 . f a. A girdle {pbs.). b. f A strap or band of 
any kind {^obs.) ; a saddle-girtb. 

13. . K. Alis. 2272 Glitoun .. smot Tauryn ,.On the helm 
with the sweord, That the dynt stod at the gird. 1566 in 
D. H. Fleming Mary Q. of Sc. (1897) 499 Tway skenyeis of 
girdis to bind up the bedde. a 1613 Overbury A Wife (1638) 
167 He hath, as it were, put a gird about the whole world. 
i<SS3 Urquhart Eabelais 1. v, What I Drink so shallow ? 
It is enough to break both girds and pettrel. 1825-80 Jamie- 
son, Girdy Girdan, the girth of a saddle. Perths. 

2 . A hoop for a barrel, or one used as a child’s 
plaything. (Cf. Girb, Girth sb.'^ 2.) 

1612 Sc. Bk. Rates in Halyburton's Ledger (1867) 308 
Girds of Irone for punsheones or pypes the hundreth weght, 
viii li. i6s2 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 294 For fower gerdes for 
the runlets, 4/£ 1791 N ewte Tour Eng. <§• Scot.if\ 3 This chain 
of rocks is called, by the country people, one of the Girds 
of the Earth. atSoo Fair Annie xxvii. in Scott Minstr. 
Scott. Bord.f Has your wine barrels cast the girds, Or is 
our white bread gone ? 1893 Northumbld.^ Gloss.y Gord.^ a 
oop. * The gords is all cornin’ off the rain-tubs.’ * The 
bairns hez all getten gords ti play wi’.’ 

3. Cotnb., as fgirdsting, a piece of wood for 
making hoops. (Cf. girth- stingy Gieth sb?- 8.) 

153^ A herd. Reg. V. 19 (Jam.) Ane thousand half gird- 
stingts and vi« haill gridstingis. 1612 Sc. Bk. Rates in Haly- 
burton's Ledger (1867) 308 Girdstingis the hundreth, xxs. 

Gird (gs-id), shl^ Also 4 gyrd. [f. Gird 2^.2] 
1 1 . A sharp stroke or blow, Obs. rare. 

1375 Barbour Bruce v. 629 The hrothir that the hand-ax 
bar . . A gyrd rycht to the king can mak . 1570 Saiir, Poems 
Reform, xxii. 60 With hit to sport and play, With fauldit 
neif, and tak hir mony gird. *579 Tomson Calvin’s Serm. 
Tim, 79/1 When hee toucheth them to the quicke, when hee 
giueth them girdes with y® spurre. 

+b. fig. A stroke of policy. Obs. rare^K 
5:513 Douglas ABneisvu. vii, 51 Was it nocht evin be sik 
a fen3eit gyrd, Quhen Paris . . Socht to the citie Laces in 
Sparta, And thar the douchtyr of Lydea stal awa. 

2 . A sudden movement or jerk, a spurt of action ; 
chiefly in phrases at a gird, for a gird, by fits and 
girds (cf. Fit sb!^ 4 c) ; also «« a gird : (dial.), in a 
trice. Obs, exc. dial. 

5CS4 S Ascham Toxoph. (Arh.) 149 Lowsynge muste be . . so 
quycke and hard yat it be wyth oute all girdes. ^1570 
Marr. Wit 4 Sei. i. A iv, A^yne, with labor by it selfe, 
great matters compaste bee, Euen at a gyrde in very lyttel 
time or none wee see. 16^ T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter 
ii. 18 The devotion of worldlings is all for a gird. 1672 
Marvell Rek. Transp. n 56 All that he saith either by 
fits and girds of Calvin, or in his justest narratives. 1825-80 
Jamieson, Gird, a very short space of time, a moment. 

’ I’ll be wi’ you in a gird.’ 1887 S. Ckesh. Gloss., Gird, 
only in the phrase * by fits an’ girds ’== by fits and starts, 

3. A spasm of pain, sudden pang. ISiovr dial. 

1614 T. Adams Deviis Bang. 213 What is. .the torment of 

the reynes, to the stitches, girds, and gripes of an aking 
Conscience ? 1667 South Serm. (1823) 1. 371 Old age comes 
attended with many painful girds and achings. 1714 Steele 
Lcmer No. 7 My Heart relented, and gave me several Girds 
and Twitches. 1876 Mid^ Yorksh. Gloss. s.v., A poorly per- 
son will say, in humorous reference to his weak condition, 

* I’s middling at meal-times, but I’ve hardish girds between.' 

4 . A sharp or biting remark directed against a 
person; a gibe, *dig’, *hit’. In common use 
c 1 580-1700 ; now somewhat arch. 

1566 Drant Horacds Sat. aivb, Those that wyll them 
[satires] write With taunting gyrds & glikes and gibes 
must vexe the lewde. 1676 Marvell Mr. Smirke^ Wks. 
1875 IV. 25 Many a dry bob, close gird, and privy nip has 
he given him. ^1734 North Lives \jZ2E) III. 390 For 
his girds were oblique, and touched to the quick, but not 
directly exceptionable. 5834 Sir H. Taylor Artevelde n. 
IV. iii. (1849) 218 Lois of Sanxere, 1 ask thee in this pre- 
sence, Fling’st thou these girds at me? 1881 Contemp.Rev. 
Dec. 894, I mean no gird at this tendency, 
b. with punning allusion to Gird 1 
1593 Nashe 4 Lett. Confut. 72 Thou shalt be double girt 
with girds. 

5 . dial. An outburst (of laughter). 

€ X746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) View Lane. Dial. Wks. 
(1862) 42 Th’ fly’ring Karron sect up o Gurd o Leawghing. 
1790 Mbs. Wheeler Westmld. Dial. (1821) 103 She fetched 
up a girt gird a lafiin, an sed [etc.]. 

Gird (gs-id), v.^ Inflected girded and girt. 
Forms: i gyrdan, Northumb. si-gyrde, 4-6 


gerd(e, 4-7gird0, (5 gyrdyai, gtirde, 6 gyrde), 
6“ gird. Pa. t. a. i gyrde, 3-4 gurde, (4 gurd, 
gerd), 4-5 girde, (5 pi. gurdene), 6 gyrd(e. ) 3 . 

4 girdede, 5-6 gyrded, 6 gerded, 6- girded. 
7. 4gyrt, gert,girt(e, 5 gyrte, 7- girt. Pa. pple. 

a. I gyrded, 4 gyrdid, Sc. girdit, 6 ger-, 
gyrded, 6- girded. j8. 3 i-gurd, 4 gurde, 
4-6 gird(e, 5-6 gyrd(e. 7. 4 gert, 5 girte, 

6 gerte, gyrte (gyrthe), 3- girt. [OE. gyrdan — 
OS. gU7-‘dian (Bu. garden), OHG. gurten (MHG. 
and mod. G. giirten), ON- gyrUa (OSw. gior])a, Sw. 
gjorda. Da. gjorde) to gird:— OTeut. *gurd:ja7t» 
To other grades of the same root belong Goth. 
{pi-, ufd)gairdan to ^xd.,gairda girdle ; see GiRTH, 
Garth ; some scholars connect also Goth, gard-s 
house, corresp. to Garth Yard. 

Throughout its whole history the English word is chiefly 
employed in rhetorical language, in many instances with 
more or less direct allusion to biblical passages.] 

1 . tracts. To surround, encircle (the waist, a per- 
son about the waist) with a belt or girdle, esp. for 
the purpose of confining the garments and allowing 
freer action to the body. Chiefly refi. or pass. ; 
also, after Biblical phrase, to gird oite’s loins, rems, 
etc. Also to gird up, abottt. 

C950 Lindisf. Gosp. John xxi. 18 Mi 3 - 3 y [|>u] uere giungra 
3 u waldes Sec gigyrde. .miSSy uutudlice 8u bist T^jeuintrad 
. .o 3 er Sec gyrdeo. <2x225 After. R. 418 schulen Hggen 
in on heater, and i-gurd. <ri25o Gen. 7^ Ex. 3149 Sod and 
girt, stondende, and staf on bond, c 1330 R. Brunne 
Ckron. Wace (Rolls) 1804 Coryneus first vp he stirt, & 
wyb a dob his body gyrt. 1382 Wyclif Exod. xii. ii 3 ® 
schulen girde about 3oure reynes. — Tobit v. 5 Tobie. .fond 
a 5ung man stondende, ful faire, gird [1535 Coverdale 
gyrded vp], and as redi to gon. c 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 
7054 The lauendres kirtel on she cast, She gird hir, and 
tukked hir fast. 1483 CAXTOii Gold. Leg. 432 b/2 For gyrdle 
he gyrded hym on his bare flesshe wyth a corde. 1535 
Coverdale 2 Kings \v, 29 Girde vp thy loynes, and take 
my staflTe in thy hande, and go thy waye. — Luke xii. 35 
Let youre loynes be gerded aboute. 1667 Milton P, L. ix. 
1113 Those Leaves They gatherd . . And . . together sowd. 
To gird thir waste. 1782 Cowper Trtdh 82 In shirt of hair, 
and weeds of canvas dressed, Girt with a bell-rope that the 
Pope has blessed. x8io Scott Lady of L. iii. vii, He girt 
his loins and came. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. iii. iv, She 
girded herself with a white apron. 1872 [Earl Pembroke 
& G. H, Kingsley] S. Sea Bubblesvix. 176 They girded him 
with strange belts. 

b. fig. To prepare (oneself) for action ; to brace 
up ( oneself or/<7rt’<?something. Often with^^/. 

<;i45o tr. De Imiiatione i. xix. 22 Girde ]>e as a man 
ayenst lp& fendes wickednes. 1592 tr. Junius on Rev. xiv. 1 
As ready gird to doe his office in the midst of the Church. 
167a Cave Ppm. Chr. i. iii. (1673) 49 The mind is strength- 
ened and girt close by indigence and frugality. 178* 
Cowper Conversai. 702 [They] one in heart, in interest, and 
design Gird up each other to the race divine. 1822 Hazlitt 
Tahle-t. Ser. n. vi. (1869) 126 To gird themselves up to any 
enterprize of pith or moment, i860 Motley Netherl. (1868) 
I. i. IS He was already girding himself for his life’s work. 

t e. To clothe with or in a garment confined by 
a girdle. Obs. rare. 

138a Wyclif 2 Sam.’vx. 14 Dauid is gird [Vulg. accinctus; 
13^ clothed; i6n girt] with a surplees. 1697 Dryden 
ALneid vii. 258 Girt in his Gabin Gown the Heroe sate. 

t d. To bind (a horse) with a saddle-girth. (Cf. 
Girth v. 2.) Ohs. 

c 1330 A rih. 4- Merl. 3985 Adoun )pzx li5t & her hors girten. 
<71420 Anturs of Artk. xxxxx. 495 Gawayne and Galerone 

J urdene [w. r. dyghtis] here stedes. 1509 Barclay Skyp of 
^olys (1570) He is a foole . . That to his saddle would 
leape on hye Before or he haue girt his horse, c 1566 Merie 
Tales in Skelton’s Wks, (1843) P* Skelton com- 
maunded the ostler to sadle his mare, & the hosteler did 
gyrde the mare hard, 1677 Miege Diet. Eng.-Fr., To gird 
a Horse, cengler un cheval. 

% fig. To invest or endue with attributes, esp. 
(after biblical phrase) with strength, power , etc. 

cxooo Ags. /’^■.(Th.) xvii. 31 [xviii, 32] Se god me ^gyrde 
mid mae^num, and mid craeftum. ax^po E. E. F softer 
xvii. 33 [ibid,] (Horstm.) Lauerd bat girde me with might. 
1388 Wyclif Ps. xvii. 33 [ibid.] God that hath gird me with 
vertu. Ibid. Ixiv. 7 [Ixv. 6] Thou makest redi hillis in thi 
vertu, and art gird with power. «i45o-iS30 Myrr, ourLadye 
126 The vyrgyn mari in whome thou hast cladde the in 
fayme.sse and gyrthe the in strengthe. 1580 Sidney Ps. 
XVIII. ix, This God then girded me in his all-mighty pow’rs. 
1667 Milton P.L. vii- 194 The Son On his great Expedi- 
tion now appeer’d. Girt with Omnipotence. 1812 S. Rogers 
Columbus 1. 49 Sent forth to save, and girt with God-like 
power. i8ai Shelley Prometk. Unb. i. 643 The sights 
with which thou torturest gird my soul With new endur- 
ance. 1874 RxKc.vivs. Self Cult, 14 Without carrying away 
any living pictures of significant story which might .. gird 
them with endurance in a moment of difficulty, 

3 . To equip (oneself or another) with a sword 
suspended from a belt fastened round the body ; 
sometimes with reference to investing a person 
with the sword of knighthood. 

a 1000 Caedmods Gen. 28^ (Gr.) Hine se halga wer gyrde 
graegan sweorde. 1297 R. Gloug. (Rolls.) 3615 Mid is suerd 
he was igurd, bat so strong was & kene. c 1350 Will. 
Palerne 3291 be kni5t . . gerd him wib a god swerd. c 1450 
Merlin Goxmore hir-self girde hym with his swerde. 
1568 R, Grafton Ckrom II. 95 Upon Easter day .. he was 
gyrde with the s-Worde of the Duke of Briteyn. 1641 
Baker Ckron, (1660) 127^ And because he had not yet 
received the Order of Knighthood, he was by Henry Earl 
of Lancaster girt solemnly with the sword. 1663 Butler 
Hud. I. ii. 742 Was 1 for this entitled Sir, And girt with 


trusty sword and spur. 1848 Gallenga Italy Past ^ Pr, 

I. p. XXV, They gave her a standard; they girt her sons 
with the weapons of war. 

4u a. To fasten (a sword or other weapon) to 
one’s person by means of a belt. Const, on, upon, 
to. Also with ad V, 

<7X000 Ags, Ps, (Th.) xliv. 4 [xlv, 3] Gyrd nu bin sweord 
ofer bin b®oh [L. super femur iuttm) j?u Mihti?;a- <11300 
E. E. Psalter ibid. (Horstm.) Girde ]>i swerde of iren 
and stele Ouer bi thee. 1480 Caxton Ckron. Eng. cc. 181 
Andrew of herkela . . worthely arrayed and with a swerd gurt 
aboute hym. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huo7^ xliii. 146 He dyd on 
his helme and gyrte on his sword, 1555 Eden Decades 270 
Hauynge theyr quyuers of arrowes gerte to them. 1667 
Milton P. L. vi. 713 My Bow and Thunder, my Almighty 
Arms, Gird on, and Sword upon thy puissant Thigh. 17x8 
Prior Knowledge Y'ho combatant too late the field 
declines. When now the sword is girded to his loins. 1781 
Gibbon Decl. ^ F. II. xlv. 689 A trusty sword was con- 
stantly girt to their side. 1832 Lytton Eugene A. i. iv. 
His pistols were still girded round him. 1840 Dickens 
Bam. Rudge iii, Girt to his side was the steel hilt of an 
old sword without blade or scabbard. ^ 1883 Stevenson 
Treas. Isl. v. xxii, The doctor took up his hat and pistols, 
girt on a cutlass .. and .. crossed the palisade. 

b. To secure (clothing, armour, etc.) on the 
person by means of a girdle ; also to gird on, up. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls' 8962 po caste bis gode mold hire 
mantel of anon & gurde aboute hire middel a uair Hnne 
ssete. <7x380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 316 5 if bke clobis hen 
gurde & more large in widnesse, pei beren on hem more 
synne. 1535 Coverdale John xxi. 7 Simon Peter . . gyrde 
his mantell aboute him & sprange in to y« see. 1583 Stubbes 
Anat. Abus. ii. (1882) 109 An old gowne girded to him with 
a thong. i6ri Bible i Kingsxx. 32 So they girded sackcloth 
on their loynes. 1667 Milton P. L, vi. 542 Let each His 
Adamantine coat gird well. 1791 Cowper Iliad xi. 17 Bade 
the Greeks Gird on their armour. 1814 Scott Ld, of Isles 

V, xxxiv, Warn Lanark’s knights to gird their mail. 1835 

W. Irving Tour Prairies 45 He rode wipi his finely shaped 
head and breast naked, his blanket bein^ girt round his 
waist. 185s Kingsley Heroes 11. (1868) 24 So Perseus arose, 
and girded on the sandals and the sword. 1877 J. North- 
cote Cataeofnbs \. v. 71 With his tunic girt high about his 
loins. 

c. To put (a cord, etc.) round something, 

1726 Swift Gulliver i. i, Very strong cords .. which the 
workmen had girt round my neck, my hands, my body, and 
my legs. 

5. transf.^n^ fig. fa. To surround as with a 
belt ; to tie firmly or confine. Also to gird up, 
in, about, together. Obs. 

c 1600 Shaks, Sonn. xii, Sommers greene all girded up in 
sbeaues. 1602 Marston Antonio’s Rev. 11. v. Wks. 1856 I. 
103 Then I Catch straight the cords end; and, .offer a rude 
hand As readie to girde in thy pipe of breath. 1611 Bible 
Ecclus. xxii. 16 As timber girt and bound together in a 
building [etc.]. 1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) Index to 
Plate 84 Two stantions of timber which are girded together 
in several places, with wood or Iron. i6(^ Milton P. L. 
viri. 8a How [they will] gird the Sphear With Centric and 
Eccentric scribl’d o’re. 1674 N- Fairfax Bulk 4* Selv. 128 
For I take the seed . . to be a cluster of bubbles wryed up 
snug, or a bottome of hoops or springs closely girt or knit 
together. 

b. To encircle (a town, etc.) with an armed 
force ; to besiege, blockade. 

X548 Hall Ckron. Hen. VI, 153 b, He. .determined to get 
the town of Vernoyle in perche, and gyrd it round about with 
a strong seage. 1590 Greene OrL Fur. (1599) Fut trust 
me, Princes, I haue girt his fort, And I will sacke it. a 1627 
Hayward Four Y. Eliz. (Camden) 66 But the French was so 
streightly girt up within Lieth, that no supplies were brought 
unto them. X814 Cary Dante, Iff. xiv. 64 This of the 
seven kings was one, Who girt the Theban walls with siege. 
1867 Dickens Lett. (1880) IL 284 The whole place is 
secretly girt in with a military force. 

c. To fasten tightly, draw close (as a fetter or 
bond) upon a person, rare. 

1732-8 Neal Hist. Purit. IV. 139 His Highness girt the 
laws close upon the Papists. 

6. Said of that which surrounds: To encircle, 
enclose, confine. 

<7x290 S. Eng, Leg, I. 206 Some of r>addrene hi- 
clupten heom so faste al a-houte pat heom pou^te heo 
scholden to-berste so streite heo gurden heom with-oute. 
137^ Barbour Bruce xvn. 6x6 Gret fiaggatis tharofthai 
maid, Gyrdit with Irne-bandis braid. 1749 Smollett Re- 
gicide V, ix. An iron crown intensely hot, shall gird Thy 
hoary Temples. X78X Cowper Retirement 243 Girt with 
a chain he cannot wish to break His only bliss is .sorrow 
for her sake. 1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 444 
A discoloration . . which extended - . over the loins and very 
nearly girded the body. 1843 Carlyle Past <5* Pr. in. ii. 
(1858) 187 Girt with the iron ring of Fate. 1864 Tennyson 
En. Ard. 157 Then first since Enoch’s golden ring had girt 
Her finger [etc.]. 1868 F reeman Norm, Cong. (1876) II. viii. 
197 A mighty mound girded by a fosse. 

b. of natural surroundings or barriers, esp. of 
rivers. 

*593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, iv. viii. 20 Like to his Hand, girt 
in with the Ocean. 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. 4* Cofnmw. 
(1603) 14 The navigable rivers, whereof some (as it were) 
gird in the whole realme. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 276 That 
Nyselan He Girt with the River Triton. 1809 Pinkney 
Trav, France 27 This lawn . . was girded entirely around 
by a circle of lofty trees. 1853 G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. 
Bord. I. 13 The range thus girds in and defines the plain. 
1870-4 J. Thomson City Dreadf. Nt. i. iv, A river girds the 
city west and south. 

c. of a ring or crowd of people ; chiefly refi. or 
passive. 

x6gx Milton Samson 14x5 Your company along I will not 
wish, lest it perhaps offend them To see me girt with 
fiiends. 1807 Wordsw. White Doe 111. 133 On foot they 
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girt their Fatlier round. ^k iSs^ Praed Poems (1864) II. 37 
Oirt with & crowd of listening Graces, With expectation on 
their faces. 1864 Xennysom Bocuikea 5 Boadicea,.Girt by 
half the triiies of Britain. 

d. of immaterial surroimrlings (chiefly 
a:6ag Milton Natk’iiy 202 Ashtaroth . . Now sits not girt 
with tapers’ holy shine. 1671 — P, 1, 120 So to the 
coast of Jordan he directs His easy steps, girded with snaky 
wiles. 1833 Tennyson Pal. A rt 273 Shut up as in a crumbling 
tomb, girt round With blackness as a solid wall. 1836 1 - 1 , 
Holland Med. (1839) 274 It is well worthy of note . . 
how long in fact it [life] may continuej^thus narrowed and 
girt in on every side. *847 L. Hunt Jar Honey ix. (1848) 
120 Unheard was shepherd's song, And silence girt the 
woo'ds., 

6. To move round, rare. 

j688 'PmmOnExod. iii,. 14, 51 Why does each consenting 
Sign With prudent Harmony combine. .To gird the Globe, 
and, regulate tlie Year? i8ia Woodhouse Astr&n. v. 20 
Ihey [Navigators] must therefore have surrounded, or 
girded the Earth. 

^ f intr..^ Of a string To have a grip upon what 
it encircles. Ohs. 

■ 1680 Moxon Meek. Exerc. I. 187 The String . . will touch 
and gird more upon the Groove of the Work, and conse- 
quently will the better command the Work about. 

Gird (gaid), Forms: 4 girden, ' gerde, 
gord©, 4~5 gyrd, gtird(e, 4-6 gird©^ 5-6 gyrde, 
(7 guird-, guerd), 4- gird. Pa. t. 3 gurde, 4 
g6rt(©, 4--5 gird©, girt, 4-6 gird, gyrd; 4 pL 
girdidea, 5 AV. girdit, 6- girded, (7 gnirded). 
Pa.pple. 3 gurd, 4 y-girt, 4 5 gird(6, 5 gurfc, (7 
gurd©), 6- girded, [Of obscure origin. 

Derivation from OE. i^ierd rod. Yard, is impossible on 
account of the initial gutturalj and indirect connexion with 
that word appears^ also inadmissible, as WGer, ar- from ax- 
has no corresponding weak grade wy-.J 
fl. trans. To strike, smite. Often Avith advb. 
coraph describing the effect of the stroke, as io pjrd 
down, off, out, also to gird in two, to death, to 
ground, etc. Also of pain : To touch sharply irari). 

c lafog Lay. 1596 He gnrde suard on hut haefd hat he grund 
sohte. 13. . K. Alts. 2299 A-two peces he hadde him gurd, 
No hadde Glitoun y-come. ^1350 Will. Paknte i2<jo 
Grimly wih gret cours either gerdeh ©her, %l William wih 
god wille so wel he duk hitt [etc.]. C1400 Destr. Troy X77 
Girde out the grete teth of the grym best, a 1400-50 jklex- 
amier 2474 Settis all he gaills on gledis & girdis down l>e 
wallis. c X4SO Hemrvson Mot. B'ah. 35 With that the Meir 

f ird him vpon the gumes. c *480 Tmtmeley Myst. xiii. 623 
f I trespas eft, gyrd of my heae. 1:606 Bi*. Hall Medit. 4 
Vows 1. 1 9a. 107 When therefore some sodain stitch girds me 
in the side, 16x2 W. Martyn VoatPs^ Imimct. 91 The 
horseman . . with a stiffe . . cudgel so guirded and laced the 
backe . . of his . . master. x6i8 Latham und Bk. Falconry 
(1633) 49 That will cause her [the hawk] to gird and master 
them, m it were, at tiie sowce, 

b. ahsoi. To deliver a blow. Also Sc. to let 
gird (cf. to kt drive). 

13., Gnw, ^Gr. Knt, 3062 [Gawayn] gordez to Gr3mgoIet 
with his gilt helez. a X400-50 Alexander 1219 Gers many 
grete syre grane & girdis hur?®. 14S0-70 

ei- Gaw. logThe grume . . Icit gird to schir Kay, Fellit the 
freke with hb fist flat in the fiure. Ckrisfis Alrke 

Gr. XV, Thay girnit and lait gird with grainis, Ilk gossip 
uder grievit. 

f 2 . To impel or move hastily or rudely: to 
thrust in, cast up, drive haeky puli out, throw dawn ; 
to fire (a gun) /t? (« at). Oh. 

13.. Coerde L. 1086 In at hys [the lion’s] throtc hysi arme 
he gerte, Rent out trie herte. 1377 Langl. F. FL B. v, 379, 
1 Glotoun girt it [food] vp, er I hadde geme a rayle. c 1400 
Besir. Troy 10370 But the grekes were so grym, hm gifd 
homahalce. Akxatider xztj Sum with gunnes 

of grekis girdi.s vp stanes. X4S0-70 Golagros ^ Caw. 
848 lliai . - girdit out suerdis on the grund grene. a 1650 
Scot. Field 93 in Furniv. Percy Folio I. 2x6 Many a gaping 
gunn was gurde to the walls, where there fell of the firj»t 
shott manie a fell fiboder. 

3 . inir. To move suddenly or rapidly ; to rush, 
start, spring. Also to gird forth, forward, out, 
together, up. Ohs. exc. dial, 

13. . E, E. AUit. F. E. 91X pe grounde of gomorre fschal] 
gorde into helle. 137s Barbour Bruce n. 417 With that 
come gyrdand, in A lyn^:, Crystal! off Seytoun. a 1400^ 
A kxamierj24^ Ant ifontinas. .Come girdand oat of GadixB, 
out of l>e grete cite. 15x3 D0UGI.AS cEneis x. xiv. x6i Eneas 
gyrd abufe hym with a brayd. 1565 Golding OvuTs Met, 
II. (1593) 33 They girded forth, and cutting through the 
clouds . . they overSue the easterne winde apace. 1579 
Gosson ScA. A^useiArb.) 58 The freent horse, at the w’hiske 
of a wand, girdes forwarde. x6oi Hoi.land F/iny 11 . 428 
No sooner hangs he by the hooke, but he runneth and, 
girdeth with it in his mouth too and fro, 1887 S, CAes/t. 
Gloss., Gird, to push, hurry alxmt. The word is common 
in the phra^e ‘runnin* an* girdin*.* 

4 . /eg. a. ahsol. To make * hits ’ at, to jfs;t or 
gibe at (rarely against, upon). Also ia indirect 
passive. (The current sense.) 

X546 'BhiMEng,. Vaiaries 1.1x560) 52 Let the gpgie eied 
Gardiner of winchester gyrde at it tyll his rybhes ake. x6o8 
Middleton Fam. Lore it. iii, 1 w'onder why many men 
gird 50 at the law, a 1639 W. W hat eley Frohiy/es i. xix. 
U640) 173 You must labour to jest, scoff, and gird, or raile 
against such xmd such sinnes. 1679 J. Goodman Fmit. 
Pardoned in. vi. ? 17 13) 371 Why doth he not reprove de- 
b.TUcherjr. , rather than - . he always guerding at the sancti- 
fied party? 1823 Lamb Let to Southey^ Corr. CxB68) L aia 
You are always girding at what some pious . . folk think to 
be so [religion!. xS6z Sala Ser>cn Sins 1 . vi. 123 The club- 
men talked club scandal and girded at the Committee. i;^x 
Times XI July ti/a Nat only is each memljer of the Tiipie 
Affiance denounced and girded at in turn, hut [etc.]. 
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b. (rans. To assail with jest or sarcasm; to 
sneer or scoff at, ? Ohs, 

X573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. {Camden^ 29 Sum , . he hath 
spitefully girdid behind there backs. 1628 Earle Micro- 
cosm., Juiscontenied Man (Arb.) 28 His life is a perpetuall 
Satyre, and hee is still girding the ages vanity. i72x 
Strype EccL Mem. 1 . xxvi. lox He girded him as he had 
done the Archbishop of York, telling him he looked for 
a new world. 1850 L. Autobiog, xi. 184 The Examiner 
had been long girding him on iucompetem^. 

Hence t Gird-off ppL a., struck off, severed. 

138a Wyclif 2 Kings xx. 22 Thanne she wente into al the 
puple, and spak to hem wiseli, the which the gird of heed 
of Siba . . casten forth to Joab. 

Gird-brew, var. Giet-brew. . 

Girde, obs. form of Gird, 

Girded (gs'-ided), ppL a, [f. Gird + -ed 
I n senses of the vb, 

Beoitmlf iZ.) 2078 He fyrmest liej?, gyrded cempa. X599 
Shaks. Hen, V, nr. Prob 27 Behold the Ordenance on their 
Carriages, With fatall mouthes gaping on girded Harflew. 
X627 May Lucan 1. 640 But by tlie guirded Sacrificers 
strength , orecome. .holds forth his conquer’d necke. x^7 
Bryant Poems, Little Feo/k of Snoto 62 With trailing 
garments through the air they came, Or walked the ground 
with girded loins. 1882 J. Robebtson tr. AlMlers Heb. 
Synt. § 07 Six hundred girded men. 1889 Sat. Rn>. 16 Mar. 
319/2 The young lord with his hakavia (silk trousers) 
and girded sword. 

Girdel, -er, obs, forms of Girdle, Girdler. 
Girder ^ (go'jftbjc). Also 7 gerder, [f. Gird vf 
(sense 5) +-EK L] 

1 , a. A main beam in a framed floor, supporting 
the system of joisting that carries the flooring. 

Sometimes terroneou'^lyl used instead of Bueastsummer. 

16x1 CoTGR., Yo/fw, the peece of timber called a Girder, 
or Joist (betweene two Sunimer.si, x63t Govgb, God’s A r- 
rmos iv. § 15. 309 'I'wo girders were by tenants and mor- 
taiscs let into the midst of it [the mainc Sumraier]. 1679 
Moxon ilfech. Exerc. I. 137 The Girders are also to be of 
the same ScantUns the Summer and Ground-Plates are of. 
1770 Thorpe in Phil Trans, LXL 157 When I repaired 
the old bouse at Nettlested, . . in sawing off the end of the 
main girder, it was decayed at heart. x8ao T. 'rKEDOOLo 
Carpentry (18531 80 Framed floors differ from double 
floors only in having the binding joists framed into large 
pieces of timlier, calietd girders. Ibid. 83 BVamed flfiprs 
consist of girders, binding joists, bridging jobts, and ceiling 
joists. 

b. An iron or steel longitudinal beam employed 
for a similar purpose ; esp., a latticed, plate, or 
other compound structure used to form the span of 
a bridge. 

The main transverse ^ams of a girder bridge, corre‘«pond- 
ing to the ‘ binding-joists ’ of a framed flour, are termed 
‘ crosis-girders 

1853 Sir H, Douglas Milit Bridges (ed. 3I 344 IG a^d 
H K are vertical rods of wrought-iron which connect a great 
girder of the road-way with the tube AB. x86o Latest Nnm 
5 Sept. x6 So fierce wa.5 the fire, tliat the gTa.5-s in the roof 
melted ; but the iron girders remained in their places. 1889 
G. Findlay Eng. Railway Forty-two girders, each thirty- 
two feet in length, were required, and the plates and angles 
for each girder were rolled in one length. 

t 2 . In masonry (see quots.). Oh, a. A bond- 
stone. b. A bonding-course. 

a. 1726 Leoni Alberti s ArckU. I, 47/a Among the Gird- 
ers we reckon those courses of large stones which tie the 
outward Shell to tlie inward. 

b. 1726 Leoni Albertis Archii. I. 48/1 But there are 
other Girders besides wlixch run the whole length of the 
Wail to embrace the Corners. These other Girders . .we call 

Gxmices. 

3 . attrib., as girder-bridg:©, a bridge whose 
superstructure consists of longitudinal girders carry- 
ing the platform or roadway ; girder-raiL a form 
of tramway rail, introduced about i860, and so 
called from the resemblance of its section to that 
of the ordinary iron girder tised in construction. 

x8^ Wrale Engineers Pockei-bk. 389 Ihe excejis of 
strength that should be given to Girder Bridges. 1856 H. 
Hautt Bridge Construct, 265 I’he manner of construct- 
ing trussed girder bridges. x86x 'Times 7 Oct., 'I'hese per- 
sons were engaged . .in the erection of a girder bridge across 
the River Ouse. 1894 Daily Aeufs 25 Oct. 6/3 Metal ways 
with girder rails and simple connections are the form mo.'vt 
■favoured. 

Hence CHTdexagfe, ^rders collectively. 

x88o Standard 5 Jan. 5 'l''he whole top mass of girderage, 
without giving way in detail, may have been blown off the 

piers. 

tGx*rcler^, Ohs. rare, £f. Gibd + -brI.] 
One who sneers or cavils. 

x^ Lyi.y CmnPmpe hi. ii, What is a quipf Mams. 
We great girders cal it a short saying of a sha^ witte, with 
a bitter sense in a sweet© word. x6^ Drkkek Guk Home- 
bk, X38 By sitting on the stage, you, .may lawfuliy presume 
to he a girder, and stand at the helm to steer the passage 
of scenes, x6x* Cotg«., Lardonmur, a girder, fiowier. 

Girding #4 sk^ £L Qim vJ + 

-IKO 1.] 

1 , The action of the vh. Gird 1 , in various senses, 

«4ooi Maundev. IxS^S X, xaa Othere there ben, that 
men depen Cmtene men of Gyrdynge : for thd alle 
gyrt alwen. es^ Stow Eng, Ckrem, an. 1340, 362 
I'he king created him at Westminster by the gituing of 
a sword. xAb6 Bacon Syhm 1 4x9 To make Rcte«, or other 
Ftewers come kte.,The Senenth [Meanes] the Girding 
of the Body of the Tree about with some Fack-thweiL 
a xyxfl South Serm. (1737) X.lv, 1x7 Patience is faa it were) 
the girding up of the soul, which like the girding up of the 
body gives it both strength and dece-acy too. 


2. That which girds; esp. fa. A girdle. (AIvo 
girding'tip) {obs.}, b. dial, A saddle-girth, f c, 
A girder (c^j.). 

1388 Wyclif Isa. xi. s And ri5tfulnes.se schal be the 
girdil of hise leendis, and feith schal be the girdyng of hlse 
reynes. c 1430 Syr Gener. t Roxb.) 4224 Laces and stringes 
he kerue on twoo, and the girding of the shelde also. 1535 
Stewart Cron, Scot, III. 402 Scho come sic speid, I'han in 
the girding grit tar ay .scho growis. 1577 iihim&QnExtglaud 
iL xii. (1877J I. 233 Groundsels .. trausom.s, and such prin- 
cipals, with here and there a girding, wherevnto they fasten 
their splints or radels, x6i^ tr. Buchanan^ s De Jure Regni 
agud Scotos 59 Are not Saddles, (iirdings and Spurs made 
for Horses? X79. Burns Weary fd you, Duncan Gray, 
The girdin brak, the beast cam down. 

3 . Comb., as gir ding-beam * Girder 1 i* 
girding-place, the part of the body round which: 
the girdle or girth is fastened. 

X75X Chambers CycL, *Girdmg-b€a,ms. x6oi ''H olland' 
Pliny IL 274 It must (they sayj be , . kept fast bound neere. 
vnto the middle or ^girding place of the patient. 1682 
Bond. Gas. No. 1727/8 A large Che.snut Gelding ..'between 
15 and 16 hands high • . a white Rim under the Belly near 
the girding place. 

GiTiiittg*, vbi. sb.^ [f. Gird7l2 + -inqI.] The 
action of the verb Gird f a. Discharging, firing 
(of cannon) (obs.). b. Jeering, gibing. 

a. n:x65o Scot. Field 323 in Furniv. Percy Folio I. 228 
There was gurding forth of gunns ; with many great stones. 

b. 1605 Vkh-Stloan Dec. Intell. v. (1628) 130 He fell to 
taunting attd ginjing at them, a HM3 SANDERsioN Serm. H, 
159 Bitter invectives, tjninannerly jeers, jmtulant girding at 
those that are in authority. 1863 Mrs, C. Clarke Skaks. 
Ckar. ii. 37 Shakespi-are , . never misses an opportunity of 
girding at your pomixius and affectedly pensive character. 

GlTding" vbl. sbf dial. [f. Giro sb.^ 4- -im i.] 
The action of fitting (barrels^ with hoops, 

1609 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 289 For girdin^^ of barels, ijd, 
cxBif Hogg Tales jr SA% IV. 17 John Jardine, the cooper, 
chanced to come to Knowe—back m the course of his girding 
anti liooping peregrinations, 

GirdJjig (g»*idi^), ///. aP [f. Gird ? 7 .i + 
-ING ^.1 That girds, in senses of the vb. 

16515 Gurnall Chr. in Artn. xiv,^§ i {tC&g) Walk 
(Christian) in the view of God’s Otrmiscience, tl'iis is a gird- 
ing consideration. X708 ' 0 «ll tr. Boikatis Lutrin iv. 79 
So, Abandon’d by it.s Girding Wood, Sinks an old Roo^ 
which had for Ages stood. X'7&-9 Falconer Skipiur. n. 915 

'i’o cut the girding stay they run. xSaa m Good’s Study 

Med. fed, 4) HI, 246 'i he use of stiff and girding .stays. 
X853, Kank Grinueil Exp, (1856) 543 I'he Russo-Siberians 
gave us vaguely a girdirigline of ice. x86g Bi-ackmorb 
Lorna D, xxix, "Fis the rifiening of the oats f AH the day 
they have been dancing ., Waiting for the girding hook. 

GirdUnff (gsiditj), ///. [L Gibd 57.2 + 
-ING That girds, scoffs, or jeers. 

0x6x7 Baynb On Eph, 1x658) x68 Prophane, filthy, and 

f irdiiig jests, xfipx tr. d'Emiliame^s Observatiom xa 6 I'he 
Leceiver . . told us, in a very girding manner, that [etc.]. 
x 8 S» Spectator a Dec. 153^5 'I’hey . . believe in girding 
speeches as foolish Communists believe in petroleum. 
Girdiron, obs. form of Ghidiron, 

■Girdle (g 5 *id’l\ sb. Forms : i gyrdel, % 4, 6 
g©rd©ll(©, 3 girrdeH, 3- 4 gurdol, (5 -il), 4 gir- 
del, -til, 4- 5 girdil, 5--6 gir-, gYrd©l(l e, -iil(e, 
-yl(l(©, 5-7 .gyrdle, 6 girddei, girthell, gtiyr- 
dell, 4~ girdle. [OE. gyrdei (f. gyrdan to Gird : 
see -lk) »= Vilyxk. gurdel, gordel (Du. gordel }, OHG- 
gurtil masc., gttriila iem. (MHG. and mod.G. 
giirid), ON. gyrhill {OSw. pordel, Sw. gordel) ; 
the OE. gp^dek ( « OS gurdisl), f. the same grade 
of the root with a different suffix (see -els), is found 
earlier than gyrdei, but did not survive into ME.] 
1 . A belt worn round the waist to secure or con- 
fine the garments ; also employed as a means of 
carrying light articles, esp. a weapon or purse. 

In the general sense now only literary (the colloquial word 
being Belt), but still commonly u.sed for a cord or the like 
tied round the waist .and having the ends hanging down. 

c 1000 Ags. Oosp. Matt, iii, 4 Se iohannes wdtodlice hacfde 
reaf of olfende hmrum & fellenne gyrdei [rxxfio Hatton 
Gosp. gerdel] emlm hys leadenu. c xzoo Ormin 32x0 Hi.ss 
girrdelf wass off shepess .skinn .Abutenn hise lendess, c xzg^ 

S. Fug. Leg L 58/150 In stude of is gurdel al-so ; with rope 
he him l>ond. 1340 Ayenb. 236 pe gerdel aboue be-tocnek 
ebastete of bodie. c Chaucer MtikPs T. 64 By hire 
giidel heeng a purs of lether. X463 Bury Wilis tCamdeiO 
r6 My girdyl of ledtr bra-ryd with siliiir with bokyll and 
I*endaunlh. xgas L». Berners From. I Lxiviii. 167 Gyrdelks 
of chaynes of guide and sylwer, XS98 Barret Tkeor. Warres 
V, ii 143 A purse at his girdle, with bullets, and his other 
necessaries. 16x9 Boyle in Lismore Papers xS86) 1 . aid, 
I imkl my co«t*n . . for an embroydered girdle and Hangers, 
X709 Steele & Addison Tatier No. 147 r 3 This Cestus 
wTis a fine Party-coloured Girdle. X756 Nucent Gr, Tour 
III. 83 The nobility , . wear also a black girdle about four 
fmgew broad, ana garnished with plates and buckles of 
silver. 18x9 Shelley Cemi v. iv, 160 Here, Mother, tie 
My girdle for me, and bind up this hair, *863 Geo. Eliot 
Romoia i. xx. Her white silk garment was bound by a 
golden girdle. x88i Jowktt 7'hncyd. L s The combatants 
at boxing and wrestling matches wear girdles. tB$o 
Draper* s Ciradar, Girdles arc being used for all sorts and 
conaitions of dresses for day wear. 

lb. Spec (£al) (Hee quot, 1866.) 
xgio ChurchWi. Ace. Si. Gim, Reading 7 For frankensence 
ed iiy girdles xs66 in Peacock Lng. Ch. Fumi^re 

(xB66) 49, ij vestementes . * a girdeli a fnmtall and 3 aloes. 
x8^ DtrecL AngL (cd. 3) 354 Girdle, the cord that girds 
the alb, usaally made <» white cotton about three yards 
long. . 
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e. ra various phrases and proverbial sayings. 
Many of these refer to the practice of wearing keys hung 
at one’s girdle. ( To have^ hold) wider one's girdle : in sul> 
jection, under one’s control, f Ne'er an M by your girdle ? 
= Haven’t you the politeness to say ‘ Master’? f To give 
up the girdle : to confess oneself beaten, t To turn one's 
girdle : ?to find harmless outlet for one’s anger (see Schmidt 
and the commentators). 

« i400"So Alexander i 8 i Bot gefe >aim vp ]?e girdill vs 
gaynes no:?t ellis. /bid, 758 And ofjir recouyre me bi 
rewme or reche vp J>e girdill. c 1530 R. Hilles 
FI. Bk. (1858) 140 All the keys hange not by one manys 
gyrdyll. 154X Barnes Wks. (1573) 203/2 If hee bee m 
Rome, and hath all Princes neckes vnder hys gyrdelb 
ISS3 Udaix Royster D. in. iii. (Arb.) 48 Neare an M by 
your girdle ? 1598 R. Bernard tr. Terence's A ndria i. (1607) 
II Iwis it is long hence I must line after anothers pleasure, 
with iny head vnder anothers girdle. 1599 Porter Angrv 
Worn. Abingt. (Percy Soc.) 104, I know you are as good 
a man. .as was ere girt in a girdle. 1599 Shaks. Much 
Ado V. 1. 143 Prmce. I thinke he be angrie indeede. 
Claud. If he be, he knowes how to turne his girdle, ifiia 
Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) Pref. 12 In whose 
Opinion they onely have the Keye.s of Art at their girdles. 
1660 Burney K«pS. Awpov (1661) 80 He is cur.st in his Mothers 
Belly that would overtop such Princes, and bring their heads 
under his Girdle. 1667-8 Fisms Diary 14 Feb., Thereby 
[by allowing .1^70,000 a year for ‘intelligence’] Cromwell 
carried the .secrets of all the princes of Europe at his girdle, 
1706 Fowlkr in Hearne Collect. 20 Jan, ( 0 . H. S.) 1 . 166 
He depended upon none, and . . would not be under any 
one’s Girdle. 1858 Gen. P. Thompson A udiAlt, 11 . Ixxvii. 31 
A leader who carries half the Scottish Church under hisgirdle. 
t 2 . The part of the body round which the girdle 
is fastened ; only in phrases beneath^ above^ u;p to^ 
etc. the girdle. Obs. 

c 1205 Lay. 1325 ]?e raerminnen J>aet beo?!i deor of muchele 
ginnen, wifmen hit hi'nchet fuliwis, bi»neo^ie })on gurdle hit 
bunched fisc, . K. A Us. 6449 Eren they haveth an ellen 
long. That byneothe theo gurdel hit hongith. 1526 Filgr, 
Ferf, (W. de W. 1531) 3 A persone syttyng in the trone of 
god whiche from y" gyrdell downwarde was all lyke fyre. 
1624 Lord Keeper Williams in Fortesc. Papers (Camden) 
203 And allreadye up to the gyrdle in his grave. 163a 
Womens Rights It was greater shame to strike vnder 
the girdle than it is now. 1691 Hartcliffe Virtues 75 It 
was a favourable and merry Conceit of a Cardinal of Rome, 
that there was no Law beneath the Girdle, a 1734 North 
Lirjes (1826' L 124 This great man. .married his own servant 
maid and then for excuse, said there was no wisdom below 
the girdle. 

b. iransf. and fig. 

1607 Puritan in. i, Ere the day Be spent to th’ Girdle, 
thou shalt be set free, i860 Tyndall Glac. 11. xi. 201 The 
atmosphere cleared, and showed the mountains ciotned to 
their girdles with snow. 

3 . iransf. uses of i. That which surrounds, as a 
girdle does the body ; f a zone, f The girdle of 
the world ; the ecliptic, the equator. Also of imnaa- 
terial surroundings. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. III. 260 We hatah on leden quinque 
zonas, Saet synd fif gyrdla.s. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. 
Glasse 63 Five, .zones., we may aptly call them equidistant 
places, or Girdles. 1599 Shaks. Hen, K, ProL 19 Suppose 
within the Girdle of these Walls Are now confined two 
mxghtie Monarchies. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 398 I'he Great 
Brizes, which the Motion of the Aire in great Circles, 
(such as are vnder the Girdle of the World) produceth. 1665 
Manley Groiiui Low C. Warres 416 The Rhiphean Moun- 
tains encompass them, .which, .they call the Girdle of their 
Land, 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, l. 322 Five Girdles bind 
the Skies, the torrid Zone Glows with the passing and re- 
passing Sun. C1700 J. Lawson in Harped s Mag. (1883) 
Feb. 419/1 A delicious country ..placed in that girdl6 of the 
world which affords wine, oil, fruit. 1781 Expost. 

20 The billows roll. From the world’s girdle to the frozen 
pole. — Charity 86 Trade is the golden girdle of the 
globe. 1836 Maccillivray tr. Humboldfs Trav, xvii, 219 
The horizon was bounded by a girdle of forests. 1847-8 H. 
Miller First Impr. viii. (1857) 133 The quick, smart patter 
of hammers sounds incessantly, in one encircling girdle of 
din. 187s Merivals Gen. Hist. Rome (1877) 1. 5 The 
Palatine nill . . the first nucleus of the Roman Empire, lay 
in the centre of a girdle of eminences. 1879 Farrar St. 
Paul (1883) 321 Among good and holy men love would still 
be the girdle of perfectness. 

1 1 ). To put {make, cast) a girdle {round) about : 
to go round, make the circuit of (the earth). Obs. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N. n. i. 17s He put a girdle about the 
earth, in forty minutes. 1612 Df.kkrr 1 / it be ^lot good 
Wks. 1873 III. 277 About the world My trauailes make a 
girdle. 1621 Middleton Stm in Aries Wks. (Bullen) VII. 
342 Sir Francis Drake . . did cast a girdle about the world. 
cx 6 z 6 Dick of Devon 11. v. in Bullen O.Pl. IL 43 They 
would have thought Themselves as famous as their Country- 
man That putt a girdle round about the world, 

c. That which confines or binds in ; a restraint, 

limit... ' ■ ■ 

a 1616 Beaum. & Fl. Faith/, Friends iv. iv, To all Thy 
thoughts, thy wishes, and thine actions, No power shall put 
a girdle. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang, T. i. 38 The sixt 
Persecution . . [was] limited . . to a short time, (for it was 
precinct with a triennial girdle). 1645 Milton Tetrach. 
(1851) 221 But suppose it any way possible to limit sinne, to 
put a girdle about th:^ Chaos. 1833 I. Taylor Fanat. vi. 
193 The iron girdle of a solemn and irrevocable oath. 

4 . Spec. a. A kind of sea-weed, Laminaria 
saccharina. 

1548 Turner Names Herhes (E. D. S.) 27 Cingulum . , 
maye be named in englishe, fysshers gyrdle or sea gyrdel. 
*551 — Herbal i. K iv b,Ther is acertayne kynde of sewrake 
with abrode leafe, of a grene color, to the whyche sum geue 
the name of a leeke, other call this gyrdell. 

b. Anat. Applied to various parts in the struc- 
ture of animal bodies ; in modem use chiefly of the 
bony supports for the upper and lower limbs, which 


in Vertebrata are respectively called the shoulder 
{ox pectoral) and pelvic {ox hip) girdle. 

1601 Housek. Ord. 296 The cheife clerke of the kitchen 
hath for his fee all the girdles of fresh sturgeon spent within 
the house. 1634 T. Johnson Pared s Ckirurg. in. i. (1678) 
56 Under the region of the navel, lies the girdle or upper 
part of the Kail. 1711 Phil. Trans. XXVil. 352 The last 
is very like our English Hedge Snail, but without Girdles, 
and has a. small Navel. 1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 109 
As a powerful bony girdle, it [the pelvis] affords articulation 
to the abdominal extremities. i86x Hulme tr. Moquin- 
Tatidon n, in. iv. 138 When a leech is impregnated, an 
enlargement takes place around the sexual apertures, which 
has received the name of the girdle or clitellum. 1883 
Martin & Moale Vertebr. Dissect, ii. 119 The Shoulder 
Girdle is made up of a coracoid, clavicle, and scapnila on 
each side. Ibid. 122 The Pelvic Girdle is composed of the 
ilium, ischium, and os pubis on each side. 1891 Science 
(N. Y.) 21 Aug. 107/2 The fins, girdles, gill arches, scales, 
and membrane bones are all imperfectly developed or want- 
ing [in eels]. 

c. The line or rim dividing the two faces of a 
brilliant (see qiiots.). 

1819 Rees CycL, Girdle, among Jewellers, the line which 
encompasses the atone parallel to the horizon ; or which 
deterniines the greatest horizontal expansion of the stones. 
1861 Macni. Mag. III. 184/2 The rim where the setting 
takes hold, or, as we have described it, the junction of the 
bases of the pyramids, is called the girdle. 1883 A. H. 
Church Precious Stoftes’dx. 21 The ‘girdle ’or edge bound- 
ing the wide.st part of the stone, divides the crown from the 
base, and is concealed in part.. by the mounting or setting. 

d. Arch. (See quot. 1842.) 

1727 Boyer Diet. Angl.-Fr., Ceiniure, The Cincture, or 
Girdle of a Pillar. 1751 Chambers Cycl., Girdle, in Archi- 
tecture. See Cincture. 1842 Francis Diet. Arts, Girdle, 
a small circular band around the shaft of a column, 

e. Mining. A stratum or bed of stone or other 

substance occurring irre^larly. (Cf. 1 2.) 

18x9 Rees Cycl., Girdle, in Mining, is the name used in 
Cumberland, and some other counties, to denote the un- 
certain strata, or chance beds, of stone or different sub- 
stances that are met with in some districts. 1893 North- 
umbld. Gloss., Girdles, in mining, are beds from about three 
inches to two feet or more in thickness ; but the term is 
usually applied to beds varying from three inches to nine 
or ten inches thick. 

f. Bot. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer .^achs* Bot. 368 When the growth 
is normal . . the three segments which form a cycle alwajrs 
become arranged into a disc transverse to the stem, their 
outer surfaces thus forming an annular zone or girdle. 1884 
Bower & Scott De Barfs Phaner. 381 The border of 
tracheides of each leaf is expanded into a low wing, which 
runs to meet that of the opposite leaf, and unites with it to 
form a transverse girdle. 

g. A belt or ring made round the trunk of a tree 
by the removal of the bark (cf. Gibble v. 2). 

1896 P. A. Broce Econ, Hist. Virginia 1 . 150 The method 
employed by the Indians for the removal of the forest, .con- 
sists in running a girdle around the trunks of the largest 
trees by cutting away the bark.. the object of this being to 
intercept the flow of the sap. 1897 Bailey Princ. Fruit- 
growing Fig. 45 shows a deposit of woody matter above 
a girdle caused by a label wire. 

5 . Tin and girdle i xx. swindling game, ‘prick 
the garter* (see Gartek sb. 5, 

17x0 Palmer Proverbs 209 ’Tis astonishing that a young 
gentleman, bred five or six years in our own universities, 
shou’d . . be drawn in.. by those common known cheats of 
the pin and girdle. 

e. attrib. and Comb., as girdle-hell., -helty -buckle, 
-compass, -maker ; girdle-like, -shaped adjs. ; also 
girdle-bed, -bone (see quots.) ; f girdle-glass, a 
mirror carried at the girdle ; girdle-pains girdle- 
sensation*, girdle-sensation, -wheel (see quots.). 

C. T. Clough in Geol. Mag. 443 *Girdle Beds. — 
Alternations of thin sandstones and sandy shales. 1810 
Southey Kekama xiv. viii. The sweet music of their 
^girdle-bells. 1697 Dryden JEneid m. 488 Nor did his 
[Euryalus] Eyes le.«»s longingly behold The ^Girdle-Belt, 
with Nails of burnish’d Gold. 1871 HvxiMvAnat. Vertebr. 
Anim, 175 The Frog’s skull is characterised by the develop- 
ment of a very singular cartilage bone, called by Cuvier the 
os en ceintureox 1790 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 

207/1 A *girdle-buckle about the bigness of a crown-piece 
was also dug up. xsga Huloet, ‘‘Girdle compasse, or in 
the compasse, or wyth the compasse of a gyrdle, zotim 
[?rcad zonathn). axS^z "Bkouk New Acad. iv. ii. (1658) 85 
How his [the man’s] pocket-combe . . and her [the woman’s] 
*Girdle-glas.se, To order her black pa-shes, came together. 
1892 Pall Mall G. 23 June 1/3 It has a smart bodice, 
with . . a *girdle-like arrangement of cord in front. 14, . 
Nom. in Wr.-Wulcker 686/20 Hie corrigiarius, *gyrdil- 
maker, 1897 Hughes Mediterr. Fever iii. 122 Mental irri- 
tability and sleeplessness are combined with.. “girdle-pains 
[etc.]. 1885 Syd. Soc. Lex., ^Girdle-sensation, the feeling 
of having a string or a broad band tied round the body 
or one of the limos. 1897 Allbutfs Syst. /fed. II. 077. It 
was followed by atrophy of the muscles, impairment of vision 
..girdle sensation [etc.]. Ibid. III. 521 The ulcer [of the 
stomach] is. .occasionally, if of very long-standing, “girdle- 
shaped. 1688 R, Arntoury ni. 287/1 “The Girdle 

Wheel is a [Spinning] Wheel so little that a Gentle-woman 
may hang it at her Girdle, .and Spin with it, though she be 
walking about. 

Girdle north, and Sc. Forms : 

6 girdil(e, -ill, (kyrdiU), gyrdle, 6- girdle, (9 
dial, gurdle). [var. Griddle by metathesis of n] 
A circular plate of iron which is suspended over 
the fire and upon which cakes are baked or toasted. 
(Cf. Griddle sh.). 

a 1400 Burgh Laws cxvi. {Sc. Sfai. I), Alsua he sail hafe 
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.. a brasyn pot a pan a rostyng yrne a girdill [etc.]. J477 
Extracts A herd. Reg. (1844) 1. 408 A gyrdil, a bakbrede, a 
brewyne fat. 1533 Ibia. 451 Ane kamery stok, ane girdiU, 
ane baik bread. xS% Richmond. Wills (Surtees 1853) 169 
A gyrdle, a brandrett. 1596 Dalrymple Xx. LeslHs Htst. 
Scotl. I. 95 Thay make breid after casting it vpon the 
girdle. i68x Colvil Whigs Supplic. (1751) 106 Oatmeal,, 
which girdles hot bakes And turns to bannocks, and to oat 
cakes. ^ 1708 S. Molyneux in Phil. Trans. XXVI. 39 ^ 
large Girdle about 20 Pounds Weight, .was found lying on 
the Floor. RTVivmonAWalks fy Talks SchooBoys\x8(yi) 

343 Bilberry jam, and flaky cakes hot from the girdle. j886 
Stevenson Kidnapped xx. 196 We lay on the bare top of a 
rock, like scones upon a girdle. 

b. Phrase. Like a hen on a het {hoi) girdle : 
indicating a state of great uneasiness or discomfort. 

1787 Burns Let. to W. Nicol 1 June, It’s true she's 
tipper-taipers when she taks the gate first, like, .a hen on a 
het girdle. 1814 Scott Wav. Ixxi, The Bailie . . had all 
this while shifted from, one foot to another with great 
impatience Mike a hen as he afterwards said, ‘ upon a_ het 
girdle’. [1849 C. Bronte Shirley x.xxi. 448 His gait .. 
emulated that of a hen treading a hot girdle.] i 

c. Comb., 2s> girdle-cake {oi.griddle- cake), -makers 
-making, -smith. 

1802 R. Anderson Cumherld. Ball. 25 Aunt Ester spoil’d 
the “gurdle ceakes. 1832 Miss Yongk Cameos (1877) I. 
xlii. 361 Each man had. .a plate of metal on which he could 
bake his girdle-cakes. 1885 Runciman Skippers 4- Sh. 4g 
We had a girdle cake for te^ JS99 Charter f as. VI, The 
“girdelmakers inhabitants within the bruch of Culross. 1833 
Carlyle Cagliostro ii. Misc. (1S40) IV, 376 She was the 
daughter of a Girdle-maker. 1885 D. Beveridge Culross 4* 
Ttdliallan II. xix. 93 The “girdlemaking monopoly. x66i 
if Patrick Sands “girdle-smy the. 

Hence Oi-rdleful, as much as a girdle can hold. 

189s J. Wood in Scot. Antiq. X. 76 The goodwife was 
baking, and had a girdleful of bannocks on the fire. 

Girdle (gsudl), v. [f. Girdle 
1 . trans. To surround with a girdle. Also to 
girdle about, in, round, (Chiefly iransf . andj%.) 

158a N. Lichefield tr. Cast anheda's Conq.E.Ind. xv. 39 
Silke . . even such wherewith he w'as accustomed to girdle 
himselfe. IS9X Shaks. t Hen. VI, iv, iik 20 Spurre to the 
rescue of the Noble Talbotj Who now is girdled with a waste 
of Iron, And hem'd about with grim destruction. is<^ Barret 
Theor, Warres vi. i. 184 There is set down .. how many 
shot will girdle or impale the battell of pikes. 1607 Shaks, 
Timon w. i. 2 O thou Wall That girdles in those Wolues, 
diue in the earth, And fence not Athens, 1635 Barripfe 
Mil. Discip. xcv. (1643) 306 The Hollow Square, girdled 
with shot, is a figure to bee used in times of necessity. 171a 
J. James tr. Le Blond' sGardening 196 Wooden Pipes . . are 
femled and girdled with Iron. 1x1782 Cmsxt.'s. Heroism 6 
No thunders shook with deep intestine sound The blooming 

f roves that girdled her around. 1808 Scott Marm. ii. ix, 
'he tide did now its floodmark gain, And girdled in the 
Saint’s domain. 1848 C. Bronte f . Eyre (1857) 106 The 
bright and velvet lawn closely girdling the grey base of the 
mansion. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. It. frnls (1871) I, 25* 
That circumference of blue hills which stand afar olff gird- 
ling Rome about. xSyx Farrar Witn. Hist. ii. ss Let us 
mark how the hills that girdle them are scattered with the 
ruined enginery of assaults. x888 Alice Mevnell in Art 
Jml. LI. 139/2 A tea-gown, waistless, and girdled low down, 
2 . To cut through the bark of a tree in a circle 
extending round the trunk, or to remove a certain 
breadth of bark in a similar circle, either for the 
purpose of killing the tree or for that of rendering 
it more fruitful ; sometimes in passive of injuries 
caused accidentally, e.g., by a tight wire or by the 
gnawing of rabbits. Also with 
1662 WiNTHROP in Birch Hist. Roy. Soc. (1756) I. lox 
Several trials have been made , . by girdling the tree (as 
they call it) cutting off some of the banc, round, and a little 
into the wood of the tree, about six feet from the ground. 
1^66 J. Bartram Jml. II Feb. in Stork Acc. E. Florida 6$ 
There still remain , . great trees girdled round to kill them, 
which are now ve^ sound, tho’ above 60 years since they 
were cut. 1792 Belknap Hist, New Hampsh. HI. 211 
If the trees were girdled and left to die standing, the timber 
would be much superior to any which is cut whilst alive. 
atZij T. Dwight Trav. Neio Eng. etc. (1821) II. 459 
They accordingly cut down some trees, and girdle others. 
187X H. Macmillan True Vine v. (1872) 2x2 The barren 
branch is girdled or ringed— that is, a narrow strip of its 
bark is removed all round the branch. 1897 Bailey Princ. 
Fruit-grmoing 288 Trees which are girdled should have the 
injured parts pared down to live tissue, 
b. Surg. (See quot.) 

1883 Wilder & Gage Anat. Techn. 197 (Cent.) When the 
skin, especially of a limb, is divided by an incision en- 
circling the part, the latter is said to be girdled. 

Hence Gi rdled ppl. a. 

axZx’i T. Dwight Trav. New Eng. eta (1821) II. 126 
There is a sufficient number of girdled trees standing to 

f ive the new settlements a disagreeable appearance. 1883 
;. P. Roe in Harper's Mag. Dec. 56/i Girdled trees soon 
made it evident that rabbits were the depredators. 

Girdler (gs'idlai). [f. Girdle jAi + -eb i.] 

1 . A maker of girdles, 

CX400 Destr. Troy 1584 Goldsmythes, Glouers, Girdiflems 
noble. 1428 in Surtees Misc. (1888) i Ye crafte of Girdelers 
in ye cite of York. *332-3 Act 24 Hen. VIII, c. i The 
wardens of the felowshippe of Saddellers, gyrdelers, coryers, 
or any other of the kynges subiectes. 1613 Beaum. & Fl. 
Hottest Mads Fort, i, i. Do you heareV Talke with a 
Girdler, or a Milner. 1671 F. Phillips Reg. Necess. 373 
The Kings Grocer, Brewer. .Bookseller, Girdler, (a Trade 
now altogether disused). xqz'kLond.Gaz. No. 6189/4 John 
Sewell .. Sword-Cutler and Girdler. 1807 W. Taylor in 
Ann. Rev. V, 296 There are useless articles in this work, 
such as that of girdler, which is no longer a separate trade. 
1872 City Press 20 Jan,, The court of the Girdlers' Com- 
pany dined at the hall. 
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2, One that surrounds or encompasses, GirdUr 
the earth -- Gr. yair^oxos, 

X879 Butcher & Lang Odyss, Hear me, Poseidon, 
gjrdler of the earth, 

Girilestead (go’JdlstesdV Ok,exc,arch. [f. 
as prec. -f Stead sbJl That part of the body round 
which the girdle passes ; the waist 
risjo Arth^ <§• MerL 5216 pat at pe girdel stede it stode. 
T1366 Chaucer Ram. Rose 826 Hise shuldris of a large 
brede, And smalish in the ^irdilstede. ri420 Lydg, 
Assemb. 340 Aboute hym, m hys gyrdyll stede, hyng 
fysshes many a score, 1583 Stubbes Arnti, Ahm. i. (1877) 
60 Some [clokes] short, scarcely reaching to the gyrdle-stead, 
•Or wast. a<5s3 H, Cogan tr. Rintds Treiv, ix. 29 We walked 
a whole day along by the Isle of Sumatra, in the ouze up 
to the girule'^stead, 1696 Aubrey Misc. (3^21) 94 An 
Antient Man.. having a long and broad white Beard,hang-« 
ing down to his Girdle Steed, 1870 Barikly Par. 

ill. IV, 57 One gleaming lock of gold.. Fell far below her 
girdlestcad. ■ 

■'■b,"Used'fO'r *lap'*, '■ 

jtgga Swinburne Trisir, of Lyonesse vi. 51 There fell a 
iower into her girdlestead Which laughing she shook out. 

CHrdHng (go'jdlig), vbL sk [i Giedle + 

•ING t] 

1. The action of the verb Giedle in various senses. 
Also girdling in, ■ 

^ X79a BELENAPifA/. NewJPamfsh. Ill, 131 The method 
is that of girdling ; which is done by making a circular 
incision through the bark, and leaving them to die standing. 
1836 Arnold Z<e/. in Stantey Lzyk 4* Corr, ^1844) 11 . viii. 48 
The girdling in of the mountains round the valley of our home 
is . - an image. , . of the encircling of the everlasting arms. 
1897 Bailey Pfinc. Fneii-grenv. 291 Girdling or ringing to 
set trees into bearing is an old and well-known practice. 

2. The materia! of which girdles are made. 

r 9 D'Grfey Pills VI. 248 Gartering, Girdling, Tape, 
altrib,^ as girdlm^place, 

Bromhall Treed. Specters i. 1:18 He was become so 
weak and feeble below his girdling place or middle, 

GiriMM (gs'idlig), a. [1 Giedle + 
That girdles or surrounds. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warns in. ii, 71 The girdling shot 
to discharge at ao pases off, and not farther, 1624 Trag-. 
Nero HI. ill in Bullen O. PL L 52 The girdling flame doth 
■with unkind embraces Compasse the Citie. rSiS Byron 
Ch, Hot, iv, 17^ Where yon bar Of girdling mountains 
intercepts the sight, xZzx Joanna Bailljk Meir. Leg,^ 
Columbus XXX vii. Mountains. . Whose frozen peaks, . Above 
the girdling clouds rear'd far in upper air. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. I. vi. iii, The Chateau Pohgnac still frowns aloft, . 
amid the blue girdling mountains of Auvergne. 1863 Geo. 
Euot Romola. iL iv, Florence with its girdling stone towers, 

Gire, var. Gyeb. 

Girefalcon, obs. form of Geeealcon. 

H Girella. rare- K [It, dim. of^/fa, f. girare 
to turn.] A vane or weather-cock. 

Strypb Stends Sum. Lond, 1 . 149/2 A lofty Tower with 
a Clock and Chimes: and at the top of it a Grashcmper 
for the Vane, or Girclla. 1790 Bailey, a Vane, 

Weathercock. Ital. 

Girg, var, Jaeg Sc., v. to creak (and sbl)* 

Girk, obs. form of JfEEK sh, and 
Girkienet, var. Jerkinet. 

Girkiii, obs. form of Gherkin. 

Girking, var. Jerkin, a kind of hawk 
' Girl (gill), sk Forms : 3 gta?!©, 4-6 gorl(e, 
4-7 girle, gyrlo, (6 guirle, gienrle, garrE, 7 
garl©), 9 dial, gal, gell, 7 - girL [Of, obscure 
etymology. 

A conjecture favoured by many scholars (M 5 ller, Noreen, 
Ltticki is that the worn represents OE, *gyrela. masc, 
fem, i—OTeut. types *guriniUn-, dhy a dim. of 
^gurwjo-Zf (found in LG. gcere, boy, girlj Aryan 
presumed to be represent)^ in Gr, irop&eeos vir- 
j^n. This involves some uncertain phonological assumptions, 
and the late appearance of the Teut. words gives additional 
ground for doubt, the ME. gUrlehtim^ recorded only from 
the end of the 13th c., and the LG. gcere from the xyth c. 
It may be noted that boy, lad, lass, and the numerous 
synonyms in the mod. Scandiiiavian langs.,are all of diffi- 
cult etymology ; probably most of them arose as jocular 
transferred us«s of words that had originally a different 
meaning.} 

1 1. A child or young person of either sex, a youth 
or maiden. ChieSyinyJ/, : Children, young people. 
Knave girl i a boy. Gay girl x applied to a young 
woman. Obs. 

C1290 S. Eng. Leg. I, 108/76 And .suybe gret prece of 
gurles and Men: comen hire al-a-boute. 13,, K. Alls. 
2802 Men myghte ther y-seo hondkt wrynge . , Women 
scrike, girles gredyng, c X350 Will. PaUme 8 16 And whan 
b® gaye gerles were in-to |?c gaxdin come, Faire floum jmi 
founde. 136a Langl. P. PI A. xl 131 Giamer for glides 
I gon furste to write. And beot hem with a baleys but 3xf 
thei wolde lernen. C1386 Chaucer Prel. 666 In daunger 
badde he at his owne gyse The yonge girles of the diocyse* 
And knew hir counseu, and was al hir reed. <1x450 Bk, 
Curiasye 328 in Babecs Bk. 308 He delf bou neuer nose 
thyrle With thombe ne fyngur, as ^ong gyrie. c X450 Cev, 
Ji&st. (Shaks, Soc.) 181 Here knave gerlys I xal stefce, 

2. A female child ; commonly applied to all 
young unmarried women. 

X530 PALSG.E. 922 A gyrie |F. garce] bavyng laiigbyng 
eyes, trx«o REmoRm^Play Wii 4 Sc. (Shaks. Soc.) 17 
Jdelnes. Tnow [Kecreacionjart occacion, lo ! of more evyll 
Then I, poors gerle, more then the dyvyll I X546 Hey- 
wooD Prm. (1874) 5 ® 'I'he boy thy husband, and thou the 

S ’rle, his wife, 159X Shaks. 7 'wo Gmil. v. iv* 134, 1 hold 
m but a foole that will endanger His Body, for a Girle 


that loues him not. a x6sa Brome Queme^s Exch. i. ii. 
Wks. 1873 III. 467 What a that my Girle? 16^^ Nation 
Corr. (1878) X97 note, One of his sisters ..announces the 
birth of a very lusty garle. X709 Steele Tatler No. 75 
f X The Girl is a Girl of great Merit . . she converses with 
me .. like a Daughter. 1760 C. Johnjiton CJtrysal \\. i. 
ii. ji, I will lay you, and you shall lose, my girl, if it was 
ten times as much. X784 Cowper Task n, 227 As smooth 
And tender as a girl, all-essenced o’er With odours. x8ss 
Browning Fra Ligpo 214 You should not take a fellow 
eight years old And make him swear to never kiss the girls, 
1859 Geo. Eliot A, Bede 62 To think of a gell o’ your age 
wanting to go and .sit with half-a-dozen men. 1863 Landor 
Heroic Idylls, 'i'keron 4 Zoe 27 Girls often say More than 
they mean: men always do.^ X894 H. Gardener Umff. 
Patriot 329 No girl is ever quite good enough to marry any 
mother’s son. 

Prov. X683 Tryom Way to Health 628 The Proverb is 
certainly true , . He that Marries a Girl, marrs a Woman. 

H Old girl : Applied colloq. to a woman at any 
time of life, either disrespectfully or (occas.) as an 
endearing term of address. Also, to a mare, etc. 

X837 Dickens Pickwick xiv, * Cheer up. old girl said Tom, 
patting the bay mare on the neck.. ‘Soho, old girl— gently 
—gently’. 18^ C. Bronte J, Eyre ii. <1890) 19 He called 
his mother * old girl too, 

b. A maid-servant. Also in girUof-alFtmrk. 

1668 Pepvs Diary 24 Aug., My wife is upon hanging the 

long chamber, where the girl lie.s, with the sad stuff that 
was in the best chamber. x8xa A, Adams in J. Adams' 
Lett. (1848) 409 Seven o’clock. Blockheads not out of 
bed. Girls in motion. Mean, when I hire another man- 
servant, that he shall come for one call. ScribnePs 
Monthly X. 287 But all this time we had no girl, and . . at 
last I determined to go and get a girl myself- So one day 
at lunch-time I went to an intelligence office in the city, 
i88a Mrs. Alexander L il xg, X [a landlady} must 
look to it myself, for I never yet see a gurl I could trust 
with a hegg. 1883 S, C. Hall Retrospect II. 139 A dirty, 
slipshod gm-of-all-work bawled at me from the area, 

c. A sweetheart, lady-love. Also {U.S, cclloq. 
or slang) best girl, 

179X *G. Gambado’ Ann, Horsem. vn, (1809) 97, I may 
lose my dear girl fca: ever. Mod. Fop. Song. The girl I left 
behind me, 

d. (t More fully, A girl abmi or of the town, a 

girl of ease ) ; a prostitute. A kind girl\ a mistress. 

I7XX Steele Sped. No. 187 r 2, I know not whether you 
have ever heard of the famous girl about Town called 
Kitty: This Creature ..was my Mistress. X7xa Addison 
Ibid, Na 486 El, I am very particularly acquainted with 
one who is under entire Submission to a kind Girl, as he 
calls her ..No longer than Tuesday last he took me with 
him to visit his Mistress, X756 Demi-Rep 6 The Men of 
pleasure, and the Girls of ease. ^ 18x5 w, H. Ireland 
Scribbleomania 141 Lewis, of monkish renown, Who tickled 
the fancies of girls of the town. x8sx Maykew Land. 
Labour I, 477 Ine ‘ gals ’ are sure to be beaten cruelly 
by their * chaps 

f 3. A roebuck in its second year, Obs. 

Bk. St, Album Eivb, The first yere he [the Koo* 
buckel is a kyde The secunde yere he is a gerle . . The 
thirde yere anhemule, 1576 Turberv. Fenerie 236 A Row^ 
the which is called the first yeare a Kidde, the semnd 
Gyrie, the third an Hemuse. x66o Howell Parley Bemis 

Those pretty Fawns, Prickets, Sorrells, Hem«se% and 
Girls . . ■which I la HindeJ brought into the world. X7»6 
Dki. Must, (ed. 3), GirU (among Hunters) a Roe-buck of 
a Years. 

4, diifik and Comb. a. appositive, indicating 
sex, os girl-child, -‘piond^ •p^admte, ^miser, ~scuF 
hr, -sorter, -warrior, -worker ; or yonthfulness, as 
girl-mother, -qmm, -wid&m, -wife, -woman ; b. 
simple attrik, ^Bgirl-Ufe, -nature, -tragedy ", o. ob- 
jective, as girl-confinmg adj. ; girl-like adj, and 
adv. Also girl-boy, ? a girfisb lx)y. 

1589 Warner Alh. Eng. v. xxvl (* 397 ) *29 •Glrlc-boyes, 
fauouring Ganimede.^ xs^ Drayton Heroic. Ep. X8/2 And 
in my place vpon this r^al throng To set that girle-boy 
wanton Gaueston. 1884 m.ACK Shaks. ix. in Harpers 
Mag. Mar. 542/2 My father used to call him the girl-boy. 
x886 Longm. Mag. 646 A very great number of the ’’girl- 
children of the State have found happy homes in Canada. 
1798 SoTHEBY tr. Wielands Oberan (x&a6) 1 . 55 The guardian 
of these ’’girl-confining walls, 1896 Wesim. Gm. i^Jday 4/2 
The * Wending March* wat whistled by- twelve *giri-friends 
of the bride. 1847 Tennyson *Pnr»c, FroL 142 Sweet ’’girl- 
graduates in their golden hair. x®88 Aiketmum 26 May 
%9/2 A *well meaning . .story of ’’glrl-Iife. x8s« Rock Ck. 0/ 
Fathers tll.t, 269 iSe *girl-!ike maiden-mother bowad down 
before the crib, a xS6x T. WooLNSa; My Bmutiful Lady 
(X863) 5*4 Years before, .girllike she Adored a youth with 
tparkling genius graced. XS65 Dickens Mmi, Fn l. vL I saw 
you sitting there, like the ghost of a ’’girl-miser in the dead of 
the night <* x86x T, Woolner My Seemiiful Lady (t863> 95 
What art thou whiswring lowly to thy babe, O ivan *girt- 
mother? iZyj Edin, Rev. Oct 3^3Th« gtrl-mother of AmMis. 
X876 Black Madcap F, xxvi. 242 was it not true, be 
hm to admit, that he knew nothing of *girbnatiiref 
J. H, Blunt Ck. Eng. lL-x% The •girL' Qn«en ’ — 
she was only sixtc«n years of age. 1894 Daify Nem 
28 Mar. 10,000 notices of withdrawal., are handed to 
a ro«mI of * *|irf sortem *. 1876 Gia Euor Dan. Der, L 
Evil 34a Hi® m»d glanced over the ’’girl-tragedies that are 
going on in the wortA t$g^ Dublin Mm Got 309 Le*wle» 
to whom the triumphs eff the *]drl-warrilor were a repimch. 
*837 Hawtroine Jkoice-Told T, (185X) I. xix. 2% Inflamed 
to madness by the ccwtjnetry of the ’’girl-widow. X857 Mm 
Carlyle Left, IL 321 The young *girl-wif« who lives there 
is very lovely. x8^ Mm Braddon Dmd Meds Shoes 1 . 
i X A *girf-woman alone m Battersea Bridge. x8m TabM 
mjnly xo8 The ’’gidl-woackers taking their ■wages home. 

Giri^ [1 the sb.J tram, ia nome-usex. 
a. To furndsb with gtrls, b. Jocakrly substl* 
tutad fox * to mam \ wlei« the agent is a glxL 


051635 Corbet Poems (1807)^ 326 Nor bast thou in bis 
nuptiall armes enjoy’d Barren, imbraces, but wert girl’d and 
boy’d. 1886 J. A. Sterry Lazy Mhmr. (ed, 2) 53 She oft 
Quite longs . . to * girl the boats 

Girl (gwi), z'.- -Vc. Also girrel. [onomato. 
poeic.] inir. To thrill, whirl. 

1820 Hogg Wint. Even, T. I. 336 Ye hae gart a’ my flesh 
girrel, John. Ibid. IL 64 It,s no deth it feirs me, but the 
efter-kum garis my hert girle. 1894 Ian Maclaren Bonnie 
Brier Bmh vi. iL _222 Juist like the threshing mill at 
Drumsheugh scraiking and girling till it’s fairly aff, 

Girland, -on.d, obs. forms of Gaeland. 
Girleen (gs'jlm). Anglo-Irish, [f. Gikl + 
dim. suffix (=a Irish -in as in , Collben) : cf. 
squireen, buckeen.] A young girl. 

X836 H. F. Chorley Mfem. Mrs. Hemans II. 213 
Ibe light-hearted gossoons and girleens of Dublin. 1882 
Mrs. Alexander Frsres 1. ii. 22 You were just a slip of 
girken then, and now you are an elegant young lady. 

-Gi’rlery. [LGiel^^. 4--bby.] Girls collectively. 
1805 Lamb Let. Jo Wordsworth Lett. 3888 I. 215, There 
•were two young girls— the very head and sum of the girkry 
was two young girls. 1826 Wilson Ambr. Wk.s. 
38^55 I. 196 When one considers from what ■ originals he 
painted his portraits of Edina's girkry. . ■ 

GiTlfully, adv. nome-wd. [f. Giul sk -f- -pul 
- h -LY With the energy characteristic of a girl. 
x886 J. A. Sterry Lazy Minstr. (ed. 2) 156 But still the 
two maidens tramp girlfully on, __ 3895 Crockett Sweeik. 
Trav. 206 Defending herself girlfully with a branch of 
bramble. Fooi-nate,W)xy should not one say ‘boyfully’, 
‘girlfully *, if one can say ‘ manfully’? 

Girlkood (gs'ilhud). [f. Gikl sb. + -hood.] 
The state of being a girl ; the time of life during 
which one is a gin ; toner, girls collectively. 

1785 Anna Seward Let. Bonoell 25 Mar. Lett. L x. 38 My 
mother passed her dws of girlhood with an uncle at War- 
wick. 3833 Lyttom Codoipk. I Not a trace of the bloom or 
the softness of girlhood could be marked on her counten- 
ance. x86a I'ROLLorE Small Ho. at Allmgton in Cornh. 
Mag. Vi. 568 1‘he sportiveness and kitten-Tike gambols of 
girlhood. 3866 Annie Thoma.s Played Out I. xv. 28s A 
group of girlhood. x83o Dixon Windsor III. xiii. 118 The 
great queen, who had known him from her girlhood. 3883 L. 
ULiPHANT A it: ora Peio L 233 If the girlhood of the Pacific 
slope are half as innocent as they aie insolent letc,}. 

Girli©(g5vii). [f, Gihl sk + -is, cf. birdie.J 
A little girl. (A term of endearment.) 

x86o Artist et.Cra/ism. 433 The little half-clad girlies ran 
off to hide themselves. 3877 P’ckss Alice 28 July in Mem. 
(3884) 357 ’i’he two little girlies are so sweet. 1894 Doyle 
S. Holmes 52 She is my own clear little girli'e. 

Girling igavHij). [Cf. Gillino.] A young 
salmon. 


x^x Act 24 ^ 25 Fkt. c, 309 I 4 All migratory fish of the 
genus salmon, whether known by the names hereinafter 
mentioned, that is to swiy , , kelt, kurei, girling, grilse . . or 
by any other local name, 

Girlisli. (g^'J b|) , ot. [f. Gibl sh. + -ish ^ .] Of 
or pertaining to a girl or to girlhood ; characteristic 
of or like a girl. 

3565 Cooper Thesaurus, PueUaris^'pro'pxeito girles. .girlish, 
Drayton Leg, 1. 937 She . . To other speech, and 
Girlish laughter fell, 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 682 
These chaplets of flowers be girlish gaudes. 1788 Burns 
Lei. to Mrs. Dunlop 36 Aug:-, An old grand-uncle, with 
whom my mother lived a while in her girlish years. x8i6 
J. Scott Fis. Paris (ed. 5) 200 Girlish feeling prompts this 
anticipation of satisfaction. 2863 Geo. Eliot Romola 11. 
xxvii, She had been very foolish and ignorant in her girlish 
time. 1875 W. S. Hayward Lot's agsi. World 3 Walter 
was. .more girlish than either of the others. 

Hence CH.*rlietbl3r adv., Cli’xIisilm.eEs. 
x 6«3 CocKESAM, PuiUariHe, Girlisbnesse. 1727 Bailey 
3 i. n,r' * ** — * * 


5 Spring 1 

turned to us, Won from her girlishness. X873 A. R. Hope 
My School-boy Lr. 364 The elegance and girlishness for 
which we laughed at Philip. 3885 M. Pattjson Mem. 323 
Of all beyond I was girlishly ignorant. 

GirllBio. (ga'jiliz’m), mnee-wd. [-isnt,] Girls, 
or their characteristics, collectively. 

Anna Seward Lett. (x8ii* II. 386 The prejudices of 
‘ ' •, Miw Bowater,' 


Gaarliy sb. + -y f .] Charac- 

teristic of or befitting a ijir! ; girlish, 
xl^ L A. Sterry Laxy Mimir. (ed, 2) 327 Her laugh is 
light, Her figure riight and g'riy. *89* 0, ME«EDJ*rH One 
of mr Conf. L ill 31 The silly girly sugary crudity has 
give® way to womanly suavity. 

Hence girlishness. ^ , - ■ , 

1B86 J, A. Sterry Lmy Mimir. (ed. 2) 60 A white, wWt® 
drew that artlesriy reveal* . . ’llie puting beauty of her 
fair young form ; la all Its dainty, dimpled girllness- 
Gim Sc. Al»o 4*6 gyme, 6 gtme. 

[var. of Gbiw iW] 

1, a. t noO'Se {^sl). b- A snare or trap for 
catching animals or birds, made of hair, wire, or 
the like, with a running noose. 

c X375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Paulms 3140 He a stalow^ gyme 
can ma To hang hym-self with be pe hals. *S3S Stswart 
Cm*. Smi. (xfis®) !• With falsheid he thame fed, A® 


2 aim wald *et ane arm befoir tn« gkd. is®fl Bellenden 
*rm. Scot ix$m) f* x86 He commandit, that na hansjm 


sltne . . nor yet tape be nettta or firms, *7** Cmff. Met* 
Bafwty of Urk (iSoal xxa Killed with guns., giros w 
other rngmes, *8*4-7 Mow Mamie Wamh (*833) xxiv, 180 
The vagaboni** gim was aet, 


muw, 


179 


GIBT, 


2 . 7%*. A snare, trap, wile. 

CJS7S Troy-bk. n. 999 The quhilkes frome gyrnes 
of dede Ware eschapede. 1538 Abp. Hamilton Cateck, 

6x b, Thai that will be riche, fallis into temptatioun and in 
the gyrne of the deuii. 1396 Dalrymplk ir. Leslie's Hist. 
ScoiLx. 462 Thame selfes skairse could defend from the 
girnes of this Edicte. 1721 Ramsay Rise ^ Fall of Stocks 
35 Stock-jobbers, brokers. .Wha set their gowden girns sae 
wylie, Tho ne’er sae cautious, they’d beguile ye. 

Obs. exc. Sc. [f. Girn zf.l] 

1 . The act of showing the teeth, a snarl. 

153S [see Gape jA i]. 1602 Marston <§• in. ii, 

Eue'n so the Duke frownes for all this Cursond world : 
oh that gerne kils, it kils. a 1861 T. Woolner My beautiful 
Zflsxfy (1863) 107 A poring spectre shall be seen With livid 
stare and girn. 1870 in Ramsay RevtinfeA, 18) p. xxxUi, His 
girn’s waur than his bite. 1883 Annie Swan Aldersyde iii. 

51 A smile .. afterwards described as resembling the ‘girn 
o’ a rat 

b. Sc. A snarling tone. 

1826 J. Wilson Noct. Arnbr. Wks. 1855 I. 161 Lettin out | 
the dry dusty moral apothegms wi’ ae continued and mono- 
tonous girn. 

f 2 . « GRiif sb.^ Obs. rare. 

1^6 Davenant IV. ad fin. ^ This is at least a girne 

of F^ortune, if Not a faire smile, x’jxx E. Ward Quix. I. 

67 ScofTd him, unseen, with Winks and Girns. 

Gim (g3.in), Forms : 4-6 gym(e, 5-6 

girne, 6 gern(e, 6 -7 gearne, 8 guern, 6- girn. 
[var. Grin v. with metathesis of r.} 

I . mtr. To show the teeth in rage, pain, disap- 
pointment, etc.; to snarl as a dog; to complain 
persistently ; to be fretful or peevish. Also lo girn 
at. Now only north, and Sc. 

1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 322 Than lukit he awfully thame 
to, And said, gyrnand, ‘ hangis & drawis 1 ’ c 1440 yo7-k 
Myst. xxxiii. 23 pat gome pat gyrnes or gales, I myself sail 
hym hurte full sore. 1313 Douglas ./Fneis ix. ii. 65 The 
wyld wolf . . Abowt the bowght, plet all of wandis tyght, 
Bayis and gyrnis. 1329 More Comf. agst. Trib. in. Wks. 
i254;/i The bitch had founde the foote agayn ; &on she came 
gerning. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. iii. 15 His face was ugly 
and his countenance sterne , . And gaped like a gulfe when 
he did gerne. ^2x693 Urquhart m. xvii. The 

old Trot for a while remained silent, pensive, and girning 
like a Dog. 1724 Ramsay Bead, Misc. (1733) 1 . 31 We hang 
our lugs and wi’ a gloom, Girn’d at stockjobbing ane and a’. 
17W A. Wilson tsi Ep. to f. Dobie Poet. Wks. (1846) 18 
■V^ile chaunrin’ critics girn and growl, And curse whate’er 
they light on. 2837 R, N icoll Poems (1843) 133 She’s girnin’ 
at e’enin’ — she’s girnin* at morn— a’ hours o* the day in my 
flesh she’s a thorn. 2833 Browning Old Pictures Florence 
ix, The mastiff girns And the puppy pack of poodles yelp. 
1863 Kingsley Water-Bab. v, How she [the otter] did grin 
and girn when she saw Tom. 1886 Stevenson Kidnapped 
vi. 50 He’s a wicked auld man, and there’s many would like 
to see him girning in a tow. 

b. cm2.%i~trans. 

1894 Crockett Raiders (ed. 3) 120, I could only girn my 
teeth at him, 

c, trans. To utter in a snarling tone. 

1847 E, Bronte IVuthering Heights xvii. 148 * Isabella, 
let me in, or I’ll make you repent 1 * he ‘ girned'as Joseph 
calls it. 

2 . To show the teeth in laughing ; to grin. Ohs. 
1552 Latimer Serm. Lincolnsh. v. 105 They goe with the 
corses girning and fleering, as though they went to a beare* 
bayting. 1393 Pass. Morrice (1876) 80 After that girne like 
a monkie that sees her dinner. 1602 Marston Antofiio's 
Rev. I. iii. Bij, Laugh not .. When thou dost girne, thy 
rusty face doth looke Like the head of a rested rabbit. 
1617 F. Morysqn Itin. i. 247 The rascall multitude, .ceased 
not to gim and laugh at our sighes and teares. «i7ii Ken 
Edmund Poet Wks. 1721 II. 299 Curs’d Satan guerning 
stood, the while he spake, 

Girn. (g9-in), v:^ Sc» Also 4 gyrne. [f. Girn 
trans. f a. 7%: To ensnare ipbs.'). b. To 
catch in a girn or trap (cf. quot 1825-80). 

c 137s Sc. Troy-bk. n. 366 But he, gyrnede syne atte last 
Inne ^harnynge of the golde so r^e. 1825-lto Jamieson, 
Girn^ (1) to catch by means of a girn ; (2) to catch trouts 
by means of a noose of hair. i86d T. Bruce Summer Queen 
320 ril make sure To girn him like a hare, 1896 Crockett 
Cleg KeUyfxix. 96 As if he had been * girning ’ sticklebacks 
and ‘bairdies’ in the shallow burns. 

Gimel (go-inel), sb. Sc. Also 5 gymall, 6 
gimall, 6-7 gimell, girnal. See also Gabnel, 
[variant of Garnel.] A granary; also, a large 
chest for meal. 

1432 Sc. Acts fas. If § 4 (1814) II. 41/2 Item it is ardanyt 
)?at na maner of wittail be haldin in gyrnall be ony persone 
forther pan is needfull. 1368 Lauder Godlie Tractate 490 
5 e cloise ^our Girnallis frome the puris. a 2372 Knox Hist. 
Ref Wks. (1846) I. 362 The Bischopis girnell was keapt the 
first nycht by the laubouris of J ohne Knox, a 1670 Spalding 
Troub. Ckas. / (i 829) r 14 They . . brake up girnels, and baked 
good bannocks at the fire. 2792 Newte Tour Eng. ^Scotl. 
104 Another wooden house.. of twenty feet square, which 
serves at present for a granary or girnal, as they pronounce 
it, for their oatmeal. 1834 H. Miller Scenes 4- Leg. xvii. 
(1857) 258 Each proprietor, too, had his storehouse or girnal 
— a tall, narrow building, the strong-box of the time. ^ 2860 

J. Grant Mary of Lorraine ii, Large oak chests, girnels, 
and almries, the receptacles of linen. 

b. Comb.^ as f girnel river ( = breaker). 

2308 Dunbar Flyiing w. Kennedie 246 Muttoun dryver, 
girnall \v.r. garnale] ryver, ^adswyvar, fowl! fell the. 

t Girnel (g»*Jnel), v. Sc. Obs. rare. [f. prec. 
sb.] trans. To store up in a girnel or granary. 

1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 233 Victual! suld not be girnelled, 
bot suld be brocht to the market, a 2670 Spalding Troub. 
Chets. I (1792) II. 167 There was victual girnelled in store 
to help to find the soldiers by way of plundering. 


Hence GiTnelled fpl. a., Gi*melling vM. sb. 

1481 in Maitland Hist. Edin. i. i. (1753) g For a Girnel of 
Corn, Two Bags .. and the same from all girnelled goods. 
2397 Acts Pari. Scott. 34 b, Girnalling of victuallis is for- 
bidden. 1637-30 Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 173 Not 
thrashing victuall in due tyme, girnalling of it when it 
is thre.shen, and not bringing of it to the mercat. 

Girning (ga-inig), sb. [f. Girn z/.i + -ing i.] 
The action of the verb Girn 1 . 

137s Barbour Bruce xiii. 257 Ther wes .. Sic gyrnyng, 
granyng ; and so gret A noyis, as thai can othir bet. 23^ 
North Plutarch (1676) 841 The Greyhound .. at the first 
began to answer them with a soft girning ; but when they 
came by the Tower wdiere he lay, he barked out aloud. 
a 2693 Urqu HART ni, xiii. 106 He. .was. .environed 

about so with the barking of Currs. .girning of Boars. 27925 
A. W ILSON Watty 4 * Mag xxxviii, Owre the seas I march 
this morning, Listet, testet, sworn an a’, Forc’d by your 
confounded girning. a 1820 Tannahill Poet. Wks. (1846) 
105 Wi’ girning her neb’s like the gab o’ the fleuk. 
^rning (g 5 *jaig), ppl. a. Sc. and dial. Also 
6 girnand, gerning, [f. Girn -t~ -ing 2.] 

1 . Sc. That * girns ’ ; ill-humoured, snarling. 

2447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxh.) 86 Julyan . . to hir seyd 
wyth chere gyrnyng Now [etc.]. <£*2450 Henryson 

E'ab. 85 With girnand teeth and awfull angrie luke. 2508 
Dunbar Tua mariit wemen, 290 Quhen that the chuf wald 
me chid, with girnand chaftis. 2785 Burns To W. Simpson 
xxviii, I’ve even seen them greetin Wi’ girnin' spite. 2824 
Scott St. Ronan's xxxi. The cappernoity, old girning ale- 
wife may wait long enough or I forward it. 

■f 2 . Grinning. Obs. rare "" j 

2599 Marston Sco. Villanie nr. xi. 227 That iest-mounging j 
youth Who nere did ope his Apish gerning mouth But to j 
retaile and broke anothers wit. 

ii Giro (d,^rn?). [It. giro a round, circuit 
L. gyi'us, a. Gr. '^vpos circle ; cf. Gyrate.] A tour, 
circuit ; a * turn 

2670 Lassels Voy. Italy Pref. a vj, And no man under- 
stands Livy and Caesar . . like him who hath made exactly 
the Gi'and Tour of France and the Giro of Italy. 2823 
Lady Morgan Salvator Rosa iii. (1824) I. 100 Nearly all 
his biographers have alluded to this early and singular giro. 
1842 Motley Corr. (1889) I. iv. 93 From the library you 
reach the ante-chamber, thus completing the giro of one of 
the prettiest houses in St. Petersburg. 2880 Geo. Eliot 
Let. 9 June in Life (2884) HI. 357 Afterwards we have a 
giro in our gondola. 

Giromancy, obs. form of Gyromancy, 

Giron : see Gyron Her. 

!I Gironde (gzrS nd, dgir^md). [see Girondist.] 
The Girondist party. 

2876 Gladstone in Contemp. Rev. June ii They are apt 
to disappear, .like Lafayette before the Gironde. 

Girondel, obs. form of Girandole. 

Girondist (dgir^-ndist), sb. («.) [ad. F. Giron- 
diste (now Girondin)^ f. Gironde (see def.) -b -iste^ 
-1ST.] A member of the moderate republican party 
(in the French assembly 1791-1793) ; its leaders 
were the deputies from the department of the 
Gironde (cf. quot. 1833). Also at trib. or adj. 

280X Gifford Louis XV f 649 The Girondists, or moderate 
party, were reduced to a singular dilemma. 2827 Scott 
Napoleon Introd., Wks. 1870 IX, 113 The Girondist party. 
1833 Alison Hist. Europe (1847) II. 277 The Girondists, so 
called from the district near Bordeaux called the Gironde, 
from whence the most able of their party were elected, 

Gironell, obs. form of Girandole. 

Gironny : see Gtbonny Her. 

[1 Gironette (^/rz^ft). [F. girouette, obscurely 
connected vtiih. gire-r :—'L. gy rare to revolve. It. 
has giroetta from Fr.] A weather-cock. Also j^. 

2822 L. SiMOND Switzerland I. 323 You might as well 
pretend to stigmatize Talma or Mademoiselle Mars, with the 
name of girouettes^ for not acting every night the same 
part, as our French politicians and philosophers, for chang- 
ing sides and principles from day to day. 2831 Jekyll 
Corresp. (1894) 2/ 4 He is no ordinary girouette. 2837 Sir 
F. Palgrave Norm. ^ Eng. II. 232 However nicely the 
weather-cock may be poised, .some breeze must breathe, .to 
make the girouette spin round. 

H ence O-ir ouettism, constant changing of opinions 
or principles. [Cf. F. giromtterie.'] 

2823 NeT!v Monthly Mag. XIV, 109 Girouettlsm^ Is the 
natural vice of revolutionary times and political consistency 

1 the rarest, .of virtues. 

Girr (ggr). Sc. [var. Girth j^.I] A hoop for 
a barrel. Also, a child’s hoop. Cf. Gird sb.'^ 2 , 
Girth sb.f 2. 

26x1 in Glasgow Burgh Rec. (1876) I. 322 Na firlot to be 
sealit bot sik as hes yron girris about the mowth. 2796 
Burns Cooper o' Cuddle^ The cooper o’ Cuddie cam here 
awa, And ca’d the girrs out owre us a’. 2822 Blackw. Mag. 
Aug. 35 Rowing girrs (rolling hoops) forms another healthy 
exercise to the boys of Edinburgh. 2887 J. Service Life 
Dr. Duguid xxix. 185 , 1 was a happy wee callan caing the 
girr on the street, 

b. A hoop used to keep a pair of water-cans 
apart so that they may be more easily carried. 

2832-53 A. K. Ritchie Whistle-Binkie (Scot. Songs) Set. 
III. 69 As our kimmer Nell, Wi’ her stoups and her girr, was 
gaun down to the well [etej. 

Girrebbage, var. Gilbavage sb. 

Girrock. ? Obs. (See quot.) 

2674 Ray WordSf Sea Fishes 103 Girrocky Acus major, 
called elsewhere Hdra-Fish and Needle-Fish, 
t Girse. Obs, [var. Girth sbX, prob. from pi. 
gir{fh)s:\ 

1. A saddle-girth ; * Girth sb.f i. 


Abingdon Acc. (Camden) 88 Et in frenis, capistris# 
singulis, gurs’ emptis .. iiijj. viij^a?.] 1392 Harington OrL 
Fttr. xxni. Ixvi, Orlando .. With all his strength bestrides 
the saddle fast, Yet did the Pagan heave him with such 
strength That all his gyrses broken were at length. ^2613-18 
Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. (1626) 46 All strooke his horse 
together with their I.aunces ; as they brake pectorall, girsess 
and all. 2623 J. Taylor ( Water- P. ) -Pm: H empseedWles. 

HI. 69/2 As Sadlers for their elks haire to stuffe their sadies 
And girses, and a thousand fidle fadles. 2635 E, Terry 
Voy. E. India 151 His great Elephants , . carry, each of 
them, one iron gun, about five foot long, lying upon a strong 
frame of wood, made square, that is fitted to a thick bnaad 
Pannel fastned about him with very strong and broad Girses 
or Girts. 

2. A band or hoop; ^GiRTH i-Wa. 

2592 Percivall Sf Dici.y Cinchay a girse, the iron that 
bindeth a wheele, Cingulumy orbitaferreay canihus. 

3. Comb.y as = Girth-web. 

2697 R. Peirce Bath Mem. i. ii. 29 Laying him^ upon a 
kind of a Cradle, bottom’d with Girse-web, letting it aowue 
by degrees, into the Bath. 

Girse, dial. var. Grass. 

Girsill, obs. form of Grilse. 

Girsle, Girstle, dial. var. Gristle. 

Girss, obs. Sc. f. Grass. 

Girst, var. Grist. 

Girt (g9<it), sb. [var. Girth sbJ^ in use chiefly 
in the 17th and i8th c.] 

1. A saddle-girth; — Girth sb.'^ 1. Obs. txc.diaL 

2563 Fulke Meteors (1571) 30 b, Her horse laye dead with 

his bridle and gates vntied. <*1616 Beaum, & Fl. Wit 
without M. II. v, He give um leave to cut my girts, and flay 
me. 2665 Milton University Carriery Here lies old Hob- 
son ; Death hath broke his girt And here, alas 1 hath laid him 
in the dirt. 1760-72 tr. ynant^Ulloals Voy. (ed. 3) I. 432 It is 
with great difficulty they are first brought to suffer the girts 
to be put round their bodies. 2795 Wolcot (P. Pindar) 
Pindar ianayi\i%. 1812 IV. 240 Rapture’s a Charger; often 
breaks his girt, Runs off and flings his Rider in the dirt. 
2867 Rock fim ^ Nell 74 (E. D. S. No. 76) An’ girts, a guide- 
strap, hayvor-seed. 

t b. A surgical bandage. Obs. 

2676 Wiseman Surg. vii. v. 487 The most common way of 
Bandage is by that of the Girt, which Girt hath a Boulster 
in the middle, and the ends are tackt firmly together. 2743 
tr. HeistePs Sttrg. 169 There must also be fastened another 
Napkin, Sling, or Girt, 

c. Printing. (See quot., and cf. Girth sb?- 1 d.) 
2683 Moxon Meek. Exejx. II. 72 Girts are Thongs of 
Leatiier, cut out of the Back of an Horse-hide [etc.]. Two of 
them are used to carry the Carriage out and in, 

2. A small girder. Now only U-S. 

2379 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1 . 311, ij girts xj 
foote longe, vj vnch thicke, ix vnen brod. 2665 Ibid.? I, 531 
For girt, sparrs, ioists . . and carriage of timbers for the 
Library roofe, 2796 Morse Amer, Geog. I, 405 Each pier 
is composed of seven sticks of oak timber, united by a cap- 
piece, strong braces and girts. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech.^ 
Girty a small girder, used in roofs or bridge-frames. 

b. —Fillet sb. 11 b. 

1823 in P. ’Niciiohson Praci. Build. 585, 2842 in Francis 
Diet. Arts, 

3. = Girth sb. 3. Also, in technical use, mea- 
surement across or around a surface which is not 
fiat (e,g. a moulded cornice) taking into account all 
elevations and depressions. 

166^ in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 156 The said 
Cornice . . to be measured by the girt. 2679 Evelyn SylvA 
xxii. 106 The Girt, or Circumference below is thirteen foot. 
2703 Maundrell yc?«r«. Jerus. (xj^s) 142 , 1 measur’d one 
of me largest, and found it twelve yards six inches in girt, 
and yet sound. 27x6 Addison Freeholder No. 22 F 2 He is 
a lusty, jolly fellow, that lives well, at least three yards in the 
girt. 1793 Trans. Soc. Arts (ed. 2) IV. 227 The girt of the 
old tree. . is five feet six inches. 2823 J. Nicholson Operat, 
Meek. 627 The number of square feet produced, by mul- 
tiplying the girts of the roof by the length of the slates 
at the eav^. i8a8 Hutton Math. II. 87 In these 

articles, the content of a roof is found by multiplying the 
length of the ridge by the girt over from eaves to eaves. 
2842-39 Gwilt Arckit, (ed. 4) § 2372 Cornices are measured 
by obtaining their girt, and multiplying by their length for 
the quantity of moulded work in them. 1846 J. Baxter 
Libr. Prod. Agric. (ed. 4) 11 . App. 446 If the girt be taken 
in inches, and the length in feet [etc.]. 2883 R. Haldane 
Workshop Receipts Ser. ii. 438/1 Surfaces under 6 in. in 
width or girt are called 6 in. 

Jig. 2647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. vii. (1739) 13 For 
long before Boniface his time Archbishops were swoin 
beyond the girt of the Canon. 

b. (See quot. ; loosely used for * quarter-girt \) 
2842-59 Gwilt Archif. (ed. 4) Gloss., Girt .. in timber 
measuring, according to some, is taken at one fourth of the 
circumference of the tree. 

4. atirib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., as girt- 
buckle^ -line^ -measure^, -piece, -spot, -web, -wheel. 
b. instrumental, as girt-galledy -marked adjs. CL 
girth-httekhy -galled (Girth sb.'f 8 ), Girth-web. 

x7oxLond, Gaz. No. 3746/4 Lost, .a brown Gelding above 
14 hands,.. the Hair chafed off by the *Girt-buckle. Ibid. 
No. 3693/4 Lost.. a bay Gelding about 24 hands,.. and a 
little *(jirt-galled. 2720 Strype StovPs Surv. Lend. (1755) 
II. 645/2 To give the Bounds or *Girt line of this Parish, I 
shall begin at Cecil-street. 1687 Lond. Gaz, No. 2282/8 
A dark bay brown punch Nag.. with saddle marks, and 
■*girt mark’d under the Belly. 2663 Gerbier Counsel 78 
*Girt measure of Timber is the best for the buyer, because 
there is more in the circular measure then in the square, 
2770-4 A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (2804) II. 295 The *girt- 
pieces six inches by five, 1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2324/4 No 
white, unless some Saddle or ’'Girt Spots. 2665 Sir T. 
Roe's Voy. E. Indies 384 Those Coaches will carry four 
persons, .but two may lie at ease, - upon quills, .upheld by 
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%irt*weT3, witli wMch they are bottomed. t84s Savage 
'McL^Prini.f. Whe&L Also called *girt •wheel, and drum; 
a cjlinder of elm wood, with two flat broad grooves turned 
in It on which the two girts wind and unwind alternately, 
as the carriage is run in and out. 

Uirb Now rare» [Two formations : 

(i ) Altered from Girb perh, after the pa. pple. 

girL {2) i Gist sb. 

<The imperative pfrt fie occurs Agt. Gosfi.^ Luke xvii. 8, 
hut the form is prob. due to the nature of the initial conso- 
nant of the following word,)] 

1, irans. s* GmD vJ in various senses. 

c 2400 Desir, Trey 5118 , 1 bid..t>at he. .pas fro this place 
o payn of his lyfe,. . And gyrt on nogrete wordis to greue vs 
no more, 1579 Gqsson Sch, Abuse (Arh.) 49 If the enemy 
bescege vs^ .. preuent forrain aide, girt irt the city Ectc.}. 
2603 - Maks'ton Afc/.'i.'Wks, 2856 I, 12 Weele girt 

them with an ample waste of love. 1632 Gouge Ged's 
Arrems n. 1 22. 160 Girting and besieging their townesand 
cities, SO' as they 'can not go abroad. *683 Kennet Erasm, 
m (1709) 113 They will pick a quarrel, .for such poor 
provocation as the girting on, a coat the wrong way, 1^8 
Lend, Gaz, N.o. 2311/1 The Inauguration Ceremony, which 
consisted only in Gifting the Grand Signior with a Sword. 
2726 Leoni AMerife Archit, 1 . 44/2 The middle parts, 
which girt and surround the Wall, 27m JVaz^a/ CJkrmi. 1 1 . 
277 The whole was by them girted and surrounded. 11^3 
Examiner 106/2 fit} looks like a bright cincture girting the 
earth, I'SqS Daily Nmts 23 Fch. 6/6 The primeval forest 
which girts tlie mountain. 

% To secure with a girth (cf. Gikth 3), 

■26% Geubier Ceumel^ Ha.sten with the Packet-Mail'e to 
the Post OfBce, be it never so ill girted, whereby it oft falls 
, in the mid-way ? 2S42 Qhrum N. A mer. Jnd '(1844) 1 1 . xlL 
60 A buffalo skin girted on its 'hack. 

3 , To surround with a cord or measuring-line in 
order to ascertain the girth ; to take the girth of. 

1663 Gerbieb Ceunsel Si Measured flat in square yeards, 
without girting the work with a lin<^ 2737 Bhadley fiam. 
JDki, s.v. Felling^ By girting the middle of the tree with a 
line and taking a quarter part of the girt for the fE|uare. 
2828 Hutton Course Math* 11 , 86 For the Surrounding 
Architrave, girt it about the uppermost part for its length 
letc.]. 2883 R. Haldane Workshofi Receifits Ser, 11. 43^* 
Surface painting is measured by the superficial yd., girting 
every part of the work covered. 

b. intr. To take a measurement by drawing a 
string round the object to be measured. Said also 
of the string. 

282.5 J. N tCHOL.soN Ofierai* Mechanic All mouldings in 
plaster work are measured . . by girting over the mouldings 
with a line. Ibid, 64a The dimensions must he taken with 
a line, that girts over the mouldings, breaks, etc. 

4 . Of trees, etc. : To measure (so much) in girth 
or girt (=GiitTH v* 5). 

1750 G. Hughes Barbadees 275 This divides into five 
branches, each equal to a large tree, some of them girting 
round about eight feet, 2805 Forsyth Beauties ScojL 
(2806) I V. 262 There are larches , . which at five feet high 

f irted, in 1792, full eight feet 2828 lUmTon Course Math, 
I. 88 The comice, which girts 8^ inches. 2858 O.^ W, 
Holmes AuL Break/, >^1. xli* (2891) a88 The tree '‘girts' 
eighteen and a half feet, and spreads over a hundred, 

6, Ta against : to press against (said of a 
ship’s cable). [Cf. Qtsit ppL a. 2 and Gibd v ^ 7.] 
2794 Ki^ng ^ Seamms&ifi II, 310 The ship, driving to 
leeward,. caiLses the cable to girt against the ke bow. 
Hence GiTting vbl. sk in quots. altriky as girt- 
iag-pla«, («) that part of a horse’s body where 
the girth is worn ; ( 3 ) that part of the trunk where 
a tree is girthed or measured ; girting-stetwi » 
GiEDbEOTEAO; ■■ 

1607 Topsell Ab/rr;/ Beasts <1658) 223 They which are 
small in their girting stead about their loins, do much love 
hunting. 2676 Lomi, Goa. No. 1208/4 A large brown bay 
Mare , , with a hole on her ribs, . near the girting place. 2737 
Bradley Fam, Diet, s.v. Fellings To know the Value of a 
Tree standing, you may girt Jt, iSlowing Ibr the Bark, and 
so much as you think it will measure les» in the girting 
Place than at the Butt tetc.}. 2867 B, G, Mitchell Mural 
Stud. XQO But with us, who have no girting walls letc]. 
Ccirt (gSrt), pfl a. Also 7 gort. [pa, pple. of 
Gibi> ; see Gxeded ppL a.J 
L In senses of the vb. 

•' 2792 CowpEit Leii. 23 June, It is an old house with girt 
casement windows, Morris Earthly Par, 1 . 1. 423 

And how herself, with girt gownjcarefully She went betwixt 
the Ijeaps. lUd, II. hi. 273 Her panting breast ami girt-up 
gown. 

2 . Naut. (See qnots.) 

i6«7 Capt. Smith SeamaMs Gram, vH. 30 GerL is when 
the Cable is so taught that v|Kwth* turaingof a tide, a Ship 
cannot goe ouer it. 1704 Harris Les, Tech, s.v. Girding^ 
girt, The Seamen m/ a Shi;^ is Got or hath a Girdmg-giit, 
when her Cable being so titc, or strwaetL that apon the 
turning of the Tide she cannot go over it with her Stern-post, 
hut will lie a-CTOSS the Tides. 2780 Falcoicer Diet* Marine^ 
Giriy the situation cf a ship which i.s moored so strait liy her 
cables, extending from the hawse to two dktant ancht^ as 
to he prevented from swinging or taming about. m 
Smyth SaikPs IP’orddik, 

Girt, dial var, Gbbat, Obit. 
t UiTt-lbrew. Obs, rare. Also gext-, gird- 
ferew. [£ girt Gbit + Beiw sk] (See quo 1 1630.) 

26*0 Markham Bamo* //mb. (2625) 134 Geitbrew is 
somewhat more course, and leas pleasant than washbrew, 
having both the branne and hulls in it, yet is accounted a 
food of very goed strength, 2725 in Bradley Bam, DkL 
g,v. Ga/meal (copying Markham G/ rd-brem, 

Girth (g9jpX ski Fonus: 4-5 g:ert1a(#, (5 
Ifwretii), 5-6 gyHh, 6 giixtlij 4- girth. See also 


Gaeth 2, GiEB sb.if Gibe, Giese, Giet sk [a. ON. 
(^gerdu) gjprd girdle, girth, hoop (Sw., Da. gjord) 
*= Goth,gamia girdle ;-~OTeut.*^m/il. To different 
grades of the same root (^gsr/-, gard-, gurd-) 
belong Gaeth i, Gied Giedle rA] 

1 . A belt or band of leather or cloth, placed round 
the body of a horse or other beast of burden and 
drawn tight, so as to secure a saddle, pack, etc. 
upon its back. 

23., CoerdeL, 5733 Brydyl and peytrel al to-brast Hys 
gerth, and hys stiropes alsoo. 2377 Langl. P. PL B. iv. 20 
Sette my sadel vppon SufTrc-til-I-se-my-tyme, And kte 
wan-ok it well with Witty-wordes gerthes. 2463 Mann, Sf 
liouseh, Exp, 227 Item, payd there for gyrthys and ahons- 
koml>e, and for mendyng of a tronke sadylle, viij.</. 2533 
Fitzherb. Husb. § i43Tnymble, ncdle, threde, point, k.^ y* 
thy gurth breke. 15^ Sidney Arcadia i. (1590) 73 b, The 
saddle with broken girthes was driuen from the horse. x6oa 
Segar Hon* mu. ^ Civ. iii, xiv, 230 He who falleih by the 
default of his horse, the bi-eaking of Girthes, or any such 
like accident. 1726 Swift B*rogr, Poetry ag 'I'he steed, 
oppress'd, would oreak his girth, To raise the lumber from 
the earth. 1787 ‘ G. Gambado’ Acad, Horsemen (1809) 45 
See that your girths are tight 2842 Elphinstone //«•/. 
Jml 11 . 425 RAia Rup Sing,. running up to Aurangzib’s 
elephant, began to cut away the girths with his sword, 
28^ Lady Herbert Cradle A. viii. 206 One more vigorous 
kick, having cut the girths which held one of the saddles, 
the lady found herself suddenly under her steed. 

b. To rtm (a horse) head and girth : to keep 
pace witii in racing. 

2809 Brit, Press in Spirit Puhl. /mh, (1810) XIIL 6a The 
mare ran him head and girth nearly the first half mile, 
fc, (See quot) Obs. 

2706 PHiLLif'S<ed. 'kfixvfpyGirth, ,a saddle that is buckled 
and compleat for use. 

d. Printing, (See quot, 1825. J 
2833 Crabb Technol. Dict.y Girtky leather thongs belonging 
to the carriage of a printing press, by which it is let in and 
out. 1842 Savage Viet, Prints Girths ,, They are some- 
times made of Girthweh. 2852-82 in Ogilvie* 
f 2 . A hoop of wood or iron, esp, for a barrel, Obs, 
£ 1356 Durham MS, Burs. Molly Et in ccc girthes quer- 
culinis empt, pro cuvis et doleis in officio bracine, xvjr. 
a 2400-SO A iexander 5336 pan gert he ^omes for to gang, 
and grayth him a tonn Of grene gluterand glas with 
gerrethis of iren. 24S3 Ca/h. AngL 157/2 A GjTthe of a 
vesseile, insiata (A.k 

3 . Measurement round the circumference of any 
object, of which the seciiou is approximately circu- 
lar, as the human body, the trunk of a tree, etc. 

With quot. 1706 cf. Garth * 

2664 Evelyn Sylva xxix, 92 Then cleanse the Boa! of the 
Branches which were left, and saw it into lengths for the 
squaring, to which lielongs the Measure and Girth (as our 
Workmen call it t which I refer to the Buyer. 270^ Phillji'S 
^d. Kerse;^, Girthy . . a Term us’d by Cock- Masters, for the 
Compass of a Cock’s Body. 2792 Cowfer Odyss. xxm. 223 
Within the court a leafy olive grew l-ofiy, luxuriant, pillar- 
like in girth, a 2798 Pennant (i8ia) 111 . 86 A fish, .its 
length was twenty-four feet ; but the girth did not exceed 
twelve. 28*7 Stfiuart Planter's G.^ i x8a8) 243 A strong but 
SKjft rope, of perhafMj four inches in girth. 1869 E. A. Pahkes 
Prmi. H^iem (ed. 3) 522 There must also be a special 
girth of the chest. 2887 Ruskin Preeterita 11 . 403 Walnuts^ 
with trunks eight or ten feet ia girth. 

4 . Mining, (Sec qtiot, and cf. Giet sk 2.) 

2882 Raymond Mining Gi&ss.y Girthy in square-set timl>cr- 
ing, a horizontal brace in the direction of die drift. 

5 . iransf. That part of a horse’s body where the 
girth is fastened. 

^2846 J. Baxter Libr, Prmet, Agric, (ed. 4) I, 423 I’he 
girth or brisket, 

6. Something that encircles. 

2872 J. Miller 1878) 36 The ripened fields 

drew round a golden girth. 1873 Blackie Lays HighL 10 
i His soul this self-same moment From the girth of purging 
fire Leaps redeemed. 2876 SwiNBURTfE Erechtk, 1442 That 
k girdled, about with tire round sea’s girth As a town with 
its wall 

7 . U* S, (vSee quots.) 

28^ Wemtkr, trir/A,asmaU horizontal beam fiSpo hmcej 
or girder. 2889 Century Dkt.y Girthy in carbmldmgy a 
long horizontal bracing-timber on the iaride of the frame of 
« box-<»r. 

8. aUrib,mdComky ms girth*bmehiey -Strap; also 
girth^deep adj., girtMgaUed ppl. a. (hence girlh-> 
gall ¥b.); f ^rth-sMng, f -tree, a piece of wood 
suitable for making into hoops ; girth-strotoher 
(see quot.), Cf. giri^buckky -galkd {Qms sk 4) j 
gird-sting (Gia0 fi). 

Durimm MS, Smr. RolLtn tribos paribus tie 
•Gi^bokyk, vj<£ 2%x Mavnk Riid Smifi limmi, iv. 
Back went the girth buckles with a *smck*. 2883 E* 
O’Donovan Merv Omis L 33a The horseman #«idenly 
finds himself *girth-d®ep in a torient 2683 Lmd* Gaz, 
No. 27»o^ The other a bright Bay, no white hat a slip on 
the of-side as if he had been *Girth-gali*d. xdm Cavalry 
Tackes it 21 SomehorsiM are inclined to brush* others to 
girth gait 2496 in iM, Tims. Ace, Seoil* (28771 aSa Item, 
to that Mayn man, for xi® and x *gtrihsiingis viijjr. ix^ 
Abem, Mgg. XVI. $93 (Jam.) lihe bSyes clirgyt 
Robert Stewart pay ArcM Stewart, Btc, iii) lb, for 2, 
gyrehtstingk. AW. %fi Three handreyih gyrthstingis. 

^estm. Gas. 8 Oct. a/a Oa the near I 4 de| a latigo or 
girth strap eight feet |«ig h looped twke tliwmgh the gkih 
buckle. 288a Kmioet Meek Dki, Suppl, *^Girik*siretckery 
a frame In which »ddkt*girths are swpeoded and held taut 
* to take the stretch out of them*, as it is called. 2i44-< 
Durham MS, Burs, Moil, la *Girthetr«ss amp* pro ws. 
Cellar, et Brwiaas, 


Girtli, sk^y sanctuary, protection : see Gbith, 
CHrtk (gsjji), [f. Gieth * . 

1 . tmns. To gird, surround, encompass. 

<r24So Bferlin 17S Ha now^ god yeve .me grace to do so 
mochc tfuit he may me girihc with my swerde. 2513 
Dougi.as JEnds xii. xhi, 49, I suld, gyrtlut |L. cinetd 
with flambis. reid btowtiy haue standynin 5011 batale .steid 
rS 35 CovHRDALE BZzek, xvL 9, Lgyrthed Y aboute'witli 
white sylcke, ^ I ^clothed the with kerchues. 1819 Scorr 
Ivanhoexy Within the four seas that girth Britain. 2848 
Lytton /T. Arthur mi, iix, They whom the .sea-s of fabled 
SireiLS girth. 

2 , To fit or bind (a horse, etc.) with a girth. 

2580 Hollyband Treas. Fr, Tong. Cengler tm ckevni to 

f ii'thea horse. 2687 Miegb Cri An Diet, n, To Girt^i a 
iorse ..You girtli him too hard. 2835 W. Irving Tour 
Prairies xxii, ‘ For God's sake help me to girth this horse !* 
cried another. 289S Speaker i Jan. 20/2' The horse is up 
and saddled : Girth the old horse tight. 

3 . I’o seciiic (a saddle, etc.) by means of a girth ; 
also, to girth on, np, 

28x9 Keats Otho in. ii, O that . . I'liy girdle [were] some 
fine zealous-pained nerve To girth my saddle ! 1852 Mayne 
Reid Scalp Hunt, x.vvii, 'I'he animals are leri in and 
W’atered ; they are l>ridled ; the robes are thrown over them 
and girthe<i. 1866 Fboudk Hut, F.ng IX. 43 Troopers 
were girthing ui» their s.TddIes. 2875 W, S. Hayward Z,<? r/4 
agst. IVorld 03 Her saddle seemed loosely girthed on. 

alml. XS76 Jas. Grant thie 0/ the 600 ii. 42S When we 
halted to gij th up I threw irq self on the rich grass. 

1 4 -* (.See qiiot.) 

2688 R. Holme A rmoury in. 97/2 Girth it fa .Stool or amir], 
is to bottom It with Girth Webb stn.t drawn and crossed, 

5 . 'i o draw (a Mring) clustj round a surface which 
is being measured. Also absoi. 

2825 J. Nicuouhon Operat. Medtatnk 544 Cornices are 
measuted by girthing round the rnorilded parts. Ibid. 545 
The measurer,, girths round the string to die internal angle 
at the top of the siring. 

6 . in/K To measure fso much) in girth. 

2858 yrnl. M. Agric. ,^oc. XIX. 11. 575 Some of the 
carrots girthed nearly 20 inches. 2868 Ibid.Stx. n. IV. ii. 
288 He girthed 8 feet. 

Hence Gi*rth©d ppl. a., Gi’rthing: vbl. sk 
2805 Scott Last Minstr. in. vi, Down went tlie steed, 
the girthing broke. 282^ Kirby Ss*. EniomoL III. xxx. 
207 'Those whiTi suspend themselve.s horizontally by means 
of a thread girthed round their middle. 2870 Daily Nnos 
31 Aug. 2 This [new pack .s.'iddie} together with a new mode 
of girthing, prt»fesses to prevent the roiling motion which 
generally galls the backs of animals. 

GiTtii-we:l 5 . [f. Girth + Web Woven 
material of which girths are made ; a strong broad 
tape used by uphokterers and others ; a band made 
of this material. 

2381-3 Durham MS. Hosiiil Moll, In Girth Webbys 
C'apistris flokky.s {elc.|, 2420 JVot/lngham Mee. II, 84, 

j, gerthweb, j,/. 2571 iPills ^ Inv. N. C. (Surtees 2835) 362 
In Ye Cheat Shoppe ij grot;e of gyrthwebeand xv pecesat 
vlj». ij'b ye groce, 26^ Sm T. Herbert 7 'rav, 149 The 
better sort .sk*t pe upon Cots, or Beds two foot high, matted 
or done with ginh-web. 2763 Wesley H-’ks. (iBjut HI, 249. 
He sent for sonic girth-web, with which he fastened her 
anus tej her siiles, 2798 EuGEwoR i n Pract. Educ. (2822) 1 1 . 
2 25 A piece of girth- web, which is used instead of a cord,, 
becaujie a cord would lie unsteady, 

b. Co/nk, tks girilmeb-beit, -weaver, 

2763 Genii, Pfag. 204 The use of what the country people 
call a Girth- web-bek , . would prevent it. 28^ Census Insir, 
73 Girth Web Weaver* 

So GiTth.-w©:bbiBg. 

2794 W. Feltom Carriages (iSoi) I. 31 The roof-pieces . . 
are nailed to the Slats, by memm of strong Manchester tape, 
called girth-webbing. 

Aaut, (See quots.) 

2769 Falconiu hfariue (ifSo), GirBl/uey z rope pass- 

ing through a single block, on the head of the lower roaste, to- 
li-ii t up the rigging thereof . . The girt-line is therefore the 
first rope ©m|>loyed to rig a ship letcT 2840 R. H. Dana 
B4/ Mast viii. 18 A long piet:e of rope . . is* taken up to the 
n»At.head frtjm which the stay jeatk, and rove tlirough a 
Iwx'k for a girt-line, or, as tlie sailors usually call it, a gant- 
Ime. ibid, xviii. 50 Some got girt-fines up for riding down 
the stays and backstays. 2867 in Smyth Sailor's iPbrddk. 
0irtom»a cgwi^nmlan). [f. Cirlon + -tan.] 
Owe who is, or has been, a student at Girton Col- 
lege, one of the two Cambridge colleges for women, 
2887 Athf/mum 25 June 833/a The head mistress, .was .. 
an early Girton student She was immediately succeeded by 
. , another Girtoniati. 2896 Wesim, Gtu. 5 Dec. a/x The 
Newnhamit« and Glrtonian*. 

So 0 i‘ 3 Ftoiiit«. Also Ctt'rtoipdslt somewhat 
icsembihig the toae or style of Girton students. 

iffiS Pail Ml ail G, 3 Oct 3/1 The fir»t number of the new 
volume of A iaianja ctit certainly not be reproached with 
being * im GErtoni.Hb \ 2894 Sir E, Sullivan liToman 58 

l*heii’ reply would have b«« a little * Girtonish I fancy. 
2894 dimimum 04 Nov, ysi/t 'The plump and fair ‘Gir- 
tottit*', .provided hemlf with tht * Rcm»des ’ of Pascal, 
t jis- Obs, P'orms : 6 JysCse, lie, gisse, 
gyrs, 6-7 gi8. [Mincing pron, of Jesm or Jesu.j 
Ah oath or exclamation, Ji/ Gis / 

2538 Roy Mede me (Arb } 56 They regarde it 

no more b« gi«s« Then waggynge of ha mules tayle. 2549- 
Cijalonm tr, Ermsm, on Bally Q ii b, Cherishyng them 
(by iys&B/ a little l«tt«r than they are wout to dooe these 
froHnyng philotHJpheiu. 256* J. Hkywood Prov. 4 Efiigr, 
(1867) xia Ich can not one woorf of it l>y lis, lack h nere 
hi» wit, by g», xdoit Shaks. Ham, nr. v. 58 By gis, and by 
S. Charity, Alacke, and fie for shame, yfiss tr, De Parcs 
B>ami0« vii. 6 A htuxlred ti»e» and more, by Gis, I would 
have laid [etc.]. 
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Gisarme (gizaMm). 0 ^^. exc. Hist, Forms : a. 
3-4 gisharin(e, 4-7 gysarm(e, 5 gesarme, guy- 
garnxe, 9 guisarme, 3-5, 7, 9 gisamie. j8. 4 
giseme, 5 gesarne, geserne, gnysame, gys- 
yryne, 5-6 gys(s)erxLe, 6 gyssarn, 7, 9 gisarine, 
(7 gisaring). Also 5 gy ser. [a. OF. isarme, 
gisame, etc. (also Js^sarme),^?!, jusartm^ 
It. giusarma, OSp. bisarma^ of iirikiiown origin. 
The Eng. pronunciation with (g) seems to be au- 
thenticated by the alliteration in ME. poetry.] 

A kind of battle-ax, bill, or halberd, having a long 
blade in line with the shaft, sharpened on both sides 
and ending in a point 

c I2SO Gen. 4 Ex. 4084 Burj and Surj boSen he stong wi 3 
hise gisarme sarp & long. 13 . . Gmu. 4- Gr. Knt. 288 , 1 schal 
hym of my gyft hys giserne ryche, Hs ax, hat is heue 
m-nogh. 1460 Lyheatts Disc. 1094 Tho dyghte they hem 
all to armes, Wyth swerdes and wyth gysarmes. 1664 
EUddan F. it. tt Some did their grizly gisarings grind. 
1843 Lytton Last Bar. i. iii, Hob Yeoman turns gisarme 
and bill into plough shares. 1863 ICinosley Water- Bab. 198 
A whole cutler's shop of lances, halberts, gisarines. 

attrib. 2S^3 DovotAS Mne/’s vnr. xi. 45 In thair hand 
wythhaldand, euery knycht, Two javilUng speris, or than 
gyssarn stavis. 

So 0isaTmier [OF.], one armed with a gisarme. 
1834 Plancke Brit. Costume 217 The general habits of 
the archers, bilhmen, and guisarmiers. 

Gis© (d^ois), z>. dial. Also 7 juice, [var. or back- 
formation from Gist v.] (See quots. 1695, 1869.) 

i^S Kennett .Par. Anti^. GIo.ss. s.v. Agist ator., To gise 
or juice ground is when the Lord or tenant feeds it not with 
his own stock, but takes in other cattle to agist or feed in it. 
1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 2869 Lojisdale Gloss,, Gisoy 
to put cattle out to grass at a sum agreed on per head. 1876 
Mid-Vorks. Gloss. s.v. Gisei He’s some oxen giving in 
Twenty-lands. 

So Qdse-talieJr —gist- taker, 

1848 Wharton Law Lex.-, Gisetaker, a person who takes 
cattle to graze. 

Gise, obs, f, Guisu; obs, pi, form of Joist. 
tGi’sel Obs, rare “ [a. ON. gist (Sw. gislan, 

Da. gidsel ) O E. lisel Y isbl.] A hostage. 
a 2300 C?4rsor M, gwg Coth iacob, * how es ]?is, l>at o mi 
childir an i misse ?' *^Sir, he es in egypt ji^ar vs tok be hei 

baili, To scap wit gisel war we fain '. 

Gisement ^ (dgaizment). Also 7 juioemeut. 
[var. Gistmbnt.] (See quot. 1848.) 

169s Kennett Par. Antiq. Gloss. s.v. Agistaior, Hence 
our Grasiers now call the foreign cattel, which they take in 
to keep by the week, Glsements or Juicements. 2829 [see 
Gisting vbl. sb. s.v.^ Gist v.]. 2848 Wharton Law Lex., 
Giseimnt, cattle which ar« taken in to graze at a certain 
price ; also the money received for grazing cattle. 

{] GaSemeut (gzzmah). [F. gisement position, 
f. gis-, g^sir to lie.] The way in which something 
lies, position. 

18^4 Reader ^ Apr. 463/3 The main part of the evidence 
lies, of course, in the gisement of the vein. 1897 A rchaioL 
Jml. The. 33J Rows of relics arranged in cases, without 
regard to their gisement, are of no use for educational 
purposes. 

Giser, obs. form of Gizzabd. 

Giseme, var. Gisabme, Gizzern. 

Gisily, GisxB, var. Guistly, Gesine, Obs. 
Gismondisie, gismoudite (gizmf?-ndiii,-ait). 
Mm. [Named in 1817 by Leonard after Prof. 
Gismondi, who first described it: see -ine, -ite.] 
A hydrous silicate of aluminium and calcium, found 
near Rome. 

1823 W. Phillips Min. (ed. 3) 211 Gismondine .. is of a 
greyish-white color. 1837 Dana Min. 301 Gisrnondine 
. . occurs in white translucent crystals coating cavities of 
lava at Capo di Bove, near Rome; and in small purple 
colored crystals in the drusy cavities of ice spar and other 
volcanic minerals, at Vesuvius. 2869 Phillips Vesuzf. x, 295 
Zeagonite, or gismondine, in ejectod blocks and dykes of 
Somma. 1882 Dana Man. Min. Litk. 296 GismondUe.. 
a hydrous lime-aluminum silicate, occurring in trimetric 
crystals resembling square octahedrons. 
tGrspiax. Obs. Forms: 6 guispin, gyspen, 
7 gespen, gespin, gi.spin. [Of obscure origin : 
Godefr. quotes a 14th c. Fr. document which men- 
tions ‘‘ quatre guippons d* yaue benoite but he in- 
terprets the word as *= goupillon, asperser.] A 
leathern pot or cup. 

xSSo Palsgr. 225/1 Gyspen potte,^ H^ot de anr. 1530 in 
Strype Eccl. Mem. (1721) 11 . n. xxxiii. 538 A pair of pinsons, 
a little pot, and a guispin, 1638 D. Lloyd Leg. Capt. Jones 
(1648) 2 Then up starts Jones, Calls for sixe Gispins, drinkes 
them off at once. 1641 S. Smith Herring Buss Trade 23 
I'hrowne into the barrels with panniers or gespen. cx66o~ 
ZoHouseh. Ord. (1790) 374 A pott and a gespin .. for ale 
and wyne for the said watch. 

Gissane, Sc. var. Gestne, Ohs. 
f Gi^SSard. Obs. rare. [? popular pronimc. of 
*geese-ward or -/terd.'] (See quots.) 

2584 R. Scot Disc. Witchcraft, Disc, dzuets ^ spirits 
xxiiij. 528 The Thebans had not a better shepherd than S. 
Wendeline, nor a better gissard to keepe their geese than 
Callus. 2688 R. Holme Armoury iii. 193/1 St. Callus the 
Patron of Gissards, or Keepers of Geese. 

Gisse, var. Gis, Obs. 

tGist, Obs. Also 3-“7 giste, 6 geist. [a. 
OF. giste {¥. giie) resting- or stopping-place, etc., 
vbl. sb. related to to lie. In the idth 

and 17 th cents, the more usual form is Gest sb .^1 


1 . A stopping-place or lodging. Also//, a list of 
stopping.places or stages in a monarch’s progress. 

a 1225 A ncr. R. 350 He ne etstont nout ase foies doS, auh. . 
hieo toward his giste. ^ 13. , Geburt Jesu (Horsim.) 587 Cure 
ledi . leide him on awisp of hei ; per was apore giste. c 1470 
Harding Chron. eexL. Add. .st. (Harl. MS.), 1 make you a 
kalende Of all the waie to Edenbourgth expres. And wher 
your giste ech nyght may well extend, 1528 Gardiner Let. 
to Wolsey (P. R. O.), 1 sende your Grace also the King’s 
Gi.sts. 1600 Holland Livy xxxviii. xli. loog From this 
giste they made but one dales journey to Apollonia. 1619 
Visc’t Doncaster in Eng. 4 Germ. (Camden; 144 According 
to the gistes I found there of King Ferdinand his coming 
on to the election letc.]. 3^06 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v. 

Gists or Gests of the (jueen's Progress, i.e. a Bill or 
Writing that contains the Names of the Towns or Houses 
where she intends to lie upon the Way. 

b. said of birds and their halting-places. 

^S4S Joye Exp. Dan. Ded. Aij, The same .sea y* har- 
boureth these fowles thus sytting upon theyr egges wyl be 
so cawme and styll to her geistes for xiiii dayes, that men 
may suerly sayle withoute peryl upon her. 2601 Holland 
Phny X. xxiii, These Quailes have their set gists, to wit, 
ordinarie resting and baiting places. 

2 . ? Refreshment. 

<2x290 Kindk. yeszz (Horstm.) 180 po dronk Marie, .of pat 
Welle.. And Josep maude al so gret feste, More him likede 
pat like giste pan ani flechs i sode opur i rest. 

tGist, sb.‘b Obs. Forms: 5 geyst, 6 gyest, 

7 geast, jeast, giste, 8 joist, [f. Gist v.] A 
right of pasture or * feed ’ for cattle by payment or 
otherwise, Agistment. Also eaw-gist. 

2493 Will R. Drziry in Cullum Hawstead (1784) 119 Also 
I will that William my sone have all suche shepe as 1 have at 
geyst at my dethe. 2558 Scoiter Manor Roll (N. W. Line. 
Gloss,), Richarde Hollande hathe taken of straungers vj 
beas gyest in y^ Lordes commene. 2641 Best Faz-m. Bks. 
(Surtees) 119 Such beasts as are thu.s taken into any pasture 
to bee kept are (hereabout es) called geasters . . and theire 
gates soe many severall jeastes. /bid. 120 Her nowtheards 
wage is 2or. in money, the milke of a cowe, and a cowe-geast. 

b. Comb., as gist-cattle, -horses, animals 
agisted; gist-money (see quot.); gi st -taker =* 
Agistor. 

1784 Cullum Hawsied xxgnote *Joist cattle, .the cattle of 
other people taken to pasture at so much a week or month. 
2598 Scoiter Manor Roll (N. W. Line. Gloss.), De Thoma 
Easton quia cepit le *giste-horses in commune pastura 
iijjr. iii)d. 1876 Whitby Gloss,, *Gist money, the payment for 
pasturage of cattle that are agisted or fed at a stipulated 
price. *626 Spelman Gloss, s.v. Fenatio (says that the Eng. 
versions of Charta de Foresta mistranslate forestarii et 
viridarii by] *Gyst-takers or walkers. 

Gist (dsist), rA 3 Also (sense i only) in 8-9 
later F. form git, corruptly gite, gite, jet. [a. O F. 
gist (F. gtt\ 3 sing. pres. ind. oigdsir to Y\^,ghir 
en to consist in, depend on.] 

1 . Law. The real ground or point (of an action, 
indictment, etc.). 

«. 2769 Blackstone IV. 333 These charges . . are 

the points and very gist of the indictment. 2791 Burke 
App. Whigs Wks. 1842 I. wi This is the great gist of the 
charge against him. 2834 P. Bingham New Cases 1 . 72 1 'he 

f i.st of the action being the assault and battery. 

dsTE Gains iv. (ed. 2) 502 The gist (gite) of the civil action 
of Condictio . . was the increase of the defendant’s fortune 
or patrimony by the reduction of the plaintiff’s patrimony 
without any consideration or equivalent gain to the plaintiff. 

)S. 1726 Sir J. Strange Rep. Cases 1 . 666 Where the 
special damage is the git of the action, this sort of evidence 
is allowed. 2793 Christian in Blackstone's Comm. (1809) 
in. 140 The git or foundation of the action is held to consist 
in the hu.sband’s loss of the comfort and society of his wife. 
2823 De (JuiNCEY King of Hay ti Wks. 2862 XI. 41 The 
gite of thelawyer’s reasoning. 

2 . The substance or pith of a matter, the essence 
or main part. 

2823 in Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885) I. ^9 This is the ^st. 
Here lies the whole of it, 1861 T. A. Trollope La Beaia 
II. xu. $2 The gist of the fun is to demand the production 
of the green spng . , at the most , . unexpected times. 1864 
Bowen Logic xu 363 The gist of the reasoning does not 
depend upon any Maxim or First Principle. 

Grist (^dgoist), V. Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 geyst, 
8 joist. [Aphetic form of Agist ; cf. also Gise v.j 
1 . trans. To take in or put out (cattle) to pasture 
at so much per head : — Agist z>.i. 

2483 Cath. Angl. 157/1 To Giste, agislare. 2492 Plump- 
ton Corr. (Camden) 103 A neighbour of myne .. which 
geysted with two of your servants in Haywras x bests. 
1695 Kennktt Par.Aniig, Gloss. &.'sr.Agisiator, Agister. . 
to receive in cattel to be so pastur’d or gisted [etc.]. 2799 

A. Young Agric. Line. 325 'They are forced to . . joist their 
sheeders in the spring. iMgIu>nsdale Gloss., Gist, to agist, 
to pa.sture out cattle on hire. 

t 2 . inir. Of cattle : To remain and feed for 
a specified time: = Agist v. 2. Ohs. 

2529 in Surtees Misc. (i888) 33 For takynge viij swyn to 
gist, xij^f. x6oi Fulbecke 'xst Pi. Parall. 31 Whatsoeuer 
is gained by. .the harrowing of horses, or the letting to gist 
ofHne. 

Hence + Gi'sted///. a , ; Gi*sting vbl. sb. 

1794 Pringle Agric, Surv. Wesimld. sx Every occupier 
of land, .having it in his power to keep, .cattle through the 
months of summer, upon joisted fields . . at a cheap rate. 
2829 Brockett N. C. Words (ed. 2), Gisting, the feeding of 
cattle, which in some places are called gisements. 1869 
Lonsdale Gloss., Gisting, the agistment of cattle, 

Gist(e, obs. form of Guest, Joist. 
i" Gi’Ster. Obs. rare. Also 7 geaster. [Aphetic 
form of Agistor : in sense 2 prob. f. Gist v. + -eb i .] 


GITTEBH* 


1 . »= Agistor. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 157/1 A Gister, agisiaior. 

2 . A cow, etc. feeding bn hired pasture. 

1641 [see Gist ri?,’-^]. 

t Obs. rare. Also 6 joyssement ; 

and see Gisement. [Aphetic form of Agistment.] 
= Agistment i. 

13x1 MS. Acc. St. yohfz^s Hasp., Canierh., It. for he gi’st- 
ment off ij drey Kyne. x^4% Staiem. Acets. in Paston 
MSS. (B.M.) vIII, For the joy.ssement of ccxx shepe at 
Beckham at iij</. the shepe. Ixvjf. 2693 Kennett Far. 
Antiq. Gloss. s.v. AgisiaUr, Tenants within the forest, who 
had free gi.stment. 

Gistne(ii, Gistning, var. Gesten, Gestening. 
Git, var. Gate sh.^ ; dial. f. Get v. ; obs. f. Gith, 
Git, git : see Gist sb/^ 

II Gitano (d5itano ; in Sp. [Sp. repr. 

a popular Lat. type Egyptian.] A 

male (Spanish) gipsy. So Q>ita*na, a female gipsy. 

2834 W. H. Ainsworth Roobwood in. i, Her father was a 
Spanish Gitano. 1^5 Fitzball Maritana n. ii. 22 Hear 
me swear, too fair Gitana, This fond heart beats but for thee. 
2876 Jas. Grant One of the 600 1 . iii. 42 Her thick wavy 
hair . . her ever-sparkling eyes, were black as those of a 
Spanish gitano [j/b] or a Welsh gipsy. 

Gitarr(e, obs. form of Guitar. 

gide. Obs. Forms: a. 4“6gyte,5-7 
gite, 7 git. 5 (guyde). [app. a. 

OF. guile, some article of clothing (according to 
Godef., a hat),] A kind of dress or gown. 

a. c 1386 Chaucer Reeves's T. 34 She cam after in a gj-te 
of reed, c 2450 Hen ryson Test. Cres. 260 (Thynnel Hir gy te 
was gray, and full of spottis blak. a 2529 Skelton El. R urn- 
myng 68 Whan she doth her aray And gyrdeth in her gytes : 
Stytehed and pranked wyth pletes. 1567 Turberv. Epit. 
^ SowL. (1837) 29s Thy brodred gyte makes thee a gallant 
gyrle. 2600 Fairfax Tasso xin. liv. 245 Pheehus. .left his 
golden weed, And dond a gite in deepest purple dide. 2614 
Camden Rein. 234 They had also about this time a kinde 
of Gowne called a Git. 

CX420 Anturs of Arlh. 366 Here gide was glorious 
and gay, of a gresse green. C1470 Henry Wallace u 213 
Likle he wa.«i, richt byge and weyle besyne, In till a ^de 
of gudly ganand greyne. ? a 1500 Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) 
II. 187 Fie on pearlesi fie on pride I Fye on gowne I fye 
on guyde. 

Used by Peele for : Splendour, magnificence. 
2389 Peele Tale Troy W^. (Rtldg.) 558/2 Done is thy 
pride, dim i.s thy glorious gite. Slain is thy prince in this 
unhappy fight, a 1397 Bet/zsaie ii. iii, So dim 

is David's glory and Jus gite. 

IlGite^Cgft)* Also gite. rare. [¥.gtie { 0 ¥. 
giste'. see Gist sh.^, vbl. sb. related to ghir to lie.] 

1 . A stopping-place, lodging. 

2798 Charloti'e Smith Vozmg Philos. IV. 37 Would I had 
any pretensions to so happy a gite t 1809 Scott Fam. Lett, 
(189b L X40 Ibis small farm . . will furnish a better 
than any of the Inns on the road. 2842 ] hums Brigand, xii. 
The village was too small to have a regular inn, or gite, 

2 . The place where a fi.sh lies. 

2854 Badham Halieui. 41 The g^tes of fish are very various, 
some lying on a bed of sand, some ambushed in mud [etc.]. 

t Cvite K Obs. rare “ ^ [a. OF. giet, pet, etc. ; 

cf. Get sb.'^ and Jes.s?.] A strap (of a shield). 

C1440 Partonope 2241 He vndide the gyte of hys Sheelde 
And from hym cast hit into the feelde. 

Git©, gite : see Gist sb.^ 

Gitern(e, obs. form of Gittern sb. 

Gitll (gi}?). Forms : a. 4, 6 gitte, 6-7 git, 0 . 7 
githen, 4- gitb. [a. L. ^'tk, git, gicti, of unknown 
origin.] A name for plants of the genus Nigella^ 
esp. N, saliva. Damask gitk ^ JSL. damascena. 

a, <22387 Sinon, Barf hoi. (Anecd. Oxon.) 16 Chninum 
EtJiiopicum, gitte. 2348 Turner Names of Herbes, Git is 
named . . in englishe herbe Git or Nigella romana. 2608 
TorsELL Serpents 11658) 77s Take of the seeds of Git or 
Nigella ten drams. 

p.. 2382 WvcLiF /y<®. xxvui. 27 Forsothe not in sawes shal 
he throsshe gith. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. Ixxxii. 
(1495) 652 Gyth is a manere potase moche lyke to Comyn . . 
and growyth amonge come wyth smalle sede..and some 
meaneth that the herbe Gyth is Nigella. c 2420 Pallad. on 
Hush. X. 155 And gith is last eke in this mone ysowe. 2377 
B. Googe Heresbach's Hnsb. isi.3Z6) 53 The onion and gith. 
1612 Cotgh., Giih, Hearbe githen, Nigella Romana. 1662 
Lovell Hist, Anim. 4- Min. 268 They may be driven away 
..by the smoake of gith and hemlock. 2713 Petiver in 
Phil. Trans, XXVI II. 207 Double flowered or Damask 
Gith. 1822 Hortus Angliczis II. 37 Small Fennel Flower, 
Herb Gith. 2869 Blackmore Lorn a D. xxii. If thou would 
keep thy Son, See that bine and gith have none. 

b. Applied to the Corn-cockle, Lychnis Giihago. 
2397 Geuarde Herbal n. ccccxxviii. 927 Cockle, .is called 
Gith . . yet not properly. 2866 Treas. Bat., Gith, the Corn 
Cockle, Agrostemma Giihago. 

Gitie, Gittar, obs. if. Jetty, Guitar. 

Gitter (gi’tm). Optics. [Ger.« lattice, grating.] 
A diffraction grating. 

2876 Harper's Mag. Jan. 210 The earliest gitters were 
prepared by Fraunhofer, and were ruled through leaf met^ 
or thin coatings of grease on glass. 2881 C. S. Pierce in 
Nature 21 July 262/2 It will be po.ssible to deduce from 
the minimum deviation of this line produced by any given 
gitter, the mean width of that gitter. 

Gittem (gi'tajn), sb. arch. Forms : 4-5 gi- 
tern(©, 4-6 ^ern(e, (5 getarne, -erne, -yrne, 
gittyrn), (6 getron, githorn, guthorne), 6-7 
gitterne, (7 gittron, gytterne), 7, 9 ghittern, 
8 gtdterne, 6- gittem. [a. OF. guitei'ne,guisterne^ 
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€tc. (obs. since i 6 -i 7 th c.) of obscure formation. 
The ioxm guiierre also occurs; usually believed to 
represent an. altered form of Gr. KiOapa Cithaea. 
Gi. Guitae and Cithken.] An old instrument of 
the guitar kind strung with wire, a cithern. 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. xnr. 1233, I can noither tabre ne 
trompe. . ne synge with the gyterne. c 1410 Sir Cieges loi 
Of harpis, luttis, and getarnys. iS7» Poems Reform, 
xxviii. 67 Quhair I biigouth with guthorne for to dance. 
1613 Leighton Tectres or Lament. 70 With jJrurnes & Fife 
& Shrillest shalmes, with Gittron and bandore. X633 Hev- 
wooD Bug. Trav. n. Wks. 1874 IV. 29 A fourth, bestrides 
his Fellowes, thinking to scape, As did Arion, on the Dolphins 
backe, Still fumbling on a gitterne. 1693 Southerne At aid's 
iast Prayer in. iii, Where's my Gittern? 179a Minstrel 
(1793J n. 100 Elizabeth . . played incomparably on the gui- 
teme. . Scott Old mort. xxii.i, The same hand . . can 
touch a tinkling lute, or a gittern, to soothe the ears of the 
dancing daughters of perdition in their Vanity Fair, 1879 
Tennyson You know that I can touch The ghittern 

to 'some,, pur pose. ' , 

h, ' aitriky . m gUUrn-head {cL dltern-kead in 

CiTHEEN 2),. -wfm ■ ■ 

*599 Massinger, ttc. Old Law iv. i. (1656) 47 The Heads 
of your Instruments differ, yours are Hogs-heads their Cit- 
. tern and.Gittern heads. x66® Irish Act 14 Okas. //, c, 8 
Bk,. Rates, Wire called. .Virginal and Ghittern wire, 
t Grtieru, v. Obs. p. prec. sb.] mtn To play 
oo'the gittern, ' 

,c *3^ [see the vBL c 1400 Rom. Rose 2322 To barpe 
and gitterne, daunce and play, c rsat^s Tale of Basyn 82 in 
HazL, E. P. P. HI. 47 He harpys and gytryns and syngs 
well ther-too. ^*674 MiltoN in Birch Ltfe (1738) I. ^4 
Each evening every one with Mistress or Ganymed, git- 
terning along the Streets. 

'Hence f G-rtfcoriiingr vbt. sb. 
c 3:380 WyctiF Wks. (1880) 9 Knackynge and harpynge, 
^ternynge & daunsynge & okere veyn triflis. c 1388 
Chaucer MiilePs T. 377 He syngeth in his voys gentll and 
smal . . Fill wel acordaunt to his gyternynge, 

t Gi'tterner. Obs. A player on the gittern, 

33.- E. E. Aim. P. A. 91 Bot sytok .stryng & gyternere 
Her reken myrf>e mo^t not retrete. 14., Nom. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 693/4^ getyraere, 

Gittie, 'Giuegoue, obs. ff. Jettt, Gewgaw, 
Giimcus, pi giuncM, obs, form of Jonk, 
IlGiunta Cdsu-nta), Mist. See also Junta. [It. 
giunlCy f. giugnere to Join.] In the Venetian re- 
public, a number of patricians chosen to act as 
assessors to the Council of Ten in special emer- 
gencies ; later, the name given to the 60 co-opted 
members of the council of pregadiy by which the 
affairs of the state were administered. 

3673 Ray J&um. LomC. 167 In the number of the 60 
Pregadi there can be but three of one and the .same family, 
and if there be three in the Pregadi there can be but two 
in the Giunta. x8»o Bvron Mar. Fal.v. i, The Giuata Will 
heai^ou. 

t Gitmto, quasi-It. spelling of Junto. 

1843 ymls. Ho. Commons II. tiS A Giunto of the Privy 
Council for the Scotch affairs. 

Giuntnr, obs. form of Jointure. 

• t Giust. Spenser^s quasi-It. spelling of Joust. 

1579 Spenser Shejth, Cal. Oct. 39 And sing of bloody Mars, 
of wars, of giusts. XS90' — P. Q. u I x Kmijhtly giusts and 
fierce encounters. x8o8 Scott Mann. i. xiv, Seldom liath 
pass'd a week but giust Or feat of arms befel. 

tGiv®, Obs. Forms: a, i sifejfu, syfti, 
seofu, 2 5 if 3 , ^idve, 2-3 20 (o)ve, jafe, 4 

yeve, 3 gife, give, gyve. [Com. Teut. : OE. 
giefu str. fern. « OFris. geve^ jeve^ OS. geba^ giba 
(MDu. ge7te)y OHG. geba, gepa. kepa (MHG, gebe)y 
ON. OTeut.*^AI, f. to Give. 

The ^forras, with initial g for 5, are northern and prob. 
due to the influence of the verb, q.v.J 

1 . Something given ; a*GlPT sb. 3 . 

The combination ^eres-^wSf New Year’s gift (see Year) 
occurs later, e.g. in X377 text of P. Plowman B, x. With 
the OE. td gi^e^ as a gift, cf. Du. te geef as a gift, gratis 
(now only in me sense ‘ dirt cheap '). 

o. Beowulf 1884 ]?a waes on gauge ;tifu Hro?Sgarea oft 
Jje-sehted. <r888 K. Alfred Boeth. xU. §2 para he s®af 
inicle 3,ife freodomes. c xooo Ags. Gosf. Matt. x. 8 Ge on- 
fengun to ?;yfe, .syllaS to jjyfe [L. gratis], a xasoo Moiml 
Ode 45 per ne perf he habben kare ofjefe ne of ^elde. c x*o5 
Lay. 1790 pa hefde Brutus 5eue bat Diana hi bi-heihte. 
Hid. 20494 Heo sculden habbeoa jiuen gode, c 1300, c 133^ 
[see Give B 8]. 

C3300 Havel&k 357 That he ue moucte no more liue, 
For gol ne siluer, ne for no gyue. 

fo. Something given by God; a divine gift, 
grace ; = Gift sb. 6. 

a. 97X S/ickl. Horn. 31 Ealra ]bara J5ifa be he mlddan- 
xearde for;^eaf burh his tocyme, nis naanig. mare mass's^en,. 
ponne [etc.J. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Luke ii, 40 past did tveo-t: 
. . &: godes j^yfu waes on him. c 1200 Vkes ^ Virtms 53 
Fjill of godes 3iue.s, c xaoo Ormin 54S2 pe firrste ^Ife m 
witt & .skill Inn neofennlike bingess, cxaoo Prm. Coil Horn. 
X07 Swiche jiues [MS. giues] and none iuele sende6 lemene 
fader xnankin. <^1330 Hati Meid. ix Meidenhad is tat an 
5eaue i5ettet te of heouene. 

k a 1300 Cursor M. 23370 pe sele pat sal long in heuen, 
In bodi sal haf gifes seuen. 

2 . The action of giving; s^GtptjtAi. 

f X30S Lav, 401 He heold pe stronge castles burb staSele 
his fader ^efe. 1340 Ayenk 23 Lozengerie, simulaoion, fbl* 
Itche yeue: uor me .ssel him hyealde corteys and large, 

3 . C&mky as jeve-ousti £UE. cysiig bountiful], 

bourUiiul in gifts. 

e x»o$ Lav. 4862 Nes be nobt jasipinde ah he wes geae- 
fw MS . ; /Tinted geue-j custi 


Gi¥e fgiv), sb .2 [f. Give v.] The action, fact, 
or quality of ‘ghring ’ (cf. sense 40 of the vb.) ; a 
yielding, giving way. 

1887 Cassells Fain. Mag. Summer No. 62 The dead pull 
(so different to the Spring and give of the rod). 3893 Pall 
Mall G. 4 Jan. 4/3 Notwithstanding the apparent ‘give* 
in the weather yesterday, at no time . . did the thermometer 
rise above 31 degrees. 

Give tgiv), V. Forms and Inflexions : see below. 
[A Common Teutonic str. vb. : OE. giefan {gsaf^ 
gfafon, liefeti) = OFris. geva., pva^ 0 $. ge^an 
(MDu. and Du. geven\ OHG. kepan, geban (MH G. 
and G. geben), ON.ge/a (Sw. gifvay Da. give)y Goth. 
giban :--OTeut. ^getariy gaf, gfH>umy gehom-. 
By some the root is identified with that of Lith. 
gabinti to bring, O Irish gabim I take. 

In OE. the strictly We.st Saxon forms of the infinitive and 
the pa. pple, show the influence of initial ^ in the substitution 
of ie (commonly f, y) for the orii^inal e of the root ; thus 
gie/atiy gi/an^ for gefm. In other dialects the e was 

normal, except where it passed into /w (northern ea) by «* or 
<?- umlaut ; but i occurs very frequently, peril, owing to the 
analogy of the and and 3rd pets. sing. pres. ind. ; on the 
otlier hand, the regular i of the last-mexitioned forms is 
often replaced by the e of the infinitive. In midland and 
southern ME. there are three main forms: 3zw«, ^etJen 
and Reopen. The^ third of these is rare, and disappears 
c 1200. The relation of the other two forms is obscure, as 
both sometimes occur in the same text fe. g, in I,ayamon, 
where the earlier ver.sion favours the later p’vertt but 

neither is consistentt. In such cases the difference may be 
merely graphic, and due to an indeterminate vowel. Some 
texts, however, show an exclusive use of one or other of the 
forms ; thus ^iven is regular in the Ancren Riwie, while the 
Ayenbite hits only ^et>en. The forms with initial guttural 
are first recorded in the Ormulum {? north-east midland, 
c 1200), though the forms with ^ are much more freemen t. 
(Apparent earlier instances with initial^- occur only in MSS. 
which confuse g and 3.) The g forms, however, certainly 
originated in the north (though the want of xath c, northern 
texts renders direct proof impossible) ; and, as they do not 
admit of being (like the guttural g of begin] explained as 
the products of analogy, tt seems nio.st probable that they 
are due to Scandinavian influence. The regular form of the 
infinitive in early northern texts is gif give„ which rather 
corresponds to Sw, gf/vna, Da. givSy than to ON. gtfa. ^ On 
the other hand, the pa. pple is at an early date written 
with e as well as i[gefn^ Stifiny etc. ; see the forms below), 
and <r also appears in some contracted forms as gives). 
In the 15th and i6th c. the form gn>e Ogeif etej is common 
both in English and Scottish writers; Levins (1570) places it 
along with grieve^ sleeve^ etc. In the 34-1 5th c. tne northern 
forms extended themselves gradually to the midland dialects. 
Havelok iCX30o) has, like the Ormulum, both the 3 and the 
g forms; R. Brunne's H andlyng Synne (1303) has only the 
fonner, but his Chronicle {CS330), according to the two 
existing MSS,, has always g. Ia:,ngland has both types, 
well attested by the alliteration, but Chaucer seems to have 
always written yettSy yaf and throughout the greater jpart 
of the xsth c. the palatal forms predominate in midland 
(including East Anglian) as well a.s in southern writers. 
I'he MSb.of Fortescue have which is common also in the 
London documents after 3430 (Morsbach, Eng. Schri/L 
s/rache 98), About 3500 the f>alatal forms disappear entirely 
from the literary language, and have left only very faint 
traces in the modern oialects. 

In the i4th-i5th c. the pa. pple, was sometimes conformed 
to the analogy of the e^ a, o vbs. with •/, »r roots (cf. Get) ; 
this took place with both the midland and nortliern forms, 
but '^O'ven is found more frequently than gemen.l 

A. Inflexional Forms. 

1 . Infinitive. 

a. Simple Infinitive give C|)[iv% Forms; a. 
1 50O-, Tdofan, siaban, Nm thumb, s^afa, 2 ^avan, 
3 ^eoven, ^ofvefn, 3-4 5ev6(n, 4 s^ef, 4-6 yeve, 
5 y0fl(e, yew, A x 5i(«)fan, syfian, 2 ^yven, 
5iefe, 2-4 5yfen, ^ifen, $ 3ifve;n, Orm. 5ifenn, 

3- 4 5i(e)veln, ^yve, 4 jif, if, 5 Jiffe, yifle, yive. 
7. 3 Orm. gifenn, 4-5 gyf(f(e, gif(f )e, 4-7 gif(f, 

4- 6 gyve, gyf(e(n, 4-7 geve, (5 gsnjve, 6 geive, 
ge% Se. gewe, 7 Sc. giwa), 8-9 dial, gie, gl*, 4- 
give. (Also 6 y-geve, Sc. gevin.) 

a, Beo^oul/ {Z.} 2973 Ne meahte se snella sunu Wonredes 
ealdura ceorle hondslyht ^^iofan. fc 833 Charter 39 in O, E. 
7kA'/jf445 Hwet man..i^iaban seel, irpso Limisf Gosp. 
Matt, xxvii, 58 Pylat«s.^.;^eheht ascafa lichoma.! exxys 
Lamb, Horn. 13 Ic eou wire ^euan wela. c 3205 Lay. 4779 
He him wolde ^euen al c 3*30 Haii Meid. xg 

Schulle . , jeouen ham stude & nome betere k«a sunen « 
dohtren. zrx40o Ap&t. IMl. 7 He may gef non indulgence 
ttoiker to man in pur|(atori, neiker to hem imt are prescit. 
cx^Gesta Rom. xxxi. 3x3 (Harl. MS.) Eny man, that my 
fadir wolle ^eve me to. *477 Pmion Lett. No. 808 III. ax.4 
He wold yeffe you his lafoore, be so ye payd for h» wtes. 

/8, ^ a 3000 CesdmoHs Gm. 671 (Gr.) H wa xneahte me sweic 
gewit gifan. 1*54 O. £» Ckrm. an. 1337 |>e uurecce men 
ne hadae nan more to xyuen, a xxys Cott. Bom. 231 Me 
Hne sceolde . . aiefe him his formemete, a t»oo Moral Ode 
64 in Trin. Cou. Mom.y !>» me sal , . ^ieuen us ure werkes 
lean after are eroinm e xaoo' Oaiwm x<h 7^ Forr i»tt he 
wollde ijferm uss To brakenn eche blism. c *340 Cursm* M. 
««x8 CTrin.) Feynfcod fir»*.|ytte newer hit may. ex®)® 
Will Pakme 9^ pi doujtt some schal |Ni dere doubter wuen 
pt kinges son® of sjpNayn®, e 3400 Apol Loll 79 And if k® 
seBtew to sle k® fenoceat, *4 . . MS. Fmffax id (Halllw.) 

yiffe hem auditmee, e 34^ Pitg*"’ Lyf Mankode u, 
CKliil 1x8%) 332 With his yren« foot W ahalde yiue me in 
k© visage. xJfyS Ptnm/tom Corr. (Camden) 49 All matter 
patayns, ^eftys, offy^s. :&at he dyd 3tffe. 

y, c 1*00 Ormin iJed. 948 |h«nrh k»*t he shall o Domew 
da33 Ilss gifenn hefbe» bli». a 3300 Cursor M. X45 <Catt.) 
How god bigan k® hym gyfe. a tgm R. Srunni Chron. 
Wace (Rolls) astBx He jugate his ^ugbtns® gyue hose* 
bandes. CIC340 Cwrmr M. *37x4 iWmtfi pou »i hir gif 


iuggement, CT375 Sc. Leg. Saints. Peter 133, I sail gyf 
gud leif hym till. <71400 Destr. Troy 1x469 What godes pai 
wold gyffe to the gret harmes. c 3400 Sowdoue Bab. 1760 
Gode counsaile we shal you gyfen. 3483 Cath. Angl. 155/1 
To Gife, domre. Ibid.y To Giffe to kepe, cmnmendare. 
XS13 Douglas jEmfs'e.m. 39, 1 sail 50W gevin ilk man. ,twa 
schort speris. isax B’isher Wks. (1876) 313 Euery true 
christen man sbolde gyf assured fayth. a 1533 Bo. Berners 
Hmn xliv. 147, 1 shall gyue the my syster in maryage. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. HI. 56 Tua thousand merkis,. He 
had with him king Richart for to gewe. 1566 Drant 
Horaces Sat. i. F, Some one or other wyll to thee thy 
fatall wounde ygeve. 1575 Gamm. Curt on ni. lii. Ciijb, 
Where is the strong stued hore, chil ge'ar a hores marke! 
xdc^ Bible (Douay) Hi. 5 In the morning be wil geve 
bis judgment into light. 1823 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan 1. 
3^ He was a-goin' to gi* me the He. 3883 Robson Bards 
of Tyne 294 Aw*ll gie them a’ the sack* 

h. Dative Infinitive (with to) to give (tu giv) ; 
in OE. t 6 seta^fanne, sifottue, syfene, ME. to 
^ifene, 5iv0nde, yevene. 

C950 Lindisf Gosp. Matt., Contents 16/15 To brenganne 
to?;eafanne. 1x54 1). E. Chi'on.'aw, x lopDaer wurdon . ^a^as 
;^esworene his dohter kmn Cascre to j^ifune. c ixfio Hatton 
Gosp. Matt. xiv. 7 Da be-het be mid ake, hire to 3yfene swa 
hwmt .swa hyo hine bmde. c xzoo Trin, Colt. Horn. 119 Fir 
haue'5 on him kre rnihtes, on to ^iuende hete, oSer to ^iuende 
libt {etc.J. 1340 Ayenb. 114 Oure guude fader ket is zuete and 
mild® uor to yeuene. 

2. Indicative Dresent. 

a. \st pers. sing. give. Forms ; a. i -gofo, 
-seofu, 3 5efve, ^eova, 3-5 5ev0. R. i jife,, 
Siefe, 2-3 5if6, 3-5 ^ive, ' 4-5 yive, 5if. 7. 3-6 
gif, 6 gyve, govo, 4- give. 


a. [C825 Vesp. Psalter xxi. 26 Gehat mtn dryhtne ic 
a^eofii. Lindisf. Go^. Matt, xviii, 21 Ic forgefo 

him wi'cS sefo siSa.l a xzz^ Juliana xg Nawiht ne jeoue ich 
for inc nowSer. ciayg Lay.^ 9513 Mine dohter ich him 
jefue Genuis to sehte and to siboe. ,1393 Langl. P. PI C. 
XV, 89 Ich 3eue [B. xu. 146 ^ifj he fyue snyliinges. 

j8. a 900 Cynewulf Christ 478 in Exeter Bk , Ic . . eow 
meabt ^iefe- a xooo Csdmon*s Gen. 679 iGr.) Gife ic hit &e 

f eorne. exaos Lay. 29,243 Ich ^me |e ane eorldom. 1297 
1 . Glouc. (Rolls) 28.3 pe kndde del mi kinedom ich T^iuc.pe 
to be mi fere. C.X385 Cmauckr L. Gy W. Proi, 31 To hem 
yive I feyih. 
y- 

Sim i 
yow i 

gyff k® keys of hewyiie. xsoo-a» Dunbar Poems xxxl 134, 
1 gif him to the Devili of hell, n;x533 Do. Berners Gold. 
Bk. M, Aurel (i546)^Ji v b, I gyue me to all men. X53S 
CovEROALK Gen. xxiil ix As for the' felde I geue fidii 
giue] it the, 

h. 2nd pers. sing, givest (grv^t). Forms : a. i 
JVbrtAumb, -safes, 3 Revest, 4 yefst, 4-5 yevesfc, 
jees, 5 yeves. 0 . 1 sifost, xifst, 2-3 3 

givest, 4 jyvesti, 7. 4 gifes, gives, gyffls, gis, 
4-5 ges, 6 gevest, 7- give,«t, 
a. £i'95o Lindisf Gosp. Luke ii, ®9 Nu forietes uel for- 
gefes esne Sin.) axz4a Uremm in Coil Bom. 183 J>u bet 
^euest'hire liht. Ayenb. 93 |>in® smetnesse k®* .. 

yefst to klo® uryendes, c xepoo Aniurs o/A rtk. xiv, 'I'hose 
at thou 3ees {Douce MS.^ Of tlmt k<->u yeuesj at thi gate. 

B, e xooo Ags. Ps. Ixxix. pu .us drincan gifest. c xooo 
MLWMic Gen. xv. a Hwiet xtf»t kw me? rxaoo Pices Pir- 
tms (1888) 77 ^if ?)tt |if»t So rnanne Se gaf Die : hrad gaf] 
@e. c 1340 Cursor flf. 971 (Trin.) Lord he seide Jjou ^yuest 
al. x^BUt WvcLiF Deni xv. 13 Whom with fre'edam thow 
Syuest, 

y. Cursor M. gjt iGdtt.) * Lauerd', he said/kn 

gifes {/'boVyC ges] all*, /oid. x6io6?Cot£.) Quin giues Jmu 
paim answar ? c X37S Sc. Leg. Saints. Magdalena 315 p-u . . 
nocht gyffjs F fttd. c 1400 Desir. 7 'roy ooSg I'how 

ge« raatir to men mony day after, fforto speke of ki sped®. 
i$35 CovERPALM Ps, exHv. (cxlv.] 1 $ Tfiou geuest Ix6xx 
gmest] them their meate in due sesison. 

0 . $rd pers. sing, gives (givz), arch, giveth 
(giyRp), Forms: a. i -sofes, 2-3 Revo'S, ^efelJ, 
4-5 30fK®» yeveth, -ys, -yth, -yp* 
i 5iefo]>, sifoj), SifJ>, 3 5i0f1S, Orm. 3-4 

5if(|>, ^ivej), 4 ^y vetbu 7. 3 Orm. gifej?|), 4 geves, 
gif(e)s, -ifeb, giffls, gi«(@, givis, -ys, gyves, 5 
gyfess, 6 gevea, gflewya, gy vs, 5-6 gev-, gyveth, 
-yth, 9 Sc, and dial gies, 5- giveth, 4- gives. 

e, [1:950 Lmd/sf G&s/. Matt. vi. 15 Ne fader iuerre for* 
xefes synna iuerre.] c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 19 NiinatS ^eme., 
hwilche ^ife he m 3efeS. Ibid, 137 Ure kuerd god almihten 
. . geue® him his bfescunge. c X3140 Cursor M. 9645 (Laud) 
To eche man she yevyk will® Right to haue good and ille. 
c X4»o CkroH, Piiad, st. 239 And ry^t as kw lampe jefth 
gret ly^t, <?X44o Pariem/e 3213 Precious stones she yeuys 
[printed yenys| me. Ibid. 8736 Lev© to wende He yeuyth 
yenyth] hem tiniigh the Rewme of frawnce. c 1449 
Frcock Mepr . »% The seid preier of lohun ^euith to me the 
«!id xx**, |»uncl, 

8, 41900 Cymiwulf Christ 604 in Exeter Bk.. He us aet 
c xooo Ps. kvHfil. xa God gieaw word 
godspellendum. c xxjS Lmak Bom. 97 He , . sif® heom 
for^irnesise. .Summe Mett he ^if wisdom and speche. a xa^ 
Mtorai Ode 116 in Trim. Coil Bom.y Al to diere hejiit 
abuih te 310© par-fore his swiere. c xswoOrmw 2795 Dnhh- 
tin ^Ifekk h»li3 witt Jk menn wel himm foU^henn. 
e x»y Bali MHd. 7 |?w ure lauerd ^iueS ham her as on erte 
of te eehe mede k^ schal cume brafter. X377 Langl. P.Pl 
B. vii, 80 He that ^iueth. 1393 — Ibid. C, tv. 341 The jifte 
that god ^yuetfo 
y. etrnsoQmmt 
werrkedaM 

queipe iijr to rise. 73/rf, 39240 (Cott.) _ 
he Eitte ICMim Godba gifes] ttl his pouste. . Ibid. 2475* 
(Edin.) Jkt 0W lust of hit to rede. X375 Barbour 
Bruce I. 227 Fredom© all solace to man giffis* a 
Alexamder xdda He Gyfe* |»im garisons of gold & of 
god staiiMW. *483 Caxton G, de la Tomr D ii b, He gyueth 
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tts it 'botli hy writynges and by lawe. 148s 4- V, 

13 Myn hert giveth it me. 1500-20 Dunbar xvi. 6 
Sum geyis for pryd and glory vane, JiuL 36 Sum givis to 
strangeris. 1503 Kalender of Sheph., Pater Noster, The 
wych ghewys vs certaynte of the way of salwt 1538 
TARKEY England i. ii. 45 Then vertue gyuyth to man 
hye felycyte. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 11. ii. 73 Old Norwey 
Giues him three thousaitd Crownes. 1780-1808 J, Mayne 
Siller Gtm i, To show what diff 'rence stands 'Tween Wi 
that gets and gies commands. 

d. plural give, i^ orms : a. i -seafatJ, -sefses, 
4 y0ven, 5 59veJ>. iS. i sifa^, 3 Orm, 5if0ii2i, 

4 5yvo> 5yv©j7, -en, 5 yive. 7. 4 gif(s, gyven, 

5 giffen, gife, gifves, gyffon, 5-6 gyve, -etli, 6 
ge(0)v©, 6- give. 

a. [c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Mark xiv. 12 Donne . . eostro 
assegcas uel aijeafaS. Ibid. Luke xi. 4 Gif > . we for^efses . . 
scyld3e us.] 1387-8 T. Usk Test, Love Prol. 18 Afterward 
the sight of the better colours yeven to hem more joye for 
the hrst ieudnesse. 14^60-70 £k. Quintessence 17 Ex- 
perience techij? kat cokrik men 3eueJ> to sumuie ymagyna- 
ciouns. 

/J, <21000 vii. 302 (Gr.) Swa we her [some] ^ifaS 

earmon mannum. c 1200 Ormin 15380 pseraffterr ^ifenn ^33 
he folic 5ot werrse win to drinnkenn. c 1340 [see y]. c 1380 
Wyclif Serm, Sel. Wks. I. 67 |?ei 5yve to symple men, c 1394 
P. PL Crede 114 And in pouertie praien for all cure parteners 
pat Byueh vs any good, c 1400 Pom. Pose 5788 With sorwe 
they bothe dye and live, That to richesse he hertis yive. 

■y. a 1300 Cursor M, 3314 To lare o godd gif {Gstt, giue] 
pai na tent. Ibid, 5348 p&i ar cled in riche pall And gifs 
[1340 Eaif, gyuen ; Triu. jyuenl pair giftes ouerall. c 1400 
Lestr. Troy 3668 To Agamynon pai gilfen he gouernaunce 
hole. Ibid. 32002 The grekys full glad gyffon to red. 
1450-3530 Myrr, our Ladye 18 The prynces of the worlde 
gyueih worldly rewarde to her prayzers. ? 1476 Plumpion 
Corr. (Camden) 35 The judges gifues [printed gifnes] her no 
favour, for they .say [etc.], a 3533 Ld. Berners Ixviii. 
235 It is a sayenge that they that ^yue are euer welcome, 
1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com, Prayer, Communion, Wee geue 
thankes to thee for thy greate glory. 1562 Phaer Mneid ix, 
Aaijb, 'llie Troyans dastard harts .. neither geeue them 
dare in open field, nor fierce outbreake In armes. 1589 
PuTTENHAM Eng. Poesie m. xxiv, (Arb.) 292 With vs the 
wemen giue their mouth to be kissed. 

3 . Indicative Fast, 

a. ist and $^<3^ pers. sing, gave (g^*v). Forms ; 
a. I ssef, 2 iaf, 3-5 5 af(f(©, (4 ^ave, 5 of), 4-6 
yaf(e, 4-5 yave, (5 yove). / 3 . i 3©af, 2 5iaf, 
2-4 5ef, 4 yeat 7. 4 (9 dial.') gov, 4-5 gaf(e, 
gaaf(f, -fife, gaffe, 5 geaf, 4, 6 Sc. gef, 4-6 geve, 

6 gayf, Sc. gaif, 8 Se. gae, 4- gave. Also weak 
form 7-8, 9 dial, gived, 8-9 Sc. gied. 

a, [^950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke ix. 42 [He] gehaelde ^one 
cnaht & A,i;;a;f hine fseder his.] c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Spelm.) Ixvi. 
5 Eorban sealde [v.r, r aef] wsestm his. 1x54 O. E. Chron. 
an. 3132 And te king iaf ^(et) abbotrice an prior of S' Neod. 
^3200 Ormin 15498 pe blinde 5aff he wel to sen. 1 3300 
Beket 296 As God 5af tliat cas. c 1340 Cursor M. 3932 
(Trin.) pe grace bat god him 3of. x^x^Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 
34831 jv. XXV. 73 He yaue hym vnderstandyng. c 1420 Chron, 
Vilod, 273 Of ober wordelyche honour ^aff he ry5t nou5t. 
c 3440 Pariofiope 2740 He yafe golde, selver, and also coine. 

3508 Syr Lamwell in Lanehaon's Let, (1871) Introd. 30 
Sir landevale. .yaf yeftes largely. 

<2X000 Elene 365 (Gr.) Eow dryhten geaf dom un- 
scyndne. a 3375 Coti, Horn. 223 pat wif . . ^iaf hire were 
and he set. a 3240 Ureisun in Cott. Horn, 397 Ich. .5ef 6e 
al mi suluen. 1297 R. Glouc. (Roll.s) 2600 The kyng 5ef is 
men grete giftes. 3;^o Ayenb. 83 Al J>e uayrhede pet pet 
body hep : pe zaule nit yeaf. 

■y. a 3300 Cursor M, 603 He gafe him . . a luuesum land. 
Ibid. 4393 Sco gaue a cri pat all moght here. Ibid. 35228 
Vp he lift his hali hand, and gaf \GSit. geue] pe benisun. 
13,. Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt, 370 He .. lyfte vp his honde, & gef 
hym goddez blessyng, <^3375 Sc. Leg. Saints Prol. 112 
God gaff pame sic mycht. <r 3380 Wyclif Wks. HI. 
458 Criste willefully gafe tribute to po emperoure. a 3400-50 
Alexander 5357 Scho gaffe skirmand skrikis. ^ 3489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xi. 282 Whan he had sayd this he 
.. gaaffe hym the monkes bode vpon his hede. <3x550 
Christ is Kirke Gr. xxiii, He. .gaif them bayth their paikis. 
3579 Fenton Guicczard. (x6iS) 21 The Pope . . gaue shew 
that there could be laid no firme ground of their reconcilia- 
tion. 3776 C. Keith Parma's Ha' 35 The bridegroom gae 
me great commands To bring ye down. 3871 C. Gibbon 
Lack of Gold xxvi, He gied me a letter for Annie. 

b. 2nd pers, sing, gavest. P’orms: a. i s€afe, 

s6fe, 2 58f, 4 50ve. ] 3 . 4 ^af, ^ave, yav©, 

3av0st. 7. 4 gaf(s, gav©, 6 - gav©st. 

a. c 3000 Ags. Ps, (Th.) Ixviiiti], 27 Hi . .ehtan ongunnon 
2e pu him earfoSu aenig geafe. <2x240 Wokunge in Cott, 
Horn. 273 pu 3ef pe seluen for me to lese me fra pine, c 1300 
Harrow, Hell 92 The appel that thou 5eve hym. 

/3. <73340 Cursor M. 30485 (Fairf.) pou..a worpysonne 
hir yaue [Trin. 5aue, see also y]. Wycuf Gen. iii. 

32 The woman whom thow gaue me felow, gaue to me of 
the tree. — Ezek. xvi. 21 Thou .. gauest hem. 

y. <2 3300 Cursor M. 971 * Lauerd I* he said, *pou gafs 
[? gaf us] al Ibid. 34056 To nil fete Pu gaf [c 3340 Fairf. 
gaue, Trin. gafj water nan. 1535 Coverdale Gen. iii. 13 
The woman which thou gauest me. 3591 Shaks. Two 
G ent. I. i. 99 Pro, But do’st thou heare : gau'st thou my 
Letter to lulia ? 

C. plural gave. Forms: a, i g^afon , g^fon, 
3 Orm. ^sefenn, 3-5 3©(©)v©(ii, (3 5efven, 
3eov0). 2 iafen, 3-5 5011011, yaf(f, 4-5 5af, 

5av©(n, (3ofen), 5 5avun. 7. 3 Orm, geefenn, 
4-6 gaf(0, 5-6 gaff(^©, 4-5 gef(©, g©v©n, -yn, 
gov©n, 6 Sc, gaif, 4- gave. Also wk. forms 7-9 
as in a 7. 

o. <2900 Cynewulf Christ 3354 in Exeter Bk., ponne 
ge hyra hulpon and him hleo^ gefon. cxsoo Ormin 12732 
And tegg himra pa puss jaefenn sware onngaeness. e xao$ 


Lay. 5469 Aisles heo him 5eoue sone. Ibid. 23247 Heo bit- 
tere swipen gefuen raid axes & mi<i sweordcs. c 3305 Si. 
Christopher x8o in E. E. P. (1862) 64 pis wimmen geue him 
ligt ansuere, as hi ne geue of him nogt. 

p, 1154 O. E. Chron, an. 3137 And did aslle in prisun til 
hi iafen up here castles, c 3250 Geu. 4- Ex. 844 He. .gouen 
him gouel of here lond. c 1340 Cursor M, 19582 (Trin.) 
Whenne seyntis gaf her malisoun pei gaf hit noon bi euel 
wille, <73375 Ibid. 37440 (Laud) A somme of pens gadird 
they And yaff to knyghte.s. 338a Wyclif Matt, xiii. 8 
Other seedis felden in to good lond, and gauen fruyt. 1398 
Trevisa A’arifA. Be P. R. 111. iv. (3495) 5’’^ matere olde 

Phylosophers yaaf dyuers and as it were contrary domes. 
a 3400 Prynier (1891) 38 Thei gofen hym drinke galle. <7 3449 
Pecock Repr. 459 The Apostlxs gauun sum wey or ground 
wherbi [etc.]. 

y. CX200 Ormin 82x3 pegg gaefenn heore shorrte lif Forr 
eche lifess blisse. a 1300 Cursor M. 33708 All pai gaf him 
list ilkan. Ibid. 39043 At pair gain come mete pai gaue 
[G8tt, gaf; <7 3340 Fairf. yaff, Trin. gaue]. <7 1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints, 7 homos 659 pan al pe prestis gef a geZI. c 1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) II, 5 pe spounge and pe rede of whilk pe 
I ewes gafe cure Lord to drynke. ^3400 Bestr. 7’r<?y 6436 
Mony strokes, in pat stoure, po stithe men hym gefe. 
<2x400-50 Alexander xojQ Sagittarius forsoth men gafe it 
to name. Ibid. 2327 All europe to my empyre enterly pai 
geven. 3785 Burns Address to the Beil xvi. Ye . . gied the 
infant warld a shog. 

4 . Subjunctive Present give. Forms : a. i gefe, 
geofe, 2 5efe, 2-5 5eve, 3-4 5ef,yeve. j8. 1 gife, 

3 Orm. 5ife, 3-4 5yve, 4 5if, yive. 7. 3 Orm. 
gife, 4 gif, Sc. giff, 5-6 geve, 4- give. 

а. [c 82s Vesp. Psalter lx[i]. 9 Daet ic agefe gehat min, 
873-^9 Charter 4^^ in <9. E. Texts 452 ponne ageofen hio 
pa ilcan elme5.san.l <7950 Lindisf Gosp. John xvi. 2 He 
uoenas [pset] 7eafa.,he gefe uel geselle gode, <7x000 Ags. 
Ps. (Th.) lvui[i]. I NymS pu me raed geofe. ^1375 Lamb. 
Horn. 67 God us gefe mihte and deden. <23310 in Wright 
Lyric P. xix. 59 lesu Crist, heovene kyng, gef us alle god 
endyng. C337S Cursor M. (Laud) He hem yeve his 
beneson That gladly heryp this sermon. <71380 Wyclif 
Sel. PPks. III. 328 gif God geve him beyng and sustenaunce 
to his lif. 

j8. <2X000 Andreas 388 (Gr.) Weoruda waldend..Se 
wist gife heofonlicne hlaf. a 3200 Moral Ode 395 Crist 
gyue us leden her swilc lif and habben her swilc ende. 33. . 
Seuyn Sag. (W.) 3450 Daine, God yive the howe ! 

y. <7X200 Ormin 9203 Gife he patt an summ operr mann 
patt iss wipputenn kirrtell. <2 1300 Cursor A/. 1947 To 
doghty thues lok pou pe gif. Ibid. 4946 If yee giue [Trin. 
gyue] dome, pan sal pai hin^. <^3375 Sc, Leg. Saints, 
Mackor 3358 Quhill god . . pi full far crowne pe giff in 
hewine to pi werdoune. <^3435 Torr, Portugal 276^7 He 
geve us his blessing 1 

б. Subjunctive Fast gave. Forms: 3 Orm. 
58Bf0, 4 gof, gove. 

c 3200 Ormin 320x5 Alls iff pe Laferrd gaefe puss Anndswere 
onngaen pe deofell. c 3350 Will, Palenie 3648 So god for his 
grace gove i badde. Ibid. 2348 God for his grete grace gof 
i hadde now here horse and. .barneys. 

6. Imperative give. 

a. sing. Forms: a. i gef, gief, 2 5ief, 2-4 5ef, 
4~5 5 5Q(e)ve, 50, yeve. 1-2 gif, 3 Orm. 

5iff, 3-5 5if, 4-5 5yve, 5 yf. 7. 4-5 gif(f(.e, 
gyf(f, 6 gevo, gyve, 8-9 Sc. and dial, gie, 4- give. 

a. [<7825 Vesp. Psalter xxvii. 4 Agef edlean heara him.] 
<7950 Lindisf, Gosp.TslzXt. v. 39 Gif nuaSec slaes in suiSra 
ceica Sin, sel uel gef him & Sy oSera. c 1000 Hymns v. xo 
(Gr.) Du us freodoin gief. <73205 Lay. 26075 Lauerd gef me 
griS. <73420 Lydg. Assemh. Gods 4 x Yeue thy cruell iuge- 
ment ageyn thys tray tour, c 3<po Chron. Vilod. 122 Syre 
Kyng. . Some meyte gemme for chary te. <7 3420 Pallad. on 
Husb. I. 547 Yef hem comyn ynough, & baume her pennys, 
<7 3430 How Wise Man taugt Son '3,4 m Babees Bk. 49 geeue 
pee not to ydilnesse. 3460-70 Bk. Quintessence 12 Sette it 
wipinne a pott of watir, aind geue vndirnepe a fier til pe 
watir of bloodl be distillid. 

|3. <7x050 ByrhifertEs Handhoc in Anglia VIII. 303 
Nim pa preo pe paer synt to lafe, & gif maio. <73200 Trizu 
Coll. Horn. 27 gif gif] us to dai ure daihwamliche bred. 

<7 3200 Ormin 5224 giff me nu patt twifalde gast. c 3340 
Cursor M, 3293 (Trm.) Mayden, he seide, gyue me drynke. 
3426 Audklay Poems 7 The hungre gif mete, c 3450 Guy 
Warw. (C.) 2758 Yf me thy cowncell nowe, 
y. <2 3300 Cursor M. 968 (Cott.) O pi winning giue [GStt. 

? *.f; Trin. gyue] me pe tend. 3389 in Eng. Gilds [^Z^o) ixi 
at gyff yam grace to ouer-come ere enmys. a 3400-50 
A lexander 4184 Giffe pam siluer. 1539 Tonstall Semi. 
Palm Sund, (1823) 97 Gyue you to prayer. 3548-9 (Mar.) 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Geue us this daye oure dayly bread. 1785 
Burns Beaih 4 Br. Horttbook xi, Come gie’s your news. 

b. plural. Forms : a. i -geafas, 3-5 yeveth, 
5evetli, 5 yeve, j8. i -gifaSS, 2 -gyfeiS, 4-5 
5yve(]7, 5ife(tli. 7. 4 geves, gis, gives, 5 ges, 
0-give. 

o. [<7 gso Lindisf. GosP, MarkxL 25 Forletas uel forgeafas 
gif huset gie habbaS wio huelc huone.] <2 1300 H avelok 91 1 
But yeuep me inow to 6te. c 1420 Lydg. Assemb, Gods 77 
Consyder the cryme, and yeue your sentence. 

[<7 3000 Ags. Gosp, Mark xi. 25 Forgifap [Hatton MS. 
forgyfeS] gif ge hwaet agen aenigne habbaS.] c 3340 Cursor 
M. 6138 (Trin.) Goop & gyuep [Fairf. geues] me goure 
benesoun. 1382 Wyclif .< 4 <7/^ viiL 19 3yue [v.r. giue, gifeth] 
ge to me and this power. 

y. <2 3300 Cursor A/. 5180 (Cott.) * Gis [Fairf. giues] me 
mi clathes,* pan he said, ^And bastelik pa we be graid.’ 
<7 3400 Bestr. Troy 33553 Bes gracius, for goddes loue, ges 
me som part. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, ni. lii. 3 This is the 
latest Parle we will admit ; Therefore to our best mercy 
giue your selues. 

7 . Present Participle giving. Forms: a. i 
geafend, 5 geving. j0. i gifend, 4 gyvynge. 
7. 4-6 gif-, gyfand(e, 6 geving, gewing, geav- 
inge, gyvynge, 6- giving, 
ft, <7 950 Lindisf. Gosp, Matt. Prol. 36/3 gebrcdngendum 
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«<<s'/geafendum. c 3400 Apol. Loll. 9 Dubli grauntid & <3ubli 
geuing. 

f. a 1000 Gloss, in Wr.-Wukker 244/7 Frugalis, largiis, 
gifend, 3382 Wyclif Num. xi. 25 Takynge of the spiryt 
that was in Moses, and gyvynge to the seuenty men. 

y. <2 1300 Cursor M. 18544 To pe wode gifand pair 
hele. <7 1340 Hampole Prose 7 'r. (1866) xnote, pis name 
es swete, & loyful gyfand sothfast comforth vnto mans 
hert. 3533 Wriothesley (1875) L 22 And the re. 

sidue geavinge among the lordes and ladies. 3570 A‘<ac/zV. 
Poems Reform, xxiii. 21 Ay geuing the quhat thing that 
thow wald half. 

8 . Pctst Participle given (giv^n). Forms: a. 

1 seben, 3 ygeve, 4 yef, gefan, 3-5 (i-)5eve(3i, 
-in, -un, 4-5 (3e)5evyn, (y)-yove(n, -yn, govern, 
-un, yevyn(e, (5 Pgeifin, yewyn), 5-6 yev0(n). 
0 , 1 gibaen, sifen, syfen, 2 gyven, 3 Orm. gifenn, 
3-5 i5ive(n, 4-5 giv-, yive(n, ygif. 7. 3 Orm. 
gifenn, 4 Sc. gefin, -yne, geffine, gevine, 
ge’wm(e, geyfflne, gyfine, gyffine, -yne, 4-6 
geve(n, gevyn(e, gifen, giffen, -yn, gifhen, 
give, -in, gyffen, gyven, -yn, (4 geen, gewyn, 
gin, 5 gefyn, geyn, 6 geaven, Sc. geif, gein, fSc. 
gevin,giwin), 4-'5(y)gove(n, -yn, (6 gave, gwo- 
vyn), 8-9 Sc. gien, 9 dial, gin, 4- given. 

a. <7725 Corpus Gloss. 1086 Inpendebaiur, geben wses. 
[<7825 Vesp. Psalter Ixiv. 2 De biS agefen gehat.] <7x205 
Lay. 26986 Per wes moni dunt igeuen. ? <2 1300 Salomon 
4* Sat. 273 Iletere is appel ygeue pen y-ete, quop Hendyng. 

<7 3300 Harrov). Hell 179 Ich have geve mi lyf For the. 33. . 
Guy Warw. (A.) 980 pe dome was gouen sikerliche, c 3340 
Cursor M. 36727 (Laud) The dome that is yovyn {Cott. 
giuen] to vs we haue yt with right. 3387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) VIII. 73 penke and have mynde what cure Lorde 
hap y-geve the. c 1410 Love Bonaveni. Mirr. iii. (Gibbs 
MS.), gyftes of grace that sche hadde herde geuen to hyre 
pat neuere weren gouen to creature by for. 34x5 T. Wal- 
wayn in E. £. Wills (1882) 20 pat other half be geifi [2 read 
geifin] to the maryage of yonge pore wommen. <’1449 Pecock 
Repr. 74 What ., power of heerin^ath God goue to man. 
3473 Warkw. Chron. 10 Kynge Edwarde hade,, yevyne 
to hym the erledome. <73485 Bighy My si. (1882) v, 578 
Kynde nobley of kynred me yovyn nase. ^ 
p. Beowulf iZ.) 1678 Da wses gylden hilt gamelum rince, 
..on hand gyfen. a>jt>o Epinal Gloss. 525 Inpendebaiur, 
gibsen uuaes, <2900 Cynewulf Christ 877 in Exeter Bk. 56 
Beorht and blipe him weorheiS blsed gifen. c xzoo Ormin 
4018 Drihhtin haffde gifenn himm Swillc blettcinng. <2x225 
Ancr.R. 1x4 Hwar was euer igiuen to eni blodletunge so 
poure pitaunce ? a 3250 Owl 4 Night. 553 Ich the habbe 
i-give ansvare. <7x380 Wyclif III. 434 God for- 
bede pat lordship gyven of pe emperor shulde chaunge or 
destrie pis lawe of Crist, r 3385 Chaucer ^. G. W. 1538 
As wolde almighty god that I had yive [v. r. iyive] M y blood 
and flesh. <r x^oo Rom. Rose 6686 A man . .That al his good 
to pore hath yiven. 

y . c izoo Ormin 10827 Herodian. .patt fra Filippe raefedd 
wass .. & gifenn till Herode, <2x300 Cursor M. 1502 lil 
caym was spused calmana, Als giuen [^Fairf. gyuen] to 
seth was delbora. Ibid. 3938 Till he had gm him his blissing. 
Ibid. 16814-H4 Pilat send & told pe lews He hade geen his 
body. Ibid.zx^Z2 Ful iuel-hail es gifen vs wiit 13.. E. 
E. Alia. P. A. 3189, I..gerned no more pen watz me geuen 
[rimes with dryuen], <7 3375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Barnabas 
76 To preche goddis word as is gefyne vs. Ibid., Law* 
rence 633 'I’hre housis, pat gewine ware [etc.]. Ibid., 
George 106 His douchtir . . to pe dragone suld be gyffine. 
3375 Barbour Bruce i. 317 His landis halyly War gevyn 
to the Clyffurd. <71400 Bestr. 7 'roy xigjZ Myche good 
base pe gyffen of his gold red. Ibid. 32053 prise kyng 
Achilles, Was grauntid to be grauyn, & gyuyn to his 
toumbe. <z x^oo-^ A lexander 1883 So pat if be gefyn me 
pe gre grete glory is my awne. <73420 Anturs of Arik. 
xxiii, Thou base . . Gifhen horn to Syr Gauan. <7 1460 
Towneley Myst. ii. 446 That god of heuen my master 
has giffen ; Browke it well. Ibid, xix. 270 Ful raekill 
grace is to the geyn. 3469 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 22 
The punishment will be grevieous to them, for it is gyffin 
by a statute. ^3489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon iii. 102 
Whan Reynawde had gyven that stroke, he wente his 
waye. 1503 Act 39 Hen. VII, c. 14 § ii Lyvere to be 
giffyn by any serjauntes at the Lawe^ at ther makyng. 
3533 Douglas AFneis ix. xii. 33 Geif into drowry. 3538 
Wbiothesley Chron. (1875) I. 75 That the said offring 
might be geaven xncontynent to poore people. 3556 Chron. 
Gr. Friars (Camden) 30 A generall pardone was gevyne 
unto theme alle that came that tyme, 3567 Saiir. Poems 
Reform, vii. 147 God has gein to thame baith strenth & 
mycht. <2 3568 Ascham Scholem, ii. (Arb.) 133 Liberallie 
geuen by others, 3592 Wyrley Armorie 129 Sense to 
daintie pleasure quite is giue. 3592 Shaks, Vem 4* Ad. 573 
O had she then gaue ouer Such nectar from his Ups she had 
not suckt. 3595 in Picton L'pool Munic. Rec. (1883) I, 92 
The pavements shalbe w'^*^ all conveniente expedicion geve 
in hand w^J» all, 3609 Skene Reg. Maj. 127 To reduce 
decretes wrangouslie gevin be all inferiour Commisj^rs. 
3786 Burns Ona Scotch Bard 5 Our billie’s gi’en usa’ a jink. 
3824 Scott Redgauntlet let. x, The gentleman may hae 
■ gien ye siller, 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss. s.v, Gitt, I think 
he has almost gin again about it. 

B. Signification. 

General sense : To make another the recipient of 
(something that is in the possession, or at the dis- 
posal, of the subject). 

The verb seems, from the evidence of Goth., OHG., and 
OS., to have primarily denoted the placing of a material 
object in the hands of another person. This application 
(sense 6 below), however, does not occur in OE., and is not 
very frequent in ON. ; the usual sense (which is found in 
all the Teut. langs.) is that of freely an<i gratuitously con- 
ferring on a person the ownership of a thing, as an act of 
bounty. When the notion of ‘ free gift ’ was not prominent, 
the word used was usually Sell (OE. spllan, ON. seljd) ; 
it may be reinarked that according to Prof. Cook’s glossary 
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to the Northumbrian gospels, the Lat. dare Is never 
rendered by :^eaykot its compounds, but always by (<f-, 
seMa. In early ME, the vb. se/i became obsolete except in 
the limited sense = L. vettdere^' and its meanings passed 
over to give. While, however, give thus acquired a 
widened sense (for the process of development of which cf. 
F. donmr to give :-L. dSndre to present's, it retained at 
the same time the specific meaning which it had in OE. 
In mod. Eng. both the wider and the narrower senses are 
still current, so that while may be used as an antithesis 
of selii pay^ or Imd,^ it may also be contextually equivalent 
to any of those vbs. 

The construction, wherever nothing is said to the contrary, 
is with io [jmtd) or dative. 

I. tram. To bestow gratuitously. 

1. To hand over (a thing) as a present ; to confer 
gratuitously the ownership of (some possession) on 
another person (with or without actual delivery of 

' the object''. 

Beowtti/{Z) fjiq |He] nallas beagas ^eaf Benum after 
dome. ■€ xi6o [see A i b'|. ' c xaog Lay. X36 Mucbe lond he 
him |ef, 4x xaa$ Amr. M. 3S4 pauh ich jefde l‘l read ^ 
Xt. disiriBuen}} poiirti men al pet ich hefde. ^ /did, 396 Jd 
luue, he seiS, une Louerd, o&r heo is forto jluen alTunge, 
oSer heo is forto sullen, xagy [see Aja^], 1389 in £ng. 
Giids. 1,1870) j 6 Eiiery, brother and sister shal yeuen ye 
pouer brother or syster a ferthyng in ye woke. 1480 IVaierf. 
Arck. in toih' Rep, Hkt, MRS. Camm. App. v. 315 ^’hat 
no parson . . yeve, sill, or lende . - o sy crosbow- 1558 [see 
A8v|. xS5>6 Shaks. Merck, V. iv. i. 443 Good wr, this 
ring was giuen me by my wife, xyxi Steele Spect.^ No. 107 
ir 3 A fine Woman, wh® distributed Rewards and punishments 
in giving becoming or unbecoming Dresses to her Maids. 
1827 Jarman Pmveirs Detn'ses II. 21 1 'he giving lands to a 
corporation for their own benefit barely as an aggregate body, 
is not a charitable use. Mad. I won’r,gxVr you the book, but 
i will either lend it you, or sell it you, whichever you like. 

aksot. c X3(X> Vices 41* Virtues xz Ac Sat we sculen bliSe- 
liche ^iuen and leanen, , Auer. IL 330 He is so 

unimete large J>et him nis no Hng leouere. hen pet he muwe 
ivinden anenetsun uorto jiuene, 1388 Wyclif /*mc xxi. 26 
He that is a iu.st man schal wue and shal not ceesse. c 1430 
//cnoGd. I’VijYsohi RakeesBk. 37 ^eueof^inowne good, and 
be not to hard, a 1500 Syr Feny 70 in Hazl. E. P. P. 1 , 164 
Peny may both rede and gyffe, 1603 Skaks. Meas.for M. 
i.iv. 8z When Maidens sue Men giue like gods. *6x3 Pu rchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 256 If you cannot give, be daily in 
prayers. *664 H. More Ant id, agsi. Idol. To Rdr. § 12 
The Knight put his hand into his pocket, and gave them 
liberally. x8^ Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV. v. vn § 4 The 
whole heart of Nature seems thirsting to give, 2877 Miss 
Yonge Cameos Ser. ni. xxxii. 33x She gave largely to 
ho^itals, and decorated churches. 

D. To render (a benefit or service) without pay- 
ment 

17x9 Be Foe Crusoe ii. xili, We gave him his passage, 
that is to say, bore hi.s charges. Mod. He has cliarged 
only for the material J he has given his labour, 

2. To confer, grant or bestow (a favour, honour, 
office, privilege, etc,). Also in indirect passim. 

X1S4 [see Aaaa], xsm R. Glocc, (Rolls) 8866 All l>ee 
bissopriches . . he jef al dene here, & alle he abbeies per to 
so that hiue me nuste So vale neuere at o tyme. a 1300 
Cursor M, 9373 Hu he gaf vs his pardun Scorteli i sail yow 
tell resun. X3W Wyclif Prov. xxvii. 34 But a coroun schal 
be 3ouun to thee in ^neracioun and in to generacioun. 
H73 Wabkw. Chron. ((Jamden) a He .. confermyd alle the 
firaunsches yeve to citets and townes. 2548 Hall Chron., 
Edzo. /K, 227 The rome of Gartier was never geven to no 
estraunger, XJ984 Fowel Lloyds Ceentbria 127 He gaue to 
the aforesaid Eneon the Lordship of Senghennyth. x^yx in 
xsth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App, v. 24, 1 have onfy to 
begg of your Lordship, .to give me the liber^ of waiting on 
you at 31 ^ returne from Newmarket, 1766 Entice London 
IV, 189 C^ueen Elizabeth gave them another diarter to take 
four human bodies, executed at Tyburn, to anatomize. 
XS58 W. Porter /Cuts. Malta 11 . xix, 173 Any Maltese 
who desired to free himself from his allegiance to the Grand- 
master was given a patent. xTO Brycb Amer. Cornttm. 
IL IP lii. 306 Under such a charter the mayor is given 
power and opportunity to accomplish something. 

b. To bestow ou or accord to another (one’s 
affection, confidence, etc.), Ta give one's heart 
(see Heart sk 10). 

xggta Smaks, Rom. ^ 7 w/. tv, il a6, 1 . , gaue him what be- 
corned Loue I might. xSoy — Timon l li. 10 You mistake 
my lone, I gaue it freely euer, Tennyson Eiaim (Song), 

Sweet is true love tbo* given in vain, in vain. Mod. He 
does not readily give a stranger his confidence, 

3. Of a higher power, esp. of the Deity: To be- 
stow (a faculty, quality, a physical or mental endow- 
ment, a blessing or advantage). Also, to grant to 
be (so and so) or to do (something), or that, etc. 
Often in passive and quasx-impersonal. 

a xooo Sal. ^ Sat. 56 (Gr.) Him scippend gaf wnldorlicme 
wiite. c 117S Lamk Mom, 19 Crist us jef moni fw jeiie. 
Ibid. 49 He haueS jeuen us to beon mud freo, cxaoo 
Trim. Colt. Horn. 35 Adam . , forieas he fiffeald raihten h« 
god him 3ef \>o he he him shop, atxss Amr. R. 234 
^Jx>uerd eweS heo, * Jif me strencSe uorto wiSstonden \ 
et X300 Cursor M. 9275 pe gast hat glues giftes sere. x#» 
Wyclif ’yohn vi. 66 [65} No man may come to me, no but 
it were 5ouun to him of^my fkdir. *3^9 [see Afiayl. 
ei X400 Frymer (iSpx) 47 3 lif to thi seruawntes that pees : 
that the world may noujt jeue, c X430 Lydg. Jfiis* Pmms 
47 Clerkys recorde, by gret auctoryte, Homes wer yove 
to bestys for dyffence. c 1460 Tommeley ^Myst xix. 270 
Where so thou gone, ffu! mekill giace is to the geyn. 
*483 Vuigaria abs Terentio 9 a, Itt is gouyn to hym that 
»ti that he dothe plesithu a 1533 bo. Berners Muon Ixxxiv. 
263 She gaue me agayne that Isholde be the moost fayrest 
creature of the worlde. 1548 UDAU:.,^etc. Erasm. Par. 
y&kM 30 a. So hath lie also geuen to his isoime to haue in 
himiselle the fountayneof all lyfe. XSS3 Wilson RkeL 
(13801 166 I* not the tongue given for this ende, that one 
m^ight kuowe what an other meaneth! *634 Quaelks 


Div. PoemSt SiodsSonn. iii. x Hee takes pleasure In those 
gifts, hee gave. 1645 Fuller Good Th. in Bad T. (184X) 8 
If this day be obscure . , give me to make it memorable in 
my soul. 1714 C. Johnson Country Lasses st, Give.s us an 
antepast of Joys above. 1742-3 Observ. Methodists 15 God 
gave me to wrestle with him for my Friends. 1794 V. Knox 
Antiptdemns Wks, 1824 V. 434 She [Nature] gave fiira [man] 
alone the power of laughing. 1803 Pic W/r No. ii Give 
me to feel thy cheering ray. x8sx Robertson Semn. Ser. 
III. xi. 135 It was given to the Apostle Paul to discern that 
this was the ground of unity. 

b. Used in the expression of a wish, Cod, Christ 
give, etc. t Also, when the wish is beyond grant- 
ing - Would that ... I 

a 1000, <xi2oo, . [see A 4)5]. <1x300 Beket (Percy .Soc.) 
1723 God 3eve hit were so, «*X3xo [see A 4 a], 1458 in 
'PurnePs Dorn. Archil, III. 44 Now God geve us grace 
to folowe treuthe even. 1484 Caxton Fables 0/ Msop v. ix, 
Sayenge to hym in this manere Syre kynge god yeue good 
helllie, xs^S Hollvband Campo di Fior 35 God geve tliee 
all felidtie my sonne. i6ox Shaks. Tweu N. i. v. 14 Well, 
God giue them wisdome that haue it 

c. Give me : used as an expression of strong 

preference or approbation ; » * what I would have 
is — VI lor — * commend me to — *, etc. 

1596 Shak.s. X Hen. IV, 11. iv. 167 Giue me them that will 
face me. 1633 Herbert Temple, Church,Content iv, Give me 
the pliant mintie, whose gentle measure Complies and suits 
with all estates. X700 T, Brown tr. P'resnyk Amusem. Ser. 
6- Com. 43, Let what will happen on't,give me for my Money 
the Female Sollidtor. 1775 P. Henry Sp. Mar. in Wirt Li/e 
(xSiS) 123, 1 know not what course others may take ; but as 
for me, give roe liberty, or give me death 1 a X873 Lviton 
(O gilvie , Give me the good old times 1 X884 W* U Smith 
Ri/drasum 89. I hate a boisterous life. Give me the calm 
of Terope where no wind Blows on the vine-stocks roughly. 

4. To assign the future ownership of (property) 
by testament; to bequeath or devise, (In legal 
documents conjoined with synonymous vbs, : to 
give and beqtiealh, to give and devise.) 

X420 in E. E. Wills {1882) 45, I 3ewe to lohn Forster my 
godsonne a becure of seluer y-keueryd. c 1430 Syr Gene r, 
7398 His yongest sonne, after his day He bath yoven him 
Tharse without nay. * 53 ^ Starkey Will in Lett. (1878) 8 
note, 1 geve to . . my lorde Montague, foure pounds. 1784 
Johnson Wilt Codicil, To Bennet Langton, Esq., I give 
and bequeath my Polyglot Bible. x8x8 Cruise IJ/gest 
(ed. 2) Vl. 199 With respect to the words necessary to 
create a devise, the proper and technical words are, give 
and devise. 

5. Of a parent or guardian: To sanction the 

marriage of (a daughter or female ward). Now 
only more explicitly to give in marriage i formerly 
also t hand. CL give azvay. [A pro- 

minent Com. Teut. sense: cf. OE. gt/la pL, mar- 
riage : see Gi ft.] 

<x8ss O, E. Chron. an. 853 Ond ofer Eastron Jtjeaf 
.®helwulf cyriing his dohtor Bur^rede cynlnge of Wes* 
seaxum on Merce. 1x54 fsee A x b], a x3po [see A 8 y]. 
a X300 Cursor M. 12694 Was anna giuen to salomas. c 
[see A I a c 1435 Terr. Portugal 933, have a 
dowghttyr that ys me d«re..I wille geve here in hande. 
c X440 [see A X a e]. c 1548 HuixChron,, Hen. VJI, 22 Because 
the lady was of that age, that she coutde neither be geven 
nor yet taken in, manage. 159* Davies tmmort. Soul vn. 
ix, Angels - .marry not, nor are in Marriage giv’n. *ic x6oo 
Ballad, Merck. Daughter Brixtomw. in Arb. GarmrSWl. 
409 Her gentle Master she desired To be her Father, and at 
church to give her then. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 
257 Take not a wife of another Law nor give your daughters 
to men of another I,.aw. X877 Miss Yonge Cameos Ser. iil 
xxvii. 270 He would not give his daughter in marriage to a 
stranger. 

II, To deliver, hand over (without reference to 
change of ownership). 

6. To deliver or hand (something) to a person, 
so that he takes it ; to put (food or drink) before 
a person. 

For figurative colloquial phrases, to give ike bag, ike mii^ 
ten, the sack, etc., see the shs. ■ 

a XI7S [see A 3 a ibj. 1297 R. GtotKL (Rolls) 4920+7 ] 7 e 
hyssop yt nolde grante. ae outlych yt wyh seyde To iyue 
hym bulke holy Jiyng [the sacrament], a 1300 {.see A 6b 
*375 Barbour Bruce u 565 The Endentur till him gaf he. 
c X400 Destr. Trey 804 And ima .sho gafe hym a glasse with 
a good lycour. 1483 Cath. Angl. 155/1 To Gtfe a drynke, 
potare. X564 Harding Amxv. yewePs Challenge il 46 1 'he 
custom© was in some places to gem the Sacrament to 
infantes . , l?y powring the blouck; in to their mowthes. X59X 

t e« A 3 h yj. xs^ Sii aks. a Hm. I V, n. iv. *97 Giue me some 
ack. 16x7 Moryson I tin, i. 37 l‘he Letters you gave me 
to deliver at Breme. *%x [see A. 3 a y], 

b. With ellipsis of obj. before an inf.^ io give io 
eat, drink., stick. Now only /ffemm 
c xooo [see A a b # 3 - *340 Hamfole Pr. Comsc. dxox And 
yhe wald noght gjrfe me at ete. c X375 XI Paim Hell a8o 
m O, E. Mise. 2x9 Of aysel and gal ge fteuen roe drenkyn, 
Wyclif yohm iv. v Jhesu seith to hir, 5yn« to stie for 
to d^nke. 0 1400 [see A 3 c y|. 1483 Caxton G. ie la Tour 
C viq h, Loue and honoure thy husbond and lord « thou 
didafc thk Brest that gaf the to isowke. Tempk Bar 
IV, 31$, I have given mine erosmy to cat when he was 
a-hungered, and to dxmk when he w« athirst. *890 
Rm. D«L ^3 Having no iHher way whereby tiiry might 
give to eat to the children. 

o. To administer, * eacliibit *, as a medidne. 

*577 % Gwi HerwsbacEs Husk iv. (1586) *92 b, Aspooe- 
full of It given In Win©., wonebrfuily belp^h the hard 
labours of Women. 1636 Bekker Wonder. Kingd, iv. Wks. 
*873 IV. 269 Must I give you a Oliscerf *8xx A, T. Thom- 
son Lmd. Disp. (xSx8) 4x4 The q-wstity . .to be given, and 
the pwper period of exhictoig It, require to be ixg:ulated 
with muchjtidg»«®l;. 


d. With immaterial object : To deliver (a mes- 
sage, etc.). So 7'o give a person (some one’s) conv 
pUments, love, kind regards, etc. 

x6ix Shaks. Wint. T. v. i. 140, I. from him Giue you all 
greetings, that a King (at friend) Gan send hi.s Brother. 
176s W. Hunter in Life W. Cidlen (1832) I. 554 Pray give 
my best respects to Mrs. Cullen. 1853 Thackeray A'a<^ 
comes I. vi. 61 Give my love to Clive. 

7. To commit, consign, entrust. Often more fully 
in fig. phrase io give, into the hands of\ also to 
give to keep, to give into the care or custody of. To 
give in charge (see Charge sb. 13 b); to give into 
custody, in recent use, to direct a policeman to take 
(a person) as a ]>risoner. 

a xooo C^dmods Dan, 5 (Gr.) On Moyses hand wearS wix 
xifen, wi'^ena rusenieo. c 1205 {sec A 3 c AiJ. c 1380 Wyclif 
.SW. Wks. IIL, SIX Cristis reiile joven to apostlis. ' (71400 
[.see A 8 y]. c 1430 Lydg. Chichev. 4* Bye. in Dodsley d- Pi. 
XI 1 . 334 We may wele syng and seyn, alias. That we. gaf 
hem the sovrame. 1483 [see A i b >]. 1553 T. Wilson 

Rhet. (1580) 146 You have plaied the verie foole, to give the 
bestowing of so muche money to astratmger. 16x7 Moryson 
Itin. II. 63 Having already given the govemement of I^ax 
to Sir Richard Mory.'on. 1636 E- Dacrks tr. Machiavet's 
Disc. Livy i Ciontems, 'fhe pow'er of .stopping the publique 
actions of the city, should not he given in the hands of one 
Counsell, or one Magistracy. 1689 Locke Got>emmt i. § 94 If 
the Agreement and Consent of Men frost gave a Scepter into 
any ones hands, or put a Crown on his Head, that also must 
djrect its descent and conveyance. ^ 1697 Dryden PSrg. 
Georg. IV. 567 'I'his Neptune gave him, W'hen he gave to 
keep His .scaly Flocks, that graze the wat'ry deep. x8^ 
Hughes Alfred CL xii. 145 He gave it into the custody of 
his son-in-law. 1890 Chamb. y?'nL 17 May 318/1 He was 
given into custody, 

8 . To hand over as a pledge. Also (often 
with mixed notion of branch VI), to pledge (one’s 
word, honour, etc.), f To give a give or gift {that) : 
to give a pledge or assurance (that). 

c X300 Hamlok 28^ For ich glue |>e a giue, J>at euere more 
hwil ich hue. For hire shal-tu lie witli me dere [etc.], c 1330 
R. Brunke Ckron, Wace (Rolls) 13481 porow hem y.s Rome 
, . Haldcn hed of a! {k; werd, & so schal be, y gyue 50W a 

f yue, Al .so longe as y may ly.i:e, c 1350 Will. Palerne 536, 

. .leye my loue on bat lud lelly for euere. I’o god here 1 gif 
a gi.tt. it gete schai neiter ober. a 1400 Sir Perc, 85 And 
therfor© gyffes he a gyfie. .That he sclialde quyte hym that 
dynt. a 1586 Sidney Arcadia 11. (1633) 143 , 1 giue you my 
word, he for me shall maintairie this giaireil against 
you. xfiax Bp, Mountagu Diairibm 121 we mu.st speake, 
n.iilej» we will give. hands to l>e such as you blazon us for. 
X7a4 Ramsay //««/, Misc. 1x733) L 75 FII. .gi’eroy thumb PH 
ne'er beguile thte. X74a H. Walpoi.e Corr. (1837) 1 * xxxv. 
X43» I give you niy honor 1 repeated it over and over to his 
mother. x849' Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. IL 241 What 
guarantee could he give that he would adhere to' his bar- 
gain ? X889 Boyle mkak Cbirke xxxiv. 378, I gave them 

the word of a sailor. X893 ./,axn Twi/ir XCV, 79/2 After 
the pledge which had been given by the Government, he 
thought [etc. I. 

III. To makeover m a matter of exchange orclebt. 
0. To make over to another in exchange for some- 
thing else, in discharge of a debt or obligation, or 
with the i.ntention, of obtaining some equivalent ; to 
pay (a sum of money) ; to scdl (a thing) for a price. 

c xaoo [see A 3 c y], c xaoo Trin, Cell. Hem. 213 |?e beg- 
gere ecneS his bode, and swereS )mt he nele rooie ^euen. 
a xaas Aster. R. 398 Nolde a roon, uor on of beos, 5!uen 
al bet he ouhtet c 1250 Gen. tk A'-t. 1500 Quad esau, ‘fui 
blt^Iike*, And ^afe it him wel sikerlike. C1320 R. 
Brunhk Medit. 331 Kuyl for gode J?ey haue me 30ue. 
c X340 Cursor M. X5409 (Fairf. Ji Quat wil 3© me to mede giue ? 
*377 Lanci.. F. Pl B. vt. 201 And put hem to werke And 
jaf hem mete as he roy^te aforth and mesuraWe huyre. 
1301 Bury Wills (Camden) 84, I will jt lie gwovyn to a 
pryst to synge for roe. *577 B. Googe Heresback's Hush. 
IV, {xs 86! x68 Yea at this day in our time, hath beene s«^‘ne 
given for a pair© of Pigu>n,s; X, li. Flemish. i6xi Bible Gen. 
xxiii. 9 For as much money as it is worth he shall give it 
ae. 16x7 Moryson Itin. i. 287 An Imperial! Dollar .. at 
my being there (in Germany] was given for eigliteene batzen. 
1689 Locke OWenwwL 11. §46 He would give his Nuts for 
a piece of Metal. x8i6 Scorr Ant if. xxiv, The least ye can 
do is to gie him tliat o't that's left behind for his labour. 
i86x M. Rattison Ess. (1889) L 46 A rare Livonian falcon 
for which the Klnglhsh noble was ready to give any price. 

b. Phrases. 7o give {one) as good as he brings, 
to give {one) his enm or his due (see Dub sb. 9 b), 
io gim a Roland for an Oliver. 

Dryden Pref. io WalsMs Dial. Cmc. Womm A 4 To 
g:ive Mankind their own, and. to tell them plainly that [etc.]. 
*703 CiBBKH She would 4* she mtmid mi i, li 1 don’t give 
you as good as yow bring. *7x3 Steele Gmrdian No. 14S 
r3 Having dispatched this cambatant, and given him ^ as 
as he brings, I proceed, *73^ Swift /VI. Cmv* 45 She 
and I had »me words. , ; but 1 think I gave her her 
own. xm N. W»owm Am Adz*., Vcy. 139 We resolvwi 
to give him a Rowland for bis Oliver, if he attacked as. 
4884 Gmphie *5 Nov, 519/1 To which he replied, as if to 
give swe a Roland for aa Oliver, that [etc.], 

e. Often !rj byperbolict! statements : One would 
give the zmrld, etc* To gim om^s ears : see Eae i c. 

*749 FiELOwa Tom y§ms v. iv, Many’s the Man would 
iiave given h» Head to have had my I-ady told.^ iffeS 
Xff ACKEtAY Hewcomes xxxviii, Many a girl would give the 
world to have inch a complexion. *883 F. Anstey Tinim 
Vemm 3® He would have given worlds for courage to show 
it the tloor. Family Herald 2x7/1 TheyM give their 

hisads at ScwtlandiYaKi for a chance of ranninf you to earth. 

t d. To give {link, mttghi, etc.) ofi to value (at 
little, etc.), care (little, etc.) for* Also, To give no 
form of m charge of Obs*. 
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The origin of these phrases is not dear. Cf. the synonym* 
ou-s Ger. {nic/Us etc. now usually atif, etwas geben) Du. 

ivdnig etc. om iets geven) ON. gefa sBr Utit) 

ittn, which, however, are not formally equivalent. Perh. 
give (in .sense 9) was substituted in these phrases for other 
vbs. (as Ub/, hold), the original construction being retained. 

C1300 Havelok 468 'I'her ofte yaf he nouth a stra. 1303 
[see Fokce sIk 21]. c 1305 [see A 3 c a], c 1330 R. Bronne 
Chron. (1810) 65 Of gnf |?ei leste. c xy^Q Cursor M, 

1834 (Fairf.) In time hai sojt him of na grace, and iitel gaf 
of goddis manace, C1400 Maundev. (1839) xxix. 292 Thei 
5ive no charge^ of Aveer ne of Ricche.sse. c 1420 Chron, 
Vilod^ 864 Of his commandyng hey ^eve ry^t nou5t. c 1430 
[see Force sh. 21 J 1330 Falsgr. 567/1, I gyve no force of 
a thing, I set no store by it, je ne tiens compie, 

10. To hand over to a superior (what is due, or 
is demanded) ; to pay (taxes, tithes, etc.). Obs. 
exc. with reminiscence of the Biblical use. 

X154 [see A I a jS]. <*1300 Cursor M, 3104 To godd his 
tend i>ar gafe he lele. 1388-9 in IVycltfs SeL Wks. HI. 
468 Hit ys not to gife dymes. 1326 Tindale Mati. xxii. 17 
Is it lawfull to geve tribute vnto Cesar or not ? [and so z6xz.] 
IV. To sacrifice, devote, dedicate. 

11. To sacrifice, offer up, submit to the loss of 
(one’s life or possessions) for some object. Also rejl. 

<21240 [see A 3 b 8]. tfisyS in 0 . E, Misc, 186 To dehe j 
he 3el him for us alle. a Z300 Christ on Cross 22 in E. E. P, 
(1862) 21 Ic mi Hf 3ef lor |>e and i-hang vi^as on tre. 
a 1300 Cursor M, X3861 Til hai his suete bodi had schedd, 
And gin him self for vs in wedd. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 81 Youre 
saide citesins. .wille withe here bodies and goodes largelie 
depart to be yoven forto resi.st them, a X586 Sidney A rcadiou 
n. {1633) 129 1'o reuenge tha.se two seruants of theirs, ofwhose 
memorable faith, 1 told you,. in willingly muing themselues 
to be drowned for their .sakes. xSyz Freeman Norm. 
Conq. (1876) lY. xvii. 56 The Abbots of Peterborough and 
New Minster. . had given their lives in the cau.se of England. 

12. To dedicate, devote, give up, surrender. Also, 
to * consign ’ (by way of imprecation) to (the devil, 
etc.), to commend to (God). 

<21300 Cursor M. io66i To godd h^n haue i giuen me. 
a 1400 Oct avian (Percy Soc.) 400 To the worlde y wylle me 
never yeve. 1333 Coverdalb i Sam. i. 11, I wil geue him 
vnto the Lorde all his life longe. 1373 J, Sanford Hours 
Rtcreat. (1576) 163 He.. was mynded desperately to gyve 
himselfe to the Devill. 1398 Shaks. Merry v. v. 156 Do 
you thinke though wee would haue.. giuen our selues with- 
out scruple to hell, that [etc.]. x6o6 — Ani.^ Cl. iii. ii. 64 
Heere I haue you, thus I let you go, And giue you to the 
Gods. z6xx — H'ini. 7 \ 11. iii. 8 Say that she were gone, 
Giuen to the fire. 1833 Dickens Dorrit n. vii, On his im- 
parting the news to Gowan, that Master gave Mr. Dorrit to 
the Devil with great liberality. 1879 M. J. Guest Led. Hist. 
Eng. ix. 79 He made a resolution to give to God the half of 
his services., the half of his time, and the half of his money. 

13. To apply exclusively, devote to (an action, 
pursuit, etc.) ; to addict, devote (oneself) to* (Cf. 
Given 2 .) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3x16 To foH gines him man to dai. <r 1340 
Ham POLE Prose Tr. 25 pei shuld 00 tyme yevene hem to 
besynes and worldely thyngis att resonable nede. 14x3 [see 
A 8 «]. c 1430 [see A 6 a a]. 1480 Caxton Ckron. Eng. 
ccxxxviii. 263 Whan he was yeue to ony occupacion he left 
al other thyng for the mene tyme and tendid therto. 1379 
Gosson Sch. Abuse {hxh.) 41, 1 gaue my self to that e.xer- 
cise. 16x3 Chapman Odyss. xxn, 545 There were twelve 
that gave 'I’hemselves to impudence and light behave. x688 
Burnet Lett. Italy 22 Many nuns . . began .. to give them- 
selves much to the practice of Mental Prayer. 18x4 Cary 
Dante^ Par. vt. 24 To my great task . . I gave me wholly, 
1833 Browning Fra Lip^o 102 Trash, such as these poor 
devils of Medici Have given their hearts to. i8;79 J* 
Guest Led. Hist. Eng. xi. 100 The priests were bidden to 
.. give all their time to their sacred work. 1889 M. Gray 
Reproach Annesley I. ii. iv. 203 It was important , . to give 
his mind entirely to political affairs. 

f h. To apply or set oneself to do something, 
a 1300 Cursor M. 10478 Sco gaf hir al to murn and care. 
1309 Hawes Past, Pleas, xxvi. vi, Towarde the gate [he] 
gave hym selfe to hast. 1326 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. xmx) 2 b, 
Gaue them selfe to subdue the pa.ssyons of theyr bodyes. 
X583 Hollyband Campo di P'ior 233 He hath given him 
selfe to keepe horses. 1686 R, Parr Life Abp. Usshergo 
A certain English Mechanick . . gave himself to read what 
Books of Practical Divinity he could get. 

"V. To put foith from oneself. 

14. With obj. a transitive act viewed as a thing 
‘ given ’ by the agent, and ‘ received ’ by the person 
or thing affected by it : e.g. to give a kiss, a blow, 
kick, look, push, etc. ; also with sbs. of gerundial 
formation, to give a beating, a scolding, etc. 

CX203 [see A 8 a], 13. . E, E. A Hit. jP. A 174 Bot bays- 

ment gef myn hert a brunt, c 1400 [see A 3 c y]. a 1330 [see 
A 3 a y]. c xs66 J. Alday tr. BoaystuaiCs Theai, World O, 
Did give him so many strokes with y ’ Hay forke, that [etc.]. 
IS93 Shaks. 2 Hen. FI, iv. vii. gi Giue him a box o’ th’ 
eare, and that wil make ’em red againe. i65i Boyle tyle of 
Script. (1675) 91 Though in all the. .streaks the busie ham- 
mer gives the act be still the same yet [etc.], 1687 A. 

Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. i. 262 Giving the Rasor a 
philip, [he] opens the Vein very neatly. 1701 Norris / dirn/ 
World I. iv. 19 1 This . . will give a rude shock to the prejudice 
of vulgar minds. 1847 Marryat Chddr. N. Forest xx, 
Humphrey’s only reply was giving a lash to Billy, which 
set him off at a gallop. 1891 Pall Mall G. 23 Nov. 6/1, 

I gave him one over the head with my umbrella. 

b. Sword exercise. To give the point : to make 
a direct thrust. To give ^ Third point* '. see Point. 

1833 ReguL Insir. Cavalry I. 125 Advance the body and 
give ‘Third Point’. X893 Forbes -Mitchell Remin. Gt. 
Mtitinyzx^ MacBean made a feint cut, but instead gave the 
point, and put his sword through the chest of his opponent. 

C. To give a broadside, a volley, a shot : see the 
sbs. To give Jij'e'. see Fire jrA 14. Also To give 


a gun ; to order a gun to be fired ; sometimes const. 
dat. (or 'I' to), implying that it is done as an honour, 
as a help (occasionally as a hostile demonstration). 

1603 Earl. Nottingham in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) 

II. 541 His Lordship gave many pieces of ordnance, which 
were again received and answered from the town and forts. 
16:^ Capt. j. Smith Accid. Yng. Sea-men 24 Wind vp the 
slaine .. giue three peeces for their funerals. 1634 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav.zx We gave them a-sterne, two Gunnes as 
warning peeces of great danger, and tackt about. x66o 
Pepys Diary 22 May (Chandos) 34 Nothing in the world 
but giving of guns almost all this day [in honour of the 
king’s health], 1694 Motteux Rabelais iv. Ixvi. 266 The 
Gunners . . gave every one a Gun to the Island. 1836 
Marryat 'Phree Cutters iv, Live her a gun. 

d. absol. {ellipt.) or intr. To deal a blow, make 
an attack or charge {at, on, upon), Obs. exc. in 
pugilistic language. 

c 1430 [see A I a y]- c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon ii. 

64 He . . gaaff me w>'th his fyst vpon my vysage. zsa3 
Ld. Berners Froiss. L clxxxvii. 222 John Mayllart gaue 
him with an axe on y° heed that he fyll downe to the yerthe. 
XS98 R. Bernard tr. Terence, Pkormio Pro!., Thus he gives 
at him. 1617 Mokyson Itin. ii. 159 Being not fit to make 
good an entrenched campe, and much lesse fit to give upon 
a breach. 1640 tr. Ferdere's Rom. R. II. 141 Merodiana’s 
Knights. . gave so furiously on the enemy, tliat. .they layd 
above three hundred on the earth. 1653 Holcroft Piv- 
copius, Goth. Wars in, 80 John furiously giving upon the 
Enemy with a great shout, one of his life guard was .slain 
by a dart. X814 Sporting Mag. XLIV. 71 His antagonist ' 
gave with his left. 

15. (Without indirect object.) To make, esp. sud- 
denly (some bodily movement or gesture) ; to put 
forth, emit (a cry, a sound, a sigh, etc.) ; f to make 
(an attempt). Also in ME. '\to give one's e7td\ 
to die. 

c X2O0 Ormin 3219 Till hatt he 5aff hiss ende. ^ a X300 
Cursor M. 14350 On lazaro he gaf a cri, kat all it herd 
kat stod him hi. ^ <2x340 Hampole Psalter xvii. 15 pe 
heghest gaf his voice, c 1430 Merlin 229 He yaf a sore 
sigh. 1576 B'leming Panopl. Epist. 280 [I'hey] clapped 
with their hands and gave a shout. 1383 T. Stocker tr. 
Civ. Warres Lenve C. 1 . 64 a, He greatly presumed that 
the banished Lords, .woulde giue an attempt to returne into 
their possessions. i6ix Speed 'Iheat. Gt. Brit, i. (1614) 
2/x Julius Caesar was the first Romane which ever gave 
an attempt to conquer it,^ 1663 H. Power Exp. Philos. 
177 If a Pistol be shot off in a head remote from the eye of 
a pit, it will give but a little report, x666 J. Davies 
Caribby Isl. 260 They are wont to give a little hem at the 
end of every three or four periods. 1822 G. W. Manby Voy. 
Greenland (1823) x6 They , . gave three cheers. 1823 New 
Monthly Mag. XVI. 132 His teeth gave a short chatter of 
ridicule. 1833 Alison Europe xiii. § 115 (r849-5o) HI. 124 
His foot struck against a body, which gave a groan. 1850 
Tennyson In Mem. exxv, Some bitter notes my harp would 
give. 1839 H. Kingsley Geoff. Hamlyn iv. Sometimes she 
gave a stitch or two ; but then followed a long gaze out of 
the window. 1884 MayCrommelin Brown-Eyes vii. 78 Her 
heart gave some beats so quick and loud under her brown 
bodice. 1889 M. Cairo Wing of Azrael 11. xx. 76 Geoffrey 
gave a rueful whistle. 

16. To put foitli in words ; to address (words) to ; 
to make (a reply, answer) ; to impose and make 
known, to issue ( a command, law, order, direction, 
etc.) ; to pronounce (a blessing, curse). 

C1200 Ormin 10665 Ure Laferrd..5aff himm anndswere & 
se55de. 1230 [see Blessing 2]. a 1300 Cursor M.^ 28359 pis sin 
es cald presumpeiun, kat crist gaf til his malisun. a 1300 
[.see A 8 y]. X340 Ayenb. 5 Almi3ti god yaf ten heste.s me 
be la^e of iewes, 1497 Bp. Alcock Mans Perfect. A ij, Gaaf 
nis elect & belouid dyscyples his blessynge. 1548 Hall 
Citron., Hen, F///, xg A Spanyard gave evill language to 
the Englisheman. 1333 T. Wilson Rhet, (1580) X37 They 
..make hym at his wittes ende, through thesodaine. .frumpe 
given. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 80, I being armed, 
gave language to mine adversaria, much misUked. a 1586 
Sidney Arcadia ii. (1633) 149 Giuing order by a secret 
message. x6oo Holland Ziby xxvi. xli. 616 He had given 
direction, .that the legions .. should there meete together. 
a 1626 Bacon Max. 4 Uses Coin. Law vii. (1636) 31 I f I give 
a man slanderous words, whereby I damnifie him in his name 
and credit [etc.]. 1687 Wood Life 5 Sept. (O. H. S.V 1 1 1. 239 
The base and scurrilouslanguage given to Mr. ..Walker and 
. .Massy, 1720 De F de Capt. Singleton xvi. (1840) 282 Give 
them good words. 1725 Lond. Gaz, No. 6390/1 A. .Mob. . 
gave them abusive Language. 1884 Brtt, Q. Rev, Apr. 
329 He gave the command ‘ right face about ’. 1890 Chnmb. 
JrnL 10 May 300/1 Suddenly the word of command is given, 
f b. Of a law : To prescribe that. Obs. 

<^1303 Pilate 197 in E. E. P. (1862) xi6 And lawe 3ifk kat 
alle suche me scholde bringe of dawe. 

17. The elliptical use of the 3rd pers. subj. in 
complimentary wishes, as in give you joy for God 
give you joy, seems to have been interpreted as an 
ellipsis of the pronoun of the first person, so that 
give has the sense of ‘ to wish \ So in to give {a 
person) good morning, good day, good evening, a 
merty Christmas, etc. (now obsolescetit). Hence 
(now chiefly dial.). To give the {time of ) day (to) : 
to salute with ‘good morning’, ‘good evening’, 
etc, (as the case may be\ [Cf. F, donner le bonjour.\ 

c 1340 Caxv. <5- Gr, Knt. 668 Gawan . . gef hem alle goud day. 
1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, in, i. 14 In the Morne, When euery 
one will giue the time of day. 1613-16 W. Browne Brit. 
Past. I. ii, Sweetly she came and with a modest blush Gave 
him the day, and then accosted thus. 1640 Shirley Coi> 
stant Maid v. iii. Is there any more Worke for the Priest ? 

! Then give you joy before hand, And let us celebrate the 
' day together. 1642 — Sisters v. ii. 1x652) 57 Give you joy, 
i Sir, my most illustrious Nephew. 1647 W. Browne tr. 
Gomberville's Polex. iv. ii. 195 Zabaini and the foure Princes 


thought they had time sufficient to give the Ladies the 
good night. x666 Pepys (1879) VI. 38 Both of whom 

I did give joy. Mariintere’s Foy. N. Countries gz 

Discerning we were strangers, [he] saluted us in Dutch, 
gave us the time of the day. 1763 W. Hunter Let. in 
Life W, Cullen !i832) 1. 353, I thank the young advocate, 
and give him joy and all good washes. 1822 Scott Nigel 
xxxiv, Bravely done-— nobly imparted ! Give ye good-den. 
1843 Dickens Christm. Carol ii, He heard them give each 
other Merry Christmas.^ 1853 Thackeray N'etvcomes 1 . ii< 

15 The pokes in the waistcoat administered by the wags to 
Newcome, ‘Newcome, give you joy, my boy ' ; ‘ Newcome,. 
new partner in Hobson’s ' [etc.]. 

18. Of a judge, a tribunal: To deliver authorita- 
tively (a decision, judgement, verdict, sentence, etc.) ; 
to award (costs, damages) /t?, A 

a 1300 Cursor M. 29512 Quen man wit iiiel mode, .gis his 
sentence on ani man. H429 in Weiheral Reg. (1897) 431 
The Bishopp oppynly gaffe a decre and a sentence to all 
thame that [etc.]. 1463 Eng. Ckron. (Camden 1856) 60 The 

justice that yaf on him jiigement livid not longe aftir. a 1533 
Ld, Berners Huon Ixxxi. 242 It is not possyble to gyue 
ony trewe lugemente. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. {x^ 8 o) iq6 
The Judge is wholly bent to give sentence with hyra. 1568 
Grafton Ckron. II. 59 The Archebishop . . by vertue of his 
Apostolike aucthoritie gave censure upon these law'es . . of 
the king. 1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. it ii. 106 So you must 
be ye first that giues this sentence, And hee, that suffers. 
1676 Lady Chaworth in xo:ih Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. v. 28, I heard . . of Lord Shaftesberys having a loooA 
damages given against Lord Dighby for scandaUirn mag* 
natum. 1700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. 11. 719 This Arrest or 
Sentence of the Peers of B'rance was given against King 
John. x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 483 Judgment was 
given in the courts of Exchei^uer , . for the plaintiff F’o.w 
1853 Macaulay A/fsA Eng.xvh. IV. 39 Judgment had been 
given against him. i388 Spectator 28 Apr. 561 /i A decision 
which must be given next week. 1890 Sir C. S. G. Bowen 
in Laiv Times Rep. LXIIL 6qo/i It seems to me that the 
judge really intended to give the plaintiff the general costs 
of the action. 

b. To give the case (idiomatically to give it ) : to 
decide for or against a litigant; falso absol. to 
give with or against. In Cricket, of the umpire ; 
To declare (a batsman) out, not out, etc. 

*573 G. Harvey Lcffer-bk.^ (Camden) 2 Sir I.awhem pre- 
tendid that he would give with ^none unles al might go out, 
but indeed intendid to give against me, 1762 Gold.sm. Cit. 
W. xxxiii, The whole company . . gave it unanimously 
against me. 1890 Held 31 May 789/1 At 216 he was given 
out 1 b w. 1890 Murray's Mag. Dec. 828^ He . . has had 
the case given against him. 1891 Grace Cricket 329 He had 
changed his mind and given me out. 1891 Longm, Mag. 
Oct. Ctix The umpire gave it out. 1892 Standard 20 J une 6/7 
Smith was then given run out. 

19. In imitation of Latin usage (see Date 

the pa. pple. is used in official documents for : 
Dated. 

1443 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (i886) I. 386 Yoven the 
day and the yere aboue.sa5d. 1483 in Poston Lett. No. 887 
III. 325 Goven at Long Stratton the xx day of October. 
*533 m Picton H pool Munic. 'Rec. (1883) I. 25 Yeven at our 
said Paloys the xxviiit>> day of I une. x6o2 in Moryson I tin* 
11. (1617) ISO Given under our Signet.. in the fortie three 
yeere of Our Raigne. 1726 Sw'ift Gulliver 1, iii, Given at 
our Palace at Belfaborac. limes (weekly ed.) 27 Feb, 

6/4 Given under my hand at the War Office, Pall-raall, this 
x8ih day of February, 1885. Hartington. 

20. To provide as a host (an entertainment, a 
ball, dinner, etc.). Often with added notion of 
sense i or 2 (const, to or dati),\.o do this in honour 
of, or for the gratification of, some person or per- 
sons. Also in indirect passive. 

1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. L cccciii. 283 b, He gaue dyuers 
suppers and banketes to ladyes and damosels. 156a in 
W. H, Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 299 A breckfast geven to 
Mr. Novres. X7i2-X4 Pope Rape Lock in. 12 In various 
talk th’ instructive hours they past Who gave tlie ball, or 
paid the visit last. 1766 Goldsm, Vic* PF, viii, Intended 
that night giving the young ladies a ball. ^ x8e^ Tennyson 
Maud I. XX. 2 Our ponderous squire will give A grand 
political dinner To half the squirelings near, a 1873 Deutsch 
Rem. (1874) 260 Frederick of Austria gave a tournament. 
X883 Truth 2 July 2/1 Their Royal Highnesses also intend 
to give a dance a.s a wind-up to the season. 189a C&rnk. 
Mag. July 2 'I'be school children were being given a treat. 
VI. I'o present, expose, offer. 

21. To present or expose to the action of a person 
or thing; to hold out (one's hand) to be taken. 
To give a back : see Back 24 e. 

<7950 [.see A 6 a«]. 1382 Wyclif 2 Kings x. 15 He seith, 
gene me thin honde. The whiche 3aue to hyra his bond ; 
and he rerede iiym to hyra in to the chaar. — Isa. 1 . 6 My 
bodi I 5af to the smyteres, and my chekes to the pulleris, 
1389 [see A 2 d 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 649 
The mothers use to beare their children at their backs, .they 
give them the ljre.st over their shoulders. 1617 Moryson 
1 Itin. II. 88 Because I had a white horse, I gave the Rebels 
; a faire marke. 1697 Dryden vii. 553 All. .Give to 
the wanton Winds their flowing Hair. 17XX Fingall MSS. 
in xoth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. y. 133 The army was 
, .to marche . . by the river, giving their right flanck to the 
front of the enemy, c 1820 S. Rogers Italy, Brides U'enlce 
70 Their .sails out-spread and given to the wind. 1837 
Hawthorne Twice- Told T. (xSst) I. ix. 160 He holds out his 
hand; she gives her own. 1855 Dickens Dorrit i. xxxii, 
‘Give me a back, Mr. Rugg— a little higher, sir— that’ll do I ’ 
1 22 . Of (one’s) ‘ heart mind, conscience, etc. : 
To suggest (to one) that ; in unfavourable sense, 
to misgive. Also, to prompt (one) to do some- 
thing. Also, quasi- impersonal, It gives me — I have 
a foreboding. Ohs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (.Rolls) 9762 Hebihuld & nuste kulke foure 
kere Is herte him jef anon wuderward hii wende. c.* 1373 


GlYK 


GIVE. 


Barbour £ruce xix. 97 Myne Bert giffis me no mor to be 
With 50W duellaiid m this cuntre. Idzd. 107. cirSo 
■Sir Ferumb. 1450 Myn heite me jif]? J^at lie ..takef? 
|?at iornee, )?at pou ne seest hym no more. 1488 Will 
of Sir E. (Somerset Ho.), My conscience geueth me 
to make restitiicion. *5x3 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccclvii, 
^77 My hert gyueth me that y« mater wyli nat reste longe 
fn the case that it is nowe in . xS4z U dale Erasm, ApophiE 
11. 200 a, B’ull well did it geue this prudent & wise prince in 
his mynde tofore, that [etc.], Robinson tr. MorFs 

Uiop. I, (Arb.) 67 Tospeke truelye as my mynde geueth me. 
x6cm3 Heywood 2 Pi. Bdw. I V^i. iv, Somewhat, it giues me, 
you will bring from thence Worthy the noting. 1650 T. B. 
IVorcesiePs Apopk, 91 The Marquess had a Daughter whose 
mind gave her to be a Nun. 1690 W. Walker 
Anglo-Lai. 206 It gave me in my mind I should lo.se my 
labour in going, 3:748 Richard.son <181 1) II. xiv. 

95 My heart strongly gives me, that if once I am compelled 
to leave this house, I never shall see it more. tBzo Scott 
/zianMoo xxvill. Therefore, do as thy mind giveth thee. 

t b . In Malory the locutions mjf heart givdh 
(fni) that sometimes have a farther sense of inclin- 
ing towards a person, expressed by a construction 
with unto. In some instances the obj, clause is 
dropped, so that the vb. assumes the intr, sense * to 
incline, be kindly disposed 

(Perh. q«ot- <r 3 330 may be an older example of this sense ; 
on the other hand, ic is possible that Edward^ not beori^ is 
the subject.) ■ 

[ri33o R. Brunne Ckron, (1810) 253 Sir^Edward .. Plis 
herte gaf tille dame Blanchej if her wille wer b^rto.] 
*470-85 Malory Art liter vn. ii, My herte geueth me to 
the gretely that thou arte come of men of worshyp. Ibid. 
xvn. xiii, Moche my hert gyueth vnto yow. 1870 Morris 
Earikiy Par. HI. iv. 93 My heart giveth to thee. 

23, To expose or offer to view or observation; 
to ‘set’ (an example); to show (a sign, token); 
to present or set forth (a statement, fact, proposal, 
reason, etc.) for acceptance or consideration ; to 
mention, include in a list or enumeration, f To 
gim show : to intimate. 

ctstxrs Ormin 1230 Forr be to ^ifenn bisne, (etc.J. 
12*225 Ancr, R. 68 pat oSer lanchei.sun] is, uorte ^iueri b« 
oSre uorbisne. a *300 Cursor M. 12620 He gaf bamv rede 
all resun. c *449 (see A 3 c $}, *470-85 [see Example sb , 6], 
*<548 Hall Ckron. ^ Edw. /F, 235 b, A white Dove . . came 


of the Pole euery day, for whiche thinge I will geue you 
sondrye wais. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Episi. Epit. A, Give 
me the sundrie kindes of Epistles. 1579 [see Asayb 
*596 Shaks. Merck. K iv. i. 59 As there is no firm reason 
to be rendered . . So can I glue no reason. *6*3 Puhchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 20 Some giving one etyruologie and 
derivation of the word, and some another- 1603 Drvden 
■’^umnal Ded. (1697) 7^ Thus have I given the History 
of Satire, and deriv'd it from Ennius to your Lordship. 
171* Addison Spect. No. 59 P 4 Among innumerable In- 
stances that may be given of this Nature. 3.736 Lediard 
Eife Marlborough III. 376 The Queen gave some Signs of 
Life, *769 Goldsm. Rom. Hist. (1786.) H. 382 As if he 
fComra.od'Us) gave the example, very few of his successors 
escaped a violent death. *796 H., Hunter tr. Si. -Pierre's 
Siud. Nai. (1799) III. 51 'I he account of it is given in the 
Mercury of France, 182* Keats Isabella iu, He knew 
whose gentle hand was at the latch. Before the door had 

f iven her to his eyes. *889 M. Gray Reproach Annesley 
, 1. i. 6 'llie far-off farms, .gave no sign of life. 1892 R. C. 
Lehmann Billshury Elect. 196 A daily newspaper gave a 
head-lined account of the speech. Mod. Such words ought 
not to be given in a dictionary. 

b. To indicate as existing; to state at 'a certain 
quantity). Of a measuring instrument : To show, 
indicate fa certain quantity). 

*665 SmT. Herbert I'rav. (1677) *5 Albeit Ptol, after 
him gives no further extendure of land south, than is deg. 
*836 prnl. R. Agrie. Soc. XVI I. n. 445 He gives the average 
monthly amount . . at o-Si Ibs.^ x8^ IlarpePs Mag. Nov. 
815/1 The hydrometer [wV] gives a humidity as tiigh as 
seventy-four. 189* Longm. Mag. Oct. 600 The sounding- 
line. .gave at last but six fathoms. 

f 24. To display as an armorial bearing ; to bear 
(such or such a cognizance, etc.). Obs. Ci To give 
arms, s.v. ARM sk'^ 15. 

X 0 S Hall Ckron., Hen. VII , 59 The Emperour Maxi- 
minan..at that tyme gave an Egle in his armes. 1576 
Fleming Panopl. Episi. note, He liare the name and. 
gave the badge or cognlsaunce of the same. *591 Suaks. 
* Hen. VI, 1. V, 29 1’eare the Lyons out of EngJands Coat ; 
..giue Sheepe in Lyons stead. 1598 — Meriy W. i. i. 16 
All his Ancestors (that come after himl . .may give the dozen 
white Luces in their Coate. a *6*5 Middleton More Dis- 
semblers 1. iii, I give the flaming heart, It is my crest. *640 
Shirley Doubtful Heir L (1652) 7 Her sweet Heart, that 
give.-* Cupid in his crest. 

26. To represent, describe, portray, report, Now 
rare, f Also rejl. with complement : To apjxjar, 
present itself as. Obs. 

1607 Shak.s. Cor. i. ix. 55 Too modest are you: More 
cruel! to your good report, than graiefull To vs, that giue 
you truly. *63* Shirley Traitor iii. iii. {1635) F 3 Your 
brother gave you more Desirous of the sport. *634 Sw T. 
Herbert Tran. 12 The Land at twenty leagues distance 
gave it.stilfe very high. *638 Ibid. (ed. 2) Many other 
things give themseIves_^note-worthy. 18^ Tennyson In 
3(em. lx.vv, What practice ho wsoe’er expert .. Hath power 
to give thee as thou wert ? 

26. To read, recite, sing, act (anything) in the 
presence of auditors or spectators ; to perform, 
produce (a play, etc.) ; to deliver (a lecture, etc.). 

Cf. F. domter. 

f 1460 Tmmtley Mysi. xiii. 18 j, I wold, or we yode, oone 
gaf vs a song, sc* *5133 L0. Bekkeks/Zw* lix. 207 Take thy 
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vyall, and geue vs a songe. x834MEDWiNy^«^//’j^/« 

I. iq 8 He promised to give us another chapter out of his 
book, on another occasion. *855 Thackeray H^comes 1. 
xiii. 1 34 Who will give us a song ? 1879 Trollope Thackeray 
i. 46 The piece was all given by memory.^ 1887 (weekly 
ed.) 24 June 14/4 The Russian Imperial hymn, given on 
the organ, 1889 Cornh, Mag. Dec. 625 Havard’s play of 
* Charles I ’ was being given at York. 1890 Illusir. Lond. 
Nrtus 26 Apr. 536/x The opera was given again in 1864. 

27. To offer, propose as a sentiment or toast. 

*728 Ramsay On seeing Archers divert themselves 96 

Neist, sir, you name; I give you Basil’s handsome dame. 
*793 Burns On Rodney's Victory x Instead of a Song, 
boys, i’ll give you a toast. x8i6 J. Wilson City of Plague 
1. iv, I rise to give, most noble President, I'he memory of 
a man well known to all. 1837 Dickens Picktv. xxxyii, 

‘ CJentlemen said the man In blue. . * I’ll give you the ladies, 
come *891 Standard 10 Nov. 3/3 The Lord Mayor next 
gave * The Health of the Lord High Chancellor '. 

VII. To make partaker of. 

28. To communicate, impart to a person or thing 
(some quality, state, etc. belonging to the subject). 

a X470T1PTOFT Tnlle onFriendsh. (Caxton) iv, The gretest 
fruyte of naturel virtue, .is thenne taken whan it is youcn 
and departed to theym that be next in frendshlp & good 
wille. cis66 J, Alday tr. Boaystuau's Tkeat. World r ly. 
For the father can give to the child but fraile and mortall 
fleshe. 1590 Sir J. .Smyth Disc. Weapons 18 The match 
also if it bee not., kept verie drie.Jt giveth no fire to the 
touchpowder. Mod, I hope I have not given you my sore 
throat. 

b. Of a place, a thing : To supply, be the source 
or origin of (a name, title). 

*6391’. Brugis tr, Camuf Mor. Rel, *44 This Castle giveth 
name unto a Family sufficiently knowne. a 167* Ld. Jb aireax 
Mem. <1699) 84 The place was Marston fields, which after- 
wards gave the name to this battel. *845 M, Pattison Ess. 
(18S9) I. I* The Loire, its banks still clad with the broom 
which gives their title to the Plantagenets. 

28. To impart (knowledge, information) ; to im- 
part the knowledge of (a fact, a name, one’s opinion 
or intention), t dar parte^ 

F.faire part} : to apprise a person of. To give 
(a person) a piece of one's mind ; {coUoq.) usually, 
to give emphatic expression to one’s disapproba- 
tion. 

<;x449 Pecock Refr, 68 Bi techxng and informacioun of 
sum sad clerk puun to thee. 1558 Q- Eliz. in Strype 
Ref, (1709) 1. App. i. 2 We do publish and give knowledge 
by this our proclamation to all nianer peple. *6x7 Moryson 
I tin. i, 4* In giving my name, I wrote my selfe an English- 
man, *643 Order Parti, in Milton's Areop. (Arb.) 26 By 
way of revenge for giveing information against them. *652 
Needham tr. Selden's Mare Cl. 481 This is the real and 
Roial design of this Fleet, whereof you may give part, .to 
our good neighbors. *66* Boyle .Style of Script. (1675) 36 
Our great Antiquary.. both in faniiliar discourse, and in his 
excellent tract on the Syrian Deities gave me first a hint 
*6^ A. Lovell tr. ThntemTs Trav. 11. 59 Tale.s . . which 
I shall give as cheap as I had them, *785 [see A 6 a y], 
*86* Dickens Gi. Expect, v, Would you give me the Time? 
*^ — Mut. Fr, IV, xiii, H’he room in which she had given 
him that piece of her mind at parting. *885 Century mag, 
XXX, 79 I In a few words Captain Schley gave me an 
inkling of his plans. ^ xSB6 Manck. E.vam. 23 Jan. 5/3 The 
policy given in outline in the Queen’s Speech ensures the 
opposition of the Parnellites. *887 Hall Caine Deemster 
xxxiii. 216 The men gathered close about T, . . T, gave his 

f lan, F. Barrett Under Strange Mask IL xvL 109, 

gave him my name. 

b. 7b give to the world, to the public : to publish 
(a literary work, a discovery, etc.). 

*7J|7 W, C’uLLEN in Life (1832) L 531 When those parts that 
are fini.shed shall l.>e given to the public. *835 JVew Monthly 
Mag. XV. 461 The results of these enquiries have been 
given to the world. X89* Temple Bar Dec. 481 * Maunion * 
was given to the world in x8o8. 

C. 7o give (a person) to believe, know, note, un- 
derstand, etc. ; to impart to him information that 
will lead him to believe (etc.). Also in indirect 
passive. 

cx^ ]. Alday tr. Boarstuads Theni. World Rb, The 
whiche giveth u.s to undeistande that man is the verie chiefe 
worke of <^od. *586 Q, Enz. m Corresp, Earl Leicester 
(Camden Boc. 1844) aio So we think mete the couxiRel of 
state geven to understand. *586 Earl Leicester ibid. 
246 it is secretly and assuredly giuen me to vnderstand [etc.]. 
*586 Marlowe ixi Pt. Tamburl. v, il, I Shall give the 
World to note. .That virtue solely is the sum of glory, *6*3 
Lisle rElfric on O. 4- N, Test. M iij a, He doth moreoucr 
giue vs to vnderstand the number of the Sermons that he 
translated. x66i R, L'Estrange State Dimnity 44, I am 
given to understand that [etc.l. *778 J . Laurens in Sparks 
Corr, Amer. Rest. (X853) Ii. 170 We have given them to 


'may 

- . ... forma- 
tion, atSix C'tess Berkeley Addr. to Peers 19, 1 met him 
when h© gave me to believe that his intentions were honour- 
able, *849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. vi. II. 8a Four of the 
Judges gave him to understand that they could not, on this 
occasion, serve hk purpose. *875 H. Kingsley Ho, Seven- 
Um xxii, *67 * How did you lief^ * Not at all la words, but 
I gave him to think that ’ fetc.J. *889 M, Caird Wing 0/ 
AMrael^ IU. xxxvi. *29 Adrienne was given to understand 
that this . . was ent irely her doing. ' 

YIII. To allot, apportion, assign. 

30. To allot, apportion; to cause to have as 
one’s share, f To gPoe to lot (see Lo^ sk), Ako 
in indirect passim, f .In pa. ppk, with adv, *- 
Dowered. 

c xo-w [see A 6 a ^J. c xarggo Half Meid. 9 Hwen |ms Is of 
pe riche bwat wewsi tu of she poure i«tt bec^ wadkhe 
ijeouen. ax%mCnrmr M, *6767 4- 1x8 Him was not gtm 


so mike! plas, War-on he mi^t dee fayre. Ib/d, 28724 0 crist 
. . We find he gaf na penance mare. 1382 [see A 3 b o], 

(f *450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7082 pe bischop penance ban 
him gaue. 1579 Spenser Shepk. Cal. Apr. 114 Let that 
rowme to my^ Lady be yeuen.^ 1599 Jas. I Ba<nA. Awf-oi/ 
(1603) 91 .(Equitie in thinges arbitrall, giueth euery one that 
which IS meetest for him. *667 Milton P. L. vm, 339 Not 
onely these fair bounds, but all the Earth To thee and to 
thy Race I give, xyyx Goldsm. Hist. Eng. II. 15 It was 
soon after united to the kingdom of England, made a prin- 
cipality, and given to the eldest son of the crowp. 

J. Martineau Types Etk. Th. IL i. i. § 2. 156 The states in 
question being given to the respective subjects. 1890 Lip. 
pmeotfs Mag, Feb. 217, I was given a hut in Hope Town. 
x8^* Murray's Mag. Apr. 524 He was given the contract. 

b, To assign or impose (a name) ; f to appoint, 
fix (a day, time). 

c 1250 Gen, ^ Ex. 232 Adam abraid, and sa5 Sat wif, Name 
he 3af hire 6at is ful Rif. c x^zoCast, Love 615 peos be)> h® 
nomen,, pat be prophetes him 5ceuen. ^1450 Myrc 138 
Then may the fader wyhoute blame Crysten the chylde and 
5eue hyt name. 146* Pasion Lett, No. 394 11. 18 To gyve 
them that ar chosyn knyghtes of the .shire, day after Michel- 
messe. a *$33 Lo. Bicrnees Huon xlix. 165 He . . gaue them 
day to be with him vvithin ,xv. dayes. *539 W. Cunningh/,m 
Cosmogr. Glasse 3 For reward© wherof vertu also gave you 
that name, xsyo-fi Lambarde Peramb. Kait (1826) 259 
A thing worthy, .of reformation when C}od shal give time. 
x6i3 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 622 I'lie women wash the 
chiicle all over with water, and give the name. 1630 in 
Ru.shw, Hist. Coil (i6$p 1. 45 The Court . . gave day to 
joyn in Demurrer this l earm, a 1715 Burnet 07on Time 
II, 175 I'hey were bound ..to proceed accoiding to the 
rules of parliament, which was to conmiit the person so 
impeached and then give a short day for his trial, 
t c. To appoint to an office or function. Ohs. 

*535 CovKBDALE I Ckrm.n\i. [vi.}48 As for ilieir brethren 
the Ijeuites, they were geuen to all the offices in the habita- 
cion of the house of the Lorde. x6ii Bibi..e . 'Epk. iv. 11 He 
gaue some, Apo.siles ; and some, Prophets. 

31. To attribute in thought or speech ; to ascribe, 
assign, f Fornierly often, to ascribe (a literary 
work) to a person as author. Obs. 

*559 W* Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse xa The ^giptians 
.. gave to the_^seven Planeies .vij. heavens. *603 Flokio 
Montaigne II. iv, (1632) 200, I do . . give pvicke and praise 
{¥,je donm la palmel unto Jaques Amiens. 1605 Shaks. 
Mack J. iii. s 19 Those that gaue the Thane of Cawdor . to 
me, Promis'd no Jesse to them. *613 — Hen. Fill, ni. ii, 
262 From all That might haue mercie on the fault, thou 
gau'st him. *624 Bp. yioumKC,nGagg ^2 He gave too much 
to traditions. xySfi-Sa J. Warton ks$, /V/tf ILix. 60 On 
its first publication, Pope did not own it, and it was given 
by the public to Ixird Paget, Dr, Young, Dr. Desaguliers, 
and others. *770 Burke Corr. (1844) 1. 243, I have lately 
read a good part .. of a pamphlet on the late verdicts. .. 
They give it to I .ord Camden. *777 Sheridan Sch. Scandal 
1. i, I don't wonder at people giving him to me for a lover. 
17W Morn. Ckron. 13 Noy., The translation of the Dia* 
trite against England, which has been given to the pen of 
M. de Tallyratid. iSxa Brit. Bibliographer IL 392 (jeorge 
Pettie. [wfirri Warton calls him William, but I have 
A. Wood’s authority for giving him the name of George. 
*879 M. J. Guest Acc/. Hist. Eng. xxxiv, 343 Plenry, . gave 
ail the glory jo God. x8^ Manck. Exam, jo J uly 5 'i It is 
proper to give full weight to the exculpatory evidence 
adduced. 

fb. 7b give for, also simply to give (chiefly 
with adjs. or pples. of condition) : To account, con- 
sider, set down as* Cf. to give over, up for. Obs. 

x6o6 Shaks, Ant. Cl l. iv. 40 Mens reports Giue him 
[Ponipeyl much wrong’d. *6*3 Voy. Guiana in Harl. 
Misc. (Malh.) IIL *77 We descried her to leeward of us, 
contrary to our expectation, having given her for lost. 162a 
BEAVM.&.Ft.Span.Cmr,iV. iv, If, ere the sun be set, I .see you 
not, give me dead, a *&»s Fletcher Hum. Eiadeuant n. ii, 
Nay, give ’em lost, I .saw 'em off their horses, c *645 Howell 
Lett. (1655) I. V. XXX. 226 Greek I perceiv’d it was not, 
nor Ltitin or Engli.sh ; So I gave it for meer gibbrish. 1646 
Fuller Wounded Come. (1841) 342 Pensive parents solicit- 
ous for the souls of their children have even given them for 
gone. *67* Marvell Ccirr.Wks. 1872-3 1 L 39a The Dutchess 
of York is dead. All gave her for a Papist. ^ *7x1 Addison 
Spect. No. 130 f 4 'i'he Parents, after a long Search for him, 
gave him for drowned in one of the Canals, a 1715 Burnet 
Chon "Time II. 144 The party agaiiiNt tlie court gave all for 
lost. X740 tr. di Moukys Port. Country-maid (1741) 1. igi, 
1 gave myself for lost. 

t C, 7o give for granted : to take for granted, 
conitent to assume. i)bs. 

1637 Hevlin Ant id. Line, u. vii. 81 Which given for 
granted we proceed, and will shew some reasons [etc.]. x6S7 

K, Lioon Sarbadm's ii6j3) 25 , 1 shall easily be led. .to give 
for granted, that Carlisle Bay |etc,|. xfioa R. L’Estrange 
fosephns, Aniiq. ni, v. (1733)61 The Hebrew.s .. fell into a 
Consternation giving It for granted that God in his wrath 
had taken away Moses. 

82. Tbc pa. pple. fe psed, esp. Iu an absolute 
clause, wita the sense: Assigned or posited as 
a basts of calculation or reabouing- Cf. Giyin 
ppl.'U,. 

*^7 PwMATT City 4 C Build. 159 How to draw a 
Perpendictilar Line from any Point, to any Line given. 
xiWS J, H, Moors Pract, H'atdg. (ed. ®o» ton The Differ- 
ence of latitude and Departure given, to find the Course, 
Distance, and Difference of l-4M»fitude. xSSs Mamh, 
Exam, s May s/t Given a leasonablc amount of variety 
and quality in the exhibits, an exhibition*, is sure to attract 
krie numbers, 

IX* To yield as a product or resalt, 

88. To yield, supply, furnish, as a product. 

€ i»>o [see A x h|, a xa*5 [see A 8 ^|. a *300 Cursor M- 
223»d pe erth sal glue 0 fr«t plerite. *38a [seeAscaJ. 
c i4»a fs«e A s c «3* 1548 H all Ckron. Edw. / F, aoo b,^ All 
the whole Province of y orke, gave yerely to this Hospitail 
certain measures of come. *577 Ii. Googe Hercsbach's 
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Bnsh ni. (1586) ISO She requireth greater quantity of meate, 
whereby she may give the more milke. x6j;7 Mohyson 
Itin. I. 91 The same family hath given three Dukes . . and 
three Patriarkes, and twelve Procurators of Saint Marke. 
1628 Digby Vo}\ Medit, 41 Trees that giue aromatike 
gummes. *641 J. Jackson True Evang, T. n, 121 The 
Cow .. which wtis so fruitfull at the Paile, that for the 
abundance of milk she did give, the owner might eate 
butter. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. IVaUrs L 146 The washings 
..bubbled, subsided, and gave lime, like the rest. 179a 
Descr. Kentucky 39 I'his establishment gives already 2,000 
yards of saihcloth a week. 2841 yrnL R. Agric. Roc. 11 . 
1. 121 The 241 lbs. of wheat should have given 189 lbs. of 
flour, 1833 Jifid. XIII. 1. 26 The cow. .gave in the evening 
5 quarts of milk. IMd. 38 Cream on ntilk, a little acescent, 
will ‘give' the butter with less labour in churning than 
when the milk or cream is void of acidity. 18^ Harper's 
Mag. Oct. 770/t This second brewing will give a darker 
liquid. 1891 Strand Mag. Jan. 96/1 The lamps gave an 
uncertain light. 

f 34. To fetch, be worth (a price). Ohs. 

a 1S7S Diurn. Occurr. (Bannatyne Club) 306 The Meill 
gaif xij shillings the peck. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 41 
A Spanish .shilling gives twenty five Pice, a Riall of eight 
gives five Mammoodees. 1681: W. Robertson PhraseoU 
Gen. (1693) 663 Let him sell oyl, if it give anything. 1761 
Earl Haddington Eorestdrees (1765) 8 In other countries 
it give.s a great price. 1799 J. Robertson Agrk. Perth 258 
The country would be so much overstocked with timber, 
that it would give no price. 

35. To yield as the result of calculation or mea- 
surement. 

1634 Sm T. Herbert Trav. 91 The Garden .. has six 
severall discents, each part giving eightie paces, and seventie 
broad. 1727 Arbuthnot Table A net. Cfoins, etc. 240 The 
number of Men being divided by the number of Ship.s, gives 
four hundred and twenty-four Men a-plece. 1739 tr. 
Algaroiti on Newton's 7'keofy {iTefSt) II. 149 Two multi- 
plied by itself giyes Four. 18^ jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XIX. 

I. 172 An analysis of the guano.. gave the following results. 
1890 Longm. Mag. July 282 [His] name in Hebrew 
characters gives us 6^— the mystic number of the Anti- 
christ. 

f 36. Of experience, reasoning, etc. ; To yield 
the conclusion that. Also of a name : To import, 
signify. Obs, 

-fr449 Pecock Eepr. nr. v. 206 Experience hath 5ouun 
bifore these dales that grete lordis [etc.]. 148X Caxton 

Myrr. 11. i. 64 Raison and nature gyue that alle the worlde 
be rounde. 1553 I.atimer Serm. Lincolnsk. ix. (3562) 
144 b, The time giueth it that Christ shoulde come. 3567 
Maplet Gr. Forest 22 Taraxippus the stone, as the name 
giueth, doth signifie the Horse his trouble and disquietnesse. 
x627“77 Feltham Resolves i. xxx. 52 'J'he .same rea-son gives 
it : for. Optima corrupia pessima. 3677 Hale Prim. Grig. 
Man. I. III. 88 Thi.s Instance give.s the impossibility of an 
eternal^ Existence in any thing essentially alterable or 
corruptible. 

X, To cause to have. 

37. With direct and indirect ohj. : To cause to 
have (a possession) ; to cause to receive {anything 
material or immaterial, a benefit or injury) ; to pro- 
duce in a person or thing (a state, condition, feel- 
ing) ; to invest or endow with (a quality, a right, 
a power) ; to restore (one’s health, sight, etc.). Said 
both of persons and things, t Ta one the 
worse : to worst, defeat. 

a X300 Cursor M. 530 pe ouer fir gis man his sight, c 1340 
[see A 7y]. c 3380 WycLiF Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 333 To sich 
folk wolde Crist 3eue blisse. X387'8 [see A 2 d a]. <;i4oo 
Destr. Troy 30404 He greuit be greke, and geue hym he worse. 
c XApeoChron. iAilod. 730 p’t suche a meracule for nurre hadde 
wrou5t, And Beve, for hurre love, bysone mon his s>3t. 
15x3 More in Grafton Chron, (3568) IL 781 The ieoperdy 
so well passed, it gave him great pleasure to talke with him 
thereof. 2548 Hall Chron,., Hen. P, 55 b, To geve men a 
courage for to go furth, money was fyrst gathered. 2590 
Sir J. Smyth Disc. IVeapons 18 b, Whereby [a wad] the whole 
charge of powder being restrained may. .give the more force 
to the bullets. x6io Bp. Carleton lurisdiction 163 When 
the pope was able to meet the Emperour in battell and give 
him the worse. 16x7 Morvson Itin. 11. 73 Finding the Army 
a meere Chao.s, he had given it forme. ^ 2653 Hu Cogan tr. 
Pinto's Trav. Ixxix. 319 On the death which 1 hope to give to 
this Fish, my perfect content depends. 2674 tr. Martinierds 
Voy. N. Countries 32 Which they distil, .putting in a certain 
grain which gives it the same strength and intoxication as ours. 
2726 G. Roberts 4 Years Voy. Ded. A iij b, A Person whose 
Profession and Opportunities have not given him those 
Advantages which others may boast. 2728 Morgan A Igiers 
II. iii. 247 It gives me the Vapours to find People miscalled. 
2754 Richardson Grandison II. xxiii. 168, I give you 
emotion, madam. Forgive me. I have performed my pro- 
mise. 2773 Mrs. Grant Lett.fr. Mount. (1833) I. xiii. io 3 
Another far-seen object gives sad variety to the prospect. 
2803 Pic Nic No. 4 (1806) I. 122 Her restless ambition con- 
tinues to give alarm in every quarter.^ 1817 W. Selwyn 
Law Nisi Frius {tA. 4) II. 3183 This, in Lord Kenyon’s 
opinion, gave the plaintiff a title to the whole. x86a Tyn- 
dall Mountaineering w. 32 Its deep seclusion gives it a 
peculiar charm. 1874 Green Short Hist. iv. § 3. 176 The 
King, .wept bitterly at the news of his father's death, though 
it gave him a crown. 2883 Manck. Exam. 22 Nov. 5/4 
Currency is given . . to a rumour that the Parcel Post is 
being conducted at a loss of something like £ 10,000 a week. 
2^ W. C Smith Kildrostan 88 Clumsy oars— -faugh I they 
give blisters first And then a homy hand. 2890 T. F. Tout 
Hist. Eng. fr. 1689 225 Burke gave the tone to the mass of 
English opinion. 

b. with dat. of person and infinitive. 

2768 Woman of Honor 11 . 187 Your knowing one gives you 
to know the whole mutton-headed species. 2803 Mary 
Charlton Wife 4- Mistress 1 . 52 Each despairing struggle 
only gave her to experience the full force of her bonds. 2^2 

J. H. Newman in Apologia (2864) 273 The last miserable 
century, .has given us to start from a much lower level. 


^ C. With dative of refl. pronoun in various uses : 
To impose on oneself (trouble) ; to cause oneself 
to have (a possession, privilege, etc.) ; to assume, 
pretend to. t To give oneself wonder', to be 
astonished. To give oneself airs : to assume a 
bearing -offensively or ludicrously indicative of 
belief in one’s own superiority. 

c 3300 Melusme xxx. 223, I gyue me grete wonder what 
folke they may be. 2676 tr. Guillatiere' $ Voy, A thefts 3 Look- 
ing gravely, to give myielf Authority [etc. ]. 2704, 1734 [see 

Ai R jA 1 5 b]. 2726 G. Roberts 4 Years Voy. 22 W ithout giving 
my.self any further Trouble. 1836 Lane Mod Egypt. 1 . 146 
She went to his shop, riding on an ass, to give herself con- 
sequence, and said [etc.]. 1843 Bethune Sc. Fireside Star. 

13 She gave herself no airs to procure it. 1873 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) 11 . 409 We ought not to give ourselves airs. 
1886 Law Times LXXXII.77/2 A tribunal cannot give itself 
jurisdiction by erroneous findings of fact. 

H 38, To give to reflect, think : to furnish mate- 
rial for reflexion or thought, (A Gallicism.) 

1890 Globe 7 Aug. 1/4 I’hat pronouncement ‘ gives to re- 
flect’, as the French say. 1892 Sat. Rev. 24 Oct. 477/2 It 
is., likely to achieve alasting popularity.. and to ‘give to 
think ’ . .to certain members of the House of Commons. 

XI. 39. To allow a person or thing to have or 
take ; not to withhold or withdraw ; to concede, 
yield. To give {a person) best : to acknowledge 
oneself defeated by (slang), 

2548 Hall Chron., Hen. V, 73 The Icyng of Englande 
gevyng the upper hande to his father inlawe through the 
greate citee of Paris. Ibid, Hen. VU, 23 b, They never 
gave their enemies one daye to repose, XS83 Hollyband 
Campo di Fior 377, I yealde unto thee. .Without any more 
a doe, I give thee the victorie at this passe-time. c x6xx 
Chapman Iliad i. 272 Atrides, give not stream to all thy 
power. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. iii. 97 The 
common People give their Wives great Liberty.^ 1697 
Dryden Virg, Georg, iv. 275 They give their Bodies due 
Repose at Night. X7ii W. King tr. Naude’s Ref. Politics 
iii. 322 To give a freer range to his passions, 1803 Pic Nic 
No. 3 (1806) 1 . 104 Give but time to this experiment, and it 
will work its end. 1821 Scott Keniho. xxx, The gigantic 
warder.. resigned his keys, and gave open way to the God- 
dess. 3836 E. Howard R, Reefer xxvi. If you’ll give me 
five-and-twenty yards, I’ll run you three hops and a step a 
hundred yards for another crown. 1848 Thackeray Van. 
Fair ix, She said she would never give the pas to a trades- 
man’s daughter. 1883 R. Buchanan Love me for Ever ii, 
iii. 87 Give me a little time, a 1889 W. Collins Blind Love 
(1890) III, xlix. 82 Give yourself an hour to get from station 
to station. 18S9 Boldrewood Robbery under Arms \\i, I 
could hardly stand for laughing, till the calf gave him best 
and walked. 3894 Barinc-Goold Deserts S. France 1 . 131 
She is. .given a long rest in the middle of the day. 

f b. ahsol. imper. Give ye «= allow the remark, 
with your permission. Obs. 

1663 J. Chandler Van HclmonPs Oriat To Rdr., Ye 
seek not the Poor, but (Give Ye) ye resemble Beggars. 

Give me myself \ let me go, leave me at 
liberty. Obs. 

a 3616 Eeaum. & Fl. Valentinian it. iii. Give me myself or, 
by the gods, my friend, You'll make me dangerous 1 

40, intr. To yield, give way. 

a. To yield to pressure or strain. 

2S7y B. Googe HercsbacKs Httsb. ii. (1586) 109 The Oliue 
. . will give and bende, and so will the Poplar, the Willow. 
1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. i. 267 If that Cable 
had given as the other Two did, the Ship must unavoidably 
have been lost. 17x3 Leoni Palladio's Archit. (1742) I. 9 
If . . the Walls should happen to sink, or give more on one 
side than the other [etc,]. 2827 Chron. in Ann, Reg. 193A 
When.. the bricks were removed down nearly to the ends 
of the ties, these ‘ gave ’. 1872 S. Butler Erewkon v. 32 
My boots had begun to give, for I had been going on rough 
ground for more than three weeks, 187^ Jefferies 
Life in S. Co. 72 The wood . . * gives' a little and does not 
jar when struck. 2889 Stevenson Master of B. ix. 240 The 
rail of the fence gave suddenly under his weight. 1890 
Univ. Rev, Aug. 6 x6 The harne.*:s of officialism . . gave a 
little at the joints. x8go Tablet 25 Oct. 630 When it begins 
to give and part it will be too late to cement the union. 
1890 Illustr. Land. News i Nov. 354/1 My head spun and 
throbbed, and my feet felt the world give under them. 189a 
Black ^ White 2 Tan. 21/2 The great hayrick is giving. 
They're all out trying to prop it up. 1893 Longman's Mag, 
Apr. 551 The lock did not give. 

b. Of a joint, tbe nerves : To lose tension, to be- 
come relaxed, to fail. 

1893 Field 29 Oct. 656/2 Rendered worse than useless by 
his knee giving. 2897 Pall Mall Mag. Nov, 335 My nerves 
began to give. 

C. (Of persons) : To accommodate one’s attitude 
to ; (of a dress) to adjust itself to (the varying curves 
of the figure). Also, to allow free play, yield to. 
Also, to give ground, draw back. 

2823 J. Badcock Dom. A imtsem. 166 Persons. . giving . .to 
the motion of the vessel, like outside passengers by a stage- 
coach. 2830 Tennyson In Mem. liii, Dare we to this fancy 

f ive? 2866 A. Thomas Played Out II. ii. 40 Miss Leth- 
ridge’s habit.. Fitting her splendidly, ‘giving' to every 
curve and line of her supple figure. x886 Rider Haggard 
Solomonls Mines xiv. 222 The Greys ceased to give. 

d. To be affected by atmospheric influences ; 
(a) of colours, to fade ; (b) to deliquesce, effloresce, 
soften, or deteriorate, from the effect of damp; 
if) to become damp, (appear to) exude moisture, 
as a stone floor after a thaw (see Eve vi ^') ; (d') of 
timber, to shrink from dryness. 

(a) 2546 P’cEss Eliz. in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser, i. II. 147 
From the grace of the pictur the coalers may fade by time, 
may giue by wether, may be spotted by chance. 


{h) 2677 Grew Colours PI. iii. § 27 There are some Salts, 
which will not give in the least. 1707 Mortimer Husb. 26 Be 
sure before you carry your large Cocks [of hay] in, to open 
them once, and to spread them in the Sun, because ’tis apt to 
give in the Cock. 1743 M rs. Delany Let. 3 Oct. m Life 
Corr. (1863) IL 391 The damp weather made the cement 
give. 1890 Standard 9 Aug. 2/7 The wicket was in fine 
condition all day, and at present shows no signs of giving. 

(c) 1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 21 Some moyst 
weather hath .. caused the powder to give and danke, 
2643 T.^ Goodwin Trial Christian's Gfywth 126 As we 
see against rainy weather, before the raine begins to fall, 
the stones will give, as we use to say, and grow danke.^ 1758 
Reid tr. Mac^ner's Chem. 1 . 293 It will keep long without 
giving or calcining. 

Jig. 1607 Shaks. Timon iv. iii. 491 Flinty mankinde: 
whose eyes do neuer giue But thorow Lu-st and Laughter, 
(if) 2627 tr. Bacon's Life 4 * Death (1651) 8 Planchers of 
Houses, which at first lay close together but after they are 
dried, gave. 1633 G. Herbert 'Temple, Vertue iv, Onely 
a sweet and vertuous soul, Like season’d timber, never 
gives ; But though the whole world turn to coal, Then 
chiefly lives. 

e. Of frosty weather: To relax its severity, to 
become mild; to thaw. 

2678 Wood Life 9 Dec. (O. H. S.) II. 426 Frosty, dry, and 
dusty . . and then the weather gave, but no raine followed. 
2709 Luttrell in Collect, (O. H. S.) IL 436 The weather 
began to give and the snow to melt. 2840 Spurdens Suppl. 
to Forby, Give, to thaw. *It is beginning to give.’ The 
frost is going. 2843 Lefevre Life Trav. Phys. IL ii, ix. 
287 About Christmas the weather generally gives. 1895 
Times 31 Feb. 6. ■'3 The frost .. did not ‘give’ at all in the 
last-named regions. 

•f XII. 41, In various obsolete uses, where put 
or set would now be used; e. g. To give (an) end^ 
a period, a date, a stop to. Also to give in hand ^ 
to give Ji7'e to (see Fire sh. if). 

1460-70 [see A 6 a f ]. c 2489 Caxton Sonnes ofAymon x vii, 
396 Reynawd,.wyll not gyve noo yrens to your nevewe. 
c 24^ [see A 3 ay], a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. 
(1540) B, Tyme gyuethe ende to that suffrethe ende. 2593 
[see A 8 ri. 1617 Morvson Itin. iii, 253 His death gave an 
end to that wan e in the yeere 3477. ?*524 Heywood Gunaik, 
in. 160 To give date unto that which hath, .afflicted me. 
^1643 Spelman Sacrilege (1608) 121 King Henry I.. dying 
afterward without Lssue Male, in the year 1135, gave a 
period to this Norman Family. 0:1677 Barrow Sertn, 
Pleasanin. Relig. Wks. 1687 I. 3 The imperceptible course 
of nature. .may. .give an end to our businesses and lives 
together. 2677 Hale Prim. Ori^ Man. 11. i. 132 To give 
some stop to those Atheistical and Epicurean Opinions. 1712 
J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 108 Placing. .Barrels of 
Powder at the Foot of them, to which they give Fire, by 
Trains laid for that purpose. 

XIIX. intr. To have a (specified) direction. 

1 42. Of the sun : To direct its rays, shine. Obs, 
x6i6 SuRFL. & Markh. Country Farme 80 Her troughes. 
may be in the ayre, and where the Sunne giueth. 

48. To look, open, lead ; afford a view or passage. 
Const, into.^ off,on,onfo^overfOjUpon. (A Gallicism: 
cf. F. donner sur.) 

1840 T. Hook in New Monthly Mag. LX. 434 The back 
windows , .to use a French phrase, give to the gardens. 2860 
Dickens Uficomm. Trav. iii, The Refractories were picking 
oakum, in a small room giving on a yard. 1867 Miss 
Broughton Cometh up as Flower xxiii. (1878) 267 The 
verandah upon which the salon gives. 1872 Lever La, KiU 
gobbin xxvivi. (1875) 163 Kate Kearney’s room, .‘gave* by 
a window over the leads of a tower. 2872 Howells Wedd, 
Joum. 107 A narrow corridor gave into a wide festival space. 
1883 Times (weekly ed.) 2 Oct. 17/4 No window giving on 
to the Street. 2889 Mrs. Lynn Linton Thro\ Long Night 
1 . 1, vi. 83 Bed-room, dressing-room and boudoir, all gave off 
the first landing. Ibid. HI. in. xv. 268 It was the road 
which gave on to the highway. 

XIV. In idiomatic phrases consisting of verb 
and object. 

44. Give birtli to, a. To bear; bring forth, 
b, fg. To produce ; result in. 

271a Addison No. 2671* 6 .fflneas's Settlement in 

Italy produced the Caesars, and gave Birth to the Roman 
Empire. 2828 Scott F.M. Perth xxvi, His wife, then near the 
time of giving birth to an infant, fled into the forest. 2S62 
'Temple Bar 11. 327 His mother - -dies in giving him birth. 
2862 Stanley Jew, Ch. (1877) I. xii. 232 A fit receptacle of 
a nation which was to give birth to the Sacred Book of all 
lands. 

46, Give grxouad. a. To retire before a superior 
force ; f rarely with indirect obj. To yield; 

to relax effort, f c. To yield precedence (obsi), 

a. 2393 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, i. iv. 15 And when the hardyest 
Warriors did retyre, Richard cry’de, Charge, and giue no 
foot of ground. 2640 tr. Verdere's Rom. Rom. i- 8i His 
arrivall stayed the fury of the Pagans in such sort, as they 
began to give him ground. Ibid. iii. 181 The Pagans [began] 
to give ground. 2709 Steele Tatler No. 6 F 9 They are 
once again forced to give ground. 2853 Macaulay Hist, 
Eng. xxii. IV. 433 The enemy was beginning to give ground. 

b. 2645 Pagitt Heresiogr, To Rdr., Hereupon is he per- 
secuted, reviled, &c. . - he gave not ground for all this, but 
bore up manfully. 1705 Stanhope Paraphr. IL 258 Though 
the giving ground in .such Cases be what we are apt rather 
to pity than to condemn. 1888 Mrs. H. Ward R. Elsmere 
xvi, As a man wavers in a wrestling match when his oppo- 
nent unexpectedly gives ground. 

C. 2652^2 Heylin Cosmogr . i. (1682) 230 Valleys of great 
fertility, not giving ground for fruitfulness to the best in 
Europe. 

46 . Give it. a. With dat. or to r To make an 
attack either with blows or words. Also colloq., to 
give it hot. b, slang. With to: To rob, defraud, 
■f e. — to give tongue (see Tongue) (obsl). 
a. 2588 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. iii. 64 Now Maisters draw, Oh 


GIVE* 


188 


GIVE, 


well said Lucian: Good Boy in Virgoes lap, giue it Pallas, 
ji6ia Chapman IVidowes i. C 2, lie giue it him home. 
2831 Macaulav Leii. 30 May, ‘l am glad you put that in / 
|au apology for using tlie word said her lady- 

ship [Lady Holland]! ♦ I was just going to give it you. it 
is an odious word.’ 1872 Punt'k 27 Apr. i6g/i The Com- 
inander-in-Chief has given it to the offenders rather hot. 
1878 Scribners Mag-. XVi. 191/1 Now heis giving it to him I 
b. 1813 J, H. Vaux Fiask Diet, Give r 7 /t), to rob or de- 
fraud any place or person, as, I gave it to him for his reader, 
I robb’d him of his pocket-book. 

C. *600 CoRNWACt.YES Ess. xiv, How well lumball gaue 
it in such a d]^ path, he hath a Nose cries one, like a Beagle, 
and yet a verie deepe moutli. . 

47 . Give place (const, to), f a. To give ground, 
yield to pressure or force {obs.). b. To quit 
one’s place to make room (for another) ; to yield 
precedence; to be Inftrior, ‘yield ’to. f e. 
To yield or defer (to advice) {obs.). d. To be suc- 
ceeded or superse led (by another person or thing). 

[In the first two senses the plirase is a literal rendering of 
X, dare locum i Gr. toitoi^ 

a. 1383 Wychf XX. 36 Tlie which thing biholdynge 
the sones of Yrael ^euen to hem place to flee. 1413 Pilgr. 

(Caxton 1483I i. iii. 4 Right as the fletyng ayer yeuj'th 
place to the flyghr of byrdes . . so was al this erthe passyble 
to spirites. 1559 Mirr. Mag.., J)k. Sujfolk xxii, Which must 
perforce geve place vnto the wave. x^Zz N. Ltchkfield 
tT.Castanlmials Coftq. S. I ml. Iviii. 121 The eniraies were 
driuen to^ giue place. . , 

1382 Wyci.iF xii. 19 Gy ue Re place to ire. 1603 
JCnou-es Hist JVkIw 1x621* 505 Although he were glad to 
depart and give place to his evill fortune for a time [etc.]. 
1638 J. Hayward tr. Biandi's From. 5, I am resolved to 
give fortune place, 

b. 1383 Wycijf Lake xiv. 9 He comynge that clraide thee 
and him, seye to thee, 5 yue place to this, a 1557 Ld. Vaux 
.A fed Lover 24 in TattePs Muc, (Arb.) 174 Ijiinpyng age 
will hedge him now Where youth must geue him place. 
1576 Fleming Pano/d. Epist. 69 Giving place to none that 
is neere unto you for aunoientnesse of acquaintaunce. 1634 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. 91 A House and Garden of the 
Kings, giving place to few in Parthia. 17516-7 tr. T, Keps- 
iePs Tretv. (1760) IV. 3^0 The body of Henry, which layon 
the right hand, immediately moved to the left, and gave 
place to his imperial consort. 1871 R. Ei-i.is tr. Catullus 
ixiv. *68^ 'Phessaly's youth gave place to the Gods high- 
throned in heaven. 

C. 1578 Tm.vsECnt/M/«ey3eGc;st. XV. 3?4 The wicked, .doat 
no hand gtue credite to his promises : but the godly . , they 
giue place lest they stop the way to the word of God. 1633 
Bp. Haix Hard Texts, N. T. 115 If ye liad given place to 
that saving word of mine which hath heene delivered unto 
you. 

4 . tSSS J* Hooper in Coverdale Lett Mart (i564’> 153 
His enemies Ixjlh of the body and soule .. when death com- 
ineth they shal auoide and geue place to .such ioyes as he 
prepared for vs in Christ. X7it Steele No. 49 r 3 
7 ljese Gentlemen . . jgive place to Men who have Business 
or good .Sense in their Faceis. 1S49 Macau i„ay Hisi. Eng. 
ii, 1 . 138 The liturgy gave place to the Presbyterian directory. 
it 1889 W. CoLUMS Mlimi Lave (1890) III. lx. 240 Autumn 
liad given place to winter. 

48 . Give rise to. To be the origin of ; to pro- 
duce ; to result in, 

*777 Sheridah Sck. Scand. i. i, Very trifling circum- 
stances have often given ri.se to the most ingenious tales. 
*798 Fhrriar Iliusfr, Sterne ii. aj; The birth and education 
of Pantagruel evidently gave rilse to those of Martinus 
Scriblerus, 1863 E. V. Neale A mad, Tk. ^ Hat 93 The 
answer to these cmestions gave rise to the systems of Hera- 
clitus., Empedocles, and Anaxagoras. 1879 M. J. Guest 
Led. Hist. Eng. xlviii. 480 His whole previous career had 
given rise to the gravest di.strust. 

49. 'GIto way, ■ 

a. Of fighting men; ^ Give ground. To retreat 
before an advancing force ; to break rank. Also 
transf. and yff. Const, to. 

X413 PUgr. S&mk (Caxton 1483) iv. xxx- 78 The chyup- 
tayns haue at the moost nede of socour yeuen weye to their 
enemyes and made the peple proye to them. 1485 Caxton 
C/ias.GL 193 They.. made .so grete bruyt that the moost 
hardyest of the paynymsgafthem waye. 1704-5 Aiterbury 
Serm. (1726) I. 369^ With how much greater Difficulty, 
every time that we give way, we recover our Ground. 1804 
W. Tennant dnd. Recreat. (ed. 2) H. 3S3 Our troops . . I>y 
.some .strange mismanagement gave way on the right, *879 
M. J. Guest AifcA Hist, itwjc Iv. 567 'The Guards, fighting 
gallantly, began to give way nevertheless, 

tb. To make way; leave the way clear. In 
early use often to give the way. Const, to. 0 h$. 

«i533 Berners fftmt xicxviH. tat They gaue hym 
way, nor durst aproche nere hym. 1606 Holland. S' 
nhts 102 He himselfe would arise up unto the said consuls 
and give them the way [L. decedere mdl. 16117 Morvson 
Jtin. iii.^ 55 The coaches comming downe from the upi>er 
parts, give the way to tliose that come up. Boyle 

Martyrd. Theodora vii. 1 1703) 90 Such sentiments, .as made 
them with great respect give her way. *697 Drydsk Mmid 
1. 822 Scarce h.ad he .spoken, when the Cloud gave way. The 
Mists flew upward, and dissolv’d in day. ^ 1838 Scott F. i/. 
Perth ii, A common feeling of respect induced pa»«ngers 
to give way to the father and daughter. 

c. To make room fox ; be superseded by. 
Const, to. ■ 

*7x3 Steele Rngllsim. No, la SopMstiy must give way 
to Learning. x8pt H. Rogers FcL Fafik (1853) 70 My 
early Christian faith has given way to douI>t. 1885 hi. 
I.LNSKiLL A Lost S'em 275 The surliness hud given vi ay to 

something deeper. 

t d. To allow free scope, opportunity, or liberty 
of action to. Also in indirect pa.ssive, and To give 
wajf (to a |>ersott) to do, t/mt, etc. Obs, ; passing 
intO' C.and g. ■ 

41x586 Sidney Arcadia i. (1633) 5 And knowing that the 


violence of sorrow i.s not at the fir.st to be striven withall . . 
they gave way unto it for that day and the next. 1597 
Shaics. 2 Hen. IF, v, ii. 82, I gaue bold way to my 
authority, And did commit you. 1^5 Bacoh A dv. Learn. 

I. vii. § 7 Antoninus Pius . . not only cea.sing persecution, but 
giving way to the advancement of Christians. i6xx Bible 
TransL Pref. i Certaine. .could not be brought .. to giue 
way to good Letters. x63t Star Chamb. Cases (Camden) 
15 This is not to be given way to, 1633 J. Hayward tr. 
BiondPs From. 133 Giving thereby rather way and en- 
couragement to the Infante, to demand her. 1633 Hall 
Hard T. 610, I will giveaway to a shepheard not more 
foolish than wicked to arise in my Church, a 1657 Bradford 
Plymonth P/antat. (1856) 134 At length, after much debate 
of things, the Gov^ . . gave way that they should set come 
every man for hLs owne perticufer. 1793 Burke Corr. (1844) 
IV. 143 They who, through weakness, gave way to the ill- 
designs of bad men [etc.]. [1818 Jas. Mill Brit India v.v. 

I I . 517 From that moment the General gave way to his 
spirit of dissatisfaction and complaint,] 

e. Of things, material and immaterial : To yield, 
be dislodged, break down (under pressure or 
violenceh f Const, to (obs.). Of the health, mental 
powers, etc. : To break down, fail. 

X640 tr. Ferderds Rom. Rom. in. 2 All the skill and 
courage the Marrinens had were faine to give way to th^e 
violence of this tempest. 1665 Manley Grotius* Lom C. 
PFarres 683 Their Cannon being neither raised nor well 
planted, by their own weight and force were fixed, until at 
la.st the Sand.s giving way, they were removed. 1697 Dkvden 
ASneid i. i7oThe stoutest Vessel to the Storm gave way, and 
suck’d through loosen’d Planks the rushing Sea. xjz6 G. 
Robert.? 4 Years Fop, 133 If an / I'hing gave Way, we could 
better mend it., by Day. tZzo W. Irving .Vir/cA Bk. 
(18.^91 163 The bashfulness of the gue.sts .soon gave way 
before gootl clieer and affability. 1849 TaiPs Mag. XVI, 
269/2 His health gave way to the attacks of disease. Ibid. 
316/2 He rung the bell till the rope gave way. x86o 
Tyndall Glae. i. xvi. x 16 Once upon a steep hard slope 
Bennen’s footing gave way. 1877 Mis-s Yongk Cameos 
Ser. III. xxvii, 264 His strength gave way under repeated 
wounds. 1885 .Sir L H annen in Law Rep. to Prqb. Div. 90 
Her health evidently gave way soon after her marriage. 1889 
Mrs. Kennakd Landing a Prise III, ii. 33 Neither knot 
nor gut gave way under the tremendous strain. 1889 M. 
Caxrd Wing Azrnel 11. xvi. 19 Her voice shook and gave 
way at the last word. 

ll Of persons: To yield under solicitation or 
insistence; to make concessions; to defer to the 
will of another. Const, to. 

1758 Ld. Kames in Life W. Csillen (1832) I. 601 If you 
give way to every patient . . you will never stir from Edin- 
burgh. xSai J. w. Croker in Diary 30 July (1884), When 
he gives way., he does it with so bad a grace [etc.]. X874 

Green Short Ifisf, iii. § 2. xao At the very moment ot 
apparent triumph John suddenly gave way. 1875 Jowgrr 
Plato (ed. a) 1 II. 13a He gives way to a seniimeut which in 
his own case he would control. 

g. To abandon oneself /<? (anger, grief, etc,L 

fxSxS : see 49 d.] x8*a Scott Nigel xxxvi, Here the dame 

was . . incUned to give way to a passion of tears. x88o 
M^'Carthy Own Times III. xxxiil. 70 He never gave way 
either to anger or alarm. *89% Strcuui Mag, May 552/a 
Don’t give way to despair so quickly. 

h. To allow one’s self-control or fortitude to be 
broken down. 

X879 Miss Braddoi* Vixen III. *50* The fact is, she/frw 
way too much % exclaimed active little Mr.s. Scoljel, who 
liad never given way in her life, X879 Edna Lyall Won 
by Waiting xvii, Her old courage kept hex from quite 
giving way. 

1 Of stocks and shares : To fall in price. 

1883 Manch, Exam. 30 Nov. 4/r Mexican Ordinary at the 
morning: was x| up, but it afterwards gave way, the fmal 
price being'dsi div. 

J. JSimtL (See qnot. 1867.) 

xSoa Trans, Soc, Arts^KX. 327 The steersman should .. 
encourage the rowers to give way. 1840 H. H. Dana Bejl 
Mast XXV. 79 Give way boys ! Give way ! Lay out on your 
OiO's,and long stroke I X867 Smyth Sailor's ivorddk., Give 
way, the order to a boat’.? crew to renew rowing, or to in- 
crease their exertions if they were already rowing. To hang 
on the oars. xS33 Stevenson 7 'reas. IsL xvi. 134 The next 
moment, .we had shoved off and given way. 

XV. Used f///>^.with prepositions in specialized 
senses. (See also senses I4d and 43.) 
f 50 . a^adast — To impinge against ; 
to attack, assault, run counter to, Obs, 

X64S Earl Monm. tr.- BiemdPs Cknil Warres Eng. Ii, 
vi.-ix. 152 They gave against the Standard, slew Sir William 
Brandon, the Standard-beam’. x%> — tr, SenauIPs Man 
become Guilty 20 Christian Religion may truly boast, that 
all her Maxims are Paradoxes, which agreeing with truth, 
give against humane reason. Ibid, 356 He jpves against 
Gods Frovidence..who obeys those creatures which arc 
infeiiour to him. Ibid. 374 It was Ytxy just., that they 
which fill our Salle* should make our diesignes give against 
fee rocks. ■ ■ , ' 

f 51 . into — » [After F. dotmer dms.] 
To enter into, give aditesion to, fall in with (an idea, 
project, etc.) ; to engage deeply^ in (a bnsincss) ; to 
fall into (an eiror, a snare )♦ How supetsed'ed, by. 
pm in to (see 59 b). Obs. 

nS9* locitE Toierzttim i«, ii. I began presently to pve 
Into ycttiT methisd, xytMi Rowe Tamerl Deal.j At so Critical 
a Juncture as fek is, .your ljo«dshipoi!ght logjveintimlyinto 
those Public Affairs wMch at this time seem to Demand you, 
1705 Addison Ha^ 96 The Venetians, who are natiimlly 
Grav«,love togtve into tl:Ns FdIHesand Entertainments of such 
Seasons, xyj* Berkelby A kiphr. vi, | ss Some things are 
» manifestly absurd tliat no authority shall make me give 
into them, Ricmarcwson Pmmm III. 40 So feat fee 

g »or Girl, divided between her Indinatxon for him, and her 
uty to her dedgniM Mother, gave mtofee Plot upon him. 
X76X Hume HUt Eng, IL axv. 94 Ibey gave mto the 


snare prepared for them, us 1797 H. Walpole Mem, Geo. II 
1- 57 Mr. Pitt gave .strongly into a Parliamentary Inquiry! 
1825 T. Jefferson A uiobiog. Wks. 1859 1 . 6 Marshall h^ 
given into this error. 1846 McCulloch Acc. Brit Empire 
(1854)11. 35 The country Iwuikers gave into the infatuation. 
XVI. Idiomaticiiily com bated with adverbs. 

52. Give about. 

fa. tram. To encompass; surround, [trans- 
lating L. circumdare.'] Obs. 

X382 WvcLiF Ezek. iv. 8 Loo ! y 3aue about [or cum. 
passide] thee with boondis. X483 Cath. Augl. 15^/1 To 
Giffe abowtte, circumdare, circumstipare. 

b. To distribute, circulate (writings) ; to spread 
(a rumour). 

<2x7x5 Burnet Oum Time II. 348 He [Ferguson] gave 
about most of the pamphlets writ of that side : and with 
some he passed for the author of them, *724 Swift 
Draper's Lett. Wks. 1755 V. 11. 74 It hath been given 
abiAit for several days past, that ^ somebody in England 
empowered a second somebody [etc.]. 

53. &i-w0 

a* trans. To give back, restore ; to. give ..in re- 
turn. Also f to give againward. . , , 

a xg>o Cursor M, 16476 .Here i yeld yow yur'mone, ges 
me a-gain mi war. CX400 A. Davy Dreams 19 No strdok 
ne 3af he a5einward. 1483 Cat A. Angt 155/1 To Gife 
a-gayn«, redonare* 1530 Fai.,scr. 566/2, I gyve agayne, . . 
je Tens. 

b. intr. To soften ; to yield, lit. an<l fig. Cf. 
40 d, e. Obs. exc. dial. 

16x7 Moryson I tin. in. 80 Mincrall Salt, .is. .lesse subject 
to giving againe, then our boiled salt. 1623 Markham 
Country Content m. vii. 215 (Vnlesse the place where it is 
kept be like a Hot-house) it will so danke and giue againe, 
tliat it will be little belter then raw Malt. 1855 [see A S-y], 
X869 Lonsdale Gloss., Give again, to thaw, to yield, of 
a frost ; to relax througli damp^ or fermentation. 1877 
Iloldermss Gloss, s.v., Bread is said to give-ageean when it 
loses its pristine crispness, and becomes soft and moist, 

54. 0ive away. 

a. trans. To alienate from oneself by gift; to 
dispose of as a present, as alms, or in any way 
gratuitously. 

a X400 Sir Perc. 1983 I'hou base giffene thi part of bothe 
away. ax^bS Sidney Arcmiia 11. {1633} 169 'The more he 
gat, the more still he shewed that he (as It were) gave away 
to his new mistressej wlum he betrayed hi.s promises to the 
foimer, x6$o J kb. 'Faylok Holy Living iv. § 3 Charity 249 

I. ove gives away all things that so he may advance the 
interest of the beloved person. [1709 .^tterbur'F Serm. (1726) 

II. 22;j' Whatsoever we employ in Charitable Uses, during 
our l..ive8, is given away from ourselves ; what we bequeath 
at our Death is given from othens only.'l X831. Brewster 
Newton {1855) IL xxvii 411 He used to remark that they 
who gave away nothing til! they died, never gave at all 
x888' Mrjs. RiD.Diax Nuds Curse JL iv. 89 He gave away 
m»'mt of his income. Mod, 'The prices realised were wretch- 
edly low ; the goods were almost given away, 

h. To per.for.m the ceremony of banding over 
(a bride) to the bridegroom at a marriage. 

17x9 De Foe Crmee n, viij I .. gave her away. iSafi 
Lamb Elia Ser. 11. B'allacies xiit, The bride., presented to 
him a.s her father—the gentleman that was to give her away. 
1879 MissYonge Cameos Ser. iv. xx, 213 Mary was givea 
away. -by the Marquis of Win Chester, 

f C. To sacrifice (another’s interests or rights). 

1548 Hau. CAron., I fen. VI, iss b, Vea, said the capitain, 
so that you geve away no niannes right, hut his, whose 
aucthontie you have. 1604 .Shaks. Oth. in. iii. 28 Be merry 
Cassio, For thy .StiHcitor shall rather dye, 'J'hen giue thy 
cause away, lyxx CVess I>orc«kstkr m 15M Rep. Hist 
MSS. Comm. App. iv, 68 1 Represent to her Maje.sty that 
this would lie giving away my Ixird's rank, who is an older 
Lieutenant General than Lord Orkney. 

d. simtg. To betray, expose (oneself, another 
person) to detection or ridicule; to let slip (a 
secret), esp. through carelessness or stupidity. 

tBffiScribmds Mag. XV. 8x2/1 Ye wfout back on her, and 
shook her, and played off on her. and gave her away— dead 
away 1 X883 F. hi. Cravvfi>rd Dr. Claudius ii, I thought 
he would give himself away. xflSo Ansxtvrs 20 Apr, 326 
My closely cropped hair, however, *^gave me away *. xSox 
Boston (Mass.) Jrnl, 20 Feb. 4/1 General Sherman would 
not lie told a secret- He said he would give it away to the 
first person he met. 

e. To distribute. ■■ ■ 

X889 PmuM & Wa.i4S Fatal Pkryne L iii. <59 Tlien fee 

old vicaire gave away the prices. xSgx Coruk. Mag. Oct, 
393 She gives away tracts, addresses meetings. ^ 

^ f, intr. Misused fax give nmy give away). 

xfixx SfiEO Hist Gi. Bnt. ix. xii. § 96. 579 The _whole 

S ower of fee Freneh gaue away, and sought to saue it selfe 
y flight. 1747 Sarah FmutUNO Dmna Simple L 
3^, I have continually languished for Impombilitles, and 

S * mn away to Desires as madly m if [etc. 3 . X893 Boston 
ass.) Weekly Tramcripi 27 Jan. 4/2 His death is as 
though one of the sheet anchors of society had suddenly 
given away, 

g. trams. To give up, resign, surrender, rare, 
1850 Twnvsok Im MIem. iv. x To Sleep I give my powers 
aww* 

55 . 

a* (See simple senses and Back.) To 

restore ; to surrender again ; to reciprocate ; to re- 
ifiect, to edho, etc. 

a xiZbSmmY Arcmiia tt. (1633) xia With feat he gave her 
back fey»p«r. »6ox Shaks. 7 *mvL N iv. iiliSl'ake, and gme 
hacke affayim. tf&a Prior DespaM 9 ^SAepA.t He gave em 
back their friendly Tears, He sigh’d, hut wou'd not spe«. 
a X73pt ATtmwmr Serm. 0 .), Till tMr vices perhaps give 
1ba« all those advantages which their victories procured, 
xftngt Dmglas^ or Field ^ Otie^bum 1 . xi. x461He3 defied my 
fereiits, and gave back my reproaches. »%* F», A, Kemble 
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in Ree, of Girlhood (1878) IL ix. 249 It is tlie still, deep, 
placid element that gives back the images. 1889 J. Mastek- 
man iScotts of Be&tminster II. viii. 43 The sandy tracks gave 
back no rumble. 

t intr. To retreat, fall back. Ohs, or arch, 

154S Hall Ckron., Ediv. IV, 21S By reason of whiche 
succotts, kyng Edwardes parte gaue a litle backe. 1597 
Daniel Civ. IVarsiu. Ixxv, Now backe he giues, then rushes- 
ou amalne. 1678 Bun van Pilg'r. 1. 108 So they [ Fiends] gave 
back, and came no farther. 1814 Theodora iv. ii, Give back 
—make way— Room for the prisoner’s witness. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. M. iii. 484 Slowly then Did he give back face 
foremost from the men. 

•k c. Of a surface : To recede. Obs. 

1723 tr. Le Cierds A rchit. L 86 The Eniahlature is some- 
times made to give back or retreat a little between the 
Columns. 

t d. To yield to pressure. Obs. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk Selv. 71 As if he should thrust it 
against some hard body at rest, of too stout a withstanding 
to yield way or give back. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. i. 185 
Christian .. began to try at the Dungion door, whose bolt 
<as he turned the Key) gave back. 

f56. CJ-ive by. intr. To stand aside. Obs. 

163^ M ARM ION Fine Comf, v. i, Give by Crochet, till I 
question them. 

67. ©ive down, trans. Of a cow : To let flow 
(milk). Also ahsol. 

x6§9 Dryden Ovidy Met. xv. Fables (1700) 509 And daily 
to give down the Milk she bred, A Tribute for the Grass on 
which she fed. 1847 Marryat Childr. //. p'orest vi, In the 
course of ten days she gave down her milk. 1878 ScribneVs 
Mar. XV. 382 Give down 1 Give down— my crumpled brown ! 
58. Give forth.. 

T a. trans., To offer ; to bold out, Obs. 

1584 R. Sco'f Discov. Witcher, in. i. 40 The diuell giucth 
foorth Itis hand. 

b. To emit. 

ax$d6 Sivmzv Arcadia 11. (1633^ 122 All the sparkes of 
vertue-.were so blown to glue forth their vttermost heat. 
1839 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 8i We do not hear that Mem- 
non's statue gave forth its melody at all under the rushing 
of the mightiest wind. 1878 ScribueVs Mag. XVI. 510/2 
The fields . . give forth an odor of spring. 1886 Adei.. 
Sergeant No Saint II. i. 15 An owl gave forth .. a long, 
weird, melaaclioly note. 

c. To spread abroad, puldisb ; to report, rumour. 

1611 Bible Transl. Pref. i He gaue foorth, that bee had 

not scene any profit to come by any Synode. a 1627 Hay- 
ward Kdnh ^7(1630) 84 .Soone after it was giuen forth, and 
belieued by niany that the King was dead,^ 1629 Brent 
Couuc, Trent Tie, By this he was forced to giue foorth hi.s 
Oration, and sent a copie of it to Rome [etc.]. 1727 Old- 
MixoN Clarendon 272 It was given forth to be by Commis- 
sion from the King, and there is great reason to suspect it. 
1879 M. J. Guest Lect Hist. Eng. xlii. 430 The king gave 
forth a proclamation.^ i88o Fowler Locke iv. 59 Locke .. 
then gave forth a series of works in rapid succes.sioa. 

69. Give in. 

a. intr. To yield ; to give up tbe contest ; to 
acknowledge oneself beaten ; occas. {colloq.) to ad- 
mit under pressure of argument {that). 

1616 S. Ward Coale from the Altar (1627) 16 They tire, 
giue in, and end in the flesh, a 1607 Hayward Edio. VI 
(1630^ 32 The charge was giuen with so well gouerned fury, 
that the left corner of the .Scots battalion was enforced to 
giue in. X648 Jenkyn Blind Guide iii. 57 You give in . . 
and shew your self . . afounder’d disisutant. 1805 Sporiing 
Mag. XXYI. 56 According to the boxing phrase, [he] shewed 
the white feather and gave in. ^1873 Olifhant Iuno‘ 
cent II. ii. 36 ‘You won't give in?’ said Frederick. ‘You 
are just like all women. You will never allow you are in 
the wrong.’ *877 — Yng, Musgrave I, xv. 264 Ihe stjuire 
won’t give in he own.s them. 1890 Doyle Finn of Girdle^ 
stone xxiii. 262 Nothing, .would, .bring her to give in upon 
that point. 

b. To yield to (a habit, fashion, opinion).^ [Prob- 
ably originated by a false analysis of give into (see 
51) = F. doumr dans. (Most of our examples of 
give into appear in later edd. z.% give in /£>.)] 

*793 T, J EFFERSON WtH. (1830^ IV, 483 So far from giving 
in to this opinion ..he was clear the debt was growing 
on us. 1845-6 Trench Huls. Lect. Ser. ii, i. 160 No doubt 
there is a temptation to give in to this. *883 W. Blades 
Caatoji 87 Caxton never gave in to the new-fangled ideas 
of printers about the advantage of title-pages to books. 

c. To fail, die off. 

xZe^ Jml.R. Agric. Soc. I. in. 288 These plants ‘gave 
in ’ : and hardly a cane three Ret high was left in the fol- 
lowing year, 

f d. To intervene. Also, to rush into conflict. Obs. 
x6xo Healey V/ves Comm. St. A ng. Citie of God (i6yo) 1 16 
In the midst of the fight the women gaue in betwixt the 
battells. 1640 tr. Verdere's Rom. Rom, 1. 139 The gallant 
Pagan, .gave in upon them with the Giants, hoping to break 
them. 164X Earl Mo.nmouth tr. BiondPs Civlll Warres I. 
iv.-v. 159 Fearing, .that, if new troopes of the enemy should 
come up, the enterprise would bee the more difficult, hee 
re^jolutely gave in amongst them. 

e. trans. To hand in, to deliver (an account, 
return, etc.) to the person officially appointed to 
receive it. To give in onds adhesion to : to notify 
formally one’sacceptance of (principles, etc.), f Also, 
to deliver (a thrust) ; to prefer (an accusation). 

x6o2 Marston Ant. Of Mel. n. Wks. 1856 I. 27 Pray you 
give in an epithite for love. 1678 Bunyan (1875) 

57 The third . . gave him a Roll with a Seal upon it, 
which he bid him look on as he ran, and that he. should give 
it in at the Ccelestial Gate. 1688 Burnet Italy xo a, 
Some Accusations were given in to the Inquisitors against 
him. 1692 Sir W. Hofe Fencing Master 4 The figures giv- 
ing in the thrust are Paried by the figures opposite to them. 
xjxn De Foe Plague C1884) 132 The .. Officers did not give 
in a full Account. 1879 Miss Yonge Cameos Ser. iv. x. 118 
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The Scots gave in their adherence to the peace of Crespy. 
1890 Standard 5 Nov. s/t The formula to which Mr. Glad- 
stone bids us believe they have given in their adhesion 
Mod. Names of competitors must be given in before the end 
of the month. 

f. To bestow in addition. 

x886 Mrs. C. Praed Miss JaeohsetPs Chance I. viii. 157 
Don’t be led away by that professional manner of his. It's 
the regulation thing, given in gratis with the prescription. 

g. Of a pugilist : To droop (the head). 

1814 Sporting Mag, XLIV, 240 Donnelly shewed evident 
synmtoms of weakness, and gave his liead in. 

60. Give off. 

fa. ti'ans. To relinquish; to cease, leave off. 
Sometimes with inf. as object. Obs. 

1595 Smaks. yMw v. i. 27 Did not the Prophet Say, that 
before Ascension day at noone. My Crowne I should giue 
off? X613 Wither Satyr. (1615) 232 But yet I must not 

heere giue off to speake, To tell men wherein I haue found 
them weake._ Wood Life (O.H.S ) I. 151 A. Wood’s 

mother . , being much out of purse - , she gave off house- 
keeping. 1697 R, Peirce Bath Mem. ii. viii. 375 He was 
perswaded to give off Riding. X729 Stackhouse Body 
Divin. ( 1776) II. IV. i. § 2 The neces-sity of giving off all 
intercourse with him. 

t b. intr. To cease ; to withdraw, quit the field. 
t6o6 Shaks. Ant. Cl, iv. iii, 23 Follow the noyse so 
farre as we haue quarter. Let’s see how it will giue off. 
1655 Stanley Hiy. Philos, ni. (1701) 119/2 Diodorus with- 
out acting any thing memorable, gave off safe. 1692 Locke 
Educ. § 112 It would be kept from being too much, if we 
gave off as soon as we perceiv'd tnat it reach’d the mind, 
e. trans. To emit, throw off. 

1839 Jrnl. R, Agric. Soc. 1. ii, 192 They gave off their 
moisture to the air. i8ii Temple Bar 1. 260 These gase.s 
are given off very readily. 1878 Huxley Pkysiogr. 67 
Every piece of open, water, .is constantly giving off vapour, 

d. To send off as a branch. 

1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Auat. 68x Near its origin, this 
artery gives off several branches to the scaleni muscles. 
1849 JmL R. Agric. Soc. X. 11. 580 Arteries, .give off many 
bianche.s, 1870 Roli.estom Anim. Life 132 The paired 
nerves are given off very close to each other, 

1 61. Give on. intr. To make an assault. Ohs. 
c 1611 Chapman Iliad xvn. 230 The Troians first gaue on. 
1646 Earl Monmouth tr. Biondi’s Civlll Warres it. vi.-ix. 
152 With Cheerefull countenance he gave on upon the 
Enemy, and was as cheerefully followed by his men. i6d6 
Waller histr. to Paint. 12 Where he Gives on, disposing 
of cheir Fates, Terror and Death on His loud Cannon waits. 
1667 Dryden Ann. Mirab. cclxxx, He saw the Town’s one 
half in rubbish lie And eager flames give \ed. 2, (1688) drivej 
on to storm, the rest. 

62. Give out. 

a. trans. 'Fo utter, publish ; to announce, pro- 
claim, report. 7b give ft) out: to profess, give 
it to be believed that. Also, to give (a person) out 
to be (so and so), and absol. 

CX340 Cursor 3 L 295x8 (Cott. Galba) And l>at cursyng vn- 
lawful es . . Jje whtlk es gifen out ouer tyte, with-owten ani 
right respite, 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 113 And thenne 
by goddes grace I shal yeue out the .sentence and luge- 
ment. ^ 1593 Abp. Bancroft Dating. Posit, i. vi, 20 I'hey 
gaue it out .. that some were licentious. 1605 Shaks. 
Meub. V. viii. 8 Thou bloodier Villaine Then tearmes can 
giue thee out. <2x6x0 Healey Theophrastus (I'isfi) 27 
Hee gives himselfe out to bee Generali of the .. knights 
of the Post. 1688 Burnet Lett. Italy 23 His Followers 
were given out to be Hereticks. xqztiAdtt. Capt. R, Boyle g, 
My Master gave out to my Mistress that he .should be 
oblig’d to go . . to look after some Goods, xqifi Anson’s Voy. 
rn. viii. 370 He gave out at Macao, that he was bound to 
Batavia. X879 M. J. Guest Lect. Hist. Eng. xxxvn.y^i\ 
Some gave themselves out as ‘ poor scholars 1884 Manch. 
Exam. 7 June 4/7 It was given out that Germany and 
Austria had the same policy in Europe. 1889 ‘ J. S. Winter ’ 
Mrs. Bob II. xii. 177 Not quite so young as she gives out, 
xSga Chamb. frnl. 7 May 303/2 The factory clock . . gave 
out the hour of three. 

b. To aiinounce (a hymn) to be sung; to read 
out (the words) for the congregation to sing ; f also 
(see quot. 1825). 

17x2 Steele Sped. No. 503 p 2 When the psalm was given 
out, her voice was distinguished above all the rest. 1825 
Danneley Encycl. Mus., Give out the Psalm or Hymn. 
Tune is to pierform upon the organ the tune once over.. for 
the purpose of enabling the congregation to join .. in the 
singing of the psalms and hymns. 1887 Baring-Gould 
GaverocksW. xxv. 51 The clerk in church gave out the 
psalm. 

c. To send forth, emit ; to cause to be sent 
forth, t Also, to put forth, utter (prayers). 

x\^-xS3io Myrr. our Ladye ^2x O Mary flowre of vjTgyns 
as rose or iyly, gyue oute prayer.s to thy sonne for the 
helthe of crysten people. 1626 Bacon § 388 In 

Orenges. .the Nipping of their Rinde giuethout their Smell 
more. 1799 Sir H. Daw in T. Beddoes Contrib. Phys. 
Med. Knowledge 153 Dr. Ingenhouz discovered that vege- 
tables give out vital air, when exposed to the solar light 
in contact with water. 1861 Temple Bar III. 178 The 

f old gave out it.s red glow.^ 1884 Illustr. Land, Nenvs 20 
)ec. 606/2 It [the explosive apparatus] fell . . making a 
tremendous noLse, giving out a huge flash of fire. 1890 Ibid. 
26 Apr. 530/1 The carbonic-acid gas and other waste matters 
you give out with each breath, 

d. To issue ; to distribute. 

1710 Steele Taller No. 189 T 3 Write down what you 
give out to your Landre.ss, what she brings Home again, 
X724 De Foe Mem, Cavalier X63 The king gave out 

arms to them. 1870 tr. Erckmann-CkatriaKs Waterloo 
160 At the end of twenty minutes the advance money was 
given out. 1887 BARiNG-GouLD<7n:r^riw:^jr II, xxxiiL 183 Rose 
had the key of the storeroom, but forgot to give out supplies. 

e. inlr. Of persons: To desist (in later use, to 
desist through exhaustion of strength or patience). 
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Of an implement, a limb, a machine,, etc. : To break 
down, get out of order, lail. Of a supply : To run 
short, come to an end. 

1523 Fitzherb. Hush, § 2 Those plowes gyue out to 
sodemly, and therfore they be the worse, to drawe. x€zg 
H. Burton Babel no Bethel 7 [He] is willing rather to play 
small play, then to giue out. 1729 Swift Grand Quest., 
Madam, I always believ'd you so stout, That for twenty 
denials you would not give out. 1740 tr. De Monhfs Fort. 
Country Maid (1741) 1 1 . 170 When a Man is agreeably 
engaged, he can't always give out at Pleasure ; instead of 
one [glass], he drank several. 1815 Sporiing Mag.'YA.N . 
161 The fii.st in a lark, but the last to give out. 1856 
Olmsted Siazte States 25 A new leader look tbe place 
of the old man, when his breath gave out, 1861 W . H. 
Russell in Times 24 Sept., Tea, coffee, and clothing 
are nearly exhausted, or have, as the American phrase 
ha.s it, ‘given out’. 1875 Lowell Wks. (1890 IV. zZo' 
Even the laborious Seldeil, who wrote annotations on it 
[the ‘ Polyolbion ’} .. gave out at the end of the eighteenth 
book. iB.qZ ScribnePs Alag. XV. 635/1 His strength gave 
out more than once. 1882 Edna Lyall Donovan xxiv, His 
eyes have given out, so he won’t go np this term. lEgo 
Lippincotfs Mag. Feb. 210 Our powder gave out. 1890 
Sat. Rev. 9 Aug. 158/1 The Ruby’s engines gave out for a 
time. 1893 Surrey Gloss, sv., His leg gives out ; he’s 
troubled to get about. 1895 Daily News 9 Feb- 5/3 They 
are threatened with one great danger. Before spring their 
finance.s may give out. 

63. Give over. 

a. trans. To leave off, finish, cease from fan 
action) ; to give up, abandon (an attempt, a habit, 
a mode of life). + Also with infin. o\>]. 

c 1325 Poan times Ediv. II (Percy Soc.) xlvii, Pryde and 
covetise Gyveih overal jugement, And turneth lawe.s up and 
down. X542 Udall Erasm. Apopk. 344 b, Certain persones 
. . saiyng that Demades had now geuen ouer to l:ee suche 
an haine, as he had been in tyme pa.st. 1550 Crowley 
I rump. 489 Geue over all thy tifpjllji ng. 1577 Harrison 
England 11. v. (1877) i. iii Gluing oner in these daies to inain- 
teine such pompous vanitie. 1^3 Stubbks /!«<?/ Abtts.w. 
(1882) 03 This man . . ought not^ at any hand to giue over 
his calling, but to perstiiere in the same to the end. 
1600 Shaks, A.Y.L. i. ii. 190 We pray jou for your owne 
sake to embrace your own saietie and giue ouer this 
attempt. 1603 Knou.es Hist, Turks (i638 < 23 Neither did 
the Turks thus oppressed, gine it ouer, but. .fought it out 
with inuincible coinage, 1636 1 rathwait Lives Rom, 
Emp. i6x Why then give over to be Empei our? 1645 Boats 
Ireland's Nat. List. (16521 98 I’efore we give over this dis- 
cours of Lime, we shall adde [etc.]. 1688 Burnet Lett. Italy 
38 It was time for people to give over goii to Confession. 
1708 — Left. (ed. 3)251 Before I give over writing concerning 
this Place [etc.]. 17x1 Addison Sped. No 62 P5 When he 

resolves to give over his Passion, he tells us that one burnt 
like him for ever dreads the Fire. 1720 M rs._M anley Power 
of Love (1741) 135 She rested in this conceit 'till the King 
gave over play. 1801 A. Ranken PI hi. France L 345 Their 
fleet being almost annihilated, they gave over their piracies. 
X842 J. H. Newman Eccl. jh trades (1843) *^8 One thing 
then they did : they gave over the contest. 1889 Mrs- 
Oliphant Poor Gentlem. 11. xii. 218, I know your little 
ways. You’ll have to give them over when we're married. 
1892 Black <S- White Jan, 54/2 It’s time .she gave over that 
sort of pride. 

b. absol. or intr. To ceas-e ; desist, leave off. 
f Of a factory : To stop working. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 23 Let hym contynue 
his labour, and neuer gyue ouer. i6ix' Bible TransLPref. 
7 He offended the Prophet for giuiiig over then, 16S8 in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. Stt. n. IV. 159 Last week a great I’in- 
work gave over, by which four hundred Tinners are out of 
Employ. X741 Middleton Cicero L vi. 418 The assembly 
grew so impatient, and made such a noise and hissing, that 
he was forced to give over. 1746 Exmoor Courtship rgiq 
(E. D. S ) Es wont be mullad and soulad. — Stand azide, 
come, gi' o'er. 1840 R. Agric, Soc. I, iv, 432 He gave 
over at the end of about six hours, and set to again the 
next morning. 1858 Hawthorne F'r. ^ It. Jrtih, L 251 
They ran hastily beside tbe carriage, but got nothing, and 
finally gave over. 

t C- trans. To abandon, desert (a person, cause, 
etc.). Obs. 

c 1477 Caxton fason 65 These knightes of grece aban- 
donne us and gyue us ouer. X513 Douglas yteneis xii, xiiL 
66 And now forsuyth, thy will obey sail I, And giffis owr 
the caus perpetualy. 1663 Butler Hud. i. W, 506 The 
Cause, for which we fought and swore So boldly, shall we 
now give o’er? 

d. To devote, resign, surrender, hand over: id) 
with obj. a person, oneself, f Also in pa. pple., 
‘ left to oneself ’, abandoned by God to one’s own 
evil passions, 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. iqz rL I'he chylde marcyal. .gafe 
hym self all ouer unto our lord Jhesu cryste. 1573 J. San- 
ford Hours Recrcat. (1576' 105, I feele y‘ sleepe will giue 
me ouer to his sister. 1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent 
(1826) 157 Men given over to beleeve illusions. C1585 R. 
Browne Anszv. Cartwright 34 The power of the word . .to 
rebuke and giue ouer to execration, a X586 Sidney A rcadia 
n. (1633) T13 O my Zelmane, goueme and direct me : for I am 
wholly giuen ouer vnto thee. 1639 B'uller Holy War i. xvi, 
(1640) 23 Giving themselves over to pleasure. 1649 _Bp. 
Hall Cases Consc. (1650) 142 Should I be so farre given 
over, as to have my hand in blood . . I should [etc ]. 1656^ — 
Occas. Medit. (1851) 6 I'hough I have a will of mine 
own ; yet let me give myself ouer to be ruled and ordered 
by thy Spirit, xyox Grew Cosm. Sacra in. iii. § 6, 106 
When the Babylonians . . had given themselves over to all 
manner of Vice ; it was time [etc.], 1859 Thackeray kVrg'/?*. 
xxiv. Colonel Lambert gave over the young Virginian to 
Mr. Wolfe’s charge. 1870 Rogers Hist, Gleanings Ser. n. 

f Oxford is given over to heretical depravity. iSyx R. 

LLfs tr. Catullus xi. 17 Live on yet, still given o’er to 
nameless Lords. 1877 Miss Yonge Cameos Ser. iii. x. 87 
I'hey worked up their fury against the traitor Bishop who. , 
wanted to give them over to the Pope. 
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(^) with obj. a thing'. 

1481 Caxton Gode/roy clxxxv, *72 The turhes . . were dis- 
confyied and gaf oner the toures. 1568 Grafton C/j:?W 2. IL 
107 it was of him deinaunded, whether he should be slaiue, 
or be deposed, or should voluntarily geve over the crowne? 

Burton Aunt. MeL ii. ii. iv. (1651) 272 Dioclesian .. 
gave over Ills scepter, and turned gardiner. 1889 Doyte 
M. C/ar^v xxi. 2ui Bearing with me the small package 
which Sir Jacob dancing had given over to my keeping. 

e. To pronounce inciiraijle as far as conctnis the 
speaker. Now rare. (Cf. Give up., 64 h.) 

1530 Palsgr. 565/2, I gave over, as physiciens gyve over 
a man that they w'yll no more meddle with, or as we do 
thynges that we jiave forsaken, je habandonne. x6xg 
Drayton /dm Ixi, Now if thou would'st, when all haue 
giuen him ouer, Front Death to Life, thou might’s! him yet 
recouer. ■ a. 1641 Suckling Fragm. A arm 1 1648 - 54 Since it is 
lawfull for every man to practise upon them that are I'onsakeii 
and given over, . 1 will adventure to prescribe to you. c 1696 
It? Hipii Remedy werse than />/>., 1 .sent for RatclifTe; was 
so ill, That__ other doctors gave roe over, 1746 Berkeley 
•znd Let.; Tar-^wah’r % 1 3 When patients are given over, 
and all known metliods fiili. 1820 Rxammer No. 615 Garth 
■being given over by an' intimate medical friend. iSgo Mrs. 
Jameson Leg.jVhnast. Ord. (1863) 1 66 Who had been ill of 
a fever, and given over by her physician. 

f. To abandon the hope of seeinijT, finding, 
overtaking, etc. Also, I'o give over for \dead^ lost ) : 
see Foe 19 b. ? Obs. 

1674 tr. Martinierds Voy. M Countries 66 They gave us 
over fur lost. 1678 Lady Cuawohth in 12/A Reg. I/isi. 
AJSR. Cti/nm. App. v. 47 Wlien the Doctors have given 
him over for dead. 1748 Anson's Foy. ii. xiii 274 Having 
seen nothing of our In at, we^^gave her over for lost. 1777 
SfiERiDAN .'yth. Standol v. ii, Sir Peter, you are come in 
good time, I promise you ; for we had just given you over, 
*797 CoLEKinoE J.ett. iiSfS) 15, I was nuw almost given 
over, the punds, and even me river, near where 1 wa.s lying, 
having lieen drag.sed. 1830 H. Angeix) Remin, L 218 His 
friends, . had given him over for lost, 

t give ill, yield [^fo). Ohs. 

*530 PArnoR. 565' 1, I geve over, as a man dothe that is 
oveicome, i yelde in a mater, ;> succnmbe. and fe me nns. 
1568 Grafion Chron. H. 57 ile .. was content to geve over 
to the khiges request. 

h. intr. I'o give way, give oneself up. rare. 

1892 IftirpedsiMug.}u\y 299 The big female gives over to 
despair. 

64 . ■ 

B>. irans. 'Po resign, surrender; to hand over, 
part with. Const, with dat. or lo. \a] with ol)j. 
a thing, f Also ellipt., to yield {precedence) to. 

xiS4C), R. Chron. an. 1132 fH, l scnde vfier him & dide 
him ayuen uji 8e abbotrice of liur<:h. a 1400'So A iexatider 
813 l han J)M gave hym }>« ^ yolden be realme. 

d!x$33 Ld. Berners fJmn hx. 203 Whan l«oryn& GahifTer 
saw that the tuwiie was gyuen vp by the frenchemen they 
enteryd in to it. a 1601 'i Makston Pasfuii ^ k'ath. t 105 
But still expect and gape with iiungrle lip When hec’le gtue 
vp, his gowtie stewardsliip, 1710 Taj ter No. 258 f 4, I am 
re!>oIve<l to give up my Farm, sei 1 my .St ock and remove. 1732 
'BzuKV.i.v.y Akiphr. »v. § i3 'J'his is in fact tugive up the po nt 
in di-^putc, 1731 Hist. Ht/e, in Ann. Reg, 25/1 'i'he fort was 
given up, and the g,irri.,on surrendmxl. i£oo tr. La-^ 
grange's Ckem, 214 When the nitrous g,ts is ail dec-jin- 
poseci, it gives up it.s oxygen to the piyrophorus, and burns it, 
x2,z^Mirrorl.tZft At taoie all gave up to Tom For handling 
knite or fork, 1838 Lytton Aiiu ig bhe could not give 
up her canaries. i8i^ Law Times Rep. L i II . 708. x Dr. Cox 
has., retired from liis incumbency and given up his benefice. 
x8gw Summer No, 24/3 The moat after nine days 

h&iX given up its dead. 

{h With obj. a person : To deliver fa fngitive, 
onestdf) into the hands of an officer of justice, an 
enemy, etc. ; to abandon (oneself ) to a feeling, an 
influence. Also rejl. to yield (to evidence, etc.), 
a 1568 AscHA.M.SVm/m.n(Arb.)8i They geuingthemselues 
vpto vanitk. ^ 1599 Shaks. Hen. T, iv. vi. 32 All my mother 
came into mine eyes, And gaue me vp to leares, lyxt 
AumsoN Spect. No. 108 fy Ffis Parents gave him up at 
leiigth to htN own Inventions. IHd. No. no r 6 Gould not 
I give myself up to thi.s general Te.'itinmny of .Mankind, I 
should to the Relations of panicular Persons who are now 
living, J722 De Foe { 18S4) 221 They gave them- 
selves up, and . . abandon'd themselves to . . Despair, 1803 
Tie Nk No. 13 ti8o6) II. 210 *l‘hey gave themselves up 
to Credulity. 1852 Thackeray Esmond n. i, He went to 
give himself up at the prison. 1S72 C. E. Maurice S. 
Langton it. 121 He gave himself up unhesitatingly to the 
guidance of Innocent. 

b. To forsake, abandon, relinquish, desist from, 
relinquish the prospect of ; to cease to have to do 
with (,a peison): to sacrifice, ‘lay down’ (one’s 
life), t Also elUpt.., to give tip (friend.shi]>) with. 

1558 W. Towrson in Hakluyt Toy. '1589 129 Hauing 
taken out the artillerie, goods, victuals, and gold. . We gaue 
her vp 25 de^^rees by north the line, ^ X697 CouiEi Ess, n. 
Despair 123 Such an Expeevation. . will never come to picss: 
Therefore I'll e'en give it up, and go and fret my seif, xyxz 
Steele Sped. No, 478 w 2 Providence in this case makes 
use of tjje folly which we will not give up. a 17x5 Burnet 
Own /'ime (1823) 1- 5*8 He indeed pre.ssed me to give up 
with Sir Robert Murray. 1748 Anson's Roy. iii. viii. 380 
Tliey gave up the contest. X777 Sheridan Sc/i. Scanti. 11. 
iii, But you say he has entirely given up Charles — never 
sees him, eh? ^ 1795 Ann. Reg.^ Hist. 144 They gave up 
ail ideas of resistance. 1849 lilACAUiJty Hist. Eng. iv. L 433 
The medical aitendant.s bad given up ail liope. tZ$x Hr. 
Martineau Hist. Peace IL v. xiv, 412 Many who leaned 
10 the Chartists before , . g.nve them up altogetlier uij the 
appearance of this symptom of the agitation. 1862 Temple 
Mar IV, 553 Match-making mammas gave him up as 
a bad job. xS^o Rcxiers Hist. Gkanings Sen u. 48 Men 
were ready to give up their live.s rather than surrender their 
bookf. 1879 M, J. Guest Led. Hist. Eng. xliii, 435 It is 


veiw difficult to give up what we have believed from our 
childhood. x88s /./xw Rep, 29 Ch. Div, 476 The first 
ground of complaint put forth in the pleadings . . has been 
virtually given up. 1889 Doyle M. Clarke x.\’xii. 359 
It was so hopeless to clean thenr that I gave it up in de- 
.spair. 1894 Law Times XCVH. 388'! He was asked., 
whether he would not now be compelled to give up feunday 
School work. 

e, intr. To leave off ; to cease from effort, leave 
off trying ; to stop. Also, to succumb. 

161X Shaks. Cymb. ir. ii. 46 She hath bin reading late, The 
Tale of 'J'ereus, heere the kaffe’s turn’d dowue Where 
Philomel gaue vp. 1714 Swift Pres, St. Aff. Wks. 1755 
II, I. 209 They have been .. very near giving up in despair. 
1827 D. Johnson Indian Field Imports 195, I had_ killed 
about a hundred, when I thought it high time to give up, 
as evening was near approaching. ^ 1852 Mrs. Stowe £/«t7r 
'J'om's C. xix, My mother gave up in despair. 1862 Temple 
Bar V. 46 Another camel gave up, and omld proceed no 
further. 1890 Sat. Ren 31 May 657/2 Unless England is so 
weak that she has simply to give up. 1892 Lougm. Mag. 
Jan. 264 He. .was engaged as aceoumant and collector, but 
lost his place because the firm gave up. 

d. trans. To devote cutirely to ; to abandon, 
addict to. Chiefly with reflexive pron. as obj. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. n. iii. 322 He hath denoted, and giuen 
vp him.selfe to the Contemplation.. of her paits and graces. 
x6go Jkk. Taylor Htdy LEdug iv. § 1 Faith 229 To give 
ourselves wholly up to Christ in heart and desire. 1673 
Sttli-ingfl. IJe/. Dtsc. Rom. /dot. (J.l, If any he given up 
to believe lyes, some must be first given up to tdl ihem. 
X711 Steele Sped. No. 79 ?■ 9, I know a Lady so givevi up 
to this sort of Levotion, that . she never misses one con.stant 
Hour of Prayer, atjsg Watts (J.), Give younself U|i to some 
hours of leisure. 1834 1 - Meuwtn Angkr in IVaks I. 36 
'Fhe landlady gives lie, . self wholly up to the promotion rj his 
comfort, 1870 Rogers Hist. Gleanings Ser. ir. J4(i These 
men gave themselves up to ,. debauchery. 1883 Gilmour 
Mongok xviii. 213 Before Buddhism came to them, tliey 
were in ignorance and tkuknes.s, given up it> deeds of super* 
St iti«»n and cruelty, 1885 Mrs. Lvns I.inton C. Kirkland 
II. i. j 6 Her salon was given up to lable-turning. 1886 
Adel. Sergeant At? 1. xiv. 267 He gave liim-clf up 

to his new faith heart and soul. xSgo Temple Bar Aug. 574 
I’he forenoons . . were given up to Imsincss, 189a Bkick 4 
White Christrn. No. 20, '2 The whole ground floor was given 
up to the saloon. 

te. To deliver, render, give in (an account, 
etc.); to present (a petition, etc.). CdfS. 

141410 AW. Pari. IV. 23 Or the Pi-'titions hifoiesnid yeven 
up yn writyng. x559.Sani)ys Let, to Parker Apr. in Strype 
Ann Ref. (1709* 1. viii. 114 They were forced.. to give up 
a confe.ssion of their faith. 1579 Gosson Sch. Abase f Arb.) 
53 So shall yon . . giue vfi a good account of your siewardsbip. 
xi^94 .Sjlaks, Rhh. ///, 1. tv. 181 What lawfull Que.st haue 
giueiuheir Verdict vpVntothefiowning ludge? 1611 Biule 
2 Sam. xxjv. 9 And Joab gaue vp the sunnue of the numlwr 
of the people vnto the king. x6x3 Pukchas Pitgrimapre 
(1614) 466 They .. give up these .Supplications, written in 
the leave.s of a tree, X647 Hammond /W'cr 0/ A'eys iv. 
85 jThey] have .. defamed that Christian Profe.ssion, to 
which they had given up their mimes. 1673 tosses /'apers 
(Camden) I. 72 A resolution never to give up niy consent to 
any thing that in my conscience J know to be notoriously 
inconvcnieiit. X701 .Swift Contests .Sobies 4- Comm, M iscell. 
(171 r) 27 His Accounts were confu-ed, and he could not then 

ive them up. 1705 Attekhury Serm. ( 1726) IL 57 ’ Fis not 

ard to imagine how he may be brought to give up the 
deare.st Evidence. 

t To emit, lireathe forth ; to utter (a cry), Ohs. 
exc. in phr. Togivt up the ghosl'. see Gb<!HT sb. i. 

4- 1380 Chaucer Knits T. 1569 It gan al the temple for to 
lighie ; And Kweetesmel the gro md anon vp yaf. — Merck. 
T. 1130 Vp he yaf a toryng and a cry As dooth the 
niootlerwhan the child shaldye. xs57 North tr. Gnenara's 
Dial! Pr, 251 b/a Oftemymes they haue lost their bcnce.s, 
and are rradye to geue vp the spirite. xtJoa Marston Ant, 
hiel. in. Wks. 1856 1. 37 His credit hath given up the last 
gaspe. 1606 Sopmnhba iv, i. ibid. xqZ Now even 
heaven Gives up his souk amongst us. 46x7 Mohyson /tin, 
1. 95 .And they shew the place where the Samt gave up his 
Ia.st breath. 

g. I'o divulge, reveal, f Also, to disclose the 
n.ime of. 

<21625 Bhahm, Sc Fl. Queen Corinth i. iii, Ile not stale 
thein By giving up their characters. 1757 focetE Author 
1. Wks. 1799 I, X36, I never gave up but one author in my 
life, arid he was dying of a consumption, so it never came 
to a trial. 1890 /jppineotPs /Mag. May 6a8 W'e do not give 
up the names of our contributors- 

h. \a) To pronounce (a person) incurable, (a 
piwile) insoluble as far as concerns the speaker. 
\Ci. Give over^ 63 e.) {h) To renoutice the hope of 
seeing, {e) To give up for {hst% etc. : see Foe 
19 b. 

x^^ PUTTEKKAM £ng. Pimk III, xxiv. ^Arb.) 285 The 
PhwtioTO^ had all giuen him vp. 1841 
Radge viii* IBs so late, we gave you up. 1844 I. T. Hew* 
tun\Parsam<i^ W. I, Conundrums, . invented and answered, 
or given up, *86* Temple Bar i. 564 ‘Wheats a man 
not a manlL.‘Gl¥e it up.’ xSSa Mrs. F, Manh Pamk 
HUby iv. 49, 1 wonder you troubled to coroe at all ; we gave 
you up toiijg ago. 1;^ Brit. Q. Retf. Apt. 458 He suflered 
from hip-du«»se, and was, in fact, given up by Sir B. Brixlie* 
x%o Ltppumifs Meg. Mar. 385 He, .had given himself up 
for lost, x^ Corm, Mag, May 46^ IThekl breadwinner 
is at sea, ‘ given up ' at Lbyd’s, 

Give me fexpresatng preference^ 30; give me myself, 39c ; 
give ye (safey yo«r leav«)j 39 b; given pa. Ppk. i» dated) 
19, (wdowewdi 3c^ <*poated) 3a ; and see Givm Ppl a, ; 
my heart gives me* it gives me, as ; the weather gives, 4©e ; 
one would give— , 9c; g'aboiit, jf again, 53; g' against, 
50 ; g oneself aiw, 37 C ; g' »nd heqiueath,. g and dev»f, 4 ; 
g answer, 16 ; ^ axmi, 94 ; g one as good a» he foring.s, 9 h ; 
g Mi X4d;g (aa) attempt* t $ ; g away, 54 ; g back* ssi I ^ 


I back, 21 ; g (one) best, 39 ; g birth to, 44 ; ^ a blessing, 16 : 
g ii broadside, i4c;,.r by, 56 ; g the case (for or against), 
18 b ; g one’s compliments, 6 d ; jf a date (to), 41; ga day 
30b; ^dowm, 57; ^(one) his due, 9 b; ^ one’s ears, 9 c* 
g (an) end (to), 41 ; g (an) example, 23 ; g- fire (to), 14 c, 41 • 
g for { = account as), 31 b ; gfor granted, 31 c ; forth, 58 • 
i’-agive. or gift, 8 ; gionti) good morning, 17 ; ground* 
45 ; T a gun, 14 c ; one’s honour, 8 ; in, 59 ; g fn charge! 
7 ; g in hand, _s. 4^5 g m marriage, 5 ; g mto, 43, 51 ; ^ 
into custody, into the hands of, 7 ; g it, 46 ; g it (for or 
against), 18 b ; a*- ( one) joy, 17; gonKs kind regards, one’s 
love, 6 d ; g little of, gd ; one’s mind to, 13 ; g a, name 
3u b, 28 1) ; i'-'iiunght of. 9 d ; g off, 60 ; g on, 14 d, 43, 61 • 
g on to, 43 ; g order, 16 ; out, 62 ; g (a batsman) out, 18 b; 
g over, 63 ; g (one) his own, 9 b ; ^ part, 29 ; ^ a period (to), 
41 ; g (one) a piece of one’s mind, 29 ; g place, 47 ; ^ the 
point, 14 b ; g a price, 34 ; g rise to, 48 ; g a Roland for an 
Oliver, 9 b; g& shot, 14 c; gi^how,g a sign, 23 ; ga stop (to), 
41 ; i-- the lime of day, 17 ; g one) to believe, to understand! 
etc., age ; ^ to keep, 7 1 4 ’’ to h>t, 30 ; jr to reflect, to think, 
38 ; g' to the world, 10 the public, 29 b; ^ tribute, to ; g up, 
64 ; i*- upon, 14 d,43 ; ga volley, 14c ; a" way, 49 ; ^ (oneself) 
wander. 37 c; g one s word, 8 ; g (good or bad) words (to), 
16 ; the world, gc ; j!/' one tiie worse, 37. 

For many other ])hrases, as give Account (of), (the) 
Advem L’RK, Aim, (the) Alar.m, one’s Ar.m, (an) Assault 
Attln-iion, the Bag, Bat ilk, a (good, wide) Bkrih to. (a) 
Chalgk, the Charge of, Chase, the Cold .shoulder, Con- 
si:Nr, Cuunienanck, Credence, Cukdit, the Dcm, Ear 
J".FE ia.T to, (an* Ensamii.e, Evidence, an Eye to, (one’s) 
Faith, Gate (tuj, tlie Gi e:ek, the Oi>-nY, a i;ues.s, (one’s) 
IIaniMs, (one) his Head, Hied, Law, Leave, the Lie, 
(a) Lodse to, the Meeiing, the Mitten, one’s Mind to! 
Mouni, Noiue, Occasion, th-i-ENCE, J'o/n'is, Promise 
Quarier, the Rkinls u>, tlie Sack, Satlsi- action, ihe Sup! 
.Slck, 'I’hanks, 'i'oNot’K, IrnKRANCi; (to), Vent, (the) 
Vlnti.’he, a Vlsit, the Wall, Warning, etc., see under the 
different words. 

0 ive, olis. form of Gyve, If. 

Oweabla ^gi*vab*l), a. [f. Give v. + -able.] 
Cnpahlt* oi yield iug. 

1884 ^5 Sept. 5/1 The Liberal flood which ran 

at that lime sw^pt away in its ru.sh everythis.g that was 
loose atkl givai le. 

0 *ive ale (gi'VK’d). I/ist. Also 6 gifeale, gif 
ale, 7 gevie .all, yev e aU, -ale, (gaavale, yeo- 
vale). [f. Give sh. <■ Alk. j An smiiual fea.st or 
bniitp-et, lonntTly observed in some parishes in 
Kent, the cost being provided by money lie(|«eathed 
for tiint purpose. 

1524 .-Itia Arch/d. Ro/fm. 73a \x% Arekmologia'Y.W. 13 Jo, 
Broinlt-y, Msboahit de la gifiale xviii4r. a hiniine beatte 
Marie upud WDltlliam. x6. . in I'borpe Cttsimuaie RflJRnse 
(1788) 41 AKoe I will that spec ially niy feoffees ami executors 
See that the y* 01 ale of Ht, James be kept for ever, /bid, 46 
Alsoe I will that the geavale of Alhal!ow.S in Hoo have one 
acre of land after my wife^ dec^tase to maintaine it withall, 
/bid, 47 A gcvall honse lying at Grenehill prout wardens 
and the breihien of the gevall, A rdm&logia Xll. 13 

The giveiues. . wtwe the legacies of individuals, and from that 
circumstance entirely gratuitous. 

Hive and take, sh. _fSee Give v.} 

1 . Sport inp’. List'd attrfh, a. In give and take 
plate, a piizo Usv a nice in which the horses which 
e.xceed a stardard height carry more, and tho‘« 
which fall short ol it less, than the standaid weight# 
b. 3 u various connexions, implying the alternation 
of favouiable and umavouLable conditions. 

1769 St, Times's Chron. 12-15 Aug. »/3,Wili be run for 
on Huish Downs.. A Free Plate of 50/, C 5 ivt* and Take, by 
any Hoi>e, Mare, or tlekling. 2776 Mrs. J. Hakrls in 
J.eii. ist Fad Malme,stbury (»87f;<) 1, 34S Two races again, 
one as usual for the Give*a.rid*take plate. 18x4 Sporting 
Mag XLIV. 260 Give-and'take plates were then all the 
vogue. 1823 ‘ Jon Bkr ' Did. 7'urf Give and plates, 
turf-weight according to inches; the .standard being 9 stone 
for 14 hands, hut carrying 14 oz. extra for every eighth of an 
inch alKH'e, and albitwing the same fur every eighth less: thus 
12 hands would carry 5 stone, 15 hands 11 stone. 1856 Whyte 
Melville Kaiei on, xv, I indulged them [the ponies] with 
a g«Kxl strong * give and take ’ puli. 1887 H isskv Holiday on 
KoOii 320 Haid continuous climbing is . . more fatiguing to 
horses than double the disiance of equally hilly hut give- 
and-take ground. iSpt /•ietd 7 Mar. 346/3 [Coursing] A 
give-and-take course of fair length followed. 

2 . The piaeticc td umtual yielding, making allow- 

ances, or concessions ; compromise, exchange of 

eci'Mivalents. ' ' ■ • 

x8*6 Eng. Mmm, 63 In short we do not act in,, 

foreign countrk.-t on the .sy.stem, (to u.se a familiar phrase), 
of ‘give and take’, x%5 S, Hfrbkrt in Ld. Malme.sbury 
Me?H, FiX’Mi.dsier IL 40 .Mutual forbe, Trance and 

much give-and-take. Spectator 25 Jan., Surely there 
is rtKim here for it little give-and-take. 

aitrib. 1844 E'raser's Mag. XXX, las/x There must be 
. .more of the aive-and-take sy.stem in legislation. xZ 6 oAtl 
Vmr Raumi Ho. 65, 346 A speckled thrush pulling a worm 
out of the lawn, .with a give and take, pull-baker pull-devil 
principle. x%7 Argus (Melbourne) i Mar. 5^4 Represen- 
mives,. ought to go into council in & give-and-take spirit, 

Q. Exchange of talk# esp. of repartee, jest, or, 
raillery. 

*870 A. W, Waro tn Cmrtms' Hist. Greece (38731 L «. 1. 
205 Men learnt the give-and-take of Spariari speech, 

L. SiEMtEN in Did. Hat. Biog. L tas/a Addison’s sensitive 
modesty dinqualified him for the rough give-and-take of 
mixed ssociet y, X894 AVmV«*' 0/ Rm. Aug. w An amount of 
give and lake, sharp exchange of personalities.. that [etc.]. 

atirib. *837 T, Hook Brag xv, In the every-day 

f ive-aml.take conversation of tlje best society. *8^' 
hcKkNS Domhey ti. In their matrimonial bickerings they 
were . . a well-matched . . give-and-take couple. i8to 0. 
Mereoith Egoist xix. 11889) *75 TI»e sweetest give and take 
rattle he had ever enjoyed. 


G-IVEL, 
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aizzEi^, 


tGi'vels V. ^ Isid, OF. *g-£vekrj javekr I 
to heap up, f. gevele heap ; cf. Gavel trans. 

To heap up. Only in pa. pple. 

<71300 Havelok 814 He .. cast a panier on his bac, With 
fish giueled als a stac. 

tGivel©r- Ohs. rare~'^, [a. OF. giveUer 
(Froissart), of unknown meaning.] A term of 
contempt 

X399 Langl. Rich. Redeles Ml. 130 With gyuleris loyfull 
ffor here gery laces, And ifor her wedis so wyde. 

Given (giv’n), ppl. a. Forms: see Give v. 
Used adjectively in senses of the vb. 

1. Bestowed as a gift 

J383 Wyclif Eccbis. XX. 10 Ther is ^ouen thing, that is not 
profitable ; and ther is 5oue thing, whos selding is double. 
c 14.00 Ram. AVjti? 2380 But, in love, free yeven thing Re- 
quyrith a gret guerdoning. xS39 Taverner Erasm. Prov. 

S7 A giuen horse, .maye not be Iqked in the mouthe. ^ 189a 
uctily Nesvs 10 Feb. 5/1 The millionaire, like the ordinary 
citizen - . probably finds that given goods never prosper. 

b. Given name', the name given at baptism, the 
Christian name. ? Chiefly Sc. and U.S. 

1839 Bartlett Diet. Amer.., Given Airw*?, the Christian 
name, or name that \% given to a person, to distinguish it 
from the surname, which is not given, but inherited. Cobbett 
calls it a Scotticism. It was probably introduced by the 
Puritans instead of * Saint’s name or ‘ Christian name 
1895 Crockett Men of Moss Hags i. i Maisie Lennox (for 
that was her proper given name) was my cousin. 

2 . Used predicatively : Inclined, disposed, ad- 
dicted, prone. Const, to. Also tw<?//, pzons/y , etc, 
given. 

137s Barbour Bruce xv. 735 Men, kyndly to i[wi]ll giffin. 
IS3S Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 692 How Duncane was 
crovnit King of Scotland and was weill gevin. 1389 Gogan 
Heeven Health eexy'm. 11636) 253 Those things that breed 
rheumes, doe likewise breed the goute in such as bee given 
thereunto. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 118 What man is there 
well giuen and honestly minded, who [etc.]. 1662 J. Davies 
tr. Okarius’ Voy. Ambass. 285 The Chancellor, who was 
not given to those Excesses, would have excus’d himself. 
1709 Steele Tatler No. 56 f i This ill Fortune makes 
most Men contemplative and given to Reading. 1747 
Wesley fVhs. (1872) XII. 93, I fear you are somewhat en- 
thusiastically given. 1844 Willis Lady Jane 11. 9 Women 
given To the society of famous men. 1869 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. (18/6) III. xi. ii Others who were devoutly given 
knew well the sins of England. 1883 F. Anstey Tinted 
Venus 121 To tell you the honest truth, I’m not given that 
way myself. 

3 . Granted as a basis of calculation, reasoning, 
etc. ; definitely stated, fixed, specified. 

rS7o Billingsley Euclid i. i, Vpon a right line geuen 
not beyng infinite, to describe an equilater triangle. 1726 
tv. Gregory’s A stron. I. n. 287 The Obliquity of the Ecliptic 
being given, to find by^ Calculation, the Right Ascension 
and Decimation of a given Point in it. 1756 C. Lucas 
Ess. IVaters 1. 66 No two agree in the quantity of water 
requisite to dissolve a given portion of any salt. 1807 
T. Thomson Chem. itd. 3) II. 590 The quantity of nitric 
acid of a given density necessary to saturate a given weight 
of the salt. 184.0 Lardner Geom. 118 Since the given 
triangles are similar, the angles A and A' are equal. _ 
Tyndall Glac.i. xxiv. 175 A better means of accomplishing i 
a given end. 1870 Max Muller Sci. Relig. (1873) 349 To 
determine whether a given religion may be considered as 
the work of one man. 

t4. Comb.'SNxth. advs., as -over, 

a 1586 Sidney A rcadia iii. (1590) 259 b, She sawe Philoclea 
silting lowe vpon a cushion, in such a giuen-ouer manner, 
that one would haue thought silence, solitarinesse, and 
melancholie were come there, .to [etc.]. Ibid. 111. (1598) 355 
Is this the reward of thy giuen-away [1629 9,369 given-way] 
libertie ? Hath too much yeelding bred crueltie ? 179s Fate 
Sedley 1. 105 Lady Dorothy, whom I expected to have seen 
laid out in funeral pomp, received me^ in her chamber ; and 
judge my surprise when I beheld this given over damsel, 
sitting with great composure. 

tGi*V©ll©SS, Ohs. rare. [f. GivEsr + -ness; 
cf. OE. gifnes favour, grace.] 

1. = Forgiveness. ■ ; . ^ 

£1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 107 pe giuenesse of sinne is j>e 
beste gtue, a 1300 Cursor M. 25338 We thoru tendernes of 
vr flexs mai giue til ol>er na giuenes. 

2 . The act of giving. 

*537 * T. Matthew ’ Isa. xliii. 21 7 narg., To preache. the 
geuenes of euerlastyng iyfe by the mercy of God for Christes 
sake. 

Givenness (gi*v’n,nes). ff. Given (sense 3 ) 
-F -NESS.] The fact of being given or posited. 
a 1866 J. Grote Treatise (1876) 390 But in us reflective 
creatures, being and thinking, fact (or givenness) and self- 
formation (or self-improvement) . . are mingled together in 
a complicated doubleness. 1893 B. Bosanquet Presid. 
Addr. in Proc. Aristot. Soc. (1896) III. ii. 10 Little more 
inference lies from the given-ness of Time in the Absolute, 
to the Absolute being in Time, than from the given-ness of 
colour in the Absolute to the Absolute having a colour. 

Giver (ghvoi). Forms : a, 4 ^yvere, 4-5 ^ever, 
yever(e, -our. 4 gifer, 4-6 gevar, -ear, -er, 
-our, gyver(e, gift-, gyfer, 5-6 Sc. giffar, 4- 
giver. [f. Give v. + -ehI, « OHG. kebari (MHG. 
and G. geber) , MDu. gevere, Du. gever, Sw. gifvare.^ 
Dan. giver.] One who gives, in senses of the vb. ; 
a bestower, distributor, donor, grantor. Often pre- 
ceded by a sb. as object, as alms-, exatnple-, law-., 
light-, etc. giver. 

a. 1340 Ayenb. 95 peruore is_ ari^t be holy gost propre- 
liche yef)>e and yevere vor he him yefb and is y yeve. 1383 
Wyclif 2 Co7\ ix. 7 God loueth a glad ^yuere. CX449 Pecock 
Repr. 532 The jeuers trustiden that the receyuers wolden 


expende thilk good vertuoseli. 1483 Act i Rick. Ill c. i. 

§ I The Sellers feffburs yevours or grauntours. ^ 

jS. a 1300 Cursor M, 28804 , 1 to pe was first giuer. a 1340 
Hampole Psalter i. 3 God lufis wele cherid gifers. S377 
Langl. P. PI. B. vii. 70 He that beggeth . . but if he haue 
nede. .he bigileth the gyuere [A. vin. 72 the ^iuere]. c 1430 
St. Cuthbert iSurtees) 4368 God loues a gyfer glade. 1552 
Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 15 The haly spreit is giffar of 
all halynes. 1667 Milton P, L.x. 317 Well we may afford 
Our givers thir own gifts, c 1704 Prior Henry 4 Emma 21 1 
The gift still prais’d, the giver still unknown. 1^9 Pinkney 
Trav. Frame 11 Though they cost little to the giver, are 
not the less valuable to the receiver. 1838 Dickens Nick. 
Nick, xiii, I returned it [a blow] to the giver, and_ with good 
interest too. 1868 W. Whitman Chants Democr, i. Poems 67 
The fresh free giver, the flowing Missouri. 1884 A thenseum 
25 Oct. 540 Givers of Dinners, Balls, and At Homes, 
lo. with adv., as giver-in, out. 

1883 Insir, to Census Clerks 68 Cotton Manufacture. 
Looming and Taping Room: .. Giver-in. Odd Hands : .. 
Weft Giver-out. 

Givete, ol?s. form of Gift. 

Giving (gi'vig), vbl. sb. [f. Give 57. -b-iNG i.] 
The action of the vb. Give. 

1 . In transitive senses. Occas.//. 

13.. K. Alls. 839 Alisaundre god los Of that gevyng him 
aros. c 1374 Chaucer Compl. Mars 230 Rest nis ther noon 
in his yeving. <r 1449 Pecock Repr. 400 Thes iiij maners 
of 5euyngLS. 1573 J. Sanford Hours Recreai. (1576) 211 
Promissing is the vigile of giving. 1381 T. Rogers St. A ug. 
Praiers xvii. (1597) 70 For euerie good giuing and euene 
perfect gifte is from aboue. 1612 Woodall Surg. Mate 
Wks. (1653) 21* The giving of it Glisterwise in a fume to a 
patient. 1732 Pope Mor. Ess. m. 348 Constant at Church 
and ’Change ; his gains were sure ; His givings rare, save 
farthings to the poor. 1851 Robertson Serm. Ser. iii. xi. 
137 When the spirit of giving was substituted for the spirit 
of mere rivalry. 1881 Duffield Don Quix. II. 492 We go 
. .to hold givings and takings with giants. 

to. Gerundially with f ot {on) or with omission 
of the prep. 

1383 Golding Calvin on Dent. Ixiv, 387 Euen while Gods 
la we was a giuing to them., they prouoked Gods Ven- 

f eaunce. 1707 S. Sewall Diary 2 July (1879) * 90 » 

could not hear one word while the Degrees were giving. 

2 . In intransitive senses. 

1710 Addison Tatler No. 254 IP 10 Upon the first Giving 
of the Weather. 1818 Sporting Mag. II. 189 The men 
closed after three distinct rallies, in which there was a con- 
siderable giving. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word^-bk., Giving, 
the surging of a seizing ; new rope stretching to the strain. 

3 . W ith adverbs, 2s giving back, in, over, out, up. 
Also giving way (see Give v. B. 52). 

X530 Palsgr. 225/1 Gevyng over a thyng, resignation. 
1583 T. Washington tr. Nickolap's Voy. i.xix. 23 To treat of 
some good accord touchinjg the giving over of the castle. 1604 
Shaks. 0 th. IV. i. 131 This is the Monkeys ownegiuingj out. 
1606 Bryskett Civ. Life 18 To make me resolue the giuing 
ouer that place. i 6 xx Cotgr., Pas (Tescrevisse,^ a. .giuing 
backe. 1726 Leoni Alberti's Archii. I. 43 Their Platform 
..by the giving way of the Earth, became ruinous. 1804 
Morning Post m Spirit. Publ. yrnls. (1805) VI 1 1 . 244 The 
ambiguous givings out, and the unambiguous promptings 
that are pent within. 1831 T. Moore Metn. (1854) VI. 
168 [He] seemed to think it very much of a giving in on the 
part of his brother agitators. 1832 R, S. Surtees Sponge's 
Sp. Tour (1893) 366 A giving up that had been most un- 
handsomely accepted by his landlord. 1884 Lmo Times Rep. 
LI. 229/2 The immediate cause of the subsidence was the 
giving way of a stratum of soft mud. 1894 Daily News 
9 Mar. 3/7 The cruiser.. having broken down through the 
giving out of her cylinders. 
t 4 . concr. That which is Riven ; a gift. Ohs. 

1382 Wyclif Ecclus, xxxviii, 2 Fro the king he schal take 
3yuyng [Vulg. X664 Pepys (1879) HI. 

46 My aunt Wight did send my Wife a new scarfe, laced, as 
a token for her many givings to her. 1667 Milton P. L, 
VI. 730 Scepter and Power, thy giving, I assume, And glad- 
lier shall resign. 

Giving^ (gi'vig'),///. a. ff* Give •+• -ing^.] 
That gives, in senses of the vb. 

1382 Wyclif Ecclus. li. 23 To the ^yuende to me wisdam 
I snal 5yue gloria. 1611 Cotgr., Moite , . .giuing as stones in 
rainie weather. 1681 Flavel Meth. Grace xxviii. 482 O get 
a heart mortified to all these things, and you will bless a 
taking as well as^ a giving God. 1728 Pope Dune. n. 200 
From his soft, giving palm. 

II Givre ( . [F. givre h oar- frost.] ( See qttot) 
x888 Holmes in Encycl. XXIV. 6^2 s.v. Vanilla, 
The best varieties of vanilla pods .. are covered with a 
crystalline efflorescence technically known as givre, 
Giw(e, obs, form of Jew. 

Giwe (pa. pple. giwin), obs. Sc. f. Give v. 
t Giscy, Obs. [? Connected with GiG ; cf. 
Betsy, Nancy, also the adjs. tricksy, etc.] A wench. 

1611 Cotgr., Gadrouillette, a minx, gigle, flirt, callet, 
Gixie. [Again s.v. Sajfretie,} a 1693 Urquh art Rabelais 
HI. xxviii, Carvel .. entred into a very profound suspitiou 
that his new-married Gixy did [etc.]. 

Gizard, obs. form of Gizzard. 

Gizen : see Gizzen zi. 

Gizz (d.^iz). Sc. Also 8 Jiz. [Origin unknown ; 
? cf. Jasey.] a wig. 

a 1774 Fergusson Poems (1807) 241 Sometimes they 
[squibs] catch a gentle gizz . . And singe, wi' hair-devouring 
bizz, Its curls away. 1783 Burns Addr. to Deil 98 Wi’ 
reekit duds, an' reestit gizz, Mauchline Wedding His 
Sunday’s jiz Wi’ powther Weel smear’d that day. 
Gizzard (gi'zajd). Forms: a.4,6 giser,5gyser, 
-our, -owr, 6-7 gysar, (7 gesier, gizier, gizzar). 
/ 3 . 6 guisard, guysard, 6-^7 gysard(e, 7~8 gizard, 
8 ghizzard,/, 9 dial, gisard, 7- gizzard. See also 
Gizzern. [a. OF. giser, gezier, juisier, jugier, also 


gtnser, gizzard, racdCF . gisier, commonly explained 
as popular Latin ^gicerium ~ 1 j. gigeria neut. pi., 
the cooked entrails of a fowl. 

The final d of the ^-forms is parallel to that of i6th c. 
gamerd for garner, and the vulgar scholard for scholar. 
The pronunciation with (g) seems to come from the unex- 
plained OF, form ((^odefr. C<777///.).} 

1 . The second or muscular stomach of birds, in 
which the food is ground, after being mixed with, 
gastric juice in the proventriculns or first stomach. 

a. [^r 1374 : see 3.] c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. i. 9 Take fayre 
garbagys of chykonys, as be hed, b® fete, be lyuerys, an be 
gysowrys. c 1430 Ibid. a. 72 Chikenes hedes, ffete, lyvers, And 
gysers. 1333 Elyot Cast, Heltke (1541) 10 a, The innermost 
skine of a liennes gysar, 1601 Holland Pliny I. 295 They 
haue within their threat another kind ofgizzar besides their 
craw. Ibid. II. 625 In the gesiers of cocks there be found 
certaine stones, called . .Alectorise. 

/ 3 . 1563 Cooper Thesaurus, Alectoria .. a stone in the 
mawe or gysarde of a cocke. 1377 B. Googe HeresbacKs 
Husb. 111. (1586) i4t;^_The Guysard of the Storke. xfiao 
Venner Via Recta lii, 68 The Gy sard or Maw of Fowles. 
1621 JoNsoN Masque Gypsies NIY's,. (1692) 623 To these, an 
overgrowne Justice of Peace, With a Clerk like a Gizzard 
thrust under each Arm. 1789 G. White (1853) 348 

The gizzard was thick and strong. 1836-^ Todd Cycl. Anat. 
II. ii/zThe gizzard is of much smaller aimensions than the 
crop. 1872 Mivakt Elem. Anat. xi. 444 Another complica- 
tion of stomach is produced by an enormous increase of the 
muscular coat of the pylorus. A stomach so thickened is 
called a gizzard, and is found in most birds. 
fg. 1647 W ARM Simp. C&bler 26, I look at her as the 
very gizzard of a trifle, ..the epitome of Nothing, 
to. The stomach of the gillaroo trout. 

1776 Pennant Zool. III. 262 The trouts of certain lakes 
of Ireland . . are remarkable for the great thickness of 
their stomachs, which from some slight resemblance to the 
organs of digestion in birds, have been called gizzards. 1780 
A. Young Tour Irel. I. 351 The Gillaroo trout with gizards. 

c. Ent. The proveutriculus or first stomach of 
certain insects. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Enfomol. xlviii, IV. 434 As to their 
anatomy, the Orthoptera have a ventricle or gizzard. 1868 
Carpenter Microsc. § 521 The muscular Gizzard, .is often 
lined by several rows of strong Horny Teeth, for the reduc- 
tion of the food. . . These are particularly developed among 
the Grasshoppers, Crickets, and Locusts. 

d. Zool. The thickened muscular stomach found 
in certain molluscs. 

1841 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. 122 In Brachionus 
urceo laris .. t\\t gizzard.. exhibits through its transparent 
coats the peculiar dental organs placed within it. 1850 G. 
\oMMsroM Co7ickol. 31 1 The muscular gizzard ol the latter 
[Aplysia] is studded with numerous sharp pyramidal knobs 
of a semi-cartilaginous consistence. 1831-6 woodward Mol- 
lusca 182 Bullidse.. Gizzard armed with calcarious plates. 

2 . Jocularly attributed to persons, esp. in phrases, 
To fret one^s gizzard', to worry oneself. To stick 
in one's gizzard : to remain as something un- 
pleasant or distasteful, to be disagreeable or un- 
palatable to one. 

^ 1668 Pepys D/ary 17 June, I find my wife hath something 
in her gizzard that only waits an opportunity of being pro- 
voked to bring up. 1672 R, Wild Declar. Lib, Co7isc. ii 
There was some grumbling of the Gizard, 1679 Find. Sir 
T. Player 1/2 ’Tis the Matter, not the Manner that sticks 
in our u n worthy Respondents Gizzard. 1692 R. L’Estrange 
Fables ceexlix. 305 Satisfaction and Restitution lie so Curs- 
edly hard upon the Gizzards of our Publicans, that [etc.]. 
M38 Swift Pol. Conversat. i. 93 Don't let that stick in your 
(Jizzard. 1735 Johnson s.v., 2. It is proverbially used for 
apprehension or conception of mind : a.s, 
he harrasses his imagination, c 1765 ^tsj>'iv> Tarta'rian T, 
(1785) 47/1, I was going home, grumbling in the gizzard. 
1828 Crave7% Gloss, s.v., * To grumble in the gizzard to 
complain and be dis.satisfied. 1833 R. H. Fboude Rein. 
(1838) 1. 322 That odious Protestantism sticks in people's 
gizzard. 1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) II. ii. iii, 134 That 
little one, she warms ray gizzard. 1879 Mrs. Macquoid 
Berksh. Lady 153 Pick a quarrel and. .run him through the 
gizzard. 

^ 3 . Used (after F. juisier : see Littre s.v. gisier) 
to translate liver. 

(S’ 1374 CnKMcm. Boetk. iii. metr. xii. 84 (Camb. MS.) 
The fowel that hihte voltor that etith the stomak or the 
gyser of ticius. 

4 :. attrib. and Comb., b.s gizzard hue ; gizzard- 
fallen a., -fish, -shad (see quots.) ; gizzard-trout 
-Gillaroo. 

1763 Treat. Dom. Pigeons 37 Another disease to which 
they [Pigeons] are subject is ^gizzard-fallen, that is, the 
gizzard falls down to the vent. 1883 Simmonds Diet. Usef, 
Anim., * Gizzard fish, a name for the white fish {Coregonus 
albus), belonging to the .salmon family, a 1843 Hood Irish 
Schoolm. viii, A pair of shaggy brows O'erhang as many 
eyes of ‘^gizzard hue. 1889 Farmer Americanisms, 
* Gizzard-shad, the Carolinan name for the Ale-wife. *773 
Phil, Traits. LXIV. ng The Gillaroo or '•‘Gizzard trout. 
1837 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. II. 187 Gizzard-trout. 

Gizszen (glz’n), a. Sc. [a. ON. gisenn (Sw. 
gisten, dial, gissen) leaky, app. from a root *gts- 
to gape, cf. Icel. gis-tenntr (Sw. dial, gis-tandt) 
having wide-set teeth.] Of casks, etc. : Leaky 
(through heat, or for want of moisture). To gang 
gizzen (see quot.). Also fig. 

1790 Shirrefs Poems Gloss., Gizzen, gizzen' d, rent with 
heat, dry, 1804 TarraS Poems 134 Nir lat’s gang gizzen, 
fyfor shame Wi' drouthy tusk! 1825-80 Jamieson s.v., 
To gang gizzen, to break out into chinks from want of 
moisture ; a term applied to casks. 

Gizzen (glz’n)y gizen (goiz^n), v. north, and 
I Sc. Forms : 8 gysen, geyaen, guizen, 9 geysan, 
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geisen, gisen, -an, ■ gissen, gyzen, 8-9 gizzen, j 
la, ON. gisna {Sw, gis^na): see prec.] tnir. To 
become diy and leaky, as an empty barrel. Also 
of persons, 

tyzt "Ramsay Gloss.,' Gy sened, when the wood of ! 

any vessel is shrunk with dryness. <*1774 Fergusson 
< 1807) 225 My kirnstaff ^ow stands gizzened at the door. 

IE 1816 Syng', Hmtds&me Kaiiem Picket Emycl. Smigs 1 . 167 
Now winter comes, .And nips wF frost the gizzen'd gowan. 
2833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xii, 270 A wee outspoken 
sour crabbit gizzened anatomy of an old woman. *863 
Janet Hamilton Poems Z j A wee bit drap Was a’ tliat e’er 
gade owre rny weasan— E’en noo my gab begins to geysan. 
X87X W. Alexander Johnny Gibb xlix. U873) 268 Yet when 
one is ‘ gizzen’t ’ for want of news some shift must be made. 
2877 JV. tv. Lint. Gloss,, Gyze^ Gyssen, to warp, to twist, by 
the sun or wind. 2893 Northumbld. Gloss., Cizen, An empty 
cask lying in the sun becomes gizened—that is, dry ana 
shrunken, 

■ 0 i!S!Serii Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 4 

gisam, 5 gesarne, -erne.,. 5-7 gys6rii(e, 6-7 ' 
giseni(©, 7 gtiis(s)er3ie, gyzerne, gyzzam, 8 
gizern, 7, 9 dial, gizzern, 9 dial, gizzen, -in. 
[App. a variant of giser Gizzaed j the addition of 
is unexplained ] «*. Gizzard.’ 

2398 Tkevisa B'otrPi. De P. P. v, xliv. (1495) tdr The 
fyrste mete of the fowles is receyuyd and kepte in the 
croppe to the seconde dygestyon, that shall be made in the 
gisarn ormawe. CX440 Promf>. Parth 295/1 Gy seme {P, 
of fowles). 2530 Falsgr. 225/1 Gysemeof a foule, 
at<6oS Montgomerie Flyiing Thy gall and thy 
guisseriie to glaids shall bee gi\en. tStt Cotgr., Sattce 
froide, knoihtx fsaucel made of the liuers, and giserns of 
chickens. 1693 Sir T. P. Brx>uNT Noti. Hist. . 10 Shaped 
like a split Gysern. 2707 fi.oYm Physic. Pulse iP*atchyix. 
(2710) 149 The inward skin of Gizerns powder’d. 2878 
Cumbld. Gloss., Gizzern, Gizzin, gizzard. * It sticks in his 
gizzern '—he remembers it with unpleasimt feelings. 

G-laad, G-laam, G-laas, obs. forms of Glad, 
GlamI, Glass. 

II Crlabslla (glal,>e*la), giabellum (.s^labe-IIJm). 
[mod.i^t ; specific appitcation of L. glabella sc. 
pans), glabellum, fern, and nent. of gicd>eilus adj., 
dim. of smooth, GLABRom Ctld. giabelle.\ 

1 . Anal, The small space in the hitman forehead 
between the eyebrows and immediately above a line 
from one to the other. 

(2598 R Haydocke tr. Lonmzzds A rtes Painiinge 1. v. 

29 The space betweene the eyebrowes, the Italians call 
glaheUadi 2813 Crabb Techml. Diet., Ginbelia. 2862 Bom- 
stead Vm. Dis. US70) 54S These tuliercles are prone to 
appear in an irregularly triangular group, with the ajKsx at 
the glabella and the base near the margin of the scalp. 2866 
MmmY Preh. Rem. Cmikn. 95 The nasal tlepression is very 
slight, the glabella prominent, but the supraciiiary ridges 
little developed. 

2 . *The smooth mctlian |>ortion of the cephalic 
shield of a Trilobite* {Syd. See. Lex. 1881^), 

2849 Murchison Silitria jx.(iS67) 203 The glabella has only 
two pairs of furrows, 1877 Huxley .(4 ««/. /«r. vi. 259 

On the occipital or lateral margin of the limb a suture com- 
mences, and passing between the eye and the glabellum, 
meets that of the opposite side. ■ 

Glabellar (glabeiai), a. [f. Glabell-a 4 
•AB l.] Pertaining to the glai>ella. 

2824 J. H. Wish ART tr. Scat^ds Treat. Hernia p. xv, The 
aspect or position of those parts near the corona are coronal ; 

. .that of those near the glabella, _ x88o Hetinre 

8 Jan, 223 Skulls possessing great projections in the glabellar 
and supraciliary regions. 

GlaWUo- (gmfjc'ldb comb, form of Glabella, 

AS ^abellodnial, -aceipilal, pertaining to the gla- 
bella together with the iidon, the occiput. 

2863 Huxlby 3 fm*s Place Hat iii lao Fig. 23 : the skull 
from the Cave of Engis. , . a, glabella ; b, ooeSpita! protu- 
berance ; I* to A glabelio-occipital line. iSW — Preh. Rem. 
Caiiim. 219 Dr. Thurnam figures a typical skull of these 
long-barrow Britons, which he thus describes, .The greatest 
length is 7*3 inches <the glabello-inial diameter j'l inches). 

Glabrate (gl^^’brt^S ppia. Bat. and Zod. [ad. 

L. glabrdPus, pa. pjde. of glabrdre to make bald 
or smooth, f. glaber Glabiwws.] (See quote.) 

1857 A. Gray Piri,t Less. Bot. Gloss. 2x7 Glabraie, Incom- 
ing glabrous with age, or almost glabrous. 2870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 333 Hutnulus lupulus.. branchlets glabraie. 
2889 Century Diet,. Glabraie, in ZooL, smooth; bald; 
glabrou.s ; having no hair or other appendages. 

t ©la^'breate, 3?. Obs - » Also 9 glabriafc©. 
lRti.d\y iox * glabraie-. cf. prec.] (Seequot. 1627..) 

1623 CocfCEKAM, Glabreate, to make plaine or smooihe. 
2Sa8--32 Webster, Glahrmte. And in later Diets, 

©labreity (gU'brz'lti). [ad, V.g!abrMH\ cf. 
Glabrity.] Baldness; want of hair. 

288s in Syd. Sac. Lex. 

©labrescent (glidbre-s^nt), a. Bd. [ad. L, 
glabreseenPem. pre.s. pple, of glabreseire to grow 
smooth or glabrous.] (See quo t 1857.) 

2857 Hknfrky Bot. 1 98 Glabrescent is used to signify that 
a surface, hairy when young, becomes smooth when the leif 
is mature, by the hairs falling olf. 287a Oliver Eiem. Bot. 
App, 303 Common Wallflower. .Stem,, hoary at first with 
minute adpressed hairs, glabrescent. ; 

t ©labretal. Obs - ® [i T. glabrela p!., bare 
patches of soil g/aber Glabrous) 4 -AL.j (See 
quot) 

ito3 CocKE'EAM, Glabreiall, a bare splat in the earth, 
f ©la*bl!i%', V- Obs . ^ ff. L. glabri-, comb, 
form oigiaMr bald 4 -B’Y.] Irans. To make bald. 


2657 Tomlinson Renmls Disp. 205 Which places they 
much de.sire to depilate and glabrify, 

©labrirostral (gl^^brirp-stral), a. Ornilk 
[f. as prec. 4 Kostbal,] * Smooth- billed ; having 
few and slight, if any, bristles along the gape^ 
{Cent, Diet, quoting P, L. Sclater). 
t ©la'brity. Obs. rare ~ [ad. L. glabrit&s, 
f, glaber Smoothness, baldness, 

2727 in Bayley vol. n, and in later Diets. 

©labrous (gle’^brosb a. [f. L. glaber without 
hair, smooth, bald (see Glai>) 4 -0U6.] Free from 
hair, down, or the like ; having a smooth skin or 
surface. Now only as a scientific term. 

2640 Wilkins Wlraz/^/awerviii. (1707)224 If the Concavity 
of the Moon’s Orb, .is of so smooth and glabrous a Super- 
ficies. 2<S54 Evelvn Sylva (1670) 30 'llie French Elm, 
whose leaves are. .more florid, glaorous and smootE 2776 
Withering Brit. Plants (1830) IL 387 Anthriscus. Beak 
shorter tlmn the seeds, glabrous. xSa^ Stark Elem. Hat. 
Hist, 1 1 . 290 The body o( the insects of this genus is . . 
glabrous. 2854 R. G, Latham Native Races Russian 
Emp. 13s Whenever any nation . . presents a notable amount 
of flattened faces, glabrous skins (etc j. 2873 Oliver 
Elem. Bot i, i. Foliage-leaves . . may be hairy, or nearly 

f labrous, that is, destitute of hairs. 2879 J. M. Duncan 
,e£t. Dis. Women xxiv. (2S89) 196 She was sufleriiig from 
a glabrous mucous cyst. 

b. Humorously used for : Smooth. 
i860 O, W. Holmes /f/rie V. xii. (1892) 266 Two or three 
notabilities of Rockland, with geoponic eyes, and glabrous, 
bumpless foreheads. 

t©lace, Obs. rare. [a. F. ,g/m--r:—popular 
h. *glacia =» L. glaaes ] Ice. On a glace : frozen. 

a 2400-50 Alexander 3002 Alexander, .asperly rj’dis To pe 
grete flixie of Granton and it on a glaceID«M>i J/.S’. as 
glasl fyndis. 1540 Pate in State P. Hen. VI 11 (1849) VI U. 
346 That the verite cuimnyng in place must nedes vade 
away, even as the glace by the fervor of the sione. 2676 
Coles, Glace, Ice. 

t©lace, sbA Ohs. Also 5 glase. [f. Clack v. 
Cfi mod. dial, ‘gkece, a surprise’ {Northumhid. 
GVwjr.b] A smdft or glancing blow; a wound, graze. 

1 1400 Melayne 2347 What ! wenys thou. .)»at I faynte bee 
For a spere was m my thee, A glace thorowte my syde. 
1:1460 1 owneie-v Mvst xiii. 316 Uxor. It were a fowll blott 
to lie hanged for the ca.se. Mak, I haue skapyd oft 
as hard a glase. Ibid. xxi. 418 Pfimus tortor. We haue 
gyfen hym a glase . . Seenmius tortor. Sir . , with knokys 
he is indoo.st. 

©lace, “V. Ohs. exc. dial. Also 5 glase, 9 glease, 
gleaze. [ad. OV .glcteer, glacier, glacher, to glide, 
slip pop. L. *gia€icdre to sU{), slide, f. L. glades ice. 

OF. glmer had also a transitive sense *to cause to glide 
or slip ‘ ; cf. Cotgrave’s mot, to insert, put, thrust 

or foist a word into a writing The mod. F. glisser to slip 
is by some philologists supjiosed to be an altered form of 
OF. glier under the influence of glaeer.} 

1. intn To glance, glide; to move lightly or 
quickly (cf, Glanck, Gi.ent). rare. 

23. . E. B.Aliii.P. A. 271 Suche gladande glory con to me 
glace, As lyitel byfore herto watz wont, a 2400 Hymm Virg. 
inS Ay let gabbynges glyde and gon A-wey wher pel woi 
glace {Lamb. M.S. glase] or glent. 

2. Of weapons: To glance off, to slip, to fail in 
giving a direct blow ; also, to glide, pass easily 
through. 

23. . Sir Bettes 4177 (M.S, A.Y Bonn of |>e helm ]>e swerd 
gan glace And karf rijt doun he-fore is face, e 2400 Smmlom 
Bab.x2oZli g!a.seddown byhis sheeide Andcarfe his stedes 
neke a-sonder. x4i»-aR> Lydo. Chron. Troy hi. xxii, The 
head of stele . . 'Phrough plate mayle mightly gan to glace. 
€ 24:to Guy WnruK tC. > 5067 Hys swerde glasedde lowe And 
stroke vpon the sadull bowe. 2480 Caxton Chron. Eng, i. 

< 2482) 5 And as this brute shold snete unto an hert his arowe 
myshapped and glaced and so there Brute quelled his fader. 

3. dans, {diat.) (Bee quot.) 

1876 Whitby Gloss., Glease or Gleaze, to glide past, * I just 
gleas'd it as an object h nearly hit by a stone thrown at it. 
{;$Ojr*’b:oc in West Scotland (Rev. W. B, R. Wilson).] 
Hence ©la cing vbl. sb. 

c 1440 Peomp. Parv, 297/* Ghcynge, or wronge glydynge 
of tehys or arowys iS, glansynj^, P. glauiminge of snetingej, 
dtmlatm.^ 2855* Romnsou Whitby Gims., A Gleasmg, a 
hot pursuit, a sweat. ‘ I have had a good gkasing after 
him , a sharp run. And in a legal sense, * He has had to 
bide a bonny gleasirig *, sustain the heavy charges of a law 
suit. Also tn the general meaning of loss or deprivation, 
©lace, obs. form of Glass sb. 

II ©lae 4 [Fr. pa. ppk. of glaeer to 

* ice\ give a glo.HS to, etc., f, g/a e ice,] 

1. Of cloth, leather, etc. ; Having a smooth 
surface with a high polish or lustre. Also absol*» 
glace silk, awl aiirik as glaed Jinhk. 

2850 HarpePs Mag. h 431 Gla«*durdRimtsk Imr^gware the 
mmt reehi'tvhls. ibid.. Dress 0$ glace silk. 28|* lUustr, 
Catd. Gi, Exkik 505 Shut gbca% woven by SpitalfieWs 
hand-loom weavers *8^ Sala Tw. round Cloth i iSfii) 1 2 7 
The bevy of youthful feflde^maid«r~.:tU in white talk over 
pink glacd stl£ 2889 Charity Orgmiis. Rev. Jan, 9 Now-a- 
days glaol kid (the sl{i!| of tim kather-dresMir having dis- 
covered novel methods of the glacd finhth to 

inferior is used for boots of alow grade, 

2, Of fruits : Cowed with icing or sugar. 

22®» M» Bradiyon ml R^alL vii *25 Somebody said 
it^-anaa a theatre which lodkw m. if k ought to be filled 
with gked chestnuts, cr caystallwed viokta, 

t©la^c«i:y- Oh, f Aagiidzed form of Glacwb. 

*7lto-3 W. F. B. 337 Tlve Gkeerks of 

Savoy may be coa«td«wd as some df tli» natural €urio(»itie& 
rf Italy, ■ 


t ©la*ciaTble, a. Obs. [f. L. gladd-re to freeze 
4-ble.] That may be frozen or congealed. 

2658 Sir T. Browne Psettd. Ep. n, i, (ed. 4)59 As sensible 
Phylosophers conceive of the generation of Diamonds, Iris 
Beryls. Not making them of frozen iceck, or from’meer 
aqueou.s and glaciable substances, 

©lacial (gl^^*Jial, -fal). a.'"' Also 7 glaciale. 
[a. F. glacial, ad. L. glacidlis icy, f. glades ice.] 

1. Full of, or having the nature of, ice ; cold, icy, 

freezing, rare. , ■ ■ ^ 

2656^ Bi/)um't?/l«.Y<z^r., Glacial, where ice i.s, freezing, cold.' 
1701 Grew Cosm. Sacra iv. v. § 38.203 Snowy or what ever 
eke he [Spinozal means by Glacial Air, or Clouds, may 
serve to darken the Day, but not at all prolong it. 2890 
Edin. Rern Jan. 61 Unintermittent glacial rain set in. ^ 
Eg. x 8 sz Lonoe. in Li/e (i8gi) ll. 229 No wonder that 
their .stricken faculties uttereii themselves in such broken 
accents, such glacial metres ! i860 Motley AV/ze'?-/. xvii. IL 
303 His frame was slight .. Jus maimer more glacial and 
sepuldiral than ever. 

b, (Consisting of ice. 

1794 Sullivan Viexo Hat. I. 409 llie enormous glacial 
m.is'.es of the polc-s. 1853 Kane Grimidl Exp.vm, (1856) 
57 The gelid flow of these glacial rivers. 

2. (Jf chemical substances i Glass-like ; crystal- 
lized. {Obs. exc. as in b.) 

i<^x Wo'Cix. Hetv Exper. hy Hoc! ibtea 18 , 1 limught it not 
amiss to call our consistent .Self shining .Substance, the Icy 
or Glacial Noctiluca land fur variety- Pho.sphta'us). 2693 
Salmon Bated Dispens. i. (1723? 338, 2 From lb. iij. of the 
first Matter, you will have, says Rolfincius, a Glaciak 
Butter. 2772 VVa-ison Phil. Tratts. LXI. 217 White vitriol, 
a few glacial spicula. 1796 Kirwan kkm. Min. (cd. 2) II. 
IU4 Bhosplionc a* id in a Glacial stale, 

b. Glacial acetic add. ] mre acetic acid in crystals ; 
glacial phosphoric add, metaphosphorie acid 
(HFCXj); glacial sulphuric acid, glacial oil of 
vitriol, pure sulphuric acid in crystals. 

2786 H. Cavendlsh in Phil. Trans. LXXVL 268 The oil 
of vurio! prejAared fnun green vitriol, has sonietimes been 
obtain*, d in such a state its to remain constantly congealed. . 
whence it ai.-quired it*, niiine of glaciaL x8ooir. Lagrange's 
Ckem. 11.43 (iiacial sulphuric acid. 28x9 Brande Man. 
Chem. 118411 685 When dried and fused in a crucible, a 
transparent glass is olitained, coinmoniy called glacial phos- 
phtsric acid. 2843 Peheika Food Ditt 14,^ Glacial or 
Crystailkable Acetic Acid, the sirongc.st procurable, con- 
tains one equivalent of w-ater. 2879 Casse/fs Techn. Educ. 
IV. 357/^ The acetic acid .. usually ernployeti in photo- 
graphy is what is termed A'/tfi'/a/, and should become solid 
at al>o«t 40®. 

3. Geoi. Characterized by the presfnee of ice* 
Glacial epoch, era, period, a geological period 
during which it is supposed that the rmithern 
hemisphere was in great part covered by an ice-, 
sheet. Glacial sea : the sea of the glacial epoch. 

In Ameriai this perimi is also known a.s tht dri/i epoch 
{see DrU'T sb. jo), icemge, etc. 

2846 Prof. K. Fokbks in Mem, Geol Surv. I. 363 The 
remarkable strata known under the names of ‘ Boulder 
clay’, ‘ Arctic or northern drift' including tin part) the 
*TtU ’ deposits, which for convenience I shall henceforth 
mention glacial, or as beds oj the glacial epoch, 2852 
Richardson Gad. viii, 311 I’he rhinoceros and elephant, 
which ii\ed umkr the latitude of the glacial sea. 2853 
pHiLi.iRS Rivers Vorhsh. iy. 124 For all Holderness was a 
sea- bed in the * glacial ’ jn-riod, Dana Man, Geol. 541 

'i'he Drift yiKw h is usually called the Glacial epoch, under the 
idea that ice either in the form of iceliergs or glaciers, was 
concerned in the trans|jortatianofthe l>oulders, pebble.s, and 
earth. 2873 DawfiOH Eartk ^ M am xii, 283 1 ‘he earlier Post- 
pliocene perkkl of geology may be called the Glacial era. 

b. i’loduccd by the presence of ice in the form 
of glaciers, etc. or its action upon the surface 
of tlie eaith ; pertaiamg to glaciers, or ice-sbeets. 

1858 Geikik Hist, Btmlder 5 i, 17 They corroborate our con- 
cUiMtiris as to the glcuhal origin of the Ijoidder-clay. x86o 
(T H, K. Vac. Tour laoCurious mounds of gravel, which hx)k 
very like glacial moraines, 2863 Lykli. A ntitf. Man i. (ed.3) 2, 
I shall give a description of the glacial fonnaiions of Europe 
and North America. 287a Nicholson Pakmni. 18 'Ilie 
glacial mud of the Polar regions. 1878 Huxley 
264 Kvkknce of glacial denudation iu cuuntrics which arc 
»ov»» free from anything like glaciers or icebergs. 

Heuce Clla»!CiaJla.‘ti€m, the conditiori of being 
covered with ice or glaciers; Hla’ciaiism, the 
theory of the action of ice upon the earth's surface ; 
///. a., acted upon by ice. 

2864 Rmder a Apr. 432/3 They preseni’^clwacters in com- 
mon with lake d,iasius incurring in regions which were in- 
leriseiy glaciahml, xBix W. B. Dawkins in Nature XXHI. 
3419 Dr. James Gmkk. .pushes gladalism and iuterglacialbm 
to an esiireme. 2®9 Sitmdard as J une 5/a Hit* plucky trip 
of Dr, Nariwm has now rendered tiie entire glacialatton of 
inner Cieenbnd no longer a theory, 

©laciaHst (g1/‘'Jiali«tV [f, prec. f-ist.] a. 
Oue who makes a special study of glacial pherio- 
mvm* b. Due who explains certain geological 
phenomcim as due to glacial action. 

2%4 FrmePs Mag. XLIX. 249 Ice, a jolcrably hard,, 
brittle solid inotwitlwtanding the pbistklty with which 
modern glacialwis endow it). *878 Huxley Physitgr, 265 
Nor i» it only the effects of kuddee which the gtecialist sees 
marked upon the rocks of Britain. 2889 G.^ F. Weight Ice 
Age H. Amer, 358 The g!a<;ialist sees indubitable evidences 
of a former rmt expNSutHC of water, 

©lacsilfclly adv. [f. as prec. 4* -ly 

1. Geol By means of gkeial action. 

*865 Lykix kiem. G»L mi led. 61 258 Bouldem of far- 
truftsported rowjks, gliurklly “and semtehed on 

more than mm side. littgte A. K, Wallace Isl Life ix. 168 


GLACIAmUM. 

The present agencies may be said to be just beginning to 
carve a new line of features out of the old glacially-ionued 
surface. 

2 . Ill an icy fashion, icily, lit, 
i88a Sala Amer, Retns. xUi. (1883) 166 The high ‘stoops* 
before the houses were also glacially glassy as to surface. 
1883 Mrs. Lvnn Linton hne 11 . xx. 179 She asked this as 
calmly, almost glacially, as if she were not interested. 1889 
— Thro' Long Night t. xy. 251, ‘I was looking at your 
room returned Cliarlie, glacially polite. 

11 Glaciariiim [I L. ^^lacLes 

ice +• -ariitm as in aquarium ^ vivarium,\ A skat- 
ing-rink with ice artificially produced. 

xSjtS ipjf/j Cent Mar. 555 The real ice at the Chelsea 
glaciarium. Catholic New<t 18 May 8/4 The sliare- 

holders of the Southport Glacianum .. passed a resolution to 
wind up the concern. 

#laciate (gl^ ‘‘Ji 1 , W. [f. L. glacial- ppl. stem 

oiglaciare to freeze, i. glades ice.J 
tl. a. tnlr. (See q not.) b, irans. To freeze. 

a. 16*3 COCKERAM, Glaciate^ to be frozen, to turne to Ice. 
175s in Johnson ; arid in later Diets. 

b. 1636 Blount Glossogr.y Glaciate^ to congeal or freeze, 
to turn to ice. 1663 [see Glaciating], lyai in Bailev. | 

2 . GeoL Only in pass. pple. gladated, a. Rubbed 
or polished by glacial action. 

1865 Reader Sept. 297 All that we know at present.. is 
that they have been glaciated in some form. 1876 Davis 
Polaris Exf>, App. 66i Rocky surfaces which h.ave once 
been glaciated, if I may thus e.xpress the peculiar action of 
ice upon rocks, .can never be mistaken for anything else. 
1894 Chamh. Jrnl. i Sept. 556 Some of the paving flags are 
basalt blocks, perhaps glaciated, 

b. Covered with ice ; furnished with glaciers. 
x88o A. R. Wai.lace IsL LtfivVx. 108 The comparatively 
small Heard Island i.s ev»;n now glaciated down to the sea. 
1887 H. Howorth Mammoth xx^ I do not believe .. in 
the possibility of tropical America l>eing so glaciated that 
the valley of the Amazon was filled with ice. 

3 . iechn. * To give an ice-like or frosted appear- 
ance to ’ Diet, 1889). 

18S7 IT, S. Consular Rep, No. 73^ 2x3 (Cent.) [Iron] 
clumney.s, oven, etc,, .not enamelled, glaciated, or tinned. 
Hence Gla*ciated, Gla*cia^ngf ppl, adjs. 

*665 Phil, Trans, I. 48 What change was produced in it 
[water] betwixt the hottest time of Summer and first glaciat- 
ing degree of Cold. 18S1 H. Macmillan Footnotes fr. 
Nature 76 The. .deep sn-ias or flutings peculiar to glaciated 
surfaces, 1873 Ckoll Climate i\ xiv. 233 But when the 
glaciated hemispliere began to grow warmer [etc.]. 1881 
Nature 'yi'Klll. aSx The glaciating agent has swept com- 
pletely y over it. xSSy Academy 26 Nov. 355 Those fertile 
mountain spots met with in all glaciated countries. 

Glaciation [n. of action f. L. 

glad-dre to freeze : see prec. and -ation.] 

1 1 . The process of freezing ; a result of this. Oh. 
1645 Sir T, Browne Pseud, Ep, ii, 1. 54 So is it [Ice] 
plaine upon the surface of water, hut round in hayle, (which 
IS also a glaciacion). 1658 J. Robinson A Calm Vent. 120 
A violent motion of water, is a preservative against glacia- 
tion.^ 1690 Boyle On Virtuoso 1. 66 'Tis plain .. that by 
Glaciation, Water is rather expanded. 

2 . Ged, The condition of being covered by an 
ice-sheet or by glaciers ; glacial action or its result. 

X863LYELL A ntiq, Man ix. (ed.3)i6s These erratic blocks 
..are often polished and striated, having undergone what is 
called glaciation. 1873 — Princ. Geol, I. i. xiii. 283 Mr. 
Croll’s Theory of alternate glaciation. x88o Dawkins Early 
Man V. 1 17 'The climate must have been arctic in its severity 
during this period of glaciation. x88i Nature No, 626. 606 
Between Reykjavik and HafnarfjSrd the glaciation is dis- 
tinctly from south-east to north-west. 

Glacier (glae'sioi, gl^i^Pai). Also 8 glaciere. 
[a. F, glacier (earlier gladlre)^ f. glace ice; app. 
Savoyard word. Cf. Gletsoher.] 

1 . A large accumulation or river of ice in a high 
mountain valley, formed by the gradual descent and 
consolidation of the snow that falls on the higher 
ground. The resulting mass is often many miles 
in length, and continues to move slowly downward 
until it reaches a point where the temperature is 
high enough to melt the ice as fast as it descends. 

1744 i/itie) An Account of the Glacieres or Ice Alps in 
Savoy, in two LeUens. 1774 Pennant Tour Scott in 1772 
327 With snowy glacieres lodged in the deep shaded aper- 
tures. 1775 C. « F. Davy Bourrifs Clac, Saxwy 88 The 
Glaciers., are beds of ice, more or less thick, which are 
lodged upon declivities between mountains, 1789 Mrs. 
Piozzi ‘ponm. France II. 229 We have the pleasure of 
seeing Switzerland, without . . climbing its glacieres. 18x7 
Byron Manfred i. i. 68 The Glacier’s cold and restless 
mas.s Moves onward day by day. 1823 Scofesby iVhale 
Fishery 229 There are two glaciers, or land icebergs. x86o 
Tyndall Glac, 11. 422 Glaciers are derived from mountain 
snow, which has been consolidated to ice by pressure. X883 
OuiDA IVanda I. 30 The ice bastions of a thousand glaciers 
glow in the sunrise. 

2. atirib. and Comb, a. attrib., as glader-drift^ 
-Jlea^ -foot, dee, -lake, -mass, -moraine, -piotion, 
-phenomenon, -pool, -sea, -slope, -track, -valley, 
-water, b. instrumental, glacier-choked, -clad, 
-ploughed, -worn adjs. c. special comb., as 
glacier-mill, = Moulin; glacier-mud (see quot.); 
glacier-rope, a rope used in traversing glaciers, 
to attach the members of a party together, as a pre- 
caution against accidents ; glacier-silt = glacier- 
mud ; glacier-slow a . slow as (the movement of) 
a glacier ; glacier-snow, the snow at the upper 
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end of a glacier, not yet hardened into ice by 
pressure ; glacier-table (see quot.). 

1897 Pemhrokesh. Antiq. 25 Those days of Ice-capped 
hills, ^glacier-choked valleys, mammoths and cave men. 
1889 G. F. Ice Age N. Amer. 76 The vast *glacier- 

clad interior of the country. 1876 L. hGhs&\zGeoL Sketches 
Ser. 11. 89 Upon these sui-faces . . rests the drift, having every- 
where the characteristic composition of *glacier-drift. 1884 
Macmillan in Sunday Mag. Aug. 526/1 Under the stones, . 
may be found lively colonies of the small black *glacier flea. 
1836 Kane Arct ExpL IL xxi. 208 The stream., tunnels its 
way out near the *glacier-foot. x&SaGEiKiE TextBk. Geol, \ i. 

II. § 6. no Wken the granular n<ive slowly slides down into 
the valleys, it acquires a more compact crystalline structure 
and becomes *glacier-ice. X876 L. Agassiz Geol. Sketches 
Ser. n. 31 The ‘ parallel roads ’ of Glen Roy mark the ancient 
levels of the *^glacier-lakesin that glen. 1873 J. GeikieGAA^ 
Age (1894) 243 They were doubtless formed by the same 
*glacier-mass. Ibid, 435 ^Glacier-mills that gave ri.se to 
‘giantls kettles*. 1853 H erschel Led. ScL vi. § 34(1873) 

250 A ^glacier moraine might be redistributed by tidal action 
over the floor of the Ocean, i860 I’yndall Glac. n. Lx. 270 
'I’he fact of ^glacier-motion has been known for an indefinite 
time to the inhabitants of the mouniains. yrnt Geol. 

Soc, XXI, 166 The Boulder-earth or *Glacier-mud.^ Resting 
on the surface of the ice-worn rocks we find a widespread 
accumulation of boulder-earth, an unstratified mass of 
coarse gritty mud, in which are imbedded pebbles, boulders, 
and stony particles. 1863 A. C. Ramsay Phys, Geog, 73 , 1 will 
describe to you. .various other *g!acier-phenamena aflecting 
the .scenery of the A Ips. i 883 Ccfitury Mag. XXXV 1 , 791 /i 
New England. Its stony hills and rocky coast, its*glacier- 
plowed and niggardly soil, i860 'Lyndall Glac.^ 11. xxiv. 
357 Figures . . formed in the ice on the surface of *glacier- i 
pools. 1897 IVesim. Qaz. 16 Aug. 4/2 He was tied to a j 
rope and lowered. Three *giacier-rope lengths were necessary 
before he reached Sachs. ^1835 AIus. Hemaks Alp-Horn 
Poems it875> 294 The sparkling blue of the *glacier-sea. 
Funk's Stand. Did., * Glacier-silt. 1856 Kane 
ExpL I. XXV. 332 Some of its ^glacier-slopes were margined 
with verdure. x86i Lowell Led. ',181)4) T 318 So 1 sub- 
mitted, took to pentameters, and only hope the thoughts 
are good enough to be preserved in the ice of the colder 
and almost *glacier-slow measure. 1883 Ogtlvir SuppL, 
*Glacier-smw, same as Nevi. i860 'J’yndAll Glac. i. vi. 

44 ^Glacier tables ; flat masses of rock, raised high upon 
columns of ice. 1876 L. Noks'sxz Geol. Sketches 11. 66 
This western track of the glacier is crossed transversely . . 
by two other *glacier-track.s. i860 Tyndall Glac. 11. viii. 
264 A succession of old lateral moraines, such as many 
^glacier-valleys exhibit. Ibid. i. xii. 86 Beer, cold as the 
^glacier water. 1876 h. Agassiz Geol, Sketches Ser. n. 4X 
The inequalities of the ■*glacier-worn surfaces. 

Hence Gla'ciered ppl. a., covered with, glaciers; 
also (of water) proceeding from a glacier. 

1824 New Monthly Mag. X. 16 Those sublime and glacier'd 
peaks. 1834 T. Medvvin Angler in I Vales I. 234 The 
glaciered water is too cold for them [fish]. i847_ Disraeli 
Tancred in. iv, What need of. , mountains of glaciered crest. 
1853 Kane 6Vz>z«^’// Exp.xsnx. (1856)130 A barrier apparently 
as permanent a.s the glaciered hills with which it is united. 

Gla’cierist. rare, [f. Glacier + -ist.] One 
who studies glaciers. 

1850 Whewell in Todhnnter W.'s Writings (1876) 
II. 366 Hugi, the glacierist was there. 1862 — ibid.\\. 427 
Have any of the recent glacierists given any observations on 
a large scale as to the direction which the crevasses really 
follow? 

GIacieriza*tion. nonce-%vd, [f. Glacier + 
-3Z1S •+ -ATION.] Conversion into glacier. 

1850 Westm, Retn Oct. 267 A general glacierization 
{vergletsdurung) of the whole island is a thing not to be 
thought of, 

Glacification (gl3esifikvbj.3n). [f. L. glad-es 
ice + -FICATION.] a. The action of converting into 
ice. b. The action of covering with ice. 

i860 Tyndall Glac. ii. v. 252 The second great agent in 
the process of glacificatlon, namely pressure. X875 tr. 
Schmidt's Desc. ^ Darw. 63 The diluvial period .. includes, 
both in Europe and America, a repeated glacification of 
countries, and vast portions of the world. 

Glacio'logist. [f.next + - 1 ST.] ^ Glactalirt a. 
1886 Sir J. W, Dawson in Nature 2 Sept. 410/2 Your 
veteran glaciologist, Dr. Crosskey. 

Glaciology (gl^‘Jip' 16 dgi). [f. glado-, mod. 
comb, form of L. glades ice -h -logy.] The science 
which treats of ice or glaciers. 

189* Nadion (N. Y.) 29 Dec. 497/2 Already this suggestion 
finds favor among some of our leaders in glaciology. 

GlaciO'meter. [f- as pfec. + Gr. yxlrpov mea- 
sure : see -meter.] A measure of glacial action. 

189* Edin. Rev. Apr. 310 They serve in Dr. Wright’s 
phrase as glaciometers. 

tGlaxiouSy a. Obs.’-'^ [ad. T.gladeux (obs.), 
f. L. glades ice.] Resembling ice. 

1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. i. 50 Aqua foriis .. 
exhaled and placed in cold conservatories will Crystallise 
and shoot into white and glacious bodyes. 

Glacis (gl^“sis, glasz). [a. Y, glads (first re- 
corded in the i6th c.), orig. * a place made slip- 
perie by wet lately fallen and frozen on ’ (Cotgr.), 
and related to OF. glacier to slip, slide (see Glace 
vi). In med.L. (^1270) patia is found with the 
meaning of glacis (in fortification).] 

1 . A gently sloping bank (see quot. 1712). 

In mod. use probably transf. from sense 2. 

1672 Phit Trans. VII,. 4081: That so the water, .spreading 
it self upon this glacis or slope . . may not spoil the Cause5L 
171a J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 37 A Slope that 
lies under the Diagonal of a Square, or less than 45 Degrees, 
they [the French] term Glacis. 1787 M. Cutler in Life, 
etc. (1888) I. 275 We were walking on the northern side of 
the Garden, upon a beautiful glacis, 1830 Lyell Princ. 


GLAB. . 

CeoL I. 245 When nothing appears above water but th® 
higher part of that sloping glacis which we before described. 
1893 Stevenson Acro.^s the Plains xx. 79 Ihe foam, .mounts 
in an instant to the ridge of the sand glacis. 

2 . fo iif, ‘ The parapet of the covered way ex- 
tended in a long slope lo meet the natural surface 
of the ground, so that every part of it shall be 
swept by the fire of the ramparts’ (V oyle Mil. Did.). 

1688 Capt. j. S. Foriif. 27 The Glacis or Esplanade, a 
kind of Parapet which loseth itself insensibly, level with 
the Earth. 1692 Luttrell A*.’/. (1857) H - 4^6 
enemy .. made 4 attacks on the glacis of the counterscarp. 
1755 T. Forbes in C. Gist prnls. (1893) 151 The Soldiep 
Barracks, .are l^uilt between the Stockadoes and the Glacis 
of the Fort. 1782 P. H, Bruce Mem. 1. 15 Upon our break- 
ing ground on the glacis, or covered way, I was with the 
ioneers. 1823 Byron Juan vm. xxxiv, The rest, who 
ept their valiant faces And levell’d weapons still against 
the glacis, [c 1870 Hay Banty Tim 32, 1 sprawled on that 
cursed glacee.] 1879 Howells L. Aroostook iv. 40 The 
black guns looked out over the neatly shaven glacis, 

1 3 . Bidld. (See quot.) 

1737-41 Chambers CycL, Ihe glacU of the comich is an 
easy imperceptible slope in the cymatium of the cornich, to 
promote the descent and draining off of the rain-water. 
attrib., ves glacis-form \ glacis-shaped z.<\\. 

1844 Hull Dock Ad 6s The C^ompany .shall slope off the 
eastern side of the .said wharf. . in an oblique ot glacis form. 
1884 Milit. Engin. L 11. 35 When made glacis-shaped these 
screens are more difficult to cut through than when shaped 
like an ordinary parapet, 

f Gla«*cit£bte, Obs.'^ ® [ad. late L. gladtdre.'j 

1633 CocKERAM, Gladtate, to cry like a gander. 

Glack (glak). Sc. Aiso 6 glak. [a. Gael glac 
valley, hollow, etc,] 

1 . A deep and narrow mountain -valley. 

XS3S Stewart Cron. Scot. IL 147 Herbis that in the mont 
tlian grew, And glak and g en in hole and mouy hirne. 
« 1800 il ' at er kelpie ix. in Scott Minsir. Scott. Bord. (1810) 

1 1 1 . 389 Fraeyondeep glack at Catla’shack. 1826 G. Bka'itie 
fohn o' n rtiha' in Life Sf Poems 229 Deep i the glack, and 
nmnd the w'ell. xSS'S D. Beveridge Betw. ihe Ochils ff 
Forth vil, 98 A 1 ;eautifui defile or glack, as it is called in 
that part of the couuti-y. 

2 . a. 'I he fork oi a tree. b. A spot where roads 
diverge. 

xZ.i Donald Flora 155 (Jam.) That is the spreading 
branch iliat used to shade us, And that’s the braid wide glack 
we u^ed to sit on. 1871 W. Alexander Johnny Gibb xxv, 
(1873) 145 Yon was him’t we met at the glack o’ the roads. 

Glacyer, obs. form oi Glazier. 
t Glad, sb. Obs, Also 4 glath,.e. [f. the adj,] 
Gladness, joy. 

With quot, a 1300 compare For- pref.^ 10. In quot. 1608 
prob. pseudo-arch. 

cxooo Be Manna IVyrdum (Gr.-Wulk.) 68 Dryhten .. 
dajleJ? sumum earfej)a dael, Suinum geo^^ohe gl^d. a 1300 
Cursor M. 17873 pei .seide for glad [Gott. wid gladnes] 
wij> gretyng gle * pis ilke lijt forsohe is he, pat maker 
is < 'f lastyng h^t*. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. IF ace (Rolls) 
3260 Al pus {jen ended j-e brebere wrathe, per tene turned 
to game & glathe. c 1440 Cenerydes 1255 When he w-as come 
and knewe that it was she, For very glad he wist not what 
to saye. 1608 Shaks. Per. 11. Prol. 38 All perishen of man, 
of pelfe, Ne ought escapend but himselfe; I’ill Fortune tir'd 
w ith doing bad, 'I’hrew him a shore, to giue him glad. 

Glad (glmd), a. Foims; I, 3 glsed, 5 gled, 
glead, glal^, 3-4 gladd(e, 4-5 glade, (5 glaad), 
4-6 Sc, glaid, 3- glad. [OE. gl^d *= OS. glad 
(only in comb, glad mbd), ON. ^(abr ;Sw. glad. 
Da. glad), bright, joyous. The 01 ig. sense of the 
word is app. found in OHG. glat smooth, and is 
retained in G. glatt, Du. glod, glat (MDu. also 
gelad, gel at), Fris. gled (also Da. glat, Sw. glait, 
from Geiman). The OTeut. type ’^glado- is cog- 
nate with OSl, gladfikit (Russ, gladkit) and L. 
glaber smooth Iq.—Fgkladhro- ; cf. ruber, uber with 
red, udder).’] 

1 . Bright, shining, Beautiful. (Cf. 5.) Ohs, 
a 1000 Caedmon’s Gen. 2719 (Gr.) [He] .sealde him to bote 
. . gangende feoh and glsed seolfor. ^rtiooo Phoenix 289 in 
Exeter Bk., ponne swejles leoht j;inima gladost eastan 
lixeS. a 1000 Sal. ^ Sat. (Kemble) 975 O'fter bip golde 
glaedra, o?>er bij? grundum sweartra. 1412-zo Lydg. Ckron. 
Troy I. iii, Under thelse braunches & theis bowes glade. 
c 1450 Cov. Ixlyst, (Shaks. Soc.) 168 Heylle, 1 cum to the with 
gold glade, a 1500 P'lozver Leaf 35 Leves new . . Som 
very rede, and som a glad light grene. 

2 . Of persons : j- Cheerful, joyous, or merry in 
disposition ipbsi) ; joyful, happy (arch.), make 
glad : = ‘ to make merry *. 

The sense in the first quot. is uncertain ; it is prob. a vague 
figurative use of i, and may have meant ‘ noble ‘glorious % 
rather than ‘ cheei-ful ’ ; cf. Bright a. 6. 

Beowulf (Z. ) 58 [He] heold penden lifde gamol &guoreouvir 
glaede Scyldingas. C897 K- iEi-FREO Gregory's Past.xXyr. 323 
Sanctus Paulus. .cwicofiaette 8one gladan sj®fan {h.kilarem 
datoreniX God lufode. c 1205 Lay. 7013 iEuer wes pe king 
glad & aiuere he gomen luueden \y.r. iouede], c 1350 Gen. tjr 
Ex. 2297 In fulsumhed he wuroen gla8e. CX390 S. Eng. 
Leg. I. 366/2 Faire man and noble he was, and glad and 
of swete mode. 13.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS, 
xxxvii. 705 While hou mi^t, niake pe glad and muri I Lengor 
Uuep a glad mon pen a sori. 1375 Barbour Brttce i. 333 
I'o Parys can he ga .And levyt thar full syn»pylly, The 
quhethir he glaid was and loly. <•1400 Gamelyn 470, 1 
.sitte fasting & oper men make glade, xsoo-zo Dunbar Poems 
xxiii. I Be mirry and glaid, honest and vertewous. 170* 
Steele Funeral 1. i, Did I not give . . twenty shillings a 
week, to be sorrowful ? and the more I give you, I think, 
the gladder you are. 1780 Cowter Progr. Err. 165 A day 
of luxury . . When the glad soul is made heaven’s welcome 
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lest 1799 WoRDSW. Foimiain xii, Often, glad no more, 
''e wear a face of joy, because We have been glad of yore. 
1865 R. Buchanan Suiherla.mi*s Pannes v, There grew a 
». sadness in his tone When he was gladdest 
t b. Borne with cheerfulness. Obs, [Cf. L. Iseta 
panpertas."] 

c 1386 Chaucer lVi/e*s T. 327 Glad pouerte is an honeste 
thyng certeyn. 

f c. Clad with ; pleasant, kindly, affable to (a 
person). Obs. 

Bmmd/iZ,) X173 Beo wi 5 seatas gted, geofena gemyn- 
dig. ciooo trVw. xUii. 14 Mtn drihten hine gcdo 

glaadne [L. placabPeml wiS eow, past he agife eow eowerne 
mo^oT. ct^QS iiiooo Virgins I'Zt in E. E. P, (1862) 69 
Gladdest he was wi|> his soster , .|>at heo scholde so jung & 
so dene suffrie de^es pyne., 

3 , Rejoiced, affected with pleasure by some par- 
ticular cause ; -- Fain a. Now only predicative. 

In mod. Eng. (at least in prose use) the sense is much 
weaker than that which the word had in the older language, 
and which appears in the dtvhsAiwts gtadly., giadness. In 
general ‘ pleased ’ would now be an adequate synonym j while 
‘delighted 'or ‘rejoiced’ suggest a much stronger feeling. 

a. simply. (With the cause indicated cootextu- 
tlly)* 

<7950 Lindis/. Gesp, John viii. 56 Abraham fader iuer 
Jsefeade kaette ^ese^^e dtfise minne & jsesaeh & gegladade 
mi glsed Uics. a xtoo 0 . E, Cbren. (Laud MS.) an. 656 f)a 
j?a kyning heorda hast ^e secgon, ha waerS he swiSe glted. 
ax 3 tz$ yutiana 70 Ha herede godd in heouene, & warS 
swiSe gled 1 AAS‘. glead]. 1297 R. Gnouc. (Rolls) 3817 
ke [v.r. |>ol king arthure hurde hts* no gladdore mon nas. 

IViil Paier7ie67 A gladere wommon under god no 
mi^t go on erhe ban was he wif wih be child. 1388 
Wycuf Preff. x, x A wijs sone makith glad the fadir fi5^ 
CovEBDALE and x6xi maketh a glad fatherj, c *4;^ SA 
CntMeri (Sunees) 476 |>an hat ware bathe glad and blithe. 
1617 MonYSfiN /tin. I. 185 Uoe thing in this miserie made 
me glad. 1:633 Earl Manch. Jt A/anda (x636‘ xgz As a 
wearied traveller . . is then gladdest when he comes within 
kenning of his Countrey. 184* Tkmnvson Audley Court 
87 VV^e were glad at heart. Mod. * Your friend has won his 
case.’ * Yes ; I am very glad.’ 

b. with p 7 ‘ep. Glad a/; f (a) made happy or 
joyful, dclijjhted or pleased with (an object pos- 
sessed) (pbs.); {b) «‘glad to have or get’ (see 
S d) ; (p) joyful on account of, delighted or pleased 
by (an event, a state of things). Also const, at 
(an event, usually one affecting another peraon, esp. 
itnfavourably),y»r (arri. ), fzVi, f 

Lindis/. Gflsp. Luke i. 14 And bi ^5 gifea && gtednise 
Bl monigo in accennisse his bi&on glmde. c x»oo Oimm 3179 
Ely8ab:»h Wass gladd inch & blih® Off hire dere child 
Johan, c isog Lay. 396a pe king wes gled for his kime & 
for hen cnihtes Jjtt come mid hine. c 1350 Gen. d* A'^r. 3671 
Moyses was bii^e and glaA of ^is, 1388 W vclif Pro:.*, xvii. 
He that is glad in the fallyng of another man {i6xx 
e that is glad at calamities] schal not be vnpunyschid. 
X480 Caxton Chron. Eng. Hv. (1482) 38 He wepte ful tenderly 
. .and netheles he wa.ssomde!e glad of hh deth. 1548 Hall 
Chron.f Edm. IV^ 204 b, The kyng, glad of this victory, 
commaunded fete.]. 1585 Sidney Let. aa Nov., Misc. W'ks. 
(1829) 307 , 1 fynd the people very glad of me, 1393 Shaks. 
Pom. «y PuL IV. a. 28 Why, I am glad on’t. x6xx — Cyrnd. 

I. i. 15 Nota Courtier ,, hath a heart that is not Glad at tfie 
thing they scowle at, 1617 Moryson /tin. 1. 178 They gave 
us flesh to eat, whereof I was glad as of a dainty I could not 
get in luly. x63S*-6 Pukchae PUgrims 11 . 1165 And he 
sent me word that he was very glad with my sam arrival. 
1648 Gage West Ind, xii. (1635) 49 Garcia Holguin being 
a glad man of such a prisoner. X697 Dryden AEtteid x. 
II 18 The Tr^an, glad with sight of hostile Blood. 1738 
Swift Pol. Couversaf. xxg Madam, Dinner's upon the 
Table. — Faith, I'm glad of it. 1784 Miss Burney Diary 
22 Apr, IL 310, I am .so glad of seeing your sentiments, 
when I cannot hear them, that your letters are only less 
valuable to me than yourself. 1807 Southey Espriella's 
Leif. 1 1 1 . 320 The W estminster boys were work i ng an engine 
in the cloisters. .0. .. said thej were glad at the fire. 1843 
Tennyson Dora 66 When hts heart is glad Of the full 
harvest- 1870 Morris Earthly Par. IL ni, 229 For life and 
love that has been. I am glad. 1874 Dasbnt dial/ a Li/e 

II. aoi, I was glad at the sport. 

c. Witli clause as complement : glad fhaC etc. 
In later usage chiefly with omission of that. 

c X 300 Ormin 28x2 He wass gladd, I^aflcti?, forr katt tu come. 
CI 30 S Lay. 9374 An o^er halue he wes gt»d j?at his ifou 
weoren daed. X375 Barbour Bruce nt. 724 Blyth, and glaid, 
that that war sua Eschapyt the hidwyss wawys fra. a 1450 
Kni. de la Tour (1868; 13 And she saide that she was 
gladder that she had do it fher hood] of to hym thanne to a 
lorde. ISS9 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 71, I am 
glad you understand the reason of »t, «x6o5 Polwart 

Ely ting w. Monigoimrie 37, I am right glaide I’hou art 
begun in write to flyte. x63a J. Hayward tr. Biondts Ero- 
fuena 58 Perseus, now a glad man, that the business had so 
succeeded according as ne desired. X683 Temple Mem. 
Introd. Wks. 1731 1 . 374 , 1 am the gladder, .that my publick 
Imploymenc should contribute something to your Entertain- 
ment. 18515 Lord Houghton in Li/e (I'Spx)!. xi. 527, I am 
glad I came, as Lord E. is very low. 1884 Mrs. Ewing 
Marys Meadow 1x886) 37, I am very glad you like it. 

d. With infinitive: Happy, delighted, pleased 
to (do, be, etc.) ; also, well content /t? (do, have, etc. 
something in default of better). In mod. use freq. 
in the phrases I am glad lo hear,s€g (etc.) ; also, 
I should be glad io {/iem\ knoiv^ etc.) with sarcastic 
force. . 

£xy^ Cursor M, 19396 (Trin.) 0 '|*es f>«nne to hem fuel 
made lb do hit were f>ei wondtr glade, c 1386 Chaucer 
Clerk's T, 320 Thise ladyes were mit right glad To handle 
hit clothes wht*r Inne she wm clad, c 14510 Sf. Cuiklm'i 
(Surtees) 6372 To wyn away he was full glad. 15*6 Piigr. 


Fer/.C^. de W. 1531) 5 Euery chrysten man or woman . » 
sholde be the gladder to fulfyll his blessed wyll. 157a 
Satir, Poems Re/orm. xxxiit, 26X Now [they are] glaid to 
get Peis breid and watter Caill. 1670 Lady Mary Bertie 
m xzth Rep, Hist. MSS. Conmt. App. v. 2x, I received 
yours and am very glad to heare you are so merry with 
the musicke and danceing. 17H Steele Sped. No, 52 
p 3 We shall be heartily glad to see your short face in 
Oxford. 1767 yunhts Lett. iii. 19, I should be glad to 
know where you have received your intelligence? 1814 
1 ). H. O’ Brian Capliv. Hf Escape 16 And told us that we 
ought to have been glad to have got any thing. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. IL 164 He was glad to turn away 
from the stage and to talk about publick affairs. 1897 Mary 
Kingsley W. A/rica 298 , 1 was glad to see the mangrove- 
belt, 

4 . Of feelings, looks, actions, etc. : Filled with, 
marked by, or expressive of joy or delight.^ 

a ^00 Cynewulf Christ 315 in Exeter Bk,% Him godes 
engel burh glaedne sej>onc fa wlsan onwrah. c 1000 Ags. 
Ps. (Th.) lit. 8 ponne Jacob by6 on glaedum saelum, and 
Lsraelas ealle bliSe, axsat^Ancr. R. 70 Heoschal liabben 
kaue to ,* makien signes touward hire of one glede chere, 
a xz^a Sauries Wards in Coit. Horn. 257 [He] ponkeS god 
jeorne wiS .swi6e glead heorte. c 1340 Cursor M. 2535 
(Trin.) Melchisedech wih wide glade Offryng of wyn & 
breed made, c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1038 Duio, So yong 
so lusty with hire eyen glade, CX475 Rati/ Coil^ear 178 
I>oim he sat the King neir And maid him glaid & gitde 
cheir. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 217/1 She arocs up peasibly 
with a glad visage, 1567 Satir. Poems Ke/orm. iii. 33 In 
gamis glaid he was rycht weill asswetit. 1667 Milton 
P. L. viL 201 Thither they Hasted wiih glad precipitance. 
t 6 g 6 Tate & Brady Ps, cxiix. i O praise ye the Lord, pre- 
pare your glad Voice. 17^ Sir W. Jones Palace Eortune 
Poems (1777! 27 The damsel rose ; and, lost in glad surprize, 
Cast round the gay expanse her opening eyes. 1847 Ly iton 
Lucretia/^xf) .Surely the discovery of your son .should create 
gladder emotions. i8^a M. Arnold Poems, Youth 0/ 
Nature, Cold the elation of joy In his gladdest airiest 
song. x 85 o Tyndall Glac. r. xxii. 159, I was soon at the 
bottom . .fairly out of danger, and full of glad vigour, 
b. Of tidings, news, etc.: Full of, or bringing, joy. 

a X340 Sawles IVarde in Coit. Horn. 257 Let him in . . he 
bring«6 us gkade tidinges. c 1470 Henry Wallace n. 344 
With glaid bod word, thar myrtnis till amend. 1597 J. 
Payne Royal Exch. tx Wch y.s the gladdest news and ioy- 
fulkst tydings. x6xx Bible Luke vui. x Shewing the glad 
tidings of the kingdome of God. 1833 Hr. M artineau Tale 
of Tyne vii. 131 It was a glad day lor him and Effie wlien 
leave was got to sell coal in D>ndon by weight. xSts C* 
Gibbon For the Kmgxxx, You have given me the gladdest 
tidings, Johnstone, that I have beard for many days, 
t c. Welcome, acceptable. Obs. rare. 

a 1586 .Sidney A rcadia 1. (1590)87 Her conuersation More 
gladde to me, then to a miser monte is. 1690 Evelyn in 
Pepyd Diary (1879) VI* ^^7® Which, though it make a gap 
in my poor CoUectiou, to which it was glad, I most cheer- 
fully bestow it upon you. 

5 . Of inanimate nature or its conditions : Full of 
brightness or beauty ; suggesting feelings of clieer- 
fulness and delight. 

1667 Milton P. L. vn. 386 Glad Eevning and glad Morn 
crownd the fourth day. 1607 Virg, Georg, iv. 813 

Mighty C«esar..On the glad. Earth the Golden Age renews, 
And his great Father’s Path to Heav’n pursues, 1700 Prior 
Carmen Seculare 355 Let her glad valleys smile with wavy 
corn. X7X3 Tickei l Sped, Ifo, 4x0 r 6 It wants no Glad 
Perfume Arabia yields In all her Citron Groves, and spicy 
Fields, a 1790 Cowper Morning Dream i ’ Twas in the 
glad season of spring, il^ Lytton Rienzi vni. iii, The 
glad sun rising gorgeously from the hills revived his w'earied 
spirit. 1853 G. Bronte Villette iv. (X876) 34 What a living 
spring ! What a warm, glad summer J 16^5 Swinburne 
Ballad 0/ Life zY\sX\ of sweet trees and colourof glad grass, 
tb. Fertile, flourishing ( •* L, Iteiui). Ohs. rare. 

c 1430 Fallad. on Hush. iL 8 In placb glade [and kne], in 
placis drie The medis clensid tyme is now to make. Udd. 
x86 They [lettuces] that thynnest stondith beth gladde.st, 

6. dial. (See quots.) 

Cf. Sw. dial, glad* open \ said e.g. of a door which does 
not shut closely. In some Eng. dialects glid and g-Pg are 
found in the same sense. 

1674 "p.x Ray N. C. Words 31 Clad, is spoken of Doors, 
Bolls &c., that go smoothly and loosely. xS$^ Almomio. 
Gloss., Glad, smooth, easy, A screw turns too glad when 
the hok is too large. 

7 . quasi * GLADtT Faet. 

ct$4o Cursor M, x/sgj (Fairf.) To [ns temple be ^^-ide far 
to teyche . . be men atte glad walde him here, c 1475 Ran/ 
CoilmarBot He saw, the king was engreuit, and gat forth 
glaid., XS0C1H3O Dunbae Poems Ixix., 45 How glaid that 
ever I dyne or mwp. Thomson Summer 477 T'he 

heart beats glad, c xypo Cowfer Needless A larm 63 He »* 
kuo«. . How glad they catch, the largess of the skies. 

8. Comb., as gladdkeered, -fi&wmg, -hearted, 
-sad, -surviving adjs. ; f glad-milch adj., giving 
milk fitely (of cows ; cC ouot. 1883), 

cx3» R. BauNNi; Chron. Wace (Rolk) 9753 Doughtiest 
knygnt at alk ned« . , •Glad-chered, louely, 8c lordlye«t of 
alk. *8*8 L. Hunt Epist. A Fmld 76 And then taking our 
food, 'TIs exercise turns it to *glad-ftowing blood. *869 
W. F. Mackay Grace # Truth 343 llie loving constant 
service of the *glad-hearted girl xdox Hollawo Pimy 
xxviii, ix, The fcwget bodied beasts be more *glad-mi{ch. 
1*^3 Almemdh. Gms^ Gletdmelsked, fwid of a cow which 
loses her milk even wine lies down.] *6x4 Sylvwtee Betku- 
li&fs Rescue 354 This Hymn shee sings with ^glad^-sad 
warbling voice, a x6x8 — Paradox agst. Lihertte 630 
Whose glad-sad cro«® ctmfllicfcs afflict him day and night. 
*630 'DftAVTON Motes I. X07 q'^he ghwJ-iwid parents full of joy 
and care Faine would resenie iheif Infant if they cooM, 
X603 B, JoNsoM Si/amm iiL i. Our only ♦gkd-suruiuing 
hopes, The noble i»»e M Germanicua. 

01 ad (gM), w. Fit. t aad pn. pple, gladded. 

Forms ; i (se-)gladian, Meniam gleadiaii, 2-3 


gladiert, s gleadien, 3-4 gledien, 4-5 gladie, 
gladye, gladen, eladd(e, 4 6 glad©, 6 Sc. gled, 
4- glad- [0 E. gladian (also ^egladian ) i-OTeut 
^gialtbjan, f. *g!a(to- Glad. The inir. sense < to 
be glad ’ is the orig. one ; the trans. use * to make 
glad’ is found in OM.giada of similar formation. 
ON. had also giebja {i—'^giatijan) ‘ to be glad, to 
make glad’.] 

fl, intr. To become or to be glad; to rejoice. 

Qomt on. in, o^,for. Obs. 

C950 Lindis/. Gasp. John vui. 56 Abraham . . xecjladade 
\Rmhw. gladade] %'el glad was, c xooo Sax. Leeckd. III. 
442 Ne gladise on ba:t nober ne cyning ne worul(d)rica*. 
c X 30 S Lay. 44x0 Brennes hauede ihirde his hirde-manne 
lare, ba gladede is mod. a 1335 Ancr, R. 358 BlescieS ou & 
gkdk§. i!itx34o VimiKiiM Psalter ix. 2, I sail be fayn & i 
sail glade in pe.^ 138a Wvclif Ecclus. xxx. 5 In his lifhe 
sa3, and gladiae in hym [1388 and was glad in hym], ' c *4^ 
'Towmdey Myst. vii, iix Myrth I make till all men And 
warn theyra that thay glad, x^ Dwes Paup. (W. de W.) 
L xxviii. 66/1 Man byrde & beste begynne to gladde for' 
Joye of the lyght, ^*586 Arcadia iii. 1x398)334 

Absence shall not take thee front mine eyes, nor afflictions 
shall barre me from gladding in tiiy good. 1621 Lady M, 
Wroth Urania 520 'I'he one as a friend glading in his 
presence. *623 Massinger l/rg. Mari, lu H, Gladst thou 
in such scoriie ? I tall my wish backe. 

2. tt'ans. To make glad, to cause to rejoice, arch. 

eSas Vesp. Psalter ciii, 1$ Win 7,ebHssa3 heortan monnes 
Smt he gleadie onsiene in ek. cxooo ^Elfric Lev. i. 3 
Bringe he .. an uuwemme oxancelf .. drihten mid to 
gladienne [Vulg. ad piacandutn siH dominuml. cxzoo 
Trm. Coll. Horn. 97 He us fette ut of belle wowe and 
bermide us gledede. c 1230 Haii Meid, 27 Streon of feire 
children bat gladien nmcbel be ealdren. a X300 Cursor M. 
3795 Wei was he gladtd o bi*^ sight. *352 Mime Poems v. 
53 pe glide Erie of Glowceter, God mot him glade. *377 
Lanol. P. pi. H, XX. 170 And gaf hym golde, .that gladded 
his herte. c 1450 Mirour Salnacioun 3089 Now la .t herd 
3 how Crist gladide cure faders in helle. 1526 Piigr. Per/. 
(W. de W. 1531) 36 Care not for dremes, for they gladdeth 
none but foies. 1595 Si'kn.skr Ci<mt 266 At length we 
land far off descrycie : Which sight much gladed me, 160a 
Thomas Ld. Cromwell 11. ii, B a b,It glads my hart to thiiike 
vpon the -slaiie. *663 F. IIawkins YouiPs Behav. i, 7 
When thou sbalt hear the misfortunes of another, shew not 
thy self gladded for it. *68a Bunyan Holy War z 6 i They 
were greatlygladded thereat. X749 Smollett Regicide ii. 
i^ By heav'n it glads me, that my sword shall find An ample 
field to-day. xli6 Byron Ch. Har. 111, i, I’he hour’s gone 
by When Albion’s lessening shores could grieve or glad mine 
eye. XS67 .Kat. Rev. 6 J uiy 23/a 'Here trie Chorus . . trills a 
downright English song that glads the heart. 1870 Morris 
Earikiy Par. II. in. 326 Vet shame of me, That I should 
dull the joy that gladdeth thee, 
b. trans/. 

*596 Srrnser F. O. yt. x. 44 Like to a flowre that feeks 
noheate of sunne which may her feeble leaves with comfort 
glade, xfiaa Wither i*hiiarete (1633) 623 Tis as when a 
flash of light ,Breakes from heaven to glad the night. 1648 
CnASHAwSospdio d‘ Htroile i. xiv, Green vigour Gladding 
the Scythian rocks and Libia n sands, xdyx F, Philipps Reg, 
Necess, 412 Those causes which have fertilired and gladded 
the Vallks of our Israel. *7<^-9 Vovw, Autumm 72 Now 
bright Arcturus glads the teeming grain. 

B. re^. To rejoice. Oh, exe. arch. 

X340 Ayenb, 238 ]?e dyeukn ham gledieb huanne hi mo^e 
oiiercome , . ane guodne man, ibid. 258 Nt glede be na^t 
ine uayr ssroud. CX386 Chaucer Sqr.^s T, hot Aik thyng 
repeirynge to his kynde Gladeth hym self, c 1500 Plumpion 
Corr. tio, I recomend me umo your mastership., ever me 
glad to here of your prosperytie. i 6 S 5 Goad Celesi. Bodies 
in. ii. 401 All men gladded themselves with thk conclusion. 
*87* Browning BalamL 461 , 1 gkd me in ray honours too I 

Hence f Gla’dded ///. a,, gladdened, delighted. 

1:568 Grafton Chron, IL 3 Then the joyfull Kentishe men 
did conduct the gladdisd^^ Normanes. *627-77 Feltham 
Resolves t. i. x W'hen a rich Crown has newly kiss’d the 
'i’empk'i of a gladded king. *650 C. Noiu.e A ns 7 tf. Immod. 
Otterifs 5 A thousand glaxidcd mouthes vrill speak the 
contrary, 

Qlaa(d, obs. pa, t. of Glide v. 

Ctladden (gtse’d’u), v, [f. Glad a . ; see -en 
suffix^ and cf, mod.lcel. giadna to become bright. 
It seems doubtfid whether the word was ever com- 
mon in colloquial language.] 

1, inir. To be glad ; to rejoice. ? Obs. 

Tht modern instances are not a coniinuaticm of the older 
me, but are derived from the tram, senno. 

I* *300 M, E, Psalter xevi, 8 H erd and fained es Syon, 
And gladeneden doghtres of lude. x8ox Bloomfield 
Rural T. (xSoat 49 As we climb Hills and gladden as we 
climb* *809 That all the 

Alps may gladden in thy might. 1S39 Bailey F'esius viii. 
1x8481 96 Purer powers Which do utuieeu surround us aye 
and gladden In human good, 

% irms. To oiako glad ; to render joyous or 
bright , 

pHAtit MmMvm. Co j, T.yke Imcifer. ,al darknes 
he resalties, and gladneth skyes w* face deuyne. x7*a Steele 
Sped No, 270 r t Such teawdful Pros|>«cts gladden pur 
Mind*, iTfx Mbs. RADcurFE Rom, Forest i, Her heart 
was gladdened with complacent delight. xSao W. Irving 
Sketch Bk. IL *os A small pleasantry frankly uttered by a 
patron, gladdens tlie heart of the dependant, *860 Tyndall 
Gim. L xxvii, 904 I’he sight of the little mansion has 
gladdened me. x8% RusKtui Prxteriia IL 265 [An 
orchard] which was gladdened ,, by flushes of almond and 
double i^ach blox«>m. 

Hence 

one who makes glad. 

*7*8 Pom Dam, iil » Thence to the south extend thy 
gladden’d eye?t. *7»9 T. Cooke Tales, ifc, 6t Welsted, 
euvy’d Bard diviae, And Hammond, gladhiing as the I>ay. 
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GLADIATORIAI.. 


sBjs Byron '^ The Harpihe Monarch Minstrel sivepi^ ii, 
It made our gladden’d valleys ring. 1837 Hr. Martineau 
Soc. Amer. III. 168 He and many others have done this 
with gladdening success. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. II. xviii. 
188 Crawl out and breathe in the gladdening air. 1879 
Butcher & Lang Odyss. 200 Circe . . who charged me very 
straitly to shun the isle of Helios, the gladdener of the 
world. 1885 Athen^um 20 June 790/2 O for the Spring, 
the pale, pure, gladdening Spring. 

Gla dden, var. Gladdon. 
t Gladder. Ohs, [f. Glad v , + -er "J.] 

1. One who rejoices. — ^ 

1382 Wyclif Isa. Ixiv. 5 Thou ajen came to the gladere. 
feSS Thou mettist him that is glad. L. Isstaniiil 
One who cheers or makes glad. 

£ 1386 Chaucer KnVs T. 1365 O lady myn Venus. .Thow 
gladere of the Mount of Citheron. 1508 Dunbar Gold. 
Targe 124 Thare was Bacus the gladder of the table. 1528 
Lyndesay Dreme 423 Lanterne of the hevin And glader of 
the sterris, with his lycht. [1700 Dryden Palamon ^ Arc. 
342X Thou gladder of the mount of Cytheron.] 

t Gla’ddiiig, vh/. sb. Ohs. [f. Glad v. + -ing 1.] 
The action oi the yerb Gladj delight, joy, re- 
joicing. 

c 1000 Be Muneca Cynne in Grein Bill. Ags. Prosa II. 137 
Swylce hy heora geswinc mid godcundre gladunge ?;efrem- 
men. « 1223 67 . Marker. ’^ Mi gleo ant mi gledunde 
[? gledunge}. a 1223 Ancr. R. 94 Holi men wute <5 wel. . |vet 
euerich worldlich gledunge is unwur’d her a5eines. c 1320 
Cast Love 841 Hire gostliche gladynge Destruyed sleu^e 
Jborw alle 138a Wyclif x Kings \v. 8 Woo to us ! 

forsothe ther was not so mych gladynge ^isterday. C1450 
Miroar Saluaciotm 4955 Thi sawle aid ere graciouseste in 
godde thi salutere gladyng. "ia 1500 Chester PL (E. E. T. S.) 
ji. 696 To god did I so amisse That I shall never haue 
gladmge. 1607 H ieron Wks. 1 . 213 This was that which was 
Dauid.s delight, the ioy of his lieart, and gladding of his soule. 

t Gla'dding, jhJ>l a. Ohs. [f. as prec. + -i A’ G 
That makes glad. 

13.. E. E. A Hit P. A. 171 Suche gladande glory con to 
meglace. <ri394 P. PL Crede 515 But now the glose is so 
greit In gladding tales, .^at }?ei bene cursed of Crist. 1568 
T. Howell A tl. Amitie (1879) 53 She was .. at home a 
glasse, to viewe in gladding chere. 1616 B. Jon.son Irish 
Masque at CourL Come vp and view The gladding [ printed 
glad, ding] face of that great king, in whom So many pro- 
phecies to thine are knit. 1633 A. Stafford Fern. Glory 
(1869) 13 Of whose all gladding Shine, the first man p.artici- 
pated. 

Gladdon (glad’n). Now chiefly dial. Forms : 

I gladinse, glsedene, 3-5 gladene, 5 gladyne, 
(-yyn), -one, 6 gladin, -yn, -on, 7-8 gladwin(e, 
(9 -wyn), 8 glader, 6- gladen, gladdon, 8- 
gladden. [Of obscure etymology; Pogatscher 
regards it as prob. a. popular L. ^^dadlna^ altered 
form oiX,. gladiolus ‘ sword-lily ’(Lewis & Sh.),dim. 
of ^ladius sword, from the shape of the leaves. 

The form glader which appears in various diets, of the 
38th c. (Phillii^s, Johnson, etc.) may have been originally 
due to a misprint.] 

1. A popular name of the iris {Iris Fseudaconis 
and Iris fa'tidissima ; the latter is sometimes dis- 
tinguished as ‘stinking gladdon'). Corn-gladdon 
(quot. i 66 G)~CoitN-i’LAa. 

^700 Epinal Gloss, ^20 Scilla, gladinae. a 800 Corpus 
Gloss. 1815 SciUa^ glasdine. 1 1000 Sax. Leechd. 1 . 144 WiS 
W'aster seoenysse ^enim wyrte j>e man bulbi scillitici 
& o^rum naman glasdene nemneS, <71263 Voc, Plants in 
W r.-W ulcker 536/1 5 Glouiiolum, fiamine, gladene. a 1400-30 
Alexander 4094 A diyi meere Was full of gladen & of gate 
& of grete redis. 4:1430 M. E. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 155 
Take rote of gladene & make ponder )?er of. 1533 
ILiyoT Cast. HeUke (1541) 11 Thinges good for a colde 
head, .Gaiingale. .Gladen. 1562 Turner Herbal n. 23 Iris 
. .hath leaues like vnto tiie herbe called Gladiolus, that is to 
saye, the gladdon or swerdlynge._ 1657 W. Coles Adam 
in Eden xxxiii. 67 Gladwin which is a kind hereof [Flower 
de Luce], 1666 J- Davies Hist. Caribby I si. 58 Leaves,, 
inted at the extremity, as those of Corn-Gladen. X747 
ESLES[ Prim. Physic (1762) 69 I’hirty grains of powder’d. 
Root of Gladwin. 1800 Sir J.E. iomm Flora Brit 1 . 42 
Iris .Stinking Iris, or Glad wyn. 1829 Glover 

Hist Derby I. 106 Iris fcctidissima^ stinking gladdon. 
1897 Willis Plcnoer. Pi. II.20X Iris Pseudacorus L, the 
yellow flag, and Iris foetidissima L,, the gladdon. 

2. (See Cj'UOts.) 

1787 W. Marshall Norfolk (1795) II. 380 Gladdon, or 
Gladden, Typha laiifolia and angjisd/olia^ large and .small 
cats-tail. 1895 E. Angt Closs.^ Gladden^ or gladden bushes, 
bulrushes. 

S. atirib.f gladdon-hed, leaf, 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 99 I'he Gladen leafe is like a 
sword blade indeed, and keen-edged according to the name. 
X889 P, H. Emerson Eng, Idyls 5 Ellen, lulled by the 
melodies in the gladen-beds, sat staring at her float. 
Gladdy (glae’di). dial, A name given (in Devon 
and Cornwall) to the yellow-hammer.^ 

1859 Capkrn Ball. Songs 127 The gladdie on an haw- 
thorn twig His gvdden vest displayed, Hartland 

Gloss,., Gladdy, tlie yellow ammer. 1893 Q. [Couch] Delect- 
able Duchy 215 Lookin’ as peart as a giaddy. 

t Glade^ Ohs. [Perh. of Scandinavian origin: 
cf. Sw, dial [Rietz) gladas^ gla{d)na^ to set (of the 
sun ; also sola ii gladder the sun has just set), Norw. 
dial, gla to set i^of sun and moon) ; Sw, sol-gla{d')- 
Norw. solaglad sunset = O'^ .sSlargla^an, found 
only in Hervarar Saga (ed. 1847) p. 15, where natr 
shlargladan of the prose corresponds to m6 solar- 
seiri in the verses. Etymological connexion with 
Glad a. is possible.] Togo to glade ; to set, sink 
to rest (said of the sun). 


f 1200 Winieney Rule St Benet (1888) 25 Mr sunne go to 1 
glade. X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 189 In the Ester 
eve whanne ]>e sonne 5ede to glade [L. sole occidenie\. c 1473 
Partejiay Thys Joustes dured till sonne went to glad. 
After to euessong went euery wyght. 1348 Udall, etc. 
Erctsm. Par, Malt viii. 18 Now the sunne was gone to 
glade. 1389 PuTTENHAM Eng. Poesie vL. xi. (Arb.) 116 Lik- 
ening her Maje-stie to the Sunne for his brightnesse, but not 
to him for his passion, which is ordinarily to go to glade, 
and sometime to suffer eclypse. 1614 J. Davies (Heref.) 
Eclogue 255 Phoebus now goes to glade, a 1788 A Yola 
Zong (Wexford Dialect) in Ellis E. E, Pronunc, v. 26 Tel 
ee zin [=till the sun] go t’glade. 

transf. 1381 T. Howell Denises (x 8 qg) 258 As now by me 
appeares, whose ioyes doe vade. Whose griefe doth grow, 
whose comfort glides to glade. 

Glade (gl^^d), sh,^ Also 6 gleade. [Of obscure 
origin. 

If the primary .sense be ‘sunny place”, the word may be 
connected with Glad a. (.sense 1); cf. Svv, dial, glanna 
‘ 1. sunny spot ; 2. open place in a wood ’ (Rietz). But diffi- 
culties are created by tne occurrence of the form Glode, 
which seems to be equivalent (cf, the place-name Cockglode 
in Notts, with sen.se x b below). Conceivably glade, glode 
might represent respectively northern and midland forms of 
an OE. *gldda wk. masc., : — *glaidon-, f. root *glai‘ : see 
Gleam, 'J'here is, however, no indication that the word is 
specially northern.] 

1 . A clear open space or pa- sage in a wood or 
forest, whether natural or produced by the cutting 
down of trees. 

The earlier examples often explain the word as meaning 
a light or sunny place. From the latter part of the 17th c., 
when the word had perh. become merely literary, many 
writers have associated it with shade. 

1529 More Corn/, agst. Trih. in. Wks. 1 233/1 His folke 
grubbe vppe these .. busshes of our earthlye substaunce and 
carye them quyte awaye from vs, that the woorde of God 
sowen in cure hartes maye haue roume therein, and a glade 
rounde aboute, for the warme .sunne of grace, to come to it. 
1338 Leland Itin, IV. 126 , 1 came by 2 fayre woodes on the 
Hill Sides, and passed in a Glade or Bottome betwixt them. 
1373-80 Bkekt A Iv. G 262 To make a glade in the middest 
of the wood ; to loppe or cut away boughes where they let 
the light. 1589 Greene Menaphou (Arb.) 19 Yet never 
viewd I such a pleasant Greene As this, whose garnisht 
gleades, compare denies. 1615 G. Sandys Trav, 203 Thorow 
a large glade betweene two hils, we leisurely descended for 
the space of two houres. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 516 
Or solitary Grove, or gloomy Glade, To shield ’em with its 
venerable Shade. X730-46 Thom.son A utumn 435 H e bursts 
the thickets, glances thro’ the glades. 1788 J. May Jml. 

^ Lett, (1873) 103 This morning very cold, and considerable 
frost in the glades. 1836 Kingsley Lett (1878) 1 . 33 'I’he 
bright glades of the forest pleased her not. 1874 Green 
Short Hist, ii. § 6. 87 The Red King was found dead by 
peasants in a glade of the New Forest, 

^ transf. 1586 Warner Alb. Eng. ii. yii, (1612) 28 Resolv- 
ing or to win the Spurre.s, or lose hitn.selfe therefore, He 
makes a bloudie glade, vntill the Thebane he espide. 

b. An opening in a wood, etc. utilized for snar- 
ing birds. (See quot. 1617.) 

1617 Moryson Itin. III. HI Italian Gentlemen much de- 
light in the art to catch bird.s, and in gardens flitted to that 
purpose, with nets, bushes and glades. [1621 : see Glode.] 
1678 Ray Willnghby's Ornith. 1. Addit. iii. 33 We in Eng- 
land are w-ont to make great Glades ihrougbt thick Woods, 
and hang Nets across them ; And so the Wood-cocks shoot- 
ing through these Glades. .strike against the Nets, and are 
entangled in them. [1691 BLOOttrr Law Dict,^GalUvolaiiumt 
a cockshoot or cockglade,] 

2. (J.S, a. (See quot. 1859 and cf. Kvebgladb.) 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog, I. 649 Interspersed through the 
other parts, are glades of rich swamp. 1859 Bartlett Diet, 
Amer., Glades, everglades; tracts of land at the South 
covered with water and grass. So called in Maryland, 
where they are divided into wet and dry glades, 
b. (See quots.) 

1828-32 W EBSTER, Glade . , 2. In Ne^v England, an opening 
in the ice of rivers or lakes, or a place left unfrozen. Ibid., 
Glade, smooth ice. {Neiv England.) [In recent American 
Diets, stated to be Local, i/. 3 ',] 

■fS. A clear or bright space in the sky; a flash 
(of light or lightning). 

1555-8 Phaer JEneid ii. F j, Down from heauen by shade 
A streaming star descends, and long w* great light make.s a 
glade. 1706 Phil. Trans. XXV. 2220 Tins Glade of Light 
..was much like the Tail of a Gomet, 1 ut pointed at the 
upper End. 1734 Eames ibid, XXXV II I. 248 The white 
Pyramidal Glade, which is now entitled by the Name of the 
Aurora Borealis. 1741 Short ibid. XU. 628 It went all 
over this Country . . pretty sharply, but nothing near so quick 
as a Glade of Lightning. 

fig. ? A gleam of hope, Ohs. 

1322 More De quat, Nornss.'NV^,. 79/1 Than geueth he 
some false glade of escapyng that sickenes. 

4 . attrib. and Cotnb., glade-broken, -/fl&^adjs.; 
glade-net (see quot. 1678 in i b). 

1842 J. Wilson Chr. North I. 367 I’hence to Calgarth i.s 
all one forest— yet glade-brpken, and enlivened by open 
uplands. 18S0 Disraeli Etuiym, ii. 42 Glade-like terraces 
of yew trees, 1882 Ogilvie, Glade-ftei. 
t Glade, V. Ohs, rare~'\ [f. Glade 
irans. To make a glade or clearing in (a forest). 

1621 T. Williamson tr. Covlarfs Wise Vieillard 100 
Fountaines without water, forrests grubd up and gladed, 
trees without fruit. 

Glade, dial. var. Glede, kite. 

Glade, obs. f. Glad ; obs. pa, t. of Glide. 
TGla'den. Obs, rare'^'-, [? Connected with 

Glade sbl'^^ cf. dial. ^ Gladden, a glade* (J. H. 
Tour to Caves, 1781), ‘ Gladden, a void place free 
from incumbrances ’ (Halliwell).] ? A space left 
unguarded. 


a 1400-50 Alexander 131 When he was grabed with his 
gere a giaclen he waytis, And passis fui'ke: at a Posteme 
preualy alane, 

Gladem.e, var. Gladdof. 

Glader, obs. form of Gladdeb, Giaddof. 
GladfeO. (glse’dful), a. Also 3 gledful, 6 ISb. 
glaidfiil. [f. Glad sb. +-eul.] P'ull of gladness 
or joy. Now only 

axzz5 Ancr. R. 286 Gostlich gledschipe, & froure of gled- 
ful hope. Ibid. 394 5^1 her is gletlfulure wunder. « 1300 
E. E, Psalter xlvi. 2 Alle genge. .Miries to god in gladful 
steuen. 1^49 Compl. Scot. vi. 37 In this glaidful recreatione 
I conteneuit quhil Phebus was discend^it. 1596 Spenser 
E. Q, IV. vi. 34 Desiring of his Amoret to heare Some glad- 
full newes. 1880 W, Watson Prince's Quest ^1892) 50 Then 
came the gladful morn. 

lienee Gla'dfnlly adv . ; Glaxlfnlness. 

<r 1450 6*4 Cuthberi (Surtees) 2389 Cuthbert loke it glad- 
fully. 1591 Spenser Muiopot. 208 He.. there him rests in 
riotous suffisauiice Of all his gladfulnes, and kingly ioyaunce. 
1893 A. L. Haddon What ails the Hoiisel HI. 43 Why had 
she not gone forth gladfully to meet him ? 

t Gla'dliead. Obs, ra? e—\ [f. Glad a. + 

-HEAD.] Gladness. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl, Synne 12461 Code for3yve]? alle 
wyp gladehede. 

Gladiate Tot. \i. Xj, gladi-us 

sword + -ATE 2.] Sword-shaped (see quots.). 

1793 Martyn Lang. Bot., Glauiata siliqzia, Gladiaium 
leguiuen. A gladiate or sword-shaped silique or Ie|?unie. 
1836 Penny Cycl. V. 252 Gladiate, the same as ensiform, 
but broader and shorter, 1856 Henslow Diet. Bot. Terms, 
Gladiate, fiat, straight or slightly curved, with the edges 
parallel and apex acute ; as the leaves of an Iris. Also 
a synonyme for ‘ ancipital 

Gladiator (glse'cii^itoj), [a. L. gladiator, f. 
sword.] 

I. Hist. Among the ancient Romans, one who 
fought with a sword or other weapon at public 
shows ; usually a slave or captive tramed tor the 
purpose. 

Gladiator is employed by Cicero as a term of abuse ; cf. 
quot. 1541. 

1341 Paynel Catiline xviii. 31 b, If I had demed it best. . 
to put Catiline to deth, 1 wolde not haue giuen tliis gladia- 
tour one houre space to Hue. 1598 Barckley Felic. btan v. 
447 This man di eamed. .that when the Gladiators or Fencers 
exercised tlieirarteat Syracusa. ,he should be slaine by one 
Retiarius. x6o8 D. T. Ess, Pol Sf ilior. 72 The Gladiator 
thinkes it a disgrace, to see bimselfe compos’d with one., 
infer! ur to him.selfe. 1621 Burton Mel, 11, ii, iv. 

(1676) 172/1 Amphitheatres . . wherein they [RomaiLs] had 
several dt lightsome shews to exhilarate the people ; Gladia- 
tors, combats of men with themselves, etc. 1741 M iddleton 
Cicero 1 . vi. 452 The Tribun Cato was perpetually inveigh- 
ing again.s t keeping Gladiator.s. 1772 Pri h.stl}vV Inst. Reiig, 
(1782) I. 219 'i'he barbarous exhibition of gladiatons. 51816 
Keatinge Trav, (1817) I. 12 note. Something is requisite 
beyond the skill of the mere gladiator, to conduct war itself. 
x8i8 Byron Ch. Harold iv. cxl. 1869 IjECKv Eu rop. Mor, 

II. I 39 'I'he Christians steadily refused to admit any 
profes.sional gladiator to baptism. 

Eg. a 1668 Denha.m Progr. Learmngxgs Then whilst his 
Foe each Gladiator foyls, I'he Atheist, looking on, enjoys 
the spoyls. 175X Earl Orrery Remarks Swift 40 
Not so Dr. Swift ; he appeals like a masterly gladiator. J!e 
wields the .sword of party with ease, justness and dexterity, 
1841-4 Emerson Ess^Polit/csViks. 'Bohn) I. 244 I'he gladi- 
ators in the lists of power feel, .the pre.«ence of worth. *864 
Burton Scot Abr, I, v. 265 Intellectual gladiators, each try- 
ing his strength against the rest. 1884 Chr. World 23 Oct. 
805/2 Mr. Chamberlain has .. figured .. prominently as a 
Ministerial gladiator. 

t 2 . A professional swordsman or fencer, Obs, 
1621 Burton Anat Met 11. ii. iv. /1676) 174/1 For that 
cau.se, Playes.. Gladiators, Tumblers, Juggler.s, etc , and all 
that crew is admitted. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 449 f 7 [cf. 
No. 436] I'here is a Mystery among tlie Gladiators which 
has escaped your Spectatorial Penetration. X733 Epitaph 
in St Muhaets churchyard, John Farkes . . a 

Gladiator by Profes.sion, who after Having fought 359 battles 
in the principal parts of Europe, .at length quitted the stage 
[etc.]. 1769 yunim Lett.ivqrDl. xxiii. 166 His own honour 
would have forbidden him from mixing his private pleasures 
or conversation with jockeys, gamesters, blasphemers, gladi- 
ators, or buffoons. 

3. eitt?"ib. and Comb., as gladiator fight ; gladi- 
ator-like adv. 

18x8 Byron Ch. Har. iv. xdv, The new race of unborn 
slaves, who. .rather than be free, Bleed gladiator-like. 1846 
H. Torrens^ A/z 7 . Lit, Hist. I. 109 Their gladiator fights 
. .offer sufficient proof of the sanguinary nature of the people. 

Gladiatorial (glse^diato^ rial), a, [f. L. giadid- 
tbri-us (f. gladiator) -y -al.] 

1. Of or pertaining to gladiators. 

lysx-fiy Jortin EccL Hist II. 290 He [Con.etantine] made 
a law against Gladiatorial shews, which however continued 
till Honorius put an end to that wicked diversion, a d. 403. 
1773 Melmoth Cri/o (1820) J40 ‘You were disappointed”, 
said he, ‘ of being present at the gladiatorial combats in 
Rome i8n Byron Hints fr, Horace I’he gladiatorial 
gore we teach to flow In tragic scene disgu.sts. 1837 BiRch 
A71C, Pottery (1858) II. 279 The games of the ciixus, the 
incidents of gladiatorial life. 1875 Poste Gains in. Comm, 
(ed. 2) 422 The first gladiatorial show at Rome was exhibited 
B.c. 264. x8go G. A. Smith Isaiah II. xii. 202 We do not 
vivisect our murderers nor kill them off by gladiatorial 
combats. 

2 . fig. Of debate or controversy which is merely 
contentious. 

1813 A. Brucf. Life A. Morns\i. 148 *11155 contentious and 

g ladiatorial manner of speaking. X831 Robertson 
er. IV. (1863) I. Introd. 6 They spent their days in tourna- 
ments of speeches, and exulted in gladiatorial oratory. 1886 


0IiADIATOSIA.lf. 


GBABSTOHE, 


Eatit, S«i.bor?'»e Def. Ck. Eng, irL xvu. 294, I liave dealt 
with the more substantial accusations brought against the 
Church of England. The rest are gladiatorial, 
t Gladiato’rian, a. Obs. [l. as prec. + -ak.] 
a, = prec. b. Resembling a gladiator. 

1647 A Ross Myst, Poei. vi. (1675) 1216 And such gladia- 
torian women . . have shaken ofi* all modesty. 1710 Shaktksb. 
Adv. Author n. § 3. 113 'I'he Gladiatorian, and other san- 
guinary Sports which we allow our People, sulTficlently dis- 
cover what our National Taste is. xyii — Charuc, Misc. i. 
ii, in. 12 A kind of Amphitheatrical Entertainment ex- 
hibited to the Multitude, by these Gladiatorean Pen-men. 
173a Bekkelev Akipkr. I. 181 I'heir insolent treatment of 
Captives . . their Bloody Gladmtorian Spectacles. 
Gladiatorisiii',gl3e*di^h6nz'm'K [f. Gladiator 
+ -isE.J The practice of figlititig after the I'ashion 
of gladiators, • '''AIso^/ef,. . 

,i 85 o in Worcester Iciting Ch. 186* Milman in 

Giifbods pul ^ E. Mem. 92 note, Two Christian prelates 
engaged in this fierce intellectual gladiatorism. R. ¥. 

Burton Bk, 283 Gladiatorism lasted in England after 

a fashion till the dajcs of Addison. 

GladiatorsMp (glge'diihsjJipV [f. as prec. 
+ -SHIP.] The occupation of a gladiator ; display 
of gladiatorial skill. Also fig. 

1830 Cwocy George /P' 378 They saw nothing in the most 
■gallant successes, but a, waste of naticmal blood . . a vulgar 
gladiatorship* 1849 Tali' s ABig. XVI. 788 There was no 
contention of mind with mind . . no brilliant gladiatorship. 
1883 CofPemfi. Rev. Nov, 707 Browning seems positively to 
revel, as though for the mere mental gladiatorship .. in 
these labyrinthine convolutions of juggling sophistry, 
t Gla'diatory, and Obs. [ad. 

.'idrBus.] A. adj. ^^^GHADiATOETAk 

i6oa Secar //<:;». Mil 4 ' Ch*. iv. iit. § 3. 213 The first vse 
of Wearing Crownes was in 'Pragedies and gladiatory coin.- 
bats. 163a Ukquhart yirtuif/ Wks, C1834) 220 In the gladi- 
atory art so superlatively expert and dextrous. 1716 M. 
Davies Athen. Brit. in. Crif. Hist, 7 'fhe Gladiatory X'rihe 
of the Indepeiidarits. X730 A. (ioKnoN Maffels Antj^hUk, 
3 Gladiatory combats . . were long in Use at Rome. 

B sb. Gladiatorial art or practice. In quot.^. 
X653 Sir W. Denny Pelican, in. 223 How comes . . such a 
Gladiatory in the Schools .. such Challenges of the Pen, 
such Animosities in Discourse ? 

Gladiatriis; (gltjedie^Triks). rare. [f. Gladia- 
tor : see -tkix.] A female gladiator. 

i8oa W. Giepobo tr. Jtmenml i. 34 Her profligacy, 
however, may have tempted Juvenal to transfer her name 
to this noble gladiatrix. 

tGla'diatry. Ohs.rare^^. [app.f. G ladiator, 
after shs. in -RY.] Gladiators collectively. 

1658 W, Sanderson Graphke 74 So Ruben in his affected 
Colouring .. and Cornelius of Harlem in his loose & un- 
irussfcd figures, like old and beaten Gladiatry; seem .. to 
abuse that gentle and mtxlest licence, which [etc.], 
t Gla’diiaiJlIPe. Ohs. rare. [acl. L. gladultura^ 
tglmiius:. 'cf. Gladiator.] ■ »GLADiATOBsinp. 

i654GA'i'ToM Fiem, Notes iv. xxL 271 Na:jr in tlietr. Am- 
phitheatricail gladiatures, the lives of captives lay at the 
mercy of the Vulgar. X656-8X Blount 6V<;sw^n, Giadiaiuret 
the feat of fighting with sword, 

Gladin, obs. form of Gladdok. 

Gladiole Also 5, 7 gladiol, 6 gla- 
dioli, [ad. Mewxt] « Gladiolus. 

c 1420 Faliad. on. Hush. X, 1016 And curiage, and gladiol 
the longe; Etk amarak, and other fressliest flouris. xsyS 
Lvtk Dodoem ii, xxxviii, 196 Corne flague, or Gladioli. 1605 
Svi.VESTER Du Bartas n. iii. i. Vocaiion 562 The yellow 
Night'Shade and blew Gladiol's juyee, \V here-with her sleep- 
s woln heavy lids she glews. X803 y. Abercro$nbie'$ AV, Mfim 
OiwtGard. (ed. lyj 603 Narcissuses and jonquils, .giadioles, 
bul l)ous- iris . . may now be planted. 1863 Denise i. 169 
Tall pink gladioles in the patches of green corn. 

11 Gladiolud (glxdoi-Jbs, glxdiJa pi. 
gla^oli, -olnses, [L. (dim. of gladius sword) ; 
used as a plant-name by ITiriy. Cf, F. glakuhl 

1 , i-a. The wild iris or Gladdojt, b. Any plant 
of the iridaceoiis germs Gladiohis, having sword- 
shaped leaves and spikes of brilliant dowers ; the 
commonly cultivated species are bouth African, 

Sometimes, instead of the pk gladioli, the sing, is used 
with a collective force; see quots, 1664, 1S66. 

r xooo Sax. Lcechd. I. jBa Wift blaxiran sare,,Kef’im 
hys.se wyrte wyvttruman mewearde Se man glatliolum, Ife 
o>rum narnan glsedene nemueh* x;^ Mati.et Gr. P'oresi 
45 Gladiolus, hi.', form arK( proportion of leafe is like to 
Sedge, his flower yealow in a maner like to the flower 
Deluce. 1664 Evelyn AVi/. fiori. (1679) ax Take up your 
Giatliolus nuw yearly, the Blade.s being dry, X775 Wasson 
in FJiil Trans. LXVT, 279 We collec'.ed a great number of 
iwautifu! plants, iiarticularly ixias. irlde.s, and gladioli. 1796 
tr. 'Tkunberg's Cape G, Hope in Pinkerton fW. (*814^ Xvl. 
65 It^{a raole]^ feeds on several sorts of bulhou# r<x»is.. 
CNpecially (.Uadioiuses, Ixlas, Antholyms, and Irises. 1854 
B’kess Bunsen in Hare Life (1879) H. vii. 346 A clump of 
the large scarlet gladiolus is xny daily delight at preiiserit. 
xS 65 ^ 0 r«/x. Mag. Nuv. 53S White arums, oradses, and pink 
giadiolu-s. 1873 Out da i'ast'arel II, 162 The millet filled 
with crimson gladioli and great scarlet pfjppks. 

2 . Atiat. * A term for the secmid piece or body 
of the sternimi ^ {.Syd. Sac. Lex, 1885). 

t Gla'disll, 15 '. Obs. rare h [a<L F. glaliss-j 
lengthened .stem of OV . ghitir Xo \mxV^\x. ghiaD 
iire^ Sp., ktiir, med.L. giatHre^ prob, of imi- 
tative origin.] hitr. To bark, 

1584 Huoson Du^ Bartas* ymfitk ni. 104 A» doth the 
hounds . . Com gladishingat hearing of his home. 

iGXadi*a» lL.g/adms.i 

1 . A sword, nmce-me. 


196 

X873 Burton Mist Scot. I. i. 6 Charge them with the 
gladius. 

2 . The sword-fish (so called by Pliny), 

c ifizo Andkkwe Noble Lyfe xv. in Babee.s Bk. 234 GIadiu.s 
i.s a lisshe so named because he is mouthed after the fascyon 
of a sworde poynt. 

3 . Anat. *The homy endoskeleton or pen of 
cuttle-fishes* {Syd, Soc, Lex, 1885^. 

187a Nicholson / kr/afxiwA 295 Dibranch iateCephalopods. 
— Fain. 3, Teuthidas. — Shell consisting of an internal horny 
* pen 'or ‘gladims’, composed of a central shaft and two 
lateral wings. 

Gladless (glse-dles), a. rare, [f. Glad sb. 
4- -LESS.] Devoid of gladness or joy. 
c 1590 T. Watson On death Sp E. Walsingkam Poems 
(Arb.) 163 Now in the woods let night-rauns croak by ilaie, 
and ^ladles Owles shrike out. 1894 R. H, Davis_ /.‘ wiT* 
Cousins 221 'Fhere are no such faces anywhere else in the 
world. They are brutal, sullen, and gladless. 

Gladly* tgise'dii), a. Obs. exc. arch, [f. Glad 
sb. + -LY A.] t a. Bright, beautiful, splendid, pre- 
cious {obs.), b. Glad, joyous, joyful. 

a 1000 IVidsith 66 (Gr.) Me pser GuShere foi-seaf glaed- 
licne mahhum songes to leane. 
b, c 1000 Ags. Fs fl'h.) cxxxii. i Efne hu glasdHc and 

f od .swylce [L, qumn bonum et quam juatndwtPi hajtte 
roSur on an begen hiegen. <x 13x0 in Wright /*. 36 
Heo g{y.stnede use gold when hit glemede. Ncs ner gome 
.so gladly on gere. 1387 Trkvisa fJigden iRolIs) V._ x 15 pe 
ilondes of world, hat beepalwey giadliche for to hir<i new 
binges, 1842 Pu.SEY Crisis Eng, Ck. 132, I trust that *the 
burden and heat of the day’ will be gladH«.T to us. 1864 — 
Lect. Daniel vi. 306 At the Feast of Tabernacles, .wlien 
hearts would be gladlie.st. 

Gladly (ghu dro, adv. Forms : i glsodlfce, 5 
g]ad^d)liko, gladluolie,-lis,-li(e, 3-4 gledlicbe, 
3-5 gladliche, (4 -lik, -lygh), 5 gladdely, 5-6 
Sc. glaidlie, 6 gladlye, 3- gladly. Comp. 3 
gledluker, gladliker, 4 gladloker, -laker, -Here, 
5 -6 gladlyer, (5 gladlyur), 6- gladlier. Sup. 
4 gladly est, 6- gladlie«t. (Now commonly more, 
most gladiy,) [f. Glad a. + -ly 
1 . In a glad fashion ; with gladness or joy. Also, 
in weaker sense, willingly, with alacrity, esp. in 
phr. I {you, he t etc.) would gladly (do something). 

rooo tr. Bcedds Hhi. u. vii. 1x890) 116 He gtedlice all 
eordlic king wxes oferhleapende. a xtooO. E. Cnnm. land 
MS.) an. xoi4Da com Aiioelrcd cyiiing . . ham to bin a';^enre 
Seode, & he gladlice fram heorn ealluui onfangen wjks, 
ct»oo Obmin 12 ^84 pe'jq . , didenn gkaidlij fatt he badd 
Onn^ain Drihbilness wdle. «xaai5 Ancr. K, 188 G«A nu 
beonne gledluker .. ton ward be nuichele ferte of beouene. 
c X300 Havelok 906 Gladlike wile ich feden be. c X400 
Maunokv. (1839) ^viii. 195 Thei drynken j|Iad!yest maiines 
Blood. <7x460 Taumdey MysL viii. 144 Gladly thay Wold 
me greyf, if 1 sych liodworde broght. 1553 Bk. Com. Prayer, 
Ordering Deacons, Will you due this p;Iad!y and willingly ? 
X591 Si'KNSER M. Hubberd 289 Gladhest 1 of your fieecie 
sheepe. .w’ould take on me the keep, tpvq Moryson I tin. 
i. 237 They would gladly have taken this occasion to extort 
muen money from the FrTesL X667 Milton F, L, vi. 73X 
Scepter and Power, thy giving, I assume, And gladlier shall 
resign. 1700 Berxelkv Theory Visum § iia, 1 sliould gladly 
be informed whether it be not true.__ 1831 Lamb Elia ii. To 
Shade Eliishm, Or art thou enacting Rover {as we would 
gladlier think) by wandering Elysian streams f X875 Jowktt 
Plato (ed. a) I. I applaud your purpose, and will gladly 
assi.st you. 

t b. Do gladiy i a polite phrase used when 
offering food to a person. Obs, 
xfi. . h riars^ Boy 75 in Ritson . 4 ne. Fop, F. 38 The boye 
drewe forth suche as he had. And sayd, do gladly, 
f 2 . a. Aptly, with evident reason, b. To do or 
be . gladly : to be accustomed or * apt ’ to. {CL 
Gr. <l>iX€Lv to love, to be accustometl.) Obs. 

c X385 Chaucer L. G. fV, 770 'Fhisbe, And this was gladly 
in the cue tyde Or wondyr erly, lest men it espiede. c xsEtS 
— Pars. T. T 813 Auowtrie k set gladly in the pea 
comandementx hitwixe theft© and manslaughter, for it is 
the greitest thefie that may be. X398 'Frevisa Barth, De 
F. K. vut. xvii, ('Follem. MS.), A scorpion is a beste b‘Tt 
styngeb gludly with le tayle. 1430-40 Lyljg. Botiias i, ix. 
(13441 i 3 h, The wrong partie glsullv hath a fall. 7483 
Caxtom G&M, Leg. X40/3 Where as ben corae.rs tliere is 
gladly filth. 

Gladness ^glse’dt^s). [f. Glad a. + -hear.] 

The state of being gin cl ; joy, rejoicing* f Also, 
cheerfulne-ss, alacrity (in action),- 
<900 Ir, Batda*slJlsl v. .xvii, {xix.} {'189*) 454 pa mgm m 
bysce«ip kis-tfullian h***® iungan snytro . , & glycdnewse hts 
dasda.: a xaas Ancr. A*. 126 AI hurt & al yet sore were 
ttorjiteri & for^iuen uor ^lednesae. <*1340 UreisMm in 
Coti, Horn, 199 Ich he bxseche . . hat Intnge jNsne 
Munuch to j^irc glednesse, a 1300 Cursor fll 5249 Qiien 
M»«ph wit his fader mett . . fir gladnes. x3i« 

Wycijp t Esdms iv. 63 'Thei io^edeti fal out with muslkis 
and gladnessyfi seuene da^es. 74x3 Filgr, Smtde (Caxton 
tiSi* IV, XX. 64, 1 had ioye entier and eke gladnesite. 
7548 Hall Chron,, Mm, v, 75 The great® glathies, the 
hertie rejoysyng and the greate delight that the cornea 
people had at this eoneorde. x6o6 Shaks. 7 n 4 Cn 1, i. 39 
Sorrow, that is crmch’d in seeming gladnwe, Is like that 
mirth. Fate turmw to sudden sadnesse. t%x Jphnson 
Mambkr Na. 141 ?4 My company gave alacrity to a frolkk, 
and gladneifs to a holiday. x8t4 5 . Eogens Jmqml. i. 74 
Her every gesture said * rejoice \ Her coming was a glad- 
ness. x%4 Green Short Mist. v. 1 1. si 3 It Is this new 
gladhess of a great people whidh utters itself ha the vecse of 
Geoffrey Chauw. 

Glado©, ol>s. form ei OiAtmm, 

tGla'dsMp. Obs^ [L Ghm a. 4 « 

Gladnebs* 


r97S Rtis/mf. Gasp. John lu. 29 xiffa wl Rl^dscip m?n 
Shylled u. cxooa Sax. Leechd. HI. 436 Drihten crlst is 
..mid ealles mocks gled.scype to herienne. cizooGrriim 
783 Annd tu sluillt off batt child Habbenn gladdshipe & 
blisse. a 1240 Urdstm'm. Cott. Horn, 191 All© cristene men 
owen . . .singtn cle lofsong mid swude muchele gledschipe. 
a X300 Cursor PL 23603 pair ioi, bair gladdscip, qua can 
tell? 1375 Barbour Bruce xii.209 In hert gret gladschip 
can he ta. c ^ 2 ° Cdgr. Ly/ Pfanhode x. it. (1869) i Ther 
was al gladshipe, ioye with oute sorwe, c igoo Lanedot 
2761 Yow may bewail the day As of Ids deith, and gladschip 
aucht to ses. a 1397^ Thrift In Certain PIS. Poems 

F6 b, W'hen gladdsiiippe growes into grame. 

Gladsome (glsexlsfim),. C?. Also 4-5 gladstim, 
4, 6 gladsom, 6 Sc, glaidsum. ff. Glad sb, -f 

-SOME.] 

1, Of things, events, places, etc. : Productive of 
gladness; cheering, pleasant. 

CX386 Chaucer Nun's Fr. Frol. 12 Swich thyng is glad- 
•som as it thynketh me And of swich thyng were goodly for 
to telle. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cc.xxvl 232 All thynges 
and wethers fallen to me joyfull and lykyng and glacLsum 
as I wold haue hern. 1597 T. Payne Royal Pixch. 17 
A greater confidens of that glatlsome restuTection. 1611 
Si'KEij Hist, Gt. Brit, IX. viii. § 8 'I’he Kings Gouernour 
after the victory rode.. with the gladsome tidings., to the 
King and Legate. 1633 Kakl .Manch. Al Ptondo (1636) 60 
Noan when hee had been tossed but a yeare upon the waters, 
then Moiisit Ararat wTis to him a gladsome pkue, xyzS 
Pore XXIV, 453 On chairs and beds in order seated 

round 'I'liey share tlie gladsome board. 1775 Adair Amer, 
Ind. 298 He flattered liimseUThat the scalps.. would prove 
a glad'.ome sight to our people. 1853 Dk (^uincey A ntobiog. 
Sh, Wks. 1 . 2tJ2 'i'he day on which a Roman triumphed 
was the lUffSt ;.-I.ids >nje day of his existence, 1877 Mr.s. 
Olii'Hant Phih'is^ If or. vi. 363 We have the gladsome and 
joyful sight <jf fruitful slopes. 

2, (.)f looks and fi.-eiings : Kxpressive of, or char- 
acterized by, gladness. 

1375 BarboL'm Bruce xt. 256 He wt-lcummyt thame vith 
gladsiini fa r. a 1430 Hocclevk De Keg. Frinc. 1365 Hir 
giatisorne l»>oke matle me truste hir wek. xsSa N. Liche- 
FiKLD xx.CastanhcdNs Conq, E, Ind. iv. it Clapping their 
hands for ioy thereof, whii.h manner of gladsome reioy.sing, 
they vsed three or foure tinu-s. 160$ Camden Rem. 3 
Whereas the s,Tide P.anegyrist falleth into a gladsome 
admiration, xyjsg 'P. Cooke Tales, Ac. 81 The Bailor .so, 
with gladsome Lye, Th’ unruffePd M.dn . . View.s. x83» 
Lander Adv. A’A'^^T.iii, 113 Countenances more gladsome 
and animated than can be cuuceived. 

b. Dans/, mid of inanimate nature and its 
aspect*?. 

75x3 Doucilas jEtifflf XU. Pro!. 78 The cornis croppisand 
tl^e beris new bretd \S’yih gl.ddsurn gannond revesting the 
erd. 7633 G. Ht.imEHT Temple, Pilgrimage iv, At length 
I got unto the glmisome hill. 1770 pHii.n'.<s Pastorals 
ii. 6 Their NcAes loft-warbling to tlie gladsome Spring; 
iSx6 J. Wilson City of Plague m. i, Wbrii the silent stars 
Stole out so gladsome through the dark-blue heavens, 
7-868 Hawthornk Amer. S’oie-Bks. (1879^ H* 7S The glad- 
some suiisiiine. 

3 , Of [lersons, the mind, heait, etc. ; Having a 
glad or joyous nature or mocxl ; filled with glad- 
ness. Also of birds, f GlaiLome of: glad of (cf* 
Glad a. $ b). 

€ 14X0.VD* Cleges 30 Srhe was full good sekyrly. And glad- 
suiu i>oth «ky and uyghte, *48« Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 
89 The monks schew)d hym seife to the aCilK>t, .ful gracyoits 
ofsyglite and gUidsum ofehere. 15^ Pal.sck. 314/1 Glad- 
some, chore full, aiaigre. 7570 6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent 
(1826) Queen Eii/abeth .. our most gratiou.s and glad- 
some Ciovelrjnour. x6o6 J . Carrenter Sohmon's Solace ii. 8 
He vsed to be glaKlsoine and inerily conceited. *624 Milton 
P$. cxxxvi. I Let us with a glad ome miiul Praise the 
Lcird. 763s J. Havwaro tr, Hioudi's Banish'd Virg. 6 t 
So gla^^lsome was the Knight of this gift, that [etc.]. 1793 4 
WoRtKSW. Guilt 4 Sorro%o xxviii. We two had i.ung, hke 

f ladsoine birds in May. 1804 J, Grahamk Sabbath 13 
'rom the sky the gladsome lark warbles his hea\'en*tunea 
s<jng. X837 HAWUumNK Twke-'t old T. (1851) H. xii. 1S4 
Peter sniiieii hlai a giadstmte man. 7867 (i. Macuonaco 
Poems 143 Cariied it about ih© land, Gladsome as a boy. 

4. qnzd-adv Gladly. 

7540 VusdEAVK Acala.ttm iv. ii. SiiJ, I have done It 
glad-om .t, with a gwd wylk 

Gladsomely cglse-ds^mli), mip. [f. prec. + 
-LY -.] In a gFatlsome feshiun. 

1375 Bakbus'R Brme xvl 2u He re<auit hym giadsumly. 
cxjso tJ. L. Pleasant Paihnviye, etc. Aj btT.),T. .behekle 
th© '.unne shynesttgiadsninely 1635 J. Hayward tr. Biomifs 
Bmiisk'd I'lrg. 175 Wh»>m bee fimles gladsomely enjoying 
the swei-rte cow puny of [etc.], 1663 biageilmn, or 0 . 

Crommdi 29 who had lodg'd their private 

h#»p« in the tA»wm» n Ruine, did most gladjKrtnely salute 
the Design* of (Vliv-’r. *830 BButm*. Mag. NXVIL 8a 
Which lUftrtH us JM-mthinily, be w© in sadness, or gladsoroely, 
ba we in joy. *890 C. utxon Stray Peathers vii. 8t 'Phe 
birds wnghtg giadsumvly. 

Glft€S032lOTe»« fgl«rt!s^mnds). [f, as prec. + 
-N KS8.J I'he state or eoiiditioa of beiag gladsome ; 
gladnew, joy. 

74*3 Pikr. Sfmdi fCaxton 1483) V. xili. *04 Ryal robes eff 
ioye am! of *549 Chauwer tr. Erasm. on 

Poily I iij a, The same not seeldome disavaileth to the glad- 
someriewe and pleasure of the lyfe. a 165X Caloekwooo 
Hist. Kirk 118431 11 . 732, 1 .. declared unto her your 
Majesttc^s glatl*wMimei«e iff her recoveri© of her late sfeke- 
ncsse. x8x6 J. Wilswn City ^fPiagm m. i 246 Cliildhood 
h«t it* bowndifig gladsonwnew, 7849 Rcx'tc C«. o/Eathen 
111, ix, *94 'i’he bells from every cbuwh steeple swung forth 
thtir peals of gladsomemws. 

Gladstone [f. the name of Wil- 

liam K» Gladstone (1808-98 ’,.] Used attriA or 
ei/fpt. to «le»ignate certaiii articles, a, Gladslone 


G-LABSTOHIAir, 

{claret) \ a jocular name given to the cheap French 
wines, the importation of which greatly increased 
in consequence of the reduction in Customs duty 
made by Gladstone while Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in i860. 

1864 A thensewn 558/3 The word * Gladstone ’ will prob- 
ably continue to indicate those French wines which his Act 
cheapened for the general market. 1871 Trolloi-e Ralph 
ike Heir xa^ Yes, we’ve got sherry, and port wine, and 
Gladstone. 1884 A. Birrell Dicta Ser. i. 86 To 

make him unbosom himself over a bottle of Gladstone claret. 

b. Gladstone \ ba^ ; a light kind of portmanteau 
or travelling-bag. 

188a Miss Braddon Mt. Royal III. i. it Hamleigh’.s 
servant sitting behind, walled in by a portmanteau and a 
Gladstone-bag. 1887 E. J. Goodman Too Curious vi, With 
his Gladstone-bag in his hand. i88§ J. K. Jerome 3 Mett 
in Boat iv. 54 We got a big Gladstone for the clothes. 

e. ‘ A roomy four- wheeled pleasure carriage with 
two inside seats, calash top, and seats for driver 
and footman’' (Webster 1864), 

Gladstoman. (gltedst.Ja-nian'), a, and sb, [£ 
prec, -t -IAN.] A. adj. Belonging to or character- 
istic of W, E. Gladstone; since 1886 used 
(chiefly by opponents) as the designation of the 
party which supported Gladstone’s proposals for 
establishing Home Rule in Ireland. 

1861 Illustr. Loud, News 27 Apr. 392/1 Another gigantic 
Gladstonian oration. 1865 Bat, Rev. 5 Aug. 177 Anything 
.. more Gladstonian than the written book it is impossible 
to lay hands upon. 1886 ‘Thnes 9 June 9/1 Where can the 
Gladstonian Liberals hope to win seats? Against the Con- 
servatives, supported as the latter will he by the Unionist 
Liberals, Gladstonian candidates will fight at a far greater 
disadvantage than in November last. 

B. sb. 1 . A supporter of Gladstone; spec, a 
member of the ‘Gladstonian’ party (see A). 

1847 Mozley Lett. 6 Aug. (1885) 183 Rogers described the 
melancholy meeting of three or four Gladstonians [i e. sup- 
porters of Gladstone in the Oxford University election], x886 
Times 26 May 9/2 Mr. Fen wick., encouraged Ministers, in a 
speech much applauded by the Gladstonians and Parnellites, 
to stand firm and adhere to the [Home Rule] Bill. 

2 . = Gladstone a. 

^ 1864 Daily Tel. 3 May, The finest Chateau Lafitte was 
introduced alongside the most rasping Gladstonian. 

Hence Qladsto niamsm. 

1886 Mall G. 9 Mar. 10/2 He. .thought that what the 
House of I-A>rds was really out of sympathy with was 
Gladsionianism, 1888 Sat. Rev. 22 Sept. 345/2 The whole 
political capital of Gladsionianism. 

Gladsum, obs, form of Gladsome. 
Gladwin(e, -wyn, var. Gladdon. 

Glady (gl^‘*di), «. rare. [f. Glade .f ^.2 4 -y 1.] 
Glade- like ; abounding in glades. 

1837 Arnoed Lei. civi. in Stanley Life fiSsS) II. 72 ITie 
snugness of that delicious glady field. 185* Mrs. Marsh 
Ravensclijle III. ii, 22 As the door opened, giving a view 
of the copsy and glady wood beyond. 18^ Tail's Mag. 
XXL 138 A magnificent banyan tree, that stood in the 
glady openings of the forest. 

Gladye, obs. inf, of Glad v, 

Gladyii(e, -yyn, vars. Gladdon. 

Glaed, obs. f. (Jlad a. ; obs. pa. t. of Glide v. 

G 180 U, var. Glew a. Obs. 

Glafe, obs. form of Glaive. 
t Glagol ^ . Obs, rare-K [a. OF. gla£oI, glaget 
mod.F.^/ia!z<?«/,] = Gladiolus i a. 

1480 Caxton Omcts Met. xiii- iv, The flour is of glagol, 
and smellett only of complaynte. 

Glagol ^ (glse*g|?l). [upp. a back-formation from 
next.] The Glagolitic alphabet. (In recent Diets.) 
GlagoHtic (giseg< 5 ^ 1 i'tik), a. [ad. mod.L. gla- 
gpiitic-us (cf. Ger, giagolitisch)^ f. Serbo-Croat. 
glagolica the Glagolitic alphabet, f. the 

Common Slavonic glagol, word. 

ITie reason for the name is uncertain; it is conjectured 
(Miklosich Alphabet in Ersch & Gruber 

Encycl.) that glagol may in some dialect have had the 
sense of ‘ letter similarly which in Slavonic generally 
means ‘ word has also the sense of ‘ letter' in Croatian. 

The distinctive epithet of the ancient Slavonic 
alphabet (called also ‘ Hieronymian ‘Illyrian’, 
and ‘ Slovenish *) still retained in the service-books 
of the Roman Catholics of the Slavonic rite in 
Dalmatia, etc. ; also used as a designation of the 
Roman Catholics of the Slavonic rite. 

x86i Neale Notes on Dalmatia^ etc. 98 In the case of 
mi.ved marriages between a Glagolitic and Latin CtithoUc, 
the children follow the rite of the father. 1861 Max Muller 
Sci. La?ig. V. 187 note, Oldest dated MS. of 1056, written 
for Prince Ostromir. Some older written with Glagolitic 
letters. x88i Academy 26 Mar. 226 The Slaves, when they 
became converts to Christianity, framed two alphabets, the 
Cyrillic and the Glagolitic. 

Glaid, obs. Sc. f. Glad a , Glede. 

Glaid, obs. Sc. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Glide v. 

Glaif, obs. Sc. form of Glaive. 

Glaik (gl^k), sb. Sc. [Of obscure origin ; con- 
nexion with Gleek is suggested by the sense, but 
its phonological possibility is not evident. 

Possibly .sense 4, though recorded late, may be the original j 
the notion of ‘ deceit ’ has often developed from that of 
‘ dazzling ’. Otherwise sense 4 must be regarded as a distinct 
word.] 

1 . pi. Mocking deception ; chiefly in the phrases 
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lo give {\play^ one the glaiks, to cheat, swindle 
one ; io get the glaik{s, to be cheated or deceived. 
Cf. Gleek sbP 

1508 Kennedie Flyiing w, Dunbar 497 Greit in the 
glaykis, gude Maister Gilliam gukkis. 1335 Lyndesay 
Satyre 1871, I se they haue playit me the glaiks. 1571 
Sadr. Poems Reform, xxv. no This sylit, begylit, They 
will bot get jse glaikis, 1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot. X. 471 Another writeng sensles, ful of Gukis and 
Glaikis. 1681 CoLviL Whigs Supplic. (1751) 59 We did 
nothing but hunt the glaiks. Note. Hunt the glaiks, go 
of a fool’s errand. 17.. in Herd's Coll. Auc. Sc. Songs 
(1776) 1 1. 230 She gave me the glaiks when a’ was done. 1735 
R. Forbes Ajax's Sp. j Yet routh o’ honour he has got, 
Ev’n tho' begets the glaik. 1803 A, Scott Poems (i8o8j 121 
Lads the glaiks did gie ye. .when ye were young. 

2 . A contemptuous epithet applied to a person. 

Christis Kirke Gr. xxiii, His wyf bad him ga 
hame, Gib Glaiks.} 1814 Saxon Gael I. 20 Och sorrow 
be on the glaik, my own heart will never warm to her. 

3 . ‘ A child's toy or puzzle ’ (Jam.). 

[1638 : perh. quot, toxglaxe should come here ; see Glaiks.} 
1890 W. Gregor Notes to Dunbar's Poems (S. T. S.) 62, 
I have seen a toy called ‘ the glaykis ’, which was composed 
of several pieces of notched wood fitted into each other in 
such a manner that they can be separated only in one way. 
1896 Crockett Grey Man iii, Why should a grown man. . 
care about the glaiks and puppet plays of a lassie of sixteen ? 

4 . A flash of light. Also fig. 

1818 %coTT Hrt. Midi. x\\. Gazing, gland ng-gl asses they 

are, fit only to fling the glaiks in lolk’s een. 1819 W. 
Tennant Papistry (1827) 175 His een .. Ae single 

styme afore his nose, They couldna see for glaiks. 1823 
Qklt Entail W. 186 He has glaiks and gleams o’ sen.se about 
him, that [etc.}. 1830 — Laurie T. iii. v. (1849) The 
rising sun was . . sprinkling the floor of the forest aisles with 
glaiks and gleams. 

+ Glaik, z/. Sc. Obs. Also 6 glafc. [f. Glaik 

1 . intr. To gaze wantonly or idly. 

c 1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) xx, 42 The blenkyne of 
ane E Ay gart the goif and glaik. c 1590 Burel Pass. Pilgr. 
in J. Watson Collect, uyofi) u. 29 On sick consaits to glaik. 

2 . trans. To befool, delude, b. ? To pervert, 
sophisticate. 

1300-20 [see below], c 1560 A. Scott Poeins fS. T. S.) xi. 
33 Get 3e ane goldin hour to glak thame [women]. 1367 
Gtide 4* G. Ballatis G%(yi) 178 Thocht thow be of Religioun 
. . 5it and thow glaik or gagioun The treuth, thow sail cum 
downe. 

3 . To dazzle (the eyes). 

1819 W. Tennant Papistry StomPd <1827) 3 Thou at his 
elbuck stood unseen, And wi’ thy glamour glaik’d his een. 

Hence f Glad'kingr vbl. sb. Also t Glai'ker, 
one who ‘ glaiks 

r§oo-2o Dunbar Poems xvii. 4 Sum takkis our littiU aw- 
toritie, And sum our mekle, and that is glaiking; In taking 
sowld discretioun be. ^ a 1603 Polwart Fiyting w. Mont- 
gomerie 751 Gleyd glaiker, roome raiker. 

Glai'kery.^ Sc. Also 6 glailsrie. [f. Glaik 
sb. + -ERY.] Foolish, wanton, or giddy conduct. 

£■1380 Satir. Poems Reform, xliii. 203 Young men for 
glaikrie can not agrie with age. 1816 J. Poetns8x Ye*d 
quite yere glaikery, an’ at last be wise. 

GlaiMt (gl^-kit), a. Sc. and north. Also 5 
glakyt, 6 glaykit, -yt, 8 glafcit, 6- glaiket, 
[Related to Glaik sb. and but recorded earlier 
than these.] Senseless, foolish. In later use: 
Thoughtless, flighty, giddy (said esp. of women). 

c 1430 Henryson Sum Practysis Med. 1. Poems (1865) 43 
Your .saying I haif sene, and on syd set it, As geir of all 
gaddering, glaikit, nocht gude. £*1470 Henry Wallace x. 
845 50a giakyt Scottis can ws nocht wndyrstand; Fulys 
thai ar. 1549 Compt. Scot. xv. 136 It vas beleuit be al the 
Romans that he [Brutus] vas becum frenetic and glaykit. 
a 1605 Montgomerie Poems x. iSBome we sie, in evry age, 
Lyk glaikit fools, gang gooked gaits. 1786 Burns To Unco 
GuidtTi Poor mortals. That frequent pass douce Wisdom’s 
door, For glaikit Folly’s portals. 1824 Scott Redgauntlet ii, 
Aglaiket ne’er-do-weel. i86z Hislop Prov. Scot. 67 Glib i’the 
tongue is aye glaiket at the heart. 1893 in Northumbld. Gloss, 

Hence Glai‘kitly adv., foolishly, thoughtlessly ; 
Glai'kitness, flightiness. 

a 1300 Ratis Roaming 342 Al that disixsrt and thar blycht- 
nes Is al in foly and glaikitness. 1823 Lockhart Reg. 
Dalton III. 171 Bid her have done wi’ her glaiketness for a 
wee, and let’s hear plain sense for ance. 1837 R. Nicoll 
Poems (1843) 299 If glaikitly we yokit, We wad be toilin’ 
sair. 1893 Norihunwld. Gloss., Glaikedness, giddiness. 

Glaiks. Sc. (? Obsi) and Angb-Irish. Also 7 
glaxe. (See quot. 1880 ; but the sense in the other 
passages is doubtful; quot 1658 may belong to 
Glaik 5/^3.) 

1638 Adamson Muses Threnodie, Invent. Gabions 96 In 
one nooke stood Loquhabrian axes. And in another nooke 
the glaxe is. 1814 Train Mountain Muse 144 With platter, 
glaiks and quern mill. 1880 Antrim 4- Down Gloss., Glaiks, 
a lever attached to a churn-i^aiflf, by use of which the churn- 
ing is less laborious. 

Glair (gle®j) , F orms : 4-6 glayre, gleyre , 

(5 gleyere, gleyiy(e)r, 6 gleyr), 4-7 gleire, (6 
gleir, gle(e)re, 6-7 gleare), 7-9 glare, 5- glaire, 
8- glair, [a. F. glaire, found in 13th c. The 
forms in the other Rom. languages (Pr. glara, clara. 
It. chiara, ^'^.clard) indicate \j.clara, fern, otclarus 
bright, clear, as the source of the Fr. word. 

The change of initial from c to g must have been early, as 
iElfric's Gloss, fzr xooo) has ; some scholars 

have ascribed it to confurion with glarea gravel, but this 
is unlikely, as there is no evidence that this word had the 
sense of * clay ' or adhesive soil. Med. L. glaria, applied to 
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the viscid juice of grapes in Barth. De Propr. R erum, is 
prob. a latinization of F, glaire,} 

1 . The white of an egg; freq. in full the glair of 

of Also, a technical term for pre- 

parations made from the whites of eggs and used 
in various trade- processes, esp. book- binding (see 
quot. 1893). 

13.. E. E. A lilt. P A. 1025 pe wal of lasper }>at glent as 
glayre. ^138$ Chaucer Czizz. Yeom. ProL 4* T. 253 Vn- 
slekked lym Chalk and gleyre of an ey. 1420-40 JLydg. 
Boehm I. XX. 36 b, They have strictories to make their skin 
to shine Wrought subtilly of gommes and of glaire, c 1440 
Promp. Pam*. 198/2 Gleyre of eyryne,or o^er Iyke(/ir. gleyere, 
H . gleysyr of eyre, P. gley^yer’ of eyr’), glarea. c 1483 
E. E. Misc. (Warton Club) 72 Grynde vermelone one a 
stone with newe glayre, and put a lytylle of the 5olke of an 
ay thereto, and so write therewith. 1373 of Lhmmng'^ 
To make glaire take the why te of newe laide egges [etc.}. 
1634 Peacham Gent. Exerc. i. xxi. 67 Gumme lake is made 
with the glaire of egs, strained often and very short. 1761 
Brit. Ma§. II. 45 Instead of the glair of eggs, gum -water is 
frequently used. 1811 Self Instructor 560 To make the 
glare of eggs. 1883 St. James's Gaz. 30 Nov. 3 /1 The yelk 
is compounded with pho.spjiorus, the glair with albumen, 
and tlie shell is made with lime. 1893 Q. Rev. J uly 185 The 
* glaire ' or adhesive substance with which those portions of 
the cover are to be coated which are intended for gold 
ornamentation. 

Comb. 1838 SiMMONDS Diet, Trade, Glaire-dealer, a vender 
of broken eggs, albumen, &c. 

2 . transf. Any similar viscid or slimy substance* 

a 1329 Skelton B. Rummyng-zs Her lewde lyppes twayne 

They slauer, men sayne, Lyke a ropy rayne, A gummy 
layre. 1574 Mirr. Mag., Morindns xyr, Rammi.she stenche, 
loud, poyson, slymy glere That in his body, so aboundaunt 
were. 1^3 Hooke Microgr. 51 Any glutinous Liquor, as 
. . Oyl of Turpentine, Glare of Snails, &;c. 1790 Sir W. 

Fosdyce Muriatic Acid ii, I found the tongue black 
and dry, with a black glare on the teeth. 1^0 Gosse 
Rom. Nat. Hist. 160 The mass, which seems a mere drop 
of thin glaire, almost or quite homogeneous [etc.]. x86s 
T. R. Jones in Intell. Obsem’. Mar. 122 The tramsparent glair 
produced from decomposing vegetables. 

t Glair, Obs. rare— In 5 glayre. [a. 
OF. glaire, glayre '.-IL. gldreal\ Gravel. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. ii. xxi. in By Acres the Cyte is 
founden a maner of sande and there is founden also of the 
glayre of the see whiche ben raedled to gydre, And of ihyse 
two myxtyons is made good glasse and clere. 

Glair (gle«i), v. Forms: 6 gleer, glare, 8 
glaire, 9 glair, [f. Glair trafis. To smear 
with glair ; f also gen. to paint, daub. 

X563 87 Foxe a. 4' A/. (1684) I. 754/2 Lewd Wrights of 
Stocks hew and form such Crosses and Images, and after 
that, lewd Paintersgleer them with Colours. X598J.MARSTON 
Metam. Pigmalion, ^tc. Sat. iii. (1598) 32 His clothes per- 
fum’d, his fustie mouth is ayred, His chinne new swept, his 
very cheekes are glared {printed glazed ; but note the rime}. 
1733 Johnson, To Glaire, to smear with the white of an egg. 
This word is still used by the book-binders. 1883 Bock Work- 
shop Rec. Ser. IV. 245 The edge [of the book] is now glaired 
evenly, and the gold, .is then gently laid on the edge which 
has been glaired. 

fig. 1563 Mirr. Mag., Rivers ix, Well saust with lyes, 
and glared all with glee. 

Glair, var. Glar sb,. Glare a, 

Glaireous (glea-rfias), a. Also 8-9 glareous, 
glairous. [f. Glair sb, 1 -1- -(e)ous. Cf. Y.glaireuxll 
Having the nature or appearance of glair. 

*755 Johnson, Glareous. 1765 Univ. Mag. XXXVII. 
146/2 'iliere is a glareous liquor. 1806 Knight in Phil. 
Trans. XCVII. 104 A glareous fluid, as Du Hamel has 
stated, exudes from the surface of the alburnum. 1819 H. 
Busk Vestriad i. 219 These glareous eyes Death's fingers 
glue. 1848 Maunder Trrzzj, A A 787 1882 

Ogilvie, Glaireous, Glairous. [As distinct words,] So in 
later Diets. 

Glairigeuous (gleori'cl^enss), a. [f. Glair 
jA 1 + -GEjn ^-f-ous.] Producing slime, or mucus, 
or glairin. {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1885.) 

G-lairin (gle»*rin). Also glairine. [f. Glair 
sb.^->r -IN.] (See quots. and cf. Bariginiel) 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies Of Glairin. This 
name has been given to a peculiar substance which has been 
observed in the sulphureous mineral waters of the Pyrenees. 
1869E. A.PARKEs/^rzK:L//j'^7V«<f(ed. 3) 20 Other nitrogenous 
substances are found — the so-called Glairine or the Zoogene. 
1893 Brit. Med. ^ml. 22 Apr. 866/2 Many mineral waters 
on evaporation leave an organic residuum which goes by the 
name of glairine. 

Glairy (gleo*ri), a. Also 7 gleary, 8 gliry, 8-9 
glary. [f. Glair sb. • + -y 1.] Of the nature of 
glair ; viscid, slimy. Chiefly Bath. 

166a J.^ Chandler Yan Helmont's Oriat. ig6 The venal 
bloud being resolved by other poysons into a liquor Sunovie 
or Gleary water, poyson, jaundous excrement, &c. doth flow 
forth. ^ 1737 Bracken Farrieiy Impr. <1743) II, 216 The 
Quantity of brownish gliry Matter that ran out 1741 Monro 
Anat. Nemtes (ed. 3) 26 A wounded Nerve yields a glairy 
Sanies. 1809 Home in Phil. Trans. XCIX. 185 By mucus 
of animals, I mean a glary fluid. 1827 W. Kennedy Poems 
123 Two glairy eyes Masked by foul putrefaction were un- 
veiled. 1848 Carpenter Anim. Pkys. i. (1872) 31 When a 
considerable quantity of it exists in a fluid (as in the white 
of the eggl it gives to it a glairy tenacious character. x8S3 
Zoologist 1 1 . 3823 On raising the skin, a glairy appearance 
of the muscles and flesh (which was much wasted) presented 
itself. 1880 Gray StmecL Bot. 115 A glairy secretion is poured 
out from numerous immersed glands. 

Comb. 1883 J. E. Ady in Kno%vledge 15 June 354/1 Threads 
. .coated over with a glairy-looking deposit [protoplasm]. 
Hence G-lai*riness, viscidity. 

1866-7 Livingstone Last Jmls. (1873) I. 45 A little 
glariness seemed to be present on the foreleg. 
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GIiAHCE. 


daise"** * 5 *^. ? Oh. [Possibly a van of Glace 
sL'^ ; cf. mod. Sc. var, of Glace v.J A 

touch of fire, a scorch. Also 
axsyz Knox Reform. Seotl. Wks. 1846 I. 17 Being bound 
to the staik in the myddest of some coallis [etc ] a trane of 
powder was maid and sett a fyre, quhilk gaue to the blessed 
raartjre of Ood a glaise, skrimpled his left hand, and that syd 
of his face. ^ i8as Jamieson _r.v., A glaise o' the ingk^ tlie 
act of warming one's self hastily at a strong fire, 
t Gliaise-. Sc. Oh. [Origin and sense uncer- 
tain ; peril, a, O'&.giais, glas, resounding noise (see 
Glass ;perh. var. of Glack sb:~, used fig.} 
*583 J'AS. I. Kss. Poesie (Arb.) 23 Whylcs in that toung I 
gaue a lusty glaise For to descryue the I'roian King.s of olde. 

Glaise, obs. form of GhA 25 E. 

Glaive i'J., Also 3-6 gley ve, (6 gleive, 

glieve), 4-6, 9 dial, glove, 6-7, 9 dial, glexve, 
9 W/m/. gleeve ; 4 gla(y)f0, 4-6 glayve, (6 Sc. 
glaif), . glave. [a. OF. glaive, gleive lance 
{mod.. 1 ^. glaive poet, * sword). 

Hatz-Dann. regard OF, glaive as an adapted form of L. 
gladtus (through the .stages gladk, glah\ giavk). AscoH 
Suppose.s it to represent a Celtic "^tlndiva- (OIr. claideh 
sword, Gael, claidheamK). Neitlier view, however, accounts 
for the earl ie.t meaning of the word in OB’., which is also that 
of MHG. glmdSy glsevln^ MDu, glavie^ gla;ye, S'fi. giaveu.} 
A name given at different periods to three distinct 
kinds of weapons, viz. lance, bill, and sword. 

The second of tliese sen-ses seems to be peculiar to English, 
the others are derived from F rench ; in a large number of 
passages it is Jmpossihle to determine from the context 
which weapon is intended, esp. in the case of later writcivs. 
tl. A lance or spear. Oh. 

1297 R. Glouc, (Rolls) 4165 He hem ssende Mid gleyue 
oher mid roches, and vewe aliue he let. a 1300 Cursor M. 
7745 Nou her I leue ke kynges glaiue, cxgSo Sir Rerumh. 
46^ Hure 5eate [ ^ay] gunne defende, Wyh iaimces& gleues 
kene. e 1430 Lonelich 6’m// xiii. 786 I'ogedcris they weren 
Met The lengthe of A Gieyve with-outen let 1593 Wykiky 
A rm&rk, Ld.Ckandos 50 Sir Eustace. .Did baissehisgleaue 
and well imbrace his shield. 

t b. A lance set tip as winning-post in a race, 
and given as a prize to the successful competitor ; 
hence, a prize. Oh. 

c 1380 WycLiF Serm. Sel, Wks, 11 . 258 * Certia kei rennen 
all, But oon of hem takik k® gieyve . . * Men u.sen ofte kis 
gamen, kat two men . . rennen a space for a priis, and he 
pat comwk first to his ende shal have ke gamen kat is sett, 
wheker it be spere or gloves [»/. r. gieyves] or ol?ir king ka* 
is putt, X4S3 Cath. Angi. i<sT/iz A Glayfe, drauium. 1500 
Orius Vocao. Eiij, Brauium est primuin [1518 premium] 
vel victoria ; the pryce of a game, or a glayue. a 1555 BRAt> 
POED in Coverdale Leii. Marl. (1564)282 Ca.ste your eies on 
the gleue ye runne at, or els ye wil loose the game. 

Comd, 1483 Caik. Angi, 157/a A Glayfe wynner, hmueta. 

C. dial. A fish-spear* 

x6^ Horn Be Rob. Gate Lang. Uni. xxxviii, There are 
some. thM glave small fi.'iheft with a three-tined fjsh-sjx-.ar 
(glave). X854 Miss Baker NorihamfUmk. Gloss., Gk*r!>e, 
a p;)le about four yards long, with serrated prongs, used for 
catching eels, W. G. Waters in Norfolk Ardmokgy 

viii. 170 Cleave, an eel spear. 1893 11 aiiin<;-Goui.d Cheap 
Jaek Z. II, 102 He . . produced a singular weapon or tool, 
locally termed a gleve. 

1 2 , A weapon consisting of a blade fastened to 
a long handle; a kind of halbert. Obs. 

c 1450 Cm>. Pfyst. (Shaks. Soc.) 270 Ordeyn eche man . , to 
he ther redy, With exys, gleyvis, and swerdys bryth. 1523 
Ld. Berners Froiss, 1. lix, 80 He had in his bond a great 
glaue, sharpe and well stclyd, and aboue the blade, ther was 
a sharps hoke of stele, Udaul Erasm, Apopk. 276 

Y® senates , . stood in feare of his bilks & glkues, 15^ 
Spen.sek F. O. V. xt, 58 [They] over all the fields themselves 
did muster, With bilsand glayves making a dreadful! luster. 
3 c6«9 Maxwfxl tr. Herodian n vii. 49 Suddenly the Country 
Clowaes came in with their Clubs and Gtaiues [orig, xa t« 
^liAa KOLi Toy? 7reA«Vri«r : on p. 48 the same words are ren- 
dered ‘Clubs and Bilk']. 1678 Buti.er Hud. in. ii. 543 
Zeal, with aged dubs and gieaves Gave chase to rochets 
and while sleeves. 

t b. A soldier armed with a glaive. < 9 ^jr. 

*577 Holinshed Ckron. Eng, il. 954/1 There be in that 
towne more than iij C. glaiues, and isj C. yeomen. 

3 . A sword ; esp. a broadsword, arch, and poet. 
In early quots. possibly repr. Gael, dauihdamh ; cf. glay- 
Claymore. 

^470 Henry IVallaci x. 367 Awkwart he straik with his 
scharp groundyn glawe J ~ 358 bis gud suerd of steill]. *513 
Douglas N£neis in. viii. 23 The feins Orion with his goltUn 
glaif. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. n. Wks. 1851 V, 70 I'he 
Britans had a certain skill with their broad swashing Swords 
and short Bucklers Agricola discerning that those little 
Targets and unweildie Glaves ill pointed, would soon become 
ridiculous against the thrust and dose, commanded [etc,]. 
*786 Burns Guiford good' iv, But Clintons glaive 

fnic rust to save. He hung it to the wah man. 18*2 ByaoK 
Ck. Har. n. Iviii, I'he Delhi W'ith hk cap of terror on, And 
crooked glaive, 1830 Sco'rr IvanhoexCm, To maintain the 
..honour of hj.s English ancespy with the glaive and brown- 
bill, the good old weapons of hi.s country. x88y Bowen Virg. 
yEneid u. 393 [He] girds on the Achaean's glittering glaive. 

■ Jig. isoa Oni. Crysten Men (W. de W. isoSi |i, xil 119 
And therfore sayth the psalmyst, that the tongea of synnw 
is the glayues of y*^ deny 11. 

Hence Cl-lsive v., f (a) to spear fa fish) (obs .) ; 
(b) to arm with a glaive (nonce-use), Q-laived 
ppi. a., armed with a glaive. 

1639 [see ic above], 1821 Joanna Bailue MTitr. Leg., 
Wallace yl\. 9 Which Indmed bis brow, and glaved his hand. 
*869 Lowell Cat&edr, Poet, Wks. 1890 iV. 61 Of sdbeglaived 
tjrant and long-mernorkd priest. 

Glaiade, obs. form of G lazy* 


Glak, obs. form of Glack ; var. Glaik v. Ohs. 
Glakit, -yt, obs. forms of Glaikit. 

Glam Obs. exc. dial, [a. ON. glam{m noise, 
dill (Sw. glam merriment, loud mirth, Da. glam 
barking of dogs), prob. echoic in origin.] Any 
loud noise, as shouting, loud or merry talk, bark- 
ing of dogs, etc. ; also, a shout, cry. 

13. . E. K.AUit, P. B- 830 penne seten kay at jjesoper 
gestesgay&ful glad, of glam debouere. 13. . Gaw.^-Gr. Knt. 
3426 Such a glauerande glam of gedered rachchez Ros, 
ke rocherez rungen aboute. Ibid. 1652 Much glam & gle 
glente vp ker-inne, Aboute ke fyre vpon flet. <21400-50 
Alexander He here.s A grete glauir & a glaam of 

f rekill tongis. i885 Elworthy W. Somerset Woru.-bk. s.v., 
lold your glam, anybody can’t year theirzel spake. 
Glasu^. Sc . Also glaum, [var. of Clam. tAi; 
cf. Glan and Gland pi. a. The iron jaws 
of a vice (cf. Clam sb^ 2 b). b. Pincers, nippers 
(so clams in dial.), e. Hands (cf. Clam sb.^ 3), 

^ *580 Inv.R. Wardr.(x8ts 302 Item, in the smiddie ane 
irne htudie ane licht hammer ane littill pair of glammk but 
Uie vys. *824 MACTActoAK r Gallovid. Mncycl,, Glaums. 
instrument used by horse-gelders, when gelaing. 1847-78 
Hali.iwkll, Clams, the hands. Northumu. 

Glam^L Var. of Clam sb^^ i. 

1797 Polwhele Hht. Devon, 1. 123 The Glam, a shell-fish 
of tlie muscle kind, is found above Totne-s wear. 

Glam, var. Glaum v Sc., to snatcti. 

Glama, obs. form of Llama, 
t Gla'mer, sh. Sc . Obs. [? Alteration of Clam- 
our; but cf. Glam * and Icel. glamra to rattle. 

Gael , clamhar wrangling, evil repor t , scandal, z.nCi.glambar 
noise, outcry, are prob. from Eng. or Scottish.] 

A loud noise or tumult ; public outcry, scandal. 

1500 20 Dunbar Poems Ivii. 20 Sum [meeker.*! after ofhee] 
hes thair advocattis in charner And takis thame sdtTe thain^f 
na glamer. *570 Satir. Poems Reform, x, 182 'i'han come 
5our king and sum Lords with ane glaruer, And reft him 
[Riccio} from hir. 1584 Ibid. xlv. 393 Without re.spect of 
warldlie glamer He past into the witclikchalmer. 

Hence v. trans.,Xo raise a clamour 

against, defame. 'fGla'merous i7.,noisy, clamorous. 

i:i47o Henry Wallace vjii. 302 At the resicew thar was a 
glamroms rerd. *4^ Exireuis Aberd. Reg. (1844 1 L 46 
Openly glammerand him, saiand acho said ger banys the 
said Schir John out of this toune. 

Glamer, glammar, glamor, obs. IT. Glamour, 
Glammerie, obs. form of Glamuuev, 
Glamorous (glmunoros), a. Also glamourous, 
[f. Glamour e-ouH.] Full of glamour. 

sSSz Ch. Q. Ret). Apr. 139 The eagle flight of Plato . . has 
always the effect of making the plain world . . seem to reel 
and spin . . it grows faint and glamorous. 7885 C. E. 
Craodock in HarpePs Mag. Dec. 136/1 The mountains 
wore a glamourous purple. 

Hence Gla’morously adv. 

*89* E. CApi.E Cmmquences I, 1 ii. 34 The whole scene 
,, became as it were glamorously illuminated. 

Glamour (glae'm»i),jA AlsoB glamer, glamor, 
glammar, 9 glaumoar. [Originally .SV., in- 
troduced into the liteiary language by Scott. A cor- 
rupt furm of Grammar ; for the sense cf. Geamaryb 
(and F. grimoire), and for the form Glomkky.] 

1 . Magic, enchantment, spell; esp. in the phrase 
to cast the glamour over one (see quot. 1721). 

?i7.. foknny Faa in Kitson Sc, Songs (1794' II. 177 k% 
sexm as they saw her well far’d face, ‘Phey coost the glamer 
o'er her. X720 Ramsay Rise ^ Fall Stocks 152 Like Belzie 
when he nicks a witch, He.,C^sts o'er her cen bis che iting 
glamour. 1721 -- Gloss, to Poems s.v., When devik, m izank 
or jugglens deceive the sight, they are said to anst glamour 
o’er the eyes of the speriator, 1789 Burns Caps Grose’s 
Peregrin, iv, Ve gipsy-gang that deal in glamor, And you 
deep read in hell’s black granimar, Warlorks and witche.s. 
1830 %ooTt pemonol. Hi, This species of Witchcraft kwell 
known in Scotland as tlie glamour, or deaptio %>isus, and 
was supp<»ed to lie a special attrilmte of the race of Gipsies. 
1859 Tennyson Enid 743 That maiden in the t.ale, VVhom 
Gwydion made by glamour out of flowers. x86o Rkadk 
Cloukr 4 //. 1. 98 He knows father and daughter both. 
They^ cast their glamour on him, 1894 I>. C. Murray 
Making of Novelist ig-) The man had a glamour for me and 
drew me with the attraction of a magnet. 

2 . A magiMl or fieritioas beauty attaching to any 
person or object ; a delusive or alluring charm. 

*840 Hood Kilmamegg, Fancy Ball xxxvj, For to jiaint 
that scene of glamour it would need- the Great Enehanterk 
charm. 1863 OuiDA Held in Bondage 07, I know how 
quickly the glamour fades in the test, of constant inter- 
course, 1874 Grekn Short Hist. v. 1 1. » 13 A sudden burst 
of military glory threw its glamour over the age of Cressy 
and .Foltlert, 

3 . Mtrik and Comb,^ as gbanmtr gift, might; 
glamoHrdmrMed ppl. a. 

*805 Soot Last Mimtr. ni. ix. It had much of glamour 
might, ConW make a ladye seem a knight. *8x3 Picken 
Pmiorai Eulogy *p9 May be some wily lass has had the airt, 
wi i^lte, an' charms, to win oar Robin's heart ; An' bauds 
him, wi' her Glaumcwr-gift, sae fell. *8x9 G, S. Faber 
Dkpmsatimsitta^ II. 94 During the reign of our f lamour- 
Icarned flrst James. 

Glamour (gte'ittaj), v, [f* prec. sb.] trms. 
To affect with glamour; to charm, enchant. 

*%*"-S* Wj FergossonIb WMsile-BiMkieiSoot. Songs) Ser. 
Ill, 100 For ithar scenes, and ither cbaims, Hae glamour'd 
Willie s etit. *835 J, F. Kennedy Horse Skm R. xxxiv, 
(1860) 382 He WM wwmht opem, t^swildered, glamoured 
{to u« a m«t expresave Sootch phrase) by the remembrance 
of a lackly dream* * 8 % Times aSOct. 5/5 The Greeks.. 


glamoured with the pro.spect of an addition to their European 
coiLsequence and greatness. 

Hence Gia-mourlng a. 

*871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) I. xxi. 182 The mountain's 
side along Sweeps an infuriate glamouring Song. 

[f. Glamour 

5A+-ei>^.J Affected with glamour. 

*724 Ramsay Pis ion xiv. in Evergreen (1761) I, 220 All 
this and inair maun cum to pass, 'io cleir zour glamourit 
Sicht. 1889 Rider Haggard Cleopatra iii, The place, to 
their glamoured .sight, was a seetldng .sea of .snakes. 

Glamonrylglse-uisri). Also glaumerie, glam- 
merie, glamotirie. [Var. Glamour sb.; for the 
termination cf. Ghamaryu,] Glamour, magic. 

iSai Edin. Mag. Apr. 352 It maun surly be the pithiness 
o’ the style or sura bewitching glaumerie that gars fowk 
glaum at them whare eir they can get a claucht. 1822 Praed 
lAilum Poems 1866 I. 80 I’ije shades of glaraoury depart. 
*847 J. Wilson CAn North (1B57) R 249 Glad as if we had 
escaped from glamoury. 1882 Con temp. Ah'?;, July 24 
Ballads, all more or less touched with glamourie. 

Glamp (glamp), V. Sc.^ [Of obh cure origin ; cf. 
Glaum v. and Glam iulr. To grope, as in the 
dark. 7 b rz/ : to make snatches at. 

1768 Ross Helenore i. 38 An’ .sae I wakn'd glamping here 
an’ there. 1813 ^ I >, Anderson Poems 79 (Jam. i He giampin’ 
raise An' tremblin’, pat his claiseon. 1826 G. Beattie fohn 
O' A rnha' inLi/e(ii}tri) 234 [ISomelglampit at the vacant air. 
t Gian. Oh. rare "■ K [var. Glaai^, Glam ; cf. 
Gr.ANiJ^hj A comb-maker’s vice (cf. quot.'. 

x688 K. Holme A rmouryju. ^Sij/.: A pair of Ginns, which 
belong to the Trade of a Cornu maker. .The Gians, .is two 
fiieces of Wood, square at lop, arui roundeil off heluw, with 
an Iron Piti through both yet so as they may widen a little. 
Glati. obs. form ol Glkn. 

Glance (ghms), sb.^ [f. Glance v.] 

1 . A swift oblique movement or impact Dp 
glapice : ohlitjuely. A\mfig. ? Obs. 

1570 Levins Manip. 21 10 A Gdauce, transHus. 1599 
Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. 134 For they s;.ile away', being not 
once touched with the glauncetjfa shot, and are quickly out 
ot the '1‘urkjsh canons reach. 1654 H. L’Fisi range: CV/rw. / 
(1655I ,«i5 And though these speei.hesdid not take their aime 
directly at his Majesty, yet did they by glance and obliquely 
deeply wound him. 1735 .So.merville Chase in. 332 The 
watchful jingry Beast i‘h’ Advai.tage spies ; and at one 
sidelong (Baiu e Kips up his Groin, 
b. Orteket. See quot. 1897.) 

1892 Daily Neivs i July 2 a A renmrkabk ability to play 
tlu: htrr.ke, which cun he best described as the leg glance. 
1897 KA.NjnsiNHji fubike Bk. Crkket 172 'There k 
another stroke by which goexidength balk on the leg-side 
can be playt-d—the glide or glance. The face of the bat is 
turned slantwise to meet the ball, which should glance off 
lowauls frae'lc,mg-leg.. . In these Uay.s, with peifcct wickets, 
the glarire-stroke is very useful. 

1 2 , fig. a. A saiiiical hit or allusion, a jest at 
(or sorni thing, b. AIhu'ion, reference. 

a. 1602 Fulheckk 'jtnd Pt, Parail. 36 'Phis was but the 

glauncc of Diogenes, wito matle more accompt of his scoffe 
then his state. ' x6<33 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. vii, g 8 (1873157 
SdenuH wa.s gravelled, not kij4>vving where to carp at him ; 
Nave at the last he gave i4 glance at ins patience towards his 
wife. 1639 Horn tS; Rob. Gate Lang. Uni. § 84a Plea.sant 
Jt'ht.H, Conceits, and witty glances [L. beseem men 

of civility, hut not bitter tart girds, 1897 Potter Antiq. 
Greece iv. xiii. (17x5) 317 in these Songs iliey now and then 
gave at'^atyrisal Glance upon tho.se who had misbehav’d 
themselves in the Wats. 

b. X665 .Sir 'i\ Herbert Trav. (1677) 349 Albeit in that 
brief discourse I made, .tliere are some glances at it I shall 
here, .speak a little further upon that subject. X'jwe Echard 
Eccl. Hist. {x7io 5 Every part of itfiheternple-minktration] 
had a glance at a future and l>etier slate of things. 

3 . A sudden movement producing a flash or gleam 
of light ; also, the flash or gleam itself. 

1503 Dunbar Thistle 4* Rose 96 Reid of hk cullour, as is 
the ruby glance, a ts47 Surrey Mneid n. 223 Yea thri.se 
,, In gkusnccA bright she gliiterea from the ground [ L, ierque 
ipsa solo . . Emkuit\. xh’g} Earl Stirling fonathan i. Ixxxi, 
Eat;h swords bright glance, seem'd summons fnnn their fate. 

Sir'!'. Hekbirt Trav. (1077)387 'I'hc Sun ., shines 
with utmost ardour upon those parts . whether his glances 
be oblique or per|>tndicular. xC6q Milton /\L.yn. 405 
Fkh. .sporting with quick glance, ^Show to the .Sun thir 
wav'd coats, 179$ Mohsk Amer. Geog. I. 132 'Phe famous 
Ice-glance, . . It is a large high field of ice, whose glance in 
the air may be seen lor many leagues at sea. 18x0 Scott 
Lady of L. i. xxxv, The silver light, with quivering glance, 
Flayed on the water’s stdl expair^e. X849 T. Wooi-NEUt My 
BeaMlf/ti Lady \iM2)zt As knight kd cjqjtSve, in mmance 
Through piiKtern axtd dark passage, pUht ||riin glance Of arms, 
jd^. x8x4 Apiuiate v. ii, How awful i.^ thk silence Which 
lias succeeded to that glance «sf sound ! x8a7 Hood Plea qf 
Mids, Fairm xx'.iU So do we flutter in thegiance of youth. 

4 . A brief or hurried look. Also a glance at, 
i»i&, of over, np&n, etc. (tlie object looked at). 

* 39 * Gmkens Disc. Cmsnmge ( 1592 ) 4 The verser cuts off 
same four card*, and . . geueih the cony a glance of the bottom 
card, I>avie» Irmmrt. Soul Introd. xll (1745*) “ 

Glance of this Datwek anar? Eyes, i 6 od Shaks. Tn C r. tn. 
ii. lafl, i was won my liord With thefirst glance. 1667 Milton 
P, L. w. 1034 So said he, and forbore not glance or toy Gx 
amorous intent. xyx 8 Law M. W, Montagu Let, to C 
Mar 10 Mar., Inmost courts, .the glance of the^ monarch is 
watched, and every smile is waited for with impatience. 
* 79 $ Ii. HmtmtT. SL-Pieir/s Sind. Nat, 0799) 53® 
Tfiis arrancement pleases at firM glance, but soon fatigues 
the eye by It's uniformity. x 8»8 &ott F. M.J*erik xxxni, 
He passed the papers through hm bands, turning some over 
with a hawy g&nce. Tvnoall Giac. t. xvi. X13 G.TSt- 
ing a glance over the cloriotis scene beneath ns [etc.]. 1874 
Grebm Short Hist. ii*. § 7, 154 A glance satisfied him of the 
hopeiestnew of the struggle. 
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fig. s78s“3 Cowper Verses A . Selkirk 41 How fleet is a 
glance of the Mind ! 1803 Foster Ess. iv. i. 105 A decisive 

f iance of thought. 1849 E. B. Eastwick Djpr Leaves 200 
t is idle hypocrisy now to pretend that our design, .included 
the slightest glance at their advantage. 

6. Comb. giaiice‘pitcli(seeqiiot 1897); glance- 
wood, a hard wood grown in Cuba, and used for 
ganging-instruments, carpenters rules, etc. 

1872 M“Elrath Diet. Words Comm. (Webster 1890) 
Glance-tuood. 1897 Birm. Weekly Post 18 Sept. 5/1 Barba- 
does is commencing to export * manjak or glance-pitch of 
the nature of petroleum in a bituminous form. 

Glance (glans), sb.^ Also glanz. fad. G.giam 
(Du. glms) brightness, lustre, also glance-ore.] A 
variety of ore having a lustre which indicates its 
metallic nature ; obs. exc. in antimony-^ bismuth-., 
copper-, iron-, lead-, silver-glance, q.v. 

[1457-8, 1747 : see Glance-ore.] 2828 Stark Elem. Nat. 
Hist. II. 488 Order XI.— -Glance. Lustre metallic. Gray 
black. 1847 in Craig. 1858 Whewell Hist. Sci. Ideas 
II. 141 The Orders Pyrites, Glance, and Blende, are common 
to Naumann and Mohs. 

b. Comb, glance-coal, a variety of anthracite 
(G. glanzkohle, Du. gianskooi). 

1805 Rdin. Rev.yi* 230 With respect to glance-coal . .it is 
surely far from being new under its vulgar name of blind- 
coal. 2848 Sir J. G. Wilkinson Dalmatia, etc. 1 . 198 It is a 
variety of glanz coal, c 1865 Lethrbv in Circ. ScL 1 . 117/1 
Glance-coal, or anthracite, is not rich enough in hydrogen to 
be of any u.se to the gas manufacturer. 

• Glanc© Igltuis), iz/.l Forms; 5 glench., glens, 
gla u)nehe, 5-6 glence, 6 gla u)nse, glawnse, 
Sc. glanss, 6-7 glaunce, 6- glance. [Of obscure 
origin. As the earliest sense is the same with that 
of Glace v., it seems possible that the word may 
be a nasalized form of OF. glaichier to slip, slide, 
perhaps influenced by OF. guenchir, guencir to 
turn aside, or by (jLENT v. 

The word has been commonly explained as f. Glan-^e 
a. Du. or Svv. glans, but the.se are only adoptions of MHG. 
glanz brightness, lustre i related to Glent, Glint).] 

1 . intr. Of a weapon : To glide off an object 
struck, without delivering the full effect of the 
blow. Also to glance aside, off. To glance on : to 
strike obliquely upon and turn aside. 

c 2450 Merlin 198 The stroke of the ax glenched,^ and 
smote the horse bak asunder, c 1500 Melusine xxxvi, 250 
The helmet was hard and swerd glenced asyde & dom- 
maged hym nought, 2590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 30 
Most of their voices of arrowes should have . . glaunced or 
lighted upon the piques. 2725 Pope Odyss. xxii. 309 And 
from Ctesippus’ arm the .spear elanc’d On good Eumaeus' 
shield and shoulder glanc’d. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth ii, 
I'he blow only glanced on the bone, and scarce drew blood. 
i 83 a Lecky Eng. in x%tk C. IV. 245 The heaviest shot 
glanced harmle.s.sly from the sides of the assailing ve.ssels. 

tram/, and fig. 2596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. v. ii, 61 As the lest 
did glaunce awate from me, 'Tis ten to one it maim'd you too 
out right. 2626 Jackson Creed viii. xxi. § 4 Their projects 
. .doe often glance or fall upon some other object then they 
thought of. 2846 Trench Mirac. xx. (1862) 329 He. .means 
that rebuke to glance off on Him who has put forth on this 
day his power to help and to save. 

t b. To i>ass ^/ without touching. 
r2S4otr. Pol, Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 246 The river 
Nadder . . glawnceth bie the village Wersminster. a 1682 
SikT. Buovt^KChnst. ATor. n.iii. (1716)49 Somehavedigged 
deep, yet glanced by the Royal Vein. 

1 2 . To move rapidly, esp. in an oblique or trans- 
verse direction ; to dart, shoot; to spring 
2489 Caxtovi Faytes 0/ A. i. ix. 23 The manere how they 
shall glaunche or with-drawe themself from y'> strokes. 
C2500 AleiusiMe xix. 6/ He glanched asyde, and so the 
kyngis nevew, for he recountred ayen.st nothing, fell doun to 
the grounde. C1600 Shaks. Sonn. Ixxvi. 3 Why with the time 
do I not glance aside To new found methods? 1628 Bolton 
Floras iv. ii (1636) 264 The warrd. .glanced into Asia, and lay 
heavy upon Africke. 2647 bl- MonsSong of Soul u. ii. 11. xxiv, 
If that, the object gone, away those forms do glance. 2786 
tr. Beck/ord’s Vaikek (1868) 20 Glancing from the precipice 
with the rapidity of lightning, [he] was lost in the gulf below. 
fig. 2604 T. Wright Passions in. i. 79 Iftliou .see .. one 
eate very greedily . .such actions glaunce out of gluttony. 

3. With reference to discourse: To pass quickly 
over, glidit from, off (a subject). To glance at 
{upon, j' agamst) : to allude or refer to obliquely 
or in passing, usually by way of censure or satire; 
to hit at, reflect upon. 

2570 Dee Math, Pref. 33 Yet will I glanse ouer it, with 
wordes very few. 1592 Greene Disc. Coosnage Pref. (1592) 
3 Thus Gentlemen I haue glaunst at the Barnards lawe. 
2603 Shaks. Meas.for M. v. i. 311 To call him villaine ; and 
then to glance from him I'o th’ Duke himselfe, to taxe him 
with Iniustice, 1621 T. Williamson tr. Conlart's Wise 
Vieillard I'o Rdr. A iv, The wise Old Man . . seemes to 
glance at our English Proverb: No foole to the old foole. 
2672-3 Marvell Reh. Tramp, i. 40 Whatsoever may have 
lanced upon him, was directed only to our Author. 1720 
wiFT Fa'es of Clergymen Wks. 1755 II, n. 29 Verses., 
wherein he glanced at a certain reverend doctor. 2819 W. 
Taylor in Monthly Mag. XLVII. 119 The discourse mostly 
glanced upon the corruption of Manners and Morals among 
the Romans. 1872 O. W. Holmes Poet Breakf.-t. vi. 174, 
I glanced off, as one often does in talk. 2893 Stevenson 
Catriona 39 Words which glance upon the purity of justice. 
4 . To cause a flash of light by rapid movement ; 
f 6V. to shine. Of light: To dart, flash, gleam. 

2568 Satir. Poems Reform, xlyiii. 76 To . . mak it [cloth] 
weill hewit And gar it glanss lyk Dunmygrane. 2627 Mory- 
soN Itin. I. 19 The Sunne bearnes glancing on my face, as 
1 lay in bed. 2648 Milton I xxxvii. 27 In thee [Sion] 


fresh brooks and .soft streams glance. 2727 P. Walker Life 
Peden (1827) 49 He broke out in a Rapture about our 
Martyns, saying, .now they are all Glancing in Glory. 17. . 
Ramsay Ode Mem. Mrs. Forbes 13 Her soul glanc’d with 
each heavenly ray. 2781: Cowper Truth 242 Now flashing 
wide, now glancing as in play, Swift beyond thought the 
lightnings dart away. 2822 Scott Pirate xxiii, These pretty 
feet and ancles, that glance so white in the moonbeam. 2852 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxxiv, An insane light glanced 
in her heavy black eyes. 2859 Tennyson Marr. Geraint 272 
He. .glancing like a dragon-fly In summer suit and silks of 
holiday. 

fig. 1824 Miss Ferrier Inker, xevi, The thought glanced 
upon her, that L. would be glad to see her .so protected. 
2884 W. C. Smith Kildrostan L i. 242 The ripples that 
glimmer and glance Where the sun flashes. 

6. Of the eye : To move quickly, to cast a mo- 
mentary look, to flash. Also said of the person 
looking ; esp. to glance at, to give a brief look at ; 
to glance over, to look quickly over, to read hur- 
riedly (also to glance through) j and with advs., 
as to glance down, up, etc. 

2583 Stanyhurst Mneis n, (Arb.) 61 In this wise musing 
myn eye glaunst to my coompanye fensiue. 2586 T. B. La 
Primaud, Fr.Acad. i. xxiii. 233 1 hey that glaunce at honor 
[Fr. qui iettent iegerement les yenx ii Phonneur\, as if that 
were vertue it selfe.^ 2590 Shaks. Mids. H. v. i. 13. 1638 F. 
Junius Paint.Ancietits 293 The ej^es , . loosly swimming in 
plea.sure,glanciiigand(tospfcake .so^venereall. 2820 W. Irving 
Sketch Bk. I. 51 A beautiful face glanced out at the window 
and vanished. 1823 Scorksby Whale Fishery 396 Some of 
those who glance over these pages, may have been the ‘ sons 
and daughtersof affliction 1871 L. Stephen Playgr.Europe 
iii. (289A) 81 We crept . . cautiously along . . glancing down 
the mighty cliffs beneath us. 

fig. 1861 Geo- Elio r Silax M. 37 His thoughts glanced at 
all the neighbours who had made any remarks, 

6. trans. a. To glance ones eye, look : T {d) to 
turn aside one’s gaze as when dazzled (cf. sense 2) ; 
{b) to give a quick or momentary look ; also, to 
look quickly at or tipon an object. 

2590 Greene Never too late (1600) F, Finding the .sunne 
too glorious for my sight. I glaunst my looke. c 2600 Shaks. 
Sonn. cxxxix. 6 Deare heart, forbeave to glance thine eye 
aside. 2632 Brome North. Lasse i. vii. Wks. 2873 III. 16 
Now glaunce your eye on this side, on the yoke, You bring 
your neck_ to. 2642 Life, etc. J. Puffe 4 in Hazl. E. P. P. 
IV. 315 His downcast eyes upon his boots are glanct. 17x6 
Addison tr. OvidfNin^. 1753 I. 194 Fire broke in flashes 
when he glance'd hi.s eyes, a 2794 Gibbon Misc. Wks. (1814) 
I. 177 After glancing my eye over Addison’s agreeable dia- 
logue.s, I more seriously read the great work of Ezekiel 
Spanheim. 2826 Disraeli Fw. Greyn. xiii, Vivian glanced 
a look of annihilation. 2837 Hawthorne 'Twice-Told T. 
(1851) I. i. 22 He .. glancing his severe eye around the 
group . . at last bent it sternly on Sir Edmund Andros, 
b. To survey withaglance; (o catch a glimpse of. 

1635-56 Cowley Davitieis ii. 182 Still does he glance the 
fortune of that day. 2765 J. Brown Chr. fml. (1814) 163 
With enrapturing joy shall we glance the countless facts of 
redeeming love. 2797 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl 
(18131 V. 302 Lady Gauntlet just glanced the hind wheels of 
two carriages, which drove round to the hack of the house, 
1828 Montgomery Cision Heaven 28 Who ever glanced the 
Heavens, nor dream ’d of God . . and things divine ? Ibid. 39 
Those burning mysteries that mortals glance With wonder. 
C. T o expre-s or convey with a glance (of the eye). 

2727 Prior Alma n. tSs T’here his eyes took distant aim. 
And glanc’d respect to that bright dame. 1843 F, Jones 
Sem. ^ Event 109 Glancing sublime devotion. 2845 Brown- 
ing Luria Poet Wks, (1868) 105 As if there were no glowing 
eye i’ the world, To glance straight inspiration to my brain. 
1 7 . To touch obliquely ; to graze, barely touch ; 
to glance at, allude to. Obs. 

2590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 66 Alone, it was the subiect of 
my Theame ; In company I often glanced it. 2652 Evelyn 
Diary 15 Sept., I observ’d that the mall gos the whole square 
thereof next y- wall, and bends with an angle so made as to 
glance y^ wall. 

8. a. To direct obliquely, lit. occidi fig. b. To 
emit with a flash or gleam. To glance back', to 
flash back, reflect. 

a. a 1656 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (2660) 22 One morning as 
I lay in my bed, a .strong motion was suddenly glanced into 
my thoughts of going to London. i€8$Graciaf 9 Courtiers 
Orac. 32 Seeing they [words orhint.sjare cunningly glanced, 
so also are they to be cautiously received. 2697 Dampier 
Voy. I i. 10 They will purposely strike their Harpoons . .aside, 
or so glance them as to kill nothing. 2704 Swift T. Tub x. 
191, 1 will here take Leave to glance a few Innuendo’s. 

1800 Cowper (1835-7) ly 220 Formerly, in my hap- 
piest hours, I had never been able to glance a single thought 
that way. x8o6 R, Cumberland A/<?w.(i8o 7) I. 404 He came 
home . . to refute some malicious imputations that had been 
glanced at his character. 2825 CAKvevR Schiller in. (1845) 
165 He narrowly escapes killing or ducking for having ven- 
tured to glance a censure at the General. 

b. 2746-7 H ERVEY Med it. I L 7 The curling Waves, glow- 
ing with purple in one place , . in another, glancing a cast 
of undulating Green. 2824 Scott Redgauntlet Let. iv. 
The bink, with its usual arrangement of pewter and earthen- 
ware, .glanced back the flame of the lamp merrily. 

Glance, U.S. ; [? ad. Du. g lanzen to polish, 
planish (metals), f. glatzs lustre : see Glance sb.'^ 
Cf. G. glctnzen, Sw. glansaf\ trans. To planish. 

1894 Times 16 Aug. 6/3 Sheet steel, polished, planished, or 
glanced, . . one and three-fourths cents per pound. 

t Glance-ore. Obs. [A half adoption, half 
translation of Du. glanserts (a. G. glanzerz), f. glans 
lustre + erts 0 RE. J (See quot. 1 747.) 

1457-8 in Plowden Rep. (1572 1 320, cxliiij Holies de Glaunce 
ore domini Regis valoris xv IL vj s’, viij^ d, 2747 Hooson 
Mined s Diet. 0 j, I-«adOre we distinguish into three kinds 
which we Miners observe, the first is Potters Ore, which is 


the same with that we call Glance Ore ; the second is Steel 
Ore : and the last is that called White Ore. 

Glancer (gla*ns9i). nonce-wd. fit. Glance zf.l 
+ -er 1,] One who glances. 

2567 Harman Caveat (E. E. T. S.) 61 Be holdinge with, 
ardante eyes thys glymmeringe glauncer. 1782 Mad. 
D’Arblay Diary 28 Oct., Every glance I met was followed 
by a whisper from the glancer to his or her party. 2882 
Athenmim 4 Mar. 279/3 The pregnant meaning of this 
curious glance has never been equalled since Lord Burghley’s 
nod. 1 he glancer or smiler is a certain Lady Ridgeway. 

Glanebe, obs. form of Glance v.^ 

Glancing (gla-nsiq), vbl. sb. [f. Glance v.^ + 
-INC L J The action of the vb. Glance, in various 
senses. 

2494 Fabyan Chron. vii. ccxxv. 252 This Kynge Wyllyam 
..by glaunsynge of an arowe,.wa.s wounded to y® detL 
2523 Ld. Berners Froiss, I. ccclxxiii. 617 Sir Wylliam 
Fermyntone excused hymselfe and sayde . . howe he coulde 
nat amende it [his stroke], bjrcause of glaun.synge of his fote. 
2642 Milton A Pol. Smeci. Wks. 1738 I. 2 jo ^By this up- 
braiding to me the Rordello’.s, as by other suspicious glanc- 
ing.s in his Book, he would seem privily to point me out. .as 
one whose custom of Life were not honest. 2702 Beverley 
Apoc. Quest. 42 All which speak the Openings, and Glanc- 
ings [printed Glaneings] out of the Kingdom of Chri.st. 
2832 Ht. Martinkau Ireland v. 82 She saw a glancing and 
gleaming on the extreme point of the track .. It was the 
glittering of the arms of a strong party of soldiers. 1843 
PRESCOTT<i/(!?jr/x<7 (1850) 1, 257 1’he glancing of their weapons, 
and the shrill cry of the trumpet, all filled the spectators with 
astoni.shment. 

b. Comb., as glaiicing-glass a glass used 
by children for reflecting the rays of the sun on any 
object ’ (Jam.). In quots.y^; 

2728 Walker Life Peden (ed. 3) 95 A glazing Glancing- 
glass, who loves to hear himself speak, and the World to 
notice him. xSj8 [see Glaik sb.-*], 

Gla’iiciing, ///. a. [L Glance v.^ -h -inc 2.] 
That glances (in various senses of the verb). 

2596 Spenser F. Q. v. vi, 38 The glauncing sparkles 
through her bever glared, And from her eies did flash out 
fiery light. 2692 R, L’Estrange fosephns, Amiq. xvii. 
xiv. (1733)477 He insinuated, by this glancing Way, some 
remote Pretension that he might have to the Crown. 2725 
Pope Odyss.^ xix. 464 This [scar] on Parnassus combating 
the boar, With glancing rage the tu.sky savage tore. 2814 
Southey Roderick xvii. 49 The stream — with its shadows 
and Jts glancing lights. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. vi. 
xlviii, She had a glancing forethought of what she would do 
in that case. 

t b. A glancing view, a cursory look or survey* 
2692 T. HiALE] Acc. New Invent, p. xii, This glancing 
View of these two great Inventions, 2^07 Norris Treat. 
Humility iii. 102 To take a short glancing view of the im- 
perfections of our nature. 

e. Comb., as ^ glancing-wtse. 

2548 Patten E.rped. Scott. H iiij, Syr Thomas Darcy 
vpon hys approch to the enemies, was strooken glauncing 
wyse on the ryght syde, with a bullet. 2580 North Plutarch 
(1676) 18 He had never opened it to them but in dark 
speeche.s, and glaun.sing wise, and so much as sufficed to put 
them in some hope. 

Hence Gla*ncingly adv., in a glancing fashion. 
^53^ J Heywood Spider F. xxxv. 47 Tharbiters glauns- 
ingly, Ere the flies ought saide. .Had betweene them selues 
these woords. 2577-87 Holinshed Chron, (1807-8) III. 125 
Others glansinglie p-ssse by it, as a matter of no great obser- 
vation ^ x668 H, More Div. Dial. ni. xxix. {1713) 253 
These six . . I distinctly remember, but had cursorily and 
glancingly cast mine Eye on all twelve. 2827 Blacktv. Mag. 
XXL 502 My feet shall bear me glancingly along to the 
merry music of streams. 2855 Tait's Mag. XX 1 1 . 119 There 
are plenty of witty men . . whose faculties play glancingly 
upon the surface of things. 

Glancy (gla’nsi), tz. rare—K [f. Glance 
+ -T 1 *] Bright ; quick in movement. 

,*733 Ramsay Tea-i. Misc. (1775) I. 208 Her glancy een 
like comets sheen, I'he morning sun outshining. 

Gland ^ (glaendl. [ad. L, gland-em, glans acorn, 
perh. through F. gland.\ 

1 . An acorn. Obs. exc. (occas.) Bot. == Glans 2. 
2632 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creativ e x. § i. 76 Many 
Countries lived of Pulse, and Gland, and Dates. 1722 
Bradley Philos. Acc. Wks. Nat, 45 A hundred Bushels, 
which may probably contain in Number 384000 Acorns; for 
reckoning sixty Glands to the Pint, which is 3840 to the 
Bushel, in a hundred Bushels there will be the aforesaid 
Number. 2836 Penny Cycl. V. 25^3 Gland, ,. the fruit of 
the oak, the hazel, &;c. 2880 [see Glans 2]. 

f 2 . (See quot. ; so Gr. ^dkavc 9 .) Obs. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. xix. 745 Glands, or Sup- 
positories. 

3 . « Glans i. (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1854.) 
Gland ^ fglsend). [ad. Y.gfande gland, tumour, 
altered form of OF, glandre (see Glandejr), 
'^glandle, ad. L. '^glandula Glandule.] 

1 . Phys. An organ, composed of nucleated cells 
and either simple or complex in structure, which 
separates from the blood certain constituents for 
use in the body, or for ejection from it. 

Simple and compound glands are also distinguished as 
Conglobate (cf. Lymphatic) and Conglomerate, q. v. Cer- 
tain oi gan.s,such as the spleen, thymus, thyroid, and adrenals, 
which perform the function of glands but have no excretory- 
duct, are known as Ductless (also aportf glands. Indi- 
vidual glands, or groups of glands, are chiefly named from 
their position, as cervical, coeliac, iliac, etc., or from their 
discoverer, as Blandins, Bowwarls, etc. 

2692 Ray Dissol. World 132 Shells found in Animal Bodies, 
in whose Glands they were originally formed, a:: 1722 Ken 
Hymmtheo Poet. Wks. 1722 III. 209 Soft Love compress’d 
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the Gland In either Eye, And Tears flow’d down. 2718 J. 
Chamberlayne (1730) L iii, § 4 There are m 

the Mouth so many Glands or Fountains of Spittle. 1781 
E. TtKR'NiH Bof. Card, i. (1791) 155 The Chyle’s white trunk 
..Winds into glands, inextricable dues. 2830 R. Knox 
Bidards Anat, 75^ The cellular tissue is more abundant in 
the muscles than in the glands. 1831 Carpenter Man, 
Phys, {tA. 2) 298 In Mammalia, the Absorbent system pre- 
sents itself in its most developed and concentrated state., 
the glands are much more numerous. 2872 Mivart Elmt. 
Anat, X. (1873) 430 Each gland consists essentially of a net- 
work of finely divided lymphatic vessels on and amongst 
which capillary blood vessels ramify. 

2. BoL a secreting cell or group of cells on the 
surface of a plant-structure (cf. quots. 1845-78^ 

1785 Martvn Rousseau's Boi, xii. 133 At one end of these 
ffilaments) is a gland, at the other an anther, 3805 Med, 
Jml. XIV, 543 Ixaves circular, .with two glands running 
one into another on the inner side above the base. 3845 
Lindley Sch, Bot, i. (1858) 19 Glands are either bains with a 
head or secreting organ . . or internal nuclei, .or little tuber- 
des upon various organs. 1878 M'‘Nab Boi, (1879) 59 Glands 
we cells or aggregations of ceils distinguished, .by contain* 
ing resinous, oily, sugary, or fragrant substances, 

3 . attrib. and Comb., vls gland-alveolus^ -ally -ffsfj 
-dud, -fever, -follicle, -lesion, -lobule, -mass, -nerve j 
-orifice, fatch, -salts, -secrsHon, -structure, -tissue, 
-tumour, -vesicle ; also gland- bearing, -ciliatefl, 
-dotted, -like, -tipped adjs. 

Allbuif s Syst, Med. II. 8og Numerous small *gland 
alveoli open along its course. iSdo Darwin in Li/eSf Lett. 
(3887) 111 . 319 One of the *gland -bearing bains of Drosera. 
187s — hisedw. PL iii. 56 The fluid within the '^gland cells 
passes outward.s, 1880 Beaee Slight A ilm. 110 As age ad- 
vance.s the gland-cells become more feeble. 1870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 465 Nepkrodium rigidum, .involucre, ^'gland- 
ciliate. Ibid. 124 Rosa . . densely ^gland-ciliated 

bracts. i88s Syd. Soc. Lex,, *Gland<ysi, a cyst developed 
in a gland from obstruction of a duct or distension of 
a follide. 1870 Hooker Stud, Flora p. xi, Hypericimae 
.. leaves opposite often ^gland-dotted. 2860 Sir H. 
Thompson Dis, Prostate (1868) 62 Pus is, in such cases, 
often found filling the sinus pocularis snd the *giand-ducts 
around. 2885 Syd.Soc, Lex.,*Gland-/et>erf Z fever having 
connection with a disordered condition of the glands. 2878 
T. Bryant Prod. Surg. J. 13B The kind of tissue which is 
found between the '’^gland-follicles. xBgf A llbntt's Syjit. 
Med. III. $59 The ’’’gland-lesion was essentially primary, 
1849-S2T0DD CycLAnni, IV. 1214/1 The whitish *gland-like 
mass. Ibid. 829/1 The *gland-lobules have the same relation 
to the efferent renal veins. 2897 Hutchinson Archives 
Surg. VIII. 20$ A very considerable *gland-mass had now 
appeared on the left iliac fossa* 1897 A llbutfs Syst, Med. 
111 . 3157 '*Gland-nerves are . . held to contain at least two 
sets of fibres. 2878 T. ’Eksmut Pract.Surg. I. xoa The dila- 
tation of occludea ducts or natural ’’gland-orifices. i849“|i» 
Todd CycL Anat. IV. 839/1 In many Mammalia certain 
Peyerian ’’gland-patches show a constant , . size at all 
periods. 1873 T. H. Green Introd. Pathol, (ed. 2) 79 In 
those cases in which calcification is associated with retained 
’’gland-secretions, the calcareous raatter.s will consist of the 
specific ’’gland salts. Ibid, 154 The adenomata always 
originate trom pre<xisting ’’gland-stmcture.s. 2870 Hooker 
Siim, Flora xiq Quite 'glabrOTs, i.e. without ^bristles or 
*gland-tipped hairs. 2860 Sir H. Thompson Dis, Prostate 
(186S) 6a More fluid than natural is found in the ’’gland- 
tissue, and freely issues on being pressed. 1897 Hutchin.son 
Archives Surg, VIIL 201 The following notes describe a 
case in which a ’’gland tumour , . continued to grow steadily 
for many years. 28497-52 Todd CycL Anat. IV. 831/2 
A microsicopic examination of the expressed contents of the 
■*gland-ve.sicles reveals nuclei. 

Crland 3 (glsend). Meek . [? var, of Glak, Glam 2 ; 
cf. Sc. Glaunid * a clamp of iron or wood* (Jam.).] 

1 . A sleeve employed to press a packing light on 
a piston-rod (cf. Follower 5 d, and Clam *a mov- 
able collaring for a pump * \Eng. Dial. Diet.). 

2839 R. S. Robinson Naut. Steam Eng. 53, bb is the cover 
of the casing, furnished with a stuffing Ixix, gland, &c. 2871 
Daily Nnvs 6 Nov., The glands were leaking, and 1 thought 
every minute the steampipe would go. 28^ W. J. Gordo.n 
Foundry 23 The glands on the top of each low-pressure 
cylinder , . will be enclosed in a steam-tight casing. 

2 . A cross-piece or clutch made fast to a shaft, 
and communicating motion to a machine by en- 
gaging with part of the gearing. 

2825 J. N1CH01.SON OperaL Mechanic 31 Clutches or gland.s 
may be used with much advantage as a coupling for double 
bearings. Fig. 57 represents a coupling of this kind ; it 
consists of two crosses, .one fixed to each .shaft. 

3 . Founding a. ’A hooked bar by which the 
parts of a molder*s flask are clamped together.* 
b. * A plate through which the ends of a band or 
tightening clevis pass. A clip-plate.* 

2875 in Knight Diet, Mech. 97 lA 

4 . Comb.,asgland-packer; gland-cock (see quot.). 

2884 Knight Diet. Mech, IV, 400/x Gland-cock, a faucet 

held in place by a gland. 1885 Instr. Census Clerks 42 
Fngbte, Machine maker . .Gldnd Packer (Loco.). 

Crlandaceous (glsendr J-J^sl, a. [f, L. gland-, 
glans Gland i -j- -aceous.] Acorn-coloured. 

1885 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886 J. Thomas Med. Dkt,,Clat> 
daceous, yellowish brown ; the color of an acorn. 

t G-la'ndage. Obs,-^ l 3 i,OF.glandage(mtd» 
Xu. glaiuiagium, glatiddticuni), i. gland laucxix'sxi see 
-AGE.] (Sec quot.) 

Blount Glossogr., GlandageCPxl) Mast, also Mast- 
e, the .season of turning hogs into the woods; the feeding 
hogs by Mast. 

G-landa^rions, a. [f. L. gland-, _ Gland i + 
-ARioUis.J Acorn-iifce in shape ; glandiform {Cent. 
Diet.). 


Glandele, obs. form of Glandule. 
Glandenoiis, var. Glandinous, Obs. 
Glamder (glx-ndsr). Forms : 5 glaundre, 6-7 
glannder, 7- glander(s. [a, OF. glandre, *glan- 
dle Gland % ad. L. glandula Glandule.] 

1 1 . A glandular swelling about the neck. Ohs. 

2483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 372/2 She had. .aboute her necke 
& throte a twenty botches called glaundres. 1523 Fitz- 
HERB. Hush, § 86 A glaunder, whan it breaketh, is lyke 
matter. 

2 . pi. (const. as (The) glanders: a contagious 

disease in horses, the chief symptoms of which are 
swellings beneath the jaw and discharge of mucous 
matter Irom the nostrils. 

3523 Fitzherr. Hnsb. § 86 Glaunders is a disease, that . - 
appereth at his nosethrylles, and betwene his chall bones. 
2530 Pauscr. 183 Lesglandres a disease of a hor.se called 
the glaunders. a 2637 Dekkek, etc. Witch Edmonton iv. i. 
Wks. 1873 IV. 397 My Horse this morning runs most 
pitiou.sly of the glaunders. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. I. 
437 note, A consumption of the ethmoid bones of the nose 
called the glanders, is with us the most infectious and fatal 
{disease of the horse]. 1809 Wellington in Gurw, Desp, 
<1837) IV. 416 Some of the stables at Lisbon are infected by 
Glanders. 2875 Ziemssen Cyf Med. III. 320 Glanders 
and farcy are perfectly identical affections, both equally 
contagious, and differing only in their local manifestations. 

Fg. 2602 2nd Ft, Return fr. P amass, i. ii. 327 They 
haue some of them beene the old hedgstakes of the presse, 
and some of them are at this instant the botts and glanders 
of the printing house. 

b. The same disease communicaled to man. 

2871 Darwin Desc, Man L i. ii Man is liable to receive 
from the lower animals, and to communicate to them, cer- 
tain diseases, as hydropliobia, variola, the glanders, dtc. 
2878 T. Bryant Pract, Surg. I. 76 Glanders is a specific 
disease given to man by inoculation from the hor.se. 

3 . alirib. and Comb., as glander-pest, -pustule. 

2764 Grainger Sugar Cane i. 616 No glander-pest his aiiy 

stables thinn’d. 1884 Mackenzie Throat p- Bose IL 

420 The characteristic glander-pustules appear in crops on 
the face. 

Glamdered (glsemdsid), ppL a. [f. prec. + 
-ED^^.J Affected with glanders. 

2667 J. Lacy Sauny the Scot ni. Dram. Wks. (3875) 345 
Petruchio is coming., upon an old, |ean, lame, spavined, 
glandered |d’. Shaks. Tam, Skr. iii. ii. 51 possest with the 
glanders] broken-winded jade. 3752 Berkeley Farther Th. 
on Tarmater Wks. II L 501 It hath recovered even a glan- 
dered horse that was thought incurable, *835-6 'root) CycL 
Anat. 1 . 429/3 The blood of a |;landered horse will impart 
glanders. 3870 Holmes Syst. Surg. I, (ed. 2) 700 The di.s- 
charge may continue for many months.. unattended by any 
other symptom, and yet the horse be decidedly glandered. 

Glanderous (gte-ndaraii), a. [f. as prec. + 
-0US.J Affected with, or of the nature of, glanders, 

*727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Glanders, Several have 
observed that when a Horse has had the Farcin, he will 
easily become glanderous. *753 J. Bartlet GetUL Farriery' 
328 Another hole . . .should be' made . . to give issue to the 

S landerous 'matter washed away by the injection. 388O' 
'>LACKUQ'ni& blary Amrley HI. v, 72 He left an oozy channel 
drying, (like a glanderou-s sponge) in August ; and virulent 
fever came into his tent. 1^7 Ailbutfs Syst. Med. II, 514 
Evidence of the pre.sence of tnc glanderous condition. 

Glandiferous (glsendi-feras), a. [f. L. glajt- 
difer acorn- bearing (f. gland-, glans acorn + fer 
bearing) -h -0U8.] Bearing acorns or similar fruit. 

2647 A, Ross Myst. Poet. iv. (1675) 103 Virgil calls Acorns 
Ckaonias glandes, and all glandiferous woods by the name 
of Dodona. 2664 Evelyn Sylva (1679) xo Into these bur- 
rows . . throw . . all the Glandiferous Seeds, Mast, and Key- 
bearing kinds. 1707 Moktlmer litisb. 338 The Beech is 
of two sorts and numbred amongst the Glandiferous ' 1 ‘rees. 
*865 Pall Mall G. 13 July ii/x Many [trees] which are 
divided by Pliny into glandiferous and pitch-bearing cannot 
be included in either division. 

Hence Glandi'farousness. *727 in Bailey voI. II. 
Glandiform (glss'ndif/jm), a. [ad. L. type 
*glandiformis, f. glandi-, glans acorn : see -fobm,] 
1 . Acorn-shaped, 2 . Resembling a gland. 

2822-34 Good’s Study Med. (ed. 4) 1 . 84 In a few instance.s 
half the len.^th of the oesophagus has been completely gorged 
by a single fleshy or glandiform excrescence. 2836-9 Tood 
CycL Anat. 11 . 990/2 The penis .. is terminated by a soft 
and glandiform structure. 1857 Dunglison Med. Lex. 
413 Glandiform ganglions. 

t Glamdinous, a. Obs. rare. Also 6 glande- 
nous, -ynous. [app. f. late L. glandin-, glandd 
= 1 ... gland-em Gland 1 : see -ous.] Glandulous, 
2542 R, Copland Guydods Quest. Ckirurg. G iij b, Ibey 
(the pappes] be composed of whyte glandenous flesshe, and 
with veynes, arteres, K synewes. 1725 Bradley Fam. Dkt., 
King's Evil, tumours that usually arise about the Neck and 
sometimes in some other glandinous parts. 

t Gia-ndi-srmilar, . Obs. [L mod.h. glandi 
similis (after Similae).] Rer?emblmg a gland. 

^753 N.Torriano Midvn/ry 38 Womb . . Its substance is 
somewhat glandi-.similar. 

Glandie, obs. iorm of Glandule. 

Glaadless (glaemdRs), a. Bot. [f. Gland 2 
-f -LE«s.] Destitute of glands. 
i83;o Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 250 Poly'petalous dicotyle- 
dons, with . . exstipulate glandless leaves. 2870 HooKP.a 
Stud. Flora 223 Hieracium murorum . .xAxuosx glandless. 

Glandular (glae-ndifflai), a. [ad. F. glandu- 
laire, f. glandule Glandule : see -ae L] Of or 
pertaining to a gland or glandule ; resembling, or 
of the nature of, a gland ; containing, bearing, or 
consisting of, a gland or glands, a. Fhys. b. Bot. 


a. 1740 Cheyne Regimen 388 The nervous membranous 
Tubuli, and the glandular Machinulas. 1789 W. Buchan 
Dom. Med. (1790) 83 Glandular obstructions .. generally 
proceed from inactivity. *836-9 Todd CycL Anat. II. 481/2 
The prevailing ideas resi^ecting the essential characters of 
the glandular organization are . . vague and indefinite. 
2856-8 W. Clark P'an der Hoeven's ZooL 1 . 15 We cannot 
admit a proper Glandular Tissue, as most authors do. 1872 
Huxley Phys. v. 117 The liver is the largest glandular 
organ in the body, 

b. *793 Martyn Lang. Bot s.v. Glandulosum, A glan- 
dular leat, is that which has glands either on the surface or 
on the serrutures. ^*1794 Sir W, Jones Sel. Indian Plants 
Wks. 1799 IL 99 Germ awled ; pointed, furrowed, with promi- 
nent seedlets, silting on a glandular pedicel. 2859 Fairholt 
Tobaxco 2 The leaves ..are covered with glandular 
hairs. 1870 Hooker .SVasisf. Flora 121 RosaviUosa..^er^^% 
more or less persistent densely glandular. 

Hence Gla’ndularly tziA’, 

2840 Ykxxcm Bot. Diet., Glandularly-crenatei, Glandu- 
lar ly -serrated, having crenatures or serratures tipped with 
glands. [And other examples.] 

GlaB.i.ulatioilJglsenclizn^i'Jon). Bot. [f. as 
prec. + -ATION.] ‘ The mode of occurrence or pre- 
sence of glands in plants’ {Spd. Soc. Lex. 1885). 

2760 J. Lee Introd. Boi. iii. xix. 210 Glandulation respects 
the secretory Vessels ; which are either Glandules, Follicles, 
or Utricles, 2792 E. Darwin Bot. Card. 1 , Note at end. On 
Vegetable Glandulation. 

Glandule (gloe'ndizzl). Chiefly pi. Also 5 
glandele, 7 glaiidul, (glandie). [a. E . glandule, 
ad. Xj. glandula (in pi. glands of the throat, ton- 
sils), dim. oi gland-, glans 2gGiTi: cf. Gland ■] 
t i. A gland. Obs. 

The word is chiefly current in the i7fh cent and is then 
applied esp. to the glands of the throat and neck, or to the 
tonsils, though also used as a general terra. 

c 2400 Lan/rands Cirurg.^ 84 Glandeles b*tt ben kirnelis 
bat ben in }?« ground ( =* groin]. 2601 Holland Pliny 1 . 339 
i'he spungeous kernels, which in men be called Tonsilte, or 
the Almands, are in swine named the Glandules. 2634 T. 
Johnson Farey’s Ckirurg. xvn. xv. (1678) 382 At the greater 
corner of the eye there is a glandule, made tor containing and 
receiving the moisture. *676 J. Cooke Marrow Surg. 424 
The rest of the Gianduls of the Body do serve either to 
Excretion, as those of the Testicles, Prostates [etc.] ; or for 
reduction mGlanduLe Remiles. 1713 TkeoL 

iv.viii.36a For the affording this oily or muciliginous Matter, 
there are Glandules very Commodiously placed near the 
Joynts. *748 tr. P'egetius* DisUmp. Anim. i6t The glau- 
dules also are sometimes troublesome to animais. 
b. A small gland. 

*75* in Chambers CycL 2870 Roli.rston Anim. Life In- 
trod. 63 Oral .salivary glands arc represented only by small 
glandules impacted in the mucous membrane of the mouth. 

1 2 , pL A swelling of the glands in the throat 
or neck (so 1 /. glandulm). Cbs. rare. 

Lan/ram's Cirnrg. 20-^ Also blood is medlid wip 
greet fleume & malancolie, 18c engendri,)* glandulas & Scro- 
phulas.] c *550 Lloyd Treas. Health Ixhii. (? 2560) V vi, To 
take away the glandules, incorportitc brimstone and whete 
bran w‘ Terpentine. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farms 
98 For the strangles or glandules which happen vnder the 
Oxe his throat . . plucke away their glandules, and after 
couer his head with some couering. 

3 . A morbid swelling or growth in the body. 

2656 R. Whitley in Nicholas Papers (Camden 1 III. 263 
His distemper was a great swelling on his brest below his 
claiiis. Phisitians .. ffmnd .. y' he had there a glandule by 
wearing of armes or something else 1670 G. H. Nisi. 
Cardinals in. iii. 296 They found his Rein.s to be lyasted, 
and two Callous Glandulesswhich the Physiciams call Tuber- 
cult) obstructing the pasf,age of his Urine. ^ 1822-34 Goods 
Study Med. (ed. 4' L 377 Sometimes [the diseased omentum 
has been] loaded with many thousand glandules. 

Hence Glaadula'ceous i*. [see -aueuus], Mike to 
a gland’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1885). 
GlauduHferous (glnendii^i-fcras), et. [t 
Glandule + -(i;FEiiuu.s.J Bearing glands or glau- 

dllli'S, 

2702 Drake in Phil. Trans. XX III. 3236 It wou’d be a 
weak obiection, to alkdge that the (.)b^ervation and Experi- 
ment being made on the Uterus of a Cow, the inference 
wou’d not hold from thence to a Woman, the one being 
Glanduliferous, and the other Placentiferous. 2812 A. T. 
Thomson Laid. Disp. (1818)222 The petals are ..longer 
than the filaments, which are in ternaries .. and the three 
innermost glanduliferous at the base. 1882 Nature XXV. 
327 One may sometimes examine all the leaves without de- 
tecting a single glanduliferous one. 

So «JlAiidTili’g‘ero'as <2. [f. L. -ger^ f, gerLre to 
bear,] «prec. 

185Y Gosse Creation 229 A protrusion and eversion of the 
glaiiaufigerous edge of the mantle. 
i¥i ta.-ti il nl-i f by tyi. ^ <1. [f, h, glandula GLANDULE 

y -u)F 0UM. j * Having the appearance of a gland 
or glandule’ (Syd. Soc. L,ex. 1885). 
Gla^ndulite. Min. V Obs. [a. F. glanduliie, 
f. glandule : see Glandule and -ite.] Pudding- 
stone, an agglomeration of glastd-like pebbles, 

283* Pinkerton Petrol. II. 219 The stones called glandu- 
lites by Sauasure. 

Glabudulose (glae'ndifflJws), a. Bot. [ad. L, 
glandulbs-ns : see Glandui.,ous.] Full of glands 
or gland-like formations; having the nature of a 
gland, 

1847 W, E. Steele E'ieldBot. 52 leaves ^landulose. 288s 
Baker in yrni. Linn. Soc. XVI IL 275 Pamcie with spread- 
ing, few-flowered, second, gl.andulose, slender branches. 

tGllMldtllO'sity. Obs. rare -K [f. as prec. -F 
-ITY,] A gland- like formatioru 
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3646 Sir T. Browne Pseudo in. xxv. 176 In the upper 
parts of wormes, there are likewise found certaine white and 
ovall glandulosities which Authors terme egs. 

Glaadlllous (glte-ndiz^bs), a, Fhys, Ohs. 
Also 5 glandelous, -ose. [ad. F. glandukux, 
ad, L. glandulos-us^^ i. glandtila Gland, Glan- 
dule.] Of or pertaining to a gland or glandule ; 
having the nature of a gland ; containing, or con- 
sisting of, glands. ^ 

ctyaa Lau/rands Cirurg. 28 Ano|>er maner fleisch her is 
pat is glandelose, is as it were accornis. Ibid. 267 Ai he 
fleischdf he teds is^^Iandelous. R, Copland Guydon's 

Quest. Chirurg. C iij, I’he other is glandulouster, odenose 
{? read glandulous or adenose], or cruddy and kyrnele, as is 
the flesshe of the ballockes.of the dugges ar.d the nesshe of the 
emuntores. iS^S Tuuberv. Faukom-ie 272 Then must you 
fall to giumg hir of those glandulous kirnels of the Weather. 
1657 w . Coles Adam^ in Eden Ixviii. 129 The tuberous and 
glandulous Gloggs being not much unlike those hard swel- 
fings. 1760-73 Ix.pnan Sf Ulloa's P^oy. (ed. 3) 1 . 57 It [the 
gallinazoj has a wrinkled, glandulous and rough skin. 1801 
Phil Trans. XCI. 251 Its substance is glandulous and 
compact, 1846 Buchanan Tecknol Eict.^ Glandular ^ 
Glandulous. 

b. Bot. =. Glandulose. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxix. 454 Having the lower 
serratures glandulous. 

Hence Gla'iidulotisness, 17*7 in Bailey vol. II. 
Glaixdynous, var. Glandinous, Obs. 
Glaneing, obs. form of Gleaning. 

Gian gore, var. Glengobe, Obs. 
t Glamnen, glamen, sb. Obs. rare. [a. 
■Welsh g 7 vl(tnen woollen, f. gwldn wool : see Flan- 
nel.] Woollen cloth, Flannel. Also attrib. 

Lane. Wills (Chetham Soc.) HI. 2 A glaiien waste 
coate. s688 R. Holme Armoury iii. 348/2 Flannel, or 
Glannen .. is one of several sorts of Cloth made of Wool. 

11 Glaus fglaenz). [L. glans acorn, cognate with 
the synonymous Gr. 0d\avos j cf. Gland.] 

1. A fial. The glans j^ems. 

So Gr. ^dkapos (Aristotle); L. glnns fenis is in Celsus. 

1650 Bulwhr Anthropomet. 202 Buttoning up the Prepuce 
with a Brasse or Silver-button on both sides of the Gians. 
1789 W. Buchan Dom. Med.if^f^) 509 The prepuce must be 
. . divided, in order to . . set the imprisoned glans at liberty. 
X83X R. Knox CloqneTs Anat. 818 The Glans {Balanus) of 
the penis. 1881 Mivart Cat 241 The distal end of the organ 
is called the glans. 

2. Boi. (See qnots.) 

1704111 Harris Teckn. s866 Treas. Bot. 533/1 Glans, 
an inferior fruit, onecelled by abortion, not dehiscing, con- 
taining one or two seeds, and seated in a cupule ; as in the 
acorn. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. 296 The nut is often enclosed 
or surrounded by a kind of involucre, termed a Cupule ; 
such as the cup at the base of the acorn, the bur of tlie 
chestnut, and the leaf-like covering of the hazel-nut. ^ l-he 
name Gians (sometimes Gland in English) is technically 
allied to such nuts, 

Glanse, glanss, obs. ff. Glance v}- 
GlaDZ, var. Glance 

Glar, glaur (glar, glor), sb. Sc. and norfh. dial. 
Also glair, gloar. [Of unknown origin ; cf. next 
vb. and ON. /«Vinud.] Slime, mud. 

X500-30 Dunbar Poems xxxiii. 108 He . . in a myre, vp to 
the ene, Amang the glar did glyd. 1596 Dalrymple tr, 
Leslie's Hist. Scotl. I. 45 Five myles of this loch of Spynie 
. .is now maid glare ami myre. 1715 Ramsay Christ's Kirk 
Gr. H. iii, Then look his bonnet to the bent And daddit afF 
the glar Fou clean that day. 1843 Carlyle Let. Jan. in 
Froude Life in Lond. (1884) I. xi. 285 Like building a dry 
brick house out of a quagmire of clay and glar ! 1867 Sir 
W. Elliott in Proc, Berio. Nat. Field Club 310 Holes full 
of black glaur. ^ 1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Glair, glaur, 
gloar, glar, liquid mud of the filthiest sort. 

Hence Glaury a., muddy, rare, 

X788 Picken Poems 38 Through glaury holes an* dyhes 
uae mair Ye’ll ward my pettles frae the lair. 1879 R. 
Adamson Lays Leisure Horn’s 85 Frae gilded throne to 
glaury sheuch. 

Glar, glaur (glar, glgr), v. Sc. Also 9 glawr. 
[cf. prec. sb. and Gloey irans. To make 

muddy. 

CX450 Henrvson Wol/^ Lamb iii. Poems (1865)211 That 
suld presume, w’uh thy foull lippis vyle, To glar my drink, 
and this fair waiter fyle. 1809 Skinner Misc. Poet. 132 Just 
wliare their feet the dubs had glawr’d, And barken’d them 
like bryne. ,. ■ ■ ■ 

Glare (gle^i), shy Also 5 glayre. [f. Glaee v.] 

1. Dazzling brilliance (of a light, fire, sun, etc.) ; 
a strong fierce light. Also absol., dazzling or op- 
pressive sunshine, esp. when falling upon reflecting 
surfaces and not relieved by shadow or verdure. 

c X400 Destr. Troy 5926 All shone his shilde & his shene 
armur, GHssenond of gold with a glayre hoge. X697 Dam pier 
Voy. (1729) I. 4 Betwixt 10 and 11 it cleared up,. The glare 
did not continue long before it rained again, 1700 Drydkn 
Pal. <5- Arc. II. 546 The frame of burnished steel, that cast 
a glare From far. X716 Addison Ovid, Met. 11. 131 The seat 
with pai ty-colour'd gems was bright ; Apollo shin’d amid the 
glare of light, X748 Anson's P'oy. ni. iii. 320 The frequent 

f lare of the lightning had prevented the explosions from 
ein| observed. 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 71 The naked negro, 
panting at the line . , Basks in the glare. 1833 W. Irving 
Alhambra II. 45 The owl, who hated the glare and bustle 
of crowded streets [etc.]. 1869 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 
III. xL 71 The comet .. shone over the land with a fearful 
glare. 1877 A. B. Edwards £// Nile ii. 36 At a little before 
midday, when the heat and glare were becoming intolerable. 
fg. X809-X0 Coleridge Friend ( 1 865) 29 Books . . looked at 
through the thick mists of ignorance, or amid the glare of 
prejudice and passion. 1850 Carlyle Latier-d, Pamph. 


yiiL (1872) 258 There rose this ..glare of hope upon_ Igna- 
tius. 187S Poets Crotsic 66 Who knows if this 

our Rene’s quick Subsidence from as sudden noise and glare 
Into oblivion was impolitic. 

b. The glistening or shining of some surface. 

1658 W. Sanderson Graphice 86 Wash it over with . . 
Gum-dragon, steeped or dissolved in water, which will .set 
a glare or freshnesse upon the Picture, a 1700 B. E. Eict. 
Cant. Creiv, Glare, a Glister; also the weak Light of a 
Comet, Candle, or Glow-worm. 1702 C. Mather Magn. 
Chr. IV. vii. (1852) 128 What would it avail if a man could 
make a glare on his face, by smearing it with some of the 
noctilucas invented by the modern chymistry? i8ix Self 
Instructor sso Take the glare off the copper. 

2. jdg. Dazzling or showy appearance ; gaudiness ; 
tawdry brilliance. 

1706 Estcourt Fafr Examp, iv. i, 49 , 1 find, that Virtue 
was but a Glare to blind my J ealousie. X790 M ad. D’ Arblay 
Eiary 6 May, She is a very fine woman . . but with rather 
too much glare, both without and within. 1812 Byron Ch. 
Har. 1. ix, Maidens, like moths, are ever caught by glare. 
1856 H. Rogers Ess. II. viii. 361 The imagery is too pro- 
fuse, the diction too ornate ; in a word, there is too much of 
the pomp and glare of rhetoric. 

3. A fierce or piercing look. 

1667 Milton P, L, iv. 402 About them round A IJon now 
he [Satan] stalkes with filerie glare. X774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. (1776) VII. 156 Winged serpents, .destroying mankind 
by a single glare. 1792 S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. 11. 48 Mark 
the fixed gaze, the wild and frenzied glare. 1834 Lvtton 
Pompeii I. vi, His eyes were hollow, and shone with a 
brilliant and feverish glare. 1849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. iv. 

I. 450 The glare of bus eyes had a fascination for the unhappy 
victim on whom they were fixed. 

Glare [Of obscure origin ; cf. 

Glare 1 b.] f a. Frost, icy condition (obs.). 
b, C/.S. A sbeet of ice. 

1567 TuRBERvn.E Epit., etc. 81 h, How may Glare and 
Frost intise a feruent sweate. 1569 Ibid. (1587) j86b. 
Eight monthes the Winter dures, The glare it is so great. 
1854 M. S. Cummins Lamplighter xiii, You noticed how 
everything was covered with ice, this morning.. the pave- 
ment was. .a perfect glare. 

Glare (gle®j), a. U.S. Also glair. [? attrib. 
use of Glare sb.'T] Smooth and bright or translu- 
cent, glassy. Chiefly of ice. 

1856 Oi.usrc'EXi Slave States A congealed pool of rosin 
.. firm and glair ; varying in color, and glistening like 
polished porphyry. 1859 F. A. Griffiths Artil Man. 
(1862) 63 note. The recoil of guns on Sleighs varies from four 
or five feet when on rough ground, .to twenty or thirty yards 
when on glare ice, 1872 C. King Mountain. Sierra Nev. 
iv. 89 Looking down the glare front of ice. 1890 W. P. 
Lett in Shields BigGame N. Amer. 85 It [the Caribou] 
then suddenly squats upon its haunches, and slides along the 
glare-ice. 

Glare (gle®j[% v. [ME, glaren - MDu., MLG. 
glaren (mod. dial. Du. glarien) to gleam, glare. 
Kilian explains glaerende oogken as ‘ gray eyes * 
(oculi caesii, gland), and glaer-oogigh as ‘gray- 
eyed To the same set of words may perh. be 
referred MHG. {ver)glarren, IXx. gleren, glerren 
and connexion with Gla.ss seems probable.] 

1 . intr. T o shine with a brilliant or dazzling light. 
Also of light itself. 

€ 1250 Kent. Serm. in O. B. Misc. sty pet Gold bet is bricht 
and glareth ine }x> brichtnesse of bo sunne [etc.]. C1384 
Chaucer H. Fame 272 Hyt is not al golde that glareth. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. ig8/i Glaryn, or bryghtly shynyn . . 
ruiilo. 1530 Palsgr. 568/1, I glare or glystre, as golde 
dothe, je relays , 1658 W. Sanderson Graphice 4 Light ..It 
twinckles in a Star ; Blazes and glares out in a Comet. 1764 
Goldsm. Trav. 174 No zephyr fondly sues the mountain’s 
breast, But meteors glare, and stormy glooms invest. 1795- 
18x4^ WoRDSW. Excurs, i. 2 Southward the landscape in- 
distinctly glared, Through a pale steam. 1839 Longf, 
Hyperion i. vii. The setting sun glared wildly from the 
summit of the hills, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xiv. 93 Through 
the fissures . . the morning light glared strangely. 1885 
Athenaeum 23 May 667/1 The whitish du.st which glares in 
the brilliant sunlight of the Dorsetshire coast. 

b. fig. To display oneself ostentatiously ; to be 
obtrusively evident or conspicuous. 

1712 Pope xsi Ep, to Miss Blount 53 She glares in Balks, 
front Boxes, and the Ring, A vain, unquiet, glittYing, 
wretched Thing 1 a xyili Watts Improv. Mind a. iii. §9 
Though the demonstration glare in tlieir faces;. 1791 Bos- 
well Johnson (t8i6) HI. 298 A writer [Pennant] .. whose 
ungenerous prejudice against the house of Stuart glares in 
misrepresentation. 1810 Keatinge Trav. (1817) I. 128 It is 
insufficient to say French influence prevails. .The fact is — it 
glares— it is too ostensible and obtrusive. 1836 Emerson 
Eng. Traits, Aristocr. Wks. (Bohn) II. 76 THie feudal 
character of the English state. .glares a Httle, in contrast 
with the democratic tendencies. 

2. To look fixedly and fiercely. Const, al, on, 
%ipon. 

1609 W. M. Man in Moone Fab, Mo-ckso . . glared vpon 
me, as if he would haue looked through me. 1639 D. Pell 
Impr. Sea no note. The Hebrews call anger Aph, because 
therein, .the whole man swells like a Toa^ and glares like 
the Devil. 1740 Somerville Hobblnol in. 375 She haunts 
him still, And glares upon him with her haggard Eyes. 1810 
Scott Lady 0/ L. ii. xxxiv, And each upon his rival glared. 
1859 F. IP AG^T Curate, etc. 313 You actually glared on 
his daughters with a most morose aspect, 1871 B. Taylor 
Faust (1875) L xxi. 183, I peeped at the owl in her nest 
alone ; How she stared and glared. 

Jig. 1717 Prior Al/wtf ir. 41 When arguments too fiercely 
glare, You calm them with a milder air, 1871 L. Stephen 
Playgr. Europe iii. (1894) 83 The black ribs of the moun- 
tains glaring at you through rents in the clouds. 

3. irans. To send forth or express with a glare. 

1667 Milton P . L . vl 849 Every eye Glar’d lightning, and 


shot forth pernicious fire. 1738 L. Templb Sketches fed. 2) 
83 One of the most insipid Fellows that ever glared weary 
Stupidity from a large dead Eye. 1791 Cowpeu Iliad ix. 
294 Hector glares revenge. 1843 Browning ,S'£??if/’.s 7Vv9!g'. i. 
87 If I could not say it, I glared it at him. 1835 Milman 
Lat. Chr. vi. iii. ii864) III. 460 Two popes glaring defiance 
at each other from opposite quarters of the city. 

4. To reflect with a glare. Also to glare back. 
1694 South ERNE Fatal Marriage v. i. Dram. Wks. 1721 
II. 162 .YU the images Of a long inis-spent life were rising 
still To glare a sad reflection of my crimes. xSzo Byron 
Mar, Faliero i v. i. 70 Worlds mirror’d in the ocean, goodlier 
sight Than torches glared hack by a gaudy glass. 

6 . The vb. stem \\\ Comb., as y glare-eye % 
glare-eyed, a., with glaring eyes ; glare- worm, a 
^Gva--v>!OXTci (Gi. gla%e-worm, glass-womi^. 

iStrj Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 420 Nitedula. .1 rather 
take that word to signifie a glare-worm.^ 1683 Ghalkhill 
Tkealma ^ Cl. 138 , 1 .spy’d A Lion running after him glare- 
eyed, And full of rage. 1711 Lond. Gas. No. 48754 Lost. . 
a Strawberry Mare, .two glare Eyes. 1847-78 Halliwell, 
Glare-worm, a glow-worm. I. Wight. 

Glare, var. Glair sbX ; obs. form of Glaib z;. 
Glareless (gle-^’iles), a. rare. [1 Glabb sb.^ 

+ -LESS.] Free from glare. 

^■1815 Fuseli in Led. Paint, vi, (1848) 480 The glarele.ss 
evenness of plain daylight. 1881 W. Wilkins Songs of 
Study 40 Be thy slumW unfevered. And thornless and glare- 
less thy bed. 

Glareose (gle^rTiJo’s), a. [a<3. L. gldreos-us : 
see next] = Glaheoos b. 

x866 Treas. Bot. 533/1 Glareose, growing in gravelly 
places. 

Glareons (gle'»‘r/j 3 s), [ad. L. gidreos-us, f. 
gldrea gravel; cf, OF. glaireuxl\ 'fa. Of soil: 
Gravelly (obs.''\ b. Bot. (See quot. 1880 .) 

c 1420 Pa Had. on Hush. iv. 497 With stony.s mixt hit stout 
in argillous Lond, and with grauel mixt in glareons. 1610 
W. Folkingham Art of Survey 1. xi. 43 Their Vines are 
best fitted with a glareous soyle, viz. dry, leane and creachy. 
1675 Evelyn Terra (1676) 43 Be the Stones or Rock Glareous, 
M e t al 1 icj'fe.staceous, Salts or any other Concret es whatsoever. 
1880 Gray Struct. Bot. 413/2 Glareous, growing in gravel. 
Glareous, a.'i : see Glaiekous. 

Glariness : see Clary a.^ 

Glaring (gle® rnj), vbl. sb. [See -ikg D] The 
action of the verb Glare, in various senses. 

1563^ Man Musculus' CommonpL 149 b, Thei whicbe. .are 
oftentimes trained oute of the waie of truth, by the likely 
glarings [L. sfeciris] of reason. 1667 Pepvs Eiary (1877) 
V. 455 A chimney-inece of Dancreks doing, in distemper, 
with egg to keep off the glaring of the light, 1706 Refi. 
Ridic. 51 Those perpetual discourses . . are but counterteit 
glarings to dazzle a too credulous hu.sband. 1786 tr. Beck- 
Jords Vaihek (1868) 46 The glaring of eyes which could 
belong only to devils or tigers. 

Gla*rmg, ///• . [See -ing^.] That glares. 

1. Of the eyes : Staring fiercely or wildly. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 684 Swiche glarynge eyen haddehe 
as an hare. <3x600 Hayes in Hakluyt Voy. HI. 158 He 
pa.ssed along, .yawning and gaping wide, with ougly demon- 
stration of long teeth and glaring eies. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg. HI. 658 He leaves the Fens, and leaps upon the 
Ground ; And hissing, rowls his glaring Eyes around. 1827 
PoLLOK Course T. ix, Trying whiles to send his glaring eye 
Beyond the wide circumference of his woe. 
t b. Bright, sparkling. Obs, rare - ^ 

1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxi. 72 And looke my manly face, 
in thy sweet glaring eyes. 

2. That gives out or reflects a dazzling light. 
Also of light, colours, etc. : Vivid, dazzling, ex- 
cessively bright. 

15x3 Scot. Field 61 in Chetham Misc. C1836) IT, He dunst 
not counter with our king. .For all the glaring [Percy MS. 
gloring] goulde, under god of heaven ! 1638 F, JuNiu.s 

Paint. Ancients 339 A phlegmaticke eye . . abhorreth all 
manner of bright and glaring colours. 1693 Dryden 
Persius, Sat. in. i The glaring Sun Breaks in at ev’ry 
Chink. X739 J. Trapp Righteous Over-m. (1758) 64 These 
Hnes Fatui, these glaring Meteors. 1833 Hr. Martineau 
Vofiderput ^6’. La Reflected in gleams upon the glaring 
white fronts of the houses. 1850 Kingsley A It. Locke i. As 
the midnight brightened into dawn and the glaring lamps 
grew pale. 1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 139 They had been 
traversing a bare, bleak, glaring, undulating plain. 
fig. a 1653 G. Daniel Idyll iii. 35 Kings Suffer, when 
they give Inherent Light, long-fixt Praerogative, To fill a 
glareing Office. 1749 J. Edwards Life Brainerd App. 294 
The glistering Appearance and glaring Show of false Religion 
dazzles their eyes. 1766 Yorsoycr Serm. Vng. Worn. {1767) 
I. ii, 73 Distinguish between what is glaring and what is 
genteel. 

3. That displays itself openly; obtmsively evident 
or conspicuous. Now chiefly with sbs, which have 
a bad sense, as fault, falsehood, etc. 

1706 Refi. Ridic. 42 A man ought not to descend to a 
slavish and glaring complaisance. 1718 Attehbury Serm. 
(*737) IT I- Such a glaring proof of bis resurrection. *748 
Anson's Foy, 11. vii. 209 There were some few - . incapable 
of discerning the force of equity, however glaring. 1812 
H. & J. Smith ReJ. Addr. x, 11873) 94 To elude this glar- 
ing absurdity. 1830 M‘*Cosh Ehu Gewi. ii. ii. 193 let us 
notice some of the more glaring defects of the work. 1869 
Freeman A<;jrwt. Con^. (1876) III. xii. 245 These glaring 
contradictions do not indeed afiect the belief that there is 
some groundwork of fact for the story. 

Glaringly fglea'riqli), [f. prec.-f-LY2.] 

' In a glaring fashion. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia iil (1590) 278 But the colours for 
the grounde were so well chosen, neither sullenly darke nor 
glaringly lightsome. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 92 ? i The 
Satyrist never falls upon Persons who are not glaringly 
faulty. 1746 Wesley Princ. Methodist 64 This is glaringly 
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self-evident 1831 Mackintosh Hist. Ettg. II. 15 Few pre- 
tensions can be more glaringly absurd. 184s Darwin Voy, 
Nat. xii. 11879) 261 The day was truly Chilian : glaringly 
bright. 188s Seeley in Macm. Mag;. XLV. 47, I ask why 
Macaulay is so glaringly unlike Grote. 

Glaringness (gle'^Tignes). [f.asprec. + -ness.] 

The quality of being glaring. 

2664 Pepvs Diary^ (1879^ III. 57 [Mr. Cocker came] to show 
me the manner of his gaining light to grave by, and to lessen 
the glaringnesse of it at pleasure by an oyled paper. 1742 
Jarvis Qwfjr. 1. 1. i. (1749) 2 The glaringness of his prose, 
and the intricacy of his style, seemed to him so many pearls. 
1763 C. Johnston Reverie IL 58 A dress whose glaring- 
ness and singularity must attract the notice of every one 
who saw it. 1885 G. Meredith Diana Crossways II. vi. 132 
The likeness, .became striking to glaringness. 

Glar J ig^ea-ri), a.^ [f. GbARfs + -y i.] Full 
of glare; dazzling, glaring. Hence O-la'aduess. 

163a Vicars vm. 241 Chopt from the neck, whose 

gogling glarie eyes, Rouling in rage, beholders stupifies. 
t6S9 Bbale in Eoyte*s Wyis. (i 7 j 2 ) i35* 1 know, that 

bright crystal glass is glary ; and to avoid that glariness, our 
artificers run into the other extreme. 1816 U HuntA’zV;i/«z 
I. 1 8fi Purple smearings, with a velvet light, Rich from the 
glary yellowy thickening bright. 1866 [see Flaky «]. 1883 

Burton & Cameron To Gold Coast I. iv. 113 A garden, 
formerly dusty, glary, and dreary. 

Glarj (glea-ri), iz.2 [f. Glare sh.^ + -t 1 ; cf. 
Glaee a.} t a. Icy, frozen (ods.)* b. U. S. 
Smooth and slippery, 

1369 Turberv, etc. 11587) tSfib, For in the winter 
time, so glarie is the ground : As neither gra.sse nor other 
graine in pastures may be found.^ 1854 Lowell in 
Italy Prose Wks. 1890 1 . 137 Behind, a glary slope invited 
me con.stantly to slide over the horse's tail. 

Glas, glasee, glase, obs. forms of Glass sk 
Glase, var. Glaoe Obs. 

Glase, obs. form of Glace z>., Glaze z/.l 
Glase(e)r, obs. if. Glazbr, Glazier. 

Glaseia, obs. form of Glassen a. 

Glaseriail (gl<f^zi»‘rian). Also Glasserian. 
£f. Glaser^ the name of a Swiss anatomist i,died 
1 ^ 75 )*] in Glas{s erian fissure ;see quot. 1854). 

x^o G. Ellis Anat, 282 Above the membrana tympani, 
and rather in front of it, is the Glasserian or glenoid fissure. 
1849-32 Todd CycL Ami, 'Fhat part which is an- 

terior to the glasserian fissure i.s lined with cartilage. 1834 
Mayne Expos.Lex.^ Glasseriim Fissure, term for the fi.ssure 
which h situated between the squamous and ^troas portions 
of the temporal bone, and in the glenoid cavity. 

Glaserite (gl^^'zSroit). Mm. [From <sal 
polychrestum ' the pharmaceutical name of 

potassium sulphate, discovered by Christoph Glaser ^ 
a Swiss chemist of the 17th c.] « Aphthitalite. 

1832 Amer. Jml. Sci. Ser.ii. XIV, 266 Sulphate of Potash 
(Glaserite). z8^ Dana Man. Min, tj- Lith. index, Glaserite 
V.' Arcanite. 

Glasery(e, yar. Glassert, Obs, 
t Glasb, V. Sc. Obs. [? onomatopoeic : cf. 
Flash aj inir. To come like a flash of light. 

17.. Young Andrew xxxvl in Child Ballads n. xlvilt. 
(1884) 434/3 Soe they ffought together like two lyons. And 
fire betwcene them two glashet out. 

Glashan, var. Gloss an" Anglo- Trisha coal-fish. 
Glasier, -ior, obs. forms of Glazier. 

Glason, Glaspe, obs. ff. Glassen a.. Clasp j'A 
Glass (glas), jAI Forms: i, 3 glass, 2-4gles(e, 
4-7 glas, (4-5 glase), glasse, (5 glaas, glasoe, 6 
glace, glasshe, 9 Sc. glaas), 6- glass. [OE. glses 
str. neut. (? erron. masc. in Bsedds Reel. Hist. v. v.) 
= OS). glas, gles (Du ghs), OHG. glas (MHG. and 
mod.G. glas ) :~OTeut ^gldso^ ; a variant with con- 
sonant-ablaut, glazS^, is represented by ON. gler^ 
Da., MSw.^/^r; the mod. Scandinavian langs. have 
glas from Ger. (already in MSw. and MDa.). 

A related word is prob. OK. (masc., if the pi. gleesas 
‘succina* be miswritten for *gld:ras\ amber, representing 
the OTeut. word adopted in Latin as 

gtes{s)um, glassum. The OHG. glas occurs as a gloss to 
etecirum amber. The ultimate root may be OTeut. 
gilt- ablaut- variant of gld- to shine ; see Glow v,] 

I. As a substance. 

1 . A substance, in its ordinary forms transparent, 
lustrous, hard, and brittle, produced by fusing sand 
(silica) with soda or potash (or both), usually with 
the addition of one or more other ingredients, esp. 
lime, alumina, lead oxide. 

For the different kinds see Crown-, Flint-, Plate-, 
Water-glass, etc. ; also bottle-., crystal-, cut-glass, etc. 
under the different word.s. 

r 888 K. iEi-FRED Boeth, v. § i Ne me nane lyst mid glase 
Xeworhtra wa^a. <31900 Cynewulf Crist issBz in Exeter 
Bk., gaet scire gl®s. CI175 tamh. Horn. 83 pet gles ne 
brekeo ne chinelS. a 1225 Ancr. R. 164 Vor gles ne to- 
brekeS nout bute sum bine hit arine. 13., K. Alts. 7(^3 
Theo wyndowes weoren of riche glas. 1382 Wyclif Rev. 
iv. 6 As a se of glas, lijk to cristal. *4. . Lat. Eng. Yoc. 
in Wr.-Wtilcker 619/41 Yitrum, glaas, Eng. Vac., 

ibid, 648/39 Hoc uitrum, glasse, 1502 OnL Crysten Men 
(W. de W. 1506) I. vii. 79 Of feme brente and put in to 
asshes man maketh by crafte these vesselles of glasshe. XS41 
[Extracts Aberdeen' Reg. {1844) I. 174 Ane futt of glace. 
XS90 SmssER F. Q. 1 . i. 35 Thatolde man . . well could file 
his tongue as smooth asglas. <2 X633 G. Herbert yac, Prud» 
{1651) § 196 Whose bouse is of glasse, must not throw stones 
at another. *713 Prior Dovm-Hall 53 One window was 
canvas, the other was glass, X7&}. Cowper Tiroc. 463 
Though the jewel be but glass. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 5B9 
They next try whether the glass be ready for casting. xBs* 


Illusir. CaiaL Gt. Exhib. 700 Many of the specimens . . 
are of ‘ cased glass This term is applied to glass which 
has received one or more layers of coloured glass. 187S 
Fortnum Majolica i. 8 The paste of which these examples 
are formed is to all appearance an ordinary potter's clay 
glazed with a true glass. 

iransf. 1877 Bryant Poems, Little People of Snow 65 
And. .touched the pool, And turned its face to glass. 

2 . Applied in a wider sense to various other sub- 
stances, artificial and natural, which have similar 
properties or analogous chemical composition. 

Glass 0/ Antimony, a. vitreous oxy-sulphide fused ; Glass 
of Borax, a vitreous transparent substance obtained by 
e'xposing to heat the crystals of sodium biborate ; Glass of 
lead (see quot. 1753) ; Glass of phosphorus (see quot. 1819). 

1379 Lyly Euphues iAx\il) 120 There is.. a great distinc- 
tion to be put betweene Vitrum and the Christall, yet both 
glasse. XS94 Plat Jervell-ho. n. 45, 1 cannot here omit that 
..infinite extention of the gla.sse of Antimony.^ 1733 
Chambers Cycl. Sttpp., Glass of lead, a glass made with the 
addition of a large quantity of lead, of great use in the art of 
making counterfeit gems. i8it Pinkerton Peiral. IL 443 
Tiie volcanic glass called obsidian, appears in such quan- 
tities as to constitute rocks. 1816 Accum Chem. Tests 
Z22 These substances. . yield readily to glass of Lorax. 1819 
Brande Chem. (1841) 484 A transparent substance is thus 
obtained, consi-sting of phosphoric acid, with phosphate, and 
a little sulphate of lime, commonly known under the name 
of glass of phosphorus. 1826 Henry Eleni.^ Chem. II. 613 
A large quantity of glass of lead w'as lately introduced into 
the London market, as glass of antimony. 

3. The substance considered as made into articles 
of use or ornament (for which see II), Hence as 
collect, sing. =» thing.s made of glass : e, g. vessels 
or ornaments of glass, window-panes or lij^hts. 

1623 Bacon F.ss., Building 'Arb.) 55X You shall haue 
sometimes Faire Houses, so full of Glasse, that one cannot 
tell, where to become, to be out of the Sunne,or Cold. 1833 
'I’ennyson Goose xiii, I'he glass blew in, the fire blew out. 

Gloss. Archit.{sik 5) I. 236 A splendid collection of 
elaborate stained glass, .exists at Gilling castle, Yorkshire. 
Ibid., note. Such has been , . the destruction of old glass in 
this country, that few churches retain more than fragments 
of their original glazing. 1835 Thackeray Newcomes 1 . 
xix. 176 A waggon full of fenders, fire-irons, and glass, and 
crockery. Mod. The glass is kept in one cupboard and the 
silver in another. 

b. esp. as used in horticulture for greenhouses, 
frames, etc. Hence, greenhouses, etc., collectively. 

1838 Penny Cycl, XI 1 . 319 The potat* . , will not thrive 
under glass unless placed very near it. 1873 D. I’komson 
{title) Handy Book of Fruit Culture under glass. 1883 Sir 
L, W, Cave in Law Times ReP. LI I. 627/1 There is. .that 
amount of conservatory and glass which one would expect. 
1897 Gardener's Chron. XXI II. 295/3 ['I’be plaintiffs] were 
tola their glass would be measured and assessed at the rate 
of fitexi per acre. 

II. Something made of glass. 

4. A glass vessel or receptacle. Also, the con- 
tents of the vessel. 

The specific application as in 5 is now so predominant that 
the word is now commonly applied only to vessels more or 
less resembling a drinking glass ; a glass bottle or jar, for 
instance, is no longer called ‘ a glass '. But the wider use 
survives in the collective plurals. 

<1x223 Ancr. R. 164 Healewiin one bruchele glese. CX380 
Wycuf Last Age Ck, p. xxxv, WiJ>his blood he anoyntide 
j>e glas, |>e glass to barst and l>e bnd fleye his wey. c 1386 
Chaucer Prol. 700 In a glas he hadde pigges bones, c 1422 
Hoccleve Min. Poems (X892) 232 He h^ad a lytil gla.s, 
Which, with j?at watir anoon filled he. 1484 Caxton 
Fables of IE sop it. xiii, Only he lycked the glas by cause he 
cowde not reche to the mete with his mouthe. 1330 Privy 
Purse Exp. Hen. VII I (1827) 67 For bringing a glasse of 
Relike water fro WyndesoL Coverdale i Sam. x. i 

Then toke Samuel a glasse of oyle, and poured it vpon his 
heade. 1549-62 Sternhold & JH. Ps. Ivi. (1566) 134 
Reserue them [my teareslin a glasse by thee and write them 
in thy booke. xs^ Shake. Tam. Skr. Induct, i. 7 You will 
not pay for the glasses you haue burst ? 1606 Vestry Bks. 
(Sunees‘ 287 A glasse of sallett oyle for the clock, viij<f. 1608 
Chatman Byrons Trag. Q iv b, A glasse of ayre, broken with 
lesse then breath.^ 1728 E. Smith Compl. Housew. (ed. 2) 
165 When the Juice boils, put in your Currants and boil 
them till your Syrup jellies . . then put it in your Glasses. 
X 738 Swift /^o/. Comtersai. 153 Miss, will you reach me that 
Glass of Jelly? 1803 Med. Jml. IX, ^75 He shall be happy 
to furnish them with recent virus . . if they will send their 
lancets or glasses to his house. iByoMrs. Loudon's A mateur 
Gardener {iBZo) 14 1 Those who grow hyacinths, .in glasses. 
X884 Wallace- Dunlop in Mag, ofArtNll. 154/2 No illus- 
trations can do justice to the endless diversiti^ of Venetian 
glasses, ■ 

b. ^musical glasses (see Musical). 

1762 Franklin Let, 13 July in Mem. (1818) III. 357 The 
glasses being thus tuned, you [etc.]. Ibid, 358 My largest 
glass Is G, a little below the reach of a common voice. 

5. spec. A drinking- vessel made of glass ; hence, 
the liquor contained, &.nA Jig. drink. 

1392--3 Bari Derbfs Ex^d. (Camden) 235/31 Pro glases 
et verres. <11400 Destr. Troy 804 Sho gale hym a glasse 
with a good lycour. 1335 Coverdale Prav. xxiii. 31 Loke 
not thou vpon the wyne . , what a coloure it geueth in. the 
glasse. Shaks.^ Merck. V. i. ii. 104, I pray thee set 
a deepe glass of Reinish wine on the contrary C^ket. 1633 
G. Herbert Temple, Ck. Porch v. Drink not the third 
glasse, which thou canst not tame. When once it is within 
thee. i<S53 Walton .ril;^/<fz*xiu. 239 So Master, here is a 
full gl^ss to you of that liquor. 1744 Berkeley Siris § 219 
On taking a glass of tar-water. 1737 tr, HentzneVs I tin. 89 
It is common for a number of them, that have got a glass in 
their heads, to [etc.). X7W Sheridan Sch. Scanded iii. ii. 
{Song), Let the toast pass, Drink to the lass, I warrant she'll 
prove an excuse for the glass, X7$9 Wolcot (P. Pindar) 
Ep. to falling Minist. Wks. x8t2 11 . ti6 A jolly fellow o’er 
his glass. X833 Tennyson Miller's Dau. ty Yet nil my glass : 


f ive me one kis.s. 2847 Marryat Childr. N. Forest xi. This 
argain concluded, tliey took a glass with t he landlord. 

6. A Sand-glass lor the measurement of time ; 
esp. an Hour-glass, and A/dut. the half-hour glass, 
the half-minute and quarter- minute glasses. Ib 
Jlog the glass : see Flog v, id. 

[c 1515 : cf. Hour-glass.] 1357 TotteVs Misc. CArb.) 138, 

I saw, niy tyme how it did runne, as sand out of the glasse! 
X382 N. Lichefjeld tr. Castanheda's Cong. It. Ind. xlvi. 102 
lb bring him a running glasse of an houre. 1601 Sh aks. A 11 s 
Well II, i. 168 Or foure and twenty times the Pylots glasse 
Hath told the theeuish minutes, how they passe. 1670 
Eachard Cozzri Clergy 21 He is counted dull to purpose, that 
is not able, .to fa.sten upon any text of scripture ; and to tear 
and tumble it till the glass be out. 1711 Milit. <5- Sea Diet. 
(ed. 4) II, Glasses, are the Hour, Four Hour, and Minute 
Glasses, us’d at Sea. 1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World 
(1757) 142 At the turning of every glass, during the night, we 
beat three ruffs on the drums. 17^ Cow per Table T. 41 The 
glass that bids man mark the fleeting hour. 1831 'I’selawny 
Ad7>. Younger Soft xcv. (1890) 387 Every hour the ship’s 
glass was turned. 1S67 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Glass 
clear I Is the sand out of the upper part ? a.sked previously 
to turning it, on throwing the log. iSyx Joaouin Miller 
Songs Italy {iByB) 71, I will wait in the pass Of death, until 
Time he sFxall break his glass. 

b. The time taken by the sand of such a glass 
to run out. Naut. Usually said of the half-hour 
glass; hence, a glass— half an hour. 

1399 Hakluyt Voy. II. n. 126 The 28. we lay sixe glasses 
a hull tarying for the pinesse. 16x0 Sh aks. Temp. v. i. 223 
Our Ship, Which but three gla.sses since, we gaue out split 
Is tyte, 1627 Cai*1'. Smith Seaman's Gram, ii, 12 Glasses 
(which are but halfe houres). 1677 No- 1215/4 

They engaged, and fought very briskly, during six Glasses. 
X694 Acc. Sev. Late / oy. 1. 186 So standing in Norih-ea-st, 
sometimes two Glasses, that is one hour. 1758 Johnson 
Idler No. 7 R 14 The Bulldog engaged tlie Fnseur . .thr^ei 
glasses and a half. 1814 Sailor's Return i. vii, T here, my 
hearty, keep that but so half a glass, and Ise warrant you’ll 
be sound as a roach. 

a. Jig. 

1638 SirT. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 303, 200 yeares agoe, 
the Towne was rich. . But now, whither her glasse is runne 
..or [etc.]. 1663 Bp. Griffith Semi, on 4 Admir. Beasts 

17 When their race is run, and their gla,ss is out X7S6 C. 
Lucas Ess. Waters 1 . 196 They are rendered, .decrepid and 
old before half their glass is run. _ 1847 Grote Greece n. 
xxvii. (1862; 111 . 42 The glass of this worthless dynasty is 
run out. 

7. A pane of glass, esp. the window of a coach, 
etc.; the plate ot glass covering a picture ; a glazed 
frame or case (e.g. for the protection of plants). 

X439 E. E, Wills (1882) 1 17 'I’he tabelet W'ith the Image 
of oure lady with a gla.sse to-fore hit. c 1366 J, Alday tr. 
Boaystuaus Theat. World K v b, 'There faire eyes that are 
the windowes of all the bodie, and gla.sscs of the soule. 1381 
Petite tr. Gnazzo'sCiv. Conv. ni. (1586) 159 As Goldsmkhes 
sometime cover their ware and Jewells with a Glasse, to 
make them shew the better. x6^ Rates Merchandize 28 
Glasses for window.s. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1679) 23 
Cover them [Plants] with glasses, having doath’d them first 
with sweet, and dry Moss. 1670 Lassels Voy. Ital^ II, 
163 The stone upon which the gridiron stood, upon which S. 
L.aurence was broiled.^ It.s covered with a great glass 
through which you see it. 1697 Xx.Vtess D'Aunoy's Trav. 
(1706) 131 It haa Glasses twice as big as my hand, made fast 
to each end of the coach, for the conveniency of calling to 
tlie Footmen. <r 17x0 C. Fiennes Diary (1888) 249 On Each 
side are Rowes of i.>osts on w®** are Glasses— Ca.ses for Lamps 
w®** are Lighted in ye Evening. 17x7 Prior Alma ni. 234 
He .. Breaks watchmen’s head-s, and chairmen’s glasses. 
a 17x8 Motteux Epil. Vanbrugfes Mistake 18 We dare not 
..with a friend at night., With glass drawn up, drive about 
Covent-garden. 1782 Cowper Pineapples <5- Bee 20 While 
Cynthio oglesc as she passes The nymph between two chariot 
gla.sses, 1796 C. Marshall Garden, xiv. (1813) 212 When 
the plants cannot be contained under the glasses, let them 
lie carefully trained out. 1816 Keatinge Trav. (1817' IL 
X16 He lowers the front glass, and bids the .. coachman 
drive him to his surgeon’s. 1833 1 '. Hook H "idow 4* Mar- 
quess i, Bang went the door, up went the glass. 

8, A glass mirror, a I.ooking-glass. 

13.. K. Alt's. 4108 Theo niaydenes lokyn in the glas, For 
to tyffen heore fas. 14.. Metr. Voc. in Wr.-Wiikker 623 
Speculum, gla.sse. 1484 Caxton P'ables of VEsop n. xvii. 
Men saj'en comynly who that behddeth in the glas well 
he seeth hym self. 1343 Rates Custoni-ho. B iij b, Glas.ses 
called lokyng glasses the groce .iiiir. 1393 Shaks. Lucr. 
1758 Poore broken glasse, 1 often did behold In thy sweet 
semblance, my old age new borne. <2x637 Jenson 
Celebr. Charts v. 40 I'he gla.ss hangs by her .side, And the 
girdle ’bout her waist. 17x2 Addison Spect, No. 311 ?4 
A Fop who admires his Person in a Glass. 1868 Dickens 
Lett. 25 Feb. (1880) II. 363 It is actuall:^ swelling his head 
as 1 glance at him in the glass while writing. 


•f b. applied to a mirror of other material. 

1330 pAvy Purse Exp. Hen. VIII (1827) 81 A payer of 
tabulb and chesses, A stele glasse [etc.]. 1571 Digges 

Pantom. i. xxi. F iv b, 'The best kinde of glasse for ihi,s pur- 
ine is of Steele finely pulHshed. *576 Gascoigne > title) The 
Steele Glas. 16x3 G. Sanuys Trav. 114 Hauing placed a 
magical glasse of .steele on the top. x86x Our Eng. Home 
xr6 The mirror. .was made of beryl, or high polished steel, 
but called a glass. 

c, poet, applied to water as a mirror. 

X605 Sylvester Du Bartas n. iii. in. Law 954 Proud that 
his glass Gliding so swift, so soon re-youngs the grass. 16^ 
Milton P. L. xi. 844 The deer Sun on his wide watrie 
Glass Gaz’d hot. 17x6 Addison Salmacis <$• Herm. 37 In 
the limpid streams she views her face, And drest her image 
in the floating glass. 

0 .jig. 

X548 Hall Chron., Hen. V, 81 b. He was the floure of 
kynges passed, and a gla-sse to them that should succede. 
XS70 Dee Math. Pref 3 To behold in the Glas of Creatioa, 
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tlie Forme of Formes. 2579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 107 Louers 
that haue bene deceiued by fancy, the glasse of pestilence. 
1607 Tourneur Rev.Trag. iv. iii. Wks. 1878 11 . 128 Be thou 
a glasse for maides. 1673 Temple Uniled Prov. Wks. 
1731 I. 25 He began to see, in the Glass of Time and Experi- 
ence, the true Siiapes of all human Greatness and Designs. 
1714 Fortescue-Alano Pref. to FortescuRs Ahs, 4* Lim, 
Mon. 72 History and Antiquity is the Glass of Time. 1771 
Wesley Wks. (1872) V. 283 We are to see the Creator in the 
glass of every creature. 18. . Lowell Poet. Wks. {1879) 387 
Man, Woman, Nature, each is but a glass Where the soul 
sees the image of herself. 

0 . A magic mirror, a crystal, etc., used in magic 
art PiX'&o glass of skill. 

^2566 J. Alday tr. Boaystuau*s Theat, World S vi h, 
A childe, who after he had looked in a glasse shewed him of 
hys destruction. 2584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xin, xix. 
316 The regular, the irregular, the coloured and cleare 

f lasses. 25^ R, Robinson Gold. Mirr. (Chetham Soc.) 53 
le stept into his cave And brought a glass of skill exceeding 
brave. 2605 Shaks. Mmb. iv. 1, 1 19 Yet the eight appeares, 
who beares a glasse, Which shewes me many more. 

9. A piece of glass shaped for a special purpose, 
e.g. one of the glasses of a pair of spectacles, a 
lens, a watch-glass. 

1545 Rates Custom-ho. B iij b, Glasses for spectacles, 2657 
R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 29 Not unlike the mould that 
the Spectacle-makers grinde their glasses on. 1665 Hooke 
Micro^r, 73, I provided me with a Prisraatical Glass, made 
hollow, Just in the form of a Wedge. 280a Paley Nat. 
TheoL'm. 24 Our artist . .produced a correction of the defect 
by imitating, in glasses made from different materials, the 
efects of the different humours through which the rays of 
light pass before they reach the bottom of the eye. 2823 
Scott Guy M. Ivi, Pleydell wiped the glasses of his spec- 
tacles. 2820 ScoRESBY Acc. Arctic Reg. L 390 Having 
cleaned the glasses of a good telescope, I hastened to the 
mast-head, 1833 N, Arnoit Physics (ed. 5) II. 208 Equally 
whether the lens be of water inclosed between glasses like 
watch-glasses, or of solid glass. Ibid. 211 The image or 
picture of Lite sun formed by that glass or lens. 2884 F. J. 
Britten Watch «<(■ Clockm. 112 [A] Glass Height Guage . . 
is especially^ useful in fitting glasses to hunting watches 
where there is but little spare room, 
b. A burning-glass, 

<22632 Donne 7'o Mr. R. Woodward 21 Wks. (Grosart) 
II. 76 As Men force the sun with much more force to passe, 
By gathering his beams with a christall glasse. 2670 Dryden 
und Pi. Con^. Granada v. ii, For if that heat yoiir glances 
cast were strong, Your eyes, like glasses, fire, when held so 
long. 

10. An optical instrument used as an aid to sight. 
gm. 

1700 T. Brown tr. Fresnfs Antusem. Ser. <5* Com. 90 They 
view a single Shilling in a Multiplying Glass, which makes 
it apijear a Thousand. 2736 Butler Anal. i. i. 29 How 
sight is assisted by glasses. 

^g. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 563 It is only the 
half-reasoner, who, .uses a glass full of flaws, that bunts for 
it in vain. 27^ Gibbon Decl. <5* F. xlvii. IV. 553 noie^ In 
the contemplation of a minute or remote object, I am not 
ashamed to borrow the aid of the strongest glasses. 1847 
L. H UNT MeUy Women B, 1 . i. 6 The strong glass of science 
has put an end to the assumptions of fiction. 

b. A telescope or other instrument for distant 
vision. More explicitly Spy-glass, P'ijeld-glass, 
Opera-glass, etc. 

1613-16 W. Browne BriB Past, n. i, A.s a man-.Taketh 
a glasse prospective good and true, By which things most 
remote are full in view, 2638 W ilkins Nezv World iii, (i 707) 
26 By the help of Galileus’s Glass.. the Heavens are made 
more present to us than they were before, ^ 1677 Plot 
fordsk, 2y He used these glasses in Celestial Observations. 
2724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier iyZep) 97 We could see him,, 
by our glasses. 2779 G. Keate Sk. fr. Nat, (ed. 2) II. 87 
Inree or four ladies.. were come up with their glasses in 
their hands, to take a view of the new-arrived Indiamen. 
2840 Marry A'r Poor yack xxi, A first-rate glass, Jack. 1873 
Tristram Moab vi. 99 Even without a glass we could dis- 
tinctly make out Jerusalem. 

0. A microscope. More explicitly magnifying- 
glass. 

1646 J. Hall Nora Vac. Small peeces best commend 
themselves through a Magnifying Glasse. 2664 Power 
Exp. Philos. 4 If you divide the Bee . . you shall without 
help of the glasse, see the heart beat most lively. 21^3 
Hooke Microgr. 162 Through an ordinary single Magnify- 
ing Glass, 2721 Bradley Acc. Wks. Nat. 47 Every 
one knows (who has been conversant with Microscopes) that 
we have some Glasses which will magnify a simple Point 
so as to [etc.]. 27S0 Harris Philol. Enq. Wks. (1841) 425 
Those beings which, without the aid of gla.sses, even escape 
our perception. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch Sr Clockm. (1892) 
290 If the finger is . . looked at through the stone with a 
watchmaker’s glass, the grain of the skin will be plainly 
visible if the stone is not a diamond. 

d. An Eye-glass ; also in pi. spectacles. 

1660 F. Brooke \x.Le Blands Trav. in. 314 Well mounted, 
and glasses before his eyes to preserve thern from the wind. 
2746 Collins Odes^ Manners (1771) 78 While ever varying 
as they pass To some Contempt applies her glass. 1784 
CowPER 'Poaik VI. 28S Stationed there . , With gla.ss at eye, 
and catalogue in hand- 1790 Wesley Wks. (1872) IV. 490 
My eyes were so dim, that no glasses would help me. 2813 
Mar. Edgeworth Patron. II. xxiii. 57 Looking through 
her glass at the man who was lighting the argand lamps. 
2864 Tennyson Grandmother xxvii. Get me my glasses, 
Annie. 2866 Mrs. Gaskkll Wives Eau. xi. (1867) 117 
My lady took off her glasses. 

1 11. transf. The eye-ball, the eye. poet. 

*593 Shaks. Rick. IE in. 208 Euen in the glasses of thine 
eyes I see thy greened heart. 2607 — Cor.ui. u. 117 I he 
.smiles of Knaues Tent in my cheekes,^ and Schoole-boyes 
Teares take vp The Glasses of my sight ! 2608 V tgfsh. 
Trag. J. X, O, were it lawful that your pretty souls Might 
look from heaven into your father s eyes, Then should you 


see the penitent glasses melt, a 2621 Beaum. & Ft. Thierry 
^ Theod. V. ii. Love, I must die, I faint, close up my 
glasses. 

12. a. A Weather-glass, a barometer, b. A 
thermometer. 

a. 268S J . Smith Baroscope 66 Such times as the Wind 
sets , , contrary in Nature to that Weather which the Glass 
predicts, 1710 Steele Toiler No. 214 ? 4 A state weather- 
glass, that, .presages all changes and revolutions in govern- 
ment, as the common glass does those of the weather. 2782 
W. Blane Ess. Hunting (2788) 9 When he . . finds the air 
moist, .the quick-.silver m his glass moderately high. 2843 
Lady Granville Lett. (1894) II, 370 South-west wind, not 
sunny, glass at fair. 2^7 Dickens Lett. 13 Nov. (iSSoj II. 
304 The glass is rising high to-day. 

b. 277s T, Hutchinson Diary 21 July I. 493 Warm like 
a New England day— the glasses in the shade about 75. 

f III. 13. [Perh. another word ; cf. GLASsi 57 ., 
Glaze z'.] — Gloss .r^.2 i, i b.] 

2552 [see glass-worm in 16]. a 1569 Kyngesmill Confl. w. 
Satan (1576) A vij b, The more shamefull facts he leadeth 
ys vnto, the more goodly glasse he setteth on them. 1379 
"^oussmCalvinlsSerm. Tim. 89/1 By this meanes, hegiueth 
greater glasse [orig. plus grand lustre], to y“ grace which he 
vseth. 2394 Hooker EccL Pol. Pref. vii. § x It is no part of 
my secret meaning, .to set upon the face of this cause any 
fairer glas.s than the naked truth doth afford. 2398 Florio, 
Accauigliare^ to stringe silke or giue it a glasse. 2603 
Breton Old Man's Less. (Grosart) 10/2 Sattens. .with such 
a glasse, that you may almost see your face in it. 2622 
Mabbe tr. Aleman’s Guzman eiAlf. 11.220 To take away 
the dust from them, or to glue them a better glasse. 

IV. attrih. and Comb. 

14. simple attrib.^ passing into quasi-tre^*. 

a. Made of glass. 

Formerly often united with a hyphen. 

egoo tr. Baeda’s Hist. v. v. (MS. B ; E. E. T. S. II. 494b 
He . . him onsende an glms-fset mid wine ^gefylled. c 1203 
Lay. 17724 He nom his glaes-fat [cxzys vnnal] anan & 
jje king maeh on. 2600 Surelet Counirie Farme 11. 
Ixx, 419 Put them all together in a glasse vessell, or 
earthen one well glassed. 2641 French i. (1651) 

36 That . . Oyle may be better . . if it be drawm in Balneo, 
with a gourd, and glasse-head. 264a Rates Merchandize 
2^, Glas.se pipes. 1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden cviii. 154 
The distilled water hereof, that is drawn forth with a Glasse* 
Still. 2664 Power Exp. Philos. Several Glas.s-Trunks, 
or Cylindrical Glass-Tubes. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 36 Take 
a small Glass-Cane about a foot long, seal up one end. 
1676 tr. Gtiillafiere's Voy. Athens 269 A kind of Glass- 
bottles that hold each of them three or four pints, c 2678 
Hatton Corn (1878) I. 169 Neither the glass penns nor any 
other sorts are neare soe good [as steel pens]. 1722 De Foe 
Col. yack (1840) 6, I was a dirty glass-bottle-nouse boy, 
sleeping in the ashes. 2743 Lond. Ip Country Brew. 111 . 
(ed. 2) 245 Some , . use the Glass Stopple instead of the 
Cork. 18^ tr. Lagrange’ s Ckenu I. 439 If care be taken. . 
to break the largest lumps with a glass-pestle or spatula. 
1839 Ure Diet. Arts 574 By boiling concentrated sulphuric 
acid in a glass vessel. 2853 Househ. Words ix June 353/2 
There is was) a famous glass-bead factory at Murano. 
1853 W. Gregory luorg. Chem. (ed. 3^ loi Small bottles .. 
closely fitted with glass stoppers. 2863 Tyndall Fragm. 
Sci. viii. (1871) 285 Glass lenses were employed to concentrate 
the rays. 

b. Glazed, having pieces or panes of glass set 
in a frame, Cf. Glass-case, -coach, -house, etc. 

2399 Hakluyt Voy. II. i. 308 A turret of stone . . hauing 
a great glasse-lanthorne in the toppe . . with a great copper 
pan in the midst to holde oile, with twenty lights in it. 
a 1632 Donne in Select. (1840) 128^ The bees have made it 
their first work to line that glass-hive, with a crust of wax, 
that they might woi'k and not be discerned. 2664 Evelyn 
Kal. Hort, (1729) 193 You mw. .have early Sallets on the 
Hot-Bed, and under Glass Frames and Bells. 1700 T. 
Brown tr. Fresny's Amusem, Ser, Jp Com. xz6 Every 
Coffee-Hou.se is Illuminated . . without by a fine Glas.s- 
Lanthorn. 1834 Gentl. Mag. CIV. i. 208 He can look through 
a glass-door at the German Curiosity-chamber within. 1838 
Penny Cycl. XI. 75 Peas or beans . . such as are forced and 
require glass frames to protect them. 2843 Jamks Smuggler 
HI. 129 Sir Robert Croyland they found looking out of the 
glass-door. 1886 Tupfer My Life as A uthor 240 Our glass- 
porch entrance at Albury. 2893 Daily News 23 Feb. 5/2 
‘ We work in a glass hive said the late Lord Ru.ssell many 
years ago. 

15. General comb. : a. attributive, as glass busi- 
ness^ -line. -shop, trade. 

2799 Spirit Publ. y^mls. (1800] III. 330, I am 32 years of 
age, a widow, in the "^glass line, in London. 2823 Ibid.iyZzgj 
21 1 He . . is himself in the glass line . . but is, at ^^resent, out of 
business. 2639 Cartwright Royall Slave i. hi, Would doe 
as much harme in a Kingdome, as a monkey in a *Glasse- 
shop. 

b. objective, as glass- beveller, -e7nbosser. -en- 
graver. -grmder. -maker, -mender, -painter, 
-polisher, -seller, -silverer. -stainer\ glass-anneal- 
ing (in quot. aUrib.\ -bevelling, -colouring, -em- 
bossing. -e7zgraving. -gilding, -gzdndmg. -making, 
-painting, -silvering, -soldering, -spinnmg. -stain- 
ing vbl. sbs. Also Gla 3 s-cuttbr, -cutting. 

2842 Francis Did. Arts. *GIajss annealing furnace. 2892 
Daily News 16 June 6/6 Delegates, .representing the ^glass- 
bevellers of the London and provincial branches. Ibid. 
3 Nov. 3/6 Employers who are interested in *glass-bevelling. 
2873 Knight Did. Pfech.^ *Glass-coloring. tinting glass by 
incorporating metallic oxides in its substance. 2838 SiM- 
MONDS Did, Trade. Glass-embosser, an ornamenter of 
glass. 1894 Wesim. Gaz, 17 July 3/2 The girls and women 
working in the . . *gIass-embossing room. 2838 Simmonds 
Did. 'Trade. * Glass-engraver, a workman who cuts figures 
on glass. 2873 Knight Dict.Mech.. * Glass-engraving, i8ix 
Se^ Instructor 529 The most important secret in *glass- 
gilding. <12692 Boyle Wks. (2744) I. 253/2 The *glass 
grinders often complain of the trouble they meet with 


in separating such bodies. 2768 Ckron, In Ann. Reg. 
II 3/ 1 The glass grinders assembled in a body to petition 
parliament for an augmentation of their wages. 1795 Ash, 
SuppL, *Glass.grinding. 2576 Gascoigne Steel Gl. (Arb.) 55 
One that was, a *Glassemaker in deede. 2730 tr. Leonar- 
dus’s Mirr. Stones 44 A certain stone, with which our glass- 
makers whiten their vessels. 2611 Cotgr., VUrerie. a glas- 
ing or ^Giasse-making. 1872 STs.K'ts Teckn. Hist. Comm. 
44 Glass-making was certainly known to the Egyptians. 
1644 Digby Nat. Bodies iii. 21 When the smith and the 
*glassemender driue theire white and fury fires. 1762 H. 
Walpole Veriue’s Anecd. Paint. 1 . vi. iz6 He [Marc 
Willems] made designs for most of the painters, '"'glass- 
painters and arras-makers of his time. 2847 Ld. Lindsay 
Chr. Art I. no Miniature and ""glass-pain ting.. and similar 
.. graceful branches of art. 2897 Daily News May 
8/5 T. A., "glass-polisher, pleaded guilty to [etc.]. 1720 

Strype Stew’s Surv. Lond. II. v. xv. 240/2 The "Glass- 
Sellers in London were much aggrieved at this. 2838 Sim- 
monds DicB Trade. ^Glass-silverer. one. who coats gla.ss 
with quicksilver for mirrors, &c. 1873 Knight Diet, Mech.. 
* Glass-silvering, glass for mirrors or ornamentation is sil- 
vered by one of two methods. Ibid.. * Glass- soldering. 
I bid. .’^Glass-spinning. 1858 Simmonds Trade, fGlass- 

Stainer, See Glasspainter. Ibid., ^Glass-staining, the 
proce.ss of colouring or painting glass. 

C. n,s glass-clear (pi. Oil. glees- kluitor')., 

-coloured, -green, hard adjs. ; also glass-like 
and adv. 

2890 Dominion Jllustr. Christm. No., A lakelet whose 
water was waveless and "glass-clear. a 1661 Holyday 
Juvenal 174 It was sprinkled over with hyaline or "glass- 
colour’d dust. 2790 A. Wilson Haidyknute Poet. Wks. 
(1846) 136 Loose from his side a '"'glass-green horn he drew. 
1882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 243 Round bars of ""glass- 
hard steel. 2889 Nature 7 Nov. 12 If steel has to be made 
glass-hard . . mercury is used. 2616- 62 Holyday Persius 309 
Mow he swells, And breaks with "glas.s-like choller. 1622 
Lady M. Wroth Urania 180 Sometimes would hee..cast a 

f lasse of comfort on him, but glasse-like was it brittle. 1662 
)rvden Astraea Redux 208 For by example most we sinn’d 
before, And glass-like clearness mix'd with frailty bore. 2889 
Hissey 7 our in Phaeton 190 The Mirror Broad.. may not 
be always so smooth and glass-like as when we saw it. 

d. parasynthetic and instrumental, as glass- 
howled. -built, -covered, -legged, -panelled adjs. 

1892 Daily News 28 May 6/1 That was with a "glass- 
bowled lamp, whereas this was a brass and copper one, 1781 
E. Darwin Bot. Card., Econ. Veg. iv,^ In "gla-ss-built fanes. 
1898 Westm. Gaz. ii Mar. 1/2 There is a spacious balcony, 
which opens into a "glass-covered gallery. 1824 Body cp 
Soul (ed. 4) L 42 The "glass-legged stool of an electrifying 
apparatus. 2893 Westm. Gaz. 28 Jan. 5/1 A "glass-panelled 
hearse drawn by four horses. 

10. Special comb. ; glass-artist, one who de- 
signs coloured or stained glass windows ; glass- 
ball, a ball made of glass, used as an ornament or 
toy, a mark for shooting at, etc. ; f glass-band, 
one of the strips of lead for securing the panes of 
glass in a window; glass-bell = Bell-glass j 
'i" glass-belly, a bellied glass flask, serving the 
purpose of a retort; glass-blower, one who 
blows and fashions glass ; so glass-blowing vbL 
sb.; glass-breaker ? a tippler; glass-calm, 
a calm when the sea is smooth as glass ; glass- 
cavity, a cavity in a mineral filled with a glassy 
substance ; glass-chalcedony , -chord (see quots. ) ; 
glass-crab, the larva of a palinuroid or scyllaroid 
shrimp ; glass- cnlture, culture of fruit, etc. under 
glass; glass -cupboard, a glazed book -case; 
glass-drop = Drop sb. 10 h ; glass-dust, pow- 
dered glass, used for grinding and polishing; glass- 
eel, -enamel (see quots.) ; glass-faced a., reflect- 
ing, like a mirror, the looks of another; glass-fur- 
nace, a furnace in which the materials of glass are 
fused ; glass-gall, a whitish salt scum cast up from 
glass in a state of fusion; glass-gazing a., given 
to contemplating oneself in a mirror; *1" glass-gilt <z., 
thinly coated with a glassy surface ; glass-glazed 
a., (of pottery) having a glaze of substantial thick- 
ness; glass-grenade, a grenade with case made of 
glass instead of metal ; glass-height-gauge, an in- 
strument for measuring the height of watch-glasses ; 
•f glass-helmet, a glass covering used by early 
chemists as a protection for the head ; glass-metal, 
glass in a state of fusion ; glass-mosaic, -mould, 
nautilus (see quots.) ; f glass-ore, a rich kind of 
silver ore ; glass-organist, ? a performer on the 
musical glasses ; glass-oven (see quot.) ; glass- 
paper, paper covered with finely-powdered glass 
for polishing or smoothing wood, bone, etc. : so 
glass-paper v,. to rub or polish with glass-paper ; 
glass-plate, t (<2) (see quot. 1642) ; (^) a sheet of 
glass ; glass-pock, -pox:, an eruptive disease, Vari- 
cella coniformis ; glass - porcelain (see quot.) ; 
glass-pot, a pot or crucible used for fusing the 
materials of glass in a glass-furnace ; glass-press, 
-proof (seequots.) ; glass-rope (sponge),thegenus 
Hyalonema; fglass-salt— glass-sand, 
sand used in the manufacture of glass ; t glass-set 
a . , put into shape before a mirror ; glass-shaped a.. 
shaped like a drinking-glass, cyathiform ; glass^ 
shell, a name given to certain molluscs (see quots.) j 
glass-shrimp, a larval form of certain stomato^ 
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podotis crustaceans ; glass-slag, the refuse of glass- 
manufacture ; glass-snail, a snail of the genus 
Viirina, having a thin translucent shell ; glass- 
snake, (a) a large limbless lizard, Ophiosanrus 
ventralis, with a very brittle tail, common in the 
southern U.S. ; (//) a lizard of the genus Pseudopus \ 
glass-soap, a name given, in glass-making, to per- 
oxide of manganese (see quot.); glass-sponge = 
glass-rape sponge fglass-stone, a kind of 

transparent stone, ? mica ; also ? Brazilian pebble ; 
glass-tinner, the workman who applies tin- foil to 
mirror-plates; glass-ware, articles made of glass; 
f glass-weed == Glass-woet ; glass-wool (see 
quot.) ; glass-worm, the glow-worm (cf. glare-^ 
glaze- worm) ; f glass-wriglit=sGLAZiEB. 

x88g H. A. Dodds Paris ExMb. 7 The *glass-artist 
..when he designs a window, frankly recognizes these re- 
strictions. 1687 A, Lovell tr. Tk&uenot's Trav. 1.22 It is 
full of Lamps, and curiosities in ^glass balls, of which one, 
foe instance, contains a little galley. 1753 Chambers Cycl 
Sapp., Glassdalis, ..circular or otherwise shaped hollow 
vessels of glass coloured within so as to imitate the semi- 
pellucid Items. 1880 AVrv Pirgimans 11 , 223 There are 
also hunting and fishing clubs, and glass-ball matches. 1577 
in Burgh Rec. Glasgwu {iZ-] 6)67 said erle furnesand 

*glasbandis, soilbiirdisj lyme, and sand. 1641 French Z>/r- 
tUl. iii, (t6si) 68 Over it hang a *Glasse-bell. 1719 London 
& Wise CompL GarJ. 309 We must sow upon it, under 
Glass- Bells, .some good bright Curled Lettuce. 1831 Cari.vlb 
Sart.Res. m. vii, Wert thou, .covered up within the largest 
imaginable Glass-bell. ^ i68t tr. Willis* Rem. Med. Ik'ks. 
Vocab,, Balneum Marias, is a way of distilling with a *glass- 
belly, holding the ingredien ts put into a vessel of water. 0x3x5 
Cocke Loreli's B. 10 Broche makers, *glas blowers, 187a 
Ruskin Eagle's M, § 139 A Venetian glass-blower swept 
you a curve of crystal from the end of his pipe. ? 1829 Loud. 
Encycl, X. 230/2 *Glass-blowing is the art of forming ves- 
sels of gla.ss. tBt3 Scott Gu;y M, xlv, I think we had better 
lie down, Captain, if ye’re no agreeable to another cheerer. 
But troth, ye’re nae ^glass-breaker ; and neither am I. *893 
Times 3 J uly ii/r There was a ’^glass calm down the Renfrew 
and Ayrshire shores, xSgtS Daily News 12 June 6/7 A glass 
calm set in which stayed the cutter. 1857 Sorby in Q. Jrnl. 
GeoL Soc. XIV. 466 It appears to me that we cannot do 
better than adopt a term analogous to that so generally 
adopted for fluid-filled cavities, and call these glass-filled 
cavities * glass-cavities. 1874 Ward ibid. XXXl. 397 The 
augite crystals present many glass-cavities, X7S3 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp., Classic kadeedony, a mixture of several ingre- 
dients, with the common matter of glass, will make it repre- 
sent tne semi-opake gems, the jaspers, agates, chalcedonies, 
Bcc. 1825 Danneley Emyd. Mus., *Glass chord, a clavier 
instrument, mounted with glass bars instead of strings. 
x8ss Ogilvie, Suppl.,'*^fr//j;M-yrd:<^, the name given to species 
of the genus jPhyllosoma which are as transparent nearly as 
glass. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. A uim. 356 The Glas.s-crabs, 
or Phyllosomata are .singular marine pelagic Crustacea. 
1884-5 Rmerside Nat. Hist. (i 8885 11 . 55 Loricata ..the 
young forming the ‘glass crabs’, which formerly, under the 
name Phyll&sotna, were regarded as adults. 1886 Pall 
MallG* 19 June 14/t *Gla.ss culture is also now so cheap. 
*7*1 Shaetebb. Charac, (1737) HI, 328 Folio’s and other 
volume.? . . on the advanc'd shelves or '*glass-cupboards 
of the lady’s closets. i66a *GIass Drops fsee Drop sb. 
xobj. X710 J. Clarke RokaulPs Nat, Phil. (1729) I. 
137 I’he scattering aliout of the Particles of the Glass- 
drop, is owing to leJtG.l. 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. li. 
n. BaJbylon 264 We . .in *glasse-dust did commence To draw 
the round Earth’s fair circumference, 1840 F. D. Bennett 
Whaling P’oy. II. 267 I’he *Glass-EeI, or Small- Head. {Lep 
iocepkalus. Sp.). This is one of the most extraordinary and 
paradoxical fishes the ocean affords. 1875 Knight Diet. 
Meek,, *Glass-enajnei, a semi-lucid or an opaque glass, 
■which owes its milkiness to the addition of binoxide of tin. 
1607 Shaks. Timoti t. i. 58 The *glasse-fac'd Flatterer, 1632 
Sherwood, A *Giasse-furnace, nerriere. a 1704 Locke (J.), 
The glowing heat of a glass furnace. 1599 A. tr. Gabel- 
kouer's Bk. Pkyxkke ^/t Take *gla.ssegaule, or Cristalle. 
X(583 Pettus Fleta Mm. i. (1686) 246 Mingle it with fluss, 
and a little Glass-galls. 1833 G. R. Porter Porcelain it Gl. 
t66 A white porous scum, known by the name of sandiver 
or glass-gall, rises through the mass. 1605 Shaks. Lear ii, 
u, 19 A.. whoreson ^glasse-gazing super-seruiceable finicall 
Rogue, c 1684 Frost of 1683-4 (Percy Soc.) 28 Whilst on its 
*glass gilt face strange buildings stand. 1883 Mollktt 
Diet. Art Archseol.,)'GlasS‘glazed wares. X664. Evelyn 
Mem. 4 Feb., I had discourse with the King about an in- 
vention of "^glass-grenades, 1884 Glass-height guage [see 
sense 9I. x 65 o Boyle Netv Exp. Phys. Meek. viii. 64 The 
wide Orifice (which in common *Glass- Helmets is the onely 
one), a i6a6 Bacon Phys, ReniRRV%. xZzy VI L 191 l.«t proof 
be made of the incorporating of copper or brass with ’‘glass- 
metal. 1854 Fairholt Diet, Art, ** Glass-mosaic, a modern 
Italian work in imitation of the antique .. formed of small 
squares of coloured glass . .and used for brooches fete.]. 1879 
Sir G. G. Scott Led. Archit. I. 178 The introduction of., 
glass mosaic on the tombs of the builder and rebuilder of 
the Abbey. 1875 Knight Dki. Mech.p Glass-mold, a metal- 
lic shaping- box in which glass is pressed or blown to form. 
*836 Penny Cycl. VI. 29 p r The shells of this genus fCari- 
naria] were formerly known to collectors under the name 
of . . ‘ ■^Gla.ss Nautilus ’. 1683 PE'^nrus Fleta Min. i. ii. 5 

"’‘Glass-Oars fas the cheifest of the leaden Coloured Oars) 
almost to be compared to the best digested Silver. 1759 
Gray Lett.WkA. 1884 HI. 22 The fire is said to have begun 
in the chamber of that poor ’‘glass-organist who lodged at a 
coffee-house in Swithin's Alley. *875 Knight Diet. Meek., 
*Glass-oven, a heated chamber in which just-made glass in 
sheets or ware is placed to cool gradually. 1847 Smeaton 
Builder'* s Man. (^7 This being done, the work may be cleaned 
off with a piece of *giass-paper. 1873 Spon Workshop Rec. 
Ser. t. 84/x 'Fake a .sheet of the finest glass-paper, anti when 
the first coating of varnish is perfectly dry, ’‘glass-paper the 
whole surface, and make it smooth as before, Rates 

Merchatidize aq ‘Glasse plates or sights for looking glas.ses 
unfyled. X839 Ure Diet. Arts 579 In forming glass-plates 


by the extension of a cylinder into a plane, the workman 
first [etc.]. 1858 B. Ridge Health Dis, 118 The super- 

fluity of the acid and acrid materials in children will beget 
*glass-pock. 1879 St. George's tlosp. Rep. IX. 603 I'he 
patient had in his youth suffered from scarlatina and ‘glass- 
pox ’. 17S3 Chambers Cycl. Sttpp,, *Glass porcelain, the 
name given by many to a modem invention of imitating the 
china ware with glass. Ibid., ^Glass Pots. 1819 Brand® 
Chem. (1841) 1039 The glass-pots are placed round a dome- 
shaped furnace .. there are generally si.x in each furnace. 
1875 Knight Diet. Meek., *Glas$-press, a device to apply 
pressure to glass in a mold while in a plastic state, 1843 
Francis Diet. Arts, * Glass proofs, see Bologna Phials. 
Bologna Phials or Proofs are small round bottles of unan- 
nealed glass, which fly to pieces directly anything angular 
is dropped into them. xSss Kingsley Glaucus (1878) 86 
H yalonemas, or *glass-rope sponges, xyia tr. Pomet's H ist. 
Drugs I. V. § 2t Of Sandiver, or ’‘Glas.s Salt. 1^3 A. C. 
Ramsay Phys. Geog. 139 The *glas.s-sand used in this country 
is chiefly derived from the Eocene beds of the Isle of Wight, 
and from the sand-dunes on the borders of the Bristol 
Channel. 1599 Marston Sco. Villanie ii. vi. 201 Then Mato 
comes with his new “glasse-set face, tyyd-pfi Withering 
Brit. Plants (ed. 3) H. 201 Male, nectary in the centre; 
“glass-shaped. 1854 yiKHVivt. Expos. Lex., Glass-shaped. 
See Cyathiformis. 1S3X Go.sse Zool. 220 “Glass shells 
(a. Hyalea iridentaia', b. Cleadora py rami data). 1855 
Ogilvie, Suppl., speciesof Hyalea, whose shells 

look as if they had been blown out of the thinnest glass. 
1879 Rossiter Diet. Set. Terms s.v,, Gla.ss siiell s^ Cark 
nana, belongs to Gasteropoda. Ibid., *Glass shrimp = 
Erichthus. 16x2 Sturtevant .Metailicu (1854) 113 “Glasse- 
slage is a liquid materiail of a glassie substance. 1878 U res 
Diet. Arts (ed. 7) IV. 408 Class-slag. 1851-6 VVoodward 
Mollusca 163 "“Gla-ss-snail. 1736 Mortimer Nat. Hist. 
Carolina in Phil. Trans. XXXIX. 2.-,8 Csecilia maculata : 
The “Glass-Snake. 1796 Morse A men Geog, 1 . 221 I’he 
glass snake. , A small blow withastick will separate the body, 
not only at the ^lace struck, but at two or three other places, 
the muscles being articulated in a singular manner, quite 
through to the vertebra. X884-5 Riverside Nat. Hist. (i888) 
III. 434 Fseudopus gracilis, the Khasya glass-snake in- 
habiting the Khasya Hills of India. 1832 G. R. Porter 
Porcelain~ttf Gl. 148 Black oxide of manganese has long been 
used for clearing glass from any foul colour which it might 
accidentally po.ssess through the im|.mrity of the alkali em- 
ployed. .This property, .occasioned it to be anciently known 
as ’‘giass soap. Scribner's Mag. Nov. 42 *Glass-spon v.es, 
1884 tr. y. y. Rein's ^ist/aAt486The well-knowm glass-sponge 
(Hyalonema Sieboldi). 1601 Holland Pliny 1 . 54 The hither 
part [of Spain] al>oundeth besides with stone glasses, or 
“glasse [on^. specnlaribus lapidilms]. Ibid. II. 595 

The best piastre . . is , . made of the I’alc or the glasse 
stone aforesaid. 1642 Rates Merchandize 29 Glasse stone, 
plates, for spectacles rough the dozen 00. 13. 04. 1839 

Ure Diet. Arts 592 The “glass-tinner .. taking a sheet of 
tinfoil adapted to his purpose ..spreads it on the table, 
and applies it closely with a brush. 1745 De Foe's Eng. 
Treuiesman xxvi. (1841) I. 267 ‘'Glass ware from Stur- 
bridge. irz85o A rah, AVt. (Rtldg.) 225 He was a poor 
man, who had laid out the little money he possessed in a 
basket of glassware. xs68 Turner Herbal m. 37 It maye 
be called also “Glaswede, because the a.she of it serve 
to make glas with, xvia tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 1 . loi 
A Plant .. which the Botanists call Kali., and we..Gla.ss- 
weed. 1885 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Glass-uml, glass s^im out to 
a very fine fibre. Used in the filtration of acids. 1552 
HuLOET,“Glasse worme or grene worme, whiche shyneth in 
the nyghte wyth a glasse iylce golde, cantharis, eantharida. 
1658 Rowland Moufet's Tkeat, Im. 976 In English, Glow- 
worm, Shine-worm, Glass-worm. ett^Promp. Parv.if^ix 
“Glasse wryte .. viirnrius. 1627 Dumbarton Burgh Rec. 
in J. Irving Hist. Dumbartonsh. (i860) 478 Thay ordanit 
the glasswryt mak up a new glas to the Tolbooth in the 
loist windo. 

t G-lass, sb.'i Ohs. rare. [a. OF. glaSt 
A resounding noise. 

X483 Cath. Angl. xsB/t A Glasse of ringynge or trumpynge, 
elassicum. 


t Glass, a. Ohs. rare. Also glass, [perh. f. 
Glass ; but cf. Welsh glas, grey,] 

X547 Boorde Brev. Health xiii. it b. The thyrde is of a 
glasse or a greenyshe colour. Ibid.\E\s. 37 Some Imenj hath 
glase and dankyshe skyrmes. 

Glass (glas), V. [f. Glass sb^ ; cf. Glaze 57.1, 
which represents an equivalent older formation.] 

1. trans. To fit or fill in with glass ; » Glaze vX 
Now rare. 

1540 Ludlow Churchro. Acc. (Camden) i To master glasier 
far glassynge the wyndous. 1599 ^1 iNSHEU,ToGlasse orglaze. 
a x66x Fuller Worthies, Devonshire 1. (1662) 257 The l..ady 
glassing the Window in her husbands aljscnce. .caused one 
child more then she then had, to be set up. 1665 Bp. Cosin 
Corresp. (Surtees t II. 114 Are the windows well and fairly 
glasse^ the fl<x>r. . well and even layd ? x8. . Clough Poems 
tk Rem. (1869) 1 1 . 97 [The sun] South westering now, thro’ win- 
dows plainly glassed. 1886 Chesh, Gloss., Ghtssrt. to glaze. 
Glassing the windows is to put the panes into their frames. 

2. To protect by a covering of glass, to enclose 
or case in glass (rare). Also (nonce-use), to keep 
away (from the air) by enclosing in glass. 

158® Shaks. L, L. L. n. i. 244 As Jewels in Christall for 
some Prince to buy. Who tendring their own worth from 
whence they were glast, Did point out to buy them along 
as you past. x799-i8o'S Wordsiv. Prelude ix. 88 Tranquil 
almost and careless as a flower Glassed in a green-house. 
1886 Centuty Mttg. X XX ! 1 . 863/1 As if a boy were an orchid 
or other frail exotic to be glassed away from the rough air 
of manhood. 

t b. To put into a glass vessel for the purpose 
of storing or keeping, to bottle. Also glass up. 

1728 E. Smith Compl, Housew. (ed. 2) x$$ When your 
Quinces are clear . , glaSvS them up, and when they are cold, 
I^per them and keep them in a Stove. Ibid. 182 When the 
Syrup will jelly and the Oranges look clear, they are 
enough ; then glass them with the holes uppermost, and 
pour the Syrup upon them. 


c. To put (bees) into a glass hive. 

1791 Trans. Soc, Arts IX. 108, I endeavoured to prevent 
such an increase by glassing them ; but many of the stocks 
warmed before the glasses or small hives were full. 

f 3. To cover with a vitreous or glass- like sur- 
face; Glaze z/. I 2. Ohs. 

1577 Frampton yoyful Netves 8 In siluer, Glasse 

or Tinne [vessels], or any other things glassed. 1637 Tom- 
linson Reuou's Disp. 80 In an earthen [vessel] well g!a.ssed. 
1658 tr. Ported s Nat. Magkk v. v. 170 Make a vessel of 
potters earth . . glassed withm with glass, i^x Boyle 
Chem. I. 58 , 1 have observ’d little Grains of Silver to lie hid in 
the small Cavities (perhaps glass’d over by a vitrifying heat) 
in Crucibles, wherein Silver has been long kept in Fusion. 

b. said of frost, rare. 

1880 Echo II Dec. 2/6 Streams.. glassed with ice. 1890 
Boy's Own Paper 1 1 J an. 230/1 The hedgerows . , were glassed 
with most amazing traceries in diamond arabesque. 

c. To make (^the eye) glassy. (Cf. Glaze vX 6.) 

1841 Emerson .Fx.r. Ser. i. iv. Spiritual Laws, What he is 

engraves itself on bis face .. His vice glasses his eye, de- 
means his cheek. 

4. To set (an object, oneself) before a mirror or 
other reflecting surface, so as to cause an image to 
be reflected; also to view the reflection of, see as 
in a mirror. Often rejl. Also transf. and fg. 

a x^A Sidney Arcadia lu (1629' 147 Me-thinkes I am par- 
taker of tliy passion, And in thy case doe glasse mine owne 
dt;bilitie. ^ Ibid. m. 358 He had lifted vp his face to glasse 
liimsclfe in her faire eyes, c 1595 Southwell Si. Peters 
Compl. 17 O poole.s ..Where Saints reioyce to glasse their 
glorious face. 1651 Raleigh's Ghost 38 Who.se infinite 
puissance . . we are partly able to glass and see ias it were 
by reflection;. x8j8 Byron Ch. liar. iv. clxxxiii, "I'hou 
glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form Glasses itself in 
tempests.^ 1837 Fraser's Mag. XV 1 . 559 Many of his con- 
temiioraries aimed at glassing themselve.s in his mirror, and 
becoming his echoe.s. 1852 M. Arnold Youth Nat. 38 
Flelicon glassed in the lake Its firs. 1856 Mus. Browning 
A nr. Leigh u 7 All which images Concentred in the picture, 
glassed themselves Before niy meditativ e childhood. 1887 
Giss(NG Tkyrza 1.17 Tne oppo.site slopes glassed themselves 
in the deep dark water. 

b. Of a mirror or reflecting surface : To reflect, 
give back an image of. 

a 1628 F. Greville Brooke Caelica Poems (1633) 220 Let 
my pre;ent thoughts be glassed In the thoughts which you 
have passed. 1817 Bykon Manfred 11. ii. 26 ‘Ihy calm clear 
brow, Wherein is glass’d .serenity of soul. 1849 C. Bronte 
Shirley I L iii. 92 nis serene mind could glass a fair image 
without feeling its depths troubled by the reflection. 1853 
M. Arnold Sohrab i(r A’ usiutn 573 Never more Shall the lake 
glass her, flying over it. 1887 T. Hardy Woodlanders I. viii. 
152 Both looked attractive as glassed back by the faithful 
reflector. 

5. techn. To dress (leather) with a glassing-jack 
or glassing-machine. Also to glass out. 

1885 Harper’s Mag. Jan. 278 i Ihe hides are .. again 
* glassed They are * filled ’ with paste, glas.sed in the 
paste. 1897 C. T. Davis Mann/, Leather (ed. s* 268 For 
the moro«;co or lining finisher it [a machine] will glaze, roll, 
pebble and glass out. 

6. intr. To glisten like glass, nonce-use. 

xB^S Atlantic Monthly May 607/1 Below them the river 
glassed and gleamed in its crooked bed. 

Glass case. 

1. (as two words). A case with the upper part 
made chiefly of glass, so that the objects contained 
may be seen but not handled, (The first quot. may 
belong to 2.) 

1649 Bury Wills (Camden) 220 , 1 give Vnto my daughter 
Mary Chapman . . a glascase, a leafe ^table [etc.]. 1709 

Steele Tatler No. 34 f 5 The China Figure of a Lady in 
the Glass-Ca>e. 1788 H. Walpole Remin. ix. 74 Slie . . 
decorated waxen doils of him and of herself to be exhibited in 
glass-cases in Westminster- Abbey. 1834T. Medwin Angler in 
Wales 11 . 103 [A temple] that deserves to be carved in ivory, 
and put into a glass case. 1857 Hawthorne Eng. Note-Bks. 
{1870! IL 3S7 His veritable cardinal’s hat, in a richly orna- 
mented glas.s case. 

t b. Gardening. A garden-frame. Ohs, 

18x9 Rees Cycl., Glass-case. 

c. jocosely. A place partitioned off with glass or 
glazed panels. 

X776 Foote Capuchin i. Wks. 1790 II. 38S, I saw him m 
one of the glass-cases at church iiis majesty looked at me 
very hard. 1855 Dickens Dorrit i. x, Haying on previous 
occasions awaited that gentleman successively in a hall, a 
glass case, a waiting-room [etc.]. 

2. Gla*ss-case. A case to hold glass-ware. 

*734 Hope's Alinor Practicks 540 App,, A Glass-case for 

Drinking-glasses. 

Gla’ss-olotli. 

1. A linen cloth used for drying glass-v'are ; also 
as a background for embroidery (see quot. 1882;. 

X851 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Rxhib, 5x2 Plain and diecked gla.ss- 
cloths. 1882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. A eedlework. Glass 
cloths , .'k&vt been,. much adopted for the purfwse of em- 
broidery, as well as for aprons and chair covers. 1891 Tinies 
5 Oct. 4/3 Narrow width towellings, glass cloths, and the like. 

2. A woven fabric made of fine-spun glass thread. 
(Only as two words.). 

187s in Knight Diet. Meek. 1882 Caulfeild & Saward 
Did, Needlework, Glass cloth . . manufactories for the pro- 
duction of ecclesiastical decorative fabrics composed of 
gUms fibre are in operation in Austria, France and Italy. 

3. Cloth covered with powcered glass, used like 
sand-paper for smoothing or polishing. 

1873 StnsiH Workshop Rec, Ser. t. 407 h Polishing Bullocks* 
Homs. Well scrape with glass or steel scraper, afterwards 
with finest gUss-doih. 


GIiASS-COACH, 
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GXiASS-MAW. 


■f GlSfSS-COacll* The name originally given ' 
to a coach with glass windows, as distinguished from 
those which were iingla^ed (cf. e.g. airiain-coa€h')\ 
esp. applied to a ‘private’ coach let out for hire, 
as distinguished from those on public stands. 

1667 Pepys Diary Aug., Abroad to White Hall in a 
backney-coach with Sir W. Pen, , we were forced to leap out 
. . Query, whether a glass-coach would have permitted us to 
have made the escape. ^ 16^ Lomi. Gaz, N o. 2487/4 A Glass 
Coach, Lin’d within with rich Figur’d Velvet, .is to be sold. 
S706 Ibid. No. 4224/3 Three Hackney Glass Coache.s, .are 
to be sold, xyai Ibid. No. 5942/3 Gentlemen ..may have a 
Glass-Coach or Chariot, in.stead of a Curtain Coach, 1831 
Macaulay in Trevelyan Li/e I. 243 At seven, tire glass coach 
which I had ordered for myself and some of my friends came 
to the door. 1:839 Sai.Mag. Aug. Supp. 87/1 Gla.ss-coachts 
are a kind of private coach kept by per.sons who let them 
out generally for the day or half-day; and they are con- 
sidered a grade higher in rank than hackney-coaches. 1844 
J. F. CoopEH 31 . iVaiiingford Xi Hackney-coaches are 
not admitted into the Engli.sh parks. Glass-coaches are ; 
meaning by this term . . hired carriages that do not go on 
stands. 1844 J. T. Hewlett Parsons xxxiv, Glass- 

coach after glass-coach deposited its burden of ladies 1882 
Serjt. Ballantine Kxper. (1890) When middle-cla.ss 
people went to the play . . they performed the operation in 
what was called a glass coach. 

Gla*ss-cu:tter. 

1 . One whose occupation it is to cut glass (e.g. 
to sizes for glazing), or to ornament glass-ware by 
grinding. 

1703 T. N. City 4 * C. Purchaser 156 The London Glass- 
cutters . . have their Rides Centesimal ly divided. 1832 G. R. 
Porter Porcelain GL 305 I'he grinding of glas.s, or frost- 
ing it . .forms a branch of the glass-cutter’s art. 1890 W. J. 
Gordon Foundry 140 The glass-cutter works at a frame, in 
which a thin iron wheel .. derives its cutting grittine.ss from 
a mixture of sand and water, .As the wheel spins the gla.ss 
is held against its edge and slowly cut into. 

2 , A tool for cutting glass ; a glazier’s diamond. 

i88x Young Every Man his own Mechanic § 1692. 751 On 

examining the glas.s-cutter it will be noticed that there are 
notches of different widths in it. 1892 Daily News 13 July 
7/3 Stealing therein 37 glaziers’ diamond glass-cutters. 

So CHass-cnttiagr vbl. sh. 

1839 Uke Diet. Arts 595 Glass cutting and grinding. 
Glassed (glast), ///. a. [f. Gla.ss sd.'^ and v. 

+ -ED.] 

tl-. Glazed, cox^ered with a glaze. Obs. 

IS77 Joyful Newes l (1596) 8 It is not conuenient 

..to bee kept in any other ve.ssel then in .siluer, Glasse or 
Tinne, or any other thing glassed. Ibid. 16 When it is cold, 
let it be strained into a glas.sed vessel. 

b. Glassed’-in : fitted with glass, glazed. 

1894 C. N. Robinson Brit. Fleet in. iii. 250 These [stern] 
galleries began to be discarded, .for closed glassed-in .stern- 
lights. 

2 . Poured into glasses. 

xSao Keats Cap «§• Bells xl. Poems (18S9) 533 Sherry in 
silver, hock in gold, or glass’d champagne? 

Gla'SSen, gla^zeu, a. Obs. exc. dial and 
arch. Forms: a. j glmsen, 2 glesen, 4-7 glasen, 
4-6 glasyut©, (4 glasun, 6 glasm(g, glason), 
7~ glazen. 0 . 5 -6 glassin, (6 -yn), 6-7, 9 dial. 
glassen. [OE. Glass sb.^ -p -en; 

OHG. had gksfni^'^glastno-f but the absence of 
umlaut in the OE. word shows that it was a new 
formation or refashioned after the sb. The y 3 -forms 
represent a second new formation in the 1 5th c.] 

1 . Made of glass, Alsoyf^. 

«. 971 Blickl. Horn. 2oo}?onne wass onjjean t^yssum waeter- 
scipe glasen Let on seolfrenre racentea^e ahangen. c 117S 
Lamb. Horn, 83 pe sunne scineS l»urh pe glesne ehj>url. 
1377 Langl. P. PL B. XX. 171 I’hei gyuen hym agayne a 
glasen houve. 138a Wyclif Rm. xv. 2, 1 s‘5e as a glasen se 
mengid with fijr. c 1400 Lan/ranPs Cirurg. 190 In a glasen 
ves.sel. 1471 Ripley Gv/?/. Alch, Ep. in Ashm. (1652)115 
A little glasen Tonne. 16.. Sempill Picktooih for Pope 
in Harp of Ren frewsk. Ser. n. (1873! 17 Such glazen argu- 
ments will bide no hammer. 1641 French Distill, v. (1651) 
119 Clo.sed up., in a glazen womb sealed with Hermes 
seales. 1765 J. Brown Ckr. Jrul, (1814) 207 To prepare 
the glazen sea of his righteousness. 

iS. X516 Pilion Chitrchw. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 73 Item 
for y* mendyng off y glassyn w5mdowj'S..ij». vR 1559 
Morwyng AYwijvw. 2oSome use. .gla.ssen Hmliecke.s. 1600 
Hakluyt Voy. (1810) III. 270 Who for a recompence gaue 
them kniues and glassen Beades. 1642 Remonsir. Ck. 
Irel. 49 The King.. rode disguised, and had glassen eyes, 
because he would not be knowne, 1662 J. Chandler tr. 
Van Helmonfs Oriat. 75 Fill a glassen and great Bottle 
with pieces of Ice. 1669 Woelidge Sysi. Ajfric. (1681) 185 
We have also an Experiment of Glassen-Hives, published 
by Mr. Hartlib in his Common-wealth of Bees, i 865 Wh. 
Stokes in Voy. Bran (1895) 220 A glassen veil between 
them. Ibid. 221 The City, and seven glassen walls around it. 
1886 Elworthy W, Somerset IVord-bh., Glassen, 

tb. Sc. Glassen-work '. window-glazing. Also 
glassen-, glazen w right, a glazier. Obs. 

[x 375 > Lboitinpham Bor. Rec. 1 . 204 John Glasenwryghte.] 
*^473 tn A/f, Treas. Acc. Scoil. a 8771 1 . 46 To ane glasyn 
wricht in the Abbay, for a wyndow to the Qwenls chalmire. 
1497 Ibid. 364 In payment of the glassin werk. 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems Ixiii. 15 Glasing wrichtis, goldsmythis, and 
lapidaris. 1577 in Bur^k Rec. Glasstow (1876I 67 George 
Elphin.stoun glasin-wricht. burges of Glasgow. 1641 Sc. A cts 
Ckas. / (1817! V. 540/2 Cowperis, glassinwrichtls. 

2 . Resembling glass. Of eyes : Glassy, glazed. 

«- c 1380 Wyclif Last AyeCh. p. xxxv, So oure Lord )7e 

Fadir of heuene hadde Mankynde in belle, )?at was glasyne, 
hat is to .seye, britil as glas. 1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) IL too 
T hou approvest gour capped maistres with a glasen glose. 


1590 P, Burrough Meih. Pkisich n/pi Glasen fleume is 
the coldest of all other flenmes [cf. Glassy i]. 1605 B, 
J0N.S0N Volpone V. i, Old glazen eye.s. He hath not 
reach’d his despair yet. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts ( 1658) 

37 1 Gray Horses, with glasen eye,s, w'hich are most swift, and 
which dare only meet Lions, when other Horses dare not 
abide the sight of Lions. 1609 C. Butler Fern. 3 fon. (1634) 

14 They [beesj take such pains at ihe door in rubbing and 
wiping their glazen eyes, that they might the better discern 
their way forth and back. 1848 J. A. Carlyle tr. Danids 
Inf. xxxin. That thou more willingly mayest rid the glazen 
tears from off my face. 

/ 3 . a 1637 B. JoNSON Underwoods xxxii. Ep. to Friend 135 
[The palsied gamester] pursues The Dice witli glassen eyes. 

t Gla'ssen, gla,*zeni V. Ohs. [Extension of 
Glass v.. Glaze ; cf. -en 5 .] 

1 . trans. To fit with glass, to glaze. 

1566 Eng. Ck. Furniture (1866) 171 The churche was 
glassened. 1664 in Grant Burgh Sek, Scoil. ii. xv. (18761 
513 [In 1664 the council of Jedburgh employ a glazier for] 

* glassening ’ [the school windows], 

2. 5 =(JL,\ZB Z/.I 2. 

1657 Tomlinson Renoifs Disp. 648 Oyl. .is. .imposed in a 
glass, or earthen vessel well glazened. 1709 T. Robinson 
Nat. Hist. Wesimoreld. 76 Wadd or Black-L.ead, .it’s now 
made use of to glazen and harden Crucibles, 1828 Craven 
Gloss., Glaszen, to glaze. 1849 Teesdale Gloss., Glazen, to 
glaze. 1877 in N. IV. Line, Gloss. 

Hence Gla'ssened, gla'zeued ppl. a. Also 
Q-la'ssener, g’la'2(e)».er, a glazier. Obs. exc. dial. 

1585 Vestry Bks, (Surtees) 20 Given to William Shadforth 
for .servinge the glasner that day which he mended the 
windowes. 1593 Rites Mon. Ch. Durk. (Surtee.s) 40 Foure 
faire coulered and sumptuous glasened wyndowes. 159^ 
Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 271 Given to the glaysner for repairing 
of the glas windowes. 1678 And. 'Irades decayed 16 
Instead of a Perpetuana or a Shalloon to Lyne Mens Coats 
with, i.s used sometimes a Glazened Calico. 1728 John 
Hobson Diary 13 Aug. (Surtees 1877) “Si John Guest, 
glazener, of Barnsly. 1825 Scott Talism. xviii, It seemed 
as if a tear .. were gathering in his dry and glazened eye. 
1883 A Imondbury Gloss., Glassener (pronounced glazzener), 
a glazier. 1888 Sheffield Gloss., Glazener, a glazier. 
Glassen, var. Gl' ssan, coal-fish. 
tGla*SSery. Ohs. Also glasery(e. [f- Glass 
shy + -EKY.] Glazier s work and materials. 

1663 Gerbier CouHsel^’i, Glnssery, The best French Glasse 
wrought with good lead, well simmoned, is worth sixteen 
Pence a foot. 1667 Primatt City 4 C. Build. 70 Giasery. 
Ibid. 147 ForGlassery, at Sixpence a Foot. 

Glass eye. 

fl. Aneye-glass; usually//., spectacles, ‘glasses’. 
(Cf. Sw. glasdgon.) Obs. 

1605 Shaks. Lear isr. vi. 174 Get thee glpse-eyes, and 
like a scuruy Politician, seenie to see the things thou do.st 
not. 1639 Davenport A>ro Trick iv. i, Enter the Divell 
like a (Tentleman, with glas.se eye.s. 164a Remonsir, Ck. 
Irel. 5 His Highness was . . riding up aud down disguised, 
and with giasse-eyes, desiring not to be discoverd. 17x9 
D’Urfev PillsWl. 18 With a pair of Glass Eyes to clap on 
my Nose, 1721 N 0.5925/3 He. . wears a Glass Eye. 

b. (See quot.) 

1796 GrosPs Diet. Vnig. Tongue {gid. 3), Glass Eyes, a nick 
name for one wearing spectacles. 

2 . A false eye made of glass (see also Eye sb."^ 26). 
1687 SErrLE Rej?. Dryden 24, I have heard of glass Eyes 
being taken out of peoples heads, and put in agen, but never 
of natural Eyes before. 1895 Pl'etim. Gaz. 17 Sept. 3/2 
When a glass eye fits the socket nicely, it moves with it. 

B. farriery. A species of blindness in horses, 

1831 Youatt//£^#'jf<!'(i843) 167 Another species of blindness 
, . is Gutta Serena, commonly called glass eye. The |)upil 
is more than usually dilated : it is immovable, and bright, 
and glassy. 

4 . A name given to a. a Jamaican thmsh ( 7 «r- 
dtts jamaicetzsis), so called from its bluish- white 
glass-like iris ; b. (See quot. 1884-5.) 

1847 Gosse Birds famaica 143 My lad shot a male Glass- 
eye by the roadside at Cave. 1S84-5 Rwerside Nat. Hist. 
(1888) III. 228 Wall-eyed pike . . glas.s-eye, and dory are 
names in which the largest of the American pike-perches 
{Siizostedion znireunt) rejoices. 

Hence Glass-eyed ppl. a. 

1889 Century Did., G/ajrx-irjW, having a white eye, or one 
which in some other respect, as texture or fixednes.s, is 
likened to glass or to a glass eye ; wall-eyed ; goggle-ej’ed. 
2895 Westm. Gaz. 17 Sept. 3/2 Are glass-eyed people fairly 
cheerful ? 

Glassful (gla*sful),.r^. PI. glassfuls. [LGlass 
sby -f -POL 2.] As much as fills a glass (sense 5). 

[<7900 tr. Baedcis Hist. v. v. (1891) 398 {MS. Ca.: see 
Glass sb. 14) He. .sende him gises mine wines.] 1663S1R T. 
Herbert Mem. Chas. /(1702) 133 The King, .drank a small 
Glassful of Claret-Wine. 1683 Salmon Doron Med. i. 258 
Put into a Gla.ss-full of Water, X747 Mrs, Glasse Cookery iii. 
54 'I'hen boil a Glass full of Milk. 1823 Byron Juan xin. 
xxxvii, About a liquid glassful will remain. 1840 Dickens 
Old C.Shop xxi, Quilp.. drank three small glass- fulls of the 
raw spirit. 

t Gla*ssfal, a. Obs. rare [f. Glassj 3 .i + -pul 
I.] ? Mirror-like. 

1606 Marston Fawne EpiL, Mineruas glassefull shield. 

Glasshe, obs. form of Glasb jAi 

Glass-liouse. 

L The building or works where glass is made. 
1385 [see Glazier i]- 1580 H ollvband Treas. Fr. Tong., 
Vue vonrriere, a ^glasse house where glasses be made, a 2598 
G. Longe in Ellis Orig. LetL Ser. 11. III. 158 Other men 
erected . . divers Glasshouses in .sundry parts of the Realm. 
1660 Bovle Ne%v Exp. Phys. Meek. Proem. 8 We caus’d 
several such Glasses. * to be blown at the Glass-house. X71X 
Vind. Sackeverell 98 Thou art as hot a.s a Glass-house, xyafi 
1 Adv, Capt. R, Boyle 158 We could perceive the Volcano 


burning like the Flame of a Gla.ss-hou.se. 1779-82 Johnson 
L. P., Savage Wks. III. 325 [Savage] .. lay down . . in the 
winter, .among the ashes of a glass-house.^ 1839 Ure Diet. 
Arts 577 The glass-house.s are usually built in the form of 
a cone. .The furnace is constructed in the centre of the area. 

2 . A building with walls and roof made chiefly 
of glass, esp. a greenhouse or conservatt^ry. 

1838 Penny CycL XL 72/1 GIasshou.se.s, in which plants 
might be grown in an artihcial climate. i8So_ Disraeli 
Endynt. xxxiy, * Is not this lovely? How superior to any- 
thing in our glass-houses.’ xSSsLaso Times LXXIX. 345/2 
This exhibition . . will be held . . in the spacious glasshou.se 
erected in the gardens for the purfiose. 

Proverb, br2633 (see Glass i); cf. Glass-window, 
quot. 1670.] 1869 Hazlitf 400 They who live in 

glass houses should not throw .stone.s. 

b. A photographer’s room with a glass roof. 

1864 J. 'fowLER S; Her Sunbeam ui. 27 In many instance,s 
the artist has the privilege of .superintending the construc- 
tion of his glass house. Ibid. v. 43 The camera, which is 
situated in the darkest part of the glass-house. 

B. all rib. Sind Comb. glass-house fire, 

furnace, man ; glass-house pot = glass-pot (in 
Glass sb.^ 16). 

1711 Addison Spect.Xo. 72 F7 The Fire hurn.s from Gene- 
ration to Generation, and has seen the *Glass-house Fires in 
and out above an Hundred times. X799 G. Smith Laboratory 
1 . 121 Place it in a *glass-house furnace to digest and purify. 
1764 Low Life 68 Stone-Sawyers, *Glass-Plou.se-Men and 
Men belonging to the Publick T..ay-Stalls. 1807 T. Thom- 
son Chem. (ed. 3) II. 490 The *gIass-house pots are 
formed of the purest kinds of clay that can be procured. 
1839 Ure Did. Arts 577 Glass-house pots have the figure 
of a truncated cone, witla the narrow end undermost. 

Glassier, obs. form of Glazier. 

Glassily, Glassiness : see after Glassy. 
Glassin, var. Glossan, coal-fish. 

Glassing (gla-sig), z'/i/. jA [See-iNG**.] The 
action of the vb. Glass, in various senses. 

1617 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1848) 11 . 349 The repairing, 
and glassin of the wyndoes, of the said kirk, a 1652 J. 
Smith Sel. Disc. vi. 195 I’hls glassing of divine things by 
hieroglyphics and emblems in the fancy. 2656 H. Phillips 
Purch. Patt. (1676) A vb, The Tyling, Plaistering, Lead, 
and Glassing. 1875 Knight Did. 3 Iech., Glassing ,,T’he 
operation of dressing leatlier on the grain side by a tool 
consisting of a glass slip set In a wooden handle. 1897 

C. T. Davis .Manuf. Leather (ynX. 2) 263 Machines for rolling, 
pebbling, glassing or poli.shing. 

b. alt rib. and Comb., 2.% glassing effect \ f glass- 
ing board, ? a board or table used by a glazier 
1 for his work ; glassing-jack, -macbme, machines 
used in dressing leather. 

1544 Ltidlozv Ckurchtv. Acc. (Camden) 18 To mr. glasyer 
for a *glassynge horde . .xvj«/. 2861 L. L, Noble / cr^<s'r^.’p 
170 Along the lower portion [of the Iceberg] where you see 
the glassing effects of the waves, there it resembles the 
rarest Sevres vase . . so exquisitely fine is the polish. ^ 28^ 
Knight Did, 3 /ech. SuppL, *Glassing Jou'k,. .a machine in 
which is fitted a plate gla.ss slicker for polishing and smooth- 
ing leather. dS&s NarpePs Mag. Jan. 278/1 To further 
prepare the surface each one is held under a * glassing-jack J, 
a kind of bar or arm moving swiftly to and fro alxive a .solid 
bed. 1885 C. T. Davis Manuf. Leather xxvi. 4*58 The 
■^glassing machine.. is adapted for work on all kinds of 
upper leather, sheep, goat, and Morocco. 

Glassite (gla’srit). [f. the name Glass + -tte.] 
A member of the religious sect founded by the 
Rev. John Glass, a minister of the Established 
Church of Scotland (deposed in 1728). The Glass- 
ites are also called Satzdemanians. 

x’jyz J. Wesley fml, 29 Apr. (1827) III. 447 Seceders, 
Glassites, Nonjurors, and what not I 2876 C, M. Davies 
Unorth. Land. (ed. at 173 Their twofold title of Glassites 
or Sandemanians is derived from their founder, John Glass 
..and Robert Sandeman, his son-in-law, who developed 
Glass’s doctrine. 2879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 73 ° 
Sandemanians or Glassites are a Christian body in London. 
attrib. or adj. 2862 Chamberses Encycl. 1 V. 784/2 A number 
of small churches were soon formed on Glassite principles, 

Glassless (gla*sles), a. [f. Glass sb.^ -t -lkss,] 
Having no glass, without glass. 

2824 Miss Mirpono Village Ser. 1. f 1863) 87 The Great 
House ..whose glas.sless windows and dilapidated doors 
form [etc.]. 1884 J. Payn Canon's Ward II, 84 A .. man, 

whose eyes .shone, .in the flaring glassless gas. 

Gla’ssman. 

1 . A dealer in glass-ware. 

In i6-i7th c. the hawking of glass was often a pretext for 
begging; see quots. 

2597-8 Act 39 Eliz. c, 4 § 15 This Statute .. shall [not] 
e.xtend .. to any such Glasseinen as shalbe of good Be- 
haviour, and do travaile in or through any Cuntry without 
begging, having lycense for their ti-avayling. 1619 Dalton 
Connir. Just, xlvii. (1630' 123 All Pedlers, pettie Chapmen, 
U'inkers and Glasseinen wandering abroa(i. 2667 Boyle in 
Phil. Trans. IL 592 Glas.s-mens Shops are not near so well 
furnisht as the Stationers. 2712 Addison Sped. No. 535 
?F 6, 7. iri745 Swift Direct. Serv. i, (17^5) 35 The Profit 
of Glasses, .consists only in a small Present made by the 
( 51 ass-man. xSiSCobbett Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 7 Mr. Samuel 
Brooks, glass-man . in the Strand. 2848 Wharton Law Lex., 
Glass-men, wandering rogues or vagrants, i Jac. I. c. 7. 

2 . A man engaged in the making of glass. 

2610 B. JoNSON A kh. in. i. Fsb, Where haue you greater 
Atheists then your Cookes? Or more prophane, or choje- 
rick, then your Glasse-men? 1626 Bacon Sylva § 399 Fire 
doth it not [Jt:. doth not make men black], as^ wee see 
in Glassemen, that are continually about the Fire. 1703 
T. S. Art's ImprozK p, xiii, In the Classmans Trade, and 
Looking-gla.ss makers. 2765 Dei-aval in Phil. Trans, \N. 
20 The glass-men tinge their glass green therewith. 2866 
Tate Brit. Mollnsks iv, 116 The glass-men of Newcastle 
once a year have a snail feast*, 
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Glassock (gla'sak). Sc. locaL [Of. Glossan.] 
The Coal-fish, Merlangus carbonarius, 

X793 Statist. Acc, Scott. VI. 290 la summer, glassocks, 
or says, are got in great plenty. xZxo Neill List 
Fishes 7 (Jam.), When a year old, the coahfish begins to 
blacken over the gills . . and we have then a new series of 
names, .in Sutherland glassocks. 1864 Couch Brit, Fishes 
III. 84 Moulrush and Black Pollack are other names [of the 
CoalfishJ, with Glassock. 

Glass window. A window filled with glass. 

1526 Pilgr, Ferf. (W. de W. 1531) 252 b, Yf thou se ony 
crucifix . . or suche other lyke picture in ony glaswyndowe. 
1533 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 597/2 He . .therby willingly 
sulfred the deathe of sinne to entre into hys heart by the 

f lasse windowes of hys eyen. 1664 Power Exp, Philos. 43 
'he very Stancheons and Panes in the Glass- windows. 1667 
Bryden IVild Gallant Prol. 10 He grows to break glass- 
windows in the end. 1670 Ray Protf.tx Who hath glass- 
windows of his own must take heed how he throws stones 
at his house, Amherst Terrse Fil. xliv. 235^ Walk in 
and see .. are not these fine new painted altar-pieces and 
glass- windows ! 1838 Dickens O, Twist xxvii, A light 

shining through the glass- window of the little parlour. 

So t Glass-windowed a. 

1647 R. Stapylton 'Juvenal 55 Borne in her close and 
large glasse-window'd chaire. 

Gla'ss-work. 

1 . pi. [rarely sing^ The works or factory where 
glass is made, 

1626 Bacon § 770 They crush the Ashes into Lumps, 
..And so sell them to the Venetians for their Glasse-workes. 
1634-5 Brereton Trm. (Chetham Soc.) 89 Here at New- 
castle, is the finest quay in England , . from Tine-bridge 
all along Towere- wall, and almost to the glass-works, where 
is made window-glass. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Class^ He 
. . set up a glass-work. 1778 Eng. Gazeiteer{<td. 2) s.v. Stnr- 
bridge^ A well-built town, much enriched by iron and glass 
worfe. 1861 W. F. Collier i/wA Eng. Lit. 175 Travelling 
on the Continent— as agent for a glass-work. 

2 . The manufacture of glass and glass-ware. 
Also, the fitting of glass, glazing. 

1611 CoTGR., VitragOf Glasse, Glasse-worke or Glasing 
worke. x66a Merret tr, NerPsA rt of Glass i The founda- 
tion of the Art of Glass-work, 1883 B'ham Daily Post 
II Oct, Plumbers. — ^Wanted, few good men, used to Glass- 
work. 

3 . Vessels, utensils, and other articles made of 
glass ; glass as a manufactured article. 

1735 De Foe Voy, round World (1840) 94 Glass-work, 
looking-glasses, and drinking-glasses. 1819 Rees Cycl. s.v. 
Glass-case^ The front, top, and both ends being of glass- 
work. 1^7 Wore. County Express 3 Apr., A particular 
class of work of a certain size, called small glass work. 

4 e. slang. A method of cheating at cards by 
means of a small convex mirror concealed in the 
palm of the hand (Farmer Slang 
So Gla’»8-wo xker, one who works in glass or is 
engaged in the manufacture of glass. 

1842 Francis Diet. Arts., Glass-workePs table y a table 
fitted up with double bellows, blow-pipe, jet, lamp^ &:c. for 
the use of those who manufacture small articles in glass. 
1878 Ure^s Diet, Arts (ed. 7) IV. 91 It must be left to 
practical glass-workers to determine whether [etc.]. 
GISbSSWOrt (gla*swwt). A name for certain 
plants containing a large amount of alkali, and on 
that account formerly used in the manufacture of 
glass, a. A plant of the genus Salicomiay esp. S. 
herhacea ; called also jointed glasswoji. b. Salsola 
Kali ; called also prickly glasswort. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal ii. cxlvii. 429 SaUcomiay Glasse- 
woort, or Saltwoort. .The herbe is also called of diuers Kali 
articulaium, oriointed Glassewoort. 1640 Parkinson Theai. 
Bot. 1284 Kali spinosum. Prickly Glassewort. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. ii. v, 84 Fine sand, and the ashes of 
glas.sewort or fearne [the ingredients of glass], 1742 Phil. 
Trans. XLII.71 The Salt of Glass-wort [called in England 
Barillia). 1775 R. Twiss Trav. Portly Sp, 216 Ships loading 
wines, salt and glass-wort. 1854 H. Miller Sck. ^ Schm. 
(1858) 397 The fleshy, jointed stems of the gIai»-wort. i86x 
S. Thomson Wild FL m. (ed. 4) 21 3 The much-branched but 
leafless glasswort [Salkorrtia herbacea). 1862 Ansted 
Channel 1 si. n. viii. (ed. 2) 177 The salt-wort or glass- wort 
{yalsola kali\y grows freely on most of the shores. 

Glassy (gla'si), a. In4-6glasy; 6-yglassie. 
[f. GLASteljAl-f-Yl. 

Glassy is not phonetically identical with the earlier glasy 
(cf. Glazy a. i), but a distinct new formation.] 

1 . Having the nature or properties of glass, 
vitreous ; resembling glass in any of its conspicuous 
properties; appearing as if made of glass. 

t Glassy phlegm : (= med. ’L.Jleuma vitreumy see quot, 
1398'- 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. iv. ix. (1495) 94 Some 
flewraes ben gla^ and ben soo callyd for liknesse of colour 
of glasse. XS30 Palsgr. 3x4/1 Glasye of the nature of glasse, 
voierreux. 1593 Shaks. Lucr. 102. 1612 Woodall Surg. 
Mate Wks. (1653) 64 They help the collick proceeding 
from a glassie tough flegme. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. 
(ed. 2) I, 168 Glassy actinolite. 1811 Pinkerton Feiral. 
II. 627 The glassy quartz retains its natural consistence. 
182X Examiner x'j^lx Her sinring .. used . . to be occasion- 
ally too hard and glassy. 1823 F. Clissold Ascent Mt. 
Blaftc 23 The glassy pinnacles of the surrounding Alps. 
X830 Lyell Princ. Goal. 1 . 333 This lava. .is remarkable for 
the glassy felspars which it contains, 1853 Kane Grinnell 
Exp. XXX. (1856) 258 We had to quarry out the blocks [ice] 
in flinty, glassy lumps. 1854 Gossb Nat. Hist.y MoUusca 
71 The shell is glassy and colourless. 

b. Glassy humour (of the eye) : now usually 
called the Vitreous humour (see quot. 1727-41). 
Glassy membrane (see quot 1885). 


X54X R. Copland GuydorPs Quest. Ckiriirg. E iij b, Y* 
glasy humour that susteyneth & compryseth all the hyndre 

r ty of y * humour crystallyne. 1607 [see Glazy <*]. 1633 
Fletcher Purple J si. v. y^note. The third, .is called the 
glassie humour. 1665 Hooke Microgr. Resembling the 
watry or glassie humours^ of the eye. 1727-41 Chambers 
Cycl, S.V. Humour^ The vitreous, or glassy humour, fills the 
posterior part of the eye ; and is denominated from its re- 
semblance of melted glass. 1885 Syd. Soc. Lex. y Glassy 
membraney a hyaline membrane immediately outside the 
outer root-sheath of the hair-follicle. 

C. Path. Of a surface : Hard and lustrous. 
x822“34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4] II. 480 The surface [of 
a wound) continues glassy with a display of pale and flabby 
granulations. 1835-^ Todd Cycl, Anat. I. 462/3 The skin 
IS pale and glassy and stretched, 

d. Of properties, etc. : Resembling what per- 
tains to glass. 

1634 Peacham Gentt. Exerc. i. xxiv. 84 A Glassie Gray, 
c X790 Imison Sch. Art II. 150 The composition will .. ap- 
pear of a most beautiful bright, and glassy nature. 18/^ 
E. E. Napier Scenes Sports For, Lands II. App. 273 The 
cool glassy look a snake always has. X882 B. Harte Blip i, 
The glassy tinkle of water. 1884 Congregationallst June 
493 The green glassy tints of the Viescher glacier, 
t Brittle or frail as glass. Obs. 

[1561 Daus tr, Bullinger on Apoc. 473 It is called 
glassy because of the frailetie and bricklenes.] a xS9x R, 
Greenham Whs. (1599) 44 It is tQ_ be feared, that . . mens 
teaching will become glassie, bright and brittle. 1637 
Rutherford Lett. Ixxxii. (1862) 1 . 209 Let them beware of 
glassy and slippeiy youth. 1642 R. Carpenter Experience 
II, vii. 181 Come let us. .tell him of what weake and glassie 
matter he hath made us. X649 T. Ford Lusus Fort. 43 
Pleasures, .fitly are they compared to a Sea of glasse.. but 
alas I how soon is that glassie glory crack h ! 178]^ Cowpi-^r 

Task IV, 306 Snapping short The glassy threads with which 
the Fancy weaves Her brittle toils. 

2 . Of the eye, etc. : Having a fixed unintelligent 
look, lacking fire or life, dull. 

X4I2-ZO Lydg. Citron. Troy il. xvii, Yet they be as lar- 
gaunt as a pye Right pale cheared with a glasye eye. ^ 1815 
Byron Hebrew Mel.y Saul, Death stood all glassy in his 
fixed eye, 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. 1 . 28 Casting a glassy 
look about the apartment, X831 Macaulay in Life ty Lett. 
(1880} I. 237 His eyes have an odd glassy stare. 1857 
Livingstone Trav. vii. 144 Their fixed glassy eyes glare as 
if in anger. 

3 . Of water, etc, : a. Lustrous and transparent 
as glass, b. Having a surface like glass, smooth, 
unruffled. Hence also glassy calnt^ quiet. 

1535 CovERDALE Re^i. XV. 2 And I sawe as it were a glassye 
see [1382 Wyclif a glasen see, x6ii a sea of glasse], mingled 
with lyre. 1589 Greens Menaphon (Arb.) 41 Her tresses 
gold, her eyes like glassie streames. 1667 Milton P. L. 
vn. 619 The clear hyaline, the glassy sea. 1781 Cowper 
Truth 259 His conscience, like a glassy lake before, Lasihed 
into foaming waves, begins to roar. 1852 Mrs. Stowe J/wrZif 
Tom's C. xxi, Pointing to the glassy water, which, as it rose 
and fell, reflected the golden glow of the sky. X871 Mac- 
duff Mem. Painws xix. 267 Stilled into a glassy calm. 1871 
R. Ellis Catullus iv. 24 All the weary way From outer 
ocean unto glassy quiet here. 

f 4 . Of glass ; made of or consisting of glass. 
Promp. Parv. 198/t Glasy, or glasyne, or made of 
glas, . * vitreus. XS48 tr. PaMns cone. Apoth. in Recorde 
Urin. Physick (1651) 234 That the matter .. bee poured 
forth into a glassie dish or platter, xsgo Spenser F. Q. hi. 
ii. ar The glassy globe that Merlin made. 1611 Cotgr., 
Monstre. . - the glassie box that stands on the stalls of Gold- 
smiths, Cutlers, &c. 1669 Boyle Contn. New Exp. i. xi. 33 
The < 3 lassie part of this compounded Syphon. X739 
R. Bull tr. Dedekind's Grobianus 199 Of painted Earth a 
Vessel quickly take . . Or else a glassy Bowl, the brittler 
Ware. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. m. 363 A glassy globe, in 
frame of ivory, prest. 

5 . Comb.j as glassy -eyed ^ -headed ^ -smooth adjs. 
1725 Pope Odyss. v. 500 Glassy smooth lay all the liquid 
plain. 1859 Tennyson Fivien 618 A little glassy-headed 
hairless man. 1895 K, Grahaviz Gold. Age 183 A glassy- 
eyed, and stiff-kneed circle. 

Hence &la*ssily adv. ; Gla’ssiuess. 

1611 Cotgr,, Vitrijdcationy Glassinessc or the making of 
Glasse. 16. . Peitv in Sprat's Hist. Roy. Soc. (1667) ^94 
So Gum may give the Silk a glassiness, that is, may make 
it seem finer, as also stiffer. X766 Smollett Trath xxxi. 230 
The glassiness (if I may be allowed the expres.sion) of the 
surface throws, in my «^inion, a false light on some parts 
of the picture, a 1788 Pott Chirurg. Wks. 11 . 92 The eyes 
have now a languor and glassiness. x8ix Self Instructor 
525 The frequent workings over of the crayons would cause 
glassiness. 1827 Moore Epicur. viii. (1839) 67 Waters., 
rolled glassily over the edge. 185X D. J brrold Si. Giles 
xxiv. 251 He . . did nothing but slightly bow, and look 
glassily about him. 1871 Palgrave Lyr. Poems 5 Glassily 
lisping, lisping low, lisping amorously. 1884 A. T. Wise 
in Q. yml. R. Meteorol. Soc. Oct. 214 In contrast with the 
glassiness of its tranquil waters. xSpx S. J, Duncan A mer. 
Girl in Lond. 108 The brassiness of the crowns, and the 
glassiness of the jewels. 

tGla*ster, 0 b$. rare. [? Altered form of 
Glister, suggested by Glass.] intr. To glitter. 

x447BoKENHAM5*<yi»</ys(Roxb.)2i Anhugedragon glaster- 
yng as glas. Ibid.y His eyne glastryd as sterrj's be nyht, 

t Glaster, Sc. Obs. Also glaister. [Cf. 
Galstre.] intr. To bawl, bence to brag or boast. 

15x3 Douglas Mneis vni. Pro!* Sum glasteris, and thai 
gang at all for gayt woU, 1721 Ramsay Poems I. Gloss., 
Glaister y to bawl or bark. 

Glastonbury (gla-stoubori). [A town in 
Somersetshire, famed for its abbey.] Used attrih. 
in Glastonbury obair, a kind of arm-chair, de- 
signed in imitation of ‘ the Abbot of Glastonbury^s 
chair’ preserved in the Bishop^s Palace at Wells 


(see drawing in Litchfield Hist. Furniture 78) ; 
Glastonbury thorn, a variety of hawthorn [^see 
quot. 1879). 

<21691 Aubrey Nat. Hist, Wilts (1847) 57 Mr. Anthony 
Hinton .. did inoculate . . a bud of Glastonbury Thorne, on 
a thorne at his farm-house at Wilton, which blossomes at 
Christmas as the other did. X733 Miller Gard. Dict.y 
Mespilus The Glastenbury I'horn. 1853 Gox Sons' 
Acc.^ Ch. Ornaments, etc. J1858) 17 Carved Glastonbury 
Chairs of the annexed design are manufactured at a very 
moderate price. 186S Eastlake Househ. Taste ii. 57 As a 
rule, the ‘ Glastonbury ’ chairs and ‘ antique ’ bookcases sold 
in ttiat venerable thoroughfare [Wardour St.] will prove .. 
to be nothing but gross libels on the style of art which they 
are supposed to represent. 1873 Miss Braohw Str. 4- Pilgr. 
III. vi. 288 Seated in a Glastonbury chair within the shelter 
of the porch. 1879 Britten/x Holland Platit-n., Glaston- 
bury Thoniy an early-flowering variety of Craimgtts Oxy- 
acantha, popularly supposed to have sprung up at (Jlaston- 
bury from the staff of Joseph of Arimathea, and to produce 
its blossoms on Christmas-day. 

!{ G'la'St'tlia* [L., a. OCeltic ^glaston, repre- 
sented by Ir. Gael, glas, Welsh glas, bluish or 
greenish grey.] The plant woad (/Vd/zx). 

t:x54o tr. Pol, Fcrg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. i. 49 They 
smeered their face with an herbe called glastum. .Thisglas- 
tum being like unto plantaine. .is thought to bee that which 
is. .called . . vulgarlie in Englishe wode. 1670 W* Simfson 
Hydrol, Ess. 140 Dyers Woad or Glastum. 

Glasy, -are, -er(e, obs. ft (glassy, Glazier. 

Glasyn(e, van Glassen a. 

tGlat,^. Obs. rare'^^. [a. MDu. glat smooth 
(see Glad).] Smooth. 

X481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 103 Thenne was his body 
also glat and slyper, that the wulf sholde haue none holde 
on hyin. 

Glat, Glatli(e, obs. ff. Gleet sb.. Glad. 
t Gla’ttering, ///. tz. Obs.-’^ « Clattering. 

1638 F. Junius Paint. Ancients 135 The Persians did not 
onely use their horse.s to the tingling sound of glattering 
armour,, .but they [etc.]. 

GIail’’ber. Alsopglobar. Short for Glauber’s 
salt(s. 

X7M Kirwan Geol. £■«. 374 Whether the bitterness pro- 
ceeefs from glauber, or muriated lime . . is not known. 1830 
B'raser's Mag. 1 . 354 , 1 hold in utter execration your sennas 
and globars. 

Glauberite(gl9*-,glau*b9rmt). Jlfin. [IGlau- 
ber (see next) + -ite.] Sulphate of calcium and 
sodium, found in white, grey, or reddish crystals, 
in association with salt rock. 

1809 Nicholson Tml. XXIV. 65 The form of glauberite 
is that of an oblique prism.^ i8ti Pinkerton Petral. II. 50 
Glauberite, . . A diamictonic rock, composed of quartz, ini- 
pr^nated with slate. 1884 Dana Min. 627. 

wauBer’s salt, -s. Also Glauber salt, -s. 
[Named after Johann Rudolf Glauber, a German 
chemist (1604-1668).] Sulphate of sodium. (It was 
first artificially made by Glaul>er in 1656.) 

1736 Bailey Housk. Diet. 503 If drink become thick .. 
put in a little fix’d nitre or Glaubens salt. 176X Sterne 
Let. 28 July, Lett. 1894 L 52 If you had not [etc.].. the 
glauber-salts could not have hurt. 1789 W. Buchan Dont. 
Med. ii79o» 499 A dose or two of Glauber's salts, or some 
other cooling purge, may be taken. 1812 Sir H, Davy 
Chem. Philos. 31 (Jlauber’s salt, which consists of sulphuric 
acid and fossil alkali, 1856 Farmer's Mag. Jan. 29 , 1 have 
, .tried Glauber salts in small doses of three ounces, with 
very great success. 1871 Tyndall Fragm, ScL (1879) I. xii. 
357 A solution of common sulphate of soda or Glauber salt. 

Glaucescence (glpse's&s). [f. next: see 
-mm, Cf. F. glaucescence.} The condition of 
being glaucescent. 

1874 CouES Birds N. W, 639 The green of the bill with 
a peculiar hoary glaucescence. 18. . GardenePs Assistant 
(Ogilvie), Destitute of glaucescence or bloom. 

Glaucescent (glpse’sdnt), a. Bot. ff. L. 
gtam-us (see Glaucous) + -escbnt. Cf. F. glau- 
cescent, -entet\ Somewhat glaucous. 

18^ LoUdon Encycl. Plants 1099 Glaucescent ot Claucine, 
having something of a bluish, hoary appearance. xS8o Gray 
Struct. Boi. 413/2 Glaucescent, verging upon or becoming 
glaucous. 

Glaucic (glp'sik), a. Chem. [f. mod.L. Glauc- 
ittm name of a genus of papaveraceous plants (L. 
glaucion celandine) -f -ic.] Glaucic acid, * an acid 
obtained from Glauciittti luteum, identical with 
Fumarie acid' {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1885). 

1844 Hoblyn Diet. Med., Glaucic acid, an acid procured 
fironi the teazle and scabious plants. 

Glauciue (glp'sin), a. Bot. [f. L. glauc-us 
(see Glaucous) + -ine.] =- Glaucescent. 

i 8»9 [see Gi.aucescent]- Hence x86o in W orcester ; and 
in later Diets. 

i GlaLL*citate, tt. Obs. rare “ <>. [f. L. glau- 

citare to yelp : see -ate,] (See quot.) 

1633 CocKERAM, Glaucitaie, to cry like a whelpe, x68x in 
Blount Glossogr. 

Glaucodot (glp'kiJcVt). Min. Also glauco- 
dofee, glaukodot-. [Named by Breithaupt 1849 
in Ger. foim glaukodot % said to be f. Gr. jkavKus 
(sceGLAUCous) + 5ori7p giver, the mineral being used 
in making smalt.] A sulph-arsenide of cobalt and 
iron, occurring in tin-white, orthorhombic crystals. 

1850 Dana Min. 474 Glaucodot. .is essentially a cobaltic 
mispickel. x86i Bristow Gloss. Min. 154 Glaucodot of 
glaucodote. 
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daucolite (gl2'k<ybit). Mm. [i. Gt. yXavfcSs 
(see Glaucous) + -lite.] A massive variety of 
wernerite of a bluish or greenish colour, 

in Ma^. Ser. ii. II. 463 Giaucoiiie. A tiqw 

Mineral Species. 1868 Dana Mm. (ed. 5) 320. 

Glaucoma (gl§k<?a*ina). Also 7 glaucom©. 
[a. Gr. yXamojjjtaj i. yAav/eos : see Glaucous.] A 
disease of the eye, characterized by increased ten- 
sion of the globe and gradual impairment or loss 
of vision. The word was formerly used to denote 
cataract {Sfcl. Soc. Zex. iSHg). 

1643 Herle . 4 »s 7 v. Fernei Physicians telsus of a disease 
in the eye, called a GLiucome, whereby it sees every thing 
coloured, as the distemiier of the aqueous humour. 1703 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4185/3 An Obstruction in the Optick Nerves, 
and a Glaucoma. Sharp xxviii. 159 Since, .the 

Glaucoma is no other Di.$ease than the Cataract. 1879 P. 
Smith Glaucoma 1 Primary gjaucoma, though not rare, is 
one of the less common maladie.s of the eye. 1885 Syd. Soc. 
Lex. s,v., Briss.;au, in 1705, estalillshed by his dissections the 
distinction between true glaucoma, .and ordinary cataract, 
showing tliat the former was a disease of the vitreous body, 
and tlie latter of the crystalline lens. 

Jig'. %886 Morgan Dix Gospel Ifr PMlos. 1x3 The moral 
confusion and intellectual glaucoma of the day. 

attrib, 1879 St. Georges Hasp, ReJ. IX, 489 In the 
fifth glaucoma patient the affection was combined with old 
iritic and corneal trouble. 

Glaucomatio (glpk^ms-tik), a. [i. as next 
+ -ic.J Of or pertaining to glaucoma. 

1832 FrasePs Mag. XLVI. 91 Who. .can ever know how 
much of grey and howpnuch of green went to make up the 
glaucomatic hue of Minerva's iris. 1885 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Glaucomatous (glpkJu-matos, glgk^-matss), 
glaucomatose (-atJ<«s},«. \J.mQt^.glaucdmat~ 
(stem of Glaucoma) 4 - -ous, -ose.] Of, pertaining 
to, or affected with glaucoma. 

2822-34 Good's Study Med. ted. 4) III. t6i A glaucomatous 
eye. 1^7 Blackw. Mag. LXIL 299 A glaucomatous state 
of the eye always precedes by some days the moult. 1854 
Mayne Expos. Lex..^ Glaucomaiosus ^ . . glaucomatose, or 
glaucomatous. 1879 ‘S'A G^oj-ge's Hosp. Rep. IX. 488 
Symptoms indicative of recurring glaucomatous mischief. 

Glaucoui'ferous. [f. as next + -(ijFERous.] 

■= Glauconitic. 

1852 Q. yrnl. GeoL Soc. VIII. 290 The glauconiferous 
crag, or the dark green shelly sand of Antwerp. 

Glaucouite (glg'kjaoit). Min. [Named by 
Keferstein 1828 (in Ger, form glauhonit\, f, Gr. 
yXavKQVj neut. of yhavKd^ adj. (see Glaucous) -p 
-ITE.] Hydrous silicate of iron, potassium, and 
other bases, corarnonly called green earth. 

1836 T. Thomso.n Min. I. 387 Glauconite is employed as 
a colour by painters. 1851 Richardson Geol. (1855) ^79 
The glauconite, or fire-stone of the chalk formation. 2865 
Lyell Elem. Geol. xvii. (ed. 6) 311 Marls and sands, often 
containing much green earth, called glauconite. 

Hence Glauooni'tic a,, containing or resembling 
glauconite. 

1864 < 2 * Geol Soc. XXL 20 The Glauconitic sands — 
These sands are of a dark -green colour, and consist of 
glauconitic and arenaceous grains in a slightly argillaceous 
paste, 2879 Rutley Studp Rocks xiv. 289 The lower portion, 
termed the grey chalk, .is generally slightly glauconitic at 
the base. 

GlaucOjpliau© (glp’kxyffJn). Min. [Named by 
Haussraann 1845 (in Ger. form glaukophan')\ t 
Gr. yXavfcS-s (see Glaucous) + -favris shining, f. 
root of <pcupei¥ to show.] A mineral closely resem- 
bling Amphibole, 

2849 Amer. yml. Set. Ser, n. VIII. 123 Glaucophane comes 
from the island of the Cyclades. 1882 [see Gastaldite]. 

Glaueopbiynous (gl§k<?fid3s), a. [f. Gr. 
yXavnSs sea-green + ^vXXov leaf + -ous.] * Having 
leaves of a sea-green or azure colour’ Soc. 
Lex. 1885). 

Glaucopicrine (glp:k^ipi*kroin). Chem. [f. 
Gr. yXavKO-s (whence the botanical name Glau- 
dum) -}■ mKpos bitter 4 - -IN®.] A bitter alkaloid ob- 
tained from the root of alkaloid Glaucium luteum. 
28^ in Craig. 

t urlaxLCOSe, Ohs. IL L. glauc-us + •obe.J 
= Glaucous. 

1723; Petiver in P/til Tram. XXVIII. 183 The Peculiarity 
in this Plant is its glaucose or frosty Heads. Ibid. 191 Its 
Leaves long, narrow, smooth and glaucose. 

Glaucosis (gl§kJu-sis). [a. Gr. 7AatJtfo;cr£y, 
f. yXavK^t : see next -f -osis.] * The origination of 
Glaucoma. Also, blindness from Glaucoma ’ {Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1885). 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey\ Glaucoma, or Glavcosts^ a 
Fault in the Eye, when the Crystalline Humour is chang’d 
into a Gray, or Sky-colour. 1847 in Craig ; and in mod. 
Diets. 

GlancoUS (gl9'k3s),«. Nat. Hist. [f. 

L. glauC'US (a. Gr. yXavmi) bluish-green or grey -f 
-ous.] Of a dull or pale green colour passing into 
greyish blue ; spec, in Bot. covered with * bloom 
1672 Ray in Rent. (1760) 282 The Leaves are small, of a 
Glaucous Colour. 2750 G. Hughes Barbadoes ij8 A 
reddish stalk, generally clouded over with a glaucous meali- 
ness. 28x6 Southey PoePs Pilgr. m. 26 The vigorous 
olive. .Tower’d high, and spread its glaucous foliage wide. 
2820 Shelley Prom. Unbd. 11, i. 44 Under the glaucous 
caverns of old ocean. 2862 Symonds in Biog. (1895) L 202 
The eyes are small, and very glaucous grey.^ 2863 Berkeley 
Brit. Mosses iii, 17 The leaves vary from bright or glaucous ] 


green to. .brown, red or purple. 2864 Thoreau Maine W. 
iii. 270 The dark mountains, .were seen through a glaucous 
mist. 2874 CouES Birds N, W. 420 Eggs of both these birds 
sometimes show a peculiar glaucous cast, something like 
the ‘bloom' on a grape. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. 413/2 
Glaucous^ covered or whitened with a bloom, like that on a 
Cabbage leaf. 

b. Glaucous gull I a name for Larus glaucus, 
from the colour of its plumage, 

2828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. I. 310 Glaucous Gull. The 
Burgomaster of the Dutch, Back, shoulders, and wing- 
coverts, bluish cinereous. 2878 A. H. Markham Gt. Frozen 
Sea iv. 58 The glaucous gull and the pretty kittiwake 
soared above our Heads. 

II GlauCTlS (glp-ki^s). [mod.L, ; sense i echoes 
Pliny’s use of L. glaucus^ a. Gr. yXavieos. prob. a 
subst. use of yXavKos adj. (see prec.) ; the other 
senses are direct applications of the L. adj.] 

■f 1. Some kind of fish. Ohs. 

^ c 2520 Andrew Noble Lyfe xv. in Bahees Bk. 234 Glaucus 
is a whyte fissh that is but selden sene except in darke rayne 
weder. a 2529 Skelton Bk. 3 Foies Wks. 1843 L 203 More 
M'tterer thenne the gall of the fyshe glauca. 1598 Epulario 
G j, To dresse a glaucus or corbogrosso fish. 1607 Topsell 
Four-f. Beasts (1658) 16 A fish called Glaucus, whereof the 
male swalloweth up all the young ones when they are 
endangered .. and afterwards yeeldeth them forth again. 
2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Glaucus^ the Sea-stickling, a 
sort of Fish ; also the Sea-Blewling. 

2. The burgomaster gull {Larus glaucus). 

2785 Latham Gen. Synopsis Birds III. n. 374 Glaucus 
Gull. Larus glaucus, 2848 Lytton AT. v 5 (rM«rix.xxxvii, 
The ravening glaucus \Jhot~note The Larus Glaucus^ the 
reat bird of prey in the Polar regions]. 2862 — Sir, Story 
. ii. 18 Rows of gigantic birds — ibis and vulture, and huge 
sea glaucus— glared at me. 

3. ' A genus of nudibranchiate molluscs, found 
in the warmer latitudes, floating in the open sea, 
beautifully colored with blue ’ (Webster). 

2847 in Craig. xSsx-fi Woodward Mollusca 295 Glaucus. 
2854 Bushnan in Circ. Set. {c. 1865) II. 29/2 The Glaucus, 
a beautiful little mollusc, of the Indian Seas and Mediter- 
ranean, painted in blue and silver. 2883 Harper's Mag. 
Dec. X07/2 The fantastic glaucus and luminous salpa. 

t Glau'cy, Ohs. poet, [irregularly f. L. glauc- 
us (see Glaucous) - 1 - -yi.] Of a glaucous hue ; 
sea-green. 

2393 B. Barnes Madrigal xvi.in Arb. Gamer 

V. 398 Sleep Phoebus still, in glaucy I’hetis' lap. 2396 F itz- 
Geffray SirF. Drake {1882) 42 Their gallies . . Made glaucie 
Nereus groane, and seeme to shrinke, 

tGlau'dkin. Obs. In 6 glaudkyn. [The 
word might be read as glandkyn, but the etymo- 
logy is unknown.] Some kind of cloak or gown. 

2528 Househ. Accis. Hen. VIII in Harl. MS. 2284 If. 16 
Deiyuerd . .xvii yerdes of yelowe cloth of gold for lynyng of 
a glaudkyn of purpull veluete opon veluete purled, for the 
kinges grace. Ibid.^ Deiyuerd . . xxj yerdes quarter of white 
cloth of siluer, cutt and poynted opon cloth of gold, with a 
border of gold Richely enbrauded, for a glaudkyn with wyde 
sly ves for the kinges grace. Ibid. If. 25, if. 33 b. ? 2327 in 
Harl, MS, 42x7 leaves 2-4 {headings). 

Glauxtl (glfm), V. Sc. Also glam. intr. To 
snatch at (a thing). Also, to make threatening 
movements. 

2725 Sherrifmuir in Jacobite Songs (2887) 96 The duds 
O’ clans frae woods in tartan duds Wha glaum’d at king- 
doms three, man. 28x9 W. Tennant Papistry Stomrd 
(1827) 39 He beheld ilk bishop’s claw Glaum at his fish and 
cleik them a’. 2823 Qh.vt R.Gilh(dze II. iii. 26 He had fear- 
ful visions of bloody hands and glimmering daggers glaming 
over him from behind his curtains. 1823 Eliza Logan St. 
yoknsioun HI. vi. 145 He might hae glammed at our royal 
crown itseU, 

Glaum, Glaumerie : see Glam 2 , Glamouby. 

Glaunce, glaunse, obs. forms of Glance v. 
Glaur, Glave, vars. Gear, Glaive. 

t Gla'ver, sb. Obs. rare. Also glavir. [Cf. 
Claver.] Chatter ; loud noise. 

23-. Gate. ^ Gr. Knt. 1426 penne such a glauerande 
[? read glaver and ; cf. next quot.} glam of gedered rachchez 
Ros. a 2400-30 5504 And j^ar in an Ilee he heres 

A grete glauir & a glaam of grekin tongis. 

t Gla’ver, v. Obs. [Of obscure origin ; Ray 
North-country Words has an adj. * glave or glafe^ 
smooth of which this may be a derivative ; see 
-EE 5. This is plausible with regard to the sense, 
but the genuineness of the adj. requires confirma- 
tion, and it has no obvious etymology, unless it be 
an altered adoption of ON. glodS-r Glad. Cf. the 
synonymous vb- Glother. The Welsh glafru to 
flatter is prob. from English.] 

1. irans. To flatter, deceive with flattery. 

23. . E. E. A Hit. P. A. 688 pat takez not her lyfe in vayne 
Ne glauerez her nie^bor w^rth no gyle. 2394 Barnfield 
Affect. Skeph. (Arb.) 23 Beare not a flattring tongue to 
glaueranie. 

2. intr. To talk plausibly and deceitfully; to 
flatter. To glcover on or upon : to lavish blandish- 
ments upon. 

2380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 330 Hou-euer antecrist glauer, 
he lettep not god to do his wille. 2308 Fisher 7 Penit, Ps. 
xxxviiL Wks. (2876) 75 They glauer and prayse it so moche 
that anone we synne in vaynglory. 1379 J, Stubbes Gaping 
GulfKv^f It is a very french popish woeng, to sende hyther 
smooth tongued Simiers to glose and glauer & hold talk of 
manage. 1609 Holland Amm^ Marcell. xxvii. xL 322 He 
[Probus] was . . smiling also after a bitter sort ; yea and 
glavering [L. blandiensi otherwhiles upon a man to do him 


harme. 2643 Bubroughes Exp. Hosea xix. (1632) 468 Those 
who will glaver upon you, and seem as if their hearts were 
with you. 1681 H. More Exp. Dan. Pref. 37 Partly to glaver 
and curry favour with the Pontifician party. 

Hence f 01 a*veriii.g vbl. sb. Also t G-la-verer. 

2544 Chron. Sir y. Oldcastle in Hail. Misc. (Malh.) 
I. 256 He had bene falsely informed by his hired spyes,and 
other glosing glauerers. 2543 Joye Exp. Dan. iv. Givb, 
Princes eyres corrupt with the gloriouse glavering of flat- 
terers. 2598 Marston Saiyre i. 137 For shame . . Leaue 
glauering on him in the peopled presse. 1689 J. Scott 
Serm. Wks. 2718 IL 87 To carry ourselves at an equal dis- 
tance from contempt and haughtiness on the one hand and 
sneaking and glavering on the other. 2706 E. Ward Hud. 
Rediv. (2707) II. xi. 7 The hypocritick Cant And pious 
Glav’rings of a Saint. 

Gla'vering, ppl. a. Ohs. exc. arch. [f. Glaver 

V. + -ING 2.J That ‘ glavers ’ ; deceitful, flattering. 

£11394/*. PL Crede 52 pat wicked folke..bigilep hem of 

her good wip glauerynge wordes. ? -21400 Morte Arth. 
2538 Siche glauerande gomes greues me bot iyttille. 2563-87 
Foxe A.^ M . (1396 2423/2 1 he Chauncellor with a glauer- 
ing and smiling countenance, called to the Bishop. 1601 
B. JoNSON Poetaster iii. iv. (1602) F 3 b, Giue him warning, 
Admonition, to forsake his sawey glauering Grace. 2670 
Stucley Gospel-Glass xxv. 242 A glavering tongue and 
seeming affection to our Neighbours good. 1694 R. L’Es- 
TRANGE Fables 90 A glavering Council is as dangerous on 
the one hand, as a wheedling Priest .. is on the other. 
a 1716 South Serm, (1717) VI. 121 Some slavish, glavering, 
flattering Parasite. 17, . Fielding Ess. Char. Men Wks. 
2771 VIII. 164 A constant, settled, glavering, sneering smile 
in the countenance, is so far from indicating goodness, that 
[etc.]. 2733 Gray's Inn yrtiKi’js^) I L 10 Drawn in by false 
Allurements and a glavering Smile. 1866 A ikenmum 7 July 
23/3 The doorkeeper is a wily, elderly Italian . . He . . holds 
his^ face forwards, and looks down, with a steady glavering 
smile, or simper, in the corners of his mouth, 
b. fig. of ttogs. 

1382 J. Bell H addon's Answ. Osor. 466 b, Such as in 
tymes past did persequute the Gospell of Christ . . being 
seduced by glavering conceipt of colorable error.^ 1609 Bp. 

W. Barlow .-dwm. Namless Cath. 363 Whom this Censurer 
heere vouchsafeth to besmeare with his glauering balme. 

+ Gla*'very. Obs. rare~~^. [f. Glaver v. + 
-T 3.] Flattery. 

2384 Babington Frailty ^ Faith (2596) 37 In all orations 
. . honest plainenesse was euer an argument of fauour and 
succour, and hollow smoothing glauerie a note of reproch. 

Glavir, var. Glaver, jA, Obs. 

t Glawke, a. Obs. rare^ ^. [ad. L. glauc-us. 
See Glaucous a.] Blue or grey. 

24x2-20 Lydg. Chron. 'Troy ii. xv, With eyen glawke, large, 
st^e, and great. 

GlaWBse, obs. form of Glance 
Glaxe : see Glaiks. 
t Glay. Obs. ? Altered form of Glaive. 

2368 T.*Howf.ll Arb, Amifie 32 b, I see full plaine, that 
some whose paine, haue hoqrdea riches great : By sodaine 
glay, are whipt away, for paines no fruite they get. 

t Glaye, pseudo-dial, form of Clay. 

2575 Gammer Gurion i. ii, Gogs bones thys vylthy glaye 
has drest mee to had. 

Glaye, obs. form of Gleb v. 

Glayfe, Glay]s:(it, obs. ff. Glaive, Glaik(it, 

Glaym, var. Glbim z/., Obs.^ to smear. 
Glaymore, obs. form of Claymore. 
Glaymous, Glaymy, var. Gleimous, -t. 
Glayre,Glayve,obs.ff. Glair, Glare, Glaive. 
Glaze (gi^’z)> ^h. [f. Glaze ; the sb. is not 
in Johnson.] 

1 . The vitreous composition used for glazing pot- 
tery, etc. 

xBoq T. Thomson Chem.{&d. 3) II. 493 The glaze employed 
to cover vessels of stoneware may be distinguished into 
three kinds. 2839 Ure Diet. Arts 2016 When it reaches 
the melting qpoint of the glaze. 1881 Porcelain Works^ 
Worcester 23 The materials for the Glaze of English porce- 
lain are ground flint, Cornish stone, borax, lead, &c. 

2 . gen. A transparent substance used for coating 
anything, so as to produce a glazed or lustrous sur- 
face. spec, in Cookery {bqq quot. 1877); also of 
a glaze of the consistency of glaze. 

1784 Mrs. Glasse Cookery ii. 74 {Feml d la Braise) Strain 
the sauce, and after you have skimmed oflf the fat, boil it 
down till it is of a glaze. 1877 Cassells Diet. Cookeiy^ 
Glaze made from clear stock, boiled down until it forms 
a sort of meat varnish or Strong jelly ; it is used to improve 
the appearance of many dishes. x88o Print. Trades yml 
No. 30. 39 Mix with glaze slightly diluted. 

3 . A smooth and glossy surface, a bright polished 
appearance. 

2791 CowpER Iliad XVIII. 742 Glossy as the glaze of oil, 
284s Miss Acton Mod. Cookery xvL 335 The fine yellow 
glaze appropriate to meat pies is given with beaten yolk of 
egg. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 223/1 LTie result is a 
beautiful transparent glaze. 1881 Greener Gun 323 Dense 
hard powder will take a higher glaze than the softer kinds. 

4 . U.S. A coating or covering of ice; also, a 
stretch of ice. 

2732 }.M.KCSZhizz.MSL Afner. Dissected (1733) 3q> I rode 
30 Miles upon one continued Glaze of Ice upon the Land. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1 . 215 Whenever the winter., sets 
in with rain, so as to cover the branches and leaves of trees 
with a glaze of ice. 2833 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxviii. (2836) 
229 Old seasoned hummock, covered with a slippery glaze. 
2838 Thoreau Maine W. (1894) 287 They [moose] cannot 
run on a ‘ glaze *, though they can run in snow four feet 
deep ; but the caribou can run on ice. 

5. Fainting. A thin coat of transparent colour 
laid over another colour so as to modify the tone. 
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GLAZIER. 


x 85 o RirsKrN Mod. Pctmi. V. vin, iv. 193 note,, In cleaning 
4 he ‘Hero and Leander'.. these upper glazes were taken 
off and only the black ground left. 1885 Mag, Ari Sept. 
471/2 The employment. . of glazes which are dull and have 
little more reflective power than paint. 

6 . slang, A window. On^ upon ihe glaze \ rob- 
bing jewellers’ shops after smashing the windows. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Cre^io^ Glaze, the Window, 1719 
Acf.x. Smith Lives Highivaymen II, 43 At Bublin, he 
[ lack Waldron] went upon tlie Glaze, which is robbing 
Goldsmiihs Shew*Glasses on their Stalls, by cutting them., 
with a Glazier's Diamond j or else waiting for a Coach 
coming by, breaking 'em with the hand. 1743 Discov, % 
/'oi/lier {&d. 2) 39 Undub the Jeger, and jump the Glaze. 
i8a3 Moncrikff 'fom ^erry in. ii, yerry. What are you 

about, Tom? Tom. I’m going to mill the glaze— I’ll 

(Ls about to break the Glass, when [etc. ]). 

H. attnb.z.'oA Comb.., ZA, glaze liquor \ glaze-ice 
US.., thin surface ice ; glaze-kila, a kiln in which 
glazed ware is placed for firing ; glaze-wbeel, a 
wooden wheel used by cutlers for polishing knives, 
etc. ; glaza-work = GbAZiNG vbl, sh . ; glaze-worm 
[? f. Glaze z/.l], a glow-worm : cf. glassworm. 

1896 W, Y. Weekly Wiiiiess 23 Dec. 4/1 Much of the ice 
was *glazedce. &¥. Diet, Arts iois*^Glaze~kila. This 

is usually smaller than the biscuit kiln. Ibid. 1017 The piece 
of ware .. is immersed in the 'glaze liquor. 1833 0 , Eyrne 
Hwtdbk. A rtizan 451 The cutlers’ wood or *gTaze wheels 
are mostly fed with emery cake. 1790 G. Smith Laboratory 
1 . 190 Colours for potters’ *gIaze-work, 1579 Lyly Ettphues 
(Arb.) 91 Dost thou not know yat a perfect friend should be 
like the *Glaze-worme, wiiich shineth most bright in the 
Dark? 1895 A. AngL Gloss., Glaze-worm, glow-worm. 
Glaze Forms: 4-5 glase-n, (5 

glacyn, glaysae), 4-7 glase, 6- glaze. [ME. 
glasen, f. glas Glass Cf. MHG. glasen, and 
Glass zi.J 

I . trans. To fit or fill in (a window, etc.) with 
glass, to furnish (a building) with windows of 
glass, to cover (a picture, etc.) with glass. To 
glaze in : to enclose with glass, f To glaze one's 
kouve : to provide with a head-covering of glass, 
hence app. to mock, delude, befool (see Hoove). 

136* Langi.. .P. PL A. in. 50 Woldustow glase the gable 
and graue tberirme thi nome, Siker .schulde thi soule ben 
for to dwellen in heuene. c 1369 Chaucer Detke Btaunche 
333 With glas Were all the wyndowes well yglased. c 1374 
— Troylus v. 469 Fortune his howve enteiided bet to glase 
[cf. II. 867]. c 1440 Promp. Parv, 198 h Glasyn’ wythe glasse, 
•oUro, mil ttifrio. 1509 Hawe.s Past. Fleas, xvii. x, 'I’he rofh 
was wrought, curyousty and well ; The wyndowes glased 
raarvaylousty to tell, 1577 Harrison England ii. xii, <1877) 
!. 2W The houses of our princes . . were often glased with 
Benll. 160J CoRNWAtLYES Ess. u. xxxvl (1631) 123 The 
soule hath nothing, no not her windowes glased. 1631 
Weever Afte. Funeral Mon. 406 Raph Astrie . . new roofed 
this Church . . and beautifully glased it. 1667 Prim att Ciiy 
4 C Build, 83 For glasing the two windows. 1736-7 tr. 
Keysler's Trap. {1760) 1 1 . 162 This instrument is subscribed 
by John Codurz. .and some others.^ It is glased for its better 
preservation, it being certainly a piece which should by all 
means be tran.smitted to posterity, 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, 
(17761 VI 1 1 . 53 'I’he windows are so well glazed, as not to 
admit the least air. 1837 Ht. Mar tineau Soc, Amer. ii. 204 
Persons, .have baskets of glass of various sizes sent to them 
from the towns, and glaze their own windows. 1831 Illustr. 
Catal. Gt. Exhib. 668 Greater facility for repairing or glaz- 
ing than those [lamps] of the ordinary .sort. 187S Browning 
Poets Croisic li. Somebody saw a portrait framed and glazed 
At Croime. 1883 Times {weekly ed.) it Dec. 17/2 The back 
wall on either side of the central door is glazed in and forms 
a case in which is arranged a vast collection of ancient arms 
and armour. 

2 . To cover (the surface of pottery, etc.) with a 
vitreous substance which is fixed by fusion. Also, 
to vitrify the surface of, 

c 1400 Lanfrands Cirurg, 187 Sette hem . . in a vessel of 
er^e glasid wihinne. 1460^0 Bk. Quiniessenee 5 'Take what 
vessel of gl^ |?at ^e wole, or of er^ strongly glasid. 1563 
Hvi,l Art Garden. (1593) 97 A newe earthen pot not glased. 
0Z69X Boyi.e Wks. {1744I I. 207/2 An ore, which for its apt- 
ness to vitrify, and serve the potters to glaze their earthern 
vessels, the miners call pottera-ore. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe 
( 1840) 1. ix. 143, 1 had no notion . .of glazing them [pots] with 
lead. *7®4 Harmer Obsent. ixl. iu, 100 Green and blue 
bricks which are glazed, so that when the sun shines, the 
eye is perfectly dazzled. X825 J. Nicholson Operai, 
Mechanic 483 The bamboo, or cane-coIoured pottery . , k 
never glazed outside, 1845 Darwin V&y. Nat. xvii. 373 
A few fragments of granite, curiously glazed and altered by 
the heat. x88i Porcelain Works, W orcester 27 The process 
of glazing is simple, but requires a practised hand so that 
every piece may be equally glazed. 

b. Jig. To cover as with a glaze, to gloss (yver. 

1603 CpKPmm All Fooies n. i. D t b. The fond world Like 

to a doting Mother glases oner Her childrens imperfections 
with fine tearmes. 171* Steele Sped. No. 443 r 4 By putting 
forth base Methods in a good Light, and gming them over 
with improper Terms, 

c. To fix (paint) on pottery by this process. 
Similarly {nonce-use), to throw (light) like a 
glaze on 

tZoy T. Thomson Chem. II. 503 The vessel being now- 
baked, the paint is glazed on. ^zx86z T. Woolner My 
Beautiful Lady (1863) 35 Her window now is darkness, save 
the sheen Glazed on it by the moon. 

3 . To overlay or cover with a smooth and lustrous 
coating. Also, to cover (the eyes) with a film. 

1393 Shaks. Fich. //, H. ii, i 6 For sorrowes eye, glazed 
with blinding teares, Diuides one thing intire, to many 
obiects. 1613 Hkvwooo iSV/wz- Age i. Wks. 1874 III. 92 
That I may glaze my harpe in the bloud Of Tyrant 


Pretus. 1630 — rst Ft. Iron Age n. ibid. 293 A field 
glazd with swords. 1633 Gloria Narcissus u go Thus 
he continued glasing his sight, all the while, with the 
troubled water of sorrowful 1 teares. 1666 J. Davies 
Caribby Isl. 121 The delightful smoothness wherewith 
they [Venus-sliells] are glaz’d both within and without. 
1687 A. Lovell Thevenot's Trav. n. 63 A great Plain of 
very smooth whitish ground, glazed over with Salt. X773 
Cook Yoy.ftjjj) I. n, iii. 2x9 As they have a method 
of glazing it [cloth], it is more durable, and will resist 
rain for some time, which Otaheite cloth will not. 1798 
Coleridge Auc. Atar. ni. i, Each throat was parched, and 
glazed each eye. 1810 Scott Lady of L. m. viii. Till dark- 
ness glazed hi.s eyeballs dim. 1842 Tennyson Locksley Hall 
51 His eyes are heavy : think not they are glazed with wine. 
184s Miss Acton Mod. Cookery xvi. 335 To glaze or ice 
pastry. 1883 hlanch. Exam. 5 June 5/6 Mes.srs. Farmer's 
apparatus, .for cl ia.sing, glazing, and embossing cloth. 1897 
C. T. Davis Manuf, Leather {yd. 2) 613 Tavted Rather., 
is glazed in the sanie manner . . with the exception that the 
glazing fluid is applied twice, 

fig. 1879 Geo. Eliot Theo. Such 137 Some minds seem 
well glazed by nature against the admassiou of knowledge, 
b. esp, of Irost, etc. Also with over, up. 

1627 May i. 20 Where winter, .With lasting cold 

doth glaze the Scythian .seas. 1638 Cowley Love's Ki.idle 
IV. Wks. 1711 III. 1 18 Where a perpetual Winter binds the 
Ground And glazeth up the Floods? 1725 Poi’e Odyss. 
XIV. 537 Snow wlutening all the fields Froze with the bla.st, 
and gath’ring glaz’d our shields. 1746- 7 Hervey Medit. 
(1818) 182 Cold, whose icy breath glaze.s yearly the Rus,sian 
seas. 1853 Kane Grinnetl Exp, xxii. (1856) 179 'I'lie sound 
presented a novel spectacle to u.s; the young ice glazing it 
over. 1883 E. Pennell-Elmhirst Cream Leicestersk. 337 
A sharp wind-frost had . .glazed the fallows. 

4 . Tainting. To cover (a painted surface) with 
a thin coat of a different transparent colour, so as 
to modify the tone without mixing. Also, to lay (a 
transparent colour) over another. 

x6za Peacham Cornpl. Genii, xiii. <1634) 133 When it is 
dry glaze it over with a little Lake, 1658 W. Sanderson 
Grapkke 83 All Stones - , must be glazed upon -silver, with 
their proper colours, with a varni.*-h. 167a Beale in H. 
Walpole Ferine' s Anecd. Paint, (1782)111. 128 He glazed 
the whole place, where the face and haire were drawn iu a 
colour over thin. 1695 Dryden tr. Du Fresuoy^s A rt Paint. 
Observ. r 382 'White with other strong Colours, with which 
we paint at once that which we intend to glaze, are as it 
were the Life, the Spirit, and the Lustre of it. 1798 Trans. 
Soc. Arts XVI. 298, I glazed the proper colouis over it. 
18^ Ruskin Mod. Faint. (1848) I. u. 11. iL§ 17. 166 Red., 
mixed with the pure blue, or glazed over it. 

6. To make to shine like glass; to give a smooth 
glassy surface to {aiijdhing), by rubbing ; to 
polish, to render brilliant. 

(rx44o Promp. Pam, 197/1 Glacyn or make a hy(n)ge to 
zhyxM, perniiido. 1315 Barclay Egloges n. (1570) B i/i For 
lacke of vsing, a sworde earst glased bright With rust is 
eaten- 1599 Marston Sco. ViUanie ni. viii. 21 1 He .. 
Lyes streaking brawny limmes in weakning bed, Perfum’d, 
smooth kemb’d, new glaz'd, xsop B. Jonson Cynthids 
RexK HI. it, There stands a neophyte glazing of his face, 
Pruning his cIothe.s, perfuming of his hair, Against his idol 
enters. 1639 in /Viir. Soc. Antiq. Ser. ii, Xfv. 373 Blacke 
Marble ritchly glaszd. 1648 Bovi.E Seraph. Love (1660) 
JSS Like polish’d Silver, or well glaz'd Arms. 1713 Leoni 
Palladio's Archit. 11742) I. 10 Polishing and glazing even 
to the very Channelling or Flutes of the Columns. 1760 
SrERNEy’r. Shandy III, xlii. So worn, so glazed ..was it with 
fingers. 1846 Greener Set. Gunnery 240 'Vou may glaze 
powder and make it so smooth that it would be very difficult 
to ignite. x88x — Gun 3x3 The next process is to glaze or 
polish the individual grains [of gunpowder], 
b. Cutlery manufacture. (See quot) 

x888 Sheffield Gloss., Glcuse, to roughly polish a knife. 
This is an intermediate process between grinding and 
polishing. 

6. intr. To become glazed, assume a glassy ap- 
pearance. 

1747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery i. 30 Put in a I^dleful of 
Gravy, boil it and strain it and then put in the Sweet- 
breads to glaze. 1883 H. George Soc. ProbL ix. (1884) 119 
What shall it matter, when eyeballs glaze and ears grow 
dull, if [etc.]. 1889 c)/z'/e'wjfzrf (Louisiana) Democrat Dec., 
The crop is usually cut for ensilage purposes when the ears 
are commencing to * glaze 2895 Famshom (Cliicago) 
8 June 3 Gradually his eyes glazed and closed. 

Glaze, Obs, exc. dial. [Cf. Gaze, Glaek.] 
inir. To stare. 

x6ox Shaks, ful. C. r. iti. ax Against the Capitoll I met a 
Lyon Who glaz’d vpon me, and went surly by. axSi 6 
wolcot (P. Pindar) Middlesex Election i. Wks. x8i6 IV. 
172 O Lord, my lord, Pm in a maze, I do .so look about and 
glaze. 18S0 E. Comw. Gloss., Cloze, to stare. 

Glazed, (gl^’zd), ppl. a. [f. Glaze 4* -ed T] 

1 . Furnished or filled in with glass ; fitted with 
windows of glass ; covered with a piece of glass, 

1S9X Percivall Sp. Diet,, Vidriado^ glased. 1630 F, 
foktisods Kingd. ^ Commw, 291 A fair© glazed window. 
1638 Penkkthman Ariach. Lmb, My Studie or glazed 
Shop again.st the Rolls. 1664 Evelyn KaL Hori. (1729) 
207 Covering the Head and the rest of the Tree above, with 
a glaz'd Frame. X667 Milton P. L. nr. 590 A spot like 
which perhaps Astronomer. .Through his glaz’d Optic Tube 
yet never saw. 1849 James Woodman iv. Two larger 
houses, .had glazed windows. 1883 CaiMOiOis. Mongols xxxii. 
368 A framed and glazed table, hung up conspicuously, 
where every traveller may see the exact amount payable. 

2 . Coated with a vitreous or glassy surface. 

i66a Mkrrett tr. Nerds Art of Glass xviii. Glased pans. 
1663 Gersier Counsel 00 Black glased Holland pan tiles. 
X747 Mrs. Glasse C^kery xvi 146 A glazed Jug with a 
long N'ttk, 1824 W. 1 aviso T. Trav, I. 58 A great fire- 
place, with the whole Bible history in glared tiles. *842 
Parnell Ckem. Anal. {1845) 404 The mass is .. carefully 
powdered in a glaased mortar. 


3 . Having a smooth shining surface, produced 
either by a coating substance or by friction, eic. ; 
made glassy in appearance. Also, in Pamiing^ of 
colours : Covered with a ‘glaze’ of another colour. 
(See Glaze v. 2, 3, 4, 3.) 

1530 [.see Glazicdness]. 1608 M iddleton Fam. L ox^e n. il 
B4a, I'he iocund morne lookes more jiuely and fresh, then 
an oulde gentlewomans glaz’d face in a new perriwigge. 
1695 Dryden tr. Dufreywy's Art Paint. Observ. f 382 
Glaz’d Colours have a Vivacity which can never be imitated 
by the , . most brilliant Colours. 17x9 De B'oe Crusoe i. xiii, 
I'vvo pounds of glazed powder, 1726 Leoni Alberti's 
Archit. 1 . 35 Sea-sand. .the blackest and mo.st glazed is not 
wholly to be despis’d. 1747 Mrs, Gla.sse Art of Cookery 
iii. 54 Glazed Fish. 1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. L 233 
There are two kinds of gunpowder : ti.at used in war, and 
that used for shooting game ; the former is coarser, and not 
glazed; the latter is glazed, and much finer. 1814 Cary 
Dante's inf. xxxin. 125 The glazed tear-drops that o'erlay 
mine eyes. 1824 Byron ffnan xv. Ixv, They also set a 
glazed We.stphaUan ham on. 1832 %k\sZkOK Econ. M nnuf, 
xi. (ed. 3) 90 The glazed calico is now passed betw'een the 
rollers. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop iv, Men in glazed hats 
and round jackets. i 343 Mils. Carlyle Lett. 1 . 352 Written 
on glazed paper. 1873 Knight Diet, hfech., Glazed Board, 
a kind of mill-board naving a hardj .smooth surface, to give 
a smooth face to the paper or fabric pressed between such 
boards. 

b. Of the eye (see Glaze 3). Also Path. 
of the tongue, of the surface of a wound, etc, 

1735 Somerville Chase i. 373 With heavy Eye.s Glaz’d, 
lifele.ss, dull. 1822 B. Cornwall Sicilian Story xix. € 
Settled Madness in her glazed eye q’old of a young heart 
wronged. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I, 554 In 
some examples of fully developed typhus, where the tongue 
was glazed, dry and brown. 1840^ Liston Elem. Surg. n. 766 
Farther dressing is delayed for six or eight hours, when the 
oozing has entirely ceased, and the visible cut surface be- 
comes glazed. li^ J Essopp Coming of Friars iv. 1Q7 A .sul> 
ordinate , . finishing the work which bis master’s glazed eye 
perhaps never rested on. 

e. Glazed frost (see quot-). 

1889 Ptiily News 25 Dec. 2/4 In the year 1808 the pheno- 
menon of * glazed frost ' was observed, the rain freezing as 
it touched the ground, 

f 4 ? fig. Brilliant, splendid, Obs. 

a 1530 treat Galaunt 69 in Hazl. E. P. TIT, 154 Thy 
glased lyfe and glotony be glewed so in fere That Englande 
may wavie that cuer it came here. 

Hence C3-la*zed2iess. 

1330 Palsgr. 225/2 Glasednesse, uoyroyseii. 

Glazen, var. Glabsen a. and v. 

Glaser sb. Also 5 gla(u.)ser, 9 

glazor. [f. Glaze vJ 4 * -eb T.] One who or that 
which glazes, 
t L « Glazier. Obs. 

X408 Mem. Fipon (.Surtees) III. 138 Pro plumbar et 
glau.ser. 1466 Paston Lett, No. 549 11 , 268 To the glaser 
fijr takyn owte of ii. pany.s of the wyndows of the schyrche 
for to iate owte the rek« of the torches. 

2 . a. A polisher or burnisher, b. A workman 
who applies the glaze to pottery, etc, 

xs86T. B. La Primaud. E'r. Acad* i. (1594) 698 Armorers, 
glazer.s, sadlers, spur-makers, smithes, and such like. 1839 
V HZ Diet. Arts 1016 The glazer provides himself at each 
round with a stock of these ball watches. 1838 Simmonds 
Did. 7 'rade, Glazer, .a workman who applies the vitreous 
incrustation to tlie surface of earthenware. 

3 . An implement for glazing ; esp. a wheel used 
in roughly polishing knives, etc, 

i8x2-x6 j. Smith Panorama Sci, ^ Art I. 35 Some 
glazois are covered with .strong leather. X831 J. Hollano 
Mamtf h fetal I. 291 The giazer, composed of cuneiform 
radii of wood firmly glued together. 2875 Knight Did. 
Mech., Glazer. .2, a calendering or calico-smoothing wheel. 

Hence f ^S-la-atexy, glazier’s work. 

X7a3 Chambkrs tr. Le Clerds Treat. Archit 1 . a The 
Masonry, Carpentry . . Clazery, Roofing, &c, 

t Gla'zer, v. Obs* [t, Glazbe trans* To 
polish, burnish. 

X743 Sir j. Paston in P. Left No, 727 ITT. 95 As ffor my 
byll ihat is gylt, I wolde it weer taken head too ; ther is 
one in the town, that can glaser weel i nowe. 

Gla2der (gl<?fziw, Forms: 4-6 

glasyer(e, (5 glasyax'a), 4-7 glasier, (5 glaeyer, 
6 glasior, glassier, -yer, 7 glaseer), 9 dial. 
glassiver, 7- glazier, [f. Glass sb. + -ee 1 , with 
assimilation to Rom. words in -lER, q. v.] 

1 1 . One engaged in the manufacture of glass, a 
glass -maker. Obs, 

1383 Grant by F. Susonne, Bailiff of A ther inglmv (MS. 
in private hands), Feare en le boys auaunidit vn (JIashous 
et le despendre come office de Glasiere apeni. 1398 Trkvisa 
Barth. De P. R. xvi. xeix. (1495* 587 Glasse is so plyaunt 
that it takith anone dyuers and contrary shapis by blast of 
the Glasier. Ibid. xvu. Ixiii. (1495^ 639 Heche . . w moo.st nede- 
full to Glasyer.s craft for of asshen therof . . glas is crafily 
arayed. 1477 Norton Ord. A left. vi. in Ashm. (1652) 96 
Tincture with aneaUng of Glasiens. 

2 . One whose trade it is to glaze windows, etc. 

1408 Nottingham Fee* II. 56 Hugo Hopwell, de Lenton, 
glasyer. 14x8 in C, W elch Tower Bridge 11894) 72 [A pay- 
ment for mending broken windows was made m 1418 to 
Hugh Wyse] Duebeman Glasyere. c 148* Caxton Dialogues 
(E. j£. T. $.) 34/25 Steven the glasyer. 1487 Ckurchw.Acc. 
Wigtofi, Line* (Nichols 1797) 83 To 2 glasyers for mendyng 
of divers glasse wyndowes rounde aboute ye chiixh. XS40 
Ludlow Churckw. Alee (Camden) i To master glasier for 
glassynge the wyndous in the vestrie. 1563 Shute A^rckit 
A ii b, earners, loynaxs, Olassyers, Grauers. x6w Chester 
PI. $E. E. T. S.) Banes 99 You painters and glasiors. 1666 
Pamfs Diary »8 Bept.# By aaa by the glazier comes to 
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finish the windows of house. S774 Westm. Mag. IT. 374 
Reputation, like glass, if once broken the pane. No art of 
the Glazier can heal it again. 1814 Bvron Diary 9 Apr., 
This.. diamond, .is. .hardly fit to stick in a glazier's pencil. 
1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 421 Glaziers value their 
work by feet, inches, and parts. 

3 . *= GlaZEK 2 b. In recent Diets* 

t 4 . s^ Glazer 3, Obs, 

1688 R. Holme Armoury ni. gi/i He beareth Argent, A 
Cutler at his Glas.sier or Polishing Wheel, polishing a Knife, 
f 5. old slang, pi. The eyes. Obs. 

1367 Harman Cazteat (1869) 82 Glasyers, eyes. s6is Mid- 
dleton & Dekkeh Roaring Girle Kiijb, The balles of 
these glasiers of mine (mine eyes). 1641 Brome goviall 
Crew II. Wks. 1873 III. 389 Toure out with your Glasiers. 
1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 19 I'hy Glaziers shine A.s 
Olymmar by the Salomon. 1785 in Grose Did. Pulg, 
Tongue. 

f 6. (See quots. 1676, 1785.) Ohs. 

1673 R. Canting Acad, 19 1 The fifth is a Glazier, 
who when he creeps in : To pinch all the Lurry, he thinks it 
no sin. 1676 IVarn. Hommeepers 4 Glasiens, thieves who 
enter houses, thro’ windows, first remouing a pane of glass, 
a 1700 in B, E. Did, Cant. Crew. 1785 Grose Did. rulg. 
Tongue y Glazier, one who breaks windows and shew glasses 
to steal goods exposed for sale. 

Glaziery [f. prec. p -y^.] Glazier^s 

work ; also alt rib. 

1841 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk l. 100 The little accounts 
for glaziery and crockery. 1883 Standard 6 Apr. 4/8 A snug 
business in the glazi-iry line. 1893 IVestm. Gaz. 13 Apr. 4/3 
Mr. M.'s glaziery wareiiouse. 

Glazily, Glaziness : see after Glazy* 
Glazing vbl. sb. [f. Glaze v. p 

-ING i.j The action of the vb. Glaze. 

1 . The action of furnishing a building with win- 
dows or filling windows with glass ; tlie trade or 
business of a glazier. 

1427 in Heath Grocers' Comp. (1869) 5 Of diverse per.sones 
ikallyd Bacheleris to the glazyngof the parlore, £g i^s. j^d. 
1494 Fabyan Ckron. v.cxxxiv. 120 This Benet was the firste 
that broughte the crafte of giasynge into this lande. 1531 
Privy Purse Exp. Hen. VIH (1827) iti Paied to galien the 
glasier for glasing at yorke Place. 1533 in Weaver Wells 
Wills {xZ^)gx The giasynge ofa wyndowe in the newyeld. 
1703 T. K, City p C Purchaser 157 Of taking Dimensions, 
&c. In . . this Profession of Glazing, it is generally taken to 
parts of Inche.s. X709 Hharne Colled. 6 Nov. ( 0 . H. S 1 II. 
^01 Nevili contributed either to ye Building or Glazing of 
It. 1807 Hutton Course Math. IL 88 What will the glaz- 
ing a triangular sky-light come to, at tew/, per foot ? 3855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xii. III. 174 In spite of constant glaz- 
ing and tiling, the rain perpetually drenched the apartments. 

b. comr. Glazier's work; glass fixed in windows 
or frames. 

c 1389 Chaucer Ddke Blauuche 327 AI the storie of Troye 
Was in the glasing y- wroght thus, c 1500 in Arnolde Ckron. 
(1811) 277 'Ine chirche and the chauncei is nat repaired in 
glasinge in dyuers phicis, 1618 in Pictori Upool Munic. Rec. 
(1883) I. 213 He shall maintayne the Church windowes wt*^ 
sufficient glasinge, wyer and leade. 1631 Weevkr Anc. 
funeral Mon. 421 As appeareth by his Armes both in the 
stone-worke..and glasing. 1735 Berkeley § 377 

Walls of rough stone, without plaster, ceiling, or glazing. 
1868 M. C. Lea Phoiogr. vi. 152 The light on the side away 
from the glazing shall b.j maintained as subsidiary. 

2 . The action of polishing or burnishing. 

rz44o Promp. Parv. 197/1 Glacynge or scowrynge of 
harneys, pernitidacio. 1570-6 Lambarde Peramh. Kent 
(18261 4^ Some Come milles, and one for the glasing of 
Armour. i84at Francis Did. Arts, . the polishing 

of a metallic, wooden or stone surface, by the friction against 
it of a polishing powder. i88x Greener Gun 314 The glaz- 
ing [of gunpowder) takes from five to eight hours, in wooden 
barrels revolving thirty-four times per minute. 

3 . The operation of coating with a glaze, or of 
giving (a substance) a smooth shiny surface. 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 251 The skill that hath been wanting 
to set up a manufacture of this transparent Earthen-ware in 
England, like that of China, is the glazing of the white 
Earth. 1789 Trans. Soc. Arts 'V^II. 190 Very useful for 
driving of calendars for glazing of cloth, &c. 187a Yeats 

Techn. Hist. Comm. 43 The glazing of bricks was practised 
at least 800 years before the Christian era. 1857 C. T. Davis 
Manuf. Leather (ed. 2) 612 Glazing and glossing of leather. 
Glazing— This operation is executed in various ways, but 
best with the use of a decoction of flaxseed mixed with solu- 
tion of white soap. 

b. concr. The material used for producing a 
glaze or glassy surface; also, the glassy surface 
thus produced : = Glaze sb. 4. 

1694 Salmon Bates* Disp. (1713) 132/2 Earthen Vessels, if 
unglas’d, would .suck most of the Matter into them ; and if 

f las’d, they would prey upon the Lead or Glasing. 1726 
.EONi Albertis Arc hit. 1. 32 The Glazing, when it is melted 
over it, makes an even Surface. 1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) 
I. III. xxxvii. 167 The Persians use a certain glazing in their 
cotton tents, which , . prevents their being penetrated by 
water. 1^1 Catun N. Amer. Ind. (1844) 11* li^- ^^3 The 
rock., polished, as if a liquid glazing had been poured over 
its surface. 1845 Mtss Acton Mod. Cookery xvi. 335 This 
glazing, .takes a slight colour, if used before the pastry is 
baked. 1852 Morkit Tanning^ Currying (1853* 77 Arti- 
ficial coloring matter, which is probably the same for both 
kinds of tea, and consists of a mixture of Prussian blue, 
gypsum, and turmeric. This colouring matter is called the 
glazing. 1859 R- F. Burton Centr, Afr. in Trnl. Geog. Soc. 
XXIX. 78 Paper— soft and soppy by the loss of glazing. 

4 :. Painting. The application of a thin coat of 
transparent colour over another in order to modify 
the tone without mixing ; the colour thus laid on. 

, 1706 Art 0/ Painting (iju) 169 Sometimes with glazing 
in the shadows. 1807 Opie in Led. Paint, iv. (1848) 321 
Richness and transparency may be obtained by glazing, and 


passing the colours one over another without suffering them 
to mix. 1859 Guluck & Times Paint. 261 Seldom repeat- 
ing his colours, and using few glazings. 1880 W. Severn 
in Macm. Mag. No. 245. 375, 1 will now say a few words 
about ‘ glazing or putting one colour over another instead 
of mixing them. 

5 . at t rib. and Comb., zs glazing colour, compound, 
fluid, knife, machine, room ; glazing-barrel, a 
rotatory barrel in which gunpowder is glazed ; 
glazing- wheel (see quot.). 

Z878 Engineering 22 Feb. 138/2 A set of *glazing barrels 
consists of four. tZz^^ ]. ^Axcholsoxh Operat. Mec/tanic ypy 
The plate is to be varnished . . the varnish being tinted with 
any ^glazing colour. 1859 Gullick & Times A 227 All 
colours which, when mixed with suitable vehicle, are trans- 
parent, are termed glazing colours. 183a G. R. Porter 
Porcelain ^ A *glazing compound, which is suffi- 

ciently fusible without containing a particle of lead. 1897 
C. T Davis Manuf. Leather (ed. 2) 612 The *glazing 
fluid is prepared as follows. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. 
Mechanic 636 The *glazing-knife is used for laying in the 
putty in the rebates of the sash [etc.]. 1871 Amer. Encycl. 
Print, (ed. Ringwalt), *Glazing machine, a machine used 
for putting a polished surface on printed papers, or for 
burnishing gold and color work. 1897 C. T. Davis Mamf. 
Leather led. a) 263 The^ glazing machine was one of the 
first steam-driven tools introduced into the trade. 1881 
Greener Gun 315 In . . the *glazing-room and stoves, the 
floors are laid with leather. *873 Weale's Diet. Terms 
(ed, 4), Glazers or *Glazing-avheels, wooden wheels charged 
with emery and used for polishing are called by this name. 

Glazing (gU^ *zir) ) , ppL a. [f. as prec. + -IN a^^.] 
That glazes : said chiefly of the eye. 

1808 Scott Mann. vi. xxxii, A light on Marmion^s visage 
spread. And fir’d his glazing eye. 1813 Byron Giaour %\x\, 
I. .thank thee for the generous tear This glazing eye could 
never shed- 1835 Lytton Rienzi vn. v, It was the face of 
a woman that looked upward tlirough passionate and glaz- 
ing tears. 

G-lazor, var. Glazeb. 

Glazy (glA‘*zi), a, [f. Glaze sb. oxv. + 
in part perh. a survival oigUtsy : see Glassy.] 
fl. == Glassy a. i b. Obs. 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 284 The eies of a horsse 
..see perfectly in the night; yet their colour yarieth as it 
doth in men, according to the caprine and glazie humour. 

2. a. Glass-like, glassy, glittering like glass, b. 
Resembling a glaze ; having the smooth shiny ap- 
pearance of a glaze or glaz^ surface. 

1724 Ramsay 'Pead. Misc. (1733) IL 129 The finny squad- 
rons are content, To leave their wat’ry element, In glazie 
numbers down they bent. 1768 W. Donaldson Sir Bart. 

\ Sapskidt 1. 132 Divine miracles, beautifully and ingeniously 
; delineated in those glazy ornaments [Dutch tiles]. 17^ 

I Burns To Auld Mare ii, Tve seen thee dappl't, .sleek, an’ 

I glaizie. 1811 527 Your paper is to be per- 

I fectly dry, otherwise the work will appear glazy. 1870 Miss 
I Bridgman Ro. Lynne II. xiv. 291 The hat so glazy and 
I knowing. 1873 Spon Workshop Rec. Ser. i. 360 A better 
j [india-rubber] solution is obtained.. by not shaking, but 
i drawing off the clear glazy liquid. 

; c. Glazy iron (see quot.). 

1881 Raymond Mining Gloss. s.v. Iron, So-called silver- 
gray, glazy, or carbonized iron is usually an iron rendered 
brittle by excess of silicon. 

3. Of the eye or its gaze : = Glassy a. 2. 

1838 Eliza Cook Melaia xxi. 10 His eyeballs had a glazy 
beam. 1880 J. Hatton 3 Recridts I. i. iii. 61 They had 
something of the serpent in their glazy stare. 

Hence Gla’zily adv. ; Gla-ziness. 
xyoS Phil. Trans. XXVI. 130 Which in the evaporating 
of the Water, were coagulated upon the first mentioned 
clear Salts, and so eclipsed the shining or glaziness of those 
Salts. 1825 Ann. Reg. dyf The pupils of his eyes are 
large . . but . . there is a ^laziness in the sight, 1858 Faber 
Sj^zr. Confer. (1870) 412 The wild enquiring eye so glazily 
fixed upon us, 

Gle, Gleab(e, Gleaby, obs. ff. Glee, Glebe, 
Gleby. 

Glead(e, obs. form of Glad, Glebe, Gleed sb, 
Gleake, obs. form of Glebk. 

Gleam (glfm), Forms ; i gl^m, 3-4 glem, 
4-6 gleme, 6-7 gleame, 3, 7- gleam. [OE. 
glknt glaimi-i) is related by ablaut to OHG. 
gif men to glow, shine, OS. brightness, OHG- 

glfmo (MHG. gltmiy glow-worm, in which sense 
OHG. bad also gleimo (MHG. gleime), agreeing 
in root-grade with the ME. word. The lowest 
grade of the root, *glim’-, appears in several forms in 
MHG. and ME,: see Glim, Glimmer, Glimpse.] 
1 . In early use, a brilliant light (e.g. of the sun). 
In mod. use, a subdued or transient appearance of 
light, emitted or reflected. 

in ME. both sb. and vb. are rare except in alliterative 
verse. ' 

a 1000 Guthlac 1278 in Exeter Bk., ]7a se ae)>ela glaem 
setl-gong sohte. a 1225 St. Marker. 12 Semde as kah ha 
sehe ike glistinde glem k® deore rode areachen to k© 
heottene. c 1300 Havelok 2122 So stod ut of his mouth a 
glem Rith al swilk so the sunnebem. *3 . . Gaw, 4. Gr. Knt. 
604 t>at al [the harness] glytered & glent as glem of ke sunne. 
zri4oo Destr. Troy 3067 A necke,.glissonand as the glemes 
kat glenttes of k« snaw. c X440 York Myst. xxxii. 20 And 
myne eyne kei glittir like ke gleme in ke glasse. 1508 Dun- 
bar Gold. Targe 31 AH the lake as lamp did leme of licht, 
Quhilk schadovit all about w>»th twynkling glemis. 1602 
Marston 4 Mel. in. Wks. 1856 1. 30 Is not yon gleame, 
the shuddering mome that flakes. With silver tinctur, the 
east vierge of heaven? 1665 SiR T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 
30 A gleam of light, so bright that he could easily read by it. 
176a Goldsm. Cit. W* cxvii, The dying lamp feebly emits a 


yellow gleam. 3805 Wordsw. Peele Castle iv, If mine had 
been the Painter’s hand, To express what then I saw ; and 
add the gleam, The light that never was, on sea or land. 
1838 Lytion Leila iv. i, See you not a gleam of spears, 
yonder, over the mountain ? i860 Tyndall Glac. i- xxiii. 162 
When the staff was dug into the snow and withdrawn, the 
blue gleam appeared. 186 . Bret Harte Tohn Burns 99 
The gleam of his old white hat from afar. 

Comb. 1804 J. Grahams Sabbath (1808) 39 Forward the 
gleam-girt castle coastwise glides. 

b. flg. A bright or vivid manifestation (of some 
quality, etc.) ; in mod, use chiefly with the notion 
of limitation, a faint, transient, or intermittent ap- 
pearance. 

atzz^Ancr. i?. 50 pat tesoSe sunne, kat is Jesu Crist, haueS 
wiSuten. .unseaulicheimaked ou knrn gleames of his grace. 
a 1547 Surrey Prisoned in Windsor in TottePs Misc. ( Arb.) 
13 The palme play, where . .With dazed eies oft we by 
gleames of loue Haue mistthe ball. 1576 Gascoigne Philo- 
mene {Arb.) 96 He.. still behelde her gestures alL And all 
her gleames of grace, a 1711 Ken Psyche Poet. Wks. 1721 
IV. 250 When first my Heart, thou Lord, didst melt, And of 
thy Love one Gleam I felt, 1793 PIolcroft LavafePs 
Fhysiog. xxvi. 127 A gleam of sympathy and resemblance 
may easily deceive thee. 1840 F. D. Bennett Whaling 
Voy, I. 75 Her smile . . casts at once a gleam of beauty over 
otherwise but ordinary features. 1855 M acaulay i/ tst. Eng. 
xii. HI. 228 On the fifteenth of June a gleam of hope ap- 
peared. 1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library (1892 ) 1 1. ii. 36 
One temporary gleam of good fortune cheered him for a 
time. 1885 Spectator 30 May 716/1 Now and then, .we get 
an occasional gleam of humour. 

f c. Plot gleam (also gleam simply), a warm ray 
(of the sun) ; a bright warm interval between rain- 
showers. Also, a hot wind (cf. Gloom sbP'). Obs. 

1601 Holland Pimy 1. 33 The middle of the earth, whereas 
the Sun hath his way . . is euen parched and fried againe 
with the hot gleames thereof. x6^ WoRLiDGE^jpfA Apple. 
(1681) 188 If the weather be warm and calm, the Bees delight 
to rise, but especially in a hot Gleam, after a Showre or 
Gloomy Cloud hath sent them home. 1697 DaMfier Poy. 
(1729) I. 530 We felt a brisk Gale . . so violent hot, that we 
thought it came from some burning Mountain .. Just such 
another Gleam I felt one afternoon also. 

^ 2 . transf. Brightness, radiance; radiant beauty. 

<2x000 Csedmon's Gen. 1017 (Gr.) Heo ke. hroSra oftihlS, 

f lsemes grene folde. a 1000^ Juliana 167 in Exeter Bk., 

I in se swetesta sunnan scima, luliana, hw^t {ni gtem 
hafast . . geoguShades bleed, c 1250 Meid Maregreie xxxii. 
On k® holi meidan he sende litt ant glem. 13. . E. E, 
A lilt. P. B. 2x8 pa3 ke feloun [Lucifer] were so fers for his 
fayre wede^ & his glorious glem kat glent so bry^t. 1591 
Spenser Vision Beltay v, Then was the faire Dodonian tree 
far seene, Upon seaven hills to spred his gladsome gleame. 
1^3 Tryon Way to Health 36 The white clear bright 
Gleam in every Creature . . does arise and proceed from the 
divine Principle, 

b. A bright or joyous look. 

1769 Sir W, Jones Poems 4* Essi, Pal. Fori. (1777) 15 
O’er his smooth cheeks diffus’d a lively gleam. x8^ Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tonis C. vi, His black visage lighted up with 
a curious, mischievous gleam. 

Gleam (glim), Also 4-6 gleme. [f. prec.] 
1 . intr. To emit gleams, to shine either with 
emitted or reflected light ; in mod. use chiefly^ to 
shine with a brightness subdued by distance or an 
intervening medium. 

a 1225 Leg. Katk. 1653 Al kat term is glistinde & gleam- 
inde, as hit were seoluer o^ier gold smeate. 23.. Gaw. 4- 
Gr. Knt. 597 A sadel kat glemed ful gayly with mony golde 
frenges. c 1400 Destr. Troy Faire Ene hade k® freike 
. .Glemyt as k® glasse and gliet a little. 15®® Dunbar Tua 
mar at wemen 20 So glitterit as the gold wer thair glorius 
ilt tressis, Quhill all the gressis did gleme of the glaid 
ewis. c 1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xicxvil. 20 Forcit fyris 
with gritter gleidis out glemis. 2700 Dryden Cymon 4* 
Iph. 588 The palace gleams with shining swords. 179a 
S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. 1. 316 When not a distant taper's 
twinkling ray Gleamed o’er the furze to light him on his 
way. 1813 Scott Rohehy vi. x, Torches and cressets 
gleam’d around. 1842 Lytton Zanoni 28 There gleam the 
columns of Capua. 2859 Kingsley il/zw. (1860) IL 247 
Keen, honest eyes gleamed out from his brown, scarred 
weather-beaten face. 1878 Browning La Saisiaz to What 
will be the morning glory, when at dusk thus gleams the lake? 
Jig. 18x5 Hortensia 11. iii, A forc’d smile gleam'd faintly 
o’er her visage. 1867 Trollope Ckron. Barset I. xiii. 109 
Standing upright . . with something of a noble anger gleaming 
over his poor wan face. 1874 Green Short Hist. yii. § 2. 358 
Even the commonest lives gleamed for a moment into poetry 
at the stake. 1878 C. Stanford Synib. Christ i. 10 Some 
hints of the reasons for the deep veneration in which he 
was held gleam in almost every line, 
b. quasi-/?w2j., esp. with advs. 

*593 Shaks. Lncrx.yj'b Dying eyes gleem'd forth their a.shie 
lights. 1796 Mrs- M. ’R.ozixuso'si Angelina III. 28 Tapers, 
faintly pale, gleaming blue light upon the altar, then sud- 
denly disappearing 1 18x8 Milman Samor. 52 The northern 
clouds.. Stream in their restless wavings to and fro, While 
the sea billows gleam them mellower back. 
flg. i8o2 H. Martin Helen of Glenross IV. 259 She lies 
still, except In the movements of convulsions, that recur as 
often as thought gleams a recollection of her miseries. 

* 1 * 2 . To glance, look. Obs. rare. 

1340-70 Alisannder 505 Nectanabus. .nyed hym tyll And 
gleming gainelich too k® gome saide. xj^oS Dunbar Tua 
niariit wemen 228, 1 cast on him a crabbit E . . And lettis 
it is a luf-blenk, quhene he about glemys. 

Gleam, Falconry. ? Obs, [Later form of 
Gleim ??.] (See quot. 1704.) 

*575 Turberv. Fatdeonrie 103 And when shee hath caste^ 
then hoode hir agayne gyving hir nothing to feede on until! 
she gleame after hir casting. 1704 Worltdge Diet. Rust. 
R. V., When a Hawk casteth, she gleams ; that is throws up 
Filth from her Gorge. 
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So Gleam (see quot.) 

aSgi Harting BihL Accipitr. 323 Gkanit the substance 
thrown up after casting gorge. 

Gleame, obs. form of Glbak v. 

Gleaming (glr mig), vbL sb. [f. Gleam vJ + 
-ING 1.] The action oi the vb. Gleam ; a gleam. 

CZ400 Besir. Tray 11777 There is no greuaunce so grete 
vndur god one, As the glemyng of gold, bat glottes 
hertis. C1440 Fromp, Parv. 198/2 Giemynge or lemynge 
of lyghte, confiagrcuiot flammacio, *508 Dunbar Tmo. 
mariU wemen 202 He had the gleiwng of gold, and wes 
hot glase fundin. 1720 Welton Suffer, Son of God 1 1 . xv. 
409 For my sake it is .. that Thou wast so exposed to 
the Gleamings of the Sun. 1771 Ann. Peg., Hist, Eur, 
79 V2 Some gleamings of peace . . appeared thro' all the 
horrors of war, 

Gleaming (glrmig), ///. a. ff. as prec. + 
-ING 2.] That gleams, in senses of the verb. 

13.. jS. E. a Hit. P, A. 70 I?e glemande glory of hem 
glent. Golagros \ Gctw, 557 Gaudifeir and Galiot 

m glemand steil wedis . . grymly that ride. JS<^ Dunbar 
Tua. mariii wemen 108 Sa heklis he my chekis That as 
a glemand gleyd glowis my chaftis, 1671 Milton P. P, 
III. 326 The field all iron cast a gleaming brown. 1769 
Sir W. Jones Poems ^ Ess., Pat. Fort. (1777) 21 There 
hung enamour’d o’er the gleaming spoil. 1828 Scott jF. M. 
Perth iv, Aring that sparkles like a gleaming candle. X871 
L. Stephen Playgr. Europe ix. (1894) 21 1 To watch the 
gleaming snow-line against the cloudless sky. 

Comb, i860 G. H. K. Vac. Tour. 135 Fringing many a 
sparkling loch and wild hill-side, may the sweet-scented 
gleaming-leaved birch be found. 

Hence Glea*miM.g*ly adv. 

1847 Taifs Mag. XIV. 156 Full gleamingly her flashing 

? 7e lit up her smile of scorn. 1897 Westm. Gaz. 4 Feb. 3/1 
unis seems sleeping in the sun down below, gleamingly 
white. 

Gleamless (glfmles) , a. [f. Gleam sb. + -less.] 
Destitute of a gleam (of light). 

1891 Btackw. Mag. CL. syg/x The gleamless dogmas of 
fatalism. 

Gleamy a. [f. Gleam sb. -f- -t i.] 

1 . That gleams or sends forth gleams (of light). 
*593 ASHz Chris fs T. (1613) 145 So beset they their 
fore-heads . . with glorious borrowed gleamy bushes. 1745 
Collins Ode Death Col. Foss vi, Again they snatch the 
gleamy steel. x8ai Joanna Baillie Leg..^ Wallace 

xcv, 13 Her gleamy lakes and torrents clear. 1826 Dis* 
RAELi Viv. v. xv, Fish, gleamy with prismatic hues. 
184* Faber Siyrian Lake^ etc. 269 His eye surfeited with 
blaze of gems And gleamy metals, 

2 . Thatis lighted Up by gleams; esp. of weather; 
marked by intermittent sunshine. Now rare. 

1681 Chetham AnglePs Vade-m. xli. § 7(1689) 313 Sultry 
or gleamy day. 16^ Clayton in Phil. Trans. XVII. 947 
If gleamy Weather happen at that time, it fthe tobacco- 
plant] breeds a small Flie. X79aWoEDsw. Descrip. Sketches 
214 And antique castles seen through gleamy showens. 
1880 Disraeli Endynt. xii, They caught enticing vistas of 
the gleamy glades, and the abounding light and shade 
softened and adorned everything. x88o Blackik in Scoi> 
man a Sept., 'T was a cold gleamy day all hueless and gray. 
t^N'.W. Line. Gloss, (ed. 2), Gleamy^v/tsdh&t that is fitful 
and uncertain. Rain-clouds and sunshine blended is called 
‘gleamy * weather. 

b. Of sunshine : Intermittent, coming in gleams. 
1883 Holme Lee Loving 4* Serving I. xiv. 261 A gleamy, 
wild sunshine burst forth. 1892 Field 14 May 7x8/2 The 
shafts of sunlight are rare and gleamy. 

3 . Of light or colour ; Having the nature of a 
gleam. 

1700 Dkyden Wife of BaiEs T. 214 The moon was up 
and shot a gleamy light. 1776 Mickle tr. Camoens* Lusiad 
20X Soon as the gleamy streaks of purple mom The lofty 
forest’s topmost boughs adorn. *857 Birch Anc. Pottery 
(1858) II. 333 Sometimes the paste is intermingled with 
micaceous particles . . which gives it a gleamy colour when 
broken. 1867 Jean Ingelow Dreams that came true Ixxi, 
Stands by his fire, and dulls its gleamy light. 

Hence Glea’inmesa;. 

1830 FrotsePs Mag. II. 58 Of., the gleaminess which 
seemeth to fall like an angel’s raiment about the form of 
poetry, the author of the P ambler knew nothing, 

Gleamy, var. Gleimy, Obs. 

Glean (glm), Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 glene. 
[a. OF. glenSf gbane = mQd,h, plena, plana, sb. re- 
lated to OF. plener, late L. plendre to Glean.] 
Something gleaned or gathered. 

1 . (See quots.) 

cx:43o Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) oS A braunche of 
vynes . . hym thought he dide se, And therwithe al a gra- 
cious gleene [printed gleeve] of whete. CX490 Promp. 
Parv. 199/1 (MS. K) Glene, spicaium. i6oa Witkals' Did. 
87 A gfeane or heape of Come, commonly gathered and 
bound by handfuls together, spicilegium. a X728 Kennett 
Gloss, in Lansdowne MS. 1033 (Promp. Parv. 199 note) A 
glean, a handfull of come gleaned and tied up by the gleaner 
or reaper Kent. X887 in Kent Gloss, s. v. 

transf and Jig. 1654 Fuller Comm. Ruth ii. 153 Abraliam 
gleaned a great gleane of Faith. 1697 Dryden Virg., Georg. 
IV. 267 The Gleans of yellow Thirae distend his Thighs. 

2 . A sheaf of hemp; a bundle of teasels (see 
quots,). 

1664 Imir. ffury-mm on Comm. Sewers '41 ■'in-' H. W* 
Line. Gloss,, Glean, a sheaf of hemp. 1794 Griggs Agric. 
Essex tg These heads (of teasel] are . . bound up in small 
bunches, or gleans, of five and twenty heads each, 

A. Young Agric, Line. 157 For which purpose they tie it 
in gleans single. 1849 fml P, Agric,' Soc. X. 1. 177 The 
price of pulling 100 gleans fof hemp] (as they were termed) 
was ij. . . Set it up in stocks of five or six gleans, 
t Gleasis sb.'^ Obs. [A variant of clean (?f. Clean 
v.)j which ha 3 the same sense in some mod. dialects ; 


also called cleaning cleansinp."] The placenta 
or after-birth, esp. of a cow, 

i6cx Holland Pliny II. 327 The gleane of a Cow hauing 
newly calued . . is good for any vlcers of the visage. Ibid. 
341 The pellicle or glean wherein a kid was infolded withm 
the dams wombe. 1750 W. Ellis Mod. Husbandm. XV. i. 
150 To bring away her (a cow’s] glean. 

Hence f CHean v., to cast the placenta. 

1730 W. Ellis Mod, Husbandm. HI. i, 107 To make a Cow 
glean well, and keep her in Health. 

Glean (glm), v. Forms; 4-5 glene, 6-7 
gleane, (5-6 gleyne, 6 glayne, gleme, gleame, 
gleime), 7- glean, [a. OF. plener, plainer (F. 
planer^ to gl& 3 .n.‘>»"Pvoy,plenar,prenar, late L. (6th 
c.) plenare, of unknown origin. The commonly 
assumed connexion with med.L. pelima, OE. gielm, 
sheaf, is inadmissible ; the forms with m are prob. 
due to association with gleam.'] 

1 . inir. To gather or pick up ears of corn which 
have been left by the reapers. 

In the southern and western counties the popular word is 
Lease (cf. quot. 1393). 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 75 Ye ban her heforne Of 
makynge ropen and lad awey the Come ; And I come after, 
glening here and there. 1393 Langl. P. PL C, ix. 67 Alle 
pat helpen me to erye other elles to weden, Shal haue leue 
. . to go and glene after [B. to lese here in heruest]. 1483 
Cath. Attgl.is^/a To Glene, art stare. 1330 Falsgh. 568/1 
Put nat your horses in to the come felde yet, for my folkes 
have nat gleaned there yet. a 1341 Wyatt Of mean Estate 
in Tottels Misc. (Arb.) 85 In haruest tyme while she might 
go and gleane. x6xi Bible Ruth ii. 7, I pray you, let inee 
gleane and gather after the reapers amongst the .sheaues. 
X768 Blackstone Comm, III. 212 The poor are allowed to 
enter and glean upon another’s ground after the harvest, 
without being guilty of trespass. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. 
Pierre's Stud. Nat, (1799) HI. 424 They reap, and I glean. 
I carry then to the common heap a few ears picked behind 
their steps [etc.]. 1898 Contemp. Rev, Sept. 397 Mary was 
gleaning in a field of corn. 

2 . Irans. To gather or pick up (ears of com or 
other produce) after the reapers, etc. 

1387-8 T. XJsK Test. Love i. Prol. (Skeat) I. 112 Yet also 
haue I leue -. to come after these great workmen, and 

f lene my handfuls of the shedynge after their handes. 1532 
luLOET, Gleme come, spicilegium facere. 1570 Levins 
Manip, 208/20 To Gleame come^ sptciligere. 1600 Shaks. 
A.y.L. III. V. 102, 1 shall thinke it a most plenteous crop To 
gleane the broken cares after the man Ihat the maine har- 
uest reapes. i6xx Bible Ruth ii. a Let me now goe to the 
field, and gleane cares of come. X833 Hr. Martineau Ire- 
lams ii. 31 They might glean potatoes enough among the 
ridges, after the digging, to keep them for a few days. x863 
Burton Bk. Hunter (1B62) 402 How much has yet to be 
gleaned off this stony field. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1 . 536 
After his harvesting, the men must glean What he had left. 

b. To Strip (a field, vineyard, etc.) of tlie pro- 
duce left by the regular gatherers. 

a 1333 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel, xvi. (1566) M v b, 
Other gathered the grapes & thou gleynedest tlie vyne. 
x6ii Bible Lev. xix, lo Thou shalt not gleane thy vineyard, 
neither shalt thou gather euery grape of thy vineyard. 
1730-46 TwsmsQCk Autumn 217 She went To glean Palemon's 
fields, r Very common in Suffolk ’ (P. Hall).] 
j^g. X58X Mulcaster Positions xxxix. (1887) 206 The 
pillage of the poore people? which are to sore gleaned : by 
the needie and neuer contented professours? x86o Pusey 
Min. Proph. 73 God . . will not, as^ it were, glean Ephraim, 
going over it again, as man doth, in order to leave nothing 
over. 

3 . iransf. and fip. To gather or pick up in small 
quantities; to scrape together. Now chiefly with 
immaterial object, esp. to glean informatimf ex^ 
perience, etc. 

13. . E, B. AlUt.P.A. 954 In J>at ol?er t Jerusalem] is no3t 
hot pes to glene. c 1330 Ivynnere Sf Wasioure 231 in Gol- 
lancz Pari. 3 Ages, AUe Jmt I wynn thurgh witt he wastes 
thurgh pryde ; I geder, I glene, and hee lattys goo .sone. 
a 14x0 Hoccleve De Peg. Princ. 495 For alle the good that 
men may rippe and glene Wasted is in outrageous aray. 
c 14TO Pallad. on H usb. t. 362 In flood, or kne Cley lond, 
or nigh the see, grauel let glene. 1601 R, Johnson Kingd. 
f^Commw. (1603) 151 He gleaneth whatsoever is good or 
ought woorth through his whole fcingdome, 1604 E. G. 
D" Acosta’s Hist. W. Indies To Sir R. Cecill A 3, 'ihe ad- 
vantage I have gleaned from idle hours . . is commended to 
your Honors Patronage.^ 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 224 
A hundred others haue since that gleaned severall additions 
of Titles and new names their &tributed. 1673 Ld, F, 
Aungier in Essex Papers (Camden) I. 60 Calling upon 
Arthur Forbes, I have glean’d from him. what I am now to 
tell y Ex'V«. X759 Robertson Hist Scot. I. i, 4 From 
them [he] gleaned materials which he formed into a regular 
history. xiSia Byron Ch. Har. 11. Ixx, For many a joy he 
could from N ight’s soft presence glean. X869 Leck y Europ, 
Mor. II. L 56 A few examples have been gleaned from 
mediaeval Chronicles. 

f b. To gather or collect into (one receptacle, 
one mass), Obs. 

XS40 Hen.VIII in State P, (X834) HI. 228 Where the sayde 
Sir Anthony shall fynde the Kytiges Majestes landes be 
otherwise surveyed, or othervrise glayned in to oon hande. 
16x3 Shaks. Hen. VJIl, iii, ii. 384 Ves, that goodness© Of 
gleaning all the Lands wealth into one, Into your owne 
hands (Card’nalB by Extortion. X646 J, Hall Horse Vac. 
154 Oppressed factions when they sceme utterly extinct, 
gleaning themselves into a head [etc.]. 

e. With ad vs. ; esp. la glean up, to gather up, 
collect, f Also la glean away, to carry off ; to glean 
out, to ascertain by investigation of details. Obs. 

160X R. Johnson Kingd. Cemmw. 131 The plague . .which 
gleaned away many thousand^peopk. x6i3ri8 Daniel Coil. 
HistEng.{j.626)to$iih staym England was, .spentingkan- 


ing out what possible this kingdome could yeeld. 1639 D. 
Pell Impr. Sea 501 By which means you have been enabled 
. .to glean up your prasinformations how the sands have lain, 
1697 Collier Ess. Mor. Subj. ii. 105 They Glean up Custom 
from their Neighbours; and so what one gets, the other 
loses. 1704 Addison Italy 375 Ihe several little Springs 
and Rills, that break out of the Sides of the Mountain, are 
glean’d up, and conveyed ..into the main Hollow of the 
Aqueduct. 1730 Fielding Author’s Farce iii. Wks. 1882 
VIIL 234 He does not only glean up all the bad words of 
other authors, but makes new bad words of his own. 1844 
Lowkll Pres. Crisis Poet. Wks. (1890) I. 183 While the 
hooting mob of yesterday in silent awe return To glean up 
the scattered ashes into History’s golden urn. 

■j' d. To cut off (a remnant or stragglers) in war- 
fare. Also to glean up. Obs. 

z6ix Bible Judges xx. 45 And they gleaned of them in 
the high wayes flue thousand men, c 1663 M rs. Hutchinson 
Mem. Col. Hutchinson (1848) 217 Those horse that were 
in the garrison following their rear gleaned up two lieute- 
nants and two or three other officers, a 17x1 Ken Edmuftd 
Poet. Wks. 1721 11.^306 Bowmen ..on the Danish camp 
discharge a Show’r To glean the Danes the Wolves should 
not devour, 1726 Cavallier Mem. i. 77 When we per- 
ceived the general rout, we .. pursu’d them as Hounds do 
Stags, gleaning now and then .some of them. 

Hence ©leaned, ©l©a-2iixi§r ppl. adjs . ; ©leas- 
able a., that may be gleaned. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, i. ii. 151 The Scot .. Came pouring 
like the Tyde .. Galling the gleaned Land with hot As- 
sayes. x6ii Fhomo, Spic ardino ingegno, a, .loose gadding, 
skipping or gleaning wit, 1603 G. SteI'ny in Dryden’s 
Juvenal vni. (1697) 201 Your Cruel Guilt will little Booty 
find, Since gleaning Marius has already seiz’d All that from 
Sun-burnt Af^rick can be squees’d. 1830 Tennyson Ode to 
Memory iii, Showering thy gleaned wealth into my open 
breast. 11831 JruL R. Agric. Soc. XI I . n. 410 Few families 
make their own bread, except from the flour of their ‘ gleant 
corn’. 1876 G, Macdonald T. Wingfold xx. 375 Fields., 
gleanable lor generations. 

Glean, var. Gleen, Ohs. 

Gleaner (glf-nsi). Also 5 glenar, -er, 6 
gleamer. [f. Glean v. + -eeI; cf. 0 ¥. ^lenere, 
II. glaneur.] One that gleans. 

C1440 I' romp. Parzt. tgqji Glenar of come, spicator. 
1330 Palsgr. 225/2 Glenar of come, glanevr. 15^ Huloet, 
Gleamer of come, spicilegus. 1582 Bentley Mon. Matrones 
Pref. B iij, I have laboured as you see (good reder) like a 
poore gleaner or grape gatherer. 1642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof. 
St. II. xix. 321 It is difficult for gkaner.s, without stealing 
whole sheaves, to fill a barn. 1713 Bentley Freetkinking 
M. § 46 Wks. 3838 HI. 410 O wretched gleaner of weeds! 
Has he read that noble work, The InteUeciual System, to 
no better purpose? 3730-46 Thomson Autumn 365 I’he 
gleaners spread around, and here and there, Spike after 
spike, their scanty harvest pick. 1878 J. E, J rnkins Haver- 
holme 39 Such figures . . may be picked out day by day by 
the careful gleaner in the throng. 

Comb. x8x4 Cary Dante, Par. xxxn, 7 [Ruth] the 
gleaner-maid. 

Hence f ©leameress, a female gleaner. 

1631 CoTCR. Grappeuse, a grape-gleaneresse. 3632 Sher- 
wood, A gleaiieres!>e of grape.s. . 

Gleaning (glF'niq), vbl. sb. [f. Glean v. 4- 
-IN a " .] 'I'he action of the vb. G lean ; also (chiefly 
//.) that which is or may be gleaned. 

c 1440 Promp. Pant. loo/x Gknynge, conspicacio. X53S 
CovERDALE Micok viL 1 Wo Is iiw I I am become as one, 
that goelh a gleenynge in the haruest. 1352 Huloet, 
Gkmynge of come, spicilegium, XS65 Cooper Thesaurus, 
Racemaiio . . the gkiminge of grapes. 3376 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist 303 Not the whole and perfect harvest, yet 
some gleanings of pleasure. x6xx Bible Judges viii. 2 Is 
not the gleaning of the grapes of Ephraim better then the 
vintage of Abkzer? 1633 Heywood Eng. Trav. 111. Wks. 
3874 iV. 45 In full fields. The gleanings are allowed, a 1637 
B. JoNSON Underwoods, Execr. Vulcan (36.10) B 3, Twice 
twelve years Stor’d-up- Humanity And humble gleanings in 
Divinity, After the Fathers, 1702 J . Logan in Pa. Hist. Soc. 
Mem.^ IX. 301, I must still crave leave to add the following 
gleanings. 3777 Robertson Hist, Amer. (1778) II. vi, 207 
The victorious troop.s . . found there a considerable booty, 
consisting, .of the gleanings of the Indian treasures. 1844 
H. H. Wilson Brit. India 11. J173 They are tenanted by 
various barbarous races, .subsisting on the produce of their 
cattle, the gleanings of the chase [etc.], x88i Freeman Subj. 
Venice 320 'fhe second Mahomet , . brought under his power, 
as a gleaning after the vintage, the Frank lordship 01 
Attica [etc.]. 

Prwerb. 3346 Heyw’ood Pro>v. (1867) 28 Thou goest a 
glenyng er the cart haue caried. 

^ Comb. 1379 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 965 Y It is saide 
in the Propnete Michah, that the Jewes in those dayes would 
needs have had glening and haruest preachers, for they 
would bring them nothing but plea.sant newes. 3826 I^ol- 
WHKLE 7 'rad. 4- Recoil. 1. 47 The merry maidens cros.s the 
brook Each in Iser hand a gleaning-hook To reap the ripen'd 
good. 

Gleare, Gleary, obs. ff. Glaik sb., Glaiby. 
Glear-eyed, ?var. glare-eyed (Glaee v. 5) ; but 
see CLTOBiNa. 

1600 Look About You F4b, 0 would I were a Basiliske, 
to kill These gleare ey’d villaine.s. 

GleariHg, var, Glbbrino, Obs* 

Glease, dial, var, Glaob v. 

Gleat, obs. form of Gleet v. 

Gleave, obs. or dial, form of Glaive. 

Gleaze, dial, var. Glace v. 

Gleb, obs. form of Glib sbX 
Glelie (gl^ 6), sb. Forms : 6-7 gleabe, 6-8 Sc. 
gleib, (7 glieb), 7 gleab, gleebe, gleb, 4- glebe, 
[ad. 'L.gleha, glmba clod, lump ; land, soiL Hence 
also Pr., It,, Sp. gkba^ F. g&be.] 


GLEBE. 
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GLEE. 


1 . The soil of the earth, regarded as the source 
of vegetable products; earth, land. Occas, soil 
and glebe. Now only poet, or rhet. 

1387 Trevisa Hidden (Rolls) I, 397 pey jiat this londe 
[Wales] Be wel lasse )?an Engelonde, As good glebe is oon 
as other par glebas gloria\. 1398 -- Barth. DeP.R, xiv. 

xliv. (Tollem. MS.) The glebe [1535 soile] of }>at mounte 
[Thabor] bereh vynes, olyues, and ober tren with frute, 
S513 Bradshaw St. Werburge 1. 222 The soyle and glebe 
is set plentuous and commendable. 1598 T. Bastard Chre. 
stoUros (1880) 37 Howses by three, and seauen, and ten he 
raseth, To make the common ^eabe, his priuate land. 
*635756 Cowley Davideisy^. 969 The fertile Glebe requires 
no time to breed; It quickens and receives at once the 
Seed. 1747 Hervey Medit. II. 30 The frosts mellow the 
soil . . the Rains impregnate the Glebe and fit it to become 
a magazine of plenty. i8oo"24 Campbell Power Russia v, 
The glebe of fifty kingdoms shall be till’d To feed his 
dazzling, desolating train- 184X Gatlin A". Amer. Ind. 
(1844) il. Iviii. 224 The great family of North American 
Indians . . are dying at our hands and rendering their glebe 
to our possession. 1866 Felton Anc. Sf Mod. Greece I. n. 
iii. 321 A troop of boys .. pile upon the golden glebe the 
triumphs of the day. 
fb. Crop. 

i66x J. Childrey Brit. Bacon. 99 The Soil is . . in som 
parts so fruitful, that after three years Gleab of Saffron . . 
the Land . . wil yeeld plenty. 

%. A piece of cultivated land, a field, poet. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls^ VI 11. 335 be nynhe scheef 
[of] everich glebe \\u.de anni gleba} of Engelond he or- 
deyned for his owne iourneys. 171a Addison Ps. xxiii, 
When in the sultry Glebe I faint, Or on the thirsty Moun- 
tains pant. 1764 Oxford Sausage 195 To see his Brethren 
[horses] . . Smoak through the Glebe, or trace the destin'd 
Road. 1792 Burns ‘ 0, for ane and twenty A gleib o’ 
Ian', a claut o’ gear, Was left me by my auntie, Tam. 1833 
■Tennyson Poems 57 Many an . . upland glebe wealthy m 
oil and wine. 

b. Spec. A portion of land assigned to a clergy-, 
man as part of his benefice. 

[1302-3 Year-bk. Edio. / (Rolls) 207 Chose qe est une feez 
glebe ne poet estre jammes fraunche aumoyne.] <:i38oWyclie 
Wks. (1880) 449 ^if persouns hadden no glebe & nopropre 
hous as eritage, |?ey sueden more Crist 8c his apostUs, 150a 
Arnolde Chron. 70 b, Prouided alwey that this acte ex- 
tende not to cherches beyng in spiritual mennys handis 
ne to gleuis C-sm> printed ; ? read glebis] off the same. 1574 
tr. Liitletoits Tenures 107 a. If a parson of a church charge 
the glebe of hys church by his dede [etc.]. 1654 Gataker 
Disc. ApoL 48, I let out my whole Tithe and Gleab for One 
hundred pounds by the year. 1704 Nelson Rest. ^ Fasts 
X. (1739) 598 The Laws of the Land assign to the Clergy . , 
the Manse, or House and Glebe. i8z5 Cobbett Rur, Rides 
427 This parish is a rectory ; it has a glebe, and a good solid 
house. 1859 Thackeray Yirgin. v, Virginia was a Church 
of England colony : the clergymen were paid by the State 
and i^ebes allotted to them. 1873 Dixon T^vo Queens iiju 
i. I. 118 Investing every yard and inn, and when their 
wants were pressing every glebe and hall. 

1 3 . a. A clod or mass of earth, ore, etc. (cf. 
quot. 1727-51). Also 7?^. Obs. 


Si. Androis Pref 53 Judas Iscariot, for a gleib of geir, 
Betrayed his Maister lyk a traytour tod. 1625 Jackson 
Creed v. 1. § 6 Gold being severed from drosse or gleibs of 
earth often intermingled with it. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl.t 
Glebe, Gleba, in natural history, chemistry, etc., a clod or 
piece of stone or earth, frequently containing some metal or 
mineral. The glebes are carried to the forges to be washed, 
purified, melted, etc. 1756-66 Amory J. Buncle{^%^s) HI. 
26 The glittering glebes of a gold colour found here, can be 
nothing else than glebes gilt with copper. /iJzioC. 239 It is 
found sometimes in glebes or clods. 

fb. A small grain or speck of a mineral or 
chemical substance. Obs. 

z* *73S Arbutknot Aliments^ Expl. Ckym. Terms, The 
Chymists define Salt . . to be a Body fusible in the Fire, 
congealable again by Cold into brittle Glebes, or Crystals. 
1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters III. 124 Sulphur, intermixed 
with glebes of galaena or lead ore, 1765 Delaval in Phil. 
Trans. IN. 36 note. Iron examined with a microscope when 
it first becomes rusty, shews it’s surface covered with a 
number of pellucid vitriolic lamellae, or glebes. 

An earth, earthy mineral. Obs. 


^ , i purpureous „ 

E. W[ilson1 Spadacrene Dunelm. 42 The Ore or Glebe of 
Vitriol. 1712 Oldisworth Horace'* s Odes vii, 22/2 The old 
Latins gave Chalk the name of Greta, because that sort of 
Glebe was imported from Crete. 1701 J. HJammond] Scelera 
Aqieam^m 25 London is situated on a Wicked Bottom of 
Earth, called Blue clay.. This Blue Kind of Glebe .. malefi- 
cates equally Air and water. 4*1723 Quincy Dispens. u. xiv. 
231 We must consider that Clay is a mineral Glebe. 

6 . attrib. (sense 2 b), as glebe-house, a parson- 
age, manse (now only in Ireland) ; also glebe- 
land house ; gl9be-land(s = 2 b above. 

X536 Act 28 Hen. VII I, c. 11 § 4 All the profitesof the come 
growyng uppon the same glebe landes so manured and so wen. 
1625 Massinger New Way 11. iii, You may, with the lease 
of glebe land call’d knaues-acre, A place I would manure, 
requite your vassall. 1642 tr. Perkins' Prof Bk. xi. § 709. 
309 If a parson of a Church be seised of Glebe Land in the 
right of his Parsonage or Vicarage, c 1645 Howell Lett. 
I. V. xvi. (1650) 153 It lies upon the Thames, and the Glebe- 
land house is very large and fair. ^2x825 T. Jefferson 
Autobiog. Wks. 1859 L 38 A glebejhouse andjand with the 
other necessar ’ — nr. ^7 .... n .4 

I. xxxiii. 284 ' 

.. contiguous to the glebe-land, _ ^ 

His promised Bill for affording facilities for the acquisition 
of glebes and glebe-houses by the different religious de- 
nominations in Ireland. 


Hence 01ehe w. rare, trans. a. To famish 
(clergyman or church) with a glebe, b. To set 
apart as a glebe, c. (See quot. i6ir.) 

1611 Florio, Glebdre, to gleebe or breake clods of earth. 
X641 Sir B. Rudyard Sp, Ho. Comm. 15 June, Landlords 
..gleabed them [parish Churches] with some portion of 
land. 1797 Statist. Acc. Scott. XIX- 329 A great part of 
the common was subdivided or glebed. 

Glebeless (gif bles), zr. [f. Glebe sb. + -less.] 
Having no glebe. 

X846 in Worcester, citing Gentl. Mag. 

Glebie, obs. form of Gleby. 
tGlebose,^. obs.-^^ [ad. lu. glehds-us.’\ 
Glebous, (Bailey vol. II, 1727.) 

+ Glebo’sity. Obs.— ® [f, L. gUbos^us full of 
clods + -ITT.] 

1656 Blount Glassogr., GlebosHy, fulness 01 clods, or turfs. 
*775 in Ash ; and in mod. Diets, 

Glebous (glfbos), a. rare. [ad. L. glebos-us 
full of clods, f. gleba Glebe.] Clod-like, earthy ; 
abounding in clods. 

X671 J. Webster Meiallogr. xiii. 216 White silver Ore 
that was glebous, or cloddy, found at Sneberg. X72X~90 
Bailey, Glebous, full of Clods, Cloddy. X822 T. Taylor 
Apuleius 2 The dewy turf and the glebous plains. Ibid. 
300 Flame-coloured animals are generated in fire . . and 
such as are glebous [L. glebulenta} in earth, 
t Gle*buleut, a. Obs.— o [ad. L. glebulent-us 
(in Apuleius; see Glebous, quot. 1822).] 

1-90 Bailey, Glebuleni, cloddy, &c. 1775 in Ash. 

ebulose (glr ) , a. [f. L. glebul-a (dim. 
of gleba clod) + -ose.] Having gle bulge or small 
roundish elevations, as the thalli of some lichens. 
1866 in Treas. Bot. s.v. Glebulae. 

Gleby (gif bi), as. Obs. Also 6 glebie, -ye, 

7 gleaby. [f. Glebe jA + -t 1 -.] Of soil : Full of 
clods ; rich, fertile. 

1566 Drant Horaces Sat. l it. A viij b, A landed man .. 
Whose medowes fayre, andglebye groundes Revenues ample 
yeeldes. c 1611 Chapman Iliad iii. 8x You dwelling safe in 
gleby Troy, the Greeks retire their force, T’ Achaia. 1622 
Drayton Poly-olb. xxvi. X56 Her Banks, which all her 
course on both sides do abound With Heath and Finny olds, 
and often gleaby ground. 1718 Prior Solomon r. 696 Per- 
nicious flatt’ry I Thy malignant Seeds. .Sadly diffus’d o’er 
Virtue’s Gleby Land, With rising Pride amidst the Corn 
appear. 1794 Gentl. Mag. II. 1132 Summer’s gleby covert 
breaks. X833 O’Brien tr. Villanueva's Phoenic. Irel. xv. 
(1837) 161 In mat language bolun means aglebe or gleby land. 

tGled, ppl> a. Obs. [Variant of cled, see Clead 
».] Clothed, dressed. 

C137S Sc. Leg. Saints, Seven Sleepers 191 He in sorow 
led nis lyf, Sytand in askis & gled in hare, a 1450 Le 
Morte Arth. 3172 Hym thowht he satte, in gold Alle 
gledde, . . vpon A whele, that fulle wyde spredd. 

Gled, obs. form of Glad, Glebd. 

Glede, gled (glfd, gled). Forms : a. i glida, 
glioda, 4- glede, (6 gleede, gleyd, 7, 9 gleed, 
9 dial, gieid), 6- glead, (6 gleade), /S. Sc. 5- 
gled, (7-8 glaid, 9 glade). [OE. glida wk. masc. 
corresponds to Icel. gMa, MSw. gl^ha, Sw. glada 
wk. fern. ; the OTeut. form was prob. '^glidon- and 
with a- umlaut gledon-, f. glid- weak grade of the 
root of *gltdan to Glide. For the radical sense 
cf. Da. ^ente, Sw. dial, glanta kite, glede, which 
seem to be related to Glent vl\ The kite {Milvus 
regalis). Now chiefly and -Sir. (in ioimgled). 

The name is also locally applied to other birds of prey, as 
the buzzard, osprey, and peregrine falcon. The kite is 
sometimes distinguLshed as Coo fork-t allied'), red, or salmon- 
tailed gled, whue the names of blue, brown and white- 
aboon gled are given to the hen-harrier. 

a. c 725 Corpus Gloss. 1313 Milvns, glioda. c xooo ^Elfric 
Horn. 1. 586 Se 6e j?urh reaflac ^ewilna'S Sa Sing be he mid 
his eajum wiSutan sceawaS, se is glida, na culfre. 13.. 
E. E. a Hit. P. B. 1696 Holje were his y^en & vnder campe 
bores, Sc al watz gray as he glede. a X340 Hampole Psalter 
Ixii, 8, I am )n bridde, and if hou hill me not he glede will 
ravishe me. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. v. xl. (1495) 
156 Some fowles haue a grete galle on the lyuer.. as in 
a goshawke and in a kyte or glede. 1523 Fitzherb. Hush, 
§ 146 To se that they [chickens] be well kepte from the 
gleyd, crowes, fullymartes & other vermin. 1609 Holland 
Amm. Marcell. xiv. iii. 7 The Saracens .. spoyled and 
destroyed, like unto ravenous Gledes and Kites [L. milvt\. 
1688 Clayton in Phil. Trans. XVII. 989 The largest I 
take to be that they^ call the Grey Eagle, being much of 
the colour of our Kite or Glead. 1766 Chron. in Ann. 
Reg. 63/1 One James Haxup of Tadcaster shot a glead or 
kite that measured six feet between wing end and wing end. 
1829 Southey Inscrip. Caledon. Canal 2 The glede Wheel- 
ing between the mountains in mid air. x88x Siwidard 
dar. s The kite, or glead, or puttock is almost extinct. 

’ fPoi "" ’ 


_ . Henryson Tape of Dog 30 The Gled, the Graip 
at the baV couth stand, As Advocatis expert in to the lawis. 


c X450 1 


X457 .Sc. Acts, fees. II, c. 32 (1814) II. 51/2 Ruks crawys 
and vher foul^ of reif as emys, bussards gledds and myt- 
talls. X535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) 1 . 108 All that tyme 
with falsheid he thame fed. As quha wald set ane girne 
befoir ane gled. a 1605 Montgomerie Fly ting w. Polwari 
331 Thy gall and thyguisserne to glaids shall bee given. 
X768 Ross Helenore i. 58 . As hen upo’ the midden head 
Wad tent her chuckens frae the greedy glaid. a 1774 Fer- 
GUSSON Leith Races Poems (1845) 33 Then dinna gape like 
gleds, for greed, To sweel hale bickers down. 1814 Scott 
Wav. xHi, I am as hungry as a gled. 1884 W, C. Smith 
Kildrostan 64 My old heart Goes pit-a-pat to hear it ; like 
the merle That sees a gled o’erhead. 

b. Comb., as \ glede-coloured adj.; also gled 
■wing, the name of an artificial fl,y. 


1564 Richmond, Wills (Surtees) x 71 A yonge black horsse, 
xl*. A yonge gled-coloured, price xl®. 1680 Land. Gaz. 
No. 1478/4 Stolen .. a Dun glaid coloured Nag, with .some 
white hairs. 1693 Ibid. No, 2867/4 Stolen .. a Sandy grey 
or Glead coloured Horse. 1867 F. Francis Angling n. 
(18S0) 359 The Gled Wing or Red Wing. 

Gled, Gledful, obs. ff. Glad, Gladeul. 

Glede, obs. form of Gleed. 

Gledge (gled -5), Z'. Sc. [Of obscure origin ; cf. 
Glee, ijchm vbs.\ intr. ‘To look asquint, to take 
a side view ; to look cunningly and silly on one side * 
(Jam.). 

1805 A, Scott Poems 56 (Jam.) Here cautious love maun 
gledge a-squint. And stounlins feast the ee. X813 Hogg 
Queen's Wake 1. 71 The corby craw cam gledgin near, The 
ern gede veeryng bye. 1818 Scott Br. Lamm, xxvi, I-et 
them be gentles allenarly, without ony fremd servants .. to 
be gledging and gleeing about. 

Hence Q-ledge sb., a side-glance ; a sly look. 
x8x6 Scott Old Mart, xxxviii, He gae a gledge wi' his ee, 
that I kenn’d he took up what I said. 

Gledliche, Gledliiker: see Gladly. 
Glednesse, -sehipe, -scype, obs. ff. Glad- 
ness, -SHIP. 

Gledunge, var. Gladdinu sb., Ohs. 

+ Gle'dy, n. Obs. rare — \ [f. ^lede Gleed 4- 
-yL] Glowing hot. 

CX38S Chaucer L, G. W. Prol. 105 Constreyned me with 
so gledy desire. 

Glee (gl^)» sb. Forms : a. 1 gliu, gH'W, gl^ow-, 

3 gleow, gleu, (gleaw), 3, 5 glu, 3-4 (Sc. 6) glew, 
4-5 glewe, 3. I gHo, (gllsO^ ^“2 gMo, 4 gleo, 
3-6 gle, 3, 6 * 5 ^. glie, 6 glye, 4- glee. [OE. 
gllw, gUo neut. *= ON. gly (rare) ; the word is want- 
ing in the other Teutonic languages. The orig. 
stem '^gliujo- was variously treated in OE., yielding 
the forms gUeg-, gUg- (in compounds and oblique 
cases), gliw (the nom. is found only in glosses, but 
gliwes, etc. are common in poetry, more rarely 
gUow-'), and gleo (poetic). From the two latter 
forms came ME. glew and gle, of which glew 
became obs. in the i6th c,, surviving longest in the 
northern dialects. (Cf. Hue from orig. '^hiujo-l) 

In OE. and ME, the word is chiefly poetic. After the 15th c. 
it seems to have been rarely used, and in the 17th c. is almost 
entirely absent from literature. Phillips (1706) marks it as 
obsolete, and Johnson considered it a merely comic word (see 
3, quot. 1755). It again became common towards the end 
of the 18th c., but the cause of its revival is not apparent.] 
f 1 , Entertainment, play, sport ; occas. scornful 
jesting, mockery. Also chamber-glew « Chamber- 
ing 2. Ohs. 

a. a 700 EpinaZ Gloss. 398 Facitise [sic], gliu. Ibid, 550 
In mimo, in gliuuae, a xooo Phoenix 139 in Exeter Bk., 
iEnij ]>ara dreama dryhten s^scop gumura to gliwe in 
Fas T^eomran woruld. c 1300 Havelok 2332 po mouthe men 
se eueril gleu. a 1310 in Wright Lyric^ P. 114 Mury hit ys 
..in hyre hour, With gomenes ant with gleowes, ii:x45o 
Henryson Mor. Fab. 19 Of chalmer-glew. .Wasted hee was, 
of nature colde and dry. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 256 
The bemand buglis all of bras that blew, Quhilk for to heir 
it wes ane glorias glew, 

8. <r72S Corpus Gloss. 354 Cahillatio, glio. cxooo tr. 
Basils Admon. ix. (1849) 54 FI* hsefdon him to gli?;e his 
halwendan myne;5unge. a xatz$ Ancr. R. 2x0 Summe iuglurs 
beo6 bet ne kunne seruen of non o3er gleo, buten makien 
chores, & wrench en mis hore mu6, Sc schulen mid bore eien. 
a 1300 Floriz 4 Bl. 793 per was alle kunnes gleo Pat migte 
at eni briddale beo. 13. . -ff. E. A Hit. P. A. 95 So CTac[i]os 
gle coupe no mon gete As here & se her adubbement. 
c 1386 [see Game sb. ij. 1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 297 b, 
Wnerupon wer made plaies for a triumphe almoste in euery 
cornere through out the citee..And euen emiddes all this 
glye, the report goeth, that [etc.]. 1567 Gude 4 Godlie B. 
(S.T.S.) 206 O Jesu 1 gif thay thocht greit glie To se Goddis 
word downe smorit. 1579 hvLY Euphtses (Arb.) 109, I shall 
be. .flowted and reflowted with intolerable glee. 

+ b. In phrases. To have glee, to make oneself 
glee : to make sport. To make one's glee of ot on •. 
to make sport of (a person or thing). Obs. 

a 1300 Floriz 4* Bl. 477 pis opere lo3en and hadde gleo, 
And gop ajen and letep beo. 13 . . Guy Warw. (A.) 3648 Of 
mi wounde pou madest hi gle. a X450 Le Morte Arth. 1164 
Now thou on knyghtis makeste thy glewe to lye vppon hem 
for envye. 1602 Carew Cornwall (1723) 108 b, Many way- 
farers make themselues glee, by putting the Inhabitants m 
mind of this priuiledge [etc.], xfioy Schol. Disc. agst. 
Antickr. 11. vi. 62 Doth not the papist make himselfe glee, 
to^ see the preachers . , throwne downe into the depth of 
miserie? 

t e. north. Affair, business (cf. Game sb. 5). Obs. 
a. a 1300 Cursor M. 12923 It was sene he noght him 
kneu, quen he be-gan do suifk a gleu. 1375 Barbour Bruce 
VI. 558 The kyng said, as the glew is gane, Bettir than thou 
I mycht It do. c X425 Wvktoun Cron. viri. v. X42 Gyve 
Brws beis kyng of Scotland, . . yhe sail sare rew ©at ewyre 
of pis begouth pe Glewe. 

1375 Barbour Bruce i. 90 Thai trowyt that he. .Wald 
hawe iugyt in lawte ; Bot other wayis all gheid the gle. 
c 1475 Rauf Coil^ear 98 The gude wyt glaid with the gle to 
begin. .To the dure went our Dame [etc.]. 

+ 2 . Musical entertainment, playing; music, 
melody. Also fig. of other sounds. Obs. 

a. c xooo Versus Gnom. 172 (Gr.) ©y laes 5e him con leoSa 
worn, oS^e mid hondum con hearpan gretan, hafaS him his 
gliwes giefe. , c xooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) Ixvii. 24 Ealdormenn . . 
gleo we sungon. c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 459 lobal is brotier song 
and glew, Wit of musike, wel he knew, a 1300 Cursor M. 
7433 Quil wit gleu, and quil wit sang . . pus he serued saul 
tang, c 1320 Sir Tristr, 290 He taujt him ich alede Of ich 
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maner of glewe And euerich playing Jwde. c 1440 Fromp, 
Farv. 200/1 GIu or mynstralcye, fnimca^ armonia. 

0 , Beowul/iZ.) 2105 paer wajs ?;idd and gleo . . ; hwilum 
hildedeor hearpan wynne, gomenwudu grette, K. 

jElfreo Gregory's Past xxvi, 183 Bonne zefeng Dauid his 
hearpan, & gestillde his wod 5 ra?;a mid oaem glige [Cott 
MS. c 1205 Lay. 7006 He cu&n [zur. cuIk* j al peas 

songes & pat gleo of iicche londe. c Serving Christ 2Z 

in 0 , E. Misc. 91 per is gronyngc and grure and gry.slich 

i jle. IS97 R. Gi.oirc. (Rolls) 5515 pere he harpede so wel 
>at he payde al pe route Hii geue him siluer uor is gle &: 
ete him go is wey. c 1366 Chaucer A. B. C. 100 We han 
none other melody ne glee Us to rejoyce in our adversitee. 
CZ400 Rowland 0 . 34 Burdours in to p« haulle pay 
hryngc, pat gayly with paire gle gan synge. 1508 Dunuar 
Tna mariii women 518 Thai [the birds] maid a glorius gle 
amang the grene hewis. 1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 278 
That in the forest was non so great a tree But that he 
daunced for joye of that gle. 
f b. An instrument of music. Ohs. 
axzTt^. Leg. Kaik. 145 Ha iherde .. ludinge of pe men, 
gleowinge of each gleo [ L. muliinwdum genus orgamrum}. 
a 3^00 Cursor M. 1521 iGStt.) Tobal first vnderfang Musyk 
..Organis, harpe, and oper gleu, He drou paim vt of music 
neu. 13,. K. Alls. 191 Orgies, tymbres, al maner gleo 
Was dryuen ageyn that lady free- c 1320 Sir Trisir. 1224 
His gles weren so .sellike pat wonder pou^t hem pare. His 
harp, his croude was rike. 1387 Trevisa Hidden (Rolls) 
VI, 179 He hadde and used instrumentis of rausik, pipes and 
strenges, and opere manere of glee. 

C. A musical composition, of English origin, for 
three or more voices (one voice to each part), set 
to words of any character, grave or gay, often con- 
sisting of two or more contrasted movements, and 
(in strict use) without accompaniment. 

The glee differs from the madrigal in involving' little or no 
contrapuntal imitation, and from the part-song in the inde- 
pendence of its parts, which form ‘ a series of interwoven 
melodies’ (Stainer & Barrett). 

1659 Playford Set A yres «5- Pint 84 A glee to Bacchus 
with chorus, *767 Percy Reliq., Notes on Ess. A nc. Minstr. 
57 As for the word Glees, it is to this day used in a musical 
sense, and applied to a peculiar piece of compo.«ition. X77S 
Sheridan Rivals n. i, ’Sdeath, to make her self the pipe and 
ballad monger of a circle, to soothe her light heart with 
catches and glees. 1835 Hood Poetry^ Prose^ ^ Worse xxvi, 
Suppose that . . They were all set as glees for four voices, 
*8M W. A. Barrett Eng. Glees ^ PaH-songs, Pref, vi. 

3 . Mirth, joy, rejoicing ; in modern use, a lively 
feeling of delight caused by special circumstances 
and finding expression in appropriate gestures and 
looks. In early quots. frequently in phrase game 
ami glee* 

a. a X9S0 Prov. Ml/red 47 in O.E. Misc.ro^ He is one 
god ouer alle godne^. He is one gleaw p>.r. gleu] ouer 
alle glednesiie. He is one bILsse ouer alle bli-ssen. a 1300 
Cursor M. 23359 Of alkin gladncs es par [in heaven] 
gleu And pat es cuer ilike neu. C1375 Sc, Leg. SainiSt 
Xxeorge 666 To pe tempil , . al jed with grete ^lew for to .se 
George sacryfy. c 1430 Hymn^ Virg. 29 His moornynge 
schulde tume into ioie brijt, His longjmge into glewe. x^o 
Rolland Crt. Venus 90 In Venus Bowr {printed Bow^ 
to eik baith game and glew. a 1568 in Bannafyne MS. 
(Hunter. Club.) 653/20 And I may nych hir neir Than gon 
wer neuir my glew. 

0. a 1*00, c xas© [see Game i]. c 1*75 Long Li/e 40 in 
O. E. Misc. 158 Ine de?i schal pi lif endi. And me wop al pi 

f leo. a X300 Cursor M. 3370 Rebecca and ysaac er samen 
lette wit mikel gle {later MSS. ioyej and gammen. e X375 
Sc. Leg. Saints, Thomas 328 Gyfc 5e wil parcenaris be Of 
his grete blys & lestand gle. C14X0 Chron. Eng. 456 in 
Ritson Metr, Rom. II,^ Muche he lovede gle ant gome. 
c 1460 Towneley Myst i. 84, I am so fare and bright, Of 
me commys alle this light, This gam & all this gle. 1598 
Marston Py^m&l. iv. 156 Laugh and sport with me At 
strangers follies with a merry glee, c xooo Timon ir. iv. 
(184a) 35 By love, my hearte is full of glee That I haue 
founde out such a one a.s bee. 17x4 Gay Sheph. Week 
V. 37 Is Biouaelinda dead? fare wel my Glee! No Hap- 
piness is now reserv'd for me. *755 Johnson, Glee, joy ; 
mwiment ; ^ayety . . It is not now used, except in ludicrous 
writing, or with some mixture of irony and contempt. 1770 
Goldsm. Des. Vilt 201 Full well they laugh’d with counter- 
feited glee. 1787 Mad, D’Arblay Diary 18 Jan., A person 
..spoke to me by my name; I never heard the sound with 
more glee, x8oa Wordsworth Sonn. Liberty xii. 1, There 
came a Tyrant, and with holy glee Thou fought’st against 
him. x8x4 D. H. O’Brian Captiv. Sr Escape 124 My feet 
were healing very fast, and I advanced with CTcat glee. x8a8 
Life Planter, Jamaica 288 Attired in their best and gayest 
apparel, they seemed all life and glee, a 1859 Macaulay 
Hist Engs, xxiii. V. 117 William felt all the glee of a school- 
boy who IS leaving harsh masters and quarrelsome comrades 
to pass the Christmas holidays at a happy home. 1884 J. 
CoLBORNE Hicks Pasha 165 They displayed all the ebt1di«h 
glee of semi^avage natures. 

t b. In phrases. To make glee : to be glad or 
merry, to rejoice. {There') glads (gains^Rames) him 
no glee : nothing gives him pleasure. To have glee 
of', to find pleasure in. To make one gpodRlee : to 
welcome or entertain heartily. Obs. 

a. tfX3oo Cursor M. 1x031 [The child] Again him mad 
gladnes an glu [<^^< 5 ^/. MS, ioi and gleu ; Trzn. MS, raurpes 
newe]. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (xSio) 295 Whan pet pe 
trumpe herd, pat he to bataile blewe, & saw pe ^ates ^erd, 
pan gamened pam no glewe. c 1430 Syr Tryam. 462 There 
dwellyd that lady longe Moche myrthe was them amonge, 
But ther gamyd bur no glewe. 

0. £•1300 Maximon in Ret Ant I, 123 Of nothing that 
y sc Ne gladieth me no gle. a 135a Minot Poems (ed. Hall) 
IV. 57 When sir Philip of France herd tell pat king Edward 
in feld wald dwell pan gayned him no gle. c 1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints, Baptist 404 He [John] in his modir wambe mad gle. 
c X47'S Rauf Coil^ear 717 Dame, of thy glitterand gyde 
haue I na gle. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. May 282 Being 
within, the K.idde made him [the fox] gotwi glee. 


-pc. A state of exaltation or prosperity. Ohs. 
X579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb. 224 Now stands the Brere 
like a Lord alone, Puffed vp with jpryde and vaine pleas- 
aunce ; But all this glee had no continuance. 1588 Greene 
Perimedes 28 Alexander the great . . amidst his most glee 
and greatest glorye, was cowardlye poysoned, 

J d. Applied to a person ',cf, Joy). Ohs. 
cx6iq Middleton, etc. PVidow 1. ii, Thou art my glee, 
Martino. 

t 4 . Bright colour, beauty. Ohs. 
c 1440 Vork Myst. L 82 What I am worthely wroght with 
wyrschip, i-wys ! For in a glorius gle my gleteryng it 
glemes. ? a 1500 Chester PL vh. 343 It semes, .a bright .st^ 
for to bee from it we may not flee but aye glow [3 MSS. 
glyej on the glee, till it do wne glide. 1567 Fenton Tr^. 
Disc. vii. 141 Conuerting the naturall coollour [of her haire] 
in to a glistering glee suborned by arte. *573-80 Barefs 
Alv. To Rdr. A vj a i Large wide feelds. .Adornde with 
fioures most beautifull in glee. 

t b. Phr. Gold and glee : cf. prec. and qnot. 1 567. 
1563 Mirr. Mag., Buckingham xli, Agaynst whose feare 
no heapes of golde and glie {rime-zvd. skye}. .His cruel! hart 
of safetie could a.ssure. [1567 Fenton Trag. Disc. vii. X39 
To encrease the glee of his golden coffers.] 1590 Spenser 
P.Q. 1. ix. 32 Not for gold nor glee will 1 abyde By you. 

6. aitrib. and Comb,, ^sglee~§od, -maiden^ -singer, 
-tvoman ; glee-club, a society formed for the prac- 
tice and performance of glees and part-songs, f Also 
(OE. and early ME.) glee-beam, a poetical term 
for the harp; glee-craft, minstrelsy ; glee-dream, 
delight of minstrelsy. Also Glkeman. 

Beozmdf (Z.) 2263 Naes hearpan wyn, gomen *gIeo-beames. 
/1 1*40 Ureisun in Cott Horn. 193 Mid ham is muruhSe 
moniuold wi 3 -ute teone and treie Gleobeames arid gome 
inouh. fltgoo tx. Gregory’s Dial. i. ix. (Lye) *Gli3-craeft. 
c 1205 Lay. 7012 Al pis mon-cun pat of him iherden teilen 
seiden pat he wes god of alle gleo-craeften. Beowulf (Z.) 3021 
Nu se hcre-wisa hleahtor ale^de gamen end *gleo-dream. 
£riao^ X*AV. 1823 Brutus & his du^eSe raakeden halinest^ 
. . mid nmrie gleo-dreme. 1386 VI Aimm Alb. Eng. m. xvii, 
Whom Brutons did their "’^Glee-god for his skill in Musicke 
call. cxoooAgs. Ps. (Spelm.) hvii. 27 Madena glywiendra 
vel *gliew meden. x8xo Scott Lady of L. vi. vi, Thou now 
hast glee-maiden and harp. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, ii. 
Itinerant *glee-8inger.si. x&tS Scott F. M. Perth x, Here is 
a strolling *glee-woman with her viol, preparing to sing 
beneath the royal windows. 

Hence fOIee v. a. intr, to make merry, to re- 
joice, b. irons, to delight, gladden. Also Olee*- 
ing vbl. sb., playing, rare. 

The vb. corresponding to glee sb. was properly Glew fq. v.), 
and the following instances of vb. are of doubtful value. 

a *300 K. Horn 1490 (Ritson) Hue jgonne raurie synge 
And makeden huere gleynge {znr. gleowinge]. a 1400 Pisiill 
of Susan 84 On grapes pe goldfinch Pei gladen and glees 
{v.r, gladyn m her glees], /bid, 354 Alle pe gomus. .gladen 
and glees [z^.n gladid in her glees], a X400 Sir Beues {MS. C.) 
189 , 1 wolde, pow it hadde 'The for to glee. 

Glee, gley (gif, gl»i), Obs. cxc. norih. and 
Se. Forms : a. 3 gXei, glaye, 3-4, 9 gley. 
0 . 4-6 gle, 5-7, 9 glee. y. 4 gU^e, 5 gly-, 6, 8 
glye, glie, 7 gly. [Of obscure origin. The northern 
forms (a and 0 ) are normal variants from an orig. 
ME. gte^en ; in the midland dialects this was nar- 
rowed to whence later glyipXJdm, Etb,Klt, 
etc.). The vbs, Gledge, Gleg are related as Fleg 
to Fley z'.] intr. To look asquint ; to have 
a cast in one or both eyes. Also, to look with one 
eye (see quot. 1866). 

a, 0. a *300 Cursor M. 3862 eildcr sister []>ab 1 he for- 
sok For SCO gleied {Gdit MS. glcyedj, als sais pe bok. 
{Fairf. MS. gleand ho was for-sop of loke.] £*400 Desir. 
Troy 3772 With grete Ene & gray, gleyit a litill, *483 
Caih. Angt 158/2 To Glee, limare. xsa^ Skelton Magy 
nyf. 2093, I daunsed the darlynge on my kne ; I garde her 
gaspe, I garde her gle. xs$a Huloet, Glaye, or loke a skope, 
iransuertere kirquos. XS70 Levins Manip. 46/28 To Glee, 
Uppire. x6gx Ray Collect Words 63 To look a squint, to 
glee, X808-80 Jamieson, Gley, glee, glye, to squint, to look 
obliquely. x8i8 [see GledgeJ x 8 * 4 ’^ Moir Mmisie Wauch 
xii. (1828) x 8 q But I could scarcely keew from laughing 
when I glee’d round over my shoulder, and saw [etc.], *866 
Gregor Banjfsh. Gloss., Gley, to take aim ; to look with one 
eye. 1S76 Mid. Yorksk, Gloss., Glee, to squint. 

y. € xjj^ Cursor M. 3862 (Trin.) pe elder sister [Leah] he 
forsoke For she gli3ed .seip pe boke, c *400 Desfr. Troy 

f g43 Faire Ene hade jpe freike, & of colour, Glemyt as 
e glasse and gliet a little. ? a 1^00 Glye [see Glee sb, 4]. 
*570 Levins Manip. 99/13 To Glye, lippire. *573-80 B aret 
A Iv. G 274 To glie, or looke askue, ouerthwart. 16^ Wed- 
DERBURN Voc. (Jam.) Laborat strabismo, he glieth. *674 
Ray N. C. PVords ax To Gly (Lincoln), to look a-squint. 
*7»* Kelly Scot Prov. 339 There's a time to Glye and 
a time to look even. 

Hence Oleedug vbl, sb. and ppl. a.; Gle*er, 
CHeyear, one that squints ; Glee, gley sb., 

a squint, a glance or side-look. Also Comb., ss 
glyhalter (see quot. 1825). 

cxjptfi Fromp, Parv. tm/i Glyare, or goguleye (.S', 
gloyere), limus, sirabo. jluL, Glyynge, strabositas. *4. . 
Nom. in Wr,-Wiilcker 709/23 Htec stroba [sic], a woman 
glyande. 709/33 sirabo, a glyere. *483 CeUk. 

Angt X58/2 A Gleear, Umus. ax6t^ Rolwart Fly ting zo. 
Montgomerie 788 Feard fiyar, loud lyar, gocked gleyar on 
the j^iows. *824-7 Moir Mansie Wauch xii. (1828) 19 1 
Giving first a glee eastward. axSas FonnrFoc.E.Anglta, 
Gly-halter, a halter or bridle with blinkers, as those of 
draught-horses. *^7 J. Scholks Jaunt to see HP Queen 6 
(Lane. Glcss.) Iv yuan tay nmis yoan see ut awVe o sooart 
ov o gley wi mi een. *897 Blackw. Mag. Nov. 610 A 
servant lass with one eye on the pot and the other up the 
lum as we say of a glee or cast. 


Gleece, dial. var. Glace sb. 

Gleed(gl/d), sb. Forms; i glc^d, gldd, 2-6 
glede, 4-6 gleede, 5-6 gleid, 6-7 gl0ad(e, 
7- gleed. [Common Tent. ; 0 %.glkd, gUd s>\x. f. 
= Chris. glPd, OS. gldd- (MDu. gloet, gloed-, Du. 
gloed), CfAij. gluot (mod.G. Qlll. gl 6 b (Sw,, 
"D^.grdd) O'Tent. ^gUii-z, related to Glow ».] 

1 . A live coal ; an ember. Now only arch, or 
dial. 

C950 Lindisf, Gosp. John xviii. 18 Woeron stondende 
esnms & emheht-menn mt gloedum forSon cald urns, c looo 
Ags. Ps. (Th.)cxI[iJ, 2 Swa ricels byS, ponnehit ^ifregleda 
bicrnaS. c 1175 Lamb, Horn. 43 Summe per wepeS, and all 
heore teres beo 3 berninde gleden. axzz$ Ancr. R. 122 
Seint Lorens also iSolede pet te gredil hef him upwardes 
mid berninde gleden. c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. f 474 Looke 
how that fir of smal gleedes that been almoost dede vnder 
asshen wollen quike agayn whan they been touched with 
brymstoon. t;i4So Henryson Fab. 15 Thine owne 
fire (friend) so it bee but a gleid, It warmeth well, and is 
worth gold to thee. *563 Sackville Induct. Mirr. Mag. 
Ixviii, I can no more but tell howe there is seene Payre 
Ilium fal in burning^ red gledes downe. 421656 Bp. Hall 
Occas, Med it g 37 Yet, when 1 stir up these embers to the 
bottom, there are found .some living gleeds, which do both 
contain fire, and are apt to propagate it. 1814 Cary Dante, 
Farad, xiv. 47 As tlie gleed Which gives out flame, 1847 
Longp. AV. 1. V. 98 The wind seized the gleeds and the 
burning thatch. 

fg- c X386 Chaucer Reetfs T. ProL 29 Foure gleedes 
han we whiche 1 shal deuy.se Avauntyng liyng Anger 
Coueiiise Thise foure sparkles longen vn to eelde. i4i*-ao 
Lvdg. Troy i. ii, So of enuy hotter brent the glede. 

*589 R. Robinson Gold, Mirr. (1851) 35 My name is Mars 
tliat am the bloody God The gleids that glow within my 
brea.st breed mischief al abrode. i6ia-i5 Bp. Hall 
Contempt O.T. xx. ix, Yet even now out of the gleeds of 
Judah doth God raise up a glorious light to his forlorne 
Church, a 1656 — Occ^. Medit. § 22 'Fhose few weak 
gleeds of grace, that are in me, might soon go out, if they 
were not thus refreshed. x<^8 Bunyan Come 4- Welc. 57 The 
sweet and warm gleads of the promise are like the com- 
fortable beaiiLs of the Sun, which liven and refresh. 

t b. Frequent in similes, as red {hoi, fierce) as a 
gleed ; io burn {glotv, glister, glitter) as a gleed ; to 
sfring as gleed or as spark of gleed. Obs. 

c *300 Havelok 01 That he ne sprung forth so sparke of 
glede, c X330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 295 Was no cheyne 
so hie, pat he ne sprong ouer als glede. c 1386 Chaucer 
Kntls 7 \ X139 The crueel Ire reed as any gleede. ?<*x4oo 
Morte Arih. 116 His brode eghne I'hat fuHe brymly for 
breth brynte as the gledys. CI430 Pilgr, Lyf Manhode 1, 
(1869) 23 She hadde hire handes vnder hire sides, and hire 
cyen glowynge as gleedes. *5x3 Douglas Mneis xi, x. x 
Tumus hym self, als fens as ony gleid, B'ul bis.scly addressit 
on his weid. *5^^ Stewart Cron. Scot II. 67 Tfaa fled als 
fast as spark gois out of gleid. X566 Drant Horace'’ s Sat, 
11. vi. H viij b, Where scarlet vestures rcade, On luery beddes, 
did glose with gleames, as it were glowing gleade, a 1650 
Artk. Sf King Comzo. 113 in Furniv. Percy Folio 1 . 63 'I'he 
eyes that beene in his head, they glister as doth the gleed. 

1 2 . A fire, Obs. 

X3., Gaw. 4 Gr, Kni. 1609 Braydez out pe boweles, 
brennez Iiom on glede. c 1375 dIV. Leg. Saints, Georgy 682 
pane com a fyre. .fra of pe hewine. .& biynt pe temple in a 
glede. c 1^6 Chaucer Milled s T. 193 fie . . sente hire, • 
wafres pipy ng hoot out of the gleede. c *470 Henry Wallace 
IV, 7151, I haiff seruit to be brynt in a gleid. 4x500 Nezo 
Noibroune Mayd 353 in Hazl. E. P. A, III. 15 Though he 
deserue To bi^mne and sterue In the infernal! glede. 1567 
Turberv. Eptt. etc. 42 And when you see the Pellet pierce 
the Skyes And Powder make ajproufe of hidden gleede. 
*755 Forbes AjaMs Sp. 5, I., stood the brunt An* 
sfocken’d out that gleed. 
f 8. A beam (of light), Ohs. rare. 
xs6$ Adungton n, (XS96) 20 , 1 thought that .. I 
shuld see and heare some Oracle from heauen, and from 
the gleede of the Sunne. IJ566 Studley tr, Seneca’s Medea 
IV. 41 The bygger beare with golden gleede the greekish 
fleetc doth guyde, ' ■ 

4 . local, pi. Cinriers, coke used ris fuel, esp, by 
nail-raakers, 

1853 Ann. Reg.p^ She went to work at Pelsall, washing. 
* gledes’ at a shilling a day. xSyo Gd. Words i Apr, 253/a 
A little girl . , blows the ‘ gleeds * (refuse fuel from tlie pud- 
dling-furnaces of the Black Country) into blue interlambent 
flames. i88a Standard 26 Dec. 2 In the centre of the shed 
. .there is a ‘ hearth fed by ‘ gledes ' or breezes. 1891 T, 
Anderton Ar/L yp. Country Ho. 237 They poke out the 
gleeds at the Ixittom with the tickler, and put them at the 
top with the tongs. 

0. Comb., as ghed 4 ihe, gleed-red (cf. ON. gUlS* 
raubr) adjs. 

a xz^pSazvles Wardeln Cott Horn. 249 Euch an bereS.. 
an unrude raketehe gled read of fure. Ibid. 253 Eawles 
gled rcade, *839 Bailey AVjrifnrx (1848) 75/1 The grave was 
gone, And in the stead there stood a gleedlike throne. 

Hence 01eed v. pseudo-arch. a. intr. To bum, 
glow, b. trans. To light up. rare. 

1567 Turberv. Ovid’s Ep. R ij, 'The nearer I approche, the 
more my flame dooth gleede, a 18*3 Baronne o' Gairtly vi. 
in A.Laing Thistle 13 The fyre flaucht gleeds the skie. Ye're 
welcome, quo' the haul Baronne, lb licht me on my wye. 

I^leed, glejd (gifd, gbid), ppl. a. Ohs.^ exc. 
north, and Se. Forms: 5 gleyit, 5-7 gleid, 6 
glyed, 7 glide, 6, 8-9 gleyd, 9 gleyed, 8-9 gleed, 
[f. Gle* 4 -JM) b] 

1 . Of persons: Ilaving a cast in one or both 
eyes; squint-eyed. Also, one-eyed (see quots. 
c 1470 and 1S66). 

tf X470 Henry Wallace vi, 469 [He] couth weyll lufc and 
wynk with the ta E ; Sum scornyt him, sum gleid carll cald 
him thar, X48* Acta Dom. Audit, (1839) loi/i Jbe sade 


GLEEFUL. 


GLEET. 


cleyit andro being oft tymes callit & nocht comperit. 1535 
CovERDALE Lev. xxi. 20 For who so euer hath a blemy.sh 
vponhiinshal not come nere whether he be blynde. . or hath 
eny blemysh in the eye or is gleyd. c 1565 Lindesav 
(P itscottie) Chron. Scot. (1728) p. xvi. The crooked Hume 
and the glyed Hepburn. a 160$ Polwart Fly ting vj. 
Montgomerie 751 Gleyd glaiker. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. 
Misc. 117.13) 90 There will be gleed Geordy Janners. 1812 

Macneill Poems {ad. 3I 11 . 117 Gleyed Sawnie, the haivrel, 
be met me 3'estreen. s866 Gregor Ba7ijfsh. Gloss.., Gleyt^ 
blind of an eye. Rarely used in the sense of squint-eyed. 
1893 Northut7ihld. Closs.^ Gleed, . . squinting. ‘Gleed Will 
—squinting Will. 

b. Of the eyes : Squint-. 

a 1613 OVERBUKV Crumms Wks. (1856'' 256, I think such 
.speech becomes a King noe more than glide-eyes does his 
face, when 1 think he look.s on rue, he sees me not. 

2 . Not Straight, crooked, twisted. Also transf. 
of character. To gang gleed-. to go wrong. 

tfiS6s Lindesay (Pitscottie) Citron. ScoL (1728) 115 And 
there to jeopardy a rose-noble on a cast, against a gleed 
half-peny. x8o8~8o Jamieson, Gleyd, .. oblique, not direct 
. . TMt was gleyd, that_ wall .stand.s obliquely. 1818 Scott 
vi, * What is Miss Vernon, Andrew .‘ Other than 
a gucle ane, Pm fearing .said Andrew . . ‘ something glee’d 
-—your honour under.stands me? ’ 1822 — Nigel xxxii', Did 

you ever hear of the umquhile Lady Huntinglen . . ganging 
a wee bit gleed in her walk through the world. 1893 Norths 
nmbld. Gloss., Gleed, Glide, crooked, or twisted, not straight. 
Hence fCrlee'diiess. 

X673 Wedderburn Vflc, f Jam.), gleidness. 

Gleedf e, var. Glede. 

Gleeful (glrful), ^7. [f. GbEE.rA + -FUL.] Full of 
glee ; posse.ssed by or manifesting a feeling of glee. 

1586 Warner A? /A Eng. iv. xx. (15891 L3a, Norlackeshe 
gleeful tales to tell, yhil’st that the Bole doth trot. 1588 
Shaks. Tit. a. ii. iii. ii Wherefore look'st thou sad, When 
cuery thing doth make a Gleefull boast? 1594 Carew 
( 188 r) 06 'I'he wy lie wench them makes her gleefull 
game. 1736 W. Thompson EpithaLRoy.Nupi. viii. Deign 
to receive the Nation’s publick Voice, .w'ho gleeful .stand . . 
and thu.s express their Joys : In Peals of loud Acclaim, and 
Mirth's confused Noise. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola in. xxiii, 
[Her] ardour . . was doubly .strengthened by the gleeful 
triumph she saw in hard and coarse faces. 1886 J. K. 
Jerome A/Ar Thoughts 25 The Chinee, gleeful at the length 
of his pigtail. 

Hence Glee-folly adv., in a gleeful manner ; with, 
glee. 

x86a Lytton Sir, Story II. 8 He would be led on to 
boast gleefully of thoughts which the most cynical of 
criminals, .would shrink from owning. 1873 Ouida PascetrH 

I . 9 They wore it . .grinning gleefully from ear to ear. 1890 
*L, Falconer’ Mile. Ixe {iBgi) 130 The children plunged 
gleefully into the copse. 

GleeisMy (gH-iJli), rare. [CGleE^A + 

-isH + -LY A] = Gleefully. 

1828 Banim Anglo-Irish HI. 7 His humoursome message 
, . which had made the young beauty laugh so gleeishly. 
Ibid. III. 47. 1838 TaiTs Mag, V. 276 Saunders now tittered 
gleeishly. 

Gleek (gli*k), j-Al Forms: 6 gleke, 6-7 gleeke, 
(7 glick), 7- gleek. [a. OF. glic, in 1464 written 
gkelicque, perh. ad. Mtixa. ghelic (jy\x.geiijk, Ger. 
gleich) Like, the possession of three cards of the 
same kind (see sense 2) being one of the points 
in the game ; but the word has not been found in 
Hu. as the name of a game.] 

1 , A game at cards, played by three persons ; 
forty-four cards were used, twelve being dealt to 
each player, while the remaining eight formed a 
common ‘ stock Also penny {halfpenny, two- 
penny, etc.) gleek. Now only Hist. 

1^33 Elyot KH 07 vledge Pref., It is. .lerned sooner, .thanne 
Primero or Gleeke. 1577 North brooke Dicing <1843) 9 
What is a man now a dayes if be know not . . to play . . at 
cards, dice, &c. post, cente, gleke, or such other games? 
i 6 i 5 B. JoNsoN Dcuil an Ass v, ii, When you plea.se, Sir, I 
am Fo- three peny Gleeke, your man, 1630 Brathwait 
Eng. Gefztletn. (1641) 126 As in games at cards the Man 
requires a quicke conceit, the gleeke (because of variety) 
requires a retentive memory, a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) 

II. 160 Yet you’ve an Impo.sition laid on Brick, For all you 
then laid out, at Beast, or Gleek. x68o Shadwell Woman- 
Copt. IV, The rogue bids for his liberty, as if it were a Stock 
at i2<* Gleek. 1762 Goldsm. Nash 56 The games of Gleek, 
Primero, In and In, and several others now exploded, 
employed our sharping ancestors. 1822 Scott Nigel xxi, 
Would win ten times as much at gleek and primero as I 
used to do at put and beggar-my-neighbour. 1855 W. 
SKB.GE.m Bra-ddock's Exp. 113 It was at some place of lower 
re.sort that he . .staked his little means at gleek [etc.]. 

1 2 . A set of three court cards of the same rank 
in one hand, in the game of gleek. Ohs. 

1614 J. Cooke Greene * s Tu Orngitc D 2 b, Sia, Give me a 
mournaval of aces, and a gleeke of queens. Long. And me 
a gleeke of knaves. Scat. Vdslxd, I am gleek’t this time. 
X615 Tomkts Albumazar nx. v, Trt. At gleeke? content. 
A momeuall of Ases, gleeke of Knaues, lust nine apeece. 
[A mouriiival of aces counted for 8 points, and a gleek of 
knaves for 1 (Cotton),] 1670 Cotton Gamestervi. 68 A Mourn- 
ival is either all the Aces, the four Kings, (Queens, or Knaves, 
and a Gleek is three of any of the aforesaid, 
t b. transf A set of three ; a trio. Ohs. 
TdtxslLcm^\S Alhemazar iv. x, For this day wee’l celebrate 
A gleeke of Marriages. 1625 B, Jonson Staple of N. iv, 
Cen. Let a protest goe out against him. Mir. A moumivell 
of protests ; or a gleeke at least ! 1662 Ruttip Songs (1874) 
1 . 160 From agleefc of Lord Keepers of one poor Sem), Libera 
nos [etc.], c 1671 Marvell Oh 3 Dukes killing the Beadle 
in Roxb. Ball. (1883) IV. 526 Twas there a Gleek of Dukes 
[etc.]. *7x0 Brit. Apollo III. No, 25. 3/2 Like Paris with 

his Cyleek of VV[.agtaiis on Ida. 
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■f 3 . Dutch gleek (see quot.). Ohs. 

x6^ Gayton Pleas. Notes in. v. 96 He was not able to stirre 
his jawes, nor could be partaker of any of the good cheer, 
except it were the liquid part of it, which they call Dutch 
gleek, where he plaied his cards so well, and vied and 
revied so often that he had scarce an eye to see withall. 

Hence * 1 * Glee-ker, a player at the game of gleek. 
rare. 

1676 Etheredge Man of Mode n. i, Tliere never was so un- 
satiable a Carder, an old Gleeker never lov’d to sit To *t like her. 
t Gleek, sbf Ohs. Forms: 6 glike, glyke, 

(? glyeke), (glyg), gleke, (gleake', 6-7 glick(e, 
gleeke, 7, 9 gleek. [Of obscure origin ; possibly 
a diminutive of Glee ; cf. Glaik.] 

1 . A gibe, jest, gird. 

e iSSo intage Hypocr. 732 They dur.st not fight ne strike 
Ihey feared of a gleke. 1564 Harding Answ. Jewel’s 
Challenge Pref. 5 Glykes, nyppes and scoffes, bittes, cuttes 
and gyrdes, become not that stage. 1566 Dkant Horace’s 
Sat. vn. D vj b, With gybes, and glickes, and taunting 
stryfe, 1580 Lyi.Y Enpknes (Arb.) 291 What greater di.s- 
curte.sie . . then with so many nip.s, .such bitter girdes, such 
disdainful glickes to answere him that honoured hir. 1589 
Pappe w. Hatchet E ij b, If thy vain be so pleasant, and 
thy wit so nimble, that all consists in glicks and girds ; pen 
^me playe for the Theater. 1617 Collins Def Bp. Ely i. 
iv. 175, 1 raeane to take downe the confident and the ouer- 
weener with a sober gleeke. 1819 W. Tenn.ant Papistry 
Storm'd 1x827) 22 Blasphemin’ wi’ a valiant zeal Twa ne’er- 
do-weels, the Paip and deil, Wi’ gleeks at Guise and M^y, 
b, I'o give one a (or ike) gleek : to make a jest 
at his expense ; to mock, make sport of, play a 
trick u]’)on him. 

1367 Turberv. Ovids Ep. Xyj, Now wholly she delights 
Anchises eye to leake : To him alone she closely clinges, 
and giues the rest the gleake. c 1580 Jefferie Bugbears iv. 

V. in Archiv Stud. d. neueren Spr. (1897) If they thinke to 
beguyle or geve me such a gleke, they must aryse ear lye. 
1^7 Golding De Mornay xiii. (1617) 203 A wise man to 
giue a glike to another wise man, ciphereth a letter gros.sely 
for the nonce. 1^9 Life More in Wordsw. Eccl. Biog. 
(1853) II. loi Sir 'i homas, seeing the exceeding vanitie of 
the man, thought he needed modestie, and gave him this 
p:entle gleeke. 1607 Peele’s Jests (c 1620) 15, 1 vow by love, 
if I can see him weare it, He giue him a glyg. 

2 . A coquettish glance, rare. 

ISOT B. Jonson Cynthids Rev. Palinode 10 Coy glances, 

f Uckes, cringes, and all such simpring humours. 1623 
'LETCHER & Rowley Maid of Mill n. ii, A pretty gleek 
coming from Pallas’ eye. 

Gleek, z'. Obs. Forms: see Gleek [f.prec.] 
1 . irans. To trick, circumvent. (In quot. 1614 
with allusion to Gleek shi^') 

1577 G. Harvey A (Camden) 56 Methinkes thou 
gleekiste many a lorde. 1598 Totn Tyler Wife ( 1 66 1) 3 The 
more that I get her, the more she doth glike me. X614 J. 
Cooke Greene's Tu Quogue H 2^ Scat. Come Gentlemen, 
what’s your game? Sta. Why (jleeke, that’s your onely 
game. Gleeke let it be, for I am perswaded I shall gleeke 
.some of you ; cut sir. 1653 Urquhart Rabelais i. xii. 59 He 
hath gleeked us to some purpose, bobbed we are now for ever. 
2 . intr. To make a jest or gibe {at a person). 

1590 Shaks, Mids. N. iii, i. 150 Nay, I can gleeke vpon 
occasion. X599 — Hen. V,v. i. 78 , 1 haue scene you gleeking 
& galling at this Gentleman twice or thrice. 1593 Nashe 
Strange Wks. (Grosart) II, 197 Not mee alone did 

hee reuile . , but glickt at Pap-hatchet once more, a 1687 
Cotton Poet. Whs. (1765) 150 Besides, you must not take 
a Picque, If he sometimes speak plain and gleek. 

3 . (See quot.) 

1611 CoTGR., Limer, . .to gleeke, or looke askew at. 

Hence Glee-king vhl. sb. and ppL a. 
c 1534 Bvgod Treat, cone. Impropriat. in LevePs Semt. 
(.Arb.) Introd. 13 By the glykynge and gleynyng. .scrapinge 
and rakynge togyther of almost all the fatte benefyees 
within this realme. 1592 G. Harvey Ne7u Letter 1 The sly 
Information of the fine French [historian], a glicking Re- 
membrancer. 1641 Mivroiti Animadv. Wks. (185X) 246 Bac- 
chanalia’s good store in every Bishops family, and good 
gleeking. _ a 1859 L. HvtiT Shewe of Faire Seeming xxix, 
Well wotting such be gullery all, and gleeking. 

Gleeless (glHes), a. rare-\ [f. Glee 
-LESS.] Devoid of glee. 

1830 Blackie AEschylus I, 202 The gleeles.s song, and the 
lyrele.ss strain. 

Gleeman (glJ-mKn). Ohs. exc. Hist. Forms : 
I gHs-, glii^s)-, 1-4 gldo-, 3 gley-, 4-6 gle-, 4, 
8~ gleeman. 2, 5 glew-, 3 glen-, 5 glu-, 
glwman. [f. Gleb sb. + Man.] A professional 
entertainer at social gatherings; esp. a singer, 
musician, or minstrel. 

a. Beowulf {Z.y 1 160 Lec>3 waes aSungen, Gleomannes gj'd. 
<7897 K. riELFRED Gregory'' s Past, xliv, 327 Monij^e welige 
menn lastaS cuelan htuigre Cristes tSearfan & feda6 yfle 
glii?^menn raid oferwistc. ciooo .jElfkic Gloss, in Wr.- 
Wulcker xso/tZ Mimus, Jocista, scurra, gli^mon. ^1205 
Lay. 18856 A1 him seal abu^ wuneS inne Bruttene ; of 
him scullen gleoraen godliche singen. c 1300 Havelok 2329 
“IFer mouthe men here the geste& singe, The gleymen on 
the labour dxnge, 136a Langl. P. Pi. A- xi. 110 Thenne 
was I . . Gladdore then the gleo-mon is of his grete ^iftes. 
1^7 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 31 Bledgaret pas.sede alle 
his predecessoures in musik and in melodic, so hat he was 
i-cleped god of glee men [L, deus joculatorum\. X5oa-2o 
Dunbar Poems xxvi. 104 Na menstrmlis playit to thame but 
dowt, For gle-men thair wer baldin out. 1794 Percy Reliq,, 
Notes on Ess. Am. Minsir. 66 note, Gleeman continued to 
be the name given to a Minstrel both in England and Scot- 
land almost as long as this order of men continued. 1876 
Freeman Norm, Cong, V. xxv. 587 We had, beyond all 
doubt, our own history, alike mythical and real, sung by 
our own gleemen in our own toni^e. 
p, czzoo Trin, Cotlj, Boni. 29 Gef hh • . best rum-banded 


to glewmen and to bores hu shalt ben lef and wurS and 
liken alls men. <21300 Cursor M. 28382 , 1 .. to gleunien 
caid and to ioglere. <1x400 Ismnbras 19 He luffede glew- 
mene wele in haulle. <7x440 Promp. Parv. 200/2 Giuman, 
or mynstral, musicus, 

Gleeu (glfn), sb. Obs. exc. arch. rare. Also 
7 gleam. [Prob. a dialect word, of Scandinavian 
origin; cf. S\v. (dial.) glena. Da. (dial.) glene a 
clear strip or patch of sky. The ON. mytliologic 
name Glenr, the husband of the sun, is perhaps 
connected.] A gleam of light; a warm blaze of 
sunlight. 

1636 W. D. tr. Cotnenms* Gate Lai. Uni. § 35. 17 Fiery 
Meteors ; namely, falling Stars, flying Dragons, fals Fiers ; 
also Glean.s, Flashings, openings of the skie, suddenly dis- 
appearing. 1686 Goad Celest. Bodies i. xvi. 104 Another 
time I remember suffocating Gleans of the Sun, mnyo^ the 
Ancients call it- 1823 Hogg in Blackw. Mag, XV IL iii 
All glitter’d with a glowing gleen. 

t Gleen, v. Ohs. rare. Also 6 glene. [See 
prec. and cf. Sw. (dial.) glena to shine,] - Gleam v. 
Hence “f Glee-ning vhl. sh. and ppl, a. 

1347-64 Bauldwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) 145 Those, .being 
led by their owne blind iudgements. .are oftentimes trained 
out of the way of truth by likely glenings of reason. 1662 
J. Chandler Van Helmont's Oriat. Proph. cone. Auth., 

If thou belov'd Nard.ssus hadst not seen Thy proper figure 
in a well to gleen [etc.], c 1709 Prior xst Hymn CalHm. 

86 Those who . . Bend stubborn steel, and harden gleening 
armour. 

Gleer: see Glee zi. 2 
Gleer(e, obs. form of Glaie shy and v. 
f Glee’riug, ppl- a. Ohs. Also 6 glyering, 
gleryng, 7 glearing. [? f. gly. Glee v. + -er 5 -f 
-ING ^.] ? Looking askance, casting covetous or 
cunning glances, sly. 

a 1336 TmvALK Exp. Matt. vi. 19-21 Couetousnes blynded 
the eyes of that glerynge fox [Sir Thomas More] more and 
more. 1548 Ckanmer Cateck. loi b, Lykewyse God, euen 
nowe a dayes doth punyshe these glyerynge keytes, that 
seke their pray in euery place. 1602 Ft. Return fr. 

P amass, iv. ii. (Arb.) 57 How like tby snout is to great 
Lucifers. Such tallants liad he, such a gleering [v. r. glaring] 
eye. x6ix Cotgr., Saluta-libenter, a cogging, flattering, 
or gleering mate. 

? Misused for glaring. 

1631 P. Fletcher Sicelides iv. vi. Wks. fGrosart) HI. xo2 
0 those glearing eyes that dart the beames, The beames 
that drownd my heart with flerie streames. 1634 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. 18S From his head issue fqure great homes 
, .his eyes gleering, mouth like a port Cullis. 

Gleesome a. [f. Glee + -some.] 

zs Gleeful. 

*603 Chettle Eng. Mourn. Garm. in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) 
IL 505 It adds another cause of gleesome mirth. *6x3-16 
W. Browne Brit. Past. ii. iv, Gleesome hunters, pleased 
with their sport. 1630 Tinker of Tnrvey 41 This smith was 
.. As merry as bird on brier, Jocund and glee.some. a *774 
Fergusson Ode to Go^vdspink, The gowdspink chatters joy- 
ous here, And courts wi’ gleesome sangs his peer. 1816 Scott 
Aniig. xxvii, Lawyers were talking, with gleesome antici- 

S ition, of the probability of a ‘great GlenaUan cause 184a 
icK%vis A7ner. Notes {xB$o) 21/1 Those who were at play, 
were gleesome and noisy as other children. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. II. in. 434 These wandering churls are full 
Of meat and drink, and need no rope to pull Wild words 
and gleesome from them. 

Hence G-lee*somely adv., Glee-someness. 

1847 FraseVs Mag. XXXVI. 16 Youth, with all its glee- 
soineness and innocent wildness. 1830 J. B. Johnstone 
Mem. R. Shlrra iv. 36 Mr. Shirra . . gleesomely talked of 
the circumstance. 1889 J. Masterman Scotts of Best- 
minster HI. xxv. 2 The gleesoraeness of youth had passed 
from him. 

Gleet (gift), sb. Forms : 4 glette, 4-5 (9 Scl) 
glet, (4 glat), 5 glett, 6 glit(te, (7 glyte), 9 Sc. 
glit(t, 7- gleet. Cf. Glut sb,^ [a. OF. glette 
slime, filth, purulent matter, ‘fiothe of an egge% 

‘ gelly of any thyng that congeleth ’ (Palsgr.) ; 
mod.,F . glette litharge, whence app. G. glatte, Du. 
glit, Sw. glitte. The development of the English 
forms is obscure ; with its present form and mean- 
ing the word first becomes common in the i8th c.] 
1 . Slimy matter ; sticky or greasy filth. Also fg. 
Ob.t. exc. Sc. 

*340 Ham POLE Fr. Consc. 459 Thar [in the womb] duelHd 
man in a myik dungeon. .Whar he had na other fode Bot 
wlatsom glet, and loper blode, And stynk and fylthe, 13. , 
E. E. Aim. P. A. 1059 pat foysoim flode . . swange pui^; 
vch a strete, With-outen fyljje oper galle oper glet. Ihid, 
C. 269 He [Jonah] glydez in by jxe gile.s, purj glaymande 
\P.read glaym and] glette. <2x400-30 Alexander 4516 
pus ilk cantell of 3our cors ^e csill pam dri3tins . . Of ilk 
gobet of pat glett ge a god make. 1483 Catk. Angl. xsS/z 
Glett, viscositas. 1824 Mactaggart Gallovid. Eftcycl., 
Glitt, oily matter, which makes the stones of brooks slip- 
pery in summer. 1856 Aird Poet. Wks. 123 The str^m is 
almost shrunk Down to the green gleet of its slippery 
stones. *894 Crockett Raiders (ed. 3) 100 The night dew 
had left a sticky ‘glet’ on the face and hands. 

2 . Phlegm collected in the stomach, esp. of a 
hawk. (So OF. glettei) Obs. exc. Sc. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter, Cant. 512 Haly mennys affec- 
ciouns ere as of hertis \L.gtiasi cervorum] pat . . kastis out 
of paire hert all glet [in Wyclifs Set. Wks. III. 32 al rile 
glat {v.r. glet) pat stoppip her breep]. i486 Bk. St. A Ibans 
C v b, If she [a hawk] holde not her mete bot cast it that is 
tokyn of the foule glet. 1575 Turberv. Faulconrie Com- 
mend. Hawking, By cunning skill to cause hir cast such 
glit, as breedes hir skath. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 
239/1 Glyte or Glut is a slimy substance in the Pannel or 


gleet. 
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Belly of the Hawk. 1808-80 Jamieson, CfzV, tough phlegm, 
that especially which gathers m the stomach when it is foul. 
3 , A morbid discharge of thin liquid from a wound, 
ulcer, etc. Now rare. 

153S Stewart Cron. Scot. 1 , 444 The oftar ay that plastrit 
be the wound, With greedie glit far mair it dois aliound. 
1699 PhiL Trans. XXL 154, I found the applications on 
the Wound very wet with a serous Humor, commonly called 
a Gleet. 1706 Puilmfb (ed. Kersey), Glitt ax Gleet\ a thin 
matter issuing out of Wounds and Ulcers ; especially when 
the nervous or sinewy Parts are bruis'd and hurt. 1713 R, 
Russell in Phil. Trans. 'X.KVlll, 276 But upon having a 
Discharge from, .her Breast, of a thin Gleet, all Sjmiptoms 
vanished. 1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds \. ^20 h. discharge 
of a fetid gleet from the membranes or brain. 1836 Penny 
Cycl, V. 261 Some strange . . stories have been told of gleet 
from the nose, giddiness, and inflammation of the brain 
having been produced by them [bots in sheep]. 1855 Single* 
TON U/r/zV I. 176 When The fiery fever Hath shrivelled 
up their wretched limbs, again O’erflowed a liquid gleet, 
b. spec. A morbid discharge from the urethra. 
lysS Quincy Disp. X25 Old Gleets, that proceed 

more from Debility than any Malignity. 1813 J. Thomson 
Lect, Inflam. 425, I imagine.. that the internal surface of a 
fistulous ulcer is in some degree similar to the inner surface of 
the urethra, when it is forming the discharge commonly 
called a gleet, 1878 T. Bryant Pract Surg. (1879} 11 . 171 
Gleet may be the result of some stricture or local urethral 
disease, such as an ulcer. 

Gleet, V. Also 6 glyt, 7 gleat. ff. prec. sb.] 
1 1 . inlr. Of a morbid discharge, also of water : 
To ooze, flow slowly. Ohs. 

1527 [see Gleeting]. 1622 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. 
(1653) 54 wounds in joynts, where the 

joynt-water gleeteth out. 1687 /Vz//. Trans. XVI. 471 
The Water presently precipitates, gleeting down by the 
Crannies of the Stone. 1697 IMd. XIX. 584 The Cavities 
of the Rocks are filled up with the Rills that gleet from the 
Hills, 172s Huxham Uid. XXXIIL 389 The Desquam- 
mation was very slow, the black Crust adhering several 
Days, nay Weeks . . while abundance of purulent Matter 
gleeted from under them. 

2 . Of the body or its parts : To discharge a thin 
purulent matter. Also quasi 
*676 Wiseman Sttrgr, i, xi. 57 His Thumb being inflamed 
. . I made Incision into it to the Bone : this not oneiy bled, 
but gleeted a few drops. 2703 Oliver in PhiL Trans. XXV, 
2180 It made his Nose run and gleet. 2753 J. Baktle r GentL 
Farrierv viii. 74 He [a horse] gleets often at the nose. ^ 1783 
Pott C.«*V«rg*. Wks. 11 . 510 A prodigious fungus, which . . 
gleeted lareefy; and at times bled profuse! y. 281a Examiner 
4 May 287/t Making the sleeper's no.se run and gleet. 
Hence G-lee’fcing i^bl. sb. and fpl. a. 

2337 Andrew Brmiswyke's DisiylL Waters Q j b, The 
same water with cotton warme layd in the woundes .stoppeth 
the glyttynge water betwene the joyntes. 1677 Plot OX' 
fordsh, 60 Used by Chirurgians to dry gleeting sores. 2684 
tr, Bmiefs Merc. Compit. i. 5 This gleeung or dripping con- 
tinues so long as till the hole in the coat be cured. 2742 
CompL Fam.~Piece in, 440 Running at the Eyes, and 
gleeting at the Nostrils, are Signs of a Cold. 

tGlee’tous, gli*ttoiis, a. Obs. rare. [ad. 
OF. glefeus. gletteux, gkttous affected with gleet or 
phlegm, filthy, f. gletie Gleet sb.] a. Of a hawk : 
Affected with phlegm, b. Of persons : Filthy (in 
conduct), e. Jig. ? Sticky, ensnaring. 

i486 Bk. Si. Albans C vj a, The hawke will be very eegre 
and gleetous of the sekenes. 2333 Stewart Cron. Scot. L 
102 In word and work this king he wox rycht vile; Gredie 
and glittusin gulositie. Ibid. II. 521 Gold is so glittis, as 
36 knaw and ken, Quhilk of befoir hes causit mony men To 
tak on hand . . The thing efter that maid thame for to rew. 
Ibid. 534 This Culenus , . So glittous was than into chalmer 
glew [etc. 3. 

Gleety (girti), a. Also 5 (9 dial.) gletty, 9 
Sc. glittie. [f. Gleet sb. + -y t,] 

1 . Slimy, Obs. exc. Sc. and north. 

2483 Ca/A. AngL 159/1 Gletty, viscosns. xSao Bditt. Mag. 
May V I. 42^/2 The water-asks, sae cauld and saft, Crawl'd 
ower the glittie flure. 1820 Hogg iVint. Even. T. II, 
The sei-mawe courts on his glittye stene, For it's greine 
withe the dewe of the jaupyng maine. 2836 Aird Poei. 
Wks. 22 The outer wheel still black Though sleek with 
gleety green — Is doing duty. 2893 Northnmbld. Gloss.* 
Gletty, green and slimy, applied to the appearance of stag- 
nant water, 

2 . Of the nature of gleet. 

x8z2--34 Goo fs Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 484 The frequent 
and involuntary secretion of a gleety matter. x86x Bum- 
stead Fen. Bis. (1879) 273 One of the earliest symptoms of 
organic stricture is generally a gleety discharge from the 
urethra. 2876 Gross Bis. Bladder 82 In inveterate cases, 
there is a discharge of thin gleety matter from the bladder. 
Gleff, obs. form of Gliff v. 

Gleg* (gleg), sb. Obs. exc. north, [f. Gleo v.] 
A side-glance, sly look ; also simply, a look. 

a 2630 In a May morning 15 in Fumiv. Percy Folio (1867) 
IV, 74 Euerye one that comes by shall haue a glegge ont. 
2821 Clare Fill Mmsir. il. 65 Searching with minutest 
gleg, Oft I've seen [etc.]. 2877 Hoiderness Gloss., Gleg, Si, 
sly' glance.' ' 

Gleg* (g^€g), a. north, and Sc. [a. ON, giegg-ry 
gioggr, glpggr clear, clear-sighted = Goth, *giag^ 
gzvu-s (cf. the ady. glaggwuba carefully) OTeut. 
*giawwu-t whence also OHG. glau, klatt, OS. 
glan, OE. gldaw wise, clever, Glew a. (cf. ON, 
dpgg^lb^AS sb., hpggva = Hew zi.).] 

1 . Quick in perception by any of the senses ; esp. 
quick-eyed, sharp-sighted. Chiefly with defining 
phrase, ^Agleg of the eye, of touch. 

a 2300 Cursor M, 23448 Es na fo3l [MS. foxi] sa gleg of ei 
las the eagle], a 2449 VV. Bower in Forduns Scotichron, 
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(1759) n. 376 Wyth prik ^oukand eeris, as the awsk gleg. 
1336 Bellenden Cron. Scot. {1821) I, p.xlv,Thir mussillisar 
sa doyn gleg of twiche and bering that [etc.l. 2808-80 
J AMiESON, Cleg of the ee, sharp-sighted. * Gleg o’ the gloup 
Loth, 1858 M. PoRTEOus Souter Johnny xx He was . . As 
gleg’s a hawk. 

b. Of the eye ; Quick, sharp. 

1755 R. Forbes A jax's S/. 17 The gods tho look on mortal 
men, Wi’ eyn baith just and gleg. 2795 Burns ‘/ see a 
JornP 15 Gleg as light are lover’s een. ^ 1837 R. Nicoll 
Poems (1842) 138 I’ve glour’d at her aft wi’ a gleg e’e. 

2 . Quick in action or movement ; sharp, smart. 
Gleg at, quick or clever at (doing something) ; 
gleg at Kof)the uptake, in understanding a 

thing ; gleg at or ivith, quick or clever in using. 

17SS Ramsay Let. to Jos. Clerk 46 When interest points, 
he’s gleg and gate, And will at naithing stop or stand. 
a 1774 Fergusson Wks. (1807) 227 He’s a man weel versed 
in a: the laws . . And ay right gleg . . At sattlin’ o' a nice or 
kittle point. 2824 Scott Wav, xlii, He’s gleg aneuch at the 
broadsword and target. 2826 — Old Mart, vii, Everybody’s 
no sae gleg at the uptake as ye are yoursell, mither. 1821 
Galt Ayrsh. Legatees x. 286 The drivers were so gleg and 
impudent, that it was worse than martyrdom to come with 
them. 13344 W. H, Maxwell Sports ^ Adv. Scott, ix. (1855) 
94 He was ower gleg in the tongue for ye. 2876 Whitby 


Gloss, S.V., ‘Quite gleg at it’, quick at comprehending it. 
‘Gleg at walking’. ‘Gleg at eating*. x886 Stevenson 
Kidnapped xx, Ye’re no very gleg at the jumping. 1894 
Crockett Raiders (ed. 3) 72 Gleg wi' the knife as a souter 
wi’ his elshin. 

3 . Sprightly, lively, cheery. 

1818 Scott Nt. Midi, ix, The body . . looking unco glep: 
and canty, .she didna ken what he might be coming out wi* 
next. 1823 Corbett Petticoat T. I. 226 Ye look as gleg as 
if ye had got a prize in the lottery. x88x N. Line. Gloss., 
Cleg, . . pleased, happy. 

4 . transf. Of things; fa. Bright, clear, rare'^^. 
2333 Bellenden Livy v. (1822) 441 Bot the inone wes sa 

gleg, schinand al nicht, that the batiill wes fochtin to the 
uter end, als well as it had bene day Ucht. 

b. Sharp, keen. 

1728 Ramsay Tables, Monk ^ MillePs Wife A Sage 
..Whase Wit was gleg as ony Razor. 2787 Burns 7 'am 
Sanisoiis Elegy 99 For yet unskaith’d by death's gleg guliie, 
Tam Samson’s iivin. 2805 J. Nicol Poems 1 . 107 yam.) 
Death snaps the thread Wi’ his gleg shears. 

c. Smuotli (see quots.L 

1808-80 Jamieson s.v.. Gleg ice, ice that is very smooth. 
2851 Cumbld. Gloss., Gleg, smooth ; slippery, North* 
wnbld. Gloss., Gleg, ynoxn smooth ; hence loose fitting. A 
tap that turns too easily and leaks from wear is said to be 
getting gleg. 

6 . quasi-izz/». »^Glegly. 

2720 Ramsay Rise ^ fail ofSfocks^’jHhei lad wha gleggest 
waits upon it, Receives the Bubble on his Bonnet. 27^ 
Burns On Grose's Peregrin. 43 Forbye, he’ll shape you an, 
fu* gleg, I'he cut of Adam’s phiiibeg. 

6 . tomb., 2s gleg-eyed, -lugged, -tongued ndjs. 

2721 Ramsay Addr. Town Counc, Edin. 15 Yet Gleg-eyed 
Friends throw the Disguise Receiv’d it as a dainty Prize. 
2804 Tarras Poems 2 He tunes his lay. Till ^leg-iug'd echo 
tak her dinsome rout. 28x8 Scott Ilrt. Midi, xii, I baud 
a* your gleg-tongued advocates, .as legalists and formalists. 

Hence adv., quickly, cleverly, readily; 

also, brightly, clearly; CHe-gfness, acuteness (of 
perception), quickness. 

2768 Ross HeUnore m. 122 To this auld Colen glegly ’gan 
to hark. 2814 Watchman i. ii, If ye look gfegly after 
thieves and randies, folk can put up wi’ the want of beinp; 
wakened, 1818 Scott Rob Roy xiv, A kall-blaid, or a coUi- 
flour, glances sae glegly by moonlight, it’s like a leddy in 
her diamonds. 2833 Mrs. Cablvle Lett. 1 . 37 , 1 heard with 
my wonted glegness, .a couple of handsome smacks ! 2843 
R. Paul Let. in Mem. xiv. (1872) t8r, I don’t recollect things 
so glegly, 2^3 Crockett Men of Moss Nags 42 The Lord 
. .did not stint me as to glegness of eye, 

Crleg (gleg), V. dial. [cf. Gledoe v. and Gles 
V.] (See quots.) Also G-le*ggmg ppl. a. 
a 1796 Fegge Derbicisms Ser. n. 102 (E. D, S.l, Glegg, to 
squint a little, to have a cast of the eye. 1821 Clare VilL 
Minstr. IL 78 The simple nistics try their arts the while 
With glegging smiles, and hopes and fears between. Snatch- 
ing a kiss to open what they mean. 28^ Nolderness Gloss., 
Gleg, to give a sidelong glance. 2887 S. Ckesk, GNss., Gleg, 
to look furtively or askance. 

Gleg, var. Cleg. 

2851 Stephens Bk. Farm (ed. 2> IL 188/1 The cleg or gleg 
..Haernatopola pluvialis..is so well known, that [etc.], 
Glei, obs. form of Glek vP 
Gleib, obs. form of Glebe. 


11 Gleicheniaz (gbikrnia). Bof, [mod.L. from 
the name of F. W. Glekken, a German naturalist 
(1717-1783).] A genus of ferns, chiefly natives 
of the southern hemisphere ; a plant of this genus, 

2865 Gosse Land 4* Sea (1874) 352 Out of the rough bark 
of the tall trees, .spring several kinds of Gieichenia, a genus 
of Ferns , , possessing wide-spread fronds of very lax habit, 
and of very minute segments, but so peculiarly elegant and 
delicate, that letc.). 1882 Carden 37 May 375/3 The finest 
plants in the group, .were two excellent Gleichenias. 

Gleid, dial. f. Glede ; obs. f. Gleed. 

tGleim, sb. Oh. In 4-5 gloyme, 6 gleme. 
[Connected with Gleim v.) 

1 . Any sticky or slimy substance, as bird-lime or 
glue ; also, rheum or phlegm. 

£■2440 Fromp, Parp. ttp&jt Gleyme or rewme, rmma. 
Gleyme of knyttyngc or byyndynge to-gedyrs, limns, 
gluten, glucium. 1516 Orius Focab., Fiscus, gleme [edd. 
2300, have glewe] or lyme. 

2 . fg. a. Infection, b. Attachment, affection, 

*394 1 * 1 * Credo 479 , I trowe Jsat some wikked wy^t 


wrou^te his ordres [of friars] horug [z/.r. Trow ye] hat gleym 
of hat gest hat GoUas is y-calde. c 1449 Brcock Repr. ni. 
XV. 377 [He] lackith wijf apd children, and al the gleyme, 
loue, and delectacions whiche violentli comen anentis Ms 
wijf and hise children. 

Hence t®eimed a., affected with phlegm. 

14.. Med. MS. in Promp. Pam. 198 note, For a ..gley. 
mede stornak, hat may no5t kepe mete. 

t Gleim, U. Obs. In 4 glaym, 4-5 gleym (yn ; 
see also Gleam v.'L [Of obscure origin.] trans. 
To smear with a sticky substance. Also Jig. in 
pass.: To be infected (as with a disease); to be 
attached to something (cf. Engleim). 

1387TREVISA Higden (Rolls) V. 197 [He] sente hem bis- 
shoppes of jpt Arrians, and herfore alle the Gothes were infecte 
and i-gleymed [L. in/ecta/uit]. c 2440 Promp. Parv. 198/a 
Gleymyn or ynsleymyn, visco, iuvisco. C1449 Pecock 
Repr, in, XV. 376 A preest forto haue in possessioun movable 
godis . . (so that he be not gleymed w ith ouer myche loue to it). 

Hence f ©lei'miaigww. sb., {a) the act of stick- 
ing; {b) infection; fG-lel'miug pfl. a., sticky; 
f CHei’aningness, stickiness. 

13. . E. E. Aim. P. C 269 He glydez in by |>e giles, 
glaymande f? read glaym ande] glette, 1387 Trevisa Hig- 
</??*( Rolls) VII. 337 And heycovetise beaspecial vicetoLom- 
bardes, he put pat gleymynge [L. coniagiumlfcr from his 
persone, 2398 — Barth. Be P. R. vii. Ixx. (1495) 290 Some 
medycynes laxen with gleymyngnesse and makyth slypper 
as Mercurii and Hockes anci other suche. Ibid. xvi. ii. 
(Tollem. MS. j For unctuouse hinge is mene Htwene gley- 
mynge [13^ gleyrnie] and vaporatyf hinge. Ibid. xvn. i, 
fi495) 592 L» .some trees the leues abyde in wynter tyme for 
plente of humour : other for gleymynge or for sadnesse and 
soundnesse of the tree. 

Gleime, obs, f. Glean v. 
t Glei'mons, Ct. Obs. rare. In 4 gleymouse. 

5 -ows(6, glaymous. [f. Glelm sb. + -oos.] 
Sticky, slimy ; lull of rheum or phlegm. (Cf. En- 
gle iMous.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. Be P. R, xvn, dxxxv. (1495) 725 
Redde wyue densyth and wypyih and puttyth awaye vn- 
dennesse and gleymouse humours, c 2440 Promp. Parv, 
298/2 Gleymowse, or full of rewme, reumatkus. Gleymows, 
or lymows,^ iimosus, viscosns, g/utinosns. 24S6 Bk. St, 
A /bans A iij b, For sum gobbit will be yolow and .sum grene 
and sura glaymous and sum deere . . It [this euellj wil arise 
in the hede and make the hede to swell & the iyen all glay- 
mous and dyrke. 26^-2733 Coles, Glaymous, muddy and 
clammy, 2730 90 in Bailey. 

Hence f Qlei’mousaess, stickiness. 
c 2440 Promp. Parv. 298/3 Gleymow.senes.se, or lymows- 
nesse, limositas, viscosita^. 2737 Bailey vol. II, Glaymous* 
ness, Muddiness, Clammines.s. 
t Glei*my, d. Obs. Forms : 4, 6 gleymy, (4 
glymye), 6 glaymy, glemy, 6-8 gleamy. 
[f, Gleim sb. 4--Y E] Sticky, slimy. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. Be P. R. v, xxl {1495) ia8 Another 
postume of the tongue is full of blode, and speche and taste 
IS lette by gleymy humours. Ibid. vi. L (Tollem. MS.), The 
firste chilJhode . , is tender and nesche, quavy and 
gleymy [249s day my, 2335 clammy; limosd\. aiS2g 
b'KELTON Agst. Gamesche iii, 168 Thou gresly gargone 
glaymy, Thou swety slouen seymy. 1542 R. Copland Guy* 
don's Quest. Chirurg. ISI ij, The blode fiewmatyke is thycke 
and gleymy and whyte in colour, and .swete in sauour. 2704 
F. Fuller Med. Gymn. (1721) 93 The Cynogloss,. seems to 
have something of a like Gleamy Substance m it. 

Hence t Glei-miaxess, stickiness. 

^3^ Trevisa Barth. Be P. R. xviii. i. (1495) 74s Beestys 
that ben nighe the aege of suckynge ben of grete moysture 
and gleymynesse and sledernesse, 

Gleir(e, obs. form of Glair sb.^ 
t Gleit, "v. Sc. Obs, rare. Also glete. p var. 
Gut z^.J intr. To glitter, shine, 

2502 Douglas Pal. Hon. ii, viii, Causand gros leid all of 
maist gudnes gleit. 1508 Dunbar Gold. Targe 66 All the 
feldis wyth thai lilies quhite Depaynt war brycht, quhilk to 
the hevyn did glete. 2597 Montgomerie Cherrie 4 Slac 
1288 , 1 now deny now That all is gold that gleits. « 2603 — • 
Mm..Poems v, 42 All is not gold that gleitis. 

Gleive, G-leiwye, obs. ff. Glaive, Gllet. 
Gle&e, obs. f. Gleek, sb. * ; var. Gleek sbl^, Obs, 
01 em, Gleinan, obs. ff. Gleam, Gleeman. 
Gleme, obs. f. Gleam, Glean ; var. Gleim, Obs, 
Glemei’, -yr, obs. ff. Glimmer. 
tGlemisll, Obs. rarc'-K pvar. of Glimbsb 
A glimpse. 

2576 Bp. Woolton Chr. Bfan. H ij, I haue indeauowred 
before to shadow (as it were) and geue a glemish thereof. 

Glemy, var. Gleim y, Obs. 

Glen'^ Forms: a, 6 , 8 glemae, 8 

glenn, 6~gl0n. 0 , 6 glan, 7, 6-7 fi. glynues ; 
7 glxn, 7-8 glyn, 8 glynn. [a. Gael, gleann, 
earlier gknn, mountain-valley « W elsh glyn. The 
a-forms are of Scottish origin, having been adopted 
from Gael, before the vowel of gknn was broken 
into ea. The form pfan represents the Irish pro- 
nunciation of while is derived from the 

pi. glinn, and was at first employed only in the 
pL glins ; some examples of glyn,glin in 1 7-1 8th c, 
re])resent the Welsh or the Cornish form. 

Until the^ middle of the i8th c. the form glen occurs In 
English writers only as an echo of Spenser ; the ‘ Glosse ' to 
the Shepherd's Calendar by E, K. wrongly explains the 
word as ‘ a country hamlet or borough ’.] 

A mountain-valley, usually narrow and forming 
' the course of a stream. 

At first applied to the narrow valleys of the mountainous 
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districts in Scotland and Ireland, but now extended to 
similar places in other countries. 

a. 1489 Barbour's Brtice iv. 372 (Edinb. MS.) In A glen 
\Camb. MS. vnder ane bra]. 2:508 Dunbar Flyiing w. 
Kennedie 153 In till ane glen thow hes .. Ane laithly luge. 
1535 Bellenden IX. (1822) 185 Thir Veanis laid 

ane strung garnisoun of armit men in secrete glennis to 
recountir the Fabis. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Apr. 26 
But now from me hys madding mynd is starte, And 
woes the Widdowes daughter of the glenne. 1596 Dal- 
RVMPLE tr. Leslies Hist. Scot. 1. 102 Be thir places of 
wildernes, bygates, Itraigs and glenis. 1748 Philips 
Pastorals i. 79 Now left heiress of the glen she’ll deem 
Me, landless lad, unworthy her esteem, a 1756 Collins 
Superstit, Highlands 213, I, perhaps, may tread Your 
lowly glens o’erhung with spreading broom. 1773 Johnson 
Lett to Mrs. Thrale 21 Sept., About noon we came to a 
small glen, so they call a valley. 1781 Cowper Taskvu 403 
The wilderness is theirs with all its caves, Its hollow 
glenns. 179S Jane Austen Pride ^ Prej. x. (1813) 219 The 
valley, here contracted into a glen. 1838 TuiRLWALLGVm-^ 
II. xvi. 337 The Oeroe. .flows through a narrow glen at the 
western foot of Cithaeron. 1843 Prescott Mexico (1850) I. 
362 The Spaniards. .su6fering the wily enemy to draw them 
into a narrow glen or defile, intersected by a little stream of 
water. 

/ 3 . is8d J. Hooker Girald. Irel. 11 . vi. 180 They came 
to the side of a mounteine, where there was a glan, and in 
it a little groue of wood. 

y- 1596 SpKNSfi:R JS'/ni/'tf Irel. Wks. (Globe') 615/1 He did 
shutt them up within those narrow corners and glinnes 
under the mountaynes foote. s6oo Holland Livy vn. xiv. 
258 AH these ^ hee chargeth . . to get . . into the hils, and 
among the glins and woods, to bestow them.selves close. 
1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit, ix. xxiv. 316 In the midst of 
Winter hee entred the Glinnes, that i.s, theVallies of Leinster, 
a secure receptacle of the Rebels. 2.685 Boyle Salub. Air 
10 Another great scwe of land, which was divided from it 
but by a glin. 17. . C. Littleton in C. A. Johns IVeeh at 
Lizard (1848) 81 Another rotten moor brings you to a Giya 
or narrow ^753 I*hil. Trans. XLVIII. i This 

stream of wind .. arose from a glin called AHgolan. 

Home Douglas m. i, We found him lurking in the hollow 
glynn. 1767 Bush Hibernia Cur. (1769) 72 The glyns, or 
dark vallies. .of this country, are many of them remarkably 
beautiful 

b. Comb.., Q.S gleH’boy^ -head., -man. 

184X S. C, Hall Ireland 1 . 186 We reached the pleasant 
and improving inn at Kenmare, and dismissed the *glen- 
boy. 1859 Napier Mem. Vise. Dundee I. i. 45 That 
*glen-fuli [Glencoe] of murdered Scotchmen ! 1799 J. 

Robertson Agric. Perth 423 Sheep . . ought to be allowed 
as much of the **glenheads, breas, and foot of the hills, as 
will support them during the severity of the winter and 
spring months. 1880 Brewer Reader's Hand’bk., s.v. Glen- 
coe, I'he massacre of M'lan and thirty-eight of his ’‘glenmen. 

Hence Q-le'niMn, Gle'nlety a little glen, nonce- 
wds. 

183s Blackw. Mag. XXXVI I L 120 Every glen and gleni- 
Icin had its river, or its stream, or its burn, or its nil 1:89a 
Gd IVords Apr. 239/1 A prettily wooded glenlet. 

Gleu^. * A daffodil ’ (Jam.). 


2:864 A McKay Hist. Kilmarnock 2^ The wild lilies, 
or glen% of Craufurdland Castle. 1880 Jubilee W. O. Fen- 
wick 3 The children, .were, .supplied each one with a large 


bouquet of glens. 

Gleaar, obs. form of Gleaner. 

Glenee, Gleneb, obs. forms of Glance 

©lendoveer (glendtivio’j). [Avowedly an alter- 
ation of grandouver in Sonnerat Voy. aux Indes 
(i 782) ; from the context in which the word occurs 
in that work [ 1 , 185 ff.), it appears to represent Skr. 
gandharva, a kind of semi-divine spiritual being.] 
One of a race of beautiful sprites in Southey’s arti- 
ficial quasi-Hindu mythology. 

1810 Southey Kehama vi, ii,TheGlendoveers,The loveliest 
race of all of heavenly birth. i8ia H. & J. Smith Rej. 
Addr. (‘ Rebuilding by R. S.’), I am a blessed Glendoveer. 
183s Taifs Mag. It. 228 , 1 looked carefully to his shoulders, 
in hopes that I had discovered a glendoveer. *842 Lytton 
Zanoni i'e. xi, Glendoveers and sylphs. 

!1 Glene (glrnz). AnaL [mod.L., a. Gr. yX'qvrj 
the ball or pupil of the eye; used by Galen to 
denote a shallow joint-socket, distinguished from 
itoruXv Cottle.] a. The ball or socket of the 
eye. b. A glenoid cavity. 

^06 in Phillips (ed. Kersey) ; and in later Diets. 

Glerie, -er, obs. forms of Glean, -er. 

Glengarry (glengai*ri). [f. Glengarry in In- 
verness-shire. J A kind of man’s cap, higher in 
front than at back, of Highland origin, now chiefly 
worn by persons dressed in Highland costume, and 
till lately by soldiers of certain regiments when 
in undress uniform. 

185S SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Glengarry, a Scotch bonnet ; 
a man’s cap. 1870 Illusir. Load, News 24 Sept. 327 I he 
Globe slates that a slight change is about to be made in the 
uniform of her Majesty's brigade of Guards. The present 
undress cap is to be replaced by a Scotch glengarry. 1891 
Barrie Little Minister (iSgz) 13 Margaret was at home 
making a glengarry for him out of a piece of carpet. 

Olengore, -goir, corrupt var. Grandgobe, Obs., 
venereal disease. 

Glenlivet (glenIi*vM, Sc. -Irvet). Also Glen- 
livit, -at, [f. Glenlivet in Banffshire, the place of 
manufacture.] A variety of Scotch whisky. 

1822 J. Wilson Noct. Anibr.^ yi. in Blackw. Mag. XII. 
371 , 1 never drank better Glenlivit. 1824 Scott St. Rottan s 
xxxix, The Captain oflTered a bet to Jekyl of a mutchkin 
of Glenlivat, that both would fall by the first fire. 1841 
Lever C. O'Malley xxx. 160 Glenlivat and guava jelly. 1854 
Aytoun Bon Gaultier Ball., Massacre Maepherson vm, 


Which he would have done, I at least believe it, Had ta 1 
mixture peen Only half Glenlivet. 

GleilO- (glrn<?), mod. comb, form of Glbne in 
anatomical terms, as gleno- humeral, belonging to 
the glenoid cavity together with the humerus ; so 
also gleno-vertebral. 

1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV, 575 A second band, 'the 
gleno-humeral ligament ’ described by the late Dr. V. Flood, 

IS thrown across the head of the humerus. i88|^ A. Mac- 
ALiSTER Human Anat. 146 A projecting superior gleno- 
humeral fold ( Flood’s ligament) lies above the sub-scapular 
tendon. 1M9 in Century Diet. 

Glenoid ^gl^■noicl), a. Anat. [ad. Gr. 7X7;vo€£- 
f. 7X171/12 a shallow joint-socket (see Glene) + 
ddos form, appearance : cf. F. glhio'ide^ Glenoid 
caviiy, fossa, surface, a shallow cavity on a bone 
(esp, the scapula and temporal bone) which receives 
a projection of another bone to form a joint. 
Gle^^oid ligament (see quot. 1831). Glenoid fissure, 
see Glasserian. 

1709 Blair in Phil. Trans. XXVII. 108 The length of the 
Sinus, called in Human Subjects the Glenoid Cavity. 1769 
White Ibid. LIX. 43 This osseous matter could not proceed 
from the scapula, the glenoid cavity of that bone not being 
divested of its Cartilage. 1831 R, Knox Cloquet's A nat. 
203 Glenoid Ligament . .HMrs, is a sort of fibro-cartilaginous 
rim, which seems intended to increase the depth of the 
glenoid cavity. 1872 Mivart Elent. Anat. 77 A shallow 
cavity placed on each side in front of the external auditory 
opening, and termed the glenoid surface. 1876 C. S. Tomes 
Denial Anal. 31 The glenoid fossae of the temporal bone, 
fomied partly by the squamous and partly by the vaginal 
portions of the bone. 1879 St. George's Hasp. Rep. IX. 728 
By. .pressing the arm downwards with my leg, the head of 
the bone slipped into the glenoid cavity, .with unusual ease. 
So G-lenoi'dal a. Anat. [cf. F. gl/noida/]. 

1847 in Craig. 1871 Huxley Anat. Vert. yi. 290 In the 
Carinatae, the glenoidal end of the scapula is divided into two 
portions ; a glenoidal process, which expands to form the 
upper part of the glenoidal cavity, .and an acromial process. 
18% Martin & Moale Vertebr. Dissect, ii. 119 The distal 
oi^Ienoidal end of the coracoid. 

Glens, obs. form of Glance v.^ 

Gleut (glent), sb. Now only dial . : see also 
Glint, [f. Glent v.I 

1 . A look, a glance ; = Glint 2. 

13.. E, E. A Hit. P. A. 1143 So wern his glentez gloryous 

glade. 13. . Ga%v. ^ Gr. Knt. 1290 penne ho gef hyin god- 
day, & wyth a glent la^ed. c 1746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) 
View Lane. Dial. Wks. (1862) 46, . . ran o mile . . ofore eh 

ga one glent behund meh. a x866 in Harland Lane. Lyrics 
134 He. .just gi’es a glent wi’ his ee, his ee. 

2 . A passing view, a glimpse; —Glint 3. 

£•1570 Pride S( Lowl. (1841) 18, I looked up and had a 

glent Of one that came toward us leasurely. a 1796 Pegge 
Derbicisms Ser. 1. 27 (E. D. S.), A glent, a glimpse or 
transient sight of anything, a 1825 Forbv Voc. E. Anglia, 
Glemih, Glent, Glint, a glimpse, a short and slight view. 
1887 S. Cheshire Gloss., Glint, a glimpse . . Also Glent, 
equally common. 

B. a. A slip, a fall. b. A quick movement, 
a spring. 

1526 Skelton Magnyf. 1688 For all that he is lyke to 
have a glent. 18, . Lady Margery xix. in Child Ballads 
in. Ixv. (1885) 119 When he came to the bale-fire, He lighted 
wi a glent. 

4 . A gleam, flash (of light). 

^ 1728 Ramsay Fables, Monk & MilleVs Wife 79 An Open- 
ing. .Throw whilk he saw a Glent of Light. 

6. In a glent : in a moment. 

1768 Ross Melenore ii. 89 Syn in a glent they were out o' 
my sight. 

t Glent, CL. Ohs. pfrom attrib, use of prec.] 
Glowing, lustrous. 

1526 Skelton Magnyf. 993 It is .. A byrde full swete .. 
Her browys bent, Her eyen glent. 

Glent (glent), z;. Obs. tx.c. dial. Forms: Pres, 
t. 4-6 glente, 5 glentte, 4- glent. Fa. t. 3-6 
glent(e, 5 glented. Pa. pfle. glent©. fProb. 
of Scandinavian origin ; cf. Sw. (dial.) glanta, 
glinta, gldtta to slip, slide ; to open slightly ; to 
shine, gleam. The root (OTeut. ^glint-, giant-') 
appears also in OHG. glan% adj., bright, clear, 
whence OHG. gh^nzen (G. gldnzen) to shine, glit- 
ter ; and perh. in ON. gUttr, gletta banter, railing, 
glettask to banter, taunt; Sw. KpSsXl) glanta, Da, 
glente a kite (cf. Gledb), The orig. sense is prob, 
that of quick motion, the application to light being 
secondary ; for a similar development cf. Glance z;.] 
1 1 . intr. To move quickly or with a gliding 
motion, esp. in an oblique direction. Also to glent 
aside : to start aside. Obs. 

13., Coer de L. *076 Kyng Rychard thenne besyde he 
glente. (1:1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 322 For J>e quene 
he sent. .Fro Cawod scho glent, to Donnefermelyn to fare, 
%a 1400 MorteArih, 2563 pe gome..gyrdis at syrGawayne, 
as he by glentis. c 1430 Lydg. Min. PoemsCFoxoy Soc.) 114 
In at a gape as he glent By the medylle he was hent. £1430 
Syr. Gener. (Roxb.) 7081 She knew his voice, and glent 
a-side As she from him wold hir hide, c 1465 Chesty Chase 
25 Grea hondes thorowe the grevis glent, For to kyll thear 
dear. ? a 1500 Chester PI. viii. 114 Our light from vs away 
is glent. a 1650 Scot. Peilde 71 in Furniv. Percy Folio I. 
215 They glenten to Callice ; with great shipps of warre, 
a 1796 Pegge Derbicisms Ser. I. 27 (Eh D. 'S.),Glent, to move 
hastily by. 

fig. 13. . E. E. Aim. P, A. 671 Bot he to gyle pat neuer 
glente. At inoscente is saf & ry3te. 13. . Gaw. 4- Gr. Knt. 
1652 Much glam & gle glent vp 3 ?er-iime. c 1430 Hymns 


GIiEW, 

Virg. euere gabbing glide & goon Away, wheper 

it wole glase or glent. 

b. Of a weapon, missile, etc. : To glance, strike 
obliquely (cf. Glace v. and Glance v.)- 

14. . Sir Beues e,2o$ (MS. M.) I'he poynte on the pawment 
glente, a 1440 Sir Degrev. 279 Gleves gleteryng glent 
Opone geldene scheldus. c 1440 Hylton Scala Perf. [W. 
de W. T494) II. xxxvii, It hurteih not : but glenteth awaye 
& passeth forth. CIS30 Ld. Berners Arih. Lyt. Bryt. 
(1814) 34 The stroke gleuted downe on the lifte syde. a 1533 
— Huon xxxiv. 108 ¥■’ stroke glent & tlie fauchon lyght 
upon a pyller. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Glent, 
to turn aside or quit the original direction, as a shot does 
from accidentally impinging on a hard substance. 

f C. trans. To cause to glide; to hurl. Also 
fig. I'o thrust aside ; to conceal. Obs. 

13. . Coer de L. 5295 Out off hys sadyl he hym glente. 
£•1430 Pol. ReL ^ L. Poejns 170 pis wickid lijf pat y lyue 
ynne Y may it not from pi knowynge gleynt. 

t 2 . To look askance : to glance. Also to glent 
aside : to give a side-look. (Cf. Glint v. 3.) Obs. 

c iz^o Gejt. ^ Ex, 1029 glente and Sho^te, mi5te it no^t 
ben. 1303 R. Brunne HandL Synne 6184 pe frere 3a{ gode 
tente Whyderward hys y5eij glente, 13. . Gaw. d- Gr. Knt. 
82 pe comlokest to discrye per glent with j^en gray. C1374 
Chaucer Troylns iv. 1195 (1223) As pat here eyen glente 
A-syde a-noon she gan his swerd aspye. 

tb. trans. = Glint 3 b. Obs.-^ 
c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 354 Fyrumbras on him glent his eye 
scornfuly & low. 

S. Of light, etc . : To be reflected, flash, gleam, 
etc. Of luminous or reflecting objects : To shine. 
(Cf. Glint v. i.) Now only dial. 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. A. 1025 pe wal of lasper pat glent as 
glayre. c 1400 Destr. Troy 3067 Glissonand as the glemes 
pat glenttes of I’e snaw. 1500 Chester PL (E.E.T.S.) 398 
Leat and fyre .. from the sonne to the firmament Vp and 
downe shall stryke and glent. 1555 Abp. Parker Ps. cxxxvi, 
Who made . . The moone and starres : on night to glent, 
1724 Ramsay On Royal Archers 4 Pheebus well pleas’d, 
shines from the blew Serene, Glents on the Stream [etc.]. 
a 1774 Fergusson Wks. (18071 340 Whan flowers and gowans 
wont to glent In bonny blinks upo’ the bent. 

b. qusLsi-trans. Of the eyes : To flash (fire). 

1819 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) X54 Ae Lollard 
man got ere he wist A lounder frae a Papish fist, Tiiat 
garr’d his een glent fire. 

Hence Glemting vhl. sb. and ppl. a. 
c 1440 Hylton Scala Perf. (W. de "w. 1494) 11. xxiv, For 
though thou fele & perceyue glentynges & proferynges of 
vayue thoughtes. 1807 Stagg Poems g Wi’ glentxn’ spurs 
an’ weel clean’d buits. 

Glenynge, obs. form of Gleaning, 

Gleo(w, obs. form of Glee sh. 

Gleowian, obs. form of Glee 
Glere, obs. form of Glair sb, i 
Gles(e, Gles(s)eii, obs. ff. Glass(en, Glisten. 
Glet, ol IS. form of (j-leet sb. 

Glete, var. Gleit v., Obs. 

Gleter, -tre, obs. forms of Glitter, 
Gletliixrly, : see Glidder G. 
il Gle'tsclier. rare. [G. gletscher, adopted in 
16th c. from Swiss dialect = F. glacier.’} A glacier. 

1762 tr. Busching's Sysi. Geog. III. 578 Vast fragments of 
ice called Gletschers. 1796 Duncan's Ann. Med. 1 . 23 In 
those very countries nearest to the gletschern [etc.]. 1825 

Blackw. Mag. XV I L 308 Ev’n at tn’ eternal Gletscher’s 
ice-clad foot 1 sought and found cabins inhabited. 

Glett(e, Gletty, obs. ff. Gleet, Gleety a, 
Glen, var, Glew a. and v., Obs. 

Gleu, Gleuman, obs. ff. Glee sh., Gleeman. 
Gleve, obs. or dial, form of Glaive. 
t Glew, a. Obs. Forms: i gldaw, i, 3 glen, 
3 glasu, gleu5, [Comm. Teut. : OE. gHatv 
OTeut. glawwu- ; see Gleg a.} Wise, prudent, 
clever. Only OE. and early ME. 

c 725 Corpus Gloss. 1768 Sagax, gleu. c 825 Vesp. Psalter 
cxviii[i]. 98 Ofer feond mine gleawne mec dydes. c 1000 Ags. 
Gasp. Matt- x. 16 Beo 5 . .gleawe swa naeddran. cxzo$ Lay, 
16237 per wes pe aSele eorl . . cnihten alre glaeuest. a xz^o- 
Prov. AElJred%<b2 in O.E. Misc. 124 pvrh sawe mon is wis 
And purh hiselpe [v. r. purrh selpe] mon is glev, <*1350 
Owl <1^' Night. 193 He is wis and war of worde; He is of 
word e swipe gleu. cxzgo S. Eng. Leg.l, 261/13 pare nas 
man in no mester so gleu ne so quoynte, 

Obs. Forms: i gleo-wian, gliwian, 
3 gleowian, gleu, 4 glew, 5 glewe, [f. gleow, 
glew Glee 

1 . intr. To make merry; to jest; to play on 
musical instruments. 

C900 tr. Baeda's Hist, iv, xxv. [xxiv.] (1891) 346 He..sumu 
ping mid him sprecende aetgaedere and gleowiende wses pe 
pasr ser inne waeron. c looo Canons of Edgar c. 58 in Thorpe 
Laws II. 256 pset senig preost ne gliwi,'?;e. c 1205 Lay. 20315 
Mid his harpe he ferde to pas kinges hirede, and gon pser 
to gleowieii [£■ 1275 pleoye] and muche gome to makien. 
axzzs Ancr. R. 368 Me seide him pet heo gleowede and 
gomede. .and liuede in dejices. a 1300 Cursor M. 7426 Bot 
do we litel dauid cum. Wit his harp ..We sal him do bath 
gleu and sing, a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. xi. 38 Hire glad- 
shipe nes never gon, Whil y may glewe. 

2 . To call loudly on. 

13. . E. E. A Hit. P. C, 164 Bot vchon glewed on his god 
pat gayned hym beste. 

3 . trans. To afford entertainment or pleasure to ; 
to make happy. (Cf- phrase under Game v. 2.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7254 (Cott.) Bi a piler was he [Samson] 
par sett To gleu iGott. mirth] paa gomes at pair mete. *303 
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R, Brunnr Synne 1910 }?ere ys no solas nndyr lieuene 

.. pat shulde a man so moche glew As a good woman pat 
loveptrew, <;z43Q Syr Tryam. loS No game schulde the 
glewe ! a 1510 Douglas K. Hart u, xviii, Thay never 
cum the for to glew. 

Hence t Giewmg vM. si>., playing, music. 

ax30o K, Horf% 1468 Hi..gunne murie singe, And malcede 
here gleowinge. a 1300 Cursor M. 7411 His scepe patn-self 
war sembel samen Of his suete gleuing {other MSS, melody, 
minstralcy] for to here. 

t Glew, 7^^ Obs. rare. [Perk, pseudo-arcliaic =* 
Glow inir. To gaze, stare. Hence GIq'w- 
ing ppl. a. 

1387 Tukberv. Trag. T. i. 17 Uplifted he his head, and 
glewde aboute To see what woofull wight it was. /h'ct, i. 
17 b, Who gallopt on, and glewde with fell regarde. IHol, 
IV, Lenvoy vi. 70 b, The glewing grome that fyghts before 
he commes Is eyther voyded, or by sleight subdued. 

Glewde, obs. form of Glee, Glue, Glow 

Glewie, glewy, obs. forms of Gluey. 

Glewisli(e, obs. form of Gluish. 

Glewman, obs. form of Gleemant. 

Gley, var. Glee z'.s, Gloy v., Se. 

tGleyd. Se. Obs. Also 6, 8 glydo, gloyd. 
An old worn-ont horse. 

1368 Bannatym MS.y Wowhtg of fok Jenny 45 Ane 
crukit gloyd fell our ane huch. « 1386 Satire 56 in Maitland 
P, (1786) 183 In it may be sene Tuelf gait glydis deir of a 
prierie. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t, Misc. {1733) it. 182 Ane auld 
gawd gloyd fell owre a heugh {cf. quot. a 1568]. 1787 W. 
Taylor Scots Poems 42 Seldom hae I felt the loss O’ Gloyd 
or Cow, Ouse, Goat or Yowe. 1787 Burns Let. to IV. Nkol 
I June, My auld, ga'd gleyde o’ a meere. 

Gleyd, obs. iorm of Glede. 

Gleyd, gleyed, vars. Gleed ppl a. 

Gloyer, var. Glebe ; see under Glee z/.2 

Gleyere, gley5y(e)r, obs. forms of Glair sb.T- 

Gleyit, obs. form of Gleed ppl a. 

Gleym, var. Glime v. dial, to squint ; Glbim. 

Gleyman, obs. form of Gleeman. 

Gleyme : var. GLEiM,yA and z^., Obs. 

Gleymoizse, -owse : var. Gleimous a., Obs. 

Gleymy, var. Gleimy a. Obs.^ sticky. 

Gleyr(a, Gleyve, obs. if. Glair .rA^, Glaive. 

Glia (gHi’a). Fhys. [a. Gr. 7Aia glue.] attrih. 
in glia'*©®!!, a stellate cell, the essential element of 
neuroglia. 

189* Quaids Anat. fed, 10) 1. it. 323 The neuroglia is, 
in fact, composed of greatly ramified cells (glia-cells). 

Gliadill (gl^i’idin). Ckem. fa. F. ^iadine^ 
£ Gr. TAla glue.] The viscid portion of gluten. 
Called also gluHn. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Sysi. Sot. 303 The gluten of Wheat 
yields the two chemical principles called gliadine and 
zirnome. 1859 Fownes Man. Chem. 570 The gliadin may 
be extracted by boiling alcohol. xScja G. L. Goooalk 
Physiol Sot. ii. § 958. 

Giil3rglib),,fAl Hisi. Also6glibe, 6,9glybCbe, 
7 gleb, 6, 7, 9 glib(b(e. [a. Irish A thick 
mass of matted hair on the forehead and over the 
eyes, formerly worn by the Irish. 

1537 ^ttt 28 Hen. VIIP c. 15 Stat, Irel. (1678) 92 No 
person . . shall , , use the wearing of haire upon their heads, 
like unto long lockes, called glibbes. 1570 Pesrott in 
O’Flanagan Munster Circuit {1S80) 3 , 1 have caused all the 
Irishry in this province to forego their glybhes. 1577 Stany- 
HURST Descr. Irel. viii. 28 in HoUnsked^ For default of 
other stufTe, they patine theyr glibs, the nailes of their 
fingers and toes [etc.]. 1610 Holland Camdeds Brit. 

{1637) 123 The lappets of their eares hidden under the curled 

f Ubbes and lockes of haire lying all over them. i8ia 
otjthey Lett. {1856) II. 304 My hair has escaped cutting., 
and. . shall be reserved for a glw till the spring. 184a S. C. 
Hall Ireland 1 1 . 384 A sort of covering, resembling a monk's 
cowl, or the glibbe of the ancient Irish. 

attrih. 1861 Wilde Caial. Aniiq. in R&y, Ir. Acad. 325 
The glibh-fashion of wearing the hair, 
b. A man who wears a glib. 

x6x8 Gains FORD Glory Eng. xvii. xsi In Tyrconnell the 
haire of their head grows so long and curled, that they goe 
bareheaded, and are called GUbs, the women GUbbins. 
Hence Qhlibbed///. tr., wearing a glib. 

158X Derricke Image Irel (18&3) 38 With glibbed heddes 
like Mars hym self. i8ia J. Norr Dekkeds Gulls Hom-hk, 
88 note^ These wood-karne went with glibbed heads, or 
wearing long bushy hair over their eyes. 
tGlib, slang. Obs. InSglibb. A ribbon. 
1753 Discott. of y. PouUer 39 A Lobb full of Glibbs ) a 
Box full cf Ribbons. 

Glib (glib), a. and adv. ALso 6-7 glibb(e. 
[See Glibbery a.] A. adj. 

1 . Smooth and slippery in surface or consistency ; 
moving easily; offering no resistance to motion. 
Of movement : Easy, unimpeded. Now rare exc. 
dial : 

X599 Plat JeuieUho, nr. 12 White and glib worms, which 
the anglers call Gentils. 1600 Susflet Countrie P'arfne v. 
ii. 664 Arable groundes . . bring forth . . more in one place 
then in another, according as the ground shall be moist and 
glib [etc.]. 1615 Crook E Body of Man Kh superficies 
or face is like the Liuer smooth and glib. X627 Capt. Smith 
SeamadsGram.il 13 A white mixture of Tallow, Sope and 
Brimstone . . is the best to . . make her glib or slippery to 

? is^ the water. r68i Glanvill Sadducismus i. (1682) 158 
his easine.ss of the sliding of bodies perfectly smooth and 
glib, 1683 A- Snape Anat, Horse i. x. (1686) 20 Covered with 
a slimy or snotty substance, for the more free and glib 
passage of the Dung, c X720 W. Gibson Farrier’s Hispens. 


vn.ili. (1734I X93 A small quantity of Oil and Flour, .would. . 
render them more glib to swallow, xjjz Fletcher Logica 
Genev. 108 Why should ihose who can swallow five or six 
camels as a glib morsel, strain at three or four gnats. ^ 1789 
Davidson Seasons 161 Wi’ channel-stanes, baith glib an* 
strong, His army did advance. 1796 E. Miulevl Diary in 
C. A. Markham Hist. Buildings of Horthamptonsh. (1885) 
20 1 'he Alleys in the Gaol yard were as glib as Glass. 1818 
L. Hunt Nymphs i. 256 With . . coral, and the glib sea 
flowers. They furnish their faint bowers. 1827 Clare 
Sheph. Cal 3 Seeking bright glib ice, to play And slide the 
wintry hours away. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxiv. (1856) 
310 A fine bare surface of fresh ice, extremely glib and 
durable. 1879 Browning Han Ivanovitch lox The snow 
lies glib as glass and hard as steel. x888 Sheffield Gloss., 
Glib, soft, smooth. 

transf. and fig. 1607 Shaks. Timon i. i. 53 All Mindes, 
As well of ghb and slipp’ry Creatures^ as Of Graue and 
austere quahtie, tender downe Their seruices to Lord Timon. 
1678 Marvell Grorotk Popery 27 That this House might 
appear still necessary to the People, and to make the money 
more glib. 

2. Of an action, method, procedure ; Easy, meet- 
ing no obstruction ; off-hand. 

1598 Marston Pygmal. v. 157 He's a God that can doe 
villany With a good grace, and glib facility. 1643 Milton 
Divorce Wks. X738 I. 162 The naethod is so glib and easy. 
1668 H. More Div. Dial. iv. xii. (1713) 313 How glib, how 
easie and how natural would it have been upon this 
Hypothesis? 1852 D. G. Mitchell Dream Life 124 The 
glib, easy way of one student, and his perfect sangfroid 
completely charm you. 

3. Of a speaker or writer, of the tongue, etc. : 

* Well-oiled \ ready and fluent in utterance. Of 
language : Characterized by fluency and readiness. 
Chiefly in contemptuous use, implying lack of 
thought or of sincerity, 

1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. i. ii. Wks. 1856 L 77 Is glib 
rumor ^rowne a parasite ? x6os Shaks. Lear i , i. 227 , 1 want 
that glib and oyiie Art, To speak and purpose not. 1606 
— 7r. 4- Cr. IV. v. 58 These encounterers so glib of tongue. 
x6o5 Breton Otd Mads Lesson F, Take heede of a Leer- 
ing Eye and a Glibbe tongue. x6od Dekker Sev, Sinnes u 
(Arb.) 12 A bye sound and glib deliuery. 1639 Fuller Holy 
War V. xix. (1640) afix Their gUb pennes making no more 
reckoning of men then of pins. X669 W. Simpson Hydrol 
Chym. 234 Familiarity ..begets a current glib language. 
1705 Berkeley Commonpl. Bk. Wks. x87t IV, 429 Glib, 
coherent, methodical discourses, which nevertheless amount 
to just nothing, 179a D. Lloyd Voy. Life 79 Prompt 
Deception glib with natt'ring lies 1 i8ax> Coleridge Lett,, 
Convers,, etc. 1. 137 A contemptible democratical oligarchy 
of glib economists. X827 £a.dy Granville Lett, Oct, (1894) 
I. 425 The , . husband talks very good glib French and is 
intelligent. 1848 Lytton Harold i. i, 'fhou art too glib of 
tongue for a subject. 1884 G. Allen P*Ailisiia II. 87 The 
ordinary glib commonplaces of obituary notice.**. ^ 
Stevenson Across the Plains 255 His glib, random criticism 
took a wider range. 1893 Vizetellv Glances Back 1 1 , xxix. 
152 [He] was. ,a glib and ready speaker. 

t b. Of words : Easy to pronounce. Also of a 
statement : Easily * swallowed plausible. Obs. 

X603 H. Crosse VeriuesCommonw. (1878) X03 O how will 
they diue into the bottome of their braine I for nuant termes 
..to varnish theyr lyes and fables to make them glib. x6o8 
Middleton Mad World v. i. 74 The Slip ! by my troth a 
pretty name, and a glib one. 

4 . Comb.,^.'Aglib-ionguediifli.\ f glib-board (see 
quot. 1 894); glib-gabbet d;. voluble, loquacious. 

1682 J. Collins Salt Hf Fishery 29 Men walking on them 
[Brine Pans] with Boards tyed to their Feet called *Glil>- 
Boards. 18^ Harris Teckn. Fire btsttr. Comment., Glib 
boards, in salt-works,^ the boards tied to the men's feet to 
enable them to walk in the salt-pans. 1786 Burns Earfiesi 
Cry xiii, That *glib-gabbet Highland Baron The Laird o' 
Grahtim. 1605 Laugh He downe in Collier Bibl Am. 
(1865) 1 . 452 The next was a nimble witted and '“gUb- 
toung'd fellow. 1837 Carlyle Retn. II. in. ii, Fauchet 
approves himself a glib-tongued, strong-lunged, whole- 
hearted human individual. 1895; Educat. Rev. 223 , 1 have 
not said that a liberal education includes of necessity 
the prolonged scholastic study of many languages, much 
less the glib-tongued use of many languages. 

B. adv. 

1. Smoothly ; easily. Now rare. 

1594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. s After I had moistned my 
lippes, to make my lie run gliblie. t6oo Breton PasquHs 
Fooles-cap (Grosart) ip/a An idle Mau^Whose tongue goes 
all too glibbe vpon the seare. 1627 Drayton Agincourt, 
etc. 189 Let your numbers run Glib as the former, so shall 
it line long. 1696 W. Moumtague Delights Holland 223 
Having a lutle I'lib of Water upon the ^edge, which they 
often spill on the Ground^ to make it go the glibber. X7xa 
Arbuthkot John Bull m. lii, A noose mat sUpt as glib as a 
bird-catcher’s gin. -<*1734 North Exam, i, iii. § 39 {X740) 
14s The Bill did not pass glib. X575 Flf,tcher Sctipi. 
Scales ir. xx. Wkii. 1795 V. 303 note. To make it go down 

t lib with all the rigid bound-willers in Christendom. 1830 
COTT Doom DextorgoU ni. ii. Father’s razor slips as glib As 
from courtly tongue a fib. 1867 L M, Skwall Laughing in 
Bk, Humor. Poet, X03 It makes the wheels of nature glibber 
play. ' ■ ' ■ 

2. Volubly; fluently. 

1628 W. Pemble Rest. Lords Supper 62 If the tongue goe 
glibbe. x(Ma Dkyden Dk. of Guise iv. hi, Love has oiled 
your tongue to run so glib. X778 Foote Trip Calais i. 
Wks. 1799 II. 339 Mere infants . .sputter French, more freer 
and glibber than your daughter. X813 E. S. Barrett 
Heroine (1815' III. 27 You talked so jglib of your great 
estates. 1887 Besant The World went x. 7 llie words drop 
out glib, and seem to mean nothing 

3. Comb.f asg/ib-g/idmg iLdh 

X591 Sylvester Du Bartas t, vu, 90 How th' Airs glib- 
gliding firmness body bears Such store of Fowls, Hail-^torms, 
and Floods of tears. 

Glib Cg:Ul>), zi.I Also 6 glib©. [£ the adj.] 
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f I. Iram. To render glib, smooth, or slippery, 
Alsoy^^. Obs. 

XS99 Marston Sco. VHlanie x. iv. 188 Retayling others wit, 
long barrelled, To glib some great mans eares, till panch be 
fed. i6oa — Antonio’s Rezf, 11. ii. Wks. 1856 I. 93 The 
clapper of my mouth’s not glibd With court oyle. 1678 
Lively Orac. 223 Each commis.sion [of villany] smoothing 
and glibbing the way to the next. 

2. To render glib or fluent 

xSzS Bp. Hail Rem, Wks. (1660) 20 There is a drunken 
liberty of the Tongue, which being once glibbed with intoxi- 
cating liquor runs wilde. 1671 M ilton A /»*. 1. 371 , 1 under- 
took that office, and the tongues Of all his flattering prophets 

f libbed with lies. X683-4 Whole Duty plan xiii, § 17. lox 
len have so glibbed their tongues to lying, that they do it 
familiarly upon any or no occasion. 1863^ Robson Bards 
7 'vne 310 They ghbb’d their jaws at Lunnin. 1890 Daily 
ifews Ti Oct. 5/4 Those false prophets whom Mr. Bright 
once denounced, the prophets whose mouths were glibbed 
with lies. 

3. inir. To talk volubly, Obs. qkq. dial. 

1602 Warner Aik Eng. xi. Ixv. (16x2) 279 Least perhaps 
he should haue glib’d. 1890 Gloucestersh. Gloss., Glib, to talk 
rapidly or glibly. * He glibbed It over, I’ll be bound.* 
f4. (See quot.) Obs. 

1598 Florid, Guizzare. .to slide, or glide, or slip, glibe 
away sodainely as an etde doth out of ones hand. 

Hence Glibbed ppl. a., Gli*bbing vbl sb. 

1598 Florid, a sliding, a gliding, a slipping, a glib- 

bing away sodainely. 1654 O ay ton Pleas, Notes iv. ix. 
234 'i'heir moistned braines gave leave for their glibb’d 
tongues to chat liberally. 1821 Clare Fill. Mirntr, IL 
22 Smooth as glass tlie gfil>ht:d pool is froze. 

t Gliby Obs. rare. [app. a corruption of 
Lib v.J trans. I’o castrate ; to geld. 

16x1 Shaks. Wint, T. ii. i. 149, I had rather glib my selfe, 
then they Should not produce faire issue. 1640 Shirley 
St. Patrick for irel. v, If I come back, let me be glib’cl. 
Glibber (gli'boj), tf. dial. [See GiiBBEitY IZ.] 
(bee quot.) 

X847-78 Hai.liwell, Glibber, worn smooth. North. 
t Gll'bber, V. obs.-^^ [See Geibbeky xz.] inir. 
To slip ; to slide. 

1599 A. M. tr. GuiUemeads Fr. Chtrurg. Aivb, This 
bullet-drawer is dentified, becaus the bullet being therin, it 
should not glibber therout. 

t Glijbbery, a. Obs. [Corresponds to Du. 
glibbesHg (not found in MDu.), late MLG. glib^^ 
berich (mod. LG. glibbrig'). Cognate forms are 
Eng. G lib^z. ; Du. (dial ) giib curds ; Eng. Guibber 
a. and v . « Du. glibber atlj., gUbberen vb. ; cf. also 
Du. glippen, glipperen to slip, slide, gUpperig slip- 
pery. It is possible that the words may stand in 
ablaut-relation to OHG. gleif sloping, oblique, or 
that they may !)e onomatopoeic formations sug- 
gested by the wk. grade glid of Du. glijden, Eng. 
Gbidb V . ; cf. Glidoke.] Slippery ; fg. shifty, 
untrustworthy. 

xfiqi ? Marston Pasqml^ Kaih. 1, 127 Let who will climhe 
ambitions glibbery rounds, And leane vpon the vulgars 
rotten loue. 1601 B. Jonson Poet aster y. i. What, shall thy 
Lubricall and glibliery Muse Liutt,xis she were defunct, like 
Punque in Stewes ! x6o2 Marston Ani, Mel. 1. Wks. 
1856 I. J3 His love is glibbery ; there's no bold ont, wench. 
Ibid. IV. Wks. 1856 I. 46 The glibbery ice Of vulgar favour. 
1630 HRATaw'AiT Plug. Geuilem. (1641) 7 The tongue . . is a 
small member, but very glibbery and prone to ruine. a 1634 
Ranixilph Muses^ Looking'Gl. 11. iv. (1638) 33 No, feed on 
Widdowes, have each meale an Orphan Serv’d to your Table, 
or a glibbery heire With all bis lands melted into a morgage. 
1646 Fuller Wounded Consc. 321 Anointtid with oil 

to make them sleek and glibbery. 

’^airybin. Obs.-^ [£Gltbj^! 

Of doubtful genuineness : Irish gl/bin means ‘a rag’,] 

A woman who wears a glib. x6i8 [see Glib sk^ b]. 
Glibe, obs. form of Glib sb.^ and v.^ 

Glibly (glubilij, adv. [£ Glib a. + -ly 2 .] in 
a glib manner. 

1. Smoothly ; easily ; without impediment. 
x6o5 B. Jonson Volpone x. i, You shall ha* some will 
swallow A melting heire, as glibly as your Dutch Will pills of 
butter, Massinger City Aladamx.i. (165814 Trade- 

well. Here’s no grosse flattery : Will she swallow this? 
Goldxvire. You see she does, and glibly. 1686 J. Dunton 
Leti.fr. New Eng. 11867) there wanting to all 

this good chear, plenty of Wines to make it go down glibly. 
1744 Armstrong Preserzf. Health 11. 498 I'he sapless habit 
daily to bedew, And give the hesitating wheels of life Gliblier 
to play. 1787 Best A ngling (ed, 2 ) 84 1'hese . , lines . . have no 
knots to prevent their running glibly through the rings of 
the rod. xSoy Sporting Mag. XXIX. 70 Every thing went 
on glibly. x8i8M, G. Lewis youm. W. Ind. 11834) 258 The 
old lady . . seemed to swallow the lie very glibly. 1:844 
Thackeray Wa^. Fat Contrik li. Wki^ x886 XXIV. 78 
[It] W.TS slipping down his throat as glibly as an oyster. 
x8^ Ix>WELL Fireside Trav, 196 His broken fragments will 
reunite more glibly than the head and neck of Orrilo. 

2. Fluently, with ready utterance. 

*669 W, Simpson Hydrol* Chym. 232 Let them come to 
make a familiar discourse in Latine . . they do it not glibly, in 
a current Style. 1793 Mary Wollstonecr. Rights Worn. 
Introd. 8 These caricatures of the real beauty of sensibility, 
dropping glibly from the longue, vitiate the taste. i8ox Mar. 
Edgeworth Angelina iv. (1832) 76 Mrs. Puffit, having glibly 
run off this speech, left the room, 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. 
xxxi, (18561 269 None knew their parts, and the prompter 
could not read glibly enough to do his office. x_8Ss Manch. 
Exam. 4 Feb. 3/5 We talk glibly of * Dutch painting*. 

GlibieBS fgli'bues). Also 7 gHbbe-, glibbi-* 

ness. [LGlibiz. - h-NESB.] The quality of being glib. 

1. Smootimew ; slipperincss. . ■ 
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i6is CorG'R.jGnssnde, a slip, or slipping . . ; also, glibnesse. 
s6i5 Chapman Odjfss. xn. 130 A polisht ice*Iike glibnesse 
doth enfold The rocke so round. 1631 Sanderson^S^wjt. 
(1664) n. 9 A kinde of gentle softnesse, and smoothnesse, and 
supple glibbiness : wherewith the touch is much delighted. 
1644 Digby Nai. Bodies xiv. 125 The glibbene.sse of Mer- 
cury and of melted mettalls. 1733 Chkyne Eng. Malady i. 
X. § 4 (1734' ^8 The Fluids [are], only intended to preserve 
them [solids] in due Plight, Glibness [etc.]. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 97 Our organs, .continue the motions we 
put them into, after they have gone out of our sight, thereby 
working themselves to a glibness and smoothness. 

2. Facility, readiness. 

1631 Massinger Believe as you List ni. iii. (1849) S5 
With what glibnesse My flatteries, oyl’d with hopes of 
future greatnesse, Are swallow’d by this dull pate, 

3 . Fluency, volubility. 

1633 T. Adams Exp, 2 Peter^ i. lo Physicians judge of the 
body^s health, not .. by the glibnessof the tongue . . but by 
the pulse of the arm. 1669 W, Simpson Hydrol, Chym. 232 
A current glibness in the utterance of any language. x84j.8 
Thackeray Bk, Snobs xxiv, I'he word slips out of their 
lips with. .glibne.ss. 1863 Sat. Rev. n Mar. 284 He . . said 
what he had to say with the usual glibness. 

+ Glrciride. Obs.^ ^ [ad. late L. gliciriza^ L. 
glycyrrhiza., -on, Gr. yKvfcvppi^a, -ov LlQUOKlOiS.] 
= Liquoeice. 

0 1420 Ballad, on Hush. xi. 358 An vnce of melion, of glici- 
ride I’hre vnce. 

Gliekie, obs. f. Gleek sb .^ ; var. Gleek sb.^ 
and V., Obs. 

t Glid, V. Obs.'- o [Cf. Gly.] znl?\ To look 
awry, squint. 

1648-60 Hexham Dutch. Diet., To Glid, looke awry, side- 
waies, or asquint, scheei, ofte van ter zijden sien. 

Glidder (gli cb-i), sb. dial, [related to Glid- 
DER a. and OE. gliddrian : see Glidder vl\ A 
loose stone on a hillside. 

1799 Scott Skepherdis T. 190 Beneath the cavern dread 
Among the glidders grey A shapeless stone with lichens 
spread Marks where the wanderer lay. 1863 Greenweli. in 
Trans, Tyneside Nai. Field Club VI. 18 A very steep 
descent, covered with loose rolling stones, here called glid- 
ders or glitters. 

Glidder (gU’dsj), a. Obs. exc. dial. Also 4 
glethur. [OE. glidder, f. glid- wk. root of glidan 
Glide?/.] ‘ Slippery’ [Halliwell). Hence (Jli'd- 
derly adv. (in 4 glethurly), with smooth unim- 
peded motion. 

c 825 Vesp. Hymns xi. 6 Lttbricam, glidder. c xooo Wulf- 
STAN Horn. 239/14 Ofer hone glideran we?; hellewites 
brogan. X3.. Sir Beues (MS. C.) 4313 + 161 So glcthurly 
the swyrde went. That the fyre owt of the pawment sprent. 

Glidder (j^li'd^i), v. Obs. exc. dial. [f. prec. 
(OE. had gliddrian intr., to totter).] trans. To 
glaze over ; to cover with ice. 

16x6 B, JoNsoN Devil an Ass iv. iv, Keepe it in your galley- 
pot well gUdder’d. 1778 W. Pryce Min. Cornub. ii. h 78 
Those Fissures are commonly glidered or coated over with 
a bard . . earthy substance. 1867 Rock Jim tj- Nell xxix. 
(E. D S. 76) The plaunching's lick a gliddered pond. 

Gliddery (gii'dari), tz. dial. [f. Glidder z/. + 
-Y 0 Q.i.W.\ 0 \x.gliderich,\JS.glidderigi\ Slippery; 
fig. treacherous, 

1869 Blackmore Lorna D. iv, Two men led my mother 
down a steep and gliddery stair-way. Ibid. vii,The world was 
green and gliddery. i£®o — Mary Anerley L x. 131 Up 
that gravelly and gliddery ascent .. the heavy boats mu.st 
clamber somehow. 

Glide (gl^icl), sb. [f. next,] 

1 . The action of gliding, in various senses. 

1596 F’itz-Geffray Sir F. DrakeixZZi) 57 The waters glide 
should still record the same. 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. iv. iii. 113 
[The snake] with indented glides, did slip away Into a bush. 
1647 Faringdon Serm, iv. 70 A kind of Majesty. . which 
makes a. pleasing glide into the minds of men, 1781 Cowper 
Charity 186 The ruffian, .with ghostly glide, .steals close to 
your bedside. X79S Paine Age Reason n. (1819) 83 The 
glide of the smallest fish . . exceeds us in motion.^ x8i2 J. 
WiL-soN Isle of Palms i. 269 With a winged glide this maiden 
would rove. x8i8 L. H unt Sonn. to Keats, Surely as I feel . . 
Overhead the glide of a dove's W'ings. X841 W hittier Exiles 
176 To hear the dip of Indian oars. The glide of birch canoes. 

2 . concr. A stream Kobs.)', also, the gliding por- 
tion of a stream, a shallow. 

1590 Greene Never too late n. (1600) Q 4 He that in 
Eurotas siluer glide Doth baine his tresse. XS91 ™ Maidens 
Dreame 4 Wks, (Grosart) XIV. 301 A silent spring.. The 
glide whereof gainst weeping flints did beat. 1746 Bowxker 
Angling d,c> The chief haunts of the smaller Greyling 
are in glides. i88z Gd. Words 604 Both times as he [a fish] 
reaches the glide he leaves it. 

f 3 . A passage; an avenue (of trees), Obs. 
c X710 C. Fiennes Diary (1888) 21 A good hall 2 par- 
louns and has a glide through the house into the gardens. 
Ibid. 143 Through a fine Visto or Glide of trees runs 
along ye parke. 

4 . Mus. and Phonetics. (See quots.) 

x83S Wilson Did. Mus,, Glide, the slur, to join two 
successive sounds without articulation, also the unaccented 
notes or anticipations in a portamento passage. x8s6 
A. J. Ellis Uftizi. Writing 4- Printing^ 6 The Glide and 
Syllable, When the bow is drawn, while a finger is slid 
down a violin string, a succession of sounds i.s heard, called 
a Glide. When the voice or whisper is continued, while the 
position of the organs of speech changes from that due to 
one sound to that due to another, a Vocal Glide is heard. 
1867 A. Melville Bell Visible Speech 69 A series of semi- 
consonant, semi-vowel sounds . . which we call ‘ Glides 
1888 Sweet Hist. Eng. Sounds § 23 The ‘glide’, or sound 
produced in passing from the one position [of the organs of 
speech] to the other. 
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5 . Comb. , as glide-consonant (see qtiot .) ; glide- 
yowel, a vowel which cannot form a syllable by 
itself ; t glide-worm, some kind of worm or 
snake. 

c 1423 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 643/6 Hec incedula, glyde- 
worme. i8S8^ Sweet Hist. Eng. Sounds § 22 The>e diph- 
thongic or ‘ glide-' vowels are written con.sonant size. Ibid, 
§ 33 Glide-consonants in the special sense of the word are 
consonants formed without any fixed configuration. 

Glide (gbid), V. Pa. t. and pa. pple. glided. 
Forms: Infin. i glfdan, 3 gliden, 4-6 glyde, (5 
glyede, 6 glyd), 3- glide, }^rd pars. pres. ind. 
4 glit, glyt. Pa. t. 1-2 gl£d (//. glidon), 3-5 
glad, (3 glsed, 4 gladd), 4-5 glade, 5-6 Sc. 
glaid, 3~5 glod, (3 gload), 4-5 glood(e, 4-6, 9 
glode, 5, 7, 9 glid, 7— glided. Pa, pple. 1-4 
giiden, 6 glaid, 9 glid, (glode', 7- glided. [A 
common WGer, str. vb. : OY.. glidan, glad, glidon, 
giiden corresponds to gltda, OS. glidan (Du. 
glijden ; now usually OHG. glflan (MITG. 

glilen, mod. Q. gleiien) ; not found in Goth, or ON,, 
but (prob. by adoption from LG,] in yiSw.gliidha 
(mod.Sw. glida), Da. glide. The OTeut. type is 
*gliltan, glaid-, glidttni,glid:ono- ; outside Teut, no 
cognates are known. 

I'lie affinity of sense with QiTeoXL.^glado-, smooth, slippeiy 
(see Glad «.) is remarkable, but etymological affinity is 
hardly possible, unless indeed the Teut, root *glld- was 
evolved from *sltd- Slide v. through the influence of the 
adj. or its root. The Eng, vb. remained strong until the 
present century; the usual inflexion is ncm glided, though 
glid might be used in the pa.st tense without causing surprise. 
All other str. forms occurring in recent writings are distinctly 
archaistic.] 

1 . intr. To pass from one place to another by a 
smooth and continuous movement, without effort 
or difficulty. 

a. along the surface of, or through, a liquid. 

Beowulf (Z.) 515 sit. .glidon ofergarseeg. a xooo Andreas 

498 (Gr.) pes bat_ glideo on geofone. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 
I. 324/69 pat schip bi-gan to glide. 13. . A', /(/zr, 6194 So 
wyght undur the water they rideth. So ony schip above 
glideth. 1513 Douglas VEueis x. v. 81 And throu the wallis 
on the tother part [the ship] Glydis away vndir the fomy 
seis. 1383 Stanyhurst Hinels m. (Arb. s 72 From shoare 
we be glyding. t63a J. Hayward tr. Bioudts Eromeua 
VI. 163 Whilest then the Galleyes . glided on a maine 
speede. X649 Stanley Europa 9 Down leaps he, Dol- 
phinlike glides through the seas. 1820 W. Irving Sketch 
Bk. 1. 13 A distant sail, gliding along the edge of the ocean. 
1834 W. India Sk. Bk. L 245 We glided gradually past 
a great number of shipping to the landing-place. 1863 
Dasent fest ^ Earnest 1873') II. 183 Harolo’s own vessel 
stood the proof, and glode safely over the obstacle. 187X 
B. Taylor Faust I. li. 43 One at the window sits.. And 
sees all sorts of ships go down the river gliding. 

b. of a liquid, a stream, etc. t In early use often 
of tears or blood, where flow would now be used. 

€ 1x7s Lamb. Horn. 43 Alle heore teres beoS berninde gleden 
glidende ouer heore agene nebbe. c 1203 Lay. 12773 Him 
unnen glide teores. c 1300 Havelok 1S51 The blod ran of 
is sides So water that fro the welle glides, a 1400 SirPerc. 
537 The teres oute of his eghne glade, c 1430 Hymns Virg. 
28 A1 he sufFride pat was wisest. His blood to lete doun 
glide. 1500-Z0 Dunbar Poems Ixxii. 92 Quhill blude and 
wattir did furth glyde. X526 Pilgr. Perf. (W, de W. 1531) 
234 b, As water glydeth on the erth so our lyfe vany.ssheth 
& passeth. 1397 Drayton Heroic Ep. v. 41 I..aske the 
gentle flood as it did glide If thou didst passe or perish by 
the tide? 1699 Garth Dispens. 1. 15 A while his curdling 
Blood forgot to glide, xjoy Curios, in Husb.^Gard.^ 
The Waters that glide in the Sinuosities of the Earth, meet 
with Sulphur or Lime. 1707 E. Smith Pheedra 4* Hipp. 
HI. 31 Soft Cydonian Oyl, Whose balmy Juice glides o’er 
th( untasting Tongue. 1764 Goldsm. yVrtZ'. 320 Where., 
brighter streams than fam’d Hydaspes glide. 1802 Wordsw, 
Sonn., '‘Earth has not anything to sluno,' The river glid- 
eth at his own sweet will. 1848 W. H. Bartlett Egypt to 
Pal. xi. (1879) 246 The little stream glided and rippled by 
-.oyer its rocky bed. 1885 Bible iR.V,) AW. vii. 9 
Gliding through the lips of those that are asleep. 
fig. 1691-1701 Norris Ideal World i. ii. iio Truth.. 
who.se.. streams. .glide through the barren regions of our 
. .sensible world. 1764G0LDSM. Trav. ^34 With secret course 
. . Glides the smooth current of doraestic joy. 1820 Hazlitt 
Led. Dram. Lit. 50 The dialogue glides and sparkles like 
a clear stream from the Muses' spring. 

e. of motion through the air. 

Beoxoulf iZ.) 2073 Heofones ;:^im glad ofer grundas. a 1000 
Andreas i304(Gr.) Sunnegewat to sete glidan under niflan 
naes. c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 91 Swa re^e swa his sceada heom 
on glad heo weren iheled. a x^po Cursor M. 11428 pe .stern 
alwais }am forwit glade. C1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 643 
I'he moone. .was in to Cancre glyden. — S^rls T, 385 The 
vapour which pat fro the erthe glood Made the sonne to 
seme rody and brood. 1400 Morte Artk. 799 pe worme 
- . Comes glydande fro pe clowddez. c 1440 York Myst, xxx. 
76 pe sonne glydis to pe grounde with his glitterand 
glemys. c 1430 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1239 When he saw 
aungels fra heuen glyde, 1337 TotteVs Misc.^ (Arb.) 116 
Whyle, through his signes, fiue tymes great Titan glode. 
1613 CHAP.MAN Odyss, xn. 585 And through, and through 
the ship, his lightning glid. 1667 Milton P. L, xii. 62g 
The Cherubim de.scended. .Gliding Meteorous, as Ev’ning 
Mist. 1827 Jas. Montgomery Island in, 113 Where 
glid the sunbeams through the latticed boughs. 1830 Mrs. 
Browning Poems 1. 152 On the back of the quick- winged 
bird I glode. 1865 Livingstone Zambesi xxL 426 One glides 
with quivering pinions to the centre of the open space. 

d. in general. Now often applied to the progres- 
sion of a person walking or riding, of a carriage, 
etc., to express extreme smoothness of movement 
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and the absence of perceptible motion of the limbs, 
wheels, etc. 

zi;ia75 in Hist. Holy Rood-tree (1894) 79 So gleam glidis 
purt pe glas . . purt pe hoale purch he gload. <:x29o S. Eng. 
Leg. 1. 443/375 pat wedur bi-gan to glide, in pe opur half of 
pe churche. 1494 Fabyan Cknm. vn. 337 An hyll remouyd 
from hi.s propre place and glode by many a myle. ci6ii 
Chapman Iliad xxiii. 655 All rankt, Achilles show’d The 
race-scope. From the start, they glid, 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg. IV. 679 Th’ Infernal Troops like passing Shadows 
glide. 1803 Wordsw. Waggoner i. 43 The Horses have 
worked with right good-will . , And now they smoothly 
glide along. 1812 J. Wilson Isle of Palms i. 35 She glides 
away like a lambent flame. 1816 L. Hunt Rimini iv. 79 
Looking round about, As he glode by. 1835 W. Irving 
'Tour Prairies 289 The two horsemen glided down from the 
profile of the hill. ^21839 'Prkzo Poems 11864) I. 127 In 
through the lattice did my chariot glide. 1877 G. Mac- 
donald Marq. Lossie aHv, Before him glode the .shape of 
Clementina. x888 R. Buchanan City of Dream ir. 40 
M ighty priests Glode by on steeds bridled with glittering 
gold. 

2 - Said of the mode of progression of reptiles. 
c 1230 Gen. Ex. 370 NiSful neddre, . , sal giiden on hise 
brest neSer. « 1300 Cursor M. 11608 Vte o [ns coue pan 
sagh pai glide Mani dragon.s. i: 1313 Shoreham 161 Opone 
thy wombe thou schalt glyde. 1390 Gower Conf IL 260 
She [Medea] glode forth, as an adder doth. 1398 Trkvisa 
Barth. De F. R. xviri. i. (1495) 735 Some beestes crepith 
and glydeth on the grounde. ei44o Promp, Pan'. 199/1 
G\y'dyx\, serpo. 1547 Surrey JEneid n. <1557) Bj b, The ser- 
pentes twine with hasted traile they glide To Pallas temple. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 645 ['i'he Snake] in some 
secret Cranny slowly glides. 1819 Crabbe T, of the Hall vn. 
1. 138 'I'here the birds of darkness loved to hide, The loathed 
toad to lodge, and speckled snake to glide. 1842 Mrs. Brown- 
ing Grk. Chr. Poets 24 Oh, would the serpent had not glode 
along To Eden’s garden-land. 

3 . To go iinperceiveci, quietly, or stealthily ; to 
insinuate oneself, steal, * slip ’ into, out of a place. 

ax%<3o Cursor M. 16492 Judas .. kest pe penis on pe flore, 
and son a-wai he glad. X393 Langl. P. PI. C xxi 479 May 
no grysliche gost glyde l er hit .shadewep. <2x400-30 Alex- 
ander 358 pi.s gretegod full of grace sail glide to pi chain bre. 
<:x483 Inscription Carlisle Cathedral in Si. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) [ii] Her by prayers fendys ovt farn {i.e. out of 
Fame] glad. 1634 A.Huish //yww,Oholy Spirit. .Vouchsafe 
into our soules to glide. 1736 Earl Orrery Let. 18 Mar. in 
Swift's Lett. (1766] IX. 247 V'ea see, Curll, like his friend 
the Devil, glides through all key-holes. 1847 Mary Howitt 
Ballads, etc. 393 And the Holy Mother of Jesus Glid in with 
footsteps light. ^ 1830 D. G. Mitchell Reveries Bachelor 
He takes up his hat and glides out stealthful as a cat. 1839 
Kingsley Misc. u86o) 1. 148 A great dog-fox as red as the 
fir-stems through which he glides. 

1 4 . Used in poetry for : To pass from one place 
to another, to go or come. Also with forth, 
up, down, etc. Obs. 

z:i2oS Lay. 19517 Muche folc him after glaed. <21273 
Prov. AS If red 6x8 in O. £. Misc. 136 Drunken mon .. Gef 
him pe weie reine and let him ford giiden. a 1300 Cursor M. 
20830 (G 5 tt.) Fourti dais in erd he badd, Ar he vp till his 
fadir glad. 13.. £. E. A Hit. P. B. 677 pen glydez forth 
god, pe god-mon hyrn fohez. ^1386 CnAUCv.Tit. Sir Thopas 
193 Forth vp on his wey he glood [v.r. rood], As .spark out 
of the bronde. a 1400 Sir Perc. 466 Forthirmore ganne he 
glyde Tille a chambir. c 1400 Destr. Troyctggd The lady. . 
glod on fyll gayly. c 1450 Si, Cuthbert (Surtees) 7442 At 
morne besyde pe way we glade To pe next kirke, messe to 
here, c 1460 Towueley Myst. xii. 68 So galy in gere As he 
glydys. cxe^q^Rauf Coildear 484 He is the gayest in geir, 
that euer on ground glaid. 1313 Douglas Mneis vii, iv. 
12 With swyft pays thai on tbare message glaid. 1596 
Spenser TV. iv. 23 Like sparke of fire that from the 
and vile glode. 

^ 1 1>- of a weapon, a blow. (Perh. with the no- 
tion of swift or unresisted movement.) Obs. 

cxzos Lay 1750 Heo letten to giiden gares swipe scarpe. 
13.. K.Alis. 135s A brod gavelock he lette glide. C1330 
Arth. ^ Merl. 5160 On his helme he him smot, pe ax glod, 
god it wot. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 848 porw scheld, haberke, 
& aketoun pat sper him gan to glyde. C1386 Chaucer 
Knits T. 717. cxiqao Serwdone Bab. 1183 The stroke glode 
down by his bake, c 1430 Guy Warxo. (C.) 49x4 Hys spere 
thorow the body glode. 13x3 Douglas JEneis ix. vii. 156 
The swerd, wyghtly stokit, or than was glaid 1 hrou owt 
hys cost, [1699 Dryden Pal. <!• Arc. lu X24 He trembl’d 
ev’ry Limb, and felt a Smart, As if cold Steel had glided 
through his Heart. (Echoing Chaucer Knits 2 '. 717.)] 

•p e. To fall. Obs. 

C1205 Lay. 800 LeteS^ the Grickisca giiden to grunde. 
13. . CoerdeL. 5306 Eyther stede to grounde glode, And 
brake her nekkes. ? 1370 Robt. Cicyle 60 Y felle in pry'-de, 
As the aungelle that can of hevyn glyde. a 1400 Sir Perc. 
21x6 Righte there appone the faire molde The tyng ewte 
glade, c 1460 Launfal 575 Another cours togedere they rod, 
That syr Launfal helm of glod. 

•p d. Of the eye : To glance, turn aside upon. 
CX 4 ZS Seven Sag. (P.) 2090 The childe lette hys [eyen] 
glyede Oppon hys maystyr al asyde. 

6 , To slide, move imobstmctedly over a polished 
surface. Also, pto slip, lose one's looting on ice or 
muddy ground (obs.) ; to slide on ice as a sport (dial.). 

cxzgo S. Eng. Leg. I. 212/430 For heo [the bridge] was 
narov5, and .slider, and hei^, pat he ne scholde him .so bitelle, 
5if pat he glufte [7vr. glide] in ani half, pat Jhe ne fulle in-to 
helle. 1674 J. Scheffer tr. Hist. Lapl. 4 The Laplanders 
gliding upon the ice. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. A nat, 1 . 255/ 2 One 
surface glides over the other limited by the ligaments. x88i 
Leicestersh. Gloss., Glide, to slide on the ice. 

b. To slip away, elude one’s grasp, like some- 
thing greasy. 

c 13x0 More Picus "Wks. 25^ The pleasure, whiche thine 
euill worke doth contayne, Glideth liis w'ay, thou maist him 
not restraine. 17x2 Addison Sped. No. 281 f 7 It glided 
through the Fingers like a smooth Piece of Ice. 1823 
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Lamb JS/m Ser. ii. Pop. Fallacies il, They do not find .. 
that all gold glides, like thawing snow, from the thief’s 
hand. 

6. To pass lightly and without interruption along 
or oven ^ surface. Also transf, of the eye, the 
mind, etc. 

1822 Lamb Elia Ser. ii. Detached Tk, on Bks., Books of 
quick interest, that hurry on for incidents, are for the eye 
to glide over only, a 1:834 — Let, to tVordsiv. Lett. xvii. 162 
The light paragraphs must be glid over by the proper eye. 
xSsj Ruskin Stones Fen. (1874) L 284 The eye. .ought 
to glide along the basic rolls to take measurement of their 
length. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola 1. vi, His hand glided 
from the face and rested on the young man’s shoulder. 

7 . In various immaterial applications. 

a. Of time, one’s life, etc. : To pass gently and 
imperceptibly. Also with aiong^ away, 'f/orlk, 
on, etc. ■ 

ctzso Gen. ^ Ex. 3460 Quiles ^is daises forS ben gfiden, 
igoo 30 Poems xi, 6 Hyne glydis all thy tyme that 

heir is 1775 J. Moore View Soc. Fr, (1789) I. xviii. 143 
The hours glide along very smoothly. 183s Marryat Jac, 
Faith/. xxxFi, My life glided on as did my wherry— silently 
and rapidly. *837 Disraeli Venetia i iii, Two serene and 
innocent years had glided away. 1887 Bowen Virg', Eclog, 
X. 43 Here life ever should glide .. beside thee gently away. 

tb. Of the Holy Ghost : Proceed. Obs. 

axzzs Jtdiana^z Ant 0 jjes haligastes Jjat glideS'cf ham 
baSea. 11*320 Cast. Love 1454 pe Holy Gost j?at glit of 
hem bo. 

e. To glide into', to pass by imperceptible de- 
grees into (a condition or state) ; to fall insensibly 
into (doing something). Said also of a species, 
etc. : To shade off insensibly into, have no clear 
demarcation from (something else). 

1800 Hatchett in Phil Trans. XC. 391 Muscle, ligament, 
and tendon, seem to glide almost imperceptibly into each 
other. 1835 Falkland 22, I suffer one moment to 

glide into another. 18^ Alison Hist. Europe (1849-50) X. 
ixvi. § 77. 190 All feelings of hostility . , glide into tho.se of 
peculiar courtesy. *865 Dickens Mut. Fr. ni» v, I have 

f Uded into telling you the secret. 1869 Lecky Europ. Mor. 

. ii 382 The peasant proprietor soon glided hopelessly into 
debt 

d. Phonetics. To glide on to : (of a consonant 
or vowel) to be uttered continuously with (the 
following sound). 

1*774 : cf 8.] *867 A. J. Ellis E. E. Prmunc. 1.111,57 
A short accented vowel is in English always followed by 
a consonant on to which it glides. 

8. trans, =«to cause to glide (in different senses). 
A\%o \ to glide away. 

*650 Trapp Comm. Gen. iv. *7 Silly are they that think to 
glide away their groans with games, and their cares with 
cards, &c. *77^ W. Mitford Harmony Lang. 48 I’he)' 
sound /, but glide it so imperceptibly into the following 
vowel that it cannot form a distinct syllable. *8^ tV. India 
Sh. Bk. I. 299 Enjoying the . . light airs which began to 
play on the surface of the water, and to glide the ve.ssel 
quietly on her course. 1893 Gunter Miss Dividends 128 
Perdie glides the graceful Louise through the room in 
poetic motion. 1897 W, Anderson Treat. Lu/ns 

*4 The raw surface may be covered in by gliding portions 
of detached integument from an adjacent part. 

Glider (gbi'dar). Also 5-6 glydar(e, -er. [f. 
Glide v. + -ee i .] One who, or that which glides ,* 
also, that which aids in gliding. Also with up, 
c xj^Promp, Parv, *99/1 Glydare, serpior. xsy> Palsgr. 
225/2 Glydar a slyder, glancerr. 1579 Spenser Shepk, Cal, 
Aug. 94 Per. The glaunce into my heart did glide, IVill. 
hey ho the glyder. 1597 A. M. tr. Guiliemeau’s Fr, 
Ckirurg, Avb, The little Glysorye, or Glidere vp and 
downe. 1850 H. H. Wilson tr. Kig-veda I. 219 The Maruts 
are gliders ithrough the air), 
b. An appendage that aids in gliding. 

1873 J. Pettigrew Anim. Loco. (1874) 170 The elytra or 
anterior win]^ are frequently employed as sustainers or 
gliders in flight. 

Glrdewort. half-adoption, half-translation 
of MDu. glidcmijt (Du. glidkruid) =* Ger. glid-^ 
kraut ; the first element seems to mean * limb % the 
reference being to the use of the herb as a remedy 
for gout] t a. An old name for species of Sideritis, 
b. (See quot, 1866.) 

*640 Parkinson Tkeat. Bot, 588 The Germans [call it] 
Glidkraut, the Dutch Glidcruijt, and wee in English after 
the Dutch name, Glidewort of some, and Ironwort of most. 
*866 Trens. Bot., Glidewort, Galeopsis Tetrahit. 1879 
Britten & Holland Plant-n. 

Gliding gbi*diq), vbL sb. [See -Ufa l.] The 
action of the vb. Glide in various senses. 

1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P, R, xvin. xcv. (1495) 841 The 
serpent .. crepyth wyth preuy paces and glydynges. CX440 
Promp, Pa7't), 199/1 Glydynge, serpcio. 1576 Turberv, 
Venerie *22 Making great gTydings and hitting his dew- 
cJawes upon the grounde. 1600 S. Nicholson Acolastus 
(1876! 48 With a silent gliding, AChristall brooke ran. 1644 
Digby Nat. Bodies viii. 63 It (light] will follow the nature 
of grosser bodies, and haue glidinges like them. *794 Sir 
W- Jones Inst. Hindu Law vi. § 63 The glidings of this 
vital spirit through ten thousand millions of uterine' passages. 
*8*7 Byron Betpo xiv, I’he loveliness at times we see In 
momentary gliding. 1842 E. Wilson Anat. Fade M. (ed. a) 
93 Gliding i.s the simple movement of one articular surface 
upon another. 1856 Grindon Life ii. (1875) 14 The gliding 
of the clouds before the wind. <2x859 Macaulay Hist, 
Eng. xxiv. (1861) V, 208 A rapid yet easy gliding before the 
trade winds. 

Gliding' (gbi'dig), ppl. a. [See 

1 . That glides (in various senses of the vb.). 

11x420 Lydg. Assembly Gods 613 On a glydyng serpent 


rydyng a gret pa^ 1603 Florio Montaigne (1634I S?®* I 
commend a gliding, an obscure and reposed life. 1645 
Milton Colast, (1851) 378 , 1 may bee driv’n to curie up this 
gliding prose into a rough Sotadic. 1649 T. Ford Lusus 
Fort, 107 Transitory things which are as gliding as the 
stream of a swift current. X718 Rowe tr. Lucan 195 The 
rolling P’lood the gliding Navy bore. ^ 1764 Goldsm. Trav, 
294 The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sails. x88i C. A. 
Edwards Organs 112 These drawbacks have been overcome 
by the ‘gliding’ coupler. 18B5 Syd, Soc, Lex,, Gliding 
johit, a form of diarthrosis in which the articular surfaces of 
the bones are nearly flat, and have only a sliding motion 
between each other. 1888 Sweet Eng. Sounds § 22 It is 
often difficult to draw the line between gliding and fixed 
configuration. 

b. Spec, in Her. (See quot.) 

1765-87 in Porny Heraldry Gloss. 1868 Cu.ssans Her. 
(1893) 129 Gliding, or GUssant, used to describe serpents 
when moving forwards in Fess, 
t 2 . =Glib«. I. Ohsr~^ 

1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr, Acad. it. 401 Both the childs 
body, and the way also is thereby made more gliding and 
slippery. 

Gliaingly (gbrcligli), adv. [f. Gliding ppl. a. 
+ -LY’A] In a gliding manner. 

X797 Holcroft Siolherg's Trav. (ed. 2) IV, xci. 181 Archi- 
medes. .drew it .. over the ground as glidingly as if it had 
been in the sea. <2 *839 Galt Best, v, (1840) 33 He 

then beheld a matron glidingly approach. 1S81 Daily News 
14 Dec. 5/6 Clouds of smoke., sailed glidingly in the still air. 

Glie, Glieb, obs. forms of Glee, Glebe. 

Glij^ (gbf), sb. Now only Sc. or north, [f. 

Gliff v.] 

1 . A passing view ; a glance, glimpse. 

1570 Levins Manip. xx-jha A Glyffe, respecitts. 1730 T. 
Boston Mem, App. 45 But the first gUff as we call it is the 
worst, a 1743 Relph in Songs ^ Ballads Cumberld, (1866) 
16 Here it was . . That first I gat a gUff o’ Betty’s feace. 
x8o3 R. Anderson Cumberld, Ball, 52 My fadder he just 
gat a gliff on’t. 1845 G. Murray Islaford 108 Twas a 
smothering gliff and a thought on thee. ^ 1883 Lane, Gloss,, 
Gli^ilti. Lane.), a glimpse, a transient .sight. 

b. A look or appearance that reminds one (of a 
person). 

x886 Stevenson Kidnapped vi, 50 And yet ye have a kind 
of gliff of Mr. Alexander. 

2 . A short space of time; a moment. 

x8z6 Scott Old Mori.xix, Where is Edith ? Gone to her 
room, .and laid down in her bed for a gliff. *820 — Monast, 
xxvi, I gaed a gliff up the burn. 1824 — Redgauntlet ch. 
xi, Bide a gliff. 

b. A quick movement ; a whiff. 
x8ao Edin. Mag, May 423 The mirk came in gliffs— in 
gliffs the mirk gade. 

8. A sudden fright ; a scare. 
xjp. Ramsay Sc. Prov. (jjg'j) 82 There came never sic a 
gliff to a daw’s heart. 18. . Rhymes in Proc. Berw. Nat, 
Club I. No. 5. 149 The browster gied us a' a gliff Wi’ his 
barley bree, 1816 Scott Antiq, xxvii, I, like a fule, gat a 
gliff wi’ seeing the lights and the riders. xSzs Hlackto. Mag. 
XVn. 6^/2 Oh, I was in a terrible gliff 1 x8ss Robinson 
Whitby Gloss. s.v., 1 gat a sare gliff. 

Gliff (gbf), V. Now only *SV. or north. Also 
3 gluffe («), 4 gleff©, 4, 6 glyflf(e, [Of obscure 
origin, i^nse i is akin to that of Du. glippen and 
its cognates (see Glibbert «.), but the form pre- 
sents difficulty. Sense 3 may be a distinct word, 
perh. cogn. with Glofpen. The pa, t. glyfte may 
belong to Glift v,} 

1 1 . To slip, glance aside to make a slip in 
reading. 

axzzs Ancr, R. 46 ^Jf ae fnirh 5emekaste gluffe^l [r'.n 
gliffen] of wordes, c X290 tsee Glide v, 5I. c xyys A rth, <$• 
Merl (Kolbing) 8990 He wold his nek smiten eft, & dint 
a litei gleft. 

1 2 . a. To look quickly, to g^ve a glance ; also 
qmsidrans,, to gliff onds eyes, b. To shine sud- 
denly ; to make a flash. Obs, 

a. <fi33o R. Bkunne Chron. Ware (Rolls) 3399 Atte 
passage glyfte bey her eyene {v.r. bei glift Ineb 13 . E. M, 
A Hit. Pi B. 849 J>e god man glyfte with bat glam gloped 
for noyse. 13.. Caw. 4 Gr. Knt, 2265 Bot Gawayn on J?at 

f iserne glyfte hym bysyde, <i:x4ao Anturs 0/ A rth, xxviii, 
le gliffed [Thornton MS, glyfte] vp with his eighen on b^t 
buroe bright, c X430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.! 7310 That saw 
ICIarionas] and glift, The blade .she perceiu^ bright. 2570 
Levins Manip. 117/3X To Glyffe, respicere. 

b. a *400-50 Alexander 4 S99 Garlands ne no gay gere 
to glyffe in 50ur e3en. 

3 . trans. To frighten. Cf. Agltfp and Glopf. 
1823 Eliza Ixkian St. yohnstotm HI. 144 Ye hae gliffed 
us amaist out o’ our very senses. 1863 Tynside Sofij^s, Clock 
Fyece 2 NoolLsen me. An’ thou shall near what’s gliffed me 
see. *89* Newcastle Daily yrnl *3 Mar, 5/5 , 1 only meant 
to gliff him. 

f Gli'ffen, Obs. [f. Glxfp 4 -en fi.] intr. 
To look, take a glance. In quota, with up, 

*375 Barbour Bruce vn. 184 The kyng . . slepit nocht full 
ynkurly Bot gliffnyt vp off suddanaly. <2x5x0 Douglas 
K. Hart 1. xlviii, The Quene is walkhit with ane felloun 
fray, Vp glifnit, and beheld scho wes betraysit 

Gli*:toig, M, sh, Sc^ [£ Gliff w. + -ino^ .] 

1 . The time required to give a glance ; an instant. 
X815 Scott Guy M, xxii, Tib Mumps will be out wi’ the 
stirrup-dram in a gliffing. *8x9 W. Tennant Papistry 
SiornPd (iSzyi 38 In a gfiffin’ ilka bishop Ramm’d in his 
hand and cleik’d his fish up. 

2 . A surprise, fright, 

*8*3 PiCKEN Mm. Poems II. 47 It 'was an unco gliffin. 
Glif^(gHffi). [f.GLiFFrA 4 -v^.l * Gliff 3. 

1820 Blac^, Mag, Nov. 203 My mother had .. thrown 


her-se? back just for a gliffy, to tak' a nap, in the easy chair, 
*838 J. vStruthers Poetic T. 79 Ae gliffy brings a dart 
severe Whilk breeds us wae. iSyx P. H. Waddell Psalms 
vi. 10 Scham’t sal they be, in a gliffie. 

t Glift, 'V. Obs, Also 5 glyflffc. [var. of Gltpp 21.] 
intr. To look, gaze. Hence t GliTting xi). 
?^i4oo Morie Arth. 2525 Sir Gawayne glyftes on the 

f eme with a glade wille ! Ibid. 3949 "I'han ghftis the gud 
ynge, and glopyns in herte. c 1440 York Myst, xxvi, 158 
Thy glyfftyng is so gryraly bf>u gars my harte growe. 
GliRe, var. Gleek and v., Ohs. 

Glim (glini) , sb. Also 4 gly mme. [Ultimately 
f. the weak-grade of the Teut. root ^glim-, glaim* 
(see Gleam) ; but the history is obscure. Pos- 
sibly the word in sense 2 may be a modification 
of glims Glimpse, and in sense 3 a shortening of 
Glimmer, its earlier synonym. It is not certain 
that the sb. existed in OE. or ON., though some 
of the continental Teut. langs. have a word of co- 
incident form and meaning : cf. MHG. glim (mod. 
G. glimm) masc., spark, Sw, dial, glim flash, Du. 
(obs.), h lem. glim, also glimp, glow, glance, pass- 
ing appearance.] 

1 1 . ? Brightness. ”■ L 

So commonly explained on etymological grounds; the 
context by itself would rather sugj|e.st ‘ delight.’ 

13.. E. E, A Hit. P. A. 1087 So watz I rauyste wyth 
glymme pure, 

2 . Sc. t A passing look, a glimpse (t3/«.). Hence, 
as much as is seen at a glance ; a scrap. 

cx 6 zo A. Hume Brit. I'ofigue {tQ 6 s) 2 If the way might 
be found to draue your eie, set on high materes of state, to 
take a glim of a thing of so mean contemplation. 1818 
Scott Hrt. Midi, xxx. Now, old Meg, d — n me, if I can 
understand a glim of thi.s story of yours. 

3 . slang, a. A light of any kind ; a candle, a 
lantern. Douse the glim (see Douse v, 4). 

rtiyoo B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Glim, a Dark-Lanthora 
used in Robbing Houses. C1742 in Mont Every.day bL 
IL 526 Glim, and Lfeather-dresser, viz. the Utensils of a 
Link and Black-shoe Boy. 1798 in J. H. Vaux Mem. (1819) 
I. viii. 75 When in the Cockpit all was dim And not a Mid 
dar’d shew his glim. 18*5 Scott Guy M. xxxiv, Are you in 
the dark ? . . Where should I have a glim? X838 Dickens 
O, Twist xxii, Show a glirn, Toby. 1840 Marwyat P'oor 
Jack xxiii, Do top that glim, Bill 1 1845 Alb. Smith P'ort, 
Scaiierg, Fam. xviii. (*8871 61, She’s always got that little 
glim alight at her stern. *852 ILZ. C. Judson Mysi. N, V, 
I. iv. 37 Old Jack bade Harriet trim the glim. *883 Steven- 
son 'J'reas. IsL 1. v, Sure enough, tiiey left their glim here. 
U. An eye, 

1820 in Egan Grose's Diet, Vulg. Tongue (*823) s.v., His 

S lims I’ve made look like a couple of rainbows, *830 
.ytton P. Clifford vii, Queer my glims, if that ben’t little 
Paul. ax 8 ^< Barham fngol Leg., Housewarming 4,'^ Harold 
escaped with a loss of a glim. 

4 ;. Comb, {slang), as glim-fenders, andirons; 
also punningly, handcuffs ; glim-glibber, a lingo 
or jargon ; glim-jack, a link- boy ; glim-sfcick, a 
candlestick. 

a 1700 B. E. Dki. Cant Creno, ‘*Glimfenders, Andiron.s. 
X7W [Mrs. R, Goadby] Apol, Life B.-M. Carew (ed. 2) p8 
Glimfenders, hand irons, x8a!3 J. Bee Diet Turf Glim- 
fendors, hand-cuffs, or wrist manacles. *844 Ld. Brougham 
A. Lunellll. vi. j8o All of the same caste (or, as he Jocosely 
termed it, of the same cant) had a *glimglibber of their own, 
and quite understood one another, Rke freemasons, a 1700 
B. E. Diet Cant Crew, Hilimpack, a Link-boy. Ibid., 
*Glintstick, a Candlestick. xSxa in J . H . Vaux Flask Diet 
Glim (giiui), ti. Also 5 glymm. [In sense i, 
ad. Du. glimmen to glow « MHG., (Sex. gUmmen^ 
Sw, glimma, Da. glimme, f. the root glim- (see 
Glim sh,). In sense 2, f. Glim sb.} 
fl. intr. To shine, gleam. Obs.— '^ 
i<i8x Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 98 Ther laye in a grete ape 
with tweyne grete wyde eyen, and they glymmed as a fyre. 
2 . trans. To brand or burn in the hand, slang. 
<2x700 B. E. Diet. Cant Crextt s.v., As the cull was 
Glimm'd, he gangs to the Nubb, if the Fellow has been 
Burnt in the Hand, he’ll be Hand'd now. *708 Piem, 
J. Hall 33 Profligate Women, .are gUmm’d for that Villany. 
1785 in Grose Diet Fulg. Tongue. 
t Gli’mble. Obs, [f. Glim v. 4 dim. ending ~le 
with inserted tJ.] A glimmer, a glimpse. 

x6s8 A. Fox Wurts* Surg. v. 352, I found it by experience 
how hurtful hot glimbles of shines are to eyes. 

Glimce, obs. form of Glimpse sb. 

Glime (gHifn), t^b. north, [f. the vb.] A side 
look or glance. 

^ 1887 Hall Caine Deemster x. 69 * Aw, ye wouldn’t think 
it’s true, would ye, now?* said Ned, with a wink at Dan, 
and a ‘ glime ’ at Davy. ‘ And what’s that ? ’ said Dan, w'ith 
another ‘ glime ’ at the lad. 

Glime (gloim), v. dial. Also 9 gleym, glyme. 
[Of obscure origin: the localities would suggest 
derivation from ON., but no similar form occurs 
in that lang. Cf. Glee 

+1. intr. To squint. Obs.’~ implied in Glimbr. 
2 . To look askance or shyly. 
i6®4 Vorksk. Dial. 481 (E. D. S, No. 76) Thou Glincks and 
glimes seay, I’d mmken’d thy Face, If thou had wont at 
onny other place, a X743 Relph MiscelL Poems [1747) 2 
Heedles.«i I glim’d, nor cou’d my een command, Till gash 
the sickle went into my hand. xSoa R. Anderson Cumberld. 
Ball. 65 Aye he owre hk shoulder glyra’d. 1886 Hall 
Caine Son of Hagar 1. vii, All the las.ses wad be glyming 
at him. 18^ — Manxman 187 Pete grunted and glimed, 
smoked up the chimney, and [etc.]. 
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Hence f one who squints. 

xd^"^Catk. AngL i^^/x A Glymyr, Ittscus^ limits, 

Gliraery-j obs. f. Glimmeey 12.1 ; var. Glimmebt 

a^^yObs. 

Glimflasliy (gli*mfl0e:fi), a. slang. Also 7 
glimflaslily, 9 glimjaasiiey, [f. Glim sb. + 
Flashy <z.] Angry. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, GUmJlashy, angry or in 
a Passion. 1725 in New Cant. Diet. 1830 Lytton F. Cli/- 
ford xxxi, ‘And this is what you call well !’ said Clifford 
angrily. ‘No, captain, don’t be glimflashey ! you have not 
heard all yet ! ’ 

. Glimmer (gli-moj), $hX Also 5 glymyr, 6-7 
glymmar, 7 glymmer. [f. the vb.] 

1. A feeble or wavering light; a tremulous play 
of reflected light, a sheen, shimmer. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 315 My wasting lampes [have 
yetj sQme_ fading glimmer left. 1800 Phil. Trans. XC. 
176 The liquid seemed to have lost its luminous quality 
except a little glimmer floating at the top. 1818 Mrs. 
Shelley Frankenst. iv. (1865) 63 By the glimmer of the half- 
extinguished light, I saw the dull yellow eye of the creature 
open. X855 Tennyson Maudi. xxii. ix, In gloss of satin and 
glimmer of pearls, Queen lily and rose in one. x86i T. A. 
Trollope La Beata I. viii. 196 This glimmer proceeded from 
a lamp of silver. 1873 Black Pr. Thule (1874) 64 Both the 
young men at once recognized the glimmer of the small 
white feather. 1884 Bazaar 17 Dec. 647 The painting 
was remarkable for ^ the actuality of brilliant moonlight, 
and the marvellous imitation of its glimmer on the leaves 
of the laurels. 1888 W. H. H. Rogers Mem. IVest L 3 The 
white glimmer in the far distance is Axminster. 

2 . Jig. a. Showiness of manner (? obs.\ b. A 
faint gleam (of knowledge, hope, etc.) ; a faint 
perception ; a glimpse. 

a. 1827 Scott yrnl. 22 Jan., No dash, or glimmer, or shine 
about him, but great simplicity of manners and behaviour. 

b. 1837-^ Hallam Hist. Lit. i. § 7 (1847) 5 As early as the 
sixth century a little glimmer of light was perceptible in the 
Iri.sh monasteries. 1859 Bright Sj>. India i Aug., He has not 
a glimmer of the grammar. 1868 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
(1876) II. vii. 86 Here we get the first glimmer of Austin 
canons. 1871 R, Ellis tr. Catullus Ixiv. 186 Nowhere 
flight, no glimmer of hope. 1885 Tennyson Despair xix, 
I have had some glimmer, at times, in my gloomiest woe, Of 
a God behind all. 

3 . slang, f a. Fire. Obs, 

1567 Harman Caveat (Shaks. Soc.) 61 A Demaunder for 
Glymmar. ..These Demaunders for glymmar be for the 
moste parte wemen ; for glymmar in their language, is fyre. 
1665 R. Head Eng. Rogue i. iv. (1680) 45 Glymmer, fire, 
b. pi. The eyes. 

1814 Sailor's Return vi, Get out of my way, you booby, 
or ril darken your glimmers for you. Ibid. 1. vii, Come, 
my lad, close your glimmers, and I’ll apply a plaster. 

Hence Q-li’mmerless a., without a glimmer. 

1889 Ckamb. yml. Jan. lo/i The liquid dusk that hung 
glimraerless above the horizon. 

Glimmer sb?^ Min. [a. Ger. glim- 

mer, tglimmen, Glim v.J Mica (see qiiot. 1859). 

1683 Pettus Fleta Min, i. 7 Silver Oars . . free from Flint 
,. Mispickle, Glimmer i. 201 spelt Glimer], Wolferan 
fete.]. 1686 F LOT St aFordsh. 118 2 fica arenosa .. which 
the Germans call Catsilver or Glimmer. 1778 Woulpe in 
Phil. Trans. LX IX. 30 May not the green and yellow 
^immers from Johngeorgenstadt be of this kind? 1^4 
C. B. Brown tn Volneps View Soil U. S. 55 The^ interior 
boundary of this sand is a ridge or bank of granitic talc, 

. . calletl, by the Swedish traveller Kalm, glimmer, 1859 
Page Hancibk. Geol. Terms, Glimmer, the term applied by 
Werner to the several varieties of mica 4 occasionally used 
to designate talcose and micaceous compounds. 

Glimmer (gU msi), v. Forms : 4-5 glemsr, 
5 glym(m)er, 6- glimmer. [OE. ^glimorian, a 
frequentative f. the toot^lim-\ see Glim sb.j Gleam. 
Cf. Du., MHG., Ger. glimmer{e)n, Da. glimre^ 
Sw. glimral\ 

f 1 . intr. To shine brightly; to glitter. Of the 
eyes: To flash. Obs. 

13,. Gaw. 4 * Gr. Kni. tjz His arsounz .. ^at euer 
glemered & glent al of grene stones, c 1440 Fromp. Parv. 
199/1 GlymtryTx, radio. C1450 Lonelich Grail xxxi. 158 
Cler Schynenge As the sonne vppon the water whanne it is 
Glemerynge. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 56 He was so 
ferdful to Yoke on that his eyen glymmerd as fyre. c 1530 
Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 394 He sawey«bryght 
sonne glimmering on y® faire chirches & hye steples, 

2 . In weaker sense : To give a faint or inter- 
mittent light ; to shine faintly. Also with away^ 
out, and qpB&i-trans. with cognate obj, 

1483 Cath. AngL 159 A To Glymer, sublucere. 1605 
Shaks. Macb. iii. iii. 5 The West yet glimmers with some 
streakes of Day. 1639 T. Brugis tr. Camus' Moral Relat. 
207 The smallest starres, which the obscurity of night 
causeth to glinimer in the skye. 1718 Prior Solomon n. 928 
The rising motion of an infant ray Shot glimmering thro’ the 
cloud, and promis’d day. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. 
Udolpho XXV, A light glimmered through the grates of the 
lower chamber. 1797 Mrs. Mary Robinson Walsingham 
HI. 73 The festoons of coloured lamps glimmered their last 
rays. 1832 Ht. M artineau Irel. iv. 65 They had . . felt them- 
selves secure while the beacon glimmered south-east of 
them. 1862 Burton Bk. Hunter 404 There are many 
who will remember the white house glimmering through the 
trees. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Europe lii. (1894) 83 
Enormous spaces of hill and plain . . glimmering away to 
the indLstinct horizon. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1561 T. Norton Calvings Inst. iv. xix. (16341 719 In the 
Sacraments, that which is of God, scarcely glimmereth in at 
holes, among the rout of the inventions of men. 16x8 Bolton 
Florus (1636) 307 So soone. .as any occasion glimmered out, 


they stuck not to break in upon us. X758 Johnson Idler'^o. 
66 P 2 We should have , . travelled upward to the original 
of things by the light of History, till in remoter times it had 
glimmered in fable, and at last sunk into darkness. 1809-10 
Coleridge Friend (1865) i Antecedent to all history, and 
long glimmering through it as a holy tradition. 1844 Mem. 
Babylonian P cess 11 . 265 A name which will be honoured 
and revered, as long as one spark of virtue glimmers on the 
face of the earth, 185S Hawthorne Fr. 4* It. Jrnls. 1 . loi 
The voice came glimmering and bubbling up a flight of stone 
steps, i860 Geo. Eliot Mill on FI. vn. ii, The idea of ever 
recovering happiness never glimmered in her mind for a 
moment. 

e. To glimmer into : to pass into with a glimmer, 
1858 Hawthorne /A*. /A A. L 216 The figures sadly 
glimmered into something like visibility. 

8. To look or glance with half-closed eyes ; to 
see indistinctly- rare. fb. trans. causatively. 
(See quot. 1 580.) Obs. rare. 

IS79 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 56/1 If we doe not looke 
with full open eyes, but only glimmer in passing by, we 
shall se such gret villaneis, that they are inough to put out 
our eyes. 1580 Hollyband 'Treas. Fr. Tong, Esblouir les 
yeux, to glimmer the eies, to dazell. 1896 N. V. Weekly 
Witness 30 Dec. 13/2 The little fellow had one eye closed 
entirely, and the other was glimmering. 

4 . Comb., as giimmer-gowk dial., an owl. 

1877 N. W, Line. Gloss., Glimmer-gowk, an owl. ‘A 
glimrner-gowk’s afore ony cat for mice.’ 1880 Tennyson 
Village Wife vii. 6 ’E sit like a great glimmer-gowk wi’ ’is 
glasses athurt 'is noase. 

F Gli'iuiiierer. slang. Obs, [f. Glimmeb sb.l 
(sense 3 a) + -er bj (See qiiots.) 

[1567 : cf. Glimmering ppl. a. 2.] 1605 Dekker & Wilkins 
tests (1607) 33 Another sort of these shee morts, or monsters 
.. & they are the Glimerers. Your Glimerer, shees vp in 
the morning, [enters a house on the pretext of procuring a 
light for her fire, and .steals what she can lay hands on]. 
1673 R. Head Cant. Acad. 84 The Glymmerers are such 
as travel up and down with Licenses to beg, under the pre- 
tence that they have lost all by fire. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury^ ir. iii. § 68 Glymmerers, Firers of Houses, thereby 
to steal in Confusions. 1785 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue, 
Glimmerers, persons begging with sham licences, pretend- 
ing losses by fire. 

Glimmering (gli-morig), vhl sb. [See -ing i.] 

1 . The action of the vb. Glimmer ; the shining 
of a Dint or wavering light ; a twinkle. 

<?i44o Promp. Parv. 199/1 Glymerynge of lyghte .. 
lucubrum. 1529 More Com/, agst. Trib. n. Wks. 1181/2 
By the glymeringe of the moone, he had espied . . them him- 
self. 1628 Gaule Pract. Theor. (1629' 90 Can a Light be 
shrouded vnder a Bushel, and yeald no glimmering ? X738 
Gray vc. Tasso 45 Wks. 1826 I. 171 The watery glimmerings 
of a fainter day Discover’d half, and half conceal’d their way. 
1803 WoRDSW. Green Linnet iv, Shadows and sunny glim- 
merings, That cover him all over. 1843 Prescott Mexico 
(1850) 1 . 240 At the first glimmering of light he mustered his 
army. 1868 Lockyer Guillemin's Heavens (ed. 3) 4 Milky 
Ways .. .so distant that the most powerful instruments were 
able only to distinguish a confused glimmering. 

Jig. c 1440 Hylton Scala Per/, (w de W. 1494) i. xlviii, Yf 
thou maye in clennes of conscyence fele j?® homely and the 
peesful presence of that blessed man Jhesu Cryste as a 
shadowe or a gleraeryng of hym. 1642 R. Carpenter Ex- 
perience ir. XI. 228 Look upon the Transfiguration and 
admire the beautifull glimmerings of his Godhead. 1711 
Addison Sped. No. 120 Pis Without the least Glimmerings 
of Thought or common Sense, a 1745 Swift Let.fr. Grand 
Mistr. Free-Masons Wks. 1765 XII, 267 For our guardian 
will have it so, that the pagan priesthood was always in the 
druids or masons, and that there was a perceivable glim- 
mering of the Jewish rites in it, though much corrupted. 
1758 J. S. Le Drans Observ. Surg. (1771) 60 The Patient 
had a Glimmering of Sense. 1856 Max Muller Chips 
(1867) II. xvi. 104 A strange glimmering of the old mythe 
in the mind of the poet. X87X L. Stephen Playgr. 
Europe ii. (1894) 36 It is quite possible for a scoffer at the 
Alps, .to have glimmerings of good taste [etc.], 
t b. A glance, a look. Obs.— ^ 

1759 Compl. Let. Writer 6) 225 His odious smiles and 
glimmerings . . were thrown away upon her. 

2 . A partial view, of either a material or imma- 
terial object ; a glimpse, an inkling ; a faint notion. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks, (1880) 339 pis kunne we not knowe ful 
certeyne, but han glymeryng & supposyng. 1470-85 Malory 
A rthur xi, xiv, Syre Percyuale hadde a glemerynge of the 
vessel and of the mayden that bare hit, 1549 Latimer %tk 
Senn. bef. Edvo. VI (Arb.) 133, I haue but a glymmeringe 
of it Yet in generally, I remember the scope of it. a 1639 
Wotton Dk. Buckingham (1642) 6 On the way . . the bag- 
gage post boy, who had been at Court, got (I know not how) 
a gUmering who they were; But his mouth was easily shut, 
1851-9 Airy Astron. vL (18^) 236 It is only possible to give a 
glimmering of what I desire to convey. 1871 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. (1876) IV- xviiL 176 We get glimmerings of 
fighting on the borders of these shires. 

Glimmering (gli-m^rig), ppl. a. [See -iifG 2.] 
1 , That glimmers (see the vb.). 
c 1350 Will. Paleme 1427 pe messageres . . were arayde . . 
al in gUmerand gold, c 1435 Torr. Portugal 427 Yt ys ase 
glimyrryng ase the glase, 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. n. i, 77 
Didst thou not leade him through the glimmering night. 
1649 J. H. Motion to Pari, xa Their glimmering notions 
were but lighted at our candle, 1682 H. More Glanvils 
Sad. Triumph., Contn. Remark. Stor. 60 A glimmering 
light appeared all about the Room. 1750 Gray Elegy ii, 
Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight. ^ 1800 
Asiat. Ann. Reg. 104/1 By a faint glimmering light it was 
difficult for the Killedar to recognize the features. 1847 
Tennyson Princ. Concl. 117 Little Lilia, rising quietly, 
Disrobed the glimmering statue of Sir Ralph From those rich 
silks. 1879 Trench 3 Some lone fisher, that has stood 
For days beside the glimmering flood. 

1 2. Glimmering mart [see Gltmmer sb}- 3 a] : 
a woman who travels the country begging, saying 
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that she has lost her all by fire : === Glimmsrer. 
Obs. slang. 

1567 Harman Caveat (E. E. T. S.) 61 This glimmering 
Morte . . Thys glymmeringe glauncer. 

Hence O-li'm.m.ering'ly adv. 

1561 ^T. Norton Calvin's Inst, i, s The darke myste 
of malice dooth choke,. those sparkes, that glimmeringly 
shined to make them see the glorie of God. _ 1665 Wither 
Lord's Prayer I have such a strong desire to express 
what I glimmeringly apprehend of it. 1820 Blackw. Mag. 
VL 529 The more faintly and glimmeringly one object, as it 
wer^ melted into another. 1S68 Browning Ring ^ Bk.i. 
611 Glimmeringly did a pack of were-wolves pad the snow, 

Glimmerous (gli-msras), a. rare, [f. Glim- 
mer sb. + -ous.] a. Lighted by a glimmer, or fitful 
light b. Shining unsteadily. 

1792 Burns Let. to W. Nicol 20 Feb., When shall the 
elfine lamp of my glimmerous understanding.. shine like the 
con.stellation of thy intellectual powers. 1793 — Let. to 
Ainslie 26 Apr., My elfipe, lambent, glimmerous wander- 
ings have misled his stupid steps. 

GlilUlXiery (gli'mori), a.^ Also 6 glimrye, 7 
glimery. [f. Glimmer jA’I + -t L] f a. Of fire : 
Burning dimly { t7/»j.). b. Tbeat. slang. Of m actor: 
Wanting in definite conception of his part. 

1583 Stanyhurst jEneis iv. (Arb.) 102 When fiers glimrye 
he listed In clowds grim gloomming with bounce doo terrifye 
worldlings. xZgz Athenceum 9 Apr, 466/3 ‘Mr. Edgar’ is 
too vague and ‘ glimmery ’ for the part he has to plajL 

t Gli'anmery, In 7 glimery. [f. Glim- 
mer -t- -Y I.] Micaceous. 

1683 Pettus Fleta Min. i. 230 There appertains to the 
harsh flowing copper Oars, the har.sh copper Flint, and 
what is splendy mispickly glimeiy or spady. 

Glimpse (glimps), sb. Forms : 6 glymse, 6-7 
glimee, -s(e, glimps, glymps(e, 7 glinse, 7- 
glimpse. [f. the vb.] 

1 . A momentary shining, a flash, lit. and fig. 
Now somewhat arch, and with mixture of sense 3. 
The glimpses of the moon (Shaks.) : the earth by 
night ; often quoted in wider sense, sublunary 
scenes. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. i. iv. 5^ What may this meane? That 
thou .. Revisits thus the glimpses of the Moone? 1610 G. 
Fletcher Christ's Viet. ii. xxvi, His staring eyes did glow 
..their glimpse did showe Like Cockatrices eyes. 1635-56 
Co'ni.KT Davideis 1.85 No dear GIimp.se of the Sun’s lovely 
Face, Strikes through the solid Darkness of the Place. 1658 
Sir T. Browne Card, Cjj rus iv. 66 They that held the Stars of 
heaven were but rayes and flashing glimpses of the Empyreal 
light, through holes and perforation of the upper heaven. 
1700 Dryden Iliasu Fables 2x4 One glimpse of Glory to my 
Issue give. 1828 Scott F'. M. Perth x:rx, A glimpse of the 
moon showed the dark and huge tower. 1833 Ht. M ar- 
tineau Briery Creek i. i There had been glimpses of star- 
light in the intervals of the shifting spring storms. 1S40 De 
Cpsmewi Rhet. Wks. 1862 X, 25 English Crackenthqrpius 
. . though buried for two centuries, will revisit the glimpses 
of the moon. 184^ Whittier Bridal of Pennacook 62 Sweet 
human faces, white clouds of the noon, Slant starlight 
glimpses through the dewy leaves. 1847 Tennyson Prmc. 
Concl. 46 We climb’d The slope to Vivian-place, and turning 
saw . . 'The shimmering glimpses of a stream, 
b. A moment, rare. 

1812 Byron Ch. Har, i. xiii (Orig, Draft) Pleased for a 
glimpse appear’d the woeful childe. 

2 . A faint and transient appearance, •f Also, an 
occasionally perceptible resemblance; a tinge or 
trace (of a quality). Obs. 

£‘1540 Surrey Descr, Fickle Affect. Panges 46 in Tof~ 
tePs Misc. (Arb.) 7 Reuiued with a glimse of grace olde 
sorowes to let fall, a 1602 W. Perkins Cases Consc. (1619) 
147 God would manifest his glory vnto him . . by a glympse 
or imperfect representation. 1606 Shaks. TV. Cr, i. u. 25 
There is no man hath a vertue, that he hath not a glimpse 
of. 1643 Sir T. Browne Reiig. Med. i. § 33 There is not 
any creature that hath so neere a glympse of their [spirits'] 
nature, as light in the Sunne and Elements. 1671 Milton 
P, /?. I. 93 In his face The glimpses of his Father’s glory 
shine, a 1704 T. Brown Persius' Sat. i. Wks. 1730 L 53 A 
glimpse of human stamp it has. 1836 Vdm.v.’SXfa Nature, 
Prospects 'SR'Sss. (Bohn) IL 170 Imperfect theories and sen- 
tences which contain glimpses of truth. 1842 Tennyson 
Will Waterproof viii, If old things, there are new ; Ten 
thousand broken lights and shapes, Yet glimpses of the true, 
f b. Mere appearance. Obs. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 603/2 Men, y* neuer 
did any thing worth in their life, but only in a glimee & 
shew. 

3 . A momentary and imperfect view (of), a pass- 
ing glance. (The current sense.) 

^579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 363 The Basilike, whose eyes 
procure delight to the looker at the first glymse, and death 
at the second glaunce. 1682 Bunyan Holy War 208 Here 
and there one or other had a glimpse of him as he did make 
his escape out of Mansoul. 1726 Pope Let. 3 Sept, in 
Swift's Wks. 1841 II. 589/2, I had a glimpse of a letter of 
yours lately. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian i. (1826) 6 He 
hoped to obtain a glimpse of Ellena at a lattice. 1820 
W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 16, I had a glimpse of two or 
three half-naked wretches, rushing from her cabin. 1872 
J enkinson Guide Eng. Lakes ( 1879 > 13 At one point a glimpse 
IS caught of the whole of Coniston Lake. 
fig. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. 26 To Wynne a glyms (as it 
were) or shaddow of perceiuerance. 1596 Spenser Hymn 
Heavenly Beauty 221 Seene but a glims of this which I 
pretend. 1633 Earl Manch, Al Mondo (1636) 193 Of this 

f r thy dazeled eyes might have some glimps. 1681 R. 

ittie Surv, Heanrens 36 From the Contemplation of the 
Heavens . . we have some glimpse of God’s Infinity. 1729 
Butler Serm. Wks, 1874 II. 190 Those . . cannot have the 
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least glimpse of the subject before us. iSass Hazutt 
Talk-t. Ser. ir, v. (i86y) 121 Not a glimpse can you get of 
the merits or defects of the performers. _ 1874 Greknt Short 
Hist. IV. § 4. 188 Whenever we get a glimpse of the inner 
history of an English town. 

Glimpse (glimpsj, V. Forms; 3 glymsen, 6 
glync3, glym(p)se, 6-7 gUmse, 6- glimpse. 
[ME. g(vmse-fi (?:— OE. *£limsmu:-~’\S‘Gev, 
misojan ) ■■ M 1 { G. giimse?i, E rootofG Li iisb. ands:;.] 
1 . intr. To shine faintly or intermittently ; to 
glimmer, glitter, bit, aud^^^. 

rs4oo R. Gloucester s Chron. (Rolls) App. xx, 252 Hure 
fon were lob to loke on snou "at was so whit pat glyrasede 
on hare ey^en. c 1540 SuuREy ForsaJeeu Louer in i otters 
Mhc. (Arb.) 23 In my hert her eye Hath made her thought 
appere, By glimsing with such grace, 1593 Cmnpir. Pre- 
tended AV/! Pref. 2 No sooner did the beanies of his Gospell 
beginne to glimpse and breake foorth. 1601 Munday 
Dtmnf, Earl Himtin^ton n. i. in Hazl. Dodsley VI 11. 255 
Idttle glaw*worms glimpsing in the dark. ^ 1635 Pagitt 
Christianogr, The Law of God, which glimpsed in their 
hearts. 1657 W. Morice Coeua quasi iioipri Def. xxxiii. 307 
Some discern some light thereof glimpsing from tlie prece- 
dent verses. 1843 Ld. Houghton Mem. Many Scenesy 
Moon of South 64, I have watched the shapes thy glory 
made, Glimpsing like starlight through the mas.sive pine, 
b, I’o come into view ; to appear faintly j to 
dawn. Now only m arch, 

1603 Drayton Bar. PFars v. xlv. Deformed shadowes 
glimpsing in his sight, As darknes for it would more darkned 
be, Through those poore crannies forc’d it selfe to see. 1633 
P. Fletcher Purple IsL xii. xlvi, I’hen glimpst the hopefull 
morrow. 1851 Whittier Chapel Hermus 41 Vet sometimes 
glimpses on my sight, Through present wrong, the eternal 
riglit. x8s6 Aird Poet, PVks. 90 Come dusky masses glimpsing 
through the night. 1862 B. Tavwr Home 4- Abr. Ser. ii. 
103 The intervening plain glimpsed nearer. 
t 2 . To have a glimmering of vision. Ohs. 
t:x38S [see Glimpsing vld. jtA} tstg Horman Fulg, 30 b, 

I se but half glyncynge at myddyl noone \cmcutid\. 

»j* 3 . (See qnot.) Obsr^ 

Florio, Abbacinare . . to glimpse or blinde the sight. 

4 . To give a glimpse of. Also with out. rare, 
X663 Sir G. Mackenzie Reli^, Stoieix, (1685) 6 The twi- 
light of darkened reason glimsing to man that iinpres.sa of 
the divine Image. 1671 Flavbl Fount. Life ii, 4 Now, to 
glimpse out the unspeakable felicity of that State of Christ. 
x858 Science 257/1 The psychology of the developing 
child, glimpsing as it does . the microcosm of the race and 
an epitome of the struggle for civilization. 

5 . To catch a glimpse of (either a material or 
immaterial object^ ; to see by glimpses. 

1779 Forrest V&y,M,Guima2go. Sometimes Rajah Moodo 
would ask the Spanish envoy and me to talk about religion ; 
glimpsing in some things the diftbrence between Romish and 
Protestant. Nenu monthly MagNlW.Koi She glimpsed 
the peak of my mitre in the waters. x8sr J. Hamilton Royal 
Preacher x'n. (1S54) aw His penetrating eye can glimpse tlie 
tokens of a bright Epiphany. 1870 J. R. Lowell Mpt 
Study Wind. i. 5, I seem to glimpse something of this 
familiar weakness in Mr. White. X879 Ixjckyrr in Nature 
6 Nov. 8/t It will. . be granted that an inorganic evolution 
is already glimpsed. x88s Howells Silas Lapham txBgi) 
I. 235 Her face, glimpsed now and then in the moonlight . . 
had a fascination which kept his eye. 

6 . iutr. To cast a passing glance. Const, of, 
upon ; also with advs. 

1833 Whittier Ex. Nero Eng. Leg. 13 No more the 

a uiet churchyard dead Glimpse upward from their turfy 
. rtxS34 Lamb Let to Mo.von in Final Mem. viii. 277 
When I came home I read your letter, and glimpsed at your 
lieautiful sonnet. 1854 Hawthorne Eng. Note-Bks. (1883) 
1! . 70 Glimpsing in, you see that a cottager^s life must be the 
very plainest and homeUe.st that ever was lived by men and 
women. 1878 B. Taylor Denkalion in. vi. 130 Here glimpse 
upon the soul-imagined shores. 

Hence Glimpsed ppL a. Also Gli-mpser, one 
who glimpses. 

X1549 R. biNGLEY {title) Messiah’s Splendor ; or, the 
Glimpsed Glory of a Beautciius Christ, c 1800 K. White 
Tcme 245 By indistinct and half-glimpsed images, X841 
Bla, kio. Mag. L. 77 Hear it ye glimpsers into Ahnacks 1 
Gli'mpsmg, vbL sb. [f. Glimpse v. + -ing i.] 
The action of the vb. Glimpse. 

c 1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 1139 Ye ban sora glimsing and 
no parlit sighte. X19S3 Homilies ii. Almsdeed ni. (1859) 39S 
The fear of children and fools, which when they .see the 
bright glimpsing of a ghss, they do imagine straightway 
that it is the lightning. 1602 Beaumont Hermaphrodite 
Poems (1640) D 2 He sent Aurora from him to the skye To 
give a glimpsing to each mortal! eye. 1814 Witness iL ii. 
She hath a look so witchlike and so wiki. That I would 
shun the glimpsing of her eyes. 

Glimpsing (gli-mpsig), ppl a. [See -ing 2.] 
That glimpse.?; glimmering; shining faintly; 
appearing by glimpses, affording glimpses. 

xsst Recorde Paiivu). Knoxol. To Rdr., That finer wittes 
male fashion them selues with such giimsinge dull light. 
>^577 Stanviiurst Dcscr. Irel. iv. 16 in Holinskedy S. Pa- 
trike - . besought God .. to giue out some euident or glims- 
ing token of the matter. XSS3 T. Watson Cenittrie of Lone 
xlvi. Poems (Arb. ) 82 The Sunne may sooner shine by night, 
And twinckling starres giue giimsinge sparkes by day; 
Then I can cease to serue my Sweete delight. 160a Meta, 
morphosis Tabacco 25 Lik ning her eyes vnto the glimsing 
light That guides poore heardsmen to their home at night. 
1803 Leydk.n .Scenes Infancy m. (1819) 374 The spectre-ship, 
in fivid glimpsing light, Glares baleful on the shuddering 
watch at night. 1835 Aird Chr. Bride 1. vii, A nymph., 
walking on the checkered floors of woods . . Chasing the 
shadows with her glimpsing feet. 1835 — A rtkur nr. iii. in 
Blacktb. Mag. XX-XVIII. 92 I’ve seen the time I joyed to 
wander in these glimpsing woods. X874 D. Gray Poet. Whs. 9 
Like ghosts in glimpsing moon.shine, wildly run The children. 


Glimrye, obs. form of Glimmery aJ 
Glimsf.e, obs. form of Glimpse sb. and v. 
t Gli'mster, v. Obs, [app. f. Glim after Du, 
gknsterm to glimmer.] intr. To glimmer feebly. 

1563 T. Stapleton Fortr. Faith 6$ Glimstering but neuer 
shining- Ibid. 88 All ;he.sc ix. C. yeare.s it hath glimstered 
a litle in preuy congregations. 

Glinkite (gli'qkait). Min. [Named by Roma- 
uofski in 1847 after Gen. Glinka, governor of the 
Ural Mines.] A pale-green variety of chrysolite.^ 
x^g Amer. frnl. Sci. Ser. 11. VIII, 121 Chemical Analysis 
of Ghnkite. 1892 in Dana's Min. 452. 

Glinse, obs. form of Glimpse sb. 

Glint (glint), sb. See also Glent. [f. the vb. 

The text of the first qijot. is insecure, and the existence of 
the word before 19th c. i.s therefore doubtful.} 

1 , A gleam ; a laint or momentary appearance of 
light or of some lustrous object. 

a X541 Wyatt Ps. c-xliu. Prol. 13 The glint of light, that 
in the air doth lome, M an redeemeth. xSafi J . W ilson Noct. 
Ambr. Wks. 1855 1 . 163 Their daughters .. who have been 
singing at their domestic toils, frae the earliest glint o’ morn. 
x 35 i Court Life Naples 1 1 . 255 The last glint of the lamp 
as we drove on show ed me die face of my husband. 1865 
Pall Mall G. 19 June 4 Glints of blue sky come through 
the tall open windows. X885 A, J. C Hare Russia iii, 128 
The detached groups of . . birches and firs, and the lovely 
glints of sea between them. 

fig, 1871 C. Gibbon Lack of Gold x, Can you not give a 
poor soul one glint of consolation 2 
b. Shining appearance ; shine. 

X844 Lowell Ghost-seer Poet. Wk.s, (1879I 84 But it has 
the cold, hard glint Of new dollans from the mint. 

2 . A passing look, a glance ; a momentary view, 
glimpse. Chiefly Sc. or north. 

1832-53 Whist le-Binhie (Scot. Songs) Ser, i. 43 Wlien ilka 
glint, conveys a hint To tak a smack — before folk. 1877 
N. W. Line. Gloss , Glinty a glimpse. * I nobbut just got a 
glint 0’ my lady as she was walkin’ doon to th’ chech.’ 1883 
Th.ACK Shandon Bells xxx, I .. wa.s having a glint at the 
newspaper. x8f^ Barrie Window in Thrums 86 They gie 
ye a glint o’ their een. 

b. « Cliff lA ib. 

1853 Mrs. Cask ell Ruth I. iv. tot She’s a pretty creature, 
with a ^lint of her mother about her. 
t Glixit, a. Obs. [Cf. Sw. (dial.) gUnta to slip 
on ice : see Glint Tt.] Slippery. 

c X47S Partenay 4934 Fro that place glint }mt full by tho 
was, Don vppon the Koch A fall gan purchas. 1523 Skelton 
Garl. Laurell 57a Go softly, she sayd, the stones be full 
glint. 

Glint (glint), V. [Rare in the 15th c. ; subse- 
quently first in be. writers of the i8th c. ; it has 
been adopted into English literary use in the pre- 
sent century. Prob. an altered form of the earlier 
Glent v.y which the rime shows to have been the 
original reading in two of the ifith c. passages; cf. 
hint as the northern form of Hent v.] 

1 . intr. To move quickly, esp. obliquely ; to 
glance aside; *» Glent v. i, i b. 

c X440 Pariompe 1036 Suehe a dynt That thurgh his hede 
hit glynt. c 1440 Gen,e>ydesaey^x With his swerd when that 
his stroke glynt Owt of ther sadill full redely they went. 
X794 How Long and dreary'^ How slow ye move, 

ye heavy hours !. .It was na sae ye glinted by. When I was 
wi’ my dearie, a 1800 in Scott Mimtr, Scott. Bord. (1803) 
III. 338 Ae fire-flaught darted tlirougfa the rain, .and glinted 
o'er the raging main. 1848 LvrroN Harold^ iv. tii, From 
the mirth of sunny l,.eofwine sorrow glints a-side. 

2 . To shine with a flashing light; to glance, 
gleam, glitter. Also with forth, 

c 1440 Generydes 6088 The fyre sparkelid and fro the bar- 
neys glynt [rime-word v/entj. 2^87 Burns Holy Fair ij The 
risin* sun owre Gaiston muirs Wi' glorious light was ghntin. 
x8ox Macneill Poems (1844) sun-beams glint sae 

cheerfu’. 1828 [Aird] JSuy a Broom i, in Blackw. Mag. 
XXIV. 7x2/1 Sickle.s were seen glinting on the far yellow 
uplands, 1839 Bailey Fesius vi. (1848) 57 Leaves Between 
which the light glints. 1859 Dickens T. Two Cities i, iv, 
Thespeck.s of sail that glinted in the sunlight far at sea. 
xSfSo Whyte Melville Holmby House 2^ As the sun 
glinted back from a dozen of carbine.?. 1S63 M. Taylor 
Tara xiii, The sun's gleams . . glinting from spear-head, 
morion, and steel armour ,, lighted up faces of varied 
character. x'S/p N, W.Linc. Gloss, y Th’ sun glinted upo' 
th* glass winefers that bad that 1 wim^ omust blind wi’ it. 
X879 G, Macdonald P. Faber III. ui. 38 A few silvery 
threads glinted in his hair, 1879 J. Long AEneid viii. 29 
A.S when the sunshine or the moonlight clear, Dancing on 
water in a brazen vat, Glints everywhere, x^ Rider 
Haggard Col. Quaritek vii, His face working with passion 
and his grey eyes glinting. 

Jig. *885 Reader Feb. 158/2 The magic effects that glint 
forth from his quaint words and phrases. 
b. trans, (causatively). 

1844 IjOweu. Whs. <1879) 373 The willow., glints 
his steely aglets in the sun. x8^ Black A dv. Phaeton ii. 
J5 The window of some. . tavern glints back the light. 1889 
xgth Cent. Oct. 684 The morning sun . . is glinted back, as 
from a hundred heliographs from the golden domes on your 
left. X893 Burrell & Cuthell Indian Memories X74 1’he 
sun glinn^ the boughs overhead. 

irdr. To peep, take a glance, Cf. Glent v. 2, 

x888 Century Mag, XXXV. 448 Glinting around, [he] 
asked for the tenth time if [etc). 289* Hartland Gloss, s. v,, 
Doan’ ee stan* there glintin’ roun’ the cornder. 
b. qn&sidrans. To glance (the eye). 

*®3»~53 W. Cross in W&isile-binhie (Scot. Songs) Ser. iii. 
18 She glintit her e’e at him slyly. 

Hence Glimted, Gli'nting fpl adj's. 

1888 Sill Seremtyl, Poems too Shraimering and trembfing, 


Doth the glinted star-shine Sparkle and cease. 1883 Daily 
Nents 22 Sept. 3/4'l’hose glinting blue-green feathers which 
originate on the drake’.? peck and breast. 1884 .V/. James's 
Gaz. 10 May 6/2 I'he glinting silver of the statuette. 1889 
Barkie Windim in Thrums 178 But let Kitty, or any other 
maid, cast a glinting eye on Jamie. 

Gliuter (gli'ntuj), V. rare—'^. [f. Glint v. -i- 
-ERj^.] ~ Glint z'. 2. 

i8sx D G, Mitchell Fresh Gleanings 261 Then it would 
glinter out in feeble rays into the deep darkness. 

GHoma (glsii^u-ma). PI. , glio-mata.' 

[mod.L. glioma (Virchow), f. Gr. 7X1-0 glue.] * A 
tumour originating from, and largely consisting of, 
the neuroglia cells of the central nervous system, 
esp. of the brain ^ Soc. Lex. 1885). 

1870 Paget Led. Surg. Path, (ed. 3) 471 A group of 
ttunoLirs to which Virchow has given the name Glioma. 
1873 T. H. Green Inirod, Pathol, (ed. aj 121, 2878 
T. Bryant Praci. Surg. I. log. 

GliomatOTOlS (gbiiFu-matos), a. [f. mod.L, 
gUbmat, Gliom.v + -ous.] Of the nature of glioma, 
1870 Paget Led. Surg. Path. (ed. 3) 471 In some cases 
the gliomatous tumour ha.s a firm con.sistence. 1879 
George's Hosp. Rep. IX. 429 The medulla oblongata was the 
seat of a hard gliomatous growth. 

Gliosarcoma (gioi:i?sajkJ«*ma). Path. PI, 
gliosarco*niata. [f. Glio-m a + Sarcoma.] <a 
term applied to those tumours which resemble both 
a glioma and a sarcoma* {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1885). 

X889 New Syd, Soc. Retrosp. Med. 1867-8. 278' The 
tumour . . is described as a * gliosarcoma 1881 tr. Rosen, 
thats Dis. NeriK Syst. 1. g6 Gliosarcoma ta. 

Gliriform a. JVat. Hist. [f. 

L.^V/r-,^/w dormouse + -(^i)foem,] Re sembling 
the Glires or Rodent ia in form or character. 

1839-47 Todd CycL Anai. II L 298/1 'I’he masseter in this 
glinmrm Marsupial is single. 

Glirine (gloi^^-rm), a. [f. L.^/fr-, glls dormouse 
-f -iNE.] Pertaining to the order Glires of mam- 
mu Is. 

1836 J. F. Davis Chinese II. 342 Mr, Reeves discovered 
a ghrine animal, nearly allied to the bamboo-rat of Sumatra. 
1848 Maunder Treas. Nat. Hist. 787 CUriney belonging 
to that order of Mammals, which includes such animals as 
have two fore teeth, a cutting one in each jaw, no tusk.s, and 
feet with cktws ; comprehending guinea-pigs, rabbits, hares, 
squirrels, mice, beavers, &c. 1880 in Worcester, 
t Gli’SCent, a. Obs.- ^ In 7 glyssent. [ad. 
L. gUscent em^ pres. pple. of gliseSre to increase.] 
Increasing. 

X669 W. Simpson Hydro!. Ckym. 55 A redintegration o? 
the ^yssent ferments of the blood. 

t Glise, Porms; i glisian, (?3 clise-n), 
3-5 glisien, glisen. [OE. glisian OF ris. giisa^ 
MLG. glisen, MDa, gh'se; f. OTeut. root ^glts-, 
prob, extended from yf;-~pre-Teut. *ghlez“j ghlR.] 
intr. To glitter, shine. Hence Gli sing ppl. a, 
(pHE. gli stand, Hng), shining. 

T 1000 Aiii.FKic G/m. in Wr,-Wiilckerj2x>'25'r/c2»</|P/<a!, se 
glisi^enda wibba. cxzo$ Lay. 21725 Sceldes }>®r cliseden. 
c X27S S'eftfiug Christ 21 in O, £. Misc. 91 For gold ne for 
seoluer ne for glysyinde wede. 1320-30 Ilorn(,'k. in RItson 
Metr. Rom. III. 388 Everiche streteand everi sty GHsed.. 
Of her brinis bright, 1340-70 Alisaunder 180 With large 
forhed & long loueliche tresses, Glisiande as gold wire. Ibid. 
69^ Hee hath hye on his bed homes of syluer, With golde 
gailye begonne glisiing bright, 

Glisil Ighj), Ohs. exc. dial. [? Southern 
variant of Glibk -z/.] intr. ^ Glisk v. 

2570 Levins Manip. 143/46 To Glishj corrusemre* *869 
Lonsdale Gloss., Glish, to glitter, or shme. 

Plence Glisli sb . » Glisk sb. 2, 


2570 in Levins Manip. 143/42, 

GHsk (glisk), sb. Sc. [f. the vb.] 

1 . A slight look ; a glimpse. 

2728 Wodroto Corn (1843) H- 1^ was much pleased 
with the glisk I took of it [a book], 2814 Scott Wap. Ixiv, 
They just got a glisk o' his Honour a.s he gaed into the wood. 

2 . A glance (of the eye;; a gleam, glimmer, 
flash (of lightL 

2824 Miss Ferrier Inker. xviH, T wauld na gi’e a glisk of 
thae bonny een of yours for aw the eyes o’ tlie world put 
thegither, 1870 A. Wanless in Crockett Minstr. Merse 
(1893) 231 The gli.sks o’ heaven will never fade. 1898 Blackw. 
Mag. Mar. 341 The rapture of her eye infected me like a 
glisk of the sun. 

fig. 1883 W. C. Smith N.Country Folk 105 And you need 
a glisk of religion to glamour the days that are past. 2893 
Stevenson Catriona 209, I had a glisk of pleasure. 

Glisk glisk), V. Obs. exc. dial. [? perb. f. root 
gUs- or gilt- (see Glise, Glittlb vbsC) y suffix -i, 
as in walk, talk, etc ] 

+1. intr. To glance over. Obs. 

*720 Wodrow Corr. (1843^ II. 490, 1 have only got time to 
glisk it over cursorily. 

2 . dial. To glitter, shine. 

iSiSS Robinson WMtl^ Gloss. s.v., It glisk’d like a piece 
of^fass, 

GMsaen, obs. fom of Glisten. 
tGHsory* Obs.-^ {z. V, glissoire, 1 glisser 
to slide.] A slider on a trepanning instrument. 

2597 A. M. tr. Guillemeads Fr. Ckirurg. 15 b/2 The little 
GNsorye, or Giidere vp and downs [orig* glissotre\ 

Glissade (glisa*d, -i^i*d), sb. [a. F. glissade, f. 
glisser to slip, slide ; a mountaineering term.] 

1 . The action of sliding down a steep slope (esp. 
of ice or snow). 
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glitter. 


1:862 Tyndall Momiitttneer. viu 61 In some places the 
rocks are worn to a powder, along which we shoot by glis- 
sades* 1871 L. Stephen Flaygr. EuroJ>e v. 1.1894) 133 He 
appeared . . none the worse for his involuntary glissade. 1895 
A. F. Mummery Climbs Alps Caucasus iii. (ed. 3) 62 
Burgener suggested a standing glissade . .We trusted to luck 
and a sitting glissade. 

transf. ana jig", 1870 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xxxvi. 2 
The descent to eternal ruin is easy enough, without making 
a glissade of it. 1882 A. Edwardes Ballroom Repent, I, 74 
The hundred thousand miles glissade of some shooting 
meteor. 1883 Stevenson Silverado Sq.^ 88 Here and there 
dwarf thicket clinging in the general glissade. 

% Dancing, A step consisting of a glide or slide 
to the right or left. 

X843 Mary Howitt F. Bremer's Home I, x. 120 ‘Our 
Louise in time will dance very well remarked the Judge to 
his wife, as he noticed with great pleasure the little^/m^^iafri 
and ckassees of his daughter. 

Glissade (glisa'd, [f.prec.] intr. To 
perform a glissade, a. Dancing, (See Glissade 
sb, 3.) Also to glissade it. b. Mountaineering. 
To slide down a steep slope. 

1837 Leit.fr, Madras (1843) 57 Glissading up to me, wav- 
ing her pretty little hands, and making a number of grace- 
ful, unmeaning antics. 1845 BtacEiv, Mq^. 628 He 

comes * glissarding [wV] it’ into the drawing-room, and bow- 
ing like a dancing-master. 1859 Farrar % Home 213 
Kennedy and Cyril . . glissaded gallantly pver the slopes of 
snow. Z877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile xiii. 347 Driving our 
heels well into the sand, we half ran, half glissaded, and 
soon reached the bottom. 

Hence 01issa'ding vhl. sh. and ppl, a. Also 
01 issa*der, one who glissades. 

1832 Fr. a. Kp:mble Rec. Girlhood (1878) TIT. 189 Gibber- 
ing, glissading women greeting one another with the rapid 
music of the original scene. 1861 F. W. Jacomb in Peaks^ 
Passes^ 4* Glac.^ Ser. 11. I. 315 That undignified attitude 
peculiar to the inexperienced glissader. 1865 Reader No. 
143. 3<|8/2 Talking of glissading. 1892 C. 1’. Dent Moun- 
tain.vi. 194 Snow slopes, .on which patches of ice intervene, 
are unfit for glissading. Ibid. 195 A good glissader can go 
fast and stop quickly. 

Glissant (gii*s§,nt), a. Her. [a. F. glissant^ pr. 
pple oiglisser to glide.] Gliding ppl. a. i b. 
x858 [see Gliding ppL a.]. 

Glissen, obs. form of Glisten v. 

Glissette (glise*t). Main, [as if a. F. *g/is- 
sette (after roulette) , i, glisserto slide.] (See quot. 
1870.) 

1870 W. H. Besant Notes on Roulettes ^ Glissefies 
Pref., I have ventured to introduce, and employ, the word 
Glissette, as being co-expressive with Roulette. Ibid. 33 
Glissettes are the curves traced out by points, or enveloped 
by curves, carried by a curve, which is made to .slide between 
given points or given curves. 1882 Unipi. Kine- 

mat. 104 The locus of a point P carried in this way is pro- 
perly called a Glissette. 

Glisson, obs. form of Glisten v. 

Glist (giist), sb. rare Q dial.) [f. the vb.] 

1 . A gleam, glistening. 

1864 J. Miller Songs Sierras (1872) ig6 Shadows that 
shroud the to-morrow, Glists from the life that's within. 1894 
Hall Caine Manxman v. xxii. 351 The scars of the turf were 
still unhealed and the glist of the spade was on the grass, 

2 , An old name lor Mica, 

X71S Thoresby Leeds 467 A red Daze or small Glist. x^a8 
Nicholis in Phil. Trans. XXXV. 407 A pseudometallick 
Substance, by the Miners term’d Glist. 1776 Pryce Min. 
Cormtb, 321 Glist^ a shining black or brown Mineral of an 
iron cast, somewhat like Cockle. 

Glist (glist'), V. Now only Sc. [Early ME. in 
pr. pple. glistinde, perh. reduced from glistninde: 
see Glisten z'.] af»/r. To glisten. Hence Gli'sting 
ppl a. 

a tzzs St. Marker. 9 Wi3 |?aet ha sehen haet unselhSe glis- 
tinde as hit ouergufd were. <2x225 Hath. 838 pe 

glistinde wordes^ paet beoS in ower bokes (be heo3 wiouten 
godleic & empti wiSinnen). 1719 Hardy Knute in Maid- 
ment Scot Ballads ^ Songs (t^8) I. 13 Her girdle sha wed 
her Middle gimp. And gowden glist her Hair. 

GHstesi (gli’s’n), [f.thevb.] Glitter; sparkle. 

1840 S. Bam FORD of Radical xx. 133 Away it went i’ 

th’ glizzen an’ th’ thunner-din, o’er th’ moor. 1853 C, 
Bronte Villette xiv, The .sight of a piece of gold would 
bring into her eyes a green glisten,. singular to witness. 1855 
Tennyson Daisy 35 Oft we saw the glLsten Of ice, far up on 
a mountain head. 1880 Howells U?idisc. Country xx. 309 
His vision was full of the sunny glisten of meadows. 1897 
iVestm. Gaz. 30 Dec. 3/1 Tlie lace skirt. .softens, .the glisten 
of the satin. 

Hence < 3 *li*stenless t?., without glisten. 

1854 Marion Harland A tone xi, The golden trumpet was 
glistenless as the rest, and the stars only kept guard over 
the slumbering city. 

Glisten (gli's’n\ V. Forms: i glis-, glysnian, 
3 glisnien, glistnen, 4 glis-, glysnen, -ien, 
glystnen, 4-5 gles(s)en, glisson, 5-8 glissen, 
(5 glyssen, -on, -yn), 9 dial, glizzen, 4- glisten. 
[OE. glisnian^ f. the root of Glise v. : see -BN 5 ,] 
intr. To shine with a fitful twinkling light ; to 
glitter ; to sparkle with light, lit. and Jig. 

c 1000 Runic Poem 30 (Gr.) Is glisnaS glaeshluttur. c 1000 
in Cockayne Shrinei^i^ Se engel hsefde twegen bea^as on hys 
handa 3a glysnodon h wylum swa rosan blosman. a 1225 Si. 
Marker. 9 Glistnede as gleam de3. c 1275 Lay. 21725 Scealdes 
bar glissenede, 13. . E. E. A Hit P. A. 1017 Maspopre as glas 
pat glysnande schon. c 1400 Rcnvlnnd <ljr 0. 1365 His armours 
glyssenede full bryhte. <zi66o Hammond Serm. xiv. Wks. 
1683 IV. 660 How unpolish't soever this Diamond be, yet if 
it do but glissen, ’tis too pretious to be cast away. 1741-2 


Richardson Pamela (J.), The ladies eyes glistened with 
pleasure, 1770 Goldsm. Des. Vill. 236 While broken tea-cups 
. . Ranged o’er the chimney, glisten’d in a row. x8o2 Paley 
Nat. Theol, xxi. (ed. 2) 400 'I’hese masses would shine, indeed, 
and glisten, hilt it would be in the dark. 1840 Bamford Life 
of Radical XX. 133 It wur aS fair a gowden yallo as ever 
glizzent. 1865 Geikie Seen. ^ Geol. Scot. viii. 214 Here and 
there a mass glistens white as if it were snow. 1870 Yeats 
Nat. Hist. Comm. 58 The Irish rivers glisten with salmon. 
fig. C. Johnston Reverie 11. 179 Vanity glissened 
through her grief. xSig Apollo's Choice \i. ii. Ah, gentle 
swain, I prythee listen, Let pity in thine eye-balls glisten. 
1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. x, Very tall and 
very stately, he was talking now to this old man, now^ to 
that young woman, and every face glistened towards which 
he turned. 

Hence GU'stener slang, a gold coin (cf. shiner). 
1818 Moore Fudge Fam. Paris vi. 45 Gemmen, who 
touched the Trta.sury glisteners, Like us, for being tru.sty 
listeners. 

Glistening (gli*s’nig), vbl. sb. [See -ingI.] 

1 . I'he action of the vb. Glisten ; glitter, sparkle. 

X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 11. ix. (1495) 37 He callyth 

the shynyng the illumynacion and glisnynge. 1753 J. 
Barti.et Centl. Farriery xv. 143 Rub the quicksilver till 
no glistening appears. 1791 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 
The Princess spoke feelings I could not expect, by the im- 
mediate glistening of her soft eyes 1822-34 Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 4) II. 417 There was a muddy glistening in her 
eyes which I had seen described, i860 Tyndall Glac. i. v. 40 
C)n the walls a glistening was here and there observable. 
1873 T. W. Higginson Oldport Days yr. 91 Jelly-fishes,, 
shot through and through in the sun-light with all manner 
of blue and golden glistenings. 

2 . Something that causes to glisten. 

1631 Celestina vi. 78^ Clothing them [their faces] with 
divers colours, glissenings, paintings, unctions, a 1641 
Suckling Farewell to Love vii. (1648) 48 The Gum and 
glistning, which with art And studi’d method, in each part 
Hangs down the heart, Looks (just) as if, that day Snailes 
there had crawl’d the Hay. 

Glistening (gli*s’nig), ppl. a. [f. Glisten v. 
-f -TNG 2 .] That glistens, lit. and Jig. 

1388 Wyclif Hob. iii. 11 In the li^t of thin arrowis thei 
schulen go, in the schynyng of thi spere glisnynge. a 1400- 
S/o Alexander ^ois His ginge & all his garysons in glys- 
synand wedis, Gaes him on to grantou & graithes pare his 
tentis. 1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. Acts x. 30 A 
certayne man . . stoode visible before me, in a glystenyng 
garment. 1726-46 Thomson Winter 262 The bleating kind 
Eye the bleak heaven, and next the glistening earth, With 
looks of dumb despair. 1789 E. Darwin Bot. Card. n. (1791) 
133 The tuneful Goddess on the glowing sky Fix’d in mute 
extacy her glistening eye. 1849 Rusk in Sev. Lamps ii. § i. 
28 But it is the glistening and softly spoken lie, .that [etc.]. 
1870 Bryant Iliad II. xiv. 63 A bright golden cloud 
Gathered, and shed its drops of glistening dew. 

Hence Gli'stenlu.g'ly adv.., in a glistening manner. 

1611 Cotgr., Luisanfemenie,. 1873 Brown- 

ing Red Cott. Nt.’Cap io6o Glisteningly beneath the May- 
night moon, Herbage and floral coverture bedeck Yon 
splintered mass. 

Glister (gli'stai), [f, the vb.] 

1 . A glistering ; a bright light, brilliance, lustre. 
*535 Coverdale Ezek. i. 10 The fyre gaue a glistre, and 

out off the fyre there wente lighteninge. c 1590 (jrekne Fr. 
Bacon xi- 33 Ere the morning starre Sends out his glorious 
glister on the North. 1647 H. More Jnsomn. Philos, ix. 
Philos. Poems 325 Half therefore just of this dark Orb was 
dight With goodly glistre and fair golden raye-s. 1841 
Thackeray Men Pictures 99 Fair was the .sight . . and 
bright the river’s glister. 1884 C. E. Craddock In Tennessee 
Mts. viii. 315 She caught a glimpse of .. the glister of a 
great lucent, tremulous star. 

fig. /xxS72_Knox Hist. Ref. i. Wks. 1846 1. 292 The glister 
of the proffeit, that was judged heirof to have ensewed to 
Scotishmen at the first sight blynded mony menis eyis. 
a 1659 Bp. Brownrig Serm. (1674) I. iv. 48 Outward Glister 
and Pomp. 1718 Entertainer xxii. 146 ’Tis a World of 
Glister that we live in, 1759 Hume Hist. Eng{x%dS) HI.App, 
814 The false glister catches the eye, and leaves no room . . 
for the durable beauties of solid sense and lively passion. 

2 . Mm. ^ Glist sh. 2. 

1722 Phil. Trans. (Lowe’s Abridgem.) 568 Glister, blood 
red and black. 

Hence G-li*stery a. rare, [-yl], full of glister. 
1806 Struthers House Mourning i. Wks. 1850 I. 77 His 
hope, the self-deceiver’s transient gleam That, glisteiy, glim- 
mers on the dazzled eye. 

Glister (gli’stoi), v. arch, and dial. P'orms : 
4 glystre, 4-6 glistre, (5 glistere), 4-7 glyster, 
4- glister. [Corresponds to MLG. gUstern, MDu., 
Du. glisieren ; f, root *glis- (see Glise vl) + suffixes 
-t- and -br 5 .] intr. To sparkle; to glitter; to 
I be brilliant. 

The word is obsolete in ordinary colloq, use (though pre- 
served in dialects); by recent writers employed with 
reminiscence of Shaks. or the Bible in the literal sense only. 
<7x380 Sir Ferumb, 4438 Ys browes were hope rowe and 

f rete. .ys e^ene depe, & glystryd as k* glede. 1390 Gower 
'onf. II. 252 The water glistred over all. a 1420 Hoccleve 
De Reg. Princ, (Roxb.) 150 A croked hors never the better 
is entecchede Althoughe his bridelle glistre of golde & 
shyne. 15x4 Barclay Cyt. Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 
. Ixx, All the walles within of fynest golde Glistering as 
right as Phoebus orient. 1535 Coverdale 4 (2) Esdras x. 
25 Hir face dyd shyne & glyster. 1542 Becon Potation 
Lent B iij b, The vnfruytfuU fygge tree glystereth it neuer 
so plea.santly with grene leaues, shall be cursed & com- 
mytted vnto hell fyre. 1670^ Lasskls Voy. Italy ii. 159 
When the sun shines upon you may see it glister two 
miles off. 1725 Swift Woods Petition Wks. 1755 IV. i, 284 
Buy up my half-pence so fine . . Observe how they glister 
and shine. 177S Adair Amer. Ind. 236 On the tops of 
several of these mountains, X have observed tufts of 


grass deeply tinctured by the mineral exhalations from 
the earth ; and on the sides, they glistered from the 
same cause. x8o8 Scott Marm. ii. xxi. It did a ghastly 
contrast bear To those bright ringlets glistering fair. 1857-8 
Sears A than. vi. 52 Sandy plains which burn and glister 
under an orient sun. 1870-74 J. Thomson City of Dreadf. 
Nt. i. iv, Waste marshes shine and glister to the moon. 1877 
N. W. Line. Gloss., Glister, to glisten. 
f^^’ *535 Coverdale Dan. xiu 3 The wyse . . shal glLster 
as the shyninge of heauen. 1560 Becon Catech. Wks. 1564 
I. 294 The godles and heathenishe people .. outwardly 
glistered wyth goodly vertues. 1579 GossoN Sch. Abuse 
(Arb.) 53 Thunder in words and glister in works. 1611 Shaks. 
IVint T. III. ii. 171 How he glisters Through my Rust? 
ax66x Fuller Worthies (1840) II. 45 He went to Oxford 
where for some years he glistered in the oratorio and 
oetic sphere. 1685 Graciati’s Courtiers Orac. 37 That 
uperiority glisters in all sorts of people, hut much more in 
great men. 

b. Proverb. (Cf. Glitter 7;. f b.) 

(In mod. use ‘glitters ’ is commonly substituted ior glisiersi) 
*553 Becon Reliques of Rome 207 All is not golde 
that glistereth. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V.^ n. vii. 65. 1649 

Milton Eikon. viii. (1851) 39s They think all is gold of 
pietie that doth but glister with a shew of Zeale. 1650 
Hubbert/V// Formality 36 Seriously trie before we choose, 
lest we take all for gold that glistens, a 1771 Gray Death 
Fav. Cat. vii. Not all that tempts your wand’ring eyes . . is 
lawful prize Nor all that glisters, gold. 1802 Canning 
Poet. Wks. (1827) 44. 

t c. quasi"/?'< 277 j*. To send Jorih with glitter. 
a 1586 Sidney A rcadia iiL (1590] 281 With eies which glis- 
tered forth beames of disdaine. 

Hence f Grli'&terer, one who glisters, a showy 
person. 

1628 Earle Microcosm., Doivne-righi Scholler (Arb.) 42 
Hee shall out ballance those glisterers as far as a solid sub- 
stance do’s a feather, or Gold Gold-lace. 

Glister, ol>s. or dial. f. Clyster. 

Glisteriug (gli'stariq), vbl. sb. [See -ing t.] 
The action of the vb. Glister ; brilliance, glitter. 

^1460 Emare 100 For glysterymg of the ryche ston Redy 
syghc had he non. 1579-80 North Plutarch (1656) 395 The 
glikering of their .. Harnesse, so richly trimmed and set 
forth with Gold and Silver. 1603 Drkker Wonderfull 
Yeare A iij, That worship Glow-wormes (instead of the 
Sun) because of a little false glistering, 1706 Stanhope 
Paraphr. III. 375 There is indeed a Glistering but no In- 
trinsick Value in them. 

Gli'steirilig',///* [See - ing ‘•^.] That glisters. 
1398 Trevisa harth. De P. R. vin. xxix. (3495) 34® Shyn- 
ynge comyth to the vtter partyes of a glystei*ynge body. 
c 1460 Emare 350 A boot he fond by the brym, And a glys- 
teryng thyng theryn. 1535 Coverdale Job xx. 25 A 
glisieringe [so alsox6xi] swearde. 1597 A. M. tv.Guillenteau's 
Fr. Chirurf. 31 b/2 Venomous [horse-leeches] have ther 
hodye shininge like vnto glistering wormes. ^ 16x1 Bible 
Luke ix. 29 His raiment was white and glistering, a 1716 
South Serm. (1737J IV. ii. 80 This glistring person so much, 
admired by tnem is now a preparing for his ruin, and 
fatting for the slaughters of eternity. 1718 Lady M. W, 
Montagu Verses Chiosk Brit. Pal., Pera 19 The barren 
Meads no longer yield Delight, By glistring Snows made 
painful to the Sight. 1849 M, Arnold Poems, Netu Sirens 
107 If the glistering wing.s of morning On the noon .shook 
their dew. 1854 Hawthorne Eng. Note-Bks, (1879) II. 120 
A wide wa.ste of gli.stering sands. 

Hence G-H'steringrly , in a glistering manner. 
1587 Turberv. Trag. T. etc. (1837) 323 All is not gold that 
glistringly appeere*. 1649 J. H. Motion to Pari. Adv. 
LeaT^t. 22 This light that breaks so brightly and glistringly 
in. x8i4 Cary Dante, Farad, xvii, 1 18 Tlie brightness . . first 
shone glisteringly. 

fig. 1843 E. Jones Sens, <f- Event 4 He stops, and glister- 
ingly rides His laughter forth again. 

Glit(te, obs. form of Gleet sb. 

Glitter (gli'taiV sb}- [f. the vb.] 

1 . Glittering or sparkling light ; brightness, bril- 
liance, lustre, splendomr. See also Agmtter adv. 

1602 Marston Antonio’s Rev. i, ii, Tinsill glitter, or rich 
purfled robes.. Are not the true adornements of a wife. 
1667 Milton P. L. x. 452 With what permissive glory 
since his fall Was left him, or false glitter. 1788 V. Knox 
Winf, Even. iX'jgQ) II. ii. 15 A boldness of utterance and 
assertion, which often sets off base metal with the g^litter 
of gold. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C.xxxxx, Gassy, 
with a keen, sneering glitter in her eyes, stood looking at 
him. 1856 Kane Arci. Expl. I. xv, 169 A water-pool, in 
which my lantern made the glitter. 1882 Miss Braddon Af/. 
Royal in. vi. 104 Louis Quinze coat, all a glitter with cut- 
steel. 1898 Daily News 22 Jan. 6/5 Glitter is the key-note 
of smart outdoor dress at the moment. 
fig. 1863 W. Phillips Speech xi. 255 The glitter of whose 
fame makes doubtful acts look heioic, 18^ Milman St. 
Pauls vii. 152 I'he glitter of miracles which attested 
his [S. Erkenw'ald’s]^ virtues. 1874 L- Stephen Hours in 
Library (1892) II. iii. 91 He seems to have tired of the 
glitter of J unius. 

2 . App. a mistake for Gutter. 

1727-51 Chambers CycL .s.v. Head, The part that bears the 
antlers, royals, and tops, is called the beain, and the little 
streaks therein are glitters. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. III. 
v. T14. 

Glitter, sb.^ dial. = Gliddbr sh. 

1863 [see Gliddkr .v<J,]. 1882 J. Hardy InProc. Berw. Nat, 
Club 1}C. 480 A craggy and glitter-faced hilL 
Hence Gli*tterless a., devoid of glitter ; f G-li't- 
terous ^.=next; Gli'ttery a., full of glitter. 

1596 R. L[iNcnE] Diella (1877) 50 Her hayre of such cor- 
ru.scant glitterous shine, as are the smallest streames of 
hottest sunne. 1757 tr. Henckels Pyritol. vii. 113 The 
white metals .. usually.. acquire a glittery .. form. x88o 
Birdwood Ind. Art II. 10 If Indian jewelry should become 
mechanical, and hard, and gUtteiy, it will at once cease to 
be artistic. i88a Sharp Rossetti ii. 55 The sea is a white 
blank, waveless, glitterless. 
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Glitter v. Forms : 4-5 gliter, 4-6 

gleter,glyterj 6 glittre, 4-* glitter. [Not recorded 
in OE. ; MS^.gUteren is prob. a. ON . glitra ~ MHG., 
mod. Qtt. glitzern\ a irequentatiye formation (see 
-er5) from the Teut. root *gttt~ in OS. glUan 
str. vb.j OHG. (mod.Ger.^/ma<f«) to shine, 

ON. brightness, glita to shine, Goth, glitmun- 
jan to shine ; the pre-Teitt. root *ghkzd~, gh/id- 
seems to occur in Gr. luxury.] 

1. intr. To shine with a brilliant but broken and 
tremulous light; to emit bright fitful hashes of light; 
to gleam, sparkle. 

13. . Gaw. Gr. Kni. 604 Golde naylex, bat al glytered & 
gleijt as glem of he sunne. Alexa-nder ^ 

glitered b® ground for glori of his wedis. ^1475 Rauf 
Coil^ear 669 Gowlis glitterand full gay. glemand in grene, 
tfXS33 bo. Bernkrs Huon Xm.. 181 Many helmes gletred 
agaytist the sonne, 1596 Spenser B'. Q. iv. xi. 27 The waves 
glittering like Christal glas. 1675 Traherne Chr. Etkks 
xi. 162 1 he stars - . glitter in their motions only to serve us. 
*755 Gray Frogr. Poesy x\i. iii, Before his infant eyes would 
run Such forms, as glitter in the muse’s ray. 1781 Cowper 
Hopeefi. Earth glitters with the drop.s the night distils. 1817 
Moore Lalla R. (ed, 2) 220 A gem from Persia’s plunder’d 
mines, Shall glitter on thy Shrine of Shrines, i860 Kjngseey 
Afise. 11. 17 As their wings glittered in the light they looked 
like ilakes of snow. 1863 Geo. ElIot Romoia i. xx, She 
looked up at him with trusting eyes, that still glittered with 
tears. 

h. Proverb. (Cf. Gltsteb b.) 

1638 Drumm. of Hawth. Biblioth. Edinh. Lectori Wks, 
(17111 222 All is not Gold which glktereth. 1784 Johnson 
2 Oct. in Bosnoell (ed. 2}, All is not gold that glitters, as we 
have been often told, 

%.jig.\ esp. of persons: To make a brilliant 
appe.irance or display ; to be showy or splendid (in 
dress, etc.). 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm, Par. Luke il 48-52 She per- 
ceiued and founde a certain power of the godhed to glittre 
and sbewe foorth in hym. 1683 Kennett tr. Erasm. oa 
48 Nature glitters most^in her own plain homely 
garb. 1728 T, Sheridan Persms Prol. 5 If the Hope of 
Money does but once glitter in their Thoughts. 
Johnson Rambler No. 109 f 4 They had both., glit- 
tered in playhouses. 1766 Fordyce Setm. Yng. Worn. 
(1767) I. ii. 75 Our gay as.semblies. .would glitter less. 1790 
Burke Fr. Rev. (ed. 2) 112, 1 saw her [the queen of France] 
.. glittering like the morning star. 1841-4 Emerson Ess.i 
Prudence Wks. (Bohn) I. 97 Talent which, .glitters to-day, 
that it may dine and .sleep well to-morrow. 1879 McCarthy 
Own Times II. xxix. 362 Every chapter glittered with vivid 
and highly coloured description. 

Glitterance (gliTsrans). rare, [f. Glitteb v, 
-h*>ANCE.] Glittering appearance. 

2801 Southey Tkalaba xn. ii, Till from the glitterance of 
the sunny main He turn'd his aching eyes.^ 1814 Cary 
DanUi Purgat. xxix. 136 A sword, whose glitterance and 
keen edge . . Appall’d me. 1831 Blackttf. Mag. XXX. 984 
The glitterance of the frost-woven snows. 

Glitterizisir (sli'tsrin), vbl. sb, [f. Glitteb v. 
+ -ING 1.3 The action of the vb. Glitteb. 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 3 b, To the intent that .. this 
maner might shew some glittring. i6oy J. Davies Summa 
Totalis E iv, Which nou^it come.s nere for Clouds and Glit- 
terings. 1635-56 Cowley Davideis ii. 12 So near a storm 
wise David would not stay, Nor trir-t the glittering of a 
faithless Day. 1678 Dryden All for Love Pref. b 3 If 
a little glittering in discourse has pass’d them on us for 
witty rnen, where was the necessity of undeceiving the 
World? 

1 concr. Something that glitters. Obs. 

1670 Eachakd Cent. Clergy At^ They count all discourse.*; 
empty, dull, and cloudy, unless bespangl’d with tiicse glit- 
terings. C1698 Locks Cond. Undersi. Introd. §3 Every 
Man carries about with him a Touchstone, if he will make 
use of it to distinguish substantial Gold from superficial 
Glitteriugs. 

Gli'ttering, ///. a. [f. Glittjer z?. -h-iNG-.] 
That glitters, lit. andj?ff. 

13. . Seuyre Saj^es (W. ) 3335 With gerlandes & with gleter- 
and thing Was she made out of knawing. a 1400-50 Alex- 
ander 3346 ]3e sext of gletirand gold gayle was forgid. 
<1x550 Ckrisiis Kirk Gr. xviii, Her glitterand hair tlsat wes 
full gowdin, Sa bard in hife him latst. a 1586 Sidney 
Arcadia i. {X598!) St O glittring miseries of man.^ 1601 
Holland Pliny II. 534 Glorious and glittering painters. 
1617 F. Morvson /tin. ni, 171^ It is proverbially said, that 
the.. NeopoHtans are glittering and sumptuous, aiyoo 
Soame & Drydkn Boi leads Art /*oetry i, 4^ ImX Italians 
be Vain Authors of false glitt’ring Poetry. X764 Goldsm. 
Trav. 45 Ye glittering towns, wnth wealth and splendour 
crown’d. 1818 Haxlitt Eng. Poets vii. (1870) 185 The 
thi.stle's glittering down. 2826 Disraeli V’w, Grey iv. v, 
His glittering youth was gone and wa.sted. 1874 L. Stephen 
Hours m JEbrary (1892) II. iv. jio The satire is,, more 
distantly allied to poetical unction than to glittering rhetoric. 
Hence Gli’tteriaigl3r<a;</57,, in a flittering manner. 
1631 CoTGR., AwA/r«jfc?;z,e/ii!‘,..glitteringIy. X647 H. More 
Song ofSotil n. ii. ii. xvi, The nimble phantasie. .more giit- 
terandlyDisplayes her spreaden forms. 1820 Monsiin Blackw, 
Mag.YlL 627 Pendant and twining glitteringly, Like ame- 
thysts of purple dye. 1887 /^odl Mixll G. 32 Nov. x/a Briskly 
and glitteringly carriage after carriage rolls by. 

Glittie, hie, var. Gleety a. 

Glittous, (-is, -us) : see Glletous. 

Gload, obs. pa. t. of Glide. 
t Gloak. shwg. Obs. Also gloacb [Of un- 
known origin ; cl. Bloke.] A man, fellow, * cove ^ 
(See also Buzz-gloak.) 

*795 Potter Diet. Cant.., Glootk.^ a roan. High Tober 

f loak., a highwayman well dressed and mounted.^ 1812 J. 
L Vaux Flask Hict.f Gloak, synonymous wiiJi Gill. xSax 


Haggart Life 48, I said ‘ I will punsh outsides with your 
nibs, but not with that gloach *. 1834 W. H. Ainsworth 
Rookmood m. v, The prince of the high-toby gloaks. 

GloailH (gl<7«m), sb. rare. [Back-formation from 
Gloaming.] Twilight, gloaming. 

a 1821 Keats La Belle Dame sans merci x, I saw their 
starved lips in the gloam, With horrid warning gaped wide. 
1881 Rossetti Ball. ^ Sonnets 85 And blithe is Honfleur’s 
echoing gloam When mothers call the children home. 

Gloam (glipumb V, Chiefly Sc. [f. as prec.] 
intr. To darken, become dusk. Also To begtoamed : 
to have grown dusk. 

x8i9 Rennie Si. Patrick I. xi. 166 By this time, it wa.s 
turn’t gayan gloam’t. 1825-80 Jamieson, It glooms^ twilight 
comeson, Aberd. 1847 Tart's Mag. XIV. 176 When purple 
evening gloameth. 1871 W. Alexander Johnny Gibb xl. 
(1873) 323 An’ ye cudna expeck fowk hame fae a mairriage 
afore it war weel gloam’t. 1876 A/id Yorksh. Gloss, s. v., 
I must be going homewards before it gloams. 

Gloaming (gl^«*mii)). Forms: i gldmung, 
(^feii-)glommuiig, 5 glomyng, 5-7 gloming, 
8- gloaming, [repr. OE. g/bmung sir. fern., f. 
(on the analogy of ^^2/2 ^ Evening) g/om twilight, 
prob. f. the Teut. root *g/b-‘ (see Glow) ; the etymo- 
logical sense would thus seem to be the ‘glow’ 
of sunset or sunrise (cf. Gloom sbX-^\ whence the 
passage to the recorded sense is not difficult. 

The vowel of the mod. gloaming i.s anomalous, as OE. 
glSmung should normally become glooming. .'I’he explan- 
ation probably is that the d was shortened in the compound 
dfen-glommung (as the spelling .seems to show was actually 
the case), and "that from this compound there was evolved 
a new sb, gUmung. which by normal phonetic development 
became ME. gloming, mod. Y.. gloaming. In the literary 
language the word i.s a comparatively recent adoption from 
Scottish writers; but it is found in the dialect of Mid.Vorks.] 
1 . Evening twilight. 

cxooo Mlvric Gloss, in Wr.-Willcker riy/r Crepuscnlum., 
glomung. trxooo Latin Hymns Ags. Ch. (Surtees 1851) 16 
Crepusculurn mens nesciai, asfen gloramunge mod nyte. 
<(1425 Wyntoun Cron. iv. vii. 827 Fra the glomyng off the 
nycht. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1823) II. 1x5 He . . 
efter supper, past furth in the gloming. c 16x0 in Pitcairn 
Crim. "Trials III. 3 This fell furth in the gloming. X786 
Burns Twa Dogs seyt By this, the sun was out of sight, An’ 
darker gloaming brought the night, c xZoo Hogg Song. 
’Tween the gloaming and the mirk, When the kye comes 
hame. xSoy Byron Elegy Newsiead Abbey ix, Soon as the 
gloaming .spreads her waving shade. 3830 Tennyson Leonine 
Elegiacs. Lowflowing breezes are roaming the broad valley 
dimmed in the gloaming. 186S Geo. Eliot F. I/olt 2 The 
happy outside passenger seated on the box from the dawn 
to the gloaming [etc.]. 

Jig. 1785 Burns Ep. io James Smith 79 When ance life’s 
day draws near the gloamin. 1880 Barrie Window in 
Thrums 144 The help she and Hendry needed in the 
gloaming of their lives. 

b. Sa!d occas. of morning twilight. 

1873 'Fristram Moab iii, 38 The sun had scarcely cast the 
gloaming of approaching dawn over the eastern peaks. 
1894 Crockett Raiders 21 , 1 rowed home in. the gloaming 
of the morning. 

c. Shade, dusky light. 

1832 Motheuwki.l Jennie Aforrison vii, And in the gloamin 
o’ the wood, The thros.sil whusslit .sweet, 

2- attrib. (In some instances passing into oiijX)., as 
gloaming-fall^ -hozer, -sight, •‘shf, -star light ; also 
gloaming-shot, [a) a shot in the twilight (in quot. 
Jig.') ; the beginning of twilight, 

1788 PicKEN Poems 176 Gin gloamin hours reek’t El»n’s 
haun. X793 Burns Let. to G. Thomson. Aug., I once more 
roved out yesterday for a gloamin-shot at the muses. 1795 
— '' Had I the wyte' 29 At gloamin-shot it was, I wot, I 
lighted on the Monday. <zx8xo Tannahill ’ The Midges 
dances nhoon the burn ’ Poems (1846) 3 14 Beneath the golden 
gloaming sky, ’Fhe mavis mends her lay. x8i8 Scott Mob 
Roy xxi, He has a gloaming sight o* what’s reasonable . . a 
glisk and nae mair. 1821 Blackzv. Mag, Mill. 40X A cannie 
hour at gloaming-fa’ under the hazel bower birks. 1843 
Lvtton I^asi Bar. iv. v, B>en I grow hungered in these 
cool gloaming hours. 1856 Mrs. Stowe Dred ii, xii. 325 
The gloaming starlight was just sufficient to show him 
that ail was desolate, 

Gloar, var. Globe to stare; dial, van Glowee. 
Gloase, obs. form of Gi-oze sb. 
t Gloat, Ohs. rare. ff. Gloat v .1 A side- 
glance ; ?a furtive or sullen look. 

1645 Feati.y Dippers Dipt Ep, Bed, B, Satan s watchful 
eye is upon it [the Gospel}, and he casts an envious gloate at 
it. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes ii. vi. 6r The Frowne, the 
Gloat, the Hung-Hp, the Neglect, the Go-by. 

Gloat, sb. - dial. Also 8 gXoufc, 8 9 glut, 9 glot, 
[Etymology unknown.] A species of eel (see 
quots.), Aho gloal-eel. 

X747 Mrs. GtASSE Cookery xxi. 163 Grigs, Shaffiins and 
Glout. X769 Pennant III. J14 There is another 
variety of this fihh [the eel] known in the T’hamea ^ the 
name of Grigs, and about Oxford by that of Grigs or (Jluts. 
X776 'J’wiss Tour Irel. 97 Perch, salmon, pike, trout, glut- 
eels, silver-eels. 1883 C. C. Davip,.s Norfolk Broads xxxi. 
243 The ‘hooking* eel or ‘gloat,* — the blackish medium- 
sized eel taken by anglers, oabbers, and on night-lines, 
in S. Angl Gloss,, Gloat m Glot. 

Gloat (gi<5^«t), zf. Forms : 6-7 gloate, gloit, 
gloyt, 7 glott, 7-9 glote, 7- gloat. [Of obscure 
origin, but apparently = MP 1 G. and raod.G. glotzen 
to stare, Sw.(diaL) ^/<7//<:r to peep, OM^.glotta to grin. 
Prob. taken up in the 16th c. from some dialect, 
in which it may have been an adoption from ON. 

^ Although common in the ZTtb and tSth c., the word is not 
in Phillips and was unknown to Johnson, who quotes the 


lines from Eowe (see 2 below) with the remark, ‘This 
word I conceive to be ignorantly written for gloar'. 

The development of sense 3 has prob. been more or less 
influenced by association with Glut z/.J 
1 1 . intr. To look or gaze askance ; to look with 
a furtive or sidelong glance. Also to gloat it. Obs. 

X575 Laneham Let. (1871) 60 With myne eyz, az I can 
amoroously gloit it. 1576 Gascoigne Compl. Philomene 
(Arb.) 06 Ne could he loke a .side, But like the cruel 
catte Which gloating casteth many a glance Vpon the 
selly ratte. 1590 Nashe PasguiPs Apol. i. Ailjb, ITough 
in silence I gfoate through the fingers at other matters, 
yet am I not carelesse of the quarrel! nowe in hand. 1615 
Chapman Odyss. ^ xn. 150 She [Scylla] . . streakes From 
out a ghastly whirle-poole, all her necks; Wheie fgloting 
round her rocke) to fish she falles. 1619 R. Weste Bk. 
Demeanor 2^ in Bnbees Bk., Nor let thine eyes be gloting 
downe, cast with a hanging looke. 1650-3 G. Daniel 
Idylls iii. 8 (Gro.sart) IV. 219 Purblind in Ethicks, as y» 
Running Hare Gloats either way. x668 R. L'Estrange 
Pis. Quev. {1708) 240 Come hither Sirrah, cryes Lucifer ; and 
so the poor Cur went wrigling and glotting up towards his 
Prince. 1684 Creech Ovids Eieg. n. vii. in Dryden’ s 
MisceU. i. 129 If at the Play I in Pop-corner sit, And with 
a squinting Eye glote o’er tlie pit. 2727 Gay xxxiii. 

20 Like you [a snake], they . . with malice hiss, with envy 
glote, And for convenience change their coat. [1881 Isle 
0/ Wight Gloss., Gloat, to look sulky, to swell. ‘He 
gloaLs like a tooad.’] 

t b. in pa. pple. Of the eyes : Turned tip or 
ujioard. Obs. 

1624 Bp, R. Mountagu Immed. Address 31 So sighs, and 
groanes, as many as you will ; and eyes gloyted vpward, 
God knoweth why, or whether. <21641 — Acts A/on. 
vii. (1642) 396 Their gloited-up eyes, their groning bellies. 

c. Of light : ? 1 o glance aside, rare. 

1644 [see Gloating ppl. a. b]. 1866 Thornbury Creaiheori 
III. 224 I’he light gloated on some strange shaped glasses, 
and on a retort that stood on a side-table, 
t 2 . To cast amoious or admiring glances. Const. 
on, upon. Cbs. 

1676 Wycherley Pl. Dealer 11. i. 36 In .short, I coii’d 
not glote upon a man when he comes into a Room, and 
laugh at him when he goes out. 1678 Otway Friendship 
in F. m. 32 My revenge shall be tolo\e you still ; gloat on 
and loll alter you where ere 1 see you [etc.]. 1680 Dryden 
JJmberkam i. 8 Aside) Are you gloting already? then 
there’s hopes, i’ faith.^ X710 Rowe Jane .Shore iw i, ’JVach 
every Grace to smile, m your Behalf, And her deluding Eyes 
to gloat for you. 1727 Gay Fables xiv. 27 Some prai.se his 
sleeve and others glote Upon his rich embroider’d coat [etc,], 

quasi./zwif^, 1676 WVcherley PI. Dealer iv. i, Her 
tongue, I confes.s, was silent ; but her speaking Eye.s gloted 
such things. 

3 . To gfize with intense or passionate satisfaction 
(iLsually implying a lustful, avaricious or malignant 
pleasure). Now almost exclusively to gloat on, 
upon, or over: To feast one’s eyes upon, to con- 
template, think of, or dwell upon wilh fierce or 
unholy joy. 

3748 Richard.son Clarissa HI. xiii. 8g [The .spider] sus- 
pends it [the fly], as if for a spectacle to Le exulted over: 
I’hen^ stalking^ to the door of his cell, turns about, glotes 
over it at a distance. 1764 Churchill Ep, W\ Hogarth 
Hogarth, a guilty plea'-ure in his eyes, The place of 


Ex( 


:)garth, a guilty pka'-ure in liis eyes, The place < 
xecutioner supplies. See how he glotes, enjoys the sacred 


feast, And proves himself by cruelty a priest. 3794 Godwin 
Cal. Williams (17961 II I. x. 182 Mr. Spurrel perfectly gloted, 
with eyes that seemed to devour everything that passed, 
x8oi \VoLCOT (P. Pindar; Tears ik Smiles Wks. 3812 V. 69 
The youth upon her tuneful lips Did full of lapture glote. 
xSxs Scott Guy Ai. xx, Over such [books] the eye of 
Dominie Sampson gloated with rapture. X839-40 W, 
Irving Woljert’s K. (1855? 217 Never did miser gloat on his 
money with more delight, x8s§ Macaulay hist. Eng. Ill, 
5x0 He had caught the .scent oi carnage, and came to gloat 
on the butchery in which he could no longer take an active 
part. i86x Reade Cloister H. IV. 7 Her sweet eyes turned 
and gloated on the little face . , in silence. 1868 E. Edwards 
Raleigh Lxxiv. 557 Circumstances, .which are gloated over 
in the vile letters of. . Northampton. 1874 L-Stethkn Hours 
in Library 0 ^ 9 ^) 1* 235 He, .rejoiced greatly in gloating 

over the mysteries of inifjuity. 1884 Sm S, 8 t. John llayti 
iii. 93 Soulouque went with his staff to insjiect their mangled 
bodfies .. and gloat over the scene. 1885 [see Ghoi:l]. 

Hence 6‘loa'ting' vbl. sb. Also <arioa*ter, one who 
gloats. 

1593 Tell. Troth's N’. V. Gift 29 7'he eve receivinge kinde 
glaunces for amorous gloiinges, x6s9 Torriano, Sguara- 
guardatdre, a starer, ,a gloter. 1850 Browning Christmas 
Eve xxii. 89 His Boiirbim bully’s gloating.s In the bloody 
orgies of drunk poltroonery. 

Gloa*tiag, ppl. a , [f. Gloat v. + -xng -.] 
That gloats (in the different senses of tlie vb.). 

x6o2 Marston Anionids Rev. v. iii, From Ixmeath swoln 
brows Appeares a gloting eye of much mlslike. 3625 
Bp. R. Mountagu Appello Cses. 253 Pie is in that case as 

f ’ alous oi Gotls honour, as any gloyting Puritan in the 
ack. 1682 Mk.s. F>ehn City Heiress 33, i liaw you playing 


gloating 

of doleful regret. 1837 Disraeli Penetia iv. xiv, The coarse 
wonder of tlie gloating multitude. 1877 L. Morris Epic 
Hades i, 7 But as 1 looked '1 here came a hunger in the 

gloating eyes. 

■f b. Of light : ? Glancing aside, refracted, rare, 
Dighy Nat Bodies xiii. 116 Colours may be made 
by reflexion, as also, gloating light. 

Henc® 01oat*tdbagl^ 

x68x Otway Soldier’s Fort n. i, How glotingly they look 
Ujf»on roe I 183^ J. Wilson in Blackw. Alag. XXV 11. 662 
Your face has.. been fixed as gkfaiingly as that of a Satyr. 
1885 Stevenson Dynamiter xgz His eyes lingered gloatingly 
on his dear boxes. 
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GLOBE, 


Glob, obs. form of Globe. 

Global (gl^‘^-bal), a. rare. [f. Globe sk + -al,] 

Spherical, globular. 

1676 R. Dixon Nai. 2 Test, 2, I could challenge the best 
Mathematician. . to demonstrate, .that they can so much as 
..frame a Global Circle without the least gibbosity or con- 
cavity therein. 1848 Land, Mag. 119 According to the 
modern System .. there is no Upper nor Under, the Earth 
being global. 

t GlO'bar, Obs. [f. as prec. +-aii.] — prec. 

1699 Phil. Trans. XXL 298 The French call this Shell 
the Purse, because there is joyn'd to it’s long and narrow 
Mouth .. a Globar \ printed Glolar] puff, like a full Bag, 
or Purse, a 1711 Ken Hyjnnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 49 
He.. flew. .Down to the du.sky Air, to gather Cloud, Which 
in its Globar Form should them emshroud. 

Globard, var. GlowBxVRD, Obs. 

Globate (gliJ^^’b^it, a. rare. [ad. L. glo- 
bdt-uSf pa. pple. oi glob- are to form into a mass or 
globe, t glob-us Globe sb."] a. Having the form 
of a globe, b. (See quot 1854 .) 

' 1847 in Craig. 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex.^ Globate. Applied 
to glands that are formed of lymphatic vessels connected 
together by cellular membrane, and which pass out again, 
having no excretory duct. 1860 Gosse Brit. Sea-Anem. ^ 
Corals p.^ xxxiv, Globate Cnidae. /bid. p. xxxvi, The cnidse 
of the spiral and globate kinds. 

Glotoated (gl<?‘»’b^*ted), a. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ED I.] Formed into a globe. Also fig. 

1:727-36 in Bailey. 1755 JohnsoNj formed in 

shape of a globe ; spherical ; spheroidical. 1869 G. Mac- 
donald R, Falconer I. xxi. 143 What a full globated sym- 
bolism lay then around the heart of the boy in his book, his 
violin, his kite I 1888 tr. Renan's /list. People Israel I. 239 
He [Jahvehj was the universal rouak under a globated form, 
a kind of condensed electric mass. 

t Globbe, glubbe, 2 ^. Obs. rare- \ [Onoma- 
topoeic : cf. Gloff, Glop, Gulp.] irans. To gulp 
down (liquor); to eat gluttonously. Hence 
©lo'b'ber, a glutton. 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B. V. 346 [They] seten so til euensonge 
..Tyi Glotoun had y-globbed [7'.r. (y-)glubbed, globed] a 
galoun an[d] a lille. ik'd, ix. 60 Moche wo worth that man 
that mysreuieth his Inwitte, And that be glotouns globbares 
Iv.r. glubberes, clobberis], her god is her wombe. 

Globe (gl^'»bj, sb. Also 7 glob. [a. F. globe, 
ad. L. globus a round body or mass ; a ball, sphere, 
etc. The ME. glob Joe, ghcbje, Glub, used by 
Wyclif to render L. globus in the sense * body of 
men \ etc. is prob. etymologically distinct.] 

1. A body having (accurately or approximately) 
the form of a Sphere. 

1531 Records Pathw. Knowl. r. Defin., But in a Globe, 
(whiche is a bodie rounde as a bowle) there is but one 
platte forme, and one bounde. 1559 W, Cunningham 
Cosmogr, Glasse 15 A diameter of a sphere, or globe, is any 
lyne drawen thorowe the same, goyng by the center of the 
sphere, or globe. 1393 Spenser Col. Clout 613 The fume. . 
mounts.. In rolling globes vp to the vauted skies. 1617 
Moryson I tin. 1. 79 The outward roofe is divided into foure 
globes, covered with leade. 1662 Stillingfl. Orio. Sacr. 
III. ii. § 18 All those particles were not at first Sphasrical, 
because many such little Globes joyned together will not fill 
up a continued space.^ 1783 Franklin in Ellis Orig. Lett, 
(18.^3) 424 The experiment of a vast Globe [a balloon] .sent 
up into the air, much talk’d of here at present, Cowper 
Task vr, 155 The other tall [/oot-note The Guelder Rose], 
and throwing up into the darkest gloom Of neighbouring 
Cypress . . Hersilver globes. x8i2-i6 J. Smith PanoramaSct. 
^ Art. 1. 277 The earth is not a perfect globe. 1821 Shelley 
Prometh. Unb. iii. hi. 139 Bright golden globes Of fruit, 
suspended in their own green heaven, 1834 Tomlinson 
Arago's Astron. 55 The sun is an immense globe, 1,300,000 
times greater than the earth. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
HI. 616 In the form of a globe, round as from a lathe. 

fig. A complete or perfect body, a ‘full- 
orbed * combination. 

i6o7~X2 Bacon Ess,, Gi. Place (Arb.) 284/1 In the dis- 
charge of thie place, sett before thee the best Exemples ; 
For Imitacion is a Globe of Preceptes. 1642 Milton Apol. 
Smect. (18511 300 _No sooner did the force of so much united 
excellence meet in one globe of brightnesse and efficacy, 
but [etc.]. 

t e. A fire-ball (see quot.). Obs. 

1563 W. Fulkb Meteors (1640) 9 b, Of Shields, Globes or 
bowles. These Meteors also have their name of their 
fashion, because they. . appeai'e to be round, 
f d. The Sphere of a planet. Obs. rare. 

*559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 41 The Fyre. .shal 
ascend above them, and be next the Globe of the Mone. 

2. The (or this) globe, the earth, f Formerly 
often the globe of {the) earth, of the world ; the 
earthly or terrestrial globe (cf. Ball sb. 2 ). 

1333 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 9 The hole globe of 
the world hath been s^led aboute. 1575-^4//. 4- Virg, in 
Hazl. Dodsley IV. 113 Gods that rule the skies, The Globe, 
and eke the Element. 1390 Shaks. Mids. N. iv. i. 102 We 
the Globe can compasse soone, Swifter then the wandring 
Moone. c 1630 Risuon Surv. Devon § 192 (1810) 204 He 
was the second that circumpassed the earthly globe, a 1649 
Dkumm. of Hawth. Poems 23 The sun, from east to west 
who all doth see, On this low glob sees nothing like to thee. 
1717 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Ctess Marx Apr., I 
wish . . you were . . regular in letting me know what passes 
on your side of the globe. 1732 Hume Ess. «5* Treat. (1777) 
I. 219 The same set of manners will follow a nation , , over 
the whole globe. 1769 Wesley yml. 8 Sept. (1827) III. 
369 The globe of earth . . can hardly afford a more pleasing 
scene. 184a Tennyson Locksley Hall 183 Thro’ the shadow 
of the globe we sweep into the younger day. 1891 Speaker 
2 May 534/1 The harnessing of electricity to the commerce 
of the globe. 


b. One of the planetary or celestial bodies. 

c 2366 J. Alday tr, Boaystuau* s Tkeat. World S iv b, If 
thou art minded to surpasse al ye globes of the firmament, 
and see what is there contained. 1631 Davenant Gondibert 
II, V. XX, Those vaste bright Globes .. Were made but to 
attend our little Ball. 1840 J. H. Newman Par. Serm. 
(1842) V. iv. 56 Supposing a man told that he should sud- 
denly be carried off to some unknown globe in the heavens. 

3. A spherical structure on whose surface is de- 
picted the geographical configuration of the earth 
{terrestrial globe), or the arrangement of the con- 
stellations {celestial globe). 

The terrestrial and celestial globes were formerly included 
under the name of the globes, esp, in the phrase {po learn, 
teach) the use 0/ the globes, 

*553 Ysi'e.'A Treat. Nezue Ind, Z In the moste parte 

of Globes and Mappes they see the continente or fyrme land. 
ISS9 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glmse rxAfnote, An objec- 
tion against the terestriall Globe. 1592 Dee Comp. Rehears. 
(Chetham) 28 Two globes of Gerardus Mercators best 
making on which were my divers reformations both geo- 
graphical!, and celestiall. 1623 N. Carpenter Del. 

(1635) I. vii. 166 A Mappe differs from a Globe, in that the 
Globe is a round soHde body, more neerely representing the 
true figure of the Earth. 1663 Hooke Microgr. 218, 1 have 
observ’d., several magnitudes of Stars less then those of the 
six magnitudes commonly recounted in the Globes. 170Z 
Wallis in Collect, (O. H. S.) 1. 329 With arithmetick, and 
the use of the globes. 1762-71 H. Walpole Veriue's Anecd. 
Paint. III. 25 The celestial and terrestrial globes, the 

largest that had then ever been printed. 1866 Mrs. Gaskell 
Wives <5- Dau. I. xi. 131, I suppose you’ve been taught 
mu.sic, and the use of globes, and French, and all the usual 
accomplishments. 

4. The golden ball or orb borne along with the 
sceptre as an emblem of sovereignty (cf. Ball 

3 )- 

1614 Seldf.n Titles Hon. 158 In Christianitie there is now 
appropriated to supreme Princes a Globe, and an infixt 
Crosse. 1636 Massinger Gt. Dk. Florence i. i, If I had 
beene the heire Of all the Globes and Scepters mankind 
bowes to, At my best you had deserv'd me. x688 Loud. 
Gaz. No, 2309/3 At the reading of the Gospel the Emperor 
stood up, holding his Scepter m one Hand, and the Globe 
in the other. 1733 Scots Mag. Mar. 156/1 The globe and 
cross .. shew him to have been a .. King. 1780 Cowper 
Table T. 39 The globe and sceptre in such hands misplaced, 
Those ensigns of dominion, how disgraced ! 1813 Scott 

Trierm. iii. x.xxv, With crown, with sceptre, and with, 
globe, Emblems of empery. 

5. A7tat. Globe of the eye, ocular globe, the eye- 
ball (see quot. 1885 ). 

1774 Goldsm. Nfi. Hist. (1776) VI. 162 The globe [of a 
fisn's eye], .is furnished behind with a muscle, wiiich serves 
to lengthen or flatten it according to tlie necessities of 
the animal. X835-6 Todd Cycl. A nett. I. 510/2 It [the 
tissue] abounds, .around the globe of the eye, 1870 Rolles- 
TON A nim. Life Introd. 54 The globe of the eye consists of 
two segments, the anterior of which is more or less conical. 
1870 .S'/. George's Hasp. Rep. IX. 468 Three females and one 
male . . were admitted for enucleation of wasted globes. 
1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Ocular globe, the eyeball after the 
separation of its muscles and outer connections. 

6 . A glass vessel of approximately spherical form; 
esp. a. a glass lamp-shade; b. a vessel filled 
with water, used for exhibiting ornamental fish, 
or as a lens. 

1663 Microgr. Pref. E, A pretty large Globe of 

Glass, fill'd with exceeding clear Brine. 1776 G. Semple 
Building in Water 142 The Globes., must be made of very 
thick white Glass. 1796 Hist. Ned Evans \. 10, I met 
a post chaise and four on the turnpike road : it had globes 
with lights in them. 1800 Med. yml. IV. 179 This instru- 
ment consists of a very strong glass tube . . and ends in a 
globe of 1.2 or 1.3 inch in diameter. 1839 Chatto Wood 
Engraving viii. 652 Filling a large ti-ansparent glass-globe 
with clear water, and placing it in such a manner, .that the 
light after passing through the globe, may fall directly on 
the block. X873 Stewart Conserv. Force i. 8 A glass globe 
containing numerous gold-fish. 1874 Micklethwaite Mod, 
Par. Churches 194 Globes are seldom used in churches. 
x88s Harper's Mag. Mar. 592/2 It was a new lamp, with 
a . .figured globe, 

7. Mil. t a. A hind of grenade. Ohs. 

1672 W- T. Mil. 4- Mar. Discipline in. CompL Gunner 
m, ix. 7 There is given to these sort of Globes the names of 
Granadoes. Ibid. 111. xiii. 10 Stinking Globes are made to 
annoy the Enemy. 

b. Globe of compression ( = F. globe de compres- 
sion) : an overcharged mine, the explosion of which 
produces a crater of greater radius than depth. 

1838 Penny Cycl. XI. 263/2 Globe of Compression, a name 
given by Belidor to mines in which the highest charges of 
powder are employed. . . They were first employed by the 
King of Prussia, in 1762, at the siege of Schweidnitz. 1876 
in Voyle Mint. Diet. s.v. Compression. 

8 . In imitation of a Latin use : A compact body 
(of persons). 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Triumph xiii, Out there flies 
A globe of winged Angels, swift as thought. 1667 Milton 
P. L. II. 512 Him round A Globe of fierie Seraphim 
inclos’d. 1837 Blackw. Mag, XL 1 1. 113 The Bashkirs 
collected into ‘ globes ' and ‘ turms as their only means of 
meeting the long lines of descending Chinese cavalry. 

t9. *= Globus. Ohs. 

1758 R. Brookes Pract, Physic II. 122 Then they feel 
a sort of a Globe arise from the lower Part of the Belly to the 
Hyphochondria and Diaphragm. 

10. atirib. and Comb. a. General combinations, 
globe ■7naker\ globe-making\h\. sb. ; globe-billed, 
-cheeked, -engirdling, -girding ppl. adjs. ; globe- like 
adj. ; globe-wise adv. 

1847 Craig, *Globe-billed cura^sow, in Ornithology, the 


Crax globicera of Linnseus, a native of Guiana, X819 W, 
Tennant Papistry Storm'd 18 Around the altar 

prance and pace *Globe-cheekit Fun. x 6 zz Dravtou Poly- 
oib. xix. 307 *Globe-engirdling Drake, the Nauall Palme 
that wonne. 1847 L merson Poems, Monadnoc "Wks. (Bohn) 
1. 433 The alps’ ^globe-girding chain. 1397 Drayton Heroic. 
Ep. iii. 29 'Whilst 1 behold thy *Globe-like rouling eye, 
Thy louely cheeke (mee thinks) stands smiling by. 1620-55 

I . Jones Stone-Heng {1725) 67 Unto Ve.sta.. they built 
Temples of a round Form (Jlobelike. 1657 W. Coles 
Adam in Ederplxi. 1 17 The Globe-like Throat-worts, .grow 
naturally in divers places beyond the Seas. 1740 Harris 
in Phil. Trans. XLi. 324 The *Globe-makers might save us 
the Trouble and Expence of having these graduated Slips 
of Brass, by dividing .some Meridian. 1878 C. H, Coote m 
Tra 7 ts. New Shaks. Soc. 98 It was a ‘new map ’ on a new 

Tojection made by one of tjie most eminent globe-makers of 
is time. 1873 Knight Diet. Mech. t^Z^fz In the history of 
*gIobe-making, the name of Ferguson, the mathematician, 
has an honourable place. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner 
F vij, [Artichokes] somewhat resemble Pine-apples, consist- 
ing of many skales, compacted * Globe-wise. 1698 Lister 
Joum. Paris (1699) 192 In the Orangerie were.. two pair of 
Mirtles in Cases, cut Globe- wise. 

b. Special combinations: gIobe-aiiiarantb(us 
(see Amaranth 3 ) ; f globe-animal, -animalcule, 
a minute globular locomotive organism {Volvox 
globator) ; globe-articboke = Artichoke i ; globe- 
cock (see quot.); globe fiotver*, 

globe-daisy, Glohularia vulgaris ; f globe-dial, 
a sun-dial in the form of a globe ; F globe-fennel, 
some variety of fennel ; glob e-fisb, a fish of 
globular form, esp. one of the Tetrodo7itidse or 
Diodontids, which assume this shape by inflation ; 
globe-flower, Irollius europmus , ranunculaceous 
plant with yellow flowers ; globe-lamp, a lamp in 
which the light is protected by a globe ; globe- 
ligMning - Fire-Ball i ; globe-loadstone, a 
spherical magnet ; globe-ranunculus = globe- 
flower ; globe-sight, a front sight for a rifle, etc. 
consisting of a ball or disk; globe-slater, a sessile- 
eyed crustacean of the genus Sphoeroma ; globe- 
thistle, a name for species of Echinops ; globe- 
trotter, one who goes globe-trotting ; globe-trot- 
ting, extensive and hurried travelling over the 
world for the sake of sight-seeing; globe-valve 
(see quot.). 

*733 Miller Gardener's Diet. (ed. 2) I, Afuaranioides, 
*Globe Amaranthusor Everlasting Flower, 1755 Johnson 
( citing M ILLER), Globe amaranth. 1806 Priscilla Wakefield 
Dojh. Recreat. vi. 92 The *globe animal, so named on account 
of its form, which is like a round ball without any appearance 
of head, tail, or fins. 1867 J. Hogg Microsc. ii, i. 275 This 
little cell, so well known to the older observers as the ’'globe- 
animalcule or revolving-cell. 1858 Glenny Card. Every-day 
Bk. 219/1 * Globe Artichoke. 1882 Garden xi Mar. 169/3 
Now is a good time to make plantations of Globe Artichokes. 
X875 Knight Diet, Mech.,*Giobe-cock, formerly a sphere with 
astern by which it was moved, .now a circular disk of similar 
use, and retaining the name. 1397 Gerarde Herbal il 
cccli. 8x0 The globe flower is called . . in English ’'Globe 
Crowfoote, Troll flowers, and Lockron gowlons. Ibid. 

II. cxciii. § 7. 512 The blewe Daisie is called . . in English 

blew Daisies and *Globe Daisie. 1625 in Willis & Clark 
Cambi-idge (1886) I. X83 For gilding and working y^ *globe 
dialis £2- R. Holme Armoury iii. 372/2 A Ball, or 

Globe Dial, to shew the Hour without a Gnomon. 1713 
Petiver in Phil. Trans. XXV III. lyo Smooth *Globe-Fennel. 
1668 Wilkins /?<?«/ Char. 11. 142 Fishes of a liard crustaceous 
skin . .Sphasrical . . [as] Orbis Scuiatus, ’’'Globe-fish. X73S 
Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XXXIX. 113 Orbis laevis varie- 
gatus: The Glob- Fish. X884-S Riverside Nat, Hist. 
(1888) III. 289 Tetrodontidm .. have received numerous 
popular names, such as swell-fish, bottle-fish, bellows-fish, 
egg-fish, globe-fish .. etc. 1597 *Globe flower [see globe- 
crow/ooi]. X834 S. I'homson Wild FL ii. 97 The . . globe- 
flower. 1897 Daily News 7 Jan. 6/7 The boatswain was 
taking a *gIobe lamp into the forepeak. 18S8 Tait in 
Encycl. Brit. XXIII. 330/1 ‘ ’’Globe-lightning’ or ‘fireball’. 
1664 Power Exp, Philos, 170 Not to mention how bard a 
thing it is ; first, to find the two Polary points in a ’’Globe- 
Loadstone [etc.]. 1733 Miller Gardener's Diet. led. 2) I, 
Helleboro-Ranunctdus, *Globe Ranunculus vulgo. 1884 
Harpers Mag. Aug. 367/1 At this short distance you don’t 
care for the peep and ’‘globe sights. X879 Rossiter Diet, 
Sci. Terms s.v. Globe, ’’Globe-slaters = Sphaeroma. 1597 
Gerarde Herbal u. cccclxii. 990 Carduus Globosus .. is 
called in English, ’’Globe Thistle, and Ball-Thistle. 1638 
Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus iii. 47 And he that inquireth 
into the little bottom of the globe-thistle, may finde that gal- 
lant bush arise from a scalpe of like disposure. 1794 Martyn 
Rousseau's Bot. xxvi. 404 Common Globe-thistle isso called 
from the flowers growing in globular heads. 1883 Stevenson 
Silverado Sg'. i It is no place of pilgrimage for the summary 
’’globe-trotter. 1S80 Daily News 6 May 4/8 The season for 
’’globe-trotting . . has seriou.sly set in. 187$ Knight Diet. 
Meek., *Globe-valz<e, i. A ball-valve, one of a spherical shape. 
. . 2. A valve inclosed in a globular chamber. 

Globe (gl^“b), V. Also 7 glob. [f. prec. ; cf. 

L. globdj'e!] 

1. trans. To form into a globe. Also refl. 

1641 Milton Ch. Govt. ir. iii, 'Vet is it [Self-respect, pre- 
viously de.signated as ‘the radical moi.sture ’ of ‘every worthy 
enterprize *] not incontinent to bound it self, as humid things 
are, but hath in it a most restraining and powerful 1 abstinence 
to start back, and glob it self upward from . . any .soile 
wherewith it may peril to stain itself. 1838 Emerson 
Cambridge, Mass. Wks. (Bohn) II. xgi The moral traits 
which are all globed into every virtuous act and thought. 
1^54 Tennyson En. .<4 n/. 598 The great stars that globed 
themselves in Heaven. X876 G. Meredith Beauch, Career 
I. vii. Toi A small round brilliant moon hung almost globed 
in the depths of heaven. 


GLOBED, 
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GLOBDLITB. 


2, intr. To assume or have the form of a globe. 
s8s6 M rs. Browning Aur. Leigh in. 275 My eyes globed 
luminous Through orbits of blue shadow. 18% E. Arnold 
U.. World V. (1891 ) 223 So the dew Globes on a grass-blade. 
Hence G-lo’bmg ///. a. 

xSSi Thornbury Turner (1862I I. 30 The myriads of 
houses over wliich the black globing dome dominates. 

Glolied (gli^“bd), pj>i, a. [f. Globe v, -h eb-.] 

1. Having the form of a globe. 

iSao Keat.s Melanck. li, Then glut thy sorrow on a morn- 
ing rose . . Or on the wealth of globed peonies. 1850 Mrs. 
Browning Poems 26 As twilight drifted Through the 
cedar masses, The globed sun we lifted. 1863 T. Woolner 
My Beautiful Lady Z6 Their [birds'] fluttering bursts the 
globed seeds. 

2. Furnished with a globe. 

1832 L. Hunt Poems 172 Of the old kings with high 
exacting looks, Sceptred and globed. 1867 G. Musgrave 
Noohs Old Frame il. 136 The garden walks were illumin- 
ated by about sixty very large globed gas-lamps. 

GloTbelet (gUa^blat). nmce-wd. [f. Globe $b. 
Hh-LET.J A small globe or globule ; a drop. 

1839 Bailey Feshts xviii. (1848) 185 Like a phosphor 
globelet in the sea. 1883 Roden Noel in HarpePs Mag, 
Apr. 815/2 Where a rainbow globelet crosses. 

Glob8Td(e, var. Glowbaep, glow-worm. 
GloMcal (glp'bikal, ^Itfu'bikai), a. [f. Globe 

Sb. -h -10 + -AL.] 

+ 1. Globular, spherical. Ods, 
x6iz Dkkker London Triumphing A 4b, The earth : whose 
Olobicall Rotundity is Hieroglifically represented by the 
wheele of the Chariot. 1658 R, Franck Norik, Mem, 11821) 
p. XV, For God through wisdom hung up aloft the.se bright, 
shining, and globical bodies, whereby to illuminate this 
stupendous creation. i<^S A. Van Leeuwenhoek in Phil, 
Trans^'^yL 370 A Globical RoundneiiS. 

2. Her, Having tlie general outline circular. 
s6S8 R. RotUK Armoury 1. 44 bi It is also Blazoned a Cross 
Patee Globicall land Patee Circulated or Circuledh 1828-40 
Berry Emycl. Herald. I, Glohical, or Convex^ circular on 
the outside. 1847 Gloss, Herald, s,v. Crms^ The Cross 
paHee alisSe or globical is a circle in general outline instead 
of a square. 

Hence t CHo’Mcally adv, 

xfrpz W, T. Mil, ^ Marit. Discipline in. Compl. Gunner 
111. IX. 7 The Hand Granadoes, are Globicaily or perfectly 
round and hollow in their interior part in manner of a Sphere. 
Globiferous (gbwbi-fer3s).d!. Ent, [I'h.globi- 
Globe sb, + -eerous.] Having a globe or bulb 
at the end of the antennae. 

1836 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol. IV. 323 Glohiferotis, when the 
setigerous joint [of the antennae] is larger than the preceding 
one, and globose. 

li GloMgeriaa (glJ^biid^ersima). PL gloM- 
gerinsB. [mod. L., f. L. globi-, globus G lobe sb. + 
caiTjing + •ina -ine ; named by D’Orbigny in 
1826.J A foraminiferoiis rhizopod, found in im- 
mense numbers in deep parts of the ocean. 

1847 in Craig. 1863 Lyell Aniiq. Man xiv. 268 ITieir 
stomachs were full of globigerina, of which foraininiferou.s 
creatures .the oozy bed of the ocean at that vast depth was 
found to be exclusively composed. i87;5 Dawson Daxim of 
Life iv. 89 In the Globigerinas . . only eight or ten segments 
are ordinarily produced by continuous gemmation. x88o 
A R. Wallace fsL Life vi. 89 'The Globigerinae have been 
shown by the Challenger explorations to abound in all 
moderately warm seas. 

b. ait rib, y as giobigerima-sbells ; also globige- 
srina-mud, -ooze, deep-sea mud or chalky ooze, 
consisting of decayed globigerinje. 

*878 Dana Corals^ ii. 143 A mud full of foraminifers, 
Glooigerina mud, as it is called from the species characteriz- 
ing it. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. xvi. 270 There Is no 
sufficient evidence that pure and clean Globigerina shells 
contain any appreciable proportion of such mineral matter. 
*880 A. R. Wallace hi. Life vi. 87 The while oceanic 
mud, or Globigerina-ooze, found in all the great oceans at 
d^ths viwying^frora 250 to nearly 3,000 fathoms. 

Globigerine (glti^bi'd^erin), a, [See prec. 
and "INE.J Belonging to the Glohigerinm, 

*^ Student's Mag. Feb, 33 Globigerine deposits. x88o 
Nature XXI. 219 'Tire areas occupied by the globigerine, or 
calcareous* ooze \ 

Globin (gld'j'bin). [f. L. glob'us Globe sb, -i- 
-IN.] (See quot) 

s^7 Foster Physiol. 11, il 241 The proteid which is pre- 
cipitated when a solution of hasmoglobin is exposed to the 
air, though belonging to the globulin family has characters 
of its own. It has been named by Preyer globin, 

t Glo'bmess. Obs. rare-^. [f. Globy + -kess,] 

1611 CoTGR., Rondeur,, roundnesse, globinesse. 

Globird, var. Glowbakd, Obs.,, glow-worm. 

+ Glo'Mst. Obs. rare - L [f. Globe -f -ist.] 
One versed in the use of the globes. 

*642 Howell For, Tra^K fArb.) 87 Being a good Globist, 
hee will quickly find the Zenith, the distances, the climes 
and the Farallells, and distances of Regions, 

Globoid (gI(?«*boid), a. and sb. [f. Globe sb. + 

-OH).] ' .. ■ ■ 

A. Of approximately globular form. 

Pop. Set. Monthly XXX. 324 The.se bush-retreats of 
the mice were all distinctly globular, or globoid. 

B. jtA Bot. (See quots.) 

*875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 52 Non-crystalline, 
roundish, or clustered granules, known as Globoids. These 
arc a double calcium and magnesium phosphate, in which 
the latter base is greatly in exces.s. *885 G. L. Goodale 
Physiol, Bet. <1892)47 Amorphous or globular concretions 
..known as globoids. 


Globos® (gk«bp«'s), a, [ad, L. globbs-tis, f. 
globus Globe; cf. Ob', globeux, Globous.] Hav- 
ing the form of a globe ; completely or approxi- 
mately spherical. Now only in scientific use. 

CX47S in nth Rep. Hist, MSS. Cotmn. App. HI. (1887) 
15 In the begynnynge when thow made all of nowght, A 
globose mater, and derke undur confusion. *667 Milton 
P, L. viL 357 Finst the Sun . . he framd . . then formd the 
Moon Globose. 1707 Phil. Trans. XXV. 2389 Two great 
Glolx)se Tumors. 1757 Pultney ziizV/. L. 6% The fruit is a 
globose berry. 1807 Grabbe Par, Reg, i. 140 The leek, 
with crown globose and reedy stem. *822-34 Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 4) IV. 74 It is then that the breasts assume a 
globose plumpness. 1874 Coues Birds N. W, 133 The egg 
IS usually rather globose, 

absol. {qnasi-.¥i^. > 1667 M ilton P. L .v. 753 All the Karth, A nd 
all the Sea, from one entire globose Stretcht into Longitude. 
Hence Globo'sely adv., Olobo'seness. 

1727 Bailey, Glehoseness. *840 Paxton Bot, Diet., 
Globoselyelliptical, between spherical and oval. *854 
Woodward Moilitsca ii. *62 Helix Potnaiia ., 

globosely depressed or conoidal. *880 Watson in Jrnl, 
Linn, Soc. XV. No. 82. 98 Shell — globosely conical. 
GloTjOSity (gli?ttbF*sili). [ad, late L. glohosi- 
tat-em : see Globose and -ity.] The condition of 
being globose ; roundness, rotundity. Also, a 
globose or rounded pnrt 

a 1657 Balfour Ann. ScotL (1824-5) IL 74 In the globositie 
therof, to admire his wisdoome. *662 H. More Philos, 
Writ. Pref. Gen. 20 At which Timidity of mine none 
can justly wonder that considers how shie tlie ancient 
Fathers were of the Globosity of the Earth. 181 x 

Pinkerton Pefral. 1. 199 When .. the figures are more 
turgid, and each part disfigured with some globosity, it is 
probable that they were formed with a little auger or trepan. 
1830 Examhur 53/r 'I’he Johnsonian globosity of his periods. 
1847-8 H. Miller First Tmpr, xvi. 11857) 265 The trunk .. 
wearing all its huger globosities behind, 
t GlolbO'SOtlS^ a. Obs, rare L [f. L. glohSs-ns 
Globose + -ous.] * Globose. 

i68x Wharton Eclipses Wks. (1683) 103 The earth is not 
cubical, nor pyramidal but on every side perfectly Round, 
or terminated by a Globosous Figure. 

Globous (gl^»*bss), a, [ad. F, gtoheux (obs.) 
or \j,. giobos'tts Globose.] »« Globose, Now rare. 

The form is frequent in the 17th and early rSth c. Johnson 
distmgiiishe.s globous and globose on metrical ground-s, 

‘ When the accent is intended to lie on the last syllable, the 
word should be 'nxVa.ext globose, when on the fvt^x globous,' 

^ 1610 Healey St. Aug. City God 300 The ay re thickning 
it selfe into a globous body, produceth a world. 1615 
Crooke Body of Man 433 Though the figure of the 
head be round, yet is it not exquisitely ana to a haire 
globous, but .somewhat long. *667 Milton P. L. v. 649 
wider fanr Then all this globous Earth in Plain outspred. 
jyxa Blackmore Creation 22 That they [atonisj Should 
muster there. .And draw together in a globous form, lyw 
E. SiBLY AsiroL (1792) L 15 'I’he earth is a wheel or globe 
of sea and land, circumscribed by the atmosphere, which is 
globous too. 1865 Gi DLEV A leies % 36 The azure sky Which 
vaults the globous earth. 

Hence ©Xo toomsly miv,, Ulo'bottsaess. 
x6S3 Sanders Physiogn, etc 276, I shall define the 
cheeks to be those part.s of the face which from the inoutli 
arise globoilsly and most eminent. x(di%Phil. 7 'ram.yLlll. 
rerj I'hese Globules then changed into the form of couls . . 
and then they retook their former globousness. 

Globulsr (gVbiizlaj), a, [a. L. type *glohu-‘ 
laris, f. globulus Globule ; cf. F. glohulaire. 
Although etymologically related to Globule, the word is 
commonly employed in senses corresponding to those of 
Globe, in place of Globose ; for other examplesof the same 
phenomenon see -ular.] 

1. Having the form of a globe : spherical, round. 

*<Ssd Blount Glossogr., Globular, Round^ like a Glolie. 

Baclon]. 1662 Stillingfi^ Orig. Sacr, iii. it. § 18 Globular 
particles. 1664 Power Plxp. Philos. 8 Her eye is large and 
globular. 1691 1701 Norris Ideal World t. ii. 51 At the pre- 
puce of a globular body I have naturally excited in me the 
idea of a perfect glo^ or sphere. *772-84 Cook Pay. 1 179CO 
IV. 1239 In this station two globular hills appeared near its 
N. E. part, i8t>o Vinck Hydrostat. x.( 1806)97 It is better 
to make the bulb fiat than globular, *866 G. Macdonai.d 
A nn. Q, Neighh, ix. (1878) 140 From the centre of the ceiling 
..hung a globular lamp. 1868 E. P, Wright World 

i 15 hlinute globular creatures, called NoctUucat. 

2. Composed of globules. 

*733 Chevne Eng. Malady ii. i. § 5 (*734) *18 The Blood 
separates into two Parts, one of a more glutinous and 
solid Texture, calPd the Globular, *830 Knox Auat. 61 
There is at first no determinate texture in the organs ; there 
are not even glolmles at the commencement. At a later 
period, the entire mass of the body appears globular or 
granulated. i 885 . 9 i!'rf..Sa<r. Lex., Globular denime, a layer 
of dentine, presenting rounded masses, lying immediately 
beneath the enamel. 

3. Globular projedian^ihtiimtfhoii of map- making 
in which the sphere is represented as it would ap- 
pear if viewed from a distance * half the chord of 
90 ®. Globular ehart, a chart on this projection. 
Globular sailing KSpxdt, 

^ *727-4* Chambers Cyei., Globular chart . .Globular mib 
tm, xyj^ R, Rolt Did, 'Trade ^ Com* s.v. Chart, Globuiar 
Chart, IS a projection m called, from the conformity it bears 
to the j^lohe itself. Penny Cycl. Xl. 063/0 Globular 

projection. Ibid,, Globular^ sailing, a term of navigation, 
employed to denote the sailing from one place to another 
over an arc of a great dzdev the shortest distance be- 
tween the two places. 

Hence IllohEla'rily, 01 o*hi*l®ccaes#, the pro- 
perty of being globular ; Q-lo'lmlarly adv. 

*727 Bailey vol.'ll, GMmleemesx, the same as GUboseneu, 
*809 Pearsosi in PkM, Tram. XCSX. 344 The globulaiity 


of expectorated matter. 1812 Sir H. Davy Cliem, Philos, 68 
It is the same force (cohesion), which, .gives globularity to 
fluids. 1826-34 Good's Bk. Nat. (ed. 3) II. 73 The globu- 
larity of the head, and the flatness or sharpness of the face. 
1856 Rogue's Life ii. in Motisehold Wd,s, 8 Mar. XIILi8i/i 
When a man has no perceptible ^eyelids and when his eyes 
globularly project so far out of his head, that [etc.]. 

Globule i glf?-bi44l). Also 7 globiil, 8 globle. 
[a, F. globule, ad. L. globulus (dim. of globus 
Globe), round lump, ball, pill] 

1. A spherical body of small size ; a round drop 
(of water, etc.). Biol. Applied to many minute 
sj iherical structures, e.g. the corpuscles of the blood. 

*664 PowF.R Exp. Philos. 44 In that Meal-like Powder of 
Mercurins Cosmeticus, were globules of ^ plainly discern- 
able. 1682 T. Gibson Anat. ic>o It seems to be compacted 
out of many Globules or knots included in a common mem- 
brane. 1702 E. Baynard Cold Baths 11. (1709) 322 The con- 
stituent jfkirts of that Fluid [the Blood], viz. the Globles, 
being broken and destroy'd. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chem, 
Philos. 68 When two particlesof quicksilver are brought into 
apparent cr ntact they may be made to unite and form one 
globule. *83* Brewster iV^t/.TJfdZj'/cvi.fiSss) 155 A vertical 
stratum of vapour, consisting of exceedingly minute globules 
of water, x^o Iyndall C/ac. ii. y. 251 The saturation, .of 
the snow..enable.s the air to form itself into globules. 

Comb, 1835-6 'i'oDD C>: 7 , Anat. 1 . 693/1 J'he yolk is., 
marked with two rows of small .spots, globule-like, 

2. Bol, The antheridium or male reproductive 
organ of Chameete (see quots.). 

*830 Bindley Nat, Syst, Bot. 326 In the axillae of the 
uppermost whorls -. the organs of reproduction take their 
origin; they are of two kinds, one called tlie nucule, the 
other the gl- .bule. *858 Caki'KNikr Peg. Phys, § 776 The 
fructification of the Cbaraceais is of tw'o kinds, nucules, and 
globules, both of them .seated in the axils oftlie branchlets. 

3 . A small pUl or pilule, .such as is used in 
homa;o]->athy. 

1849 Lytton Caxlons m. v, My father had not as much 
pride as a homceopathist could have put into a globule. 
1874 Si'UROKON Treus .Dai*. Ps. xci. 3T00 many among us., 
jiliii e more reliance in a piual or a globule than in the I.ord 
and giver of life. 1876 B’nksh Bunsen in Hare Life (1879) 
II. viii. 467 Prescribe sometimes lor myself the globules. 
Hence Glo'buled ppl. a,, formed into a globule. 
1806 J. Grahame Birds Siot, 4 The dew that globuled 
lies up(’>n her mottled plumes, 

Globulet (glp'bi/Hct). mm [f. Globule 4- 
-ET,] A small or minute globule. 

*67* Phil. Trans. VL 3040 To this Chapter also he makes 
an Appendix of 'Fhorns, Hairs, and Gloimlets, explaining 
both tlicir Constitution and Use. *67* Grew A nat Plants 
X. V. § 21 All Flowers have their Powders or Globulets, 
1802 Bingley Anim. Biog. (1813) III. 494 Under the micro- 
.scope, their bodies seem to be covered with numerous globu- 
lets of different .sizes. 

GlobuliferottS (glpd)i*?li*fcr;ss), a, [f. Globule 
- j- -j'iFEEoUB.] . That bears or protiuces globules. 
X796 Withering Brit. /Va«/jr(ed. 3‘ HI. 428 Calyx 5-cleft, 
segments oval, covered with short giohuUferous hairs. 186a 
Dana Man. Gtol. 71 Some varieties are also called globuli- 
ferous when tlie concretions are isolated globules and evenly 
distributed through the texture of a rock. 1878 Lawkenck 
it.Cotids Rocks "Class. 86 Spherulitic or Global iferoms. 

Globllliform (gip-biiJflifpjm), a. rare-K [f. 
as prec. + -(i)FOitM.J Shaped like a globule. ■ 
x8m M/'-Murtrie CuviiPs Anim* Ningd. 382 The. .genus 
. . Monotaraa, is dtstingukhed, -by the. .glohuliform club., 
of ti'ie antennae. 

Glolbuli'meter. [f. L- globubm Globule 
+ Gr. iiirpav measure, -MITIE.] » Hsmato- 

RETEIl b. x88s in 

Globiilixi (gif ‘biiHin}* Also -iae, [f. Globule 

-INE.] 

1. Bot. A name for starch-granules and cWoro- 
phyll-granules. ? Obs. 

1835 Bindley inirod. Bot. (1848) I. 112 The starch-like 
granules called Globuline by 'Furpin. 

2. A proteid found in blooo, the crystalline lens, 
and other structures ; one of the two constituents 
of hoemoglobin, the other being bscmatin ; called 
also Crystallin, 

*845 G. K. Day tr. Simon's Anim. Chem, I. 88 In the 
analysi.s of the blood, the principal conip<ment parts, the 
water, albumen, haematin, globulin and fibrin, are usually 
determined. *859 F&u>mf Chem. 5.18 Globulin exi.sts in 
concentrated solution in the crystiilline Ums, and in the 
blood.globules. 1875 Darwin Insectiv. I'L vi. 134 How far 
globulin would be nutritious to animals is not known. 

b. pi. General name of a class ol j^roteids in- 
soluble in water, of which globulin is the type. 

*873 Ralek Pkys.Ckem. 27 All the albuminoids are remark- 
able tor their instabiUty..the globulins are the least., stable 
of the whole group. 

Globulism (glp'biiHiz’m). [f. as prec, + -iSM.j 
A term sometimes applied to homceopathy (see 
Globule $). So Glo'htOirt, a bomoeo|mthist 
*857 Dunglison Med, Lex,, Ciobulism, Homoeopathy. 
xBtSf^^Daiiy 'fel *5 J«h*, I would rather he killed by a 
legitimate practitioner than get well under the hands of a 
globulist, /bid. 34 Nov, 5/1 We shall hear the glOTies of 
globulism sounded throughout Europe. 

Gloljiilits igV'bii^^it). Min* [f* Globule ^ 
-ITE.] pi. Minute rounded bodies developed in 
the process of devitrification. 

*8^ Rotley Study Rocks x. i6t The glohulites represent 
the ino.st embryoriic stage of Crystallogeneris* . 

Hence CHobuU'tic <r., belonging to, or contain- 
ing, glohulites. 


aiiOBULom 

s884 /4?«rm yr^iL Sti. Ser. ni. XXV III. 23^ Between these 
microlites . . could be detected a trace of pyroxene, .with., 
dark globulitic base. 

Globnloid (,gl^'*bi2^1oid), a. ff, as prec. + -0ID.] 
‘Resembling a globule or globules * {Cent. Dkt.). 
GloTblllOSa (gl^?'bi^?l^ns), a. [f. as prec, -OSE.] 
xc: GloBU nous. 1840 in P.<vxTON £ot. Diet, 

Glolbulons (gV'bi/nns), t35. Nowrtrm [a. F. 
globuleux.'l Having the form of a globule or glo- 
bules ; consisting of globules, f Also rarely 
Globular i, 

s658 H. More Div, Dial. ni. xxviii. (1713) 251 In each of 
these Circles was there also a small Globulous Speck. 1679 
M. Rusden Disc. Bees 33 Where they [bees] make one 
entire globulous body neer the upper parts of the Hive. 
JE703 Moxoh Meek. Exerc. $ Small Globulous Work, as the 
Heads of Pins that round off towards the Edges. 1786-7 
Bonnycastle Astron, xix. 310 Des Cartes define.s it to be a 
globulous matter, diffused through the universe. 1868 
Figuier's Insect World hi. 113 The anteiinte are 
short, with a second globulous articulation, and a small 
terminal hair. 

Hence t Crlo’buloTisaiess. 

2665 Boyle Exper. Cold 715 The same drops, .will readily 
adhere to Gold, and lose their Globulousness upon it, 
IlCrlobus igl^«'b-»s). Path. [L. gladus Globe.'] 
Short for globus hystericus, the medical term for a 
choking sensation, as of a lump in the throat, to 
which hysterical persons are subject. 

1794-6 E. Darwin Zoon, (1802) II. 530 The globus kys~ 
Uricus consists in the retrograde motion of the oasophagus. 
1822-34 Goods Study Med. fed, 4) III. 405 note, The epi- 
leptic patient does not laugh or shed tears . . neither is 
globus a sensation known to him. 1853 Kane Grinnell 
Exp. xxxiii. 293, 1 looked at him [the sun] thankfully with 
a great globus in rny throat, 1807 Alibutfs Sysi. Med. II, 
803 He commonly suffers from globius. 

&lobj (glJ‘*bi), a. [f. Globe sb. + -yl.] 
Globular, spherical. 

2600 Rowlands Letting Humours Blood vii. 83 The worlds 
whole globy round. 1643 Milton Dhiorce i. vi, One of 
the highest Arcs that human Contemplation . .can make from 
the globy Sea whereon she stands. 1844 L. Hunt Blue- 
stocking Revels iii. 59 Thus, talks he of roses ? They come, 
thick and globy. 

Gloce, obs. form of Gloss, Glozb. 
GlocMdeous (gli^oki-diss), a. Bot. [f. as next 
+ -(e)ous.] =iiext 

Gray Struct. Bot. Ghchideous, Glochidiate, 

when bristles and the like are barbed at the tip. 
GlOCMdmte (gl^^iki’diiftb a. Bot. Also glo- 
chidato. [f. mod.L. glochidi-um barbed hair of 
a plant (a. Gr. dim. of 'yXoogis point of 

an arrow) + -ate. Cf. F. glochidL] Barbed at 
the tip (see quots.). 

2829 Loudon Rncycl. Plants 2100 Clochidate, having 
hairs, the ends of which are .split and hooked back, so that 
the hook is double, i&js Lindley Sch. Bot. vi. (1858) 86 
Involucre globo.se, glochidate (covered with scales terminat- 
ing in a sharp hai^ htx)k,and finally constituting a bur). i86x 
Bentley Man. Bot. 46 If presenting two or more hooks at 
their apex, they are glochidiate or barbed. 1870 Hooker 
Stud. B'lora 297 Utricularia . . seeds . . pitted or covered 
with capitate or glochidiate hairs. x88o [see GLOCHinEou.s]. 

GIOCMnaite (gltf“-kin/t), a. [f. Gr. yXojxiv-j 
Stem of ykcoxis (see prec.) + - ate.] = Glochidiate. 
2834 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

t Glocidate, Obs. rare'- [f. L. glocid-dre 
to cluck (in Festus) +-ATB.] Bitr. (See quot.) 
2623 Cockf-ram, Glocidate, to clocke like a Hen. 
Crlockes^te (gV'kersit). Min. [See quot. 
Named by Nauman in 1855.] A ferric sulphate of a 
yellow-brown or black colour and a resinous lu.stre. 

1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 662 Glockerite was named after 
the mineralogist, E. F. Glocker. 

Glol, glode, obs. str. pa. t. Glide. 
tGlode. Obs. rare. [See Glade j-A 2 ] 

1 1 . ?A place free from brushwood. (Cf.GLADE2 1 .) 
23- . Gaw. ^ Gr. Kni. 2182 Hit [a hill] hade a hole on he 
ende, & on ayher .syde, & ouer-growen with gre.sse inglodes 
ay where. 

b. = Glade sb.'^ i b. (Cf. the place-name Cock- 
glode - cockglade.) 

162X Fletcher Wild^oose Chase v. iv, 'Bless me : what 
Tiling is this? two Pinacles Upon her pate ! Is’t not a glode 
to catch Wood-cocks? 

2 . ? A bright place in the sky ; a flash of light ; 
Glade sb:^ 2. 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. A. 79 Quen glem of glodez agaynz 
hem [the leaves] glydez,Wyth .schymeryng schene ful schry lie 
hay.schynde. 

3 . (Meaning uncertain : perh. a misreading.') 

4t 1400-50 Alexander 1334 pan bowes he to he baistall 8: 
brymly it semblis, Gedirs of ilk glode grettir & smallire, And 
prekis forth with his pray. 

Gloebard(e, -beard(e, var. Glowbard, Obs. 
Gloeocapsoid (gl/jt^kce-psoid), a. Bot. [f. 
mod.L. Glatocapsa a genus of bluish-green algse 
(f. Gr. yKoia glue + L. capsa box, case) + -oiD.j 
Belonging to or resembling the genus Glceocapsa. 

1857 Berkeley Crypiog. Bot. § 139. 165 The singularity 
consists in the repeated division of the endochrome, till we 
have a tube constricted at regular intervals, each division 
containing a gloeocapsoid mass. 

Gloet, obs. pa. t. of Glow. 

Gloe-worm, obs. form of Glow-worm. 

Glof(e, obs. form of Glove. 
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Gloff (gVO, sb. Sc. [cf. Glipp jA] a sudden 
fright, scare, start. 

1721 Kelly Scot. Prozf. 337 There came never such a Gloff 
to a Daw’s Heart. 1768 Ross Helenore (1789) 42, I sarma 
tell yow, what a gloff 1 got. 

Gloflf (gVf)> z'. Sc. [cf. Gltpp -v.] inir. To 
be startled or scared ; to give a scared look. 

*7SS Forbes yrnl. pr. Land. 30 I’m seer you wou'd hae 
laughin sair, gin ye had seen how the auld hag gloffed fan 
she fell down. 1768 V.O'&sHelenore^s'jZQ' 64, 1 gard a witch 
fa’ headlins in a stank .. The carling gloff 'd and cry’d out 
will-awae. 

tGlO'fFer. Obs. [Echoic: cf. Globbe, Glop, 
Gulp ; also Da. (dial.) gluffe, Sw. (dial.) gluffa, to 
eat hastily or noisily (said e.g. of pigs), gluffl a 
glutton.] A gluttonous eater. So also Olo'ffi.ng' 
•vbl. sb., gluttonous eating. 

c 1440 Promp, Para. 199/2 Gloffare, or devowrare, des’or- 
afor . . vorator . . G\o^yr\%t, or devowrynge, devoracio, 
voracio. [Cf. t6th c. quots. s.v. Glosser -•.] 

Glogh, obs. form of Glow 
Gloiocarp (gloi-^karp). Bot. [f. Gr. yXoia 
glue, or yXoios glutinous substance + napnos fruit. 
(The analogical form would be *gloeocarp.y\ The 
quadruple spore of some algals. 

1866 in Treas. Bot, 535/1. 

Gloir(e, obs. Sc. lorm of Glory. 

Gloit, obs. form of Gloat v. 

Glome rgl<?«m). [ad. L. glomtis ball, clue.] 
tl. A ball or clue of yarn, etc. In quot.y^. 
2643 Bir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 43 There is there- 
fore a secret glome or bottorne of our days. 2656 Blount 
Glossogr., Glome, a clue, or bottom of thread. 

2 . Bot. =Glomerule i. 

2793 Martyn Lang. Bot., Glomus, a glome, or roundish 
head of flowers. iZgo Lippincotfs Mag. Jan. 99 The flood 
Doth sometimes stain the marsh-flowers' moon-white glomes. 

3 . * Glome of frog \ Bracey Clark’s name for the 
two rounded, elastic eminences, separated by a 
cleft, which form the posterior extremity or base 
of the frog of the horse’s foot’ i.Syd. Soc. Lex. 188^). 

Glome, var. Gloom Obs. 

Glomerate (gV*mer<?t), a. [ad. L. glomerat- 
us, pa. pple. of glomerare : see next.] Compactly 
clustered, having the form of a rounded mass or 
cluster. ChiQ^y Bot. ', also Afw/a'A (see quot. 1854). 

X793 Mar'FYN Lang. Bot., Glomerata spica-panicula. A 
glomerate spike . . The glomerate panicle is exemplified in 
Poa ciliaris. 1806 Galpine Brit. Bot. 35 Pan, i-rowed, 
superdecompound, glomerate. 1846 Dana Zooph. iv. § 69 
{1848) 68 The.se zoophytes have generally a form irregularly 
glomerate, rather than symmetrically globular. 1854 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Glomerate, Anat. Applied to gland.s that are 
formed of a clue, as it were, of sanguineous vessels having 
an excretory duct but no cavity, 2870 Hooker Stud. Flora 
147 Cymes glomerate. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. 413/2 Glomer- 
ate, compactly clustered. 

t Glo'merate, V. Ohs. [f. L. glomerdt-, ppl. 
stem of glomerare to form into a ball or mass, to 
collect, f. glomer-, glomus ball, etc. : see Glome.] 
a. Bans. To roll or wind up into a ball ; to 
gather into a rounded mass. b. intr. To wind 
or twist about. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 313 They glomerate 
and wind in dances. 1655 Fuller Hist. Camb. 24 (jaihering 
their votes, commonly written, and. .glomerated, i. e., rolled 
and rounded up in a piece of paper, 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Glomerate, to wind round, to assemble, to gather, or heap 
round together. 1755-73 Johnson, Glomerate, to gather 
into a ball or sphere. A filamentous substance gathered 
into^ a ball is said to be glomeraied, but discontinuous 
particles ai e conglobated. 

Hence Glomerated ///. a. = Glomerate; Glo*- 
merating ppl. a., winding about. 

2634 Sir T. Herbert 7'mz'. 92 We rode over, and about 
hils so high and glomerating, as if Olympus had beene cut 
into Dedalian Labyrinths. 1638 Ibid. ied. 2) 66 A river, 
which from Cauca.sus after many glomerating dances in- 
crea.se.s Indus, a 2798 VmeAKiex ZooL 11822) Iv. 359 S. with 
a round spiral shell, glomerated, and having thiee raised 
ridges on the up^er side. 

Glomeratiou (gl^er^^-J^n). rare. [ad. L. 
glomerdtion-em, n. oi action f. glomerare : see prec.] 
The process of forming into a ball or rounded mass ; 
in wider sense, a heaping together, agglomeration, 
aggregation; also quasi-^tiwr/'., a cluster of things 
compactly gathered together. 

2626 Bacon Sylva § 832 The Raine-Bow consisteth of a 
Glomeraiion of Small Drops. 2812 Ckron. in Ann. Reg. 
68 The eyes were struck with momentaiy blindness, and the 
ears stunned with the glomeration of .sounds. 2822-34 
Good's^ Study Med. (ed. 41 IV. 226 The tenn glomeration or 
* heaping into a ball in the generic definition is preferred 
to the more common terms protuberance or extuberance. 
Ibid. 238 1'he cyst, or rather the glomeration of cysts, weighed 
nine pounds. 2839^40 De Quincev Casuistry Wks. VII 1. 29S 
Like the glomeration of moonbeams upon moonbeams. 

Glomerel (gl^rmerel). Obs. exc. Hist. [ad. 
med.L. glomerellus, ad. OF. glomerel (‘ les clers 
d’Orliens glomeriaus’, J^a Bdtaille des vii Ars in 
CEuvres Putebmf 1839 II. 415), f. *glomerie 
G lom eby.] A term formerly in use in the University 
of Cambridge, apparently denoting a pupil of a 
grammar-school. 

1276 [see GlomeryJ, X84X G. Peacock Stat. Camb. App. 
p. XXXV, The master of glomery. .would co-uiinue. .the exer- 
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cise of the same jurisdiction over his scholars or glomerells 
which he had possessed and exercised before the appearance 
of a new and more highly privileged body. 2873 Mullinger 
Univ, Camb. I. 226 The Glomereis . . constituted a body 
distinct from the Scholars of the University. [1895 Rash- 
dall Univ. Europe II. ii. 555 note. The word ‘ Glomerel- 
lus ’ is used of the Grammar-boys in the School founded by 
Abbot Samson at Bury S. Edmund’s. British. Museum 
Add. 14,848 f. 136.] 

F The following explanation of the term rests upon a mis- 
understanding of the early statutes. 

[2626SPELMAN Gloss, ’^xCGlomerarii, Glomerelli. In Statutis 
Accademise Cantabrig. . . asseruntur fuisse q. Commissarii 
dati ad lites inter Scholares ffe ministros snos audiendas.] 
2729 G. Jacob Law Diet., Glomerells, Commissaries ap- 
pointed to determine differences between Scholars of a 
School or University, and the Townsmen of the Place. 2848 
in Wharton Law Lex. ; and in some mod. Diets, 
t Glo’merous, a. Obs. rare- [f. h.gIomer-, 
glomus ball + -ous.] (wSee quots.) 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Glomerons, soveu'd. as a bottom, 
swarmed together. 2727 Bailey vol. II, Glomerous, xcm\d 
like a Bottom of Thread, Yarn, &c. 2755-73 Johnson, Glo- 

tnerous, gatliered into a ball or sphere, as a ball of thread. 

Glomerular (glpmcTwlaj), a. [f. next -I- -AR.] 
Glomerular nephidtis, disease in the glomeiules of 
the kidneys, occurring in connexion with scarlet 
fever. Also called Glome Tulo-nepliri'tis. 

2886 Fagge Princ. Sf Praef. Pled. II. 460 Glomerulo- 
nephritis. 2897 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. TL 168 Dr. Klein has 
described the presence of definite glomerular nephritis in 
twenty-three consecutive cases of scarlet fever. 

Glomerule (gl^*merz/l). Also in mod.L, form 
Glomerulus (gl^jmeT^z/l^s), pi. glomeruli, [a. F. 
glomerule, ad. mod.L. dim. olglomer-, 

glomus ball, clue.] 

1 . Bot. a. A cluster or head of flowers (cf. quot. 
18S0). 

2793 Martyn Lang. Bot., Glomerulus, a Glomerule, or 
small glome. 1806 Galpine Brit. Bot. 397 Amaranikns. 
Glomerules lateral. 2862 Bf:ntlp:y Bot. 2x2 The Glomerule 
. .is a cyme which consists of a number of ses.sile flowers. 
x88o Gray Struct. Bot. v. 252 One form of the regular cyme, 
on ^ account of its compactness, is named the Glomerule. 
This is merely a cymose inflorescence, of any sort, which 
is condensed into the form of a head, or approaching it. 
b. A sorediiim. 

2855 Ogilvie, Suppl. s.v., Glomerules are also the heaps of 
l^owdery bodies which lie upon the .surface of the thallus of 
lichens; these are also ctilled soiedia. 1866 Treas. Bot. 
53S/i Glomeruli. 

2 . A compact cluster of small organisms, animal 
tissues, etc.; esp. a group or plexus of capillary 
blood-vessels, as those in the Malpighian corpuscles 
of the kidney. 

1856 Quain's Elem. Anat. (ed. 6) III. 325 The Malpighian 
corpuscles. — ^These small red bodies or glomeruli, dis- 
covered by Malpighi. 2857 Dunglison Pled. Lex. 245 
A convoluted ma.ss of blood-vessels, which constitutes the 
true glandule, corpu.scle, or glomerule of Malpighi. 2872 
Huxley Phys, v. 108 A bunch of looped Capillaries, called 
a glo 7 neruhts. 2874 Jonp:s & Siev. Pathol. Anat. los 
What are called glomeruli or granule-cells. 1885 C. S. 
Dolley Technoi. Bacteria Invest. 22oThe Spirilla gradually 
gather upon the surface of the clot, often in large groups of 
twenty or more twisted up in a glomerule. 

Flence Glome:ruli*tis (see quot. 1885); Glome*- 
rulose a., gathered in small clusters. 

2882 Ckombik in Encycl. Bf it XIV. 556/2 Haplogonidia. . 
of a protococcoid form, or .sometimes gloraerulose. 2885 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Glomerulitis, inflammation of the glomeruli 
of Malpighi and their cap.sule. 2807 A llbutfs Syst. Med. II. 
983 In the more chronic cases [01 lead poi.soning in rabbits] 
there was a glomerulitis fallowed by thickening of the ves- 
sels and interstitial nephritis. 

Glomery (glp-meri). Obs. exc. Hist. [ad. med. 
L, glomeria, prob. ad. AF. ^glomerie = "^graniarie 
Grammar : for the form cf. Glamour.] 

Master of Glomery (— L. M agister Glomerim), 
the title of an official formerly recognized by the 
University of Cambridge, apparently the head of 
the grammar-school or schools (see quot. 1873). 
(Cf, Glomerel.) 

[1276 Bp. Bai.sham in Fuller Camb. (1655) 22 Inprimis 
volumus & ordinamus quod magister Glomeriaa Cant, qui 
pro tempore fuerit, audiat &; decidat universas [?a word 
z;/Aj/«jg']glomerellorum ex parte rea existentium. 1 ti$ooStat. 
Cat 7 ib. (1785) 33 Quod nullus sit simul magister glomeriae et 
procurator univer.sitatis. Ibid. 57 Tunc demum per magistrum 
grammaticse . . vel per magistrum glomeriae in ejus defectu 
procuratoribus praesentetur.] a 2592 Stokys in G. Peacock 
Stat. Catfib. (1841) App. p. xxxii, I'he Master of Grammar 
shall be browght by the Bedyll to the Place where the Master 
of Glomerye d welly th, at iij of the Clocke, and the Master of 
Glomerye shall go before, and his eldyst son nexte him, 
[2655 Fuller //AZ. Can/b. 24 But what should be the sense 
of Glomerelli and Magister Glomeriae .. we must confess 
our selves Seekers therein . . let it suffice us to know, that 
the original of this word seems barbarous, his office naiTOw 
and topical (confin'd to Canibridgei and his certain use at 
this day antiquated and forgotten.] 2842 G. Peacock Stat. 
Camb. App. p. xxxv, When . . the university was regularly 
established, and the schools of glomery m some respect as- 
sociated with it. [2873 Mullinger Univ. Ccomb. 1. 140 It was 
customary in the earliest times to delegate to a non-academic 
functionary the instruction of youth in the elements of the 
[Latin] language. Such, if we adopt the best supported con- 
jecture, w^as the function of the Magister Glomeritei} 

Gloming, -yng, obs. ff. Gloaming, Glooming. 
Glom(m)ii3g, var. Glumming, Obs. 

Gloilom(e {g\p noi'm). [app, suggested by the 
two first letters of glycerine and the chemical 
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symbols O (oxygen) and NO^ (nitric anhydride). 
See -IK.] A name given to nitro -glycerine, esp. 
as used in medicine. 

i85o iV*. Sjyd, S<}C. Year ^bk. 1859. 182 Glonoine. 1878 
lire's Diet, Arts [td. 7) IV. 409 Oil of Glonoin, a name 
occasionally given to nitro-glycerine, 1883-4 Med. Aim, 
40/2 Dr. Henng . . gave it [nitro-glycerinej the name of 
Glonoine. 

Giooar, dial. var. Gloweb. 

Glood(e, obs. pa. t, of Glide. 

Gloom (gU7m), sb^- Also 6-7 Sc. gloume, 
glowme, 7 gloome. [In sense i f. Gloom in 
senses 2-3 perh. back-formation from Gloomy ; 
app. unconnected with OE. gl6m twilight (see 
Gloaming-). 

In the sense of ‘ darlcness ’ the word, may possibly be a new 
formation by Milton ; it occurs 9 times in his poems, but our 
material contains no other examples earlier than the i8th c.] 

1. (Only Sc.) A sullen look, frown, scowl. ? Obs. 

1596 Dalrympi.e tr. Leslie's Hist Scat. k. 462 Bosting 

the pane confilrmet be the edict with a gloume inttollerable, 
x6zg Z. Boyo Last Baitell i. 4 Nowe Gods glowmes . . 
make heart and soule to melt. 1636 Rutherfor0 Lett 
(1862) L 184, I trust in God not to call His glooms unkind 
again. 1720 Ramsay A * Fall of Stacks 75 The miser 
hears him with a gloom, Girns like a brock and bites his 
thumb, a 1800 in Scott Minstr, Scot. Bard. (1803) III, 16 
But sick a gloom, on ae brow-head, Grant I ne’er see agane i 

2. An iudefinite degree of darkness or obscurity, 
the result of night, clouds, deep shadow, etc. 
Sometimes pi. 

Originally Pqet.^ and still somewhat rhetorical in use. By 
association with the fig. sense 3, the word ha.s latterly 
tended to denote a painful or depressing darkness, though 
instance.s of the wider (Miltonic) use are not wanting m 
recent poetry, 

1629 Miltok Christ's Hativity 77 Though the shady 
loom Had given day her room, The Sim himseR withheld 
is wonted speed, 1667 — P. L. i. 244 Is .. this the seat 
That we must change for Heav'n, this mournful gloom For 
that celestial light? Pope Elaisa 38 How warm in 

love, now withering in my bloom, Lost in a convent's 
solitary gloom 1 17^ -46 Thomson Winter 58 Thus Winter 
falls A heavy gloom oppressive o’er the world. 1784 
CowpER Task tv, 278 An hour . . spent in parlour twilignt ; 
such a gloom Well suits the thoughtful . . mind. 183a W. 
Irv!ng Alhambra 11. 238 He heard the tramp of hoofs, and, 
through the gloom of the overshadowing trees, imperfectly 
beheld a steed descending the avenue 1855 Browning Chilae 
Roland xix, A sudden little river crossed my path .. No 
sluggish tide congenial to the glooms. 1863 Geo. Eliot 
Romola ii. xxvi, A gloom unbroken except by a lamp burning 
feebly here and there. 1883 Froude Short Stud. (i 8S3) I V, 

I. X, 124 With a few steps he would have been lost in the 
gloom of the cathedral. 

b. A deeply shaded or darkened place. 

1706 Addison Rosamond i. is. Your Highness. . Has chose 
the mo.st convenient Gloom ; 1’here‘s not a Place in all the 
Park Has Trees so thick, and Shades so dark.^ 1747 Collins 
Passions 64 1’hrough glades and glooms tlie mingled measure 
stole. 18^ Tennyson Pal. Art xiv, Full of long sounding 
corridors It was That overvaulted grateful glooms, 

R, 'KuAsCcituUns Ixiii.32 Cometh on Taboriue behind him, 
Attis, thoro’ leafy gioums a guide. 

te. Twilight. [Possibly another word, con- 
nected with Gloami.n'Q.] Obs.-' ^ 
a 1699 Lady Halkett Autobiog'. (1875) 10 He .. had rod 
up and downe that part of the country only till itt was y* 
gloome of y- evening to have the more privacy in comming 
to see mee. 

3. A state of melancholy or depression ; a sad or 
despondent look. Also in pi. fits of melancholy. 

1744 Harris Three Treat, in, (1765) 183 The Face of 
Nature, said he, will perhaps dispel these Glooms. X773 
N. Frowde Life^ etc 139, I recovered, and grew calm ; but 
bore a settled Gloom in my Mind and Countenance. 1786 
W. Thomson Watsoiis Philip HI, vi. (18391 349 A comet., 
aggravated the general gloom ; and the minds of men were 
agitated at once by the alarms of war, and a .superstitious 
terror. rx8o8 Mary Lamb to Mrs. Hazliti in Talfourd 
Final Mem. Lamb v. (1848) 1. 160 Haxiitt .. w'as a more 
useful one.. when he dropt in after a fit of the glooms. 1838 
Dickens Nich. Hick, xxti, The uncertainty of the morrow 
ca.st a gloom upon him. 1848 Barham Ingol. Leg.^ Mhadv. 
Margate^ The gloom upon your youthful cheek speaks 
anything but joy. 1874 Green Short Hist. vii. § 8. 445 No 
outer triumph could break the gloom which gathered round : 
the dying Queen, 1879 Geo. Eliot CoU. Breakf, P, 598 
The sick morning glooms of debauchees, 

4. atirib. and Cottib.i ks gloom-bird, -gladdener^ 
gloom-bound, -buried, -enamoured, -laden, -roam- 
ing ppl. adjs. 

1820 ICeats Hyperion 1 . 171 Or ’^gloom-bird's hated screech. ^ 
x 853 P. S. Worslkv Poems 4- TrnnsL 18 Some '•‘gloora- , 
bound cell Under the level of a stormy lake. 1853 M. Arnold ; 
Atod. Sappho vii, (Hej Look.s languidly round on a ’‘gioom- 
buried world, a 1784 Johnson Parody .i/eden Wks. (i8i6j 
1* 353 Where ■"gloom- enamour’d Mischief loves to dwelt ' 
1833 Blackiv. Mag. XXXIV. 961 Delicate thy harp-touch, 
our own Dora, the *gIoom-gIaddener. a 1847 Eliza Cook 
Song Old Year iii, Ye have murmur’d of late at my *gloorn- ■ 
laden hours. 1848 Secret Soc.^ Tribunals 373 Like the 
Nemesi-s, or the ‘ *’gIoom-roaining ' Erinnys, ofantiquity. 
Gloom, sb:^ Also 6 glome. [Possibly, in 
spite ol the chronological gap, repr. OE. gldm, in 
its unrecorded primary sense : see Gloaming,] I 
fX. Hot gloom, e.Kcessive heat (of the sun). (Cf. : 
Gle.\.m sb. I c.) Obs. 

3577 Heli.owes Gueuara's Chron. 28) Tlie .sunne did, 
shine with ns hote a glome a.s in y® heate of .summer. 1633 
T. James Yoy. 77 We haue such hot gloomes, that we cannot 
endure in the Sunne. 1759 tr. Dufmmel b' Husb, i. xiv. (,1762) 

74 Hot glooms which mildew the corn. 


^ 2. Comb, in gloom-stove (also gloom simply), 

a variety of drying- oven used in the manufacture 
of gunpowder, 

1839 IJre Diet Arts 629 Gunpowder . . dried . . by radia- 
tion from red-hot iron, as in the gloom stove, X867 Smyth 
Sailor’s Word-bk., Gloom-stove, Formerly for drying powder 
. .. steam-pi pe.s are now substituted. 

Gloom (gl«m), Forms; 4 gloumbe, 

glowmbe, 5-6 gloum, 6 glowm(e, 6-7 gloome, 
6 - gloom. See also Glum v. [ME. gloumipfe 
{f'glume-n'.—O^. ^ghimiatt) — MG, ( 13 th c.) 
glitmen, ? to be savage (in em glhmender hunt a 
savage dog); cf. MG. ( 14 th c.) beghhnen, ?to 
defraud, LG. gl^m muddiness, fraudulent conduct, 
glum muddy, turbid (adopted by Luther, Ezek. 
xxxii. 2 ), glummen, gldumen to make turbid, 
MDu. gloom (glojfm) adj. foggy, whence glomich 
foggy. The OE. gl6m, twilight (whence Gloam- 
ing), is app. not etymologically cognate, as it 
belongs to a different ablaut-series. 

With the representation of ME. gioum(b)e by mod. Eng, 
gloom, cf. ME, roum (OE. rA/n), mod. Eng. room. 'I'he 
variant Glum v. is parallel with mod. Eng. thumb from OE. 

ME. thoiim.b ,e.\ 

1 . intr. To look sullen or displeased ; to frown, 
scowl, lower ; also to glootn on or at (a person). 
In recent use also (through influence of Gloomy) : 
To look dismal or dejected, to wear an air of 
sombre melancholy. 

a. 13,. B. E. A Hit. P. C, 04 ‘Our syre syttes’, he 

ejonahj says, ‘on sege so hy^e. .& gloumbes ful lyttel, paj 
I be nummen in Ninuue& naked dispoyled. c 1400 Rom. 
Rose 4356 Fortune .. whilom wole on folk smyle, And 
giowml^e on hem another while, 151^ Barclay Egloges rv. 
(1570) Cv/x Assoone as clerkes begin to talke and chat, 
Some other glowmes and hath envy thereat. 1535 hTEWART 
Cron, Scot 1. 415 O fekill Fortune .. With busteous brows 
glowmand on hir brie, a 157a Knox Hist. Ref iv. Wk.s. 
(1848) n. 358 Sebe glowmed boyth at the messenger and at 
the requeast, and skarselie wold geve a good worde or blyth 
countenance to any [etc.j. 1628 Rutherford Let to Chr. 
Geniletvoman 23 Apr., That long loan. .deserveth more 
thanks, .then that ye should gloom and murmure when He 
evaveth but his own. 1697 Congreve Mourn. Bride 1. vi, 
What’s he, who with contracted Brow, And sullen Port, 
glooms downward with his Eyes ? 1720 Mrs. Manley 

Power Love (1741) L 76 He gloomed from beneath his 
Eyes, bit his Lips fete.]. 1724 Ramsay 'Tea-t Alisc. (1729) 
16, I wat on him she did na gloom. But blinkit bonnilie. 
1831 Fraser's Mag. 11 . 699 Some gloomed upon him ; othens 
pitied the tall and gallant fellow. ^ 1848 1 ‘hackekay Van. 
Fair I, Her father, sitting glooming in his place at the 
other end of the table. x8^ Froude Hist Eng. VI. 94 
The Stanley.s, Howards, Talbots, and Neville.s were gloom- 
ing apart, indignant at the neglect of their own claims. 
X870 Morris Earthly Par. IL iii, 390 But whoso gloomed 
at tiding.s men might show, It was not Xtartan. x88i Mrs. 
Lynn Linton My Lotfe HI. 36 She was glooming over her 
daughter's prolonged absence, and fearing she scarcely knew 
what, 1883 Century Ma^, XX Y, Bgxfs, I hate myself for 
glooming about the house in secret. 

quasi-rm«f. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt in. v. 1. 171 Tliey 
..gloomed unutterable things on George and hk Speech. 
i86s Ibid. XXV, vi. V. 226 ‘ What interloping fellow is this?* 
gloomed Valori. 

2. Of the weather, the sky, etc. : To lower, look 
dark or threatening; ; to be or to become dull and 
cloudy. Also Jig. 

i(zx4oo-so Alexander 4142 pe wedire gloumes, 
CovERDALE Matt. xvi. 3 It wil be foule wedder to daye tor 
the .szkye is reed & gloometh. x<539 R. Baillie Lett (177$) 
I. 9T Storms are likely to arise in that flat air of En gland, 
which long has l>een glooming. X780 Burke Sp. at Bristol 
Wks. 1842 1, 265 You remember the cloud that gloomed over 
us all, 1795 Cicely 1 . 114 The day gloom^, the wind 
whistled cold thro’ the almost leafless trees. 1846 Haw- 
thorns Mosses i, i. 16 I'he sky gloomed through the dusty 
garret windows, a 1861 T. Woolner My Beautiful Lady 
(1863) 135 l^ng toil-devoted years have gloomed and shone 
Since these events closed up my doors of life. 

b. « Gloam V. 

Spenser Epithal. xvi, Ah when will this long weary 
day have end. Long though it be, at la t I see it gloome. 
18x9 J. Hodgson in Raine Mem. (1857) L 23a We left 
Bromley., as the evening began to gloom. 18^ G, Mac- 
donald Phantasies iii. (1878 28 In the midst of the forest it 
gloomed earlier than in the open country. 

3. To have a dark or sombre appearance; to 
appear as a dark object. 

1770 Goldsm. Des. Vill. 318 The black gibbet glooms 
beside the way. X790 Wolcot (P, Pindar) Rowland for 
Oliver VPssi. 1812 11 . 307 Alas I what dangers gloom’d of 
late around, X813 Byron Br. Abydosn. xxviii, While dark 
above The sad but living cypress glooms. X836 Lytton 
A tkens L470 Mount Parthenius amidst whose wild 
recesses gloomed the antique grove dedicated to Telephus. 
x8so Mrs. Browning Sonnets Portuguese xix, The dim 
purpurcal tresses gloomed athwart The nine white Muse- 
brows. 1879 Dowden Southey vi, 1S8 Skiddaw gloomed 
solemnly overhead, 

4. trans. To make dark or sombre; to cover 
with gloom ; f to give a scowliag or sullen look to 
(the countenance). 

1576 Stamyhurst Descr. Irel. Hi, 10 in HoUmhed, You 
should neuer marcic him or his bedfellawe , . bende their 
browes, or gloome their countenaunces, or make a sower Dee 
at anie guest, a 159* Greene Pkihmeta (16151 C 3 b. Frosty 
Winter thus had, gloomed Each fayre thing that summer 
bloomed, 1748 Yobw 'Hi.- Th. H, 358 A night, that glooms us 
in the noou-tide And wraps our thoupjt, at banquets, in 
the shroud. X753 H* Walpole Lett //, Mann ccxlvii. (1834) 
HI. 44 A bo w- windo w .. gloomed with limes that shade 


half each window. xS^a Tennyson Letters 2 A black yew 
gloom’d the stagnant air._ 1851 Mrs. Browning Casa Guidi 
PV. 65 One temple, with its floors Of shining jasper, gloom’d 
at morn and eve By countless knees of earnest auditors, 
b. jCg. To make dark, dismal, or melancholy. 
X74S Thomson Tancred 4 Sigis. n. i, We meet to-day 
with open hearts and looks, Not gloomed by party, scowling 
on each other. x7gsChar. in Ann. Reg. 23* The neigh- 
bouring territory - is impoverished and gloomed by the 
dominion of ecclesiastics. 1841 Gatlin A’’. Amer. hid. 
(1S44) II. xxxvi, 33 Her swamps and everglades gloom the 
thoughts of the wary traveller. 1859 Tennyson Vivien 2,23 
Such a mood as that, which lately gloom’d Your fancy when 
you saw me following you. 1873 Symonds in Biog. 

IL 83 The boredom of this delay at Trapani has, I daresay, 
gloomed my views of the outer world. 

Hence Gloomed pptet., rendered dark or dismal. 
X830 Tennyson Poems 36 Would that my gloomed fancy 
were As thine, my mother [etc.]. 

t Glooan, 'tid Obs. Also 5 glome, [cf. Gloom 
x^.2] intr. To glow, 

ci4ao Anturs of Arth. xxxi. (Thornton MS.), His gam- 
besouns glomede [v.r. glowed] als gledys. X579-188X (see 
Glooming A//. 

Glooauful (gkl'mful), a. rare. [f. Gloom sb.l 
-f--FOL.] Full of gloom or darkness ; dark. 

«:i849 J. C. Mangan Poems (1859) 263 In her gloomful 
dome. i86z Miss Thackeray Elizabeth i. in Cornh. A/ag. 
VL 332 Looking intently into her own dark, gloomful eyes. 
1870 R. R. CovERDALE Foems 25 Adieu I thou gloomful 
vale profound. 

Gloomily (gluimli), adv, [f. Gloomy + -ly 2 .] 
In a gloomy or sombre manner. 

1727-45 Thomson S ummer^ 268 The window . . where 
gloomily retir’d, l‘he villain spider lives, cunning and fierce. 
X794 Mrs. Radclifke Alysi. Udolpho vi, ‘ My dear Sir, do 
not think so gloomily ', said Emily. 1849 Macaulay // z>L 
Eng. vi, IL 141) When he had found opposition vain, he had 
gloomily subiuitted. 1871 L. .Stemien Playgr. Europe iv. 
(1894) 96 We parted with Itim with great regret, and pro- 
ceeded gloomily on our way. 

Gloommess (gkrmines). [f. as prec. -f - ness.] 

1. The condition of being gloomy; absence of 
clear light. 

1611 Bihle Joel ii. 2 A day of darkenesse and of gloomi- 
nes.se. — Eeph. i. 15. i 5 i 8 Bolton Plorus iii. iv, 177 Curio 
pierced as tarre as Dracia : but the gloonunesse of the 
Woods coold his courage. x 685 Aglionby Painting I ilustr. 

The reflexion and warmth of the other Ligiits being 
painted with such a proper CJloominess. xyix Addison 
Sped. No. 26 f I The Gloominess of the Place . . is apt to 
fill the Mind with a kind of Melancholy, xngx Mrs. Rad- 
CLIFFE Kom. Forest viii, She now perceived that the gloomi- 
ne.ss of evening was deepened by the coming storm. 1844 
P. Parley's Ann. V, 2 The gloominess of the season is given 
to us that we may brighten it by deeds of benevolence. 
fig, X691 Beverley 'Phans. Years Kingd. Christ 10 Be- 
sides the yet continuing Darkness, and Gloomyness cast 
upon us from the Apostasie in the .A^tmosphere or Black Air 
of w hich, we yet continue. 1730 A, Gordon Maffei's Am- 
phiik. 315 'That kind of Merchandise is current everywhere, 
spreading its Gloominess over the Globe. x8y6 Bancroft 
iiisi, U.S. HL yl 93 It was a matter fixed in^his mind, 
that tins trade of importing slaves, and way of life in keeping 
them, were dark gloominess hanging over the land. 

2. Depression of spiriis ; mcinncholy look. 

1607 Beaum. & Fl. Woman Hater ii. i, I haue me thinkes 
a kind of feauer vpon me, A certaine gloominesse within 
me. 17 X 2 Addison Spect.yPo.^ 419 F 5 'That gloominess and 
melancnoly of temper, which is so frequent in our nation. 
X844 J. T. rlKWLErr Parsons PV. xiii, A ses ious gloominess 
rvaded . . the countenances of the domesiics. 1881 Lady 
EHBERT Edith ii 49 Her grave and taciturn father, whose 
gloominess seemed to increase day by day. 

blooming (gkTmii]), vbl. sb. [f. Gloom + 

-TKGk] 

1. The action of frowning, etc. ; a frown, scowl ; 
a fit of sullenness. 

a 1572 Knox Hist Ref, Wks. 1846 1. 146 From glowmyng 
thei come to schouklerlng ; frome sclioulderiug, thei go to 
buflettis. x64<5 Kutherforo Tryal Tri. Faith (1845) 259 
Christ’s glooimngs . , have much of heaven in them. x8^ 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IV. 383 A great deal of trouble with 
his glooinings. 

2, fast. Twilight, gloaming; also, early dawn, 
morning twilight. 

[Perh. an artificial adaptation for Gloaming or OE. 
glSnmngA 

1842 'I'ennyson Card. Dau. 258 Or while the balmy 
glooming, crescent-lit. Spread the light haze_ along the 
river-shores. xS^^'y Morris Sigurd 315 Good tidings with 
the daybreak, fair fa;ue with the gfoorning is born. xSyg 
Trench Poems 23 For where the watcher, w'ho, .could ever 
say When the faint glooming in the sicy First lightened 
into day? 

Glooming, fpl dt.I [f. as prec. + -INQ 52,] 

1. Sullen, frowning, scowling, raeiancholy. 

c X44& Gesta Rom, hit. 233 (Harl. MS.^ But she Reprevitk 
him modte. & shewid to liim rauche glowmynge cher, 
<rx4So Hemryson Alor. Fab. to What pleasure is in feastes 
delicate, 'The which are given with a gloumiug brow. x;^25 
Ramsay Gentle Sheph, i. ii, With glooman brow the laird 
seeks in his rent. 1S89 Stevenson Afasterp/'B. (1895)77 
There is altogether some excuse if Ballantrae showed some- 
thing of a glooming disposition. 

2. That grows or appears dark. 

X535 CoviiRDALF. ybcl tl X A darckedaye,ag!oomyngedaye, 
a cloudy daye. xsgS .Spkn.ser Col. Clout 954 The glooming 
skies Warnd them to draw their bleating flocks to re.st. 1822 
* B, Cornwall’ (Proctor* Flood of Thessaly 1, 191 Towards 
the glooming shore 'The tempest sailed direct. 1839 Longf. 
Hyperion in. isl, For a long time they gazed at the glooming 
landscape, and si>ake not. xSpd Howells Impressions^' Exp. 
203 The gloaming reaches and expanses of the comdors. 


GLOOMING. 
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GLOBIEICATION. 


j^g'. 1593 Shaks. Rom. ^ yul V. Hi. 305 A glooming peace 

this morning with it brings, The sunne for sorrow will not 
shew his head. 

Hence Gloo’min^ly in a glooming fashion. 
2598 Florio, FoHammie . .throngingly,pressingly, gloom* 
ingly. 18^1 J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XXX. 550 You look 
too glooraingly at every thing. 

Gloo’millg, ppL a:^ Ohs. exc. dial. Also 6 
gloming. [f. Gloom 57.^ + -ing 2.] t s** Gleaming, 
shining {obs.). b. dial. (See quot. 1881.) 

In quot. 1579 peril, a forced use of Glooming p^l. With 
quot. 1601 cf. Gloaming i b. 

1579 Remedy Lawiesse Lone (Roxb.) C ij b, The Cormo- 
rant That makes his God of earthly gloming Golde. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. 1. i. 14 His glistering armor made A litle 
glooming light, much like a shade. 1601 ? Marston Pasquil 
Kaih. II. 93 The glooming morne with shining armes 
hath chaste The siluer Ensigne of the grimme-cheekt night. 
1881 Leicester Gloss.^ Giooming, glowing, burning hot. 

: Glooisiless (glw'mles), «. — [f. Gloom 

j^.l + “LESS.] Free from gloom. 

1820 Keats Hyperion iii. 80 Apollo then, With sudden 
scrutiny and gloomless eyes, Thus answer’d. 

■ Gloommish, var. Glummish t?., Obs. 
tGlOOmtll. (App. peculiar to Walpole.) [f. 
Gloom v.^ or sbP -h-TH.] Gloom. 

1753 H. Walpole Lett, to Mann 27 Apr. (Isas') 111-40 
One has a satisfaction in imprinting thegloomth of Abbeys 
and Cathedrals on one's house. 1754 — Let. to G. Montagu 
8 June, Priv. Corr. (1820) 1 . 347 [Strawberry] is now in the 
height of its greenth, blueth, gloomth, honeysuckle, and 
seringahood. 1770 — Let. iz June Ibid. HI. 331 Straw- 
berry, with all its painted glass and gloomth. 

Gloomy (gl^/'mi), a. [f. Gloom (or perh. 
originally f. Gloom z/J , as the sb. is not recorded 
so early) -Y 1.] 

1 . Full of gloom ; dark, shaded, obscure. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. i. 53 The ruthlesse, vast, and 
gloomy woods. 2602 Marston A ni. ^ Met. iv. F 4 a, 
Roul’d vp in glooniie clouds as black as ayer. 2635 J. 
Hayward tr. Biondi’s Banis/pd Firg. i The obscure sable 
night . . surrendred up the field unto a gloomy morning, 
2697 Drvden Firg, Georg, n. 6x4 Narycian Woods of Pitch, 
whose gloomy Shade Seems for Retreat of heav’nly Muses 
made. 2784 Cowper Task v. 140 The gloomy clouds find 
weapons, arrowy sleet. 2822 Byron VFerner i. i, Have a 
care, The staircase is a little gloomy. 2860 Tyndall Glac. 
J. xvi. 1 10 At a little distance below me, a gloomy fissure 
opened its jaws. 

t b. Of colours : Dark, blackish. Obs. 

1632 J, Hayward tr. BiondPs Eromena 187 And the hew 
of the inhabitants countenances which in Arabia . . are 
gloomie and swarffee. 

2 . Of persons and their attributes : Affected with 
gloom or depression of spirits ; having dark or 
sullen looks. 

2590 Marlowe EdTv. IT., iv. vi. (1598) Gsb, I su.spect 
A gloomie fellow in a meade belowe ; A gaue a long looke 
after v.s. 2603 Marston Ant. <§• Mel. i. B 4 b, What gloomy 
soule in strange accustrements Walkes on the pauement. 
<22639 Sir H. Wotton Life Dk, Buckingham (1642) 22 
John Felton, by nature of a deep melancholy, silent, and 
glomy constitution. 1725 Pope Odyss. x. 637 Grisly Pluto 
and his gloomy bride. 2735 Somerville Chase iv. 202 The 
glouting Hound .. Retiring to some clo.se, obscure Re- 
treat, (jloomy, disconsolate, 2751 Earl Orrery Remarks 
Swift (1752) 174 His countenance being dark, bilious, and 
gloomy, 2833 Ht. Martineau Brooke Farm xi. 127 But 
there stood Norton with a gloomy brow. 2862 Wright 
Archseol, IL xxiii. 230 There are people of that gloomy 
character who never laugh. 1883 Ovii'Dh Maremma 1 . 13 
In a gloomy silence, broken only by gloomier mutterings of 
the crowd, the carabiniers drew rein before the prison. 

3 . Causing gloom or depression of spirits ; dismal, 
disheartening. 

2710 Shaftesb. Adv. Author in, iL 156 The gloomy 
Prospect of Death. 1733^ IVodrow Corr. (1843) II. 6.^3 
Things look very gloomy in public affairs abroad and m 
England. 1781 Gibbon DecL ^ F. III. 183 The intelligence 
of the massacre of Pavia filled the mind of Stilicho with 
just and gloomy apprehensions. 1838 Thirlwall Greece 
IV. xxxiv. 328 He had spent a part of the night in gloomy 
reflections. 2848 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blands Hist. Ten V. 
1 . 187 At .some leagues distance from tumultuous Paris, St. 
Cloud presented a gloomy and afflicting spectacle. 2873 
Miss Braddon L. Davoren I. iv, Prol, 47 The stranger 
took the gloomiest view of the position. 

4. Comb., as gloomy-browed, df^cedj -lookings 
-minded^ -sluggish adjs. 

2727 Thomson Sir I, Newton 257 Ye hopeless gloomy- 
minded tribe, c 1737 Gulliver decyphedd 39 An over-grown 
gloomy-looking Fellow. 1803 J. Kenny Society^ 165 The 
gloomy-faced fiends that the breast of slumbering innocence 
load. 1849 J. A. Carlyle ts. Dante '* s Inferno p. xliv, The 
Sullen-sour, or Gloomy-sluggish . . have tlieir appropriate 
punishment. 1863 J ^^^N Ingelow Poems 278 Demeter .seeks 
her far and wide, And gloomy browed doth ceaseless roam. 


Gloomyisk a. [f. Gloomy + -ish.] 

Somewhat gloomy. 

2822 Blackw. Mag. X. 570. It is somewhat darkish— -at 
least gloomyish, dampish, rawish. 

Gloose, Gloove, obs. ff. Gloze, Glove. 

Glop (gVp)) Obs. exc. dial. [? Shortening 
of Gloppen V.] 

1. intr. To stare, to gaze in alarm or wonder. 
23.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 849 pe god man glyfte with bat 

glam & gloped for noyse. <*1743 Relph Misc. Poems 
(1747) 4 Ihe lads began to glop. 1875 in Whitby Gloss, 
2878 Cumbld. Gloss.^ Glopy to stare, look wildly. 

2. tracts. To startle, cause to stare. 

2807 Stagg Poems (1808) 37 The people glop'd wi' deep 
surprise, Away their wark-gear threw. 


Hence f Glop sb., a start, surprise. Obs. rare'~'^. 

c *460 Totvneley Myst. xvi. 264 O my hart is rysand now 
in a glope. [Cf. ‘ Glopping, a palpitation’ {Leicester 

tGlop, Ohs, rare^^, [Echoic ; cf. Globbe, 
Gloep, Gloup, Gulp ; Sw. (dial.) glapa to gulp 
down.] trans. To swallow greedily. Also Glo*p- 
ping vbl. sb. 

1362 Ygloppid [see Gloup v.]. c 1394 P. PI. Crede 92 
Glotony is her God • wij> gloppynge {v.rr. goppyng, golping] 
of drynk. 

Gloppen (gVp’n), v. Ohs. exc. dial. Forms: 

3 glopnen, glopen (also 8 diall) glopin, 4-5 
glopn-, 5 glopyne, gloppyn(e, -nn, 3, 5, 8-9 
gloppen). Cf. also Agl( opened, Fobgloppened 
(Fob- prefX 6). [a. ON. ghipna to be downcast. 

A root of identical form appears in OB'ris. gl^pa, 
MLG. glflpen to lie in wait for, Du. gluipen to 
watch slily, to sneak, to gape, swallow, 
Sw. gktpande.^ Da, glubende ravenous, fierce; 
whether there is any etymological connexion is 
uncertain.] 

Synonymous forms in various Eng. dialects are gheken, 
glopper, glotteiu 

1 1 . ititr, a. To be distressed or downcast, b. 
To stare in amazement, to be startled or frightened. 

? a 1400 Morie Arth. 1074 Thane glopnede be glotone and 
glorede un-faire. Ibid. 2854 Gloppyns noghte, gud mene, 
for gleterand scheldes. ^2420 Aniurs of Arth. vii, Now 
kindeles my care, I gloppen and I grete. 

2 . ti ans. To startle, frighten, astound. Chiefly 
in pass, pple. gloppened. 

a 122$ Ancr. R. 212 |>eos bodieS biuoren hwu be ateliche 
deouel schal ^et agesten [T. glopnen] ham. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 1288 (Cott.j Quen [he] bar-of son had a sight, Al was he 
gloppend for {GStt. dredand of] bat light. Ibid. 12622 (Gbtt.) 
Leue sun, qui has bu glopened vs ? ? a 1400 Morte A rth. 
2580 ‘ 52 '’, quod syr Gawayne ..‘Thowe wenys to glopyne 
me with thy gret wordea !’ 2740 in Geutl. Mag. X. 460/2 

Bounce gus her hart, an hoo wur so glopen, That out o’ th' 
windo boo’d like fort lopen. c 2746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) 
View Lane. Dial. Wks. (1862) 55 I’r weawnedly glopp’nt, 
for the Dule o bawpunny had eh J 2848 Mrs. GASKEi.LiT/. 
Barton ix, Don’t look so gloppened because thou’st fallen 
asleep. 1865 B. Brierley II. 97 Come, let’s goo 
i’ th’ heaw.se an gloppen her. 2887 S. Ckesh. Gloss., 
Glockent, astounded, startled. Also pronounced gloppent. 

Hence Carlo -ppenedly adv., in a state of alarm ; 
Q-lo ppeuing vbl. sb,, alarm ; Glo ppeniug ppl>ct»i 
distressed, sorrowful. 

a 1300 Cursor A/. 29634 Saulus ban quok, sa was he radd, 
For gloppning in his mod al inadd. 13.. E. E. A Hit. P. 
B. 8^ Ful erly bose aungelez bis habel pay ruben & glop- 
nedly on godez halue gart hym vpryse. t <2x400 Morte 
Arth. 3863 For glent of gloppynyng glade be they never 1 
Ibid. 4330 The baronage of Bretayne . . Graythes theme to 
Glaschenbery with gloppynnande hertes, To bery thare the 
bolde kynge. 

Glor(e, obs. Sc. f. Globy, 

Glore (glo®!), sb. dial. Also 7 glorre, 9 glnr, 
glor. [Of obscure origin.] Loose fat ; excessive 
quantity of fat. Commonly aitrib, or quasi in 
glove- fat. 

a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Hanish. ir. (2662) 2 Their flesh 
. . though not all Glorre (where no bancks of lean can be 
seen for the Deluge of fat) is no less delicious to the taste. 
2684 Yorksh. Diail. 165 (E. D. S. No. 76) Herets fine Backon, 
Sister, its glore Fat. 1796 W. Marshall Yo?’ksh. (ed. 2) 
Gloss. (E. D. S.), Glorfat, very fat. 2835 Robinson 
Whitby Gloss., Glor fat, loose fat. *A 11 of a glor and a 
jelly tremulous with adiposity. z^6 Mid-Vorksh. Gloss. 
S.V., Of a very fat person whose flesh shakes upon her, it 
will be said* ‘ She’s fair glor fat quite loose fat. 1887 S. 
Chesh. Gloss, s.v. Gher, Key’s brought this Christmas beif 
worn ; an’ it’s aw of a glur. 

Glore, V. Obs. exc. dial. Also 8-9 gloar, 
glooar, 9 gloor. IM'E. g/dren — Un. gloren, LG. 
gldren to glow (of embers), WFris, gloarje, SsNf. 
and Norw. dmhglora to glow, stare, Icel. gldra 
to gleam, glare (as the eyes of a cat) ; app. f. the 
root gld- : see (jLOW v.^ A form gluren of like 
meaning is found in Du. and LG., but may be of 
different origin. 

Sense 2 is identical with that of Glower »., but the words 
cannot be immediately related to each other. Recent dialect 
glos^ries show ikv&tgloarm gloor kglooar)\% still in common 
use in Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Lincolnshire; for the 
variation in the vowel compare (i—OE.Jf^ifr) and 
moor mdr).\ 

1 1 . intr. To shine, glitter, glisten. ( = Glare 
V. 1.) Obs. 

13. . St. Bernard 356 in Horstmann Altengl. Leg, (1878) 
47 Ne hit nas parseyued no more Till bat his Hppes b^rof 
deede glore, ^2350 Barlaam ^ fosaphat 347 Feyr it 
glorib wt oute, wit inne it is nou^t* 2540 Palsgr. Acolastus 
Prol. B iv, Why glore thyneyes. .in thy heade \quid ardent 
lutninaffl 

2 . To look fixedly, gaze intently ; to stare open- 
eyed. ( = GLAiiE V. 2, Glower v.) Obs. exc. dial. 
Explained in Bailey 2728 ‘ To look a-skew 
? <2 2400 Morte Arth. 2074 Thane glopnede be glotone and 

f lorede un-faire. C14S0 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4859 With 
lody eyne he glo^d. 1570 Levins Manip. 274 To Glore, 
gase,/<t/«/fy oculis spectare. 2703 Thoresby Let, to Ray 
(E. D. S.), Glore, to look staringly. 2708 T. Ward Eng. Ref 
IL (1716) 222 Sometimes*, a greedy Gull Would get his 
Gullet cram’d so full Ast’ make him glore, and gasp for Wind. 
c 1746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) View Lane. Dial. Wks. 
(1862) 38 He glooart at’t a good while. 2822 J. Clare 


Village Minstr. I. 159 Under the wenches’ bonnets he’d 
glower [rimes with sore], 1833 York Minster Screen 
152 (E. D. S. 76) Oa’d Jamie. .Glooaring at t' fire. <zx86x 
T. Woolner My Beaut ful Lady 11863) 135 Like a foe, 
whose settled leering eye In silence gloared with hope to 
mark his fall. 

3 . Comb, f glore-eye (cf. glare-eye, Glare s'. 5), 
a staring eye. 

1640 J, Gower OvidPs Fest. vi. 127 Great heads; glore 
eyes ; hook-beaks upon their jaws. 

Hence Glo-ring vbl. sb., gleaming, glittering. 

263a Bkome Novella ii, i. (1653) I 5b, A man may spie An 
old whore-rnaster in the darkest night Like an old Cat, by 
th’ gloring of his eyes. 

II Gloria (glo®Tia). PL occas. glorias. [L. 
gloria Globy.J 

1 . a. A name for each of several formulae in 
Christian liturgical worship, (a) Gloria Patri, the 
doxology beginning ‘ Glory be to the Father*, which 
follows the recitation of the psalms and certain 
canticles, and occurs in other places, (b) Gloria 
tibi, the response * Glory be to Thee, O Lord’, 
which follows the announcement of the gospel in 
the communion service or mass, {c) Gloria in 
excelsis, the hymn ‘Glory be to God on high’ 
(beginning with the words of Luke ii. 14), forming 
part of the communion service or mass. b. The 
music to which the last-mentioned is set. 

a. CX420 Wyntoun Orig. Cro7t. v. xciii. (St. Andrews 
MS.), This cheptour telli.s trewly Quha maid fyrst Gloria 
patri, c 1430 Freemasonry 632 And blesse the fayre, 5ef that 
thou conne, When gloria tibi is begonne. 1514 Barclay 
Cyi. 4 " Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 19 The blessyd aungelles 
. , songe that gloria flyenge in the skye. 1563 PilkingtoN 
Confut. C viii b, On good friday there is neyther Epistle, nor 
Gospel, Gloria in exelsis [sic], nor Crede. c 1661 Papers 
o?i Alter. Prayer^ Bk, 77 The Gloria patri . . according to 
the common opinion was formed in the council of Nice. 
1706 A. Bedford Temple Mus, iv. 91 Sometimes in a 
lovvder Voice, as at the Gloria Patri. 1745 R. Pococke 
Descr. East 11 . i. 18 The Latins celebrated the mass of the 
resurrection, and at Gloria in excelsLS, a cover was let down 
[etc]. 

b- *S97 Moeley Introd. Mus. 21 They had it in the 
Tenor part ofthe Gloriaof his Ave M aris Stella. 1853 

Rock Ch, ofp'atkers III. 11. 212 In it [the GradualeJ might 
be found . . the Kyries, Glorias [etc.]. 1884 R. Buchanan 
Foxglove Manor I. iv, 72 She then turned to another of 
the vicar’s favourites, a (Gloria of Mozart ’s. 

2 . An aureole or nimbus. ( - Glory .yA 9.) Also, 
a head -ornament in imitation of this. 

1784 Europ. Mag. Niece. 233 And over the windows,.. 
Glory is represented by a Saint George with a superb 
gloria. _ 1866 Howells Life xvi, 243 Little girls .. 

with wings and glorias, walked scattering flowers?, 

t GlO'riabie, Obs.'-^^ [ad. medX. gldrid- 
bil-is, f. gloriart to Globy.] That may be gloried 
in or boasted of. 

C1640 Feltham Lusoria, etc. {1661) 80 Job, of all we 
read, was the most confident of his own integrity (which, 
indeed, was rare and gloriahle). 

Gloriatiou {gldnie^'pn). Now fare or Obs. 
Also 6 gloriacion. [ad. L. gloridiidn-em, n. of 
action f. gloridrl to boast, f. gloria Globy. Cf. 
O F. gloriacionl\ The action of glorying ; boasting ; 
triumphant exultation. 

1504 Atkinson tr. De Imiiatione in. xv. 210 And what 
may clay or erthe haue any gloriacion or pryde agaynste 
his maker? 1343 G. Joye Confutetk Win. false Articles 
14 b, Lo here is all gloriacion of works blown down. 1611 
Speed Hist. Gt, Brit. ix. xii. (163':) 706 Though theire 
owne_ seluc-s make no mention of any defeat of the 
English which afforded them matter for the shadow of 
such gloriations. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles i. iii, ix, 90 
But al this gloriation is vain. 1734 E. Erskine Serm. Wks. 
1871 II. 269 God is manifested to us in Christ as matter of 
joy and gloriation. 1837 T. Halley in Arnot Life (1842) 
loi, I am impelled to test the sincerity of your gloriation by 
the speedy infliction of a postage. 

Gloriette (gloeriet). IJisL Also gloriet. [a. 
Y.gloriette. Cf. Sp.^/t7rz>/tz.] A highly decorated 
chamber in a castle or other building. Also attnh. 

[1280-2 in T. Corfe Castle 85 (A chamber called 

* La Gloriet * is mentioned in the Corfe records of this 
datek ?<xisoo Obituary 'm Willis Monastery Christ Ch. 

\ Canierb, {1869) 107 Edificavit turrim quandam, camerse 
Prioris vocatae La gloriet contiguam.] 1839 Longf. Hype- 
rion 1. vi. ^1865) 30 Rodolph’s ancient castle, with its 
Gothic gloriette and fantastic gables. 1884 Atkensenm 13 
Sept. 330/3 Besides an Oriel or a ‘Gloriet' Tower, a 
mediaeval castle contained many a ‘ cruel habitation ’. 

Glorifiable (glo'»Til9i:ab’l), <z- [f. Glorify z/. 
•+• -ABLE.] That may be glorified. 
a 1656 Bp. Hall Solil. 68 How justly glorifiable ht Thy 
name in the gracious . . preservation of thy children. 1857 
H. H. Wilson tr. Rig-veda III. 105 Offer with fire the 
acceptable libation to that most glorifiable Mitra. iSiSg 
Bushnell Worn. Suffrage iii. 58 A finer and more glorifi- 
able humanity. 

t Glori^xLcate, pa. pple, Obs.- ^ [ad. late L. 
gloHJicdt-us, pa, pple, of glorijicare to Glorify.] 
Glorified, 

^ CX460 in Pol. Rel. 4 L, Poems 82 0 lemyng lawmpe, 
in light passyng nature ! How greately is thy name 
lorincate ! xso8 Kennedie Flytingw. Dunbar 528 Deuill, 
ampnit dog, sodomyte insatiable, With Gog and Magog 
grete glorificate. 

Glorification (gloe-Tifik^-Jon). fad. late L. 
glbrificatidn-em, n. of action f. glbrifkdre to 
Glorify,] 


GLORIPIEB, 


aiiORIOTO 


fl. Akk The action of refining; the state of 
being refined. Ods, 

1460-70 Bi\ QuinUsseucei By contynuel ascend ynge and 
descendynge. .it is sublyuied to so niyche hijnesof gioriJfica- 
cioun. 

2. The action of glorifying or investing with 
glory; the condition or state of being glorified. 

1549 CovERDALE, etc. Erasm. Par. Rex>, xix. 6-ro In 
heauen it is the immortal glorificacion of body & soule. 
t66o Jer. Taylor DucL Dubit, i. v. § 8 U676V 151 They 
whose sins accidentally thus serv'd the glorification of God. 
1863 PusEY PP-n. Pro/>h. 390 The enormous mass of human 
strength, which its [I’hebes’l victorious kings had gathered 
from all nations to toil for its and their glorification. 
Mamh. Exam. 30 Mar. 5/2 Her trial and the glorification 
which she is likely to receive at the hands of the French 
public. 

b. esp. The exaltation (of Christ) to the glory 
of heaven ; the adnaission (of human souls) to the 
bliss of 'heaven. 

1502 Ord. Crysien Men (W. de W, 1506) i. vi. 50 Creacyon, 
redempcyon, and glaryfycacj'on..apperteyneth all onely to 
the blessyd trynyte. 1643 Sir T. Browne Med. 

n, § 8 An accessary of our glorification- 1681-6 J . Scott 
CVzr Life ru vii. § 10 The good Anpis ..are ready 
enough to congratulate their fsinners'] Gforification. 1685 
Bax fHR Paraphr, M, Mark xvi. 19 His Ascension they 
beheld, and his Glorification they believed by the Spirit’s 
revelation. 1871 Macdupe Mem. Pa^mm xvii,^ 230 Until 
the spirits of the just are ‘made perfect' — until they are 
ushered into their state of glorification. 

e. Transfonnatioa into a more magnificent form ; 
collmp a ‘ gloiifidd ^ variety of something which is 
naturally humble or inferior, 

x 885 Century May;. XX.Xn. 424/2 .Sometimes .. these 
houses, .are .. glorifications of the humble, early, shingled 
New-England lirin-house. 

d. jocularly. A time of ‘ glorious * enjoyment, 
a festive oucadon, 

1843 Bethunfs Sc. Fireside Star. 41 Glad to see you able 
to stir at all after your last night’s glorification. 

3. Ttie ascription of glory or praise to (a person 
or thing'. 

1850 U Hunt AnUbug’. v. 100 The glorifications of their 
masters with which they entertain the kitchen. 1862 Meri* 
VALE Ram. Emp. (X863I V. xli. 102 [The Georglc.^l , . we must 
regard .. as the glorification of Labour. ^ 1853 Bastan 
C&mtmmomith (U. S ) 23 Oct., Captain Swift, in his peri- 
patetic glorifications of Gen- Banks, omits [etc.]. x8g» 
3 Sept. 292 /a Mr. Huxley's.. prologue is.. a glori* 
iication of ‘ science *. 

b. A set form of praise ; a doxology. 

x66o Jer, Taylor Duct Duliii. i\. li. [1676) 277 They 
ollered sacrifice and san^ ..glorifications of God, 1^30 
Waterlano Rem. Clarkds Expos. Cateck. 15 The Glorifica- 
tion in the Close was in comm >n to B'ather, Son, and Holy 
Gho.st 1873 WwTNKY Orient. 6 The .song.s are for 

the most part simple invocations and glorifications of the 
divinity, 

GlorMed (gloa*xifaid), ppL a, [f. Glokify v. + 

-ID 1, j 

1. In senses of the vb. : Invested with glory, 
rendered glorious ; beautified ; f refined. 

AX340 Hamk)lb Psalter cxivi, 3 When we ryse glorifyde 
in body and saule. 1500 iVychei (1828) p. viii, Whether 
make they the gloryfyed Ixxdye ether make they agayne the 
spiritual! bodye. x6^ W. Sclater Maiacky (i65o» 196 It 
repugues the nature of a glorified body. i6« Earl Orrery 
Parthen, 11676^ 7 He drew out the Copy of^ glorified an 
Original 1657 G. Starkey flelmont's Vinti. Ep. to Rdr., 
Thus also may be made, .the glorified Sulphur of Antimony. 
1681-6 J. Scott CA/*. /.//? (1747) HI. 510 Other unknown 
Purposes peculiar to his glorified State. 1726 Aylieek 
Farergon 172 The.. Soul . .will resume its Body again in a 
glorify'd Manner. XS4X W. Staloing Italy ^ It. Isl. II. 
345 Angels and glorified saints adore the Mother and her 
Son. 1862 Tyndaix Mountaineer, vl 47 Ixmg stretches of 
crimson light drawn over the higher snow-fields linked the 
glorified summits together. 1^8 Browning Poets Craisk 
it, Who may be tht.s glorified Mortal unheard-of hitherto? 

ahsat. 187X B. Taylor Faust I. xx. 214 They turn tlieir 
femes, The glorified, from thee, 

2. colloq. That has undergone transformation into 
something glorious. (Often used sarcastically, e. g. 
to imply that a person of dislinguished position has 
essentially the ideas or type of mind characteristic 
of some inferior rank or class.) Also, gorgeously 
attired or adorned. 

1821 Lamb Elia Ser, i. My first Flay. I judged it to he 
sugar-candy— yet to my raised imagination .. it appeared . , 
a glorified candy ! 1846 Thackeray Snob Papers Wks. 
(i88o> XXIV. 318 A glorified flunkey, in lace, plush, and 
aiguillettes. 1887 Mahapfy Greek Life te Thought x. 201 
We feel ourselve.s in a sort of glorified H&lbom Restaurmtt 
where the resources of art are lavished on the walls of an 
earing-room, 2894 Sala Lond. up to Date li. 21 A glorified 
.. gentleman .. takes from you your second card. 1896 
Daily News i Oct. 4/6 I'here was a great deal of what ha,s 
been called a glorified sctiool-boy about Lord Randolph. 
2%i7 Mary Kingsley IP. Africa 163 It is a real island of 
a rocky nature, and not a glorified sandbank that has [eta]. 
Mod^. He sneered at the head of his college as ‘ a sort of 
glorified board-schoolmaster 

Glorifier (glda-rifoiai). [f. Glorify -f- -er.] 
One who glorifies (in vatinus senses of the vb.). 

’5^ J- Jo.NKS Present . Bodte <5* Soule 1. xvili. 33 The 
glorifyer of God, tryer of tastes, and Ambassadour betwecne 
man and man. a 2677 Manton in Spurgeon 'Prem. Dav. 
Ps. cxix. 97 Pre.server, Deliverer, and Glorifier of Mankind, 
2846 Trench Mirax. xix. (xSSal 323 Not. , thedestrcwerof the 
hkw .. but its transformer and glorifier. 18S0 Kin'clake 
Crimea VI. ix. 265 By the help of his salaried glorifiers. 


2S8 

Glorify (gloo’rifoi), v. [ad, "F. glorifier, ad. late 

1., gldrificare, f. glorifims^ adj. f. gloria Globy + 
fac-ire to make.] 

1. trans. To render glorious; to invest with glory, 
procure glory for. In early quots. csp. to exalt to 
the glory of heaven. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xiv. 5^ paim hat dredi.s god he 
glority.s. pat is he haldis haim gloriouse and worthi to rest in 
godis hill. 1382 Wyclif john vii. 39 Ihesu.s was not 3it glori- 
fied. [So also 1552 and 2612,] c 2400 Maundev. (Koxb.) xv. 
67 pe gude he salldrawe on his party and glorify ham in ioy 
withouten end, c 2440 Gesta Rom. xxviiL 107 (Harl. MS.) 
When a man shalle be glorifiede in body and in soule, in 
the day of dome. 2320 Carton's Citron. Eng. m 27/1 That 
the ternporall peas myght gloryfye the natyvyte of our 
Savyour. 2603 S. Daniel Pmiegyr. to King's Majesty Wxxi, 
Those righteous issues, which shall glorine And comfort 
man y N ations with their worth, a 2625 Beaum. & Fl. Laws 
of Candy in. ii, Nothing More glorifies the noble, and the 
valiant, Than to despise contempt. 

b. In physical sense : To throw a glorious light 
upon, to invest with radiance, f Formerly also, to 
beautify or embellish, deck with splendid ornament 

1503 Havyes Examp, Virt, vi. 9 Vp came dame fortune so 
gayly gloryfyed. 2592 Shaks. Ven. ^ rir/._485 A.s the bright 
suniie glorifies the skie. 1595 — John n. i. 442. 1648 Jos. 
Beaumont Psyche ii. liv. (1702) 18 To glorify a Wall With 
Tapestry fe-nts is womanish, .say I. 2880 Miss ByAODON 
Just as / am xli, T he harvest moon glorified the dinginess 
of Milton Street. 2882 Harper's Mag, Dec. 13/2 The cliffs 
and crags, .are glorified by the beams of the departing orb, 
C. 'I’o transform into something mo:e glorious 
or splendid ; to invest (something common or 
inferior) with charm or beauty. 

2867 Miss Braddon R, Godwin 1 . u $ The sunshine . . 
transforms and glorifies the conmionest object-s, until the 
earth seems unfamiliar and beautiful as fairvdand. 2880 
J. F. Clarke Setf Culture viii, 187 Burns, Wordsworth, 
Whittier . . have known how to glorify common life and 
every-day people with the charm of romance. 

2. a. To advance the glory of (God, His name) 
by faithful action or suffering. (Cf. Gloey sb 2 b.) 
b. I'o ascribe glory and praise in adoration to (God). 

1340 Ayenb. 196 pet we rnaki cure guode dedes to-uore he 
uoikerede j>eruorejk't god by y-hered and y-glorefied. 2388 
Wyclif John xxi. 19 Signfiyinge bi what deth he .schuld 
glorifie God. a 2400 Prymer (1892) 50 Make sauf alle men 
p glorefi^eth the. e Tcmneley Myst. xv. 24^ Thi will, 
Tm name, to glorifye Oner ail this warld so wide. 2526 
Pilgr. Perf, ( W. de W, 1531) 181 b, Glorifyed l>e thy holy 
name. 26^ J kr, "! ’avloh Holy L king iv. ad | 20 (i 727)33** 
I bless and glorifie thy name. 2725 Die For: Fam. Instruct. 

1. 1. (1841) I. 33 The goodness, .of God. .which has given me 
. .so many ways to glorify him. 

8 . To describe or represent as glorious ; to extol, 
honour, magnify with praise (a |>erson or thing). 


* 557 ORT H tr. Gurnards DiallFr. 69 a/i Prayse and glory- 
fye thy beautye asnmche as thou th inchest good, yet [etc.]. 
1596 Spenser State irel. Wks. (Globe) 641 i Whomsoever 


they find to he most licentious of life., him they sett up and 
glorifye in theyr rimes. 2602 Mabstom Antonio’s Rev. v. 
V. K 2 b, He weepes : now doe I glorifie my hands, I had no 
vengeance, if I had no teare.s. a 2632 Domu Poems (2633) 
229 No chymique yet th* lilixar got, But glorifies his preg- 
nant pot, If [etc-l. 2834 Mrs. Boddington Remin. Rhine 1 . 
30 There is bad taste in thus seeking to glorify one par- 
ticular wound amidst so many in.siance.s of devotedness 
even to death. 2879 Fboudk Cepsar xx. 342 Caesar, who was 
being so much praised and glorified. 

4. r^. (t and itUr. for nf.) To boast or vaunt 
oneself, to make one’s boast, exult, Kow rare. 
Const in, of la with infm., or ihat. 

1340 . 4 yenb. 25 Pus him ioisseJ> and him glorified he wreche 
ine his herte. laid. 270 Na5t of oJ?re J>ing« ue glorefye }?e. 
CX374 CiiAUcr-m Troylus m. 137 (186) immortal God I'.. 
Cupide I mene, of this mayst glorifye. c 1384 — //, Fame 
in. 44 He ought him lytel glorifye That her on hilt, c 2400 
Rom. Rose 5450 They maken foolis glorifye Of hir wordis 
[ffreetjl Sfjeking. 1474 Caxton Chesse 30 And they glorefve 
them in theyr connyng.^ 1484 — Curtail 3 b, Arystotle the 
phylosophre gloryfyed in him self that he had lefte the hye 
pafay.s of kyng Alysaundre. 25*3 Lt>. Bkrner.s Froiss. I. 
ccccxviii. 73a Philyppe glorifyed so in his fayre fortune and 
victory. .that [etc,]. 2S30 Tonstall Serm. Palm Sund. 

(2823) 17 Men m erth do glorifie in hym, 2548 Hai.i. C/itwa., 
Hen. ly, 16 b, Owen Glendor glorifying hymself in these 
twoo victories, invaded the Marches of Wales. 2655 tr. De 
Parc’s Francion vii, 15 Some scnselesse Courtiers, .glorifie 
that they have feathers as great as the Mutes in the Kings 
stable. 2836 E, Kowap A * Reefer xxvi, For die which he 
glorified himself exceedingly. 

5. Akk. To refine, sublime, 

2657 GtORtFIED ppL a. xj 

Olorifying CgI6a*rifoi jiq) , vbl. $k [ f. G loetfy 
V. + Am} L] The action of the verb Globify. 

a 2340 Hampole Psalter xvi. 3 In glorifiynge of me and 
myn. xsfix Da us Bullmger on Apoc. 12573) 3x4 b, The 
spirite. .crieth busily to the Lord for our. .glorifieng. 2709 
Addison Taller No. 208 ry Religion .. does not only 
promise the entire Refinement of the Mind, but the glorify- 
ing of the Body. *746*7 Hervey Medit. (2818) 104 Devote 
, .the chief of your strength to the glorifying of Hk name. 
H As M alleged term for a compauv (of liars). 

C1470 in Horst SkepCf C. etc. (Roxb. Club) 32 A glori- 
ieing of lyers, ■ 

///. a. Oh. fT. Glob* v. + 
-INO ^,] a. SMaiug, glittamg. Jb. Staring, 

a. a *400-30 A kxmmer 3627 [ mas to beete an of bras 
as beroes it ware, And fiifl of jdorand gledk |»aim to h® 
gorge fillis, *»9»3 TesL Mbor. iStntees) IV. 227 One par 
schcrys, with xx elorynge myles. 260a md PL Return Jr. 
Pamass. 1. i. CAiro.) 8 V alime it dare out-face the glonng 
I glaring] 1647 H. More Poems 236 Gilded 


clouds Arching an eye-lid for the gloring Morn, a 2650 
Scot.ffedlde 103 in Furniv. Percy Folio I. 217 He durst not 
venter with our King.. For all the gloring gold. 

b- « 2400-50 Alexamier To be grindand gluttis & 
glurand dronkin. C Z440 York Myst. xxvi, 157 Go hense, 
hou glorand gedlyng. 

G-loriole Igl 6 ->*rit?'il). [a. F. gloriole, ad. L. 
glorioia, dim. of gloria Glory.] fa. A scrap of 
glory (oh.), b. An aureole; a halo. 

1813 Wellington in Gmw. Deep. (1838) XL 181 It is un- 
worthy of one of his reputation to get his brigade into scrapes, 
for the .sake of the little gloriole of driving in a few picquets. 
2844 Mrs. Browning of Poets Poems 1850 1 . 235 

The broad gloriole round his brow Did vibrate with the 
light below. 2863 Jean Ingelow A’n?r//fr.vi 13 As a gloriole 
sign o' grace. 1874 W. Tay tr, Hebra’s Dis. Skin III. 
xxxiv.70 Several years ago, another athlete exhibited 
himself, who could elevate his extraordinarily abundant and 
long hair as a gloreole around his head. 

tGloriO’SO- Oh. [Q..lt. glorlo$o, A^.'h.glorid‘ 
stis boastiuL] A boaster, a braggart. Hence 
f Glorio'ser in the same sense. 

2589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 82 Emptie vcssells haue 
the highest sounds . . and pratling gloriosers, the smallest 
per formal! nee of courage. 1599 Life More, in Wordsw. 
Ecii. Biog. (1853) II. 102 This glorioso. .knew not so much 
as the meaning of the terms. 2600 Abp. Abbot Exp. 
JoTUth 225 'The iVIagnificoes of the world and great-mouthed 
Gloriosoes. a 1662 Fuli.kr Worthies, Dewonsk, i. (1662) 
259 His Holinesse did forfeit a parcel of his infallibility, in 
giving credit to such a Glorioso. 

Glorious (glo'-riDs), a. Forms: 4-6 glcri- 
o(n)ae, -iixs, glory ous, (5 gloryowse, ^ Sc, 
glori-, gloryuss, glorous), 3 - glorious, [a. AF. 
glorious “ OF, glorieus, "OS, Pr. glorios, Sp., Pg., 
It. glorm.so, ad. L. glbriosus, f. gloria Glory : see 

fl. Boastful; ostentatious, fond of splendour; 
proud, haughty ; vainglorious. Oh. 

2382 Wyclif Praih xxv, 14 A man glorious and the be- 
hestes not fulfiUende. c 2440 York Myst. xvi. 19 , 1 am fairer 
of face pun glorttis guiles pat [etc.]. (? 2S3 oTindale Frol, 
to Jonas 11^63) Avjb, Ancle one y* cast out deuels in 
Christe-s name they [the aposties| forbade because he wayted 
not on them, so glorious were they yet, 2577 J. IhcooKE 
Guido* s Stajfc Chr. Faith P«*f., A soil and lieape of glorious 
deceiuers, which hyde and boast themselues. ifixa Bacon 
Ess., (Arb.) 462 They that are glorious, must 

needs be factious ; for all brauery stands vjptjit comparisons. 
2654 tr. Scuderfs Curia Pol. If they [Princes] are. .gay 
and glorious, they are reviled as incompassionate. 2692 Dry- 
den St. Euremottfs Ess. 13 Whether . . Posterity, glorious 
througliout, were desirous that their Ancestors should be 
Masters of Vertut^, when they were not of Greatness, a 27^ 
North Exam. i. ii. § 32. 46 After he was possessed of the 
Great Seal, he was in Appearance the gloriousest Man alive. 
t2. Eager fl if glory. Oh, 

x6o8 Shaks. Per. i. Pro!. 9 The^ purchase Js , to make 
men glorious. x6ai Fletcher Pilgrim iv. ji, I am not 
watchfull tO' do ill, Nor glorious to pursue it stlli. 2704 
Hearne Duct. Hist.(tfi4}l. 392 He always left .such to 
Heroes as were purely Glorious, 

3. a. Of peisons and things: Possessing glory ; 
entitled to brilliant and lofty renown, illustrious. 

Now somewhat rare ; the mod, use as applied to persons 
(e.g. in * Glorious Jolin ' as a de.Hxguation of Dryden* iielongs 
to sense 5, (The AF. Coronation Oath of 1307 speaks of 
‘ ie glorious Rei Seynt Edward *.) 

23. . K. A lis. 7441 Now is ded fcyng Poms, Allsaunder Is 
kyng glorious. a 2400 Morte A rtk. x Grett glorious Godd, 

thurgh grace of hym sel ven e. .Schelde us ffro schamesdede 
and synfulle werkes. c 24)60 Ttmneley Myst. iii. 166 My 
name is of dignyte, and also full glorius. 24^3 Caxton Gold. 
Leg, 274/r Saynt austyn preened a glorious .sermone & 
declared there to the kynge the crysten feythe openlye. 
2500-ao Dunbar Poems xxv. 92 Quhilk grant the glonus 
I'rinilte I 1604 E. G. tr, D'Acosms Hist. Indies 1. i. 2 The 
glorious Crysostome (a man better scene in the studie of 
holy Scriptures, then in the knowledge of Philosophie). 1660 
Blount Boscohel t Charles the Second undoubted heir of 
Charles the First of Glorious Memory. 272:0 -ax Swift 
to Pope 10 Jan., Wks. 1824 XVI. 352, I will tell you what 
my political principles were in the time of her late glorious 
majesty. 2842 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 88 He answered, O 

f lorious K ing, it hath been said, by the ancients [etc.]. 1871 
Ellis tr. Catullus xxxiv. 23 Still keep safely the glorious 
Race of Rfjmulixs olden. 2879 M. Arnold Poems fli ’ordsw. 
Pref. (near end*, He is one of the very chief glories of 
English Poetry ; and by nothing is England so glorious as 
by her metry, 

b. Of an achievement, action, circumstance, state 
of things, etc. : Conferring glory ; entitling to bril- 
liant and lofty renown ; conspicnonsly honourable. 
Const to. ■ 

2548 Haix Ckrm., Hm. V, 49 For this day by famous 
death or glorious victory I wyl wynne honor. 2577 North- 
rrooke Dicing 30 U » glorious when the preachers 
areoertaineoi thek doctrine vroich they teache. x 6 ^ D. 
Fell Im/r. Sm 56 It is one of the gloriouseat works m the 
world, to have m hand in , . the saying of a soul, 2659 B. 
Harris Parivafs Iron Age 16 Which followed close upon 
tlie glorious Battel (but with small fruit) of I.epanto. 
2709 Steele & Swinr Taller No. 66 f 8 The great and 
gioriou.s Victory obtained over the Enemy on the iith 
Instant. *774 CHSSTERr. Lett, (1792) I. ii. 5 As it is more 
difficult to express one’s thoughts in verse than in prose, the 
being «:a[KihIe of doing it is more glorious. 2789 in Sir J. 
Sxmlmrs Corr. (xS'-ti* II. aSa Ihe surrender oFOcaakow, 
an event ao remarkable in the history of Russia,^ and so 
glorious to the liero. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 24,7 
He, .declared that, .he should think it glorious to die in his 
sovereign’s oiuse, 

f c, lit EOii-laudat«y sense ; Ceaducive to. re- 
putation. Oh. 
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s66s Bovlr Occas, Rejf.'v. iv. (1848) 309 And though a need- 
less Ostentation of ones Excellencies may be more glorious, 
a modest Concealment of them is usually more safe. 

4 . Splendid in beauty or richness of adornment. 
Now only with emotional connotation as in 5. 
f Formerly also in a weaker sense, of textures, 
colours, etc. : Brilliant, shining;, lustrous. 

13., E, E,AIUL P* A. 914 As }>ou art gloryou-s withouten 
galle. 1315 Shore HAM 128 The gloriouse beerde {iv?. our 
fevedy], Out of thyse world the gloriouse ferde Wythgreate 
melodye. 1390 Gower Conf. liL_ 114 Mars the planet 
bataillons Next to the sonne glorious. «i396 Chaucer 
Kosemmmie 3 For as the crystal glorious ye shyne, And 
lyke ruby ben your chekes round®, c 1420 AHtursqfArlk. 
^6 Here gide was glorious and gay, of a gresse grene, 1309 
Fisher Funeral Serm. Oiess Rickmottd Wks. {1876) 304 It 
[the body] shall ryse bryght and gloryous, 1535 Coverdale 
2 Macc, viii. 35 He put of his glorious rayment, fled by see, 
and came alo ie to Antioche. 1595 Spenser F. Q. Ded. to 
Lady Carew, rhose glorious ornaments of hevenly grace. 
i6o5 Shaks. Tr. Cr. i. ill. 89 The glorious Planet Sol. *664 
Power Ex^. Philos. 1. 1 The Iris (as vibrissant and glorious 
as a Cat’s eye I most admirable to behold. Ibid. 43 So clear 
and glorious a body as glass. iSSs R. Hooke Micro^. 169 
The colours . . must necessarily be very glorious, vivid and 
deer, like those of Silk and F sathers. a 1687 Petty PoL 
(1690) Pref., Notwithstanding all this, .the Buildings 
of London grow great and glorious, 173a Berkeley 
V. § 12 The glorious light of the gospel, 1792 Munckatisen's 
Trav. XXXV. 108 The sun shone glorious on the water. 1803 
WoRDSw. httim. ImmorL ii, The sunshine is a glorious birth. 
18 5o Tyndall GIclc. i. ix. 62 All conspired to render the 
scene glorious. i855 G. Macdonald Atin.Q. Neighb. xxvii. 
(1878' 470 The heavens were glorious with stars. 

6. Used vaguely as a rapturous expression of ad- 
miration or delight: Splendid, magnificent, intensely 
delightful. Now often, with jocular hyperbole. 

1623 M abbe tr. a Icmtzn's Guzman rPAlf.u. 216 As a good 
Chine of Bacon, makes glorious porrige. 1773 Nugent 
Grasley's Loud. I. 44 Which casual appearance {of the 
sun] procures the Londoners a few of what they call 
glorious days. i8i6 ‘Quiz* Grand^ Master vii, 24 They 
call a^servant, and rei|uire, Immediately, a glorious fire. 
182a Scott xvii, Glorious John touches them off 
a little sarply,— but then John was a Jacobite. 1833 
Kane Grinnell ExA. xli. (18,561 375 What a glorious feed 
for the scurvy-stricken ships. 1863 Mary Howitt F. 
Bremer's Greece I. viii. 263 What glorious afternoons ancl 
evenings have I spent at Phalerus ! 1873 W. S. Hayward 

Lemeagst. IVorld ii ♦ What glorious fun* said Florence, 

b. ironical phrase. 

According t<x Genii, Mag. (1830) Aug, 98/r, the phrase was 
first used at a dinner of the Judges and Counsel about 1756, 
when after the toast of* the glorious memory of King Wil- 
lia.n* had been drunk, a Mr. Wilbraham proposed *the 
glorious uncertainty of the law in sarcastic allusion to Ixl. 
Chief Justice .Mansfield’s bold overruling of former decisions. 

*7S9“93 Mackun Love a la mode n. i. 'i793> 27 The law is 
a sort of hocus-pocus science.. and the glorious uncertainty 
of it is of inair use to the professors than the justice of it. 
1803 Sheridan in Pari, Hist. (1820) XXXVL 1204 The 
glorious uncertainty of the law, was a thing well known and 
complained of, by all ignorant people, but all learned gentle- 
men considered it as its greatest excellency. i8tt J. Adams 
IVks. (1854) IX. 630 When I applied the epithet ‘glorious’ 
to the uncertainty of politics, I meant it ironically, as we 
say the ‘glorious uncertainty of the law'. Mod. The 
glorious uncertainty of cricket. 

6. jocularly. Ecstatically happy from drink. 

1790 Burns Tam d Shanter S7 Kings may be blessed, but 

Tam was glorious. O’er a’ the ills of life victorious. *836 
E. Howard R. Reefer lii, As fast as one man could be . . 
flogged into sobriety, another would Isecorae glorious. 1861 
Thackeray B. Lyndon xviiL (1869) 254, I was taken up 
‘^orious*, as the phrase is, by tny servants, and put to bed. 

7 . Comb, (quasi as -smmd- 

ing, talking adjs. 

1670 Brooks Wks. (1867) VI. 324 The most *glorious-doing 
Christian. 1768 Boswell Corsica iii. led. 2) 214 Fame’s 
^glorious-sounding trumpet breaih. 1662 Cokain Ovid iv. 
i. (1669) 78 My ^‘gloriaus talking Captain, I shall not Be won 
with empty words. 

Gloriously (glo^Tiasli), adv, [f. Glorious a, 
-f -LY ■^.] In a glorious manner, 
fl. Boastfully, proudly, vaingloriouslv. Obs. 

1366 Adlington Aptileius^ Life (1596) A 3 b, He gloriously 
calleth himself the nourice of Carthage. 1399 B. Jonson 
E7}. Man out Hum. ii. i, I speake it not gloriously, nor out 
of affectation. x6o2 J. Clapham Hist. E?ig. 59 Such as 
before the Battell were so wary and wise in aduenturing 
after the euent,.grew to speake gloriously of themselues. 
1660 tr. Amyraldus* Treat, ^ cone. Relig. jl v, 73 How 
gloriously they vaunt of their inventions. 

2 . With an accompaniment of glory or renown ; 
illustriously. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter Cant. 503 Gloriously he is wor- 
shipid. 1382 Wyclif Luke xiii. 17 Al the peple ioyede in 
al thingis, that weren don gloriously of him. 1494 Fabyan 
Citron. III. liii. 35 Whenne that tliis Kymlwilyne reygned 
gloryously ouer the Brytons [etc.], xsoo-ao Dunbar Poems 
Ixxvii. 38 The nobill Stewarts syne, of great renoun, Thow 
gart upspring, with branches new and greine, Sa glorioiisHe, 
quhill glaided all. the toun. x^ix Addison Sped. No. 165 
p I Our Warriors .. are so gloriously succe.ssful in beating 
down their Power. xySx (jibbon Deal, f P\ HI. T37 This 
narrow pass of Thermopylae, where Leonidas and the three 
hundred Spartans had gloriously devoted their lives. 184X 
James Brigand xiv, The purpose may. .pass away, war be 
continued gloriously and long, and France be ruined. 

B. Brilliantly, splendidly; f brightly, lustrously. 
Now only with emotional connotation ; cf. Glok- 
lous a, 4, 5. 

X393 LangL P. pi. C. XX. x5 The glose glorixiusliche was 
wryte wyth a ^dt peone, c 1400 Three A'iugs Cologne s 
Gloriously proj^eciede of be Incamacioun of oure lorde 


Ihesu Crist. cx4ao Lvpa Assemh. Gods 823 Gloriously 
besene, as be had come from heuyn. xS29 Frith Antithesis 
Wks. (1572) 101 Tombeswell gilt with many a torch and great 
solemniti^ with angels gloriously portered. 1^6 Spenser 
Death Sidney 94 Those beames Of vertue kindled in his 
noble brest, Whicn after did so gloriously forth shine. 1644 
Evelyn Diary 17 Oct. {1879) I. 98 The house is most mag- 
nificently built without, nor less gloriously furnish’d within. 
X697 Dampier Voy. 1 . 427 These Rings when first polished 
look very gloriously, but time tnake.s them fade, and turn 
to a pale yellow. 1717 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Cicss 
Mar i8 Apr., I never saw anything so gloriously beautiful. 
1868 Holme Lee B. Godfrey xxxvi. 197 The children enjoyed 
it gloriously. 1870 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. xxxii. title^ David 
wrote this gloriously evangelic Psalm. 1883 Manch. Exam, 
10 Sept, 5/5 This morning the weather opened gloriously fine. 

ironical. 1834 Darw'In in Life <§• Lett, (1887) 1 . 249 , 1 draw 
my own conclusions, and most gloriously ridiculous ones 
they are, I sometimes fancy, 

4 . colloq. With reierence to intoxicatioru (Cf. 
Glorious a. 6.) 

X784 CowpER Task IV. sio Drink, and be mad then ; *tis 
your country bids ! Gloriously drunk obey th' important 
call ! 1843 Bethunk Sc. Fireside Stor. 50 Dr. Bridges was 
in a state which may be described as gloriously drunk. 

Gloriousness (glo»*ri9snes). [£. Glorious a, 
+ -N.ESS.] The attribute of being glorious, f a. 
Boastfulness (obs,). h. Splendour, magnificence. 

C1440 Promp, Pa>"v. 199/2 Gloryowsnesse, gloriosiias. 
1326 Tindale I Cor. ii. 1, I.. cam not in gloriousnes of 
wordes or of wisdom. 1552 T. Barnabe in Strype Eccl. 
Mem. II. App. E. 154, 1 do se the gloriousnes of the French- 
men and how they do rejoyce of their roberies. i6sx Hobbes 
Levtaih. iii. xxxv. 219 The gloriousnesse, and admirable 
height of that throne. 1681 H. More Exp. Dan. vl 211 It 
may also signify a solid greatness and gloriousness. ^1x849 
J. C. Mangan Proems 410 You'll witness my glorious- 
ness. 1877 Morlp:y Crit. /J//.sr.Ser. n. 239 The gilt of intellec- 
tual fatherhood is. .surrounded by such singulargloriousness. 

Glory (glo^-ri), sb. Forms : 4-7 glori(e, -ye, 
5-7 (chiefly Scl) gloir(e, glor(e, 4- glory. ^ [a. 
OF. gloHe (also in semi-poptilar form glo^ 4 )re), 
ad. L. gloria.l 

f 1 . subjectively. The disposition to claim honour 
for oneself ; boastful spirit. Obs. exc. in the com- 
bination Vainglory. 

1362 Langl. P. PL A. xi. 70 Suche motyues jjei meuen 
bei inaistres in heor glorie. (;x386-x520 [see Vainglory]. 
1624 Massinger Pari. Love v. i, A little glory in a soldier's 
mouth Is not uncomely. 16^ Hobbes Hum. Nat, ix. § i. 
9 1 Glory, or internal gloriation or triumph of the Minde. 
1656 Evelyn Mem. (18571 111* 73 My animadversions.. will 
I hope . . totally acquit me either of glory or impiety. 1733 
Smollett Ct. Fathom L 119 The disappointment of 

the ladies my glory will not permit me to overlook, 

fb. Desire for fame ; ambition. Obs. 

1394 Marlowe & Nashe Dido v. i, All glory hath forsakm 
thee. 

2 . objectively. Exalted (and, in mod. use, merited) 
praise, honour, or admiration accorded by common 
consent to a person or thing; honourable fame, 
renown. 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G, W. 2531 Phillis^ It oughte be to yow 
but Tyte glorye. 1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 11. viii. (Skeat) 

I. 68 O glorye, glorj’e, thou art none other thinge to 
thousandes of folke, but a ^eat sweller of eares. c 1460 
Fortescue Abs. 4* Lim. Mon. v. (1885) 1x9 What dishonour 
is this, and abatytige of the glorie of a kynge. 13x3 Douglas 
JEneis v. iv. 58 vail3ttand feris of worthy Hector., think 
on 5our glor. 1582-8 Hist. James VI (1S04) 158 Quhat 
gloir and renowne he obtenit of thir twa victories, was all 
cassin doun by the infamy of the next attempt. 1618 Lira- 
Gow Pilgr. Farew, E j, The Noblest striue for State, am- 
bi tious Glore. 1663 Gerbier Counsel F viij a, Letters, which 
the .^Egiptians did attribute unto them, though the As.syrians 
would have the glory thereof. 1730-^ Thomson Autumn 
1278 Let such as deem it glory to destroy Rush into blood. 
X7S2 Hume Ess. 4* Treat, \vj77) II. 5 The glory of Male* 
branche is confined to his own nation and his own age. 1821 

J. S. Adams in C. Davies Metr. Sysi. 111. (1871) 295 The 
glory of the first attempt belongs to France. 1823 Byron 
Jmn VIII. xiv, Yet i love Glory -glory's a great thing. 

b. The glofy of God : the honour of God, con- 
sidered as the final cause of creation, and as the 
highest moral aim of intelligent creatures. 

X382 Wyclif i Cor.x.^x Do 5e alle thingis in to glorie of God. 
1558 Extracts Aberd, Reg. (1844) 1. 313 In ihe meinteining 
and uphalding of Goddis seruice in our saide p[a]roche kirk, to 
the honor and gloir of God. c x68o Bevf.khxie Serm. (1729) 
I. 408 No man can do any thing for God's gloiy but what 
will tend also to his own. X715 De Foe Fam. Instruct, i. i, 
You are to live here to the glory of Him that made you. 

5. Something that brings honour and renown ; a 
subject for boasting; a distinguished ornament; 
a special distinction ; a * boast and pride \ Also//. 

1382 Wyclif Prov. xvii, 6 The glorie of sones the fiidris of 
hem. 1397 Hooker. EccL Pol. v* xlii- § 7 I'he glory of all 
things is that wherein their highest perfection doth consist. 
1601 Shaks. JuL C. in. i. 149 Are all thy Conquests, Glories, 
Triumphes, Spoiles, Shrunke to this little Measure? <2x680 
Butler Rem. (1750) IL x A I-eam’d Society of late, The 
Glory of a foreign StatCj Agreed [etc.], 17x3 De Foe Fam, 
Instruct, i. iii, That which was the glory of a Christian, viz, 
to worship and call upon him that made him. 1776 Burke 
Corr. (1844) II. 107 It is the glory of the tories that they 
always flourish in the decay . . of the glory of their country, 
1790 — Fr. Rev. 61 Leading advocates, the glory of the bar. 
x^z Anted. W. Pitt IV. App. 263 The glories of Mr, Pitt’s 
administration are the successes of the war. X836 J. Gilbert 
Chr. Atonem. viii. (1852)245 It is the glory of the Christian 
Sacrifice that it was made by God as well as to him, 1876 F, R, 
W iLSON Ch, Lindisf, 33 The chief glory of the district - . is the 
grand old castle. X874 Short Hist, vii. § 7, 413 Litera- 

ture had hardly found a place in the glories of the time. 
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4 . Praise, honour, and thanksgiving offered ia 
adoration. 

1382 Wyclif ii, 14 Glorie be in the hbeste thingis to 
God. 1330 Mirr. Our Ladyes 41 h in Maskell Mm. Rit, 
11. snote^ When ye bydde glory to the father, and to^ the 
sone, and to the holy goste. c 1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T, S.) 
xxxv. 2Q T o F ader gloir be e virmoir,T o Sone and Haly Spreit. 
1603 Pkiloius clx, Giue gloir to God that in this thrang, Hes 
bene all our relief. X79 . Coleridge Sibyl, Leaves (1862) 271 
Glory to Thee, Father of Earth and Heaven J 
fb. nonce-use. Obs. 

x627~77 Feltham Resolves i. xiii. 21 How unmovedly did 
he take nis poyson? _ as if he had been drinking off a Glory 
to the Deity. [Similarly 1718 Entertainer xxi. p 3. 139.I 
C. Used as a devout ejaculation (short for Glory 
he to God) in the worship of various religious sects. 
Hence vulgarly as a mere exclamation expresrive 
of delight. 

1816 Sporting Mag. XLVIII. 29 One of the poachers said 
* glory 1 ’ and a line was formed in the wood. 1833 F* Hall in 
Lediids MiscelL IL 174 To get religiony as he words it, 
periodically, costs him nothing more than a few spasmodic 
aniens B-ud, epigastric 1893 Q. [Couch] Delectable 

Ducky 109 Was it only you ?. - O, glory be 1 

5 . In Biblical phraseology : The glory of Godi 
the majesty and splendour attendant upon a mani- 
festation of God. 

138a Wyclif Rom. 1. 23 Thei chaungiden the glorie of God 
vncorruptibIe,.in to the lyknesseofan ymage of corruptible 
man. 1326 Pilgr. Perf.CN. de W. 1531) 3 Moyses .. made 
supplicacyon to god .. that he wolde shewe hym his glory. 
1611 Bible Ezek. ix. 3 The glory of the God of Israel was 
gone vp from the Cherub whereupon bee was. 1689-90 
Temple Ess. Learning Wks. 1731 I. 2Q9_ Moses was.. ad- 
mitted both to see his Glory, and to learn his name, Jehovah. 

6. Resplendent beauty or magnificence- Now 
often widi suggestion of sense 5 or 7 : An effulgence 
of light such as is associated with our conceptions 
of heaven ; fig. an unearthly beauty attributed by 
imagination. Also //., features of resplendent 
beauty or magnificence, splendours. 

13 . . E. E. a Hit. P, A. 933 Loke on be glory of ]>ys gracious 
goie. 1390 Gower Conf, III. 166 To themperour in all his 
gloire He said: Take [etc.]. 1309 Fisher Funeral Serm. 
C tessKichmond'^'ktx.itZ'jC) 306 The kynge. .was crowned in 
. . grete tryumphe and glorye. 1385 M. W . in J as, I Ess. Poesie 
(Arb. ) 10 O Pheebus then reioyce with glaundng glore. 1602 
T. A(cherlev] Massacre Money B ij, Whilst that my glory 
midst the clouds was hid. a 1693 Aubrey LiveSj Barrow 
(1898) I. 91 As he lay expiring, .the s tan der.s-by could heare 
him say .softly, I have seen The glories of the world. 1726 
C. D’Anvkrs Craftsm. xvi. (1727) 134 The Roll appeared 
encomp;assed with rays of glory. 1738 Wesley Psalms v. ii, 
None without Holiness shall see The Glories of thy Face, 
X79X Mrs. Radcuffe Rom. Forest ii, Which, quicKly ex- 
panding, the sun appeared in all his glory. 1803-6 Wordsw, 
intim, Immort, ii, I'here hatli past away a glory from the 
earth. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey n. iv. The scarlet glories cA 
the pyrus japontca, 1836 Emerson Nature^ Beauty Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 146 The heavens, - reflect their glory or gloom oh 
the plains beneath. 1878 Browning La Saisiaz 10 What 
will be the morning glory, when at dusk thus gleams the 
lake? 

7 . The splendour and bliss of heaven, (Cf. F. 
la gloire itenulhl) 

€ X37S Sc. Leg. Saints^ Placidas 264 Quhare euir*lestand 
glore sal be, & eschewine of al payne. a 1333 Ld. Berners 
Huon Ivi. 190 It semed to them that they were in the glory 
of paradyce. 1552 Abp. Hamilton Catech. {1884) 42 The 
glore quhilk is promissit to the sonnis of God. 1631 Milton 
Epit. Marchioness Winchester 61 Thou, bright Saint, high 
sitt’st in glory. 1648 Shorter Catech. Westm. Assemb. 
Answ. 37 The souls of Beleevers are at their death made 
perfect in holiness, & do immediately pass into glory. 1732 
LaW_ Serious C. (ed. 2) g And strive to enter through the 
Strait Gate into a life of eternal Glory. 1848 Mrs. Jameson 
Sacr. 4* Leg. Art (1850) 34 The crown is placed on the head 
of the maternal Virgin in glory. 

b. colloq. To go to glory : to go to heaven ; to die. 
x 8 xe^ Sailor's Return i. i, Adimar was in the act of 
boarding, with several others, when the Dasher went to 
glory. Thus was he saved. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's 
C. xli, Tell her ye found me going into glory. 1884 Craddock 
In Tennessee Mis. i. 9 He hev been in glory twenty year, 
X897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 179 Had we got caught in 
this, we should have, .gone to glory. 

8 . A state of exaltation and splendour. In onds 
glory i in one^s highest state of magnificence or 
prosperity ; also colloq., in a state of unbounded 
gratification or enjoyment, 

x6x3 Purchas Pilgrimage i. xvii. 90 Tyrus, now called 
Sur, (whose glorie is sufficiently blazed by the Prophets 
Esay, and Ezechiel). 1816 Kkatinge Trav. {1817) IL 62 
The real Spanish beau, .at midnight and at the billiard-table, 
heappears in his glory. 1829 W, Irving Granada I. xiii. X32 
They thought that the days of their ancient glory were 
about to return. 1879 Miss Braddon Clov. Foot xiv, Mr. 
Smolendo was in his glory. 1893 G. E. Matheson About 
Holland 14 The commerce of Holland was at its full glory. 
<2x893 Ld. C. E. VhG'EX Aniobiog. vii. (1896) 209, I think, 
too, the fleet liked my coming mid living on board and 
taking an interest in everybody and everything ; in truth, I 
was in my glory. 

9 . The circle of light represented as surrounding 
the head, or the whole figure, of the Saviour, the 
Virgin, or one of the Saints; an Auebole or Nimbus. 

1^6 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, v, ix. 247 Radiant Halo's. . 
which after the French expression are usually tearmed, the 
GloJTr. 1745 GeniL Meg. 197 A glory, which is . . that border 
of light which adorns the pictures eff saints. a86a H. Kings- 
lEY Raevenshoe I. xxL 246 Her own glorious golden hair, 
which hung round her lovely face like a glory. 1864 Skeat 
Uhland'^s Poems xg On Thy clear eyes she IMary] fixed her 
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view, And thence celestial lustre drew Till o’er her glowed I 
a glory bright. 

b. A representation of tlie heavens opening and 
revealing celestial beings. ? Obs. (Cf. F. gloire,) 
1708 New View Loud, II. 488/1 Painted on Glass under 
a Glory between 2 Cherubims. 1782 R. Cumberland 
Anecd, (1787) 11 . 136 The Holy Virgin is displayed in the 
center of the piece, above is a glory of Angels. 

e. transf. Any circle or ring of light ; a halo, 
corona, f Also, a name for the star of an order 
of knighthood. Obs. 

1693 Gm. N 0. 2845/2 They presented to his Electoral 
Highness . . the Two Stars or Glories, and Two Piece.s of 
Ribbon of the Order [of the Garter]. 1697 Dryden Vij-^. 
Georg. L 504 Seeming .Stars fall headlong. .And . . gild the 
Night With sweeping Glories, and long Trails of Light. 1725 
Lond, Gaz.. No. 6382/1; With a Glory or Rays i.ssuing from 
the Center. 1766 Entick London IV. 88 An altar piece gilt 
and carved, with a glory and the king’s arms aliove the com- 
mandments. x8« Pinkerton PetraL 1 . 559 Anthracite ,, 
consumes slowly without any flame ; but only encircled with 
a little glory, or irradiation. 1823 W.^ Scoresby Whale 
Fisk. 275 The interior circle . , forms a brilliant anlhelion, or 
glory, round the spectrum of the observer. 1871 tr. Sckeilen's 
Spectr, Anal. xlix. 207 This crown of rays is usually desig- 
nated the glory. 1884 W. C. Smith Kildrostan 43 A broad 
beam of the garish light Smote with a glory her golden hair. 
i 883 A'wcji'c/.AViV. XXIV. 435/1 {margin) Coronas or glories, 
fd. Bot. - CoEONA 7 b. Obs, 

S785 Martyn Kottssea'it's Bot. xxvii. 427 The petals of the 
corol are white, with a double purple fringe, star, or glory. 
ibid. 428 The glory or crown is violet, 

10 . In names of insects and plants. (See qtiots.) 

1819 G. Samooelle Entomol. Compend. 247 Fndromis 

versicolor {Atniish. glory). 1866 Treas. Bot. 757/1 Morning 
Glory, a name applied to certain species of ipomcea and 
P harin' tisi e.g. PJiispidus the Convolvulus major of gardens. 
1897 Willis Flcnoer. PI, II. 86 Chionodoxa Luciliae (glory 
of the snow) is a favourite border plant. 

11 . attrib. and Comb, a. simple attrib., as glory- 
lathi -crown^ -mist, •‘robe, -seat, -throne, b. insti u- 
mental, 2Aglory-€inctured,~circted, -crowned, -laden, 
-smitten, -stricken, -tinged Also glory -pea, a 
name for the Australasian genus CHantkus ; glory- 
tree, a shrub of the genus Ckrodendron. 

187s Browning Inn Album 1. 50 He leans into a living 
♦glory-bath Of air and light. 1853 Talfourd Castilian iv. 
it, These *glory-cinctured towers, axjtj Km Hymns Bvang, 
Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 66 The ♦Glory-circled Infant. 1895 
Mas. Hinkson Mfiracle Plays 13 On his head a ♦glory 
crown Fine as the evening star. 1603 J. Davies iHeref.) 
Microcosmos (Grosart) 16/2 Such Kings should he obaid, 
and ♦glory-cround. Because their Venues al men's else 
cxceeae. 18^ 1 f.nnyson In Mem. xcvii, He finds on 
misty mountain-ground His own vast shadow glory-crown’d. 
i8as b. Richardson Sonn. 19 Her radiant .smile Illu- 
mines now this *glory*haunted Isle. 1866 J. H. Newman 
Lei, Pussy {td. 2) 91 That pure Virgin . . So weak yet .so 
strong ; so delicate jret so *gIory-Iaden, 1875 E. White 
Life in Christ in. xvii. (1878) 210 If it be urged that Christ 
hid much of His truth in a *|;lory-mi.st of metaphors [etc 1 
1848 Rural Cycl, 11 . 4^ ^Glory-pea or Glory-flower— 
botanically CUanikus . . The crimson glory-pea, CHantkus 
puniceus, is a native of the northern island of New Zealand, 
1827 Kkble Chr, y.. Si. Michael vii, Brighter and brighter 
streams his ♦glory-robe. 1838 Eliza Cook Poems, Melnia 
Ixxxi, The ♦gloiy^at of arts and power. X817 Coleridge 
Biog. Lit. 156 The two *glory-smitten summitsof the poetic 
mountain. 1871 O. Macdonald Manchester Poem 210 
♦Glory-stricken birds. 1837 Keble Chr. V., Palm Sunday iii, 
Angels round His *Giory-tl)rone. i 3 ^ Talfourd Glencoe 
MI. Ti, To wander on the bank Of ♦glory-tinged Loch-Leven. 
1848 Rural Cycl. 11 . 458 *Glory-iree : see Ckrodendron. 
Glory t'.I Also 6 Sc. glore, gloir. 

[ad. L. glori-dri, f. glori-a Gu)EY.] 

1 . intr. To exult with triumph, rejoice proudly. 
Const, in, f on, to with inf., and that, 

13. . J?. E. Alia. P, B. 1522 pise lordes . . gloryed on her 
fake goddes & her grace calle-s. x^ Udall, etc. Erasm. 
Par. Mark xii. 13-17 Thougloryest in the name and tytleof 
a Chrystian manne. Ibid. Luke ii. 25-32 Nowe from hens- 
forth the gostly Israel, .shall glory on thy sonne. Abp. 
Hamilton Catech, (1884) 42 We glore & ar blyth throw the 
hoip quhilkwehaif. ai^SiDNEYyin'«i//<ni.(i633)i2gWith 
like iudgement glorying, when he had happened to do a thing 
well, as when he had performed some notable mischiefe. 1596 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 406 Quha tuik to thame 
the title gloireng in the name. 16x3 Shak.s. Hen. VIII, il 
i. 66 Let 'em looke they glory not in mischiefe. 1667 Milton 
P. L. I, 238 Both glorying to have scaped the Stygian flood 
As Gods. 1795 Genii. Mag. 542/1 Licentiousness, prophaning 
the sacred name of liberty, ha.s gloried in the destruction of 
order. xSsa Hr. Martineau Ella of Gar. hi. 36 Cries that 
would have dismayed a stranger but which Archie always 
gloried in provoking. 1863 Fr, K. Kemble Resid. in Georgia 
17, 1 have heard it. .repeatedly as.serted~arid, what is more, 
much gloried in, 18S8 J. T. Hettleship Ess. Browning's 
Poetry i. 59 Would I not glory to go into your very tomb? 
t2. To boast. Const, of, to with inf, ox that 
Also reji. and quasi- with complement in 
indirect passive. Obs. 

1383 Wyclif Judith viii. 17 As cure herte is disturhid in 
the pride of hem, so also of oure mecnesse wee glorien. XS49 
CovEROALE, etc. Erasm. Par. 2 Cor. 51 Albeit we maye 
glory our selfes of the stocke of Jewesletc.]. 1635 Pagitt 
Ckrisiianogr. 47 The Romanists glory much of the conver- 
sion of these Indians. 1640 tr, Verderds Rom. Rom. i. X14 
That which I require of you, replied she, is, that . . I may 
one day glory, that 1 have seen a number of good knights 
unhorsed upon the quarrell of my beauty. 1648 Symmons 
Find. Chas. J 138 We have seen a glimpse of that perspicuity 
and modesty which is gloried to be m these annotations. 
X673 Vain Insolency Rome 25, I think the same might now 
be said in several instances, to those of Rome, in reference 
to St. Peter, of wliom she glorieth. 
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f 3 . irans, a. To give glory to ; to honour, b. 
To make glorious ; to adorn. Obs. 

c 1400 Apol. Loll. 37 Glory pe bischop, wan he haj? cho.sun 
wise presti-s, for f-e cause of ruyn of po peple are iuil prestis, 
xsoi Douglas Pal. Hon, Pro!. 83 Quha that constraint 
ar in luifis rage Weill auchtis the till gloir and magnifie. 
1563-76 Foxe M. To Rdr. F ii b, Let vs yelde thus 
much vnto their commemoration, to glory the Lord in hys 
saintes. 1594 G reene & Lodge Looking Glasse Wks. (Rtldg.) 
ii 3 The troop That gloried Venus at her wedding-day. 42x639 
WoTTON Pjr. civ. in Reliq. W. 11651) 527 Be ever gloried here 
Thy Soveraign Name. ^ 1661 Davenport City N igkt-cap i. 4 
See How he that glories Heaven with no Honour, Covets 
to glorifle himself with Honesty, 

1 4 . intr. Of light ; To spread like a glory’. 

X651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. n. vi. (1739) 3^ Itm a good 
sign of a dear morning, when the Sun-rising glorieth upon 
the top of the Mountains. 

Hence t GHo'ried ppl. a. 

jSjx Milton Samson 334 If old respect . . towards your 
once gloried friend, My son, now captive, hither hath in- 
formed Your younger feet. 

i* 01 o’ry, Obs. [?cf. Glae^.] (See quot.) 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 199/2 Gloryyn, or wytbe onclene 
hynge defoylyn, maculo, deturpo. 

Glo‘ry-b.ole- [in sense i , perh. related to Globy 
( cf. Sc, glaury -sfl]. s.v. Glae) ; if so, sense 2 is 
prob. later in origin, and suggested by the formal 
coincidence of the first element with Gloey j/l] 

1 , a. slang. (See quot. 1845). ^ 

ceptacle (a.s a drawer, room, etc.) in which things 
are heaped together without any attempt at order 
or tidiness. 

1845 T. Cooper Purg. Suicides (1877) p. vi, A filthy, stifling 
cell to which pri.soners are brought from the gaol on the day 
of trial, and which in the language of the degraded beings 
who usually occupy it, is called the ‘ glory hole 1871 M rs. 
Whitney We Girls iii. 62 You can bring out your old 
ribbon-box . It’s a charity to clear out your glory-holes 
once in a while. 1803 Wiltsk. Gloss., Glory-hole, a place for 
rubbish or odds and ends, as a housemaid’s cupboard, or a 
lumber room. 

2 . Glass-making. (See quots.) 

1849 PELI.ATT Curios. Glass Making 65 The large goods 
receive a final reheating at the mourn of a pot heated by 
beech- wood, and called the Glory Hole. 1889 HarpePs 
July 250 The working furnaces, .are small blast-fu^- 
naces.,each providing a number of openings directly into 
the flames. A spectator sees at once the appropriateness of 
their name — 'glory-hole.s*. 

Glorying (glde’riiigl, vhl. sb. [f. Gloey v. + 
-IN6 l.j I'lie action of the vb. GtOEY. 

x^a Wyclif X Cor. v. 6 Joure gloriynge is not good X588 
A. King ir. Canisius\Catech. 128 Of defense of sin [pro- 
ceeds] gloiring thairin, of gloiring dreedfull damnation, 
X65X Homm Leviatk. 1, vi. 27 Joy, arising from imagi- 
nation of a man’s own power and ability . . is called 
Glorying, 1756 Burke Subl. d B, i. xvii, Hence proceeds 
what Longinus has observed of that glorying and sense of 
inward greatnevss, that always fills the reader of such pas- 
sages in poets and orators as are sublime. X836 Mr.s, 
Browning Vo70 111. ii, The self-poised God may dwell 
alone With inward glorying. 

Glorying (glo^Tijig), ppl. a, [f. Gloey v. +■ 
-ING =^.3 That glories. Hence Glo'ryingly adv., 
in a glorying manner. 

1851 E. B. Elliott Horat A pocal.isBSz) IV. 33 Sustaining 
his Church upon the seven hills. .and gloryingly up-Waring 
and exhibiting her. 1865 G. Meredith Rhcda Fleming 
xvii. (1890) X22 No posterity of his would point them out 
gloryingly. 

Glo'ryless, a. [See -less.] Without glory. 

X540 Pai^sgrave Acoiastus Vrol. B iij b, We our selm being 
glorylesse .i. without gloryous fame or renome. 1594 Peele 
Battle Alcazar u. iii. He on whose glorie all thy Toy should 
stay, Is souleless, glorylesse, and desperate. i86x Miss 
Pratt Flower. PL 11 L 91 lt{Adoxa moschatellina] has 
several rustic names, as Glory-less, Bulbous Fumitory, etc. 

Glosarye, obs. form of Glossary 
Glos(e, Glos- : see Gloze, Gloz-. 
t Glo’se-worm. Obs. rare. Also glouse-. 
[?app. an alteration of Glow-worm. Cf. Gloze 
Gloss sb.^ • also glass-worm, gla%e-womtl\ « 
Glow-worm. 

25x9 Horman Vulg. 108 A flye or a worme called a 
glouberde, or a glouse worme, x$8o R. Harvey PL Perc. 
(i860) 21 Changeable coloured vrenins, which can glisten 
like a glose worme neare gold. 

Gloss (glpsi), sb,^ Also 6 -*; glosse, y~8 glos. 
[var. oi glose, Glozk sb., refashioned in 16th c. after 
L. glbssa, Gr. in the same sense. (In the 

15 th c, the spelling glosse appears occas. for glos{e 
Gloze sb. and v . ; see those words.)] 

1 . A word inserted between the lines or in the 
margin as an explanatory equivalent of a foreign 
or otherwise difficult word in the text ; hence ap- 
plied to a similar explanatory rendering of a word 
given in a glossary or dictionary. Also, in a wider 
sense, a comment, explanation, interpretation. Often 
used in a sinister sense: A sophistical or disin- 
genuous interpretation, (Cf. Gloze i.) 

*54® Hdau., eta Erasm. Par. Matt, xxiii. 108 Like as hy 
a glosse ye subuerte the commauadement, xSgS Drayton 
Heroic. Ep. vi. 109 'ITie Canon Text shall have a common 
Glosae, x6o8 Bp. Hall Vert. ^ Vices 1. 1$ Neither doth his 
tongue, .make good a lie with the secret glasses of double 
^ senses. x6m Sfareow Bk. Cmn. Prayer {x66x) 

66 Ihe Church rather usaes this . . then any other Glosse or 
Paraphrase. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1, § 49 Malicious 


Glosses made upon all he had said. X647 N. Bacon Disc, 
Govt. Eng. I. ii. ayag) 2 The ways of future providence may 
be looked upon as a gloss of those Prophecies. 1667 Milton 
P, L. V. 43s. 1695 Kennf.tt Par. Antiq. ix. 641 The 

gloss indeed destroys the text, by pretending the word 
[etc.]. 4x1708 Beveridge Pw. 7 %. 11. (1730! 41 Nothing 
being more needful than to rescue the W ords of our blessed 
Saviour from those false Glos.ses. 1767 Blackstone Comm. 
II. 495 A gloss of pope Innocent IV, written about the year 
1250. a 1834 Coleridge Shnks. Notes (1875) ^34 A paren- 
thesis or gloss slipt into the text. 1837-9 PIallam Hist. Lit. 

1 . i. I. § 68. 63 Irnerius began tlie practice of making glosses, 
or short marginal explanations, on the law books. 1868 
Kirk Chas. Bold HI, v. ii. 363 Secret glosses . . intended to 
make that part of the contract a nullity. 1875 Whitney 
Life Lang. x. 183 The Cymric includes the Welsh, with 
‘ glosses ’ from the ninth century. 

b. A collection of such explanations, a glossary ; 
also, an interlinear translation of, or series of verbal 
explanations upon, a continuous text. 

XS79 E. K. in Spenser's Shepk,^ Gt/. Ep. Ded. § 4 A .. 
Glosse or .scholion, for the exposition of old wordes. 1756-7 
tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) IL 55 A manuscript Homer, with 
a gloss interlined, said to be five hundred years old. 1774 
Warton//w/. Eng. PoeiryT>h%. n, I. sig.E3b, A manuscript 
of Ovid’sArtof Love, in very antient Saxon characters, accom- 

f anied witha British gloss, 1841 'D''lsRhm..i Amen. Lit (1859) 

1. 95 E. K. . . whose gIos.s has preserved much curious know- 
ledge of ancient Engli.sh terms and phrases. 1894 Clarke 
Hall Ags. Diet Pref., Mostly obscure words only found 
in glosses. 

Ii c. In the sense of Gr. A foreign or 

other obscure word, requiring explanation. Obsr'^ 
(Hardly an Eng. sense, though given in some recent 
IJicts., app. on the ground of quot. 1837-9). 

1603 Holland PluiarcDs Mor. 28 The interpretations of 
obscure termes, which we call Glosses. 1837-9 Hallam 
Hist. Lit. L i. 1. (1847) 62 A glo.s.s, yKixTa-n, properly meant 
a word from a foreign language, or an obsolete or poetical 
word, or whatever requires interpretation. 

2 . A poetical composition in which a stanza of 
some well-known poem is treated as a text for 
amplification, each of the succe.ssive stanzas of the 
* gloss ’ being made to end with one of the lines 
or couplets of the text. 

XS98 Yong Diana 437 He sung a glosse vpon thi.s Dittie. 
1823 Roscoe ShmomiPs Lit. Eur. (1846) IL xxxix. 538 
Each verse is intended to form the subject of a strophe, m 
the gloss, or comment. 

3 . aiirih. and Comb. 

1624 Bedell Lett iii, 64 Although the Glosse writer were 
no excellent Calculator. 1648 Jenkyn Blind Guide iv. 87 
According to G. the glossmaker. x888 G. W. Prothero 
Life^ Bradshaw 237 A gloss-hunt was a genuine relaxation 
to him. 

Gloss (gVs), sbl^ Also 6-7 glosse; and see 
Glass sh.i |Fir.>it recorded in i6th c. ; cf. Du, (obs.) 
gloosdL glowing, gleaming « MHG. glos, glose (still 
extant in Swiss dialects); Sw. {dml.) glossa, gidsa 
to gleam, glow (of coals\ to shine (of cloth), Icel. 
glossi a blaze (see Glozb A variant glass 
(see Glass sb. 13) appears about the same date, 
perh. as a substitute for the' less familiar word.] 

1 . Superficial lustre. Also//. 

XS38 Elvot CanikaHs nel Cantkarida..z greene 
worme shy nyui'e with a glosse of golde. X5S3 T. Wilson 
Rket.6'S Beinge in the rayne, .. [hej .standeth naked him- 
self, for savynge the glosse of his gaye coate. 1594 
Plat Jnvell-ho. in. 72 Some maintaine tiie glosse of this 
leather with a peece of black veluet onely. X607 Tofsell 
Four-f. Beasts (x658< 486 The glosse of the wool was .. 
beautiful, for the purity of the black, x6io Shake, i'emp. 
II. i. 63 Our Garments being . . drencht in the Sea, hold not- 
withstanding their freshnesse and glosses. x6^ Moxon 
Meek. Exerc. L 221 I'hey set a (Bo'.s on it [Hard Wood] 
with a very dry Woollen Rag, lightly smear’d with Sallad 
Oyl^ x686 Plot Si affordsk. 157 Which [pelibles] all took so 
specious and elegant a gloss, that [etc.]. 1774 Goi.dsm. AVzA 

Hist.Cnh) II. IV, iii. 396 Its [the Carcajou’s] I ur is held in the 
highest estimation, for its . . beautiful gloss. 1828 Stark 
liiem. Not. Hist. I. 249 Upper parts of the body brilliant 
copper-colour, with a golden gloss, 1855 I ennyson plaud 
I. xxn. ix, In gloss of .satin and glimmer of pearls. X874 T. 
Hardy Farfr. Mad, Crmod IL i, 15 Amaranthine glosses 
came over them [clouds]. 

b. In obvious figurative uses. Also (sometimes 
perh. confused with Gloss a deceptive appear- 
ance, fair semblance, plausible jirctext 
1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke xii. Beware ye that 
all your life bee void of all cloking or countrefaicte glo-sse 
[L. ut omnis nit a nesira fmo careat). 1576 Fleming 
Panopi. Ep. 401 {margin) In the glo.sase of their glorie.. that 
is, when they were most famous. 1596 Stkn.skr F. Q. iv. v, 
J5 He much more goodlyglos.se tiiereon doth shed, To hide 
his falshood, then if it were trew, 1599 Nashe Lenten 
SinPe (1871) 17 King John, .in furthering of this new water- 
wont., afresh gloss upon it [Yarmouth]. x6o6 Shaks. 
Tr.f;- Cr. II, ill laS Yet all his vertues » . I)oe in our eyes, 
begin £0 loose their glosse. X640 Yorke Union Hon, j The 
first Glosse that William Duke of Normandy bad for this 
Crowne and Diadem of England, was thus. 165® Culpepfer 
Mng.^Pkysic.{tBs^) 39 To put a gloss upon their practice, the 
physicians call an herb. .Archangel. 1660 T. M. Hist. Inde- 
pend. IV. 28 The better to cast a .seeming gloss of legality upon 
his usurpation, he surnmon.s another Parliament, a 1680 
Butlek AVw. (1759) B 249 Art, That sets a Gloss on what’s 
amis.s. 1726 Swift Poems, YV a Lady, You, like some acute 
philosopher, EvVy fault have drawn a gloss over, X7J56 Burke 
Vind. Nat. Sot. PreC., There is a sort of gloss upon isigenious 
felsehoodt, that da«ks the imagination. *700-8 Goldsm. 
at. W . iii, The most trifling occurrences give pleasure ti 
’ the gloss oif novelty is worn away. XTdx-a Humb Hist Eng, 
(3806) HI, xxxi.Y. 278 A woman thus .. provides only thm 
glosses to cover her exceptionable conduct* 1834 J* H. 
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OLOSSER, 


Newman Par. Serm. (1837) 1 . iii. 45 The false gloss of a mere 
worldly refinement makes us decent and amiable. 1852 Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xv, As the glosses and civilities of the 
honeymoon wore away, he discovered that [etc.], 187a 

Blackie Laj^s HighL 24, I have used no gloss, no varnish. 
To make fair things fairer look. 

2. A layer of glowing matter, rare. Also dial. 
of a fire : A bright glow. 

jc76a Genii. Mag. 338 The earth being all on a fiery gloss 
for four inches deep. £: i8i7 Tales <5- Sk. IV. 54 The 

smith, .covered the gloss neatly up with a mixture of small 
coals, culm, and cinders. 1803 Nortkumbld. Gloss, s.v., Ye 
can bake the cyek noo ; the fire lies a fine gloss. 

1 3 . = Glaze i. Obs, 

1825 J. N icHOLSON O per at. Mechanic 470 The earthenware 
is now ready to receive the smooth coating called glaze or 
gloss. 

b. Comb. I gloss-fireman, gloss-oven (now 
glost~Jirema7t, -oven \ see Glost). 

182s J* Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 474 The gloss-fireman 
raises the temperature as quickly as possible to a height 
sufficient to fuse the glaze. Ibid,.^ The gloss-oven is .some- 
times fired to a greater degree of heat than some colours will 
bear. [1873, 1882 see Glost,] 

Crloss vX [f. Gloss 

1. trans. To insert glosses or comments on; to 
comment upon, explain, interpret ; =Gloze v.^ i. 

1603 Florio Montaigne i. xii. (1632) 2r Some that studie, 
plod, and glosse their Alraanackes. 1613 1 '. Adams Two 
Sormes 88 For all his big words, his stomach comes downe, if 
I may take leave to glosse it. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. 
T. tr. 144 ‘My beloved is white, and ruddy '..is thus glossed, 
‘white* in his life, ‘ruddy' in his death. 1643 Milton 
Divorce 39 Kimchi, and the two other Rabbles who glossethe 
text are in the same opinion. 1809 Southey in Q. Rev. 1 . 219 
This accursed custom was not known when the Institutes of 
Menu were written, nor when they were glossed by Calidas. 
1864 PusEY Led, Daniel vi. 377 He manifoldly glo.ssed the 
te.xt. x866 Reader i6 June 580 Sir F. Madden can hardly 
have been the first editor who glossed the word. 

b. intr. To introduce a gloss, comment, or ex- 
planation upon a word or passage in a text. Also 
in wider sense, to make comments or remarks (esp. 
unfavourable ones) upon a person’s words or actions. 
Const- on., upon. \at. (Cf. Gloze v.^ i b.) 

1379 SpenseTs Sheph. Cal. Ep. Ded, § 4 Which 

manor of glossing and commenting. 1:639 T. Brugis tr. 
Camus' Moral Relat. 301 He was so jealous of Eleusipe, 
that he glossed on all her words, .and on the smallest of her 
actions, a 1652 J. Smith Eel. Disc. vn. v. (1660) 327, I may 
fairly thus gloss at his whole Discour.se upon this Argument. 
1657 Trapp Comm. Ps. Ixxxvi. i So Basil glosseth here. 
1671 Milton Samson 948 Bearing my words and doings 
to the lords To gloss upon, and censuring, frown or smile. 
1678 CuDWORTH Intell. Syst. i. iv. § 16. 293 Psellus thus 
glossing upon that Oracle. 1718 Prior Pleasure 758 Some 
gloss’d, how love and wisdom were at strife, 1727 Swift 
Gulliveru. vi. ist In penning those laws, which they assumed 
the liberty of interpreting and glossing upon at their plea- 
sure. 1873 Maine Hist. Inst. 1. 13 The Celts seem to have 
had a special habit of glossing. 

2. tj'ans. To veil with glosses ; to explain away ; 
to read a different sense into. Also with away, 
over (the latter perh, influenced by Gloss v!^'). (Cf. 
Gloee v.'^ 2.) 

1638 Chillingw. Relig. Prot. i. vii. § 7. 390 If you may 
glosse the Text so farre . , why should you not glosse it a 
little farther? 1715 Bentley Serm. x. 360 Who have 
gloss'd and warp'd all the severe Rules of the Gospel about 
Chastity. 1764 Churchill Candidate Wks. 11 . 35 With 
nice distinctions glossing o’er the text. 1852 H. Rogers 
Eel. Faith 226 The Pharisees, who were sunk in formalism, 
and who had glos.sed away every moral and spiritual precept 
of the Law. 1865 Merivale Rom. Bmp. VIII. Ixiv. 99 He 
could hardly resist the temptation to pervert or gloss the 
truth. 1879 Q. Rev. Apr. 325 Difficultie.s which their school 
has been in the habit of glossing over with conventional 
but inadequate explanations. 

^loSS (glp^)> [f- Gloss ^^. 2 } trans. To 

put a gloss upon, a. In immaterial sense: To 
give a fair appearance to ; to veil in specious lan- 
guage. Also with and in indirect passive. 

^ The earlier quots. may be a development of Gloss i 
influenced by Gloss 

ax6sS UssHER Ann. vr. (1658) 511 His expedition was 
glossed with the specious pretence of settling Ariobarzanes 
the new Elect in his kingdom. 1638 Sir T. Browne 
Hydriot, iv. 19 Christians have handsomely glossed the 
deformity of death, by careful consideration of the body. 
1639 Hammond On Ps. Ixil. 4 And this traiterous designe 
they glosse and varnish over with fair flattering language. 
X729 Butler Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 87 He glosses over that 
same wickedness, dresses it up in a new form. <*1743 
Ld, Hervey Flora to Pompey in Dodsley Coll. Poems 
(1782) XV. 96 Urge not, to gloss thy crime, the name of 
friend. 1761 Foote Liar 11. Wks. 1799 I. 293 His friends, 
who are tender of his fame, gloss over his foible, by calling 
him an agreeable novelist. 1836 Miss Mu lock J. Halifax 
xxii, Such transactions .. were yet generally glossed over, as 
if a certain discredit attached to them. 1886 Pall MaltG. 

g o Sept., Mr. Chalmers. . would fain gloss over the hardships 
.e has suffered 

b. In material sense : To render bright and 
glossy; to glaze. 

1762 tr. Busching's Syst. Geog. II. 347 Black armozins are 
lossed by a decoction of beer and Seville oranges. X796 
. Owen Trav. Eur. I. 227 We entered upon the Glacier, 
ut found great difficulty in keeping our feet. The sun had 
glossed the surface. x797-i8o4 Bewick Brit. Birds I. 305 
Back black, glossed with blue. x8ox Southey Thalaba v. 
xxii. The moonlight fell, glossing the sable tide That gush’d 
tumultuous out. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. I. 249 The 
head red, glossed with bronze. 

Hence G-lo‘ssing vbl. sb. ; also attrih. 


187s Did. Mech.t an operation upon silk 

thread by which it is moistened with steam and stretched to 
develop a gloss. ^ 1893 Queen 4 Feb. 197/3 Pressing them 
pretty heavily with the glossing iron. 1^7 C. T. Davis 
Manuf. Leather (ed. 2) 614 Glossing of ordinary leather is 
very frequently effected by brushing the leather over with 
a rind of bacon and rubbing [etc.]. For finer qualities of 
leather a glossing mass consisting of a fat-emulsion . , may 
be advantageously used. 

Gloss (gl^^s), adv. Cetamics. [f. Gloss j3.2] 
Glossily ; so as to have a gloss. 

1823 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 476 The pottery . .for 
gold lustre is made of the red clay of the district, and when 
fired gloss, has just a sufficient tint left to give to the articles 
that peculiar colour on them. 

Glossal (glp sal), a. [f. Gr. tongue + 

-AL.] Of or pertaining to the tongue. 

x86o in Fowler Med, PPc. ^ 1878 Foster Phys. iir. i. 393 
If any real union took place it must have been between the 
lingual fibres and the end-plates of the glossal muscular 
fibres. 1885 L ANDOis & Stirling Physiol. 11 . 813 The glossal 
branches [of the glossopharyngeal nerve], 

Glossalgla (gl^^sge-ldzia). Path. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. 7 \cucr< 7 aA 7 /o, in class. Gr. only in sense ‘talking 
till one’s tongue aches f. yXebetaa tongue + akyos 
pain ; cf. F. glo5salgie.'\ Pain in the tongue, neu- 
ralgia of the tongue. 1847 in Craig. 

Glossalgy iglpsaeTd^^i). [Anglicized form of 
prec.]^ a. ^ prec. b. {ytonoe-use) Talkativeness. 

X854 in Maynh Expos. Lex. 1873 W. CoRYZ-^rif. <$• Jrnls, 
(1897) 330 So I who bore no one with questions, suffered for 
the glossalgy of others. 

GlO'SSan. Anglo-Irish, Also 8 glassen, 9 
glassin, glashan. [The form glashan represents 
Gael, glaisean ‘ a coal-fish in its second or third 
year f. glas grey ; the other forms seem to repre- 
sent a local Irish *glasdn f. the same stem. Cf. 
Glassock.] The co&l-fi&h,Merla72guscarbo7tarius. 

X780 A. Young Tour Irel. I. 251 Some wherries come for 
cod, ling, glassen [etc,]. 1823 Hone Every-day Bk. L 83 
In thb pond [at Port Nessock, Wigtonshire]. .there are also 
blochin or glassin. i86i|, Couch Brit. Fishes III. 84 In 
Ireland .. when of full size they [Coalfish] are Glashan, or 
Glossan or Glassin. 1880 A ntrim ^ Down Gloss., Glashan, 
the coal fish. .Called also Blockan. 

Glossantlirax Cglps,se*n]?r 3 eks). [f. Ox.ykatraa 
tongue -i- Anthrax.] A disease of the tongue and 
mouth in horses and cattle (cf. quot.). 

1849-32 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV, 11. 1156 The tongue is 
liable to a peculiar gangrenous ulceration, called ‘ Glossan- 
thrax ’ or ‘Malignant pustule’. (In mod. Diets.) 

Glossarial (gVse^Tial), a. [f. Glossary sb, 
+ -AL.] Of or pertaining to a glossary; of the 
nature of a glossary. 

^ 182X Boswell Advt, Shaks. I. p. xxiii, In the glossarial 
index of former editions, the reader has merely been pre- 
.sented with a long list of words. 1824 Dibdin Libr. Comp. 
248 The labours, .of the latter are paleological or glossarial. 
x^4 Hazlitt E. P. P. I. Introd. It A few notes of a glos- 
sarial and miscellaneous kind have been given. 1878 Grosart 
in H. More's Poems 208 note, The labour spent on this 
Glossarial Index. 

Glossarian (gl^e^Tian). [f. L. glossdri-um 
+ -AN.] —next. 

1887 Q. Rev. CLXIV. 145 These are the qualifications of 
the ideal glossarian. 

Glossarist (gV*sarist). [f. Glossary + -ist.] 

1. One who writes a gloss or commentary. 

1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry II. 169 llie glos- 

sanst I take to be Philip de Perganio, a prior at Padua; 
who wrote a mo.st elaborate Moralisation on Cato.^ 18x0 
D. Stewart Philos. Ess.v. iii. 188 When the speculations of 
the mere scholar, or glossarist, presume to usurp . . the honours 
of Philosophy. X84X DTsraeli A^nen. Lit. 11867) ^49 All 
the counties in England seemed to rise against the luck- 
less glossarist. 1880 Muirhead Gains tv. § x6 note 7, Says 
the glossarist — * it was fifty 

2. One who compiles a glossary. 

1782 Tyrwhitt 162 The interpretations assigned 

to them by those two Glossarists [Speght and Skinner], 
1801 W, Taylor in Monthly Mag. XI. 289 The glossarist 
should everywhere refer to, or record, the true spelling. 
X862 Sat. Rev. 8 Feb. 159 The play [of the Sacrament] con- 
tains .. a number of words and forms interesting to the 
English glossarist. 

Glossary 1 (glp-sari). Also 5 glosarye- [ad. 
L. glossdrium, f. gldssa Gloss sb. i : see -ary, Cf. 
F. glossah^e.'] A collection of glosses ; a list with 
explanations of abstrase, antiquated, dialectal, or 
technical terms ; a partial dictionary. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. (1892) 1084 It is sayd in the 
glosarye that clemente is sayd rightwys, swete, rype and 
meke. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. i. 364 Whence it is 
that an Old Glossary interpreteth .<4 ItalieTh^ Woulds of 
Italie. 1696 Phil. Trans. XIX. 264 The Glossary, at the 
end, is not only an Account of Words and Phrases, but also 
an explication of ancient Customs, Laws, and Manners. 1783 
Needless Alarm 70 He . . needs no glossary to set 
him right. 1797 W. Turton {title') A Medical Glossary. 1894 
J. T. Fowler Adamnan Pref. 8 A glossary is appended. 
fig. X838 Dickens Nick. Nick, iii, The expression of a 
man’s face is commonly a help to his thoughts, or glossary 
on his speech. 1839 I* Taylor Logic in Theol. 49 Having 
no participation of the elements of the animal and moral 
nature, it would want the glossary of mundane life, 
b, attrib. or adj. 

17x3 M. Davies A then, Brit. I. 31 1 Whether J. Perkins 
made those Glossary Contexts, or no, 

t Glo*SSary Obs.-' ^ [as if a. L. '^gldssdHus^ 
i. gldssa Gloss j^.i] -Glossator. 


1703 Hickeringill Priesi-cr, ir. i. 11 The Glossaries have 
the Confidence to say.. That the Pope can change the 
nature of things, can make (or create) Something out 01 
Nothing. 

Glossate v. [f. med.L. glossal-, ppl. 

stem of gldssdre to gloss, f. gldssa Gloss 
trans. To write glosses or a commentary upon. 

X884 Cape Law yrnl. I. 2x9 Much of their time was de- 
voted to expounding and ‘glossating ’ the ancient writings. 

Glossator Also 4 glosatomr, 7 , 9 

glossater. [a, xmAL. glossator {Ui. F. glossaieur\ 
agent-o. f. gldssdre to gloss, f. gldssa Gloss sb.^j 
A writer of glosses ; a commentator ; spec, one of 
the mediaeval commentators on the texts of Civil 
and Canon Law. 

CX380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 258 ]>e wordls of J>es glosa- 
touris pas.si|> Goddis lawe. 1530 Hooper v. 122 b, 

The glossator interpreteth these wordes in y® Canon of the 
Masse {Inbe hec per/errt). ^ X593 Bell Motives Romish 
Faith Pref. (160^) 4 The Popish parasites, the glossators of 
the Canons, ascribe more magnificall . . titles unto the Pope. 
x6x9 Brent tr. Sa?pi's Counc. 7 ’r^wif viii. (1629) 816 Hee 
forbade all Glossators, and Commentators to expound it. 
xjzS hvhivwK Farergonizg In this Respect the Glossators 
Opinion must be false and erroneous in Point of Law. 182a 
T. ThVhOixApnlems vn. 164 note, The.se_ words were written 
by some glossator. 1886 1 . M. Rigg In Diet. Nat. Biog. 
VL 145 The Summaor Manual of the civil law compiled by 
the celebrated glossator, Azo of Bologna. 

Hence G-lossatoTial a., of the nature of glosses. 
1899 Strachan in Pkilol. Soc. Trans. Jan., From the rest 
of the glossatorial literature _ [w*. besides^ the Wurzburg 
Glosses] have been given only instance.s which [etc.]. 

Glossecollite (gVs/k^-loit). Mm. [irreg. f, 
Gr. ykuacoi. tongue (dative ykeoaerj}) + Kokk(a<T0ou) 
to adhere •+• -ITE. So called by Shepard 1857 from 
its property of adhering to the tongue.] A white 
earthy variety of halloysite. 

X857 C. U. Shepard Min. (ed. 3) Suppl. p. iii, Glosse- 
collite. .Adheres strongly to the tongue. 1892 Dana AA'zi. 
688 Glossecollite is milk-white and earthy. 

Glossed (glf’st), ppl. a,t [f. Gloss v^ + -ei>i,] 
Furnished with glosses, 

1605 Camden Rejn. 15 The antientist that I can finde, was 
. . found in an antient Saxon, glossed Evangelists. i6a8 
Jackson Worthy Man Title-p., Glossed and scholied. 1845 
Graves Rom. Law in Encycl. Metrop. 779/1 The old glossed 
editions consist of five volumes. 1886 Stubbs Led. Med. 
«§• Mod. Hist, xiii. 308 The Constitutions of Othobon. .with 
those of < 3 tho. .were the first codified and glossed portions 
of the national church law. 

Glossed (gli^st), ppl. a.2 [f. Gloss 57.2 + -edI.] 
fa. Invested with a gloss, or bright appearance. 
Of the eyes: Glazed [pbsl), b. Of immaterial 
things : Wearing an outside show, made to look 
specious. 

a. x6oa Marston Antonio’s Rev. i. if. Wks. 1856 I. 77 
Poore Maria must appeare ungrac’t Of the bright mlgor of 
gloss’d majestee. Ibid. i. v. 86 Lies thy cold father dead, 
his glos.sed eyes New closed up by thy sad mothers hands ? 

b. 163X Massinger Believe as You List u. ii, My truth, 
thowgh yet conceal’d, the mountaines of Thy glossed fictions 
in her strength remov’d, Shall in a glorious shape appeare. 
1664 H. Power Exp. Philos. Pref x8 Their profoundest 
Speculations herein [are] but gloss'd outside Fallacies. 1833 
Bright Sp. on India 3 June, 11 The glossed and burnished 
statement. xSgz Baring-Gould 7'rag. Caesars 1 . 276 He 
began his complaints in words of glossed resentment. 

t GlO’SSem. Obs. rai e — ^. \Q.dc.Qcx.ykw<saTiiia, 
f. ykdbacfa Gloss A gloss, comment, 

1609 Bf. Hall Pkaris. ^ Ckr. Wks. (1627) 414 The Church 
of Rome shall vie strange glosserns and ceremonious obser- 
uations wnth them, [a 1641 Bp, R. Mountagu Ads 4 Mon. 
(1642) 420 They are . . but a meere glossema, as we call it, a 
note by some Reader put downe in the margine . . for some 
memoriall and observation,] 

t Glossema'tical, a. Obs.-^ [f, med.L. 
gldssematic-us (f. glossemat- Glossem) -f* -AL.] 
x6s6 Blount Glossogr., that make.s a (Com- 

ment or Gloss upon a book or text. [Edd. 1670-81 Glosso- 
maUcal', so 1678 Phillips (ed. 4), List Barbarous Words, 
Glossomaiical, belonging to a Gloss or short Comment.] 

Glosser ^ (gl^*s 9 i). [f. Gloss -i- -er L] 

One who glosses a text; = Glossator. 

1603 Sir C. Heydon Jud. A stroL 'x.vni. 363 The Glossers 
are besides their text. x6i^-^Ch.R\i.Sacr.Covt. 29Woe beunto 
those glossers that corrupt the Text. 1708 Hearne Colled, 
24 Dec. (O. H. S.) 11 . 150 Fermannus the Glosser and Inter- 
preter of Rushworth’s MS. of the Gospels. 1747 Warbur- 
TON Shaks. Wks. 1778 VII. 284 The late Roman writers 
and their glossers agree to give this sense to it [a word]. 
x886 Stubbs Led. Med. 4 Mod. Hist, xiii. 307 The oisinions 
of the glossers are often cited as of equal authority with the 
letter of the law. 

Glosser ^ (gV'sai). [f. Gloss 27.2 -f- -er L] One 
who puls on a gloss (in either a material or 
immaterial sense), 

1828-32 in Webster. 1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 204 
Croppers, singers, glossers, pressers, brushers, and steamers, 
1889 B. Whitby Awakening M. Fenwick 111 , ii. 58 A poet 
was . . an exaggerator of trifles . . a glosser of facts. 

tGlO’SSerS, Obs. Also 6 gloser, [Of un- 
known origin; possibly a misprint for Gloeper (the 
genuineness of which is attested by the alphabetical 
position oi gloffare,gloffynge in the Winchester MS, 
of Promp. Parv.) ; but in the 3 quots. below the 
reading of the original editions is clearly glo{s)ser, 
glossy ng. Cf. Glowsinq vbl. sb.l A glutton. So 
also Glo'ssing' vbl, sb., gluttonous eating. 
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SS4Q LATtMER Serm, hef, Bdm. F/, . in, E vij Ij, Some 
sayed . be had a Eeuyjl vrj^thin him, a gloser* a driocker, 
a pot-compaftion. IHd. vi. T iiij» They were wonte to^oo a 
brode in the fyeldes a shootynge, but nowe it is turned in to 

f lossing* gullyng, and whoringe wythin the hous&e. 1560 
'yewel&f ^ajfWks. 11 . 27 They, .fall to banketynge* 
drynkyng, gully ng and glo.s.syng, to hunting . . and al the 
dayes of their life they hue dissolutely. 

t a. Oh. rare - \ [1 Gloss ^^.2 + 

-FUL .1 Full of gloss, glossy, 

*606 Marston S(f:^kmis&a 1, ii* Instead of my soft armes 
Clawing his well strong iims with glossfullsteele. 

Glossic (glFsik), a. and sk [f. Gr. 7Aa;<r<ra 
tongue, language + -io»] Applied by A. J, Ellis 
to a phonetic system of spelling invented by him 
in which each letter or digraph represents the sound 
which it most commonly expresses in English. Usu- 
absoL z.% $k 

tBjx Eli.is E, Prmunc. m. p. v, For the purpose of 
writing all English dialects in oue alphabet on an English 
ba.sis,l have improved the Glossotype of Chapter vi., and 
append its new form under the name of Gl&ssic., 1879 Sat. 
Mm. 13 Sept. ^322 The glossic alphabet. 1880 Athms^um 
4 Sept. 302/3 Mr. Ellis’s glossic, although admirably con- 
trived for its purpose, is hideous to look at 

Glosaily, Giossiaesa ; see after Glossy. 
Glossing? (gV'sig), ///. [f- Gloss + 

-INO 2.] That glosses (in senses of the vb.). 

XSS* T. Howell. Dmises (iSjg} 17s Glos-sing shewes clokt 
vnder friendships vayle, 1701 Rowe Am^. Siep'moth, v. 
ii, 2500, I am not lucky at the glossing Art Of catching 
Girls with Words, i8s^ Costello Star. Scrmn 8 Rudenz 
..had the gift of a glossing tongue, 

Glossist (girsist), [f. Gloss rAf-f-iST.] A 
writer of glosses; a commentator, 

1641 Baker Apal. Ldymen 9* The Scribes and Pharises 
. were no Priests ; jret. who greater Glo^siism. 16-52 Collinges 
Caveat for Prof. ix. (16531 40 All which savour of a Glossist, 
or a Casuist. 1880 Lihr. ifniv. Knmvl. 1 1 , 74 [Azo, Univ. 
Bolotina, 13th cent,] was one of the most eminent of the 
glossists, or commentators of his time. 

Glossitis (gl^sartis). fath. Also Glottitis. 
[f. Gr. •yK^aaa tongue + -IITS,] Inflammation of 
the tongue, 

x8«2~34 GoeoTs Sittdy Med. (dd. 4) 1 , 93 They are widely 
different from the instances more commonly recorded, which 
are specimens of glossitm. 1878 Habershok Du. Abdomen. 
(ed. 3} 25 Indamination of the tongue or glossitis is also a 
ifrsease which varies greatly in severity. 

Hence Olossi'tio a., pertaining to, or affected 
with glossitis. 1%4 in Mavne Expos. Lex, 

Gloss^ess (glp's\ks)f a. [f. Gloss 
W ithout gloss or lustre. 

1849 A. J. Symington HarebeU Ckinus j 86 Ripening sloes 
Of glossless downy purple. *885 Mxdoleton in EncycL 
Brit. XIX. 612/x The glossless vases painted in dull ochre 
browns and reds. , 

Glossly (giF’sH), [f. Gloss 

+ -ly 1 .] * Appearing specious ; bright’ 

1847 in Craig. Hence in mod. Diets. 

GIOSSO- (glp’st?), rarely glotto- (glp'to), before 
vowels sometimes gloss-, combining form of Gr. 

ykwTra, tongue, in some mod. anatomical 
terms. ©^lo.ss(o)-epifflo*ttio a. (also diorfeto-), 
dlo:sso-epiglottid g,, dlo:sso-epiglotti‘dea3i u;., 
pertaining to the tongue and to the epiglottis. 
dLo^ssohy'al iz. and jrA [Hy^^oid) d-'-AL] adj. 
pertaining to the tongue and to the hyoid bone ; 
b, sk a bone or cartilage extending forwards from 
the basihyal, and constituting the hard basis of the 
tongue, dlo^sso-lary'iigeal a., pertaining to the 
tongue and to the larynx. dlo:»so-pIiary ‘agfeal <2., 
pertaining to the tongue and tothe pharynx or gullet. 

1847 Craig, ^Glossoepi^ottic. i8S7 Dunglison Med. Lex-t 
Glossepi^lottk. 1872 Cohen i?«. Throat 10 The *glotto- 
epiglottic fold. Ibid. 51 The glosso-epiglottic ligament, 
the bridle rein forcing the epiglottis to participate in 
the movements of the tongue. 1849-52 Tooo CycL Anat. 
IV. n. 1X3 1 Three folds . . passing from the base of the 
tongue to the epiglottis* called the *glo&jo-epiglottid folds. 
*881 Mivart Cat 230 The ^glosso-epiglottidean muscles 
pass from the back of the tongue downwards, to the Ixase of 
the front of the epiglottis, Owen in Cfnr. Sd.^ Organ. 

Nat. 1 . 177 A bone directed forwards, entering the substance 
of the tongue, called * *glossohy^ 1872 Mivart Mlem. 
Anat. 124 A long, median, projecting process, termed a 
glosso-hyal, 1873 W. Aitkin Set. 4“ Prnct. Med. (ed. 6) H, 
283 In *glosso-iaryngeal paralysis the lower part of the face 
alone reraaims motionless. tSag Crabb TeckttoL Dki-t 
*Giosso-pharyi^eai nerves^ the ninth {xiir of nerves. x88x 
Mivart Cat 274 The ptb, or Glosso- Pharyngeal nerve . . 
has its deep origin in the grey matter of the posterior part 
of the medulla oblongata. 

Glossocel© Path. [f. Glosso- + 

Gr. Ki}\ 7 i tumour. Cf. F. glossocHe.]^ * Protrusion 
of the tongue from the mouth in consequence of 
inflammatory swelling, hypertrophy, salivation, or 
other cause’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1885). 

*823 in Crabb TeefmoL Diet. 1857 Dunglison Lex. 
426 A chronic glossoccle. 

t GIO'SBOCOme. ohs.-^'^ In d glossocombe. 
[a, F. glossocome., ad. Gr. ykojaaoxoitov^ var. of 
yX(o<r<TofcofiHoy: see next} s=next, 

*597 A. M. tr. CmEemear/s Mr. Chirut^. CJijb/x The 
extended Arme, on the Glo&socombe or Ambi (Hipjxicrates)- 

■ I Glo?»SO€0*minili. Obs. [mod.L., ad. Gr. 
yhcocraonofietov, lit. a case to keep the reeds or 


tongues of musical instruments, f. yXwffm tongue 
4* tfo/xeW to take care of.] A case or frame for 
reducing a fractured or dislocated limb, 

*676 [see Commander 7I. 1704 in Harris Lex. Tech, 

Glossograpli (gl^?-a?graf ). [(i ) f. Glosso- + 
-GEAFH J (2) ad. Gr. yXtoatroyp&ip-os : see next.] 

1 . A contrivance for reproducing speech automa- 
tically by electrical action. 

1883 Pail Mall G. 27 Sept. 11/2 A new Electrical Miracle, 
Gentilli’s glossograph. 

2 . s=.- next. 

18S5 Amer. Jml. Philot VI. 158 A glance at this scholium 
is enough to show that its author, like so many other editors 
and glossograjjhs .. made up a good part of his note 
directly from his text. 

Glossographer (glps¥'*grafo.i). Also Glotto- 

OBAFHEB. [f. Gr. yXcoaoroypd^QS (f, 7 Xct« 7 <ro-GL 0 S 80 - 
+ -7pa^os, f. ypd<fmv to write) + -eb f . Cf. F. slm- 
sost'ap/te.] A writer of glosses or commentaries. 

x6o7 T0P.SELL E'oterf. Beasts (1658) 457 Avicen and his 
glossographer. 1679 Blount Ahc. Tenures Pref. 3 Some 
[words] I believe may pose the ablest Glossograph er now 
living. *771 Raper in Phil. Trans. LXI. 516 The GIosso- 
grapher last quoted makes g Nunimi equal to | of a Siliqua. 
1818 Rkbrcca Warner Epist. Curios. Ser. i. 171 note., Abel 
Boyer, a well-known glossographer. *846 Grote Greece i. 
xxi. II. 275 note., In the verbal criticism of Homer the 
Alexandrine literati seem to Ijave made a very great advance, 
as compared with the glossographers who preceded them. 

Glossograph^r (gVs^'grafi). [ad. ¥. ghsso^ 

graphie^ f. glosso- GLOiJSO- 4 -ypa(pla writing.] 

1 . The writing of glosses or commentaries; the 
compiling of glossarie.s. 

*623 CocKERAM, Glossographuy an expounding of strange 
words. 1721-1800 Bailey, Glossogrtipny, the art of writing 
a glossary. 1827 Pollok Course T. vim. (j86oi 216 GIos- 
si^raphy itself . . scarce more Of folly raved, 
a. A description of the tongue. 

*842 in Dungllson Med. Diet. : and in some later Diets. 

3. A description or grouping of languages, 

*889 in Century Diet. 

Hence 01 o:»sogra’phical a., pertaining to, or of 
the nature of, glossography. 
xjjn in Bailey voI. II. 1846 in Worcester. 
i Glcmsolalia Also in anglicized 

form gloBSO’laly. [f, Gr. yXeooffth Glosso- + 
-XaXtd speaking, f. XaXinv to speak.] The faculty 
or practice of speaking with ‘ tongues’* 

1879 Farrar St. Paul I. 52 Those soliloquies of ecstatic 
spiritual emotion which were known as Glossolaiia, or, ‘the 
Gift of Tongues'. 1882 — Early Ckr. 11 . 446 In Corinth 
the terrible abuses of glossolaly had led to outbreaks which 
entirely ruined the order of worship. *898 W. S. Lilly in 
T.^ik Cent. .Sept. 503 Those of the disciples who possessed 
that singular gift of glossolaly, or speaking with tongues. 
Hence Glosso‘laIist [-ist], one who speaks with 
tongues’, 

*879 Farrar St. Paul II* 81 The rivalry of unmeaning 
sounds among the gios.solaUsts. 

Crlossologicsj a. [f, Glosbo- 

Loc-Y + -10 + -AL.] Of or pertaining to glossology, 
*7*6 M. Davies Brit. i. T03 Revivers of the Hebrew 
and Oriental 'i’ongues in England were Robert Wakefield 
and Robert Sherwood, who writ several little Essays of 
their Glossolo^ical Faculties in that Oriental Commerce. 
*807 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. V, 535 Long critical and 
glossological comments, are provided. *868 Cowell Shaks, 
Fr. Wks. 1890 111 . 27 We shoukl demand ..a thorough 
glossological knowledge of the English contemporary with 
bhakespeare. 

Olossologist (gljJS^'ldd^ist). [f. next + -IST.] 

1. a. ‘ One who defines and explains terms ’ (W. 
1864). b. One versed in the science of language. 

x8x7 W. I'aylor in Monthly Rev. LXXXIII. 91 Adelung, , 
the greatest glossologist of the present age. W h ewell 

Indk. Creator 164 But what glossologif^ will venture to 
declare that the efficacy of such causes has been uniform ? 
1887 Q, Rev. CLXIV. X44 Colonel Yule represents the ideal 
glossologisL 

2 . One versed in the pathology of the tongue. 

rare. . 

*844 Ridgk Glossology 58 This fur Is not a moveable 
dqjoidt, caj^able of being scraped off: if it were so, a 
patient might scrape his tongue to deceive his doctor ; but 
the Glossologi.st is not to be deceived by any scrapings. 

Glossology (glpsaplodgi). £L Glosso + Gr. 
-Xoyfa discourse : see -LOGY.] 

L t a. I'he study of a language or languages ; 
linguistic kaniing ipbs.). b. The science of lan- 
guage (kGloitoi^OY). ' 

*7x6 M. Davik Aiken. Brit III, Crtik. Nisi. 2 They 

S *i ujwn one of the ablest in the Oriental Glossology. . to 
forth a little lecture out ci the Hebrew to the Junior 
Bivities. x8o8 W, Taylor in Amt, Rett. V 1 . 660 We appeal 
to every lover qf ^jlosasoki^y in general, and of English 
literature in particular, for assistance to prwnalgate and to 
preserve a supplement to Johnson's Dictionary, which [etc.]. 
*847 Wheweu. Nisi, fnduct. Set (ed. a) I. »i Ethnology 
and Glossolc^. *857 SionnART {iitie) Glossology, or the 
Historical relations m Languages. 1874 BnaCKii. skf-Cuit 
35 Study the theory of language, the organi-sm of speech, and 
what k called comparative philology or Glos.sology. 

2 . The definition and explanation of terms in use 
in any science ; also, the assemblage or stock of 
such terms (-Tbemihology). 

*832 Ijimim Tnirod, Bot 3^ Boede lYs^Gloasology ; cr.of 
the terms used in Botany, x88k* Gray Si^ci. Mot. I ntrod. 3 
G!os.sology or Terminology is a ncccswiary part of Fhyto* 
graphy or Descriptive Btm^y* 


3 . The study of the tonfrite, in medicine, rw. 
x8^ B. Ridge {title} Glossology : or the additional means 
of diagnosis of disease to be derived from indications and 
appearances of the tongue. 

i* GlossoiliacllicaiU, a. Obs. nonee-wd. [as 
xf f. Gr. ^yXwQGQpa.'gm (L yXmooa tongue + 
fighting) + -10 + -AL.J Given to wordy strife. 

*597 G. Harvey Trimming T. Mas/ie Wks. iGrosart) III. 
13 God s*me you (right glossoinacbicall 1 ‘homas). 

11 Glossope’tra, Obs. [mod.Lat. use of L, 
giossopelra (Pliny), a stone said to have the shape 
of the human tongue, a. Gr. yXotoaornTpa, f. 7A«a7a 
tongue + mrpa rock.J ? Some kind of fossil tooth. 
x6^ Evelyn Diary 23 July, At the Royal Society, were 

f resented di vers giossa Petra's. 1794 S u ll i va n View Nat. 

. 488_Why are the glossopetra and the relics of other fishes 
so universally found in- the deepest, , as well as the most 
elevated, strata of the- earth t *795-8 T. M aurice Hindasian 
{1820) Lj. xiii. 474 'I’he glossopetraj, or sharks’ teetli, found 
so plentifully in the island of Malta. 

01 ossoplioro-l 3 s (gl^sf^-foras), a. [f. Glgsso- 
•f Gr, -sfK)p -09 bearing + -ous.] . Having , a tongue-;" 
said of certain Moliusca. 

^ 188^ Science IV. 143 Cent.) The very general presence of 
jaws in the Glossopborous moliusca. 

(1 Glossoplegia (gif's^^piPd.^ia). Paik. Rarely 
in anglicized form glossople^, ' [inod.L,,! Gy. 
7Aa»crflro-, yXmaaa longue + wXrjy^j stroke ; cf. kerni- 
pLgia.'] I\aralysis of the tongue. 

1854 Mayne Elxpos. Lex., Glossaplegia, glossoplegy. *863, 
N. Syd. Soc, Yeard/k. 1862. 79 {iiiie) On Laloplegia, or 
Olossoplegia. X885 Landois & Stirling Text-bk. Human 
Phys. 11 . 824 l^aralysis of the hypoglossal {gla&sopiegia) 
which is usually central in its origin, cau.ses disturbance of 
.speech. 

Griossoscopy (glf7Sf?‘skd?pi). [ad. Gr. ’^yXcoaao- 
GKoma, f. 7X010 cro-j 7Aaior<Ta tongue + -or Aroma in- 
spection.] * The inspection or observation of the 
tongue for the purposes of the diagnosis and the 
treatment of disease’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1885). 

1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

G-lossotlieca (glps^])fd<a.). Ent. [mod.L.^to^?. 
tkaa^ f. Gr. 7A<yacro-, yXwaoa tongue + Siquri case.] 
The tongue-case, or that part of the integument of 
a jmpa which encloses the hanstellum. 

X826 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol. (1828) III. xxx. 230 ITie glos- 
soiheca covers both the legs and tongue in some ol the 
sphinxes. 

0 Xossotomy (glfs^*t 5 mi). Surg. [f. Glosso- 
’k^TGpia cutting.] a. Dissttction of the tongue, 
b. Amputation or excision of the tongue. 

*842 in Dunglison Med. Diet . : and in kter Diets. 

<3-lossotjpe [fi Glosso- + Type.] 

One Qi tile systems of phonetic symbols invented 
by A. J. Ellis (afterwards improved into Glossio). 
1867 Ellis E. £. Promme. 1. 13. X87X [.>«« Gunssic], 
Crlossy (gV'si), a. [f. Gloss sbf + - y h] Hav- 
ing a gloss ; smooth and shining ; highly polished ; 
lustrous ; spec, in Path., designating morbid symp- 
toms, as glossy skin, glossy tongue. 

*556 J. Hkywood Spider^ X xxxviii. 141 Yet hath that 
glossy web estimaci-oii more* iSsS-S® Cowley Davideis m. 
675 Merabs long hair was glossy chestnut brown. 1667 
Milton /’. L. i, 672, 16^ Dryden Virg. Past, 11, 72 Myself 

w'ill search . . For downy Peaches and the glossie Plum. 1702 
Poi'K Sappho 44 Glossy jeit is pair’d with .sinning white. *766 
W, Goruon Gen. Counnugdw. 430, 10^ yards striped gIo.ssy 
silk. 1796 Kirw'an Elem, Min. (ed. 2^ 1 . 183 Its stre.ak some- 
what glossy. x8o8 Med. yml. XIX. 224 His eyes were of 
a glossy white, and his tongue furred. x8dx Hughecs Tom 
liroimi at Oxf, iv. He comes, in a very glossy hat, the only 
man in the room not in cap and gown, 1870 j. Paget Surg. 
Path. led. 3' ii. 32 The American army surgeons, .have con- 
firmed my de.scnption [in 1864} of this ‘glassy skin ’. xBaj 
Black Green Past. xx.vi, 'I he sharp contrast between the 
daui/ling while of the table.s and the glossy black faces and 
heads of the waiters. ^ 1^7 Ailbutt's Syst. Med. III. 345 If 
general it [be. glossitis] is often called glossy tongue. 

b. Jpg, Having a sjxroious apjicaraiice or fair 
outward show. 

1698 F RVKH A cc. E. India 4- P. 2^9 1 'he adulterate and glossy 
Customs in esteem among the Persians. *724 R. W hltun 
Subst. Ckr. paitk 359 They appear varnish'd, fair, and 
gli>ssy to the world. 179* Boswell Johnson au. 1754 1 . 143 
He [Iri. Chesterfield}, however, with that glossy duplicity 
which was hk constant study, affected to be quite uncon- 
cerned, xygd M&tL GullimPs IVav. 154 Protect chicane 
wdth rhet’rk's glossy siiew. *8^ H. S.^Kanoall T. ycjffer* 
son I. XV. 616 To a pure mind, there k something at first 
revoking in the smooth, glossy pretences of diplomacy I 
< 3 . Comk^ mglossy-biackf -leavedf •rinded^ ■‘wkile 

adjs. ■ ■ 

1808 R. CwMBERLANP ilfm. CtSo^) II. 107 Dishevelled locks, 
*glos.sy black as the plumage ot the raven. *|84 Cowfeh 
Task 1. 3*4 Some *glo»Hy-k«v’d, and shining in the sun. 
x88o C K. Markham Perttv. Bark 251^ A large proportion 
were of the glossy-leaved myrtle family and composites. 
X7S7 Dyer Eleem t, 35 I'he tall growth of *gl0»y*rinded 
Mech. tBo& R. Cumberland Mem. (1807) 11 . 83 Streaming 
with blood down I'da ^glossy-white rides from the shoulder 
to the fiank* 

Heuce ©lo-satty cklv.^ 

x88o B<m.» Pr&dmibim, Ckym. Prime, h 50 Their Surfacea 
had a smoothness and gl csine.sa much surpassing whatever 
I had observed in Marine cc Common SalL iw Bailey 
vol 1 1 , Glmsilyf with a Lustre or Brightness; also by way 
Off Bhevr w Appearaacse. *78* Mad. D'Arblay Diapt 
May, She was struck with the beautiful glossiness of the 
jmper of a letter. 1834 Brit. Husk 1 . 147 The sleekness 


GLOST, 


GLOVE, 


and glossiness of rbeir coats. i%8 C. Bronte 7 . Eyre xviL 
J73 Her dark liair shone glossily under the shade of an 
azure plume, 1871 Nafheys 4- Cur. Dis. a. i. 364 

Glossiness of the skin. 

Glost igVst). Ceramics, [app. a dialectal altera- 
tion of Gloss sbi'^ (sense 3).] The lead glaze used 
for pottery. In glost-fireman, the man who 
attends to a glost- oven {^^^gloss-Jiremaf^i glost- 
oven, the oven in which glazed ware is fired 
{^^glaze-omti.^ ^ gloss- oven) \ glost-placer, the 
operative who applies the glost. 

X87S Knight Diet Meck.^ Glostoven. t88a W. Wore. 
Gloss., Glost-o?>en. 1885 Iiistr. ia Census Clerks xxi. § 4 
(China, Porcelain Manufacture) Glost Placer, Fireman. 1899 
AV/. Com/mssion in Weslm, Gaz, 27 Mar. 6/2 'I'hat young 
persons and women should be excluded from employment as 
. . glost placers in factories where lead glaze is used. 

Giotani, -any, obs. forms of Gluttony. 
Glot^e, Q-loten, obs. ff. Gloat v.. Glutton. 
Gloten-, Gloter- : see Glutton-, Clutter-. 
i* Glo'tker, z'. Obs. Also 4 gloper, gluter, 
glutlier, 6 Sc. gluder. [Cf. Glaver z»,] a. 
irans. To flatter ; to cajole, b. intr. To use 
flattering terms ; to gloze. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8401 (Cott.) Ne noHer i kepe he gab ne 
gloher [G&tt. to gabb ne glose]. c 1373 Cc. Le^. Saints, 
Baptist a 495 Scho gluterit hyme rycht ofte With wysin|r 
fare & wordis softe. I did., Agnes 118 pane pe prefet newit 
his spek & ^luthryt hir with wordis mek. 'ta 1550 Ereiris 
Benuick 34 \\\ Dunbar's Poems (1893) 286 Thir silly Freiris 
with wyffis weill cowld gluder. 

Hence t • ^b., flattery. Also 

f Glo-tlierer, a flatterer. 

c 1323 Metr. Horn. 37 Thir glotherers That in tbair an band 
fir l^res, In the totlier water her thai. Ibid.^ Thai kindel 
baret wit baebiting, And slokenes it wit thair glothering. 
cvgjsBc. Troy-bk. u. 1257 He our-commys . . Ine gluther- 
ynges And thrught arte nillas of spekynges, 

Glotor-, Gloto(u)n- ; see Glu tter-, Glutton-. 
Glotri, -rie, -ry, var. ff. Gluttert, Obs. 
Glottal [f. Glott-I8 4 -AL.] Per- 

taining to, or produced in, the glottis. 

1846 in Worcester (who cites Ck. Obs.'. i860 Haldeman 
Anal. Orthogr, iv. 30 Neither Latin, Greek, nor English 
takes the Hebrew. .Q> which represents a glottal K, Ibid. 
vii. 37 The larynx is reduced within to a narrow opening, 
extending back and front, named the glottal fissure. 1877 
Sweet Handbk. Phonetics ii. 6 The most familiar example 
of this * glottal catch ’ is an ordinary cough. 

Glottalite (glp-tabit). Min. [f. Giotta, an 
alleged ancient name of the river Clyde (for Clbtai 
Tacitus) 4 -LITE.] *= Edtngtonite. 

1836 T. Thomson Min. I. 328 Glottalite .. coats one side 
of a filament of greenstone. 1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 417 
Glottalite, .is probably edingtonite, mixed with harmotome, 

Glo*tteil, Sc. local. (See quot.) 

1835-80 Jamieson, (I ) to thaw gently; (2) a river 

is said to be glotienit, when it is a very little .swelled, its 
colour being somewhat changed, and the froth floating on its 
surface. 

Hence f Glo-tnit ppl. clotted. Of the eyes : 
? Bloodshot. 

1513 Douglas Mneis 11. vii. 77 Reuthfully in vane behald- 
and hevin, alaik 1 With gloinyt cue. Ibid. v. vi. 74 Nisus 
fallis, vnhappely, Apon the glottnit blud, 

Glottenie, obs. form of Gluttony. 
tGlo-tter, V. [? echoic.] mfr. To chatter. 

1636 W, D. tr, Cmnemui Gate Lat. Uni. § 252, 69 The 
Snake hisseth, the Eagle dangeth, the Stork glottereth, the 
Chough caweth. x688 R. Holme n. 310/2 The 

Stork glottereth, this is a kind of fictitious term from the 
sound, chattereth, 

Glottery* var. Gluttery, Ohs. 

Glottic [ad. Gr. 7XajTTt«r<!?s, f. 

'^kSiTTa, Attic form of yXaiaoa tongue.] Of or 
pertaining to language or ‘ tongues " ; linguistia 
x8o* W. Taylor m Mmtkfy Mag. XIII. 10 That van- 
quisher of glottic difficulties, Joshua Sylvester. 

So 4 iz., concerned with the study of 

languages. 

1660 Evelyn Mem. (1857) III. 132 Dr, Petty., had a 
main design to erect a Glottical College. 

Glottic Cglptik), a.'^ [f. Glott-is 4 -ic,] Of 
or pertaining 10 the glottis. 

1839-47 Todd CycL A^tat III. 573 The usual operation 
for urgent glottic dyspnoea. 1883 Syd. Sac. Lex,, Glottic 
souffle, the sound heard tiirough the stethoscope over the 
neck produced by the passage of the air through the glottis 
in respiration. 1896 A Itbntt's Syst. Me- i. 1 . 746 Hoarseness 
is the commonest form [of paraphoniap being a lesion of the 
simple glottic sound and not of the articulated voice. 
Glottid (gV’tid), [a. Gr. ykeomd-f ykotrrls 
Glottis.] A vocal sound produced by the glottis, 
1880 Sweet in ^tk President's Address to Pkilol. Soc. 45 
No consonants are more liable to^ be absorbed into the 
preceding vowels than these ‘ glottids 1888 A, J. Ellis 
Pronnne. for Singers vii. 56 ‘ Glottids ' are actions of the 
glottis and the parts connected with it, 

Glottideau (gl^?ti-dfan), <?. [fi as if L. *gldt- 
iide-us (f. glottid- Glottis) 4 -an.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the glottis. 

1859 Todd Cycl. Anat V. 28 ;/2 The glottidean chink is 
embraced by two minute semilunar pieces of cartilages. 

Glottlis C^^i^Tis). [a. mod.L. gloltis^ a. Gr. 
ykcoTTtsy f, ykSrrra var. of ykoxsaa tongue.] The 
opening at the upper part of the trachea, or wind- 
pipe, and between the vocal chords, which, by its 
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dilatation and contraction, contributes to the mo- 
dulation of the voice. 

1578 Banister Hist Man iv. 50 Glottis is a long rift 
placed in the middest of Larinx. 1615 Crooke Badg Meat 636 
I'he Larynx and the whistle or pipe thereof which we call 
Glottis, x^a Ray Creation 11. 105, I believe the Beaver 
hath the like Epiglottis exactly closing the Larynx or 
Glottis, and hindring all Influx of Water. 1767 Gooch 
Treat. Wounds I. iii When more air passes out through 
the aperture, than enters them through the glottis, orrimula 
of the larynx. 1839 Darwin Orig. Spec, xxvii. (1878) 148 
The beautiful contrivance by which the glottis is closed. 

Glottiscope (gV'tisktfup). [f. Glotti-s 4 Gr. 
-<r«duos looker.] —Laryngoscope, 

X878T. Bryant Pract. Surg. (xSyg) ILefiThefirst laryngo- 
scope was introduced to the profession in 1829 by the 
late Dr. B. G. Babington, under the term ‘glottiscope V 

Glottitis (glptoi tis). Fath. [f. Gr. ykojira 
tongue (see Glottis) 4 -itis.] « Glossitis, 

Giotto- : see Glosso-. 

Glottog'ouic (glpttfg^'nik), a. [f. Glotto- (see 
Glosso-) 4 Gr. yoviK-os pertaining to production.] 
Relating to the origin of language or languages. 

1883 Encycl. Brit XVIII. 782/1 The general interest still 
clung to Bopp's old glottogonic problems. 1895 M, Bloom- 
field in Amer. yrnl. Pkilol. XVI. 412 Reduplication, in 
early glottogonic periods of language, cannot have repre- 
sented anything more than an attempt to make an idea tarry. 

t Glotto'grapker. obs.-^ [f. as prec, + Gr. 
-ypaipos, f, ypd<f>€tp lo write.] =Gl 0 SS 0 GRAPHER. 

1639 Howell Lex. Tetragl. To Tru Philok, Touching 
Europe, Glottographers tell us . . that she hath eleven 
Originall, Independent, and Mother Toungs. 

Glottolo^ (glf'tp-ldd^ji). ^[f. as prec. 4 Gr. 
-koyia discouise : see -logy.] The science of lan- 
guage ; comparative philology; --Glossology i b, 

1841 Prichard Nat. Hist, Man (1845) 132 Glottology, or 
the iiistory of languages, founded on an accurate analysis 
of their relations, is almost a new field of inquiry. 1849-53 
Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. ri. 1345 There is no department of 
ethnology ia which progress is at present so rapid, as it is 
in the study of glottology. x868 Max MUli.er in Set Ess. 
(1881) I. 29 The conception of a science of language, of 
Glottology, was reserved lor the nineteenth century. 

Hence Glottolo-gic,GlottologicaI adjs. == Glos- 
SOLOGICAL ; GlottoTogist = Glossologist I b. 

1848 Edin. Rto. LXXXVIII. 478 Thus it appears that 
glottological considerations afford a strong presumption in 
mvour of the origin of the nation.s of A.sia, Europe, America, 
and Polynesia, from one common .stock. 1874 Sayce Compar. 
Pkilol. vi. 236 As glottologists, we have to begin with roots. 
1879 Cayley in 'Irans. Pkilol. Soc, 588 A wide scope for 
glottologic observation and research. 1883 St. fames' s Gaz. 
26 Jan. 6 The glottological aspect of the question. 1893 
A thenamm 2 3 Dec. 883/1 A general glottologist of the rai'est 
attainments. 

Glotton, -ous, obs. fF. Glutton, Gluttonous. 
Glotim-, Glotyn- : see Glutton-. 

Gloia.berd(e, var. Glowbard, Obs., glowworm. 
Gloucester (glp*st»j). The name of an Eng- 
lish county; hence elHpt,, with prefixes single-, 
double-, the name of a cheese made there, seldom 
in full Gloucester cheese. 

x8o3 Lamb Let.^ to Coleridge 4 Nov., If you find the 
Miltons in certain parts .. soiled with a crumb of riglit 
Gloucester . . look to tliat passage more especially. 1816 
Times 25 Jan. , Distinguish between . Gloucester and Double 
Gloucester. 18316 E. Howard R. Reefer yiii, An oblong . . 
yellow substance , . known among the initiated as single 
Gloucester, 1838 Dickens Q. Timst xxxix. Pound of best 
fresh ; piece of double Glo’ster. 1871 M. Collins Mrq. 4- 
Merck. I. ii. 57 Home-made bread and double Gloucester 
cheese. 

Gloue, obs. var. Glow 

jl Glou-morceau (glM|m<3r.«i!?). Also glout-. 
[A provincial Fr. name (Godefr. s.v. glout), lit 
* tit-bit’.] A kind of pear. 

1859 ’XKOiAPSO'a GardeneAs Assist. 483 Glou Morceau..a 
dessert pear of the highe.st excellence, i860 Thoreau 
Autumn (1892) 95 Their excellence is in their flavor, which 
speaks to a grosser sense, G\ey zxei gloui-morceaux . 1897-8 
Rivers Catal. Fruit-trees 8 Glou Morceau, a well-known 
and excellent melting pear. 

GIoup, V. Obs. exc. dial. [Cf. Globbe, Glopp, 
Glop, Gulp ] irans. To ^Ip, swallow greedily. 

1362 Langl. P. PL A. V. igi Til Gloten hedde I-gloupet 
Ir/.rr. ygloppid, y-gulpid, y-golpedj A Galoun and a giile. 
1893 Northnnib. Gloss., Gloup, to gulp, to swallow, 

Glour, obs. form of Glovvliu 

Glouse worme, var. Glose-worm:, Obs. 

Glout (glaut), sh. rare, [f, the vb.] A frown ; 
a sullen look, /w : in the sulks. 

1641 Copie of Let. etc. (N-), Ben Johnson east a glout, 
And swore a mighty oath heeM pluck him out. *748 
Richardson Clarissa (i8xx) II. xx. 140 My mamma was in 
the glout with her poor daughter all die way, 

Glout (glout), V. Now rare. Also 4-8 glowt. 
[Perh. an ablaut variant of Gloat v."} intr. To 
look sullen, frown, scowl. Const, at, tipon. 

13,, Coer de L. He gan to moorne, and held hym 
styTle ; He glowtyd, and gan to syke. x6ii Bible Transl. 
Pref. 2 The same setteth himselfe vpon a stage to be glouted 
vpon by euery euil eye. <2x679 Ld. Om.v.K'i Guzman iv, 
Guzman glouts at her, sighs, and folds his Arms. 1699 
Garth Dtspens. 11, (1706) 17 Clouting with sullen Spight the 
F ury shook Her clotter'd liocks. 1708 Brit Apollo N o. 91 . 
3/2 He’d Glowt, She stiFd it eager Glances. 1730 Coventry 
Pompey Little I. x. U783) 27/1 They had glouted at one 
another for several day.**, 1884 Baring-Gould Mekalak 

XX. z^g, I will not have you gfouting in there any longer. 


I>. Of the clouds, weather, etc. 

X739 H. Walpole (1820) L 35 Heavy clouds that 

hung glouting. X83X Fr. A. Kemble in Rec. Girlhood izB-jB) 
in, 9 As sulky a day as ever glouted in an English sky. 
Hence Gioa*tmg vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 281 Glowtynge ne twynkel- 
ynge with youre y5e ne to heuy of chere. X641 Milton 
Ch. Govt. I. (1851) 4 Even that Feast of love and heavenly- 
admitted felIow.ship .. became the Subject of horror, and 
glouting adoration, pageanted about, like a dreadfuil Idol. 
1673 R. IB'Z.kV} Canting Acad. 63 They saw a blackish thing 
with a broad glouting Countenance. X73S Somerville 
Chase iv. 200 If, in dark sullen Mood, The glouting Hound 
refuse his wonted meal [etc.]. 1749 Fielding Tom yones’>iW.. 
viii, Mrs. Western . . had been in what is vulgarly called a 
glouting humour ever since, 1734 Richardson Grandisim 
Tv. XX. ISO If ^lud his aspect very solemn — Come, come, 
no glouting, friend, I will say. <»X763 Skbnstone Ess. 
(1765 >212 There are some people who find a gloomy kind 
of pleasure in glouting. 

Glout, var. Gloat r^.2, Glut sb.^ 
Glouttonnous, obs. farm of Glutitonous. 
Gloutynge, var. Glutting vbL shJ^ 

Glovar(e, obs. form of Glover. 

Glove (gl^Y), sb. Forms : i glof, 4-5 glofe, 
(4 .Sk.gluwe), 5 g 2 owe,gliiff; 5-7 gloove, 5-7 *Sk. 
gluif, glufe, 6 Sc. gluve, 3- glove. [OE. gl&f 
str. fern, (also wk. pi, gUfan) - ON. gkSJewV. masc. 

By some scholars considered to represent an OTeut. *ga>- 
Ibfcl, -on-, f. g-<2- prefix (see Y-) 4/4/- root of Goth. iCfa, ON, 
Ibfe, hand (see Loop iiV.).l 

1 . A covering for the whole of the hand, usually 
one with a separate sheath for each finger. Hawks’ 
glove = hawking-glove (see Hawking vbl. shl). 
Glove of mail, a ^mnnllet. 

Beowulf (Z.) 2085 (jlof hangode . . Sio w®s orSoncum call 
ge^yrwed deofles crasftum ond dracan fellum. axooo Prose 
Life Guihlac xi. 1 1848) 54 WilfriS . . ewaiS jjaet he forlete 
Ins twa glofan on Fain scipe. cxzo^ Lay. 28581 Mon mihte 
i ! are lasten twa glouen ihraste. £1470 Henry Wallace 
IX. 169 The Rede Reiffar .. Held out a gluff, in takyn oft 
the trew. 1530 Palsgr. 225/2 Glove of mayle, mi/agne de 
fer. X594 'BAmpmi.o Afflect. Shepk. il xvii, NewGiouesto 
put vpon thy milk-white hand He giue thee. 1643 Fuller 
Holy <|- Prof. St iv. v. 262 Never saw I glove tnat would 
sei-ve both haiads. 171X Steele Spect No, 109 p 5 He 
would sign a Deed that passed away half his Estate with 
his Gloves on. 1713 De B'or L'am. Inst rue t.i. i, Another 
Sunday, for want of a pair of gloves you stayed at home, 
1801 Strutt Sports 4 r Past i. ii. § 9 At Hampton Court, 
in the jewel house, were seven hawkes’ gloves embroidered. 
1813 Scott Trierm. i. xii, From beneath his glove of mail, 
Scann’d at his ease the lovely vale. X8491 Rock Ch.of 
Fathers II. 162 note,^ I'his form of the episcopal glove, with 
its tassel, or tuft of silk, is well seen on Archbishop Chlche- 
ley’s effigy, in Canterbury Cathedral 

b. A jpair of gloves^\ytii2.% a present or claimed 
as a forfeit (see f:|uots, 1714 and 1 828) ; f mentioned 
as a pretext for making a present in money (cf, 
glove-tnoney). White gloves (see quot, 1B51). 

1363-7 Buchanan Reform. St. Andros Wks, (1892) 14 Sa 
mony of the assistandis to thys act as be graduat in divinite 
. , sal haif for their presens and decoryng of the act, ane 
pair of gluvis. X631 Shirley Love's Cruelty v. n,Mi. [a 
servant] Pray excuse me sir ! Hi. Twill purchase but a 
pair of Gloves. 1714 Gay Skeph. Weekf>sa. 38 Cic’ly, brisk 
maid, steps forth before the rout. And kiss’d with smacking 
lip the snoring lout. For custom says. Whoe’er this venture 
proves. For such a kiss demands a pair of gloves. X741 
Richardson Pamela II. 346 You Jl accept of that for a Pair 
of Gloves, on this happy Occasion ; and I gave him ten 
Guineas. xqiySi Metn. Capt. P. Drake II. iii. 148 He squeezed 
a Louis d'Or into my Hand for a Pair of Gloves. x83i8 
Scott F. M. Perth v, Thou knowest the ntaiden who ven- 
tures to ki.ss a sleeping man, wins of him a pair of gloves. 
i8sx Offic. Catal. Gt Exhtb. 576 White gloves are ..pre- 
sented to the Judges on occasion of a maiden assize. 

4 C. A symbol of investiture ; in to grant and 
assign by a glove. Sc. Obs. 

X493 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) 1 . 51 Alexander Iruyne 
.. galT, grantitand assignit be aue gluif to David Irwyne, 
his sone, all and hale his gudis beand within the landis of 
Coule. [1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s. v., 1 ‘he custom . . of 
blessing gloves, in the coronation of the kings of France, is 
a remain of the eastern practice of giving possession with 
the glove.] 

d. as token of a pledge or of a challenge to 
battle. Also to f cast, take tip, throw fflown) the 
glove, lit. and fig. 

13. . Sir Beues \Al) 4137 Here glouen faigonne vpholde In 
at forward, a 1440 Sir Degrev, 183 Be he squiere ©there 
nyght Here my glove one to ffyght. 1481 Caxton Reynard 
(Arb.) 102 And therto I caste to the my gloue and talce thou it 
vp 1 shat haue right of the or deye therfore. 1535 Stewart 
Cr<m. Scot. II. Syme kest his gluif to preif that all wes 
trew. XS79 Gosson Apol. Sch, Abuse (Arb.) 64 But if they 
take vp my gloue, and enter the Lyste..I will, .teach them 
to know the weyght of my clubbe. 1599 ^^haks. Hen. V, 
IV. i. 226 Heere’s my Gloue : Giue mee another of thine. 
1606 — Tr. ^ Cr. IV. iv. 65. 1607 — Timou v. iv. 49. 1896 
Froode Counc. Trent il 44 Luther.. was throwing down 
the glove to the whole system of ecclesiastical domination. 

T ? set up on a post to indicate the goal of a 
race. Obs. (Cf. Glaive i b.) 

c 1380 [see Glaive i b], 15^ Lattmer Let. in Strype Bed. 

Mem, ■ 1721) HI. rr. joi He that runnytbe at the Merk, doth 
not loke on other that stands by, . .but lokyth altogether on 
the Glove or Merk. x63a W. Lithgow iv. 156 The 

custome of the great Turke Is, euery Friday, .to ran at the 
Gloue in a open place before all the people, with .some Hagars, 
or yong striplings that accompany him, who haue the Gloue 
hanging as high on a sticke, as we haue the ring with vs. 
f. Phrases; To fit like a gloves to fit or suit 
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perfectly. To handle without gloves • to treat 
severely or without mercy, f Not to set at a glove ; 
to contemn utterly. To go for the gloves {Racing : 
to bet recklessly. Also Hand and glove, 

£-1430 Pilgn Ly/Mankode w. ix. (i86q> jt8o, I hatte jolyf- 
nesse j>e lyghte .. hat sette nouht alle daungeres at a 
dooue. 1771 Smollett CL lo Tune Let. i, The 

boots fitted me like a glove. x86i Whyte Melville 
Mkt. Harif. 74 It won’t be ray fault to-morrow if I don’t 
‘ go for the gloves \ as we used to say in the Old Country. 
1876 E, FitzGerald {1889) I. 389 Boccaccio must be 
read in his ItaUan, as Cervantes in his Spanish : the Lan- 
guage fitting either ‘ like a Glove ' as we say. 1886 Earl 
Suffolk etc. Rming’ (Badin.) 77 The whole legion of stable- 
followers is * going for the gloves Jbid, 255 Hardly worth 
mentioning are the backers who come in for a hit-or-raiss 
dash at the ring— ‘ to go for the gloves', as it is called in 
Turf parlance. x8§>a Natim (N. Y.) 5 May 345/2 The 
rophets and practitioners of the naturalistic school , . are 
ere handled without gloves, 

2. ^Boxing-glove [see Boxing vbl. Glove 
of death^Cm^m 2. 

ifzS V'om Odyss. vni. 140 Laodame whirls high, with 
dreadful sway, The gloves of death. 1847 Smith Ckr, 
Ta-dpole x\. (1879) 345* I..put on the gloves with the 
Brummagem Clinker, and knocked him about. 1890 Besant 
Demoniac vi. 65 They are capital fellows: they., put on 
the gloves with good temper, 
t B, slang. Some kind of drinking; vessel. Obs. 
x6o9 Dekker Gutts Horn-bk, Proem. 4 The Englishmans 
healthes, his hoopes, cans, half cans, Gloues, FroUcks, and 
flsra-dragons. 

4. In Bat-rnakingy a smooth piece of wood, 
fastened to the hand by a string, employed in rub- 
bing’ the sheets of felt at the ‘ battery \ 

, 1875 in Knight Did. Mech, 

6 . attrib. and Comb, a, simple attrib,, as glove- 
boXy fcutoryy -kidy -leathery -trade 1, b, objective, 
zs, glove-deanery -maker y -makingy -manufacturery 
-sewer, -washer; e. instrumental (sense i), glove- 
guarded adj. ; (sense a), as glove-fighty -fighter'^ 
-fighting ; d. similative, as glove-shaped adj. \ also 
glove-like adj. 

x'S^ SiMMONDS Diet Tradgy *Glovedf0Xy a long paper- 
box for holding gloves. Ibid. ^Glove-cleaner. 1895 
Westm. Gaz. 20 Dec. Zft At Worcester alone nearly five 
miles are covered by *glove factories. *890 Guardian 24 
Sept. 1478/1 A VIovc-fight between F.Slavinand J. M’Auliffe. 
*889 Standardize Oct., We must insist on a stop being put to 
the revival of the evils of the Prize Ring under the flimsy 
pretext of *glove-fighting. 1796 Colebidoe To Friend 
wrtiing no more Poetry 35 These [henbane and nightshade] 
iiWth stopped nostril and %iove-guarded hand Knit in nice 
intertexture. 1895 Daily News zx Mar. 5/t Messrs. P— • 
.. export very largely, sending thousands of pairs of *g!ove- 
fcid boots lo Australia. X7a* Halley in PkiL Trans. 
XXXI, 178 These Wires we coated with thin *Glove- 
leather. ^itoo Imison SchmArt II. 29 A piece of paper 
or glove-leather, rolled hard and cut almost to a point, 
like a pencil, is useful ., to blend the shades. X568 Hist. 
Jotcob ^ Esau iv. vili, I haue brought sleues of kid 
next to tlw skin to weare. They be made *gIoueUke, and 
for eche finger a stall. 1609 Skene Reg, Mnj. 146 It 
is statute, that na Skinner nor *Gluifmaker .. sail make 
wooll of skinnes, from the feast of Whitsonday, vntill 
Michaelmes. *830 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc., Free Trade 
(1342) I. X02 But if the glove-maker procures a law that gloves 
shall not be bought from France, it is plain that Sheffield 
goods must stop. 1744 Hallett in Phil. Trans. XLIII. 
XS5 He would, .work at his Trade of ^Glove-making. x8®4 
Pall Malt G. 16 May 4/2 The *glove-sewers of the district 
assemble at a fixed place . .and receive their work. 1839 0re 
Did, A ris 599 *Glove-sewing. 1885 Syd. Soc. Lex.y *Glove- 
skapedy having the appearance of the finger of a glove, as the 
corolla of the fox-glove, Digitalis pu^urea. x89r Pall 
MallG. i4Dec.3/x Miss Ada Heathcr-Bigg. .goes thoroughly 
and with much research into the English *glove-trade past 
and present. 1723 Land. Gas. No. Sigs/io Elizabeth Brown 
.. *Glove-washer. 

6. Special comb. : glove-band, * a strap or ribbon 
formerly used to confine the glove round the wrist 
or arm* {Cent. Did.); glove-bnttoner, a small 
button-hook used for buttoning gloves ; glove-calf 
(see quot.); glove-clasp, (a) ^glove-bandy {b) 
^ glove- buttoner ; f glove-dog (sense obscure); 
glove-finger (see Finger sb. 6 ); glove-hand, an 
operative employed in making gloves ; glove-hook 
^ glove-buttoner; glove-money, (a) a gratuity 
given to servants ostensibly to buy them gloves ; 
{b) LaWy extraordinary rewards formerly given to 
officers of £.riglish courts, etc. ; tsp. money given 
by the sheriff of a county, in which no offenders 
were left for execution, to the clerk of assize and the 
judges' officers ; glove-sheep (see quot. for glove- 
calf); ^osTQ-gilsrQT ^ glove-money; glove-sponge, 
a kind of sponge in the shape of a glove ; glove- 
stretcher, an instrument in the shape of a pair of 
scissors for stretching the fingers of gloves. 

X838 SiMMONus Did. TradSy "^Glotfe-band, a protection for 
the glove round the wrist. 1885 C. T. Davis Manuf. 
Leather xxxii. 525 ^Glove-calf and glovc'.sheep are also 
sub-names for Morocco leather, and are used principally 
for toppings. 1838 Sim monos Trade, ^ Glove-clasp, z 
kind of hook-and-eye, or stud, for fastening gloves at the 
wrist; a contrivance for buttoning gloves. 1659 Load, 
Chanticleers vi. 15 11 kick you into *glove-dogs, you 
mungrells, hell-hou :ds, whelj^s. x8<S4 H. Spencer Biol. 
I, 227 A cavity . . like that which results in a *glove-finger 
when the finger is partially withdrawn and the glove 
sticks to its end. x87a T. Cooper Life 165 He was what 


is called a * *glove-hand ’ and therefore earned better wajijes 
than a stockinger. 1729 Jacob Law Did. s.v. Gloye-siher, 
■'‘Glove-Money has been also applied to extraordinary Re- 
wards given to Officers of Courts, &a x88x T. F. T. Dyer 
Dorn. Folk Lore yii. 93 The gift of a pair of gloves was at 
one time the ordinary perquisite of those who performed 
some small service ; and in proce.ss of time, to make the re- 
ward of greater value, the glove was ‘lined' with money; 
hence the term * glove-money 170X CoweTs Interpr- * Glove- 
stiver , Money given to some Servants by custom to buy them 
Gloves as a reward and encouragement of their Labours, 
1885 Lady Brassey The Trades 311 There were, .bright 
scarlet '•'■glove-sponges branching up like huge hands. 1886 
H, A. Blake in Fortn. Rev. Feb. 179 The sponges are sorted 
, . into glove, reef, lamb’s-wool, grass, &c. x8s8 Simmonds 
Did. Trade, * Glove-stretchers. 

©.©■ve (gl»v), V. [f. prec. sb.} trans. To cover 
with, or as with a glove ; to provide with gloves. 
Of a thing : To serve as a glove for. 

159;^ Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, i. 147 A scalie gauntlet now, 
with ioynts of steele Must gloue this hand. 1606 Holland 
Sueion. 156 They were wont likewise to glove his hands . , 
with his shoes, that as he suddenly awaked hee might rub 
his face and eyes therewith, 1628 Earle Microcosm., Vp- 
start Countrey Knt (Arb.' 38 Hee.. is exceeding ambitious 
to. .haue his nst Glou’d with his lesses. 1833 O. Johnston 
Nat. Hist. E.Bord. 1. 158 Our little girls glove their fingers 
with them. 1887 Bowen Virs;;. /Eneid v. 379 Who dares 
challenge him now? Who gloves in defiance his hands? 
1890 Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip)Z<7?/^i' of a Lady 1 1. 
V. 39 Miss Daubeny ‘ boots’ and ‘ gloves ' herself fairly well. 
Hence Gloved ppl. a. 

*573 J* Sandford hours o/Recr. (1576) 212 A gloved catte 
can catche no niyse. 1623 Massinger Bondman n. ii, Lady, I 
would descend to kisse your hand, But that ’tis glou'd, and 
Ciuit makes mesicke. ^1658 Cleveland A'wcdzra 22 The next 
he preys on is her Palms . . Tender as ’twere a Jelly glov’d. 
1822 Blackw. Mag. XI 1. 70 Shawl’d, fur tippeted and gloved. 
1864 H. Spencer Biol. I. 227 If a gloved-finger be taken 
to represent a growing shoot. 

Gloveless (gli?‘vles),<z. [f. Glove jiJ. + -less.] 
Having or wearing no glove or gloves, 
x8ia H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr. xiii, 11873) *22 Tender 
Beauty . . Protrudes her gloveless hand. X858 Chamb. yrnl. 
X. 191 Draggled, dirty, gioveless as 1 was. 

Jig. xBsa Ford in Q. Rev, Mar. 422 Charles the Bold .• 
put down these turbulent townsmen with a gloveless hand. 

Glover (gl^/WM). Also 5 glovare, -ere, 
glower(e, gloyfer, glufer, 6 glovar, [f. Glove 
sb. + -E8 1.] One who makes or sells gloves. 
c 1400 Desir. Troy v. 1384 Goldsniythes, Glouers, Girdillers 
noble. 1464 CAylc/x, Job. BryggedeSkelgatt, glower, 

xs^ W. Forrest Grisylde ii. 81 After this Prouerbe. .The 
Glouer (crafielye) brought this reason ynne. 1598 Shaks. 
Merry IV. t. iv. 21 Do^ he not weare a great round Beard, 
like a Glouers pairing-knife? ifioo Chester FI. Banes 124 
You, of glovers the wholl occupation. X720 Strype Stow ' s 
S tirv. (1754) IL V. XV. 323/1 The Company of Glovers were 
incorporated the day of September 1639. 1786 H. 
Watson in Med. Commim. II, xio With a glover's needle 
and thread. 1864 A. M Kay Hist Kilmarnock iix The 
pouch represented the tailors ; the breeches, the glovers, 
fb. Wei glover \ a maker of leather gloves. 
x(5l^ R. Holme A rmourym. 86/2 The Wett-Glover. 1724 
Land, Gas. No. 6849/7 Humphry Topping ,, Wet Glover. 

C. Comb., as glover^s shreds, shreds of glove- 
leather used to make size ; glover’s stitch, (a) the 
stitch used in sewing the seams of gloves ; {b) (see 
qnot 1721) ; glover’s suture, a suture made with 
the glover's stitch. 

154a MS. A cc. St yohds Hosp,, Canierb., Payd for halfe 
a busshell of glovers schredis jd ob. X672 Wiseman Treat 
Wounds IS In great fluxes of bloud the Glovers stitch is 
best, X703 T. i>. Arts /mprop. 1. 44 Take Vermilion and 
grind it very fine with size, made of Glovers-shreds. X72X 
Bailey, Glovers stitch (in Surgery), is when the Lips of a 
Wound arc sewed upwards, after the manner of C5lover.s. 
1767 Gooch Treat Wounds I. 158 The gloveri^ spiral, or 
continued suture, is now only used in wounds of the intes- 
tines or stomach. x886 Treves’ Man. Surg. 111 . 167 An in- 
cised wound must be stitched up with the Glover’s or spiral 
suture. 

Gloveress (gl»*v3r^). [f. Glovee + -ess.] 

A female glove-maker. 

17x2 Land. Caz. No. 3009/4 Sarah lewis . . a Gloveress by 
Impioyment. 1837 Thackeray Ravenstoingiy, A gloveress 
. , lets me have dem. x86a Mrs. H. Wood Mrs, Hallib. 
{1864) 1. xviii. 99 Quite a colony of workwomen— gloveresses 
as they are termed in the local phraseology. 

^ t Glo'very. Obs. [f. Glover + -y K'l A place 
in which gloves are made or sold. 

X483 Catk, Arigl, x6o/i A Glufery ; cirothccarium. 

Gloving vbl, sb. [f. Glove sb. and 

V. + -ING 1.] a. The action of putting on gloves, 
b. The action or practice of making gloves; the 
work done by a glove-maker. 

X795 Ash, Suppl, Cloadngy the trade of a glover. 1826 
Miss Mitford Village Ser. it, (1863) 277 Oh the bracing, 
the lacing, the bonneting, the veiling, the gloving. 1883 
G(t Words z.\o The women earn a few weekly j^nce by 
gloving. 189X Miss A. Heather--Bigg m 19/A Cmt Dec, 
940 T’he young woman, in lively chat with a neighbour who 
had brought in her gloving. 

^ attrib. 1807 Vancouver Agric, Devon (18x3) 386 The glov- 
ing business - .has furnished means of employment to many. 

Glow (gldh)^ sk [f. Glow zi.] 

1 . The state or condition of glowing with heat 
a. Shining heat Phr. in a glow (cf. Aglow). 

xSzy Keble Ckr. K 4th Sand, aft, Easter vii, The strug- 
gling .spark of good within. .They quicken to a timely glow, 
1847 Emerson Poems, W&odnotes. Drifting imnd-heaps feed 
my stock In .summeFs scorching glow. x8so D. G. Mitchell 
Reveries Bachelor 8a But my fire is in a glow, 1878 


Huxley Physiogr. 77 The merest point remains in a state 
of glow, i88x Maxwell Electr. if Magn. 1. 56 The elec- 
trical glow is therefore produced by the constant passage of 
electricity through a small portion of air in which tiie tension 
is very high, 

b. A lively sensation of animal heat. Phr. in 
a glow, z<N\.ctc\. \all) of a glow. 

1793 Beddoes Calculus 194 The glow experienced In com- 
ing out of a cold bath. 1820 W. Scoresby AV^. I I. 353 
In chasing each other round the deck.s, they had excited a 
genial glow of heat in their bodies. 1831 J. Davies Manual 
Mat Med. 39 In a few minutes a comfortable glow succeeded. 
x86s Dickens Fr. i. vi, ‘Sit close to the fire. .You must 
be frozen.* ‘ Well Lizzie, I ain’t of a glow, that’s certain.’ 

2 . Brightness and warmth of colour ; a state of 
glowing brightness, a flush. Applied esp. to the 
warm red of the cheeks indicating youth or health. 

x6oo Shaks. A. Y. L. in. iv, 57 A pageant truely plaid 
Between© the pale complexion of true Loue, And the red 
glowe of scorne. X72y~4& Thomson Summer 147 At thee the 
ruby lights its deepening glow. 1775 Sheridan Duenna n. 
i, I’hen the roses on those cheeks are shaded with a sort of 
velvet down, that gives a delicacy to the glow of health. 
179s Genii. Mag. 340/1 The glow of ripe fruits and 
declining leaves mark the Autumn, 18x3 SiCorvr Rokebyi. i, 
The moon is in her summer glow. 1833 W. Irving Tour 
Prairies 77 We perceived.. a ruddy glow flushing up the 
sky. x8ss Macaulay A/ A/. Eng. xix. IV. 534 Mary was 
gone, cut off in the prime of life, in the glow of beauty. 
i860 TYNOALLG'/flic. n. i. 228 The red glow of the mountains 
at sunset. 1867 Lady He:rbkrt Cradle L. iv. 125 Her face 
seemed lighted up with an unearthly glow. 1878 Browning 
LaSaisiaz Zs, I .. Saw proceed the transmutation — ^Jura’s 
black to one gold glow. 

S. Warmth of feeling or passion ; ardour. 

1748 J. M ason Elocut 35 Cicero observes that there must 
be a Glow in our Stile if we would warm our Hearers. 18x5 
Bvron' There* snot ajoy tkeworld can give 'i, When theglow 
of early thought declines in feeling’s dull decay. 1833 J- H. 
Newman Hid. Sk, (1873) IL n. itl 253 On tliis occasion he 
felt the glow of self-approbation, 1863 Geo. litxcrt Romola 
ir. viii, Romola felt herself surrour.ded and possessed by the 
glow of his passionate faith, x86< Dickens Mut. Fr. m, vi, 
‘And you come, brother', said Mr. Wegg in a hospitable 
glow, St AN i.F.Y Westm. A bb. vi. (1868) 454 In the glow 

of a religious revival. 

4 :, Comb., some of which may be combs, of vb. 
Glow ; glow-beetle, f glow-b-ug « Glow-worm ; 
glow-disobarge, ‘ the luminous discharge of elec- 
tricity from the pointed conductor of an electric 
machine in vigorous action where the electrified 
particles of air stream away’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1885) ; 
glow-fly a= Firbi-fl Y ; glow-lamp, a lamp in which 
the light results from the incandescence of a resist- 
ing substance, e.g. carbon, produced by the passage 
of an electric current ; glow-lighting, lighting by 
glow-lamps. 

z86o PiES.sE Lab. Chem. Wonders 2 Glow-worm, more cor- 
rectly *glow-beetle. X78x S. Peters Hist Connedkni 259 
The *GTow-bug both crawls and flies, and is about half an 
inch long. X87X tr. Schellen's Spedr. Anal. Ixx. 423 The 
■*glow-discharge is perfectly noiseless. 1789 K, Darwin Bot. 
Card. II. 137 00 shines the *glow.fly, when the sun retires. 
X851 P. H. Gosse NaturaiisfsSoJ, Jamaica xo 6 , 1 will now 
apeak of our other luminous insect, the Gbw-fiy iPyrophorus 
nodiincus), 1884 Daily Ne^tts 6 Mar. s/i For general domestic 
illumination he thought the ^'glow lamp, as made by Swan 
and Edison, was the jiroper one. 1894 /bid, 2 Oct. 6/6 For 
■'^glow lighting there is one zm kwt. steam alternator for 
supplying 5,700 eight candle-power lamps. 

Glow t. and pa. pple. glowed. 

Forms ; OE. glowan, 4, 6 glowe(n, 5 glowyn, 
glewe, (7 gioue’), 4- glow. Ta. pple. 8 rare 
glown. [OK. g/bwan, recorded only in pr. pple. 
glbwende and pa. t. gUenv, was a redupl. str, vb., 
but the corresponding vb.s. in the other Teut. langS. 
are weak : O.S. glbjan in Oxf. glosses (Du. gloeien), 
OHG. ghioen (MHG. glUeii, gUiejen, mod. Get, 
gliihen), ON. ifgldwa'glda, zhoglirja (MSw. ^gloa, 
glbia, Sw. dial, glo ; forSvv., Dz.glo to stare, 
see Glow z/.^). As the vb. is wk. after OE., it is 
possible that the existing word may not be the de- 
scendant of OY. glbwan, but an adoption from ON. 
The Teut. root *gi$- appears also in Gleed, and 
perh. in OE. glbm (see Gloaming), though the 
latter may possibly contain the ablaut-variant 
'^glit - ; the weak -grade of the root, "^'gld-i is found 
in Glass, jierh. also in Gladbi.] 

1 . intr. To be heated to the point of incandes- 
cence; to emit bright light and heat without 
flame. Said also of a fire, f I'o glow out, to go 
out with a glow, subsftle from its glow. 

c xooo /Elfkic Horn, (1844) I. 424 I-ec-iaS '<)a isenanclutas 
hate glowende to his sidan. — Saints* Lives vn. 240 J>aet 
fyr wear3! ha acwcnced col ne g:leow. c 1030 

Aldhelm GU.s.ses (Bodl.) in Napier O. E, Glosses I. 4409 
Fulminauit, p?'o daruit, gleow, scan, c 1290 Michael 531 in 
S. E. Leg. L 315 Ase ^if a man name a sciabbe of Ire j>at 
glowynde werea-fuyre. 1340 Hampole Pr. Come. 7221 With 
brynand bandes hate glowatid, a 1400 Isumbras 394 Smethy- 
niene thore herde he blawe. And fyres thore bryne and glewe 
[rxVwploghei. cx/y^pPnnnp. PafV. 200/x Glowyn, as hoote 
yryne, camieo. 1623 Cockekam, Gloiv, to l>e hot or red. 
1780 Johnson Let. to Mrs. Thrale 9 June, I .. found it 
[Newgate] in ruins, with the fire yet glowing. 1799 G. 
Smith Laboratory I. 146 When it Is nearly all glown out, 
add such another quantity to it, and let it glow for an hour, 

fig. *^3 Lanol. P. PL C, XX. 188 Til the holy gost by* 

gynne to glowen and blase. 
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b. qx^2.%l-irans. with cognate obj. 

1743 Y ouNG Nf. Th. IV. 192 Shall pagan pages glow celestial 
flame, And Christian languish ? 

e. Of the eyes : 7 'o glow intOy to penetrate as by- 
burning. mnce^use. 

1842 Lytton Zanoni vii. xui, Mine eyes shall glow into 
tlw brain. 

2 . To shine, emit light, appear suffused with 
radiance, like something intensely heated. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P, k. 114 Glas Jjat glowed & gly^t. 
<21400-30 Alexander 3368 The fourte was a granate \>SLt 
glowys all |)ar fynest. c 1420 Anturs of Atih. xxxi, His 
gloues and his gamesuns gloet \v,rr. glowed, glomede] as 
the gledes. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 604 Now glow’d the 
Firmament With living Saphirs. 1711 Pope Temp. Fame 
143 As heav’n with stars, the roof with jewels glows. 1802 
Campbell Hohenlinden. v. But redder yet that light shall 
glow On Linden’s hills of stainM snow. 1827 Scott 
to Lockhart in Life The eye [of Burns] .. glowed (1 say 
literally glowed^ When he spoke with feeling or interest 
i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xvi. 106 One peak of snow in parti- 
cular glowed like fire. 

b. To gaze With ‘glowing’ eyes, rare — ^* Cf. 
Glow vA (qiiot. ^ 1374). 

1856 Mrs. BROWNiNoTil^/r. Leigh n. 343 There he glowed 
on me With all his face and eyes, 

3 . To be brilliant and ‘ warm ’ in colouring. 

C1386 Ghaucer A’Wif.’j 7’. 1274 The cercles ofhise eyen in 
his heed They gloweden bitwyxen ye'ow and reed. 1667 
Milton P, L. vm. 618 A smile that glow’d Celestial rosie 
red, Loves proper hue. a 1700 Dryden ' J.h Clad in a gown 
that glows with Tyrian rays. 1703 Pope VerHmtnus 100 
The fair fruit that on yon’ branches glows. 1727-46 Thomson 
Smnmer xyxj Or as the rose .. Fresh from Aurora’s hand, 
more sweetly glows. 1792 S, Rogers Pleas. Mem. n. 65 
Quaff the palm’s rich nectar as it glows. 1834 Lytton 
Pompeii i. 1, His tunic glowed in the richest hues of the 
Tyrian dye. 1867 Deutsch in Rem. (1874) 2 Pictures teem- 
ing with life, glowing with colour. 

4 . To be excessively hot ; to be on fire, to burn. 
lit. zxfijig. 

1393 Langl. P. pi. C. IV. 103 And l>enne falle}> her fur on 
false menne houses, And good menne for here gultes gloweh 
on fuyr after. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, i. 323 The torrid 
Zone Glows with the passing and repassing Sun. 1709 
E, Smith To Mem, J. Philips 150 Yawning Gulphs with 
flaming Vengeance glow. 1716 Addison Ovid's Met. ii. 
Phaeton 105 From their nostrils flows The scorching fire, 
that in their entrails glows. 1789 E. Darwin Botanic Gar~ 
den II. ii. 103 Then fly the spoles, the rapid axles glow. 

5 . To burn with bodily heat ; usually with the 
accompaniment of heightened colour. 

c 1386 Chaucer Can, Yeom. Prol. <4 T. iog6 For shame of 
him my chekes wexen rede ; Algates, they biginnen for to 
glowe. 1535 JoYE Tindale 42 Myne eares glowed for 
shame to here him. x6oi Holland Pliny xxviir. ii. ^7 c, 
Moreover, is not this an opinion generally received, That 
when our ears do glow and tingle, some there be that in our 
absence doe talke of us ? 1693 Dryden Otn<Ts Met. i. 650 She 
glows with blushes, and she hangs her head. 1708 Hkarnb 
Collect. 3 Feb. (O. H. S.) XL 92 A.. Sermon, which would 
have made ye Ears of ye Whiggs glow. 1830 Cunningham 
Bril. Paint. I L 66 His brow glowed, he burst into tears 
and hurried out of the room. 1838 Lytton Alice 126 Her 
cheek glowed while she spoke. 1884 W. C Smith JCildro- 
Stan 9S Girls, all glowing with the flush of life. 

6. To burn with the fervour of emotion or pas- 
sion. Said of persons and their feelings. 

a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Hymn Fairest Fair i, I feele 
my Bosome glow with wontlesse Fires. 1706 Prior Ode on 
Snccess Her Majesty's Arms 141 While with fiercest ire Bel- 
lona glows. 1732 Berkeley in. § i A certain ardour 

or enthu.siasm that glowed in the breast of a gallant man. 
1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I, 131, I glowed between 
shame and delight. 1787 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 27 Jan., 
I trembled and glowed alternately with surprise and pleasure 
at this recital. 1788 Gibbon Decl. F. V- Hi. ^4oThecourage 
of the first ages of the republic glowed in his breast. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xv. III. 521 The Torie-s, glowing with 
resentment which was but too just, were resolved [etc.]. 
1878 R. W. Dale Lect. Preach, ix. 270 Some of them glow- 
ing with the heat of early enthusiasm. 

1 7 . trans. causatively. To make hot ; to heat. 
1599 A. M. tr. GabelhoitePs Bk. Physicke 125/1 Glowe 
them [Wallenuttes] in the fyere, then proiecte them in a 
gobblet with oulde wine. ^ 1606 Shaks. A ni. Cl. ii, ii, 209 
Fannes whose winde did seeme, To gloue the delicate 
cheekes which they did coole. 1683 Pettus Fleta Min. i. 
140 Glow it often that it may not be shivery. 

Glow, vA Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 glogh; cf, 
Glew [Cf. Sw., Da. ^lo to stare, look sullen ; 
it may possibly be a use of Glow v.^] intr. To 
'Stare. " 

CI374 Chaucer Boeth. i- pr. i. 2 (Carab. MS.) She was a 
lyteT amoued and glowede with cruwel eyen, c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 2922 To glogh vppon gomes at gedering of folke. c 1420 
[see Gaw V.]. x6it Cotgr., Borgnoyer^ to glow, glote, or 
ioure. 1678 Dryden & Lee CEdipics iv. i, A thousand 
frantick Spirits. .Peep’d from the watry Brink, and glow’d 
upon me. 1843 yohiPs Acc. Trip to Bristol in Halliwell 
Diet. Introd. 27/2 Tha ’osse.sdid glowy, an’ tha sheep glowied 
too. 1863 in Barnp:s Dorset Gloss. 1880 W. Cornwall 
Gloss.^ Glow, to stare ; to look cross. 

Glow(e, obs. form of Clove j3.2 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. Ixxix. (1495) 652 
Glowes highte Gariophili. 

tGlowbard. Ohs. Forms; 5-6 glo(u)bercl(e, 
6 glo(e)bard(^e, glowberde, gloebeard(e, 7 
glo(vtr)bard, -bird. [f. Glow v. + Bikd ; cf lady^ 
bird.] A glow-worm. 

c 1475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-'Wulcker 766/19 Hec nociicula, a 
glouberd, 1519 Horman Vnlg. 108 A flye or a worme 
called a glouberde. 1572 R. H. tr. Lavaturus' Ghostes 


1. xi. 51 A Gloewoorme, or gloebearde \ed. 139^ Globard]. 
x6oi Holland Pliny I. 326 These Glowbards neuer appeare 
before hay is ripe. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 566 The 
worme which is called a gloworme, or a Globird. 

Glowe, obs. form of Glove, Glue sb. 

Glower (glmiej, glau-si), sh. Chiefly Sc. For 
forms see the vb. [f. Glower v.] The action of 
glowering ; a fixed and intent look ; an open-eyed 
gaze or stare. Also, a glower ^(something). 

1713 Pennecuik Poems 22 Every Glour they give would 
fright a Coward. 1786 Burns Interv. with La. Daer iv, 
To show Sir Bardy’s willyart glowr. — Winter Night 
i, When Phoebus gies a short-liv’d glow’r Far south the lift. 
1826 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 240 Let me hae 
anither glower o’ my galloping goddess. 1839 J. Brown 
Rab F. (1862) 20 James, .gave him [the mastiff] a glower 
from time to time, and an intimation of a possible kick. 

Glower (glauer, glau-oi), v. Forms i 6 glowir, 
6-8 glowr, 6, 8-9 glour, 8 glowre, glow’r, 9 
glower. [Of obscure etymology; in sense the 
word agrees with Globe v. 2, but the difference in 
vowel is against its immediate identity with this. It 
may possibly be f. Glow v.'i^ + -br 5. j 

1 . intr. Sc. To stare with wide-op<en eyes; to 
gaze intently or with an air of surprise. Also to 
glower at. over. 

1300-20 Dunbar Poems xlix. 24 On gallow treis 5 ht dois 
he glowir. Ibid. Ixxv. 19 As ane gaist I glour and grane, 

I trymble sa, 30 will not trow. 1535 Lyndesay Satyre 136 
He glowris, euin as he war agast, Or fleyit of ane gaist. 
?rtiSSo Freiris Berwik 350 in Dunbar's Poems (1893) 
297 He gianit, and he glowrit, as he wer woid. a 160^ 
Montgomerie Tlytiug «/. Polwart 399 Some glowring 
to the ground ; .some grieuouslie gaipe. 1711 Ramsay 
Elegy M. Tohnston 32 Fou doss we us’d to drink and rant 
Until we did baith glowV and gaunt. 1724 — Tea-t. Misc,, 
Kaiy's A nsioer i, My mither’s ay glowran o’er me Tho’ she 
did the same before me. 1723 — Gentle Sheph. 1. i. sang i, 
Upon a dyke 1 loan’d, glowring about. 1783 Burns Holy 
Fair ii, As lightsomely I glowr’d abroad, To see a scene 
so gay. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, x, I never ask what brings 
the Laird of Dumbiedikes glowering here like a wull-cat. 
1869 Gibbon Robin Gray ix, ' What are ye glowering at, 
laddie .said his mother. 1885 R. Buchanan Annan Water 
xiv, Why do you glower at me like that, 
qu&sld rans. ? <1x665 W* Guthrie (1709) 7 (Jam.) 

There the poor men stood gazing and glownng out their 
eyne, to behold the place where he ascended. 

tra7isf. 1785 Burns Death ^ Dr. Hornb. iv, The rising 
moon began to glowr I’he distant Cumnock hills out-owre. 

2 . To look angrily or crossly; to scowl. Also 
dial, of the weather; To be gloomy. 

This sense is perh. partly due to misapprehension of the 
meaning of glowerixi Scottish writers, but may also be based 
on the English dialect use, which appears to be genuine. 

1773 Mad. D’Arblay Early Diary 4 Mar. ‘ But added 
he, drily, ‘ I did not. Well, Bell, what do you glow’r at ? ’ 
a X791 Pegge Derbicisms 102 Glowres, is dull or lowering, 
x822 T. L. Peacock Maid Marian 177 The baron glowered 
about him with an expression of countenance that shewed he 
was mortally wroth with somebody, 1841 Lever C. CMalley 
Ixxxviii, The M’Nab and the Englishman . . sat glowering 
at each other like twa tigers. 1837 Trollope Barckester T, 
{1861) 315 Mr. Slope saw it, and glowered with jealousy. 
x86x Hughes^ Tom Brown at Ox/, xv. (1889) 146 Don’t sit 
glowering as if you had swallowed a furze bush. 1883 Pall 
Mall G. 2 Jan. 2/1 They had nothing to show but. .Europe 
glowering upon us with hate. 1886 Chester Gloss,, Glour 
or Glower, to have a cross look. ‘When the clouds threaten 
bad weather we call them glowering.’ W. 

Hence Glo'-weringf vbl. sb. Also Q-lowerer, 
one "who glo-wers, an idle gazer. 

17x3 Sir J. Clerk Af<fw, (1895 86 He called to a friend 
. . next his bed, that if he pleased the Glourers might come 
in, meaning the Ga.sers, and such who rather out of curiosity 
than sympathy . . attend the sick till their breath go out x8a6 
J., Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks, X855 I. 132 A’ thae things., 
justifies the leddies to a certain extent o’ their glowerin. 

Glower(e, obs. form of Glover. 

Glowering (glau»Tig, glou-orig), fpl. a. [f. 
Glower v. + -ing That glowers. 

1508 Dunbar Flyiing w. Kennedie 98 Na, glowrand, 
gaipand fule, thow art begyld, 1333 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
II. 493 With atrie visage and with glowrand ene. a X791 
Pegge Derbicisms 102 Glowring, gloomy. 1826 J. Wilson 
Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 1 . 128 Only see Mullion’s een— how 
gleg and glowrin in perfect greed and glory. 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fr. in. i, Sitting down , . to stare at his glowering friend 
with his back to the fire. 

1 Comb. 1877 Black Green Past, xx, An inritation to dine 
with this thick-headed and glowering-eyed Scotchman, 
Hence CHow'eringly 

1859 F. Yrakcis Newton Dogvane II. xi. 287 The ladies., 
looked rather gloweringly upon the wretched Chilli. xSsg 
Dickens T. Two Cities i, y, ITie people . . croaked over their 
scanty measures of thin wine and beer, and were gloweringly 
confidential together. 

Glowgelofre, obs.foTm of Clove-gilltelower. 
j Glowing vbl. sb. [f. Glow v. + -ing x.] 

The action of the vb. Glow, in its various senses. 

€144.0 Promp. Parv. 200/1 Glowy nge of hoote fyre, or 
yryn, or ober lyke, candor. XS62 Turner Baths ix b. They 
are good for . , the glowyng or sounde of the eares. 1579^ 
i Lyly JEuphttes (ArbO 171 And God grant thee that glowing 
and sting in conscience- 1704 Addison Italy (1733) 52 You 
have no Concern in . . the Glowings of Summer, 1733 Chkyne 
Eng. Maladg ii. xi. § 2 (1734) 229 Uncertain Fits of Cold- 
ness and Rigour, with succeeding Glowing.s, 1862 W. 
Branks Life in Heeeiten iv. (1863) 58 Their Souls are 
warmed with the glowings of divine love. x866 Odling 
Anim. Ckem. 63 The glowing is soon succeeded by a 
brilliant combustion, Athenasum 22 Aug. 245/3 The 

luminosity.. is due to a simple glowing. 


g-IiOW-wobm:* 

+ b. In transitive sense ; The action of causing 
to glow. Obs. 

^ 1683 Pettus Min. 1. 140 The glowing must be done 
in a golden little half Pipkin. 

Glowing J ppl > [fi Glow v. -i- -ing 2.] 

That glows, in senses of the vb. 

1 . That is in a glow from the action of heat ; 
burning, incandescent. 

c loooSax. Leechd. 11 . 2x6 Gem&ngtog^dere mid glowende 
isene. c X2oo Ormin 1067 O batt allterr hafifdenn |je55 Glow- 
ennde gledess ^arrkedd. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. L 187/81 He let 
nime platus of Ire. . }?o heo glowinde were, a 1300 Cursor M. 
23438 If it war scoit into J>i hefd, A glouand iren |?ar in 
beleued, and [etc.], c 1430 ME. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 70 Ley 
hem on a glowy nge tylston. 1335 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 
512 Richt oft he lell into ane glowand heit. 1597 Xr. 

Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg.24h/2 A glowinge or redde-hotte 
Gauterium. x6ztT.'WiLLiAMSon tr.CoularPs Wise Fieillard 
52 But old men are like,. a small gloing fire, which dyes and 
goes out of it selfe. 1704 Addison /z!<3:/j)/ 240 Like a vast 
Caldron fill’d with glowing and melted Matter. 1848 Lytton 
Harold viii. vi, The Vaia paused . . gazing in awe on the 
glowing stone. 1879 Proctor Pleas. Ways Sci, i. 3 The 
glowing vapour of the familiar metal, iron, 

2 . Brilliantly luminous ; brilliant, rich, and wmrm 
in colouring ; also, having the glow or exuberant 
colouring of excitement or health. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. C, 94 Our syre .syttes ,, on sege so 
hy5e In his glwande glorye. 1637 Milton Lycidas 143 
The glowing violet. 1697 Dryden Alexanders Feast jo 
The master saw the madness rise; His glowing cheeks, 
his ardent eyes. 17x2 Addison Spect. lAo. 477 P 1 The 
glowing redness of the berries. ^ 1727-46 Thomson Summer 
1315 Her naked limbs of glowing white, 1794 Mrs. Rad- 
CLiFFE Myst. Udolpho i, Nor was it in the soft and glowing 
landscape that she most delighted, t^o Asiat, Ann, Reg,, 
Misc. Tr. 231/1 Female musicians, with glowing cheeks and 
faces like the sun. 1833 Tennyson Lady Clara Vere deV. 
viii. In glowing health, with boundless wealth, But sickening 
of a vague disease. x86o Tyndall Glac. i. iii. 24 As he stood 
in the glowing light of the fire. 1879 G. A. Sala in Daily 
Tel. 8 May, Sir John’s glowing canvas might be mistaken 
for a moment for some Bacchanalian triumph. 

1827 Steuart Planters G, (1828) 32 The glowing colours 
of the historian.^ 1851-5 Brimley Ess., Tennyson 50 The 
dramatic colouring throughout is maintained at a glowing 
tone._ 187X Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) IV. xvu. 80 A 
glowing description of the wealth of England. 

3 . That glows with passion ; ardent, impassioned, 
fervid. 

a 1377 Gascoigne .(4 Dame Coinptaineth Wk.s. Herbs 
(1587) 138 The priuie coales, of glowing ielousie. 1747 
Collins Passions 7 By turns thw felt the glowing mind. 1803 
N. Nicholls Let. in Corr.w, Gray (1843) 43 He was much 
struck with the glowing eloquence., of Rousseau. 1833 Ure 
Philos. Manuf 15 Arkwright, .had the .. boldness to predict 
in glowing language, how [etc.]. 1869 Ruskin Q. of A ir § 53 
Athena, spiritually, is the queen of all glowing virtue. 1883 
Sir T. Martin Ld. Lyndhurst vr. 120 It was not without 
cause that the fond mother wrote of her son ia such glowing 
terms. 

4 . quasi-tfdfe;. in phr. glowing hot. 

^ <rx45o ME. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 115 Take an hoot tile, bat 
is glowynge hoot. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 62 Take a culture 
..or suche an other yren, & take it glowing hote. 1664 
Power Philos, i. 5,^ A parcel of the Flint or Steel., 
which, .is made so glowing hot, that ’tis melted into glass. 
X784C0WPER Tiroc. 304 The little ones, unbuttoned, glowing 
hot. Playing our games, and on the very spot. 18^ J. A. 
Carlyle tr. Daniel's Inferno ix. All over so glowing-hot, 
that iron more hot no craft requires. 

Hence Glow’inffly in a glowing manner, 
with brightness, high colour, or warmth ; ardently, 
enthusiastically. 

a x6z6 Beaum. & Fl. Wit without M. iv. i, Out hee must 
breake, glowingly againe, And with a greater luster, c x8iS 
MooRTSi Irish Melodies, Whefi cold in iheearthts If happiness 
. .glowingly smil’d On his ev’ning horizon. 182a Examiner 
428/2 We do not look at this group coldly but glowingly. 
X87X L. Stephen Playgr. Europe 11. v. 305 The tremendous 
cliffs .. have been glowingly described in .. many Alpine 
books. xZZf^ Harpers Mag, yi'Q.x. 533/2 She was glowingly 
proud of her kitchen, a 1^7 Jefferies Field ^ Hedgerow 
(i88g) 20 Some [apples] . . more glowingly heautiful than 
the rest. 

Glowir, obs. Sc. form of Glower. 

Glowr, obs. form of Glower. 
tGlowsiu^, vbl sb. Obs. [Cf. Glossers.] 
Carousing. 

1622 T. Stoughton Chr. Sacrif. viii. 106 Belshazzar's 
drinking and glowsing in the cups of the Lord . . cost him 
both his life and his kingdome, 

Glowt, obs. form of Glout v. 

Glowton, obs. Sc. form of Glutton 
Glow-worm (glo^-w^im). Forms; 4 glou-, 
5 gloo-, 6-7 glo-, gloe-, glowe-, 6- glow-worm 
(etc. : see Worm). See also Glose-wobm. [f. Glow 
V. + Worm] A coleopterous insect {Lampyris noc- 
tiluca, Linn.), the female of which emits a shining 
green light from the extremity of the abdomen. 
The female is wingless ; the male is winged, but 
non-luminous. 

a. c X320 N. Bozom Conies MoralisSs § 76. 93 Un autre 
nature de ceo verm qe est appelle en Latyn eruke et en 
Engleiz glouworm. x^ Lydg. in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 216 
A fowle gloowerm in dirknesse shewith a lyght. 1330 P alsgk, 
225/2 Glowe worme that shyneth by night X55S Eden 
Decades 212 In this Hand are certeyne glo woormes that 
shyne in the nyght as doo owres. i<Soa Shaks. Ham. i. v. 
89 The Glowworme. .gins to pale his vneffectuall Fire. x6x6 
Bacon Sylva § 224 A great Light drowneth a smaller, that it 
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cannot l>e scene j As the Sunne that of a Gloworme. £ 1750 
Shenstone Elegies vi. 30 No lover bless’d the glow-worm’s 
pallid ray, 17890. White Selborne (1853) 382 Male glow- 
worms attracted by the light , . come into the parlour, 1847 
Tennysom Princess iv. 7 Where below No bigger than a 
glow-worm shone the tent, 

b. _/%*. (Ill 1 7th c. often, applied contemptnously 
to persons.) 

2624 Burtoh Anal. Mel n. iil. it. 260 A Nobleman there- 
fore m some likelyhood .. Cis] an outside, a gloworme, a 
proud foole, an arrant asse. i6a8 Timms Stiver Waick 
Sell ix. § 7 (ed. to) 164 Reason {which the Fathers call 
NtKiilucam cerebri^ the brains Glo-worme). 3634 Ford P. 

arbeck iv. iv* A slave 1 A vagabond 1 A glow-worm ! 165a 
Bpv Hall, Eem, IVJhs. (1660) 152 The world is full of such 
glow-wormes, that make some show of Spiritual Light from 
God. 

e. allnSi. md Cmik 


a:6ai Lady M. Wroth llrania, Pamph. ia Amfliil 47 
How Glowworme-like the Sun doth novvappeare. 1623 B. 
loNSON Time Pindic., He works by gbw-worme light, the 
M oone's too open. 1630 J. T’aylor (Water P . ) IVJts. 1 1. 341 /i 
Though I know my selfe vnworthy farre, With my poore 
Glow-worme Muse, t’attend this starre. « 1649 Drumm. of 
M AWTH. Paems Wks. (1711)44 How oft have we Con- 
demn'd earths glow-worm greatness, i'i564 Butler J/ml 
ii, iiL 450 He rais’d it {his engine, i till it levell’d right 
Against the glow-worm tail of kite. 1670 Dryden and 
Pi. Cong. Granada it. iii, For, glow- worm -1 Ike, you shine, 
and do not see. x 685 Hornicck Crucif, Tesus iv. 60 Meer 
glowworm light, that shines, but warm.s not, 

t€ 3 rlow*y, a. Obs.--^ [f. Glow -f -T L] 
Glowing ; bright, 

1670-98 Lasseia Voy, Italy I. loa This fire.. appear'd to 
me . . to l>e . . of tlie same glowy colour. 

Glowyn, obs. form of Glow 
G lo:^ia (glpksi-nia). [mod.L. ; named by 
L’H^ritier after B, V, Gbaxin^ who described the 
plant in 1 785.] An American tropical plant (N.O. 
Gesmracem) with large bell-shaped dowers. 

z8x6--2o T. Green UnitK Herbal I, 621 Gloxinia Macu- 
iafa\ Spotted Gloxinia. i^^SirPoknn's Gkost 129 Vases 
of the . . violet-coloured gloxinia, 1882 Garden. 18 Mar. j86/i 
S ome of the old bulbs of Gloxinias should now be potted. 
fGloy. Obs. [a. P'. gim\ cf. Du. y/2/f (sup- 
posed to be an adoption from Fr.’j Straw. 

r 1336 Durham MS. Bttrs. Polly In factura nattarum de 
Gloy pro Refectorio, ijs, vjd. 1483 CaiA. Angl xsg/t Gloy, 
spkamenlum. 1513 Douglas Alneis vin. xL 31 Quhais 
rufis laitly full rouch tliykyt war Wyth stra or gloy by 
Romulus the wycht. 

Gloyd, var. Gleyd, Ohs., a worn-out horse. 
Gloyfer, Gloys©, obs. ff. Glovek, Gloze, 
Gloyt, obs. form of Gloat v. 

Gloze (gl^“z), sb. P'orms: 3-7, 9 glose, (4 
glos, 5 gloce, gloyse, Sc. glois, gloss, 6 gloase, 
gloos©), 6- glosse. Also Glos.s sIk ^ [a, OF. glasCf 
ad, med.L. giJsa, L. gldssa, a word needing ex- 
planation, hence later the explanation itself, a. Gr. 
ykuxrffa, orig, tongue, hence language, foreign lan- 
guage, a foreign or obscure word.] 

L A comment, or marginal note; an expoation; 

« Gloss sb.l i. arcL 

*340 Hamfole Pr. Consc. 4479 l>e glose of |>e buke says 
alswa pat {etc.}. 1377 Langl. P. PZ B. xvii, 13 pe glose 
was gforiousely wnten with a gilte penne. 0:430 Pilgr. 
Lyf Momhode iti. xxi. (iSdpi X47 Now vnderstonde it wet, 
and expownde it as }>ou woit, both }>® texte and ]?e glose. 
1348 Hall Chron.y Hen. P", 36 See nowe howe an euell glose 
confoundeth the text. *579 Fenton Guzcdanl v. (1590) 212 
Making gloses vpon the capitulations past, rather like a 
Lawyer, then as a king. i6oa Warner Alb. Eng. ix. Hi, 
(i6ia) 234 That with new Glozes tainte the Text, 5:834-43 
Southey Interch. xvii. (1862) 427 It is proper in this 

glose, commentary or exposition, to {etc.}, Browning 

Master Ungues o/Saxe-GoiJka Pro!., Not a glimpse of the 
far land Gets through our comments and glozes, 

2 . Flattery, deceit; an instance of this, a flat- 
tering speech, etc, f Ta make glose (con.st. 
to talk smoothly or flatteringly to. Now rare. 

crat^ S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 194/12 Heo, and hire do«5tren also 
madea hire glose. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 238X Me it 
ortrowede & ne leuede no^i is glose. c 1386 Chaucer Sg^rls 
T. 158 This is a verray sooth with outeri glose. c X450 Bk, 
Curtasye 312 in Baoees Bk.y Yf any thurgh sturnes J»® 
oppose, Onswere hym mekely and make hym glose. c 
Towneley Myst. xxii. 225 Thou has made many glc«?e with 
thy fals talkyng. *580 Lyly Enphues (Arb.) 30S Women . . 

S iue more credit to their own glasses, than mens gloses. x6oi 
JoNsoN Poetaster nt. v, He ..Spurns back the gloses of 
a fiiwning .spirit. 1674 Blount Glossogr. (ed. 4), Glosey 
flattery or dissimulation. 1874 J. G. Holland Mistr, 
3 /anse ir. iii. 92 No.. dainty gloee Could give him pleasure 
half .so fine that which tingled to her blows. 

b. A pretence, false show, specious appearance ; 
also, a disguise. Now rare. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 26774 pai com to scrift a glos to make. 
X340-70 Alex. Sf Hind. 1016 ?oure fingrus.,3e fallen wih 
ryngus As is wommenus wone for wordliche glose. 1581 
Savilk Tacitus* Hist. i. Ixxi (1591 <39 This glose of vertues 
{L. /als% virtuies] increased men’s feare. ^21586 Sidney 
A rcadia i. (isgSt 81 If then a bodily euill in a bodily gloze be 
not hidden. Shall [etc.]. 1600 Holland Lwyi.xxiiu {likdi 16 
Gloses, and goodly shews of words. 1649 Bi*. Hall Cases 
Consc, i. (1654' We are naturally too apt., to flatter our- 
selve.s with faire glozes of bad intentions. 1846 Ruskin 
Mod. Paint. 11848; 1 . 11. 1. ii. § 8. 55 A gloze, whether pur- 
po.seiy worn or unconsdoii-sly assumed. 

S. ^ Gum .^b.i 2 fad. It g/osa], 
xSs$ Roscoe Sismomils Lit. Enr. ( 1846) II. xxxvl 460 W© 
also meet with several gloses or voitas upon a variety of 
devi<»s or auizonets* 


4 . Comh.y as gloze-giver. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. xiL 65 Expowners and gloze ^eiiers. 
GlOZ© (gl^“2s), Forms: 4-6 glose(n, S 
glosixi, -yn, 3-6 Sc. glois(s, gloss, 6 gloase, 6- 
gloze. [a. F.g/oscr (12th c.), f. g/ose Gloze x/lI 
(OE.had gUsan to gloss, interpret, f. '* glose ^ ad. L. 

f 1 . trans. To make glozes or glosses upon; to 
discourse upon, expound, interpret. Also, to in- 
terpret (a thing) to be (so and so). Obs. 

*362 Langl. P. PI A. Proh 57, I font j?ere Freres . . GIos- 
ynge he Gospel as hem good likeh. ^1425 Hampole's 
Psalter Metr. Pref. 23 Rychard Hampole Glo-sed the .sauter 
that sues here. <^1449 Pecock Repr. i. vL 31 Hi^:e writ- 
ingis ou5ten heglosid and be expowned. <:i4So Holland 
Howlat 35, I haue mekle matir in metre to gloss Of aiie 
nothir sentence, 1433 Test. Ebor. y’^xvctet.ess.) 11 . 190 Ane 
English boke of ye Pater Noster, glosid, with Matynes of 
ye Passion. iS *3 Booclas Mneis vni. viL 54 (.)uhairfor, 
myne awin hart deyr, Sa far about thou glosis ttii mater ? 
1563 WinJet Four Scoir Thre Quest. To Rdr., Wks. 1888 1 . 
56 A werk , . cunningUe gloissit be sum weifl leiniit and dis- 
crete man. 1599SHAKS. Hen. Pj t. it. 40 Which Salike land, 
the French vniustly gloze To be the Realme of France. 
1762 Crazy Tales 76 You may gloze any word. 1820 Scott 
Monast. v. The cnurch hath her ministers to gloze and to 
expound the same [the Word]. 

b. absol. or inlr. To interpose a gloss or ex- 
planation ; to comment Const. e;r, ztpon ; also in 
indirect passive. 

^1380 Wy’clif IVks, (t88o) 384 Clerkis . . willen glose here 
and .say [etc.], r5:385 Chaucer L. G, IP. Pvol 254 For m 

pleyn text it nedyth nat to glose. 1413 Pilgr. Soude (Lax- 
ton 1483) IV, x,vxvii. 85 No more men ma>y glosen with- 
outen text than bytde materles. 1566 T. Stapleton Ret. 
Untr. yewel tiu 64 He saieth not, Not so rightly, an M* 
Jewell gloseth. 1581 T. Watson Ceniurie 0/ Lone xv\x. 
(Arb.) 53 Yf Poets haue done well .. To glose on trifling 
toyes. 1614 Bp, Hall Recoil. Treat. Sax Let your Authors 
glu.se as they last, Popery is but a yong faction. 1813 .ScoiT 
Mokehy i. xi, A while he glozed upon tlie cause, Of Commons, 
Covenant, and Laws. 1821 Shelley Prometk. Unb. ill. iv. 
167 Tomes Of reasoned wrong, glozed on by ignorxu ice. 1872 
Browning E'idne xxxi, Gloze No whit on your premiss, 
e. (Sue quot and cf. Gloze 2.) 

1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. 1. ii. § 43 In this [the Spanish 
a few lines ..were glosed, or paraphrased ..in a 
.succession of stanzas, so that the leading sentiment should 
be preserved in each, as tlie subject of an air runs through 
its variations. 

2 , trans. To veil with specious comments ; to 
palliate ; to explain away, exteimate. Frequeotiy 
with mier ; f also with mtt. 

1390 Gower Conf. 1 . 84 Telle out and let it nought be 
glosed. € P. PL Crede 345 Lere me to soin man . . 
pat . , glosep nott3t |>e godspell. 1509 Barclay ShyP 0/ 
P'olys p iv b, A ryche maimys dede may no man hyde nor 

f lose. a 1536 Tindale Exp. Matt, v-vii. Wks. (1573) 

'hey that..seeke liberties.. to sinne vnpunished, and glose 
out the lawe of God. a XS41 Wyatt in Tot tel s Misc. (Arb.) 
56 Nor I can not endure the truth to glose. 1548 Hall 
Clifvn.y Edzu. IPy 242 Thus is the league made with l.ewes 
the French kyng, fraudulently glosed and dissimuled, *586 
T, B. La Prima»d, Fr. Acad, i. (1594I 380 With what impu- 
dencie soever the wicked outwardlie gloze their corrupt deal- 
ings. X665 Mani.ky Grotins* LenoC. Warres 31 Least he 
should . . give Credit, to a thing so profane and detestable, 
however glosed over by those malitious People. 1827 Hood 
iJ/n/f. /■'*,r«>7t’rxcH, Beshrew those sad interpreters of nature, 
Who gloze iier lively universal law. X84S Whittier Lines 
IPaskingion vi. With the tongue of flattery glozing deeds 
which God and Truth condemn. ^ 1878 in N. Arner, Rev. 
CXXVL 469 The facts of human iniquity are not disputed, 
glozed over, or extenuated. 2884 R. Glover in Chr. t Porta 
9 Get. 767 q It is not charity to gloze over the sins and 
sorrows of men. 

3 . mlr. To talk smoothly aud speciously ; to use 
fair words or flatterinij language; to fawn. Some- 
times coupled with jHaller; also io gloze ii. Now 

rare. 


a 1300 Cursor M. 840X (Gr>tt*) Neyder i kepe to gabb ne 

f lose. CX386 Chaucer Merck. T. X107, I kan nat glose, 
am a rude man. CZ400 Desir, Troy *1468 Glose hit not 
lengur. *5x9 I uteri. Fmr Klem. (Percy Soc.) 4 Some to 
opteyn favour wyll flatter and glose. xeprj R, Edwards 
Damon ^ / ItJnas ; r 57 x ) H iij b. Painted 8peache,that gloseth 
for gayne. *603 ICnolles Hist. Turks (1621) 704 Rogen- 
dorif. .made as if he would have used only the Hungarians, 
and glosed with Revalius. 1633 Sanderson 12 Renn. (X637) 
'6o6' Let ITS take heed we doe not gloze with him, as we aoe 
one with another. 1783 Whitehead Ode New ,ii Ye 
Nations hear! nor fondly deem Britannia’s ancient .spirit 

uMisc. 
s-weari- 

, .... that thou 

shouldest learn too early how men's tongues can gloze and 
flatter. i%8 W. Johnson /onica, Reparabo iiy While my 
comrades pass away To bow and s.mirk and gloze. 
fb, To tell speciously, Obs."*^ 

tiM Rowlands Humors Looking Gl. *5 Vnto the Man 
he goes, And vmo him this fayned;tale doth 3|lo»e. 

fcL irems. To claike (words, etc*) with specious 
adorument 

*430-40 Lvoo. Soekas iti. 3cviii.-9o This sentenos is not 
*505^ e xsm, 1630 [see Glozed ppl 
4 . irans. To flatter, deceive wilh smooth talk ; to 
coax, wheedle. Jkaiely coiist io. Obs. etc. arck. 

f Bmnn® Ckron, (18*0) 34 Pes forto haue jzei glosed 

mm fulle mylcelle. ex^ Cnaucer Manciple '' s Prk, 34 
Of roe wt^n thou riiaft nat been yglosed. c 14*0 Pallm. 

hem feire, e *440 ymob^s 
PP tU 04. E, X S.) Hi$ eem . . glosyd him to hym wyth 
fayre woardys. *480 Caxton Ckrom, Eng, xia, *6 My two 


doughters glosed me tho and now of me they sette lytel 
prys. *540-54 Croke 13 Ps. (Percy Soc.) 21 They that me 
with tales wold glose, Agaynst me worke the worst they 
maye. *555 Abp. Parker Ps. xxxvi. 93 For he himselfe 
doth glose In hy.s bewitched eyes. ^ 1829 Carlyle Misc. 
(1857) II. 61 The parasite glozes his master with sweet 
speeches, 

doze rare. [Of obscure origin ; cf. 

Glow inlr. To look earnestly and fixedly ; 
to gaze with pleasure ; to peer. 

1833 Jerdan AuioUog. IV. vix. 120 The pleasure of seeing 
oneself in print, [is] only to be estimated by those who have 
glozed over the type. 1864 Mrs, Lloyd Ladies Pole. 103 
That little Preventative fellow up on the cliff, that’s al’ays 
a-glozing out to sea. 

Hence f Gloz© sb.y an eager look, a gaze. 

*654 (jAYTON Pleas. Notes u. v. 56 Give a good glose from 
tlw strain’d goggle eye. 

wloz© (gl<f“z', rare. [Cf. Gloss " a, 
inlr. To shine brightly, to blaze; also, to gleam, 
b. trans. To cause to shine. Hence Glo'zmg 
mbl. sb. and ppL a. 

*820 A. Sutherland St. Kathleen HI. 167 Gudewife, 
caiTV up a glozin’ peat, an' kennel a spunk o’ fire in them 
baitn. 1880 L. Wallace Bvn-Hur 396 An illusory glozing 
of the light glimmering dismally. Ibid. 398 The scanty 
light glosed them with tlie glory of day. 

t Crlozed, ppl* IS. Obs. [f. Gloze vff + -ed C] 
In senses of the vb. : Provided with glosses, 
commented on ; speciously adorned ; specious. 

1393 Langu P. PL C. vii. 303 What lede leyue]? pat ich lye 
loke in j?e sauter glo.sed. X483 Caxton Cato a h^ He sayd 
that he helde Cathon glosed for the best boke ot his lyber- 
arye. *509 Barclay Shyp 0/ Polys (1570) 168 It is not 
peased . . With cunning of Retorike, ne glosed eloquence, 
(C1S20 — Jugurth 1 . 70 h, My vertue sheweth it selfe 
playnelie ynough without glosedde or payntedde wordes. 
1563 Homilies n, Ayst. Peril Idol. lu. Kk ij, Suche glorious 
glosed fables. 1630 Lord Ipinians Introd., Smiling out a 
glo.sed and bashfuil familiarity. 

tla-lO’Zer, Obs. Forms: 4 glosour, 4-5 
glosar(©, 4-7 gloser, (6 glosier), 7- glozer. [f. 
Glozk za.i + ^SSH 1 ; after OF. g/ose&r.} 

1. One who writes glosses ; a commentator. 

*380 Wyclip iPhs, (18&) 2S4 Falce glos«^ris niaken goddis 

In we derk. <**440 Pfomp. Par;<. i<y.)/3 Glosare of lextyis, 
glosator. *565 Jewel He/. ApoL 11567' 226 But that the-se 
woordes. .touche, .omily the Prie.stes and the Ministers, the 
very G1 o.S€T led. x6xx glosser] hirn .selfe was nfuer...so im- 
pudent, so to sale. 15. . Fl'i.kk in Marbeck Bk. of Notes 
G,s8u 55 'Phese words (saith the Romish gloserj are tbe 
Ciuill and Ecclesiasticall power. 

2 . A flatterer, sycophant 

C1400 ApoL Loll. 105 Simplist glosars, K: warst wiHid 
traytoris, a *4^ IJocclevk He Reg. Princ.^^cM A gloser 
also kepethe his silence Often, where he hk lorde seethe 
hym mystake. *456 Pol. Poems ( Rolls) 1 1 . 235 Now glo-serys 
fulle gayly they go. *575 Gammer Gnrlou iv. i Yet must' 
I talke so sage and smothe, as though I were a glosier 
{rim mod, loser]. *604 Middleton Pat her Piubburds T. 
Wks. (Bullenj Vni. 61 Else 'would not glosers oil the son, 
Who, while hjs father liv’d, his acts did hate. *659 Hammond 
On Ps. cxxxix. 14 God would at length discover and bring 
out such g'lozers. *783 Ainswortlds Lai. Hid. (Morell) i, 
A glozer, adulator. 

Glozing (gl^«*ziq), vbl. sb. [f. Gloze 4- 
-ING t] The action of the vb. Gloze. 

1 . a. The action of glossing or commenting ; ex- 
position, interpretation. Also concr. a gloss, a 
comment, b. The action of glossing or explaining 
away ; extenuation, palliation. 

CX340 Cursor PL adcr-^s (Fairf.) To make to prest our 
synrns couj|>.. wih-out glosing. *377 Langl. I*. PL B. xin. 
74, I wist neuere freke that a-s a frere 3ede.. Taken it for 
her teme and telle it with-outen glosynge. c *380 Wyclip 
Set. IVks. HI. 439 He [antichrist] grouhdij? . . pa deds Jat 
he doit>. . in . . glo.syng of freris, 1413 / ilgr. Sowte (Caxton) 
11. xliiL (1859) 49 They peruertyn holy Scripture by fals 
V nderstandynge, glo.synge [etc.]. *562 Win^ct Cert. Trac- 

iaiis ii. Wks. 18H8 I. 20 But wrysting, wrying, gloissing, 
or cioking, *575 G. Harvey Ldierdk. (Camden) 96 Term- 
ing,. ail others mere counterfayte glozings, *587 Golding 
He Plomay xvi, C 1617) 280 1 ’he glosing of some wrong. 1643 
Milton ApoL Smect. viii, Immediately lie falls to glozing. 
*829 RetK XLI. 344 This gentleman, .has made several 
niargiruti glosings. *8^ I , Taylor Logic in 7 'keoL 28 This 
doctrine, whatever may be the softening or the glozingsthat 
are attached TO' it. 

2 . Flattery, cajolery, deceitful blandishment, 
S|>ecious talk or representatiim, 

*297 R, Glouc. (Rolls) 2319 Her of he let hem se|;ge 
«o|> as it were in glosinge. t*X33oR. Brunnk Chrou. IP ace 
(Rolls) 2319 Scheo seya nought glosyng til his wille. *377 
Langl, F. PL B. %x. 124 With glosyhges aud with gab- 
bynges he gyled he iieple. ciA^MiraurSaitmLoun^ss 
O man l*e wanre in this of wikkid womans glosing. *53® 
Fiigr. Perf. (W.de W, 1531) 57 Flee . . glosynge, pleasures 
& yayn® g!ory«, »6|0 Yokke Umott Plan. Battles 49 Perkin 
using all liisglosings, could not prevatle with the Citizens to 
open their (jfetes, a *677 'Bhmtw Serm. v. Wks. 1687 1 . 65 
Flattering colloguiugs and gloxings. *765 H. Walpole 
Otranto iv. (1798) 65 Owcompswe not youmelf for the glosing 
of a peasftjirs son, *820 W, Irving Sketch Bk. H. 164 Hts 
aturdy aatuw! would teeaJk through all their glorings, ■ 
f 3 . An alleged name lor a ‘‘company' (of 
tavemew). Obsx" ^ 

*486 Bk. St* Albans F vi b, A Glosyng of Tauemeris, 
CHozintf ///, d. [f. Gloze f 

-ING ] I’hat glozes ; flattering, coaxing, cajoling. 

x»97 R, Glouc. {Rolls) xo»*8 HM n^de of him bote Isold 
wone 'Glo«nde' woides « Mm* c *400 Apd. LdL *05 Gh^; 
saadist & W'Saadist baewtars. xsiA Roy Rede 
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Me CArb.) 43 Jn bis glosynge pistles before tyme. 1562-3 
^ack yi^gler (Roxb.) 33, I woll nat be deludyd with 
such a glo.sing lye. iS97_ Hooker EccL PoL v. iv, § 2 
Where the snares of glosing speech doe Ij^e to intangle 
them. 1686 Horneck Crucif. Jesies xw. 336 A glozing 
pleasure invites them to consent. 1766 Fordyce Perm. Vng. 
Worn. {1767} III. viii. 42 A grave face and glozing accent. 
1791 CowpER Iliad IX. 668 Henceforth his glozing arts Are 
lost on me. 1832-4 De Quincey Wks. 1862 IX. 154 

A glozing tempter in search of accomplices. 1871 W. H. 
Dixon 'Paiuerlll.v. 43 Whose, .glozing tongue had won him 
favour. 

Hence adv,, in a glozing manner. 

a 1420 Hocclkve Be Pe^. Princ, 1918 They that . . glos- 
yngly unto her frendes talke, Spreden a neite before hem 
where they walke. 1607 R. Wilkin.son Metrkant Royall i 
A Scripture written in praise of women, yet not glosingly to 
make them better than they be. 1661 Sir H. Fane’s Peli- 
lieM 14 Without self-assentation (which even I glozingly 
declined). 

Glu, obs. 'var. Glee Glue sd. 

Oh. rare. In 4 glob, glub(be. 
[Perh. cognate with gluMe Globbbz^, ; used to ren- 
der X. giobm, prob. from the similarity of sound,] 

1 . A mass or heap. rare~~^. 

1382 W’’vcuF Josh. iii. 13 The watres.,tbat camen fro 
aboue shulen stoond togidre in o glob [1388 gobet ; L. in 
una mole]. 

2 . A band, company, troop, esp. of vvaiTiors in 
close array. 

1382 WvcLiF Nutn. xvi. ii To hym silfhe hath maad! thee 
to come ny3 . . that . . al thi glubbe [1388 gadery ng ; L. gl&bus\ 
stoonde a^ens the Lord ? — 2 Kings ix. 17 Thanne the 
wayte. .see the glub of Hieu commynge, and seith, I see a 
glub [1388 multitude ; L. globnm\ 

t Glub Oh- ^ [echoic ; cf. Gluck, Glug.] 
An inarticulate sound rendered by this spelling. 

1794 G. Adams Nat. 4- Exp. Philos. I. ii. 58 An adequate 
quantity of air will enter through the neck with akindofglub. 

Glubbe, var. Globbe v.^ GlubI, Oh. 
Glucate (glh^-k^). Ckem. [f. Gluc-ic + 
-ATE 4 ,] A salt of glucic acid. 1840 [see Glucic]. 
Glucic (gp«*sik), a. Chem. [a. F. gludque^ f. 
Gr. sweet : see -ic. 

In this word, as in ghecina, glucmum, glucose^ etc., terms 
of chemiNtry chiefly formed in Fr. in the 19th and the latter 
part of the i8th c., the Gr. v is abnormally represented by 
instead of by y. Littre in his Diet, substitutes glye- for 
gl^^c- in these words (cf. also Glucina, quot. 1819) ; but the 
proposed correction has not found acceptance among either 
French or English cheniLsts.] 

In gluck add, an acid obtained by the action of 
alkalis or acids on glucose. 

1840 Turners Elem. Chem. (ed. 6) nr. 981 By the forma- 
tion of glucic acid, i eq. of sugar disappears for each eq. of 
lime, and the molasses then contain ^lucate of lime. 1859 
Eownes’ Man. Chem. 354 Glucic aad is very soluble and 
delique.scent, has a sour taste, and acid reaction. 

Glucina (gl't^sai'na). Chem. P'ormerly also 
gluoine, glycine. [Latinized form of F. ghidne, 
(Vauquelin, 1798), f, Gr. j\vK-h sweet (some of 
the salts of glucina having a sweet taste) : see note 
s. V. Gluoio. P'or the ending '■a, cf. magfiesia, soda^ 
etc.] The oxide of glucinum or beryllium, other- 
wise called Bebyllia. 

1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chem, L 157 Glucine. 1807 T. Thom- 
son Chem. II. 72 The discovery of a new earth, to which 
Vauquelin and his associates gave the name of glucina. 
18x9 Reks Cycl,, Glycine, Glncme. 1831 T- P, Jones 
Couvers, Chem. xvii. 172 Glucina or glucine. 1884 F, J, 
Brittf.n Watch 4 Cl&ckm. 215 The Crystoberyl is an 
aluminate of glucina. 

Gluciuum (glWsoi'ni^m). Chem. Also glu- 
cinium. [quasi-L., f. Gluoina; q.v. 

In 1808 Davy suggested as the name for the still 

hypothetical metal : see quot. s.v, Alumium.] 

A white metal obtained from beryl. Also called 
Beeyllium. Symbol Be or GL 
i8i2 Sir H. Davy Chem, Philos. 358 Glucina is a com- 
pound of a peculiar metallic substance, which may be called 
glucinum, and oxygene. 1838 Penny CycL XL 277A C^hh 
cinium, the metallic base of an earth or oxide ^Glucina) 
discovered by Vauquelin. 1883 A. H. Church Prec. Stones 
V. 42 The fluorides of aluminium and glucinum have been 
made to yield distinct chrystals of chrysoberyl. 

Gluck (gl»k), sh. [echoic : cf. Glug j^.-] An 
inarticulate sound supposed to be expressed by this 
spelling. So with reduplication gluck-gluok. 

18S0 Chamb. yrnl. No. 202. 635 It is as when we pour 
liquid from a full bottle; at first it runs intermittently, 
with a *gluk-gluk*. 1892 Sportsman g July 8/1 A clatter 
of knives and forks on plates.. a * gluck-gluck ' of poured 
out drinks, and the men-y laughter of the lunchers. 1894 
Hall Caine Manxman 113 The swish of the scythe . . the 
gluck of the wheels of the cart. 

Gluck (gl2^k), V. [echoic : cf. Glug v.J intr. To 
make a sound rendered by * gluck *. 

1898 Blackw. Mag. Jan. 19 The blood glucked at the 
thrapple. 

Hence Glu-cfcing vhl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1847 Leichhardt Overland Exped. ii. 29 The glucking 
bird— by which name, in consequence of its note, the bird 
may be distinguished— was heard through the night, i860 
Tyndall Glac. i. xvii. 120 A mellow glucking sound, .con- 
tinued long afterwards. 

Glucogene, -genic : see Gly'cogen, -genic. 
Glucose (gl'jw’ktfHs). Chem. Also glyeose, [f. 
Gr. ^\vK-v% sweet -{■ -OSE ^ ; see note s.v. Glucic.] 
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a. A synonym for Dextbose or grape-sugar ; now 
chiefly in non-scientific use as a commercial name 
for dextrose obtained from starch by the action of 
sulphuric acid. b. In extended sense: Any member 
of the group of sugars having the common formula 
C0Hj2Oe, and including dextrose along with levu- 
lose, mannitose, galactose, etc. 

1840 Turner’s Elem, Chem. (ed, 6) iii. 969 Although the 
identity of the difierent kinds of sugar classed^ under the 
name of grape sugar or glucose be generally admitted. 1844 
Hoblyn^ Diet. Med., Glucose, another name for starch 
sugar, diabetic sugar, or the sugar of fruits. 1847 Lewes 
Nisi. Philos. (1867) II. 361 The crystals of .sugar have to be 
decomposed and the sugar transformed into glucose. 1880 
Times 5 Oct. 4/6 Brewers do not disdain the use of glucose^ 
attrib. 1885 Syd. Soc. Lex., Glucose ferment, the ferment 
in the animal body which is instrumental in the conversion 
of glycogen into glucose. 1891 Rham. Instit. Mag. Nov. 
163 Glucose syrups. 

Hence Gluco sic a. [-ic], of or pertaining to 
glucose. 

i860 Illnstr. Land. Neurs 23 June 614/1 On the glucosic 
fermentation of cane-sugar. 1861 Bentley Man. Bot. 766 
A nitrogenous body playing the part of a glucosic ferment. 

Glucoside (gP«*k^said). Chem. [f. Glucose + 
-IDE.] One of a class of vegetable substances which 
being treated with dilute acids or alkalis, or sub- 
jected to the action of ferments, are resolved into 
glucose and some other substance. 

1866 Odling Anim. Chem. 94 Tannin is a glucoside of 
gallic acid. 1878 Kingzett Anim. Chem. 32 All glucosides 
yield sugar, and many starches also yield sugar, 1895 
Nahiralist 23 Amygd^u, which is the glucoside of the oil 
of bitter almonds. 

Glucupieron : see Gltcypichon. 

Gluder, Sc. var. Glother v.. Oh., to Hatter. 
Glue gl«), Forms: 4-5 glu, 4-8 

glew(e, (4 glyu, 5 glowe, gluwe, glew^, 6 gleu), 
4- glue, [ad, OF. glu (sense 1), Pr. glut late 
L. glut-em, gilts glue,] 

'f'l. Bird-lime. Alsoyff. Oh. 
c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. 1. 223 Flee we her sentence 
as here.sie or fendis glewe. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 200/1 Glu, 
of festynge, vuens. x-^80 Caxton Chron. Eng. xcv. (1482) 75 
I'liey made engyns with glew of nettes. 1704 Collect. Foy. 
(Churchill) HI. 26/1 Who . . take so many [birds] with Glue 
or Nets. 

2 . A hard, brittle, brownish gelatin, obtained 
by boiling the hides and hoofs of animals to a jelly; 
when gently heated with water, it is used as a 
cement for uniting substances. Fish-glue (see 
Fish sblt 7). Dutch or Flanders glue i a very fine 
kind of glue. Zip or tnmth-glue ; a compound of 
glue and sugar, which can be used by moistening 
with the tongue. 

_ c 1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 135 As it were two hordis weren 
ioyned togidere with cole or with glu. 1456 Tintinknll 
Churchw. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 187 It. in gluwe ad idem 
opus [bookbinding]. .Uij<i. c 1520 Mem. Kipon (Surtees) III. 
206 Item pro] lih le glew, 3^, 1594 Plat fewell-ho. i, 30 

Dippe your bande in molten glewe. 1658 A. Fox W jirtz’ 
Surg. u. xxvi. 175 Just as glue is betwixt two boards to hold 
them^ fast together, 1712 tr. Pomet’s Hist. Drugs 1. 180 
Leaving it to dry . . to the Consistence of Flanders Glue. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 86 Awkward joinings 
by seams, tenons, nails, and glues, betraying the imperfec- 
tions of their workman to the eye. 1800 tr. Lagrange's 
Chem. II. 293 Every substance . . an infu.sion of which can 
precipitate animal glue, possesses a tanning property. 1846 
G. E. Day tr. Shmtls Anim. Ckem. II. 377 An odour of 
burned horn or glue. 

3 . Used loosely for any substance that serves as 
a cement. Marine glue {sGt c\\\Qt. 

1382 Wyclif Isa. xli. 7 Seiende to the glyu, It is good. 
C1425 Sez'enSag. (P.) 1232 He sette a deppe caudron of 
bras, A manere of glowe he dyde thare-inne. c 1477 Caxton 
fason 81 And wyth this glue thou shalt enoynte the mosels 
of these two meruayllous booles. 16x7 Markham Caval. 
VI. Ded., Whitest the glew of Lime and Simant shall knit 
stones together, so long in our house will be held their 
memories. 1731 Arbuthnot Aliments (1735) 192 The 
Flowers of Graims, mix’d with Water, will make a sort of 
Glue. 1S76 Preece & Sivewright Telegraphy 15 note. 
The marine glue, patented by Jeffrey in 1842, is formed by 
dissolving one pound of caoutchouc in four gallons of 
naphtha. . , Two parts of shellac are then added to one part 
of this mixture. 

f b. = Guar. Also cherry-tree, plum-tree glue. 

1683 Salmon Daron Med. i. 233 Cherry-tree, or Plum-tree 
Glew. i8oa PaleyjV 4 Z, Tkeol. xix. (ed. 2) 357 The glue or 
gum, being passed through these minute apertures, forms 
hairs of almost imperceptible fineness, 
t c. Bitumen, pitch. Oh. 

138a Wychf Gen. vi. 14 With ynne and with oute thow 
shalt di3ten it [the ark] with glew. 1398 Tbevisa Barth. 
De P. R. XV, xxiL (Tollem. MS.), Also l^ere [in Babylon] 
was a toure, J;e mater jp®i‘of was brent tyll made of glewe. 
Ibid, XVI. xix. (1495) 559 Glewe is slymy gleue of the erth 
tBiiumen esi terra a gteba limosa\. 

t d. ==^ Bee-glue (see Beb 7) : tr. L. ^uten. Obs. 
1694 Addison Virgil Misc. Wks. 1726 L 16 For this they 
hoard up glew. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, rv. 55 Th’ in- 
dustrious Kind, .with their Stores of gather’d Glue, contrive 
To stop the Vents and Crannies of their Hive. 

®- Af- . . 

X340 Ayenb. 246 He him iorne]> to god be a glu of loue. 
1547-64 Bauldwin Mot. Philos. (Palfr.) 48 Life is nothing 
else but as it were a glue, which in man fastneth the soule 
and body together. 1589 R. Bruck Serm. (1843) ^54 Love is 
that celestial glue that conjoins all the faithful members in 
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the unity of one mysticall body. 1608 Hieron IVks. 1, 717/2 
DissQlue thi.sglue,by which my affections are so dose fast ned 
vnto those earthly things, a 1659 Bkownrig { 1674) 

IL xvi. 205 Char ity.,’tis the glew and cement of the World. 
1858 Lowell A mer. Tract Soc. Prose Wks. 1890 V. 9 We 
Americans are very fond of this glue of compromise. 

4 . Soap-making. A name for the condition of 
soap at an early stage of its manufacture (see quot.). 

1885 W. L, Carpenter Soap 4 Candles 167 Practice alone 
will enable the operator to judge of the completion of this 
fir.st operati on, _ called ‘pasting * (French emp&tage') . . ih^ 
soap is tlxen said to be . . in a ‘ hitch ’ or ‘ glue ’. 

6 . attrib. and Comb. a. simple attributive, as 
glue-bandage, -brush, -can, -clicM, -kettle, -paper, 
-size; h. objective, glue-boiler, -factory -maker. 
Also glue-like adj. 

1894 IFestm. Gaz. ag Jaxi. 6/2 Wood .splints were placed 
acro.ss the bandages and firmly wrapped in lint, the whole 
being covered by a *glue bandage. 1755 Johnson, 
hoiler, one whose trade is to make glue. 1847 Smeaton 
Builder’s Alan, 85 'Hie glue, .does not drop from the *glue- 
brus>h as water or oil. 1889 Anthony’s Photogr. Bull, 1 1. 367 
The manufacture of the *glue cliches is now an easy matter, 
x88o/V. Hints Exam. Needlework 67 Nets are used by the 
*glue factors in Bermond.sey and Southwark, for drying the 
glue. 189s G. M. Tucker Cotn. Speech 2 A rusty stove sur- 
mounted by a *glue-kettle, 1^7 Allbuffs Syst. Med. il. 
514 A thin watery discharge which gradually becomes thick, 
viscid and *glue-like. 1885 Syd. Soc. Lex. s. v.. Diseases of 
*glue-makers. 1825 J. Nicholson Operai. Mechanic 475 
He. .forcibly presses the *glue-paper against it. 

6 . Special comb.: glue-plant, a sea- weed, P/ff- 
catda tenax {Syd. Soc. Zex. 1885) ; glue-stock, 
hides used as material for glue ; glue-water, water 
in which glue has been dissolved. Also Gluk-fot. 

1885 C. T. T>A\nsLeatheri. 55 All stag, tainted, and badly 
scored.. hides - .must go at two-thirds price, unless they are 
badly damaged, when they are clas,sed a.s *glue stock. 1683 
Pettus Plcta Alin. i. (1686) 20 Moisten them [the Ashes] 
with strong- Beer., or with a * Glew- water. 

Glue (gl^3fL Forms: 3glywe-n,4gluwe, 

4-8 glewi.e, 5 glu-yu, glw-yu, glyewe, 6- glue. 
Also/^r. pple. 4 i-glewed, y-glywed. [f. the sb. 
Cf. F. gtuer (from 13th c.).] 

1 . trans. To join or fasten (together) with glue, 
or some similar viscous substance. Const, on or 
upon, toQXunto. Also with advs., as on, together, up. 

13 . - K. A lis. 61 80 A clay they haveth . . Therof they raakith 
hour and halle.,And wyndowes y-glywed by gynne Never 
more water nocomuth therynne. C1386 Chaucer SqrAs T» 
174 The hors of bras, Jiat may nat be remewed, It .slant as it 
were to the ground yglewed. 1412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy 
I. vi, Theyr lawes togither it shall glyewe, 1533 Coverdalb 
Ecclus, xxii 7 Who so teacheth a foole, is euen as one that 
gleweth a potsherde together. 1^8 Shaks, Tit. A. n. i. 41 
(joe too : haue your Lath glued within your sheath. Till 
you know better how to handle it. 1680 Morden Geog, 
Red. (1685, > 62 Rolls of paper, Cut into long scrowles, 
and glu’d .. together. 1702 W. J. Brttyffs Foy. Levant 
xxxvii. 146 Several Linnen Clothes glew’d imon each other. 
1741 Monro Anat. Bones (ed. 3) 290 The Cartilage seems 
to glew the two Bones together. x78i_Cowper Charily 50 
The hand . . Was glued to the sword-hilt with Indian gore. 
1850 Ann. Nat. Hist. Ser. n. V.^ 284 These globules are 
probably composed of some tenacious mucus with which to 
glue the egg to any substance on which it may happen^ to 
settle. X842--S9 Gwilt A rchit (ed. 579 The way in which 
bodies are glued up together for different puiposes-.Two 
boards glued up edge to edge. 1889 J. M. Duncan Led. 
Dis. Women, xxviii, (ed. 4) 228 The ovaries and intestines 
and broad ligaments and parietal pelvic peritoneum became 
glued together. 

f b. To involve or entangle in some sticky sub- 
stance (such as bird-lime), so as to impede or clog 
free motion (lit. and y^-)* Also, to constipate (the 
bowels); ^Glutinate ib. Oh. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 301 pe kynge [Louis] 
wiste nou^t how faste he hadde i-glewed hym self, c 1440 
Gesta Rom. xxxi. 117 (Add. MS.) Wherfore his tetbe of 
the oynement were so glewed [L, (ed. Oesterley) gummo 
pleni €ranf\. 1562 'Turner Herbal xi. 33 Duckes meat ,. 
gleweth or bindeth or maketh fast the bowelles of yong 
childer. *603 Florio Moniaig^te (16341 492 Those silly 
harmlesse beasts indiscreetly ensnared, glewed .. and 
shackled themselves. X69X Dryden K. A rthur ni. ii, Heaven’s 
birdlime wraps me I'ound, and glues my wings. 

c. To glue up ; to seal up as with glue ; to shut 
up tightly, t Also without up. 

1658 W. Sanderson Graphice 82 Put into a gallon pot 
certain plaits of clean fine lead, .glewing the pot with clean 
Lome. 18x7 CoBBETT Wks. XXXII. 3 The approaching 
, Session of Parliament will open millions of pairs of eyes, 

■ which have been glued up by fal.se alarms for the last 
twenty-five years. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exf. xxx. (1856) 258 
We were glued up. 

2 . t?'ansf. andy^. To cause to adhere closely or 
firmly; to fix or attach firmly (as if by gluing). 
Formerly often without explicit reference to the 
lit. use, esp. in sense : To attach in sympathy or 
affection. Const, as in i. Also with up. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 111. 671 Aet men glewe on us the 
name. 1547 Homilies i. Contention (1859) ^35 ® cannot be 

joined to Christ our Head, except we be glued with concord 
and charity one to another. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen, FI, il vi. 5 
My Loue and Feare, glew’d many Friends to thee, And 
now I fall. <1x659 Bp. Brownrig Ser^n. (X674) II. xxv. 314 
Prosperity glues us to this life, Afflictions loosen us. 1700 
Dryden Fables, Sigism. Guise. 641 She.. Then to the 
heart ador’d devoutly glew'd Her lips. 1758 Rutty Spirit. 
Diary (ed, 2) 114 Why then so glued to this life? 1770 
Foote Lame Lover 11. Wks. 1799 79 With your eyes 

glew’d dose to the key-hole, 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 


GLUED, 


238 


GLUMMY, 


13 July, Sbe now began to glue herself to his favour with 
the grossest adulation. 1821-30 Ld. Cockburn Mem. vi. 
(1874) 336 This single fact glued the whole Tories together. 
1836 Scott Woodst, ix, He glued the huge flagon to his lips. 
18530. Bronte Villeite 121 Her ear having been 
glued to the key-hole. 1884 pPorld 20 Aug. 15/2 Our men 
are taught to pound along automatically, with their left hand 
glued to their trousers' seams. 

t 3 . zWr, a. To stick together in virtue of some 
inherent property ; to adhere. Also Jig, b. To 
admit of being fastened by glue. Obs, 

4:1420 Pallad. on Husb. i. 66 A roten swerd . . tough to 
glewe ayeyn though hit me delue. 1607 Middleton Five 
Gallants iv. viii, Here be five on’s ; let's but glue together, 
why now the world shall not come between us. 16^ Evelyn 
Sytva (1679) 27 It is observ’d that Oak will not easily glue to 
other Wood. 1701 Qgmt Cosm.Sacram, ii*97The Flesh 
will glew together, with its own Native Balm. 

1 4 . trans. To daub or smear with glue or other 
viscous substance. Also with over. 7 Obs. 

1383 W YCLiw Exod. a. 3 He tok a ionket of resshen, and 
glewide it with glewishe cley, and with picche. 1398 Trm- 
viSA Bartk. De P. R. xix. cxxviii. {1495! 934 The vessell in 
the whyche Moyses was in was slewed or pytched. 1726 
Leoni tr. A Iberti's A rchit. 1 . 49/2 Swallows . . when they 
build their Nests, first dawb or glue over the beams which 
are to be the foundation. 1808 j, Barlow Columb. yn. 532 
AH the tar-beat floor Is clogg'd with spatter’d brains and 
glued with gore. 

Glued (glbrd, glz 7 d), ///. a. [f, GbtJS v. + 
-ED h] Fastened with or as with glue j also, 
smeared with glue. 

*705 Elstob in Hearne Colled. 30 Nov. (O. H. S.) I. io 3 
Were . . hi^lew'd tongue let loose. 1858 Skyring-'s Builder's 
Prices 59 Glued and mitred slips. x8^ Anthony's Photogr. 
Bull. Ilf. 74 Glued thread is pasted on a piece of heavy 
cardboard. 

Glue'-pot. A pot in which glue is melted by 
the heat of water in an outer vessel. 

xi^^Cath.Angl 160/1 A Glew port, 1599 

B. JoNsoN Ev. Man out ^ Hum. v. iv, I thinke thou dost 
Varnish thy face with the fat on’t, it lookes so like aGlew-pot. 
a 1634 Randolph Mme*s Eookin^-gl. iii. ii, He, with the 
pegs of amity and concord, (A* with the glue-pot of good 
government) Joints 'em together. 1678 Moxon Meek, 
Exerc. 1 . 102 Pour it into your Glew-pot to use, but let 
your Glew-pot he very clean. Mod. Put the glue-poton the 
fire at once. 

Glner (gP^'si, gli7*oi). [f. Glite v. + -erI.] One 
who glues. 

1483 Cath. Angl, 160^1 glutmarius, *573-80 

Baret Alv. G 288 A gluer, glutinalor. 1837 Walsh tr. 
Aristopk, Clouds t. v. 446 A blackguard, a gluer-together 
of lies. 

Gluey (gl’«*i, a- Forms : 4-5 gluwy, 

6--7 gldwey, glewie, gluie, 6~8 gluy,(7 gleiwye, 
8 gleuwy), 5-9 glewy, 8- gluey, [f. Glue 
sb. + -Y 1 , j Resembling glue ; having the properties 
of glue; full of, or smeared with, glue; viscous, 
glutinous, sticky. In early use : f Bituminous. 

1383 Wyclif Cen. xlv, 10 The wodi valei forsothe had 
manye pyttis of gluwy [i/.n glewyche] cley. x398T«evisa 
Barik. DeP, R. v. Ivii. (1495) 172 In the fyrste joynynge of 
the bones is a maner of glewy and glemy moysture. c 1420 
Pallad, on Husb. i. 75 And loke yf hit’fa clod] be glewy, 
tough to trete. 1587 Harrison England 11. xxi. <1877^ i. 333 
There is a kind of glewie matter which holdeth birds .ho 
fast as birdlime. 1695 Blackmoke Pr, Arth. iv. 104 Part is 
’ a silken Threads, and Clings Entangled in the Grass in 

E Strings. 1774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist, (1776^ VIII. 99 
ig fall upon them a few drops of gluey matter with 
which their bodies are provided. 1884 J. Colborne Hkks 
Pasha 180 A crass, gluey substance filled his throat. 

Comb, 1866-7 Livingstone Last ymls. (1873) I. viil. 196 
Gluey-looking gum. 

iransf. ondjig. c s^yt Pilgr. Ly/Manhode iv. xiii, (1869) 
*83 Ful of dey and arestinge, and glewy is hilke, ofwordtich 
ricnesse of wurshipe, of strengthe of idel fairnesse. 1649 
G. Daniel Trinarch, To Rdr. 18 Till waken’d by the 
Clangor of fresh Quarts It breake the Gleiwye Prison, and 
vp-starts A fresh. 1663 Cowley Cutter Coleman St. i. Wks. 
1710 II. 813, I will not have one Penny of the Principal pass 
through such glewy Fingers, 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat, 
(1852) II. 446 It is possible to gain the art of grasping our 
ideas without letting them grasp upon the mind, or take 
such gluey hold as that we cannot wipe off at pleasure. 
Hence OhlTie'yness, the quality, condition, or state 
of being gluey. 

x6jt Cotgr., Glueur^ glewinesse, clamminesse. *659 tr. 
Comeniud Gate Lang. Uni. x. marg.^ Which . . ropeth out 
by reason of its clamminess or gluiness. 1727 in Bailey 
vol. n, Gluiness. X733 Cheyne Eng. Malady i. iii. | 2 
(17341 16 This Class ofnervous Disorders seems . . to arise 
from a. .Glewyness or Viscidity of the Animal Juices, 

Gliife, Glufer, obs. ff. Glovr, Glover. 

Gltiff; GlujTe, obs. ff. Glove, Gliff v. 
iGlug^sb.'i- Obs.-^ [cf. GlubI] A clod. 

1382 WvcLiF yob xxviii. 6 Place of a safyr is stones, and 
the gluggis [1388 ciottis; hym gold. 

Glug* (gl2?g), sb:^ [echoic : cf. Gluck ^ 3 .] A 
word tormed to imitate an inarticulate sound (see 
quots.). Also rediipl. glug-glug. 

X768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (i8^a> I, 55 Pretty bottle, says 
Sganarelle, how .sweet are thy little glug glugs. 1843 Lever 
y. Hinton vi. (1878) 38 Glug, glug, glug, flowed the bub- 
bling liquor. x88a ( 5 , Macixinald Warlock xv. (*883) 

83 Lord Mergwain listened to the glug-glug in the tong 
neck of the decanter. 1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 
27s While hesitating as to where was the next safe place to 
plant their feet, the place that they were standing on went 
m with a glug. 

Gltig (gi»K)f tt. [echoic ; cf. Gluck v.J itUr, 


To make the sound rendered by 'glug'. Hence 
Glu’gging vbl. sb. and ppl. a. " 

W. Wright Palmyra Zen. xxviii, 343 Their voices, 
a kind of glugging bark, seemed borrowed from the camel. 
1897 Westm. Gaz. 6 Mar. 2/r The .. ‘glugging’ of the 
liquor as it trickled down his throat. 

Gltiif, obs. Sc. f. Glove. 

Gltiiaiff (gb«*ig, gbzdg), vbl. sb, [f. Glue v. + 
-INO^.] The action of the vb. Glue ; also concr. 

*395 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vn. Ixx. (1495) 290 Some 
medycynespercen humours with, .glewynge and thurstynge 
.. as Mirabolianis. C1440 Promp. Parv. 200/1 Gluynge 
to-gedyr, conglutinacio, comnscacio. 1573-80 in Baret 
Alv. G 292. 1628 Earle Microcosm,., Plodding Skid, 

(Arb.) 72 His disposition of them is as iust as the Book- 
binders, a setting orglewing of them together, 1703 T. N. 
City 4 ' C. Purchaser^ 29 They first Joint, and Glue the 
Boards .. which Gluing being dry, they .. Plane. 1890 
Aihenseum 25 Oct. 547/3 When this gluing has been care- 
fully done, it is impossible to separate the layers, 
b. atirib.y as gluzng-malter, -shed, 
ct440 Prmnp. Parv, 200 '1 Gluynge matere, as paste.. 
gluten. 1898 B. Redwood Rep. SchibaicJPs Petrol. 
Refinery 13 One wooden building used as a cooperage and 
gluing shed, provided with the usual fittings. 

t Gluing, ppL a, Obs. [f. Glue v, +• -ing 2.] 
Adhesive. 

1572 Huloet fed, Higins), Glewyng, or glewy ..glutino- 
sus. 1587 Golding DeMomayxxiv. ( 1617) 413 The glewing 
vanities that sticke so Jast to vs. 1635 Swan Spec. M. vi. 
§ 4 1643) 262 Comfrey is. .ofaclammieand gluing moisture. 
1657 W, Coxxs Adam in Eden cccxxvi. 602 I he Leaves 
and Bark of the Elme.. being also of a certain clammy and 
glowing quality, 

Gluish. (gl^«'ij, glw'ij), a, [f. Glue sb. + 
-ISH.] Somewhat resembling glue ; having some 
of the properties of ^lue. 

1382 Wychf Exod, ii. 3 He . , glewide it with glewishe 
cley. 1519 Horman Vulg. 178 b, If it learth] be gfuishe . . 
it IS a token of a fatte grounde. 1574 Newton Health 
Mag. 46 They loose muche of their toughe clamminesse 
and glewish humoure. i6ox Holland Pliny II. 438 A 
fish there is named Icthyocolla, which hath a glewish skin. 
*763 Nat. Hist, in Ann. Reg. 91/2 The floor . . was thick 
smeared with a glueish moisture. 1847 in Craig ; and in 
mod. Diets. 

fg, a 1653 Gouge Comm. Heh. in. (1655) 59 This world 
hath . , a gluish quality to hold them dose to it. 

Comb, a lyzz Lisle // usb. (175a) 177 A very thick-rinded, 
and cold glewish-floured barley. 

Hence Qltfislmess, the quality of being gluish. 
1608 Topsell Serpents (16581 655 Some part of amends 
made by the rare clammy glewishnesse of the same, 
Glum(gl»m),.rA rare. Also 6 glome, glumme. 
[f. Glum v. or a. ; cf. Gl€X>m sb.'l 
f 1 . A sullen look. Obs. 

1523 Skelton Carl, Laurel 1x18 She loked hawtly, and 
ave on me a glum, There was amonge them no worde then 
ut mum. a 1529 — Bovoge of Courts 80 On me she gaue 
a glome {rimes with come vk} With browes bente. 1530 
Palsgr, 225/2 Glurnme, a sower loke, rechigm, 

2 . Glumness, snUenness. nonce-use, 

1825 Lockhart in Scott's Pam. Lett. (1894) II. 323 It is 
much that the seven members have gone througn it all 
without anything even like a .single fia^ of glum. 

Glum (gbm), a. Also b glumme, glomme. 
[Related to Glum v. and Gloom v.\ cf. \Xj. glum 
turbid, muddy.] 

1 . Of persons ; Sullen, frowning ; having an air 
of dejection or displeasure, esp. in phr. to look 
glum ; also/z? look glum on (a person, action, etc.). 

1547 Salksbury Welsh Dki,, Gwg, glurnme, lowring. 
1556 8 Phaer rPtteid iv. K ij b, Shenym beheld w‘ loking 
glomme. With rollyng here and there her eyes, and still in 
.syiens domme, 1^ Drant Horace's Ep. To Rdr., If .. 
they will by worde of mouthe be answered, then wellfayre 
my laste shootanchor, glu m silence. 1674 Ray N. C. H 'ords 
zt To be Glum, to look sadly or sowrly, to frown . . A word 
common to the vuf^ar both in North and South. 1676 
Ilthesedge Man of Mode u. i. (1684) x6 You need not look 
so glum, Sir. 1678 Rymer Tragedies 3 And not Athens 
only, but., so austere and glum a generation as those of 
Sparta . . agreed the same honour to these Athenian Poets. 
*755 Johnson, Glum, a low cant word formed by corrupt- 
\\\<g gloom. X77X Foote Maid of B, in. Wks, 1799 IL 
229 You all sit as silent and glum why, canT you 
speak out ? 1786 Mad. D'Arblay Diary dOcA,, The moment 
he sees any one that he., dislikes, he assumes a look of glum 
distance and sullenness. xSoy-S W. Irving Salmag, (1824) 
123 [He] is as glum and grim and cynical as his master. 
X849 Thackeray Lett. 4 Sept., I ought not to show you my 
glum face or my dismal feelings, xS^ Besant World 
went xiii, to8 [He] sat glum, and presently grew impatient 
and went out. 

quasi-mfi/. X796 R. Bade Hermspfmg xti, I suppose at 
that time I might answer rather glum. 

2 . Of things : Gloomy, dark ; dismal. Now only 
fig, from sense i, 

* 557 "^ Pmaer Mmldvi. QJ, Thou Chaos, and you firy 
hjyling pittes and places glumme. X595 Tell-Trotks N, Y. 
Oift 3* The glomest daye maye darken the sunne, but not 
abate his pride, X648 Karl "Westmoreland Oita Sacra 
(1879) 6 The Glum And horrid beat of Thunders Drum We 
hear or see. 1848 Thackeray Lett, t Nov., We walked ia 
the park. ..surveying, .the glum old bridge. 

S. C&mb,<. glum-like.^ 

1756 Mrs. Caloerwood yml. viu,(x884) 2x0 Mr. Barrage 
was a glum-Hke carle, xi^ Sat, Rev. 26 May 617/1 The 
air of the glum-looking Englishman, .surveying mankind at 
a^ball in Pam, ^ x888 Akma K. Green BehmdClosed Doors 
vi, She was afraid to iM; hinsdif with such a glum-lookmg 
customer, ,1 supposa. ■ ' . 

Glum, n. Obi, exc. dial. Also 5 glom, 5-6 


glome, 6 glurnme. [var. of g/o(u)mbe, Gloom ».] 
znlr. To look sullen ; to frown, scowl. 

c 1460 Towneley Myst. xxx. 506 Sir, I trow thai be dom 
somtyme were full melland ; Will ye se how thai glorn. 1500 
Hawes Past, Pleas. (Percy Soc.) 166 Upon me he gan to 
loiire and glum. 1530 Palsgr. 568/2 It is a sower wyfe 
she is ever glomyng, a 1547 Surrey in TotteTs MisL 
(Arb.) 27 [Hej hath his home Not. .as a den vneleane : Nor 
palacelyke, wherat disdayn may glome. 1598 Tom Tyler Sc 
Wife (1661) 5 He shall be .soon appeased, If either he gaspeth. 
or glometh. 1876 Whitby Gloss, s. v., If thou doesn't want 
It, say thou doesn’t : thou need not go and glum over it. 

Glumaceous (gl’?#-, gb/m?: -Jos), a. [f. Glume 
-f -ACEOUB.J Of the nature of glumes; bearing 
glumes. Also, belonging to the N.O. Ghmacem 
of plants, which includes the grasses and sedges. 

X828-32 in Weilster (citing Barton), 1830 Lindley iVh4 
Syst. Bof. 255 [Of Xyridem] Calyx glumaceou.s, 3-leaved. 
1846 M«Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) L 103 Several 
alpine grasses and other glumaceous plants. 1854 S. Thom- 
son Wild P'l. i. (ed, 4) 60 The perianth, compo.Hed of six 
glumaceous pieces. xS^a Oliver LTem. Bot. i. v. 58 Mono- 
cotyledons . . with chaffy glumes or scale-like bracts enclos- 
ing the flower, hence cafleo, Glumaceous. 

Glumal iglbr-, gUJ-mdl), a. [f. Glume + -al.] 
« prec. : Findley’s name for an ‘alliance’ of 
glume-bearing endogens (see Alliance sb, 6), 
Also ©lu*mal sb., a rnember of this alliance. 

1846 Lindi.ey ITg. Kingd. 105 Glumales, the Glumal 
Alliance, . . Natural orders of Glumals. 

Gluman, obs. form of Gleeman. 


Gltime (gbwm, gbrm). Bot. [ad. L. glilma 
(rare) hull, husk (of grain) ; cf. F. glume, '\ One of 
the chaff-like bracts which form the calyx or outer 
envelope in the inflorescence of grasses and sedges; 
the husk of corn or other grain. 

[xS77 B. Googe Heresbach's Hush. (1586) 26b, Glunia is 
the huske of the come whose top is the aane. 1699 Phil. 
Trans. XXL 300 Each gluma or husk terminates in three 
Awns, two of which are even, the other somewhat longer.] 
x78or E. Darwin Bot. Card. n. (1791 J 9 note. The chaffy 
scales of the calyx, .and the glume in some Alpine grasses 
.. grow into leaves. xSgx Loui>on Encycl. Agric. (ed, 2) 
888 Rye-gra.ss . . is now cut . . when it is just coming into 
flower ; and therefore to collect the glumes or empty husks 
can be of no use as seed. x88o A, R. Wallace Jsl. Life 
472 I’heir seeds, often enveloped in chaffy glumes. 1896 
Edmonds Bot. for Beginners Z$ Each flower [of wheat] is 
contained within a flowering glume and a pale. 

li GlumeEa (gP^^-, gl/^me-la). Bot, [mod.L. 
dim. of gluma Glume.] An inner glume or palea, 

i86x Miss Veats Plower. PL VI. 43 Each flower usually 
consists of two dissimilar valvelets called glumellas. 

Glume 'lie. rare. [Qf.Y. glumelle.} =sprec. 
^ 1836 Gray Ekm. Bot. iv. § x. 158 [Grasses] Each flower 
is provided with a pair of bracts of a second order, or 
bracteoles, much resembling the glumes , . which may be 
termed glumelles or palese. 

Glumellule gU^me-liz^l). Bot, [ad, 

mod.L. glumellula^ dim. of Oldmella; cf. F, 
glumeliule.'l One of the scales frequently found 
at the base of the ovary in grasses ; a lodicule. 

x86i Bentley Bot 193 Each flower has . . frequently at 
the base of the ovary. ..two or more little scales, also of the 
nature of bracts, which are generally termed squamuke, 
giumeilules, or iodiculm. 

Glumly (gb-m!i), adti, [f. Glum a, + -ly 2.] 
In a glum manner, 

1805 Morn. Chron. in Spirit PuhL yrnls, (x8o6) IX. 308 
His thumb.s thus glumly twirling. x85x D. Jekrold St, 
Giles XX. 206 * Walk ! * ecfnxid I’angle, looking glumly. x886 
Church Let tt Nov. in Life Lett. (i894> 321 We sat 
glumly at our breakfasts every morning. 

Glurnme, obs. form of Glum. 

tGlum-metal, local, Ohs. 


x686 Plot Stajfordsh. iv, 152 The stone .. call’d Glum- 
metall, about Bradw'ali. . which . , though as hard to digg as 
any rock ; yet the Air, rain.s, and frosts, will mollify it so, that 
it will run as if it were a natural Lime. 

t GluTuming, vbl. sb. obs. [f. Glum v. + 
-iNoi,] The action of the vb. Glum. 

a XA50 Nnt. de la 'Tour (1868) 35 And .so there was never 
pees betwene hem, but ever glomyng, louring, and chiding. 
a X529 Skelton Col. Cloute 83 And as for theyr connynge, 
A giommynge, and a mummynge, And make therof a jape, 
n£*SS3 V o ALL R oyster D. i.i. (Arb.) 12, I haue yond espied 
hym sadly comming, And in loue for twentie pounde, by 
hys glommyng. 1575 Gamm.Gurton in. iii, \vhat deuill 
woman, plucke vp your hart, &, leue of ai this gloming, 

t Glu'uiiaiu^, ppl, d. Obs, [f. Glum v, +, 
-IBO^.] That looks glum or sullen. 

x5s!»6 Pilgr, Pcff. (W. dt W. 153*) 94 But decljme from his 
company, wdth glummynge or froward manner. 1549 
Chalonrr Srasm, on FoMy Cj, Who would .. serche the 
maner of living of those soure and glommyng god.s f *572 
tr. Buchmads Defect Mary N ij, I here was all the way a 
sad glumroing silence. *573*^80 UmEt Alv, QngS. ' 


t GIuiuiuibIi., dt. Obs, rare. Also gloommisb,' 
[f. Glum a. + -ish.] Somewhat gloomy. 

*573 Twyne ARneia xi. K k ij b, An Ilex tree with glum- 
mish darkish shade bespreddes the same, that none may 
see. *5^3 Stanyhurst jSneis m. (Arb.) 9* His one light, 
That stood in hk lowring front gloommish malleted onlye, 
Like Greekish tergat glistring. X580 R. Robinson Gold. 
A/irr. (Chetham Boc.) x And Boreas breth. was blacke, and 
glummish chill. 

Glunuuy* a, [f. Glum a, + -y^G 

Gloomy (ms,), b. Glum. 

1580 E, Knight Tryal 'Truth 27 It can not be denyed, but 
thM such casual blasttss may happen, as are most too be 


GLUMHBSS, 


GLUT, 


feared, when the wether waxeth darke and glummy. 1884 
L. L. Alcott in Treasury Jan. 21/1 A smile .» touch- 
ing the glummiest face like a streak of sunshine. 

GlnsJiiiess (gl2?*mnes). [f. Glum <3:. + -ness.] 
The condition of being glum. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Giumuess [printed GZumness], Sul- 
lenness in Looks. 1786 Mad. D’Akblay h Nov., 

He made us amends for the glumness of Colonel Golds- 
worthy. 1874 I>ai 7 y News 2 June 5/5 He was continually 
on the look-out for boon companions who could enliven 
the gluumess of his official mansion. 

Gllimose gb/mj«-s), a. [ad. mod.L. 

glumosus^i L gluma GijUms„1 Furnished with a 
glume or husk. 

1793 Martvn Lang. Bot,^ Ghemosus JJos . . a glumose 
flower, is a kind of aggregate flower, having a filiform 
receptacle, with a common glume at the base. 1806 Galpine 
Brit. BoL C I b, Fl[owers 3 inferior, .glumose. 

So t Glumo'sity. Obs. rare~^. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 164* That the exterior 
shell and all glumosity may be excussed. 

Glmnoiis gbrmas), a. [f. Glume + 

«ous.] =Glumosb. 

X828-32 in Webster (citing Martyn) ; and in later Diets. 

Gliimp (gl»mp), sb. dial. [f. Glum? z/.] a. 
A sulky person, b. pi. (See quots^ 

a. 1804 Tarras Poems 131 A peevish girntn glump. 1825 
Jamieson, Glump, Glumph, a sour or morose person. 

b. 1825 Jamieson s.v., In the glmnps, in a gloomy state, 
out of humour. ^ 1853 Robinson Whitby Gloss,, dumps, 
sulks. ‘Down in the glumps’, sulky, ‘glumpyk 1893 
Northumbld. Gloss., Glumps, the sulks. 

Glump {'gl^mp'), V. dial. [Of obscure form- 
ation ; cf. Glum, Glop, Dump, Grumpy, etc.] intr. 
To sulk, be glum or sullen. Also Glu'mping vbl. 
sb. and ///. a. 

c 1746 Exmoor Scolding ■ E. D. S.'> 39 Ya gurt chounting, 
grumbling, glumping . . Trash. Wilmot, Don’t tell me o’ 
glumping. iSoa R. Anderson Cumber Id. Ball. 37 Neist 
time we met, he glump’d and gloom’d, And turn’d his head 
anither way. 1804 Tarras Poems 52* Glurapin wi' a sour 
disdain.. She wi’ a youl began to mourn. 1876 Whitby 
Gloss., S.V., ‘ Pray thee, what\ thou glumping at.’ 

Glumpisll (glsp-mpij), a. Chiefly dial. [f. 
Glump sh. or v. + -ish.J == Glumpy. 

1800 Helena Wells Constantia Neville II. 139 Jerry said 
he was glumpish, and in his airs. 1802 Mss. Jane West 
Infidel Father!. 26 Her father and mother, .were, .glumpish 
awkward beings, x86o Geo. Eliot Mill on FI, vi. iv, ‘ ’An 
it worrets me as Mr, Tom ’ull sit by himself so glumpish, 
a-knittin’ his brow, an’ a lookin’ at the fire of a night.* 
*869 E. Farmer Scrap Bk, (ed. 6) 46 He sits glumpish 
and moody. 

Glumpy (gl»*mpi’), a. [f. as prec. + -Y \ Cf. 
Grumpy.J Glum, sullen, sulky. 

1780 Mad. D’Arblay Diary June, I began to be monstrous 
glumpy upon this last speech, which indeed was impertinent 
enough. 1800 A. Carlyle Autobiog. 347 Armstrong was 
naturally glumpy. 1853 Miss Sewell Experience Life 
xix, 189 You are not used, Sally, to look glumpy because 
your head aches. 1881 E. J. Worboise Sissie xlvii, Mr. 
Brooke was certainly glumpy, and inclined to snap and 
snarl at everything his wife presumed to say. 

Hence Glu’mpily adv. 

1864 M. Eyre Ladyjs Walks in S. France v. (1865) 64, ‘ I 
knew that before said I, rather glumpily. 1884 Punch ig 
Ji^ 35/1 ‘ ’Ave told you afore he said, glumpily, to Mr, T. 
Gluucll (gl 2 ?nj), Zf. Ss. Also glunsb, [Gf. 
Glum and Clunoh a. 2.] intr. To look sour 
or glum ; esp. in phrase to glunch and gloom. 

1719 Ramsay Ep. to Jos. Arbuckle v, But when ane’s of 
his merit conscious, He’s in the wrang, when prais’d, that 
glunshes. *786 Burns Earnest Cry 25 Does ony great 
man glunch and gloom ? Speak out, an’ never fash your 
thoom 1^ 1890 ’P. Cushing’ *’ ifp Thom I. ix. 204 
This failed to satisfy Crump. He glunched and gloomed 
and spat out some hot oaths. 

Hence sb. , a sour look ; Olunchi a. , sulky. 

X786 Burns Sc. Drink xvii, Wha twists his gruntle wi’ a 
glunch O’ sour disdain. Antiq.xx, ‘But what’s 

the use o’ looking sae glum and glunch about a pickle 
banes?’ 

tGlunimie. Sc. Obs. Also glune-amie, 
glTinyiemiaiL. [Prob. a corruption of some Gaelic 
phrase often heard from Highlanders.] A Lowland 
name for a Highlander. 

<*1745 Meston Poet. Wks. (1767) 115 Upon a time. .Some 
Glunimies met at a fair, As deft and tight as ever wore 
A durk, a targe and a claymore. 1825 Jamieson, Glunyie- 
man, a rough unpolished boorish-looking man, a terra 
generally applied to a Highlander. Bai^s. 1828 Scott 
F. M. Perth iii, And he is but half a Highlander neither, and 
wants a thought of the dour spirit of a Glune-amie. 

Glur, var. Glore sb. 

tGlusk, V. Obs.-^ [Derivation obscure.] 
intr. To squint ; implied in f Grlu-sker, one who 
squints ; f Glu-slcing vbl. sh., squinting. (Cf. East 
Kn^xzxi glusky sulky, in Forby Voc. E. Anglia.) 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 200/2 Gluscare, idem guod, glyare. 
Ibid., Gluskynge, idem guod Giyenge {fi. P.) strabositas. 
Gluster, obs. form of Cluster sb. 
tGlut, sb^^ Obs. rare, [a. OF. glut, glout 
greedy, gluttonous.] = Glutton. 

c t394 P. PI. Crede 67 What glut of ]>o gomes may any 
good kachen, He will kepen it hymself. ax^oQ-$oA.lex'. 
ander 4552 Ane [of the gods] leris 50W to be licherus. . Ane, 
to be grindand gluttis & glorand dronkin. 

Glut, sb.'^ Obs. exc. dial. Also 6 gloute. [a, 
OF. glout gulp, sb. related to gloutir, Glut z;.2] 
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A gulp or full draught ; the amount (of liquid) 
swallowed at a gulp. 

*533 Elyot Cast. Helth (1541) 41 h, Let him drinke a lytel 
smal biere or ale, so that he drinke not a great glut, but in 
a lytel quantite. 1535 W. Watreman Fardle P'acions 11. 
X. 223 Many of the Tartarres when the bodies lie fresshe 
bliedmge on the grounde, laye them downe alonge, and 
sucke of y® bloud a full gloute. 1658 R. White tr. Digby'^s 
Poiud. Symp. (1660) 31 Moving sands, which covered and 
buried heretofore at one glut the puissant army of King 
Cambyses. C1785 % ThompsotPs Man And for a con- 
tinual Diet-Drink, take five great Gluts of the Decoction of 
Mother W it three Times a Day. 1844 Stephens Bk. Fartn. 
11. 217 Should the horse have to undertake a longer 
journey.. a stinted allowance of water before starting.. is 
requisite, say to 10 gluts. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Glut, 
a drink. ‘ Tyek a glut or twee an’ ye’ll be bettor.’ 

Glut (gl»t), sbfi Also 6 glutte. [f. Glut v.^2 

1. The act of glutting or condition of being 
glutted with food, etc. ; full indulgence in some 
pleasure, ending in satiety or disgust ; one’s * fill * 
of something which finally cloys the appetite; 
a surfeit. 

1594 Plat Jevoell'ho. 111. 3 Use the first water againe for 
the vehiculum . . because the same hath alreadie receyved 
his glutte of the oyles. 1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. v. 
iv. Wks. 1856 I. 137 Even I have glut of blood. 1607 Top- 
sell Four-/. Beasts I1658) 295 The glut of provender or 
other meat not digested, doth cause a Horse to have great 
pain in his body. 1631 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creatttre 
vi. 41 They cannot have alwayes their glut, their fill, and 
their will m Sinner a 1659 Bp. Brownrig Sertn. (1674) I. 
xxvi. 346 This glut of wealth, and a full satiety of all plea- 
sure, is sinful. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 089 So Death Shall 
he deceiv’d his glut, and with us two fee forc’d to satisfy 
his ravenous maw. 1723 Pope Lei. to Swift 12 Jan., A Glut 
of study and retirement in the first part of my life, cast me 
into this [dissipation]. 1815 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) 1. 138 
We got two hours’ glut at their pheasants. 1868 feAiN Ment. 

Sf Nor. Sci. in. viii. § 5 If the chief fact be the glut of 
.sensuality and of power, the feeling is one of great and 
acute pleasure. 

transf. 1667 Milton P, L. vi. 589 Those deep-throated 
Engins .. disgorging foule Thir devillish glut, chain 
Thunderbolts and Hail Of Iron Globes, 
f b. //. Obs. 

1599 B. JoNSON Ev. Man out gf Hum. 11. iv, Husbands 
must take heed They giue no gluts of kindness to their 
Wiues. X628 Jackson Creed vi. i. vi. § 2 The gluts or 
gushes of pleasure may at one time be much greater than 
another, yet still transient, never consistent. 1692 R. 
L’ Estrange /osephus (ed. 5) 892 But the Gluts and the 
Loathings of an irregular Love are unaccountable. 

2. A supply of any mercantile commodity which 
is greatly in excess of the demand ; freq. a glut in 
the market. 

1594 Plat Jewell-ho. m. 31 Buying store of Roses when 
you finde a glut of them in the market. 1662 Petty 
Taxes 47 We should have no such gluts of wool upon our 
hand. X735 Berkeley Querist App. § 215 By a glut of 
paper, the prices of things must rise. 1787 T. Jefferson 
Writ. (1859) II. 261 The present glut is occasioned by their 
importing too much. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. iii. xiv. § i 
(1876) 337 Dearth, or scarcity, on the one hand, and over- 
supply, or, in mercantile language, glut, on the other, are 
incident to all commodities. 1868 Rogers Pol. Econ. (ed . 3) 
viii. 79 As a rule, the phenomenon of a glut in the labour 
market attends any great exaltation in the price of food. 

attrib, 1829 Blackw. Mag, XXVI. 1x5 Low, glut prices 
are highly injurious to them. 

3. An excessive quantity or number. Now rare. 

[1639 Fuller War i. xvii. (1640) 27 Seeing the world 

in that age had rather a glut, then famine of Saints.] 1653 
A. Wilson Jos. I, 76 At our Kings first acce.sse to the 
Crown, there was a glut of Knights made. 1742 Richard- 
son Pamela IV. 1x4 To .. patch up a Drama in Italian, in 
order to throw in a Glut of minuitish Airs. 1824 Byron 
Juan XV. xxxiii. They have at hand a blooming glut of 
brides. 

4. An excessive influx of water, rain, etc. Now 
rare. 

1636 B. Jonson Discov. (1640) 116 If you powre a glut of 
water upon a Bottle, it receives little of it. x66i J. Chil- 
DREY Brit. Baconica 47 Extream gluts of rain, or lasting 
wet weather. 1727 Thomson Summer (ist vers.) 494 
Collected all In one big glut . . Th* impetuous torrent, 
tumbling down the steep Thunders. 185a T, Thompson 
Ann. Influenza 82 There were some great gluts of 
rain after the long drought. i86a H. Spencer First Prim. 
11. X. § 87 (1875) 268 These currents from all sides lead to 
a wave of accumulation where they meet — a glut. 

Jig. X748 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) I. cxxxvii. 369 The thaw 
has, I suppose, by this time, set them [letters] at liberty. . 
and you will receive a glut of them at once. 

t b. An excessive flow of saliva, bile, etc. Ohs. 
*579 Langham Gard. Health (1633) 108 Put it in a linen 
bag, and hold it to thy teeth, and shut thy mouth while one 
may say three Pater nosters, then open thy mouth, and let 
out the glutt. X719 Acet. Sickness ^ Death Dr. W — dw — d 
inArhuthnofsMise. 1^^^.(1751)1.179 Throughout the whole 
Tract of the Intestines there was nothing remarkable, besides 
an exceeding Flatulency, and great Gluts of vitiated Bile. 

1 6 . That which gluts or chokes up (a channel). 
X69S Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth i. (1723) 44 The Shells 
were by some Glut, Stop, or other Means arrested in their 
Passage. X704 Addison Italy (1705) 113 He gathers in 
his tedious Course Ten Thousand Streams, and swelling 
as he flows, In Scythian Seas the Glut of Rivers throws. 

t Glut, Obs. [Alteration of Gleet 
associated with Glut sb.^ (sense i).] — Gleet sb. 2 . 

x6ii Markham Country Content, (1649) 3^ To enseame 
your hawke, which is, to cleanse her from grease, fat, and 
glut. 161S Latham Falconry (ifljs) 7 She gathers no glut 
to decay her stomacke. 

t Glut, sb.^ Obs, rare'^K Gr, yXSjrrts 


landrail (?), given in quot. as the equivalent term.] 
A kind of bird ; ? the muff or whitethroat. 

x66i 'LovELi. Hist.Amm. ^Min. x8i Gluts. Muff. Glottides 
, .They feed in the fennes upon red seedes, bents and wormes. 
Glut (glJC’t), sb.^ iechn. or dictl. [Perhaps an 
altered form of clut, dial. var. of Cleat, assimi- 
lated to Glut v.'^\ related to Glut v.^, where 
‘choked or glutted* in the quot. suggests Glut 
vA 4 .] 

1. A wedge of wood or iron (see quots.). 

1790 Marshall Midi. dies. II. 437 Glut, a large wooden 
wedge. X823 Jamieson, Gluts, two wedges used in tem- 
pering the plough. The end of the beam being movable 
in the stilt into which it was inserted, these wedges were 
anciently employed in raising or depressing it. 1846 Young 
Natit. Did., Glut, apiece of wood inserted as a fulcrum 
to get a better lever- power on any thing, or inserted be- 
neath the thing prized in order to prevent its recoil when 
freshening the mp of the lever. x8sa Newcastle Mining 
Gloss. (Northumbld. Gloss.), a piece of wood to fill 

up behind cribbing or tubbing. 185a Seidel Organ 140 
Wood pipes which produce a tremulous tone are remedied 
by a small wooden glut being driven into the wedge of the 
mouth, 1869 Sir E. J. Reed Shipbuild. viii. 145 The edges 
which are to be welded are introduced into the grooves of an 
H-shaped piece of iron, which the patentee calls a ‘ glut ’. 

2. (See quots.) 

187s Knight Mech. Glut, a small brick or block in- 
troduced into a course to complete it. 1889 C. T. Davis 
Bricks 4- Tiles (ed. 2) 285 The plunger is then at or about 
its lowest point, and a ‘ glut or green brick is placed in 
the mould [etc.]. 

3. Naut. (See quot.) 

1841 Dana Seaman's Man. toy Glut, a piece of canvas 
sewed into the centre of a sail, near the head. It has an 
eyelet-hole in the middle for the bunt-jigger or becket to go 
through. 

Glut, sb.*J A kind of eel, (See Gloat sb.^) 
Glut (g^*^t), Also 4 (vbl. sb. gloutynge), 
glotye, glotte. [Prob. f. Glut or its OF. 
source,] 

1. trans. To feed to repletion ; to indulge (appe- 
tite) to the utmo.^t. Chiefly refl. or pass. Const. 
with, Also to glut up (hunger). 

c 1315 [see Glutting vbl. jAq. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. x. 
76 To a-glotye [Ilchesier MS. glotye] with here gurles. 
[See Aglut.] 1526 Pilgr. Per/ (W. de W. 1531) 99 That 
they fele theyr stomackes partly hungry, and not vtterly 
saciate or glutted. 2549 Cheke Sedit. (1569) Eiv, Ye 
haue waxed greedye now vpon Cities, and haue attempted 
mightie spoyles, to glut vppe and ye coulde your, .hunger. 
x63a tr. Bruel's Praxis Med. 407 As they are forbidden 
to glut themselues, so they must not be altogether fasting. 
M35 Somerville II. 497 Grim Slaughter strides along 
Glutting her greedy Jaws, i82a-34 Good's Study Med. 
(ed. 4) 1. 116 There are other persons who have had a taste 
for harder substances, and have glutted themselves with 
stones, glass, and even leaden bullets. x8s2 Hawthorne 
Tanglewood T., Minota7^r (iByg) 33 De.stined to glut the 
ravenous maw of that detestable man-brute, 
trans/. 1667 Milton P. L. in. ^9 Thou . . shalt look down 
and smile, While.. I ruin all my Foes, Death last, and with 
his Carcass glut the Grave. 17x5-20 Pope Iliad^ xxi. 337 
Stay, and the furious flood shall cease to rave : ’Tis not thy 
fate to glut his angry wave. 1808 J. Barlow Columb. i. 
626 Crew and cargo glut the watery grave, a 1878 Bryant 
Freeman's Hymn (Cent.), Where famine never blasts the 
year, Nor plagues, nor earthquakes glut the grave, 
b. intr, for refl. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. ii. 74 Her babes were brought forth 
for the sword to glut upon. X847 Tennyson /' rfiec. 3^5 
Like three horses that have broken fence, And glutted all 
night long breastKieep in corn. We issued gorged with know- 
ledge. 

2. fig. To gratify to tlie full (in earlier use, a sense 
or appetite of any kind, now, esp., a ferocious or 
lustful desire). Also to glut a person, Ms eyes, 
etc. t m something. 

1549 Sir j. Cheke Hurt 0/ Sedition (1569) C ij b, You. . 
are better contented to suffer famine, .to glutte your lustes, 
than [etc.]. x6ai Burton Anat. Mel. 11, iii. in. (1651) 323 
A country man may travel from kingdome to kingdome 
and glut his eyes with delightful objects, X632 E. Reynolds 
Expl, xxofh Psalm 287 I'o glut themselves with the bloud 
of his people. 1633 P. Fletcher Poet. Misc. 82 Where idle 
boyes may glut their lustful! taste. 1639 J. %. Cioda7nas 31 
Not content to glut himselfe in such sins as might have 
some excuse. x66a Pepvs Diary 23 Aug., My Lady Castle- 
maine stood over against us upon a piece of White Hall, 
where I glutted myself with looking on her.^ 1696 tr. Du- 
guesne's Voy. E. Ind. 124 Those who admire shell-work, 
may glut their fancy here. 1743 J. Davidson ASneid ix. 
289 We have glutted ourselves with Vengeance to the full. 
1835 Lytton Rienzi iv. v, My employers are enough to 
glut your rsme an’ you were a tiger. 1853 Kingsley Hy- 
patia Pref., The realms of nature and of art were ransacked 
to glut the wonder, lust, and ferocity of a degraded populace. 
X874 Green Short Hist. vi. § $. 317 His ambition was 
glutted at last with the rank of Cardinal. 

b, intr. (and f refl.) To take one’s fill of think- 
ing, gazing, etc. on something ; to gloat on. Also 
to long greedily for. rare, 

163a E. Reynolds Expl. xxoth Psalm 310 By gazing and 
glutting themselves on the objects of the world. 0x639 
T. Carew Poems (1651) 81 Love doth with an hungry eye 
Glut on Beauty. Ibid. 87 Let othew glut on the extorted 
praise Of vulgar breath. 18x4 Spaniards i v. i, Y es, Boahdil, 
seize on the royal power; Thy hand gluts for it. il^o 
H. Pember Trag. Lesbos x. 139 Dost think she wants To 
see thy dog’s eyes glutting on her ? Off ! 

3. To overload or surfeit with food ; hence, to 
surfeit, cloy, or sicken with excess of anything. 

Used occas. for; To exhaust the power of gratifying 
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desire; opposed to which implies the extinction of the 
desire itself. 

C1400 /)es£r. 'froy 11777 There is no greuaunce so grete 
vndur god one, As the glemyng of gold, Jjat glottes here 
herds. 1530 Palsgr. 568 -2, 1 glut with meate, j€ en^loitUe. 
1 glut one ^with to inoche aboundance of any thy age, je 
&.sso}mys. There is no carnall pleasure but a man may be 
glutted in it. Ibid.^ I glut with slepe, je msopts. 1577 
VAUTRourLLiER Luther OH Ep. Gal. 286 When the Gos- 
pel! is diligently and daily preached, many being glutted 
therwith begin to loth it. ^ 1389 Puttenham E7ig. Poesie ii. 
ix. (Arb.) 96 The ouer busie and too speedy returne of one 
maner oftune, {doth] too much annoy and as it were glut 
the eare. 1618 Latham t&nd Bk, Falconry (1633) Fraiicke 
food with rest breeds imperfection, and glots the stomacke. 
iSai T. Williamson lx. Gmlaris IVise Vidllard 103 This 
life hath m__any commodities : so it is that wee may be full 
gorged, satiated, and glutted with them. 164a Fuller Holy 

Prof. St IV. 1. 241 He leaveth his Prince alwayes with 
an appetite, and ne. er gluts him with his company. 17x8 
Prior iSh/tJww/ It. 95, I f iund The fickle ear soon glutted 
with the sound. 1774 Goldsm. JSfat Hist (1776) HI. 237 
Swallowing their blood at large draughts, and .seeming 
rather glutted than satiated witli its abundance. 1803 Jane 
Porter Tkadeieus ix, (1831) 84 .Some straggling Cossacks 
from the town,, glutted, but not sated, with blood. 1822 
Hazlitt Tabk-t .Sen n. xv. (1869) 304 The ear is cloyed 
and glutted with warbled ecstasies or agonies. 

4 . To fill (a receptacle, channel, pipe, etc.) to 
excess; to choke up; to saturate, impregnate 
thoroughly with some substance. Now rare. 

1471 Ripley Camp. Alch. vn. in Ashm. {1653) 160 But geve 
y£ not so much that thou hyt glut, 1370-^ Lambaroe 
Peramb. Kent {1826) Tlie abundance of the light sand 
(wherewith the Sea hath of latter yeeres glutted the haven)* 
1394 Plat yaoell-ko. 1. 46 Ground , . which . . hath been 
glutted with salt water. 1680 Boyle Scept Cksm. n. 126 
Sal Tartad duldfy'd by Distilling from it Spirit of Wine 
till the Salt be sufficiently gUitteu with its Sulphur. X796 
C Marshall Garden, iv, (1813) 47 When manure is applied, 
the ground is not to {>e glutted with d u ng. 1840 Hood Miss 
KUmanseg'g^ Her Fancy Ball vii, With light all the square 
is glutted. 1878 Brosvning Foe Is Croisk xi, Crystals grown 
where ocean gluts Their promontory's breadth with salt. 

5 . To overstock with mercantile goods. Chiefly 
te glut the market. 

1:624 Capt, Smith Virginia 336 Some of the rest . . so 
glutted the market, that the price was abated. X687 A, 
Lovell TkevemCs Tratf.m. i n The Dutch carry to Japan 
. . Cloves, but in a small quantity , . that the Japanese may 
not be glutted with them, 1757 Jos. Harris Coins 63 The 
Kuropean markets are never glutted with either .. gold or 
silver. *768 Gray IM. Poems (1773) 333 Dodsfey has con- 
trived to glut the town already with two editions beforehand, 
1823 McCulloch Fol. Scon. n. iv. 173 We .should ere long 
glut the market of the world with our commodities. 

G-ltlt (gli?t) , v f [ad. F. ghtir, gloutir (oh%) 
to swallow:— L. glutttre^ tram. To swallow 
greedily, gulp down ; also to glut down, in (cf. 
EnoEiUT, used earlier in this sense). Now rare. 

1600 T. Lane Tom Teldroth 128, I pray thee stirre my 
jawes that 1 may glut it 1610 Shaks. Tmtp. i, i. 63 HeeU 
be hangM yet, Though euery drop of water .sweare against 
it, And ^pe at widst to glut him, x 656 G. Harvey Mi^rb. 
Ane'l. xii. 138 Those that glut down such immeasurable 
proportions of flesh. 1773 J. Ross Fratricide vu 320 ( MS.) 
Othat thou [ElarthJ would'st Gape and. .glut the .Murd'rer's 
in J X790 A. Wilson Ep. to % Doh’e P<>et. Wks. (1846) 
18 Tell them a plan o' cent, percent.. The/ll glut yer words 
like hinee. x86x Lytton & Fame TannMnser 2^ A throb- 
bing light that grows and glows From glare to greater glare, 
until it gluts And gulfs him in. 

Glut Cglnt), 71.3 [cf.GLUTJtJ. 3 ] fSeequot.) 

*867 Smyth SaiioFs Word-bk, s, v., Glut used [? read is 
used for} to prevenl slipping, as sand and nippers glut the 
messenger; the fall of a tackle across the sheaves, by 
which it is choked or glutted. 

Glut-, abbreviated combining form of GbUTEtf 
used in the formation of chemical terms, as ^luta- 
comic a., derived from glnten and aconitine ; 
add, CgHgO.!* Gluta'mio or G-lutaml'nlc a., 
derived from gluten and amidogen; g. add, 
€51191^04. 0rlULta‘mitt.e * glutamic amide. Qlu- 
ta-nlc in g. add, (see quot.). G-lu- 

taric a., derived from gluten and tartaric add 
(C02H)2 (CHa)^. Glu tazine, CgHgNaOa, a 
white crystalline compound derived from pyridine. 

1889 Muir & Morley Waits* Diet. Ckem. 11 . 613 *Glnk 
aconic acid . . isomeric with citraconic acid. X878 Kingzktt 
Anim. Cltem. 364 Coaglr.tin yields *gltttamic acid. 1888 
Muir & Morley Watt f Diet. Ckem. I. Amidogluiaric 
owe/ =: Glutamic acid. 1^7 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 788 
I*actic, succinic, glutamic, and aspartic acids. 1883 Syd. 
Soc. Lex,, ^Ghiiamin, an amide of asparagin existing in 
beet root, in the shoots of the vetch, and the pumpkin. 
Ibid., ’■Gliitanic acid, a substance obtained by acting on a 
waterysoiutionofglutaminic acid with a current of nitrous 
acid gas . . Also called oxyglutaric add. Ibid., *Glntaric 
acid, a crystalline substance obtained by heating glutanic 
acid with Iiydriodic acid, 1889 Muir & Morley Wafts* 
Diet. Ckem. ZL 614 Gluiaric acid, normal pyrotartaric 
add. Ibid. ^ri7«/<2:c/»<fi=di-oxy-amido-pyridme. 

Glutasal, gluteal a. [t 

Glo'1ve-us -f -AL.] Of or Monging to the giutseL 
^ 1804 Absrnethy Stirg. Obs. 98 Cysts . . originally formed 
in the . . great gluteal muscle. 1831 R. Knox CloqmPs 
Anat. mj 'I'he ^utaeal vessels and nerve. 1842 E. Wilson 
Anai.^ rode 3 f, (ed, 2) 315 The Gluteal Artery is the con- 
tinuation of the posterior trunk of the internal iliac. 1878 
T. Bryant Pract Snrg. L 20 It may . , appear in the but- 
tock aS' a * gluteal abswess 7 

.So a. ■■ 

xM Fori/dk Nov, 222/x The glutean muscloL 
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II GlntsBTis, glutens (gl'a-, gh/tri's). PI. gin- 

tSBi, -tei \mod.L. gliitijeus, gltllSns, f. Gr, 

ykovros rump, buttock.] One of the three large 
muscles (distinguished zisglntteus maxinms, medius, 
minimus) which form the buttock, andserve to move 
the thigh in man ; sometimes applied to their ana- 
logues in the lower animals. Also in attrib. or adj. 
use, glutmis muscle, gluted muscles. 

s68i tr. Willis* Pem. Med, Whs. Vocab., muscles 

of the thigh. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Glutsei. 1816 
A. C. Hutchison PracL Obs. Sitrg. <1826) n6 From the 
ankle to the trochanter, and over the glutaei muscles. 1840 
G. Ellis A nai. 454 Other small branches of the sciatic come 
from beneath the border of the gluteu-s. 1833 Ramshotham 
Obstetr. Med. 2 The attachment of the three powerful glutmi 
muscles, 1893 A. S. lEcci.mSciatica 33 Muscular rheumatism 
of the gluteus. 

GluteB. (gl’^ 7 -, gl?5*ten). Also 8 glutton, [a. 
L. gluten glue, peril, through F. gluten (i6th c.).] 

1 . Any sticky substance ; a gum or glue. rare. 

1639 Du Verger tr. Cmnud Admir. Events 98 The love 
of vertue (which was the cement, or gluten of their friend- 
ship). i82x Craig Lect. Drawing n. 110 The use of some 
kind of gum, or gluten, by way of size. 1870 Emerson Soc. 
^ SoliL, Cwilis. Wks. (Bohn) III, 8 I’he power of a wafer 
or a drop of wax or gluten to guard a letter, 

b. A viscid animal secretion* 

x8o2 Ringley Anini. Bkg. (1813) III. 456 The gluten sup- 
plied by a gland {in the mussel]. 1834 R. Miidik Brit. 
Birds L 224 Those swallows which constnict tneir nests of 
humid mud (they too may secrete less or more of a .similar 
gluten) never build so high, .as the swift. 

1 2 . The albuminous element of animal tissr.es, 
now called Fibhin. Sometimes animal gluten. 

1397 Chimrg. L vi. (1634)21 The fourth (humour] 

is called Gluten, and is the proper humiditie of the similar 
parts. x6s8 A- Fox tr. Wurid Smg. vi. 22 With that 
peaking and searching they break and destroy that natural 
Gluten or BaI.^om (which settleth for the healing, and is the 
healing it seif). 1746 R. James in Moufet & Rennet 
Health* s Impr&th Introd. 65 The much smaller Quantity of 
the oleaginous Liquor that is found in fresh Vegetables, in 
Comparison of what is found in Flesh . .prevents the Forma- 
tion of a too tenacious Glutton. 1800 Henry Epit. Ckem. 
(t8o8) 306 Gluten forms the basis of the muscular or fleshy 
parts of animals. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 41 L 547 
Fibrin or fibrous matter, frequently also called coagulable 
lymph, and gluten. 

3 . The mtrogenoiis part of the flour of wheat or 
Other grain, which remains behind as a viscid sub- 
stance when the starch is removed by kneading the 
flour in a current of water, 

1803 Med. frnl. X. 45 The eighth part of these 45, seems 
to be resin, intimately mixed with gluten. 1822 Imison ScL 
^ Art H. laS Gluten is insoluble in water and is elastic 
like elastic gum. 1837 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. II. 301 
Wheat contains pure vegetable matter along with, .gluten, 
which very much approximates to the character of animal 
matter. 184^ Todd & Bowman FAys. Anat. 1 . 40 Gluten 
..yields a principle which is called vegetable fibrme. 1876 
Harley Mai, Med. <ed. 6) 31% Oats contain a larger pro- 
portion of gluten than any of the other cerols in use, 

4 . Geoh A tenacious mass (as of clay, bitumen, 
etc.). So F. gluten, ? Obs. 

18x1 Pinkerton Petral. 1 . 530 A puddinj^-stone of frag- 
ments of black homstein in a gluten of day, iron, and lime. 

5 . Comb., as gluten-bread, bread containing a 
large proportion of gluten, prescribed in the diet of 
patients suffering from diabetes; gluten-casein, 
-fibrin, the vegetable casein and fibrin which Ibrm 
constituents of ghilen, 

X846 G. Day tr. Simon's An im. Ckem. II 296 Gluten- 
bread containing only one-half the amount of starch, but 
three times the amount of nitrogenous matter, was given in 
its place. 1876 Trans. Clinical Sac. IX. 148 E partially 
restricted dietary was commenced, gluten bread being sub- 
stituted for the ordinary loaf. 1885 Goodale Physiol. Bat. 

g Casein of plants comprises the following substances: 

^,umin, giuten-caaein, conglutin. Ibid. 3^ Gelatin of 
plants. The associated matters are (i) Gliadin, (ai Mucedin, 
(3) Gluten-fibrin. 

Gluteneide: seeGLUTTONET, 
f Gluiieiute. Oeol. Obs. rare'-'^. [f* Gluten 
- f -iTE.] A conglomerate rock (cf. Gluten 4). 
181X Pinkerton Peirai. I. 138 Clutenitc, consisting of 
fragments of granite, cemented by trap. Siderous glutenite, 
or pudding-stone of the most modern IcR'matioxL 

OlTiter, var. Glothee, Ohs., to flatter. 

Giuiiemess. Ohs. [?ad. OF. ^mdemu 
gluttony; but efi ON* glutr wasteful luxury.] 
Gluttony. 

4rx2oo*'0»MW *x6so Forrjn birrk alire firrst Offitredenn 
gluterrnesse . . Forr gluterrnesse waccn«kk®tllGalne«se»s ia)>e 
stretmcl:^. A all© fate Itmtess Bigianenn .k«re & springenn 
ut Off gluterraessgsw rote. C’V'ery frequent in Ormin.J 
Gltttarous, var. Glutteeoos, -key, Ohs. 

tGlutigflllt, Ohs. rare"^-^. [echoic s see 

quot.] tram. To swallow or gulp down. 

Traijv Comm, Prm, xxx. 15 Whiles be glutglats 
their blood, m the young Eaglets are mid to do (lob 39, 30) 
% a word made from the sound 
Olutliier, Sc. w. Olother, Ohs., to flatter, 
©lmt-li© 3 sci 3 lg. *The blueback, Ciupea msH- 
mUis^ an American dipeoid fish closely related to 
the alewife ’ {Cemi, 

IS-liitiia. CpM-, Chem. Also glutine. 

[a. F, gluHne (bfe) v^ctable albumen, prob, f* 
L, giM{m) + dmt see -m J. 


GLUTimm 

ti. »• Gluten i and 3. Obs. 

1823 J. Nicholson Operaf. Mechanic ^xyj He .. wets the 
fibres {of flax or hemp] and rubs them together, which, by 
the glutine remaining in them will cause them to adhere. 
1866 Roscoe Elem. Chem. xli. 354 Glutin, or the sticky, 
elastic substance contained with starch in wheaten flour, is 
vegetable fibrin. 

2 . * Vegetable albumen, as distinguished from 
gluten ’ (Mayne Expos. Eex. 1854) ; Gliadin. 

1838 T. Thomson Ckem. Org, Bodies 6S4 Of Glutin. This 
name has been given by M. de .Saussure to the substance . . 
described by EinholF, under the name of hkber. It maybe 
obtained by boiling alcohol upon the gluten of wheat, and 
freeing tlie solution from mucin . . If the alcohol be evapo- 
rated, the glutin is left in tlie state of a yellowish translucent 
matter. 1844 Hoblyn Diet. Med., Glutine, a principle resem- 
bling gluten, but differing from it in not being soluble in 
alcohol, 

3 . ‘ A distinct form of gelatin obtained from skin, 
hoof, bone, etc.’ (Mayne Expos. Eex. 1854). 

184s G. E, Day tr* Simon's A nim. Ckem. 1 . 26 By long 
continued boiling, glutin loses its power of gelatinizing. 
1852 Mohfit I'aiming 4- Currying (1853) 142 Glutin is the 
principal component of glue. 

t Glu'tiliailt, ppl. a. Obs. rare-'*', [ad. L, 
glfttmant-em, pres, pple, of glutinare to Gluti- 
NATK.] * Glutinativb a . 

xCDa tr. BoneCs Merc. Compii. vii. 252 W^hich , dressing 
may be kept on by a defeusative and glutinant Plaster. 

1 01 it*tmate, *0. Obs. [f. ppL stem of L. 
glfiiindre, t. gl/ilin-, gluten glue.] 

1 . irans. Med. a. To close up, heal (a wound), 
b. To cure relaxation in (the bowels, veins, etc.); 
to constipate. Also absoL 

1364 P. Woor.:j //£>/^//^«/ i‘/MLi.x.37Comferie. .glutinateth 
and ioyiicth together freshe woundes. i6xo Barrough 
Moth. Physkk li. _xii. (1639) 9J- You must minister those 
medicines which will glutinate and heale up the ulcer. 1641 
French Distill, v. (1651) 165 'I'he inward use of these bath- 
waters i.s. . by reason of the sulphur to dry, inollifie, discusse, 
and glutinate, and to help all uterine eflects. tr. BoneCs 
Merc* Compit. in. 79 It may, by the power of Nature, be 
glutinated with a kind of bony cicatrice, X748tr. Vegetins* 
Distemp. Horses 344 It is thought that this will glutinate 
any of the inward Parts or Vessels. 

2 . (See quots.) 

1604 R. Cawuhey Table Aiph,, Glutinate, to glue, or 
ioyne tOii ether. 1698 \y^yetGiutmated\ X7ax-i8oo Bailey, 
Glutinah’, to glue or stick together. Hence in Todd, etc. 

lienee f Glu'tinated, f 01 u*tmating ppl. adjs. 

1634 T, Johnson Parey's Chimrg, 1033 jDrinesse and 
astriction produce a glutinating and cicatrizing faculty. 
1655 CuLi'Ei'REK Bivenus ii. xiii, 88 You must use Astringent: 
and Glutinating Medicines. x6^ B'rver Hcc. if. India 4* 
P. 356 Their Bows*, not made of Wood, but glutinated Horn. 

t G-lntina'tioii* Obs. \p.d..'L.glutindti5n~em, 
n. of action f. glutinare : see prec, J 

1 . Med. The process ofelosing or healing (wounds, 
etc.) ; also pL, apifliances for tnis purpose. 

1607 Tob-heh. Faurf. /j''<?u!jr/j?(r658) 546 The wounds made 
of them are dangerou.s, because ..it is. .impossible to bring 
them to a glutination with medi ines. 1657 Physical Diet., 
Glutinaiiom, such things that (like glue) are used to joyn 
and dose up broken wmes, veins, ^c. 1684 tr. Boueis 
Merc. Compii. m. s3^As-ses milk., cures the Ulcer by 
ckanstng . .and by glutinatiO'Lu 

2 . Gluing. 

X676 in Coles. X706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Glutination, 
a gluing tngether, or joyning togetiier with Glue. 1721-X800 
in Bailky. Hence in Toon and mod. Diets. 

t G'lxiijittative, d. and sb. jMed. Obs. [ad. 
late gliliinditv-us, {.glutinare : see Glutinate.] 

A. adj. Having the property of joining together 
or closing up (wounds, etc.) ; constrictive. 

X578 Lvi E Dodoens i, ciii. 146 The .same {rootes of Com* 
ferie} are so ghuinatiue that if (etc.]. 1583 Banister tr. 
IVeikePs Chymirg. 336 Such, a one is to be ioynecl . . by 
stitching and glutiuatiue medicines. 1637 Tomlinson 
K emu's Disfi. 452 It [Isinglass] is rightly xnixed with 
glutiuative Salves. X706 Phili.ips (ed. Kersey), Clutinative, 
pro^Rjr to glue, that has a gluing Quality. X72i"i8oo in 
Baii.ey ; hence in Tooo and mod. Diets. 

B. sb. pi. Medical preparations which serve to 
close up (wounds, etc.) or bind together. 

fr 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 6 Cap. v of gludnatiuisS: con- 
soHdatiuis, jzRt hub doseres & consouderes, & difference 
of hem.l Riixilky Praci. Physkk 67 If the bone be 

broken withal, common glutinatives re-strain the venome. 
1684 tr. Bauet's Mere. Compit. xvui. 600 The place must be 
cicatrized by astringents and glutinatives. 

Hence f * gittey quality \ 

Bailsy* 

t li'lTlIdbaiatory, Med. Ohs. rare—'*, [ad. late 
L. (medical) saGhUTi native a . ^ 

xt5^7 Tomlinson Memu's Djsp. 31 That medicament is 
called.. gluthiatory which conjoynes.. parts disjoyaed, 

tGluiimifig, ///. Ohs. rare-K [f. L. 
gfutin-^, gifdeu glue + -INO ®.] Sticky, gluey. 

R, White tr. Digby's Pmmi. Symp. (ed. 2) 43 These 
fthe beames from the Mooal clean contrary do refresh and 
moysten in a notable manner, leaving an aquatick, and 
viscous glutining kind of sweat upon the glasse. 

CHutmias© glistmoiz), v. ff. as prec, + 

-«E.] irans. To rent&r viscous or gluey. Hence 

Gta'ilaiaiug ppL cl 

*7So 0 . Hughes Barbadoes i53This gluey substance may 
be of further use if gathered by butterflies or other flying 
insect® , . to glutinize their bags or webs4__befo!T; they ^ter 
into the Aurelia state. x8*4 Last Act 11. i, Ihinking about 
him . , fnwas my soul and glntinwes my blood. X883 // mn*- 


GLUTIHOID. 


GLUTTOiriSH, 


wic/t’s Phofogr. C/tem. (ed Taylor) 203 Iodide of Cadmittm 
. .would have superseded the other Iodides, had it not been 
for its gludnizing action on Pyroxyiine* 

Glutisioid gl^tmoid), a. [f. as prec, + 

-ori). j Resembling gluten. 

1876 Harley (ed. 6) 729 Grape-juice also con- 

tains gum, .. colouring matter, and a glutinoid substance. 

Glutinose gl«'tuwusj, 4 . [bee-osE.] =* 

ObUTINOlJS. 

1840 in Paxton Bot Diet 1882 in Ogilvie. 

Glmtinosity vgl‘ ^ gliJ tin^^-siti j . [f, L. ghlti- 
Glutinous + ~irv.J The quality or condi- 
tion of being glutinous. 

c 1400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg, 45 pe stipticite of )?e rosis . . & 
glutinosite of \>& wornies. .remeuen j?e akl?e of he senewis. 
x<5o8 Toi'SELL Serfimts (1:658) 782 The Spider. . new sirength- 
neth them afresh . . with another new glutiuosity, or fast- 
binding clamminesse. x 6 Zi^ tt. Bmet's Mcrc.Compii. in. 51 
Austere things . . give glutinosity and toughness to Fluids. ’ 
X876 tr. Wagner'' s Gm. PaiiwL (ed- 6) 246 l*he cause of the 
glutinosity lies in. the fine processes, which the cells invari- 
ably have also during their onward flow. 

Giutmons gh«-, gb^“tin3s), a. Also 7 glut- 
tinous. [ad, L. glBlims-us, f. glutin- Gluten. 
Cf. "h' . giuiimzix.'] Of the nature of glue or gluten ; 
viscid, sticky, gluey, 

1576 Baker Jeivell of Health Masticke..gura,orany 
other matter, that being wrought and made glutynous or 
giewishe [etc.]. 1603 B. Jonson Sejnnns i, i, We haue . . 
No soft, and glutinous bodies, that can stick, Like Snailes 
on ijainted walls. 1630 Venne;r Via Recta iii. 52 The 
nourishment thereof is too moist, grosse, glutinous, and 
obstructiue. X’Jz^ Swift Gulliver m. v. 209 Gums, oils, 
and other glutinous matter. 1779 Forrest Fo/. M. Guinea 
188 As I went in barefooted, I found the miry stuff stick to 
my feet. Being very glutinous, it was not easily washed off. 
1820 Keats Lamia i. 2io_God Bacchus. .Stretch’d out, at 
ease, beneath a glutinous pine. 1831-6 Woodward Mollusca 
1x3 Some of the gasteropoda can suspend tliemseIve.H by 
glutinous threads. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 111. 658 The 
sinews have a firmer and more glutinous nature than flesh. 

fig, 1638 Rouse Heav. Unm,gl^x>2,) 157, I may be able 
to hold thee fast with the glutinous bond of true love. 
1653 Fuller Ch. Hist ix, xvi. § 38 Beside.s the glutenous 
nature of all aspersions to .stick where they light, 1721 R. 
Kei i h tr. T. d Kempis' SoliL Soul ix. 170, I am fettered 
with the glutinous Affection of fading .slippery Things. 1883 
A. Forbes in 39M Cent. Oct. 722 The accent of the lower 
classes, which is a glutinous Cockney. 

Hence O-lTi'tinoTisly adv.y G-ltftinoTisiiess. 

1620 Dekker Dreame (1860) 29 The .Egyptian Caliginous 
black vapor . . glutinously thick, a 1661 Fuller Worthies 
Dorset, i. (1662) 277 His [the tench’s] Natural unctuous 
glutinousness, which quickly consol idateth any green gash 
m any fish, 1683 Boyle A'«^. Notion Nat 192 Spirit of 
Wine, whose Tenacity and C?lutinousness is far less than 
that of Water. 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. I. xxvii. § 16 As 
if one had dipped it [the shaft 3^ into a niass of melted orna- 
ment. .and brought up a quantity adhering glutinously to its 
extremity. 1872 Gko, Eliot Muidiem., The most glutinously 
indefinite minds enclose some hard grains of habit. 

Glutiry, var. Gluttery, Oh. 

Glutitiou (gl^^ti-Jsn). [n. of action f. L. gluttre 
to swallow.] The action of swallowing, deglutition, 

1888 Med. News^ LOI. 508 (Cent.) This . . does not, as a 
rule, prevent glutition. 

GliX*tl0SS, a. nonce- wd. [f. Glut sb 3 or Glut 
37.1 -h -LESS.] Insatiable. 

1787 'Bts.st Angling 8 The greedy Trout and glutless Eel. 
t Glu'tman. Oh* [f. Glut sb.'^ + Man.] (See 
quot.) 

1796 CoLQUHoUN Police Meirop. 64 Inferior Officers of the 
Customs, and particularly that class of supernumerary tides- 
men who are employed, pro temp ore y 'mxexx there is hurry 
of business, and who, from that circumstance, are called 
glutmen. 

Glmtrie, -y, var. Gluttery, Oh. 

Gliitt(©, obs. form of Glut sb, and if. 

Glutted (gifted), ppL [f. Glut z'.l + -ed'*.] 
In senses of the vb. 

n:x586 Sidney Arcadia in. (1633) 296 But those valiant 
couples, .gave new appetites to the almost glutted eyes of the 
beholders. 1635 Quarles Embl. lU ii. (1718) 69 She sucks and 
draws her brother's golden store Until her glutted orb can 
suck no more. 1702 Pope WifeofBaiho&z A glutted market 
makes provision cheap. 1718 Prior Solomon i. 2x9 The faithful 
hound. .Takes what the glutted child denies to eat. 1836 
Emerson JSng, TraitSy Lit. Wks. (Bohn) II. 113 Glutted 
markets and low prices. 

Glutted (glt^-ted), ppl. 0.2 rare'"’’^. [f. Glut 
37.2 + -ED 1 . j That is swallowed greedily. 

1667 Milton F. L. x. 633 My Hell-hounds.. cratnm’d and 
gorg’d nigh burst With suckt and glutted offal 

Gluttony, obs. form of Gluttony. 

Glutter (gb-tsi). rare, f echoic.] Splutter. 

1826 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1853 I. 240 What a 

f lutter of gutturals. 1884 R. Buchanan Foxglove Manor 
I. xxvi. 244 Here and there.. ran a weazel. .in one eternal 
glutter and hurry of bloodthirsty emotion. 

t Glu’tterous, a. Oh. rare. In 4 glote- 
rous(e, glotoroos, 5 gluterus. [ad. OF* *glou- 
iereux ; cf. next.] = Gluttonous. 

1382 Wyclif Lev. xi. 30 A mygal, that is a beeste born 
trecherows to bigile, and moost gloterous [1388 margin a 

t ileful and most gloterouse mous]. 1483 Angl. 160/1 
rluterus. .edaXy gulosusy ingluuiosus. 

t Glu'tteiry. Obs. Forms ; 3 glot(e)ri, glo- 
tory, glutry,~rie, 3-4glotery, -ori, 4 glot(te)ry, 
gluttery, -eri(0, -erye, glutiry, -urry, 4-5 glo- 
torye, 5 glutterye, glutery, gluttre. [a. OF. 
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gioHrky gUnieriCy f. gloi glutton: see Glut 
and -LRY.J Gluttony. 

The word is chiefly northern, occurring frequently in the 
C?/rs<?iKil/wWx'and in Hampole. 

a Cursor M. 10114 pe fleche has redili him hi, Foil 

liking, and gloteri. «i34o Hampole PaWA’?" ixviii, 19 pe 
wickid defiles of glutiry and lichery. 1383 Wvcuf Deut. 
xxi. 20 This cure sone . . to glotryes [1388 glotonyes] takith 
hede, and to leccheiye, and to feestis. c 1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) XV. 69 pai. .ocGupiez all be day. .in driukyng and in 
glotry. 1C14S0 St. Cutkhert (Surtees) 7172 pai turned to 
glutery and confusiqun. c 1470 Henry Wallace vii. 349 
Throuch full gluttre in swarff swappyt lik swyn. 

Glutting (gb-tiij), vbl. sb.^ [f. Glut 37.1 + 
-IKO l] The action of Ihe verb GlutI ; feeding 
to repletion, cramming, or cloying. Also concr., 
an amount (of food) that gluts. 

cr3i5 Shoreham 97 And that thou ne werche nau^t, Ac 
gest to byne gloutynge ..Thou halst wel wors thane 
masse-day Thane manne myd hys workynge. 1349 Cheke 
H art Sedit (1569) G iv b. By vsing of . . glutting of meates 
which weakeneth the body. 1598 Florio, Corfacciatay a 
panchfuil, a glutting. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 300 Some Food 
we may vse long and much, without Glutting. 1649 J^R. 
1’aylor Gt Bxemp. in. xiv. 26 Nothing but glutdngs of 
the sence. 1633 Rouse Myst Marr. 303 So temperate a 
moderation between glutting and starving, that the soul be 
neither too fat nor too lean. 

Glutting’ (gl^'tirj), vhl. shfi^ rare. [f. Glut 
+ -ING L] a. The action of the verb Glut 2 ; 
greedy swallowing, gulping, Kho ghtiting doiun. 
b. A sound as of swallowing, 

^ 1632 Lithgow Trav. in. 127 He swimmes, and sinkes, and 
in that glutting downe. The angry Fatesj did kind Leander 
drowne, 1733 Cheyne Eng. Maladv ii. xi. § 2 (1734) 239 The 
Breathing dilficult, with Glutting, Gulping, orChoaking. 

Glu*ttiug, ppl- a.^ [f. Glut v.^ -i- -ing-.] 
That gluts, sates, or cloys. 

1574 T. Newton Dir, Health Mag, 52 A great gluttinge 
draught drowneth the meate. 1634 Rainbow Labour (1635) 
13 Glutting morsels spread upon .. purples. 1681 Flavel 
Meth. Grace xii. 252 The loveliness of every creature is of 
a cloying and glutting nature. 

Hence Glu-ttingly adv.y so as to glut. 

1611 Florio, A saizetd, with saciety, hold-belly-hold, glut- 
tiugly. 

Glu’tting, ppL a.^ [f. Glut 27.2 -ing^.] 

That gluts or swallow’s greedily. 

155s Harpsfield Divorce (1878; 287 This insatiable, glut- 
ting Charibdis and Sylla. 

Gluttinous, Obs. form of Glutinous. 
t Glu'fetisli, a. Obs. rare. [f. Glut sb.^ 4 -ISH.] 
Cloying, satiating. 

16^ MIoufet & Bennet Healths Improv. (1746) 113 If 
they be over sweet and sluttish, they soon turn into Choler, 
stop the Liver [etc.]. Ibid. 272 No Eel is free from a veno- 
mous Malignity and a kind of gluttish suffocating Juice. 

Gluttou (gl2?t‘n), jA and a. Forms: 3 glutun, 
glotun., 3-4 glotoun, (4 glotoune, -owne, -en) , 
4-6 gloton, (5 glotone, gluton), 5-6 glotton, 
(6 glutten, Sc. glowton, glo'uttoun), 6- glutton. 
[a.OF. g/uhmjglnlon {mod.F.glotelon —Sp.g/olon, 
Rg.gloldO)lt,g/izollone) :^L.glz 7 lm-em, ghiitdn-em, 
sb. related to glutire to gulp down, swallow. The 
L. nom. glzllo is represented by shorter forms in 
some of the Romanic languages, as OF. gioz, gluz^ 
glouSy etc. (later glout masc., gloitte fern.), Prov, 
gloizylx. ghiott&'y cf. Glut 

A. sb. 1 . One who eats to excess, or who takes 
pleasure in immodemte eating ; a gormandizer. 

a xa2S Ancr. R. 214 pe ^iure glutun is b®s feondes man- 
ciple. a 1300 K. Horn 1x22 Hue. .fulde him of the broune 
A bolle of a galoun. Hue wende he were a glotoun. 1387 
Trevisa Higden H. 171 In berynge pey beep menstralles 
and heraudes, in talkynge grete spekeres, in etynge and 
in drynkynge glotouns. c 1450 Mirour Saluaciotm 658 
The Gloton knaweserthlinesse and vnknawes hevenly thing. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 233 The couetous person 
. . hath his meditacion on his goodes, the gloton on his in- 
ordynat appetytes, and so of other, cis^ C’tess Pem- 
broke Ps. Lxxvin. xiii, Gods wrathful! rage upon these 

f luttons sent, Of all their troupes the principallest slew. 1725 
OPE Odyss. XI. 149 There foul adulterers to thy bride resort. 
And lordly gluttons riot in thy court, 1774 Goldsm, ilVifff/. 
18 At a dinner so various, at such a repast Who’d not be a 

f lutton, and stick to the last? 1821 Syd. Smith Wks. (1867) 
. 329 But you will never separate the wealthy glutton from 
his pheasant. 1880 Mrs. Forrester Roy 4 V. 1 . 38 Fancy 
her wanting to marry a lovely girl to a disgusting old glutton 
like the Baron. 

fig. 1548 Hall C/iFwzL, Hen. Vf xyj Suche a strong percer 
is money, and suche a gredie glotton is avarice. 

Prov. c 1330 R. Hilles Coznmon-PL Bk. (1858) 140 Non 
sygheth so sore as the gloton that may no more. 

f b. The {rich) gktitony the rich man of the para- 
ble (Luke xvi. 1 9), who* fared sumptuously every day’. 
~ L. dives epuloy in the Vulgate heading of the chapter. 

[i: X380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 1 pere was a riche man 
pat disuside his richesse.in pride and in glotonye.] 1412 
PUgT.Sowle (Caxton 1483) lii.ix. 56 The riche gloton lacketh 
water to kele with his tonge. 1568 Lauder Prettie Mirrojir 
loi The Gluttoun, quha fro delkius. .That petiit nocht the 
pure Lazarus, a 1592 H. Smith Serm. {x 6 zs) 351 That fiery 
lake, where the Glutton begges but a drop of water to coole 
the tip of his tongue. 1722 Be Foe Relig. Conrtsh. i. ii- 
(1840) 66 Would you change your condition with me that 
am the rich glutton ? 

c, applied to animals. (Cf. 4, 5.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvnr. i. (1495) 73S Some 
bestes ben grete glotous and grete deuourers of meete. 1697 
Bryden Virg. Georg, iv. 166 Sweet Gardens, full of Saffron 


Flow’rs, invite The wand’ring (gluttons, and retard their 
Flight. CX7SO Shpinstone Elegies xv. 67 From their own 
streams their choicer fare they drew ; To luxe tlie scaly 
glutton to the shore. 

2 . jfig^ One who is inordinately fond of some 
specilied object or pursuit, esp. a glutton of bookSy 
after L. hdluo Hbrorum. 

a 1704 T. Brow'N Sat P'r. Wks. 1730 I. 60 Since ’tis 
no .sin of books to be a glutton, I truck’d St. Austin fora 
leg of mutton. 1706 Granville Brit. Enchanters i. i, 4 
Foes alike to Good, Gluttons in Murder, wanton to destroy. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat. 11852) II. 484 We tiilk of a thirst 
of knowledge, a glutton of books, i860 Marsh Eng. Lang. 
xxi. 464 The elder Pliny, .the most voracious literary glutton 
of ancient times. 

b. Sparling slaztg. (See quots.) 

1809 European Mag. LV. 22 I’he term glutton whether at 
a figiit or a feast is now indiscriminately applied to every 
man of true bottom. 1819 Moore Tom Crib (ed. 3) p. xvi, 
A ‘ glutton ’. .the classical phrase at Moulsey-Hurst, for one 
who . . takes a deal of punishment before he is satisfied, 
fB. As a general term ol reproach or contempt : 
A vile wretch; ‘a knaue, rascall, filthie fellow’ 
(Cotgr.). (The earliest sense recorded in OF.) Obs. 
c 1300 Ha 7 >elok 2104 None but wicke men, Glotuns, reu[e]res, 
or wicke theues. c x^jSoSirFerumb. 164 A, glotoun saide 
J>e Emperer, ‘entempre pou beter |?y tonge’. 1432-30 tr. 
Higden (Rolls) VI L 327 Sea.se, gloton [L. nelmlo]y y am 
kynge of Ynglonde. c 14^ Caxton Sonnes of Aymon lii. 83 
‘ Go forth, ^otton, goddis curse haue thou ’ sayd Aymon to 
his sone Reynawde. 1523 Ld. Berners P'roiss. I. ccclxxxiii. 
626 Watte Tyler, Jacke Strawe, and Johan Ball..founde 
the archebysshoppe of Caunterbury. .these glottons [F. ces 
glouto7is\ toke hym and strake of his heed. 

4 . A voracious animal, Gttlo iuscus or arciicuSy 
belonging to the Mustdidm or weasels and martens, 
but much larger than other members of that family. 
It is a native of the northern parts of Europe, Asia, 
and America ; the American variety is commonly 
called Wolverene or Carcajou. 

1674 tr, SekeffePs Lapland 134 The Gluttons . . have a 
round head, strong and sharp teeth, like a Wolfs ., some 
compare it to the Otter, but it is far greedier than he, for 
thence it gets its name. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist {1776) 
III. 395 The Glutton.. for several reasons, seems to belong 
to this tribe [the weasels], and this only, 1834 M«Murtrie 
CnviePs A nim. Kingd. 61 Linnaeus . . placed the Gluttons 
among the bears, but they approximate much nemer to the 
weasms in their teeth as well as in their habits. 1863 
Lubbock Pteh. Times ix. (1869) 295 The glutton or wolverine 
. . has been found in three of the English bone-caves. 

6. A speciesof the genus PWwjT of Infusoria. ? 0 /v. 
1769 Ellis in Phil. Trans. LiX. 150 Fig. 6. is the voimx 
voraXy or the glutton. 

6. Coznb.y ds glutton-like adj, and adv. 

1392 Shaks. Vm. Sc Ad. xciy Gluttonlike she feeds, yet 
neuerfilleth. 1399 T. MCoufet] Silkvoorznes 43 And glutton- 
like to vomit vp their meate. 1697 Congreve Mourning 
Bride 1. i. 3 Some unsuspected hoard of darling Grief, Which 
they un.seen, may waii and weep and mourn, And Giutton- 
iike alone devour. 

B. culj. = Gluttonous; also (see A 3) f villaiu* 
ons. (Cf. F. glouton adj.) 

1387-8 T. UsK Test Love in. ix. <Skeat) 63 Ri^ht as I was 
.sorowed thorow the gloton cloud of manifolde sickly sorow. 
iriS47 Surrey /-'j?. Ixxiii. 26 in "pKck. Nugse Antiq. (1804) 
II. 365 Who.se glutten chekes slouth feads so fatt, as scant 
their eyes be sene. 1682 Drydem Religh Laid 33 in 
Pleasure some their glutton souls would steep. 17x2 Con- 
greve Ovids Art Love 111. Wks. 1730111. 324 No Glutton 
Nymph, however Fair, can wound, Tho’ more than Helen 
she in Charms abound- 1723 Pope Odyss. xix. 645 q’he geese 
{a glutton race) by thee deplor’d, Portend the Suitors fated to 
my sword. 1803 xxi Spirit Puhl. fmis. (1806) IX. 244 His 
glutton stomach would have gorged the world- 1856 J. H. 
Newman Callisia xv. 136 The small patches of ground be- 
longing to the poor peasants, .are the prey of these glutton 
invaders [.rc. locusts], 

+ Glu’tton, z'- Ohs. [f. the sb. ; cf. OF. glou- 
tanner.] intr. To feed voracious! jr or excessively. 

C1600 Shaks. Sonn. Ixxv, Thus do I pme and surfet day 
by day. Or gluttoning on all, or all away. 1602 Marston 
Antonio's Rev. i. Hi. Wks, 1856 L 82 Sing one of Signior 
Renaldo’s ayre.s To rouse the slumbring bride from glutton- 
ing, In surfet of superfluous sleepe. 1747 tx.Mezn. Nuirebian 
Court 1 1, 23 Fierce dogs were sitting, to gorge and glutton 
on their bowels, 1781 W. Blank Ess. Hunting (1788) 83 
Hares never . . glutton on their food, like the wise Heads 
that hunt them. 

Hence f G-lwttosied ppl. ct.y surfeited, gorged ; 
'I' CHu-ttoning' vbl. sb. (also gluttoning-in). Also 
G*lu*ttoiteT, a glutton. 

14S2 Pfonk of Evesham (Arb.) 82 Y leue oute and pas 
by , . lyers and forswerexs glotyners . , and a thousand 
mo of this wyse. 1607 Topsell Fonrf. Beasts 435 It 
resembleth a Wolfe, .in voracity and gluttoning in of flesh. 
X64X Marmion Antiquar-^ Hub, Come, honest cook, let 
me see how thy imagination has wrought, as well as thy 
fingers . . for gluttoning delights to be ingenious, a 1638 
Lovelace Lucasia Posih, (1659) Then after all your 
fooling, fat, and wine, Glutton'd at last, [you] return at home 
to pine. 172X Strype EccL Merm. III. i. 324 They were not 
deprived for gluttoning, norswearing, nordiciag. 

Glutton, obs. form of Gluten. 

Glu’ttoness. rare. [f. Glutton sb. -h-Ess.] 
A female glutton. 

i6xx Cotgr., Conrmanderesse, a gluttonnesseu *833 
Blackw. Pfag. XXXVHI. 547 We might be oth^wise were 
we too purveyors for that gluttonness [the reading public] 
to whom the grave is an epicure. 

Gluttonisli (glt^-tonij), a. rare. [f. Glutton 
sb. + -ISH.] Glutton-like, voracious. ^ 
a 1386 Sidney Arcadia vt. (1633) 426 Having now framed 
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their gluttonish stomackes to have for food the wild benefits 
of nature. 1886 Sheldon tr. Flatibert's SalainmbQ 5 They 
swallowed, in gluttonish mouthfuls, all the Greek wine. 

Hence t ^ln'ttonishniess. 

tsgB Fi.ORio, Lmcatura^ a licking. Also gluttonishnes, 
lickrishnes. 

GlU'ttonism* mnce-wd, [f. as prec. + -iSM.] 
The practice of being a glutton (in quot.7%;, cf. 
Glutton sb. 2), 

S823 De Quincey Lett. Yn^, Man Wks. i860 XIV. 46 
One of the chief symptoms is an enormous ‘gluttonism* for 
hooks, and for adding language to language. 

; Gluttoniae (gb-ton^iz), v, [f. as prec. + -IZE,] 
intr. To feast gluttonously. Const, on^ f in. Also 
t to gluttonize it. 

1656-81 Blount Giossogr.t Gormandize^ to ravine, devoure, 
glut, or gluttonize it. 1659 Genii. Calling i. § 5 (1660)78 For 
now else can it become possible, that one rank of men should 
gluttonize, and another starve ? 1678 Cudwokth Iniell. Syst. 
I. v, 810 That conceit that evildemons . , were . . delighted with 
the blood and nidours of sacrifices,, .which they did, as it 
were, luxuriate and gluttonize in. 1748 Richard.son C/iz- 
rissa (1811) IV, xxv. 136 The palliating consolation of an 
Hottentot heart, determined rather to gluttonize on the 
garbage of other foul feeders than to reform. 1804 C. B. 
Brown tr. Volney's Vimu Soil U. S. 368 When game is 
plenty- .they revel and gluttonize. 

"b. tram. To feast gluttonously on. 

179s Coleridge Lett. (1895) 3:36 Mine eye gluttonizes the 
sea.. 

Hence Glu’ttonizmg vbl. sh. and pfL a. 

i8z7 Mirror 11 . 435/3 Greet this gluttonizing day, And 
hail the new Lord Mayor. 2887 Pali Mall G. 21 Dec. 4/1 
The Christmas gluttonizing of the welhto-do. 

t CxlTi^ttoiiIy, adv. Obs. rare-K In 4 glo- 
toTinliche, [f. as prec. + -LY 2 j cf. OY.g-loutementi 
F. gloutonnement.] Greedily. 

2340 Ayenb. iit pet is J>et bread and pe mete pet pou 
. . s.selt ete zuype and glotounliche. 

Gluttonous (gb‘ton9s), a. Forms : 4 glotou- 
nius, -onous, -enoas, 5 glotenose, -ynous, 
glonttoanons, 6 glottonons, (7 glutenous, 
-iuoiis,) 6“ gluttonous, [f. Glutton sb. + -ous ; 
no corresponding form is recorded in OF.] 

1 . Given to excess in eating ; characterized by, 
or of the nature of, gluttony. 

2^0-70 Alex. «$■ Bind. 790 hen glotounius gle glad for 
to haunte, & han no mesure on molde of mete ne of drynke. 
e 2374 Chaucer Boeih. i. met. vi. 16 (Camb. MS.) Ne seke 
thow nat, with a glotonous bond to stryne and presse the 
stalkes of the vyne in the ferst somer sesoun. c 2449 Pecock 
Repr. I. iii- 13 A man ou^te be temperat in eting and drink- 
ing and not be glotenose. c 2586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. 
CVL vi, Gluttonous they fleshin desert crave. 2610 Healey 
Si. Aui'.Citie of God xvi. xxxvii. (2620) 576 It is not the 
kinde of meate but the gluttonous affect that hurts. 1733 
Cheyne Ens. Malady u. vii. §2 (1734) 185 Gluttonous 
..Animals.. have always overgrown Livers. 280a Bingijky 
Aniin. Biog, (1813) L 210 Although the Wolf is the most 

g luttonous of quadrupeds,, .yet his rapacity does not exceed 
is cunning, 2848 Lytton Harold u. i, Though a Norman 
was not glutt on ous, he was epicurean. 2875 Far kar Seej^ers 
I. V. 72 After one of his gluttonous suppers. 
pig. a 2632 Donne Holy Sonn. ni. Poems (1633) 33 
Gluttonous death will instantly unjoynt My body, and my 
souk, and I shall sleeps a space. 

2 . iransf. Excessively greedy or insatiable ^(or 
f after) something. Also absol. 

2669 WooDHEAD Si. Teresa j. xviii. 222 My intention is no 
other than to make Soules, as it were, gluttonous, after the 
obtaining of so high a good. 1754 Richardson Grandisott 
V. xxi. 125 O my dear ! you must be gluttonous of grief in 
your solitary hours. 2829 1 . Taylor Enikus. iii. (2867) 61 
Extravagance becomes gluttonous of marvels, 2860 Motley 
Heiherl. (2868) 1 . i. 4 Philip the Prudent, as he grew older 
and feebler in mind and body seemed to become more glut- 
tonous of work. 1870 Emerson Soc. ^ Solii.., Bks. Wks. 
(Bohn) III. 87 That scribatiousness which grew to be the 
habit of the gluttonous readem of his time. 

1 3 . Of food ; ? P'it for gluttons. Obs. 

2600 W. Vaughan Dir. Health (1633) ig Pastery.. is 
rather gluttonous then healthy, not easie to digest. 

Hence Glii'ttoBoiisly ^v. 

xjpgftwLvisK Barth. DeP. R. xvm. xcix. (2495) 845 A sowe 
etyth and deuouryth glotenously all maner stynkynge 
thynges and vnclene, 2484 Caxton Curiall 3 b, And we 
ete so gredyly and gloutonnously that otherwhyle we caste 
it up agayn and make vomytes, x6ia X)ekker If ii be not 
goodi etc. Wks. 1873 HI. 282 Thou smt (vile yongman) they 
haue arguments To proue it lawful! gluttonously to feede. 
1666 J. Davies Hist. Caribby fsl 331 So insatiable an ap- 
petite to mans flesh, that they gluttonously eat it raw. 1856 
Kane Arct. ExpL I. xxx. 418 The Esquimaux, however 
gluttonously they may eat [etc.p 

t Glu'ttonry. Obs. rare^’^. In 3 glutenario. 
[a. OF . glutunerie (P. de Thaim ^1150), F, glou- 
ionmrief.glouionOxMTSiOTS'. see-EKY.] Gluttony. 

C127S La?nb. Ham. 49 We stondeS in pe putte..aIso peos 
men doS pe liggeS inne eubruche and ine glutenerie. 

t Glirttonsly, Obs. rare —K [L Glutton 
- f -LY^ ; cf. felonsli, vilainsfy^ntcf] Gluttonously. 
147s Caxton Ckes.ie m. vi. (2481) H 3 b, Therfore ought 
euei-y man. .not lyue to ete glotonsly, & for to drynke dronk. 
Gluttony (glaJ-toni). Forms : 3 glutunie, 3-6 
glotonie, -ye, (4 glotoni, -ani, -any, -(o)unye, 
-owny, -enie, -yne), 4-5 gloteny(e, 4~6glotony, 
6 glottenie, gluttenie, -eny, (.Fr. glwtone), 7 
glnttonie, 6- gluttony, [a. OF. gluiunie^glu- 
tmiOf g/o{U)tmiei etc. {uhog'lmitemie, etc.), abstract 
sb, related to Glutton, in mod.F. replaced by 


gloutonmrie (see Gluttonrt).] The vice of ex- 
cessive eating. (One of the seven deadly sins.) 
Also rarely an instance of this. 

a tszsAncr. R. 294 J?e inre uondunge is twouold. .flesliche 
ase of lecherie St of glutunie, & of slouhSe. Ibid. 204 pe 
Suwe of 3iuernesse, pet is, Glutunie. c 2380 Wyclif Serm. 
Sel. Wks. 1 . 209 pe fend bigan to tempte first Crist at 
pryde and glotonye. c 2440 JacoPs Well (E. E. T. S.) 242 
Glotonye is, pat pe bely louyth, & it wastyth bothe body & 
soule, tk a mannys good. 2541 Elyot Intake Gov. 7 This 
monstruouse Emperour, whiche consumed daies and nightes 
in lechery and glotony. 1604 Jas. I. Counierbl. (Arb.) 102 
The cleering of his conscience from that deadly sinne of 
gluttonie. 1671 Milton P. R. iv. 1x4 Their sumptuous 
gluttonies and gorgeous feasts. 2681 Prideaux ^ Lett. 
(Camden) 217, I attribute it to his gluttony, he being y» 
greatest eater that ever I knew. 2752 Hume Pol. Disc, li, 
28 The Tartars are oftener guilty of beastly gluttony, when 
they feast on their dead horses, than European courtiers 
with all their refinements of cookery. 1803 Syd. Smith 
Wks. (1859) 1 * 39A Pie lives only to digest, and, while the 
organs of gluttony perform their office, he has_ not a ■wi.sh 
beyond. 2876 Humphrey Coin-Coil. Man. xxiv. 325 This 
monster of gluttony [VitelHus]. 

personified, a 23x0 in Wright Lyric P. 49 Whil mi Hf was 
luther ant lees, Glotonie mi glemon wes. 14. . LYDG.Assemb. 
Gods 628 Aftyr whom rood Glotony, with hys fat berde. 
2500-20 Dunbar Poems xxvi. 91 Than the lowll monstir 
Glutteny, Off wame vnsasiable and gredy, I'o dance he did 
him dress, 1500 Spenser F. Q. i. iv. 21, 1634 Milton Comus 
776 Swinish gluttony Ne'er looks toheav’n amidst his gorge- 
ous feast, But . . Crams, and blasphemes his feeder, 
t b. fig. rare ^ 

2704 Steele Lying Laver n. (1747) 29 No, he has a Glut- 
tony, an Hunger for me. 

Gluttin , Glut-unie, obs, ff. Glutton, Gluttony. 
Gluturry, var. Glutteuy, Obs. 

Gluve, Gluwe, obs. forms of Glove sk, Glue. 
Gluwy, Gluyn, obs. forms of Gluey, Glue v. 
Glw-, glwyn, obs. form of Glue v. 

Giy, obs. form of Glee v.^ to look asquint 
Glyceral (gH*sercel). Chem. [f. Glycer-inb + 
Al(dehydb).] a compound obtained by heating 
glycerine with an aldehyde. 

2872 Watts Diet. Chem. 2st Suppl. 637 Glycerals. 

Giycerate (gli-slr^). [f. Glycbu-io + -ate 

1 . Chem. A salt of glyceric acid. 

^ 2864 Watts Diet, Chem. I L 876 The glycerates are soluble 
in water and crystalli.se well. 

2 . *A solution of some substance in glycerin’ 
{Syd. Soc. Lex. 1885L 

Glycemc (glise-rik, gli-serik), a. Chem. [f. 
Glycee-ine 4 -ic,] Of, derived from, or relating 
to glycerine. Glyceric acid., an acid obtained by 
the action of nitric acid on glycerine. 

28^ Watts Diet. Ckem. II. 876 Glyceric acid is iso- 
meric with pyruvic add. 2873 Chem. (ed. 22) 627 

Glyceric monochlorhydrin. 2880 Cleminshaw Wurtd 
Atom. Theory 200 The several series of glyceric ethers are 
comparable to the several series of ordinary phosphates. 
28% Remsen Org. Chem. (2888) 266 Glyceric acid is a 
thick syrup which mixes with water and alcohol. 
Glyceride (gli's^rsid). Chem. [f. Glyceb-ine 
+ -IDE.] A compound ether of glycerine. 

2&S4 Watts Diet. Chem. IL 877 Glycerides, Glycerin- 
ethers. Glyceryl-ethers, Sapmifiame Fats . . I'hese bodies 
are the compound ethers of the triatomic alcohol, glycerin. 
2866 Odung Anim. Chem. 93 (ilaproic add is met with as 
a glyceride in goat’s butter, 2866 RoscoE Ekm. Ckem. 
XXXV. 318 The drying oils are generally glycerides of acids 
, . nearly related to the fatty acid series. 

Glycerinate (gH'sdrintf‘t), v. ff. Glycbeine 
+ -ATE.] To treat with glycerine. Chiefly in ppl. a. 
Gly'cerinated, said esp. of vaccine lymph. 

xZyj AUbutfs Syst. Med. 1 1 , 654 No growths arise in any 
of the ordinary culture media inoculated with such glycer- 
inated lymph. 2898 Westm. Gas. 24 Mar. 3/3 I'his new- 
fangled glycerinated lymph. 

Glyoeriue, glycerm (gli*s^rin). [mod. f, 
Gr. yhvHipos sweet r -IN, -INE (see quot. 1842).] 

1 . A colourless, sweet, syrupy liquid obtained from 
animal and vegetable oils and tats by saponifica- 
tion. Largely used in Med. as an ointment and 
emollient dressing, as a vehicle for medicaments, 
etc. Chemically it is a triatomic alcohol, the 
hydrate of glyceryl. The name Glycerol is now 
preferred in systematic chemical nomenclature. 

2838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 436 Glycerin is 
evolved, and a fatty acid, which combines with the alkali, 
and forms the soap. 2842 Penny Cycl. XXIL 269/1 He 
[Chevreuij also d iscovered that stearin is composed of stearic 
acid and a peculiar principle which on account of its sweet 
twie he named gtycerim. x868 Q. Rev. No. 34S. 347 Another 
material which was for a long time considered a noxious 
refuse, .is glycerine. 2874 Roscob Elem. Chem. xxxvi, 387 
The natuiml oils and fats are all compounds of glycerin, 
chiefly with palmitic, oleic, or stearic acids. 2875 H. C. 
Woon Therap. (2870) sSx In man no symptoms of poisoning 
have ever been prooiicea by glycerine. 

2 . Formerly used as a general name for the group 
of alcohols of which glycerine is a member. 

*8Sd Roscoe Elem. Ckem. xxxvL 325 The glycerines 
later eds. glyc«rins| of the mono- and dicarbtm scries have 
not been prepared ; ^ that of the tri-carbon iseries is best 
known j amyi glycerine has also been prepared. 

3 . Fkarmmy. Applied to preparatiom cousistiug 
of a specified substance dissolved or su.speuded in 
glycenne. 

x%9 Si. Gemgd$ AT##. Rep. IX. Glycerine of tannin. 


4 . atirih. and Comb. 

2864 Glycerin ether pee Glyceride]. 2876 tr. WagnePs 
Gen. Pathol. 579 Lactic acid (isomeric with glycerin-alde- 
hyde). 2898 Daily News 20 July 9/4 Glycerine makers. 

Glycermed (gH -serind ), ppl. a, [f . Glycbeine 
+ Treated with glycerine. 

2866 J. M. Sims Notes Uterine Surg. 1. 261 “This glycer- 
ined cotton is to be removed and renewed daily. 

. GIy€eri2ii2sed (gli-serinaizd), a. [f. Glycer- 
ine t -ize 4 «= Glycehinateix 

2897 Daily News 9 Feb. 3/2 Glycerinised calf-lymph. 

Glycerite (gli-scTait). Fharmacy. [f. Glycer- 
ine -r -ITE.] A preparation consisting of a medi- 
cinal substance dissolved or suspended in glycerine. 

287s H._C. Wood Therap.^ (2879) 18 Glycerites are pre- 
parations in which glycerine is the solvent, 

Glycerizedl igli-serwzd), a. [f. Glycer-inb 
- f-iZE f -ED Lj Compounded with glycerine. 

1886 in .Syd. Soc. Lex, 2888 Med. Ne^m LUI. 226 (Cent.) 
Pasteur’s vials containing glycerized broth. 

Glyeerizine, bad form of Glycyerhizin. 
Glycero- (gli’sSrt?). Used as a comb, form of 
Glycerine. O-lyJceropho-sphate, a salt of gly- 
cero-phosphoric acid ; CHyiceropliosphoTic acid 
(see quot.j* (Watts Diet. Chem. 1864 lias other 
similar names of acids, as glycero-citric, -oxalic, 
-tartaric, which donot appear in recent authorities,) 
2864 Watts Diet. Chem. 11 . 891 Glycerophosphoric acid 
. .I'hi.s acid exi.sts in the yolk of eggs and in the brain, .and 
is produced by the action of plussphoric acid or pho.sphoric 
anhydride on glycerin. Ibid.^ 892 The glycerophosphates 
are for the roost part soluble in water. 1873 Kai.fe 7 Vm. 
Ckem.^ 125 Glyceiophospboric acid is nevtr found in a 
state in fresh and healthy brain. 

Glycerol (gli’.^erpl). Ckem. [f. Glycer-inb + 
-OL (the characteristic suffix of the names of 
alcohols).] « Glycerine i. 

2S84 Roscoe & Schohlemmer Treat. Chem. III. m 344 
Glycerine, or, as we now prefer to term it, glycerol, 18% in 
Muir & Mokley Watts' Diet. Chem. 

Glycerole (gli*ser2?«l). Fharmacy. [f. Gly- 
CER-iNE + ole (used arbitrarily).] A preparation in 
which glycerine is used as a vehicle. Also attrik 
x86i N. S^d. Soc. Vea*’-bk. 2860. 262 Glycerole of lead. 
2866 I. M. Sims Notes Uterine Surg. i. 71 Glycerole cotton. 
2880 M. Mackenzie Dis. Throat ^ Nose 1 . 200 Cjlycerole of 
morphia. 

+ Glycerule. Chem. Obs, [f. Glycer-ine + 

-ULE,] » next. 

1840 TumePs Elem. Chem. (td. 6) 111, 2034 When dry, the 
hydrated oxide of glyceruk* forms a syrupy liquid. 

Glyceryl (gii‘s£*iil). Chem. Also -yle. [f. 
Glycer-ine+ -YL.] (See quot 1864.) 

2845^0. E. DAY^tr. Simon’s Anim. Ckem. I, 70 The 
glycerin, prepared in' this manner , , is considered as the 
hydrate of an oxide of a radical, glyceryl (CsH?), which has 
not yet been isolated. 28^ Daubeny Tkemy vii. {ed.2) 
214 The radicals of bases are cacodyk, methyle, etbyle, 
glyceryle letc.J. 2864 Watts Diet. Ckem. IL 893 Glyceryl, 
G”H^. 'I'he tnatoraic radicle of glycerin and the glycerides. 

attrik 2864 Glyceryl ether (see Glyceride'!. 2873 Ralfb 
Phys. Chem. p. xix, Glyceryl alcohol. 1885 Remsen Org. 
Chem. (2888) 220 Olein, or glyceryl trioleate, .is the chief 
constituent of the fatty oils, such as olive oil, whale oil, etc. 
Glyeic (glrsik), a, Ckem. Corrected form of 
Gluuio (acid). 

x8^ Mum & Morley Waits* Diet. Ckem,, Clucic acid, 
glycic add. 

ulycicoll : see Gltcocoll. 

Glycida (gli’s^id). Chem. [f. Gltc-eeine + 
-IDE.] (See quot. 1864.) 

2864 Watts Diet, Chem. IL Sgsi^lycide, The 

hypothetical alcohol corresponding to the glycidic ethers. 

Hence O-lyci'dic a., pertaining to, or derived from 
glydde. Glycidic ethers (see quot. 1864). 

18^ Watts Diet. Ckem. I L 896 Glycidic ethers, a class 
of diatomic ethers, closely related to the g!yceride.s, and 
produced from them by the action of alkalis. 2889 Muir & 
Mori.ev Waits* Diet. Chem., Glycidic acid. 

Glycidyl (gli'sidil). Chem. ff. (iLYCiDB + -YL.] 
2864 Watts Dkt. Chem. IL 899 Glycidyl, CmA The 
diatomic radicle which may be supposed to exist in the 
glycidic ethers, 

Glycin. (gH*sm)» Chem. Also -in©, [f. Gr. 

yhm-vs sweet + -IN.] « Glycoooll, 

288* tr. Strieker 4 " Wislzcmms* Organ. Chem. Index, 
Glycine, 2885 Remsen Org. Chem. {iWB} egr^Hippuric 
acid can be made by beating glycine with benzoic acid to 
26a®. *893 Brit. ynd. PhoUgr. XL. 804 Glyciii is a special 
developer for lantern plates, 

Glyeiae, obs. form of Gluoina. 

Gh r< 50 - (g1w*kt>, gli’kt?)) irregularly used (in- 
ftiead of'^^ry-) as a cambinlng form of Gr. ykvK-m 
sweet, and in names of chemical compounds to 
indicate the presence of glycerol or some other 
substance with a name beginning with glyc-. Qly- 
eo-|>cpiwoio, -oyrwaaidlm®, -oyamiinL© (see ^quots.). 
Olyco-gelfttiii, a combination of glycerine and 
gelatin used in the making of lozenges and pas- 
tilles. ©lyooluemia (see quot). 

2853 Fosvnes* Man. Ckem. ^ed. 4) 4S1 ^Glycobenzoic acid is 
a crystalline substance, slightly soluble jn water. 2864 Watts 
Diet, Ckem, II, 906 ’^G'lyco-cy&mMine, an organic^ base 
homologous with creatinine, and related to glycocyamine in 
the same manner as creatinine to creatine. Ibid., ^Glyco- 
cyamim, a compound homologous with creatine, produced 
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by ttie union of cyanamide with glycocine. 5:884 M. 
Mackenzie Dzs. I'firoat 11 . 551 The basis of the 

preparation [of pastils] is *glyco-gelatine, a compound much 
employed in the manufacture of pessaries and soluble 
bougies. 186S A. F lint Princ. Med, ( 1880) 73 ^Glycohaemia 
iignifies the presence of sugar in the blood. 

Glycocaolate (gbik£>kp*l^t, glik-). Chem. [f. 
as next -atei k] A salt of glycocholic acid. 

1872 Huxley v. 122 The taurocholate and glyco- 

nholate of soda, or bile salts as they are sometimes called. 
1889 Muir & Morley Watts' Diet, Chem. 11 . 626/2 All the 
glycocholates are soluble in alcohol. 
CrlyC0Cll0lic(gl3iki?kf7-lik, glikt7-),t5!. Chem, [f. 
GlyuO” Cholic a.} Glycocholic acid, the prin- 
cipal acid in ox-gall. 

1864 Watts Diet, them. 11 . 899 Glycocholic acid, this acid, 
discovered by L. Gmelin .. constitutes, in the form of a 
sodium-salt, the essential part of ox-bile. 1878 Kingzett 
Anim. Chem. 84 Glycocholic acid., is only present in small 
quantity in human bile. 

Crlycocin (gbi'k&in, gli'k^sin). Chem, Now 
little used. [app. suggested by prec. : see -lur,] 
= Glyoocoll. 

2852 Fownes' Man, Chem, (ed.^ 4) 481 Glycocine.^ 1873 
Ralfe Phys. Chem. 136 The taurin and glycocin united to 
the cholic acid form the conjugated bile acids. 
Glycocoll (gbi ki^k^l, gU*ki^k^7l). Chem, Also 
glyeicol(l, glykokoll. [f. Glyco- + Gr. xdWa 
glue; perh. suggested by the sound of Glyco- 
CHOLIC.J A crystalline substance contained in 
bile and formed when glycocholic acid and hydro- 
chloric acid are boiled together. Also called 
gelatin-sugar, 

1840-2 Turner's Elem, Chem. (ed. 7) in. 1x93 Gelatine 
sugar or glycicoll. 1848 Fownes Man. Chem. led. 2t 542 
Glycocoll. 1872 Thudichum Chem. Phys, 18 Glykokoll 
appears in an excretion as hippuric acid. 

Glycogen (gbi'kiJfid^^^en, gli*kiJ-). Chem. Also 
gla-, glycogane, [f. Glyoo- + -gen ; the name 
refers to the fact that the substance is the source 
of the sugar in animal tissues.] A white, amor- 
phous, tasteless, inodorous, starch-like substance 
found in animal tissues, esp. the liver ; it is easily 
convertible into dextrose by boiling in dilute acid. 

i 85 o N. Syd. Soc. Year-bk. 1859. 86 The liver possesses 
the power of forming glucogene. 1864 Watts Did. Chem, 

I L 906 Glycogen, A nimal starch, A nbnal dextrin, Hepaiin. 

1872 Huxley Phys. v. 117 The liver .. elaborates from the 
blood paissing through it a substance called glycogen. 

Glycogenic (gbiki?d3e*nik, gliki?-), a. Also 
gla-. [f. as prec. + -10.] Of or pertaining to the 
formation of sugar, esp. in the animal body. Gly~ 
cogenic acid (see quot. 1889), Glycogenic matter : 
glycogen. 

*859 Fownes* Man, Chem. 566 The glycogenic matter 
passes through a state corresponding to dextrin into sugar. 
i860 N, Syd, Soc. Year-bk. 1859. 8b Glucogenic matter. 

1873 A. Flint Jr. Phys. Man, Nerv. .SjFJif. viii. 243 The view 
which we^ have advanced with regard to the glycogenic 
function is that the liver is constantly producing sugar 
during life. 1889 Muir & Morley Watts' Diet. Chem,, 
Glycogenic acid. Formed by treating an aqueous solution of 
glycogen at 100® with bromine, and then adding AgaO. . . 
Very acid syrup. Is perhaps identical with gluconic acid. 

So Qlycoge'nesis, the production or formation 
of sugar, esp. in the animal body ; G'lyoogene’tic, 
©lyco-genous adjs., ? = Glycogbnio; Glyco-geny 
= gly cogenesis (above). 

1869 E. A. Parkes Prod. Hygiene (ed. 3) i6i A glyco- 
genous substance may also be derived from albuminates. 
1872 Thudichum Chem. Phys, 8 The glycogenetic function 
of the liver. i^SSyd. Soc, Lex., Glycogenesis. 1888 Huxley 
^Lyi^mm Elem. BioLgxx note. Similar glycogenous cells 
are met with in the walls of the lacunar spaces and on the 
* mesenteries ’ of the Snail. 1889 Webster's Did., Glycogeny. 

Glycol (gbi'kpijgfli'kf?!). Chem, [f. Glyo(erine) 
-f -OL ; the original intention of the name being to 
designate a substance intermediate in composition 
between * glycerine * and * alcohol ’.] 

a. Formerly applied to the compound now called 
ethyl glycol or ethylene alcohol C2H4(OH)2, a 
sweetish, colourless, inodorous viscid liquid ob- 
tained from the decomposition of ethylene dibro- 
mide. b. In wider sense, a general name for the 
group of fatty diatomic alcohols of which this is the 
type, having the general structure C»H2n(OH)2. 
*i8s8 Fownes* Man. Chem, (ed. 7) 466 An alcoholic body 
being formed, to which the name ethylene-alcohol, or glycol, 
has been given. 1864 Watts Diet, Chem. H. 574. 1866 
Roscoe Elem. Chem. xxxiii. 294 Glycol is obtained by the 
action of ethylene dibromide upon silver acetate, 1873 
Fownes' Chem. (ed. ii) 614 The diatomic alcohols of the fatty 
group are called glycols. i88r W. Spottiswoode in Nature 
XXV. X4t It was. .Professor Karl Adolph Wurtz .. who first 
made those remarkable alcohols called glycols. 

Gly collate (gbik^?-!^, glik-). Chetn, [f. Gly- 
col + -ATE.] A salt of gly collie acid. 

1864 Watts Did. Chem, 1 1 . 908 Glycollates, 1873 Foivnes* 
Chem. (ed. 11) 706 All the glycollates are more or less soluble 
and crystallisable. 

Glycollic, glycolic (gbik^-lik, gli-) , a. Chem. 
[f. Glycol + -ic.] Of or containing glycol. Glycollic 
acid, an acid obtained by the oxidation of glycol. 

1852 Fownes* Man. Chem. (ed. 4) 481 Glycobenzoic acid. . 
may be viewed as a conjugate acid, containing benzoic and 
glycolic acids. 1864 Watts Chem. 11.9x0 Glycollic 
acid appears to exist in two, if not in a greater number of 


isomeric modifications, 1869 Roscoe Elem, Chem. 341 Gly- 
collic {ed. i 1866 Glycolic] Acid, C2H4O3. 

Glycollide. Chem. [f. Glycol + -ide.] (See 
quot. ) 

1864 Watts Did. Chem. II. 919 Glycollide, 

Glycollic anhydride, — K compound isomeric with glyoxal, 
and differing from glycollic acid by i at. water. 

Glycolytic (gbiki?li*tik, glik^?-), a. [f. Glyco- 
-f Gr. Xvrttcos resolvent, f. \vciv to loose, resolve.] 
Having the property of decomposing sugar. 

1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. HI. 229 Ldpine. .has produced, 
however, from malt diastase, a glycolytic ferment, 

Glyco2ie*an, glyco*xiiaiiy ce. rare. [f. L. 
Glyco 7 tms, -eus, Gr. VKvtcwvuos (f. VKvkoov ; see 
next) -b -AN.] -next. 

1727-41 CHKUBE.V(sCycl.,Glyconian, 1730-6 Bailey (folio), 
Glyconian Verse, a verse consisting of. .a spondee and two 
dactyls, or rather a spondee, choriambus and a Pyrrhic. 

Smith's Did, Gr, «§• Rotn. Biogr, II. 278/1 Glycon. 
lyric poet, from whom the Glyconean metre took its name. 

Glyconic (gbikp*nik), a. and sb. [f. TRvjecov 
the name ot a Greek lyric poet + -lo.] 

A. acl/. Epithet of a lyric metre or verse, essen- 
tially a logaoedic tetrapody consisting of three 
trochees and a dactyl (see quot. 1885) ; also (of a 
poem, stanza, etc.), composed or consisting of such 
verses. B. sb. A glyconic verse. 

The type of verse with which the name is in modern use 
most generally associated is the catalectic form used by 
Latin poets, esp. Catullus and Horace : — Jai— — 

1670-81 Blount Glossogr., Glyconick, a kind of verse 
consisting of a Spondey and two Eactyles. 1779-81 John- 
son Z,. P., Watts, His verses to his brother, in the Gly- 
conick measure . . are remarkably easy and elegant. 1821 
Blackw. Mag. X. 386 The lines are glyconics. 1878 
Munro Grit. Catullus 135 The observance of this law by 
Catullus gives to his glyconics much of their charm and 
spirit. _ Ibid. 138 One of the essential properties of these 
glyconic odes is that the stanzas end with a completed 
sentence. 1885 Jebb Sophocles, Oed. Col. p. Iviii, A dactyl 
comes first ; then three chorees . . But the dactyl might also 
stand second . . or third. . . According to the place of the 
dactyl, the verse was called a First, Second, or Third 
Glyconic. 

Qlycose, var. Glucose. 

II Glycosuria (gbi:k<7siu9*ria, glik^?-). Path, 
[quasi-Latin, f. F. glycose Glucose -h Gr. o\}^~ov 
urine + L. suffix -ia.^ (See quot. 1866.) 

i860 N. Syd. Soc. Year-bk. 1859. 384 On the Glycosuria 
of Lying-in Women. 1866 A. Flint Princ. Med. (x88o) 73 If 
the quantity of sugar in the blood exceed a certain amount 
sugar appears in the urine, constituting the condition 
callea glycosuria. 

Hence ©lyoosu'ric a., relating to or affected with 
glycosuria. 

1883 Brit. Q. July 2$ Claude Bernard discovered the 
*glycosuric centre' m the brain, i^ Muir & Morley 
Watts' Did. Chem., Glycosuric acid occurs in urine in 
disease. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. III. 184 As gouty persons 
advance in life, they sometimes become glycosuric. 

IlGlycypicron. ? Obs. Also 7 gluou-. [a. 
Gr. •yXvKVTTiKpbv, neut. of yXvtcvm/cpos adj., tyXvicbs 
sweet iriKpbs bitter.] Something composed of 
sweet and bitter. 

1599 H. Buttes Dyets Drie Din. C viij, Embleme of 
Love .. A bitter sweete, an Oxymel or Glycypicron. 1621 
Burton Anat. n. iii. i. i, He saith our whole life is a Glucu- 
picron, a bitter sweet passion. 

tGly*cyri 25 e. Also 6 glicyiis. [ad. L. 
glycyrrhiza, Gr.y\v/cvppt(a Liquorice.] Liquorice. 

1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Din. 0 b, Eate Penidice, 
Saccarum Violarum, Sugar Candid, GHcyrris, or such other 
pectorals after them, a i66i Fuller Worthies, Notiing- 
hamsh. II. (1662)^ 3x^5 Glycyrize or Liquoris. 

Glycyrrhiziu (glisiroi'zm). Chem. Alsogly- 
cyrhizin, glyoyrrhidzin. [f. Gr. yXvtebppi^a Li- 
quorice H- -IN.] The glucoside contained in the 
root of liquorice {Glycyrrhiza glabra), 

1838 Penny Cycl. XL 278 Robiquet found it {Glycyrhtza 
glabra] to contain a peculiar sugar, which is uncrystalliz- 
able, called gly cion or gly cyrkizin, and other matters. 1841 
Brande Chem. 1083 Liquorice Sugar. Glycyrhizin. 1875 
H, C. Wood Therap. (1870) 579 Liquorice root. .. In the 
form of glycyrrhizin it is said to conceal almost entirely the 
bitter taste of quinine and similar substances. 1877 Blackie's 
JEncycl. 111 . 705/2 Glycyrrhidzin does not ferment, 

Glyde, var. Glbyd, an old horse. 

Glye, Glyed, obs, ff. Glee v., Gleed f>pL a. 
Glyede, obs. form of Glide v. 

Glyer, var. Gleeb ; see under Glee v, 
Glyering, var, Glbbring ppl. a., Obs, 
Glyewe, obs. form of Glue v, ' ■ 

Glyg, glyke, vars. Glebe j^.2, Obs, 

Glymbe, obs. var. of Climb z?. 

ci3ao R. Brunne Medii. 630 (Harl. MS.) Twey enmyes 
on hem smartly gun glymbe [Bodl, MS. cUmbe}. 

Glymse, obs. form of Glimpse. 

Glymye, var. Gleimy tz., Obs., sticky. 

Glymyr, Glynee, Glyn(n, obs. ff. Glimmer, 
Glimpse, (^len. 

Glyoxal (gbi|p*ks»l). Chem. [f. Gly-ool + 
Ox-ALio + -al (in Chloral, etc.).] A white 
amorphous solid, called also oxalic aldehyde. 
Hence Glyoxa*lic a., in glyoxalic acid (see quot.). 

Glyoxylic [see -yl] was used at one time by some writers 
for Glyoxalic : so 1873 in Fownes* Chem. (ed. ii) 727. 

1858 Fownes’ Man, Chem, (ed. 7) 467 By treating ethylic 


alcohol with nitric acid, M, Debus has obtained two com- 
pounds— an aldehyde-like body, glyoxal, and an acid, gly- 
oxalic acid, which obviously belong to the same series. 1869 
Roscoe Z/ew. xxxiii, 335 Glyoxal stands in the relation 

of an aldehyde to Glycol. 

Glyoxilill. (gl9i|?*ksilin). Also -yline. [1 after 
glyoxylic (see prec.).] The name of an explosive 
(see quots.). 

1875 lire's Did. Arts, etc. (ed. 7) II. 321 Glyoxiline con- 
sists of a mixture of gun-cotton pulp and saltpetre converted 
into porous pellets, which are saturated with nitro-glycerine. 
1883 Majendie in Forin. Rev. May 645 Sir Frederick 
Abel’s ‘glyoxilin’{gun-cotton saturated with nitro-glycerine). 

Glsrpll (glif). [ad. Gr, yKv<ph carving, carved 
work, f. yXtjcp-eiv to cut out, carve. Cf. F. glypke 
(1701 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . A sculptured mark or symbol, rare. (Cf. 

Hieroglyph.) 

1825 Coleridge Aids (1848) I. 204 They were 

originally symbolical glyphs or sculptures, and afterwards 
translated into words. 1861 G. Moore Lost Tribes 196 
The sacred law is named ‘ T 4 ra’, and . , is represented by 
ten ujjright glyphs, rolls or pillars. i8p5 Hoffmann Begin. 
Writing ii. 19 The glyphs, made in intaglio, relievo, and 
intaglio-relievo, were divided into two classes, pure and 
linear, 

2 . Arch. A groove or channel, usually vertical, 
used as an ornament, esp. in the Doric frieze. 
Cf. Tbiglyph. 

(1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Glypke, or Gly phis, in sculpture 
and architecture, a general name for any cavity, or canal, 
whether round, or terminating in an angle ; used as an 
ornament, in any part.] xj^js Xsh, Glyph. 1818 in Todd. 1837 
Penny Cycl. VII. 281/2 The triglyphs, .are upright, slightly 
projecting tablets . . channelled with two grooves or glyphs 
{y\v<i>cLi), and with a half groove chamfering off each of its 
outer edges. 1842-59 Gwilt Archit. 1. ii. (ed. 4) 58 In the 
Doric order, the ends of the.se Joists were called triglyphs, 
from their being sculptured with two whole and two halt 
glyphs or channels. 

GlypMc (gli'fik), a. and sb. [ad. Gr. yXvcpiK-bs 
of or pertaining to carving : see -ic.] 

A. adj. Carved, sculptured. 

1857 H. Miller Test. Rocks vii. 283 Glyphic representa- 
tives of the tradition. 

B. sb. = Glyph i. 

1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. in. iiiThe Virgil was to 
be enrich'd with the Miniature Glyphicks of the Virgil in 
MS. in the Vatican Library, a 1818 Hist. Peru 43 (T.) 
Glyphicks. 18x8 in Todd ; and in later Diets. 
GlypllOgraph (glrf<ygraf) , sb. [Back-forma- 
tion from next.] A plate made by glyphography, 
or an impression taken from such a plate. 

*855 in Ogilvib, Suppl. 187X G. W. Reid {title) A De- 
saiptive Catalogue of the Works of George Cruikshank, 
Etchings, Woodcuts, Lithographs, and Glyphographs. 

So Glyphogprapk v., to form plates by glypho- 
graphy (Ogilvie, Suppl. 1855); ©lyplio'^aplieir, 
one who practises glyphography; Glyphogrra'pMc 
a., relating to or produced by glyphography. 

1843 E. Palmer Glyphography (ed. a) 3 Plates of all sizes, 
properly prepared for Glyphographic Drawing . . Glypho- 
^aphic Plates. Ibid, ix The kind of point that has been 
found to answer best . , by every successful glyphographer. 
X846 H. L. Jones in Arckseol. Cambrensis L 68 The font 
. . of which a glyphographic view, by an amateur, is given 
below. 1851 liiustr. Lond, News 5 July 26/3 Gazetteer 
with glyphographic maps, 

Glyphograpliy (glifp'grafi). ^ 7^V(;P»0-, 

yXvcpii carving, sculpture + -7pa<^ta writing, paint- 
ing, f. 7/>d(^fiv to write.] An electrotype process 
by which a copy of an engraved plate is obtained 
with a raised surface, suited for letter-press printing. 
^ 1843 E. Palmer {title) Glyphography ; or Engraved Draw- 
ing, for printing at the type press after the manner of 
woodcuts, Art Union ym/. Feb. 38 Glyphography 

is the name given by the patentee, Mr, Palmer, .. to a 
process . . for the formation of blocks with designs in relief, 
to be used with type. 1845 Penny Cycl. Suppl. I. 520/2 
The terms EledroHnt and Glyphography have been applied 
to two methods of etching by galvanism, 1851 R. Hunt 
Sci. Exhib. in Art ym/. Illustr. Catal. iv. p, xviVi 
‘Stylography’— a process bearing much analogy to our 
glyphography. 

Glyptic (gli'ptik), a. and sb. [ad. Gr. yXvvriK^ 
6 s, f. yAvepHv to carve, engrave. Cf. F. glyptiquei\ 

A. adj. 1 . Of or pertaining to carving or engrav- 
ing, esp. on precious stones. 

1847 in Craig. 1850 Leitch tr. C. O. MiHleVs Anc. Art 
(ed. 2) § 85 The glyptic art (in precious stones). 1853 L. T. 
Newton Ess. Archaeol. 50 It will be convenient after notic- 
ing sculpture in marble to take next in order Bronzes and 
Terracottas ; we thus pass by a natural transition from Glyp- 
tic to Plastic Art 1877 W. Jones Finger-ring 216 Dunng 
the Middle Ages the glyptic art had declined very much. 

2 . ^ Min, Figured^ (Webster 1864). 

B. sb. The art of carving or engraving, esp. on 
precious stones. Also pi, 

1818 Todd, Glyptick. 1853 tr. Labade's Arts Mid. Ages 
i. 51 The Egyptians are supposed first to have cultivated 
glyptics. 

Hence Glyptical ^z. = prec. A, i. 

1887 Sir S. Ferguson Ogham Inscript. 138 If the mind be 
. . prepared to recognize familiar forms, though in glyptical 
masquerade, 

Glyptician (glipti'Jan). rare-\ [f. Glyptic 
• f -IAN.] A lapidary. 

1883 Times 20 July 4 The famous Koh-i-noor was re-cut 
by a great Dutch glyptician after it came into the possession 
of the Queen, 
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Gly;ptodoa Also -dont. [mod 

1^5 f. Gr. TAwTflis sculptured + oSoj'T - 5 dSoiJs tootb. 

According to ordinaiy rales for the fonnation and latiniza- 
tion of Gr. compounds, the mod.Lat. nominative should be 
*£iyj^i0dus {ct woXvoBom^ many-tootbed). The ending 
(cf. niastodoUi etc.) was inferred from the oblique cases.] 
An extinct South American tjuadruped allied to 
the armadillos, of the size of an ox, covered with a 
solid carapace, and having fluted teeth. Hence 
lilyptodomtoiarz., resembling (that of):aglyptodoit. 

*838 Owen in Sir W» Parish Bumos Ayres 178 e, From the 
regularly fluted or sculptured ^form of the tooth, I would 
propose tO' name the genus typified, by this animal, * glypto- 
don * (yAv^M, saA/eff o6ow;, deus). 187a Mivak r Mimt, Anat. 
37 Vertebrae . . anchylo.sed together into a solid bone, as in 
the extinct Glyptodon. 1889 Cmtmy Bkt.^ Gtypi&dmii. 
iSqjS" E. Bonavia. Simi. Evel* Areim* i2r,T do not say that 
tire Jaguar is descended from a Glyptodon, but J do s&y 
that this mammal descended from, some e.xtinct animal with 
a glyptodontoid carapace, 

' Gljmtegrapliy (gliptrgrafi). [f.'Gr. 
carvccr;+ writing; cf. F. . 

a, ThC' art of engraving upon gems. , b. ,The 
descriptive science of engraved gems, 
xyyj Brit Criiic X. 455 'I’liese general prolegomena are 
fialiowed by the author’s Inirodu'.'tioni to Glyptography 
{titude des J>terres gra'vees'f, 2850 Lkitch tr. C. O. MUliers 
Ane, Ari {td. a) § 315 Tlie Literature of glyptography js 
given by Millin.,and Must, 1855 tr. Laktrid's Aris MuL 
Glyptography requires such general hnawledge 
and such profound study, as to render it sufficient of itself 
to occupy the whole leisure of an amateur. 

So 0ly‘ptograp-li [cf. ULYPHoGitAPH], *an en- 
graving on a preciou.s stone ’ ; GlyptO'gXAplier, 

* an engraver on precious stones ’ (Ogilvie) ; iilyp* 
togra'iiMe pertaining to glyptography. 

1797 Brit Critic X. 455 A particularly valuable part of 
this introciuetion is the (Byptographic Lithology. 

Giysea, glysnian, -n(ijen, obs. ff. GLisra??, 
Glysse-E, -on, -yn, obs. ff. Gliss Gmstkn. 
Glyster(e, ,01ystery : see Clysteb, CbisTBEY, 
Glyt(e, obs. form of Gleet. 

Glyter, obs. form of Glitpee. 

Glyu, glyw 0 (a, obs. ff. GhVM jk and 57. 
Gmeliiiite (gme*linoit). Mim, [Hamed l>y 
Brewster' in T825 after Prof. C. A, Gmeim z see 
-JTI.} Hydrou,S' silicate of alu'min'ium, calci'U'm,, 
and sodiu'm, found in, colourless, yellow^ and flesh- 
coloured crystals. ' ^ 

182^ Edm, fml Set. II,. a6a Omelmhe, a New Mineral 
Species. 1868 Daha Min* (ed. 5) 437. 

Gaal5(b)la, var. Knabblb, to nibble, 
t Gna'edia, p* O&t rare, [,Prob. an onoma- 
topoeia' su,gges,ted by Gkaw; cf. smicL} imir. 
«B.G»,A8a R 'I. ' Hmce f llaife'obtilJB# A 
Also t #m*ooIi«r, one who gnashes. 

13.. Set,t Bkuf&smitks in Bel Ant I, 240 Thei gnauen 
and gmicchen, they gtonys to-^ydero;, And holdya hem bote 
with here hard hamers. e 141^ Prem}. Barv. aoo/a f MS. K.] 
Gnastere (A*, gmachar), Gnastyn (A", gnachyn], 

fretm, Gaastynge (AT. gnachynge),yS«/«/«i. 

Gaack, obs. var. Kkaok, trick. 

GaaggM, var. KhaoosOj Ok.^ knotted. 
Gaa^ho, obs. form of G.ntaw v. 

Gaaist^©, var. Gnast Ok, 

Gaap (n«p),rA Sc. [f. the vb,] A bite, morsel. 

2768 Ross Hehnare (17891 69, I was sent to them with 
their small disjune : . . And whan I saw their piece was but 
a gaap. Thought with mysell of mending their mishap, *866 
Gaecoa Glms.^ a wmn^el of anytffia^ eatable, 

W, Apexamder ^chtmy Gikb (i8j3> 15 ’‘That’s to kc 
Imsel’’ get a gnap tool* 

Gaapt p. Obs. cxc. Sc. See also Ksiap v% 
[Onomatopojic ; cf. Gjtip, Snap, etc.] To bite in 
a snapping fashion. Usually mtr. or absol. 

The sense in quoL i5;>i is doubtful : it may be ‘ chirped *. 
*303 R. Bkun.ve HsttulL Synne ioroS Sam gnappedehera 
fete and handes As dogges doun kit gnawe here bandes. 
iSoi Douglas Pal. Hon, Frol. 44 'the grc'.hoppers amangis 
the vergers gnappit. 1523 Fitzheru. Hmb. (1534) G At As 
manye horses as doplaye with him, that is sore, and gnappe 
of the matter that renneth out of the sore, shall haue the 
same sorance within a raoaeth alter. *587 Fraonce Cdten 
PmtbroMs Ivythstrck n. ii, Nc^body giue$ them |Go«es| 
Th5mie and other flowrs to be gnappmg. id.. Melvill 
A/.y. 55 (Jam.) In the nethermost [window] the Earle of 
Morton was standing guapping on his stafFe end. i8xo Cock 
Simple Strains 119 (Jam.) She..disna spare her chet^ an 
cakes To had our teeth a gnappin, Fu* crump, that night. 

fiS- lo snap at, find fault with ; 

also, to clip (words) in speaking. 

IS33 EtvOT Knowledge Pre£, [Theyl be alwaye- gnapp- 
ynge and kyckynge at suche exampfo. 1789, Shirrsfs 
Poems (1790) 293 Keep me £rae your travel’d birds, Wha.. 
only ken to gnap at words. 1S66 Grisgo5« Banffsh, Gloss., 
Gnap at, to taunt and find fault with ; as, ’‘He’saayatteriir 
bodie : he's eye gnappin’ at something \ 

Gnapweed, Gaar, var. ff. Knapwbed, Kkae. 
Gttar (nil), v. Also 5 gnare, 6 gaarrfo, ^ 
gnarr; see also Nae, [Onomatopceic : clMLO. 
B'MarreM, MDu. gfmrrm, K^mrren to grunt; Ger. 
Amrrett, httrren to creak, hmrren (Da. knurre, 
Hw. kmrra) to grumble, snarl ; also OE. gnprmm 
(Wulfstan i^Z/tq; cf. ptyr&mde^ rendering J.^. 
stridems^ Sax. Zeeckd. IlLsio},] mtr. To snarl, 
growl. (Cf. Gnakl 


1496 Dives ^ Pimp. (W. de W.) i. Iviii. too ffe shall 
gnasche or gnare with his teeth. ,*s** Skelton IF/ty not to 
C&nrt 297 For and this curre do guar, They must .stande all 
a far. To hoide vp their hande at the bar. 1583 Golding 
Cahinon Dent. IL 305 Let those inastife dogs barke and 
gnarre as much as they list. 1630 J. I’aylor (Water P.) 
TayloPs Moito Wks, il. 44/2 Those will in their kennels lye 
And gnar and snarle, and grumble secretly. 1737^ A Ibanm 
196 No lion i'lere the traveller assails With midnight roar, 
nor ruthless panther gnars. 1S68 Atkinson tkvelami 
6Y1/W., Gbmrn to growl, as a dog. 

iram/.txnd Jig. ' i 85 o 1 'enny.son In Mem. xGvili,A thousand 
wants Gnarr at the heels of men, 1880 W kdb Goethis Faust 
IV. xvi, When the storm in the fore.st roars and gnarrs. 
Hence Gna-rring; vbL sb, 

1652 Urquhart Jcivel Wks. (183.1) 23S L*ke a snarling 
curr that in his gnarring .snatcheth at the laile. a 1693 — 
Mahelais. ni. xiii, He. .was. .surrounded, .with the barking 
of C.)urrs. .guarrii.g of Puppies. _ 1843 Gaui.yle Past .y Pr. 
III. iv, With jireLernaUiral gnarring, growling and screech- 
ing, .there began, .this song. 

TGnarejp Obs. Also 5 gnarre. [Of oli- 
scure origin ; the coincidence in sense with snare 
is remarkable, but the sb, c.Tnuot have originated 
in a scribal error, as the following vb. is derived 
from it ] A snare. 

«i32S Prose Psalter xxiv, fxxv,] id Tie shal drawe ont 
mynfiaTof I'Cguare.^ cx-^Bo Wyci.ii- Perm, Sel. Wks. Ij. 363 
Blyndencs in pis point raaki{> men to be taken in his [be 
fendis) gnaris, 138a — 2 Sam. xxii, 6 There weiiten befoie 
me the gnaris [ 1388 snarislof deeth. <"1440 N. Ia)\k Bona. 
Ventura's Mirror x.wi. If. yfi (Gibbs M.S.) put worchj'p is 
one of |>« most peryUmse gnarre U530 IV, de IV. snarej <;f 
f>e enemy to eacche and bygyU; marines soule. c 1450 tr. 
De liHiiaiioiie in. Ii,\, Natui-e..dru\vip many men & hoklij? 
hem a,s in a gnare. 

t Gaare, p. Obs. Also 6 gnarro. [f. ])rec.] 
trans. 'Fo choke, strangle. Also, to snare, entrap. 

4 1380 WT’cue U’ks. (xSSc 437 pes twoJawL ben granes 
[printed graues] to be fend to gnare men in his net, <*1380 
— Serm. b’ei, Wks. 1. 96 j7es double mminis lawes . . gnarcu 
Jje Chirche, .as tares gnaren com. 1382 — Prov vi. 2 'i’hnu 
art gnarid [Vulg. illat/uenivs] with the woordis of tlii mouth. 
1412-20 Lydcl Chren. Tray v. xxxvi, Lrygona . . toke a 
rope, .and ther-with.all gan her selfe to gnare. 1530 Palsck. 
569 T, I gnairein a halter or rorde, I .stoppe ones lueathe or 
snarle one, je estrangle. He pulled the towel so strayte 
about my necke that he had almoste gnatred me. 

tGnaTity. Obs. rare""*^. [ad. k. g^ndrituSj^ 
f. ^wzr-#« knowing,] (See c|Uot) 

1623 CocKSKAM, Gnariiie, experience, knowledge. 

Gmaorl' sk^ [Back-formation from 

Gnablii). a sb, kmrk knot (of liair), occur'S 
■early in 1 7th c.] ■ A contorted knotty protuberance, 
esp. on a tree. 

*824 .MISS' Mitford Village Ser. i. (1863I 1B4 Tire knots 
and gnarls of the exterior coat [of a tree], i®66 Lo'Well 
Carlyle in Study fVmd.(xB86) *71 It is always the knots 
and griarls of the oak that he admires. ■ 187* B. Tayloi 
Famst L xxL xBo Living knots and. gnarls uncanny 
'Feel w.u.h polypus aateimaa For tfee wanderer. 

HsiarL «rf«f [f, Gnakl ti’.l] A ®ari 

1847 E. Bronte Wuihering IhigMs (1885'^ 4 My caress 
provoked [from the dog] a long guttural gnart 
t Gnarl (niil ), 1 Obs. [frequentative i. Gmae ».] 

1 , inir. 'f'O snarl. 

1^3 SitAKS. Hen. VI, m. i. *92 Thus is the Shepbeard 
beaten from thy side, Ami Wolues are gtiarling, who shall 
gnaw thee first. t^S Nashk SajJrim tValden 103 What 
will not a dogge duo that is angerd, bite am! gimrle at anie 
bone or stone that is neere him. *814 Cary Dmtte Dif- 
Dost noit mark How they do giiari upon 

2 . simiK (See c|Uot,) 

x8» L H, Va«x Plasb Dkt., Cnarl, to gnarl upon a j>er* 
son Is toe same as splitting or nosing upon him ; a man guilty 
of this treachery is called a goading scoundrel 

iimee t GtiaTling fpl a., f toaTlar (see quot.). 

*]W SWAKS, Bkk //, L iii. aqaCQo, j) Forgroirling sorrow 
hath li'S.-»e power to bite, 'I'he man that mo* ks at it ami seJs 
h light. ^ x8n Lex. BaiaFoM., Gmtrler, a liitte d«>g thatjiy 
his barking alaxms the family when any person is breaking 
into the hoUMs. xSia [use » above], 

Gnmtl (nlil), vl'i Clikffy m pa. pple. [Back- 
formation from GxAELEik] trans. I'o contort, 
twist, make knotted and rugged like an old tree. 
Also snd^^. 

18x4 Mermaid 1. H'er lean large hands. So gnarfd with 
bone, and shrivell’d without veins, tdupp dJUm, BaAytoHmn 
Peas IL 74 'fheir roots being gnarled and distorted into 
extraordinary forms. 1853 Kakb Grmneii £xp. xxti 1 1856) 
175 Limestone cliffs . , fornting siupendoua piers gnarled by 
frost degradation. 1891 C James Kom, Bi^maroie ii xr 
I’ime had gnarJeil him a good deal, and seemed half incliaed 
to tie him into & knot. 

Hence Gwawling vM. sk 

xMs^Atlanik Monfkly Apr. 443 Some grotesque gmriing 
of limbs . . of the great trees timt stretched alxive, 

Gnaa?! (uldb dial tram. To gnaw, 
z&si: Clare Vili, Pfimir. T. soa Ibe little cbumbling 
mou« Gnarls the dead leaves for her house. x 0 «b Roiiwon 
IVkiiby Gloss., 'To Gfiarl, to gnaw as a mou.se. 

C 3 «iarled (nEiW)» a. Also 9 imwlsd, 
[mr, of Knbelrr *, I be form occurs in one passage 
of Shtks, (for whL‘h tlie sole authority is me folio 
of 1613), whence ft has come into genera! use in 
the present century .} Of a tree: Covered with 
protuberances; distorted, twisted; ragged, knol ted, 
Shaks, Jf4!rr(i.y^r Jf, 11. IL 116 Thysliarpe andsulpber- 
ous Spli« the w-K»4g®bk and gimrkd i Ike, *803 Ley- 

mn Seems M4 Bare aws the boughs, the knar led 

roots apt«. i8aS Skiwu.mAlmtor^$3ThmgmrM roots Of 


Hitglit},* trees. *839.-40 W. I rving IVol/erfs R. (1855) r 5 Its 
orchard of gnarled and sprawling apple-trees, *847-811. 
Miller First Impr. ix. (1857! *45 Old gnarled stems of ivy 
wind, snake-like lound the . . mirik.s. 287* R. Ellis tr. Co- 
iiiilus l.xiv. 107 When as his huge gnarled trunk in furious 
eddies a whirlwind Riving wresteth amain. 

trans/. stndjig. *821-30 Lp, Cockuurn Pfem. vi. (1874) 
203 His drawn bayonet in his large gnarled hand. *85* 
Carlyle Sterling i. ii. (1872) 7 That wild- wooded rocky 
coast, with its gnarled mountains. 1871 Smilks Charac. 
viii. (1876) 219 The great gnarled man [Luther] had a heart 
as tender as a woman’s. 

Gnarly . (uaMli) , a. [f. Gnabl jAI + -y k Cf. 
Kncely.j «Gna.k.l.ei>. 

*829 Landor fmag. Wks. 3846 IL 280 Like a dry and 
gnaily log of mountain-asli, 1877 Fraser's Mag, Xv, no 
From a gnarly branch a dtdicate blossom issues. 

Comb. 1877 Lanier Hard Times in El/land 70 An aged 
Ram, flapp’d, gnarly-horn VI. 
b. tratisf. Of a person. 

2863 Kini.sley IVa-er-Bah. vii. (1S78) 323 A dogged 
gnarly foursquare brick of :m English boy. *86$ G- liev. 

J Illy 85 He [Browning) loves a gnarly character, or a knotty 
prolilem, 1876 \,t\v.\\M Poems, Wavinoi Cornx Ploughman, 
\vho^e gnarly hand yet kindly wheeled Thy plough. 

Gnarring (na-riij),^///, a, [f. (Jnak zi. + 

fa. Of an animal or person : Growling^, 
sii.irlintr. C/'.f. 

*592 G. Halvly Four Lett. iM'. f.5, 1 seldom call a snarling 
curr, a curr, But wish the gnarring dog, as sweete a mouth 
As bravest _i!or.>,e, that feeledi golden spurr. 1600 Faireax 
Tasso IV. viii. 56 The gnarring porter durst not whine, 
b. Cffstunnl: Strhlerit. rare. 
n!i849 J. Cb Mangan Poems (1839) ^*4 The portal oped 
with a gnarring sound. 

Gaasli. rare. [f. GxASiicf.] A gnash- 

iiig or sna]) oi the teeth, 

1804 J. Gkamame 24 h Tlie scowl andgna.sh 

malign Of .SnjKTstition, stopping both her ears ., dismays 
him not. 188a G. Macdonalu Casih Warlock 
xvf A Least in the hills that went biting every living thing 
..he appeared, .made his gnash, and was gtine. 

tGaasIl, <*. 6Vv.—* [f. ■G^AI8H » J Gnashing, 
*383 STANyHL'RST xHneui. { Arb. 27 Lyke bandog griiming, 
with gnash tusk greedelye snarring. 

Gnaalkluaj),®. Forms; 5 gnasche/) gnasshe, 
giiias2(8,he, 6- gnasli. [First recorded st the end 
of tlte ifilhc. ; app. a modification of the older 
verb GH'AST, 

.Perh. t.he mod. wo^rd origimted in the pa. t., gnaki '(see 
CiNast y.), .which inay have undergone a change of pro-. 
nu.nciati'o.n pa.rallc.l.ta t|.»t of akeist into akuc/ii. But .cf, 
C5 hac{:hk p.I 

1, intn To strike together or ‘grind ’the teeth, 
esp, from rage or angtiisli. Also with aBumst, en, 
$tpm$. Said also' of the teeth. 

*496 [sec Gnar r.]. *530 Palscik. I gnasshe with 
the t«the, I.4»ke i.ii * I gnast L '*$33 CovEistoAiE Ps. xxxiv. 
(xxxv. *6) They giiaiMsIitd vpon me with their teik xs3 S> 
'I'averner Prasm. Prov, <,1552) 6 'i’he Lion, .gnassheth 
bk tcetit against litr. xs« Grmai.o J)mtk Zoro.as in 
T&tiels Mhe. (Arb ) laa I'bc klaccdon, perceymng Irurt, gan 

f flash, C'ltASHAW Sospetta dllermie viii, His 1‘eeth 

Torment gnash. *6^7 Miltom P. X. vi. 34* There 
they him laid, Gnahhiiig for anguish and despite and shame, 
x8ott Helh»j St, Vies or Rmm 0/ Rigonda I. *57 Kk 
teeth gmifched against each aliier, and each limb shook 
with the violence «f his emotioiw. Bryant Iliad I. 

V. 136 He foil, and in the fall Gnasht-d with his teeth upon 
the cold bright liktie. 

tran./ *897 T. H. Warken BySewrn Sea xvii, Jagged 
floes 'i hat gnashed and justlcti as they downward bore. 

2. tram. To strike (the teeth) together, as in 
rage or anguish, 

xSiW SmnsEu F. (). ii, vii, ai And both did gnash their 
teeth. *697 BftVDEN Finr» Georf. tv. 653 1 lie Seer . . 
Fowl’d hk green Eyes . , Am! gimb*d hk Teedi. *720 Gay 
I'oems L 178 'i'wo boars Gnarii their sharp tusks, 

and .. Dispute the reign of .some Iwxuriijus mire, *812 
Bymon CA. liar. tt . xl, What gallant warhounds . . gnash 
their fangs, loud yelling for the prey ! *843 llEriiUNE Ac. 
Fireside S/or. loa He almost gnashed his teeth with rage, 
*87* B. Tavi.or i'rtwjf I1875) I- xxiiL 304 Gnash not thus 
tlsy devouring teeth at me J 

*J. To bile upon, grind the teeth upon ; to bite 
In t7mm- with cham|>ing teeth. 

*8x» H, & J. .Smith AVy, Addr. xil (1873) 212 Hot spice 
gingerbread, Which black from the oven he gnashes. *8*d 
VvstoN Prisoner C7d//0M ix, I strove . .To rend and gnash my 
bonds in twain, *829 Lanuom /mag. Couv, Wks. 1846 1 1. 
48 The tiger gnashed the fox, the ermine and the sloth. 
Hence 7^/. a. 

*700 D»yi)E« tr. Ilimli. 361 With boiling^ Atrides 
burn’d ; And Foam betwixt his gnashing Grinders churn’d. 
*7051 Staneoi*! Paraphr. I. 73 IVembling Knees, Wringing 
Lfaiid and Gnadiiag Teeth. *848 Lytton Harold ix. 1, 
The beast twisted in vain, to and fro, W'ith gnashing jaws. 
t8S» TaBNCtf Perm. Wesim. ASb. viii. 90 The gnashing 
teeth and the fierce faces of foes, 

G0«ii» incorrect spelling; of Nesb a. 

GaasMug vbl sk [f. Gnash 

-INO L| 1'he action of the vb. Gnash. 

*49$ 7 'rivisds Barik De P, A*. (W. de W *) Jti. vii. 23*8 
Giiasshying of letih. Covi«»ai.b Ma/t. viiL xa Thera 
shal be wepinge, & gna^i:hin|^ of teeth, x6ax-3 MmPLETOM 
&: liovLEv Ckaugeiing v. tii, Howk and gnashings smII 
be music to you. *79* Cowter /Had xi. 50S And from be* 
litath Itoud piashings hear. *803 Med. y^l. X, 57^ 
iimsticaitaies opened aiKl closed the jaws with gnashing os 
the teeth. 

t G&sM^y Oh. mre \ [Cf, Ghaf, Gbasp, j 

inir. To simp * at). 

*SS» PAWOK, s®/a, I gnaspe at a thyng to catche it with 


GIfAST. 

jBy tethe,y> kancRe. 161:1 Cotq'r., Haitchery to gnaspe, or 
snatch at with the teeth. 

tGnast, sk Oi)s. Also 5 gnaste. [OE. 
•gndsi (in fyr-gndsi) str. masc., spark, cognate 
•with OHG. gneista wk. fern., gneistif wk. iwasc., 
also ganeJieista (MHG. ganeist{ef gneist{e)y ON, 
gmiste wk. masc. The OHG. ganeketsia suggests 
formation from OTeut. "^ga- + prep. (==On) + 
^kait (see Hot) ; some scholars refer the word to 
the Teut. root to bum (as in OE. dd funeral 
pyre).] A spark ; the snuff of a candle. 

C1I7S Lamb. Horn. 81 pe oSer [brand] is aqnenched al 
buten a gnast. 1382 Wycuf ha. xxix. 5 And shal be . . as 
a gnast thurgh passende, the multitude of hem that a^en 
thee hadden maistri. 14x2-20 Lydg. Troy-bk. 1. iv. (1513) 
B ij, And as a gnast firste of iytell hate Encauseth flawme of 
eontek and debate, Prmnp. Paru, 277/a Knast, or 

gnaste of a kandel \K. knast of candelle), em-tinctnra. 14 . . 
Vqc. in Wr.-rWulcker 592/31 Lichhms^ gnast of candele, 

t Gnast, 2^. Obs. Forms : 3-6 gnaist(ej 
gnaysto, 4-6 gnaste, 3-6 gnast. [The early form 
gnaistb would seem to point to adoption of an ON. 
'^gneista, an ablaut-var. oigmsia to gnash the teeth. 
ON. had also gnastan^ gnaslmn (beside gnk£an^ 
gnistran) gnashing of teeth, and a str. vb. gn&sta 
to crack, clatter. The ultimate origin is prob. 
onomatopoeic, which may account for tlie anoma- 
lous variation in the root-vowel.] 

\Pmtr. «GNASHiy. I. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19434 pai bigan to gnast with toth. 
<1x300 E. E, Psalier u. i (Horstm.) Wharfore gnaisted 
gomes swo. 1340 Hampole Ps. xxxiv. 19 pax gnaystid on 
me wip paire tethe. 1382 WycLn*- ha.v. 29 Heshai gnasten 
[ lj.frendet\ and holden the prei c 1450 M irour Saiuacimm 
1756 This hors . . gnaisting and neeing hym vixdere his fete 
he ke.ste. X470“85 Malory Arthur vt. xv, AO tho greued 
and gnasted at syre launcelot. 1508 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. 
vi. wks. (1876) 22 They gnaste -with theyr tethe. 1530 
Palsgr. 569/1, I gnast with the tethe. 1 make a noyse by 
reason I thruste one tothe upon anotlier. 

2 . trans. = Gnash •v. 2. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19354 pen be-gan pax for tene pair tethe 
to gnast. « 1300 E. E. PsaPor cxi[i]. 10 (iHor.stni.) Sinful 
sal se. .And gnaiste his tethe he sal wxth-al. C1460 J. Rus- 
SELX. Bh, Nurture 301 Good son py tethe be not pikynge, 
grxsynge, ne gnastynge. 

Hence f Gna'stfer, one who gnashes. 

0 1440 Pramp. Panst, 200/2 Gnastere, . .fremitor, 

tGiia*stisig, mbl. sb. Obs. [f. Gnast v. + 
-ING E] The action of the vb. Gnast ; gnashing. 

<1x300 Cursor M. 26760 par endles gnasting es to toth. 
ri3^ Wyclif Serm, Sel. Wks. 1 . 49 J^re shal be wepyng 
and gnastingeof teep. 1382 — Prou. xix, 12 As the gnasting 
[Vnls. Jrem/fus] of a leoun, so and the wrathe of tlie king. 

1387 pREViSA Higden (Rolls) V 11 . 81 pe voyces of gnastynge. 

1388 Wycuf yt’r. viii. 16 Gnastyng [1382 fnesting; Vulg, 

fremiins\ of horsis therof is herd fro i>an. <ri44o Prom/>. 
Potto. 200/2 Gnastynge kK. gnachynge), 1508 

Fisher 7 Penti, Ps. vi. Wks. (1876) 41 Gnastynge of tethe. 

Gnat ^ inaet). Forms : 1 gnset, 2-3 gnet, 3-6 
gnatte, (6 ganafcte), 4-6 knatt(e, (5, 8 knat), 4- 
gnat. [OE. gn$si{t str. masc., cogn. with (jer. 
dial, gnatze wk, fern.] 

1 . A small two-winged fiy of the genus Culexy 
esp. Cttlex pipiem, the female of which has a sharp 
pointed proboscis, by means of which it puncture.? 
the skins of animals and sucks their blootl. In 
U.S., the common mosquito, Culex mosquito. 

0803 K. uElfrei> < 9 m. i. vii. 1 1 past gnaeitas comon ofer 
eall^t land. cxooo Sdx. Leechd. I. 267 £)eos wyrt [flea- 
bane] gnaattas & micgeas & flean acwelleb. c tz^Gm. Ex. 
2988 Gnattes . . smale to sen, and sarp on bite, c 1350 Pari, 
Three Ages 50 Gnattes gretely me greuede and j:newen 
royn eghne. 1398 Tkevisa Barth. De P. R. xri. xiii. ^1495) 
422 A gnatte is a lytill fliye and highte Culex. 1471 
Poston Lett. No. 674 III. 12, I wold fayne my gray horae 
wer kept in mew for gnattys. 1529 More Com/. agsL Trib. 
HI. Wks, 1226/2 Lawes .. lyke vnto cobwebbes, in •whych 
the lyttle Knattes, and Flyes stycke styll and ham>e fast 
1362 Turner Herbal 11. 169 Y“ same raoysture [of the E/m 
'1 reel after y‘ is dried vp, is resolued into litle fixes like 
Ganattes. 1592 Shaks. Rom. JuL r. iv. 64 Her Waggoner, 
a small gray-coated Gnat. 1617 Hieron W&s. II. 75 Let 
not our sermons be as the spiders web, thorow which doe 
breake the greater flies, while onely the lesser gnats are taken. 
1789 Mrs. Piozzx Journ.^ Prance I. 278 One is bit to death 
by animals, gnats in particular. 1816 Kirby & Sp, Entomol. 
(1843) T 88 Species.. whose bite is severe, but none to be 
compared to the common Gnat {culex pipiens\ c 1850 A rah. 
Nis. (Rtldg.) 363 He perceived two persons .sleeping, .their 
heads covered with linen to protect them fi'om the gnats. 
\fig. 1669 WooDHKAD St. Teresa i. xviii. 115 This impor- 
tunate little Gnat of the Memory hath her wings burnt 
here.. 

b. Used as a type of something insignificant; 
freq. in allusion to Matt, xxiii. 24. Cf. Camel i c- 
tfiooo Ags. Gosp, Matt, xxiii. 24 La blindan latteowas xe 
drehnigeah pone gnaett [c 1160 Hatton Gosp. gnet] awe;; & 
drincao pone olfynd. <2x225 Ancr. R, lo Ase moni bet 
isihS bene gnet & swoluweS b® vli^e, bet is, make6 rauchel 
srrencSe ber as is lutel, c 1386 Chaucer Manciple's T. 151 
Noght worth to thee, in comparison, The mountance of 
a gnat. 1526 Skelton Magnyf. 1732 But, and I were as ye, 
I wolde not set a gnat By Magnyfycence. 1535 Coverdale 
Matt, xxiii. 24 O ye blynde gydes, which strayne out [16 ii 
strain e at] a gnat, but swalowe vp a Caraell. 1562 J. Hey- 
wooD Prov. <5- Epigr. (1867) loi Thou neuer durst abyde to 
fyght with a gnat. 1611 Shaks. Cymh. i. iii. ax I'll! the di- 
minution Of space, had pointed hint sharpe as my Needle : 
Nay. .till he had melted from 'fbe smalnesse of a Gnat, to 
ayre. 1692 Bentley Led. iii 86 To discern the 
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smallest Hair tipjm the leg of a Gnat. 1889 Spectator 14 
Dec. 842 We find it a little amusing that be. .should so sum- 
marily avenge himself upon the little gnat of a writer who 
has punctured his own cuticle. 

2 . Applied to other insects resembling this ; in 
U.S., to a small stinging fiy of Coit %tx\VisSimulium. 

17S7 Best Angling {yd. 2)99 The Little black Gnat. Ibid. 
116 The Blue-Gnat. ^ 1799 G. Smith Laboratory II. 290 
The white-gnat. This is composed of a black txead, and 
a pale wing. 1867 F. 'h'v^Ku.cxs Anglmg-^x. (1880) 2x7 The 
Black Gnat, .has been called ‘ the fisherman's curse '. 

3 . attrib. and as gnat-eatclier, an Ameri- 

can bird of the genus FoHoplila^ esp. F. cserulea \ 
gnat-flower, a name for Ophrys apifim ; fgnat- 
gnapper ** gnat-snapper ; gnat-hawk, a provin- 
cial name of the Nightjar ; gnat-net, a net to 
protect one from the attacks of gnats ; gnat 
satyrion %^gnat flower \ gnat-sin nanee~wd., a 
trivial sin (in reference to Matt, xxiii. 24) ; gnat- 
snap, -snapper, a name given to various small 
birds ; in 17th c. used to translate L. flceduia; 
see also Gnat ^ ; alsoy%., as a term of contempt ; 
gnat-strainer (see quot. ; after Matt, xxiii. 24) ; so 
gnat-slraining ; gnat-worm, the larva of a gnat. 

1883 CentUTy Mag Sept. 685/1 The nest of., the little 
gray ‘*gnat-catcher. 168^ R. Holme Armoury n. 109/x 
The '*Gnat Flower, that is yellow and brown. 17SS Jghn- 
Sf 'N, Gnat-Jl oviSTy a flower otherwise called the beeflower, 
1627 Hakewill Apologie iv, vii. § 8, 364 In the morning 
fasting, he dispatched ., an hundred *gnat-gnappers [tr, 
L. pcedulas] & forty oystens. Vilargl A bird like a 
nightingall, feeding on figges. X885 Swainson Proo. 
Names Birds gj Nightjar [CaprimulgT^s europostus) ..Fxonx 
its fondness for moths and l>eetles it has also the names 
of.. Moth hawk (Forfar^ *Gnat hawk (Hants). X658 biR 
T. Browne Card. Cyrus ii. 42 The ancient Conopeion or 
*gnatnet of the iEgyptians. 1597 Gerarde Herbal i. ci. 
163 *Gnat Satirion. .The stalke groweth to the height of 
an hand, whereon are placed verie orderly small flowers 
like in shape to Gnats and of the same colour. 1646 
Fuller Wounded Consc. (1841) 332 That tho.se should be 
choked with a *gDat-.sin, who have swallowed many camel- 
sins. 1591 Sylvester Du Bartas i. v. 714 The little ^Gnat- 
snap (worthy Princes Boords). 1610 W. Folkingkam 
Surttey iv. ixi. 83 The God wit, Gnat-snap, Kxxot. 1885 [see 
Gnat^. x5g8 Florio, Culobianco, a. birde called a ’ gnat- 
snapper. 1633 Hart Diet Diseased i, xxiii. J04 [He] had 
them [Parrat-s]. .served in at table as though they bad beene 
but ordinary Gnat-snappers. 1653 Ubquhart Rabelais 
I. XXV. n6 Calling them, .grouthead gnat-snappers. 1731 
Medley Kolbeds Cape G. Hope II. 154 Gnat-snappejs, 
which are much seen at the Cape (where they are likewise 
call'd Honey- or Bee- Eaters' .some reckon a sort of Tit- 
mouses. X846 Worcester, *Cnat-straineT\ one who places 
too much importance on little things. 1858 Dickens Lett. 
(1880) II. 82 Whereof comes all manner of camel-.swallowing 
and of *anat-straining. 1858 Sm T. Browne 6?<a!nf. Cyrus 
iii. 59 He that would behold a very anomalous motion, 
may observe it in the Tortile and tiring atroaks of *Gnat- 
worms. x8o6 Priscilla Wakefifx.d Dom. Recreai. x. 150 
Before the gnat-worms have attained their full growth. 
Chiafr^ (nset). Obs. exc. dial. Also knat, 
[Corruption of Knot sb .^, prob. influenced by the 
synonyms gnat-snap, -snapper (see prec.).} A kind 
of Sandpiper ( camdus); see also quot. 1864. 

rixfixd B, JoNSON Epigr. i. ci. 20 (1616) 799 Partrich, 
pheasant, w^oodcock .. godwit ., knat, raile, and ruffe too. 
1672 Shadwell Miser m, Wks. 1720 III. 57 Goldingham. 
Peace, Sirrah, and tell me what we must have [jc. for .supper} 
.. yames. Partridges, Gnats, Godwits. <ri682 Sir T. 
Browne Nor/. Birds Wks. 1835 IV, 319 Gnats or Icnots, 
a small bird, which, taken with nets, grow excessively fat, 
being mewed and fed with corn. 1864 Atkinson Prov. 
Names Birds^ Gnat or E'nat.f prov. name (Kent) for Lesser 
T ern. Sterna 7nhmia. 1883 Swainson Prov. Neemes Birds 
194 Knot {Tringa canutus). So called, according to Cam- 
den, in honour of King Canute. .Whence also Gnat Knat 
Knet . . Gnat snap, 

GuatKal (n?i*Ial), a. [f. Gr. yrdB-os Jaw + 

-al.] = Gnathic a. 

188B A mer. Naturalist Oct. 941 Of these three pri- 
mary segments (macrosomites) of the primitive body, the 
first corresponds to the sum of the jaw-bearing (gnatho- 
phorous) nietameres — gnathal macrosomites. 

GnatMc (nce']?ik, *Fik) , a. [f. Gr. tfcx^-os jaw 
4 - -10.] Of or pertaining to the jaws ; spte.^ per- 
taining to the alveolus of the jaws, alveolar, 

1882 Quaids Elem. Anat. (ed. 9) I. 83 Skulls with, 
a gnathic index below 98 are orthognathous. 1892 R. L. 
Garner Sp. Monkeys xiii. 134 The vocal powers were 
correctly measured by the gnathic index. 

GnatMte (n^**|»3it). 21 qoI. [f. Gr. yyiB-os jaw 
-f--irE.] One of the mouth-appendages of the 
Arthropoda. 

1870 Nicholson Zood. xgi There is always a complicated 
set of ‘gnathites’, or appendages modified for masticatory 
purposes, surrounding the mouth. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. 
Anim. vi. 256 There i.s a stage in which the gnathites are 
completely converted into Jaws. 

HGnatMtis (n<?‘]?3i-tis]. Med. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. •yvbB-os jaw + -iTis.] (See quot. 1853,) 

1847 in Cra-g. 1853 Dunguson Med. Diet. (ed. o), 
Gnathitis. .inflammation of the cheek or upper jaw. iSka 
Ogilvie, Gnathitis ; and in other mod. Diets. 

tGna’tllO. Obs. Also 6-7 gnato. [a. L. 
Gnathd^ ad. Clr. used as the proper name 

of a parasite (1 yvaBos jaw) .] A person resembling 
the (inatho of Terence ; a parasite, sycophant. 

1533 Elyot /CnorvledgeVroL A 5, For there be Gnathosin 
Spayne as wel as in Greco. 1549 Latimer and Serm. bef. 
Edw. VJ (Arb.>68 Take hede of these claubacks..that wyll 
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foTowe lyke gnatoes and Parasites.^ 1624 Burton Anat. 
Mel. I. ii. I. 11. «ed, 2) 45 Vndeseruing Gnatoes & vitious 
parasites,^ X704 N. N. tr. Boccalini's Lett, fr, Apollo i. 
X41 Parasites and Gnatho’s. 

Gnatkomic (n<?q:'f?-nik), a. Also 7 gnatomek, 
[ad. L. Gnailibniau, f. Gnathmi-em Gnatho.] 
»Gnathonical a. 

1637 Gillespie Eng. Fop. Cerem. Ep, A ij b, Thegnatho- 
nick Para.site sweareth to all that this benefactor holdeth. 
1652 Urquhart yewel Wks. (1834) 276 Thinks no better of 
adulatory assentations then of a gnatonick sycophantizing, 
or parasitical cogging. 185$ Kingsi.ey Wesiw. Ho t viii, 
That Jack’s is somewhat of a gnathonic and parasitic soul, 
or stomach, all Bideford apple-women know. 

t GaiatllO'nical, a. Obs. Also 6- 7 -all, gn.a- 
tamcal(I. [f, as prec. -f -al.] Resembling Gnatho 
or his proceedings ; parasitical, toad-eating. 

1540 Palsgr. tr. Acolashts tv. n. S ij, The chiefe or prin- 
cipal honour of the gnathonical sect. 1590 Grkene 
Pur. (1599) 13 Knowing him to be a Thra.sonieall mad-cap, 
they haue sent mee a Gnathonxcall companion, to giue him 
lettice fit for his lips. 1603 Bp. W. Barlow Con/. Hampton. 
Crt. To Rdr., Whome it might haue pleased, without hk 
Gnathonicxxl appeale to haue rested in his Maie.sties deter- 
mination. 1631 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature vii. 52 
Bee not uncased, out of your lands, your livings . . by such 
gnatonicall Conny- (money) catchers. 1721-1800 Bailey, 
Guaihonical, flattering, deceitful in Words, soothing a 
Iverson’s Humour to get by him. 

Hence f G-natlio’mcally adv. 

XS96 N ASH E Saffron Walden Wks. t Grosart) III. 206 , 1 hope 
there he some Bishops . . doo disdaine their high calling 
should be so Gnathonxcally compar’d. 1623 Cockeram, 
CTtathonically, flatteringly, 

Gnatkonism (n^i-]xoniz’m). uoncs-wd. [See 
next and -iSM.] Sycophancy. 

X838 Coleridge Lit. Rem. HI. 1S7 And yet Hacket must 
have lived to see the practical confutation of this shallow 
Gnathonism in the result of the marriage with the Papist 
Henrietta of France 1 

t Gna-tkouize, Z'- Obs. rare-K [f. L. Cna- 
thm-em Gnatho -b -ize,] intr. To behave as a 
* Gnatho^ or sycophant, to flatter. 

x6ig H. HuTroN Follids Anat. Avij a, Note.. this Timist 
. .See how he stjuares it, takes a priuate stand, To Gnatho- 
nize, to act it with his hand. Behold his gesture , . Lo how 
he whispers in his Master’.s eare. 1656 Blount 
T o Gnat lionize^ to play the smell-feast, to flatter. X727 
Bailey vol. II, Gnathonizing^ flattering, soothing the 
Humour of a Person. 

Ctoatkopkorous (ni?^J?f^*fbr3s). rare. [f. Gr. 
7i''d6o-s jaw + -(pbp-os bearing + -ous.J 
1888 [.^ee GnathalI. 

Guatkopod (n^hJ^iJfp^l). [f, as prec. + troS-, 
TTovs foot.] = next. 

1887 Nicholson Man. ZooL (ed. 7) Sgr CnathopodSt the 
foot-jaws of Crustaceans. 

Giatkopodite(n^’l;rp^< 3 ®itV ZooL [f. as prec. 
+ -ITE*] ‘ One of those limbs which, in crustaceans, 
have been modified into accessory organs of masti- 
cation’ (Ogilvie 1882). 

18. . Nature (Ogilvie\ If the TrIlobite.s have true walking 
legs instead of mouth-feet {gnathopoiUtesl only, they would 
be more closely related to the Isopoda. 

Gaatkostegite (ms^J'f^-stedgeit). ZooL [f- Gr. 
7vd^a-s + ariy-civ to cover •+■ -itjb.] (See quot) 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. vi. 345 A broad plate, 
which, with its fellow, covers over the other organs, and 
hence receives the name of the gnathostegite. 

Gnatling’ (naetliq). [See -ling.] A small 
gnat, Alao flg,, an insignificant person or thing. 

X614 Sylvester Tobacco battered 198 They Who swallow 
Camels, swallow GnatUngs may, 1761 Church ill Rosciad 
Poems I. 24 If some man . . Should dare attack these gnat- 
lings in their ne.st ; At once they rise.. Whet their small 
stxixgs, and buzz about the stage. X805 Fessenden Dmtocr. 
Unveild v. 156 Lest the reader think the topic . . too micro- 
scopic We’ll, .show Qux^ gnat-ling in a note below. 

II Gnatoo (nati?* ; properly [Polynesian 

(Tonga); now spelt^tz/w t.g - (See quot 1817.) 

18x7 J. Martin MarimPs Acc. Tonga Isis. II, Tonga 
Voc,, Gndtoo, the substance used for clothing, prepared from 
the bark of the Chinese paper mulberry tree, and imprinted ; 
before it is imprinted it is called tdpa. 1823 Byron Island 
vii, A pine torch, strongly girded with gnatoo. Ibid, viii. 
The mat for rest ; for dress the fresh gnatoo. 

Guatter (nm-tOi), v. Obs. exc. dial. 

1 . a. trims. To nibble. Also with izze/oy. k. 
intr. To nibble <2/. 

i;i47 Mason Mtesmtts 65 Tityrus [i.e. Chaucer] . . thus in 
antique guise short talk did hold , . Old Time . . Gnawen with 
rusty tooth continually, Gniittrid my lines, that they all can- 
crid ben. 1757 E. Darwin Let. 24 Dec. in Li/e (1879) 22 
Here Time with his long Teeth bad gnattered away the 
remainder of this Leaf. 1882 Lane. Gloss. s.v., ‘He’s olus 
gnatterin’ at his finger-nails.’ 

2 . intr. a. To ‘ rattle on * in talk ; to talk fret- 
fully, grumble. b. (See quot 1888.) 

i8o6~7 j. Beresford Miseries Hum. lE/e (1826) Post. 
Groans xxxv, Gnattering and chattering with all his might, 
by way of treble to the running bass of my horse-laugh. 

1888 Sheffield Gloss. ^ Gnatterj to grumble, to complain, to 
be peevish or querulous. Ibid.y Gnatter, to rattle, 

tGm.a*vity. Obs.—° lB.d.L,.gndPitdsfl.gmvtis 
diligent.] (See quots.) 

1623 CocKERAM u, Actmify, Gnauity, Strenuity, Dex- 
terity. 1656 Blount Glossogr.y Gnaviiy .. \g}taviias\. 
activity, lustiness, quickness. 1721-90 in Bailey. 
tGnaw, sb. Obs. rare — K [f. Gnaw z^.] » 
Gnawing vbl. sh. 
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1755 Boyse Written in Pal. Falkland 44 'Nine days I 
struggled — think the cruel strife t The gnaw of anguish, and 
the waste of life ! 

Gnaw (119), V, Pa. t gnawed.. Pa. pple. 
gnawed, gnawn. I^orms: i' gnasan, (2 
gae^Q’S; yrd sg.\ 3-6 gnawe, (4 gna^-, giaaglie, 
5 gna-wyn, 6 Sc. gnau), 4, 7- gnaw ; also 5 
knawyn, 6 knaw- knawe, 7-8 knaw. Pa. t. 
(strong^ 3 gneu, 3-5 gnow(e, (4 gnogli, gnowjo, 
gnon^ \ , 4-8 gne w,( 5-6 gnewe) ; ( weak) 4 gnawid-, 

5 knawed, 8 knaw*d, 8-9 gnawed. Pa. ppie. 
{strongs 3 ignahen, 4, 6 gnawen, 4-5 gnaw©, 

6 knaw(e,n, Sc. gnawin, (gnaw), 6-7 gnawno, 
7~ gnawn; {weak) 7 knaw’d, 7-9 gnawed. 
[OE. gna^an.^ pa. t- ’^gadg.^ gndgon i^in forgudgon, 
see Foe'inaw), pa. pple. gmgm (in forgmgen ) ; 
corresponding to OHG. gnagan, mgen (MHG. and 
mod.G. nagen)^ OlS.gnaga ^.Sw. gaaga^ I'i^.gnave^ 
also nags from LG. ; mod, Icel. nag<z ) . P'^orms with. 
Initial k instead of g appear in OllO. chnagen, 
MDu. cnagken, mod.Dii. (and G. dial.) knagen. 
In English the sj^elling knaiv is found occas, in 
15th c., and is quite common during i6“i7thc. ; 
but this only implies that kn~ isxAgn- were already 
identical in sound. 

In the romance oi Sir A mad as 247 a form gnas)ev=, found 
riming with,§r/)!7re, have., but this may be a case of assonance; 
compare, however, the mod. wave from ME. wa'wei\ 

1 . trans. To bite (something) persistently so as to 
injure it or remove portions of it ; to wear away by 
a continued biting or nibbling. 

^151000 Pf Domes Deege (Luinby) an Hy wsel-grimme 
wynnas slitaS and heora ban gnaT^a^ bryni::^utn tuxlum. 
c 1000 Gram. iZ.) 171/1 Dodo, ic gna’7;e. X023 in 

Thorpe Dip. Anp. Ann .Sax. (1865) 318/29 ©set gewrh beo 

f eworpen musen to gnaxene. rriys Lamb. Horn, 43 
umtne per granlnde sike'^ sumrac ^ er reowliche gne:}e 3 his 
ajene tunge. cxapo .S’, E. Leg;, L 206/230 Some [of the 
adders] heo gnowen, and some beo stounge ; and some with 
scharpe txeth heom bite. 1*97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8632 To 
pe rode he sturte, & bigan to frete & gnawe |?e arnies vaste 
& pies, & mid is tej> to drawe. c 1350 Pari. Three Ages 50 
Gnattes gretely me greuede and gnewen myn eghne. c 1440 
Ges/a Rom. xxxii. 124 (Add. MS.) The maiden .. gnewe 
\Harl. MS. bote] the Girdetl with her tethe, and brake it on 
iii, paces. 1484 Caxton Fables of Msop i. xviii, I’he ratte 
beganne thenne to byte the lace or cord, and so long he 
knawed it that the lace brake. *526 Tindale Rev. xvi. 10 
They gnewe [so *535 Coveedai.e ; 1611 gnawed] their 
tonges for aorowe. 1555 Eden Decades taa Howe these 
woormes knawe and corrode the shyppes wee haue declared 
before. x6a8 World Encamp, by Sir F. Drake 24 T'he 
remnants of Seales , ♦ which they had gnawne with their 
teeth like dogs. 1728 Pore Dune. i. 117 [He] gnaw’d his 
pen, then dash’d it on the ground. Sinking from thought to 
thought, 1730 ‘ R. Buix^ tr. Dedekinaus' Grobinnus 33 
Press'd with both Hands by wholesale Knaw your Meat. 
1:76s Ross (1789) 43 At last in twa the dowie raips 

he gnew* 1^ Martyn Rousseauls Boi. xix. 257, I could 
scarcely find any but what had been gnawn by insects. 1855 
Macaulay Hip, Eng, xii. lU. 233 The stock of saltea 
hides was considerable, and by gnawing them the garrison 
appeased the rage of hunger, Jefferies Wood Magic 

1 . li. 35 In the night she meant to have gnawn your throat. 

b. With adverbial or other complement, express- 
ing the result of the action, as to gnaw away^ off) 
out, up ; asunder ) in two, 
a 1300 Cursor M. 6042 pat heist ban gneu lofher MSS. 
gnow(3e] vp al bidene pat }>e thoner left, Hamtoi.e 

Fr, Conse. 863 Wormes j?an sal it at to-gnaw Til flesshe 
be gnawen 0 way and byten. 1535 Cox e.KV>hUi Baruch vi. 
X9 The serpentes and wormes. - gnawe out their hertes, is;90 
Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 249. Ibid. 289 He . . gnaw’d in two 
my cords, ifiaso Shej.ton Quix. tn. xii. I. 243 After he had 
gnawnoflf almost the Half of one of his Nails. 1631 Gouoe 
Cod' s Arrows iii. § 52, 282 A lion may stand in need of the 
helpe of a mouse to gnaw asunder the cord wherewith he is 
hampered. <2x839 Praed Poems (1S64) I. 204 He hath 
gnawed in twain my choicest line, 1873 Browning Red 
Coil. Nt.-cap 1041 Some work of art gnawn hollow by 
Time’s tooth 

c. absol, or fjv/r., often with preps, dc/, upon. 
13. . Coer de L, 5074 Many of the hetbene houndes 'With 
her teeth gnow on the groundes, X383 Wyclif Job xxx. 3 
That gnowen [1388 gnawiden ; L. rodebant\ in wildernesse, 
waxende foul with wreechidnesse and sorewe. c 1440 Gesia 
Rom. xxx. iio(Harl. MS.) Twoo bttstes..giiowe at the Rote 
of the tree with alle thetre myght. 1484 Caxton Fables 0/ 
jEsop n. xviii, He that is wonte andacustomed torobbeanll 
gnawe, with grete payne he may absteyne him self fro hit. 
1513 More Riclu II L Wks. 54/1 'He returned, .frowning and 
frotmg and knawing on hys lippes. 1594 Shaks, Rich. 
Illy L iv. 25, I saw.. A thousand men that Fishes gnaw'd 
vpon. 1647 Cowley Mistr.y Dialogite vii, That Worm 
which now the Core does wast, When long ’’t has gnaw’d 
within will break the skin at last. X64S Jekkyn Blind 
Guide i. 8 As an hungry dog that teareih and gnaweth 
upon a dry bone, and can suck nothing out of it . . by long 
gnawing upon it. 1843 Bopow Bible in Spain 3p Gaunt 
dogs were busy here, growling, tearing, and gnawing, 1877 
Farrar Days of Youth xv. 145 The worm of sin gnaws 
deepe.st into the idle heart. 

2 . Of destructive agents : To corrode, waste away, 
consume. (Cf. F ret v. 3.) Said also of internal pains. 

1330 Paijsgr, 569/1, I gnawe, as wynde or the colyke 
gnaweth one in the belly, Je tremhaysonm. 1561 Holly- 
bush Horn. Apoik. 3x b, For them whose guttes are gnawen 
or wounded - . caused by a sake Flegma. X599 H- Buttes 
Dyets drie Dinner D 6 b, Pine-N uts . . much eaten, gnaw 
the stomach and belly. x6xi Cory at Crudities 58 In 
certaiue places it (the Rhone] doth continually gnawe and 


eate bis bankes, 1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. i. xv, But 
last when eating TJme shal gnaw the proudest towers. 1655 
Cuu’Ei'FER Riverius 111.1.97 And for the breaking or cor- 
roding of the Tympane, .. if there were formerly any 
vehement Causes that could break or gnaw the same [etc.]. 

3. fg. Said esp. of passion, remorse, etc. (cf, 
PTiET 3 b). t Also, to carp at. 

c 1230 Mali Meid. 29 Al be este & al be eise is her as b® 
oSre beoS godlese Be ignahene. <2x340 Hampolk A<i://<7r 
cxviii. 40 F,nuy, tha.t supposis reprofe in men when it may 
noght gnaghe b® life* *326 PUgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 
115 So done these irefuil thoughtes frette and gnawe the 
mynde of man or woman, ct^ Beveridge Serm. (1729) 
L 353 Their consciences are always gnaw'd and tormented. 
1749 Smollett AVjgidvVtf ii. vii, T'hy (ears that I may 'scape. 
Like vultures gnaw thee 1 x8oi Southey Thalabax. xxiv, 
The years that it has gnawn me ! and the load Of sin that it 
has laid upon my soul ! 183a Lvtton Eugene A . i. ix, 
Silently, he had gnawed his heart, i860 Ruskin Mod. 
Paint. V. IX. xii. § 10 As the flower is gnawed by frost, so 
every human heart is gnawed by faithlessness. 

b. absoL and mir. ] esp, with preps, to gmw at 
{’fofD, into (cf. I c) ; also in indirect passive. 

1598 .Shaks. Merty W, n. ii, 207 My Coffers ransack’d, 
my reputation gnawne at, t 6 $t Hobbes Leviath. 1. xii. 52 
So that man . . hath his heart all the day long, gnawed on 
by feare of death, 1727 De Foe Syst. Magic i. i (1840) 30 
T'he eager desire after the knowledge of them gnawed into 
his very vitals. 1845 S. Austin Rankds Hist. Ref. I. 237 
The rage which had long gnawed at his heart might burst 
forth. 1850 Hawthorne Scarlet L. xvii. trSyg) 224 Tor- 
ments that have so gnawed into thy life t 1859 — Fr. ^ It. 
yrnls 11.227 Sometbing gnawed within him, and kept him 
forever restless and miserable. 1880 O. Meredith Tragic 
Com. (1881) 303 The terrible mournfulaess .. of the truth 
gnawed within her. 

4. Comb . : f gnaw-bone, f guaw-crust, terms of 
derision for one abjectly poor. 

1607 A. Brewer Lingua v. ii, Begon ye gnawe-bone, raw- 
bone, rascal. i6ix Cotcr., Mnsche-crousie, a gnaw-crust, 
hungrie companion, snatch-crust. 

lienee Q-nawad ppl. a . ; spec, in Bot. (see quot. 

1832). 

18*0 Land. Mag. June 631/2 Fragments of gnawed ginger- 
bread. 1833 Bindley Introd. Bot. 387 Gnawed (erosm) 
having the margin irregularly toothed, as if bitten by some 
animal. i 838 Daily Nesus 30 Nov. 3/x His [the stpiirrel’s] 
traces lie about in plenty on the ground in the shape of 
gnawed fir-cones. 

Gnawable (ng-ab’l), a. [f. Gnawz/. +-able.] 
Capable of 1 eing gnawed. 

1^5 H. O. Forbes iVtf/. in E. Archtpel. vr. v, 484 The 
rats . . in the night gnawed everything gnawable. _ 1891 
Illuslr. Sport. Dram. News Christm. No. 1/2 His fair 
moustache was scarcely long enough to be gnawable. 

Gnawer (ng a-t). [f* Gnaw v . f -Ett f.] One 
that gnaws ; a rodent. Now chiefly Zoot. 

i6c^ Tofsell Fourf. Be<ssis\\tgi, 292 The little Mouse 
. .is justly tearmed. .rosor omnium rernm. .a gnawer of all 
things. 1691 Tkvonf Wisd. Dictates 51 These Gnawers of 
other Mens harmless Pai^ers. iSaS Stark Edem. Nat. Hist. 
n. 245 Thysanoura . .The insects of this order are gnawers. 
1845 Daswin Voy. Nat. v. (1879) 82 Among them were the 
teeth of a gnawer, equalling in size.. those of the Capybara. 
1892 Pail Modi G. X Mar. 2 x Caverns made by the.se in- 
finitely little gnawers [microbes]. 

Gnawing (ng'iij l, M. sh. [f. as prec. + .] 

1. The action of the verb Gnaw, in various senses. 

X340 Hamfolk Pr* Come, 6873 Jle tend payne es gnaw- 

yng wkh*in Of c*onscience ^at Inies als vermyn. 1388 
W YCLIF Isa. xiii. 8 Gnawyngis and sorewis schulen hoTcie 
Babiloyns. <r 1440 Promp. Parv. aoo /a Gnawynge, or fowle 
bytynge, corrosio. Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tangy 

Corrosion, a gnawing, biting, or consumyng as runt, plaisters 
and poyson. i6aa Malynes Anc. Law- Merck. 336 For 
this is a biting, nay a veric gnawing to the bones of your 
Christian brother. X768-74 Tucker Lt* AW. (1852) I. 
641 The scorchings of unextingubhable flames and gnaw- 
ings of the never dying worm. 1801 Southey Tkalaoa ix. 
xxxviii, At dawn the Worm Will wake, and this poor flesh 
must grow to meet The gnawing of his hundred poison- 
mouths! 1894 Hall Caine Manxman in. xix. xpo He .* 
calmed the gnawings of his love with dreams of ambition. 

2. A persistent fretting pain (in the bowels) ; 
now only of such pain caused by want of food ; 
pi. pangs (of hunger). 

1398 'rREViSA Barth, DeP. R, iv. x. (1495)94 Yf thewaye 
is stoppyd that is bytwene the galle and the l>owelles. therof 
fall yth gnawynge and pas.sio colica. (C1450 ME. Med. Bk. 
(Heinrich) 184 Hyt destryeh gnawyng &wynd in mannes 
body. ^ 1978 Lyte Dodoens n. xciv. 275 It is singular against 
the griping torment and knawings or frettings of the belly. 
x6o5 T’imme QuersH. I. xv. 77 From them (salts} doe arise 
inward gnawing.s, impostums, . . the bemoroides, and such 
like, Prescott Peru 319 To appease the gnaw- 
ings, of hunger, they were fain to .eat the leather of, their 
saddles and belts. 1876 Besant Be Rice Gold. BuiUtfly 
Frol, i, This pilgrim has tightened Ms belt to stave off the 
gnawing at hia stomach* 

Gliawiiig ppl* tt. ff. as prcc. + -iNa 
That gnaws, in senses of the verb. 

xsto ©RANT Hormd's Mpi$i, t, xviii Fiv, Greedie thmt, 
and kmwinge pyne of uBuer and of gouMe. 1583 Stubses 
Anp. Abus. u. 52^ Monie wanting, they apj^ie bitter 
potions, nipping medidi»% gnawing oorrwmes, 1588 Shaks. 
7 'ii, A. V. 11. 311 , 1 am Reuenge, sent. .To ease the gnawing 
Vulture of the mmd. *797 Coowih Mufulrern. h. iro ft 
fixes on him an ev« gnawing anxiety. i8a»-'34 Goods 
Study Med. (ed. 4) I, 57 T’he tnebsor teeth of the gnawing 
animals. 31%* H. E. Manning Serm. (1848) 1 . 44^Memory, 
like a gnawing stream, gathers its tinge from the soil through 
which it winds its sullen way. 

Hence tiamw'ingly dw. 

^ X84X Hor. Swith Momsyed Mem tit, x, 278 A feeling of 
Indignation still lurked gna.ydbgly at my heart. 


Gnawn (ngn'i, ppi. a. [pa. pple. of Gnaw wJ 
Bitten away, corroded. 

1383 Stanyhurst Mneis i. (Arb.'^ 21 The southwynd mer- 
cile.s eager Three gallant vessels 011 rocks gnawne craggye 
reposed. 1610 Bakrough Meth. Physick 11. x. ( 1639) S8 Vou 
must restore the gnawne parts with meates of good juice. 
1784 M. HikXim Perseus 11795) 37 Nor does he beat his 
desk, nor taste his gnawn nails. 

tGnede, a. Obs. [Of difficult etymology. 
The ordinary OE. iQxm% gnda^, gniede are 

not represented in later Eng.; the type ’^gniede 
(*^//<:/<?), whence the ME. form, appears to be au- 
thenticated by the MS. forms gnedra (gen. pi.), 
ungnydCy though these are usually regarded as 
scribal errors, 

T'he three Eng. types seem to represent OTeut. *ga-naupo-. 
^ga-nawpjo-y ^ga-naudjo (f. *ga- = Y- prefx + *nauf. 
naud-i see Nekd 5<J.); the last of these occurs in OHG. 
gin&tiygnbte (MHG. genmte) close, narrow, eager for, T’he 
fluctuation tetween the -0- and -jo- declension may perh, 
indicate (as in many other adjs.) an original u stem.] 

1. Of persons : Sparing, riiggardly, miserly. Also 

(gifts, etc.). 

Befftvulf (!Z.\ 1930 Naes hio hnah,.ne to gneaS gifa ^eata 
leodum. C900 tr. Bssdds Hist. v. xvii. [xix.] (1891) 452 
He.. on barn mm^enum eaSmodnesse & hyrsumnesse nohte 
hon lms.sa ne gneftia [v.r. gnedra] wses. nxgoo Body ^ 
Soul 20 in Map's Foetus, Me thinketh God is the to 
gnede guede'l, T'hat alle thine frend beon fro the 

iedde. <21300 Cursor M. 17218 Ask me ki will for am 
i noght of giuetes gnede. c 1300 Hai'eiok 97 He was large, 
and no wicth gnede. a 1400 SirPerc. 1689 The childe was 
of gamene gnede. a 1440 Sir Degrev. 1159 Off gyfite was 
he never gnede. 

2, Of things: Scarce, scanty; small. Also ia 
stronger sense, altogether lacking or wanting. 7'o 
make the gates gnede : to go straight to one’s desti- 
nation. 

c 1000 in Cockayne Shrine 1 10 He self Iifde on gnea'Sum, 
worold life ; an tunece was his ge^^erela . . & beren hlaf wies 
his 7;ereorde. exogo Cott. Gloss, in Wr.-'WiUcker 441/30 
Mediocriy gnebre. c 1275 Sendng Christ 48 in 0 . E, Misc, 
92 In he* ene ndleber hirdsype is gnede, a 1300 Cursor M, 
539a Sua lang has bir tua bqght’bair sede pat |?air mone 
wex al gnede. Ibid. 8599 |>air dathes was sa gnede and 
fa, pat pai moght nan part bam fra. ci3»o Sir Tristr. 
2838 It [a castle] nas to large no gnede. a 1400 Sir Perc. 
6c> 7 He made thanie gammene fnlle gnede. Ibid. 724 Tille 
his fete he ganne hym too. The gates that he scholde goo 
Made he fulle gnede. 752 Now es me fyre gnede I 

CX400 Rowland V, 1392 Sir Barlot loste his Iyfe..His 
lyfe was hym full gnede. Ibid, 1422, 1509. ^:x45o Myrc 
319 pat day kat bow syst geddes body. .Mete & drynke at 
thy lied® Non schal b® day be gnede* 
b. Barely so much. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 15424 ]?ai asked Itidas quat he wald ask 
}>am for his mede. And lie pat traitur fell, bam said, ‘ bot 
thritti penis gnede 

Hence f Gne'dlely adW) sparingly, frugally; 
f 0n©*d««Mp, miserliness; miserly. 

cxooo Gregory's Dial. 1. vii 15 He , . heom^ be bead bast 
by namon pone ele . . & bine to daeldon swiSe gneQelic® 
7;eotende ?;eond call® jjass mynstr«s fatu. aizzK Ancr. 
R. 202 Al mon o 5 er wummon wilneS more pen heo mei 
gneddichtt leden hire lif bb.al is ^iscunge & rote of dead- 
lich sunne. Ibid, 350, 4x4, c 137S Sc. Leg. SaintSy Mar- 
garete 52 Na slawnes, na lychery Na wreth, na gnedschepe, 
na glutony. 1393 Langl. P. Pi. C. xvi. 86 Ac this 'doctor 
aiid diuinour, and decretistre of canon^ And al-so a gnedy 
gloton with to grete chekes, Hath no pite on vs .poure. 
G'Jieeve (gni'v). Anglo-Irish, Also 8 gineve* 
[a, Ir, gniomh work, act The term is said to be 
still in use in ,the'S, of Ireland.] The twelfth part 
of 'a ploughland. 

1638 Earl Cork Diary in Lismort Papers Ser. i. (x886) 
V. 50 Paid . . for the purchace of 4 gneeves of land. 167a 
Petty Pol, Anat. 372 As to their town-lands, plough-lands, 
colps, gneeves. .they are all at this day liecome unequal 
both in quantity and value, having been made upon grounds 
which are now obsolete and antiquated. 1780 A. Young 
Tour IreL II. 85 band is let by the plough land and gineve, 
12 gineves to the plough laud. 

Gneiss (nois, gnois). Geol. Also 8 kneiss. 
[a. Oei.gneissy kneis.} A metamorphic rock, com- 
posed, like granite, of quartz, feldspar or oithoclase, 
and mica, but distinguished from it by its foliated 
or laminated structure. 

1:757 tr. HenckeFs Pyritol. 44 Shiver, kneiss [Note. Ablack, 
fatty sort of vein stone or rock], ochre, jasper. 1777 R. E. 
Raspe tr. Bortis 'Trav, Temesxoar viii. 42 Gneiss . . 
covered the whole country. 1851 Richaru.son Geol. {1855) 
127 Gneiss may be termed stratified, or slaty granite. . . 
'When the gneiss is associated with granite, it approaches to 
the character of that substance ; and when the two come 
in contact, it is scarcely possible to distinguish between 
them. 1873 Black Pr. Thule i. (1875) 3 (ireat grey boulders 
of gneiss fixed fast into the black peat-moss. 

atirib. 1S45 Darwin Voy. Nat. ii. (1890) 30 The formation 
which Humroldt designates a® gneiss-granite, ^ 1854 H. 
Miller Sch. efSchm. v. 95 The tract though a primary one 
forms one of the tamer gneiss districts of Scotland. 

Ctoeiasic (nai'sik, guM’sik), a. £f. prec. + -lo.] 
Of the nature of gneiss. 

xS5;9 1 ^- F. Burton Centr, Afr. in Jml. Geog. Soc. XXIX, 
205 T he .sides of these hills, composed of hornblende and 
gneis.sxc rock - . are steep, rugged and thickly wooded. 
iS 3 o Ramsay in limes 26 Aug. 5/2 In the Highlands of 
Scotland, .there are gneis.sic rocks of pre-Carabrian age. 

So a. rare. 

x8s6 Ruskin Mod. Faint. IV. v. xv. § t 6 Dependent on the 
junction of the gneissitic bed.s wish, or their transition into, 
the harder protogine of the aiguilles. 
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Gneissoid (nai-soid, gnsi-soicl), a. [f. Gneiss 
+ -OID.] Resembling gneiss ; imperfectly gneissic. 

1849 Dana Geai. xiii. (1850) 561 The granite of the coast 
near Valparaiso is, to a great extent, gneissoid, and in some 
places passes to a perfect gneiss. 2882 Re/>. Ho. Repr. Free, 
Met. 0. S. 458 The western belt is gneissoid in structure, 
verging into hornblendic and mica schist. 

Gneissose (nai’s<>i»s, gnai's^us), a. [f. as prec. 
4- -08E.] = Gneissic; also qiiasi-^^. = gneissic rock. 

1843 PoRTLOCK GeoL 171 They are much more extensively 
developed in the lower or gneissose portion than in the upper 
or slaty portion. 1875 Dawson Dawn 0/ Life ii. 21 I'he 
limestone . . is traversed by many gray layers of gneissose, 
iSSo Cent. Nov. 850 The venerable gneissose rocks of 
the north-west of Scotland. 

Gneissy (noi-si, gnoi-si), a, [f. as prec. + 

-Y.] = Gneissic n:. 

1737 tr. HenckeVs^ Pyritol. 224 Accompanying shivery, 
loamy, and kneisy iiiinerals. 1799 W. Tooke View Russian 
Emf 1. 114 On the gneisay country . . appears a coarse ser- 
pentine. i%4 Hooker Himal. Jrfih, II. xxii. 136 Angular 
blocks of white gneissy granite, 

Gnet, obs. form of Gnat 
Gnetaceous (nftd^^'Jos), a, Bot, [f. mod.L. 
Gmtace-sd (f. Gneluniy the name of the typical 
genus) + -ous.] Belonging to, or resembling, the 
Gnetacese, an order of gymnospermous shrubs or 
small trees, having jointed stems or branches. 

*886 Vines in Encycl. BriU XX, 429/2 In the Gnetaceous 
Ephedra altissima, a process of cell-formation goes on in 
the oospore. 

Gneu, gnew(©, obs. pa. t. of Gnaw v. 

GlliB (nib), a. Sc. Sharp, smart, eager. 

17SS R. Fott-EKS A j'aje‘s Sp. 15 Wi’ mischief he was sae 

f nxb. To get his ill intent. 1768 Ross Helenore (1789) 64 
ays a gnib elf, ‘As an auld carle’ [etc.]. 1813 W. Beattie 
Fruits TbneParings{;i^T^ 39 The mair we drank, we grew 
the gnibber, 

Gnibble, obs. form of Nibble. 
t Guide, 2'. Ohs, Forms : i gnfdan, giiide(n, 
gnyde. Ba. t.^sing. 5 gnade; pi. i guidon, 3 gni- 
den ; also 4 (weak) gniddsd. [OE. gnidan 
{gttdd, guidon^ gniden) = OHG. gnitan, knitany 
OSw. gnidha gttida. Da. guide) ^ also ON. 
gnida (wk, verb).] trans. To rub with or between 
the hands ; to bruise, crush ; to rub out. Also inir, 
to crumble away. (Cf, Gnodde vi) 
cxooo Ags. Gosp. Luke vi. 1 Hys leorning-cnihtas Jja ear 
pluccedon & mid hyra handum gnidon & aston. a 1225 A ncr. 
R. 238 J?eo hwule bet gichinge ilest, hit huncheS god for to 
gnidan [Titus MS. gnuddenj. Ibid. 260 Heo breken 
eares hi )?e weie, & gniden [Titus MS. gnuddeden] comes 
ut bitweonen bore honden. <2x250 Prov. JElJred 201 in 
O.E. Misc. 1 14 If Jju hafst .. gold and seoluer, hit schal 
gnyde [later text wurljen] to nouht, to duste hit^ schal 
dryuen. a x^poE. E. Psalter xvii[i3,j.3^ [42], I sal gnide als 
duste bifor wind iikam. Ibid. Ixxxvihfi]. 45 [44] His sete in 
land J>ou gnade bidene. <ri330 Arik.p- Merl. 2514 Herbes 
he sou5t and fond And gnidded hem bituix his bond. 
Gnidge (nidg), v. Sc. [? connected with prec.] 
tram. To rub, squeeze, press. Also to gnidge off, 
1755 R. Forbes Ajax's Sp, 8 In hell . . Fare a fun-stane 
does Sisyphus Down to the yerd sair gnidge. 1768 Ross 
Helenore (1789) 135 And then frae our fingers to gnidge aflf 
the hide. With the wearisome wark of the rubbing o’t. 

t Gaiip, 2/. Sc. [? onomatopoeic ; cf. Nip, Knip.] 
trans. To nip, bite. Of a horse: To champ (the bit). 

CX42S Wyntoun Cron. v. iv. 605 Syne in his body gnyp 
and gnaw. 1513 Douglas Mneis in. viii. 64 Heir . . I saw. . 
four horsis quhite as snaw Gnyppand gersis the large feildis 
on raw. Ibid. iv. iv, ii Hir fers steid stude..Rungeand 
l!y.r.^nyppand] the fomy goldin bitt. 

tdnit. Obs, rare^^. In 5 gnyt. [? a. ON. 
gnzt (Sw. gnet, Da, gnid) a nit j cf. G. gnitze a 
midge.] VAnit. 

a 1483 in Rel. Ant. I. 86 Gnyttus a^d snayllus cam rout- 
tyng in schyppus. 

tGsiodae, V. Obs. Also 3 gnudden. [Cf. 
Icel. nudda (? •^^gnuddoi) to rub.] trans. To rub, 
bruise, crush. (Cf. Gnide.) 

axz2$ [see GnideJ. 13.. K. Alts, 2373 Mony knyght, 
with dethes wounde, Gnodded [printed guodded] gras on 
the grounde. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvii. xcvii. 
(1495)663 Flexeis bounde in bundels and afterward knockyd: 
beten and brayd and carflyd : rodded and gnodded ; ribbyd 
and herkelyd : and at the laste sponne. 14.. MS, Sloane 
73. If. 214 (HalliwJ And after gnodde and wasche wel thi 
safiour bagge in thilke lyge with bothe thyn hondis. 

tG’lloff. Obs. Also gnof, gnoflfe, gnuffe, 
gnooffe, (knuffe). [Cf. East Fris. knufelxami^y 
gnuffig thick, rough, coarse, ill-mannered.] A 
churl, boor, lout. 

C1386 Os-Kac-m. MilleVs Tl 2 A riche gnof, that gestes 
heeld to bord, And of his craft he was a Carpenter. 1566 
Dr ANT Horace^ Sat. i. L A i b, The chubbysh^nof that toyles 
and moyles and delueth in the downe. XS67 Turberv, Epit.y 
etc. 4 If Vulcan durst presume That was a Gnuffe to see . . 
Dame Venus to assaile. *575 A. Neville De furor. Norf. 
141 The cuntry gnooffes, Hob, Dick, & Hick, with clubs, 
and clouted shoon [so <2x627 in Hayward Edw. VI ^ 76 
(but spelt knuffesj\. 1581 J. Studley Seneca's Hercules 
CEtseus 198 The covetous charle, the greedy gnoffe in deede 
..In plenty pines the wreatch. 1610 Healey St, Aug. 
Citie of God xiv. iv. 501 The Pagans wisdome and vertues 
were scorned of the ritch gnoffes [L. crassis diuiiibus^ that 
held shades for substances, and vertues for meere vanities. 

Gnogh, obs. pa. t, of Gnaw v. 

Gnome ^ (n^am, n^u-mf). [a. Gr. yviim thought, 
judgement, opinion; pi. yvai/xai sayings, maxims 


(L. senteniisi) , f. y/oj- root of yiyvioffneiv to Know.] 
A short pithy statement of a general truth ; a pro- 
verb, maxim, aphorism, or apophthegm. 

_ 1577 H. Pf.acham Gard. Eloquence V iij, Gnome, a say- 
ing pertaining to the maners and common practises of men, 
which declareth, by an apte breuity, what in this our lyfe 
ought to be done, or not done. *846 (Jrote Greece n. iii. 
11 , 363 The rudiments of that which afterwards ripened 
into moral philosophy as manifested in gnomes or aphorisms. 
1873 Symonds Poets i. 16 Many of the sublimer flights 
of meditation in Sophocles are expansions of early Gnomes. 
Gnome ^ (njum). [a. F. gnome, ad. mod.L. 
gnomus, used by Paracelsus. 

Paracelsus [De Nymphis etc. Wks. 1658 II. 391, and else- 
where) uses Gnomi as a synonym of Pygmsei, and says that 
the beings so called have earth as their element (or, as he 
calls it, their chaos : cf. etymological note on Gas), through 
which they move unobstructed as fish do through water, or 
birds and land animals through air. The context in the 
passage above referred to suggests that the name was not 
invented by Paracelsus himself, and that it means ‘ earth- 
dweller ’ ; possibly it may be a blunder for *genomus, repre- 
senting a Gr. type *yr)v6fio<s (for which cf. BaXaccroi Sij-os 
dwelling in the sea). The term, however, may possibly be 
a mere arbitrary invention, like many others found in 
Paracelsus. The connexion commonly assumed with Gr. 
yvibiJM) (see prec.) or yvdiixtav (cf. Gnomon) seems unlikely.] 

1 . One of a race of diminutive spirits fabled to 
inhabit the interior of the earth and to be the 
guardians of its treasures ; a goblin, dwarf. 

1712-14 Pope Rape Lock Ded., According to these Gentle- 
men [the Rosicrucians], the four elements are inhabited by 
Spirits, which they call Sylphs, Gnomes, Nymphs, and 
Salamanders. The Gnomes or Daemons of Earth delight 
in mischief. Ibid, i, 63 I’he graver Prude sinks downward 
to a Gnome, In search of mischief still on Earth to roam. 
1816 Genii. Mas^. LXXXI. i, 46 To festive songs my 
Gnomes attune the lyre. 1837 Hawthorne Twice-' Ibid T. 
(1851) I. viii. 154 Small enough to be king of the fairies, and 
ugly enough to be king of the gnomes. 1877 Bryant AzV/Ztf 
People ofSn<nv 12 No, let us have a tale of elves that ride 
By night, with jingling reins, or gnomes of the mine. 
jig. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1818) III. 173 A scientific 
method, that dissipating with its earliest rays the gnomes of 
hypothesis and the mists of theory, may [etc.], 

2 . U.S. A name of various humming-birds, as the 
Giant Gnome [Patagona gigas), x889inC<?«^. Diet. 

3. at t rib, and Cotnb.yZ&gtiomefike adj.; gnome- 
owl U.S., a small owl of the genus Glaucidittm. 

1801 Mar. Edgeworth Good Fr, Go%>erness (1832) 175 
Things went on much better after the gnome-like influence 
of Mrs. Grace had ceased. 1843 Lytton Last Bar. 1. ii. 
Upon a mound formed by the gnarled roots of the dwarfed 
and gnome-like oak, she sat down and wept. 1884-5 River- 
side Nat. Hist. (1888) IV. 330 The pigmy, or gnome-owls, 
as they are frequently called, 1897 S. L. Hinde Congo 
A rabs 85 The seemingly magical appearance of these gnome- 
like beings within 3 or 4 yards of us. 

Hence Q-uomed///. a., inhabited by gnomes. 

1820 Keats Lamia n. 236 Philosophy will . . Conquer all 
mysteries by rule and line. Empty the haunted air, and 
gnomed mine. 

Gnomic (n^ii’mik), a. and sb. [ad. Gr. yv<a- 
(iittbs dealing in maxims, sententious, f. yviofir} 
Gnome! ; cf. F. gnomique.\ A, adj. Of the nature 
of, or consisting of, gnomes or general maxims. 
Gnomic poet, a composer of gnomic verses. 

181S J.Tebb Corr. (1834) II. 257 Some gnomic verses from 
Bishop iCen. 1838 Fraser's Mctg. XYHl. 130 In Aeschylu^ 
the poetical faculty developed itself in grandeur .in Euri- 
pides, in gnomic wisdom, sententious philosophy, 1847 
Grotb Greece 11. xxix. IV. 1x0 Amidst the multifarious 
veins in which Archilochus displayed his genius, moralising 
or gnomic poetry is not wanting. 1873 Symonds Grh. Poets 
iii. 65 Gnomic poets are simply those who embody yvSxfjicu 
or sententious maxims on life and morals in their verse. 
X882 A. W. Ward Dickens ii. 25 I'he fashion of Sam’s gnomic 
philosophy is at least as old as Theocritus, 
b. Gram. Gnomic aorist (see quots,). 

1867 Farrar Grk, Syntax § 154 The aorist is used in pro- 
verbs, &c. (gnomic aorist) to expres.s what once happened, 
and has thereby established a precedent for all time. 1884 
Hadley Grk. Gram. § 840 Gnomic Aorist. — General truths 
are often expressed by the aorist indicative, as having 
proved true in past instances. 

B. sb. pi. The gnomics ( = F. les gnomiqtees), 
the older Greek gnomic poets. 

1821 Campbell in New Monthly Mag. II. 238 In the days 
of Solon and Theognis, we find the observations of the 
gnomics on the oeconomy of life pretty various. 

Gnomical (nju-mikal), [f. as prec. -f- - al.] 
«= Gnomic. Of a person : (Given to uttering gnomes. 

1603 Bp. W. Barlow Conf. Hampton Crt, (1604) 44 His 
Maiesty . . adding this excellent, gnomical, and Canon-like 
Conclusion, that [etc.]. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. 

T. n. 133 A speech ., so gnoraicall and waighty, that 
St. Augustin highly commends it *650 H. More m Enthus. 
Triumph. (1656) 134 In this whole page Anthroposophus is 
very Gnoraicall, and speaks Aphorisms very gracefully. 1887 
J. Knight in Diet. Nat. Biog, IX. 356/2 Her gnomical utter- 
ances are often thoughtful and pregnant. 

t GnO’mical, aA Obs. rare. [Irreg. f. Gnom-on 
+ -ic + - al .] = (Gnomonio a, 

x6xx Cotgr. S.V. Avantagiy Bien avaniagS en nez. Nosed 
with aduantage, well nose-growne, hauing a Gnomicall, or 
goodly long, nose. 1744 [see quot. 1688 s.v. Gnomonic], 
Giiomide (nju*mid). rare. [a. F. gnomide, f, 
gnome : see Gnome 2 and -ide.] A female gnome. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl, s,v. Gnomes, The females of this 
species are called gnomides. 

Gnomish, (n^u'ihij), a, [f. Gnome 2 + -ish.] 
Resembling a gnome ; gnome-like. 


1822 New Monthly Mag, V. 542 A gloomy, perverse, 
gnomish sprite. 1897 Daily News 18 Tune 5/4 Their excited 
gesticulations, their gnomish faces full of disgust. 

Gnomist (n<7u'niist). rare, [f. Gnome 1 -h -1ST.] 
A gnomic poet or writer. 

1874 Mahaffy Soc. Life Greece iv. 83 The high moral 
standing of the earlier gnomists made it impossible to keep 
their works pure and undefiled, 
t G-nO'mograpll. Obs. [ad. Gr. type *77-'w/to- 
ypdepos, f. yvwixt) Gnome!- + ypa^Hj/ to write.] 
“ prec. 

1560 Becon Catech. vi. Wks. 1564 I. 542 b, Idlenes as y® 
Gnomagraph [jrfc] saith bringeth much euil. 

So t G-nomo'graplier. 

<35 1619 Atkeom. Pref. (1622) 4 There could none 

haue any cause to insult ouer another; not the Hymno- 
grapher ouer the Historiographer, nor the Gnomographer 
ouer either, 

Gnomologic (n^nmt?V*d,:5ik), rare. [ad. Gr. 

yvoopioKoyLKos, f. "^yvojixoKbyos, f. yvajpo) GnoME^ 
4- -\6yos speaker.] Of the nature of general 
maxims ; sententious. 

1751 HAtims Hermes i. vu. (1786) 125 Gnomologic Sen- 
tences after the .same manner make likewise Aorists of the 
Future- 1780 — Philol. Eng. ri. ix. (1781) 179 That other, 
and more limited species of it [Sentiment], which I call the 
Gnomologic, or Preceptive. 1841 W. Spalding Italy Sf It. 
Isl, I. 124 Lucretius, however, who had only the gnomo- 
logic verses of the Greeks as his models. 

Gnomolo’gical, a. rare~°. [f. as prec. -I- 
-AL.] ==prec. 

177s in Ash. 1818 Todd, Gnomologtcal, pertaining to 
gnoniology. [Blount 1670-81 and Coles 1676 have 

‘ Gnomo logical, pertaining to the art of dialling ’ : see 
Gnomonological ] 

Gnomologist (nJ'umpTodgist). rare. [f. Gr. 
type *yvooiJ.oR6y-os (see Gnomologic) y- -ist.] A 
gnomic writer. 

1813 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXXII. 520 The gnomo- 
logists, or versifiers of short moral apophthegms. 1882 
Farrar Early Chr. II. 22 The style of St. James is formed 
on the Hebrew prophets, as his thoughts are influenced by 
the Hebrew gnomologists. 

G3101M.ology(n^<im^T6dgi). [ad. GT.yvoofioKoyia 
the uttering or collecting of gnomes, f. yviofiy 
Gnome! + -Xoyio discoursing, collection, f, Roy-, 
Riy- to say, to collect : see -logy.] 

1 . A collection of general maxims or precepts. 

1645 Milton Tetrach. Wks. (1847) 204/2 Which art of 

powerful reclaiming, wisest men have also taught in their 
ethical precepts and Gnomologies. 1651 Biggs New Disp. 
i» 234 These Haematognomists . . in their Gnomologies may 
be compared to [etc.]. 1736 Bailey (folio) Pref., Gnomo- 

logies . . Adagies or Proverbs. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit, 
II. i. II. § 2X, 22 Several of the publications of Neander are 
gnomologies, or collections of moral sentences from the 
poets. 

2 . Gnomic discourse ; the sententious element in 
writing. 

x8o6 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem, II. 143 There is sound 
sense in the thinking, selection in the gnomology, condensa- 
tion in the style [etc.]. 1889 Edin, Rev. No. 345. 74 Ben 
Sira expanded the gnomology of preceding writers by open- 
ing up the larger vistas of human relations. 

GnomOBietry (nJamp'metri). rare, [ad. Gr. 
type *yvojp,opL€Tfna, f. yvd>fi7i Gnome f 4 * -fAerpia 
measurement.] (See quot.) 

188a Athenseum 8 July 43/1 The intricate question of 
stichometry as opposed to gnomometry . . whether the 
ancient writers divided their books according to subject or 
according to some standard measure of lines or orlgpu 
GUOZHOXI (n(?u*mpn). Also 6-7 pseudo- 

etymologically) gnow-, know-man, 7, 9 erron. 
gnomen. [a. Gi'. yviopimv inspector, indicator 
{spec, the gnomon of a dial, a carpenter’s square), 
£ 7FC0-, ytyvwCKuv to perceive, judge, Know. The 
proximate source may have been L. or F. gnomon.'] 
1 . A pillar, rod, or other object which serves to 
indicate the time of day by casting its shadow upon 
a marked surface ; esp. the pin or triangular plate 
used for this purpose in an ordinary sun-dial. ^ 
1546 Langley Pol, V erg. De Invent. 11. v. 42 b, Anaxi- 
menes . .founde .. the first dial that declareth the houres 
by the Shadowe of the Gnomon. 1598 ’FixmOyGnomone, 
the know-man or gnow-man of a dial!. x6oi Holland Pliny 
I. 150 In all the circumference of this climat and parellele, 
at noon tide vpon an Equinoctiall day, the .stile in the diall 
which they call Gnomon 7 foot long, casteth a shadow not 
aboue 4 foot. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. ii. 181 
We usually say a Gnomon or needle is in the middle of a 
Diall. 1742 Young Nt. Th. n. 427 Warnings point out our 
danger; Gnomons, time. 1834 H, Miller Scenes 4r Teg, 
xxix. (1857) 431 On the western gable there was fixed a hup 
gnomon of bronze, i860 Tyndall Glac. i. xxv. 177 Like 
gnomons of a vast sundial, the Aiguilles cast their fanhke 
shadows, [etc.]. . 

b. A column or other apparatus employed in 
observing the meridian altitude of the sun. 

1625 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. i. vi. (1635) 138 In the time 
of either Equinoctiall in some Horizontal! plaine in the 
Sunne-shine, let there bee erected a Gnomon. 1727741 
Chambers Cycl., Gnomon, Those conversant in observation 
prefer the gnomon, by some called the astronomical gnomon, 
to the smaller quadrants. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Ltt.l. 
iii, I. § 70. 180 The gnomon erected by Toscanelli in the 
cathedral at Florence . . is by much the loftiest in Europe. 
1854 Tomlinson Arago's Astron. 17 Anaxittiander .. con- 
structed at Sparta the gnomon that enabled him to observe 
the equinoxes and the solstices. 


GMOMOHIG. 


GB’OSTICIZB. 


jocularly. The nose. 0 /^J. 

Stanyhurst Mnehi etc. (Arb.) 145 Sytb mye nose 
owtpeaking, good syr, your lip-labor hindVeth, Hardlye ye 
may kis.se raee, where no such gnomon apeereth. [1599 
B. JoNsoN Rev, v. iv, Her nose [is] the gnomon 

of Loue,i dial!, that tells you how the clocke of your heart 
goes.] 1781: Cowt'ER Conners. 271 The emphatic siveaker 
dearly loves to oppose, In contact inconvenient, nose to 
nose, As if the gnornoii on his neighbour’s phiz, Touched 
with the magnet had attracted his. eiiSo^ C. L. I.ewes 
A/ jf?;/. C18051 i. 92 Giving him at the same time, a blow that 
demolished the gnomen of poor Roger's face. 

f 2 . Occasionally applied to other instruments 
serving as ‘ indkator.s ’ (see -quots,). Also Jig", Ohs. 

1S99 Broughiony Lett. viii. 28 S. Austen fis] your Index 
and gnomon for S. Peters place of preaching to the spirits. 

R. Caworay Treas, Similies fi6o;ji> 114 The Saylers 
Gnomon, or rule, which is commonly called the Marriners 
Needle. _ 1755 B. Martin Mag, Aris in. vii 325 Pro- 
fessor Richman . d<jst his Life by an electrical Stroke, .as he 
was^observing. .the Eflects of Electricity upon his Gnomon, 
or Electrometer. 

t S. //. The teeth which indicate the age of a 
horse, etc, ( = Gr. ol yvou fxoyes), Ohs. rare ^ 

1607 Topsell Four-/, Beasts [1658) 18 An Asse and a 
Mule have 36 teeth , . Their third and fourth teeth are 
called * gnomons that is ‘ regulars because by them there 
is a tryed rule to know their age. 

1 4 . A rule, canon of belief or action. Ohs, 

[So Gr. yviaixuiv ; a transferred use of the sense ‘ carpen- 
ter's square ’. (In quot. 1698 perh. an error for Gnome. | 
*6*6 W. ScLATER Expos, 2 T/iess. (1629I 203 Making 
Scripture my gnomon and canon. x6sr Biggs Mmv Disp, 
r 180 A nimiery of redundance of bloud is ttie only Gnomon 
in the table of directions for plilebotomy. 3:660 J er. Tayror 
Ducj Dnbii. n. in. rule xiv. § to Eunornius . . affirm’d 
tradition of the F'athers to l)e the Gnomon or Canon of 
faith, and yet said [etc.]. 1698 [R. Fergo.son] KAw ^ an 
Ei iEfs/astu' 6 y To spare Mens Persons when we speak of 
their Faults, according to the common Gnomon, J/ea ^ 
Tim Persona pro Ego I'u. 

6 . Geom. The part of a parallelogram which re- 
mains after a similar parallelogram is taken away 
from one of its corner;;. 

[So Gr. yv^miv^ from the re.semblance of the shape to a 
carpenter’s square,] 

3570 Billingsley Euclul ii, def. ii. 61 In euery parajlelo- 
gramme, one of those parallelogram mes, which soeuer it be, 
which are about the diameter, together with the two supple- 
mentes, is called a Gnomon, a 1696 Scarburgh Euclid 
{1705) 121 Therefore the Gnomon Kl iM, and the square CF 
are equal to the Rectangle. 3838 Young Euclid ii. Def. ii. 57, 
f b. An odd number. (So called by the Pytha- 
goreans.) Ohs. 

The difference between two squares lieing geometrically 
a gnomon, the name was applied in arithmetic to the differ- 
ences between the squares of successive integers, i. e. to the 
odd numbers 3, j?, 7, 9, 1 1, etc. 

3660 Stanley // w/. Philos . ix. (1701) 379 A Odd Numliers 
they called Gnomons, becau.se being added tO' Square.s, they 
keep the same Figures ; so Gaomoiis do in Geometry. 

fc. Each of the successive subtrahends (after 
the first! in the process of finding the square root. 

1674 Jkakk Ariih, (1696) 194 ’rhe second number to be 
substracted, called a Gnomon. 

t 6. Something sha|3ed like a carpenters square; 
an L-shaped bar, etc. Obs, 

*669 Bovlk Contn, Ne%tf Exp. n. (1682) 8 GGG is the 
Gnomon fa.stened to the plate BB. Ibid. x6 H is the Gnomon 
affixed to the Globe A A making fast the spring G. 3777 
Darwin in Phil, Trans. LXVIII. 89 A gnomon of thin 
brass was made to stand over his nose. 

Hence Otto'moBleiis a, 

iSs* Wilson in Blackm, Mag, XXXII. 133 The dial-stone 
, .stands gnomentes. 

©nomosiic inff«imF*nik), a, and sh. Also 7 gno- 
laonioke, -ictao, [ad. L. gf’tSmom€''Us (F» gmh- 
monique)^ a. Gr. yyeo/ionmSf f. yvmjjtwv GnOMON.] 
A. 

1 . Pertaining to the gnomon or sun-dial, or to the 
measuring of time, etc. by means of this. Gnomonk 
column (see quot. 1727-41). 

ifei Holland Pliny I. 35 I'he Gnomonicke art 367* 
/Vi/ 7 . Trans, Vll. 5151 I'he whole Science Gnomon ique. 
3688 Boyle Final Causes Nat, Things \v, is-j [He] may have 
given him a Dial furnish'd with a Magnetic Needle, rather 
than an Ordinary Gnomonic [Wks. 3744 IV. 539/1 gnomicalj 
Dial. 3727-43 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Column, Gnomonic 
Column, a cylinder, whereon the hour of the day is repre- 
sented by the shadow of a style. 1837 FrmeFs Mag, XV I. 
632 The gnomonic phenomena of the year of complete days 
recurred at the interval of this cycle, 

b. Gnomonic projection, (See quot 1866,) 

The principle of gnomonic projection is «apeciaily used ia 
the construction of star maps. 

3706 W. JoKss Syn, Palmar, Medhessm A iv b, With the 

I. aw.s of the.. Gnomonic Projeabn of the Sphere. J%8 
{iitk) Stanford’s Maps of the Paths of Comets . . drawn by 

J. Breen on si.x maps on the gnomonic projection. 3866 
Proctor Handbk, Stars 36 The first point we meet with 
suitable for a centre of projection is the centre of the sphere. 
A projection having this point as centre is called gnomoatc 
from Its relation to the art of dialling. 

% tr0ns/, in nome-mes. a. That indicates lilct 
a gnomon, b. Resembling a gnomon (c£ Gkch 

HON I C), 

1^30 COLERIDOE Frtmd (1818) IIL 79 SpurAdm** 
'C^fttoscopy (a scheme, the indicative or gnomonic pans of 
wMoh have a stronger support in facts than the theoary in 
reason or common sensei L. F. MandSk, 

id (3865) 313 M* IL tamed Ms gnomcmic mom to 
the west. 
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*][ 3 . ? Misused for Gnomic 0. (But cf. Gnomon 4.) 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) Gnommkk, full of Sentences, 
as the Gnomonick Poets, Writers of Sententious Ver-ses. 
3874 H. R. Reynolds yoArt Bapi. i. § i. 6 The Jewish 
sages . . made use of apologues, and uttered gnomonic say- 
ings. 1884 C//. 'J'imes It is easy to fish a gnomonic 
saying out of the voluminous writings of the Fathers. 

B sb. 

1 . PL Gnomonus (rarely sing, gnomonk =* I., gno- 
ttionkai -ice, Gr. yvcofion/ci ^) ; the art of dialling, 
Ohs. exc. I/fst, 

1656-81 Blount Glossogr., Gnomonick, the art of Dyalling ; 
consisting in the knowledge of the scituation, lying or mea- 
sm e of any place or Country. 3677 Plot Ox/ordsh. 269 
The Cylindrical Dyal in Corpus Chri.sti College Quadrangle 
..is a fine old piece of Gnomonicks. 1737-43 Chambhr.s 
CycL, Gnomonka . .or Gnomonicks, the art of dialling ; or of 
drawdng sun and moon dials, etc., on any given plane. 
379a T, Taylor Proclus I* 79 One part of this [astrology] 
is gnomonics, which is exercised in settling the dimen.sion 
of the horary gnomons. 3837 [see Dialling i]. 1876 Fox 
Bourne I. ii. 56 He lectured ..also on optics and 

gnomonics. 

If + 2 . A gnomic verse. Obs. rare “ ^ (Cf. A. 3.) 
1688 Ogilby tr. Magaillans Hist, China. 96 There are al nO 
several Gnomonics or Verses containing Precepts, which are 
sung at their Funerals, 

Gnomonical (nffamf»*nikal), a, l Ohs, [f, as 

prec. + -AL.] - Gnomonic. 

3570 Dee Math. Pref, 43 Who also, left to theyr posteritie, 
many Engines and Gnomonicall workes. 3603 Sir C. Hey- 
DON jud, Aslrol. hi. ia8 , 1 expected .. mathematical! demon- 
strations and reasons, either out of GnonionicaU obseruation, 
or out of the Perspectiues. 1688 R. Holme Armoury uu 
373 't A Gnomonical Semi-Circle, a serni-drcle set in a de- 
clining redining Dial Plate, whereby to make the Stile its 
true height. 1761 J. J. Kirby Perspect. Archii. ii, 3 When 
placed at the center, the projection is named gnomonical. 
3790 Wildboke in Phil, Trans, LXXX.j536 The gnomonical 
projection of the track on a plane touching the sphere at C. 
b. IloL (See quot.) 

3862 M. C. Cooke Man. Bot Terms, Gntomonkal, when a 
stalk is l>ent at right angles. 3866 in Treas, Bot. 

Hence ©nomo-nicailly adm, in the manner of a 
gnomonic projection, 

3706 W._ JoNFis Syn. Palmar. Matheseos 277 The method 
of projecting the Hour Circles Gnomonically . . is hence also 
evident, 3838 Penny Cycl, XL a8i/i The most convenient 
inethod of projecting the whole sphere gnomonically is to 
imagine a cuIjc inscribed about it, on each face of which one- 
sixta part of the sphere is projected. 3866 Proctor Flandbk. 
Stars 8 note. Now these circles are gnomonically projected 
on the polar tangent plane as two straight lines. 

t<^o*mo 3 USt, Ohs. rare'- \ [f. Gnomon + 
-I8T.] One interested or skilled in gnomonics. 

3688 Boyle Final Causes Nat, 7 'hings iii. 97 'i'he sun . .do 
[jr/cl , . enable the Gnomonlst to make accurate Dials, to 
know exactly how the Time passes. 

Gnomonoiogy, rare-^, [f. Gnomon + 
-(o)LOQy.] A treatise on dialUng. 

3775 in Ask ; and m later Diets. 

So GnomonoXo’gical^z., ‘ belonging to the Art of 
Dialling^ (Bailey 1721- 90). 

Gnoofife, var, Gnoff, churl* 

Gnosiology (n^uziip'lod^i). Also gnoseology. 
CL GNOSTOi.ooy. £f. Gr. yumai-s:, yywa^m know- 
ledge + -(o)booY.] The philosophy of cognition 
or the cognitive faculties, 
fi83d“7 Sir W. Hamilton Metapk. vii. (1859) I. 122 Some 
older treatise.s.. afford a name not unsuitable for a noinology 
of the cognitions,— vijL Gnoseoiogta or Gnostologia.] 38^ 
M. P.W. Bolton Inquis. Philos. 342 It Is imposHible to 
understand his [Hamilton’s] doctrine alioiit knowledge (or 
Gnosioiogy) unless we understand his views concerning the 
Conditioned and the Dneondittoned. 

Ii Gnosis pi, (rare) gnoses (n^‘i‘s/2:). 

[a.Gr, yvuuTis investigation, knowledge (in Christian 
writers a higher knowledge ofsj.>iritual things), 
f. root of ytyyansmiy to Know,] A speciM 
knowledge of spiritual mj^teries. Often with refer- 
ence to the claim to such knowledge matle by the 
Gnostics: Gnostic philosophy, Gnosticism. 

3703 S. Parker tr, knsebins 39 Peter and John .. had 
..receiv’d the Gnosis, or Gi/t 0/ Adowledge, from him 
after his Resurrection. *727 --43 Chambers Cycl. s. v, 
Gmosimacke, They were perfectly averse to al! the grtoses of 
Christianity, ie. to all the science, or .teebmeal knowledge 
thereof, Maurick Mot. ^ Met, Philos, (ed. a) IL aS 
The Gn<»is would take its colour from every different 
locality, from every different thinker, 'ihere must be a 
Syrian Gnosis and an Akmndriaii Gnosis [etc.}. 3856 R. A, 
Vaughan Mystics viii, vii 13860) IL 76 Behmen and the 
mystics . , essay to pam the ordinary bounds of knowledge 
and to attain a privilalged gnosis, J. F. Clarke 7 'en 
Gt, Relig, (xSSi) I. vi | 7, 255 The common Christian lives 
by faithj but the more advanced believer hasgirois, or philo- 
sophic insight of Chrlitiaaity as the eternal law of the f»ouL 
3S84 D. Huktek tr. RemdsNut* Coma iv.ds Another struck 
by the mystical and speculative spirit of the Fourth Gospel 
a«d recogniring . . some colouring of his own gnosis [etc}. 
GaciStie (np *stik), a, and sk Also 7 gnosfciok, 
gao#ti<a,u©. [ad. Gr* yymrue-l$ pertaining 
knowledge, £ fiie root yum - 1 see prec.] A. mj, 

1. Relating to knowledge ; cognitive ; intellectual 
Stahlev Hist Philos, y, (xfot) The Souboftho 
Gods have a dijadicalive Faculty, called Gtiostic. *792 T. 
Taylor Pmclus 1 . Bissmi, xiv, %.ey [the numbers} exist 
in a vital, gnositic, and speculativei but not in an operative 
manner, Sia ViL HaMitTou Meiapk, xll (1859) It 

41 S The disrincrion taken in the Peripatetic School by 
which the mental modlicRrikiosw^ Into Gnostic or 


Cognitive, and Orecticor Appetent. 3^4 N'onconf. Indep. 
10 Oct. 97 sA Gnostic pride will continue to feed itself oii 
doctrine that leads to no action. 

b. nonce- use. Believing in the reality of trans- 
cendental knowledge ; opposed to agnoslk, 

s888 R. Flint in Mind Xiil. 596 Idealism Ls not neces- 
sarily either gnostic or agnostic, but is more apt to be the 
former than the latter. 

c. i'ossessing esoteric spiritual knowledge. 

1800 W. 'Faylor in pUmihly^ Mag. VI IL 797 Their dis- 
ciples .. have formed in the different churches an interior 
gnostic or iliuminated order, rather than independent con- 
gregations. 

d. In humorous or slang use : Clever, knowing. 
xZx^ Blackw. Mag.V. 681 Mr. Seward.. threw over to us 

a letter written in a large gnostic sprauling hand. 1824 
Scott St. Ronan's v, 1 said you were a d— d gnostic 
fellow, and I laid a bet yi>u have not been always professional. 
3859 'I’KoLLorK IF. Indies v. (i86n! 76 It {pm eh] should par- 
take duly of the .. spirit and .. the saccharine according to 
the skill and will of the gnostic fabricator, who in mixing 
knows his own pill i-XJses. 

2 . Pertaining to the Gnostics ; having an occult 
or mystic character. 

3838 Penny Cyel, XL 281 ji The origin of the Gnostic 
sy.stem has been traced to various sources. 1851 D. Wilson 
/ hr//. Ann. (iBtV{) IL iv. ii. 223 A Gnostic gem of agate, on 
which a 2-fonned syinliol is twice repeated, ibid. 224 I'he 
early phases of Gnostic philosophy. 3885 Catholic Diet. 
ifcd. 3 37i/r In Alexandria, the Gnostic tendencies gathered 
life and strength. 

B. sb, 

1 . Hist, C'hiefly pi. The designation given to 
ccriain heretical .sects among the early Christians 
"wl'io claimed to have superior knowledge of things 
spiritual, and interpreted the .sacred writings by 
a mystic philosophy (cf. Gnosis). 

V’iN3KT Wks. (1S90) IL 51 low'is, Centilis, and thai 
caliit Gnostici. Marg. Sua namcit for ostentaiioim of 
tliare science.] 1585-7 T, Rogers 39 Art. (1607) 44 Some, 
as the Gnostics . , afiirtn there be moi e Gtxls than one. 1641 
Wilkins Mercury x. (1707) 43 From such idle Collections 
as the.se, many Heresies of the . . Gnoslicks had their first 
Beginnings. 1744 Hkrkkli.y .S'iris § 187 'I'i’c Gnostics, Basi- 
lidiaiis, ami other ancient In-Tcticss. 3841 Trench Parables 
ii. (1877) 'S ri’h^ ghastly dream of Grmstic and Manichaan, 
3877 C. Gkikje C7i7v>i' xxviiL (1879) 315 'i'he Christian 
Gnostics began to make likenesses of him. 

trans/. x645Mn.’FON Intmd. (3851) 136 Thought 

new and dangetous by some of onr severe Gno.stics, whose 
little readiiu. .holds ever with hardest oRstinacy that which 
it k,tok up with easiest credulity, 

b, tomb,, as Gmsiic-iike adj. 

*664 H. More E.rpos. 7 Epist, 71 'X'be Ba 1 aa'mites..were 
of a more Gm»tick-!ike temper, too much leaning towards 
the Flesh. 

2, In general sense: fOne skilled or learned in 
any subject {obs,). Also slangj ‘a knowing one^, 
an adept in dishon«t acts, 

3641 R. Brooke Eng. Eyisc, 9 He that is a Gnostique in 
one, cannot be a incere Tyrunculus in the other. 18x9 
Moore Tom Crib (ed. 2) p. xxvii, Many of the wortls used 
by the Canting Beggars in Beaumont and Fletcher .. are 
still to l>e h<Mird among the gnostics of Dyot-street and 
Tothill-fiekis. 

Gnostical (ni?*stikH), a, £f. prec. f -al.] » 

Gnostic a . 

x8a8 E. B. Pusey Hist. Ettguiry 163 The old error of the 
Gnostiiml interpreters in the early Chun h was thus revived, 
1854 .Maurice Mffy. Met. Philos, (ed. 2) IL 26 Saturninus 
is memorable in history as the author of one of the so called 
pnostical heresies. 3883 Atkenmum a Apr. 460/3 0 r. Joel 
in his monograph, .has advanced the knowledge, .of mystical 
and Gnosiical passages in this book [the Talmud]. 

Hence G'lio'sticaUy adv, (In quots. used humor- 
ously; cf. Gnohtic a. 1 d.) 

1824 Scott Si. Ronads iv, ’‘I’his is the very fellow that we 
saw down at the Willow-slack on Saturday — he wa.s tog'd 
nostically enough, tuid ctifit twelve yards of line with one 
and, 1826 Wilson In Blachio. Ma^. XX. 782 Smoking 
and leering, with tongue-lolling check, finger-tip and nose- 
tip gnosticMly brought togeihwr. 

Calnosticisia. iup'stisk’m). [£ Gnostic sb. + 
-ISM.J The system or principles jirofessed by the 
Gnostics, 

3664 H. More Aniid. agsf. Idol. To Rdr. O 2 a, ’I’hough 
it be indeed but a spice of the old abliorred Gnosticism. 
3733 R. Nkiaon Life Bull § 69. 394 Till Platonism and 
Gnositudsm crept into the Church. 3838 Penny Cycl. XL 
aSx/a Gnostiewm m merely a generic term, and , , included 
many sects that differed considerably from each other. xftSs 
Lecky Kaii&n, L iii,^aa4 Gnosticism exercised a very great 
influence over Christian art. 

GilOS'ta.ci’tjy (nfstrsiti), nmee-wd, [f. as prec. 
+ -ITY.] Knowingrie^s ; pretensions to knowledge. 

1830 Blackitt. Mag. XXVII L 583 The philosophy of a 
Bacon, . . the witwiom of a Wordsworth, the genius of a Byron, 
the gnosticity of a John Bee. 

Giosticiae (np*stiK>iz), v. [f. as prec, + -iza.] 
ittir. To adopt or expound Gnostic views, 
b, tram. To interpret on Gnostic principles ; to 
give or Impute a Gnostic character to. 

i664_^ H, More Expos, 7 Mpisi, ^7 Too many began to 
Gnosticize, as it is called, in that point, and think it a small 
thing to deny the Faith in the time of Perses ution. 3840 G. S. 
Faber Rggemrai. xvili, Irf&t all the Fathers - . gnosticise 
ever so copiously on Fasting and Ctdibacy. x&fx -7- 
Prosdne. Lett. (1844) IL 31 Clement would gnosticlse his 
words as spiritually and covertly importing: I cultivate 
[etc.}. *%x Bunsen Hippolytm (1854) I. 308 I’he writers 
of those Ophite books were acquainted with the Gospel [of 
St, J ohni and attempted to Gnostkiase it, xBSo Encyci. B nL 
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XI. 854/2 Attempts to Christianize paganism, to conciliate 
Judaism, or to gnosticize Christianity. 

Hence CS-no-sticizing vbL sb. and fpL also 
Guo’sticizer, one who gnosticizes. 

1840 G. S. Faber Regenerat. xvi. They . . occupied them- 
seives, not very profitably, in gnosticLsing upon the virtues of 
Celibacy. x^ip^ — Provim, Lett. (1844^ II. 49 Under the 
new and gnosticising aspect of its being inherently a 
State of greater Moral Purity and Perfection than [etc.]. 
1875 Lightfoot Comm. Col. (ed. 2J 170 The doctrine, .taught 
by the Gnosticizers at Colossae. 

Gnostology (n^^stf^iodgi). rare, [f. Gr. -(voo- 
ffTos known, knowable + -logy.] =* Gnosidlogy, 

1846 Sir W Hamilton Dissert, in Reufs IVks, 77oGnos- 
tology, the Philosophy of Knowledge. 

Q-nou^, gnow(3)e, obs. pa. t. of Gnaw v, 

Gnu {nti). Also 8 gnoo. [Hottentot word.] 
A South African quadruped {Caioblepas ^nu)^ be- 
longing to the antelope family, but resembling an 
ox or buffalo in shape; also known by its Dutch 
name wildebeest. The brindled gnu {Caiobkpas 
gorg'm) is a distinct species. 

3777 G. Forster Pojy. round IVortdl. 83 There is another 
species of wild ox,^ called by the natives gnoo. 1786 Sparr- 
MANN Fojy. Cape G. Jfi. IL 132 The gnu resembles the anti- 
lopes and caprae in its hair, inasmuch as this is short. 1834 
Pringle Afr. Sk. viii. 273 The gnu, which is now become 
rare. 1857 Livingstone Trav. iu. 56 The presence of the 
. . gnu is al ways a certain indication of water. 1884-5 Rwer* 
side Nat. Hist. (1888) V, 341 The Brindled gnu or Blue 
Wildebeest . .{Catoblephas gorgon) is still found in 2 ululand, 
and abundant in Daraaraland. 

Guuffe, var. Gnofp, churl, 

Go PI- goes. [f. thevb.] 

1 . The action of going, in various senses. Also, 
manner of going, gait, rare (chiefly in notue-uses). 
P'or come and go see Come jAf 2. 

1727 Boyer Fr. Diet. s.v., This Horse has a good Go with 
him, the goes well, or paces well), 1842 Lady Granville 
Lett. (1894) IL 333 A most distinguisned-looking blowen, 
.such a maintien and walk, like Dino and Orleans in her go. 
18% G. Macdonald A. Forbes I L xxix. 267 All night Tibbie 
Dy.ster had lain awake in her lonely cottage, listening to 
the quiet heavy go of the water, 1893 CLamb. yruL 28 
Jan. 56/1 Rolling with the come and go of small waves. 

2 . colloq. Orig. of a horse: Power of going, 
mettle, spirit. Hence of persons, etc.: Dash, 
energy, vigour. Also of musical compositions, 
etc,: Brightness, animation, * swing’. 

1825 C. M. Westmacott Eng. Spy I. 178 She's only fit to 
carry a dean or a bishop. — No go in her. 1830 A Fon- 
BLANQUEjffwjg'. under T Adminisi. (1837) IL 50 Euenborough 
[spoken of as a horse], . . all action, and no go. 1843 J- H. 
Newman in J. Ornsby Mem. y. R. Hope-Scoit (1884) IL 31 
Its integrity, vigour— in a word, its go. *864 J. Brown PI. 
Words on Health Pref. 9 A queer man . . always scheming 
—full of '* go but never getting on. 1872 Bagehot Physics 

Pol. (1876) 2or Oh, he has plenty of go in him. rSSa Daily 
Tel. 9 Oct. 2/7 Mr, Grossmith^s music is . . full of humour 
and *go*. Congregationalist Feb. 109 Numbers of 

people who like the ‘ swin^ ' and * go ’ . . of these popular 
religious ballads, 1887 Daily Tel. 10 Sept. 2/5 She.. looked 
like a boat with a great deal of * go ’ in her. 1892 Leslie 
Lett, to Marco {1893) 223 Physically, he is a wonderful 
man . . very wiry, and full of energy and go. 

3 . colloq. or vulgar. A proceeding ; a turn of 
affairs, unexpected course of things ; now chiefly 
one that causes embarrassment. Usually with adj., 
as a pretty, queer., rum go. 

1796 Mrs. Mary Robinson Angelina II. 168 ‘You may 
take off the four horses; the gentlewoman goes in the 
stage.' ‘This a good go enough I 'cried one of the post- 
boys. 1797 Mrs. A. N. Bennett Beg^arGirl (18x3) III. 61 
‘There’s a go now!' cried Miss, with a hoyden laugh. 
1S03 Kenney Raising Wind I. iii.17 Ha! ha! ha! Capital 
got isn’t it? X820 Jack Randalrs (Farmer), It’s 

what I call the primest go. 1833 Marryat P. Simple 1 , It 
might have been a pretty go. X841 Punch 1 . 169 Stating 
his conviction that ‘this was rayther a rummy go'. 1840 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett. IL 43 * Kept at sea double the time j 
and ‘short of provisions’; — that would have been a go I 
1869 Mrs. H. Wood R. Yorke III. xli. 240 And leave us 
to old Brown ! that will be a nice go 1 1869 Bret Harte 
Return Selisarius 14 You knew that he’s got the consump- 
tion? You didn’t! Well, come, that’s a go. 1876 Geo. 
Eliot Dan, Der. i. vii, I see a man with his eye pushed 
out once— that was a rum go as ever I see. 

4 . colloq. A turn (at doing something) ; an attack 
or attempt at ; esp. in phrase to have a go at. 

183s R. H. Froude Rem. (1838) 1 . 417 And now I will have 
another go at you, about your rule of faith in fundamentals. 
1846 Sir R. Owen Let. 5 Nov. in Life {1894) I. 304 As rnen 
spread they. . killed the hyaenas off at one go in Yorkshire, 
for example. X877 5 Yrs' Penal Servit. iii. 22X I've twelve 
this go. I did a lagging of seven, and [etc.]. 1889 J. K. 
Jerome 3 Men in Boat 58, 1 agreed and sat down, and they 
had a go. X89S Cornh. Mag. Kyz* 176 We’ll have another 
go at this game next Thanksgiving. 1898 Jos. Arch Story 
0/ his Life xvi. 381, I wrote it in 2 goes of 6 hours each. 

6. A quantity of anything supplied at one time, 
Cf. Gang sbX 7. a. of yarn for weaving. ? Obs. 

180s Trans. Soc. Arts XXIII. 249 Beaming webs of any 
number of half gangs, goes, runners, or equal quantities of 
warps or chains of yam. 

D. colloq. of liquor ; rarely of food. 

X799 in Spirit Publ. yrnls. (1800) III. 352 [I] drank four 
goes of brandy and water. i8ai Cobbett in 19^ Cent. 
(1886) Feb. 254 Now he mu^ live on plates of beef and 
goes of gin for the next seven years. 1836 Dickens Sk, 
Boz (1892) 52 Oysters, stout, dgars, and ‘goes’ innumer- 
able, are served up. 1855 Thackeray Neavcom^ I. u 6 
The goes of stout . . pass^ round merrily, x86$ Daily I eL 


26 Dec. 3/3 Two or three * goes * of roast mutton, 1^3 
Stevenson Treas. Jsl. ii. viii, Three goes o’ rum ! 

e. colloq. The vessel containing this quantity. 

1796 Grose"' s Diet. Vulg. Tongue (ed. 3), Go-shop, the 
Queen's Head in Duke's-court. .where gin and water is sold 
in three-halfpenny bowls, called Goes. x86i A. Smith Med, 
Student A pewter *go * which, if everybody had their 
own, would in all probability belong to Mr. Green. 

6. In certain games, a. Skittles. A delivery of 
the ball ; also, any one of the recognized varieties 
of effect which this can produce. 

^ 1773 A. Jones (////<?) The Art of Playing at Skittles . . Shew- 
ing both the Old and New Methods of forming Genera! 
Goes and Tips. 1884 Sat, Rev, 18 Oct. 494/1 The best 
players always attempted their goes in diagonals of the 
frame, or from corner to corner. 1884 Brit. Stand. Handbks. 
Sports <?]• Pastimes II. 11. 16 Skittles, That all pins be 
knocked down, but should one remain standing it shall be 
considered an extra * go ... That the number of * goes ' be 
limited to five. 

b. Cribbage. A * cry ’ uttered by the player if he 
cannot play a card in his turn ; the position thus in- 
dicated (for which the adversary scores one point). 

1821 Lamb Elia Sen i. Mrs. Battle, She could never heartily 
bring her mouth to pronounce ‘Go’ — or ‘ITiat's a go’. She 
called it an ungrammatical game. 1830 Hardie Hoyle made 
familiar 54 \Cribbage\ [At 30] if B can play an ace, he 
says thirty-one, and takes two points; if not, he says go, 
and A scores one point for the go. 

7 . colloq. Something tiiat ‘ goes ’ or has a ‘ run ’ ; 
a ‘success’, rate tsLC., U,S, 

1877 Bartlett Diet. Amer, s.v., ‘Make a go of it’, i. e. 
make it succeed. 1888 Harper’s Mag, Oct, 689/1 Deter- 
mination to make the venture a go. 1898 Daily News 
23 June 6/1 ‘ The Miscellany* seems to have been a ‘go 

8 . Phrases. 

a. {ft's) no go (colloq.) : the attempt is hopeless. 

1825 C. M. Westmacott Eng. Spy I, 178 It won’t do, no 

^^?Dick. 1833 Marryat/* xxxi, 'That's 1837 

Dickens Pickw. ii, Dog stopped — whistled again^ — Ponto — 
no go .. wouldn’t move. Mrs. Carlyle Lett, IL 26 

Amusement after a certain age is no go., merely distraction. 
1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xxxiv. You want to trot me out, 
but it’s no go. 1888 Lowell Heartsease Rue ^07 ‘ You 
must rise says the leaven. ‘ I can’t ’j says the dough ; 
‘Just examine my bumps, and you’ll see it’s no go'. 

atirib. 2829 Spot ting Mag. XIII. 242 Stating the names 
of the constantly ‘ no go ’ coverts. 

b. The go (now only, all or quite the go) ; said 
predicativeiy of persons and things ; The height of 
fashion ; the ‘ correct thing’ ; the ‘rage ooUoq. 

1793 Coleridge Lett, (1805) so Have you read Mr. Fox's 
letter to the Westminster electors? It is quite the political 

f o at Cambridge, and has converted many .souls to the 
'oxite faith. x8oo Mrs. Hervey Mouriray Pam. I. 183 
He is quite the thing ; th& go in every respect. 1810 Splendid 
P'ollies I. 6g But kittens, you must recollect, are all the go. 
1819 Moore Ep.fr. Tom Cribb 2 Is this the new go J — kick 
a man when he's down 1 1821 Egan Tom 4 * ferry vi. (1870) 
1 x6 In the Parka Tom was the go among the ‘ goes 1840 
Barham Ingol. Leg., Lay St. Nicholas. But who doth not 
know it (a costume] was rather the go With Pilgrims and 
Saints in the second Crusade? 1841 FrasePs Mag. XXIII. 
15 He becomes all the go in the universil^. 1852 R. S. 
Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour vi. (1865) 25 Elegant shawls 
labelled. .‘Quite the Go*. 1880 G. K. Sims Ball. Babylon 
82 Her carte is hung in the West-end shops,. .And all day 
long there’s a big crowd stops To look at the lady who’s 
‘ all the go *, 

e. Near go (colloq.) : a going near (to a danger 
or the like) ; a ‘ close shave’. 

1827 Sporting Mag. XXI. 47 Some Chrbtchurch men 
remember that go, and how near a go it was ! X84X FrasePs 
Mag. XXII L X5 Which, .would have been a near go for 
lus neck. 

d. On or upon the go (colloq.) : f (a) on the 
verge of destruction (t7^.f,) ; {b) in a state of decline 
{Jobs.) ; if) in constant motion, in a restless state; 
Id) slang, slightly intoxicated. 

{a) C1680 Hickeringill Wki^smViYs. i7j€ 1 . 133 
They did so many Irrational, Senseless, and Destructive Acts, 
that almost all lay at Stake, .and was just upcai the go. 

(b) 1727 Mrs, M- Robinson Walsingham IV. 318 The 
good fellow is upon the go ; his life's not worth six weeks' 

{ jurchase. a 1800 T. Bellamy Beggar Boy (1801) I. 6 No 
onger could she pay attention to the larder, and there 
daily examine that part of its stores which was somewhat 
—another saying of her’s— ‘ On the go 1842 E. Fitz- 
Gerald £.^#. (1889) I. 99 As to poor old England, I never 
see a paper, but I think with you that she is on the go. 

(c) 1843 Bethunk Sc. Fireside Sior. 26 But if you can only 
afford to wait till you get us on the go. 1874 Aldrich Prud. 
Palfrey-xxu, (1885) 203 Ever since the day we said good-bye 
. . I have been on the go. 1898 Daily News 14 May 5/7 
He might keep them on the go for a long time. 

(d) x8zx Egan Tom ^ ferry ix. (1870) a 10 The fine old 
wines of the Corinthian had made him a little bit ‘on the go 
e. Great, Little go, see tie adjs. 

GrO (g^*^), 2 '- Pa. t. went (went); pa. pple. 
gone (g^). Forms : see below. [A Com. Teut. 
defective vb., perh. originally existing only in the 
pres.-stem., though a str. pa. p^le. occurs in some 
of the Teut. langs. The forms in the WGer. langs. 
are as follows : OE. inf. gan, pr. t. gd, etc. (see 
below), pa. pple. pegdn ; OFris. pr. t. 3rd pers. 
sing, g&thy geith, pa. pple. gin ; OS. inf. -gdn in 
fulgdn to accompli^ ; OLow Frankish gdn (MDu. 
geten, Du. gaan, pr. t, ga, gaast, etc.) ; OHG. 
(Alemannic) inf. gdn, pr. t. gdm, gds, gdt, gdmis, 
etc., (Bavarian) ii\t.gh^ gim,gis, etc. (MHG. 
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gdn, gin, modi. Ger. gehen, pr. t gehe, gehst, etc.) ; 
the MHG. pa, pple. gegdn is not found in OHG. 
The Scandinavian langs. have forms which appear 
to belong to this vb. : ON. inf, gd (late and rare), 
Sw. gd ■ pr. t. gdr, etc.), Da. gaa{e (pr. t. gaar, pa. 
pple. gaaet) ; but it is possible that these may have 
been evolved from the pa. t gekk of ganga (Gang 
V.), on the analogy of fd, fekk (see Fang v.). The 
vb. does not occur in Wulfila’s Gothic, but the 
Crim-Gothic of the i6th c. had, according to Bus- 
beck, the iaf. geen. 

As is shown by the evidence of OHG., the vb. 
belongs to the class of * verbs in -mi *. The forms 
in the various langs. point to a twofold OTeut. 
stem, gk-, gai^, which seems to have been appre- 
hended as having the same relation to the stem 
gajg- (see Gang v.) as stm~, stai-, to the extended 
stem sta 7 id- (see Stand sol ) ; thus in OHG. gin, 
stin (which are strictly parallel in conjugation) are 
functionally mere variants of gangan, stantan. It 
is probable that the words expressing the contrasted 
notions ‘go’ and ‘stand’ have exercised some ana- 
logical influence on each other. Whether there is 
any etymological connexion between igai-) and 
gajjg- is uncertain. Three suppositions are con- 
ceivable: (i) that the two are unrelated, and have 
been associated owing to their similarity in sense 
and sound ; (2) that gayg- (:—0 Aryan ^ghongh-) 
is a nasalized reduplication of the root preserved 
in Teut. gx- {gni-) ; (3) that the shorter vb. was 
evolved from the proportion stand - : stk- {stat-) : : 
gang : gk- {gai-). The first two of these views 
leave the etymology undetermined. Kluge pro- 
poses an OTeut. type *ga-tm{i, f. ga- prefix -t- the 
root t (Aryan ei-, /-) of Gr. Ikvai {^tfii), L. ire, but 
this has not been generally accepted. Other 
scholars have suggested affinity with Skr, hd to 
leave, forsake, with Gr. mxaveiv, Ktxfjvai to attain, 
reach, or with ’Lotiish. gaju ‘ I went’. 

The place of the missing pa. t. was supplied in 
OE. by 4 ode {-dest, -de, -don), believed to be an 
extension, with the suffix -de of weak preterites, of 
a lost form equivalent to the synonymous Goth. 
iddja OTeut. an imperfect or aorist of the 

Indogermanic vb. ya- to go, an extended form of 
ei-, i- (see above) ; there are, however, some un- 
solved difficulties (see Sievers Ags. Grd § 114, 
Brugmann Grdriss. II. 861). The OE. iode be- 
came in ME. ^ede, yede, yode, etc. ; in the south 
these forms died out in the 15th c., and were super- 
seded by the pa. t, of Wend, as this vb. had become 
synonymous with go, and its inf. and pr. tense had 
ceased to be in frequent use. The use of went as 
a pa. pple. is sometimes heard in illiterate speech. 
In Sc. and northern dialects yede was superseded, 
not by went, but by a new formation on the present- 
stem, gaed (see A. 3 b). In the archaistic language 
of Sackville and Spenser, Yede was used as a 
present-stem, 2ivAyode as the corresponding pa. t. 

The perfect tenses were originally formed with be \ this is 
still used where the tense expresses a state, ha^e being sub- 
stituted where it expresses an action ; in many cases either 
auxiliary may be used without perceptible difference of 
meaning. 

A. Inflexional Forms. 

1 , Infinitive. 

a. Simple Infinitive, go (gi2^a). Forms : 1-2 
gfin, Northumb. g&a, ? gAe, g®, 3 Orm, gan, 3-4 
gon, \ Kent, gno, 4-5 ga(a, (gay), gan(e, goo(n, 
(5 gwon), 4-7 gon(e, (6 goen, Sc. gea), 6-7 goe, 
9 .Sir. gae, 4~ go. 

Beowulf (Z.) 1163 |>a cwom Wealhjyeo fot^ gan under 
gyldnum beaxe. cgso Lindis/. Gosp, Matt. viii. 18 £te 
haelend. .7;eheht. .gaa ofer. .stream, Ibid.zB Gae. cxooo 
iELFRic Deut. xiii. 2 U ton gan and feli^ean fremdum go- 
dum. rxaoo Ormin 913 pe preost wass shiidd taerwibh 
To gan till Godess allterr. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 195/69 
Ase heo in prisone al one was, an old man bare cam 

5 on. <21300 Cursor M. 15034 pe childer \>a.t war waike 
‘o ga ba-t pres a-mang. Ibid. 20135 Ne wald he neuer 
fra hir gan. 23.. Guy Watw. (A.) 1219 Gon, fader, quod 
he, ich-ille. 2340 Ayenb. 60 Uor b^t b® 2ene5ere hine ssolde 
guo hardylaker. c 2340 Cursor M. 2436 (Fairf.) Quen 
ladam] was dede some an-nane his saule forb to hel con 
gane. ^ ^75 Sc. Leg. Saints, Paulus 315 [Paule] lewit nero 
in sic eftray, He of wit ner can gay. <21400 Isumbras 
719 His mene awaye gane gaa. £‘2400 Sowdone Bab. 50 
Shope him to grene woode to goon, c 2400 Maundev. (1839) 
V. 56 This Weye is most schort, for to go .streyghte unto 
Babiloyne. c 1420 Chron. VHod. st. 6r6 In hast to Wylton 
he byth 50W gon. c 2420 Sir A madas (Weber) 670 With me 
then schail thei gwon, 2423 Jas, I Kingis Q. evii, Bothe to 
cum and gone, c 2450 Henryson Mar. Fab. 296 in Anglia 
IX. 351 On to ga quha that raycht formest win. cx^xx ist 
Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 27 They can goen vnder the 
water. 2583 Satir. Poems Refortn. xlv. 1054 F^nd out some 
vtber gait to geau 2608 Topsell Hist. Serpents (1658 ) 703 
There was not one But forced forth the venomd-bloud, along 
his sides to gone. 2683 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. I. 74 Ralph 
Withers desires Leave to goe home. 2838 Jas- Grant Sk. 
Land. 39 Do you think, man, that ye can gae like a cripple I 
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Tb. Dative Infinitive (with id) to go, in OE. t6 
gfone, ME. to ganne, gnonne, gonde. 

tfiooo JElfric Horn. 11 . 32 gearo to ganne. <*1225 St. 
Marker. 4 pe weie l?a2t ich am in begannen to ganne. a 1300 
Floriz & BL 6i 2 (Hausknecht), And Babiloine ihc under- 
stonde Dure}> sixti mile to gonde. 1340 Ayenb. 226 Bysye 
to guonne an to comene ganglinde. 

2 . Indicative Present. 

а. \st pers. sing. go. Forms: i g^, g^a, 
Norihumh, (? gSe), gd80, 3-4 ga, 5-6 goo, 6-7 
goe, 9 Sc. gao, 4- go. 

icBzs yesfi. Psalter xli. 10 Fork won unrot ic ingaa.] cpso 
Xjindisf. Gosp. John xvi. 5 Nu ic gaae to him, ciooo Ags. 
Gosp. Matt. xxi. 30 Ic ga [tros® Lindisf. gae}. a 122$ Juliana 
73 He ga i neauer mare prefter 0 grene. c 1305 Edmund 
Conf, 63 in E, E. P. (1862) 72 Wil? pe ic go in eche stede. 
c 2340 Cursor M. 25459 (Fairf. ) )?usgatis on erj? I ga. c 1500 
Melusine xxiv. 174 ‘ 1 goo ’ . . ‘ putte rny peple m aray *. 1794 
Burns over the Forth\ I look to the west, when I gae 
■ to rest, 

. b. %nd pers. sing, goest (g^’est). Forms: i 
g^st, Northumb. gms (? g^es), g^sss, gist, 2-3 
gast, 2-4 gest, 3 gsest, 4 Sc. gays, 4-5 gas(e, 
gost, goost, 5 gose, 6 Sc. gais, 6- goest. 

^950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. viii. 19 Ic fylgo Se sua huider 
Set gaes. Ibid. Luke xii. ^ MiS-Sy Sii gast miS wiSerworde 
Sinum. /(J/Viyohnxiii. sdDrihtennuidirgaajsSu, ^'jxBlickl. 
Horn. 249 iior hwan giest pu swa baton wtestme )>ines 
gewinnes. ciaoo Ormin 4666 Hu ferr pu gast Ut off pe 
rihhte we55e. e tzos Lay. 26437 Jif [pu] gsest him a leoS. 
<2: 2300 Cursor M. 27482 If pou man gas pin offrand to 
raak. 1340 j4jPi!?wAi:29Huannescomst pou. Huyder gest pou, 
i:i37S>S’f:. Leg. Saints^ Machorefi^ Quharepu gays, wil I ga. 
c 1386 Chaucer Sec. Fun*s T. 56 1 'hou goost blforn. c 1430 
Freemasonry 677 Uche fote that thou gost then. <^1460 
To^tmeleji Myst. ix, 114 If thou here any saghes sere .. Of 
that lad where that thou gase. Ibid. x. 186 Who owe this 
child thou gose with al! ? 1508 Dunbar Ftyimgzr^ We sail 
gar scale our sculis all the to scorne, And stane the vp the 
calsay quhair thow gais, *535 Coverdale Gen. xxvih. 15, 
1, . wyli kepe the where so euer thou goest. 

e. p'd pers. sing, goes (g^«z); arch, goeth 
B'orms; a. i g^|>, Northumb. gi(a)' 5 , 
(? gietS), 2 g8ej>, 2-4 ge’iS, 3 gaj), gealS, 4-5 geth(e, 
go|? e, 4“6 gotii(8, gooth, (4 goitli), 5- (9 arch!) 
goetlt i 3 , 1 Northumb. gaas, gises, g^s (? gies), 
4-7 gaas, gays, 4-5 gas(e, gos(e, 4 gez, (gotz), 

5 gaes, goys(e, 6 Sc. geas, gois, 7 go's, 7- goes, 

(ou Beowulf iZ.) 455 GaeS a wyrd swa hio seel ! c 950 Lin- 

disf.Gosp. Matt xxvi. 24 Sunu.,mormes gaeS sua a written 
is of him. e 1000 Ags. Gosp. John iii. 8 nast . . hwyder 
he gas)? 1^950 Lindisf. gaa 5 , C1160 Hatton geS]. 1175 
Iamb. Mom. 29 J?eo sunnen, pe he ge6 to scrifte fore. 
€ xatoo Ormin 1224 Oxe gap o clofenn fot. a 1225 futiana 
57 Ah hwa se obote ne geaS ne schal he beon i borhen. 
c 1315 Shoreham J09 Ase al that hys here By sove da3es 
geth. x3jo Ayenb, 56 In )>ise manere gep pe tyme. c 1340 
Cursor M. 3051 fTrin.) Nowgop pat wrecche wille of wone. 
c 1386 Chaucer Sgrts T. 269 On the daunce he gooth with 
Canacee [var. goth MS. Camb.^ gop Cenp., Petw., gope 
Lansd,}. 1388 Wyclif John x, 4 He goith btfor hem. 1390 
Gower Conf. Ill, X04 So it geth Out of the see. ^1435 
Torr. Portugal 2042 Se, where the kyng gethe. 2508 Fisher 
7 Penii. Ps. xxxii, Wks. {1^6) 23 This holy prophete gooth 
shortly on all these. 1523 Fitzherb. Surv. iii. <1539) 7 The 
pasture . . that he gothe in. 1535 Coverdale Luke vii. 8, 
I saye vnto one ; Go, and he goeth. 1839 LANE^mA Hts. 
I. J07 Heknoweth not., whithershe goeth, norwhatshedoth. 

/ 5 . 4:950 Lindisf. Gosp, Matt. Pref. 7 Swa hwidir gaas[t 3 
gams hea gae^. Ibid. viii. 9 Ic cue^o Sissum ga® 8c 
gaes, Ibiii. xv. 17 Eghuelc past in muS inngaas in womb 
gaas. a 1300 Cursor M. 1970 jf>ar gas {Fairf. gase] na ran- 
sun bot line for lijf. Ibid. 12914 Als bedel gais be-for iustis, 
4* 1300 /7<?r/2 4 Bl. 63 Floriz gez to his rest. *3.. E. E. 
A lUt. P. B 325 Alle pat glydez & gotz, & gost of lyf habliez. 
C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 147 He gos to S. Deny. 
4:1386 Chaucer Peeve’s T, J17 Right by the hopur wii I 
stande. .and se how that the com gas In. a i4oo“5o Alex- 
amler 3016 {Darius] Gaes him on to granton, & graithes 
pare his tentis. 1:1420 Sir Amadace (Camden) ix, Sone 
a-gayn gose he. a 1440 Sir Eg lam. 98 Mornpg to hys 
hedd he gays, i486 Bh. St, Albans E vj b. At huntyng , , 
when he goys. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xiii. 23 Sum super 
expendit gois to his bed. 1513 Douglas Mneis i, iv. n 
Within the waiter in ane bosura gais. 1583 Leg. Bp, Si. 
Androis 7S1 in Satir. Poems Rejbrm. xlv, lo that bischop 
in he geas, 160a Marston A7it. 4 Mel. Wks. 1856 I. 33 
How goes the time ? 1640 IVits Recreat. Epigr, 369 Alwme* 
to the wall the weakest go’s. 

б . . plural go. Forms: a. i gatf, Northumb. 
gaatf, gmti 2, 3 ga^, go 15 , 4 gnop, 4-6 goop, -tb, 

6 goth. I Northumb. gdas, -es, gms, 4 north. 
gas, gaas, gos, 6 Sc. gois. 7. 3 Orm. gan, 3-5 
ga, 4-7 gon(e, 4-6 gooB(e, 5 goo, 6-7 goe, 4- go. 

4x. 4:82s Vesp. Hymns vi, 23 In lehte scotunge Sine gaS. 
C950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke li. 3 GaaS alle . . syndrio In his 
ceastra. a 1200 Moral Ode 347 pos goS {printed god] un- 
iefie to^eanes pe cliue. a 1225 St, Marher. 15 Swa idr habbe 
aolend ham p.33t ha blindlunge |faS. 1340 Ayenb, 34 Alle 
guop prin, uor to lyerni. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I* 
403 They figtep better. . Whan pey goop pan whan pei ridep, 
€ 1500 God Speed Plough 73 in P. PL Crede 71 Prestis that 
goth to rome, 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) i All dxris- 
tians gooth this pilgrymage, 

4:950 Lindisf Gosp. Matt. Pref. 5 W® S®m .. Sa Se 
gaes mfter gaast hiora. Ibid. xiii. 49 In endung worldes 

f ®s englas 8( {etc.]. Ibid. Mark vi. 10 Suahumlc isiie gaas in 
us Ser wunaS, a xyraCursorM. 6822 Pam . ,pat til wikeud 
dedes gaas [Trin. gos]. Ibid. 13106 Messels er hale, cripels 
gas {Trin.. go] right. 1508 Dunbar Poetns iv, 17 Onto the 
ded gois all EstatiiL 

y. etzoa Ormin 11945 Godes.s peowwess gan onn himm. 
a 1240 Satvles IFarde in Cott. Horn. 255 5 «f we hire haldeS 
penne ga we sikerliche. c 1350 PVilL Palerm 1687 pe beres 


, . pe gon most gresH to eche gomes sht. c 1386 Chaucer 
Prol 771 As ye goon by the weye, Ye shapen yow to talen. 
42 1400-50 A lexander 459 How pat 5e^ ga sa grete gud dame ? 
Ibid. 3456 pai gone agraythen vp paire gods, c 1485 iJigby 
Myst. (1882) V. 380 In ony place wher ye goo or Ryde, 
1529 More Dyaloge B vb/i They yt goone on pylgrymage. 
1611 Tourneur Atk. Trag. C 2 b, If you goe to buffets 
among the Boyes, they’l giue you one. 1627 Bp. IAkix Ps. 
Metaphrased ix, All that gone Through daughter Sions 
beauteous gate. 

8. Indicative Fast. fa. yede, yode. Obs. 
Forms; sing. 1--3 ^ode,(2«£/ sing. -est), Nor thumb. 
6ade, 2-4 5©ode, 3-5 ^odd, 5od(e, 4-5 yodd, 
yod(e, 2-5 gede,?2^?rJ^.andAk.5©id(e, 4 Jedd, 4-5 
yedd, yedl^e, Sc. yeid, 3-5 ede, (3 3ied(e, hiede, 
yhode, yoede, 4 giede, gide,5ood,gud(©,yeid(e, 
yhed, 5 ude, youd, yude), 6 arch, yede, 6, 7, 9 
arch. yod(© {2nd sing. -est);//. 1 6odoii, -un, 
-an, Northumb. ^ada, -e, -o, -un, 2-4 eode(n, 
(2 oden), 3-4 5eode(n, 4 3od(e, (4 yoede), 4-6 
yod(e, 5nd(e, (5 yhude), 2 ieden, 3-5 ged(©(n, 
edefn, 3 Orm. gedenn, (3 hiden, 5 hedon), 4-5 
yed(©(n, (4 giden), 4-6 Sc. geid. 

sing, Beowulf {f.) 1232 Eode pa to setle. 0950 Lindisf. 
Gosp. John ix. 11 Ic eade & ic a^uog & ic gesaeh. c 1200 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 135 J>e child pe hie mide hiede. Ibid. 175 
lire helende ^iede bi be se, a 1225 Juliana 6 Euch deis 
dei [heo] eode to chirche. 4:1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 2030 ^he 5od 
him bitterlike a-gen. cxz'js Orison 13 in O. E, Misc. 139 
As o(per childre pu eodest and speke. a 1300 Cursor m. 
3353 tCott.) He yode par walkand be pe strete. Ibid. 4567 
(Cott.) pas oper seuen yede i to see. c 1300 Ibid. 21601 (Edin.) 
To mete hir giede mani barune, 4:1300 Beket 76 [He] ^eode 
aboute a.s a best. 1375 Barbour Bruce m. 302 His cause 
5eid fra ill to wer. Ibid. vn. 36 Bot othir wayis the gam- 
myn 5ude, cx/geo Chron, Filod. st. 649 As hole, as fayre, 
as hit upon urthe ude. 1424 Poston Lett. No. 4. 1 . 15 The 
seyd Walter yede at large owt of warde. c 1449 Pecock 
Repr. 223 The Lord sie that Moyses gede to se. 4:1460 
J. Russell Bk. Nurture 35 Where euer y ede day by day, 
1494 Fabvan Chron. v. Ixxxiii. 6t The Bysshop. .yode vnto 
the house, ^at^ Chester PL (Shaks. Soc.) II, 60 He 
toulde over all ther as he yeide That {etc.]. 1353 Phaer 

Mneid 1. B ij, Venus . . Her self by skye to Paphos yede 
wher stonds her honor seates [etc.]. 1591 Eciog. Death Sir 
P, Sidney in Arb. Gamer 1 . 276 Along the banks of many 
silver streams. Thou with him yodest. 1613 W, Browne 
Brit. Past. i. iv, Thto forth .she yode. a 1630 Glasgerion 
46 in Furniv. Percy Folio \. 250 He did not kisse that 
Lady gay when he came nor when he youd, x8o8 Scott 
Mann. in. xxxi, In other pace than forth he yode. 
plural, c 825 Vesp. Hymns v. 37 Bearn sooiice {Israhel] 
codun Sorh diyT^e Sorh midne se. 4:9^ Lindisf. Gosp. 
Luke xxiv. 33 Tuoexe from him eado Se ilca da^e in em- 
maus. rni Blickl. Horn, 67 ponne eodan hie him togeanes, 
1154 O. E. Chron. an. 1137 Sume ieden on mimes pe w®ron 
sum wile rice men. cxxjs Iamb. Horn. 155 Heo oden 
wepende. c 1200 Ormin 3396 pew aedenn forp Till Bep. 
pleamess chesstre. <1x300 E. E. Psalter xviifi]. 46 pai 
halted pare pai yhode. a 1300 Cursor M. 1x010 (Cott.) pair 
modres , . Yoede at ans wit pair child. 4:1340 Ibid. 19038 
(Trin.) [He] wip pe apostils ^ood. X340 Ayenb. 233 pe wyse 
maydines . . yeden in mid pe bredgome. 136* Lancl. P. PL 
A. rrol. 41 Beggers faste a-bo«te eoden [1377 3edel. a 1400 
Pistel Susan 228 To Je Jate ^aply pei geoden wel ^are. 
c 1420 Chron. Vilod. st. 738 For ever where ever )?ey hedoun 
pey wentoun dauncyng. 1450-70 Golagros 4 Gaw. 577 Gau- 
difeir and Galiot baith to grund yhude. 1535 W. Stewart 
Cron. Scot. 11 . 217 In till array syne neir the Saxonis gude, 
c 1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S, 1 v. 16 In May quhen men 
geid everich one, . . To bring in bowis. 

b. north, dial. gaed. Forms: 5-6 gaid, 6 geid, 
8 gade, 8-9 gaed, 9 gede, geed. 

C1400 Destr, Troy 369 He . . Gaid vp by a gre.se all of 
gray marbill. 1596 DalrympLE tr, Leslies Hist. Scot. ix. 
173 [He! led her with him quhair euer he gaid. Ibid. 185 
Of this the nobilitie geid til a counsel!. 1725 Ramsay 
Geniie Sheph. n. iv, When first thou gade wi‘ shepherds to 
the hill. 1785 Burns Holy Fair ii. The third , . gaed a-wee 
a*back. 18x3 Hogg Queen’s Wake 167 Bonnyc Kilmeny 
gede up the glen. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss. s.v. Geed, 
* I geed to market o’ foot 1864 FraseVs Mag. Nov, 629 He 
used to tak me along with him when he gaed to the hills. 

^ a went. Forms : 5-5 went©, 3- went ; 2nd 
sing. 6- wentest, went'st. For earlier quots. see 
Wendzi. 

1484 CAXTo-tiFedlesofAl/oncemt A good man labourer 
wente fro lyf to deth, 1535 Coverdale a Sam. vii. 9 
Whither so euer thou wentest. xsro Shaks, Cem. Err. iv, iv. 
90 Wentst not thou to her? x^Nashe A Pemdlesse Wks, 
1883-4 II. 25 They went a Boot-baling one night. 1670 
Lady Chaworth in xzth Rep. Hut. MSS. Comm. App. v, 
^ Heere is talke as if the Duke of M{onmouth] went 
Deputy into Ireland. 1705 Arbothnot Anc. Coins, etc. 
(1727) 273 Trajan .. descended to the Mouths of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, and went upon the Ocean. 

4 . Subjunctive Freserd go. Forms: sing, i gfi, 
g^e, (?g^)> 2--3 ga, 6 Sc. ga, $- go. plural. 
1-3 g&n, gdf Northumb, gde, (?g^e), 3 Orm. ga, 
4« go. ' 

sir^. Beowulf tZ.'i 1394 Ga p®r he wille ! {4:825 Vesp. 
Psalter Ixxii. 17 066 ®t ic ingae in godes halix portic. 835 
Charter in O. B. Texts 447 Wi6 6e he . . hire Seaifa 
bega.l e xxjsI<o,mb. Horn, zt pet he ne ga to bote, a 1300 
E. E. Psalter xvl afsl Fra pi lickam mi dome forthga. 
c 1300 Beket 1316 This cas Je mote amendi, how so hit ever© 
go. 1393 Langl. P. PL C. XII. 200 Go ich to helle, go ich 
to heuene, ich shal nouht go myn one f 1596 Dalrymple 
tr. Leslies Hist. Scot. x. 373 Quhat gait that euir it ga. 
1796 Plain Sense III. xo, f shall desire that she go to bed. 
1847 Tennyson Princess vi 190 All good go with thee ! 

^ piurad. Lindi^ Matt, xiv, 13 past hia gegam 
in ceastra. Ibid. Mark i. 38 G« we, .m 5 a neesto lond. Ibid. 
xiv, 12 Hwidder w®lle 3 u past we gae. 4? 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 


33 pah ge gan of sunne ower sunne to bote, c 1200 Ormin 
3390 Ga we nu till patt illke tun. c 1350 Will. Paleme 804 
Go we to pe gardyn. 

5 . Subjunctive Fast, f a. yede. Forms : i 
Northumb. ^ade, ^ode, 6 yede. 

[4*950 Lindisf. Gosp.yiatt. viii. 34 [Hi] gebedon pat ofer- 
eade from geramrum hiora. Ibid. Mark vi. 45 p®tie hia fore- 
eode bine ofer luh ,] 4* 1300 Nutbrowne Mayde in Arnolde 
Chron. (1811) 202 Bettyr were, the power squyer, alone to 
forest yede. 

b. dial. gaid. 

XS00-2O Dunbar Poems xxx. 25 Ga bring to me ane bis- 
chopis weid, Gife evir thow wald my saule gaid vnto Hevin. 

c. went. Forms : see 3 c. 

x6ii Shaks. Cymb. ii. i. 46 Is it fit I went to lookevpon him? 

6. Imperative go. Forms : sing. 1 gd, gda, 
Northumb. gfe, gde (? g^), 2-5 ga, 3- go. plural. 
1 gdiS, Northumb. gda^, gdeiS, 3-5 galS, 3-4 go%, 
5 goytlie ; also 1 Northumb. gaas, gdes, 5 gase ; 
4 north, ga; 4~ go. 

sing. 4:825 KwAP.r-a/i'd'?' vii. 8 In heanisse Maeft. Ibid. 
cxlii[i]. 2 Ne ga ou inn in dome mid 6iowe oinura. c csio 
Lindisf. Gosp. Matt ii. 20 Gae In eorSo israheles. Ibid, 
viii. 9 Ga®. c X175 Lamb. Horn. 35 Ga to pine feder buri- 
nesse. 4:1205 Lav. 26107 Ga . . and hefd him binirn her. a 1225 
Juliana 190 Go swipe . . and bring me of is bende. 1382 
Wyclif i Kings xviii. n Now thuu seist to me, Go, a 1400- 
50 j4/4rA'4iW4iVr 5406 Ga lawere & be-hakl. 

plural. {r825 Vesp. Psalter xcv. 8 IngaS in ceafurtunas 
hiH.] c 950 Lindisf Gosp. Matt. ii. 8 Gaes & ^efraknes 
innueardlice of o®m cnmht. ibid. viii. 32, & cueft to nim 
gaeS. Ibid. xx. 4 Gaa 5 . ibid. Mark xvi, 15 Gaas on iniddan- 
geard aline. 421000 Andreas 1334 Ga 5 fromlice. 4:1175 
Lamb. Horn. 33 Ga 5 to scriffte, txzoo Trin. Coil. Horn. 
71 Go 9 and scnewe 5 giu giuwer prest. 4:1200 Ormin 9269 
Gap alle, & takepp upporm guw Rihht .shriffte offgure sinness. 
a 1225 Leg. Hath. 349 GaS get. a 1375 Joseph Arim, 373 
Gos to oure Maumetes, and proues heore mihtes. 1382 
Wyclif Matt. xx. 4 Go and gee in to my vyne gerd. 4:1386 
Chaucer Monk’s 7. 204 ‘ Gooth, bryngeth forth the vessels’ 
[thojquod he. a tJiposo Alexander 3522 Gase quen gow 
iikis. 4:1460 Towneky Myst. ii. 204 Ey on yow I goyth 
hence Out of my presence. 

7 . Present Participle going (gbaij)). Forms; 
I gdnde, 4gsand©, goand(e,-dnde, -inde,-onde, 
gonde (guoinde), 4, 6 going©, -yng(0, 5 gooing, 
8-9 Sc. gann, 9 north, guwn, 6- going. 

c8zs Vesp. Psalter xviiili]. 6 Swe .swc brydgumaforS gande 
of brydbure his. 13. . Gaw. 4- Gr. Knt. 2214 For now is gode 
Gawayn goande rygt here, c 1340 Cursor M. 401 (Fairf.) 
Al gaande \7'rin. goynge] bestes, pe sext day. Ibid, 2005 
(Trm.) pe world was goonde In elde of pe pridde pousonde. 
X340 Ayenb, 120 Guodes . . pet by chongir.de and guoinde. 
4:1380 Sir Ferumb. i8^ ‘pow semest bet quap Amerel, 

* a deuel gonde in dale, pan* [e tc ]. c 1430 SyrGener. (Roxb.) 
4424 Here gooing wel j^rceiued was. 1500-20 DtjmAuPoems 
Ixix. 30 A journay going everie day. 1583 StubbesvI^A 
Abus. 11. (1882) 73 Thx.s . . discourageth not a fewe from 
goyrig to their bookes. ^ 1785 Burns Holy Fair v. I’m 
Mun to Mauchline holy fair. 180a R. Anderson Cumbertd. 
Bail. 29, I pas.H’d her gawn owre the lang meedow. 1823 
BtacMv, Mag, Mar, 313/a Ye had the gaun days ©’pros- 
perity for twenty year.*} I 

8. Fast Farikiple. a. gon© (gpn). Forms : I 
seg&n, 3-6 gan(©, 3 6, 8 gon, 4 goon(e, Sc. 
gayn(©, (gain, g©©n(e, 5 gonne, goyn, 6 goen, 
Sc. gain©, 7 gaene). 4-6 go, (5 goe, goo), 9 Sc. 
gaen, 4- gone- Also 3 i-gon, (hL)i-go, 4-5 i-, 
y-gan, -gon, -goon, 6 i-goen, 3, 6-7 y-go(©. 
(Cf. Ago.) 

cxooo Judith 140 05 hie gtedmode xegan hmfdon to 
5 am weall gate, c xzoo Ormin 14226 purrn patt teggre win 
wass gan. c xzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 3 fire.ste toaime of ure 
louerd is gon. 4* 1205 Lay. 2064 pus is pis eit-lond i-gon 
[4:1275 hi-go] from honde to hond. a 1300 Cursor M. 5171 
(Cott.) Thriti yere es sipen gain. Ibid. 172S8 -f 436 (Cott, ) In- 
til a .Strang plas , , all ^ apostels wore goone. Ibid, 23833 
(GdtU) It es gane mani rath, c 1300 Harro^v, Hell 4 Jhesu 
wes to helle y-gan. c 1305 Pilate 116 in E. E. P. ixMz) 114 
If pu haddest hider igon,^ c 1340 Cursor M. 1917 (Fairf.) .\ 
twelfmon)?e was go by this. ibid. 3275 A dreme lange sipen 
I-gan. X375 Barbour Bruce 11. to l^Aittres ar gayn To the 

H 639 Mychty 
cum sal./ X3M 
r 13^ Chaucer 
Prol. 286 A Clerk. '.That vn tologyk hadde longe ygo-_ — 
Reeves’s T. 158 [A northern speaker asks :] Whilk way is he 
geen. — Shipman’s T. 212 Vp to hir housl>ondc is this wyf 
ygon. 13^ Langl. Rich. Redeles n. 11 'I'hegayeshan y-gon, 
c 1400 A. Davy Dreams 38 It i.s more pan twelue monep gon. 
c 1440 Part mope 337 She wits goo. c 1440 Generydes 55 The 
day was gonne. c 1450 Cov. Myst. tShaks. Soc. ) 206 Alle oure 
gode days than xulde sone be goe. c 1460 Tenvneley Myst. 
xviii ai8 This day is goyn n«re ilka deyll a 1529 Skelton 
Epii. Dk. Bedford 3% Wo, alas . . for he is go* 1548 Ddall 
Eroum. Par. Pref. t 8 Where not many yeareS' goen. 1352 
Abp. Hamilton Caiech. (1884) 23, I haif nocht gaine efter 
Baalim* 1559 Mirr. Mag., jus. / (Scot.) xiiL 7 So was he 
suer I goen to haue his pray, cx^ A. Scott Poems (S. T, S.) 
X. 59 Bvirilk gr«f is gane, XS79 Swnser Skiph. Cal. Nov. 
76 The. .floure. .Is faded quite and into dust ygoe. *601 J* 
Manninoham in Shaks. C. Praise 43 A Citizen gaene soe fair 
in liking with him, 1647 More Semg o/Sout iv. y. If that 

one suMtancealso were ygo. tom Prideaux Orig. 7’iikes il 
63 margin, They will have Phlneas to have gon this Expe- 
dition. X869 Gibbon R * Cray v, She’s gaen out to the grass. 

tb. went. Obs. (For earlier examples see 

WlKD v!) 

1642 W. Sedgwicke Zions Deliv. (1643) Ep. Ded*, A Judge 
that would have went right, if [etc.]. 1729 Switzer 

Hydrost 4- HydrauL 319 The Length of Time it [an enjpne] 
has wenL tom Bf* Lavihcton Enthusiasm i ( 1754 * 1 * *5 
Whether Mr. Wesley has not went to Bed since that timer 
others may know as well aw himself 
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B. Signification. 

g-m. An intransitive verb of motion, serving as tbe 
most general expression (I) for a movement viev/ed 
without regard to its point of departure or destina- 
tion ; (II) for a movement awajy from the speaker, 
or from the point at which he mentally places him- 
self; and (III) for a movement to or towards a 
place which is neither in fact nor in thought that 
occupied by the speaker. The verb is thus on the 
whole co-extensive in meaning with the Latin ire ; 
in the branches II and III it admits of being con- 
trasted with Come (s=L. venire). Besides this 
general sense, it had formerly a special application 
to walking as distinguished from other modes of 
progression ; possibly this may be the primitive 
sense, but only faint traces of it remain in current 
English. Like comg^ it is applied both to self- 
originated and to impressed movement, but the 
former application is felt to be the primary one. 

I. Of movement, irrespective of the point of de- 
parture or destination. 

f 1. —To walk ; to move or travel on one’s feet 
(opposed to creeps Jly, ride^ swhn, etc.) ; to move 
on foot at an ordinary pace (opposed to run^ etc.). 
To go alone : to walk without support Obs. 
c looo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xi. 5 Blinde geseoK healte ga 3 . 
c 1200 [see Asa], a 1300 Cursor M. 14370 Do crepels gan, l?e 
blind haf sight. Ibid, 153^2 Fra han he ran him ilk fote, 
ne yode he noght \GStt, a] pas Til [etc.], ^1386 

Chaucer K nils T. 493 That other wher him list may ryde 
or go. *387 [see A 2 a «]. 1412-20 Lydg. Chron, Troy i. i, 
Men . .Which on their fete upright gan to gon. f 1450 St, 
Cuthheri (Surtees) 1076 He was halt and myght not go. 
1323 Fitzherb. Husb. § 166 He . . made . . the lame to go. 
1323 [see A 2 o]. 1587 Wills Iitv. N, C. (Surtees i860) 

288 One stud mare . .^^oing now in Langshawes. <11392 
Greene Jm, /K, in. iii, 'Fut, go me thus, your cloake before 
your face. 3603 Shaks. Lear i, iv. 134 Ride more then thou 
goest, i<53i Bkaum. & Fl. ICnt. Bum, Pestleii. ii, Though 
I can scarcely go, I needs roust run. 1628 Coke Oft Litt, 
70 It may be that he . . is languishing, so as he can neither 
goe nor ride. 3633 P. Fletcher Purple 1 st. ix. xiii, But 
when he could not go, yet forward would he creep. i66t 
Lovell Hist. Anim. 4 " Introd., These only amongst 
CTustates swimme not, but goe. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. ii. (1862) 
313, I have resolved to run when I can, to go when I cannot 
run, and to creep when I cannot go. 3753 R. Paltock P. 
Wilkins I. xviii, 179 A charming Child, able to go in his 
twelfth Month. 1768 Goldsm. Gooden. Man iv. Wks. (Globe) 
632/1 I’m so frightened, I scarce know whether I sit, stand, 
or go. 3836 [see Creep 1 b]. 

Jig. 3707 Watts Hymtt^ *Come Holy^ Spirit Our souls 
can neither fly nor go To reach eternal joys. 

b. To go on, upon, ike earth, the ground (also 
simply) : to live and move. 

c 3383 Chaucer L, G. W. 1669 Medea, In his [Jason’s] 
dayes nas ther noon y-founde So fals a lover going on the 

f rounde. e 3420 Chron, Vilod. st. 598 As saffe asshole as 
e upoun urthe 3ede. 1300-ao Dunbar Poems xxviii. 22 5 e 
tailsouris, with weilmaid dais Can mend the wer.st maid man 
that gais. 3579 Spenser Skeph. Cal. Nov. 39 The fayrest 
May she was that euer went. 

C. With adj., pres. pple. or olIv, indicating the 
manner of stepping or walking ; esp. of a horse ; 
To go narrow, wide (see the adjs.) ; to go the 
wrong end before (see quot, 1737 ) J to go above his 
to step high. 

rtiaoo [see A 2d a], <*1300 [see A2 d 8], 338a Wyclif 

Proo. XXX. 29 Thre thingus ben, that weel gon, and the 
ferthe that goth welsumely. 3377 B. (jqoqts Heresbach's 
Husb, 11. (1586) 1 15 b, If he [a horse] . , goeth wide, his pace 
will be the surer. 3681 Lond, Gaz. No. 1638/8 Stolen or 
strayed . .a young Black Gelding , . goes narrow behind. 1724 
De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 73 My horse went very awk- 
wardly and uneasy. <* 3732 T. Boston Crook in Lot (1805) 8 
A slip of the foot may soon be made, which will make a man 
go halting all along after. 3735 Nm Jersey A rchives (1894) 
XL 422 Ran away a Servant Man .. He goes crooked. 
3737 Bracken Farriery Impr, (1739) II. 40 , 1 don’tthink our 
saying, such a Horse goes the wrong End before, altogether 
improper, when we speak it of a Horse that goes wide before, 
and near behind, 1703 ‘G. Gambado’ .< 4 Horsem, (1809) 
109 That a horse could not go too much above his ground. 
3838 [see A I a]. 

2. To move or pass along, proceed, journey, 
travel (irrespective of the mode of progression). 
Said of persons and things. 

c 82S [see A 3 a;»/.]. c 3000 iEuFRic Gen. iii. 14 God cwae^ 
to k^sire nseddran ku gsest on kinura breoste. 33.. E, E. 
A Hit. P. B. 931 And ay goande on your gate, <13300 
Cursor M. 4803 Gas warli thoru vncuth land. 03400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) L 4 Thurgh ke land of Hungary men 
gase to a cytee kat es called (lihippron. 1426 Audelay 
Poems 7 The pore that goth be the way. 3483 Catk. Angl. 
349 To Ga on mowntayns ; tran\s\alpinare. 1577 B- Googe 
Heresbach's Husb. i. (3586) 21b, The weedes..so thicke, as 
you can scarse see where the Coulter hath gone, a 1386 
Sidney Arcadia ii, (1633) 154 And so she went, and she 
went, and never re.sted the evening, where she went in the 
morning, till [etc.]. x6o8 [see A i a]. 3664 Pepys Diary 
31 Oct., The Duke of York . . being now resolved to go in 
the Charles. 1667 Ibid. 13 June, At two hours’ warning 
they did go by the coach into the country. 3837 Dickens 
Pickw, V, Winkle, will you go on horseback ? 1842 L. S, 
Costello Pilgr. Auvergne 1 . 319 A boulevard too tempting 
to allow us to go through the arch. 3847 Marryat Ckildr. 
N. Forest v, We shan’t have far to go. .the animal is done up. 

b. with adj, or adv. indicating the speed or 
amount of vigour put forth : lit, and fig. Go bet 


(see Bet advl^). To go like blazes (see Beaze sh. 

2 b). To go even (see Even adv. 1. 2 ). To go full 
drive, full tilt (see the sbs.). 

C3340 Cursor M, 5193 (Trin.) Childer he seide go we 
stronge Into egipte kinke me longe. c 3440 Prontp, Parv. 
202/2 Goo slowly^, lento. 3583 Hollyband C<2;^/<7 di Fior 
307 How well that barke goeth with the saile. 3609 Bible 
(D ouayi 2 Kings ix. 20 It is the pace as it were the pace of 
Jehu the sonne of Namsi, for he goeth amayne. <*1630 
Healey Theophrastus (1636) 66 He goes strong with his 
witnesses. 1688 Miege Gt, Fr. Diet, ii. s.v., To go fast or 
softly ,, alter vite on bellement, 3856 Ruskin Mod, Paint. 
II I . IV. xvii. § 35 It does . . a man . .no harm to go slow. 1885 
lllustr. Land. Nmvs 23 May 539/2 You take my advice, go 
easy for a bit. 3893 Sketch 15 Feb. 178/1 The Government 
..are going very strong, as the rowing-man says. 3897 Fl. 
Marryat Blood Vampire xviii, We have been going a 
little too fast. 

c. with adverbial accusative of the way pursued, 
the distance traversed, or the rate of speed. For 
to go the pace fig. {colloq. or slang), see Pace sb. 

a Cursor M. 15392 (Cott.) Fra kan he ran him ilk fote, 
ne yode he noght k® pas. CX300 Ibid, 19076 (Laud) A grete 
pas to the tempyll he gos. c 1340 14195 (Fairf.) Qua 
has to ga any way gode is to ga on li3t of day. c 3380 W yclif 
Wks. (1880) 32 No weddid man owip to leue his wife . .& goo 
many hundred myles in drede of jjeues and enemyes. 1430 
[see A 2 b]. 3430-40 Lydg. Bochas i. (1554) 31 b, Toward him 
a great pace gan she goe. <13550 Peebles to Play y\\. They 
had nocht gane half of the gait Quhen the madinis come 
upon thame. 3568 Grafton II. 250 Who had horses 

so charged with baggage, that they might scant go any 
great pace. 3607 Topsell Four/. Beasts (1658) 210 The 
Hare . . having gone so much ground as she did before . . 
betaketh her to rest the second time. 3677 Miege Eng.-Fr. 
Diet. S.V., To go three miles in an hour, 3688 Bunyan 
Heavenly Footman (1886) 155 Usually those by-paths are 
most beaten, most travellers go those ways. 3843 FrasePs 
Mag. XXIII. 15 After ‘going the pace’ for some years. 
3887 G. R. Sims Mary Jane's Mem, 49 Oh, the nice cakes 
she made. .I’d go miles for one now. 

d. with cognate obj., as to go {the) circuit, 
a cruise, errand, journey, pilgrimage, progress, a 
voyage. Occas. in indirect pass, 

3526 [see A 2 d a], 3638 Sir T. Herbert Trav, (ed. 2} 38 
Little boy es . . who are ready . . to runne, go arrands or the like. 
3642 W. ^TiXc&Serm. 4 Men u.se to goe^saith Seneca) not the 
way that should be gone, but that way which is most gone. 
3669 Lady CnAwoRTHin xdkRep, Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
V. 32 They talk heere as if the King would goe a northerne 
prqgresse this summer. 3671 Charente Let. Customs 
This Voyage is only gone in the night time, riyio C. 
Fiennes Diary (r888) 216 Had I known y® Danger before, 
I should not have been very willing to have gone it [the pass- 
age], 3727 De Foe Syst, Magic i. iii. (1840) 82 As Elijah said 
to the priests of Baal, he might be busy, or asleep, or gone a 
journey. 3825 iVJfa/ Monthly Mag. XVI. 130 Pomposo still 
goes the circuit. x88o Fowler Locke vii. x 10 Locke . . en- 
treats him not to go circuit. 3883 Black: Yolande III. x. 190 
He wants me to go a cruise with him. 

f e. Hence occas, in distinctly transitive use: 
To go through (a tract of country) ; to go over 
(a river). Also Jig., to go through (a course of 
study). 

3483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 47 b/i With my staf I have goon 
this ryver of Jordan. 1579 Spenser Skeph. Cal. Dec. 23, 

I went the wastefull wood es and forest wyde. 3683 Wood 
Life “sZ Sept. (O. H. S,), When the elaboratorie was quite 
finisht certaine scholars went a course of chimistrie. 

3. spec. In Hunting language, the technical term 
for ‘ to ride ’ (to hounds). 

1841 FrasePs Mag, XXII L 16 A first-flight Meltonian is 
not said to ride well, but to go well, after hounds. 3884 
H. Smart Post iojimsk xxx. 219 There would be far too 
many there who had seen Gerald Rockingham ‘go ’ with the 
York and Ainstey. 

To take a specified course (in either a physical 
or a moral sense), which is often expressed by an 
aclvb. acc. Said of persons and things, 

Beowulf [se:o A 2 c a], a 3225 [see A i b]. <? 3300 Cursor M, 
11736 We wil ke wai ga be k« se. C3380 Antecrisi in 
Todd Three Treat. Wyclif {iBsx) 152 p»ei gon not ke streijt 
weie. 3555 in Strype Eccl. Mem. III. App. xliv. 325 
Ala.s 1 how should the people of God go the right way. 
3599 Porter Angry Worn. Abingt. (Percy Soc.) 21 Nay, 
turne it this way, then the bowle goes true. 3633 Shaks. 
Wint. T. HI. ii. 218 How ere the businesse goes, you haue 
made fault I’ the boldnesse of your speech. 3^0 Trial 
Regie. 23 If you go otherwise., it will be, as jf you pleaded 
not at all. 366a Stillingfu Orig. Sacr. i. iii. § 10 Vossius 
goes another way to work. 3727 Boyer JV. Diet, s.v., 
You go the wrong way to work, Vous vous y prenez 
mnl. 38x6 Scott Antiq. vi, They didna gang the road by 
the turnpike, . .they gaed by the sands. 3838 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) V. 498 Now if the use would have gone this way 
before the statute, it would still go the same way since the 
statute. 3863 Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf, ii, An exhorta- 
tion to .. go outside of the barge which was coming 
up. 1880 M. Mackenzie Dis. Throat Nose I. 386 It is 
from food ‘ going the wrong way ^ 3888 Sat. Rev, 5 Aug. 
336/1 The man who goes straight in spite of temptation. 
1895 Marie Corelli Sorrows Satan xxix. (1897) 353 She 
will never go my way, — nor, I fear, shall I ever go hers. 

b. Naut. As you go / As she goes ^ on 
(xmrse. 

169a Capt. Smifh*s Seaman*s Gram. i. xvi. 76 To keep 
her upon the same Point, they use, Steddy, or as you go. 
1898 Pall Mall Mag. Jan. 322 * Keep her [the ship] as she 
goes ’, I said. ‘ As she goes, sir ’, the man at the wheel . . said. 

c. Of a line, eta : To have its course, ‘ run’ (in 
a certain direction), 

1889 Eng. lllustr. Mag. Dec. 258 On either side went a 
range of berths. Mod. The boundary here goes parallel 
with the river. 


d. in connexion with various adverbs, as acrook, 
afield, agly, amiss, aside, astern, astray, at large, 
contrary, counter, evil, ill, f miss, right, well, 
•wrong', see the advs. 

3393 Langl. P. pi. C. xxin. 192 And gyuede me with 
goutes, ich may nat go at large, c 3440 Promp. Parv. 202/2 
Goo wronge, deliro. 1873 Freeman Norm. Conq. 

(1876) IV. xviii. 113 Most likely the reckonings of the men 
of Kent did not go so far afield. 1873 ht- Spencer Stud. 
Sociol. xiv. 337 There are more way.s of going wrong than 
of going right. 3879 M. J. Guest Lect^ Eng. Hist, xlvii. 470 
James continued to go contrary to the wishes of his people. 
38^ Mrs. Lynn Linton Rebel of Family II. be, AH the well- 
laid schemes had gone agley. 

6 . a. Of persons: To be guided by\ to act la 
dependence on or upon, according to, in accordance 
or harmony AX’&om indirect pass. Frequent 

in phrases, to go with the tide or the times. 

3485 Caxton Chas. Gi. (1881) 230 The whyche. .went by 
hys commaundementholyly. a x^i Donne Lett. (1651) 50, 

I had the same desires, when I went with the tyde, i66a 
Stillingfl. Oifg. Sacr. iii. i. § 17/When we go according 
to them [our imaginations], it is impossible to apprehend, 
things as our reason tells us they are, 367a Villiers (Dk. 
Buckhrn.) Rehearsal iii. i. (Arb.) 73 That’s the measure I go 
by. 1688 M iege Gt, Fr. Diet. n. s.v., To go according to 
the Times. 3692 Bentley Boyle Lect. viii. 11724) 320 The 
reasons that they went upon were very specious and pro- 
bable. 1815 W. H. I reland Scribbleomania 390 T.'he Somer- 
set-house society .. is perhaps the best criterion to go by. 
1840 Carlyle Heroes ii. (1858) 233 The Koran, .is admitted 
everywhere as the standard of all law and all practice % the 
thing to be gone-upon in speculation and life 3843 FrasePs 
Mag. XXIII. IS The politician goes with his pai ty, whether 
he approves of the measure or not. 1879 ‘ Cavendish ’ Card 
Ess., etc. 109 Had he gone on the chances, he would have 
won. Ibid. 367 Refer the case to the best judge in the 
room, and go_ by his decision. 3885 Dora Russell Gold. 
Hinges II. xiii. 194 It’s the turn the world’s taken, and we 
must go with the times. 3889 Doyle Micah Clarke xxii. 
218 It is a good rule to go upon. 1893 Athenssum 34 Mar. 
342/2 The British Government had only vague information 
on which to go. 

b. Of things: To be apportioned, determined, 
or regulated by ; f to be arranged according to ; to 
proceed upon (an idea, supposition). 

3590 H. Smith Serm. (1866) 1. 289 Neither virtue nor vice 
goeth by age. 3594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. i. x. § 9 Laws, .must 
make common smaller offices to go by lot. 3599 Shaks. 
Much Ado III. i. 105 Louing goes by haps. 3627 W. Bedell 
in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 136 Album Registrum Vestiarii, 
which went according to the letters of the alphabet. 3729 
Serm., Hum. Nat. Now all this licentious talk 
entirely goes upon a .supposition. 1777 Priestley Matt. 4- 
Spir. (1782) I. vii. 82 The Cartesian hypothesis, .goes upon 
the idea that the essence of mind is thought. 1879 Miss 
Yonge Cameos Ser. iv. viii. 96 Nothing in this strange reign 
ever went by ordinary rules of justice or probability, x^i 
Mrs. C. Praed Policy <§• P. 1. ix. 188 Things go by contraries 
out here. 1890 Leisure Hour Jan. 165/2 A vivid picture is 
drawn of a world where all went by chance. 3892 Eng. 
lllustr. Mag. IX. 908 Promotion goes solely by length of 
service. 

6 . With complementary adj. or equivalent phrase ! 
To be habitually in a specified condition, esp. 
with regard to attire or circumstances affecting 
personal comfort. Now chiefly with reference to 
conditions implying neglect, privation, or disad- 
vantage ; cf. to go •without (sense 68). To go short 
(see Short). 

c 3000 Ags, Gosp. Luke xx. 46 WamiaS wiS ka boceras 5a 
ke wyllaS on ^ejyrlum gan. 3398 Trevis a Barth. De P. R. 
XVII. liii. ( 1495) 634 They yede crownyd wyth iuy that serued 
in the temple of Bachus. C3460 Towneley Mysi. ii. 141 
Ihen myght I go with a ryffen hood. 1509 [see Gay a. 4]. 
<^35x3 ist Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 27 This people 
goeth all naked. 3535 Coverdale Ge 7 i, xv. 2, 1 go childles 
[so 36x3]. 3604 [see Gay a. 4]. 3636 R. C. Times' Whistle 

II. 749, I see.. How basely in apparrell he doth goe. 36x8 
Mynshul Ess. Prison, Creditors 12 If another weare 
thy coate, and thou goest cold, thou maist plucke it 
from his shoulders. 3634 Sir T. Herbert Trav, 19 Both 
sexe goe naked. x668 Dryden Even. Love iv. i. Wks. 1883 

III. 322 Piquing at each other, who shall go the best dre-ssed. 
3688 Miege Gt. Fr. Diet. ii. s. v., He has gone a great while 
under an ill Report. 3738 Swift Pol. Conversat, 146 Why, 
he us’d to go very fine, when he was here in Town. 3845 
Stephen Cofnm. Laws Eng. (1874) 1 . 350 There is an antient 
enactment against going armed. 3878 Scribner’s Mag. XV. 
788/2 The men drink; the children go in rags. ^ 1888 G. 
Macdonald Elect Lady xvi. 144 Some girls miser their 
clothes, and never go decent, 3890 Temple Bar Jun& 192 
Twenty pounds could be saved by going on short commons. 
3893 Ibid. Dec. 481 Protestants went in mortal fear. 3897 
J. C. Lees Hist. Inverness xvi. 265 It [the land] was 
allowed to go waste till [etc.]. 

7. Of a female : To pass (a specified period) in 
gestation ; to be pregnant. More ivX!ij,to go with 
calf, child (see Child sh. iq), foal, young. 

c 3200 [see Asa sing.], c 3460 [see A 2 b] . 3577 B. Googe 
Heresbach's Husb. ii. 117 They [Mares] go with foale 
aleuen monthes, and foie in the twelfth. 3603 Holland 
Pliny II. 220 Bitches ..goe with young threescore daies. 
c 364s Howell Lett. (1650) I. § 3. xxiv. 76 The Queen is 
big, and hath not many days to go. 3661 Lovell Hist. 
Anim. 4- Min. Introd., The woolf goeth a month or forty 
daies. 3684 Otway Atheist rv. (3735) 79 The Drab is full 
gone with Bastard. 1747 Getitl. Mag. 106 The queen^ is 
pray’d for in the churches, being several months gone with 
chifd. 1795 Nat. Hist, in Ann. Reg. 84* The female goes 
two months, and then brings forth two young ones. 3843 
FrasePs Mag. XXIII. 15 The mother of man is said to 
go nine months in producing him. 3845 Jml. R. Agric. 
Soc. V. iL 518 A mare goes somewhere about eleven months 
with young. 





GO, 


GO. ■ 

S'. To be moving. 

a. Of persons, in the sentry's challenge 
Wi 0 go^s ? Wk&^es there f 

2593; SiiAKS. ^ Hen, yif iy. iii. 26 Who goes Acre?' sdii: 
B. JoNSON CaUime iv. vii, Sland, who, goes there? 2.805 
T..D1BDIN Eng, Fleet lu. ix. Duet,* Who goes there? stranger 
■—quickly teU.’ 1847 Tennyson /Vwcm v. 3 ‘Stand, who 
goes? ' * Two from, the palace.’ j883,- Stevenson Treas , Id , 
Vi, XX, Who. goes? Stand, or we fire. 

b. Of the sea (with defining word) : To have or 
be in a specified kind of motion. Cf, Run n. 

m a6ii Beaum. & Fl, Maid's Trag, i, ii. The sea goes hie, 
Boreas has rais’d a stox*me. i6a7 Capt. Smith Seaman's 
Gram. xxii. 60 The Sea goes too high to boord her. 2653 
,T. James 36 There went a., great Surfe. The Sea still 
went very loftie. 2729 De Foe Crusoe 1. i. ,(2840) 7 The sea 
went' very' high. ■ 

c. Of a piece of mechanism : To be set or kept 
In 'motion;, to act, work, TOonst. with» See also 
Qoim'vhl, skS^', 

■ 2680 Moxon 3 fech. Bxerc, I. os'? The Common Lathe tha.t 
goes either with the Treddle 'Wheel, or the great Wheel. 
*686 J. Smith' Nat, Time 33 A short Pendulum that goes 
well when clean, shall go fa.ster than the mean time when 
foul, xyia J: James tr. Le Blomts Gardening 81 A Knee- 
Joint., having a Screw to it, which makes tlie Joint go 
stiffen or slacker, at Pleasure, llnti, 192 Mills that go with 
the Help of the Wind or Water, 1739 Dlucott in Phil. 
Trans, XLL 132 In a few Minutes it described an Arch of 
two Degrees, and the Clock went. 2823 New Monthly Mag, 
IX. 3x4/1 A church clock may be made to go eight day.s 
without winding, 1878 6 Vr/ 4 «rrT XV. 868/x Every- 
thing will have to go like clockwork. 1890 Chamh, yrnl. 
22 July 439/2 [Thej church cltxk has not gone for twenty 
years. 

^ and Eg, 1565 Co'Oper Thesaurus^ Arterise 
micant,, the pulses heate.or goe. 259^ fsee Gnomon i cJ. 
2887 Lowell Democr. 55 Those who believe that democracy 
. .will go of itself. 1889 Comk. Mag, Dec. 581 She felt her 
heart *go* in a most unusual manner. Mod. collof. Her 
tongue goes :ni.neteen to the do.zen. 

a. esj^. Of a watch or clock (with defining word 
or phr.) : To maintain a (specified) action, to keep 
(good or bad) time. Also iran^. 

StiAKs. L. L. L, lu. i, 194 Neuer going a right, being 
a Watch : But being watcht, that it may still goe right. x<539 
Fuller Holy IFarn. xlvi. {1640) 207 These curious observa- 
tions (like over-small watches) not one of a hundred goeth true. 
X720 Steele Tatler No. 181 T x When we wind up a Clock 
that is out of Order, to make it go well for the future. 1819 
Byron yuan i xvii, Even her minutest motions^ went as 
well As those of the best time-piece made by Harxison. 
With reference to somid. 

a. . Of a musical instrument (esp. an organ), a 
bell : To sound. Of a gun : To be fired. 

x^3 Hawes Exam/. Virt. xiii. jst. 26 The organs went 
and the bellys dyd rynge. 1584 R, Scot Hiscem, IPllcker. 
XV. xxiv. 439 To sing when the organs go. x6zs» Bacon 
Ho/y fydrWks. 1827 VI I. 129 I'hk pope is decrepit, and 
the bell goeth for him. x66j~8 Pepvs Hiafy fto j an.. To 
advise about the making of a flageolet to go low and soft. 
2825 Nero Monthly Mag. XXV. 495 A bell shall go for 
Ikjuus telling us that Mr. Ching is dead. 2S41 Fraser's Mag, 
XXIII. x6 The bell goes for church, as also for dinner. 
1880 Daily Tel. 7 Sept., I^irst gun goes to the boat ahead. 

b. Of a clock (with numeral as cognate obj.) : 
To strike (the hour). Said also of the hour. 

2709 Prior HamCamd x 23 The Chimes went Twelve : the 
Gue.sts withdrew, it*! D'Urfby New O^erdsz^x ’llieCiocIc, 
said I, ju-st Twelve has gone. 1793 Mss. Parson.** Castle 
Walfenback X. i The dock from the old castle had ju.st gone 
eight. 1859 Geo. Euot A. Bede n. xviii, Don’t you know 
church begins at two, and it’s gone half after one a’ready ? 
2^ Westall Ca/fi. Trafalgar i.15 'I'he clock on the mantel- 
piece went dghL 2889 Stevenson Master of B, v. 233 Twelve 
was already gorje some time upon the clock. 

10, In senses 8 and 9 , with imitative interjections 
or verb-stems used adverbially, e.g. to go bang., 
claiUr, duck, crack, crash, patter, stmsk, snap, 
tmtg, whirr, etc. 

279X (JhwpER Retired Cat 79 His noble heart went pit-a- 
pat. 18x2 H. & J. Smith Rej, Addr,, Theatre 25 Tang goes 
the harpsichord. x8r8 Moobf- Fudge Fam, Paris ^ iii. 2 My 
.stays,. I knew would go smash with me one of these days. 
2887 Baring-Gould Gaaerocks H. xxxiv. aoo Clatter, clatter, 
went the horns' hoofs, 1889 Mrs. E. Kennard Lauding 
a Prize If, xii. 21 x Something seemed to go snap within me. 
Ibid. in. ii, 30 Whirr went the reel. x8^ Mrs. Hcncer- 
I'OKD Life's Remorse III. xi. 227 Patter, patter, goes the 
rain. 1892 Daily News 24 Oct. 5/3 A tyre, .that will [notj 
go i>op all of a sudden. xSgz .SW. Rev, 2 July 10/2 Crack 
went the mast.' . ' ' 

IL Of time, a space of time i To pass, elapse. 
(For special uses of going and gone in this sense, see V.) 
a X300 Cursor M. 2x281 Ten dais on ]>« monet was gan. 
c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV , 427 He mxide also, goon ys a grete 
while, Origenes upon the Maadeleyne. ^1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) xxiv. 120 It e.s nogt jit gane viii** gere sen (etc.!. 
c 2470 Henry tValiace i. 271 This passit our, quhill diners 
driyxs war gane. 2548 Hall Citron.., Edw, IV, 240 b, 
Which yere with foure more were paswd and goiie. -xSoas 
Maeston Ant, «!• Mel, in. Wks. 1856 L 33 How goes the 
time? 178® Cowper Comers, jAz ‘Yes Ma’am’, and * No 
Ma’am’, uttered swiftly, .show Every five minutes how the 
minutes go. 18^ Mrs. Carlyle Lett, L 20 One week and 
half another is already gone, 2889 Mss, E. Kennaro 
Landing a Prise I. viii. 147 The afternoon went pleasantly 
««»sgh, 

f b. Of an event, etc. : To pass, happen, take 
place. Ohs, 

£ x*op, c 2340 [see A 8 a], 2609 in DigBy Mysf, (2882) 

p. xxiti, When ye whitson playes weare liayed, then ye 
fehowe at midsomer wente not. 
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12. Of coin, banknotes : To pass from hand to 
hand, to circulate ; to be accepted or pass current 
at a certain value (cf. 24 ). go (Jbr) current 
(see Current a. 8). 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) XXV. 217 fis monee . . 
thurgh all h© Grete Caan landes. x$o^ Act tg Hen. VI I t 
c. s 'ftie Coins of a Sovereign [etc,];, .shall go and beuurrent 
in Payment, through all this his Realm. iS 47 Boorde 
Dttrod. KnewL xviii. (1870) 169 All maner of gold goth 
there. 1663 Pepys Diary 19 May, Groats . . as ^^d and 
better than those that commonly go. 2669 Dryden Tyranmc 
Lotte V. i.Wks. 1883 III. 460 Love is the only coin in heaven 
will go. x688 Miege Gt. Fr. Diet. 11. s.v., This half Crown 
will never go, ’tis brass. 2696 G. Harris in Biackmore''s 
Hist Conspiracy (2723) 222, Guineas then going at 
thirty .Shillings apiece. 28x3 Sporting Mag. XLL 242 One 
of the shilling.s he was afraid, would not go. 287a Punch 
7 Sept. 101/2 Bank-notes, she supposes, will go everywhere. 

+ b. Of a ransom : To be accepted. Ohs. 

€•2275 Lamb, Horn, 9 Nou)?er gold ne seoluer ne^ moste 
gan for he. a 2300 Cursor M. 4494 Bot sal it wit-in thre 
dais be, It .sal na raunsun ga for he. 

13. Of a report, tale, etc. : To pass from mouth 

to mouth, be current. Const of, iupon. 

Phr. 7 'he report (/aZf, story\goes that etc. ; as the 
story goes. 

2542 [see Glee sh. i iSf. 2548 Hall Chron,, Hen. Fit, 5 h, 
The fame went and many menne surely supposed kyng 
Edwardes chyldren not to lie dead- 26*3 Lisle Mlfric on 

O. N, Test. Ded,, He of whom that ancient tale hath gon. 
a 2633 AU.ST1N Medit. (1635' 192 Something it is to haue a 
Fame goe on a Man. 2665 Boyle Occas, Reft. v. vi. (1842) 
317, I wonder not at the story that goes of a Grand Signior, 
a zyxs Burnet Own Time (1823) L 4*8 To try the truth of 
these scandalous reports that went uptm the clergy. 2745 
W. Harris in Prh>, Lett, Ld. Malmeslmi^ I. 4 ^ow the 
story goes that he [the young Pretender) is in the Highlands, 
x8^ Fkekman Norm. Cmiq, (1876) II. viii. 187 As the story 
goe.s. 

f b. Of a health, toast : To be passed round. 
2^ Wanley in Lett. Lit, Men (Camden) 257 Having 
dined with Madame Isted to day, where your health went 
over and over. 

14. To be known by (a name or title). To go 
hy or under the name or title ofi to be known as ; 
also (of a literary composition', to be ascribed to, 

2599 Shaks. Muck Adon. t 222 The Princes foole ! . , It 
may he I goe vnder that title, because I am merritL 2<530 
W. T. ymtif, Relig. now Professed iii. 28 The Liturgies 
that go vnder the name of Basil. 266a Stillingfl- Orig. 
Sacr. h iv. § 3 He that goes under the name of Orpheus. 
2687 Burnet Cmtm. Reply Varillas 22 That Book that 
goes by the name of P. Martyr’s Common Places. 27x2 
AuDia^N Spect. No, 169 Fa That Disposition of Mind which 
in our Language goes under the Title of Good-nature. 27^ 

P. Browne yamaicn 254 Wax, which, .goes by the name of 
'Terra Orellana. 2849 Macaui.av Hist. Eng, li. 1 . 244 note. 
The ‘ Character of a Trimmer’,.. went under the name of 
his kinsman, Sir William Coventiy. a 2859 Ibid, xxiii. (1861) 
V. 92 The monk who .. sometimes went by the alias of 
Johnson. 1879 M, J. Guest Led. Hist, Eng. xxxv, 3^6 
Shakespeare did not write that play, though it generally 
goes under his name. 

tb. witli ac^‘. as complement: To pass for, to 
be currently accounted. Ohs. 

2683 Flagellum, arO. Cronmell fed, 2) 3 A Gentleman who 
w'ent no lesse in esteem . . then any of his Ancestors. 2670 
Cotton Espernan 1. iii. 130 Had he applyM himself wholly 
to bis Book, [he] might have gone equal to the most farnoas 
Church-men of this latter age. 

15. To have ordinarily a certain degree or range 
of value, amount, excellence, etc. As men, things, 
etc. go ; judging by the standard commonly at- 
tained. 

154s Brinklow Compl. 25 b. Whan rentys went at a moch 
lower pryce. 2552 Act ^ 6 Edxtt, VI, c. 24 § 8 As the 
Price of Corn theii goeth in the said Market or Fair, a 2604, 
Churchyard in Chips (2827) 19 Some friends 1 found, as 
friends do go. 2639 Chapman & Shirley Ball iv. iii, Col. 
And are you sure he s honest? Lac. As lords go nowa-days 
that are m fashion. 1719 De Foe Crusoe n. xiv. (1840) 295 
T'hey call it fortified, and so it is, as fortifications go there. 
i*i735 Arbuthnot (J.i, I think, as the world goes, he was a 
good .sort of man enough. 2842 Fraser's Mag, XXIII. 16 
‘^How goes it, Joe ? * * Pretty well, as times go.^ 187a Bi.acic 
Adtt. Phaeton xxii. 314 It was a good enough luncheon, as 
hotels go. iSffib G. R. Sims Dagonet Ball., Sal Grogatt Ui, 
A decent chap was her father, as folks in alleys go. 

16. Of a document, language, etc,: To have a 
specified teaor, t'O run. 

Shake. Mach, l iii. 87 You shall l>e King. And Thane 
M Cawdor too: went it not so? 2632 Weever Anc, 
Fumrni Mm. 2S8 Thus goes the Boll, 268a N. O. 
Imu's Lutrin *v, 324 The General cry went still. Ay f one 
and all I Let the Proud Pulpit, Let the Pulpit mill xfiSs 
Baxter Paraphr, N, 7 % Matt, i xo In a very ancient 
Hebrew Copy of the GosmI, this verse goeth (and Eliaklm, 
begat Abn«r f etc J». 2%a- Digkews Bleak Ho. xlv,!!!©*® who 
are put k authority over roe (as the catechism gwK 

17. Of verses ; To glide along rhythmically. Cl 
Flow «. 4 , Of a song; To admit of being sung; also, 
to follow the measure of, to adapt itself to (a tune). 

Puttenham Eng. Poesk i. vii, (Arb.) 28 When they 
could make their verw goe all k ryme, 2399 Shaks, Mmh 
Ado ni. iv. 44 Claps into Lkht a loue, (that goes without a 
burden), xdxx — Wimi, T. iv. iv. sms This is a passing 
merry one, and goes to- tkt tune of two maids wooing 
a mn. 27o« Steele Funeral n. iii, I con’d this Song 
before I laroe k, and find t’will go to an excellent Air of 
Old Mr. Laws s, * Aheib TuoaiAE * Lemd. Semon II. 

m They Iverses] * go ’ enough, Stevensoh Fam.. 
Studm lin^s go with a IBl 189* Hmp^Vs Mogk 

June 78/1 Ine verses ^em to go of themselves. 


18. Of a series of events, etc. : To have a speci- 
fied (favourable or unfavourable) course or issue ; 
to turn out (well or ill). Const, with, (t for). Often 
with subject it or things. See also Hard adv. 2 c. 

c 2489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxvii. 102 He vnderstode . . 
that the thynge wente euyll for hym. a 2533 Ld. Berners 
Huon Ixvi. 229 Gerames. .parceyued anone that the mater 
was lyke to go euylL 2535 Coverpale DeuL v. 16 That it 
maye go well with the in the londe, which the Lorde thy 
God shall gene the. 2594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iii. ii. 98 How 
goe.s the World with thee? 2625 Burges Pers. Tithes 36 We 
know how it went with Israel when there was no King 
among them. 2663-4 , Pepys 2 Mar., He believe.s 

that things will go very high against the Chancellor. 
2721 Steele Sped. No. 40 f 6 When Eubulus seems to inti- 
mate that Thirigs go well. 1764 Reid Lei. Wks. I. 40/a. 
After I have given you so full an account of my own state, 
.spiritual and temporal, how goes it with you ? xSzo 
Examiner No. 627, 249/2 His partisans seeing how things 
were going. 2872 S. Butler ErevLthm ix. p It would have 
gone hardly with him. xSSjj Mrs. Lynn Linton C Kirk-^ 
land HI. viL 242 All went merry as a wedding-bell, 18% 

‘ B.W, D.’ & * (ilAVENDiSH ’ WMsi w. ^ without Perception 
46 The hand went so strangely that I couldn’t possibly tell 

b. Of a contest, war, also a vote, an election : 
To issue, or result in some specified manner. Said 
also of a constituency in respect of its vote, or of 
a politician in respect of bis decision to support 
one side or the other ; coHo^, often vvith an ad- 
jectival complement 

2597 Shaks. Ltwer's ConipL 113 On tbi.s side the verdict 
went. 2597 Bacon Col. Good 4 * Evil (Arb.) 240 So in many 
Armies, if the matter .should be tryed by duel! betweene two 
Champions, the victory should go on one side, and yet if 
it be tried by the grosse, it would go of the other side. 
1610 in Crt. 4' Times fas. / (2848) I. 120 I'he greatest voice 
gfieth for my l.ord <jf Southampton. z68» Dryden Medal 
Ep. Whigs A 3 b, When a Vote of the House of Common.s 
goes on your side, xyia Arbuthnot fokn 'Bull iv. vii. (Arb.) 
653 Sometimes they were like to pull John over: then it 
went, all of a sudden, again on John’s side. 2782 Hist, Enr. 
in Ann. Reg. 142/1 The elections went tnuen in favour of 
the court. 2849 Tail's Mag. XVI. 94/1 The war. .went 
favourably to the Cavaliers, iSSy Proctor Amerieanisms 
in Knonuledge Dec. aS s.v., A State is said to go Demo- 
cratic, or to go Republican, when it votes fesr one or the 
other cause after being for a time doubtful, or on the other 
side. x88g Ji'rt/'. Retf, 23 Nov. 589/2 IHarllwoiigh was by no 
meams unlikely to have gone Jacobite after all. 1890 lUd. 
22 Feb, 213/2 The constituency has altetnatftly ‘gone* 
Gladstonian and Tory. 2890 'I. F. Toxn fHst, Eng, $st 
A general election went decidedly against him. 

c. To take its course; esp. in phrase to kt 
{judgemmi^ etc.) go by default, 

i8»o/tArn'/w«e'rNo.622. 171/1 The defendant bad let judg- 
ment go by default. xf^Sai. Rm. 28 Oct. 444/ 1 I’he cora- 
porters’ case ha.s practically gone by default. 28931 Boston 
(Mass.) yrnl. s Nov. 22/7 Ihe Tillmanites will., let the 
election go by default. 

d. IVhat has gone of — f, What is gone with — f 
ws *What has tjecome of — f* or ‘What is the 
matter with — ? * (Cf. Come v. 41 b.) 

2772 Mrs. j. Harris in Lett, xsi Earl P/nlmesbury iiZyo) 
I. 235 He started and asked what was gone of all the com- 
pany, and begged to he conducted to them. 2803 S. Pkggb 
A need. Eng. Lang. 239 The London expression of enquiry 
after any b^y is ‘What is gone with such a one?’ 2824 

Lamb Lett. (1837) 1 . 332 What Im gone of. .M and his 

gos-Iettuces? 2865 Dic'KENS Mmt. Fr, i. vL What^s gone 
with thjit hoy? 2875 Whyte Melville Katerfelto xxx. 
(2876) 339 Nobody m Porlock ever knew what was gone 
with him. 288a B. Haute Flip v, What’.s gone with ye? 

19. Of a performance, ceremony, etc. : To pro- 
ceed in a specified manner with regard to degree 
of success ; to be gone through well, badly ^ etc. 

2665-fi Perys Diary 23 Feb,, Teaching her my song of 
* Beauty retire *, which she sings and makes go most rarely. 
xwsChesterk. Lett. (1702) I. ciii- 284 He tells me that your 
Greek grammar goes pretty well. 2890 Sat. Ran 20 Dec. 
709/2 The Adelphi never seems to us to go quite so well a.s 
the Andria. 289a F,ng, lUustr. Mag. IX. 449 The annual 
dinner.. never goes better than when he is in the chair. 

b. To be suca^ssful, meet with applause or 
support. (Cf. go down, 78 g.) 

274* Fielding y, Andrews a. xvii. You mu.st not tip as 
the 'rravcller ; it won’t go here. 2866 Public Opinion 
x| Jan. 52/2 His London street-railway scheme didn’t go. 
X891 E. Fhillfotts E'o/ly4' Fresh Airxn, 192 He. .always 
found a baiyo to* go* better than anything. H. Lb 
Caron 25 K Secret SertHce (1893) 232 The papr . . caught 
the public fancy and * went ’ aiiuuingiy. 2893 Sketch 15 Feb. 
270 T It liecame evident from an early jaiint in the play that 
it would ‘go*. 2893 Daily Ncim 26 June s/s If only the 

manufoctured iron trade can be got to ‘ go \ then there is 
every probability of the revival teiug sustained. 

H 20. That goes wUhoui saying «» * that Is a 
matter of course * ; trausL of F. ceia m sans dire, 
xgygScrihtir's bfag, XYl. 307/® That goes without saying. 
*897 Litmiture 27 Nov. xSya It goes witiiout saying that 
the books axe not ordinary ones. 

II, Uses iu wMcb movement from a place is the 
primary ucd:ioii. 

21, To move avmy, depart, leave a place. Const 
froMj f of See also go away (7 j below). 

ct&m Ags, Goxp* John xiv* 32 Ariw, uton »n beixiOR. 
a lea® (see A » a|. a *300 [see A i a], c 1300 Beht 1214 n» 
S. E,l.eg. (2187) Fram Norehamptone mx he code fox hah 
dbmrche to c Sir Tristr. 332 Rohand toke leue to 
ga Hia sonei he dl«fp« oway. e 2^ Curmnr M, App. il 730 
Off fyue |»otmnd was |?er none, that my^t of bat stede gone. 
4*2400-50 A iixomder 4oc£ Quen lie gouernoure is gane pan is 
he gomes w»tlA c 2450 dWerlin *42 Lete vs gon. 2535 
SwwAitT Crm. Smi. (x%8) 1 . 3 How tell me or 3© ga. XS 3 S 


GO, 
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C;OVET?pALE I Sam. XXX. 22 Let euery man take his wife & 
his children and be goynge. s6xo Shaks. Temp, ii. i. 122 
No, no, hee's gone. 1671 Micton Smmmi 1237 Go, baffled 
coward, lest I run upon thee. 1894 S. J. Weyman i/wnfcr 
J^ed /iode iv, Turning sharply to the right, [shej was in an 
instant gone from sight. 1897 Fi-. Maruyat Tlaed Fam- 
pire xiijl couldn’t let you go without saying how grieved.. 

1 am. 

b- with cognate acc. go oHe^s woy, etc. 

tf 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) V. 14 He . . 3ode his way. 1481: 
Caxton Reynard xi. (Arb.) 25 The vytayller. .was goon his 
way. IS35 Coverdale yudith viii. 34 Go thy waye in peace. 
1641 Milton Ch. Goiit. i. vi. Wks. (1847) sp/®* I willingly 
depart, I go my ways. a8oa Southey TJmlaha 11. xxviif, 
Now go thy way, Abdaldar I 

<5- fiS'i in to go from ones word, etc. (Cf. 
go back, 74 c.) 

1530 Palsgr. 571/2, I go from a thynge, I denye a thing 
that I have ones sayd,7> desauotie. x6ii Bible i Macc. in 
22 We will not hearken to the king.s words, to goe from our 
religion, either on the right hand, or the left. 1726-31 
Tindal Rapin's Mist, Bng. (1743) IL xvii. 114 To give her 
a pretence to go from her word. 1888 F. Barrett Lady 
Biddy P'aue Wl, liv. 104 They had given their promise to 
do so, and would not go from their word. 

f d. Used in imp. as a rebuke or remonstrance, 
(Cf. Come v. 3 , 3 ; also go along, 72 a, go on, 84 ].) 

1592 Shaks. Rom. ^ Jid, i. v. 88 You are a Princox, goe. 
1599 — Hen, F, v. i. 73 Go, go, you are a counterfeit 
cowardly Knaue. 

e. 7b let go (see Let v.). 

22. To begin to move from a given point or state, 
to begin any action ; esp. in imperative go !, said 
by the starter in a race, etc. Of an explosive = to 
go off (see 83 c) ; also Jig, Here goes. There 
goes, Touch and go: see these words. 7ro7n the 
word Go : from the start, from tlie very beginning 
{C/.S. co//o(/.). 

C1386 [see A 2Ca!. 1S77 B. Googe Hereshach's Hush. 

IV.H586) i 3 i 'I'hat when they [bees] are ready to flie, or going, 
they make a great humming. 1820 Examiner No. 641. 473/2 
The Revolution in Spain has been succeeded by a Revolu- 
tion in Naples. We thought that Prussia would go next. 1837 
Dickens /Yr/fcty. ii, Hear the company— fiddles tuning — now 
the harp— there they go ! 1867 Smyth Sailors Word-bk., 
CfOl A word .sometimes given when all is ready fora launch 
of a vessel from the .stocks. 1885 H dwells .SV/aw Lapham 
(1891) 1 . 82 He was a drag and a brake on me from the word 
Go. 1892 hield 2 Apr. 479/3 On the word ‘to go’ being 

f iven Oxford started well, ih'd,, Opposite there Mr. D. H. 
IcLean gave the word go. 

23. In conjunction with adjs. having a negative 
sense, as c/uit, unpunished, umTwarckd, etc. where 
the original sense is that of leaving a court of jus- 
tice or the like, but passing now into that of con- 
tinuing in a Sjiecified state {cf. sense 7 ). To go 
free (see Free a. 5 ). 

azstxs 6 *t. Marker. 18 Hit were \n gein ket/u [je gest un- 
blescet, a 1300 Cursor M, 6713 (Gbtt.) pe bestis lauerd sal ga 
C Trin, go] quite Of alkines chalange and wite. 1484 Caxton 
P'ables of A l/once tit, I'he trouthe was knowen wherforethe 
poure nian went quyte. i6io Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 242 Wit 
shall not goe vn-rewarded w'hile 1 am King of this Country. 
1820 Bxamvur No. 655. 699/2 The only method .. is to let 
all opinions go free. 1^7 Miss Yonge Cameos Ser. in. i. 4 
Such forays usually went unpunished. 1888 G. Gissing Life's 
Morning 1 . ii. 72 Her worldly tastes did not go altogether 
ungratified. 

24. To pass or be disposed of by sale. Const. 
at, for (so much) ; also to go cheap. In auc- 
tioneers’ phraseology Going i = on the point of 
being sold ! =sold ! 

e 1430 Freemasonry 92 Pay thy felows after the coste, As 
vytaylys goth thenne. 1549 Latimer isi Senn, bef Edw. 
FI (Arb.) 39 For that herebetore went for .xx. or ,xl pound 
by yere. .now is it let for . 1 , or a .C. pound by yeare. 1677 
Yarranton Engl. Improv, ai Twenty years purchase, which 
they will go at, and much more. 1754 H. Walpole Lett (1857) 
IL 412 , 1 can’t conclude my letter without telling you what an 
escape I had at the sale of Dr. Mead’.s library, which goes ex- 
tremely dear. 1777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. iv. i. (17S2 Dublin) 
41 I'll knock ’em down at forty pounds. Going— going — 
gone. 1803 Pic Nic No. 13 (1^6) II. 227 When any article 
under sale was going for less than its appointed value. 
1814 Moore Sale of 'Pools ii, Once, twice, going, going, 
thrice, gone !— it is yours, sir. 1862 Temple Bar VI. 414 
Going at four pounds fifteen, if there is no advance. 1881 
A. Lang Library i. 19 The bidders aie professionals, in 
a league to let the volumes go cheap. 

f b. Phrase. He goes for my money =»= ‘he’s the 
man for me Obs. 

1549 Latimer Ploughers (Arb.) 38 Amonge al the packe 
of them that haue cure the Deuil shall go for my money. 
1589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. 15 He goes for my money. 

25. Of money ; To be parted with, to disappear, 
be expended or spent. Const, in. 

1393 Langl. P, PL C. XX. 75 And tliat goth mor for hus 
medicine ich make the good a5enwarde. 1879 M. J, Guest 
Led. Hist. Eng. xxx, 299 Whatever money he got . , it all 
went in books. 1880 Mrs. Oliphant Poor Gentleman II. 
ix. 163, I should make the money go. 

t b. To be paid out of^c revenues of. Obs. 

1487 Paston Lett. No. 893 III. 331 [It] was the will of 
her husbonde that the annuyte schulde go oute of the seide 
mailer of Swaynesthorpe, 15x2 Act 4 Hen. FI 1 1 , c, ii 
The seid annuel! rentes appoynted to be goyng out of the 
seid Maners. 

26. To be given up, relinquished, or sacrificed, 
t Also, to be forfeited. 

a 17x5 Burnet Own TimeW. SS If any person suffered in 
England on the account of the letters betrayed by him, 


his head should go for it. 1833 Fr. A. Kemble m Rec. | 
Girlkood iiBjS) III. 196 The house must go, the carnage 
must go, the horses must go, and yet fete,]. 1850 Tail's 
Mag. XVII. 659/2 , 1 have parted with , , everything except | 
my marriage-ring, and it must go next. 1890 yml. Educ. 

I June 297/2 Greek, not being a primary subject, must go, 
except for the classical specialist. | 

27. To cease to exist or to be present; to be 
taken away, lost, or consumed ; to come to an end, 
be abolished. 

c 1200 [see A. 8 aj. a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. xx. 61 Al 
goth bote Codes wille. c 1375 Lay folks' Mass-bk. 137 Til 
his parchemyn was al gon. c 1450 Golagros 4* Ggm. 36 All 
thair vittalis was gone. 1610 Shaks. Temp. in. ii. 73 Take 
his bottle from him; When that’s gone, He [etc.]. 1772 

yunins Lett. Ixviii. 335 The reputation you pretend to is 
gone for ever. 1857 Buckle Crviliz. L xiii. 717 All its inde- 
pendence was gone. 1883 Black Yolande II. xiy. 255 One 
of the results of using those, .drugs is, that the will entirely 
goes. 1885 Mrs. Lynn Linton C. Kirkland I. vi. 168 Some- 
times the eyesight goes for ever. 1892 Sat. Rev. 5 Nov. 527/2 
'J’he Bishop’s veto, of course, is to go.. The Ecclesiastical 
Courts are to go too. 

b. Cricket. Of a wicket : To be ‘ lost*. 

1890 Field 10 May 672/3 The next three wickets went 
before anything had been added to the sCwre. 

28. To ‘depart this life’, die. 

X390 Gower Conf. 1 . 44 Wherof the worlde ensample fette 
May after this, whan I am go. 1426 Audklay Poems 9 Do 
for 5oure seif ore 3e gone. 1535 Coverdale Job xxxvi. 12 
They shall go thorow the swearde, & perish or euer they 
be avvarre. a x6io Healey Epictetus' Man. (1636) 46 Thy 
neighbours wife . . dyeth. Every one can .say, Why ! wee 
are all mortail ; . . but when his owne goes, then [etc.]. 1708 
Prior Turtle 4- Sp. 375 We’re here to-day and gone to- 
morrow. 1830 Fr. a. Kemble in Rec. Girlhood (1878) 
II. iii. 89 Have I lived to .see him go before me! 1850 
Tail's Mag. XVil. 722/2 Your brother's gone — died halt- 
an-hour ago. ^ ^ 

b. In many phrases signifying ‘ to die , some of 
which are of Biblical or religious origin, as to go 
the way of all the earth (i Kings ii 2 , Josh. xxii. 
14 , often misquoted to go the way of all flesh, of all 
living), to go to a better world, to one s aecount, to 
one's own "place, etc. ; while others are jocular or 
slang, as to go aloft, off the hooks, off the stocks, to 
{the) pot, etc. (see the accompanying words). 

29. To fail, give way; to succumb to pressure, 
strain, or any deteriorating influence. 

a. Of a material object : To break, also to break 
with noise, to crack ; to wear {in or mto hoks\ 

1798 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. (1845) HI* 20 About half- 
past three the foremast went in three place.s. 1840 R. H. 
Dana Bef. Mast xxxitl 125 We looked every moment to 
see .something go. 1867 ^udy 1 May 5/2 It [a window] 
wasn't cracked, .that morning, and she thought she heard 
it go when she was over the way. 1883 Fenn Middy ^ 
Ensign xiii. 74 Your major split some stitches somewhere, 
for I heard them go. 1892 Cassell s Mag. July 469/2 His 
jenseys go into holes, and his flannels shrink. 1892 Field 
15 Oct. 579/3 Sacks split or go in holes. 

b. To taint, become unconscious. (Perh. with 
mixed notion of go off, go to sleep.) 

1768 Goldsm. Good-u. Man v. Wks. (Globe) 637/2 Help, 
sbe s going, give her air. 

c. Of a crop, etc. ; To be attacked by disease or 
decay. 

^^735-40 Dyche & Pardon Dicf.,^ Gaing also a term 
applied to liquor, meat, &c. when it is perishing or spoiling. 
185s Ld. Houghton in Life (1891) 1 . xi. 516 The crop 
good, but the potatoes . .going everywhere. 

d. Of living beings, their organs or faculties ; 
To fail, decline, give way, break down. 

1809 Malkin Gil Bias vii. iv, F 3 You see that my lord 
archbishop is going very fast. 1890 Daily News 17 Nov. 
7/2 His [a pugilist’s] legs had gone, and he had been over- 
trained. 1892 Rev. 9 Jan. 41/1 Omnibus-borses gener- 
ally go first in the loins. 1892 Chamb. ymd, 6 Aug. 509/2 
I could feel my bi*ain going. 

III. Uses in which the prominent notion is that 
of the destination or direction. Here the verb is 
distinguished from Come by the implication that 
the movement is not towards the speaker, or the 
person whose point of view he for the moment 
assumes. 

* of selJo7'iginated movement or aciioit. 

80. To move, take one’s way, pass, or proceed 
to or towards a place, into the presence of a person, 
or in a specified direction. Const, to, towa7ds, 
into, or with any prep, or adv. indicative of motion 
whither. 

97% [see A 3 a pl,'\ cxooo Ags. Gvsp, Matt. xxiv. 38 
hone dms }>* noe on ka earce code, a 1175 Cott. Horn. 229 
Heo 3ede to k^n iudelscan folce. o xx’js Lamb. Horn. 3 
GoS [ printed God] in kane castel ket is on^ein eou. a X22S 
Ancr. R. 128 peos eoden into ancre huse ase dude Saul into 
hole, a 1300 [see Asa], a 1300 Cursor M. 4537 * ( 3 a to ke 
prisun', said ke king. cx-gSo WveuR Wks. (1880) 45 Who 
euere of freris..wiien goon among sarasyns. 1393, Langl. 
P. PI. C. in. 168 Mede..graunteth to go with a good wille 
To Londoun. <21400-50 Alexander 21 tt [He] to ke place 
goys. a X450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 120 She went vnto the 
kinge and, .made pees betwene thekinge and her husbonde. 
X591 Shaks, 'Two Gent, in. i. 388 Must I goe to him? 1598-9 
E. Forde (16361 229 And the Judges gone to the 

Dungeon to bring forth the Prisoner. 1600 Fairfax Tasso 1, 
Ixxvii, To the Christian Duke by heapes they gone. 1665 
Pepys Diary 17 Apr,, That he do appoint a fleet to go to 
the Northward, 1897 Fl. Marryat Blood Vampire xv. 
The Baron . . turned round ip go downstairs. 


b. Togo to Jericho, Bath, TTongKong, Putney, ^ 
etc. : used imperatively or optatively to imply that 
one desires to see no more of a person, or does not 
care what becomes of him. Similarly to go to 
Halifax (for which see Gibbet). 

1648 Mercurms Aidkus Nos. 7-9. 5 Let them all goe to 
Jericho, And n’ere be seen againe. 1669 Depos. Cast. York 
(Surtees) 165 Sirrah! goe to Hallifax. 17^ A. Murphy 
Upholsterer w. ys He may go to Jericho for what I 
cares. 1857 Trollope Three Clerks xxvii, ‘ She may go to 
Hong-Kong for me 1859 Thackeray Firgin. xvj, ‘ She 
may go to Tunbridge, or she may go to Bath, or she may 
go to Jericho for me 

c. transf. Of a road, passage, door, etc.: To 
‘ lead ’ /t?, etc. 

13.. K. Alls. 6250 He. .dude perforce stoppe the pas. 
That goth fro Taracounte to Capias. <2x533 Ld. Berners 
Huon IxvL 228 This other way goeth to Rome. 1583 Hoi ly- 
BAND Campo di Fior 89 Can you set vs in the waye, that 
goeth to Fhilopons schoole? <21586 Sidney Arcadia m. 
(1633) 245 Follow him through the door that goes into the 
garden. 1719 De Foe CrwiWi. xviii, Their Men.. secur’d 
, .the Scuttle which went down into the Cook-Room. 1749 
Fielding Toni yones vn. x, Which way goe.s to Bri.stol. 

31. With implication of an additional meaning. 

a. The place mentioned as the destination is 
often intended to include, or simply stand for, 
what is done there ; as in io go to the Ball, 

(also to go into, io bed to), to Church, /o Court, 
to Grass, to Market, to Press, to School, to 
Stool, etc. (see these words). 

b. Of female animals (occas. of male) : To go to 
{the) bull, cow, horse, etc. = to copulate with. 

1577 B. Googe Heresbach ' s Husb. n. (1586) 1x7 What age 
doe you thinke best for the Mare to go to the horse. Ibid. 
HI. 129 The time for going to Bull, some take to be best Jn 
the mid.st of the spring. Ibid. 129 b, If you sufier him 
immediately . to go to the Cowe, it is certayne hee may get 
a Calfe. x6i6 B. Jonson Eptgr., On Mill, My Lady's 
Woman 3 When Mill fir-st came to Court, the vnprofiting 
foole . . Was dull, and long, ere shee would goe to man. 

e. In some contexts, to go to a place is used to 
imply the additional notion of entering on a mode 
of life, employment, or the like, which is associated 
with it; e.g. in to go to college, to the tmiversity, 
to p7'i$on, etc. To go io the bar: to become a 
barrister. To go the highway (or ythe road), 
on the stage, on the sti-eets : to become a highway- 
man, an actor, a prostitute. 

1727 Boyer Fr. Diet. s. v., To go upon the Highway (to 
be a High-way man), a 1745 Swift Sdvants Wks. 

(1869) 569/2, I ..advise you to go upon the road ,, the 
only post of honour left you. 1849 fait' s Mag, XVI. 37/1 , 1 
should have bid adieu to the Muses, and gone to the bar. 
1883 D. C. Murray Gate of Rea I. v. 138 She had gone 
upon the stage, .to make bread for herself. 189X Review J 
Rev. 15 Sept. 299/1 Few of the working women proper go 
upon the streets. 1S97 Hall Caine Christian xi, Drake 
had gone to Harrow and thence to Oxford. 

d. To go to sea : to go a voyage ; also (more 
usually) to become a sailor. Of rigging ; To be 
carried adrift. 

X599 Massinger, etc. Old Latov, i, She’s going to sea — 
your grace know.s whither better than I do. 1664-5 Pkrys 
Diary 8 Man, He was to go to sea in her. 1770 Nelson 
in Southey (18x3) I. 4, I should like to go to sea with 
unde Maurice. 1857 S. P. Haul in Merc. Marine Mag. 
(1858) V. 12 The spare lower yard started from its lashings 
. .and went to sea. 

32. Instead of, or in addition to, the place of 
destination, the purpose or motive of going is often 
indicated. This may be expressed in various ways : 

a. by the simple 2 #^. Now and 

Go look 1 u.sed to convey a con temptuous refusal to answer 
a question {obs. ^xc. diaL \ common in Derbyshire). 

Beownlf [see A 3 a], ^ 1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 433 ( 5 a 
purches land quhar euir he may. C1386 Chaucb:r Ship- 
maft's T. 223 Lat vs heere a me.sse and go we dyne. » i4oo- 
50 [.see A 2 d vl- c 1475 R auf Cotl^car 157 Ga tak him be the 
hand. 1542-5 Brinklow' Lament. 1x874) iii That I shuUle 
go pour out niy vyces in the eare of an vnlcarncd buzarde. 
1591 Si’ENSER Teares Muses 398 Now thou malst go pack, 
1602 Narcissus (1893) 87 Come, daunce vs a morrice, or els 
goe sell fishe. a 1625 Fletcher Mad Lover 11. i. There’s 
the old signe of Memnon : where the soule is You may go 
look. x668 Howe Bless. Righteous {1^2$) 199 We mighie 
as well go preach to devils. 1724 De Fos Mem. Cavalier 
(1840) 71, I bid him go take care of his .. things. 1795 
Ann. Agric. XMIl. 315 Nor does the drilled corn.. go He 
(as the fanner calls it) so readily as the broad-cast. 18x3 
Jane Austen Lett, 11884) 11 . 216 Your Streatham and my 
JBookham may go hang. 1831 S. Ixjyer Paddy the Piper, 
Leg. <<j- Sior. Irel. 151 There’s an iligant lock o' straw, that 
you may go sleep in. 1849 Tails Mag. XV L 170/1 Go 
hire the needful workmen. 1890 Eng. Ilinstr. Mag. Sept. 
888 As to a hauberk I must needs go lack ; for I could uot 
come by it. 

b. by the hif. with to. 

For weakened senses of this construction in which the 
notion of movement in space is lost, see 34 b, c. 

<2x225 Ancr. R. xo pet beoS, alse he seide, k® to 
helpeu widewen. <2x300 [see Aa b]. C1470 Harding 

Chron. ix. ii, He bidden was to ga To heipe the kyng 
Euandre. x^o Shaks, Com, Err. v. i. 225 Our dinner 
done, and he not comming thither 1 went to seek him. 
X817 Byron Beppo xl, Cfoach, servants, gondola, he goes to 
call. X879 Edna Lyall Wott by Wailing x\s, Esperance.. 
went to dress for dinner, 

c. by atid with a co-ordinated verb. In the 
modem colloquial use of this combination the fesree 
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of ga is yery much weakened or disappears alto- 
getlier. In the positive imperative go is often 
nearly redundant (cf. L. z nunc, <?/.,.) ; otherwise, 
to go and (do something) « ‘ to be so foolish, un- 
reasonable, or unlucky as to — h So in the vulgar 
phrase (/ have, he has^ etc.) been and gone and 
(done so and so). 

ciGOQ A gs, Gosp. Matt. ix. 13 Ga^ so'Sliceancl leomii^ea]? 
[Vulg. t'unies autem discite] hwaet is [etc.], a. 1300 Cursor 
M. 7510 Gaes and fottes me in hij Mine aun armur, 
^1380 WYCi.tF.V^/. Wks, III. 385 Men schulen fle toheven 
wipouten peyne if bei wolden goo ajid slee Cristen men. 
<71:430 Lydg. Ckiclmr. ^ Bye. in Dodsl O. FI XI L 335, I 
ful longe may gon and seeUe Or I can fynde a good repast. 
1538 StR T. Gresham in H. H. Gibbs Colloquy on Currency 
App. d^Againste all wisdome the seyd bishoppe went and 
vallewid the French crowne at vj^, ivn^. 1600 Shaks. 
A. y.L. n. iii. 31 Would’st thou haue me go & heg my 
food, a 1631 Donne Poems (1650) 3 Goe and catch a fall- 
ing starre. 175$ H. Walpole Corr. cclxvii. (ed. 3) III. 105 
Don’t go and imagine that ^1,200,000 was all Sunk in the 
gulph of Madame Pompadour. 1:815 tloulston Juvenile 
Tracts vi. Cork Jacket 6 He might go and hang himself 
for all they cared. 1878 SerBneAs Mag. XVI. 87/1 I he 
fool has gone and got married, 1891 Temple Bar Ang. 470 
That 1 should actually have been and gone and told him so! 

d. by a sb. (governed by /t?, and oiten without 
article) denoting an action that is to be performed, 
a ceremony at which one is to be present, etc. 

Also with weakened sense in toga to Sleep. 

Cl 175 [see A2C<'], ^<71330 [see Aec^]. c 1430 Hymns 
Firg. {1867) 56 Seynt iohuii . . fur iliesiis Inue to deep gan 
goon, c 1485 .Blg/y il/ysL (xSBa) iii. sySTyme drayt ny to 
go to dyner, 1548 Hall Chron,, Rich. Ill, 33 To morow 
we wyl common more : let us go to supper, a 1586 Sidney 
Arcadia 10.(1633) 232 When they were all gone one day to 
dinner, a 1745 Swift Mem. Creichton Wks. 1841 1 . 58^ As 
soon as he was gone to rest. 1794 [see A 2 a]. 1879 Edna 
Lvall Won by Waiting xxxx, He took a fancy for going to 
the aft.*rnoan service at the abbey. 

e. by the vbl. sb. governed by ^ ( ss=<?;> 2 ; in mod. 
use frequently omitted); also by ordinary sbs. de- 
noting an action, governed by f in, on, rarely njton* 
Go a begging (see Begoino sb. 2 b). 

1388 Wyclif Matt. XXV. 14 A man that goiih in pilgrimage, 
clepide irise seruauntis [etc.], a 1440 Sir Eglam. 409 'I’he 
kyng of Sydon an-huntyng ys gon. 1530 Palsgr. 570/1 , 1 go 
a foragyng . , 1 go a grasyng,aH a horse or k cst dothe. 156a 
Veron Invoc.Sainis 83 Why. .dydde they goe a gaddynge to 
our I^dye of Wil.s<lone. 1604 Ei>monds Obsern. Csesar's 
Comm. 65 Such an incoimenience, as might make him repent 
for going a birding. 16S4 Bunyan / Ilgr. ii. 1 1S79) 192/9 The 
Women ..that called at his House as they were going on Pil- 
grimage. 1760 Goldsm. Fic. W. XX, I was resolved hot tu go 
aneaking to the lower professors. Ibid, xxx, That you will 
permit . . two of your servants to go upon a messaije. i8oa-ia 
Bentham Rationale Judk. Evid. v. 1 1827) 214 'Fhe plaintiff. . 
is obliged to go upon the hunt for other witnesses. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng.xxi, IV. 665 Tlie King was certainly 
going a hunting. 188S Miss F. Warden Witch of //ills I. iv. 
76 , 1 said that I was going boar-hunting. 1897 Fl. Marrvat 
Blood Fampire iii, Do let me keep her [the baby], wljil;i,t 
nurse goes on her e, rand. 

f. by a complemeutarysb., denoting the fiinction 
or capacity in which the subject is to be employed. 
Obs. exc. in to go apprentice (now rare\ and to go 
bail, now chietiy ftg , as / mill go bail (colioq.) « 

^ I will be bound I am certain. 

1665 Pefys Diary 6 Dec., My Lord Sandwich goes Em- 
bassador to Spayne speedily, i&ja Marvell Corr. cxli. 
Wks. 1873-5 II. 314 I he King ordered the lA>rd Barclay 
to go Lord Lieutenant. 1707 He.mine Collect. 24 Jan. 
(O, H. S.) I. 321 He went Chaplain to the Factory. xyoS 
Goldsm, Cood-n. Man i. It was but last week he went 
security fur a fellow whose face he .scarce knew. 1:858 
Thackeray Esmond n. iv, One of the hoys ’li>tcd ; t'ue 
other had gone apprentice, 1884 Ridf.r Hagoat^d Da7tm 
hxv, He won’t marry her now, I'li go bail. 3890 Cassell's 
Mag. July 470/2, I will go bail for your character. 

33. To have recourse, refer, appeal to ^an autho- 
rity, source of information, etc.); to cairy one's 
case to or before (a tribunal, etc.), f Sometimes 
in imp. witii jue as ethical dative. To go to the 
country (see CousiTRY 6 b). 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B. X. 192 Who so gloseth as gylonrs 
don go me to tlie same, c 1400 Apot. IMl. 93 Gob more to 
be lawe & to je witncN 2533 More Con/ui. Tindate Wks. 
376.2 Go me to the news lawe and to those sacrarnentes 
which Tyndall agreeth for saemnu ntes. 1825 A’ew Monthly 
Mag. XIV. 193 Mr. Salmon,. is determined logo to a jury, 
X874 Blackie Seif Cult. 76 You must go to Aristotle for 
that. 1878 Scribner's Mag. XV. 737/1 Why does not this 
artiht go to nature? 1881 Pkilad. Rec. No. 3463, 4 When 
the bar-tender goe.s before a jury the above statement evi- 
dently will be his defence. 1893 Sat. Rat. 8 Oct. 419/2 
She need not go to others fir her bom mots. 

34. To turn to, betake oneself ft? (an employment 
or occupation ) ; to jjroceed to some specified course 
of action ; to resort to some sjieciried means of 
attaining one’s object. I'o go to bienvs, cuffs, taw, 
tmr, worh, etc. (.see the sbs.}, 

a 1S50 ihoi Night. 873 5 if herof to disputinge. 

<11300 [see A 2 d /ii], 1467 Eng. Giids (1870) 4C^ And b* 

elerto's to go to a new ek'ccioim. 1535 Covekdale /’nw. 
xxix. 9 Yf a wyse inan go to lawe with a foole .. he getteth 
no rest. 1577 B. Googe Iteresbach's l/usb. 1, '.1586) 3 b, 
I goe to writing or reading, or suche other businesse as I 
have. j596biiAKS. i Hen. IF, n. iii. 35 0 , I could diuide 
my selfe, ajid go to buffets* fur niouing such a dish of 
skim'd Milk with so honourable an Action. i6ix [see A 2 d * J. 
2678 'Bvri.KxI/nd. nt. iii. 530 He that ..goes to Law to be 
Believ'd Is sillier than a soiii.sh Chews. 1790 By-^stander 79 


note, Two of these different professions having disagreed, 
they went to boxing. 1891 Mary Wilkins Humble Rom., 
etc. 277 He had rented a pretty little tenement over in Rye, 
and gone to housekeeping. 

t b. To set oneself, attempt /t? (do something). 
1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr, 1. ii. § 2 Nay, he goes to 
prove the truth of Sanchoniathons History by [etc.]. 1776 
Maiden Aunt 1 . 55 But mind me, Emma, if you go to slip 
out of the room, I’ll send old Harley to plague you. 

c. Ill negative or hypothetical contexts, to go 
{for) to (do something) is vulgarly used for : ‘To 
do anything so improper as to — ‘to be so 
foolish, bold, or severe as to — ’. 

*752 Foote Taste 11. Wks 1799 Indeed I did not go 
to do it. 1798 T. Morton Seer, worth Knotving i. i. 6 Sure 
nobody wou’d go to kill so handsome and good a creature. 
x8o3 Mary Charlton Wife ^ Mistress II. 59 A non-natural 
woman, to go to leave her children. Ibid. II. 151 Who would 
go for to take him for a Lord’s son ? *824 Mrs. Cameron 
Pink Tippet ill. 16, I am .sure she would not go to tell a 
lie of anybody. i89oMrs. H. Wood House q/'//atii7oe/tn. 
xi. 293 ‘Dear ma'am*, uttered Nurse Gill, ‘you’d never go 
to suspect her ! * 

85. To carry one’s action to a specified point of 
progress or completeness. Const, to; also with 
adv. or adverbial phrase, and with cognate or ad- 
verbial accusative, as in logo the Length of For 
many phrases, see Fab, Near, Nigh. 

^ If you go to that =* if you come to that.' {He') will go 
fart in recent journali.stic^ use, said of an author, .states- 
man, etc., to imply that he is likely to achieve great things 
(= F. it ira loin). 

1577 F. Googk HereshotcKs Husb. 1. H586) 21 In Syria, 
wheie they cannot goe very deepe, they use , . very little 
Plowes, 1631 Shirley I^ot>e's Cruelty 11. ii. (1640) Dib, 
£n. Meere trifles. Hi, And you go to tliat, Lady, that 
which you part withall for All iliese pleasures, is but a 
trifle, 1681 Flavel Meth, Grace xxvixi. 483 Death need 
not pull and hale; such a man goes halfway to meet it. 
1689 T. R. Fiew Govt. Europe 3 We are not to stick at the 
l.etter, but go to the foundation, to the inside and e.ssence 
of things. 2690 Locke Hum. Und. iv. vi § 7 (1825) 446 
Unle,ss we can discover their natural dependence, which, _m 
their primary qualities, we can go but a very little way in. 
169s Congreve /..m/e for I.m'e ii. ii. (ed. a) 27 Well, if yon 
go to that, where did you find this Bodkin? 1697 Collier 
Ess., u (1703) 187 The generality . , want either force or inclina- 
tion to go to the bottom, and try the merits. 1757 Foote 
Aufhorlipil., Wks. 1790 1 . 129 When .she’s quite in voice, 
she’ll go to C I 1776 G. Semple Building in Water ,9 FIven 
at the Depth we went to at the North End. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. ii. I- 182 Having gone all lengths with a faction 
while it was uppermost. 1879 M. J. Guest Lect. Hist. Eng. 
xlvii. 476 Strafford really went some way towards bringing 
his scheme to pa.ss. 

b. esp. with regard to the amount of an offer 
or a concession in mercantile or other negtdia- 
tions. f lb go less : to offer or acce]>t a lower 
price or le^s onerous conditions, take less txi rente 
measures, etc. 

i6a6 Shirley Maids Rev. iii. li. ^1639) F iv, We can pro- 
long life. A ns. And kill too, can you not? Sh, Oh any 
tliat will goe to the price. 1632 Massinger Maid of Hon. 
HI. i, U is too little; yet, Since you haue said the word, 
I am content, But will not goe a gazet lesse. _ c x^S Htwi ll 
Led, (1650) HI. XV, 27 The Farlement persists in their first 
Propositions, and will go nothing le.s.s. <11648 L». Herbert 
Hen. Ftl/ (1683) 4x811 was objected, .that the law having 
made the Offence to l>e Death, it was not safe to go less. 
1639 . 1 - Arkowbmith Chain I^rinc. lox The .Sybils books. . 
two whereof . . were purj,jo.sely cast into the fire .. because 
T artpuii would not go to the price of them. 1704 N. N. 
tr. Boanlini's A dots. fr. Pag^nassus I* 92 Poor Jdterati . . 
could not afford to go the Price of Better Meat. 1721 X'kkry 
Daggenh. Breach 30 Having made it .sure that no Man else 
would go below h:ra. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 
65 Lewis consented to go as high as twenty-five thousand 
crowns. 1892 Strand Mag* 1 V. 294/2 The price was higher 
than she cared to go to. 

C. in various |>hrascs with the general sense ‘ to 
share equally In something’, chieliy with atlverhinl 
accusative, as tog^o halves {with), formerly to 
go {another persons) halms, to go shares, snacks, 
snips; or (cf. 32 f) with complementary sb. as logo 
sharer, mates, partners^ (See the various sbs.) 

d. To ]>ut or subject oneself to (trouble, expense). 

1842 JrnL R. Agric. Soc. III. i, x8 The tenant, wem to 

very needless exptmse. xScjffli Temple Bar Aug. 576 Arden 
has gone to the ridiculous cost of engaging Ridge, *895 
Makik Corelli Sornntfs of Satan ix. C1897) 98 Few pub- 
lishers,, go to the trouble of. .giving the number of copies 
for an Edition, 

e. trans. (on the analogy of cognate accusa- 
tives). To go to the extent of; to venture as far as. 
7b go the whole hog (see Hog Jib). 

*855 H. Ckmeley I /Dec, in Greeley on IJncolM^Zg He,, 
tells everylKjdy he is connected with ■ the Tribune, but 
doesn’t go its isms, c Comic Song ‘ PFest End Boys * 
hi. t Farmer), Another bitter 1 really cai?t go, 1^3 * Mamk 
T'wain ' Lfe on Mississ. xliii. mo There’s onething . which 
a prson won’t lake m pine if he can go walnut ; and wo«‘t 
take in walnut if he can go mahogany. .That’s a coffin. 

38. /rans. To risk, adventure (a certain sum), to 
stake, wager* Also o^sol* ; sometimes with indirect 
object, 7b go better, in certain card games, to offer 
a higher stake than is named in the adversary’s chal- 
lenge. Also to go one better ; hence often Jig. to 
outbid or outdo somebody else# 

*605 B, J 0 M.SON Falpm tw, v. Like your wanton gam'ster 
at pnmero, Wh<w« thought had Whisper’d to him, not gue 
Icsse. 167* MAgvEW. Moh, Tramp, i. 283 This Cendenwn 
would a]way.s go half a Crown with me, 1768 Golds.m. 


Cood-n. Man in. 1, Men that would go forty guineas on a 
game of cribbage. ^ 1855 Dick en.s Dorrlt vi, And I’ll go 
anotiier seven and sixpence to name which is the helplessest, 
the unborn babe or you. 1876 Be.sant & Rice Gold. Butter’- 
fly Prol. ii. ii The very dice on the counter with which the 
bar-keeper used to ‘go ’ the miners for drinks. 1878 Scrib- 
ner's Mag. XV. 660/2 ril do better than the church. I’ll 
see ’em that and go one better. 1879 ‘ Cavendlsh ' Card 
Ess.,Gtc. 59 Each that stood might pass or make the renvi, 
that is go better again. 1S86 McCarthy & Mrs. C. Praed 
Right Honourable 1 . vii. 142 Our fellows wanted to be 
popular. These fellows .. want to go one better. 2890 
Temple Bar June 199 You oiiglit to go on the zero. 

of passive movement, change of state, etc. 

37. To be carried, moved, impelled, etc. to, to- 
wards a place or person, into a place, etc. lit. and 
fig. 7b go to the bottom (see Bottom sb. 2 ). 

rioso Byrhtferthf Handboe in Anglia (1885) VIII, 305 
81 on fiissum monSe gaS seo siinne on bast tacn. a 1300 
Metr. Eng. Psalter xvii[i]. 7 Mi^crie in his sigbte in eres 

? diode euen. 1340 A yenb. so6 Zno longe gepi let pot to 
wetere, hit comb to-broke horn, a 1586 Sidney 
ArcaUia n. (16331 Bis old blood going to his heart. 
1591 Shaks. Two Gent. ii. i. 1 16 Being ignorant to whom 
it goes, I writ at randonie. 2749 Smollett Gil Bias (1782) 
L I -6 This very day I met two of them going to their long 
home. 1895 Lord Shand in Law t imes Rep. LXXlIL 
637/2, I am further of opinion . . that there was evidence of 
negligence to go to the jury. 

b. fig. To go to ones heart ; to cause one great 
sorrow, pity, or the like. 

3481 Caxtok Reynard (Ai b.' 88, I trowe hit shold not 
moche goo to my heite so that another dyde it. 1687 
Burnet Reply to Varillas 126 This it seems went to his 
heart. *694 F. IlKAta.K Disc. Parables ix. 314 How dees 
every rub and hindrance go to their very heart. 1844 
FmsiPs Mag. XXX 5S7 2 It goes to my heart to be dis- 
united from them, 1859 'J'hacklrav Firgin. xviii, it wtnt 
to my heart to .say no to her. 1890 Murray's Mag. VIL 96 
The look of sorrow . .went to his heart. 

38. a. (CbieOy will go, but also in indefinite 
present tense.) To be capable of passing, to find 
room to pass into, through, etc., a place. Hence, 
of a number, to be contained (so many times) in 
anothuT number; also tmpers. (‘won’t go’) in 
division or subtraction fcf. qiiots. 1856 , 1890 ). 

1686 J. Smith Of Nat. Time 39 Ixt two plain and flat 
platvs or Iwirds bejoyned so close to-ethvr that a Six- 
pence may but just go betyeen. 1825 J, Nicholson 
Operai. Mechanic .18 Hve will go twelve tirne.s in sixty. 
1856 7 'iian Mag Dec. 498/'i T’welvc.s in two—won’t go ! 
Ibid. 499 I Twelve will go once in fourteen, and leave two 
over. 1879 M. J. Vtvvsi' Led. Hist.^ Eng. xx, 198 All the 
good we can find about him will go into a very few words, 
x88t A. Lang Library ii. 6a Elzevirs .. go readily into the 
pocket. *890 Universai Rev. 15 July 445 Four from three 
won’t go — burrovr one, 

b. T o be iLsually or properly put into, to have 
its proper position in a certain place. 

1739 Switzer Hydrost. 4- llydraul. 97 A Brass Pillar . . 
having a Ball at the Bottom of it, that goes into a Socket. 
Mod. ’This box goes on the third .shelf from tire top. 

39, To pass to a jitrison ; to fall to his lot ; to 
be allotted or awartied to him ; to pass into his 
hands, into his pocket, under his control, etc, 

*607 Shaks. C&r, ii. iii. 129 Let the high Office and the 
Honor go T o one that would doe thus. xSoy Crabbe Par, 
Reg. (i8iz) L 122 Nor has he careto w-hom his wealth shall 
go. xi^9 Taifs Mag. XYI. 288 i American ships.. divide 
the freights which formerly went to the British, .shipowner. 

Ibid. XV 11.675/1 One might have known the e.staie 
would go to creditors. s86g Hut.HFs Al//mf Gt. xiv. 168 
A fine of 120 shiUings(half logo to the king). tZyZScribners 
Mag. XV. 638/a Tiie money I had saved went to the doctors. 
18^ Pitdd to May 687/1 The first and second prizes went to 
colts. *390 T. F, Tout Hisi. Eng. joo The newly enclo.sed 
liiud neiuiy all went to the big landlords. *891 Field 19 
Dec. 9.;9/j Doth games going to Courtney. 

b. of a dignity, an estate, oflioc, property, etc. : 
To pass by inheritance, succession, or otherwise. 

1818 CRinsK Digest {vx\. 2.1 VI. 120 Where an estate w'as 
devised specifically, and was afterwards sold by the tesuuor 
by a coniraei executory, the estate went from the devisee. 
283* Society L 34 It was jicoved it [:t large estate] should 
not have gone in the female line. 11^7 Mi.ss Yonge Cameos 
Ser. Ill, vi. 55 The dukedom went /o Ids hrotiier. 1879 
M. J. Guest Led, Hist. Eng. xliii. 432 'J'he crown was 
then to go to the descendants of Henry's younger sister. 
40. To be applied or appropriated to a purpose. 
Const to, ternmuh ; also to with /;//. 

c 1420 Paiiad, cm Husb. i. 375 The fistiilose & softer [stone] 
let hit goon T’o cover with. i;€88 Bl'knet Left. State 
Italy i6« All the Revenue goes to tht keeping up of the 
Magnificence of the Court, *850 Jdifs Mag. XVll. 718/1 
An increase of yield goes all to the amount of produce 
sold. *857 Jrat. R. Agric. Soc. Sen n. Ill, n. 549 Fees., 
do not go towards the sustentation of the school. 1889 
Atacm, Mag. Dec. 1126'T The capital goes to swell the 
profits of the original possessors of the soil. 

41. 'To contribute to a rcKult ; to be amongst 
the conditions requisite for a purpose ; to be one 
of the coiiHliUicnt elements of bomething. Const. 
to, towards; also to with inf. 

x6o7 Donpk Lett. (1651) 141 Here also you have true 
biLSineKHC and many quasi negotia, which go two and two to 
a businesse. Bacon Ayh>a % 903 The Medicines 
goe to the Oiniments are so strong, that letc.]. 1603 
Ukrbikk Counsel There goeth four load of Sand, which 
..cost two shillings six pciKe 27.. Swift To Pope (J.)> 
Something belter and greater than high birth and quality 
must go toward acquiring those dembn.strations of public 
esteem and love, 1755^ Mka No. 26, 3 With a itiugE glance 
we vkw an army, without attending to every separate 
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sioldier that goes to compose it ^ X789Cowper£^/;?. 8 Aug., 
There ^oes more to the composition of a volume than many 
critics imagine. 1851 Mrs. Browning Casa Guidi 62 Count 
what goes To making up a Pope. 3870 Nicholson Man, 
ZooL (1880) 447 The bones which go to form the head and 
trunk. 1883 J. C. Morison Macaulay i With a good eye 
for the influences which go to the formation of character. 
1890 Harpet^s Mag, May 961/2 Whole gardens of ro.ses go 
to one drop of the attar. 

f b. To be allotted as proportionate to, Obs, 

3672 Pkttv Pol, Anal. (1691) 58 One Horse plows 10 
acres, and there goes i Man to 3 Horses. 

C. To amount to, be equivalent to. 

18^1 Fraseds Mag, XXIII, 17 Sixteen ounces go to the 
avoirdupoise pound. 1879 Miss Yonge Cameos Ser. iv. 
xvii. 177 How many loaves go to a bushel of wheat, 

Philips & Wills Fatal Phryue I. hi. 54 Twenty-five 
francs go to the pound. 1890 Chamb. yrnl. 21 June 389/1 
‘How many . , go to a crew with you, captain?’ 1890 
Graphic ii Oct. 407/2, 150 glasses go to the keg. 

42 . To conduce, tend to\ with sh, or v, in inf, 
f Formerly also, to have an object or result 
amounting to, 

1^81 Hist. Europe in Ann, Reg, 46/1 An attempt, .which 
in its success would have gone to the de.struction of him- 
self, his party, and friends. 1804 Tennant Indian Peer. I. 
47 Fastidious ideas regarding rank . . went nearly to the 
exclusion of this useful set of men from the society of. . 

f randees. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India III. vi. i. 50 The 
ill, therefore, went to the confiscation of the whole of the 
Company's property. 1820 Examiner No. 634. 361/2 
[They] would also go to account for much of the personal 
violence.^ 1823 T. Jefferson IVrit. (18301 IV. 385 Tho.se 
geographical schisms which go immediately to a separation. 
1823 Nenu Monthly Mag. IX. 244/1 It [the amendment] went 
to a half approval of the conduct of ministers. 1830 Tails 
Mag. XV 11 , 375/1 Two things go to render this statement 
. . worthless. 1^9 Sat. Rev. 14 Dec. 684/2 It goes to show 
that the Dutch are not the equals of the Engli.sH. 

43 . To attain, reach, extend j with aclvb. phrase 
indicating the point aimed at or attained. Cf. 35. 

« 1586 Sidney Arcadia i. (1633') 19 His love was not so 
superficial!, as to goe no further than the skin. 1690 Locke 
Hum. Vnd. n. i. § 19 No man’.s knowledge here can go 
beyond his experience. 1707 Frrind Peterborow's Cond. 
Sp. 149, I think it is hardly possible that Modesty could 
go a greater length. 1825 New Monthly Mag, XIII. 233 
The history .. goes very far back. 1864 J. H. Newman 
Apologia 182 My memory goe.s to this,— that I had asked 
a friend [etc.]. 1873 P. V. Smith Hist, Eng, Inst it. i. ii. 48 
These proceedings did not go to the length of treason. 1874 
Deutsch Rem,'i62 But the difference goes still further. 1883 
Mrs. Lynn Linton Chr. Kirkland 1 . ii 43 His mathematics 
did not go very deep. 189a Black < 5 - White 19 Nov. 580/1 
The horns go to great lengths, but are not very thick at base. 

b. As (or far as it goes : a phrase used to 
limit the applicability of a statement, etc., or the 
extent or efficiency of what is referred to. 

[1420 Searchers Verdicts in Surtees Misc. (1888) 16 Als 
farre als thayre syde house gas.] 1789 Twining Aristotle 
on Poetry (1812) 1 . 10 The resemblance is, indeed, real, as 
far as it goes. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 598 The case 
of Martin v. Strachan decided this case, as far as it went, 1820 
Examiner No. 651. 632/1 He has a real notion of pleasantry, 
as far as mere pleasantry goes. 1862 H. Spencer First 
Princ. II, I. § 37 <1875) 132 We make a statement, true as 
far as it goes. i88s Eaw Times LXXIX. 130/1 The poor 
law system, .is, so far as it goes, Socialism pure and simple. 

e. To go a goody great, long., short way {^0 or to- 
wards) : to have a great, little effect ; also, to have 
great influence with (a person). 

i6<)7_ Collier Immor. Stage i. (1730) 18 A very indifferent 
Religion well Believed, will go a great way. 1749 Chesterf. 
Lett, {1792) II, ccxi, 308 Your stay at Rome will go a great 
way towards answering all my views. 1820 Examiner 
No. 612. 1/2 A mode of testimony which ought to go a good 
way with the Laureat. 3841 Macaulay in Trevelyan Life 
(1876) IL ix. 123 Where people look for no merit, a little 
merit goes along way. 1849 Tails Mag. XVI. 233/2 Every 
walk a man takes.. is as good as a course of lectures . . and 
goes far more toward his spiritual fa.shioning and culture- 
3883 Times (weekly ed) 25 Sept. 35/1 The farm produce 
goes a short way to filling the mouths. 

d. With far, as or so far, further, a long way, 
etc. Of a stock of provisions, etc. : To hold out, 
suffice for distribution. Of clothing : To last, wear. 
Of money : To have purchasing power. 

1419 E. E. Wills (1ZB2) AO ^efe euere man and woman a 
Love and a galon of ale, als fer als it will go. 1667 Dryden 
Prol. Secret Love, Now old pantaloons Will go as far as 
formerly new gowns, a 3672 Wilkins (J.), Considering the 
cheapness, so much money might go farther than a sum ten 
time.s greater could do now. 1693 Tate yuvenal. Sat. xv. 
105 Whose Flesh, torn off by Lumps, the rav’nous Foe In 
Morsels cut, to make it farther go. 1840 yrnl. R, Agric. 
Soc. 1 . IV. 410 Turnips, if consumed under sheds, go so much 
further. 1879 M. J. Guest Lect. Hist. Eng. xlu. 430^4 a 
year, .in those days would go as far as forty would do now, 
3889 Mrs. E. Kennard Landing a Prize III. i. 15 Money 
goes a long way in Norway. 

44 . To pass into a certain condition. Chiefly 
implying deterioration. 

a. With adj. complement : To become, get to 
be (in some condition). (Cf. Comjs 24 a.) f 
less : to be abated or diminished. 

3583 T. Stocker tr. Civ. Warres Lmve C. i. 117 The 
siege of Leyden continued, & their victuals went very low. 
3654 Earl Monm. Bentivoglids Warns Flanders ii. 32 
The Regent went every day le.ss in her authority. 3688 
R. Holme Armoury ii. 173 /i Boniclatter [is] Cream gone 
thick. 1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 231 
Let them [apricots] go cold betwixt every time. 1803 S. 
Pegge a need, Eng. Lang. 243 He went dead about three 
months ago. 1845 Hood Love iii, A poet gone unreason- 
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ably mad. i86x Temple Bar III. 23 He went bankrupt. 
Ibid, 248 Fright and . . anxiety have - . made strong men go 
gray in a single night, 3883 J. P. Sheldon Dairy Farm. 
56/1 If it [the milk] is not taken proper care of it soon goes 
sour in hot weather. 3884 R. Buchanan Foxglotie Manor 
II I.xxxiii. 122 Her cheeks went scarlet. 3888 Lady D. Hardy 
Dang. Exper. III. iv. 84, I trembled and went hot and 
cold. 3890 BoldrewoodCW. (1891) 419 Suppose 

he goes lame all of a sudden 1 3893 Sat. Rev. 24 Jan. 101/2 
Any bishopric or benchship that has just gone vacant. 3893 
Harper's Mag. Oct. 720/2 Before us lay a sea of fern, gone 
a russet brown from decay. 

b. To turn, be transformed to„ Also rarely, to 
be reduced to. 

3391 Spenser Teares Muses 596 Eftsoones such store of 
teares shee forth did powre, As if shee all to water would 
haue gone. 3796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery iii. 28 If you boil 
pickled i3ork too long, it will go to a jelly. 3858 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. ii. y. (1872) I. 72 'J'he Vohburg Family .. was 
now gone to this one girl. 1859 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XX. 
ii. 431 The more the produce is Graminaceous, the more 
it goes to flower and seed. 3889 Mrs. Barr Feet of Clay 
xii. 236 The devil’s corn all goes to bran. 3891 C. Dunstan 
Quit a II. i. XV. 17 She has lost all her colour, and has gone 
to skin and bone. 

c. Const, to with sb. indicating some ruined 
condition ; in many phrases, as to go to pieces, to 
rack, ruin, smash, etc., for which see the sbs. 

IV. Qiiasi-/nmj. with pronoun as obj. 

46 . With pleonastic refl. pron. in various fore- 
going senses. Now only arch, [Cf. F. s'en alter, ^ 
CIX7S Lamb, Horn. 27 jJe unclene gast be ge 5 him of ban 
sunfulle mon and geS him of ban stude to stude. a 1300 
Fall Passion 53 in E. E, P. (1862) 14 God him 5ed an 
erb here xxxti winter an .somdel mo. a 1300 Cursor M, 
13191 Efter quen be dai es gan, \>Sii [Wod men] haf bair wijt 
and gas bam ham. 1400-50 A lexaTider 535 Gais him vp at 
be grece. 1892 Cosmopolitan XI I L 727/2 So I may go me 
to mass, mamma, Along with my coal man lover. 

46. Go it. 

fa. To direct one’s course. Ohs. 

1689 H. Pitman Relation in Arb. Gamer YW. 365 When 
these had shared her cargo, they parted comijany : the 
French with tlieir shares went it for Petty Guavas, in the 
Grand Gustaphu.s. 

t b. imp, — Be off ! away with you ! Obs. 

1797 Mrs. M. Robinson Walsing/tam III, 306 So you had 
better be moving, .take yourself oflf~ go it— budge. 

e. colloq, and slang. To go along at great speed ; 
to pursue one’s action with furious vigour ; to en- 
gage recklessly in dissipation. To go it blmd : to 
plunge into a course of action without regarding 
the consequences. 

3823 Egan Tom <5* yerry (1870) 236 Logic, under the 
domino, had been ‘ going it ’ on a few of his friends with much 
humour. 1830 Chron. in Ann, Reg, 191/1 A gentleman . . 
presented himself at the balcony . . declaring that he would 
fire upon the first man that attempted to enter the house . . 
A cry of ‘ Go it ! go it ! ' was raised by the mob. 1840 
Marryat Olia Podr. (Rtldg.) 301 That's going it rather 
strong. 1848 Lowell Biglow P. Poet. Wks. 18^ II. 126 
Honest folks that mean to go it blind. 3856 Than Mag. 
Aug. lor/i ‘Go it, governor; smash, dash, and crash !’ 

V. Special uses of the pples. 

47 . Uses of the pr. pple. going, 

a. Going in or of — : about to attain (a speci- 
fied age) on one’s next birthday ; also without prep. 
Cf. going on — , 61 h, gomg upon, 66 e, goi7zg on 
for — , 84 k. 

3700 Congreve Way of World v. v. Till she was going in her 
fifteen. 1785 Trusler Mod. l imes 1 . 47 She knew she was 
as much a woman as herself, and that she_ was going in 
eighteen. 3877 Gd, Words XVIII. 5/2 Doris is goin’ fifteen. 
1886 Chesh. Gloss. 144 ‘ How old is your daughter ? ’ ‘ Oo ’s 
goin’ of eighteen,’ 1888 G. Allen Detnls Die I. ix. 124 
She would have given her age, if asked, as ‘going thirteen ’. 

b. Going to (with active or pass, inf.) : on the 
way to, preparing or tending to. Nowused as a more 
colloquial synonym of about to, in the auxiliaries of 
idiomatic compound tenses expressing immediate or 
near futurity. CLY.jevais, {To be) just going 
to: (to be) on the point of (doing so and so). 

148a Monk of Evesham (Arb. ) 43 Thys onhappy sowle , . was 
goyngto be broughte into helle for the synne and onleful 
lustys of her body. 1672 Lady Mary Bertie in X2tk Rep. 
Hist, MSS. Comm. App. v. 26 , 1 believe next news I heare 
will be that you are going to bee married, 1703 Locke Let. 
23 J uiy {On Dr. Pococke), As I was going to say. 3752 Mrs. 
Lennox Fern. Quix. i. xii, Glanville . . saw himself going to 
be discarded a second time. 1789 T. Twining A risiotle on 
Poetry iiBia) I. 153 At the instant that he is going to be 
sacrificed, the discovery is made. Ibid, II. 129 When a 
brother kills, or is going to kill. 3826 in Cobbett Rur, Rides 
(1885 1 II, 61 Lambs . . to be sold . . to tho.se who are going to 
keep^ them. 3863 Geo. Eliot Silas M. vi. 103, * I aren’t 
a-going to try and 'bate your price ^ 1890 Chamb, yml. 
14 June 370/2 It seems as if it were going to rain. 

48 . Uses of the pa. pple, gone. 

a. By a development from the ordinary use of 
: gone in the perfect tense conjugated with he (esp. 
in sense 2 1), the phrase to be gone has assumeef the 
sense; To depart (promptly or finally), to take 
oneself off. See also Begone. Similarly to get 
oneself gone, for which see Get v, 2S c. 

XS 77 B. Googe HeresbacKs Husb. iv. (1586) 181 To 
shewe by their comrhing out, a greate desire to bee gone. 
1399 Buttes Dyetsdrie Dinner Piv, Its safest we be 
gone. Lest [etc,]. X628 Gaule Prod. Theories (1629) 384 
He thrust in among some, and faine would haue bin gone 
, from others. 3653 Walton Angler ii. 41 Come honest 
i Viator, lets be gone. *727 Boyer Fr, Diet. s. v. Gone, If 
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you will not be gone presently. 1793 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Lorn. Forest i, In the morning La Motte rose at an early 
hour impatient to be gone. 

b. In Archery, said of an arrow when from its 
flight it is seen to have been shot beyond the mark. 
Similavly in Bowls, of a bowl which runs beyond 
the jack (hence transf of the player). ^ 

3345 Ascham (Arb.) 36 Escheweing sborte, or 

gone, or either.syde wide. 1613 Cotgr. s. v. Passi, ie suis 
passi, I am gone, or ouercast, I haue throwne ouer, at 
Bowles, &c. 

c. IJead ; departed from life. See 28. Also 
Dead and gone (see Dead). 

3595 Shaks. yohn HI. iv. 163 If that yong Arthur be not 
gone alreadie, Euen at that newes he aies. 3705 Addison 
Italy 230 A Dog, that has his Nose held in the Vapour, 
dies in a very little time ; but if carry'd into the open Air. . 
recovers, if he is not quite gone. 1832 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
Tom's C. xxviii, Strange that . . one should be living, warm 
and beautiful, .one day, and the next be gone, utterly gone, 
and for ever ! 

yd. In a state of swoon, unconscious (cf. 29 b). 
Also (very freq. in 17th c.), Dead drunk (more 
hilly, gone in drink). 

3641 Hinde Bruen Ixvi. 219 Hee could take no food 
. .but he was ready to faint and to be gone upon it. 3637 
in Burton's Diary (1828) IL 70 The Speaker.. said, I am a 
yea, a no, I should say. 1 ‘his caused an alternate laughter 
all the Mouseover, and some said he was gone. 1661 Pepys 
Diary p Sept., Sir W. Penn .. had been drinking to-day, 
and so is almost gone, that we could not make him under- 
stand It. 3681 H. More Expos. Dan. Pref. p. vii. Men so 
much gone in drink . . would not be able to make any thing 
of it. 3691 tr. G. d'Emilianne's Obsemf. 249 The Singing- 
men [having drunk freely].. were quite gon, and knew no 
longer what they sung. 

e. Infatuated (2;^ love, wickedness, etc.). Gone 
on : (in recent colloq. or vulgar use) enamoured 
of, infatuated about, 

1698 J. Collier Short View i. 12 Silenium is much gone 
in Love, but modest withal. 3858 Guthrie Christ Inherit. 
Saints (i860) 38 Gone in iniquity they boast, .of the victims 
whom they have seduced. 1885 illusir. Lond. Nezvs Xmas 
No. 7/1 Iris was gone on you yesterday. 3883 F. Anstey 
Tinted Venus 59, I saw directly that I'd mashed her — she 
was gone, dead gone, sir. iS 83 Lady 25 Oct. 374/1 They 
seem to be quite gone on the culture and elevation of the 
people by the eye. 

£ Far gone : in an advanced stage of a disease ; 
deeply engaged or entangled ; greatly fatigued or 
exhausted, etc. 

3393 Shaks. Rick. II, ii. i. 1S4 Yorke is too farre gone 
with greefe. 3656 Baxter Ru^. Pastor iv. ij 2 Wks. 1707 
IV. 369 Some Men are so far gone in Pride, that [etc.]. 
3733 SivMVE.Guardian No. 106 P'3, 1 am myself very far gone 
in this Passion for Aurelia. 1741 Mrs. Manley Paiver Love 
II. 152 Caton was far gone in Impudence. 1793 Beddoes 
Let. to Darwin 31 Far gone in a Consumption of the lungs. 
3804 Eugenia de Acton 1 ale without a Title II. 187 She 
is far gone in the fashionable heroism of the English day. 
3822 Osmond II. 2 Osmond being a great deal 100 far gone 
in the tender passion. 3850 Tairs Mag, XVII. 6S1/2 
Agenor was now too far gone in guilt to recede, 3872 
Earl Pembroke & G. H. Kingsley .S'. Sea Bubbles i. 23 
Two horses too far gone to be able to gallop. 1878 Scribner's 
Mag. XV. 363/2 The captain was. .by no means so far gone 
in his infatuation. 3887 J. Ball Nat. in S, A mer, 253 Two 
ladies . . both far gone in intoxication. 

g. Lost, ruined , undone. Oi a battle, game, etc. ; 
Lost, t To give for gone \ to regard as hopeless. 

3596 Shaks. Merck, V. ni. v, 20 Well, you are gone both 
waies. ^ 3603 — Meas. for M. v. i. 302 Is the Duke gone ? 
q'hen is your cause gone too. 3623 F i.etcher Custom 
Country v. i, I am gon. 1623 in Virginia Mag. Hist.tfy 
Biog. 1 . 162 The terror whereof . . so dismaide the whole 
Colony, as they allmost gave themselves for gone. 3709 
Mrs. Manley Secret Mem. (1736) II. 248 That would be 
giving the Matter for gone. 1798 Invasion 1 . 226 Water- 
ford, at the first sight of a person by whom he was known, 
gave himself up for gone. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. ur, v. 
(1865) L 166 Seeing the Battle gone. . Ludwig too had to fly. 
1889 ‘B. W. D.’ & ‘Cavendish’ Whist with <5- without 
Perception 71 If he leads the usual ace, king, the game is 
distinctly gone. 

t h. In the absolute construction with a designa- 
tion of an interval of time : = Ago, Since. 

a xjfxi Ctirsor M. 17331 (Cott.) Forgodd had said gan .si^en 
king ‘Mi-self [etc.]’, c 3340 Ibid. 14188 (.Trin.j Was ]?ou not 
but litil gone Almest here wi'.> iewes slone. c 1386 Chaucer 
Sqr.'s T. 528 But sooth is seyd goon sithen many a day. 1349 
CovERDALE, ctc. Erasm. Par. Rom. 29 Christe so many 
hundred yeares gone was in propitecies promysed. 1657 
Cromwell Sp. 21 Apr. in Carlyle, Now six year.s gone. 

1 Used to indicate that an interval is reckoned 
backward from a specified past date. (Cf. Come v . 
35 b.) 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1 . 1. ii. It is twenty years, gone 
Christmas-day, since Lord Chesterfield [etc.]. Ibid. Ill, hi. 
i, On Monday gone five weeks,, we saw Paris beheading its 
King, stand silent. 

j. Preceding or following a statement of age ; 
Over, more than the age mentioned. Cf. 47 a. 

1838 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. wi. ii. II. 243 No hurry about 
Fritz’s marriage ; he is but eighteen gone. 1893 Temple Bar 
XCVIL 216 A man ‘gone ninety years of age ’, 

VI. With prepositions, in specialized uses, 

49. Go about — . 

t a. To encompass. Also in indirect pass. 

3297 R. Glouc.(Ro 11 s) 3 })e see gej? him al abouie, he stond 
as in an yle. ^-3300 St. Brandan 2 The see of occian. .goth 
the worlde aboute. ^^3420 Pallad, on Husb. i. 788 Another 
with a diche aboute ygoon is. C3440 Promp. Parv. 202/2 
I Goona-bowtyn.., 
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I>. To busy oneself about j to set to work upon, 
take in hand ; in early use, f to seek after. (Cf. 
t& be About,) Also in indirect pass, 

C1S32, D.u Wes Inirod, Fr, m Pahgr, 905 To go about 
rychesse, amhicmi. 1577 B. Googe JieresbacFs Unsb. 
(1586) rv. theyjbees] go about tbesr busine.sse chere- 

fully. 1650 IsAPP Cc/nm,, Nmnbers xi, 13 Lust is un- 
sat i-sfiable ; to go about it is to go about an endless piece 
of woik. S687 BurtNET Fe//jf to Variltas 33 Those who 
write upon true Information, know wliat they go about. 
1739 Wes t.EY IVbs. (1872) XII. 108 Let the leaden cistern 
be gone about. 1885 Mary Linskill A Zest San, etc. 247 
She went about her work in a cold, impassive way. 

50. Go after . 'I'o go in pursuii: of ; to visit 
as a wooer or a disciple. 

The e.Ypression ‘ to go after other gods ’ in all Eng. versions 
of the Bible, is a literal rendering of Wiilg, mutrn tare post 
dios alhiias and it.s Hub. origintO, which expres.ses rather 
the .sense ‘ to walk in the train of’, ‘follow^ the guidance of’, 
c 1440 Promp, Pam. 202/2 Goon afiyr, sneado. 1^7 
Mahkyat Childr. N. P'orcsi vf, Now, Edward, we are going 
after a fine .stag. 1889 Cornh. Mag. Dec, 659 Don’t you go 
after that Frenchwoman. They’re not to be trusted. 

61. ©0 against, t again — , 
f a. To go to meet Ohs, 
c 32 M Bekei 2058 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 163 pare- with, wel 
baldeliche : he eode a-^ein i.s fon. c t%SF Palerne 
4954 Gladli wii> grete lordes sche gob him a.,ens, C1477 
ChXTon ^asirn. 62 She wente agaynst turn and toke him by 
the hande. XS30 Palsgr. 570/1, 1 go agaynst one, I go to 
mete hym. . We be ynowe to go against hym. 

h. Of a contest, an enterprise: To result un- 
favourably to. 

4KIS33 Li), Berners Pluon xv. 40 Y« mater was lykely to 
go ylt agaynst the erle. xs68Grafton Ckron. II. 112 Never 
thing prospered with me, but it hath gone against me. 1816 
ScoiT OidMort. xxxviiL The law gaed again the leddies at 
last, i86z Tenipie Bar V. 25 The case had gone dead against 
them from the beginning. 

<3. To run counter to, oppose, militate against, 
1530 Against prep. lo]. 1688 Burnet Lett. State 
Italy The smallest thing, that seems. .to go against 
their Interest, is lookt after with a very watchful care. 
1878 Scribner's Mag. XVL 82/2 How will he ever expect to 

f e:t the money if he goes against my wishe.s? 1885 Mas. 

,YNN Linton Chr. Kirkland I. vih. 224 Literature.. was 
a thing which went dead against our family traditions. 

d. To go against the OUAiiSF, Hair, f heart (also 
simply agaifist me = against my feelings) : (of an 
actum) to be uncongenial, excite repugnance (see 
Against 9 b, 10). 

4:1460 Tommiey Myst. h. 221 It goyse agans myn, hart 
full sore, a xsSS Sidney Arcadia i, (1633) 49 As it went 
against my heart to breake any way from you. 1749 Fielding 
'Pom Jones XI. «, It would go horribly against me to have 
her come to any harm. i888 M- Garth y Mrs. C Prakd 
Ladies' Gallery L ii, 57 It went against me not to give the 
poor .fellow some sort of burial. 

62. Ck» at — . To make an attack upon ; to take 
in hand vigorously. To go at iV: to enter upon 
an action, contest, etc. with energy. To go at the 
collar (said of a horse : see Collar sh. 6). 

iSao Examimer No. 637. 403/1 Our.. Orator went at it 
again, like a Titan refreshed- 1863 Kingsley Wale'r^ab. 
324 At his legs the little dog went. xSfti Mrs. C. Prabo 
Policy pf Passion L x. 204 Pm a plain-.<ipoken man, and 1 go 
at a thing .straight, without beating through the buslu 
P. Fendall Sex to Last 1 . 1. x. 248 Selina went at her again 
for further information. x888 Berksh. Class. s.v., A labourer 
enquired in the morning, ‘What be I to go at to-daay?’ 

Harpeds Mag. July 1S3 In front.. stretched a mighty 
creva.sse. . He went at it with a bound. rSgo Boldbbwood 
Col. Reformer C1891) 291 Ihe highly-conditioned horses 
went at their collars., and., rat tied mong. 

SB, ©o betfore — 

,a. To , precede in time or serial order, be 
anterior to. 

1383 WvcLtp Ecclus. i. 3 The wi.sdam of God goende te- 
forn alle thingus,who enserchede? X5ai Fisher Serm, agst. 
LutkerWks. » 1876} 328 'Phe workes that gothe Ireforc faythe. 
1629 H. Burton Balelno Betkel 6 The CounceJl . . surpa-sseth 
..all that went before it. 1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic 
XV. {1866) 1 . 276 The other two [proposition.-^], as naturally 
going before the conclusion, they have styled the premises. 
1849 'Pait's Mag. XVI, 81/2 Pity ’tis these sliould pay for 
the bad men who have gone before thein- 

t b. To take precedence of, be superior to. Obs. 
1611 Shake. Cymb. i. iv. 78 If she went before others 
I haue scene as that Diamond of yours out-lusters many 
I haue beheld. - 

64. ©o bebtttd — . (See Behind pt^p, $ and 8 c.) 
Also, in recent use, to reopen a question settled by 
(a previous decision or agreement). 

x888 R. A. King Leal Lass 1 1 , iv. 63 Marry Maybe must — 
this was a postulate he wfould not go behind. Spectator 
8 Feb., It was a piece of sharp practice, an attempt to go 
behind the settlement made by Cardinal Manning [etc.]. 

Law Reports 2 Q- Bench ^44 In such a ease tlw Court 
will go behind the compromise in order to see the nature of 
the original. debt. ■ 

f 55. ©a beside — . To pas,s over, miss. Obs, 
C137& X38JS [see Beside B43. 1530 Palsgr. 571/1 , 1 go 
be.sydes my purpose. a mon esme. 1798 Geraldina 
I. 39 He cannot bear to see the loaves and fishes go beside 
•his family. 

tB6. ©o betwaeii To act as a mediator 
between ; to reconcile. Obs. 

X549 I*ATiMER 2nd Serm, bef, Edw. V/ (Arb.) 63 The 
regent of France was fain to be sent for from beyond the 
seas, to set theni at one, and go between them. x6ox Shaks. 
Alts tPeii V, iii. 256 , 1 did goe betweene them as I said, but 
more then that he loued her. 


67. ©o Taj . . ■ ' ^ 

fa. To neglect, pass without notice j to pass 
unheeded. Obs. (<Jf. Go-by sb.) 

rx45Q St. Cntlibert {Barters) 7367 pair ordure reule jjci 
went bathe by And leuyd our dishonestly. 15x3 Douglas 
Mneis vii. via. 66 I he messinger is nocht gone by myne 
eris |L. non,,nteas effugit ntmiius aitres}. 1549 CompL 
Scot, viii, 72 O ignorant, .pepil, gone by the pathvaye of 
verteouse Knaulage. a 159* H. Smith IPks. 11866-7) L 234 
When you can go by an offence, and. .suffer trouble quietly, 
you have a kind of peace and joy in your heart. 

t b. 7h go bjf one's day : to pass one’s prime. 

1818 Sporting Mag. 1 . 295 Rainer. .wa.s considered rather 
gone by bis day. 

f c. To go by the worse^ worst ; to be worsted. 

*563 Golding Cwsar i. (15651 23 To whom the Heduanes 
..had..gyuen battell : wherin going by the wars, they had 
receyued great doinage. 1639 F. Robarts God's Holy Ho. 
ix. 63 As he [Moses] lifted up bis hands to God, Amalek 
went by the worst, xdyx Milton Samsott 903 In argument 
vrith men a woman ever Goes by the worse. 17*7 Boyer An 
Diet, s.v , To go by the worst, avoir dupire. 

68. ©o for — , 

f a. To set out, leave, start for (a destination). 

1616 in Cri, ^ Times Jas. / (1848) I. 428 The Lord Roo.s 
is gone for Spain, 1704 Marlborough Lett.f Disp. (1845) 
I. 244 , 1 may have the satisfaction of embracing you before 
I go for Holland. xSo? Milner Martyrs^ m. ii. 324 At 
length having left Rome, we went for Bavaria. 

b. To go to fetch ; to fetch. 

1594 Marlowe &. Na.she jDuIo hi. i, Anna, good .sister 
Anna, go for him. 

C. I'o pass as or as equivalent to; to l>e ac- 
counted or valued as. How only in to go for 
nothings little., something, or the like. 

x$s 6 Ckron, Gr. Friars t Camden) 68 Item the v. day of 
December [15501 was priKlamyd that the French crawnes 
shuld goo but for vjx. liijff. X577 AV, Ang. Maunai iLoiig- 
man) 13 He that cares not to lyve for thee Lord, is nothing 
and goeth for nought, a xs86 Sidney Al nadia i. psgio; 12 b, 
Since she goes Jor a woman. 3623 Lisle Ail/ric on O. ^ 
N. Test. 37 Which for likenesse of stile and profitable vse 
haue gone for his. x6SS Guknall Ckr, in A rnr. vcrs'& ti. ii. 
ix. § 3 (1656* 150 Faittj before temptation hath much helero- 

f eneal stuffe that cleaves to it. and goes for laith. i 683 
lURNET Lett, S'tate Italy x86 The oaths. . went for nothing, 
but matters of form, xfiox Locke Consul. Lmver. Int. (1692) 
21 Many who go for English Merchants, are but Dutch 
Factors, and Trade for others in their own Names, ibid. 
137 A Crown with as gcKS lor 60 Pence. xSjso Examiner 
No. 655. 690/3 His te.stimony would go for nothing. X867 
Freeman Norm.Conq. 0876) I. iv. 393 His plighted faith 
went for as little as the plighted faith 01 a delilrerate perjurer. 
x88s Mrs. Lynn Li.nton Chr, Kirklami HI. vii. 240 She 
wa.s pretty too ; and that went for something. 

d. To have for one’s aim ; to aim at securing ; 
f also « the later ^<7 in for (see Si). In recent use 
also with strongersen.se (cf. e),to concentfate effort 
on the attainment of (an object). 

evepQ A. .Scott Poems (S. T. S.) xvi, ^ Quha sukl my 
dullit spreitis raiss, Sen for no lufe my lady gam ? X64X H, 
Peacham Worth of a Pony 3a Some go for recreations which 
trouble .. the mind more then the hardest study, as Chesse. 
X790 Bystander 288 It is a pity Captain Parslowe did not go 
for twenty thomand pounds, for through such a juilge and 
such a jury he would have received every halfpenny of it, x8oo 
Addison Amer. Law Rep. 23 The present form of action .. 
gots only for the money supposed to have been actually 
received. x8% Jmi. R. Agric. Soc, XXV. lu 445 Then- 
breeders go for open wool as much as possible. 1877 Scrib- 
m'ds Mag. XV. 7/3 Each. dog selected his bird, and went 
for it steadily. i88a Mis® Bhaddon Mt. Royal I II. viii, 3 55 
Mm Vandeiear had made up her mind not to * go for * any 
marriageable man in too distinct a manner, 

e, collod. To assail, attack; whether with physical 
force or violent language. 

xSBo Sat. Rm. 18 Sept, 365^/2 Every now and then Mr. 
Mercer goes for the citi/ens with a bowie. 1S90 /llitstr. 
Land. Hetvs 36 Aug, 194/2 A couple of nm'eiists .. have 
‘gone for’ the critics. x8^ Boldrkwood Col. Reformer 
(3891) 243 I’he black cow.. immediately went for hiiiL 

69. ©oiuto— 

a. See simple sense.s and In'tD. f Togo into the 
field : i. e. for the purpose of fighting a auel, 7 b 
go into {a Cabinet, /Parliament ) : to Ixxome a 
member of. 7o go into society ; to appear habi- 
tually at private or public entertainments, 
x6x6 in Cri, ^ Times Jas. / (18481 1 . 433 , 1 heard yester- 
night that Sir Henry Rich was gone mio the field with 
Sir Ralph Sheklon. iSax Welungton in Blackw, Mag. 
CXXXV, 267/2, I should be very. sorry to go into any 
Cabinet of which he is not a member. 18^, Dickens IJorrit 
n. V, Misji Fanny . . had become the victim of an iitsatiate 
mania for wl«£ .she called Agoing into mxkty’, x£^ 
MCarthy & Mrs, C, Pkaed Ladles' Gallery L lii. 62 He 
wanted to go into FarliameuL Ibid. 11. iii. 34, 1 don’t go 
into miety muck 

b. To join or take part in ; to undertake. 
x688 Bmnmt Loti. State Italy *x Those who are discon- 
tented do naturally go into every new thing that , promises 
relief. /nytS *** Time 11823) 1 . 6x When the war 
broke out in England, the Scots had a great mind to go 
Into it. x86* TefMpk Par I, 27© He had gone largely into 
goverrtwwat contracts. Mlss Yonge Cmmos Ser. iii 
XJtvi. 3S3 He went eagerly Into the compact. tBBa F. Figot 
S'tran^est Jonm, I^ife aij He went into a railway, and 
no dividend was declared, 
fa’ To agree, accede to. Oh, 
syx3 Addison Caio 11. iii, Gate, w« all go into year 
opinion, a BDKNrr Time (3823) L 45,6 All thfe.e 
schemes settW in a ipsroiHSHdtioii into which the King went, 
xy^x Middikton Ctcero I. iii an CSceros friends wco 
going forwardly into it, m Skely to create the least trouble 
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to Cicero himself. 1762 Gentl. 10/2 Cuchullin, of him- 
self willing to fight, went into the opinion of Calmar. 

d. To enter upon a specified state, condition, or 
process ; to take up a specified attitude. Also in 
indirect pass. 

3776 Foote Capuchin i. Wks. 1799 II. 3S6, 1 might have 

t one into keeping. X78X Hist. Lur, in Ann. Reg. igP/2 
f the enquiry was seriously gone into. 3845 Jrnl. R. 
Agric. .SVrtr. VL n. 301 Elxpensive improvements have been 
.ulready gone into. 1845 Ld. Houghton in T. W. Reid 
Life (iZgi) 1 . 356 The 'rime.% has gone into open opposition 
to tlie (Jioverninent on all points except foreign policy. 1898 
AtkeHcenm 23 Apr. 537/2 *Tlie Marchioness against the 
County i.s just going into its third ediiion. 

e. To pass or allow oneself to pass into (ecsta- 
sies, hysterics, passion, etc.). 

1677 Lady Chawokth in xyik Rep. Hist, M.SS. Comm. 
Aj>p. V. 43 Lord Worcester’s lady is gone almost into a 
inopishnesse witli nialaucoUy. 3831 Fu. A. Kemble in Fee. 
Girlhood iiZyB) 111 . 71, 1 . . nearly went into hysterics. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. bug. vi, II. 41 'Lhe King ..went into 
a rage with .Saxton, 'Temple Bar Dec, 533 The man 

..who went into ecstasies at discovering tliat Cape Breton 
was an island. 1889 F. I1 akhi:tt Under Sir. A 1 ask I. vi. 93 
All artist would have gone into raptures over the scene, 

f. I'o enter as a piulussion or occupation. 

1820 /f.id'w/V/r?-' No. 616. 65/1 His Royal Highue.ss then 
went into tlie miny. 3825 Kgio Monthly blag. XiV. 328 
Lince he vent into orders, lie is very anxious iKJt to swear. 
1843 Frasers Mag. XX HI. 15 The young divine goes into 
the church. 1850 'J'tdf's J/ag. XVIl. 340.1 He was skilful 
in many ways, hut never weiu^ into regular service. 1878 
Scribners Mag. XVL 801/2 Hicks naturally went into law. 
xS88 Goodman Paid in his men Coin L xiii. 245 He went 
into practice for himself, 1890 Field 8 Mar. 347/1 [He] 
went keenly into dairying. 189a dVr/. Rez>. 13 Sept. 320/1 
'i he Auicncan gentleman seldom or never goes into iiohtics. 

g. I'o aiiop.t as a style oi dress, to diess oneself 
or he dressctl in csp. mourning). 

x666 Pi.i'YS Diary 15 Oct., Lady Carteret tells me ladies 
me to go into a new faMbion .shortly. 1673 Lady Mary 
jli'.KTiE in \Ah Rep. JRst. M.SS.Comm. App v. 23 We are 
all gocaig into mourning for the Dut* hessc of York. X7« 
Ai>dihon'.S)^<-<./. No. t;4 r i When it i-. the fashion to go 
imo Mourning. 1862 Temple Bar IV. «,54 She . . shocked 
I'klis. Grundy by retusing to go into full mourning. Mod, 
To go into frtKiks, long dres.ses, trousers, etc. 

h. 7o go into \fa. fthe) committee (see CoM- 
aiJTTEK 3L also of a bill. 

X820 Examiner No, 6'.ro. 336/1 'i he House then went into 
the Cominittce. x&z-^ Netv Monthly M ag. IX. 2.90/1 The 
.. Bill went into a cuinmiiiee. Ibid. 293 The House went 
into a Committee on ihc . . Bill. 

1 To examine or discuss minutely, lb go into 
detailif (see Detail sk 5). 

x8ao Examiner No, 616. 71/a It wa,B not necessary for 
him to go into the character, publicyuKl^ private, of the 

t reat staiccsman. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xv. .III. 4.99 
t i.s not ea^y to believe that any tribunal would have g.one 
iiuosucha question. 1879 M, J. Guest .A rrf. Hut. Eng, xvii, 
x6i We cannot of course go into the history of theiie wars, 
j, /■^ttgilism, 1 o assail vigorously. 
xSxx .Sporting Mag, XXXVH. 100 Molineux ,, went into 
Crib pell mdl. 
bO. ©o off 

a. See simple senses and Off. f Togo of ike 
tool : to leave the work maids hands {obs,}, Togo 
off one $ header chump (see Heab sk 34 , Chump 
sb. 2 b). 7 b go off milk*, (of a cow) to leave off 

yielding milk. 

x66s J. Webb .Sfone-Hengixi^^ 44 The outward Course 
of Stones . , appear not so smwth, ami neat, as when first 
they went off the 'I cKfi. X884 Times (weekly ed.) 5 Sept. 
X4/4 Or the cows go t^ff milk for a time, and then they [the 
owners of the cowes] niiist Ia: content to drink water, 
b. To shirk ; to lail to fulfil. 

X749 Fikldjno Tom Jones xvii* iii, Did I ever gooff any 
bargain wlieii I had prumis»ed ‘f 

bi. ©o ou — 

a. See simple senses and Or. To go on a wind : 
to avail onescU of it for sailing. Togo on board (see 
lioAiii > sb. 1 4 b). Togo on one's knees tyee Knee). 

X844 Kingcake Eot/ien (1847) 66 'Fluty rarely go on a 
wind if it blowi at all ircsh. 

t b. 'i'o aiqiroach (a point of time). Obs. (Cf. 
47 a alxive.) 

*577 Hanmer Ane. Rid. Hist (3585) 377 When the 
Emperour 'FhetHiosius went on Hut eight v eas c of his age. 
*670 W, Walkkk idiomat. Angia-Lat aafj, i am going o» 
my fourscore and four. Quarium annum age 4* ectegesR 
mum. 1798 Chariaittk Smith Vng. Ihiim. III. 360 
Scarce any tnidy have came to we her here, though .she 
have been here going on three weeks. 

f c. lb enter on, take up (a subject) for dis^ 
cussion ; to begin, imdcrtake (an action). 

X508 Fishir 7 Pettit. Ps. xxxii. Wksi. (1876 23 Hsis holy 
prophete gooth shortly on all these in the sainei ordres 
liaue relicrwd to you. x6xx Shaks. Wint 2 \ ill 121 This 
Action I now goc on, Is for my better grace. 

t <i* 'i'o cousidiT the case of, examine judicially. 
(C£ go wpon, 66 c.) 

x66« Gurnall Chr. m Arm. verse 17 xiv. § a. 306 When 
the jury^ shall go on thy murdered soul, .. thou wilt be 
found gniky of thine own damnatiun, 

e, (f. S. c&llofp. (in negative contexts) : To care 
for, concern oneself about. 

ii Harti Flip ii, W« don’t go much on that kind of 
cattle hero* *89* Eng, llimtr. Mag. IX. 460 She didn’t 
go much on mo, but the boy was everything to her. 

f. To become chargeable to (the Darish, the 
funds of a friendly society, etc.)* (Cf*^<? «/<?#, 66 b.) 
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■ 62 . Go 

a. To cross j pass to the other side of, 

1S3S CovEKDALE iv. 21 And the Lorde was angrie 

with me for your sakes, so that he sware, y* I shulde not 
go oner lordane. 

b. To visit and inspect the various parts of (a 
huikling, an estate, etc.). 

1830 Fh. a. Kemble in /^ee. Girlhood (1878) 11 . vi. 183, 

I have been gratified and intere.sted . . by going over one of 
the largest manufactories of this place. 1885 Lmtt Times 
LXXIX. 74/2 The defendants had gone over the house 
Iwjfore taking it, 

e. To admit of being placed or laid over. 

1841 yrnl. R, Agric. Soc. II. n. iSr Sufficient dung is 
made on the farm to go over the fallow. 1890 Eng. filus/r. 
Mag^., Sept. 891 Fox gave him a vizard to go over his face. 

d. To pass in review ; to consider seriatim. 

4*1586 Sidney Arcadia 11. (1633) 170 So in this jolly- 

scoffing bravery he went over us all, saying he left one, 
because she was over-wayward ; another, because [etc.], 
1644 Digbv 'Tcm 'Treat ped. 6, 1 should haue kept it by 
me, till I had once againe gone ouer it. 1687 Burnet 
Coniin. Reply to Varillas 66 Thus I have gone over his 
third Tome. 169$ Locke Further Consid. Value Mmicy 
91 And thus I have gone over all Mr. Lowndes’-s Reasons 
for raising our Coin. 1781 E. Rutledge in Sparks Corr. 
Amer. Rev, (1853) III. 3%, I really believe we shall have 
the whole business of civil government to go over. 1873 
Black Fr. Thule y,xi. 337 One after the other she went over 
the acquaintances .she had made 1881 Miss G. M. Craik 
Sydney III, i. T3 Horace and I have been going over old 
letters. 

e. To read over; to rehearse. 

1779 Sheridan Critic m. i, IVhisk. I wish, Sir — you would 
practise this without me . . Fitjff'. Very well ; we’ll go over 
it by and bye, 184* Frasers Ma^, XX HI. 16 The school- 
boy goes over his lesson, before going up before the master. 

f. To repeat, tell over. 

1690 IvOCKE Plum. Und. ii. xvi. § 7 And some, through 
the default of their memorie.s. .are not able all their life- 
time to reckon, or regularly go over any moderate .series of 
numbersi. For he that will count twenty [etc.], 1878 Scrib- 
ners Mag. XVI. 228/1 He went over the e-xplanation two 
or three times. 

g. To examine in detail and operate on as is 
found necessary ; to revise or retouch, throughout 
{a piece of work). Often with again. 

Garden i May 318/2 It is necessary to go over the 
beds dail}'. Mml, Is tlie picture finished, or must you go 
over it again ? 

Ii. slang. To search and rob (a person). (Cf. 
go through^ 6 ^^ f.) 

1889 Referee 2 June 1/2 A few who had.. gone over the 
landlord, left him skinned. 

63 . Go tbrougrlL — . 

a. fTo execute (a design) (oh.); to deal in 
succession with all the stages of (a business, a 
course of study, etc.). 

411586 Sidney Arcadia i, (1633) 18 The world sooner 
wanted occasions, than hee valour to goe through them. 
1598 Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. vi. viii. |i622> 133 BarW- 
ous people count temporizing and delay, as baseand seruile ; 
and to goe through pre.sently their deseignments, a royall 
point, X700 Wallls in Collect. (O. H. S.) I, 316 He did 
with them go through a whole course of chyniLstry. 1707 
Addison Fres. State War (1708) 38 The great€.st Powers 
in Germany are borrowing Mony, in order to. .go thorough 
their part of the Expence. 1813 Southey Life Nelson II. 
vi. 37 When he discovered that the judge’s orders were to 
go through the business in a summary manner [etc.]. 

b. To examine and discuss seriatim; to scrutinize 
thoroughly. 

x668 Marvell O-m xcix. Wks. 1872-5 II. 252 The Com- 
mittee of the whole House hath now gon through that Bill. 
17x1 Addison Spect No. 44 1 * 8* 1 kave now gone through 
the several dramatick Inventions which are made use of 
by the ignorant Poets. x86i Temple Bar I. 405 It took the 
party some time to go through the_ contents of the ea.sket. 
x®S7 L. Carroll Game 0/ Logic i. § 1. 14 It would take 
far too long to go through all the Propositions. 

c. To declaim, recite, sing, etc. at full length ; 
to perform in detail, to enact the several points of, 

1766 Goldsm. Pic. W. xvii. He has taught that .song to 
our Dick . . and I think he goe.s through it very prettily. 
1815 Chalmers Let in Life (1851) II. 21 They must have 
four [Ministers] to every funeral, or they do not think that 
it has been genteelly gone through. 1869 A, W. Ward 
Curtins' Nisi. Greece II. n. iv. 33 The youths went through 
their exerci.se.s under the superintendence of the law. 1877 
Miss Yonge Cameos Ser. lu, xvil. 154 A form of trial was 
gone through. 

d. T‘o experience, submit to, suffer, undergo. 

vjxz Arbutknot John Bull ni. App. ii, I tell thee, it is 

absolutely necessary for the common good, that thou 
.shouldst go through this operation. i8ao Fxamzner No. 
619, 113/x He has already gone through unutterable agonies. 
1847 Hei.ps Friend in C. (1851! 1 . 19 All that men go through 
may be absolutely the best for them. 1889 Repent. F, Went- 
worth I. viii. 138 Wentworth had gone through a process 
of moral hardemng. 

e. Of a book : To have all the copies sold of (an 
edition) ; now only, to be published successively 
in (so many editions). (Cf. pass, run through^ 

1820 Examiner No. 629. 278/1 The Cenci . . had nearly 
gone through the first edition. X880J- M. Robertson Ess, 
Critical Meth. 18 The ‘ Elements ’..went through seven 
editions. .r , ^ 

f. slang. To search and rob. go 

1887 T. Francis Jr. Saddle 4- Mocassin iy. 71 These gentle- 
men [cow-boys] had lately ‘ gone through * the coaches wiih 
great regularity. 1896 Westm. Goa. 20 Apr. 2/3 Two men 
were charged in the police-courts on Saturday with attempt- 
ing to ‘ go through ’ the pockets of an elderly gentleman. 


64 . Go tinder — . 

I’o submit to, undergo. Obs. exc. dial. 

C 1449 Pecock Repr. ii. x. 204 Which with thi fre wi! hast 
goon vndirfor us the lawis of deeth [L, uliro qui mortis 
pro 7 tobis Jura suinst[\. i88x Lajic, Gloss,, Go-muter, to 
undergo ; to suffer, as in the case of a .surgical operation. 

66. Go tip — . See simple senses and Uf. To 
go tip T'ing Street : to become bankrupt ( Austra- 
lian 1. To go up the form (see quot. ibSsL 

1683 Mqxqn Meek. Exerc. II. 318 Thus Beating from the 
hither towards the farther side, is in Press-mens phrase 
called Going up the Form. Ibid., Then in like manner he 
again ships the Balls from the second and fourth Row to 
the first and third Row, and again Goes up the Form with 
the Balls. xSgo Bqldrewood Col. Reformer (1891) 368 
J'hat stuck-up beggar . . may marry his cou.sin, and go up 
King Street the next week for all we care. 

66. Go tipon. — , (See simple senses and Upon.) 
t a. To attack, proceed against. Obs. 

1430-40 Lvdg. Bochas 1. xiv. (1554) 27a, Jileleager.. Fulled 
out a sweord and upon them he goeth- c 1500 Melusiue 
lix. 348 Go we vpon our eneniyes to heipe & socoure our 
frendes. 1530 Palsgr. 570/2 , 1 go upon a maiines enemy e, 
or assayle hym. 

•fb. To be chargeable to. Obs. (QX. go on, Oi iJ) 

t66o Marvell Corr. iii. Wks. 1872-5 II. 18 All things are 
to go upon his Majesiye’s own purse. 

fe. Of a judicial . authority : To consider the 
case of. (Cf. go on, 61 d.) Obs. 

[1215 Magna Carta § 39 Nec super eum ibimus, nec super 
eum mittemus. 18x7 J. Evans Excurs. Windsor 2S3 Tlie 
expressions, we will not go upon him, we will not send upon 
him, .signify, that the king would not sit in judgment, or 
pronounce sentence on any fi'eeman.) 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia hi. (1633) 313 He needed no Judge 
to goe upon him : for no man could ever ihinke any other 
worthy of greater punishment, than hee thought himselfe. 
1706 S. Srwall Diary 6 June (x8yg) IL 163 The Govr. 
bundled up the papers and sent them into the House of 
Deputies, without asking the Council whether they would 
first go upon them, with whom the Petition was entered. 
417x5 BuRNitT Ozm/t Time 11823) 11 . 38 They next went 
upon the duke of Buckingham. 

d. To take in hand. Also in indirect pass. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. I. i. 282 Let’s hence, and heare. .in what 
fasliion . . he goes Vpon this present Action. 1743 Johnson 
Let. to Cave Aug. in Bostuell, 'The Life of Savage 1 am 
ready to go upon. 1751 R, Paltock F. Wilkins 1 . xxv. 24a 
The first Thing I went upon was a Table ; which . . 1 intended 
to make big enough for us all. 1896 Fall Mall Mag. Dec. 
470, I . . cannot bear to see things botched or gone upon 
with ignorance. 

t e. = go on, 6t b. Obs. 

xeiZzyiKem.tx. A lemads Guzman tTAlf. n. hi. il 231 In 
all the time that I haue serued his Maiesty .. which is now 
going vpon the three and twentieth yeare. 

67 . Go with 

a. To accompany, attend as a companion; in 
vnlgar use, to * keep company with " as a lover. 

XS23 Li>. Berners Froiss. I, ccxcvi. 439 Ye shall be soue* 
rayne and gouernour . . of all theym that gothe with you. 
1603 Fhilotus xcv, 5 ® sail ga with me hame. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. V. 1 . 544 It was determined that. . Fletcher should 
go with Monmouth to England. 1892 Harper's Mag.NitLy 
932/x The ‘ young ladies ’ he had ‘gone with ’ and * had feel- 
m's about ’ were now staid matrons. 

b. To be associated with, be a concomitant of. 

1601 Shaks. A IPs Well t. i 49 For where an vneleane 

mind carries vert uous qualities, the commendations go with 
pitty. X75X JoRTiN .Serm. ix-mx) IV. i. 6 Poverty and riches 
are of themselves things Indifferent; a,nd the blessing of God 
may go with them both. 1873 H. Spencer Stmt Sociot 
XV. 361 Criminality habitually went with diitiness. 

c. To side with. (Ct. 5 a.) 

<11x460 Fortescue Abs. ^ Lim. Man, ix. (1885) 129 The 
peple will go with hym bat best mey susteyne and reward® 
ham. 16x1 Shaks. Cymb. v. 76 The day Was yours by 
accident : had it gone with vs. We should not [etc.]. 1886 

Athenaeum 7 Aug. 169/3 We cannot go with him in defend- 
ing the MS. ‘tibi’..as an ethical dative. xSga C'dxjw/i. 
Mag. July 47 My sympathies went strongly with the lady, 

d. To match ; to harmonize with. 

17x0 Taller No. 157 p 12 A Dulcimer . , goes very well with 
the Flute, 185* Dickens Bleak Ho. xl. The innocence which 
would goextremely well with asashand tuckerisa littleoutof 
keeping with the rouge and pearl necklace, 1888 F. Barrett 
Lady Biddy ill. Ixii, 199, I made a hat for my 

lady ; not so much like a woman’s as a boy’s, that it might 

f o fairly with her habit. 1890 Murray's Mag. Nov, 629 
'ride is a luxury which goes ill with poverty. 1893 Cornh. 
Mag. July 93 A delightful baritone, which * wenU beauti- 
fully with her own, soprano, 

e. To understand ; to follow intelligently. 
a 1873 Lytton Ken. Chillingly xiii, * Do you go with me ? * 
‘Partly, Sir, but I*m puzzled a little still.' X89X Law 
Times XC. 462A The Court declsa-ed the deed a nullity 
on the ground that the mind of the mortgagee did not go 
with the deed she signed. 

68. Go without — . Tiot to have; to dispense 
with, put up with the want of. 

1596 Shaks. AfifnrA. 1.11,97 , 1 hope I shall makeshift to goe 
without him. 1647 Trapp Comm, Titus i x6 Fain t chapm en 
that go without the bargmn, as he did that came kneeling to 
our Saviour, and saying, What shall I do to inherit eternall 
life ? 1650 Arnold Boats in A bp, UsskeFs Lett. (1686) 558 
Rather than be should go withmut it, I would bestow mine 
own Copy upon him, if I had it still 18*5 Ne^n Moftikly 
Mag. XIII, 139 We had rather eatthe samedinner two days 
following than go without one. 1872 S. Butler Erewhon. 
ii. 10 , 1 had to go without my own grog, Mona Caird 
Wing of Azrael I. ii, 10 Viola had to go almost without 
education. . 

absol, or ellipt. xAj^ in TumeFs Dorn. A rckit. HI. 43 Of 
the porepenyles the hiereward wold habbe Ahood or agirdel. 


.00.' 

and kt hem' goo without. 1589 Puttenham. Eng. Foesde lu. 
xix. tiArb,) 2i8 'I'hat one man should haue many at once, and 
a great number goe without that were as able men. 1695 
I.OCKE Further Consid. Value Money Silver which every 
Goldsmith, .was content to pay high for. rather than go 
without. X889 Gissing World 111 . xU. 253 You’ll 

eat this or go without. 

VII. Combined with adverbs. 

68. Go abont. 

a, Togo to and fro, move hither and tBither, 
travel in divers places ; (of a report, money) to 
circulate, have currency; also, f to move round 
in a circle, to complete a cycle. 

a 1:^00 Cursor M. 12611 Sua lang a-bute ban had marigan 
bat weri was .sco bath lith and ban. c 1435 7 'orr. Fortngat 
2041 As Seynt Antony about yede, Bydayng his orysoun. 
1529 More Conf. agst. 'Trib. nr. Wks. 1214/1 As I go more 
aboute than you, so inu.ste I nedes more here - . the nmner 
of men in thy.s matter. 1330 PAlsgr. 569/2, 1 go aboute, 
as a vvhele dothcjyV ratis, 1594 Bp, J. King Jonas (1599) ii, 
36 The moneths of the year haue not yet gone about, wher- 
in. the Lorde hath bowed the heavens, and come downe 
amongst vs. 1605 Shakr, Macb. i. tii, 34 The weird 
sisters, hand in hand . . 'J'hus do go about, about. 1664 
Wallers Foems Printer to Rdr., For we see dipt and 
washt Money go about when the entire and weighty lies 
hoarded up. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones vm. ii, I think it 
is great Pity that such a pretty young Gentleman should 
undervalue himself so, as to go about with these Soldier 
FelIow.s. 1849 Thackeray Fendennis xlvii, An attorney's 
clerk, indeed, that went about with a bag. 1877 Miss 
Yonge Cameos Ser. iir. xxi, 198 A report went about 
that Henry had murdered him. 
b Mil. To turn round. 

1796-7 Instr. Sf Reg. Cavalry (18x3) 65 Should it he re- 
quired again to form in line on the same ground, the 
divisions^ will go about, ranks by three’s, 
i* c. I'o use circumlocution. Obs. 
x8is Woman's Will 11. i, Why do you go about with roe 
thus— why not .speak to be understood ? 

d. AaztL (See About A 6 b.) 

e. 7 b go about to (see About A 10). 

cxsSo-xbgo [see About A 10]. X697 Collier Ess. Mot. 

SnbJ. II. (1703) 14 But because they [Diseases] are natural, 
it .seems we must not go about to cure them. 1875 E. W hite 
Life in Christ iv. xxiv. 1878) 371 Itis no sufficient answer to 
our argument to go about to prove that life carries with it 
an association of moral ideas. 

70 . Go abroad. (See simple senses and Abroad.) 
a. Of a report, etc. : To circulate, have currency, 

be widely diffused, (Somewhat arch.) t To 
tear, come to pieces {obs.), c. Togo out of doors 
or away from home (obs. exc. dial.), d. To go to 
a foreign country. 

a. 1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) IL 768 That 
thereby .shall be ceassed the slaunderous rumour and obloquy 
nowe going abrode. 1535 Coverdale Af/kaA iv, 3 The tyme 
wil come, that thy gappes .shal be made vp, and the law® 
shal go abrode.^ a 1719 Addison Evid. Chr. Retig C1733) 3 
The report which had gone abroad concerning a life so full 
of miracles. x888 M Carthy & Mrs. C. Phaed Ladies' 
Cailery IL viii, 125 My fame had gone abroad in London. 

b. ^ xs68 Satir. Foetus Reform, xlviii. 40 It tuggis in 
boilis, and gais abbreid. 

C- 1530 Palsgr. 569/2, I go abrode- as one doth® that 
gothe out of his clsambre after a sicknesse, or gothe out of 
his house to be sene. X725 Pope Let. to Swift 15 Oct in Sis 
B T'i'. (1S41) 11 . 580 Here is Axbuthnot recovered from the 
jaws of death. . Be goes abroad again, and is more cheerful 
than even health can make a man. c 1785 Cowper Ep. to 
J. Hill 25 Horatio’s .servant . . begg’d to go abroad . . 'Tis 
but a step, sir, just at the street’.s end. 1S15 f an e Austen 
Emma 1, xiii, The going abroad in such weatfier. 

d. 1719 [see Abroad A 4]. 1786 Mrs. Piozzi Anecd. of 
Johnson 168 His desire to go abroad, particularly to see 
Italy, was very great, X871 Geo. Eliot Middkmarck i. 
ix, And now he wants to go abroad again. 

71 . Go abead. (See Ahead.) To make one’s 
way to the front in a race, etc. Also (until 
recently chiefly U.S.),to go forward, or to proceed 
with one’s work, etc., without pause or hesitation ; 
to make rapid progress. 

1868 Nat. Encycl, L 618/2 Go-ahead is of American origin, 
and L used, .where the British would say ‘ all right 1870 
R. Brough Marstan Lynch xii no Go a-head 1 in what- 
ever you feel to be your vocation. 1877 C, Loptus My Life 
I. il 45 My brother, .quickly pa.ssing him, went ahead, and 
won the match easily. 1883 HarpeFs Mag. Nov. 871/1, 
‘ I will show the way.’ . . ‘ Oh, then go ahead.’ X898 Pall 
Mall Mag. Jan. 82 ‘ Don’t interrupt me when I am explain- 
ing problems to you ' . . ‘ All right— go ahead 

72 . Go alougr. 

a. See simple senses and Along adv. In imp, 
Co along I Go alozig with you / — ‘ Be off ’ ; also as 
an expression of impatience or derision, *= go an. 

*S 3 S CovERDALE Dent. ii. 27, I wil go a longe by the bye 
waye, I wil nether turne to the righte bande nerto ye lefte, 
x688 Miege Gt. Fr. Diet. 11. s,v., To meditate as one goes 
along. 1840 P. Farley's Ann. 1 . 29 , 1 asked her for a half- 
penny t welt th-cake just now, and she said, ‘Go along; go 
along', X897 Fl. Marry AT Blood Vampire vi, ‘Go along 
with yon, you bad boy’, chuckled the Baroness, 

b. To go along with ; to proceed or travel in 
company with; tto follow intelligenily (an ex- 
position) ; to agree with or approve of (up to a 
specified point) ; to accompany, attend upon ; to 
be the regular concomitant of ; -f to be classed 
together with. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. iL 15 Nor haue we hcerein barr'd 
Your belter Wisedoine.s, which haue freely gone With this 
affair along. 1695 Locke Further Consid. Value Money 8 
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go; 

If this Security goes not along with the pubUck Stamp, 
Coining is labour to no purpose, a 1698 Iemple 0 /Her, 
Virtue Wks, 1720 1. 196 Whatever remains in Story of Atlas 
is so obscured with Age or Fables, that it may go along 
with those of the Atlantick Islands. 1727 Boyer Fr, Diet, 
S.V., 1 go so far along with you. i866 Lond, Re%>, 17 Feb. 
j88/t So far we go along with M. Deak and his friends. 
1:883 H. Spencer in Coutemp, Re%>, XLIII. 14 It may,, 
result that diminished happiness goes along with increased 
prosperity. 

73. 00 away. (See simple senses and Away.) 

a. To depart, go from a place or person, t Of 
time : To pass, 

cizots Vices <?• Virfues (1888) ii Ga awei fram me, Su 

i ewere^ede, forS mid te dieule t <71400 ApoL Loll. 89 Wan 
le pope gob a wey fro Crist, & dob pe contrari .. )>an is not 
le Cristis vicar. <7 1450 St. Ctithbert (Surtees) 4675 pe schip 
sayland away ^ode. 1577 B. Goooe Hereshach's fiusb, iv. 
(1586) 181 After which hours, they [Bees] commonly goe not 
away x6io Shaks. v, L 304 This one night, which 

part of it, lie waste With such discourse, as I not doubt, shall 
make it Goe quicke away. 1711 Hearne Collect. tO. H. S.) 
HI. 163 Tis pretended that this Smith must have went away 
that Morning. 1841 Lane A rah. Nts. I 102 He went away 
as he had come. 1869 C. Gibbon R. Grayx\x^ 1 saw her 
gaeing awa' in a gig wi* a man. 

b. To go away with : to carry off as one’s own. 
f To go away with it : to get the best of it, to win 
the advantage. 

1597-8 Bacon Ess., Faction (Arb.) 80 The Traitor in 
Factions lightly goeth away with it. x6ii Bible TrnnsL 
Pref. 4 The Edition of the Seuentie went away with the 
credit. 1633 Bf- Hall Hard Texts, N. T. 561 I’hou maiest 
goe away with the glory of a perfect and irreprehensible 
Justice x688 Miece Gf. Fr. Diet, i\. s.v., They shall not go 
away with it so, Hs me la payerout, ott je m'en vengeraL 
t e. To pass away, die. (Cf. go off, 83 d.) 

1611 in Crt, 4' Times ^as, / (r848) I. 148 He was reason- 
ably welt recovered in show, but went away in his sleep, 
when it was least looked for. 

td. To faint. off, 83 h.) 

1740 Richardson Pamela I. 31, I Was two Hours 
before I came to myself ; and just as I got a little up on my 
Feet, he coming in, I went away again with the Terror, 
e. To go freely or with speed. 
a 173SS T. Boston Crook in £.<3^(1805) ir5 Mariners spread 
out their sails when the wind begins to blow, that they may 
go away before it, 

74 . C 3 o baci:. (See simple senses and Back advi) 

a. To retrace one’s steps; to return; fig. to re- 
vert to a former state or mode of action; falso, 
to lose ground. 

*530 Palsgr. 571/r, I go backe, I go backwards, /V recule. 
1570 Stf/fn Poems Reform, x. 357 He wald n'»t lat the 
Papists cause ga bak, Gif it wer’Ju^t, hot wald be for him, 
frak. 1583 Hollyband Campo di P'lor 285 I .et u.s goe backe, 
lest they take awaye our clothes. 1631 Widdowes Hat. 
Philos. 9 Plannets are .said to goe backe, when removing 
themselves, they goe not forward their course, but returne 
backe the way they came, in some part. 1^7 Cha.s. I 
Let. in Antiquaig/ 1. 97, I will be content that y»» come 
to some convenient Place to dyne, & goe back at night. 
X782 CowpER Gilpin 19Q 'Twas for your pleasure you came 
here, You sh,dl go back for mine, x&xx Minutes Evidence, 
Berkeley Peerage 218, I wa.s going back to Gloucester. 
X849 Taifs Mag. XVI. 141/1 The attempts of English pro- 
prietors in the Highlands to go backtotheexpUxied middle- 
age plan. x;^3 Stubbs' Mercantile Circular Z Nov. 982/2 
The people in Nagasaki are fast going back to their old 
practice of spinning this class of fabric for them.selves. 
b. To carry one’s view backward in time. 
i66» Stillingfl. Orig, Sacr. ui. 1. 1 la The further we go 
back in history, the fuller the world was of Deities. 170X 
De Foe True-born Eng. 3 Go back to Elder Times, and 
Ages past, 

c. To go back from (now also colloq. of, on, 
upon)-, to withdraw from (an engagement, pro 
mise, or undertaking). 

1530 Palsgr. syt/i). I go backe from my worde that I have 
SA'qd.,jemedcsdis. X704 Marlborough Lett, ^ Disp.iiBiSsl, 
244 Her Majesty can’t go back from what she has promised. 
x86a Mrs. Carlyle Lett. HI. 106 He could not well go l>ack 
upon his implied assent. 1882 B. Harte Flip iv, Don't go 
back on your promise. i 836 M iss Tytlkr Buried Diamonds 
xxxii, I will never go back from my word. x888 R. A. King 
Leal Lass II iv. 79 If Gower went back of his promise. 

d. To go back on : to prove faithless or dis- 
loyal to ; to betray, colloq. \ originally U,S. 

1868 PutTutm's Mag. Jan. 2x Are these Dobbs’ Ferry 
villagers A going l?ack on Dobbs ! T umuld n't be more 
anom’lous If Rome went hack on Rom’lus. pool Daily 

Post 22 Jan,, Some member of the secret organisation has 
gone^back on his comrades. 1893 Gunter Miss Dividends 
X22 Godby has gone back on them, and the Walkers are no 
more to be relied upon for Church dues. 

e. Togo back <?/*(U.S.) : -go behind, 54. 

1890 E. H. Griffin in Science 14 Feb. 104 The public 
ought not to be compelled to go back of academic titles to 
find out what they mean. 1891 N. V. Tribune 14 Nov, 6/3 
(Funk) They cannot go back of the returns. It is their 
business simply officially to announce the result. 

f. To extend backwards (in space or time); to 
have a history extending back to, 

1873 1^* Sfencer Stud. Sociol. ix. 227 English Geology 
goes back to Ray. 1892 Eug, lUustr. Mag. X. 45 'Fhe 
cavity goe.s back some fourteen inches. 

75 , ■1bakok:ward(s, ■ . 
a. Seesimple .sensesand Backward, Backwards. 
f b. To cliange for the worse, take an unfavour- 
able turn, decline in prosperity. 

X483 Caih, Angl, X47/1 To Ga bakvrarde, refrogradi. 
KS3 ® -Falsgr, 57 i:/l i go backwarde, I full in dette or behynde 


hande. i6o7“i2 Bacon Ess., Ambit. (Arb.) 222 They, .looke 
vpponn Men and matters with an evill Eye, and are best 
pleased when thinges goe backward. 1691 Locke Consid. 
Lower. Int. {1692) 120 Landed Men. .accommodating their 
Expences to their Income, keep themselves from going back- 
wards in the World. 

75 . 00 'before. (See simple senses and Before.) 

a. lit. To go in advance, b. To precede in 
time or serial order. 

X548 HkiA. Citron,, Edw, /P'fisso) 18 b, The Erie of war- 
wicke determined . . to go before with parte of the naiiie. 
1585 Abp. Sanuys Serrn. xii. 188 We learne in the text that 
goeth before in this chapter, that [etc.]. X590 Shaks. 

Com. Err. f. i. 96 Gather the sequell by that went before. 
idi6 B. JoNSON Fpigr. xxxiii, Thou art but gone before, 
Whither the world must follow. 1819 S. Rogers Human 
Life 7SX 'I'hose that he loved so long and sees no more, 
Loved and still loves— not dead.. but gone before. 

77 . 0 o by. 

a. To go past, pass (see By adv. 3). ^ 

X508 Dunbar Bali. Kynd Kittok 38 Drink with my Gud- 
dame, as ^e ga by, Anys for ray saik, i6ox Shaks. Twel. 
N. HI. iv. 398 'Fhe time goes by : Away. 1634 Sm'l’. Her- 
bert Trav. 66Theytooke no notice of us, but let us goe by 
without any ceremonie.^ 1857 Buckle C/w/ia. I. ix. 586 They 
see in those good old times which are now gone by, many 
sources of consolation. 1877 Miss Yonge Cameos Ser. in. 
xxxiv. 359 No Italian could .see such a chance.. go by with- 
out trying to profit by it. X885 W. M. Conway in Mag. 
Art Sept. 463/2 They. .Rt no day go by without its je.st, 
fb. To go unregarded, etc. Obs, 

1450-70 Golagros (<f Gave. 1225 Quhan on-fortone quhelinys 
the quheil, thair gais grace by. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr, i. 
ii. 256 Sir, .sir, the first 's for me, let her go by. 1603 Meas. 
for M. lu ii. 41 Mine were the verie Cipher of a Function 
To fine the faults, whose fine stands in record. And let go 
by the actor. 

7 8 . 00 down. (See simple senses and Down adv.) 

a. To proceed, move, or change to a lower place 
or condition ; to descend (from, t of); also transf. 
(of a road, passage, etc.) to lead downwards. Of 
a vessel : To go to the bottom, sink. To go down 
on one's knees (see Knee), 

a 1300 [see Down adx*. 8|. c 1340 Cursor M. X1612 (Trin.) 
He went doun of his modir kne. 1388 Wyclif Ps, cvi. 23 
Thei that gon doun in to the see in sch ippis. a 1400-50 A lex- 
andery^^ And he gosedoun begrece, a-gayn to his teiuis. 
cti[yaGesia Rom.xC\{. 328{.’Vdd. MS,] Whan the Ernperour 
vndirstode that, he went downe of his horse. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. Vi, 105 b, His father .. whiche was gone 
downe to dinner, 1659 B, Pei.l Impr. Sea 604 Reproof 
unto iho.se that go down into the Seas, and forget all their 
mercies. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E, Ind. 75, I went down 
into the Boat with the other Surgeons. X768 J. Byron Harr. 
PVager iiyqZ) go There ran such a sea, that we expected, 
every instant, the boat would go down. 1883 Cambridge 
Staircase ii. 21 They would probably go down to posterity 
with more than an ordinary share of glory. 1890 Temple 
Bar June 156, I do not think he cares a straw whether 
your temperature goes up or down. 

b. Toextendjbecoatinueddown /i?acertain point 

1890 Sat Rev. 5 Apr. 422 2 Mr. Thornton's, .sketch, .goes 

down to the death of James 1 1. 

c. To be overthrown ; to fall bffore a conqueror. 

X599 Shaks. Hen. V, iii. Chor. 34 The nimble Gunner 

With Lynstock now the diuellish Cannon touches, And 
downe goes all before them. 1857 Hughes Tom Brotm ii. 
viii, There are only twenty-four runs to make, and four 
wickets to go down. 1874 Green Short Hist. ii. § 4. 71 
Horse and man went down before his lance at Val-es-dunes. 
1S78 Scribner's Mag. XY. X43/X Fanaticism, though bril- 
liant in its first efforts, went down before discipline, xSpa 
Blackiv. Mag. CLI. 98/1 Five of the best bats in England 
went down before Spofforth’s bowling, 

d. To be set clown in writing. 

^ 1887 G. Macdonald Home Again v. 32 Down it must go 
in her book. x888 Farjeon Miser Farebroi her W. v.i, 84 
AH this .. went down on the account .. and was debited 
against them. 

e. Of waves, wind, etc. : To subside. 

1670 Drydkn xst Pt, Conq. Granada 11, i, My boiling 
passions settle, and go down. 1840 Marrvat Poor fmk x, 
I'he sea had gone down. X873 Black /V. Thule iv, The 
wind had altogether gone down. 

f. 'i'o be swallowed. (Cf. Down adv. it.) 

1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb. ) 20 'Fhe deceitfull Phlsition 

giueth sweete Syrropes to make Ins poyson goe downe the 
smoother. 1665 Boyle Occas. Ref, (1848 340 A belief that 
tlie toothsome would make the nutritive part go smoothly 
down. X747 Mag. XVII. 24 His hunger makes his 

bread go down Ahho’ it be both stale and brown, 1890 
lllusir. Sport. <4 Dram. Netos 31 May 372; x, I.. want no 
extra inducement in the shape of sauce or pickle to make it 
go down,. 

1^* fi&^ acceptance iyoith a person). 

x6o8 Dkkker Lanthome i4 Cand/e-L. H 3, The woorst 
hors-flesh..does best goe downe with him. X679 Dryden 
Troii. 4* Cr. Pro!., 'The fulsome clench, that nauseates the 
town, Would from a judge or alderman go down. 1690 Ixicke 
Hum. Und, iv. x%, I 10 The grossest absurdities ..being 
but^ agreeable to such principles, go down glibly, and are 
easily dii|csted. *733 Fielding Inirig. Cham'bervmid Epil, 
English Ls now befow this learned town, None but Italian 
warblens will go down. 182* Iwimb Elia Ser, i. Macktry 
Mtid, Nothing goes; down with her, that is quaint, irregular, 
^ out of the road of common sympathy. 1822 Hazmtt 
Tabled, II. iv. 64 A poet who would not go down among 
readers of the pre«nt day. xSSg "W. E. Noreis A. Vidal 
1 . vii, I2X . In &tbloa or out of fashion, they [sensational 
nwels] always pay and alwaj*s go down with the public. 

70 . 0O fortli. (Kow arch, or rheloricaL) 
a. See simple senses and Forth. (Cf. Forthcjo.) 
c x»oo (see A 3 a Ml. ot^po 28725 (Cott. Galba) 

Go now furth and sin nomare. *393 Iangl. P. Pi. C. i. 4 
Ich wente forth in be worlde, vronfes 'to hure, 1549 Lati- 


QO. 

mer Plot/ghers (Arb.l 17 The ploughman went furth to sowe 
his seede. 1607 Shaks. ^Y; 35 If he had gone 

forth Consult x6xo — Temp. i. ii. 448 O, if a Virgin, And 
your affection not gone forth, He make you I'he Queene of 
Naples. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref, vi. ix, 603 
As soon as the king should go forth with his mighty banner. 
x886 A. Sergeant Ho Saint II. xvii. 336 He wanted to go 
forth like the Apostles. 

t b. To continue. Const, in, to with inf. Obs. 
15x3 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 777 That where he 
bad repented the way that he had emred, yet would he go 
forth in the same. 1535 Coverdale fobxxXx. 1 So lob pro- 
ceaded and wente forth in his communicacion. 1542 Becow 
Pat Aw. Prayer xxxix. P w Let vs also desyre hym that he 
wyll go forth to be a beneficial father vnto vs. 

e. 01 a decree, etc. : To be issued. 

*535 Coverdale Hab, i. 4 For the lawe is torne in peces, 
and there can no right iudgment go forth. 1593 Shaks. 

2 Hen. VI, V. iii. 26 Let ys pursue him ere the Writs go 
forth. 161X Bible Isa. ii. 3 For out of Zion shall goe 
forth the lawe. 1834 J- Newman Par. dfi'rw. (1837) 
I, xvii. 257 The decree goes forth to build or destroy. x888 
B. W. Richardson Son of a Star il. iii. 30 1 he order goes 
forth that all the encampment is to pass before Caesar. 

0O foTwaxd : see b oewael adv. 

80. 0o in. 

a. See simple senses and In. 

7 'ogo in and out : in qumsi- Biblical lang., to conduct one- 
self, * to clo the business of life ’ (J.). Ihe Heb. phrase on 
which tins is founded appears in the Eng. Bible as to go out 
and to come in ; but cf. foAn x. 9. 

f97S RmAw. Gosp. Matt. vii. 13 Ga|? inn ktn'h naarwe 
Seate. ctooo, axzzs (see In adv. i], c* X340 Cursor M, 
1^789 (Trin.), I ne may to kut watir wynne For opere goon 
bifore me iime. c X440 Promp. Patv. 202/2 Goon yn to a 
place, iniroio, htgreaior. 1598 Shaks. Merry IV. iiuixl. 
142 He s too big to go in there : what .shall I do? a 1631 
Donne Lett, (1651) 61 In that life one is ever in the porch 
or postern, going in or out, never witlnn his house him.seif. 
1878 Scribner’s Mag. XVI. 149/1 I'he men allowed the 
matter to go in at one ear and out at the other. 1889 Mona 
Cairo H 'ing A zraet IL xix. 72 You are cold . . Would you 
like to go in ? 1890 Lippincotfs Mag. Apr. 477 This tunnel 
goes in a Imndred and fifty feet. 

b. 1*0 eater as a competitor in a coiitest or game, 
I’hr, go in and win. In Taker (see quot.). 

1837 Dickens Pickw. il, This advice was very like that 
whicii bystanders. . give to the smallest Ijoy in a street fight ; 
namely in and win*. xSSa Pokir: hovo to play a 
After the cards have been dealt.. t-ath player, .determines 
whether he will go m or not. And the player w’ho decides 
to go in, that is, to play for the pool, must put into the pool 
double the amount of the antej except (etc.J. X889 Philips 
& Wills Fatal Phryne II. iii. 78 bit down welt in your 
saddle, and go in and win. 

c. Cricket. To take the Batting. Also, to go 
in to bat. Said either of an individual player or 
of the whole ‘side 

1770 L Love Cricket 16 Equal in Numbers, bravely they 
begin The dire Dispute.— The Foes of Kent go in. 1849 in 
*• Bat ’ Cricket Man, (1850) 57 If the striker lie hurt, some 
other person may stand out for him, but not go in, 1890 
Field 31 May 790/2 Lancashire went in to bat at five 
minutes to six. 

d. Of the sun, etc. : To be obscured by a cloud. 

X884 R, Buchanan Foxgleyte Manor III. xxxiv. 132 The 

sun imd gone in, and the air was full of a heavy lowering 
sadness, x8%> Mary E. Carter Mrs. Severn 1 1 1 . in. ix. 221 
The moon liad gone in, and it was too dark to see him, 

e. 7 i? go in to or zmto : used in ail Kng, versions 
of the Old Testament (after the Heb.j for ; To 
have carnal knowledge of (a woman). 

f. 7 b go in at: to assail vigorously, colloq.^ 
x8xa Sporting Flag. XXXIX. 138 Dogherty went in at 

his antagonist's head. 1849 Dickens i)az\ Copp. xviii, 
Sometimes I go in at the butcher madly and cut my knuckles 
open against his face. 18S7 Pall iMall G. 19 Feb. 2 2 
Napoleon's pet soldiers were far more eager to go in at 
their fclbw-citizcns than at the German enemy. 

81. 0 O in for, (Recent and colloq . ; see 80 b.) 

a. To make one’s avowed object ; to select as 
one’s speciality or * line of thinp or as one’s 
tisual style or fashion ; to cornmii oneself to the 
advocacy of (a princiide or measure) ; to venture 
on acquiring or wearing (someihuig) ; to indulge 
in, permit oneself (some action), 

1849 iV. V, 'Pribune 25 Dec. (Bartlett), We go in for 
all tlie i,K)stage reduction President 'J'aylor recommends. 
1862 Temple Bar V, 331, I do not ‘go in ‘ with jgreat heart 
for the education of the luaswes. XS63 Kingsley tVaier-Bab, 
316 My mamma says tb.at rny intellect is not adapted for 
methodic science, and sjiys tluit I must go in for general 
information. 2872 Earl Pembroke & G. H. Kingsley 
S. Sm Bubbles x, 393 He had run through seven he!ps-meet 
for him, and was about to go in for the eighth. 1873 Mrs. 
OwFHANT Innocini III. x. 1:67 Not elegant— the judge had 
never gone in for elegance— but forcible and dear. i^S Id. 
Pattwon Cmmfb&n 94 Lect,.hadgone in for council^busi* 
ness, 1875 Timiifs Mag. XVIII. 149 Why has no inter- 
teresting heretic gone in for Polydiabolism ? *1^ Manch. 
Exam. »8 Sept. 5/1 An overwhelming majority of the 
LibemI candidates nave gone in for Disestablishment. 1889 
Sat. Rev, 30 hlar. 'jBtJ/t Thomas (Becketj delibKrately 
‘went in’ for sftintship and martyrdom. *891 A, J. Foster 
Ome 136 Pyclists who go in for road-racing. x^7 Marie 
Corelli Eiska xti, Why in Cairo should not a lady go in for 
a Theban dance without being considered improper ? 1897 
Mary Kingklky Africa 223 They do not go m for hats. 

b. To offer oneself for examination in ; to enter 
one’s name as a candidate for. jCf to be In fori) 

X879 Lubbock Addr. Pol. d* Edttc. iii. 56, io6x candidates 
want in for mathematics. *889 Eng. lilustr. Mag. Dec. 178 
Our girls like to test the thoroughness of their mental 
achievements by going in for exammatio-ns. *894 Wilkins 
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GO, 

8 i Vivian Cr^en Bay Tree I. 127 You are going in for the 
History Tripos, like myself, I suppose. 

82. Go in wzV/^. 

f a. To agree witli ; to concur with. b. To join. 

1725 IVodrow Corr, (1843) 232, I heartily go in with 

your Lordship’s observations upon the subject, which are 
very just. 1886 McCarthy & Mrs. C. Praed Right Hon- \ 
oaralde II. xxiv. 214 Do you want to get up a republican 
party? And are you going in with that unfortunate Mas- 
terton and men like that ? 1889 Boldrewood Robb, under 
Arms iii, If you like to go in with me, well go share and 
share. 

83. Go off. (See simple senses and Off.) 

a. To depart (often implying suddenness or 
haste) ; to start, set out. Of an actor ; To leave 
the stage. At cards : to lead. To go off at score 
(see Soorb). Togo off at a tangent (see Tangent). 

x6o6 Shaks, C/. iv.xiii. 6 The Soule and Body riue 

not more in parting, Then greatnesse going off. 1660 Pepys 
Diary 20 May, Commissioner Pett .. caused the boats to 
go off. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 121 The Maho- 
metans .. on their thumb commonly wear a ring of horn, 
which makes the Arrow go off both strongly and easily. 
1711 Steele No. 51 f s His Turkish Majesty went 

off with a good Air. 1749 B'ielding TV?;// youes xv. viii, 
His daughter had taken the opportunity of almost the first 
moment of his absence, and gone off with a neighbouring 
young clergyman. 1861 Tanble Bar 1 . 406 Ethelind went 
off to bed. 18^9 ‘ Cavendish ^ Canf Ess. etc. 165 If he had 
only gone off with that suit the game was over. 1889 Repent. 
P, Wentworth I. xv. 30a My last proofs went off to the pub- 
lisher’s to-day. 

b. To be taken off (esp. quickly or suddenly). 

c 1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 425 Take dene 
qwete and bray hit wele in a morter that the holies gone 
alle of. 1:594 Shaks, Rick. III^ iv. v. 4 If I reuolt, off goes 
yong Georges head. 1601 — A IPs Well v. iii. 279 This 
womans an easie gloue my Lord, she goes off and on at 
pleasure. i 652 J. Davies tr. Olearius’ Voy. Ambass. 297 
Protesting that if he had him, his head should go off for it. 
1792 A. Wilson Watty ^ Meg^ Aff gaed bonnet, aff gaed 
shoon. 

c. Of firearms, explosives : To be discharged, 
explode. 

1579 Gosson Sck. A base (Arb.) 21 When they hane sounded 
Allarme, off go the peeoes to encounter a shadow. 1670 
Clarke Hat. Hist. Nitre 20 Gun-powder .. with greater 
force and noise going off. 1815 Scott Guy M. xxx, The 
piece went off in the awkward hands of the poor par.son. 
1890 Boldrewood Col. Reformer^ (1891) 298 A pocket 
Derringer, which, .had a trick of going off unexpectedly. 

d. To pass away, die. 

1605 Shaks. Macb. v. viil 36 Mai. I would the Friends 
we misse, were .safe arriu’d. Sey. Some must go off. 1709 
Tatler No. 86 ?7 In this manner.. he [Cossar] went off, not 
like a Man that departed out of Life, but a Deity that 
returned to his Abode. 1779 Phil. Trans. LXIX. 56 She 
. . was better a few houns before her death, and went off 
pretty easy, i 883 Rider Haggard Col. Quaritck xxv. 
(1889) 188 The doctors told me that he might go off any day. 

e. 01 a sensation: To pass away, cease to be 
felt. 

1825 New Monthly Mag. XVI. 591 This feeling, .gradually 
goes off. 

f. To deteriorate ; to lose brightness, quality, or 
vigour. 

169s Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth ('1702) 211 The Sun 
being now gone off, and ceasing any longer to operate upon 
it, the Vapour stagnates. 1731 Swift Let. to Pope 12 June, 
Women who live by their beauty, and men by their wit, 
are seldom provident enough to consider that both wit and 
beauty will go off with years. 1768 Sterne Sent. Journ. 
(1778 11 . i2o{Fragment) [A manuscript] so faded and gone 
off by damp.s and length of time. 1832 Fr. A. Kemble in 
Rec. Girlknod (1878) III. 216, 1 never played this part well, 
and am now gone off in it, and play it worse than not well. 
1842 Jmil. R. Agric. Soc. III. 11. 298 My wheat-crops., 
went off in the spring so as to be vei-y bad at harvest, 1851 
Macaulay Life Sf Lett. {1883 11 . 299 His .style had then 
gone off. 1881 Whitehead Hops ii. 14 It is necessary to 
pick Jones hops ju.st as soon as they are ripe , , as they 
soon ‘ go off 1888 Miss Tytler Blackhall Ghosts 1 1 . xvii. 
72 Her good looks. . were unmistakably going off. 

g. To Start into sudden action ; to break into a 
fit of laughter, extravagance of language, irrelevant 
AX unintelligible discourse, etc. 

1825 New Monthly Mag. XVI. 342 The patriarch and 
fifty monks , . go off into praises of her beauty. 1844 
Erasers Mag. XXX. 467/1 In the intervals of the most 
lugubrious chants, .the organ went off with some extremely 
cheerful.. air. 1879 J. C. Shairp Burns y. 115 The rest of 
the letter goes off in a wild rollicking strain. 

h. To pass into unconsciousness ; more expli- 
citly, to go off to sleep, in or in^o a faint, a ft, etc. 

1844 Erasers Mag. XXX. 65/2 She went off in a fit. 1887 
Moham7ned Benani xxM. 225 She will go off in hysterics. 
1887 G. M, Fenn Devon Boys xxxi. 266 His regular breath- 
ing told that he had gone off. 1891 F. W. Robinson Her 
Love His Life III. vii. v, 281 Satisfied with this surmise, 
he went off to sleep. 1896 Daily News 2 Oct. 5/2 He . . 
began inhaling, and soon ‘ went off’ to his entire satis- 
faction. 

i. To fail to be carried out, fall through. 

1884 Ld. Selbornk in La7v Rep. 25 Ch, Div. 493 The 
marriage may go off. 1890 Sat, Rev. 20 Dec. 7 ^AH If he 
died tlie bargain must go off. 

j. To be disposed of by sale. Also, of daughters, 
to be married, colloq. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. fSurtees) 112 Fatte horses, and 
especially geldinges, goe allsoe well of. 1687 Burnet 
to Pari lias 5 In this the Printer did wisely: for he was 
sure his Book would go off the better. 1691 Locke Consid. 
Lotver, Jnt. Ess. (1883) 596 So trade flourishes, and his 
commodities go off well, he will be able to pay his rent 
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on. 1749 Fielding Tom yones xiv. vii, Her reputation 
might have been otherwise safe . . and the girl might have 
gone off never the worse. 1819 Metropolis I. 74 Such 
.second-hand furniture as a Perlet or a Fusil .. would go 
off no where else but with the fanciful of London. i&§4 
Mrs. Houstoun Caught in Snare I. xii. 131 Plain girls,, 
did sometimes ‘go off’ when pretty ones hung on hand. 
1890 Teinple Bar Nov. 437 The tickets will go off at the 
end with a rush. 

k. Of a performance, etc. : To be (more or less) 
successful. 

1804 Mar. Edgeworth Pop. Tales, Lame Jervas 18 The 
whole thing, as the carpenter said, went off pretty well, 
1878 Scribner's Mag. XV. 868/2 We tried to sing and have 
games, but they wouldn’t go off. 

■f 1. To become bankrupt. 

1^8 Miege Gt. Fr. Diet, s.v.. He is gone off, he is broke, 
il a fait bangueroute. 1703 Luttrell Brief K el. (1857) V. 
328 Mr. C — , a great exchange broker, who dealt mostly in 
stocks, went off, as said, for about r 00,000;^. 

84. Go on. (See simple senses and On.) 

a. To continue a journey. 

CX440 Generydes 6484 Goth on in Goddis name. x6io 
Shaks. Temp. n. L 327 Goe .safely on to seeke thy Son. 
181;^ W. Selwyn Law Nisi Pr/us (ed, 4) II. 953 The ship 
having touched at C. for orders and gbne on to S. 1888 
W. Rogers Retnin. 119 We were told that we should have 
to go on next day in a caboose. 

b. To continue, advance, persevere, persist, in 
a course of action, in making, dealing with or 
using something; to continue in speech. Const. 
in, withy f to with inf . ; also simply. Also with 
pr. pple. as complement. 

1583 Hollyband Campo di Fior 235 Marke how well shee 
singetb . . And goeth on alwayes continuing her songe. 
« 1586 Sidney Arcadia n. (1590) 148 Therefore now (said 
she) Dorus go on. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 156, I .. 
will here goe on with the description. 1662 Pepys Diary 
31 Dec., The Bishops . . go on without any diffidence in 
pressing uniformity. 1725 N, Robinson Tk. Physick 306 
Let him go on with the following Prescription. _ 1737 Whi.s- 
TON yose/kus' Hist. iv. v, § 2 They esteemed it needless to 
go on with killing them. 1739 Chesteuf. Lett. U792) I. 
xxv. 92 If you go on to learn at this rate, you will soon 
puzzle me, in Greek especially. aiSzz Lamb ENia Sei-. i. 
Dream Childr., They looked up, and prayed me not to 
go on about their uncle, but to tell them some stories about 
their pretty dead mother. X87X Earle Pkilol. Eng. Tongue 
65 This fashion, like all fashions, went on spreading, 1873 
H. Spencer Stud, Sociol. xv. 362 They go on perversely 
in bad habits. 1884 R. Buchanan E'oxg 7 o 7 ie iManor 111 . 
xxxii 81 Go on with your preparations. 1890 yrnl. Educ. ^ 
Sept. 478/2 We begin work at 12 and go on till half-past one. 
0 . To proceed to (do something') as the next step. 

1666 Marvell Corr. Iv. Wks. 1872-5 II. 192 However, I 
shall go on to continue from my last Letter. 1687 Burnet 
Contin. Reply to Earillas 29 He goes on to make a Pamllel 
between the late Protector and King Henry’s Minister. 
1824 R, Stuart Hist. Steam Engine 186 They then go on 
to name a number of individuals on wbom ‘the eternal 
gratitude of all Spaniards is invoked 1891 Sat. Rev. 1 1 
July 61/2 He goes on to quote two pas.sages from Seneca. 

d. To fare ; to carry on or get on ; to ‘ manage ’. 

1719 De Foe Crusoe i. iii. (1840) 40 We went on very 

sociable together. 1803 Med. yrnl. X. 356 For the first two 
days he went on very well. 1820 Southey Life Wesley IL 
164 Still it [the school] went on badly. 1820 Examiner 
No. 631. 314/1 Affairs in Spain go on swimmingly, 1879 
M. J. Guest l.ect. Hist. Eng, xlvii. 475 The king now 
detei-mined to go on without parliament at all. 

e. Of an action, work, process, state of things: 
To proceed, continue further ; also, to be in pro- 
gress. Of time : To pass, proceed. 

1711 Swift yr?iL Stella 18 Nov., [The business] had it 

{ one on, would have cost three times as much, 1735 
. Price Stone-Br. Thames 6 Two Piers., at proper 
>istances, , , both to go on at the same time. 1844 Fraser's 
Mag. XXX. 119/1 This .state of things cannot possibly go 
on. 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. (i874» I. xyii. 188 The idle 
and curious, who care only about what is going on upon 
the earth. 1861 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 38 As time 
went on, the English court grew impatient. 1^4 Lowell 
Biglmv P. Poet. Wks. (1879) 2^7 A thunderstorm was going 
on. X879 id- J- Guest Lect. Hist. Eng, Ivi. 574 The struggle 
is still going on. 

f. To conduct oneself, act, behave (in some 
reprehensible manner), 

1777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. i, i, Sad comfort whenever he 
returns, to hear how your brother has gone on ! 1819 Byron 
yuan I. cxlvi, How dare 3’'ou think your lady would go on 
so ? 1890 F. Barrett Betw. Life iff- Death II. xvil 12 She 
is playing the fool to go on in this style, 

g. colloq. To talk volubly; to rail, storm at. 
1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks, Char. vi. 162 Her first scene 
with Fenton is inimitable, where she goes on about a wart 
on his face. 1873 A rgosy XVI. 361 He would go on at F red 
for making himself common. 1878 Scribner's Mag. XVI, 
415/2 He went on dreadful because he couldn’t get at his 
ladder. 1884 G. Allen Pkilistia II. xii. 9, I wish you could 
only see the way father goes on at me about chapel. 

h. Of an article of dress : To admit of being 
put on. 

1847 in Craig. 1861 Temple Bar I. 270 Shoes that wouldn’t 
go on, and muskets that wouldn’t go off. 

X. Cricket. To take up the bowling, begin to 
bowl. Theatr. To appear in a part. 

X883 Daily Tel, 15 May <3.(7 Bates went on. 1888 Miss F. 
Warden Witch of Hills 1 . vii 157, 1 only got small parts, 
and it’s dreadful to have to go on with nothin|f to say. 1890 
Field 24 May 752/1 A double change of bowling was tried, 
Sharpe and Abel going on. 

j. imp. Expressing impatience or derision: ~ 
Go your ways ; go along with. you. colloq. 

In representations of cockney speech often written garn. 


GO. ^ 

k. Going on fori approaching (a certain age or 
period). Also in absolute use, = ‘ nearly ’ (so long 
ago). 

1848 J. H. Newman Loss ^ Gam 195, I was very uncom- 
fortable about the Articles, going on for two years since. 
1887 Mrs. H. Martin Amor Vinci t II. xiii. 265, I shall be 
twenty-three, going on for twenty-four, 1891 Miss Dowie 
Girl in Karp. xiii. 174 It was going on for eight o’clock, 
t l. To make an attack. 0 /^x. 

16x1 B. JoNSON Catiline 1 . 1 Bold Cethegus, Whose valour 
I haue . . prais’d .so into daring, as he would Goe on ^’pon 
the gods. 1617 B'. Moryson Itin. i\. 165 They attempted 
another Trencli..the Serjeant in going on was shot through 
the body. 1802 J ames Milit. Diet., To go on, to make an 
attack. 

85. Go out. 

a. lit. To go from within (a place, a house, 
anything which contains); to go from ones 
house. (See simple senses and Out.) 

a 1225 Ancr, JV. 54 A meiden. . Jacobes doubter, .code vt 
uor to blholden uncuSe wummen, T1250 Meid Maregreie 
xxxiv, A 1 bet blod . . out it ede bo. c sypp Cursor M. 10951 
(Laud) He bad the folk go out echone VVhile he praide in 
the chirch allone. 1388 Wvchf Matt, viii. 32 Thei ^eden out, 
and wenten into the .swyne. 1480 Caxton Ckron. Eng.^ iii, 
That Coryn priuely sholde gone oute and bussh hyni in a 
wode til aniorne. 1711 Steele Spect.Xo. 137 F 3 She calls 
for her Coach, then command.s it in again, and then she will 
not go out at all. 1727 De Foe Hist. Appar. iv. (1840 31 
He can appear though the doors be shut; and go out, 
though bolted and barred in. 1863 Water-Bab. 

10 Instead of going out to dinner at half-past eight. 

t b. With adj. complement : To turn out, prove. 
a 1240 Lofsong in Coit. Ho7n. 213 For to schewen hu Jjis 
hope to j?ia ones help schal gon me betere ut ben dude er 
be oSre.s. 

c. To march as a soldier ; to take the field (now 
chiefly Hist, with reference to the Jacobite risings 
of 1715 and 1745 ) ; also to take part, as principal, 
in a duel. Also in full, to go out to fight. 

1387^ Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1 . 251 pey [the proletarit\ 
were i-constreyned for to goo out [orig. exirel of skarsnesse 
of kny3tes. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, m. ii. 126 There are 
other men filter to goe out than 1 . i8oa James Milit. 
Diet, s. V., He went out with a brother officer, and was 
slightly wounded. 1841 Fraser's Mag. XXI I L 15 The 
quarrelsome man goes out to fight. 1870 Ramsay Remin, 
vl (ed. 18) 228 One of the lairds, .proposed to go out, on the 
occa.sion of one of the risings for the Stuarts. 1890 Cor7ik. 
Mag. Dec 626 He must go out or be under a social ban. 
Out they go accordingly, and the trained pistol-shot kills his 
civilian opponent, 

d. Of a fire, light, a luminary, etc.; To be ex- 
tinguished. kS&o transf. 2 XiA fig. 

c:i4oo Maundev. (Roxb. i viii. 31 His lawmpe gase oute. 
*599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. i. 270 Thinks thou the fierie Feuer 
will goe out With Titles blowne from Adulation? 1683 
Apol. Prot. France v. 59 The Sun goes not out when it is 
Eclipsed. 1742 Pope Dune. iv. 640 And at her felt approach 
and secret might, Art after art goes out, and all is night. 
1819 Byron yuatt i. clxxxiv, Out went the light, 1^3 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 189,1 heard Helen lighting the fire, 
which bad gone out. 1879 Morley Burke ix. 206 A life 
went out which, .had made great tides in human de.stiny 
very luminous. 1889 Eng. Jliustr. Mag. Dec. 259 My cigar 
went out. 

e. In University use. t(«) With complement; 

To take the degree of (doctor, master, bachelor) 
{obs.). {h) At Cambridge : To take the degree of 

B.A. in a specified subject or in honours. 

1646 Fanshawe tr. Gitarinls E'aiihf. Shepk. iv. ix. 157 Thy 
how Th’ hast pil’d so well about the.se words, that now Th’ 
art gone out thy Arts- master. 1688 M iege Gt, E'r. Diet. n. 
s.v,, To go out Doctor, or to take the Degree of a Doctor. 
1705 Hearne Colled. 7 Dec. ( 0 . H. S.) I. 119 Who went out 
A.M. June 27, 1684, and B.D. Feb. 4, 1695. 1880 Trollope 
Duke's Chiidr. I, iii. 33 He had gone out in honours, having 
been a second class man. i%o Guardian 18 June 1000/1 
She went out in natural science, but her place in the class is 
not recorded. 

transf. 1690 W. Walker Idiomat. A7iglo-Lat. 209 That 
I should so suddenly go out poet. 

f. To die. In early use, to go out of the world. 

1697 Collier Ess. Mor. Subj. ii. (1703) 31 I'here are some 

Opportunities of going out of the World, which are very well 
worth ones while to come in for. 1703 Prior Ode to G. 
Vitliers 38 The ancient sage, who did so long maintain, 
That bodies die, ljut souls return again, With all the births 
and deaths he had xn store, Went out Pythagoras, and came 
no more. 1891 S. C, Scrivener Oitr Fields Cities 10 
[Said of a dying man] He will go out with the tide, may be, 

g. Of the tide ; To recede. 

1869 W. Longman Hist. Edw. Ill, I. xiv. 252 Waiting for 
the tide to go out. 

h. To retire from office. 

1820 Exa77imer No. 664. 846/2 The burthen of all our 
speeches should be, Ministers must go out. 1881 Mrs. C. 
Praed Policy 4- Passion 1 . ix. 186 It is an ab.soIute certainty 
that the Government will go out, 1890 T. F. Tout Elist. 
E7ig. 173 Stanley . . went out for fear of the Appropriation 
Clause. 

i. ellipt. for to go out of date, fashion, etc. 

1840 Carlyle Hetves i. Hero-worship, professes to have 

gone out, and finally ceased. 1841 Punch I. 113/1 To use 
the flippant idiom of the day, they [pockets] are going out 1 
1879 McCarthy Omn Times 1 1 , xxv, 217 The practice of the 
duel in England had utterly gone out. 1890 Harper's 
Mag. Jan. 315/x Has tolerance gone out with astrology? 
1895 West7n. Gaz. 22 Apr. 1/2 Very little yellow is worn— it 
seems to have quite gone out. 

j. Of a year: To terminate. 

*877 Miss Yonge Cameos Ser. in. xv. 134 The year 1470 
went out with Henry on the throne. 1896 Daily News 
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7 Dec. 3/7 Tbe year wil! go out upon a much tetter state of 
tilings all round in the manufacturing industries. 

k. I'kiwes" slang, (See qnot, 1S12.) 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dkt,y Ga out^ to follow the pn> 
fession of thieving ; two or more persons who usually robin 
company, are said to go out together. sSxp — ■ Mem, L xii. 
141 We continued to go out with one or other of the gentle- 
men frequenting the Swan. 

l . To go la another country as a colonist, 
ambassador, missionary, agent, etc. 

1850 'Fak's Maff. XV i I. 466/1 An offer being made to 
lam to go out to Australia. 

m. Chiefly of girls or women : To leave home, 
to find employment away from home. Const, ta. 

1837 Dickems Pickw, xxxiii, Betsy Martin.. Goes out 
charing and washing, by the day. 1849 Macaulay //mA 
ii. I. 330 His boys followed the plough ; and his girls 
went out to service. 1871 ^lm. ^rowis. Oldtd 7 an Fireside 
Sior, 80 When she went out to tailorin', she was allers be- 
spoke si.K months ahead. 1886 Miss Sergeant 
I I. it. 46 You may go out and earn your own living. 1889 
Mks. H. h.CKwv.wm Last Wife H. v. 6r ‘Something to do' 
meant in my case going out its a governess, or as a com- 
panion. 

n. To mix In general society. 

i7$8 Foote Dmil an two Sticks \i\. 67 My father, 

Sir, as we seldom went out, established a domestic kind of 
drama. 1886 M Carthv& Mrs. C. Prakd Right Honour oFk 
I. hi. 46 Betty liked .society, and was made for it. She went 
put incessantly. 1890 Temple Bar Jan. 24 We do not 
intend to go out at allin Florence — I mean into society. 

O. To be issued, published, 

1892 Sir N, Lindi.ky tn Law 'Times Rep. LXVII. 143/t 
They allowed this prospectus to go out with statements in it 
which were false. 

p. To abandon work. In full, ia ga out on 
strike. (Cf. CoMia v. 63 c.) 

1889 Sat. RetK i^ Dec. The gas- workers who had 
gone out on strike have found their places filled. 1892 
Nation (N. Y.) 25 Aug. 135/1 I'he New York Central 
switchmen ‘ went out * . . because the others went out, 

q. Cricket^ etc. Of a batsman ; To retire from 
batting, end one’s innings. 

rSSS Steel & Lytti.eton C'r/dr-&i‘/<Badmp v, 232 Nothing 
would induce the injured batsman to reaiain he had been 
given out and was going out. xSpt Strand Mag. II. 5x8/2 
(In Tipcat j If either of the cats fall to the ground, Imth 
batters go out and the feeders get their turn. 

r. To be drawn or impelled to (a pemon) by 
affection or sympathy. Also of the feeling itself : 
To go forth to. 

1884 Edna Lyall IVe Two i, His heart went out more 
and more to the beautiful girl. 1887 Mrs. Perk.s Fr, 
Hmther Hills 1 . x. i6a Her whole heart went out in greet- 
ing. 1890 Rnderpo/M'a'm Nov. 428/1 His whole soul |:oesout 
in sympathy to Edmund Burke. x89x Pictorial U orid 19 
Dec. 239/1 The love of a nation goes out to its great men. 

ts. imp. in contracted form gout « go about 
your biidness. (Cf. ^ on^ 84 j). 

x6oo Look Akout Tou xviiL E 3, Gout I haue curtail'd 
what I could not borrow, IHa. xix. E 3 b, Gh. Gods 
mother doe you scorne me? io. Gout, what then! 

S6. 0o out of. 

a. See simple senses and Out. To go out of the 
stable : (of a horse) to be entered for a race. To 
go out of hand (see Hand 33 bV 

^975 Rushrv.Gasp. John iv. 30 .And ut eodun of Smir hyric. 
c X200 fsee A a b], a 1300 Cursor M. 17704 (Gott.) Ga noght 
vte of pi bus a step. x:i 03 C&tk. Angl, 149/1 To Ga owte of 
way, deuinre^ exkarbitare. 1583 Hollybahd Cawpo di 
Fior 29 Before thou goest out of thy chamber. 1663 Petv.s 
Diary lit June, I find all the town almost going out of town 
fon account of the plague], lyix Adoisiin Sped. No. 1 12 f 5 
No body presumes to stir tilt Sir Roger is gone out of the 
Church, xSSz Daily Tel. 30 Jan., Mr. Linde allowed Sea- 
man, Lord Chancellor, and Woodbrook to go out of the stable 
one after the other. i{^ M. Mackenzie Throat ^ Nose 
IL 311 If .. a patient is obliged to go out ofdoors he should 

? lug his nostrils with cotton wool. x888 McCarthy & M rs. 

b Pkaed Liuiies* Gallery II. v. 86 It has quite gone out 
of my head. 1892 Chamh. Jrtd, 3 Sept, 563/3 The estates 
went out of the family, 

b. To go out of cultivation^ fashion^ use, etc. : 
to cease to be cultivated, fashionable, or used. To 
go out of print', said of a book, etc., when all the 
printed copies are sold off. Zb go out of gear or 
order ; to become disarranged. To go out of one's 
mind or senses : to become deranged. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 149/1 To Ga owte of mynde, dementare, 
1818 Halla.m Mid. Ages (1872 L 277 Much land had gone 
out of cultivation in Gaul. 1825 New Monthly Mag. XIV, 
558 The May-pole ts^ almost gone out of faNhion. 1883 
Black Yolamie I. xviii. 344 He will go out of his sen.ses. 
18S6 Walsincham & PaynE'Gallwey Shooting (1895' 93 
Hammerless guns. .are. .very apt to go out of order. x8^ 
Murray's Mag. VI L 60 The first edition went out of print. 
x8go Blackw. Mag. CX L VII 1 . 855 '2 Our military machinery 
had rusted rind gone out of gear, 1892 Monthly Packet 
Oct. 43oThe name, .had in some way gone out of use. 

87. Go over. 

a, See simple senses and Ovee ; often, to cross 
a piece of water, a hill, etc. 

X481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 12 Ther bysjxJe was an hie 
montayne .and there muste brune in the niyddel goon ouer 
for to goo to ma]eperduy.s. 1605 .Shaks. Macb. m. iv. 138, 
I am in hhx>d Stept in so farre, that should I wade no more, 
Returning were a.s tedious as go ore. 1648 Hamilton 
Pagers (Camden) 202 He will goe over wheather and when 
you adtiisse. *737 Swift Let. to Pope 23 July, It will be 
time enough when his lordship goes over {i. e. crosses from 
Ireland to EnglandJ. . ■ 

b. To pay a visit to a place at some distance. 
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1847 Marryat CMldr. N. Forest xxi, I fear that you 
cannot go over to the cottage. 

c. To pass, be translerred to another owner, 

18x8 Cruise Digest (ed. »> IL 19 The estate must go over 

to the next in remainder. 

d. To change one's party ; to secede from one 
side to another. Togo over {to Tome ) : to become 
Roman Catholic. To go over to the majority ( = L. 
abire ad plures ) : to die (see Majority). 

1687 Burnet Contin. Reply to Varillas 123 Some went 
over to the Queen with flying Colours. 1704 Addison Italy 
(17031 516 In the Change of Religion, Men . . don’t so much 
con-sider the Principles as the Practice of those to whom 
they go over. 1823 Nenu Monthly Mag. IX. 341/1 Morillo. . 
has gone over to the F rench with a part of his force. i 8 < 5 o-x 
Thackeray Lmel ii, Pye of Maudlin, just before he * went 
over was perpetually in Mrs. Prior’s back parlour with little 
books, pictures [etc.]. 1878 Miss Braddon Open Verd. I. vi. 
103 After this, I shouldn’t be at all surprised at his going 
over to Rome. 1885 Mrs. Lynn Linton Chr. Kirkland IL 
V. 154 You will at once adopt [his views] and go over to his 
.side. 1892 Standard 26 Apr. 4/7 When a large section, 
headed by the old Leader, had gone over, it was hopeless 
to prolong the struggle. 

e. Of a vehicle : To be overturned or upset. 
Said also of the driver or passengers. 

1890 Bor.»REwooi> Col. Reformer 127 It took all . . 
Ned could do .. to keep from going over in some of tiie 
waggon tracks. 

88. Go roiindl. 

a. To revolve, rotate. Of the head : To ' swim \ 

i6o6SaAKS. Ant. Cl. 11. vii. 124 Cup vs till the world go 

round, x6xx — Cymh. v. v. 232. 1782 Cowrer Gilpin 

Smack went the whip, round went the wheels. 1875 
JoWKiT Plato (ed- 2) III. 579 The earth goes round. 1897 
Fl. M arrvat Vampire x, Better now, Mamma, thank 
you 1 only my head keeps going round. 

b. To complete a revolution, 

1603 Shaks, Meas./or M. 1, ii. 172 So long, that ninteene 
Zodiacks Imue gone round. 

c. To make a circuit or tour; to visit various 
places in succession. 

1849 Tails Mag. XVL 80/2 They went round into the 
markets, and bought up all the corn. x86x Hughes 'Pom 
Brtnvn at Oxf i, I spent a day or two in . , going round 
and seeing the other colleges, 

d. To circulate, pass from one person to another 
in a company. 

x5oo-**o Dunbar Poems Ivi. 14 Tat anis the cop ga round 
about, And wyn the covanis banesoun, 16x3 Shaks. Hen. 
VI I h I. iv. 97 A health Gentlemen, I.et it goe round. 1779 
CowPER Yearly Distress xii. The punch goes round, and 
they are dull And lumpish .still as ever. xSoi Miss Aikin 
Begg. Man, Poetr. Chtidr. 1x826) 1 Jokes went round and 
careless chat. 1890 Cornh, Mag. J uly 1 1 1 'he frequent laugh 
goes round. 

e. To make a detour. Also collo^. to pay a visit 
in an incidental or informal way. (Cf. Come 67 a.) 

1664 Fepvs Diaiy 5 Nov., The coach lieing forced to go 
round by London wall liome, because of the bonfires. 1873 
Black Pr. Thule xvi 264 Her husband was j^oing round 
for an hour to a hall that Mrs. Kavanagh was giving.^ 1885 
G. Alle.n Babylon viii, He went round to see Cicolari 

f. To be long enough to encompass. 

g. Of food, or anything to be distributed or ap- 
portioned : To be sufficient in number or quantity 
to supply every member of the party. Also, in 
Card playing, said of a suit led, when all the 
players are able to follow. 

1878 ScrihnePs Mag. XV. zydf We have barely enough 
logo round, ^ 1879* CAVENDisirCtfn/ Ess. etc. 230 Its policy 
lies chiefly in the hope that spades may go round three 
times, x^ Muss Sergeant U. Benism 1. 1. in. 28 To see 
. . that the cups and saucers would go round. x8yx Sat, 
Rex'. 18 July 84/x The haunch of venison was in such 
demand that Jacob Tonsoa learnt with horror that it would 
never ‘ go round \ 

89. Go throttgli. 

a. See simple senses and Thboogh. fb. To 
complete what is entered upon or undertaken. Obs. 

xj5X3 More in Grafton CArm. (1568) 777 And sithence he 
had once begoniie, he would stoutly go thorowe. X63X 
Smirlky Traitor tv. i. You chang’d Your purpose, why did 
you not goe through. And murder him 1 a 17x5 Burnet 
Oxvu ’Time (1S23) 1 1 . ^ They promised tlie,se witnesses 
a large share of the confiscated estates, if they went through 
in the business. 17x6^ i er. Collier tr. G, Nauemun's Patteg. 
9, I imve sevn you all go nobly througli, and come off with 
Conquest alxmt yott.^ 

c. Ot a proposition : To be carried. 

1895 Boston f ml. 14 Jan. 7/7 Confirmation of 

Secretary Francis considered, but dues not go through. 

90. Go throttgrh, with. 

a. To complete, carry to completion, perform 
thoroughly, get to the end of. 

1568 Grafton Ckron. II. 32 He seaxed upon his goods .. 
whereby he became the stronger, and better able to go 
thorowe with this enterprise, axsfifi Sidney Arcadia ii. 
(1633) 123 Finding Pyrodes able eiiery way to goe thorow 
with that kinde m life, Temple Ess. Gout Wks. X731 
1 . 14s The Gcmt is ccratmonly the Disease of aged Men, who 
cannot go through with these strong Remedies, *748 A mm*s 
Voy. ni. iil 323 They were ptepared fw going through with 
this undertaking. 1787 Cowfer Let. 27 Aug., It is the only 
one Cromance], inde«^, of an old date that I ever had the 

f atience to go through with. xSao Examimr N o, 629, 287/1 
le would have gone through with it to the very liottoni, or 
else have peri-shM in the attempt. X890 New Rezmm Jau- 
85 He is only going through with It as a duty, 

^ fb, Tb complete an enumeration or descrip- 
tion of. Obs. 
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1726 Leoni Albertis Archit. 'll. 73/2 , 1 think I have now 
|mie thro’ with all the ornaments that relate to public 

91. Go to, t g^o till. 

t a. To go about one’s work, to get to work! 
Chiefly in imp. as an exhortation « Come on 1 
L. age. Obs. 

ctzoo Ormin 9199 Gab till, &: 3arrkej?b Godess we^^e. 
Ibid. 1403S Ant ^edenn till, & didenn batt he sewde. 
a 1250 Owl Night, 836 Thu gest al to mid swikelede, 
c X420 Pailad. on Jinsb. iii, 668 In ver let sowe, in October 
go to And transplaunte hit. c 1460 Ttnunehy Mysi, iii. 23S 
Here sLil no man tary the,! pray the go to ! *513 Douglas 
Aimis IX. ii. 12 Hay, hay, go to ! than cry thai with ane 
schout. XS73 Satir. Poems^ Reform, xxxix. 112 Our Cronall 
als, quha is ane freik hot feir, With all his Capitanes reddie 
to ga to. 1^3 Hollyband Campo di Fior 9 (So to now 
bring me a doublet. x6ii Bible Gen. xi 3 And they sayd 
one to another ; Goe to, let vs make bricke. 1645 Ussher 
Body Div. C16475 56 Go to then, shew first how many ways 
sinne is to be considered. X690 W. WhVum Idiomat, Angl^ 
Lat. 208 Go to ! let it be done. 

b. Used in imp. to express clisapproliation, 
remonstrance, protest, or derisive incredulity; = 
Come, come! fAlso used to introduce a coa- 
temptuous concession. 

1313 More in Grafton Ckron. (1568) IL 769 But go to, 
suppose that she feareth (as who may let her to feare her 
awne shadowe). 1589 R. Harvey PL Perc. (i860) 4 Go to, 
Martin, go to : I know a man is a man though he haue hut 
a hose on his head. 1602 M akston A nt. Mel. m. Wks. 1856 

I . 31 Goe to, goe to; thou best, Philosophy. 174X Richard- 

son Pamela L ( 5 o to, go to, naughty mistrustful Mrs. 
Pamela. 1798 1 . Twining Recr. Studies{xZZ2) 232 Go to 
with your doubts and your wisdom . 1822 Byron Werner 

IL i. 4M Go to 1 you are a wag. i86x Hughes Tom Brmem 
at Oxfi, Go to, why should we not make the public pay for 
the great Isenefits we confer upon tliem ? 1886 J. Payne 
Decameron I. 50 ‘ Go to, son *, rejoined the friar ; ‘ what is 
this thou say€.st*r 

t c. Sc. Of the sun : To go down, set Ohs. 

1588 A. King tr. Canismi Caieck. 152 Thou sail pay him 
the price of his labour befoir the sunne ga to. 1622 [see 
Going %>bl. sk 5 bj. 

d. To shut, close. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 92 The grynne went® to. 

02 . Go tog-etber. 

a. See simple senses and Togethee. To go io^ 
gelher by the ears {see Eak I. i. d). 

b. To l>e mutually concomitant or compatible, 

1606 Shaks. Ant. Cl. iv. xv. 47, Ani. Of Caesar seeke 

your Honour, with your safety. Cleo. They do not go 
together. x(^o fiixamimr No. 65t. 641/x Vixenishness and 
virtue go together. i8®9 Pnu.ire & Wills Fatal Pkrym 
L V. 104 Baldness, science, and simff-taking go together. 

+ c. To collapse. Obs. 

*387 Trkvisa ///^^fr«{Rolli») Vn. 7 |?at tyme was so greet 
tempest but it semede k^t al ke worlde schulde goo to 
glders. 

9 ?i. Go under. Of |>ersons : To fail ; to succumb 
in the struggle for life ; to go to niiu ; to disappear 
from society ; in U.S. slang, to die. Of a literary 
work : To drop out of siglit, 

1849 Ruxton Life Par West 1 3 Five of our boys got rubbed 
out that time.. How s’ever, five of us went under. 1879 

J. Payn Pinding His Level, High Spirits I. 234 Poor John 
Weybridge, Esq., became a.s friendless as penniless, and 
eventually * went under % and was heard of no more. x8% 
B. Hartk Maruja vii. What with old Doc. West going 
under .so suddunt. 1890 iTa/. RetK 15 Mar. 330/2 Intended 
for publication a considerable time ago. .they ‘w'ent under’ 

. .and only recently turned up^ again. 1891 H. C. Halliday 
Someone must sujfer III. xvi. 264 He had ‘gone under' in 
the struggle, a.s the terribly expressive phrase runs. 

94 ;. Go up. 

a. T'o go, pass, or change to a place or positioa 
which is, or is viewed as, higher; to ascend, rise, 
t Of a sword : To be put up (into the sheath}, to 
be sheathed. 

c X386 Chaucer Shipman's T. 212 Vp to hir hou.sbonde is 
this wyf ygon. c 1400 Desir. Troy 4978 Goand vp^ by 
degros Imrgh rnony gay Alys. 1535 Covkkdalk Gen. xlvi. 29 
loseph liended his charett fast, and w'ent vp to mete Israel 
his father. x6ox Shaks. fat. C. v. i. 52, 1 draw a Sword 
against Conspirators, When ihinke you that the Sword goes 
vp againe t 17x9 Dk Fok Crusoe n. xi. {1840) 233 The great 
, .gulf which goes tip to Siam. 1793 Smeaton Rdystone L. 
§ 289 The moveable shears, that had gone up with us, from 
the top of the first room. 1820 Pixaminer No. 615. 57/2 
Pope . . re.solved to go up to l.ondon. 1844 Fraseds Mag. 
XXX. 504 The writ went up to the Lords. x86i Hughes 
'Tom Brown at Oxf. imrexi , He. .did nut go up to reside at 
Oxford till the end of tlie following January. x86i 'Temple 
Bar in. 515 A certain number.. go up for examination to 
he ruthlessly plucked, 2890 Gd Words Aug. 520/2 The 
barometer , . is going up at a tremendou.s rate. *%s Suffling 
Land ofBrmds 70 There is no such thing as a level street 
in the city : iliose which do not go up, go down. 

b. Chiefly lf.S. To go to ruin ; to be destroyed; 
to become bankrupt. 

1864 Index June (Farmer), Soon after the blockade, many 
thought we should go up on the salt question. 1878 Scrib- 
miPs XVL 8d|/3 Ob, they are all ^oing to pieces . . I 
should not be surprised to hear of their going up at any 
moment. 1892 Steve.vson 8 c L. 0 .sbourne Wrecker xvi. 248 
WeVc rather bad news for you, .your firm’s gone up. 

c. Of a cry, etc. ««* Ascend i c. 

CovERDALE X Som. v. 12 TTie noyse of the cite wente 
up into heawttt- *6ix Bible Odd. xSBp Huchb.s Alfred the 
Gt. i. 8 This cry . . has been going up from all sections^ of 
English society. *890 Mmrmfs Mag* iht. 556 A shriek 
has gone up as to tl» wickedness of carrying cattle upon 
dccC 
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d. To be put orlifted tip ; to be raisedorreared. 

il^a Daily TeL\^ May, After some slow play, the 50 went 
up. 1887 Mks.^ PiiRKS Fr. Heat/ier Hills 1 . vi. 114 Eliza’s 
hands went up in horror. 1893 Harper's Mag. May 
Already barricades were going up in the larger streets. 

e. To increase in number, price, or value. 

1883 Mrs. C. Praed Moloch 1. 1 iv. 79 Wool would go up 
a penny a pound. 2890 T. F. Tout Hist. Fng, 95 Norwich 
. . went up from 30,000 to 60,000 inhabitants. 1892 Standard 
9 Feb. 5/3 Beef and mutton will ‘ go up ’ for a time. 

f. To go Up and down (see Up). 

VIII. The vb.-stem occas. forms phraseological 
combs, (chiefly colloq. or leckn.) having the function 
either of sb. or acij. ; as go-about (see quot.) ; f go- 
aloiie plougli, ? one th at requi res 1 itt le g uidan ce from 
the ploughman ; go-ashor© (a) adj,, characteristic 
of a sailor when ashore ; (^) sd, pi, clothes worn by 
a sailor when ashore, * the seaman’s best dress * 
(Smyth Sailors W Qrd-hk 1867); {c) Neiv Zealand, 
an iron cauldron with three feet, and attachments 
for hanging it over a fire [said to be a corruption 
of Maori {st&ViQnhAustral-Eng.y, gc-as- 

you-ploase <35., (of a race, hence^^/^. of proceedings 
likened to this) unfettered by regulations ; go-back, 
a going back, a return; also alt jib. in go-hack 
game (see quot.); tgo-before, a harbinger, an 
usher; f go-by-(fche)-grouiid (a) atlj., cringing, 
low; {b) sb., something that creeps along the 
ground; a dwarf; a low carriage; f go-free (see 
quot.) ; go-no-further, a variety of apple; go-out 
(see quot. ; cf. GouTsb.-^) ; gas- through-land Sc. 
a vagabond; go-to-bed, one who is ready to go to 
bed, sleepy; go-to-bed at-noon, a dial, name for 
Goat’s-bbaed 2 ; go-to-meeting a., suitable for 
attendance at divine worship ; go-up-able a., that 
may be ascended ; f go-well, a prosperous journey 
outward ; go-within-each-other a., of boxes, 
when each will go into the next larger. Also Go- 
BETWEBN, Go-by, Go-cart, Go-down. 

1611 CoTGR.,^ Entonrure, a compasse. .any thing that com- 
passeth, and incloseth another; a *goe-ahoui. 1806-7 A. 
Young Agric. Essex (1813) 1 . 143 Mr. Newman uses the skim 
coulter constantly . . I saw it working well on his fanu, 
attached to his '‘Go-alone plough. 1862 ISIarsh Eng. Lang. 
xi. 164 S .sailor will not be likely to interlard his '“go-ashore 
talk with clew.liiies[etc.]. 1885 RuNT:iMANvV^v)i/(s:'r.y<^-.Sy/.98 
Burnage looked very well in his ^go-ashores. 1883 Pall 
MallG. 13 Jan- 1/2 Governtuents entering into a *go-as-you- 
p>lease competition in annexation. 1890 Century Mag. June 
207/1 Most of these long distance matches are now of the 
go-as-you-please cla.ss. 1873 ‘ Cavendish ‘ Bennett Bil- 
liards 1 1 He played the best amateur.s the ^go-back game, 
fifty-up. , It seems only to have been pla. ed by .screwing back 
and J)y crossing ; and not by returning from the slow list 
cushion. 1896 M r.s. Caffyn Quaker Grandmother 320 I t’s a 
sort of go-back into the old life. 1623 Massinger Nen.v Way 

I. ii, You thinke you haue smoke wi.sely goodman Amble, My 
ladie’s *go-before. 1639 Gauden Tears Ck. Eng. iv. xvii. 
$21 Would any thing . . be more . . despicable in the eyes of 
tlie people, .than .. .such '^Go-by-ground Governonrs. 1381 

J. Bell H addon's Answ. Osor. 384 b. Creeping yet lyke a 
seely goebyground. 1395 Copley Wits, Fi:s, /''ancies^ca 
Indeed sir. . I had need haue two eyes, to discerne so pettie a 
goe bygiound as you. 1797 Mary Robinson 

HI. 176 A go-by-the-ground, with two wheels, just for all the 
world like a cart. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias iv. ix. He was a 
little go-by-the-ground, scarcely up to my .shouldens. 1883 
Edwards in Encycl. i?r//.XIX. 585/1 Stamped wrappersfor 
newspapers were made experimentally in London J,iy Mr. 
Charles Whiting under the name of **go-frees’, in 1830. 
1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. 80 Apple.s. Rousetting, .. the 
*Go-no-further, or Cats-heiid. 1833 Miss Manning Old 
Chelsea Bun-House xiv. 228 The large Cat’s-head Apples 
that some call ‘ Go-nu-farther (. 1873 Knight Diet. Meek., 
^Go out (Hydraulic engineering), a .sluice dn an embank- 
ment for allowing water to escape from tidal lands when 
the tide is out. 17. . Clerk Tamasxiu. in Child 
vni. cclx. (1892) 428 Woud I for.sake ray ain gude lord 
And follow you, a '*‘gae-through-land ? 1759 Conipl. Let.- 
writer (ed. 6l 221 The crowd of ‘^Go-to-beds had taken 
themselves away. 1578 Lvte Dodoens i. xvii. 167 This hearbe 
is now called . in English Goates bearde. .and*Go to bedde 
at Noone. 1397 Gerarde Herbal 11. cclii. 73 It .shutteth it 
selfe at twelv'e of the clocke. .wherefore it w is called Go to 
bed at noon. 1835 H alibukton Clockvi. Ser. i. ix. One of those 
blue-noses, wdth his *‘’go-to-meetin clothes on, 1837 Hughes 
'Tom Brown ii. v, I want to_ give you a true picture . . 
not a kid-glove and go-to-meeting-coat picture. 1870 Miss 
Broughton Red as Rose 1 . 120 Very few men look their 
best in their Go-to-Meeting clothes. _^i8s2 Smedley L. 
Arundel xxxiii. 249 Starting for the Rhine, which .. it was 
their intention to go up as far as it was *go-up able. 1641 
Buomk Jendail Crew n. Wks 1873 III. 388 Now bowse a 
round health to the *Go-vveIl and Corn-well Of Cisley Bum- 
trincket that lies in the Strummei. 1889 A ntkony's Photogr. 
Bull. II. 2 'Fhe *go-within-each-other boxes, my camera. 
^ Ph-ase-key. 

Go ! imper. 21 cl, 22; from the word Go, 22 ; as far as it 
goes, 43 b; as men, things (etc.) go, 15; as you go, as she 
goes {,Hant.\ 4 b ; if you go to that, 35 ; (as) the story goes, 
13 ; he goes for my money, 24 b ; here goes, there goe.s, 22 ; 
that goes without saying, 20 ; touch and go, 22 ; what has 
gone of, is gone with — ?_i8d ; who goes (there)? 8a; 
will or won’t go, 38 a; going, 47 ; gone, 48; going ! gone ! 
24 ; (see also Going, Gone) ; g a-begging, a-liunting, etc., 
32 e ; about, (/n-/.) 49, \adroh 69 ; g abroad, 70 ; g accord- 
5 I after, 50; g against, 51, 18 b ; ^ ahead, 71 ; 
^ along, 72 ; ^and — , 32 c ; apprentice 32 ^ ft, 52; g&t 

a price, etc ,12,24.; g away, 73 ; g back, 74 ; g back from, 
74c; g back upon, 74 c, d ; ^ backward(s, 73 ; g bail, 32 f ; 
g bang, etc., 10; g before, {prep.) 53» 7^1 d before 
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a jury, 33; g behind, 54; g be.side, 53 ; g better, 36; g 
between, g hy, (prep.) 57, (advl) 77; ^ by (= be 
guided or determined by), 5 ; g by default, 18 c; f by a 
name, 14 ; g cheap, 24 ; g current, 12 ; g down, 78 ; g far, 
35» 43 ; g foi"* 58) 18 b ; r for a price, 24 ; g for current, 13 ; 
g for to do, 34 c ; ^ forth, 79 ; g free, 23 ; g from one's word, 
21 c ; ^ halves (with), 35 c ; ^ hard, 18; g high, 8 b ; ^ ill 
(with), 18 ; ^ in, 80 ; ^ m (=be spent in), 25 ; ^ in and out, 
^ a ; g in at, 80 f ; ^ in for, 8r ; g in to dr unto, 80 e ; .s' in 
with, 82 ; ^in favour of, 18 b ; ^g-in i^rinto holes, 29 a ; ^iuto, 
59» 38 l k, 46 ; g (great) lengths, 35; g le.ss, 35 b, 44 ; g 
near, nigh, 35 ; g off, (prep.) 60, (advl) 83 ; gou, (prep.) 61, 
{adt>,) 84 ; .g'on (=act or depend on), 5 ; ^ 011 ( = be reported 
concerning), 13 ; gon the highway, road, streets, 31 c ; ^ on 
one’s side, 18 b ; ^ out, 85 ; g out of, 86 ; g out of t = be paid 
out of t, 25 b ; ^ over, (Prep.) 62, {adz>.) 87 ; ^the pace, 2c; 
g quit, 23 ; g round, Sh; g shares (with), 35c; g short, 6 ; 
g through, iprep.) 63, (adv.) 89 ; g through with, 90; ^to 
(adv.), 91 ; ^to the bad, 43 b ; ^ to the bar, 31 c; jg” to Bath, 
Jericho, etc., 30b ; jg^ to blows, cuffs, etc., 34 ; gto the bull, 
etc. (= copulate with), 31 b ; ^todo (=attempt or venture to 
do), 34 b, c ; g to expense, trouble, etc,, 35 d; ^ to one’s 
heart, 37 b ; .g" to law, 34 ; ^ to pieces, to rack and ruin, 44 c ; 
g to sea, 31 d ; ^ to sleep, 30 d ; jg' to war, 32 ; g to work, 34 ; 
g together, 92; g under, (prepl) 64, (adv.) 93 I g under a 
name, 14; g unpunished, unrewarded, etc., 23; g up, 
(prep.) 65, (ado.) 94 ; ^upon, 66 ; ^upon (=act or proceed 
upon , 5 ; ^upon (=:be reported concerning), 13 ; j?" (a great, 
long, some) way (towards), 35, 43 c, d ; ^ one’s_ way, 21b; 
^well iwith), 18, 19; g with, 67; ^ with (=act in harmony 
with), 5 a; ^ wLh, child, 7 ; g without, 68. 

Goa ^ (g<?'‘ a). The name of a city in India, the 
capital of the Portuguese dominion in that country, 
used altj'ib. in the names of certain articles, as Goa 
bean, seed of Psophocarpus teti'agonolohus (J. 
Smith Diet. Names PI 1882 ) ; Goa pltmi, the fruit 
of Parma rium excelsum (Yule) ; Goa p^der, a 
medicament used for Bombay eczema, derived from 
the Brazilian araroba-tree (Yule) ; Goa stone (also 
Goa ball) , a fever medicine at one time greatly in 
vogue, consisting of various drugs made up in the 
form of a hard ball, from which a portion was 
scraped as required (see quots.). 

1696 OviNGTON Voy. Suratt 262 The Snake Stone.. much 
excels the de.servedly fam'd Gasper A ntoni, or Goa Stone, 
^698 Fryer Acc. E. India Sf P. 149 Gasper Antonio, a 
Florentine, a Lay-Brother of the Order [of Paulistines], the 
Author of the Goa Stones, brings them in 50,000 Xerephins, 
by that invention Annually. 1710 T. Fuller Pharm. Ex- 
temp, 30 Take . . Goa Stone . . half a scruple. 1719 D’U rfky 
Pills V. 347 Perfum’d with fragrant Goar Stone. 1757 
Brooke xn Phil. Trans. LI. 79 , 1 .seemed to find great relief 
by drinking punch, into which Goa stone had been plenti- 
fully grated. 1865 C. W, King Nat. Hist. Gems (iZtj) 256 
I'fie (joa-stone . is of the shape and size of a duck’s egg, has 
a greyish metallic lustre, and, though hard, is friable. 1874 
FayrV.r in Med. Times iff Gaz. 24 Oct. 471/1 Goa powder. . 
is a fine yellowish powder without smell or taste, . . It is 
sold by the chemists in Calcutta and Bombay in small phials. 

Goa ^ (g^»‘a). [Corniptl^ a. Tibetian dgoba 
(Jaschke Tib. Dicti)l\ A Tibetan, antelope, Pro- 
capra picticauda (Plodgson). 

1846 B. H. Hodgson A New Species Tibetan Antelope in 
A siatic Soc. Bengal XV. 335 This exceedingly grace- 
ful little animal, .is called by the Tibetans Ragda or Gdd 
simply. 1888 Blackw. Mae. Aug, 242 We intended to try our 
luck after the goa. 1893 Lydekker Horns ^ Hoops 183 The 
pretty little goa, or Tibetan gazelle (Gazella pkticaudata). 
Goa 8 (g^“’a) A name of the marsh crocodile. 
1863 Wood Nat. Hist. III. 31 The Marsh Crocodile 
(Crocadibis pabtstris)^ sometimes known by the names of 
Mugger, or Goa. 

Goad (g^'^fl)) Forms; i (gaad),4-6 
gode, (gohiode), 5 goode, 6 goade, 7- goad. 
[OE. gad str. fern, corresponds to Lombard 
gaida arrow-head :—OTeut. type *gaidd; for 
possible cognates see Garb The northern 

form is Gaid (q.v.), but in ME. both northern and 
southern forms are less common than the synony- 
mous, though unrelated, Gad 

1 . A rod or stick, pointed at one end or fitted 
with a sharp spike and employed for driving cattle, 
esp. oxen used in ploughing (cf. Gab rAl 4). 

c 7*S Corpus Gloss. 1937 Stiga [sic], gaad. a 1000 Sal. 4 
Sat. 91 (Gr.) HafaS gudmaeega ?;ierde lan?;e, gyldene gade. 
1388 Wyclif Ecclus. xxxviii. 26 He that holdith the plow, 
and he tiiat hath glorie in a gohode [L. injaculo), dryueth 
oxLs with a pricke, c 1394 P. PL Creed 433 His wijf walked 
hiinwik[at the plough] with a longe gode. 14. . Voc. in 
Wr.-W flicker 586/23 Gemsa, a goode. c 1440 Promt. Parv. 
184/1 Gad or gode, gerresa. 1539 Taverner Erasm. Prov. 
(1552) 35 It is harde kyckynge agaynst the gode. 1627 
Drayton Shepk, Sirena 361 They their Holly whips haue 
brac’d, And tough Hazell goades haue gott. 1635-56 Cowley 
Davideis iv. 166 With the same Goad Samgar his Oxen 
drives Which took.. six hundred lives. 1703 Maundrell 
Journ. Jems. (1732)110 In ploughing they u.s’d Goads., 
about eight foot long. 1783 Hoolb OrL Fur. xxxvii. 804 
A hind . . A ru.stic weapon for her rage supply ’d, A pointed 
goad he brought. 1816 Scott Old Mart, xv, Countrymen 
armed with .scythes.. hay-forks.. goads. 1875 Helps jS'rr., 
Organiz. in Daily L^e 109, I had a- thought that drove me 
like a goad, 

2 . fig. Something that pricks or wounds like a 
goad. a. A torment, '‘.thpm*, * sting’. 

1561 tr. Cabin's 4 Serm.figsi. Idolatries \. Cijb, Those 
same goads and prickes Wherwith their consciences are 
prikt and wounded. 1641 J, Jackson Tmte Evang. T. ii. 
138 These pointed and dtaroonded speeches, which doe 
indeed leave a sting, ar^d goad in the mind ,of the pious 
Auditor. 1689 Shadwell Biory F. ni. i8j Where is my 
Goad' my damned for better or wdrse. 1759 FraNkun 


, ; GOAD.' 

Ess. Wks. 1840 III. 25^ French forts and French armies so 
near us will be everlasting goads in our sides. iSdz I’rench 
Comm. Ep. to Qh. Asia 80 There are ever goads in the 
memory of a better and a nobler pa,st. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 
(1883) 14b The wounding goad of a reproachful conscience. 

b. A Strong incitement or instigation, ‘spur', 
stimulus. 

1600 Holland Lvvy xxxtx. xv. (1609) 1032 These.. who 
pricke and provoke (as it were) with goads [L. stimulzs] of 
furies your spirits and minds. 1608 Armin Nest Ninn. {iBii) 

4 That’s the way to spoyle all, but with your goad pricke me 
on the true tract. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 284 Those 
Females which are ca.strated or gelt. .the goads of lust are 
in them vtterly extinguished. 1798 Malthus in. i. 

tiSo6) II. 82 The labour.. will not be performed without the 
goad of necessity, a 1859 Macaulay Biog. (1867) ^ fie no 
longer felt the daily goad urging him to the daily roil. 1876 
Mozley Dnia. Ser/n. iv. (1877) 94 Knowledge is a goad to 
tho.se who have it. 

3 . A measure of length. + a. A cloth-measure =* 
4^^ feet. Obs. 

1481 Henvard Househ. Bks, (Roxb.) 17 My Lord schal 
haue of hym iiij.« goodes off white, .and my Lord schal pay 
him for euery goode, ix.d. 1552 Act 5 4- 6 Edw. FI, c. 6 § x 
Cottonnes called Manchester. .and Chesshire Cottonnes.. 
shalbe in lenghe twentie two goades and conteyne in bredith 
thre quarters of a yarde in the water. 167^ J eakk A rith. 
(1696) 65 In I Goad..4i Feet, a Measure in some places 
for Land and Cloth received by Custom. 1721 C. KinG' 
Brit. Merck. 1 . 181, 1200 C. Goads of Cotton. X727 W.’ 
Mather Yng, Man's Comp. 399 In London, the Yard is 
used for Silks, Woollen Cloth, &c. 'I’he Ell for Linnen Cloth, 
&c., and the Goad for Frizes, Cotton, and the like, 
b. A land-measure (see quots. and cf. Gad 6). 
1587 Fleming HolinshedlW. 1353/1 The space of 

foriie goad (eiierie goad conteinin^ fifteene foot). 1880 
E. Cornw. Gloss, s.v., It repre.sents nine feet, and two goads 
square is called a yard of ground. 

4 . A spike^GAB I. 

^855 J. Hewitt Anc. Armour 1 . 81 The spur of this period 
coiLsisted of a single goad, sometimes of a lozenge form, 
sometimes a plain spike, 

6 . Comb., as goad groom, -prick ; also goad(8)- 
man ~ Gadman ; goad-spur, a spur without a 
rowel and with one point (cf. 

1614 Sylvester Little Barias 877 Thou . . hy one man, 
one *Goad-groom (silly Sangar), Destroy’dst .six hundred in 
religious anger. 1605 — Du Bartas n. iii. iv. Captaines 710 
And *Goad-man Sangar. 176^ A. Dickson Treat. Agric. 
(ed. 2) 248 The goadman or driver. 1816 Scott Old Mori. 
vi, Ye may be goadsman .. and tak tent ye dinna o’erdrive 
the owseti. c x^6 Hogg in Wilson's Wks. (1855) I. 176 The 
goadman whistles sparely. 1609 Bible (Douay) i . 5 '<w«.xiii. 
2T Even to the "^godeprick, which was to be mended. 1889 
Century Diet., *Goad-spnr. 

Goad (g<^“d), sbf- slang. (See quots.) 

a 1700 B. E. Diet, Cant. Creiv, Goads, those that Wheedle 
in Chapmen for Horse-coursers. 1889 Century Diet,, Goad 
..a decoy at an auction; a Peter Funk. 

Goad (gi?“d), V. [f. Goad 

I . trans. To prick with a goad or other pointed 
instrument ; to drive or urge on to something by 
such means. Also with on or ome/ards. 

1619 Fletcher & Ma.ssinger False One v. iii, Goad him. 
on with thy sword. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. 70 Produce 
the Plough, and yoke the sturdy Steer, And goad him till, 
he groans beneath his Toil, 1704 Addison Italy (1733) 44 
His angry Keeper goads him to the Fight. 184X James 
Brigatid xxii, No hand tames me and goads me on. 1853 
Kingsley Heroes ii. iv. (1856' no Jason bound them to tlie 
plough, and goaded them onwiird with his lancfe 1875 
Jowett Plato (eid. 2) III. 457 They are driven to it by the 
stings of the drones goading them. 1879 Stevenson 7 'rav. 
Cezfennes (1892)42 , 1 was goading Modestine down the steep 
descent. 

fig. To assail or prick as with a goad; to 
irritate ; to instigate or impel by some form of 
mental pain or annoyance; to drive by continued 
irritation into or to some desperate action or un- 
controlled state of mind. Also with ad vs. on, on- 
ward, along, 0X0. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 530/1 It is verie hard 
for vs not to be greeued, when we heare ourselues so euil 
spoken off, and men goade vs. 1603 ^hkvs. Mens, for M. 

II, iu 182 Most dangerous Is that temptation, that doth 
goad vs on To sinne, in louing venue. 1607 — Cor. ir. iii. 
271 This [mutiny] shall seeme. .their owne, Which we haue 
goaded on-ward. 1696 Tate & Brady Ps. xxxv. 6 'Thy 
vengeful Ministers of Wrath Shall goad them as they run. 
1789 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) U. 555 He was continually 
goaded forward by the public clamors. 1790 Wolcot (P. 
Pindar) CompL Ep. J. Bruce Wk.s. 18x2 II. 356 Tis famine 
goads him, like an Ox, along. 1790 Burke Ft, Rev. Wks. 
V, 264 Goaded on with the ambition of intellectual .sove- 
reignty. 180X Southey Thalaba n. xxix, 'i’hat rankling 
hope within him, that by day Goaded his step.s, .still stinging 
him in sleep. 1817 Coleridge Lay Senn. 401 They might 
goad ignorance into riot, and fanaticism into rebellion. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. 1 . 575 Many of them . . had been 
goaded by petty persecution into a temper fit for_ desperate 
enterprise. 1858 Froude Hist. Eng. IV. xviii. 80 I'he 
deputy, goaded by oppo.sition and unreason, had dashed 
into tolerjition of the rebels.^ 1865 Livingstonie Zambesi 
xviii. 363 The Ajawa was evidently goaded on by Portu- 
gue.se agents. 1874 Green Short H ist. iv. § 5. 201 Taunts 
and defiances goaded the proud Baronage to fury. 

Hence Goa’ded ppl. a.,Qro&,'diugvbl. sb. o.rflppl. a. 
17x8 Rowe tri Lucan iv. 1203 By swords and goading 
Darts compelTd, Dronlsh he drags his Load across the B’idd. 
x8i5 W. H. Ireland Scribhleofnania 259 Morality’s rules 
planted deep in tlie breast, Where goading of turpitude ne’er 
was impress’d, 1841 Dickens Bam. Fudge xix, ‘ I don't 
want to say more’, rejoined the goaded locksmith- i8sx 
Gallenga itedy 91 What prudent considerations could pre- 
vail on the trariipled, goaded Milanese, to endure any longer 1 
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tB6y T? Amu AVJ yesuiis N". A mer. xxxi. (1875) 413 Still the 
goadlngs of famine were relentless and irresistible, 

+ Goa*dlotip, Sc. Oh. Var. Gantlope. 

1:721 R.WoDROw/ftsLCk. Scai. I. App. 102 They threatned 
. . that whosoever gave me a Drink of Water should get the 
Goadloup. 

G©a*a.st6r« [f. Goad v, + -stbk.] 

A driver who uses a goad. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. nr. vii, Cars drawn by eight 
white horses, goadsters in classical costume. 

Goaf^ E, Angl. dial. Forms: 5 golf(©, 

6 goulfe, goef, 6, 8 gofi, 6, 9 gofe, 7-9 goffe ( 7-8 
geo£f(6 1,8 gulpli, 9 goof, goaf. Also//. 9 goaves. 
[a. ON. gMf floor, apartment ; Sw. golf., Ba. gtdv 
floor, bay (of a house or bam). Of. Goavh v. 

Where houses or barns were constructed with a wooden 
framework, the upright posts were placed at regular in- 
tervals along each side, the space between two posts 
forming a ‘bay ' (see Bay 2), and the size of the building 
was frequently given by stating the nmuber of bays it con- 
tained. Each of these divisions is in the Sc.andinavian 
languages called a ‘ floor * (see above, and cf. IceJ. stafgSlf 
f, a post). Stt goctfsCenei hdow,} 

The quantity of grain stacked in one bay of a barn. 
14.. A (Mil. MS. 12195 in Promp. Part), note, Ingeii- 
mum, golfe. c 1440 Promp. Pamir, 428/1 Reek or golf 
(Pxnsen go\{& or stak), arcomns. 133° Palsgr. 226/1 
Goulfe of come, so rooche as may lye bytwene two posies, 
otherwyse a baye, 1573 Tusser Husb, Ivi. (1878) 125 l-,ct 
shock take sweate, least gofe take heate. 1669 Worlidge 
Sysi, Agric. (x6Sx^ 326 A Geoff or Goffe, a Mow or Reek. 
1787 W. Marshall F. NorfcAk II. 380 <E. D. S.) Ou/pk, 
a mow, or bay-full, in a barn. i8tK> Larwood Nerjalk 
Pial. {%. 1 ). .S. No. 76) 122 The stra that the thro.sher had 
hull’d down from the gofe in the Ixirn. 1823 Moor Sitff'olk 
Words, Goof or Goef the mass of corn in the straw in 
a barn. ‘ Riding the goof’, is the work of a boy on horse- 
back, to compress the corn as thrown on the goof, a 1835 
Forby Voc. E, Anglia, Goaf, a rick of corn in the straw laid 
up in a barn ; if in the open ah it is a stack. Pt. goaves. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as goaf-flap (see quots.) ; 
goaf-horse (see quot. and cf. quot. 1823 above) ; 
goaf-ladder, a ladder for use in a barn; goaf- 
stead (see quots.); also goaf-burned ppl. a. 
(see quot ; cf. Da. 

XS73 Tussrr Hnsb. xvii. (1878) 35 Gofe ladder, short 
pitchforke and long, flaile, strawforke and rake. 1787 
w. Marshall E. Norfolk 11 . 380 (E. D. S.) Gulpkstead, 
Goafstead, Gostead, a bay or division of a barn, a 1835 
Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Goafffap, a wooden beater to knock 
the ends of the sheaves, and make the goaf or stack more 
compact and flat, //dd., Goafstead, every division of 
a barn in which a goaf is placed. A large barn has four or 
more. 1840 Spurdens Snppi. to Forty, Goaf horse, the 
horse ridden upon the corn depo.sited in a barn, in order to 
compress it. iSSs Morton 6 ><: 7 . Agric. II. Gloss. ^E. D. S. ), 
Goaf burned, com heated in a barn. 

Goa£^ igo'^i). Coai-mining. Also goave, [Of 
obscure origin; the difference in locality and re- 
moteness in sense are unfavourable to identification 
with prec. Cf. the synonymous Gob (See 

quots.) 

1839 XJre Did. Arts 978 Before proceeding to take 
away another set of pillars, it is necessary to allow the last- 
made goaff to fall. 1851 Gkeenwell Coaldrade Terms 
Nortkumt. ttf Durk. 29 Goaf, a space from which the coal 
pillars have been extracted i854 F. C. Bakewell GeoL 39 
These reservoirs of gas, called by the miners * goafs 1871 
lAA'e.Tn\Q Subterr. PV. xxui. 279 The fire-damp is very liable 
to accumulate in old workings, or goaves. x88i H. C. M eri- 
VALB in xcfh Cent. Na4S, 238 The empty area left by the 
extraction of the coal, which, however, is soon filled up by 
fe.lls of stone from the strata overlying the bed, is called the 
‘goaf’, 1893 Nortkumtld. Gloss,, G&ave, space cleared of 
coal Usually printed, but inaccurately, as goaf 

Goaflln^ Coal-minmg, [f. prcc. -f 

-ingI.J a. »«-prec. b, (See quot. 1875.) 

*875 Urds Diet. Arts II. 686 Gott/n or Goajfn, the 
refuse left behind in working coal, and thrown into the gouf. 
i88x Siamiard 15 Sept, 5/7 The fire was attributed to the 
spontaneous combustion of the coal dust or the small coal 
in the goafings. 

Go-ahead (^ff«*aihe*d), a. coUoq. (orig. U. S.) 
[f. the phr. go ahead : see Go v. and Ahead 5.] 
Forward and energetic in undertaking ; * pushing \ 
enterprising. 

1840 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. y. (1842) 147 The active, 
the wide-awake, or as the Americans would call it the 
‘ go ahead ’ portion of the Established Sect. 1846 H. 
Beckely Hid. Vermont 132 They were men. .of a bold, go- 
ahead ch.nracter. 1858 Philadelphia Press 24 July ( Bart- 
lett America is a dashing, go-ahead, and highly progressive 
counti-y. 1859 J. S. Mill Dissert. Disextss., Democr. 
Amer. II. 64 Do we find in Canada that go-ahead spirit 
—that restless, impatient eagerness for improvement in 
circumstances ? 1864 C Kingsley Lei. in £,y^(j879) 11 . 167 
What a go-a-head place France is 1 All Vear Round 
34 Aug. 34 Hence our go-ahead farmers are taking to 
machmes. ■■ 

b, Occas. used for : Proceeding straight forward 
without pause, forthright. 

1879 r.)ANA Man. GeoL (ed. 3) 116 An animal, as its ordin- 
ary movements manifest, is preeminently a go-ahead thing, 
18% G. Allen Philistia III. 196 Straight off without a 
break, in her go-ahead, breathless, voluble fashion. 

Hence Gk)-aliea ’dative, -itiv© a, 0a-aliea‘d»- 
tiveaesa {U.S^ ; 0 o-a 3 iea‘d©d»e»s ; 0o-aJiaa'd- 
islimeas ; 0o-a2i©a'diBm ; Go-aAea’dity ; 0o*- 
iblieadMew, etc. 

1846 C Kingsley in (1877^ 1 . 343 It is tbe__ new com- 
mercial aristocracy, it is the scientific go-a-head-ism of the 


day, which must save us. 1847 G. W. Kendall Texan 
Santa F 4 Exped. 353 The indefatigable go-a-headity 
which characterizes the Anglo-Saxon race, 3835 N. K 
I'inies 37 May (Bartlettj, The natural activity and go-ahead- 
ativeuess of our American business men. 3864 Reader 
37 Sept. 343 In North American . . you see in railway-litera- 
ture . . an almost exact counterpart of our English system, 
carried out . . with .somewhat more go-aheadness.^ 3869 

H. Deedus 7 V?« Months Amer. 60 The go-aheaditiveness 
of the inhabitants [of Chicago] is only equalled by the go- 
aheadi liveness of the buildings, 1881 Daily News 28 Dec. 
3/3 The go-aheadedness of the United States. tSSa Miss 
Braddon Mt. Royal I. v. 136 The young ladies of die 
present day have a certain Yankee go-a-headishness which 
very much lightens the chaperon’s responsibility. ^ 
Murray'^s Mag. Apr, 459 Passing from Kimberley with its 
money-making. .and smart shops, and ‘go-aiieadness 

Goal sk Forms : 4 gol, 6 gowle, 6-7 

go(a)l3, 7- goal, [Of difficult etymology. 

After the solitary (but app. unquestionable) occurrence in 
Shoreham’s Poems c 3315) the word first appears in 1531, 
and soon aftervvards is wry common ; prob. it had survived 
only as a technical term ot some rustic sport, and so failed 
to be recorded in literature. 

^ Shoreham’s form gol, riming with y-kol, suggests (though 
it does not necessarily imply) descent from an OE. *gdL 
(This would be quite certain if tlie word could he positively 
identified with the gale found in Cursor M. 8710 (Cott.) : 
‘O bis quick bai bath wakl be Moder.. And atther wald 
|jai haf it hale, Hot bai mai neuer com to bat gale’. But 
It is not unlikely that in this passage obviously chosen 
for the sake of rime, is merely a forced use of Gale sb ^ in 
the .sense of ‘joy ',) Of the existence of an OE. sl». *gdl, 
with the sense ‘obstacle, barrier some indirect evidence is 
afforded by the apparent^ derivatives gxlan, dgltian, ^ to 
hinder, delay, 'riie transition from the sense of ‘ barrier ’to 
that of ‘boundary’ (sense 3) is easy, and the further sense- 
development Is parallel to that of C.mitn, and of Dcjol 
sbA ; in view of the history of the latter word, Hulliwell’s 
alleged ‘ Goale, a barrow or tumulus might be compared, 
if there were any ground for believing it to be genuine. But 
the absence of any record of OE. ‘^'gdlor of its equivalent 
in any T’eut, lang. (OH. geil, narrow passage, being too 
remote in sense) renders this etymology very insecure. 

The suggestion of Henshaw (iii Skinners Ktymologkan 
1671), accepted by all subsjequent etymologists, that the 
word is an adoption of F. gaule, pole, .stick, switch, has 
nothing to recommend it. There is no evidence that F. 
saule ever meant ‘ goal,’ or that Eng. goal ever meant 
Mjole’ or ‘switch’. Besides, for the foim in Shoreham, the 
Fr. derivation appears to be phonologically inadmissible. 

A Welsh sftl is given by Davies Amio. ling. Brit, Diet. 

I. (16321 vvith Datin renderings {stadium, meia, siatio) 
which would make it equivalent to Eng. goal If this 
word be genuine (which seems to be doubtful) it must 
apparently be an early adoption from English; the sugges- 
tion in Kick Idg. Wo.'t IL, that it represents an OCehic 

stone, being phonologically untenable (Prof. Rhys). 
The current word in most parts of Wales for ‘goal’ with 
reference to games is col, mutated gol (gj^ll, which prol). 
has obtained this meaning through its similarity of sound 
to the Eng. word. The Windhill dialect has a word pro- 
nounced \gg\), explained as meaning ‘ goal used in a certain 
game played with brass buttons vcf. Gog D; but its identity 
with this word is doubtful] 

1 1. A boundary, limit. Obs, rare — ^ 

e 33x5 Shoreham 145 God nys uau^t in f>er worldle a-clnsed, 
Ac hy hys ine hyra. T^3 hy nabbe eiide »e fo)k« gol, 
over al he hys y-hol 

2. The terminal point of a race: any object (as 
a pillar, mound, etc.) by which this is marked ; 
a winning-post, or the like. 

1533 Elvot Gov. iil xx. (1534) 224a, Asia rennynge, pass- 
yngo the gole, is accounted but rasshenesse, so rennynge 
halfe waye is reproued for .slownesse. 3338 — Diet., Meta, 
a but, or pricke 10 shots at, somtyme a marke or gowle in the 
felde, w iierevnto men or horses do rmine, 3563 T. Norton 
Calrdns Inst, 111.222 Let that be appointed the gole for vs to 
run and trauatll viito. xdia Dekker If it be not good Wks. 
3873 IIL 276 The winning of the gole crownes each mans 
race. ^*1638 Prkston Breastpl. Lm>e (1631) 163 A childe 
may ninne, and another man may walke . . the child sliould 
have it ithe prize], though he that waikes come to the goale 
before him. 3738 Young Love Fame i. (1757) 80 Congreve, 
who, crown’d with laurels, fairly won, bits smiling at the 
goal, while others run. xySx Cowrkr Charity 566 So self 
starts nothing, but what tends apace, Home to the goal, 
where it began the race, 1875 Jowett /Va/<>(ecl 3) III, 510 
Runners, who run well from the starting-place to the goal 
b. fg. The object to which effort or ambition 
is directed; the destination of a (more or less 
laborious) joitmey. 

11348-3573: see 3.3 3608 ShaKs. Per. n. i. 371 Then 
Honour be but a Goale to uiy Will, This day He rise, or else 
adde ill to ill 1733 Poi»b Ess, Man lu 237 Each individual 
seeks, a sev’ra! .goal; .But Htav'u’s great view is One, and 
that the Whole, 17^ H. Waltolk Corr. IIL 87 Having., 
strolled into a narrow path that led to no goal . . 1 see the 
idleness of my Journey. 1839 O, Brno Nat, Phil Inirod, 27 
In many ca^es we exhaust every variety of error before we 
attain the desired gesa! [truth]. 3856 Kane Ard. Exfi. IL 
xxiv. 839, 1 . .l»;hela the open water, so long the goal of our 
struggki. 3888 Brycs Amer, Comum. IL Ixx. 550 'I'he 
prewdency is the great prim of -poliiia, the goal ol every 
statesman’s ambition. 

f 0. Used for ‘contest, race*. Ohsr'^ 

faxs5s : ctgok-md'm 6.] *5*7 F, Moryson liin. 11, 145, 
I am glad, even in this great goale of honour, to runne 
equally with him, 

8. In football, hockey, lacrosse, and similar games, 
the po.sts between which the ball is driven to win 
a point in the game. Also in phrases (often ^g.) 
To t carrpf gd, taM, win ot gmi : to drive the ball 
through the goal. ■ Hence the sb, has acquired the 
sense : The winning of a goa!> the point in the 


game scored for this; so io make, score a goal 
To drop a goal : see D ROP v. 24. t To play a goalx 
to play at a game till a goal is won by one side. 
The early quots. (1548, 1553, 1573) may belong to 2 b. 

1548 Hall Chron., Rich. Ill (180-^) 388 'I'here was no 
person .. could nor should haue wone the ring or got the 
gole before me. 3553 Wilson Rhet. 11 David, beyng won- 
derfully over-matched, made his partie good, and gotte the 
gole of a monster. 1573 Tusser Hush. cxiv. (1878) 216 Thy 
vsage thus in lime shall win the gole, Though doughtful 
haps, dame fortune sendes betweene. 3577 Stanyhurst 
Descr. Irel. ii. 5 a/2 in Holhished, I purpose before he 
beare the ball to the goale, to trippe him. if I may, 1504 
and Pt. Contention (1843) The goale is lost thou house 
of Lancaster. 1596 Drayton Leg. 11. 108 The most Judiciall 
Eyes Did give the Goale impartially to me. c 1600 Day 
Begg. Bednali Gr. v, (1881) no I’ll play a gole at Camp- 
hall 1602 Carew Sun>. Comw. 73 b, For hurling to goales 
there are [etc.]. .. 'rhey pitch two bushes in the ground . * 
which they terme their Goales, where some indifferent person 
throweth vp a ball, the which whosoeuer can catch and cary 
through hisaduersaries goale, hath wonne the game. 1613 
pKAVron Po/y-olb. i. 7 OSr when the Ball to throw And driue 
it to the Gole. x$$S Cromwell .sp. 25 Jan., Some of these 
. . care not who carry the goal, [so they but get their ends). 
3673 R. Wit.D Declar. Lib. Come. 12 Let our Ministers 
stand by and keep our Gole, and .strike never a stroke . . 
and let any point . . be the Foot-ball x8o8 Pike .Sources 
Mississ. (1810) 100 One catches the ball in his racket, and 
. . endeavors to carry it to the goal [in Lacrosse], 1857 
Hughes Tom Brovyi i. v, But how do you keep the ball 
between the goals? 1886 Laws Lacrosse ix. § 2 A match 
shall be decided by a majority of goals taken within a specified 
time. 3887 .Shearman Athletics <5- Football (Badm.) 304 
A goal counting as three, and a try as one point. Ibid. 
342 In front of the opponents’ goal Ibid., A player., must 
not only know how to score a goal with a swift low shot 
from Ins toes, but [etc ], 1895 Wolseley DecL 4- Fait 

Napoleon ii. 74 'I'he l.all was at his [Napoleon’s] foot; but 
he turned back in.stead of making a goal 

b. Used (also /»/. ) as the name of certain games. 
3884 Harpers Mag. Jan. 304/1 A sort of shinney..or 
wliat we used to call, wlien we were boys, * goot I suppose 
we meant goal, or golf. 3884 Ping. lUus^r. Mag. Nov; 79/2 
Perhaps a primitive .sort of football, ‘ goals’ as it seem.s to 
have keen called at Eton in the last century, was the game, 
t 4 . In archery, the mark aimed at. Obs. rare-P, 
S67B Noble Birth, etc, Robin Hood Cj, And now the 
Kings .Archers liad sliof three Goles, and were three for none. 

5 . B. A omaa Anliq. Usjed as transL of L. meia, 
the conical coliimri marking each oi tlie two turn- 
ing points in a chaiiot race. 

3667 Milton P. L. n. 531 Part curb tliir fierie Steeds, or 
.shun the Goal \\qih rapid wheels. 1756 Nugent Gr. Tour 
HI 277 'IJie Circi or Circus's , - where the Romans used to 
nm race.s in chariots, ur on liorsehack, lound a gral which 
stood in the middle. 3781 GiiiBON Decl F. 11 , 36 The 
space between tiie two metx or goals was filled with statues 
and obelisks. 3857 Willmott Pleas. Lit xi. 42 'I'heir 
fiercest struggles onl^ carry the chariot nearer to the goal 
Jig. 1634 Milton 300 Tlie .. sun . . Pacing toward 

the other goal Of his diamljcr in tiie east. 3817 ColebiiXiE 
Sibyll. Leaves 11862) 234 The Angel of the Earth., while he 
guides His chariot-planet round the goal of day. 

*1 b. Used for : The starting-point of a race (*L* 
career). Also^^, rare. 

3697 Drvdkn Vi>g. Georg, ni. 365 Hast thou beheld, 
when from the Goal they start, 'Ihe Youthful Charioteers.. 
Rush to the Race? 3853 Cony bear e & H. .SV, Paul {xZ62) 
L viti. 257 Frum this jj^oal he started to overthrow the 
august dynasties of the Ea.st. 

6 . alirib. ami £ omk, as goal bar, -dropper, f -end, 
-post', goalward atlj.; goal-crease fsce quot.); 
goal-keeper, a player whose special duty is to 
protect the goal; goal-keeping vhX. sb. ; goal- 
line, the line which bounds each emi of the field of 
play, and in the centre of which the goal is placed. 

1886 Football t Laxos, etc. 7 The ball hitting the .. *goal- 
bar, and relxiunding into p>Iay, is considered in play. iSSd 
J.a'.os Lacrosse %\h, ^Goal Crease shall be a ground-space 
six feet Miuare in front of the goal-posts. 3892 Pall Mall 
G. 15 Feb. 1/3 [The dubl is foriiniate in p<jssessing a fine 
'*goal-dropper, «X55S PuiLROr in Covertlale Lett. Mart. 
{i.‘) 64) 242 'i’here Is none crowned but suche as liolde out to 
the **goie end. 3658 <.)sborn Adv. Son (i6y'p 92 Mr. John 
Hambdeii , . ma<le himself still the ’’Cioal-keeper of his 
Party, 3877 Football Annual 15 The goal-keeper maybe 
changed during the game, but [etc. j. l.mvs Lacrosse ix. 

§ 7 '1 h«i goal-keeper, .may put away with his hand or foot, or 
bhxk the bail in any maimer with his crosse or body. 
3893 I., H, Gay in Association Football Handbk. 19 'i’he 
most imjTKjriant rule in *goalkeeping is never to use your 
feet when you have time to use your hands. 1867 Rugby 
School Football Laws g He makes a mark with his heel 
outside the ’'gaTl-line. 3857 Hughe.s 'Tom Brown 1. v. 
The sixth-form btfy who has the charge of goal, has spread 
his force the goal-keepers) so as to occupy the whole space 
behind the ’"goal-p' -sts 1886 Laws Lacrosse ix. 4 In the 
event of a goal-jxist being knocked <iqwn tluring a match. 
3853 Meammrmgs qf Mem* L 333 With a giddy foot and 
*gofiI-ward rush. 

Goal(e, *&T, obs. ff. gaol, -er : see Jail, Jailee. 
Goam> obs. form of Gaum «/.i 
Goan, dial var. of Gawn, gallon, 

3674 Ray M C. Words m A Gawn or Goan, C^esh. : a 
Gallon, by contraction of the word. 1726 in Diet. Rust, 
{cd. s.r. tBjy ill Kauuvoa Lumn Gloss. Chesh. 

Go-apen, var. Gowpen. 

Goar, -y, Goard, obs. ff. Gobb, Goet, Goued 
G oat Plgoata Forms: a. 1-3 gdfc^ 

4-'5 (5 gatt), 5-6 gaytt, 6 gate, 6- mrtk 

gait ; pi, 3 gateii, 4 gaytes, 6 gates, Sc. gaitis. 
0 . pi. 1-3 g&t, 1-4 g^t, 3 geat, 4 geete, geyte. 


GOAT 


GOAT. 


norik. gaite, gayte, 4-5 geet, gete, 5 gheet, 
north, gate, 6 (glieate), north, gait. 7. 4 geet, 
geit, geyt; (gehefc, 5 get(t, 6 geat) ; //. 4 geetis. 
8. 3-5 4 goote, goet, 4-5 goot, (5 gothe), 

4-6 gote, 6~7 goate, gott(e, 6- goat ; //. 3 gotes, 
4 gootes, 6-7 goates, 7- goats. [Com.Teut.: OE. 
giitfem. = MDii. geit, geet{e, Du. gcit (obs. geiie, 
geyte), OHG. gei^, kei^ (MtlG. geiz,, mod.G. geisz, 
OH.geiti^vi.get, T)2,. ged), Goth. :~OTeut. 
’^gait* w. L. hvdus kid:~OA.r. ^gkaid-. 

In OE. the vowel of the nom. sing, remaxr.ed in the gen. 
^dfe, gen. pi. gdta, dat. pi. gdtmn, but was mutated in 
the dat. sing, and nom. ^\.gsst. In ME. the northern dialects 
show the normal gat, gait, the southern goot, goat. 7'he 
pl.^5p/ is represented in .southern and midland dialects by get, 
geet, geat ; the northern dialects show an unmutated form 
gait influenced by ON. geitr), A sing, geet in 14th c. is 
prob. the result of assimilation to the plural ] 

0?j. gdi being fern, denoted only the female goat; the 
male was called &ucca Buck also gdtbucca Goat-buck. 
The extended sense seems to occur in early ME., and is 
frequent in the 14th c. The distinctive terms hegoat zxxdi 
shegoat appear about the end of that century, and are now 
the recognized terms for the two sexes (colloquially also billy^ 
goat and nanny-goat). The young animal is called a Kio. 
1 . A ruminant quadruped of the genus Capra. 

The goat is indigenous to the Eastern Hemisphere, but 
by domestication naturalized in all parts of the world. It 
is especially noted for its hardy, lively and wanton nature, 
and its strong odour. Most of the .species have hollow 
horns, curving backwards, and the male is usually bearded. 

Occas. used with allusion to the mention of ‘.sheep’ and 
'goats’ in Matt. xxv. 32, 33, as symbolical respectively of 
the righteous and the wicked at the Day of Judgement. 

a. a 700 Epinnl Gloss. 1028 Tiiule [? read caul!g\ gata loc. 
a 1000 Riddles xxv. 2 (Gr.) Ic. .blaete swa gat. c 1000 
Leechd. I. 352 ^enim |?set waster be innan gaet by]?. C1200 
Ormin X200 For gat is.s. .Gal deor & stinnkebj? fule. C1205 
Lay 21310 peh..)?er weoren in ane loken fif hundred gaten. 
Jbid. 21315 Ich am wulf & he is gat. a 1225 Ancr. R. 100 
Wend ut & go efter gate herden. [/bid., Foluwe heorden 
of geat.] ax^o Hampole Psalter xlhc. 14 [ 1 . 13] Whether 
i sail ete fleysse of bulles, or i sail drynke blode of gaytes. 
^1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vii. 24 It had .. fra j>eine vpward 
}?e schappe of a gayte. a 1550 C/iristis Kirke Gr, ii, Thay 
squelit tyke ony gailis. 2579 Spenser Sheph. Cal, 177 
The Gate her dame . . Yode forth abroad [gloss, the Gote : 
Northernely spoken, to turne O into A]. 1609 Skene Reg, 
Maj. 155 Swyne, hens, geese, gaite.s. 1737 Ramsay Scot. 
Prov. (1797) 94 Ye come to the gait'.s house to thigg woo. 
2893 Nortkumbld. Gloss., Gait, a goat. 

/if. <*900 Cynewulf Christ 1230 in Exeter Bk., Hy .. 
reotaS and beofiaS fore frean forhte swa fule swa gaet. 
czooo Sax. Leechd. III. 214 5 if h'l jesihst mane^a get, 
ydel 3;etacna^5. trxaoo Ormin 1206 Forr^i sinndenn alle ha 
.. Effnedd wihb gaet & nemmnedd gaet. ^ 2205 Lay. 25682 
He makej> him to mete . . ruSeren hors & pa. seep, gaet 
fc227S geat] and pa. .swin eke. a 2225 Ancr, R, too Hwat 
beob heorden of geat ? 2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 6134 Hys 
angels . . Sal first departe pe gude fra }?e iile, Als be bird 
ahepe dus fra be gayte. <7x350 Eng. Gilds (1870) 354 Alle 
marchauntes of Get, Shep, <?ber swyn. 2382 Wyclip Gen, 
xxxii. 24 She geyte two hundrid, hee geyte twenty [2388 
geet . .huckis of geet]. 1387 'VmxiZK H igden (Rolls) I. 311 
In pat londe beeb many scheep and geet and fewe roos and 
hertes. c 2440 Gesta Rom. Uv. 373 (Add. M S.) Lyouns be 

f ride, Foxes be fraude . . Gete be stynke of lechery. <7 x480 
Ienryson Mot. Fab. 27 Under ane tree hee .saw an trip of 
Gate, 1482 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 34 After that I wente 
to the gheet in to the wode, there herde 1 the kyddes blete. 
2523 Douglas ASneis in. iv. 24 Flockis and hirdis of ox in 
..And trippis eik of gait 2596 Dalrymple tr. Leslies 
J/ist. Scot. 1 . 7 Verie conuenient to feid hor.se or nout, or 
flockis of .scheip or gait. 

F In the following quots. the plural forms ^ and goats 
are di.stinguished as fem. and masc. re.spectively. 

2567 Thomas Hal. Diet., Zebe, gheate, the femalles of the 
ghoates. 2576 Tuhberv. Venerie 147 The female (^which 
are called Geats and the buckes Goates). 

y. 2382 Wyclif Gen. xv. 9 Take . . to thee a kow of thre 
^eer, and a she gehet [2388 a geet] of thre jeer. -—Lea;. 
IV. 24 An hee geit of the geetis, 24.. Songs ^ Carols 
x$ih C. (Percy Soc.) 65 An adamant stone it is not frange- 
byli Wyth no thyng but with mylke of a gett 
<S- <2 2223 Ancr. R. too As of a ticchen .. kumeo a 
stinkinde got oSer a bucke [etc.]. <72275 Lay. 213 10 peh 
bar were on flockes two hundred gotes. 2382 Wvclif Lctj. 
xvi. 5 He shal take two gootes. Ibid. 8 The goot that 
shal be sent out. c 2473 Ptci, Foe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 758/27 
Nee capra, a gothe. 1484 Caxton Fahles ofeEsop ir. vi, Of 
a wulf whicbe sawe a lambe among a grete herd of gootes. 
2533 CovERDALE Le^f. xvii. 2 What so euer he be . . y* 
kylleth an oxe, or lambe, or goate in the boost [etc.]. 2384 
R. Scot Disco-v, IVitckcr. v. i. 89 The diuell .. dooth 
most properlie and commonlie transforme himselfe into 
a gote. 2612 Shaks. Cymb. iv. iv. 37, 1 scarse euer look’d on 
blood, But that of Coward Hares, hot Goats, and Venison. 
2628 Sir W. Mure Spiritual/ Hymne 326 The damned 

f ;oates hee doth despise ; Poynts out his lambes, whose sin- 
ull dyes hee purgde with bloody streame. 2723 P<pPE Odyss, 
XIV. 59 He. .A shaggy goat's soft hyde beneath hirn spread, 
1827 Coleridge Swyll. Leaves (1862) 184 Ye wild goats 
sporting round the eagle’s nest ! 2833 Tennyson (Enone 50 
Leading a jet-black goat white-horned, white-hooved. 

Phrase. x6ii Cotgr., Paillard comme vn Moine,.. as 
lecherous as a Goat (say we). 

b. Used Zool, in plural as a rendering of mod.L. 
Caprinm, the name of the sub-family to which the 
genus Capra belongs. Also, with distinctive prefix, 
applied to certain antelopes, as fblue goat - 
Blauwbok ; Bocky Mountain goat, Haplocei'us 
montanus ; yellow goat = Dzeren. 

2731 Medley Kolben's Cape G. Hope II. 114 The Blew 

f oats are shaped like the tame, but are as large as an 
European hart. 18^-5 Riverside Nat. Hist, (1888) V. 343 
The Rocky Mountain goat [Haplocerus americcams) 
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2 . transf. a. The zodiacal sign Capeioowt. 

2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 207 Capricornus b® goot. 
2394 Blundevil Exerc. nr. i. xxiv. (1636) 330 The tenth 
Signe called Capricornus, that is to say, the Goat, a 2631 
Donne Progr, Sonl i. 336 The Sun hath twenty tymes 
both Crabb and Goate Parched, since first launch’d forth 
this livinge boat. 2868 Lockyer Guillemin's Heavens 
(ed. 6) 330 To the west of this constellation we again find 
the Waterbearer and the Goat, 

f b. The star Capella (Alpha Aurigae). Ohs, 

2352 Recorde Cast. Know/. (1556) 264 I'hen foloweth 
Erichthonius, with the Goate and the 2 Kyddes, 2674 
Moxon Tutor Asiron. 11. (ed. 3) 63, I take Capella, alias 
Hircus, the Goat on Auriga’s shoulder. 

'fe. [transl. of Gr. ai£.j A fiery meteor. Ohs, 

2636 Stanley Hist, Philos, vi. 63 Hence come those [fiery 
exhalations] they call firebrands, goates, falling-starres [etc.]. 

3 . fig, a. A licentious man. 

2673 Traherne CAr. Ethics vii. 90 When a covetous man 
doteth on his hags of gold . . the drunkard on his win<i, the 
lustful goat on his women . . they banish all other objects, 
«i7oo B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Goat, a Lecher, or very 
Lascivious Person, 1863 Holland Lett. Joneses iii. 51, I 
think this devotion of your life to music has had the tendency 
..to make you intellectually an ass and morally a goat. 

b. To play the (giddy) goat: to frolic foolishly. 
colloq. 

4 . attrih. and Comb. a. General combs., ta?, goat- 
heard, -bell, -carriage, -cheese, -foet (also attrih. or 
<a;<^‘.), -fell, -fold, -horn, -house, -kid, -kind, land, 
-milk , also allrib.), -pen,-shed, -stand, -thigh: goat- 
like adj. and adv.; goat- bearded, -eyed, -fed, -footed, 
-headed, -horned, -nursed ppl. adjs. 

14.. Nom. in Wr.-Wiilcker 703/14 Hoc stirillum, a ^caytt 
berde. 1604 Middleton luit/ier IP ubbun/s T. Wks. (Bul- 
len) VIII. 105 A *goat-bearded usurer. 2876 Longf. Dutch 
Picture 29 C)ld sea-faring men come in, goat-bearded gray, 
and with double chin. xBB^Macm. Mag. Oct. 434/1 1 'urkish 
*goat-beIlri and Albanian goat-bells are quite different. 2897 
Blackw. Mag. Dec. 779 '2 He used to come in his *goat-car- 
riage to see me. 2893 E. H. Barker IVand, South, PFaters 
31 1 She gave me some excellent *goat-cheese. 1656 W. D. 
tr. Comeuhis’ Gate Lot. 0'«4 § 290 Hee . . that looketh 
with hi.s eyes drawn together, *goat-eyed. 2824 Swan tr. 
Gesta Rom. Ixxvi. L 267 The goat-eyed man of physic 
acquiesced. <71616 Chapman Odyss. ix. 384 We Cyclops 
care not for your *Goat-fed loue. 2390 Marlowe Eaw. / /, 

I. i. 60 My men, like .satyrs grazing on the lawns, Shall with 
their *goat-feet dance the antic hay. a 2649 Drumm. of 
Hawth. Poems Wks. (2711) 8 Nymphs of the forrests 
shewing your beauty’s treasure To goat-feet sylvans. 2436 
Pol, Poems (Rolls) 11 , 160 Commodytes. .commynge out of 
Spayne..Iren, wolle, wadmole, ‘‘gotefel, kydefel also. 2630 

J. 'I'aylor (Water P.-6k«/47r Wks.in.17/2 He. . to Hels^^Goat. 
fold aye doth millions bring. Of soules. 2776 R. Chandler 
Trav. Greece (1825) II. 74 The *goat-footea god quitted his 
habitation on the mountain. 2896 A. Lillie PVorskip Satan 
Mod. France Pref. 17 Where was the logic of the pact in 
blood with a ‘‘goat-headed monstrosity ? 2349 Gompl. Scott. 
vi. 65 Ane pipe maid of ane *^it home. 2863 Lyell 
Aniiq. Man 26 The small race ot *goat-horned .sheep still 
lingers in some Alpine valleys of the Upper Rhine, ^ c 2350 
Cheke Matt. xxvi. 71 As he was going forth into 
*goathous. 2675 HomKS Odyss. (1677) 207 [To] lead my 
goats afield . .& my goat-houses .sweep. 27^ in Scots Mag. 
(1753) Oct. S10/2 The goat-house in jhe moor. 233. IFiils 
* /nv, N. C. (Surtees i860) 76, xxiij ould gaytt 38/4. iiij 
*gaytt keedes 4/. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) HI. 35 
Of Animals of the Sheep and “Goat Kind. 2622 Fletcher 
Pilgrim IV. iii, He is a mountaineere, a man of "’‘Goteland. 
2383 Stanyhurst /Eneis ni. (Arb.) 89 A meigre leane rake 
with a long herd *goatlyke. 2594 Carkw Haartes Exam. 
Wits V. (1596) 68 It behoueth that in humane learning there 
be some Goat-like wits. 2653 R. Sanders Physiogyi. 249 The 
forehead round, or Goat-like wrinkled. 2862 Marg. Goodman 
Exper. Sister of Me^'^Bj A goat-like descent from rock to 
rock. 2897 Hughes Mediterr. Fet>er iv. 156 A characteristic 
goat-like odour. <7 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vii, 27 Putte berto 
*gayte mylke, 1726 Wodrow Corr. {xS43) III. 266 In June 
most of the ministere of Glasgow were out of town at the 
goat-milk. 2772 Smollett Humph. Cl. 8 Aug., Dr. Gregory 
. .advises the Highland air, and the use of goat-milk whey, 
2723 Pope Odyss. ix. 330 We Cyclops are, a race above 
Those air-bred people, and their ^goat-nursed Jove. 2602 
Holland Pliny II. 322 *Goat‘pens and stals where they 
[goats] be kept. 2832 Zoologist IX. 2978 Our guide at 
length conducted us to a “goat-shed. 2775 R. Chandler 
Trav. Asia M. (1825) L 340, I discovered a *goat-.stand in 
a dale. 2879 Browning Pkeidippides 68 Under the human 
trunk the “goat-thighs grand I saw. 

b. Special combs., as goat-antelope, an ante- 
lope of the genus Nemoj^hsedus ; t goat-beetle = 
goat-chafer: goat-ebafer, a capricorn beetle (cf. 
quots.); t goat-doe, a female goat; goat- drunks., 
lascivious from drink; goat-flg ' — L. caprificus see 
quot.) ; goat-fish, a name given to several species 
of fish, as the Batistes capriscus anA. Phycis furcatus 
of Europe, and the Upeneus mctculatus of America; 
goat-god, the god Pan ; t goat-hart (see quot.) ; 
goat- 1 3 ap ^ goads leap *, f goat- marjoram (see 
quot. and cf. goad s-marjordm)*, f goat-milker = 
Goat-sucker; goat- moth (see quot. 1859); eoa,t- 
owl~ G oat-sucker; goat-path, a narrow moun- 
tain track, such as is made by goats ; f goat-peach 
(see quot.) ; goat-pepper (see quot.) ; goat-root, the 
plant Ononis Matrix; go&t-iue= goat's rue (see 4 c); 
t goat-sea, the zEgean Sea ; goat-singing, -song, 
renderings of Gr. rpaywBia Tragedy ; f goat- 
speech = Eclogue (q. v.) ; goat-star Goat 2 b ; 
goat-stones =» godfs-stones ; goat-track = gocU- 
path ; goat-weed, a name for the W. Indian plants 


Capraria hiflora and Stemodia durantifolia ; ?also 
for Aigopodium Podagraria (Goutweed) ; goat- 
willow, Salix caprea; f goat- wool = ^<?<2/’x- 
wool (a). See also Goat-buck, -herd, -skin, 
-sucker. 

1847 Craig, “Goat or goral antelopes. 2638 Sir T. Browne 
Card. Cyrus iii. r 28 Since.. we find so noble a scent in the 
tulip-fly and “goat-beetle. Note, The long and tender 
green capricornus, rarely found. 26^ Rowland Moufet's 
Tkeat. /us. 1006 Capricornus; the Germans call it Holtz- 
back; the English, “Goat-chafer. 1792 Bf.lknap Hist. 
New Hampsh. III. 181 Goat Chaffer, Ccrambyx coriarms. 
1837 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. II. 207 The silk-cotton tree 
worm . . is . . the caterpillar of a large capricorn beetle, or 
goat -chafer. 14.. Foe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 570/22 Capra, a 
*gootdoo[z( 5 /</. 30 a gotdo], 2392 N ashe Pierce Penilesse 24 
The seuenth is “Goate drunke, when in his drunkennes he 
hath no minde buton Lecherie. 2601 ?Makston 
Katk. ui 7 Mounsieur’s Goat drunke, and he shrugs, and 
skrubs, and hee’s itfor awench. a Peregr.Schol, 

(x88t)52 In theise two . . the goates blood is predominante ; 
and.such we callGoate-Drunk. 2835 '^nntnAnalyt. Diet. 106 
The common Figtree. . when in its wild state is called Capri- 
Jicus or “Goat-fig. a 1639 T, Ckmw Csel. Brit. Wks. (1824) 
160 The centaure, the horn’d “goatfish capricorne. 2864 
Couch Brit. Fishes III. 125 Goatfish, The Greater Fork- 
beard, Phycis furcatus. 1883 Lady Brassey 7 ’/z<? Trades 
302 There were . , bright, scarlet fish, known locally as ‘ red- 
mullet although they are really, I believe, goat -fish, with 
a little tuft under their lower jaw. 2879 Browning Pheidip- 
pides 76 Go, say to Athens, ‘ The “Goat-God saith : When 
Persia., is cast in the sea. Then praise Pan’. 1896 F. B. 
Jevons /ntrod. Hist. Relig.xxxW. 3^1 The Satiric chorus .. 
wore goat skins . . to mark tl>eir intimate relation with the 
goat-god. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), *Goat-hart, or 
Stone-buck, a wild Beast. 1726 Diet. Rust. (ed. 3' s.v. 
Capriole, The “Goat-leap, when a horse at the full height of 
his Leap, yerks or strikes out his hind legs. 2733 John- 
son, "^Goat marjoram, the same with Goatsbeard. [Hence 
in later Diets.] 1622 Cotgr., Caprimttlge, a “Goat-milker. 
2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Goat-milker or Goatsucker, 
a kind of Owl. 2802 Bingley Anim. Biog. (1813) III. 
221 The “goat moth. 1859 Thompson Gardener's Assist. 
533 I’he caterpillars of the goat-moth {Cossus ligniperda). 
1768 Pennant Zool, II. 246 “Goat Owl. 2897 Daily News 
13 Apr. 5/7 Here .. the only roads are “goat-paths in 
the mountains. 2693 Evelyn De la Quint. CoinpL Card. 
Gloss,, * Goat-Peaches are Peaches that are very hairy, 1836 
IPfiny Cycl. VI. 274/2 A much hotter species is the Capsi- 
cum fimticosum or “goat-pepper, a native of the East Indies. 
1840 Paxton Bot. Diet., * Goat-root, Ononis Natrix, 

2756 P. Browne Jamaica PBg Caltga. .The shrubby “Goat- 
rue. 2565 Golding Oind'sMet. ix. (1593) 223 Miletas swiftly 
past The “gote-sea. 1789 T. Twining Aristotle on Poetry 
(1812) 1. Ill note q Uragedy, i. e., according to the mo.st 
mual derivation of the word, the *goatsingmg. 1822 
Shelley Hellas Pref., The only “goat-song which I have 
yet attempted. 2483 Cath. Angl. 148/2 A “Gayte speche 
egloga. 2894 Gladstone Horaces Odes ni. vii. 6 Him wild 
* Goat-stars vexed. 2657 W. Coles Adam in Eden cclxx\uit 
It is called .. in English Satyrion, Orchis, Doggestones, 
“Goatestones, Foolestones [etc.]. 2889 C, Edwaroes 

Sardinia 153 We at length.. hit upon the “goat-track. 
2736 P. Browne Jamaica 268 “Goat weed. This plant . . 
grows about most houses in the lower Savannas. 2864 
Grisebach Flora VF. Ind. 784 Capraria bi/lora 

and Stemodia durantifolia. 2862 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. 
V. 99 Great Round-leaved Sallow, or “Goat-Willow. 1894 
Jmtl. R, Agric. Soc, June 240 For coppice, probably Salix 
caprea, the Goat Willow or English Palm, would be best. 
2523 Douglas AEneis viii. ProL 48 Sum glasteris, and thai 
gang at all for “gayt vi'oll. 

c. Comb, with gen. goafs, as goafs kom, -milk, 
etc. ; also goat’s-bane (see quot.) ; t goat*s-cul- 
ld.Q>-QA= goaf s-sto7us; goatVfoot, *f (a) (see quot. 
1786; =P'. pied de chevre); also attHb.; (b) 2. 
name for the South African plant Oxalis caprina ; 
goat’s hair (see quot.) ; t goat’s-jump = goafs- 
leap ; goat’s* leaf (see quots.) ; f goat’s-leap « 
Capriole ; f goat’s-maijoram, ? wild marjoram 
(Origanum vtdgare ) ; f goat’s - orchis = goafs 
stones ; f goat’s - organy goafs - marjoi am ; 
goat’s-rue, Galega officinalis ; t goat’s-stenes, 
the name of several orchids, esp. Orchis mascula 
or hircina: goat’s-thorn, a name for Astragalus 
Tragacanthus and other species ; goat’s-wheat, 
a rendering of mod.L. Tragopyrum, a Siberian 
genus of plants allied to the buckwheat ; goat’s- 
wool, {a) something non-existent (=® L. lana ca- 
prma ) ; (b) the fine wool mingled with the hair 
of some species of goats. See also Goat’s-beard. 

2840 Paxton Bot, Diet., *Goat's-bane, see Aconitnm tra- 
goctonum. 1378 Lyte Dodoens 11. Ivi. 222 I’he third kinde 
[of Orchis] . . is called . . in English Hares Balloxe and 
“Goates Cullions. 1672 W. T. Mil. tjr Mar.^ Disc. iii. 
Compl. Gunner i. xxviii. 47 An Iron “Goats-foot with a Crow. 
2786 Grose Treat. Afic. Armour sg The smaller cross bows 
were bent with the hand by means of a small steel lever, 
called the goat’s foot, from its being forked on the side that 
rested on the cross bow and the cord. 1829 Loudon Encycl. 
Plants 384 Oxalis caprina, Goat’s-foot. 1869 Boutell A rms 
4 * Arm. viii. 142 The hind's foot (called also the goat's foot) 
cross-bow. 1895 Edm. Rev. Apr. 532 It is the cloud known to 
seamen . . as ‘ “goats’ hair’ or * mares’ tails ’. 2389 PasquiCs 
Connier-C- 3 O how my Palfrey fetcht me uppe the Curuetto, 
and daunced the “Goats jumpe. 2861 Miss Flower. 

PL HI. 139 The foliage of our Woodbine is very agreeable 
to goats, hence our plant is sometimes called “Goat’s-Ieaf. 
2862 Mrs. Lankester Wild Flowers 71 The Perfoliate 
Honeysuckle, or Goat’s-leaf. 1598 Florio, Capriola, a 
capriole, a sault or “goates leape that cunning riders teach 
their horses. 1623 Cockeram, Capriole, the leaping of a 
horse aboue ground, called by horsemen the goats leape. 
1330 Palsgr. 226/2 “Gottesmylke, louct de chieure. 2848 


GOA^T-BUCK, 


GOB, 


Buckley Iliad' -sof The woman grated over it a goat V 
milk cheese. 1597 Gerarpe 11, ccix. § 2. 543 ,Goates 

Organic is called, .in English *goates Organic, and' *goates 
Marierome. 1578 L^tk Dodijms n. Ivi. 222 Roote.s of 
Standergrasses :i ont especially of Hares Balloxe, or *Goates 
Orchis) eaten . . doth, [etc,]. /But iv. xxxi. 490 Galega ,, 
is called in English Italian Fetche and '^'Goates Rue. 
1897 ytli-us Hffwer. Pt IF. 370 Galega officinalis L., is 
sometimes cultivated as a fodder-plant (goat’s rue). 1597 
GeeArde Herbal i, c. § r. 159 There he three sorts or kinds 
of ^Goates stones. Ibut ni. xxiii. 1148 Tragacantha . . in 
English for want of a better name, '*Goates Thome. j6ix 
C otGR., Barbe regnard^ Goats-thorne ; the .shrub wliose root 
yeeldeth Gumme dragogant. 1829 Loudon Encycl. Plants 
Asiragalus^ Tragacantha^ Goat’s Thorn. Astra- 
gains FateHum^ sm. Goat’.s Thorn. 1840 Paxton Bot, Dict^ 
^Goafs-wkeatf see^ T ragopyrunu 1588 J , U dall Pemonsir. 
Pisdpt [Arh.) t x Thecontrouersieis not about ^goats woolle 
(as the prouerbe saeth) neither light and trilling maters. 
3^04 Lcm. No, 3983/4 The Cargo of the Ship Hamstead 
Galley, .consisting of * . Goats-wooll, Cotton-yarn, Cotton- 
wooll, &c. will be exposed to. .Sale. i8ia J. Smyth Prmt, 
(1821) 314 Turkey Goafs Wool. 

, Goat, var. Gom, stream, sluice, 
t Goaij-bnolL Obs. [f. Goat -f Buck ; cf. 
Dn,^eileM {eaxlmTg€pteniak), G.^eisziw^ (MHG. 
A he-goat. 

<7 1000 uElfric in Wn-Willcker 119/29 CaJ^ra atgidOf 

gathuccan hyrde. 13^ Wycljf Gen, xxx. 33 And Ixe de- 
partide - , the geet and scheep, geet buckis and rammes. 
339S Trevisa Barth, De P, jR, viii, x. (1495) 313 A gote 
bucke is a beest wyth homes stondynge vpwarde. ^1475 
PicL F 9c* in W r.-w flicker 758/26 Hie ca/erj a get buk. 1535 
CovERDALE Ezek. xliii. 22 Take a gootbuck without bleninsh 
for a synoffringe. 1567 Maplet O. 88 The Gote- 

bucke IS verie wanton or lasciuious. 1607 Topsell Foiir-f, 
Beasts (1658) r8i Of the Goat, Male and Female, The 
aiale or great Goat- Buck [etc.], 

Goate« (g^^tr), [f. Goat: see-Es^.] A beard 
trimmed in the form of a tuft hanging from the 
chin, resembling that of a he»goat. 

1856 Miss Bird Englishw, Amer. 366 lliey [.Americans] 
akso indulge in eccentricities of appearance in the shape of 
beards and imperials, not to speak of the ‘goatee’. 1884 
St, James's Gaz, 10 May 6/1 A lar^e * goatee ’ beard. 1886 
Mrs. Phelps Burglars in. Par, vu. 133 The man with the 
goatee arose and shuffled to the . . door. 

Goat^lterdy goatherd {g<5^u*t|h9jd\ [f. Goat 
-f Herd sbA\ cf. T>\x. gdienkerder,, G. geis%hirt 
(MHG. geirjiirte)^ Sw. githerde^ Da. gedehyrde,] 
One who tends goats. 

cxooo Red* Sing, Pers, § 15 in Schmid Geseize 380 Cat- 
hjnrde gebyren hxs heorde meolc ofer Martinus maissedaeis 
fete}. cio$o Voc, in Wr.-Wfllcker 379/12 Caprarius^ gat- 
hiorde, c 1440 Promp, Parv, ac6fx Goot herde, capercus, 
tf * 47 S ^b:t* Fee. in wr.-Wfllcker 814/13 Hie eapriarius-, 
agateheyrd. 1579 Spenser C<r/. July 1 Is not thilke 

same a goteheard prowde, That sittes on yonder bancke. 
e 1380 Satir, Peems Reform, xliii, 67 Gyge.s the gait-hird, 
ane michtie conqaerour, 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 
(1658) 183 The Goatherds of the Countrey do give thereof 
to their Cattel. 1391 Gowper Odyss. xvii. api To whom 
the goat-herd answer thus return’d. 18x4 SkoTT Ld. of 
Isles V. i, The goat-herd drove his kids to steep Ben-Cjrhoil. 
x88a OuiDA Maremma 1, 1S8 Yet he was only a young 
g<xitherd about 10 years of age. 

quasi-^Oi. a 1586 Sidney A rcadia n. (1598 219 Ye Gote- 
heard CJods, that loue the gras.ste mountaines. 

Hence Ch>a't-lxerdess, a female goat-herd. 

X773 Mrs. a. Grant Lett, fr, Mts, (1807) I. vL 51, I will 
not be a shephaxJess, but a goatherde.-a. 1830 Blackw. 
Mag. XXVI 11 . 2 He is flirting with a red-headed Highland 
goatherdess. xSgx Pall MallG, 4 Dec. 6/1 Mdme, T. .. in 
her early days, was a shepherdess, or, to be quite accurate, 
a * goatherdess’ in rural France. 

Goatisli rgtf^'tij), a. Also 6 "7 gotisli(e. [f. 
Goat + -ish.] Characteristic of, or resembling, a 
goat in some feature or quality. 

a 1529 Skelton Bougeof Court 237 He gased on me with 
his gotyshe berde. ts/Sj Drant Horacds Ep, i. xviiL F iij, 
An other v.seth brablarie for very gotlsh wol [L. de lana 
eaprittaX X633 P. Fletcher Purjf>le Isl. vn. Ixxvi, The 
goatish Satyres dance around. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
316 Carving Gods to worship, after the .shapes of Pan, Pri- 

f us, and other gotlsh fancies, 1794 Maktyn Rousseatds 
d. xxvii. 418 The flower has a strong goatish .smell. 1806 
W.Taylor in Ann, Rett, IV. 773 V/e have tasted the (x>ars€- 
grained mutton of Lincolnshire . . and the rank and goatish 
inuskiness of the South-downs. 

. b. spec. Lascivious, lustful. 

1598 E. Gilpin Skial, (1878) 11 ludge if this gull deserued 
his mi-stris fauour, Who thus his goatish humours did relate, 
x6os Shaks. Lear i. il 138. x6»4 Heywood Gnnaik. iv. 167 
Shee did not only admit but allure and compell into her 
goatish embraces many of her souldxers. 1751 Smollett 
Per. Pic. (x77g) I, xxix. 266 A goatisli, ram-faced rascal. 
Hence Ooa'tisMy adv.y ^oaidsluEie^s. 

1833 Booth Analyt, Diet, 104 He behaves Goatishly, or, 
is inclined to Goatishness, 1870 Pall MallG. 23 Aug. xx 
There are times when the goat will preach against goatish- 
ness, the frail will testify against frailty. 

Goatlmg (g^«*tliij). [f. Goat + -ling dim. 
suffix.] A young goat (cf. quot. 1883). 

1870 Daily News 17 May, An old goat is dozing in the 
sun glare, while the goatling tumbles gleefully on the 
sward. _ X883 Times 6 Dec. 7 [At] the half-yearly meeting of 
the British Goat Society . . held yesterday . . the newly- 
coined word * goatling ’ was adopted, to di.stinguish goats 
above 12 months and under 2 years old. 1886 Bazaar^ etc. 
8 Oct. 106S The goatling.s, though few, were a beautiful lot. 

Goa’tly*, CL* mme-wd* [i Goat + -ly L] Goat- 
like ; goatisk 

x%o Mrs, Browning Poems I. 338 , 1 started first, as some 
Arcadian, Amazed by goatly Goa in twilight grove. 
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t Goa'tress. Oh. rare-'K [arbitrarily f.GoA.T.] 
A goat-herdess. - 

1607 Barley Breake (1877) ax What haughtie Shepheard, 
wliat neat spangled Goatresse, Shall not plucke downe and 
strike to thee the sayle ? 

t Goa’trill. Ohsr' ^ [f. Goat after Cockeeel.] 

A young goat 

1688 R. Holme Armorfry ii. X32/1 A Goat, i yeare a Kid, 
or Goatrill, and alway after a Goat. 

Goa't’s-beajrd. The name of various plants. 

1 . Spirn>a Ulmariay meadow-sweet 

1378 Lvtk Dodoens i. xxix. 41 This herbe is called in T^atine 
Barba Capri., in English Medewurte and Medesweete, 
and of some after the Latine name Goates bearde, 1603 
Timmk Qners/t. m. 177 Goates beard otherwise called meed- 
wort. x6i6 SuRFL. & Maukh. Co7tntry Farme 207 Gqats- 
heard groweth verie well in a moist ground . . The Latinos 
call it Vlmaria, because tlie leaues are like to the leaues of 
Elme. x88a Garden 27 May 376/3 .'ipireea Arunctis as til- 
boideSy a plant similar to the Goat’s Beard, 

2 . Tragopogon pralemis i also T. potrifoUuSy 
salsify. 

1348 Turner Names of Hethes (iSSxl 19 Barba Hird 
named in greeke I'ragopogon . . It maye be called in englishe 
gotes bearde. 1397 Gf.rarde Herbal 11, eexU. § i. 594 
Goates beard or Go to bedde at noone hath hollow stalfces, 
smooth, and of a whitish greene colour. 1640 Parkinson 
Theat. Bot, 4x1 The Sommer Goates beard .. is a small 
plant rising up with one stalke little above a foote high. 
X699 Evelyn Aceiaria 28 Goats-beard ..is excellent even 
in vSallet, and very Nutritive. X732 Arbuthnot Rules of 
Diet I. 230 Goat's beard, an alimentary Root, htis most of 
the qualities of Scorzonera, 1796 C. Marshall Garden. 
xix. (1813) 353 Goats bt'ordy the young shoots are eat (as 
those of salsaly) like asparagus at spring, a x8o6 Chakixitte 
Smith Beacky Head etc. (1807) 113 The Goatsbeard .spreads 
its golden rays. 1834 S. Thomson Wild FI. it. led. 4 122 
'Fhe purple goat’.s- beard, the leopard’s-bane . . are well- 
favoured plants, 

Si. StJime species of mushroom. ? Qbs* 
x688 R Hoimf, Arwo7/ry ii. 55/2 There are seveml kinds 
of these Mushrooms, as . . the (ioat’s Beard, of which there 
are the reddish one and the spongy one and the Pepper 
tasted one. 1834 Mayne Expos. Lex.y GoaPs-Beard Mush- 
rooMf common name for the Ciavarta coralloides, 
GoatsMn. (gd«‘tjskin). Also 4 geefc skin, 6 
goats skin. 'The skin of a goat, csp. one used for 
a garment, a wine-bottle, etc. 

1388 Wyclif I Sam. xix. 13 An heeri skyn of geet fz'.r. a 
rou3 geet skin], a 1586 Sidney A rcadia ii. { x 590) 102 b, Where 
.. she found Dorus, apparelled in flanen, with a goats .skin 
cast vpon him. i6xx Bible Heb. xi. 37 They wandered about 
in sheepskinnes, and goat skins, Pope Odyss. ix. 229 

A gc®.t-ski« filled with precious wine. x84a Tennyson St, 
Simeon S. 114, I wear an undress’d goat.skin on my back, 
1883 Stevenson Treas. Isl. iii. xv, 'fhe marooned man in 
his goatskins trotted easily and lightly, 
attrib. xyas Pope Odyss. xxiv. 264 His head .. Fenc’d 
with a double cap of goatskin hair. x8x4 Scott Wav. xvi. 
The goat-skin purse, flanked by the usual defences, a dirk 
and steel-wrought pistol, hung before him. 
Goa*tsiL:clcer. [A rendering of L. caprimulgus 
(f. capra goat + mulgire to milk), tr. Gr. cdyoBrika^ 
(f. a£7o-, goat Brjkd^siv to suck) ; cf. gml- 
milkery Goat 4 b,] A name given to the bird 
Caprimulgus mrapmuSy from a belief that it sucks 
the udders of goats. Also applied to other birds 
of the same genus, or of the family Caprimulgidm, 
i6ti Cotgr., Grand merhy a Goat-sucker; a mountaine 
bird. 1676 WiLLuaHSY Omith. vq Caprimulgus ..Jh» 
Goat-sucker. 1678 Ray Willughbf sOrnith* 11. iti. 108 I'he 
American Goat -sucker, called Ibyau by the Brasilians, 
Noitibo by the Portugues. x8^ McMurtrie CumeFs 
Anim, Kingd. xzg Goatsuckers Kve solitarily, and never 
vt-nture abroad, except at twilight, and in the night during 
fine weather. 1884 J. G. Wood in S/mday Mag. Apr. 246/2 
It is the Nightjar., absurdly. .called the Goatsucker. 
Goaty (g<?«’ti), a. Also 7 goatie. £f. Goat + 
-yl.] Goat-like ; goatish. 

1600 SuRFLET Country Fanrn xxvi. 564 It is no shame 
for a man to call another, goatie, if he be found mutable 
and full of changes m his manners and cariage. x6xr 
Cotgr., Caprin^ goatie ; of a Goat. 1843 Ford Houidbk. 
Spain . II. 576 A goaty, sbirtless .. unshtKl Capuchin. x88* 
Garden xo June 4x7/2 Fresh and myriad-blossomed, hut 
with a slightly goaty smell. 1893 Lvdekker Horns 4- Hoofs 
92 The very characteristic * goaty’ odour of that sex. 

Goava, cibs. form of Guava. 

Goave (g^^v), v* E* Angl* dial. Forms ; 4-5 
golve, 5 golvon, -vyn, o golfe, 6-7 gove, 9 
goave. [Corresponds to Goaf l ; cf. Da. guizfs, 
in same sense.] trans, 'I'o stack (grain) in a goaf. 

trx325 Gloss. IV. de BiMesm. in Wright Voc. 134 En la 
graunge vos bldcs muez ; glossed golue {printed golne] thi 
com. *‘ 4 *- Addit, MS, 12*95 in Promp. Pam*, 202 notCy 
GelBnOy to golue. c X440 Promp. Parv. 202/t Golvyn, or 
golvon, atxoniso. 1573 Tusskr Hush* Ivii, (X878) *31 In 
gouxng at harue.st, leorne skilfully how ech gratne for to laie, 
By it selfe on a mow ; Seede barlie the purest, gone out of 
way, all other nigh hand goue as just m ye may. a xtos 
Potw Foe, E. Angtia* Gmwey, to stow corn in a Iwrn. ‘Do 
you intend to stack this wheat, or to goave it 

■Goave, var. Govk, to stare, 

Gol) (gfb), jAI Also 4, 6 gobbe, 6 gobb, 
gubbe, goubbe. [Ajip. a. OF.gah, goube (mod.F. 
gobbe\ a mouthful, lamp, eta (ia mod.F. only in the 
s|>ecial senses of a food-WU for poisoning dogs, 
feeding poultry, etc., and a concretion found in the 
stomachs of sheep), relate to the vb. gober to 
swallow : see CrOBBKI’J 


1 . a. A mass or lump (cf. Gobbet f). Now^/<z/. 
1382 Wyclif /rn;. xL 12 Who heeng vp with thre fingris 
the heuynesse {Douce MS. gobbe;^ L. molem} of the erthe. 
1892 Jank Barlow Irish Idylls iii. 47 He wa.s a rael gob 

0 good nature. 

b. A lump, clot of some slimy substance. (Cf. 
Gobbet 2 b, Gobboh 2.) Now dial, or imlgar. 

XSS5-8 Pharr JEneid n. H iij b, Belching out the gubbesof 
blood. 17S3 J. Baktlet Genii. Farriery v\. 59 He [a hoivse] 
.. throws out of his nose and mouth m-eat gobs of white 
phlegm. 1872' Mark Twain ’ Innoc. Aar. vii. 45 Suggestive 
of a ‘ gob ’ of mud on the end of a shingle. X877 bl. W. Line. 
Gloss.y Gob, a large thick expectoration. x886 Elworthy 
PF. Somerset Word-bk., Gob, a piece, a mass or lump ; usually 
applied to some soft substance. 1^3 Crockett Siickit 
Minister 1^7 Cleg took a ‘gob' of hard mud in his blind. 

1 2 . A large sum of money. Also gab {gubbe) of 
gold. Obs. 

1542 XjDAiJ. Erasm. A poph\ Socrates § 31. 1. *4 A bodyc. . 
to whom hath happened .some good gowbbe of money, 
1356 Drant Horace, Sat. vi. H vj, He to whome God 
Hercule.s did hringe A gubbe of goulde. XS74 Studley tr. 
Bale's Pageant Popes 104 a, That she might heape vppon 
thee many gubs of goulde. 1503 N a she Choise Falentifies 
{1899) 8/70 And tenne good gobbs I will unto thee tell, Of 
golde or siluer. X598 Barret Tkeo7\ Warres v. v. 167 *1116 
gobbes of gold by beape.s in their studies. 1635 Nicholas 
Papers (Cximden) II. 352 My . . grandsonne whoe .. only 
knowes where my poore recruites are, of whicli if I heare 
nothing this next weeke^ nor can haue poore gubb from his 
Ma‘*‘V I must of necessity slip out of the [world?] or be 
disgraced for euer. tBpz. R. L’Estrange Fables (1^4) 265 
Dost think I have so little wit as to part with such a Gob 
of money for God-a-raercy? 

3 . A lump or large mouthful of food, esp. of raw, 
coariie, or fat meat (Cf. Gobbet 3.) Now dial. 
or vulgar, 

1557-8 Pharr AEneid w. Q 3 h, He [Cerberus] gaping wyde 
his ihrefold iawes, .Ml hungry caught that gubbe [ L. 
z6oa Marhton Met 11. C 4 b, O that the stomack of 

this queasie age Digestes, or brookes such raw vn.seasoned 
gobs, And vomits not them forth ! 1613 F. Robart.s Retmiue 
GVr/>r/Title-p., 'I'he eagle spies, A gob [L. offani] she lurch’d, 
and to her young she flies. 17x1 E. N kmoQuix. 1. 369 Than 
fur your worship's ICyes to follow Each Gol) or Mor.sel that 

1 swallow, X774 Fuute Cozeners I, The venison was over- 
roasted, and stunk, but 1 lector Dewlap twisted down such 
gobs of fat. xSaS J. Wilson Noct. A mbr. in Blackw. Mag. 
XXIII. 124 A lather iliat gaed all at a city-feast wi’ a gob 
o’ green fat o’ imtlc half way down hi.s gulkt. 1871 Mrs. 
Stowe Oldtmon Fireside Star. 8 Ye tell ’em one story, and 
they jest swallows it as a dog does a gob o’ meat. 

t D. At a lor opie jgoby at one mouthful. Obs. 
Perhaps a different (though cognate* word; cf. Fr. (obs.) 
avaler tout de gob, whence tlie mod.Fr. phrase tout de go 
easily, without trouble or ceremony. 

*599 Lenten Si njfe (X871J65 And flead him, and 

thrust him down his pudding-hou.se at a gobb. x6xx L. 
Barrev Ra$n Alley i. i. A 3 b, That liitie land a gaue 
'I'hrote the Lawyer swallowed at one gob For lejsse then 
hrilfe the wortln 

Gob igF^)> north, dial, and slang. [Of ob- 
scure origin ; possibly a. Gael, and Irish gob beak, 
mouth, but cf. Gab Tlie mouth. 

Christie Nirke Gr. xx, Quhair thair gobhis wer 
ungeird, Thay gat upon the gainmis. ax6o$ Polwart 
P'lytmgw. Mojugomerie 754 Misly kyt 1 and thou flyt. He 
tlryt in thy gob. r674-9x Ray N. C. Words 134 A Gob, an 
open or wide mouth. 1693 Scot. Presbyt. Eloq. (1738) 112 
Beware of the Drunkenness of the Goose, for it never rest.s, 
but constantly dips the Gob of it in tlie Water, 1788 
W. Marshall Yorksh. il, 332 Gob, a vulgar name for tlie 
mouth. 18. . R. Burrowes m Father ProuPs Rem, ix. 267 
Just to. .moisten his gob ’fore he died. 2833 M. Hcott Tom 

i. (1859) 3, I thrust half a doubled up muffin into 
my gob. X85X MayiD'W AtfW. Labour 1 . 421 He tied my 
hands and feet so that 1 could hardly move, hut I managed 
somehow to turn my gob (mouth) round and gnawed it 
away. 1^3 NorihTtmbld. Gloss., Gob, the mouth .. The 
{arm gab is quite unknown in Northumberland. 

b. Comb., as gob-mouthed a. dial., gaping; 
gob-stick, {a) dial., a spoon ; {If) Fisheries (see 
quot. 1883); gob-string, a bridle. 

1894 Hall Caine Manxman 27 Hould your oirty tongue, 
you ’‘gobmonthed omathauu 1 x674~9i Ray A'. C. Words 

1 42 A *Go{>stick, Cochleare. 1788 W. Marshall Vorksk. 
li. 332 Gobsiick, a wootlen spoon. 1876 Whitby Gloss., 
Gohsiick. a wooden spoon or other impkiuem for conveying 
footl to the momh. *883 fisheries E.vhib. Catatxgs Hali- 
but-killer and gob-stick fur killing tine fish and ^disgorging 
the hotik ^1785 Grose Diet. Fnlg. Tongue,^ Gnb or gob 
siring, a bridle, 1835 in Robinson WMtoy Gloss. 

Gob (gf^b), sbl^ dial. [ ™ Gab sbi^, but prob. 
apprehended by speakers as a lig. sense of i^rec.] 
Talk, conversation, language. Gift of the gob (see 
Gab sbA i b). To give gob (see quot 1853). 

X69SC0LVIL Whigs Supplk.'\'ciY.Ar. Av, [Pretended quot. 
from Z. Boyd] There was a Man culled Job, Dwelt in tne 
land of Ux, He had a good gift of the Gob. [<2x700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Creso s,v., Gift of the Gob, a wide, open Mouth ; 
ttl»o a gold Songster, or Singing-master.] X855 Rorinson 
Whitby Gloss. s.v., *'l'o gie gob’, to mouth, or give word, 
to abuse. X893 N&rikumhid. Gloss. ‘ It’s a grand thing 
the gift o’ the gob . 

Gob (gfh), Cmbmining. Also gobb. 

[Ferh. an alteration of CioAF*-^, influenced by Gob 
sb. ] 'File empty space from which the coal has been 
extracted in the ‘ lonjj-wall * system of mining (cf. 
(Joaf) ; also, the material used for packing such a 
space ( gobbing* 

D»« Diet. Arts 970 The place where the coat is 
removed k nwned the gobb or {printed or gobb] waste; 
and gobbin «r gobb‘'Stut]t is stones or rubbish taken . - to 
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nil up that excavation as much as possible. IMe?. oBo Tlie i 
road.s are carried either progressively through the gobh,or the I 
gobb is entirely shut up. 1871 Trans. A mer, lust. Mining \ 
Eng. I. 304 The roof being allowed to come down on to the 
packings of the gob behind the miners. 1883 Standard 
23 Oct. 3/6 A large quantity of the ‘ gob ’ was ou fire in the 
Bullhurst seam. 1^4 Tinm 29 Jan. 10/4 After driving 10 
yards through the gob the body of Mr. Thomas was found. 

"b. aUrth,^2& gob-fire, road, -stuff (see quots.). : 
: 1839 Gob stuff [see above]. xB&o Wealds Mining Gloss. 
(ed. 2) S. Staff. Urnis^ Gab-road., ja. road, .through that part 
ot the mine which has been previou-sly worked. x88i Ray- 
mond Mining Giass., Gob-fire., fire produced by the heat of 
decomposing gob. i8g8 Daily Neios 20 Apr. 8 >^5 A *gob* 
fire, caused by aheap of fire-clay, dust, and coal slack,, 

techn. [?f. Gob a. trans. 
To choke up or obstruct (a furnace), h. intr. Of 
a furnace : To become choked or obstructed (see 
quots.).- ■ , ^ 

iff* Frequent interruption . . led at 
length to the furnace_ being ‘gobbed ’ and ultimately, aban- 
doned. ? 1877 in Davies Sttppl. Gloss. s,v., If you put into 
your furnaces a quantity of stuff in which . . silica prepon- 
derates, your furnaces will not flux, but they gob. i 83 x Ray- 
mond of a blast furnace, to become 

obstructed in working by reason of a scaffold 01* a salamander. 

Gols (gf^h), 37.2 dial, [f. Gob sh.'^ Cf. Gabzi,^] 
To prate, brag. Hence Go-bbing 
and fpL a. 

axSxo Tannahill Poems (1846) 88 Quoth gobhin Tom of 
Lancashire, To northern Jock. 183a W. Stephknson Gales- 
head Poents 99 Ii’.s worth your while , . To hear their jaw 
and gobbins. 1893 Northumbld, Gloss., Gob, to talk im- 
pudently, to brag. 

O-oliailg (g^abai-q'). [Corruptly a. Japanese 
said to be ad, Chinese i’z chess-board, j A 

game of Japanese origin, played on a cheqiier- 
board, each player endeavouring to get hve pieces 
into line before his opponent. 

1886 GuiLLE.MARD<rr/^fy<?’‘ilfdtn:.^,fj<3s’ I, 267 Some of the 
games are purely Japanese, .as ^o-ban. Note, This game 
is the one lately introduced into England under the misspelt 
name of Go Bang. i 8887 ^rt'// il/a// G. i Nov. 3/1 These 
young persons . . played go-bang and cat’s cradle. 

t Gobard, gobart. Ohs, Vars. of Cobbard, 
Gawbeed. 

X403 Nottingham Pec. 11 . 20 Unius gobart de ferro. 1411 
Ibid. 86 j. gobard, iijd. 5x473 Piet, t'^oc. in Wr.-Wuleker 
770/3 Uec rpepurgium [printed ipegurgiitm\, a gobard. 

t Gobbed, ///. a. Ohs. rard^K [f. OF. 
proud, vain + ‘KD T] Proud. 

? a 1400 Pforte A rik. 1346 Thane answers sir Gayotts full 
gobbede wordes. 

Gobbelett, obs, form of Goblet. 
i Gobber-tootb. Obs, rare. [Of obscure 
formation ; cf. Gab zt .3 and Gao-tooth, Gubbeb- 
TUSH,] A projecting front tooth. 

X646 Gaulk Cases Consc. 5 Every old woman with a 
wrinkled face, .a gobber tooth . . i.s pronounced for a witch. 
1685 H. More Para. Prophet. 412 Two gobber teeth were 
set in, one on this side, the other on the inner side. 

Hence f Gobber-toothed ^//. tr. 
i6ss Fuller Ch. Hist v. iv. § ao Lean-visaged, long-sided, 
gobber-toothed, yellow-complexioned. 

Gobbet (gf^'bet), sb. Now rare exc. arck. 
Forms : 4-6 gobet(t, 5-6 gobbet(t, {S Sc. gobbat, 
-it), 5- gobbet, [a. OF. ^obei \\A. ^bez^ gobes)^ 
dim. of gobe Gob ; cf. Gobbon. 

For the development of .sense cf. Morsel. In French the 
etymological sense seems always to have been the prevailing 
one, whereas in English the more general me.aning ‘portion *, 

‘ lump *, is earlier and commoner than that of ‘ mouthful 
1 1 . A part, portion, piece, fragment of anything 
which is divided, cut, or broken. Obs. 

c 1320 R. Brunne Pfedit. 85 Alle yn .smale gobettes he 
hyt kytte. 1382 Wvcr.ip Matt. xiv. 20 And ihei token the 
relifis of broken gobetis twelue cofyns ful. [.So 'I’yndale and 
Bible of 1551.] C1386 Chaucer Frol. 696 He seyde be 

hadde a gobet of tlie seyl That seint Peter hadde. c 1420 
Chron. Vilod. 4508 For by help of t>a.t mayde so fulle of 
grace His fedrys [= fetters] weron alle to gobeius y-broke. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 66 b/2 And he wente to Saul and 
cutte of a gobet of his mantel. 1532 More Coffut. Tindale 
Wks. 614/t Ther is nothing but a memorial of his passion in a 
cup of wyne Sl a gobbet of cake bread. 1538 Bi’. Shaxton 
Injunct. A iv, Suche thinges as be .set forth . , vnder the name 
of holy relyque.s . . Namely .. gobbette.s of wodde vnder y« 
name of percelles of the holy cro.sse [etc.]. 1562 Bui.leyn 

Dial. Soarnes <<j* Ckir. 22 a, Looke seriously, that no .shiuer 
nor gobet of bone be lefte in the wounde. 1577 B. Googe 
Heresbach's Husb. iv. (1586) 160 b, Others againe doe cut 
Garlike in gobbetie.s. x6io [see Gobonated]. 1684 T. 
Burnet Th. Earth i. 291 If a rock or mountain cannot 
divide it self, either into great gobbets, or into small powder 
[etc,]. 1847-78 liALLiwiiLL S.V., A large block of stone is 
called a gobbet by workmen, 

b. Spec. A piece of raw flesh; mostly pi, in 
phrases to cut {chap, hack, etc.) m or into gobbets. 

CX320 R. Brunne Medii. 85 Thy.s lomb toke vp cryst 
Ihesus . . Alle yn smale gobettes he hyt kytte. c 1400 
Maundkv. (1839) xxvi. 309 'I’he Prestes., smyten alle the 
Body of the dede man in peces . . And then the Preestes 
casten the gobettes of the Flesche [etc.]. C1450 PUrour 

Saluacionn 18 1 When he his fadirs body efter deth vnberthid 
And made it in gobhet.s kitt. 1513 Douglas AEneis ly. xi. 
32 Mycht I nocht caucht and rent in pecis his cars, Syne 
swak the gobbatis in the sey, 1544 Phaer Regint. Lyfe 
(1546) LvJ, Two or thre yonge catte.s, wel chopped in smal 

f obbettes. x$x5 Markham Eng. Hoiisew. 11. ii. (1668) 64 
'ut in good thick gobbets of well fed Beef - . also like 
gobbets of the best Mutton. 1849 'Bhoreau Week Cottcord 


Rw. 235 Small red bodies, little bundles- of red tissue — mere 
gobbets of venison. 1862 Sir H. Si. Clement's Eve 

1. ii. Wks. J864 III. 114 We’d slice them into gobbets And 
fling their flesh to the dogs. 

c. Jig. 

X393 Langl. P. Ft. C. VI. xoo So hope ich to bane of hym 
kat is al-myghty A gobet of bus grace, c 1440 ydcoFs 
Welt (E. E. T’. S.) j8i And loke, M schryfte be hole to 00 
preest, & no^t to manye ; on gobet told to oon preest, an- 
ober gobet told to an-o|?er pree.st, is no^t goodly. 1530 Bale 
Apol 73 Now wil I English .. your ragged gobbettes taken 
out of Ambrose glose. 1639 No Sacml to purchase Ck. 

79 Found it most seasonable to cut large gobbets 
out of their estates. 

1 2. A lump or mass. a. In general ; chiefly, a 
lump of metal, esp, gold (cf. Gob sb.i i). Obs, 
c 1374 Chaucer Boefh. u. metr. v. 51 Alla.s wbat was be 
hat first dalf vp he gobets or h« wey3tys of gold couered 
vnder ei'he. 1382 Wyclik EccIhs. xxii. 18 Grauel, and salt, 
and a gobet of iren. CX430 Filgr. Lyf Manhode n. xc. 
(1869) 108 Annoye of lyf that . . duUeth the folk, riht as a 

f obet of led. <:'i53o Disc. Common Weal Eng. (1893) 124 
Iverye tenaiinte had his landes, not all in one gobbet in 
eyerye feilde. cis8o Jefkkrie Bugbeai's L Hi. in Arc/tiv 
Sind. d. neu. Spr, (1897) XCVIII. 313 For your daughters 
dowry you mu.st save and spare : it is a good round gobett. 

t b. Of coagulated or solidified substances, as 
clay, mud, ice, fat, blood, etc. Obs, 

1382 Wyclif Rom. ix. 21 Wher a pottere of clay hath not 
power of the .same goliet [L. massa^ fur to make sothli o 
vessel into honour [etc.]. 1388 — Josh. iii. 13 The M'atris 
that comen fro aboue schuleu stonde togidere in o gobet 
[1382 glob], 1481 Caxton Reymird (Arb.) 100 She was 
lyke the deuyls doughter, and on her chyldren hynge 
moche fylth cloterd in gobet tis. 1576 Baker Jewell of 
Health i8i a. This powder then set in the sunne, untyll it 
cleavetb togither in gobbettes or bygge pieces. C1586 
C’tess Pembroke Ps. cxlvil v, Gross icy gobbetts from 
his hand he flings. 1602 Plat Deilghies for Ladies (1605) 
54 Keepe your sugar a'.waies in good temper in the bason, 
that k burne not into lumpes or gobbets. 1623 Hart 
Ur. II. iv. 73 He sent me a little . . dish almo.st halfe full of 
goliliet-s of clotted bloud. 1662 J. Chandler Van. Hel- 
inonts Oriat. 195 After what manner . . Aqua vitae may be 
truly changed into a yellow gobbet or lump. 1712 tr. 
Pomets Hist. Drugs 1 . 105 Green glass Fritt. .is a Compo- 
sition made of. .common Ashes., or else of Gobbets ground 
to a fine Powder, 

t 3. A portion to be swallowed ; a large lump 
or mouthful of food ; spec, a bail of flour, etc. used 
in feeding poultry [ = F. ^bbe^. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Dan. xiv. 26 T>anyel toke picche, and fat- 
nesse, and heris, and seethide to gydre ; and he made 
gobettis, and ^aue into mouthe of the dragoun. i:x42d 
Pallad. on Husb. i. 732 Of figis grounde and watir temprid, 
sclendir Gobbetti.s yef thjf gees. 1600 Holland Livy 1 1609) 
Index n. 1424 When they [chickens [pecked either corne, or 
gobbets called offx. 1657 Trapp Comm. Job xx. 15 Like as 
Camels are fed by cast.ng gobbets into tlieir mouth. 1739 
‘ R. Bull’ tr. Dedekindus" Grobtanus 130 Large Gobbets 
choak the tender Fowls. 1814 Lamb Let. to Coleridge 26 
Aug., May it burst his pericranium, as the gobbets of fat 
and turpentine . . did that old dragon in the Apocrypha ! 
fig. 1634 Sander.sos Serm. II. 291 These gobbets are but 
Satans baits : which when we swallow, we swallow a hook 
with them, 1849 Lowell Big lota P. Poet. Wk.s. (X879) 189/1 
Doubtless that they might be hereafter incapacitated for 
swallowing the filthy gobbets of Mahound. Sat, Rev. 
6 Sept. 275 One dwells with lingering delight on these 
unctuous and mouth-filling gobbets, 
fb. attrib. quasi-<z<5^’. 

1714 Orig. Canto Spencer xxi, For this their Office good, 
the Sorcerer Forth from a Wallet which beside him hung. 
Threw many gobbet Offals of good Cheer. 

c. A lump of half-digested food, Alsoj%". 

*553 T. Wilson Rhet. t>i\ If a gentleman, . should vomite 
and .. caste oute gobbets, 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. i. 20. 
XS94J. DrcKEN.soN/ir/^^n'j(i878}7s From depth of poisnoUs 
mawe the monster fierce Did bekh foule gobbets. C1645 
Howell Lett. 1 . 1. xxvii, They would make us believe, .that 
ylitna in times pass’d hath eructated such huge gobbets of 
fire, that [etc.]. 1700 Addison 3^7 .tEneid Mtsc. Wks. 1726 
I. 61 Belching raw gobbets from his maw, o’ercharged. 
1866 Conington tr. Mneui\\\, 96 Ejecting from his mon- 
strous maw Wine mixed with gore and gobbets raw, 

t Gobbet, V, Obs. Also 4-5 gobete, 5 go- 
bette. [a. OF. gobeier to swallow as a morsel or 
gobbet (mod.F. gobeier to point a wall), but in 
some examples prob. f. Gobbet jA] 

1. Irans. To swallow as a gobbet or in gobbets. 
Also with doioft, tip, 

xtryj C. l.EVER Crucifix cix. (Grosart) 5X To gobbet up a 
supper at a bit. 1647 R. Stapylton Juvenal 275 They 
obbet downe his flesh, his bones they gnaw, And are most 
ighly pleas’d to eaie him raw. 1692 R. L’Estbancis 
P'ables iv. (1714) 4 Down comes a Kite l^owdering upon 
them in the liuerim, and Gobbets up both together. 

2. To divide into portions or gobbets; given 
by some writers (following the Book of St. Albans) 
as the correct term for cutting up a trout. 

c X450 Two Cookery-bks. n. 112 Nym lings, turbot, and ely.s, 
& gouete hem in mos.selys. i486 Bk. Si. Albans F vij b, A 
Trought gobettid. 1670 Covel Diary {Hakluyt Soc.) 262 
Minc’t meat, gobbeted in vhie leaves. 1726 Genii. Angler 
149 To Gobbet a Trout, i.e. To cut it up. 

tGo'bbetly, adv, Obs. rare, [f. Gobbet sb. 
+ -LY In gobbets or pieces, piecemeal. 

1352 Huloet, Gobetly or in piectii,frus/raiim, indsim, 
t Go'bbetmeaJ, adv, Obs,. In 4 gobetmele, 
5 gobettmale, 5-6 gob(b)et-meale. [f. Gobbkt 
sb. -MEAL.] In gobbets ; piecemeal. 

138a Wychf 2 Place. XV. 33 He comaundide the tunge of 
vnpitous Nychanore kitt off, for to be soueu to briddis 
gobetmele. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV', 103 His fader 


was i-slawe..and i-hrowe out gobetmele [L. ntemhratini\ 
traytoursliche by preostes. c 1425 P'otind. Sf. Bartkolo- 
mevtsiK. E. T. S.) 22 Yn that the schippe with the rocliis 
schulde be gohettemele be mynusid. 2494 Fabvan Chron. 
III. Iv. 36 Armager. .slewe the forenamed Hamo..and hym, 
so slayne, threwe gobetmeale into the same see. 1540 
Palsgr. Acoiastus a. iv. M iv, The praye .. shall be toren 
in pieces with our nayles gobbet meale. 

t'Go’bbet-royal. Obs, In4gobetreall,reale, 
lyal. [app. a. F. *gobel retail royal tit- bit : see 
Gobbet and Royal a.] Some kind of sweetmeat. 

1361-2 Durham Acet. Rolls (Surteesl 126 Cofyns de anys 
confyt et gobet es reale. *39071 Earl Derby's Exped. (Cam- 
den) 19 Pro ij lb. gobete real, ij. s. x^jqjy-xeyaQ Dttrkam MS, 
Burs. Roil, Anis comfeth, et gobet ryal. 

Gobbin. (g^'bin). Coed-mining, [dialectal pro- 
nunc. of Gobbing sb, Biit cf. Gubbins.] (See 

quot. a 1 843 and cf. Gob sb.^) 

1839 Ure Diet Arts 980 In such powerful beds the Shrop- 
shire method is impracticable from want of gobbin. a 1^3 
Southey Comm.-pl. Bk. lY. 407 The refujje of Collieries 
called Gobbins in some districts. 1867 W, W. Smyth Coal 
!§• Coal-mining 143 Others will bend gently down to the 
refuse or gobbin. 

Gobbin, var. Gobbon J-/;., 

Gobbing ^b. Coal-mining, [f. 

Gob jA 4 J The action of packing an excavated 
space with waste rock; the material used for this. 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts 979 The miners secure the waste Ly 
gobbing. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Cobbing, packing 
with waste rock. See Stowing. 

Gobbing, vbl, sb. and///, a. : see Gob zt.2 
Gobbit, obs. Sc. f. Gobbkt sb. 

Gobble (gp'bT), sb. Golf [Prob. f. next vb.] 
A rapid straight ‘ putt ’ into the hole. 

1878 ‘C APT. Crawley’ Football, etc. 83 (Golf) Gobble, a 
straight quick put at the hole. 1890 Hutchinson Golf 
(Badjn. Libr.) 241 The other may play, with a free hand, for 
a ‘ gobble ’. 

Gobble (gp'b’l), Not now in dignified use. 
Also 7 goble, gobbel. [Of obscure origin ; prob. 
a vague formation on Gob .r^.I or sb.'^, with sug- 
gestion of the sound made by noisy swallowing.] 

1. trans. To swallow hnixiedly in large mouth- 
fuls, esp. in a noisy fasliion. Often with adv., esp. 
to gobble up down, formerly f in. Also Jig. 

x6oi Holland Pliny 1 . 516 Birds being hungrie, haue 
greedily gobled vp seed and fruit whole and sound. ^ 1608 
’i'opsRLLSefpents (1658) 602 Then they suddenly goble in the 
beast or meat before them, without any great ado, i6xx 
Cory AT {title), Crudities hastily gobled vp in five Monetlis 
trauells in France [etc.]. x6ax Burton A nai. PieL 11. ii. i. Ii, 
That which he doth eat, must be well chewed, and not hastily 
gobbeled. 1729 Swift Lady's Jml. 276 The Supper gobbled 
up in haste, Again afresh to Cards they run. 1742 Blair 
Grave 6 ^ And thousands at each hour tbowgobblcAt up. iwx 
WolcOt (P. Pindar) Rights R'mgs Wks. 1812 11 . 393 How he 
gobbles down the broth and meal. x826T. Jefferson Ifrx/. 
^1830.1 IV. 437 To sell it. .not to have it gobbled up by specu- 
lators. 184s Hood Fairy Tale ii, A stray horse came, and 
^jbbled up his bower. 1863 G. Macdonald A. ^Forbes 2t 
They gobbled down their breakfasts with all noises except 
articulate ones. 1882 A. Clark in Pled, Temp. Jrnl. No. 
51. X32, I get home and gobble a hurried dinner. 

2. U, S. slang. To seize upon graspingly or 
greedily ; to snatch up, lay hold of, ‘ collar 

1^3 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan III. 144 He thought of poor 
Olive ; sp)rang up — gobbled on the clothes . . and set off. 
1831 B. H. Hall College Wds., Gobble^ at Yale College, to 
seize ; to lay hold of ; to appropriate ; nearly the same as to 
collar q. v. 1861 Chicago Evening Post July (Cent.), Nearly 
four hundred prisoners were gobbled up after the fight, and 
any quantity of ammunition and provisions. x888 H. James 
in Harper's Mag, Feb. 344, I happen to know . . that the 
moment Mr. Pnngle should propose to my daughter she 
would gobble him down. 

3 . Comb., as gobble-gut {obs. or vulgar), a 
glutton; gobble-stitch, a stilch made too long 
through haste or carelessness. 

1632 Sherwood, A *goble-gut, gobequinaut, gottlard. 
ax^S Hood A blow-up. Miss M, the milliner — her fright 
so strong— Made a great *gobble-stitch, six inches long. 1859 
F. E. Paget Cur. Cnmbemvorih 47 A dilapidated green silk 
parasol, - darned in divers places with a sort of gobble-stitch 
of the same scarlet worsted which adorned her frill. 

Hence Cro'bbliug vbl. sb. Also Go bbler. 

1632 Sherwood, A gobling, goulardise, 1753 Johnson, 
Gobbler, one that devours in ha.ste ; a gormand ; a greedy 
eater, 1832 Q. Rev. Mar. 431 An alderman and a greedy gos- 
siping gobbler. 1873 \iRi.vs Anim. Mast. iii. 1875 > 63 Sir 
Arthur and Milverton are gobbler.s of books. 1883 Harper's 
Mag. Dec. 4/2 Christmas, .was all guzzling and gobbling. 

Crobble (gF'bT), [Inutaiive, but perh. sug- 
gested by prec.] inlr. Of a turkey-cock : To 
make its characteristic noise in the throat ; also 
rarely Iransf. Also quasi- irans, with out, over. 

Imitative variations(nonce-wds.) gob-gobble vb.(Southey 
Doctor I. 119) and goblobling vbL sb. i,Bage Barham 
Downs 1 . 126). 

1680 Morden Geog. RecS. {\ 6 Zj) 405 When they .speak they 
gobble like Turkic Cocks, 1709 Prior Ladle 74 Fat 7 ’ur- 
keys gobbling at the Door. 1774 Golds.m. Nat. Hist. V. n. 
iv. i8t He ,. struts about the yard, and gobbles out a note 
of self-approbation. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk, 11 . 365 
Regiments of turkeys were gobbling through the farm yard. 
x8^ Sala Seven Sons I. ix. 210 The turkeys that gobbled 
over the scandal of the poultry-yard. 1892 R. Kipling in 
Pall Mall G. 24 Mar. 3/1 A tiny geyser gobbled. 

Hence Gchbling vbl, sb. and ppL a , ; Go'bble sb., 
the noise made by a turkey-cock ; Go'b'bler, a 
turkey-cock; Go'bhlery, turkey-cocks collectively. 
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8737 Bailbv vol II. Canting Words ^ GoUter^ a Turke3^ 
Cock, 8774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist, V. n. iv. 180 The turkey cock 
..with hk peculiar gobbling sound, flies to attack it. 1788 
Pennant va Phil, Trans. LXXI. 69 On being interrupted 
they fly into great rages, and change their notes into a loud 
and guttural gobble. 1784 Wesley Whs. (1872) XI I L 502 
He heard as it were the gobbling of a turkey-cock close to 
the bed-side. 1798 SoTHEBVtr. Wieland's 0 heron (1826) I, 
so When cocks at dayspring crow, Then all the goblery . . 
Soon as they [etc.]. 2835 Marryat Jac. Faith, xlvi, The 
poultry, who would now and then raise a gobble. 1843 
Hauburton Attacki I. xi. 197, I never see an old gobbler, 
v/ith his gorget, that I don’t think of a kernel of a marchin' 
regiment, 1871 Darwin Desc, Man. 11, xiii. 60 When the 
female of the wild turkey utters her call in the morning, the 
male answers by a different note from the gobbling noise 
which he makes. *885 Harper's Mag. Apr, 706/r The . . 
turkey-tail fan .. she had had made from one of her own . . 
gobblers, 1898 Speaker 3 Sept. 286/2 Scratching hens and 
gobbling turkeys. 

Gobbliii(g, obs. form of Goblin. 

Gobboek, var, Gabbock. 
t Cyobboai, Oh. Forms: 4-5goboiiti, 5go- 
byn, (Vgobane), 5-6 gobone, 6 gobbon, (-in), 
gowbin, gubbon. See also GubbinS. [Presum- 
ably a. OF. ^gobon, an unrecorded form related to 
gobbe md. gobet'. see Gob and Gobbet, and 
cf. Gobonated, Gobony.] 

1 . A portion, slice, g^obbet. 

1^7 HmviBk. Higden (Rolls) IV. 155 Gobouns of chayers, 
of formes, and of stool^slL./rngntentis subsellioruml. 14.. 
Noble Bk. Cookry (1882) 34 Chope the pik when he is slit 
out and let the gebenes [? read gobenes] hong eche by othere. 
c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture pey must be takyn of as 
jbey in ke dische lowt, bely Sc. bak by gobyn k® boon to pike 
owt. t^i^ Bk. Kernynge in Babees Bk. (1868) 281 Than cut 
a gobone of the lampraye, & mynce the gobone thynne. 
iSSS W. Watrkman Fardle Facions n. viii. 178 Leaning no 
element vnransaked to gette a gowbin for their glotenous 
gorge. X57S Lytb Dodoens nr. xxiv.348 The same [roote] cut 
into gobbins or slices, and put into fistulas, takethaway the 
hardness® of them, 1383 T. Stocker Civ. Warres LcnueC. 
1. 130 Rootes and skinnes cut in small gobbins, and sodden 
in butter my Ike. 

2 . *=G(>b I b. . 

1348 Thomas Hal. Diet Far/alloni., gubbons of 

fleame that olde men vse to spitte. 1598 I'i-orio, Farfallonet 
the filthie snot of ones nose or gubbon of fleame, 
tCxobbon, Obs, [L prec.] trans. Tq cxxt 
into gobbets, 

la 1400 Morie Arth. 4165 |>ay gobone of ke gretteste with 
^owndone swerdes. 1513 Bk. Keruynge in Bc^ees Bk. 
(1868) 280 A sake lampraye, gobone it flatte in .vii. or .viii, 
peces. 

GobelixL (gt^b^lsen, gj?*b»lin). Also Gobelins, 
[f. Gobelins^ the state-factory of tapestry in Paris, 
so named after its founders.] 

1 , Used allrib.f as in Gobelin tapestry tapestry 
made at the Gobelins, and imitations of this; 
Gobelin blue^ a blue like that used in Gobelin 
tapestry ; Gobelin stUck (see quot. 1882), 

1823 W. Irving Life ty Lett. (1864) H. 134 Dinner served 
up in room where there is very good Gobelin tap5.stry. 1864 
Sala Quite Alone I. xiv. 218 You saw the beautiful Gobelins 
tapestry, marvellous in the minute finish of its work. i88a 
Caulfeild Sc Sawabd Diet Needleiuork s.v. Embroidery., 
Gobelin Stitch, a short upright stitch, also called Tapestry. 

2 . ahsoL ‘ A variety of damask used for uphol- 
stery, made of silk and wool or silk and cotton * 
{Cent, Diet.). 

Gobelin, obs. form of Goblin. 

II Gobemonclie (gohomj{{). [a. F.gobe-mouehes 
(f. gober to swallow + mouche fly) flycatcher (bird 
and plant), credulous person. 

In F, goht'onouches is the form employed for both sing, and 
pi., though Littrd points out that gobe-tnouche veCx^t be 
written, on the analogy of chasse-mouche, English writers 
treat the Fr. form as a pi, and use gobertmtche for the sing.] 
One who credulously accepts all news, however 
improbable or absurd. Also attrib. 
x8t8 E. Blaquiere tr, Si^. PanmUi 52 Such a representa- 
tion the gobes mouckes [sic incorrectly] of Blorence might 
have readily magnified into a change of religion. 1837 
Thackeray Ravensrwing You don't say sfji t * says gol>e- 
mouche Fitz-Urse. 1844 Kinglake ESthen (1847) 49 "ibe 
gobemouche expression of countenance with which he is 
swallowing an article in the National. X845 B'ord Handbk. 
Spain r. 43 Their idle stories are often believed by the 
gobemouche class of book-making travellers. 1884 Pall 
Mall G. ig_ Aug. 3 Those Continental gobemouches whose 
gift for believing the incredible almost approaches to genius. 

Gobet, gobett, obs. forms of Gobbet. 
Go’-b€twee:ii, [f- Go v. + Between adv."] 

1 . One who passes to and fro between parties, 
with messa^^es, proposals, etc. ; an intermediary. 

In the second quot. betzveeii serves as a prep. 
xspS Shaks. Merry W. ir. ii. 273 Euen as you came in to 
me, her assistant or goe-betweene, parted from me. X63X 
Ma.ss«nger Emperor East i. in You are The Squire of 
Dames, denoted to the seruice Of gamesome Ladles . . the 
Goe-between This female, and that wanton Sir. ^ X64X Mil- 
ton Animadv. 63 They onely are the internuntio’s, or the 
go-betweens of this trim devis'd mummery, xyio Steele 
Tatlcr No. 225 ir r I’he Broker ..as a Go-between .. shall 
find his Account in being in the good Graces of a Man of 
Wealth. 1836 48 B. D. Walsh Aristoph. 281 note. Certain 
convenient old women, who officiated as go-bet ween.s. 1887 
viii, 227 The clerk w.'ts. .a sort of go between 
when parson and people were a little out of gear. 

2 . Anything” that goes between or connects two 
other things. Aho attrib. 


x862 H. Marryat Year in Svoeden IT. 371 Each double 
window vies with its neighbour in the taste of its go-be- 
tweens. 1833 Herschbl Pop. Lect Set. vii. § 87 (1873) 3<^ If 
they are exactly equal, the go-between ball will carry off all 
the motion of the ball which strikes it, i885 C. Scott Sheep 
P'armingf^ Altogether they form a sort of go-between sheep, 
dividing the Lowlands from the Highlands. 1895 Pop. Set 
Monthly Apr. 768 This is the limpkin . . a most perfect go- 
between connecting the rails and the cranes. 

Gobiid (g<?«*biiid), a. and sb. [f. L. gobdus 
Goby + -id.] A. cklf. Belonging to the Gobiidm or 
gobies proper. B. sb. One of the Gobiidm ; a goby. 

x884-S Riverside Nat. Hist. (i888) III. 257 On the Cali- 
fornian coast is a Gobiid {Gillichthys mirabUis) remarkable 
for the ]|reat extea.sion backward of the jaws. 

Gobliform (g/9«'bi| ifpim), a. [f. mod.L. gdbi-us 
Goby y -(i)foem;.] Having the characteristics of 
the gobiids ; gobioid {Cent. Diet.). 

GoMoid (g< 5 “’biioid), <2. {sb.y Ickt/iyol. [f. L. 
gob i- us Goby ■k’-ow.J A. adj. Belonging to the 
family Gobioides of Cuvier or to the superfamily 
Gobioidea of more recent systems, comprising fishes 
allied to the Goby. B. sb. A fish of this kind. 

x8s4 Owen Circ. ScL, Organ. Nat. I. 273 Sciaenoids, cot- 
toids, gobioidsL 1880 OirNTHKR Fishes ii 1 In some Gooioids 

the eyes . . can be elevated and depressed at the will of 
the fish. 

Goblet ^ (gp'blet). Forms ; 4 gobelet, goblot, 
5~6 gobl^jtt, 6 gublett-, gobbelett-, 7 gobblet, 
5- goblet, [a. OF. gobelet (in c. gubulet)^ 
f. gohel, gobeau cup, of uncertain origin.] 

1 . A drinking- cup of metal or glass, properly 
bowl -shaped and writhout handles, sometimes 
mounted on a foot and fitted with a cover. In 
later use, a general term for a wine-cup. Now 
only arch. 

13.. E. E, A Hit. P. B. 1277 |?e gredirne & i>e goblotes 
garny.st of syluer. fax4O0 Morte Arth. 207 The kyngez 
cope-borde was closed in silver, In grete goblet tez overgylte. 
x^X”9o Howard Househ. i?/&A'.(Roxb.) 422 Item, for sawdy- 
ring and gyltyng of a goblett,wiih the kever, price iiij.Av xs£a 
Bury wills (Carnden) 144 Thre gilt goblettes w‘ the cover. 
x6oo Shaks. L. in. iv, 26, 1 doe thiuke him as concauc as 

a couered goblet, or a Worme-eaten nut. x68a Milton Hist. 
Mosc. Wks. 1738 II, 143 A Cupboard of huge and ma-ssy 
goblets, and other Ves.sels of gold and silver.^ 1703 Pope 
Thebais 634 The banquet done, the monarch gives the sign 
To fill the goblet high with sparkling wine, xysd-y tr. 
KeyslePs Trav. (1760) III. 366 A large round porphyry 
ve.ssel - . It consists of one piece, and resembles a shallow 
goblet. 1814 Scott Wav. xi, The Baron .. produced a 
golden goblet of a singular and antique appearance, moulded 
into the .shape of a rampant bear. 1849 Macaulay Hist 
Eug, iv. I. 449 He .. filled a goblet to the brim with wine. 
X87X B. I’aylor Faust (X875) 1, vi. xo8 Give us a goblet of 
the well known juice I 

fb. (See quot.) Obs. 

x6^ R. Holme Armoury iti. 271/2 A kind of a Drinking 
Cup . . made of the small top of a Bull or Cows Horn, the 
Tip end Reversed ..It is oy some Gentlemens Battlers 
termed a Souce, or Gogles, or Goblet. 

c. A glass with a foot and stem, as distinguished 
from a tumbler. 

Marked ‘ U. S.’ In the Century Diet ; but current in Eng- 
land in tradesmen's price lists. 

d. . iransf. A goblet-shaped part of a flower. 
x8si Beck's Florist July 163 The Cephalote, frorn the 

Australian bogs, whose delicate goblets reared their richly- 
carved and many-tinted crests above their lied of moss, 
f 2 . A conical cup or thimble used by conjurers* 
{So ¥. gobelet.) Obs. 

XS19 Horman rulg. 280 The lugler carieth denly vnder 
his gublettis. xsatp More Dyaloge i. Wks, 153/1 Excepte ye 
thinke the lugler blow bis galles through the gobletes l>ottom. 
xssa H. ULOET, Goblet or boxe for a iugler, acetabulum. X69* 
Quick Synodkon L 194 I’o that Article of Players and 
Mummers, shall be added Juglers, Players of Hocus-pocus, 
Tricks of Goblets, Puptiet-playing [etc.]. 

B. Sc. A kind of deep saucepan -with bulging 
sides and a straight handle. 
t 4 . Some kind of embossed ornament on a 
gauntlet. Obs.""^ 

? a 1400 Morte Arth. 9x3 His gloues .. grauene at }>e 
heminez, With graynez and gobelets, gloriou.s of hewe. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as goblet-boy, -glasSf fledge; 
goblet-shaped adj. ; goblet-cell, * an epithelial cell 
of crateriform shape {Cent. Dictl); goblet-ojOflee 
nonee-wd. [ = F. le gobelet] (see quot.). 

xSoo yLoQ9.'& Anacreon xxxii. 6 Young Love shall be my 
*goblet-boy. X878 Bell tr, GegenbauPs Comp. Ana.f. ps 
These structures which are also known as gustatory ^gobfet- 
celLs. x8si Mrs. Browning Casa Guidi W, 125 Here’s 
‘*gablet-glass, to take in with your wine The very sun its 
grajpes were ripened under. X653 Ukquhakt Rabeiais i. 
xviii, Bring them to the *goblet-omce, which is the Buttery, 
and there make them drink. 1830 Mrs. Browning Wine of 
Cyprus 6 TheCj’priLS.. l am sipping.. At the hour of Voblet- 
pledge. 1854, Mayhb Expos, Lex., *G&bki-shapm. See 
Scyphi/orm, x866 Treas, Bot, Gobkt-shaped, the same as 
Crateriform* 18^ Bell tr. Cegenbaups Comp, Anai, 324 
A number of goblet’^haped organs. 

Hence ©o’Mated a. s^^mt-sAapod ; t Clo*Met0r, 

a cup-bearer; the quantity required to 

fill a goblet. 

iMx R. CoPLANTp Guydods FomtuL Y tlj, Admynyste a 
gobletful whan he goth to bed, and he shal slepe. 16x3 tr. 
Favine's Theat. Hon. *1. xiii. %yj Gobletters and Butlers to 
Apollo. *869 BcACKMOitE Lortm D, xix. (ed, 12) xxo Moss 
was in abundant life, some feathering, and some gobleted. 
1883 C. F* Holder in HarpePs Mag. Jan. xSa/a A goblet- 
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ful of the nocti1iic0B produces light sufficient to read by at a 
distance of two feet. 

4 GoMdt Obs. *= Gobbet sb. (possibly a mis- 
print). 

1330 Palsgr. 225/2 Goblet, a lumpe or a pece, monceau. 
1634 Gayton Pleas. N'oies ni. v. loi Sighing often betwixt 
the goblets, for the inability of his Mandibles. 1688 R. 
Holme Armoury in. 293/2 The Goblet or Country Pye, is 
made of large pieces of Flesh. . which large or square pieces, 
are termed Goblets. 1742 Perry in Phil. 7 'rans. XLII. 48 
It. .seem’d as if Goblets of Fat were fluctuating in it. 
Ixolblill (gp*bliii). Forms ; 4 gobelin, -olyn, 
4-5 -elyn, 7 gobling, gobblin(g, 6- goblin, [a. 
F. gobelin (obs., recorded only from the i6th c. ; 
but in the 12th c. Ordericus Vitalis mentions Gobe- 
linus as the popular name of a spirit which haunted 
the neighbourhood of Evreux). Perh. f. med,L. 
cobalus, eovalus, a. Gr, fc 60 aXos a rogue, knave, 
nbfidAm wicked sprites invoked by rogues.] 

1. A mischievous and ugly demon. 

a *327 Pol. Songs (Camden) 238 Sathanas . . Seyde on is 
sawe Gobelyn niade is gerner Of gromene mawe. 131^ 
Wyclik Ps. xc. 6 Of an amwe fliynge in the dai, of a 
gobelyn goynge in derknessis. a x^po-so A lexander 
Gamarody pe goblyn, anothire grym sire, c 1500 Melusiue 
i. 4 Many manyeres of tbinges, the whiche somme called 
Gobelyns, the other ffayrees, and the other * bonnes dames' 
or good ladyes. 1374 Studley tr. Bale's Pageant Popes 
73 b, 1 hey sturred vp walking .spirits, bugs, goblins, fierye 
sightes, & diuers terrible goasts & shapes of thinges. x6oo 
Fairfax Tasso ix. xv. 162 'rhe shriking gobblTngs each 
where howling flew. The Furies roare, the ghosts and 
Fairies yell. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 688 To whom the Goblin 
[Death] full of wrath replied. X74a Collins Ode to Fear 2 
And goblins haunt from fire or fen, Or mine or flos d, the 
walks of men. 1841 Elthinstone Hist. India 1. 179 Bhutas 
are evil spirits of the lowest order, corresponding to our 
ghosts and other goblins of the nursery. X87X B. Taylor 
Faust (1875) JI. 37 l''mm goblins that deceive you, I’m 
unable to relieve you. 

fg' *703 S. Parker tr. Eusebius vt. in But this Goblin 
[a heresy] disappear’d in an in.stant. 1836 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 71 When to this labour and 
trade, .was added this goblin of steam. 

2 . attrib. and Comb. a. attributive, passing into 
an adj. (of, pertaining to, or suitable for goblins), 
as goblin appearance, cave, cheek, sport, story, 
word ; b. appositive, as goblin man ; c, instru- 
mental, as goblin-hatmted, -peopled adjs. 

1827 in Hone liveryHay Bk. II. 551 The ^goblin appear- 
ance of the ‘ Bargiiest ’. x8io Scott Lady of L. in. x. Coir. 
Kriskin, thy *gobIiri Cave ! 1S27 Poli.ok Course T. iv. 178 
Observe his /‘goblin cheek; his wretched eye. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. i. § 2.i2The heapof ^goblin-haunted stones. 1856 
Emerson Eng. Traits, Ability Wks. (Bohn) 1 1. 34 'rrolls—a 
kind of “goblin men. i86x E. Waugh Goblin's Grave 32 The 
*go})lin-peopled'gloom. xBzU I.YtroN Zanoni 22 1‘hat spirit- 
like life of sound which night after night threw itsell in airy 
and “goblin sport over the starry seas, 1726-46 Thom.son 
Winter Sig Heard solemn, goes the “goblin story round, Till 
superstitious horror creeps o’er all. ^ 1649 Milton Eikon. 36 
Setting aside the aflrightmeut of this ^Goblin word. Demo, 
gogue. 

Hence ©o*bliii v. trans., to convert into a goblin 
{rare ) ; ©©•’bliaxisfr a., goblin-like ; Go'blimism, 
belief in goblins ; Go-bUnlate v. ** Goblin v. 
(above) ; Go’blinr5r,the acts or practices of goblins. 

x8^ Scott Doom Detiorgoii in. i, My nether parts Are 
goblinized. Ibid., Is there nothing, then, save rank impos- 
ture, In all the.se tales of goblinry. 1870 Loysi&Li. A mo?ig 
my Bks. Ser. i, (1873) 3ft 8 Once goblinized, Heredias joins 
them. 1873 Contenip, Rev. XX II, 453 The nursery goblin- 
ism, grotesquerie, and allegoric wire-drawing, which are 
present in the Divine Comedy. 1883 P. S. Robinson Sinners 
4 Saints 358 If the sunset wa.s weird, the moonlight was 
positively goblinish. 1893 Leland Mem, I. 53 Even deer 
and doves seemed unctmny and goblinecL 

Gob-line ; see Gaub 1. 

Goblot, Gobolyn, obs. fF. Goblkt, Goblin. 
Gobo3iated(gp'b<?iirited),///.<a!. Her. ff.med.L. 
"^gobondt-us (f. gobon Gobbon) + -ed.] = Gobony. 

1486 Bk.St. A /bans, Her. E iij b, Ther is an other bordure 
that is calde a bordure gobonaiit .. for hit Is made of ij. 
coluris quadratU ioynyt, y* is to say of blm ke & white. x6io 
Guillim Heraldry i, v, (i6n) 21 Sometimes you shall finde 
Bordures gobonated of two colours . . and such a bearing is 
so termed, because it is divided in such sort, as if it w'ere 
cut into small Gobbets. x66x Morgan Spk. Gentry i. L 7 
So that while the four Elements w'ere blended as it w’ere) 
it w.as checkered, and while they were divided from each 
other, they_ were Gobonated. 17x8 Nisuet Ess. Armories 
iii. 40 Within a Border Gobonated Argent and Gules. 1722- 
42 Her. II. 26 The Border Gobonated or Componee is 
now a Mark of Bastardy in Britain, by our hue Prac- 
tices. x86o Htmdbk. Ludlow (1865) 77 Gobonated pearl and 
stipphire within a garter. 

Gobone, var. Gobbon sb,., Obs. 
tGo'boUed, ppl. a. Obs. — ^ [f, gobon 

Gobbon + - id. j ** Gobon y, 

1372 Bdsskwkll Artnorie 11, 37 As this border is dented, 
so it male be borne engraled, eimecked, goboned, vaire, etc. 
i6xx Fi.aRio, Scacedth, checkie, gobonit, or counter com- 
ponie in Armorie, 

doboasr a. Her. [f. as prec. + -Y.] 

•c-CoMBONB. (Cf. quot. 1882 and Gobonated.) 
x6xx Florid, .. also checkie, gobony or counter, 

coinpony in armory. 1694 Lend. Gaz. No, 2986/4 The Col- 
lege Arms, which are France and England, quarterly with a 
Border Goimny [printed Gobongj. 1763 Cole Coll, Top. 
4 Gen. (18371 IV". 48 A border gobony. 1838 Family Crest 
Bk, IL 54 Gobony, divided into squares by diflerent colours. 
i88a CussAHs Handbk. Her. iv. {td. 3) 67 A Bordure or 
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other Ordinary composed of Metal and Colour alternately 
is termed Compony or Gobony. 

Hence t to make gobony. 

.1611 Florio, Scaccheg'g'idre, to checki'* to gobonie or 
counter-compony any coate of armes. 

GoboTin, var. Gobbon sL, Oh. 

Goburra (g^b 2 ?Ta). Attstral. [See Kooka- 
BOERA,] The bird Langhing-jackass, 

286a H. C. Kendall 123 And wild goburras laughed 
aloud Their merry morning songs. 1870 F. S. Wilson 
Austral, Songs 167 Tlie rude rough rhyme of the wild ‘go- 
hurra’s ’ song. 

Goby [ad. L. gdbius^ cdbius (also 

gobio^ cobio)^ a. Gr. /rm/Stds some small fish (usually 
rendered by its etymological equivalent Gudgeon). 
As modern scientific terms, the forms Gobius and 
Gobio denote quite unrelated fishes ; for the latter 
see Gudgeon,] One of a genus [Golmis) of small 
acanthopterygian fishes having the ventral fins 
joined into a disk or sucker. Also more widely, 
a member of the family Gohiidm. 

2769 Pennant III. 171; t,heading\ The Black Goby. 
2770 PhiL Trans. LX. p. xiv, The spotted Goby. 2803 
Shaw Zool, IV. 242 Arabian GoW. 1838 Johnston in Proc. 
Berw, Mat, Club I. No, 6. 172 The Doubly-spotted Goby. 
2854 Badham Halieut. 249 The gobies . . possess a singular 
disk, formed by the union of the two thoracic ventrals. 1876 
Smiles Sc. Maiur. xiv. (ed. 4) 290 She sent home a specimen 
of the Black Goby or Rock-fish tGobius niger). 2884 Longm. 
Mag.M,i2>x. 523 U’here are several species of tropical gobies 
found very abundantly on the Indo-Pacific coasts. 

Go-by (g<?'‘*b 3 i). [f. Go V. + By adv.\ 

1. The action of going by in various senses ; the 
passing of a river, of time, or of a body from place 
to place. Obs. exc, in nonce-uses. 

2673 Evelyn Mevt. (1857) H- 9* Now growing into years, 
yet thinking little of this go-by. 2674 N. Fairfax Bulk 
Selv, 100 All stirrings one and other are nothing but go- 
byes or shiftings of bodies. 1869 Blackmore Lorna D. vii, 
In the go-by of the river he is gone as a shadow goes. 

b. Conning and Macing. The action of getting 
in front of another dog or horse. (See also 3 a.) 

2612 Markham Countr, Content. 1. vii. (1615) 105 If a 
coate shall be more than two turnes and a goe by, or the bear- 
ing of the Hare equall with two turnes. x8i6 Sporting Mag. 
XLVII. 43 The other horse .. determined not to be again 
surprised by a go-by. 187s * Stonehenge ‘ Brit. Sports i. 
m. viii. § 3. 269 The Go-bye is where a greyhound starts a 
clear length behind his opponent, and yet passes him in a 
straight run, and gets a clear length before him. 

2. concr. Something that * goes by’, or is superior 
to (something else). 

2823 Examiner 'j io/t The Cataract of the Ganges amounts 
to a go-by to every thing that has preceded it. 

3. Phr. To give (slang, to tij>) the go-by to : 

a. To outstrip, leave behind. (Cf. sense i b.) 
i* Also, to leave. 

264a Fuller //oty 4- Prof. St. iv. xvii. 328 Who had rather 
others should make a ladder of his dead corps to scale a city 
by it, than a bridge of it whilest alive for his punies to give 
him the Goe-by, and passe over him to preferment. 2688 
MiEGEGt. Fr. Diet. n. jF.r/.,To give one the go-by in a Race. 
2797 Mary Robinson Walsingham III. 260 What busi- 
ness have you in this lady’s chamber ? . . Tip us the go- 
by, or I shall be apt to shew you the way. 15^98 in Spirit 
Publ, Jrnls, (1799) II. 386 Does a man of fashion drive his 
curricle, .passing his competitors?. . He is then said to ‘ Tip 
them the go-by ’. 2825 Sporting Mag. XVI. 340 One dog 
gives another the go by. 2833 Blackiv. Mag. XXXIIl, 
846/2 We have given the go-by to our excellent friend 
Mitchelson’s beautiful woods. 2835 Sir G. Stephen A! nJy. 
Search Horse xiv. (2841) 203 Eager to ‘give it the go by', 
they put the horse to his speed. 

b. To give the slip to, elude, escape from by 
artifice, f Also, to pass a deception on. Obs. ^ 

2659 B. Harris PaHval's Iron Age 211 But the King, 
understanding of this divi.sion, gave Waller the go-by, re- 
turned towards Oxford [etc.]. Collier Ess. Plor. Subj. 
j. (1709) 70 Except an Apprentice is fully instructed how to 
Adulterate, and Vernish. and give_ you the Go-by upon occa- 
sion, his Ma.ster may be charged with Neglect, 2720 Welton 
Stiffer. Son of God I. ix. 211 He . . found that they had not 
made for Jeru.salem in their way Back, but had Given him 
the Go-by. 2836 Marryat Midsh. Easy xxxviii, We may 

f ive him the go-by by running throu^ the Needles. 2886 
TEVENSON Kidnapped ix. (1888} 74 A French ship.. gave us 
the go-by in the fog. 

C, To pass without notice, to disregard, slight ; to 
« cut’ (a person) ; to evade (a difficulty). Also in 
indirect pass. 

2654 [see Gloat 265®^ Buriotfs Diary (1828) III. 398 
If they can give you the go-by in it, the issue is obvious, 
27x2 S. Sewall Diary 22 Aug, (1879) II. 361 The Govr. 
speaks with some earnestne.ss that we should not give the 
Ordinary Court the go-by, in taking off Entails. 2803 Edin. 
Rev. VI. 136 He gave the go-by to a multitude of toa.sts, 
1833 Blnckno. Mas;. XXXIV. 987 In two of the Latin ver- 
sions the difficulty is grappled with but not overcome ; and 
in two it is given the go-by. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair 
xlviii, Becky . . gave Mrs. Washington White the go-by in 
the Ring. 2862 Burton Bk. Hunter n. 2 15 Successive licen- 
sers had given the work a sort of go-by, 1880 McCarthy 
Own Times III, xiv. 382 It gave the go-by to such incon- 
venient questions. 2892 Law Times XCII. 156/2 A junior 
judge . . sitting in another division, practically gives that 
order the go-by. 

Gobyn, var, Gobbon Ohs. 

Go*'Cart. [f. Gi^o v. + Cart.] 

1 . A light frame-work, without bottom, moving 
on castors or rollers, in which a child may learn to 
walk without danger of falling. 


2689 Prior Ep. to Shephard 86 As young children, who 
are try’d in Go-carts, to keep their steps from sliding. 2712 
S teele Sped. No. 109 f 4 The Ladies now walk as if they 
were in a Go-cart. 2800 Mar. Edgeworth Belinda (1832) 
1 . v. 99 Put her into a hoop, and she looks as pitiful a figure 
, . as much a prisoner, as a child in a go-cart. 
fg. xyxo Mrs. Manley Mem. Europe I. 243 They, . Peti- 
tioned Cse.sar, That he would be pleas’d to Reign alone. 
They ask’d that his Go Carts might be dismissed. 2847 
Emerson Repr. Men., Napoleon Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 377 All men 
know . . that the institutions we so volubly commend at e 
go-carts and baubles. 1879 E. Garrett House by Works 1 1 . 
II T'he rest of us must be thankful for the little go-carts 
which help us to totter on the right way. 
b. A child’s carriage drawn by hand. 

2834 Thackeray Mewcomes I. ii. 18 Upsetting his two little 
broihers in a go-cart. 2887 Religious Herald 24 Mar (Cent.), 
I used to draw her to school on a go-cart nearly half a cen- 
tury ago. 

2 . Applied to a litter, palankeen, or the like. 

1676 Character Quack Doctor in Strutt Sports 4 Past. 

(1876) 317 The Sultan Gilgal, being violently afflicted with a 
spasmus, came six hundred leagues to meet me in a go-cart. 
1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 31 , 1 got into a ’rickshaw, 
locally called a go-cart. 

3 . A hand-cart. 

1739 Goldsm. Bee No. 2 f 12 She [Mrs. Roundabout] put 
me in mind of my Lord Bantam’s sheep, which are obliged 
to have their monstrous tails trundled along in a go-cart. 
1803 R. Edington Plan Penitentiary Ho. 78 The waggons 
now used, .are not much above the construction af go-carts, 
they have neither brakes to retard their motion down hill, 
nor aid.s to propel them up hill. 2838 F. W. Simms Public 
Works Ot. Brit. 65 The hand barrow or go-cart is used for 
the purpo.se of conveying earth. 

4 . A kind of light open carriage. 

1828 Sporting Mag, XXL 240 He started in a go-cart for 
Bracknell. 2837 b. Adams Eng. Pleas. Carriages xvii. 
278 They all more or less bear a strong lesemblance to the 
vehicles called ‘go-carts', which ply for hire.. in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lambeth. 1838 Hughes Scouring White Horse 
vi. (1859) 122 A dozen parties, in all sorts of odd go-carts and 
other vehicles. 

Hence f Gro-carted ppl, a. 

2748 Richardson Clarissa (i8ri) VIII. 246 The hanging- 
sleeved, go-carted property of hired slaves. 

Gocleuiaxi (gi?klrnian), a. Logic, [f. Gocleni- 
us (see below) + - an.] Epithet of a variety of the 
Sorites first formulated by Rudolf Goclenius (i 547- 
1628), otherwise called the descending sorites, op- 
posed to the Aristotelian or ascending sorites. (See 
Sorites.) 

God (gfd). Also 3-4 godd. [Com. Teut. : OE. 
god (masc. in sing. ; pi. godu, godo neut., godas 
masc.) corresponds to OFris., OS., Du. god masc., 
OHG. got, cot (MHG. got, gott) masc., 

ON. go^, guS neut. and masc., pi. golf, g74d neut. 
(later Icel pi. gutfir masc. ; Sw., Da, gud'), Goth. 
gttp (masc. in sing. ; pi. gu]>a, guda neut.). The 
Goth, and ON, words always follow the neuter 
declension, though when used in the Christian sense 
they are syntactically masc. The OTeut. type is 
therefore '^gudcM' neut., the adoption of the mascu- 
line concord being presumably due to the Christian 
use of the word. The neuter sb., in its original 
heathen use, would answer rather to L. numen than 
to L. deus. Another approximate equivalent of 
deus in OTeut. was *ansu-z (Goth, in latinized pi. 
form anses, ON. pss, OE. O's- in personal names, 
dsa gen it. pi.) ; but this seems to have been applied 
only to the higher deities of the native pantheon, 
never to foreign gods ; and at never came into 
Christian use. 

The ulterior etymology is disputed. Apart from the un- 
likely hypothesis of adoption from some foreign tongue, the 
OTeut. *gtSo''^ implies as its pre-Teut. type either *ghudho-m 
or *ghuid-m. The former does not appear to admit of expla- 
nation ; but the latter would represent the neut. of thepaissive 
pple._ of a root *gheu-. There are two Aiyan roots of the 
required form (both with palatal aspirate) ; one mean- 
ing * to invoke ’ (Skr. hit), the other ‘ to pour, to offer sacrifice ’ 
(Skr. hu, Gr. OE. gioian Yete ».). Hence *g\hutd-m 
has been variously interpreted as ‘what isinvoked ’ (cf. Skr. 
puru-huia * much-invoked an epithet of Indra) and as 
‘ what is worshipped by sacrifice ' (cf. Skr. huid, which occurs 
in the sense ‘sacrificed to’ as well as in that of ‘offered in 
sacrifice ’). Either of these conjectures is fairly plausible, as 
they both yield a sense practically coincident with the most 
obvious definition deducible from the actual use of the word, 
‘ an object of worship *. Some scholars, accepting the deriva- 
tion from the root *g^heu- to pour, have supposed the ety- 
mological sense to be ‘molten image’ (=Gr. but the 

assumed development of meaning seems very unlikely. 

From a desire to utter the name of God more deliberately 
than the short vowel naturally allows, the pronunciation is 
often (g^d) or even (g#dj, and an affected form {g»d) is not 
uncommon : see Guo, (For the variations in oaths see 10 
and 1 1.) In Sc, the usual pron. Is (g^d), but Gude (gbd), i.e. 
Good a., is frequently substituted in such expressions as 
Gudesake, Gude keep'Si etc.} 

I. In the original pre-Christian sense, and uses 
thence derived. 

1 . A superhuman person (regarded as masculine : 
see Goddess) who is womhipped as having power 
over nature and the fortunes of mankind ; a deity. 
(Chiefly of heathen divinities ; when applied to the 
One Supreme Being, this sense becomes more or 
less modified : see 6 b). 

Even when applied to the objects of polytheisde worship. 


the word has often a colouring derived from Christian 
associations. As the use of God as_ a proper name has 
throughout the literary period of English been the predomi- 
nant one, it is natural that the original heathen sense should 
be sometimes apprehended as a transferred use of this ; 
*0. god', in this view, is a supposed being put in the place of 
God, or an imperfect conception of God in some of His 
attributes or relations. 

Besides having been thus modified by the influence of the 
Christian use, this sense as expressed in the definition has 
been affected by the pagan u.ses of L. deus and Gr, of 
which god is the accepted rendering. I’hus, in speaking of 
Greek mythology, we distinguish the from the daemons 
or supernatural powers of inferior rank, and from the heroes 
or demigods, who, though objects of worship, and considered 
as immortal, were not regarded as having ceased to be men ; 
and the analogy of this nomenclature is often followed in 
speaking of modern polytheistic religions. ^ 

^ When the word is applied to heathen deities disparagingly, 
it is now written with a small initial ; when the point of view 
of the worshipper is to any extent adopted, a capital may 
be used. 

cS2$ Vesp. Psalter xcv, 5 Alle godas 3 ioda [sind] Sioful, 
^2000 Juliana 121 gif. ,|?u fremdu godu forS bigongest. 
a 2173 Cott. Horn. 227 And com se deofel to bar anlicnesse 
and her an wnede and to mannen sprece swice hi godes 
were, c 1203 Lay. 5405 jESes we sulleS |?e swerien. .uppen 
ure godd, . )?e is ichped Dagon. a 2300 Cursor M . 7S0 Als 
godds suld 3ee seluen be. 1387 HaEmSKHigden (Rolls) II. 
299 Fogous. .ordeyned temples to worschip false goddes 
ymie ; ^rfore he was acounted a god amonge hem hat wor- 
schipped suche goddes. c 1400 Destr. 'Pray 8145 Our hegh 
goddes. Wold be wrothe at our werkes. 2377 Northbrooke 
Dicing (1843) 99 They conteyne the wicked actes^ and 
whoredomes of the goddes. 1610 Shaks. Temp. ii. ii. 122 
That’s a braue God, and beares Celestiall liquor. 2671 
Milton Samson 1176 By combat to decide whose God is 
God, Thine or whom I with Israel’s Sons adore. 2697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 643 Audacious Youth, what Mad- 
ness cou'd provoke A Mortal Man t’ invade a .sleeping God ? 
2753 Young Brothers i. i. Wks. 1757 II. 212, I do not think 
at all ; The gods impose, the gods inflict, ray thoughts, 
2842 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. 1 . 205 Some changes are made 
bythej^ins in the rank and circumstances of the Hindu 
gods. 1842 Macaulay Lays, Horaiius i, Lars Porsena of 
Clusium By the Nine Gods he swore That [etc.]. 2870 

Morris Earthly Far. I, i. 300 Surely no man this is, But 
some god weary of the heavenly bliss. 

f D. occas. prefixed (without article) to tbe name 
of a deity (or of a person likened to one). Obs. 

2308 Kennedie Flyting w. Dunbar 490 A monstir maid 
be god Mercurius. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado in. iii. 143 Like 
god Bels priests in the old Church window, 260S — 'Pr. 4 t 
Cr. i. iii. 169 Yet god Achilles still cries excellent 

e. Used with defining addition, chiefly referring 
to the department of nature or human activity or 
passion, over which a particular god was supposed 
to rule. In this use the reference, unless there is 
indication to the contrary, is usually to Graeco- 
Roman mythology, the deities of which are often 
mentioned rhetorically or humorously as mere 
personifications of qualities or influences. Tke 
god of day. the Sun. The god of war\ Mars 
(Ares). The god of love, the blind god : Amor 
(Eros), or Cupid. The god of wbie ; Bacchus. 

2483 Caih. Angl. 161/1 A God of batylle, mars. 1543 
Ascham Toxoph. 1. (Arb.) 39 Apollo god of learninge. x8o8 
J. Barlow Columb. 11. 616 Hail us children of the God 
of day. 1816 J. Wilson in J. Hamilton Mem. ii. (1859) 53 
The last beams of the God of day. 

d. The god of this world', the Devil, Satan. 

2383 Wyclif 2 Cor. iv. 4 In whiche the God of this world 

hath blyndid the soules of men out of the bileue. 

e. Phrases. Ye gods {and little fishes)! used to 
express mock-heroic indignation. A feast, sight, 
etc. {fit) for the gods : said of something delightful 
or amazing. 

2601 Shaks. Jut. C. 11. i. 273 Let's carue him, as a Dish fit 
for the Gods. Mod. The fierce scrimmage that ensued was 
a sight for the gods. 

2 . An image or other artificial or natural object 
(as a pillar, a tree, a brute animal) which is wor- 
shipped, either as the symbol of an unseen divinity, 
as supposed to be animated by his indwelling pre- 
sence, or as itself possessing some kind of divine 
consciousness and supernatural powers ; an idol. 

c 2000 Laws of jElfred c. to in Schmid Gesetze 58 Ne 
wyre bu he gyldne godas o 33 e seolfrene. c 2000 ^Elfric 
Exod. XX. 4 Ne wire hu h® agrafene godas. ^2230 Gen. 4 
Ex. 3541 He seiden to aaraon ‘Mac vs godes foren us to 
gon '. 2383 Wyclif Gen. xxxi. 30 Why hast thow stoln my 
goddis? 2533 CovERDALE Exod. xxxiv, 17 Thou shalt make 
y« no goddes of metall. 2697 Potter Antig. Greece i. xix. 
(1715) 105 The Consecration of new Gods. 2731 Pope Ep. 
Burlington 8, Statues, dirty Gods, and Coins. 1838 Arnold 
Hist. Rome 1 . i. x They remembered to carry their gods with 
them, who were to receive their worship in a happier land, 

3. transf. a. of person,?, as objects of adoration, 
or as possessed of absolute power. 

c 2000 ^Elfric Exod. vii. 2 And drihten cwae 3 to Moise, 
Nu ic i^esette h® Pharaone to gode. 2377 Googe Heres- 
iachls Husb. i. (1586) i Yf these goddes of the Earth would 
suffer me to enjoy suche happinesse. 2379 Gosson Sch. 
Abuse (Arb.) 49 Some there are that make gods of soldiers 
in open warrs. 259a Shaks. Rom. ^ Jul. n. ii. 114 Sweare 
by thy gratious selfe, Which is tbe God of my Idolatry. 269a 
S. Johnson jm. / 29 Such an Usurper is a God upon 

Earth, which it is easie for some sort of Men to make, ^ 2864 
Tennyson Aylmefs F. 14 Sir Aylmer Aylmer, that almighty 
man, The county god. 2883 Sir F. Pollock in Fortn. Rev. 
1 Oct, 537 The ruling gods of the circulating libraries, 

, b. of things. 


GOD. 


GOD 


SiOKKV Arcadia m. (1633) aSa Like a man whose 
will was his God, and his hand his law. 1625 Fletcher 
N/. IVaikcr i. i. The old mans god, his goldj has wonne 
U[)on her. iSga RoaicRTsoN Leci. Mp. Car, xlvii. 1 1859) 430 
A man's god is that which has his whole soul and worship, 
tiiai which he obeys and reverences as his highest. 1896 in 
Daily Ntnm 30 Dec. 6/2 [He] is convinced there is no God 
so omnipotent as that of the full purse. 

4. [So called because seated on Iiip^h.] 
pi. The occui'ants of tlie gallery. Also gallery- 
gads. Also rarely m. sing. 

1752 Adtienittrer No. 3 The servant whose business it is, 
as Homer says, ‘To shake the regions of the gods with 
laughter*. 11836 Sukr Winter in Land. (eel. 3) II. 108 I'he 
high regions assigned to that part of the audience called the 
‘gods’, namely, the galleries, i8ia H. & J. Smith Ifej. 
Addr.y Drury Lam Hustings v, Each one shilling God 
within reach of a nod is, And plain are the charms of each 
(.lallery Goddess. i843THACKESAy Irish Sk.dk. xxvii, One 
young god between the acts favoured the public with a song. 
1851 — 'Eng. Hum, vi. 301; Does he., appeal to tlie gallery 
g'.ds with claptraps and vulgar baits to catch applause. 
iSSs Mamh. Exam. 4 May ^3 I'he wrath of the pittites 
aud tire gods was appeased. 

II. In the specific Christian and monotheistic 
sense. The One object of supreme adoration ; 
the Creator and Ruler of the Univenje. (Now 
always with initial capital.) 

5. As a proper name. 

£*825 Vesp. Psalter xlvi. 3 God [is], .(nming micel ofer alle 
godas. ciiyS Lamb. Horn. 15 pis beoo godes word |>e god 
seolf idihte. ciaoo Ormin 623 Godess enngdl Gabriael 
Comm dun o Godess hallfe I Godess bus Godess word, 
a 1300 Cursor M, 1061 Rightwis he was, and godds freind. 
1523 Ld. Berners P'roiss.^l. clxii. 199 I'he lorde Chandos 
sayd to the prince .. this iourney is yours : God is this^day 
in your handes. 1616 R. C. Times' Whistle i. 129 God is an 
Essence intellectuall, A perfect Substance incorporeall. 1651 
Hoijbes Letnath. n. xxxl xgt God ; in which is contained 
Father, King, and Lord. 1741: Richardsoh Pamela (1824) 
T. 227 God, the all-gracious, the all-good, the all -bountiful, 
the all-mighty, the all-mercifal God. 1877 E. R. Conder 
lias. Faith iii. 95 For by this name God we understand an 
Infinite Mind, everywhere present, the source and founda- 
tion of all other existence, posses>cd of all possible power, 
wisdom, and excellence. 

b. Proverbs. (See also Dispose v . 7.) 

c 1450 Merlin 524 Ther-fore is setde a prover!>e, that god 
will haue saued, no man may distroye. £21533 La Ber- 
ners Hnon exxx. 480 It is a comime prouerbe sayde, 
‘whorne that god wyll ayde, no man can hurt*. 1545 
Ascham Toxoph. 11. (Arb.) 132 He maye. .haue cause to saye 
soof his fletcher,as, .iscommunelyes^ken of Cookes . that 
God sendeth vs good fethers, but the deuyll noughiie 
Fletchers. 1346 J. Hkywood /bw. 11867) 54 Spend, and 
god shall send saith tholde ballet. 156* — Prozn 4* Epigr. 
ids Is where he was. 1599 Shaks. M uck Ado 11. i. 25 It 
is said, God sends a curst Cow short homes, 1721 Baii.ev 
S.V-, As sure as God’.s in Gloucestershire. *y68 Sterns 
Sent. Joum. IL 175 God tempers the wind, said Maria, to 
the shorn lamb. Sco rt Nigel xxvii, That homely pro- 
verb that men taunt my calling with, — ‘God sends good meat, 
but the devil sends cooks *. 

a Phrases. To depart to God^ to die and go to 
heaven. With God, in heaven. Out of God*s 
blessing into the warm sun, from a better to a 
worse situation. Also in legal use, Act of God 
(see Act sb. 4) ; \ To go to God, of a cause, to be 
adjourned sine die. 

1548 ^Ahxx.Ckron., Hm. VI, 104 Thomas duke ofExccster, 
late de|mrted to God, 1$^ (see Blessing vbl. sb. 3]. 
£2x6x2 Si« J. Haringtom Epigr. n. Ivi, Pray God they 
bring vs not, when ail is done. Out of Gods bles:iing into 
this wamxe sunne. x6iz in Crt. 4* Times yas. I (1848) I, 
186 That which you have done about my transplantation 
doth very well agree with my desire ; and I account it to 
be out of the warm sun into God’s blessing. 16x7 ibid. 1 1, 
SI As due to his memory, who is with God. 1651 Fuller 
Abel Reditu Ep. A3 b, Doctor Featly, now at rest with God. 

d. With additional title or epithet ; The Lord 
God, Almighty God, God Almighty. Also pre- 
fixed to the designations of the persons of the 
Trinity, God the FoUher, God the Son, God the 
Holy Ghost, (For further examples, see the ac- 
companying words.) 

C900 tr. Bmda's Hist. iv. xviL (1891) 312 Wuldriende God 
Fa^der butan frunian. c tocxsMiSViic Smuts' Lives II, 

40 Sy hu Ttebletsod drihten god. Ibid. 78 Se aelmihti^a god. 
X340 Ayenh. 99 Godes sone hit made, I'o god |>e uader ine 
worde. God be Holy gost j>et is bet me acseb £’1420 
Prymer \ E. E. T. S.) 47 God, fadtr of heuene . . God he sone 
..God he holi gost, haue merci of us ! 

fe. In ME. often used without addition for 
Christ Similarly, in l6th c., in the year of God 
«5Anno Domini. Obs. (Ct Mother of God see 
Mother.) 

c Set. Whs. III. 500 And han he receyves God 

gostly. c 13S6 Chaucer Clerk's T, xoo6 By god that for us 
deyde. £'1565 Lindrsay fPkscottie) Ckron. (1728) 43 This 
Battle was stricken upon the Ascension-Day, in the 'x ear of 
God, One thousand four hundred and fifty three Years. 

f. The possessive is sometimes rhetorically in- 
troduced before certain sbs. God's poor, f Gods 
poverty: the poor regarded as entrusted by God 
to the care of the devout- God's truth : the ab- 
solute tnith. On Gods earth : now often used 
as a mere emphatic synonym for * on earth *. 

c 1400 Pknttman's T. 531 Of goddes pore they haten gestejc 
CX440 ymoPs Weil (E.'E. T. S.) 124 A gouelere is a tur- 
mentour of goddys jpore peple. X’dH Homilies, iCeeping 
Clean Ck, ri. 86 Not forgettytig to bestowe our alines vppon 
Goddes pouertie 1x6*3 poorej, 13% T, Stocker Citdle 
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Warres Lcme C. 1. 138 b, There were but 200 Spaniardes 
laid on Gods deare earth. 1847-78 Halhwell, God's- 
truth, an absolute truth. (So 1886 in Elworthv W. Somerset 
Word-bk.) 1898 Daily Netvs 3X May 6, 6 We talked of work- 
houses., and then for the first time 1 heard colloquially the 
phrase, * God’s poor.' 

6 . As an appellative. 

a. A Being such as is understood by the proper 
name God ; a sole Divine Creator and Ruler of the 
Universe; that which God is represented to be ac- 
cording to some particular conception (as the God 
of philosophy, of paiitheism, of Judaism), or is 
manifested to be in some special department of 
His action (as the God of Nattire, of Kevelaiioit, 
of Providence) ; God as contemplated in some 
special attribute or relation (as the God of love, of 
mercy y of vengeance, etc., the God who made us, 
etc., my or our God, etc.). 

1x38a WvcLiF2 Cor. xiii. u Haue pees, and Godot pees 
and loue schal be with 3011.] 1535 Coverdale Rom xv. $ 
I'he God of pacience and consolation. X563 B. Googe Eglogs 
viii. (Arb.) 63 A God there is, that guyds the Glol>€, and 
framde the fyckle Spheare, 1678 Cuoworth InielL Syst, 

l. V. 88q To Believe a God, is to Believe the Existence of all 
Possible Good and Perfection in the Universe. 1784 Cowpf.r 
Task IL 161 Happy the man, who sees a God employ’d In 
all the good and ill that checker life I 1813 Hurn Ps. 6* 
Hymns 283 The God of truth his church has biess’d. 1817 
Coleridge Sibyll. Leaves (1S62) 187 The Gttd wiio framed 
Mankind to be one mighty family. xSay Keblk Cht\ V., 
Communion, O God of Mercy, God of Might, 1877 E. R. 
CoNDER Bas, Faith Pref. 12 Is there a God? Is there an 
Infinite, All-wise, All-powerful Spirit? Mod. An unjust 
God would Ije no God at all. 

b. With partial reversion to the general sense 
(see i), in contexts where the One True God is 
contrasted with the false gods of heathenism, 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. (I'h.) cxxxv. 2 pam be ece is ealra godena 
god. r xooo ASlfric Deut. x. 17 Drihten sylf ys goda god, 
iiiEere god and nnhtij;, £:x4oo Maunoev. (1839) ^4* 

There is no God but on & Rlachomeie hi,s Mehsager. 

III. Phraseological uses of sense 5 . 

* Exclamatory and parenthetic phrases express- 
feeling or desire. 

1. The vocative, as ah God, oh God, my God, 
good God, etc., is used to express strong feeling or 
excitement. 

X340 Ayenb. ^ A god hou hi byeh foies [etc.]. 1573 Nem 

Custom XI. iii, Freciouse God, it frettes mee to the very galL 
£ 1586 C’xEss Pembroke Ps, lxxvul xvi, And yet (goad 
God) how ofte this crooked kind, Incenst him in tlie desert 
every where? 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. Ft, n. v. 61 Who’s this? 
Oh God ! It is my Father’s mce. n 1603 Hevwood Woman 
killed w. Kintin, nbiy) B 3, Sus. O God : a Surgeon there. 
j8xa T. .Amyot Speeches Windham I. 134 In which the 
words, ‘ My God ! ’ had been made use of on a light occasioiL 
3:85s Tennyson Maud i. 60 Ah God, as he used to rave. 

f b. Followed by a wish. Chiefly Sc. in the 
phrases God gif. Cod would to God that . • 

A verb may have been dropped in the!>c expressions. 

e 147S Rau/Coil^ear 734 Greit God gif I war now, . 'Ypon 
the mure, xsoo-ao Dunbar Pmms Ixu. 4 God gif 5e war 
Johne Thomsounis man, 1535 Lyndsay Satyre 1325 God 
nor my trewker mence ane ledder. 1570 Saiir. Poems 
ReforTft. xxii, 50 O monstrous bird ! God i\m ye gleddis 
I »theel get. xS9g Smaks. Much Ado iv. i 30S O God tliat 
I w'ere a man. 

8 . In phrases expressive of a strong wish, chiefly 
for the benefit or injury of some person, as God 
bless, detnm, help, preserve, save, \ shield, \ speed, 

yield (you, him, etc.); also God forbid, grant 
(that) ; God give (something) : for these see the 
various verbs. Hence occasionally used in parti- 
cipial expressions. 

Some of these phrases assumed abbreviated or corrupted 
forms through frequent use, asOW eyld iild,dild} you, god- 
dilgeyee ~s God yield you (see Yiklo) ; God b'my iduy)ye^. 
God be with you (see Goou-byh) ; GodiGodge) you good e%mn 
=Ood give you, etc. (also God digyou-den, God[g)igodeH : 
see CJooD-EVENi. In such phrases as have remained current, 
God is often omitted, as bless you, danm you, preserve us. 

*579 G. Harvey LeA to Spenser Wks. (Grosarl) 1. 24 Youre 
Latine Farewell Is a gO'Xily braue yonkerly peeot of work, 
and goddilge yee, I am alwayes maruellously liehokling vnto 
you, for your boumifull Titles. 1599 Marston Sco. Villanie 

m. xi. 2^ I'his bunibast foile-button. .after the God-sauing 
ceremony, B'or want of talke-stufie, fals to fainerj*. x6oo 

Summers Last B V//Wks.<Grosart) VI. 89 God glue 
you ]|ood night in 'Watling Street. X604 Shaks, Oth. i. iii, 
189 God be with you God bu'yl : 1 liaue done. 16x2 in 
Crt. 4 Times ^as. / (18481 I. 194 God keep them from base 
courses I *80^ Malkin Gil Bias iv, viii. r 8 A profusion of 
farewells and Chxi-be-with-jott’s. 18x4 WELLiNCTONlnGurw, 
Desp. (1838) XII. 6 God send that I may be in time to 
prevent mischief I X840 Dickkks Bam. Rudge xi. To te , . 
God-ble»«ad_ by one who carriedi * Sir ' before bis name . , 
was sfomethiite for a porter. X894 H. Gajroehkr I/nojT. 
Patriot S136 III bum every God-mnined Ikhis* i oome to. 

b. Many of the^e combinations, as God bless me 
(my soul, etc.), God save me, etc. are used (pro- 
fanely) as mere exclamations of surprise (see the 
vbs.). fSo in the shortenetl form Gods (^God 
save) me, my life, my soul, etc. 

i5Sk» Shaks. Mids. N. m i. 209 Gods my life 1 Stolnc 
hence and ^ieft me a*le«je. xjgpa H. Jowo-n Ev. Man in 
Hum. 111. tv, Gods my life: did you euer liear the like? 
a 1603 HsYWOon W&mam Mlled w. JCiMdn.ixbu'p F 4, Gods 
me no such dkpateh. *605 Ca awah A UFmles iit. i. E 3 b, 
Gods my deare soule, what wdden change h here f 
tr. Femere's Rm$t , «, 191 'Gods me, said Tnisiclea. 


f C. Godls forhot (see Forbode) God forbid. 
Hence corruptly God sware-bot, Godsworbet. Obs. i 

c 1460 Toioneley Myst. ii. 38, 1 fend, godis forbot, that euer 
thou thrife. c 1530 Int. Beauty Properties Women A v b, 
Ells godds forbod She hath equall power of my lyff vrider, 
god. 1611 CoTGR. s. V, Dim, A dieu ne plaise, God forbid, 
God sliicid, God svvare-bot. 1641 Witts Recreat, Epigr! 
526 One tels str.nnge newes, tother Godsworbet cries, The 
third shakes head, alack replies. ; 

9. In phrases which express dependence upon or 
grateful recognition of divine providence, a. Jf{pr 

and) God tv ill (also dial. Got hill, a Goddil) • 
God willing, f will God. {And God will was 
formerly sometimes used ironically, = ‘ save the. 
mark’.) 

<2x400 Rotn. Rose 4561 T.ove .shal never, if god wil, Here 
of me, . Ofience or complaynt. c 1470 Henry Wallace iv. 
766 Will God, I sail eschape this tresoune fals. xsssfi 
woLSEY in St. Papers Hen. F/// (1830) I. 184 The said 
realme may yet, God willing, be preserved and releved. 
1542 Becqn Pathw. Prayer xlvi. R ij b, Monstures, Monckes 
I would haue sayd, & other religious parsons, and God 
wyll, as they desyre to be called. 1588 MdrprH. EpisL 
(Arb.) 28 Naye (quoth Penrie) neuer so long as I line god- 
willing. 1602 .Shaks. Huju. i. v, 187. c 1688 H. Herbert 
in Reb. Warner EpJst. Curios. Ser. i. 72 We both Intecd, God 
willing, to set forward for London on Munday next. 1706 
WycHKRr.KY Let to Pope in Pis Lett. (1735? 25 Afterwards to 
spend two Mouths (God willing) with you, at Binfield. 1790 
Mrs. Wheeler Westmld, Dial. (xBai) 43 Lse find tea a 
maister, a goddil 1 1825-80 Jamieson s.v. Cothllly An Got. 
hill, if God will. .. ‘In Gotliill I’ll be there'. 1835 Mrs. 
Garlylk Lett. 1. 25 Next year, God willing, I .shall see you 
all again. 

b. Py (t«vV//) God's grace; by {with) God's 
help, assistance, blessing, etc. 

832 Kentish ( '/tarter in O. E. Texts 40/1 1 Ic ceolno’5 mid 
g(»ttes gefe en.-ebiscop. 13., Sir Beues {h.l\ 412 Y nam no 
truant, be godes grace, xsqo-20 Dunbar Poems xviii. 51, 

I sail, with Goddis grxy'e, Keip his command. 1619 Sander- 
SUN Lerm. ad Cler. i. (1689) 3, I shall by Gods assistance 
proceed . . to inquire how [etc.]. i66a Bk. Com. Prayer, 
Catechism y \'es verily; and by Gods help so I will. X859 
I'ennyson Enid 344 Here, by God’s grace, is the one voice 
for me. 

t c. {And\ God before (or to fore), under God’s 
guhknce. With God to friend', with God’s help 
or protection. Obs. 

c X374 Chaucer Troylus 1. T049 And dredelees, if that my 
lyf may la.ste, And god to-forn, lo, som of hem shal smarte,. 
£-x4oo aVw/. A’<?rj7 7198 I'hey shal neuere haue that myght, 
And god to forne for strif to fight I'hat [etc.], a 1450 Knt. 
de la Tour (1868) 14 Diuerse exsaumples, tire whiche, and 
God before, ye shade take hede of. c 1500 Mehtsine xxi. 
127 For god before we tende & purpose to gyue bataylle to 
the Sawtlan. 1533 J. Hevwood Paid. 4- Friar Biv, I wyll 
neuer come hether more, Whyle I lyue and god before. 1590 
SiHiNSER F. Q. i. i. 28 So forward on hb way (with God lo 
frend) He passed forth. 1594 Kvd Cornelia in. E 4 b, Els 
(god to fore my selfe may hue to see His tired corse lye toyl- 
ing in his Idood. 159^ Shak.s. Hen. F, 1. ii. 307 For God 
before, Wee'le chide tins Dolphin at his fathers aonre. 1609 
Drayton Cwwwr// 36 For in iny skill his sound recouerie 
lies, Doubt not thereof if setting God before. 

a. Under God : as a secondary cause or mediate' 
object of gratitude. 

1607 Peele's Jests B i a, Yet, quoth he, vnder God, I wil 
doe him some good. X619 in Crt, Times Jas. I (1848) II. 
170 The blessedness of this good work, under God, is to be 
attributed to the king alone. 

e. 7'hnnk God; God be thanked, praised, etc, 
t Earlier Code pone. h.ho praised (f loved) be God. 

ctzoo Trin, Coll. Horn. 11 Unbilettc is aiware aleid and 
rihte leue arered godeSonc. *352 Minot Poems (Hall) i. 53 
Bot, loued be Ootl, pe pride es slaked Of Ixam fete.]. 1599 
Shaks. Muck AdoM. i. 190 You breake jests as braggards 
do their blades, which God be thanked hint not. 1607 Peele’s 
Jests B I b, The fellow told him Owl be prai< ed, his good. 
Landlord was well recouered. 1753 Scots Mag. July 320/2 
Most of the landholders h:ive now, thank God ! abandoned 
that . . religion. 1842 Tennv.son Lady Clare 17 * 0 God be 
thank'd I . . Tliat ail comes round so just aud fair,’ 

10. Cod (t it) wot {arch. ; see Goddlt), God 
kmivs. a. Used to emphasize the truth of a state- 
ment 

a X300 Cursor M. 4473 {G5tt.) God wat . . I sal vndo pe wele 
hi sueuen. c 1300 Havelok 2527 per-of held he wel his oth, 
For he it [a priory) made, goo it woth. a XS29 Skelton 
Col. Clottle'i-XAf Than reniie they in euery stede, God wot, with, 
drunken uolles. t^rxsso Freirh Bemivik in Dunlmrs 
iWwr (1893) 287 He went fra hame, God wait, on Weddiins- 
day. 1564 Covkrdai-K Lett. Martyrs 77 It is impossible 
to set forth., ai y*^ was (God knoweth) tumultuously spoken.- 
X590 StiAK.s. Com. Err. v, i. 229 I'he Chaine, Which God 
he knowes, I saw* not. xS94"-“ Rich. ///, 11. iii. 18 Stood 
the State so? No, no, good friends, God w'^ot. axbvj 
Bavke On Epk. i. (1643) ^^^4 Commonly the most Chris- 
tians are counted good men godwot, but simple soules, of 
no iiart-s. x%9 Tenny.so.n Elaine 197 God wot, his shield 
is blank enough. 

b. Used with indirect question to im]dy that 

somethinjris unknown to the .speaker, and probably 
to every other human beinjtr. t 

^ xsd8 Graeton Chron. IL t;8 The sayd John was had after 
in great suspicion, whether justly or unjustly Gfxi knoweth. 
X646 Buck Rkk. II/, ni. 85 Ineir bodies were bestowed 
God wot where. ^ t&m Byron Werner tv. i. 51 'I'he country 
, . Is over-run with — God knows who. 1833 — Jitan ixv 
Ixvii, They fell in love;— she with his face. His grace, his 
God • knows- what . 

11. ' In cAincat appeals or exhortations, as for 
Gmfs s«kt; for Gm s lom ; m (also ta, a’) Godt, 
name ; f on or a Cod's half (see Half sb. 2 d). 
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GOD. 

Tor tlie ttse of ad juratory forms to the same effect, 
see J4. • 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8968 Madame he sede tior godes 
loue is t>is wel ido ]pat |wu {jss vnclene limes handiest. 
a 13,00 Cursar M, 47g& (Cott.) Ga we alle, in gods name. 

4800 (G 5 tt.), 1 50U pray for goddes sake |etc,]^ c 1386 
Chaucer Proi. 854 What, welcome be the cut, a goddes 
name. 1548 W. Patten Exped. Scatl. K viij, These a Gods 
name wear their targettes again the shot of^our small artil- 
ierie. 2583 Houlyband Carn^o dt Fior 15 For God sake let 
not iny tutor know it, 1593 Shaks. Rich, 11 ^ 11. i, 251 But 
what o' Gods name doth become of this ? i6io B. Jonson 
A kh, V. iii, For Gods sake, when will her Grace be at leasure ? 
*73S Pope Sat. loi Hold! for God’s sake — you'll 

oftend. 1859 T ENNYSON Elaine 504 For God’s love, a little 
air ! 1864 — Bn, Ard. 505 For God's sake, .let it be at once, 
f 12 . God pays : a proverbial expression of in- 
difference to the consequences of one^s action. Obs, 
1605 Loud, Prodigal Cib, There be some that bares a 
souldiers forme, That . . Goes swaggering vp and downe 
from house to house, crying God payes. 1616 B. Jonson 
Epigr. I. xii. Lieiii. Ski/t, His onely answere is to all, god 
paves. 1626 — Ai as of ihvls, Whom since they have 
shipt away, And left him God to pay. 

** In oat?ts. 

IS. By Goiiy t before (or foJ'e^ God\ also by Cod 
ahom, XpL By A 2). 

From a desire to avoid actual use of the sacred name come 
various distorted or minced pronunciations of the word; 
see Cock, Dod, Gad, Gar, Ged, Gog, Goles, Golly, Gom, 
Gosh,Gos{se, Gud,<jum ; also Adad, Adod, Bedad, Begad, 
Begab, Ecod, Egaii, Icod, Igad. Of these form.s only Cock 
and Gog xco common before 1600; the others^ occur mainly 
in the 17th and 1 8th c. Gar is by the dramatists chiefly put 
in the mouths of foreigners (cf. 14), 

1*97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7000 Vor gode [v,r. By god] be 
nexte king . . ne :;ef horn no^t foUiche so muche. a 1300 
Cursor M, 7934 ‘ Bi godd o-liue he suor his ath. 13. . Sir 
Beuts (A.) 1098 ‘ For gode quej? Beues, ‘ bat ich do nolle 
/T 1400 Gamelyn 469 It is nought wel served, by god that al 
made. 1460 Lybeaus Disc. 219 Be god \>3A bou^te me dere. 
CX500 Melusme xxxvi. 293 By god, my lord, shame is 
therof to you. 1519 InterL Four Elem. (Percy Soc.) 48 
That is well sayd, be God Almyght ! c *540 Hkywood 
P'our P. P. (Copland) Civ, Pardoner. I thought ye lyed. 
Poticary. And so thought I by god that dyed. 1557 InterL 
Youth B j b, I sweare by God m Trinitie 1 wyll go fetche 
him vnto the. Ibid. B ij b, A wyfe nay nay for God auowe 
He shall haue fleshe inoughe, 1599 Porter Angry IVom. 
Abingt, (Percy Soc.) 22 Fran. Are they so? Comes.^ I, 
before God, are they. x6io B. Jonson Akk. i. Ui, ’B’ore 
God, my intelligence Costs me more money, then my sliare 
oft comes too. 1617 Moryson Itin. u, 157 By God, Sir, 

I will doe for Queene Elizabeth that which I will not doe 
for my selfe. 1841-4 Emerson Ess.^^ Poet Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 
170 He says with the old painter, ‘ By God, it is in me, and 
must go forth of me ’. 1885 Ormsby Don Quix. n. xxxiv. 
in. 384 * By God and upon my conscience’, said the devil, 

‘ I never observed it 

M. In possessive combinations serving as asse- 
veiative or adjuratory fonmilse. Preceded by by 
or (in adjuratory use: cf. ii) hy for i also with 
omission of prep. (Cf. Gad sb.^ 3.) 

Corrupt or minced forms of these oaths are also common, 
Gods being altered or abbreviated to AdSy Cocks, Cods, 
Cuds, GadSf GogSf Guds, Mis, *Ods, W, 'Uds, 'Z (in Zooksy 
Zotmds) : of these only Cocks and Gogs are old, the others 
coming into use about x6oo or later; the full forms are 
rarely found after that date except as archaisms. I’he form 
Gars is assigned to foreigners, as gars blur, garzmone in 
Doctor Dodypoll C&dSXoti O. PL 111 . x2g),gar»oon in Far- 
qiuhar {Beaux Strat. ni. iii, etc.). 

a. With ordinary sbs., sometimes preceded by 
anadj. ; also with the adj. used elliptically, as God's 
blest, precious, etc. 

In some of these oaths the .sb. denotes an attribute of 
Deity; more usually, God's ~ Christ’s, as in God's arms, 
body, blood, etc. In some jocular oaths, as in Gods broker, 
jdsk, hat, malt, the sb. has no meaning in its connexion, 
being substituted for some word of solemn import. 

1611 Beaum. &: Fl. Knt. Burn. Pestle 1. iv, Bid the 
plaiers send Rafe, or by *Gods— , and they do not [etc.]. 
t6clS Merry Der'll Edmonton 1 16171 Cab, By *Gods blessed 
Angell, Thou shah well know it. c 13(86 Chaucer Pard. T. 
326 By *goddes Armes if thou falsly pleye [etc.]. CIS30 
/Itckscarner{c 1550) E ij, I forsake thy company. Imagyn- 
acyon. Goddes armes my company and why. 1575 Gcunm. 
Gnrton v. ii, A great deale more (by ^Gods blest,) than 
cheuer by the got. 1549 Latimer 7th Serm. be/. Edtv. PI 
(Arb. ) 200 To sweare by ^goddes bloude. 1562-3 Jack 
yiigler (Roxb.) 21 *Godes body horeson thefe who tolde 
thee that same. 1596 Shaks, r Hen. IP, n. i. 29 (Qo.) Gods 
bodie. The Turkies in my Panier are quite starued. c 1386 
Chaucer Skipm, ProL 4 For ^godis bonys Telle vs a tale. 
1573 Neio Custom in. i. Else I will smite thee . . by godde.s 
bones. 1622 Mabbs tr. Alemans Guzman d'Al/. n. 142 
*(fods-bores [cf. Bore sb. and Gog], what a deale of doe is 
here about nothing? 1535 LvNDESAY.S'rt/yr^' 932 That .sail wee 
do,be^Gods breid. 1592 Shaks. Rom. 4 - /uL iir. v. X77 Gods 
bread, it makes me mad. ^1537 Thersites^ (Roxb.) 64 Ye 
that I wyll, by '^'goddes deare brother. Ibid. 70 By goddes 
blessed brother Yf [etc.]. ^1386 Chaucer Milled s T. 557 
By *goddes corpus this goth foire and week 1535 Lynde- 
SAY Satyre 1943 Be *Gods croun . . I sail slay thee. ? a 1550 
Freiris Berxvik 234 in Dunbar's Poems (iZg'f) 293 A walk for 
'^Goddis dexd. 1839TENNYSON Elaine 676 Y ea, by *God’s death 
. ,ye love him well, 1564-78 ^^Godsdentie [see Dentie]. C1386 
Chaucer Reeve's T‘.35o Thow shah be deed by *goddes digni- 
tee. ’i ax$^ Freiris Berunk-K^fcapunbadsPoems^xZg^^zgs, 
I will thame haif be Goddis dignite. 1599, 1605 *God’s 
dines [see Dines]. 14 . . Sir Beues ^PynRon) 20x3, M graunt , 
sayde Beuys, ^by *goddys dome’. <ri46o Tmvneley Myst. 
xii. 305, A, *godys dere dominus, what was that sang? 334 ® 
Ayenb. 45 A knyqt wes i>et zuor be *godes e^en. C1530 
Hkkscorner {c 1550) E ij b, By ^goddes fast I was ten yere 
in Newgate, c 1570 Marr, Wit Sf Science v. E j b, "^Gods 


fifihe hostes and knowe you not mee. x<S7S Marvell Cm*r. 
Wks. 1872-5 II.43i> i have a passable good estate, 1 confess, 
but, GodVfish, I have a great charge upon’t- 1716 C’tess 
CowPER Diary (1864) 05 To which he replied, God’s Fish 1 
(that was his common Oath) I don’t believe a Word of all this. 

€ 1550 Wevbr Lusty yimenius D j. Yea by *gods foote that I 
Wyl be busye. 1599 Porter Angry I Pom. Abingt. (Percy 
Soc.) 58 Gods foot e— I crye God hartely mercy ! 1748 Smol- 
lett Rand, xi, *God’s fury ! there shall nopassangers 
come here. 1535 Lyndesay Satyre, 393 Or 5e Tuik skaith, 
be *Gods goun [etc,]. 1573 Custom ii, iii, Nowe by 
■‘‘goddes guttes I will neuer staye Tyll [etc.]. 1569 T. 
Preston Cambyses D iv b, *Gods hat neighbour come away. 
CX386 Chaucer Pard. T. 323 By '“’goddes precious herte 
and by his nayles. — Miller's T. 629 Help for goddes herte. 
3573 Custom 11. iii, Nay by Goddes harte, if I might 
doe what I list [etc.]. 1548 Hai.l Chron., Ediu. P, 19 By 

*god his blessed lady, I am a bacheler, 1589 Puttenha.m 
Eng. Poesie ni, xix. (Arb.) 238 Gods lady 1 reckon my 
selfe as good a man as he. 1598 B, Jonson Ev. Moot in 
H um. II. iii, By *Gods lid, and you had not confest it — ^ 1609 
Ev. Worn, in Hum, 11. i. in Bullen O. PL IV, By Godsdid, 
if I had^knowne [etc.]. 1604 Honest lf 7 iP. (1635) 

G 3 b, *Gods life, I was ne'r so tlirumbed since I was a 
(gentleman. 1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IP, iii. in. 71 (Qo.) *Gods 
light I was neuer cald .so in mine owne hou.se before. 
<*1603 Heywood Woman killed w. Kindn. iy.6x7) D 4, 
Gods light, barke within there. 15x9 InterL Pour Elem. 
(Percy Soc-i 36 *Goddis Lorde ! seist not who is here 
now ? 1600 Dekker Shoetnaker's Holiday (1618) D 4, Guds 
Lord tis late, to Guild Hall I must hie. 1575 Gamm. 
Gurton v ii, *Gods malt. Gammer gurton. c 1386 Chaucer 
Sqr.'s ProL x Ey *goddes mercy seyde our Hoost tho. 
c 1540 Heywood Four P. P. (Coplandj D j b, No stone left 
.standyng by *goddes mother. 1613 Shaks. Hen. Pill, v. 
i. 153 Gods blest Mother, I sweare he is true-hearted. CX460 
Townehy Myst. xvi. 116 By *gottys dere naly.s I wyll 
peasse no limger. xfmo Dev.v.vm. Shoemaker's Holiday {x6\o) 

H 2 b, Gods nailes do you thinke I am so base to Gull you ? 
13 . , Sir Beues (A ) 2191 Be "“gode-s name, Ichaue for l>e 
sofred meche shame, c 1460 'I envneley Myst. ii. 400 Peasse, 
man, for *godis payn. c 13^ Chaucer Shipm. Prol.x^ A-bide 
for ^godis digne pattsion. 1535 Lyndesay Satyre 1438 That 
.sail we do .. be Gods passioun. is8g Puttenham Eng. 
Poesie in. xvii. (Arb.) 194 Gods passion .. said she, would 
thou haue me beare mo children yet? 14.. Sir Beues 
(PynsoiB 2090 , 1 the tel by *goddys pyne. c X386 Chaucer 
Melib. Prol. 18 Gladly . . by goddes swete pyne. c 1460 
Toivneley Myst. iii. 227^, 1 swere bi godi.s pyne. ^ X569 T. 
Preston Cambyses Bjb, Yea *Gods pittie, begin ye to 
intreat me? 1592 Greene Upsi. Courtier ''R'k?,. (Grosart) 
XI. 219 There were sweete Lillies, *Gods plenty, which 
shewed faire Virgins neede not weepe for wooer.s. 1562-3 
Jack yngler (Roxb. L 23 Hens or by *gods precious I .shalj 
breake thy necke. 1602 How a man may choose Good IPiJ'e 
K 3, Gods pretious call me dotard. 3599^ Porter Angry 
Worn. Abingt, (Percy Soc.) 59 Go to, mistris; by *Gocis 
pretious deere, If [etc.]. 1859 Tennyson Enid 368 Here 

*God’s rood is the one maid for me. 1575 Gntnm. 
Gurton v. ii, *Gods sacrament the villain knaue hath drest 
vs round about. 1577 Misogonus ii. iv. 157 (Brandi Quellen 
448) *Gods sacringe, I haue lost a noble at t wo settes. c 1460 
Towneley Myst. ii. 45S Bi *Godis sydis, if thou do, I shall 
[etc.]. £1530 Hickscorner (c^isso) E ij, By goddes sydes 
1 had leuer be hanged. ri386 Chaucer Miller's Prol. 2^ 
By ^goddes soul . . that wol nat I. 1573 New Cttsiojn i. ii, 

I can not by goddes sowle. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in 
Hum. IV. i, Draw, or by '“'Gods will ile thresh you. 1599 
Porter Angr^ Worn. Abingt. (Percy Soc.) 96 GodsvHill, tis 
.sir Ralph Smith, cisso Wevkr Ltisty yuventus Dij, This 
is an ernest fellow of “’gods worde. 1535 Lyndesay Satyre 
991 That sail I nocht, be *Gods wounds. X573 Next) Custom 
II. iii, By goddes glorious woundes hee was worthy of 
none. 

fb. With sbs. not found in other contexts, and 
prob. in most instances corrupt or fabricated, as 
(^_y) God's bodykins, pittikins ( body, pity) ; by 
God's diggers', God's luM\ by God's me (? from 
8 b); Gods nigs; {by) God''s santy, sonties (p 
sanctity) ; God's sohinges. See also Godsookebs 
and Gad sb.^ a* 

1602 Shaks. Ham. n. xi. 254 ■*Gods bodykins man, better. 
1651 Cleveland Poems 21 By '“Gods-diggers, Hee’l swear 
in words at large. 1577 Misogonus iv. i. 144 (Brandi Quellen 
481) *Gods ludd. 1599 Porter Angry Worn. Abingt. 
(Percy Soc.) 104 Yet, by *'Gods me, lie take no wrong. 1622 
Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman dAl/ ii. 142 '’^Gods nigs 
(my masters) you need not find such fault with it. ^ a 1643 
W. Cartwright Ordinary iv, i. (1651) 59 Godsnigs the 
Farme is mine, and must be so. 1600 Dekker Shoemaker's 
Holiday (1618) C 3, '^Gods pittikins, hands off, sir, heres my 
Lord. 1604 — Honest Wh, (1635) K 2, *Gods santy, yonder 
come Friei-s. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. n. ii. 47 Be *God 
sonties, ’twill be a hard waie to hit. 1577 Misogonus 11. ii. i 
j (Brandi Quellen 437), *Gqds sokinges, houlde your handes. 

I d-c. Gods my arms, passion, pity, etc. (^bycon- 
i fusion with 14 a and 8 b), Obs, 

1577 PHsogonus L iii, 74 (Brandi Quellen 432) Godes my 
armes, 1599 (Chapman Hum. Dayes Plyrth Plays 1873 1 . 58 
Gods my passion what haue I done? 1604 Dekker Honest 
AFA. (16351c 4b, Gods my pittikins, .some fooleorotherknocks. 
Ibid, D, Nay, God.s my pitty, wliat.aix Asse is that Citizen 
to lend monie to a lAjrd 1 

15 . In solemn asseverations, as ^ so God me 
bless, sa2Je, eta; so help me God (see Help); as 
God's my judge, etc. Also with omission of so or 
as, and occasional corruption of the verb. 

c 1386 Chaucer PleEb. ProL 4 Also wisly god my soule 
blesse, Myn eres aken [etc.], <rx46o Towneley Myst. xiii. 
550 No, so god me blys. 1589 TrL Love Fortune iv. 
(Roxb.) X20 As Md juggle me, when I came neere them 
[etc.]. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Mmi in Hum. ii. ii, I am 
asham’d of this base cour^ of life, (God’s my comfort) 
but [etc.]. Ibid. iv. i. As Gods my judge, they should haue 
kild me first. ^i6xx Beaum. & Fl. Philasterw. iii, God 
uds me, I understand you not. 1842 Tennyson Lady Clare 
23 ^ As God’s above . . 1 speak the truth.’ 


, attrib. Comb, A 

16 . Substantive combs, a. attnbutive and appo- 
sitive, as god-belly, -clan, •crocodile, and in 
fi.. gods-atoengers, f -giimdiam '. f God-bote (see 
qnot. 1674); God-home, the home of 

God, heaven ; also used by W. Morris as transl. of 
ON, Gobheimr, the abode of the gods; god- tree 
(a tree worshipped as a god ; also see qu ot. 1866). 

1868 Gladstone yuv. Mundixv. § 3(1869) 527 That under- 
ground region, in which dwelt the *Gods- Avengers, and 
which was the realm of Aides and Persephone. 154a R, 
WiSDOMK in Strype Eccl. Plem. I . App. cxv. 322 This article 
[disbelief in masses for the dead] they take for my greatest 
iieresie. For indede this wringeth their '“God-belly, that 
his eyes water for pain. 1675 J. Smith Chr. Relig. Ap- 
peal iL 20 'J'hat devouring God'-belly-gulph Hetiogahalus. 
c 1000 Laws 0/ /Ethelred vi. c. 51 in Thorpe Laws I. 
328 And ;^if for '“god-botan feoh-bot ariseS, 1674 Blount 
Giossogr. (ed. 4), God-bote (Sax.), a Fine or amerciament 
for crimes and offences against God; also an Ecclesias. 
tical or Cllmrch fine, [lienee in Phillibs, Bailey, and 
mod. Diets.] 1889 R. B. Anderson tr. Rydberg's 
Tout. Myth. 142 One of the *god-clans has committed 
the murder, ax^t YLoiNVna yTtvenal 272 While.s . . the 
^god-crocodile seem’d tame, all was welt. 1665 Sir T. 
Herbert 7 'mr', 11677) 56 This their "“Godfire is not com- 
posed of common combu.stibles. 1876 Morris Sigurd iiL 
217 The kin of the ■“God-folk. 1844 Mrs.^ Browning 
Dead Pan xiii, Shall . . no hero take inspiring From 
the *God-Greek of her lips? 1610 Healey iS 7 . Aug. 'Ciiie 
of God 125 For all the helpe of these '“gods-guaxdians, 
there was not one king of them that continued hisraigne 
in peace, 1839 Bailky Fes f us xiii. 11848) 120 *God-home 
and glory-land. 1876 Morris Sigurd irr. 216 A burg of 
people builded for the lords of God-home meet. Ibid. ly. 
379 Round the fettered and bound they throng As men in 
the bitter battle round the *God-kxn over-strong. 1862 H. 
Stenckr P'irsi Princ. 11, xv. § 122 (1875) 344 All titles of 
honour are originally the names of the *g<xi-king. 18. . 
Mrs. B rowning Island xxvii, Or Poet Plato, had the undim 
U insetting *God-light broke on him. a lyix Ken Hymnotheo 
Poet. Wks. X721 111 . 109 The holy Jesus . . Co-effluent “^God- 
Love on hi.s Spirit shed. 1634 Massinger Very Woman 
HI. i, They have new creators, *God-tailor, and '“God- 
mercer. 18., Mils. Browning Seraph fy Poet,’Yih.e:zeLxz'pft 
sings before the manifest "“God-Ope. 1772 Nugent tr. 
Hist. Fr. Gerund 1 . 522 Building to the '“God-Rani 
the fir.st temple. 1697 Dryden AEneid Ded. h 4, iFneas 
. . had the same '“God-Snuth to Forge hi.s Arms as had 
Achilles. 1839 Bailey P'esius (1854) 412 He in the “God- 
state first, .passed away, x%66Treas. Bot., “Godtree, EHo- 
dendron anfraciuosnm. 1896 F. B. Jevons //ib/. 

Relig. xix. 252 A branch of the god-tree, some actual ears 
of wheat or maize, are worshipped as Very God. 

b. objective, as God foe, -hater, -maker, -monger, 
etc. ; God-dreading, -making vbl. sbs, 
a X300 Cursor M. 29205 ]?e gift o wijt..o “gode dreding. 
1615 Chapm A N Odyss, t, 1 1 8 The “God-foe Polypheroe. 1643 
Vicars (if/yA-) A Looking-Glasse for Malignants: ©r God’s 
hand against “God-haters. 1541 Barnes iPks. (1573) 34®/* 
Now woulde I knowe of the.se new '“Godmakei’s, by whose 
power and helpe that the first Sainte came into heauen. 1875 
M. Arnold Isa, xl-lxvi. Notes 122 ‘i'his God-maker is 
hungry and faint, even at the very lime that he is at his God- 
making. 16x3 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 652 Art. .in this 
matter of '“■God-making, commonly gets the upper hand. 
1883 j. Parker Apost. Li/e 11 . zo6 You will be but jostling 
a whole crowd of '“god-monger.s. 1647 Trapp Comm, yohti 
iii. 15 By like reason we may say that sin is'“God-murther. 
— Comm. Rout. i. 30 Haters of God. And so *God-mur- 
therers. — Comm, Coloss. i. 21 Haters of God . . and so 
“God-.slaiers. — Metllf. TheoL in Comm. Ep. 730 This is 
yyfi’/c/zfiVw, ■“God-slaughter. 1681 Ahs. ■^chit, 

50 Gods they had tried of every shape^ and size That “god- 
smiths could produce, or priests devise. 1895 Spurgeon 
in Daily Neves 7 Oct. 6/4 When I was at Pompeii I saw 
a God-smith’s shop. He had several statues finished up to 
the face. 

o. possessive (see also 5 f), as f G-od*» band, 
the bond of marriage ; f God’8 board (see Boaed 
sb, 6) ; t G-od's body, tbe sacramental bread ; 
God*3 book, the Bible; f Q-od’s ebest, the 
temple-treasury ; God’s cop© (see CoPE .r ^.3 2) ; 
God’s-daughter, t day (see quots.) ; f God’s ey© 
[=: mecl.L. Oculus Ckristi], Claby ; also (see quot, 
1880) ; f God’s flower, Helichrysnm Stoechas 
{Treas, Bot. i866) ; f God’s g-uests, strangers, 
chance coiners; t <i-od*s house, {a)7si pyx, {b) 
an almshouse [cf. F. maison Dieu] ; God’s image, 
the human body (after Genesis i, 27) ; f God’s 
kichel (see quot.) ; f God’s marks (see quot, 
155S) J God’s service, fin Coverdale [after Ger, 
gottesdienst] = ■worship, an act of worship ; f God’s 
sond, send, what is sent by God ; hence, worldly 
possessions (cf. God’s good); God’s Sunday (see 
quots.); f God’s tokens = marks. See also 
God’s acre, God’s good, God’s-penky. 

In OE. and ME. the posses.sive was also employed in such 
phrases as God’s church, house, lamb, man, mother, son, 
word, etc. where the modern expression commonly is the 
church, house, etc. 0/ God; see the various sbs. 

1375 Barbour ..Smre iv. 41 Hyr dochtir. .Was coupilTyt in- 
to ^goddis band. With Walter, Stewart off Scotland. 1387 
Tbevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 313 A wenche..fenge ^Goddes 
body an Ester day. 1549 Ponet D^. Marr. Priests 45 He 
hadde the same day sayde inas.se {which he called the 
makynge of Gods body). 971, 1548 "^God’s book [see Book 
sb. 13I. X635 D. Dickson Hebr. vi.28 As manie Plagues as 
are written in God’s Booke. 1535 Coverdale Mark xii. 41 
lesus sat ouer agaynst the *Gods chest & behelde how the 
people put money in to the Gods chest. 1520-53 *God’s 
cope [see Cope sb,^ 2]. 1598 Florio, Montemari, impossi- 


GOD. 

bilkies, gods cope, lieauen and earth, seas and mountaines. 
rs44o i^^r/r(E,E.T.^ 292 He mordryth ^goddys 

dowjter, Jjat is, his owen soule. 14., Exortacio in die 
Pascke in Hampson Medii Mzi Kal, I. 186 [I'he Paschal 
Day] in some place is callede Esterne Day, and in sum place 
^Goddes Day, , . MS. S loans No. 5 in Hacliwell .s.v., 
‘^Qo&tiidis:,gallitntum s88o Bkitten& Holland Plant~n,y 
God’s Eye Veronica Ckmnmdrys. ^ 1597 Gerarde Herbatl 
II. cxcvii, § 5. 522 Golden Flower is called in Latine Coma 
anrea. .in English Golde Flower, *Gods Flower, and Golden 
Stoecados. 2393 Dangl. P. PI. C, xvi. 199 Mynstralcie can 
ich nat muche bote make men murye. .and welcome *godes 
gistes. <72400 Plowman's 'P, 747 On the pore they woll 
nought spend Ne no good give to goddes gest. 2377-8 
Durham Acci. Rolls 387 Item in uno Chaliskays et uno 
*Godeshous pro rotulis officii, vjV. 1423 in Entick London 
(1766) IV. 354 The same house to be called for ever 

or almes-house. s6io Holland Canidm's Brit. i. 
284 Sir Richard de Abberbury , . founded for poore people 
a Gods-house INble, Almeshouse]. 1837 Col. Thompson Sp. 
I/o. Com, 19 May, Many in that House were old enough 
to have seen *God*s image sorely mangled, .for what were 
termed political offences. iS98Speght Chaucer's IVhs.E bbb, 
A cake, .called a *Gods kicnell, becaase godfathers and god- 
mothers vsed commonly to giue one of them to their god- 
children, when they asked blessing, 1532 in W. H. Turner 
Select, kec. Oxjhrd {t^^) xos He,.also was full of *Gody.s 
markys. 2558 Warde tr, Alexis' Seer. (15681 39 A very good 
remedye agaynst the raarkesof the plague, commonly called 
Goddes raarkes, 1630J, Taylor (Water P.j Whs. i. 59/2 Some 
with Gods markes or Tokens doe espie, Those Marks or 
T oken.s, shew them they mast die. 1679 J . Brown Lzye Faith 
(17x6) II, XV. 127 We should make the Cro.ss of Christ wel- 
come, because it is *God's Send. 1535 Coverdale 2 Sam. x v, 
8, 1 shal do a ^Gods seruyee vnto the Lorde, —> Acts xvii. 23, 
I haue gone thorow & sene youre gods seruyee. 2306 in Pol. 

iCaraden) 223 Alie f>e o^er pouraille ,, mihten be ful 
blype ant thonke *godes sonde. <7 1386 Chaucer Shipman's 
Tl 2 j 9 Ye have ynough pardee of goddes sonde, c 2440 York 
Myst.xivu 217 With synne was I never filid, Goddis sande is 
on me sene. 24, . Exortacio indie Paschein Hampson Medii 
Mvi Kal. IL, 184 pis is callede in some place Astur Day; 
& in sum place 'Pasche Day, &; in summe place '^Godeis 
Sunday. 2483 Festival d iiij, I'his day also is callyd goddes 
sonday. For crist goddes sone thys day rose from deth to 
lyf. Hester Seer, PMorm. iii* xxix. 45 *^Gods tokens, 
the whiche commonly come vnto those that haue the Pesti- 
lent Feuer. 

17. Participial combinations, a. With actiye 
pples. (chiefly objective), as God'mhrinKy -affront^ 
in^^ etc, 

<2 2711 Ken Hymtiotheo Poet. Wks. 2722 III. 326 A *God- 
adormg Race. 2672 M. Bruce Good News Etdl Times 
(2708) 10 The most ^God-affronting Perjury, 2885 W, de 
Gray Birck Life Harold Proi. 205 The glorious and *God- 
bearing , Crosis, <21649 Drumm. of Hawth, Poems NPes. 
(2721) 33. Men awless, lawless live, .a ^God-contemning race. 
Ibid, 24 ^God-despising wights, a vjxx Ken Hymnarium 
Poet. Wks, 1722 li. 222 The Sin, which from the *God- 
detesting ^irit streams. 2895 J. Smith Message Exod, xv, 
250 This ^God-disowning, good-aefying spirit. 2728 Rowe 
tr. Lucan iSo' The wily, fearful, ^Gw-dissemliling Maid. 
*<573 Janeway Heamn m E. (2847) 294 *God-est'ranging, 
sins. 2850' Carlyle Lafterd, Pampk. iv, 30 Putrid un- 
veracities and ^godforgetting greedinesses. 2fo3 Harsnet 
pop. Impost 73 The *God-gastring Giants, whom Jupiter 
overwhelmed with Pelion and Ussa. 1607 R. C. tr. Plstiemie's 
World of Wonders i. i. 20 They tell vs strange tales of god- 
gastering Giants, who heaped mightie mountains one ypon 
another. <i 1712 Ken Urania Poet. Wks. 3^21 IV, 448 (Jod- 
hymning Saints. — Blwtdina ibid, 519 *God4ntenerating 
Pray'rs. 1678 GALECrf. Gentiles 111.65 Christ's crucifixion . . 
was a sin . . containing . . *God-kil Uug bloud-guiltinesse. 1838 
S. Bellamy Betrayal 64 Example fair Thou wast, of *God- 
lovii^ humility. 2639 Fuller Holy Warn, xxxvli. (2640) 93 
A *(xod-mocktng equivocation. 2860 Pusey Min. Propk. 
306 Amaziah and the *God-opposing party. 262a Drayton 
Poly-olh. V. 76 Her *God-resembling sonne [.Achilles], 289a 
J. nmcm^NOurLordt$Sigmi.2$ A believing *^God-seeing 
heart. 

b. With passive pple. (chiefly instrumental), as 
God-begotUn, -huiU^ -created., etc. 

C. I*. Johnstone Canada 56 CaiTj-ing on the ^God- 
assigned task of conquering the earth. <zi6oa Drayton 
Heroic. Ep. xi. 80 That horse of fame, that *God-begotten 
steed. 1839 Bailey B'estm i. (18481 3 Ail souls, impregned 
with spirit, God-begot. 1838 J. Stevenson tr. Beda's Eccl. 
Hist (,2853) 577 That . . the sanctity of the *God-beIoved 
further might be manifested to the faithful. 1715-20 Pope 
Iliad xiii. 1030 Your boasted city, and your *god-buiU wall. 
*733 Thomson Liberty rv. 297 The seeming Ck>d-built City, 
x^x Miall in Nonconf I. 97 An image, .not *God-created, 
but made by the hands of man. 17x5-20 Pope Iliad vt. 236 
The . . *god-descended chief. 1862 H. S fencer First Princ. 
II. XV. § 232 (1875) 344 Presently others of the god-descended 
race were similarly saluted, ifitos W. M, Ramsay St Paul 
x. ii. 216 The usual type of ♦God-driven devotees. 2868 L». 
Houghton Select, fr. Wks. 105 The greatest of all possible 

S ifts, Which ♦God-empowered man can give to man. a xjxx 
'.EN Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks, 2721 1. 129 Food to ev’ry 
*God-enamourid Mmd. i860 Pusey Min. Propk. 562 I.et the 
♦God-enlightened soul go on [etc. ]. — Led. Daniel ii. 

61 Human power, . has a majesty, lent it by God, even when it 
abu.ses the ''God -entrusted gift. 1675 Hobbes Odyss, (2677) 34 
Choisest meat, Which none but ♦god-fed kings eat. 1643 Mil- 
ton Divorce i. ii.6 If the woman be naturally so of disposition, 
as will not help to remove, .that same ♦God-forbidd'n lone- 
Iine.s.s, which [etc.]. 2889 R. Buchanan Heir of Litme vi, 
*A * God-forgotten place’, he said at last, as the dog-cart 
stopped. 2i^ A. J, Butler Dante, Par. lu 17 The ♦God- 
formed realm, 2856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Aristoer. Wks, 
(Bohn) n. 77 Knowing .. what a crew of ♦God-forsaken 
robbers they are, x886 T. Hkney Fortunate Days 8$ I'he 
G«,)d-forsakenest spot that ever mine eyes were set on. 2800 
Asiat A nn. Reg,, Citron. India 32/2 This ♦God-given victory. 
1865 Sbeley Eccf Homo it (ed, 8) 24 The Mes.siah was., to 
crush all opposition by God-^iven might. 2712 SHAinrESS. 
Ckanw, ityiy} II. 337 In this case 'tis not a self-govern'd 
but a ♦Go^'govem’d machine. 2860 Pusey Min. Propk, 
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287 The natural ♦God-implanted feeling is the germ of the 
spiritual. 2622 Drayton xxiv. 505 That ♦God in- 

spired man, with heauenly goodnes.se fild. 1839 Bailey 
Festus XX. (1848) 265 God-inspired To utter truth, 2839 
Longf. Hyperion 11. vi. (1853) 103 He is what the Tran- 
scendentalists call a ♦God-intoxicated man, 2877 E. Cairo 
Philos. Kant iii. 43 Spinoza is more truly described by 
NovalLs as a God-intoxicated man. 2870 Momis Earthly 
Par. in. IV. 246 Grief must he hide.. If he would be ♦god- 
loved and conquering still. 1598 Drayton iVlrrw. Ep. xii. 
69 Nor do I boast my ♦God-made Gtandsires skars. 2860 
Pusey Min. Propk, 336 The ♦God-opposed world. 2832 
Carlyle Sari. Res. hi. vii, New Churches, where the true 
♦God-ordained .. may find audience, and minister, 

‘ Rita ’ Vivienne vi, i, One of those ♦God-sent chances which 
sometimes befriend us in our hours of peril. 2838 S. Bellamy 
Betrayal 61 Nor longer tarrieth, "^God-sped, and fain His 
course to fini.sh. 2886 Ruskw Time 4- 'Hdc 20 The wisely 
sharp methods of Godsped courage, 2871 R. Ellis tr. 
Catullus Ixii. 30 When shone an happier hour than thy ♦god- 
speeded arriving? 1676 Cudworth Serm. t John ii. 3, 4 (ed. 
3) 40 He is a true Christian indeed that is *God-tought. 
2839 Bailey F'esius viii. (1848) 92 His ♦God-vouched inherit- 
ance of Heaven. 2870 Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. 34 
Some ♦god- wrought eagle-wings. 

18. Adjective combinations, as ^God-fuU^ f -un- 
like, Also GoDFUh, Godlike. 

2609 J, Davies Holy Roode F 3 b, Wilt he .so God vnllke, 
to see thy God Embrace the Whip, and thou abhorre the 
Rod ? 2648 Hb:rrick Fareimll vnto Poetrie 22 in Hesper, 

(1869) 440 Those god-full prophets. 

God (gFd), Novi,^ rare. [f. the sb.J 

1. a. irons. To /make into a god, to deify; to 
worship as a god, 1 >. quasi-Znzffji'. 7'o god it i to 
play the god. 

2595 Spenser Cot Clout 810 love . . taking [Cupid] up to 
heaven, him godded new. 2606 Sylvester Du Barias n. iv. 
m. SchismeAigt. 3 Hee, Godding Calves,' make.s Israel to 
Sin. 2^ Shaks. Cor. v. ni. 21 1'lii-s last old man . . Lou'd 
me aboue the measure of a Father, Nay godded me indeed. 
1668 (Slanvill IHus Ultra (1688) 93 in those days men 
G'Odded' their Benefactors. 2872 H. N, Hudson Shaks., 
ful. C.Tntrod., We have Caesar.. godding it in the loftiest 
style.. The passage where Cassius, mockingly gods Caesar. 
2884 TE'NNYson Becket ,v. iii, How the good priest, gods 
himself ! 2896 F. H, Trench in Datly^ News ax Dec. 6/5 
Who, by the 'Silent Gre'cks’ immortal main, Gods it on earth 
against the human cause. 

2. In passive pple. , Codded with Cod, made 
partaker of the Divine, nature, a phrase used by 
the Familists in the i 6 ~ifth c. (cf. Christed), 

2576 T, Knewstub Serm. in Confutation (1579) S x b, For 
H. N. nis Christe was. .first man, and after, by his suffering, 
was 'Godded with God. 2^647 Pagitt Heresiojp^, (ed, 4) 95 
All illuminated Elders are ' wdded with God, or deified, 
2656^ [see Ckristed},' t66t Pagitt Heresiogr, (ed. 6) ax 5 
There was one Richard Lane, a young man . , said . . that ' 
he was changed into the Divine nature, that he was 'Christed 
with'Chiist and 'Godded with God and co,nsequentIy perfect 
God and perfect man, 2739 J. Trapp Righteom ot/er»m. 
('2758) da Ridiculous jargon of being Godded with God. 
Hence 0o*dd6<i 0>l, a, 

<2x626 Beaumont ,Af<a!m Vng, Gmtlmmmmt m. Ancient 
Man Poems (1640' 1 1 a, Smooth, as the 'godded Swan, 
or Venus Dove. 2675 J. Smith Chr, Relig. Appeal i. 28 
While impious Csesar and his Godded rout spurn [etc,]. 
God, obs. form of Good, 

God-almighty (g^dglmai^ti). Also 7 - {coUoq, 
and diaK) God-a-raighty. 

1. a. =God^/ 7 . 5 . (See also Almighty, Almight, 
Almightin.) 

C870 Codex Aureus Imcr, 15 In O. E. Texts 175 On 
Codes almaehti scs noman. <2 2000 Dream of Rood 39 
Ongyrede hine ha T^^etong hmleS, b^et waas god mlmihtig. 
ctijs Lamb, Horn, $ In swa muchele edinodne.s$e godal- 
mihti hine dude for us. a 2300 Cursor M. 279 (Giitt.) Godd 
all-mightin Turnd water into win. 2594 Hooker Eccl, 
Pol. HI. i. § 10 Our hartie prayer vnto God airnightie is, that 
[etc.]. 2604 Dekkeb i<r/ Pt, Honest Wh. <1635) 13 b, Tell 
me, whither is he gone? 7'ow. Why to God a mighty. 
2643 Observ, Relig. Med. 29 Steered and levelled 

by God Almighty. 1864 Tennyson North. Farmer 45 Do 
godamoighty knaw what a’s doing ? 

b. In derisive use (with a and in pL) : One who 
poses, or is regarded by others, as omnipotent. 

(2609 C. Butlf.r Fem. Mon. {. (1623') C 4, I haue read .. 
How there were Bees ^ wtee and .skilful, as . . to descrle 
a certain little God-a mightie, though he came among them 
in likeness of a Wafer-Cake.] 268a Drydkn Medal no This 
side to day, and that to morrow burns ; So all are God- 
a’mighties in their turns. 2795 Wolcot (F. Pindar) Ode to 
French Wks- 281a III. 334, I, in life’s more early day, 
Deem'd Kings young God-almighties, form’d for sway. 

2. dial, (See quots . ) 

2847-7S HAtuwEiu God'AlmigAifs-Cow, the ladybird. 
2886 Elwoethy W. Somerset Worddh., God Almighty's 
bread and cheese, wood sorrel, Oxaiis Acetosella. God 
AimigAty's cock and Jthe robin and wren]. 2893 G. B. 
Leslie Lett, to Marts xiv. 95 note. An Oxford friend tells 
me of a curious name for woodlicc current in Oxfordshire, 
namely * God Almighty's pigs’, 
t Qtjd-ar-me^rcy , intphr. Oh. AlsoiSgoda- 
gatlmmerey, 7 god-a-mass j, [ « Gbd 
kapb mercy (sometimes so written ; see 2 , qiiot. 
a 1617 ), nsed in the sense ^ God reward you* (see 
Mjbkot), and hence as a mere expression of thanks.] 
1, Used as an exclamation of applause or thanks# 
Const, of, 

(In tht latest exampl« app, used as a mere exclamation.) 

a 2440 SirSgiam, 96 * Nay, syr , . Ye are a nobylle knyght 
, , God a mercy, syr I ’ $eyae hee. c 24% D/gby Myst, 
(1882) HI. 629 'God a mtny, syraont, bat tea wylt me know®, 
c xs»a AYng^- Barker xx6 in Umlitt E, A F, 9 Godamtoey, 


GOB-DAMH'-ME, 

sayd our kyng, of they serueyse to days. 2568 Like Will 
to Like Aiv, By ma.sse god a marsy my vreend nickol. 
1632 Chettle Trag, Hoffman I> Well god-a-mercy 
friend, thou got’st me grace: But more of that at leasure. 
265S Ford, etc. Witch Edmonton i, ii, Warb. Wilt be 
angry, Wasp? O.Cart. God-a-mercy, Sue, She’ll firk him 
on my life, if he [etc.]. 2790 Byyiander 213 God a mercy. . 
what a hafjpy thing for old Corin. xSaS Scott F. M. Perth 
V, Nay, God-a-mercy, wench, it were hard to deny thee 
time to busk thy body-clothes. 

Prov.phr. ^ 2597 J. Payne Royal Exch. 5 As the hostes 
reckonyng with her gest less willinge to lodge in her how.s, 
then his tyred horse, made low curtesy . . to the teaste, and 
seyd gathamercy horse. 2710 Brit. Apollo III. No.’ 118. 
3/1, I find I’m whole, God a Mercy Horse, 
b. ironically ', =‘ Many thanks (to).’ 

1598 T. Bastard Chrest. (1880) 26 But our Eliza Hues, 
and keepes her crown, Godamercy Pope, for he would pull 
her downe. 1603 Florio Montaigne in. ix. (x632) 547 
Theeves and .stealers (godamersie their kindnessej have iti 
particular nothing to say to me. 

2. quasi“.jA An expression of thanks, a Hhank- 
you *. Worth god-a-mercy, worth giving thanks 
for, of some value or importance (similarly 
worth g.). No god-a-mercy, no special merit. 

2563-87 F.oxeA. «S* M. (1596) 103/2 As it is trulie said of 
TuIIie ; out of Asia (saith he to Hue a good life, is no goda- 
mercie ; but in Asia .. that is praise woorthie. 2600 Hol- 
land IJvy XXIX. iv. (1609) 722 He would be readie to assist 
him with such a power of foote and horse as were worth 
god amercy [L. hand contemnendis]. <22627 Bayne On 
Epk. (1643) X30 For to choose one out of grace to have this 
or that hee shall well pay for, is grace not worth God have 
mercy. 2'626 Meade in Blllis Orig. Lett. Sen i. iii. No. 328 
If we stayed to expect the event in Parliament, it would 
not be worth God-ha-niercy. 2655 Bramhall Def True 
Lib. 203 All this is most true, of a Just Law justly executed. 
But this is no god-a-mercy toT. H. ff. e. 'Thomas Hobbes] 
his opinion of absolute necessity. 269a [see Gob jA' 2]. 
f Godard, Corrupt form ol godere, Gutter. 
£■2400 Desir, Troy 1607 The water .. Go'sshet through 
Godardys ■& other grete vautes. 

GO'dard, obs. form of Goddard. 

Godas, obs, form of Goddess. 
tGoi-a-tliasik, Oh. rare ™ I [ «* Cod have 
thankxs ; cf. God-a-M'E'HCV.] 

2657 Trapp Ps. evi, 3 Those that say God a thank only, 
and no. more, are not only contumelious, but injurious, 
t 'Go’d-bai-m. Oh, rare. [CtOSw, gudhbarn, 
mod.Sw. gudabami] » GO'D-child* 
xoi^i WuLFSTAN Serfu, ad Anglos in Horn. (1883) 260 
'God.sibtas. and godbearn to fc'la 'man forspilde. 2558 Rich- 
mond. Wills (Surtees) 113 Item I gyue to .euery godbayrne 
I haue iiij^, and to euery scoller Lhaue ij'h 
b. God-bairn gift: a present made to a god-cbild. 
*S35 .Lyndesay Satyre 788 'Quhat salbe my' Godbairne 
gift. XS79 Sc. Acts fas. VI (1824) HI. 164 The samyne 
landLs beand gevin in godbairne gift to the erle of huntly 
be te cardinalL a 1605 MO'NTGomerib Misc. Poems iv. 24 
Quhy did the g-ods for godbarne-gift me geive Ambrosian 
bread.. I 

t Go*d-ljrO;tll'er, Oh. rare Amalepersoa 
who has the same gO'dfather as another. 

2572 Campion Hist. Irel, II. viii, (1633) 202 For which 
cause the Flarle of Desmond remained many yeares Deputy 
to George Duke of Clarence his god-brother. 

Godeept, obs. form of Gossip sb, 
Go-d-clii:Id, [f. GodiA + Child (see God- 
father).] A penson considered in relation to his 
or her god-parent or god-parents; a godson or 
god-daughter. 

.«i325 After, R. 2TO To longe abidem vorte techen god- 
childe pater noster and credo, 1427 E. E. Wilis (2882) 39 
Eucre god-chyld te^ y haue. <72450 Mykc 152 Godfader 
and godinoder tea moste preche That they here godchyi- 
dere to gode teche. 2546 J. Hkywood Prov. (1867) 69 Ye 
haue many god children, 1791 Boswell Johnson an. 1784, 
His gentleness to a young lady his god-child. 2834 
Coleridge Lei, 13 July in Lit* Rem. (1838) III, 420 My 
dear Godchilti 

tGodcund, d. Oh. [f. God sk -f- -cund 
related to, of the nature of; cf. OS. godkumi, 
OHG. gotkund.'l Divine, spiritual. (Only OE. 
and ME.) 

<2900 O. B. Citron, an. 60 x Wei monij^e godcunde lare- 
owas. a 2000 Ccedmotis Gen. 26x2 Us ;:;ttwritu sec;^ea6, 
godcunde bee, bmt [etc.]. cxvcmOmAm 14257 Crist, .tun nde 
waterr inntill win hiss goddeunnde mahhte. c 2205 

Lay. X0239 he sende \MS. senden] him anan sumne 
godcundneTimn. 

f Hence Oodeaxtd© (i. e. -cunde*»0%,, OPIG. 
^odkundPi, GoAcfimChed©, (3'0'dcti.a(d)u©ss, 
divinity, divine nature or power, 
c 2000 ^LVRic Horn. I, 24 (Gr.) Seo haH?;e Kynnys . , on 
anre godcundnysse »fre^wuni;5ende, ctooa Sax, Leechd. 
I, 152 Bcos wyrt hmlS mid hyre sume wundorlice godcund- 
nesse. a xaoo Moral Ode 389 God is so mere & swa muchel 
in his godcunnesse fmt [etc.], c 2200 Or.min 1357 Jesu Crist 
te .. Godd i Goddeunndnesse. find. 2388 All swa 
comm Cristess Goddcunncile^^c All cwicc upp intxll heoffne. 
c i®oS Lav, 24960 Godd sulf hit makede jyurh his godd-cunde. 
c x®,»o Bmiimy 59a He speken godcundhede And wikke is 
here dede. 

Godbda*mil(-m 6 ). Forms ; 7 God-daram( 0 )- 
me(©, “dam-ma, -damme(a, -dame, 9 God-dam, 
Goddam. [See God sb. 8 and Damn vi\ 

1. The utterance of this phrase as a profane oath. 

Also attrih, 

xiS^O' Wits Reereat, No* 380 14 b, Swears from Believe 
me, & Good-faith 8c troth, Up to God-damn-me. 2647 
Wkto Simp, Cobier 61, I would pmy hard to his Maker 
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.. to save his soule, notwithstanding all his God-damne 
mee’s. x6^z 'Peytoh Catastr. Jio. Stuarts 28 

The Courtiers garnished their mouths with God-dammes, 
as if they desired Damnation rather than Salvation. 1663 
Butler Httd. i. ii. 510 I’he Solemn League and Covenant 
Will seem a meer God-dam me Rant. 1689 Philopolites 
Gruinbletoman Crew 3 Unless their Throats be so furred 
with God Dame’s, that no other Oath will slip. 1851 Mavne 
Reid Scalp HuntAx, 72 The ‘ sacre ’ and the English ‘ God- 
dam’, were hurled at everything Mexican, 

f 2 . One who is addicted to swearing (applied by 
the Puritans to the Cavaliers’). Also attrih, Ohs. 
1640 Wits Recreat. No. 233 F 6 a, What is the reason of God- 
dam-me’s band, Inch-deep ? . . God-dam-me saves a labor, 
understand, In pulling’t off when he puts on the halter. 
1643 S. Marshall Let. Spin Advice If their long con- 
versing with God-dammee’s, hath not drawn .such a Kawl 
over the hearts, that to them damnation is ridiculous. 1643 
Prynne Sov, Power ParL i. (ed. a) 17 The God<dam-me 
Cavaliers. _ Essex's ExceL 5 Such words as only be- 
fitted a railing parson in his Pulpit, or a drunken God-damme, 
1713 Genii. Instr. m. vii. (ed. 5) 430 Others were of the 
Town-cut, Young God-damme’s that spoke ill, and liv’d 
worse. 

jl 3 . (After F. goddam = OF. godon^ An English- 
man. 

1431 [see Damn v. 5I. 1830 J. P. Cobbett Tour in Italy 8 
It seems the ‘Goddems^ are having some fun. 1865 
Dublin Univ. Mag. 1. 3 The Norman era was the true era 
of the ‘Goddeins ’. 1893 Athenmim 25 Nov. 728/1 The 
English, .confiscated . . even the small iiojisessions of farmers 
and burgesses in order to people their new colonies with 
fre.sh-imported ‘ God-dams’, red-bearded. .foreign-tongued, 
as Eustache De.schamps depicts them. 

Go’ddard- Ohs. exc. dial. Also 5 godard, 6 
g;od(d)erd. [a. O^S.godart (in a document of 1397 
quoted by Godefroy ; ‘ Item iiii pos de cuivre et le 
grant godait de la cuisine’), app. related to F. 
godet Godet.] A drinking-cup or goblet. 

1432-^ tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 309 That londe bryngethe 
furthe white clay and redde, of whom pottes or godardes be 
made. 1444 in Cripps 0 . E. Plate (1878) 216, ij Util masers 
called GodardeSj covered. 151a Nottingham Rec. III. 116, 
iiij, goderdes et ij. pychers. ifiSS Eden Decades Sundry 
kindes of iugges, godderdes, drynkyng cuppes, pottes. 1630 
J, Taylor (Water P.) Navy Land Skips Wks. i. 82/2 Her 
Ordnance are Gallons, Pottles . . Kannes, Goddards. 1634 
Gayton Pleas. Notes iii. vi. 102 A Goddard, or Rummer, 
or lusty Bowie. i88a Antiquarian 4* Bibliogr. Dec. 293 
Drinking-cups are called in some parts of North Wales, 
and especially in Anglesey, goddards to the present day. 

pot goddardine. 

1508 Will of Stury (Somerset Ho.), A couple of pottes 
godardyne. .a pott godardyne nyghe a potell. 

€ro*d-daxi:gliter. [See Godfather.] A 
female considered in relation to her sponsors. 

xooa Will of Wulfric in Kemble Cod. Dipl. VI. 149 Ic 
geann minre goddohtor . . Saet lande set Strsettune [etc.]. 
axqpa Cursor M. 28480 Mi godd doghter i gafe ne grith. 
1340 Ayenh. 48 To his godmoder o^er to his goddo^ter. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 201/a Goddowter,y?/M>/ia5. iS97 Shaks. 
a Hen. IK in. ii. 8 How doth, .your fairest daughter, and 
mine, my God- Daughter Ellen. 1641 Baker Chron . , Hen. I , 
an. 1104 (1660) 43 To do a favour to the Queen, that was his 
God-daughter, he [etc.]. 1776 Mrs. Delany Lett. _Ser. 11, 

1 1. 203 Mrs. Anne Foley called on me yesterday with my 
little god-daughter. 18^ Miss Broughton Sec. Th. II. in. 
viii.asi ‘Sophia Is your god-daughter’, she says abruptly, 
Godden (good evening) : see Good even. 
Godder-iiail(e, -hale, vars. Goder-hbal, Obs. 
Go’ddeicy. [f. God^A-f -ery a.] An 

assemblage of gods. 

1819 W. Lawrence Physiol.^ etc. (1822) 17 The appropria- 
tion of a mutilated statue to its rightful owner m some 
heathen goddery. 

Goddess (glides). Forms: 4 goodesse, 4-5 
godesse, (godes, godas), 4-6 goddes, (5 god- 
dis), 4-7 goddess©, (6 Sc. goddaoe), 7- goddess, 
[f. God sh. -f -ess ; cf. Du. gcfdos.'] 

1. A female deity in polytheistic systems of reli- 
gion. Freq. with phrase denoting the sphere of 
influence or power, stS goddess of love, nigblf etc, 
(Cf.GoDi.) 

*340-70 Alex. 4 Dind. sfii Proserpine bat 5® .. holden 
godesse god to gien 50U here. Ibid. 690 5® sain ]>at 
Ceres.. is a goodesse god. C1386 Chaucer T. 

243, I noot wher she be womman or goddesse. C1400 
Maundev. (1839) *3 A Goddesse that was dept Deane, 

*490 Caxton Eneydos xxii. 83 Proserpine of hell, the gret 
goddesse. *548 Hall Chron.^ Edw. IV, 192 Such an un- 
stable and blind goddes is fortune. x6o6 Shaks. Ant. SfCl. 
m. vi. 17 She In th’ abiliments of the Goddesse Isis That 
day appeer’d. *667 Milton P. L. v. 78 Taste this, and be 
henceforth among the Gods Thy self a Goddess. 17*0 
Steele Tatler No. 194 ? 2 This Temple, .bore the Name 
of the Goddess Venus. *833 Thirlwall Greece (1835) I. v. 
*53 Theseus . . is said to have found her dancing in the 
temple of the godde.ss. 1^7 Tennyson .Priwa i- 194 Re- 
membering how we three presented Maid Or Nymph, or 
Goddess [etc.]. 

2 . Applied to a woman. Onds goddess: the woman 
whom one * worsliips * or devotedly admires. 

*579 E. K. Gloss. SpenseVs Sheph. Cal. Apr. 26 Lauretta 
the diuine Petrarches Goddesse. *729 H. Carey Poems 
(ed. 3) 205 He call’d her his Goddess, she call’d him an Ass. 
*877 Mrs. Oliphant Makers^ Flor. i. 18 Only looks had 
passed between the lad and his goddess. 

3 . A female spectator in a theatre-gallery (c£ 
God 4). 

*8ia [see God sh. 4]. *824 Capt. B. Hall Jml Voy. 
Chili, etc. <1825) I. iii. 133 The galleiy aloft, where the god- 
desses keep up an increasing fire during the whole evening. 


4. attrih. and Comb., as goddess-mother, -train, 
-worker goddess-Hke adj. and adv. j goddess-born 
ppl. a. 

1697 Dryden EEneid 111. 402 Are you alive, O ^Goddess 
born ! she said, Or if a Ghost, then where is Hector’s Shade ? 
*870 Bryant Iliad I. vi. 186 Achilles the great leader whom 
they call The goddes.s-born. a 1585 Sidney Arcadia 1. (1633) 

51 Or that she (*goddeai-like) would worke this miracle with 
her selfe. x6*i Shaks. Cymb. in. ii. 8 She. -vndergoes More 
Goddesse-like, then Wife-like, such Assaults [etc.]. 1667 
Milton P. L. viii. 59 With Goddess-like demeanour forth 
she went. Charlotte Lennox Henrietta II. 

208 What signifies attributing such goddess-Hke perfections 
to an obscure girl? % 66 z R. D, Ternary Eng. Play sTo Rdr. 
*3b, I thought it best to get them [the Graces] to stand 
■’‘goddess-mothers jointly for all three [plays]. 1715-20 Pope 
Iliad 1. 746 Thou, Goddess-Mother, with our Sire comply. 
1855 Kingsley Heroes m. 104 The voice which my goddess 
mother gave me. 1725 Pope Odyss. vni. 364 Modesty 
withheld the *Goddess-train. 1587 Golding De Mornay iii. 

37 It is the Wisedome whereby God worketh, which is the 
^Goddesse- worker. 

Go'ddessliood. rare. [f. prec. + -HOOD.] The 
nature, character, or position belonging to a god- 
dess ; divine personality. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (j8xi) IV. 360 And should not 
my beloved, for her own sake, descend, by degrees from 
goddess-hood into humanity. X851 Sara Coleridge in 
Mem. 4 Le/l. II. 437 With an expectation of going back 
into her original state of goddesshood the day after. ^ 1888 
A. Nutt Holy Grail 241 7 iote, Who might woo without 
forfeiting womanly modesty, in virtue of her goddesshood. 

Go'ddess-ship. [f. as prec. + -SHIP.] = prec. 
Chiefly in her {your, etc.) Goddess-ship, as a jocular 
title. 

1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 58 To please her 
goddesse-shippe. 1675 Crowne Calisto v. Dram. Wks. 
1873 1 . 310 Go exercise your goddess-ship above, a 1704 
T. Brown Praise of Wealtk Wk%. 1730 I. 84 Zeal for your 
Goddessship’s honour. 1818 Byron Ch. Har. iv. li, In all 
thy perfect goddess-ship, when lies Before thee thy own 
vanquish’d Lord of War ? 1831 Moore Summer Fite 323 
And, lo, how pleased . . Her Goddess-ship approves the air. 
1833 New Monthly Mag. XXXVIII. 179 Her Goddess- 
ship’s qualities and attributes. 

Goddet, var. Godet, Obs. 
tGo-ddikLn. Obs. = Godkin. 

167s Cotton Burlesque upon B. 180 A little Goddikin, 
No bigger than a Skittle-pin. 

Goddis, obs. form of Goddess. 
t Go'ddish, a. Obs. rare [f. God sb. -f -ISH.] 
Godlike ; divine. 

a 1547 Surrey JEneid iv. 17 Of Goddish race some ofspring 
shold he be. 

Goddizse (gfi'dmz), v. rare. [f. God -ize.] 
irans. To make into a god ; to deify. 

1502 Warner Alb. Eng.vn. xxxv, He (whose Sowles 
Soule goddiz’d her). *6^ Ibid. ix. xliv, 212 And faire, 
lou’d, feard, Elizabeth, heere Goddiz’d euer sence. *874 
PusEY Lent. Serm. 246 A little created likeness of I’hy 
perfections; .. a little god upon earth, goddized by the 
presence of God. 

t Goddo't- Also god(d)ote, goddotB, (-ut). 
[(Corruption of God wot (see (jOD io),] God knows. 

a X300 Cursor M. 870 [God speaks] Goddot, adam ! his 
said 1 are. Ibid. 11891 ‘Nai goddut ’, hai said, ‘sir king*. 
c 1300 Havelok 2543 Coddoth ! i shal do siou hem baj>e, 
Goddsp8l(l, obs. form of Gospel. 

Gode, obs. form of Goad shlX, Good, 

Godele(ii, -y, vars. Gothelb v ., Obs. 
Godelich, godely, obs. ff. Godly, Goodly, 
Godere, obs. form of Gutter. 

+ Go'der-lieaL and jA Obs. Forms: 2-3 
goder(e-hel©, 3 -hsele, -beal©, goddre beale, 3-4 
goder-, goddep-hail(e, -hale, 5 goder-hayll(e. 
[= OE. *{td ) gddre hsele : see Heal sb. 2 b.] A. 
adv. (more fully to goder heal) With good fortune, 
fortunately, profitably. B. sk Welfare, prosperity. 
Also as ini. = good-luck I 
cxtqs [see Heal sb. 2 b]. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 65 Gif we 
J>os bode J>us bikggeS, ful goderhele we hit .seggeS. c 1205 
[see Heal jA 2 b]. <7x230 Halt Meid. ttg To goderheale 

hm he hit jToleS to fonde )?e hweSer }m beo treowe. *297 
[see Heal sb. 2 b]. a *300 Cursor M. 15415 And godder- 
hail )7an sal se. For luue of Hs techeing. Ibid. 23527 
‘ Ful godderhail ’, coth Jiou, ‘mai fall, If )>ai als i wald, sua 
I wald all '. c 1460 Towneley Myst. xii. 226 Ha, ha, goder- 
hayll 1 I let for no cost. 

tCrodet. Obs. Also 6 goddet. [a. F.^<?fifi?/,] 
A drinking-cup (cf. Goddard). 

[1383 Durh. A cci. Rolls 420 Item unum Godet cum treacle, 
*3^“S ibid. 264 In capella unu.s calix, unum godettum de 
cupro, etc.] 1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Vn Godet, 

. .a Goddet, a stone cup. i6ox Holland Pliny II. 482 C. 
Marius after he had defdted the Cimbrians, contented him- 
selfe to drink in a woodden godet and tankerd. 1629 — Cyru>-> 
padia (1632) 4 He hath an earthen pot [Margin] Or Godet. 

Godetia (gddrjia)* [Named after M. Godet a 
Swiss botanist.] A genus of free-flowering hardy 
annuals, with large heads of cup-shaped flowers ; 
any plant of this genus. 

1840 Paxton Boi. DicLt, Godetia, . . Very pretty annuals, 
well worthy of a place in every garden. 1885 Bazaar 
30 Mar. 334/3 Godetias are remarkably showy plants. 

Go’dfa:t]3Ler,<f^- £f. God sb. + Father sb. : see 
below.] 

1 . A male sponsor considered in relation to his 
god-child. 

According to the practice of the Roman, Greek, Anglican, 


and some other churches, certain persons (commonly two 
at least, a man and woman) assist at the administration of 
baptism, make profession of the Christian faith on behalf 
of the person baptized, an<i guarantee his or her religious 
education. In accordance with the view that these persons 
enter into a spiritual relationship with the baptized person 
and with each other, they were in OE. denotea by designa- 
tions formed^ by prefixing god- to the words expressing 
natural relationship, as godsib, godfssder, godmSdor, god- 
beam, etc. The same terms are employed in the Scandi- 
navian languages (ON. fabir, -mObir, etc., and 

corresponding forms in Sw. and Da.), prob. as adoptions 
from OE. The Ibn. godmoeder, godvader (also goed-\ re- 
corded in Kilian, are obsolete (if they were ever used) in 
Holland, but are still current in certain parts of Belgium. 

cxooo Laws oflne c. 76 in Schmid Gesetze 56 Gif hwa 
oSres. .slea. .god-fasder. 1002 Will 0/ Wulfric in Kemble 
Cod. Dipl. VI. 148 Hit waes mines godfaeder gyfu. C1175 
Latnb. Horn. 73 J?et mon scule childre fulhten and heore 
godfaderes and heore godmoderes scullen onswerie for hem 
[etc.]. X303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 1691 pou shalt not 
.. Wedde py godfadrys wyfe. T 1350 Will. Paleme ^085 
Alphouns his gode godfaderes dede him pan calle at kyrke 
for his kinde name. ri386 Chaucer Pars. T, r 835 Right 
so as he that engendreth a child i.s his flesshly fader right 
so is his godfather his fadere spiritueel. 1426 Audelay 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 11 Oure godfars, oure godmoders. 1479 
Surtees Misc. (x888) 38 Whose godfadre was John Elwalde. 
XS48 Hall Chron., Edw. IV, 226 Whorae for a farther 
affinitie, he had made Godfather to hys sonne Charles the 
Doulphyn. xS^o^B. Disco I Imiiniutn 44, I am glad God- 
fathers are cashiered for his sake. 1^1 Except, agst. 
Liturgy 25 The far greater number of persons baptized 
within these twenty years last past, had no Godfathers nor 
God-Mothers at their Baptism. 166a Bk. Com. Prayer, 
Ptiblick Baptism, There shall be for every male child to be 
baptized . . two (godfathers and one Godmother ; and for 
every female, one Godfather and two Godmothers. 1732 
Law Serious C. x. (ed. 2) 140 He refused to be Godfather 
to his Nephew because he will have no trust of any kind to 
answer for. 1839 Dickens Lett. (1880) I. 24, I must solicit 
you to become godfather. 

b. A male sponsor at Confirmation. 

In the Roman Catholic church new sponsors are appointed 
for confirmation. 

1549 Bk. Com. Prayer S ij b, Then shall they bee brought 
to the Bushop by one^ that shalbee his godmther or god- 
mother, that euery childe maye haue a wittenesse of his 
confirmacion. 1721 Strype Eccl. Mem. II. i. 4 The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Duke of Norfolk, Godfathers at 
the Font, and the Duke of Suffolk, Godfather at the Confir- 
mation, were served with like Spices, Wafers and Wine, 
e. A ‘ sponsor ’ at the consecration of a bell. 

X498-9 in Kerry 6“^. Lawrence, Reading (1883) 84 God- 
faders and godmoder at the consecracyon of the same bell, 
1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) I. 8 In the middle ages* 
the baptising of bells was attended with much festivity .. 
The godfathers who were unlimited, . .gave grand entertain- 
ments. 1844 Dickens i, They had had their God- 

fathers and Godmothers, these Bells (for my own part . . I 
would rather incur the re.sponsibility of being Godfather to 
a Bell than a Boy). x8sx Longf. Gold. Leg. iv. Cloisters, 
Conrad, .who stood Godfather to our bells. 

iransf.mA.fig. (Often with reference to tbe 
godfather’s naming the child at baptism). 

The equivalent words in various ccintinental languages (F. 
pamain, etc.) have certain recognized transferred senses, 
which the Eng, word has sometimes been used to render ; 
e. g. * a name anciently given to a kind of seconds, who 
attended and assisted the knights in tournaments or single 
combats * (Chambers Cycl. 1751, s. v.) ; also, under the rule 
of the Inquisition, one who attended a condemned person 
at an auto-da-f6 (cf. Littrd s.v. Parrain). 

*588 Shaks. L. L. L. i. i. 88 These earthly Godfathers of 
heauens lights. That giue a name to euery fixed Starre. 
*59* — Ven, ^ Ad. Ded., If the first heire of my inuention 
proue deformed, I shall be sorie it had so noble a god- 
father. 1617 Mokyson Uin. i. 37 After they had fined^ me 
some Cannes of wine, and . . had made me free, it remained 
that he whom they had chosen to be my God-father, . . should 
instruct me with some precepts, c 1626 Dick of Devon. 1. ii. 
in Bullen O. PI. II, 16 The Popes Holynes would needesbe 
Godfather To this most mighty big limbd Child, and call it 
Th’ Invincible Armado. 1645 Milton Tetrack. Wks. (1851) 
220 When law contracts a kindred and hospitality with 
transgression, becomes the godfather of sinne and names it 
Lawfull [etc.]. 1674 Josselyn Voy. New Ettg. 219 America 
so named from Amencus Vespucius, . . although Columbus 
and Cabota deserved rather the honour of being Godfathers 
to it. x8i5 Sporting Mag. XLVI. 117 The author has 
acknowledged hut one godfather throughout his work. 1839 
NiKBCB.YKV Phant. Ship (Rtldg.) 335 The culprits whohad been 
spared were led back to the Inquisition by their godfathers, 
T lb. pi. In jocular use : Jurymen whose verdict 
brings a man to the gallows. Also godfathers-in- 
law, Obs, 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V. iv. i. 398 In christning thou shalt 
haue two godfathers, Had I been iudge, thou shouldst haue 
had ten more, To bring thee to the gaUowes, not to the 
font. 16x6 B. JoNSON Devil an Ass v. iii, Not 1, If you 
be such a one Sir, I will leaue you, To your God-fathers 
in Law. Let twelue men worke. a 1634 Randolph Muses 
Looking-gl. iv. iv. (1638) 79, I had rather zee him remitted 
to the jayle, and haue his tw'elue God-vathers, good men and 
true, contemne him to the Gallowes. 

Hence Go’dfatlierliood, the fact of being a god- 
father; Oo'dflatherless a,, without a godfather; 
t Godfatlierly a., befitting a godfather; Go-d- 
fatliersMp, the position of a godfather. 

15. . ColkelbieSow in Bannatyrie MS. (Hunter. Club) 1047 
Coikelby. .bocht Xxiiij hen heggis, and with thame socht To 
his gud sone, for godfadirly reward. 1677 Godfathership 
[see Godmothership]. *807 Southey Let. to Miss Barker 
Lett. II. 37 Danvers is one of those dissenters who .. look 
upon godfathership as a relic of Popish superstition. 
*859 Mrs. Gaskele Round the Sofa 328 These poor last 
foUw must just be content to be giadfatherless orphans 


GOBmTHEH. 


GODBY. 


and Dissenters, all their lives. iSgd' Du Maurier in Cniic 
(U. S.) 31 Oct. 270/1 The kind thought which prompted 
you to let rae know of my godfather hood. 

■ 0o*ifatlier,. To act as 

go>'l father to ; to take under one’s care, make one- 
self responsible for ; to give a name to, 

1780 Burke A/*. CEcfn. Reform. Wks. III. 327 The colonies 
which have had the fortune of not being godfathered by the 
board of trade, never cost the nation a shilling, 1879 tiEO, 
Et.ioT Theo.Stich 69 All which views were godfathered by 
names quite fit to be ranked with that of Grampus, a 1884 
M. pATrisoN Mem, i. U8B5) 50 Belfield godfathered me, in- 
troduced me into his set, 1890 'fern fiie Bar Jm, xg Via 
Garibaldi, street of fialaces that deserves an antiquer name 
titan that of the, .recent hero who has godfathered it. 

Go'd-fea^mag, pfL a. That fears God, deeply 
religious. 

183s in Genii. Mag. Nov. 492 A good. God-fearing man 
was ne. ,1855 Macaulay //Atf. xi. IIL 87 Those 
lioaest, diligent, and godfearing yeomen and arti.sans, who 
are the true strength of a nation. / 11:8(54 Tennyson JR-n. 
Ani. 112 A grave and staid God-fearing man. 

Hence ©‘O'dfearingness. nonce wd. 

189^ Stopf. Brooke Tmn^son xi. 3B6 Arden’s godfearing- 
ness IS not uncommon. 

tCrOdfeigllt, a.'- Oh. Forms: i godfyrlit, 
-ferkt, 2 godfurlit, -fruct, -friht. [f. OE. 
Goiish+ fyrht afraid of OTeut. ^furhijo - ; cf. OE. 
forht afraid OTeut, ^furhio- (see Fiught 
G od-fearing ; devout, pious. 

atom A niireas 15x6 (Gr.) Godfyrhte guman, losua & 
Tobias, a i%oo O. E. Citron, an, 656 Ic haue here gode- 
frihte munece.s. c Lamb. Horn. 7 ^ef we bcod under 
sod scrifte and godfructe. Ibid. 27 wel iscrifen and god- 
fiirht. cxmo Trin. ColL Horn. 187 lob was ofeald man and 
rihtwis and Godfriht. 

Hence f 0 odfrigr 3 htlliead, devotion, piety. 
c x*so Gen, Sf Ex. 495 Enos, .gan xdi wune Of bedes, and 
of godefrigtihed, for lines helpe and soules red- 
f ©O’dful, Obs. rare. [See -fol i.] Full 
of God, goodly, (Cf. God-full., God sb, iS.) 

XS93 G. Harvey JVoi. Conienis Wks. (Grosart) I. 273 One 
of the most sacred and godfiill arguments, that the holyest 
deuotion could admire. *593 — Pierces Supetrrog. mid. 
11. 202 They knew his mercifuil, and Godfull meaning, 
that Cetc.l. 

Godliead (g^'dhed). Forms: 3 godd(e)lied, 
3-4 goddhed©, 3-6 godhed, 4-6 godliede, (4 
-ed©, -heed©, 5 -fieod, 6 Sc. -Feid), 6- godhead, 
[f. Godx/a S^-heao j cf. MDn. godkeil {Dvugod^ 
Aeld), MKG. g0l{e)Metl {G. gollkeii).’} 

1 . The character or quality of being God or a 
god ; divine nature or essence; deity. 

a tzzs After. R, 390 pis scheld pet wreih his Godhed was 
his ieoue licome pet was is|>red on rode, a 1300 Cursor M. 

His goddhed es in tiinite. e 13*0 Casi. Lome 81 pat 
bi-fallep to Codes godhede As wel as to his monhede. 
a 1400-50 Alexander fioz Sum grayne of godhede, I gesse, 
was growen 30W within, c X460 Toiuneley Myst, xx. 46 That 
fatoure says that three shnid euer dwell in oone godhede. 
1513 Douola.s Mneis x. Frol. 27 Set our natur God hes to 
vnyte, Hys Godhed incommixt remanis perfyte. 1579 
luLKE Confut, Sanders 6 x 6 Some of the Gentiles thought 
some priuie godhead or power to be contained in their 
iniages. X667 Milton P. L. nr. 207 Man..sinns Against 
the high Supremacie of Heav’^n, Affecting God-head- x( 5 k^ 
Crowne Caligftia in. Dram. Wks. t874 IV. 396 If Caesar be 
a god, as he pretends, His godhead in creation was display’d, 
xj^ Coleridge Kelig. M usings 31 He [Christ } on the 
thought-benighted sceptic beam^ Manifest Godhead. 1856 
K. A. Vaughan 3 fj'jr/il"jr(i 86 olI- iQt Then hath the created 
spirit lost itself in the spirit of God, yea, is drowned in the 
bottomless sea of Godhead. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 
359 Do you mean that I do not beheve in the godhead of the 
sun or moon? 

fb. Asa title : Divine personality. Obs. 
cx^ Chaucer Knils T, 1523 If so be..J?at my myghtbe 
worthy for to serue Thy godhede [etc.]. 1587 Golding De 

Momay xxxii. 599 As for Caligula, DomitIan,Helioi^abalu.s, 
and others.. they were not so .soone dead, but their God- 
heads were dragged in the myre lyke doggs. 1607 Shaks. 
Timon in. vi. 84 Were your Godheads to borrow of men, 
men would forsake the Gods. 1664 Dryden Ind. Queen in. 
ii. Summon their godheads quickly to your aid. 1718 Pofe 
Iliad XV. 117 Supreme he sits : and sees. .Your vassal god- 
heads grudgingly obey, 

2 . a. 7 'Jkc Godhead*, the Supreme Bein^; the 
Deity ; « God sh. 5. (Also rarely without article.) 

X3S7 Lay Folks Caieck. 83 The first poynt that we sal 
irowe of the godhede Is to trowe stedefastly in a trew god. 
c 1380 Wyclif IVks. (1880) 362 pis state or power [the secular 
lord.s] is Ixe vicar of )>e god-heede. c 1485 Digby Plyst. (1882) 
II. 182 Saule fauiyth down of hys horse : that done, . .godhed 
spekyth in heuyn, c 1532 Du Wes Inirod. Fr. in Fals^. 1020 
Wolde to God that the Godheed full of gooduesse had 
graunted to me [etc.]. 15^ A. King tr. Canisiui Cateck. 5 
The first personae in godheid is the father coelesiialL i6aa 
Ailesbuky A’m/Au623) 13 The Godhead neuer was distracted 
either from soule or body. 1672 Dryden Marr. d la Mode ni. 
i, 'Tbs true I am a'one ; So was the Godhead, ere he made the 
world, tfxyxi Ken Hymnoilieo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 354 
(Jreat Godhead . . Thou art eternal, pure Activity. 174a 
Young Nt. Th. ul 693 In glory’s terrors all the godhead 
burns. 1879 Keane tr. LfhWs Pktlos. ii. x8i The god- 
head, whether one or many, has no place in the system of 
Epicurus. 

b. A deity or divinity. God sb* i. Now rare. 

A X586 Sidney' il (1622) X49 Esteeming that could 
bee no Godhead, which could breede wickednesse. c i6xx 
Chapaxa.n Iliadxn. 21 At Jove’s broad Ixeech these godheads 
met. X647 R, Stafylton fumenal 272 Th* huj^ long-taild 
monkey is a godhead there fat Theixes], X7»5 Pope Odyss. 
sv. Wlml Godhead interdicts the watVy way f x 8 o$ J. 
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Barlow Colufnb. it. ssi These eyes must see . . yon bright 
Godhead circle thrice the year letc.], 1876 Morris Sigurd 
111, 222 Lest e’en as a Godhead banished he dwell in the 
world apart. 

Ctodliood (gp'dhud). [f. God sb* : see -hood.] 
1 . In early use: =?■ Godhead i. Now chiefly, 
the state or rank of being a god. 

a 1225 Afxr. R, 112 [Christ’s fle-sh] euer was iliche ewie of 
pe ewike godhod wunede b^rinne. 1563 Homilies ii. 
Ahifm/rCiSsp) 40s Christ consisteth of two several natures; 
of his manhood . , and of his Godhood. 1579 Fulke // eskins' 
Pari. 105 Wee must know to contemper the perfect inan- 
hoode and the perfect Godhood. 16x3 Heywood Silver Age 
ji. i. Wks. 1874 ilk He by his power and God-hood will 
contract Both births in one. 1624 — Gunnik. i. 3 The same 
Philosophers attributed a God-hood to the Starres. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Retu HI. vn. iv, Shorter godhood had no 
divine man. 1850 lAxm. Mission Com/. 6$ When He vouch- 
safes to come forth out of His absolute Godhood, in the 
Person of His Son and Spirit. 1876 H. Spencer Prim. 
Sociol. (1877) L 416 This elevation to godhood of a living 
member of the triine. 

fB* “Godhead I b. Obs* 

1(^3 E. Hooker Pref. Ep. Pordagds Mystic Pin. ir 
Momus. .who wold be ever carping (such was the snarl of 
his goodli Godhood). 

1 2 . » Godhead 2 b. Obs. 

i6oa Warner Alb. Eng. .ffineidos 336 So farre off from a 
Godhoode, as thou shewest thy selfe ksse than a man, and 
woor.se than a Diiiell. 

t Go'dify, It. rare. [See -fy.] trans. To make 
into a god, deify ; also, to make partaker of God’s 
nature (cf. God v. ak Hence + Go'dified pa* ppie. 

1621 Bp. R. Mountagu Diatribse in. 435 Here is mention 
of 'I'ithes to be payed vnto Hercules . . to be giuen after his 
death and goddel’ying. H545 [see Dkvii.ified]. 

t Cjo’divoe. Obs. [a. F, godiveau, of uncer- 
tain origin.] A kind of forcemeat (see quots.), a pie 
made from this; tXso godivoe-pie. 

iTofi Phillips (ed. Kersey?, Godivoe {Fr. in Cookery), a sort 
of Pie fill’d with a delicious Farce made of Veal, and several 
other kinds of Meat ; or else of Carps, Pikes, and other Fish, 
for Days of Abstinence. 17*5 Br A m.EV Fam. Diet, s. v., 
I’o have a Godivoe-pye, you are to prepare it with a Fillet 
of Veal, some Marrow {etc.J. x'jvj Ibid, av. Eel, A good 
Godivoe is to be made with the Flesh of the Eel, which mmst 
be pounded in a Mortar. [184(5 Francatklu Mod. Cook 57 
Godiveaux in general.] 

GodMn (g^?‘dkin). Also Goddikust. [f. God 
sb. + -KIN ; cf. Dll, godeken (obs.).] = Godlind. 

180a Coi.KRmoE Lett. 405 There wasa Godkin or Goddess- 
ling included in each. 1819 W. Tennant Papistry Stopn'd 
{1827) 19 Aloft the godkin sits in pride, Exultin’ in the joke.s 
o’ men. 1856 Masson Ess. Hi. 74 The little godkin, liifan,is 
quite as odd as on the day he was made. x86s Macm, Mag. 
July 282 Who bathed in the baths? . . Who worshipped the 
godkins? 

Ckidless (g^’cllte), a. [f. GoD.f^. -h -less; cf, 
Du. goddeloos, G. gotths, ON. gu^lauss (Sw., Da. 
gudVds ), Goth. giid&lamdY a. Ol persons, systems of 
thought, etc. : Without a god ; not recognizing or 
worshipping God; irreligious, ungodly, b. Of 
actions, etc. : Done without regard to God ; im- 
pious, wicked. Godless fiorin (see quot. 1897). 

1538 Tindalk Obed. Chr. Man Pref. 7 [He] diaceaveth 
him selfe and maketh a mocke of him selfo vnto the godleate 
ypocrites and infidels. X5^ Coverdalk, etc. Ermm, Par. 
II eb. Argt,, ¥<» heathen, whome the Jewes aborred as vn- 
religious and godles, c is^S C’tess Pembkokk Ps. lxxmi. 
iii, See here the godlesse crew, .all happiness possesse, x(5a3 
Bingham dmopkon 38 Tissaphemes a most godlesse and 
faithlesse man. 1633 Massingkr A FimJO Foetal Dmmy IL 
ii, When I think of. .The godleas wrong, done to my general 
dead, I rave indeed. *667 Milton P. L. vi. 811 Behold 
Gods indignation on these Godless pourd. x7»5 Pope 
Odyss. IX, 579 What boots the godless giarat to provoke. 
Whose arm may sink us at a single stroke t X858 Sears 
Athan. n. xii. 249 The bat-like mllacies Of our godless 
metaphysics. x86x Thackeray Four Georges L 9, Military 
men.. rushed thither .. to partake of alfsorts of godless 
delights, X873 Symonds Grk. Poets vii. tga The glory df 
godless Asia vanished like a dream, 1897 N. ^ Q. Ser. 
viH. XI L X3 Nov. 387/2 The florin which came from the 
Mint in 1849 without the words *Dei gratia * is now called 
both godless and graceless. 

Hence Go'dlessness, the fact or state of being 
godless ; an impious act. 

xss^ Short CatecA. 66 a, Ibe principal point of godlines is 
. .to know God only. .To thys godlynesse isditwtly contrary 
godlessnesse. xsSy Golding De Momay iil 29 marg.t 
Many gods, saith Proclus, is godlcsnesse. x6xa-x5 Bp. Hall 
ContemPG 0 . T. xiu iv, It is an unmannerly godlesseness 
to take Gods creatures without the leave ot their maker, 
x866 Liddon Bampt. Led. iii. 187 The literal godlessness of 
the Positive Philosophy, 185^ A thenxum tg Nov. 653 That 
thw should pans their lives ni utter. .Godlossness. 

wo 41 et **" -LKT.] A petty 

god or deity. 

1877 Patmore linknemm ErositBg0)tri Lest he devour 
her and her Godkts both. tt^Acddemy s8 Jmie 450/x He 
might always be baffled by the incalculable caprice of those 
innumerable godlets who. .are n^arded as the creatures of 
His hand* xi^ Daily Hews sty Oct. 6/a Many a IcNsal god- 
let came off bwy dunng the terrible floods in the Valley dT 
the Yangtze some years ago. 

Godliche, ot«. form of Godly, Goodly. 
GkidOSke (gF'dbik)* [f. God^A^-mki!.] 

1 . Of, pertjons ; Rmjmbling God (or a god) m 
some quality, esp. in nature or disposition ; divine. 

15x3 Douglas Asmeh l v- 45 Is this the honour done to 
thame b«d« Crm* Sasw#. II. 707 This 

ilk Dauid, , .wdlike he wes, full of deuotiwn. x^ Sfenss* 
F* Q. IV. ii x A god or comFkt mm . .Such as was Orpheius. 


X667 Milton P. L. vii. xio Thus the Godlike Ange! 
answerd milde. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 139 f 3 By such 
Measures tlsis Godlike Prince learned to conquer, 17^5 
Pore Odyss. v. 256 Thus spoke Calypso to her god-like 
guest. xSoo Lamb Lett, (1888) I., 156, I think that a more 
god-like honest soul exists not in the world. 1852 Tenny- 
son Death iVellington 266 On God and Godlike men we, 
build our trust. 

b. qiiasi-tzt/57. After the fashion of a god. ; 

1667 Milton P. L. iv. 289 IVo of far nobler shape erect' 
and tall, Godlike erect. X674 Dryden State Innoc. \v. Wks. 
1883 V._ 152 Praise Him alone, who god-like formed thee 
fee, With will unbounded as a deity. 

2 . Of qualities, actions, appearance, etc. : Ap- 
propriate to a god; resembling (that of) God or* 
a god. 

c xsss Harrsfieu.d in Bonner's Horn, 3 Endued with most 
heuenly & godlike qualities. 1596 Shaks. Merck. P. m, 
iv. 3 Madam, . . You haue a noble and a true conceit Gf god-i 
like amity. 1697 Dryden Firg. Georg, iv. 139 (jodlike to' 
behold, His Royal Body .shines with Specks of Gold. 1713 
Addison i. iv, To what a godlike height The Roman 
virtues lift up mortal man. 1725 Berkeley Proposal, etc. 
Wks. Ill, 230 An excellent and godlike temper of mind. 
X809-X0 Coleridge Friend (1865) 32 The God-like faculty of 
reason. 1830 Mackintosh Eih. Philos. Wks. 1846 I. 130 
He wiLS compelled . . to forego his work of heroic, or rather 
gfxilike benevoltnce. 1870 Bryant Iliad L m. 81 JParis of 
the godlike form Appeared in sight, 
b. abs^l. (quasi-.r/L) 

XS31 Carlyle Sart. Riy. (1858) 136 Is not a Symbol ever, 
to him who has eyes for it, some dimmer or clearer revelar 
tion of the Godlike 1 

Hence Go'flliReuess, godlike quality ; likeness to 
God 

1649^ J. Gari>ell Morbus Epidem, (1650) 35 Godline.ss is 
God-likeness. 1825 Culeuidgk Aids Rejl. Wks, 1848 1 . 216 
Godliness, that is^ godlikeness, 1839 I.ongf. Hyperion i. ii, 
(1853) 9 "fbe expiring God-likeness of jestus of Nazareth. 

E. Wiiitk Life in Christ 11. xi. (1878) 1x7 The Holy 
Spirit, .communicating to good men of every age and genera- 
tion God-likeness and immortality. 

C3t>*dlily , Novvrtir^. CL Gddvi adv. [£. 

Godly a. + -ly In a godly fashion. 

XS48 UoALL, etc. Elrasm. Par. Markxi. 27, 28 Hehreaketh 
the Sabboth daye godlily, who . breaketh it onely for 
the good 2eale he hath to helpe his euen Christen. 156X 
tr. Calvins 4 Godly Strm. agsi. Idol. Aivb, Albeit God 
doeth geue vs at this time liberty to serue him purely 
and godlilye. x6ssQ.oi.i.mQm€aveat for Prof. xii. (1653)' 
66 Feast-duyes . . holily and godlily celebrated. 169X N orris 
Pract. Disc. 319 'Peaching us, that, .we should live Soberly, 
Righteously ami Godlily. 17^ Coleridge Lei. 20 Oct. Lett. 
(1895) 1. 2641'his invaluable and infallible Medicine has been 
godlily extracted therefrom by the slow proce8se.s of the Sun.’ 

GodPtiness (g^?‘dlint^s). [f. Gddly a. + -kkss.] 
1 . The quality of being godly ; devout observance 
of the law of God; piety. 

X53X Tindale Exp. 2 Johniy^’g}) 91 Charite conteyneth 
al exercyse of godlynesse. 1591 Si'Enser M. Hubberd 844 
But what car’d he for God or godliness ? xggy Hooker EccL 
Pol. v. i. g 2 Gadlines.se being the chiefest top and wehspring 
of all true vertues. a 1656 Bp. HallAVw. IVks. (j66o) tsz 
Makinp: a shew of Godliness and denying the power of it in 
their lives. ^ « X708 Beveriixjk 7 'hes. 'I'heoL (1710) I. 249 
'j*his worship of God in Scripture is called Godliness. X781 
CwfERHope^hx Bigotry. .Pretends a Real for godliness and 
grace. 1802 Wordsw. London, So didst thou travel on life’s 
common way, In cheerful godliness. 1878 Morley Carlyle 
xgx 'Phe same principle which revealed ilie valour and god- 
liness of Puritanism. 

1 2 . U.sed as a title (ypur Godliness). Obs. 

a x6s6 UssHER Penoer Princes n. (1683) 231 We beseech 
3’0«r Clemency . . that . . if it so please your Godliness, you 
command us to return to our Churches. 

Godlingigp-dliq). [f, God + cf.GoD- 

DiKiN, Godkin, Gudlkt.] 

1 . A little god ; an inferior deity, one imagined 
as possessing little power or of diminutive size.* 
(Chiefly in jocular use ; common in the 1 7th c.) 

In the first quot. peih. a misreading for Gaoling 

?«i5oo Chester 1 1 . {Shtxks, Soc.) I, 157 Suche doterdes 
never shall . - make my righte title seace I But I shall 
kiiighilye ket>e it . , Against’e that yonge godlynge [Harl. 
MS. 2124, gedUng], X570-6 Lambakde Peramb. Kent 
(1826) 394 What remaineth. .but that altars should he raised 
..to this our newe found Godlyng? a X638 Mede Disc.^ 2 
Peter il x Wks, (1672) 1. 242 Under-gods, or, if you will, 
Codlings, which the Greeks call Daemon-gods. X693 Dryden 
Persius Sat. ii. (1697) 430 Thy puny Codlings of inferiour 
Race, Whose humble Statues are content with Brass. 1794 
WoLcoT (P. Pindar) Pathetic Odes Wks, iSia III. 232 Gods 
of the Earth are Emperors, Popes, and Kings ; Codlings, our 
Dukes and Earls, and such fine folk. 1855 Bailey Mystic 
m Ibis twin godlings, silence and the light. 1892 Edin* 
Rep. Apr. 471 Gods, gcidlings and demons. 

attrik x6s^ Dftu«M. OF Hawth. in Sir W, Moore's True 
Crucifixe, IP.ytry painted wall Grac’t with some antik face, 
some Gfodling make, 

2, An image of a. * godlingl 

176a Beattie Pigm. 4- Cratuv ^34 He finds^ the puny 
mansion fallen to earth, Its godlings mouldering on the 
abandon’d hearth. X79» Wolcot (P, Pindar) Ep. to Sir 
W. HimdiionWk%. xoia III. x% Send the Gods and God- 
lings back again. 

Godly (gp* 4 U), OL [f. God sb* + -lyI ; parallel 
forms are found in the cognate languages mucli 
earlier than in English, as OHG, goteUh (MHG. 
got{e)li€k.gdt\fi)lkh, G.gdtllichy, Hitixi. god{d)elijc<t 
godlijc (Du. godddijk) divine; ON. guMigr i,Sw. 
gtidlig, Da. guddig) divine, pious. (The early 
identity in spelling of Godly and Goodly renders 
some qaotadoas ambignons.)] 


■GOBIiY. 


1. Of or pertaining to G od ; coming from God ; 
divine; spiritual. 03 s. exc. 

In first quot, = Theological, q.v. 

c 1380 Wychf Di: EccL ii. Sell Wks. III. 340 |>es two god- 
liche virtues {faith aiici hope]. s4SO“iS3o Myrr. our Ladye 
4 In the^ syghte of hys Godly forknowynge. 1553 Eden , 
Treat, N ewe hid, (Arb.) 24 Yet haue they no knowledge of 
dyuine or godly thinges. 1567 Gude %■ Godlie Bail, (S. T. S.) 
i46Thow onlie Maker of all thing .. From end to end all 
rewling Be thy awin godly mycht. 1583 Stanyhurst JEneis 
II, (Arb.) 66 IJow'd to the godly Ceres, 1599 B. Jonson ; 
Cynthia's Rev, v. i, The grace diuinest Mercurie hath done 
me . . Binds my obseruance. .to his godly will. 1849 Saxe 
Times 120 Daring the dangers of the angry main For civil 
freedom and for godly gain. 

2. Devoutly observant of the laws of God ; re- 
ligious, pious, a. Of conduct, speech, etc. arch. 

Godly sorrow, Tindale’s rendering (followed in later 
versions) of 17 Kara Kv-m). 

1526 Tin DALE 2 Cor. vii. 9 For godly sorowe causeth 
repentaunce. £*1530 H. Rhodes Bh. Nurture 789 in 
Babees Bk., Delight to reade good Godly bookes, and 
marke the meaning well, a 1533 Frith Disjiut, Ptirg. 
(1829) 137 The.se works God would have us do, that the un- 
faithful might see the godly and virtuous conversation of his 
faithful. 1548 Hall Chron., Rich. Ill, 58 He .. rendred 
to almightie God his harty thankes devoute and Godly 
orisons. 1641: Hinde y. Bruen xviii. 55 , 1 hold him worthy 
great commendation., for his godly care in chusing [servants], 
1691 Hartcliffe Virtties 343 The fear and love of God, 
and godly Sorrow, and true Repentance [etc.], 
b. Of persons ; also absoL as pL ike godly, 

x^zg More Dyaloge 1, Wks. 116/1 The good godly man 
Moyses. Brief Exam. Aiijb, Godly men mayv.se 

them Godly, and to the glory of God. 1597 Hooker EccL 
Pol. V. xliv, I’he godly should be alwayes prepared to dye. 
1612 Drayton Polypoid, xi. 178 What age a godlier Prince 
then Ethelred could bring? 1631 Gouge God's Arrozvs 1. 

§ 12. ly Of the godlies exemption from the ungodlies 
destruction. 1663 Oryden Wild Gallant v. i, I am .some- 
what godly at present. 1680 Otway Orphan Epil. 7 Should 
I the Godly seek, And go a conventickling twice a Week ? 
1715 De Fob Earn. Instruct, i, viii, What, are you grown 
godly too, Pin ? 1849 Macaulay Hist, En^. ii. I. 165 Soon 
the world begins to find out that the godly are not better 
than other men, ax 86 z Buckle Civiliz. (1869) HI. 11. 84 
They were the godly men ; and it was the business of the 
ruling classes to endow them with benefices. 

1 3. Godly mother^ a rendering of L. fia viater^ 
the inner membrane inclo.'iing the brain. Ohs, 

*594 T.B. La Primaud. E'r. Acad. n. 149 Besides this 
skinne, there is another named the godly mother, which is 
fine and very slender. 

4. Comlh^ godly -hearted, -minded ppl. adjs. 

1679 Kid in G. Hickes of Popery (1680) 13 Many 

Godly-hearted men in thi.s Island. 1836 R. A. Vaughan 
Mystics (i860) 1 . 190 These are they whom St. Diony.sius 
calls godly-minded men. 

0odly Now rare, [See prec. 

and -hJ ^ ; cf. Godlily.] In a godly fashion, 

1530 Tindai.e 6V».Table exp. Words s.v. That, .true 

purgatorye of cure flesh, thorow which all must go that will 
iyue godly and be saued. 1535 Coverdale Prov. xix. i 
Better is the poore tliat lyueth godly, then the blasphemer 
that is but a foole. 1547 Act x Edto. FI, c. i Preamble, 
Many Things well and godly instituted. 1631 WsEVERyiwc. 
Funeral Mon. 69 To have liued godly, and died Christianly, 
187X Hawthorne SepHmius (1879) 143 Now she tried to., 
talk reasonably and godly, 

b. Comb,, as godly-disposed adj. ; f godly- 
learned a., learned in divinity ; f godly-wise a,, 
wise in divine things. 

1533 More Coitfut. Tindale Wks. 502/2 Is not this wene 
ye a Godly-wise waye? 1545 Brinklow CompL xi. (1874) 26 
Make no iudgys therfore (1 say) but such as be godly-lernyd, 
and able to iudge between man and man. 1564 Decrees 
Counsel of Trent (title-p.), Written for those godlye disposed 
persons sakes, whych [etc.]. 1611 Bible Transl. Pref, 5 
For all that the godly-learned were not content to haue the 
Scriptures in the Language which themselues vnderstood. 
1633 Bp. Hall Medit. <5- Fows xxiii, (1851) 29 O God, let 
me rather die. .than justly offend thy godly-wise, judicious, 
con.scionable servant.s. 

Go*d -mammae Used in childish or familiar 
speech for Godmother. 

18:^ Miss Mitford Fillage Ser. in. 278 Cordially wel- 
comed by all its members except my godmamma. *837 
Praed Ferses in Child’s Bh. in. 4 A God-mamma, who 

£ roves., that she loves Her God-child very dearly. 1856 
.EVER Marlins of Cro' M. viii. So good-by, God-mamma. 

Gt>*d-IULa*ll. [tr. Gr. 0€ay5pos, deav^pcoTtos; cf. 
Du. Godmensch, G. Gotimensch, F. Honime-Dieul\ 
One who is both God and man ; said of Christ, 

*559 inNeal Hist. Furitatisixjs^) I, 93 After the consecra- 
tion [of the host] there remains not any other substance 
but (iod-Man. 1597 T. Payne Royal Exch. 45 Yt ys God- 
man that bathe fougnt and suffred in his humanitie : and 
yt ys the Man-god wch bathe conquered by his Devinitie, 
1654 Warren Unbelievers 39 All this constituted Christ 
God-man. 3:666 Spurstowe Sfir. Chym. (1668) 239 He who 
is the Saviour of Believers is God-man manifested in the 
Flesh, <*1711 Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 HI. 356 
Mary . . for the Mother of God-man design’d. 1853 Kings- 
ley Hypatia xxiv, Then clear and fair arose before him the 
vision of the God-man, as He lay at meat in the Pharisee’s 
house, x866 G. Macdonald Ann, Q. Nei^hb, viU. (1878) 
128 Jesus Christ, the living, loving God-man- 
Comb. 1861 W. L. Alexander tr. Domed s Pers, Christ 
(1872) I. r. 1 It will ever remain the ideal of human life, 
that it is God-manlike. 

Hence 0o*d-ma*nliood, the state or condition of 
being at once God and man. 

2877 C. Geikie Christ {xZ'jfg) 4 Nothing loftier offers itself 
to humanity than the God-manhood realized in Jesus Christ, 
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*893 J. Orr God ^ World vL 289 The God-manhood is the '! 
wonder of all wonders. < 

CrO’dmottker. [Cf. Godfather.] A female 
sponsor considered in relation to her god-child. 

r zooo Martyrol. in Cockayne Shrine xiyi Heb slep set 
hsere godmodor huse. cxvj^ [see Godfather]. 1303 R. 
Brunne Handl. Synue 1693 Also shal he wommah wonde To 
take here godmodrys husbonde, 1340 [see God-daUGHTEr]. 
C1420 Chron. Filod. st. 553 Hurre godfather ' and hurre 

f odmores. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 435 I’hey founde y- 
lawde . . was godmother vnto y* Kyng Charlys hir hus- 
bonde. 1548 Hall Chron., Edw. IF, 210 Christened and ■ 
Baptised, the Godfathers beyng the Abbot and Pryor of 
Westmynster, and the godmother the lady Scrope. a 1649 
Drumm. of Hawth. Hist. Jas, V, Wks, (1711) 105 The 
arch-bishop of St. Andrew’s & earl of Arran being his ; 
godfathers, & the old queen, the king’s mother, his god- 
mother 1710-11 Swift Lett. (1767) III, 87 A girl . .and was 
poor Stella forced to stand for godmother? 1849 I.ytton 
Caxtons 12 When the question of godmother and godfather 
was fairly put to him, he [etc.], a 1878 Princess Alice in 
(1884) 78 Louis’s mother is to be god-mother, 
b. A female ‘ sponsor ’ of a bell, 

1844 Dickens Chimes i, They had had their Godfathers 
and Godmothers, these Bells. , 

Hence Qro-dmotliea: v., to provide with a god- 
mother. Also Go*diMLo:tlierlj.ood, do'dino'tber- 
sMp, the office of a godmother. 

1677 W. Hughes Man of Sin. 11. x. 17s Urbanus holds it 
lawfull that Sons and Daughters of Godfathers and God- 
mothers born before or after such their Godfather or God- 
motherehip, should marry. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) 

1 . xlviii. 376 My Lord Davers, and the Earl of C- , shall 

be godfathers; and it must be doubly godmothered too. 
1848 Dickens Dombey v, Elevated thus to the godmother- 
ship of little Paul . .Miss Tox was [etc.]. 1863 M rs. Carlvi.e 
Lett. III. tpo But the Godmotherhood ? . . I don’t belong 
to the English Church. 

Go’dness. rare, [f, GoDrA-F-NESS; cf.OHG. 
gotnissa, -nissi ] 
tl. == Godhead. 03s. 

c 117s Lamb. Horn. 99 God is icundeliche on l>reom hadan, 
feder & .sune . . & be ha^e gast . , Heore cunde is . . efer 
wuniende on ane godnesse. Ibid. loi ]?ere haljan j?iem- 
nesse is an godnesse. 

2- Divine element or nature, nootce-wd. 

1882 G. Macdonald D. Grant III, ii. 10 It rests with him 
to cultivate either the godness or the selfness in him. 
Go-down. Also 9 Sc. gae-down. [f. phrase 
go down ; see Go v. 78 .] 

1. A draught, gulp (of liquor). ? Ohs. 

The phrase six go-downs on reputation in quots. 3690 and 
a 1705 app. refers to some customary nile among drinkers 
that each one must take off his liquor in so many draughts, 
if he wished to maintain his reputation as a drinker. 

1643 Wits Recteat, Epigr. 364 At three go downes Dick 
doffs me off a pot. Ibid. Fancies Y 7b, We have frolick 
rounds, we have merry goe downs. 1690 D’Urfey 
Walkvt. 362 Many more whose quality Forbids their toping 
openly, Will privately, on good occasion, Take six go-downs 
on Reputation, a 1705 Shippery in Hearne Collect. 13 Dec, 
an. 1709 ( 0 . H. S.) 11 . 327 Then in true English Liquor, my 
Masters begin Six Godowns upon Rep. to our true English 
King. 1708 Motteux ReU>elats v. Prol, (X737) 57 Take me 
off your Bumpers, nine go-downs. 1755 Mem. Capi. P. 
Drake I, xvii. 189 He held it [a flask] up to me, himself, and 
I took three or four go-downs. 1827 Sporting Mag. XX. 12 
A bottle of wine a-piece, kept down by large go-downs of 
brandy, is each man’s allowance. 1848 Rural Cycl. II. 472 
Go-do%vn, a single gulp of water, allowed to a heated or 
fatigued horse while journeying or working. 

f A spell of sleep. Obs, 

3687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 L 73 A pack of 
drowsy sleepy sots, who . . fancied they slept several scores 
of years at one go-down. x688 Crowne City PoEticks i. i. 
pram. Wks. 1873 H. 112 Constantly after supper my eyes 
us’d to call for their evening’s draught, and I was no sooner 
in bed, but they wou’d tope off fourteen horns at one 
go-down. 

2. Sc. * A guzzling or drinking match ’ (Jam.). 
1815 Scott Guy M. ii, Sicken a blithe gae-down as we 
had again e’en. 

1 3. A welcome, acceptance (see Go v. 78 g). 

*753 A. Murphy Gray’s-Inn Jm!. No. 52 ? 3 A Touch now 
and then upon the Ministry, and a Stricture uport the Con- 
stitution would have a pretty go down with us in the 
Country. 

4. tj.S. (Western). *A cutting in the bank of a 
stream for enabling animals to cross or to get to 
the water’ (0«A ZlzV/.), 

Godown (gdiidaum). Anglo-Indian, Also 6 
go don, 7 gadonge, gedong, goedown. [ad, 
Malay gadong, godong, supposed to be a, Telugu 
gifahgi, Tamil kidahgu ‘ a place where goods lie 
f. kidu *to lie’ (Yule). Some early writers state 
that these stores were subterranean, which may 
partly account for the form which the Word has 
assumed in English.] A warehouse' or store for 
goods, in India and other parts of Eastern Asia. 

X588 T. Hickock tr. C. Frederick’s Foy. 27 a, The mer- 
chants haue all one house or Magason, which hpuse they 
call Godon. 1615 R. Cocks Diary (Hakl. Soc.) 1 . 15 We 
delivered 500 sackes of wheat . . 440 out of our gedong. 
Ibid. 89 In full payment of the fee symple of the gadonge 
over the way, R, FiToaB Papers, Col. E. Ind, 

309 His bottles . . will be safe in the godown. 1788 Ann. 
Reg, 239 The godowns mostly carried away. 1816 ‘ Quiz ’ 
Grand Master tv. 83 Which some parsee had brought from 
town, And lodg’d it stife in a godown. x86i Bp. G: Smith 
Ten Weeks Japan xviii. 254 ’The streets of Yokuhama are 
wide - . containing on 'eatn^. side merchants’ godowns and 
ojffices. .1878 J^ H. Gsjsx China XL xix. 69 Thmre are khans 
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which are depots or godowns for the goods of travelling 
merchants. 

^ aiirib. 181:^ W. Tennant Ind. Recreat. (ed, 2) 1 . 45 The 
innumerable items of godown, and house rent. 
GO'd-papa-. ■ Used iu childish or familiar 
speech for Godfather. 

i8a6 Miss Mitford Fillage Ser. n, (1863) 3x0 My dear 
and venerable godpapa, for whom, although we had never 
met since the christening, I entertained the most lively 
affection. 1858 Athentemn 25 Dec. 829 Godpapa has a list 
of a hundred places to spend his future summers in. 

Go'd-paTent. A sponsor; a godfather or 
godmother, 

1865 PusEY Eiren. 38 The exhortation to Godparents in 
the Baptismal service. 1879 Edna Lyall Won by Waiting 
xxxvii, Frances . . and Gaspard were to be the god-parents. 
188s Catholic Diet. (ed. 3) a 10/2^ Those to be confirmed are 
brought to the sacrament by their god-parents. 

t Go’d-pliere. Ohs. rare^'^. [App. f. 

Fere sb^ ‘ companiou ’ ; but perh. a misunder- 
standing of the rustic godfer,godfar^ Godfather i 
( see qnot 1426 ).] A godfather. 

X633 B. Jonson Tale Tzib iv, ii, My God-phere was a 
Rabian, or a lew, . . They call’d 'un Doctor Rasi. Scr. 
One Rasis was a great Arabick Doctor. Cle. Hee was 
King Harry’s Doctor, and my God-phere. 

Godroon, mod. var. of Gadroon. 

God’s acre. \fA.Qf.Gottesacker,TyVi,.CodsahkerI\ 
Properly, ‘God's seed -field in which the bodies of the 
departed are ‘sown’ (* Cor. xv. 36“44> in hope of the 
resurrection. 

A churchyard. •'*“ 

1617 Moryson liin. i. 7 They have (as many Cities in Ger- 
many have) a beautiful place to bury their dead, called Gods- 
aker, vulgarly Gotts-aker. xb^TKhiee Comm. Johnxl.xx 
T’he Greeks call their Church-yards dormitoryes, sleeping- 
places. The Germans call them Godsacre. [1668 R. Stf.ele 
HusbaiidmatPs Calling x. (1672) 251 Remember that tbie 
heart is God’s acre, a place prepared for the Lord-] x84k 
Longf. God s-acre, I like that ancient Saxon phrase which 
calls The burial-ground God’s-acre. i86a Sala Accepted 
Addr. 219 That God’s Acre looks, with its white and grey 
tombstones, so peaceful and so tranquil. 

Godsend (gf?*dsend). [Altered form oiGodls 
send, somi in God rA 16 c ; see also Sond.] 

1. Some desirable thing received unexpectedly 
and as it were from the hand of God, esp. some- 
thing of which the recipient is greatly in want. 

i8zo Lady Granville Let. 20 Aug, (1894) I. 159 Even 
a bore was a godsend. X834 Southey Lett. (18561 IV. 391 
Mr. Telford , . has left me ^500 .. This is truly a Godsend, 
1844 Mrs. Carlyle^ Lett. I. 201 If you will still send me 
some books. . they will be a godsend. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. 
v. vii. § 2 (1872)529 Any casual gain or godsend, is naturally 
devoted to the same purpose. iSgz G. B. Layard C. ICeent 
iii. 45 Louis Napoleon was little less than a godsend to the 
journalistic enterprise of those days, 
b. spec. A wreck, dial, 

28x4 Pegge SnppL to Grose, Godsend, the wredc of a shipi, 
Kentish coast, [i8ai Mad. D’Arblay Let. to Mrs, Piaszt 
15 Mar., The inhospitable shore, where shipwreck is . . con- 
sidered as a godsend.] i8aa Scott Pirate viii, It’s seidtMB. 
sic rich Godsends come on our coast. ' 

2. A welcome event ; a happy chance. 

1831 Sir J. Sinclair Corr. II. 295 The peace was reckoned 
a God-send, both by the fleet and army. 1845 J, Croker 
in C, Papers 30 Dec. (3884), Potatoe famine was a godsend 
which enabled him to open a long conceived design, a 185® 
De Quincey Ceylon Wks. XU. 27 By a mere god^send!, 
more troops happened to arrive from the Indian continent. 
1885 Truth II June 924/r So far as the Government are 
concerned, the defeat is a perfect godsend. 

Godsep, godsepte, obs. forms of Gossip sh. 
Go’d's g^OOid. Obs. exc. died. [See GoD sb. 16 c.] 

1 1. Property or possessions belonging to God 
(applied esp. to Church property) ; also, worldly 
possessions, food, etc., viewed as the good gift of 
God. Obs. 

c 1400 Plotu 7 Nan’s T. tISz What think these men to say 
That thus dispenden goddis good? CX460 Towneley Myst. 
xxvii. 284 Forto sowpe we make vs bowne, Now of cure 
fode ; we haue enogh, sir, hi my crowne, Of godys goode. 
?cxSS9 Freiris Berwik 315 in Dunbar’s Foetus (1893) 295 
Heir is now annwch of Godis gud. 

1 2. Applied to what is considered to be without 
human owner, and therefore open to be appropriated 
by any one ; spec, in Cornwall = Godsend i b. 

*553 Respublica iv. iii. 28 (Brandi Quellett 323) Now vor 
lacke of a sallet, whan my lyege hath neade, Cham vaine to 
take an hatte of godsgood on my heade. 1693 Rokeby 
Diary (1887) 28 The cause of y« Orange Merch*^« ag* y» 
Cornish Wreckers for God's goods, soe (wickedly) called. . 
S. Barm, yeast. 

1468-9 Brewer! Bk. Norwich in Norf. Norw.Archsebt. 
Soc. V. 324 Wheras bernie, otherwise clepid goddis good 
hath frely be goven or delyvered for brede, whete [etc.], 
. - and noon warned, bicause it cometh of the grete grace 
of God [etc.]. IS4* Boorpe Dyetary x. (1870) 256 Vest, 
barme or godesgood. 1674 Ray S. 4 - E- C. Words 67 Gods 
good. Yeast, Barm. Kent, Norf., Suff. x8^ in /Cent, Gloss, 
i*4:. ? Grace after meat. [?=God is good.] 
t^Sa Lyly Euphvss (Arb.) 230 He that for euery qualme 
; will take a Receipt, and can-not make two meales, vnlesse 
Galen be his Gods good : sliall besure to make the Phisition 
rich, and himselfe a begger. 

GodsMp [f- ^OD sh. + -SHIP,] The 

position or personality of a god : esp. as a jocular 
title {his, your, etc. godshipy 
a ISS3 Udall Royster D. iv. i. (Arb.) 59, I thinke verily 
Neptunesmightie godsh3?p. Was angry with some that was 
in our shyp. 1649 Milton Eikon. xxvii. 220 It is. .beneath 
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tbe honour of a . . free Nation, to begg and supplicate the 
Godship of one Fraile Man. t65z-6a Heylyn C(Jsmo£!'K 
IV. (1682) 5 It seemeth that his Godship was not so much 
respected by strangers, idgo Dryden Amphitryon i. i, 
Merc-ury.Yom name and mine were used with less reverence 
than became our godships. 1705 Hickeringill Friesi-cr. 1, 
(1721) 60 He accepted the Godmip and Adoration^ with as 
much Devotion, as Herod. 1792 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Ep. 
to Ld. Macartney Wks. 1812 III. 136 The Man of Straw 
Flew up and put their Godships in a fright, 1823 Byron 
yuan XIV. Ixxv, I beg his British godship’s humble 
pardon. x8»9 T. Hook Bank to Barms 118 Their godships 
dead drunk must sleep under the table. 1862 Merivace 
Bom. Emp. (1865) VII. Iv. 4 Lucan ..challenged him to 
choose what godshijp he would assume in heaven. 1896 
Arnold Bk. Good Counsels 92 , 1 am an ambassador from 
his Godship the Moon. 

0odsib, jsip, obs. forms of Gossip sh. 

1 0O'd-sister« Obs. rare A female who 
has the same god-parents as another. 

m Stirtees Misc. (1888) 30 God suster unto he said 
William Robynson. 

»f*0od-SO. inL Obs. pvar. of Gadso, after 
oaths beginning with God's.l 

1604 Dekker Honest Wk. (1635) 13 b, God so, here's 
Father Anselmo. idofii Sir G, Goosecappe 1. 1. in Bullen O. 
PL III. 13 God so Jack, I thinke they have supt. 

I3*0ds0ll (gf?’ds 2 ?n). Also 5 gosson. [f. God sb, 
-b Sojf I of. Godpathbb.] a male god-child. 

<1900 <?. E, Chron. an. 890 JEhelstan, se waes ^Ifredes 
cynxnges godsunu. c 900 tr. BsedeCs Hist, in, v. [vii.) {1890) 
168 pa onfeng he him & nom set fulwihte baetSe . . him to 
godsuna. ^1050 Martyrol. in Cockayne Shrine 74 He 
[St. Mark] was , - Petres godsunu on fulwihte. c 1315 
Shoreham 69 Godfader wedded godsones child Fol wel. 
teflaE.E. (1882) 45 lohn Forster my godsonne. c *440 
Promp. Paro. 201 H Godson, or gosson . i^x Bury 

Wilis (Camden) 83 To Nycholas Kyng my godson vjjr. 
viij d, and to eche othyr of my godsonys xij i 7 . 1776 Mrs, 

Delany Lij^ Corr. Ser, ii. iT. »o8 He de.sires his love to 

? ou and ble.ssing to his godson, a 3:839 Praed Poems (1864) 
I. 216 Your godson,. Was entered at Eton last May. x86S 
Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) II. ix. 426 Earl Ralph had 
left a .son, a namesake, probably a godson of the great Earl, 

i Godsookers, -sokers. For other forms 
see Gad sb.^ 3 . [a comb, of Gad^s ; the second 
element is unmeaning or corrupt ; see God 14 b.] 
Vilukrs (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal ni, ii, (Arb.) 75 
Goo sookers, you'l spoil all my Play. 1687 Montague & 
Prior Hind. 4 P> Transv. 15 Godsokers I Why no more 
she does not yet, fear either Man or Beast. 1688 Shadweu. 
Sqr. Ahatia i. Wks, 1720 IV. 15 Godsookers, Comin I I 
always thought they had been wittiest in the universities, 

Go’d-spee’d, [See God sb. 8 and Speed v.} 

1. 7b btd ipaish') om God*speed^ to utter the words 
* God speed (yon) ’ ; esp. to express a wish for 
the success of one who is setting out on some jour- 
ney or enterprise, 

xSa6 Tindale 2 yohn to Yf ther come eny vnto you and 
Fringe not this leaminge him receave not to housse : neither 
bid him God swde. 1593 Sh aks. Rich. //, 1, iv. 32 A brace of 
Draymen bid God speed him well. X776 Wesley Wks. {1872) 
IV, 76 Evdy one seems to bid us Gem-speed I 1865 Lowell 
Polii. Ess, ti888 ■ 229 Every humane and generous heart . . has 
wished us God-speed. 1878^ Bosw. Smith Carthage 300 
Fulvius. .marching by inner lines, amid,st a population who 
bade him God-speed, managed to reach Rome (etc.], 

2. In substantival use, a God-speed,^ parting wish 
for one’s success. 

1856 Kane Arci. Expl. L viii, 90 Three hearty cheers 
from all hands followed us, — a God-.speed as we pushed off. 
*887 R, Buchanan Heir 0/ Linne vi, Old Sampson bade the 
stranger a God-speed on his journey. 

b. attrib.vsxGod’Speed dinner-party, (Cf. Fake- 
well sb. 4,) 

1867 Atkenmim 26 Oct, 539/1 Lord L^ton will preside at 
a Godspeed dinner to be given to Mr. Charles Dickens, on 
Saturday, next week, November 2. 1887 T, A Trollope 
What I remember II. vii, 127 , 1 went, and the God-speed 
party was a very pleasant one. 

t a*. The Godspeed (of a thing), the con- 
clusion, finish. Also, In the Godspeed- in the nick 
of time. Obs. 

x6o6 Day //( f ofGuU rv. G 4, But and I come to the god- 
speed ont, ile tel em ont .soundly. x668 R, L'Estrance Pis. 
Quev, (1708) 201 A Devil came in just in the God-speed, and 
told them [etc,]. 1740 tr. De Mouky's Fori. Country Maid 
(1741) II. 61 Had not the Curate interposed in the Godspeed, 
the Inn-keeper had certainly crippled him. 1803 Mary 
Charlton Wi/e tjr Mistress 1 1 . 24S ^ the old housekeeper, 
she comes in, in the God's .speed [lir]. 

b. Al the hack of God-speed =^&t the hack of be- 
yond (Beyond C b). 

1858 Trollope Dr. Thome v. (1859) 62, If I don't leave you 
at the back of God-speed before long, 111 give you the mare 
and the horse too. 

Godspel(l, -le, obs, form of Gosrel, 
Go^d’s-peJimy. [SeeGoDi<^. ; so called from 
being originally devoted to some religious or chari- 
table purpose. Cf. Du. godspenning- G. gottes- 
pfennig- OSw. gttdspdning; F. denier k Dieu,} 

1. A small sum paid as earnest-money on striking 
a bargain, esp. on concluding a purchase or the 
hiring of a servant (cf. Ables-penny, Eaenbsi- 
PENNy), Now only dial 
x^ Ayenb. 91 be lone of herte, Jiet is he godes peny huer- 
mide me bayh afle i>e guodes of j?e wordle. 1490 Burgh 
Rees. Edittb. (1869) 59 That the the.saurer of the townc 
. . proffer a goddis penny and bye the same [vittaillis 
or tymmer] vpoun a coraj>etent pryce. 1530 Palsgr. 
586/2 Holde forthe thy hande, take an emest penny or a 


Goddes penny [F. vng denier en arres or vn^ denier a 
Dieu\. 1603 Owen Pembrokesh. (X891) 190 Savinge onelie 
in earnest peny at the bargaine makinge the plaine men 
called a gods penie. 1609 Skene Reg, Maj., StaL Gild 144 
Gif any man buyes Hering, .and he.s given Gods pennie, or 
silver m arles [etc.]. 1625 >V. Riding Rec. <1885) III. n. 254 
His wife had formerly hired the said woman and given her 
a Codes penny. 1662 Pkpvs Diary 23 Sept., In both which 
places at the making all contracts and bargains they give so 
much, which they call God’s penny. 1832 Yorksh. Dial.^ 
Ah’d a godspenny at Stowsley market. 1855 Robinson 
Whitby Gloss. ^ Godspenny.^ earne.st money, generally half- 
a-crown given to a servant when hired. 1887 in Mid. 
Yorks. Gloss. 

fg. x6o2 R. T. FiveGodlie Serm. 26 Admitting them his 
tenants by giuingthem the Gods penny or earnest pennie of 
his spirit. 

b. A rebate given on making a payment. 

1885 Lanjo yrnl. Rep. LIV. 136/1 The legal effect was to 
be as if the whole was paid down and a portion thrown back 
as a God's-penny. 

1 2. A penny given in charity. Obs. 

XS50 Crowley Epfgr.- Meggers Wks. (187a) 16 Go fyll me 
thys quarte pot, full to the brynke. The tonge muste haue 
bastynge, it wyll the better wagge, To pull a Goddes penye 
ont of a churles bagge. 

“j- B. nonce-use. A broker’s commission. Obs. 
?x483 Caxton Dialogues E, T. S.) Olyuer the brocour 
wynneth by brocorage, with one goddes peny (F. a vug 
denier a dieu} twenty pound or thirty. 

Godsyb(be, godsypp, obs. forms of Gossip sb. 
G-odward (gf^'dword), adv. and a. [f. God sb. 

-1--WAKD.] 

A. adv. In early use to Godward (see Towakd). 

1. Of progress, tendency, etc. : Towards God ; in 
the direction of God. f Also of love, affection, 
etc. : Directed towards God. 

X40X Pol. PiJiTWj (Rolls) II. 83 To tille folk to God-ward, 
1 holde it no theft. ciAao Lydc. Assemb. Gods 917 Loners 
of Cryst, confounders of yll. And all that to godward yeue 
her good wyll e X510 More Ficus Wks. 7/1 The litle affec- 
tion of an olde man or an olde woman to godwarde [etc.]. 
a 1592 H. Smith Wks. (1867) 11 . 489 Christ is the sole com- 
mander, To lead to God-ward. xS97 Hooker EccL Pol. v. 
Ixxix. § 2 Their colde affection to Godward made their 
presents to bee little woorth. a xqtt Ken Sion Poet. Wks. 
1721 IV. 410 My soul .. Godward springs for God alone. 
xSaa Mrs. Browning Grk.Chr, Poets Poems i8go V. 153 As 
if, being in the world, their tendency was Godward. 1884 
Congregational Year Bk. 8a Anticipations of a nature 
struggling Godward. 

2. In relation to God ; with respect or reference 
to God. 

X Gower Con/. 1 . jt She, which was all honeste To 
ird . . At night vnto the temple wente, c X440 yaeoFs 
'Well (E. E. T. S.) x68 A-forn alie o|mre sorwys, j^i sorwe 
muste be al opyn to god-ward. 1531 Tindale Exp. i yokn 
(15 w) 3 But to Godwarde is ther no satisfaction saue fayth 
in Christes bloude. x6xa T. Taylor Comm. Titus ii. 12 
They hope they may haue as good hearts as the best to 
god-ward. 165^ Allen A ddress Nonconf. 91 So far as there 
IS any ground to hope well of them in reference to their state 
Godward. 1728 Swift Lei, to Pope 26 July, Wks. 1841 II, 
617 You are the most temperate man Godward, and the most 
intemperate yourselfward of mo.st I have knowm. x824 Scott 
Redgaimtlet Let. xi, His was a sudden call, , . no time to 
set his house in order : weel prepared Godward, no doubt, 
which is the root of the matter. x86S Gladstone yuv, 
Mundi ix. (18^) 376 All other functions of our nature, out- 
side the domain of the life to god-ward, 

B. adj. Tending or directed towards God. 
x86x Wesfnu Rev. Apr. 533 Had he [Cromwell] been 
merely religious,— bad the Godward tendency absorbed bis 
being, and [etc.]. 1867 Monsell Our New Vicar ‘ Priest * 
and ‘ Altar * speak of his God-ward office : * Minister ’ and 
‘ Lord’s Table * refer to his man-ward ministrations. 1883 
H. Drummond Nat. Law in Spir. W . (ed. 8) X17 Every 
Godward aspiration of the soul* 

Godwards (gF'dwwdz), adv. [f, as prec. : see 
-WARDS.] « Godward adv. (Grig, to Godwards : 
see Towards.) 

c 1560 R. Morice in Leii. Lit. (Camden) 25 Manifest 

blasphemy to Godwards. 0x645 Howell Leii, (1650) XL 
xi. 22 What the Eye of a Bat is to the Sun, the same is all 
human understanding to Godwards. xy# S. Hayward 
Serm. x But they never enquire into their state God-wards. 
1839 Bailey Fesius (18481 25/x Any heart, turned Godwards, 
feels more joy In one short hour of prayer [etc,]. 1850 

Robertson Serm. Ser. in. ii. (1872) aowhen we .s^eak of 
the Church we generally mean a society to aid men in their 
progress God-wards. 

Godwit (gF'dwit). Also 6 godwitte, -wipe, 
7 -witt, -wike, gotwit, 8-9 good wit, 9 godwyn. 
[Origin obscure.] A marsh-bird (genus Limosa) 
resembling a curlew, but having the bill slightly 
curved upwards. The black-tailed godwit (X. 
segocephala or metanurd) and the bar-tailed godwit 
( 2 . fapponica or rufa) are British species ; others 
are natives of northern Europe and America. 
Formerly in great repute, when fattened, for the 
table. . . 

In xd-xyth c often used to reinicf L. aiiagcHp Sp. frmh 

CxS 44 Turner Avium Pnedp. Hist. C 3b, Erasmus, .atta- 
genam auem palustrera facit & uarijs maculis distinctam, 
qtuod m satis exploratum mihi esset Anglorum godwittam 
uvt fedoam attagenam esse . , auderem adfirmarc] 15^ 
Blyot DkLj Attagfn and Aiiagmat a byxde, which is 
found in Ionia, .lliei are deceiued that take him for a wood- 
cocke, itismost lyke a hyrde called amonge vs a godwitte. 

J* Jones Present. Bodie f Soule t. xiv, as Dottrel, 
Snipe, Godwipe, Dickm i®?* Percivall Sp. Diet.- 
Francolm- a godwit, Attagen. 1609 B. Jonson Sil. Wo»n. 


1. iv. 38 Halfe a dozen of phesantj?, adozen or two of godwits. 
x6x2, Naworth Househ. Bks. (Surtees) 25 A god wike and a 
redshanke, iij^/. x6ao Shelton Quix. IV. viii. 56 A God-wit 
of Milan, or a Pheasant of Rome.^ a 1637 B, Jonson Horace- 
Praises Country Life 53 Th' Ionian God-wit, nor the Ginny 
ben Could not goe downe my belly then More sweet than 
Olives. 1678 Ray Willughby's Ornith. 292 The Godwit, 
called in some places the Yarwhelp, or Yarwip, in others, 
the Stone-Plover, a 1682 Sir T. Browne Norf. Birds Wks. 
1835 IV. 319 Godwyts ,. accounted the daintiest dish in 
England ; and, 1 think, for the bigness, of the biggest price. 
1766 Pennant ( 1768)11. 353 The red godwit issuperior 
in .size to the common kind. 1853 Kingsley Hypatia xx. 
129 The whistle of the godwit and curlew, came ringing up 
the windings of the glen. 1863 Bahing-Gould Icelattd 412 
The black tailed godwit arrives the last week in April 

God! 3 yb(^be, obs. lorm of Gossip sb. 

Goe, var. Geo, gully, creek ; obs. 1 Go v. 

Goed, Goef, obs. forms of Good, Goae I. 
Goel, var. of G<.xe tz., OiiA 
Goen, obs. form of gone : see Go v. 

Goer (gd^’ 04 ). [f. Go + -er L] 

1, One who or that which goes (see the vb.). 

1377 Langl. P. PL E. IX. 304 A gedelynge, a goer to 

tauernes 1 i;^7~8 T. Usk Test Love n, i. (Skeat) I 63 The 
envyous people, whiche alway ben redy, both lyder and goer, 
to scorne and to jajje this leude book. 1548 Udall, etc. 
Pirasm. Par, Matt, i. 20, 21 The Angel brought the message 
beyng as a goer betwene God and her, 1577-87 Harrison 
England 11. x. (1877) 1. 217 They mooue the harts of the 
goers by such place.s wlierc they lie, to yerne at their miserie. 
a 1639 WOTTON Parallel Reliq, W. (1651) 36 The Earl, .was 
so far from being a good dancer, that he was no gracefull 
goer. X734 Swift Corr. Wks. 1841 11 , 725 The intervening 
officious impertinence of those goers between us. 3862 
Latham Channel fsL m. xiv. (ed. 2) 329 He was named 
Rolf Ganger; i.e. Rolf the Goer on foot, or Rolf Walker. 

t b. with adverbs, about- back- between- by- etc. 
in Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 182 The procurars 
tlierof and goars about theryn to be jmnysshed. 1548 
Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. yohn 28 b, I haue doen the office 
of a goer before. x6ox Shaks. All's Well i. ii. 48 (Joers 
backward. x6o6 — 7 'r. 4- C. m. ii. 208 Goers bet weene. i6n 
— - Cymb. 1, i 369, The goer backe. a x6x6 Beaum. & Fl. 
Liitle Fr, Lawyer ii. iii, These two long houres I have 
trotted here, and curiously Survei'd all goers by. 1668 R. 
L’Estrangk Vis. Quev. (3708) 108 Some such Reverend 
Goer-between, thzvs a Well-wilier to the Mathematicks. 
a X774 Goldsm. tr, Scarron's Com, Romance (1775) II. 6 
All the neighbours and goers-by came into the inn. 1800 
Bentham Wks. (1838-43) X. 356 Comer.s-in by birth;,, 
goers-out by death. 

c. Of a horse, rider, coach, clock, etc. ; preceded 
by some adjective, indicating the manner or speed 
of going. Also simply- one that goes fast, 

a 3586 Sidney ApoL (Arb.» 39 Hee sayde, they [horsemen] 
were . speedy goers, and strong abiders. 1613 Beaum. & B'l. 
Cupid s Rev. H. vL Is the rough French horse brought to the 
dore? They say he is a high goer; I shall soohe try his 
mettall xbw Lomi. No. 3281/4 Stolen or .strayed .. 
a light jgrey Nag. .alxiut 8 years old, a very good Goer. 17x0 
Ibid. No. 468^4 Slie is hard mouthed but a very pleasant 
Goer. X830 H. Angelo Remin. L 205 Hence all his clocks 
were ‘good goers’. 1835 Sir G. Stephen Adv. Search 
Horse i. (1841) 6 A charming goer : so docile that a lady 
might drive him with a pack-thread* 1843 Haliburton 
Attach/ I. iL 41 ‘ He looks , . as if he’d trot a considerable 
good Slick . . I guess he is a goer.’ 1857 U ughes Tom 
Brown i. iv, The Tally-ho was a tip-top goer, ten miles an 
hour including stoppages. 1859 F. E, Paget Curate of 
Cumberwortk 81 Sly watch k a perfect goer. 1883 E. 
Pennell-Elmhirst Cream Leicesiersh. 48 Several ot the 
best and hardest goers of the hunt got off badly. i ®36 
Century Mag. Jan, 371/a A dog with a broad, bull-dog chest 
is never a good goer. 

2, Phr. Goers and comers (more usua Ily comers and 
goers ) : travellers or guests arriving and departing. 

^3:.|oo Maundev. (1839) xxvii. 277 And .so thei eten every 
day in his Court, mo than 30000 persones, with outen goeres 
and com€re.s. 1526 [see Comer 3]. 1648 Gage West Ind. 

xviii. {1655) 136 Which never shut gate against any goer or 
comer. 1694 Echard Plautus 373, I .shall have a fine time 
on’t, if I must be bound to draw water for all comers and 
goers. x88s Manck, Exam. 37 June 5/3 All the comers and 
goers appear to be fairly well pietised, 

f S. A foot. Obs.'- ^ 

x6is Chapman Odyss. xin. 329 His fair goens graced With 
fitted shoe^ 

Goetbiau fgo*tim\ a. and sh. Also GoetbeaD. 
[f. the name of the German poet Johann Wolfgang 
von Goethe (1749-1832) -f-iak.] 

A. cuij. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
Goethe, his writings, opinions, etc. 

1840 Mill Dies, ^ Disc. (3875) 1 . 428 Such views are.. the 
characteri.stic feature of the Goethian period. xZs^Mem.F, 
Perthes 1 . ix, 133, I find in these letters the Goethean 
paganism. X884 J. R. Seeley in Coniemp. RezK Oct. 496 
Wlmt may be the value of this fundamental Goethian 
maxim I do not inquire. 

B. sh. An admirer or follower of Goelhe. 

x8so Mabg. Fuller Life without 4* L. within (i860) jx, 
I am inclined, .to look upon myself for thinking them, with 
as much contempt as Mr. Carlyle or Mrs. Austin . . might 
do, to say nothing of the German (Goetheans. 

Hcii'Ce the opinions or views of 

Goethe or his followers. 

x88o Vern. Lee Bekaro ix. 233 You believe in Art for 
Art’s own sake— Goethianism — that sort of thing, I know. 
GoetMtei gdtMte (gb-thlt). Min. [Named 
after the poet Goethe (Gothe) by Lenz in 18)06 ; see 
-ITE.] A hydrous oxide of iron, of reddish or dark- 
brown colour, occurring in orthorhombic crystals, 
also maisive. 


GOETIAM-; 

sSas Brooke Crystallogr, 468 Gothite. 1837 Allan 
P/tiliifs Min. 2'21 Goethite. 1869 Phillips V<;suv. x, 282 
Gothite — Hydrous Oxide of Iron — is mentioned in ejected 
blocks and dykes. 1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta's Rocks Class. 
58 GSthite or stilpnosiderite is a mineral very closely allied 
tolimonite. 

t Goetian. o/v.- In 6 errojt. geocian. [f. 
Goeti -f- -an.] One who practises * goety 

1569 J. Sanford tr.^ Agrt^pa's Van. Aries 57 b, It is no 
maruaile if the Geocians [L. goetici} .. doo binde sprites 
with the inuocation of the name of God. 

Goetic (g<?ie’tik), a, and sb. Obs. exc. arch. 
Also 7 goetick(e, -igue, (8 errm, geotick), [ad. 
Gr. yoTjTiKos pertaining to witchcraft yorjriK^ 
fiayeia, fiavrua ^yorjriia Goety) through med.L. 
goetictts or F. go^Hque^ 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to * goety *. 

s6xo Healey Si. Attg. Ciiie of God (1620) 353 Those that 
go about any such mischiefe with magical enchantments . . 
think they can hurt others, and that others by art Goetique 
may hurt them. 163s Heywood Hierarch, vii. Coram. 471 
This Goeticke and Necromanticke Majicke. 1834 Lytton 
Pontpeii n. viii, The theurgic, or benevolent magic — the 
goetic, or dark and evil necromancy^ — were alike in preemi- 
nent repute. 

B . sb. 1 . One who practises * goety * ; a magician, 
wizard, sorcerer, 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. xxvi. This is the reason why these 
Goeticks onely make use of evill spirits. 

2. « Goety. 

1727 Bailey vqI W^Geotick . .z. sort of Magick, performed 
by the Assistance of a Daemon, the same as Geomancy. 

t Goe'tical, a. Obs. Also 6 erron. geoticall. 
[f, as prec. + -al.] = Goetio a. 

1569 J. Sanford tr. Agrippa's Van. Artes^ 62 b, By 
Geoticall inchauntmentes, and praiers and deceites of the 
Deuill. 165a Gaule Magastrom. no Whether their dis- 
ti^uishing betwixt Magick Theurgicall and Goeticall. 

Goety (gd'a'i'ti). Obs. exc. arch. Also 7 goetie, 
(6 erron. geooie, 8 geoty). [ad. Gr, yorjr^ia (f. 
7oi;fT-,7oi;ssorcerer, wizard, app. f, yohtiv to wail, cry, 
cf.qnot. 1610), through med.L. or F. goalie J] 

Witchcraft or magic performed by the invocation 
and employment of evil spirits ; necromancy. 

The errontons forms geode, geoticke, etc. in this word and 
its cognates either proceeded from or suggested a mistaken 
etymological association with Geo-. 

1569 J. Sanford tt. Agrippa's Van. Aries 57 b, The partes 
of ceremoniall Magicke be Geocie, and Theurgie. 1610 
Healey St. Aug. Ciiie of God (1620) 353 Goety worketh 
vpon the dead by inuocation, so called of the noyse that the 
practisers hereof make about graues. 1681 Hallywell 
Melampron.vii, 51 Porphyry and .some others did distinguish 
these two sorts [of Magic], so as to condemn indeed the 
grosser, which they called^ Magic, or Goety. 1730-6 Bailey 
(folio), Geoty, geotick magick. Bp. Lavington Enthus. 
Methodists ^ <1754) n. iii. 190 In the Academy of 

Salamanca they taught both Theurgy and Goety in the 
Publick Schools, i8ss E. Smedley Occult Sci. 237 All that 
is properly called ‘goety* or the ‘black magic’ of the 
middle ages. 

t Gofe. Sc. Obs. Also 5-6 goyf(f, 5-6 goif, 
gof, gouchf, gowcht, gowff, gowife. FL 6 govis, 
[Of obscure origin ; it is difficult to see what ori- 
ginal form the diverse spellings can represent.] 
sing, and pi The pillory. 

1489 Extracts A herd. Reg. (1844) I. 417 The said William 
sail offer and present his crag to the goyfs. .thar to stand at 
the will of the said Thomas, 1498 Burgh Rec. Edin. (1869) 
I. 73 To be set on the goif, and thair haldin thrie dayis. 
1520 Ibid. 201 The mercat for the selling of aitis and hors 
come be balden at the govis aboue the Tolbuith stair. 1530 
Extracts A herd, Reg» (1844) 1, 129 To cause, big, and mak 
an goif againe on the towne sid. 1538 Aberd. Reg. XV. 
141 (Jam.) His crag & hands to stand in the gofe. 1594 
Extracts Aberd. Reg. {1848) II. 93 Hir craig to be put in 
the govis. 1608 Stirling Kirk Sess. Reg. in Maitland 
Mhc. (1833) I. 450 They salbe brankit thrugh the toun, put 
in the govis, apd banesit the toun. 

b. Comb.r as gofe-siair, -stocks. 

1538 Extracts A berd. Reg. (1844) I. 15s Thai ordane the 
said Besse .. to stand in the Gowistair. 1558 Ibid. 309 
Thair feit to be fetterlt . . in the goif stoikis xxiiij houris. 

Hence f CS-ofe 7)., to put in the pillory; only in 

©owing 27 ^/, 

X498 Burgh Rec. Edin. (1869) I* 73 The cau.s of his goving. 

Gofe, var. of Goaf 1 ; obs. form of Gove. 
Gofer (g^^‘*f 9 -i). dial Forms: 8-9 gofer, 9 
gopher, gaufer, gaufre. [a. F. gaufre (earlier 
d[sogoffre,gofre)honQycomh, thin cake; ultimately 
of LG. origin: see Wafer and Waffle.] A thin 
batter-cake on which a honeycomb pattern^ is 
stamped by the iron plates (see b) between which 
it is baked. 

1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 165 To make 
Gofers. Beat three eggs well, with three spoonfuls of flour, 
and a little salt. 1847-78 Halliwell, Gofer, a species of 
tea-cake of an oblong form, made of flour, milk, eggs, and 
currants, baked on an iron made expressly for the purpose, 
called a gofering iron, and divided into square compart- 
ments. Line. X876 Whitby Gloss., Gaufers, tea-cakes of the 
muffin sort, square, and stamped like net-work with the 
‘ gaufering-irons 1883 P. Robinson Sinners l<f Saints i, 14 
Here, too, in Chicago, I found a man selling ‘gophers', 
. . I do not know the American name for this vanish-into- 
nothing sort of pastry. 

b. Comb . : gofer-irons, -tongs, also gofering- 
iron, (see quots. 1847-78 and 1876 above) : the 
implement in which ‘ gofers ^ are baked. 
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xpepjHoldemessGloss.fGaufre-irons,zh\v^\toA iron mould, 
with long handles, in which gaufres are baked on the fire. 
1:769 Mrs. Raffald Housekpr. (1778) 165 Make your 
*gofer tongs hot, rub them with fresh butter, fill the bottom 
part of your tongs, and clap the top upon, then turn them, 
and when a fine brown on both sides, put them in a dish. 

Gofer, var. of Goffer. 

tGoffi / Obs. rare. [? Abbreviation of "^goffer ^ 
Godfather. Cf. Gom.] a. A godfather, 
b. = Gaffer I and 2. 

1483 Catk. Angl. 161/2 A Goffe, a godefader.^ iSS* More 
Confltt. Tindale Wks. 71X/1 A very cold con.seeit of my goffe 
that he found. 1577 Misogotms n. iii. (Brandi Quellen 443), 
Cha bene sadlinge my gofe cuccolds cowe. 1683 Yorksk. 
Dial. 33 See if Goif Hyldroth be gaen hand, ibiti. 49 God 
ya god moarne, Goflf. 

Goff (g^f). Obs. exc. dial Also 9 guff. [App. 
a. F. goffe awkward, stupid, ad. It. goffo (Sp. gqfo), 
of uncertain origin.] (See quots.) 

1570 hKvms Manip. 156/37 A Goflfe, foole, morio, bardus. 
1678 Pol. Ballads (i860) I. 205 He calls the bishop Grey- 
beard Goflf, And makes his power a mere scoflf, 1790 Grose 
Prov. Gloss. <ed. 2), Gojg, a foolish clown. North. 1801 R. 
Anderson Cumbld. Ball. 18 My mudder caws me peerdeyl’d 
guflf. 1818 Hogg Brownie of Bodsbeck, etc. II. 186 W eel I 
wat ye’ll never get the like o’ her, great muckle hallanshaker- 
like guff. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Goff, a foolish clown, a silly 
fellow, an oaf. 1878 Cumbld. Gloss., Goff, Guff, a fool. 
Goff, obs. form of Goaf 1 ; var. of Golf. 
Goffan, goffen. = Coffin sb. ii a. 

1880 W. Comw. Gloss., Goffans, Coffans, old .surface ex- 
cavations in a mine. x88i Raymond Mining Gloss., Goff an 
or Goffen (Corn.), a long narrow surface-working. 

Goffer (g(?*fbj), sb. [ad. F. gaufre : see the vb. 
In sense i the mod.Fr. term vs, gaufrierl\ 

1 . A goffering-tool. 

X865 Daily Tel. 27 Sept., The thumb and finger get sore 
and blistered from working the goffers. 

2 . ‘ An ornamental plaiting used for the frills and 
borders of women’s caps, etc.' (Ogilvie). 

Goffer g<i«'foj), ffaiiffer (gp’ffii), v. 

Also gopher, gofer, gauf(:^re, (8 Sc. gowplier), 
[ad. F. gaufrer to stamp or impress figures on 
cloth, paper, etc. with tools on which the required 
pattern is cut, f. gaufre honeycomb (see Gofer). 
The usual sense of the English word is in French 
expressed by gauffrer h la paille.'] trans. To 
make wavy by means of heated goffering-irons ; 
to flute or crimp (the edge of lace, a frill, or 
trimming of any Hnd). 

1706 [see Goffered fpl a.]. 1824 Miss Ferrier Inker. 

XXL (D.), ril have to get it [my ruflf] all goflfered over again. 
x86. B. P. Brent in Tegetmeier Pigeons xxiii. (i868) 178 
A small conical hollow, which gives the plumage the appear- 
ance of having been goflfered or raised by a fine pair of 
curling tongs. 1879 Mrs. A. E. James Ind. Househ. Man- 
agem. 15 Flounces and frills a dhobie (= washerman] will 
get up and gauflfre beautifully. 1895 Crockett '’Men of 
Moss Hags’ 233 Her cap .. was fairly and daintily goffered 
at the edges. 

fig. 1856 Aird Poet. Wks. 230 No plaited folds of favour, 
crimped and goffered by ceremony. 

Hence ©offerer (cf. B". gaufreur). 

1885 Insir. to Census Clerks 75 Milliner, etc.. .Cofferer or 
Gopherer. 

Goffered (g^Toid), ppl a. Also 8 Sc. gow- 

phered, 9 gauffered, [f. Goffer v. + -ed 1.] 

1 . Of frills, etc. : Fluted, crimped. 

[1578 Inv. R. Househ. (1815) 223 A lows gowne of quhefte 
satene gowfre (=:F. satin gaufri'\ crispit alower with thre 
small cordonis of gold togidder.] 1706 f. Watson's Collect. 
Poems I. 29 Ev’n his whole shirt his skin doth hide. Gow- 
pherd, Gratnizied, Cloaks rare pointed, Embroider’d, lac'd 
[etc.]. x86o B. P. Brent Pigeon Bk. 54 Having the peculiar 
curled, or as if it were goffered plumage. 1880 Cassells 
Mag. June 441 The petticoats worn with short dresses 
should have a ruche, or frill, or goffered border . . showing 
beneath the dress. 1^5 Insir. to Census Clerks 73 Goffered 
Rouche Manufacturer. 1888 Daily News 26 Dec. 2/1 
A little gophered mob cap with strings tied under the chin. 

2 . Bookbinding and Printing. Embossed or im- 
pressed with ornamental figures, esp. goffered edges. 
(Also in Fr. foxm. gaufrd.) 

x866 Bookseller’s Caial., Sternhold’s Psalms, 1649.. in 
contemporary embroidered binding, .gauffered edges. 1879 
Print. Trades Jrnl. xxvi. The tops of each card are 
shaped and goffered. 1894 Brassington Bookbinding jd\. 
166 Henry VIII of England had many of his books adorned 
with gilt and gauffered edges, [1895 Zaehnsdorf Short 
Hist. Bookbinding 2Sf Gaufre Edges, impressions made with 
the tools of the finishers on the gilt edges of a book.] 

3 . Enf. Of the elytra of certain beetles : Having 
very prominent longitudinal lines or carinse, which 
in many cases diverge from the base and converge 
towards the tip {(Cent. Diet.). 

Goffering [f* Goffer v. -i- 

-ING 1.] The action of the vb. Goffer ; also, the 
result of this ; goffered lace, frills, etc-^ 

1848 Webster, Gauffering, a mode of plaiting or fluting 
frills, etc. 1885 Fairholt Costume Gloss., Goffering, an 
ornamental pleating, used for the frills and borders of 
women’s caps, etc. 1889 Century Diet., Goffering, flutes, 
plaits, or crimps collectively. 1894^ Brassington Book* 
binding xW. 166 Accordingly we find in the sixteenth cen- 
tury , . much pains bestowed upon gilding, tooling or gauf- 
fering, and painting of the edges of books. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as gofferingframe, hand, 
machine, process, work \ goffering-iron, -tongs, 


GOGAE. 

an Iron tool used for goffering lace, frills, etc. ; 
goffering-press, a press for crimping the material 
used in the manufacture of artificial flowers. 

1893 Northnmbld. Gloss,, *Goffi^rin frame, a frame made 
for holding a series of sticks or canes between which a frill 
is worked in and out in waving form. The whole Is damped 
by a screw. 1885 Instr, to Census Clerks 70 Lace Finishing 
. .^Gophering Hand. 1863 Mrs. Househ. Managem. 

1013 ^Gauffering-tongs or irons must be placed in a clear 
fire for a minute, i^x Morning Post in Spift Pub, frnls. 
(1802) V. 180 The skin might be found useful in mending the 
instep of a Hessian boot, or a *gofirreeing machine. 1851 
Mayhew Land, Labour I. 335 Crimping and goffering- 
machines. 1875 Knight Diet. Meek., * Gauffer ing-press. 
1857 J. G.VliLKmsQvi Egyptians in Time Pharaohs 41 The 
waving lines purposely impressed upon it [linen] by the 
*goefreying [sic] process. 1847-78 Halliwell, *Gofering- 
work, a sort of crimping performed on frills, caps, etc. 
[Gofysshe, see List of Spurious fVords.J 
f Gog Obs. A corrupt form of God em- 
ployed in oaths. (See God 15, 14.) 

1 . Bjt Gog, Gog of heaven, Gog give, etc. 

13. . Gaw. ^ Gr. Knt. 590 ‘ Bi gog quoth J?e grene kny^t. 
CX460 Townetey Myst. ii. 172 Gog of heuen, take it to good, 
«XS53 Udall Royster D. iv. viii. (Arb.) 78 Slee else whom 
she will, by gog she shall not slee mee. 

2 . Possessive combs., as {by) Gogs arms, blood, 
body, etc. (cf. God sb. 14). 

^^S53 Udall Royster D. i. iii. (Arb.) 27 *Gogs armes 
knaue, art thou madde? 1573 Gamm. Gurton v. ii, By 
*gogs blest . . I know the blowes he bare away. 1560 Nice 
Wanton B j a, Bi *gogs bloud, I wene god & the deuyl 
be agenst me. 1519 Inierl. Four Elem. (Percy Soc.) 18 
By*goggys body I tell you trew ! 1575 Gamm. Gurton 
IV. ii, By *gogs bones .. he shal sure [etc.]. 159S Peele 
Old Wives' T. Wks. (1829) L 239 By gogs-bones, thou 
art a flouting knave. i6oa Content. Liberality Prodi- 
gality i. iv, in Hazl. Dodsley'VfWl. 338 By^Gog's bores, 
these old stumjps are stark tired. 1619 Fletcher M. 
Thomas ni. i, (jogs bores, I am well, xs’js Gamm. Gttr. 
ton II. ii, *Gogs bread, that will I doo. Ibid. 1, v, *Gogs 
crosse Gammer if ye will laugh looke in but at the doore. 
Ibid. I. iv, ■*^Gogs deth how shall my breches be sewid. 
1369 T. Preston Camhyses B j, *Gogs flesh and his wounds 
these warres reioyce my hart. 1567 Trial Treas. Bij b, By 
■*gogs precious harte, euen so doe I. 1575 Gamm. Gurton 
I. V, Gogs harte, help and come vp. Ibid. ii. i, Well done 
be *Gogs malt. «xsS3 Udall Royster D. iv. vii. (Arb.) 72 
By *gogs deare mother, I woulde not leaue one stone vpon 
an other. 1519 Inierl. Four Elem. (Percy Soc.) 42 ^Gogges 
naylys, I have payed som of them, I tro. 1568 Like will 
to Like C ij b, By *gogs nowns chad thought iche had been 
in my bed. 16x6 B. Jonson Devil an Ass i. i, To sweare by 
Gogs-nownes. 15x9 Interl. Four Elem. (Percy Soc.) 24 
■^Gogges Passyon ! sayd ye not thus. iS7S Gamm. Gurton 
I. iii, *Gogs Sacrament, I would she had lost tharte out of 
her bellie. 1569 T. Preston Cambyses B 3 '“Gogs sides 
Maister Ruf are ye so crusty? 1319 Interl. Four Elem, 
(Percy Soc.) 38 Why, '•’Goggis soule ! wyll ye..Breke poynt- 
ment. 1567 Trial Treas. E ij, *Gogs woundes these panges 
encrease euer more. i6oa How to choose Good Wife D 3 b, 
He that with greatest grace can sweare *gogs zounds .. 
Hee’s a braue man. 

tGog^. Obs. Also 7 gogge. [App. formed by- 
substitution of z?;? gog for earlier Agog- (q.v.), 
being subsequently employed as an independent sb.] 
To set on gog, to stir up, excite, make eager ; also 
to set {put) in such a gog for (or of). To be upon 
the gog of , to be eager for. 

1560 Phaer ASneidx, What wrath what feare sets these 
or those on gog not suffring rest to shield nor speare. X57S 
[see Agog], 1387 Hughes Misfort. Arthur in. i. (1828) 47 
The selfsame cause which first Set them on gog, even for- 
tunes favours quail’d. x6oa Breton Wonders worth hear- 
ing (Grosart) 11/2, I set her in such a gogge for a husband 
..that [etc.]. ax6x6 Bkaum. & Fu Wit without M. in. i. 
You have put me into such a gogge of going I would not 
stay for all the world, 1672 Lacv Old Troop ii. (i6p8) xx 
You have put me in such a gog of marriage, that it will not 
out of my head. 1673 O. Walker Educ. (1677) 43 When 
all Europe was upon the gog of fighting. 

Gog^ Gbs. ex.Q. dial. Also gogg. [Of 

obscure origin ; possibly f, the onomatopoeic *gog 
to shake (see Goggle sb. 5 and ; for the sense 
cf. Quagmire.] A bog, swamp. 

*583 [see b]. i6as N. Carpenter Geog. Del. ii. iii. (1635) 
^6 Waters, .bursting out of secret ., concauities, doe produce 
infinite Fennes, Gogges, Lakes, and Marishes. <zx6^x 
Aubrey Nat. Hist. Wilis (1847) 25 In Mine^ Common in 
Bradon forest . . is a boggy place called the (5ogges, where 
is a spring or springs, rising up out of fuller's earth. X847- 
78 Halliwell, Gog, a bog. Oxon, 1834 Miss Baker 
Northamptonsh. Gloss., Gog, a bog, ‘The land's full oi 
gogs or ‘all of a gog ’. 

b- Co?nb., as gog-mire, a quagmire. 

1383 F ulke Defence i. § 47. 61 Though it be tedious for vs 
to rake in such a gogm;jn:e of your forgeries, and false 
accusations, yet [etc.]. 1862 Aulrrey's Topogr. Collect. 271 
fu>te, ‘1 be all in a gogg-mire ’ is a North Wilts phrase for 
being in what appears an inextricable difficulty. 

Hence Qo'ggy a., dial, boggy- 
x8s4 Miss Baker Northamptonsh. Gloss., Goggy, boggy, 
soppy; as heavy, deep land. * It’s very goggy Xn very 
general use among our agricultural labourers. 

Gog Gc. [Origin obscure.] ‘ The object set 
up as a mark in playing at Quoits, Pitch and Toss, 
etc.' (Jam.), 

1821 Blackw. Mag. Aug, 35 /a The parties stand at a little 
distance and pitch the halfpenny to a mark or gog. 1893 
Northumbld. Gloss., Gog, a boy’s marble, or taw in ring in 
the game of boorey, 

t Go'gar. Sc. Obs. rare. Only in gogar-gown, 
some kind of long gown. 
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1494 in Treas. Acc. Sc0tl; (1877) I* ^2^3 Item\. xv 
ftllis of velvotis to b« the King a gogar goune. 1495 Jbid. 
22s Item . . V ellis of Rissillis blak, to he a gogare gowne, 

^ Gogathes, yar. of Gagatb, 0/v., jet, 

Gogel, ,obs. form of Goggle 
^ Gogement, obs. form of Judgement, 
Goge(o)ii, .obs. form of Gudgeon, 

Go’ffel;, rare~''>. [Formation obscure. J(Seeqiiot') 

Booth Analyi, Did. 224 Hhsi Gobius nigert a smaller 
is the Black Goby> Goget, or Sea Gudgeon, 

■ Goggaa (gf?;gan). diai. Also 6 goggon, -©», 
(?-ey). [Oiigin obscure, . 

Gael, g’aguft is explained as ‘ a small wooden di.sh made 
lip of staves, and without handles % but this, with c^g’o.n of 
similar meaning (cf. Cogue), is perh. not a native word.] 

A wooden 01 metal dish, 

xsB6 1 tm. of A ikimon (Somerset Ho.), ij bassons ij goggons 
dishes.^ *590 Wills Imt. N. C. (Surtees 3:860/ 180, 
iiii drinckinj|e potts, of tynne 2". 8^. One goggen 4^. 1593 
/tfc/. 230, xij tyne spoynes, a putter goggey, and ij tyne 
ladelles, x8^ Hai-u Caihe Mtinxinmi 60 According to the 
goggans they lay hands on, so will be the trades of their 
husbands, ■ ■ , ' 

Cloggle( gp-gl), sk Also 7 gogle. ,[f. Goggle 

I. 1. One who goggles, rare. 

a .Beaum. & Fi.. -Knl. Malta, ii. i, I ,am in sowce 
I thank ye ; thanks your beauty Your most sweet beauty: 
pox upon those. goggles. Ik’d. v. il^ Do ye stare, gogles, I 
nope to make winter bootes o' thy hide yet. ytxSsp I,. Hunt 
Sornt.^ Fisk, Man ^ Spirit ii, O scaly . . wights, What is’t 
ye do ? what life lead ? eh, dull goggles t 
1 2. ■ A goggling 'lo.ok' ; a squint,, leer,^ stare, ' Ohs. 
1651 Randolph, etc. //o ' for Ifomstj> i. i, Chr . But others, 
such as your demure Cheaters. Car. That have the true 
go.gk of.. Amsterdam. 1659 Cleveland 6V«. Foems, etc. 
(1677) 127 Such a Goggle of the Eye, such a melodiaus 
Twang of the Nose [etc.]. ^ iGBSi Marq. Halifax Admce 
to Dan. (ed. 2) 9 Others will have such a Divided Face 
between a Devout Goggle and an Inviting Glance, that [etc.]. 
S. shmg. In pL : The eyes, f Also in sing . : The 
white of the eye. 

xyos HiCKERiNCiLL Priesf-cK iv. (1721)227 If .. I should 
turn up my Eyes, "till the black Pupil be lost under the 
"Upper Eyedid, and nothing but the pious Goggle, and 
innocent White appears, {ihaCs a f>recienis Man, say the 
Women). 1710 B7nt. Apollo III, No, g6. 2/1 Whose dim 
Goggles cou’d not bear the Rays of the Sun. a 1763 Bvrom 
Dissect. Beau's Head viii, Those Muscles ..^wherewith a 
Man ogles. When on a fair Lady he fi.xes his Goggles. 18x5 
W. H, Ireland Scribbleomama 141 Villains so often assume 
different scowls, And glare with their goggles. 

4 . pi. (rarely singi) A kind of s^ctacles, having 
glasses (usually coloured) or fine wire-netting, 
fixed in short tubes^ and worn to protect the eyes 
from dust, exce^ of light, etc. ; formerly also so 
constructed as to correct squinting. 
(Appliedr< 7 / 4 Y»wj?^^^‘®^'^rtospectacleswitliro«ndjgla&«s.) 
1715 tr. Ctess D'Annofs Wks. 406 A pair of blue Goggles, 
hedg'd in with long black Eyebrow.^. *806-7 J. Berksford 
Miseries Hum. Life (1826) Post. Groans xxxv, Pinking and 
blinking, with bis up-and-down-gqggles, full at me. x8ao 
sporting Mag. Vll. 96 Just calf in St. MartinVIe-Grand 
For some goggles for Mary (who squints). 1853 Kane 
Grinned Exp. xll <1856) 380 A disk, of liard wood, with 
a simple slit ..we found a better protection than the goggle 
or colored lens. *868 Dickens Utttontm. 7'rav. xxii, A little 
spare man who sat breaking .<itones . . regarding me myste- 
riously through his dark goggles of wire. *8^T. Hardy 
Return Native iv* ii, The goggles he was obliged, to wear 
over his 'eyes. 

Comb. x8io W. Taylor in Mmihly Rer. LXIL 502 But 
place - .goggle spectacles over this focus of e.vpression, and 
a slight change of dress will deceive us as to tlie person, 
b. (See quot.) 

x8o8 Jamieson, Goggles, blinds for horses that are apt 
to take fright, to prevent their seeing objects from behind, S. 
1818 in Todd. j 8*8 in "Webster; and in later Diets. 

II. 5. pL The goggles j a disease of sheep ; the 
staggers or sturdy. 

With the sense cf. the dialect (Hants, Wilts, Glouc.) 
phrase * all of a goggle’, all shaking, giddy. 

1793 J. Claridge Agrie. Dorset 11 A disorder peailiar to 
.she€^,.. called the Goggles;, .the first symptoms is a violent 
itching, which is soon succeeded by a dizziness in ihe head, 
staggering of gait [etc.], 1807 Vancouver Agrie, Devon 

(1813) 343, The goggles is a disease somethne.s, though 
rarely, experienced ou the confines of Somerset and Dorwt. 
*825 Loudon Encycl. Agrie. § 6524 Staggers, gid, turnsick, 
[etc.] . - are all popular terms for hydatids, or an 
animal. . which - .finds its way to the brain. 1893 in North' 
nmbld. Gloss., Goggles, a disease in sheep. 

Giggle a. Also 6 gogle, gogy 11 , google. 

[Properly the vbh stem Goggle ia comb., the purely 
adjectival use beiag a modern development,] Of 
the eye Protuberant, prominent, full and rolling ; 
also, f S(|uinting. 

*540 Ra VNOLD Byrth ManEytide n. 78 b, ¥ f the chyide haue 
google eyes [L. strabos oculos),. *544 Phakr Rcgim. Lyfe 
(1546) Ceij b, Of gogle eyes. *563 Mirr. Mag., Hastings 
Ixxi, Lovvryng on me with the goggle eye. 1667 Cotton 
Firg. 'rravesi. iv. 106 The Queen in wrathful wise, Row'iing 
about her goggle eyes. 1680 Baxter Catk. C&nmmn. % it 
(1684) 28 If goggle Eyes judge each line ro be a yard dis- 
tant from another, I cannot ciire them, *774 Goldsm. Hist, 
Earth VI, 239 He [a shark] is furnished with great goggle 
eyes. *840 Thackeray Paris Sk. Bk. ( 1869) 177 His goggle 
eyes we:e alvvajLs rulling about wildly. 1885 G. S. Fokbks 
iVild Life in Canara 105 The face was broad, the mouth 
wide, the eyes goggle. 

0Oggle {gf'g '1 ) , K/. 1 F orms ; 4 gogel, 5- 7 gogle, 

^ google, 6 - goggle, [Perh. a frequentative of an 
onomalopanc *gog‘. expressive of oscillating move- 
ment (cf. jog f joggle); cf. Gog sh.'^ and sh.*^ ; also 


'Goggle 5 . , It may be noticed that mod. Welsh 
and Gaelic have several words of similar form and 
sense ; Welsh to shake, Gael.^’*<?^ a nockling or 
tossing of the hGud^gogshhil (? from Eng.) a goggle^ 
eye. The verb, like the combinations goggle-eye, 
-eyedt first becomes common in the idtti c., and is, 
with the few exceptions given under II, always used 
of movement of the eye, though in later use its 
meaning has been somewhat altered. 

The Gaelic ^orms gogaid, gogaild, gogaili, gogag, ^& 
light-headed woman, giddy female, coquette are prob. not 
rmated and its derivatives, but merely adaptations of 

earlier English c<7 C/(.T/= Coquette.] 

I. 1. inlr. Of persons : To turn the eyes to one 
side or other, to look obliquely, to squint ; also lo 
goggle with the eyes and lo goggle at (a thing). In 
later use, to look with widely-opened, unsteady 
eyes ; to roll the eyes about. Now rare. 

c x38oWYCLn- Wks. (18801 341 Pharesees iilargen her browe.s 
& gogelen fer fro goddis lawe. *544 Phaer Kegim. Lyje 
(1560) X iiij a, Lay the chyide so . . that he may . . not .. 
turne hyseyes on ether of both sides. If yet he begin to 
gogle, than set y* cradell after .such a fourme, that the light 
may be on y ' contrary syde. XS63-87 Foxk A. <>(- /)/. (i684( 
II. 431 An old rotten .stock, .wherein a man .should stand 
inclosed with an hundred vvyers. - to make the image goggle 
with the eyes. 1616 R. C. Times' IP'histle vii. 309(;) He 
.s(]uints, aiul slie doth gogle wondrous faire. *664 IJurr.ER 
I/ud. 11. i. 120 Which made him hang the Head and .scoul 
And wink and goggle like an Owl. 1671 Crow.s'K Juliana 

I. 9 ’T'is true, he doth not goggle at it so plain, as Mr. 

Mump.simus o’ Curland doth; but ..he squints at it fear- 
fully. 1742 Richardson Pamela IV. 319 The poor little 
'J’hin^ lies on the Nurses Lap .. goggling and staring 
with its Eyes. *737 Foote Author Kpil., Wks. 1799 1 . 129 
Look, my Lord f— -She goggle.s ! *830 Galt Lavrie 'J\ 

VL ii. (1849) 256 A .sum that I thought would make the old 
man goggle. i88a IF, Corntv. Gloss. s.v., Stand goggling 
for gapes like an owl at an eagle. 

b. Of the eyes : To turn lo one side, to squint. 
In modern use, to project from the head and move 
unsteadily, to roll. 

1540 Raynold Byrth Mankynde 11. 70 Marke on whiche 
syde that the eyes do gogle. *584 R. .Scot Dheov. Witcher. 
vu, vi. X38 The wiers th.Tt made their eies gogle. *683 
Drvden Plutarch 42 She came out foaming at the mouth, 
her eyes gogling, her breast heaving [etc.]. *830 W. Irving 
Goldsm. xxxix. (1851) 334 His eyes goggled with eagerness. 
xSss Thackeray Newcomes 1 . 1 The frog's hideous large 
eyes were goggling out of his head. 1879 1 .arl Desakt 
Kelverdak 1 . iv. 45 His large eyes goggled and watered 
as he kept them 'fixed upon the piece 01 sugar. 

2. frms. To turn pone’s eye) tO' one side, or (in 
modern use) from side to side with an unsteady 
motion* Also with ahmtt. 

*583 Stan'Vhukst L (Arb.) 3a Whilst in temple 

corne'rs-he gogkd his eyesight W'ay'ting for. Dido. *6x6 

J. hmzComt. Sor.'s T. vii. 572 So W'lth a crooked cuitchie, 
wried aright, goglinge bothe eies. X713 Steele Englishm, 
No. 8. 50 The VVagg., goggled bis Eyes, and then fixing 
them dreadfully upon the Fellow- *829 T. L. Peacock Mis- 
fort. Elphin xL *47 The stranger goggled about hk eyes in 
an attempt to fix them steadily on T’aliesin. 1884 Harper's 
Mag. Oct. 695/1 He could,. guggle his eyes at Agnes. 

II. 8. irntr. To sway or roll about; move 
loosely and unsteadily. Also to goggle with the 
kecul, to shake or wag the head. Ohs. exc. dial. 

c 1400 Beryn 163 Then passed they forth boy.stly, goglyng 
with hir hedis. 15x9 Hor.man Fulg. 149 Maydens ; that cary 
geere vpon theyr heed putte a wrethe of haye betwene the 
vcssell and theyr heed to stay it from goglynge. ^x6^ 
Robin Hood 26 in Kurniv. Retry Folio d/.V, L 16 But Robin 
did on this old mans hood, itt gogled on iris crowne, x^3 
IFilts. Gloss., Goggle, to shake or tremble, as a table witii 
one leg .sE^rter than the others. 

1 4, tram. To cause to shake, fg. 

*576 Newton Lemnie's Complex, ii. 97 b. Y« lack wherof 
googleth [xs8i gugleih] theyr vnstayeri heades.and caryeth 
them into many inordinate pranckes of childishe iiisolencie. 

Goggle (lIF'g’lb [Onomatopoeic: an occa- 
sional substitute for Gobble, as suggesting a similar 
sound, but made more in the throat.] 

1. tram. «= Gobble i. 

x6xi CoTGR., Goultrde,. .gulped, or goggled downe. Ibid., 
Goularckr, . . to rauine, goggle, glut v]), swallow downe, 
huge raorsells, or mouthfuIR xSE® [see a], 

2. f/z/r, * Gobble 

xSax M8.S. Carlyle Lett. (1889^ i86The Bubbly goggeKng 
neither sweetly nor profitably. x88® S&e^eld Gloss., Goggle, 
lo swallow, to make a gurgling noise in the throat. 
GO’ggledt///. a. Now rare. [f. Goggle vJ 
+ -ED y Of the eyes ». Goggle a. 

* 5*3 Nmirnder She/M. (1656) xlii, A person that is Blear- 
g'Ogfed & squint. XS89 Hay mty Work 7 Vnnatural 
»t|uiut gogled eies, 1664 Power Exp. PMios. i, 9 A Lomse, 
her two eyes were like two black beads, gogled and pro- 
tuberant, *872 Dasent lime to Om i L 30 One eye. .was 
bigger and mote goggled than the other. 

I^ggle-eye [See Goqqim a. md 

fa* Utie who squints {oh.% Tb* Obliquity 01 
vision; Mjmnting (phs.),, c. (IS. »Gogglbr 2 , 
d. (See quot 1897 !) 

e Prvmp. Pan\ 199/1 Glyare or goguleye * . , Hmm, 
stmh. _i8«i-^ Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) HI. *83 ITiis 
diisease, in colfo^ula! language now called sfuinimgit waa 
formerly derjomirwtted gvgglS'eye. XW3 Fisheries Sxhik 
Catal led- 4) 160 Two Kegs of Pickled Goggle-eyes, *897 
Wkbstrr, CogFie-ejm, me of two or more species of Amerkan 
fresh- water fillies of the fcmily Centrarckida. 
Goggle-eyed [fi gtiggk eye (see 


Goggle a.) -p -ed 2.] Having: prominent j staring or 
rolling eyes ; also, t squint-eyed. 

1382 Wyci.if Mark ix. 46 It is good to thee for to entre gogil 
y^ed in to rewme of God, than [etc.]. 1484 Caxton <3^ 
yt//2»«t'£'(i889) 7 Wlian the porter byheld hym he perceyued 
that he was gog]yed..And the goglyed wold paye nought. 
e 15x5 Cocke LorelTs B. 5 Gogle eyed tomson shepster of 
lyn. 1530 Palsgr. 226/1 Goggleyed man, lovche. 1635 
Quarles Embl. v. xiv. (1718) 302 Giddy doubt, and goggle- 
ey’d suspicion, xyix Swift yrnl. to Stella 12 July, Young 
M anley’s wife is . . goggle-eyed, and looks like a fool, *8^ 
TpQKV.visMart. Chuz. ix, He’s the most hideous, goggle-eyed 
creature. 

b. Goggle-eyed Jack 2 . 

*884-5 [see Gogglek]. 

GoggleiMgrK^sJ!)- , [fi Goggle 15^.1 -f-ERi.] 

1. slang. An eye. 

*821 Sporting MagNlll. 234 Every goggler had the com- 
batants within its focus. *822 Bladno Mag. XI. 163 How 
I>Iain folks roll’d their gogglers._ *840 Thackf.ray Bedford 
Rtmt Coftspir. iii. Her ladyship . . turning her own grey 
goggkrs up to heaven. 

2. C/.S. (See quot.) 

*884-5 Rd'erside. Nat. Hist. fi8S8) III. 187 The big-eyed 
scad, also more gcuerally known as the goggler, and goggle- 
eyed Jack — the 7 7'ae hm-ops cruvienopthalmus of natu- 
ralists. 'J’he very large jiromiueut eyes are the most striking 
feature of the fish. 

Gog'glmg tdd. sh. [f. Goggle p.i -p 

-LVG ‘.J 'Fhc action of the vb. Goggle. 

X540 RAYNOLtJ Byrth Mankynde 11. 79 By this meane, the 
gaglynge of the eyes maye bee retonied to the ryghte place. 
*651 RANDot.mi, etc. ILy for Honesty \u iii. Thy eyes Un- 
coii.stant gogling, call thee guilty. 

Goggling iLT’gfi’’})? //fi [fi Goggle vf -f 

-ING-.J 'i hat goggles, in senses of the vb. 

<0:1586 Sidney Arcadia n. (1598) 226 They that see with 
goggling eyes. 1599 Harskrt Fraud. Pr act. J. Darrel 
111,' 216 His eyes were somewhat gogling out, but otherwise 
no more than ordinary. 1611 Coryat Crndiiies 180 Medu- 
•saes head . . with . . great gogling eyes. x6i8 Wither Motto, 
Nec Vuro Wks. (1633) 550 Places, .from whose evcr-gogling 
station, all May at the pleasure of another fall. *825 Hogg 
(). Hynde 77 The stars were sprinkled o’er llie night. With 
goggling and uncertain light. 18^5-7 RusKm Mom. in 
Florence {1S81 1 51 Face.s with goggling eyes and rigid lips* 

Goggly a. [f. Goggle sb. d'-iL] 

+ 1 . Uf eyes : Goggle, goggling. Ohs. 

a x|^3 Aubrey Lives, Birkenhead (1898) L 105 He was of 
midling stature, g'rcat goggli eies. 

2. Of sheep : Afiected with the * goggles’. (Cfi 
Glouc. diaket gO'0y giddy.) 

*840 Jml R. Agrie. Soc, 1. m. 297, 1 once knew a flock of 
aoo sheep, 64 of 'which died goggly. 

QO'gm, obs. form of Gudgeon. 

1 0o*gixigstooL Obs. Also gogSnstole. [Var,. 

CoCEINO-STOOb.] 

1679 Blo'Unt Tenures 151. This Goging'stool Is the 
same which in our l,.aw- Books, is written Cuckingstool. *797 
'i'oMLiNS Jacob's Law Diet, s.v. Castigator}*, It is also 
termed goginstole and cokestole, 

Gogion, Gogle, obs, ff. Gudgeon, Goggle, 
Goglet ^ OTgglet (g»*gi^t). Anglo- 

Jm/iau. Also 7 gurgulet, 9 goglet, gurglet. [ad. 
Pg, gorgolela, ^ an earthen and narrow -mouthed 
vesscri, out of wlrich the water runs and guggles’ 
(Lacerda Pg. Piet .) ; cf. ¥. gargoulette of similar 
meaning. The Ifnglish fomis may be due to asso- 
ciation with Goggle vli>. Guggle v.I A long- 
necked vessel for holding water, usually made of 
porous earthenware, so that the contents are kept 
cool fjy evaporatirm. 

*698 Frvkr Acc. E. India P. 47 Gurgulets and Jars, 
which are Vessels made of a porous kind of Karth. 1766 
Clivk in Long Go^d. Rec. (1869) 406 (Y.) 7 ’q have a man 
with a Hoglct of water ready to pour on his head, 1853 
K F, Burton Pilyr. El Medinah h/eeeah IL xix. 196 The 
earth is sweet ami makes excellent gugglets. s&y^Black7v. 
Mag, Jan. 55 'I'ht.y trusted to the jMjrous goglets for cooling 
the water. 1880 L. Wallace Ben-Hur lo A sponge and a 
small gurgkt of water. 

•f Go'glet “* Obs. rare ■” L fiSee quot.) 

1688 R. Hoi.mh Armoury 11 1. 271/2 A kind of a Drinking 
Cup or Ve.sse! rnmle off the higher end, or the small tof) of 
a Bull or Cows Horn , . it is by some Gentlemens Buttlers 
termed a Houce, or Goglet. or Gobkt. 

t Go'gttiagOJg- Obs, [f. Goemugot. the greatest 
of the Biitish giants, according to Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth; altered after the biblical names Gog sind 
Magog (Ezek. xxxviii-xzxix).] A giant, a man of 
immense statore and strength. 

|i*x»>5 Lay. 1S06 Gcomagog ..Codes w®er-saka. 1297 
R. Glouc. (Rolls) soS Gograagog was a geant, suihe grec 
K .strong. ^1330 R. Brunnk Chron. Ware tRolls) 1763 
flogmagog . . w» strong, gret, & bold. *559 bHrr. Mag., 
Om¥M Gimdmrxmi, Affirming Henry^to^be Gogroagog.] 
e JwKmw, Bugbears ni, il’u luArehw Simd,d. 7 teu. Spr. 
li&7k Harpyas Gogmagogs, kroures. 1605 Tryali Ckev* 
IL i in Bulkn O. PL 01.^289 And thou hast under thy 
charge any other then Pigmies I am a Gogmagog. *630 J* 
ITyloe I Water P.) Laugh # bo Fai Wks. ii. 73/* ahy book©, 
he titles Gogroogog the huge. 

Hence f Qogmia.go'tlcal as huge as Gogtn 2 .- 
eoF {Gommgot), „ 

*630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Laugh be Fat Wks. n. 69 In 

a huge volume GogmagoticsilL 

Gogon, Gogram, obs. ff. Gudgeon, Geogram. 
Gogtil, var. of Goooul. 

GogyH, Go^Yxi(e, olm. ff. Goggle a.. Gudgeon# 


GOIBEBT. 


GOEAH* 


Goliode, obs. form of Goad jAI 
’tGoi*’b©rt. Obs. rare— K An alleged name for 
the hare. 

a 1335 Names Hare in Ret, Ant. 1. 133 The gras-hitere, 
the goibert. 

Goidel feoi-del). Hist, [a. OIr. CSidd (pi, , 
G6idiL\ ^ Gael. See Gadhelio.] A Gael in 
the widest sense; i. e. a person belonging to that 
branch of the Celtic people represented by the 
Irish and the Highlanders of .Scotland, in contra- 
distinction to the Brythonic or Cymric branch 
represented by the Welsh, Cornish, and Bretons. 

2S82 Rhys Celtic Britain 3 As there is a tendency in this 
country now to understand by the word Gael the Gael of 
the North alone, we shall speak of the group generally as 
Goidels and Goidelic. *889 I. Taylor Ori^. Aryans 80 The 
second invasion was that of the Brittones . . driving the 
Goidels before thein to the West and North. 

Goidelic (goide-lik), tat. and sb. [f. prec. + -TC.] 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Goidels. B. sk 
The langitage of the Goidels. (Cf. Gadheltc.) 

s883 Rhys Celtic Britain 196 This could only happen 
through the medium of men who spoke Goidelic. 1896 Sm 
H. Maxwell ffist. Dumfries eitc. ii. 32 Novantia, however, 
remained Pictish, — i. e. Goidelic — in speech and race. 1897 
A'NVi'iL JVelsk Gram, § 2 The Celtic branch falls into two 
rtwps : — I. The Goidelic, consisting of Krse or Irish Gaelic, 
cottish Gaelic, and Manx Gaelic. 2. I'he Brythonic. 

Goien, obs. form of Gudgeon. 

Golf, obs. form of Gove z/.i 

Goile, var. of Goyle dial,, trench, ravine. 

Goilk, obs. form of Gowk. 

Go*-m*. eol/ogf. [f. vbl. phrase in ; see Go v. 
80 .] With at : An attack or onslaught upon ; also, 
a spell of work upon. 

1838 Hughes Scouring White Horse 27 We used to have 
a regular go in about once a quarter at the xinpaid inagis- 
tracy. 1890 Boldkewood Col, Reformer (1891) 321, 1 was 
having a go-in at the garden here. 

It Gcimfre. rare'^K \¥,gmtfregommm^y 
of unknown origin.] An epicure, a gourmand. 

ifi43 Sir K, Digby Observ, Sir T, Browne's Relig. Med. 
107 A well experienced Goinfre that can criticise upon the 
several tasts of liquors. ' 

Going vbi. sb. [f. Go + -ing T] 

I. In ordinary substantival use. 

1. The action of the vb. Go, in various senses. 
<*1300 £. E. Psalter xvL 5 Fulmake mi steppes in sties 
bine, f>at noght be stired gainges mine, c 1440 Gesta Rom, 

V. X2 (Hark MS.) Ouer our hedis ys passage and goyng of 
peple. 15*3 Ld. Berners Froiss. 1. ccclxxxvi. 657 It is no 
goynge thyder, without ye wyll lose all. 1605 Siikks, Mach. 
HI. iv. 119 Stand not vpon the order of your going, But go at 
once. x6ii BeaUm. & Ft. K'ing^ No K.v. iv, Prayers were 
made For her safe going, and deliverie, 1776 Paine Com. 
Sense No going to law with nations. x8^G. Mac- 

donald Poems 120 Ibat moment through the branches over- 
head, Sounds of a going went. 1^9 Spectator 16 N ov., Made 
happy by six thousand miles of continuous going. 

b. esp. Departure, ^ Long going', departure on 
a long journey, i.e. death. 

<rx34o Cursor M. 3245 (Trin.) }>ts mon made him redy 
soone Fast© he hy^ed to his goyng. X399 Langl. Rkft, 
Redetes m. 136 They kpith alslyghtly at the longe goynge, 
Out of the domes cart. ^0x4.7$ S</r. leave Degre 273 Ye 
shall not want at your goyng Golde, nor sylver, nor other 
thyiig. 2667 Milton P. L. xi. 290 Thy going is not lonely ; 
with thee goes Thy husband, 179a Cowper Let. ^o July, 
Pray for us, my friend, that we may have a safe going and 
return. 1827 wordsw. White Doei. 148 The day is placid 
in its going, 

fc. The faculty of walking. Obs. 

£’X43o Life St. Katk. (1S84) 37 By whos rayghty vertu 
goynge is restored to he lame. 148a Caxton Chron. Eng. 
cci. 182 God hath yeuen . . to crepels hir goyng. 1594 R, 
Ashley tr, Le Roy’s Variety qf Things 77 a, He gaue , . 
straight going to the lame, *635 Pagitt Christianogr. 
111. (1636) 54 life was given to the dead ,, going to the 
lame. 

T 2. Manner or style of going ; gait. In pi. of 
a horse : Paces. (Cf. Go v. x d.) Obs. 

1382 WvcLiF 2 Kings ix. 20 The goynge is as the goynge 
of Hieu, the sone of Nampsy. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xxi. 328 
I n goynge of an addre. a 1674 Clar endon Hist. Reb. xi. § 223 
And the king all the morning found fault with the going of 
his horse. 1701 Lond. Gaz. No. 3703/4 A. .crept Gelding . . 
full aged, .and all his Goings. ^ 1805 Wordsw. Waggonervf. 
X48 Erect his port, and firm his going. 

1 3, Means of access ; a path, road ; a passage, 
gangway (in a church). Obs. 

1382 WvcLiF Isa. Ixii. 10 Pleyn maketh the going. X516 
Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 73 To be buried . . in the myddes 
of the loweste goyng, even enens my^ stall. 1715 Leoni 
Palladio's Archit. (1742) I. 94 The going to the galleries 
..should have been by some few steps. 

b. Building. Width of passage (of a stair). 

X712 T. Jones Gardening 125 A. .Rest of two Paces broad, 
and as long as the Going of the Stairs. 1842-50 (j'nvus Archit. 

§ 2x79 Want of space, .often obliges the architect to submit 
to less [width] in what is called the going of the stair. 

4. Condition of the ground for walking, driving, 
hunting or racing. 

1859 Bartlett Diet. Anter.^ Going, travelling; as ‘The 

S oing is bad, owing to the deep snow in the roads’. 1884 
iADDELEY & Ward North Wales 191 The going consists of 
stones and ruts concealed by heather to such an extent that 
almost every step is a matter of careful consideration. iSBy 
Sir R. H. Roberts In the Shires ii. 27 The fences^ are fair 
and the going pretty good, although the late, raim have 
made it .somewhat heavy. 
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5. With adverbSy expressing the action of the vbl. 
combinations under Go z;. VI. Also attrib. 

X388 Wyclif Ps. cxx. 8 The Lorde kepe tiii goyng in and 
thi goyng out. c 1440 facoFs Well (E. E. T. S. ) 264 His 
fadyr d: modyr, for his goyng awey, sowstyn hym in dy- 
aerse londys. 1583 Stubbes Ajiat. Abuses 51 All other 
goynges together and coitions are damnable. 1599 H, 
Buttes Dyets dne Dhmer F iij, The fourth day of her going 
alirqad. 1641 Best Farm, Bks. iSurtees) 29 After a longe 
declininge and goinge backe. 1659 Hammond i^jT. lix. 12 
i'heir continual going on, and obstinate impersuasiblenesse 
therein, 1824 Miss Fkrrier Inker, xxviii. The nuptials, 
which they merely thought of as Bell’s going off. 1850 
* Bat ’ Cricketer’s Man. 46 Place the order of going in, on 
the left-hand side of the striker’s name. 1884 Pall Mail G. 

27 Aug. 7/2 Mrs. H — ’s going-avvay gown being a dark brown 
cashmere. 

b. Going dtnttni setting (of the sun), sunset, 
t Also gping to, under. 

a 1325 Prose Psalter xlix. [L] 2 Fram ]?e sonne arisyng 
vn-to he going a-doune. 1490 Caxton Eneydds xxii. 80 Atte 
euen, about y’ gooyng vnder of y« sonne. 1582 N. Lichb- 
FiELD tr. Castanheda' s Conq. R. Ind. ix. 22 Vpon the Sater- 
day ..about the going doune of the Sunne. 1622 Sir R. 
HhWKiiiS Observ. Voy. S. Sea a_.d. 1593 xxvii. 60 The twenty 
two of this moneth, at the going too of the Sunne, we de- 
sci yed a Portingall ship, and gaue her cha.se. 
fg. 1837 Dickens Pickzv. ii, Mr. Winkle looked up at the 
dedining orb, and painfully thought of the probability of 
his ‘ going down ’ himself, before long. 

C. Goings-on (see go on, Go sr. S 4 d and f) ; Pro- 
ceedings, actions, doings. Usually with implied 
censure : Questionable proceedings, extravagances, 
frolics. 

177s Johnson Lei. 26 July, Then I shall see what have 
teen my master’s goings on. X777 Eliz. Ryves Poems 153 
See if he will release you, when he hears of your pretty 
goings-on. 1842 Manning Serm. (1848) 1. 67 The warm and 
clinging fondness which they still have for the goings on of 
their worldly life. 1888 J. Payn Myst. Mirb7idge II. xx. 6x 
Suspicions of his young master’s goings-on with her lady- 
ship’s protegee. 

t d. Goings-out : expenses, outgoings. Obs. 

0 x704 T. Brown I'wo Oaf, Scholars Wks, 1730 1. 7, 

I shall quickly feel my goings-out. ^1745 Swift Riddle 
iv. 3:5 Computing what I get and spend My Goings out and 
Comings in. 1^7 Southey \n Life Sf Corr. (1850) III. 113, 

I cannot afford the expense of the journey; for i have had 
extraordinary goings-out, this year, in settling my.self. 

6 . attrib.^Xiii Comb., as going-barrel (see quot.), 
dX'!,Q attrib going-board Coal-mining {see quot.); 
going-fusee (.see quot.) ; in going order (pri- 
marily of a clock, hence often transf.), in a con- 
dition for ‘ going * properly, cf. in wording order ; 
going- train, a train of wheels in a clock, answer- 
ing the same purpose as the going-barrel in a watch ; 
going- wheel, an arrangement for keeping a clock 
in motion while it is being wound up, 

1884 F. J. Britten Watch ^ Clockm.{xBQii>*Goin£ Barrel, 
the barrel of a watch or clock round which are teeth for 
driving the train direct without the intervention of a fusee. 
Ibid. (1884) 131 The ^keyless mechanism mo.st generally 
adopted in English going-barrel watches, 1851 Greenwell 
Coal-trade Terms Nortkumh. ^ Durh. 29 The coals are 
brought down a board for one, two, or more pillars , . to the 
crane. This board is called the Agoing (or ‘ gannen ’) board. 
1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 301/1 When this principle [main- 
taining power] is applied to a fusee, it is termed a *going 
fusee. 1887 Lady Bkllairs Gossips •with Girls n. 92 To 
keep her eyes in ‘ *going order ’ .. without being obliged to 
j resort to glasses.^ 1838 Penny C/cA XII. 299/2 That part 
i of it [a clock] which is called the *going or watch train. 

II. In the combination see A. 13 ), 

whence, in later use, the simple form going, treated 
as a present participle, in agreement with the sb. 

7. A-going (also in going), in senses of the vb. 
Go. Now only vulgar. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf ^. deW. 1531) 9 The ioumey. . towarde 
the hye Jerusalem in heuen, to y*> whiche we be in goynge. 
1656-9 Eliz. Bodvile in Hatton Com. (1878) xj My Lord 
Chisterfild hoe is agoeing into Francs bimselfe. 1662 Glan- 
viLLE Litx Orient, li. (1682) 10 Before they con.sider whither 
they are a-going. tSdt [see Go v. 47 bj. 

8. To set {keep, etc.) a-going or going : to set 
(keep, etc.) in motion; to start (or maintain) in 
any activity. 

1583 A. CoNHAM in Bahingtofis Commandtn. Ded. to 
Godly Rdrs. (1637) a v j, With lesse paines to keepe agoing 
that which he had moved, and sec a going. 1726 Cavallier 
Mem. IV. 310 All the Water Works were set a going, 1809 
Malkin Gil Bias v. i. r 62 My savings were . . wanted to 
set us going in a genteel style among our country neigh- 
bours. 1837 WhittocK, etc. Bk. Trades (1842) 384 The 
means of keeping it [machinery] ‘ a going *. 1850 Tail’s 

Mag.yiNW. 146/2 He set them [watdie.s] all going. ^ 1865 
Mozley Mirac. vii. ^59 Influences, which were originally 
set agoing by that agency, x888 W. J. Knox-Little Child 
of Stafferion xv, 205 She kept the conversation going. 

9. Used either as simple predicate, or added after 
the sb., esp. when preceded by a superlative ; Exist- 
ing, in existence (so as to be accessible or within 
reach) ; current or prevalent ; to be had. 

1720 Wodrow Corr. (1843) II. 510 That you may have any 
thing that is agoing, please to receive [eta]. 1790 Bystander 
392, I says we beggars be the cleverest fellows going. 1^9 
Ruskin Sev. Lamps vn. § 4- 187 A man who has the gift, 
will take up any style that is going. 1857 Hughes Tom 
Brown 1. viii. Brandy punch going, I’ll bet. 1865 M. 
Arnoi.d Ess. Crii. ii. (1:875) 7® If 7®^ have genius and 
powerful ideas, you are apt not to have the best style going. 
1:871 Ruskin Fors Clav. iv. 8 Mr. Mill does not know, nor 
1 any other Political Economist going. 


Croing a. [f. Go w. + -ino That 

goes (in various senses) ,* departing ; current ; work- 
ing. A going concern', one in actual operation, 
i* working machinery, Going money: 

current coin. Often with some limiiing sb., as 
churck-, theatre-, etc. ; oradv., ^shigh-, low -going. 

C1340 Cursor Jf. 401 (I'rinj Alle goynge beestis .. he 
made. 1523 The goyng geyre [see Gear sb. 6 a]. 1591 G, 

Fi.ETCHiiR Rmse Commw- (Hakluyt Soc.) 67 One hundred 
rubbles of going money of Mosko. 1665 Cotton Wks. 
(1765) 108 I’ll haunt thee like a going B'ire. 1713 Steele 
Englishm. No. 3. 20 The Weaver. , has not so many Looms 
going as he had a few Months ago. 1724 Ramsay 7 'ea-t. 
Misc. (1.733) 1. 8 Twa good ga’en yads. Pe?iny Cycl. 

XIII. 25/2 U’he sheriffs are generally nominated by the 
going judges. 1881 Daily News 21 June 6/B The busine.ss 
being a going concern. 1883 A thenasum 8 Dec. 744/1 Ladies 
on a pier, watching the going ship. 

Hence adv., at a walking pace. 

? nonce-use. 

1651 Bedell in FullePs Abel Rediv., Erasmus 73 He can 
run but goingly, who ties himselfe to another mans footsteps. 

Gointer, Goion(e, obs. If. Joint ukk, Gudgeon. 
Gois(B)halk, Goist, obs. ff. Goshawk, Ghost. 
Qoit, variant of Gote. 

Goitre (goi-tsj). Forms: 7 gouitre, goytre, 
7-8 goistre, 8 goter, ^ U.S. goiter, 9 goiture 
(goto), 8 - goitre, 7 - goitre, [a. F. goitre, goitre, 
back-formation ixom. goiireux, •sfi. goitros:-- 
popular L. *gutitiri^stim, f- gultur throat.} 

1. Bath. A morbid (often enormously developed) 
enlargement of the thyroid, gland of the neck; 
bronchocele. 

1625 PuRCHAS Pilgrims IV. 1624 The Gouitres of Sauoye, 
c 1645 Howp:ll Lett. I. r. xliii. (1650) 76 The people who 
dwell in the Valley.s . . are subject to a strange swelling in 
the Throat, called Goytre. 1670 Lassels Voy. Italy 1 . 5 
The Goistre of Piedmont. 1683 Boyle in Phil. Trans. 
XVII. 638 Persons .. troubled with these disfiguring 
Goitre,?. 1752 J, Spence 49 That sort of Swellings 
in the Neck, which they call Goters. 1838 Southey in C. 
Southey Life e,- Com. V 1. 379 Tliose inhabitant.s of the Alps 
who suffer with goitres. 1871 Smile.s Cha^’oe. vi. (1876) 175 
I'here is a village in South America where gotos or goitres are 
so common that to be without one is regarded asa deformity. 

transf. and fig. 1854 Lowell Tml. Italy Prose Wks. 
jSgo 1 . 2o6 In Rome they [dome.?] are so much the fashion 
that I felt as if they were the goitre of architecture, i860 
Emerson Cwcf. Wks. (Bohn' II. 364 This goitre of 
egotism is so frequent among notable persons that [ttc.]. 

2. A swelling of the neck in certain lizards. 

1834 tr. Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. II. 31 The greater pro- 
portion of them \Anolis\ have a dewlap or goitre under the 
throat. 1835 [see Anoli]. 

3. Comb., as goitre like adj. ; goitre-stick, the 
stems of the Sargassum bacciferum (see quot.). 

1849 tr. Cuviefs A nim. Kingd. 277 The greater number 
have a goitre-like appendage under the throat. x86a 
Fowler Voc., Goitre -sticks, .stems of a sea-weed, 

chewed in South America as a remedy for goitre. 

Hence Goi’traln:. [-al], GoPtred^;;. [-ed^] =a 
Goitrous 

1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 471/2 The goitral. .affections 
. .are striking examples of the effect of hereditary influence. 
i860 Worcester (citing Med. Jrnl.), Coil red, afflicted with 
goitre; goitrous. 

Goitrous (goi’tros), [ad. F* goUrettx, -euse : 
see Goitre and -ous.] Affected with, of the nature 
of, or pertaining to, goitre. Of a locality: Cha- 
racterized by the prevalence of goitre. 

1796 J. Owen Trav. Europe I. 241 Nor did I see any 
goitrous persons here. 1830 T. Roscoe Tourist Switz. 
Italy 101 Frightfully deformed with the goitrous sweiling, 
i83<^ Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 471/2 The union of goitrous 
persons . . leads to the production of Oetins. 18^ E. A. 
Parkks Pro^t. Hygiene (ed. 3) 80 The evidence that the 
water of goitrous places is derived from limestone and 
dolomitic rocks, .is very strong. 187a Cohen Dis. Throat 
221 Goitrous tumors. 1882 E. C. Baber in R. Geogr. Soc. 
SuPPl. Papers I. i. 86 With .. goitrous neck, and long 
finger nails. 1887 Q. Rev. Jan. 196 The whole goitrous 
region of the New World. 

Gojon, obs, form of Gudgeon. 

Goke (g<Juk). Haul. [Vb-x. ol coke, Colk'^. The 
forms goak and gowk also occur in northern dia- 
lects.] The core or heart (of a rope) : see quot. 

I 1800 S. Standi DGE \n Naval Chron. HI. 474 The., rope 
I . . has generally about one-eighth part of the weight and 
substance in the middle of the rope, called a goke, in order 
to make it round. 

Goke, obs. form of Gowk. 

Gok’t, variant of Gucked, foolish, 
t Go*ky. Obs. rare "“k [? f. goke Gowk ; but cf. 
mod. Gawky.] A fool, simpleton. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xi. 299 The gome that glo.seth so 
chartres, for a goky is holden. So is it a goky, by god, that 
in his gospel failleth, 

Gol, obs. form of Goal ; var. of Goll, Ohs. 

Ii Gola, gula (g<? la, gi«*la). Arch. [It. gola {lit. 
throat) la. gula, whence the second form above.] 
is^CYMA X. 

1664 Evelyn tr. Freart's Archit. xxviii. 68 The Gula or 
Ogee which composes the Crown of the Cornice. 1728 R, 
Morris Ess. Anc. Archit. 51 Cymatiura, or, as some call it, 
Gola. 1842-]^ Gwilt Archit. Gloss., Gola or Gula (It.) 
The same as C3TOa, which see. 

Ii Golah. Indian. [Hindustani gold, f. gol 
round.] A store-house for grain, salt, etc. 

1771 Genii. Mag, XLI. 402 Seapoys were stationed al 
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GOLD, 


their Gokhs, to prevent the delivering any rice with- 
out a permit 177a Ann. Reg. 205/2 The golalis or 
granaries about Calcutta. ^ x86o Ilhistr. Times 2 Mar. 138 
The ‘ golahs ’ in which indigo-seed is stored up. 1878 Life 
in Mofussil 1 1 . 77 He had large rice golahs in the village. 

Golconda (g^^lkT'acia)* I’he old name of 
Hyderabad, formerly celebrated for its diamonds, 
used as a synonym for a ^ mine of wealth’. 

[1780 H.^ Walpole (1858) VIL 4^8, I.. would not 
for the mines of Golconda find myself..] 1884 F. Boyle 
Borderld. Fact T^ancy 400 If stray diamonds were found 
stickiiig in the house-wall, there must be a new Golconda in 
the soil beneath. iSgio W. Sharp Broiming iii. 66 To the 
lover of poetry ‘ Paracelsus’ will always be a Golconda. 

Gold’ (g<^‘dd). Also 3 guoid, 5-6 golde, (5 
gowlde), 8-9 Sc. and north. [Common 
Tent.: OE. g;old str. nent. = OF ris. gold^ OS. gold 
(MDu. goiid-. gout ^ golt^ Du, goud), OHG. gold, 
goltj r£>//(MHG. goId-,golt, G. gola), OH.goll, gull 
\Svf .y 'D2.. guld), Goth. :-~OTeixt. *gul}o’^^^ 
pre-Teut. *ghyo-, app. formed, with suffix -to-, from 
the wk. grade of the root *ghei- yellow (see GalT 4 
sbj) ; cf. OSl. zlato, Russ, 30JI0T0 zolotOt of similar 
origin. (^Finnish kuita is an early adoption from 
Teutonic,!] 

I. 1. The most precious metal: characterized 
by a beautiful yellow colour, non-liability to rust, 
high specific gravity, and great malleability and 
ductility. Chemical symbol Au. 

Its relative purity is expressed in carats, see Carat 3. 

<:7as Corpus Gloss. laoi Oltrizum, sraaete gold, ciaoo 
Ormw 8268 Baatenn gold & sillferr. c 1*90 S. Eng. Leg. 
I. 85 A croune of guoid heo bar a-doun. 138a Wyclip 
E.vod. xxxvii. 17 A candilstik, forgid of moost dene gold. 
1548 Hall Chron., Rich. Ill, 55b, His heare yelow lyke 
the burnished golde. *667 Miltoh P. L. i. 717 I'he roof 
was fretted gold. 1725 watts Logie i. ii. § 3 So yellow 
color and ductility are properties of gold. ^ *800 tr. La- 
grange'* s Ckem. ll. 136 Gold, next to platina, js the heaviest 
of metals, i860 Piesse Lak Chem. IV&ptders 81 Gold is 
the only metal which is found in a metallic state. 

2. The metal regarded as a valuable possession 
or employed as a medium of exchange; hence, 
gold coin ; also, in rhetorical use, money in large 
sums, wealth. 

cBjo Codex Aureus tnscr, 5 in 0 * E. Texts *75 Mid 
uncre clasne feo_, Saet Sonne wass rnid claene golde, c looo 
Mlfriz Gen, xliv, 8 Wenst fju, hast we bines nlafordes gold 
o6Se his seolfor staelon? ^1123 O. E. Chron. an. 1102 
Mycel . .on golde and on seolfre. r 1205 Lay. 4779 And he 
him. wolde ^euen al tat gold be he haueden i Denemark 
lond. c 13^ Chaucer Sfiipman's T. 368 'I'his Marchant . . 
Creanced hath, and payd . . To certeyn lumbardes .. The 
somme of gold. 1478 W, Paston, Jun. in F. Lett. No. 
824 III. 237 A nobyll in gowlde. 13^5 Child- Marriages 66 
Gold ands'iluer was put on the boke and a ringe put on her 
finger bie the priest. 1604 Shaks. Oth. in. i. adTher's a poore 
peece of Gold for thee. 1616 R. C. Times* Whistle vi. 2549 
Where gold makes way Ther is no interruption. 17^ 
Pope Man. iv, 187 Judges and Senates have been 
bought for gold, xj^ Ja. Hunter tr. Si. Pierre's Stud. 
Nat. (1799) II. 506 Gold is a powerful commander of respect 
with the commonalty. 183a W. Irving Alhambra 1 . 142 
The poorest beggar, if he llegged in rhyme, would often be 
rewarded with a piece of gold. 1838 Homans Cycl. Cam- 
tmrce 97/1 Sending notes, .to be exchanged for gold. 

Phrase. 1708 Mrs. Centlivre Bnsie Body iii. iv. 46 If 
wearing Pearls and Jewels, creating Gold, as the old Saying 
is, can make thee happy, thou shalt be so. 
fib. In pL —gold coins. Obs. rare. 

X5^ J. Mellis Brief e Insir. G j, You may expresse diuers 
and sundry goldes, as ducates. .crowns, and such other, 

^.Jig. With allusion to the brilliancy, beauty, 
and transcendent preciousness of gold. Often in 

E hr. of gold = Golden a. Heart of gold: a noble- 
earted person ( = F, un cmur or). 

<**553 [see Heart 14J. 1396 Colse Penelope (xSSo) 169 
Yet (Heart a goldi restraine thy heat. 1399 Shaks. Hen. K, 
IV, i. 44 Hie King’sa Bawcock, and a Heart of Gold, a 1628 
Preston BreastpL Love (1631) 187 The good man. .there is 
silver and golde in his speeches and actions, thatis^ they are 
likewise precious. 2629 Milton Ode Nativity 135 Time will 
run back and fetch the Age of Gold. 1642 Fuller Holy ^ 
Prof. Si. rv. xvii, 329 He makes his flying enemy a bridge of 
gold. 1693 Dryden Juvenals Sat. (1697) Ded. 9 In the 
same Paper, written by divers Hands. . I cou'd separate your 
Gold from their Copper : . . tho’ I cou'd not give back to 
every Author his own Brass. 1831 Scott Jmt. 10 Jan., 
A fine fellow, and what I call a heart of gold. 2863 Longf. 
Wayside Imi, Q, Sigrid XV, If in his gifts he can faithless 
be, There will he no gold in his love to me. 2877 Baring- 
Gould Myst. Suffering 51 What a glorious world . . what 
gold of gladness, what sunshine of felicity it affords. 1896^ 
Westm. Gax, i J uly i/i l‘he smiling generosity that has done 
almost as much to charm her public as has her voice of gold, 
b. Proverbs. (See also Gltstek, Glitter vbs.) 

£' 2386 Chaucer Can. Veom. Prol. ^ T. 40Q But al thyng 
which bat schineth as the gold Nis nat goltf, as bat I haue 
herd told. ^1330 R. PIilles Common-FL Bk. (1858) 140 
Yt ys not all gold that glowyth. 1346 J. PIeywood Prov. 
(1867 > 66 A man may by gold to deere. a 2663 J. Goonwm 
Filled VO. ike Spirit 1 1867) 134 Men will not, as our common, 
jiroverb is, buy gold too dear. 

c. The metal as employed for coating a surface, 
or as a pigment ; gilding. 

li^ Shaks. Merck. V. ii. vii. 36 Let's see once more the 
saying grau’d in gold. 

d. pL Kinds of gold. rare. [Cf, Or 2 in Littrd.] 
2683 Pkttus Fleia Min. ti. xv. 142 After this manner and 
method are to be proved all other Golds. 2765 H. VYalpolb 
in Lett. C*te.<is Suffolk (■iSo!4) II. 314 Huge huming-piece.s in 
frames of all-coloured golds. 


f 4, The metal as used for the ornamentation of 
textile fabrics ; gold thread (see 10 ) ; in early use 
often with the place of manufacture specified, tisgo/d 
of Bruges, of Genoa, of Venice. Hence, textile 
materials embroidered with or partly consisting of 
this. 

<?234o Cursor M. 23452 (Trin.l Wymmen..in dobing als 
of riche golde [other MSS, of riche falde]. 2463 Paston 
Lett. No 978 III. 436 An unce of gold of Venyse. 1516 
St, Papers Dom. Hen. VIII, II. n. 1565 The sayd ladyes 
heeds inparylled with loos golld of damask, a.s well as 
with wovyn flat goold of daniaske [etc.]. 2345 Rates 

Custom ho. b iij b, Golde of bruges the maste yiii. s. 1366 
in Hay Fleming Mary Q. of Scots (1897) 499 I’en hankis 
ofif gold and ten hankis of silver the fyne.st that can 
be got tin. 2596 Shaks. Tam. Skr. n. i. 356 Vallens of 
Venice gold, m needle worke. axBoo in Scott Minstr. 
Scott. BtmL (1802) II. 78, I sail learn your turtle dow To 
lay gowd wi’ her hand. 

5. Used with defining words in the names of 
various kinds of gold, alloys, counterfeit imitations 
of gold, etc. 

Angel, Crown, Ducat, Dutch, Fool’s, Fulminating, 
German, Gipsy, Graphic, Leaf, Mosaic, Roman, Standard, 
Virgin Cx.: see these words. 

Argenial gold, native gold containing a percentage of 
silver ; coloured gold, gold that haa had its lustre destroyed 
by nitric acid ; decuigold, unburntshed gold or gold without 
lustre; dentist gold (see quot. 185,8); duke gold*i — ducat 
gold ; Etruscan gold == coloured 'gold fairy gold — fairy 
money isee Fairy C2); green gold alloyed with 

.silver; jeivellePs gold, ‘an alloy containing three parts of 
gold to one of copper’ (Webster 1864) ; f leprous gold isee 
quot.) ; Mannheim gold, a brass alloy of copper, zinc, and 
tin used in making cheap jewellery ; mock gold, an alloy 
of copper, zinc, and platinum ; red gold, gold alloyed with 
copper; shell gold (see quot. 1727-41); spangle gold (see 
q^uot. x6ii); white gold, * eax alloy of about live parts of 
Sliver to one of goid^ (Funk). 

2839 Ure Diet, A rts 603 Another ore of gold is the alloy 
with silver, or *argental gold, the electrum of Pliny, so 
called from its amber shatie. 2838 PIomans Cycl. Commerce 
835/2 ^Dentist Gold is gold leaf carried no further in the 
process than that of the cutch, and should be perfectly pure 
gold. 2683 Pettus Fleia Min, n. i. 100 AU Goldish oars 
.. have gow '•‘Duke gold. 26x2 Shaks. Wint. T. in. iii. 
127 This is *Fatery Gold boy .. vp with ’t, keepe it close, 
2430-40 Lvdg. BflcAas vn, viti. (2554) 172 b, Lede (of philo- 
sophei-s) is called *'gold leprus. xfe^j J. Nicholson Operat. 
Mechanic 7x4 *Manbeim-goId, or Similor. 2727-42 Cham- 
bers Cycl. s. V. Gold, *Shell Gold is that used by the Ulu- 
miners. .they put it tn shells, where it sticks, i6xx Cotgr., 
Or en paille, ^Spangle Gold, or Gold beaten thinne for 
Spangles. 

fj. The colour of the metal: a bright golden 
yellow. Ordinarily an absoL use of the adj. (see 
8 b) ; but in poetic and rhetorical lang, directly 
transf from i. 

c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov, Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.) 80 
Whos colour ys gold, lyk ys meen bytwen reed and 
3alwe, 2667 Milton P. L, hi. 643 Many a colourd plume 
sprinkl'd with Gold. 2704 Pofb Windsor For. 1x8 His 

S ainted wings, and breast that fllames with gold. 2866 G. 

Iacdonald Ann. Qm Netghb. i. (1878) xs Gazing at the red 
and gold and green of the sunset sky. 2893 C. Roper 
Zigzag Trav. 1. 3 Across this blue shot long rays of the 
most clear pinks and whites and golds. 

7. Archerp. The gilt centre or bull’s-eye of a 
target To make a gold : to hit the buirs-eye. 

2876 Geo. ’Bum Dan. Der. I, i. x. rSo Three hits running 
in tne gold. 288a Standard %% Aug. 6/4 The prize given. . 
for the lady making the greatest number of golds and reds 
at archery. 

II. cUtrib, and Comb. 

8 . simple attrib., passing into adj. a. Made 
(wholly or partly) of gold; consisting of gold, 
t Also, gilded. 

c laos Lay. 7048 His has^ wes swulc swa beoS gold wir. 
23. , Sir Beues 2299 <S.) He may see in his goldryng, What 
any man dooth. 2 ^^$ Cath. Angl. i6i/a Golde v/yrt, flum 
Aureum. 2592 Shaks. Rom. ^ Jul, i. iii. 92 That Booke 
..That in Gold cIa.sp€S, L4>ckes in the Golden storie. 1617 
Moryson I tin. %. xo Hangings of gold Icther. 2727 Somer- 
ville P'otf/e xiv. Fortune Hunter n, 246 A corner bidding 
fair For the gold-chaia and next lord-mayor, 2837 Mas. 
Sherwood H. Milner iii. xxil 464 Two young fOxfordJ 
men, one of whom had a gold tassel. 2884 F. J. Britten 
Watch ti- Ctockm. 58 The gold spring is hammer-hardened. 

b. Gold-coloured, golden yellow. KHo, old gold, 
having the colour of old gold, of a dulled golden 
yellow with a brownish tinge, 

2390 Shaks. Mids. N. n. i. x 2 The (Cowslips tall, her pen- 
sioners bee, In their gold coats, spots you see. Those be 
Rubies, xtm Pope Hok Sat. n* iu 20 Yet hens of Guinea 
full as good I hold [as pheasant] Except you eat the feathers 
green and gold. 277NS Mickle tr, Camoens’ Lusiad 77 The 
purple blazes, and the gold-stripes shine. x8o8 Scott 
i, XV, Hb skin was fair, his ringlets gold. 288a Miss Brad- 
don Mt. Royal II* x. 206 Lo<be flowing tea-gowns of old 
gold sateen. 

9. General comb.: a. attributive, 

-coast, -country, -hde, -ore, -scales, -vein, -yield. 

ts^ PaISGr. 226/1 *( 3 k»lde Imlmce, thix.trebMchet. 2877 
Raymond Statist. Mims 6* Mining The *gold-coast of 
Klamath and Del Norte, 2^2 Carlyle Sari. Ris.ixZ$B) 
We are to guide our British Friends into the new 
*Gold<ountry, and show them the 2877 Raymond 

Statist. Mims Mining 352 Some promising •gold-lodes 
have also been found, 2340 yaAkx. ^ Dind. 523 j?e graue! of 
the ground was of *goid ore. 2582 Fleming Cmtn. H olinshed 
III. 1270/t The blacke stone, which the goldfiners had said 
to hold gold, and therefore <mkd the urnmc Gold ore. 2^ 
Sanderson Serm. (2682) IL ^ The poor Indians.. pwting 
with a massife lump of gold-one for a ihreedialfpeny knife. 


2638 A. Tounshend in Cary Romulus <§■ T. To Author, 
A vj b, In their *GoId-scales to weigh both him and you. 
1563 CooRER Thesaurus s.v. Anrum, Venee auri, *'golde 
veynes. 1683 Pettus Fleta Min. n. li. 109 There also 
Flintyand Horn-stony Gold Veins, 1877 Raymond .SVaif/j/*. 
Mvtes Mining 234 The *'goId-yield was not less than 

150,000* 

b. objective, as gold-bearing, f -breathing, -con^ 
taming, -promising, -seeking, -stainmg adjs. ; 
gold-finding, -gathering, -milling, -mining, -seek- 
ing; gold-broker, -diviner, -falsifer, -hunter, 
-layer, -prospector, -refater, -seeker. Also Gold- 
BEATEE, Gold-finer, Gold-washer, etc. 

1879 Encycl. Brit. X. 742/2 *Gold-bearing deposits. 2600 
Nashe Summers Last Will 1493 Wks, iGrosartj VI. 145 
*Golde-breathing Alcumists. Rep. to Ho. Repr. Free. 
Met, U. S. 539 A broad_*gold-containing zone. 2871 B. Tay- 
lor Faust {i 8 j$) II. I. ii. x8 Along what shafts and mines cor- 
roded, The *goId-diviner’s step.s are goaded. 2393 Nashe 
Slrunge News To Gentim. Rdrs., Wks. (Grosart) II. 184 
Our forenamed *Gold-falsifiers. 2832 Earp Gold Col. A24S- 
iralia 5 Many poor men make fortunes . . by the lottery of 
*goId-finding. i&n Raymond Statist. Mines ty Mming xo 
During the early days of *gold-gatheri,ng, 1832 G. S. 
Rutter (title), Hints to *Gold*hunters. Boldrewood 
MinePs Right v. 48 One of the reckless gold-hunters. 1363 
Cooper Thesaumes, Bractearius.. .a *golde layer : a gilter. 
28152 J. A. Phillips (title), *Gold-mining and Assaying : a 
Scientific Guide for Australian Emigrants,^ 1894 H. Nesbit 
Btish Girls Rom. X97 I’he *gold-promising quartz pre- 
dominated. 2893 Month Feb, 205 He had been found alive 
by a party of ^gold-prospectors. 1891 Pall Mail C, xo Dec. 
7/2 A *gold-renner of Clerkenwellj^ proved buying a quan- 
tity of .silver from (Dlapham. 2832 Earp Gold Col. A usiralia 
X30 A system which should give encouragement to *gold 
seekers. 1887 Pall Mall G. 28 Oct. 11/2 'The prosecution 
of . . *gold-seeking^ in the Kimberley district. 2?^ Boldre- 
wood MinePs Right xv. 250 The great gold-seeking multi- 
tude had swelled . . to the population of a province. 2603 

J. Davies Microcosmos, Extasie Wks. (Grosart) I. 91/1 
Vpon the verge of whose *gold-stayriing haire, Illustrious 
Saphires ev'nly ranked were. 

c. instrumental (with pres, or pa. pple.), as gold- 
bound, -broidered, -ceiled, -daubed, -decked, -em- 
broidered, -enwoven, f -Nourished, -graved, 
based, -inlaid, -lit, -made, -mounted, -rolling, 
-slrtmg, -studded, -wrought, etc,, adjs. 

2603 Shaks. ffacb. iv, i. 114 T’hy haire Thou other ’’^Gold- 
bound-brow, is like the first. 2823 Mrs. Hemans Sie£e 
Valencia ix. Poems (1873) agt The *gold-broider’d mantle. 
a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth, Poems wks. (1711) 39/1 Nero’s 
sky-resembling *goki-ceil‘d halls. 1598 it. Gilpin Skial. 
{1878) 56 All in *goId-dawbed sutes, 2627 May Lucan in. 
Eijb, Arimasptans With *gold deck’d lockes. 2647 R. 
Staswlton Jwcnal vi. 506 Her faire *gold-embroyaer’d 
garment. 2IK7 Morris Jason xvii. 660 The *gold-enwoven 
crown. 1593 Nashe Chrlsi''s T. Wks. (Grosart) IV. 214 
I'hough we glister it neuer so in our , . *goIde-florisht 
garments, tB'jS Browning Aristofh. Apol, 365 A ’•'gold- 
graved writing. 2602 Warner Aik Eng. ix. xlvi, 218 Our 
*gold-imbased World. 2863 Longf. Wayside Inn, Saga 

K, Oiaf ii. 77 Harness ’*'gold 4 nlaid and burnished. 2833 
WomaPs Devotion II. 254 Her lovely *gold-lit ringlets. 
2630 Drayton Moses in. 302 A*gold-made god how durst 
you euer name! xSaS ScO'TT Jntl. a6 May, A '•‘gold- 
mounted pair of glasses, a 2649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems 
Wks. (1711) 4/2 *Gold-roIling Tagus, tbxyj Lingua in. vii. 
Gsb, 'The *gold strung harpe of Apollo. 2870 Bryant 
liladl. 1. 14 Felides to the ground Flung the *gold-studded 
wand. tSasK K, Long tr. Barclay’s Argenis v. xvii. 392' 
A garland of ’’Gold-wrought Purple. 

d. simiiative, as gold-bright, '^-burned, -green 
(sb. and adj.), -like, -red, -yellow adjs. 

2839 Bailey Feslus xtx. (2848) 225 *Gold-bright stars, 
c 2430 Lydg. Contpl. Bl. KnU v, 'The sonne, *goId-burned in 
hb spere, 2830 Tennyson Recoil. A rab. Nts. 82 Flush’d all 
the leaves with rich *gold*green, 2863 Kingsley Water- 
Bab. i. t X The great elm-trees in the gold-green meadows. 
2389 Warner A lb. Eng. iv. xx. 86 A Globe-like head, a ’‘Gold- 
like haire. 2839 Bah-ey Festus xiv. (1848) 147 Hands . . Whose 

f old-like touch makes kings of men. 2872 Palgrave Lyr. 

*oems 75 T'he “gold-red a;>ples. 2397 A. W. tr. Gtiillemea^l s 
Fr, Chirurg. 31 b/2 With ’‘gouldeyellow strokes. 1887 
Pall Mall G. 5 Nov. 4/2 Gold-yellow silk stockings. 

e. parasyntbetic, as gold- banded, -capped, 
-clasped, -crested, -fringed, -haired, -headed, -hilled, 
-robed, -sanded, -striped, -walled, -winged adjs. 

i860 Dickens Let. 24 Sept., [Sydney] stood waving the 
*gold-banded cap, 274a Pope Dune, iv, 1 17 Three hundred 
*gold-capt youths. 2^2 Miss Yonge St okesley Secret iii. 
(1862) 44 A *gold-clasped Prayer Book. 2^ G. Meredith 
Tragic Com. (i88x) 37 Lucretia the gold-haired ; the “gold- 
crested serpent. 2683 Lond, Gaz. No. 2094/4. He has a pair 
of “Gold-fringed Gloves, x&sx G. Sandys Ovid's Met. vi. 
232 The ’‘gold-haird mother, 2725 Congreve IVill y Test. 
(1730) 7 Item, To Col Charles Churchill, .my '“Gold-headed 
Cane. 2893 A. N vtt in K. Meyer's Voy. Bran 1 . 180 A^gold- 
hilted sword* 2833 Beowhing Mm y Worn. 11 * Popularity 
ix, When “goW-rofod he took the throne. 2592 Sylvester 
Du Sartos t. iii. laa ’‘Goid-sanded Tagus* 2833 Penny Cycl. 
L 78/2 The Red or ’’^Gold-striped [variety of maple]. 2655 
Stanley Hist, Philos, i* (tfoj) 53/2 Creesus , . Who to his 
Gods did *’('Jold-waird Temples build. 2398 Sylvester Du 
Sartos tt. il n* Sabylm 536 *Goid-wingdd Moi-pheus, 

10. Special comb. : gold-amalgam, gold com- 
bined with mercury in a soft or plastic state (ap- 
plied by Schneider in 1848 to a native form found 
in small white grains) ; gold-bank (see quot) ; 
t gold-beat, f -beaten ppl. adjs., adorned with 
beaten gold ; gold-beating, the act or process of 
beating out gold into leaf; gold beetle U.S., a 
name for various beetles of the families Chryso- 
melida and Cassididse ; gold beryl » Chexso- 
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BEBTij ; gold-bob, a gold ornament (see Bob l) ; 
gold-book ~ Book sb. 12 ; gold-bug U.S., {a) « 
(Funk) ; (^) a plutocrat, millionaire; also 
* a political nickname for an advocate of a single 
(gold) standard’ (Funk); gold-carp = Goldfish ; 
gold-clotb, cloth of gold (see Cloth sb. 9 c) ; 
gold-digger - Diggeh 2 b ; also^^.; gold-digging, 

(a) the action or occupation of digging for gold ; 

(b) pL the place where gold-digging is carried on ; 

•f gold-drawer, one who draws gold wire; gold- 
driver « Gold-beater i ; gold-drop slang, a 
gold coin ; gold-dropper (see quot. 1 785) ; fgold- 
end-man, one who buys up broken pieces of gold ; 
gold-fever, the rage for going in search of gold; 
d- gold-finger, the third or ring-finger ; goldfinny, 
a fish of the wrasse family (see quot.) ; gold flat 
(see Flat sb,'^ 8 f) ; t gold-flint, flint containing 
gold ; gold-flux *= Aventurine 1 ; gold-fringe, 
a moth (see quot.) ; f gold-ground a , having a 
ground of gold ; gold-bammer, a gold-beater’s 
hammer ; gold-head gold-headed ; gold- 
heart gold-hearted ; + gold-hewn = gold-^ 
beaten ; t gold-house, a treasury ; gold-hunger, 
keen desire for gold; f gold-mestling, brass; 
gold-mill, a mill in which gold ore is crushed ; 
also ; t gold-mint, a place where gold is 
coined ; gold-mouthed a., whose speech is golden; 
gold-note (bZS,), a bank-note payable only in 
gold ; t gold-paper *= gold foil ; gold plate, 
vessels made of gold ; gold-plating, gold in thin 
sheets ; gold-powder, gold in the form of or re- 
duced to powder ; f also, in iSthc., ? the name of 
some quack medicine; f gold-proof proof against 
being bribed or tempted by gold ; gold-purple 
(see quot.) ; f gold-quarrel, a gold-mine; gold- 
rain -a golden rain (see quot. and Golden nt. 10) ; 
gold-rush, a rush to goldfields in search of gold ; 
gold-sand, sand containing particles of gold ; also 
Jig. ; gold-shell, a shell on which powdered gold 
mixed with gum water is spread for painters’ use ; 
goldsinny ; gold-size, a size laid on 

as a surface on which to apply gold-leaf; gold- 
skin, ? goldbeater’s skin; gold-solder, f ((Z) = 
Chbysooolla I ; {b) an alloy for soldering gold ; 
gold-spangle, gold-spot, names of moths (see 
quots.) ; gold-stone, f (^) (see quot. 1626); (^) 
a piece of gold ore; (r) (see quot. 1850) ; (d?)=* 
Aventurine i (in some mod. Diets.); f gold- 
stroke, the rubbing of gold on a touchstone in 
order to test it; gold swift, a moth (see quot.) ; 
gold-tail (motlx), the mothFortkesia chrysorrhcea', 
gold-thirst, intense desire for gold; so gold- 
ihirsty adj.; gold-thread (see quot. 1727-41); 
gold-web, f ia\ cloth of gold; {b) (see quot. 1769); 
•f gold- worm, a glow-worm. 

*850 Dana Mm. 555 *Gold Amalgam . . In small white 
grain.s as large as a pea. Century DicLt * Gold-bank, 

a national banking association of a class organized under 
United States Revised Statutes to issue notes payable in 
gold coin, c 1374 Chaucer Anel. «§• Arc. 24 Theseus with 
the laurer corovned, in his chare *gold bete. c 1386 — 
Knils T, 1642 (Harl. MS.) *Gold-beten {other MSS. gold- 
hewen} helmes. e *394 P» PI. Crede 188 And louely ladies 
y-wrou5t . . In many gay garmentes weren gold-beten. 
1763-6 W. Lewis Comm. Pkil.- Teckn. 50 The process of 
'*goTd-beating is considerably influenced by the weather. 1807 
A. Aikin Diet. Ckem. ^ Min. I. 539 *Gold Beryl, 1694 
Echabd Plautus 05 Top-knots, Fingle Fangles, and *Gold- 
Bobs. 1883 Fisheries Exkib, CeUal. (ed. 4) 107 Crucian 
Carp, *GoId Carp. x868 Morris Earthly Par, (1870J L i. 
287 *Gold cloth so wrought that nought of gold seemed 
there. 1:850 Mrs. Browning Poems IL 305 We cheer the 
pale *gold-diggers. *853 Earp Gold Col. Australia 160 
A case of extraordinary success at the *gold-diggings has 
been related to us. 1869 Blackmorb Loma D. Ixi, Be- 
cause of my refusal to become a slave to the gold-digging. 
1536-7 P. P. Exp. P*eess Mary (1831) 12 Payed to the 
^goldedrawer for Pypes and pyrles for a gowne to my 
ladys grace vij/i. xviijj. i66a Elegy on Cleveland 21 in 
Cls Whs. (1687)284 As ^Gold-drivers that make Spangles 
rare, Do beat the yielding Metal into Air. 1797 Mary 
Robinson Walsingham IL 176 So touch the *gold drops 
..divide them among you. axjoo B. E. Diet. Cant. 
Crew, * Gold-droppers, Sweetners, Cheats, Sharpers. 1785 
Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue,Gold-droppers,shea^Qx%vi\iodi.rQ^ 
a piece of gold, which they pick up in the presence of some 
unexperienced person for whom the trap is laid ; this they 
pretend to have found [etc ]. 1605 MARSTON,etc. Eastward 
Hoe V. i. G 3 b, His daughter that he has mamed a sciruy 
*gold-end man & his Prentise. 1610 B. Jonson Alck. ii. 1, 
He looks like a gold-end-man. 1888 Barbour Clara ix. 13 
The *gold fever coursed through every vein, c 1000 JElfric 
Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 158/36 Medicus, uel annularis, 
■*goldfinger. 1836 Yarreix Brit, Fishes 1. 296 The *Gold- 
finny, or Goldsinny, Cremlairus Cornubicus. 1683 Pettus 
Fleta Min. ii. L loi *Gold flints which have not only Gold 
but silver also. 1694 Salmon Bate'^s Disp. (1715'! 536/2 This 
Tincture if it be made out of Gold* Flints, Pebles, or Sand, 
is none of the least Medicines. 1884 Cassell's EncycL Diet., 
*Gold-fiux, avanturine. 1819 G. Samouelle Entomol. 
Compend. 427 Pyralis costalis, the *gold Fringe. 1591 
Sylvester Du Bartas 1. iii. 1144 His Wardrobe .. With 
■“•gold-ground Velvets. 1763-6 W. Lewis Comm. Phil.- 
Techn. 48 Ilie *gold hammer, or finishing hammer weighs 
ten or eleven pounds. x6o6 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. iv. 


IT. Magnificence 722 *Gold-head darts, 1869 Morris 
Earthly Par. (1870) HI. iv. 6 Maidens' feet Brushing the 
*gold-heart lilies. C1386 *Gold hewen gold-beaten.\. 
C1400 Sege Jems. 755 pe gold-hewen helnie haspep he 
blyue. 14,. JfY. Ff. 2. 38, If. i33(Halliw.)Thekyng 

to hys *golde-hows toke hys way. *6^ H. L'Estrange 
A niericatts no Jewes 64 And being still whetted an d sharpned 
on with *Gold-hunger, their sword devoured many Myriades 
of the Americans, aztoo Ags. Voc. in Wr.- Whicker 334 
A uricalcnm, *goldmseslinc. a 1200 Ibid. 550 A uricalctim, 
goldmestling. a 1400 PUnvman's T. 1. 187 Styroppes gay of 
gold-mastling. 1683 Pettus Fleta Min, 11. iv. 118 The 
building up of the *Gold-MiU. 1881 Stevenson Virg. 
Puerisfue 127 Hours . - dedicated to furious moiling in the 
gold-mill. 1530 Palsgr. 226/1 ‘‘^Goldemynt. 1593 Donne 
Sat. vi. 9 Poems (Grosart) 1 . 51 *Gold-mouth’d Spencer. 
1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 34 An ymage of cure lady in 
*gold papyr. 1545 Rates Custom ho. b iij _b, Golde papers 
the groce ii.j. 1864 Pusky Lect. Daniel n. 91 A magnifi- 
cent temple.. its whole walls covered with ^gold-plating. 
1743-4 Mrs. Delany Life ^ Corr. (1861) II. 250 Your 
letter . . 1 believe drove away my headache . . : every testi- 
mony of your love and friendship is better to me than 
*gold-powder or sal volatile. 1839 Ure Diet. A rts 612 The 
mechanical mode [of gilding] is the application of gold 
leaf or gold powder to various surfaces. <zi6ii Beaum. 
& Ft. Maid's Trag. v. iv, Art thou ^gold-proof ? There’s 
for thee. 1849-50 Weale Diet. Terms, *Gold purple, 
or Cassius's purple precipitate, the compound oxide which 
is precipitated upon mixing the solutions of gold and 
tin. c 147s /’iVif. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 798/11 Auri/odina, 
a *goldquarelle. 1875 Knight Dice. Meek., *Gold-rain, 
(Pyrotechnics), small cubes b inch square, used instead of 
stars for rockets, etc. 1893 G. Tregarthen Austral. 
Commw. 158 The *gold-rush had introduced many unruly 
spirits. 1683 Pettus Fleta Min. 11. i. iqi [A river] too 
small to inrich so many Gold-Mines with *Gold-sand. 
1873 E. Brennan Witch o/Nemi, etc. 258 As the gold-sand 
of life disappears, a 1705 Ray Syn. Pise. (1713) 163 *Gold- 
sinny, Cornubiensium. 1769 Pennant ZqoI. III. 209 The tail 
. .of the Goldsinny is even at the end. i6ix Cotgr., Assietie 
a dorer, size to gild with, *gold size. 1842 Brande Diet. 
Set., etc., Gold size . . is drying oil mixed with calcined red 
ochre, Rates Custom ho. b iij b, *Goide skinnes the 

kyppe xiii.x iiii<;f, i6ox Holland Pliny IL 454 marg., 
Chrysocolla, i, *Gold-soder. 1842 Francis Diet. A rts. Gold 
Solder, the alloy used for .soldering gold articles is [etc.]. 
18x9 G. SAUOvmJuisEntomol.ComPend. Noctua binctea, 
the *gold Spangle. Ibid. 422 Noctua Festucae, the *gold 
Spot. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 960 The *Gold-Stone, which is 
the Yellow Topaze. 1683 Pettus Fleta Min. n. ii. 112 If 
there be a great quantity of the Gold-stones, then there 
may be made more Ovens. 1850 Ainsworth Oxiingdean 
Grange vi. iv. (i860) 196 An enormous mass of breccia, or 
gold.stone, as the common folk call it. 1683 Pettus Fleta 
Min. 11. X. 128 That every Assayer may . . so well order 
his *Gold stroak, that he may not be esteem’d as one 
without understanding. 1819 G. Samouelle Entomol, 
Compend. H e plains kectus, the *gold Swift. x8i6 Kirby 
& Sp. Entomol. (1817) II. 21 The *gold-tail-moth. <1x618 
Sylvester Si. Lewis 423 A heart whose *Gold-Thirst never 
sat is. 1568 Bible (Bishops') Isa. xiv. 4 How hath the 
oppressour ceased? and the *gold thirstie Babel rested? 
CX386 Chaucer Monk's T. 485 Nettes of *gold threed 
hadde he greet plentee. 1623 Massinger Bondman 11. iii, 
Cheating heirs With your new counterfeit gold thread and 
gummed velvets. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Gold Thread, 
or spun Gold, is a flatted gold wrapped, or laid over a 
thread of silk, by twisting it with a wheel, and iron bobins. 
c 1420 Sir A madace (Camden) xlv, Thenne Sir Amadace he 
him cladde, And that was in a *gold webbe. ^69 Mrs. 
Raffald Eng. Housekpr. {x^^Z) 189 To spin a Gold Web 
for covering Sweet-Meats . . when your sugar is melted it 
will be of a gold colour, take your ladle off the fire, and 
begin to spin it with a knife. 1483 Gath. Angl. 161/2 
A *Golde worme, noctiluca. 

H. in names of plants, as gold -balls = gold-cups ; 
gold basket, Alyssum saxaiHe; gold-bloom, 
the marigold ; gold-chain, {a) the stonecrop, 
Sedum acre ; (f) the laburnum ; t gold-crap, -cups, 
names of a species of Ranunculus ; gold-flower, 
f (<z) Helichrysum Sioechas \ ff) the South African 
genus Gorteria', gold-knap, gold-cups \ 

gold-lily, "I Amaryllis aurea ; gold of pleasure, 
Camelina sativa ; gold-seed (see quot.) ; gold- 
shrub, Palicowea speciosa {Treas. Hot. 1866); 
gold-thread, Coptis trifolia, so called from its 
fibrous yellow roots. 

1854 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. (1857) I. 33 The Buttercup 
has several old English names. .Gold Cup.s and *Gold Balls 
are names now almost forgotten. 1857 Wright Diet. Obs. 

Provinc. Eng., *Gold-bloom, the marigold, 1857 Miss 

ratt Flo7ver. PI. IT. 331 Country people call it {Sedum 
acrel . . *Gold Chain. 1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong., 
Des Bassinets, an herbe called crowfoote, *goIde cr^, or 

elow crawe. ^ 1578 Lyte Dodoens Hi. Ixxiv. 421 Golde 

noppe .. y single and double, or els the garden *Golde- 
cuppe, and the wilde. 1849 Reverberations n. 45 Goldcups 
in the meadows. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. Ixi. 89 *Golde 
floure, Motheworte, or Golden Stechados. 1812 A.Plumtre 
Lichtenstein's S. Africa \1. 166 The abundance of gorteiia, 
gold-flowers, which grow upon its banks. 1552 Huloet, 
*Gold-knappe, or yelow craye herbe, . . batrachium, 
Chrisantkemum. 1736 Ainsworth Lat. Diet, ii, Poly- 
anthemon, . . An herb called crowfoot, goldcup, or gold- 
knap. 1567 M aplet Gr- Forest 39 b, Crowfoote . . It beareth 
yelowe flowers called *Goldknops. 1842 Tennyson E. 
Morris 146 While the ^goW-lily blows. 1597 Gerarde 
Herbal n. xxii. 214 *Galde of plea.sure..is called properly 
Myagrum. 1882 G. Colours Flowers ii. 43 The 

mo.st primitive and simple forms have yellow flowers, as in 
the case of . . the gold-of-pleasure KCamelina sativa). 1855 
Morton Cycl. Agric. 1. 596/2 These^ grains [of Cynosurus 
Cristatus] commonlycalled seeds, being yellow, give rise to 
the provincial name of *gold seed applied to the species. 
x8o6 Moore Eprst. ix. 90 Where the '’^gold-thread loves to 
creep. 1830 LindleV Hat. Sysf. Boi. 7 The root of Coptis 
trifolia, or Gold-thread, is a pure and powerful bitter. 


c. in file names of biids, as gold-breasted 
tTmxL’pQteT, Rsophia crepitans', gold-capped 
weaver bird, Ploceus icierocephalus \ goldcrest 
^ golden- crested (see Ween); gold-liammer, 

the yellow-hammer ; gold-bead, the pochard, 
Puliguta ferina ; gold robin, the Baltimore oriole. 

1783 Latham Gen. Synopsis Bh-ds II. 11. 793 ■’’Gold-breasted 
Trumpeter. 1868 VI ood Homes without H. x\. 205 The 
beautiful nest of the ’Gold-capped Weaver bird. 1824 T, 
Forster Cal.vs\lii(yne:F:very-day Bk. 11 . 119 The 

king Of birds the ’goldcrest. 1706 Phillips fed. Kersey), 
*Gold-kammer, a Bird, xj^e^ State Co, Down xviii. 230 
Called the Pochard, or red-headed Widgeon, and in this 
County .. commonly the ’Gold Head. 1872 Whittier 
Pennsylv, Pilgrim 436 The *gold-robin cried A-swing 
upon his elm. 

CrOld^ (g<?«ld). Obs. exc. Forms: a. l, 

4-6 golde, 5 goolde, 6 gooid, gowl(e, 4- gold, 
6 - gould (9 dial, goode, goud). 0 . Sc. (and 
northl) 6 guld, guilds, 6, B guild, 8 gml(l, gule, 
gool, 8-9 gull. [0£. golde wk. fern., app. related 
to Gold 1 : the marigold is called ‘gold-flower’ 
in several of the cognate languages, as Du. goud- 
bloem, gottdsbloem {Mldvi. goulbloeme)^ G. gold- 
blume, Sw. guldblomma. 

In many dialects there is a difference in pronunciation 
between this sb. and Gold b In the name of the plant, 
as also in mould : — OE. molde, the northern dialects have 
generally the vowel ordinarily corresponding to OE. 

ME. close 5 , while in Gold^ the pronunciation descends 
normally from OE. gbld, ME. gbld. (Cf. e.sp. Sc. guil{d, 
corn-marigold, with gowk, the metal.) The difference is 
doubtless due to the fact that the one word was disyllabic, 
the other monosyllabic, in OE- and early ME.] 

1 . a. The marigold {Calendula oficinalis). Obs. 
b. The corn-marigold {Chrysanthemum segetuni). 
Freq. in pi. c. (see quot. 1882), ^ Sometimes 
used by early writers to render L. intuba or 
cichorea (endive or chicory). 

The mediaeval L. names solsequinm, helioiropium, &c. 
denote the marigold {Calendida), the sunflower Helianthus 
annuus) being then unknown in Europe. In mod. dialect 
use the name of ‘ white gold ’ is sometimes given to the 
ox-eye daisy {Chrysanthemum Leucanihemum), the com- 
marigold being then distinguished as the ‘yellow gold* 
(Britten and Holland 1879). 

a. € 1000 Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wiikker 301 /6 Solseguia, golde. 
[?i3.. BeauckieJ Abbey Charier in Monast. Anglic. 
(1661) IL 610 De terris suis ..h goldis mundandis. 1373 
Durham Hahnote Rolls (Surtees) 118 Injunctum est 
omnibus tenentibus villae quod evacuent quandam herbam 
vocatam gold.] C1386 Chaucer Kni.'s T. 1071 lalousye, 
That wered of yelewe gooldes a geiland. 1390 Gower 
Conf. II. 356 She sprong up out of the molde Into a flour, 
was named golde, Which stant governed of the sonne. 
CX420 Palloil. on Husb. v. 97 Oy nouns, myntes, goordes, 
& goldys [ L. intuhse\ c 1440 Promp. Parz>. 202/t Goolde, 
herbe, solsequinm . . calendula. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. 
§ 20 There be diuers maner of wedes, as thistyls . . dar- 
nolde, gouldes. Ibid, Golds isan yll wede, and groweth 
commonlye in barleye and pees. 1527 Andrew Brtmswyke's 
Distyll. Waters cclxxxii. T iv a, Water of the herbe of 
gowles or ruddes. Cicorea, sponsa soils Sol sequhmt in 
latyn. 1595 Spenser Col. Clout 341 With Roses dight and 
Goolds. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. xv. 166 The crimsin 
Darnell Flower, the Blew-bottle, and Gold. 1620 Parkinson 
Paradisi Ixiii. 298 We call them in English generally, 
either Golds or Marigolds. 1633 Gerarde' s Herbal Suppl., 
White Golds is great Daisy. 1790 W. Marshall Mi'dl. Co. 
II. 437 Gloss., Golds, chrysanthemum segetnm ; — corn 
marigolds. 1882 Lane. Gloss., Goode (N. Lane.) the ox-eye 
daisy. 1886 A". W. Line. Gloss., Goud or Cold, the yellow 
Corn Marigold. 

0 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) IL 164 He that 
suffens his land to be fild with guld, or siclik unproffitabil 
wedis [etc.]. 1563 WinJet Wks. (1890) IL 59 Fra hand spring 
wp guild and humlokis. 1609 Skene Afay. Table 81 
Guilde tquhilk is ane pernicious herbe, or rather ane wide). 
? 17, . Scottisk Saying in Jamieson s. v., The Gool, and the 
Gordon, and the Hudy Craw Are the greatest curses ever 
Moray saw. 1794 Statist. Acc. Scotl. XIII. 537 A weed 
with a yellow flower that grows among the corns, especially 
in wet seasons, called Gool, ^ 1794 Hutchinson 

I. izzonote,Gnlls, a weed which infested the cornland, totally 
rooted out. xSifb Cumbld. Gloss,, Gull, the corn-marigold. 

2 . Comb.., as gold flower ; also goldweed,-wort « 
sense I. Also gool-ridiug Sc., the custom of 
searching fields for ‘ golds *, a fine being imposed 
on the farmer for each plant found ; so gool-rider. 

C1325 Gloss. W. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 162 Cy crest 
la flur de surcye {glossed golde-flurs (solicle)]. a xe,w> Med. 
MS. in Arckaeol. XXX. 367 Y« golde flour is good to sene. 
<7x400 Med. Wks. xeph C. (1899) 45 Take mat-felon and 
flouxis of gold- wort. <7x450 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 86/1 
Incuba, sponsa solis .. goldwort. Ibid. 88/1 Kalendula, 
sponsa solis. .golduurt uel rodes. 1744-50 W* Ellis Mod. 
Husbandm. II. i. iq, I .saw a Field of Barley .. full of this 
Gould- weed. 1794 Statist. Acc. Scotl. XI II. 537 An old 
custom takes place in this parish [Cargill], called Gool- 
riding. .Certain persons stiled gool-riders, were appointed 
to ride through the fields, search for gool, and [etc.]. 

Go*ld-bea:ter. 

L One who beats out gold metal into thin plates 
or gold-leaf. 

1415 in Vork My si. Introd. 21 Goldbeters. 1483 Act 

1 Rich. Ill, c 12 § 1 The Artificers .. that is to say Golde- 
beters [etc.]. <7x5x5 Cocke Lovell’s B, (Percy) 9 Bokell 
smy thes, horse leches, and gold beters. xdyx Boyle Consid. 
Usef. Exper. Pkiios. II. x. § 4. 36 Some of our Gold-beaters 
in London, a 1800 Cowper Flatting Mill iii, It i.s doomed 
to sustain The thump after thump of a gold-beater’s mallet. 
x868 Gladstone Jnv. Mundi xv. (1870) 522 The gold-beater 
and . . smith, are known to Homer. 


GOLD-COLOIia, 
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GOLBEH, 


h» CoMbeater'^s skm, a prepared amraal mem- 
brane employed to separate the leaves of gold- foil 
during the operation of beating ; sometimes used 
to cover wounds. 

tjxo Steei-e Taiier'Ho.'z&S f 3 Gold-beaters Skin applied 
to stop the Blood. 1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) 
IV. 94 leaves ..thin as gold beater.s skin. 1832 Morfit 
Tanninst ^ Ciirrying (1853) 546 Goldbeater’s .skin is pre- 
pared from the external or peritoneal coat of the caecum, 
or blind gut of neat cattle. 

2 . (See quot.) 

*847 Craig, Goldbeaters of Coleopterous insects, 

remarkable for their beautiml golden-green and copper 
colours. , 

G-0*M-CO:lour. Tbe colour of gold; a deep 
yellow. Also attrib. 

1678 Ray Willughbfs Oruith. 368 A lovely yellow or 
gold-colour. 1791 VLKmihTim Berthollet's Dyeing Ihn. in. 
vii, The wax is coloured for aventurine or gold-colour with 
orpiment. 1854 Mrs. Gaskkcl. North\^ S. xWx, It’s not a 
dead gold-colour, ma'am. It's a straw-colour, J8S7 Lmi)> 
ao Jan. 38/3 A broad .stripe of gold-colour plmsh. 

So ©o*ia-co loured a. 

Land, Gaz, No. 2214/4 A black Hat, with a gold 
coloured Hatband. 1728 ?AKnuTHNOT Cpngr. Bees Misc. 
Wks. (1751) 11.149 A gold-colowr’d Flie. 1854 Mrs. Gas- 
KEI.L North 4- S, xivi, Oh, Dixon ! not those liorrid blue 
flowers to that dead gold -coloured gown. What taste I 

Gold' dust, go*ld-%st. 

1 . Gold in extremely foie particles, the form in 
which it is commonly obtained in a natural state. 

1703 Land. Gaz. No. 3886 2, 80 Pound weight of Gold 
Dust, X705 Bosman Guinea 8x Dust-Gold, or Gold-Dust 
..almost as fine as Flower. 1879 H. George Pro^r. 4* 
Ptm. I. iii. ( 188 it 55 Gold dust passed as currency by weight. 
Af' 1837 Ht. Martwkau Soc. Amer. ll. 368 The day 
will come when their eyes will be cleansed from the gold- 
dust which blinds thera. 

2 . MoL A popular name of Alyssum saxatile^ 
which bears a profusion of small yellow flowers. 
Also oi Seditm acre (Britten dc Holland 3879 )- 

x 865 in Trms, Boi. 539/2. ! 

t Godded, Obs. [f. Gold ^ + -ed 

1 . Made of gold, golden. 

1382 Wycup Baruch vL 69 So ben the treenen goddis, 
and sylueren, and goldid. 1447 Boeenham Seyutys (Roxb.) 

57 At tbe goldede gates she .sey Hyr dere spouse comyn. 
1647 Ward Simp. Cobler i,o Evangelicall policies should be 
framed . . by a golded Reed. 

2 . Possessed of gold, wealthy. 

CZ4SO Pol. Poems II. 227 The grete and the goldede 
they made but a jape. 1610 B htrio-rnastix 1. i, Vnniaske 
thy face thou minister of 'Pime Jet thy golded hand, Ride 
(with distinctlesse motion) on the eyes Of this fayre Ckorus, 
till the Raigne of Hath propagated Plenty. 

Golden. a. Forms: 3- golden; 

also 4, 6 Sc. goldin, -yn, (4 goldein, -tin, coldin, 

5 goldene, -on, 6 -ing), 6 gonlden, 8-9 Sc. gow- 
den, 9 dial goolden {superl., 6 goldnest, 7 
-enst). [f. Gold l -i- -bn ^ , taking the place of the 
earlier Gilden (q. r.). Cf. Du. gauden, G. §oldc?t.J 

1 . Made of gold, consisting of gold. 

The golden fleece.^ the fabulous fleece of gold In search of 
whiclOason went to Colchis; {jOrder of the) Golden Fleece 
(see F1.EECE sb. x bh GoMen ball the apple of discord 
(see Apple 5b Golden gates, the gates of Heaven. 

c 1275 Lay. 4251 pe goldene [c xzo$ guldene] croune. Ibid. 
14298 ne goldene [c 1205 guldcnej bolle. a 1300 Cursor ill. 
6503 A ;|oldin calf har-of bat bhi. 1398 Trevtsa Barth. De F. 
R. xvi. IV. (1495^ 553 A thynne plate of golde of the whyche 
golden threde is made, c 1400 Destr. Troyti6'j The wethir 
was wonen, & away borne, The grete goldyn flese with a 
greke noble. 1548 Hall Chron., Rich. Ill, 38 b, To proines 
to the duke golden hiile.s and sylver ryvers. 1595 Ciiap- 
MANf Ovids Bamjnet Sence (1639) 18 With the goldnest 
arrow in his Quiver. rti67i Lo. Fairfax ./ 1 /m. u8 
The King was the golden ball cast between the two parties, 
the Parliament and the army, x6jS W. Row Contn. Blairs 
Auiobiog. xi. '1848) 352 A large Bible with golden clasps. 
X794 Burks My lord a-huniing. My lady's" gown there’s 
gains upoiPt, And gowden flowers sae rare upon't. 1833 
Ht. Martineau Berkeley the Banker i. ii, 30 Golden 
guineas are rare things now. 1^87 Rusk in Prxterita II. 
422 llie higher religious souls, hoping to lead me to the 
golden gates. 

b. In fig, expressions, referring to gold coin or 
money. 

1597 Breton Wits Trenckmcnir fGrosart) 8/1 Fish- 
ing with the golden hooke, which rich men oneiy layde 
in the deepe consciences of the covetous, a 16x8 Sylve.stek 
Hymn Alms 334 While Great-ones . . Had oft their Fingers 
in the Golden Fy ; For private Profit fete.], 1626 Breton 
Pasf/uils Mod-cap (Grosart) 8/1 If she haue the golden 
hony-bees, .She shall {etc,]. 16259 Leather 12 What cannot 
golden hookes plucke away from vs. 1636 Massinger 
Gi. l)k. Florence lu. i, Tisat petition lined too With golden 
birds, that .sing t^o the tune of profit, 2842 Tennyson 
Locksley //. 100 Kvery door is barr’d with gold, and opens 
but to golden keys. 

2 . Containing or yielding gold ; anriferons. Of 

a countiy or district: Abounding in gold. The 
Gciden California. , 

1398 Trkvisa Barth, De P. R. xv. cviii. Cr405> 527 Ophtr.. 
was in olde tyme callyd the golden londe, a x6x8 Sylvester 
Hymn Alms 417 Factolus, Ganges, and the golden Tay, 
x6^ Dryoen Atvi. Mirab. ccvl. Some, bound for Guinea, 
golticn Sand to find, x^ox Dji Ftnt 'Prue-born Eng. 6 The 
l^olden mines of Mexico. Heber Hymn *From 

Cn-Wlanets uy bfountains'* i, Where Afric’s sunny foun- 
tains Roll down their golden sand, 1893 Gunter Miss 
Dkddends 238, I thought a tour of * the Golden State ’ 
would please me. 


2 . Of tbe colour of gold ; that shines like gold. 
cxyio Cursor 31 . 17865 (Arundel MS.) To vs j?er brast a 
goldein lerne. xss2 Huloet, Golden heere, chrysocoma. 
1624 Hkyvvood Captives i. i. The blackest serpents weare 
the goldenst scales. 1725 Pore Odyss. xv. 444 Her rich 
vallies wave with golden corn. 1838 Lytto.n Leila 1. ii, 
The hair and curling beard were of a deep golden colour. 
1852 Mrs. Stowk Uncle^ 7 'om'sC.xii. 107 She saw sunsiiiue 
sparkling on the water, in golden ripples. 

Ad- *548 HALLdVtnw., Hen. PI I, 32 Helevinge no fraude 
nor deceate to be hid or cloked undre this golden tale. 
1588 Shaks. Tit. A. tv. iv. 97 For I can smooth and fill his 
aged eare, W^th golden promise.*!. 1795 Macnkill Witl ^ 
yean ii. xxv, A’ his gowden prospects vanish’d. 

b. In the names of several kinds of tobacco, 
e.g, ‘ Golden Cloud’, * Golden Flake', etc. 

4 . Resembling gold in value ; most excellent, 
important, or precious, f Golden min [ =» med.L, 
venaaurBa,QcT.goldcukr’\ : the hiemorrhoidal vein, 
1498 W. DB WoRRK {title), Here begynneth the legencle 
named in Latyn I.-egenda Aurea that is to saye in Engly.sshe 
the (Jolden Legende. For lyke as pa.sseth golde in valewe 
all other metallys, so this legende excelleth all other hookes. 

1526 Pilgt\ Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 144 b, Men & women, 
bothe rude & vnlerned that haue .spoken golden wordes. 

1527 Andrew Bruusivykds DistylL Waters Dija/i I’he 
same (great plantayn water) is good agaynsie the flode ^ 
bledynge of the golden vayue. 1559 Morwvng A'zwo'///. 153 
Of waters of vertues or golden waters.^ 1605 SiiAiCS, Mack 
I. vii. 33, I haue bou^it Golden Opinions from all sorts 
of peopfe. 1607 Toi*ski,l Four-f. Beasts (1658) 197 It hath 
been proved for a golden remedy,to take and anoint it with 
Goats-grease. 1739 Cibber Apol. (1756) IL 35 He was a 

f olden actor. 1838 Arnold Hist. Rome (1846) 1 . vii. 102 
ie had a golden wit within. 

b. Of time, an opportunity: Of inestimable value ; 
exceedingly favourable or propitious. 

1601 Shaks. Tvoel. N. v. 1 391 When that i.s knowne, and 
golden time conuents. X646 J. Hai,l Horse Vac. 20 ’ Tis . . 
unsufferalde . . to let the Golden houres of the meyning 
passe without ad/antage. X703 Row'K Fair Penit. i. i. 156, 

I snatch’d the glorious, golden opportunity. X806-7 J. 
Behk.sfokd Miseries Hum. Life (1826) n. xviii, At such 
a golden moment as this. Earl Grey in 19M Cent. 
Mar. 514. The golden opportunity was thrown away. ^ 

5 . Of rules, precepts, etc,: Of inestimable utility ; 
often spec, with reference to the precept, * whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them ’ {Modi. vii. 1 2). 

1674 R. Godfrey Iuj. Ab. Physic 54 Whilst forgetting 
that Golden L.iw do as you would be dotut by, they make 
self the center of their actions, X3f4i Watts Improv, Mind 
I, xiv. § 8 Such is that golden principle of morality which 
our blessed Lord has given us. 1807 Med. /ml. XVI I. 242 
The best rule in this respect is., the golden rule of Dr, 
Jenner * not to take matter after the areola begins to spreatl, 
x88s H0WEL1.S Silas Lapham 11 . xxv, In our dealings with 
each other we should be guided by the Golden Rule. 1887 
Ruskin Prseterita II. 13 * When you have got loo much to 
do, don’t do it a golden saying. 

fh. Math. The golden rule, the rule of three. 
x54ai Recorde Gr. Artesixiyi) 240 The rule of Proiior- 
tions, wliiche for his excellencie is called the Golden rule. 
1571 Dkjges Pantom. 1. xiv. Ej, By the rule (called the 
golden precept). 2636 F eatly C'lavis bfysi. xxi.^ 279 The 
rule of three, or golden rule, as it is called in sacred 
algebray. 1806 Hutton Course bfaih, 1 . 44 The Rule of 
Three, .is often called the Golden Rule. 

c. Golden mean, the avoidance of excess in either 
direction [tr. L.aurea mediocritas, Flor. Odesli. x. 5]. 

1587 Mirr. 3 Ing. fiSts) I. 52 The golden meane is best. 
1S90 Sfenser F, C>- it. Ii. Argt., The mce of golden M eane : 
Her sisters, two Extremities, Strive her to banish ckane, 
X636 Massin<;er Gt. Dk. Florence t. i, W’e, whom for our 
high births, they conclude The oneiy free men, are the oneiy 
.slaves : Happy the golden meane 1 xyag Pofe Odfss. xv. 
80 Both the gokleti mean alike condemn, a x8x7 ' 1 *. Dwight 
Vrar. A'tw E^i^’. etc. (1821) II, 269 'Fhat middle state of 
poverty, which so long, and .so often, has been termed 
Golden. 1821-2 WoRDSw, Sacket>erel, As if a Church . . 
must owe To opposites and fierce extremes her life,— Not 
to the golden mean. 

6. Golden number £tr, med.L. aureus numerus ; 
so called from its importance in calculating the 
date of Blaster] : the number of any year in the 
Metonic lunar cycle of nineteen years. 

llixs number for a year n of the Christian era is (a) the 
remainder of («Hh i) -f- 19, or {ii if there be no remainder, 19. 
Hence these numbers are retained, in the , eccks'lasticw 
calendar in connexion with the computation of the time of 
Easter. The golden number is found by adding 1 to the 
remainder left after dividing the numoer of the year 

by 19- , 

1552 Bk. Com. Prayer, Almanack, The Golden Number. 
*5^1 Eden Arte Mauig, «. vi. 30 b, Thi.» present yeare of 
i 545 » we haue .7. of the golden number. 1594 Blundevil 
Exert, vii* i GAA) ^54 Golden number i.s the number 
of proceeding from i to xf, and so to begin againe at x, 
xSm rtOT Siafordsh. 431 They scrupled not to set them in 
the margins of their Calendars in characters of gold, whence 
they are stOed to thm day, also the golden -number. 

7. Of a time or epoch : Characterized by great 
prosperity md happiness; flourishing, Joyous, 
t Golden world * Qoumm A&t. 

Tinoal* PracL Prdaies Bijh, Then they called a 
parliament (as though the golden woride shuld come agay ael 
X54S Hall Cinw*., JPen. vii, ao That golden worlde of 
Tmly. iw Shaks, 2 Hm* IV, v. iii xoo Tydings do I 
bmg, and luckie foyes,and gt^den Ttimes. r6ao — A. K A. 
L 1. 125 CTbeyl fleet the Utm CBxehdy m they did in the 
golden world. *66t Cowley Dm. Qmt. G. Cromwell Ess. 
D669} 7 * *1 ae golden times of our late JPrinoes. 2775 Burke 
^ H. $K» Tour gentleman uloes well to call the dayi 

of Lord Clare goiden. *853 Macaulay I/isi. Eng. xviii 


IV. 174 In tbe golden days of the Plot he had been allowed 
three times tls much. 1877 Tenny-son Harold iv. iii, ( 3 ur 
day .. will not shine Less than a star among the goldenest 
hours Of Alfred. 

tS. Pertaining to gold (as the object of desire^ 
pursuit, etc.). Obs. 

X613PURCHA.S PUgnmage 8,17 He would carry them 
where their Golden thiist should be satisfied, 1623 R. Job- 
son {title). The Golden Trade, or a discovery of the River 
Giimbia and the golden Track of the Ethiopians, 1720 D is 
Foe G«//. Singleton vii. (1840; 120 Thus ended our first 
golden adventure. 

9 . Comb. a. with adjs. of colour, goldetidrotm, 
-chest nut, -green, -olive, -red, -yellow. 

1796 Withering Brit. Plants {td, 3) IV. 172 Juice golden 
yellow. 1863-5 Thomson Sunday at Hampstead viii, The 
great dusk emerald golden-green. x86s Earl Derby Iliad 
XI. 777 Golden-chesnut mares. 1891 Leeds bhreury 27 Apr, 
4/7 A dre.ss of golden brow 11 silk. 

b. quasi-adverbial ‘with or like gold’, tx%golden- 
ghatning, -glowing, -wrought. 

X777 Potter rKschylus, Agamem. 231 Golden-gleaming 
raj's. 1796 'J*. ’Fownsiiksd Poems 34 And in her pearly 
hand a lyre She held of giilden-glowing wire. 1870 Morris 
Earikly Par. HI. iv. 49 Her array all golden-wrought. 

e. parasynthetic, as y golden-aged, -coloured, 
-fettered, -feeced, footed, -fruited, -haired, -hilled, 
-locked, -railed, f -sloft, -tongued, -trapped, 
-winged, -wired, etc. 

1568 T IlowKi.L Arh. Amiiie (1879') To ninne the 
race of Nestors yecrcs, a **golden aged man. c 16x0 Sir J. 
M Ei.viL McfU. (173s) 98 She [{,)ueeu Elizabeth] delighted to 
.show her *gol(!en-Ciduured Hair wt aring a Cauland Bonnet. 
1824 I. Bowking Batavian Ant hoi, 46 Many a *golden- 
fetter {] fool, xspx Sylvester Du Bartas i. vi. 118 The 
*gol den -fleeced Sheep. 1757 Dyer Fleece in. 405 Around 
the giohe, 'I'hc *go!den footed sciences their path Mark, like 
the sun. « 1835 Mrs. Hemans Dreams Heaven Poems 
11875) 518 In *gokien fruited grove. x5s» Holokt, 
^Golden hceietl, or hauynge golden heere or locke.s, chryso- 
comus. 1850 Mils. Browning II. 273 Thou golden- 
haired, and silver-voiced child. 1646 Ckashaw? Musids 
Duel Poems 89 A *goI<ien-he.aded harvest. 1859 Tennyson 
Enid 166 Nor weapon, save a '‘goklen-hilted brand. 1871 
ICarle PhiloL Eug. Tongue S 660 c, A brave, boId,*golden- 
locked boy. 1833 Tennv.sun I'al. Art xii. The light aerial 
gallery, '“gokka-raird, Burnt like a fringe of fire. 1599 
hi AKSroN Sio. Villanie i. iii. 107 When some she, *goIde«- 
slopt Castilio Can cut a nKtiiors strings at Primevo. 1645 
Howell Dodona's Gnme 101 'I'liat flexaivimoiLs and^goldeu 
toungd Orator. 3:648-99 Jos. IBoai mont Psyche ix. clni, The 
Sun . . had from the east Prick’d forth his ■*'Gokien-trapj>ed: 
Steeds, c 1625 Milton Death Fair Infant 57 Or wert thou 
of the *golden-wingc'd host. 2596 Fitz-Geffray Sir F. 
Drake (1881)25 Her silver-featheredlurtle-doves, Which in 
their *go!den-wired cage remaine. 

10. S|x;cialized combinations and phrases, as 

golden balls (see Ball sb. 20) ; golden book, a 
register of the nobility of the state of Venice; 
golden -bnll (see Bull shf 3) ; golden-comb, 
some kind of shellfish ; golden ear, a moth, By- 
drffcia nictitans; golden earth, yellow arsenic or 
orpiment ; golden-fly «= golden-wasp ; golden- 
knop, a lady- bird ; golden maid, the fish Creni- 
labms meiops or tinea ; golden-mouth, used to 
render the name Chrysostom (see Gilden a. i b) ; 
golden-mouthed whose speech is golden (used 
chiefly as prec.) ; golden perch, * a fresh-water 
fish of Australia, Ctenoiates ambiguus' (Morris); 
d* golden-pollisce <juots.and Gilt-head) , golden 
rain, a kind of firework forming a shower of golden 
sparks ; golden-ring (see quot.) ; golden shower 
^golden rain ; golden spur, a pupal Older, the 
order of St. Sylvester ; golden star, * a kind of 
monstrance or ciborium used at Rome in the Papal 
Fligh Mass on Easter- day ’ (Ixe Gloss. Fleet . Terms 
3 B77) ; golden sulphide, sulphuret, jXTSulphide 
of antimony or antimony |>entasulplude, Sfo S5 
(Watts Did. them. L 334) ; golden syrup (see 
SYiiUr) ; golden-wasp, a brightly-coloured hy- 
menopterous insect of the family Chiystdidre, esp. 
Ckrysis ignita ; golden wedding (see Wedding) ; 
golden wrasse - golden maid\ yard, 

the belt of Orion (see quot.), 

17x2 Lmd. Gaa. No. 5022/6 The Senate, .desi^s to open 
the *G«kkn Ikwk, to enter such PeniOUK as will buy the 
Nobility of Venice for themselves or Families. 1863 Kmes- 
LKV Waier-Bakv. 192 livccocklesami whelksaiid nwor .shells 
and sea-cucumlKsrs and *goIden<ambs. xSxp G. Samoueli-r 
EtiUtmd. Cemipemd. 413 Nxitm mmeuia. The ’^‘golden 
Ear. *567 Maw.et Gr, Formt 10'l‘he stone Arsenkk, .whjch 
also they call the ^golden earth. x8«3 C«:air» TeckmL Did.t 
*QoldmAy% an insect to called from its gilt Iwiy, which i.s 
generally found in the holes of old walls, the Ckrysis of 
Li«n«u». *69* Ray S. ^ E. C Words, Bishop, the. .lady- 
Wrd. I Imve heard this insect in other places called a ^golden- 
knop» at$*$ FmBV Poe. E. Augim, Goldm-'kmp. x&zj 
Hon* PImry-day Bk. II, 108 The' »h called '^goldett maias» 
were plckecf up oft Brighton beach- c X34ft Cursor Jf. 1 1393 
(Fatrt.l lohtt tellyth v» als *goldyn- gddeu-} 

mowthe, iS4»"EBecom Patlm. Prayerxxxin. Oia,S. John 
golden mouth. 2887 'L W. Ali.ikh Throne of FishermoJt 
320 This is home wimess to already by the (roldenmouth. 
himself, xsyytr. BMiiingiPs Decaduiimd) 773 Chrysostome 
that ^goldeivmonllied man, FitTK-GKFFREY Sir b* 

Drake ixSSi) at Golden-mouthed Drayton musicall. *655 
Moufkt & Bi;ii«rr HeoitEs Improv, (*746) 243 Luc^we, 
Gik-h«ds or *G0ldeo-|»les, are very little unlike the Gqur- 
iwird, mm tliat it seeam abwit Noddle of the as 

tho' k were ali ba^rtiikied with Goid-filiitgs. *89* Pali Mali 


g-olbeh*. 
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GOLD-EIMDEB. 


C. I Nov. 5/2 The ‘^Golden Rain .is a mixture of charcoal, 
.‘^tltpetre, and sulphur charged into a small yellow case. 1727 
Bailey vol. 11 , *Goidm--ring‘, a Worm that gnaws the Vine, 
and wraps it self up in its Leaves. 1839 Ure Diet, Arts 4^ 
Stars for ^golden showers, nitre 16 ; sulphur, 10 [etc.]. 
1817 Kirby & Sp. EntemoL II. 234The *golden-wasp tribe 
also {Ckrysis a^id Parnopes) . . roll themselves up into a 
little ball when alarmed. 1351 Recorde Cast. Knoivl. 
(1556) 268 Otiier thre stande as bullions set in his gyrdle, and 
are" called by manye englyshe men the ’‘Golden yarde. 

b. in the names of plants, as f golden apple, 
the tomato : golden-ball dml. {a) the globe 
flower, IroUius enropmus; {if) the guelder-rose, 
Viimrnum Opulus (Britten & Holland Plant-n, 
1879) ; golden-chain dial,, the laburnum; golden- 
clnb, the American plant Orontium aquaticum ; 
golden-crown, the American genus Chrpo^ 
stemma ( Treas, Bot. 1 866 ) ; golden cudweed, 
Hdkhrysum orientale ; also Pterocaulgn virga- 
ium (Grisebach Flora W. Ind. 1864); golden- 
cup, a popular name of various species of Ranuri' 
cuius, Cctltha, Trollms ; golden dust =? Gold- 
dust 2 ; golden feather, the common golden- 
leaved Py rethrum', golden flower, the corn 
marigold ; golden flower of Peru, the sun- 
flower ; golden-hair, Chrysocoma comaurea (Pax- 
ton Bot. Diet. 1840) ; golden herb, the orach ; 
golden-knob = golden-cup ; golden-locks, a 
name for various plants, now esp, the fern Af/y- 
podium vulgare; also Pterocaulon virgatum 
(Grisebach Flora W, Ind. 1864); t golden^ 
lungwort, Ray’s name for the Wall Hawk weed, 
Hieracium murorum; t golden Mary, ? the 
marigold ; golden moss, t («) the moss Poly- 
trichum cojnmum ; {b) the stonecrop, Sedum 

acre ; golden mothwort — golden cudweed ; 
golden nugget (see quot.) ; golden oat, the 
yellow oat-grass ; golden osier, {d) Salix vitel- 
lina; {b) Myrica Gale; golden pert, Gratiola 
aurea \ Treas. Bot. 1866) ; golden samphire, Inula 
crithmoides ; golden saxifrage, the genus Chryso- 
splenium ; golden-seal, Hydrastis Canadensis of 
N. America; golden-spoon, the West Indian plant 
Byrsonima cinerea ; golden spur, a variety of 
daffodil ; golden thistle, the composite genus 
Scolymus, esp. S. hispanicus; golden trefoil, 
Hepalica triloba ; golden tuffe, Pterocaulon virga- 
tum; formerly also applied to other plants ; golden- 
withy, Myrica Gale. Also Golden-roi). 

1378 Lyte Dodoens m. Ixxxvi. 439 Of Amorus Apple.*? or 
*Golden Apples. x86o Worce.ster, a perennial 

aquatic plant, bearing yellow flowers, 1397 Gerarde 
Herbal n. exevi. § 2. 520 Golden Motherwort is called 
ill English .. *Golden Cudweed; being doubtle.sse akinde 
of Gmiphalinm, or Cudweede. 1736 Ainsworth Lat. 
Diet. ^Golden cup [herb]. Polyanthemon. 1879 Britten 
& H0LI.ANB Plaui-n., Golden cup. Rannncidns acris, R. 
bulbosus, R. Ficaria, and R. repsm. 1886 Elworthy 
IF, SoJmrsei iVord-bh., Golden, cup. i. Marsh marigold. 
The u.sual name. CalikiiPalusiris..‘z Ranunculus globosct. 
1878 R. Thompson's Gardened s Assist. 795 Pyrethrian 
Partkenimn aureum^ one of the very finest and hardiest of 
all golden-leaved plants used in carpet bedding, is well 
known, .under the name of ^golden feather. 1551 Turner 
Herbal i. Kjb, Chrysantheraom or calchas hath floures 
wonderfully shynynge yellowe. ..The herbe may be called 
in Englysh *goldenfloure, 1866 Treas. Bot., Golden-flower, 
Chrysanthemum. X57S Lyte Dodoens ii, xxxiv. 191 The 
Indian Sunne,or *goIden floure of Perrowe, .growethtothe 
length of thirtene or fouretenne foote. *7^ Ainsworth 
Lat. Diet., A triplex ., An herb called orage, or orach; 
*golden herb. i8zo T. Mitcheix Arisioph. I. 218 They 
love a tale of scandal to their hearts, And his had been 
as quick in birth as golden-herb. 18^ W. Baxter Brit. 
Phsenog. Bot. IL 153 Caltha palustris *Golden-knobs. 
1882 Hardzuicke's Science Gossip XVI 1 1 . 165 Local Names 
extant in rural Oxfordshire . . * golden knobs buttercups. 
1736 Bailey Housh. Diet. 305 * CrO let en- Locks call’d also 
Golden tufts. 1844 E. Newman Brit, Ferns (ed. 21 H2 It 
[Polypodium zmlgare] . is called by these gatherers Golden 
I^ock.s, and Golden Maiden-hair. *670 Ray Caial. Plant. 
Angl. 25s Pulmonaria Gallica sive aurea, . . French or 
■*Golden Lungwort. x549 Lovelace Poems (1864) 62 So 
opens loyal! *golden Mary. 1597 Gerarde Herbal iii. 
clvii, This is called in English Goldilockes Polytrichon . . It 
might also be termed ^Golden Mos.se, or Hairie Mosse. 1863 
Berkeley Brit, Mosses L x Sedum acre , , .the Golden Mo.ss 
of every cottager. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 11, exevi. 519 Of 
^Golden Mothwoort, or Cudweede. 1882 Garden 19 Aug. 
156/2 Baisamita grandijdora. .or *Golden Nugget- .a good 
and effective hardy plant. 1842 C. W, Johnson Farmer's 
Ezicycl, 150/2 A vena Jlavescem, ^Golden oat or yellow oat- 
grass. 1838 Loudon A rboretum Brit. III. 1528 Salix vitel- 
lina L. The , ,yel low Willow, or *GoIden Osier. 1836 W. A. 
Bromfield Flora Vectensis 466 Golden Withy . . Golden 
Osier. 1776 Withering Brit. Plants IL 515 Elecampane 
..■^Golden Samphire. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. cli, 288 The 
*golden Saxifrage groweth in certayne moyst and waterie 
places. 1897 Willis Flower. PL IL 198 *GoIden-seal is 
used as a tonic. 1893 Daily Neius 28 Mar. 2/2 *Golden 
spur, .a magnificent trumpet daflTodil of brilliant colour and 
noble form. 1597 Gerarde ii. cccclxiy. 993 Carduns 
Chrysanthemus. The *golden Thistle. Ibid. cccclxxxviL 
1031 Of noble Lsmerwoort, or *golden Trefoile. ^ Ibid, n, 
exevi. 520 Coma aurea. ‘‘Golden tuft, 1686 V.kv Hist. Plant, 
I. VI. X, 280 Stoechas citrina . . Oriental Goldy-locks or 
Golden-tufts. 1864 Grisebach Flora W. Ind. 784/1 Golden- 
tuft, Pterocaulon virgatum, X847-7S Halliwell, *Golden- 
withy, bog myrtle. 


e. in the names of varieties of fruit, esp. apples, 
as t g:ol<i©2i-<loueet, -drop, ducat-cLoucet, 
t munday , -pippin, -rennet, f russet, f russet- 
iug. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. <1729} 191 Apples . . ^Golden 
Doucet. a 1825 Forby E. Anglia, *Golden-drop, the 
variety of plum, called in our catalogues of fruits . . drap 
d'or. 1882 Garden 21 Jan. 48/2 That king of dessert Plums 
— the old Golden Drop. 1883 [see Drop 10 fj. 1747 Mrs, 
Glasse Cookery xxi. 164 1 he *golden Ducket Dauset ., 
Apples. 1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. AppleFOoXdAxi Mun- 
day. 1718 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Abbe Conti 31 Oct., : 
The honest English squire.. who verily believes .. that the j 
African fruits have not so fine a flavour as *golden^ pippins. ; 
1823 J. Badcock Dom. Amusem. 47'rhe golden pippin has . 
gradually become a shy grower in this country. 1778 
Eng. Gazetteer -i) s.v. 7 'enham, {tfivtawax) being the 
place where Richard Harris, fruiterer to Henry VI IL first 
planted cherries, pippins, and *golden-renates. 1824 Miss j 
Mxtford Pillage Ser. 1. (.1863) 47 That great tree, bending i 
with the weight of its golden-rennets. 1664 Evelyn Kal. 
Hort. (X7291 232_ *Goldea Russet. 1707 Mortimer Husb. 
S3S The Aromatick or *Golden Russedng. 

d,. in the names of birds, as golden back, ‘the 
American golden plover, Charadrius do?ninuus* 
{Cent. Diet.) ; golden-head (see quot.) ; golden- 
wing, the golden-winged woodpecker {Cclaptcs 
aiiratus). Also golden-breasted vuUttre, golden- 
cheeked warbler', golden-crested kinglet, regulus, 
wren ; golden- crowned kinglet, sparrow, thrush, 
wren ; goldett eagle, manakin, oriole, pheasant^ 
plover, robin, warbler; golden-tvinged warbler, 
woodpecker : see the sbs. Also Golden-eye. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., ^Golden-head, a name by 
which some have called the a7uis artica chtsii, a web 
footed fowl, common on our shores. 1885 Swainson Prov, \ 
Names Birds 154 Wigeon [Mareca penclope) . . Golden head, 
or Yellow poll. The male is so called on the ea.st coast of 
Ireland. 1895 Atlantic Monthly ]vXy 6i, I had a call from 
a family of flickers or *goldenwings. 

Golden (g^add’n), v, rare. [^. the adj.] a. 
trans. To cover or tinge with a golden hue. b. 
intr. To assume a golden colour, 

1850 Mrs. Browning Poems \\. 307 The sun strikes, 
through the farthest mist, The city’s spire to golden. 186S 
'^v.hi.v. Sequences Hymns 187 The pumpkin ripened and 
goldened. 18. . Lowell Endymion iv. Poet, Wks. 1890 IV. 
152 Like loose mists that blow Across lier crescent, golden- 
ing as they go. 

Hence Go ldened, Goldening///, adjs. 

1863 A. B. Grosart Small Sins (ed. 2) 102 1 he goldening 
sunlight. 1876 Bmiles Sc. Natur. xii. (ed. 4) 237 Sails 
showing brightly in the goldened light. 

Golden age. [tr, L. aurea setas; see Golden 
a. 7 and Age .tA i i,] The first and best age of the 
world, in which, according to the Greek and Roman 
poets, mankind lived in a stale of ideal prosperity 
and happiness, free from all trouble or crime. (Cf. 
Hesiod Wks. Sp Days 108, Ovid Met. i. 89.) Hence, 
the period in which a nation, etc., is at its highest 
state of prosperity, or in which some department 
of human activity is at its acme of excellence. 

Often applied to the finest period of Lat. literature (Cicero 
to Ovid), m contrast to the ‘ silver age ’ which succeeded. 

i§SS Eden Decades hi, viii. 134 As wee reade of them 
whiche in oulde tyme lyued in the golden age. 1610 Shaks. 
Temp. 11. i. i68, 1 would with such perfection gouerne Sir : 
T’ Excell the Golden Age. 1685 Dkyden A Ibion A Ibamis 
Pref., Those first times, which Poetscall the Golden Age. 1700 
— Fables Pref., With Ovid ended the golden age of the 
Roman tongue. 1732 Berkelf,y Alciphr. s. § 25 In the 
golden age (as the Italians call it) of Leo the Tenth. 18^ 
Lecky Europ. Mor. II. i. 44 The golden age of Roman law 
was .. Pagan. 1875 Stubbs Coftsi. Hist. IL xv. 299 The 
thirteenth century is the golden age of English chur^man- 
ship. 

+ Goideney. Obs. Also 6-7 goldn(e)y, 
gol<i(e)nie, golden-eye. [? f. Golden a. + -Y 4 ; 
cf. Blacky, Brownie, etc. The form golden-eye 
is prob. due to a misunderstanding,] The name 
of some fish, perhaps the golden wrasse, but com- 
monly used (like Gilt-head) to render L. aurata 
or scat'us. 

1552 Huloet S.V,, Gilt hed or goldney fishe which cheweth 
like a beast, aurata manna. 1589 Cocan Haven Health 
clxxxiv. (1636) 167 Among which he [Galen] reckoneth the 
whiting, the perch, the gilthead or goldnie. 1591 Sylvester 
Du B arias 1. v. 314 [mar^n) The Golden -eye or Guilt-head. 
i66x Lovell Hist, Anim, ^ Min. Introd., Fishes, which 
are , , saxaiile, living neer stones, and are squamniose ; as 
the Golden eye. 

Go*ldeii-eye. 

1 . a. A sea-duck of the genus Clangula, esp. C, 
glaucion. b. ‘The bird MelithrepHis lunulaius'* 
(Morris A ustral Eng, 1 898). c. The T ufted Duck, 
Fuligula cristata (Newton Diet. Birds 368). 

a. 1678 Ray Willughby's Omiih. 368 The Golden-eye , , 
The Irides of the Eyes are of a lovely yellow or gold- 
colour. 1709 Derham in Phil. Trans. XXVI. 466 Anas 
Platyrhynckosmas Aldrov, The Golden-Eye. 1766 
Pennant Zool. (1768) IL 460 Goldeneye .. “rhese birds 
frequent fresh water, as well as the sea. 1810 Crabbe 
Borough, P. Grimes, Or sadly listen to the tuneless cry Of 
fishing gull, or clanging golden-eye. 1870 Athemeum 20 
Aug. 232/3 Widgeon, teal, golden;eye, and other duck, 
abound in the neighbourhood of Quickjock. 

b. 1827 Vigors & Horsfield in Trans. Linn. Soc, XV. 
315 Lunulata ‘This bird’, Mr. Caley says, ‘is called 
Golden-Eye by the settlers 


2 . ‘ A fish, having a large eye 

with yellow iris ’ 2>2k/.), 

3 . A neuropteroiis insect of the genus Ckrysopd, 

17S3 Chambers Cycl. Snpp., Chrysopis,\hei golden eye,. . 

a .species of fly, so called from the beautiful gold colour of 
its eyes. 1862 Chambers' 5 Cycl., Golden-eye Fly [Hentero- 
bms perla or Chrysopa perla). 

Goldenly (g^u-ld’nli), adv. [f. Golden a. -h 

-LY ^.J 

1. In a golden manner ; excellently, splendidly. 

s6oo Shaks. A. F. L. \. i. 6 My brother laques hekeepes 

at schoole, and report speakes goldenly of his profit. 1849 
Hood Kihnansegg, Fancy Bali xxxi, So the courtly datice 
was goldenly done, And golden opinions, of course, it won. 
2889 Lowell Latest Lit. Ess. (1892) 137 A style . . so parsi- 
monious in the number of its words, so goldenly sufiicient 
in the value of them. 

2 . With a golden hue or lustre ; like gold. (Said 
of both material and immaterial things.) 

1827-35 Willis 'To Stolen Ring 7 .t 'Trs.o dreams Of her 
high heart came goldenly and soft. 1864 Lowell Fireside 
2 'razf. 313 I'he sunlight hovered under the dome like the 
holy dove goldenly descending. 

3 . As with gold. 

c 1825 Beddoes 2nd Brother in. i, Dropping w'ith starry 
sparks, goldenly honied. 1859 Miss M clock Romant. 7 \ x 
Both are. . wi-itten goldenly on this happy heart of mine. 

Goldeimess <gA-*ld’nines). [1 Golden a. -h 
-NESS.J The condition of being golden. 

1829 efuNNiNGHAM Brit. Paint. 1 . 342 A richness of colour- 
ing, a sort of brown and glossy goldenness. 1840 Lowell 
Irene Poet. Wks. (1879} 4 The full goldenness of fruitful 
prime. 

GoTden-ro-'d. A plant of the genus SoUdago, 
esp. S. Virgaurea, \i2CiiTi% a rod-like stem and a 
spike of bright yellow flowers. 

1568 Turner Herbal in. 78 Virga aurea. .may be called 
in English Golden-rod. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country 
Farme 200 Golden-rod would be sowne in a fat ground. 
1718 Quincy CompL Disp. 1 16 Golden-rod., flowers in July 
and August. x8.. Bryant Death of the Flowers 15 But 
on the hill the golden-rod, and the aster in the w'ood .. in 
autumn beauty stood. 

b. Goldenrod-tree, a shrub {Bosea Yerva- 
morct), a native of the Canary Isles. 

1829 in Loudon Encycl. Plants. 1866 in Treas. Bot. 

tGold faw, Obs. Rorms : I goldfds, -fib, 

3 goldfaw. [OE. goldfdh, f. Gold l + fdh Faw a.\ 
Adorned with gold. 

Beowtd/iZh^gS Gold-fa;5 scinon web aefter wawm. C120S 
Lay. 26706 Leien ^eond ]?an ueldes gold-fa^e [c 1273 guld- 
fawe] scelcles. /bid. $1406 Nira gold-mh i-wede. 
€k)Td-£.eld. A district or region in which gold 
is found. Also attrib, 

1852 Ear? Col. Australia viii. 129 Tbe goM field.s of 
New South Wales. 1858 T. M'Combie Hist. Victoria xv. 
215 All were anxious to get away for the gold fields. 3:890 
Boldrewood Col. Reformer (1893^ 272 The goldfield town 
near which was the station. 

^g. 3834 Macaulay Biog., Bunyan fi86o) 44 He con- 
tinued to work the Gold-field which he had discovered and 
to draw from it new treasures. 

G'Oldfllncll (gi?»'ldfinj). Also i goldfinc, 6 
golds finebe. [f. Gold 1 -i- Finch. Cf. Du. goud- 
vink, G. gold^nk.'] 

1 . A well-known bright- coloured singing-bird 
{Carduelis elegans) of the family Fringillidee,m\h 
a patch of yellow on its wings, 

cxooo iELFRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wiileker 131 Anricincius^ 
goldfinc. a 3230 Owl 4* Night. 1130 Pinnuc goldfinch rok 
ne crowe Ne dar |>ar never cumen ihende. c 138S Chaucer 
pook's T, 3 Gail lard he was as Goldfynch in the shawe, 
i486 Bk. St. Albans F vj, A Cherme of Goldefynches, 
a 3529 Skelton P. Sparowe 392 Euery byrde in his laye. 
The goldfynche, the wagtayle [etc.]. i6ox Holland Pliny 
I. 308 The Gold-finch liueth among bushes and thorns. 
a 3800 Gowpkr Faithful Bird 4 Two goldfinches, whose 
sprightly song Had been their mutual solace long. 3876 
Smiles Sc. Natur, xiii. (ed. 4) 270 The goldfinch is also a 
good singing bird. 

b. U. S, Applied to several small yellow finches/ 
esp. the thistle- bird. 

3858 Thoreau iVinter 221)^0. (1888) 6 There may be thirty 
goldfinches, very brisk and pretty tame. They hang, h«said 
downwards, on the weeds. 

C. dial. The yellow-hammer, 

3848 in Evans Leicestersh. IVords. 

2 . A kind of artificial salmon-fly. 

1867 F. Francis Angling - x.. (1880) 349 The Goldfinch. A 
very showy, striking fly, 

3 . slang, t a. One who has plenty of gold. Obs, 

3603 Dekker IVofiderfnll Years Wks, (Grosart) I. 112 

Lazarus lay groning at euery mans doore; mary no Diues 
was within to send him a crum, (for all your Gold-finches 
were fled to the woods). 3609 — Laoithorne <((• Candle-L. 
Wks. (Grosart) III. 222. <*3700 B. E. Did. Cant. Cresto, 
Gold-finch, he that has alwaies a Purse or Cod of Gold in 
his Fob. 

b. A gold coin ; a guinea or sovereign. 

360a Middleton Blurt iv. i. F2 a, If this Gold-finch, that 
with sweet notes fiyes. .Can worke. 3639 SuvscLm Gentl. 
Ve$iice in. i, Marcello, whom I employed ..To my most 
costive uncle, for some goldfinches. 3780 Steevens Shaks, 
Plays. Suppl, II. 279 note. The vulgar still call our gold 
coins, gold-finches. 3828 Sporting Mag. XXI. 367 He was 
backed by a number of individuals not overburthened with 
goldfinches. 3842 PunchVL, 168 Two Canaries=one Gold- 
finch, 3896 Pall Mall Mag. May xo You’ve not a crown 
in your pocket, and ours a-bulging out with goldfinches, 

GoTd-iiiiider. 

1 . One whose occupation it is to find gold. 
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1631 Weever Funeral Mon. 51 Th« graue-ra'kers, 
theiie gold-finders are called theeues, *741^ Fielding Totn 
Jones VI. i, The truth-finder and the gold-finder. 1832 Earp 
Gold Col, Australia viii. 130 The camp of the goidfinders 
was called the city of Ophir. 

1 2 , A scavenger. Obs. 

x6ii Gotgr., Guigneron^ a Gold-finder, a Dung-farmer, 
x6$s Crowne Sir Courtly Nice u. ro A gold-finder, M adam ? 
look into jakes for bits o’ money ? I had a spirit above it. 
2734 Swift ^l^ood*s Execution, Gold-Jinder. IMl make him 
stink. 175s Mmi No. 13. 6 My cart . . might, in imitation of. . 
the gold-finders, wait at the door.s of persons of fashion, to take 
in a loading privately . . when the prying vulgar are asleep. 
[1896 Warnokksh. Gloss. s.v. Gold-dust, The name gold- 
finder or gold-farmer, .still lingers in Shrewsbury.] 
t GO'ld-fitlier. Obs, A refiner of gold. 

31483 Cath. A ngl. 161/2 Golde Fynere. 1530 Palsgr. 226 T 
Goldefynor, 1355 Eden Decades 335 Dysshe of wod 

lykc vnto those which the golde finers vse. 2668 St. Serfe 
Tarugds Wiles iii. i, Two Houses of Pleasure, .one belongs 
to the Gold-finer of the Seraglio. 

Go’ld-fisll, t S'* A fish; with golden markings 
found in the South Seas (t 7 />.y.). b. A small golden- 
red fish {Cyprinus aumtus) of the carp family, a 
native of China, commonly bred and kept for 
ornament in tanks, glass globes, etc, (see quot. 
1802). c. Gaeibaldi 2. 

2698 Kroger Voy. ^5 The Gold-Fish and the Bonite con- 
tinually make War with them in the Water. 271a E. Cooke 
Voy. o’. Sea 342 I'he Gold Fish is very beautiful. 1731 
Medlev Koibetds Cape G. Hope II. 192 The Cape-Gold- 
Fish is about a Foot and a Half long. 2792 W. Bartram 
Carolina 44 'I’he gold-fish is about the .size of the anchovy. 
2803 Bing LEV Anim, Biog. (i8i3> III. 86 Gold Fish are 
natives of China. .They were first introduced into England 
about the year 1691. _ 2873 B. Stewart Conserv, Force i. 
8 A glass globe containitui numerous goldfish. 
Go*M-foil. Gold beaten out iaio a thin sheet. 
As a mod. technical term, gold-foil denotes a thicker sheet 
than gold-leaf. 

2398 [see Foil jA* A f 2440 Promp. Pam. aoa/i Goold- 
fuyie, 1499 Acc. in T. Sharp Dissert. Cov. A/wA (1825) 35 
For colouns and gold foyle & sylver foyle for iiij capps. 
2337 Golding Mortiay x. 137 Such cloath, wire, or gold- 
foile, as no man would deeme to haue come of so grossc a 
matter. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 529 A kind of gum or 
size to lay vnder gold-foile for to guild timlier. 2893 W. S, 
Gilbert Foggerifs Fairy 273 A spacious apartment blazing 
withgas and gold-foil. 

t Cfo'ld-iioaird. Ohs, A hoard of gold; trea- 
sure. 

€Bz$ Vesf. Psalter txxxiv. 7 Se for^aedeS windas of gold- 
hordum his, a 1000 Elme 790 (Gr) pset gold herd .. haet 
yidum wses lan^e behyded. ^1x73 Lamb. Horn. 109 f>e 
bihut his gold herd on heonene riche. axzz$ Ancr. K, 
150 Gol-hord is god dede, |)et is to heouene iefned. 13. . 
Seuyn Sag. (W,j 2004 Undir the pykr .. Ther hys a goTde 
hord byguime. 

(xolmlocks (gditidilpks). Also 6-9 goldy- 
looks, (6 goldilocx, 9 goudy-Ioeks). [f. 
Goldy a, Lock j^.] 

f 1. Golden hair ; app. vaguely used for a 
woman^s hair in general. Obs, 

1366 Studley Seneca’s A i^amemnm ni. F j, The soft and 

f enile goldilocks starte vp of her affright, Fleming 

"irg. Georg, iv. fiS'fheir gay and gallant goldilockes Spred 
all about their necks so white. ^ 1389 Kider Eng.-Lat, 
Diet., Goldilockes, or womans haire, which lieth out before 
over their fore heades, caprone. 2393 B, hha'am Partheno* 
phil Sonn. xix, She matcheth , . In goldie-lockes bright Tytan. 
2396 Lodge Marg. Amer. G, Hauing her goldilocks tim vp 
with loose ebaines of gold, and Diainondes. 
t 2. One who has golden hair. Obs. 

C23SO Pryde & Abuse Worn. 117 in Hazl. E. P.P.IV, 
239 Huffa ! goldylocx, joly lusty goldylocx ; A wanton 
tricker is come to towne. 2592 Sylvertek Du Farias t. iv. 
400 Pure goldy-locks, Sol, States’-friend, etc. 16x3 Sir E. 
Hoby Curry-cornbe i. 49 To set out the picture like a Goldy- 
locksjwith Kebatoes,red SauinPetticotes, and loose Gownes. 
a 2687 Cotton Poet. Wks. (1765) 55 My Goldy Locks (quoth 
she) my Joy, My pretty little tyny Boy. 

3 . A name given to various plants, esp. a. 
nuncuhts auricomus, a species of the buttercup; 
b. ‘ A modem (translated) book-name for Chryso- 
coma Limsyris^ (Britten & Holland 1879 ); 
Helichrysum Stoschas ; f d. (in Lyte) Polytrichum 
commune ; e. Trollms europmts. 

2578 Lvte Dodoens in. Ixxi. 414 We may cal it in English 
Goldylockes Polytrichon. 2597 Gerarde Herbal n. cevii. 
1x633) 647 Golden Floure gentle or goldilockes also called 
God’s floure. 1623 B. Jonson Pan’s Armw., Bring.. Fair 
ox-eye, goldy-locks, and columbine. 2630 W. lAcmPliyia. 
logia Brit. 102 Ranunculus aurtcomns. . Goldylocks. 1638 
Rowland Moufet's Tkeat, Ins. 902 Others yet advise to sow 
Goldilocks near where they [bees] are. 2833 J. Hoixmion 
Nortkumbld. II. n. 459 The plant which, as a boy, J was 
taught to call Locken Gowen, or Goudy Locks, is the 
Trolius europea of Botanists. 1880 W. Leighton Shahs. 
Dream sa Blue hyacinths.. And goldilocks. 

+ Go'lding’. Obs, [f. Gold ^ -i- -iko 3 . 

The form still occurs in north midland dialects as a name 
of the marigold, in Kent of the ladybird.] 

1. A gold coin. 

CX580 Jefferie Bugbears i. i. 77 in ArcMv Stud. d. neu, 
Spr,{i%g7) XCVm. 306 His goldinges that he kepes in 
prison. '■ 

2. A kind of apple. (vSee Goldling.) 

258^ Rider Eng.-Lat. Diet. s..v. Apple, Summer Goldings 
. .Winter Goldings. 2648-60 H icxham Dutch Diet., Guide- 

lingk, A Golding, an apple so called. 

Goldisli :gd«*idi|),t2. [f.GoiD^ -f-iSE.] Some- 
what golden. 


2398 Trevisa Barth. DeP.R. xvi. Ixviii. (2495) 574 A notber 
kynde of marbyl is sprongen wyth goldyssh speckes. 
ii;243o Lvdg. Chorle ^ Byrde Dhoxh,) 15 All is not golde 
that sheweth goldish hewe, 2377 Dee Relat. Spin i. 
(1659) 174 There reinaineth on the Table a goldish shine. 
2683 Pbttus Fleta Min. n. i. 100 Further, all Goldish oars 
(which are commonly .sandy) have good Duke gold. 2703 
Moxon Meek. Exerc. 61 You will see the Colour change by 
degrees, coming to a light goldish Colour, then to a dark 
goldish Colour. 2774 Mrs. Delany Lett. Ser. 11, li. 47 
A little brassish, coperish, goldish thread-like stuflF. 

Hence t ©oTdisliness. 

2671 J. Webster Metallogr. xiii. 203 Silver metalline Ore 
is wrought many times in a red goldishness. 

Gold, iaee : see Lace sb, 

Go*Id-Iaced, a- Ornamented with gold lace. 
2630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. n. 145/2 Amidst the 
guarded troope Of gold-lac'd Actors. x686 Lond, Gaz. No. 
2226/4 A gold-lac’d Coat. 1787 Sir J. Hawkins Lije John- 
son 199 J ohnson , . appeared in a gold-laced waistcoat, 2838 
Dickens O- Twist ii, Oliver, firmly grasping his [Mr. 
Bumble’s] gold-laced cuff, trotted beside him. 
pg. 2850 Carlyle Latter-d. Pamph. v. (1872) 180 In these 
shabby gold-laced days. 2871 Palgravk Lyn Poems 30 E'en 
in the palace recesses The gold-laced conscience was stlrr’d. 

b. Applied to a variety of Polyanthus, the blos- 
soms of which have a yellow border. 

2878 A’. Thompson’s Gardener's Assist. 758 The gold-laced 
varieties [of Polyaiithus]. 

Gold leaf. iO ten hyphened.) 
a. (with pi. Fi^ld leaves.) A minute quantity of 
gold, beaten out into an extremely thin sheet, 
averaging from 3 to 3I inches square, b. (sing, 
only.) Gold in this form used in gilding, etc. 

2727-41 Chambers CycL, Gold-leaf, or beaten Gold, is gold 
beaten with a hammer into exceedingly thin leaves, . . Each 
book ordinarily contains twenty-five gold leaves. 2799 G. 
Smith Laboratory 1 . 195 You may lay on gold leaves with 
brandy. 1822 A, T. Thomson Lond. Disp. (18181 44 The 
fine.st silver leaf being only one-third thicker than gold 
leaf. 1839 Ure Did. Arts 02 x Skins prepared from ox-gut 
are now interposed between each gold leaf. 1884 Chamb. 
Jrnl. to May 294/x A mandarin . . is graciously allowed to 
choke himself by swallowing gold-leaf. 

e. Gold leaf electrometer y electroscope .^galvanoscope, 
appliances in which gold leaf is used as a detector. 

281a Sir H. Davy Ckem. Philos. 168 An insulated gold 
leaf electrometer, 2870 R. M. Ferguson Electr. 53 A gold 
leaf electroscope. 

Goldless (g^ddl^), a, rare. [f. GoLD^ + 
-LESS.] Without gold. 

r 1386 Chaucer Shipman’s T. 290 But goldlees for to be, 
it is no game. 2823 Byron Island i, x, 'I'he goldless age, 
where gold disturbs no dreams. 

tGo*ldliii.g« Obs.‘“^ [f. GoldI + -lino; cf. 
Du. guldeUn^ in Hexham.] »* Golding 2. 

1633 M0UFFF.T &: Bennett Health’s Jmpr. xxii. 296 
Winter-goldlings [are] Scandiana Plinii. 

t Go*ldly, a. Obs, rare K [f. Gold ^ + -l y i .] 
Resembling gold, golden. 

c 2430 Life St. Kaih, (1884) 48 A crowne shynynge al in 
goldly colour. 

Gold-mine, A mine from which gold is ob- 
tained. Also fig* a source of wealth, 

2483 Catk. AngL 161/2 A Goldemyne. 2330 Pai^sgr. 
226/2 Goldemyne, mmzere a or. xtay May Lucan m. 
E j bj^'he land, that from gold-mines letts Hermus goe, And 
rich Pactolus. 273* Lediahd Sethos XL vii. 19 Alines of 
iron.. were much .scarcer in these climates than gold-mines. 
x8^ Tennyson Dream Fair Worn. 274 From the deep Gold- 
mines of thought to lift the hidden ore That glimpses. 28^ 
Emerson Eng. Traits^ Ability Wks. (Bohn) II. 42 There is 
no gold mine of any importance, but there is more gold in 
England than in all other countries, 

Qoldney, -nle, -ny : see Goldbney. 
Goldsmitii (g^u-IdsmiJj). 

1 . A worker in gold ; one who fashions gold into 
jewels, ornaments, articles of plate, etc. 

<r2ooo AFlfric Gen. iv. 22 Tubalcain, se wees fgbet ^e 
goldsinih ?;e ihensmiS. a 2223 A ncr. A , 2^ Al so alse he 
gold^mi 5 clenseS bet gold i6e fare. 2387 Trevlsa Higden 
(Rolls) VII, 53 He teiieb Donston .. made in a tyme 
a chalys by goldsmethes craft. 2464 Mann. 6- Housek, 
Exp. iRoxb.) 253 Item, payd to the goldsmythe that made 
the bokelys . . x. s. iiij. d. 1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W, de W. 
2531) 108 b. There was neuer yet goldsmyth that onely with 
betynges of the hammer coude make a fayre ymage, 2682 
Pbidkaux Lett, (Camden) 98 The Alderman would not 
vouch for payment, and thereon the goldsmith would not 
repare the plate. 2837 Ruskin Pol, blcon. Aril. Kx 868) 62 
Vue goldsmith’s work, when it exists, is generally the 
means of education of the greatest painters and sculptors of 
the day. 

Il Down to the i8th c. these tradesmen acted as 

"hankers. 

a 2674 Clarendon Cmtin. Life (2759) 314 They [Bankers] 
were for the most Part Goldsmiths. 16^ Child Disc. Trade 
(z6g4) 33 His Majesty.. has been enforced to give aliove the 
usual rates to goldsmitha, 27^ Steels Guardiam Ho. a 
F 2 He gave roe a Bill ujpou his Goldsmith ift Ixrodon. 272^^ 
W. Wood S«rp. Trade 340 All Our large Payments are 
made generally in Exchequer Bills, Bank or Goldsmith 
tSm Scott Higei iv, I am a goldsmith, and live by 
lending money as well as by selling plate. 

2 . Short for goMsmiik-heetk. 

2®S3 Rep, U. S. Commiss. Agrie, 1*98 (Cent.) Large 
beetles, such as the comroou Cetonias or goldsmiths. 

3. attrik and Cmtk^m fgoldsmiih^crafitf-worh; 
goldsmith-boetlo, a large scarabseid beetle ; 
{Cotalpa lantgera) having wing-covers of golden 
lustre ; also, Cetmia mtrcUa or other spedesk ; 


288s Casselfs Nat, Hist. V. 328 The Ruielina!, or ■‘^Gold- 
smith Beetles, c 2449 Pecock Repr. 1. x. 50 The sporier and 
the cuteler be kerned in thilk point of ^goldsmyth craft 
which is gilding. 2506 Poston Lett. N o. 053 I II. 404 A hatt 
of ■‘^goldsmyth worke, c 2330 Let, in Ld. Berners’ Froiss. 
Editor’s Pref. (1812) 18 The king .. well apparelled in coots 
and clokes of gould, and gouldsmythe worke. 

Hence G-oldsmitheas nonce-wd.f a female gold- 
smith. t GoTdsmitJiy, Go*ldsmi:t]3L(e)ry, the art 
or trade of a goldsmith ; goldsmith’s work ; articles 
made by the goldsmith. 

C2386 Chaucer E'nt.’s T. 1640 Harneys..so riche, and 
wroglit so weel Of goldsmythrye, of browdynge, and of 
steel. r2430 Pilgr, Lyf Mankodeiv. xvL (1869) 183 , 1 am, 
quod she, pe goldsmithes.se and |>e forgeresse of heuene, 
c 2449 Pkcock Repressori. x. 50 As if oon man had lernid 
the al hool craft of goldsmythi and the al hool craft of 
cutleri. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 189/2 He knew wel the 
crafte & arte of goldsmytherye. 2647 Lilly Chr, Astrol. 
cxlix, 632 Profe.ssions conversant in fire, whether it be in 
Smithery or working in Goldsmithery, 2873 Browning 
Red Coti. Ni.-cap 232 I’heir actual lord By dint of diamond 
dealing, goldsmithry. 2883 Aihenmim 2 June 707 Works 
in iron, pewter, and bronze, as well as gold.smitbery. 

Goidspinl:. -5V. and </zW. Also gowdspiuk. 
[f. GoLDi -b Spink. Cf. goldfinch and Sw. dial. 
gulspink {gul yellow), the yellow-hammer and 
titmouse.] 

1. The goldfinch. Chiefly Sc. 

2323 Douglas Mneis xn. Prol. 240 Goldspynk and Iynt» 
quhyte fordynnand the lyft. 2549 Comp I, Scot. vi. 39 The 
grene serene sang sueit, quhen tlie gold spynk chantit. 2724 
Kamsay Tea-t, Misc. (1775I L 21 Kansy’s to the Green-wo^ 
gaue, To hear the gowdspink^ chatt ring. 2787 Burns 
Humble Petit. Brniar Water vi, I'he gowd.spink, music’s 
gaye.st child, jB8z Lane. Gloss., Gendspmk, gowdspink, a 
goldfinch, 

2. dial The yellow-hnmmer. 

2788 W. Marshall Yorksh. Gloss., Coldspink, the bird, 
yellowhamnier* 2864 Atkinson Prem. Names Birds. 

Gold stick, go ld-stick. 

a. The gilt rod carried on state occasions by the 
colonel of the Life-Guards or the captain of the 
Gcntlemen-at-arms. h. The bearer of the gilt rod ; 
also gold-stick in waiting. 

2804 G. Rose Diaries (i860) II. 252 Lord Pelham.. came 
out from his Majesty with the Gold Stick, as Captain of the 
Band of Yeomen of the Guards. 28x2 Ann. AV^. 147 The 
Earl of Harrington, gold-stick in waiting. 2844 Regjtl. «f- 
Ord. Army 28 i’he Gold Stick will continue to perform the 
Duty of that Office,^ 2863 I'hackerav Wks. (2872) X. 262 
GoIa.stick in waiting is even more splendid. 2882 Harper’s 
Mag. LXV, 163 Gold-sticks have resigned becau.se of differ, 
ence of opinion with her Majesty’s government. 

Go*M-wa:sker. 

t a. One who * sweats ’ gold coins (obs,). b. One 
who washes auriferous soil to separate the gold, 
c. An appliance for obtaining gold by washing. 

c 2523 Cocke LorelPs B. (Percy Soc.) 11 Money baterers, 
Golde washers, tom biers, fogekrs. 2683 Pkttus Fleta lUin* 
II. ii. 202 Gold- Washers who go abroad in the Country for 
Gold- washing, and get their Livelihood by it, 2^5 Knight 
Did, Meck,&.v., Gold-washers are of various kinds, The 
pan, the rocking-cradle [ctc.J. 

Ho GoTd-w.asli, a place where gold-washing is 
carried on ; Qo Id- washiugr, {d) the process oi ob- 
taining gold by washing ; (b) ^go/d-wash (chiefly 
in/4). 

2683 Gold-washing [see above]. 2796 Morse Amer, 
Geog. II. 241 The gold-wash of the Bannat yields upwards 
of 1000 ducats. 2799 W. 'Fooke Vieto Russian Emp. I. 
08 The gold-works or gold-washe.s of Kkaterinenburg. 2875 
Knight Diet, Meek. s.v. Gold-washersy Edrisi . . .speaks of 
the employment of quicksilver in the gold-washings made 
by the negroes of Sofala as a long-known practice, 

t Gold-weiglit. Obs. 
a. pi Scales for weighing gold. b. sing. Exact 
weight, such as is aimed at in weighing gold. 

7 <? the gold weighRsy with the greatest exactitude ; to be 
{put) gold-weighty to be (put) in equipoise. 

cxe/oo Inventory in Paston Lett.fso. 954. HI, 408 Item, 
a payre of gold weghtes in a case, ijr. 2530 Palsgr, 226/1 
Goideweighte.s, irebuchet, x6»2 Fletcher Wild Goose 
Chase u iii, To one that weighs her words and her behaviours 
In the gold weights of discretion ! a 26*3 — Love’s Pilgr, 
I. i, A Master of Ceremonies ; But a man, beleeve it, That 
knew his place to the gold weight. 2630 B. Jonson New 
Inn _ii. ii, An host, Who should be King at Armes, and cere- 
monies, In his owne house I know all, to the goldweights. 
2683 R. Battkll Vulg. Errors 91 If Nature alone could 
turn the Scale without being put gold-weight by Grace, it 
were true, but seeing it could not raise the Scale to this 
equipoize without the assistance of GracOj it is false. 2717 
Boyer Fr.-Eng* Did, $.v,, That prejudice is sufficient to turn 
the &al,^ where it was Gold-weight before [F, ^ui aupara» 
mmi it&it c&wime €» E^uiUbre\, 

Go'M-’work, -works, 

Bf. sing. The art or process of working in gold, 
b. Work done in gold ; goldsmith’s work. c. pL 
A place where the washing, raining, or sraelihig 
of gold is carried on. 

26^13 Frttus Fleia Min, 11. ii. toa Gold-Waushers . . have 
for the Gold-works a special proving. Ibid. 209 The Floor 
is driven over the plain Hearth with Woollen . . stuff (as 
above, where the Gold- work hath been taught'. 272a 
Wollaston Relig. Nat. lx. aot The gold-works in the con- 
fines of Egypt, 2S38 Thirlwall Gryece V, xlil 202 Datus 
was p'roverbial , . for the richnew of its gold-works. 2844 
Ld. Houohtoh Paint Leams 240 Such gold-work^as fairies 
fabricate. 2^83 A H. Church Precious Stones iii. 23 It is 
employed f<«f covering fi»e gold- work and miniatures* 
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So #o*ia"Work©», one engaged in the obtaining 
or working of gold ; Go'M-worktegs, a place or 
places where gold-mining or -washing is carried on. 
1683 Pettus Fleta Min. xlvi. 216 Goldsmiths and other 
Gold- workers. 1852 A. Assay Gold ^ S . 142 A Peti- 

tion was brought into Parliament, by the Goldworkers of 
London. 1872 R. B. Smyth Mining StaiisU 41 Profitable 
gold- workings have been opened. 1882 mm Equator 

ii. 20 An attack was to be made by the gold-workers on 
Kuching. 1892 G. Lambert Gold Silversmiths Art 49 
To study with a goldsmith.. as a goldworker and chaser. 
Croidy, sb. dial. Also go(o)ldi©, gouldie. 
[f. GoldI + -Y 4 .] a. The goldfinch, b. The 
yellow-hammer. 

1802 G. MomAGv Omit/t. Diet. (1833) 214 Goldfinch .. 
Gold-Spink . . Gooldie. 1864 Atkinson Prov. Names Birds, 
Goldie, GoldertY (N low Hammer, Holderness Gloss., 
Goldey, 2L %o\6.hndh, a yellow-hammer. 1S93 Northumbld. 
G/fiirr., The goldfinch. 

Goldy (g< 5 ’uidi), a. O^j. exc. dial. Alsogowdy, 
[f. Gold l -f- -y K] Golden. 

c 1450 MS, Cantab. Ff. i. 6, If. 12 (Xdalliw.) Goldy gravel 
in the stremys rich. 1593 [see Goi.dilocks i]. 1594 

Ze^heria xxxiii. Fj, There, in her goldie leaues my loue is 
writ, XS93 Northumbld. Gloss., Goldy, golden, 

b. Comb., as goldy-brown, docked (see also 
Goldilocks) ; also goldy-stone (see qiiot. 1861). 

x60S B. JoNSON i. i, It [the soul] .. made quick 

transmigration To gokly-lock’t Euphorbvs. 1861; C. W. 
King Ant,^ Gems i. 63 The true Aventurine, or Goldie-stone, 
is a brownish .semi-transparent quartz, full of .specks of yel- 
low mica. 1874 Mrs. Whitney iVe Girls viii. 161 That 
piece of goldy-brown damask. 

Goldylocks : see Goldilocks, 
t Gole, sb.'^ Obs.— [? s=OE. gdl wantonness, 
etc.] ? =» Goleness. 

? a 1500 Chester FI. (Shaks. Soc.) I. 229 This frecke [Dives] 
begines to reme and yole That makes greate dole for gole 
That he loved wel before. 

tCyole, sblb Obs. rare. [? Var. of Gool, Gull.] 
A stream, channel, ditch. 

?/i!X4oo Morie Art k. 3725 Than .sir Gawane the gude a 
galaye he takys, And glides vp at a gole. x6oi Holland 
Pliny L 66 Although it [the River Po] be deriued and 
drawne into other riuers and goles, betweene Rauenna and 
Atium , . yet [etc.]. 

tG-ole, ot- Obs. Forms: i g0, 3 gal, 3 gol, 6 
goel, 6-7 gole. [OE. gdl — OS. gH (MDu., Du. 
geil, popularly also gail, geel}j OHG. (MHG., G.) 
geilj Goth. *gail-s (whence gailjan to cheer, make 
glad), perh. cognate with L. hilaris^ from a root 
^gktl.'l 

1 . Merry, wanton, lascivious, lustful. 

c888 K. Alfred Boeih, xxxvii. § 4 para un:^e.stael>besan & 
Sam hseljan {v.r. galan]. c 900 tr. Bmda's Hist. v. xiv. [xiii.] 
(1891) 440 purh Sa^ godan gastas oShe ]>urh Sa galan. c laoo 
Ormin 1201 Gat iss .. Gal deor & stinnkepp fule. <7x200 
7'rin. Coll. Horn. 31 pe gole men. C127S XI Pains Hell 
56 in O. E, Misc. 148 Swich pyne heo jjoTie schal, pat wes 
of his fleysse to gal. 

2 . Of rank or luxuriant growth (cf. quot. 1674-91). 

Hilman’s statement, in his Tusser Redivivus (1710), that 

* The goeler is the yellower, which are the best setts, old 
roots being red \ is prob. a mere guess. Gro.se’s * Goel or 
yellow. Essex and Suff.' is not otherwise authenticated, 
and IS perh. derived from this very passage. 

*573 Tusser Hmb. xlvi, (1878) 98 Hop rootes. .The goeler 
and yonger the better 1 loue; well gutted and pared, the 
better they proue, X674-91 Ray .y. E. C. Words too 
Gole, big, large, full and florid. It is said of rank Corn or 
Grass, that the Leaf, Blade, or Ear is goal : so of a young 
CockreL 

3 . As adtt, in comparative : More copiously. 
x6o6 Warner Alb. Eng. xvi. cv. 4x3 Nor goler blead his 

wounde but that her etes shead teares as fast. 

Hence t 0 ol©licli a. {diok, -LYd], lustful ; + Gole- 
lieaa [-HEAD ; cf. MDu., Du, geilheid, MHG., G. 
geUheit\ lust. 

ciooo Alprxc Horn. IL 156 Me gallic ontendnys wearS 
..adwmsced. cxxq% Lamb. Horn. 145 Summe men luuieS 
. . galiche lectres and lu3ere lastes. Ibid. 149 Hwenne j?e 
inon him bibenchp pet he haueS on galiche dede to muche 
god iwreped. cx200 Trin. Colt. Horn, 13 pat man ]?e spuse 
haueS, his golliche deden wi5-teo. <7*250 Gen. Sf Ex. 534 
Golhed hunkinde he gunnen don. 

Gole, obs. f. Goal ; var. Golee, Goles, Goll, 
tCrOlee. Ohs. rare. Also 4-5 gole. Sc. gule, 
5 golye. [a. OF. golee, gidee, etc. (F. gueulie) 
s=Prov. golada, f. Rom. gola (OF. gole, gitle, F. 
gueule) L. gula mouth, throat -h -ala : see -ade.] 
A mouthful, throatful (of words). 

Hoccleve’s monosyllabic gole is perh. due to a misunder- 
standing of Chaucer’s form. 

(7X375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Georgts 638 And gret scilence be 
mad, til he Had sad pat wes ine his gule. cxyjS Sc. 
Troy-bk. n. 1478 He One |?is wyse schewede hys gule. C1381 
Chaucer Pari. Foules 556 (MS. Gg. 4. 27) Whan euerryche 
hadde his large gole \%t.rr. golee, gule, Caxton golye] seyd. 
<7 1422 H0CC1.EVE yereslaus* Wife 545 Anoon to me telle out 
al thy gole, For treewe and trusty be to thee y wole. 

t Go'leness. Obs. [f. OE. gdlnys, f. gdl Gole 
a. + -NESS.] Wantonness, lasciviousness. 

a 1050 Liber Scintill. xxi. 89 Ongean galnysse. .naframaS 
ongeanwinnan ac fleon. cxxjs Lamb. Horn. 19 pe hcome 
luuaS. .muchele etinge and drunkunge, and glanesse [? gal- 
nesse], and prude. <7x200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 37 Bis oref 
stinco fule for his golnesse. c 1200 Ormin 8015 Off galnesse 
skir and fre, a 1250 Owl ^ Night. 492 Al his thojt is of 
golnesse. 

So t Oo lesMp = Goleness. 


c *000 <Elfric Deni. xx. 21 He begsep unaetas and ofer- 
drincas and galscipe. e *220 Bestiary 610 He arn so Uolde 
of kinde Sat no golsipe is hem minde. 

Goles, ? Obs. Also 8 gole. [Deformation of 
God ; cf. Golly and the U.S. forms goldam, -darn, ’’ 
-dasted.] Only in the exclamation {by) goles 
(by) God (see God 13). 

*734 Fielding Vbgin unmasked (1777) 3 Why then, by 
goles, I will tell you— I hate you. 1742 — Miss Lucy in 
Town 9 By Gole, I believe I shall never be a fine Lady. 
*788 Poetry in Ann. Reg. 183 Lord how the Beaux do stare ! I 
Goles, what a heap ! 1837 Lytton E. Maltrav. iv. vii, * By 
goles, but you’re a clever fellow.' 

GolGt(te, obs. form of Gullet. 

Golf(g^lf, gpO> Forms; 5 gouflP, 6 goif(f, 
(golfe), 6-9 goff, 8-9 gowff, (8 golff, 9 golph), 
5- golf. [Of obscure origin. 

Commonly supposed to be an adoption of Du. kolf, kqlv- 
(=G. kolbe, ON. kdl/r, etc.), * club the name of the stick, 
club, or bat, used in several games of the nature of tennis, 
croquet, hockey, etc. But none of the Dutch games have 
been convincingly identified with golf, nor is it certain that 
kolf was ever u.sed to denote the game as well as the im- 
plement, though the game was and is called kolym (the 
infinitive of the <3erived vb.). Additional difficulty is caused 
by the absence of any Scottish forms with initial c or k, and 
by the fact that golf is mentioned much earlier than any 
or the Dutch sports. Some mod. Sc. dialects have^(?7iy^‘a 
blow with the open hand also vb. to strike. 

The Sc. pronunciation is (gouf) ; the pronunciation (g^f), 
somewhat fashionable in England, is an attempt to imitate 
this.] 

A game, of considerable antiquity in Scotland, 
in which a small hard ball is struck with various 
clubs into a series of small cylindrical holes made 
at intervals, usually of a hundred yards or more, 
on the surface of a moor, field, etc. The aim is to 
drive the ball into any one hole, or into all the holes 
successively, with the fewest possible strokes, com- 
monly two persons, or two couples (a ‘foursome ’), 
play against each other. 

1457 Acts fas, //(i8r4) II. 48/2 And at pe fut bal 
ande pe golf be vtterly cryt downe and nocht vsyt. 149* 
Sc. Acts fas. /K(i8i 4) II. 226/2 Fut bawisgouffor vthirsic 
vnproffitable sportis. *538 Aberdeen Reg. V. i6 (Jam.) At 
the goiff. a 1575 Diurn. Occurr. (Bannatyne Club) 285 
Certane horsmen of Edinburgh . . past to the links of Leith, 
and . . tuck nyne burge.ssis of Edinburgh playand at the 
golf. (7x6x5 Sir S. D’Ewes Autobiog. (1845) I. 48 Goff, 
tennis, or other boys’ play. 1669 Shadwell R. Shepherdess 
in. Wks. 1720 I. 260 We merrily play At Trap, and at Reels 
, .At Goff, and at Stool-ball. *711 Ramsay Elegy M. yohn> 
sion 37 Whan we were weary’d at the gowff, Ihen Maggy 
Johnston’s was our .howff. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 

8 Aug., Hard by, in the fields called the Links, the citizens 
of Edinburgh divert themselves at a game called Golf. 
x8o6 Mar. Edgeworth yl/<;n T., Colin's favourite 

holiday's diversion was playing at goff. *815 %cotc Antiq. 
ii. Rather than go to the golf or the change-house. 18C7 
Kingsley Lett. (1878) II. 251 Golf is the queen of games, 
if cricket is the king. 

1 ). attrib.zndComh.., Z.S golf-ball, -course, -flayer, 
-slick. Also golf-clab (see Club I. 2 and 11 . 14) j 
golf-links, the ground on which golf is played. 

x'syi Aberdeen Reg. V. 19 (Jam.) Thre dossoun and thre 
*goif bawls. 1637 in Cramond Ann. Banff {ti<^x) 1. 78 He 
sauld twa of the golf ballis to Thomas urquhart. 1824 
Scott Redgauntlet ch. i, I’ll get him off on the instant, like 
a gowff ba . 1508 Reg. Privy Seal Scot, in Pitcairn Crim. 

Trials 1. 108* Slaughter committed *on suddantie’, by the 
stroke of a ‘ *golf-club *753 Scots Mag. Aug. 421/2 The 
city of Edinburgh’s silver goff-club was played for Aug. 4. 

I 1800 A Carlyle A utobiog. 343 Garrick . . had told us to bring 
I golf clubs and balls. .*8^ Spectator 4 Oct. 438/1 _ Long 
j stretches of turf . . are indispensable for the formation of 
i *golf-courses. *801 Strutt Sports <$• Past. ii. iii. 95 ^Goff- 
lengths, or the spaces between the first and last holes, are 
i sometimes extended to the distance of two or three miles. 
1881 Sportsmans Year~bk. 256 Princ» Henry, the elder 
brother of Charles I, was a zealous *goIf player. 1839 
ItAitK Arotb. Nts. 1. 85 He. .made a*goff-stick with a hollow 
handle. *856 Kane Arct. Expl. II. xxi. 206 Each of them 
had a walrus-rib for a golph or shinny-stick. 

Golf (gf^lf)) Y'.i [fi thesb,] To play golf. 

1800 [see vbl. sb. below]. 1883 16 Nov. 5/2 A 

General Officer who Golfed, Stevenson in Scribner's 
Mag. Feb. 271/2 You might golf if you wanted. 

Hence GoTfing vbl. sb. ; also attrib. 

1800 A. Carlyle Autobiog. 343 We crossed the river to the 
golfing-ground. x856 Miss %Xi\.ocvi Noble Life xdn. 299 
Coming in from a long golfing match. 1867 Cornh. Mag. 
Apr. 490 When the golfing day is done. 1880 Tel. 

Oct., Statutes were promulgated . . against golfing. *89* 
IR D. Wilson Right Ha^ 139 Sets of golfing drivers 
and clubs, 

f Golf, W.2 , 5 k. Ohs. [Imitative,] intr. Of a 
pig; To grunt or snort, as in rage. Only in pres, 
pple. vH. sb* 

ai^ooColkelbieSow 224 Thay come golfand full grim; 
Mony long tuthit bore [eta]. Ibid. 740 Thay war ourthrawin 
, . For sory swyne for thair golfing aifraicU 
Golf, obs. form of Gulp. 

Golf(e, obs. form of Goap 1, Goave v. 

Golfer Also Sc. gowfer. [f. Golp 

4 -EE 1 .] One who plays golf. 

*72* Ramsay Ode to thx Pk — , Driving their haws frae 
whms or tee, There's no nae gowfer to be seen. *77* 
Smollett Humph. CL 8 Aug., I was shown one particular 
set of golfers, the youngest of whom was turned of fourscore. 
1864 Bookseller 31 Oct. 66a St. Andrews is the golfers’ head 
quarters. 


Golgotha [a. L. (y\Agl) gotgotha, 

Gr. 7oA7<36d, ad. gogolfa, Aramaic form of Heb, 

skull : see Calvaey.] 

1 . A place of interment ; a graveyard, charnel- 
house. 

[1593 Shaks, 7? z‘c/(. //, iv. i. 144 This Land [shall] be call'd 
The field of Golgotha, and dead mens Sculls.] 1604 M arston 
& Webster Malcontent iv. y, This earth is only the grave 
and golgotha wherein all things tiiat live must rot. a 1649 
Drumm, of Y.A'NyH. Skiainachia Wks. (171X ) 204 These have 
.. dy’d the white fields in blood, turnea them into a Gol- 
gotha. 1749 J. Gwyn Ess. on Design Pref. 6 Westminster- 
abbey. .was by no Means intended as a mere Golgotha for 
the Remains of the. .Dead. 1878 H. M. Stanley Dark 
Cent. I. i. 35 From time immemorial this old beach has been 
the depository of the dead, and unless the Prince prosecutes 
his good work for the reclamation of this golgotha [etc.]. 

tJii. Univernty slang. Obs, 

1726 h.un%ve&tTerrse Fil.ix, 53 Here is that famous apart- 
ment, by idle wits and buflfoons nick- named Golgotha, that 
is, the place of sculls or heads of colleges and halls, where 
they meet and debate upon all extraordinary affairs, a 1742 
Lloyd Charily, The Golgotha of learned fools, vygt imd 
Heroic Ep. to % Priestley in Poet. Reg. (1808) 413 Dragg’d 
down to Oxford, at its stern command, Before dread Gol- 
gotha I see thee stand. Arraign'd, condemn'd. 1803 Gradus 
ad Cantab. 66 Golgotha, the place where the heads of 
Houses sit at St. Mary’s in awful array, 

Goliard (gJo'iiajd). Obs. exc. flisl. In 5 go- 
liarde. [a. OF. goliard, -art, -ar glutton, f. gole 
(F. gueule) L. gula gluttony. 

In i2-i3th c. the goliards were supposed to take their 
name from a certain Golias, dignified with the titles of 
episcopus and archipoeta, in whose name some of the poems 
are written. GiraWus {Spec. Eccl.\ app. regarded him as a 
i*eal person. See Poems W. Mapes (Camden Soc. 

1841) Introd. p. X, and his Hist. Caricature 163.] 

One of the class of educated jesters, buffoons, and 
authors of loose or satirical Latin verse, who flour- 
ished chiefly in the 12th and 13th c. in Germany, 
France, and England. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 35 b/2 They goon every day as 
goliardes in habyte shynyng and ryall apparaylU 1865 
Wright Hist. Caricature x. 163 But above all he was the 
father of the Goliards, the ‘ ribald clerks ’, as they are called. 

Hence Goliardic a. [-ic], of or pertaining to 
the (poetry of the) goliards ; G-oUardy (in 4 
gulyardy) [-Y^], also Goliarde^, the practices 
of a goliard ; the composition of goliardic verse ; 
T Goliardous (in ^gulardous) [? subst. use of OF. 
gouliardeus adj.] » Goliakd. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 4704 A mynstralle, a gular- 
dous, Come onys to a bysshopes hous. a 1400 Kelig. Pieces 
fr. Thornton MS. ( 1867) 35 It es a foule lychery for to delyte 
|>e in rymes and si yke gulyardy. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. 
XIV. iv. (1864) IX. 189 Goliardery was a recognised kind of 
mediaeval poetry, *865 Wright Hist. Caricature x. 163 In 
ecclesiastical statutes, published in the year 1289,. .a heavy 
penalty [is proclaimed] against those clerici * who persist in 
the practice of goliardy ' [etc.]. Ibid. 165 At a later date the 
goliardic poetry was almost all ascribed to. .Walter Mapes, 
1884 Symonds m Biog. { i 8 gs ) H. 230 It seems ridiculous to 
translate loose Goliardic verses at this time, 
t GoHardeys. Obs, Also 7 arch, golierdis. 
[^2id. OF. goliardois, f. goliard.'] “Goliard. 

*377 Langl. P. PL B. Prol. 139 Thanne greued hym a 
gohardeys, a glotoun of wordes. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 360 
He was a langlere and a gohardeys. [a 1643 W. Cartwright 
Ordinary^ ii. li. (1651) 25 Sans fail I wene you bin A Jangler, 
and a golierdis.] 

GoHatb. (gipbi’aji). Often incorrectly Goliali ; 
also 4, 6 golias. [a. L. (Vulg.) Goliath, Fi^h. 
golyath the giant slain by David, i Sam. xvii.] 

In Wyclif’s Bible the MSS. have the forms Goliath n.nd 
Golie\ Coverdale has only Goliath. The form Golias in 
Shaks. occurs also in Chaucer, and seems to have been used 
in med. Lat. 

1 . A giant ; often with allusion to details in the 
Scripture narrative. 

iSpx Shaks. i Hen. VI, i. ii. 33 None but Samsons and 
Goliasses It sendeth forth to skirmish. 1607 Hieron Wks. 
1. 429, 1 haue .. chosen this clause, as a smooth stone, by 
which 1 may. .smite this GoHah in the forehead. 1686 Plot 
Staffordsh. 331 The world still affording us a Goliah now 
and then, as well as of old. 1830 J, G. Strutt Sylva Brit. i 
These Goliahs of the forest. 1846 J. Hamilton Mi. Olives 
iv. 103 The Goliath of English literature felt that he had 
studied successfully when he had prayed earnestly. 

Comb. 1718 Entertainer xxxiv. i* 3 He. . Goliah-like defies 
the whole Body of the Clergy. 1847 Ld. Lindsay Chr. Art 
1. 137 The Goliath-like stature and the Herculean chest of 
Charlemagne himself. 

2 . A very large lamellicorn beetle, of the genus 
Goliathus or the family Goliathidm. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Enfomol. IV. 494 The vast African 
Goliaths. Ibid. 628 (Index) Goliath beetles. 
tGo’lOCjfif. ^ [sL. ON. gdlig-r.] Gay, joyful. 
c 1200 Ormin 15662 Cafarrnaum bitacnej>h Golike tun. 

t Goli’lla, goli’lle. Obs. ^ Also 7-8 golilia, 
8 golila, golillio. [a. Sp. golilia (F. golille) dim. 
of gola throat :~L. gula.] A kind of starched collar 
worn in Spain. 

1673 Wycherley C?(r«:/ 7 . Dancing-M aster iv. i, I had rather 
put on the English Pillory than this Spanish Golilia. <2*704 
T, Brown Wks. (1720) Iv. 318 He wore about his Neck .. 
a small Ruff, which had serv’d him formerly instead of a 
Golille, when he liv'd at Madrid. 1713 Addison Count 
TariffWks. 1721 IV. 326 A plume of feathers on his head, 
a Golillio about his neck. 1718 Freethinker No. 94. 278 
A Circle of Gallant Elfins, strutting up and down in short 
, Cloaks and Golila’s. 
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’f ? Mistaken for the name of a fabric, 

1783 CuMBEKLAND Anccd. (1787) IL jO Apparelled in a 
vest of golilla, with rich silver lace of Milan. 

Golinyie, var, oi Gilbn yie -S i:., 
t GoEon. Oh. Also 3 golioun, 4 gollone, 
gulion, 4-5 goly on(©. [Of obscure origin ; Roque- 
fort has an unauthenticated OF. goJeoiz ‘sorte 
d’habit de guerre’.] A kind of gown or tunic. 

■ cxx^S.Eng'.-Leg. 1 . 368/67 In a 3 wijgt Golioun he geth. 
£•1350 Farit, Titree Ag'es 138 A re nice .. In a golyone of 
graye, girde in the roiddes. 1390 Gower OwA 11 . 359 He 
. . cast on her his gulion, Which of the skin of a Icon Was 
wade, c *440 Pram/. Farv, Golyon, ^axxi\^x\Xrgunella^ 

gumlhis, 

Golit, Golk, obs. forms of Gullet, Gowk sh, 
t Alao y gol(e. Cf. Golly jA 

[Of obscure origin, Freq. in 1 7th c. dramatists.] 
A hand. ' 

a 1386 Sidney Arcadia n, (1622) X54 But Pamela pleasantly 
rsisting to haue B'ortune their iudge, they set hands, and 
opsa . . put to her golden gols among them, and B^ortune 
(that saw not the colour of them) gaue her the preheminence. 
s6ox B. Tonson Poeiasier v, hi, Make 'em hold up their 
Spread Golls [in taking an oathl, s63a Massinger City 
Madam iv. i, All the gamsters are Ambitious to shake 
the golden golls Of worshipfull Mr. Luke. 1650 Bulweh 
Anthropanui, 165 The Egyptian women love golden Gols. 
rest RANDOLf’H, etc. Hey for Honesty i- ii. Wks.(i875) 391 
God of wealth ! .. O, let me kiss thy silver golls. 1675. G. 
Cotton Scoffer Scoft 58 He [Vulcan] comes with his dirty 
golls {rime-wd, coals]. 1690 Dryden Amphitryon n. 1, 
What an Arm and Fist he has.. and Gols and Knuckle-bones 
of a very Butcher. 

Goll, var. of Gull, throat. 

GonaB,(d fgF*lan(d). Oh. exc. dial. Forms: 
4, 9 gollan, 6-9 goUaiid©, (6gaHaiide, 9 gollm), 
7 goulan(d, 6- golland. See also Gowan. 
[Prob. related in some way to Gold 
A name given to various species of Ranunculus^ 
Caltka^ and Trallius. Also in corate. Ltukm-f 
Water-goUand (q.v.), 

a 1387 Sinon, Barthoi. (Anecd. Oxon.) 30 Meniula^ an. 
rollan, apium eraoroidarura idem. 1538 1 'urner LiMluSt 
Golland, Ramtnculus. 1548 — Nantet 0/ Her be s 67 Ranun- 
culus Ls called in greeke Batrachion, in englislie Crowfote or 
a Gallande. r&Kg B. Jonson Paris Auniversaryf Bring 
.. Pinks, goulands, king-cups. 1691 Ray N. C. Words 
32 Goulans, q. d. Goldins, Corn Marigolds. 1843 Hardy 
m Proc. Berio, Nat. t'Ind IL No. to. 20 The various 
species of crowfoot, which, in the border counties of England 
and Scotland, are named the yellow gowan, gowlon, or 
gollande, xfiSi Cuntbld. Gloss. 2nd Suppl, Golim, the globe 
flower ( Trollins Europoeus). 1883 Lemc. Gloss.^ Goliin^ the 
marsh marigold. 1893 Northumbld. Gioss.y GoUan^ Golland^ 
Goxolan^ a. flower of a golden hue. .* As yalla as a goUan *. 

Gollar^ goller v. Sc. Also guller. 

[Echoic ; cf. G0LI.Y.] 

1 , inlr. * To emit a gugglinjj sound* (Jam.\ 

x8oi Hocio Scots Pastorais 21. 18:^ G. BEArrm ^oAn eP 

ArnkeC Life ^863) 222 TU gar ye gape, an’ glowr,an' gollar. 

2 . To utter loud but thick and scarcely articulate 
sounds ; to shout. Also irans., io gollar out. 

ife6 J. Wilson Noct, Ambr. Wks. 1855 1 . 185 Gangs to 
. . gollaring out geggery. 18^6 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 1 1 . 270, 
I . . beard him golte-ing at .something. 1863 Robson Bards 
Tyne 107 She gollers and flays the lass oot ov her wits. 
1895 Crockett Men of Moss Hags 69 Westerha' rode for- 
ward .. ^gollering’ and roaring at the bit things. 

Hence Gto'llaring: vbL sb. Also Go'llar sh. 
1638-84 R. Law Mem. (iSiS) 102 note,^ ITieir voices were 
changed in their groantngs and goUerings with pain of 
hunger. i8c^ Edin. Even. Courani 16 June (Jam.), She 
beard three screams and a guller .. The guller was a sound 
as if a person was choaking. 

Goliet, obs. form of Gullet. 
tGoilm, Obs. Some kind of fish. 

■1747 Mrs, Glas,sk Cookery xxi. 163 Fish in Season.. 
Chrihtmus Quarter .. Dorey, Brile, Gudgeons, GolEn, 
Smelts, [etc.], 

Gollin, variant of GoLLATfD, 

Goll-shea^ var. gaie-sheaf (c£ quot 1597 in 

GALEjAtb.). 

a X670 Hacket Abp. Wiiliams n. (1692) 9a The rest of the 
Articles were goll-sheaves that went out in a suddain blaze. 
— Sertn. on Incarnation v. Cent, Serra. (1675) 48 Like a 
gol-sheave all of a flame and out again suddenly. 

t Godly, jA Obs.-^ [Cf. Goll.] (See quot.) 

1656 W. D. tr. Comenius* Cate Lai. UnL § 213. 59 The 
baud held hollow is the Golly ; stretched out, the Palm, 

Golly {gp’li), «'* Sc. [Echoic ; cf. Collar rt.] 
intr. To shout with a thick voice. Hence Go’Ily- 
ing ztbl, sb. 

X838 Carlyle Lei. in Froude Life in Load. (1SB4) L v. 
14X 'I’he Annandale Voice gollying at them. x£^ CftocKrrr 
Etiiders (ed. 3} 165 We heard .. the wrathful gollying of 
the great voice. 

Golly (grli). Itit. [Substituted for God in oaths 
or exclamations ,* cf. Golds.] In {bjt) golly * (^y) 

1848 Lowell Biglow F. Sen i. ii. 25 My folks to hum air 
full az good ez his’n be, by golly 1 1883 Harped s Mag. July 
S47/2 Golly 1 rd do it as quick as wink. 1888 Churchward 
BiacMirding 125 Look sharp, or by golly, they will have 
iLS for break;ta.st. 

GoHymojEry, obs. form of GALLiifAUFRY, 
i5y» Nucbkt tr, I/isL Friar Gemmi IL 135 Without 
having understood a single word of all this gollymoflry. 

GoJtnes, variant of Gollnesh, Oh.j paleness. 


t Golofter, Obs, Also 6 goulafr©, golopEer. 
lOF. goula/ro (K. gouliafre), derivative of OF. 
gouie mouth, throat.] ? A glutton. Also blood- 
golofir. 

X529 S- Fish Supplic, Beggars to All the substaunce of 
your Realrne. .rynneth hedTong ynto the insaciabill whyrle- 
pole of the.se gredi goulafres. a 1535 More Sup/L Soules 
Wks. 295 Gredie golophers he calleih them & insaclable 
whyrle-poles, 1609 Bi*. W. Barlow Ansno, Nameless Gath. 
300 To satiate the thir.st of a blood-golofer. 

Goloke, obs. form of Collock, a tub. 

Color e, dial, form of Galore. 

fGolo'se. Obs. ?=Guillochb. (Cf. Gal ace.) 

*663 Geubieb Counsel 81 'Fhe Fret having a dubble golose 
in the bottome. 

Golosh, goloshoe, etc. : see Galosh. 

Golpe (gF^p)- dJer. Also 7 gulp, 8 golp. [? a. 
Sp. golps wound. Cf. Hurt jA-] A roundel of a 
purple colour. 

1562 Leigh Armorte (1597) 88 Tire field is Or, v. Golpes. . 
The.se are in signification wounde.s, 1610 Guillim Her'aldry 
IV. xix. (1660) 352 If they [Roundles] be Purpure then we 
call them Golpes. 1666 Morgan Armilogia 112 marg., 
Gulps are purple Balls, xyzy-si Chambers Cyc/., Golps. 
1868 in CussANs Her. iv. (1882) 74. 

fGodpol. Obs,'-^ [? for cf. Goldi- 

locks.] A term of endearment.^ 

1568 Hist, facob 4- Esau v. x. G ii}, It is your deinty 
dearlyng, your princkoxe, your golpoll. 

Gols, obs. foim of Gules. 

Goit, variant of (?ault sb. 

Goluptious pj^s), a. slang OT humorous. 
A Iso galop tioTia, galopshus, [Arbitrarily formed , 
perhaps with suggestion of Voluptuous.] Delight- 
ful, Itiscious- 

1856 .Strang Glosgenv 429 Raising the galoptious draught 
to his lips. i86a Calvekley Verses Sf Tr. 79 Cooking for 
a genteel fam’ly, John, it’.s a goluptious life, J. Payn 
MysL Mirbridge \l. xx. 63 A little scmidal .. is the most 
goluptious talk of all. 

Golve, golvoUj, -vyu, obs. forms of Goave v. 
GolyOD(e, variant of Gulion, Obs. 
t GoM^. Oh. Also 5 gome^ 7 gomme. [? Ab- 
breviation oi^goffimer (cf. Gammer) « god-mother. 
Cf. Gofp.] Cummer. 

1483 Cath. Angl, i 6 t h A Gome ; vbi a godmmler. c 16x0 
Middleton eitc. Widow i. ii, Ric. Lady, well met. Fra. I 
doe not think so Sir. Ric. A scornfull Gmn . . my Widow 
never gave me such an answer. x6ti Cotgr., Commere, , . 
a gomme. 1673 Vorksh. Dial. 5 (E. I). S. No, 76) Wyah, 
Com, I'se gea. Ibid. 70 Wyah, Gom Green, 
t Gom Obs. rare ~ K [? var. of Gong 2.] ? as 
Gong 2. 

X694 Narborough Voy. 1.133 The play, .was much like that 
of a jews-Trump, or httle Gom. 

Gom^Cgf^m). dial. Also goms. [Deformation 
of God. Cf. by Gum.] In phr. by gom(s ~ by God. 

x8o(S Bloomfield Wild Flowers 39 By gom we women fell 
a clacking. 1839 C. Clark 7 . Noakes iis- Mary .Styles 50 
(E. I>. S. No. 76), But oft, by gom ! when we’ve bin there, 
it seem’d anioii’ to drizzle. x8^ Spurden Su/pL to E'orby's 
Voc. £. Anglia 63 Goms ! By Gcans. 

Gomarist (gi^tt'marist). Eccl. I/ist. Also S 
gommarist. [f. Gomar (see below) -mx.] A fol- 
lower of Francis Gomar (1563-1641), Professor of 
Divinity at Ijsydea, who zealously defendt^ ortho- 
dox Calvinism in opposition to the doctrines of his 
colleague Anniniiis (see Abminian). 

X674 Hickman Omnguart, Hist. (ed. 2) 156 No Gomarist 
would refuse to subsorite the saying. 1735 tr. Du/ids 
EccLHist. tjthC. L viu i. 2^1 This Contest was afterwards 
renew’d .. betwixt the Arminians and (iommarists. 1876 
Bancroft Hist. (J. S. IL xxii. 36 The Gomarists who 
satisfied the natural pas.sion for equality by denying per- 
sonal merit. 

So CfcomariaxL (g^me«*rian), 

16x7 Sir H, Hourgchier in Abp. Vsskeds Lett. (x686) 61 
I'he opposite Faction to the Armioian, by them termed 
vulgarly Gomarians. x^y Prandi tr. C. CoatiiPs Reform, 
in Europe 1 . 347 Arminiacus and Gomarians. 

11 Gouia'silta. Indian. Also 8-9 gomastah. 

[Hindustani, a. Pers, gamdshlah ^ap- 

pointed, delegated (] A native agent or factor, a 
clerk . fot' native corre^ondence. 

1747 MS. in Yule & Burnell Hobson-*) obson ».v., Goa 
Masters, 2758 in Vahsittart Narr. Tram, in Bengal 
(1766) L 26 There is a complaint lodged against an English 
gomastah. *776 'Triad of NuHdocomarnfx^ I was his chief 
gomastah t 1 med to superintend his other gomastahs. X837 
Leitfr. Madras *36 The Rajah’s Goraashta stood 
to 'Order her about. 

GoiubCa^ obs. form of Gum. 

^mlbeeu (g^bPn). Jngle-Insk, [a. Tnod. 
Irish gaimbin ; according to Stokes (in Fick VergL 
Wk H. 79) repr. a derivative of OCeltic ^kmbmn, 
whpee ined.L. cambium ; see Chahgi.] Usury. 
Chiefly attrik, as gombem-manq a money-lender, 
usurer ; so also gombeen-vroman. Hence Gom- 
the practice of borrowing or letiding at 

usury. 

xftSa H. Coulter West Irel. 197 Shop keepers, Gombeen 
men, and others to whem they have tecome indebted. lUd. 
TOx Possess^ of some hwitheds of pounds each, which they 
lend out ^^GfOitibeen. x88» Thms ao July 0/3 The bank. . 
in Ireland, %$ often KtriemOre than a gloriaed gombeeiirman. 


xS86 Coniemp. Rev. Apr. 504 The evil of ’ gombeenism / 
which has always been so prevalent in the poorer districts 
of Ireland. x8^ Hall Caine Manxman 320 She was a 
gombeen woman. 

Gombo, var. of Gumbo. ' 

Gombrooiij Gomroon (g^^mbr/lm, gpmr^-n). 
Also 7 Gomron. [Name of a town on the Persian 
Gulf. Cf. Gambeoon.] a kind of Persian pottery, 
imitated in Chelsea ware. 

X698 Fryer E. hid, 4 Persia 33X Gombroon Ware, made 
of Earth, the best, next China. 1699 M. LisTiiR )oum. U 
Paris 139 The Gomron Ware. 1880 Daily News 13 Apr. 5/1 
J'he year 1695 is authoritatively given for the appearance ol 
the Chelsea pottery known as Gomroon. 1885 Middleton 
in Encycl. XIX. 621/2 The main varieties of this 

Penso-Chinese ware are the following. (1) A sort of semi- 
porcelain, called by English dealers, quite without reason, 
‘Gombroon ware which is pure white and semi-transparent, 
t Gome h Obs. Forms : i gnma, 3-4 gum(e, 
3-5 gom, (5 gomme, goom, Ac. goym), 3-6 
gome. [Com. Tent. ; OE. guma = 'OS. gumo^ 
OHG. gnmo^ goma (MliG. gome), ON. gume 
(poet.), Goth, pima pre-Xeiit. *ghsmon- cognate 
with L. homdi homin-is. In poetic use from GE. 
times to i6th c,, also in brukgome now Bride- 
groom, q.v.] A man. 

Bemmtlf ( 2.1 652 Grette h®- guma oberne. , cizog Lay. 
17295 He Iiaehie Gillomaurus, gomenen he was lauerd. 
a jzzs Juliana 26 I’e luuien godd alre gume lauerd. 
a X300 A'. Horn 22 Twelf fereii he hadde. And alk bi were 
faire gomes. <2x380 Sir Ferumb. 402 ‘Christene knyjt’, 
quah h'yrumbras ; ‘ Jjou art a wonder gome’, c X400 Desir. 
Troy 10149 Philmen. .Gird to Agamynon, & tlie gome hit. 
c X450 HoLLANu //< 7 rfVu^S 4 o Mony gafiard gome wa.s on the 
ground levit. ssxs Scot. Field 108 The King was glade of 
that goide, tliat the gome brouglit. 
b. applied to God, 

c xgao Cast. Love 1512 I’o whom joye and honour bi-come 
Wip-outen ende, 1 e holy Gome. 

2 . Comb., as gome-graith, armour. 

<rx42C» Antitrs of Arth. xxxiy, We ar in our gainene, we 
haue no gome [v, r. gude) graijie. 

t Gome Obs, exc. dial. Also 3 gom, 9 
gawm. [a. ON. gaum-r masc., gaum fern. (OSw. 
gom) care, heed, etc. s* OS. gbma (MDii. gome, 
goom), OHG. gouma, etc. (MH(J. gotme, gow/i), 
Goth. *gauma {mhmet gaumjan to take notice of, 
see Yeme v.). Ulterior etymology uncertain.] 
a. Heed, attention, notice, care ; esp. in phrase 
to nimen (or take) gome =*= to give heed, b. (See 
quot. 1877, and cf. Gaumless, -like.) 

<ri2ooOKMiN 5086 Nu birrf> te nimenn mikel! gom Off kiss 

^ tt I he shawe. c xzgo S. K. Leg. L 209/308 Of tormens 
t he pare isai^, gret gome with-alie he niim. Hnd. 443/440 
par-of he tok luyie gome. X297 R. Glouc. f Rolls) 9320 
N imep . . gome here A^en wat men 50 ssolie fi^te. c 1380 
Sir Ferumb. 1745 per-of ntniaH gome. ■■ ctgtctCkron. Eng. 
97 in Ritson Metr. Rom. II. 274 Londone he iimde furst with 
gome, Ant yef hit his oune nome. X877 Holdermss Gloss., 
Gawm, .sense, wit, tact. 

Gome K - Coom sk'^ 4. 

i6xx CoTOR., Cemiboy, the hlacke, and oylie grease, of a 
wrought cart-wbeele ; some call it, the Gome. 

Gome, var. Gom 1, Oh. ; obs. form of Gum. 
Gome(n, obs. form of Game, 
i Gomer Obs. Also 4 goomor, 4-5 gomor. 
[a. L. gomar, Gr. yo/idp, transliteration of Heb. *TDy 
c-omeri see Omer.] A PIcbrew mea-ure-OMER; 
sometimes confused wdth Homer 

ciooo ri'h.Faic Exod, xvi. 16 An Tieinetfiet full, pe hig 
gomor heion. ^ X38a Vl/vcuv E.xmi. xvi, 22 I’hei gadreden. . 
two gomors bi eche man. 13^ Trevisa Barth, De P. R, 
xtx. cxxviii, (1495) 933 Gomor fssHoMKR] is a mesure of xl 
moditis (as Isider sayth). c Mirour Salnmionn 1832 
And ilk one b[rIot o Gomor of manna home. 1579 Fulke 
Heskius' Pari. 353 They had two gomers full, a X63X 
Donne Serm, xxxi. ^1640) 308 Nor satisfied with his Gomer 
of Manna. 

Gomer ^ (g#u*moi). [f. the n.ame of the in- 
ventor, a French officer under Napoleon I.] Gomer 
chamber, a conical chamber with .spherical bottom 
used in smooth-bore guns and mortars. Hence 
Comer -chambered, Gomer mortar, etc. 
x8«8 J, M. Speabman Brit. Gunmriyth, 2 ) 135 To find the 
Content of a Gomer, or other Conical Chamber. XS58 
Gkkeher Gunnery m 'riie use of the Gomer form of 
chamber, is ne.nrly universal in brass guns. xSsg F. A. 
Griffiths Ariii. MIem. (i86a) 88 Cartridges for ‘Gomer* 
Chan»ter«5d Guns. Ibid, 9a, 8-inch Gomer mortars. x8j6 
in Vovm M/tit. Diet, 

Gomerel sk Sc. and norlL Also 

9 gomeral, -il, -ill, gommaarel, -oril, goniral, 
-rell, gatimerill. [Of obscure formation: see 
-EEL.] A fool, simpleton, silly fellow, 
x8x4 Saxon 4 * Gael i!L 73 Ye was right to refuse that 
clavering gomerel, Sir John, xSxS Scott Rob Ri^ xiv. Our 
auld daft Taird here and his goraerik o’ .sons, x^ Mbs. 
Caelylb Lett. 1 . 224 Ready to beat me for a distracted 
Gomeril *886 Stf.vhnson Kidnapped xx. X93, 1 have 
proved nwself a gomeral this night. 

Gommynoun, obs. form of Gonpakon, 
Gom-goza: see G 011*0 um. 

Gomme, var, Gom 1 , Gome \ Oh. ; obs, C Gum. 
Gomor, variant of Gombe i, Obs, 

Gomoria, -ry, obs. forms of Gonorehcba. 
t Goi 3 i 03 ?r(ll)eaiii., a. and sk Obs, [f. Gomor- 
rah, Ga0iorrha, on analogy of other names in -eau. 


GOMPHIASIS. 

According to the system used in the Bible of i6ii, the 
normal transliteration of Heb. mD 5 ? {sihfi&m) would be 
*A!fnorah. The Gr. form, however, was L'oixoppa; in the 
N,T. this was adopted ^sGomorr/ta, while in the O.T. the 
translators employed the hybrid spelling Gomorrak.] 

A. adj, Oi or pertaining to Gomorrah ^see Gen, 
xviii, xixh 

1581 J. Beix H addon's Answ. Osor. 37 b, Gomorrbean 
and Sodomiticall brimstone. 159^ Nashe Strange News 
Wks. (Grosaru IL 277 The tedious wildernesse of this 
Gomorian Epistle. 

B. sd. An inhabitant of Gomorrah ; hence, one 
who follows the practices of its inhabitants. 

352a Skelton IVAj/ not to Cottrt 469 The Gommoryans 
also Were brought to deedly wo As Scrypture recordis. 
sSSo Bale II. M iij, Hys diabolical table of 

sorcerouse Gomorreanes. 2583 Sr vbbes A nat. A6us. 11. 
{1882) 3 When the Sodomits and Gomorreans had filled vp 
the measures of their iniquitie. 2613 Dekker Sira^ige 
Horse-Race etc. Wks. (Grosart) III. 369 The Cimerians, 
the Sodomites, and the Gomorrhaeans. 
bO' t ^*® 23 aorr 6 al <iz. , 

2550 Bale Apol, 59 But where are thy scriptures, to prove 
a perpeiuyte in thy Gomorreal vowes ? 

G-ompMasis (gf^mfai-asis). Path. [a. Gr. 70/i- 
^laais toothache, f, yo/jLipios molar tooth.] Disease 
of the teeth (esp. the molars) causing them to be- 
come loose in their sockets* 

2706 in Phillips fed. Kersey) ; and in mod. Diets. 

Gompkodont (gp‘m 0 cifnt), a. ZooL [f. Gr. 
y6fj.<p~os bolt + <jSo3pt- (oSoiJs) tooth.] Having the 
teeth iriserted by gomphosis ; socketed. 

1889 in Century Diet. 

Gompkolite (gf'‘m 0 l 9 it). Geol. [I Gr, ySpapo^ 
bolt, nail: see -LIT15. (Named by Brongniart,)] 

ASee quot 1839.) 

1838 Penny Cyci, XL 296/2. 2839 G. Roberts Did. Geol.^ 
Gompholite^ a conglomerate of the tertiary formation, in 
which the imbedded pebbles appear like nails in a baronial 
door. 2839 in Page Haudbk. GeoL Terms, 

II Gompliosis lgpm 0 ‘i'sis). Anat, [mod.L., a. 
Gr. yufjLipmtSj f. yopLip&€iv to bolt together, f. ySjXfpos 
bolt.] A form of immovable articulation, in which 
one hard part (e.g. a tooth) is received into the 
cavity of another, as a peg or nail into its socket 
2578 Banister //wt Man 1. 23 The manner of their [teeth] 
situation in the iawes is named Gomphosis, 1658 Rowland 
Moii/et's Theat, Ins. Ep. Bed., Toothed bars, that answer 
one the other with a thorny gomphosis. 2658 Sir T. Browne 
Card, Cyrus iii. 57 I’he seeds of many pappous or downy 
flowers lockt up m sockets after a gomphosis or mortis- 
articulation. ^ 2742 A. Monro AnaL Borne (ed. 3; 157 The 
teeth are joined to the {Sockets by Gomphosis. 2834 R, 
OwRN in Lire. Set., Organ, Nat. I. 216 The . . plates are . , 
articulated by gomphosis to the. .ribs, 

Gomral, -reil, variants of Gomerel, fool. 
Gomro(o)n, variant of Gombroon, 

Goms;.,see Gom 3 , , 

Gon, var. of gmt, pa, t. of Gin v,, to begin ; obs. 
inf. (etc,) of Go v, 

-gon The second element (repr, Gr. 

.ym-oSf -QVf -angled) of Heptagon, Hexagon, etc., 
sometimes used with algebraic symbols (as m-gon, 
n~gon) which take the place of a Greek numeral. 

[163a News fr. L&we-Counir. a For 'tis not. .Trigonall, or 
Pentagonal!, Or any of the Gones at all.] 2867--78 J, Wol- 
STENHOLME Math. ProM, led. 2) Prob. 1853 It* the moving 
circle is described a regular »r-gon..The same epicycloid 
may also be generated by the corners of a regular «-gon. 

Gonad Vgpm^d). Biol, [f. Gr. 701^^, yovo% 
generation, seed, etc. + -ad, after mod.L. gonas, 
pi. gonades.J An undifferentiated germ-gland, serv- 
ing both as ovary and spermary. 

2880 Lankester in Nature XXII. 147 Having its genital 
sacs or gonads placed in the course of the radial canals. 
21^7 Aihenseum 29 Oct. 572/x Groups, .having the nephridia 
functioning as efierent ducts for the gonads- 
Hence 00'n.aduct : cf. quot. 1887 

above). 

2888 Lanke.ster in Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 183/1 Nephridia 
{modified in some as gouaductS'. 

11 Gonaafra(’j{:f?nse’£j:ra). Path. Also (in irregularly 
anglicized, form) 7 gonagry. [mod.L., f. GT.y6v-v 
knee (after Podagra). Cf. F- gonagre.\ Gout in 
the knee. 

2637 Tomlinson KenenPs Disp, 205 By its [a vesicatory] 
adhibition to the feet the Gonagry and Podagry are cured. 
1706 Phillips i ed. Kersey), GoJiagrct, 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lesc, 

II Gonangiam (gf^nse-nd^mm). Zool.^ PI. -ia. 
[mod.U, f. Gr. 7<5v-us generation + d77€roi' vessel.] 
An external chitinous receptacle within which, in 
the calyptoblastic genera of Hydrozoa, the sporosacs 
or planoblasts are developed. PlenceGona ngiaa 
1871 Allman Gymnohlastic Hydroids 26 Peculiar recep- 
tacles — the gonangia— destined for the protection of the 
sexual buds. Ibid. 47 In some cases the contents of the 
gonangium escape. 2877 Huxlev Anat. Inv. A mm. lii. 
131 The gonophore contained in a gonangium. / bid. In the 
genus Aglaophenia groups of gonangia are enclosed in a 
common receptacle. 

Gonapophjsis (gpnapp’fisis). £nf. [f. Gr. 
y6v-os generation + Apophysis.] One of the paired 
processes on the eighth and ninth ventral segments 
of the cockroach and allied species, forming the 
extern al j^nital organs. H ence ©onapopSiy'slal a. 
xBy-j Huxley Anat , Inv , Anim , viL 406 The most con- 
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spicuous division of the right gonapophysis is a broad plate 
divided at the extremity into two portions. 

Gondala, -dalo, -delay,. - delo, vars. Gondola. , ■ 
Gonder, variant of Gandee. 

Gondola (g^mddla). Forms: 6gondala, 6-8 
-delay, 7 -dalo, -delo, -dilo, -dolo, gimdalo, 
(8 U.S.) -delo(©, -dello, -dilo(w, -dole, 7-9 
gondole, (7 gundel, S gondel), 6- gondola. 
Also 9 U.S. gondeio, gundelow, -dalow, -dola. 
[ad. It. gondola (whence also Sp., Pg. gondola, F. 
gondole) of obscure origin : see Diez, Koiting, etc,] 
1 . A light flat-bottomed boat or skiff in use on 
the Venetian canals, having a cabin amidships and 
rising to a sharp point at either end ; it is usually 
propelled by one man at the stern with a single oar, 
1549 Thomas Hist. Italie 83 b, [He kept] one man, or two 
at the most, to row his Gondola, a 1377 Of Flowers 
Wks. (1587) 52 And from their batterea barks commanded to 
be cast Some Gondalaes wherein upon our pleasant streams 
they past. 1590 Spenser A’. G- h* vi. 2 A Ude Goridelay. 
1600 Shaks. a. V. Zr. IV. i. 38. 2605 B. JoNsoN Polpone 

hi. ii, Rowing vpon the water in a gondole, With the most 
cunning Curtizan, of Venice. 1611 W. Venker Beam of 
Brightness B2b, No ratling Cart or Waggon runnes in 
me, but gentle Gundels swimming ore the streame. 2670 
Loud. Gaz. No. 437/2 He was. .attended by great numbers 
of his friends in their Pleasure-boats and Gondola’s. 1697 
tr. Ctess D’Aunoys Trav.ij'jcB) 169 There’s a Canal., and 
another square Place in which tue King has little Gundoloes 
painted and gilt. 2739 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Ctess 
Pomjret 6 Nov., The greatest equipage is a gondola, that 
bolds eight persons. ij6^ Oxford Sausage 157 O'er Seas of 
bliss Peace guide her Gondelay. 1828 Bmuoh Beppo xix. 
2820 Mar, Fal. iv. i, The far lights of skimming gondolas. 
1831 Moore Summer P’ite 40^ Light gondolas, of Venetian 
breed. 2886 Ruskin Prseteriia 1 . 282 My love of gliding 
about in gondolas. 

b. transf. (bee quots.) 

2827 Mayjair i. 31 There beauty half her glory veils In 
cabSj those gondolas on wheels. 2870 Disraeli Lot hair 
xxvii, He hailed a cruising Hansom.,. ^Tis the gondola of 
London said Lothair as he sprang in. 
t 2 . a. A ship's boat. b. Some kind of small 
war-vessel. Obs. 

1626 P. Nichols Drake Revived (1628) 9 A ship of Spalne 
.. (espying our foure Pinnaces), . . sent away her (Jundeloe 
towards the 'Powne, to giue warning. 2799 Naval Chron, 
1 . 273 The Brest fleet, consisting of thirty-two sail, five 
frigates, and five gondolas, had put to sea. 

B. U*S. A laige flat-bottomed river boat of light 
build ; a lighter ; used also as a gun-boat. 

1774 J. Wentworth in N. E, Hist, Gen, Reg. (1869) 
XXIII. 276 The cannon were sent in Gondolas up the River 
into the country. 1777 E. Badlam ibid, {1848) IL 49 
Colonel Brown has taken Ticonderoga. .a number of armed 
guhdeloes, one armed .sloop [etc.]. 1803 W, Hunter in 

Naval Chron. Xlll. 39 Two Gundolas came down and fired 
at us. 1809 Kendall Trav, III. Ixiv. 31 Vessels are floated 
down to the sea, by meaiLS of flat-boats or lighters, here 
[northern U.S.] called §:ondolas. 2866 Whittier Snow- 
Bound 254 When favoring breezes deiced to blow The 
square sail of the gundelow. 2886 B. r. Poore Remin. 
I. iii. SI The Potomac River, .was navigable, .in long, flat- 
bottomed boats, sharp at both ends, called ‘gondolasV 

4 , » gondola car. 

*875 in Knight Diet. Meek. 

5 . attrib, and Comb., as gondola-beak, \-boat, 
office', gondola-car U.S., a railway car having 
a platform body with low sides. 

1887 Ruskin Prmterita IL lor Seeing the *gondola-beak 
come actually inside the door at Danieli’s. 1814 Col. 
Hawker Diary (1893) X. 123 On one [canal] are many fine 
*gondola boats. 2884 Knight i>/cA Meek, Suppl., *Gondola- 
Car. 1887 Pall Mali c. 10 Aug. 14/2 The other rolling- 
stock comprises four double- decked open cars, twenty plat- 
form car^ twenty gondola cars [etc.]. 2831 T. Moore Mem. 
(2853) III. 252 Lord John drove me to the *gondole office. 
Gondolet (gpnd<?let). Also 7 gundelet, -olet. 
\X, gondoletla, dim. oi gondola Gondola-] A 
small gondola, 

i6oa Marston Ant. <5- Mel. iii. Wks. 1856 T. 42 There’s 
my signet, take a gundelet. 1607 Dekker IVhore Babylon 
W'ks. 1873 11 . 2n Those whose nets. Are cast out ot our 
Fairy gundolets. 1828 Moore Vetietian Airi, Come to me. 
When smoothly go our gondolets O’er the moonlight sea, 
1836 Anne Manning Tasso ^ Leonora 159 Floating in a 
gilded gondolet with silken awning on the sweet river. 

Gondolier (g^nc 01 Io*j;). Also 7 gundelier, 
gondoleer, 7-S gondalier. [a. F. gondolier, ad- 
it. (pi. -ieri), i. gondola Gondola,] One 

who rows a gondola. 

1603 Florid Montaigne (1632) 477 The^ Gondoliers or 
Water men of Venice. 1604 Shaks. 0 th. 1. i. 126 A knaue 
of common hire, a Gundelier. i6ix Coryat Crudities 168, 

I meane those ^educing and tempting Gondoleers of the 
Rialto bridge. 1740 Lady M, W. Montagu Let. to Wortley 
Montagti i June, They are rowed by gondoliers dressed in 
rich habits. .1818 Byron Ch. I/ar. iv. iii, In Venice 
Tasso’s echoes are no more, And silent rows the song less 
gondolier. 1880 Vernon Lee Stud, Ifaly^ vi. ii. 266 'fhe 
gondoliers seated on the slimy steps by their moored boats. 

Gondolo, obs; form of Gondola. 

Gone ppi- [pA. pple. of Go v, ; for the 
predicative uses see Go z'. 48. J 
1 . Of persons: Lost, ruined, undone. Also, a 
gone case, a hopeless case ; gone sensation {feeling), 
a feeling of faintness or utter exhaustion. Gone 
coon'. t/.A*. (see Coon 3L 
1598 Bernard Terence in English (1607) 303 Truly I am 
but a gone man {yquidem peri/}. *637 Ruthereord Lett. 


GOMmM'EUB. 

(1862) I. 44s Men think Christ a gone man now and that 
He shall never get up His head again, 2677 I. Mather: 
Preval. Prayer . 1864) 253 We were in Appearance a gone 
and ruined People, a 2747 D. Brainerd in Bp. Lavington 
Enthus. (1754) II. 220 One Indian felt that it was a gone 
Case with him, and thought he must sink down to Hell- 2748 
Richardson Clarissa (i8ix) 111 . 247 Had a parson been 
there, I had certainly been a gone man. 2823 Scott 
Quentin D. xxii, Up heart, master, or we are but gone men, 
2853 Mrs. Stowe Tom's C. xxiv, But don’t talk so, 

a.s if it were a gone case! xZfyz Longm. Mag. Jan. 260 
That terrible ’ gone ’ sensation produced only by prolonged 
abstinence from food. 

2 . That has departed or passed away; also fast 

and gone. Dead and gone al). 

1820 YLekts Isabella xx, To honour thee, and thy gone 
spirit greet. 1839 Mary Howitt Marion's Pilgr. vn. xiii. 3 
And the gone tenderne.ss of youth Doth to my heart return. 
1849 Lytton Caxtons (1856) 113 The gone ages. 2897 Daily 
News 30 July 7/1 I^ast and gone conditions’ of figliting. 
b. Ju Bowls. (See quot., and cf. Go v. 48 b.) • 
1892 Outdoor Games xxxi, A ‘ gone bowl ’ is one that has 
stopped a hopeless distance beyond the jack. 

3 . With advs., gone-down, -out\^^^Qc v. 78, 85). 

285s Dickens Dorrit 1. xiv, In the chair before the gone* 

out fire .. was the gentleman whom she sought, 1888 
Churchward Blachbirding '2X^, I shan’t get more than the 
gone-down price. 

Hence slang, one who is dead or imdone. 

_ 2857 liuoiiKAXj Maine /Pi (1894! 365 He exclaimed, ‘ Siie 
is a goner! ' .. There, to be sure, she lay perfectly dead, 
1891 Nat. Gould Double Event 261 Make a noise, or follow 
me, and you’re a goner. 

Gone, variant of Gane zi., Obs., to gape ; variant 
of gan pa. t. of Gin v., to begin ; obs. form of Gdn; 
Gone-by, fpl a. and sb. [f. gone pa. pple. of 
Go V. + By- 2 d.j 

A. ppl. adj. = Byoone ppL a, in various senses, 

2827 W. G. S. Excurs. Pillage Curate -jo Something like 

an o.d gone-by companion. 1832 Mrs. B’, Trollope Dom. 
Manners A mer. xiv. 1.1839) ^24 Gone-by relics of the dark 
ages. 1849 Rock Ck. of Fathers IV. xii. 241 The belief, 
and .. ritual, of gone-by ages. 

B. sb. * Bygone sb, 

1839 W. Chadwick Life De Foe vii. 342 You cannot let 
gone-byes be gone-byes quietly, 
t CS-OiieT. Obs.-^ ^ [ad. OF, goneJe, gonelle, 
dim. of g07te, gonne Gown.] A long gown, worn 
over armour. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumh. 4345 Ry^t as marchantz wille we ryde, 
Wel y-armed an-vnder our gonels wyde. 

Goneness (gi)n,|nes). [f. Gone ppl. a. + -ness.] 
Faintness ; lassitude ; exhaustion. 

2833 Motley (1889) L v. 155 His head bobbing 

from side to side with an expression of ‘goneness’. 1871 
G, H, Napheys Prevent, <5- Cure Dis. ui. ii. 628 Othens^ 
without actual pain, complain of a sense of * goneness 
which leaves them exhausted and almost breathless. 
Gonfalon (g^i’nfalpn). Also 6-9 goufaXone. 
[ad. It. gonfalone, Fg. gonfaldo, Sp, confalon, F* 
gonfalon, later form of Gonfanon.] A banner or 
ensign, frequently composed of or ending in several 
tails or streameis, suspended from a cross-bar instead 
of being directly fastened to the pole, esp. as used 
by various Italian republics or in ecclesiastical 
processions. 

2395 T. Bedingfeld tr. MaccMaveilVs Flor. Hist. 73 For 
it sufficed that anie one man cried, let v.s goe to such a placed 
or holding the Gonfalone by the hande, looked that way, 
2667 Milton A L. v. 589 Ten thousand thousand Ensighes 
high advanc'd, Standards, and Gonfalons twixt Van and 
Reare Stream in the Aire. 1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Gonfalon, the Banner of the Church carry 'd in the Pope’s 
Army. 1811 Scott Don Roderick xxvi, The fiends had 
burst their yoke, And waved ’gainst heaven the infernal 
gonfalone. 2868 Kinglake Crimea {1877) IV. vi. 231 Xh^ 
priests with images, gonfalons, and crosses. 
fig. 1887 McCarthy in Genii. Mag. Mar. 292 Home Rule 
was the gonfalon of a small, compact party of Irish merabei^ 
in the House of Commons. 

Gonfalonier (yf?nfa’ 5 nl'i>‘i). Also 6 gon- 
falonner, 7 confalonier, gonfollinere. Also 
8-9 (in Ital. form) gonfaloniere. [a. F. gon- 
falonier or It. gonfaloniei’e, f. prec,] The bearer 
of a gonfalon, a standard-bearer ; spec, {d) the 
title ot the chief magistrate (or other official) in 
several Italian republics ; {F) (see quot. 1706). 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. i. (1589) 588 In other 
places they have Gonfalonners, as at Lucques. 2639 Bp. 
Wren Motiarchy Asserted x. 122 Had she [Florence] not., 
her Magistrates Executing? Was not the Rotation too pro- 
vided for by the Annual Election of her Gonfalonier? i 673 
Ray Journ. Low C, 378, 2 Priors and a Confalonier. 270$ 
in Phillips (ed. Kersey), Gonfalonier, the Pope’s Standard- 
bearer, which Office is claim’d as Hereditary by the Dukes 
of Parma, 1756 Nugent Gr. Tour III, 31 1 Here the car- 
dinal legate, and the gonfaloniere with his counsellors, 
usually reside. 1802 Brookes' Gazetteer (ed. 121 s.v. Lucca, 
The head of this republic has the name of gonfalonier, who 
has the executive power. 1889 Athenaeum 27 July 126/2 
Four years alter the execution of Savonarola the people of 
Florence . . elected Piero Soderini Gonfalonier for life. 
Hence Goinfalonie'rsMp, the office of a gon- 
falonier. 

2726 Leoni Life Alberti.va A.'s Arckit. i The Alberti? 
nine times possessed t]he Gonfalonership. ^ 1889 Atkenseum. 
17 Aug* 214/3 A crowned Gonfaloniership of the Churchy 
leaving the. Holy Father nominally free in Rome. 

t Go'nfaJieTir* Obs. In agunfaneur., [irregiiT 
lariy f. Gonfanon.] » Gonfalonier. 


gonfahoh; 
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GOHO-. 


<risa5 Ahck R. soo Schrift, lo nu, is gunfaneur, & bere^S 
ber be banere biuoren alle Codes ferde, 

GonfanOSl (g^'nfan/n), Ods. exc. I/zst, Fornos : 
4 gom-, gonfaynoim, 4-5 goii-j gunfanoun, (4 
gojBfanoun, goinfa(i)nouxL5 -faynoun, goimfa- 
nounj gii 3 ifa(i) 3 iun, -phanxm, 5 confanon, gan- 
fano(u)ii), 7«8gonfaiinon, -ennon, 5-go2ifaiion. 
[a. OF. gunfmiun, gonfmton, etc., — Pr. gonfano^ 
■jned.L. guntfano^ ad. O HG. gund/ano, chundfano 
{ 0 %. gilbfana^ ON. gmmfane)^ f. *gUMd- (OE. gd/>) 
OTeut. *gunpjd war + fano banner, P'anon. 
From the later Pr. and It. forms gonfalon^ ••one 
comes the doublet Gonfalon.] 

1 . s= Gonfalon, In the middle ages, chieily ap- 
plied to the small flag or pennon suspended im- 
mediately beneath the steel head of a knight’s lance. 
Also 

&. 1300 Cursor M. 21732 On cros godd bogbt ur saul Hues, 
par-on he gaf him-seluen ranscun, And of him-seluen maa 
gunphannn. 13, . K. A iis. 1963 There was monj^ gonfa- 
noun, Of go!d, sendel, and sidatoun. 13. , Sir Tristr, 173 
He bad his kni^tes . . Com . . Wij? hors and wepenes fde 
And rered goinfaynonn. C1400 Rom. Rose 2018, 1 here of 
Xove the gonfanoun, Of Curtesye the banere. 1489 Caxton 
R'ayies ojr A. 1. xv. 45 The chyef capytaynes of the oostis 
had gonfanons with certeyn deuyses. x6BB R. Holme 
Armourg in. 272/1 A Papal Gonfanon, or square Banner. 
..This., is ever carried before the Popes Holiness, when he 
goeth, or is carried in Processions. 1794 J. P. Malcolm in 
Genii. Mag. Libr. Topog, 111.11893) 32 On his grmfannons 
a bend between six escallops. 1828-40 Tytler Hist, Scot. 
(1864) h 3®® holds a long spear, ornamented by a gon- 
fanon. 1876 Tennyson Harold v. i, I .see tiie gonfanon of 
Holy Peter Floating above their helmets. 

f Z. A lance from which a gonfanon is suspended. 

1481 Caxton Godfrey cxcviii. 289 And with the gonfanon 
that he bare lusted ayenst hym in suche wyse that he bare 
hyra thurgh the bodye and slevve hyrn. 

Hence t O^onfanoner [ * OF, ^U 7 zfanumer% 
the bearer of a gonfanon, 

C1450 Merlin sit The kynge Boors so smote Sarmedon, 
the ganfanoner, that be kutte of the arme with all the 
sheilde, and the baner fill to the erthe. 

tGon.g’^, Obs, Also I gang, 3-6 gonge, 5 
goonge, 6 gouag(e, gung(e. [A special use of 
OE. gafig, gpng: see Gano sb.'^ So UN. gang-r, 
ORG. feld-gafigj MHG., MDu. ganc.] 

1 . A privy. 

c 1000 dSLFRic Horn. I. 290 paSa he to gange com. c 1050 
Suppl, ASl/rids Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 185/18 Latrina^ tiei 
secmsus., gang. ^1375 Sc. Leg, Saints^ Machor 981 pai 
ware . .schot in till gong stinkand. c 1400 Lay Folks Mass 
App. iii. 125, I knoweleche to the that thfer nys no 
goonge more stynkyMe thenne my soule i.s. X401 Pol. 
Poe^ns (Rolls) II. 72 If every hous were honest to ete fleish 
inne, than were it honest to ete in a gonge. 1494 Fabyan 
Citron, vil. 347 I’he lewe of Tewkysbury, which fell into a 
gonge vpon the Satyrday. isx5_ Barclay Egloges iv. (1570) 
C iij b/2 In a foule prison or in a stinking gonge. xS4X 
Paynel Salemes Regim. 34 We shulde escUewe gunges, 
sinkes, gutters [etc.]. X570 Levin.s Manip. xGjl^n A Gonge, 
forica. 1576 Gascoigne Grief off oy Wks. {Hazlitt) 11 , 282 
A stately Toye, a preciows peece of pellfe, A gorgeous 
gong, a worthies painted wall, A flower full freshe [etc.]. 

2 . The contents of a privy ; ordure. 

156a in Slew’s Surv. (1633) 666 No man shall bury any 
dung, or goung, within the Liberties of this City. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., 2iS> gong-hole, -house, -matt, 
-fit; gong-j&umaer [Farmer l], -fayer, -fewer, 
a scavenger ; gong-purl, the hole of a privy. 

CX440 Promp, Parv. 203/2 *Ooonge fyrmar (AT., /A, S. 

f ongefowarj F. feyar), cloacarius, lairinarius. 1480 
Iaxton Ckron, Eng. ccxxi, They made a gong-fermer 
smyte of his hede. xs^ in S tow’s Sum, (1633) 666 No 
Goungfermour .shall carry any Ordure till after nine of the 
Clocke in the night. 15^ Harington Metatn, Ajax(x%xj^ 
SI Met in the street a gong-farmer with his cart full laden. 
a 148s *‘Gongefowar, -feyar [see c X440 above], c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 203/2 *Goo[n 3 ge noole,^wi!a/A«s. a xzzs Auer. R. 84 
Heo beoo pes deofies *gon^men, & beoS wi^lluten ende in 
bis *Rong huse. cxooo A£^t,Fiiic Inierr. Sigetvulfi xUx. 
(MacLean) 90 On psere ny^emestan fleringe waes heora 
■’"gangpyt & heora myxen. X3. . Minor Poems fr. Vermn 
MS. xxix.48 In to a gonge-put fer wih-Inne pe child adoun 
|>er-Inne he prong, a 1**5 Ancr. R. 84 To wnen, & te helien 
pet *gong purl. ^ 

GOJlgim') [a- Malay ^S^ng,gung, 

SO called in imitation of the sound made by the 
instrument. Hence also F, and G. gong, Sp. gongo . ] 
A metallic disk with upturned rim (usually made 
of an alloy composed of four parts copper to one 
of tin) which produces resonant musical notes when 
suspended and struck with a soft mallet. 

Of Asiatic (Malay) origin, but now veiy generally employed 
in European countries as an instrument of call, esp. to sum- 
mon a household to meals. 

0x600 Adv. A. Bait el in Purchas Pilgrims II. 970 
In the morning before day the Generali did strike his Gongo, 
which is an Instrument of War that soundeth like a Bell. 
1697 Dam PIER lAoy. (1729) r. 338 A great Drum with but one 
Head called a Gong; which is instead of a Clock. 1770 
Forrest V&v. N. Guinea 176 They are fond of musical 
^ongs, which come from Cherihon on Java. i8ox Southey 
Thaiaha ix. xgo Stanf.) I'he heavy Gong i.s heard, That falls 
like thunder on the dizry ear. x8i6 Scorr Aniio* 'vi, I have 
had equally doubt concerning my dinner call; gongs, 
now in present use, seemed a new-iangled and^ heathenish 
invention. 183* Hr, Martineau Pemeram iii. 30 At this 
moment the gong sounded the hour of dinner. 1847 J. 


Wilson Chr, North (1857) I. ^43 Fet the breakfast-gong 
sound at ten o'clock. 1882 Miss Braddon A//. II. x. 

225 The two damsels now appeared, summoned by the gong. 

b. A saucer-shaped bell, struck by a hammer or 
tongue moved by some mechanical device ; chiefly 
used as an alarm or call-bell. 

X864 in Webster. 1875 in Knight Diet. Mech. 

C. atirib, and Comb., as gong- hammer , -metal, 
-peal, -stand', gong-bell = b (Vvebster 1864), 
iSxi Scott Don Roderick xix. Gong-peal and cymbal- 
clank the ear appal. 1854 J* Scoffern in Orr's Circ. Sci., 
Chem. 492 Bell-metal contains about twice tliat quantity of 
tin ; and gong-metal somewhat less. 

Gong, obs. form of <iANG, 

Go’aig-go ng. ? Obs. Also 8 gTin(g)-giiia(g. 
[Partly a jediipiication of Malay (see 

Gong ; partly an independent echoic iormation : 
cf. Gumgum. 

The reduplicated form may have come from some Malayan 
dialect; oi.gonggong barking of dogs, ginggong a ‘Jew’s 
harp ’ or similar toy. Cf. G. gonggong, gonggon, Du., Sw. 
gonggong, Da. gongon, a gong.j 
A name given to various musical instruments of 
percussion in use among barbarous peoples. 

X771 J. R. Forster P. Oslnck's Trav, I. 186 Gungung is 
the Chinese name of an instrument which has the greatest 
resemblance to a brass ba.son. 1772 A nn. Reg. 5/2 Besides 
these they have little drums, great and small kettle drums, 
gungum or round brass basons like frying pans, flutes [etc.]. 
x8oo W. Taylor in Monthly Mag, VIII, 727 But hark ! the 
gong-gong toils the knell of day. X817 Bowdich Mission to 
Ashantee 1. vii. (t8i9; 136 The gong-gongs and drums were 
beat all around us. 

Gongorism (gF'^g^riz’m). [f. Gongora (see 
below) + -ISM.] An afTected type of diction and 
style introduced into Spanish literature in the i6th 
century by the poet Gongora y Argote (1561-1627). 
So Go'ngorlEt [-ist], one who writes in this style. 
Also Go ngoresque a. [-esque]. 

18x3 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev, LXX. 461 Gongorism 
became the name of a finical mode of writing. 1837-9 
Hallam Hist, Lit, 11847) HI. 17 The Gongorisis formed 
a strong party in literature, and carried with them the public 
voice. 18^ Ticknor Hist Span. A /4 n. xxxiii, note. 
He [Corral] is Gongoresque in his style, as is Quintana. 
1886 Q. Rev. July 39, Euphuistic language corresponued in 
date and character with Gongorism in Spain. 

Gonhelly, variant ol Goonhilly. 

Gouiatite (gt?^'niat&it). Palmnt, [ad. mod.L, 
goniaitiis (de Haan, 1825), f. Gr. *y(uvia angle : 
see quot.T847.] A genus of fossil cephalopods. 

x8^ Penny Cyci* XI . 297/2. 184X T rans, Geol.Soc. Ser. 1 1. 
(1842) VI. 328 Goniatites are plentiful enough in the deposits 
..in Westphalia. 1847 Ansted Wond v. 96 The most 
important are called Goniatites ( ..from the angular markings 
made by the intersection of the walls of the chambers and 
outer shell). X849 Dana GeoL App. i. (iSso* 708 Resembles 
a compres-sed Goniatite, but has no septa, 1864 H . Spencer 
Jiittsir. Univ. Progr, 341 Until some twelve years ago, Go- 
niatites had not been found lower than the Devonian rocks* 

II Gonidium (gt>ni*di^m), Bot, FI. gonidia,, 
[mod.L., dim. on Gr. type of child, produce.] 

1 . One of the cells filled with chlorophyll which 
are formed beneath the cortical layer in the thallus 
of lichens; now known to be imprisoned algae. 

1845 E. Tuckerman N. Amer, Lichens 20 The gonidia 
exist primarily as the gonimous layer. 1856 W. L. Lindsay 
Brit. Lichens 58 The gonidium is a cellular bud, a repro- 
ductive cell. 1877 [see GonidialJ 

2 . a. A reproductive cell produced asexually in 
algae, b. The conidium in fungi. 

1882 [see Conidium]* X889 in Century Diet. 

Hence 0oai*dial, doni'dlio adjs,, of or pertaining 
to gonidia; Gonidio'g'eaon.s a., producing or 
having the power to produce gonidia ; Ooni'dioid 
a., resembling the gonidia of lichens; 0oni*diose 
a., containing or provided with gonidia. Also 
©oni'diopliore « CoNlBiOFHORE. 

X845 E. 'Fuckerman N. Amer. Lichens 29 The gonidial 
propgatiori will be first described. 1856 W. L. Lindsay 
Brit. Lichens 38 A thin, bright-green, gonidic layer. 1857 
Berkeley Cryptog, Dot. 341 Gonidioid cells in various con- 
ditions. X877 Bennett tr, Tk&mPs Bot, a86 At the line 
where they meet the gonidia almost always constitute a 
zone of variable thickness, the gonidial layer. xSSa Vines 
Sachs* Bot. 273 The septum bulges out and developes into 
a new gonidial receptacle. xS&t Crombie in Encycl,^ Brit, 
XlV. 556/2 Many of these forms are more or less similar to 
‘gonidioid * algas. Ibid, 557/1 The origin of the first Cortical 
Gonidio^enous Cellules, Ibid, 558/2 Plants . . in which the 
thallus is but sparingly gonidiose. 1887 tr, Goebels Quit, 
Classif. 4- Morphol. Plants X31 Besides these large gonidio* 
phores, the mycelia of many genera also bear [etc,3< 
Gonimic (gtini-mik), a* [f. mod.L. gonimon 
(a. Gr, •'ibvtfmf neut. of producing offspring, 

f. root 7€v-, 70V- to produce + -10.] In gmtimic 
layer, siratum (» mod.L* stratum gonimon) 01 ig, 
a synonym of * gonidia! layer % Now in narrows 
sense, the adj, being taken to mean ; Relating to 
gonimia ; containing gonimiau 
x8s7 Berkeley Cryptog. Bot, S 421. 380 Every Tachen con- 
sists of at least the extfriml, gcmhnk, and meaullary strata. 
x8^ CrOwbis In JSmpci, Brit, XlV. i^6r/i I'imlliis no^ 
gelatinous with a gonadml, mrely gonimie stmtum. 

II Boi- PL goiaiiflila, 

pnod,L,,Lgommon (seeprec.)*] A gonidium which 
is not of an absolutely green (grass-green) colour. 


1882 Crombie in Encycl. Brit. XIV. 556/1 Gonimia (or the 
gonidial granules already mentioned) which are naked, pale 
greenish, ^glaucous greenish or bluish. 

Go’nimoilS, Bot. rare, [f, mod.L. gom'm-on 
(see Gojs'jmic <2.) + -ous ] s=-Gonimio (in the older 
sense). 1845 [see Gonidium i]. 

G-oniodont ^(g<9«'nLd^iit), a. and sb, [f. Gr, 
ycoui-a angle •+• db’ous, tooth.] A, Per- 

taining to the Goniodontidtr , a family of nemato- 
gnatlious fishes with angulated teeth. B, $b. A fish 
belonging to this family. 

1854 OwKN Skd. 4 Teeth in Circ. Sci., Organ. Nat. I. 270 
Bent . . like a tenter-hook, as in the fishes thence called 
Gimiodonis. 

Goniometer^ (g^uni^-m/tej). [ad. F. gonio- 
mltre, 1. Gr. ymvia angle + (Airpov measure.] An 
instrument used for measuring angles. 

Two kinds of goniometers are used in measuring angles of 
crystals, tlie oki contact- or hand-goniometer invented by 
Carangeot, and the more accurate reflecting goniometer 
invented by Wollaston. 

1766 li. Martin \tHle\ New Art of Surveying by the 
Goniometer. 1802 Bournon in Phil. Tram, XCII, 314, 
1 Imve measured this angle with more than usual care, . ! 
having taken the precaution of using several different gonio- 
meters. 1854 J* Scoffern in Or/-'s Circ. Sci., Chem. 19 
Carangeot's goniometer , consists of two metal rulers 
fastened together at the pivot a. 1895 Story-Maskklyne 
Crystallogr. § 373 Tlie contact- or hand-goniometer. Ibid. 
§ 374 I'he reflection-goniometer of Wollaston. 

atirib. x£67 J. Hoog Microsc. i. ii. 56 Schmidt’s gonio- 
meter positive eye-piece is -so arranged as to be easily 
rotated. 

Goniometry fg^anif7metri). [ad. P'. gonio- 
mitrie (Lugny, 1724), f. as prec, : see -mltry.] 
Measurement of angles. 

x 823 in Crabb Technol. Did, 1847 Ter rot dltle), An At- 
tempt to Elucidate and Apply the Principles of Goniometry. 
1864 C. P, Smyth Our Inker, m. xv. 11874) 269 I'here could 
liave been no more community of feeling . . in their gonio- 
metry than in their iiiethods of astronomical orientation. 

Hence 0o;iiiome‘tric, ©CNnioma’trical adjs., 
or pertaining to goniometry, 

1837 Goring & Pritchard Microgr. 45 The goniometrical 
pan, or that which mexsures angles as well as distances. 
x8s4 j. Scofpehn in Orr's Circ. Bci., Chem, 137 A circum- 
stance .. inferred from goniometric measurement, 

Gonnf©, obs. loirn of Guk. 

Gon3i(©,n, pa. t. (pL) of Gin v., to begin. 

Gonner, obs. form of Gunnek. 

Gonnof, Gonny, variants of Gonopk, Gony. 

Gono- prefix, before a vowel gon-, repr. 

Gr, 70F0-, comb, lorm of ybvm, yovii generation, off- 
spring, semen, etc. Used in a few compounds in 
Greek (of which only Gonoerh<ea has passed into 
English), and now employed in various technical 
terms of modern Biology, Zoology, etc. Go’ao- 
blast Biol, [see -blast], a cell which lakes part 
in reproduction ; hence Ckimobla'stic a, |! Gomo- 
blasti'dium ZooL (pL -idia), [f. Gonoblast + Gr. 
-ibiov dim. suffix] Blastostyle ; hence ©omo- 
blasti'dial a, jj ©o aocaljrx ZooL [see Calyx 2], 
the bcli-shaped disk forming the swimming organ of 
a medusiform gonophore ; hence ©onocaTycine a, 
©onoclieme {gp'mkim) ZooL [Gr. oxrjpa vehicle] 
(see qiiot,), ©ouoco'coxiE Bath, [see Coccus], the 
micrococcus found in the discharge of gonorrhoea, 
©o’nosome ZooL [Gr. cwjfm body], Allman’s name 
for the collective body of reproductive zooids of a 
hydrozoan ; hence ©oijio-so'mal a, ©o*»osp 3 ier« 
Bot. [Spheke], the irregular globule formed by the 
condensation of the protoplasm of the oogonium in 
certain fungi; also || ©onospbeBTitim (pl.-spk^ria), 
j| ©ouotlie’ca ZooL [Gr. 617/^37 a case] == Gonan- 
CIUM ; hence ©onotEe’cal a. ©onozo'oid ZooL 
[Zooid], one of the sexual zooids enclosed in ceitain 
of the gonojihores of the Hydrozoa ; also attrib. 

2884 A. Hyatt in Proc. Boston Soc. N^at. Hist. (i885> 
XX III. I. 6t An apparently strong objection to the *gono- 
blastic theory founded on the cover-cell. x86x J. R. Greene 
Man. Anim. Kingd., Coeleut. 46 In gent-rai, ‘gunoblastidia 
arise from the sides of the coenosarc. 1877 Huxley Anat. 
Iux>. Anim. iii, 143 The groups of male and female gono- 
phores are borne upon separate branches of the gonoblasii- 
cium. X870 Nicholson hlmt. ZooL 74 1 'his system of tubes 
constitutes what is known as the system of the ‘ *gonocalycine 
canals Ibid. 73 ‘'Hie gonophore is now found to be coni- 
po«ed of a Wl-shaped thsc, termed the ‘ '‘‘gouocalyx xSyx 
Allman Gymmldastic Hydroids p. xv, y*Gouodieme .. a 
medusiform planoblast which gives origin directly to the 
generative elements. Ibid, 76 'J'he medusa, whether gono- 
cheme or hJastocheme, shows [etc.]* J * M. Duncan 
Led, Dis. Women xxii. (ed. 4) 181 The gono-coccus or 
microbe Ijelieved to be peculiar to venereal gonorrhoea, to he 
indeed its exclusive cause. X897 Allbutt’s Syst. Med, III. 
71 hluny observers have sought for the gonococcus in the 

f noviaf fluid from the affected joints. X870 N ichol.son Man. 

ioL I. a6 Another series of reproductive zooids, collectively 
calk'd the ‘^gono-ome’. 187X AlAMhXiGymHoblastic Hydroids 

g The zooids which comjiose the gonosome may [etc.]. 1865 
>OKF. Rust, Smut, etc. 130 The large granules which are 
contained in the oogonium accumulate at its centre, and 
form an irregular, somewhat spherical mass, which is called 
by De Bary a *gonmphere. ' xSyj Mrs- Hooker tr. Le 
Maaui ^ Decaism’s Bot, 951 *Gonospheria only differ from 
oogonia in the condensation of the protoplasm at the centre 
of the cell xSyS Nafier in Buckland 17//^ Rep, Salmon 
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Pish. 13 The sur face of t he gonospheria. a86i J. R. Greene ! 
Man. A nim. Kingd., Cmlent. 47 The lower portion of each | 
gonoblastidium forms a ssort of peduncle, above which the 
cuticular investment of its ectoderm becomes separated as 
an urn-shaped capsule, the ‘ *gonotheca 1841-71 T. R. 

J ONES A nim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 97 'I’he *gonozooid, though per- 
manently attached, is furnished with a swimmirig-bell. 1870 
Rolleston Anim. Life 254 Such fixed gonozooid forms as 
the sea fir. 

Gonopls. slang. Also gonnof. [a. 

Heb. 2:1:1 ganndbk thief.] A pickpocket. 

1853 Dickens Bleak Ho. xix. He’s as obstinate a young 
gonoph as I know. 1876 Life Cheap Jack (ed. Hindley) 
146 [A Jew Oh, you teiff you cheat! you gonnofi 
2884 Pall Mall G. 29 Dec. 4/1 The company must consist of 
at least three, and preferably of four, gonophs (thieves). 

Gonopliore [f. Or. 7dt'o- Gono- 

+ bearing. Cf. F. ganophore.'] 

1. Bot. The short stalk which bears the stamens 
and carpels in Anonaeex., etc., due to the elongation 
of the receptacle above the corolla. 

18315 Linduev Liirod. Bot. (1848) I. 390 It is called gono- 
phore by De Candolle. x88o Gray Struct. Bot, 2x2 Gono- 
phore [is used] when [a stipe] elevates both stamens and pistil. 

2 . Zool. One of the medusoid buds which coxi- 
tain the reproductive elements in Hydrozoa. 

1859 Huxley Oceanic Hyd7-ozoa isyThe central polype-like 
sac of a medusiform gonophore. 1877 — A nat. Inv. A nim. 
iii. 127 In its simplest condition the gonophore is a mere 
sac-like diver liculum or outward proce>s of the body wall. 

GonorrliCBa (gpnorra). Also 6 gomoria, 
gomory, gonorrhey, 7 gonor, gonorrhea. 
[med.L. gonorrhma, ad. G r. 701/ d^/.ota, f. 70^05 seed 
+ ^oia flux J so called because it was supposed to 
be a discharge of semen. 

With the forms gomory^ cf. OY .gomorree^xifh. c.), 

It.gomorrea ; it is doubtful whether this spelling suggested 
or was suggested hy the etym. given in quot. 1547.] 

An inliainmatory discharge of mucus irom the 
membrane of the urethra or vagina, 

1547 b]. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 67 The vattir lille, 

quhilk is ane remeid corurar gomoria. 1597 Gerarde Herbal, 

1. XXXV. § 8. 40 The Gonorrhey or running of the raines. 
1631 Massinger Emperor East iv. iii, The gonorrhea, or 
if you will hear it In a plainer phra.se, the pox. 1710 T, 
Fuller Pkarm. E.rtcmp, 2.) It's pre.scrib’d . . in a Gonorrhcea. 
1794-6 E. Darwin Zoon. (1801) I. 425 In the urethra it has 
the name of gonorrhma. 1884 M. Mackenzie Dis. Throat 
^ Nose II. 294 The inflammation results, .in some still rarer 
instances from gonorrhoea. 

Jip. 1598 E. Gilrin Skial. (1878) 31 Filthing chaste eares 
with theyr pens Gonorrhey, 

f b. allrib. , in gonorrhcea passion. 

1547^ Boorde Brext. Health clxvi. (1557) 59 b, The 166 
Chapitre doth shewe of a Goinory passion . . [Gomerra passio, 
it is named so becau.se Gomer and Sodome dyd synke for such 
lyke matter], 1579 Langham CfUrd, Health (1633) 406 [For] 
< 5 onor passion, anoynt thy yard and clothes with Camphire. 

Hence O-OJiorrliOB’al, -e'al, f Gonorrlics'an adjs.^ 
of, pertaining to, or affected with gonorrhoea. 

x6^ Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 39 A plaister against 
the Gonorrheuan passion. i6it Cotgr., Pisse-chaude^ a burnt 
P, also, the Venerian flux; the Gonorrhenn or contagious, 
running. 1807 Med. yml. XVII. 573 On the identity of 
gonorrhoeal and ehancrous virus. i 85 o Sir H. Thompson 
Dis. Prostate (1868). 51 Acute inflammation of the urethra 
of any kind, but especially the gonorrheal. 

Gonosome, -sphere, -theca, -zooid: see 

G0N0-, prefix. 

Gonral, variant of Gomertl. 

Gony (g^u'ni). Now dial. Also 6, 9 gonny, 
9 goney, gooney. [Of obscure formation; see 
Gawkey, and cf. Sc. gonyel a stupid fellow.] 

1 . A l)Ooby, a simpleton. 

c 1580 J EFFERi E Bugbears in. L in A rchiv Stud. d. neu.Spr. 
(1897), & yet the gray-beard gonnie daiinceth, praunceth, & 
skippeth friskoioly. 1804 Anderson Cumberld. Ball. 
116 She dance ! what she turns in her taes, thou peer gonny. 
1837-40 Haliburton Clockm. (X862) 139 That are Sheriff 
was a goney don’t cut your cloth arter his pattern. 1883 
Millionaire i. xix, I should like to go to one of those meet- 
ings, and watch the gonies, sitting with open mouths listen- 
ing to Bounce, 

54 . A sailor’s name for tbe albatross and some 
other birds resembling it. 

1850 ScoRESBY Cheever's IVhalem. Adv. iii. (1859) 40 
Gonies, stinkards, horse-birds.. hud all many a good morsel 
of blubber. xSsr H. Melville Whale xlii. 210 Sometime 
after I learned that goney was some seaman’s name for 
albatro.s.s. 1895 Westm. Gaz. 14 Jan. 2/3 A goonie (a sea- 
bird . . second only in size to the albatross). 

Gonys Ig^nis). Ornitk. [App. a mistake for 
genys = Gr. 7irvs nnder-jaw ; first used by llliger in 
i8ri.] The ‘keel’ of a bird's bill; the inferior 
margin of the symphysis of the lower jaw. Hence 
Gonydeal of or pertaining to the gonys.^ 

1836 SwAiNSON Birds I. ii, 21 The corresponding ridge of 
the Tower mandible is the gonys. 1874 CouES Birds N.-W. 
466 Bill long. .Cultnen and gonys broad and depressed. Nn'd. 
722 Ck)mmissure perfectly straight ; gonydeal angle slight. 
1893 N EWTON Diet. Birds 33 Gtmys or more correct lyjjvfjxrj, 
the prominent ridge formed by the united halves of the 
under jaw, e.g. in Gulls. 

Goo, Sc. variant of Gout. 

Gooat, variant of Gote. 

Goober (g^^'bai). U- S. Abo gouber (Cenl. 
JDicti). The peanut, Arachis hypogma. 

x88s U.S. Cons. Rep. No. liv. 382 (Cent.) From the hand- 
ling of our orchard crops to raking goobers out of the ground, 
there is probably [etc.]. 1887 Boston (Mass.) yrfd. 31 Dec, 


2/4 Hogs that had been fed on acorns and goobers. 188S 
Century Mag. XXXV L 770/2 Peanuts, known in the ver- 
nacular as ‘ goobers '. 

Good (gud), a., adv.y and sh. Forms : i g6d, 
good, 2-6 god, 4-6 gode, 3-4 guod(e, 4 godd(e, 
coed, (gowda), 4-5 goud(e, 4-6 good(d)e, 4-8 
Sc. guid(e, 4~9 Sc. and north. gud(e, (4 gwde, 5 
guyd, 6 north, gewd), 4- good. [Com. Teut. ; 
OE. gdd = OFris., OS. gdd (MDu. goet, inflected 
goed-^ Du, goed)y OHG. guof knot, guaty kuaty 
etc. (MHG. guot^ G. ^ut)y ON. gbd-r (Sw., Da. 
god) , Goih.gbp-Sy gQn.gMis OTeut *gMo~. The 
root *gPd-‘ is perh. an ablaut- variant oi ’^galt- to 
bring together, to unite (see Gather v.)y so that 
the original sense of ‘good’ would be that of 
* fitting ‘ suitable ’ ; cf. OS\. goditi to be pleasing, 
godtnii pleasing, godie time, fitting time, Russ, 
fit, suitable. 

The adj., as in the other Teut. langs., has no regular com- 
parative or .superlative, the place of these being supplied by 
Better, Best ; the iormgoodest occurs in jocular or playful 
language. The corresponding adv, is Well.] 

A. adj. 

The most general adj. of commendation, implying 
the existence in a high, or at lea.st satisfactory, 
degree of characteristic qualities which are either 
admirable in themselves or useful for some purpose. 

As stronger expressions of commendation than ‘ good ’ may 
be used, the latter sometimes has by comparison a modified 
sense = ‘ fair’, ‘ passable ‘ fairly large \ etc. 

In OE. (as in OS. and OHG.) the opposite of ‘ good ' was 
regularly expressed hy y/e I Evil, but in ME. this was sup- 
plemented by III and Bad, the latter of which is now the 
more general term. 

I. In the widest sense, without other specializa- 
tion than such as is implied by the nature of the 
object which the adj. is used to describe. 

1 . Of things: Having in adequate degree those 
properties which a thing of the kind ought to have. 

a. of material things or substances of any kind. 

In early use often employed where a word of more definite 

meaning would now be substituted ; e.g. as an epithet of 
gold or silver, = ‘ fine, pure ' ; good ‘precious stones’, 

Beowulf {Z.) 1562 Eald sweord eotenisc- waepna cyst 
. . god ond geatolic ;z;iganta 5;e-weorc. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. 
Matt. vii. 17 iElc god treow byr 9 gode w’ae.stmas. c X205 
Lay. 26070 Ardur. .up ahof his gode brond. c 1250 Gen. <<;• 
E-r. iipr A Shusant plates of siluer god Gaf he sarra. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 31281 par es god axultreLs tua. c 1300 
Seyn Julian 162 He let make of wode and col a strong fur 
and good, c X400 Destr. Troy 1366 No hede toke Of golde 
ne of garmenttes, ne of goode stonys, 1484 Caxton P'ables 
of Page it, [She] promysed to him that she shold gyue to 
nym a ryght good dyner. 1562 T. Heywood Prov. 4 * Epigr. 
(1867) 143 It i.s a good hors, that neuer stumbleth. X5Q7 
Shaks. 2 Hen, IVy in. ii. 42 How a good Yoke of Bullocks 
at Stamford Fay re? XS99 H. ViUTVizs Dyets drie Dinner 
H viijb, Veale. .Nourisheth excellently: makes verie good 
blood. 1639 Du Verger tr. Camus' Admir. Events 8 We 
thinke nothing to good for them. 1698 Fkvk'rAcc. E. India 
S( P.t h. special good Anchor of 2400 weight. X769 Mrs. 
Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 151 Lay over it a good 
cold paste. 1789 Bligh Narr. Bounty (1790) 52 One half of 
us slept on shore by a good fire. 

b. of food or drink. (Often with, mixture of senses 
1 1 a, 1 2.) {To keep) good : untainted, fit to eat. 

80S-31 in O. E. Texts 444, xxx ombra godes uuelesces 
aloS. 971 [see 12]. xriaoo Ormin 15408 pin forrme win 
iss swibe god, pin lattre win i.ss bettre. Ayettb. 51 

Huet we hedde guod wyn ye.steneuen and guode metes. 
c‘1440 Promp. Parv. 201/2 (joode wyne, temetum. C1450 
M.E. (Heinrich) 69 Boyle hem welin good mylke. 

1600 Shaks. A. V.L. Epil., To good wine they do vse good 
bushes. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. Txix. (1774) 243 And gn she 
makes gude-ail, that is sufficient. Bot gif she makes ev ill ail 
[etc.]. 1665 Phil. 'Trans. I. 49 How Meat and Diink may be 
kept good in very Cold Countries. 1680 Locke Govemmt. M. 
§ 46 He also bart’red away Plumbs, that would have rotted 
in a Week, for Nuts that would last good for his eating a 
whole Year. 1796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery xviu. 288 Let your 
butter be good. Mod. In the cold chamber meat will keep 
good for an indefinite time, 

c. of soil: Fertile. 

1382 Mark iv. 20 And the>!e it ben that ben sowun 

on good lond. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. vi. § 18 The seed of 
t:'e gospel sown xn good ground. 1836 Montgomery HymUy 
*So2V in the mortt thy seetl\ The good, the fruitful ground, 
Expect not here nor there. 

d. of coin, bank-notes, etc. ; Genuine, not 
counterfeit. 

X573 J. Sanford Hours Recreai. fx^'jCy 178 In taking a 
peace of false money for good, one may have small losse. 
a 1639 Whateley Prototypes ir, (1640) 43 Pay me what 
I you be able, so you bring me good money, not counterfeit. 

I e. of a ship, a town. Now only as a conven- 

i tional epithet in the phrases ‘ the good ship A ’ ; 

I ‘ the good town of B 

C1340 Cursor M. 34862 (Fairf.) & euer-mare pai lokid 
doun quen pat gode ship XPoU, pe scip] sulde droun, 
1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. xviu. 19 Men of y ' Countre a 
fote, .sent out of good townesat their wages. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. II. 242 Two hundred sayle of good shyppes. Ibid. 
304 That the Prelates and Nobles of Fraunce, and the good 
townes should assemble themselves. 1577 Hogan in Hakluyt 
Voy. (1589^ 156 Being imbarked in the goode shippe, called 
the Gallion of London. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 27 
Good men of warre, though ships for traffique. 1639 HamiB 
ton Papers (Camden) 06 It may troubill the gud toune, if 
they proue not gud subj^ts, 1709 Steele Tatler No. 144 
? 8 There are at this Time in the good Town of Edinburgh, 
Beaus, Fops, and Coxcombs. Bill of Lading in Law 


good; 

Rep.y E. «§• T. App. Ccts. (1874) VL 288 Shipped in good 
order, etc., .in and upon the good ship called the Java. 

f. of immaterial things. Of actions: Rightly 
or skilfully performed. 

1583 Hollyband Campo di Fior2'2$ Thou wilt never make 
ood verse. 1604 E, G. D* A costa's Hist. Indies i. viii, 25 
. Augustine hath confessed this to bee conformable to good 
Philosophie. 1735--8 Bolingbroke On Parties 108 We call 
This a good Government, when, .the whole Administration, 
of publick Affairs is wisely pursued. 1793 BlackstonE 
Comm. (ed. 12) 70 There are decisions drawn from estab- 
li.shed principles and maxims, which are good law. x86o-e 
Flo, N ightingale 77 Good nursing consists simply 

in observing little things which are common to all sick, and 
those which are particular to each sick individual. 1861 
M. Pattison j.?. < 1889) 1 . 32 A good history of our foreign 
policy from the earliest period would be very useful. x868 
Whyte Melville White Rose !, x. 121 Are you to join 
directly? .. Ls it a good regiment? 1889 6 Apr.? 

415/1 The fight was a good fight, with many changes of 
fortune. 1802 5 Sept. 294/2 M. Collignon's book, 

though good as far as it goes, is altogether slighter than 
Dr. Murray’s. 

2. Of persons, as a term of indefinite commenda- 
tion. Ill early use chiefly implying distinguished 
rank or valour. Now rare, the adj. as applied to 
persons having chiefly a moral signification (see II) ; 
exc. in phrase men and true (now arch.)f and 
predicatively in comparative expressions, ar 
aSy good enough fory too good for. 

0. E. Chron. an, 871 J>«r w«er|> Heahmund hiscop ofslae- 

Sen and fela godra monna. XX54 Ibid. an. 1124 j>es kinges 
stiward of France . . & fela eSre godre cnihte. r 1275 Lay. 
56 Nu biddeh Laweman echne godne [r 1205 aeSefe] mon 
1 at hes boc rede}? [etc.]. 1387 [see 5 a], ? 1483 Caxton 

Dialogues 10 Be ye buxom.. Vnto your seruaunts : Thynke 
that they be As good as ye. 1513 More in Grafton Chron. 
(1568) 11 . 768 That sacred Sanctuarie, that hath bene the 
safegarde of so many a good mans lyfe. 1548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. FI I, 5 So by this politique wisdome and ingenious 
meanes of the good duke, 1591 Shaks. 1 Hen. Vf m. i. 41 
But he shall know I am as good. Glosi. As good ? Thou 
Bastard of my Grandfather. 1607 — Cor. iv. v. 193, I da 
not say thwacke our Generali, but he was alwayes good 
enough for him. a 1634 Randolph Muses Looking-gL iv, 
iv. (1638)79 , 1 had rather, .haue his twelve Godvathers, good 
men and true, contemne him to the Gallovves. 1825 J amiesom 
s,.\.Gud. ‘You are no sae gude as me ’; i,e. ‘You are not so 
well-born.’ 1897 Capt. Mahan Nelson II. xv. 43 On one 
occasion .. Nelson took too much champagne. .. Such 
a tiling has happened on isolated occasions to many a good 
man and true. Mod. His wife is far too good for him. 

f b. As a conventional epithet prefixed to titles 
of high rank. So {one's) good lo 7 ‘d or lad/yO, patron 
or patroness (cf. Goodlordship). Also in forms of 
address, as good my lord, good your ladyship y etc. 

IX.. O. E. Chron &n. 1093 pa seo gode ewen Margarita 
Vis jehyrde [etc,] . 1458^^.5'. in 'Tumefs Dom. A rchit. II L 43 
The gode lorde of Abendon left of his londe, For the breed 
of the brige fote large. 1463 Marg, Paston in P. Lett. 
No. 472 II. 132, I am afferd . .of these materys , . but if he 
wyl don for 50U and be your godelord, 15 . . Adam Bel 4 " 
Clym of Clough 507 in Ritson Anc. P. P- 24 Then good my 
lord, I you ^seche, These yemen graunt ye me. C1S30; 
L.Coxxl R hethoryke {x%<pi Aij a, Consyderyng my specyall 
good lorde howe greatly. .lam boundea to your I< »r<ieshippe 
[etc.]. 1611 Shaks. Wini. T. i. ii. 220 At the good Queenes 
entreatie. — Cymb. ii. iii. 158 She’s my good Lady. 1688 
Sir C. Lyttelton 6 Nov. in Hatton Corr. (Camden) 11 . 99 
Good my Lord, give me free advise in this matter, 1742 
Richardson PamelalW.Z^ Good your Ladyship, let not 
my honour’d Master see this Letter. 1819 Shelley Cenci 
II. ii. 41 You, my good Lord Orsino, heard those words, 

c. In wider application, as an epithet of courteous 
address or respectful reference. Now often jocular 
or depreciatory. See also Goodman, Goodwife. 

c X17S Lamb. Horn, xi Gode men, nu beoS icumen pa 
bicumeliche da^es [etc.]. « 1300 Cursor M. 1x853 Godd 
men he said quat es your .sight O mi fader pat pus es dight, 
1340 Ayenb. 190 He acsede ate guode wyfman. .hou moche 
hihedde him y-lete. ^1420 Sir Amadace (C^rndQu) xxx, 
Gode Sirs, take noBte on greue, For 50 most none take ^our 
leue. 1329 More Dyaloge cxix. a h And what hath hurt it, 
good father? 1601 Holland Pliny H. 384 Some good body 
tell me, I pray, how he could feele the smell thereof. 1652 
Culpepper Eng. Physic. 15 It is very safe, and very fit to 
be kept in every good bodies house. 1705 Vanbrugh Confed. 

1. ii, (1730) 23 Who is this good woman, Flippanta ? ^ X768 

Goldsm. Go'od-n. Man iii, Two of my very good friends, 
Mr. Twitch and Mr. Flanigan. 1796 H- Hunter tr. St. 
Pierre's Stud. Hat. (1799) HI. 146 My good friend, your 
sister shall remain with us. 1798 Mrs. C. Smith Vng. P hilos. 
IV. I The good lady was in her dressing-room. 1839 Dickens 
Nich. Nick, i, This good lady bore him two children. 1^0 
— Bar7t. Rudge xix, My good soul, . . you^ are quite mis- 
taken. 1850 ScoRESBY Cheevefs Whalemans A dv. ii. (1859) 
23, I was here presented with a couple of rolls of white 
kapa by the good woman of the house. ^ ^ 

d. The good f neighbours , people : (euphemistic- 
ally) the fairies ; also occ<as. = witches. 

1588 in Pitcairn Crim. 'Trials Scot. 1 . in, 162 For banting 
and repairing with the gude nychtbouris and Quene of 
Elfame. a 1605 Montgomerie Tlyting %o. Polwart 275 On 
Alhallow euen, When our good nighbour.s doe ^d. 1810 
Scott Scott, BorderiyA. 4) I L 169 F aines [in Ireland] ■ 

. .are termed ‘the good people’. 1854 H. Miller Sch. 4 
Schm. VI. (i860) 59/1 Walter believed in the fairies ; and 
though psalmody was not one of the reputed accomplish- 
ments of the ‘good-people’ in the low country, he [etc.],. 
1889 Froude Two Chiefs op Dunboy vi, Babies had been 
changed in the cradles by the * good people ’* 

3. Of qualities or attributes, 
a. of a quality generally : Comunenflable, coa- 
ducing to the value or merit of the subject. 
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i tfioo StiAKS. K £* I., i. 150 An etiuioas. emulator of etiery 
roans good parts. . s6oi — Aii^s JVdi 111..V1. 12 Hee’s a most 
notable Coward, . . the owner of no one good qualitie, worthy 
your Lordships entertainment. *674 [.see s a]. MacL The 
author’s style is not without .some good qualities. 

b. of birth, family, social station : More or less 
elevated; not humble or mean. 

>f7i BHckt'Hmn, vtv Waes he, for worlde swi^ye as})elra 

f ebyrda and godra. <21674 Clahendon Reb. vm. 

5 A gentleman of a good family. 1719 De Foe Ctusae 
i, i, I was born in the Year 1632. .of a good Family. *849 
Macaulay //«/, Ettg. iii. I. 294 Many of them were of 
good families, and had held commissions. 

‘ c. of state or condition, health, order, etc. : Such 
as should be desired or approved, right, satisfactory; 
sound, unimpaired. Of state of mind, courage, 
spirits: Not depressed or dejected. Gmd tkur 
(see Cheee sb, 3 b). 

<ri:i75 etc. [see Goder-heal]. C1384 Chaucer //. Fame 
n. 96 So that thou take Good herte^ and not for fere quake. 
3398 Tkevisa Barth. De P. R, v. 1. (1495) lor A membre 
that is in gode hele. 1483 Caxton GeM. Leg. 197/2 Many 
vexyd by .Spyrytes were delyuerd & remysed in to theyr 
g.ood_myude. ^ 151:3 Moke in Grafton Chrm. U568) 11. 759 
Albeit that this discention . .somewhat yrked him, yet in his 
good health he somewhat the les.se regarded it. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. F/, 106 Sir Jhon Fastolfe and his companions, 
set all their company in good ordre of battailL 1576 Flem- 
ing PampL Bpist. 276, 1 hearing this noyse, exhorted them 
to have gooi hearts. ^ 1583 Hollvband Campa di B'ior 243 
Now he is not in. his good mtnde. 1711 Steele Spect 
No. 96 F 2 Tom, Tom have a good Heart. 3855 Macaulay 
Hist Eft^. xviii. IV. 119 The health of the crews had. .been 
..wonderfully good. 1865 Mrs. Carlyle Lett III. 2^j, 
1 don’t feel in such good heart alxiut the Devonshire visrt 
asJ did. 

d. of fams, reputation : Honourable. 

^3470 Henry PFaHa tei, 26 His systir fair, off gud fame 
anti ranoune. 1484 .Surtees Misc, fi8S8) 41 Forto restore 
Iiym into his gude na ne and fame. 1548 Hall Ckron,^ Hen. 
£■///, 25 b, Men of good e.siimacion, 1604 Shaks, Otk. nu 
iii. 155 Good name in Man, & woman .. Ls the immediate 
I, ewe 11 of their Soufos. a 173* Gay Fea dying %. 46 A lost 

f ood name is ne’er retrievVl. 1832 Austin yurispr. (1879) 

. XV. 400 A man's right or intere.st in bis go^-name. x«47 
E.merson Poems (1857} 84 Estate, good-fame, Piaius, credit. 

e. of appearance, shape, complexion, etc. : Satis- 
factory with regard to beauty. Hence occas. of a 
part of the body, 

x6o8 SiiAKS. Per. iv, ii. 51 She has a good face. 16x8 
in Cri. Times yas. / (1848) IL 109 Her g<x>d face is the 
best part of her portion, 1848 TRACiCERAy Van. Fair vii, 
A handsome gentleman with a trim beard and a good leg, 
x^o Dickens B. Dmod ii, His face aiKi figure are good. 

4. Of a State of things, a purpose, a proposed 
course of action, etc. : Commendable, desirable, 
right, proper. Chiefly predimiivt^ with inf. or 
clause as virtual subject. 

97X BikM. Ham. 139 Hu good is & hu wynsim l>aet [etc ] 
a tyxs Cursor M, 47W f^ar ofes^god we ta consail. £:x46o 
Fortkscub Mon. xii [1885) 138 Sythen it were 

god thai hade non harnes. 15x3 More in Grafton Chrm. 
(x563) 11. 764 All which thinges .. were done for g<x>d pur- 
poses, and necessary. i6»6 Bacon Syivet § 14 For hand- 
SQinnesse .sake . . it were good you hang the vpper Gla.sse 
ypon a Naile. a 1632 Herbert yacuia Prudent. 170 Hell 
is full of good meanings and wisbings. X849 Mac.aulay 
Hist Eng i. i. 47 It was., good that they should be 
respected and^ obeyed. 1870 Max Muller Sd. Reiig. 
(1873) 62 The inhabitants of Great Britain were persuaded 
that it was not good to be without an ancestor. 

b. Iii phrases io appear^ f like^ or seem good^ to 
think or see Jt) good. 

' X3S2 Langl, P. PL A. I. 57 Glosynge the gospel as hem 

f )od liketh. 14x3 Pilgr, Sowk (Caxton 1483 ( iv, v. 60 
iwt other slmJle answere as hyr someth gootL <rx46o 
Towm’ky Myst xxiii. 642 Do with bym what thou thynk 

f td. cxjyio Meimine xx. loS Madame, yf it lyfce you good. 

ey doo soo* I assent gladly therto. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. 
Praver^ OJices 9 It is thought good that none hereafter 
shall be confirmed, but such [etc.]. 1573 J. Sanford ! tours 

Recreat. (15761 76 K.iU, if you thtnke good, all the dogges 
that are here, 163a J. Hayward tr. BiomiPs F.romena 95 
To charge the ememie by land . . if it seemed good to her 
Highnesse so to doe. 1663 Butler Hud. u iiL 275 Others 
may do as they see good, c x68o Bevkkiixje Sertn. (1729) 
I. ri2 Thus much I thought good to premi<e. 1793 Burke 
Corn (iS.[4) IV, 185 It has not yet appeared good to the 
politics of ministers here or abroad, to piirmit [etc.]. 

c. absoL as an exclamation, expressing satis- 
faction. 

rx4xo Sir Clones 424 Good, lie seyd.,Tbowe haddyst 
fete.], c 1590 Marlowe Fausi. x. 8t But, gtxxl, are you 
remeiubered how fete,], 3603 Shaks. Mem. /or Pf. 11. i, 
163 Good, then; if [etc.}. 1807-8 W, Irving Setimag. 

(1824) 2 {6 Gold, thought I ..there could not he a more 
important subject of investigation. X82S Disraeli Vw. 
Gny V. xli, It is a promi.se, gc>od. 1829 Markvat F. Mild- 
tnai* .xxiii, Very good, my lord. 

II. With reference to moral character, diNposi- 
tjoo, or conduct. 

5. Morally excellent or commendable, 
a. of persons, with, reference to their general 
charTCter : Virtuous. 

X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I, 323 [The Danes) beeh to 
gode men trewe hope esy and mylde. 13^ Wyclip 
Rom. V. 7 For a gCMxl man ijeraduenture summan dar die. 
<2x450 A'af. lie Lf Tour £1868) 91 The whiche Ama was a 
worihi lady and a good. 3603 Shaks, Mem* for M. m. i. 
185 The hand that iiatb made you faire, hath made you 
good, x66y Mil’ion P. L. ix. 465. 3674 Te.mplk Let. to 
/.mfy Essex Wks. 1731 !. 129 He is a good Man that is 
better than Men commonly are, or in whom the good 
Qualities are more timn the bad* 3734 Pow Ess. Man 


tv, 92 And grant the had what happiness they would, 
One they must want, which is, to pass for good. 385a 
Mrs. Stowe C/ncle T&tds C. xi, She. is as- good as .she is 
beautiful. 3876 Moeley Univ. Serm. ii. (1877) 28 P^articular 
virtues, whether they are natural virtues or virtues of 
imitation, do not make the being good. 

b. of conduct, life, actions, words, feelings, etc. 
O. E. Ckron, an. 959 God him Jeanne, Juaet his gode 
daeda .swySran wearSan bonne roi-sdseda. 971 Blickl. fJom. 
97 A£lc man h^ra jjo her wile mid godum willan Codes 
bebodu healdan. e 3270 6‘. Eng. Leg. 1. 37/546 I-cristned 
he was sone, And guod Kjf ladde. 3340 Hampole Pr. 
Cousc. 2494 Our gude dedys we shuld noght prayse. c 3380 
WvcLiF Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 33 Alle men shulde take iiede 
to here wordi.s hat kei ben goode. erx^ao *SVr Amadace 
(Camden) xxxix, A inon that geuees him to gode thewLs. 
1^8 Dunbar Poems v. 23 Thar jeri-s sevin Schq^ lewit 
a gud life. X63X Massinger Beleeve as you list in. ii, Nor 
shall or threates or prayens deter mee from Doeinge a good 
deed in it selfe rewarded. 1670 Clarendon Ess. Tracts 
(1727) 167 No man hath a good conscience, but he who 
leads a good life. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. xv, I have ever 
perceived, that where the mind was capacious, the affections 
were good. 1879 H. Stenckk Data of Ethics iii. § 10. 30 
If we call good every kind of conduct which aids tlie lives 
of others., then [etc,], 

6 . Applied to God, sometimes in the wide sense, 
as connoting moral perfection generally, and some- 
times with more restricted reference to His bene- 
volence (cf. sense 7 ). 

<rxooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xvHi. 19 paewaa^ .sc haelend hwi 
seg.st pu me godne, nis nan man god baton god ana, ax-^ 
E. B. Psalter cvi. t Schriue.s to Tauerd, for gode lie is. For 
in werld es merci his. c 1420 Avmv. Arth, Ixxi, Gud Gode, 
that is grere, Gif him .sory care ! X739 Watts Psalm 
Lxm. ii, Thou Great and Good, 'Ihou Just and Wise, 'I'hou 
art my Father and my God ! X817 Coleridge SibylL Leaves 
225 It was a wicked woman’s curse— God’s good, and what 
care I? 

b. Hence in exclamations containing the name 
of God or some substituted expression, as good 
GodJ good gracious / good halloio / good heamns t 
good lack! good Lord I good me! for which see 
the different words. 

c 1386 Chaucer ClerEs T. 852 O gode god ! how gentil 
and how kinde Ye semed. 35^ J. Aldav tr. Boaystuan's 
Tkeat. World M vji, But good God, the Divell hath^ ro 
entred into men at this daye* 3S<5S N orth G ueuards Dialt 
Pr. IV. xviii. 163 Good lord yt is a wonder to see what sturr 
there is in that mans house. 3638 Cowlfy Love's Riddle 
V. i. Your Sonf good lack. ^1765 Chteld Morice x. in 
Child Balloiis iv. (3886) 270/a Good hallow, gentle sir and 
darae* My errand canna wait. 3782 Cowper Gilpin 61 

* Good lack ! ’ quoth he, ♦ yet bring it me 3798 in Spirit 
Pitbl. yrnls. (3709) II. 2x6, I am ready to front I Dear me 1 
O la 1 Good me f 3843 Haliburton Attachi IL i. 8 Good 
Heavens, Mr. Slick, how can you talk such nonsense % 3862 
Buhgon Lett.fr. Rome 51 1'lie impression made in a block 
of marble by our Saviour’s feet, (and good gracious ! such 
feet !). 38^ Bksant Demoniac v. 60 ‘Good Lord 1 What 
Fools !’ said the Physician. 

7. Kind, benevolent; gentle, gracious; fnendly, 
fiivourable. a. of persons. Const, to. Phrase, to 
be good enough (or so good as) to (do something). 

1154 C?. £. ^rom. an. 3137 pa the suikes underxroton Siet 
he milde man was and sofite and god, and ua iustise ne 
dide, pa diden hi alle wundor. a 3310 in Wright Lyric P. 
xxxvii, 105 'J’hench tliat he the nes nout god, He wolde have 
thyn huerte blotl. 3382 WvcLiF Ps. Ixxiili]. 3 How good 
the Got! of Ira«l; to hem that ben in ri5t herte.^ C3489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxii. 490 How raeke k liey- 
nawde, and good of kynde, to have made peiis in this 
roaner of wyse. 1548 Hall Chran.y Hen. Vilf 3oab, 
Let him resorte to me and I will be secrete and got4 to 
him, x6o2 Marston Ant. 4* Mel. in* Mks. 1856 I. 39 
Tis even the goodest Ladie that lireatbes, the roost amiabfc. 
1607 Shaks. Cor. iv. vi. xia If they Should say lae good to 
Rome. x6to B. Jonson Akh. 11. vi. It is the gouddest 
soule. x65a H- Cogaw ir. Scudery's Ibrahim n. iii. 45 He 
besought her to be .Sfj good as to relate to him all that had 
arrived unto her. 1656 Stanley Hist. I kilos, vi. 1 3701 ) 230 h 
One to the Gods so pious, good to Men. 3694 Day den Lot's 
Triumph. 11, ii. The gotidcst old roan I he drank my 
health to his daughter. , 3703 Siep-Moik. iv. 

iii, Will you be good And think with j*ity on the jo.st 
Cleone? x8o6 Simple Narrative I. 140 They say the devil 
is always gcnxl to bis own. 3876 'Prevelvan Macaulay I. 
i. 27 If she [Hannah More) would be good enough to come 
in, he [etc), 3893 E. Fbacock N. lirendon L 256 They 
were always gexju to roe.' 3895 C. Kkrnahan GM 4' Ant 
Bed. (ed. 4) 8' [Theyl were u> good as to let me associate 
bo »ks of mine with their mmes. 

b. of actions, dispositions, feelings, words. Of 
wishes : Tending to the happines.s or firo'^perity of 
a fKjrson. Good offices turn (see Offh' 8 , Toux). 
^ Cmi t&ords\ used ellipt. (wL, bomi verba) for 

* do not S|>eak so fiercely 

atom Amirtm 4B0 (Gr.) Wolde ic freondscif!«..|>inrie, 
; 5 if icmehtei beptan godne. C3375 Lamb. Horn, 3 Heo 
uraen on-^etn him.*B»d godcre heorte and sumroe mid 
ufele keonke. c 3205 I.AY* 66 $ Heo bine gretten roid 

f odene heore wordeii a 3400 Octmuan 6a T » holy pope 
eyni Clement Weddede hero with ^KLeuteEt, 3548 
HALLdmr., Mdm IV. mx Kyng Edwronde.. sente good 
woordes to the Erie of Pembroke, 3563 Hmtilies 11. 
Rogation Week 1. (1859) axS In some teHtifioitioQ of our 
gem hearts for hk deserts unto m. 3576 Fleming FemopL 
Epkt p A multitude inaumerable, whose good harts and 
well wishing you have wtm. *577 B. Goooi® Hertsbach's 
Hmb. L (1^1 15b, L« him gevethema good couatcfiance, 
and encourage them widi, rewardes* 3586 Hunsuon in 
Border Papers (3894) I. 3^ Soadrie cawses that Imde# 
me gimtlie to ttktriiist the Kinges good meaning towards- 
her MaJ«ty. ex^ Mmimm yem ef Malta v. Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 37s/» G#v««wr, good words ; be sot so furious. 


1637 Moryson ///a!, l 25 , 1 remember the good ofTiceS you did 
towards me a stranger. : a J63& Herbert yacula I'rudeut 
155 Good words are worth much and co.st little, ifiai 
R. HALLZ>r<f. to Bp. HPs Medit. Vows, I obtained of him 

f ood leave to. send them abroad. 3719 De Foe i, xvii 

leing likewise assured by Friday's father, ttiat 1 might de! 
pend upon good usage from their nation on hi.s account. 3802 
Pall Mall G. 39 Jam 1/2 The New. .University of LonS 
appears to be in that parlous state when no impartial person 
can be found to say a good word for it, 

■ c. Ill mildly clepreciative sense implying weak- 
ness or trustful simplicity. 

' X581 Savile Tacitus, Hist. iii. xx. (1501) 126 Shall we 
not then be forced to stand like good .silly fooles gazing 
and gaping at the height of their towers? 16x3 Shaks. 
Hen. VII f m. il 357 And when he thinkes, good ea.sie 
man, full .surely ' His Greatnesse' is a, ripening. , . 

8 . Piousi, devout ; worthy of approbation from 
the religious point of view. 

XI.. 0. E. Chron. an. 1086 He. waes milde fam' godum 
maiinum he God lufedon. isjj Tindale A mm. More Wks. 
(3573) »74/r If J good for the offering of a Doue, and 
better for a slu-pe [etc.]. 1581 Lamharde Eiren. 1. vi. 

(1588)35 Under the W’ord Good, it is meant also that hee 
loue and feare God aright, without the which he cannot be 
(Jood at all, ax66x Fuller HPrihks (1811) I. 34 He is 
called.. a Clood Man in the Cliurch, who is pious and 
devout in his conversation. 

b. of books, etc. : Tending to spiritual edifica- 
tion. 7'he good book \ spec, the Bible. 

1876 A. 'I’koi-Lope AutoHogr, Jii. (18831 I. 68 A young 
roan should no doubt, .spend thejong hours of the evening 
in reading goed books and drinking tea. iS^ J. Skelton 
Summers \ IV. ai^ Balmawlmppie 1, 160 In spite of the 
Gude Book and a bit sang at times the house feels lonely. 

t C. of a day or season observed as holy by the 
church. Good tide: (a) Christmas; (b) Shrove 
Tuesday. Cf. Good Friday, 

£3420 Liber Coiorum 37 Fro Martyn mes.se to gode tytle 
evyne. 1547 Salksluky Welsh Did., J wj/c/. .slnovetide, 
CtKid tyde. 1620 Frier Kush 10 'S’pon a good night, all the 
whole Cotivent assciul'led togrihtr in the (Juier. [1820 
WiLBiUHAM Chesh. GIms., U«r/iV..bhrovt tide.) 

9. Of a child : Well-behaved, quiet and obedient, 
not [giving Irtmble ( - K. sage, G. ariig). 

3695 Congreve Love for Love 11. iii, But come, be a good 
Girl, don’t i>erplfX your ] oor Unde. 1727 Boyes Did. 
Angi.-Fr. k.v,, A good (pr^mlmr) Boy, nn garcon sage. 
axZt^f^ Hood Lost Heir 30 Sitting a.s gootl a.s gold in the 
gutter, 3886 Mrs. Burnett Lit. Ld. Fauntieroy x. txBga) 
391 She was as good as gold, 

III. Gratif)ing, favourable, advantageous. 

10. Correspoudinii to -one’s desires; marked by 
happiness or prosperity; fortunate. Of news: 
Welcome, pletsinij. 

c8»s Vtsp. Psalirr xxxiii. [xxxiv.] 13 [la) Hwelc is roo-n 
se wile Hr & wiliaS! 7;vsian daijaK gode. a 1000 Bmy f 
Soul 38 Nis nu se ende to god, a 1330 in Wright Lyric P, 
xix. 59 Jesu Crist, heoveiie' kyng, 3«f us alle god endyne, 
<•3470 ^IIenry Walla, e n. 312 Thoimro anstierd; ‘Thir 
tithingis ar noucht gud *. 3483 Caxton Godfrey clxxxii. 
268 Alle theyr good ewr and fortune. 3535 Cover- 
dale 2 Sam. XX. 18 So came it to a good ende, X573 
J. .Sanford Hones Retreat, i 3576? 23 A joyful! feastewas 
to hee made in Floreme, for some good newx?s, x6oo E. 
Blount tr. Conestaggh (tid. 2)40 Let them g^e in a good 
h<jwer. 3768 Boyer JHci. Angl.-br. s. v., She's so high, 
that she U>uks for the goofi hour every moment. 1770 
Langhorne Plutarch (1879) H- 828/2 Pt*.tlemyof Cyprus, 
as Cato's go<jd stars would have it, took himself off by 
poison.^ 3776 Foute Bankrupt 1. Wks. 1799 IL 102 Never 
fear, things arc in a very good way. 1^3 jDickf.ks Ckristm. 
Carol iv. 140 When .she asked him faintly wh.at new.s .. he 
aptKiared embarrassed bow to answer. * is it good she 
'said, ‘or bad?*' 

b. of a wind ; Favourable. 

a X400 Oefouian 613 Good wynd and whedyr God hem 
sente. CX485 Digby Myst. (18H2) in. 1744 pe wynd k 
guCKl. 1568 CotAFToN Chrott. n. 2B0 And had so good 
winde, that , .she arrived before Calice [etc.]. 1625 J. Ch-AN- 
vn.L Voy. Cadis lo'l'hitt every sbipp might be apt to come 
forth with the first good winde, 3780 Falconer Diet. 
Marine, Sonrdre an vent, to Ii<»ld a gt'Od wind. 

C, Good afternoon ! good evening! i' good morn I 
good morning ! fgood time of day ! elliptical forms 
of salutation us«?d at inectinij^ or j^arling. Hence 
Good-morning ZL. nonc€'%vd.,\Cf^tij ^i^ood inorn- 
iiiL^h See also Good day, Good evrk. Good 
M oEEOW, Good moiit. 

t4:x4oo MorU Arth. 3476 Tlie gome graythely hym 
grette, and Imh. gude morw'ene. ^3460 "Joiomlij Myst, 
xii. 82 How, gyh, goode moriie, wheder goys thou, c 1500 
J'wjr* ChibtK Bk. y« in JBtbees Bk., To whom hou roetys 
come by pe weye, Curtasly * gode roorne ' |h)U sey. 15^ 
Stewart Cron. Scot. If. '636 'Phe Tisane ofCaldar, Schir, 
Gcd 30W gttde morue ! 1594 Shams. Rkh. ///, i. i, 1 22 Good 
time of day vnto my graeimw Ltntl. x6xi ^ — Cywk 
11. iii. 66 Our deere Soime, When you huue giuen good 
morning to your Mistrt% Attend the Queene imd vs. 380a 
G. CoLMAN lir. Grim, Rni, ^ Friar t, xxxvi, She met them 
every day, Good mornlnging, and how d'ye doing. xd6$ 
Dickens Mnt. Fr. i, vii, Wegg nods to the face, * Good 
evening I ^ , 

d. ( 7F have) a good time {of it ) : a period of 
enjoyment. (Now regarded as aa Americanism.) 

3666 Pi.fys Diary 7 Mar., So thither I went, and had a.*: 
£04x1 a time as heart cuuld wish. x6Jx Hickekingill Wks. 
(1716) IL 321 The Ortho<lox and Protestants had a good 
lime of it, 1845 Carlyle Cromwell (3850) IV, 33 Ihere 
they had a roodei'ateiy Mood time of it. 1863^ 1 ’rollope 
Mmhfi Ray H- vi. 309 Eating cake and drinking currant 
wine, bet not haviiiK, on the whole, what out Aroeri^ 
frieswls call a f«wd turn of it. *891 Stevenson & I« 0»- 
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bourne it rocker (1892) 14 To enrich the world with things of 
beauty, and have a fairly good time myself while doing so. 

e. : tQ sleep nodisturbedly 

|inri restfuUy. (So F. une bonne mtit.') 

vjot W. Pbnn In Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 47 My daughter 
, .has had a good night and is better. 

11. Said of things which give pleasure, a. 
Pleasant to the taste, f Also of odours. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 73 Nardus %l spica, seo is brunes heowes 
Sc godes stances, c torn Ag’s. Ps. cxviii. [cxix.l 103 Me is 
on gomum god 8t swete )>in agen word, c 1350 Lej^. Pood 
(1871) 73 So gude sauore gan |?ai fele, pat [etc.]. 1599 H. 
Buttes Dyets drie Dinner Cb, Drinke old wine of good 
savour upon them. 1653 Walton Angler ii. 58 You wil 
find him very good [to eat], 1670-1 Narborough yrnl, 
in A cc. Se7f. LaJe Pey. u (1694) 124 Small Blackberries, 
good and well-tasted. 1684 Yorksh. Dial. 484, I think you 
have nut din ’d^ here’s a good smell. 1755 Hay MartiaVs 
Epigr. 11. xlviii.no Wme, and good fare. 1756-82 J. 
Warton /A'jr. Pope v®d. 4) I. iv. 221 His ruling passion of 
good-eating. 

to. Agreeable, amusing, entertaining. Of a jest, 
speech : Smart, witty. Also in phrase as good as 
a play. Good company (see Company 4 c). 

1530 Palsgr. 367/1 God sende you good company, Dieu 
vans doynt bon enconfre. x66o Pepys Diary x8 Sept, 
Here some of us fell to handicap, a sport that I never knew 
before, which was very good, Ibid, 26 June, He 

answered ; ‘ That is a good one, in faith ! for you know 
yourself to he secure 1694, 1775 [see Good thing c]. 1875 
JovvETT Plato (ed. 2) HI. 304 Are they not as good as a 
play, trying their hand at legislation ? 

Iz. Conducive to well-being, health, or advantage j 
beneficial, profitable, salutary, wholesome. Const. 
for., t to. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 57 ]?set man godne mete ete. <7x175 
Lamb. Horn. 71 Ne wille ic noht j^et he sunfulie beo ded, 
ac libbe and nime godne red. c 1205 Lay. 5432 Hit wes 
god >at he spec. C 1320 Seuyn Bag. (W.) 1676 Sire,. .Thou 
dost hi a god counseil a 1^ Hampole Psalter cxviii, n 
Disciplyne of silence is goed. 1384 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 
505 If 1 errein bis sentense, I wil mekely be amendid, ^he 
by bo deth» if hit be .skilful, for bat I hope were gude to me. 
1^3 Caxton G* de la Tour F iv, Therfor this ensample is 
very good to euery woman to see. 1548 Hall Chron.y Hen. 
P'//,7 Before that this evell newly planted wede should straye 
and wander over the good herbes of his whole realme. 
1565 Cooper TAesaurus^ Cecubum^ . . a kinde of wyne 
good to digestion. 1573 J. Sanford Hours Recreat. (1576) 
95 A parable shewing that Malmesey is good at all tymes 
of ones meale. 1573 Tusser Hnsb. ii. (1878) 9 Ceres., 
with hit good lessons told me, that [etc.], H, Buttes 
Dyeis drie Dinner E iv b, Very gocid for the short winded, 
and spienaticke. ^ 1634 Sm T. Herbert 'Trav. 209 It is an 
He abounding with all good things requisite for mans u.se. 
xyxx H. Lamp Auiobiog. iii. (1895’ 27 Good counsel was 
dead, Ito go home I sham’d. i8ox C. Lowe in igzA Cent, 
Dec. 858 Knowing much better what is good for its children 
than these latter themselves. 

to. Useful as a remedy. Const. yZi;-, f against. 

<7x450 ME. Afed. Bk. (Heinrich) 101 Hit is g<x>d for al 
maner vices of sore yen. X577 B. Googe Heresback's 
Husb. 1. (X5S61 12 Beside, the pargetting or seeling, is 
a good .safetie against fyre. 1599 H. Buttes Dyeis drie 
Dinner C ij b, Their smell is wondrous good^ in <:ordiaque 
passions. Ibid. F y b, Good again.st the pauLsie and quiver- 
ing of the joints. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 767 The Water of 
Nilus-.is excellent Good for the Stone. 1711 Steele 
Sped. No. 156 f I A Woman’s Man.. is not at a loss what 
is good for a Cold, X744 Berkeley Stris | 9 Tar was by 
the ancients esteemed good against poisons. X883 Gilmour 
Mongols xxiii, 280 A Mongol, .asked in an earnest whisper 
if I had any medicine good for woun<is. 

13, Of an opinion, an interpretation, an account : 
Favourable, approving, laudatory. 

x6oi Shaks. Jul. C. II. I 14s Hls Siluer haires Will pur- 
cliase vs a good opinion. 16x7 Moryson I tin. ii. 57 With 
promise to make good construction of his actions. Ibid. in. 
6 Our very God is in a good sence said to be jelous. 1622 
Wither Philarete (1633) 594 purchase either credit to 
my name, Or gaine a good Opinion. X665 Boyle Occas. 
Reft. IV. iv. (1S48) 102 As the Apostles were Fishers of men 
in a good sense, so their and our grand adver.sary is a skilful 
Fisher of men in a bad sense. X813 Shelley Q. 213 

Whose applause he sells, .for a cold world’s good word. 

to. To take in good part (see Part r^.). f Hence 
ellipt., to take in good i,cf. L. boni consulere). 

1544 in Lodge ///wrif. Br. Hist. (1791) i- xxxix. 91 His 
Maiestie taketh in good your diligence. 

IV. With reference to a purpose or efiect. 

14. Adapted to a proposed end ; efficient, useful ; 
suitable. Covi?X. for. fto (a purpose or function), 
fo with inf In good f hour, time : see the sbs. 

a 1000 yuliana 102 He is to freonde god. <r 1000 Sax. 
Leeckd. 11 . 92 Sio bib god to dolhsealfe. <7x205 Lay. 521 
He nom his kene men )?a to compe weren gode.^ 1461 
Poston Lett. No. 408 II. 35 He and I thought that Richard 
Blouravyle were good to that occupacion. 1484 Caxton 
Fables oft Page iv. What are thoos that folowe the & wherto 
ben they good, issx Turner Herbal i. Fvb, The same 
[birch J is good to make hoopis of. X573 J. Sanford Hours 
Recreat (15761 49 Saying proverbially, that they [adv^ates, 
etc,] were good men to draw water to hxs mill. 1577 B. Googe 
Heresback's Hush. i. (1586) 29 b, The roote of it is good for 
nothing. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. i. 8 The^ Aspine ,good^ for 
Staves. X599 H. Buttes Dyds drie Dinner C iv b, The 
juyee is gQ<5d sauce to provoke appetite. x^Sxy Moryson 
IHn. ii. roi Like a Quince, requiring great cost ere it be 
good to eat. 1700 T. Brown tr. Fresny's Amusem. Ser. 
JSf Com. 70 What are they good for else but Having, or 
Starving? 1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. 88 Ah, Colonel! 
you'll never be good. . , Which of the Goods d’ye mean . 
good for something, or good for nothing? 1865 Carlyle 
Frdli . Gt . xv. iiL (187a) V. 294 He was not now good for 
much ; alas, it had been but little he was ever good for. 


fto. Easy. Const to mth injSn^ (Cf. Evil 4 b.) 

c X489 Ca^tov} Sonnes oft Aymen iii.g$ Traitours ben good 
to overcom ; they shall not now endure longe agaynst us. 
Ibid. ix. 224 The foure sonesof Aymon were good to knowe 
by thother. 

15. Chiefly of persons : Having the characteristics 
or aptitudes requiied or becoming in a specified or 
implied capacity or relationship. 

a. in concord with a sb. denoting function, 
relationship, creed, or party. 

a 1000 Caedmon's Dan. ii Wmshim hyrde god, heofonrices 
wear<l. r iaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 39 pe gode herdes wakieS 
on faire liflode ouer here orf. <7x205 Lay. 25475 Cniht he 
wes wunder god & he hafde swiSe muchel mod. a 1300 
Cursor M- 7761 Mani gode archer ^an was bar. 13 . . 

E. E. A Hit P. A. 1200 To pay be prince,. Hit is ful e)?e 

to be god krystyin. X548 Hall Chron.. Hen. VII. 23 b, 
Furnished with .Ixx. thousand good fightyng men. X613 
PuRCHAS Pilgrimage 250 He had heard even good 

Saracens affirme with griefe, that.. they could finde no 
Reason in it [the Koran], 1632 J. Hayward tr. BiondPs 
Eromena 84 For there have we good Chirurgions. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 680 Good Shepherds after Sheer- 
ing drench their Sheep. 1738 Swift Pol. Conversat, 102 
A good Wife must be bespoke, for there is none ready 
made. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 396 Good Latin 
scholars were numerous- 

b. esp. with agent-noun : Thorough or skilful in 
the action indicated. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 1Z07 Se bisceop ba ^^er ^esette gode 
sangeras & raaessepreostas. x5oo~2o Dv^bar Poems Ixiii. 
42 Monsouris of France, gud clarat-cunnaris. 1577 1 ^* 
Googe Heresback's Husb. i. (1586) 14 b, That the Bailiffe 
be a good riser, and that . . he may be the fyrst up in the 
mornyng. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary i. {1625) 7 Here 
is tAe ivhick .. a phrase never with us accustomed, nor 
with any good Writer, a 1784 [see Hater]. 1837 Dickens 
Pickn.vick ii, ‘ The Doctor, I believe, is a very good shot 
said Mr. Winkle. 

C. Competent, skilful, clever at or in (formerly 
also f for. ftf to) a certain action or pursuit. 
Sometimes used simply. So of a ship : -f Good 
under or with sail. 

1340-70 Ahx. 4 Dhid. 23 pe gentil genosophi.stiens bat 
goode were of witte, <7 1400 Sowdone Bab. 67 The maister 
sende a man to londe. Of diners langages was gode and 
trewe. 1548 Hall Chron.. Edw. IV. 209 The kynges shyp 
was good with sayle. 1561 Becon Sick Mans Salve Pref. 
(1572) A iij, ‘My dayes’, saith Job.. ‘are passed away as 
the ships that be good vnder saile, & as the Egle that flyeth 
vnto the pray c 1566 J. Alday tr. Boaysiuau's Theat. 
World T b, Cais Cesar was so good on horsebacke that [etc.]. 
16x7 Moryson I tin. in. 51 The Florentines, .good at the 
needle, 1656 Wood Lifte •2.7. July, He was very good for the 
treble violl, and also for the violin. 1700 T. Brown tr. 
Fresny's Amusem. Ser. ^ Com. 71 Brave Men indeed, if 
they were half as good at Praying, and Fighting, as they 
are at Cursing and Swearing. 1712 Steele Sped, No. 497 
F I Such whom he observ^ were good at a Halt, as his 
phrase was. 1776 Foote Bankrupt i. Wks. 1/99 II- 100 
Are you good at a riddle ? 1782 Nei-son in Nicolas 
(18451 1 - 64 He does his duty exceedingly well as an Officer : 
indeed I am very well off- They are all good. 1808 Sport- 
ing Mag. 'iS.yVTAX. 76 He., shewed good, but fell on his 
knees on one of his adversary’s blows. 1813 Scott Rokeby 
i. xiii, Good I am called at trumpet’s sound, And good 
when goblets dance the round. 1849 Thackeray 
i. XX, I am not good at descriptions of female beauty. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiu. III. 330 All comely in 
appearance, and good men of their hands, 

16 . Reliable, safe. In various specific uses, chiefly 
a. Comm. Of a trader: Able to fulfil his engage- 
ments ; financially sound. Of a life, with reference 
to insurance : Lifely to continue a long time, free 
from exceptional risks. Good debts: those which 
are expected to be paid in full. 

1570 Foxe A. ik Af. (ed. 2) xxytf^ Many . . passyng it ouer 
one to an other for good debt, as if it had bene ready money 
in their pur-ses. 1596 Shaks. Alerck. V . l iii. 15 My mean- 
ing in saying he is a good man, is to haue you vnderstand 
me that he is sufficient. 1605 Marston Dutch Courtezan 
in. ii* Ea b, Gar. Your bill had ben sufficient, y ’are a good 
man. 1632 Massinger APadam in. iii, Fair household- 
furniture, a few good debts.. I find. <2x661 Fuller Wor- 
thies (1840) I. iv. 20 He is called . . a Good Man upon the 
exchange, who hath a responsible estate. 1755 M a gens 
Insurances I. 403 These CoDtract.s are sold and re-sold at 
Pleasure, .when they are signed by good and known People. 
X788 Wesley Wl^. 1x872) VII. 2x9 The whole city of London 
uses the words rich an<i good as eijuivalent terms, 1805 
Sporting Mag. XXV. 193 , 1 stood firm, and upon ’Change, 
was univer.sally reported to be a good. man. X828 D. le 
M ARCHANT Rep. Claims to Barony Gardner 78 It was a 
sufficiently good life within the meaning of the terms of 
tWt insurance office. 183X T. L. Peacock Crotchet Castle 
iii. 34 Good and respectable, sir, I take it, means rich ? 

b. Good for (a certain amount) : {a) of a person, 
that may be relied an to pay so much ; if) of a 
promissory note, draft, etc., drawn for so much (cf, 

F. bon pour) ; hence in S. African use Good-for sb. 
(see qnot. 1879 ). 

1879 Atcherley Boerland 232 , 1 halted in order to cash a 
‘good for’ I held of the owner. I'hese ‘good fors’, which 
answer to an English 1 O U, are common enough in South 
Africa. 1882 Rider Haggard Cetyivayo 133 As there was 
no cash in the country this was done by issuing Government 
promissory notes, known as ‘ goodfors 

c. Good for (a period of time, an amount of 
exertion) : safe to live or last so long, wHl able to 
accomplish so much. 

1859 Dasent Popular Tates ftr. Nin'se^ 205 The lassie said 
she was good to spin ja pound Of flax in four and twenty 
hours. X893 F, , M. Crawford Marian Darche 1 . 140 There 


is nothing in the world the matter with him; he is good 
for another twenty year-s. Mod. Are you good for a ten 
miles’ walk? ' 

d. To t make, t become , come good for : to be 
surety for. Obs. exc. *SV. 

iS02i Ord. Crysien Men (W. de W. 1306^ i. iv. 45 The god- 
fader and god ihoder hen pledges & maketh good for hym. 
1591 Percivall Sp. Diet, A bom, making good, or under- 
taking for another, vadimonium, 1645 Rutherford Tryal 

Tri. Faith (1845) 79 He is become good to the Father for 
us. 1892 W. Ramage Last Words xxxiv. 322 Having come 
good for the transgressor the surety could be spared no 
part of the punishment. 

f e. Predicat Ively, of a space of time : Avail- 
able (for a purpose). 

X7I1 Bui^gell Sped, No. 77 f i Will . .pulled out his Watch, 
and told me we had seven Minutes good. 1749 Chesterf. 
Leii. {I792) 11. ceix. 295 You have still two years good, but 
no more, to form your character. 1749 Fielding !/ om Jones 
XVI. X, I suppose he hath not many Hours to live. As for 
you, Sir, you have a Month at least good yet. 

V, Adequate, effectual, valid. 

17. Of personal actions or activities: Adequate 
to the purpose; sufficient in every respect ; thorough. 
Good heed, good speed : see the sbs. 

1x54 O. E. Ckron, an. 1153 AI folc him Imiede for he dide 
god iustise & makede pais, <2 1310 in Wright Lyric P. 
XXV. 75 Jesu . . send tni soule god weryyng That y ne drede 
non eovel thing. Ibid, xxxvii. 103 ^ef thou nyniest wel god 
keep [etc.]. Ha ll Ckron . , Edw. I V, 240 b, The which 

de.syre, if the Fleminges had but geven good care to. 1584 
R. Scot Discov. Witcher, x. i. 177 The Prophet giueth vs 
good warning, 1617 Moryson Itin. 11. 66 [He] made a 
very good stand. Ibid. 156 So that except they steale their 
passage (which I feare most) 1 make no doubt but my Lord 
President will giue a very good accompt of them. 1639 
T. Brugis tr. Camus' Mor. Relat, Who did them good 
and speedy justice. 1726 Swift Gulliver iv. i, 1 drew ray 
Hanger, and gave him a good Blow with the flat Side of it. 
x8ao Shelley CEdipns i. 147, 1 have taken good care That 
shall not be. X849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. 1. 105 He 
admitted that the House. . had done good service "to the 
crown. 1878 S. Walpole Hist. Eng. I. 371 Society did 
not see anything either unseemly or unmanly in a nian 
administering a good beating to his wife. 

to. of a belief, conviction, leeling, will. For 
the phrases \obs. or aixh.') in good earnest, faitk^ 
sadness, sooth, truth, see the sb.s-; 

C1X75 Lamb. Horn. 5 We sulen habben ure heorte and 
habben godne ileafe to ure drihton. trisos St Lucy 43 in 
E, E. P. (1862) 102 pi bileue pat is so god : helped pi moder 
iwis, XS30 Tindale Answ. More's Dial. G j, A.s if a man 
said, the boyes wdll was good to haue geuen his father a 
bio we. 1617 Moryson Itin. 11, 203 Wee are in good hope 
they are all gone. 

18. Of a right, cl uim, reason, plea, proposition; 
Valid, sbund. Of a legal decision, a contract, an act 
of any kind : Valid, effectual, in force ; not vitiated 
by any flaw. To hold, stand good : see the vbs. 

a tooo A zarias i<w A pm dom sy god & genge. CX230 
Halt Meid. ig pu of earnest meiden to beo engle euening. . 
& wi8 god rib te hwen pu hare liflade. leadest. C13XS 
Shoreham 129 Ich dar segge mid gode ry5te, Tbat [etc.]. 
X340 Ayenb. 6 Ine guode skele me may zuerie wyp-outc 
zenne. c 1550 Cheke Afait xx. 4 Whatsoever is good 
reason I wil give iou. 1560 Da us tr. Sleidane's Comm. 
78 b, Ferdinando,. affirmed the kyngdome to be his by good 
right. 1562 Ad 5 Eliz. c. 12 § 4 Licences, .shall have Con- 
tinuance and be good only for one Year. 1568 Grafton 
Ckron. II. 100 Stood foorth and proved the former election 
to be good. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures >7 ft. If . . the land 
is geven to the sonne, and to the heire of the bodye of his 
father engendred, this is a goc^ fade, 1594 Hooker Eccl. 
Pol. i. (1676) 69 Under this fair and plausible colour, what- 
soever they utter passeth for good and currant. 1596 
Harington Metam. Ajax (1814) 107 And thi,s staiwis with 
good reason. 1599 Massinger, etc. Old Law iii. i, It is 

f ood in law too. 16x7 Moryson Itin. Having the 

,awes, .together with a good cause on his side. X689 Locke 
Goim'umt. i. § 149 Every Father of a Family , .had as good 
a claim to Royalty as these. <21732 Atterbury (J.), He is 
resolved now to .shew how slight the propositions were 
which Luther let go for good. 1755 Magens Insurances I. 
406 Goods not proved to be neutral Property might be con- 
demned as good Prize. x8x8 Cruise Digest ed. z) V. 509 
Although a recovery be a good bar to a remainder for years 
[etc.]. xBi^ Macaulay Hist Eng. xi. 111 . 29 Was not 
a letter written by the first Prince of the Blood, .at least as 
good a warrant as a vote of the Rump? X871 Morley 
Voltaire (x886) 8 The impression that the hearer, for good 
reasons or bad, happens to have formed. 1885 Sir F. North 
in Law Rep.^ 29 Ch. Div. 541 That part of the appointment 
being bad, did not prevent the limitation over being good. 
1898 MuRtsoN Sir W. Wallace v. 91 He promptly hanged 
such as failed to furnish a good excuse. 

19. Satisfactory or adequate in quantity or degree ; 
sufficiently ample or abundant ; considerable, rather 
great. For a good deal, few, many, see those words. 
7'o have a good mind to (see Mijstd). 

<21000 O. E. Chron. an. 913 Him heiig god dasl paes folces 
to. <2x000 Rood 70 (Gr.) We Sasr reotende gode hwile 
stodon on .staSole. cxzao Bestiary 404 Ne stereo ge no^t of 
8e .stede a god stimd deies. z^isoo Beket 69 Heo wende 
forth with wel god pa.s. 1382 Wyclif Luke vi. 38 I'hei 
schulen gyue in to 30ure bosum a good mesure, and wel 
fillid. c 1450 ME. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 72 Let pe seke vse 
per of.. a good qwanrite at ones. 1526 Tindale Ads ix. 23 
After a good while- 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 22 These 
thyinges were done a good space after. 1577 F- Googe 
FJeresbach's Husb. i. (1586) 1 b, Being noweof good yeeres 
and .sickely. Ibid. iv. 163 Beside, you must have.. good 
plentie of duste, wherein they may bathe and proyne them- 
selves. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 81 z\nd having obtained a 
good force from the relieving Turke.s and Tartars, he easily 
advanced. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. viiL 30 
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An Author of good Antiquity. 1665 Sir T, Herbert Trav, 
(1677) 356 Persons of such ingenuity and so good a purse as 
[etc.]. 3^687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1,34 To play and 
sing a good part of the day, 1759 B. Martin Nat. Hist, 
11 . Cardigan 364 There are a good Plenty both of River 
and Sea-fish. 2:799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 20 Fill one 
rocket shell with a good charge, quite foil. 1852 Dixon 
W. Penn xvi. (2872) 138 The composition of this work kept 
Penn at home a good part of the year. 2877 A. B. Horton 
in Molpney Forestry W, A/r, (xZBj) 38 The planting must 
be during the rainy season, as it requires a good quantity of 
water. 2885 World i hept. 11 A good number of deer have 
been shot during the last fortnight, 

b. Preceding another adj. (expressing either large 
size, strength, resisting power, or the like) to which 
it serves as a moderate intensive. Similarly \ good 
pretty - pretty good. (Cf. B. b.) 

c ihwelok Hand-ax, syi>e, gisarm, or spere, Or 
aunlaz, and god long knif. 253s Covekoale 2 Macc, iv. 42 
Some gat stones, some good stronge clubbes, 2548 U dale 
etc. Erasm. Par. Luke 149 b, A good preatie waie of. 2565 
Jewel RepL Harding ii6ix) 269 He hath some good prety 
skill in peeuish Arguments. 2586 PIarl Levcsister in Ley- 
cester Corresp. (Camden 1S44) 254 A good sharp warn 2593 
G. Giffard Diat. Cone. Witches 12 We have a 

schoolemaister that is a good pretie schoUer (they say) in 
the Latine tongue. 2646 H. Hammond in Ld. Falkland's 
View 25 A good large Province. 1787 ‘ G. Gambado * Acad. 
PJorsem. (2^9) 35 A good smart cut over his right cheek. 
1885 Daily News 16 July 4/7 It will take a good long time 
to bring them right. Mod. He writes a good bold hand. 

20. Qualifying a definite statement of quantity, 
to indicate an amount not less, and usually greater, 
than what is stated. Often following its sb., and 
so approaching an adv. (Cf. Full a. 8, P’ull adv) 

cxooo Sax. Leechd. 11 . 292 Genim gi^cornes leafa gode 
hand fulle. 2577 B. Googe HeresbacFs Husk in, fxsSd) 
144 Geve to every one three .spoonefnlle.s good. 1598 Stow 
Sftrw 349 More than a goode flight shot towards Kings 
Land, xdad Bacon Sylva § 27 Take Violets, and infuse a 
good Puj^iil of them in a Quart of Vineger. 266a J. Davies 
tr. Oleanus* Voy. Ambass. 27 A good quarter of an ell high. 
2690 Child Disc. 7'r(a2/<? (1694) 7 It is a good man’s work 
all the year to be following vintners and shopkeeper.^ for 
money, 2S34 L. Ritchie Wand, by Seine 26 We have three 
quarters goi^ to a voyage of half an honr,^ 1842 Mrs, 
Carlyle Lett. 1. 166 The Post-office, which is a good two 
miles off. 2876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der I, xii. 231 He., 
played a good hour on the violoncello. 

"VI. Idiomatic phrases. 

21. As g'ood. a. Orig, in phr, such as C?7/^) were 
m good ss it were as gooti for me (etc.) ; where good 
is the adj. In later developments, / were as good, 
I had as good (*= 1 might as well), good tends to be 
felt as adverbial: cf. H vvgzi. 22 . Hence occas. 
such uses as / may or might as good, where as good 
IS purely adverbial « as well. 

? a 2450 Thomas <$• Fairy Q. in Halliwell lUustr. Fairy 
MytkoL (1845) 66 Me had been as good to goo To the bryn- 
tiyng fyre of hell 2480 Robt. Devyll 343 in Had. E. P. P. 
I. 233 A man had ben as good to have be smytten with 
thonder. ! i4. , in Utterson Set. E, P. P. (1817) II. 36 One 
were, in a maner, as good be slayne. 25*3 Lo. Berners 
Froiss. (i8ia) I- 754 We were as good to go towardcs 
Flaunders as to^ Boloyne, 2573 G. Harvey Letterd>k. 
(Camden) 44 T'hai miht as good eate what Coales as deni me 
agajn. 2391 Lyly Endym, in. i. 32 As good sleepe and doe 
no harme, as wake and doe no good. 1603 A. Wotton 
Anno. Pep. Articles 59 Were not Christ a.s good have a 
troubled Church as none at all t 2647 Trapp Comm. 2 Cor. 
xiv. 2 As good he may hold his tongue, for God needs him 
not. 2668 Shadwell Sullen Lovers i. i. Wks. 2720 I. 27 She 
had as good have thrown her money into the dirt. 2672 
Flavel Fount. Life ii. 31 As good no Law as No Penalty. 
2697 Collier Ess. Mot. Suhj. n. 138 His Gold might as 

f ood have stay’d at Peru, as come into his Custody. 1789 
Irs. Piozzi Journ, France I, 299 It were as good live at 
Brest or Portsmouth . . as here, x8i6 Scott A ntiq. xv, * 1 had 
as gude gang back to the town, and take care o* the wean 
2843 Haliburton Attache 11 . xii. 209. I do suppose we had 
as good make tracks, for I don’t want folks to know me yet. 

b. As good as : advb. phr. « Practically, to all 
intents and purposes. 

1436 Libel Eng:. Pol. in Pol Songs (Rolls) II. 187 But if 
Englond were nyghe as gode as gone. 2330 Palsgr. 861/2 
As good as doone, quasi. 2333 Coverdai.b Neh. iv. 12 ’I*he 
lewes . tolde vs as good as ten tymes, 1577 H anmer A nc. 
EccL Hist. vin. vii. {1585) 249 A fierce bull which tossed. . 
and left them as good as dead, a 262a Donne Btou^ovaTo? 
(16.14) 147 Ske was brought very neer the fire, and as good 
as thrown in. « 2687 Petty Pol Aritk. i (2691) 27 ITie 
Seamen have as good as 12s. In Wages, Victuals [etc.]. 2699 
Bentley PkaL 492 Scipio,.and Cicero.. do lx>th as good 
a.s declare, that [etc.]. 27x2 Loud. Gaz, No. 4806/2 The 
Marriage . . is look’d upon to be as good as concluded. 
2827 Byron Beppo xxxv, In law he was almost as good as 
dead. 2872 Carlyle in Mrs. Carlyle's Lett. III. 19 We 
had intended to make no vi.s;its this year, or as goml as 
none. 2892 L. B. Walford Misekie/ ojP Monica viii, I as 
good as said you would. 

c. 'Jo be as good as {one^s word) ; to act up to 
the full sense of, to carry out fully. 

2S77 Stanyhusst Descr. Irel in Holinshed (1587) II. (K. 
O.j. 2638 Cromwell in Carlyle Lett, 4- Sp. App. ii, I doubt 
not but I shall be as good as my word for your money. 
2662~a Pepvs Diary 28 Feb., To be a.s good as my word, I 
bade Will get me a rod. 2723 Addison Guardian No. 136 
T 3 He has been m good as his promise. 2873 Jovvett 
/*/«/£! (ed. a)' III. 305, , 

221, ■ A. fram. To make up for ; to 

compensate for, atone for ; to siqiply (a deficiency), 
to pay (an expense), f Also (rarely) mlr., to make 
up or compensateyZir. 


2377 I.ANGL. P. PI B. XVII. 77 What he si;^neth more t 
meike the good here-after, 2389 in Eng. Gilds 7 pat alle |>e 
costages that be mad aboute hym be mad good of the box. 
2373-80 Baret Alv. S 823 If anie thing was stolne awaie, I 
euer made it good, a 1704 R. L’Estrange (J.), Every dis- 
tinct being has .somewhat peculiar to itself, to make good 
in one circumstance what it wants in another. 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe 11. xi, If you will make good our pay to us. 1757 in 
Scrafton Indostan <1770) 67 What has been plundered by 
his people [shall be] made good. 1810 Splendid Follies 1 1 . 
7, 1 like to make good for the trumpetersj and blow up .such 
a tune as would collect a gaping multitude from a mile 
distant. 1846 Trench Mirac.six 118621 196 Making good 
at least a part of the error by its unreserved conte.ssion. 
1884 Manch. Exam. 29 May 4/7 Any deficiency in repay- 
ment shall be made good out of the county ce.ss. 

b. To full'll, perform (a promise, etc.) ; to carry 
out, succeed in effecting [a purpose). 

2533 CovKRDALE 2 CkroH. vi. i6 Make good vnto my 
father Dauid that which thou hast promysed him._ 2637 
Norik's Plutarch N otes 512. 4a The ten thousand Grecians , . 
made good their retreat through Asia into Europe. 2702 
W. Wotton Hist. Rome 208 His Men would make good his 
Attempt. 2723 Bv xiGv.hi. Spect. No. 404 r 2 Nature makes 

f ood her Engagements. 2736 Butler Anal, i, v. (Tegg) 80 
keeping upon his guard in order to make good his resolu- 
tion. 2793 Smeaton Edystone L, § 129 She might . . make 
her course good to land us at Fowey. 2823 Scott Quentin 
D, xxxiii, Will you make good your promise? 2854 H, 
Miller Sch. Schm. (1858' 522 Making good his upward 
W’.'iy from his original place at the compositor's fnime, to the 
editorship of a provincial paper, 2866 J. Martineau Ess. 
I. 174 A discredited prophet unable to make good his word. 
2893 Earl Dunmobe Pamirs I. 314 The rebels managed to 
make good their retreat. 

c. I'o prove to be true or valid; to demonstrate 
the truth of (a statement), to substantiate (a charge). 
To make it good ttponany one, his person ; to enforce 
one's assertion by combat, or the infliction of blow.s. 
2533 Ld. Berner-s Froiss. I. clxi. 296, I shulde make it 
ood on you incontynent that ye haue no right to here my 
euyee. 2393 Shaks. Rotn. JuL v. iii. 286 This letter 
doth makegood the Friers words. 2596 Harington Met am. 
AJa.v 104, 1 . .wil make it good on their persons from the 
pm to the pike. 2607-23 Bacon Ess., Seeming Wise (Arb.) 
216/2 Some.. take by admittance that, which they cannot 
make good. 2663 GERmRR Counsel F viij b, You will . . make 
good . .that you are not of those who content themselves with 
. .outsidesof books. 2773 Junius Lett. IxviiL 334 , 1 am now 
to make good my charge against you. 2830 Scott Ivanhoe 
xii, I should like to hear how that is made good? 2873 E, 
White Life in Christ in. xxi. (2878) 303 His general argu- 
ment has been made good on other grounds, 
d, Toraakesureof; to secure ( prisoners) ; tohold, 
to gain and hold (one^s ground, a position), 

2606 G. W[oodcocke] tr. Justin's Hist, ii6b, His own 
kingdom.. he long honorably had made good against his 
enemies. 2617 Moryson ///». ii. 266 This Fort his Lp. and 
his Company made good, till he was relieved from the Lord 
Deputie, 2643 Deciar. Comm., Rek Irel. ^2 But being un- 
armed . . they could not make good their Prisoners. 2663 
Butler Hud. i. i. 700 The Bear, .being bound In Honour 
to make good his (ground, 2804 W. Tennant /«</, Recreai. 
(ed. 2) I. 326 The invaders have hardly any opportunity of 
making good a livelihood in the field. 2843 Arnold liisi. 
Rome ill. 1 17 The walls ..of Rome were ordered to he 
made good against an attack. 

t e. 7 b tnake one^s part or party good ; to make 
a successful resistance i^see Pabt, Party), Obs, 

f. To repair ; to replace or restore (what is lost 
or damaged). 

2^ Grafton Chron. II, tsS If any were perished by 
keping, then the Abbot to make them good. 2736 Leoni 
Alberti’s Archil II, 229/2 In making g<^ this break you 
must not work it up quite to the rest of the building, 1793 
Smeaton Edystone L, | 222 I’he space which had been 
previously occupied by the rock so cut down must have been 
made good by fresh Matter, 1884 Law Times Rep. LI. 
161/2 The appellants undertook, .to makegood any damage 
done to the profierty. 2889 Yorksk. A rckseol JmL X. 556 
They have been entirely removed and the place made good 
with plain stonework, 

g, ahsoL To fill up even or level. 

2793 Smeaton Edystone A. | 38 A set of .short balks were 
laid . . upon the next step .. so as to make good up to the 
surface of the third step, 

h. intr, (See sense 16 d.) 

•!I23. Good old (see Old a.), 

B. adv. 

a. qualifying a vb. In a good manner; well. 
Obs. rare exc. in vulgar or sfarig phrases. Also 
in phrase t as good ^ as well as^. f b. quali- 
fying an adj. or adv., with intensive force : In a 
high degree, * right ^ Obs. (Cf. A. 19 b.) c. In 
the phrase as good (see A. 21 ) the adj. sometimes 
becomes an adv. through change of construction. 

In gmd cheap the word ts not originally an adverb : see 
CuEAf sb. a. 

*3 , , AT, Aim 6267 Tbikke and schort and gad sette, 
niSo WY«n.iF Sel Wks. Ill, xjo And gode uiarke how 
Crist .. bad his gostly knyghtes go Into m ho world, 243* 
tr. SecretmSeereifPriiv. Prw. (E. £. T, S.) 146 Thesgooaes 
byth oomyn als good to willde bestls as to mm. a 
Sir N. L’Estrangk in^W, J. Thoms Amcd.i^ Tmditiom 
tCwden 2839) 50 Having a fellow before him good refme- 
torie and stwbborne. Ibid. 59 Hiey . , good fiercely Iwqiaa to 
trus^ up. / bM. 74 A sturdie vagrant . . begged good-saudly 
on Sir Drue Drurie. 2887 F. Fit Anas, Jr. Saddle ^ Ufocassm 
vu. 231 I'U fix them — aiid fix them good while I’m about it. 

O* quasi -.lA and sb. 

X. I. The adj, used abso/. as piumi : Good per- 
sons- Now only m' the moiml saise, and always 
with the (exc- occas. in good and bad). 


ri30o Cursor M. 25249 (Cott. Galba) On dome!!:day..he 
euill sail fra he gude be drawn, <22450 Le ^lorte Arth. 
2157 Crete pyte wa.s on eyther syde So fele goode ther were 
layd downe, a i$gz H. Smr u Serm. (1637) 422 The good 
are k no wne, becau.se none but they which are good, .strive 
to be better. 2613 Shake. Hen. VII I, v. v. 28 All Princely 
Graces . . With all the Vertues that attend the good, Shall 
.still be doubled on her. <2x732 Prior Henry iy Emma 713 
With power invested, and with pleasure cheer’d, Sought by 
the good, by the oppressor fear’d. 2746 Smollett R'eproof 
97 Sworn foe to good and bad, to great and small. 2820 
Shelley Death, a D/rr/. 4 Where , . the good cease to 
tremble at Tyranny’s nod. 

b, sing., referring to God. rare““^. 

2824 Cary Dante, Par. vin. 103 I’he Good, that guides 
And blessed makes thi.s realm which thou dost mount. 

II. The neuter adj. used absol., passing into sb . : 
That which is good. 

2. In the widest sense: Whatever is good in 
itself, or beneficial in effect. 

Beenwd/iZ.) 955 A 1 walda }>ec gode forgylde { c 2000 Ags. 
Gosp. Matt. xii. 35 God raann soblice ot godum goldhorde, 
bring'S god for 3 , c 2200 Vices Virtues wMZ) 27 Na |>ing 
ne mai Be jeUmpen ne to-cumen neiSer ne end ne god.. 
bute [etc.], a 2300 Cursor M, 27675 Quere |)e e.s for ill or 
od. 1435 Misyn Fire of Love it. ix. 90 Betwyx guyd and 
etwix euyll. 2590 Shaks. 7 'wo Genii v. iv, 156 'J 'hey are 
reformed, ciuill, lull of good, And fit for great employment. 
1633 W. Capps in E, D. Neill Virginia Veiusta (1885) 129, ' 
I thinke God hath sent him in mercie for good to us, 2688 
Mikgf- Fr. Diet. s.v. Bring, 'I'o bring a Child to know 
Good from Evil, 2748 Butler Serm. Wk.s. 1874 1 1 . 304 
A person may make amends for the good he has blamably 
omitted. 28x3 Shelley Q. Mab m. 153 He who leads In- 
vincibly a lifeof re.sokue good. 2842 Lane Arah.Nis. 1 . 117 
Remote from virtue or good, 2873 W. S. Iyi-er Hist, 
Amherst Coil, 444 A prayer-meeting on Sunday evening 
which, .has become a power for good in the College. 

b. The good portion, side, or aspect (of any- 
thing). (Cf. sen.'C 4 .) 

2670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals lu iii. 182 Having growm to 
a capacity of penetrating into the good and bad of an 
affair.^ 2838 J. B. Norton Topics 152 The absence of 
necessity for the measure, its many evils, and its' 'little 
good. 2884 Ruskin Pleasures Elng. 22 True knowledge of 
any thing or creature is only of the good of it. 

а. The well-being, profit, or benefit (of a person, 
community, or thing), 

972 BUckl. Horn. 75 Swylce eac on okres gode been 
swijje jefeonde. a 2300 Cursor M. 25274 l>e ferth bon )7ou 
askes fade, bath far lijf and saui gode. xgJio Hampole Pr, 
Consc. 52x0 , 1 was hanged iq»n kerode, liytwen twa thefes 
for yhour gode. 2622 Bible 7 'ransl. Pref. x Zeale to pro- 
mote the common i|ood. 2612 B. JoNsoN Catiline iv. ii, 
If he had employ’d I hose excellent gifts.. Vuto the good, 
not ruin, of tne .State, tbnq Yarranton Eng. Improv. 200 , 1 
shall , .joyn in any thing that may be for all our goods. 1773 
Goldsm. Slie Stoops to Conquer iv, Were you not told to 
drink freely . .for tlie good of the house? 1773 M r.s. Chapone 
improtK Mind IL 34 Be thankful to the kind hand 
that inflicts [pain] for our good, 1786 Burns I\va Dogs 
248 In.. some gentle Master.. .ihrang a parliamentin, For 
Britain’s guid Ins saul indenrin. 2833 Keisle Serm. iv. 
(1848) 86 Those who invent any project for the good of 
niankiud, commonly entertain high hopes of the success of 
their invention. 2863 Gp;o. Kuor Romola n. xxviii, Love 
does not aim simply at the conscious good of the wloved 
object. 

4. The resulting advantage, benefit, or profit of 
anything. (Cf. sense 2 b.) 

2702 Rowe A mb, Step-Moth, iv. t. 2744 What is the good 
of Greatness but the Power. 2737 Bracken Farriery Impr. 
(1756) I. 288 What is the Good of putting down a long 
Train of Recipes?^ 2836 E. Irving Babylon fl. viir, 265 No 
one will believe, in iact, more than he can understand; 
and that is generally as. much as he can see the good of. 
2878 Jkvons Prim, / oL Eton. 24 There could be no good 
in building docks unless there were .ships to load in tnern. 
2883 Gilmour Mongols xxvi, 31 x, I began by asking them 
what good they sup|X>sed the repetition w'as calculated to 
effect, 2883 HowKLiii Silas Lapham (1891' L 148 The 
Colonel laughed all the more. He was going to get all 
the good out of this. 

б. Phrases. (See also Agood.) 

a. To do good: (a) to act rightly, fulfil the 
moral law; {b) to show kindness /<?; (£■) to em- 
ploy oneself in philanthropic work ; {d) to im- 
prove the condition of, be beneficial to (const, lo 
or dal .) ; so in much good may it da you (and 
shortened forms: see esp. Diciii, often ironically. 
7'o do any good : lo efiect any gotxi result ; also, 
to make progress, *get on imj rove, thrive, f To 
speak, say io {a person) good: to address kindly. 
To s^ak, so^, t ihimk gmd of ; to praise, report 
or think well of. 

r8®s Vmp. Psalter xiiifi]. t Nis se 5 e doe god nis o 3 
enne. 972, cxooo [s«e Evil sk a], 22^ <9. E. Ckron. an, 
1x35 Wua sua bare his byrthen gold & sylure durste nan 
man sei to him naht bute god. m xawo Moral Ode 17 Er^e 
we b «>0 to done god. axswS Amcr. R. ji6 pe put deo 
muche god to mom anew, a 2;p» Ctcrs&r M. xi8o6 Hu 
had he hert to seed hnir blod pat neuer did til him hot 
goddf c*4j» Syr Gener. 0319 Lucas him goode spake 
and hoaourii, And vnto hk deUueraunce he procured. 
iC24% Caxton SoPmes 0/ Ay mm tx. 217, I cowae nother 
ete nor drynke ony thyng that dyde me goode. 2533 
CovK«DAt» Acts X. tE lesus ..went* aboute tk dyd §pod. 
ibid. X Jim. vL 28 Charge them whiche are riche . . That 
they do goed, 2377 B. Gooo* HerwsbacNs Hmk i. (2586) 
x8 h. Some of them doo good to the grouude the yeere 
folowyne. 48x632 Donne Zell (26521 64 Much good do it 
you. 2640 SwiRLBY Si. Patrick v. i. It 3 b, I cannot doe 
good upon water and sallads. 2638 W. Burton Comm. 
Anl&ninus 242 Whose opinion Camden at first thought good 
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of. 1698 Fryer ^ cc. E. India <5- P. 314 He finding no good 
to be done with me, began [etc.] 1583 Bisi. A/m £a/ii’ 
mores 1 1 . 59 Well, much good may do you ! a 17^ Johnson 
in Mrs. Piozzi Anecd. o/y. U786) 208 His learning does no 
good, and his wit . . gives us no pleasure. 1842 Ld. Houghton 
in T. W. Reid Life (1891J I. vii. 287 His pretty, dressy wife, 
too, does him no good, as she does nothing to please or 
attach the people. 1855 yrtii. R. Agric. Sac. XVI. 1. 29 
The animal . . falls out of condition ; he aimears ‘ to do no 
good to use a familiar - .phrase. 1879 E. Garrett House 
by PFks. 11 . 102 Sometimes I doubt if sne will be as ready 
to begin doing good again. 

to. To the good : as a balance on the right side ; 

e. g. as net profit, as excess of assets over liabilities, 
or the like. 

1882 Spectator 29 Apr. 552 Boasting that he. .had so much 
heavier a balance at the bank to the good, in consequence. 
189s Ld. Watson in Xmw Times Rep. LXXIII. 37/1 They 
have sold their patent . . for . . 30,000/., and .. allowing a 
reasonable deduction for those items which they have dis- 
bursed, there still remains to the good a very considerable 
sum of money. 1898 Pall Mall Mag, Christmas No. 584 
He was two wins to the good. Mod. i finished the work in 
time, with two days to the good. 

e. To good'. t(a) gratuitonsly, kindly (oh.) ; 
(5) so as to secure a good result. 

832 Charter of Lufu in 0 . E. Texts 446 For mine saule 
and minra frienda and me^a Se me to gode j^efultemedan. 
cxzso Gen. 4* Ex. 2890 Hemseluen he fetchden Se chaf, 
3 e men Sor hem to gode ^af, And S03 holden 3 e ti3eles 
tale. 1839 W. E. Forster in T. W. Reid Life 118881 1 . 
U2, I have disposed of all my copies [of the book] but one; 

I hope to good, 

d. To come to good (cf. Come v. 45 g ) : in early use 
of a dream, f to come true ; in later, to yield a good 
produce or result, f To turn to good (const. datC) : 
to prove to a person’s advantage. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5070 A 1 was for i tald a drem |>at cum- 
men es now to godd, i tern. 1373 Tusser Ilusb. xiii. (1878) 
29 It is an ill wind turnes none to good. 1623 W. Balcan- 
QUAL Spittle Serm. (1634) 58 The seed that came to no 
good in the thirteenth of Matthew, 1850 Tail’s Mag. 
X VII, 708/1 The marriages of Engli.sh people with foreigners 
seldom come to good. 1884 Sat. Rev. 7 June 731/2 The 
scheme, .could not. .have come to good. 

f e. 75? can or know one’s good : to know how 
to behave. To can mikel good : to be highly ac- 
complished. To can no good : to he untrained. 

c 1369 Chaucer Dcthe Blauncke 390 A whelp that . . 
couue no goode. ^ c 1374 — Troylus-^. 106 This Diomede, as 
he tliat coude his good, Whan this was done, gan fallen 
forth in speche Of this and that. C1385 — L, G, IV.. Dido 
252 And therewithal so mikel good he can. 1412-20 Lvdg. 
Troy-bk. i. v. (1513) Ci b, For who was euer yet so mad or 
wood That ought of reason konne a ryght his gtxid To gyue 
fayth. .I'o any woman without experyence. 239® Srenser 
F. Q. I. X, 7 A gentle Squyre, In word and deede that shew’d 
great mode.stee, And knew his good to all of each degree. 

f. For good (and all)i as a valid conclusion; 
hence, as a final act, finally. 

15. . Pari. Byrdes A ij, Than desyred al the Byrdes great 
and smal to mewe the hauke for good and all. 1603 in Crt. 
4* Times Jos. / (1849) 1 . 25 D'Auval ,, is gone for good and 
all. 1687 Congreve Old Bach. i. i, Ay, you may take him 
for good-and-all if you will. 1711 Swift JrnL to Stella 
4 July, This day I left Chelsea for good, (that’s a genteel 
phrase), a 173a T. Bo,ston Crook in Lot (1805) 37 He was 
obliged for good and all to leave his country. 1850 J. H. 
Newman Diffic. Anglic. 324 Throw off, for good and all, 
the illusions of your intellect. 2882 W. E. Forster Let. to 
Gladstone to Apr, in T. W. Reid Life (1888) II. viii. 421 
This morning we released Parnell— not for good, hut on 
parole. 

g. colloq. To he any ^ some ^ no good : to be of 
any, some, no use. Also of persons, to be no good^ 

‘ to be a bad lot V to be worthless. 

2842 J. H. Newman Lett. (1891) 11 . 396 There is no good 
telling you all this ; but it relieves ine to do so. 1848 
— Loss Gain 324 It ’s no good talking. 1868 Dasent 
Jest 4* Earnest (1873 > II. 359 Those which follow you, what 
sort of things are they, and what good are they? 1874 
Micklethwaite Mod. Par. Churches 2x2 If they [curtains] 
are heavy enough to be any good at all, they are a great 
obstruction to the entrance. 2873 Dasent Vikings III. 199 
Then your feeling will be some good. 2886 H._ Conway 
Living or Dead Yx.. I tried to get it from Claudine, but it 
was no good.^ i^S Marie Corelli Sorrows Satan x. 
(1897) III He is no good, I tell you. 

III. A particular thing that is good. 

[Cf. G. gut (pi. gkter\ Du. goed (pi. goedereti), a good, 
an advantage; property, a piece of property, an estate. 
Sense 9 below seems to be a_ specially Eng. develonment. 
In the Scandinavian langs. this sb. (: — OTeut. *gddo^. the 
neut. of the adj.) does not exist, but the ordinary neut. form 
of the adj. (ON. gott. Sw., I>2..godt) is used absol- oras sb., 
and its genitive (ON. Sw., Da. gods) has passed into 
an indeclinable sb. with the sense ‘property’.] 

6 . Something, whether material or immaterial, 
which it is an advantage to attain or possess ; a 
desirable end or object. Now only in sing.j exc. 
in philosophical (ethical) language. 

£'2300 Cursor M. 27587 (Cott. Galba) Pride it es, if a 
man wend his gudes war noght of grace him send. 23 . . 
E. E. A Hit, P. C. 286 pou art god, & alle^ owdez ar 
grayl?ely J>yn owen, C2325 Deo Gratias 13 in E. E. P, 
(1862) 129 Whon i seo goode depart .so To sura Mon god 
sent gret solas, And sum Mon ay to lyue in wo, pen sei i 
deo gracias. ^2374 Chaucer Boeth. i. metr. i. i (Camb. 
MS.) Fortune vnfeithful fauorede me wi,j lyhte goodes, 
2532 Hervet Xenophon's Housek. 3 Than . . ye call those 
thinges goodes, that be profitable, and those thynges that 
be hurtefull be no goodes?^ 1583^ Golding Calvin on 
Deui, clxxi. 1663 To enter directlj’' into the possession of 
all those goods which ly hidden from vs. 2630 Lennard 
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tr. Charron’s Wisd. 1. v, § i (1670) 16 The goods of the 
body are Health, Beauty, Chearfulness, Strength, Vigour. 
2^3 Sir T. BiKO^ainReiig. Med, (1869) 27 Not to be content 
witn the goods of mind, a 1677 Barrow Serm. xxviii. Wks. 
(1686} III, 313 Pleased with true goods, and displeased at 
real evils incident to us. 2709 Steele Tatler No. 49 P 6 
Amanda’s Relish of the Goods of Life, is all that makes 
’em pleasing to Florio. 2785 T. Balguy Disc. 22 I'he 
goods of the mind.. are not less empty. 2790 Burke Fr* 
Rev. 48 The institutions of policy, the goods of fortune, 
the gifts of providence, are handed down to us. 2823 
Bentham Ration. Revu. 113 Reward in its own nature is a 
good, 2865 Geo. Eliot in Cross Life (1885) II. 400 Life. . 
is a doubtful good to many. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 

3 The relation of the goods to the sciences does not appear. 
2883 H. Spencer xxiCouteynp.Rev.yCLVil. 8 The American, 
eagerly pursuing a future good, almost ignores what good 
the passing day offers him. 

b. Jdighest (firsts chiefs etc.) good : — Summum 
Bonum. 

a 2000 Boeth. Metr. xx. 92 (MS. B.) Eart pe selfa past 
hehste good. 2426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 5900, 1 wende 
trewly..That O gret Good most .souereyn Sholde..Make a 
thyng ffor to be ful. 2387 Golding De Mornay xii. 24 I'he 
same one is called the onely good and the goodnes it selfe. 
A 1623 Overbury A IVife. etc. (1638) 168 He is the first 
good to himselfe, in the next file, to his P’rench I'ayior. 
2668 R. Steele Ckr, Husb. Callingv. (1672) 1 10 Lo.ss ofgoods 
is not the loss of the chief Good. 1698 Norris Pract. 
Disc.YT . tZ'] Qtodi. only is the true Good, End and Centre 
of all Rational Natures. 1738 Wesley Ps. iv. vii, 'I'hou 
ha.st on me bestow’d. .The Taste Divine, the Sovereign 
Good. 

t e. occasiofially. A good quality, virtue, grace. 
ri38o Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 18 pis Goost anoyn- 
tide Crist w ip good is of grace as fulli as ony man my^te be 
anoyntid. C2440 Gesta Rom. xciii. 423 (Add. MS.) The 
blessid virgine asked of the deuyll, ‘ say me, whethere pes 
iij synnes, lechery, couetese, and gloteny, mow be to- 
gedre in oon herte with these goodes, contricion, wepyng, 
and purpose of amendyng ? ’ 1563 Homilies 11. Rogation 

Week I. (1859) 474 The goods and graces wherewith they 
were indued m soule, came of the goodnesse of God only, 
f d. A good action. Oh. 

2606 G. W[oodcocke] tr, Justin's Hist. 38 a, For which (as 
if he would be expeditious in this good) the Maisters of such 
workes were straight procured by proclamation. 1700 
Dryden Falles. Pal. ^ Arcite in. 384 He seldom does a good 
with good intent. 

7. Property or possessions ; now in more restricted 
sense, movable property, 
a. pL (See also Chattel 4 c.) 

<r9So Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxv. 14 Monn. geceigde ? 5 e^nas 
his & gesalde Saem godo his. c 2000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xii. 18 
Ic secge minre sawle eala sawel pu hsefst mycele god. a 1300 
Cursor M. 4261 (Cott.) And ioseph dueld wit his meigne, 
And has his godes all in hand. <^1300 Ibid. 2931]^ (Colt. 
Galba I pe nighend case [of cursing] on all pa lies bat 
gastly gudes selles or byes. 2382 Wyclif Ltdee xVx. i He 
hadde wastid his goodis, c 2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xv. 68 
Him behufez gyffe hir a porcioun of his gudes. « 1372 
Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 402 The inquisitioun tane of 
all your guidis, movable and iminovabill. 2388 Marprel. 
Epist. (Arb.i 22 When Waldegraues goods was to be sjjqiled 
and defaced. 2642 Termes de la Ley 49 The Civilians 
comprehend these things, and also lands of all natures and 
tenures under the word Goods, whi<.h is by them divided 
into Moovables and Itnmoovables. 2683 Baxter Parapkr, 
N. T.j Matt, xxiv. 15-18 Stay not to .save your Goods or 
Clothes. 1789 Brand Hist. Newcastle II. 531 7 iote. Some 
disorderly persons broke and entered into a house . . and 
took away and destroyed several goods. 2827 W. Selwyn 
Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) II. 728 Before probate and before 
any seizure, the law adjudges the property of the goods of 
the testator in the executors. 2840 Dickens Old C. Shop 
xii. The goods being once removed, this house would be 
uncomfortable. 

Proverbs. 2346 J. Heywood Proz>. (1867) 38 He that hath 
plentie of goodes shall haue more. 2^4 Hislop Prov, 
Scot. 15 A man has nae mair gudes than he gets gude o’. 

•j] The plural form occurs as a sing. : Property, an 
amount of property. (Cf. sense 7 d.) 

1542 Udall tr. Erasm. Apopkth. 242 a, When his goodes 
was preised to bee sold [etc.]. 2556 Chron. Gt'. Friars 

(Camden) 77 Alle the platte, coppys, vestmenttes, wyche 
drewe unto a gret gooddes tor the beliojffe of the kynges grace, 
to. sing. Oh. exc. arch. 

2234 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. xxyj Oc namen al pe 
god oaet par inne was. 1297 R. Olouc. (Rolls) 10193 Alle 
be cfchebissopes god, that be vond in pis lond. 1373 
Barbour xvii. 105 So gredy war thai till the gude, 
That [etc ]. c 2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xvL 74 He knew no^t 
pe thowsand part of his gude. C2449 Pecock Repr, lu. vii, 
316 No layman . . schulde haue eny good in propre lord- 
schip, and that whether thilk good were mouable or vn- 
mouable. a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) 
Cc b, The more goodde I hadde, the more couetous I was. 
2356 Lauder Tractate 2Z2 3 e suld not chuse thaim for thair 
blude, Nor for thare ryches, nor thare gude. 1600 Holland 
Livy V. vi. (1609) 138s note^ For feare least if thejj; had 
gathered good [etc.]. 2630 Trapp Gen. xlvii. 14 

Misers will as ea.sily part with their blood, as with their 
good. 2873 Brown ing Red Colt. Nt.-Cap 259 Guardianship 
Of earthly good for heavenly purpose. 
prov. 1546 J. Hkywood Prov. (1867) 35 Evill gotten good 
neuer proueth well 

^Q. A man of good*, a man of property, rank, 
and standing. Chiefly Ohs. 

2393 LanglT P, pi. C IV. 215 Suche a maister ys mede 
a*mong men of goode. 2325 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) 
I. 1 13 'I'he lordis and men of gud in the cuntra bout thaim. 
2533 Stewart Croiu Scot. l. 53? The king wes tane and 
men of gud threttie. 2583 Leg. Bp. Si. Awirois icxxi in 
Satir. Poems Reform, xlv,, Galloway was a man of gude, 
Discendit of a noble hlude. 

•pd. sing. Money. (A) groat good: a great sum 
of money. Marriage good ; a marriage portion. Obs. 


:^GOOB. : 

<^2340 Cursor M. 19054 (Trin.) Petur h Ion pei hi him 
5ode And he bad of hem som gode. c 1400 Desir. Troy 
1 1731 Gedrit was the goode, & gon for to kepeTo .sure men 
& certen pat sowme to deliuer. c 2430 Tryam. 1306 
He askyd hym gode for chary te. <.'2460 Fortescue 
Lim. Mon. xii. (1885) 137 Thai haue no wepen, nor 
armour, nor good to bie it with all. 2519 Sir T. Boleyn in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 1 . 155 It hath cost hym [Charles V| 
a greyt good to atteyn to this Empire. 2323 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. I. cxlv. 172 The siege . . had coste hym . . moche 
good. 2348 Hall Chron., Edw. V, 20b, The thynge. .that 
you would have geven greate good for. 

e. pi. Live stock. Also sing, in qttick good^ 
a head of cattle. exc. dial. 

2483 Ripen Ch. Acets. 275 My best quyke goode .. in the 
name of my mortuary. 1508 in Pitcairn Crim. Trials Scot. 
I. 58 Of shutting up her ‘ gudis .without ‘ pindande’ them 
in a ‘ pyridfalde 1323 F rrzH erb . Stirv. 23 b, Euery tenaunt 
. . shall gyue his be.st quyeke good in the name of a herryotte 
to the lorde, 2362 Extracts Abef’d. Reg. (18441 L 341 In 
casting of fewall or pasturing of guidis. 1642 Best Farm. 
Bks. (Surtees) 34 The shortest and most leary hey is allwayes 
accounted the best for any goodes, and especially for sheepe 
and young foales and calves. ^ 2653 Riding Rec. V, 139 A 
man of Gaile presented for his goods eatinge up the grasse 
in a close. 2796 W. Marshall Yorksh. (ed. 2) Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), Gooas, live stock, 

8 . Spec. (Now only //.) Saleable commodities, 
merchandise, wares (now chiefiy applied to manu- 
factured articles). See also Dry goods. 

CX460 Fortescue Abs. 4- Lim. Mon. xl (1714) 81 He 
takyth nothyng of their Graynys, \Volls, oi- of any other 
Goods that growith^ to them of their Lond. a 1333 Ld. 
Berners Hiiou xlviii. 160 They.. had myche good in theyr 
shyppe. 16x7 Moryson Itin. 1, 33 Horsemen . . which con- 
duct the Merchants and their goods out of the Frontiers. 
2631 Bradford Plymouth Plantation (1856) 293 They had 
much adoe to have their goods delivered, for some of them 
were chainged, as bread & pease. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
'J 7 av. 47 The Whale (of which he was Captaine) rich laden 
with his Masters and his owne goods._ 1706 Bove Let. to 
Wycherley 10 Apr,, The great Dealers in "Wit, like those in 
T'rade, take least pains to set off their Goods. 1726-32 
Tindal tr. RapirHs Hist. Eng. xvii. (1743)^ 11 . 138 warlike 
provisions carried to one of the contending parties, were 
contraband goods. 2778 Eng. Gazetteer ed. 2) art. Bewdley, 
Iron ware, gla.ss, Manchester goods, &c. are put on board 
barges here. 1833 Martineau Loom ^ Lugger i. i. 10 
As long as French goods were to be had better for the same 
money. 2842 Bischoff Woollen Manuf. 11 . 195, I mean by 
a domestic manufacturer, a man who makes hxs goods in his 
ow’n house or shop. xByg Manch. Guard. 28 Jan., I’he 
laintiff did not complain of the goods having been sized, 
ut of the mode in which they had been sized, 

•] (U. S.) pL as sing. Kind of dry goods, 

2875 Knight Meek., Grenadine, a gauzy dress goods, 
to. Piece of goods', humorously, a person, £Cf- 
Du. goedje.2 

2751 Gray Lett. 'Wks. ^1884 11 . 228 That agreeable creature, 
. .will visit you .soon, wdth that dry piece of goods, his wife. 
2776 Mad. D’Arblay Diary (1889) TI. 145 Miss 

Fitzgerald, his daughter — as droll a .sort of piece of goods as 
one might wish to know. 2809 Malkin GU Bias ill. iv. }* 6 
She had always two or three pieces of damaged goods in 
the house. 

c. The pL is used aitrib. in many terms which 
refer to the transmission of movable pioperty by 
railway, as goods agent, department, engine, man'- 
ager, shed, station, train, etc. 

2838 in SiMMONDS Diet. Trade. 1878 F. S. Williams 
Midi. Raikv. 170 The use of their London goods station. 
2883 fiamh, Exam.^ ^7 Jan. 5/4 A goods train which was 
backing on to a siding. 1889 Eng. Railway 

23 The executive management of the line is carried on by 
a General Manager, a Chief Goods Manager [etc.], Ibid. j$ 
Ti.e ‘ Goods Agent' is responsible for the goods working. 
2890 W. J. Gordon Foundry 153 An ordinary goods waggon 
carries eight tons. 1897 Daily N&ws 23 Feb. 3/5 The strike 
is wholly confined to the railway servants in the goods 
departments. Ibid. 15 Nov. 2/5 Two railway servants. . were 
killed, one a goods checker and the other a platelayer. 

t 9. //. (See qiiot.) Oh. 

2743 Lond. Cotmtry Bre 7 v. m. (ed. 2) 193 That Ale 
which is made only from Goods (i. e. after a first Wort is run 
off the Malt) must,. be unpleasant and unwholesome. 

D. Comb. 

1 . a. in such collocations as good-boy, -character, 
-conduct, faith, -length, -service, which admit of 
being used afirib. 

2823 Scott 16 Jan. in N. fj- Q . 9th Ser. (1898) 1 . 264/1 
Better adapted to . . soften the heart of childhood than the 
*good-boy stories which have been in late years composed 
for them. 28S4 Burton Scot Abr. II. i. 32 It was all as 
infallible as the fates in the Minerva Press novels and 
the good-boy books. 2890 W. G. Barttelot Life Major 
Barttelot vii. 145 Stanley . . had . . taken all the . . *good- 
character men and left.. the incorrigible at Yambuya. 2833 
Stocqueler Mil. Diet., *Good‘C 07 iduct pay. 2890 J. Byrne 
in tgtk Cent, Nov. 836 All good-conduct soldiers now have 
eave till midnight when off duty. 1893 M. J. Wade in 
Barrows jPrtz*/. Relig. (1:894) I. 750 It is scandalous to see 
a temporary residence . . treated \vith all judicial dignity as 
being a *good-faith residence required by the statute. 2892 
W. G. Grace Cricket 231 , 1 played forward to nearly every 
■^’good-length ball. 2876 'Yoyle Mil. Diet. (ed. 3), *Good- 
sem'ice pension. 

to. parasyiithetic, as good-bodied, -bottomed, -con- 
ceited, -conditioned, -consiitutioned, -faced, -hearted 
Qiqwcq good-heartedness), -limbed, -inimled, -omened, 
-plucked, -sized. 

1666 Pepys Diary 31 May, My . . sister; who is a pretty 
*good-bodied woman, and not over thicke. x8x6 Snorting 
Mag, XLVII. 296 Nelson and Blucher, two ^good-bottomed 
dogs belonging to Thomas Bradshaw, Esq. x6xx Shaks* 
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GOOD-DOER. 


IL ilL i8 Gome on, tune .. First, a very excellent 
*good conceyted thing ; after a wonderful sweet aire. 17225 
Dfs Foe Courtsk, i. iii, (iS4<>) 80 One of the best- 

humoured, ^goodest-conditioned, merriest fellows in the 
world. 1836 J, M. Gully Magendie’s FormuL 130 Good 
conditioned pus .. appears .. to be not more irritating than 
mucus. 1861 Whyte ^Melville MkL HarB. 160 He's a 
sound, *good>consticuiioned beast . . and never off his feed. 
1575 G. Harvey Letter-bk, (Camden) 93 At what, .markett 
your ^goodfaced goodliness bowte upp; x6xx Shaks. IVint. 
T. IV. ill 123 Shall 1 bring thee on the way? No, good 
fac’d sir, no .sweet sir, 1532 Latimer ZthSerm. Lincohish. 
(1562) 134 b, All they that be^ *goad hearted, that loue 
godlynes, they wyslie for a parliament. 1843 Bethune Ac. 
Fireside Star, 53 But you are a good-hearted fellow, my 
dear (^uiddit— -I know ' you are. 1813 Examiner 29 Mar. 
204/1 The unadulterated *good-heartedness of its principal 
characters, 1597 Shake. 2 Hen, IV^ ni. ii. 113 A *good 
limb’d fellow ; Yong, strong, and of good friends. rti6ii 
BEAtrM. & Fl. Pkilaster n. iv, Alas *good minded Prince, 
you know not these things. 1681 i>RVDEN A/. ^ Friar 
V. ii, Bamme, quoth he. And still continued Labouring me, 
until a good minded Colonel came by. 1870 Emerson Soc, ^ 
Saiii, V. 55 Every good-minded reformer. 1863 I. Williams 
JSaJHistefy n. xxxii. (1874) 192 Like hovering near of some 
■*good-omen’d bird Thy .soothing voice i.s heard. 1835 
Thackeray iVenvcames 11 . 202 You are a '**go*>d-plucked 
fellow 1 1837 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. L87 Hardly gold enough 
to make a *good-sized thimble. 1863 Buckland Curias. 
rNat, Hist. Ser. n, (ed, 4) 255 The Regent’.s Park specimens 
were not much larger than a good-sized sprat. 

c. In quasi-adverldal Gombination with pr. pples. 
used adjectivally, as ’^good-meanwg^ -millingt -pay'- 
ingi'^ -seem ingy-spm- king (nonce- wd.), -zimring. 
Also Good-looking. 

In none of these instance.^ is goad adverbial In origin ; in 
some it represents a predicative complement, in others the 
neut. adj. or .sb. used as object; apd in yet other cases the 
combination arises from pnrases in which good qualifies a 
virtual compound of ppl. adj. and sb. 

^ 1683 Bunyan Hoiy^ IFaraSS Many a *good meaning man 
is dead, and the Diabolonians of late grow stronger and 
stronger. 1877 Raymond Statist. Mines ^ Mining 43 'rhe 
ledge is a very wide one, all *good-mitling ore, 

Daily News May $/* She thought she was borrowing 
50/. to enable her to e.vecute a number of *good-paying 
orders. X643 Rutherford Tryal Ik TrL /''WM ( 1845) 137 
1‘here is a way*good-seeming that deceiveth us; but blade 
death is the night lodging of it. 1843 Carlyle Cromwell 
(1871) IV, 4t The *good-speeching individual. 1879 Mrs. 
A. E. James Ind. Housek. Managem. 16 It made a warm, 
♦good-wearing costume. 

fd. So rarely with pa. pple. (=« well-), as good 
disposed. Obs. 

xSpS R. Charnock in Archpr. Cmtr (Camd. Soc.) I. 66 
Goto disposed cathoUckes. 

©. objective (with good sb. or qiiasi-sb.), as good- 
doing vbL sb. ; good-foreboding ppl. adj. 

1526 Tindale 2 Titess. U. 17 Oure lorde Jesu Christ .. 
comforte youre hertes and .stablys.she you in all sayinge and 
♦goode doynge, xsyx Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixxsi. 12 No- 
thinge mafceih men more lyke untoo God, than gooddoing. 
1883 Pix// Aiall G. s Nov. 4/2 The tone of public opinion 
will be more healthy when the town council engages in 
gotxl-doing than when^ good-doing is the monopoly of 
individuals or of societies. 1874 Pusky Lent. Serm. 14 
A happy ♦good-foreboding close of a common-place life. 

2. In certain obsolete designations of relation- 
ship: a, denoting a grand-parent (cf. Y.bon papa, 
bomu maman) ; see Good-damb, Good-sisb ; b, 
denoting a relation by marriage (cf, F. beatifrh-e, 
belle-saury heau-pirey belle-mire) : see Good- 
PATHJSJi, GoOD-MOTHEft, GoOD-BItOTHEB, GOOD- 
8ISTEB, Good-son, Good-daughter. Still used by 
elderly people in Suffolk (F. Hall). 

3 . Special comb.: f good-deed adv.y in very 
deed; good-enough, a.y that has a speciiied 
quality in a sufficient amount or degree; good- 
face, one that carries a fair or smooth face ; good- 
for-little a.y that is of little use, insignificant ; 
good-for-something, one who is of some use ; cf. 
Good-for-nothing ; good-woolled a.y (of a sheep) 
having a good fleece : (of persons) having plenty of 
dash and pluck {dial or slang), 

1611 Shaks. Wint.T. i.ii. 42 yet{*good-decd)T>eontcs I !<>»« 
thee [etc.l, x^Sl&Centmy Mag.yxa. 450 x'X'be hunter [was] 

, . a ♦good-enough .shot, xspx i'rouB. Raigne K. John ( x6 1 j ) 
SO Gray-gowuM *good face, coniure ye, Nere tru>t me for 
a groat, If [etc.]. X748 Richardson (i7'’^8) IV. 376 

The tri-siyllables, and tlie ramblers of syllables more than 
three, are hut the *good for little magnate.^. 1S96 Academy 
18 July 47/2 Jim Conrad . . is but an idle and good-for-littk 
hero after all, _ 1884 H. Sfenckr in Ctmtemfi. Rei*. Apr. 46X 
(Jood-for-nothings who in some way or other live on the 
♦gootl-for-somethirigs. 1847-89 Halliwells. v,, A *good- 
woolled one, i.e., a capita! good fellow. Line, iS^ E. 
F.akmkr Scrap Bk. (ed. 6) 2S Around us are living ‘ good 
woollcd tins’ pT. farmer.q by droves. 1877 N. IK IJnc, 
Gloss,, Good-tvooiled. (r) Said of Sheep with good fleeces. 
(2) Plucky, with a good will, * He\s a good-woofd un; 
one o’ that sort as nivver knaw-s when he’s bet'. 

t Goody V. Obs. Forms : i godian, 2-3 goden, 
6 Ah gude, S Ah guid, 5 -9 good. [f. the adj. ; cf* 
M f )«. py>edeny M 1 1 G. gliien .] 

1 . intr. To become better, improve; to get l>etter. 

£*000 Sax, Ltickii, I. 80 'Bonne godtaS f'sera lendena sar* 

if* 1254 O. E. Cknm. an. 959 On Ids da?;nm hit godode 
;5'“ome, & God him geuSe past he wtinode on siblie, c x»oo 
Ormin 60x4 God maau . . godejbh * 31 * Ibid. 10S66. 

2. irans- l‘u enrich, endow (a monastery, church, 

etc.). (Only in OE.) 

dww ^ Bp* Irul/wig in Kemble Cod, DipL I Y* 


290 Baet lug mostan Sset mynster godian, a xiS4 G. E, 
Chron, an. 963 Ba bohte se abbot Aldulf landes feola..& 
godede }>a Ipmt mynstre swi?ie mid ealle, /bid. an. 1137. 

3. To make good, to improve ; chiefly ref* Also, 
to give a good api>earance to (a case). 

iriaoo Ormin 2x17 Hiss halisdom Wass godedd himm & 
ekedd. Ibid. 11832 Uss birrjx sone te bett Sc te.ss te 
mare u.ss godenn. a 1225 Ancr, R, 428 5 e muwen mucliel 
jjuruh ham beon i-goded» and i-wur.sed on o 5 er halue. 
1567 Turberv. E/it. etc. 49 b, Who.se filed tongue with 
sugred talke would good a simple case. ^ 1636 Hf.nshaw 
I/ora Succ. I. Ep. Bed. 2 The end of divine reading is to 
good our knowledge, 

b. To make (land) good by manuring it. Also 
absoL Chiefly Air, 

x^ I). Monroe IV, Isles Scotl. (1774) 46 After that he 
gmdds it weill with sea ware. 1598 A. Napier [title). The 
new order of gooding and manuring of all sorts of field land 
with common salts. 1628 Bp. Hall P'ast Serm. 29 God 
hath taken it from the barren Downes and gooded it. 1636 
Henshaw Horse Sticc.i, 236 Where He hath dunged and 
gooded, to expect a crop is but reasonable. x8.. Barry 
Orkney (MS.) 447 (Jam.) They good their land wkh sea 
ware. 

4. To do good to, to benefit (a person). Also absoL 

a 1225 Ancr. R, 3S6 Ase. .mon o8'er wummon hat 50 beo 3 

of igoded. (fX45o iFisdom Solomon in Ratis Raving x^To 
wykyt man he gevis grete pane . . & na hap tq good hyme 
with his gwde that he has. 1563 M an Musculus’ t ommonpl, 
52 God is readier to loue than to hate.. and to good than to 
avenge. 1620 Shelton QuLx. n. 126 The .servant sleepes 
and tlie Master wakes, thinking how be may uiaintaine, 
good him, and doe him kindnesses. 

Good breeding^. Often byphened. [See Breed- 
ing 1151. sb. 3 , 4.] A polite education ; courteous 
bearing or correct manners resulting from such an 
education. 

X665 Boyle Occas, Ref. iv. xx. (1848) 2S7 Young Ladies, 
whose Parents . . condemn’d that winch at the Court was 
wont to be called good Breeding [etc.]. 1698 FrykhAcc, 

P:. India B- 9i b being accounted among tliem no good 
breeding to let their Legs or Feet be seen whilst sitting. 
X71X h.miSQnSpect. No. xxo **2 An unconstrained Carriage, 
and a certain Openness of Behaviour, are the Height of 
Good-breeding. i;^8 Sterne Sent, yourn. (1778) L 72 
[In Street) Had I serv'd seven years apprenticeship 10 

f ood-breeding, I could not have done as much. x849 
Iacaulay Hist. Eng. iii, 1 . 397 Her authority was supreme 
in all matters of goro breeding, from a duel to a minuet. 
1863 M. L. Whatkly Ragged Life Egypt xx. 204 Eastern 
goad-breeding always prevented any 8urpri.se from being 
shown at what they did not expect. 

Good-brotber. Sc* [See Good D. 2 b.] A 

brother-in-law. 

CX563 in H. Campbell Lm>e Lett. Mary,Q. Scots App, 
(18251 25, I pray you tak it in guid part, & not after the 
interpretation of your fals guid-brother, cx6io Sir J. 
Mklvil Mem, (1735) 7 The King of England his Good- 
brother. a 1670 Spalding Troub. Chas. / 1x829) ii The 
marquis made hint cold welcome for his good-brother the 
laird of Frendraughths cam^. xyxs Ramsay Chrisi's Kirk 
on Gr. u. xxg He via* her ain guid-brither. 

Good-by© (gujdbsi*). Forms : 6 god be wy 
you, god b’uy, god boye (yee, 6-7 god buy', 
buy, godbwye, god bu’y(©, 7 god b*(o)y you, 
god buy (or buy') you (or yel, -buoy(e, -b'wy, 
-b'w'yfe, -b'w', -b'y(e, good-buy, -o'wy, 8 
good b'w'ye, -b'w'y', bwi'tVe, goodby(e. 
[.A contraction of the phrase Cod be with you (or 
ye) ; see God sh. 8. The substitution of good- for God 
may have been due to association with such formulas 
of leave-taking as good day, good night, etc, 

^ It has been suggested that the phrase may have originated 
in God buy you ss* God redeem you and tlmt association 
with God Be with you is of later date, I’his is not .supported 
by the earliest forms, which as a rule show that the expres- 
sion was known to be a clipped one ] 

1. As an exclumalion : A form of address at part- 
ing ; farewell. Also in to bid, say good bye {to). 

x573"8o [see 2], 1588 Shak.s. L. L. L* hi. i. 151, I thanke 

your worship, tiod be wy you. xspx •— r Hen. FI, rii. ii. 
73 God b’uy my I>ord. 1600 Hkvwood a Edw. IF, Wks. 
U874) 1 . 141 Gallants, God buoye all. x6oa Shaks. Hatn. 
ir. ii, 575, 1 .««), (Jod buy’ ye (1604 2 God buy to you]. 

1607 MinntKTOH k Dkkkkr Roaring G/r/D j b, Fai-ewcU. 
G(k 1 b’y you Mistfesse Gallipot, a X65JS Bromb City Wit 
I. ii. Wks. 1873 L 2S9 Heartily Gotlhuy, giXKi Mr. Crasy. 
a X659 Gleveland Loud. Lady 54 But mum for that, his 
strength will scarce supply His Back to the Balcona, so 
God h' wy. |x668 Pei'VS Diary 6 Aug., To Mr. Wren, to 
bid him * God be with you !’} X694 Aec, Sen. Late Foy. ir. 

X He iinsis up hb tall , . and so bids «« good-b'wy, X707 
E. Ward Hud. Redip. II, 11,6 So to a Fea'4 shcmld I invite 
ye You’d stuff your Guts, and cry, Good bwi’t’ye. *7x9 
B’Urbky Pills lU. X35 Good B' w' ’y I with all my Heart, 
xSis: W. R.SreKCT;a/'<3vwi4i When How-d’y-do hm failed 
to move, Good-bye reveals the passion I x8x8 Bvron yuan 
i.ccxxt. And so your humble .servant, and rood-Fy® t x86« 
TvnoA.ll Giac, i. x'viit ita We then bade lllrteh jifood-bye^ 
and went forward. *874 F. C. Burnand My time x» 87 
Then be said 'good-bye to me . . and so left me. 
b, dabreviated ; ci Byb-by®. 

W, Cartwrigiit Ordinary tv. v, B’wV Brother. 
— Skgf II. iv, BVV’ l'.ady of the Fan. *^87 Cokorevb 
Old V. vlii, BVy George! *748 SMOLtm* AW. 

Rand, fit, B' wye, old gentleman, you 're bound for the other 
world. 31768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat, 1 . 461 Taking m 
amorous Imve with * By"®, sweet Soacw«» and * By*e, fitile 
Searchy’. 

2. so. A 8ajlii|r * grod-bye ' ; a parting greetinr. 
1573-80 G. Harvey Letlerdk. (Camoen) 90 To require 
your galbnde of godbwrii^ I f^ve you a pottle of how- 
dyes. *634 J, Tmum (Wider Wd Ot* SaHr Kmi ,16 His 


courfcesie Is manifest; for he had rather haue one farewell 
then 20 Godbwyes. 1853 ‘ C. Bede ' Ferdant Green in.{td,* 
4) 19 The good-byes and write-oftens that usually accompany 
a departure, 1879 Fdna Lyall Won by Waitmg xxiv, He 
hurried through his good-byes in the drawing-room. 

attHb, x8^ B. Taylor Lands of Saracen xxii. 288 The 
old Turcoman . . made a sullen good-by salutation, and left 
usi. 1870 'r. W. Higginson Army Life 193 Her father 
would seize Annie for a good-bye kiss. 

Hence Goodbyer, one who says * good-bye’; 
Goodlby*iiigz/('V.5A, saying ‘good-bye L 
x8ii W. R. Si’ENCER Poems Since time, there’s no 
denying, One half in How-d'y-doing goes, And t’other in 
Good-byeingl 1839 Col, Hawker Diary (1893) II. 165 
Baited with bills, packing, and ‘ good-bye-ers ’ till twelve 
at night. 1898 T, Hardy Wessex Poems 92 Twas time to 
be Good-bying Since the assembly-hour was nighing. 

tGood-dame. Sc. and north. Obs. [See 
Good I). 2 a.J A 'grandmother. 

<7x425 \Yyntown Cron, in. iii. 167 Hyr gudame lufyde 
Enea.s ; Off Affryk hale .scho Lady was. X483 C<*/^ Angl. 
167/2 A Gudame (/I. Gude Dame), auia. 1508 Dunbar 
Poems V. X My Gudame wes a gay wif, bot scho wes rycht 
gend. <2x575 Diurn. Occurr. (Bannatyne Club) 344 Our 
souerane lordis aidameof good memorie. 1609 Skene Reg. 
Btaj.y Siat. Root. /, 24 The complener sail haue the briefe 
of recognition be reason of the death of his gudschir, and 
gudame, as of his father, or his mother- 

©OOd-dangJiter. Sc. and north. [See Good 
D. 2 b.] A tiaiighter-in-law. 

15x3 Douglas Aineis lu xii. 48, I, the nece of mychty 
Dardanus, And guide dochtir vnto the blissit Venus, 1815 
Scott Antig. xl, If ye hae business wi’ my gude-daughter, 
or my son, they’ll be in belyve. 1866 Cornk. Mag. Mar. 
357 More espei ially if, as on the present occasion, she 
dcsijjned to visit any of her gi od-daughters. x%3 in 
Northimtbld. Gloss., G&od^Dmoior, a daughter-in-law. 

Good day, [See (Jood a. 10 c. j 

1. A |)hrase used as a salutation at meeting or 
parting, 

t a. In the full forms Have good day. Cod (give) 
you good day. Obs. 

£tso$ Lav, 12529 Habbefi alle godne daeie, <2x300 A”. 
Horn 753 Rymcnhild, have wel godne day. <rx33o R. 
Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 5259 Y parte fro k haue 
god day. CX374 Chaucer Troylus v. 1074 preye I god 
so 3eve 30U gixl day. a 1400 isumbras 727 Lady, nafe now 
gud daye, 1441 Pol. I oems (Rolls) II. 207 Farewelle, 
Ixmdon, and have gcKxi day. 1484 Caxton Fables of jEsop 
V. V, My god.sep god geue you gtiod daye. 1535 Lvndesay 
Satyre 4319" Gif ^e be King, God |ovk' gude day. 1814 
Scott Ld, of Isles m, xx, 'i hank* lor your proffer—have 
good-day. 

b. eliipt. in the accusative. 

(So F. Bon jour, G. guten tag &nH et|uivalent phrases in all 
the I'eut. and Rom. uings. lliephr, is less common in Eng, 
than in Fr, or Ger.. * good' morning *, etc. being more usual.) 

c 1460 Tmoueley Myst. xii. i2'8 A good day, thou, and thou. 
X798 Jane Au.sten Norikang.Abb. xv. And to marry for 
money, I think the wickedest thing in existence. Good day. 

2, The salutsHion txprcs.sed by this phrase ; chiefly 
in phrases to bid^ give (a person) ilay. 

<? 1250 Gen, Ex, 1430 F.Uezcr . . haueo hem boden godun 
dai. a 1300 1 'ursor M. fo68 He ferd on-wai, A nd gaf ]?aia godd 
and als god dai. 13 , . Caw. <y Cr. Knt. 668 Gawan . .gefnem 
alle goutl day. X430-40 Lyixj. Bockas in. i. f 1554 169 a, She 
rone her vp , . Wiitiout good day! or salutation. <?x4So 
G7iy Wamv. tC.) X271 I'he ermyte he yaue gode day, And 
to Foie he toke the way. 1579 [see Bid v. 9]. x627 

Drayton AloimHaif X388 The dawne ..at the windowe 
bkldeth them gtiotfday. X797 Mrs, Radcliffe Italian i. 
(1826)5 The old lady again bade him good-day. 1885 Miss 
Braddon Wyllard's Weird 1 . v, 134 I'hey gave him good- 
day if they met him in the street. 

t Goo^-deed. Obs. [OE. gdddtvd (f. gdd Good 
4 dmi Dkkd) ; cf, MDu. goeidaet, MHG, guotiati\ 

1. A good action; the act of doing good. 

(For examples of good deed as tw’o w'ords, see Goon A. 5 b.) 
a xooo C ynewulf C'r/st (Oollancz) X286 |>£et hy on ha clmnan 
sent) Hu hi fore god<isedum glade biissiaS. c:xx75 Lamb* 
Horn. 9 A hu st olde o^icrnionnesgoddede comen him to gode. 
a 1*40 Ureison in Cott, Horn, 187 A swete ihesu . . hwine 
cusse tch he sweteliche ine gaste wi 5 swote munegunge of 
bine god-deden, a 1350 Life 'jrsns (ed. Horstmann) 201 Ore 
louerd loueih bet a .sunfuf man for Hnchimle is misdedes, 
hane a man of Jesse sunne hat 3elj>tz of liis good hedes 
b read guodtledesj, 

2. A deed of kindness ; a benefit, favour. 

ctoooAgs. Ps, (Th.' ixxvjjfi]. 13 Ealra god-d;eda hi for- 

Kuen hteldon. <3x205 Kay, 2x072 Nu he me mede: for 
mire god tlede, c x*3o Hali Meid. 19 To )x)nki godd of his 
graf** A of his goddede, <i:xi!r75 SinnefS Beware 291 in 
O. E, Misc. 8i i>e gode seyp Jjcnue, Louerd, hwer and 
hwenne Dude live k® goddede. 

Good-den : see G(>oi>eyen. 

Goosdrdow.* [f* Good sk + Boer,] 

1. One who does good ; a benefactor. (Now 
commonly a dmr ^f^d.) 

*340 Ayenb, 135 I*'© poure man . . yelt |?ookes mid herte to 
his guoa doere, X4ii» Audllay Pomts 17 And pray fore 
here gootfdtters a« bred i-lik'st And dtpert here aliiiys lest 
hit Ire lest *478 Will Sir R. Femey in Femey Papers 
(1853} 27 To pray for my soule and the soules . . of all my 
gcHw-doers. *5® A, Kino tr. Casiisms^ Cateeh. ijB, I come 
to the . . to h*4eike the to receaue in thy protection al my 
gud doars. 1887 J. Hutchison Led. Philipp, xxiv. 269 It is 
a proper thing to remind good-doers of their good deedsc 

2. dial. An animal or plant which thrives well. 
*877 iV. W. Line. Gloss., Go&d <f<Mr, an animal that keeps 

in healthy and thrtvi»|g condition, 26 Aug. 

x^a Thb new plant. , is what is called a * good doer*. 
Gooderoon, obs, form of Gadeoon. 
xtto, Lmd. Com. No. 3*82 '’4 Lost . . a Gooderooix Cwdier 
stick, wdghhg about 8 Ounces. . , ■ 
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t Goo'desse. Ohs, rare. [Alteration of goods, 
as if f. Good <3:. + -ess ^.] -goods (see Good C. 7 a). 

1533 Ld. Berners Froiss.^ I. ccxxiv. 120 b, I’hey caryed away 
no goodesse, / d/d, cccxxxiii. 21 1 b, Their lyues and goodesse 
sailed* [Cf, I. ccxxiv. 120 Their lyues and goodes.] 

Good even. Ohs, exc. dmL Forms: 5 gud 
devon, 6 god deven, god den, 6-7, 9 {dial) 
godden, -deen, good-den, 7 gooden, 9 arc/i. 
god^en. Also 6 in the phrase (see a) god(g)i- 
goden, goddiggonden, 7 goddy-godden. [See 
Good a. 10 c.] A form of salutation ; =Good 
evening (but used at any time after noon : see 
J\!om. & Jul, IT. iv. 1 16 ff.). 

a. In tlie phrase God give you good even (variously 
mutilated : see above in the Forms). 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) ao Tybert saide, The riche 
god yeue you good euen reynart. 1538 [see Even sh. i]. 
1588 Shaks, L, L. L. IV. i, 42 God dig-you-den all. 1593: 

— Tm? Gen/, ir. i. 104 Oh, ’gine ye-gqod-ev’n. 1592 — Row. 

^ f uL I. ii. 57 Godgigoden, I pray sir can you read. Ibid. 
n. iv. 1 16 God ye gooden faire Gentlewoman. 1651 Ran- 
dolph, etc. Hey for Ho 7 testy iv, iii, Goddy-godden, good 
father: pray which is the house where Plutus lives? 

b. ellipt. 

c 1420 Sir A fnadas (Weber) no * Gud devon, dame seyd 
he. 1S7S Gamm. Gurton iv, ii, God deuen, my friend 
Diccon ; whether walke ye this pace? 1591 Shaks. Timo 
Gent. IV. ii. 85 Madam: good eu’n to your Ladi.ship. 1607 

— Cor. II. i. 103 Godden to your Worships. Ibid, iv. vi. 20 
Gooden our Neighbours, a 1616 Beaum. & Fl. Wit. at 
Sev, Weag. iv. i, Oh good den to you, 1684 Vorksh, Dial. 
483 (E. l 5 . S. No. 76) 1 st God Morn or God Deen, what 
sesta, Will ? 1820 Scott Abbot xii, The . . foreboding tone 
in which her niece had spoken her good-even. [1855 Robin- 
son Whitby Glass, s.v., ‘ 1 give you godden good day, good 
luck ; or **( 5 od speed you 

Good-fatlier. Sc. [See Good D. 2 b.] A 
father in-law ; also, a step-father. 

1533 Bkli.knden Livy iv. (1822) 347 Ti. Quincius . . create 
Aldus Posthumiu.s, his gude fader, dictator. 1596 Dal- 
BYMPLE tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. iv. 206 Sche commandet her 
gudfather [L. socert/m] .. to obieine the cheif roume efter 
her in Britannic. x666 Despauter's Gram. B s a (Jam.) 
Socer, pater mariti vet 7 iaoris, the good father. <rx68o 
Father VI ay Mem. Families {MS.) {Jam.) ^ The late Roslin, 
my good father (grandfather to the present Roslin). 

Good-fellow, sh. [See Fellow sh. 3. 

In mod. use g-ood fellow is apprehended as two words, the 
sb. being interpreted as Fellow sb. 9.] 

1 . An agreeable or jovial companion ; esp. a boon 
companion, a convivial person, a reveller. Also in 
phrase to play the good-felloxv. arch, 
c 1386 [see Fellow sh. 3]. a Ascham Sckolem. i. (Arb.) 
62 It was well knowen, that Syr Roger had bene a good 
feloe in his yougth. xsSkj CooAN Haven Health ccxviii. 
(1636) 250 If you., would faine know where the best ale is 
. .marke where the greatest noy.se is of good fellowes, as they 
call them. 1606 G. W[oodcocke 1 tv. Justin's Hist. 135 a, A 
kinswoman of the kings, .being wont to play the goqdfellowe 
with a certaine young man of the Greeks, as she imbraced 
him. .vtterred the matter vnto him. a 1617 Bayne On Epk. 
(1658) 125 They are in company with Swearers, Gamesters, 
Good-fellows. 1657 Rumsey Org, Snluiis Ep. Ded. (1659) 
19 They use now to play the Good-feUow.s in this wakeful 
and civil drink (coffeej. ^1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xiv. 
§ 138 He associated himself most with the good-fellow.s, and 
eat in their company, being well provided for the expence. 
/)ti677 Barrow Ssrm, xxx. (1687) I. 410 A glutton, and a 

f ood-fellow, a friend to publicans and sinners. 1755 Johnson 
?zV/., a liquour made of apples, sugar, and ale, 

anciently much used by English goodfellows. 1824 Miss 
Mitford Village Ser. i. (1&3) 223 She was hearty and 
jovial withal, a thorough good-fellow in petticoats. 
fig. <21636 Hales GoM. Rem. (1688) 318 For sins are 
good-fellows, go always in Droves. 

b. Good-fellow-^wdl-met (cf. Fellow sh. 3 c and 
Hail-fellow A. bh In quot aitrih. 

1807 Sm R, W1L.S0N frnl. 15 May in Life (1862) II. vii. 
2 18 He moved up to Lord H. as if we were all members of 
the ‘ good-fellow-well-met ' dub. 
t 2 . A thief or robber. Ohs. 

1600 Heywood 1 Edw. IV (1613) E 4 Good fellows he 
thieues. 1600 Holland Livy xxvn. xii. (1609) 636 Those 
good fellowes.. who used to live by robbing and stealing. 
x6o8 Middleton Tilck to Catch, etc. B4b, X/a Welcome 

f ood fellow. Host. Pleecalles me theefe at first sight. 1633 
Iassi.ngkr Guardian v. iv, You are fitter far To be a church- 
man than to have command Over good fellows. 

3 . attrib. and Comb. 

1543 Becon NerMes out of Heauen Prol. B vj, It is accounted 
no synne . . but rather a sporte, a good felowlike^ dalyaunce. 
1608 W. Sclater Malachy (1650) 201 Before this preaching 
came up amongst us, we had a.s good fellow-like a parish, 
and as much good neighbourhood amongst us [etc.]. 1643 
Fuller Holy Prof. St. in. v. 162 Those natures which, 
like the good-fellow planet Mercury, are most swayed by 
others. X647 Trapp Comm. Ephes. v. 19 Drunkards sing., 
over their cups in their good- fellow-meetings. 

Hence t Goodfellow v. rare— trans. to call 
(a person) a good fellow ; f Goodfellowliood = 
Good-fellowship; Good-fellowisli a. [-f-isH], 
somewhat resembling a good- fellow ; t Good-fel- 
lowly a., characteristic of a good-fellow. 

1380 Harvey in Grosart SpenseVs Wks. 1 . 438 Familiar 
and good fellowlye writinge. X638 Tkvtvlavl Resolves i. 
Ixxxiv. 243 Let me rather be disliked for not being a Bea.st, 
then be good-fellowed with a hug, for being one. <2x706 
E. Baynard Health (1740) x8 Makes the .spirits brisk and 
good ; After a bad Good-fellow-Hood Had left their springy 
parts uncurl’d- 1880 Athenaeum 14 Aug. 210 ’2 , 1 doubt if 
Jaques were ever capable of developing into anything so 
wholesome and good-fellowish. 


Good-fe*llowsMp, [See prec. and Fellow- 
ship 5.] The spirit or habits of a ‘good-fellow’; 
conviviality. Now also, the spirit of true friend- 
ship or companionship. 

<7x380 Wyclif Whs. (1880) 174 For}>ei colouren pride wih 
honeste . . dronkenesse hi good felaweschipe letc.]. 1463, 
Z604 [see^ Fellowship 5]. a 1586 Sidney Arcadia 1. (1590) 
39 b, Actiuiiie & good felowship being nothing in the price 
It was then held in, i6i3 W. Parkes Curiaine-Dr. (1876) 
23 The Drunkard likevyise hath a Curtaine for his vgly, 
swinish, and beastly sinne, and that he tearmes good- 
fellowship. 1668-9 Pepys Diary 8 Mar., His age and 
good fellowship have made him almost fit for nothing. 1762 
Learned Diss. Dumpling (ed. 4* 22 Why, do they inveigh 
against Dumpling-Eating, which is the Life and Soul of 
Good-fellowship? 1780 F. Marion in Harped s Mag. (1883) 
Sept. 548/1 By the laws of good-fellowship no man leaves 
this room till all the liquor is diank. X828 Miss Mitford 
Village Ser. iii. (1863) 41 A hale, jovial visage, a merry eye, 
a pleasant smile, and a general air of good-fellowship. 1863 
Fr. a. Kemble Resid. in Georgia 89 Their usual habits of 
Milesian good fellowship. 

Goo*d-for-llO:tMllg, a. and sb. [The phrase 
good for nothing used attrib. or as sh., and conse- 
quently hyphened : see Good a. 14.] 

A. adj. Of no service or use ; worthless. 

17x1 Swift yrnl. to Stella 6 Nov., We reckon him here a 
good-for-nothing fellow. 1727 Oldmixon Clarendon tj* 
Whitlock V. 253 It was a sort of a good-for-nothing Place, 
not worth Description. 1785 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Ode to 
P. Pindar Wks. 1812 1 . 79 Young, good-for-nothing dogs. 
i8r8 Byron yuan 1. xxv, A little curly-headed, good-for- 
nothing, And mischief-making monkey. 1841 Lytton Ht. 

Iff Morn, 1. i. That good-for-nothing brother of yours. 1887 
Smiles Life ty Labo 7 trstxz Lord Chief-Justice Mansfield 
whose., father was a good-for-nothing man of fashion. 

^ ahsol. 1873 H. Spencer SUtdy SocioL xiv. (1877) 344 Foster- 
ing the good-for-nothing at the expense of the good is an 
extreme cruelty, 

B. sb. One who is good for nothing ; a worthless 
person (f or thing). 

1731 R. V AUXOCViP .Wilkins I.xii, After. .clearingmyHouse 
of Good-for-nothings, 1847 Maruyat Cklldr. N. Forest xii, 
You young good-for-nothing. 1883 Black Shandon Bells 
xxix, As you are a good-for-nothing, it does not matter where 
you are. 1887 A. Birrell Obiter Dicta Ser. ii. 183 His brother 
..was a good-for-nothing, with a dilapidated reputation. 
Hence Good-for-notliingness, the quality or 
condition of being good for nothing. 

1741 Richardson Pamela II. 55 They have not kept such 
elaborate Records of their good-for-nothingness. 1807 
Southey In Life (1850) III. 68 You may .stay and be smoke- 
dried in London for your good-for-nothingness, 187X Daily 
News 14 Feb., The chief beauty of the custom .should consist 
in its dainty, complimentary good-for-nothingness : a Valen- 
tine .should be [etc.]. Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 690 The 

dyspepsia, the neuralgia, the general ‘ good-for-nothingness ’ 
which are expressive of the severity of the illness the 
patient has passed through. 

Goo*d-for-noTi:glit, a. and sb. [The phrase 
good for nought used attrib. or as xiJ.] = Good-foe- 
NOTHTNG a. and sb. 

1804 Eugenia de Acton A Tale without a Title I. 263 
An ungrateful good-for-naught 1 to serve your Plonour after 
this fashion. iSai Clare Vtll. Minstr. I. 159 A good-for- 
nought booby, he nettled me sore. 1834 Lytton Pompeii 
IV, ii, My master, Diomed, is not one of those expensive 

f ood-foi'-noughts. 1833 Dickens Bleak Ho. xxxiv, I'm a 
arum-scarum sort of a good-for-nought. 

Good Friday. [See Good <2, 8 c.] The Friday 
before Easter-day, observed as the anniversary of 
the death of Christ. 

c 1390 .S'. Rng. Leg. 1 . 403/27 A-morewe, ase on pe guode 
friday : ase he deide on he rode, a xzoo Cursor M. 17288+81 
Vse we ay after heghe ful of he moyne to take he nextfriday, 
And hat hald we our gode friday. e 1400 [.see Friday i]. 
CZ430 Mirour Salnacion 2g^i Thus myght doelfulle marye 
say on the gude fridaj’e. 1333 [see Friday 1]. 1579 Spenser 
Sheph, Cal. Feb. 30 So seme.st thou like good fryday to 
frowne. 1635 Quarles Embl. v. vii. Cheat up, my soul., 
and bear One bad good-friday, full mouth'd caster’s near. 
1791 Boswell Johnson an. 1783, On April 18, (being 

Good-Friday) I found him. . drinking tea without milk, and 
eating a cross-bun to prevent faintne.ss. x868 [see Friday 1]. 

attrib. 1615 Markham Eng.House%o. 11, vii. (1649) 242 
Of these Greets are made the good Friday pudding. 1733 
Trial W. Smith in J. Blackburne Reg. Ingleby (1889) p. 
xxviii. Mixing Arsemck in a Good-Friday Cake. 

t Goo'dful, a. Obs. In 3 godful. [f. Good sb. + 
-FUL.] Goodly. Hence tGoo dfuIliead [ + -head], 
goodness ; tGoo'dfiilly joyfully ; kindly. 

yi305 Lay. 17038 Bi us he gon graeten, hat is a god-ful 
king, Aurilian ihaten. Ibid. 19710 While heo weoren a 
hissere worlde-richen god-fulle hemes, mid goden afeolled. 
c 1230 Gen. <^ Ex. 56 Dhre^ persones and on reed. On mi^t 
and on godfulhed. c 1273 in O. E, Misc. 90 pe martyrs pe 
vnderstonde, Godfullyche, in heorehonde. 

Goodg, obs. form of Gouge sbf 
GoodUbtap (gu'dihsep). arch. [See Good «. and 
Hapj< 5 . I ; =»gaod <5/1/ as two words,] Good fortune. 

*557 N, 'T, (Geneva) I'ke Epistle, By him . . sadnes [is] 
made glad, mishap goodhap. XS75 G. Harvey Common-pl. 
Bk. (1884) 148, I did think it mie great goodhap that [etc.]. 
1603 Knolles Hist. Turkes 1033 Except such as by their 
goodhap recovered the new towne. 1870 W. Morris 
Earthly Par. III. iv. 75 What goodhap or increase From 
that ill night shall ever come? Ibid. Ii. in. 488. 

tGoo'dhead. Obs. Forms : 3-5 godhede, 
(3 godede), 4 gnod(e)Iied(d)©. [f. Good a. + 
-HEAD.] = Goodness. 

a 1330 Owl 4 Night. 582 Thu havest i-mist al of fairhede. 
An lutel is al thi godede. c xvj^ Lay. 21072 Nou he me 3elt 


mede for mine god hede {c 1203 god dede]. c X33q Amis ^ 
Amil. 2493 For ther trewth and here guodehede Theblysse 
of heuen thei had to mede. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 133 So 
as he might of his; godhede. c 3440 Bone Fior. 1682 Brynge 
me to thy bygly blys, For thy grete godhede. 

Good Henry- Also good King Henar 
(Harry). [Equivalent to Q. der gute Heinrich^ 
F. bon-I/enri (1545 in Hatz.-Darm.), med. or mod, 
L. Bonus Henricus. 

Cf. further the popular German names of various plants : 
der bSse Heinrich (=‘bad Henry'); der stolze H . '^xavA 

H. ’) ; der- grosse H. (‘ great H.') ; der wilde H. (‘ wild H.'). 
The allusion is unexplained, and it is uncertain whether the 
Eng. and Fr. forms are translated from the Ger.] 

The plant Mercury Goosefoot {Chenopoditim 
Bonus Henricus), sometimes used as a pot-herb, i 
X378 Lyte Dodoens v. xi. 561 This herbe is called.. in 
EnglLshj Good Henry, and Algqod. 1397 Gerarde Herbal 
II. xlviii. (1633) 329 In Cambridgeshire it is callen Good 
King Harry. i86x Miss Pratt Flower. PL IV. 276 Mercury 
Goosefoot, or Good King Henry. 1894 Times 3 Sept xo/4 
The old-fashioned pot-herb, Good King Henry. 

Good lllimour. The condition of being in a 
cheerful and amiable mood ; also, the disposition 
or habit of amiable cheerfulness. 

x6i6 in Crt. ^ Times Jos. I (1848) I. 429 , 1 found him in 
so good humour and so well disposed that [etc.]._ 1676 [see 
Humour sb. 5]. 171X Shaftesb. Charac,, Enthusiasm 

I. 33 We must not only be in ordinary good Humour, but m 

the best of Humours. 1718 Lady M. W. Montagu Lei. to 
C'tess Mar 10 Mar., Her good humour made her willing to 
divert me. xySo J. Harris Pkilol. Wks. (3841) 

538 As man is by nature a social animal, good humour 
seems an ingredient highly necessary to his character. 
X834 W.lnd. Sketch Bk. II. 141 At the president’s we found 
every thing to put one in good humour. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. V. 1 . 531 Even the .stern and pensive William 
relaxed into good humour when his brilliant guest appeared. 

Good-lkumoured, a. (The stress is variable.) 
[f. prec. + -ED 2.] a. Of persons : Possessed of or 
characterized by good-humour ; having a cheerful, 
amiable, and unruffled disposition, lo. Of a look 
or utterance : Indicative of good humour. 

1663 Perys Diary 15 June, Nan Pepys’s 2nd husband., 
is a very good-humoured man, an old cavalier, 1712 Steele 
Sped. No. 474 1* 6 The justnes.s of which we would contro- 
vert with good-humoured warmth. 1771 Junius Lett. Iii. 
266 Nature intended him only for a good-humoured fool. 
1825 J. Nf-al Bro. Jonathan III. 345 He was permitted, 
with. . a good-humoured laugh, to pass on. X867 Trolloke 
Chron. Barset II. xiv. 8 They all pronounced her .. to be 
very good-humoured. 

Comb. X843 Marryat M. Violet xxxvii. The slaves so 
good-humoured-looking, so clean. 1864 Motley Coit. 
23 Aug. II. 173 The King of Prussia, .a tall, sturdy, good- 
humoured-faced elderly man. 

Hence ©oodltu motiredly adv. 

1786 Mrs. P10221 A need, of Johnson 20^ The truth is, 
Mr. Johnson was often good-humouredly willing to join ia 
childish amusements, a x8oi Wakefield Afm. (1804) I* ^9 
To this Johnson, good-humouredly and sarcastically, replied, 
‘ That [etc. ] 1883 Gilmour M mgols xxxi. 363 The Peking 
carters, .good-humouredly revile them. 

Goodiness : see under Goody a. 

Gooding (gia-dig), vbl. sb. [f. Good 27. (but in 
sense 2 app. f. Good sb.) + -INO 1 .] 
tl. The action of doing good to, or of improving. 
1367 Turbkrv. Ovids Ep. 137 b, Least I be thought for 
gooduig of my cause False matter to alledge. 

b. The action of manuring (land) ; €omr, manure. 
(C£ Good v. 4.) 

x6o3 Extracts Aberd. Reg, {1848) II. 227 Sic personas 
within the burgh, as sellis mlzie or guding to extrancaris, 
for guiding and manuring of thair landis. 1701 T, Brano 
Descr. Orkney, etc, (1703) 19 The skirts of the Isles . . do 
more abound with Corns, then Places at a greater distance 
from the Sea, where they have not such gooding at hand. 
1834 Brit. Husb. I. 414 That he may thus preserve the 
seep or gooding, of his stable-manure. 

2 . The practice of begging; now dial, the custom 
of collecting alms on St. Thomas’s day (see quot. 
181B, hence locally called Gooding Day). Also, 
to go (t se 7 td) a-gooding. 

1360 in Stovls Surv. (ed. Strype 1754) II. vi. iv, 638/f 
That old Women.. that might work, and went a Gooding 
should be Hatchilers of the Flax. 1649 Blithe Eng. Improv, 
Impr. (16^3) 93 Some cruell Lord . . could . . dispeople a 
whole pansh, and send many soules a gooding. 1818 Todd 
S.V., To go a gooding, is a custom observed in several parts 
of England on St, Thomas’s day by women only, who asjk 
alms, and in return for them wish all that is good . . to their 
benefactors [etc.]. iSsx S. Judd Margaret x. (1871) 50 
Thanks-giving day . . has no gooding, candles, dog, carol, box, 
or hobby-horse. 1886 in S. W. Line. Gloss. 18^ in Hurst 
Horsham Gloss. 

Goodisli (gu-dij), a. [f. Good a. + -iSH.j 
Somewhat good : a. with respect to quality. 

X756 Mrs. Delany Let. in Life 4 Cosy. 451 She seems 
a goodish sort of woman, rather vulgar however. 1833 M. 
Scott Tom Cringle xix. (1859) 530 They dashed past us on 
I goodish nags. 1880 Mrs. Walford Troublesome Dau. III. 
xxxiL 160 Carnochan, they tell me, is a goodish estate, 

b. with respect to quantity, extent, etc. 

1839 C. Clark J. Noakes 4* Mary Styles 63 (E. D, S* 
No. 76) From the Heath, He lived a goodish way, 1865 
Dickens Mut. Fr. ii. xu, Ay, a goodish bit ago. 1879 F. W. 
Robinson Coward Consc. n. xx. We are compelled to ask a 
goodish many questions, *89<i Mrs. H- Ward Marcella I. 
265, 1 have lent them a goodish sum of money. 

c. Comb. 

X856 Whyte Melville Kate Cov. x, A goodish-lookmg 
man whose name I never made out, 

SO 


^GOOBITY. 

Hence ^oo’distoess, the quality of being goodish. 
1891 S. J. Duncan Amer. Girl Land. 131 The deadly 
monotony of goodishness and cheapishness in everything. 

/tGoo'dity. Obsr^ [f. Good < 3 ;. + -ity.] 

Goodness. 

<?x64i Bp. R. Montagu Acts Mon. (1642) i 54 Whence 
had they that good in them, .but from gooddity of nature? 

' t ^ 0 *dlaik, Obs, F orms : 3 godlee, godleic^b, 
Om. godle 35 o, 5 godlaik, [a. ON. gSia^-r : see 
Good a. and - laik.] Goodness, kindness. 

o 1200 Ormim, Ded. 267 k^tt sefennfald godIe33c l>att Cnst 
Uss dide i?urrh hiss come, a tzz^Ancr. li. 136 His jnucbele 
godleic touward hire, ant hire defautes touward him. a 1300 
Siriz 227 Of muchel godlee rai^t thou ^elpe, If hit be so that 
thou me helpe. a 1400-30 IVars A lexander 4688, I se na 
godlaik in gold, hot grefe to J>e saule. 

- 1 Goo'dlass, Obs. [f. Good sh + less.] 

1 . Devoid of good ; comfortless ; worthless. 

<r9oo th Bmdds Hki. Ml. (1890) 154 pis unsesaelijte gear 
& pat godlease. a 1200 Moral Ode 344 Hi muwen lihtliche 
gon..OTrh ane godliese wude, in*to ane bare felde. a 1223 
Leg'..Kath. 846 Wlonke worde.s pat j?uncheo se greats & 
beo godlese hah & bare of ench blisse, 1362 Turner // erbal 
II. 70 Like a fals lying goodlesse man, he pretendeth [etc.]. 

' 2. Without goods or property ; destitute. 

c 1230 Hall Meid. 31, & tu .. schalt greui {frinied |reni 3 
godles in wid waste wahes. C1300 Prott. B ending 
IS be godles, quob Hendyng. 1581 Mucgaster Posiiiom 262 
Both reft of goodnesse, and left goodlesse. 

t Goa’dliliead. Ohs, [f. Goodly a. + -head.] 

1. Goodly appearance ; comeliness, beauty. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus in. 1681 1x730) pe goodliheed or 
heaute which hat kynd In eny other lady had y-sette. 1423 
Jas. I Mingis Q. xlix, To suicn delyte It was to see hir 50uth 
In gudelihede. *523 Skelton Garl Laurel 907 With rnar- 
gerain ientyll, The flowre of goodlyhede. 1390 Spenser F. Q. 
in. ii. 38 Pleased with that seeming goodly-hed. Unwares the 
hidden hooke with baite I swallowed. 174)$ W. I'kompsok 
Hymn U May [Imitation of Spenser J xvii, 6 So far in virtue 
and in goodlihead, Above all other nymphs lanthe bears the 
meed. 1867 Morris yrw<?a!ix. 4 O love, turn round, and note 
the goodlihead My father’s palace shows beneath the stars, 

2. Goodly character ; excellence, goodness. 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 22 In her is no violence But goodly 
hede and innocence Withouten spot of any blame. ^1440 
Generydes 6340 In grete pleasure and in all goodlyhede. 
*303 Hawes ExamF Virt. v. 5 Dame prudence .. Impos* 
sybTe it is to shewe her goodelyhed. 

3. The personality of one who is goodly, 

2379 Spenser Skeph. Cal. Feb. 184 Craving your goodly- 
head to asswage The ranckorous rigour of his might. 13^ 
— Fn Q. n, iii. 33 Mote thy goodlyhed forgive it mee. 

+ GaO'dIilcey Obs. exc. dial. [f. Good a. + 
•LIKB.J a. Goodly; good-looking, b. Resem- 
bling what is good ; having the air of being good, 
*372 Sa/£r. Poems Reform, xxxiii. rod Ane Douchter 
Lusty, gude lyke, to all men fauourabill. *392 Wyrley 
Armorki Chandos loy Goodlxke dates passe foorth in 
pleasant calme. Daniel Cw. Wars v. xxii, I'he onely 
fashion in request Was to be good, or good-like, as the rest. 
*669 Penn No Cross Wks. 17S2 II. 158 A good-like young 
man came to Christ 1703 Hickekingill Prissier. 1. (X721) 
59 [Jesse’s sons] were all jolly good-like Men. *741 Richard- 
son Pamela (,1883) I. 110 The farmer^ a goddiike sort of 
man. 1833 Robinson Whitby Gloss.^ Goodiike, hand-some. 
Good-liMw. ? Obs, [Cf. io like me good., 
Good a. 4 b. Se also Liking vbL j^.] 

1. Friendly or kindly feeling towards a person. 

1386 T, B. La Primal, Fr, Acad. 1. <1589) 482 Nature, , 

hath given hir great meanes to win the good liking and love 
of hir husband. *641 Hinde f. Bruen li. 6 As the Oake and 
the Ivy grow up together, and with love and good Hkeing 
embrace one another. 1727 Swift To Very Young Lady^ 
Yours was a match of prudence and common good-liking, 
*797-1803 J. Foster in Life 4 Corr, (1846) I. 194 Content 
himself with that mere goodliking. 18x8 J. C, Hobhouse 
Journey II. 620 This foreign interference .. has not con- 
tributed to increase the good liking between the Mussul- 
mans and the Franks at Smyrna. 

2. Approval, good-will ; satisfaction, 

*383 T. Stocker Civ, Warres Lowe C. 1. *5 Mast 
humWie beseeching your hlghnesse to hauc good liking of 
this our bounden dutie. 161^ in Picton Vpool Mtmk. Rec. 
(1883) I, 2X1 The full assente, consente, and goodlikinge of 
the Aldermen. 1681 Lond. Gaz. No. 1676/x The said Com- 
missioners.. Declared their Good-liking and Consent there- 
unto. *740 J. Clarke Educ. Youth (ed. 3) ,207 They are. . 
disposed of in the World, much more to their Credit, Ease, 
and Good-liking. x8o8 Syd. Smith Wks. <1859) L 
Curacies are .. granted .. for the life or incumbency or 
good-liking of the rector. 

1 3. Personal inclination or fancy. Oh. rare. 

1690 Locke Hum. Vnd. u. xxxL (169.5) ^ Good- 

liking and Will of him, that first made this Combination- 

1 4. Good condition, embonpoint. Oh, 

x6x* Bible Job xxxix. 4 Their yong ones are in good liking, 
*656 P. Heylin Journeys v. ii. 226 This provision together 
■with a liberal! allowance of ease, and a little of study keepeth 
them exceeding plump and in a good liking. 

Goodliness (gu*dlin 6 s). [f. Goodly a, + -ns»s»] 
The quality or condition of being goodly, 

1. Goodly appearance, comeliness, beauty, grace, 
tf *430 SyrGener. (Roxb.) 828 Of gqodelynes he bereth the 
price, *309 Hawes Past. Pleas, uu iii, For the very perfect 
I}ryg;htnes,.X coulde notfayng beholde the goodlines Of that 
palaice where as Doctrine did won ne, a 1386 Sidney A rtadia 
1. (1633) 43 A voyce no lesse beautifull to his eares, than her 
gOMxllinesse was full of harmony to his eyes, a 1677 Barrow 
Serm. iv. Wks. 1687 I. 49 The goodliness to the sight, the 
pleasantness to the taste, which is ever perceptible iti those 
fruits which genuine Piety beaxeth. *870 Morris Earthly 
Par, III, IV. 122' Nor was there such another in the land 1 
For strength or goodlimss.. i 
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f2. Goodness; kindness. 

*434 Misyn Mending Life xia Baniiatem 4 discipUnam 
4 scienciam doce me., ^t is to say : ‘ guydiynes, disciplyn, 
and conynge tech me *. c 1450 Mirour Saiuacioit 307 God 
of his myght and his grete gudelynesse. xsss W. Watreman 
Fardle Facions n. iv. 136 Ordres of discipline, and ciuiie 
gouernaunce, full of all goodlines and equ*tie. 

3. Excellence, value, rare. 

1832 Ht. Martineau Homes Abroad vii. 106 The bride 
was quite of her brother’s opinion respecting the goodliness 
of exchange. 

t Goo’dlisome, a. Oh, [f. Goodly a. + 
-SOME.] « Goodly a. 

a *603 Q. Eliz, in Nichols* Progr, Q. EUz. 1 . 10, I plucke 
up the goodlisome herbs of sentences by pruning, eate them 
by reading, chawe them by musing. *7x9 Hearne Gnil, 
Neuhrigensis Hist. II. 789 Many were impioy’d to destroy 
this goodlisome nunnery, 

Good-looMaig, (Stress variable.) Having a 
good appearance ; esp. with reference to beauty of 
countenance. (Cf. the older Well- looking a.') 

1780 Davies Garrick (1781) II, 92 Holland, to speak in a 
familiar phrase, was what we call a good-looking man. tBo 6 
A. Hunter Culinass If well dressed, this is a good looking 
dish. 1847 James Convict ii, He was tall, strong, and good- 
looking. 

Hence <3-oodloo*Mn.g3iess. 

1829 ]. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XXV. 384 Wizened jades 
both, without the most distant approach to good-lookingricss. 
*891 Spectator 4 July, Dignity and good-lookingness. 

Good loots, pi* [Cf. prec. ; and see Look 
P ersonal beauty, handsomeness. 

1800 Mar, Edgeworth Castle Rackrent 154 Poor Judy 
fell off greatly in her good looks after her being married 
a year or two. 1871 Napheys 1 rev, 4 Cure Dis. 1. iv, xao 
Consider health as well as good looks. 1883 F. Anstey 
Tinted Venus 6 She had some claims to good looks, in spite 
of a slightly pasty complexion, 
t Gooiordsllip. Obs. rare. [f. good lord : 
see Good a, 3 b.] The position of * good lord * 
or patron ; patronage. 

1438-9 Lei. in Priory Coldingham (Surtees) 109 , 1 reco- 
maund me to 3owr gude faderhod & gude Lordsiiip schawit 
to me at all tyniys. x^^Paston Lett, No. 472, II. 132 But if 
yehavemyLordof SufFoIksg-cjtdelorchyp. .yekan never kven 
inpese wnth owt ye have his godelordschep. {cf infra. I am 
afierd. .but if he wyl don for 30U and be your godelord.] 

Good luct. Good fortune; success, f To 
drink a good luck ; to drink success to one. Also 
allrib., as in good luck shilling, a shilling given by 
the seller to ensure good luck with the thing sold. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) *4 I'ho thought xeynart this 
is good luck. axsx 9 Skelton El. Rummyng 567 Wyth 
that she begynnes The pot to her plucke, And dranke a 
good lucke. 1533 Coverdale x Kings i. 47 'i'he kynges 
seruauntes are gone in to wysh good lucke vnto cure lorde 
kynge Dauid. 1346 J, Hevwood P*rov, (1867) xy Nowe 
for good lucke, caste an olde shoe after mee. *398 
Sha ks.^ Merry W, 111. v. 84 As good lucke would haue it, 
comes in one Mist. Page. X65X Hobbes Lanaih. i. x. 4* 
The secret working of GckI, which men call Good Luck. 
1684 E. H ALLEY Solid Probl, vaMisc. Cur iiyoB) 1 L 06 'Tis 
my good Luck to hit upon a certain Geometrick Effection 
of the central Rule. x8i8 Cobsett Pol, Reg. XXXI I L 
10 There is the ‘good-luck shilling *. *83^ R. A. Vaughan 
Pks. Rein I, 13 Ihe indolent . . gaze in amazement on 
results which they attribute to the good luck of a rival. 

Proverb. ^ 1753 Smollett Quix, (1803) IV. 35 A pound of 
good luck is worth a ton of merit. 

Croodly igu*dli), a. Forms: (see Good and 
-LYi). [OF. gbdlic, corresponding to OP'ris. 
gbdiltk, OS. gbdlik (MDu. goedelijc, Du. goeiijk), 
OHG. guollih (MHG. gimtluh, guetUchy.\ 

1. Of good appearance ; good-looking, well- 
favoured or proportioned ; comely, fair, handsome. 
<zxooo CcedmoFs Gen, 281 Ic habbe Jijeweald micel to 

t yrwanne godlccran stol hearran on hcofne. cxzx^ Lay, 
60 pat folc com togadere gudliche cnihtes. a rynSiriz 5 
Wis he wes of lore. And gouthlich under gore, And clothed 
in fair sroud. C1374 Chaucer Troylus 11, 831 (880) pe good- 
lieste mayde Of gret estat in al ^ loun of Troye, c 1440 
Poston Lett. No. 25 1 . 39 Of colour it wolde be a gtxiely 
blew. X483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 183/2 A goodly yonge man 
and wel lernyd. *509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 1. viii, 'rhis 
goodly picture was in altitude Nyne fote and more, of fayre 
marble stone. 1632 J. Hayward tr. BtomiPs Eromena 12 
Two children . . both so beautifull, as that the world never 
produced a goodlier couple, a 1674 Clarendon Hut, Reb. 
xiiL 1 69 The Xjord Wiihrington was one of the most goodly 
Persons of that Age, being near tlie head higher than most 
tall Men . 1809 TiKmun in R. Palmer Bk, Praise 48 Where 
no goodly plant is growing, Where no verdure ever smiled. 
*886 Ruskin Prseierita 1 , 354 The next goodliest part of the 
college buildings,— the hall* 

2. Notable or considerable in respect of siie, 
quantity, or numl>er (freq. with mixture of sense 1 ). 

l*AY. 6x59 pe king of ]ym londe com to-3eii>es 
Gurgmnt ; mid godUche strengSe. x^ Grafton Chrm, 
11* ihousand knights, and sqiiient, which curteinly 

were a goodly compainy. Fuller Holy War 11 . viC 
(1647) 5* Surely a guodly stature is most m.*i|estkal. *733; 
Brrkbley Qmrist f 214 Sk»d equally scatter produceth 
a goodly harvest. 1798 C<N.RRimsii« Am, Mar* vil xx, To 
walk tofetber to the kirk With a goodly company, *870 
DtCKENs E, Ermd % One of the two men liNika the door 
■with a goodly key, *877 Black Grem Past, xix, She 

f lanced up at a goodly row of Jdiw-fs RRd fowls, xftl* 
teANT & RtcB Ckapi, M Fleet I. *49 iM'ts.' Ihsborah cut 
off thr«! or four goodly «&«» of oold b^f. 

B. Of good quality, admimble, splendid, excel- 
lent. Also, well suited fm some purpose, proper, 
convenient '(ofton with Impliimtion of sense i). 
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ffX38s Chaucer Z. W. 77 Pro!., I ,, am ful glad if 
I may fynrie an er Gf ony goodly word that they ban laft. 
c 1386 — Nun's Pr. Frol. 13 Swicb thyng is gladsom. .And 
of swicb thyng were goodly for to telle, r 1430 Syr Gener, 
(Roxb.) 3019 Holden he was for oon of the wise, And of apech 
most goodeliest. 1483 Act i Rich, HI c.6, § 3 Writs of 
Proclamation in all goodly haste [shall] be directed to every 
Sheriff. 1^13 Act s Hen. VIII c. 4 Preamb., Worsteds , . 
have been one of the goodliest Merchandise and greatest 
Commodity of this Realm. 1577 B. Googe Heresbacks 
Husb.i. (1586) 44 b, The grounde after his long re.st, will 
beare goodly Come. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. m. 
21 1 Many fair and goodly Proverbs, and Apophthegmes. 
*723 Pope Odyss. ix. 7 How goodly seems it, ever to employ 
Man’s .social day.s in union and in joy? *845-6 Trench 
Huls. Lect. Ser. n. i. 153X110 goodliest maxim Is. .nothing, 
save in its coherence to a body of truth, 187s Freeman 
Norm. Conq. (1876; IV. xvii. So Tlie land which sent forth 
such goodly stores. 

b. freq. in ironical use. 

*553 Bpxon R cliques of Romeit^fl) 159 Thi.s is y« goodly 
Godlye Catholyke doctrine wherwith the vngoodly vngodly 
Papests infecte the minde.s of .such Christians as [etc.]. 
1583 Hollyband ZV<?r 207 Do you leane on the 

table? Where have you learned this goodly fashion? 1604 
Shaks. Oih. It. iii. 160 Heere’s a goodly Watch indeed. 
1634 Jer. ' 1 'aylor Real Pres. 151 Verily a goodly argument ; 
if a man could guesse in what mood and figure it could 
conclude. 1680 Allen Peace «$* Unity 141 More goodly 
and self-conceited, more proud and imperious. 1828 Scott 
P\ M, Perth viii, Some complaint . . for playing at foot-ball 
on the streets of the burgh, or some such goodly matter. 

t4;. Gracious, kind, kiiKliy-disposed, NHo goodly 
of, liberal in. Obs, 

*3. . E. B. AHit.P. B. 753 ]?enne be godlych god gef hym 
onsware,^ C1350 Will Palerney,^^ My godelyche moder, 
|?at so faire lia|> me fed. 1398 Trevlsa Barth. De P, R, n. 
li. (1495) 29 Angels ben goodly and not tormented by the 
prycke of epuye. cxyao Destr. Troy 3766 Achilles wa.s .. 
Godely of giftes, grettist in expense, c 1440 Promp, Parv. 
2ox/i Goodly, beuignus^ henevolus. 

f6. phr. Goodly and gracious I (see Geacious). 

X713 Benti ey Remarks ii. ‘liii. (ed. 2) 76 Goodly and 
gracious 1 What an Honour is this to Cicero’s Ashes? 1744 
Wabburton (iSn) XI. 31S Goodly and gracious! 

Here he shews how capable a reader lie is of The Divine 
Legation. 

Hence t ©oo-dlily ^zt/sy, « next. 

<2 x500 ChauaPs Dreme 824 More friendly Unto my lady, 
and goodlely He spake, than any that wa,s there. 

Goodly ?gu‘dli), adv. Forms : (see Good and 
-Lyi2), [MK. godlichey corresponding to OHG. 
guotltcho ( M H tL gtioiUche .] 

FI. So as to produce a goodly appearance or 
effect ; beautifully, elegantly, gracefully. Ohs, 
f 1205 Lay. xoo 'ruenti gode scipen he guSliche fulde. 
Ibid. 188 . 8 Of him scullen gleomeu godliche singen, c 1350 
Leg. Rood (1871) 71 Michaell come and by |>ain stode, And 
ober angels giidely graid. CX374 Chaucer Troylus v. 578 
At l>at corner .. Hertle 1 aldyr louelyest lady dere . . Synge 
so wel so godly, and so clere, cxaoo Vwaine ^ Gaxu.Zyz 
With sper and target gudely grayd. 1513 Scot. Field 333 
Thins be graces him godly with a greaie meany, 1335 
CovERD.Ai.K Bccius. J. i8 They sunge goodly also with their 
voyces, 1^56 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 81 It was goodly 
hangyd with ck>ih«-s, banners, and stremers, and syngers, 
and goodly aparelde alle the way duwne to Ledyuhaile. 
f2. Pavourabiy, graciously, kindly; courteously, 
in a proper or becoming manner. Also, liberally. 

a *300 Cursor M, 2309® Quen i was will and vte o re.st, 
Godli toke yee me to ge-it. *3. . Gmu. <7 Gr, Kni.zy^ l?ow 
wyl grant me gtxily |>e gomen k^t I ask. X377 Langl. 
P.Pl, B. 1. iSo But if 3e loven, .{?e poure, Suclt good as god 
|ov/ sent gndelich parteth. exScy^ Rauf C oil-car \\Z The 
Coibear gudlie in feir tuke him be the hand. *323 Ld. 
Bkrnerh Froiss. Leexv. 270 I.Adye.s, and demoselles, right 
goodly dyde visyte hym. 1590 Si'Ekskw F.<Q. i. y. 15 Riin- 
iiipg heralds humble homage made, Greeting him goodly 
with new victory. *676-7 Hale Contempl. ii. 132 How we 
pride our selves in it? how goodly we look upon ourselves? 
B, In a goodly or excellent fashion ; excellently. 
Also in ironical u.se. Now rare. 

exsm Cast, *396 He is vre Fader ariht, And so 
goodUche vs h: 4 > i-diht Rat [etc,}, c *350 iVi/l. Palerne 169 
God graunt hem liis blis pat godly .*0 prayen ! c *430 Syr 
Gener. 155.1^ She liked jiim so .noodelie in hir thoght. 1333 
Coverdaj.h: Num, xvi. 14 How goodly ■well hast thou 
brought V.s in to a londe that [etej. XS33 J. Mason in 
Kills Orig, Lett. Scr. ii. II. 55 Ilcre be many Cytles, butt 
nother great nor fieopled, nos her yett goodly buyidid. x68o 
H. More Apocal. Apoc. 283 R, H. thinke so goodly well of 
his confutation .. that Ietc.|. 1863 Mrs. Carlyle Lett, HI. 
26* You are .so good about writing that you deserve to be 
goodly done by. *879 Cassells I'echn. Kduc. II. 70/1 How 
guodly and cleanly they and their wives and children lived. 

+ 4 tt, Convenienliy, with propriety. Oh, 

c *386 Chaucer Melib. r 53 And for thex* is gret peril in 
werre » therefore shuhle a man fiee and escheWe warre jn 
w muchel as a man may goodly, *397 Will Thomas fari 
of Kent in Roy, Wills (1780) 118 My body to be buried as 
sone as hit goodllcb may. *422 E, E. Wilis (188a) 49 As 
son as yt may be don godly after bat I hame dede. *448 
Will 0/ Hen, VI in Willis & (ikrk Cambridge (*886) I. 378 
I'he most suhstancial and best abidyng stutfe . . that may 
goodly be bad. cx^oq Melmim xxx, »x8 She prayed hym 
to retoumme assoone as he goodly myght. 13x3 Douglas 
jEneis xm. vii. 34 Quhen that he cummyn was so neir, That 
atbir gtwlly to oilur speik myebt. 
f 5 . In negative clauses : Easily, readily, Obs. 
cxyoo Maundev. (1839) xi. *30 No man may passe be that 
weye go<kly, btjt in tyme of Wyntir, c 1433 7 orr. Portugal 
i6ox Wars tydinges I myght not goodly here, 1477 
Earl Rivers {Caxton) Dkfos 80 And so may not goodely 
ne wek eny man direct© another, but if he dyrecte him .•^elf 
fiiret. 48*37* Kncoc Hist, Ref. Wks, 1846 L 385 The quhilk, 
h«catis it k sia strasxge as it is . . I cam not gmllie beleif it. 
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s6§3 Urquhart J^w/ Wks. (1834) 215 Denmark, in my 
opinion, cannot goodly forget the magnanimous exploits of 
Sir Donald Mackie Lord Reay. 

6 . Conib.^ 2^%goodly-ordered^ '•propertied^- sized adjs. 
1656 S . Holland Zara (1719) 26 Pomgranates and luscious 
Dates contended which first should salute his goodly-siz’d 
Grinders. 1673 Dryden State Innoc. ii. i, O goodly-ordered 
work I O Power Divine, Of Thee I am, and what I am is 
Thine. i8zi Lamb Ella Ser. i. Ail Foot's Day^ A pair of so 
goodly-propertied and meritoriously-equal damsels. 
CrOOdmaB (gu’dm^n, gudmse'n). [Good a. + 
Man ; cf. MDu. goedman (Dn. goeman)^ 
tl. = Good man* Sometimes used as a vague 
title of dignity or a respectful form of address. Obs, 
Perh. really two words, though written as one. 

[(? ii7S Eamb, Horn, 151 Job wes anfald rihtwis Mon and 
swa godmon ; \>tt ure drihten him solf hine herede.l a 1300 
Si^ns be/. Judgem. 21 in E, E. P. (1862) 8 Godmen taki)> 
nou gome of tokninges hat commi}> bi for. a 1400-50 A 
ander 4:^6 And, gndina.n, [on] h® gold rynge,he thre grauen 
thyngis, f>ai ere bus mekill to mene. Ibid. 2407 pan takis 
J?e gudman b® gifte, & gretly pam pankis. 

t b. Sc. Applied euphemistically to the Devil. 
1779 Arnot Hist. Edin. (1788) 80 Farmers left a part of 
their lands perpetually untilled.. this spot was dedicated to 
the Devil, and called the Goodman’s croft. 

2 . The master or male head of a household or 
other establishment ; f the host (of an innY, + the 
keeper (of a prison). Now only Sc. or arch. 

cxy/i Crirsor M. 13507 (Fairf.) Alle was fed godemen & 
knauis. 1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles i. 66 Ther gromes and 
the goodmen, beth all eliche grette. 1464 Mann. 4- Hotiseh. 
Exp. (Roxb.) 247 Item, to the goodman of Cardenallys Hat 
for horsemet the same day vij^. v\d. 1356 Chron. Gr. Friars 
(Camden) 7 Thys yere the goodman at the Cooke in Cheppe . . 
was morderd in hys bede by nyght. 1581 Lambarde Eiren. 
n. vii. (1588) 266 In like sort is it, if the goodman of the house 
(perceiuing that theeues are without) wil open the doores, 
and go out against them. 1631 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 
72 Wherefore doth the word say, that our Christ, the Good- 
man of this house. His dear kirk, hath feet like fine brass? 
172a WoDROw Hist. Ch. Scot. II. 636 The Goodman (Jaylor) 
of the Tolbooth came to him in his Chamber. 1785 Burns 
Halloween xvii, The auld guidman raught down the pock, 
An’ out a handfu’ gied him. 184Z Macaulay Lays Anc* 
Rome, Horatius Ixx, When the goodman mends his armour, 
And trims his helmet's plume. 

vocatively. 1724 Ramsay Tea 4 . Misc. (1733) I. 8 Good- 
man, quoth he, be ye within, I’m come your doghter’s love 
to win. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth ii, Good-even to you, 
goodman. 

b, A householder in relation to his wife; a hus- 
band. Now only Sc^ or arch. 

1513 Douglas Mneisviii. vii. 7 To Vulcanus, hir husband 
and gudeman, Within his golden chalmer sche began Thus 
for to speik. 1529 More Com/ agst. Trib. lu Wks, 1184/3 
Shoe sayde it in sport to make her good man laugh. 1593 
7 'eU-TrotA's H. V. Gi/t 37 Why is the husband called his 
wives good-man ne ? 1609 Rowlands Crew 0/ Kind Gossips 
20 Little our goodmen knowes what their wiues thinkes. 
1816 Scott Old Mart, xxxvii, * It’s my gudeman, sir said 
the young woman, with a smile of welcome. 1856 Mrs. 
Browning Aur. Leigh m. 1159 One was tender for her 
goodman. s88i J. Grant Cameronians I. iii. 30 The next 
who was knocked over was your good-man, Mr.<i. Garth. 
fS. a. Prefixed to designations of occupation. 
1:484 Caxton Fables 0/ Al/once 'm. Hit befelle somtyme 
that a good man labourer went fro lyf todeth. 1592 Greene 
Upst. Courtier D b, In my time he was counted but good- 
man Tailor, now he is growne since veluet breeches came 
in, to be called a marchant or Gentleman Marchant Tailor. 
S.60Z Shaks. Ham. v. i. 13 Nay, but heare you, goodman 
deluer. 1638 Ford Fancies 1. i, A nod From goodman- 
usher, or the formal secretary. 

i* b. Prefixed, to names of persons tinder the rank 
of gentlemen, esp. yeomen or farmers (cfi sense 4). 
Also in ironical use. Obs. 

a 1577 Sir T. Smith Commw, Eng. xxiii. (1589) 40 'These 
[Yeomen] be not called masters, for that (as I said) pertaineth 
to Gentlemen onely. But to their surnames men adde Good- 
man : as ..goodman White, ..goodman Browne, amongst 
their neighbors, I meane not in matters of importance or 
in la we. 1^88 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. i. 37 Dictisima goodman 
Dull, dictisima goodman Dull. i6i8 in Kerry St. Lawrence, 
Reading (1883) 87 Itm. p'i. to goodman Knight for casting 
of the 4" bell, dl. tos. c 1626 Dick 0/ Devon ii. iv. i. in Bullen 
O. PI. II. 59 Pray (goodman rascall) how long have 3'ou 
and he bene Brothers? 1641 Best Farm. (Surtees) 42 
In that howse lived goodman Akam, to whom this close 
belonged. 1692 Washington tr. Milton's De/. Pop. xii, Now 
I come to you again. Good-man Goosecap, who scribble so 
finely. 1702 Lond. Gaz, No. 3858/4 A Watch .. was dropt 
the 14th past near Goodman Peacock’s Farm, a 1732 Gay 
Poe7}ts (1745) 1 . 82 The sun-beams bright . . gild the thatch 
of goodman Hodges’ barn. 

4 . A man of substance, not of gentle birth; a 
yeoman ; a Scottish ‘ laird ^ (cf. quot. 1657)* Obs. 
exc. Hist, ox poet. 

This sense is evolved from the use in 3 b. 

XS87 Harrison England ii. v. (1877) I. 137 [The yeomen] 
be not called masters and gentlemen, but goodmen, as 
goodman Smith [etc.]. 1657 Sp. Fife Laird in J. Wat- 

son Collect. Poems (1706) i. 28 When I was born . , There 
was no word of Laird or Knight : The greatest Stiles of 
Honour then, Was to be titl’d the Good-man. But changing 
Time.. puts a Laird in th’ Good-man’s place. ai66x Fuller 
Worthies (1811) 1 . 14 He is called a Good Man in common 
discourse, who is not dignified with Gentilitie. X870 Morris 
Earthly Par. II. iii. 496 There went that mom a goodman 
of the dale . - His herdsman with him. X874 Stubbs Const. 
Hist. (1875) I. xi. 424 The aldermen and brethren consti- 
tuted the guild, and the reeve and good-men the magistracy 
of the township. 

tb. Sc. The laird or tenant of 3^ specified estate 
or farm. Obs. 


X59a 3 fS. in Hunter Biggar 4 House of Fleming (1862) 
XXIV. 298 John and Adam Tweedie, Sons to the Guidman of 
Dreva. 1604 Birrel Diary in Dalyell Fragm. Sc. Hist. ii. 
(1798) 61 Robert Weir broken on ane cart wheel . . for mur- 
dering the guidman of Wamston. c 1610 Sir J. Melvil Mem. 
(1683) 122 Alexander Hume of Manderstoun, Coildinknows, 
and the Good man of North Berwick. X640-1 Kirkcndbr. 
War.Co7nm. Min. Bk. (1855) 143 The gudeman of Erlistone, 
Tames Tailfeir of Haircleugh [etc.]. 1824 Scott Redgauntlet 
let, xi, I’he rental-book .. open at the place where it bore evi- 
dence against the Goodman of Primrose Knowe, as behind 
the hand with his mails and duties. 

Hence Goo dmanli&e husbandlike; Goo’d- 
maxisMp Sc., a holding conferring the rank of 
‘goodman^ 

X823 GM.rE7itnill. 306 It’s your wife, my lad . .ye'll surely 
never refuse to carry her head in a gudemanlike manner to 
the kirk-yard. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. II. ii. 182 When 
lands were held of any of the great families, they were but 
a gudemanship. 

Good morrow, good-mo*rrow. 

I . A salutation, used at meeting in the morning, 
equivalent to the InXox'good morning (see Good a. 
10 c). Also in full phr. (variously corrupted : see 
Godj(5. 'K)\{God^ give you goodmorrow. J^osgarch. 

C1386 Chaucer Miller's T. 394 Hayl, maister Nicholay ! 
Good morwe, I se thee wel, for it is day. X48x Caxton 
Reynard (Arb.) 46 Noble lord and lady god gyue you good 
morow, 1548 hiterl. John Bon (Percy Soc.) 13 What, John 
Bon t good morowe to the I X577 B. Googe Heresback's 
Husb. I. (1586) 7 b, God morowe maister Rigo. XS89 Pappe 
w. Hatchet Eij, Not vnlike the theefe, that in stead of (^od 
speed e, sayd stand, and so tooke a purse for God morowe. 
1598 Shaks. Merry W. ii, iii. 21 Giue you good-morrow, sir. 
x6ii Chapman May-D ay Vla.ys 1873 11 . 328 Godge you God 
morrow Sir. 16x3 Purchas Pilg7’image iv. viiu (1614) 380 
Ismael . .in the breake of the day, assailed Alumut his armie, 
little suspecting such a good morrow, xSsa yLimo^L' Allegro 
46. 1654 Warren UnLelietiers 145 They and their Christ will 
bid good-morrow . . so often as they rise. X677 Yarranton 
Eng. I77ipr<yv. iti Good morrow, good morrow, Gentlemen ; 
I hope you have slept well to Night, 1810 Scott Lady of L. 
in. ii, The speckled thrash Good-morrow gave from brake and 
bush. X847 Longf. Ev. i. iv. 8 Many a glad good-morrow. , 
made the bright air brighter. 

f 2 . Something as void of import as the * good- 
morrow ^ of mere civility ; an idle, trivial, or empty 
saying ; a trifling or worthless matter. Ohs. 

1546 Gardiner Declar. Art. Joye 9b, They began to 
spread abrode an enuious rumour of me . . and many good 
morowes. ^ iSS^.T. Wilson Rhet. x8b, [We] worshipped 
hym not in spirite, but in copes . . in shaven crounes and 
long gounes, and many good morrowe.s els, devised onely 
by the phantasie of manne. 1597 Gerards Herbal n. xcii. 
34X, I finde in ancient writers many good morrowes , . as 
that three rootes will cure one griefe, fewer another disease 
[etc.], a x64r Bedell Erasm. in Fuller's A bel Rediv. (1651) 
61 Promise of a yeerly pension . . and many other good- 
morrows, which .. he never performed, ax704 T. Brown 
Wks. (1708) III. II. 79 Some might be apt to say, the 
Devil’s in a Man that gprieves for the Loss of a Wife. . and 
a thou.sand such good Morrows, 

Hence f Good-morrow v. ,to say^ good morrow ’ to. 

x686 F. Spence tr, Varillds Ho, Medicis 13 The first thing 
he did after having good-morrowed him. 

Good-motlier. Sc. [See Good D. 2 b.] A 

mother-in-law ; also, a step-mother. 

1536 Bfxlenden Cron. Scot. iii. xv. (1821) 1 . 109 This Cara- 
tak fled to his gud moder [L, novercdd Cartumandia Quene 
of Scottis. a 1557 Dium.Occurr. (Bannatyne Club) 19 Alex. 
Cant burgis of Edinburgh, was slane in the nycht in his 
awne hous, he his seruand and his guidrnoder. X646 R. 
Baillie Lett. (1775) II. 187, I pity much,. his good-mother, 
whose grace and virtue for many years I nave highly 
esteemed. 1816 Scott Antiq. xxvi, ‘Yes, gudemitherV 
screamed the dau^ter-in-law, ‘ it's e’en sae 

Proverb, X737 Ramsay Scot. Prov. (1797) 14 A green 
turf’s a good good-raither. 

Good natiire, good-naiiure- 

1 . Pleasant or kindly disposition ; chiefly denot- 
ing a readiness (often excessive) to comply with 
the wishes or importunities of others, or to permit 
encroachment on one's rights. 

a 1450 Kttf. de la Tour (1868) 149 The scripture pralsithe 
this good lady for her curtesye & good nature. XS67 Har- 
man Caveat 42 A pore neighbour of mine, who for honesty 
and good natur surmounteth many. 16x4 T. Adams Gallants' 
Bttrden Ded., In the affiance of your good natures..! haue 
presumed to make you the patron of my Labours. 1667 E. 
Chamberlayne St.Gt.Brit. 1.(1684) 35 Good nature, .a thing 
so peculiar to the English Nation,. that it cannot well be. . 
practised by another people, a 1717 Blackall Wks. (1723) I. 
194, 1 never do drink to excess but only. . when I am hard put 
upon by the Company., and I hope my Easiness and Good- 
nature, .will not be imputed to me as a Fault. ^ 1751 Earl 
Orrery Remarks S’lm/t (1752) 53 He had that kind of good- 
nature, which absence of mind, indolence of body, and careles- 
ness of fortune produce. X827 Lytton Pelhatit li, I have seen 
him endure with a careless good-nature the most provoking 
affronts. 1888 Bryce Amer. Commw. HI. v. xciv. 322 The 
national easy-goingness and good-nature. 

•h 2 . In moral sense : Natural goodness of char- 
acter ; virtue. Obs. rare. 

1627 Sanderson Serm., Ad Pop. vi (X664) 551 We may 
talk, .of good natured men, .But. .set grace aside, .there is 
no more good nature in any man than there was in Cain 
and in Judas. X657 Jer. Taylor Serm. at Funeral Sir G. 
Dalstone Wks. X828 VL 563 A good nature, being the rellcks 
and remains of that shipwreck which Adam made, is the 
proper and immediate disposition to holiness ..When good 
nature is heightened by the grace of God, that which was 
natural becomes now spiritual a x^y Barrow Wks. (1686) 

II. 199 [Virtue in Paganslis to be imputed to. .the reliques 
of good nature, to the glimmerings of natural light, .or, [etc.]. 


GOODNESS. 

Good-natured. "(The stress is variable.) ff. 
prec. -h -ED 2.] Characterized by good nature ; plea- 
sant, kindly, or genial in disposition. Often imply- 
ing undue complaisance or easiness of disposition, 
-f Also, in early use, with reference to moral good- 
ness of character (cf. Good kature 2 ). 

1577 P* Googe Heresbach's Husb. i, 17 The husband. - 
gladly declareth his whole dealing in euery poynt: suche good 
natured men dooth this knowledge make. 1627 [See Good 
nature 2.] 1640 Bp. Hall Chr. Moder. (Ward) 34/2 A good- 
natured horse will be governed by the shadow of the wand. 
X657 North's Plutarch (1676) Add. lives 41 He [Charlemain] 
was very good Natured, Temperate, Gentle, and slow in 
taking revenge. 1672 Cave Prim. Chr. iii. iii. (1673) 301 The 
Laws of Christianity, .produce the most gentle and good- 
natur’d Principles. 1716 Lady M. W, Montagu Let. to Lady 

X I Oct., I never saw an old woman so good-natured., 

1727 De Foe (‘A. Moreton ’) hmis. World Disci, xv. 
(1735 ed. 2) 368 Thou art the best-humour'd, goodest-natur’d 
Creature alive, saidl. 1768G0LDSM. {title) The Good-natured 
Man. 1779 Sheridan Critic i. i. If it is abuse,-— why, one 
is always sure to hear of it from one damn’d good natur’d 
friend or another ! 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 97 He 
was too goodnatured a man to behave harshly, i860 Tyndall 
Glac. 1. lii. 25, I having previously declined a good-natured 
invitation to sleep in the big black bed. 

Co77ib. 1854 G'Eo* Eliot in J. W. Cross (1885) I. 358 
His brother . , was . . a bright good-natured-looking man. 

Hence Good-na’turedly adv . ; Good-na tuxed- 
3 iess,the quality or condition of being good-natured 
(Worcester, citing Talfourd). 

X79X Boswell /ohnsott 29 Apr. an. 1776 To this, Dr. John- 
son goodnaturedly agreed. x8s2 H. Rogers Mcl. Faith 
(1853) 84 Fellowes smiled good-naturedly. 1882 J. Haw- 
thorne Fort. Fool I. xxvi, ‘ Well, I sha’n't put you to that 
trouble ’, replied Bryan good-naturedly. 

Goo- d-nei'ghboixrliood. [f. the phrase good 
neighbour + -HOOD.] The disposition and behaviour 
characteristic of a good neighbour ; friendly feeling 
and intercourse. So also Goo d-nei'gliboiirllziess, 
Goodnei'ghbonrsliip. 

18x7 J. Bradbury Trav. Aftter. 294 In no part of the 
world IS good neighbourship founds in greater perfection 
than in the western territory, or in America generally. 
x829 Scott Rob Roy Introd. 25 MacGregor took an 
opportunity to conjure Stewart, by all the ties of old ac- 
quaintance and good-neighbourhood, to give him some 
chance of an escape from an assured doom. iBgS West7n, 
Gaz. 5 Nov. lo/i A right good^ custom, . if good-neighbour- 
liness is to count for anything in the village. 

Goodness (gu’dnes). Forms : (see Good and 

-eess). [OK. gddnes ; d. MJiiG. guolnisse.} 

1 . The quality or condition of being good. 

a. Of persons : Moral excellence, virtue. Occa- 
sionally in : Good qualities. 

c 883 K. .Alfred Boetk. xxxvii. § 3 Daes g:odan godnes bij> 
bis axen god and his agen edlean, swa bij? eac pass yfelan 
yfel his a^en yfel. c X175 Lamb. Horn. 81 pes patriarches 
.. gode men weren .. and al bos godnesse hom ne mihte 
werien, pet ho ne wenden alle in to helle, X297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 739 pe king of france hurde telle of ire godnesse & 
bed hire fader grant! him pe gode cprdeile. c Cursor 
M. 10086 (Trin.) Ful leaf was vs p&t lady lele Pat godenesses 
[Gb'tt. bountes] bare in hir so fele. CX4X0 Hoccleve Mother 
of God 30 Temple of our Lord and roote of al goodnesse. 
C1450 Si. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4783 To bryng his folk to 
gudnes. C1500 Meltesine xxl 134 Goodnes & bounte is 
betre than fayrenes & beaulte. X603 Shaks, Meas.for M. 
HI, i. 215 Vertue is bold, and goodnes neuer fearefulL xlrjz 
Temple Ess. Govt. Wks, 1731 1 . 98 Goodnes^ is that which 
makes Men prefer their Duty and their Promise before their 
Passions, or their Interest. 1840 Mill Diss. ip Disc. (1859) 
II. 69. note, Fewer small goodnesses, but more greatness. 
1876 Mozley Univ. Serm. iv. 85 Gifts of the intellect and 
imagination . . do not constitute moral goodness. 

b. Of things material or immaterial ; Absolute 
or comparative excellence in respect of some speci- 
fied or implied quality. Now somewhat 

x387’-8 T. Hsk Test. Love Prol. 3 Of the goodnesse or of 
the badness© of the sentence take they litel hede or els non. 
X488-9 Act <4 Hen. VII c. 8 Every other Cloth .. abrode 
yerde. .to be sold, .after the rate of the godenesse therof. 
1589 CoGAN Hcmen Health cxciv. {1636) 176 The goodnesse 
of the pasture helpeth much to the goodnesse of the milke. 
1631 GoUGis. God's Arrows ill. § 9. 202 Circumstances make 
much to the goodnesse or badnesse of an action. 1651 
Hobbes Leviatk. n. xxvi. 146 Depending .. on the good- 
nesse of a mans own naturall Reason. 1719 London & Wise 
Co7npl. Card. 221 The Lettuces are gather’d first, and after- 
wards the Endives arrive to their full Ck>odness. 1781 
T. Jefferson Corr. Wks. 1859 I. 298 Our superiority in the 
goodness, though not in the number of our cavalry. 18x2 
WoODHOUSE Astron. xliii. 429 Telescopes of the same 
power and goodness. 1845 Stephen Connn. Laws Eng. 
(1874) I. 45 The goodness of a custom depends upon its 
having been used time out of mind. X870 Max Muller 
Set. Relig. (1873) 2 Such was the goodness of the cause I 
had then to defend. 

2 . Moral excellence as displayed in one's relations 
to others. 

a. As an attribute of the Deity (f said also of 
Christ and the Virgin Mary) : Infinite benevolence, 
a desire for the happiness of all created beings ; also 
the manifestation of this ; beneficence. 

c 888 K. /Elfred Boeth. xxxv. § s pu saedes paet Gpdes good- 
nes & his gesaelisnes & he self past pan waere call an. c 1200 
Vices ^ VirtuesiiSBB) 83 Acc nu ic bidde Se, for oine michele 
godnesse. c X340 Cursor M. 3411 (Trin.) Oure lord pat is of 
godenes {other MSS, bounte] boun To ysaac jaf his bene- 
soun. CX386 Chaucer Man of Law es T. 853 Til cristes 
mooder . .Hath shapen, thurgh hir endelees goodnesse. To 
make an ende of al hir heuynesse. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 
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14:83'! IV. xii. 63 We pwen nought for his goodness© to done 
hyiB vnryght. C1460 Tmmteiey Myst. iv, 271, I thank the, 
lord, well of goodnes. 1526 Per/.(W, de W, 1531) 5 1 'he 
eoodnesof god. .hath ordeyned that [etc,]. i6»o Sanderson 
Serm. ad Clerum iii (16741 43 As Power is ascribed to the 
B'ather, and Wisdom to the Son ; so is Goodness to the Holy 
Ghost. s66» Bk. Com. Prnyer^ Pr. for all Conditions 0/ 
We commend to thy fatherly goodness all those who 
are anyways athicted. 1699 Burnbt 39 Ari. i. (1700) 29 
The chief Act and Design of Goodness, is the making us 
truly good. 1738 Wesley Psahm xni. Xj I sing the good- 
ness of the Lord, The TOodness I experience now. *860 
PusEY Min. Proph. 562 Goodness is that attribute of God, 
■whereby lie loveth to communicate to all, who can or will 
receive it, all good. 

b. in men : Kindly feeling; kindness, generosity, 
clemency ; the manifestation of this. P'roqnent in 
phrase Hme th& goofm^s to , , as a form of polite 
request (? orig, a Gallicism, = P'. ayez h honti de)^ 
<riooo /Elfbic Horn. 11 . 508 Se halja hi eft alyHde, and 
let hi forSgan for his godnysse* a Cursor M. 10426 
(Gritt.) Quen l^at ha** day was cumyn of |>e fest, pan men 
suld bolde paim to be blith, And ilk man his godness to 
kith, c X386 Chaucer Melib. t 777 We preien yow and biseke 
yow. .that it lyke vn-to youre grete goodnes.se to fullillen in 
dede youre goodliche wordes. 1548 Hall Chron,^ PI en. K//, 
34 b, The kynge of hys goodnes remitted their offerice, and 
restored them to their Hbertie. 16*3 Shaks. Hen. P‘///, iii, 
ii, 263 Your great Goodnesse, out of holy pitty, Absolu’d 
him with an Axe. 1680 Burnet Rochester 11692) 55 ('Good- 
ness is an inclination to promote the Happiness of others. 
X709 PoNCET Voy. ACtkiopia 29 He had the Goodness to 
mve us a Person .to be our Safe-guard. 1768 Sterne Sent, 
^ourn. (1:778) L 75 {Remise) Have the goalness, madam., 
to step in. 1798 Fehriar Illustr. Sterne i. 20 Mary received 
him with goodness. 1855 Macaulay //trjf. An^. xu. HI. 
221 The indulgence, he said, was grossly _ abused his 
Majesty would soon have reason to repent his goodness. 

1 3. a. Advantage, benefit, profit. Barely pL Ohs. 
<1:1300 Cursor M. 718 GStt.) He thoght pat thing forto 
stint, hat godd to gret goddnes had mint, 1303 B. Brishne 
HaridL Synne 10599 Hys broper had pe godenesse of hys 
song, c 1400 Maunoev. (Roxb.) xviii. 85 |>e folk wirschepez 
pe bx..for pe syrapilnes and pe gudene.ss |:«U commez of 
him. xsoa Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506} 1. iv. 42 All 

S goodnesses of grace of benedyccyon & of glory. 1551 
OBiNSON tr. More's Utop. x. < Arb.) 51 A matter wnkhe , . 
should be. .great commodiiie and goodnes to the opener and 
detectour of the same. 1583 Stanyhurst ySww m. (Arb.) 
yi I'oo tame too goodnesse this sight and merciles omen. 

*p b. Good fortune ; prosperity. Ohs. rare. 

3^a tr. Seereia Secret.^ Priv. Prh. (E. E. T. S.) J99 In 
this wyse he knew god ayeyne in angwysche and in inyss- 
ayse, whyeh he had foryetene whan he was in his goodnes. 
XS 50 CovERDALE Spir. Perle xviii. (? 1555) 139 After trouble 
and aduersite foloweth al maner of goodnes and felicite. 
f 4. quasi-ctfKcn Something good, a good act or 
deed. Ohs. 

xa97 R. Glooc. (Rolls) 8936 pe godnesse, pat pe king 
henry & pe quene Mold Dude here to Engelond, nc may 
neuere he told. ^ c x2ioq St. Brandon 533 For no godni.sse 
that ich habbe i-do bote of oure Louerdes Milce and ore. 
1533 Fitxherb. Husb. § 162 Yf thou wolde haue any good- 
nes doneynto , , lykewyse sholdest thou do vnto thy ney- 
hour, yf it lye in thy power, «x533 Ld. Berners Huon 
xliii. 142 Ail the goodness and greate gTyftes that I haue 
gyuen among you. Grafton Ckr&n. II. 370 Tliat he 
was right joyous to be in his presence, trusting that some 
goodne.-ise sliould grow thereby. 

b. The goodness : That which is good in any- 
thing ; the strength or virtue of it. 

1577 B. Googe HeresbacRs Husb. i. (1586) 45 Donng .. 
must be latde upon the toppe of the highest of the grounde, 
that the goodnesse may runne to the hot tome. 1796 Mas. 
Glassk Cookery xiL 180 Strain it boiling hot tlirough a cloth 
till you have all the goodness out of Jt, 1806 A. Hunter 
Culina (ed.3) 21 Stew till all the goodness begot from the meat. 

Earle Pkihl. En^, Tongue By Even .so it is with the 
dialects— all their goodness is gone into the King’s English, 
b. In various exclamatory phrases, in which the 
original reference was to the goodness of God (cf. 
sense 2 a above), as Goodness gracious GocMtness 
{pnly^ knows!, fFor goodness!, For goodnes d 
sake 1, In the name of goodness !, (/ wish) to good- 
ness !, Surely to goodfsess !, Thank goodness !, etc., 
or simply Goodness ! 

In the first quot, the sense of for goodness* sake may l)e 
merely * in order to be kind ’ ; in the .second from, the same 
play it is rather ‘ as you trust in the goodness of God ' »cf. 
fcfr merc/s, pity's sake, where there is a similar equivoque). 
The phrases are not now in dignified use. 

x6x3 Shaks. Hen. VHJ Pro!. 23 llierefore, for Gootinesse 
sake, and as you are knowne llxe First and Happiest Hearers 
of the Towne, Be sad, as we would make ye. Ibid. nr. i 159 
For Goodnesse sake, consider what you do, How you may 
hurt your selfe. x64a Vitrm of Print. Book ini. Obserz^at, 
20 In the name of goodnesse then, what is that which the 
people speak of? 1650 'f. Bayly Herba FaricHs 26 He 
begs, and prayes her, for goodnesse .sake, . . that she would 
not speake a word of what had passed. X704 Swift Battle 
if Bks. Alisc, {tyxx) 246 Goodness, said Momus, can you sit 
idely here [etc.]? 1814 Lo 7 >e, Honor, <|* Interest li. iii, 

For goodne.ss, sir, tell me what means this haste. 1819 
Col. Hawker Diary (1893) 1 . 185 Here I remained . . for 
«>odnes8 knows how many hours, 1840 Bwkbns Barm, 
Budge be, Goodness gracious me 1 xS/a Punch 1 1 May 199/* 
Ihank goodness we have a House of Lords, xi^ Ouida 
Winter City xlst. 384 He thanked goodness it was the last 
of her caprices. xSpo * L Falconer" Af //a Ixe (1891) 75, 
I wish to goodness your people would give a dance, Evelyn ! 

Goodaiigllt* (Also kfphemd.) [See Good a. 

■ ■ 

1. A CBstomary phrase used at parting at night or 

foittg to sleep ; f orig. in Ml form hope good 


(God) gipe you good n/ght, etc. Also in various 
phrases, as to hid (f give) goodnight, to make onds 
good nights, etc., and in fg. uses implying separa- 
tion, leave-taking, or loss. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus in, 371 (420) Haue now good nj'^t 
& lat vs bohe slepe. !e'X4ao Sir Aviadas (Weber) 187 My 
leve dame, have gud nyght f c X489 Caxton Blanckardyn 
XV. 51 ‘The captayuo gatf the goode nyght to the daiuoyselle. 
a 1353 UiMLL Royster D. v. vi. (Arb.) 88 Good night Roger 
olde knaue. 1553 ResPublica v. ix. 32 1’han goode night the 
laweiers gaine. 1570 B. Googk Pop. Kingd. iv. 58 a, They 
..yielding up their dronken ghostes, doe bid their niates 
godnight. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. i. 16 Giue you good night, 
1604 Marston Malcomteut n, iv. D2, When our beauty 
fades, godnight with vs. 1631 Hevwood Eng Eliz. (1641) 87 
And so gave them the good-night. 1652 Bp. Hall hivh. 
World n. viii, O my soul, .art thou so loth to bid a cheerful 
good-night to this piece of myself. X794 Mrs. Radcliffb 
Myst, Udolpho xxviii, Good-night, lady. 1820 Scott Momtst. 
XX, Having wished .. to all others the common good- night. 
185* Mrs. Carlyle kett. II. 177 And now good-night ; I am 
off to bed. 1881 ScribmePs 3 fag XXIL 282/1 She promptly 
made her good-nights and vanished. 

attrib, 1816 Byron Ch. Har, ni. Ixxxvi, Or chirps the 
grasshopper one good-night carol more. 1868 Holme I>»;e 
B, Godfrey Ixv. 377 Give me a good-night kiR.s, X87X R. 
Eli.is tr. CaiuUus Ixiv. 382 In such prelude old, such good- 
night ditty to Peleus, 

b. phrases. (Of obscure origin.) 

*57® J* JoNKS Bathes of BaikTo Rdr. bija, A! men ,, 
greedily gaf>e after worldly gayne, whyks in the ineaiic tyme 
the members and the niynde fall into .such lappes as tliey 
neiier may recouer agayue, so that then good night at Algate. 
1688 in EilLs Orig. Lett. Her. n. IV, X2i Pray my Lord let's 
have justice, or good night Nicholas, 

2. dial. Used as aa exclamation of surprise. 

3893 in Surrey Gloss. 

3. transf. Any parting salutation at night, -fAlso, 

? a composition im]>rovised when going to sleep. 

XS97 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, in. ii. 343 A .. sung those tunes 
to the ouer-schutcht huswiues that he lieard the Car-men 
whistle, and sware tliey were his fancies or his good-nights. 
184 . Longf. Excelsior vi, ‘ Beware the awful avalanche I ’ 
This was the peasaiit’.s last Gootl-nigiit. 

4. In Certain names of plants. 

1597GKRARDR Herbal it, cccxL 791 Of Venice Mallowe, or 
Goodnight at noone.. The Venice Mallow.. ojxjncih it selfe 
about eight of the clocke, and shutteth vp agatne at nine. 
1840 Paxton Bot, Did., Good night, Argyreta bona-mx. 
Hence ^oodni'erlxt v. to say good-night to. 

1835 Bkckford Recoil, 43 After good-nighting, and being 
good-mghted with another round of ceremony. 

0000. now, gOO*d-now:. Ohs. exc. dial. 
[Sue Good a. 4 c and Now adv.'\ An interjectional 
expression denoting acquiescence, entreaty, expos- 
tulation, or surprise. 

*579 O' Harvey Letier-bk. (Camden) 72, I am not to 
trouble y*» often ; goodnowe be a little compassionate this 
once. i6ix Shaks, Wbit. T. v. i. 19 Now, good now, say 
so but seldome. x68i Drvdf-n Sp, Friar n. iii, Good-now, 

f ood now, how your Devotions jump with mine ! X754 
'ooTE Knights i, Wks. 1799 1 , 65 A treaty with, .the Pope 1 
Wonderful! Good now, good now! how, how? Ibid. ii. 
ibid. 73 Sir, M^ Jenkins begs to speak with you. .. Good 
now ! desire him to. walk in. 1893 Wilish. Gloss., 'Cirnmo, 
Genow, Good-now, used as an expletive, or an address to a 
per. son (S.), * What do 'ee think ®* that, genow ! ' 

0ood sense. £Cf. the equivalent F. hon 
Native soundness of judgement, esp. in the 
ordinary affairs of life. (Cf. Common Sense 2 b.) 

1688 Ld. Hax-ifax Adv. Dau. (ed. 2) 48 Naturally good 
Sence hath a mixture of surly in’t. ty39 Melmoth Fkmsb, 
Lett. (1763) 240 Good-sense la something very distinct from 
knowledge, 1854 J. S. C. Abbott Napoleom{tB<^di I* Kxiv.377 
*'i’his plan says Thiers, * was not, on his part, the inspira- 
tion of ambition, but rather of great good sense *883 F, 
M. Crawford Dr, Claudius 239 wondering how it was that 
a stranger should so soon liave assumed the position of an 
adviser, and with an energy and good sense, too, which [etc.]. 

t0OO*dslLip. Obs, [f. Good at. -r -SHIP.] Good- 
ness. pi. instances of goodness ; kindnesses. 

i«9So Durham . Surtees) 100 Bloetsa drihten. .stove 

fSiosse jNcte sie vs in Stem el)modnis«e & goiiscioe dt 
biivitnisse. c Cast. Lme 16 pat kineworhe kyng . ,porw 
whom bcob AlFe he goodschipes {>* V'e here i-seoi>. *390 
Gower Conf. ll. 74 And for the goodship of this dede They 
gxauuten him a lu.sty mode, c X430 Pilgr. Lyf Mankode 1, 
cxlix. 1 1869), 75 Sithe to grace dieu j turnede ayen, and of 
hire gocxlsihipes j tbaiikede hire, 

0tK)dsire. Sc. ? Ohs, Also 5 gmdsir©, -syrf©, 
6 gudscheir, gud-, guidschir, 7 goodsir, gude- 
sobir, gudseber, 8 gutcher, 9 gudesire. [See 
Good D. 2 a,] A grandfather, 

CX4M Wyntoun Cram, vi. xx. loa For to pas agayne 
thowcht he, And arryve in pt Empytre, Quhartw fwin iJord 
wes hys Gud-syr, Sr«WA«r Crom. Scot. II. 662 This 
Herald said sucoeid Wrer his guid-schir for to bmke the 
croon. *5^' Dalrysifle tr, Leslie's Hist Smt Ji. x6i Grate 
and thanktol lememberancsB of his gudsldr Metelkn. X609 
Skene Reg. Mad, 34 f'he heire of the sonne gotten of his 
awia bodie, may crane na mair fra his father brothtrj of the 
rest of his gwdeschirs heretage (then that part quhilk was 
assigned to his father), a SpAtoma Trmk Chas. f 
(xS«o> tt His son being put in fee of ail by the old tutor his 
good-sir. R. Forbes Poems Buemam Dial. 15 FOr 

what our gutarem did lor m We scarce dare ca'' our ain, 
Unlm their fitsteps we fill up, An' play their mrt again, 
*8»fi SoytrAmtif , «, *Om gnawc gaetf into Edinburgh to 
look after his plea”, 

^00od-«OTer. St. [See Good P. ab.] A 

si$ter-in-kw. 

xfifid De$pauiePsGmm*MxsthiJmii,%Chsesim 0 rxiisomr 
wlF^rti uue&r, a good mtm* 


0OOd-SO3l« Air. [See Good D« 2 b.] A' son* 
in-law. Aho gomi son- in law. 

1513 Douglas /Etteis vij. vii. 62 Geif that thow seikisane, 
alienar wnknaw To be tbi magh or thi gude son in law. 
Ibid. xiiL vi. 47 Merely commandis man and page.. His 
gude son thai suld do welcum and meit. Extracts 

Aberd. AVjg'. (1848) II. 63 For himselff and .. his guidsonn. 

161S Brieue Cron. Ertis Ross 11850) 4 William, sone of the 
Erll of Ross, and goodsone to the Erll of Buchane. 

0ood-tettiperesij a. (The stress is variable.) 
[f. £^ood temper (see Tkmpee sh.) + -ED ‘A] Having 
a good temper ; not easily vexed. 

1768 Sterne Semi. Journ, (1778) 11 . 88 {Character) Hie 
French .. are a . . good-teroper’d people as is under heaven. 
1837 Ht. Maktineau Soc. Amer. 111.^54 They have been 
called the most good-tempered people in the world. 

Comb. 1838 Dickens O. Iwist xxxix, A good-tempered, 
faced man cook. 

Hence ©ood-tB’mporedly adti. 

a 18*2 Shelley Coliseum Prose Wks. 1880 III. 38 How 
good-temperedly the sage acceded to her request. 1888 Sat 
Rev. 13 Oct. 441/2 Godm defended himself good-temperedly, 

0ood Templar. A member of the ‘Im!e- 
pencknt Order of Good Templars’, an organization 
of total abstainers e.-^tablished in the U.S. in 1851 , 
on tbe model of freemasonry, and introduced into 
Imgland in 1 S 68 . Hence Goo:d Te’mplarism, 
G-ooJd Te’mplary, the principles of this organi- 
zation. 

1874 {title) The Good 7 ernplars’ Magazine ; a Monthly 
Journal of Literature devot* d to the interests of the in- 
dependent (Jrder of Good Tempi ar.s. Ibid. 46 Good Tem- 
plary is emphasi/ing tlcit teaching. .The Good Templar 
believes that [etc,]. 1887 Globe 26 Aug. 1/3 As sober as 

a lodge full of Goixl 'J'emfdars, 1897 Daily News 13 Feb, 
6/7 Ine mortgagee of the chapel, .objected to them on the 
ground that tliey were Good 'I'emplary, and Good Templary 
was not ‘a distinctly ChiLsiian organisation’. 

GoodtMng. [See Goo ) a:. 10, II, etc.] a. 
A successful act or speculation, b. A witty saying 
or remat k. Q. pi. Rich food, dainties. 

a. 1820 Examiner No, 633. 351/2 You must liave made a 
good thing of it if you have got the louo/, 1883 Mrs. E. 
Kknnard Right Sort v, <1^84; 51 Nowand again ..Jack 
Clinker managed to pull off some ‘gfx>d thing ’ on the turf. 

b. *694 t, o.NiiKKVic Double Dealer i. ii, The Deuce take me 
if there were three good things said. 177$ Johnson Let. to 
Mrs. yV/m/r 23 June, I hope you., hem d music, and said 
good things. xBoy SV, Irving .Salmag. [1824) 125 He could not 
for the soul of him restrain a goo<l tiling. 1840 'I’iiackkraV 
FarisSk,-bk., E'r.Iasfiion. Av?'/'/s,When we say a good thing, 
ill the course of the night, we are wondrous lucky and pleased. 

C. x86i M. pA'ni.soN Aix (ih89Jt 1 . 46 The German relished 
for his breakfast the good things .. here provided, 1888 
Burgon LHes 12 Gd. Men 11 . v. 29 He would partake freely 
of the good things before hiin. 

t Goodways. Aa Ohs. [f. Good a. + ways 
advb. gen. of v\ ay.J Amicably. 

c 1565 Lindesay i Pii.Sf ottie? Chron. Scot. (1814'^ II. 537 The 
queine heiriiig this, sent away my lord Manschal! and my 
lord landsuy incontinent to treat gukl wayes. Ibid, 540. 

Goodwife {gu*d\ioif\ Forms; see Good and 
VViFK. Also Goody jAI [Cf. Goodman.] 

1. The mistress of a house or other establishment. 
(Cf. Goodman 5 .) Now chiefly Sc. 

c 1325 Poem times Edw. II iF^ercy) xliv, He beareth away 
that scluer .And the good w-yf beswyketh. *375 Barbour 
Bruce vn, 248 ■‘Berfay’, Quod the gud wif, ‘1 sail 5 qw 
say *. <rx 470 Henry Walia».e v. 741 llie gud wyfT said, till 
[haiff] ai>plcssyt him Wst; * Four gemill men is cummyn 
owt off the west ? .2x500 Mlamkind i Brandi 1896) 46/191 
Wher he gtKxk wyff ys mastur, he goo<le man may he sory. 
XSSI RoniN.scjN tr. M ore's Utop. n. {Arb.i 75 Whyche be 
all under the rule and order of the good ntan and the good 
wyfe of the house. 1634 Rutherfoku Lett.^ (1S62) L 113 
Desire the gtxxl wife of Barcapple to vi-.it her. 1706 
Phillh‘S ^ed. Kersey), Hostess, the I/indiady or good Wife 
of an Inn or Victualling-House. xyaSlseeGossii'iNc 1]. 

1763 T. HtnciiiNSON Hist. Mass. I, v, 436 C'.ood-man and 
good-wife were rummon appellations, c 1817 Hogg 'J'aks 
Sk. ll. 320 The ambidexterity of the goodwife. 1889 
Brvdall A?-t im .S'cot. vii. 131 A good deal of interest was 
taken in him by the good wives. 

f2. Trelixecl to sunmmes (-srrMrs.), Also as a 
civil form of address, Obs. 

1308 Old City A cc. Bk. in A rchaeol. Jfml.yAJll, William 
apprentice w* the good wif Swtling. *S97 Bhakk, 2 lien. / V, 
11. L 101 Goodwife Keech the Butchers wife, 1607 in Keiry 
AA Lawrence, Reading Mrs. Bowden*.Goodwife 

Pynke, Mrs. Newjjort. 1691 Case of Exeter Coil. 18 One 
Goodwife Bucfcland. 18184 Bcott Redgatmtict I.et, x, * Ay, 
ye might have said in braid Scotland, gudewife 
FlS"' *%» Mawngkr a Fatal Dmory iii. i, Some 

curate . . in the praise of goodwife honesty, Had read an 
homily. 

Goodwill (gadwti). [Orig, two words (still 
often m written exc. in sense 4 b) : see Good a, $,7*] 
fL Virtuous, pious, or upright disposition or in- 
tention, Ohs. 

In the pre-Reformation versions of Luke ii, 14, which foHow 
the Vulgate, the phrmA good will has the above sersmie,^ l*he 
x6th c, versions and that of 1611, following the * received * 
Or. text, retain t!w phrase, but use it in sense 2. The Re- 
vised Version of i88x adopts the Gr. text presupposed by 
the Vulgate, but renders earth peace among men in 
whom he is well pleased b 

cfi^3 IC jElfreo Oros. vl viii, He fTk«sI swa gode$ 
willau |»iet [efc.|. Lindif. Gosp. Luke ii. 14 Wuldor 

In heannfettni gode & In eorw .sibb monnum godes willo. 
|So X3i8a 8 Wyctw, In erthe pees be^to men of good willed 
m x;^so Cufxor M. 502 Attgefe . . mai neuermar held til il, 
Namar f?an lie wick mai to god will c x$oo Jlelmime hdi. 
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371 In som cas the good wylle of a man is accepted for the 
dede. i6oa J . Davies Miritm in moduin (Grosart); 15/1 The 
foe can foile. .With I’ride our Piety, and our good-will. 

2 . The state of wishingwell to a person, a cause, 
etc.; favourable or kindly regard ; favour, bene- 
volence. 

cS^S Fes/, Psalter v. 13 Mid scelde godes willan 'Sines 
Su ^ebe^ades usic. a laas A ncr, R, 2S2 So inuchel strencSe 
haueS luue & god wil hit makeS oSres god ure god. 
1484 Caxton Fables of jEsojt ii. iii, Thow easiest not this 
hrede for no good wylle but only to the ende that I hold my 
pees. S535 Coverdale Luke ii, 14 Peace vpon earth, and 
vnto men a good wylL iS79.-8o North Phitarch (1676) 34 
To win the love and good-wils of the people. x6ix Bible 
L^^he ii. 14. 1630 J. I'aylor (Water P.) Wks. in, 15 To 
helpe to tugge me a shore, at the Hauen of your goodwils. 
1710 Shaftesb. Adv. Author 1. i. 2 In all other respects to 
give, and to dispense, is Generosity and Good-will. 1777 
Robertson Amer. II. 227 After repeated en- 

deavours to conciliate iheir good-will, he was constrained to 
have recourse to violence. *828 Scott F. M. Perth xxxiv, 
The great event which brought peace on earth, and good- 
will to the children of men. i8ss Macaul-ay Hist, Eng. xx. 
IV. 459 Some pious men .. spoke of him, not indeed with 
esteem, yet with goodwill. 

ait rib. 1820 Shelley Hymn Merc, xc, And I will give 
thee as a good-will token The beautiful wand of wealth and 
happiness, a 1832 Bentham Deontol. (1834) II. 263 Corre.s- 
pondent to that same good-will fund tliere is an ill-will 
fund. 

3. a. Cheerful acquiescence or consent T b. Of^ 
bf, with ones {own j goodwill : voluntarily, without 
constraint (cf. h keewill i), c. Heartiness, readi- 
ness, zeal. 

a. ^1300 Cursor M. 25180 (Cott. Galba) Forhi what so 
god sendes vs till Vs aw to .sufler it with gude will, 1400- 
fio AlexanderBoif* (Dublin MS,) f>at graunt I gladly., with 
a gode wille. 1513 More in Grafton Ckron. (1568) II. 771 
The Lorde Cardinall .shoulde first a.ssay to get him with her 
good w^'ll.^ 1620 Shelto.'^ Qitix. in. vii. I. 180 Seek not to 
get that with a Good-will, which thou art wont to take per- 
force. 1766 Gold.sm. Hermit x6 And, though my portion 
Ls but scant, I give it with good will. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Mysi. Udoipho xx, With my good-will, you shall build your 
ramparts of gold. 1843 M«Culloch Taxation n. vi. (1852) 
297 [They] pay such duties . . with greater good will than 
any other impost whatever. 1874 Stubbs Const. Hist.l. 
xiv. 142 No prises of corn . . or other goods, shall be taken 
without the goodwill of their owners. 

b. t: 1400 Maun DEV, (Roxb.) xxi. 96 Fischez hat base all 
J?e see at will to swymme in schall with haire awen gude 
will come j>idp. 1335 Coverdale 2 Ckron. xxxv. 8 His 
prynces of their awne good wyll gaue to the Heueofferynge 
for the people.^ 1568 Grafton Ckron. II. 370 Therfore he 
was come of his awne good will to do some good. 1668 
Temple Let. to Ld. Heeler Wks>. 1731 II. 103, I ..would 
by my Good-will eat di-y Crusts, and^ lie upon the Floor, 
rather than do it upon any other Consideration, than of his 
Majesty’s immediate Commands. 

C. ^1300 Cursor M. 11153 Godd will he had to fie hir 
fra. *460 Lybeatis Disc. 1843 Lybeauus wyih goodwyll 
Into hys sadell gan skyll, And a launce yn bond he hent. 
i486 Bk. St. Album E v b, Yf ye se yowre howndes haue 
goode will to renne. 1803 Wordsw. Waggotier i. 40 The 
Horses have w'orked with right good-will. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. vi. II. 151 He set himself, therefore, to labour, 
with real good will. 

4 . f a. Permission to enjoy the use (of a tene- 
ment). Ohs.~~ ^ 

1362 Childs Marriages to Andrewe Haworthes father . . 
did obteyne the J^ndlordes goodwill of the Tenement 
wherein the father of the .said Custance did dwell. 

b. Comm. The privilege, granted by the seller 
of a business to the purchaser, of trading as his 
recognized successor ; the possession of a ready- 
formed ‘ connexion ’ of customers, considered as an 
element in the saleable value of a business, addi- 
tional to the value of the plant, stock-in-trade, 
book-debts, etc. 

tSyt Wills «§■ iuxK H. C. (Surtees 1835) 352, I gyue to 
John Stephen . . my whole interest and;,good will of pay 
(^uarrell [i. e. quarry], 1766 Goldsm, I'ic. W. iv. Having 
given a hundred pounds for my predecessor’s goodwill. 
1786 Lounger No. 79 On her marriage with the knight she 
had sold the good-will of her shop and warehouse. 1836 
Marry AT Japhet vii, The shop, fixtures, stock-in-trade, and 
goodwill, were all the property of our ancient antagonist. 
1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. iv. ii. (1876) 536 A solicitor can 
either sell the good-will of his business, or leave it to his 
children. 

t Goodwrller . Obs. [f. Goodwill^ + -er ^ .] 
a. One who has a good will ; a well-wisher, b. 
One who wills or is disposed 10 what is good. 

a. 1533 Bellenden L/zy iii. (1822) 244 At his owre- 
camming met him his tbre sonnis, with mony utheris, his 
gude willaris and freindis. ^:i365 Lindesay iPitscottie) 
Ckron. Scot. (1728) 43 His Favourers and Good-willers. 

b. «i54i Barnes Wks. (1573) 272 Heere haue you also, 
that God luoueth vs, and causeth vs to bee good willers. 

’tGoodwiliy, Cc. Obs. [f. Goi dwill + -y k 
Cf. MDu. goelwilluh (Du, goed 7 aillig)j MHG. 
giioiiuillic (G. gutwilUg\ ON. gSSviljugr (Sw., 
Da. godvillig). Cf. also ilL^villy., evil-wiily.'] a. 
Volunteer, b. Liberal. Const, c. Cordial, 
1333 Bellenden Lizy iv. (1822) 391 Now wes . . ane army 
rasit of gude willy knichtis, quhilk wes led to Veos he thir 
new tribunis inilitare. ?/« 1700 D. Perguson^sSc. Prov. (1785) 
33c They are good willy o' their horse that has nane. 1706 
7, WatsoRs Collect. Poems i. 58 But had I liv’d another 
year, If Folks had been good willie, I had had mair. 1788 
Burns Auld Lang Syne iv, We’ll tak a right guid-willie 
waught [otherwise guid willie-waught] For auld lang syne. 

Goodwit, varifeint of Godwit. 


Good work(s ; see Wore sh. 

Goody (givdi), sb.^ [Shortened from GOOOWIFE, 
as imssy from housewife.^ 

1. A term of civility formerly applied to a woman, 
usually a married woman, in humble life; often 
prefixed as a title to the surname. Hence, a woman 
to whose station this title is appropriate, t Goody- 
madam : a lady who has risen from a lower rank. 

1559 Will <?/ 7 . (Somerset Ho.), Goody Wilkes[/ bid.^ 
Goodwyff Wylkes]. /t 2625 Beaum. & Fl. Lover's Frogr. 

V. iii, So goody agent? And you think there is No punish- 
ment due for your agentship 163S Ford Fancies in. ii, 

I doe confesse, I thinke the goodee-madaine may possibly 
be compa.st. 1664 Wood Life tO. H. S.) II. 15 'lo gooddy 
Gale for mending my stockings, 6d. 1708 F. Fox in Hearne 
Collect. 3 July (O. H. S.) It. 117 Goody Vesey my bed- 
maker. 1708 T. Ward F.ng. Ref. ('1716} 156 Fame, a bu.sie 
lading Guddy. 1736 Disc. Witchcraft 26 We novv hear 
talk of this old Gammar, and that old Goody. 1764 O’Hara 
Midas I. ii. Pray Goody, please to moderate The rancour of 
your tongue. 1798 Wordsw. {title) Goody Blake and Harry 
Gill. 1801 Bloomfield Rural T. (1802) 6 Weil Goody, 
don’t stand preaching now. 1882 Miss Braddon ML Royal 
1. iv. 109 Two or three village goodies. 

iransf. 1591 Sfenser M. Hubberd 1213 Soft Gooddie 
Sheepe (then said the Foxe) not soe. 
lib. = Goodman 4. 

1383 Stanvhurst Conceites in AEneis^ etc. (Arb.) 136 
Wheare rowed earst mariners, theare no we godye carman 
abydeth. 

2 . U.S. At Harvard College, a woman who has 
the care of the students’ rooms (Hall College PFords). 

1827-8 Harvard Reg. (Hall College Words), His friend 
the Goody, who had been so attentive to him during his 
declining hours. 1859 O. W. Holmes Prif. Breakf.-t. viii, 
The late Miss M., a ‘ Goody ’ so called, or sweeper. 

Plerice f Goo‘d.ysb.ip, thepei sonality of a goody. 
1663 Butler Hud. i. iii. 517 The more shame for her 
goody-ship, To give so near a friend the slip. 

Goody (gu*di), sb.'^ [f. Good a. + -y.] A 

sweetmeat. Chiefly //. Also goody-goody. 

1743 Swift Direct, to Servants Wks. 1883 XI. 375 The 
only remedy is to bribe them with goody-goodies, that they 
may not tell tales to papa and mamma. 1736 B. Franklin 
Lett. Wk.s. 1887 II. 454 They.. present their hearty respects 
to you for the goodies. 1833 Kane GrinneU Exp. xxxi. (1856) 
268 ‘ Goodies’ we had galore [at Christmas]. 1877 Holderness 
Gloss., Goody, sweets. ‘ Fetch us a hawporth o' goody.* 
1882 Stevenson Fam. Stud.o.\t All knowledge is to be had 
in a goody. 1896 Daily Neavs 2 Apr, 7/7 She had received 
the goodie-goodies and was delighted. 

Goody (gu'di), sh.^ U. S. A scisenoid fish, the 
spot, Liostomiis xaitlhurus. 

1859 Bartlett Diet. Amer., Cape May Goody. X884-3 
Riverside Nat. Hist. (1888) III. 215 A much smaller species 
. . oLherwi.se known as ‘ Lafayette ’ or ‘ Cape May goodie 

Goody (giTdi), a. and sb.^ [f. Good iz. + -Y.] 
K.adj. fl. ? Cosy, comfortable. Obs. 

1813 T. Moore Mem, (1853) 1 - 344 "The offer of such a 
quiet, goody retreat as Ready’s is every way convenient. 

2 . Good in a weak or sentimental way ; addicted 
to or characterized by inept manifestations of good 
or pious sentiment. Also, io talk goody. 

[x8zo : cf. Goodiness below.] 1830 J. Wilson in Blackzv. 
Mag. Apr. 688 Characters well drawn — incidents well 
managed — . . moral good, but not goody. 1833 Coi.eridge 
Table-L 20 Aug., There can be no great poet who is not 
a good man, though not perhaps a goody man. 1837 Ster- 
ling Let. 16 Nov. in Carlyle Life ii. v, (1851) 193 All this 
may be mere goody weakness and twaddle, on my part. 
1865 G. Macdonald A . Forbes 45 The only remarks made 
being some goody ones about the disgrace of being kept in. 
1867 H. Kingsley Silcote ofS. xxvii. (1876) 178 She did not 
talk ‘ goody ’ to them. 2890 Sat. Rev. i Feb. 150/2 A lacka- 
daisically sentimental and commonplace ballad .. which is 
sure to be popular with a certain cGss of ‘ goody people 
B. (J.S. A goody person. 

1878 J. Cook Consciencen. (1879)25 No doubt, if a Caesar or 
a Napoleon comes before some man of weak will, the latter, 
although he be a good man,— and especially if he be a 
‘goody’, a very different thing - will quail. 

Hence Goo*dyisli<9J., somewhat ‘goody’ ; Goo'dy- 
ism, ‘ goody’ principles, something characteristic 
of ‘ goody ’ people ; Goo-dysiess, groo’diaess, the 
quality of being ‘ goody 

28x0 Coleridge Ess. Own Tunes (1850) 664 Whose good- 
ness, or (if 1 maybe allowed to coin a word, which the times, 
if not the language, require) whose goodiness, consists [etc.]. 
2842 Edin. Resit. LXXIII. 367 Clifford’s extreme goodness 
(to borrow a phrase from Coleridge) not un frequently de- 
generates into goodiness. 1842 Blackw, Mag. LII. 674 
Then came the days of ‘ Goodyism ’, that left childhood a 
blank — whipped when naughty, and more miserable when too 
good. 1864 spectator 24 Dec. 1479/2 A goodylsh story, and 
about as readable^ as that kind of thing usually is. 2872 

W. Cory in Lett." Sf Jzntls. (1897) 278 The small-townish, 
old-maidish goody ness of Eugenie Graudet. 1883 A merican 
V. 268^ He is .singularly free from the cheap unction the 
goodyisms, which are the temptations of the modern pulpit. 
1898 Dublin R ev. Jan. 2 i8The obtrusive goody ness which has 
been apt to make Catholic children shy of Catholic literature. 

t Goodyear. Obs. Also 6-7 goodier, -yeare, 
^year(e)s, (6 goodere, 7 goodye(e)re) ; and in 
pseudo-etymological forms gotijeres, goiijeers. 
[Good a. + Year. The expletive use in questions 
\PVhaf the good year is equivalent to, and possi- 
bly adopted from^the early mod.Du, wat goedtjaar. 
Plantijn (1573) renders Wat goet iaeris dat ? by F. 
Que bon heur est cela ? and L. Quid hoc ominis ? 
The Du. lexicographers suggest that the idiom. 


probably arose from an elliptical use of good year 
as an exclamation, = ‘ as I hope for a good year ’. 
One example of jwtrr approximating to the 
later Eng. sense (b. below) is quoted in the PFb. 
der Nederl. TaalV. $11. 

Sir T. Hanmer, in his edition of Shaks. (2744', suggested 
that in the three Shaks. passages had the sense 

of the French disease’, and was a ‘ corruption ’ of goujeres, 
a hypothetical derivative of ‘the French word which 

signifies a common Camp-Trull *. So far as the sense is 
concerned, this explanation is curiously plausible, as it seems 
to be applicable without any violence to all the examples 
of the word (cf. what the pox, etc.). But there is no evi- 
dence that the definite meaning of ‘ pox ’ was really intended 
by any of the writers who u.sed the word ; and the alleged 
etymology is utterly inadmissible. Hanmer’s spurious foim 
goujeres or goujeers has, however, found its way into many 
editions of Shak.spere, and was adopted a.s the standard form 
in Johnson’s Diet. 1755, and hence in every later Diet, which 
contains the word.] 

a, Used as a meaniogless expletive, chiefly in 
the interrogative phrase What a (or the) goody ear. 
b. App. from the equivalence of this phrase with 
what the devil, what the flagtte, what the pox, etc., 
the word came to be used in imprecatory phrases as 
denoting some undefined malefic power or agency. 

c 2333 Roper Azr T. More (1729) 88 Who [More’s wife, in 
r 53. “d -with this manner of salutacion homelie .saluted him, 
‘What a good yeer, Mr. More . . I marvaile that you’ [etc.]. 
2589 Marprel. Epit. (Arb.) 55 Now what a goodyeare was 
that Anthonie? 2398 Shaks. Mez^y PF. i. xv. 129 We must 
giue folkes leaue 'i'o prate : what, the good-ier. 2599 
Muck Ado I. iii. i What the good yeere my Lord, why are 
you thus out of measure sad? 2623 W. Sci.ater Tyikes 29 
But how a goodyeare fell Abraham and lacob vpon tenths 
without iniunedon ? 1628 tr. Tasso's Aminta ii. i. D4h, Let 
her a good yeere weepe, and .sigh, and rayle. 1667 Dryden 
Sir M. Mar-alt iv. i, What a Goodier is the matter, Sirt 
b. 2591 Florio i^nd F'ruites'j With a good-yeare to thee, 
why doest thou not take it. 1596 Harington Metam. 
Ajax, Apol. Aa s The good yere of al the knauery & 
knaues to for me. 1605 Shaks. Lear v. iii. 24 'I’he good 
yeares shall deuoure them, flesh and fell, 1639 T. de Grey 
Compi. Piorsem. I'o Rdr., Wishing their bookes burned, and 
the author-s at the goodyere. 27x0 Brit. Apollo III. N0.X28. 
2/2 A Good Year take ye. 

Goo-dy-goo'd, ff. =next/n^f. 

1832 Carlyle Sterlmg 11. v. (1872) 127 We found the piece 
monotonous . . dallying on the borders of the infantile and 
‘goody-good*. 

G00*dy-g00*dy, a. (and [reduplicated 

f. Goody tz. J = Goody a. and sb.^ 

2871 Smiles Charac. viii. (1876) 226 Goethe used to ex- 
claim of goody-goody persoiLs, ‘ Oh 1 if they had hut the 
heart to commit an absurdity I ’ i88x E, J. Worboise 
in Chr. World XXV. 578/1, I abominate your goody- 
goody, circumspect, infallibly-proper young lady. 2882 
Macm. Mag. XLIII. 389/2 The iUustration.s are good, but 
the letter-press is of the type sometimes called ‘goody 
goody’. 2884 Bp. Fraser in Hughes Life (1887) 323 Don’t 
talk goody-goody to people. 2889 Minutes Congregational 
Council (U-S.) 218 I'hick-headed goody-goodies, who were 
fit for nothing else but to hold prayer-meetings and look 
after Sunday-Schools. 

Hence G-oo'dy-goo’dylsm, Goo’dy-groo'dyness. 
1881 Athenaeum 19 Feb. 261/3 'The story of ‘What Might 
Have Been is a fair example of French goody-goodyism. 
2884 Punch 8 Mar. 2x9/2 [A] speech full of ponderous 
wi.sdora and imposing goody-goodjmess. 2886 Bookseller 
Jan. 19/2 That talent . . of teaching deep religious lessons, 
without disgusting her readers by any approach to cant or 
goody-goodyism, 

Go^-O'jBL coUQq. \i.^ss^sj& go off \ see Go 83.] 

1 . The action or time of going off ; a starting, 
commencement, Phr. {Af) first go-off i straight 
away, at one’s first attempt. At one go-off \ in one 
unbroken spell of effort. 

2831 H. Melvili.e Whale iv. 31 'Hie first go off of a hitter 
cold morning. 2836 Dobie Recoil. Fisit Ft. Phillip Iii. 52 
Inducing a sympathetic reader to indulge in two years osci- 
tation at one ‘ go off 2872 Geo. Eliot in J. W. CrossX//if 
(2885) III. isfiThey. .then sit up to read it " at one go-off*. 
2879 F. W, Robinson Coward Consc, 1. iv, ‘ I don’t think I 
would have put it in that way myself, at first go-off like’. 
28B8 F. Warden Witch of Hills I. xii. 253 One gentleman 
isn’t bound to fly into the arms of another gentleman first 
go-off. 1894 Du Maurier Trilby (1895) 208 He succeeded 
at his first go-off. 

2 . Banking. ‘ The amount of loans falling due 
(and therefore going off the amount in the books) 
in a certain period ’ (Lord Aldenhara). 

Mod. ‘The (governor of the Bank of England says every 
Thursday to the Court “ The go-ofi’ this week is £ — ,000 ” ’. 

Googe, Googing, obs. ff. Gouge, Gudgeon. 
Google, obs. form of Goggle a. and v.f 
Googul Cg^'g^l). Also goguL [a. Hind, gu- 
gal, 'SM.r. guggtda, guggulu.'l The aromatic gum- 
x-esin of the Balsamo^ndron mtikul (cf. quots.). 

2813 Milburn Orient. Comm. (2825) 102 Gogul is a species 
of bitumen much used at Bombay.. for painting the bottom 
of ships. 2858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Googul, a resinous 
substance resembling myrrh, .probably the produce of Com- 
miphora Madagascarensis. 1882 J. Smith Diet. Pop. Names 
Plants, Googul, a name in India for the gum obtained from 
Balsamodendron Mukul, a tree of the Myrrh family. 2886 
Syd, Soc. Lex., Googtd tree, the Balsamodendron mukul 
and the B. Roxlurghit, 

Gool, dial. Also 6, 9 goole, 6 goiile, 8 
goal. [a. AF. gole, gouU (a specific use of OF. 
gole, goule throat ; cf. OF. goulet narrow channel, 
trench). See also Gole, Gull.] 
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G-OOSE. 


GOOHHILLY. 

1 . A small stream, a ditch ; an outlet for water, 
a sluice- 

z 5 S 3 HuLOET,Goole,m£s 4 rrtr/«/«. tsZ' 3 ,lttQmsttionSewer 5 
4 (in N. JV, Line, Gloss.), Thomas Staveley shall make one 
sufficient stathe at the south side of his goule. x €74-91 Ray 
N. C. Words, Goal, a ditch. Lincolnshire. xBzs Heber 
Marr. youm. (jSsB) L 606 Raising water to the *gools’ 
(small channels) which convey its rilTs to their fields. 

1548 Bowes & Elleker Surv. in Hodgson Nortfu 
nmbld, UL IL 229 The. .fortresses of carrowe & sewynge- 
shealles . . stande in suche a Goole passage & common 
entery of all the theves ..of Liddisdale [etc.], 

2 . (See qiiot. 1706, and cf. GuLh s^. and «>.) 

i664'“5 Act & 17 Car. II, c, ri § 7 If any Goole or 

Gooles, Breach or Breaches, Overflowing or Overflowings of 
waters shall happen at any time hereafter to be in over or 
through any of the said Bancks. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Goal {Statute Law-Word), a Breach in a Bank or Sea-Wall ; a 
passage worn by the ebbing and flowing of the I'ide. 1783-8 
P, Blair Pkarmaco Boi. i. (1:7331 20 , 1 have collected the 
specimens of no less than eighteen [speciesl from the Goals 
all along the sea coast towards Wibberton. *838 Holderness 
Drainage Act 36 If . . any sudden breach or goole may be 
made in . . the east bank, X848 in Wharton Law Lex» 

Goold(e, obs. form of Gold sb.'^ 

Gooly, variant of Golly Sc., large knife. 
Gooaxi, var. Gome jAI ; obs. and dial. f. Gom. 
Goon, obs. form of Gok. 

Gooney, variant of Gokt. 

Goonge, variant of Gokg i, Obs. 

Gooil&illy (gw*nhili). Also 7 gunnelly, 7- 
gonlaelly, (9 gunMllee). [Named after Goon- 
hilly Downs in Cornwall] A Cornish pony. 

1640 Wits Recreai. Epigr. 108 Tall Afer. .Mounts a Gun- 
nelly and on foot doth nde. x674-9i Ray^. <$• E. C. Words 
83 Gonhelty, a Cornish horse. 1714 tr. Ciess D' A rtnov's 
Wbs. 374 The House that cover'd the Princess's Gonhelly, 
did so glitter with Precious Stones. 1797 Polwhrle 
Old Enp Gent, 80 On his half-goonhilly he sat still. 1848 
C. A. JOHNS Week at Lizard 158 A strong punch, and 
spirited horse is, with us, generally called a Goonhilly. 
x^&aW.Comw. Gloss., Goonkilly. 

Goonie, variant of Gony. 

Goonne, obs. form of Goisr, 

Goor Also gRoor, gur, [Hindi 

Hindustani (Deccan) pdr.} A coarse variety of 
sugar made in India. 

1835 Burnes Trarr. Bokhara (ed.2) I. 24X From extensive 
plantations of cane,* goor) a coarse kind of sugar is pro- 
duced. x87a E. Braodon Life in India it. 28 Combinations 
of sugar, ghoor (raw sugar with the molasses in it) curds 
and ghee, i 885 A. H, Church Food Grains Ind. 59 It is. . 
then mixed with water, being eaten with gur, curd.s, &c. 
Goora,Gooral,variantsofGooROu(nut),GoRAL. 
Goord(e, Goordy, obs. If. Gouedi, Gourdy. 
Goore, Goorge, obs. ff. Gore sbf, Gorge. 
Goormaunde, obs. form of Gourmand. 
Gooroo, gxarOL (guTi^, gurzr). Also 7, 9 goru. 
[a. Plindi punt, Hindustani gitru d teacher, priest ; 
Skr. guru orig, an adj. * weighty, grave, dignified’.] 
A Hindu spiritual teacher or head of a religious 
sect. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 500 They have others 
which they call Gurupi, learned Priests. Ibid, (16261 520 A 
famous Prophet of the Ethnikes, named Goru. x8xoT. Wil- 
liamson E. Ind. Fade Mecum 11 . 317 Persons of this class 
often keep little schools .. and then are designated gooroos. 
x8xi Mrs. Sherwood Henry ^ Bearer 32 So much was he 
afraid of offending his gooroo. 1838 G. C, Munoy Pen. 
Pencil Sk. Ind, L 184 Its founder, a holy goru. X867 
DixouHewA/ner. I.xxxi. 330 Except the guru of Bombay, 
no priest on earth has so large a power [etc,]. 

Hence [see -ship], 

X84S H. H. Wu,soN whs. (1862) IT. xzS Their ninth Guru. . 
was publicly put to death in 1675., at the instigation of a 
competitor for the Guruship. X885 F. Hall in Nation (N. Y.) 
XLL 120/1 The four divided bet-.veen them the Curuship of 
the new superstition.. from 1504 till 1581. 

Goosander (g«s£e*nd3j). Also 7 gossander, 
8~9 gooseandor, [Of obscure formation. If the 
first element is Goose, the word must be of some 
antiquity in English, to allow of the shortened 
vowel (goss-) which appears in the earliest forms; 
with the ending -anderzi. Beegander and ON. gnd 
(pL and&r)I\ The bird Msrgus merganser, allied 
to the ducks but having a sharply serrated bill 
i688 Drayton Poly-olh. xxv. 65 The Gossander with them, 
my goodly Fennes doe .show, Plis head as Ebon blacke, the 
rest as white as Snow. 1658 R. Franck North, Mem. 
(1821) 316^ Nor would not any man think those conceptions 
very sordid, to prefer the goo.se to the gossuander. 1674 
Ray Collect. Words, Water Fowl 94 The Gossander or 
Bergauder: Merganser, Aldr. 1766 Pennant 1768) 
II. 438 Mr. Willoughby too suspects that its male represents 
some bird similar to the Goosander. X774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist, 111.270 The Gooseander feeds upon fi.sh for which 
it dives. X848 C. A. Johns Week at Lizard 334 Goosander 
{Mergns Merganser).~~~Qit^n seen in the Helford river, 
XIW3 Kingsley Water^Bab, vii, 269 Smews and goosander^ 
divers and loons. xMz Hardy in Proc, Berio. Nat. Club 
IX. 552 March and, Goosander on the Teviot, 

Goose (gi’/s), sb. FI. geese (gfs). Forms; 
Sing, i gos, 3-4 gos(0, (4 guos, 5 gooe), 4-7 
goos, 5 ghoos, goys, (6 gosae, gouse), 6 Sc. 
gai&iB, (guss, gwis), 6, 8-9 Sc. gm% 5- goose, 
FI I gd«, gees, 3 gas, 3-4 gies, (4 gyes, 6 giese), 
3-5 gees, 4~$ geys(e, o Sc. geis^s)©, 4, 6 gese, 
(5 gess, ghees, 7 geoed?)^ 5- geese. [Common 


Teut. ; OE. g^s (pi. g/s) » Fris. gbs, gh, MDii. (and 
Du.) gans, OHG. (MHG. and G.) gam, ON. gds 
(Sw. gds, Da. gaots) OTeut. *gans- (cons.-stem) 
;—0 Aryan *plians-, whence L. anser (for *hanser), 
Gr. xh'^i dahsd masc. , hanst fern., Lith. zg.sis, 
and OIr. swan. Connexion with Gawder 
is doubtful] 

1 . A general name for the large web-footed birds 
of the sub-family Anserinm (family Analidae), usu- 
ally larger than a duck, and smaller than a swan, 
including Anser and several allied genera. 

Without distinctive addition or context, the word is applied 
to the common tame goose {Anser domesticus , which is de- 
scended from the wild grey or greylaj^ goose {A. fertis or 
cinereus). The other numerous species are distinguished 
by adjuncts expressing colour, appearance, or habits, as 
black, blue, blue<vinged, laughing, finkfooted, white- 
fronted goose, etc. ; h^itat.asjrw, marsh-goose, etc. ; native 
region, as American {wild), Canada, Chinese goose, etc* 
See also Barnacle-, Bean-, Brent-goose, etc. 

a xooo Riddles xxv. 3 (Gr.) Hwilmn ic graede .swa gos. 
c xooo Laws of Ine c. 70 (Schmid), x gees, xx henna, a ixoo 
Ags. Foe. in Wr.- Whicker o&Afitz Anser \s.t\ ganra, hwit gos. 
Ganta uel auca, grseg gos. <2x285 Ancr. R. 128, te valse 
ancre drauhSinto hire hole & fret, ase )>o «ox de 3 , boSegKS 
& henhen. c 1300 Havelok 702 Hons, and swin. .The gees, 
the hennes of the yerd. 1340 Ayenb. 32 po anlikncp. .to i e 
childe pet ne dar na^t guo his uor pe guos bet blaup. 
1362 Langl. P, pi. a. IV. 38 Hothe my gees and my grys 
his gadelynges fetten. c X386 Chaucer Reez>e'*s T. 217 This 
Millere . . rested hem a goos, CZ420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 
32 Gose in a Hogge pot. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. n. 
xxxvii, 157 Had not be the crye of the ghoos .. the cite of 
rotne shulde haue he dystroyed. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
in. 222 (^iihilk brocht with thame bayth guiss [and] gryce, 
and hen. x^ Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1848) II. 25 x Puir 
folkis geir, sic as geisse, fouUis, peittis, and vthcris vivaris. 
i6ia Webster White Deznl v. 1 3, Mar. Those words lie 
make thee answere With thy heart bloud. Pla. Doe, like 
the geesse in the progresse. xya^ Pope Dune, 1. 21 x Shall 
I., rob Rome's ancient geese of all their glories? 1766 
Pennant Zool. (1768) II. 450 The White Fronted Wild 
Goose, 1778 Forster in Phil. Trans, LXIL 415 The blue 
goose is as big as the white goose ; and the laughing goose 
IS of the size of the Canadaor small grey goose. 1857 Living- 
stone i'rav. xiv. 253 The Barotse valley contains great num- 
bers of large black geese. xSsp Darwin Orig. Spec. i. ( i873> 
28 The common goose has not given rise to any marked 
varieties. _ 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm, 314 In the fens of 
Lincolnshire, geese are kept in large numbers. X893 N ewton 
Diet, Birds 376 The largest living Goose is that called the 
Chinese, Guinea, or Swan-Goose, Cygnopsis cygnoiiies. 

b. Spec. The female bird : the male being the 
Gander, and the young Goslings. 

C 1230 Bestiary 39a ?e feccheS ofte in Se tun and te 
gandre and te gos. 1577 b. Googe Heresbach's Httsb. iv, 
(1586) 163 b, Columella would have you keepe for every 
Gander, three Geese. 168a [sec 8, *goosefair]. 169a 
L'Estrange Fables ccxxii. X94 Why do you go Nodding, 
and Waggling so like a Fool, as if you were Hipshot ? says 
the Goose to her Gosse! in. 

c. The flesh of this bird. 

X533 Elyot Cast. Helthe (xs^g) 30 Goose, is hard of diges- 
tion. X786 Brit, ApolloiftL 3) If. 6^8 Who eats goo.se on 
Michael’s day, Slmn’t money lack his debts to pay. 1786 
Mrs. Piozzt kneed, of Johnson 103, 1 was saying to a friend 
one day, that I did not like goose ; one smells it so while it 
is roasting, said L 

d. In phrases and proverbial sayings. All {his) 
geese are swans : he invariably exaggerates or over- 
estimates ; so la turn geese into swans, every goose 
a stoan. AM right (or sound) on the goose : ( U, S.) 
politically orthodox. The old woman is picking 
her geese ; it is snowing. To cook (rarely do) ones 
goose (see Cook 27, 4 b). To say bo to a goose (see 
Bo ini. 2). To shoe ike goose ; to spend one’s time 
in trifling or in unnecessary labour. Goose without 
gravy: {Naut.) a bloodless flogging. See also 
Gander i b. 

14.. Why I Can*i be Nmn 254 in S. E. P. (1862) 144 He 
schalle be put owte of company. And .«ho the gose. c 1460 
Tmvneley Mysi. ii. 84 I^t furth youre geyse, the fox w ill 
preche. x^€ Sm J. Paston in/*, Lett. No. 777 III. 163 
As for the Casteil of Shene, thcr is no mor in it but CoUe 
and hys mafc, and a goose may get it ; but in no wyse I 
wold not that wey. xgfla J. Hkywooo Prmf. 4- Epigr. (1867) 
153 Steak a goo.'^e, and sticke downe a fether- ibid, xE6 
A greene goose . . is farre the swetter. X583 Stubbks Anat, 
Abus. It. (1882) 31 Then mav he go sue y* goose, for house 
gets he none. 1589 Pasquils Ret, C, Euery Goose . . mu.st 
goe fur ,a Swan, and whatsoeuer he speakes, must be 
CanonkaU. X604 Breton Grimllds Fart. (Gromrt) 5/1 Yet 
I can doe something else, then shooe the Goose for my 
Huing. x6ax Burton Anat. Mel Democr. to Rdr. 39 All hb 
Geese are swannes, x€aa Alemans'* Gmman dAlf. 

133 There is no more pitty to be taken of her then to «f«’a 
goose goe bare-foote. x<^ Bp, Moontagu Gagg 00 With 
Caiholikes euery Pismire is a Potentate ; as euery Goose a 
Swan, x€4o Wizard iMS.) (N.', He. hath the goose by 
the neck, 1649 Wmtietock Semple xl in Scott Wmdstwk 
App, to Introd,, There’s not a man . . can my (Boh 5 . . to 
a goose. Howell Prwerbs x To steal a Go«e, and 
give the giblets in almes. <xx70o B. E, Dki, Cmi. 
c'me, s, V., Find ftmlt with a Pat Gmse, or without a 
Cause, ^ UEsmmm Fables cccii. 264 Sauce for a 
Goose is Sauce for a Gander, 3849 .C K, Sharpe Let. 
xo Sept, CoTT. 1888 IL 597 {They] may be thankful that she 
did not '*do their goose rar them I to use a vulgar phrawe. 
*856 Mrs. S. Roeinson Edmasi («o. 3) 25a AH persons who 
could not answer *AII r%ht on the gwse*, according to 
their definition of right, were . . threatentsd with death, 
x8<y^ Prmideme yml 18 June (Bwtlettt, I’o seek for 
political flaws k no use, Mh opponents will find he is * sound 


on the goose’. x86o Trollope Framley P. xlii, Chaldi- 
cotes . . IS a cooked goose, as far as Sowerby is concerned. 
1867 Smyth Sailods Word-bk., Goose without gravy. 1884 
Sat. Ret*. 5 July 25/1 The besetting temptation which leads 
local hi.storians to turn geese into swans. 

e. With allusion to the supposed stupidity of 
the goose. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Dent, xviii. 105/2 If his father let 
him haue his swindge lyke a goose ; hee putteth the halter 
about his neck. 1584 Fenner Def Ministers (1587) 40 He 
would thinke vs more simple then a gosse, which will run 
from the Foxe. a 1586 Sidney Arcadia m. (1633) 237 Where 
this goose (you see) puts downe his head, before there be 
any thing neere to touch him. 1780 Mrs. Cowley BelNs 
Stratagem v. I ha'n’t slept to-night, for thinking of plots 
to plague Doricourt and they drove one another out of 
my head so quick, that I was as giddy as a goose, and could 
make nothing of ’em. x8i8 Scorr Rob Roy xxvi, * A twa- 
leggit creature, wi’ a goose’s head and a hen's heart.’ 

f. Hence jdg. A foolish person, a simpleton, 

xsiy Homilies i. Agst. Contmtion 11. (1859) X38 Shall I stand 

still, like a goose or a fool, with my finger in my mouth? 
a XSS3 Udall Royster D. iv. iii (Arb.) 64 Go to you goo.se. 
iS^ Marprei. EpisL (Arb.) 19 , 1 perceiue you will prooue 
a goose. x684 Kp. Mountagu Gagg 327 Can this Goose 
gaggle against this? 1655 Moufet & Bennet Health's 
ImprcrtK (17.^6) 170 He did play the very Goose himselfe, 
1807-8 Syd. Smith Plymkf s Leti.,Calholics{td,xx) 5, 1 have 
alway.s told you from the time of our boyhood, that you 
were a bit of a goose, 1861 Sat. Reo. 21 Sept. 303 If he was 
goose enough to be seriously and permanently angry at hts 
wife having [etc.]. 1887 R. N. Capey Uncle Max xiv, no 
What a goose I was to leave my muff beliind me. 

g. With allusion to the hissing noise made by 
the goose ; esp. Theat. s/ang(ste quots. 1 805,1 865 ). 

1805 C. L. Lewes Mem. IV. 180 By some it is said* the 
* goose ’ is in the house. 1809 Malkin Gj'i Bias n. viii. r 5 
[We] began hissing, to remind him of his first appearance 
at Madrid. I’he goose |;rated harsh upon his tympanum. 
1865 Slang Diet, s.v,, ‘Id get the goose'., signifies to be 
hissed while on the stage. 18.. 1 'knnyson in Mem. (1897) 
1 1 . i. 14 [Requirements for blank vetse], A fine ear for vowel- 
sounds, and the kicking of the geese out of the boat (i. e. 
doing away with sibilations). 

2 . Applied with distinguishing prefix to certain 
other birds of the same or a related family, as 
Cape Barren goos© {Cereopsis nozfse-holiandise)^ 
Egyptian or Bile goose <yChenaIopex st‘g)pliaca), 
Spur-winged goos© (the African genus Flectrop- 
terns), etc. ; also to certain sea-birds like or likened 
to a true goose, as the Solan-goose. Mother 
Carey's gcose (see qiiot 1772-84); Sly goos© 
(see quot. 1844). 

X778"-S4 Cook Voy. (1790) IV. 1272 Another sort, which is 
the 'largest of the petrels, and called by seamec, Mother 
Carey’s goose, is found in abundance. 1843 J. Backhouse 
Visit Austral. Col. vi. 75 Five Pelicans and some Cape 
Barren G'eese, were upon tl'ie beach. x8^ W. H. M'axwell 
Sports et Adv. Scoti. xxxvii. (18551 293 The sheldrake, from 
its wide awake habits, acquiring the Orcadian sobriquet of 
the sty-goose, x^ Boldrewood Melb. Mem. II. 22 The 
pied goose . . were our chief sport and sustenance. 
t 3 . Winchester goose: a 'Certain veU'ereal disorder 
(sometimes simply a goose) ; also, a prostitute (see 
quot. 1778). Obs. 

[iSpx Shaks. I Hen. FI, x. iii. 53 Winch. Gloster, thou 
wilt answere this before the Pope. Glost. Winchester Goose, 
I cry, a Rope, a Rope. x6o6 — Tr . 4* C>. v. x, 55 Myfeare 
is this : Some galled Goose of Winchester wtjuld hisse.] 1598 
Flohio S.V. Carolo. x6xx Cotgk., Ctapoir, a botch in the 
Groyne, or yard; a winchester goose. 1630 J. Taylor 
(W ater-P.) Wks. i. 105/2 I'hen ther s a (Joose that breeds at 
Winchester, And of all Geese, my mind is least to her. x^x 
Webster Cure for Cuckold F j a, 'Ihis Informer, .had belike 
some private dealings with her, and there got a Goose. .Tliis 
fellow in revenge for this, informs against the i’.awd that kept 
the house, xyzy Bover flng .- Fr , Diet ., A Winchester Goo.se 
(or swelling in the Gnin) nn Poulain. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer 
(ed, 2) .5.V, Southxvark, In the times of popery here were no 
kss than 18 houses on the Bankside, licensed by the Bishops 
of Winchester, .to keep whores, who were, theiefore, com- 
monly called Winchester Geese. 

4 . t {Game cf) goose : A game played with 
counters on a board divided into compartments, in 
some of which a goose was depicted {obs. \ [Cf. F. 
jcH de foie, Du. ganze?ispd.'\ fox and geese (see 
Fox sb. 16 d) ; also one of the pieces in this game, 

IS $7 Staiionefii Reg. x6 June (Arb.) Ill, ai John Wolfe 
entered the newe and muhi pleasant game of the goose. 
1670 O, H. Hist. ni, in, 294, J am like those who 

play at Goose. X770 CJoldsm. Dos. Vill, 232 The 'I'welve 
Good Rule®, the Koyal Game of Goose. *8ox Strutt 
Sports 4- Past, iv, ii. (1B76) 4x8 'Jo play this game [Fox and 
GeeseJ there are seventeen pieces, caikd geese, //fir/, 438 
It is called the game of the goose, ^ because at every fourth 
and fifih compartment in succewlon a goose is depicted, 
and if the cast thrown iiy the player falls upon a goose, he 
moves forward double the number of his throw, 

aiimiwiy* xfas Byron ymm xu. Iviii, For good society 
is but a game, * Ine royal game of Goose \ a» I may say* 

5. A tailor's. smO'Othliig-iron. Ph gooses. .. 

fSo called from the resemblance of the handle to the shape 
of a goose’s neck.] 

X603 Shaks, Macb. ii. iiL 17 Come m Taylor, here you may 
rost your GtWKe. 1607 Drkkkr R'mt.'s Con/ur. (1842J 36 
Euery mswa heiiif armed with bb sheeres and pressing iron, 
which he call’s there his goose, a x68o Butler Rem. (1759) 
IL 348 His Tongue h a kind of Taylor's Goose or hot 
Pres.K, with which he sets the last Glo'^s upon his coarse 
decayed Wares- 1778 Footk Trip Calms i, Wks. 1799 IL 
34a It » the first I ever heard of a tailor’.s goose hissing ! 
xiix 1 . 1 ‘. HiiWLWT Parish Ckrk 1 . aSt The warn being 
sewed up, he required the assistance of the gowe to press it. 
x88x C. GioeoM Hmrfs Emblem 1 . (X884) 5 Teddy spat 00 
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the goose to test its heat, then polished it vigorously, and 
began to iron the collar of a coat, 
b. (See qiiot.) 

1886 Chester Gloss. ^ hatting term, an implement 

used in the curling of hat brims. 

6. dial. Geese and gosUngs {^i. 

s8S4 Miss Bakeu Norihamptonsh. Gloss. ^ Geese and Gos^ 
lings, the blossoms of the salix ; so denominated from the 
fancied resemblance to a young gosling newly hatched. 
x%66 Treas. Bot. 543/i Goose and Goslings, Orchis Morio. 
1889 Hurst Gloss., Goslins, the fully 

blown and half blown flowers of the willow. 

7 . attrib. and Comb. 

a. attrib., as goose-down, -dung, -fat, feather, 
-giblei, -head, -look, -pond, -tribe, -turd (false 
attrib. referrinjr to colour ; h&TXQ,t, goose-turd-green), 
•yard; goose-like adj. 

1866 Howells Venet. Life xv. 208 A gentle snow-fall of 
*goose-down. 1710 T. Fuller Exiemp. 52 Take., 
^Goose-dung. .2 ounces. 1815 Sixteen ^ Sixty ii. ii, Shut 
that damned ugly mouth instantly, or I’ll stuff it with soap 
cerate and *goose-fat. C1450 ME. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 
82 Take a *gose fel>er, and do awey foom aboue. 
1545 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 130 A sely poore gouse fether 
could not plese him to shoote wythal. 1820 Scott Abbot 
XV, His lance is no goose-feather, as Dan’s ribs can tell. 
*339 *gose gyblet [see Hare sb. 2]. 1599 Porter Angry 
Worn. Ahingt. (Percy Soc.) 40 Tis an olde prouerbe and 
a true. Goose giblets are good meate, olde sacke better 
then new. /ridos Montgomerie Misc. Poems x, 5 They 
get ay a good *goosheid In recompense of all thair pane. 
XSS2 Huloet, *Gose lyke, or pertayninge to a gose, anse- 
rinns. 1605 Shaks. Macb. v. hi, 1 3 Thou cream-fac’d Loone : 
Where got’st thou that *Goose-looke. 1824 Miss Mitford 
Village Ser. 1. 197 A ducking in the *goose-pond. 1831 Bona- 
parte A. Wilson’s Amer. Ornith. IV. 341 A nets, or *Goo.se 
tribe. 1546 J. Hevwood Prov. (1867) 62 Bearyng no more 
rule, than a *goose turd in terns. 1610 B. Jonson Alck, iv. ii, 
The citizen.s praise her tires, And my lord’s goose-turd 
bands. ? 15. . Will of C. White (Somerset Ho.'i, A gowne 
lyned of gosetourde grene. 1597 Gerarde Herbal x. Ixviii. 

§ 2. 94 Greenish yellow, or as we terme it, a goo.se turde 
greene. i 863 Browning Ring ^ Bk. xi. 1195 A perfect 
*goose-yard cackle of complaint. 

b. ob}tc.iivQ, OS goose-crammer, -gagger,-siealer; 
goose-eating vbL sb. ; goose-bearing, -chasing adjs. 

i8o2 Binglev Anim. Biog. (1813) III. 438 The *Goose- 
bearing bernacle. Harington Meiam. Ajax (1814) 

103, I love not to ride with these *goose-chasIng youths. 
1828 Miss Mitford Village Ser. iii. (1863) 119 The Penge 
is almost jieopled with duck-rearers and *goose-crammers. 

^cc. in T. Sharp Co?/. Myst.jtS25) 214 Payd att the 
*gose etynge to themynstrelles . .xV^d. 1624 Bp.R.Mountagu 
Gagg 281 Goe learn to speak and write, Sir giddy *Goose- 
gagger, and then vndertake to stop the Protestants 
mouthes. 1565-73 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 104, I am 
neyther *goossteler nor steg steiler. 

c. similative, as goose-gaggler ; goose footed, 
-green, -grey, -headed adjs. 

*735 Somerville Chase iv. 398 O’er yon dank rushy Mansh 
The sly *Gooi5e-footed Proler bends his Course. 1624 Bp. 
R. Mountagu Gagg jgo And yet this giddy *Goose-gaggler 
must prate.. again.st the Church of England. 1614 B. Jonson 
Barth. Fair n. i, Another [ballad] of *Goose-greene-.starch, 
and the Deuill. a 1693 Aubrey Lives, Sir W. Petty (1898) 
II. 3:45 His eies are a kind of *goose-grey. 1581 N. Burne 
Dispui. 187 b, Daft Abbotis. .'^guseheaddit Personis. 

8. Special comb. : goose-barnacle «= Baenaclb 
shjl^ 2 ; goose-beak, a name given to the dolphin 
from the shape of its snout (Cent, Diet.) ; goose- 
bone, a bone of a goose, esp. one used as a weather- 
guide ; goose-cart, a special cart for taking geese to 
market; goose-chase (see Wild-goose-chase); 
goose-club, an association formed to provide the 
members with geese ; f goose-eree (see quot. and 
Gbew ^) ; goose-dung-ore Min., an impure iron 
sinter containing silver; goose-fair, a fair held in 
certain English towns (still at Nottingham) about 
Michaelmas, when geese are in season ; goose-file 
^ single ox Indian file ; goose-fish Ch X, the an- 
gler or fishing-frog (Lophius piscatorius) ; f goose- 
gate [Gate sh.^ 8], right of pasture for a goose; 
goose-gull, a local name of the greater black- 
hacked gull (Larus marinus) ; goose-mouth (see 
quot.) ; goose-mussel == Barnacle sb.‘t‘ 2 ; goose- 
oven, a stove for beating a tailor’s goose; goose- 
paddle V. irans. (nonce-wd) , to propel by paddling 
like a goose; t goose-pan Sc., app. a large 
stew-pan ; f goose-par - goose-pen (ci) ; goose- 
pen, {a) a pen or enclosure for geese; t(^) a 
quill pen ; goose-pie, a pie made of goose, etc. ; 
goose-pudding (see quot. 1892); goose-riding 
(see quot. and cf. gander - pulling) ; goose- 
rump, in a horse, a croup or rump falling sud- 
denly away to the tail ; hence goose-rtiniped adj. ; 
•f* goose-shot, a particular size of shot used for 
shooting wild gtesi ; goose-silver-ore = goose- 
dung-ore (above) ; goose- teal, the English name 
for a very small goose of the genus Nettoptis' 
(Morris Austral Eng. 1898) ; f goose-trap, a trap 
for a * goose a quibble, sophism. Also Goose- 
bill, Goose-flesh, Goose-grass, etc. 

1726 Brit. Apollo Ced. 3) II. 648 Just rose from picking of 
*goose-bones. 1886 Bynner A. Surriage xxi. 231 My 
father used to say .. there’s no chance of a clearing when 
the wind backs round. Mother never heeds the wind ; she 
goes by the goose-bone. 2895 J. J. Raven Hist. Suffolk 


242 To get the advantage of the later markets, a *goose-cart 
was invented, four stories high. 1895 Sat. Rev. 17 Aug. 
198/1 The cackling Gust.. has fresh leisure for fresh *goose- 
cnases. 1839 Saijv. Gas-light D. ii. 16 Turkeys from 
the country ; *Goose Clubs in town. 1674 Ray N. C. Words 
134 A *Geose or Goose cree [mispr. (jrose cree], a hut 
to put Geese in. 1858 Greg & Lettsom Min. 277 The 
mineral .. *goose-dung ore, has been shown to be an 
impure variety of iron sinter. 1622 Breton Str. Newes 
(Grosart) 7/1 No man must denie his neighbours Goose 
his^ Gander, for feare of wanting Goslings at *Goose 
Faire. 1876 Jas. Grant Hist. India I. xlviii. 244/2 
The old way had been the ‘Indian file’, following each 
other in succession (vulgarly called by the soldiers ‘ *goose- 
file ’), 1839 Bartlett Diet. A mer., *Goose-fisk. See Dexnl- 
fish. 1884-3 Riverside Nat. Hist. (1888) III. 295 The most 
common of the American names, ‘ goose-fish alludes to its 
capacity to master and ingest the well-known bird in its 
capacious maw. 1739 Bewholm Jnclos. Acta Each cottage . . 
hath only one *goose-gate in the fallow field. 1883 Swainson 
Prov. Names Birds 208^ ^Goose gull (Ireland). 1879 Leeds 
Mercury 9 May, The animal [a horse] had what was called a 
‘ *goose * mouth, — His Honour : What is that ? — Plaintiff : 
Lapping over like a hare. 1863 Wood Nat. Hist. HI. 
646 The common *Goose- mussel or Duck-barnacle. 1877 
5 Yrs.* Penal Servitude iii. 90 One man specially attends 
to the ‘ *goose-oven 1843 Jerrold St. Giles 4* .S*/. lames 
(1851) xxvi. 265 Whether the thing to be seen is a lord 
mayor’s coach, .or a zany on a river, *goose-paddled in a 
washing-tub, the sons of Adam will throng to the sight. 
1420 Inv.va Lincoln Chapter A cc.Bk. A. 2. 30. If. 69, i *gose- 

{ )anne. ^71373 Balfour Practicks (1754) 23s The air sail 
iaue..ane mekle and litle pan, ane guse pan, ane frying 
pan [etc.]. 1532 Huloet, *Gose parre [sic ; 1372 *gose 

penne], or coupe, or francke to feade gese in, chenoboscion. 
1601 Shaks. T?xjeL N. ni. ii. 53 Let there bee gaulle 
enough in thy inke, though thou write with a *Goose-pen. 
1712-14 Pope Rape Look iv. 52 Here sighs a Jar, and 
there a *Goose-pie talks. i7<^ Goldsm. Vic. W. vi, I 
never dispute your abilities at making a goose-pie. 1347 
Boorde Inirod. K?unvl. xxx. (1870) 199 & coppyd thinges 
standeth vpon theyr [women’s] bed, within ther kerchers, 
lyke a codpece or a *gose podynge. 1892 Encycl. Cookery 
(ed. Garrett) I. 707 In some parts of England, especially 
in Yorkshire, the people prepare a pudding which they 
term.. Goose Pudding, to be served with Goose. 1783 
Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue, * Goose-riding, a goose being 
suspended by the legs . . a number of men on horseback 
riding full speed attempt to pull off the bead, which, if 
they effect, the goose is their prize. This has been prac- 
tised in Derbyshire within the memory of persons^ novir 
living. 1696 Land. Gaz. No. 320:^4 Rid away with . . 
a brown Mare . . a Rose Tail, a *Goo.se Rump. 1799 
Sporting Mag. XIV. 185 The Goose-rump is . . another 
angular infringement of Hogarth’s curve of beauty. 1679 
Poor Robin’s Intell. in Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 61 Sour 
headed, saddle backed, *goose rumped, 1836 Penny ^ Cycl. 
V. 307/1 The Belgian horses have a great defect in the 
form of their hips and in the croup, which falls suddenly 
towards the tail, which is called in England being goose- 
nunped. a 1639 Cleveland Poems (1677) 129 So long as 
there is *Goose-shot to be had for Money, 16^ Wallis in 
Phil. Trans. XX. 6 A Hole about the Bigness of a Goose- 
shot. 1776 Skiferth tr.Gellerfs Metal. Chym, 38 *Gpose 
silver ore. 1610 Healey St. Aug, Citie of God v. x. Vives* 
Comm. 212 And what vse is there of these *goose-traps [L, 
tricis illis et verborum laqueis") ? 

b. In various plant-names, as f gooae-bane =» 
Henbane ; goose-bean, some Canadian plant ; 
t goose-cMte, agrimony (Agrimonia Eupatorid ) ; 
goose-corn, (d) a kind of rush (Juncus squar- 
rosus ) : (b) — Goose-grass 4 ; t goose-Eairif =* 
Goose-grass 2, Hairif; f goose-nest, ?the bird’s- 
nest (Neottia Nidus-avis ) ; i- goose-share [? cor- 
ruption of -hairif \ = Goose-gb ASS 2 ; goose- tansy 
= Goose-grass 1 ; goose-tongue, (a) sneezewort 
(Achillea JPtarmica) ; (<^) = Goose-grass 2; (r) a 
crowfoot (Ranunculus Flammuld) ; goose-tree, 
the tree from which barnacle-geese were believed to 
be produced (cf. Barnacle i note); goose - 
weed Goose-grass i ; goose- wheat (see quot.). 

1600 SuRFLET Countrie Farme i. xvi. 108 [He] may keepe 
them [geese], .from feeding of henbane, which some call the 
*goosebane, 1848 Selby in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 1 1 . N o. 6. 
262 Specimens of the*Goose-beanof Canada. 1397 Gerarde 
S uppL, *Goosechite is Agriraonie. 1762 W. Hudson 
Flora Angl. 130 functesct/lmonudo,. .Moss-rush or *Goosci‘ 
corn. tyj6WnHis.mvGBrlt.Plantsl.stri f uncus sqnarrosus 
. .Goose Corn. 1808 Jamieson, Goose-corn, Field Brome- 
grass, Bromus secalinus, Linn. 1351 Turner Herbal 1. D iiij, 
*Goosharethe called also Cl3ruer . . is named in Greeke, 
Afiarine. 1579 Langham Card. Health (1633) 29 ® Goose- 
heirife or Cleuer. 1578 Lyte Dodoens n. Ivii. 224 Some 
Herborlsts . . becau.se that the rootes be so tangled and 
wrapped like to a nest, have named it ^Goosenest. 1603 
Timme Quersit. 1. xiii. 65 Double leafe, otherwise called 
goosenest. 1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. Ixiv. 539 This herbe is 
called . . in Englishe, Goosegrasse, Cliuer, and *Gooseshare. 
1579 Langham Card. Health (1633) 629 Drinke the iuyee 
of Tansie, and *Goosetansie. 1691 [see Goose-grass 1]. 
1776 Withering Brit. Plants I. 307 Potentilla Anserina 
. . Goose-tansey. 1738 Deering Catal. Stirp. 179^ Ptar- 
ntka . . Sneezewort . . by some called *Goose Tongue. 
1744-30 W. Ellis Mod. Husbandm, III. i. 114 (E. D. S.) 
The goose-tongue herb grows chiefly in marshy grounds. 
a 1824 Holdich Weeds (1825) 14 Hariff {Galium aparine) . . 

1 Goosetongue. 1597 Gerarde Herbalin. clxvii. 1391 Of the 
*Goose tree, Bamakle tree, or the tree bearing Geese. 1865 
W. White E.Eng. II. 62 Broad margins of grass and *goose- 
weed. 18S3 Longm. Mag. July 307 The trailing silverw'eed 
or gooseweed of our English roadsides. 1897 Daily Ne^vs 
10 Sept. 8 '3 An inferior grain (used for chicken food mostly) 
called *goosewheat — a bearded variety, hardy and early. 
Hence (nonce-wds.) f Goo'sedom, stupidity; 
Goo'sehood, the fact of being a goose ; Goo'seless 
a., without a goose; Goo*seship, a mock title. 


1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 27 The gut-foundred goosdom, 
wherewith they are now surcingled and debauched, 183a 
Whistle- Binkie (Scot. Songs) (1890) I. 113 Any gooseless 
gander. 1837 Fraser’s Mag.'lgNl. 311 His Gooseship, the 
Right Dull of London. 1863 Carlyle Predk. Gt. xviii. vii. 
(1872) VII. 225 Goosehood became too apparent. 1888 
HatpeVs Mag. Dec. 158/1 The bestowal of turkeys upon 
the turkeyle.ss and geese upon the gooseless. 

Goose (gns), V. [f. Goose sb.] 

1 . irans. To press or iron with a tailor’s ‘goose*. 

1808 Jamieson, To Goose, to iron linen cloths, .S'., a word 

now nearly obsolete. 1839 Ramsay Remin. 189 To prepare 
them [her caps] for being ironed, or, as she said, to make 
them ready to be goosed. 

2 . Theat. slang. To hiss, to express disapproval 
of (a person or play) by hissing. ((Jf. Goose sb. 1 g.) 

1833 Housek. Words 24 Sept. 77/1 Actors speak of . . such 
and such a tragedy being ‘damned’ or ‘goosed’. 1834 
Dickens Hard T. j. vi, He was goosed last night, he was 
goosed the night before last, he was goosed to-day. He has 
lately got in the way of being always goosed, and he can’t 
stand It. 1866 St. fames’s Mag. %yl. 69 , 1 tired of the 
stage, however, although I was never ‘goosed’ in my life. 

3 . //..S’. (See quots.) 

1859 Bartlett Diet. Amer., To Goose Boots, to repair 
them by putting on a new front half way up, and a new 
bottom. 1889 BARRiRE & Leland Slang (1897), Goose.. 
(American) to enlarge or repair boots, by a process generally 
known as footing, i. e. by putting in or adding pieces of 
leather. 

4 . slang. To make a ^ goose ^ of, befool. 

1889 in Barri^re & Leland Slang (1897). ^ 

Hence Goo'sing vbl. sb. ; also attrib. 

1825 Jamieson, Gusing-ime, a smoothing iron, a Gipsey 
term, South of S. 1862 Illustr. Lend. News 18 Jan. 75/1 
‘Goosing’ .. appears to have been the fate of lively M. 
Edmond Ahout’s last new play. 

Gooseberry (gu*zb&i). Forms: 6 gose, 
gows-, 6-8 goos-j 7 gous-, 9 Sc. guse-, 6- goose- ; 
and see Beret. [Prob. f. Goose sb. -1- Beret sb. 

The grounds on which plants and fruits have received 
names associating them with animals are so commonly in- 
explicable, that the want of appropriateness in the meaning 
afibrds no sufficient ground for assuming that the word 
is an etymologizing corruption, e. g. of Du. kruisbezie, G, 
krausbeere, or of a hypothetical *gorseberry or *groseberry 
(see Groser, Groset) ; though the last derives some little 
support from the existence of the form Gozell for *groselP\ 
1 . The edible berry or fruit of any of the thorny 
species of the genus Ribes, the best known and most 
commonly cultivated of which is R. Grossularia ; 
also the plant or shrub itself (more fully gooseberry- 
bush, -tree). 

c 1532 Du Wes Inirod. Fr. in Palsgr. 012 Gose berrys, 

f roiselles. 1573 Tussek Hush, xvi. (1878) 41 The Goose- 
ery, Respis and Roses. 1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, i, ii. 
196 All the other gifts appertment to man {as the malice 
of this Age shapes them) are not woorth a Goose berry. 
1620 Venner Via Recta hi. 59 It is very good., to 
stuffe them with sowre-grapes, or vnripe -gooseberries. 
1663 Ph. Henry Diaries (1882) 131 Trees received from 
Mr. Hammond. 6 Apples. 6 Gorans. 6 Goosberryes. 1669 
WoRLiDGE Syst, Agric. (1681) Ji6 Goosberries being 
through ripe, taste the most like Grapes of any of our 
English Fruits. 1740 Somerville Hobbinol in. 42 Crystal 
Gooseberries Are piled on Heajjs ; in vain the Parents 
Tree Defends her luscious Fruit with pointed Spears. 
1830 Thompson Gardener’s Assist. 380 In the gooseberry 
and currant, the leaves have chiefly performed their office 
when the fruit is ripened off. 

1 2 . Extended to the other species of Ribes y see 
Currant 2. Ohs. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens v. Ixx. 635 I he Ribes or beyond sea 
gooseberries. Ibid, vi. xx. 682 The blacke gooseheries 
growe of them selues in moyst vntoyled places. Ibid. 683 
Ribes rubrum ; in English Redd e Gooseberries, beyond-sea 
Gooseberries, Bastard Corinthes. 1653 Moufet & Bennet 
(1746) 319 Red Gooseberries. 

3 . Applied to various shrubs resembling the 
gooseberry (sense i) in some way, as American 
gooseberry, Heterotrichum patens ox H. niveum ; 
Barbados gooseberry, Rereskia aculeata ; Cape 
gooseberry, Physalis edulis or R. peruviana ^ 
Goromandel gooseberry, Averrhoa Carambola ; 
Little gooseberry (Austral.), Buchanania man- 
goides ; Otaheite or Tabiti gooseberry, Rhyl- 
la 7 ithus distichus. 

1847 Leichhardt frnl. xiv. 497 The little gooseberry-tree 
{Coniogeton A rboresce^is). 1864 Grisebach Flora W. Ind. 
784 Gooseberry, American. . .Gooseberry, Barbadqes. 1866 
Treas. j&o/, 543/1 Coromandel Gooseberry, ..Tahiti Goose- 
berry. 1882 J. Smith Diet. Pop. Names Plants s.v. Winter 
Cherry, The Cape Gooseberry. . a native of tropical America. 
4 . Short for gooseberry-wine. 

1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. v, The fond mother, .insisted upon 
her landlord’s stepping in, and taking a glass of her goose- 
berry. 1821 Lamb Elia Ser. i. All Pools’ Day, Fill us a 
cup of that sparkling goo.seberry— we will drink no wise, 
melancholy, politic port on this day. 

5 . A chaperon or one who ‘ plays propriety* with 
a pair of lovers, esp. in to play gooseberry. (Cf. 
gooseberry-picker in 8.) 

1837 J. F. Palmp:r Dezwnsh. Gloss., Guhbs, a go-between 
or gooseberry. ‘ To play gooseberry ’ is to give a pretext to 
two young people to be together. 1870 Miss Broughton 
Red as Rose 1 . 169 Goo.seberry I may be. . but, at all event^ 
I won’t be instrumental in making myself so. 1881 W. E. 
Norris Matrim. I, 21 Let the old woman choose between 
playing gooseberry or loitering behind alone. 1889 G. Allen 
Tents ofShemll. 118 Madame didn’t know a single word of 
English and was, therefore, admirably adapted.. for enact- 
ing with effect the part of the common or garden gooseberry. 
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6 . Did =^tht deuce (Deuce 2 a) ; 
esp, ta play (fup) old moseberry^ to make havoc 
(t see also quot. 1 796 ). 

1796 Grose's Diet Vulg, Timgue (ed, 3I s.v., He played 
up old gooseberry among them; said of a person who, by 
fon;e or threats, suddenly puts an end to a riot or disturb- 
ance. 1827 Sporting Mag. XXI 144 Several of the gentle- 
men rode over the dressed grounds and played old goose- 
berry with them. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chziz. xxxviii, I’ll 
play Old Gooseberry with the office, and make you glad to 
buy me out at a good high figure. 1865 H . Kingsley 
HUtyars Bnrtoiis III. xiii. 149 You should have a tea- 
stick, and take them [dogs] 1w the tail .. and lay on like 
old gooseberry. *883 Ln. R. Gower My Reimn. 11. xxvii. 
249 A. great gale, .played old gooseberry with the boats. 

7. aitrtb. and Comb, 

a. attributive, gooseberry-husk^ -cream^ -fair^ 
•femt^ -puddingy -sko70, -tart, -tree, -zvirie, b. ob- 
jective, as e. similative, as 

Plgooseberfy-cheek* also gooseberry-eye 
be r ry-eyed irx ^) ; gooseberry«orb «- prec. 

IS30 Pai.sgr. 226/2 d^Goseberry btisshe, 1548 

I’uRNER Names 0/ lierhes 88 P^ua crispa is also called 
dfbwjw/ar/fl!, in english a Groser bushe, a (loosebery 
bush. 1771 RtcHAUDSON in PAIL 7'rans, LXI. iSy On the 
gnosberry-bush and curiant tlie same Aphides may be 
found, a 3:638 Cleveland P'oems {1677) 86 First on her 
*Goosberry Cheeks I mine eys Blasted. 1706 Closet Rari- 
ties To make *Gaoseberry-Cream. 1789 Wolcot (P. 
VxxxAzx) Sidd for Pm)tters'StiVs>. 1812 11. 174 How sweetly 
roil your ^Gooseberry Eyes. i836 Ruskin PreRrita I. 
422 A portly gentleman with gooseberry eyes. 1823 Hone 
kvery-day £l\ I. 437 What aie called the Gooseberry 
fairs’ by the wayside, whereat heats are run upon half- 
killed horses, or . . donkeys. 1796 Sporting Mag. VI 11. 274 
l*he late Bath annual *goosel}erry feast. 1834-43 Southey 
Doctor cxxxix. 11848) 348/2 He was much esteemed among 
the Class of *Gooseberry Growers. 1803 Jane Porter 
yiiOflV/iffWjr (1S26) HI. V. 102 When tshel compared .. Pem- 
broke’s dark and ever-animated eyes, with tlie ^gooseberry 
orbs of Lasceiles. 1769 Mks. Raffald Rug. Housekpr, 
11778) 183 ’‘Gooseberry Pudding. 1796 Sporting Plug. VI 1 1. 
274 I'he annual •‘gooseberry shew, held at the house of 
Mt. Robert Huxley. 1859 Thompson GetrdenePs Assisi. 
559 The great number of gooseberry shows held In Lan- 
cashire, Cheshire, and Yorkshire. j^S Budd Dis, Liver 
183 After imprudently eating ’‘goose Lerry tart, she was 
seized with violent pain. 1:3332 Du Wes hit rod. Fr. in 
Palsgr. 914 *Gowsbery tie, groiselier. 1707 Curios, in 
Httsb. ^ Card, 197 P'ig-trees, Quince-Trees, Goosberry- 
Trees. 17C7 X More Lngiands Interest {iiikp.)^ 
How to Wake. .“Gooseberry, and Mulberry Wines, 

8 . Special comb.: gooseberry-caterpillar,? the 
caterpillar of the goosebeny-moih ; gooseberry- 
eyed a. (see quot.) ; gooseberry-louse « Hae- 
vi^T-BUG; gooseberry-motli, the nmgpie-moth 
{Abraxas grossulanata)\ gooseberry-picker, one 
who picks gooseberries, colloq. a chaperon (so 
goossberty-pickhig vbl. sb.) ; gooseberry-pie, {a) 
a pie made of gooseberries, etc. ; {b) (see quot. 
J 879 ) ; gooseberry -season, the time when goose- 
berries are ripe, esp. in big gooseberry season^ the 
time of year when the newspapers have plenty of 
space to record trifles; gooseberry-wig (see quot). 

1882 Garden 6 May 3x9/3 A sharp look out must now be 
kept for “Gooseberry caterpillars, 1796 Grose's Did, I'uig. 
Tongue (ed. 3), * Gooseberry, eyed,, one with dull grey eyes, 
like boiled gooseberries. 1836 Mrs. Caklyle Lett. 1 1. 2t>oThe 
new insect called * harvest bugs or * “gooseberry Hee ' . . im- 
ported in some American plants. 1816 Kirbv & Sp. RniomoL 
x.xvi. (181 8j II. 452 T!ie caterpillars of the “gooseberry-moth. 
1868 Yatels Rock Ahead n, i.x. In bi.s capacity of '"goose- 
berry-picker. Lord S. was led . . into anything but pleasant 

E ures. 1888 J. '^hxvi My si. Mirbridge III. xli. 128 He 
a sort of ‘ Don't mind me ’ way with him that made 
him quite the perfection of a * gooseberry-picker 1747 Mrs, 
Glahsk Cookery 1 14 A custard is very good with the ' goose- 
berry pie. 1766 Golimsm. Vic. IV. vii, Go help your mother to 
make thegooseberiy pie. 1879 Britticn & Hollan d J 7anCn.,, 
Gooseberry pie, Epilobium kirsutum L., from the smell of 
the leaves, 1787 '^G. Gambado' Acad, Horsemen ■ 1809) 26 
How to make up a good stout, .d-xie of physic for your wife 
or servants, in the “goosebeny season. 1796 Grose’s Did. 
Vuig. Tongue 'Cd. 3), ^Gooseberry wigy a large frizzled wig • 
perhaps, from a supposed likeness to a goo.seberry bush. 

Goo’seberry-fooi. [Fool sb.^ 

1. A dish made of gooseberries stewed or scalded 
and pounded with cream. 

1719 D’Urfey Pills HI. 9 A rich clouted Cream, or a 
Goo.seberry-Fool. 1775 Jekvll CVr. 30 May, I must thank 
you for the recipe to make gooseberry fewul. x886 J. K. 
jKHOMEAf/ir Thonyhis (1889) 70 A large dUh of gooseberry- 
fool that was standing to cool. 

Comb. x888 Lady 25 Oct. 378 Gooseberry-fool-green velvet, 

2. As a popular plant-name: a. Willow-herb 
{Epilobium hirsuium\, also called goosebcrty-pie% 
b. l.nngwort {Ftilmonarict officinalis \. 

*794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xix. 257 The hairy sort [of 
Fre ch WiliosvJ.. vulgarly known by the name of Codlins 
and Creaxn, or Goo.s!>eny Fool, from the smell of the leaves. 
1858 Lady Wilkinson IVeeds .‘S- Wild Ft 72 Lung-wort, 
Cowslip of Jerusalem . , Gooseberry-fool, Pulmonarm, 
Goo'Se-bill. Used as a name for tilings resem- 
bling the bill of a goose. 

1. T\\t^\tx.tx\ Galium A parim\ - Goosk-okabs 2 . 
*597 Geraroe Herbal SuppL, Goose Infl, .sparine. xS86 
S}'d.Soc. Lex., Coosebilly the Galium aparine, in reference 
to the seirated edges of the leaves and their resemblance 
to the rough edges of the mandibles of the goose. 

1 2. A kind of force|>s for extracting bulieta, etc. 

(Cf. C»ow-BiLL 3.) Obs* 


1676 Coles, Goos-Mll, a Chirurgeons instrument of the 
same use as a Crow-bill. 1706 in Phiixifs Kersey k 

2823 in Crabb TechnoL Did. 

3. Naut. (See quot.) 

1733-40 Dyche & Pardon Dici.y Goose-billy a particular 
sail used at sea, when a ship goes before the wind, or with 
a quarter wind. 

Goo’Se-cap. ? Obs. [see Cap sb."^ (sense 7 ).] 
A booby, noodle, numskull, simpleton, fool. 

1589 Nashe Pfartins P/ths. Minde 45 And so will yon 
Sonnes both, like a couple of goosecaps. 1604 Dekkku 
Honest IVh. Wks. 1873 II. 81 Out you Guiles, you Goose- 
caps, you Gudgeon-eaters ! X638 Ford Fancies iv. i, What 
a wise goo.se-cap hast thoii shew’d thyself! 171X Swift 
Jrnl. to Stella iS Apr., Did you ever see such a blundering 

f oosecap as Presto? 1764 Foote Pi ay or of G. i. Wks. 3799 
, 169 iMy husband is such a goose-cap, that I can't get no 
good out of him at home or abroad. xSao Miss Mitfokd 
in L’Estrauge Life {1870) 11, 121 She’s a goosecap. .and 
a romp, and a saucelwx. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth v, A 
X>lague on thee for a cold down-hearted goose-cap. 

Hence Qoose-ca*pioal a* noncc-wd., foolish. 
CX78S % Thompson's Man 34^ Nonsensical, fantastical, 
goose -capical, coxcomical, and idiotical, 

Goo*se-egg. {V\.'\geese-eggs.) The egg of a 
goose ; hence (7.S. in scoring at athletic contests, 
the zero or showing a miss or inability to 
score. (Cf. Duck’s-eog.) 

£■1394 P, Pt Crede 225 His chyn wlh a chol lollede As 
greet as a gos eye. 13^ Tkevlsa Larth. De P. K. xvnu 
xxxiii. (X495) 795 The cocodrili layeth eggys in the londe 
that ben gretter than goos eggys. Ibid, xtx. Ixxxiii. 914 
Geys egges ben grete and harde to defye. 1577 B. Googk 
Heresbach's Husb. iv. (15S6) 164 Of Goose Egges . . never 
set under a Henne above five. 1650 B. Discolliminium 30 
One Motlier Huggin ..got all the goose-eggs, hen-eggs, 
and duck-eggs she could. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist (3776) 
VL 294 It grow.s to the size of a goose-egg. x886 N. K 
7’zw4'jf July (Cent.), The New York players presented tlie 
Bo.ston men with nine unpalatable goose eggs in their [base- 
bairj contest on the Polo Grounds ye.sterday. 

b. attrib. goosa-egg moth, Cilix compressa. 
1819 (i. Samouelle Eniomol. Compend. 254. 

Goo"se-fles]i, goo'seflesh. 

1. 'i'he iltsh of a goose. 

c 1425 Voc, in 'Wr.-Walcker 661 Caro aucina, goseflesche. 
£■15*0 L. Andbkwe Noble Lyfe 11. x. L j b in Babees Bk.y 
l ive gose flessh is very grose of nature in disiestion. 

2, A rough, pimply conditioa of the skin, resem- 
bling that of a plucked goose, produced by cold, 
fear, etc, ; horripilation. (Cf Goose-skin 2 .) 

? 38x0 CoLERiiXiE Lit. Rent. (1839) IV. 34a The very term by 
wliich ihe German New- Birthites express it is enough to give 
one goose-flesh. ^ x868 Browning Rtngitf Bk. vni. 382 This 
cold day ! . . Guido must l>e all goivse-flesh in his liole. 1876 
Duhkino Dis. Skin 29 The condition known as cutis an- 
serimty or goose-flesh. x88o Browning Ciive X92 The 
memory of that moment makes goose-flesh rise I 
Jig. 1864 Lowell Study Wind. (i886> 133 Irritating every 
pore of his vanity, like a ary north-east wind, to a gooseflesh 
of opposition and hostility. 

aitrib. and Comb. xSsx Thackeray in SerihneVs Mag. 11. 
114/2 The Exhibition, was.. a ^eat love-inspiring, goose- 
flesh-bringing sight, x8^ O. W. Holmes Prof, Breakf-t. 
xi, Such a ‘ gooseflesh ‘ shiver ran over my skin. 

\\y\\c^{non€e-'wdsi) Qoo'seaeshiii.g///.<f,, giving 
one * gooseliesh ' ; Goo'sefleshy ol or pertaining 
to ' gooseflesh 

1894 G, S. I.AYARD Tennyson Sr Hhisfrators ii. t6 I’he 
true goose-fleshy appearance tliat would be lost in the 
warmth of the studio. 3895 Clark Russell Convitt Ship 
1 1, xxvi. IS9 ‘ It s a goosefkshing discipline said Captain 
Barrett, 

Goo*se-foot. Usetl as the name of various 
objects resembling the foot of a goose. 

1. A plant belonging to one of the various species 
of the genus Chmopodhem; so called from tlie 
shape of the leaves. PI. goosefoois. 

The Eng. name se«u»s to have been a translation from the 
Oer. A 1.4it. piant-iiameof the same etymological meaning, 
LYrzT'v'Kr (Gr. 0( curs in Pliny. 

1348 1 URNER Names of Herbes H iij b, Pes anseHnm h 
called in duch gensz {mtspr. geu^zj fusz and it may lie called 
in engU.die Goose-fote.^ xsi^ Kukn Decades 262 The herhe 
cauled Chenopode (which sume caule goose foote), 1607 
ToirsRLL FolPr-f. Beasts The hearh goosefoot is 

veneroous to swine. x6s7 W. Colics Aaam in Eden cceix. 
577 GooRe-ft>ot or Sowbane. 2698 J. PrrivKR in Phil. 
Tram. XX. 401 W^th I.eaves somewhat like our Goosefoot. 
tjgi DzmmmCatal Stirp, 34 The other Goosefooi'...call«i 
by some Country People Fat Hen. 1794 M aktvn Rousseaus 
Bot. xvii, 321 Such are all the Goose-foots, of which there are 
no less than twenty species. x8Sx Miss Vvlkxt Blower. Pl.lV. 
38 'i’he gcKise-foots and other unattractive plant*. 187a 
Oliver Elem. Bot. ii. 224 Artificial Shagreen u.s«.*d to fje 
made by pressing a piece of leather upon the seeds of White 
Goosefoot so as to raise a waned surface, 
b. 'I he plant Aspalalkus Chenopoda. 

184S Rural Cyet II. 480 Qomefoot..h beautiful, yellow- 
flowered, evergreen, Caj^-of-Good-Hope shrub. . 

2. Something arranged or made in the shape of 
a goose's foot ; ^.g. a three-branched hinge, or a 
number of nmds diverging from a common poiat. 
1% goose-feet. [ *» F. Mite tfoie.'l 
*S*<S"*7 In Willis & Clark; Cambridge iit&ZtSS I. 417 Le 

i jo-ifote ad tnagiiam jportara occidentatom coilegiL 37x2 
I, Jambs tr, Le Mlonbrs Gardming xp A Goose-foot, which 
eads into the great Walks. Ibid. 54 I1ie Walks of these 
Goose-feet center every one upon the Spouts of the Water- 
work. 174X Stack in PMi. Trans. Xfl. 683 The Goose- 
foot fomuBid by the Valve being much mwe omn pounded. 

Goo*«© - gms«- Forms: «. see Gocmis and 


Geass. 0. 6-8 e7'ron. goose-grease. The popular 
name of various plants, most of which arc or were 
formerly used as lood for geese. 

1. Silver- weed {Fotentilla Anseidna). 

a 1387 Sinon. BarthoL (Anecd. 0.xou.) 41 Tanaceinm 
albimty gosegresse. c xepoMed. Wks. \$th C. (Henslow 1899) 
99 Tak plaunteyn, gosgres, an[d] housleke. c 1440 Promp, 
Parv. 204/1 Gosy.s gres, or camoroche, or wylde tanzy. 1597 
Gerarde Herbal Suppl., Goosegras was sometime called 
A rgentina. Ray N. C. Words 32 Goose grass. Goose 
Vandiity Argentina. 1707 Mortimer //3 h:^-/v 240 Goose grass 
or Wild Tansie is a Weed that strong Clays are very subject 
to. 3853 G. Johnston Nat. Hist. M. Bord. 1. 71 PotentUla, 
anse?^^, . . Goose-grass. 

2. Cleavers {Galium Aparine). 

Hence applied witii distinctive epithet to other species of 
Galium, in i Do7ony-s;alk Goosegrass, ? some variety of 

G. scabrum (Withering .^r/A PI. 17^6)% Yellow Goosegrass, 
Our Lady’s Bedstraw, G, verum (Britten & H., citing 
Rural CycL). Possibly quot. c 1400 (sense i) belongs to 
this sen.se, 

a. 1338 Turner Lihellm, Goosgyrs, Apparine. 1378 Lyte 
Dodoeus IV. Ixxiv. 538 Cliuer or Goosegrasse hath many 
smal square bmnche.s. ^tt^y'SR. C<:iULsAdam dn Eden 
dxxxvii. 202 It is called in English. .Goosegrasse, Cleavers 
(or Clivers). ^ 1779 Mrs. Delany Life ^ Corr. Ser. n, H. 
425 The speciuien of goo,se grass or cleavers that you enclos’d 
is the right sort. xS6o All Year Round No. 48. 508 The 
.seeds of aveiis have one .•single hook, tho.se of agrimony and 
goo.segrass many. i86x Miss Pratt Flcnver, PI. in. 153 
(Goo.^e•grass or Cleavers) ,, This plant is said to have its 
name from the fondness of that bird for its herbage. 

fi. 1330 Pausck. 226/2 Gose grece, an herbe. 1387 
Ma.scall Goxft. Cattle i. (i6oo» 15 Likewise the iuice of 
deuers, or goose grease. 1691 Ray N". C. Words 35 Flariff 
and Catchweed; Goose-grease, Aparine, Bailey, 

I/ariff and Caic/noecd, Goose Grease. 

t 3. Purple goose-grass, (icld madder or spur- 
wort (Skerardia amensis'). Obs. 

t^Z'Vxkm.vxAfames of Herbes ii /V/w//] bad 

Itaues lyke madder and purple floures, it maye be named in 
Englishe purple gijo-'grafe [.vfi ]> 

4. The wild grass Fromtts mollis. 

1833 G. John.ston Nat. Hist. E. Bord.X.s,X7 Bromm 
.Goose-grass: Bull-grass. x%3in Northmnbld. Gloss. 

5. a. *The door-weed, Folyg&num ameu- 
lare* (Cent. Diet.), b. *Low spear-grass, Foa 
annua ’ {Stand. Did.). 

Goo'Se-grease. The melted fat or grease of 
tlie goose. See also Goose-grash 2 0. 

13^ Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. xliiu (1495) 629 
Oyueons hdpyth ache of reynes wyth gose grece or wyth 
hony, 1523 Fitzhkrb. Hu&Ik § 43 Ixt thy terre be medled 
with oyle, gose grease, or capons grease, these three be the 
beste. 1637 Coles Adam in Eden 1, 99 If tliey be 
anointed with it {('larden-cresse], and Goose-j^rease mixed 
together. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agrlc. (ed. 4) H, 
350 Some farmers place great reliance on goose-grease. 1873 

H, C. Wood Therap, 11879) 382 Mutton suet and j^oose- 
grease are famous in domestic medicine, but are simply 
valuable l)ecause, if well prepared, they are less apt than 
some other fat.s to become rancid. 

Goo'selierd. Also Guzzard. [f. Goose sb, 
y Hull) One wdio tends a flock of geese. 

X4.., X773 [For the form gosherd see Gozzard], 3377 
Harrison England in. ii. (1877) n. 15 Their geese aredriuen 
to the field like heards of cat tell by a goose heard, 1870 
Ykats Hist. Comm. 314 Agooseherd, it is said, can 
distingui'^h every goose in t he flock by the tones of its voice. 
iSoz Swinburne Studies (1894) 232 The democratic theatri- 
cals of Gallican geese and gooseherds. 

Goo'se-iiOTise. 

1. A small house or shed in which geese are shut 
uj) for the night. 

3474-5 Ditrham Acc. Rolls (Surtees'^ I. 05 Pro le flagg- 
ymge de le goyshou.s. x5x6~x7 ibid. xc>6 Luboranti ad le 
Gow-eiiou.sv!, x 6 x 5 SuRFL, & Markh. Cotmby Far me 77 
'i hey must be put into the (^Imosc-hou-se, and kept asunder 
with hurdles. 1832 Miss Mitford Vitlaye Ser. v. 154 
Pigsties, got:«»e-hou.ses, and hea-hou»es out of number. 

2. A village lock“U|:>. 

184X P. Parley's Ann. 11 . 24T Several others were .. 
dragged off to what in the country is called, the goose-house 
— that is, the cage. 2847-89111 liALi.iWELL. 

Gooseling, obs. form of (iosLiNG. 
0oo*»e“2iecic# A name given to things shaped 
like the neck of a goose. 

1. Adnt. (Seequots. 1769 and 1867 .) 

S. Skwaix Dimy 29 Nov., About 12 at night . . the 
whtpstaf is somehow loosed from the Gcmseiieck. 1756 
Genti. Mag. XXVI. 35 The tiller was un.-.hipped and the 
goose-neck shifted, 3769 Falconkr IHci. Marine (1780), 
Goose-ntxk, a sort of iron hook fitted on the inner end of a 
bot>m, and introduced into a clamp of iron, or eye-bolt, 
which encircles the mtist, or is fitted to some other place in 
the ship, so that it may be unhooked at pleasure. _ 1835 
Marryat Oita Podr. v, He perceived the half of a maintop- 
sail yard lying oa the goose-necks. iSnSy Sailors 

Word-hk,, €ms$-n*xk, a curved iron, fitted out.side the 
after-chains to receive a spare spar, properly the swinging 
boom, a davit. 

2, Bkch. A pipe or piece of iron, etc. curved like 

the neck of a goose, 

x8^3 j. a, ’U.mwom'e.Implem. Agric, 52 A collar chain .» 
having what is technically termed a ‘goose neck’ passing 
through one of its links, which is made circular for its admis- 
sion. a xS&i ClESKER Coal, Petrol., etc. {186^' 77 I'he pipe 
connecting the gooseneck and worm. xSvo Cone & Johns 
Ptiroliaux. 364 A conducting tulie, called a ‘gow.se-neck*, 
wiikh k resembled in shape. X875 Knicht Diet. Meek., 
Gmm-neck..^ no»le having a univ«rKal-joint connection^ to 
the stand-pipe on a fire-engine, *8® Locktmodts Diet. 
Mech. Eugm.. Goom Neck, the bent rod by which the tap 
hoitt In a casting ladle ts opened and closed. 
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3. (See quot.) 

3:854 Mjss hAK ' n.'n Nortkam / tionsh . Gloss .^ Goose - neck , a 
twisted stick with two sharp points to run into the thatch, 
to prevent the wind blowing it ujj. 1884 in Cassell. 

Goo'se-fiiilL 

1. One of the quills or wing-feathers of a goose ; 
hence, a pen made of such a feather. 

1553 Hui.oet, Goose quyll, calamus anserinus. 1583 
Hollvband Campo di Fior'^-^x We write with goose quilles. 
s6o3 Shaks, Ham. n. ii. 359 Many wearing Rapiers, are 
affraide of Goose-quils. 1658 Exp. Jude verse 3. 

Wks. 1871 V. 98 The goose-quill hath smote antichrist 
under the fifth rib. 1773 Hamilton in Phil. Trans. LXHI. 
327 Two wires of about tlie size of a goose-quill. 1834 F. K. 

Bubbles of Brunnen 138 Sensations on the eye and 
ear which the goose-quill has not power to impart. 1864 
Burton .SVtfif /l 7 ^r. I. hi. 148 A fat philosopher sitting writ- 
ing in a peaceful library with a goose quill. 

attrib. 1594 Unfort . Trav. Wks. (Grosart)V. 38 

The.se aboue named goosequil braccahadocheos. 1661 
Walton Angler (ed, 3) x. 172 Three. .Goose-quil floats, 
t b. A writer, author, mnce-use. Obs. 

1600 Nashe Sjimmef's Last Will Wks. (Grosart) VI. 149 
Bowles, cards and dice, you are the true liberal sciences, He 
ne’re be Goose-quil, gentlemen, while I hue. 
f2. NmtL (See quot. ; cf. Goose-wing 2 .) Obs. 
1769 Falconer Diet. Marme (itSoI, Carguer le point de 
la voile qui est sous le vent^ to haul up the lee-clue-garnet, 
or goose-quill ot a sail. 

Hence f ©oosequrllian a. 

1610 liistrio-m. in. D 4, Not while goosequilHan Posthast 
bolds his pen, 

Goosery (g??seri). [f. Goose sh. + -ery.] 

1. Silliness such as is attributed to the goose, rare. 

1643 Milton Apol. Smect. viii. Wks. (1851) 31,0 The lofty 

nakednesse of your Latinizing Barbarian, and the finicall 
goosery of your neat Sermon-actor. ^ 1875-9 Cari-Yle in 
Mein. Tennyson. (1897) II. 235 Goldie was just an Irish 
blackguard, with a fine brain, .and a great fund of goosery. 

2. A place in which geese are kept ; a collection 
of geese. 

1838 Miss Mitford Village Ser. m. 293 They set up., 
a cackle which might rival the din of their own gooserles at 
feeding-time, 1831 Blachw. Mag. XXX. 506 On its tiptoes 
rose the entire Goosery— -flap went every wing. 

Goo*se-s!ki]i. 

1. Tiie skin of a goose. ^ 

X700 Floyer Cold Baths 1. ii. 38 Excessive Cold, which 
contracts the Skin like a Goose-Skin. 

2. = Goose-flesh 2 . 

[1638 Rawi.ey tr. Bacon's Life Death 150 A Rugged Skin, 
such as they call a Goose Skin (ori|;. de cute spissiqri^ quant 
vocant anserinam), which is, as it were, Spongie.} 1783 
J. Troslkr Mod. Times III. 157 He draw.s back when they 
are addressing him, as if contamination was in their breath, 
and is all gooseskin at a low bred man. 1834 Miss Ferrier 
Inker, h, Her .skin began to rise into what is vulgarly termed 
goose-skin, 183^ Lady Dacke in L’ Estrange Friendships 
Miss Mitford (1882) I. 319 The learning she displays . . 
gives me, what the poor people call the ‘ goose-skin ’—a sort 
of vague sensation of awe. x873 Huxley Phys. xii. 279 
‘ Horripilation ' or ‘ goose-skin 1896 A llbuifs Syst. Med. 
I, 341 The skin is pale, and owing to the contraction of the 
unstriped muscle fibres, presents the appearance called 
* goose-skin *. 

3. A thin soft kind of leather. Also attrib. 

1826 Morn. Herald In Hone Bveiy-day Bk. (1859) I I. 461 

The ladies all wore a goose-skin underdress, in compliment 
to the north-easter. 1889 \n Century Did. 

4. The impression made upon copal by the sand 
or gravel in which it is found. 

1859 R. F. Burton Cenir. Afr. in Jrnl, Geog. Soc. XXIX. 
437 The ‘goose-skin’, which is the impress of sand or 
gravel. .To clear the goose-skin of dirt. 

Hence ©oo se-sManed, Groose-skiuay adjs..^ 
affected with * goose-skin 
1844 Dickens Chimes i, A breezy, goose-skinned, hlue- 
nosed, .. tooth-chattering place it was, to wait in. 1878 
Lady Herbert tr. Hilbner's Ramble 11. ii. 258 It was the 
terrible revolver which had already made me feel goose- 
skinny on leaving Yokohama, 

Goo’Se-Step. Mil. An elementary drill in 
which the recruit is taught to balance his body on 
either leg alternately, and swing the other back- 
wards and forwards. 

1806 Sir R. Wils >n yrnl . ii Feb., The balance or goose- 
step introduced for their practice excites a fever of disgust. 
1835 D. L. Richardson Sonnets 32 Oft with aching bones, I 
marched the goose-step, cursing Serjeant Jones. 1887 T. A. 
Trolloi'E What / remember II. ix. 164 You must have 
superintended a course of instruction in the goose-step in 
your day. 

Hence G-oo'se-step v. inir ^ to practise this drill. 
1879 Baring-Gould Germany I. 297 He sees them 
[recruits] posturing, goose-stepping, tumbling [etc.}. 

Goo*se-wing. 

1. The wing of a goose. ■!* Sometimes used as 
a type of what is of trifling value. In quot. 1630 
with alliLsion to the feathers used for arrows, 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B. IV. 36 The! ne gyueth nou^te of god 
one gose v^mge. 1549 Latimer 7th Serm. bef Edw. VI 
(Arb.j 113 He was not able to giue so much as a gose wynge ; 
for they were none of hys to gyue. 1550 Crowley Epigr, 
470 They invent idle othes, . . by the goose wyng. 1577 
B. Googe Heresbachs Husb. iv. (1586) 188 b, If any thing 
remaine, not washed away, you must sweepe it out with a 
Goose wing. 1586 Bright Melanch. iv. 27 Water fowle are 
not of melancholicke persons to be tainted, except the goose- 
wings. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. i. 107/1 Search 
the Chronicles, it is most plaine, That the Goose-wing braue 
conquests did obtaine. 


2. Naut. (See quots. ; cf. Goose-quill 2 .) 

1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Sea-men 29 Put out a 
goose- winge, or a hulloeke of a sayle. 1637 — Seaman's 
Gram. ix. 41 For more haste vnparrell the inizen yard and 
lanch it, and the saile ouer her Lee quarter, and fit Giues at 
the further end to keepe the yard steady, and with a Boonie 
boome it out ; this we call a Goo.se-wing. 1769 Fai coner 
Diet. Marifte (1780), Goose-wings of a sail, the clues or 
lower corners of a ship’s main-sail or fore-sail, when the 
middle part is furled or tied up to the yard. 1836 Marryat 
Midsh. Easy xxyi, 1 hose on deck were, .setting the goose- 
wings of the mainsail, to prevent the frigate from being 
pooped a second time. 1867 Smyth SailoPs Word-bk., 
Goose-wings of a SaiL the situation of a course when the 
bunt-lines and lee-clue are hauled up, and the weather-clue 
down. .. A!so applied to the fore and main sails of a schooner 
or other two-masted fore-and-aft vessel ; when running 
before the wind she has these .sails set on opposite sides. 
Hence Goo'se-wiuiTed a. 

1869 Mayne ReiePs Mag.^ June 515 We beheld a large 
.ship lying-to under goose-winged main-top-sail and storm- 
stay-saiLs. 1883 Clark Rus.sell Sailors' Lang., Goosey- 
winged— 'uhon the weather clew of a course is down and the 
lee clew and the buutlines hauled up. 

Goosey Aho gooay , goosie. [f. Goose 

sb. -I- -Y.J A childish or playful diminutive of Goose 
sb., applied to persons. Also goosey-goosey, 
goosey-gander (from the nursery rime ‘ Goosey, 
goosey, gander, Whither did you wander?’). 

a y8i6 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Elegy Wks. 1S16 IV. 36S Or 
where wert thou, O godde.ss of the fiddle ? 'J'o suffer Air t join 
with Goosy Gander, Cock Robin, Horner, and High-diddle 
diddle. 1843 in Halliwell Nursery 92 Goosy goosy 

gander! Where shall I wander? 1853 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
I otn's C. i. 8 Do you think all the v orld are set on him as 
you are, you goo.sie? 1863 H. Kingsley R avenshoe xWn, 
I'hat goosey-gander xMwright. 1868 F. Locker Nice Cor- 
respon tent} iv, His bride was a goosey I 1878 M. E. J ackson 
Chaperon's Cares I. xi. 150 ‘ Dare say you do, but I am not 
such a goosey-goosey.' 

Gooshet, obs. Sc. form of Gusset. 

Goo'Sified, pa. pple. noitce~wd. Affected with 
‘ goose-flesh 

. 3:837 J. H. Newman Lett. (1891) II. 240 [He] shrunk up as 
if twenty thou.sand pins had been thrust into him ; his flesh 
goo.-iifted, hLs mouth puckered up. 

Goosisli (g 2 l'sij\ a. [f. Goose sh. -h -ish.] 
Goose-like, silly, stupid. 

C1374 Chaucer Troy Ins m. 535 (584^ Yet gan she him 
biseche, . . For to be war of goosish peples speche, That 
dremen thinges whiche that never were. 1863 Reader 
19 Dec. 726/2 The droll carvings of asinine preachers and 
goosish congregations. 

Hence Goo sishness. 

1864 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 220 This creature, with her 
goosishness, and her self-conceit. 

Goosling, obs. form of Gosltno. 

Goossy, variant of Gussie *Sk., pig. 

Goost(e, obs. form of Ghost. 

Goosy Cg 2 /'si), a. AHo goosey, [f. Goose sb. 
-k-Y^.] Goose- like, 

1. Resembling a goose ; hence, foolish, silly. 
i8it Ora ^ fuliet IV. 163, I wanted a hearth-rug . .and I 

would have a swan in the middle of it; but., when it was 
j done, the swan looked so goosey that I was ashamed of 
I it. 1866 Carlyle A’ (i88itll. 201 A foolish, goosey, 
innocent but very vulgar kind of mortal. 1869 Contemp, 
Rev. XL 356 Mr. Riviere's ‘ Fox and Geese* made us laugh, 
the geese in conclave over the prostrate fox were so wonder- 
fully goosy. 1871 Carlyle in Mrs, C.'s Lett. 1 . 113 A goosey 
maid-servant at Mainhill. 

2. Of the skin : In the condition of * goose-flesh ^ 

1857 Chamb. yrnl. VIII. 191 As if an instrument of that 

kind would ever persuade me out of a goosey sensation in 
the calves. 1887 Jefferies A maryliis at Fair 3 The skin 
of her arms became ‘ goosey ’ directly. 

Hence Croo siuess. 

1888 Miss Tytler BlackhaU Ghosts T, xi. 241 You are the 
goosiest goose, Lucy. I am rather tired of your goosiness. 

Goot, Goote, obs. forms of (jOat, Gote. 
Gopher (g^^’fsi), U. S. Also 9 gophir. 
[?Sai(i to be ad. colonial '^.^aufre. 

According to Webster 1848-64, gaufre was used by the 
French settlers in North America as a name for various 
burrowing animals, and is a transferred use of honey- 

comb (see Gofer, Goffer i ; cf. the vb. ‘ to honeycomb as 
expressing the action of such animals.} 

1. A burrowing rodent of Hie genera Geomys and 
Thomomys ; a pocket gopher or pouched rat. 

i8i3 Brackenridge Views Louisiana (1814't 58 The 
Gopher . , lives under ground, in the prairie.s, and is also 
found east of the Missis.sippi. 1841 Catlin/V. Amer. Ind. 
(1844) II. Uv. 165 The subterraneous^ whistle of the busy 
gophirs that were ploughing and vaulting the earth beneath 
us. 1856 Bryant Poems, Prairies 64 The gopher mines 
the ground Where stood their swarming cities. 1883 B. 
Harte Carquinez Woods vii. 161 [She] went like a squirrel 
up a tree or down like a gopher in the ground. 

2. A burrowing or ground squin*el of the sub- 
family Spermopkilinm ; a sperm ophile. 

1874 CouES Birds N. W. 357 Gopher i Frontier vernacular 
name for all the ground-squirrels {Spermophill) indiscrimi- 
nately. 1883 Leisure Hpur 475/2 Numbers of. -grey, .land 
squirrels (gophers)^ scampered- .over the flats. 

3. A burrowing land- tortoise {Tesivdo cai'olina), 
of nocturnal habits, common in the southern U.S. 

1791 W, Bartram QaroUnct 18 The dens, or caverns, dug 
. . in the sand hills, by the great land-tortoise, called here 
Gopher, pre.sent a very singular appearance. 1845 Lyell 
Trav. N. Amer. I. i6j, I frdqtuently observed the holes of 
the gopher, a kind of land-tortoise. 1884 Times 18 Apr. 8 


They vary this with a fish or gopher caught in the lakes or 
woods, the gopher being a species of land turtle. 

4. A large burrowing snake of the southern 
U n ited Sta tes. Also gopker-snake, ( Cent. Dut.) 

1884-5 Riverside Nat. Hist. (1888) III. 367 Spilotes couperi 
..is known by the negroes as the indigo or gopher-snake. 

5 . Iktining. A gopher- drift 

1881 gopher-drif]. 

6. attiib. tomb., ■&.% gopher 'kill, -peU\ also 
gopher-drift (see quot.) ; gopher-hole, {a) the 
opening of a gopher’s burrow; (^) (see Gopheu 
V. 2 ) ; gopher-man, ‘ a safe-blower ( Thieues^ slang') ’ 
{Cent. Did.); gopher-plum, -root (see quots.). 

i88r Raymond Mining Gloss,, Gopher or ‘^Gopher-drift, 
an irregular prospecting-dnft, following or seeking the ore 
without regard to maintenance of a regular grade or section. 
1841 Catlin N. Amer. hid. (i844( II. liv. 166 Over an 
extended plain are seen, like ^gophir hills, their excavations 
ancient and recenL 1865 N. if. Herald in Morn. Star 
3 Feb., Some of our troops covering themselves from the fire 
by resort to tlie * gopher holes in the vicinage. 1883 Steven- 
son Silverado Sq. 90 The meanest boy could lead them 
miles out of their way to see a gopher-hole. 1891 Century 
Mag. Nov. 62, I cannot pay for a team each year with 
*gopher pelts as others do. 1893 F'nnk's Stand. Diet., 
*Gopher-plum, the Ogeechee lime {Nyssa capitata). 1889 
Century Diet., *Gopher-root, a low rosaceous shrub, Chryso- 
balanus oblongifolius, with extensively creeping under- 
ground stems, found in the sandy pine-barrens of Florida, 
Georgia, and Alabama. 

Goplier (g^'i-foj), fa. Heb. gopher^ 
The tree of the wood of which the ark was made. 
Chiefly in comb, gopher-wood: applied in U. S, 
to the yellow-wood {Cladrastis tinctorid). 

x6xt Bible Gen. vi. 14 Make thee an Arke of Gopher- 
wood. 1856 Aird Poet. Wks. loi There to a pillar of black 
gopher-wood Brought near, a fettered prisoner he stood. 
1867 J EAN Ingelow Story Doom i. 20 Where the palm, The 
almug, and the gophir shot their heads. 

Gopher, sh .^ ; see Gofee. 

Gopher v. U. S. [f. Gopher sb.'^J 

1. intr. To act like a gopher ; to burrow. 

1893 Scribner s Mag. Apr. 473/2 At fir.st were those who 
-.gophered under the mighty walls of the temple. 

2. ‘ In Mining, to begin or carry on mining opera- 
tions at hap-hnzard, or on a small scale; mine 
without any reference to the possibility of future 
permanent development. Such mine-openings are 
frequently called gopher-holes and coyote-holes 
(Pacific States) ’ {Cent. Diet.), 

Gopher, variant of Goffer. 

Gopin, goping, goppen, obs. ff. Gowpeit. 
Goppe, variant of Gup int., Obs. 

Gor ^. Obs. exc. dial. Also 7 gorr. [Of im 
known origin ; cf. Goeb.] An unfledged bird. 

1683 F. Hodelston in Land. Gaz. No. 1860/6 The Old 
Birds of Prey, with their young Gorrs, which they were 
training up to .swallow Kingdom.sat once. 1847-78 Halli- 
well, Cor, a young unfledged bird. VVestm. 

Gor Obs. exc. dial. [Cf. Gormaw.] A sea-gull. 
1697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 576 Seven sort of Fowls, a.s 
Curliew, Sea-Pye. Sea-Swallow, Gorre, and other we want 
Names for.^ Lonsdale Gloss. 

Gor, dial. f. Gore sb.'^; var. Gore sb.^ 0bs.\ 
o!)S. f. Gore vf 

11 Gorah, gorrah. [Hottentot.] A Hottentot 
musical instrument (see quot. 1881 ). 

[1786 Sfarrman Cape G. H. I. 229 This instrument is 
called a t’Goerra, a name, .tolerably expressive of the sound 
of the instrument-} 1832-4 Burghell Trav. 1 . 458 Their 
chief was considered a good performer upon the gor^h. 1834 
Pringle Afr. Sk, Poem 17 Soothed by the gorrah’s hum- 
ming reed. 1843 R, Moffat Mission Labours S. Afr. iv. 
58 His gorah .soothes his solitary hours. 1881 Noble in 
Ency cl. Brit. yUl. 311/1 One [musical instrument] named 
the ‘ gorah ’ was formed by stretching a piece of the twisted 
entrails of a sheep along a thin hollow stick, . in the manner 
of a bow and string. At one end there was a piece of quill 
fixed into the stick, to which the mouth was applied. 

llGoral (g 6 ®*ral). Zool, Alsogooral. An Indian 
Ksxiokopt {Cemasgoral). 

i83<^ Penny Cycl. II. 89/2 The Goral {A. goraT)^ .. first 
described by General Hardwicke in the ‘ Li nniean Transac- 
tions.' 1876 Kinloch Large Game Shooting in Thibet 
Ser. ir. 21 ',1'he Gooral, like the Serow, belongs to the Chamois 
family . . I have several limes seen . . Gooral in the Sewalik 
hills. X894 Westm. Gaz. 23 Jan. 3/3 There were other 
kinds^ of big game, as musk and barking deer, and goral — 
an animal not unlike the chamois. 1894 Royal Nat. Hist. 
(ed. Lyddeker) II. 257 The goral {Cemas goral) of the 
Himalaya. Ibid. 258 Nearly allied to the gorals are the 
...serows, or goat-antelopes \Nemorksedus\, 

Goravieh, variant of Gilravagb. 

Gorb (gp-ib), a. and sb. [Of unknown origin ; 
cf. GorI; also Gobble v.^J f A. adf. Greedy; 
voracious. Obs. B. sb. dial. a. A greedy person ; 
b. A young bird, transf. An infant. 

1635 D. Dickson Prast. Wks. (1845) I. 76 TTie gluttonous 
or gorb city, 1824 Carlyle Let. 12 Nov. in Frqude LiJ^ 
(1S82) I. XV. 256 Unhappy gorb ! I have wished it farther 
than I need repeat at present. X82S-80 Jamieson, Goib, 
a young bird. Dumfr. 1880 Antrim ^ Down Gloss., Gorb^ 
a greedy person. 

Gorbal (g^Mbal). Sc. [? Short for Gorblth, or 
derivative of Gorb. Cf. Gobble zi. ~ Gor 
Gorb sb., Gorblih, Gorlin. 

180S in Jamieson s. v. Yeldring, Children . . often take the 
gorbals, or unfledged young, of this bird, and [etc.]. 


GOBBELLIEB. 
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GOBE. 


t GoT^elHed, a. Oh. [f. Gobbelly + -ed 2.] 
Having a protuberant belly ; corpulent 
a. ISZ9 Skelton Gnrnescke ii. 36 Gup, gorbellyd God- 

frey ! XS38 Dici.f Doliaris heiut>,z.%oxht\y€iiig\xLiton. 
154* Udall Erasm. A^opktk. no a, A great gorrebealyed 
chuff. «is57 Mrs. M. Basset tr. More on ike Passion in 
R'tore's Wks, 1402/1 A greate gorbelyed glotton. 1596 Shaks. 
I Hen. IP, II. ii. 93 Hang ye gorbellied knaues, are you 
vndone? x6§o Bulwer Anthroj^omet. 259 The Gordian s 
and Muscovite.s, and other Gorbellied Nations. 1699 R. 
L’Estrange Colloq. (1711) 166 A kind of Gorbelly'd 

Kites, with crooked Beaks and Tallons. 1831 Trelawney 
Adv, Younger Son xx, (1890) 50| I never saw the gorbellied 
Scotch captain again. *838 l 3 . Jerrolo Men o/Ckarac., 
C. Sunk ii. Wks. 1864 TIL 421 The gorbellied varlets, with 
mouths greasy with the goods of cheated worth. 

tramf. 1596 Nashe Snjfron Walden F 2 An vnconscion- 
able gorbellied Volume, bigger bulkt than a Dutch Hoy. 

t Go'rbelly, (and «.) Obs. exc. dial [?f. 
Gore sense I ) + Belly. Cf. Sw. dial. 

1 1 . A protuberant belly. Obs. 

1519 Horman 30 He had a fatte necke and a gorbely. 
1601 CoRNWALLVES Ess. II. xxviu. (1631) 22 As if there had 
beene no grace but in a gorbelly. 1615 T, Adams Sacrifice 
of Thank. 18 The Epicure hath a gorbelly. 1674 Josselyn 
Voy. New Eng. 21 Finding her [a she-wolfs] Gor-belly stuft 
with flesh newly taken in. x/zs Bailey Erasm. Colloq, 
133 About the size of Vultures . . with crooked Beaks and 
Gor-belUes. 1700 Burke Corr. (18^4) III. 344 Falstaff, 
reproaching the Londoners . . with their gore-bellies, 
b). nonce~tm. A garment with a loose belly. 

3598 E, Gii.pin SMal. (1878) 48 The French quarter slop, 
or tlie gorbelly, The long stockt hose, or close Venetian. 

2 . A person with a protuberant belly. 

3330 Palsgr. 429/3 Se this gorbely, he is so shortc wynded 
that he can scarsely speke. 1580 North Plutarch (1676) 
389 They haue called him . . gorebelly, and hook-nosed. 
1607 Brewer V, ik The belching gor-belly hath well 

nigh killed me. 1694 Motteux Rabelais v. (1737) 216 Fat, 
pursy Gorbellies. 1886 Elworthy W, Somerset Wortbbk., 
Gorbelly, an over<orpulent person. tVery com.) 

1 3 . attrib. passing into adj. *= Goebellisd a. Obs, 
iSja More Confut. Tindale Wks, 643/1 ¥« church, had 
not prouided for gorbeli glottons. 1583 J. Bell H addon's 
Ahsw, Osor. 222 b, What if Landes and possessions long 
times englutted with gorbelly Mouncks became a pray to 
the spoylers. 3603 Dbkker Wonderfull Yeare Fij, My 
gorbelly Host leapt halfe a yarde from the coarse. 
GoTbet. Sc.^\\d,nortk. [? f. Gorb - b -ET.] A 
young unfledged bird. 

? a 3557 Lyndesay Satyre [4397] in Pinkerton Scot. Poems 
Repr. (1792) 1 1 . 89 Cry tyke the gorbettis of ane kae. 3893 
Nortkumbld. Gloss,, Gorbit, a newly hatclied bird. 

Go^rble, Sc, « Gobblk 

3728 Ramsay Da/t Bargain 10 Raff . . lick’d his thumb. 
To gorble’t up without a gloom. 3833-53 Whistie-Binkie 
(Scot, Songs) (1890) Ser. ni. 39 We’il smuir our dale By 
gorblin’ up parritch and cakes. 

Go*rble, Sc. ^ Gobble zi.2 

383s Hogg in FrasePs Mag. XL 357 The earl he gorbled 
a gruesome laugh. 

GoTblin. Sc, [?f. GoEB-b-iJKG; cf. Gorlin.] 
An unfledged bird. 

1728 Ramsay Answ, to Poverty Poets ii, fThey] gape like 
gorblins to the sky. 

t Gorce. Obs, Also 5 gorte, 7 gors, 8 goss. 
[f. AF. gortz, pi. of gort (also OF. gord, goiirty 
mocl.Fr. dial.^t?«r, gourd') :~L, gurgit-emy gurgesy 
whirlpool. The form gorce was taken later for 
sing, and a pi. formed from it. See also Gore j 
a, A whirlpool, b. (See quot. 1706.) 

U2SS> Act 25 Edtv. Ill, Stat. iv. c. 4 Pur ce que Communes 
passages de neefs & bateix en les grantz rivers dEngleterre 
si sent sovent foitz destourbez par le lever de gortz. 1472 
Act 32 Edw. IV, c. 7 Ascuns . . gorces, , . molyns, mille- 
dammez, etc.] 1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xiv. i, A lytil 

S i .. wherin Sylla bayned her accustomably w'han she 
hete. 1628 Coke On Lift. 5 b, A deep pit of water, 
a gors or gulf. 3706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Gorce, , . any stop 
ill a River, such as Wears, Mills, Staked etc. which hinder 
the free Passage of Ships or Boats. 1^41 Viner Abridgm, 
XVI. 23 Nusance-.lies for levying of a Goss to intercept 
the Course of Fish coming from the Sea. [1891 North m 
Times 13 May 3/5 The construction of such a gort. . was an 
act of ownership.] 

tGorcbe. obs.rare'^^, [? distortion of Gorge 
sb,y for the sake of rime.] ? A glutton. 

3577 Kendall Flowers of Bpigr. 33 One sillie drop of 
W'ater askt the glotton greedie gorclie {rime scorqhe], 
Gorcock (g^ukpk). Sc. and north, dial. \^.gor 
of obscure origin (hardly, as in the case of next, 
« Gore sbX) -v Cock.] The male of the Red Grouse, 

3620 Nawortk Househ. Bks. (Surtees) 328, 2 gorcocks, 
3678 Ray WUlnghby's Ornitk. 177 The Red Game, called 
XU some places the Gorcock and More-cock, Lagojms altera 
PliniL 1794 Pickering in Bums' Wks. (1809) 1 v, 376 Full 
ninety winterK hae I seen, And pip'd where gor-cocks 
whirring flew. 18x3 Scott 'Prlerm. m. vi, 'Mongst desert 
hills, where, leagues around Dwelt but the gorcock and the 
deer. 1856 W. E. Avtoun Bothwell (1857) 48, I thought to 
hear the gorco. k crow, or ouzel w'histle shrill, 3^3 J. 
Brown John Leech, etc., Dk. Aikole 373 He w^as.-as 
prompt and hardy, as heathery as a gorcock. 

Gorcrow ;g^ukri?n). Also 7 gar-, 8-9 gore- 
orow. -h Chow,] The Carrion Crow- 

1605 B, Jo NEON Volpone i. ii, Raven, and gorcrow, all my 
birds of prey. That think me turning carcase, now they 
come. 1632 Marmion Hollamfs Leaguer iv, iii. Dram. 
Wks. (1875) 7r Out of the wind of me ! what, do you think 
You can put out Jhe^eyes of a gorcrow f i6«0 Choyce 
Drollery 67 She trlpt it like a barren Doe, And strutted 


like a Gar-crowe. 3766 Pennant Zool. 1. 167 It [Carrion 
Crow],, will pick out the eyes of young Uxmbs. .for which 
reason it was formerly distinguished, .by the name of the 
gor or gorecrow. 3819 Campbell Ess. Eng, Poetry (1861) 
73 Human vultures and gorecrows. 3868 Browning /if 
\ Bk, X. 579 As the gor-crow treats The bramble-finch, so 
treats the finch the moth. 3883 Oxfordsh, Gloss, Suppl., 
Gore.crow. 

Gord(e, variant of Gird w. 2 , Gourd 2 , 3 , Ohs. 
Gordget, obs. form of Gorget \ 

Gordian (g^'idian), a. and sb. Also 6 gordion, 
-dyon. [f. L. Gordz-us or Gordi~um (see sense i) 
+ -AN. The phrase nodus Gordius (used Jig^ is 
a conjectural reading in Ammianus Marcellinus 
xiv. xi. 1.] A- adj. 

1 . Gordian knot. a. An intricate knot tied by 
Gordius, king of Gordium in Phrygia. The oracle 
declared that whoever should loosen it should rule 
Asia, and Alexander the Great overcame the diffi- 
culty by cutting through the knot with his sword. 

3613 Shaks. Cymh. n. ii. 34 As slippery as the Gordian- 
knot was hard. 1891 A T. Pierson Credulity of Incred. 
14 Alexander cut the Gordian Knot, which he had not the 
skill, patience, or strength to untie. 

t b. A repre-^entation of an intricate knot. 

3643 Evelyn Diary x Sept,, The gallery is prettily painted 
with seveial huntings, and at one end a gordian knot. 

c. Jig. or allusively : {a) A matter of extreme 
difliculiy. I'o cut a Gordian knot : to get rid cf 
a difficulty by force or by evading the supposed 
conditions of solution, {b) An indissoluble bond- 
t Also Gordian-twined knot, 

(a) 3579 Fulke Heskins' Pari, 396 Hee had found out 
a sworde to cutt in sunder this Gordian knot. 3509 Shaks. 
Hen. V, I. X. 46 Turne him to any Cause of Poflicy, 'X'he 
Gordian Knot of it he will vnloose. 3682 Sm '1', Browne Chr. 
Mor, II § 1 3 Death will find some ways to unty or cut the most 
Gordian Knots of Life. 1735-8 Bolingbroke On Parties 
84 His Sword would have cut the gordian Knot of heredi- 
tary Right. 3791 Bentham Panopt. Pref., The Gordian 
knot of the Poor Laws not cut but untied, 3887 Rider 
Haggard yess xxxii, By no other means could the Gordian 
Knot be cut. 

(b) 3590 Grebne Orl. Fur. (i599> 23 This Gordion knot 
together counites A Medor partener in her peerelesse loue. 
C3630 P. Fletcher Pise, Eclogs, etc. (3633) 61 Strange 
power of home, with how strong -twisted arms, And Gordian- 
twined knot, dost thou encham me! 3788 H. Walpole 
Remin, ii. 19 Perhaps too much difficulty of untying the 
Gordian knot of matrimony.. would be no kindness to the 
ladies. 3824 Byron Juan xvi. Ixxiy, The Gordian or the 
G^rdi-an knot, whose strings Have tied togetiicr commons, 
lords, and kings. 

2 . Resembling the Gordian knot ; consisting of 
twisted convolutions, intricate, involved, 

t6o6 Pros. apt. Carnet 853, The binding knot of the 
late Gordian Conspiracie. 3^3 M ilton Divorce ii. xx, 
Hereby also dissolving tedious and Gordian difficulties, 
which have hitherto molested the Church of God, 3667 
— P. L. iv. 348 Close the ^rpent .sly, Insinuating, wove 
with Gordian twine His braided train, 3802-12 Bentham 
Rationale Judic. Bvid, (18271 III. 193 Some of them [are] 
such as seem scarce capable of receiving solution but in the 
Gordian .style. 3839 Keats Lamia 47 She was a gordian 
shape of dazzling hue, 3820 Shelley Ode Liberty xv, Lift 
the victory-flashing sword, And cut the snaky knots of this 
foul gordian word. 3871 R, Ellis tr, Catullus Ixiy. 258 
Some girt round them iu orbs, snakes gordian, aitercwiniag. 
fB.sb. 

1 . =» Gordian knot. 

1563 T. N ORTON Calvin's Inst. iv. 352 T t i.s like the Gordian ! 
whiche it is better to breake in sender, than to labor so 
much in vndoing it. ^ a 36x6 Beaum. & Fi* Bloody Bro. i, 
My sw( >rd. With which the Gordian of your Sophistry Being 
cut, shall shew th' Imposture. 164^ Fkynne Sav. Ptnoer 
Pari. n. 36 I'hese strongest obligacion.s are all cancelled, 
these Gordians cut in sunder with the sword of warre, 
3709 Mrs. Maklky Secret Mem. (ed. 2) II. 195 And wh(>* 
ever is the Man that unties the Gordian, as some such is 
always to be found, his F ortune is made, 

2 . An inhabitant of Gordium; one skilled in 
tying intricate knots. 

3606 Earl Northampton in True Perf, Relat. T 1 1 a, 
The hardest knots that the Gordians of our age can deuise 
. to tye. 

fG^-rdian, v. nome-wd, [f. prec. adj,] tram. 
To tie in a Gordian knot. 

1838 Keat.s Endynt. t. 597 Lacks, .simply gordian'd up and 
braided. 

Gording, variant of Gourding, Obs. 

GordliD, variant of Gorlin Sc. 

1 { Gordonia Sot. [See quot. 1770.] 

A genus of North-American and Asiatic trees of 
the camellia or tea family ( Tcrmtrosmiacem), with, 
large beautiful flowers; a plant of this genus, 

377a Ellis in Phil. Trans. LX, 520, I desire it may have 
a place among your genera, by the name of Gordonia, as a 
compliment to our worthy friend, that eminent gardener 
Mr. James Gordon, near Mile-end. *865 F. Pa reman Hupee- 
mis iv. (i87s> 58 Here the rich gordonia . . sends down its 
thirsty roots to drink at the stealing brook. 

Goto (go»4), sbJ- Aim 4, 7 goir©, 6-7 goar(©, 
9 dial. gor. [0£. gor neut, dung, dirt « MDu., 
Du. goor mud, filth, OHG., MHG. gor (mod.Swiss 
animal dung), ON.^^rthe cud in animals, 
slimy matter (Sw. gorr^ dial, gir, gor, gur^ dung, 
filth, putrid matter)! 

1 . Dung, faeces j futh of my kind, dirt, slime. 
Obs. exc. dial. 


cqzs Corpus Gloss. 883 Fimum, goor. asemo Riddles 
xli. 72 (Gr.) pass gores suiiu ..hone we wdfel wordum 
nemnab. c xooo .iElfric Exod. xxix. 14 f>aes cealfes fimsc 
and fill and gor. 13.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 306 pe gore jzer-of 
me iiatz greued & h® glette nwyed. 3400 Morte Arth, 
1130 Bothe he guttez and the gorre guschez owte at ones. 
<?i400 St. Alexius (Laud 622) 1005 His fader sergeauntz 
alle . , gorre on hym gonne )?rowe. 1460 Lybeaus Disc. 
1471 Gore, and fen, and full wast. That was out ykast. 3599 
T. M[oufet1 Silkwormes 59 Tainting with lothsome gore 
the common fold. 1643 Best Farm. Bks. i Surtees) 14 Such 
sheepe likewise as are troubled with the infirmity of chew- 
inge of gorre. .A greate parte of their meat, whiles that they 
are chewinge of it, workes forth of tiie wykes of their 
mouthe. iSas Brockett A^. C. Words, Gor, Gore, dirt, any- 
thing rotten or decayed. 

fb. Hardened rheum from the eyes. Obs.'^^ 

3743 Monro Anat. Nem/es (ed. 3) 48 The Gum, or Gore, 
a.s we call it, was separated in greater Quantity, . . and the 
Eye-ball itself was diminished. 3808-80 in Jamieson. 

2 . Blood in the thickened state that follows effu- 
sion. In poetical language often : Blood shed in 
carnage, f In early use occas. blood and gore y bloody 
gore (cf. Du. bloed en goor) i, see also Gorb blood. 

3563 Mirr. Mag., Hastings xxviii, A Souldyoum handes 
must oft be dyed with goare. r 1586 C’tess jPEMBKOKE Ps. 
Lxxvin. xvii, Zo'dxi plaines .. Saw watry clearnes chang’d to 
bloudy gore. 3602 M arston Antemids Rez>. 1. 1. Wks. 1856 
I. 76 'Phis warm reeking goare. 3693 Dryden Ovid's Met. 
1. 596 Th’ expiring serpent wallow’d in his gore, ctnio 
Smolleit Ode to Indep. 18 The Saxon prince in horror fled 
F'rom altars stained with human gore. 1803 Southey 
'Phalalm ix. xx, His talons are sheathed in her shoulders, 
And his teeth are red in her gore. 3848 Lytton Harold uu 
ii. Red with gore was the .spear of tlie prelate of London. 

If Whimsically used lor ‘ blood 
1799 Coleridge Lett. (1895' 305, I have three brothers, 
that IS to say, relations by gore. 

t b. {Alt} (in) a (or one^ gore of blood i bathed in 
or besmeared with blood. (Cl. Gcrb blood 2.) Obs. 

3663 Pepvs Diary 7 Dec., In come.s the German back 
again, all in a goare of blood. 3749 Wesley Wks. (1872) II. 
147 She was all in a gore of blooil. 3766 H, Brooke Fool 
ofQttal. 13792! I, iv. J47 From their forehead to their shoes 
they were m one gore of blood. 3784 Sir J. Cullum Hist. 
Hawsied iii. 171 He's all a Gore ol blood. 3824 Examiner 
35/1 Lying on the ground in a gore of blood. 

f C. V A clot, ‘ gout ^ (of blood). Obs. rare’"^^, 
3727 Philip Quarll 253 He saw Gores of Blood here and 
there. 

S, attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., as (sense 
3) f gore-pit; b. ohjmtivQy an gore-distil/ingy -drop- 
ping; c, iiistmmeninly Rsgore-bedabbiedy-drem-hedy 
-drowned y -dyedy -fed y -moistened, -spangled y-stained; 
d. paiasynthetic,as^wtf^?^<f£/. Also gore-cbewer 
dial. (cf. quot 1641 in sense 1). 

3848 Lytton Harold xi. xi, 'J'he tomb Of the bones and 
the flesh, *Gore-bedabbied and fresh. 3893 Northumbld, 
Gloss., *Gore-ckojoer, a sheep which, owing to some struc- 
tural defect in its mouth, i.s unable to retain or properly 
masticate its food. 3770 Beattie Ode Peace t. ii, Murder. . 
shakes her *gore-distu;ing wings, x8o6 J. Grahame Birds 
Scot. tSg I’hat *gore-drenched fla|. 3848 Lytton Harold 
V. iii, His sightless and *gore-dropping sockets, 3627 Dray- 
ton Agincourt, etc. 1 14 Much dismay’d with what had lately 
hapt, On *Gore-drown d Gladmore in that bloody shower. 
3794 Southey Wat Tyler m, ii, Flattery’s incense No 
more shall shadow round the •gore-dyed throne, 1812 
Byron Ch. Har. u xlviii, *Gore-faced Treason, sprung from 
her adulterate joy. 3803 M. G. Lewis BotkwelPs Bonny 
Jane xxxvi, His bands two *gore-fed scorpions grasp'd. 
3831 ScoiT Don Roderick xHi, ^Gore-rnoisten’d trees shall 
perish in the bud. 3508 Fisher 7 Penit, Ps. vl Wks. (1876) 
x8 As a sowe waloweth in the stynkynge *gore pytte, or in 
the puddell. a 1649 Drumm. of H awth. Poems Wks, (3711) 
37/1 *Gore-&paMgled ensigns streaming in the air. 3848 T. A. 
Buckley Iliad 81 Mars, man-slayer, *gore-stained, stormer 
of walls. 

Gore (go«j), sb.^ Foms : 4-6 goore, 4-9 Sc. 
and north, gare, 6-8 Sc. gairfe, 7-9 goar(©, 
4- gore. [OE. ^dm = MDu. gkere, gheere,.ttQ.. 
(Du. geer)y OHG. gh'O, kfro (MH(i. girCy Ger. 
gehreuy gehre,y ON. geire (Sw. dial, gere, Da. dial, 
gaere)y app. related to OE.^dr spear (see Gare 
the reference being to the shape of the spear-bead. 
From (JIIG. tlie word passed into the Romanic 
languages ; for the forms in these see Gyron.] 

1 . A triangular piece of land. 

fa. An angular point, a promontory. (OE. only.) 
<c:^3 K. AElkred Oros. x. i, § 26 Ispania land is hryscyte 
, , All garena su’&west. 

b. A wedge-shaped strip of land on the side of 
an irregular field (cf. quot. i88i). Now only dial. 

£3235-52 Rentaiia Glaston, (Soin. Rec. Soc.) 58 Radulfus 
tenet unam gorani teir®. cx^s in Kennett/Vrn Ant. (1818) 
I. 573 Duae rodm ..scilicet le Chores super Shortefurlong.] 
3523 Fitzhekb. Stirv, xxi. 39, xxxvi landes, & thre gores 
futiier or pyke, and they be all one thing. 3641 Best Farm. 
Bks. (Surtees) 43 There is m it 34 through landes and 
two gates. 3703 7'rans. Soc. Arts XL 52 Contained in the 
liead lands and gores, or short lands. 3883 Leicester Gloss. 
S.V., When a fi’ild, the sides of which are straight but not 
parallel, is divided into * lands’ or * leyei *, the angular piece 
at the side is called a gore or pike. 3890 Gloucester Glass., 
Gores, the short ridges iu an unevenly shaped ploughed field, 
C. A small strip or tract of land lying between 
larger divisions. Chiefly U.S. 

1650 Fuli.er Pisgak I. ii. 34 Which gore or gusset of 

f round, was called Apherema, that is^ a thing taken away, 
ecauKe parted from Samaria, and pieced to Judea. 3703 
Providence {R. /.) Records ^1893) ^53 A heape of stones 

set for a south westerne Corner of a Goare, or Slipe of land. 


GORE, 
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GORES. 


S733 Rhode Island CoR Records ,1859) 47^ The gore of 

land (adjoining to Attleborough) in controversy between 
this colony and the Province of the Massachusetts Bay. 
a8i8 N. Mitchell in Mass. Hist. Coll. Vil. 146 A small 

f ore also on the east side of the town . . was annexed to 
'embroke June 7, 1754. 1^. J. Draper Hist. Spencer (ed. 
2) 12 A gore about one mile wide, lying between Leicester 
and Spencer. 1887 G. W. Sears Forest Rimes p. vii, What 
New Englanders call a ‘gore’,— a triangular strip of land 
that gets left out somehow when the towns are surveyed, 
d. ? =Gair, an isolated fertile strip. 

1854 "dml. R. Agric. Soc. XV. ii. 395 Its locality is a 
narrow gore on the summit of the cinder-bed. 

e. (See quots.) 

1811 WiLLAN W. Riding Yorksh, Words In Archseol. 
XVII. (E.D.S.), Gore^ the lowest part in a tract of country, 
1888 Berksk. Gloss., Gore, level low-lying land. Most 
parishes have a field called the ‘ Gore 
f 2 . foel. The front section of a skirt, wider at the 
bottom than at the top (cf. sense 3); the lap of a 
gown, an apron. Hence in extended sense : a skirt, 
petticoat, gown. Also in phrase under ^ore^ under 
one’s clothes (in ME. poetry often a mere expletiye). 
(Cf. OY . geron, giron used in the same senses.) Ohs. 

a%z$o Ozvl Sf Night. 5x5 Habbe he isstunge under gore, 
Ne last his luve no lenger more, m iapo in Horstmann 
Altengl. Leg. (1881) 222 Ich wolde I-witen nouj^e Leuedi.. 
Wi h® fahlej? gore, Sleue and nammore Of cloj? hat ich I-se. 
a 1300 5 Wis he wes of lore Andgouthlich under gore 

And clothed in fair sroud. a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. 26 Glad 
under gore in gro ant in grys. c x'g&oSir Tristr. 2868 It was 
a ferly gin, So heye vnder hir gare It fleije. c 1386 Chaucer 
Sir Thopas 78 An elf-queene shal my lemman be, And slepe 
vnder my goore. 1406 Hoccleve La Male Regie Had I 
thy power knowen or this yore . . Nat sholde his lym ban 
eleued to my gore. C1460 Emare 198 pat fayr lady Was 
godely unther gare. 1570 Levins Manip. 1 74/7 A Gore, gre- 
miale. 

t b. The opening in the breast of a gown. (So 
MDu. ghere.) Ohs. 

a 1529 Skelton A*. Sparowe 345 My byrde so fayre, That 
was wont to., go in at my spay re, And crepe in at my gore 
Of my gowne before. 

3 . Any wedge-shaped or triangular piece of cloth 
forming part of a garment and serving to produce 
the difference in width required at different points, 
esp. used to narrow a skirt at the waist (cf. sense 2). 

£■1333 Gloss. W. de Bihlesw. in Wright Voc. 173 Par 
devant avet escours E de coste .sunt gerouns [gloss gores], 
c 1386 Chaucer Miller's T. 51 A ceynt she werede. .A barm- 
clooth (eek) . .ful of many a goore. Ibid. 136 (Harl. MS.) A 
kirtel . . Schapen with goores in the newe get. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 203/2 Goore of a clothe, lacinia. c 1480 Henryson 
Test, Cres. 179 His garmound and his gyte ful gay of grene, 
With goldin fistis gilt on every gain 1501 Douglas Pal. 
Hon. I. X. s In purpour rob hemmit with gold ilk gair. 1530 
Palsgr. 226/2 Goore of a smocke, poynte de chemise. 1398 
Florio, Gheroni . gores or gussets of a .smocke or shirt, 

the side peeces of a cloke. 1706 Phillips (ed. Ker.sey), Gore, 
a piece of Linnen-cloth let into the sides of a Woman’s Shift. 
1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xx. (1856) 156 The sailors recog- 
nized it at once as the gore of a pair of trowsers. 1883 
Knowledge 15 July 30/1 The skirt, .has four gores in front, 
t b. A triangular piece (cut out of something). 
£■1330 Arth, Sr Merl. (KSlbing) 6305 His scheld he clef, 
god it wot, & of his hauberk a gore & of his aketoun a fot 
& more. 

4 . Her. A charge formed by two curved lines 
meeting in the fesse-point, the one being drawn 
from the sinister or dexter chief and the other 
from the lowest angle of the base (cf. quot. 1562). 

1563 Leigh Armorie (1397) 72b, He heareth Argent, 
a Gore Sinister Sable. He that is a coward to his enemie, 
must beare this, But if it be a dexter Gore, although of 
Staynand colour, yet it is a good cote for a gentlewoman. 
1610 Guillim Heraldry 1. viii. (i66o) 43 A Goare Sinister. . 
lliis [abatement]. -is due to him that is a Coward to his 
enemy. 1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey) ; and in mod. Diets. 

5 . One of the many triangular or lune-shaped 
pieces that form the surface of a celestial or terres- 
trial globe, a balloon, the covering of an umbrella, 
the dome of a building, etc. 

Z70 sped/. Russell s Patent No. 2i44* 3 The globe being 
covered with printed gores. i84a--59 Gwilt Archii, § 2070 
In polygonal domes the curves of the gore will bound the 
ends of the boards. ZB64 A thenoeirm No. 1933. 631/3 Seam- 
ing together the gores of his balloon. 1873 Knight Bid. 
Mech. s.v. Globe, A very cheap paper globe is now met with, 
in which the printed gores are brought together edge to 
edge by a string. 1879 Sir G. Scott Led. Archit. II. 171 
For each of the triangular gores of the dome we now 
substitute a vault. 

6. Naut. a. (See quot. 1851.) 

1794 Rigging if Secumanship I. 91 In sails with a roach- 
leech, the lower gores are longer. 1851 Kipping Sailmaking 
(ed. 2) 184, Gores. — Angles cut slopewise at one or both ends 
of such cloths as widen or increase the depth of a sail. 

b. * Angular pieces of plank inserted to fill up 
a vessel’s planking at any part requiring it ’ (Smyth 
Sailors Word-bk. 1867). 

X87S Knight Did, Mech., Gore, an angular piece of plank- 
ing used in fitting the skin of a vessel to the frames. 

7 . Comb.., as gore-coat (see quot. 1886) ; gore- 
furrow (see quot). 

X746 Exmoor Scolding 154 (E. D. S.) Thy *Gore Coat oil 
a girred, thy Aead-Clathing oil a’ foust. 18^ Elworthy 
W. Somerset Word-bk. s-v. Gore, A gorecoat is a petticoat 
made so as to fit closely at the waist without gathering. 
X844 H. Stephens Bk, Farm I. 472 A *gore-furrow is 
a space made to prevent the meeting of two ridges, and as 
a substitute for an open furrow between them. 


Gore, sh!^ w Gare a spear or javelin. 

c izso [see Gare]. 1886 Elworthy W. Somerset Word- 
bk., Gore, a long rod tipped with a small spear for driving 
oxen. Always so called. 

t Gore, sbA Obs. Also 7 goor. [app. formed 
as sing, to Gorge, the sibilant ending of which 
caused it to be taken as pi.] = Gorge. 

*523 Ad it "1^5 Ken. VIII, c. 13 Diners newe weres, 
gores, stackes, and ingins haue bene leuied and enhaunsed. 
1637 Cotton'' s Abridgem. Records Tmver 57 And now of 
late daily the said Rivers are stopped and turned aside by 
Goors, Mills, Piles and Pales. 

t Gore, sb.i> Obs. In 6 gor, 7 goare. [a. OF. 
gorre.l = Grandgorb. 

1332 Lyndesay Monarche 5113 Vtheris strange Infirmeteis 
. . As in the Gutt, grauell, and gor. 1614 P. Forbes Eubulus 
viii. (1627) 152 A man hath the Goare in his Legge; which 
Legge, ali-bee-it in an hudge degree festered, yet walketh and 
mooveth. . . Nowe, shall the Goare, heere, glorie, that [etc.]. 

Gore (gou), vA Also 5-6 gor (re, 6-8 goar. 
[Of obscure etymology; the view that it is f. gore, 
var. of Gare sb.'^ spear, is plausible as to sense, but 
the early Sc. form gorre appears to disprove it.] 
f 1 . irans. To pierce or stab deeply, with a sharp 
weapon, spike, spur, or the like, Obs. exc, as in 2. 

<21400-30 Alexander 3643 J?are was .. many of Perses 
Gorred..&grysely woundid. cx/^otiSege Jerus. (E.E.T.S.) 
941 pe newe emperour..alle j?® cite drowe hym; & su^ 
gored ]?e gome, I at his guttes alle . . in-to his breche felle. 
c 1450 Holland Howlat Ixv, I am vngraciously gorrit, baith 
guttis and gall. 1460 Capgrave Chron. 189 As he rode oyyr 
the brigge on was beneth and with a spere gored him. 
1313 Douglas FEneis n. x.^ 186 Cruell Pirrus, Quhilk .. 
gorris the fader at the altair hut grace. 1533 Coverdai.e 
Ezek. xxiii. 46 These shal stone them, and gorre them with 
their sweardes. £1x366 Merie Tales in Skelton's Wks. 
(1843) 1. Introd. 63 The freere felt hys bellye, & .. thought 
hee had ben gored, and cried out . . I am kylied. 1573 Satir. 
Poems Reform, xl. 375 With Gun and Gainse thoclit thay 
hoist to gor 30W [rimes with befoir 30W]. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. 11. vii. 13 The sacred Diademe in peeces rent, And 
purple robe gored with many a wound. 1600 Holland 
Livy XXXV. xxxv. (i6og) 910 He ran with full carriere at 
him, gored his horse [L. transfixo eguol. 1664 H. More 
Myst. Iniq. 474 They gore and spurre up the Ass to goe 
that way. 1690 in Wood Life 30 Aug., The two horses 
. . pawed over the iron spikes. . , Their leggs are gear’d. 
1723 Odyss. XL 713 Two ravenous vultures. .Incessant 

g ore the liver in his breast. 1733 Somerville Chase 11. 229 
►ur laboring Steeds We^ press, we gore. 1798 Coleridge 
Fears in SoliL 119 As if the fibres of this godlike frame 
Were gored without a pang, 1820 Scott Monast. x., No 
sooner didst thou fall to the ground mortally gored, as he 
deemed, with his weapon, than [etc.]. 

irixnsf tend. Jig. ax^^x R. Greenham Wks.ixsgg) 48 Wee 
must rather winne men with a louing admonition, then gore 
them with a sharpe reprehension. 1673 Hobbes Odyss. 
(1677) 23 The ship the sea then gores : The water. . wounded 
and broken roars. 1736 Machin in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men 
(1841) 1. 29^ It has gored me to think that I was perpetually 
liable to a just charge of never finishing any thing. 

fb. With various constructions: To impale 
upon ; to dig or scoop cut of, Obs. 

1618 Bolton Floras in. x. (1636) 206 Such of the defen- 
dents as durst sally out being either cut in peeces in the 
trenches with the sword, or goared upon the stakes. 1633 
F ULLER Ch. Hist. IX. Ded., Where the violence of the waters 
aggested the earth, goared out of the hollow valleys. 

2 . spec. Of a horned animal (esp. a bull or ox) : 
To pierce with the horns. Also, rarely, of a boar ; 
To wound with the tusk. 

1323 Fitzherb. Husb. § 70 For els the beastes with theyr 
homes, wyll put bothe the horses and the shepe, and gore 
them in th^r bellyes. 1722 Sewel Hist. Quakers (1795) 
II. vii. 62 The bull then gored him again with his horns. 
1723 Pope Odyss. xix. 327 His tusks oblique he aim’d the 
knee to goar. 1810 T, Cogan Ethical Treat. Passions n. 

§ I (1813) III. 105 We ascribe vices. , to an ox that attempts 
to gore the attendants. 1834 Pringle Afr. Sk. iv. 188 My 
father narrowly escapes being gored by a furious ox. 1863 
Livingstone Zambesi xiv. 301 It is the nature of bulls to 
gore each other. 

transf. andyf^. 1641 J, Jackson True Evang. T. ii. 112 
Aquinas,. was called bos mutus, a dumbe Oxe; and.. with 
two homes, .gored all unbeleevers. 1646 S. Marshall 
Def. Inf. Baptism 87 How you avoid being goared by the 
three homes of my Syllogisme. 1838 Syd. Smith tmd Let. 
to Archd. Singleton ii Billingsgate controversialists, who 
have tossed and gored an Unitarian. 1841 Longf. Wreck 
Hesp. xviii, The cruel rocks, they gored her side Like the 
horns of an angry bull. 

b. absol. ; f also intr. to gird at. 

1626 Anything for Quiet Life v.t. 144 Your 

wit is still goring at my lady’s projects. 1759 Adam Smith 
Mor. Sent. 11. iiL 213 The dog that bites, the ox that gores, 
are both of them punished. 1818 Scott Rob Roy xxi, He’s 
like Giles Heathertap’s auld boar; ye need but shake a 
clout at him to make him turn and gore. 1892 Blackw. 
Mag. Apr. 556 Five or six bulls had stamped and roared 
and gored and died. 

t Gore, 'vA Obs. Also 6-7 goar. [f. Gore 
O nly in (^ored, Q-oring. 

1 , irans. To cover with or as with gore, to besmear 
with, to dabble in blood. Only in pa. pple. 

1366 Drant Wail. Hierem. K viij b, Preists seruisahle to 
Idols, and gorde in blessed blood, a 1592 H. Smith Wks. 
(1867) II. 338 His sides imbrued and gored with his own 
blood. i6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vn. xvii. § 6. 289 The 
Battels ioyned, and the Field goared with bloud, the day 
was lost vpon the Kings side. x6zz J. Reynolds Gods 
Rev. agst. Murder 11, vii. 87 We haue seene the Theatre of 
this History, gored with great variety of bloud. 1635 Tkeo- 
phania go Many of them, .lay gored in their own blood. 


2 . intr. To lie soaking in blood. 

2577 Stanyhurst Bescr. IreL in Holinsked ayfx They left 
them goaring in their bloud . . and gasping up their flitting 
ghosts. 

Hence GoTing///. a., that forms gore = Gory. 
1575 Churchyard Chippes (1817) 206 Goring bloode had 
glutted gasers eye. 

Gore Also 6 goor. [f. Gore sb."^ ; 

cf. Du. geeren, G. gehren^ 

I. trafts. To cut into a gore or gores ; to furnish 
with gores. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. F///(an. 19) (1550) 166 Cloth of 
gold . . set wyth cut warkes of clothe of syluer plyghted 
goord fret and folded eche cloth vpon other. 1794 Rigging 
if Seamanship I. 91 Sails, gored with a sweep, 1879 
Scribner’s Mag. XIX. 426/2, I should take out two of the 
back breadths for an over-skirt— -yes— an' gore the others I 
1893 Geo. Hill Hist. Eng. Dress II. 270 The next fashion 
was to gore the skirts in every width. 

’f 2 . Naut. intr. To swell or jut Obs. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram, vii, 32 The Clew is. , 
that which comes goring out from the square of the saile. 

3. trans. To plough a * gore (See Goring 
vbL sb.''^') 

Gore, variant of Gatjr. 

Go'rebill. local. [?f. Gore (—Gare xAi) 

+ B1LL5AI] A name ofthe garfish. (Cf.GoEE-FiiSH.) 
1862 Chambers's Encycl. IV. 625/1 It [the Garfish] is some- 
times called Greenbone, Gorebill, and Mackerel-guide. 1881 
Cassell’s Nat. Hist. V. 68 The hooks being baited with 
smelt or a fish called the Gorebill. 

t Gore blood, go're-blood. Ob$. exc. dial. 
[f. Gore 

1 . Gore-like blood ; clotted blood. 

1573 Twyne xiL (15S4) S viij, Downe strait he 

falles, & armour large with goareblood doth embrue. XS94 
? Greene Selimus Wks. 1881-3 XIV. 245 Then teare the old 
man peecemeal with my teeth, And colour my strong hands 
with his gore-blood. ^ 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks 11621) 909 
The ground, .ail stained with gore bloud. 1639 Fuller 
Holy War ni. viii, (1640) 122 Leopoldus.. fought. .till his 
armour was all over gore bloud. 1683 Baxter Paraphr. 
N. T., Acts XV. 29 Not eating strangled Creatures in the 
gore blood- 

aitrib. x68i Hickeringitx Black Non-Conformist (1682) 
A ij, A meer gore-blood Religion. 

2 . Freq. in phrases, a. All on {in , of ) a gore 
blood, all besmeared or covered with, blood. (See 
also A- GORE-BLOOD.) Obs, exc. dial. 

1359 Becon Bispl. Popish Mass Wks. 1563 III. 48 If ye 
would.. cutte your selues with knyues tyll ye be all on a 
goreblood [etc]. 159X Lyly Sappho iv. iii, I w as all in a goare 
bloud. 1631 Mabbe CelesHna xm. 151 His face, . was all 
blacke and blue, and all of a goare-bloud. 1691 tr. Emilianne's 
Obs. Journ. Naples 233 He., row led himself stark naked 
^on Thistles and Thorns . . and made all his Body on a 
Cfore-blood. 1774 Wesley Wks. (1872} XI. 74 What, to whip 
them for every petty offence, till they are all in gore blood ? 
1840 Spurdens Suppl. Forhy’s Voc. E. Anglia s.v., ‘All of a 
gore-blood ’ — a common pleonasm. 

b. quasi-£2:£^‘. {A ll) gore blood : Gory with blood, 
besmeared with gore. Obs. exc. dial. 

X63X Weever Am. Funeral Mon. 24s Scourged him.. so 
terriblie, as.. all hjs body was gore bloud. *653^ H. Cogan 
tr. Pinto's Trav. ix. 29 The Flies and Gnats., bit and stung 
us in such sort, as not one of us but was gore blood. X657 
Trapp Comm, fob v. 18 He wounds them with the wound 
of an enemy, .and leaves them all gore blood. 1675 Hobbes 
Odyss. (1677) 266 They killing went : all gore-blood was 
the hall. xZjj Holderness Gloss., Gor-bleead, 

Hence Q-ore-bloody a. 

1380 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Ensanglanti, gore 
hloudie. 1638 T. Herbert Five Mad Shavers, Shee being 
thus naked and gore-bloody, they [etc.]. 

Gore copper, variant of Gaecoprer, Obs. 

1634 Whitelocke frnl. Swed. Emh. (1772) II. 251 To 
ship.. 200 ship-pound, Swedish weight, of gore copper. 

Gorecrow, variant of Gorcrow. 

Gored (go«id), ppl. aA [f. Gore + -ed^.] In 
senses of the vb. 

1377 Kendall Flowers of Epigr. 3 Trust me (saied she) 
my goared gutts doe put me to no paine. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. 1. iii. 35 And from his gored wound a well of bloud 
did gush. 1605 Shaks. Lear v. iii. 320 You twaine, Rule 
in this Realme, and the gor’d state sustaine. 1747 Genii. 
Mag, Feb. 93 In dull thought concludes the day, How 
the gor’d Hack’s reward to pay ! x8o8 J, Barlow Columh. 
VI. 4.90 Nor knew the chief. .That his gored thigh had first 
received the ball. x8io Scott Lady oj L, vi. iv, Mangled 
limbs, and bodies gored. 

t Gored,///, a.^ Obs. rare'-'^ [f. Gore + 
-ED I.] (See qnot.) 

_^iS99 A. M. tr. GahelhoueVs Bk. Physicke 336/1 [Prescrip- 
tions] For goarred, or congealede bloode. 

Gored ppl Gore and sb.^ 

+ -ED.] 

1 . Cut into a gore or gores. 

1794 Rigging Seamanship I, 91 The longest gored side 
of one cloth makes the shortest side of the next. 1891 
Daily News xg Sept. 2/1 The gored gowns are now lined 
throughout. 

2 , Her. (See quot.) 

1828-40 Berry Etuycl. Herald. I, Gored, cut into large 
arched indents. 

t Goree, sb. slang. Obs. Also 7 gory. Money, 
Phrase Old Mr. Goree (see quot.). 

a 1700 B. E. Did. Cant. Cre^v, Goree, Money, hut chiefly 
Gold. Old-Mr.-Gory, a piece of Gold. X72S in Hew Cant. 
Did. 

Go'ree, gO*ry, a. Her. [f. Gore^^.2 ; a pseudo- 
AF. rendering of Gored ppl. a. 3 ] (See quots.) 


GOBE-FISH. 


S 04 


GOBGB. 


1828-40 Berry EncycL Herald. I, Goree or Gory^ in old 
authors sometimes vjnitmx goarie and goary, is the same as 
double arcltee. 1889 £i,vin 'Diet. Heraldry, Gored or Go?'ee, 
cut into large arched indents. 

Gore-fisli. Gaeex/^.'] ?=Gakfish. 

(Cf. GoifEBlLIi.) 

1839 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) IT. 162 We only got 
S basis.. I Bounder, 1 gore fish, and i . .cuttlefish. 1886 
R. C. LESt.iK Sea-painter's Log vUi. 164 The lung-beaked 
gore-fish, which when hooked comes along at once, like 
as -a-serpent, on the top of the water. 

fGo’reL Oh. Also 6 gherell. [a. F, gorel 
X^gohorei), goremi, Qtc. in SdiiTiQ sense.] A halter, 
horse-collar. Also altrik, B-sgorel-rnttlter. 

C1481 Caxton Dialogues (E, E. T. S.) 2/37 Of gorel- 
makers and joyners. 1526 in Dillon Calais tg Dak (.1893) 
8r Item, of a horse coUer or gherell. 

Gorell, variant of Goerel, Obs. 

Gorg, Gorgays(©, o bs. ff. Gorge , Gorgeous. 
Gorge Also 5 goorge, 5-6 gorg. 

[a. O K, and F, gorgb = Pr, gorga., ^P* 

gorja. It, gorga, popular L. ^gorga, 

^giirga of unknown origin ; the possibility of con- 
nexion with L. gitrges, whirlpool, is very doubtful, ] 

L In physical senses, 

1 . The external throat ; the front of the neck ; 
said both of human beings and of animals, Obs. 
exc. arck. 

? a 140Q Mfork Artk. 3761 Ele gyrdes hym in at fie gorge 
with his gryme launce.^ « 1400-50 Alexander 4983 All 
gilden was hire gorg with golden fethirs. 1481 Caxton 
Myrr. ii. viii. 8t 'I'he bre.ste and the gorge of hym (the 
phenix] shyneth. 0:1529 Skelton IVare Hauke 87 With 
that he gaue her a bounce Full vpon the gorge. 1586 A. 
Vyxti Eng. Secretary i. (1625)73 'faking him {the Rebell] 
by the gorge. 1819 Keats /C Stephen i. iii, Do not 
tempt me to throttle you on the gorge. i86d C. Meki- 
VALE in Contemp. Rev. II, 270 The form divine, the grace- 
ful gorge, fair breast, and dazzling eyes. 
fiS' IS79. J- Stubbes Gaping G//17 Aiij b, We shewe by 
demonstrative reasons that it goeth to the very gorge of 
the Church. 

f b. 1 he dewlap of a bull. *i nonce-ttse. 

1591 Horsey 7 ><a!w. (Hakluyt Soc.) 220 (There was] a 
goodly fare white bull.. his crop or gorg lianging down to 
his knees before him, 

% The internal throat. Now only rhetorical. 

136a Langl. P. /*/. a. XL S3 God is muebe in the gorge 
of tbeose grete may.stres. a 1400-50 Alexander 3S127 And 
full rfglorand gl«dis bairn to be gorge fillis. a 1533 Ld. Ber- 
ners Huon cxxxii 489 He caste fyi e and smoke oute of his 
gorge iyke a fomey.se. a 1586 Sidney Arcadia 1. (1590) 
62 b. Songs, which the watne instruments did make their 
Clards’] gorge deliuer. 1601 Holland Dliny I. 339 I'he 
vpper part or top of the Wezand, is called the Gorge, or the 
gullet. liSoy Rowlands Eamous Hist. 41 Forth htssmoak- 
mg gorge came sulphur smoke. 1821 Byron Irish A tavar 
XX, Till the gluttonous despot be stuff’d to the gorge I 
18^ Tennyson Ariyi, The golden gorge of dragons 
spouted forth a flood of fountain-foam. 

Jig. x8j6 SwimmNBErechth. 1358 And the gorge of the 
gulfs of the battle is wide for the sijoil of the world. 1783- 
94 Blake Songs Exper,, Div. Image 8 I'he human face 
{is] a furnace seal’d, The human heart its hungry gorge, 

3. Fakomy. The crop of a hawk. To bear 
full gorge', to be full fed. Hence, in opprobrious 
rhetorical use, the ^maw', devouring capacity, of 
a monster, or a person, etc. spoken of as glutton- 
ous, bloodthirsty, or rapacious. Ohs. exc. arch. 

c 1450 Bk, Hawkyng in Rel. Ant. I. 304 The flesch that is 
in his gorge woll be oversoden if it be ther any while long 
holdyng. i486 Bk, St. Albans C viij. She goorgith when 
.she filhth hir goorge with meete. 1514 Barclay Cyt. <5- 
Upio7idyshm. (Percy Soc.) p. xli, Their greedy gorges are 
rapt with the smell. 158a T. Watson Centurie of Lone 
xlvii. (Arb.) 83 No lure will cause her stoope, she beares 
full gorge. 1583 [See Garbage jrA-] 1602 Marston 
Antonio's Rev. v. v. Wks. 1856 I, 140 Here lies a dish to 
feast thy fathers gorge. 1615 Latham P'alconry, Words 0/ 
Art (1633), Gorge, is that part of the Hawke which first 
receiueth the meat, and is called the craw or crop in other 
fowles. 1625 Gill Suer. Philos, iv, 23 Nothing could glut 
the gorges of those bloody Priests. 1641 Milton CA. Govt. 
II, Conch 63 ITiis mighty sailewing'd monster that menaces 
to swallow up the Land, unlesse her bottomle.sse gorge may 
be .satisfi'd with the blood of the Kings daughter the Church. 
1852 Kingsley Andromeda 64 A prey for the gorge of the 
monster. 

Fg- 1594 Plat yetoell-Ao. i. 29 Doe wee thinke that Nature 
is bounde to cast vp the treasures of her full gorge amongesc 
vs? 1612-15 Ee* Hall ConiempL O. T. xvi. iv, So vast 
are the gorges of some con.sciences; that they can swallow 
the greate.st crimes. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles vl xxiv, The 
first are in destruction’s gorge. 

b. The phrase a full goyge properly belongs to 
sense 3 (cf. on a full sto?nach\ but the ambiguity 
of the adj. led to its being interpreted according 
to sense 4 . (Cf. Gorge sbfi) 

* 5 S 3 Wilson Rhei. 64 The counsailor heareth causes 
with le.sse pain beyng emptie, then he shal be able after a 
full gorge. 15851 Cog AN Haven Health cciii. {1636) 195 If 
. . they bee not sicke upon a full gorge, yet they are drousie 
and heavy. 1642 Milton ApoL Sineci, Wks. 1738 I. 132 
What though? because the Vultures had then but small 
pickings, shall we therfore go and fling them a full gorge ? 
a 1693 \Jwyanhvct RaJbelais iii. xv. 126 Falconers, . . when 
they have fed their Hawks, will not .suffer them to fly on a 
full Gorge. 1727 Bradley Earn. Diet. s.v. Capon, Give 
the Capon a full Gorge thereof three times a Day, 
t4. A meal for a hawk. {To give) gorge ufon 
gorge : a second meal before another is digested ; 
^Iso transf Obs. 


<;i43o Lydg. Bochas u. xxvii. (1494) ijb, They .. Forsokc 
hlar.s. .And to Bachus their hedes gan enclyne Gorge vpon 
gorge, tyll it drough to nyght. 1575 Turberv. Emdeottrie 
199 Beware that you gyue hir not gorge upon gorge. Ibid. 
291 U'he diseases in Hawkes heads do most commonly 
breede of gluing them too great gorges. 1615 Latham 
Falconry (1633) 107, I haue already forewarned you, to be 
circumspect in her diet, that it may he of light and coole 
meate, and small gorges thereof. 1677 N. Cox GentL 
Recreat. (ed. 2) 247 In the first place, never give them 
[Hawks] a great Gorge, especially of gross meats, 

6 . What has been swallowed, the contents of the 
stomach ; in phrases (primarily of Falconry) f to 
cast [up], heave, spue up, vomit one's gorge. Also 
'Fo cast the gorge at\ to reject (food) with loathing. 

1526 Skelton Magnyf. 1633 To sty re vp your stomake 
you must you forge, Call for a candell, and cast vp your 
gorge. 1563-S7 Foxe A!. ^ M, (1684) HI, 275 He will 
vomit his gorge, and cast out flood.s to overflow him. c *575 
Perfect Bk. Kepinge Sparkamkes (1886) 20 Castinge the 
gorge, kepinge her ineate^Ionge aboue, or other surfit. .be. . 
veary daungerms. 1590 Spenser P'. Q. l iv, 21 And all the 
way, most like a brutish beast, He spued vp his gorge, that 
all did him deteast. 1857 Gen. P, Thompson Audi Alt. I, 
xvii. 57 Eat horse, or eat dog, or put something into your 
mouths you have alway.s been tauglit to cast the gorge at. 
Jig. 164a Rogek-s Aaanum 37 Sundry who . . haue .sent 
for the minister . . and there vomitted up all their gorge, 
accused and condemned themselves. 

b. Freq. nsedyf^. in the above phrases to express 
extreme disgust or (in later use) violent resentment ; 
now commonly ones gorge rises {at or f against). 
To rouse [stir) the gorge : to make furiously angry, 

1532 More Conftd. T indale Wks. 702/1 [Preachers who] 
make a man ready to cast his gorge to heare them raue 
and rage like mad men,_ 1602 Shaks. Ham. v. i. 207 How 
abliorrtd nry Imagination is, my gorge rises at it. 1604 
— Qtk. n. L 236 Her delicate tendernesse will finde it selfc 
abus'd, begin to heaue the Gorge, disrelish and abhorre the 
Moore. 1766 H, Brooke Fool of QuaL Wks. 1792 HI. xv. 
74 The very gorge of my soul rises against tins dmmon. 
1809 W. Irving Kriickerb. vn. vi. tiSzoi 485 So insolent., 
a request would have been enough to have roused tlie 
gorge of the tranquil Van Twiller himself. 1863 Whyte 
Mei-ville Gladiators \\. 274 He rememliered now that 
his gorge had risen while bespoke. 1873 H. Rogers Orig. 
Bibieyi. 243 The very thought of whom naturally stirred 
all the gorge of this Pharisee of the Pharisees. 1877 
Farrar Days of Youlh^ iv. 34 In uttering it he would be 
unable to repress the rising goige of self-disgust. 

II. In transferred (chiefly technical) uses. 

6. Fortif. The neck of a bastion or other out- 
work ; the entrance from the rear to the platform 
or body of a work (cf. quot. 1834-47). 

1669 Lo7id. Gaz. No. 390/3 But yet the courage of Ins 
men prevailing, they won from the Turks the Gorge of 
that Ba.stion. 1690 Leyboubn Cut's. Math. 586 The greater 
the Flank.s and the Gorge between them are, the better 
they are. vy6z Sterne Tr. Shandy V. xix, We have 
not a couple of field-pieces to mount in the gorge of that 
new redoubt. 1812 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. IX. 12 
The detachment which attacked the work by the gorge 
had the most serious diflSculties to contend with. 1834-47 
J. S. Macaulay Field Fortif. (1851) 9 1 ‘he open or rear 
jiart of the redan, and of all other works, is called the 
gorge. 1876 in Voyle & Stevenson Milit. Diet. 

7 . A narrow opening between hills; a ravine with 
rocky walls, esp. one that gives passage to a stream. 

1769 Gray Let. Poems (i775> 359 Looking full into the 
gorge of Borrowdale. 1814 Scott Wav. xvi, I'hrough the 

f orge of this glen they found access to a black bog. 1856 
tanley Sl7tai Sf Pal. Introd. 39 A mass of high limestone 
cliffs, with two deep gorges. 1878 Huxley Pkysiogr. 157 
If the glacier enters a gorge, it becomes contracted. 

fS. Farriery. (See quot) Obsr'''' (Cf. Goeged 
ppl. a A 2.) 

1610 Markham Masierp. it. cx. 391 The gorge or gqurded 
kgges, is an ill sorrance, being a grieuous swelling in the 
neather part of the legges. 

9 . Arch. (See quots.) [All in Fr. use.] 
a. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Gorge. Guie, or Keck, (in 
Architect.)'^ the narrowest part of the Dorkk and I'usca7t 
Capitals, lying between the Astragal, above the Shaft of the 
Pillar, and the Annulets. 1727-41 Chambers CycL, Gorge 
is also used for the neck of a column ; more properly called 
cotlarino, and gorgerut. 2889 in Century Diet. 

b, 1727-42 CHAMBER.S Cycl., GoTgc of achimtity, is the part 
between the chambtanle and the crowning of the mantle. 

^ C. 2706 Phillips fed. Gorge,, kind of Mould- 

ing, hollow on the inside, which is larger, but not so deep 
as the Scotia. 2727-42 in Chambers CycL 2823 in P, 
Nicholso.n Pract. Build. 585. 

d- 1721-42 Chambers CycL, Gorge is sometimes used fur 
a moulding that is concave in the upper part, and convex at 
bottom ; more jfu-operly csH&rAgula, and cyTnaiium. 

6. 2875 Knight Diet. Mem., Gorge, {Masonry) a small 
groove at the under side of a coping, to keep the drip from, 
reaching the wall. 

10 . Mech. The groove of a pulley. [So '^.gorgel\ 

28x2-26 J. Smith Panorama Sd. ^ Art 1 . 308 To prevent 
the ropes a and b from rubbing against each other, the 
upper fixed pulley may have a double gorge. 2875 in 
Knight Did. Mech. 

11 . Anting, fa. A contrivance for disengaging 
a fishhook, when swallowed {obsr^). b. A solid 
object, intended to be swallowed by the fish, to 
ensure its capture. 

1740 R, Brookes Art of Angling t. xiv. 43 As the Pearch 
generally swallows the Bait . . it will be necessary to carry 
an In.strunient. .which I call a Gorge. 2883 Century Mag. 
Apr. 900/2 The fish swallowed it* and, the gorge coming 
crosswise with the gullet, the fish was captured. 2884 
Athenmtmt 23 Feb. 254/3 Flints eji various rizes .. manur 
factured for use as fish-hooks, gorges, and sinkers. 


12. U. S. A mass choking up a narrow passage ; 
es'p. in ice-gorge (see Ice sb. 8 ). ’ 

^ 2884 [see Ice sb. 8|. x886 Pall Mall G. 22 Apr, 7/2 The 

ice gorge near Montreal has been broken. 

t i3. Tottery, pi. (See quots.) [Possibly a dis- 
tinct word : cf. Leown George.] 

2684 Dwight's Paie 7 it in Jewitt CeraTnic Art Gt. Brit. 1 . 
i2t Severall new Manufactures of Earthenwares, called by' 
the Names of White Gorges, Marbled Porcellane Vessells 
Statues, and Figures, and Fine Stone Gorges and Vessells,’ 
never before made in England or elsewhere. 2813 T. B'aulkI 
NEK ///jA Acc. Fulham 27 In tlie year 1684 Mr. John 
Dwight .. e.stablished .. a manufactory of earthern wares 
known under the name of White fiorges. 2879 J. Timhs in 
Cassell's Techn. Educ. L 367/2 Specimens of.. ‘Fulham 
Ware consisting of white gorges or pitchers. 

III. 14 , attrih. and Comb., as (sense ii) gorge^ 
bait, -fishing, -hook ; (sense 6) gorge-cuHain, -line ; 
also gorge-circle, in gearing, ‘ the outline of the 
smallest cross section of a hyperboloid of revolu- 
tion’ (Webster 1897); f gorge-miliar Ar., ?a 
glutton. 

(2867 F. Francis Anglmg iv. (x88o) 132 ^Gorge baits of all 
kipds . . were invented liy the father of cruelty. 2862 N. V. 
Tribune 19 Apr. iCent.), The blindages over the casemates 
of the *gorge-curtains [were] splintered and shivered. i%8 
Daily Ne^ws 24 Dec. 6/4 I'he abolition of . . live or dead 
*gt>rge fishing. 1866 A thensenm 27 Jan. X31/3 Baited *gorge- 
hooks. 187s ‘Stonehenge’ Brit Sports 1. v, xi. § 3, 315 
Gorge hooks are either single or double. 1661 S. Partridge 
Double Scale Pivportion 93 I’he length of the *Gorge-line 
in the made Fort, is 59,5. 2834-47 J. S. Macaulay 
P'ortif. (1851) 109 After having stretched a cord 77 in four 
feet above the gorge line [etc.]. 2500-20 Dunbar PogT/ts 
lx. 26 Gryt glasdiew-hedit *gorge-millaris. 
t Gorge, s/C^ Her. Cbs. [Of unknown origin.] 
A bearing known only from the drawing given by 
Leigh ; its interpretation was disputed (see quot.). 

Not to be confounded with, gorges, Gurges, which m some 
mod. books of heraldry appears with the spelling gorge or 
g/^rge. 

2562 Lkigm riwwrfi? (1597) 103 He heareth Sanguine, a 
Gorge, Argent. Thoughe ihi.s seerne vnlikely to be a water- 
budget, yet hath it long time bin .so taken, and so blazed, 
a..d neuer of anle otherushion, then ye sec in this cscocheon. 

Gorge Sb.^ [^. next vb.] An act of 

gorging oneself ; a glut (of food, wine, etc.). 

2854 Syd. D bell Balder xxiil 99 A wreathed wrestler 
from a gorge of wine. He falls in pride. 1867 F. Francis 
A 7 tglifig iv. (1880) 105 I'hey have a heavy gorge about once 
in two or three day.s. 2890 Pktkie in Siate 77 t. Pakstine 
Explor. P'mid Oct, 228 Thinking of nothing but the perfect 
gorge all the weary day [of the Ramadan fast]. 

Gorge Also 5 goorge. [ad. OF. 

and ¥. gorge r, i. gorge Goitois iAiJ 
X. intr. To fill the gorge; to feed greedily. 
(In early use, of a bird of prey.) Const, on, upon. 

23. . K. Alis.fz^ Alle hei gorgen as a rauene. x^Bk. 
St. Albans C viij, She grxirgith when she fillith hir goorge 
with meete. 2602 Shaks, Jul. C. v. i. 83 On our former 
Ensigne Two mighty Eagles, .pearch'd, Gorging and feed- 
ing from our Soldiers hands, 2641 Milton Animadv. Wks. 
(r%i I 233 I'he very garbage that dmwes together all the 
fowles of prey and ravin in the land to come and gorge upon 
the Church. ^ 2795 Gentl. Mag. July 619/1 He gorged so 
much at a neighbour's as to stop ail the functions of Nature, 
and he was actually suffocated with a good meal. xSssx 
Shelley Hellas 469 They . . like hounds of a biise breed, 
Gor^e from a stranger’s hand, and rend their master. 1892 
R. Kipling Light that /'ailed iii. 44 Dick fell upon eggs 
and bacon and gorged till he could gorge no more. 

Jig. 2828 D'Israei.i Chas, I, U. viii. 182 The single passion 
of D'Ancre was inordinate avarice ; he gorged on wealth. 

2 . trans. To fill the gorge of ; to stuff with food ; 
to glut, satiate. Also with up* (Cf. Engorge i.) 

2486 Bk. St Albans Aivb, How ye shall gyde yow if 
yowre hawke be full goorged. 2549 Latimer tst'Ser 77 t. bef. 
Edw. PI (Arb.) 42 Surueiei-s there be, yat gredyly gorge vp 
their couetouse gutter. 2555-8 ¥vLK'm.M 7 ieid in. H lij b, For 
whan he gorgyd had him self with meates & drinkings 
drownd. 2591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Papa 7 % to gorge vp,to 
fill the gorge. 2605 Shaks. Lean. i. 120 He that makes 
his generation messes To gorge his appetite. 2648 Hunting 
ofFoxsix The Fox.. had .. so gorg’d his guts that he could 
not squeeze himself out againe. 2709 Steele Tatler No. 
83 I* 7 Going to a Tavern to Dinner ; or after being gorged 
there, to repeat the same with another Company at Supper. 
2725 De Foe Poy. round World {iZ.\o) 2x9 Our men gorged 
themselves with it [chocolate} and would have no more. 
2756 Burke AW'/. ^ B. iv. xxiv. We paint the giant . . 
plundering the innocent traveller, and afterwards gorged 
with his half-living flesh. 2836 Syd. Smith Wks. 1,1867) 
H. 82 The king of the vultures fiist gorged himself, 28^ 
Kingsley Misc. I- 189 When fish are goxgcd with their 
morning meal of green drakes. 

b. transf andy?^. 

2596 Shaks. 2 Hen. IP, iii. ii. 84 Being with his presence 
glutted, gorg’d, and full. 2639 Du Verger tr. Camus'. 
Admir, Events 84 In this ease and idlenesse^ of life gorged 
with wealth, 2729 De Foe (,>?<fxfl'xr(i840ii II. ix. xyg Heaven 
can gorge us with our own desires. 2830 Scorr Demottol. 
vii. 203 Our dungeons are gorged with them. 1844 Thirl- 
WALL Greece VIII. Ixiii. 216 They were gorging themselves 
with plunder. 2873 Tristram Moab xv. 293 Every press 
gorged, every sheet of paper occupied. 

c. Said of that which is devoured: To glut, 

2713 Addison Cato i. iv. Nor would his slaughter’d army 

now have lain On Africk’s sands. -To gorge the Wolves and 
Vultures of Numidia. 1742 Young Nt. Th. v. 468 When 
his foul basket gorges them no more. 

3 . To take into the gorge, to swallow ; to devour 
greedily, t Also with hu 

1624 B. JotisoM Barth. Fair l (1631) 25 So it [pig] be 


■ GOHGBABLE. 

eaten with a reformed mouth, .not gorg’d in with gluttony, 
or greedinesse. 1633 WAhTOti A v. 127 You must 
fjsh for him with a .strong line .. and let him have time to 
gorge your hook. 1667 Milton /». L. m. 434 As when a 
vultur. . Dislodging from a Region scarce of prey, To gorge 
tlie flesh of LamlK or yearling Kids. 1817 Coleridge 
Silyl. Leaves^ (1862) 144 How could I bear To see them 
gorge their dainty fare ? _ 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair I. xiv. 

1 19 When men of a certain sort, .are in love, though they see 
the hook and the string, .they gorge the bait nevertheless. 

iransf.'m^ftg. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Gotti. Eng. 1, Ixvi. 
(1739) i^s The Clergy had not only gotten the game, but 
gorged It. 1700 Black MORE XX. 87^ Tho’ he may Riches 
gorge, the painful Spoil In massy Vomit quickly will recoil. 
174a Young N t. Th. iv. 281 Who is the King of Glory ? He 
who slew The rav’nous foe, that gorg'd all human race ! 
1816 Byron Siege Cor. xii, On the vulgar yelling press, To 
gorge the relics of success. 1833 C. Bronte Villette xlii, 
The storm, .did not lull till the deep.s had gorged their full 
of sustenance. 

absol. 1833 Marryat P. Simple fi863^ 76 A glass of grog 
is a bait that he’ll play round till he gorges. 

4 . To fill full, distend (a vein, organ, duct, or other 
vessel) ; to choke, choke up. Chiefly in pa. pple* 
(Cf. Engokgh 1 b.) 

1308, 1372 [see Gorged/^/, a.^ b]. 1809 Meol. frnl. XXI. 
108 In such cases . . the veins have always been found parti- 
cularly gorged with_ black blood. 1843 Budd Dis. Liver 
The lobules of the liver soon become gorged with bile, i860 
Tyndall Glac. 11.^ xx. 336 The water which is supposed to 
gorge the capillaries of the glacier. 1872 Darwin Emotions 
viii. 208 During excessive laughter .. the head and face 
become gorged with blood, with the veins distended. 1888 
B'acge Princ. Med. (ed. 2) 1. 158 [In Relapsing Fever] the 
kidneys are gorged and swollen. 

5 . To scoop out into gorge.s (see Ggkge sh. 7). 

1849 T)mA Ceol. iii. (1850) 155 The whole surface [is] 
gorged out with valleys, 
tlence GoTging a. 

1743 Land. Country Brewer iv. Ted, 2I 284 A strong, 
gorging, intoxicating Yeast-beaten Ale. 1883 Atkensenm 
29 Dec. 863/3 Cne passage which ought not to have been 
inserted, .representing us as gorging gluttons. 

Gorgeable (gfidgab’D, a. [f. Gorge v, v 
-ABLE.] That can be swallowed, 

1883 Ruskin Fors Clav. xciv. VIII. 234 note., Chopping 
up its formerly loved authors . . into crammed sausages, or 
blood-pudding.s swiftly gorgeable. 

Gorgeat, obs. form of Gorget 
t Gorgeaunt. Obs. [ad, F, gorgeant., pr. pple. 
oigorgsr Gorge v."} A boar in its second year. 

c 1420 Venerjf de Ttoety in Rel. Ant. I. 131 The boor frist 
he is a pyg as long as he is with his dame, and wliene his 
dame levyth hym then he is called a gorgeaunt. 

Gorged (kT-ifliScl) , ppl. aX [f. Gorge v. + -ed ' .] 
Fed to the full, crammed with food. 

1593 Shaks. Lucr. 694 The full-fed Hound, or gorged 
Hawke, a 1626 Middleton (Vitek i. i. 35 Here’s marriage 
sweetly honour’d in gorg’d stomachs And overflowing cups ! 
1704 Swift Batt. B/es. (1750) 29 The Refuse of gorged 
Wolves. 1836 Macgillivray tr. HumholdCs Trait, xvi. 
213 The animal lay stretched at full length on the ground, 
like a gorged cat* 1883 Ttmik 28 May 848/2 A flock of 
gorged cormorants sitting on rocks by the sea. 

transf. 1605 A. Warren Poor Mans Pass. E3 Some 
Vsurer . . Who.-ie gorged chest.s surfet with cramming gold, 
t b. So* Stopped up, choked. Obs, 

1308 Dunbar Tim 3fanit (Vemen^g Gory is his tuagrym 
ene gladderrit all about, And gorgeit lyk twa gutaris that 
wer with glar stoppit. 1372 Satir. Poems Ref or in. xxxvil. 
xg Gorgit waters ever gritter growis. 

Gorged [ 1 ^* Gorge + -edS.j 

1 . Her. Having the gorge or neck eiicircled (with 
a coronet, etc.), 

1610 Guillim Heraldry in. xxvu 184 He beareth . . a 
Lion Rampand Gorgeh with a Coller. 1708 J. Cham- 
BERLAYNE St. Gt. Brit, L 11. ii. (1743) 53 An unicorn, argent, 
gorged with a crown. 1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 28 On the 
dexter-side, a lion guardant, or, gorged ducally, argent. 
1823 Rutter Fonikiil'Q. xxiii, A Heron’.s head erased, Or, 
gorged with a collar, 1868 in Cussans Her. vL (1893) 90. 

1 2 . Farriery, Affected with the * gorge ^ (see 
Gorge sb. i 8). 

1688 Lond, Gas. No. 2395/4 A bright bay Mare, - , .some- 
thing gorged in her near Footlock before. 170X Ibid. No. 
3725/4 A slight Nutmeg-grey Mare . . gorg'd in both Le^ 
before. 1753 [see Disgorge xk 3]. 

3 . Hollowed out as a gorge or pas«. rare. 

1871 Vermont Hist. Gazetteer 741/1 Belonging to the 
mountain scenery, .is. a deeply gorged mountain pass, 

Gorgeer(e, variant of Gobgee sb.'^, Obs. 
Go'rgeftll. rare~^^, [f. Gorge sb.^ + -ful.] 
A bellyful. 

1611 Cotgr., Saoulery to glut, cloy, fill, saciate, giue a 
gorgefuil of, 

Gorgelet (gp'jcd^let). [f. Gorge shiX + -let ; cf. 
. gorgektei\ A patch of colour on the throat 
of a bird. 

1872 CouEs Key H. Amer. Birds 99 The exquisite gorge- 
lets or frontlets of humming birds. 

Gorgeous (gf-^dgos), a. Forms: 5 gorgayse, 
6 gorgays, gorges, gorgyas, gorgyo(ti)s(e, gor- 
ge(o)us(e, 6-7 gorgi(o)us(e, 6- gorgeous, [ad. 
OF. gorgias elegantly or finely dressed, fashion- 
able, gay : of uncertain origin,] 

1 . Adorned with rich or brilliant colours ; sump- 
tuously gay or splendid ; show-y, magnificent ; 
a. of persons (with reference to dress). 

With qnots. 1560 and 163X cf. Gliitton i b. 

CX493 EpitaJPe eitc. in Skelton's if'Fifey.(i843) II. 391 Ladyes, 
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damosels, mynyonat and gqrg^yse. 1303 Hawes Examp: 1 
Virtue vi. ix, Impossyble it is for me to dyscouere How I 
gorges she vvas and gretly magnyfyed. 1307 Justes of 3fay \ 
fnne 117 in HazL M. P. P. H. xiy Other there were That i 
were Joly and gorgyas in theyr gere, 1360 Becon New 
Caieck. Wks. 1564 I. 447 b, That gorgious rych gloton was 
condemned . . because he would .shew no mercye to the poore 
miserable begger Lazarus. 1607 Dekker Whore Babylon 
Wk.s. 1873 II. 241, I am not gorgious in attire, But simple, 
plaine and homely. 1613 Wither Sat. Ess. (1615) 163 And 
yet the Prince that’s gorgionst in array, Must lie as naked 
as his Groome in clay. 163 x R. H. Arraignm. Whole 
Creature xi. § 2. 102 The Georgeous, and glurtenous Gospels 
Helluoh, that would not feast Lazarvs. 1710 Steele Tatler 
No. 184 j* 8 My Sister does not affect to be gorgeous in her 
Dress, 1848 Dickens Dombey iv. Teeming with sugges- 
tions of. .gorgeous princes of a brown complexion sitting on 
carpets. 

b. of things, esp. dress, decorated rooms, etc . ; 
also of colour. 

*533 Cranmer in Ellis Orlg. Lett. Ser. i. II. 36 Severall 
hargisdeckyd after the most gorgiouse and sumptuous maner. 
XS4S Brinklow Compl. xxiv. (1874) 69 What lordes haue 
more gorgyos houses than thei haue? 1623 Sir F. Cotting- 
TON in Ellis OHg. Lett. Ser. i. HI. 142 The late proclama- 
tion against gorgeous apparel dispensed with. 1697DRYDEN 
Virg. Georg, iv. 120 With gorgeous Wings, the Marks of 
Sov’reign Sway, The two contending Princes make their 
way. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. Y. gx The Itish took the 
field, like their brethren of Britain, in gorgeou.s array. 1813 
Byron Br. A hydos 11. iii, All that can eye or sense delight 
Are gather’d in that gorgeous room. 1851 Layard Pop. 
Acc. Discov, Nineveh xiii. 346 Sculptured in alabaster, and 
painted in gorgeous colours. 1876 Black Madcap V. xviii, 
170 They were in the land of gorgeous sunsets. 

e. transf. esp. of phraseology and literary colour- 
ing *, rarely of an action : Dazzling. 

1361 T. HoBYtr. Castiglione*s Couriyeri. FIvb, Gorgeous 
and fine woordes, 1581 J. Bell H addon's Answ. Osor, 
263 b, I'he gorgeous neattnes of Ciceroe’s speach. 1633 A. 
Stafford F'em. Glory (1869) 47 All morall Vertues whatso- 
ever are no better than gorgious sins. 1857 Willmott 
Pleas. Lit. xxi. 130 The gorgeous tale of genius is always 
left half told. 1874 Deutsch Rem. 65 T'hey keep our ima- 
gination spell-bound by their gorgeous lore. 

2 . coUoq, Used as an epithet of strong approba- 
tion. (Cf. splendid.) 

1883 P^rgo (Dakota) Argies 2$ Sept., The northw-^estem 
editors, who recently went excursioning over the famous 
‘ Monon Route .had a gorgeous time. Mod. That's gor- 
geous i How gorgeous 1 

Gorgeously (gp’id^ssU), adv. [f. Gorgeous a. 
+ -LY In a gorgeous manner, 

1332 Hervet Xenophon’s Househ. (1768I 39 Gorgeously 
pointed with diuers faire pictures. 1333 Coverdale Ecclus. 
xl. 4 From him that is gorgiously arayed, and weereth a 
crowne, vntyll him that is but homely and .wmple clothed. 
1398 F. M ERES in Shaks, C. Praise 21 The English tongue 
is mightily enriched and gorgeouslie invested in rare orna- 
ments. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 168 Banquetting 
houses, great and gorgeously painted. x6^ Bentley Phed. 
359 I'he Persons that I'hey introduc’d were not clad so very 
gorgeously. 1823 Rutter Fonthill 19 The walls . gor- 
geously glow with a mosaic of the most brilliantly tinted 
light. 1877 C. Geikie Christ xxvi. (1879' 293 The people 
gorgeously apparelled, who lived delicately. 

Gorgeousuess (gf jdgssnes). [f. Gorgeous a. 
+ -NESS.] The condition, quality, or state of being 
gorgeous; splendour; magnificence. 

1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. 26 What a gor- 
giousnes of grene leaues, what a glistering. 1561 T. Hoby 
tr. Castiglione’s Courtyer i. Fiv, For very snche make the 
greatnes and gorgeousnes of an Oracion. 1630 Brathwait 
Eng. Gentlem. (X641) 177 Lust, ambition, gorgeousnesse in 
apparell .. and the like. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India iy P.x% 
'We had liberty in this interval to survey the Gorgeousness 
of his Attire. 1838 Lytton Leila i. iv, The chamber.. had 
a more massive, and if we may use the term, Egyptian gor- 
geousness. 1868 Hawthorne A nier, Noted/ks. (1879) II. 144 
The perfect gorgeousness of autumn. 

t Gorger, sbf Obs. Also 4-5 gorgere, 5 gcr- 
geer(0, -ier, [a. Old.gor^^et tgo 7 'ge Gorge j^. 1 ] 

1 . Gorget 1 I. 

1300 K. Alls. 3636 Of Grece he smot a baroun . . Thorugh 
the gargaze and the gorger. 13. . Coer de L. 321 Hys 
pusen therwith gan gon. .. Hys vyser and his gorgere. 
<rx43o Pilgr. Lyf Manfwde i. cxx. (i86g) 63 With this gor- 
geer was sum time armed the abbot of Chalyt, thi goode 
patroun seint William. 1460 Lybeaus Disc. 1618 Pysane, 
aventayle, and gorgere, Fell ynto the felld fer. X4.. Rom, 
of Monk (Sion Coll. MS.) (Halliw.), Nowe I wol sey thee of 
the gorgier, which shoulde kepe the throte-bolle. 

2 , A wimple, neckerchief; = Gorget I 2. 

13. . Gaw. <$• Gr. Knf. 957 J?at oJ>er [lady] wyth a gorger 
watz gered ouer l?e sw5're. 

Hence f Gorger v. traits., to fasten a gorger on 
(a person). 

c 1430 Pitgr. Lyf Mankode i. cxx. (1869) 63 Whan suich 
a man armede him with swich a gorgeer, and gorgered him 
soo, thou shuldest also fastne on gladliche thi gorgeere. 

Gorger (gp'‘id 53 j), sbpt [f. Gorge v. -f -erU] 

1 . A person or animal tbat gorges or eats to 
repletion ; a glutton. 

X70X--X823 D’Iskaeli Cut. Lit., Anc. Cookery (Rtldg.) 
267/2 Apicius, a name . . now synonymous with a gorger, 
was the inventor of cakes called Apicians. 1883 G. Allfzn 
Nat. Studies, Honey Ants 26 Tliese gorgers might easily 
become specialized into a honey-bearing set of insects. 

2 . Naut. * A. big haul or heavy deck of fish * 
{Cent. Diet.). 

tGorgeret^. Ohs. [^u Qi^ . gorgerete i^.gor- 
gerette string of a child*s cap), f. gorge Gorge sblS ; 
=^' 2 xov. gorgeyreta,Xt. gorgieretta.] « Gorget I i. 


GOKGET. 

c 1300 Melusine xxiv. 173 "Vryan drew a short knyff. .and 
threstid it vnder the gorgeret thrugh brandymontis nek. 

Gorgeret^ (g^udgeret). Surg. Also 8 gor- 
goret. [a. F. gorgeret, f. gprge throat, from the 
tubular shape of the instrument.] s= Gorget 2 .^ 

*758 J. S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) 257, I intro- 
duced a Gorgoret into the Bladder. 18. . Lied. News XLIX. 
315 (Cent. ) Over the probe I pass a little gorgeret. .this has 
Its blade directed upwards. 

Gorgerin (gf id,: 5 erm). Also 8 gorgerin©, 9 
gouxgerin. [a. F. gorgerin, f. gorge throat.] 

1 . Arch. =Hypotracheltum. 

1664 Evelyn tr. Freart’s Archit. 127 Hypotrachelium . . is 
as ’t were the Freeze of the Capitel, and by some so tearm'd, 
as also the Coller and Gorgerin. 1726 Leoni 
Archit. II. 58/1 A Doric Capital, but without any gorgerine. 
1842-39 Gwilt Archit. Gloss., Collar or Colarino. .is some- 
times called the neck, gorgerin, or hypotrachelium. 

2. = Gorget 1 i. (Cf, gorgierinal) 

1849 Jas. Grant Kirkaldy of (r. ix. 86 The culverineers 
wore a gourgerin and salade, widi a sword and dagger, 
1869 Boutell Arms Sc Arm. viii. 132 The gorgerin, or 
gorget, completes this head-piece. 

Gorges, obs. form of Gorgeous, 

Gorget 1 (gF‘-idj5et). Forms : 5 gorgeat, gor- 
gette, 6 gorgyt, 6-7 gorgett, 7 gordget, gorj0t,6- 
gorget. [a. O F. gorgete (F. ^isA. gorgette a collar), 
dim. cii gorge throat.] 

1 . A piece of armour for the throat. Ohs. exc. Hist. 

<ri47o Henry Wallace iv. 66x With ire him straik on his 

gorgeat off steill 1484 Caxton Chivalry 62 The gorgette 
enuyronneth or goth aboute the neck of a knyght by cause 
it sholde be deffended for strokes and woundes. 1339 Pfirr. 
Mag., Clifford viii, As I would my gorget haue vndoen. .. 
An headles arrow strake mee through the throte. 1634 
Ford P. Warbeck iii. i. (Stage Direct.), Enter King Henry, 
with his gorget on. 1713-20 Pope Iliad xu 33 Three glitter- 
ing dragons to the gorget rise. 1770 Langhorne Plutarch 
(1879) II. 732/2 His helmet .. was of iron. .. To this was 
fitted a gorget of the same metal, set with precious stones. 
1808 Scott Marm. v. ii, Their brigantine.s, and gorgets 
light. 1838 Prescott Ferd. ^ Is. (1846) III* xi. 47 The 
gorget . . gave way, and the sword entered his throat. 1839 
Thackeray Virgin. Ixxii, One of Mr. Walpole’s cavaliers 
with ruff, rapier, buff-coat, and gorget, 
b. transf. A collar. 

1629 J. M. tr. Fonseca’s Dev. Cantempl. po A hundred 
Mules, Sumpter-Clothes on their backes, imbrodered with 
.silke, silver and gold, with their goriets ofmassie-plate [etc.], 
1663 Butler Hud. i. ii. 257 He wore, for ornament, a ringj 
About his neck a threefold gorget. 1820 Scott Ivanhoex, 
It was a brass ring, resembling a dog’s collar. .On this 
singular gorget was engraved, .an inscription. 

2. An article of female dress, covering the neck 
and breast ; a wimple. Ohs. exc. Hist. 

1573 Laneham Let, (1871) 37 A side gooun of kendall 
green . . gathered at the neck with a narro gorget. 1598 
Yong She had on a light skie coloured pettkoate, 

and vnder that a gorget of so passing fine net-worke. a 1635 
Corbet ^ 1807) 232 To the Ladyes of the NewDresse, 
That weare their gorgets and rayles doune to their wastes* 
a 1659 Cleveland Wks.\xbZii 382 Pray rectifie my Gorget^ 
smooth my Whisk. 1716 Lady M. "W. Montagu Let. to 
C’tess Mar 14 Sept., I was squeezed up in a gown, and 
adorned with a gorget and the other implements thereunto 
belonging. 1826 Scott Woodst. i, With these grave seniors 
sate their goodly dames in ruff and gorget. 1843 Lytton 
Last Bar. iv. vi, Why, Katherine— dame — thy stiff gorget 
makes me ashamed of thee. 

3. An ornament for the neck ; a collar of beads, 
shells, etc. ; a necklace. 

1570 Levins Manip, 88/xo A Gorget, torques. 1791 W, 
Bartram Carolina 370 These champions likewise were well 
dressed, painted and ornamented with silver bracelets, 
gorgets and wampum, 1808 Pike Sources Mississ. n. App. 
48, I presented the principal, with a double barrel’d gun, 
gorget, and other articles. 1870 Lubbock Orig. Civiliz, ii. 
(187s) S3 Some also had gorgets of large shells hanging 
from the neck across the breast. 

4;. Mil. A gilt crescent-shaped badge suspended 
from the neck, and hanging on the breast, formerly 
worn by officers on duty. 

1786 Mack,f*nzie Lounger No. 87 § 7 His sword and 
gorget were crossed under it [a portrait], x8i6 ‘Quiz* 
Grand Master vui. ix Dress’d — gorget, epaulets, and sash, 
Lion and crown — a perfect dash. X830 Ann. Reg. 124 T'he 
gorget to be abolished. 1867 in Smyth Sailor’s Worddk. 
f 6 . Sc. A kind of pillory. Obs, 

1635 Sess. Rec. in W. McDowell Hist. Dumfries xxxit. 
(1873) 364 Adjudged to pay one dollar and wear the gorgets 
on Sabbath, 1640-1 Kircudbr. War-Comm. Min. Bk, 
(1855) 40 He shall ..stand in the gorgets at the kirk of 
Balmaghie. 

6 . Zool, f a. The pouch or sac under the bill of 
certain sea-birds. Obs.~'^ 

1703 M. Martin Descr. West. Isl. Scot/. (1816) 283 This 
Solan Goose . . preserves five or six heixlngs in its gorget 
entire, and carries them to the nest. 

b. A patch of colour on the throat of a bird, 
insect, etc. 

x8ox Southey Thalaba ni. xxxiii, She view’d his [the 
locust’s] jet-orb’d eyes, HLs glossy gorget bright. 1820 
W. Irving Sketch Bk. II. 382 The golden- winged wood- 
pecker, with his broad black gorget. 1871 Darwin Desc. 
Man II. xvi. 188 The male of . . one of the humming birds 
. .having a splendid gorget and fine ear-tufts. 

7 . Comb., as gorget-maker \ *t SO^g^t-stead, the 
part of the body protected by the gorget 

c i6tx Chafman Iliad vii. 12 Beneath his good steele 
caske it pierc't above his gorget stead. 1656 A rtif. Hand- 
som. (1662) 85 The Tire-women, the Gorget-makers, the 
Seamstresses, the Chambermaids. 
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GOEMAIS^BIZE, 


Hence ^oTg-eted ///. a., having a gorget. 

1861 Gould Trochilidas IV, Heliangelus stropkiamtSf 
Goi'geted Sun Angel. 

Gorget^ (g^'id^et). Surg. [Corruption of 
Gorgeee'J-V^.] a steel instrument having the form 
of a channel, used in operations for stone, etc. 

S740 Cheselden (cd. 5^ 330 Passing the gorget very 

caretully in the groove of the staff into the bladder. t8oo 
Med. JrnL III. 196 This instrument . . cuts easier than the 
cutting director, or common gorget. 1809 S. Goopeu Diet. 
Pract, 459 Lateral operation as performed at the 

present day with cutting gorgets. 1839 HoopePs Med. Diet. 
(ed. 7), The gorget is now seldom used ; the cutting one being 
superseded by a simple knife, and the blunt one by the use 
of the finger. 

Gorgeus, obs. form of Goegeous. 

Gorgier, variant of Goegee Ohs. 
Gorging vbL sh. [f. Goegb v. + 

-ingLJ Ttie action of the vb. Goegb. 

1833 I. Tayloe Aawjf. vi. 154 The gorging of captives 
reserved for that very purpose from the slaughter of the 
field, i860 Holland Miss Gilbert i. 19 Of the gorging of 
fruits, .that followed in the grove back of Dr. Gilbert’s house, 
nothing needs to be .said.^ i860 Tyndall Glac. a. xx. 337 
During this time, the gorging of the capillaries [of a glacier] 
..must have ceased. 

II Gorgio [Romany; in Ger. spelling 

gadze^ gatscho ; in Sp. spelling The designa- 
tion given by gipsies to one who is not a gipsy. 

1851 Borrow Lavengra I. xvii. 218 Perhaps ; but you are 
of the Gorgios, and I am a Rommany Chal. 1837 — Romany 
Rye I. X. 135 Marriages .. now and then occur between 
gorgios and Romany chies. 1875 W hytk Melville Rater* 
felto xi. 1 18 The Romany in his tent, .can be as courteous 
as the Gorgio in his castle. 

Gorgious^e, -ius, obs. forms of Goegeous. 
Gorgoil, variant of Gargoyle. 

1841 Ferrey Antig. Ch. Ch. Priory 24 There are, also, 
gorgoils, or water .spouts wrought into projecting heads of 
the most hideous aspect. 

Gorgon sk (and a.) Also 4-7 gor- 

gone, [ad. L. Gorgom^em, Gorgd^ a. Gr. Topydj 
(pi. Fopyiim), f. 70/17^5 terrible.] 

1 . Gr. Myth. Gne of three mythical female per- 
sonages, with snakes for hair, whose look turned 
the beholder into stone. The one of most note, 
and the only one mortal, Medusa, was slain by 
Persens, and her head fixed on Athene’s shield. 

[1398TREVISA Barth. De P.R. xv. Ixx. (1495) 515 Wymmen 
that were cailyd Gorgones Feminine. i6ox Holland PHny 
I. 148 The Islands called Gorgates, where sometimes the 
Gorgones kept their habitation.] c 1614 Sir W. Mure Dido 
/Emm 11, 528 Whil gastly Gorgones threatne death. 1636 
Massinger Bask/. Lover i . ii, I have seen More than a 
wolf, a Gorgon J 1667 Milton P. L.ii. 628 Gorgons and 
Hydra% and Chimera’s dire. 1700 Congreve Way of 
World V. ii, She is as terrible to me as a aorgon. 1813 
Scott (?«jvAf,iii, Her dark elf-locks shot out like the snakes 
of a gorgon. 1884 Ruskin Pleasures Eng. (1885) 156 In 
Greek art, remember to keep yourselves clear about the 
difference between the Lion and the Gorgon, 
t b. == Demogorgon, Obs. 

1590 Spenser P. Q. i. i. 37 Great Gorgon, prince of dark- 
nes and dead night. 

C. Short for Gorgons head, 
x'jgh Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 163 As if the dire 
goddess, with, .her gorgon at her breast, was a coquette to 
be tiifted with. 

td. A petrifying influence. Obs. 

^ 1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. ii. i. 54 Chrystall .. its 
immediate determination and efficiency ..are wrought by 
the hand of its concretive spirit, the seeds of petrification 
and Gorgon within it selfe. 

1 2 . An African quadruped ; ? the gnu. Obs.’^^ 
1607 Topsell Fonr-f. Beasts (1658) 206 Among the mani- 
fold and divers sorts of Beasts which are bred in Africk, it is 
thought that the Gorgon is brought forth in that Countrey. 

3 . A very terrible or very ugly person ; esp., a 
repulsive woman. 

a 1529 Skelton Sp. Parrot 503 Was nevyr suche a ffylty 
gorgon, nor suche an epycure Syn Dewcalyons fiodde. 
163a Marmion Holland's Leaguer iv. iv, No, my dear 
Gorgons, 1 will not have my fame wander without The 
grecincts of your castle. 1670 Dryden Conq. Granada 11, 
li, ril shrovvd this Gorgon from all humane view. 1831 
Disraeli Yng. Duke i. xi, That gorgon, Lady de Courcy, 
captured me, 1876 Miss Braddon % Haggard's Dau. II. 
Ill A pretty girl will hardly be a gorgon as a step-mother. 

4. attrik and Comb. a. simple aitrib. passing 
into adj. with sense ^ petrifying , * terrible ’. 

*575 R- P- Appius Virg. Cj a, O gorgon Judge, what 
lawles life hast thou most wicked ledl 1633 Massinger 
Guardian ni. vi, Your Gorgon looks Turn me to stone. 
1663 Butler Hud. 1. ii. 783 But Pallas ..'twixt the spring 
and hammer thrust Her gorgon shield. 1690 Dryden Don 
Sebastian lu. i. Why didst thou not. .try the virtue of that 
Gorgon face, To stare me into statue? xyia Congreve 
Ovids Art Love in. Wks. 1730 III. 316 It swells the lips 
and blackens all the Veins, While in the Eye a Gorgon 
Horror reigns, a 1777 Potter jEschyMs, Prom. Chain d 
25 From his eyes the gorgon-glare Of balefull lightnings 
flash’d. 1812 Byron Ch. Har. 1. Iv, Scarce would you deem 
that Saragoza’s tower Beheld her smile in Danger's Gorgon 
face. 1827 Miss Sedgwick H. Leslie ^1872) II. 251 Feeling 
as if she had been paralyzed by some gorgon influence. 

b. objective and q.s gorgon-headed, 

HikOy ’■mounted adjs. 

xSai Shsi.lev Unh, iv. i. 291 Quivers, helms, and 
spears, And *gorgon-headed targes. 1589 Nashe Aftat. 
Absurd. 12 See how farre they swerue from theyr purpose, 
who seeke to garnish .such Gorgonlike .shapes. 1848 
Dickens Doinbey xxiii. As if they had a Gorgon-like mind 


. to stare her youth and beauty into stone, 1836-48 B. D. 
W hhsn Arisiopk. Achamians iv. vii, Fetchout my *Gorgon- 
mounted rounded shield. 1626 Sandys Ovid's Met. iv. 
Argt., *Gorgon-toucht Sea-weeds To Corall change. 

c. Comb, with gon. gorgon' si Gorgon’s bead, 
{cC) the head of Medusa, or a representation of it ; 
{h') ‘ a kind of basket-fish ; amany-rayed ophiurian, 
as of the genus Astrophyton'* (Cent. DietP). 

1605 Play Stucley in Simp.son Sch. Shaks. (1878) 1. 242 
His eye Ls as the Gorgons head to me, And doth transform 
my senses into stone. 1642 Howell /Y in 7>zr7L (Arb.) 73 
For they seeme like Bug-beares, or Gorgons heads, to the 
vulgar. 1690 Dryden Amphit. v, Wks, 1884 VlII. 09 This 
is a sight, that, like the gorgon’s head, Runs through 
my limbs, and .stiffens me to stone. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. 
XL 332 Where glared A Gorgon's-head with angry eyes. 

Gorgonean ; see Goegonian 
Gorgoneion (gpigon^iiyn). [a. Gr. (rb) yop^ 
'yop^ioVj neut. oi yop'ybvcioSf of or pertaining to a 
Gorgon.] A representation of the Gorgon’s head. 

1842 Brande Diet. Sol etc., Gorgoneia [PI.]. 1850 Leitch 
tr. C. O. Mailer s Anc. Art % 177 {ed. 2) 159 A bowl found 
at Clusium has a gorgoneion with Etruscan inscription, 
1880 Murray Grk. Sculpt. L viii. 153 On the aegis of Athena 
in the west pediment had been a gorgoneion of metal xSps 
Elworthy E%>il Eye 158 I'he Gorgoneion has in all ages 
been reputed one of the most efficacious of amulets. 

Gorgone-sque, a. [see -bsque.] Having the 
characteristics of a gorgon ; hideous, repulsive. 

1888 Aihense^im 29 Sept, 426/2 A mother-in-law so Gor- 
gonesqtie even as the ex-coryphle. 

Gorgonia (gF.ig(?«*nia). Zool. IT. gorgonies, 
“ias. [a. raod.L. gorgonidy fern, of gorgonius.^ f. 
gorgon-em Gorgon. The name was iiueiicled to 
express its petrified character : cf. Gcrgon i d.] A 
genus of polyps (family Gorgoniacem)\ an individual 
of this genus ; a sea-fan, sea-plurne. 

1767 Ellis in Phil. Trans. LVII. 433 Most of the Sertu- 
lanas, Gorgonias. 177S Ibid. LXVI. i Zoophytes, .formerly 
called Ceratophytons, now Gorgonim. 1^0 Maury Phys. 
Geog. Sea (Low) xiii, § 560 The yellow and lilac fans, per- 
forated like trellls-work, of the Gorgonias. 1883 Fisheries 
Exhih. Catal, !ed. 4) 100 Corals, Sponges and Gorgonise. 
X885 Lady Brassey The Trades 297 Some lovely phime.s of 
sea feathens, a species of jgorgonia, which had the appear- 
ance of ten or a dozen ostrich feathers. 

Hence0orgo*iLiaxL«.C pertaining to the gorgonias 
or their family. Also sky a polyp of the family. 

183s Kirby Hab.^ Inst. Anim. I. v. 168 In the vicinity of 
volcanic islands in the Polar seas, corallines and gorgonians 
[occur], Nature xj July 281/1 The numerous species 

that live clinging to the branches of gorgonians . . U'he gor- 
gonian corals of many species. 

Gorgonian, {g^jg^'«*nian), «.2 [f, Gorgon -h 
-IAN ; cf. L. gorgoneus.'] Of or pertaining to the 
Gorgon ; resembling the Gorgon, or the effect of 
the Gorgon’s look ; Gorgon-like, terrible. Of a 
shield : Bearing the Gorgon’s visage. 

x6i6 B. JoNSON Epigr. 1. cxxxiii. Famans Voy.y On one 
side. Were .scene your vgly Centaures . . Gorgonian scolds, 
and Harpyes. 1667 Milton P . L . x. 297 The rest his look 
Bound with Gorgonian rigor not to move. 1697 Dryden 
AEn. vii. 476 Smear’d as she was with black Gorgonean 
Blood, a X785 Gloves Atkenaid xi. 214 Still the sound Of 
her gorgonian shield my ears retain, 1869 Ruskin 0 / 
Air § 33^ The Gorgonian cold, and venomous agony, that 
turns living men to .stone, 

t Gorgo-nical, a. Ohs. [f. as prec. + -ic + -al.] 
»prec, 

XS9X Harington Orl. Fur. Pref, (1634) f iv,^ The mind 
of man . , killing the earthlinesise of this Gorgonicall nature 
ascendeth up to the understanding of heavenly things. 

Gorgouize (gp'Jfgi^hsiz), v. [f. Gorgon -f- 
- 32 E.] trans. a. To petrify as by the glance of 
a Gorgon ; to render hard or stony, b. To gaze at 
with the look of a Gorgon. 

1609 J. Davies Holy Roade E i b, What Eies so Gor- 

f oniz'd that can endure To see the All-vpholder forc’d to 
ow? a 163X Donne Polydoron 173 The Stony Jewe.s had 
beene Gorgonized before his comming. 1855 I'ennyson 
Maud I. xiii, 21 Curving a contumelioms lip, Gorgonised 
me from head to foot With a stony British stare. 1879 
Dowden Southey i. 5 Ma’am Powell was old and grim, 
and with her lashlesis eyes gorgonized the new pupil 
Gorgoret, obs. form of Goegebet 2 . 

Gor^as, -os, -otts(e, obs. forms of Gorgeous. 
Gorie, obs. form of Goby a. 

Gorilla (goriTa). [An alleged African name 
for a wild or hairy man (strictly for the female 
only), preserved (in acc. pi. yoplkXas) in the 
Greek account of the voyage undertaken by the 
Caithaginian Hanno in the 5th or 6th c. B.c.; 
hence adopted in 1847 as the specific name of the 
ape Troglodytes ^rillay first described by Dr. T. S. 
Savage, an American missionary in Western Africa,] 
The largest of anthropoid apes, a native of western 
equatorial Africa ; it closely resembles man in its 
structure, is very powerful and ferocious, and 
arboreal in its habits. 

[X799 Naval Ckron. J. 451 Another island full of savage 
people.. whose bodies were hairy, and whom our inter- 
preters called Gorlllae. 1847 B. Savage in frnl. Boston 
Nat. Hist. Soc. {title) A description of the external char- 
acters and habits of TroglodyHs Gorilla.] 1853 R. Owen 
in Trans. Zool. Soc. {title) Description of Cranium of an 
adult male gorilla, x86x Do Chaillo Egnni. A/r. i. i 
The fierce untameahle gorilla, which approaches nearest, 
in physical conformation and in certain habits, to man. 


1874 Lubbock Ortg. Sf Met. Ins. i. 6 The chimpanzee and 
the gorilla must certainly give place to the bee and the ant, 

b. A person who resembles a gorilla. 

1884 Sir S. St. John Hayii iv. 144 Others [of the Hay- 
tian negroes] are the meane.st-looking gorillas imaginable. 

e. aitrib. and Cornb.y as gorilladandy -skin ; 
gorilla-built adj. 

1887 F. Whytcisjx. Saddle Mocassin xvii. 293, I saw 
one deep-chested, gorilla-built fellow, 1897 Mary Kingsley 
W. Africa 264 Pie had a splendid gun, with a gorilla skin 
sheath for its lock. Ibid. 278 To return to that gorilla-land 
forest. 

Gorily (go^rrili), adv. [f. Gory a. -i- -ly 2.] In 
a gory manner. 

1850 Blackie Mschylus II, X31 Gorily, gorily thou shalt 

f o ! 1864 Tennyson Boadicea 12 Tear the noble heart of 
Sritain, leave it gorily quivering, 187X R. Ellis Catullus 
Ixiv. 257 Some from a mangled steer toss’d flesh yet gorily 
streaming. 

Goring (goe-riq), 7 )hl. sh.'^ [f. G ore zi.l + -ing l .] 
1. The action of the vb. Goee; the action of 
piercing or stabbing. 

X494 Fabyan Ckron, vn. 580 tVliat with the shotte and 
gorynge of tiieir horses with the .sharpe stakes they stum- 
belyd one vpon another, ^xyoo Dryden (Ogilv.) His 
horse.s’ flanks and sides are forc’d to feel The clinking lash, 
and goring of the steel, a 1711 Kf.n Anodynes Poet. Wks. 
1721 in._ 397 When redhot Needles in my Breast, With 
confluential Gorings me infest, 
t 2 . An alleged name lor a company of butchers. 
1486 Bk. St. Albans Fvij, A Goryng of Bochouris. 

Goring (g6®*riij), ^/. j-/a ^ j L Goee ■+ -xngL] 
1. a. I'Ue action of the vb. Gore; the act of cutting 
out, or fitting with, gores, b. A piece of cloth 
used as a gore : esp. Naut. Also goring-oloth. 

X626 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram, v. 23 According to 
the Gearing she is said to spread a great dr a little dew. 
1769 Falconer^ Diet. Marine (1780), Langue de voile^ the 
goring of a sail, or that part which is next to the leech. 
x8x 3 E. S. BAKRErr Heroine (1815) IL 149 Here was no 
sloping^ or goring, or .seaming, or frilling, or flouncing, 
X851 Kipping Sauma&ing (ed. 2) 184 The goring-cloths 
are . . tbo.se whicii are cut obliquely, and added to the 
breadth. 1874 Mrs. Whitney We Gfls iv. 92 In the midst 
of measurings and gorings. 1894 Times 17 Aug. 9/2 Web- 
bings, gorings, suspenders and braces. 

2 . The action of ploughing a ‘goreL Also 
concr. »= Gore sb.^ i b. 

X780 A. Young 'Tour Irel. I. xo Plough with oxen four in 
a plough ; but in goring, or cross-plowing, six. 1886 S. IV. 
Line. Gloss., GormgSy tlie uneven triangular bits at the side 
of a field which does not form a paralleTogram. 

atirib, X863 pfmL R. Ap^/c. Soc. XX fV. 11. .joy It is not 
everybody that cares to detain a powerful engine over an 
awkward headland, or the finishing of a ‘goring ^corner. 

^ Goring (go's'rir)), ppl. [f. Goee zi.i -j- -ing-.] 
T'hat gores or pierces. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch.,^ Hen. V, cc, The Stronger 
Squadron of the french fell in Vpon the goreing .stakes. 
X700 Dryden Fables, Pal. ^ A rciU n, 2,^0 He spurred his 
fiery steed With goring rowels to provoke iiis speed. «i7xi 
Ken Preparative Poet. Wks. 1721 IV, 76 With goring 
Thorns, anti fieiy Darts. 1839 F, E. Paget Cur. Cumber* 
worth 72 Wild, mad, goring monsters. 
fg, xs/S Gorgious^ Gallery Gallant Inueniions, Loners 
lyfe. Such goring gripes, such heapes of hideous harmes. 
1686 F. Spence tr. Vanlla's Ho, A/edids Bs The burgers 
of that city having made mighty goaring railleries, and 
infamous sauyrs on the .subject of his youth. 

Goring (gd^'riij), ppl. aPt^ [f. Gore v.^ + -ing i^.] 
P'ormiiig a gore, tut goring cut in tbe form of 
a gore. 

1637 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram, vii, 32 The, maine 
sailc must bee cut goring.^ X794 Rigging ^ Seamomskip I. 
91 Topmast. .studding .sails [are cut] with goring leeches. 
Ibid. I. 136 The cloth at the tack is cut goring to the nock. 
Gorisoun, ? variant of Garcion, GaRSON. 
c Z330 Amis 4- A7uiL 2449 With hem many a stoute gort- 
suun, With knyghtes and squiers faie. 

Gorkem, obs. form of Gherkin. 

1699 Evelyn Aceiaria (1729) 176 Take the Gorkems, or 
smaller Cucumbers. 

Gorlin igpulin). Sc. Al«o gorling, gordlin. 
[f. GoRircf, Goeblin.] An unfledged bird, a 
nestling; a very young person. 

X731 Ramsay Town’Coutic. Edin. 27 It griev’d me 

., By Carlings and Coriings To be sae sair oppre.st, 1804 
Tarras Poems 3 Or hath the gled or foomart, skaithfu’ beast, 
Stown off the hntie gordlins frae the nest ? 1850 Whistle- 
bwkie iScQt. Songs) (3890) Ser. n. Songs A’x/wrj/ 33 The 
wee bird .. That feeds its gapin’ gorlins a’. 3878 Cumbld. 
Gloss, s, V ,, ' As neakkt as a jgorlin' 
atirik *7j^ I>Avm.soN SHtsons 4 He. .sploiting, strikes 
the siane his grany hit, Wi’ pistol screed, shot frae his 
orlin dqup. x8a4 Mactaggart Gallovid. EncycL, Gorlin,, 
air,. .That hair on young birds before the feathers cometh. 

Goriria(b.j, variant of Goemaw, 

Gorzaagon, variant of Goemogon. Ohs. 
Gorman, gormandCe : sec Gourmand. 
GormandiJse (gfimfedoiz), sb. Forms: 5 
groraandiso, gormandyse, 6 gourmandic©, 6-7 
gourmaadiae* *y«e, 6-7 giirmaxi-, -mon.-, -mim- 
dise, -iz8, -yse, d-q gormandise, 6~ gormandize, 
gourmandise. \yA.^.gourmandiseyi.gQurmandP\ 
f a. Excessive and voracious eating ; gluttony 
(ob$P). b. The habits, tastes, or perceptions cha- 
racteristic of a Gourmand; iruliilgence or con- 
noisseurship in 'good eating’. Now chiefly as an 
alien word (spelt s^urmandisi). 

«X4^ Kni* de la T&ur{xBM) X15 Excesse and groman- 
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aise in etyng and drinkinge werithe ayenst the body and 
the soule. *533 Elyot Casi. Hdthe n. i. (1541) 16 b, 
Forseene alwaye that they eate without gourmandyse. 
1566 Horace^ Sat. i, v, C v b, Gurmimdyse is fellow- 

shyp, for so the worlde it calls. 1663 Bp. Patrick Farabi 
Pilgr. xxxii. u668) 389 If it be but sanctified with a Ser- 
mon, Gourmandise is innocent in their account, xyzx in 
Bailey. 1814^ Byron Lei. to Moore 9 Apr., All this gor- 
mandise was in honour of Lent. 1833 Macaulay in Tre- 
velyan Li/e^ ^ Lett, I. v. 336, I am to dine on Thursday 
with the Fishmongers' Company, the first Company for 
gourmandise in the world. 1849 Thackeray Pendentiis I. 
XX. 185 While the reckless young Amphitryon delighted to 
show his hospitality and skill in gourmandise, 1870 Miss 
Broughton Red as Rose 1. 289 Not that this right-hand 
neighbour labours under any excessive gourmandise. 1879 
Miss Yonge Cameos Ser. iv, xxiii. 250 He followed his life- 
long passion ; not merely for gormandize, but (or gluttony. 

Gormandize (gp’imandaiz), v. Forms: 6 
gourmandico, -ys3y 6-7 gurmandize, 7-9 gour- 
maiidise,-iz0,(7go(ti)rm.ondise, -ize, gor-,gar- 
mundiz©) , 7-- gormandize, [f. Gormandize sd.'] 
1 , intr. To eat like a glutton; to feed voraciously. 
1548 Elyot Diet, S.V. Cibus, Tngurgiiare se cibis, .. 
to gourmandyse to eate vnmoderately. 1596 Shaks. 
Merck, V. n. v. 3 Thou shalt not gurmandize As thou ha.st 
done with me. 1628 Withb:r Brit. Rememb. vi. 1565 Like 
hungry Curres, some alwayes gurmandize. 1693 Congreve 
in Dryden's Juvenal (1697) 284 If mod’rate Fare and 
Abstinence, I prize In publick, yet in private Gormondize. 
1:768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat, (1852) 11 . 485 The rich gorman- 
dized upon their dainties, 1802 Bingley Anim,^ Biog. 
(1813) 1 . 97 Their [monkeys’] eyes., painted their inquietude, 
their passion to gormandize. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp, 
xvi. (1856) 124 Gormandizing on the blubber of our game. 

SI. tram. To devour greedily, to gobble up, to 
take in eagerly, lit, andy^. 

1603 H. Crosse Vertnes Commni. (1878) 88 To gurman- 

dize and waste in excesse the good blessings of God. 1603 
Drayton Bar. IVars vr. xxiii. 130 The pamper’d stomack . , 
Casts vp the surfeit lately gurmundiz a. z6z6 T. H[aw- 
KiNs] Gauss in* s Holy Crt. 18 Meere bankrupts, who have 
allready gourmandized theyr Nobility. 1635 Pagitt 
Christianogr, 205. I lament that.. their livings.. should be 
sacrilegiously gormandized. 1637 Hey wood Dial, Man- 
hater Wks. 1874 VI. 191 He hath gormandiz’d a whole 
hog at a feast. 177S Adair Amer. Ind. ico They gor- 
mandize .such a prodigious quantity of strong food, as [etc.]. 
1886 C. D. Warner Their Pilgrimage xv. (1888) 320 The 
..group who have taken all the best seats in the bow, with 
the intention of gormandizing the views, a 1887 H. W. 
Beecher in Prott. from Plym. Pulpit 220 To 

gormandise books is as wicked as to gormandise food. 

1 3 . To feed to excess ; to satiate. Obs. 

1604 T. Wright Passions iv. ii. § 2. 128 It is impossible 
that he .should be continent in mind, that accustometh to 
gormandize his belly. 1645 R. Beake Lei.fr. Sommer 1 si. 
m Prynne Discov. Prodig. Stars ^ Firebrands App. (1646) 
4 Their bellies and stomacks being well gormondized. 
1682 Mrs. Behn City Heiress i. i, You cram the Brethren, 
gormandizing all Comers and Goers. 1773 J. Ross Fra- 
tricide V. 604 (MS.) Ripping up The bowels of my Son to 
gormandize His fell voracity. 

1 i 4 . As transl. of F.R-ourmander, to keep in check. 
1603 Florio Montaigne n. xi. (1632) 238 , 1 know a man may 
gourmandize the earnest and thought-confounding violence 
of that pleasure. 

Gormandizer (gp'imandoizoi).^ [f. Gorman- 
dize V, +-ek 1 .] One who gormandizes, a glutton. 

1389 Rider Eng.-Lat. Agorraandiser or greate eater. 
1615 Crooks Body of Man 64 Those that are great gor- 
mandizers are sayd to be.. borne for their bellies. 1663 
J . Wksb Stone-Heng (1^25) 227 From the Licentiousness of 
this Gurround . ,we brand all luxurious and profuse People 
with the Nick-name of Gurmundizers. ^ vjx^xx. PanciroUus* 
Rerum Mem. L i. i. 5 A Gormandizer punish’d for his 
Gluttony. 1807-8 W. IpiNG Salmag, (1824) ^00 When the 
guzzlers, the gormandizers, and the wine-bibbers meet 
together.^ 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1 . 358 In the 
gormandizers, .who have long habituated themselves to the 
luxuries of the table. 

Hence O-OTmaadirajeresa [-ess], a female glutton. 
1842 Thackeray Fits-hoodle Papers Wks, 1879 K VII, 2ro 
There is no reason why she should be.. an ogress, a horrid 
gormandiseress. 

Gormandizmsf ^pumandoizig), vbl. sb, [f. 
as prec, + -iNol.j The action of the vb. Gor- 
mandize ; excessive eating, gluttony. Also attrib, 
1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. /f^, v. v. 57 Leaue gourmandizing : 
Know the Graue doth gape For thee [etc.]. 163a C. B. 
Stapylton Herodian 48 His night disports and gormandiz- 
ing diet, attb&x Holyday Juvenal 260 Not so much gour- 
mandizing, as daintiness, seems here to be intended. 1835 
W. Irving Tour Prairies xxvii, A rude kind of feasting, 
or rather gormandizing, prevailed throughout the camp. 
1837 — Capt. Bonneville III. 15 The gormandizing powers 
of this worthy, were, at first, matters of surprise and merri- 
ment. 1889 jEssopp of Friars hi. 155 The weak 

point in the monastic life of the thirteenth century was 
the gormandizing. 

Gormandizing (gfimandoizig),/y>/. a. [f. as 
prec. + -ING^.] That gormandizes; gluttonous. 

1396 Bp. W. Barlow Three Serm. hi. 119 That Gurman- 
dizing glutton who spent so much vpon his paunch daily. 
1637 S. PuRCHAS Pol. Flying-Ins. 329 Against these gour- 
mandizeing Epicures God grieveth and denounceth a ,woe. 
1712 Arbuthnot John Bull iii. ix, Retrench but a sirloin 
of beef and a peck-loaf in a week, from thy gormandizing 
stomach. 1865 Trollope Belton Est. xvii. 195 A regiment 
of lazy, gormandizing servants. 

Gormaund, obs. form of Gourmand. 
Gormaw. Sc. and north, dial. Also 8-9 gor- 
ma(li, 9 gormer, goxmow. See also Goul-mau, 
[? f. Gore sbf + Maw ; cf. Gorbelly.] The cor- 
morant. 


8or 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxhi. 77 The golk, the gormaw, 
and the gled, Beft him with buffettis quhill he bled. 1722 
Ramsay Eagle Sf Robin Redbr. 15 Greidy Gleds and slie 
Gormahs. 1847-78 Halliwell, Gorma^ a cormorant. North, 
1893 NorUmmbld, Gloss.i Gormer^ the cormorant, 
b. (See quot.) 

1808 8a Jamieson, Gormaw, ,, a glutton, Lanarks. 1878 
Cnmbld. Gloss., Gormow, a clownish fellow ; sometimes ap- 
plied to a great eater. 

tGo’rmogon. Obs. Also gormagon. [Mean- 
ingless : pseudo Chinese.] A member of a society 
imitating the Freemasons, founded early in the 
1 8th c. 

1725 7 wo Letters in Grand Mystery of Freemasons {eid.. 2) 
13 The Venerable Order of Gormogous having been brought 
into England by a Chinese Mandarin. 1729 H. Carey 
Poems fed. 3) 206 'I’he Masons and the Gormogons Are 
laughing at one another. 1731 Daily Jnd. 28 Oct. in N. 

Q. Ser. IV. IV. 441/2 By command of theVolgi. A general 
Chapter of the .. Ancient Order of Gor-mogon will be held 
[etc.]. 1743 Pope Dune. iv. 576 One Rose a Gregorian, one 
a Gormogon. [Ah/^.] A sort of Lay-brothers, Slips from 
the Root of the Free -Masons. 1747 Gray Lett. Wks. 1884 
II. 166, I reckon next weekw'e shall hear you are a free- 
Mason, or a Gormogon at least. 2791 ‘ G. Gambado ’ Ann. 
Horsem. v. (2809) 87 The art of riding before a lady on 
a double horse, vulgarly termed h la gormagon, 

Gormundize, obs, form of Gormandize, 
Gornard(e, obs. form of Gurnard, 

Gorr, obs. form of Gor 2 . 

Gorrah: see Go rah. 

Gorre, var. Gor 3 ; obs. £ Gore $bX and v ^ 
t Gorrel. Obs. Also 4, 6-7 gorrell, sgorell, 
(7 gorill). [a. OF. ^orel, gorreau, a pig, hog, 
related to OF. gore fern., sow : of unknown origin.] 

1 . A fat-paunched person. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vir. xiii. (2495') 232 Crampe 
that comyth of replycyon fallyth ofte to fatte men and 
fie.sshly and well fedde and gorrelles. 14. . MS. Laud. 4x6 
If. 61 b, Glotony that gorell is }>e vjte synne. That men vse 
oft in delicat fedyng of mete. 2622 Cotgk., BredaiUer, a 
gorbelly, gorrell, gu Ich, fatguts. 

2 . ? A youth, lad, boy. 

2330 Palsgr. 226/2 Gorrell a great ladde, pautonnier. 
2347 Salesbury Welsh Diet., Llank ne rhokas, a gorrell. 
2663 Cotton Scarron. iv. (1741) 72 She the small Ascanius 
takes . . And in her lap on tuft of Sorrel Laying the little 
wanton Gorrel [etc.]. 

3 . Comb., 2A, gorrel -guts {fS&o gorr elled-)', gorr el- 
bellied adj. 

2582 J. Bell H added s Afts%u. Osor. A vj b. It is an easie 
matter for every common rascall to vomitt out disdaynefull 
names of infamous persons as. .Epicures, gorrel Iguttes, and 
monsters. 15. . Old Tom of Bedlam in Reliq. A tic. E. Poet. 
(1823) III. 290 Gorrel-belfyed Bacchus, gyant-like, Bestryd 
a strong-beere barrell. c 2643 in Roxb, Ball. (2886) VI. 322 
But if you'r drunk, your wits are sunk, And gorill'd guts 
will quarrel. 

Gorrie, obs. form of Gory. 

Gorrogh, variant of Curbach. 

2670 Milton Hist, Eng. in. Wks. (2851) 104 The Scots and 
Piets . . from their Gorroghs, or Leathern Frigats, pour out 
themselves in swarms upon the Land. 1674-82 in Blount 
Glossogr, 

Gors, variant of Goece, Obs, 

Gorse (gF-is)* Forms : 1-6, 9 dial, gorst, (i, 9 
dial, gors, gost), 6-7 gorsse, 7 gosse, 7-9 goss, 
(9 gor2(©, dial, gurs), 6- gorse. Also pi. i gor- 
stas, 4 -©2, 5 -es, 6 gorsses, 9 gorses. [OK 
Rvrst (gors, gost) Indogenxianic type *ghrzdo-, 
whence L. hordeum barley ; cf. the ablaut- variant 
G. gerst barley. The root-notion of something 
bristly or prickly is applicable to both plants.] 

1 . The prickly shrub Uhx europssus; common 
furze or whin, 

^723 Corpus Gloss, 97 Aegesta, gors. Ibid. 2262 Voluma, 
gor.st. € gq^ Rushw. Gosp. M^aXt, vii. 26 Ah he somnisaj? 
of kornum winbeg^r okk® of gorstum ficos. c 2050 Martyrol, 
tE.E.T.S.) i460nwildu horskset k^ bine dro7;Gn on gorstas 
ond on komas. 13. . E. E, Allit. P. B. 99 Waytez gorstez 
& greuez, if ani gomez lyggez. 1388 Wyclip Isa. Iv. 13 A 
fir tre schal grow for a gorst [ether fir-se], xipb^ Nottingham 
Rec. II. 4<x> Wodde, gorstes, brome, or any oder thing 
growyng. 1523 Fitzherb. 6 b, Yet may he laufully 

fall and selle all the wode, brome, gorse, ifyrs . . and suche 
other. 2577 B. Googe HereshacEs Huso. ii. <1586) 92 b, 
The branches are^ full of prickles as the Gorst is. 1610 
Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 280 Tooth'd briars, sharpe firzes, prick- 
ing gosse, & thorns, a 1633 Corbet Iter Bor. (2647) 342 
Loe where Richmond in a bed of gorsse Encampt himself 
orenight, and all his force. 1692 Act 4 Will. <§• Mary c. 23 
§ 9 No person.. shall presume to burne between the second 
day of February and Twenty fourth of June any Grig Ling 
Heath Furz Gosse or Feme. 2784 Cowper Task i. 528 I'he 
common overgrown with fern, and rough With prickly goss. 
2808 Scott Marm. in. i, Sprung from the gorse the timid 
roe. 2839 Brittany iii, 23, I class gorse among 

the crops, because it is regularly sown . . as winter food for 
horses. 2878 FrasePs^ Mag. XVIII. 593 Where gorses 
gleam with golden smile. 1882 Ouida Maremma 1 . 62 
Grand level stretches of gorse and brushwood. 

2 . = Juniper. 

<?2ocK> Sace, Leechd. II. 72 lunipeii k^et is gorst. <72263 
Voc. Plants in Wr.-Wiilcker 558/24 luniperii, geneiure, 
gorst. 2879 Britten & Holland Plant-n. 214 Gorst. . . 
Juniperus communis. 

3 . attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., 2& gorse- 
-bud, -bush, -common, -cover, -covert, -fence, -hedge, 
-tree ; b. instrumental, as gorse-covered, -grown. 
Also gorse-bird, -linnet, the common linnet; 


gors© -ebat, -hatch., -batcher, -thatcher, local 
names for the whinchat, stonechat, wheatear, and 
linnet; gorse-dnek (see quot.); gorse-kid, a 
bundle of gorse. 

2883 SwAiNSON ProYK Names Birds 65 Linnet. ..From its 
frequenting downs and open moors abounding in furze or 
whin, it is called— *Gor.se bird, Gorse hatcher, Gorse 
thatcher,,. Gorse linnet, i860 G. H. K. in Vac. Tour. 243 
We have,. the cratklingof the *gorse-buds . , to tell us that 
nature never sleeps. 2823 Examiner 26 Apr. 260/2 They., 
threw him into a *gorse-bush, 2848 Zoologist VI. 2290 In 
G[louce.stershire 3 it [the stonechat] is the *gorsechat. ^ 2860 
G. H. K. in Vac, Tour. 243 A *gorse common, baking in the 
summer sun. 2780 in Egerton-Warburton Hunt. Songs 
(2883) Introd. 21 At this meeting a fox was found for the first 
time in the new *gorse cover. 1848 Zoologist VI. 2290 The 
landrail, .in the more western part a ‘ gurs ^or * *gors duck ’. 
2895 Daily News 28 May 8/6 About five-and-twenty horses 
entered the ring to begin, but after a big ordeal over *gorse 
fences . . this number was reduced to seven. 1832 R. S. 
Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) 321 They now ^ot,. into 
a very rushy, s(quashy, '’‘■gorse-grown pasture. 2848 Zoologist 
VI. 2137 *Gorse-batch, or ‘gorse-hatcher ’ fappUed to the 
female and young of the wheatear]. 2888 B'. Hume Mad. 
Midas I. iii, Di^aded into fields by long rows of *gorse 
hedges. 1661 Ph. Henry (1882) 79 Two hundred of 

^Gorse kids {printed Goose Kids] cost 6y. 8rf. / 1883 Daily 
News X Dec. 2/1 , 1 hope nobody knows what it is to sit (down 
recklessly on a gorsekid. 2848 ZoologisiNl. 2258 The linnet 
is a ‘ ^gorse linnet’, a ‘ grey linnet 2896 R. B. Sharpe 
Handbk Birds Gt. Brit. 45 The gorse-bushes being such 
a favourite nesting place that in many places the bird is 
known as the ‘ Gorse ‘ Linnet, cx^e^o Promp. Parv.2o^{x 
*Govstys tr& .. supra in 

Hence Gorsed ppl. a., topped with gorse. 

2870 Daily News 6 June, He [a hor.se] . . showed the way 
over the gorsed hurdles, jumping readily from the hand. 

Gorsoon, variant of Gossoon. 

Gorsy a. Also 6 gorsty, 7 gorssi©, 9 

gors©y. [f. Gorse + -y 1 .] a. Abounding in, 
covered with gorse. b. Of or pertaining to 
gorse. 

2523 Fitzherb. Surv. xxv. (2539) 49 Gorsty grounde, the 
whiche hath ben errable grounde. 2623 New Direct. Plant- 
ing Timber A 4 b, For the planting in Barren, Champion, or 
Gorssie grounds. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Jampnum, 
Furze or Gorse ; also gorsy Ground. 2766 Pennant Zool. 
(2768) II. 272 With us it is common on gorsy grounds.^ 2829 
E. Jesse Jrnl, Nat. 158 This songster [the linnet], .lives in 
society, frequenting open commons and gorsy fields. 1870 
Disraeli Lothair xiii. 55 Sometimes a gorsy dell and some- 
times a great spread of antlered fern. 1^5 Mrs. Pirkis 
Lady Lovelace II. xxix. 120 A fresh gorsy smell. 

Gort, variant of Gorge, Obs. 
t Gory, sb. slang, Obs,’^'- (See quot.) 

2822 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Gory, a term synonymous 
with cove, gill or gloak, and like them, commonly used in 
the descriptive. 

Gory (g6»*ri), a. Also 6 gorrie, 6-8 goary, 7 
go(a)ri©. [f. Gore jAI + -y^.] 
tl. Of blood: Gore-like, clotted. Ohs, 
a 1347 Surrey Mneid n. (1557) B j, Whose sacred fillettes 
all be sprinkled were With filth of gory blod, and venira 
rank. 2590 Spenser F. Q. 1. xi. 22 Forth flowed fresh A 
gushing river of blacke gory blood. 

2 . Covered with gore, stained with blood, bloody, 

<7x480 Henryson Mor. Fab. 38 Thy gorrie gumes and thy 

bludie snout. 2603 Shaks. Macb, iii. iv. 51 Neuer shake 
Thy goary lockes at me. 2637 Milton Lycidas 62 His 
goary visage down the stream was sent. 2655 Marvell 
xsf Anniv. Govt. Protector 130 The monster, .shrinking to 
her Roman denn impure, Gnashes her goary teeth, a 1732 
Gay Poems (1745) I. 17 He . . tears with goary mouth the 
screaming prey. 2783 Burns Winter Nt, 45 Mad Ambi- 
tion's gory hand. 2824 Scott Ld. of Isles vi. xvi, Away 
the gory axe he threw, 1:2869 Ld. C. E, Paget AuioUog. vii. 
(2896) 222 The other [hand] held the gory head of a Greek 
just decapitated, 

3 . -Bloody 4. 

2586 Warner Alb. Eng. t, vi. (2612) 22 Cerberus with 
goarie blowes did chace The wounded and the wearie 
Knight. x6oi ? Marston Pasquil Kaih.\, 15 The Pistoll 
is discharg’d ; The Act of gone murder is perform’d. 2606 
Shaks. 7'r. ^ Cr. iv. v. 123 The obligation of our blond 
forbids A gorie emulation ’twixt vs twaine. 

4 . Resembling gore ; blood-red. rare, (Cf. 
Bloody 7.) Gory dew ; name of a minute freshwater 
alga (see quot.). 

2822 Byron Heaven <5* E. i. iii. 222 Until the clouds look 

f ory With the blood reeking from each battle-plain. 2862 
I. Macmillan Fooin.fr. Nature 147 [A] curious plant 
closely allied to the red snow is the Palmella cmenta or 
Gory Dew. 2877 Lady Brassey Voy. Sunbeam xv, (1878) 
268 Waves of blood-red, fiery, liquid lava . . rushed up the 
face of the cliffs to toss their gory spray high in the air. 

Goryd local, [ad. Welsh cored a weir.] 

A kind of fishing-weir. 

1873 /i <7^ 36 <5* 37 Viet. c. 71 Sched. 3 License Duties., 
For each, .garth, goryd, box, crib, or cruive, o- 

j Gorz(e, dial, form of Gorse, 

' Gos, short for Goshawk. 

1786 Burns Brigs of Ayr 6S Swift as the Gos drives on 
the wheeling hare. 2892 Field 7 Mar. 337/1 The mantle of 
snow is a fatal hander to a day's hawking, either with * gos 
or peregrine. 

Gos, variant of Gosse Obs, 
t Gos — GoS s : see God sb. 14 a. 

2599 [? Peelb] Sir Clyomon Fja, Gos bones, turne in that 
sheep there. 

Gos, obs. form of Goose. 

Gose-: see Gos- or Goose-. 

Gosesotner(e, obs. form of Gossamer. 
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GOSPEL. 


Gosll (g:^?J). [Mindngf pronunc. of God.] An oath 
or exclamation, (JBjf) ^0s/i / 

*757 Foote Antlwr lu Wks. 1799 I. 147 Then there’s 
highest— and lowest, by gosh. C1804 C. K, Sharpe Corr, 
(1888) I. 210, 1 promise, by Gosh (which is the most elegant 
and classical oath imaginable). X870 Ramsay Remin. ii. led. 
18) 26 Such minced oaths as . . lo.sh ! gosh I and lovanendie ! 
y*. 1873 Lvtton Ken. Chillingly viii, By gosh 1 i never heard 
that before, 

Gosliawk ; Forms : i g6shafoc, -uc, 

4- 7 eoshauk(0, -hawke, 6 gosehauke, (5-6 
gois(s)lialk, 7 goshalk), 6-7 goosse-liawk(e, 6 
goushake, 7 -ha'wke,goslihawk3,7~9 goss-hawk, 
4,6- goshawk. \ 0 \L gSs-hafoc^ i. gSs Goose 
•i- hafoc Hawk ; cf. ON , gds^aukr.'] A large short- 
winged hawk {^Asturpahmibarius, and other species). 

cxooo .(jElfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker Aucarms, 

goshafuc, cxo^o Aj^s. Voc, ibid. 285/2 Aai/ilor^ goshafoc. 
13. K. All’s. 483 Him thoughte a goshauk with gret flyght 
Setlith on his beryng. 139^ Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xiu 
hi. {149s) 4H The go.snawke is in fayrnesse of fethers moost 
l^>-ke to tne Ostrych. 14S6 Bk, St. Allans D iv, Ther is a 
(Joshawke, and that hauke Ls for a yeman. c isao A. Wyn- 
DES»KE in Ellis Orig. Lett. Sen ni. (1846) L 227 There hathe 
been . . an Ayerye of goosse hawks contynually there bred- 
yng. 1599 T. M[ouFETj Silkimrmes yi Fierce goshawkes 
with the Phesants bad no warre, 181* Sc. Bk. Rates in 
Kalyburtofls Ledger (1867) 313 Halkis called. .Goshalki.s 
the halk xv/ii 1681 Flavel Meth. Grace vii. 145 A wicked 
minister is the devil’s gosshawk, that goes a birding for hell I 
*774 Goldsm. Kai. Hist. (1776) V. 128 The kite or the goss- 
hawk approach their prey sxde-ways. x8io Scott Lady of 
L, III. X, Shrill As goss-hawk’s whistle on the hill. 1865 
Cornhill Mag, May 626 CSoshawks . . have no chance with 
anything faster than a rising pheasant ; they are excellent 
for rabbits. 1890 Thompson m Proc. U.S. Nat. Museum 
(1891) XIII. 527 Accipiter atricapillus^ American Goshawk- 
attrib. 1818 Scott PJrt, Midi, xxxix, She hadna the same 
gos.s-hawk glance that makes the skin creep. 

Goslien (g^“*Jen). [Heb. the fertile land 
allotted to tlie Israelites in Egypt, in which there 
was light during the plague of darkness.] Used 
allusiTely for : A place of plenty or of light. 

161X R, Bolton Com/, Walh'ng {162$) Thou shalt not 
find such another illightened Goshen, as this Hand, wherein 
we dwell, 1683 Apol. Prot. France ii. 17, 1 leave you now 
toi judge whether they are to blame to seek for light in some 
(5oshen, 1759 R. Shirra in Johnston Rem. (1850) 133 
Thereby a land becomes a Goshen — a Valley of Vision, 

Scott Monast, i, The possessions of these Abbeys were each 
a sort of Goshen, enjoying the calm light of peace and im- 
munity. 1890 Chamb, yml. 14 June 369 The tiny dormice 
gathering their winter hoards from the (Joshens of nuts below. 

GosEenite (g^«*J&3it). Min. [Named by 
Shepard 1844 after Goshen in Massachusetts, where 
it is found : see -ite.J A colourless variety of beryl. 

1844 C U. Shepard Min. r. 143 Goshenite . . [occurs] in 
rounded crystals with rough surfaces. xSfiS Dana Min. 
(ed. s) *46 Goshenite i.s a colorless or white variety. 
Goship, obs. form of Gossip. 

Gosibrede, obs. form of GossipbbDw 
G osimore, obs. form of Gossamer. 

Goslarite (gi7'zlar3it), Min. [Named by 
Haidinger 1845 ; 1 Goslotr a locality in the Hartz, 
where it is found + -ITB.] A native sulphate of zinc. 

XS49 Nicol Min. 329 Goslarite, HaitEnger; Sulphate of 
rittc. 1884 in Dana Min. 647. 

Go'Slet. U. S. [f. Goose + -let.] (See quot) 

.1884-S Riverside Nat. Hist fi888) IV. 342 A few diminu- 
tive species of geese, the so-called goslets (.Netiepus). 

Gos lettuce, variant of Cos httucc : see Cos. 
1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekfr. (1778) ii Split the 
bundled part of three goss lettuces into four quarters. 1814 
Lamb Lett. (1837) I. 332 What has gone of . . M — and bis 
gos-lettuces? 

Gosling (gf’zlijj')* Forms: a. 5 gesly2ig(e, 
gesseling, 6~g So. gaisliix(g, 7-9 dial, gosling, 
(6 So. gaysling, 7 gazeling). 4-5 gosselyng, 

5- 6 gos(e)lyng(e, (6 goaelyng), 6-7 go(o)s(e)- 
ling, 7-9 goslin, (7 gosselin, gooselin, goze- 
Hng), 6- gosling. [Prob. the a form is the earlier : 
ME.ges/yng a. ON. gses/ing-r (Sw., Da. gdsiing\ 
f. gds Goose sb. : see -liko. The form surviving 
in standard Eng. was prob. a new formation on MK 
gbs Goose + -ling ; the shortening of the vowel is 
normal in formations of this kind.] 

1 . A young goose. 

a. <71425 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 638/17 Hie ancemius^ 
geslyng. 1483 Caih. Angl 154/2 A Geslynge (A. Gesseling), 
anceruius, 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 39 GaysUngis cryit quhilk 
quhilk. ^ *653 Urqdhaht Rabelais x. xii. Whether had you 
rather ride on a gesling or lead a sow in a Leash ? z868 
Atkinson Cleveland Gloss.^ Gesling. 

S. c 1430 Lydg. Nars^ Shepe G. ipx in Pol. Rel. ^ L, 
Poems (i866) 21 The goo.s with her gosselyngis to swyme in 
the lake, c 1440 P romp, Pam. 204/2 Goselynge, ancerulus. 
X465 Mann. <y Housek. Exp. (Roxb.) 296 Item, my mastyr 
pajd her for a gander, iiij. bredegese, and v. goslynges, . . 
liij.jr. a i5a9SKELTONJ2‘.A'w/i:wjF«rjg"46oTwo goslynges, That 
were noughty froslynaes. 1603 Owen Pemhrokesk, (1891) 
118 Yt is saied that this fish {Salmon] and the gooselinge 
concurre in growth. 1^24 Swurr Drapieds LettPSTks,. 1755 
V. ir. 746 Nature hath instructed even a brood of goslings 
to stick together, while the kite is hovering over their heads, 
i8ai Clark ViU. Miastr. I, 18 Other losses too the dames 
recite, Of chick, and duck, and gosling gone astray. 

Proverbs. 1523 Skelti »n Carl. Laurel 1431 Whan the rayme 
rayneth and the gose wynkith, I.ytill wotith the goslyng 
what the gose thinkith. 1562 J. Heywood Pnm. 4 Epigr. 
(3867) 159 He that medleth with all thyng, may .shooe the 
goslyng, *589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie in. xxiv. (Arb.) 297 A 


woman will weepe for pitie to see a gosling goe barefoote. 
1590 Greene Neuer too late (1600) 25 As warie as shee was, 
yet the old Goose could spie the gosling winke. ^ 1862 
Hislop Prov. Scot, 9 A gude goose may hae an ill gaislin. 

2 . Jig. A foolish, iiiexperieuced person j one wiio 
is young and ‘ green 

1607 Shaks. Cor. V. iii. 35 He neuer Be such a Gosling 
to obey instinct. 1631 Brathwait Whimzies^ Ballad- 
monger 19 Guarded with a janizarie of costermongers, and 
countrey gooselings. 1650 B. Discolliunninm 21 He let 
them . . returne home like Goslings as they went. 1766 Gray 
Lei. to Nic halls 26 Aug., You are a green go.sling .* I was 
at the same age (very near) as wise as you. 1818 Scott Hr, 
Lamm. XXV, ‘Did ever ony man see sic a .set of green- 
gaislings?’ 1824 Mrs. Cameron Pink Tippet ii. 30* What 
a gosling you are, child ^ said Mrs, Price, ‘you know 
noming ’. 

appositive. 1771 Bachelor (1773) L 75 The sentiments of 
such a gosling criti c would not be worth no tice. 1780 Cow per 
Progr. Err. 379 Surprised at all they meet, the gosling 
pair, With awkward gait, stretched neck, and sdly stare Dis- 
cover huge cathedrals built with stone. 

3 . The figure of a gosling. 

o^iSSS More Wks. 1224 Make goselinges in the ashes with 
a .sticice a.s children doi. 

4 . A catkin or blossom on a tree (see qiiots.). 

1706 PhillH'S (ed. Kersey), kind of Substance 

that grows upon a Nut-tree. 1721 in Bailey. *736 Ain.s- 
WORTH Lat. Diet, i, Ooslin on a nut tree, nucanientum. 
1766 Pennant Brit. ZooL (1768J 11. 304 Its nest . . lined 
with the goslin or cotton of the sallow. 1847-78 Halliwell, 
Goslings, the blossoms of the willow. 

6. attrib. and Comb.^ as gosling-colour, gos- 
ling-green {sb. and a.), a pale yellowish green ; 
gosling-grass, -weed, local names for Galhmi 
Aparino^ Goose-orass 2 (Britten & Holland). 

1552 Huloet, Goslynge weade herbe, Riteba minor, xfioo 
Q. Eliz. Wardr. in Nichols Progr. Q. Eliz. {1823) 111. 509 
item, one ebak and a saufegarde of gozelinge-colour taphata. 
X756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 1 . 102 It turns to a pale yellow 
or gosling green with alcalies. 1766 Goldsm, Pic. IP’, xii, His 
waistcoat wa.s of a gosling green, 1807 P. Gass yrnl, 146 W e 
found the southwest branch . . of a goslin-green colour. 1835 
Longf. Ouire-Mer (1851) 285 The nice little man in goslaig- 
green. 

Gosope, obs. form of Gossip sb. 

Gospel (gp’spel), .rA Forms: 1-5 godspel(l, 
3-4 goddspel(l, 4 godspelle, gosspell, 4-7 gos- 
pell(e, 5 gospeel, gospille, 6 ghospel(i(e, 3- 
gospei. \OE. godspel.^ doubtless orig. sp&l (see 
Good a. and Spell xA), good tidings (cf. Idb spel 
evil tidings', a rendering of the L. bom admmlidtio 
{Corpus Gloss. Int. 1 17) or bonus nuntius (‘ Euuan- 
gelium^ id est, bonum nuntium,godspel I 00. f 1050 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 314/8), which was current as an 
explanation of the etymological sense of L. ovan^ 
geiium, Gr. tbayyikwv (see Evangely). Cf. Goth. 
piupspilWn ‘ to preach the gospel ’ 
f. phip-s good + spiUbn to announce (cogn. w. 
Spell). When the phrase gdd spel was adopted 
as the regular translation of evangelium^ tlie 
ambiguity of its written form led to its being inter- 
preted as a compound, gdd-spel, f. God -i spel in the 
sense * discourse ^ or * story ^ The mistake was very 
natural, as the resulting sense was much more 
obviously appropriate than that of * good tidings ’ 
for a word which was chiefly known as the name 
of a sacred book or of a portion of the liturgy. 
F'rom OE. the word passed, in adapted forms, into 
the languages of the Teutonic peoples evangelized 
from England : OS. godspell, OHG. got spel I ^ ON. 
gud~.)go 6 spiall\ in each case the form ot the first 
element shows unequivocally that it was identified 
with God, not with goo.L The ON. form has survived 
into mod.Icel.; the continental Teut. langs. early 
discarded the word for adaptions of L. evangelinm. 
Although the 0 in OE. gOdspel would necessuivily in time 
have been shortened by the regular operation of phonetic 
law, it does not appear that this process could have taken 
place early enough to account for the form of the word in 
OS. and (3HG. The iorya g&dspeliaxvisX therefore (a,s above 
explained) be due to a misinterpretation of the written form, 
originating before the word, had any oral currency.] 

1 , *■ The glad tidings (of the kingdom of God) ’ 
announced to the world by Jesus Christ. Hence, 
the body of religious doctrine taught by Christ and 
His apostles ; the Christian revelation, religion or 
dispensation. Often contrasted with the Law., i.e. 
the Old Testament dispensation. Phrase, to preach, 
•f minister the gospel. 

C950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt, ix, 35 De haelend . . bodade god- 
spell [so ciocx>,«4^f, Gasp,, ctx6o Hatton G<wr/.godspel]nces. 
m2o5 Lay. 29507 Austin ki scalt.,beode )>cx godes godd- 
spel. *297 R. Glouc i Rolls) *529 Seinte peter, .sende seint 
Marc . . vor to preche hen gospel that he adde imaked. 
ci3fe> Wyclif Set. Wh. III. 348 l?ci letten hem for to 
preche, and speciali Cristis gospel. *3&i -y A cts xx. 24 The 
gospel of the grace of God. — Eph. i. *3 Whanne 5e 
hadden herd the word of treuthe, rcsceyueden the gospel of 
3oure heekhe. 1548 UdalL, etc, Erasm. Par. Luke ix, 88 b, 
Thei had.. debarred a certain man from the fraternitee of 
mynistryog: the ghospel !. 1550 Latimf.r Serm. at Stamford 
9 Oct. A vij b, In the whole multytude that profe.sse the 
go-spell, all be not gootl X565 J ewel RepUe wks. I II, lyo 
The Jews saw Chnst iu the law j the Oiriatians see Clirtxtt 
in the gospcL tfitt Bible i These, ii 2. 1649 Bf. Taylor 
Gt Exemp. 11. xlt 54 Tlie h therefore a Covenant 

of grace. 1692 Washington tr. MiUtnis Def. Pop, M.’s 


Wks. 1738 I. 473 Let us now consider, whether the Gospel 
jireach up any such Doctrine- S782 Priestley Corrupt. 
Chr. 1. 11. 208 The advantages we at present enjoy by the 
gospel. 1784 Cowi’ER Task 11. 342 In strains as .sweet As 
angels use, the Gospel whispers peace. 1827 Whatkly 
App. 1. (1850) 202 the Gospel is accordingly 

often used to include not only the proclaiming of the good 
tidings, but the teaching oi what is to be believed and done, 
in con.seqtience. ^ 1837 W. Irving Capi. Bonneville III. 156 
To spread the liglit of the gospel in that far wilderness. 
1857 Maurice A>. St. John xiv. 228 'i'h at Gospel was 
the announcement that JesusChrist had manifested the Life 
of God. _ 1876 Moxley Uuiv. Serm.X. 3 I'here is nothing 
obsolete in the original spirit of the Go.spel. 

b. i clentified by Piote.stants with ibeir own system 
of belief, as opposed to the perversions of Chris- 
tianity imputed by them to their adversaries ; also 
applied by Puritans and modern Evangelicals to 
the doctrine of salvation solely through trust in 
the merit of Ciirist's sacrifice. 

1552 [see Go.smc LLKR 4]. 1565 J ewrl Def. ApoL Wks. IV. 
213 Ye make yourself gamej M. Harding, for that the preach- 
ing of the guspd issued first out of Wittenberg, and not 
from Rome. Mod. ‘Why don’t you go to church?’ ‘Be- 
cause the Gospel is not preached there.' 

*1*0. 'J'o talk gospel: to ‘ talk religion 

1715 De Foe E'am. Instruct, n. i. (1841) 1. 172 Don’t thou 
talk gospel too. 

d. geu. Any revelation from heaven. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. m. xiii, 164 God made neuer so good 
a gospel hut .some myghte tome it contrarye to trouthe. 
1878 D. Cami'Bell Rational ’i'rrte Gospel xxii. 122 Flowers 
are gospels of grace and love from the tjn.secn. 

II J'he Gospel J^erdunible : a book produced in 
1255 under the title of liuattgelmm Eternmn, slue 
Euangeliitm Spiritus Sancti. (See note in Skeat 
t kaucer I. 447*) cupoRom. Rose y ion, 

2 . The record of Christ’s life and teaching, con- 
tained in the books written by the ^ four evangelists 

a 1000 Andreas 12 (Gr.) Matheu.s . , .se mid ludeum ongan 
godspell aercst wordum writan. cizoo (.)rmin 1800 bwa 
6umm l^e Godd.sptll kihebh* c: 1290 JJekei 2109 in S. Eng. 
Leg. I. 167 For in the godspel it is i-writen }mt (etc.}. 1340 
Hampolk /y. Const'. 40x3 In be godspclle. ext^oo Three 
Kings Cologne 59 W her of speke|> j e cuangeiLst in 
godspell. J794 Raley Efaui. i. ix. § 3 (1817} 226 Ignatius.. 
sjxjaLs of the GosjicL.in terms which render it very pro- 
bable that he meant by the Gi>spcl the book or volume of 
ilie Gospels. S. Austin Ranke's J/ist. Rtf. III. 209 

I'he promises., given to the human race, in the psalms or the 
gospel. 

b. One of the books written by the four Evan*, 
gelists; f sometimes pL in sing, sense. Also applied 
to certain ancient lives of dlhrlst of a legendary 
character {apociyphal gospels) , as the Gospel of 
Eioodemus, the Gospel of ike Infancy, etc. 

rxzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 71 Vre drihien us seiJi on be 
god-spelle ke scin lucas makede. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 2B/58 
Re god.spelles of seint Mathev. «i3oo Cursor M, 21243 
Marc . . Re godspel \Fairf. gos.- pellis] in itali he wratte. c 1315 
Shoreh.\m 48 Wet he ther redde thou my^t se Ine seynt 
Lukes gad.Sf;w:lle. 1357 Lay Folks Catech. 573 Als -saint lohn 
s.aies in his godspel. c 1394 P. PL Crede 257 We l.ien proued 
Re prijs of popes at Rome, And ofgrete.st degre a.sgodspelles 
tellejj. Jbni. 709 WiR glosinge of godstiellH Ret god.s w'orde 
turneR. _ 1508 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. II. Wk.s. (18761 119 As is 
shewed in the ge.speil [jwV : misprmt\ of Luke. 1695 Locke 
Reas, Chr. 193 l‘he rest of St. John’s Gospel. 1756-7 tr. 
Keysler's Tmth (1760) IV. 397 -A Ijeautiful manuscript of the 
gospels, written in golden fetters, in ^ the year 870. 1772 
ihiuvSTLEY Jnst. Relig. (1782? 1. 291 'J'he four gospels are 
particularly mentioned by Julian. 1845 S‘j oddart in EncjcL 
Metrop. (1847) 145/1 So in the Anglo-Saxon Gospels, 
t c. in extended seu.se : The Holy Scriptures. 
X393 Langl. F, PL C. XI. 23.1 The godspel ys herageyn, 
as gomes may reden [Quotes Ezek. xviii. 20}. 1483 Caxton 
Cato H j* T he gospel sayth that yf thou wylie iyue longe 
on the erthe thou must liououre . . ihy fader and moder. 

3 . EccL The gospel {for or of the day) : the 
portion from one of the four gospels read at the 
Communion Service. (Cf. Eitstlis 3.) 

cxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxiv. 42 rnarg., Dys godspel 
sceal to masnies confessores_m;esse'da;Se. ettys Lamb. 
Jlom. 5 N u leone brobre nu ic eon habbe godspel Lseid. 
c 1200 ’J'rin. Coll. Horn. 173 i)e holi godspel of Ris dai specS 
of ure heiende and of two broSren. a 137S Lay Folks Mass 
Bk. App. IV. 642 Fonete not J e god-siielie For }>ing fat 
may bi-falle. 1463 Bury Wills (Camden » 21 After the 
gospeel to reherse my name opynly with IJe profundis for 
xuy soule, 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Communion, 
One appointed to rcade the Go.spel. 175^7 tr. Keysiers 
Trav, (1760) II. 246 T'wo desks.. on which formerly the 
epistles and gospels were read. 1877 J, D. Cuamijeks Div. 
Worship 332 'The Xleaoon advances to read llte Gospel. 
allusivAy (cf. 4). 1545 Kavnold Byrtk Mankynde x xo But 
these sayinges be nether in the gospell^of the day, ne of 
the nyght x6ox Shaks, Tty el. Nt. v. i. 295 A madmans 
Kpistfes are no Gospels, so it skilles not much when they 
arc deliuer’d. 

4 . Something as Hnie as the gospcH;^ a state- 
ment to be implicitly received. Also f with a, no^ 
and to take for (f a, the ) gespel. 

a *250 Owl ^ Night. 126® For-mi seide Alfred swithe wel 
And his worde was goddspeh That [ctc.J. c 1374 Chaucer 
Tr&yims v. 1265 Goa wot 1 wende, O lady brigfii Cnseyde, 
That every word was gowel that ye seyde ! 149® Dins 4' 
Paup. iW. de W.'i vi, xiii. 254/1; Vet what they siiye, the 
jwiople taketh it for a gnspell. 1546 J. Heywood Prov. 
(1867) 46 All is not gos^H that thou doertt speake. 1559 
Mirr, Mag., Hen. Vl, x xviii, Whose wordes to be no 
gospel tho, I to nay griefe hatie found* 1580 Lyly Eupkues 
(ArbA ^407 The mmy trkll that a Ladle requireth of hir 
loner, it is this. .that, .euery ghxtse [bel a gospell 1625 
Impeaehm. Dk. Buck Am* (Camden) 212 All the CaxdinaJ 
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sayes is not g:Qspel, for two moneth’s pay is yet 1361110(16. 
1678 Evelyn Mem. (1857) IJ- i33 Oates was encouraged, 
and everything he affirmed taken for gospel. 171a Arbuth- 
NOT yolmBuil 11. iv, She took them [her dreams] all for the 
gospel. 1807 Crabbe Library 268 And all was gospel that 
a monk could dream. i824_ Byron Jiean xvi. vi, Those 
holier mysteries which the wise and just Receive as gospel. 
1830 Galt Lavarie T. n. i. ( 1849) 43 Offered me two hundred 
and fifty dollars— gospel, by the living jingo ! 1887 G, R. 
Sims Mary Jane's Mem. 74 It’s gospel every word. 

5 . a. Something that serves as a guide to human 
action ; something that men swear by, b. A doc- 
trine ‘ preached’ with fervour as a means of political 
or social ‘ salvation 

a. 1652 Milton Sonn. io Cramwell^ Help us to save 
free conscience from the paw Of hireling wolves, whose 
Gospel is their maw. ijria Steele Sj>ect. No. 456 F 4 'Phe 
Law of the Land is his Gospel. 1847 L. Hunt Men^ 
Women i?. 11. xi. 284 Brute force was his law, and con- 
tempt of the many his gospel. 

to, ^1790 Burke Fr. Rev. (ed. 2) 18 The propagators of this 
political gospel are in hopes their abstract principle would be 
overlooked. 1829 in Carlyle Misc. (1857) 11. 87 The Gospel 
of Economy. 1870 Baldw. Brown Reel. Trntk La, 
carrtbre ouverie au.v tahm was, according to Mr. Carlyle, 
the gospel of the Revolution. 1873 Hamerton hitelL Life 
X. iii, (187s) 351 Is he to go and preach the gospel of the 
intellect in the kitchen? 1878 Hooker & Ball Morocco 81 
We were assured that even here the modern gospel of soap 
and water has made much progress. 

*1* 6. “ Gospel-oath. Obs.~^ 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg-. 84/2, I toke on a tyme a gospelle 
in prayenggod that he wold gyue me. .contynence. .1 wente 
to the bourdel and forgate the gospel upon me, 

1 7 . jocularly. Wooden gospels', the four divisions 
of a board for the game of tables. Obs. 

_ 1653 Urquhart Rabelais i. xxii, After supper were brought 
in,. the faire wooden Gospels, and the books of the foure 
Kings, that is to say, many paires of tables and cardes. 

8 . attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., as (sense i : 
often — such as accords with, or is enjoined by, the 
gospel) gospel - artillefy, -blessing, -champion, 
-church, -crew, -day, -dispensation, -duty, -freedom, 
-liberty, -light, -minister, -morality, -news, -peace, 
-phrase, -purity, -righteousness, -sabbath, -sufferer, 
-times, -trump, -union, -unity, -tvay^ -word, (sense 2) 
gospel-record, (ssnse ^gospel-lectern, b. objective, 
as gospel-monger, -preacher, -preaching, -teacher, 
-writer. 

C1660 South Serm. Pr&o. iii. 17 (1715) I. 34 Pilgrimages, 
going barefoot, Hair-Shirts, and Whips, with other such 
*Gospel- Artillery. 166a Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. n. vi. § 7 
The bestowing of such mercies which do suppose the greatest 
unwonhiness of them, as *Gospel blessings do. 1862 E. 
Trollope in Rep. Line. Archit. Soc. 120 A bold, eager 
*gospel-champion. 1680 Allen Peace Unity 87 And if 
the rarishxoners in a Parish, do usually Assemble together 
upon the same account [for Communion in Gospel Ordi- 
nances], are not those ^Gospel Churches as well as the 
other? 1715 Rowe Lady Jane Grey iv. i, There own our 
Sovereign's Title and defy Jane and her *Gospel-Crew. 
1678 Bunyan Pilgr. Apol. {1862) 5, I writing of the Way 
And Race of Saint% in this our *Gospel-day, 1738 Wesley 
Psalms exxx, vi, 0 that his Mercy’s Beams would rise, 
And bring the Gospel- Day. 1736 Butler Anal. ii. i. 1^6 
This has also a particular Reference to the ■’’Gospel-dis- 
pensation. *6^ Whole Duty Man xvi. § i (1687) 126 This 
IS the great "'Go.spel-duty so often enjoyned us by Christ, 
<21683 Oldham Wks. f 1683) 99 When Christian Fools 
were obstinately good, Nor yet their *Gospel-freedora 
understood. 1877 J. D. Chambers Div. Worship xyi The 
Gospel Pulpitum or .Ambo, or the portable *Gospel Lectern. 
1687 Dryden Hind P. ii. 415 The rest soine/undamental 
flaw wou'd see, And call Rel^llion *gospel-liberty.^ 1674 
Allen Danger Enthus. 86 The highest Dispensation of 
*Gospel-light as ever shined upon the World. axTjs Gray 
Pragm., When love could teach a monarch to be wise, 
And gospel-light first, dawn’d from Bullen’s eyes. 1768-74 
Tucker Li. Nat (1852) II. 234 They may.. better have 
recourse to their horse or their apothecary, than to their 
^gospel-minister. 1764 A(?w Life 90 The *Gospel-Mongers, 
alias Ministers. 17^ Blackstone Comm. HI. xiii. 218 
So closely does the law of England enforce that excellent 
rule of *gospeI-morality of ‘ doing to others as we would 
they should do unto ourselves’. 1878 Browning La Saisiaz 
75 So preached one his *gospel-news. 1738 Wesley Psalms 
IV. viii, Of ^Gospel-Peace possest, Secure in thy Defence. 
1682 Dryden Medal 191 In ^Gospel phrase their Chap- 
men they betray. 154,9 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. 
Pkilcrn. 32 My fellow *ghospeU preacher, brother Timothie. 
— Erasm. Par. 2 Tim. i. 6-12 'I'hys '’‘ghospell preachynge 
is committed vnto me. a i86r T. Woolner My Beautiful 
Lady (1863) 139 Priests sworn to pod, whose daily lives 
Preached ■’’gospel purity and kindliness. 1833 ^ Rock 
Hierurs:. (1892) L 247 The *Gospel-record of the institution 
of the Blessed Eucharist. 1738 Warbuuton Faith working 
by Charity ii. 7 The Law of Nature came to be shunned as 
a dangerous and fallacious Guide ; and Faith, traditional, 
not scriptural, had usurped its Province of interpreting 
■’’Gospel-righteousness. 0:1711 Ken Divine Love Wks. 
(1838) 278 Thou, O my God, didst ordain the Judaical 
Sabbath as a shadow of the true * Gospel-sabbath. ^ 1694 
Kettlewell Comp. Persecuted 6, I have directed their eye 
to the true spirit, duty, and carriage of ’’Gospel-sufferers. 
1550 Bale Image Both Ch. ii. xi. bvj, They that were 
monkesjpriestes, and friers are nowe become *gospeIl teachers. 
1663 Butler Hud. i. i. 837, I.. do not doubt But bear- 
baiting may be made out, In *gospel-times,^as lawful as is 
Provincial or parochial classis. 1827^ Keble Chr. V., Advent 
Sund., Again the *Gospel-trump is blown. 1672 Disc, 
cone. Evangelical Love 107 This is that *Gospel-Vnity 
which we are to labour after. Ibid. 108 The means ap- 
pointed by Christ for attaining *Gospel-Ynion. 1649 in 
MiltorCs Prose Wks. (1753) L 387 Such as . . invent damnable 
errors, under the specious pretence of a ’’gospel-way and new 
light. 1886 Miss Braddon One Thing Needful ii, He would 


have England walk in go.spel ways. 1538 Starkey England 
H. iii, 197 Surely thys ys '“■gospel word. 1768-74 Tucker 
Li. Nat. (1852) II. 468 To transmit his Master’s doctrines 
for their benefit in the plainness of a *gospel-writer. 

9 . Special comb. : gospel-gossip, one who is 
always talking of sermons, texts, etc. ; gospel- 
liardened a., rendered incapable of being moved 
by the gospel, through constant hearing of it ; 
t gospel -lad, a Covenanter; f gospel - mass- 
monger no 7 ice-wd., ?a professed Protestant who 
favours Romish doctrine; gospel-oak (see quot. 
1862) ; gospel-oath, an oath sworn upon the gos- 
pels, or an oath of an equally binding character ; 
gospel-place, a place where the ‘gospel* was 
recited at the perambulation of boundaries ; gospel- 
right, a right expressly sanctioned or prescribed in 
the Gospel; gospel-shop, a derisive name for a 
Methodist chapel ; gospel-side, the side of the altar 
at which the gospel is read, the north side ; gospel- 
sin, sin against the light of the gospel ; so gospel- 
sinner', gospel-title, an indisputable title (cf. 4 
and gospel-right) ; gospel- tree = gospel-oak ; gos- 
pel- irue a., as true as the gospel (cl. next) ; gospel- 
truth, {a) the truth or truths contained in the gospel ; 
ip) something as true as the gospel (cf. sense 4) ; 
gospelwards adv., in the direction of the gospel ; 
t gospel wright, a composer of a gospel = Evan- 
gelist I. 

1711 Addison Sped. No, 46 f 6, I am one of those unhappy 
Men that are plagued with a ’’Gospel-Gossip, so common 
among Dissenters (especially Friends). 1844 J. C. Miller 
Serm. 2 June 22 Have the Sabbaths and Sermons of a life 
been in vain? Am 1 *Gospel-hardened or Gospel-saved? 
1871 H. Macmillan True Vine\\i. (1872) 299 Decent church- 
going profe.ssors, who are gospel-hardened, c 1679 Eeudott 
y/f// ill. inChild^^r//rt(fxvii. 107/iWeel prosper a’ lhe*gospel- 
lads That are into the west countrie Ay wicked Claverse to 
demean. 1554 Bradford in Coverdale A/<afr/. {t564) 347 
Wil the lawes of the realme . . excuse oure *gospell Masse- 
mongers conscience then ? 1830 J. G. Strutt Sylva Brit. 34 
The *Gospel Oak near Stoneleigh stands in a little retired 
coppice. 1862 Toulm. Smith in Pari. Remembrancer Oct. 
189 Every one knows how many * Gospel oaks* there are in 
different^ places : — the^ ancient mark-trees, distinguishing 
boundaries, and at which the perambulators have, for ages, 
been accustomed^ to stand . . while the * gospel ’ has been 

f ronounced, cursing him who moves the landmarks. 1891 
'lugel Germ, tjr Eng. Diet., Atf das Evangelium 
schwd'ren, to take a *gospel-oath. 1686 Plot Stafordsh. 
318 This it seems they doe too at all *GospeU-places, 
whether wells, trees, or hills. 1768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat. 
(1852) 11. 102 The landholder having no l)etter*gospel-right 
to his nine parts than the parson has to his tithe. 1782 
G. Parker Hum. Sk. 88 From Whitfield and Romaine to 
Pope John range ; Each ^gospel shop ringing a daily 
change. <21791 Lackington xix. >1794) 120 My next 
enquiry was for Mr. Wesley’s Go.spel-shops. 1891 Order 
Divine Services for Yr. (Hayes) 52 'The people in the centre 
of the church are incensed first, then those on the Epistle 
side and lastly those on the ’’Gospel side. 1647 Trapp 
Comm. 2 Thess. ii. 10 This is the great *Gospel-sin. punished 
by God with strong delusions, vile affections, just damnation. 
1678 Vng. Man's Call. 30 You .. are, though but young 
people, yet old sinners, great sinnens, ’’gospel-sinners. 1763 
Churchill Gotham j. 9 The Man, who finds an unknown 
Country out. By giving it a name acquires, no doubt, 
A ’’Gospel title. 1648 Herrick Hesper., To Anthea 18 
Dearest, bury me Under that Holy oke, or *Gospel-tree. 
1801 Siafpordsk. 1 1. 1. 165 The boundaries. . are marked 
out by w'hat are called Gospel tree.s, from the custom of 
having the Gospel read under or near them, by the clergy- 
man attending the parochial perambulations. c 1854 
Thackeray Wolves^ Lamb It’s all true. ‘’’Gospel- 

true. 1647 Trapp Comm. Titus ii, 12 Every ’’Gospel-truth 
strikes at some sin, and thereby may be discerned, 1738 
Wesley Psalmscxxxn. If .. thyChildren. .The glorious 
Gospel-Truth obey, The Truth shall make them free indeed, 
1843 Hauburton Attachlll. vn. 128 Fact I assure you, it’s 
gospel truth. 1865 Pusey Truth Eng. Ch. 272 This is, of 
course, fundamental Gospel-truth. ^ 1880 Ruskin Lett, io 
Clergy 349 The simplest travelling tinker inclined ’’Gospel- 
wards. cxzoo Ormin 5789 Her hafe 1 nemmnedd nu till 
5uw J?a fowwre ’’Goddspellwrihhtess. 

Hence Cio-spelless a., devoid of the gospel. 
1882-3 J- A. Gilfillan in .Schaff Encycl. Relig, Knmvl. 
HI. 2602/1 More progress made by them [Indians], .than in 
all the previous hundred years of gospelless wars. 1896 J. 
Orr in Un. Fresbyt. Mag. Oct. 436 His Gospelless Gospel 
found a hearing. 

Gospel (gf>*spel), V. [f. prec. sb. ; in OE. god- 
spellianl\ t trans. To preach the gospel to; 
to imbue with the principles of the gospel, to con- 
vert to the gospel ; = Evanoelize v. 3. Obs. b. 
intr. To preach the gospel, rare. 

ctooo Ags. Fs. (Til.) Ixvii. 12 God gleaw word god- 
spellendura. <2 i3oo[seeGosPELLiNG rA], cissoCheke 
Matt xi. 5 Y** blind seeth, and y* laam walketh, . . y^ deed 
be raised, and y^ beggars be gospeld. 1:565 T. Stapleton 
Fortr. Faith 6 Iff any man doo ghospell vnto yow, besyde 
that whiche yow haue receyued, be he accursed. 1605 
Shaks. Mach. HI. i. 88 Are ^u so Gospell’d, to pray for 
this good man. And for his Issue, 'whose heauie hand Hath 
bow’d you to the Gratie? 165^ Howe in H. Rogers Life 
iv. (1863) 93 They [the army] think it necessary to have the 
Parliament gospelled or dissolved. 1867 Bushnell Mor. 
Uses Dark Tk. 196 We have a great many gospeling — that 
do not come to thought. 

Hence Go-spelling 7^/. 

1566 T. Stapleton Ret. Undr. Jewel hi. 99 This is the 
playne dealing of ghospelling BidKoppes. 1579 Knewstub 
Confut. ■’’’’2 a, The hatred that the Gospelling Churches 
beare vnto such frensies. 


Go’Spel-booik. t a. A book containing one or 
all of the four gospels (see Gospel sb. 2) ; hence, 
loosely, the New Testament or Bible {obs.). b. A 
book containing the Gospels (see Gospel sb. 3), 
read at the Eucharist. 

ciooo Canons of FElfric §21 in Thorpe Laws 11. sso' 
Saltere & pistol-boc & godspell-boc & msesse-boc. c 1200 
Ormin 6458 Nohht ne Goddspellboc patt Josajp 

wass hmrinne. a Cursor M. 21227 O mathu he 
gospel-bok . . wit him he bar. <21400 Plowman's T. 59s 
(Skeat) [They] falsely glose the gospell-book. 1495 Wills 
fr. Doctor's Commons (Camden) 4, 1 geve to Sir John Blotte 
a gospell boke, a pistill covered with ledder. 1526 Tindale 
N. T. To Rdr., All is not gospell that is written in the 
gospell bake< 1530 — Expositions Matt, v-vii. 48 b, When 
thou sweryst by the gospell booke, or byble. 1849 Rock 
Ch. of Fathers III. x. 472 The custom was to set out .. 
every precious vessel and jewelled gospel-book. 
Gospelize (gf spa^iz), v. Also 7-8 gospellisse. 
[f. Gospel jA + -iZE.J 

fL trans. To impait the spirit of the gospel to ; 
to modify according to the spirit of the gospel. 

1643 Milton Divorce viii. (1851) 39 And_ this command 
thus Gospelliz'd to us hath the same force with that wheron 
Ezra grounded the pious necessity of divorcing. 1658 
CJuRNALL Chr, ill Arm. verse 14, xi. § 2. ii. 269, I had 
thought, Christ had baptized the l^w, and Gospeliz'd it.^ 

2 . 'To preach the gospel to : to convert to Chris- 
tianity ; = Evangelize 3. Now rai'e. 

1646 Trapp Comm. John iii. 10 The poor are Gospelltzed ; 
not only receive it, but are changed by it. 1^04 Elegy 
Author Irue born Eng. xxi. 6 'I'lio’ most suppose his 
Notions were but wild, To fetch the Jew to Gospelhze his 
Child, 1716 M, Davies Athen. Brit. 1 . 100 Where he ful- 
fill’d his loresaid Apostolical Purposes of Gospelizing the 
Poor, and Disciplining the Proud and Slothful. 1766 Dr. 
Chaungy in C. Beatty Two Months' Tour (1768^102 Mr. 
Thoma.s Mayhew .. began .. the work of gospelizing the 
infidel natives. 1884 7/i!<s'n Missionary Dec. 392 These two 
societies are. .one in the noble aim of gospelizing the land- 
Hence Go'spelized ppl. a., \ nonce-use) outwardly 
modified by the gospel. Also G-o-spelisser, one 
who ‘ gospelizes * {Stand. Diet.). 

1849 Stovel Canne's Necess. Introd. 37 Popery, therefore, 

. , is evangelical infidelity ; a gospelized method of living 
without God and without hope in the world._ Ibid. 75 7iote, 
A gospelized treason against the Lord and bis Anointed. 

t Gospellary, Obs, rare~^. [f. Gospel rA 
-f -ARY.] Of or pertaining to the gospel. 

1679 Cloak in its Colours^ 8 (T\) Let any man judge how 
well these gospellary principles of our presbylerians agree 
with the practice and doctrine of the holy apo-stles. 
Gospeller (g^J-spasj). Forms: 1-3 gcdspel- 
lere, 3 godspellare, 4 gods speller, god(d - 
speller, gospello(u)r, gosspel(l)er(e, 4-5 gos- 
pel(l)ere, 4-7 gospeler, 5 gospel(l)eer, 6, (in 
sense 4) 9 gospellar, (6 gEospeller, gospiller, 
7 godspeler), 4- gospeller, [f. Gospel sb. and tt. 
+ -er1 .] 

tl. One of the four evangelists. Ohs. 

971 Bl/ckl. Horn. 35 We sceoldan. .healdan.-ha lara hara 
fcower godspellera. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 89 Lucas |>e god- 
spellere. axzz$Ancr, R. 94 ‘ Hit is a derne halewi ’ seiS 
sein Johan ewangeliste [C. godspellere] in )>e Apocalipse, 

I a 1300 Cursor M. 13434 pis ilk was ion pe gospeller, c 1380 
I Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 397, Oo gospelere expownek 
anoper. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 339 pre gospel- 
; lours that tellep pe doynge of Crist after pe pri.sonynge of 
: lohn Baptiste. xSz’^Cvsi.^JElfric on O.^ N. Test., Mark, 

I Marke the Go.speller, who followed Peter for instruction. 

I 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <5- Selv. 142 We read from one Gos- 
j peller, That after the Lord had spoken he was received up. 

I 2 . A preacher of the Gospel ; a missionary, rare. 
1673 [R, Leigh] Transp. Reh. 102 The itinerant Gospellers 
that travel up and down with two penny books. _ 1847-9 
Sir j. Stephen Eccl. Biog. (1850) 1 . 114 The migratory 
gospellers, who in every land toiled, and preached and died, 

3 . One who reads the Gospel in the Communion 
Service. 

1506 Mem. Hen. VII (Rolls 1858) 290 The bishop of 
Chichester gospeller, the bishop of Norwich episioler. 
a 1529 Skelton Ware Hauke 120 The.se be my gospellers. 
These be my pystillers. 1579 Wills 4- Inv. N. C. (Surtees 
i860) 18 To the go.speller and pistolcr 6s. 8d. a. pece. 1667 
Ansxv. I Vest to Norths Gospelers, Epistelers, Virgers. 1700 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Gospeller, he that reads the Gospel 
in a Cathedral, or Collegiate Church. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer 
(ed. 2) s.v. Peterborough, Besides the dean and chapter . . 
here are 8 petty canons, . . 1 epistler, i gospeller. 1849 Rock 
Ch. of F'aihers IV. xii. 186 The deacon and subdeacon [at 
mass] were sometimes called the ‘gospeller * and ‘episioler'. 
1874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par. Churches 52 The gospeller 
having received the textus or gospel-book. 1891 S. Mostyn 
Curatica 12, I was gospeller at my Ordination. 

1 4 . A book containing the Gospels (see Gospel 
sb. 3) ; a gospel-book. Ohs. 

1440 in Eng. Ch. Furniture (i866'l 184 Item a gospeler 
and a epistolere a year with a plate on them of Copper and 
gilt. ^ 1530 in Gutch Coll. Cur. 11 . 338 Item oone Booke 
callid the Gospiller. 1885 Atkenseum 15 Aug. 215/1 The 
silver-cased Gospel is placed upon the lectern when the 
Word is read from, the modern Go.spellar. 

5 . One who professes the faith of the gospel, or 
who claims for himself and his party the exclusive 
possession of gospel truth; in 1 6- 17th c, often 
applied derisively to Protestants, Puritans, and 
sectaries, f Also, one learned in the Scriptures. 

1533 More Apol. i. Wks. 846/1 They find a great fault 
that I handle Tindall and Barns then* two newe ghospellers, 
with no fayrer woordes nor in no more courtes maner. 1547 
Homilies 1. Agsi. Contention 1. (1859) ’‘^34 ii® E ^ Pharise, 
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fie is a Gospeller, be Is of the new sort. 1548 Udaix, etc. 
Erasm. Par, Matt. xx. 29-34 With whiche affecciou euery 
gospeller ought to be sory for other mens harmes. 1533 
Latimer Serm. at Bexterly {1607) 273 b, A great number 
of people pretend the Gospell, and beare the name of Gos- 
pelleres, because it is a new thing. 1561 Daus tr, Bullinger 
on Apoc, (1573) 12S The Gospellers haue once or twlse fought 
vnluckely, and abide euery houre great persecutions ; the 
Papistes ouercome and reioyse. 1615 Wadsworth in 
Bedell Lett, (1624) 10 Murders which Knoxe and the 
Geneua Gospellers caused in Scotland. 1674 Hickman Hist. 
Quinguart. (ed. 2) igx His first attempt is to disgrace the 
Calvinists, by calling them Gospellers. 1688 Bunvan Jems. 
Sinner Saoert (1886) 72 Nor is [God] so willing to save as 
some pretended gospellers imagine. 1691 Wood A th. Oxon. 
I. 586 'X'hornden . . was a great Gospeller and seemed to all 
to be an hearty Protestant. 1715 Bju'nz Lady Jane Grey 
01 h These Gospellers have had their golden Days.. Have 
trodden down our Holy Roman Faith. iSao Scott Monast. 
xxiii, He began to suspect that he^ was now in company 
with one of the gospellers, or heretics. 1837 Hawthorne 
Tivke 4 . T. (1851) II. xvl 238 Bearing on his breast this 
label —A Wanton Gospeller. 1838 Sat. Rev. V. 273/1 The 

f entleraanly churchman did not care to welcome ‘the 

ragging soldier ' [Hutten], who micjit perhaps be followed 
by a troop of Gospellers. 18,. Bcackie (Ogllvie), The 
solemn sepulchral piety of certain North Eastern gospellers. 

b. Hot gospeller'. Mi abusive iiicknairie for a 
zealous Protestant or Puritan, 

136a E. Underhiij. in Narr. Days Refortn. fCamd. Soc.) 
159, I was also callede ‘ the__ho;.te gospellar jestynge and 
mokynge me, saynge Gie is alle off the sprete*. *874 
Motley Barnetndd I. vit. 330 Those hot gospellers. 

Go*Spel-like, d. and atlv. 

A. adj. t a. Of persons : Devoted to the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel; of. Kvanqjslical a. 2 a. Ol^s, 
b. Such as is contained in, or comes up to the 
standard of, the Go.spel. 

1349 Coverdale, etc. Erasrn, Par. These. Ded., That 
Gospellike truth & liberty is almost vtterly chaunged in to 
helhshe iniquitie. 1553 ? Bale tr. Bonner's P'ref. Gardiner's 
He mra Obed. B iv b, No man coulde beleve . .y^ this good 
and godly & right gospellike Prince shoulde be fal.sely 
betrayed to all the rest of Monarches and Princes. 1597 
Hooker EccL Pol. v. Ixviii. § 5 They have by their Re- 
ligious and Gospel-Iike behaviour purged themselves of that 
suspition of Poperie. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. 7 ’. in. 
iSg See. . whether is the more Euangelicall, and Gospell-Iike. 
a;67x H. M. tr. Erasm. CoUog, 423 Sometimes . . a soldiers 
cloak, slashed hose, do cover a Gospel like mind. 

B. adv. Agreeably to the doctrines of the Gospel. 
1:576 WooLTOM Chr. Man. M 7, To lyue neglygently, and 
carnally, or not gospell lyke. 1671 H. M. tr. Erasm. Celloq. 
426 It was very Gospel-like done. 

Gospelling {gp"sep€l\v^)yvbl. sb. [f. Gospel v. 
+ -iRa‘.] The action of the vb. Gospel. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 21207 Lukas . . wroght . .bokes tuin. O 
gospelling hat tan es kid, f?® toller o pat he apostels did. 
1545 Coverdale, eitc. Erasm. Par. si Tim. i. 13-18 Their 
countrefaicte gospeilinge beganne to appere. 1652 H, 
L'Estkanob Americans no Jewes 63 I'he discoveries, plan- 
tations and gospelling of those people, is a work of longer 
requisite time . . than may be effected before the end of the 
world. 1845 W. L. Alexander Mem. J. Watson 200 
Itinerant gospelling was not originally contemplated. 1879 
Browning Ned Bratts 130 The tinker in our cage, Pullrd- 
up for gospelling, twelve years ago. 2884 Pall Mall G. 
10 Sept. 2 h We have had blessed experience of the value 
of the combination of gospelling and healing. 

attrih, 1354 T. Sampson in Strype Eccl. Mem. III. App. 
xviii. 45 Oh ! lA>ndon, London, is this the gospelling fruit? 
Ibid. 51 If in this gospelling age you have been worthy 
hearers of the gospel. 27x6 M. Athen. Brit. I L 333 

If I mistake not, scarce one ever .suffer’d under him for any 
Opining, Gospelling or Reforming Exertions. 

Cr0*3pdllist. rare. ^ Gospeller 5, 

1843 MqzLEY Ess.., Laud (187S) I. 165 It was a strange 
look-out, indeed, if he who had dived into the very arcana 
of predestinarianism, if the advanced GospelUst was now to 
expound the Catechism. 

t Go’spelly, adv. Obs. [f. Gospel sb. + -ly^.] 
a. lu accordance with the gospel, b. Truthfully. 

2545 Brinklow Compl. 29 Vycarages and personages, 
thus well and gospelly serued. 2596 Nashe Saffron IPaB 
den 15 This I can gospelly auouch. 2678 Yng. Majt's 
Call. 151 Whatever you do m the matter of religion, do it 
heartily . .gospelly, and humbly, as in the sight of God, 

li Gospodar (gp-sprfdai). - Hosfodar, 

2847 Mrs. a. Kerr Hist. Senna 183 From that time he 
ruled as Go.spodar at Zrnareka. 1897 Longm. Mag. Dec. 
170 All leaped to their feet to .salute the Gospodar. 

t Goss Sc. Obs. [? Identical with Gosse 2, 
short for Gossip. Cf. Gossy.] (See quot. 1710.) 

1710 Ruddiman Do^tglaPs JEneis Gloss. s.v. Goddis apis, 
God’s goss, a silly, but good natured man. 2722 Ramsay 
Elegy P. Birnie 05 Soon as he wan within the doss, He 
dously drew in Mair gear fra ilka gentle goss Than bought 
a new ane. 

Goss’^Cg('s). [Short for Gossamer.] A hat. 

2848 Man in Moon Feb. 83 When you carry off a oBs. 
beaver be careful to leave a 4^. gd. goss in its siead. 

Goss, variant of Gokce, Gorse. 

Gossamer (Ri?*slmoi), sb, and <2. Forms : 4-5 
gO8esom®r(0, 4-6 gossom(m)er, 5 gossomyre, 
gosstimmer, 6-7 gossamomr, 7 gosimor©, gossa- 
mire, -ore, gossem-, -im-, -ymear(e, -e(6)re, 
gofehseraay, -imere, 7-9 gossamer©, 8 gossim-^r, 
(gosshemere, garsummer), 7- gossamer. [ME. 
gos'Ke^somerie, app. f. Goose sb. •+■ Summer sb. Cf. 
the synonymous Eng. dial, simimer-goose (Oaven), 
summer<-colt, G. madchensommer (lit. ‘girls’ sum- 
mer’), aUweibersommer (‘ old women’s summer ’) ; 


also G. sommerfaden^ Du. zomerdraden, Sw. som- 
marlrbd^ all liieraliy ‘summer thread ’. 

^ The reason for the appellation is somewhat obscure. It 
is usually assumed that goose in thi.s compound refers to 
the ‘downy’ appearance of gossamer. But it is to be 
noted that G. luadchen-, altweibef'sommcr mean not only 
‘gossamer’^ but also a summer-like period in late autumn, 
a St. Martin’s summer; that the obs. Sc. Go-summer had 
the latter meaning; and that it is in the warm periods of 
autumn that gossamer i.s chiefly observed. These considera- 
tions suggest the possibility that the word may primarily 
have denoted a ■ Martin’s summer’ (tlie time when 
geese were supposed to be in season ; cf. G. Giinsemonat 
‘ geese-month ’, November), and have been hence transferred 
to the characteristic phenomenon of the period. On this 
view summer-goose (which by etymologizing perversion ap- 
pears also as summer-gauze) would be a transposition.] 

A. sb. 

1 . A fine filmy substance, consisting of cobwebs, 
spun by small spiders, which is seen floating in the 
air in calm weather, esp, in autumn, or spread over 
a grassy surface : occas. with a and //., a thread or 
web of gossamer. 

C 2323 Gloss. W.de 'Bi&lessv. in Wright Voc. 147 Filaundre 
{glossea] gosesonier. c 2386 Chaucer Sqr.^s T, 25 1 On ebbe 
on flood on gossomer and on myst. 24. . Bewte will Sheivc 3 
in Pol. Rel. L. jP£'<.ww4sTwene goldandgossomeris grete 
difference. cx/y\aProTnp. P'arv. 205/1 Gossomer, corrupeyon 
(//., P. gossummyr, or Corrupcion),j^/««rfrjj'4a;, 1592 Shaks. 
Rom. ^ jtul, n. vi. 28 A Louer may bestride the Gossa- 
moui'S..And yet not fall. 1627 Drayton Nimphidia xvii, 
Foure nimble Gnats the Horses were. Their Harnasses of 
Gossamere. 2633 Massinger Guardian 11. iv, A bed of 
ossamire And damask roses. 1659 Lady Alimony D2, 
mall threeds Thin-spun as is the subtil Gothseniay. 2697 
Dkvdf.n Firg. Georg, i. 543 The filmy Gossamer now fUtts 
no more. 2777 W, Mason Ep. to Dr, Shebbeare 95^ Let 
my numbers flutter light in air. As careless as the silken 
Gos.simer. 2798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. m. ix, Are those 
her sails that glance in the Sun Like restless gos^amere-s? 
1823 Shelley Q. Mab 120 Let even the restless gossamer 
Sleepy on the moveless air ! 1847 Tennyson Prbic. v. 163 
To trip a tigress with a gossamer.^ 1850 — bn Mem. xi. 7 
All the silvery gossamers That twinkle into green and gold. 
a 1851 Moir OctoberPoeA. Wks. 1852 1 . 224 The gos.samer . . 
Now floats and now subsides upon the air. 2878 Geo. Eliot 
Coll. Break/. P, 34 Weaving gossamer to trap the sun. 

"b. transf. Applied to something light 

and flimsy as gossamer. 

? <2 1400 Morte Arth. 2688 This es hot gosesomere, and 
gyffeue one erle.s. 2S58 Evelyn P'r. Card. (1675) 194 It 
will.. fly away like the down, or gossemeere of dandelyon. 
1827 Hood Mids. Fairies xii, Not measured out against 
Fate's mortal knive.s, Like human gossamers. 2835 Motley 
Dutch Rep. VI. i. (1866) 782 A decent gossamer of conven- 
tional phra.seology was ever allowed to float over the 
nakedness of unofushing treason. 2872 Earle Philol. Eng. 
Tonpie § 233 It would hardly have beseemed such a poet 
as Chaucer to bring the stroke of his measure down upon 
such a gossamer. 

2 . An extremely delicate kind of gauze, 

1872 Black Adv. Phaeton i. 2 A dres.s of blue, with 
touches of white gossamer and fur about tlie tight wrists 
and neck. 

3 . a. In England : Originally, an advertising 
tradesman’s name for a make of silk hat recom- 
mended as extremely light ; hence, used jocularly 
for a hat generally, b, U.S. A name for a very 
light kind of waterproof. 

2837 Dickens Pickw. xii, Every hole lets in some air., 
wentilation gossamer I calls it. 2831 M AYHEW Loud. Labour 
11 . 43, * I have sold hats from fis'/. to 3Jf, 6af., but very seldom 
3.?. (uL The 3^. 6f/. ones would wear out two new gossamers.’ 
188S Harped s Mag, June 239/1 Flinging off his gossamer, 
and hanging it up to drip into the pan of the hat rack. 

4 . attrib. 

1802 Bingley Anim. Biog. (1813) III. 365 The Gossamer 
Spider. 2826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1843) II. 269 That 
sight occasionally noticed in fine days in the autumn, of 
webs— commonly called gossamer webs— covering the earth 
and floating in the air. 1S30 Hood Haunted Ho. ni. Ixxx, 
Across the door no gossamer festoon Swung pendulous. 2839 
Bailey Fesius (1854) 12 The goasamer woof, beaded with 
dew. 2873 Sunday Mag. June 6?5 The little gossamer 
thread of hope. 2875 Eticycl. Brit. 1 1. 296/2 Go.ssamer lines 
are merely the threads left by small and immature spiders. 

B. adj. Of things, both material and immaterial : 
Light and flimsy as gossamer. Of persons : h rivo- 
lous, volatile. 

180^ J. Miseries Hum. Lt/etxSzS) l. Introd., 

Pride and the plague of this gossamer frame of mine. 
1843 Lytton Last Bar. i. ii, [Girls] dancing round him 
with.. gossamer robes that brushed him as they circled. 
2847 You ATT Horse xi. 239 The gossamer membrane of , . 
the lobules of the lungs. 2832 Dickens Bleak Ho. xHii, 
Such an unworldly, uncalculating, gossamer-creature, is 
a relief to him. 2832 H. Rocbbs Ed. Faith (1853) 
walks through this bleak world in such a gossamer gauze of 
transparent ’spiritualism* that [etc.]. 2833 C Bronte 

Villette xxvii. There was a kind of gossamer happiness 
hanging in the air, 2857 W, Collins Deoti Secret m. L 
(1861) 75 [He] sighed when the black gossamer ashes floated 
upward on the draught, and were lost in the chimney. 1879 
Prirtt. Trades JrnT.xxm. 35 A gossamer tissue in imitation 
of the Japanese, i888/^*//Jffli//p,a6 Jan. 12/1 light-weight 
[India-rubber] goods such as ladies wear, known as gossamer 
goods, 2893 Dublin Rev. Get. 789 The original authors of 
this gossamer gossip. 

Comb. 2849 James Woodman v. That gay gossamer- 
looking youth, whom the young lord called Hungerford. 

Hence Go •ssamer6d///.«:,, coated with gossamer, 
gossamer-like. 

i860 Ruskin Mod, Paint. Y, VL x, § 18 Casting a gossa- 
mered grayness and softness of plumy mist afong their 


surfaces far away.^ 2897 Q. RezK Oct. 344 His [Mr. Austin 
Dobson’s] society is one of picturesque ghosts ; of history 
gos.samered. 

Gossamerj (g^'samsri), a. [f. Gossamer sb. -f 
-yI.] Of the nature of or resembling gossamer; 
flimsy, unsubstantial; = Gossamer (Z. 

1790 R. Merry Laurel Liberty {ad. 2) 8 Hang o'er his 
eye thy gossamery tear. 2794 Mathias Purs. Lit. (1798) 
57 In filmy, gawzy, gossamery lines. 2812 J. Wilson Isle 
of Palms \. 125 A vessel. - All rigg’d with gossamery sails. 
1843-6 Db Quincey Keats Wks. 1890 XI. 389 The Italian 
poet, Marino, had been reputed the greatest master of 
gossamery affectation in Europe. 1883 Gd. Words Dec. 
79 j/2 This orchid is seldom seen without some gossamery 
spiderwork surrounding it. 

Gossamire, -ore, -our, obs. ff. Gossamer. 
tGossampine- Obs. Also corruptly gossan- 
pine, gassampine, grassapine. [a, F. gossampin 
the shrub Bombay pentandrum^ which yields a 
substance similar to cotton » It. gossampmo, ad. 
L. gossymplnus {di&o goss/pion). Cf. also It. gossi* 
pina (Florio) cloth made of this cotton ; see Gossx- 
1’IKE.J a. The shrub Bombay penlandrum. b. 
The cotton-like fibre produced from it. c. A kind 
of cloth made of this fibre. Also atirib. 

ISS3 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 14 He weareth a 
vesture of ye silke called Gossampine. Ibid. 21 Their 
beddes are made of Gossampine cotton. 1394 Greene & 
'Lo'oo'^ J^ooking Glass (159S) Fiij, On his alters perfume 
these Turkic clothes, This gassampine and gold ile .sacrifice. 
2596 Lodge Marg. Amer. 125 With gold and silver, silke! 
and go.ssanpine threed of many colours, were woven the 
images of those Gods which the Cuscans most worshipped. 
1602 Holland Pliny 1 . 363 Of the Gossampine trees., 
trees called Gossampines, which yeeld . . cotton. 2623 
PuRCKAS Pilgrimage 11614) 907 The.se Images they made 
of Gossampine cotten. 1623 Cocker am Eng. Diet, ii. 
Cotton, grassapine. 

Gossan (gp-zan). Mining. Also goz(!s)an, goz- 
zen. [Belongs to the dialect of Cornwall, but no 
Celtic etymon has been found.] Decomposed rock, 
of a reddish or ferruginous colour (due to oxidized 
iron pyrites), fonning a part of the ‘ outcrop ’ of a 
metallic vein. 

1776 pRYCE Min. Comub. 44 Other crude Minerals of no 
esteem, are those of a ferruginous quality, which the Miners 
distinguish by the names of Go.H.*»an, Cal (more properly Gal), 
Cockle, &c. Owe Gossan Lodes often produce Tin at a 
shallow level in tolerable plenty.. These (jossans or Ochres, 
are commonly called the Feeders of their respective Metals. 
2796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 232 Brown Tungsten, 
Gossan of the Cornish mines. 2808 Folwhele Corn.-Eng, 
Gloss., Gozan, rust ; iron ochre. 1831 Richardson Geot. i, 7 
Veins of copper are usually found in connexion with an 
earthy, ochreous stone locally termed gossan. 2854 Mur- 
chison Siluria xvii. 434 There [in North Devon] the matrix 
or go.ssan of the lode [of copper ore] is suffused by particles 
of gold. 1880 W. Cornw. Gloss.^ Gossan, yellow earth just 
above a vein of metal. 

b. transf. (See quot.) dial. 

1880 W. Cornw. Gloss,, Gossan,^&n old wig grown yellow 
from age and wear. 2892 Q. [Clouch] Noughts <5* Crosses 
36 It was a ‘gossan ’ wig, as we call it in our parts; a wig 
grown yellow and rusty with age and wear. 

Hence GosEanlTerous a., producing gossan, 

1864 in Webster (citing Dana), Plence in later Diets, 

Gosse mincing pronunc. of God; cf. Gosh. 

a 2^ Udall Royster D. in. iv* (Arb.) 52 By gosse and 
for thy sake I defye hir in deede. 

Gosse S gos, short for Gossip. (See also Goss 
Gossy.) 

1S47 B0ORDB Introd. Knowl. L (1870) 122 [A Cornishman 
speaks.] Dup the dore, goa . . A^ good gosse . . Drynke, 
gos.se, to me. 1603 Pkilotus exhx, I'his purpois gosse, 
aOTeirs to me Sa wonder nyce and strange to be. 

Gosse, obs. form of Goose, Gorse. 

Gosselin, gosselyng, obs. forms of Gosling. 

Gossemeere, obs. form of Gossamer. 

Gossep(pe, obs. form of Gossip. 

Gossip (gf^'sip), sb. Forms : i godsib(b, 4 god- 
syb(b©, -zyb(b0, 4-5 gossib(b0, 4-7 godsib(b©, 
5-6 gos(s)y(p)p(e, 5-7 godsip, gossipp(e, gos- 
(s)op(e, 5-8 gossep(p0, 6-7 goship, (5 godsep, 
-sypp» gossyb(e, 6 ghosseppe, gossup,gos]ayp(p, 
godeept, 7 godsepte, ghossip), 6 ~ gossip. [OF. 
godsibb masc, {{.god God sibf adj., akin, related : 
see Sib al) « ON. gii^-sefe masc.. gu^-sifja fern., 
OSw. guzsowir masc., gujziff, gudzsbff iem. In 
ME. a single example is iound of a fern, godzybbe 
corresp. to jmsys. ^dzyb (see quot. 1340 in i).] 

1 . One who has contracted spiritual affinity with 
another by acting as a sponsor at a baptism. 

a. In relation to the person baptized ; A god- 
father or godmother ; a sponsor. Now only arch. 
and dial. 

20x4 WuLFSTAN Serm. ad Anglos (Napier) 160 Godsibbas 
and godbearn to fela man forspilde wide ;^ynd Fas beode. 
1340 Ayenh. 48 pc zeuencle is. .of godsone to |>e children of 
his godzyb ober of hi'^ godzybbe, 2390 Greenwood Collect, 
Sclaund. Art. G, The rashe, vndiscreete, and vnpossible 
vowe of the saide j^ossipp.«i. 2649 Fvelyn Diary (1827) II, 
x6 llie parents being so poore that they had provided no 

S ips. 212654 Selden Table T. (Arb.) po Should a great 
y,^ that was invited to be a Go.s,sip, m her place send 
her kitchen-maid. 2711 Hearnk Collect, (O. H. S.) II L 
294 Fully designed to come and stand gossip in person to 
Dr. Hudson’s child. 1770 Foote Lame Loster r. 12 Do you 
know that you are new christen’d, and have had me for 
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a gossip? 1819 S. Rogers Hum. Li/e 24 Now, glad at heart 
the gossips breathe their prayer. 1856 Miss Yonge Daisy 
Chain i. ix, (1879) 79 I’ll find gossips, and let ’em be chris- 
tened on Sunday. S876 Freeman Norm. Conq. V. xxv. 
560 The Englishman whose child was held at the font by 
a Norman gossip.. cast aside his own name. 1886 6'. W. 
Line. Gloss, s.v., I suppose the .same gossips will do for both. 
Jig. 158X J. Bell H addon's Answ. Osor. 407 b, And 
this place y"‘ Catholicke gosseppes have Christened by the 
name of Purgatory. 1607 Mwdlktoi^ M'Jichaelm. Term 
in. iv, I would never undertake to be gossip to that bond 
which I would not see well brought up. 1673 [R. Leigh] 
Trans f>. Rek. 8 Who would be Gossip to all the nameless 
Olf-springs of the Press. ' 

f b. iransf. With reference to the christening of 
a bell. Obs. 

1363 Foxe a. <§• M. 380 The bel hauing a new garment 
put vppon it. i. they goo vnto sumptuous bankets, where- 
vnto also the Gossips are bidden. 1778 Pennant Toztr 
in IVales ixBBs) I. 47 A bell.. was also chrLstened . . The 
gossips . . were doubtlessly rich persons. 

f e. In relation to the parents : (One’s) child’s 
godfather or godmother. Obs. 

c 1325 Lai le Freine 42 He schal mi gossibbe be. 1473 
Sir J. Paston in P. Lett. No. 766 HI. 14s He was fayn to 
sue to the said Due . .by the meanes of his godsip the Bisshop 
of Wynchestre, [He was sponsor to the Duke’s daughter.] 
1494 Fabyan Chron, vn. 561 Which Wyllyam..was gossyp 
vnto the quene. ci6io Sir J. Melvil Mem. (1683) 70, I 
requested her majesty to be a gossip to the Queen. i6ia 
Davies Why Ireland., etc. (1747) 113 The English were for- 
bidden to marry, to foster, to make gossippes with the Irish. 
1625 B. JoNSON Staple o/N. Induct., And those Mothers 
had Gossips (if their Children were christned) as we are, 
1698 M. Martin Voy, Kilda {1749) 76 The Officer.. conde- 
scended to be the Impostor’s Gossip, i. e. Sponsor at the 
Baptism of one of his Children. 1^3 P. W. Joyce Short 
Hist. Irel. 88 When a man stood .sponsor for a child .. he 
became the child’s godfather, and gossip to the parents. 

f d. In relation to one who acts as godfather or 
godmother on the same occasion : A fellow-sponsor. 

^1386 Chaucer Pars. T. T 835 A womman maj^ in no 
Jas-se synne assemblen with hire godsib, than with hire 
owene flesshly brother, c 1440 Profnp. Parv. 204/2 Gossyp, 
mann, computer. Gossyp, woman, commater, 1563 
Becon Acts Ckr. ^ Antichr. Wks. HI. 416 Christen 
Gossippes . . those men and women that haue bene God- 
fathers and Godmothers together of one childe at Baptisme. 
1622 Fletcher Sp. Curate ii. i, Lean. I have heard him 
say you were gossips too. Lop. You did not heare him 
say to whom. 1666 Pepys Diary 2 Dec., I took my pretty 
gossip to White Hall with us. 
fe. gen. Ohs. 

Shoreham 69 In that cas thou m3t3t weddy To 
thyne wyfes gossibbe, ^1386 Chaucer Pars. 'R f 834 
Parentele is in two maneres, outher goostly or fleshly; 
goostly, as for to delen with hise godsibbes. 

2. A familiar acquaintance, friend, chum. For- 
merly applied to both sexes, now only (somewhat 
anh^ to women. (A sense apparently derived more 
immediately from i c.) 

The expression in quot. 1641 is app. the name of some 
rustic game or dance. 

1362 Langl. P, PL A, V. 152 ‘Ic haue good ale, gossib*, 
quod hea ‘Gloten, woltou asaye’? 1393 Ibid', C.vw. 47 
what ich gaf for godes loue, to god-sybbes ich tolde. 
a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) to There was a false bauude 
that was her godsib. a 1329 Skelton E. Rummyng 356 
1.0, gossyp, I wys, Thus and thus it is. cis6o Ingelend 
Disobedient Child Fijb, She is to her Gossypes gone to 
make mery. 1641 Brome Joanall Creio ii. (1652) D 2 b, He 
makes us even sick of his sadness, that were wont to see 
my Ghossips cock to day ; mould Cocklebread ; daunce 
clutterdepouch [etc.]. H. Brooke Fool of Quality 

(1809) II. II Barnaby Boniface, his next neighbour and 
gossip. 1820 Keats Eve St. Agnes xii, Ah, Gossip dear, 
We’re safe enough; here in this arm-chair sit. 1837 C 
Bronte Professor I. xi. 180 The old duenna — my mother’s 
gossip. 1873 OuiDA Pascarel I. 65 His mother too, was a 
gossip of her own. 

b. esf. Applied to a woman’s female friends in- 
vited to be present at a birth. 

1590 Shaks. Mids, N. n. i. 47 Sometime lurke I in a Gossips 
bole, In very likenes.se of a roasted crab. i6ao Swetnam 
Arraign'd (1880) 44 Bidding of Gossips, calling to Vp- 
sittings. ax66x Fuller WoHkies (1840) I. xx. 75 They are 
as good evidence to prove where they were born, as if we 
bad the deposition of the midwife, and all the gossips present 
at their mothers labours. 1721-1800 Bailey, A gossiping^ 
a merry Meeting of Gossips, at a Woman’s Lying in. 1764 
Low Life Poor labouring Men.. are obliged to,. go a 
Nigiting, i.e. fetching Midwives, Nurses and Gossips. 
1805 Med. yml. XIV. 258 The officiousness of nurses and 
gossips. 1838 M. PoRTEOUS Souter fohnny 31 Whan your 
nieve the gossip streikit. 

transf. 1664 Butler Hud. 11. i. 90 To do the office of 
a Neighbour, And be a Gossip at his Labour. 

3. A person, mostly a woman, of light and trifling 
character, esp. one who delights in idle talk; a 
newsmonger, a tattler. 

1366 [see 6, gossip-like}. 1379 Lyly Eupkues (Arb.) 52, 1 
will. . bring, .a visard on my face, for a shamelesse gossippe. 
s6oo Dekker Fortunaius Wks. 1873 I. 97, I wonder what 
blind gossip this minx is that is soprodigall. 1614 T. Adams 
Devils Bcmq. 320 There arise in the end.. as many Gospels 
as Gossips. 1687 Dryden Hind ^ P. 111. 903 The common 
chat of gossips when they meet. 1709 Hearne Collect, 
(O. H. S.) II. 212 John Stevens, .a negligent, busy, prating 
Gossip. 1716 Addison Freeholder lUo. 26. 144 A Gossip in 
Politics is a Slattern in her Family. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Loom tf- Lugy^er 1. i. 6 If he did not mean the girls to grow up 
the greatest gossips in the neighbourhood. 1834 Emerson 
Sac. Aims Wks. (Bohn) III. 176 Why need you, who are 
not a gossip, talk as a gossip? i^ Mrs, Ewing Mary's 
Meadow 13 The Weeding Woman is a great gossip. 


4. The conversation of such a person ; idle talk ; 
trifling or groundless rumour ; tittle-tattle. Also, 
in a more iavourable sense : Easy, unrestrained talk 
or writing, esp. about persons or social incidents. 

1811 Sporting Mag. XXXVII. 11 , 1 was up to his gossip, 
so 1 took him. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. II. 358 A kind 
of travelling gazette, carrying the whole budget of local 
gossip from house to house. 1833 Ht. Martineau Loom ^ 
Lugger J. i. 6 All this gossip about their neighbours. 1849 
Ld. Houghton in T. W. Reid Life (1891) 1 . x. 439 A sort 
of focus of political gossip. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. 

I. 27 We are fond of topograpiiical go.ssip. 1889 Barrie 
IVindovt in Thrums 177 My presence killed the gossip on 
her tongue. 

6 . Some kind of game. (Cf. Scandal.) 

1880 Ne^v Virginians II. 202 We had a few games, 

‘ Gossip very amusing — I don’t know whether English or 
American. 

6 . allrib. and Comb., as (appositive in senses 2 
3 ) gossip-nurse, -seer, (sense 4 ) gossip-gleaner, 
-monger, -niongering, -shop; \%tTXaQg) gossip- like adj. 
and adv., gossip-wise adv. ; f gossip-cup, also 
gossip’s cup = Caudle sh\ ; gossip - money, 
gratuities to the sponsors at a christening ; f gossip- 
pint-pot, a hard drinker. 

1633 Hart Diet of Diseased Introd. 20 A cup of good ale, 
with some nutmegg, suger, and a tost, a good *gossip cup ; 
I confesse. 1394 Plat Jewell-ho. 11. 14 If you vdll make i 
a right * Gossips Cuppe that shall farre exceede all the Ale. 
1853 Hickie tx. Aristoph. (1872) 1 1 . 574 Do you .say this 
of me, you *gossip-gleaner? 1366 Drant Horace's Sat. 11. vi. 
Hviij, Full *gosseplike, the father .sage beginnes his fable 
then. 1399 Shaks. Much Ado v. i. 188, I will leaue you 
now to your gos.sep-like humor. 17.. ?E. Ward Welsh 
monster Let him.. Tattle but Gossip like, to please ’em. 

184s Syd. Smith Irish Rom. Cath. Ck. Wks. 1859 ik 
339/1 The same scenes of altercation take place when 
*go.ssip-money is refused at baptisms. 3836 T. Hook ( 7 . 
Gtirney xvi. (1830) HI. 349 Several of those meddling 
*gossip-mongers, who invariably infest small country-town 
society. 1868 E, Edwards Raleigh I. viii. 119 A few weeks 
later, Sir Francis Allen informs that great gossip- monger, 
Anthony Bacon [etc.]. 1893 Athenaeum 7 Oct. 487/2 What 

merit it possesses consists in . . the mischievous *gossip- 
raongering of a certain Lady Dahlia Wormwood. 1845 
Hood Sea Spell ii, A baby’s caul A thing, as *gossip"nurses 
know. That always brings a squall. 1580 Hollyband Treas. 
Fr. Tong s.v. Croque, He is a "^gossip pintepot. 1842 F. 
Howes Horace's Sat. i. ix. 39 Now, now I see the doom ap- 
proaching near, Which once was told me by a *gossip-seer. 
1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. (1863) 208 A *gossip-shop 
called ‘literary’ ..where he talks and reads new.sp_apers. 
1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shak.^. Char, xviii. 469 Some citizens 
meet in the street and talk, *gossip-wise, about the ill- 
ordering of government. 

Gossip (gp'sip), V. [f. Gossip 
f 1. trans. To be a gossip or sponsor to; to 
give a name to. Obs. 

idol Shak.s. All's Well i. i. 189 Pretty fond adoptious 
christendomes That blinking Cupid gossips. 17115 M. D avi es 
A then. Brit. 11 . 241 Arius’s. . Heathenish Pamphlet, gossop’d 
by the name of the .. Fabulous Thalia (tho* too gentile a 
Miss for such Mock -Christenings of Sorcery- Ballads), 
f 2. inlr. To act as a gossip, or familiar acquaint- 
ance ; to take part (in a feast), be a boon-companion; 
to make oneself at home. Also to gossip it. Obs. 

1390 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 407 With all my heart, He 
Gosisip at this feast. 1611 Cotgr., Voisiner^ .to gossip it, 
or goe to visit neighbours. 1645 Milton leirach. Wks. 
(1831) 220 When sin revels and gossips within the arcenal of 
law. . this is a faire limitation indeede. 

3. To talk idly, mostly about other people’s 
affairs ; to go about tattling. 

1627 Drayton Moon-Calf ^ Mother Bumby, a mad 

iocund Mate As euer Gossipt. 1669 H. More Exfos. 7 
Ep. to 1 Ch. Pref. b a, Swarms of men., went gadding and 
gossipping up and down, telling odd Stories to the people. 
1786 Mad. D’Arblay Diary Oct., I rang vainly for my 
maid, .she was gossiping out of hearing. 1846 Mrs. Gore 
Sk. Eng. Char. (1852) 16 You go.ssip eveiywhere, of every 
thing. 1872 Earl Pembroke & G.^ H. Kingsley S. Sea 
Bubbles m. 70 [We] called and gossipped for an hour with 
Mr. Saville and his family. 

transf. acadfg. 1784 Cowper Taskv, 60 Now from the 
roost or from the neighb’ring pale, Where . . they gossiped 
side by side. 1856 Bryant After Tempest ii. The cheerful 
rivulet sung And gossiped, as he hastened ocean- ward, 
1863 Longf. Wayside Inn, Interl. to Student's T., Wild 
birds gossiping overhead. 

b. To write in a gossiping style. 

1883 Manch. Guard, 20 July 5/5 A writer in All the Year 
Round gossips pleasantly on . .the pets of authors. 

4, trans. To tell like a gossip ; to communicate. 
Also vfiih out. 

1611 Heywood Gold. Age 1. Wks. 1874 It is so 

Gossipt in the Queenes chamber. 1650 R. Stapylton 
Straaa's Low C, Warres i. 20 The secret lay not long in 
the Embers, being gossiped out by a woman. 1786-1803 
H. Tookk Purley 122 The substance of the Criticisms., 
was . . gossiped by the present precious Secretary at War. 
1827 Clare Sh^h. Cal. 2 And wisdom, gossip’d from the 
.stars. 1880 G. R. Sims Ball. Babylon 30 And they gossiped 
her story over in language a hit too plain. 

Gossipdom (g^'sipdom). [f. Gossip sh. + -r> 0 M.] 
The class of gossips as a whole; the realm of 
gossip. 

189a Manning Pastime Papers 57 Gossipdom has inner 
I bolge or circles Jess innocuous. 1^8 F. F. Moore Fatal 
' Gxft'x.yCve. 175 Horace Walpole, the arch-priest of Gossipdom, 

I Gossiper (g^sipoi). [f. Gossip v. + -m L] 

I One who gossips. 

I 1568 Tilney Disc, MariagelS, iij a, I cannot hut maruayle 


how a woman of estimation can delite in gadding abrode, 
to be a gossiper. 1679 Shadwell True Widow i. ad fin., 

A perpetual Gossiper and Visiter in all Families. 1817 
Mar. Edgeworth Tales ^ Novels, H arringiott if\\, Then 
bitterly I execrated the reporters, and the gossipers, and 
the letter- writing mi.sses. 1868 _E. Edwards Raleigh I. 
xiii. 253 Some^ of the Court gossipper.s of the day say that 
the. commission had been offered to Ralegh. xB%e, L'pool 
Daily Post 29 Aug. 5/2 Gossipers on the Flags were pleased 
to notice that cotton remains fair. 

GossiplLOOd (gf? siphud). Now rare. Also 
f gossiphede. [f. Gossip + -hood, -head.] 
fa. Spiritual relationship; >= Gossipeedi. b. 
A body of gossips ( see Gossip sh. 3 ). 

1502 Ord. Crysien Men (W. de W. 1506) ii. x. 115 Whan 
the one or the other ben of lygnage or of ony affynyte, or 
go-S-syphede. 1379 Tom son Calvin's Serm. Tim,gbla.Nei 
makes no bones at it to despise & despite God, vnder the 
name of a gossiphoode. 1856 M iss Yonge Daisy Chain n. 
xi. (1879) 463 k would create a sensation among the gossip- 
hood of Stoneborough. 

t Go'SSipiaie. Obs. [ad. It. gossipina'. see 
GoSSAMPIKE. Cf. GOBSYPINE fZ.] =GoS8AMP1NE. 

J* Sparke Hawkhis' Sec. Voy. in Hakluyt Voy. 
(1600) HI. 508 The beds which they [the Indians] haue 
are made of Gossopine cotton. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 11. 
91 Who would beleeue, that there were so much gossipine 
or cotton-wool in China. 1673 tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz. iv. 
(1688) 489 Brasil Wood . . and . . Gossipine or Cotton. 

Gossiping (g^’sipiq), vbl. sb. [f. Gossip v. + 
-ingI J The action of the vb. Gossip. 

1. A christening or christening-feast. Now dial. 

<21627 Middleton Chaste Maid 11. i, Wks. (Dyce) IV. 
27 You’ll to the gossiping Of master Allwit’s child ? 1728 
Brice's Weekly Jml. i Exeter) 30 Aug., Last Sunday 
Afternoon was celebrated here a Gossipping, or held a 
jovial Meeting of Good Wives and Sweethearts, to solem- 
nize the Baptism of a Child. 1756 J. Willme Sepherak 
Skelosh 201 in Palatine Note Bk. <1881) I. 1 18 At the First 
Gift of whose Name (commonly called a Go.ssiping or IJp- 
sit-Feast of Urbanity.) there was a very great Rejoising, 
of many Neighbours and Relations. 1886 Elworthy 
W. Somerset Word-bk., Gossipping, a christening feast. 
Hence the act of frequently attending such gatherings, 
t 2. A meeting of friends and acquaintances, esp, 
at the birth of a child ; gen. a merry-making. 

1357 North tr. Gueuara's Diall Pr. 11. vii. (1568) 96 b, 
They remernber more the gos.sippinges that they haue to 

t o, then their sinnes, which they ought to lament. 1390 
HAKS. Com. Err. v. i. 419 Will you walke in to see their 
gossipping? 1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 306 They 
chew these leaves ; and in their gossippings or visiting of 
their friends, they are .. pre.sented with them. 1721-1800 
Bailey s.v., A gos.siping, a mtxry meeting of go.ssips at 
a woman’s lying in. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Child Angel, 
Methought . . I wa.s present , . at an Angel’s gossiping. 

3. a. The action of talking idly, or tattling ; an 
instance of this. b. An assemblage, where this is 
the chief occupation, 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) TayloPs Goose Wks. 1. los/i 
The fashion of her prate Our wiues at Gossipings doe 
imitate. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 310 T 9 Give us a Specu- 
lation on Gossipping. 1765 Yomz Commissary in. Wks. 
1799 II. 36 These kind of women are a good deal given to 
gossiping. 1791 Boswell Johnson i. (1848) 1/2 A consider- 
able portion is not devoid of entertainment to the lovers of 
literary gossiping. 1791-1823 D’Israeli Cur. Lit. (1838) 
HI. 381 The gossiping of a profound politician., often, by a 
spontaneous stroke, reveals the individual. 1820 W. Irving 
Sketch Bk. (1859) 22 They talked those matters over in 
their evening gossipings. 1870 Miss Bridgman i?. Lynne 
I. xvii. 293 , 1 shall be heartily glad to leave this place, 
with all this impertinent gossiping and scandal. 

4. A literary composition of a light and chatty 
character, rare. 

1814 L. Hunt Feast Poets (1815) 117 Mp Walter Savage 
Landor— author of an epic piece of gossiping called Gebir, 
6 . attrib. 

1628 Earle Microcosm., Meer Gull Citizen 93 His 

friendships are a kinde of Gossiping friendships,^ 1806-7 
J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) v. xvi, Those 
gossiping scenes of a play in which the lacqueys and wait- 
ing-maids lay their heads together. i8« W, Irving Tour 
Prairies The Captain’s lodge, .was a kind of council fire 
and gossiping place lor the veterans of the camp. 

Gossiping {gg-€\^\Tp), ppl a. [f. Goss 3 P?;. + 
-iNGii!.] That gossips or indulges in light and idle 
talk : a. of persons. 

1618 Mynshul Ess. Prison 21 A prisoner is as much 
beholding to such leape-frog acquaintance, as a man shaken 
with the Ague to euery gossipping woman hee meetes. 
1692 L’Estrange Fables cclxiii. 229 A Bevy of Jolly, Gos- 
sipping Wenches. 1846 Mrs. Gore Eng. Char. (1852) 15 
People boast of a new acquaintance, as * a pleasant gossip- 
ing fellow’. 1832 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. vii. The 

g ood woman, kindly and gossipping, seemed rather pleased 
lan otherwise with having somebody come in to talk with, 
b. of conversation and literary composition. 

1709 Shaftesbury Char. (1711) 1 . 148 Who. .wou’d set her 
[religion] on the same bottom with Parish-Tales, and Gos- 
siping Storys of Imps, Goblins [etc.]. 1729 Law Serious C. 
i. 3 If you was to ask him., why he gives himself up to an 
idle gossiping conversation? 1730 H. Walpole Let. H. 
Mann 1 Sept., This I call a very gossiping letter. 1831 Mrs. 
Trollope in Frietidships Miss Mitford {xB&z) 

I. viii. 227 My book is gossiping, and . . faithfully true to 
the evidence of my senses, Dickens Lett. (1880) 

II. Ill An idea for my series of gossiping papers. 1882 
Skrjt. Ballantine Exper. xix. 194 A gossiping sketch, 
and claiming no controversial importance. 

transf. 1847 Longf. Ev, i. i. 22 Distaffs spinning the 
golden flax for the gossiping looms. 

Hence a*os 8 ipingrIy adv., in a gossiping manner. 
*817 J. Gilchrist Iniell. Patrimony 141 The most super* 
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fictal [philosophers were] public and gosslpingly social. 1875 
N. A mer. Rev, CXX. 209 Such was the formula by which 
we were first gossipingly made acquainted with the subject, 
tGo'Ssipljj a, Obs. [f. Gossip sb. + 
Pertaining to, or characteristic of, a gossip. 

1611 CoTGR., iTTenamie^ .surely,. . (aGossiplieoath,orasseuer- 
ation). 

Gossipred (g^'sipred). Also 4 gossybrede. 
[f. Gossif sb, + OE. rikden condition : see -KED.] 
An etymologizing perversion appears in Huloet 1552 : 
‘ Goshipbred, or gatheringe of goshyps at the wyne, j>j/ss7//a.’ 

1 . The relationship of gossips (see Gossip i 
and 2) ; spiritual affinity. Now only //zs^, (with 
reference to Irish customs). 

<:i3iS Shoreham 68 Ase the gossybrede dra^th Ryst to 
ous after crystiiynge, So gossibrede dra^eth eke Ry,t after 
confermynge, 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1 . 337 In go.sib- 
rede and holy kynrede. c 1430 Lvdg, Min. Poems (Percy 
Soc.)36 Be wel ware of feyned cosynage, And gossiprede. 
1494 Fabyan C/iww. vn. 435 He .. assertayned hym of y^ 
gossyprede y» was atwene nym and Blanche his wyfe.^ 1533 
More Debeil. Salem v. Wks. ^41/1, I haue none alfuiitie - . 
eyther by gossepred or bl manage, 1612 Davies IVhy Ire^ 
laml, (1747) 181 The like may be said of gossipred or 
compaternitie which though by the canon lawe it be a spiri- 
tual affinity [etc.]. 1646 Sir J. 'Femple /risA RtbelL 8 mar^.y 
Alliance by marriage, nurture of Infants, and gossipred with 
the Irish are high treason, 1807 G. Chalmers Cakdonia. 
1 . in. X. 458 'Fhe custom of fostering, and gossipred, among 
the Irish. i;86i Goldw, Smith Irish Hisi, 37 The con- 
nexion of sponsorship or go.ssiprede was made a sort of 
second fosterage. 

fb. Affinity in general. Oh. rare, 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv.qr We find some bodies 
amongst us hold up a Gossipred, that seem, to have little or 
nothing of kinred. 

•fl 2 , By some mod. writers used for : The habitual 
action of a gossip or tattler ; small-talk ; = Gos- 
sip sb. 4. 

18^ Scott F. M. Perth xx, Our poor fellow-citizen., 
having been active in .spreading these reports, as indeed his 
elenient lay in such gossipred. 1859 R. F. Burton Centr. 
Afr. in yrnl. Geog. Soc. XXIX, 369'Fhe women, .collecting 
in a group upon their little stools indulge in the pleasures 
of gossipred and the pipe. 1892 Manning Pastime Papers 
53 It is a rigorous destiny that Go.ssii>^red should have come 
to signify one of the worst of social vices. 

Gossipry (gp* sipri). [f. Gossip sh. + -rt.] 

1. Spiritual relationship : «= Gossipred i. 

1550 Bale Image Both Ch, ni. xviii. Bb. viij bj, [Marriage 
should be forbidden] neither for vowes vnaduised^or for 
no popish orden^ nor yet for any gossypry. i86x Dasent 
Story Burnt NJal H. 248 , 1 challenge both these men out 
of the inquest ., for this sake, that one of them is Mord’s 
second cousin by kinship, but the other for gossipry. 1880 
Academy 21 Aug. 134 1 ‘here exist many kinds of gossipry 
Ibesides the usual form connected with christenings, 
fb. Intimacy. Obsr'^ 

a X614 J, Melvill Diary (MS.) 36 (Jam.), All gosslprie 
gade up between him and my uncle Mr. Andrew, 
e. cofur, A relative in general. 

1887 Browning Parleyings^ P'ust ^ Friends 12 Greet us 
tin' gossipry, cousin and sib £ 

2. 1 he practice of gossiping ; small talk, gossip ; 
also, a gossiping conversation. 

x8i8 Lady Morgan Autobiog. (1859) 199 * Well, my dear I 
as we say in Ireland when we enter on a gossipry. xSxg W. 
Taylor in Monthly Rev.^ LXXXIX. 145 We cannot help 
being struck with a certain feeling of inanity . . of inquiry 
squandered on the gossipry of the past. 1841 Blacfeiv. 
Mag. XLIX. 362 Any bald disjointed chat — any gossipry — 
that an accomplished writer may please to descend to. 1876 
Dowden Poems 50 At evening 1 went back. Walked past 
the idle groups at gossipry. 

b. Gossiping discourse. 

X865 Sat, Rev, 2^ Mar. 348 Girls, .are to learn .. Greek, to 
enable them to enjoy, .the gossipry of Herodotus. 

C. concr, A body of gossips. 

1833 Mrs. Brow'ning Lett. 16 May, Think kindly of us in 
the midst of your brilliant London gossipry. x888 M. 4 Q. 
XX Aug. 114 The striking circumstances of it were quite suffi- 
cient . , to convince all the gossipry of Rome that he was 
poisoned. 

t Go'SsipsMp. Oh. [f. Gossip sh, + -ship.] 
The mutual relation of gossips. Also, the personality 
of a gossip or sponsor (used as a mock-title). (C£ 
Gossipred 1.) 

1372 Huloet (ed, Hii^ns), Gosshishippe at a Christening, 
Instrica cognatio. X39X Percivall Sp. Diet., CompadrazgOf 
gossipship, Compaternitas. 1396 Nashe Saffron Walden 
Wks. (Grosart) HI, 203 A whole peinny-worth of paper, 
which his Gossipship, that hath the naming of the cnild, 
dubs^ the Encomium of the Foxe. xd5i Howell Surv. 
Venice xZ^{Pis'^ To thei end that this Goshipship ^old no 
way be a bar or impediment among the Gentlewomen in 
matter of Mariage, X677 W. Hughes Man of Sin u. x. 175 
Such as were born after such Gossipship was contracted- 

Gossipy (gF'sipi), a- [f. Gossip sb, + -y 1 .] 
Of a literary composition: Characterized by, or 
full of, gossip. Of a person ; Inclined or devoted 
to gossip. 

18x8 T. Murdoch Jn Smiles f Murray (1891) II. xxii. 67 
[It] would soon.. sink the journal down to the level of 
a common gossipy rnagazine. 1829 Dk. Buckingham Diary 
HI. ix. 1^8 Don't like Florence. The Society is confined, 
but gossipy to a degree. xB6s, Spectator ii Feb. 164 The 
book, though slight and gossippy, has an interest. x^9 
Jefferies Wild Life inS. C. 83 I’he old woman's memories 
were wholly of gossipy family history. 

Hence ^o’ssipiness, inclination for gossip, 

1890 ^ Universal Rev. Apr. 604, I don't ask out of mere 
.gosaipmess,/' 


Gossoin(m)er, gossomyre, obs. ff. Gossamer. 
Gossoon (gpswm). Chiefly Anglo-Irish. Also 
7 gosoun, 9 gosoon, gorsoon. [Alteration of 
garsoon Gabcioh, GxVr^on.] A youth, a boy ; a 
servant-boy, lackey, 

1684 J. Haines EpH. to Lacy's Sir II. Btiffon, French 

f outs, that mingle water with their wine, Cry, Ah de 
'ranch song, gosoun, dat is vex' fine, 1803 Mar. Edge- 
worth Irish Bulls (1803) 161 Even the cottiers and gossoons 
speak in trope and figure, X84X Lever C. O'Malley vii. 42 
I'he gosoon is gone to look for a pair. 1884 Times |weekly 
ed.) 29 Aug. 14/4 Two or three ragged gossoons were gallop- 
ing on the flanks of the flock. 1896 Contemp. Rev. 

8c^ Poor unfriended Irish gorsoons, 

Gossop, Obs. form of Gossip. 

Gossopine, variant of Gossipine, Ohs. 
Gossummer, Gossup, obs, ff. Gossamer, 
Gossip. 

tGo'SSy. Sc, Ohs. ff* Goss 1 + -t.] A crony. 
1711 Ramsay Elegy hlagg 'Johnston 87 Let a' thy gossies 
yelp and yell, lyxg — Pam, Epist. Answer i. 6 In gossy 
Don's be candle-light, xyax — Poems, Gloss., Gossie, gossip. 

Gossypine (gp*sipain\ a. [f. mod.L. Gossp- 
fium (alter )dYvi\y\ gossypionx see Gossamfine), 
the freneric cotton- plant + -ine,] Cottony, flocculent. 
1880 Gray Stimct, Sot. 413/2 Gossypine, 

Gost, dial, form of GoRSE. 

Gost(e, obs. form of Ghost, 

Goster, gosther — Gauster sh. and v. 

1839 W. C^ARLETON F'ardorougha (ed. 2) 70 We’re idlin' 
an' gostherin aw-ay our time like I dunna what. 1892 
Athenmim iS Apr. 496/3 The handsome, selfish Murdough 
so full of ‘ gosther ’ and brag. X893 Emily Lawless Granta 
1 1 , ii, 9t A gosthering, spending, having brood they are 
and always have been. 

[Gosting, ‘ madder’ : see List Spurious Words.'] 
t Go-summer- Sc. Ohs. Also go o’ simmer, 
[app. identical with Gossamer, and exhibiting the 
orig. sense of that word, not elsewhere recorded : 
see the etymological note there. The spelling is due 
to association with Go v. ; in some Sc, dialects the 
word has been transformed into go-harvest, g)ss- 
hairst (see Jam.).] The * St. Martin’s summer’, a 
period of summer-like weather in late autumn. 

axkjo Sfaldino Tronb. Chas. I (Bannatyne Club) I. s6 
The goe summer, Matchless fair in Murray, but winds, 
weits, or any storme ..the garden herbs revived, July 
flowers and roses springing at Martinmas. 1790 Morison 
Poems 1 12 Our gray hawkit mare Whalast year F the go o' 
simmer Broke my fore leg. 

Got (gft) , ppi. a. [Shortened pa. pple. of Get v. : 
see Gotten.] Gained, acquired; gathered as a 
crop (see the verb). Now only with adv, prefixed, 
as z 7 / got, well got. 

x§93-i733 [see Ill-cot]. 1613-X6 W. Browne Brii. Past, 
II. iv. 80 1 * ate drew tliem on to be A greater Fame to our 
ot Victory. x8o6 Fessenden Democr. H. 142 Provided 
e can save himself Together with his ill got pelf. 1832 
Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc, XIII. il 296 The value of well-got 
hay is duly appreciated. 

b. Comb, with advs. : got-at (see Get v. 36 a, b) ; 
got - up, artificially produced, elaborated, or 
adorned, for purposes of effect or deception (see 
Get 77. 72 1 , m) ; also, t(well) equipped in a subject, 
1818 Lady Morgan Autobiog. (1859) ^99 He snubbed me,, 
for exposing my ignorance to thojc well got-up Doctrinaires. 
X826 R, H. Froude Remains {1838) 1 . 86, 1 believe it to 
be . . a got-up business for effect. 1S4X L. S, Costello 
Pilgr, Auvergne I. 336 Plaited collars and delicately got- 
up linen. 1833 Smedley Coverdale xviii, Such follies are 
very well for got up puppies. xSyx Earle Philol, Eng, 
Tongue 217 The symbolics in Greek have grown spontane- 
ously, while their I^tin analogues have a got-up and culti- 
vated look. X871 Geo. Eliot Middlemarch i. xii, Stuff 
and nonsense ! I don't believe a word of it. It's all a 
got-up story. x88o Daily Tel 3 Dec., The principal pub- 
lishing houses prepare magnificently got-up books wnich 
are works of art in themselve.s. Times (weekly ed.) 

28 Dec. 6/4 Some days after this Iittfe got-up play, which 
seemed to have produced the desired effect. X89X Sat. Rev. 
12 Sept. 313/1 The abundance of easi!y-got-at materiaL 
Hence Got-up sh. colloq., an upstart. 

xSSxMacm, Mag, XLIV. 383 How dare that * got-up’ 
give himself airs with his horses'and dogs ! 

Gotam, Gotamist, obs. ff. Gotham, -ist. 
Gotch (gptj). Alsopgotscli. A big-bellied 
earthenware pot or jug. 

1674-91 Ray S, 4 B, C. Words too A Gotch, a large 
earthen or stone drinking Pot with a great Belly like a J ugg. 
2784^ Sir j. CuLLUm /list, Haxosted iii. xjx A Cotek, a jug, 
or big-bellied mug. x8oi Bloomfield Rural T. (1802) 5 
A Gotch of Milk I’d been to fill, You shoulder'd me ; then 
laugh'd to see Me and my Gotch spin down the Hill. 1857 
Borrow Romany Rye (1858) L 9 Then taking the gotch 
I fetched water from the spring. 

b. Comb , : goteb-beUy (see quot.) ; goteb- 
gntted a,, corpulent. 

1694 Echard Plautus X65 Did ye see e’r an old Bald-pated, 
. .Gotch Gutted, Squint-Ey’d, &>ur- Fac'd Rascal ? a xSas 
Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Goichhelly, a fair round belly, much 
re-serabling the protuberance of a gotch. 

Hence -f Go'tcky a., bloated, swollen. 

2396 Nashe Saffron Walden 48 No French gowtie-Ieg 
With a gamash vpon it, h so gotchie and boystrous, 

Gote (g*^«t). Cbiefiy north, dial. Forms : 4- 
gote, 5-6 goote, 6-9 goat(e, 7-8 gott, 7-9 gaut, 
goit, 8-9 goyt, 9 gooat. See also Gout, [tgot-^ 


w-k. root of OE. giotan to pour (see Yete e/.) ; cf. 
MLG., MDu. gote (mod. Du. goot, dial. gettC) of 
similar meaning. Cf. also Gut.] 

1 . A watercourse ; any channel for water; astream. 

13.. E. E. Aim. P. A. 933 To loke on }>e glory of [.ys 

gracious gote. a 1400-50 Alexander 5796 As gotis out of 
guttars in golanand wedres. 1467 Nottingham Rec. II. 
380 Two gootes paite of a were, otherwise called a ‘ fysshe- 
gat'th'. 1488 Will of Welby, Lincoln (Somerset Ho.h 
Dreynis Gotes & high weyes. 1694 De i.a Prymr Diary 
(Surtees I 50 There was a plank layd over a little goit or 
watercourse, 1703 Thokesby Let, to Kay in Philos. Lett, 
(17181 329 Goyts of Mills, where the Stream passes out. 
1734 Rec. in Cramond Ann. Banff {x’Bgp 11 . 222, 18 feet 
broad of rock is to be cut from the southmost end of the 
ba-sson down to the nearest goat or hollow place. 2788 E. 
PiCKEN Poems 167 Wi’ pettle, owre the rigs I'll stride, At 
her comman'. Or rake the gotts frae paddock-ride To muck 
the lan’, 2897 British H eekfy 14 .hm- 232 Reaching the 
goit, he walked along its muddy banks, its sluggish waters 
coring at his feet. 

2 . A sluice (see quot. 1622), 

153X--2 Act 23 Hen. Pill, c. 5 § i Weares fisshgarthes 
Redels gores gootes , , and other impedimentes in and vppon 
the same ryuers. 1584 Lansdoaone MS. 74, If. iSi b, '1 he 
saide bancke beinge alreadie cliargetl with three goates. 
1622 Calhs Siat. Seiners U647) 66 Goats be usual Engines 
..built with percullessfs and doors of timber, stone or 
brick, lyoaTuoKESBY in Phil. Trans. XXI 1 1 , 1159 The., 
new Sluice or ('loat. 1890 Blackw. Mag. Feb. 242, 1 have 
often admired the vastness of their gotes and sluices. 

3 . (See qnol.) 

1833 Robikson Whitby Gloss., Ga?ii or Gote, a narrow 
opening or slip from a .street to tlie shore. 

Gote, Goten, obs. fi. Goat, Gotten. 

Goter(e, obs. form of Gutter. 

Gotb (i^pj>). Forms: i Gota, 4-5,7 Gothe,- 
6 Sc. Gotte, (7 Got), 6- Goth. [OE. Golan pi. 
{Cola sing.), ad. late D Got In, Colt hi, Gr. r/( 9 oi, 
TorOot pi., ad. Goth. ^Cttihs or "^Guians pi. ; cf. 
Goth. Guiphida the Gothic people.] 

1 . One of a Germanic tribe, who, in the third, 
fourth, and fifth centuries, invaded both the Eastern 
and Western empires, and founded k.ngdoms in 
Italy, France, and Spain. 

trgwo tr. Bmla's Hist. 1. ix. [xi.] (1890^2 Seo hergung w«s 
Jmrh Alaricum Gotena cyning seworden. r 2374 Chaucer 
Booth. L pr, iv. 9 (Camb. MS.) Theodoric Jk! hyng of gotbes 
..hadde hise gerneres ful of corn. 2480 Caxton Descr, 
Brit. 32 'I'hese men and these gotbes ben all one peple. 
153s Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 357 Fair B’lorence. .Distroyit 
wes. .Be the Gytti.s perforce that held it than. x6oo> Shaks. 

A. I’ L. in. iih 9, 1 am heere with thee, and thy Goats, as 
the most capricious Poet honest Ovid uas among the 
Gothe.H. 1613 PuRCHA.*? Pilgrimage {161 238 Eudo the 
Goth then King of a great part of Fnujce, 1663 Gerbier 
Counsel eiija. The Gots, who were sent packing by the 
Mores. x6^ Drydkn To Sir G, Kmlkr 47 'Pill Goths and 
Vandals, a rude northern race, Did all the matchless monu* 
meiusdeface. 1709 Shaftesb. Charac. (1733) 1 . 11. 86 Hardly 
a 1 altar or a Goth would . . reason so alrsurdly. 2838 W, 
Irving Alhambra 1 . 82 I'he fiery courage of the Arab was 
at length subdued by the olrstinate and persevering valour 
of live Goth. 1869 Lowell Cathedral Poet. Wks. 1S90 IV. 
59 Shall not that we.stern Goih. .Find out, some day, that 
nothing pays but God. 

2 . transf. One who behaves like a barbarian, esp. 
in the destruction or neglect of works of art ; a rude, 
imcivilixed, or ignorant person ; one devoid of cul- 
ture and taste. Often associated with Vandal, 

2663 Gerbier Counsel 50 For who would Rob them but 
Goths and Vandalls. 2733 RKRKEtJ&;Y Querist § 184 W hether 
every enemy to learning be not a Goth? 1779 Franklin 
Lett, Wks. 1889 VI. 42s, I am sorry for the losses you have 
suffered by the Goths and Vandals [the British troops]. 
2850 W. D. Cooper Hist, Wincheisea 135 The successive 
efforts for ages of the local Goths. 1870 1 / Estrange Miss 
Mitford I. V, i 14 A horrible Goth of a Scotchman. 

8 . Comb, 

1621 CoTGR,, Gothique, Gothlike ; rude, cruell, barbarous. 
2887 Hlssey Holiday on Road 3x6 A Goth-like way of 
settling a difficulty, this, surely. 

Gotham (gp'tam; often improperly gilu‘|?am). 
Also 6 G-otum, 6-7 Got(t)ain. 

1 . The name of a village, proverbial for the folly 
of its inhabitants (‘ wise men of Gotham ’) . (There 
is a village so named in Notts., but it is not certain 
that this was the place alluded to.) 

47x460 Towneley Myst. xii. 180 Now god gyf you care, 
foies all sam, Sagh I neucr none so fare hot the Jbles of 
gotham. 1336 C Mery Talys (1866) 45 Of the .iii, wyse 
men of gotam. <7x560 Misogonus n. iii. 10 (Brandi Quelleu 
4^x1 I’he wise men -of gotum are risen againe. <'*568 A. 

B. {title) The Merry Talcs of the M ad-men of Oottam 
(1630), 2603 Harsnet Pop, Impost, fir, I doe verily suspect 
this wonder was acted .somewhat ncere Gotham and that 
the Spectators w-ere the Posteritie of them that drowned the 
Eel. a 2700 B. E, Diet, Cant. Crevt, Wise Plan of Gotham, 
a Fool. 27<^ Falconer Demag, 48 Let the great monarch 
ass through Gotham bray I 

h, tram/. Applied to (^) Newcastle, (b) New 
Yorl:. 

2807 W. Irving Salmag. xvxi. (1811) II. 155 Chap. clx. of 
the chronicles of the renowned and antient city of Gotham. 
2833 Brockett N. C. Words, Gotham, & cant name for 
Newcastle, 283* Jutson Myst, H. V, xiii. (Farmer), One 
of the vilest of hells in Gotham. 

f 2 . A * man of Gosbam^, a simpleton. 

i68i3 CaoWNE Sir C Nice v. Dram. Wks, 2874 III. 
What a society of Gotam's are here, to laugh at a man for 
missing a woman? 
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fS. 2 / 5 . passing into adj. : Of or pertaining to 
Gotham ; foolish, stupid. Gotham College : an 
imaginary institution tor the training of simpletons. 

1621 Burton Anat, Mel.y Democr. to Rdr. 69 They are 
all of Gotara parish. 1657 J. Sergeant Schism Dis/>ack’i 
333 Perhaps it may cau.se mirth in thee to read such 
Gottam-ateurdities in a Dr. of Divinitie. 1675 Cocker 
Jiforais 23 But who loves Ignorance before choice Know- 
ledge, A Doctor may commence in Gotham College. 1681 
CoLViL IVhigs Supflic. (1751) p. vi, Some of the .society of 
Gothatn college had an intention to burn my lines. 1692-4 
R. L'Estrange Fables v, (1714) 5 ’'I'is the Fate of all Gotham 
Quarrels, when Fools go together by the Ears, to have 
Knaves run away with the Stakes. 

Hence f Q'O’thamist, one who takes after the 
men of Gotham ; a blunderer, a simpleton. Go*t- 
hamite, {d) -Gothamist; {1)] a New-Yorker. 
1589 Nashb Pref. to Greene's Menafhon (Arb.) 8 The 
..perusing of our Gothamists barbansme. x66o T. M. 
C. i'Va.lker's Hist, Independ, iv. 78 The OlFicers of the Army 
..a mad crew of Gotami.sts. 180a Lamb Curious Frag- 
ments The.se were dizzards, fools, gothamites. 1807 W. 
luyiNG Salmag. xvii. (i 8 xt) iL 160 Whereat the Gotham- 
ites . . marvelled exceedingly. 1852 Bristeo Upper Ten 
Thous, ii. 37 The first thing, .that a young Gotbamite does 
is to get a hor.se. 

+ Go*tliele, V. Ohs. In 3-4 gopele(n, -i, 4 
god 3 l 0 (n, -y. [Echoic.] 

1. intr^ To make a low rumbling noise, as bubbles 
rising through water, or as is heard in the bowels. 

ctz^oS. Ens[. Leg. I. 314/530 j?at like druye breth .. j?e 
3wile it is in he watere it goheleth swy^e loude. 1393 
Langl. P. PL C. vii. 398 Hus guttes gonne godely {v.r. to 
gohel] as two gredy sowes. ibid. xvt. 97 1 henne .shulleh 
hi.s gottes godelen [?'.n golden] and he by-gynne to galpe. 

2. trans. To slander. Hence Go'deling vbl. sb. 
1340 Ayenh, 66 Efterward comeh \>t godelinges. pet is 

huanne pe on godeleS panne oprene. And pet is zuo grat 
zenne pet pe wntynge zayp, pet huo pet godelep his em- 
cristen, he ys acorsed of god. 

t O-O'tliian. Obs. Also 6 Gotthian. [f. Goth 
+ -TAN.] =Goth I. 

1348 Udall, eta, tr. Erasm. Par. yohn i. 9 Neither Sci- 
thian, Jevve, Spayneard, Gothian, Englisheman [etc ]. Ibid. 
Luke XXX. 26 Gotthians. 1561 Daus tr. BuUinger on Apoc. 
(1573) 196 He armed agaynst her [Rome] the Gothian.s, 
Vandales, and Gennanes. a 1568 Ascham Scholem. in (Arb.) 
145 More like vnto the Grecians than vnto the Gothiaus. 
Gotllic (g< 7 *pik), a. and sb. Forms : 7 Gotie, 
Gotiq(ua, Gothicke, Gottic, GotMq, 7-8 Go- 
thiqua, 7 -- Gothic, [ad. L. gothic-us, f. Goihi 
(see Goth). Cf. F. gQthique.\ 

A adj. 

1. Off pertaining to, or concerned with the Goths 
or their language. 

1611 Bible Transl, Pref. 5 Vlpilas is reported, .to haue 
translated the Scriptures' into the Gothicke tongue. 1776 
Gibbon DecL 4 F. x. I. 244 Cassiodorus gratified the incli- 
nation of the conquerors in a Gothic history. 1845 Stoddart 
Grammar 192/1 The Gothic substantive leik^ body. 1892 
W RIGHT (title) A Primer of the Gothic Language. 

F2. Formerly used in extended sense, now ex- 
pressed by Teutonic or Germanic. 

S647 N* Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. xl. 96 Nor can any 
Nation upon earth .shew so much of the ancient Gothique 
I^aw as this Island hath. axSgo Etheredgk Poems Wks. 
(1888) 378 A tawdry ill-bred ramp, Whose brawny arms and 
martial face Proclaim her of the Gothic race. 1721 Swift 
Let, to Pope 10 Jan, Wks. 1841 II. 551/2 As to Parliaments, 
I adored the wisdom of that Gothic in.stitution which made 
them annual. 1735-8 Boungbrokk On Parties 102 Maintain- 
ing the Freedom of our Gothick Institution of Government. 
1832 Paugrave Eng. Commw, I. 500 There is no Gothic 
feudality unless the parties be connected by the mutual bond 
of Vassalage and Seigniory, 1846 McCulloch Acc. Brit, 
Empire (1854) I. 395 The ' lothic blood would seem to have 
been preserved pretty pure in all the country to the north 
and east of the Severn and the Exe. 1837 Maurice Ep, 
Si. yohn XX. 336 He raised up the Gothic or Teutonic race. 

absol. 1685 DvciViEVi, Albion ff Alb. Pref., This language 
[Italian] has in a manner been refined and purified from the 
Gothic ever since the time of Dante, 

3. fa. Belonging to, or characteristic of, the 
Middle Ages; medi£eval, ‘romantic’, as opposed to 
classical. In early use chiefly with reprobation; 
Belonging to the ‘dark ages’ (cf. sense 4 ). Ohs, 
[Cf. F. les silcles gotkiqiies^ 

169s [see 4]. 1710 Shaftesbury Ckaraci. (1727^ 1 * i”* 217 
[The Elizabethan dramatists] have been the first of Euro- 
peans, who since the Gothick Model of Poetry, attempted 
to throw off the horrid Discord of jingling Rhyme. 1762 
Hurd Lett. Chiv, 4* Rom. 56 He [Spenser] could have 
planned, no doubt, an heroic design on the exact classic 
model : Or, he might have trimmed between the Gothic and 
Classic, as his contemporary Tasso did .. Under this idea 
then of a Gothic, not clas.sical poem, the Faery Queen is to 
be read and criticized. 1765 H. Walpole (title) I'he Castle 
of Otranto, a Gothic Story. — Let. to Cole 9 Mar,, A very 
natural dream for a head filled like mine with gothic 
story. X771 Beattie Minstrel i. xi. There liv’d in gothic 
days, as legends tell, A shepherd swain. Ibid. i. lx, Here 
pause, ray gothic lyre, a little while. 1773 Johnson Let. 
to Mrs. Thrale 21 Sept., A castle in Gothick romance. 1782 
CowpER Table Talk 564 He sunk in Greece, in Italy he 
rose, And, tedious years of Gothic darkness past. Emerged 
all splendour in our ble at last 

b. A term for the style of architecture prevalent 
in Western Europe from the twelfth to the six- 
teenth century, of which the chief characteristic is 
the pointed arch. Applied also to buildings, archi- 
tectural details, and ornamentation. 


The most usual names for the successive periods of this 
style in England are Early Englisk (or B'irst Pointed)f 
Decorated f and Perpendicular ^ q. v. 

Our quotations seem to show that the term was taken 
in the first instance from the French, and employed to 
denote any style of building that was not classical (Greek 
or Roman), but used by many writers as if derived imme- 
diately from sense 2. 

1641 Evelyn Aug., This. .towne. .bath one of the 

fairest Churches, of the Gotiq design, I had seene. 1664 
Wood Descr, Baonpton Castle in IPood's Life (O.H.S .) II. 
Plate I, The cheife gate-house where is a ruined entrance, 
and an old gothick window over it, 1713 W ren in Paren- 
talia (1750) 297 This we now call the Gothick Manner of 
Architecture (so the Italians called what was not alter the 
Roman style). 1739 Labklye Short Acc, Piers IV estm. 
Br. 44 Narrow Gothic Arches, supported by monstrous 
Piers. 1742 B. Langley Anc. Archit. Restored Dissert, i, 
Every ancient Building which is not in the Grecian Mode 
is called a Gothic Building, 1750 S. Wren in Pnrentalia 
273 They had not yet fallen Into the Gothick pointed-arch. 
1783 Rai.ph Rev, Public Buildings I.,ond.f [The tov/er of 
St. Michael’s, Cornhill, is] in the Gothic style of archi- 
tecture. 1801 Telford & Douglas Acc. Improvesn. Port 
London 17 The whole external form of the bridge is lo be 
composed of Gothic tracery, a 1839 Praed Poems (1864) 

I . 69 Some time-honoured Gothic pile. 1880 Miss Braddon 
y-iist as / arn vii, The cosy chair beside the Gothic fire- 
place. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss.t Gothic groove ^ a 
groove of Gothic arch section in a roll. 

e. nonce-tise. Concerned with Gothic buildings. 
1875-7 Ruskin Mor 7 i, in Florence (1881) 48 As our Gothic 
Finns now manufacture a Madonna. 

4. Barbarous, mde, uncouth, unpolished, in had 
taste. Of temper : Savage. 

1695 Drvdkn Du Fresnoy's Art Paint, 93 All that has 
nothing of the Ancient gust is call’d a barbarous or Gothique 
manner. 1710 Shaftesb. Charac. (1733) I. m. 274 We are 
not so Barbarous or Gothick as they pretend. ^^1715 
Burnet Own Time (1753) V. 222 His [Chas. XII] temper 
grew daily more fierce and Gothick. 1732 Berkeley 
Alciphr, V. § 13 This Gothic crime of duelling. 1749 
Fielding To 7 n fones vit. iii, ‘ Oh more than Gothic ignor- 
ance,* answered die lady. 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia iv, 
ii, What he holds of all things to be most gothic, is gallantry 
to the women. 1812 Shelley Lett. Prose Wks. 1888 II. 
384 Enormities which gleam like comets through the dark- 
ness of gothic and superstitious ages. 1833 Chalmers 
Const. Mann. i. (1835) I. 173 Such a gothic spoliation as 
this. 1841 J. T. Hewlett Pu'mA Clerk 1 . ixi Dinner, 
which was eaten at the gothic hour of one o’clock. 

5, Wriiuig and Printing, t a. Used for some 
kind of written character (? resembling black letter). 

1644 Evelyn Diary 18-21 Mar., Some English words 
graven in Gotic characters. 1658 Ibid. 27 Jan., He could 
lerfectlyreadeany of the English, Latine, French, or Gottic 
etters. 

b. In England, the name of the type commonly 
used for printing German, as distinguished from 
roman and italic characters.. (Formerly, and still 
in non-technical use, equivalent to black letler.) 

1781 Warton Mist. Eng. Poetry Diss. iii. III. p. iv. This 
edition .. is in the Gothic letter. 1824 J. Johnson 'I'ypogr. 

II. i. 10 Black Letter. This letter, which is used in Eng- 
land, descended from the Gothic characters ; it is called 
Gothic, by some ; and Old Eni^lish, by others. 1888 J acobi 
Printers' Voc.^ Gothic, an antique character of type similar 
to black letter. 189$ W. A. Copingfr \xx Trans. Bibl, Soc. 
IL ii. Ill Gothic type was the first in use .. Roman 
character not being introduced till 1467. 

e. Applied in the U.S. to the type called in 
England Geotesqub (also sans-ceriphf and, by 
some type-founders, doric*, formerly stone letter'), 
IB. quasi - jA ox sb. 

That which is Gothic, a. The Gothic language, 
b. A Gothic building, noiue-use (c^ot.i%2^). c. 
Gothic architecture or ornamentation. 

1644 Evelyn Diary 27 Feb. Tlie style of magnificence 
tlien in fashion, which was with too greate a mixture of 
the Gotic. 1726 Leoni Albertis Ai'ckit. Life 4 Orna- 
ments, which ..have I know not what in them of Gothick. 
1757 Serenius Eng. <5- Swed. Diet. (ed. 2) Pref. 2 There 
are very few that have professedly treated the ancient 
Gothick. 1762-3 H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint, (ed. 
2) I. 116 Imitations of the Gothic. Ibid, 120 The builders 
of Gothic. 1823 Lockhart in Scott's Fam. Lett. (1894) IL 
308 Then to.. the Castle Chapel — the best by far of all 
modern Gothics. 1841 Lever C. O'Malley Ixxxii. 395 
Gazing steadfastly on the fretted gothic of the ceiling. 1858 
Max Muller Chips (1880) IL xx, 192 Gothic, as a language, 
is more ancient than Icelandic 
Hence GotM*city, the quality of being Gothic ; 
Go'thicky f?. colloq.. Gothic-like; f GotMcly/zalz/., 
in a Gothic manner, barbarously. 

1777 W. Dalrymplk Trav. Sp.^ 4 Pori, xl, 'The apart- 
ments are low . . and Gothicly furnished. 1863 Ecclesiologisi 
XXIV. 290 The absolute Gothicity of the general idea. 
1889 A iheneettm 16 Feb. 221/1 The crisp, sharp, and firm 
* Gothicity ’ of the direct followers of the Van Eycks. 1893 
Kate Wiggin CcUkedral Courtship 36 She*s going to build 
a Gothicky memorial chapel somewhere, 

f G'O'tlaical, a. Obs. [f. Gothic a. + -al.] Gothic. 

1612-20 SHF.LTON Qmjc. 1, TV. XV. (1675) 136 ScToIes of 
Parchment, written with. Gothical Characters, but contain- 
ing Castilian verses. 

G^tMcally (gp*J>ikali), adzf. [f. prec. 4 -lt 5^.] 
In a manner resembling what is Gothic, in any 
sense of the adj. 

1834 Rossetti Let. m A tlantic Monthly May (1896) 593/2 
The words ‘Poems by a Painter’ printed very gothically 
indeed. 1876 S. Colvin Flaxman's Drawings 32 He can 
appreciate and copy Gothic art when he sees it, but he can- 
not create Gothically. 1885 Pall Mall G, 8 Sept 4/2 A 
bristling cat with her back gothically arched. 


OotMcism (g^tisiz’m). [f. Gothic a:. +_- ism.3 

1. Rudeness, barbarism ; absence of polish or 
taste ; an instance of this. 

1710 Shaftesb. Charac. (1727) I. in. 221-2 Barbarity and 
Gothicism were already enter'd into Arts, ere the Savages 
had made any Impression on the Empire. 17S3 H. Wal- 
pole Let. to Gray 20 Feb., Were 1 to print any thing 
with my name, it should be plain Horace Walpole; Mr. is 
one of the Gothicisms I abominate. 1769 J. Strange Alfa 
Ro 77 i. Attiig. in Arclmologia (1770) I, 295 Precrision in all 
their works, .dhtingiiishes them [Roman works] from the 
unmeaning strokes of Gothicism, 1823 J. Eaecock Dtmt, 
A7nuse777. 48 The Oriental gothicism practised by the 
printers of silk and other handkerchiefs, which now disgrace 
the national taste. 1823 Nexv Mimthly Mag, VII. 28 
Visiting the gallerie.s and palaces of Rome, I felt an itching 
to put my Gothicisms on paper. 1828 [J. "R. Bust] Italy 
as it is 144 After a long niglit of tasteless Gothicism. 

2. Coaformiiy or devotion to the Gothic style of 
architecture. 

1734 Gray Wks. (1825) i8x _Strawberr>'*Castle . . has a 
purity and propriety of gothicism in it.. that I have not 
seen elsewhere. 1796 Morse A77zer. Geog. 11 . 431 They 
seem to have lost their ancient taste Tor painting and archi- 
tecture, and to be returning to Gothicism. 1805 Whitaker 
Mist. Crm>e7i 431 A puerile affectation of what is called 
Gothicism. 

3. a. The study of the Gothic language, b. 
Conformity to Teutonic notions. (Cf. Gothic a. 2 .) 
c. A Gothic idiom. 

a. 1806 Chalmers Exam. Lang. Lyndsay VTcs. L 160 
The singular use of gu. and guh, which appear, frequently, 
in Lyndsay .. Mr. Sibbald..in his zeal for Gothicism, has 
endeavoured to derive from an unknowm character (C^) iu 
the Gothic Gospels of Ulphilas. 

t). 1847 Emerson Repr, Men, S^vedenborg Wks. (Bohn) 
I. 326 T he book had been grand, if the Hebi-aisni had been 
omitted, and the law stated without Gothicism. 

0. 1818 in Todd (with quot. 1806 as example) ; and in later 
Diets. 

So < 20 ‘tMcist, one who affects or is conversant 
with the Gothic style, esp. in architectuie. 

1861 lllustr. Loud. Me^vs 13 July 34/1 The Gothicists had 
no hope of establishing their principle. 1879 StR G. Scott 
Recoil, vii. 321,^ I so inspired my fellow-pupil, though not 
much of a gothicist, that he walked there [S. Albans].^ 1891 
Atkenmnin 15 Aug. 230/3 Jl’he craftsmanship of Cloyiohas 
never excited the admiration of artists to anything like the 
same degree as the. . illymiiiationsof the Gothic miniaturists, 
although .. the technique of the _ Gothicists is not for a 
moment to be compared with Giulio’.s. 

GotMcisse (g^Tisoiz), v. [f. Gothic a. + -ize.] 
f 1. intr. To indulge one’s taste for what is 
‘ Gothic ’ or mediseval- Obs.’‘“^ 

1750 H. Walpole Af A //. Manti i Sept. <1833) II. 385 Mr. 
Whithed has been so unlucky to have a large part of his 
seat. .burnt down ; it is a great disappointment to me, too, 
who was going thither gothicizing. 

2. trans. a. To give a ‘ Gothic ' or mediaeval look 
or character to ; to render medijeval. 

1808 Advi, to Strutt's Queen-Moo Mall p. iv, The lan- 
guage and manners of the higher ranks are not gothicized. 
1843 Fraser's Mag. XXV III. 16 He bad early begun 
to Gothicise it— to stock it with rusty armour and painted 
glass. 1832 Hawthorne Wonder-Bk,, Tanglewood Fire- 
side (1879) Vour imagination . . will inevitably Gothi- 
cize everything you touch. 1870 — Eng, Noie-Bks. (1879) 
1 . 82 T'he statue . . was overgrown., with moss and lichens, 
so that its^ classic beauty was in some sort gothicized, 
j88i Sala in lllustr. Loud. News 15 Jan. 51 GarmenLs so 
Gothici.sed as to give them a vague re.semblance to English 
matrons and damsels of the 14th and 15th centuries. 

b. To give an architecturally Gothic character 
to ; to transform after a Gothic type. 

1798 Anna Seward Let. 2 Oct. (1811) V. 155 The tene- 
ments are to be gothicized. 1821 Lamb Elia Ser. i. Old 
Benchers I. T., They have lately gothicised the entrance to 
the Inner Temple-hall and the library front 1824 in Willis 
& Clark Ca7nbiddge (1886) I. 565 That . . the I'rovost be 
hereby authorized . . to Gothicise Gibbs’s Building. 1831 
Ruskin Stones Fen. (1874) I. xiv. 160 Arabic forms of para- 

? et, more or less Gothicised. 1877 J. C. Cox Ck. Dei-bysh. 

1 . 349 A pointed east window [was] inserted, and the 
windows on the South side ‘ Gothicised.’ 

tience Q-o'tliicized. fpl. a. Also 0o-tMciaer, 
one who gothicizes. 

1804 An7i. Reg. 828 Gothicised cottages. *827 Scott 
yrnl. 3 Oct., The gingerbread taste of modern Gothicisers. 
1842 Blackw. Mag. LI. 392 Those gothicized severities of 
the German school, 

GotMcxiess (g^*>iknt's). [LGothic^z. 4 --kess.] 
The quality or condition of being Gothic ; an 
instance of this. Also concr.f a piece of Gothic 
ornamentation. 

1853 Ruskin Stones Ven. II. vi, Gothicness, — the char- 
acter^ which, according as it is found more or less in a 
building, makes it more or less Gothic. 1872 Sacristy IL 5 
In these days.,* Gothicness’ is the sole test of ecclesiastical 
propriety. 1874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par. Churches 175 
Projecting canopies and such-like unquiet Go thicn esses. 

11 GotMqiie (gt>tjk). rare—^. [F.gotkiquefKd.. 
L. gotkicus Gothkj.] An antique style of binding. 

1818 Keats Lett, Wks. 1889 III. 150, I shall have it 
bound in Gothique — nice sombre binding; it will go 
a little way to unmodemize. 

Gothiguea obs. form of Gothic. 

GotMsll 7 Gott(li)is1i, 

Gotis(.h. [f. G0TH + -ISH.] 

1, fa. *= Gothic iz. I (<?^.f.). b. Resembling what 
is Gothic ; looking like a Goth. 

1603 Camden 1x637) 5 ^ To give some of them Roman 
names, to other Gotish names, 1612 Brkrewood La7tg. 4 


gothism: 


GOUIi. 


Reiig, vii. 5^ Tbe Spanish tongue, as now it is, consisteth of the 
old Spanish, Latin, Gottish, and Arabick. 1643 Prynne 
Si)7f. Power ParL App. 58 The Nobility of the Gothish 
Nation. 1681 Colvil Whigs ^ Stipplic. (1751) 49 Great 
tribulation Follows a Gothish inundation. 1697 tr. Ciess 
D^Aimoy's Trav. (1706) 62 Finding no more among them 
any Princes of the Race of the Gothish Kings. 1728 
Morgan Algiers I. iv. 160 Count Julian, Governor of the 
Gothish Dominions in Hispania Transfretane. xZ-gaFrasePs 
Mag, I. 164 What would that .. dandy of his age have 
thought of such worse than Gothish and Hunnish figures? 

2. Goth-like, barbarous, tasteless ; cf. Gothic 4 . 
x6oz Meiapz. Tabacco (Collier) 46 Gotthish Spaniards., 
farre more sauage then the Sauages. 1667 Waterhouse 
Fire Lend. 66 This late harrass of us by a more than 
Gottish and Vandali(jue fire. 1827 Mirror IL 36/2 My 
tyes are regular Gothish. 1863 Ld. Lennox Biogr, Remin, 
II. 145 The flint or M’ Adam system., which he pronounces 
to be quite gotliLh. 18S0 World xo Nov. 10/2 The scenery 
of the place [Torquay] has been quite spoilt, .by Gothish 
‘ improvements 

f 3. = Gothic 5. 

i6ss Fuller Waltham Abhey 6 A structure of Gothish- 
building, rather large then neat e, firm then fair. i66a Ger- 
'&vm. Pi'inc. 4 Contrary to the very Gothish Custome, who 
at least did begin their Buttrises from the Ground.^ 1663 
Counsel d 3 a, The reformation of a Gotis relick building. 

GotMsm [f. Goth + -ism.] Bar- 

barism, bad taste. 

lyjS M. Davies vd Brit, I. 295 Gothisms and Galli- 
cisms in Religion, as well as in Words. ^1827 Mirror ll. 
274/2 Doffing a castor is considered the height of vandalism 
or Gothism. 1887 Pall Mall G. 6 Jan. 6/2 The particular 
act of Gothism or Vandalism . . is the construction of a new 
road just beyond the ‘ Spaniards 
Gotlisemay, gotlisimere, obs. ff. Gossamer. 
Gotic, gotiq(ue, obs. forms of Gothic. 
Gotire, Gotis(li, obs. Guitar, Gothish. 
Go-to, rare, [f. phrase (/<?) U : see Go 
At one go4o = at one Go-opp. 

1833 G. J. Cayley Las Alforjas 1. 132 My letter is getting 
into the^ ‘ own correspondent * style ; but 1 am tired with 
writing it all at one go-to. 

tGotoiir. Obs^ [? ad. OF. f. goutte. 

drop.] ? Running matter from a sore. 

xi^., MS, Line, Med, If. 313 (HalHw.) Tak the rutes of 
jnorelle-.and lay thame to the fester. .and ever clence it 
wele of gotours, and wasche it with hate wyne. 

Gotows, variant of Goutous Obs., gouty, 
Gotsch, variant of Gotch diaL 
Gott, obs, form of Gote, Gut. 

Gotten (gF't’h), hJ. Forms: see Get z>. ; 
also Got t?. [pa. pple. of Get zi.] 

1. Obtained, acquired, won (chiefly with accom- 
panying adverb). Now rare, exc. in Ill-gotten, 
ex^o Cursor M. 4913 (Trin.) We haue wi|> vs trussed 
noujt But htng hat we truly boirtt And so is cure trewe 
geten king. <713^ Wyclif Sel. Whs. III. 302 Sathanas. .to 
whom j?®t maken sacrifice and omage for bis falsly geten 
lordiscnip. 31477 JEarl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 64 Pouertee 
is better than euyl goten richesse. 154S Hall Ckron., 
Edw. IV, 231 The gam of the nyne gotten battailes. 1580 
Sidney Ps, x. iii. This gotten blisse, shall never part. 1603 
Knolles Hist, Turks (1621) 59 Three or foure yeeres passed 
in great quietnesse, to the great strengthening of him in 
those new gotten kingdomes. 1663 Manley Cronus' Low C. 
Warres 265 They should not endanger their gotten Honour. 
X71S-20 Pope Iliad x. 596 Haste to the ships, the gotten 
siioil enjoy, 1820 Chalmers Congreg. Sertn. (1838) II. 54 
He is apt to be satisfied with' the triumphs of his gotten 
victory. 1894 Gladstone Horace's Odes 36 On gotten 
goods to live Contented. 

i* 2 . = Begotten 2. Obs. 

CX400 Gamelyn 365 Of my body heire geten haue I none. 
^•1410 Love Bonavent. Mirr. vi. (Gibbs MS.), His furst 
geten sone. (2x637 B. Jonson Elegy on Lady Digby, lesus, 
the only gotten Christ ! 

Gotter, obs. form of Gutter. 

Gott(h)i8h, obs. form of Gothish, 

Gottic, obs. form of Gothic. 
t Gottling. Obs.-'^ [? f. Gotch + -ling.] ? A 
small jug. 

*535 Richmond. Wills (Surtees) 12, ij panns with a gottling 
xiij*. 

Gotur, obs. form of Gutter. 

Gou- : see Gov-. 

I) Gouacke (g«aj). [Fr,, ad. It. guazzo^ A 
method of painting with opaque colours ground in 
water, and mixed with gum and honey so as to 
form a sort of paste. Also, a painting executed in 
this way, and the pigment itself. 

1882 A rtist 12 Feb. 53/2 Ihe next step was the exact re- 
production of gouache, or water body colour. 189a Nation 
J3 Oct. 279/2 The title is decorated with allegorical designs 
painted in gouache. 

Gouan, obs. form of Gowan. 

Goubeyron, obs. form of Cob-iron, 

157a Richmond. Wills (Surtees) 152. 

Gouchl^ variant of Gofe Sc. Obs., pillory. 
Goud, Sc. form of Gold. 

Goudge, obs. form of Gouge sb.^ 

, Goudie, gowdie. Sc. ‘An office-bearer of an 
incorporation who keeps one of the keys of the Box ; 
also, the name of the office ’ (Jamieson Sup^. Add.'). 

1837 A. Wallace Gloaming of Life iii. (1875) 60 The still 
more important honours of a ‘gowdie* were conferred, in 
the permission which was then granted to * snuff the candles 
and keep the keys ’ . 18. , R ules ^ Regul, CordinersGlasgow 
3 GAm. Supp. Add.) A Trade’s Goudie or keeper of a key 
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of the Box, from among the nine Masters, to hold office for 
one year. 

Gonf (gonf ), v. Sc. [? f. ON. g6lf\ see Goaf ^.] 
trans. * To remove soft earth from under (a struc- 
ture), substituting sods cut square and built regu- 
larly; to underpin’ (Ogilvie 1882), 

1839 Gwilt Encycl. A rckit. Gloss., Gonfing foundations, 
a Scotch term for securing unsound walls by driving wedges 
or pins under tlieir foundations. 

t Gonfe. Sc. Obs.'-^^ [ad. OF. goulfe (F. golfe) 
gulf.) A whirlpool, 

1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot, I. 59 Gret goufes 
ful of perrellous and deip, 

tGoufee, Obs.-^^ fa. F.^((77/^<!f gulf] =Gdlf. 

c 1477 Caxton Jason 117 Argos the goode Maistre saylled 
so ferre by gouffres and by fllotes. 

Gouge (gaud^, g^dg), sb.'^ Also 5 goodg, 
govir(d 'ge, (gourge), 7 goudge. [a. gauge fern., 
» Sp. giibia, Pg. goiva. It. gubbia, gorbia late L. 
gubia, gulbia (Isidore). 

Prob, of Celtic origin; cf. OIrish gulban (*aculeum’), 
gulba (‘ rostrum ’), OWelsh gilbin (* acumine '), mod.Welsh 
^^beak, Cornish boring tool (‘foratorium ’).] 

1 . A chisel with a concave blade for cutting 
rounded grooves or holes in wood. In Surgery, 
a similarly-shaped tool used for removing portions 
of bone, etc. 

X495-8 Naval Acc. (1896) 240 An yron Goodg with a 
holte of yron belongyng to the same, xs , . Eebaie Car- 
penter's Tools 179 in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 85 The gowge seyd : 
The devyles dyrte Fore anything that thou canne wyrke. 
1376 Richmond. Wills (Surtees) 261, ij playnes, towe 
gourges, ij chesells, and ij embowing playnes. i6o7Toi'Sell 
Fourf. Beasts (1658) 283 Take a round strong iron took, 
half a yard long, and made at the one end in all points like 
unto the Carpenters gouge. 1676 Worlidge (1691) 

58 With your quill in form of a goudge. 2678 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 1. 74 The Gouge, .is aChissel having a round 
edge, for the cutting such wood as is to be Rounded or 
Hollowed. 1807-215 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 
318 If with this instrument he could not remove bone 
enough, he scrupled not to effect his design by means of a 
gouge and mallet. 1823 J, Nicholson Operai. Mechanic 
327 To answer the purpose of the common turning gouge. 
1885 G. Allen Babylon ix, Colin, .took up a gouge as il to 
continue carving the panel. 

fb. Trenching gouge i a spade with a concave 
blade. Obs. 

1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. Impr. (1653) ^ The Trenching 
gouge to be vsed as the Spade. 

c. A Stamping tool for cutting out forms in 
leather, paper, etc, 1873 in Knight Did. Mech. 

d. Bookbinding. (See quot. 1895,) 

1883 Bookbinding for Amateurs 159 Fig. 135 re- 

pre.sents a set of gouges. 1^5 Zaehnsdorf Hist. Bookbind- 
ing 24 Gouge, a curved line or segment of a circle impressed 
upon the leather. Also the instrument with which it is im- 
pressed. 

e. Comb, gouge-bit, a bit shaped at the end 
like a gouge. 

1794 Rigging Sf Seamanship 1. 151 Gouge i52V,a bit smaller 
than a centre-hit, with a hollow edge at its end like a gouge. 
x 8 x 2 -x 6 j. Smith Panorama Sci, Art 1. txs The gouge-bit 
is best adapted for boring small holes in soft wood. x88a 
Rep. to Ho. Repr. Free. Met. U. S. 581 A double-gouge bit 
is used with this machine. 

2 . Mining. (See quot. 1881.) 

_ 1877 Raymond Statist. Mines ^ Mining 107 It is incased 
in well-defined walls of metamorphic slate, with a few inches 
of gouge between the walls ana quartz:. i88r — Mining 
Gloss., Gouge, a layer of soft material along the wall of a 
vein, favoring the miner, by enabling him after ‘ gouging ’ 
it out with a pick, to attack the solid vein from the side. 

3 . U.S. colloq. a. The action of the vb. Gouge ; 
a scooping out. b. A cheat, swindle (cf. Gouge 
z^. 4), * Also, an impostor’ {Cent. Diet.). 

184s N. V. Tribune 10 Dec. (Bartlett), This is a clean, 
plain gouge of this sum out of the people^s strong box. 1887 
American XIV. 344 Another * gouge’ was to- charge the 
women a nominally cost price . , while, as a matter of fact, 
it was got . . for considerably less. 

t Gouge, sbf Obs. fa. OF, gouge^ A wench. 

x8a8 Scott F. M. Perth xii. The gouge knows her trade. 

Gouge (goRd,^» Also 6-7 googe, 9 

dial, gowge. [f. Gouge ^^.l] 

1 . trans. To cut or make holes in, with or as 
with a gouge. 

X370 Abp. Parker Lei. to Sir W. Cecil i Apr., Corr. (1833) 
364 Quidam flii Beliail did gouge my poor barge in divers 
places in the bottom. 13^ M(oufet] Silkwormes 14 As 
water doth, when pipes of lead or wood are goog'd with 
punch. X864 Daily Tel. xx Aug,, Great sheets of solid 
metal . . are gouged and drilled into ragged holes. X876 
Curling Dis. Rectum xoq Unless the surgeon can reach the 
diseased bone, and, if necessary, gouge it. 

b. inir. To work with a gouge at (something). 

i860 All Year Round No. 46. 459 An engraver working a 
little lathe with a sort of fiddlestick, while he gouged 
delicately at the cornelian signet, 

2 . irons. To cut otet (a cork)^ to hollow or scoop 
out (a channel or groove) with or as with a gouge. 
Also, to hollow into (a certain form). 

16x6 B. Jonson Devil an Ass ii. i, I will save in cork, .by 
googing of them out Just to the size of my bottles, and not 
slicing. 1730 G. Hughes Barbadoes 197 These are suc- 
ceeded by pods which are lengthways neatly gouged into 
seven regular channels, X794 Rigging ^ Seamanship I. 
154 The scores. . are gouged out along the outsides, c 1850 
Rudim. Navig, (Weak) 106 It is gouged hollow. 1873 
J. Geikie Gt. Ice Age xxiv. 315 Under the influence of 


rain, .rills and brooklets are gouging out deep trenches in 
the subsoils and solid rocks. 

8. To cut or force out with or as with a gouge ; 
to push out (a person’s eye) with the thumb. 
Chiefly with oztt adv. Const, out of. 

1800 Addison Amer. Law Rep. 29 M’Birnie .. gouged 
his eye. 1829 Marryat F. Mildmay xxi, He had gouged 
the eye out of a third. 1833 W. Irving Life ^ Lett. 1864) 
IV. 129 A pursar of the navy had gouged the bolt out of the 
walh 1871 R. Ellis tr, Catullus cviii. 3 Gouged be the 
carrion eyes some crow's black maw to replenish. 1879 St. 
George's Hasp. Rep. IX. 379 As much as possible of the 
deep portion was gouged out, 

fig. 1813 Southey^ Lett. (1856) II. 393 If there be a 
felicitous phrase, he is .sure to gouge the sentence. 1843 
N.Y. yW37^«^26Nov.(Farmer}. Very well gentlemen ! gouge 
Mr. C. out of the seat, if you think it wholesome to do it. 
b. To force out the eye of (a person). Also absol. 
1783 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue, Gouge, to squeeze out 
a man’s eye with the thumb, a cruel practice used by the 
Bostonians in America. 1796 T. Twining 'Trav. A mer. (1 894) 
pi In their common affrays they gouge and commit other 
barbarities. ^ 1812 Coleridge Lit. Rem. I. 286 Do they act 
on the principle that it is prudent to secure the result of the 
contest by gouging the adversary ? 1827 Blachw. Mag. Oct. 
453/1 When they had gotten him on his back, one gouged 
him like a Yankee. 1861 Dickens Gt. Expect, xviii, Joe 
scooped his eyes . . as if he were bent on gouging himself. 

4 . U. S. To cheat, impose upon. Also obsol. 
187s Howells Foregone Concl. iii. (1882) 69 The man’s a 
perfect Jew — or a perfect Christian, one ought to .say in 
Venice; we true believers do gouge so much more in- 
famously here. 1883 B. Harte Ship ^’49 i, He’s regularly 
gouged me in that ere horsehair spekilation. 

GoTigee*. nonce-wd. [f. Gouge v. + -EEk] 
A victim of gouging. 18x4 [see Gouger]. 

Goiigeon, obs. form of Gudgeon. 

Gouger (gou'd^ai, gz7-d23j). [f. Gouge z;. + 
-erT] One who gouges, a. One who thmsts out 
an antagonist’s eye. b. One who cheats, a swindler. 

18x4 Q, Rev. X. 322 Whenever American sculpture shall 
exhibit . . a combat between two Virginian athletas, the 
gouger and the gougee must [etc.]. 1826 T. B'lint Recoil. 

Mississippi 176 It is true there are gamblers and gougers 
and outlaws. 1840HAHBURTON Clockm. Ser. in. ix, Regular 
built bruisers too ; claw your eyes right out, like a Carolina 
gouger. 

Gouging (gau-dgig, g?4‘dgig), vbl. sb. [f. 
Gouge v. + -ingI.] The action of the vb. Gouge ; 
esp. the action of thru&ting out the eye of (a person); 
an instance of this. 

1796 Morse Ante?'. Geog. I. 654 It was called gouging, 
and was nothing more nor less than a man, when boxing, 
putting out the eye of his antagonist with his thumb, i860 
Mrs. Gaskell Life C. Bronte 20 There were very fre- 
quently ‘up and down fights ’..sometimes with the horrid 
addition of Pawsing, and Gouging. 1862 Dana Man. Geol. 

§ 38 The groovings are (i) long straight, parallel lines.. or 
road scrapings, ploughings, and gougings of the surface. 
1877 Raymond Statist. Mines tj- Mining 314 Excepting a 
little ‘ gouging ’ done by lessees, the Home Stake [a mine] 
. . has been idle during the year. 

attrib. i88x J. Hooker in Nature Na 619, 444 Ramsay 
. .explained the formation of so many lake beds in mountain 
regions by the gouging action of glaciers. 1884 Knight 
Diet. Mech. lY, Gouging Forceps,, .a bone-gnawing forceps. 
1897 Geog. Jrnl. Ia. ^ 'I'his is due to the gouging and 
tossing action of the eddies [of a sand-shower]. 

II G^ujat fe«3a). [a. F, goujat.^ An army 

valet ; a soldier’s boy. 

1776 H. Walpole in Cibbods Misc. Whs. (1814) IL 158 
Employing a goujat to defend the citadel, while the generals 
repose in their tents. 

[GoDjeer(s, goLg*©Te, spurious ff. Good- year.] 
Gouk, variant of Gowk. 

Gouked, -et, -it, obs. forms of Gowked. 
Goul(e, var. Ghoul, Gowl ; obs. f. Gogl, Gull. 
Goulan(d: see Gollan(d. 

Goulard (gz^la*ad). Also 9 golard. [From 
the name of Thomas Goulard, the French surgeon 
who first used it.] In full, Goulard^ s extract or 
Goulard water: a solution of sub-acetate of lead, 
used as a lotion in cases of inflammation. 

1806 Sporting Mag.^ XXVII. 6$ He first takes the hot 
water, and having discoloured it with golard or starch, 
dashed with a little blue [etc.]. x8i8 Coleriixse Lett. 11 . 
692, 1 can so far command myself as to check the intolerable 
itcliing by a weak mixture of goulard and rosewater, 1843 
Barham Ingol. Leg., Black Mousauetaire ii. 76 Till her 
delicate fingers are charr’d With the Steer’s opodeldoc, joint- 
oil, and goulard. J. Wylde in Circ. Sci. 1 . 380/1 

* Goulard water ’ . , is a weak solution of acetate of lead. 1876 
Trmis.^ Clinical Soc. IX. 122 Ankle was treated by perfect 
rest, with Goulard lotion, without effect. 

Goule, early variant of Jowl. 

Gouler, variant of Gaveller Ohs., usurer, 

CX380 R. Brunne's Handl. Synne 2415 (Dulwich MS.) 
Now wil I speke of gonleris. 

GoLiles, -ez, Goulet, obs. ff. Gules, Gullet* 
GoTilf(e, obs. form of Gulf. 

Gouliag, variant of Gavelling Ohs., usury. 

f X380 E. Brunne's Handl. Synne 2465 (Dulwich MS.) 
Goulyng hal? a no]?er maner. 

Goulis, obs. form of Gules. 
fGoul mau. Sc, Obs. [Cf. Gobmaw; also 
Gael, gulmag ‘ the sea-lark ’ (Macleod & Dewar).] 
? The cormorant. 

1549 Compi. Scot. vL 39 The gray goul mau pronosticat 
anestorme. 

Goulp^e, obs. form of Gulp. 
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Goume, Gotin, obs. forms of Gum, Gown. 

tGoilud. Olfs» Forms: i gund, 3 g-imde, 5 
gownde, 7 gound. [OE. gund matter, pus, 
? =s Goth, gund, OHG. gunt, Cf. ME. radegound^ 
Redoum.] F oul matter, esp. that secreted in the eye. 

ciooo Sax. Leechd. II. 46 [Swelling in the neck] Gif se 
gund bi)? j?onne onginnende, sio sealt hine todrif|>. c 1325 
Gloss. W. de Bihlesw. in Wright ^00. 144-5 Vostre regardz 
est gracious Mis vos ocyz sunt jaciouz [glossed gundy] Des 
oiez ouiez la jacye [glossed the gunde], 1426 Lydg. Filgr. 
8624 Clenseth a-way [from the eye] al ordure, The gownde, 
& euery thyng vnpure. c 1440 Prom^. Fa>-v. 206/2 Gownde 
of he eye, ridda, albugo. 1671 Skinner Eiym. Ling. A ngl., 
Gound, .. sordes oculorum condensatse per to turn agrum 
Line, vulgatissime appellantur, 

t Gon’ady, Obs. [f. prec. + -Y.] Also 3-4 
gundy, 6 gowndy, 7 dial, gunny. Of the eyes: 
F^ull of ‘ gound ^ or matter, bleared. Also Jig. 

c 1335 Gundy [see Gound]. 13. , MS. Med. Line. If. 283 
(Halliw.) For blered eghne and gundy, c 1410 Lydg. Lije 
Our Ladyx^a.^ 1484) d iv b, The goundy sight Of heretykes. 
i4t;2-2o — Chron. Troy ii. yX\, A gomidy eye is deeeyued 
soone. <? 1450 ME, Med. Bk^ ( Heinrich) 85 Pro oculis qui 
guttant . i . goundi. a 1529 Skelton E. Fummyng^^, Her 
eyen gowndy Are full vusowndy. 1684 Yorksh. Dial. o£-^ 
(E. D. S- No 76) My Neen are varra sair . . They are seay 
Gunny and Furr'd up sore Running Eyes]. 

Goune, obs. form of Gown. 

Gounfanoun, obs. form of Gone anon. 

GotLag(8, variant of GoNG-h Obs. 

Gounn, obs. Sc. form of (^Jown. 

Gouime, obs. form of Gun. 

Goup(p)e]i, -in, var. Gowpen Sc. and dial. 

Gour, variant of Gaur ; obs. lorm of Giaour. 

11 Gonra ',gu9'ra). Also gourali. [Native name.] 
A genus of large crested pigeons inhabiting New 
Guinea and adjacent islands j a pigeon of this 
genus. 

1855 J‘ Wilson Let. in Hamilton Mein. viii. (1859) 313 A 
gigantic foreign species called the Goura, or Cmwn pigeon. 
1886 St, Stepkeds Rett. 13 Mar. 14/1 On one side, .was set 
a gourah’s picturesque head with its cockatoo-like crest of 
delicate plumage. 1895 Daily N'ews 3 July 5/3 The goura, 
heron, and bird of paradise are becoming rare. 

Gourd ^ (gb^id, guud). Forms : 4-6 goord(e, 
gourde, gowrd(e, (5 gurd, 6 gowrard(e, 8 goard), 
4- gourd, [ad. F. gourde, repr. L. cucurbita ] 

1 . The large fleshy fruit of the trailing or climbing 
plants of the N.O. Cucurbitacex ; spec, the fruit of 
Lagenaria vulgaris, when dried and hollowed 
out is used as a vessel (see 4). 

1303 R, Brunne Handl. Synne 2105 He behelde a fruyt 
ry^t feire and swete ‘ Gourd ys ’ hns men clepe. jje nain& 
1382 Wyclif xi, 5 Into mynde come to vs the goordis 
[Vulg. cucumeresl, and the pepoiiys, and the leeke, and the 
vniowns. ^1440 Fromp. Faro. 203/2 Goord, cucumer, cu- 
curbita. ISSS Elyot Gasi. H elthe n. xiv. f 1 54 1) 24 Gourdes 
rawe be vnpleasant in eatinge. 1535 Eden Decades n 
Melones, Gourdes, Cucumers, and suche other, [waxe rype] 
within the space of . xxxvi . dayes. 1664 Evelyn /Cal. Hort. 
(1729) 194 Melons, Cucumbersi, Gourd.s. 1784 Cowper 
Task III. 446 The prickly and green-coated gourd, So 

g rateful to the palate. 1820 Keats Er/e St, Agnes xxx, 
andied apple, quince, and plum, and gourd. 1^2 Meri- 
vale Rom. Emp. (1865) VI. 205 Numbers of unwieldy and 
bloated gourds.. sun their speckled bellies before the doors, 
f b. Wild gourd - Colooynth. Obs. 

1540 Raynold Byrth Mankynde 28 Take wyld goward 
[L. colocyntenl & seth it in water. 1560 Bible (Gexiev.) 
2 Kings iv. 39 One..founde, as it were, a wilde vine, and 
gathered thereof wilde gourdes his garment ful [Marg. 
Which the Apoticaries call colloquintida]. ^ 

2 . The plant which bears tlie fruit ; a plant of 
the N.O. Cucurbllacem ; spQQ. Lagenaria vulgaris, 
the bottle-gourd. Bitter gourd — Colocynth. 

c 1400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg. 60 J>e leeues of a gourde, & he 
rote of fenegrek. c X4a<i Pallad. on Husb. iv. 456 The 
gourde is good this citur nygh to .sowe. 1560 Bible (Genev.) 
Jonah iv. 6 And the Lord God prepared a gourde, and 
made it to come vp ouer lonah. [Earlier versions have 
ivy, ’Wild vine, etc.] 1667 Milton F. L. vii. 321 Forth 
crept The swelling gourd. 1740 Dyer Ruins Rome 374 The 
Gourd and Olive brown Weave the light Roof. 1844 Hood 
Haunted H. xxiii. The gourd embraced the rose bush in 
its ramble. 1872 Oliver Elem. Bot. 11. 175 The fruit of the 
Gourd sometimes attains an enormous size. 1887 Moloney 
Forestry lY. Afr. 356 Bottle or Club Gourd (.Lagenaria 
vulgaris). 

b. Used allusively, after Jonah iv. 6-10. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. xv, § 19 We should have 
been but as an Ephemeron, man should have lived the life 
of a fly or a Gourd. 1658 Addr. in Clarendon Hist. Reb. 
XV. § 1 14 All those pleasant gourds, under which we^were 
..solacing -.ourselves .. how are they withered in a night! 

3 . Applied to plants of other orders, with, fiuit 
resembling that of the CucurbUctcem (see quots.). 

1851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt. xxii. 160 A small convol- 
vulus, known as the ‘prairie gourd', is lying at his feet. 
i856 Treas. Bot., Adamoma digitata, the Baobab, Ethi- 
opian Sour Gourd, or Monkey-bread. 1887 Moloney 
Forestry IV. Afr. 337 White Gourd of India [Benmeasa 
cerifera, SavL). Herbaceous plant. 

4 . The ‘shell’ or whole rind of the fruit dried 
and excavated, used as a water-bottle, float, rattle, 
etc. (Cf. Calabash.) 

1624 Capt. Smith Virginia ii. 34 Their chiefe instruments 
are Rattles made of small gourds, or Pumpeons shels. *774 
Goldsm. Hat. Hist. (1776) VI. 139 Whenever the fowler sees 
a number of ducks settled in any particular plash of water, he 
sends off two or three gourds to float among them. These 


gourds resemble our pompions. x8oo Weems XVashingion 
viii. (x8xo) 57 The servants supplied him with water, which 
he threw on the fire from, an American gourd. 1870 W. M. 
Baker New Timothy 183 (Cent.) Dozens of gourds hang 
also suspended from the tops of long and leaning poles, 
each gourd the home of a family of martins. 1873 Ouida 
Pascarel 1 . 6 An empty gourd in which the shrivelled beans 
of the world's spent pleasures are shaken, 
b. - Goubdpul. 

1768 Boswell Corsica (ed. 2) 288 They put me up a gourd 
of their best wine. 1893 T. N. Page Marse Chati etc. 146 
She poured a gourd of water over it. 

•f 5. transf. a. A bottle or cup (of any material). 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxviiitij. 83 For i am made as 
gourde [Vulg. sicui uter) in ryme froste. c 1386 Chaucer 
Manciple's Frol. 82, I haue beer in a gourde A draght of 
wyn. rt 1400-50 Alexander yjox Curds & Goblets of gold 
aithire-finest. ^ c 1460 Towneley Myst. xii. 483 It is an old 
by-worde, It is a good bowrde For to drink of a gowrde. 
1570 Levins Manip, 224/15 A Gourd, cup, calix. 1583 
Stanyhurst AEneis iii, (Arb.lQi With chuffechaffe winesops 
like a gourd bourrachoe replennisht. 
fb. ^CuCURBIYi I. Obs. 

1582 Hester Seer. Fhiornv. in. i. 3 Take the water.. and 
ut it into a Goorde of glasse beeyng well luted. 1600 
URFLET Conntrie Far7ne iii. Ixi. 565 The containing vessel 
[in distilling].. some call it the body or corpulent vessel, or 
the gourd. 1641 French Distill. L (1651) 19 Distill this 
liquor in a glasse gourd. 1683 Salmon Doron Med. 11. 511 
Put this Liquor into a ‘ Gourd' of Iron. 

6. Her. A representation of the fruit. 

15x3 in Retrospect. i?«w.(i828) 1 1 , 520 Sir William Gresley 
bayryth assur a Lyon sylver passant, and gourds gold. 
1828 -40 Berry Encycl. Her, II, Stenkle, az. three gourds 
o»V stalks upwards. 

7 . attrib. and Comb., as gourd-kind, -seed, -shape ; 
gourd-lord (cf. sense 2 b); gourd-shaped ppl. a. ; 

f gonrd-fashioned a. (see quot. and gourd-worm); 
gourd-pear, a pear shaped like a gourd (L. pirum 
cucurbitinuni) ; gourd-shell * sense 4 ; gourd- 
trea, the calabash-tree (see Calabash 7) ; gourd- 
vine U. S. = sense 2 ; gourd- worm, a name for the 
fluke (see Fluke 2), and for the segments of 
the tapeworm, from the resemblance to the seeds 
of the gourd (cf. Cucdrbitin). 

1658 Rowland MoufeTs Theat. Ins. iiio It breeds round 
Worms, and*Gourd-fushioned [yzV : L. cucurbiiinos), and As- 
carides, and all sorts of W'orms. Good's Study Med, 

(ed. 4) IV. 353 They [worms] are described as .. sometimes 
distinctly cucurbitinous, of the fasciola, fluke, or*gourd-kind. 
1659 Gauden Serm. P'uneral Bp. Brounrig'jiz We have lived 
to see many short-lived * Gourd- Lord.s, created in a chaos of 
times. x6k>i Holland Pliny 1 . 439 As for the * Gourd-pears, 
they are by nature of a brutish or sauage kind. 1611 Cotgr., 
Poire de Serteau, the Allablaster Peare.. or Gourd Peare. 
175X Sir J. Hill Mat. Med. ii. vi. xvii. 531 Tlie Plant 
which produces the officinal *Gourd Seed. ^ 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) L 272 The broken-off joints [of the tape- 
worml have, when discharged, the appearance of gourd- 
seeds.^ 1865 Tyi.or Earlv Hist. Man. ix. 270 The frequent 
adoption of *gourd-shapes in the earthenware of distant 
parts of the world. E. Reeves Homeward Bottnd 

208 They . , began tuning big, *gourd-sbaped guitars and 
pot-bellied mandolines, a 1779 Cook V oy. Pacific ( 1784) 1 1 , 
in. xii.234*Gourd-sheUs, which they convert into vessels that 
serve as bottles to hold water [etc ]. 1838 T. Thomson Chem. 
Org. Bodies 520 The balsam . . comes to Europe in small 
gourd shells. xSjhS Daily News 22 Sept, 6/1 The roofs of 
the cottages, in which grow the *gourd tree. 1892 HarpePs 
Mag, May LXXXI V. 936/2 The rank, malodorous *gourd- 
vine that straggled over the remains of last year's bean poles. 
X756 P. Browne Jamaica ^’2. The *Gourd-Worra with a 
dark-brown head. X794-6 E. Darwin (iSotV II. 216 

The separate joints are called gourd-worms. 1822-34 Good/ s 
Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 28 x In two patients, .there was room 
for suspecting, that the gourd-worm had induced epileptic 
fits. X846 J, Baxter L^. Praxt, Agric. (ed. 4) U. 274 It 
bears some resemblance to the seed of the common gourd, 
and hence is often called the gourd- worm. 

t Gourd Obs. Also 6 gowrde, 6-7 gord(e. 
[a. OF. gourt, gourd: see Goece, Gore 
(S ee quots.) 

1538 Elyot Did. Addit., Aquilegium, a gourde of water, 
which cometh of rayne. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus , Colli- 
guiae, greate gourdes of water runnyng through fieldes, 
1589 RiDER^^^.-LmA AGorde of water, which comm- 

eth by raine, aguilegium. 1670-8X Blount Glossogr, (ed. 4), 
Gord, . .a Whirlpool, or deep hole in a River or other waters, 

t Gourd Obs. Also 6-7 gord(e, (7 goade ?), 
[(if. OF. gourd a swindle, * fourberie of which 
Godef. has one example.] A kind of false dice. 

X54S Ascham Toxoph. r. (Arb.) 54 What false dise vse they ? 
as , . dise of a vauntage, flattes, gourdes^ to chop and chaunge 
whan they lysle. CX550 Dice-play b, A bale of Gordes 
with as many hyghe men as lowe men for passage. *592 
Nobody and Someb. 1 2 b, Heares fuUoms and gourds ; 
heeres tail-men and low-men. 1598 [see Fulham], *606 
Chapman Mans. dlOlive iv. i. P 3, The Goade, the f'ulham, 
and the stop-kater-tre. x6io Beaum. & Fl. Scomf. Lady 
IV. (i6i6) H, Thy dry bones can reach at nothing now, but 
gords or ninepinnes. 

Gourde (gh®id). ‘ The Franco-American name 
for a dollar, in use in I.x>ui$iana, Cuba, Hayti, etc,* 
{Cent. Diet.) 1858 in Simmonds Diet, Trade. 
t Gou'rded, a. Farriery. Obs. [f. as 
GouRD-Y-f -edU] =Gourdy2; Gorged ppl. a.^ 

x6xo [see Gorge sb. 8]. 1635 Markham Faith/. Farrier 
(1638) 80 For Gourded or foule swelld Legges. cxyzoNl. 
Gibson FarriePs Dispens. {xqz'i) Index Diseases, Legs 
swelled oir Gourded. 

fGou'rder^- ObsK^ [^PP« Gourd 2.] a 
flooding rain, a ‘ spate L 


1565 Harding C£>;^w A Jewel* sApoL 195 Let the gourder.s 
of raine come downe from you and all other heretikes, let 
the floudes of worldly rages thrust. 

tGou’rder^, ? Anglo-Irish. Obs. Identified 
by Pennant with the Stormy Petrel. 

1756 C. Smith Hist, Kerry 186 There is asmall Hrd .. 
called by the Irish, Gourder. [Description Jbliows/\ 1802 
in Montagu Ornith. Diet. (1833) 222. 

Gourdful (go9*id-, gu^udiul). [f. GouEoi-f 
-PUL.j As much as a gourd will hold. 

1859 R. F. Burton Centr.Afr. in Jrnl. Geogr. Soc. XXIX. 
335 A guest is received with a gourdful of beer. 1877 Squier 
Peru (1878) 538 He responded to all our inquiries by insist- 
ing that we should take a gourd ful of turbid chieba. 

f Gou’rdiug', vbl. sb. Farriery. Obs. Also 7 
gording. [f. as next + -ingL] Swelling in a 
horse’s legs or joints. 

i6io_ Markham Masierp, n. cx. 391 This is the worst 
gourding, becau.se . . lamenesse will follow it. 1655 Thet- 
FORD Perfect Horse-Man 163 For Gordings in joynts. Make 
a very strong Brine of Water and Salt. 1725 Bradley 
Fam. Diet. s.v. Rut es for buying horse, If they be swell’d 
or big, beware of Sinews, Strains, and Goutdings. 

Gourdy, a. In 6 goordy. [? a, OF. gourdi, 
pa. pple, of to swell, benumb.] 

f 1. Swollen with stuffing, stuffed out, Obs. 

1540 Palsgr. Acolastus n. iv. M iv, That scrippe or bagge 
of his .. whiche is now borely or goordy, or sti ouLted out 
wath moche money. 

2. p'arriery. Of a horse’s legs: Sw^ollen (as a 
morbid condition). Also of a horse so affected, ? Obs. 

*704 Did. Rust,,Gourdy 4 egs [in Horses] caused by pains 
or other fleshy Sores, c 1720 W. Gibson Farrier's Guide 
(1722) 241 When HoLses are come off a Journey, - to stand 
in a Stable, their Legs are apt to turn gourdy and sweil’d. 
^753 J* Bartlet^ Geutl. Farriery xxxvi. 282 If the horse 
stands too low with his hind legs, most of his weight will 
rest upon them, and give him the grea.se, e.specially if he is 
at all inclined to be gourdy. 18x6 C. James Milit. Diet. 
(ed. 4) 814 Shoulder-pegged horses are so called when they 
are gourdy, stiff, and almost without motion. 

Comb. 1748 tr. V. Renaius* Distemp. Horses 278 If an 
Animal is become gourdy-leg’d. -let him Blood. 

Hence 0ou*rdmess. 

C1720 W. Gibson Farrier’s Dispens. (X721) 252 These are 
to Di.scu.ss hard Swellings, and are particularly of Service in 
Gourdiness of the Legs. 1803 Taplin Sporting Diet. I, 
335 Gourdine-ss . . provincial term for swelled legs. 

Goure, obs, form of Giaour. 

Gourl, Gourlie, variants of Gurl, Gurly Sc. 
Gourmand (guaumand, f| gz^rmaa), a. and sb. 
Forms : 5 (//.) gourmans, 6 gormaade, goar- 
mound, 6-7 gorman, gor-, gurmond, gurmand, 
8 gormauad, 7-9 gourmond, 6-9 gormand, 6- 
gourmand. [a. F. gourmand, fem. gaurmande, 
adj. and sb., of unknown origin.] 

A. adj. Gluttonous, greedy ; fond of eating. 

Now regarded as attributive or appositive use of B, 

1530 Lyndesay Test. Papyngo 996 Sillye Saulis, that bene 
Christis scheip, Ar geuin to hungre gormande wolffs to keip. 
*557 North Gueuara's Diall.Pr. (1568) 161 The insatiable 
and gurmand throate. 1693 J. Dryden, jun, in Dls Juvenal 
Sat. xiv. (1697) 345 In Feeding high, his Tutor will surpass. 
As Heir Apparent of the (jourmand Race,^ ^ 7 * 5 . PorE 
Odyss. XVII. 529 What God has plagu’d^ us with this gor- 
maund guest ? 1824 Byron Juan xv. Ixiii, How shall I get 
this gourmand stanza through ? 1849 T. Woolnkr My 
Beautiful Lady (1863) 20, 1 told of gourmand thrushes, 
which, To feast on morsels oozy rich, Cracked poor snails' 
curling niche, 

B. .jA fl. One who is over-fond of eating, one 
who eats greedily or to excess, a glutton. Obs. 

1491 Caxton Vitets Pair. (W. de W, 1495) v. iii. 337 b/2 
Take none hede to gourmans & glotons whiche ete more 
than is to theym necessary. 1569 J. Sanford tr. Agrippds 
Van. Artes is4b, Their name passed into the .surname of 
garmands [sic : read gurmands or gormands] and gluttons. 
1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Gormandani,/^ yvrong- 
nani, toplay the gorman and drunkard,^ 15^ Marston Sco. 
VUlanie x. iv. The gurmonds paunch is fed. 1603 B. Jon- 
so'^Sejanitsi. i That great gourmond, fat Apicivs. 1655 
Moufet & Bennet Health's Improv. (1746) 154 Greedy 
Gourmands, that cannot moderately use the good Creatures 
of God. 1692 Locke Educ, § X4 Many are made Gormands 
and Gluttons by Custom, that were not so by Nature, 
f Obs. 

1537 Lyndesay Deplor. Q. Magd. 26 O Cruell Deith !.. 
Gredie gorman! quhy did thow nocht [etc.]. ^1580 Jef- 
FERiK Bugbears i. ii. 54 vxArchtv Stud. d. neu. Spr. (1897) 
XCVIII. 308 O gredy gaping gourmound ! o whinyng 
drivelinge miser! 1645 Milton Colast. Wks.^ (1851) 373 
The disdain I haue to change a period more with the filth 
and venom of this gourmand swell’d into a confuter. 1687 
Dryden Hind P. hi. 969 When some lay-preferment fell 
by chance, The gourmands made it their inheritance. 

2. One who is fond of delicate fare ; a judge of 
good eating. In this sense only partially anglicized, 
and often pronounced (gwrman). (Cf. Gourmet.) 

1758 Chesterf. 22 SepL (X774) II. exx, 427, I dare 
say, their table is always good, for the Landgrave is a 
Gourmand. x8o6 A. Hunter Cultna (ed. 3) 263, I appeal 
to all the thorough-bred Gourmands in every part of the 
civilized world, 1816 Coleridge Statesman's Man. (xSiv) 
360 Their best cooks have no more idea of dressing a turtle 
than the gourmands themselves, at Paris, have of the true 
taste and colour of the fat ! a 1839 Pkaed Bachelor Poems 
1864 IL 80 You know that I was held by all The greatest 
epicure in Hall, And that the voice of Granta's .sons Styled 
me the Gourmand of St. John's. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat, 
XX. 464 The slimy disgusting Holuthurise . . which the 
Chinese gourmands are so fond of. 

3. Comb., 2.% gormand-like zAv. 


GOUBMAWD./ 

1530 Lyndesav Tesf, Pappigo 1149 The Rauin began .. 
Full gomondlyke his emptje throce to feid. 

t Gourisiaild, S'- Obs, In 5 goormatmde, 6 
gourmannd, 7 gurmond. [a. F. gourmander, f. 
gourmand’, see prec.] a. intr. To eat greedily 
or gliittoaonsly. b. trans. To devour greedily. 

a 1450 Kni. de ht Tmr{iZ^%) g He chidde his wiff, saieng 
that she had lost his doughter for leting her haue to moohe 
her wille, and to lete her goormaiinde oute of tyme. 1548 
JJ DAi.L Prasm. Par. Z-w/lr vi. 25 Whan .. the bealy too 
whiche gourmaundeth, shal bee consumed, than shal ye bee 
honngrie and fynde no relief. 1646 G. Daniel Foetus Wks. 
1878 1 . 43 Another. .Gurmonds his Meat. 

Hence F Goarmandiiig vbL sb. AX&o F^our- 
mander = Gourmand j/i, I. 

1342 UoALL Erasm. Apophtk. b, Thei were vnmeasur- 
able raueners and goiirmaunders. Ibid. 109 I’hyne vn* 
measurable gcmrraanndyng and surfaictyng. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 79/36 Gourmander, Gonnander, manduco. 1582 
N. T. (Rhem.) Luke vii, 34 Behold a man that is a gur- 
mander. 1603 Fliitarcfls iT/c;n467Xhe Persians 

are great gourmaunders and greedy gluttons. 

Gonrmanderie. rare. [Cf. OF. gourman- 
dene, f. gourmand.} Love of good eating. 

1823 J. Wilson Let In Hamilton Mem. iii. (1859) 107 
iHe] spent a fortune on French Cooks and goiinnanderie. 
.xBzs BiackW'. Mag. XVII, 70 We strenuously recommend 
some adequate hand to perform this ..service to Grecian 
literature, and to the great cause of gourmanderie at large. 

Gourmandice, -ise, -ize, ote. ff. (JoitMANDizE. 
Gourmandism (gii >uraandiz’m). Also gor-. 
[f. Gourmand sb. + -ism ] The principles and 
practice of a gourmand ; love of good fare. 

1850 Hawthorne Scarlet L. Introd. (r883) 35 His gour- 

mandLsm was a highly agreeable trait. 1869 Lady Barker 
Station Life N. Zealand ii. (1874) 13 We tried to give 
a better colouring to our gourmandism by inviting the 
Captain. x886 P. Fatal Zero xxxi. (1888) 144 

D. — who to has other vices adds that of gormandism- 

So F Q’£>'»i*3rmaiidist [-jst] » Gourmand sb. 

1607 Chavman Brtssy D'^A mboh i. i. 3 That {like the grosse 
Sicilian Gurraundist) Emptie their Noses in ttie Cates they 
loue That none may eat but they. 

11 Gourmet (gwrmtf), [F. gourmet, repr. of OF. 
gourmet, gromnet,gro met, a wme-merchant's assist- 
ant, a wine-taster : cf. Grummet.] A connoisseur 
in the delicacies of the table. 

1820 [.A. D. Macquin] Tabella Cibar/a 16 note. The 
gormandnmies theory with practice, and may be denomin- 
ated Gastronomer. The gourmet is merely theoretical, 
cares little about practising, and de.serves the higher appel- 
lation of Gastrologer. 1833 W I'rvihg Tour FraiHes xiv. 
Crayon Misc. (1863’! So All relished with an appetite un- 
known to the gourmets of tlie cities. 1841 Thackeray Mem. 
Gormandising Misc, Es.s. {j883) 399 The most finished 
met of ray acquaintance. 1876 Gko. Eliot Dan. Der. n. 
xi, Lord Brackenshaw was .something of n gourmet. 

Hence (nonce-wd^.) Cronrmetise [qunsi-Fr. after 
g&urmamUse], ©oxi’rmetism, daintiness in eating. 

1851 Fraseds Mag. XLIV. 60s From the dLscriminaring 
gourmetise of the young nobleman, to the expansive gour- 
mandise of the voracious gvisette. all are more or less 
gastrological, 1833 jEsaAN Au^ooiog. III. viii. 107 To 
enjoy hi.s refined gourmetism on the cheapest fare. 

Gournard, gcumit, obs. forms of Gurnard. 
IlGOTirOTI {gu‘xu). Also goora, guru. [Pre- 
sumed to belong to some African lang ] attrib. in 
gourou-nut, the cola or karoo nut. 

1882 J. Smith Diet. Fop. Names Plants 127 Cola or 
Goora Nuts. 1882 Chrlsty Nexo Commercial Plants 62 
The Kola nut, also called the Gourou or Ombene seed. 
1882 Lancet 8 Apr., The Cola, Gourou, or Ombene nut. 

Gousberry, Gousling, obs. ff. Gooseberry, 
Guzzling. 

,Goussett(e, variant of Gusset. 

Goussbe, Gonst, obs. forms of Gush, Go^t, 
GoU’Stly, a. Sc. and nort/t. dial. = Gousty. 
1513 Douglas ASneis vii. Prol. 46. 1825 [see Gousit]. 
GoustrOTls(gau*stros),<r...Sk. Alsogowsterous. 
[f. Sc. gouster to bluster.] Blustering, boisterous. 

1818 Edin. Mag. Oct. 328/2 Black grew the lift wi' gow- 
sterous nicht, 1838 J. Struther.s Poet. Tales 17 Goustrous 
wind.s are owre me blawin’. 1841 Carlyle in Froude Life 
in Lond. I. 207 It [‘Hero Worship’] is a goustrous deter- 
mined speaking out of the truth about several things. 

Gousty (gau'sti), a. Sc. and ^tor/A dial. Also 6 
gowstie, 7 goustie, 9 gowsty. Large and empty or 
hollow ; ‘ dreary in consequence of extent or empti- 
ness, waste, desolate ’ ; also of sound, such as * is 
emitted from a place that is empty or hollow* (Jam.). 

Sometimes influenced in sense by as.sociation with gust 
(of wind), and, in later use, with ghostly. 

1513 Douglas rEneis i. ii. 6 Quhair Eolus the kyng In 
gowstie cavis [L. vasto antro\ the_ wyndis lowde quhisling 
..refrenis. Ibid. vr. i. 21 That feirfull gousty cave. 16S1 
GiAvre\i.\. Sac{ducismits ir. 295 He observed, .that the black 
man’.s Voice wa.s hough and gou.stie, 1721 Ram.say Ode to 
Mr. F~, With ghaism to roam, In gloumie Pluto’s gou.sty 
dome, ryai — Content 269 The architecture not so fine as 
good Nor scrimp nor gousty,~reguIar and plain. x8o8 
Jamieson, Goustie 2, what is accounted gho.stly, super- 
natural 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xiii, I would never have 
thought for a moment of staying in that auld gouisty toom 
house. 1^5 Brockktt N. C. IVords, Goivsiy, gowsily, 
ghajitl^', friglitful. Also dismal or uncomfortable, as applied 
to a hou.se without ceiling, &c. * What a gowsty hole he 
lives in.' xSs6 G Beattie John o' A rubai Poems 230 
A gousty cawdron boil’d an' feamed. 1854 H. Miller Sch. 
<5’ ScMn. X. (1857) 209 I’he dark, gousty hay-loft into whioli 
a light was never admitted. 187s, Whitby Gloss. 81 ‘A 
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gousty spot said of a ruined building when the wind enters 
at alTpoints. 

Comb. 166a in Pitcairn Crim. Trials III. 607 They 
[elves] speak gowstie lyk. 

Gout (guut), Forms : 5-7 goiite, 4 goutt, 
gTitt(e, 4-5 gut(e, 4“7 gowt(e, (> Sc. gute, 6-7 
Sc. gutt, 6-8 Sc. gut, 4- gout. [a. OF. gotite, 
gout/e gouite) drop, gQViti--h. gutia drop, in 
iued.L. applied to gout and other diseases attributed 
to a * defluxion* of humours (see Du Cange).] 

I. 1 . A specific constitutional disease occurring 
in paroxysms, usually hereditary and in male sub- 
jects ; characterized by painful inflammation of the 
smaller joints, esp, that of the great toe, and the 
deposition of sodium urate in the form of chalk- 
stones ; it often spreads to the larger joints and 
the internal organs. 

The name is derived from the notion of the * dropping ’ of 
a morbid material from the blood in and around the joints. 

a. With a and pi. : orig. perh. referring to an 
affection of a particular joint ; in later use = a fit 
or attack of the disease, or simply, the disease 
itself ( = b. Cf. Feveb 2). Obs. 

c 1290 y. Eng. Leg. 1 . 360/39 pare cam a goute In is kneo, 
of Anyui.sche gret. .So longue, jjat is kneo to-swal. a 1310 
in Wright Lyric P. w. 48 A goute me hath ygreythed so, 
Ant other eveles monye ino. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. xx. igx 
He. .gyued me in goutes, I may nou3te go at large. c_i4oo 
Lan/rands Cirurg. 235 A man hat hah arteticam, hat is as 
myche to seie as a goute. 1C1450 ME. Med. Bk, (Heinrich) 
203 Here wyh anoynre he goutes. 0x566 J. Alday tr. 
Baaysinau’s Theat. World H ij b, Their legges full of 
gouts. 1579 Langham Ga?d. Health (1633) SS’t For all 
goutes, seethe Leekes and Otemeale with .sheepes tallow, 
and apply them hot. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. iv. 29 And eke 
in foote and hand A grievous gout tormented him full .sore, 
1697 Dryden Firg. Georg. 111. 467 From Winter keep Well 
fodder’d in the Stalls, thy tender Sheep: . . That free from 
Gouts thou mayst preserve thy Care. 1704 F. Fuller Med. 
Gymm (17 1 1) Pref., 'i'here tiave been some Gouts,. which 
nothing could remove but a very low Diet. 1732 Pope Ess. 
Man H. 149 So, when sma ‘1 humours gather to a gout, T he 
Doctor fancies he has driv’n ’em out. 1822 Ln. Eldon in 
Tsvis.s Li/e {1B44) II. 450 , 1 found the King in bed yesterday, 
He lias had a pretty severe gout. 

b. sing, only (often the gout)., Thrase, F ilti he) 
in the gout. 

1297 R. Glooc. (Rolls) 11865 He wa-s al so sik mid goute 
& oper wo. a 1300 Cursor pi. 11825 pe gutte he potagre es 
il to bete, It fell al dun in-til his fete. 6- 1386 Chaucer 
Nun's Pr. T. 20 The goute lette hire no-tbyng for to 
daunce. c 1450 M. E. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 2c6 ?yf hyt be 
be hote goute, lef he lyn.sed, & 5yf hyt be he coldf goute, tak 
hyt. c 1450 Merlin 91 He fill in a ^rete .sekenesse of the 
gowte in handes and feet. 1523 Fitzherb. Htisb. § 65 
There be beasies, that wyll haue the goute, and mo.ste 
commonly in the hynder fete, and it wyll cau.se them to 
halt. X535 Stewart II. 280 Ane greit seiknes 

him take, Quhilk liim dalie vexit with gute and gravell. 
1587 Churchyard Worth. Wales {1876) 59 And legges be 
lame and gowte creepes in the toes. 1634 Laud Let, 
4 Mar. in Strafford e Lett. <17391 1 . 375 Your Brother tells 
me you are in the Gout, a x6sx Calderwood IJist. Kirk 
{1843) H< 555 He was lying sicke of the gutt. 1726 Gay 
in Stm/Ts Lett. (i;j66) II. 61 With Mr. Congreve, who has 
been like to die with a fever, and the gout m his stomach. 
1788 Gibbon Decl. ^ F. xlviii. <1869)111. 50 His health was 
broken by the tortures of the gout. 1806-7 Bereseord 
Miseries Hum, Life (18261 ii. No. 30 When in the gout, 
receiving the salutations of a muscular friend, who [etc.]. 
a 1839 Praed Poems (1864) L 333 I’ve never had the gout, *tis 
true. 1877 Roberts liandbk, Med, (ed. 3) I. 231 Gout is the 
chief disease from which rheumatlsra has to Ire distinguished. 
Jig. 164s Milton Coiast. Wks. (1851) 34s The gout and 
dropsy of a big margent, litter’d and overlaid with crude 
and huddl’d quotations-. 

fe. Falling gout, epilepsy. Obs. [med.L. gutta 
cadiva or caduca : see Du Cange.] 
a 1300 Cursor M. 11831 |>e falland guteCG^/if. goutt, Fair/. 
4 Trin. cuel] he had. 

F slang, in names for the venereal disease. 
1694 Moti eux Rabelais v. xxi, The rankest Roan-ague 
(Angiice', the Covent-garden Gout), a 1700 B. E, Diet. Cant. 
CrfUf, Commofi-gardengout, or ratlier Covent-Garden. 
Ibid., Spanish gout. 

F 2 . Glout rose, gout reset [a. OF. ^utte rose, 
or with Eng. dim. ending -et] = Copper-nose i. 

c 1400 Lan frauds Ciru7‘g. ilg Of cloo)? h^t is clepid fraclis 
or goute reset, c 1450 in Vkary's Anat, (1888) App. ix. 229 
Vndyr ke nese .. lyggys a vayn }>at is gud to opyne for }je 

f lit roset. 1541 R. Qon.JOAXiGHydon's Quest. Ckirurg. Pij, 
or to dense mater of gout rose 8: other infections of 
the Lice and mouth.^ [Cf. Ibid, Yj, gutta rosai\ 

F 3 . A disease in hawks and other birds ; esp. a 
knob or hard swelling on the feet. Obs. 

i486 Bk. Si. Aibam C iij, When ye se yowre hawke blaw 
oftyn tyrnes : and that it commy.s of no batyng, ye may be 
sure she hath the gowte in the throtc. Ibid,, M’^hen ye se 
yowre hawke may not endew her meete nor remounte her 
astate,^ she hath the gowte in the hede and in the Rajmes. 
157s Turberv. Faulconrie 258 Many times, .the gowte doth 
befall a Hawke, which is none other thing than a hard 
tumor and .swelling, full of corruption aboute the ioyntes of 
a Hawkes foote and stretchers. Ibid. 345 Of the swelling 
in a Hawkes foote, which we tearme the pin or pin Goute, 
1600 Susflet Country Farme vn, Ixvii, 898 Okie Nightin- 
gales of the cage .. aie subiect to gouts and conuulsions in 
the breast- 

4 , A disease in wheat, caused by the larva of the 
gout-fly (see quots. and 

1828 Examiner 344/1 Tlie roots have been destroyed by 
the Gout as it is technically temed. i860 Curtis Farm 


GOUT. 

Insects 024 Chlorops tmtilopus .. causes the disease termed 
in Oxford-shire the gout in wheat and barley, from the stalk 
being swollen to thrice its natural size. 

II. In the original etymological sense of ‘drop *. 

5 . A drop of liquid, esp. of blood. In the later 
use, after Shakspere, it tends to mean : A large 
splash or clot. 

1503 A rt Good Living ^ Dying X iiii. The ewyl rich the 
qwich may not haue 5yt oon gowt of Watyr. Ccva/i, 

The . V . tokyng qwych .shall go befor the jugement al 
herbys treys wooddys .shal sweyt reed gouttys of water, as 
blood. 1605 Shaks. Macb. 11. i, 46 , 1 see ihee still ; And on 
thy Blade, and Dudgeon, Gouts of Blood, Which was not 
so before. 1800 W. R. Spencer Beth-gelert xi. Where’er 
his eyes he cast, Fresh blood-gouts shock’d his view. 18x4 
Byron Lara 11. vi, Nor gout of bloodj nor shred of mantle 
torn. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle w. 121 Gushing 

streams burst from the mountain sides like gouts of froth. 
1839 Lowell Summer Storm Poet. W'^ks. (1879) 8 Again 
Plashes the rain in heavy gouts. 1897 Mary Kingsley W. 
Africa 304 A high .stockade, with its gateway smeared with 
blood which hung in gouts. 

Fb. Med. — DikpjA 3. Fc. Ohs. 

175s Johnson .s.v. Gout 2, Gut for drop is still used in 
Scotland by physicians. 1757 Walker in /’////. Trans. L. 
131 To an ounce of common spring-water there wa.s added 
two gutts of fresh sweet milk. 1765 Ogiivie Nairn's 
Trial \4X (Jam.) Being interrogated, ‘ How many guts or 
drops of laudanum he was in use to take at a dose ’ ; he re- 
fuses to answer. 1818 Scott Hrt, Midi, xii, Not agoutte 
of his physic should gang tln ough my father’s son. 

6. A spot of colour resembling a drop. So F. 
gouite. (Cf. Goutte Her.) 

1833 R. Mudie B^it. Birds (1841! IT. 17 The parent birds 
are fed each with *a drop of the devil’.s blood !'..arid that 
infernal draught taints the eggs with_ those .streaks and 
gouts which in fact make them so beautiful. 

7 . aitrib. and Comb., as gout family, -fit ; gout- 
creating, -swol/m, -tormented, J gout-wit-lanud 
ppl. adjs. ; gout-ffy, the fly {Chlorojs tmniojus or 
lineata) whose larva causes the ‘gout’ in wheat; 
F gout-justice nonce-wd . , ? justice that is halting or 
tardy, as if with gouty ieet ; gout-stone = Chalk- 
stone 3 ; gout-stool, a stool to support the fcot 
when affected by gout ; gout -weed, a book -name 
for the plant Aigopodium Fodagraria; Fgout- 
wheel-cbair, a wheeled chair used for a gouty 
patient ; gout- wort *= ^out-weed. 

i8oaT. Beddoes Hygetia viii. 166 'I he ’’gout-creating action 
of stimulants. 1829 Svd. Smith in Lady itoliand's Mem. 
(1855) 11 . 304 My attack . . was of the ’gout family, but hardly 
gout itself, a 1693 Aubrey Lives, Milton (1898) 11 , 67 He 
[Milton] would be chearfull even in his *gowte-ftUs,and sing, 
1881 MissE. A. Ormerod Man. injur, insects 77 From this 
case the Chlorops, or *Gout Fly, conies out tt wards the end 
of summer. 1619 Middlkion Love 4- Antiq. Wks, (Bullen) 
Vn.320 Such is *gout-justice, tliat’s delay in right, Demurs 
in .suits that are as clear. a.s light. 1794-6’ E. XinmimZoon. 
(1801) HI. 68 ■’‘Gout stones are formed on infiamed mem- 
branes. x886 Mrs. F. H, Burnett Little Ld. Faunileroy 
viii. 11887) 157 L was not agreeable to sit alone .. with one 
foot on a *gout.stool. 1597-8 Bp. Hall 6^4 iv. i. 21 His 
*gout-s\yolne fist Grope.s lor hi.s double Ducates in his chist. 
rt 1711 Ken Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 6x Internal 
Fire, and *Gout-tormented Feet. 1776 Withering Brit, 
i'limts l, i8i ■’‘Goutweed, ZEgopodimu. 18548, Thomson 
Wild FI. m, (ed, 4) 296 I’he root of the gout-weed GEgo- 
podium). ^ 1667 Evei.vn I iary 9 Dec., I found him in liis 
garden, .sitting in his *gout wheel-chair. 1595 Chapman 
Ovid's Banq. Settees (1639) 15 They ait: cripple minded, 
^Gowt-wit lamed. 1597 ^Israrle herbal lu ctclxxiL E49 
Herba Gerardi, is called in Eng^^h Herbe Gerard, Aish- 
weed, and *Goutwcort. 1670 John Smith England's I fn* 
prov. Reanv'd 225 Gout wort . . The very bearing of this Herb 
about one ea.seth the pains of the Gout. 

Gout (gaut), sbP Also 6, 7,9 gowt. [?var* 
of Gote ; but cf, F. Sgout (OF. esgcuf) stwer,] 

Fl- ? A stream or flow of w ater. (Cf. Gote t, 
quot, « 1400-50.) 

c 1400 Sege Jerus. 561 Baches woxen ablode aboute in he 
vale, & goutes fram gold wede as goteres fey rurme. 

2 .' A ckarmel for water ; a sluice; a covered 'dram 
or culvert. 

1598 Bakckley Felic. Man iv, 375 The ages past hane 
discharged all their mallice into the age we liue in, as into a 
gowt or sinke, 16x0 Holland Lamaeiis Brit. 1. 237 With 
Common Sewes, or Sinks (they call them Goutes) n;ade to 
run under the ground. x8oo W, Chapman li'itham ^ 
Welland 29 Vast quantities of water . . which tesed to enter 
through the Gowt at Langarl. c iZxB Buiriou Linco/nsh. 
557 At the lower end of the.se are .sluice.s, guarded by gates, 
termed gowts or gouts. 1851 Jrtil. R. Agric. Soc. XII. 11. 
308 During that time the doors of the gouts in-ed to he over- 
rode. Ibid, 312 The narrow band of salt marsh - .i.s drained 
by sea-gout.s through the frontier banks. 1886 6'. W. Line. 
G/oss., Gowt, or Gote, a drain, or channel for vater. 1890 
Gloucester Gloss., Gotti, a covered drain or culvert. 

attrib. 1682 in Nicholhs Forest Dean xy. 233 ILrough w«i> 
the gout water must necessarily run for draining of the worke. 

F Gout, 'o. Ohs. rare. In 5 gowt(e. [a. OF. 
and F. gemtter, f. goutte drop.] intr. To drop. 
Of a candle : To gutter. 

a 1400 Med. MS. in ArchaeoL XXX. 408 Gowtyth. c 1440 
Promp, Parv, 206/2 Gowton, as candelys, gutto. 

Gout : see Go out s.v. Go zi. 85 s, 

II Gout (g? 7 ). Also 7~() goust, 9 Sc. gou, goo. 
[F. goBt, ezilier goust L. gu.^tus taste. Cf. Gust, 
Gusto,] » Taste in various senses. 

1 . Flavour or savour (of food, etc.), j; High 
goBt: cf. Haut-goOt 1. 


GOUTIET. 


Sir 


GO VERM. 


xjst Narr. IVag-er^gj, I question if any Food we 

ever tasted at home had so high a. Gaui, as these four legged 
Animals, in that Day of Scarcity. 1753 L. M. tr. Du Boscg’s 
Acco 7 npiis}C d Woman III. 147 Hunger gives a gout to our 
daily food. 1817^ Biackiv. Mag. 11. 305/1 There is a name* 
less gout in certain of the dishes done up here, that reniind.s 
me [etc.]. 1830 M, Donovan Dom, Dam, I. 257 The beer 
spirit will have the abominable goUt of the yest. 1870 Ram- 
say Remin. vi. (ed. 18) 247 Gou^ taste, smell. 

2 . Liking, relish, zest, fondness. Const. 

1386 Mary Q. Scots Let. to C. Paget 20 May in Tytler 
Hist. Scotl. (1864) IV. 1 18 If you see and perceive the same 
ambassador to liaue goust in these overtures, and put you 
in hope of a good answer thei-eunto. 1729 Woodward’s 
Fossils, Publ. to Rdr. p. vi, A Direction to any one that has 
a Gout for the like Studies. 1789 A. Burn Who ^aresbest^ 
(1810) 10 Relished a dish of fine-flavoured tea with as high 
a gout as you or any man ever ^ did. a 1810 J, Henry 
Cam^. agst. Quebec (j8i 2I 73 Simpson warmed some of 
this in water, and ate with gout. To me it was nau.seous. 
1814 Mad. D’Arblay WandererV. 375 A lad for whom he 
had a great goust. Sporting Mag. IX. 220 The public 
goM for the most licentious . . songs. 1896 Crockett Grey 
ill an xii. 86 Having, .no goo for a minister meddling in the 
bickerings of men. 

3 . The faculty of perceiving and discriminating 
savours; the feculty of aesthetic appreciation; 
one’s individual jiidgement or predilection in such 
matters ; also, nice perception, good taste. 

x']o 6 Art o/Pttintmg(j'j 7 ^i!pi 348 There are_ three sorts of 
taste in painting. The natural gout, the artificial, and the 
gout of each nation. 1706 Hearne Collect. (O.H.S.) I. 307 
Paragraphs unagreeable^ and distasteful to the goust and 
palate of the. .Pre.sbyterians. 1739 Cibber Apol. U756) II. 
154 It seems the goust of that^age was not so nice and 
delicate in these matters. 1741 Tailfer, etc. Harr. Georgia 
Pref. 9 We catch Fish with a Hook baited to their parti- 
cular Gofit. 1743 Fielding Wedding-Day in. viii. Wks. 
1771 in. 356 This last opera .. Is too light for rny gout. 
2747 Genii. Mag. 202 1’he opinion of the cardinal was how- 
ever so much to the gofit of his majesty, that [etc.]. 

•ff b. One who affects taste. 

2684 J. Haines Epil, to Lacy’s Sir //. Bujfon, French 
gouts, that mingle water with theirwine, Cry, Ah de French 
song, gosoun, dat is ver' fine. 

4 . Style or manner in which a work of art is 
executed, as judged by connoisseurs ; also, a pre- 
vailing or fashionable style in matters of taste. 

1717 Berkeley ’four in Italy Wks. 1871 IV. 523 His 
[Perugino’s] drapering every one knows to [be] of a little 
gout. 2752 Smollett Per. Pic. [1779' II. xhi. 55 We have 
more taste . . tlian to relish the productions of such a miser- 
able gout, 1751 Student I. 35 Learn'd in each gout, and 
ver.s'd in evhy fashion. 

Goutify (gau’tifsi), v. [f. Gout sh^ -h -(i)fy.] 
trans* To make gouty, afflict with gout. Chiefly 
in G-ou-tifled , ppU. and ppL a. So Goutifica*- 
tion nonce-wd. 

2749 Smollett tx.Gil Blasn. 1 . (1782) 1. 114 We perceived 
the old gouielied canon buried as it were in an elbow chair. 
2736 W. Toldervy Hist. Two Orphans IV, 100 Goutify 
your dewheaters !. , What right have you to ask questions of 
me? 2737 Cole in Clark Cambridge Ojd sometimes 
goutified, and not well able to get upstairs. 1824 Blachzv. 
Mag. XVI. 2 The physician will hear the masterly defence 
of Claret against the charge of goutification. 2832 M, 
Scott Ibid. XX XII. 22 An old rich goutified coffee-planter. 

Goutisli (gau’tij), [f. Gout -h -ish.] 

a. Of persons ; Somewhat gouty ; predisposed to 
gout. b. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, gout. 

a, 1398 Tvce.vi'&h Barth. pe P. R. xvii. vi, Powder perof 
£of Aloes] .. helpeh goutische men. ^2649 Drumm. of 
Hawth. Fam. Ep. Wks. (1721) 146 The tables [are] for 
goutish and apoplectick persons to make them move their 
joints. 2820 Southe:y in Q. Rert. IV. 337 The excessive 
heat of their apartments, and the bad custom of sitting close 
to the fire, dispose them to be goutish when exposed to tlie 
least cold. 

b. 1700 Sir E. Harley in 242?-^ Rep. Hist. M.SS. Comm. 
App. II. (1894) 617 It pleased God yesterday to visit me with 
pain and faintness, goutish and scorbutick. 2737 Hervey 
JfrAY. II. 492 Imagining the Queen’s pain to proceed from 
a goutish humour. 

tGou'touS, ct. Obs. Also 5 gowtus, gowt- 
tous, gotows. [ad. OF. gutus (F. gonitettx), f. 
OF. gottl{t)e Gout a. Of persons : Gouty. 

Also absol. b. Of meats : Apt to cause gout (cf. 

Gouty 3 c). 

a. 24. . in Rel. Ant, I. 296 In hys contree was a quene, 
Cowtus and croket. ri430 Pilgr. Lyf id ankode n. xc. 
(1869) 108, 1 hatte Peresce, the goutous, the encrainpised. 
c 2440 Promp. Pa 7 -v. 206/2 Gotows mann, or womann {P. 
gotorous), gutiosus. 

b- C2440 in Househ. Ord. (1790) 473 Forbere goutous 
metes, an imholsome. 24, . MS. Med. Line. If. 310 '.Halliw.) 
Luk ay that he eite no gowttous mette. 

li Goutte (g^'^th Her. Also 4 gowte, 9 goute. 
[Kr.: see Gout jA *] A small drop-shaped figure 
(of specified tincture), used as a charge. 

/:i! 2400 Morte Arth. 3759 That bare of gowles fulle 
gaye, with gowces [? read gowtes] of syluere. 2838 Penny 
CycL XII. 143/2 When the field, charge or supporter is 
covered with goutes, or drops, it is called gutty. 2868 
CusSANS Her. iv. 71 The terms deau, de sang, &c., are 
not always employed when blazoning Gouttes; it is equally 
correct, .to blazon Gouttes by their Tincture^s. 

Goutt 6 , goutty. Her . : see Gutte. 

Gouty (gau-ti\ a. [f. Gout sb.^ + -y l.] 

1 . Affected with gout ; subject to gout. 
iT 2422 Hoccr.FATE yereslaus’s Wife 713 Botagre and gowty 
& halt he was eek. a 2333 Lo. Bernf.rs Gold. Bk. M. A-urel. 
Let. V. Cciij, O ye olde gowtie people, ye forget youre selfe, 
and runne in poste, after the Ij-te. 2382 Savile I'acitm’ 


Hist t. ix. fisgi^ 6 Hordeonius Flaccus . - a man aged and 
gowtie. 2602 Return fr, Parnass. n. ii. (Arb.) 23 Ought 
his gowty fists then first with gold be greased? 2622 
Tourneur Ath, Trag. ii. v. Wks. 1878 I, 64 My kgge 
is not goutie. <2x668 Davenant Gondibert i. yi. 37 Not 
giving like to those, whose gifts though scant Pain them as 
if they gave with gowty hand. 2693 Dryden Pershis v. 78 
Knots upon his Gouty Joints appear. 2722 Steele Sped. 
No. 472 s* I Would such gouty Persons administer to the 
Necessities of Men disabled like themselves. 2772 Franklin 
Lett. Wks. 1887 IV. 538 But I being gouty of late, seldom 
go into the city. 1875 B. Meadows Clin, Observ. 46 A 
gentleman, .of gouty habit, and habitually dyspeptic. 

absol. 2799 Med. fml. I. 151 Dyspepsia, tlie inseparable 
companion of the gouty. 

fg. 2656 Cowley Ode to Wit iv, Tis not to force some 
lifeless Verses meet With their five gowty feet. 2733 
Berkeley Querist § 424 Whether the want thereof [money] 
doth not render the state gouty and inactive ? 

fb. Of birds: cf. Gout 2. Obs. 

x 6 oo Surflet Country Farjne yii. Ivi. 887 The nightin- 
gale hauing beene two or three yeeres in the cage, becom- 
meth goutie : no we when you siiall perceiue it, aniioint her 
feet with butter. 

fe. Of a horse’s legs: Swollen, affected with 
swellings. Also of the animal so affected. Obs, 
2323 Fitzherb. Husb. § 56 Yf thou shalte by oxen for 
the ploughe, se that they he yonge, and not gowty. 1377 
B. Googe HeresbacEs Husb. in. 115 The legges and the 
th yes [of a horse], .ought to be euen, straight, and sound, 
not gouty . . with much fleshe and vaynes [citra venaruni 
ac cammm obesitaiem aut imitorem alujueni], 

2 . Of or pertaining to gout ; of the nature of 
gout. 

262^ Crooke Bodv of Man 285 To make a calculous im- 
pression in the Kidneys, or a gowty impression in the 
loyntes is onely proper to the seede. 2724 Blackmoke 
Treat. Consumpt. 23 There are likewise other Causes of 
Blood-spitting ; one is the Settlement of a gouty Matter in 
the Substance of the Lungs. 2748 Richardson Clarissa 1. 
v. 32 Under the torture of a gouty paroxysm. 1846 G. E. 
Day tr. Shnon’s Anim. Chem. IL 477 Gouty concretions, 
which frequently form on the joints of the hands and feet. 
2863 Carlyle hredk. Gt. xv. v. VI. 16 TIjc neuralgic mala- 
dies press sore, and the gouty twinges. 2879 M, Pattison 
Milton 15X He was very abstemious in his diet, having to 
contend with a gouty diathesis. 

b. Used during an attack of gout. 

2733-4 Berkeley in Fraser A^vi. (1871) 215, Ihope..tobe 
able to put on my gouty shoes. 2777 Sheridan Sch.Scand, 
IV. i, Here’s an old gouty chair of my grandfather’s. 1794 
Mrs. a. M. Bennett Ellen IV. 59, I . .will take my old seat 
on the gouty stool, and tell ray dear grandfather [etc.]. 2823 
Mo 7 ‘isoniana {1831) 218 The gouty patient may now.. bum 
his gouty shoes. 

c. Having a tendency to produce gout. 

280a T. Beddoes HygHa viii. 164 The weaker wines of 
France are reputed more gouty than those in common use 
among the English. 18^ Allbutt’s Syst. Med. III. 182 
Champagnes, especially the sweeter sorts, are undoubtedly 
gouty wines. 

3 . transf. andy%; Swollen or bulging, so as to 
be out of shape or dlsproportioned ; distorted with 
swellings or protuberances ; tumid. 

2595 Copley Wits, Fittes ^ Fancies 41 He that enermore 
alleadgeth in his conuersation other mens sayings, is like a 
gowty naile, that cannot enter the wood, except an augar 
make the way before, 2663 J, Spencer Prodigies (1665) 105 
This humour in Historians hath made the body of ancient 
History in some parts so gouty and monstrous. ^2704 
T. Brown Collect. Dial. 1. 18 You cannot imagine what a 
Mortification it is for a Noble Author ., to have his Song 
tagg’d with half a dozen gouty Stanzas by a Grub street 
Hand. 1790 Herschel in Phil. 7Vvjt»r. LXXX. 477X116 
p. arm [of Saturn's ring] is a little gouty. 2848 Johnston 
in Proc. Berm. Nat. Club \\. No. 6. 310 There is no mis- 
taking this mite from its size .. and its gouty unfashioned 
legs. 1875 Encycl. Brit. II. 441/2 Rustic masonry, ill- 
formed festoons, and gouty balustrades. 

b. Of the stems of vegetables, and their joints; 
also of thread : Full of knots or knobs, knotty. 
Obs. exc. dial. 

2397 Gerarde Herbal i. xii. § 2. 24 Long and slender 
stemmes, jointed with many knobbie and gowtie knees. 
2677 Holyoke Diet., Crassa Mznerx/a, spun with a gouty 
thread, bungling work.^ 2713 Derham Phys.- Theol, viir, vi. 
Note hk (1727) 391 Which. . makes the young Shoots tumify, 
and grow knotty and gouty. 2896 Warw/chsh Gloss., Gouty, 
knobby, knotty : usually applied to rough thread, worsted, 
silk, etc. 

^ 4 , Of land : Boggy (see quot. 1790). Obs. 

2686 Plot Stajfordsh. 109 The black moorish and gouty 

f rounds of the Moorelands, 2790 W. Marshall A/Zi//. Co, 
I. 437 Gouty, diseased and swelfed by subterraneous water ; 
as boggy tumours, at the bottom, or on the side of a hill. 

6 . Comb., gouly-bagged, -handed, -legged adjs. ; 
gonty-stena (tree), the Australian baobab {Adari- 
sonia Gregorii). 

2399 Nashe Lenten Siuffe 33 Holy S. Taurhard, in what 
droues the *gouty bagd Londoners hurry down [etc.]. 
a 2623 Overbury A Wife ( 1638) 233 His liberality can never 
be said to be *gowty-handed. 2622 Cotgr., Podagre, 
*gowtie-legd. 2846 Stokes Discov. Australia II. iii. 115 
The *gouty-stem tree .. bears a very fragrant while flower, 
not unlike the jasmine. 1889 Maiden Usef. Nat. Plants 
Austral. CtoSierculia mpestHs. .The ‘ Bottle-tree 'of N.E, 
Australia, and also called * Gouty-stem on account of the 
extraordinary shape of the trunk. 

Hence Gou'tily adv. ; Q-ou'tiness, tendency to 
gout lit. and fig.^, O-ou'tsTisli a., somewhat gouty. 

2632 Sherwood s.v., Goutinesse, la doulenr de la gouite. 
xyoo Wallace in Phil Tratis. XXI. 542 All have been 
frequently here except Captain Diego who is Goutyish. 
2820 Q. Rev. XXI II. 280 An Englishman is encumbered 
with a certain goutiness of mind. 1864 Hawthorne Dolliver 


R.om. (1879) 53 He had met the grim old wreck of Colonel 
Dabney, moving goutily. gigo Brit, Med. yrul. 25 Jan. 
184/1 There is probably more gout and goutiness in London 
than in any other .spot on the globe. 

Goxiv- : see Gov-. 

t Gou'veriiasit. Obs. rare In 5 -aunt, 
[a. ¥ .gouvernant pple. oigouvernertoij.O'vie.m.} 
A governor (of a country). 

1475 Bk. Noble.sse^iVnnct Richarde duke of Yorke . .being, 
at two voiages lieutenaunt and gouvernaunt in Fraunce, 

II Gouvemante (g^^vgrnant). Cf. Govee- 
NANTE. [F. goiivernante, fern. pr. pple. of gou- 
vetmer to Goveun.] 

1 1 . A female ruler of a country. Ohs. 

2752 Chesterf. 28 Oct., Misc, Wks. 1777 11.372 If. , 
your Catharine.s and Marys of Medicls, your Anns of Austria, 
&c., should prove the model of your gouvernante. tjjz 
Hartford Merc. Suppl. 18 Sept. 3/1 The King of Sweden 
had nominated her Gouvernante of Swedish Pomerania. 

2 . a. A housekee|>er (to a bachelor or widower). 
rare. b. A chaperon or duenna, c. A governess; 
a female teacher. (Cf. Govern akte 2,3, 4.) 

a. 1772 Graves Spirit. Qnia\ iii. vil (1783I I. 145 My 

sister. .became reserved to me, in order to recommend her- 
self more effectually to our gouvernante. [Explained by 
context.] 2788 PI. Walpoi.e Rousseau 141 Rousseau 

. . crossed the ctmntry with his gouvernante. 

b. 2716 Addison Free-bolder No. 4 F 3 The old and 
wither’d Matrons, known by the frightful Name of Gouver- 
nantesTxxA Dnegnas. 2800 Mar. Edgeworth Belinda. (1833) 
1. xi, 200 A beautilul young girl, and an elderly lady whom 
they took for her gouvernante. 2838 Lytton Calderon iii, 
She was living with an old relation, or gouvernante, 

C. 1782 Hayley Tri. Temper i. 150 V-Hiat ills the little 
female haunt, The testy nurse, th’ imperiou.s gouvernante. 
2828 Miss jVIitford Village III. 113 During the church- 
wardenship of Farmer Brookes, no le.ss than three village 
gouvernantes arrived at Aberleigh. 2863 Look befoz’epou 
leap 1. 179 Disregarding her gouvernante, she went straight 
to Neville. 

Gove {$.0^'^'), ’ll' Also 4-6 gowe, 6 gofe, 
goif, goyf, 8 gauve, 8-9 goave. [Of obscure 
origin : connexion with goWj Gaw of similar 
meaning, cannot be traced.] 

1 . inlr. To gaze, stare; to stare stupidly. 

c 2375 Sc. Leg. .^‘aints, Thomas 82 And mete & drink vald 
nocht a.ssay, hot to ^ hewine ves govand ay. Ibid, 
7 Sle^ris 329 A-bou thyme fast ban gowit he, gyf heraycht 
ony pane se, 2302 Douglas Pal, Hon. ui. xx, Thus in a 
stair, quhy stanclis thow stupifak, Gotland all day, 231^ 
Dunbar 'Tua Mariit Wemcn 287 Apon the galland for to 
goif it gladit me agane. 1523 Douglas jEneis v. vi. 236 
j’han leuch that riall prence on hym to goif, crxsfio A 
Scott Poems (S. T. S.) ' 6 The blenkyne of ane e Ay gart 
the goif and glaik. 1728 Ramsay zna Answ, Somervile 35 
Nae mair they’d gaunt and gove away, Or sleep or loiter 
out the day. 17^ Burns Interview Ld.^ Daer Iv, Hov/ 
he star’d and .stammer’d, When goavan, as if led wi’ branks 
. , He in the parlour hammer’d. 2823 Hogg Queen’s Wckc. 
Kilmeny 187 The wild beasts of the forest came And 
goved around, charmed and amazed. 1819 W. Tennant 
Papistry Storm'd (1827) 150 A tumbler at a fair, Wh2.ir 
thousands round him goave and stare. 1S94 Ceockltt 
Lilac Snnbonnct 44 The dull cattle that ‘govcci ’ upon her. 

2 . trans. *To examine ; to investigate’ (Jam.). 
2513 Douglas JEnets vni, iv. 68 Sic way he \VTocht that, 

quha thair tred lyst gove, Na takynnys suld convey thaim 
to his cove. 

Gove, obs. form of Goave •d. 

Gove, obs. and dial. pa. t. of Give 
Govel(e, -er(e, obs. ff. Gavee Gavkllie. 
Goverment, obs. form of Government. 
t Go*verii, sb. Obs. rare, [f. the vb. ; cf. F* 
gouverne (Irom 14th c.), Pr. gavem-s, Pg., It gih 
mrno, Sp. gobiernol\ Government. 

c 1300 Beket (P'ercy Soc.) 1792 That his bischoprichclnddc 
ibeo : withoute govern and rede. 

Goveni (g» vain), v. Forms : 5-7 govern©, 
(4 governi, 5 goveryne, gouverne), 4-6 go- 
wern(e, 3- govern, [a. OF. governor (F. goii~ 
verner) Pr., Pg. govertiar, gobernar, It. go- 
vernare '.—IL. gubermire to steer (a vessel), kcnce 
to direct, rule, govern, ad. Gr. Kv^pvav to steer.] 
1 . it'ans. To rule with authority, esp. with the 
authority of a sovereign ; to direct and control 
the actions and affairs of (a people, a state or its 
members), whether despotically or constitutionally; 
to rule or regulate the affairs of (a body of men, 
corporation) ; to command the garrison of (a fort). 

2297 R. Gi.ouc. (Rolls) 1036 Cassibel fJat noble prince was 
inou & 1 at iond gouei ned wel. c 1330 R. Brunne Ckron. 
{1810J 37 Sone after [a dales j?® reame salle men se 
Gouerned ]>orgh aliens kynde. 2389 Lne;. Gilds (1870) 46 
An Aldirman. .able and konyng to reulen and gouern p® 
company, c 2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xii. 53 pe sepulcre of 
Joseph lacob son, pat gouerned Egipte. <22400-30 Alex- 
ander 3387 pe same cure is a kyng . . To gy &: gouerne 
his gomes, a 2333 Ld. Berners Huon xxl 62, I delyueryd 
to hym all my londes to gouerne. 2627 Moryson liin. 11. 116 
Captaine Thomas Williams with his Company, being left to 
governe the new Fort. 1652 Hobbes Leviath. n. xxvl 139 
Govern them by the same Lawes, by which they were 
governed before. 1709 Stfele 7 ailer No. 29 F 7 1‘here is 
no governing any but Sax'ages by other Methods than their 
own Consent. 2764 Goldsm. T rav. 372 ] n every soil . . those 
that think must govern those that toil. 2836 Froude Hist. 
Eng. (1858) I. ii. 163 From the accession of Henry VII, the 
country had been governed by a succession of ecclesiastical 
ministers. 
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163s Quarles iiy/zW. i. xv. 31 Lord. .Can thy flockes 
be th’-iving, when the fold Is govern’d by a Fox? 
b. said of the Deity. 

C1374 Chaucer Boeih. i. pr, vi. 17 (Camb. MS.) Syn 
thow na dowtest nat tuat pis world be gouerned by god. 
<;i4So St. Cutliberi (Surtees) 571 Crete god pat gouernes 
all. IS3S CovERDALE Job xxxvi. 31 By these thinges 
gouerneth he his people, a $677 Barrow Serm, xxiii. Wks. 
i686_III. 260 Can we .. peruse the Records of everlasting 
destiny Ijy which the World is governed? 1839 KingsleV 
Lett, (1878) II. 73 It is_a fearful look-out when God has to 
govern a nation because it cannot govern itself. 

t c. To be in command of (a force, an army) ; 
to lead (a choir). (9/^j*. 

s:297 R. Glouc.(Ro 11 s) ScosPebaldewinestiteye. .gouernede 
|>e ost mid hor poer beye. 1375 Barbour Bruce xn. 499 
The battall^^ that schir Eduard Gouernyt and led. 1387 
Trevesa Higden (Rolls) VII. 81 Or elles berjmge a cope to 
governe pe queere [L, 

d. To direct and control (a person, the members of 
a household) with the authority of a superior. ? Obs, 

a 1340 Hampole xxii[i]. 1 Lord gouerns [Vulg. 

rept\ me & nathynge sail me want. ^1340 Cursor M, 10804 
(Trin.) If. .she no hu.sbonde had I-had hir to haue gouerned 
& lad. 1413 Pylgr. Sowle (Caxton) iv. xxxviii. (1859) 64 
They ordeyne and gouerne hym, ryght as he were to yonge 
within age, and couthe nought gouerne hym seluen, 1450- 
1530 Myrr. our Ladye 16 He taught her grammer and 
songe, & gouerned her & her housholde. 1577 B. Googe 
Heresbeich's Husk i. (1586) 16 She must..looke to the 
Kitchin .. gouerne the maides, and keepe them at their 
woorke. 1679 Hobbes Behemoth ni, (1682) 242 Some others 
were sent thither (to the universide] by their Parents, to 
save them-elves the trouble of governing them at home, 
during that time wherein Children are least governable. 

e. To exercise the function of government. 

The phrase ‘ the king reigns but does not govern*, app, 

first u.sed by French writers, is intended characterize 
those monarchie.s (e.g. that of England) in which the action 
of the sovereign is mainly confined to the selection of re- 
sponsible ministers. 

C1400 Maundev. (1839) V. 38 And this regnede longe Sc 
governed wisely. 1601 Shaes. '/md. H. u ii. 24 Who 
gOLiernes heere ? 1699 Temple Ess. Pop. Discontents Wks. 
1731 I. 260 Every Prince should go .ern as He would 
desire to be governed if he were a Subject. 17x0 Swift 
Examiner No. 18 f 5 When this Man governed in that 
Island, M. Pattisont Ess. *1889) L 16 The throne 

was occupied by a minor, whose mother .. governed as 
re|[ent for him. i85i May Const. Hist. I i. 6 'i’he king 
reigned, but his ministers governed. 1874 Stubbs Const. 
Hist. I. ii. 36 He reigiis but does not govern. 1897 Daily 
News 3 May 5 /s In a (drown Colony, .the Governor governs ; 
in a free otie he reigns. 

2, To sway, rule, influence (a person, his actions, 
etc.) ; to direct, guide, or regulate in conduct tjr 
actions. (Said of persons: also of motives, etc.) 

(ri44o Promp, Parv, 206/2 Gouernyn, and mesuryn in 
manerys. and thewy.s, /w/fs-wr. 1597 Bacon Ess.^ P'oiloivers 
f Friends (Arb.) 36 To be gouerned [x6z5 adds (as we call 
it)] by one is not good, x^i Shaks. ^ul. C. i. iii. 83 Our 
Fathers raiiides are dead, And we are gouern’d with our 
Mot hers spirits, a 1631 Donne Paradoxes (1633) D 3 How 
then shall this nature gouerne vs, that is gouerned by the 
worst part of vs? x66z Bk. Com. Prayer^ Pr. for all Condi- 
tions of Men., We pray for the good estate of the Catholick 
Church; that it may be so guided and governed by thy 
good Spirit that [etc.]. 1704 Swift T. Tub Not 

that he would have governed his judgment by the ill-placed 
cavils of the .sour. 1709 Steele Tailer No. 66 f 5 Ordinary 
Minds are wholly governed by their Eyes and Ears, a 1754 
J. M ’Laurin Serm. Ess. (1755! 17 Eternal motives are 
the oily motives that should govern immortal Souls. 1882 
Mlss Braodon Mt. Royal IT. iii. 39, I did not allow myself 
to be governed by Lady Cumberbridge's gossip. 1883 Froude 
Short Stud. IV. L iii. 41 The archbishop .. was aware of 
the motives by which the papal decisions were governed, 
f b- To master, prevail over. Obs, 

1592 Shaks. Ven. ^ Ad. 42 Backward she pusIPd him, as 
she would be thrust, And govern’d him in strength, though 
not in lust. 

t c. To guide, direct, lead {in some course) ; to 
guide lo or towards an ohj-'ct. Ohs. 

1382 Wyclif Isa. xlix. 10 The rewere of them shal gouerne 
[L. rsget], them and at the welles of watris 5yuen hem to 
drinke. CX400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xvii. 80 pe nedill. .by J>e 
whilk schippe men er gouerned in pe see. 1549 Bk. Com. 
Prayer, Litany, That it may please thee to rule and gouerne 
thy holy Churche vniuersall in the right waye. c 1600 Shaks. 
Soitn, cxiii. 2 And that which gouernes me to goe about, 
Doth part his function, and w partly blind- a 1635 Corbet 
Poems (1807) j 16 As a straying starr intic’t And governd 
those wise-men to Christ. 1704 Swift Mech. Operat. Spirit 
(171X) 294 By what kind of Practices the Voice is best 
govern’d towards the Composition and Improvement of the 
Spirit. 1737 Whiston Josephus, Hist. 1. i. § 5 He that 
governed the elephant was but a private man. 

d. To regulate, determine the course or issue of 
(an event, etc.). 

a 1625 Fletcher IViti without Money in. i, Tisnot folly. 
But good discretion, governs our main fortunes. 1798 
Wellesley in Owen Desp. 46^ 'I'he attempts which they 
have already made to interfere in governing the succession. 
1863 Kinglake Crimea (1877) IL xii. 156 At the storming 
of Constantine . . he really helped to govern the events. 

e. Of things, esf., in astrological use, of the 
stars : To hold sway over, influence, determine 
the motions or nature of. 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 109 O Phebu.s, which the dales 
li^ht Oovernest til’that it be night, III. ic6 Of alle 

thinges the matere, .. Of thing above it [tins erthe] stout 
governed, That is to sain of the planetes The cheles both 
and eke the hetes. Ibid. 127 Wherof the firste regiment . . 
Governed is of signes thre, c 1566 J. Alday tr. Boaystuads 
Theat, World B vij b. Reastes . . nature hath given them 
a complection so well ruled and governed, that they never 


take more than is requisite for their nourishment. iS9* 
Shaks. Two Gent, 74 But truer starresd.d gouerne 

Protlieus birth. 1631 Widdowes Nat. Philos.^ (ed. 2) 10 
Saturne is a star of a leaden colour, . . governing malan- 
cholike persons.^ 2664 Power Exp. Philos. Pref. 15 What- 
soever is invisible . , is little enquired ; and yet these 
be the things that govern Nature principally. 1671 R. 
Bohun Wind 86 Here in England, the Eastern [Wind.s] 
u.sually govern the spring., but generally the Western 
ingrosse the greatest part of the yeare. 

f f. T'o determine the Jkey of (a musical com- 
position), Obs. rare'"'^. 

1597 MoRLEY/w/n?^/. Mns. 156 Your song being gouerned 
with fiats it is vnformall to touch a sharp© eiglit. 

3. intr. To hold sway, prevail, have predomi- 
nating or decisive influence. 

1596 Shak.s. Merck. V. m. v. 63 Let it be as humors and 
conceits shall gouerne. x6o6 — Ant. 4- Cl. ii. ii. 150 From 
this houre, The heart of Brothers gouerne in our Loues. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 453 It hath been received, that a 
smaller Pear, grafted upon a Stock that beareth a greater 
Pear, will become great. But 1 think . .the Cions will govern. 
1669 MARVELLOmcxiv.Wks, 1872-5 IL 274 After the ablest 
men have employed all their art yet chance will governe 
at last. 1884 Ckr. Commonwealth 21 Feb. ^48/1 Since then 
we have been asking whether policy or principle is to govern 
in matters of this kind. 

4. rejl. To direct or regulate one’s actions ; Tto 
conduct oneself, behave, act (in a specified way). 

137s Barbour II. 588 On this maner thaim gouernyt 
thai, 'rill that come to the bed off tay. ^1386 Chaucer 
Melik p 28 If ye gouerne yow by sapience, put awey sorwe 
out of yotire herte. ax^^o Kiit. de la ’lour (1868) 3 To 
teche my doughtres..how thei shulde governe hem. t'1460 
Urban! tat is 22 in Babees Bk,, Loke . . )>at )>ow gouerne J?© 
Welle. 1608 Armin Nest Ninn. 29 Fooles that want wit to 
gouerne themselves well. 1651 Marius Bills of Exchange 
8 Advice.. ought to be given by the first Post that.. the 
deliverer may know, .how to govern himself. 1715 Nel.son 
Addr. Pers. Qnal. 257 If in this Extremity the poor Widow 
had governed henself by the Measures of this Age, in a few 
Days .she had perished with hunger. 1744 De P'oe's Eng. 
Tradesman ii. (1841) I. 17 Intimating that you can or 
cannot answer this order, that 1 may govern myself accord- 
ingly. 1778 Burke Corr. 11844) IL 248 You have. . a great 
country to govern ; and I have no doubt of the principles 
on which you govern yourself in the management of it. 

fS. tracts. To administer, manage, order (affairs, 
an undertaking, an establishment, household, etc.). 

1382 Wyclif i Tim. v. 4 If ony widew bath sone, or 
children of sones, lerne .sche first for to gouerne hir hous. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 206 Governe a towne, villico, 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng, ccxxxiv. 255 'I’hat thurgh his counceil 
and gouernaunce af thynge shold be gouerned and dressyd. 
X53S CovERDALE I Sam. xviii. 17 Be stronge now, & 
gouern the warres of the Lorde. xs^ Shaks. Tit. A v. ii. 
139 Whiles I 'Toe tell my Lord. .How I haue gouern’d our 
determined iest. x6xo Hhtrio-m, v\. 92 II hast thou 
govern’d thy prospe- ity. That canst not smile In meere ad- 
versity. 1617 Moryson Itin. i. 238 So as all the rest chose 
him for their guide, and to governe their expences. 167a 
Evelyn Diary 31 May, My Lord Sandwich was prudent as 
well as valiant, and always govern’d his affaires with 
sncces.se and little los.se. 1741 Richardson Pamela II. 108 
The Ladies and Gentlemen would make me govern the 
Tea-table, whatever I could do, 

1 6. To attend to, care for, look after (a person) ; 
efsp. to tend or treat in respect to health, Obs. 

c X386 Chaucer Shipman's T. 261 Governeth yow also of 
your diete Atemprely, and namely in this hete. 1523 Lo. 
Berners Froiss. L exeix. 236 .And there he gouerned Tiym- 
selfe so well, that he was healed, a 1533 — Huon cxliv. 
540 That ye kepe this lady in your house clothyd and 
apareyled and as well gouernyd. X54X R. O ipland Gnydon’s 
Quest. Chirurg. Nj, Howe ought he to be gouerned that 
wyll be letten blode before he do blede, 1658 A. Fox 
Wnrtz' .*Iur^. II. X. 85 Govern the parly in his diet, as you 
were told at the Head-wounds. 1675 Temple Let, to^ Sir J. 
Williamson Wks. 1731 IJ. 332, I never knew any Sickness 
of a Great Man so well govern'd as his. x68o Walton in 
Four C. Eng. Lett. 69 His pensions . . were given to a 
woman that governed him. 

t b. To tend, treat (plants). Ohs. 

T572 Mascall Planting Crafing^g How to guide 
and gouerne the sayde trees. 1658 Evelyn Fr, Card. 11. 
vii. (1675) 258 They are all of them to be Planted, and 
governed likeRaspes. 1669 J. Ross Vineyard v.{i6y 5) 

27 'Ihus you shall also govern your Vineyard the third year. 

t7. To work or manage (a ship, the sails, the 
helm). Obs. 

C137S Sc. Leg, Saints, Ninian 525 & sa, j^at patent 
gouernande, haile and sounde he com to lande. 1387 
'Trevisa iiigden (RollsH IV. 63 Hem Uikked schipmen to 
governe here schippes [L. remiges . . ad naves regt nt{as\, 
c X440 Parionope 3157* 'I’he bote was governde in the see, 
x$6$ (Roofer Thesaurus, Aux ilia nautica, the steme and 
other instrumentes, wherby the shippe is gouerned. 16x7 
Moryson liin. iii. 135 A Venetian ship governed by 
Greeke.s. *653 H, Cogan tr. Pinions Trav. xx. 71 An hun- 
dred and sixty Marinens, both for rowing, and for governing 
the sails. X671 R. Bohun Wind 253 (The hurricane] came 
to such an height, that .. 7 men could .scarce govern the 
Helme. 1697 Potter Antig. Greece ni. xiv. (17x5) 124 Ships 
of Burden were commonly govern’d by Sails. 

f b. [after L.] To steer. In quot ahsol. Ohs. 
167s Hobbes Odyss. (1677) fit Tlien he astern sate down 
and governed, 

fS. To manage, manipulate^ work, control the 
working of (an implement, machine, etc.) ; to 
regulate (a fire). Obs. 

<7x385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1209 Dido, The fomy brydle 
with the bit of gold Govemyih he. £ 1386 — MonFs T. 407 
Thus can ffortune hir wheel gouerne and gye. x6o2 Shaks. 
Ham. 111. iL 372 Gouerne these Ventiges with your finger 


and thumbe. <21631 Donne 80 Serm. (1640) vif, 64 What 
caa a graine of dust work in governing tlie balance? 1694 
Salmon Baie'^s Dispens. 1.(1713) 150/1 'J’he Fire i.s to be so 
governed, as to hinder the Oil from boiling. 1797 Monthly 
Mag. Ill, 222 Twelve pins, placed in two rows diagonally 
on the barrel, which the .stud on the rack governs, by the 
turn of the pinion on the rack. 1807 Robinson Archseol. 
Grseca iv. ix. 376 'J’hey rendered them [battering-rams] u.se- 
less by cutting with long scythes the ropes by which they 
were governed. 

9 - I'o hold in check, curb, bridle (esp. one’s 
passions), f Also, to keep or restrain /rm, 

1513 Bradshaw.?/. Werburge, Ball, to St. W. 31 Governe 
my Ij'fe from all actes daungerous, _ 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV^ 
II. ii. 180 Bar. I liaue no tongue, sir. Page. And for mine 
Sir, I will gouerne it. 1605 — Learv. iii. 161 Go after lier, 
she’s desperate, gouerne her. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe u. x, 
Neitiier could he govern his passion. 1729 Butler Semi. 
Wks. 1874 IL 39 If he puts on any .. face of religion, and 
yet does not govern his tongue, he must surely deceive him- 
self. 1870 Dickens A'. Drood viii, I appeal to you to 
govern your temper. ^ 1873 FIamicR'i on InteU. Life n. iv. 72 
An ambitious man will govern him.self for the sake of his 
ambition, and withstand the .seductions of the senses. 

10. To constitute a law or rule far ; to be 
applicable to as a determining principle or limiting 
condition ; to serve as a precedent, rule, or type 
for ; esp. in Law, to serve in determining or de- 
ciding (a case). 

1818 Cruise Digest (eel. 2) IV. 398 The case of Peacock v. 
Spooner having been decided by the Jriouse of Lords, mu-st 
govern this ca.se. 1834 McMurtkie CuviePs Anim. Kingd. 
1 The laws wliich govern those beings. 1861 J. R, Greene 
Man. Anim. Kingd., Cadent, 70 This rule does not appear 
to govern the nectocalyces in tlie last-mentioned group, 
1884 La Coleridge in Law TBnes Rep.^ L. 46/1 The 
principle.s laid down in that case are applicable to and 

f qvern this. 1885 C. H. Andek.son in Lan> Rep. 14 Q, Bench 
>iv. 727 'I’here is no break in the section, and the words ‘in 
any highway’, govern all that follows. 1890 Sir H, C. 
l.OFES in Law ’I imes Rep. LXIU. 692/2 'J’he law there 
stated clearly governs thi.s case. 1891 1. P. Lilley Lord’s 
Day Se7'vants it. i. 88 Should not this thought largely 
govern tlie service of Congregational praise. 

absoL^ x8i8 Cruise (ed. 2) VI. 398 Sir Joseph 

Jekyll, in Papillon v, Voyce .said, the intention if lawful shall 
govern. 

11. Grammar. Of a word, chiefly a verb or prep. : 
To require (a noun or pronoun) to te a certain 
case, or a verb to be in a certain mood ; to be 
necessarily followed by (a certain case or mood), 
t Formerly also of tlie subject : To determine the 
number and person ctf (the verb). Ohs. 

X530 Palsgr- 74 Pronownes be suche as.. may governe 
verbes to be of lyke nombre and parson with tliein. xfixa 
Brinsley GrammarSchoale 98 Ihe word gouerning or 
directing, to be placed before tho.se which it gouerneth or 
directeih. ^ exfiao A. Hume Brit. 'Tongue ii. y, With s, it 
[the genitive] precedes the word quberof it is governed. 
1630 'P. Granger Div, J.ogike 58 A verbe substantive., 
governing two datives, one of the person, and another of 
the thing. 1877 Whitney Eisseni. Ej/g. Cram, m,^aW& 
speak ot both verbs and prepositions as governing in the 
objective the word that is their object. ^ 1881-7 Cummins 
F^desic Graju. § 105 Prepositions governing the dative and 
accusative. 1892 J, Wright Primer Gothic § 291 The geni- 
tive i.s also governed by certain adjectives. 

absoL x6., M auger E'r, Cram. (T,), In our language 
evermore Words that govern go before, 

0ovemable ((; 2 ?-vojnabT), a. [f. Govern v. 
+ -ABLE.] Capable of bcirm poverhed (in senses 
of the verb). 

X647 Clarendon //A/. Reb. 11. § 81 The earls of Essex and 
Holland, .were thought less governable by those councils. 
x6S9 Genii. Callmgiv. iii. 400 'I’hey breome more tame and 
governable ever after. 1664 Evelyn Syh>a xxiii. 59 There 
IS not a more tonsile and governable PL.nt in IS’aiuie. ifij’g 
[see Govern v. i d], X684 Otway Atheist 1. (1735) 24 Will 

you promise me . . to be very governable, and very cii il. 
X703 Dam tier Voy. III. iii The Ship was very governable, 
and Steer'd incomparably well. 1737 Bracken Farriery 
hupr. (1757) IL 81 He may prove mild and governable. 
1768-74 'Pucker Lt. Nat. (1852) IL 412 'i’o keep him in 
ignorance, that he may l>e ductile and governable, 1819 
R. Chapman Jas. VI, 127 Where the .‘■ame religion is 
uuanirnou.sly profe.s.sed, tlie .subjects are more governable 
and peaceable. x88o O. Meukdith Tragic Com, (1S81) 185 
Alvan in love was not likely to be governable by prudent 
coun.seI. 

Flence Ghjiverm’biTity, €i-o‘ver 2 iaMe 3 ie»s, ' the 
state or quality of being governable ; ©o’veraiahly 
adv., in a governable manner. 

1775 Ash, Govemableness. 1853 Buskin Stones Ven, IL 
App. xii. 393 By its perfect govemableness it [oil-colour] 
ermlts^ the utmost possible fulness and subtlety in the 
armonies of colour, 1863 P. S. Worsley /W wj 12 'I he 
god Infused a soul more governably mild. 187a Bagehot 
Physics <5* Pol. (1876) 25 We reckon, as the basis of our 
culture, upon an amount of order, of tacit obedience, of 
prescriptive governability. 1876 Miss O’Meara F. Ordnam 
267 He was a confirmed optimi.st in liis estimate of the good- 
ness and governableness of mankind in general. 

flio’vemail- 0 ^ 4 *. Forms : 4-5 goverBayl(l( 0 , 
4-6 governaile, -aiU(e, -al(e, 5-6 governance, 
(5 governaly, -ele. -ell, -naille, -yl’, 4 - gover- 
nail. [a. OK. govetnail (F. gouvernail), gover* 
naille L. gub&rnacuhim, pi. guberndcula ludder, 
Lguberndre to steer: see Govern zf.] 

1. The rudder of a ship; also, the use of the 
rudder, steering. 

£ 137s Sc, Leg. Saints, Magdalena 2x0 Put in a hat apone 

^ se hot go-uernate. 138a tVycuF Jas. hi. 4 Schippis, . ben 
rn abouie of a litel gouernayle. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Man- 
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hode n. xHv. 93 The gouernayle which is within ledeth it. 
£■1477 Caxton Jason 112 b, His gouernaile brack in more 
thenne a thousand pieces. 1483 — Gold. Leg;. 222 b/2 Thenne 
they recited to her the myracle ..how they were comen 
wyihout ony gouernayle of the Shippe. 1561 Eden Arle 
Liauig. A iij b, Tipho fyrst founde the gouernall or rudder. 
2 . The action, method, or function of governing ; 
government ; authority. 

In early use often 7^/., after L. guhemacula. 

C1374 Chaucer Boeth. i. pr. vi. 17 (Camb. MS.) With 
■which gouernayles takestow heede J>at (the world] is 
gouerned. 1375 Barbour Bruce xvi. 358 Of the marchis 
than had he The gouernale and the pouste. c 1380 Wyclip 
Serm. Sel. Wks. 1 1, 254 Wihouten his governaile mut {;e 
Chirche nedis perishe. 1388 — Prov. 1. 5 A man vndur- 
stondinge shal holde gouernails. <71400 ApoL Loll. 12 A 
clene man was in h® court, & spak to hem J?at had gret 
gouernaile in he court. <71407 Hoccleve Min. Foents{i.'&<y2) 
59 Glad cheerid Somer to your gouernaille And grace we 
submitte al our willynge. <7x470 Henry Wallace vnr, 16 
Thai .. Besocht him .. To cum and tak sum gouernaill on 
hand, nsoo BlowboVs Test. 112 in Hazl. E.P.P. I, 96 
Lucina hath the governale of the salt floodes. a 1555 
IjY^Ji'E.SAY Tragedie s i Off all Scotland I had the Gouer- 
nall. 1597 Guistard ^ Sismond 1. Bj, His fame had never 
spot in all his governall, 

b. Period of government, reign. Also, form of 
government, dispensation. 

c 1420 Chron. Vilod. st. 424 In to }>e governell of Queue 
EIvyne. 1432-50 tr. JUigden (Rolls) I. 31 The firste gouer- 
nayle was irom Abraham to Moysen. Ibid. VII. 119 The 
firste yere of his governay le [ Trevisn duchery], 

c. concr. One who governs, a ruler. Also, the 
community governed ; a state. 

(ri393 Plowman's T. 1078 Shuld holy churche have no 
heed ? Who shuld be her governayl ? a 1400 Relig. Pieces 
fr. 'Thornton bIS. (1867) 33 All of a gouernajdle hafe we a 
ffadyr. 1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. v. 19 Thousands beene in 
cuery gouernall, That Hue by losse, and rise by others fall. 

d. Management, contrivance. Also, tending, 
treatment (of plants, wounds'). 

<7 1475 Partenay 5561 Other gift bere hens shall by no 
gouernaill ; Then grett mischaunce to purchace and haue. 
1502 Arnoldf- Chron, 1C8 The gouernaile of thes plantis is 
dowblyng of beryng of frute. 1541 R. Copland Guydon's 
Formul. R iv, The gouernall accomplysshynge tlie enten- 
cyon after the vlceracyon is to dr>''e the rottennesse. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. \i. xii. 48 He of thisgardin had the governall. 

e. Behaviour, self-control ; rule of conduct. 

1375 Barbour XI. 161 He .set ledaris till Ilk battale, 

Knawyn war of gud gouernale. <7 1420 Chron. Vilod. st. 259 
pis was )>e governyd J?ey token hem to j?e moder and pe 
doubter y ffer. <71470 Harding Chron. xxxvi. i, His ire 
excede[d] his wytte and gouernall. <7 Partenay 8^4 Ye 
take A wif vnknow what is sche, Neither haue knewlich of 
hir gouernail, Ne of hir kinrede. 1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. rv. 
vi. 48 The fashions of their Hues and Gouernals. 

Governance (g^womans). Forms: 4-d go- 
vernaunce, (5 governaunc, -awnoe), 4-6 go(u)- 
v©rna(u)nc0, -a(u')iis(e, (6 govir nance, gue- 
vernans), 4- governance, [a, OF. gotwernance, 

f. gouverner : see Govern and -ance. Cf. med.L, 
gubernantia ( 14 th c,).] 

1. The action or manner of governing (see senses 
of the vb.) ; the fact that (a person, etc.) governs. 

<7 1380 Wyclip .ITp/. Wks. III. 346 pis stiward .. failip in 
governaunce of be Chirche. c 1391 Chaucer Asirol. Con- 
tents, As wel for the^ |:overnance of a clokke as for to 
fynde the altitude Meridian. 1477 Earl Rjvers (Caxton) 
JDictes 60 To remembre and se to the good gouernaunce of 
his people. 1548 Udall Mr asm* Par. Pref. 2 By Goddes 
gouvernaunce, _ 1628^ Coke On Liti. Pref., Good govern- 
ance and full right is done to every man. 1643 Milton 
Ditoorce^ n. Hi. (1851) 69 Without any wry thoughts cast 
upon divine governance, a 1677 Barrow Pope's Sztprem. 
(1680) 57 The Bishop’s governance should be so gentle and 
easie, that men hardly can be unwilling to comply with it. 
1850 J. H. Newman Dijgic. Anglic. 7 It is but one aspect of 
the state, or mode of civil governance. 1866 Ferrier Grk. 
Philos. I. xiv. 427 The strict governance of his own passions. 
1873 Browning A Nt.-capvJ. 50 All my belongings 

1 have submitted wholly, .to your rule and governance. 
1879 Farrar Si. Paul I. 319 A fresh proof of the immediate 
governance of God. 1884 Longm. Mag. Mar. 493 Rules . . 
for the governance of racing. 

b. Controlling, directing, or regulating influ- 
ence ; control, sway, mastery. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. K. v. i. (1495) 100 The ouer 
membres gyuyth influence and gouernance to the nether. 
1789 Burney Hist. Plus. (ed. 2) IV. v. 186 An irascible 
spirit under no great governance. 1S63 Kinglake Crbnea 
(1876) 1. vii. 113 A power.. which could exert more govern- 
ance over Turkish statesmen. 1S83 Ruskin A rt Eng, (1884) 
225 Over these hours and colours of the scene, his govern- 
ance was all but complete, 

f c. In or under (a personas) : subject 

to his control. So to have^ hold^ take in govern- 
ance, Ohs. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. SainiSf Mathias 126 Pe towne . . quhare 
pylat presydent was, & had in gouernance pe place. 
<7 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1044 Thishe, Fortune that hath 
the world in governaunce. <7 1430 Hynuis Virg. (1867) 58 
Two in gouernaunce it takid. An aungel freende, an aungil 
foo. 1450-1530 Myrr. onr Ladye 31 Saint Benet had many 
abbeys under hys gouernaunce. 1500-20 Dunbar Poejns 
xlv, 10 Discretioun and considerance Ar both out of hir 
[love’s] gouirnance. 1531 Elvot Gov.i. xiii. (1534) 48 b, 
Vertue hath all thinge vnder gotjernaunce. 1533-4 .^ct 
25 Hen VIIL c* 22 § ii Your said issue, .shalbe & remaine 
. , at and in the gouernance of their naturall mother. 1548-9 
(Mar.' Bk. Com. Prayer Communion, The heartes of kynges 
are in thy rule and gouernaunce. c 1560 A. Scott Poems 
(S. T. S.) Hi. 24 Body and gudis to half in govirnance . 1593 
Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, l Hi. 50 'W’hat, shall King Henry be a 


Pupill still, Vnder the surly Glosters Gouernance? 1824 
Bentham Anarchical Fallacies Wks. 1843^ II. 520 The 
governed are to have the governors under their governance. 

f d. The state of being governed ; good order ; 
esp. in to set in governance. Obs. 

1390 Gower Con/. III. 339 And thus the faders ordenaunce 
This londe hath set in governaunce. <7 1400 Rom. Rose 4958 
Elde [can] . . set men . . In good reule and in governaunce. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. x. 38 Whose countries he redus’d to 
quiet state, And shortly brought to civile governaunce. 

2. The office, function, or power of governing ; 
authority or permission to govern ; f the command 
(of a body of men, a ship). 

c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 8x4 He yaf me al the hridel 
in myn bond To ban the gouernance of hous and lond. 

<7 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xvii. 77 [pai] will no3t suffer men 
to hafe gouernaunce of pe rewme. <7 1449 V'e.cocviRepr. Prol. 

I Seint Poul 5eueth not to ThuRothe instruccioun of eny 
hi3er gouernaunce than [etc.]. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) 
Dictes 14 He that hath grete mygnt & gouernaunce in this 
worlde ought to haue no grete reioyssyng. 1491 Act •;[ 
Hen. VII, c. 20 § 1 The King . . Willeth . . that Thomas Lovell 
Knyght have the guydyng and governaunce of the seid 
Edmond, c 1500 Melusine xxxvi. 254 And gaaf hyra the 
gouernaunce of a houndred men of arnies. a 1546 G. Wish art 
tr. Confes. Fnyth Siveserlandes in Wodr, Soc. Plisc, (1844) 

II Holy wrytte .. shulde be the owne interpretour, the rule 
of charite and faythe^hauynge gouernaunce. 1563 B. Googe 
Eglogs (Arb.) 102 And thou that hast the gouernaunce of 
all, 6 myghty God. 1759 Robertson Hist. Scot. (1813) II. 
App. i. 133 They may commit the governance thereof to the 
next heir of the crown. 1884 J. Payne Tales fr, Arabic I. 

1 12 And Kisra the king invested him, with the governance 
of one of the provinces of his empire. 

t b. qvLQ.si-concr, 'That which governs ; govern- 
ing person or body. Obs. 

a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M, Aurel, viii. (? 1573) Ej, 
For certayne they that haue the charge of a prynce, be the 
. .gouernance of people. 1601 Holland Fluty I. 3 Beleeue 
we ought, this Sun to be . . the principall gouernance of 
nature. 1643 Prynne So7p. Power Pari. n. 60 Persons of 
estate, .elected to counsell and assist the governance. 

t3. The manner in which something is governed 
or regulated ; method of management, system of 
regulations. In Pecock often ; A rule of practice, 
a discipline. Obs, 

<71400 Maundev. (1839) xxu. 232 Now schalle I tell tjou 
the (governance of the Court. 1421 Petition in Sharp Corn 
Myst, (1825) 181 Hit wer good Governauns, that every ward 
kejit hem within her own ward, c 1449 Pecock R epr. i. i. 
5 That no gouernau'ice is to be holde of Cristen men the 
seruice or the lawe of God, saue [etc,]. 14^6 Sc. Acts Jas. 
1/11814) II. 46/1 Item as to the feird artikill belangand pe 
pestilence an<l gjouernance perof The clergy thinkis p* [etc.]. 
1559 N. Bacon in Strype Ann. Ref. (1824) I. ii. 78 A thing 
to be eschewed in ail good governances. 1660 R. Coke 
Pcnuer <5- Subj. 207 To enquire of the Foundation, Erection, 
and Governance of Hospitals. 

f 4. Conduct of life or business ; mode of living, 
behaviour, demeanour. Also pi, proceedings, doings. 

<7 1374 Chaucer Troylus n. 170 219) Her tale was broght 
to the ende, Of her astate, and of her governaunce. c 1400 
Destr, Troy^sft All your gate and yourgouernaun.se giaidly 
to telle. 1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. Ixxxviii, Folk of rehgioun, 
Tl'hat from the warld thaire gouernance did hide, 1426 
Lydg. De Guilevilie's Pilgr. (E. E. T. S.) 3567 , 1 ha . . suffryd 
. . That ye, by your gouernauncys My custommys & myn 
ordynauncys .. Ye ban ytournyd at your wyl. 1428 
Surtees Misc, (1888) 9 Yat ye sayd John Lyllyng fra yan 
furth suld be of gude governance and trew in all his hying 
and hys sellyng, £■1460 Fortescue Abs. <§• Lim. Mon. xx. 
Many men wi! than be of better gouernaunce. 1481 Caxton 
Myrr. i, v. x8 That procedeth of theyr folissh and outrageous 
gouernaunce. 1508 Dunbar Tua Mariit Wemen 259 Be 
constant in 30ur gouernance, and counterfeit gud maneris. 
1581 Lambarde i. v. (1588) 31 Sufficient men. .learned 

in the Lawe and of good gouernance. 1591 Spenser Muiopot. 
384 He likest is to fall into mischaunce, That is regardles of 
his governaunce. 1656 Stanley Hist. Philos, vi. (1701) 
243/1 Wise Princes ought not to be admired for their Govern- 
ment, but Governance. 

t b. Discreet or virtuous behaviour ; wise self- 
command. Obs. 

c 139a Chaucer C< 7«ar/J/. Vemtsg In him is bountee, wisdom, 
governaunce, Wel more then any mannes wit can gesse. 
1600 Holland Livy xui. Ixii. (1609) 1152 The manner.. was, 
in time of adversitie to bear all out and set a good counten- 
ance, but in prosperitie to hold an even hand and to use 
governance [L. moderari animos). 

t Go^vernancy- Obs. [f. as prec. : see -ancy.] 
«= Governance 2. 

1693 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. I. 4x4 And as to other reasons 
rendred for the Superseding our proprietor’s governancie. 
[1794 Laura Angusttts II. 50, I preferred the lieutenant 
governancy of Dominica.] 

t Go*vemaiite. Obs, Also 7-8 govemaut. 

[Anglicized form of Govkenante.] 

1. A female governor or ruler. 

1698 Fryer Acc, E. India S^P, 132 An Old Gentlewoman. . 
the Governant of the Womens Quarters. 1763-5 Smollett 
Hist, Eng. xxii. (1827) III, 282 The administration of the 
government devolved upon the princess, as governante 
during her son’s minority. 

2. A mistress of a household ; a housekeeper. 

1668 L’ Estrange Vis. Quevedo (ed. 3) 46 , 1 saw Envy there 

drest up in a Widow's Vail, and the very Picture of the 
Governant of one of your Noblemen’s Houses. i7<x> 
Congreve Way^ of World v. i, This was your Merchan- 
dize you dealt in, when I.. made you Governante of my 
whole Family I 1793 Mrs. Inchbald Hour i. i, I am 

. . the general governante of the whole house. 18 16 Scott 
Old Mort. vi, ‘ Mercifu’ powers ! ’ exclaimed the governante. 

3. A woman who has charge of a young person ; 
a governess, a female teacher ; a chaperon, duenna. 


1639 T. Brugis tr. Camus' Mor. Relai. 232 What diligence 
soever widowed fathers use to finde out good governants, 
they never find any whose eyes be so vigilant ov'-er their 
daughters as their mothers. 16^-81 in Blount Glossogr. 
1685 Crowne Sir C. Nice iv. Dram. Wks. 1874 HI. 310 
Other nations, by their spies and governantes, are at great 
toil and charges to be cuckolds. 1688 in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. II. IV. 1 14 The Lady Marquis of Powis, governante 
to the Prince. 1700 Steele Tatler No. 9 P 3 The young 
Lady saw her good Governante on her Knees. lyiiE.W'ARD 
Quia:. 1 . 373 1 'o Steal a Squint at One another when Jealous 
Governant sits by. 1756 Cowper in Connoisseur "No. 1x9 
p 4 The governantes at the boarding-school teach Miss to 
be a good girl. 1796 J. Morse Amcr. Geog. II. 265 A lady 
of a Polish grandee, , . attended by ., an old gentlewoman 
for her governante. 1823 Scott v, Mistress Elles- 

mere . . laid her orders upon Deborah, the governante, im 
mediately to carry the children to their airing in the park, 

t Governa'tioB. [f. Govern v. -t- -ation.] = 
Governance, in various senses. 

EiToneou.sly.sub.stItuted for Governance in .some late MSS. 
(hence in certain editions) of Chaucer Astral. Prol. 59 i‘the 
gouernance of a clokke’) and Somnours Tale 186 t‘Aron, 
that hadde the temple in gouernaunce ’). 

t Govemator. Obs. rare~-'^. [ad. It. gover- 
natorei see Governor.] A governor. 

1522 J. Clerk in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. iii. I. 312 There 
be deputed for gouernators here, for this first moneth of the 
Popis absence, the Cardinall Sanctee Crncis primus Epis- 
copus Cardinalis, The Cardinall Sedunen [etc,]. 

t Govematl’ice. Obs. rat <?“'^ [a. It, governa- 
trice i-iL.guberpidtjIc-emf fem.agent-n. Lgubernare 
to Govern.] A female governor. 

1532 Cranmer Let. in Strype Crannier (1694) App. 6 The 
Diate . . was lately held in h landies, w'heie the (^uene of 
Hungary is governatrice. 

Governayl, -ayll(e, vars. Governail, Obs. 
Governed (gz^'Tsm’d), ppl. a. [f. Govern v, 
4 --El)k] In senses of the vb. 

1686 J- Scott Ckr. Life ^1747) III. 435 The Church, by 
Christ’s own Institution, is a governed Society^ of Men, 
1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 261 The sign of the 
possessive should be annexed to each of the governed nouns. 
1861 T. WooLNER My Beautifd Lady (1863) 158 A well- 
planned city in a governed land 'lliai [etc,]. 

^ absol. 1596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 649 This 
inconvenience . . is . . more hardly to be redressed in governour 
than in the governed, 1681 Nevile Plato Rediv, 30 It was 
instituted for the good and preservation of the Governed. 
a 1832 Mackintosh Lit. Soc. Bombeiy Wks. 1846 11 . 577 The 
security of the governed cannot exist without the security 
of the governors. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiv. HI. 393 
This great contract between the governors and the governed. 

Govemele, -ell, variants of Governail, Obs. 
t Governeress. Obs. Also 4 gorernowr- 
esse, 4-7 governeresse, 5-6 governouresse, 
6 gouvernres. [ad. OF, gouverneressCj fcm. 
of Governor.] A female governor; 

= the later Governess, in various senses. 

<7 1366 Chaucer A. B. C. 141 He hath thee maked. .gover- 
neresse of hevene. c 1368 — Contpl. Fite 80 Shal Cruel tee 
be your governeresse? c 1422 Hoccleve fereslmis' Wifestg^ 
A yong doghtir haue I. . Of which I wolde.. Thow tooke on 
thee to be gouerneresse, And teche hire. 1430-40 Lydg. 
Bochas 1. viii. (1544) 15 b, She was their iiidge and their gouer- 
neresse, c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1. viii (1869) 6 , 1 am 
gouernouresse of alle thinge, and of alle harmes j am leche. 
1490 Caxton Eneydos xxvH. 96 She was maister ouer him & 
l^ouerneresse, 1553 Ed w. Vi Znf. /?<?;«. (Foxb.) II. 571 If 
J died w^out issu, and there were none heire masle, then 
the L. Fraunces to be gouvernres. 1555 W. Watreman 
Fardle Fadons i. i, 27 To Ceres (thei Sacrificed and did 
honour) as gouerneress of the earth. 1577 [see Governess 
sb. 2 quot. 1587]. iti^stOrders Barthol. Hasp. (1885) 21 You 
[the Matron] shall also as the chiefe Governeresse . . have 
speciall regard to the good ordering. 

Governess (g»*v9Jnes), sb. [shortened form of 
Governeress : see -ess.] 

1 , A woman who governs (e. g. a kingdom, pro- 
vince, a community, religious institution) ; a female 
governor or ruler, Obs. exc, as nonce-use. f For- 
merly often applied to the presiding or ruling 
goddess (of a department of nature, art, etc.). 

1483 Caxton Cold. Leg. 296/2 Thappostle halowed to god 
Ephygene the kynges doughter and made her maystresse 
and gouuerne.sse of moo than two hondred Vyrgyns. 1539 
Act 31 Hen. VIII, c, 13 § 2 Abbotte.s, prioum, abbesses, 
prioresses, and other ecclesiasticall gouernors & gouernesses 
of such lace monasteries. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen, VIII 
(1550) 14s The Lady Margaret _gouernes.se of Flaunders. 
1577 Harrison England n. xxiii. (1877) 1. 352 Minerva 
was the cheefe godde.sse and governes.se of those waters. 
1590 Greenwood Collect. Sclattttd, Art. B iij b. All true 
Christians . . acknowledg her Maiestie to be the supreame 
maiestrate and gouernesse of all persons. j6io Holland 
Camden's Brit. i. 718 The Abbay . . whereof her selfe was 
first Governesse. 1663 Daven.^nt 2nd Ft. Siege Rhodes 
II. Dram. Wks. 1873 f H. 325 As if our sex’s governess, the 
moon, Had plac’d us but for sport on fortune’s lap. 1703 
J. Savage Lett. Antients lx. 174 As it is a great Cruelty in 
Barbarians to make Slaves of their Wives, so is it no le.ss a 
Folly in us Romans, to let them be our Governesses. 1730 
A. Gordon Mnffels Amphith. 168 Diana, the Governess of 
all kinds of Hunting. 1737 Whiston Josephus, Hist. i. iii. 
§ 1 John had left her to be the governess of the public 
affairs, 1749 Fielding Tom y<7«<fjr viri. vii, The landlady 
was. .absolute governess in these regions. 1754 Richardson 
Grandison (1781) IV. xviii. 143 The governesses or matrons of 
the society I would have to be women of family, 1797 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Italian xxv. (1824) 665 This lady was a shining 
example to governes,ses of religious houses. 1826 C. Butler 
Life Grotius xiv. § 3. 219 His mother was named by the 
states Governess of the United Provinces. 1875 Miss Biro 
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■Sandwich IsL (1880) 65 The governess of Hawaii, the 
Princess Keclikolani, has a house on the beach, 
t b. of things personilied. Obs. 

1561 T. Norton Cahnn’s Jnst. i. xvii, (1634) 90 That 
providence} which is the governesse of all things. 1587 
Golding DeMornay xx. (xdryi 345 Religion is the gouer- 
nesse of all vertues. 1604 T. Wright Passions ii, ii. 58 The 
Will, being the governesse of the Soule. 1611 Speed Bist, 
Gt» Brit, VI. xvii. § 5. 97 The Prouinee reduced to the 
■obedience of the fatall Gouernesse Rome. 1643^ Milton 
/Jiporce ij. XX. (1851) 116 To teach us that charity is the 
high jgovernesse of our beleefe. 1706 Z. Cradock Serm. 
Charity (1740) 25 Eternal damnation may be. .the instrument 
of wise men, but the mi.stres.s and governe.ss of fools only. 
t2. A woman who has charge or control of a 
person, esp. of a young one. Obs. 

1587 Holinshed ChroH. llh 335/2 The Lad ie Marie of 
Biskie, gouernesse [r577g juerneresse] of’ the King of Castile 
and Leon. X615 G. Sandys Traz>. ni. iSo Virgins who neuer 
past the bounds^ of their Couents but on Sundayes onely 
(and then attending on their seuerall Gouerne.sses). 1653 H. 
Gogan tr, Pinto'S Trav, liii. 209, I Nhay Nivolau, a poor 
woman, Governess, and Tutress of my Son, an Orphan, do 
prostrate my self before thee. 1688 Pond, Gas, No. 23^/4 
He [the infant son of James II] being then in the Arms of 
the Lady Governe.ss, the Right Honourable the Lady 
Marchioness of Powis. 1771 Smollett Humph, Cl, 6 Apr., 
To Mrs, Jermyn, My worthy governe.ss may believe me. 

b. A female teacher; an instructress; now chiefly, 
one so employed in a private household. (The 
current use.) 

• 1712 Steele Sped. No. 3x4 ? 8 Pray proceed to detect the 
male administration of governesses as successfully as you 
have e-vpo.s’d that of pedagogues. 1759 Ann. Reg. 425 The 
mi.stres.s of the school is called governess^ for the word 
mist 7 "es$ has a vulgar sound with it. *762 Goldsm. CiL IV. 
Ixxxviii, Their language-masters, music-masters, hair-frizzers, 
and governesses, are all fnmi abroad. 1804 G. Rose Diaries 
(i86oJ II. 187 The head governess for the . . prince.ss, 1^4 
Pae Eustace SiS But in two years thereafter he had married 
the governes.s. ‘ L. Falconer* Mile, /.t<? (1891) 16 

* For my part’, said Mrs. Merrington,. .‘ 1 think good looks 
are rather out of place in a governess*. 

3. The wife of a Governor. Obs. exc. as jocular 
nonce-use. 

1697 tr. Ctess D'Auno/s Trart. (1706I 22 Ihe I.ady 
Governe,ss of the Town drew near to me. 1814 Hevne 
Tracts India 345 The common wood strawberry .. was 
introduced by the Right Hon. Lady Powis when Governes.s 
at Madras. iSssThackerav Newcomes 1 , 234 Lady Trotter, 
the Governess of St. Kitts, you know. 

4. altrik and Comb,., as governess-caTt, -eaar, 
a light two-wheeled vehicle with seats at the sides 
only, face to face ; governess-pupil, -student, 
a girl or young woman who is being trained to be 
a governess. 

Chicago Exkih,., Catnl. Brit. Section 171 Tlie 
‘Governess Car ’—a .small wagonette body, without boot, 
hung— on elliptic springs, and with a deep^ cranked axle- 
very near the ground, and used either with a donkey or 
very small pony. Mod. Advt. Governess-student required. 
Hence {nonce-wds.) Go*vemess-dom, Gower- 
nesshood, the state of being a governess; 0 o*- 
vornessless t?;, without a go verness ; Q“ 0 *vem€sa- 
sMp, the office of a governess ; Go’vemessy a., 
having the characteristics of a governess. 

x 865 Q. Rev. No. 238. 515 If but a few such women would 
combine here and there to elevate the tone of *governe.ss* 
dom. 1867 E. Yates Forlorn Hope xv. 183 She was always 
on the look-out for that knight who was to come and 
deliver her from the bonds of *governesshood. 1859 Free- 
man in Stephens/-^ (1895) L 245,^1 am .still houseIe.ss, as 
well as boroughless, and am soon, going to be *governessless. 
1826 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 11. (1863) 403 She .. pro- 
ceeded to give me the history of her successive *governess- 
ships. 1862 Spectator 13 Dec. 1390/r She seems to have 
finally abandoned governe.ssship. iSgs IVeshn. Gaz, 6 Apr. 
3/r Miss C. is sometimes a little imim and ^govemessy. 

Governess (p'vajnes), v. [f. the sb.] 

1. mir. (Only in gerund.) To work or earn one's 
living as a governess. 

1826 Mlss Mitford Village Ser. n. (1863) 405 .Sixteen 
yeans of governessing . . might well have . . turned that ro- 
mantic imagination. 1848 C Bronte % Eyre (1857) 276 
You will give up your governessing .slavery at once. x86o 
Sala Lady Chester/. 43 'I'he girls had to go out governe.ss- 
ing. 1882 Spectator ii Feb. 182 Govemes-sing was the only 
occupation open to ‘ ladie.s ’ without means 

2. trans. {iionce-use.') To act as governess to; 
to teach. 

1832 Taifs Mag. XIX. 346 Esther yet remains .‘'ingle, 
and governesses her brother’s rising family, 1884 Harped s 
Mag, Oct, 692/2 I'm going to ‘ governess ‘ the children of 
a Mrs. . . Caryl. 

Goveriiing (g 2 ?*v 3 jaig), vhL sk [f. Govehn v. 

■h -ING k] 

1, The action of the vb, Goverist. (rarely pL) 

atspo Cursor M. 7414 Saul was yeitt in .sted o king, Bot 
he moght do na gouerning. c 1400 Rom. Rose 7266 To such 
folk-.Shuld princes & these lorde.s wy.se Take alle her 
londes & her thinges, Bothe werre & pees, in governinges. 
1450-70 Go/agros Ga 7 t/. 1320 Sen vourschipfull Wawane 
has wonnyn to your handx.s 'Phe senyory in gouemyng. 
x6<St Milton Gram. 11, Wks. (1847) 469^1 Governing, 
wherby one part of .speech is govern’d by another. 1843 
Carlyle Fast <jf- Pr. iv, i, It was a valorous Governing, 
f 2. —Government, esp, in phrases lo have the 
governing of \ (to havi) r>/, under one s governing. 

c 2340 Cursor M. 7402 (Trin.) pe kyngdome to haue in 
gouemyng. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 5S1 Cleopatra., Tho- 
lome the kyng, That al Egypte hndde in hLs govemyng. 
*389 Gims {1870) 1 16 Other fundacion or gouernynge 


Is nought© in cure glide. 1450-70 Golagros h- Ganv. 1169 
Ye ar gadeiit in gros.se. .vndir my gouemyng. 1523 Lo. 
Berners Froiss, 1 . clxxxvii. 221 The towne, wherof I haue 
the gouernynge. 1590 Spenser F . Q. hi, ix. 44 And Troy 
agaiiie out of her dust was reard To .sitt in second seat of 
soveraine king Of all the world, under her governing. 

f S. Conduct, mode of action. Also, means of 
living;; livelihood. Obs. 

1375 Barbour Bruce vi. 3S3 He valde se his gouemyng, 
That hade the ca.stell in kepirig. c 1475 Rauf Coilynr 447 
Gangand with laidis, my gouerning to get. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems xH. 2 Be 50 ane luvar, think je nocht 5e .suld Be 
well I adwysit in jour gouerning ? la 1550 Freiris Berwick 
360 \Xi Dunbar* s Poems (S. T. S.) 297 For in her hairt scho 
had ane pcrsaving That he had knawin all hir governing. 

Governing* (g2?*vojnig), ppL a. [f. Govern v. 
-f-iNG l hat governs, in senses of the vb. 

Governing body : a designation (in some cases the only 
term officially recognized) for the body of managers of 
a ha.spital, public school, etc. 

163s Gram. IVarre D 6 b, Betweene the word gouerning 
and gouerned. 1647 Ci-arendon Hist. Reb. iv. § 125 And 
so they were both invested in those office.s, to the no small 
displeasure of the governing party. 1653 R. Sandeks 
Physiogn. 157 He will be somewhat covetoms becau.se of 
the governing Sign. 1701 Attekburv Serm. vii. (1726) I. 
274 God's Governing Providence, by which he holds the 
Balance of Nation.s. 1736 Butler Anal. i. iii, Wks. 1874 
I. 62 Man is the acknowledged governing animal upon the 
earth. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. ted. 5) 1 . 399 When 
a verb in the infinitive mood, follows its governing verb 
[etc.]. 1875 Jou'ETT Plato (ed.2) I. 113 Knowledge is cer- 
tainly a governing power. *887 Datiy He^vs 30 May 5 'i 
M. Grdvy. .had most of the governing men.. on his side. 

Hence Oo'verniag'ly adv. 

1884 C. H Parkhuust Serm, in Bibi. Soc. Rec. Dec. 17S 
We infer that .somewhere some one mind has worked 
governingly on the.'^e forty musicians. 

t Go'vemless, n. Obs. [f. Govern v. -f 
-EEsa.] Without g;ovemment, ungoverned. 

1621 Bp. R. Mountago Diatribse ii. ii. 368 These things 
were thus done as in a gouernlesse City, w'lth all liceiuious- 
nesse. 1624 Capt. Smi i h Virginia v. 190 This done, because 
they would not be gouernIes.se when his Deputiship was 
expired, there was a general! assembly, and by that Election 
Kendall was confirmed to succeed still Geuernor 1679 Sir 
T. Browne Wks. (1848) 453 These are the sad ends of 
many dissolute and governless persons. 

Government vsmmSnt). Also 6 gou- 
ver(n)ment, 6-7 govennent. [a. ON. goveme- 
ment (F. gouvemmnent\ i. govemer', see Govern 
V. and -MMNT. In the main, this word may be con- 
sidered to have superseded Governance.] 

1. The action of governing (see senses of the vb.). 

a. The action of ruling ; continuous exercise of 
authority over the action of subjects or inferiors ; 
authoritative direction or regulation; control, rule. 

i;x566 J. Alday tr. Boaystuau's Thmt. World Hivb, 
A king or a prince.. that hath under his govetnement so 
manye thousand.^ of men. i66d Ph. Henry Diaries 
184 lhat the Governing of the Church of Christ ought to 
bee manag’d by the M ini.stcrs of Christ. 1729 Butle r ,Serm. 
Wks. 1874 II. 45 The government of the tongue, .relates 
chiefly to conversation. *758 S. Hayward Serm. i. 4 We are 
all under its [sin’s] power and government. 1827 Pollok 
Course T. x, God’s eternal government approved. *849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi, II. 88 The Dean was charged 
•with the government of a . . number of youths of high con- 
nections. x8sp Tennyson Enid 1043 They . . [horses], like 
cieature.s gently bom, .. felt Her low firm voice and tender 
government. 

b. Spec. The actiou of ruling and directing the 
affairs of a state ; political rule and administration. 

X789 Bf.ntham Princ. Legist, vii. § 1 The business of 
government is to promote tlie happiness of the society by 
punishing and rewarding. 2841 E. Miall in Honconf. I. x 
At present we have government in excess, i860 Mill 
Eepr. Govt, i (1865) i Government is a problem to be 
worked like any other que.stion of business. 1895 M orlp.y 
in Daily News 30 May 2/1 All government is dxfficult, 

+ 0 . Management. Obs. 

1587 Mascall {title) Government of Cattel. 1660 Shar- 
ROCK Vegetables 22 The whole government and husbandry 
of hemp from the seed to the distaffe is like this of flax, 
t d. Working or propeiling (a ship), Obs.”^^ 

1697 Potter Ami^. Greece ni. xiv. (1715) 124 All the three 
ways of Government [of Ships] viz. by Sail, Oar, and Cords, 
were upon Occasion ma<je use of. 

e. Guidance .k action). Obs. exc. in commercial 
and official epistolary use (cf. F. gouveme., Hp. 
^biernd). 

1712 Arbothnot /okn Bull 1, ix, If she submits to our 
govermneni, she will be abroad in a little time. 1824 L. 
Murray Eug. Gram. icd. 5) 1 . 227 Example.s.. which may 
serve as some government to the ischolar. Mod, {Comm.) 
Please send me, for my government, a copy of your corre- 
spondence with Mr. A. 

12. The manner in which one’s action is governed, 
a. In physical sense : Management of the limbs 
or body ; movements, demeanour ; also, habits of 
life, regimen, b. In moral sense: Conduct, be- 
haviour ; becoming conduct, discretion Obs. 

a. c 1566 J. Alday tr. Boay stumps Tkeat. World E ij, 
Here you rnay see his life and governement, whilst he is in- 
closed in his mothers wombe. *590 Sfekser F. Q, 1. ix. 10 
Their God himselfe . , Shott many a dart at me with flers 
intent; But I them warded all with wary government. 1601 
Chester X<sir;e’jr/bfi*r/.lxvii, Running, vaulting, and Actiuitie 
And other exercise of gouernement. 16*2 in Crt. Sr Times 
/as. / (1840) I. 203 Ine disease . , must have its ordinary 
course, and the less physic the better, but only sweating, 
and an orderly course of keying and government. 


h. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour BviiJ, The goods knyght 
..was wyse and of grete gouernment in repreuying of the 
lady. 1596 Spkn.ser B'. Q. iv. v. 20 Whose beauties wonder- 
ment She le.s.se e.steein'd then th' otliens vertuous govern- 
ment, 1604 Shaks. III. iii. 256 Feare not my gouern- 
ment. 1633 Ford 'Tis Pity i. i, How did the university 
applaud Tiiy government, behaviour, learning, speech. 
1639 1 '. Brugis tr. Camus* M 01% Relat, He tooke into 
his house one of his sisters, a maid of government and judge- 
ment. 

3. The office or function of governing or ruling ; 

authority to govern ; f the command of an army 
or fortress {obsP. ] 

1584 PowKL Lloyd's Cambria 69 The rule and Gouernment 
of North Wales. 1590 Spen.ser F. Q. i x. 37 The first. .Of 
all the house had charge and governement, As Guardian ■ 
and .Stewiurd of the rest. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. P I, iv. vi. 24, ' 
1 here resigne my Gouernment to thee. 1610 — Temp. i. 
ii. 75 The Government I cast vpon my brother. 1651 
Hobbes Gmt. ttr Soc. x. % 16. 163 The government it self, or 
the adm 5 ni.stration of it.s affairs, are better committed to 
one, then many. ^ 1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. J'. Matt. x. a 
Peter had a priority, though no Government over the rest. 
X700 Tyrrell Hisi. Lng, II, 915 He was., pers waded.. to 
accept the Government of Dover Castle. _ 1727 De Foe 
Sysi, Magic 1, i. (1840) 18 Prometheus obtained the govern- 
ment of a part of Armenia. 1872 J. L. .Sanford Eng. 
Kings, Ckas. /, 333 He would learn ..to look upon govern- 
ment as an absolute function of the Sovereign, 
t b. An appointment as governor. Obs. 

1617 M0RV.S0N Hin. II. 68 Hte..had made offer to. resign© 
the gouernement he had in the Prouinee of Coiinaght. 
1647-8 CoTTEKELi. Davila's Hist. Fr. (1678* 9 I’hose few 
small governments which yet remained in their family, 
1769 Jnnius Lett, iv, (18041 h 37 silence may have 
been purchased by my govern ment. 

fc. The post of gouvcinante or governess, 
Obs.-^ 

1804 (j. Rose Diaries i860) IT. 196 T,ady Pembroke had 
been offered the government of the Prince.ss Charlotte. 

4. The fact that a particular person governs, 

*559 AYi.pEu diiic) An Harliorove for Faithfull and 

Trewe Subiectes. agayust the late Idowue Blaste, cr n- 
cerninge the (.lovermn’ent of Women. 1:759 Robertson 
Hisi. ScoL (i8i 3' I. ii. 72 The government of a Queen was 
unkr'own in .Scoflaixi. 1841 Klphin.sionk Hist. Ind. II. 
195 The government uf WarangdI was never restored. S879 
Rydberg Magic Mid. Ages iv. 175 Never has there been 
a time when a divine and univf-r.sal government was so 
much despaired of as in the Mkhlie Ages. 

t b. Period of rule, tenure of office. Obs. 

x6o3 Shaks. Picas, for M, iv. ii. 141 His fact till now in 
I the gouernment of I.oi d Angelo, came not to an vndoubtfuil 
I prcKife. 26x7 Morvson Itm. ii. a The time of my owme 
j i>eing in Ireland, in the I.ord Mountjoy his Governement, 
1664 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 153 [IJ shall pray to 
I God to bles.s your Majesty witli a long and happy Covern- 
i ment. 

6 . The portion of country ruled over by a 
governor, a province ; also as a s})t‘cific name for 
a subdivision of a kingd<»m or empire, as formerly 
: in F ranee, and now in Russia ( = Russian guher- 
niyd). Also, occas. the territory united underacom- 
mon rule, as a kingdom, rc[mblic, principality, etc, 

1603 Sm D. Carlp;ton in Ellis ihng, Lett. Ser, i. III. 82 
Which was payde owi of his goverment of Jersy. xfixy 
Moryson Hin. i. 2.^5 ' 1 V» make a present to a Cady, returning 
from his governement to Constantinople. *624 N. De 
I..AUNE tr. Du Moulin' s Logkk 54 As w'hen we divide.. 
France into seventeene governments. X700 Uvcvuv.vi B'abjes, 
Baucis Philemon 20 To Phrygian realms, my Grand.sire's 
Government. 2705 Addison Italy Ded., When 1 pass’d 
through most of the Protestant Governments in Europe. 
2710 Whitworth Acc. Russia (1758) 53 In 1710, the Czar 
divided the Empire into eight governments. 1759 
Wheelock in F. Chase Hist. Dartnumth Coll, si 891) 1 . 6, 
I was upon the .same road to New Haven ^-when that 
Doctor pas.sed through this government. 1840 I'hiri.wall 
Greece V 11 . 127 'i'he governments west of ihc Euphrates. 
1894 Daily A'ews 24 Mar. 5/3 Tlie manufacture of Russian 
lace, .is .spread over many governments. 

6 . The system nccording to which a nation or 
community is governed ; form or kind of polity. 
Often with defining word indicniing either the 
nature of the comruunity governed, as in civil or 
political, church ox cccksiastical govermneni, or the 
kind of organization adopted, as in ntonarckical, 
oligarchical, republican govermneni ; episcopal, 
Presbyterian government. 

1553 Bkknuk Q. Cufiius 48 He passed ..vnto the inwarde 
partes of Egypt, and set a stale and older of the g<,uerment 
of the couuirey. 1588 MarproL Epist. (Arh.t 4 'The Church 
gouerment prescribed in the wnrde, 2604 Edmonds Obsero. 
Caesar's Comm. 28 Gouernment is defined, to be an estab- 
lisiiing of order best fating the mainteuance of a people, in 
a J eacealde and happie life. 2605 Camden Rem. 2 Gouerne- 
ment EccSesiasticall. and Civil!. 2660 M u.ton / roe Comurto, 
3 Depriving our selves the instant fruition of that free 
government wdiich we have so dearly purchasd, x^8 
TejMTLK Hist. Eng. 11699) 9 'Plieir Government was like 
that of the ancient Gauls, of several small Nations under 
several petty Princes. 1733 Pofe Ess. Man in. 303 For 
Fornus of Government let fools contest. 17^^-S Boring- 
broke Parties 143 A Government by Will, never pre- 
vail’d in Britain. 2748-9 Gray Let. Poems (1775' 201 The 
three sorts of government. Despotism, the limited Monarchy, 
and the Republican. 2769 Robertson Chas. H (1813) VI. 
VI. 107 But D>yola . . appointed that the Government of 
his order should be purely monarchical. 1772 Jimius Lett. 
xlviL 249 The government of England is a government of 
law. 2809-20 Coleridge Friend (1865) 103 Government 
must have originated in choice and an agreement. 2874 
Bancroijt Foot/r. Time L 43 Government, in early times, 
, was very imperfectly organiwd* 
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b. Short for Instrument of Government. 

s6s4 Cromwell Sp. 12 Sept, in Carlyle, The Gouernment 
was to be read. Perfect Account (Thomason Tracts 

DXCL No. 21. 1245) This’ day was extant the Government ' 
of this Commonwealth by his Highness special commande- 
.jBient. 

7 . The goveraing power in a state ; the body of 
persons charged with the duty of governing. This 
may be viewed in two aspects, giving rise to two 
distinct senses of the word, which however often 
coincide in use. a. As a permanent entity (cf. ‘ the 
Grown’, 'Parliament etc.), irrespective of the 
changes in the persons who hold office. Hence 
often practically equivalent to State, esp, when 
used alt rib. b. As constituted afresh by the ap- 
pointment of a number of persons to certain official 
positions ; in England, synonymous with ministry 
Qx administration. Often used without article. To 
form a government *. said of the action of the prime 
minister in filling up those offices, the holders of 
which are jointly with himself responsible for the 
administration of the country. 

3702 Luttrell (1857) V. 212 The government 

yet has not any account of it. 1779 R. Baker Remarks 35 
[Condemns as * barbarous ' the custom of saying ‘ govern- 
ment ’ instead of ‘t!ie government’]. 1801 Bi\ TomLine in 
Stanhope 11. 395 A Roman Catholic Bill, which 

Government stands pledged to Ireland to introduce into the 
Imperial Parliament- 1817 SotrrnEV in Life Corr. (1850) 
IV. 239 Government are acting like themselves. 1817 Pari. 
Deb. 347 A direct charge against the Government of Ireland. 
1828 Palmerston in Bulwer Life 1. v. 217 The Duke of 
Wellingtoii has been employed since., the 9th in taking steps 
to reorganize the (jovernment. 18^ H. H. Wilson AV/V. 
India I. 105 Tile suspension of military operations . . for 
several years afforded the British Government opportunity 
to [etc. ]. i85o Mill A’ epr. Govt, 1 1 865 ! 1 37/2 I n all questions 
between a government and an individual, the presumption in 
every Englishman’s mind is, that the government is in tlie 
wrong. i858G Dwv Pol. Sum. 17 The Liberal Government 
. .is neither sostrongnorso wisely composedas we might wish. 
*875 J EVONs Money (1878) 246 The United States government 
tried a similar experiment. 1879 McCarthy dwn Times 
II. xxiii. 197 If the resolution had been passed, the Govern- 
ment must have resigned. x 8 So Our .Vat, Responsibility 
for Opium Trade Indian Government is the greatest 
manufacturer in the world. i883 Bryce Amer. Commit). I. 
119 note, In America people usually speak of the President 
and his ministers as the ‘ administration not as the ‘ govern- 
ment ’. 1893 Daily Mews a May 5/3 Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had not only to consider Egypt, but [etc.]. 

C. //. SnQxX fox government securities. U.S. 

1883 Boston (Mass.) *Irnl. 30 Apr. 1/3 Money Steady — 
Governments Firmer—- Stocks Higher, 

8. Grammar. The influence of one word over 
another, according to esiablished usage, in deter- 
mining the case of a noun or pronoun or the mood 
of a verb ; the effect of this influence. 

x7SSrin Johnson. *762 Bp. Low th Introd. Eng. Gram. (1838) 
JS7 Adverbs have no governnient x8a4 H Murray 
Gram. (ed. 5) L 267 This position of the pronoun sometimes 
occasions its proper case and government to be neglected. 
Ibld.cA^ Participles have the same government as the verbs 
from which they are derived. 1859 H. Alford Grk. Tes\y 
Heb. ix. IS iV. 1. 173 The severing of a genitive in 
government from its governing noun is not uncommon in 
our Ep[istle]. 

9 . altrib. and Comb., as (sense 7) government- 

account, -act, -borough, ^candidate, -money, -office, 
-price, -property, -rent, -secretary, -timber. Also 
t govemmentj-general, the territory under the 
control ofa governor-general ; government-honse, 
the official residence of a governor ; also jocularly 
in the colonies the residence of the owner or man- 
ager of an estate ; government-man, {d) a man 
connected with the government, an official ; (^) 

Austral., a convict ; government-paper, bonds, 
exchequer-bills, or the like, issued by a govern- 
ment; government -securities, (<z) prec.; (b) 
slang, handcuffs or fetters generally; govern- 
ment-signpost the gallows; government- 
stroke {Austral.), a convict’s stroke or rate of 
work ; government- valve = SAFETy-VA,LVE. 

1809 A. Henry Trart. 58 A clerk, who managed the Indian 
trade here, on ^government account. 1828 P. Cunningham 
M.S. IValesi^d. 3) IL 334 It ..renders. .*government-acts 
less liable to be made objects of personal cavil or animosity. 
x85i Mw Coftst Hist. I. i. 15 The king, .wrested *govern- 
ment boroughs from the ministers. 1812 Sporting Mag. 
XXXIX. 177 The agent of the ^Government-Candidates, 
1803 Wellesley in Owen Desp. 623 The *Government- 
G meral repeatedly derived important advantages from the 
full command of those ports during the last war. 1845 
Stocqueler Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 139 The *Govern- 
ment House was built about the year 1804. 1828 P. 

Cunningham N. S. hPales (ed. 3) II. 109 When fairly 
domiciliated, ^ they are more respectfully spoken of under 
the loyal designation of *gcmernment-men, the term convict 
being erased by a sort of general tacit compact from our 
Botany dictionary. 1843 Haliburton Attachi II. viii. 
142 That goverment man, that spoke in their favour, warn’t 
his speech rich ? 1883 Graphic 17 Mar. 262/3 They never 

settle down as thousands of our * Government men * cheer- 
fully did in Australia after they had their freedom. 1776 
Foote Bankrupt 11. Wks. 1799 is In the receipt 

of some ^government money. 1891 Pall Mall G. 27 Aug. 
6/2 '^Government offices were principally held by young 
men who were distinguished for their extraordinary insolence 
and incompetence, 1802 Edin. Rev. I. 105 The privilege 
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of using twenty millions of *government-paper for a certain 
limited time. 1837 Ht. Martini<:au .Soc. Amer. IL 87 
I'he soldiers have disposed of their lands much under the 
■’‘^government price. 1832 G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries 

I. 489 A quantity of ‘government property has been de- 
stroyed by the inundation, 1828 P. Cunningham N. S. 

H ales (ed. 3) II, 323 The internal taxes and ^government 
rents are collected by a colonial trea.surer. Ibid., To 
a ■^government secretary residing in the colony is con- 
signed all epistolary correspondence, i860 STmg Diet., 
‘*'Govemmemt signpost. 1856 W. W. Dqbie Recoil. Flsit 
Pt. Phillip iii, 47 Government labourers, .were breaking 
stones with what is called * the ^government stroke which 
is a slow-^oing, anti-sweating kind of motion, 1890 Boldre- 
wooD Col. Reformer ixZgi) 236 Regular Government stroke, 
as we say in this country. 1803 Edin. Rev. IL 39 Reserv- 
ing the best timber on the estates as *governinent-timher. 
z8^ Merc. Marine Mag. VI 1. 216 The vessel was loaded 
at 25 lb. upon the ^government valve. 

Hence Go-vernmentist, a partisan of the (Papal) 
goyernment; f Go vernmeioLtsMp = Governoe- 
ship. 

1615 Nottingham Rec. (1889) TV. 339 Hee , . shall .. at all 
tymesduringe hisgouernmentshipp geneaccompte vnto them 
of all the .saied beddinge, 1862 Severn Roman Jrnf in 
Atlantic Monthly May (1892) 637 Ihe governmentists 
swear that Victor Emmanuel is all the time in league with 
this ‘sacrilegious brigand’ [GaribaldiJ. 

Governmental (g^vsinme’ntal), a. [f. Go- 

VEliNMENT -f -AL.] Of or pertaining to govern- 
ment, or to the government of a country, etc. 

1744 F. Moore Voy. Georgia in Coll. Georgia Hist. Soc. 
(1840) L 96 The governmental view.. was, with numbers of 
free white people, well settled to strengthen the southern 
part of the English settlements. 1781 S. Peters ///V. 
Connect. 17 1 One part out of seventy-three of all govern- 
mental taxes. Ibid. 286 A religious test, .will ever keep all 
churchmen . . from governmental employments in Connec- 
ticut. 179X Paine Rights of Man 11. Introd. {1792) 2 
Plmigrants .. of diversified professions of religion, retiring 
from the governmental persecutions of the old world. 1804 
W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. II. 318 The contribution 
and the recette exterieure are in fact the chief sources of 
governmental income. x86i Gen. P. ThompsonvI7i(<// Alt. 
HI. civil. 163 They want to lay down a precedent, that there 
shall be no examination into governmental mi.sdoings. 1879 

H. Spencer Data of Ethics xvi. § 109. 285 What is tiie 
ethical warrant for governmental authority? 

Hence Goveraime'ntally adv. ; also Go-vem- 
me-atalism, a disposition to enlarge or render 
general the legitimate sphere of government ac- 
tivity; Go:vernme*atalist, one who entertains 
this disposition. 

184S TaiTs Mag. Xy. 319 They have the fixed idea of 
Governmentalism.. , They wish that the Government, so 
that it be democratic, .should dare all, do all, hold all. 1884 
19/^ Ceuf July 120 No book governmentally unorthodox 
was .sanctioned. 189^ Contemp, Rev. May The chief 
purpose of human existence became . , in the eyes of these 
govern rnenulists, to supply a State revenue out of blood 
and sweat. 1897 Westm. Gaz. 9 Oct. 5/1 Any Govern- 
mentally-managed colony. 

Governor (gt?-v3Jn3i), Forms: 4-9 gover- 
nour, 4-6 governo^ii)re, 5-6 -owre, (4 -ur, 6 
-er], 4- governor, [ad. OF. governeiir (F, 
gouverneur) = Sp. gobertmdor. It. governaiore i—h. 
guberndtbr-em, f. guberndre to Govern.] 
tl. A steersman, pilot, captain of a vessel. Obs. 

^1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810! 153 Of Helianore schlp 
he was hir gouernour. 1382 Wyclif Ads xxviL ii Sothli 
centurioun bileuede more to the gouernour, and to the lord 
of the .schipp, than to.. Paul, cx/^vo Pilgr. LyfManhode 

II. xc. (1869) 108, I am jjilke ]?at maketh pe gouernour .slepe 
amiddes ]?e ship, .whan he hath lost o^er broken the steerne. 
1475 Bk. Noblesse 58 Some goithe to set up the saile and 
take it downe as the governoure the maister avisithe hem. 
C1530 L. Cox Rhet. Evij b, Of the whiche vessell the 
one man wjis both owner and gouernour, x6ii Bible fas. 
iii. 4 Yet are they [ships] turned about with a very small 
helme, whithersoeuer the gouernour listeth. 

2 . One who governs, or exercises authoritative 
control over, subjects or inferiors ; a ruler. 

Governor 0/ the feast', used in the Bible of i6ii as transl. 
of Gr. ap^iTpticAtRo^ {John ii. 8, oL 

13.. K. Alis. 1714 Darie, the kyng of alle kynges.. 
Governor of lewed and lerid. ^1386 Chaucer KnGs T. 3 
Of Atthenes he was lord and gouernour. <*1400-50 Alex- 
ander 1936 (Dubl.) Sir Dary, .Gouernour of ilke grome . & 
god all |?i-seluen. C1400 Ywaine Gaw. 1222 Wemen . , 
most nedes have agovernowre. c 1430 Syr Try am. 849 Than 
hath that lady gente Chosyn hym with comyns assente, To 
be hur governowre. 2460 Lybeaus 1525 Ho ys yowre 
goyernowre? They seyde, Kyng Artour. 1531 Elyot Gov. 

I, iii, There can be no perfect publike weale without one 
capital and soueraigne gouernour. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. 
Prayer, Litany, Edward the $ixt, thy seruaunt our kyng 
and gouernour. 2^96 Shaks. Merck. V. ni. ii. 167 Her 
gentle spirit Commits k selfe to yours to be directed. As 
from^ her Lord, her Gouernour, her King. 165X Hobbes 
Lyinath. n, xviii. 94 The greatest pressure of Soveraign 
Governours, proceeded not from [etc.]. 1695 Ld. Preston 
Boet/i. IV. 186 When the Happiness of the Governours is in 
some measure diffused. 1775 Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 17 
Without the consent of their countiymen or governours. 
1802 Wordsw. Sonn.f I grieved for Buonaparte*, *Tis not 
in battles that from youth we train The Governor who must 
be wise and good. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Napoleon 
Wks, (Bohn) L 370 History is full, down to this day, of the 
imbecility of kings and governors^, 1867 Gd. IVords x Feb. 
132/2 I'he parent is made known to the child, not merely as 
a benefactcM', but as a moral govenaor. 

h. Said of the Deity, or of the persons in the 
Trinity ; also of a heathen divinity. 

a 1300 Cursor M. *8366 Lauerd and godd he .sal be ur. 
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And euer mar vr gouernur. 13., B. E. Allii. P. C. 199 
Hatz {jou, gomcj no gouernour ne god on to calle. c 1440 
Yo 7 ’k Myst. xlvii. 33 J esu Criste, our goueruoure. 1552 Abp. 
Hamilton (1884) 3 The haly spreit quhilk isane daily 

techeour and governour of the hall universal kirk. 1678 
CuDWORTH Intell. Syst. i. iii. 110 The Deity, or that perfect 
Mind, which is the supreme Governour of all thing.s. 1710 
Prideau.x Orig. 'Tithes i. 18 Being given to them by God 
not as General Governor of the World, .but [etc.]. 1817 A. 
Bonar Serm, II. x. 218 The infinitely wise moral Governor 
of the w'orld. 

e. Said of things more or less personified. 

<-1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. Prol. 170 Welcome Sommer, 
cure governour and lorde. 1398 'Frevisa Barth. De P. R. 

V. ii. 1 1495) 102 The heede is gouernoure and ruler of all 
the body. 1513 Bradshaw St. Werbnrge i. 30S4 The day 
w'.as gouernour over the nyght. 1526 Pilgr. Pef. (W. de 

W. 1531) 38 fa, Whiche grace, vnder god, is the chefe gquer- 
nour of mannes soule. 1726 Buti.kr Serm. Rolls ii. 42 
This Faculty was placed within to be our proper Governour. 

3 . An official appointed to govern a province, 
country, town, etc. Now used as the official title 
of the representative of the Crown in a Briti-^h 
colony or dependency ; also of the executive head 
of each of the United States, 

1390 Gower Conf. HI. 178 When he made a governour.. 
Of province or of region. 1535 Coverdale 2 K mgs xxv. 23 
The kynge of Babilon had made Godolias gouernoure. 
1579 Lyly Enphues (Arb.) 51 Don Ferardo one of thechiefe 
gouernours of the citie. 1673 Ray Jonrn. Low C. 9 Brus- 
sels . . where the Spanish Governour of these Provinces . , 
usually resides. 1683 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. 1 . 57 Wm. Penn, 
proprietery and Govemer of Pensilvania. 1742 Hume Ess., 
Taxes (1777) I. 368 The emperor, .muse allow all the ba- 
shaws and governors to oppres.s and abuse the subjects. 
<*1832 Mackintosh Reinew Milton's N efhews 1846 

II. 505 While the grandson of Milton resided at Madras., 
it is somewhat retuarkable that the elder brother of Addison 
should have been the Governor of that settlement. 1840 
'J'hirlwall Greece VI 1 . 5 Here [at Alexandria] he found 
reason to remove the governor whom he had left there. 

b. The officer iu command of a foi tress or gar- 
rison. 

1647 Clarendon liijit. Reb. iv. § 207 Sending an ordp to 
the governorofPort.smouth that nobody should be admitted 
into that town and foit. 1663 Flagellum, or (K Cromwell 
(1672) 8s Stafford the Gouernour of the Castle basely be- 
trayed it to Cromwell. 1837 Ktnfs Regut. Ord. Army 
23 'J’o Governors, who have not Commr.ssions as General 
Gfficers, all Guards within their Garrisons are to turn out 
with pre.sented Arms, and beat one Ruffle. ^ 1898 Forsyi'H 
in Expositor Oct. 268 I’he governor of a besieged town. 

4 . One who bears rule in an establishment, insti- 
tution, society, etc. Now chiefly as an official 
title, sometimes applied only to the head of an 
institution (e, g in the Bank of England, where the 
*■ Governor ’ is chosen from a body of * Directors ’), 
sometimes to each member of a governing body, 
as often in the case of charitable institutions. 

c 1386 Chaucer MonYs Prol. 52 Thou art,. a gouernour, 
wyly and wys. 1427 in Heath Grocefs Comp. (1829) 4 John 
de Wellys, Alderman and gouernour. 1535 Coverdale 
Isa. xxii. 15 Go in to the treasury vnto Sobna the gouern- 
oure, and saye [etc.]. ^1566 J. Alday tr. Boaystuau's 

Theat. World H viij b, The rector or governor of one oulye 
Churche or congregation. 1577 Hanmer Anc. EccLMist. 
(1619) 493 Governer of the Monastery in Constantinople, 
1607 in Hist, Wakefield Gram. Sch. 11892) 68 The usher 
being con vented by the Governours and admonished. 1697 
Dampier Voy. (1702) I. 525 Withal I think it worth the care 
of the Owners or Oovernuurs of the Factory .. to lay Pipes 
. to convey the B’ountain Water to the Shore. 1721 Stkype 
Eccl. Mem. II. ii, xiv. 362 The Governour of the Ho.spital of 
Christ’s-Church in London , 1884 J . Payn Some Lit. R ecoll. 
42 It came under the notice of the Governor of Woolwich 
Academy. 

fS. The commander of a company, esp. an 
armed force, naval or military. Obs. 

13. . Gaw. Gr. Knt. 225 ‘ Wher is/ he .sayd, ‘ J)e gouernour 
of )?is gyng? ' C1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1060 Dido, His 
Meinie Thathadde fotinde here lord here gouernour. c 1400 
Destr. 7>Yy/'48i9 Agamynon, the gouernour. c 1450 Holland 
Howlat xxvi, Goiss Halkis war governourls of the gret oist, 
1553 Eden Treat. Neim Ind. (Arb.) 34 They elected a new 
gouernoure of theyr nauie. 1604 Shaks. Oik. ii.i. 55 My 
hopes do .shape him for the Gouemor. ax 6 zs Fletcher 
Love's Pilgr. iv. i. (1647) 18/2 Rod. within. Ho, Governor 
\ed. 2 gunner] make a shot into the Town, a shot. 

•fG. One who ha.s charge of a young man’s 
education and occupations ; a tutor, esp. of a prince 
or young noble. Obs. 

1577 Rhodes Bk. Nurture in Bdbees Bk. 63 And thus by 
the Chylde yee shall perceiue the disposytion of the Gouern- 
our. 159X Shaks. i Hen. VI, i. i. 171 To EUam will_ I, 
where the young King i.s, Being ordayn’d his speciall 
Gouernor. 1638 Sir H. Wotton in Four C. Eng. Lett. 53 
Attending the young Lord S. as his governor. Nicholas 
Papers (Camden) ' II. 146, I will .. recommend unto his 
Majesty care the placing some such Governor over the 
Duke of Gloucester as may understand the moralls of a 
Prince ; and I pray beleeve it is 3 weekes very strict ob- 
servance that makes me see the difference betwixt a schoole- 
master and a Governor. 1692 Locke Educ. § 04 I'he 
great Work of a Governour is to fa.shion the Carriage 
and form the Mind. 1752 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) HI. 
cclxxix. 279 Others . . are sent abroad in servitude to some 
aukward pedantic Scotch governor. 1788 New Lond, Mag, 
153 Mr. Hobbs . . travelled with him as his governor into 
! France. , 

I 7 . colloq. ox slang, a. An employer (cf. sense 4), 
b. Applied by young men to their fathers- c. 
Used as a vulgar form of address to a man. 

a. 1802 K. White Rem. I. 83 , 1 have made such a pro- 
ficiency in the law, as has ensured me the regard of my 
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governors. Z838 D1CKENS <9. T'w/sifxxxi, Tell your governor 
that Blathers.. is here. 

ta. Sporting: 70, I was accompanied on 

this occasion by my Governor. 1847 Hark P'icL Faith 107, 
I allude to the’ habit which sons have in speaking of their 
father,, .to call him governor, as the vulgar phrase is. 1853 
‘ C, Bede ’ Verdant Green i. x, I suppose the bills will come 
in some day or other, but the governor will see to them. 
x883 E. J. Goodman Too Curious vi, I will not fail to let you 
know.. how the governor Is going on, 

C. i856 Night in Workfu 37 ‘ Is this anything like wot 
you’ve lost, guv’ner?’ 

8 . Machinery, A self-acting contrivance for 
regulating the passage of gas, steam, water, etc., 
esp. the supply of any one of these to a machine, 
in order to ensure an even and regular motion. 

s:8i;9 Rees Cycl. XXIII. s. v. MilTwork^ These regulators 
[in a mill! are usually termed governors. 1835 J. Nichol- 
son Operat. Mechanic Governors or flying-balls are very 
frequently used in the wind-mills employed for grinding 
flour. 1832 Babbage Manuf, lii. (ed, 3) 27 That 

beautiful contrivance, the governor of the steam-engine. 
x849-so Weale etc. S.V., The governor is a 

machine for regulating and equalizing the flow of gas from 
the gasometers to the street-mains. 1864 <9, Buchanan <§• 
Co.'s Descr, List Machmery i. 53 The addition of a governor 
Or regulator for adjusting the supply of water to the wheel. 
1879 Dickens' Diet. London^ .s.v. Gas., The pressure of gas 
to a house is. .regulated by a wet governor. 

9 . A particular fly used in angling. 

1867 F. Francis Angling v\. {1880) 243 The Governor, .is 
a very useful fly on many waters. St. James's Gaz. 

21 June 6/2 The artificial Jiy known as the ‘governour', 
which is intended for an imitation of the ground bee. 

10 . attrih. and Conih. (chiefly sense 8), as gover- 
nor-apparahts ^ -burner.^ -house, -reed, -valve ; also 
governor-block, one of a pair of cast-iron blocks 
pivoted to the axle-clamp in the railway automatic 
compression-brake {Cent. Dictl), 

1865 Morning Star 3 Nov., The servants, .were employed 
putting up * *governor * apparatus on the pipes attached to 
the gasometer. 1891 Anthony's Phbtogr. Bull. IV. 346 A 
PeeWes’ ^governor burner, , forms an excellent arrangement. 
X893 Daily Nems 14 Oct. 7/7 The saving effected by needle 
governor burners, .will soon pay for their cost, 1895 Daily 
News 17 pec, 3/3 A fire . . occurred in the ^governor hou.se 
of Worthing Gasworks. 1892 Pall Mall G, 27 Apr. 7/2 
Regulated by a simple screw contrivance to vibrate at the 
exact rate of the distant tran.smitter or ''^governor reed. 
1873 Knight Diet. Mech.. *Geyvernor-valve, a valve in 
a steam-pipe operated by the governor to vary the area of 
steam. 

Go’vemor-ge’neral, A governor who has 
under him deputy- or lieutenant-governors. 

[1556 J. Heywood spider Sf F. xcv. 98 You (spiders] (welnie) 
brought flies : to graunt to agree, You : as head gouernou{rJs 
generall t>ee.] xs85 Lo. Buughley in Leycester Corr. (Cam- 
den 1844) 267 My lord of Leicester hath accepted the title 
of governor-generall of those provinces. 1684 Land. Gaz, 
No. 1979/3 The humble Address of Your Majesty’s Lieu- 
tenant and Governor-General of Your Colony and Dominion 
of Virginia. 1796 Morse Amer, Geog. 11. 453 Corfu the 
residence of the governor-general over all the other i.slands. 
1828 P. Cunningham N. S. Wales (ed. 3> 11. 303 New South 
Wales and Van Dieman’s Land are under the jurisdiction 
of a governor-general . . with a lieutenant-governor under 
him for each colony. 1854 Sib G. C. Lewis Lett, (1870) 281 
It Ls, certainly, a very singular accident, that a small society 
such as that of Merton should have sent out two successive 
Governors-General of Canada. 1858 J. B. Norton Topics 
As to how far the Governor-General [of India] has deserved 
well of his country, .it Ls difficult for me to form an opinion. 
Hence Go*v3raor-ge neralsliip, the office of 
governor-general ; also his terra of office. 

1833 T. Hook Widow ^ Marquess i, A blue riband, and 
the governor-generalship of India, were the marks at which 
he aimed, Athenstum 12 Feb. 255/1 The two years of 
his Governor-Generalship. 

Governorship (g»*v3ino.rJip}. [f, Goveunor 

1 . The office of a governor. 

1658 Bramhall Schisme garded xii. § i. 216 His (the 
Pope’s] First Movership and his First Governourship, 
are but generall unsignificant Termes. 1663 Perys Diary 
29 Apr., He ought to have expected and had the gover- 
norshlp upon the death or removal of the former governor. 
1828 P. Cunningham N. S. Wales (ed. 3) 11. 236 His merits 
could not have raLsed him to a governorship quite so 
quickly, unless he had founded a governorship himself, 
1859 Lang Wand. India 364 , 1 want the governorship . . at 
the Cape. *884 Baw Times 20 Sept. LXXVII. 346/2 Mr. 
Lloyd, the late warder in charge, having been promoted to 
the governorship of Huntingdon prison. 

2 . The exercise or tenure of the office of governor, 

1644 pRYNNE Sc Walker Fiennes's Trial 31 His Govern- 
ourship of Bristol 1, was the foundation of the impeachment. 
i8ia L. Hunt in Exa^niner 21 Sept. 602/1 This Foundation 
has. .attracted some, .attention, with respect to its governor- 
ship and economy. i883 B. W. Richardson Son of Star 
III. ix. 139 He hates governorship, and yet he continues to 

f overn. 1891 S. C. Scrivener Our Fields Cities 73 How 
0 they reconcile governorship of ten cities with Ch’ristian 
virtues if the governor Herod was properly called a fox ? 

Govemyl, variant of Govbbnail Obs. 

Gow, ? error for goll. variant of Gale sbC- 
*^8 Fhomo, Acaro, wilde Mirtleorgow. 

Gow, var. Gaw v. Obs., Sc. variant of Gtrrx. 
Gowazi (gau-anl, Sc. md. north, dial. Also 7 
goaan, [app. a dial variant of GollaxCd.] 

1 . A general name for various yellow or white 
6 eld flowers. When used without defining word, 
now always denoting the Common Daisy {Beilis 
perennis). 


XS70 Satir. Poems Reform, xv. 3 5© greinis, grow gray ; 
5e gowanis, dune, a 1605 Montgomerie Misc, Poems xli. 
10 The feildis ouerflouis With gouans that grouis. ^ X701 
J. Brand Orkney {1703) 31 We saw the pleasaute.st mixture 
of Gowans. .or Daisies white and yellow, .that ever we had 
occasion to see. 1785 Burns Death Dr. Hornbook xxiii, 
His braw calf-ward whare gowans grew, Sae white and 
bonie. 1802 Wordsw. Pdreavell 22 Thou, like the morning 
in thy saffron coat, Bright gowan, and marsh-marigold, 
farewell. 1812 J Wilson Agric. Re7ifrewsh. 136 (Jam.) 
Some of the prevailing weeds of the meadows and grass 
lands are. .ox-eje, or large white gowan. Chrysanthemum 
leucanthemum [etc.]. 1856 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 284 1’he 
hearts of these two old women are as fresh as gowans. 1895 
Crockett Mefi of Moss Hags i. i The dales and holms were 
pranked out with white hawthorn and broad gowans. 

2 . With qualifications, as Ewe Gowan, May 
Gowan, the Common Daisy ; Gule Gowan, the 
Corn Marigold ; Horse Gowan (see House 27c); 
Lucken Gowan, the Marsh Marigold ; Open 
Gowan, the Globe-flower; Witch Gowan, the 
Globeflower, also the Dandelion; Yellow Gowan, 
any species of Ranunculus, also applied generically 
to all the yellow flowers mentioned above. (See 
Britten and Holland Plant-n. 1878-86.) 

1721 Ramsay Ricky ^ Sandy 35 While on burn banks the 
Yellow Gowan grows. 1724 — Vftg, Laird ^ Kaiy, Well 
pou the daisies on the green The lucken gowans frae the 
bog. 18x0 Cromek Rem. Nithsdale Song no note. Witch- 
gowan floweys, are large yellow gowans, with a stalk filled 
with pernicious sap. 1842 Hardy in Proc. Berw. Nat, 
Club 11. No. X. 14 In Lanarkshire, .the phrase, yellow 
gowans, yet flourishes as the common name of the creeping 
meadow crowfoot [Ranunculus repens). Ibid, 19 note. Yell 
get round again, if ye had your fit (foot) on the May gowan. 
Hence Go'waned ///. a., full of gowans ; covered 
with gowans ; Q-o'wany a. « Gowaned. 

1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph, ii. ii, O Peggy !. .Sweeter 
than gowany glens or new mawn bay. a 1774 Fergu.sson 
Kings Birthday Poems (1845) 4 Doggies play and Iambics 
sport, On gowany braes, 1804 Tarras Poems 80 On 
yon gowan’d lawn she was seen, *8x8 Scott Hti. Midi. 
xlv, The green was even, gowany, and fair. x84x Fraser's 
Mag. XXIV. 351 They sat on the gowany bank. 1847 
J. Haluday Rustic Bard 265 Clear is Allan's siller stream. 
An’ sweet her gowan’d lea, 

Gowbin, variant of Gobbomt cb. Cbs.., gobbet. 
Goweht, variant of Gope Sc, Obs. 

Gowdge, obs. form of Gouge sb.^ 

Gow'^e. Sc, dial. [Local pronunciation of 
Goldy.] The fish Lallionymus Lyra. 

1810 Neh l List Fishes 4 (Jam.) CalHonymus Lyra, 
Dragonet; Chanticleer, or Gowdie. 1836 Yahrell BrU, 
Fishes I. 261 I’he Gemmeous Dragonet. Yellow Skulpin, 
Cornwall. Gowdie. Scotland, 

Gowdy, Sc. [? = Goldi (lccks^.] Used only 
in phr. Heels o-wer gowdy: see Heel sb.'^ 15 b. 
Gowe, var. Gaw v , Obs, ; obs, f. Gove v . Sc, 
Gower, Gowem(e, obs. ff. Giaoue, Govern. 
Gowff (gouf), V. Sc, [Connected with gowff 
Golf .y^.] tram. To strike. 

a 1796 Burns Song, When Gmilford good vx. But word an’ 
blow, North, Fox, and Co. Gowned Vvillie like a ba’, nan. 
Gowflf, variant of Gope, Golf. 

Qowge, variant of Gouge. 

Gowife, variant of Gope Sc. Ohs. 

Gowk (gouk), sb. Orig. Sc. and north, dial, 
4-6 gok(e, 5-6 gowke, golk, (6 Sc. goilk), 6-8 
gouke, 6-9 gouk, 7- gowk. [a. ON, gankr « 
OE. gPac (see Yekb), OHG. gouh (MtiG, gouckf 
G. gauch) OTeut. ^gauko-%.\ 

1 . The cuckoo. 

cx^zS Song 5 in Rel. Afti, I. agr, I ga gowlende a-bowte, 
al so so dos a goke [rttne^vord bok J. ? a X400 Morte A rih. 
027 Thare galede gowke one greuez ftiile lowde, c 1450 
Holland H<nvlat Ixiv, The Tuchet and the gukkit Goik. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 161/2 A Goke (A. A Goke, A Gotoo), 
cuculus. 1300 20 Dunbar Poems xxxiii. 77 The golk, the 

f ormaw, and the gled, Beft him with buffettis quhill he 
led- 15^ Turner Avium Prsecip Hist. D 3 b, De cvcvlo 
. . Atiglicd a cukkouu, & a gouke. 1688 R. Holme A rmoury 
II. 274/2 The Cuckow is in some parts of England called 
a Gouke. 1786 Burns Lei. to R. Muir 20 Mar., I hope, 
some time before we hear the gowk, to have the pleasure of 
seeing you at Kilmarnock. X84X Selby in Prve. Berw. 
Nat. Cltd 1. No. 9, 233 T'he numbers of the cuckoo or 
gowk [Cucj/lus canorus) which visit us. 188a Lane, Gloss., 
Gor^vk, the cuckoo. 

2 , A fool : a half-witted person. [So G. gauch.} 
ax6o$ Polwart Fly ting w. Montgomerie 2^ Gowke, wyt 
mee not to gar thee greit ; Thy trading, truiker, I sail tame, 
ai6os Montgomerie Sonn. Ixx. 9 Art thou a god? No— 
hot a gok disguysit. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Skeph. v. i, What 
ails thee, gowk ! to rnak sae loud ado ? 1777 Brand Pop. 
Antiq. (1840) 1 . X39 April Gouks. 1793 Burns Heron 
Ballads iv, A lord may be a gjouk, Wi' ribbon, star, and a* 
that <2x8x0 Tannahill Poems 2t The gowk's 

possest I ween. x8j^ R S. Surtees Ask Mamma xliv. 
196 A gowk of an Englishman, who gained an audience 
under a mistaken notion, 2893 * Q.' [Couch] Delect. Ducky 
134 You gowk I 

3 . Phrases. To give the gowk to ; to befool. To 
hunt the gowk : to go oa a fooPs errand. 

1728 Ramsay Mercuty in Quest of Peace 8c Has Jove 
then sent me amang thir fowk, Cry'd Hermes, here to hunt 
the gowk? 'laxZoQ S^et Willie xxt. in Finlay Sc, Bail. 
(tSc^) II. 66 Ye hae gien me the gowk, Annet, But I'll gie 
you the scorn. 

4 . attrib. and Comb. esp. with gen. gowBs, as 
gowk's-errand - fooVs-errand (see Errand 2 c) ; 


gowk (’s) -meat, gowk-oats (see quots.) j gowk®s 
-spittle = Cuckoo-spit ^ ; gowk’s-sterm, f {a) a 
storm of short duration ; (/>)a spring gale which 
occurs at the time of the cuckoo’s arrival. Also 
gowk-like a., foolish. 

1823 Corbett Petticoat Tales I. 227 ‘Somebody’, con- 
tinued Robin, ‘sent them on a *gowk’s errand, to look 
for smuggled whiskey in my house 1823 I.ockhart Reg, 
Dalton i. 234 Though Archjr Keith might have done a very 
*gowk-like thing when he joined their cloth [etc.]. 1778 
Lightfoot Scot. (1792) 238 Wood Sorrel, Anglis. 

‘’Gouke-meat, Scoiis. 1879 Britten & Holland 
217 Gowk (or Gowks) Meat. i. Orchis mascula and O, 
Morio. 2. Oxalis Acetosella. 1893 Northumbid. Gloss., 
*Go7vk-oats. late sown oats. The season for sowing oats 
is usually during the month of March. When by chance 
the sowing is delayed till April they are gowk-oats. 1824 
Mactaggart Gallottid. EncycL, "^Gowk-spittles, a white 
frothy matter common on the leaves of plants, about 
the latter end of the summer and beginning of autumn. 
1847 J. Wilson Chr. North (1857) I. 138 The slaver of 
gowk s-spittle. 1594 Huntly Let to Earl Angus in Tytler 
Hist. Scot 11864) IV. 225 [Huntly spoke of the king’s 
rumoured campaign as likely to turn out a] ‘ *gowk’s storm *. 
<511691 Sir S. Mackenzie (1721) 70 That being done 
he hop’d that this was but a gowk storm. 1849 W. Thomp- 
son Nat. Hist. Birds Iret'l. 357 The peasantry look 
forward with the greatest interest every spring for what 
they call the ‘Gowk (cuckoo) Storm’, that takes place 
about the end of April or the ’oeginning of May, when the 
note of this bird is heard. 1899 H, C. Hart in Trans. 
Phil. Soc. II The portion shed from the plant and driven 
ashore by May storms, usually by that storm known as the 
‘ cuckoo storm ' or ‘ gowk storm *. 

Gowk(gauk), rare. Also 6 gouk. pf.prec.; 
bur goukh iu the first quot. may be a spelling 
of guckis : see Gucic v.] intr. To stare foolishly. 

1513 Douglas Aeneis vni. Prol. 94 Sum goukis quhill the 
glas pyg grow full of gold 5it. 1873 Miss Broughton 
Nancy IL 154 Bobby, Tou-Tou and I, having no one to., 
gowk amorously up at us, are sitting in a row in our pew. 

Gowked(gauked),///.<2..S'A Forms: figouket, 
7 gowkit, 8 gonked, goukife, 9 gowket, 7- 
gowked. [app. an alteration of Gucked, assimi- 
lated to Gowk.J Foolish. 

a 1605 Montgomerie Fly ting w. Polwart 88 ^our gryses 
grun^ie is graceless and gowked. ^ 1622 [Scot] Course Con- 
fomnitie ii. 27 'I'heir appardl, their trayns, fleshly pleasure, 
and gowkit gloriositie. 1637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) 1. 
331 Vet there is no gowked (if 1 may so speak) nor fond 
ioue in Christ. 1790 Morison Poems 187 Fool goukit chield» 
sic .stuff as that to true. 

Hence Go*wkedly adv., ©o-wkedness. 
c 1570 *\rbuthnot in Pinkerton Maitland Poe^ns (1786) 
141 Alace, men hes the wyit ! That geves sa gouketlie Sic 
rewleris onperfyte. 1883 G. Macixjnai D D. Grmit I. xxiv. 
257 Mrs. Brookes paused, lost in contemplation of the 
gowkedness of Eppy. 

t Gowl, Obs. Also 6 goule, goawle. See 
also Golk, Gool. [a. OB'. gouk, gok (mod. guetik) 
L. gula throat.] 

1 . 1 he throat. Also, the front of the neck. 

1513 Dchjglas Mneh ix» ix. 86 Or as a ravanus bludy 

wolf throu slycht Hyntis in his gowl. Ibid, x. xii. 94 Joiful 
he bradis tharon dwpituusly, Wyth gapand goule. 1565 
Golding Ovid's Met. vi. 139 I'heir voices still are hoarse 
and harsh, their throats have puffed goawles. 

2 . (See quot. 1893 ; cf. L. fauces.) 

1638 H. Adamson filnses Threnodk y\, 177 From thence 
we, passing by the Windie gowk, Did make the hollow 
rocks with echoes yowle. x%3 Norihutnbld. Gloss., G&wli 
Gool, a hallow passage or pass between hills, 

©owl (gu-ul), Cc. and north, dial, [f, Gowl 
V-^ A howl, a yell, a loud cry. 

180$ Water Kelpie in Whitelaw Bk.Sc. Ballads (1873) 504 
The tronbltt pool conyeyit the gowl Down to yon echoia 
rock. X862 J. Brow'N in Illusir. Melbourne Post 26 July, 
Anyljody, even a lieggarj by a gotid, and a threat of eye, 
could send him off howling. 1878 Cuutbld. Gloss., Cotvl, 
the howl of a dog. i8m Crockett Raiders 377, 1 .. burst 
out in a kind o’ gowl o’ anger. 

©owl (guul), Obs. exc. dial. Also 7, 9 
goul. [Possibly connected with ON. gul-r yellow,] 
A gummy secretion in the eye. (Cf. Goujnd.) 

X663 Cotton Srarron. tv, (1741) 125 I'he Page was got as 
far as Atlas Back on his way,^ ere he could free 'um From 
Gowl and Matter, fit to see him. x88a Lane. Gloss., Goul, 
a yellow secretion in the eyes of children. 

Hence t a , full of ‘ gowl ’. Obs. 

x6ot Wekver Mirr. Mart. B iij, With that [ stretcht my 
Urns along the bed, Hauing no power to ope my gowlie eyes. 
Gowl (guui), Chiefly *5^. and north, dial. 
Forms: 4 groulein, 5 gole, 9 dial, goal, goul, 7 
gule, 5- gowl. fa. ON. gauia. peril, an extended 
form, with -/- suffix, of the root "^gau-, ON. goyja 
(i—'^gaujan) to bark. But cf. Yuwl.] intr. To 
howl, yell, cry bitterly or threateningly ; also, to 
whine. Said of men and animals. 

c 1300 Ham/ok 164 He greten, and gouleden. X340 Ham- 
POLK Pr.Consc. 477 Unnethes es a child born fully pat itne 
bygynnes to goule and cry. c 1375 .SV. Leg. Saints, CTeffient 

f Scho gouijrt, & grat. & raw« htr hare. 14.. Twidale's 
is, (1893) 11:79 R® gowled, he was fulle wo. 

ct4zs Wyntoon Cron, iv. xxiv, 2096 Hundys . . gowland in 
ret multytude. XS52 Lyndesay Mormrche 5487 Wylde 
ristis . . Gowland with mony gryslye grone. 1802 R. 
Anderson Cufulmrld. Ball. 53 Our Jenny she gowled, ay, 
like ought. x8x3 Hogg Queen's Wake, Kilmeny (1814) 
183 The lion, .gowled at the carle, and chased him away, 
189s Lakeland Iceland Gloss,, Gowl, to cry with a whine, 
as a dog does,' 


GOWL, 


823 


GOWNSMAN, 


h. transf, oftliewind. 

1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc.y ‘<9 Sieer her Let’s have 
pleasure while we’i*e able. .And let wind and weather gowl. 
1855 Robinson IVkiidy Gioss,, Gonl or Goal, to blow in 
strong draughts, as wind through a narrow passage. 1886 
Stevenson Kidnapped xxvi. 271 When the wind gowls in 
the chimney and the rain tirls on the roof. 

Hence G-owling vl>L sb. and pf4. a. 

1340 Hampole Pr, Consc. 6109 |?e day of gretyng and 
goulyng. 13.. Minor Poems fr. Peruon MS. xxxiii. 248 
Goulyng and grisbatyng of tethe. 14. . Ttmdale''s Pis. 
(1893) 398 Cryyng and golyng and dolfulle dynne. c 1430 
Holland Howlat iv, At the quhilk he [an Howlat] couth 
owe, And made gowlyne. 1513 Douglas Mneis vi. ix. 50 
urnyng, granyng, gowlyng, and duleful beir. 1533 Lynde- 
SAY Monarcke 6008 Thare salbe gowlyng and gretyng. 1630 
Minutes Aberdour Sess. in, Ross Aberdour (1885) 326 He 
heard one great guleing voice and dinne in the hoHow. 1786 
Burns Ded. to G. Hainilton 96 May ne’er misfortune’s 
gowling bark Howl thro’ the dwelling o’ the Clerk 1 

CxOWl j Ohs, exc. dial. [f. Gowl 
tram. To stop up with ‘gowl’. 

1637 Bp. Hall Kern. Prophaneness 32 There is a kind of 
earthliness in the best eye, whereby it is gouled up. 18S6 
S. W. Line. Gloss s.v., Her eyes have been clean gowled up. 
Gowl, obs. form of Gavel sh.^ 
c 1380 R, Brunne's Handl. Synne 2394 (Dulwich MS.) It 
is bo}>e gowl & hefte. 

Gowl, variant of Ghoul ; oBs. form of Gull. 
Gowlan, variant of Golland. 

Gowlare, gowler, variants of Gaveller. 

£•1380 R. Brunne's Handl. Synne 2419 (Dulwich MS.) 
Jif hou of ony gowlere with wrong a-wey his good here. 
Gowle, variant of Gavel sb}- 
Gowlfe, obs. form of Gulp. 

Gowl- l)es, -is, -ys, obs. forms of Gules. 
Gowlon, variant of Golland. 

Gowme, obs. form of Gum. 

Gowhl (gaim), sb. Forms: 4-6 gotin(e, 4-7 
gowiL3, (6 Sc. gounn, 8-9 vulgar 4- 

gown. [a. OF. goime, gone, gonne fern., a Com. 
Rom. word = Pr. gona, OSp. gona. It. gonna med. 
L. gunna, used in the 8th c. by St. Boniface for a 
garment of fur permitted to elderly or infirm monks. 
A late L. gunna ‘skin, for’, is quoted from a 
scholiast on Verg. Georg, in. 383, and in Byzantine 
Gr. 70wa is common as the name of a coarse gar- 
ment, sometimes described as made of skins. 

The origin of the Rom, word i.s obscure. Some scholars 
regard it as of Celtic origin, comparing the Welsh gwn, 
Irish ‘lacerna’, which are referred by Stokes ( Pick’s 
Idg. Wb.^ II. 281) to an OCeltic *v(houm., f, vo- (= Gr. vtto 
under) + root on- to clothe (cf. L. ex-u-ere,^ ind-ztSre, 
snb’il'Cula). But Loth \Rev. Celt. XX. 353) raises phono- 
logical objections, and believes the Wel.sh word to be adopted 
from Eng. (as are the_ Irish gi'mn, Gael, gim, 'hia.nx goon). 
In any case the Celtic origin of the Rom. word does not 
seem to accord with the geographical probabilities. Albanian 
has gun? cloak, but it is uncertain whether this is native or 
adopted from Gr.] 

1 . A loose flowing upper garment worn as an 
article of ordinary attire. 

a. By men. (See also senses 3 and 4.) 

13., E. E. A Hit. P. B. 145 pow art a gome vngoderly in 
kat goun febele. 1375 Barbour Brtice xix. 352 A gown on 
his annyng he had. c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 904 Syr, 
■what Robe or govn pleseth it yow to were to day? 1483 
Act % Rick. Ill, c. T2 § I No Merchant Stranger . . shall 
bring into this Realm .. Clasps for Gowns, 1532-3 Act 24 
Hen, Vlll, c. 13 No man vnder the degree of a barons sonne 
. .shall weare any maner of veluet in their gownes. a x ^6 
C’tess Pembroke Ps. cxlviii. v, You, that proud of native 
gown Stand fresh and tall to see. 1607 Shaks. Timon m. 
vi. 120, I haue lost my Gowne, 1S15 Elphinstone Acc, 
CaHbul{^t'^i,d) \l.im He wears an Uzbek shirt and a gown, 
over which is a girdle. 

b. By women. In mod. use, a garment fitting 
close to the upper part of the body with flowing 
skirts ” Frock 4. 

In the i8ih c. it was the ordinary word ; subsequently it 
was to a great extent superseded in colloquial use by dress, 
but has latterly been somewhat more common, e,sp. ^ in 
fash'onable use, as applied to a dress with .some pretension 
to elegance, and in Comb, as dbiner-, tecv-goiun. In the U.S, 
it has always been ihe current word. 

1397 in Dugdaie Monasticon Angl. (1846) IV. 194 Quod 
non utantur ,, jupis Anglice gounes, <zz43o Knt, de la. 
Tour (1868) 65 This woman had tenne diuerse gownes and 
as mani cotes. 13 . Adam Bel <§• Clym of Clough 73 in 
Rit-son Anc. P. P. 8 They gave to her a ryght good goune. 
1557 To dels Misc, (Arb.) 198 Girt in my giitlesse gowne, 
as I sit here and sow. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. iv. ii. 81 
Quicke, quicke, weele come dresse you straight: put on 
the gowne the while. 1663 Pepys Diary 10 Nov,, The 
Queene .. hath bespoke her.self a new gowne. 1716 Lady 
M. W. Montagu Let. to Ciess Mar 8 Sept., I have not yet 
been at Court, being forced to stay for my gown. 1750 H. 
Walpole Lett. H. Mann (1834) II. ccxiii. 330 Several 
women have made Earthquake gowns — that is warm gowns 
to sit out of doors all tonight. iSoi Mar. Edgeworth 
Ajtgelina m. {,iZyd) 48 Betty Williams’ heavy foot was set 
upon the train of Clara’s gown. 1836 Mrs. Browning 
Leigh 1.5 Women .. With rosy children hanging on their 
gowns. tSBz Miss Braddon Mt. Royal III. viii. 162 There 
is no end to the variety of her gowns. 

o- A?- 

1386 C’tf-ss Pembroke Ps. lxxiv. xvi, The winters fro.sty 
gowne. a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. PoemsSRVs. (1711) 15/1 
In gloomy gowns the stare this loss deplore. 

1 2. == DrekSsing gown, Nightgown. Obs. 

*597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iii. ii. 197 Come, thou sshalt go to 
the Warres in a Gowne : we will haue away thy cold. 172a 


De Foe Col. fack (1840) 216, I came down .. in my gown 
and slippers. 1762 Goldsm. Cit, W. Ixxvii, p 4 The nobility 
receiving company in their morning gowns. 1778 Jamp:s 
Diss. P'evers (ed. 8) 40 On Saturday morning, about three 
o’clock, it was observed his breast had sweated through his 
shirt and gown. 

3 . Used as the name of the flowing outer garment 
worn by the ancients, esp. the Roman toga. Hence 
after Roman usage : ‘The dress of peace * (J.). 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 243 Virgil clepeb the Ro- 
mayns togati ; bat beeb men i-clobed in gownes. Ibid V. 293 
He was i-cloped in a consuls gowne \L,. irabea'\. 1612 Davies 
Why Ireland, etc, (1747) 129 After that the Roman attire 
grew to be in account, and the gowne to be in use among 
them. 1627 May Lucan 11. 409 His best attire rough 
gownes, such as of old Was Roman weare- 1638 Dryden 
Cromw. XX, He Mars deposed, and arms to gowns made 
yield. 1701 tr. Le C lore's Prim. Fathers (*702) 287 The 
Rhetorical Exerci.ses which Young Men applied themselves 
to, when they had put on the thorough White Gown— that 
is, at Seventeen or Eighteen Years of Age. 1887 Bowen 
Virg. AEneid 1. 282 Lords of the world, thy Romans, the 
race cf the glorious gown. 

4 . A more or less flowing outer robe indicating 
the wearer’s office, profession, or status ; 

a. as worn by the holder of a civil or legal or 
parliamentai-y office, e. g. an alderman, a judge, 
magistrate ; also collect, the magistracy. Furred 
gown : that worn by an alderman, 

1377 Langl. P, PL B. xni. 227 And fewe robes I fonge or 
furred gounes. i486 Surtees Misc. vi888) 53 The Maire 
and Aldex-raen, cled in long gownys of skarlet. 1596 Spen- 
ser State Irel. 49 The person that is gowned, is by his 
gown put in minae of gravitie. 1623 Fletcher Beggars 
Bush II. ij To the field we are not prest ; Nor are called 
into the Powne, to be troubled with the Gowne! 1681 
Dryden Abs. Achit. 193 Oh, had he been content to 
serve the Crown, With Virtues only proper to the Gown. 
1785 WoLCOT iP. Pindar) Whs. 1816 I. 80 Skinner in his 
aldermanic gown. 1820 Byron Mar. Faliero v. iii, Robed 
in their gowns of state. 1842 Browning Pied Piper iii, 
And as for our Corporation — shocking 7'o think we buy 
gowns lined with ermine For dolts that can't or won’t deter- 
mine [etc.]. i885 Manch. Exam. 14 Jan. 5/6 Mr. Peel . .wore 
a wig, but had not yet donned tiie flowing gown which is the 
distinguishing mark of his office [the Speakership]. 1888 
Bryce Amer. Commw. (1889) !• 227 The justices [of 

the Supreme Court] wear black gowns. 

b. as distinctive of the legal or clerical profes- 
sion. Hence, The profession itself, and collect, 
the members of it. \ Lawyer of both gowns \ one 
versed in both common and ecclesiastical law. 

1564 Brief Exam, iij b, The Gowne that you .. 

would so gladly minister in, .seemeth to come eythcr from 
Turkes or Papistes. x6oi Shaks. Twel. N. iv. ii. i, I 
prethee put on this gown, and this beard, make him beleeue 
thou art Sir Topas the Curate. 1641 Bp. Lincoln Sp. 24 
May in Cobbett Pari. Hist, (1807 - II. 798 Galvin and Beza, 
whilst they lived, carried all the counsel of the state of 
Geneva under their own gowns. 1641 ir E. Dering Sp. 
on Relig. 20 Nov. xiv. (1642) 63 Lawyers of both Gownes. 
1649 Milton Eikon. xvi, How constantly the Preist puts on 
his Gown and Surplice, so constantly doth his prater put 
on a servile yoak of Litnrgie. 1682 Dryden Medal 306 
'['he Cut-throat Sword and clamorous Gown shall jar. 1697 
tr. C'iess D'Atinoy's Trav. (1706) 101 It is a surprizing 
thing, the number of Employs for men of the Sword and 
the Gown, which his Majesty every day bestows.^ 1708 
Brit. Apollo No. 84. i '2 The Gown was the Intention of 
your Studies. 1770 Goldsm. Des. Vill. i84_ Children .. 
pluck’d his gown, to share the good man’s smile. 1784 J. 
Potter Virt. Villagers II, 135, I have now taken the gown 
[i.e. holy orders], agreeable to my good father’s wishes. 
1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiii. III. 250 His gown was torn 
to shreds over his head; if he had a prayer book in his 
pocket it was burned. Mod.^ {N. Lmci) He goes as gain ’and 
popery as he can wi’out bevin’ his gown pulled off. 

Jig, 1601 Shaks. All's Well t. lii. 99 It [hone-Stie] will 
weare the Surplis of humilitie ouer the blacke-Gowne of a 
higge heart. 

e. as the distinctive costume of a member of a 
University, varying in form, colour, etc., with the 
academical standing or degree of the wearer (as 
in phr. f man of his gozan). Cap and gown (see 
CAP4b). 

1663 Medela Medic. 253 It is not a Gown, or 

Degrees taken in Universities, which constitute the Phy- 
sician, 1668 Maynwaring Compl, Physitimi 169 By their 
pragmatick Insolencies and upbraiding men of the Gown. 
1707 Guinnet in Hearne Collect. 23 Dec. lO. H. S.) II. 84 
The Exercises, that are appointed Gentlemen of his Gown. 
1748 Johnson Va^iity Hum. Wishes 138 7’he strong con- 
tagion of the gown. 1764 Oxford Sausage 30 My Wife’s 
Ambition and rny own Was that this Child should wear a 
Gown. £11839 PRaed Poems (1864) II. isr A scholar, in 
my cap and gown. t86S M. Academ, Org. iv. 

72 The scholar’s gown, now a robe of honour, was a badge 
of social inferiority. 

6. collect, sing. The resident members of a Uni- 
versity. Now only without article and in opposi- 
t tion to town. 

1659 Wood Life (O. H. S.) I. 292 Challenging also the 
gowne it self to oppose what they did and said. 1764 
Ctxford .Sausage 17 Ben Tyrrell, Cook of high Renown, To 
please the Palates of the Gown, At Three-pence each, makes 
Mutton-Pies. 1828 Sporting Mag. XXL 428 Parties of 
five or .six, both ‘ gown ’ and ‘ town , were parading abreast. 
1854 ‘ C. Bede ’ Verdant Green n. iii, When Gown was 
absent, Town was miserable. 1891 Poll Mall G. 30 May 
4/3 ‘ Town ' and * Gown * joined in harmony. 

6 . atirib. and Comb.^ 2 l'& gown-piece, -skirt, -sleeve, 
-tail ; gown-boy, a boy belonging to a scholastic 
foundation, esp. to that of the Charterhouse; 
t gown-cloth., a piece of material to make a 


gown ; t gown- crook, a hook on which gowns 
are hung ; gown-fashion adv., after the fashion 
of a gown ; t gown- rule, civilian government (in 
Rome); f gown-sept, the clan or nation of the 
gov^n ox toga. (^ = 1^. gens togatai). 

1558 Thackeray Newcomes I. ii. 18 , 1 ba've seen bis name 
carved upon the *Gown Boys’ arch. 1886 Sir F. H, Doyle 
Remiu. 29 A gown-boy at the Charterhouse, c 1386 
Chaucer Sompn. T. 544 'J'hou shalt haue anon A *goune 
clooth. 1432 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) L 337 
The .said prouost shal yif to the said Robert, .yerly duryng 
his lyf a gownecloth in sute with his gentilmen. 1349 
H. Hall Eliz. Age (18S6) 191 A gowne clothe for George 
Darrell.. xl®. 1373 Richmond. Wills (Surtees 1853) 235 To 
ye wyfe of Wiliam my son . .a pare of *gowne krokes. 1891 
Miss Dowie Girl in Karp. 13 Their coarse white linen 
dresses, made *gown-fashion in one piece. 1821 Blackw. 
Mag. VIII. 616 The spangled *gown-piece, fancy-figured 
o’er. 1851 Mayhew Lond. Labour I. 374 The gown-pieces 
were rolled loosely together. 1627 May Lucan vii. 71 
[Cicero] In whose *gown-rule fierce Catiline did feare The 
peaceful! axes. 1383 Stanyhurst Mneis 1. (Arb.) 27 luno 
.. with mee newlye shal enter In leage with Romans, and 
*gowne.sept charelye tender. 1870 Morris Earthly Par, 
II. HI. 85 Holding her *gownskirt in her hand. 1894 — 
Wood beyond PVor/d x. 59 She . . hastily covered up her legs 
with her gown-skirt. £: i489 Caxton Blancha^-dyn -fiX. tx 
Vnto hym she gaffe one of her ‘gowne sleues. 1889 T. 
Hardy Mayor Caste rbridge iv, A woman with her gown- 
sleeve.s rolled up. 1772 Ann. Reg. 213 Her legs and hands 
tied, and her *gown tail muffled over her head. _ 181B Scott 
Hri. Midi, xvii, I , . canna climb up to that high window 
to see sae muckle as her gown-tail. 

Hence f G-o'wiiist, one wbo is entitled to wear 
a gown ; G-o'wnlet nonce-wd., a small gown. 

1586 Warner Alb. Eng. v. xxvii. (1589) 120 'Those inricht 
our Gowne.sts. 1890 Sarah Duncan Social pepartztre 107 
Cuddling her small person up . . in her swathing gownlet. 

Gown (guun), V. [f. Gown 
1 tratis. To dress in a gown. 

c 1485 Dighy Myst, [1882) v. 726 Here entrithe vj. lorours 
in a siue gownyde with hoodes a-bowte her neckes. 1592 
Warner Alb. Eng. vii. xxxvii. (1612) 186 Bhnpson and 
Dudley, fur’d Esquiers, more harmefull being gown’d, 
Rowlands Whole Crew Gossips 22 Nay lie be sworne it 
makes my purse-strings cracke,To ruffle her in her pride, and 
gowne her backe. 1700 Dryden Fables, Florver ^ Leaf 161 
In velvet white as snow the troop was gown’d. 1842 Tenny- 
son Gardem'Vs Dan. 125 Gown’d in pure white .. she stood. 
1890 Mrs. Hungerford Born Coquette I. viii. 73 Should 
she elect to gown herself in the latest Paris fashions. 

iransf. and 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. xii. 67 Th’ yuorie 
in golden mantle gownd. 1633 P. Fletcher Pise. Eel. v. ii, 
The warmer sunne bis bride hath newly gown’d.^ a 1850 
R0.SSKTTI Dante *S* Circ. i. (1874) 206'l'he man who in Love’s 
robe is gowned May say that Fortune smiles upon his lot. 
2 . intr.iox refl. To put on a gown. 

1896 Durham Univ. jfrnl. XII. 81 One or two mep in 
different parts of the Hall who had not gowned were politely 
requested to do so. 

Gownd, vulgar form of GowN'. 

Gownde, variant of Gound Obs. 

Gowned (gaund),/^/. a. [f. Gown z?. 4- -ID 1.] 

1. Dressed in a gown, in various senses of the word. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i. xix. 5 A noble crew about them 

waited round Of sage and .sober peres, all gravely gownd. 
1617 Moryson Itin. in. 171 The Venetians are gowned, yet 
by night going to visit their Mistress«.s, weare short Spanish 
cloakes. 1631 Jer. Taylor Serm.Jor Yean. xvii. 215 "Well 
might all the gowned Romans fear when Pompey fled. <*1764 
R. Lloyd Poetry Professors 113 These sons of gowned ease 
Proud of the plumage of Degrees. 1805 Wordsw. Prelude 
HI. (1850) 7S Happy is the gowned youth, Who only misses 
what I missed, 1888 Amy Levy Reuben Sachs xi. 162 T heir 
gorgeously gowned and bejewelled women. 

absol. 1885 Century Mag. XXIX. 508 Shall we begrudge 
the wigged and gowned their rations of wit ? 
f 2 . a. Used as the equivalent of D. togdta 
{fdbulct)^, fkit epitbet of the class of plays that 
dealt with Roman characters and incidents, b. 
Gowned war, warfare \ ‘warfare’ waged in the 
law-courts. (Cf. Gowir 3, 4b.) Obs. 

^ 1640 SoMNER Antiq. Canierb. 207 One equally experienced 
i in both warfares, the armed and gowned. (Z 1661 TIolvday 
Juvenal 1 Shall one sweat, Whiles his gown’d comique 
; scene he does repeat ? 1663 Cowley Ag? ic. Wks. (1684) 105 
The Camps of Gowned War. 

Gownsman (gau-nzman). Also 6-8 gown- 
man. [f. Gown sb. -f- Man ; cf. craft(s)man, 
drmeghtispnan, sword\f)nian, etc.] 
t i. (Used to translate L. togdtusi) An adult 
Roman; a Roman as distinguished from one of 
another nation. Obs. 

1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 443 He called Lucullns, 
Xerxes the Gownman, as if lie would have said, Xerxes the 
Roman. Ibid. 939 Four years after that, he became a 
Gownman, though he were but young. 

2 . One wearing the gown, or ‘dress of peace’ 
(cf. Gown sb. 3 and L. iogatus)\ a civilian, in contra- 
distinction to a soldier. 

1607-12 Bacon Ess., Seditions Sf Troubles (Arb.) 414 But 
lett such one, be an assured one . . holding good Corres- 
pondence with the gowne Men. 1643 Wither Campo Musm 
IS The Gownman, must a Swordrnan, learne to be. 1699 
T. C[ockman1 Tally's Offices (1706)77 _Tiie Publick receives 
as much Benefit from Gownsmen . . as it doth from Soldiers, 
^19 D’Urfey Pills II. 253 Let the politick Gown-man 
Tread the Maze.s of the State. 1757 Burke Ahridgtn. Eng. 
Hist. Wk.s. X. 4S5 It was rather a military spirit, than that 
of the gownman. 1739 Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) IV, lx. 516 
The soldieiy. . were more desirous of serving under a young 
prince of spirit and vivacity than under a committee of 
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.talking gown-men. 1849 Macaulay //ij!?. ix. II, 485 
Military men are seldom di posed to take counsel with 
gownsmen on military matters. 

3 . One who wears a gown as an indication of liis 
office, profession, or standing, a. A member of 
the legal profession ; a lawyer, barrister, or judge. 

1627 May Lj/can ni. tss To play the Gowneman nosv He 
had forgot. 1673 Kirkman Cit 174 Instead of 

Oown-men pleading at the Bar, they found Sword-men 
fighting at tlie Barriers. «i73S To. Lansdovv.n'e Poems^ 
Beauiy Sf Law 35 Was’t a vain promise and a gownman’s 
He? 1838 Poi.soN Law ^ L. 60 He w'as a legal monk, a 
cloistered gownsman. 

b. A member of the clerical profession ; a clergy- 
man, Now rare, 

1641 Shirley Cardinal m. iii. (165a) ao But let the purple 
Gown man place his engins I' th’ dark that wounds me, 
3671 M. Bkuce Good Nezvs in Evil T, (1708) 24 You w'ill 
not haunt the companie of Betrayers of Him, call them 
Gown-men, or call them Kirk-men as they will. 3697 Van- 
brugh Reiafise v. iii, Lory, take care of this reverend gown- 
man in the next room a little, 1794 Mathias Purs, Lit. 
(1798) 53 Levite gownsmen huggxi their ignorance. iSai 
Joanna Bailuh ilietr. LiX~, Co/umdus xl, A mission'd 
gownsman o’er the sea Was sent. 3855 Macaulay / i A/. 
Eng, xvi. HI, 627 A gownsman who pushed himself into a 
battle, .strongly excited William’s spleen, 

e. A member of a nniveisity; often in contrast 
with lotmsma^t. Gownsman of the foundation =■ 
FOUNDATIONEII. 

1665 Needham Medela Medic. 249 The idle sort of 
Gownmen, lazing in their Studies over the Pagan Books of 
Institutions, ridyo Hobbes Dint Co///. Xrtaw (1840) 144 
Book.s which are commonly read l.jy gownmen, 3688 Smi th 
in Magd. Colt, tif fas. // { 0 , H. o.J 24.3 Gownsmen of the 
Foundation. 3721 Amherst Terrag Fil. ii, (ed. 3) 10 Tlie 
traiierous gown-men proceeded gradually from one corrup- 
tion to another. 37S0 W. Dood Poems {1767) 38 The bevy 
bright of gown.smen blythe. 1791 ^ G. Gambado’ Ann, 

Horsem. vit. (1809)96 My dear Miss S will perhaps ride 

away with some other Gownsman. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. 
Poor Relations^ Tlie distance between the gownsmen and 
the townsmen., is carried to an excess. 1889 Jessobp 
Coming of Friars vi. 277 The townsmen .soon discovered 
that the gownsmen were gainers by the new plan. 

f d. A member of a immicipal corporation. Ohs, 
1^5 Otway Alcibtndes 1. i, (1687) 6 Heavy Gown-rnen 
clad in formal Furr.s. i68x Lend, Gaz, No. 1656/2 'I’he 
Mayorand Aldermen..together M’ith the Common Councel, 
and all the Gown men of that Corporation, to the number 
of about fourscore. 

4 . Sc, = Beadsman 2 b, rare^K 

1886 Stevenson Kidnapped xv. 138 Our lowland beggars 
— even the gownsmen themselve.s, who beg by patent— had 
a louting, flattering way with tliem. 

Gowp, Sc. form of Gulp sh. and v, 

Gowpesx (gau'p&i), -SV. and dial. Forms : 3 
goupynes (//.), 6-7 gopin(g, 6-9 gowpirpg, 
(8 gapen, gouppen, 9 gowpan, 7, 9 goppen), 8-9 
goup8B,-iii,gowpon, [a. ON.^zz///? 2 (Norw.flial. 
gaupn, Sw. go fen, Da. gievn^ gisvn, in the Diet, of 
1802) = OliG. caufana (MHG. goufeii), Cf. Yep- 

8EN. 

The original .sense of the Teut. w rd was prob. the .single 
hand hollowed, the sense of ‘double handful ’ being expre.ssed 
by the plural. The ON. word seems to occur only as pi. ; 
in mod. Scand. dialect.s the sing, isiused, with varying .sense, J 

1 . The two hands placed together so as to form 
a bowl (t formerly ji/. in the same sense L Ilence, 
usually, as much as can be contained in the hands 
so placed ; a “ double handful \ 
c 1325 Gloss, tv. de Biblesw, in Wright Voc. \gj note, 
(Sloane MS.) Amadous les mayns, voidesi ou yleyns, ICn 
Fraunz apeiloin le.s gileyns \_glossed by goupynes], 1336 
Bkllknden Boece's Hist, Scot. iiSar) I. p. Iviii, Bot gevis 
ane gowpin, orellis .sum thingis mair abrme the just mesure 
that they sell. 1724 Ramsay Tea-T, Misc., South Sea Sang, 
When we came to London Town We dream’d of gowd in 

S owpings here. 3805 Macnkill Wks. (1812) 11 . 105 
>ur laird ha.s fine houxes and guineas in gowpins. 1827 
Scott Aniuj. Advt., A handful of meal (called a gowpen) 
was scarce denied by the poorest cottager. 1871 Gibbon 
Lack 0/ Gold vi, He took out a gowpen of the grain. 1872 
J. G. Mukthy Comm. Le?'. xvi. 12 Hatidsful, the full of 
the gowpens in Old English phrase. 1893 NortkumbLi. 
Gloss., Gotupen, the hollow of lx>th hands placed together. 
Jig. Papistry Siorm'd{i^aj)xx^ Flang 

fime her lap rejoicingly Goupins o* glory down. 

b. Sc, Law, A percpiisite allowed to a miller’s 
servant. 

a 1763 Ersicine Insf, Law Scot, n, ix. § 19. 314 The 
sequels are the .small parcels of corn or meal given as a fee 
to the servants,. .they pa.ss by the name of . . bannock, and 
ioch, or g 07 tpen. 18x8 Set )T'r i/ rt. Midi, xiii. note, The 
e.xpression lock, for a small quantity of . . corn, meal, flax, 
or the like, is still preserved, not only popularly, but in a 
legal description, as the lock and g/ntfpen, or .small quantity 
and handful, payable in thirlage cases, as in-tow'n multure. 

2 . The grasp of a liaiifi, the fist, 

X783 PiCKHN Poems itr An honest chiel . . Juste ram’d it , 
fa letter] in my gowpen. 18.. Tom Linn xxiii. in Maid- 
ment Kew Bk. Old Ball. (1S44) 54 Hold me fast, let me not 
go, ()r from your goupen break. 

Gowpenful (gau*penful L kSV. and dial. [f. Gow- 
pifiN s -PUL.] A ' double handful ’ (see Gowpen i). 

i674-9t Ray K. C, IVords 32 Coping full, as much as you 
am hoki in your Fist. 1789 IJaviu.son Seasons 13 Who for a 
knife Or penny whissle. will part wi’ their gold In gopinfu's, 
1832 Carlyle Lei. in Fronde Life in Loud, (1884) IL .\x. 
107 An old Russian countes.s yesternight sat playing Gow- 
panfuls of gold pieces every stake. xSyx W. AtEXANDRa 
johnny Gibb xxrive. (1873) 193, I wudna gfen a goupenfu* 
o’ sheeiocks for yer chance. Life Dugnid , 


Jx. 53, 1 myself have gathered a gowpenful of flinty arrow- 
heids on the sands of Ardeer. 

Gowrde, obs. f. G ourd sb ^ ; var. Gourd sb.- Ohs, 
Gowrie, obs. variant of Cowrie. 

1723 Pres. State Russia I, 336 White Shells, commonly 
called Gowries or Blackamores Teeth. 1777 Pennant Zool, 

I IV. 99 Cyprsea, Gowrie. .This genus is called Cyprsea and 
Veneria, from its being peculiarly dedicated to Venus. 

Gowsbery, obs. form of Gooseberry. 

Gowshe, obs. form of Gush. 

Gowt, variant of Galt Ohs. exc. dial. 

1641 Best Famn. Bks, (Surtees) 141 Halfpence a peece for 
the govvtes or bore pigges, 

Gowt(e, obs. L Gout sh.i ; var. Gout sh .2 and 
V, Ohs. 

Gowylsoiigbt, var. Gulesought jaundice. 
Goyal, variant of Goylb. 

Goyazite (§;oi’a.zsit). Min, [Named by Damour 
1864 Goyanj a town in Brazil : see -ite.] Phos- 
phate of aluminium and calcium found in small 
yellow grains In the diamond sands, 

1884 Amer. Jrnl, Sci. Ser. iii. XXVIII. 237 Damour has 
given the name goyazite to a phosphate of alumina and lime, 
Goye, obs. form of Jor. 

Goyf(f, valiant of Gofe Sc. Ohs., pillory. 

Goyle (goil). dial. Also 7 goile, 9 goyal. 1 
A deep trench, a ravine. 

1617 LhKKCont. .S'f/r.’s T. 41^ Canac, his daughter. . whome 
theare hee made right perfect ui the skiilesof ridingc goile.s, 
plaiiie.s, ruffetes, dales, and hills. 1869 Blackmoke Lorna 
D. iii, We were come to a long deep ‘ goyal as they call 
it on Exmoor. 1873 G- CXXXV. 146 Dartmoor abounds 

in .. traces of a very numerous population, which .. found 
its chief occupation in .streaming for tin- the ‘goyles’ or 
deep trenches of their old works being everywhere visible. 
x 885 ill iillworthy IF. Somerset Wont^bk. s.v., A scramble 
down into the goyal ; a clatter up the other side. 1894 
Beatrice Whitby id ary Femvick's Pan. II 1 . 123 There are 
landmarks down, and ‘ goyles ’ blocked up. 

Goym, Sc. variant of GomrI. Obs. 
tGosniire, Ohs.^^ fad. OF. guinier (F. 
guignierjy f. gmne (F, guignei see GeaN; a small 
kind of cherry.] A kind oi cherrjf-tiee. 

1372 Mascall Art of Planting Grajingi6 The healme 
Cherrie, wliich is graft on the wilde goyiure (which is an 
other kinde of grate Cherrie). 

Goys, obs. iorm of Goose. 
t Goyster. Obs.'^'' Corrupt form of Agistor. 

1523 Fitzherb SufT. 28b, And than may the kepars, 
regarders, goysters, and other oiTveers of suche forest and 
chases, haue parfyte knowledge what townshyppe the cateil 
Is of. 

Goyster, Goyt, variants of Gauster, Gote. 
Gozan, variant of Go.*5San. 

Gozel(l, variant of Guzzle Cbs. or dial, ditch. 
Gozeliag, gozelyng, obs. forms of Gosling. 
GozeH (g^''*zel). dial. Also 9 gozill. [ad. F. 
grosdlle gooseberry or currant.] (See quots.) 

^ 1637 W". Coles Adam in Eden cl.xxvi. 274 The black sort 
Is generally called, .in English Black Currans, as other are 
Red and White ; hut the White are called Gozell in some 
part.s of Kent. 1866 Treas. Bot. 546/1 Gozell, the gooseberry 
Ribty uvn-crispa. 2879 Britten & 'Woi.i.mo Plan Bn. , 
Gozill I. Ribes rubrum. 2. Rihes Qrossularia. 

t Go'zle, V. Obs. rare’-\ Cf. GuzZbK v, [ad. 
OM . gosillier (F. ^siller') to pass as if through the 
throat, f, OF. gosillier throat (F. gaskf)i\ intr. 

? To t rickle. 

1630 Bulwkr Anthropomet. 314 He that drinketh, lifteth 
up the vessel, and not touching it with his lips, receives the 
water by tho.se little holes, the which doth gozle and make 
a pleasing noise. 

Gozzan, variant of Gossan. 

Gozzard (gf-zaid). [repr. OE. *g 6 shierde, with 
normal shortening of the vow’d of tae initial sylla- 
ble; the literary form is due to recompo- 

sition.] -Gooheheud. 

14 . . Voc. in Wr.-WiUcker 566/34 Ancarins, a gosherde. 
CX440 Promp. Fm-th 204 i Goslierde, ancarins, ancaria. 
177X Pennant Tour Scotl. in 1769 (3790) xo A persoti called 
a Gozzard attends the flock and twice a day drives the whole 
flock to water. 1773 Barrington in /’AiV. LXHI. 

287 The shepherd . knows each of them, and can swear to 
them, if they are lost ; as can the Lincolnshire gosherd to 
each goo.se. 1S04 Bewick Brit, Birds (1847) IL 240 This 
business requires the attendance of the Gozzard (Goose- 
herd) a month at least. 1893 Baring-Goui.d Cheap- Jack 
Z. II. 48 Why should ganiters and Imnkcrs only have double 
pay ? Why not molers and gozzards also ? 

Gozzen, variant of Gowsak. 

'fGra. int, Ohs. rare, [app. repr. Irish a j 
ghrdidh * my dear % in KngUsh books commonly 
rendered agra h or Arrah.J An exclamation 
ascril>ed to Irishmen. 

3707 Farquuar Beaux Stratagem tv. t, I am your Priest, 
Cra ; aud your Coniwience is under my Hands, xyjt Smcij- 
LETT H, Clinker Apr,, to Sir W, Phillips, Now I believe 
you are nw friend, sure enough, gra. 

Graatfiaoi (gia*f»^n\ a, Jnal. [f. the name of 
IL de Graaf, a Dutch anatomist(l64r-7 ,^) +-tan.] 

In Graafian fdluh, vesicle, one of the small sacs 
in the ovary of mammals in which the ova are 
matured. 

*841 tr. CrweilMePs XV*cn Ami. 1 . 616 In the midst of 
this tissue . , the Graafian v««tes are deposited. x849-s» 
Todd Cycl. Anai, Vf, *873 T. H. Gkrkn Imr&d, 

Pathol, (ed. 2) 183 DilataticMDi of the Graafian follicles. I 


Grab (grmb), Anglo-Indian. Also 7 grob, 
8 grabb, gurab, 9 ghiirab. [^a. Arab, yurdh, 

lit. ‘raven % applied to a kind of galley.] A large 
coasting-vessel, drawing very little water, built 
with a prow and usually two-masted, used in tlie 
Fast (see quots. 1763, 1839). 

1680 Morden Grog. Red. (1685) 405 The desperate attacks 
made.. by 1500 of his men in three Ships and four Grabs. 
1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4 P. 374 Admiral of his Fleet of 
Grob-s and Boat.s. 1763 R. Orme Hist. Milit, Trans. Ind. 
L 401 I’he grabs have rarely more than two masts, although 
some have three ;. .they are built to draw very little water, 
being very broad in proportion to their length, narrowing 
however from the middle to the end, where instead of bows 
they have a prow. 1773 E. Ives Voy. 43 One Grab of 18 
guns, and several other yes.sels. 1824 Heber frnl. (1828) 
1 . i. It Their grabs, which .still have an elongated bow , 
are often very fine vessels, 1839 H. Malcom Trav. S. E.' 
Asia IL 3_57 Gloss., Grab, a .squme-rigged Arab coasting 
vessel, having a very projecting stem, and, no bowsprit. It 
has two masts. 1878 1 're lawny Shelley, etc. (1887) 84 A- 
Persian dhow, an Arab grab, or a Ghinese junk, 

b- Comb., as grab-hrig, -kelch, -snoiu, -vessel; 
grab-service (see quot. 18C7). 

1831 'Prelawny Adzf. Younger Son I. 177 De Ruyter now 
took me on board of an Arab_*grab brig. 1790 Beatson 
A' m. <S* Mil- Mem. II. 40 His fleet ..consisted of eight 
*gral.»-ketches (etc.]. 1867 Smyth Sailor's IVord-bk., *Grab 

service, country vessels first emplf)yed liy the Bombay 
government against the pirates; afterwards erected into the 
ikmibay Marine. x8o6 Kaval Chron. XV. 470 I'he *Grab 
Snow Genei’ons Friends,, .burthen about tw'oliundred tons. 
1800 elsiaiii .Inn. Reg., Chron. 'Z'zpi I’hey perceived a 
■*grab ve.s.'scl at anchor. 

Grab Grab v.J 

1 . A quick sudden clutch, grasp, seizure, or 
attempt to seize. 

X824 1 )K ipnyici'y Incognito Wks. Xt. 3 The chainnan, 
unable to control hi;* impatience, made a grab at it. 1833 
ilALmuKidN Clockm. Ser. i. viii, lie makes a grab at me, 
and I shuts th<; door right to on his wrist. 1830 Marryat 
Diary Amer. Ser. 1. IL iii, I rose gently with both hands 
ready for a grab. 

b. The action or practice of grabbing. Game 
ofgt'ab {? cf. sense 5 and gt'ab game in 6), policy of 
grab : In recent journalistic use often applied op- 
prohriously to rapacious proceedings in political 
or commercial affairs. 

1883 Ld. Wemyss in St. James's Gaz. 16 July, They, .are 
playing a game of ‘ grab ' fur tlie farmer’s vote. xSSa Pall 
Mall G. 33 Sept. 3/1: 1 'he fatal inauguration of the policy of 
grab l>y I.ord Beaconsfield in 1878. 1888 Daily Neivs 12 
Dec. 4, ‘8 Part of a policy called by fine people annexation 
and by common people grab. X893 Rkhant ivory Gate 236 
'I'he selfishness of mankind as illustrated by the universal 
game of Grab. 3^ IVestm. Caz. 24 Nov. 1/3 The nevuly 
invented game of * grab ’ in Africa. 

2 . The thinjT grabbed. Sc. 

3777 Sir M. Hunter Jrnl. (1894) 27 Grab was a favourite 
expression among the I aght Infantry, and meant any plunder 
taken by force. 1824 .Mac i aggawt Kncyd,, Grabs, 

little prizes. 38*3-^ J amieson, iSab, . . the number of 
olficcts thu.s seized. 

3 . One who grabs : a. A body-snatcher, resurrec- 
tionist ; b. A catchpoll, bumbaOiff, policeman. 
Hdfs. 

3823 Spint Pnbl. Jrnls, (1824) ^7^ When baililTs and grabs 
hunt UH up in the East. X830 S. Warren Diary Physic. I. 

xvi. 370 Sir ’s dressers and rnyseif, with an experienced 

‘grab’, that is to say, a professional resurrectifuiist— were to 
set olT fiom the Borough. 1849 Alb. Smith Pottlctou Leg. 
XV. 323 I )o you want to . . have the grabs point at us as 
swindlers f 

4 :. A mechanical device or implement for clutch- 
ing or gjipping objects (see quots.). 

X875 Kniohi' /t/et. Meek., Grab, the term is especially 
applied 10 device!" for witlulrawing pipes, drills, reamers, etc., 
horn artesian, oil, and other wells. x88i Proc, Instit. Civil 
Engin. LXV. 31a A nullification of die bucket [dredger) 
with .strong curved steel arms . . to which the makens have 
given the name of ‘ grab *. xBSx Standard 16 N ov. 2 ,'5 The 
accident was caused by the plate having slipped from the 
‘grab ’ by which it wtis being lifted. 3893 PPnes ro July 13/6 
Grain cargws. .tliscliarged . .by the use of hytlraulic cranes 
and tubs or PriestmauL grabs. 1897 Daily News 10 Sept. 8/5 
Hydraulic cranes drop down their ‘grab.s’ into the It>ose 
^rain in the hold of the^ \ esscl like a huge pair of jaws, 
i’hey come up the ntjxt instant witli a mouthful of alx>ut 
three-quarters of a tun, and .spit it out into a hopper. 

5 . A children's f^ame at card.s, in which when two 
or more cards of equal value are on the table 
toj^ether the player who is cpiickeist to recognize 
and * gr.ab ’ them ad<ls them to his own hand. 

6. ait rib. and Comb., chiefly in the names of 

various appliances for seizing or clutching, as 
gt'ab'Cram, -irouy ~iim„ -machim ; aFo grab-bag 
{U.S. at fancy fairs), a bag containing various arti- 
cles, into which one may dip on payment of a certain 
sum; also 7^-; grab-coup {a ) ; grab- 

game, {d) (see quot. 1859); {f) the policy of 
‘ grabbing ' territories, etc.^; grab-hook, any hook 
for grabbling, spec, (see quot. 1887) J grab -racket 
U.S,, a disorderly scramide, in which each person 
‘ grabs * what he can, 

*879 N* K Tribmm 23 Sept, {Ceiit.\ It is a ^grab-bag 
from which every disappointed politician ho)>es to draw a 
prize# 1^6 Harped s Mag. Jan, ajy TS»e woodman’s axe 
now resounded with the busynutes of preparation fora dive 
into nature’s great grab-bag, sites ‘ Jon Bee ^ Diet, Turf 
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^GraB-cmp, modern practice of gambling, adopted by the 
losers* thus the person cheated or takes his oppor- 

tunity, makes a dash at the depository of money, or such as 
may down for the piuy and as much as possible, 

pockets the proceeds, and fights his way out of the house, 
189S DaifyNews 15 Apr, 8/2, [For sale by auction,! 30 steam, 
hand, and *grab cranes. 1859 Bartlett Diet, Amer..^ *Grah 
Garnet a mode of swindling or i-ather stealing, practised by 
sharpers . . Bets are made . , when a dispute is purposely 
planned, in the midst of which one of the confederates seizes 
or ^grabs’ the money at stake and runs off. The term is 
also used in a more general sense to signify stealing and 
making off with the booty. 1864 R, B. Kimball IVns ke 
succ€ss/ui ix. 1 16 A bold, daring, unscrupulous man, who, 
in the language of his acquainKmces, practised the grab- 
game. 1893 Forum (N. Y.) May 265 This eventuated in 
preventing the grab-game of France. 1608 Topsell <Ser- 
pents {1658) 713 Taking up their Nets, at one place they 
did hang so fast, as without breaking they could not pull 
themout of the water, wherefore they set their *Grab-hoolcs 
unto them to loose them. 1887 Jefferies Field <Sr Hedge- 
raw (1889) 179 The grapnel kept at every village draw-well 
is called the grab-hook. 1887 Pail PI all C. 22 Sept, ii/i 
Prie.stman’s *grab machine is now set to work to excavate 
the earth from the centre of the caisson. 1893 Stevenson 
& Osbourne Wrecker^ (ed. 2) 219 Now bo.ss ! is this to 
be run shipshape ? or is it a Dutch *grab-racket ? 

Gra]} (graab), v. [Corresponds to MDn., MLG. 
grabben, mod.Sw. grahba\ an onomatopadc 
modiEeation of the root of Grip.] 

1 . tram. To grasp or seize suddenly and eagerly ; 
hence, to apjiropriate to oneself in a rapacious or 
unscrupulous manner. 

1589 Rider Eng.-Lat. Diet., To Grabbe, or grabble, Tnde 
to graple. 1801 A. Wilson Poems Lit. Prose 11876) I. 86 
Old . . witches. . buUer from churns are eternally grabbing. 
xSaso J. W. Crokkr in Smiles y. Murray *1891) II. xxiii. 
86, 1 will go to the Museum and grab them, as my betters 
have done' before me.^ 1873 G. C, Davies 4- Mere 

xviii. 164 He grabbed it hard and fasL 1878 Browning Poets 
Croisic evit, How did it happen that gross Humbug grabbed 
Thy weapons? 18S1 Maem. Ping. XLV. 39 Little dark- 
brown creatures . . armed each with four needle-like talon.s, 
ready to grab cruelly the hand put within reach. 1888 Times 
{weekly ed.) 21 Dec. 16/3 You had done what is called 
‘grab* that land. 1894 Forum (N. Y.) Dec. 401 John Bull 
is not habitually .slow to run up his flag on any available 
spot he may safely grab. 

absoL 1841 Emerson Led,, Man ike Reformer Wks. 
fBphn^ 11 . 243 To have somewhat left to give, instead of 
being always x>rompt to grab. 

2 . To * collar’, capture, or arrest (a person). 

Sporting Mag. XVI. 26 Agreed to grab about a dozen 
old acquaintances. i8ii Lex. Balaironkum s.v.,The pigs 
grablved the kiddey for a crack, 1829 Ann. Reg. 117 He Is 
sure Benning did not grab, or endeavour to collar WicklifTe. 
184s Barham Ingol. Leg., Bros, Birchington, My bailiT 
grabb’d Dick when he should have nabb*d Bob. 1894 H. 
Nisbkt Bush Girts Rom, Z15 A very dangeroms young 
criminal . . whom I reckon we won’t be able to grao in a 
hurry. 

3 . intr. To make a grab or snatch at (U.S./cfr), 

tSsa Mrs. Stowe (Incie Tom’s C. xii. 107 A stick of candy, 

which he eagerly grabbed at. 1867 Trollope Chron. Barset 
i. xxxvii. 325 She stretched out her hand to grab at the 
ledger. 1885 Af. Y. IVeeklyStm May 5/1 He made a jump 
for the knife and Short grabs for it at the same time. 

4 . slang. To grab on : to get along, live. 

1861 Mavhew Land. Lalour III, 139 Between the two 
I do manage to grab on somehow. 

B. Comb , : grab-all, {a ) one who grabs everything, 
a rapacious person : (i 5 ) a bag to carry odds and 
ends (Farmer Slang 1893). 

1873 Swulay Times 18 Aug. 2/3 The mean and con- 
temptible grab-alls of that government which professes to 
study the people’s interest. 1893 Crockett Men of Moss 
Hags xxiii. 163 Robert Gri«r of Lag, who was a very grab- 
all among them- 

Hence Grabbed ///, a., Gra'bbing vbL sb. 

W, Eden in G. Rosens Diaries {i860) I, 74 There re- 
mained merely the finding and grabbing some respectable 
office for life. 1891 Star 5 Nov. 4/1 The grabl)ed rights of 
way mentioned recently. 189s Dally News 25 Oct. 6,- 3 The 
Chitral principality is now within the English sphere, to 
borrow a term which international diplomacy owes to the 
grabbing-up of Africa, 

Gra^bableCgrse'bab’l), a. no?2ce-wd, [EGrab 
V. -ABLE.] That may be grabbed. 

X833 Spirit Pull. Jmls . ' 1824) no The ‘ Old Minstrel Act 
would . . make them grabbable as rogues and vagabonds. 
1892 Sat. Re%u 12 Nov. 571/1 The southern half of Northern 
Africa is in a condition much more ‘ grabbable \ and atten- 
tion to it^ is specially de.sirable that it be not grabbed by 
other nations than England. 

Grabbe, obs. variant of Crab 
1578 Lytk Dodeens yi. xxx. 696 Roundish leaues, somwhat 
like the leaues of a giibble, grabbe tree, or wilding, 
t Gra'bbedness. Ohs. rare-"^. [A variant of, 
or an error for Crabbedne.ss.] Unevenness. 

1363 Golding Caesar (1565) 234 b, The grabbednes of the 
top of a place to a falling grounde hatii iu it great aduan- 
tege. 

Grabber (grse-bsi). [f. Grab v. -i- -erI.] One 
who or that which grabs ; esp. in (or short for) the 
combination land-grabber, used chiefly in Ireland 
as a term of reproach for one who takes a holding 
from which another has been evicted. 

*839 Slang Diet., Grabbers, the hands. 1880 Daily Tel. 
27 Oct. 5/8 A tenant farmer, whom Mr. Healy denounced 
as a land grabber. 1S89 Daily Nnos 24 May 5/8 He was 
questioned about boycotting and intimidation..He had .. 
said he would not hurt a' hair of the grabber’s head. 
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gabble (grse-bT), sb, [f. Grabble 
f 1 . A grapple or struggle. To ooms to a grabbles 
to come to handgrips. Obs, 

3630 Cromwell Let, 30 July (Carlyle), Our bodies of 
horse, .came to a grabble with them, 

2 . Angling. To fish (f He) on or upon the grabble 
(see quots. 1726, 1787). 

1736 Gentl. Angler 149 To lie upon the Grabble, is when 
a running Bullet or flat Piece of t^ad keep.s the Line firm 
on the Bottom of the River; so that the Lmk, to which the i 
Hook is fastened, may play about with the Current of the 
Water. 1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 168 Fishing on the 
grabble is when the line is sunk with a running plummet 
fast to the bottom, so that the hook-link plays in the water. 
1861 Illiistr. Land. News 4 May 425/1 'I'he best way is to 
angle upon the grabble for them [eels] with a lobworm. 

Grabble (grse-bTLz?. Also6-Sgrable. [Corre- 
sponds lo Du. grabbelen (■which has been used in- 
all the senses below exc. 5), a frequentative of 
grabben Grab v.'] 

1 , intr. To feel or search with the hands, to grope 
about. Sometimes to grope and grabble i cf. Du. 
g^'apen en grabbelen), 

iS79'8o North Piutarck (1676) 294 Grabling all night In 
the dark, .through wild Olive i'rees, and iiigh Rocks. 158* 
B. R. Herodotus 103 b, Where after they have placed hym, 
they leave hym grabling in that place, and departe their 
way. 1630 Ltodh Power 4* Pro^f. in Churchiirs Collect. Yojf, 
(1704) IV, 81 1 We were fain to grabble in the dark (as it 
were) like a blind Man for his way. 1630 J. Taylor 
(W ater P.) IFks. ni. 13 He grable for Gudgeons or fish for 
Flounders. 1640 Shirley A rcadia lu. ii, Thou must stoop 
. . And grabble for’t {gold] in ground. 3658 A. Fox 
Wurtz’ Surg. 1. vi. 22 To what end is it, to groap and to 
grable so much in Wounds? 171a Arbuthnot John Bull 
n. xiii, My Blood chills about luy Heart, at tl\e thought of 
these Rogues, with their bloody Hands grabbling in my 
Guts, and pulling out my very Entrails. 1737 Philip Quarll 
178 (Grabling round a nautious Weed for fulsome Worms. 
1823 Ann, keg., Chron. 141 They continued grabbling for 
about five minutes, as if looking for something they had 
lost. 1824 Hist. Murder Weare 127 He was grabbling 
about in the water with a sponge. 3841 Blackw. Plag. L. 
355 To wade through Hegel . . is merely to grope and grabble 
and to gnaw at the root of one's own growth. 3869 Lonsdale 
Gloss . ‘To grabble for trout;’ i.e. to grope in holes for 
them. 

b. trans, with cogaate obj. To feel (one’'s way). 
iiSay W. D. tr. A. d’ AudigiePs TragPeom. Hist. 37 Hee, 
being in the daike, grabling his way, with one hand upon 
the raile of the staires [etc.]. 3843 Blackie in Taits Plag, 

IX. 752 Sending the unaided pupil to grope and grabble his 
way by the help of them (grammars, etc,] only. 

2 . inir. To sprawl or tumble about on all-fours; 
to sci'amble (for money, etc.). 

1736 Ainsworth Lot. Diet, i, To He grabbling on the 

r ound , kumi prostratus jacere. 3741 Richardson Pamela 
202 A few Scratches on his Face, which . . I suppose he 
got by grabbling among the Gravel, at the Bottom of the 
Dam. 3831 S. Judd Piargaret i. xvii, Some of the boys were 
. .sent grabbling on their faces down the hill. i 883 Berksk. 
Gloss. S.V., I drowed the apples among the bwoys aia* let 
um’ grabble vor urn, 

3. * <iR APPLE V. 8. rare, 

383s Anster tr. Fausius il i. {1887) 47 With dragons let 
the old drake grabble. 1893 A'. Anglian Ghss., Grabble, to 
resist, to contend, to grapple with. 

+4. trans. To handle rudely or roughly. Obs. 
1684 Dryoen Disappointm. Prol. 60 The doughty bxillies 
..Invade and grabble one another’.s punk. idSy Miegb 
Gt.Fr. Did. IL To Grabble or handle untowardly, . , as, to 
grabble (or ^ope) a Wench. Exmoor Courtship 

(E. D. S.) 376 Es wont ha* ma Tetties a grabbled zo. 3790 
j. B. Moreton PY. Ind. Isl. 146 [They] grabble, grasp and 
jostle each other to get the best. 

5 . To seize, to appropriate to oneself. 

3796 Grose’s Diet. Yulg. Tongue ^ed. 3) s.v.. To grabble the 
bit ; to seize any one’s money. 1857 Sir F. Palgravb 
Norm. 4* E^ig. \l. 581 The rich armour . and all the precious 
articles which decked Otho’s pavilion they grabbled and got. 
b. intr. lb grab or snap at (something). 

3837 New Piontkiy Plag. L. 308 Every hungry dog . . began 
to grabble at the tempting morsel. 

Hence Gra-bbling vbl, sb. 

/13634Selden Table-T. (Arb.) 99 He puts his hands in 
his Pockets, and keeps a grabling and a fumbling. 1687 
M lEGE Gt. Fr. Did H, Grabbling, tadion de manierqutque 
Chose de mnmtatse g?‘nce. 3691 Tryon lYisd. Dictates 
Pref. 2 The Grabling of the poor dark Spirit of Man after 
Truth, ^ 3736 Ainsworth Lat. Did. i, A grabbling, con- 
trectatio. 

Grabhy fgi'je'bi). slang. A cavalry-man’s term 
for a foot-soldier. 

1868 Whyte Melville White Rose I, x. 121, I shouldn't 
like to be a ‘ Grabby , I’d rather be a private in the cavalry 
than an officer in the regiment of feet i 
GrarCe (gri^s), sb. Also 4-5 grasfe, (4 grass, 
graace), [a. F. grdee^^ Pr.., Sp. gracia, Pg. grafts, 
It. grazia, semi-popular a. L. gratia (i) pleasing 
quality, attractiveness, (2) favour, goodwill, (3) 
gratitude, thanks ; f. grlUus pleasing, Grateful.] 
I. Pleasing quality, gracefulness. 

1 . The quality of producing favourable impres- 
sions; attractiveness, charm. Now usually with 
more restricted application : The attractiveness or 
charm belonging to elegance of proportions, or 
(especially) ease and refinement of movement, ac- 
tion , or expression, f Iu 1 6 -lyth c, occas. Pleasant- 
i ness of flavour. 

1 338a Wycuf Prov. %. 9 That th«sr be added grace to thin 
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hed, ibid. xxit. ii Who looueth clennesse of herte, for the 
grace of his lippis shal ban the king frend. 1390 Gower 
Conf. 111 . 27 Her eyen, .her mise .. her redde Hppes eke,.^.. 
All that he seeth is full of grace. i;^o Palsgr. 35 As it 
was first written in the Romant tonge, it hath marveyloi^ 
grace, 1531 Turner Herbal i. (1568) D iv b, They haue in 
sauces a proper plesantnes by them selues or a peculiar 
grace as .some speake iiowe adayes. 3587 Golding De 
Mornay xi. 155 Without the blacke, the white could haue 
no grace. <^1623 Beaum. & Ft. Custom Country n. i, My 
Nephew.. Had been a happy man had he ne’er knowne 
What’s there in grace and fashion. x 66 t Lo'V'ell Hist, 
Anim. 4 - Min. 227 I'hey are best., eaten hot, for if cold they 
loose much of their grace. 1674 Playford .Sllf/// Mus. i. ii. 

47 We use to say of a man that he sings with much Grace, 
or little Grace. 1693 Deyden £p. to Congreve 19 All below 
is strength, and all above is grace. 1698 -- Monum. Maiden 
Lady 8 Her limbs •were formed with such haimcmous 
grace. 1709. Steele Tatler No. 94 P i It gives new Grace 
to the most eminent Accomplishments. 1^53 Hogarth 
Anal. Beauty x- 52 There is only one precise serpentine 
line that I call the line of grace. 3783 'B.'&m InteU.Pmuers 
viiL iv. (1803) 561 The last and nobtet part of beauty is 
grace. 3844 Disraeli Coniugshy vi, ii, Grace, indeed, is 
beauty in action. 3870 H. Macmili.an Bible Teach, ix. 186 
It is not jpo.ssessed of showy-coloured flowers; but is dis- 
tinguished for the grace of its foliage. 1871 R. Ellis 
tr. Catullus iii. 2 Weep all men that have any grace about ye. 
187s Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 15 The long speeches have 
never the grace and harmony which are exhibited in the 
earlier dialogues. 1^8 Bryce Amer. Comntw. III. cvx. 539 
The American.s have gained more than they have lost by 
equality. I do not think the upper class lose.s in grace. 3890 
Bo’Ldrewood Col. Reformer uSgi) 150 Miss Frankston rode 
. , extremely well, and with an unconscious grace. ^ 

b. In a weaker sense : Seemliness, beeomingness, 
favourable or creditable aspect. Chiefly in a good 
gract ; hence a bad, an ill grace, an unbecoming 
appearance. Now somewhat rare (cf. c). 

^2 x386 Sidney Arcadia n. (1590) 175 The same words in 
my Ladle Philocleas mouth, as from one woman to another 
(so as there were no other bodie by) might haue hs^ abetter 
grace ; and perchance haue found a gentler receipt. 1667 
Temple Lei. to Ld. Arlington Wks. 1731 II. 35 The first 
Pace of the War being made in Flanders, loses all the good 
Grace which the French endeavour’d to give their Invasion. 
1731 Steele Sped. No. 6 F ^ All which is supported by no 
other Pretension, than that it is done with what we call a 
good Grace, a 1713 Burnet than Time (1823) 1 . 334 lliat 
It would have a good grace in them to seem zealous for it, 

01 1731 Bolingbroke (J.), They would have iii grace in 
denying it. 1833 Ht. Martineau Vanderpui 4- S. v. 83 
As soon as she could with any grace leave the company. 
1836 Froude-Z/lpA Eng, (1858) L i. 35 Hpry.. retired with 
a good grace from an impossible position. 1856 Lever 
Martins of Crd’ M. 598 Incidents, .which came off with an 
ill-grace on the table of a Court of Justice. 

c. Hence (with mixture of branch II), with agood 
grace, with a show of willingness, as Ikongh pleased 
to do so ; with a bad or illgj'ace, v?i^ ill-concealed 
reluctance, nngracionsly. 

1734 Hume Hist, Eng. <1761) I. viiL 170 Becket, though 
with the worst grace imaginable, was induced to comply 
with the royal mandate. 1778 Mi&.s Burney Evelina (3794) 
IL 338 May I . .hmie that you will pardon the ill-grace with 
whicn I have submitted to my disappointment? 183^1 
Backwoods Canada 17 When the tide fails cast anchor, and 
wait with the best grace we can. ibid. 74 With a marvel- 
lous ill grace the men took up their oars when their load 
was completed. 1838 Dickens Lett, (1880) II. 81, I submit 
with the wor-st grace possible. 

t d. To do (a pet s on, a thing) grace : to become, 
reflect credit on, set in a good light, embellish ; also, 
to do honour to. So In grace <?/: in honour of. Obs, 

1390 Shaks, Mids, N. ivi i. 139 They .. Came heere in 
grace of our soferanity. 1396 — i Hen. / V, n. i. 79 Troiens 
that . .are content to doe the Profession .some grace, c 1600 
— Sonn. xxviii, 1 tell the Day. .thou do’st him [the day] grace 
when clouds doe blot the heauen. fbrd. cxxxii, O, let it then 
as well beseeme thy heart To mourne for me since mourning 
doth thee grace. i6oa — Ham. 11. ii. 53 I'hy sclfe do grace 
to them, and bring them in. 1806 Cumberland Mem. 11807) 
1 . 155 Further to do me grace, he was pleased to put into 
my hands a very. . elaborate report of his own drawing up. 

2 . An attractive or pleasing quality or feature, 
f Formerly often in phrase and graces, 

X2po Ayenb. 79 Zuyefae guodes and zuiche graces wy]>oute 
dop ofee kuead. a 1430 Knt. de la lour (1868) 91 No 
woman shulde be proude of the goodesanci graces that God 
liathe sent her. i693DRYDENAV£Wi?srriDed.,Thenicetouches, 
which give the best resemblance, and make the graces of 
the picture. 1741 Richardson Pamela (ed. 3) IL 257, 
I never Ixefore saw so young a Lady shine forth with such 
Graces of Mind and Person, 1749 Smollett Regicide i. 
vi. Possess’d of ev’ry manly grace. 3798 Febriar Eng, 
Historians 236 The affectation of unattainable grac^ only 
adds distortion to clownishness, 1836 Sir H. Taylor 
Statesman xxxl. 237 It is a grace in flattery so to kt fall 
your compliments as that (etc.]. 18S8 Bryce Amer. Commw. 
I. vii. 97 Washington . . cultivates the graces and pleasures of 
life with eminent success. 

t b. <{\x2,si-c0ficr. Something that imparts beauty; 
an ornament ; the part in which the beauty of a thing 
consists. Obs, 

xs^ Shaks. Hen. V, il ProL 28 By their hands, this 
grace of Kings must dye. 1645 Evelyn P/em, (3857) I. 176 
A noble piece of architecture.. which is the grace of the 
whole Carso. 1638 tr. Porta's Nat. Magick ix. i-ii. 238 
Curl’d Hair seems to be no small Grace and Ornament to 
the Head. Z700 Dryden Flcnver tir Leaf 3x3, A spx^dmg 
laurel stood, I'he grace and ornament of all the wood. 

c. A procedure, attitude, etc. adopted with a view 
to grace. Obs. exc. in airs msd graces, affectations 
of elegance of manners. 

1607 Hiesom Wks, I. 76 It is a common grace of some, to 
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vse some words or sentences of scripture insteed of tests ana 
prouerbs in their common talke. 1608 Rowlands Humors 
Looking-GL 21 Then forth they goe after the drunken pace, 
"Which God he knowes was With a reeling grace. 1848 
Thackeray Van. Fair -xxxvx.^ Old Sir Pitt, .chuckled at her 
airs and graces, and would laugh by the hour together at 
her assumptions of dignity and imitations of genteel life. 

8. Mus. An embellishment consisiing of ad- 
ditional notes introduced into vocal or instru- 
mental music, not essential to the harmony or 
melody. (Cf. grace-note in sense 2 1 b.) 

r6^7 R. Ligon Barhadoes (1673") 12 No Graces, Double 
Relishes, Trillos, Gropos, or Piano forte’s, but plain as a 
packstaff. 1659 C. Simpson Division Viol, g Graces done 
with the Fingers, are of two sorts: viz. smooth and 
shaked. Ii>id.^^ In ascending, it makes that Grace which 
we call a Plain-beat. 1674 Playfokd SMll Mits. 1. 38 
Those excellent Graces and Ornaments to the good manner 
of singing, which we call Trills, Grupps [etc.]. 1806 Call- 
coTT M Gram. vi. 6r The principal Graces of Melody are 
the Appoggiatura, the Shake, the Turn and the beat. 1866 
Bngel Nat. Mus. iii. 118 The bagpipe tunes of the Scotch 
are full of graces. 1878 F, Taylor in Grove Diet Mus. 1 . 
43 The agrdmens or graces peculiar to Old English music. 
4 . Mythology. One of the sister-goddesses («L. 
Ordtm^ Gr. X-a/ares) regarded as the bestowers of 
beauty and charm, and portrayed as women of 
exquisite beauty. Usually spoken of (after Hesiod) 
as three in number, Aglaia, Thalia, and Euphrosyne. 

XS79 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Apr. 115 She shalbe a grace To 
^11 the fourih place. 1590 — F. Q. i. i. 48 And eke the 
Graces seemed all to sing, Hymen lo Hymen! dauncing 
all around. 1606 Shaks, Tr. Cr. i. ii. 257 Had I a sister 
were a Grace, or a daughter a G odd esse, nee should take 
his choice. 1624 Massinger Pari. Lm^e n. iii, To swear 
that Venus leads The Loves and Graces from the Idalian 
green. 1632 Milton VAlligro 15 Euphro.syne .. Whom 
lovely Venus, at a birth. With two sister Graces more. To 
ivy-crownbd Bacchus bore. 1675 Coiton Burlesque upon 
Burl. 108 Thy Mistress Venus, and the Graces, a 1721 Prior 
Celia to Damon 46 On this forehead . .The Loves delighted, 
and the Graces play’d. *780 Cowper Progr. Err. 337 The 
Graces too. . Felt each a mortal stab in her own breast. 1817 
Tennyson Priuc. n, The Muses and the Graces, group’d 
in threes, Enring’d a billowing fountain in the midst. 

iransf. 1802 Mrs. Jane West Infidel Father 1 . 88 Lady 
Ihanguish, the beauty of the year . . softness, susceptibility, 
and an affectation of weakness almost to fragility, were the 
distinguishing traits of this reigning grace, 1830 J. G. 
Strutt Sylva Brit. 53 These three graces of the forest form 
a poup within sight of the house. 1846 Mrs. Gore Eng. 
Char. ^1852 1 40 The three black graces —law, physic, and 
divinity, .claim her successively as their own. i88d Roskin 
Prseierita 1 . 322 [Taglioni] the Grace of her century. 

6. The graces {^¥. Je jeu des grdees ) : a game 
played with hoops and pairs of slender rods, so 
called (according to Littre) because it develops 
graceful movement of the arms. 

^ One of the players takes a hoop upon two rods, held one 
in each hand ; b® then draws the rods rapidly acro&s eaifa 
other, with the effect of sending the hoop into the air to be 
caught by another player on his pair of rods. 

1842 A. Combe Princ. Physiol, (ed, ii) 185 The play 
called the graces is also well adapted for expanding the 
chest, and giving strength to the muscles of the back. 1835 
in OcxLviE, Suppl. [187* M. CoiLiN.s Mrq. Merck, III. 
vii. 189 The younger members., were laughing over a game 
of les Graces.] 

II. Favour. 

6. Favour, favourable or benignant regard or its 
manifestation (now only on the part of a superior) ; 
favour or goodwill, in contradistinction to right or 
obligation, as the ground of a concession. Some- 
what arch, f Of grace : as a matter of favour and 
not of right, t grace ofi in favour of, for the 
benefit of. (Cf. sense 14.) 

c 137s Lay. 6616 Ware he mihte of his men eni grace finde. 
0x300 Cursor M. 5425 If i [Jacob, addressing Joseph] euer 
fand grace wit ]>&. ct^o R. Brunne Ckron. (1810) 62 
Harold . . had )?e kynge’s grace. 1363 Langl. P. PI. B. 
XU. 114 If men it wol aske . . and bidden it of grace. 
c 1400 Maundev. (1839) V. 34 He moste get grace of him and 
leve to go. 1480 Caxton Ghron. Eng. eexhii. 293 'fhe kyng 
for hir manfulnesse and of his grace t.^ke hir quarel in to his 
honde. a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. A urel. (i 546) B b, 
They haue rather merited pardon by theyr ignoraunces, 
then praysyng or grace by theyr wysedome. 1577 Fenton 
Gold. Epist. 193 Alexander Seuerus published a lawe in 
grace of the Christians. 1590 Spenser F, Q. r. ix. 39 Is not 
great grace to helpe him over past, Or free his feet that in 
the myie sticke fast ? 1597 Hooker EccL Pol. v. ix. § 3 
Through meere volnntarie grace or heneuolence. *623 
Massinger Dk. Milan iv. ii, All the grace I hitherto have 
done you was bestowed With a shut hand. 1552 H. Cogan 
tx.Scuderfi s Ibrahim ni. v. 108 Having received it of grace 
from the hand of your enemy. 1677 Dryden Prol. Circe 28 
Perhaps, if now your grace you will not grudge He may grow 
up to write, and you to judge. 1700 — Floiver <Sr Leaf 598 
Of her grace .she gave her maid to know The secret meaning 
of this moral show. X709 Prior Imit. Anacreon., Tlie Herd 
of Criticks I defie. . Regardless of their Grace, or Spight. 1821 
Scott Ketiihv. xvii, 'I'he marks of grace which Elizabethfrom 
time to time .shewed to young Raleigh. 1878 M, A. Brown 
Nadeschda 56 Prince Wladmir looked with grace Upon the 
old and tried retainer, *883 Law Times 20 Oct. 409/2 The 
Treasury, though professing to make some acknowledg- 
ment by way of grace for inventions adopted by the Crown, 
has [etc.]. x8gx Law Rep., Weekly Notes 78/1 The appli- 
cants came to tlic Court for an act of grace, and they 
must take it on proper terms. 

b. Said with reference to God, (See also il a.) 
ctxqs Lamb, Horn. 49 Godalmihtin haueS isceaweS us 
wel muchele grace, a 1300 Cursor M. 17095 God. .send us 
space al of his grace, ur wranges here to right. JC1330 


King of Tars 910 -orth wente Sir Cleophas, To the court 
thorw godes gras, CX460 Fortescub Abs, Lim. Mon, 
xii. (1885) 139 God. .gyffhym grass to augmente is reaume. 
iS®3 Stubbes Anat. Abus, 11, (1882) r How farre purpose 
you to trauell this way by the grace of God ? 1585 T. 
Washington tr. Nicholas's Voy. xvii. vii. 40 b, Untoo the 
seconde time, in which (yf God give me^ grace; shalbe 
described [etc.]. 1655 -61 Walton Angler iv. (ed. 3) 76 A 

grace of God He give you a Sillibub of new Verjuice. X864 
Tennyson En. A rd. 190 Annie, this voyage by the grace of 
God Will bring fair weather yet to all of us. 1872 A. Lang 
Ball. %■ Lyr. Old France 11 Mock not at us that so feeble 
be, But pray God pardon us out of His grace, 

C. Hence in phrase by the grace of God (tr. L. Dei 
gratia), appended to the formal statement of the 
titles of sovereigns, and formerly also of ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries ; perh, with mixture of sense 1 1 a. 

X49S in Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) I. 55 James, be the 
grace of God kinge of Scottis. c 1533 Du Wes Introd. Fr. 
in Palsgr. 1019 Henry by the grace of God iyveng kyng 
victoiiou.s [etc.j. 161X Bible Bed., lames by the grace of 
God King of Great Britaine. 1837 Carlyle B'r. Rev. 1 . 1. 
ii, Louis, King by the Grace of God. 

t d. Save your grace : an apologetic phrase »= 

^ may it not displease you ‘ by your leave Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Melib. 104 Whereas ye seyn that alle 
wommen been wikke, Saue youre grace certes ye despisen 
alle wommen in this wyse. c 1400 Maundev. iRoxb ) xx. 92 
After my feble witte me thinke, saue jjah® grace, ]>at it es 
mykill mare. 

e. By grace of\ by virtue of, * thanks to*. 

i8§2 Brimley Ess., Esmond 2sgT\i^ Chevalier St. George 
. .misses being James the Third . . by grace of his own ex- 
ceeding baseness. 

1 1 . Hard grace : displeasure, ill-will, severity. 
(See also sen.se 10.) Obs. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame iii. 496 This Eolus, with harde 
grace, Held the wynde.s in distresse. <ri386 — Sompn. T. 
520 Lo sires quod the lord with harde grace Who herd euere 
of swich a thyng cr now ? — Can. 1 'eom, Prol, 4 * T. 636 T his 
chanoun took his cole with harde grace, 

7 . The condition or fact of being favoured, f Jn 
grace, in favour {obs.). t {A jbersoNs) grace, good 
grace (oljs.), now only, after Fr. idiom, {a persons) 
good graces', (his) favour and good opinion. 

1463 Bury (Camden) 24 That he stonde welle and 
cler m the kynggez grace, c 1477 Caxton yason 64 b, 
Ye shewe well howe that aboue all other ye haue me 
in your grace. C1489 — Blanckardyn xli. 1,^3 And how 
he was in her goode grace, and she lyke wyse m his. 1586 
PuTTENHAM Eng. PoesU 1. vi. (Arb.) 27 This [the custom 
of Princes] brought the ryming Poesie in grace. 1596 
Drayton Leg. Pref., In Pierce of Gaveston there is given to 
the M inions, and Creatures of Princes, a very faire warning, 
to u-se their Grace with their Royall Patrons, modestly. 1599 
Shaks. Muck Ado n. i 32 Till all graces be in one woman, 
one woman shall not come in my grace, c 1620 Fletcher 
P'alse One n. i, The red Pharsaiian feilds., Where killing 
was in grace, and wounds were glorious. ^ 1670 CorioN 
Espernon iii. x. 498 He would not however in return offer 
him his good Graces. \Sidemte\ N ot otherwise to be rendred 
without .spoiling the sense. 1673 Dryden Marr. a la Mode 
II. i, A gentleman ..who understands the grand moude .so 
Weil . . may pretend to the good graces of a lady. 1675 
Evelyn Mem. ixSsy) H xxo A sprightly young lady, much in 
the good graces of the family, iqix Steele Sped. No. 76 f 4 
The Men themselves shall think thus meanly or greatly of 
themselves, as they are out or in the good Graces of a Court. 
1727 Golden PI hr. Ind. Nations fi2AdB.no . . resolved . . to 
recover the good Graces of the F rench, 1757 Foote A uthor 
I. Wks. 1799 133 The booksellers have. .refused to employ 

me ; you, Sir^^ I hear, are in their graces. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xiL I IL 221 The one who had the largest .share of 
James’s good graces seems to have been Cartwright. x8s8 
Carlyle Fredk. Gi. 11. xiii. (1865) 1 . 124 Their progress, .m 
the grace of Karl, was something extraordinary. 1875 Jowett 
Plaio (ed. 2) HI, 304 The.se geniiemen. do not seem to be in 
your good graces. 188a Macm. blag. XLVl. 65/2 The band 
. .and the guard of honour . .ran each other hard for the first 
place in the islanders’ good graces. 

8 . An instance or manifestation of favour j a 
favour co iferred on or offered to another. 

1397 R, GlouciRoII.s) 6305 He [Canute]., l>03te on b® vaire 

f race bat vr loutrd him sende. 13.. Guy Warm. (A.) 1058 
[e . - bonked god of bat gras. 1390 Gowek Cmf. Ill, 27 
Sitlie it so is, 'I'hat La/ar may nought do me this. .1 wolde 
pray an other grace. x47o^5 Malory Arthur x. ii, Thou 
hast a fayre grace of me this daye, that I shold rescowe the. 
X603 Knolles //z>/. Turks (i62x> 45 Andronicus. .proudly 
rejected the graces ofFred. x6^ B. Harris ParivaPs Iron 
Age 101 1 'his Peace was received by all the Sulfiects of the 
King, as a speciall grace sent them from God. 1S59 
Tennyson Elaine 381 Do me this grace, my child, to have 
my shield In keeping till I come. xSyi R. Ellis tr. Catullus 
Ixvi. 71 A grace I here implore thee, if any Word should 
offend. 

b. An exceptional favour granted by some one in 
authority, a privilege, a dispensation. Obs. exc, 
Plist. Expectcctive grace (see Expectativu a. 1 a). 

€ 1400 Rom. Rose 5x28 If thou scape yit, atte laste. Fro 
lx)ve Ceneyn, 1 holde it but a grace. 1554 Act t Itf 2 
Phil. 4- M. c, 8 § 33 Dispensations and Graces given by such 
Order as the putaick Laws of the Realm then approved. 
1587 Fleming Contn. HoUnsked III. ^62,2 The highest 
pontife or bishop granted the.se foresaid graces to father 
Robert Persons & Edmund Campion, x6sx Hobbes 
( 1839) 30 I’he benefit which a .sovereign hestoweth 
on a subject, for fear of some power and ability he hath to 
do hurt to the commonwealth, are not properly rewards ; for 
they arc not salaries . . nor are they graces. 1697 Dryden 
Mmid VI. 196 But, to return and view the chearful Skies, 
..To few proBt Jupiter imparts this Grace. 1777 Burkf. 
Let. Affairs Amen Wks. III. 165 To protect the king’s 
loyal subjects, and to grant to them, .the common rii^hts of 
men, by the name of graces? 1824 Syd. Smith IVks. 


(1859) U* 55/® Charles I. took a bribe of 120,000/. from his 
Irish subjects, to grant them what in those days were called 
Graces, but in the.se days would be denominated the 
Elements of Justice. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) 1. 
vi. 239 It was resolved to announce certain intended graces 
in the speech froin the throne, 1848 Wharton Law Lex., 
Grace, a faculty, license or dispensation. 1878 Lecky Eng. 
in 18th C. IL vi. 115 These Graces, the Irish analogue of 
the Petition of Rights. 

f c. Permission to do something ; leave. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 26285 pan mai his biscop do him grace 
wijf to tak wijt hir to Hue. c %4mRom. Rose 4080 No man 
mo into this place Of me to entre shal have grace, C1400 
Desir. Troy 826 Wold ye graunt me your grase goodly to 
wende, T wold boune me to batell. 14 . . Sir Beues {'B'yximxD 
1379+9 There shul no man haue grace. .Agaymst my wyl to 
lye me by Nor do me shame nor velany ! 

fd. A mark of divine favour, a mercy. Obs,—^ 
1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. xxii. 31 It was a fayre grace 

that the Kjmge had nat ben taken. 

fe. A gratuity or ‘ douceur *. Obs. 

1769 S, Paterson Another Trav. 1 1. 144 An English 
coachman, postboy, or waterman, generally expects some 
grace from the passengers, over and above his fare. 

9 . In University language, a. t Originally, a 
dispensation, granted by the Congregation of a Uni- 
versity or by some Faculty in il, from some of the 
statutable conditions required for a degree. As in 
the Knglish universities the full per;onnance of 
such conditions ceased to be enforced, the ‘grace* 
came to be an essential preliminary to any degree. 
Hence the word has now the sense : b. The leave 
of Congregation to take a degree, e. Other 
decrees of the Governing Body, being very often 
disj ensations from the permanent statutes, were 
sometimes styled graces, and at Cambridge every 
such decree is called a Grace of the Senate, d. In 
mod. use, the term is also applied to tire permission 
which a candidate lor a degree is required to obtain 
from his College or Hall. 

X4 Nofn. in "Wr.-Wukker 719/41 Nomina domorum ei 
rerum ecclesiasiitarum, Hec gratia, a giace. 1529 Act 
21 hen. VI JI, c. 13 § la Doctours, and Bachelers of 
Dyvynyte [etc.] which shalbe admytied to any of the said 
Degrees by any of the Uiiyvcrsitees of this Realme and 
nat by Grace onely. 1573 Hauvev Letter-bk. (Camden) 2 
Mr. Nuce was rcque.siid to put up our graces the next 
morning. 1623 in Crt. 4* Times fas. / (1849) IL 408 
'I hey say, it was a stolen congregation, and yet he got 
his grace hut by three votes. 1665 J. Buck in G. Peacock 
Stat. Cambridge (1841* App. B. 66 I'hen a Bedel carrieth 
all the Graces that pas.«;ed unto the Proctors. 1709 Hearnb 
Collect. ( 0 , H. S.) II. 294 His grace was denied, 1741 
in Fowler Hist. C, C. C. (O. H. S.) 280 Every Under- 
grailuate of the Foundation before his Grace is proposed, 
shall be examined publicly. xSet G. Peacock Stat. Cam- 
bridge 21 When graces were submitted by tlie chancellor 
to the approbation of the senate, the proctors collected 
the votes and aniiounced the deci-nion. 188a L. Campbell 
I.i/e Afaa'ToellyiL 348 'Hie Chair of Experimental Physics 
in the University of Cambridge was founded by a Grace of 
the .Senate on 9th. Feb, 1871. x£87 Cambridge Vniv. 
Calendar a Except .supplicat.s for degrees, no Grace can be 
offered to the Smate without three days previous notice, 
189S Oxford Unit', i alendar 73 [Conditions required for 
degree.''] 'I'he Grace or consent of the Candidate’s College 
or Hail.. and of Congregation, which depend upon his con- 
duct and character, 

iransf. 1600 Holland Livy xxn, x, (1609)437 In this 
forme of wordes was ihe bill propounded unto the people. 
Heaseih it you, that this grace may passe and the thing 
done with your assent in this wise? 

flO. Ihe sshaie of favour allotted to one by 
Providence or fortune ; one’s appointed fate, 
destiny, or lot ; ha]>, luck, or fortune (good or 
bad). Hard giace, evil greu'e, a sorry grace : (a stroke 
of) ill luck (cf. sense 6 f). Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. Rolls) 7492 ^ut was wiliames grace )?ulke 
day so god pat he nadde ho wounde. X3.. Coerde L. 2 
l,ord J e.sus , . Suche grace and vyctorye 'Fhou sente to 
Kyng Kychard, CX320 Senyn Sages (W.) 658 For that 
schild, that nuked was, Mani bade th’emperi<.e evel gras 1 
1:1330 R. Brunnk Citron. (18x0} 181 Richard oste forth 
ran, grace bifor him ford, Auht jornes he w an with in 
J?e Sarazins lend. Philip hat per lay to .spede had he 
no grace. 13 .. Catv. 4* Cr. Kni. 2480 Wylde wayez 
in pe worlde Wowen now ridez, On Gryngoiet, hat ja® 
grace hade geten of his lyue. C1374 Chaucer Troylusx. 
713 Nomore harde grace May .sitte on me, for-vvhi her Is no 
spare. CX380 Sir Ferumb. 3591 par hadde fjc Saniiyns 
yule grace. For of dede men lay find pe place, K opre hy- 

§ nnne to fie. c 1384 Chaucer H.Famem, 700 Eolus. .Go, 
low this folk a sory grace, c 1386— Can. Yeom. Prol, 112 
Peter 1 quod he, god yeve it Iiai de grace, c x<^oo J ’waine 
4 * Gaw. 687 A faire grace yit fel him swa, Al if it smate his 
hor.s in twa, And hisspors of aitlier lide,'rhat himself passed 
so wele, c 1450 Lonhi.ich Grail Iv. 4£6 Pelican . . that 
thorwgh bothe hypes I-Mayracd was atte baiaylle Of Rome, 
swich was bis gras. ?c 1475 Sqr. iowe Degre 176 Ye must 
. . ryde through many a peryllous place. As a venterous^ man 
to seke your grate. 1513 More Rich. HI Wks, 35/1 Eliza- 
beth, whose fortune and grace was after to bee Queue. 
X535 .Stewart Cron. Scot (1858) I. 9 In thair passage [they] 
mouy perrell fand . . Sic wes thasr grace 5it half iha chapit 
all. 1561 Child-Marriages 80 Further beynge demaundid 
why she did., play the hoore : .she answeris, ‘ her grace was 
no better’, i^i Shaks. Two Gent. in. i 146, 3 . .Doe curse 
the grace, that with such grace bath blest them. 

11 . In scriptural and theological language, 
a. {Abio the grace of Cod QY free grace). The free 
and unmerited favour of God as manife.sted in the 
salvation of sinners and the bestowing of blessings. 
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Doctrines of gt'ocex by Calvinists applied esp. to 
the doctrines of election, predestination, etc. For 
Covenant, Dispensation^ Throne of see the 
respective words. 

/3!ia25 Leg. Kaih, 298 He .. of his grace malce^ ham }>set 
lia beon ecne. a 1300 Cursor M. 21627 pe grace o godd es 
gret and gode. i:i3oo Harrow. He it JLoverd, for thi 
muchele grace, Graunte us in heovene one place I 138a 
Wycuf 'J'i^nsu. II The grace of God .. hath apperid to 
alle men, teching^e [etc.]. c tJ^$o S/. Cr^t/idert {SuxtQQii) 1009 
Pe grace of god him calde ]>ar to. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 306 Holding tliat they are saved by Merit, without 
Law or Grace. 1675 Baxtkr Cat/f/ai. Theol. ii. i, 263 Is there 
anything that more, .destroyeth the honour of free grace. 
1781 CowPER Kxpositil, 2x3 But grace abused brings forth 
the foulest deed.s. 1863 A. Raleigh Qr^iet Resting PL viii. 
(1865) 145 Grace .. the free and unmerited favor of God. 
1S75 Manning Mission H. Ghost ii. 35 The word grace 
signifies the free and gratuitous operation of God. 

1 Used for : The source of grace, God. 

1601 Shaks. aw s Well r. iii. 226 , 1 will tell truth by grace 
it self I sweare. Ibid. n. i. 163. 1603 — Mach.v, viii. 72 

This, .by the Grace of Grace, We will performe. 

b. The divine influence which operates in men 
to regenerate and sanctify, to inspire virtuous im- 
pulses, and to impart strength to endure trial and 
resist temptation. Often spoken of the grace 
of God, of ozir Lord, of the Holy Spirit, or as im- 
parted through the sacraments ; also, in Roman 
Catholic use, as proceeding from the Virgin Mary. 

Used with many defining words, usually translations from 
scholastic Latin. Prevement grace : the grace which pro- 
duces the repentance and faith without which the grace 
o/jdstijdcation czxinolhQXQC&Vftid. Suficient grace', the 
grace which (merely) renders the soul capable of performing 
a supernatural act, in contradistinction to efficacious grace, 
the grace which really effects the end for which it is given. 
For means of gi-ace, saving grace, .see Means, Saving 
ppl. a. The grace 0/ Orders (see quot. 1869). 

c 1200 Vices ^ Virtues 23 Durh godes grace J>u hes hafst 
forsaken, cizzo Pestiaryiig Durg grace off ure drigtin. 
a 122$ Si. Marker, 2 pe grace of hen hoU gost. a 1240 
Lofsong \xx Coit. Horn. 2 7 Ich halsi he het ^u bi-seche him 
..hurh be grace of fuluht, ^1300 Leg, Rood (1871) 32 To 
Salomon heo com . . poru grace h^t our lord hire ^ef. a 1340 
Hampole Psalter xix 6 llk;an..hat is enoynt with he grace 
of he halygast. 138a Wyclif 2 Cor, xiii. 14 The grace of 
cure Lord Iliesu Crist.. be with 30U alle. 1300-20 Dunbar 
Poems xlvii. 8§ Is non but grace of Go i I wiss, That can in 
3ewth considdir thiss. 1533 Coverdale xviii. 27 He 
helped them moch which beleued thorow grace. 1338 Bale 
TkreLawes 824 Whan we went to Berye And to our lady of 
grace. 1391 Shaks. i Hen. VI, v. iv. 40 Chosen from aboue 
By inspiration of Celestiall Grace. *678 Barclay Apol. 
Queers {1841) 284 The way whereby Christ helpeth, 
assisteth, and worketh with u.s is by his grace. <21700 
Uryden Creator Spirit 13 Plenteous of grace, de.scend from 
high,^ X738 W ESLEY Psalms v. ii, On I'hee, O God of Purity, 
I wait for hallowing Grace. 1841 B’ness Bunsen in Hare 
Life II. i. 18 That you may have grace to make the use in- 
tended of the present bitter dispensation. 1869 Haddan 
Apost. Succ, i. (1879) 13 A belief in the grace of Orders', 
i. e. in the necessity, and in the spiritual effectiveness, of a 
proper formal ordination, 1873 Browning Red Cott. Ni.^ 
Cap 226 They wanted faith. .The many get their grace and 
go their way Rejoicing. 

c. The same regarded as a permanent force, 
having its seat in the soul. 

c 1323 Song Passion 52 in O. E, Mtsc. (1872) 198 Marie ful 
of grace. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. ion For ilk man sal 
hafe par a place To wone ay in ioy, pat here has grace. 
1382 Wyclif Luke i, 28 The aungel gon yn to hir sexde, 
Heil, ful of grace, 1634 Canne Necess. Separ. (1849) 135 
In cases of this nature, grace is best tried. 1684 Bunyan 
Pilgr. n, 123 There is no Grace, where tliere is no fear of 
God. 1707 Norris Treat, Humility iii. 158 By grace ,. I 
understand .. the inward operation of God’s spirit super- 
naturally assisting our natural faculties. 1821 Wordsw. 
Sonn,, Eng, Reformers in Exile, Blest Is he who can, by 
help of grace, enthrone The peace of God within his single 
breast ! Morley Voltaire {iSZ&) 2 They realised life 
as a long wrestling with unseen and invincible forces of 
grace, election and fore-destiny. 

persomfed, 1300-20 Dwzkr Poems Ixxii. 113 With greit- 
ing glaid be than come Grace, With wourdis sweit saying 
to me, 1784 CowpER Tiroc. 30 Umpire in the strife That 
Grace and Nature have to wage through life. 

d. The condition of one who is under such divine 
influence. More fully a slate of grace. Also in 
to fall from gtnee (see Fall v. i c). 

138a Wyclif Gal, v. 4 Je that ben iustified in the lawe han 
fallen awey fro grace. 1300 20 Dunbar Poems Ixxiii. 13 
Bend up thy saill, and win thy port of grace. 1302 Ord. 
Crysien Men (,W. de W. 1506) i. vi. 51 These holy persons 
the whiche . . were deed in the estate of good grace. 1632 
Lithgow Trav. i. 7 The flying from evil, is a flying to grace. 
1643 [Angier] Lane, Vail. Achor xz Many of them have 
proved practicall Arminians, practi.smg falling from Grace. 
1734 Sherlock Disc. viii. I. 247 For all the Children of 
God are in a state of Grace. 1832 Robertson Lect. Ep. Cor. 
xlvi. (1863) 345 A state^ of grace is the state in which all 
men are. who have received the message of salvation which 
declares God’s goodwill towards them. 

e. An individual virtue or excellence, divine in 
its origin. Also in phr. to have the grace (to do 
something) : cf. sense 13 b. 

X303 R. Brunne Handl, Synne 26 Sy|?yn of twelue 
poyntes of shryfte And of be twelue gracys of here ^yfte. 
<ri34o Cursor M. 10062 perfore is she called in place,s Modir 
of pite and of graces. 1537 Inst. Chr. Man in Formul. 
Faith (1856) 49 Gifts and graces I knowledge and profess 
that they proceed from this Holy Spirit, a x6zB Preston 
Effiecinal Faith (1631) 112 There is no grace that God 
gives but he hath tryals for it afterward. x64i_ Hinde 
Bruen xxxiv, 108 They that have the grace to live unto 




the Lord, shall never Cetc.J. 1642 Rogers Naaman Ep. 
Ded. I The Graces of Selfe-deruall and Faith are like those 
two pillars of lachin and Boaz. 1844 Anglo-Sax. 

Ch. (1858) II, i. 14 The dignity and graces of the pnesthood 
were confeired by prayer. xSsz Robertson Lect. Ep, Cor. 
XXV. (1863) 183 A grace is that which has in it some moral 
quality. 1873 E. White Life in Christ ni. xx. (1876) 294 
It leads to a general acknowledgement of worldly virtues as 
Christian graces, 

12. Year of grace : a year as reckoned from the 
birth of Christ, arch. 

[After med. L. anno gratiae, used by chroniclers (e. g. Ger- 
vase of Canterbury a 1200) ; cf. anno snlutis. Anno Domini. ] 

1297 R. Glouc. ' Rolls) 7838 po deide he in be ^er of grace 
a bousend..& four score & seuene. 1303 R. Brunne 
Handl. Synne 3 pe yeres of grace fyl pan to be A pousynd 
and pre hundrede and pr®- *387 Trevisa (Rolls) 
V. 363 The 3ere of grace seven hondred jere and fiftene. 
1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes i The yere of grace a 
thousand, CCCC. ixxiij. 1603 ICNOLLEs/fwif. Turks He 
departed the thirteenth of February in the yeare of Grace 
1163. 1897 Literature ii Dec. 233/2 At the present year of 
grace we have had published but ten of these parts. 

13. In senses transf. or weakened from ii. 

fa. In things: Beneficent virtue or efficacy. 
Grams of grace : seeds endowed with some whole- 
some quality. Obs. 

a 1300 K. Horn 571 pe stones beopof suche grace, .pat pu 
ne schalt in none place Of none duntes beon ofdrad. 1366 
Chaucer Rom, Rose 1099 Yit the stoon hadde suche a grace. 
That he was siker in every place, c 1450 Holland 
iii, Granes of grace, Mendis and medicyne for mennis all 
neidis. 1592 Shaks. Rom. ^ JuL ii. iii. 15 ( > mickle is the 
powerfull grace that lies In Plants. 1604 E. GIrimstone] 
tr. D* Acosta’s Hist. Indies i. iii- 13 I'he workes of God 
haue J know not what) secret and hidden grace and vertve. 

b. In persons: Virtue; an individual virtue; 
sense of duty or propriety ; esp. in phrase to have 
the grace (to do something) : cf. sense ri e. 

1530 Compend, Treat, (1863) 56 They have no grace 
one to beware of another. 1391 Shaks. 'Two Gent. v. iv. 
165, I think the Boy hath grace in him, he blushes. 
1600 — A. V. L. III. iv, 2 Haue the grace to consider, that 
teares do not become a man. 1605 — Macb. iv. iii. 91 The 
King-becoming Graces, As lustice, Verity [etc.]. 1632-62 

Heylin Cosmogr. iii. (1673)60/2 For matters of Religion 
the People of this Land were pdviledged above all others, 
had they had the grace to make good use of it. 1667 Pefys 
30 Dec., Captain Cocke., would have borrowed 
money of me ; but I had the grace to deny him. 1706 
Stanhope Paraphr. Ill, 444 Only One poor Samaritane of 
the whole Number had the Grace to come back, c 1780 Parr 
in E. H. Barker Parriana (1829) II. loi Markham shewed 
some grace in his neutrality. 1781 Cowper lixpostul. 79 They 
had the grace in scenes of peace to show The virtue they had 
learned in scenes of woe. 1816 %cxfrx: Aftiiq . vi, He blushes 
again, which is a sign of grace. 1831 Longp. Gold. Leg. 
III. Square in front Cathedral 78 In the church . . will be 
represented a Miracle-Play ; and I hope you will all have 
the grace to attend. 189a Stevenson .,4 the Plains 14, 
I put my patronage away for another occasion, and had the 
grace to be pleased with that result, 

14. Favour shown by granting a delay in the 

performance of an action, or the discharge of an 
obligation, or immunity from penalty during a 
specified period ; as in tr dafs, fortnights, mo- 
ments, etc. grace. Year of Grace (at the Uni- 
versities: see quot, 1726 ). Thne of grace, a close 
time (for beasts of the chase). Day (Theol.), 

the period allowed for repentance. 

171X Hearne Collect, (O. H. S.) III. 126 Mr. Greenwood 
had a year’s Grace. 1726 Amherst Tet'rse Fit. xl. 212 When 
a college-living falls, the person chosen to succeed ..is 
allow’d a year of grace it b call’d), at the end of which 
he^ must resign either his living or his fellowship, as he 
thinlcs best.^ 1801 Strutt Sports 4* Past.i. 1. xy The time 
of grace begins at Midsummer, and lasteth to Holyrood-day. 
1853 Macaulay Hist. Eng, xxii. IV. 775 A fortnight's 
grace wa.s allowed, 1839 Tennyson A/afw ^81 But he 
pursued her, calling, ‘Stay a little 1 One golden moment’s 
grace I’ X878 J. P. Hopps fesus x. 38 Your long day of 
grace is gone. X895 Marie Corelli Sorrows Satan v, 
(1897) 53, I give you a day's grace to decide. 

b. Comm. Days of grace, the period (in England 
3 days) allowed by law for the payment of a bill 
of exchange, after the expiration of the term for 
which it is drawn. Similarly, the period allowed 
for the payment of a premium of insurance or the 
like, after the date at which it is said to be due. 

In present practice, the date at which a bill is said to be 
due is the last of the ‘ days of grace Thus a bill payable 
*60 days after sight ' is due (in England) on the 63ra day 
after acceptance, and if it is discounted the discount is cal- 
culated to that day. 

a X73X De Foe Eng. Tradesman (1732) I. xxv. 360. 1767 

Blackstone Comm. II. 469. 1780 T. Jefferson Corr. 

WIcs. 1859 I. 261, I suppose, that your drafts in favor of 
the quarter-master, if attended with sixty days’ grace, may 
be complied with to a certain amount. 1809 R. Langford 
Introd. Trade 12 They have the.. allowance of three days 
grace for payment. 1848 Wharton Law Lex., Grace, days 
of. . . It was originally a gratuitous favour- .but custom has 
rendered it a legal right 1849 Freese Comm. Class-bk. 27 
* Days of grace :’..in Brazil when the word preciso is not 
added ,.15 days are allowed on inland bills, and 6 days on 
foreign bills. 1866 Crump Banking v. 103 The ‘grace’ 
allowed upon bills varies considerably in different countries. 

15. Mercy, clemency; hence, pardon or forgive- 
ness. rare or arch. 

1297 R, Glouc. (Rolls) xi8i8 Wijmute eni grace he sus- 
pendede echone [of the bishops], c 1373 Lay Folks Mass 
Bk. (MS. B) 81 Gyue me grace & forguenes of my mysrdede. 
17x386 Chaucer Doctor's T, 236 Goode fader shal I dye? Is 


ther no grace ? is ther no remedye ? 1411 Rolls of Parlt, 
III. 650/2 Wherof I beseke yow of grace and mercy. 146* 
J. Russe in Pasion Lett. No. 460 11. 113 The Lord Sum- 
myrset had wre^n to hym to come to grace. x3S9 Mirr, 
Mag., Dk. Suffolk xxv, There was no grace, _ but I must 
loose my head. 1370 Satir. Poems Reform, xiii. 216 Syne 
hangit hie but grace vpon the Gallous. 1613 Heywood Silver 
Age i. i. Wks. 1874 ill. 86 [Thou] Stand’st at our grace, a 
captiue. 1632 H. Cogan ix, Sc7idery's Ibrahim iii, i. 34 
Soliman. .swore he would punish him. though my Master 
employed all his power to obtain his grace. .Seresbeg's Wife 
and Children .. humbly besought him to grant them the 
grace of her Husband and their Father. 1667 M (lton P. L. 

I, III To bow and sue for grace With suppliant knee, 1718 
Hickes & Nelson y. Kettlewell ii. xxxviii. 145 That they 
might not Reject the King’s Grace.. freely ofiered. 1842 
Macaulay Lays Anc. Rome, Horatius Ivii, ‘Now yield 
thee cried Lars Porsena, ‘ N ow yield thee to our grace 
1S57 Freeman Norm, Conq, (1876) I. App. 749 Ulf, finding 
himself forsaken of all men, asks for grace. 

Proverb. 1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 8 In space comth 
grace, a 1333 Udall Royster D. lu. iii. (Arb.) 47. 

b. Act of grace-, a formal pardon, a free 
and general pardon, granted by Act of Parliament. 
(The phrase also occurs under sense 6.) 

X648 Eikou Bas. ix. 53 Is this the reward and thanks I am to 
receive for those manie Acts of Grace 1 have lately passed ? 
x6s3 Fuller Ck. Hist. ix. vi. § 12 Seventy priests . . were, 
by one act of Grace, pardoned, and sent over beyond sea, 
1729 G. Jacob Law Diet, s.v., Acts of Grace. 1827 Hallam 
Const. Hist. (1876) HI. XV. 114 In the next [parliament] 
William took the matter into his own hands by sending 
down an act of grace. 1839 Thirlwall Greece HI. xlix, 
x8s He also celebrated his victory by an act of grace. 

16. a. In his, her, your, my lord's, ike king's, 
etc. {good) grace, serving as a complimentary peri- 
phrasis for he, she, you, etc. Obs. exc. arch, 

c 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 1870 To his lord he went a pase, 
And broght him tithinges from hir goode grace. 1481 
Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 117 And yf your good grace will 
ony thyng late me haue knowleche of it. 1529 Alward 
Let. to Cromwell in Cavendish Life Wolsey (1827) 487 My 
lords grace wtnt again into the kyngs highnes beyng then 
in his pryvie chamber. XS41 Barnes Wks. (1573) 316/1 No 
man maibee admitted into his seruice excepte that hee first 
sweare to bee an enemy vnto the kyngs grace of England. 
1359 Abp. Hethe in Strype Ann. Ref . 1. App. vi. (1824) 
405 The lord ^ Cardinall Poles g^ood grace, x^px Shaks. 

1 Hett. VI, V. iii. 33 A goodly prize, fit for the diuels grace. 
1605 in Crt. ^ Times fas. I (1848) I. 39 The rebels came 
but two hours too late to have seized upon the person of my 
Lady Elizabeth’s grace. 1830 Gen. R Thompson Exerc. 
(1842) I. 3x7 If the King wants a yacht, or Her Majesty’s 
Grace would like a few acres of real lace. 

b. A courtesy -title now only given to a ^uke, 
a duchess, or an archbishop. Formerly used in ad- 
dressing a king or queen. (Cf. G. Euer Gnaden.) 

Now usually written with capital. 

1300-20 Dunbar Poems Ux. 14 Jour Grace beseik I of 
remeid. XS49 Latimer 6th Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 158 
(heading), bermon . . whych he preached before the kynges 
Maiesty wyth in hys Graces Palaice at Westminster. 1596 
Shaks. t Hen. IV, i. ii. ig God saue thy Grace, Maiesty 
I should say. 160a Ham, hi, iv. 3 Tell him. your Grace 
hath scree’nd, and stoode betweene Much heate, and him. 
1605 Camden Rem Surnames 138 As for Grace, it beganne 
about the time of Henry the fourth. Excellent Grace vnder 
Henry the sixt. 1630 Wadsworth Pilgr. vii. 75 Intelli- 
gence was giuen to the Archbishops Giace of Canterbury. 
1639 Earl Traquair in H amilton Papers 97 To 

the Marquis of Hamilton. Pleas your Grace. 1687 Dryden 
Ep. to Sir G. Eiherege 75 His Grace of Bucks has made 
a farce. 1711 Swift frnl. Stella zZ'D^c..,Nl t have given 
his grace some hopes to be one of oux Society. 1780 Cowper 
Progr. Err. 105 Will Avarice .. give place, Gharrned by the 
sounds — ‘Your reverence’ or ‘Your grace'? 1824 Byron 
fuan XVI. xxxiv, Her Grace replied, Afx Grace was rather 
pain’d [etc.]. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby i. i, Let me present to 
your Grace— Mr, Coningsby. 1872 Earl Pembroke & G. H. 
Kingsley .S', Sea Bubbles viii 221 The daintiest Alderney 
in her grace’s fancy dairy. 

17. Hence fa. The high position or dignity of 
an archbishop, etc. {phsf, in the nonce-verb, 
To ^ Your grace ^ (a person). 

1631 Weever Funeral Mon. 224 A Doctor of the 
Canon Law, who by degrees came to this Metropolitan 
Grace of Canterbury. Ibid. 309 To forsake his pontificall 
Grace and Dignitie. 1862 Tennyson Let. to Dk. of Argyll 
Feb., If you call me Mr Tennyson any longer, I think that 
I must Your-grace you till the end of the chapter, 
f 18. a. In the names of some plants : («) Grace 
of God ( — L. Gratia Dei), species of Hypericum, 
esp. PI. perforatmn ; {b) Geranium pratense ; (r) 
Gratiola officinalis ; (^) (see quot. 1607); {e)PIe7'b 
{of) Grace (see Herb-geace). Obs. 

1397 Gerarde Herbal ii. clxviii. 467 Hedge Hyssope is 
called in Latin.. Gr<z/z<z Dei, or the Grace of God. Ibid, 
Table Eng. Names, Grace of God, or S. Johns Grasse. 1607 
Topsell Fourf. Beasts iz6 Elophoibo]scum: (that is, as 
some call it Harts eye, others Hart-ihome, or grace of 
God, others wilde Ditany). 

t b, Grace of God (tr. med.L. gratia Dei) : a 
composition used as a plaster. Obs, 

CX4SO ME. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) xSg-rgo. 

III. f 19. pi. Thanks, thanksgiving. Also to 
do, give, make, render, yield graces. Cf. F. rendre 
grdees, L. gratias agere. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif x Cor. x. 30 Therfore if I take part with 
grace, what am I blasfemyd, for that I do graces or 
thankyngls ? c 1386 Chaucer Afelib. r 838 Yeldynge graces 
and thankynges to hir lord Melibee. a 1400-50 A lexander 
Makis he gracis to his goddis. 14^ Caxton Ovid's 

et. X. vi, Venus, ryght puissante lady, I adoure, thanke, 
amd rendre graces, x.^3 — Gold, Leg. 438 b/2 He toke breed 
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^>yeldynig 'graces to god tbe fader brosyd and gaue it to bis 
djscyp'Ics. ■ <*1:533 Ld. Berners M,JureL (1546) 

sig, I, I .. .gyue great graces tO' my -goddctet of my good bappe., 
20* (Till the i 6 th c. almost exclusively pi 
la stag, sense ; now only sing‘s) A short pra>er 
either asking a bles^-^ing before, or rendering thanks 
after, a meal. Frequent in phrase M say graceis, 
atzsts Auer, i?. 44 Ower graces . . biuore mete & efter 

& mid te miserere goS^ biuoren ower weouedc & ettdeS 
ier l^e graces, csss© 1 ^- Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 
26086 pe horde was leyd, pe cloK^sl spi'cd, k® graces 
seyd. [ciw Cursor M', 3:3496 (Trin,} Ibesus blessed 
Ibis breed wip grace.] 1377 Langu P, PI, B. xiv. 62 As 
bolfwrit witnesseth wban men segge her graces, Aperis tu 
mauum, iuam [ctc,|. c 1440 Ipomydon 313 Whan they Iiad 
ete and grace sayd. r 2500 Melusim xxxvi. 241 After they 
had dyned, graces were said. 2526 Tindale Motti, xxvi. 
» When they had sayd grace they went out. 2588 J. 
DAEL Pioirepkes (Arb.) 6 He would needs saye grace 
(forsooth} before and after supper. & 2639 Suckling Poems 
(2646) Ip Long graces do But keep good stomachs oflF_ that 
would mil too. 2680 DiiyoKN Prd. U Cmar Borgia. 42 
But maik their feasts,. The Pope says grace* but 'tis the 
Devil gives thanks. 2705 Hickeringill Priestcr. 11. vi. 62 
Until Mr. Say-Grace has blest the Cup, and said a short 
Grace, 1760^2 H. Brooke Fool of Quality (1808) I. 68 
The latter grace was said* and the cloth taken away. 
1702 Heroic Ep. to Priest ley in Poet, Reg, (1808) 395 
With simile and face* Each longer than a Presbyterian, 
grace, 1856 Emerson Eng, Traits^ Uuro. Wks. (Bohn) 11 . 
89 A youth came forward.. and pronounced the ancient 
form of grace before meals, 2881 Bksant & Rice CkapL of 
Fleet I. viii, The dinner was at times scanty*., a grace 
before the meat, and a grace after. 

ITT, 21. attrih, and C&mh.j grace-covenant^ 
-giver t f -market^ -token ; grace -doing vbl. sb. ; 
f grace -empaled^ -followed^ -giving, -Hke^ -origina- 
tingy -restonngy -thirsty^ -working adjs. 

1893 WEtiTcoTT Gospel ^ Life 260 Tbe *g race-covenant 
with Abraham.^ 238a Wycuf Isa. lu 3, Io5e and gladuesse 
shal be founde in it* *gracedoing and vois of preismg. 1615 
T. Adams Bl. Devil 75 To restraine his savage fury from 
forraging his *Grace-empaled Church, 2598 Sylvester 
Die Bartas u. ii. 11. BakyloH 589 Amos’ son - . *Grace- 
followed, grave* holy, and eloquent, ^ 1588 A King tr. 
Canisius' Caiech, 153 Christ is our proplciatourand *grace- 
geuar. 1887 H, O. Wakbman Ck, Puritans 121 All the 
*grace-givi«g powers of the Church. 2636 B. Jonson 
Diseov.f^ Consuetudoy etc. Wks. (1642) J19/1 They have the 
Authority of yeares* and out of their intermission doe win 
to themselves a kind of *grace-Hke newnesse. 2820 W. 
Tookb tr. Lncum L 71 Homer besstows on your locks the 
epithet of grace-like, i&jg Rutherford Tiyal ^ Tn. 
Faith (1845) 93 No purse is Christ’s *grace>market. 2852 
W. Anderson Exposure Popery {2878) 126 The word.s Ego 
te absolve penetrate to the Soul with *grace-restoring 
power* just as the water of baptism * reached ‘ it with 
*grace-originating power, a 2633 T. Pierson Expos. 84 
Ps. U647) 49 *Grace • thirsty sottles. 184a Manning Waiting 
invis. Ck. Serm. 2848 f, 340 The ^grace-tokensof the Cross. 
2849 Rock Ck, of Fathers II. 283 The brightsomeness of 
the Gospel was dimmed in bcxioming shorn of many of its 
*grace-working ordinances. 

b. Special comb., as graoe-ilrink Sc., ^tiie 
drink t^en by a company after the giving of thanks 
at the end of a meal* (Jam.); grace-hoop* 'a 
hoop nsed in playing the game called graces'* 
(Worcester i 860 ); grace-note = sense t grace- 
stroke (after F. coupde grdee : see Coup 5 b), 
in quots. used for {a) a finishing touch, {k) an 
elegant touch or feature ; *|* grace- term {Oxford 
University), a term of the period required for a 
degree, in which residence was customarily dis- 
pensed with ; t grace-wife* a midwife. 

27*5 Ramsay Gentle Skepk. i. i. When we hac tanc the 
*grace-drink at the well. 1788 Burns Let. to Clarinda 
x8 Feb., I am just going to pre^se your health by way of 
grace-drink. 2823 Crabb Techrsol. Diet., * Grace Note 
{Plus.), any note added to a composition as a decoration or 
improvement. 2864^ Engel Mus. Anc. Nat. 361 These 
passages, .are considered only as grace-notes introduced 
according to the fancy of the singer. 2896 Stevenson Kid- 
napped XXV, Variations which, as he went on, he decorated 
with a perfect flight of grace-notes, such as pipers love. 
and call the * warblers*. 1702 Scot. Characterised in Hart. 
Misc. (iSix) VII. 377 Your intentions led you to our neigh- 
bouring kingdom of Scotland, to perfect and give the 
*grace-stroke to that very liberal education you have so 
signally improved in England. F. Spence tr. Varillas' 
Ho. Medicis 262 A piece wherein the chameter and grace- 
stroak.s the Greek poetry possess’d.. were restored in the 
highest point of their perfection. 1853 *C. Bede’ Verdant 
Green u. x* He and Mr. Bouncer had together gone up to 
Oxford, leaving Charles I.arkyns behind to keep a *grace- 
term. 1645 Reg. St. Hic/iolas* Ck. in Brand Hist. Newcastle 
(1789) II, 362 note, (A midwife is styled] **grace-wyfe.* 167a 
in xdk Rep. Hist, MSS. Comm. App, vii. (1890) 382 Given 
£0 the grace-wife and nurse x 5s. 283^ Brock ett N. C. Words 
(ed. 2), Grace-'m2fr, an old provincial name fox a midwife; 
still retained by the vulgar. 

Crcace (gr^'s), V. [In sense I, a. OF. grader 
to thank* also* as in mod.F.* to pardon (a criminal), 
f. grace Gbaoe sb. ; in the other senses f. prec.} 
■fL irans. To thank. Ovly in pass, sttby. 

4:2*85 Ancr. R. 366 Igraced beo his mike I 23.. Coer 
de L. 3772 Graced be Jesu Cry.st our Lord. 2377 Lavcu 
P. PI, B. VI. 126 Lord, y-graced be je ! 

1 2. To show favour or be ^^acious to ; also* to 
countenance. Ohs. 

c 2440 SirGowtker 65 She praid to Crist and Marie mylde* 
ShuMe hire grace to have a Childe. 2590 Spenser FI Q, 
I. X.54 Then shall I $ociiie,.so God me grace* Abett that 
,wcghDK cause dkoonsolate* IbM, vi. xiL 16 To teE 


her haw the heavens had her graste To save her chylde. 
2604 Marston Malcontent 11. v. D 3 And there vpon you 
graced him?. .Tooke him to fauourt 2626 L. Owen Spec. 
Jesuit. (1629) 33 The Pope would not grace the Ie.sui£es 
Author, or founder, vntill they had first gieased him in 
the fist. 

t b. To favour with permission to do something. 
2639 Fuller Holy War in, i. (1647)^ Bl® graced 
to wear his shoes of the Imperiall fashion. 

+ 3. To endow with (heavenly) grace. Ohs. 

2634 Wks. 11 . 50 Hee that can (when hee will) 

convince the ob-stinate* will not Grace the disobedient. 1637 
Rutherford (1862) 1 . 289 The honourable cause which 
ye are graced to profe.ss is Christ’s own truth. 2702 Beverley 
Glory of Grace 4 He hath Graced, or invested with Grace. 
4 . 'I o lend or add grace to, to adorn, embellish, 
set off; to adorn udth some beeomingquality. 

42586 Sidney Arcadia i. (16331 39 He left nothing 
nnassayed, which might disgrace himselfe, to grace hi.s 
friend. 2588 Shak.s. L. L. L. v, ii. 74, 2606 J. Carpenter 
SolomoKs Solace 1 . 3 They were graced with an excellent 
memory. 2609 Dooland Orniih. Plicrol. 184 Most com- 
monly it [the high Tenor] graceth the Base, making a 
double Concord with iL 2658 Cokaink Trappolm n. ii. 
Dram. Wks. {1874) 141 One grac’d with all the virtues. 
2693 Dhyden OxfiiPs Met. 1. 759 I'hou shalt returning 
Caesar's triumph grace, 2722 Arbuthnot Jokn^ Bull iix. iii, 
He. . mounted upon the bottom of a Tub, the inside of which 
he had often graced in hLs prosperous days, 2767 Sir W. 
Jones Seven Fountains Poem.s (1777) 46 A table with a 
thousand vases grac'd. 1828 D’Isuaeu Chas. /, I, vi. 204 
This chivalric Earl, .was just the hero to grace a desperate 
cause. 1857 L1VING.ST0NE Trav. ii. 43 'J’he eland . . would 

f race the parks of our nobility^ more than deer. 2877 
lowDEN Shake. Prim. vi. 73 A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
was written to grace tbe wedding of some noble penson. 
b. Mils. To add grace -notes, cadenzas, etc., to. 
2659, 1780, 18^ [cf. Gracing vbl. jfA] 2824 Scott iiof- 
gaunt let let. Xy Then taking the old tune qf Gala.shiels for 
hi.s theme, he graced it with a number of wiki, complicated, 
and beautiful vari-ations. 2876 Stainer & BAKRm-r Diet. 
Mus. Terms s.v., Music for viols wa.s aUo graced In various 
ways. 2882 in Ogilvie; and in later Diets. 

tc. 7'o grace out', to make to appear favour- 
ably. Ohs. 

26^ Day He of Guls Prol. A 2 Hath he not a prepard com- 
pany of gallants, to aplaud his tests, and grace out his 
play ? 2622 RowLANtis Good Newes tf Bad 33 A Sutor, tliat 
a wealthy widow pli’d, To grace out his bad fortunes did 

g rottide Vpon his credit, for an outward show, That gallantly 
e might a wooing goe. 

5. T’o confer honour or dignity upon ; to honour 
with a title or dignity. Also, to do honour or 
credit to. 

*385 T. R<x;ers 39 Art. Pref, (1607) 22 The doctrine in 
this land allowed, aod publicly igraced and embraced of all 
sorts. 1588 Shake. L. L. A, i. 1. 3 Let Fame . . then grace 
vs in. the disi^race of death. 2592 — 'Two Gent, t, in. 58 
How h^pily he Hues, how well-lielou’d, And daily gracd 
by the Emperor. 1:2592 Mariowe Jew of Malta Pi oL, 
Grace him as. he deserves, And let him not be entertain’d 
the worse Because he favours me. 1594 Flat Jeimlldio. 
iiL 17 Such as shall commend and grace the wormwood 
beyond tlie hoppe. x6ox R. Johnson Kingd, 4- Comtmv. 
{x 6 of) 171 Leaving his son whorae the king graced with 
his fathers regency. 1605 Sbaks. Mach. in. iv. 45 Pieas't 
your Highnesse To grace vs with your Royall Company t 
4 261:1^ Bacon Max. 4- Uses Com. Law Pref. (1636) i Thereby 
not only gracing it in wsputation and dignity, mit also [etc.]. 
1632 Massinger Believe as you List v. «, Hee was My 
creature 1 and in my prosperitie, prowde To holde dej^nd- 
ance of nice, though f grac’d hym With the title of a freinde. 
270X W*. WoTTON Hist. Rome 342 He was immediately 
graced with the Title of Princeps. 2810 Scott Laity of L, 
L xxiii, He hade that all should ready be, 'i’o grace a guest 
of fair degree, xl^ Tennyson Elaine 223 So ye will grace 
me., with your fellowship O’er these waste downs. 

fb. With complement ; To name or designate 
honourably. Ohs. 

2667 Milton P. L. xi. 269 , 1 |Eve] who first brought death 
on ail* am graced The source of life. 

*1*6- To give pleasure to, to gratify, delight. Ohs. 
4x586 Siwm Arcadia i. (1633) t This place* where we 
last, .did grace our eyes upon her ever-flourishing beauty. 
2594 Shaks. Rick. Ill, IV. iv, 74 What comfortable houre 
canst thou name, That euer grac’d me with thy company. 
2670 Drydkn Con^. Granada i. i. (2701) 385 When fierce 
Bulls run base ufion the place And our hold Moors their 
Loves with danger grace, 2703 Rowe Pair Penit. 1. i. 
304 At sight of this black ScjtowI, the gentle Altaraont.. 
Shall droop . . And never grace the Publick with hi.s Virtues. 
1 7. T'o say ‘ graco^ over (a meal). Ohs. 
x6h Bulwer ChiroL 240 The same gesture we use in 
gracing our meals. 

t 8. To confer a degree upon (a person) by a 
'grace*. Ohs. 

G. Ba^vky Letterdk, (Camden) 9 Almost al the toun 
ar gracid yea and admit tid too alreddi, 

0. To address by the title ^ yoiir grace ^ 

CX620 Sir J. Melvil Mem, (1683) 124 Cringe bw, Grace 
him at every word. 

Hence Gra'cing ppL a, 

x 6 ox Chester Lmfe*sMart. (1878^,242 In that great gradng 
word shak thou be counted Louing to him, that is thy 
swmme louer. 4 2^ Leighton Exp. Led, Rom.'^k&, { i 8 «) 
32P* ITie aposde recommends that gracing grace of huinllity, 
Gracse^ obs. form ol Gvikm. 

Chra’ce-eap. 

Tlie cap of liquor passed round after grace is said ; 
the last cup of liquor drunk before retiring, a part- 
ing draught. (Cf. grace-drink, Gracb sb. 21 b.) 

■Bites Durham (Surtees) 68 A great imtrer, called 
the Grace-cup. 2<S|7 ^Mywfomm. Mark xiv. 25 That grace- 
cup (as they cal it) after whbh they miglit ike eat any thing 


more till the day following, 2687 Dryden P.n. 

680 A grace-cup to their common Patron’s health. 1:2718 
Prior Ladle 115 The grace-cup serv’d, the cloth away. 
1816 Scott Old Mori, iii, Such as. .were.. obliged to par- 
take of a grace-cup with their captain before their departure. 
1828 — P', M. Perth xxviii, A bowl, called the grace- 
cup, made of oak, hooped with silver. 2S86 Willls 8c 
Clark Cambridge III, 381 As .soon as Grace had been said, 
and the grace-cup had been passed round* the seniors were 
to retire to their studie.s. 

Jig. 1679 Dhyden TroilusSf Cr, Pref,, ITius in Mnstapha, 
the Play should naturally have ended with the Death of 
Zanger, and not Jrave given u.s the grace Cup after Dinner* 
of Solyman's Divorce from Roxolana. 2586 Francis ike 
Philanthropist HI. 173 The epilogue, or giace-cup, to wash 
down the meal.. had not yet exceeded the %ios xmlete 4 
plaudite. 

Graced fgrt^st)* ppl a. ff. Ghace sh, or v. -t- 
-E©.J Endowed with grace ; favoured having a ■ 
grace or graces; embellished, etc. Al^oxveU graced. 

1593 Shaks. Rick. // v. ii. 24 After a well grac’d Actor 
leaues the^ Stage. 1605 — Macbeth ui. iv. 41 Here had we 
now our Countries Honor roof’d, Were tlie grac’d person' 
of our Banquo present. — • Lear 1, iv, 267 More like a 
'i'auerne, or' a Brothell/rhen a grac’d Pallace. 1605 Bacon 
Adv. Learn, n. xviii. S 5. 68 Their well graced fourme.s of 
sK.ech. c 2630 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 52 A maxime 
of more discretion for the conduct and management of their 
now graced Lord and Master. 1645 Rutherford Tryal 
4 Tri. Faith (2845) 40 All graced persons are privileged 
persons. 2702 Cibber X.tyve JSlakes klan iv. ii, I’m little 
practis’d in the Rules of giac’d Behaviour. 1797 Mary 
Robinson IValsmgham HI. 260 'Phe graced affections 
growing from the pure and feeling heart. Ibid. IV. 38 That 
graced complacency whicb seems lo experience pleasure in 
harmonizing the feelings of other.s. 283a Standish Maid of 
Jaen 44 All wears devotion’s solemn face austere, From the 
grac’d altar to the black’ned bier. 1^0 . 4 cad«my 23 Oct. 
3».o The be.st graced of our Engli.sh actresses, 

<Iracefiil (gr^'i-sfiil), a. [f. Gkaoe sb. 4 - -pui.] 
1 1. Full of divine grace ; spiritually profitable ; 
(of persons) holy. Ohs. 

c 2420 Anturs of Arth. xx, ^es arne ]>« graceful giftes of 
holy goste. exmp Lydg. Ball. Commend, ihir Lady 52 
Som d rope of graceful dewe to us propyne. c 1449 Pecooc 
Repr. i. xiii. 66 The seid reeding wa.s to hem so graceful, and 
so delectable. 1621 Shaks. U 'int. T. v. L 171 Youhauea 
holy Father, A gracefull Gentleman. 
t2. Of J arsons: i’ossesscd of graces of character, 
virtuous. Ohs. 

2605 Camden Rem. (16^7) 171 'Jlieir gracefull issue Prince 
Charles* the latdy Klizubcth. a 2715 Burnet Oxon Time 
(1724) 1 . 17 r A i'.<tyal family of tliree Princes and two 
Princesse.s, all young ami graceful persons. 

t3. Favourable, Iviend I V. Ohs. 

2606 Shaks. Ant. 4 CL 11. il. 60, I Your Partner in the 
cause ’gainst which he fought, Could not with gracefull 
eyes attend those Warres Which fronted mine ownc peace. 

t4. Conferring grace or honour. Ohs. 

^S95 Sfenskr Epit/ml. 3 Otliers to adoriie, Whom ye 
thought worthy of your graceful! rymes. 

5. Possessed of pleasing or attractive qualities. 
Now in more restricted sense (ct Gbace sh, i); 
Elegant in form* proportions, movement, expres- 
sion, or action. Of actions : esp. acts of courtesy, 
concessions, and the like : Felicitously well-timed 
or becoming. 

a 1586 SiDNET^' Arcadia in. ^1590) a48b, nieir counten- 
auiices full of a gracefull grauitle. 2599 Shaks. Mmk Ado 
m. iv.42 But for a fine queint graceful! and excellent faiihion, 
yours (i.e. your gown] is worth ten ou’t. 2624 WorroN 
Arcfi.^ II. 208 Of thi.s Plastique Art, the chiefe vse with 
v.s is in the gracefull fretting of roofes. 1647 Clarenixin 
Hist. Reh. u § 120 He was . . a graceful speaker upon any 
subject. 1662 J. Davies tr. Mandelslos Trav. 4 I’he 
King ..was a very handsome graceful person. 16^ Fryer 
Aec. E. India 4- P. 285 To these he has given . . graceful 
Houses. 2725 Pope Odyss. xvni. 182 He shook the grace- 
ful honours of hi.s head. 174a Richardson Pamela IV. 
lax She was one of the gracefulle.st Figures in the Place. 
2766 Fordvce A’iwr. Ytig. Worn, (1767) 11 . xiii. 224 In your 
sex manly exercises are never graceful, 2809 Roland 
P'encing 7 This position is not so graceful as the old one. 
i8a6 XhSR.AKLi Civ, Grey vi. i, A iiiagnificcutly cut chan- 
delier, which threw a graceful light upon a sumptuous 
banquet table. 2849 M acaulay Hist, Eng. v. !. 665 She left 
a paper written, indeed, in no graceful style, yet such as was 
|etc.]. 2856 Stanley Sinai '4 Pal, iii. (1S58) 268 A dome 

f raccful as that of St. I’eter’s. *860 'J’yndall Glae. l iii. 27 
t [a chamois] was a most graceful aninud. 
quasi-rifrA/. X72a-24 Pope Rape Lock v, 7 Clarissa graceful 
wavetl her fan. 

<3^aceftilly (gv/^-sfuH), ad&. [f. Geacepul a. 
■f “LY ^.J In a graceful mauner, with grace, be- 
comingly, elegantly. 

<*2S®5 Sidney Arcadia n. (1633) la® Not Musidorus, no 
nor any man Iluing . . could , . deliuer tliat strength more 
nimbly, or become tlie deliuery more gracefully. 1605^ in 
Crt. 4- I'imes Jas. J (1848) L 42 I'he bridegroom carried 
hiinself as gravely and gracefully as If he were of !i» father’s 
age. 2607^ Ibm.j'i Being very Kracefully attired, 2647 
Clarendon Hut.Reb. r.^|6s He. Jmd the habit of swtkmg 
very gracefully and pertinently. 2698 Fryer Acc. E. India 
4* A 66 Panes of Oister-Rhelte for their Windows (which as 
they are cut io Sqtiares, aiid polished, hx>k gracefully 
enough). 27x2 Addison Spect. No. xoa f 7 I’his teaches a 
Lady to quit her Fan gracefully when she throws it aside. 
2746-7^ IlKRVEY pledii. (iBxB) 160 S«te how gracefully it 
erwts its majestic head! 28# Dickens Nick. Nuk.xxx, 
Staking his other arm graccauRy a-kimbo. *858 Froudk 
Hist. Eng. III. xiii. 229 He was taking precautions .. to 
enable him to yield gracefully to necessity shottld neces^ty 
ariw. 2860 IVndali, Glote. 1. ix. 63 The . . moraine. . forming 
at first a graoefully wiadiog curve. 2876 0 mm Winter 
City xi. 334 The mmt gracsefully-word^wi appeal possible- 
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' Graceflllaess (gr^^-sfuliies). [f. as prec. + 1 
-NESS, j The quality or state of being graceful, 
fl.' Possession of graces; excellence of cha- i 
racter. Ois* 

x 6 x.t Beaum. & Fl. Kmg^ ^ N0 K. 11, i, If you Can find! no 
disposition in youi^self To sorrow, yet,, by gracefulness ia 
her, Find out the way, and by your reason weep. 
f 2. Clraciousness, kindness, disposition to favour. 
*640 W. Mountague & Digbv in Rusbw. ffist. ColL in. 
(1:692) 1 . 161 We shall certainly preserve his Gracefulness to us. 
Jl. The quality of being graceful or elegant in 
form, proportions, movement, action, or expression. 
Originally in wider sense : Beauty, charm. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia n, ^1633) 106 All her parts were 
decked with some particular ornament . . her eyes with 
majestie, her oouhtenance with gracefulnesscj hea- Hps with 
lovelinesse. 1627 Hakewill A/aL in. viii. (1635) 293 
Petrarchs Xhusoan graceful n esse. 1647 Clarendon IJ/st. 
JSeif. I. § 14 The beauty and gracefulness . . of his person. 
1657 R. Ligon Bar^adces 1673) 13 With far greater 
Majesty, and grac<ifiilnes.Sj^ than I have seen Queen Anne, 
descend from the Chair of State, to dance. 1724 Swift Use 
drisk Manu/^yiks,. 1755 V.n. 7 He., could, - talk more than 
six, without either gracefulness, propriety or meaning. 1756 
Burke SrdL ^ B. in. xxxii. Gracefulness is an idea not very 
different from beauty. 1815 Chalmers in Life (1851) 
II. 29 An unsoiled graceftilness and brilliancy of character. 
iSai Lamb ZY/<x Ser. i. Grace bef, meai^ These e.xercises .. 
have little in them of grace or gracefulness. 1832 Tennyson 
Eteanore 50 The luxuriant symmetry Of thy Moating grace- 
fulness. 

Graceless (gr^i’sles), a. [f. Gbace sk + 

-LESS.] 

1 . a. Not in a state of grace, un regenerate ; 
hence depraved, wicked, ungodly, impious. 

1399 Langl, Rich. Redeles r, 25 Graceles gostis gylours of 
hern-self, That ..sa.wt no manere skth saff solas and ese 
[etc.]:, c 1440 yaccUs Well (E. E. T. S. i 161 pe peple scbal 
be graceles, vnmj’3ty in batayle, & vnstedfast in |»e feyth of 
holy cherch. 15^ Sir T. More Elalc^^-ue of Cmnf&ri ii. v. 
Wks. (1557) 1174^^ Letteno rnanne sinne in hope of grace, .he 
shall either gracelesse goe linger on carelesse, or with a care 
fruitlesse, fell into despayre. 1603. Knolles Hist. Turks 
(1621) 256 He was glad . . to receive at his hypocriticall hands 
a graceless blessing for his better sjjeed. a *625 Beaum. & Fl. 
Kni. Malta i. i, White innocent sign, thou dost abhor to . , 
grace these graceks.s projects of my heai-t I 1659 D. Pell 
£mpr. Sea 96 Hereby you do a great deal more bolster 
graceless fellow.s in their wickedness, than you are aware of. 
1715 De Foe AVt///. ImtrucL i. iv. (1841) 85 Even our father 
and mother themselves have been negligent, godless and 
graceless. 1733 Pope Ess, Man iii. 307 For modes of Faith 
let gracele.ss zealots fight. 1738 Warburton Serm. 2 Pet, 
i. 5-7 (1745' II 'I'he graceless Furniture of t!;e old Man with 
his Aftect ions and Lusts. 1818 Scott // rt. Midi, xvi, There's 
a minister in the Tolbooth — wha will ca'it a gracele.ss place 
now? 1853 Mahsi>en Early Furit. 305 They [pilgrim fathers} 
saw the graceless intruders wasting their substance in riot, 
b. Wanting sense of decency or propriety. 
igoS Dunbar Flyiing tu. Kennedie laj The gallowis gaipis 
eftir thy g^raceles gruntill. a z^S Sidney A rcadia ii. (1633) 
108 In sooth (aaswered Dametas with a gracelesse scorn) the 
Lad may prove well enough, if [etc.]. 1642 Fuller Holy ^ 
Prof. .S’/. V. xiv. 412 To mouth an oath with a gracelesse grace. 
X714 Addison Spect. No. 559 1*3 The graceless Youth, in less 
than a quarter of an Hour, pulled the old Gentlem.an by the 
Beard. 1753 Ei.iz. Carter Lett. (1S08) 325, I am afraid 
yon have thought me rather graceless about the visit to 
North End. 1795 Macneill Will ^ Jean ui. vi, Villain ! 
wha wi' graceles.s folly Ruin’d her he ought to save. 1822 
W. Irving Braceb. Hall xv, 126 Their feathered school has 
turned out the most untractable and graceless scholars. 
,1830 D’Israeli Chas. /, III. Fref. 6 It would be graceless 
in me, not to add, that I wa.s honoured by a promise of aid. 
1:849 CoBi^EN Speeches 80, I have heard that some gracele.ss 
wight once said that [etc ]. 1883 Manc/u Exam, 10 Apr. 

5/2 If graceless insults are levelled at them they are not 
worthy*^ 1 reply. 

C. absoL Of a person or i>ersons. Also in sing. 
only as sb., a graceless person. 

c 138S Chaucer C<r«. Yeotn. Prol. ^ T. 525 O graceles, ful 
blynd is thy conceite. 1308 Dunbar Flyiing ' vo. Kennedie 
222 Our gallowis gaipis ; To I quhair ane grecelss gais. 1591 
Shaks. I Hen. F/, v. iv. 14 Graceles.se, wilt thou deny thy 
Parentage. 1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. ii. vi. 124 Do the 
Armenians hold that the Wills of the gracele.ss and un- 
sanctified are freed from sinful habit.s? 1838 Carlyle Fredk. 
Ct. VL vi. (1872) IL 206 Rejoicing to find something of a 
soldier in the young graceless, after all. 1874 Spurgeon 
Treas. Dart. Ps, xcii. 12 Contrasts the condition of the 
righteous with that of the graceless. 

•f 2 . Lacking favour. Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troyhes 1. 781 How wost } 70 W so pat bow 
art graceles? c 1475 Rauf Coil^earyB 6 It war ane^graceles 
glide that I war cummin to. 1579 Spenser Cal. Aug> 
113 If for gracelesse griefe I die. 

1 3 . Merciless, unfeeling, cruel, pitiless. Obs. ^ 
1388 Marprel. Episi. (Arb.': 29 His honor could not obtaine 
this small .suit at your graceles hands. 1396 Spenser F. Q. 
V. xii. 18 He shund his strokes, where ever they did fall, 
And way d’d give unto their gracelesse speed. /zi6s8 
yohnie Armstrong in Wit Resiord 32 Asking grace of a 
graceles face. 

4 : Wanting grace, charm, or elegance, unlovely. 
1638 Junius Paint. Attcienis 37 'Hie mo.st ill-favoured and 
gracelesse Pictures most commonly wrought by them that 
[etc.]. 1823 P. Nicholson Prod. Build. 490 Cro-wn.s 

coronets, mitres, and similar graceless objects. a xS^o 
Rossetti Danie Circ. t. U874) 134 Lady she .seems of such 
Mgh benison As makes all others gracele.ss in men[s sight, 
18^ St. yames'sGaz. 26 Jan. 6/1 The composition is grace- 
less, the colour sombre, and the handling broad. 

i 5 . (See qnot) dbs.—° 

1727 Boyer Fr, Diet, ii. Graceless (that has not said 
Grace) ^ui tia point rendu graces. 


Hence Glra‘celessly adv. 

c 1440 JacoPs Weil (E. E. T. S.) 126 panne pei deym grace- 
lesly. ii^x Smvassc Apol, Poetrie{Avhb 71 The French., 
hath not one word, that bath bis accent in the:, .Antepenui- 
tima, aiid little more hath the Spanish : and therefore, very 
gracelesiy may they vjse Detetiles. 1608 T. SIorton Preatub. 
Encounter 115 Which must bane beene either giddily rash, 
or gracelesiy false. 1639 Pell Impr, Sea 227 note^ Thy 
life lyes at the stake to answer his whom thou gracelesiy 
goes about to take away. 1846 H. Torrens Remarks Mil. 
Lit. <5- Hist. L 96 The horses, bridleless, moving gracelessly 
with the neck irtiff and the head stretched out. 1894 H. 
Nisbet Bush Girl's Rom. 238 He had taken favours all his 
life, gracelessly and as his due. 

Cbracelessness (gr^‘*slesnes). [See -NESS-] 
The quality or condition of being graceless. 

1588 Marprel, Epist. (Arb.) 5 What hath beene written 
against the gracelesnes of your Archbisboprick. 1398 
F i.orio, Sgrafza, a di.sgrace, a gracelesnes or vnhandsoinne.s. 
1614 T. Adams DeznPs Bang. 22 Wee finde Grace compared 
to Fire, and gracelessnes.se to water. 1633 B axter Metk. 
Peace Const. 366 'J'o be Tempted is no sign of Gracelessness. 
t8i6 Ediu. Retf, XXVI. 313 The gay swordsmen, .carry off 
their gracelessness as a matter of course. 1881 Swinburne 
Mary Stuari: i\, To crave grace of her for his grace- 
leastte.ss. 

fGra’Cely, a. Ohs, rare~^, [f. Gbacb .sA + 

-LY L] =Gll.iCEPOL. 

1648 Markham Cheap Hush, (ed. 7J 21 That maketh him 
[the horse] . . to straiten his rings with gracely [1623 ed. 3) 
a gracefull} comelinesse. 

Gracer (jirtfi-soi). [f. Gbace 27 . + -eb 1.] One 
who graces or gives grace to, 

1593 Greene Groat's m Wit (1617') F 2 Thou famous gracer 
of 'l'ragedi.ans. c i6ir Chapman Iliad Ep. Ded., Through 
all the pomp of kingdoms still he shines. And graceth all 
his gracer.s. 1633 D. Dickson Pract. Writ. (1S45) 1 . 165 
The Saviour of the world . . the gracer of the unworthy. 

Gra*eeship* 7nonce-wti, [f. Gbace sb. (sense 
16 b) -f- -SHIP,] Used as a title for a duke. 

1822 Blackiv. Mag. XII. 696 His graceship of Brandon 
has but little to stand on. 

fGra’cify, Obs. rare, [f. Gbace v . + 
-(l)PY.j irans. To impart grace to, to beautify. 

1373 LanehAm Let, (1871) 8 Grapes in Clusters, whyte 
and red, gracified with^ their Vine leauez. Ibid. 50 Much 
gracified by du proporcion of four eeuen quart erz. 

Gracile (^ze'sii), a. Also 7 gracill. [ad. L. 
gracil is slender.] Slender, thin, lean. 

1623 CocKPiRAM II, gracill. 1657 Tomlinson Renou's 

Disp. 463 It’s tail like that of other Serpents, grows more 
gracile by degrees. 1721 92 in Bailey. 1818 J. Brown 
Psyche 30 Words daily grow more short and grjacile. 1824 
Landor Wks, (1846) I. 246/1 Un,swathe his Egyptian 
mummy ; and. .you disclose the grave features and gracile 
bones of a .. cat. 1832 4 De Quixcey Ciesars Wks. i86a 
IX, 47 In person he was tall, fair, gracile, 

If By some recent writers misused (through 
association with, grace) for : (gracefully slender. 

1871 Rossetti PoetnSf Love’s Hociurn xi. Where in 
groves the gracile Spring Trembles. x^S& Harper's Mag. 
Apr. 733/2 (Jirls .. beautiful with the beauty of ruddy 
bronze, — gracile as the palmettoes that swaiy aljove them. 
Hence (^ra.'CilexLess. 1727 in Bailey vol. IL 
+ Gra'cilent, a ohs.—^ [ad, L. graciletnf-uSi 
irregularly 1 gracilis Gbacjle.] Slender, thin. 
1727 in Bailey vol. II. 

foacilesceut (gr^esile-sentj, a. [ad. L. gra- 
cikscenl-em, pr. pple. of gracilcscFre to become 
slender, f. gracilis Gbacile.] Becoming slender, 
narrowing. 

1836-8 W. Clark Yan der Hoeven's Eool. II. 301 Tail 
short, broad at the base, suddenly gracilescent. 

t Gracilious, a. Obs. ran, [f. L. p'acil-is 

Gbacile + -10US.J = Gracile tr. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury ii. 374/1 Graciliotcis Fish . . are 
..slender,, small, thin, soft and weak. 

Gracility (grasiditi). [ad. L. gracilildt-em^ f. 
gracilis slender : see Gracile and -ity.] The 
state or character of being gracile ; slenderness, 
leanness. 

1623 Cockeram, Gracilttiey leannesse. 1661 Lovet.l Hist. 
Anim. ^ Min. 431 Gracility of the part. 1707 Floykr 
Physic. Pulse-Watch 53 By the drynes.s we describe the 
grac'.lity or hardness ; and by the humidity the plumpness 
or obesity of the habit of the Body. 1833 Sir W. Hamilton 
Discuss. 11853)126 It [a book] was^accordrngly .subjected 
to a process of extenuation, out of which it emerged, reduced 
to a lirtlc more than a third of its original gracility. 1853 
Milman Lat. Ckr. xiv. ix. 11864) IX. 313 As the niches be- 
came, .narrower the saints.. .shrunk to meagre gracility. 

Gracing vbl. sb. [f. Grace v . + 

-inqI.] The action of the verb Grace in the 
various senses ; an instance of this ; also quasi- 
cmcr. ■ 

1591 Lyly Endym. n. ii. 24 T.et us srtand aside, and let 
him use his garbe, for all consisteth in his gracing. 1607 
Hiekon Wks. I. T77 Haman . . was , . forced by the kings 
commandementtobieethe chiefe in the gracing and honour- 
ing of Mordecai. 1611 CoTCR.,/>tfC(>m/fejv, a decoration . . 
trimming, gracing. X615 Jack.son Creed iv. IL vii, § 3 Un- 
less hLs fakh have quelled all trust all pride or gloiy in these 
gracings. 1639 C- SimpsOn Division Yiol. 9 Graceing of 
Notes IS performed two Wayes; viz, by the Bow, and by the 
Fingers. 1780 T_ Twining Recr. Studies (1882) 76 In 
gracing, he fa singer] does the most beautiful . .things I ever 
heard. iSoiS E, S- Barrett Missded General 152 Laces, 
tags, points, edgings, facings, graxnngs, and such stuff. 1836 
Nexv Monthly Mag, XLVIIL 304 Her father reduced the art 
of gracing more nearly to a science than any other musician 
of his time. 


Graciofiity Also 5. gTBcionset©, 

7 gratiositie. [Late ME. gracmtscle^ ad. F. gra-> 
cieusete^t gracieux Gracious ; afterwards lelash, 
after L. grdliasitds : see Graciou'S and -ipy.] The 
quality or state of being gracious, graciousness. 

<?I477 Caxton yason 32 Alle they had wondre and mer- 
uaylle of the beaute graciousete wytte and perfection of 
lason. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. zs Like as of Valiant 
tre derived Valour., so also of Graciou.s, he comes in with 
Gratio-sitie. 1837 Carlyle hr. Rev. 1 . iil vi. With a deli- 
cate graciojjity of manner covering unutterable things. 
1878 H. M. Sr hTHt.'m Dark Cant. L iii. 57 With diplomatic 
blandness and graciosity. 

K Graoioso (gre’l^u-si? in sp. grajiw sis). Also 
7 gratioso. [Hp. ; etymologically := Gracious 4?. 
In sense 1, perh, from the It 
fl. a. ?An attractive person, b. A court ik- 
vourite. Obs. 

' 16^ Bvi.'nmi A nthropomet. i'T653'i 133, We in this Island 
..doe no way like of a shooing-hom-Iike Nose; neithei' do 
wee esteem such to he gratiosos. axft'jo Macktjt Alp. 
Williams i. < 1692) 114 The Lord Marquess of Buckingham, 
then a great Gratioso, was put on by the Prince to ask the 
King’^s liking to this Amourous Adventure. Ibid. 11.195 He 
knew not whether it vi^ere a Synastria, a Star which reigned 
at both their Births, that made him a Gratioso to so brave 
a Lady. 1670 Temple Z<s/. Wks. 1720 11 . 224 Passing his 
Time with his Virginals, hi.s Dwarfs, and his Graciosoes. 

2 . The buffoon of Spanish comedy. 

1749 .Smollett Gil Blasvix. vi. (1782) 111 . 38 At length the 
Gradoiso pre.sented him.selfto open the scene. 1808 Scott 
Dry den's Wks. 1 . 77 The character of the gracioso, or 
clown. 1837 Q. Rev. LIX. 78 'I'he principal character in 
these lighter afterpieces is tlie ‘ Gracioso’, who has .super 
seded the ‘ Jntroitu the clown or rustic, who in the olcter, 
less artificial Spani.sh plays .spoke to the audience and ex- 
plained what was going on. 1881 Max MullerAV/. Ess. I, 
V. 422 A Brahman, who acts the part of gracioso in the 
Indian drama. 

Hence Gracio-soly adv. (pzcnce-wdl] [-lt ^]y in 
the manner of a * gracioso’. 

1879 E. Fitzgerald Lett, I. 443 The Italian Carnival 
ended with somewhat of the same Burlesque Ceremonial, 
but was thought to mimic too Graciosoly that of the Church. 

Gracious (gi^^’Jss), <z. Foms: 4-5 gracxos(e, 
4-6 graciomse, (4 -ionce), -iusfg, -yous(e, (5 
-yows), 5-6 grac(Leux, 6-7 gratious^ (6 -ius),, 
4- gT'acioiis. Also Gratiose. [%. OF. gradms 
(mod.F. gracienx) = Pr. gracios Sp. gracioso (also 
as sb. : see GrtACioso). Pg. gracioso^ It grasieso^ 
ad. L. grdtidsus,. f. grdiia : see Grace and -ous. 

The L. word usu. niean.s ‘enjoying favour *,* attracting 
favour, plea.sing*. In mod. Fr. the prevailing meaning is 
‘ graceful ’ j but all the senses belo w have existed in Fr. ase.] 
•f 1 . Enjoying grace or favour; in good odtur, 
acceptable, popular. Also of actions : "Winning 
favour or goodwill. C'onst. /<?, wUh, Obs. 

*3. . Coer de L. 6456 It was to Richard a gracious deefe. 
1373 G. Harvey (Camden) 20^ 1 am soiie I am so 

litle gratius in Pembrook that I cannot yit , . obtain mi 
grace. 1602 Warner Albion's Eng* xx. Ixi. 26S Alreadie 
was he gratvous both with her and all the Court, 1613 
in Crt. 4 " 7'imes yas. / (18481 I. 279, I marvel he would 
offer himself, knowing how little ^atious he is. 16x3 
Beaum. & Fl. Captain v. iv, 1 am a handsome gratious 
fellow amongst women. 1647 Ci arendon Hist. Rch. iv. 
§ 339 Spies were set upon .. all. .di.scourses, which fell from 
those, who were not gracious to them. 1658 Ci-eveland 
RusHck Rampant Wks. (1687) 400 Ever balling those 
things which he fancied would be Gi aciou.s to the Multitude, 
X691 Ray Creatio?t (1714) 379 Which renders persons gracious 
and acceptable in the eyes of others. 1727 Swift Let. to 
Writer of Occas. Paper Wks, 1778 XL 129 You are not 
supposed to be very gracious among those who are most 
able to hurt you. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qncclity (1S09) 
1 Y- 92 This man wanted to be gracious with mypretiyyoung 
wife. 1821 Haggart Life .got very gi acious with the 
dub coves, on account of my being a quiet orderly prisoner. 

2 . Of a character likely to find favour; having 
pleasing qualities. Now somewhat arch, or foeL 
1303 iL Brunne Handl. Synne 5805 He ys a man fnl 
acyous Code to wynne on to I>ine bou.s. 1340-70 Alex. ^ 
ind, 954 Al liat growus in ground of graciouce Fingus. 
nsSo Wyclif Sel. Wks. 1 . 91 Grace is a manere in man bi 
w'hich he is gvaciouse to God. 1398 T revisa Barth De P, R, 
xyiL xxiii. iTollem. MS.), Cipre.-se .. haF bitter leue.s, and 
violent smel, and graciouse sebadow'e. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos xv. 54 The byrdes renewen theyre swete .songe 
gracyouse. _ c 1491 Chast. Gaddes Chyul. 10 Among al 
bestes there is a gracious best whiche men call apes. 1309 
Fisher P'uneral Setvn. Hen. F//, Wks. (1876} 269 His 
speche grai^ous in dyuerse languages. 1530 Palsgr- 314/1 
Gracyouse in v^Ueiyxx%.^f(ieontfnctinde. jsSsT.W’asking'ion 
tr. Nicholay's Voy. r. xix. 23b, They woulde endevour. .too 
make the Bascha condescend to a Letter and more gracious 
composition. x6ox Mirr. Aiart. Aviijb, loyned 
to a Citie, to the sight most gratious. 1768 H. Wali’OLE 
Hist. Doubts 108 The body . . w'as found almost entire, and 
emitted a gracious perfume. 1842 S. Lover Handy Andy 
Pref. 5 If to paint one’s country in its gracioms aspect has 
been a weakness. 1832 M. Arnold Empedocles 071 Etzra i. 
i. 6 How gracious fe the mountain at this hour! 1863 
Hawthorne Our Old Home 107 A thousand .shrubs ana 
gracious herbs. 1864 Tennyson AyhnePs F. 240 A gracious 
gift to give a lady, this ! 

f "b. Endowed with grnce or charm of appear- 
ance, attractive; also in more limited sense, 
graceful, elegant. Ohs. 

1340-70 All sounder 182 Crete yien & graie, gracious 
lippes. 13.. E,R, A Hit, P. A. 933 To loke on Fe glory of 
Fys gracious gote. risSd Chaucer Clerk's T. 556* A man 
child she bar by this Wfelter ffhli gracious and for to 
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biBoWe. ci4oa Maundev. (1839) vl 69 Toward the Est 
ende of the Cytee, is a fulle fair Chirche and a gracyouse. 
a 1400^50 Alexander 4909 Ane of i)e graciousest gomes 
j?at euire god fourraed. c 1:500 Melnsine Ixi, 366 , 1 desyre 
none other thing erthly nor none other I shal not aske nor 
take of you, but only your gracyous body, c 1590 Greene 
Fr. Bacon ix. 174 Gracious as the morning star of heaven. 
26o4^Marston ti. iy. D 3, Hee is the most 

exquisite in forging of veines., dying of haire [etc.] thateuer 
made an old Lady gratious by torchlight. 1607-12 Bacon 
Ess,, Beauty lArb.) 210 In beautie that of favour is inore 
then that of collour, and that of decent and gracious mocion, 
more then that of favour. 1613-39 I. Jones in Leoni Pal- 
ladid*s Arckit, (1742) I. sBThe Wave, .instead of the Ovolo, 
in my Judgment is very gracious. 1649 Evelyn Metn. (1857) 
III. 45 His person is not very gracious, the small-pox having 
put out one of his eyes: but he is of good shape. 

3. Characterized by or exhibiting kindness or 
courtesy ; kindly, benevolent, courteous. Now rare 
(chiefly ex c. with some notion of sense 4 . 

<21310 in Wright Lyric P. xvi. 52 Heo is dereworthe in 
d^, Gracibuse, stout, ant gay. c 1400 Destr. Troy^ *3553 
Iff^ye haiie ferkit any fode to |jis frith now, Bes gracius, for 
goddes loue, ges me som part ! 1450-70 Golagros (jj* Gaw, 
389 Schir Gawyne the gay, gude and gracius. ^^1477 
Caxton Jason 29 They had neuer seen none so courtays ne 
so gracious. 1598 Marston xv, 127 Be gracious 

vnto him that formed thee. 1859 Tennyson Guinevere 326 
Sir Lancelot . , Was gracious to all ladies. 1871 Blackie 
Four Phases i. 41 An essentially selfish motive can often be 
traced beneath the gracious surface. 

4. Condescendingly kind, indulgent and bene- 
ficent to inferiors. Now only of very exalted per- 
sonages (cf. b), or in playful or sarcastic applica- 
tions. 

1390 Gower Conf, IT, 141 Be gracious and do largesse, 
IMd, III. 190 it sit a king to be pitous Toward his people 
and gracious. 1543 Extracts Aberd.Re£^. (1844) LigoQuher- 
for we beleif your lordschip wilbe so graciuss to pardon ws to 
remane at hame at this tym. 1713 Swift Let. to Miss Van^ 
homrigh 1766 11 , 285 Wnen I am fixed anywhere, 
perhaps, I may be so gracious to let you know, but I will 
not promise. 1787 Mad. D’Arblay Diary Oct., She [the 
Queen] almost regularly came to my room, and spent 
the time in gracious converse. 1791 Burke App, IVhigs 
Wks. VI. 102 The gracious intentions of his .sovereign. 
1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, iii, I am sure l am very much 
obliged to you at least, sir, said Miss La Creevy in a gracious 
manner. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng.Yu 11 . 125 He now 
proclaimed that he had been only too gracious when he had 
condescended to ask the assent of the Scottish Estates to 
his wishes. 1855 Ihid. xiii. III. 320 He was a gracious 
master, a trusty ally, a terrible enemy. 1876 Trollope 
Autobiogr. vii. (1883) 1. 16S [He] turned out to be a duke, — 
and a duke, too, who could speak English ! How gracious 
he was to us, and yet how thoroughly he covered us with 
ridicule. 

b. Used as a courteous epithet in referring to 
kings, queens, or dukes, their actions, etc. 

<ri33o R. Brunne Chron. t'lSio) 133 pan was IngLnd in 
pes & charite, & alle in Henry graciou.s kyng Sc fre. a 1413 
Fr. of Wales Lei. to Hen. IV in Facsim. Nat. MSS. 1 , 36, 
I recomande me to yowr good & gracieux lordship. 1530 
Privy Purse Exp. Hen. VIU 22 Paied toij Nonnes 
of Caunterbury by way of the kinges gracieux reward© xlr. 
1555 Eden Decades IV. /nd.* Arb.) 52 Owrnoble andgratious 
prince kynge Phylyppe. 1559 Bk. Com. Prayer, Litany, 
Our most gracious Quene, and gouernour. 1571 Act 
Eliz. c, 29 § 2 In the third yeare of her Hignnes most 
gratious Raigne. 1638 M’quis Hamilton Let. to Chas. / in 

H. Papers (Camden) 21 Your most gratious letter of 
the 29. 1771 Junius Lett. xUx. 253 The gracious prince 
who governs this country. 1845 S. Austin Range's Hist. 
Ref.^ 11 . 112 The voice of the majority decides that my 
gracious master shall not be written to. 

t c. Gracmts Lord [ = F. J gracieux seigneur'll 
a name given to some fish. Oh. 

1694 Motteux Rabelais iv. Ix. 236 Rock fish, Gracious 
I-ords, Sword fish [etc.]. 

6 . Of the Deity, Christ, the Virgin Mary : Dis- 
posed to show or dispense grace, merciful, com- 
passionate, benignant. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 133 How mercyful and gracyouse 
God es, 1393 Lancl. P, PI. C. xv. 134 And god is ay 
gracious., to alle hat grede|» to hym. 1:14x0 Hocclf.ve 
Mother of God 81 Thy gracious bountee .spredith al aboute. 
c 1430 Hymns Virg. 99 Graciose crist 1 my soule )?ou haue. 
15315 CovERDALE 2 Kings xiii. 23 The Lorde was gracious 
vnto them, and had mercy vpon them. 1576 Fleming 
Panopl, Episi. 444 The moste raightie and gratious God 
. . prolong your life in health and pro-speritie. 1635 A. 
Stafford Fern, Glory (1869) 148 Under the shadow of Thy 
gratious Wing. 1650 Hubbert Pill Formality 122 So 
great, .so good, and so gratious a God. 1687 Dryden Hind 
<4 P. 1. 64 But, gratious God, how well dost thou provide 
For erring judgments an unerring Guide? 1738 Wesley 
Psalms ii. viii, I heard my Gracious Father say [etc.]. Ibid. 
V. i, O Lord, incline thy gracious Ear. 1847 Tennyson 
Princ. Ji. 174 A pack of wolves ! the Lord be gracious to 
me ! 1871 iVioRLEY Voltaire 1886) 2 A gracious, benevolent 
and all-powerful being. 1876 Mozley^ uuiv. Serm. xi. (1877) 
2 i 8 God is so gracioms that He gives man faith and a 
religious spirit upon his asking for it. 1877 Maclear Mark 
i, 36 His gracious presence was not to be confined to Caper- 
naum* ■ , 

quasi-2<ff»'. a 16x7 P. Bayne Led. 269 Therefore the Lord 
bath dealt marvellously gracious with us. 

b. ellipt. as a sul^titute for the name of God. 
In various exclamations, as Gracious! Ah {OJi) 
gracious ! Good gracious f f Goodly and gracious! 
0 my gracious ! Gracious me ! Gracious sake 
etc. See also Goodness 5 , 

1713, 1744 [see Goodly a.], 1768 Goldsm. Good.n, Man 

I. Wks. iGIobe) 6ifi/i Good gracious ! can I believe my 
eyes or my ears I 179 . Pegge Derbicisms i. (E. D. S.) s.v., 
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Ah gracious ! an exclamation for ah gracious God ! or, ah 
be gracious unto me 1 1794 Mrs, A. M. Bennett Ellen 

I. 18 * Gracious!' she exclaimed, <2x839 Pkaed Poems 

(1864) II. 6s Shot in a duel too t good gracious ! 1850 

Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 11 . 137 My startled look and exclama- 
tion, ‘ Oh, gracious 1 ' 1856 Whyte Melville Kate Cov. 
i, But we women — gracious I if we only take the trouble, 
we can turn the whole male sex round our little fingers. 
1856 Mrs. Stowe Dred L xi. 144 * Married I O, my gracious I 
1884 Pae Eustace 14 Gracious me, how does .she come to be 
the sister of that huge salmon-fisher? 1885 Howells Silas 
Lapha^n (1891) L77 ‘By gracious !. .there ain't anything like 
that in this world for business.' 1893 ‘ Q.’ [Couch] Delect. 
Duchy 135, * I hope to gracious you'm goin' to keep it up.' 

t6. Characterized by or endowed with divine 
grace, godly, righteous, pious, regenerate. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2081 Noe, |>at gracius and god. c 1380 
Wyclif Sel. Wks, III. 457 pat all men . , schul . . calle hem 
moste holy faderis, and most blessid and moste mercy ful and 
gracius. 1533 More Answ. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1137/1 
the olde holy expositours of the scripture, whiche were good 
menne and gracious, a 1635 Sibbes Confer. Christ ff Mary 
(1656) 100 A gracious Christian never wanteth arguments 
of assurance of salvation, 1641 J. Jackson 'Frite Evang. T. 
XL 102 Grace of Regeneration, .introduceth gracious habits 
of sweetnesse, peace and love, 1669 Bunvan Holy Citie 130 
All the holy and truly gracious Souls that are with him on 
the Mount Zion. 1738 Wesley Psalms lxxx. xv, Error in 
ten thoiLsand shapes Would every gracious Soul beguile, 
*757 — Wks. (1872) XIII. 202, I could not deny his being 
a gracious person, 

f 7. Happy, fortunate, prosperous. Obs. 

Alex. <$• Dind, 193 Alixandre. . jjat grete god amon 
in graciouce timus Bi-gat on olimpias J?e onurable quene, 
1387 Trevisa Hidden (Rolls) I 321 Insule Fortunate pat 
beep pe gracious ilondes. c 1460 To^vneley Myst. xiii. 244 
Bot were I not more gracyus and rychere befar, I were eten 
outt of howse and of harbar. 1603 Shaks. Mcas.for M. v. 
i. 76, I . . desir’d her, To try her gracious fortune with Lord 
Angelo, For her poore Brothers pardon. 1611 — Wint. T, 

III. i. 22 Goe : fresh Horses, And gracious be the issue. 

f 8. Given by way of indulgence or mercy : a. 
Gracious day (see quot.) ; b. said of a mortal 
thrust given to one in great pain (cf. Coup de 
grace). Obs. 

1703 Maundrell Joum. Jerus. (1732) 141 Borne one of 
the Standers by is permitted tO' give him a gracious stab to 
the Heart. 1726 Amherst Terrse Fil, xlii. 233 Some of 
these days are called gracious days, because upon them the 
respondent is not obliged to stay in the schools above half 
the time, which respondents upon other days are. 

9. Comb. 

186S Ld. Houghton Seled.fr. Wks . 29 A strife of gracious- 
worded difference. 

t Gira*ciotlsize, v. Obs. rare. [f. Graciobs 
+ -1ZE.] trans. To render * gracious*, to endow 
with heavenly grace. 

170X Bevf.rley^ Glory of Grace 9 Our Investiture with 
Grace, or our being Gratiousciz’d in all these great Points 
of Salvation, ibid. 21 We are thus Invested with Grace, 
or Graciousciz'd from Eternity to Eternity. 

Hence Gra'oiousized ppl. a. (in quot. absoL) 

^ 1701 Beverley Glory of Grace 39 So that Grace Appears 
in such an Excellency and Glory of the Graciouscizd. 

Graciously (gr^‘*j3sU), adv. [f. Gracious + 
-LY^.] In a gracious manner. 

1. ‘In a pleasing manner’ (J.J; with grace, at- 
tractively, gracefully. Now rare. 

13,, E. E. Allit.P. B. 488 Gracyously vmbe-grouen al 
with grene leuez. 1641 Hinds 7 , Bruen xxxi. 99 He,, 
shewed his religion very graciously in his government. 1890 
Spectator 25 Oct. 496/1 One of the most gracious of poetic 
solecisms when graciously employed. 

2. With kindness, friendliness, or gracious con- 
descension. 

c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel, Wks. 1 . 91 Feip is a ^ifte of God, 
and so God may not ^yve it to man but 3if he 5yve it 
graciousely. c 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 1898 Thoo ansuered 
she ful graciouslie with myld chere. a 1440 Sir Eglam. 679 
So gracj-ously he come bur tylle. 1548 9 (Mar.) Bk. Cam. 
Prayer, Litany, Graciously loke ypon our affiyctions, 1567 
Gude Godlie Ball. (S.T.S.) 116 Thow oppinnis furth tliy 
hand full graciuslie. 1654 Nicholas Papers (Camden) II. 
70 If his majestic will he graciously pleas^ to come amongst 
us. 1697 Drvdkn Virg. Past, 1. 62 He. .graciously decreed 
My Grounds to be restor’d. 1725 Berkelf.y Proposal, etc. 
Wks. Ill, 218 If his Majesty would graciously please to 
grant a Charter for a College, 1744 FI, Walpole Lett. 

H. Mann (18^4.) I. xcviii. 334 He went yesterday and was 
most graciously received. 1847 James J. Marston Hall 
vii, My New Lord received me very graciously. 1878 

J. P. Hopps Jesus v. 20 He spoke to her so graciously and 
forgivingly, that [etc.]. 1880 M rs. Forrester Roy P". 

I . 23 She smiled very kindly and graciously at him in 
return. 

f 3. Through, or by means of, divine grace. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Symte 12073 How pou,.ouer- 
comest hym gracyously. c 1449 Pecock Repr. nr, v. 303 Not 
alle men ben in lijk maner.,dispos{d naturali and gracioseli. 
X]^ Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. X531) 8r b, What so euer he aske 
of god he shall optayne it gracyously. 1534 More On the 
Passion Wks. 1324/2 If you receive and eate vertuouslye 
the tone into your body, Vou receiue the tother graciouslye 
into youre soules. Dalrvmple tr, Leslie’s Hist. Scot 

IV. 254 In Hevinn his reward gratiouslie has be obteynet. 
x6<« Shaks. Meas. for M. il iv. 77 Let [me] be ignorant, 
and in nothing good. But graciously to know I am no better. 

t4. With good luck or fortune, fortunately, 

1330 R. Brunne Chron, fiSxo) 72 pe reame of Inglond so 
graciously he gatte. 1382 Wyclif Gen. xxx. n The which 
aftirconsejmynge bryngynge forth a child, seide, Gracyously. 
1387 Trevisa (Rolls) V. 30X He.. ruled he Ixmgo- 

bardes swipe graciousHche long tyme. Ibid. YIL 35 So al 
pat pere were, [were] dede oper i-h«rt ful sore, outtake 
Dunston alone pat scapede graciousliche and wyseliche. 
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c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xv. 70 He gouerned it wisely and 
graciousely. 

Gracioiisiiess ('gr^'-fosnes). [f. Gracious a. 
+ -KESS.J The quality or state of being gracious. 

1. Pleasing or attractive quality or condition, 
charm, winning grace, esp. of manner. 

c 1385 Chaucer A. G. W. 1675 Medea, Of thyn tunge the 
infynyt graciousnesse. 1530 Palsgr. 227/1 Graciousnesse, 
gracievseti. 1751 Rambler No. 147 p 5 He pos- 

sessed some Science of Graciousness and Attraction which 
Books had not taught. 1850 Lynch 'Fheo. 7 W«. vii. 134 
Beautiful things . . have a graciousness that wins us. 1885 
Manch. Exam. 4 Feb. 3/3 He discourses, with a pensive 
graciousness which is irre.sistibly charming, of three depart^ 
friends. 

fb. sr Gracefulness, 

X6S2-62 Heylin I. <1682) 261 The,.grationsness 

of the Bell tower, 

2. Couitesy, politeness; now esp. condescending 
courtesy. 

1638 Baker tr. Balzac’s (1654) (vol. III.) 13 Such is 
your graciou-snesse, that it is impossible to fall ioule with 
you. Ibid. (1638) 216, I did not looke to find© so great a 
graciousne.sse. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. vf. § 85 The 
grac;iousne.ss and temper of this an.swer,made no impression 
in them. 174X Richardson /W i-r/rt: 11 . 126 His Gracious- 
ness to this fine Gentleman and myself. 1751 Johnson 
Rambler No. 165 ri2 The Barber, .seized me by the Hand 
with honest Joy in his Countenance, which 1 repre.ssed with 
a frigid Graciousness. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. i, 
(1863 171 The letter was .. received with the most cordial 
graciousness. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvii. IV, 230 The 
only words in hi.s Declaration which had any show of gra- 
ciousness, 187a J. L. Sanford Eng. Kings, Chas. /, 342 
He , . effaced the memory of his previous insinuating gra- 
ciousne.ss. 

3. Mercifulness or compassionateness (of the 
Deity), Also occas. kindness (of fortune), 

1585 Abp. S ANDYS Serm. xv. 264 No tongue can expresse, 
neither any minde conceiue this gratiousnesse. 1599 Sandys 
Enropas Spec. (>4b, Vnless the gratiousness of God stirre 
vppe some worthy Princes of renowne, and reputation, with 
both sides to enterpose their wisedome. a 1665 J. Goodwin 
Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 305 The exceeding graciousne.ss 
and condescension of his nature. x8ix Henry ^ Isabella 
II, 2 In the midst of her calamities, she thought it a era* 
ciousness still left in her fate, to have escaped the connection. 
1872 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxii, 4 His justice is.* 
seasoned with graciousnesi!. 

f4. Possession of grace, moral excellence, Obs, 

«i69i Bp. T. Bari.ow Rem. (1605) ‘ 1^7 derive 

their Graciousness from the Haoits, and not <? contra, 
ax’jtx K&HSerm, Wks, (1838) 116 Graciousnes.s is honoured 
as a participation of the Diviiie nature, appropriated to no 
other than saints. 

GracMe (groe-kT). Also 8 graoule, 9 grakle. 
[Anglicized form of the generic name Craetda, a 
mod.L. fern, corresponding to l.,.gr'd( uius jackdaw,] 

1. A name applied to various birds originally 
included in the genus Gramla (see quot 1893 ). 

X772 Forster in Phil, Trans. LX 1 1 . 400 The Gracuia 
Quiscula, Linn, or shining Gracule, 1782 I,atham Gen. 
Synopsis Birds I. n. 455 Gracuia religiosa, Minor Grakle. 
ibid. 457 Gracuia caha, Bald Grakle. x8x6 Kirby & Sp. 
Entomol. (18431 L 244 The purple gmckle. 1842 Brande Did. 
ScL, etc, s.v, Graeula, I'he bird commonly called the mino 
grackle {Gracuia religiosa of Linnmus). 1850 1 .yi;ll 2nd 
Visit U. S. IL 150 The boat-tailed grackle \Quisgnalm). 
X865 Tristram Laud Israel ix. 2c<9 My fir.st .specimen of the 
beautiful grakle {A mydrus itistrami). 1893 N ewton Did. 
Birds, Grackle. .a word , . restricted to membens of the Fami- 
lies (starling) belonging to the Old World, and 

icteridm belonging to the New, Of the former those to 
which it has been most commonly applied are the species 
variously known as Mynas, Mainas and Minors of India . . 
and especially the Gracuia religiosa of I.innaus. .. In the 
New W'orld the name Grackle has been applied to several 
species of tlse genera Scolecopkagus and Qniscalus. .. The 
best known are the Rusty Grackle, S. ferrugineus.MA 
Q. purpureus, the Purple Grackle or Crow-Blackbird. 1896 
H 'estm. Gaz. 28 Oct. 6 3 The black-throated grackle-cock. 

2. Angling. The name of an artificial fly. 

^ X894 Ouiing{U. S. ) XXIV. 227/1 Bass flies of proved merit 
include gmckle, all the palmers, [etc.], 

tGraxy, at. obs. rare-'K [f. Grace .r^. + -Yh] 

Full of teaching about grace, evangelical. 

x66x Pkpyis Diary 14 Apr., Heard Mr. Jaconib, at Ludgate, 
upon these words, ‘Christ loved you and therefore let us 
love one another,' and made a gmey sermon, like a Presby- 
terian. 

Gradal (gr^*-dal), a. rare, [irregularly f. L. 
grad-us degree -al ; used instead of the regularly 
formed ndj. gradual, to avoid ambiguity.] Of or 
pertaining to degree. 

xSya E. Tuckkrman Genera Lkhenum p. vi, He conceives 
then that while less weight, .should be given to spore- 
differences of a mere gradm character, .more [etc.], 

II Gxadale* Obs.’"-^ [med.L. graddk sb., neut of 
late Ja.graddliscgXb , Lg^'-ad-us step.] " Gradual j’lJ. 

<2x746 Lewls in Glitch Coll. Cur. IL r68 A Gradale or 
Grail, so called from the Gnulales contained in it . . The 
Gradales, or what is gradually sung after the Epistle, 

Gradan, variant of Graddan Sc. 

Gradate (grad<?i*t), v. [Back formation from 

Gradation.] 

1. With reference to colour: a. intr. To pass 
by imperceptible grades from one tone or shade to 
another: to shade off. Const into. 

S Hogarth Anal. Beauty xii. 96 Retiring shades, 
gradate or go off by degrees. X77S C. Davy Bourrii's 
GIm. Sax*oy (1776) 1x3 The deeper colour of a single 
neighbouring mountain, which gradated from top to bottom. 
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Examiner xZSfi The light.. admirably gradates into 
and contrasts the solemn dark on the shore. 

b. trans. To cause so to pass by imperceptible 
grades. 

i8s3 Ruskin Stones Ven. III. ii. § 21. 47 Let the reader 
take the two extreme tints and carefully gradate the one 
into the other, 1857 — Eiem. Drawing; iii. 219 It is not 
enough . . that colour should be gradated by being made 
merely paler or darker at one place than another. 

absol. 1857 Ruskin Elem. Drawing i. 20 If you cannot 
gradate well with pure black lines, you will never gradate 
well with pale ones. 1874 R. Tyrwhitt Sketch. Club 70 
Now gradate over the gray to nothing with a little ver- 
million and yellow ochre. 

2 . trmis. To arrange in steps or grades (material 
or immaterial). ? Only in passive. Const, into. 
Also with off. 

1869 A. W. Ward tr. Curtins' Hist. Greece II. in. i. 254 
The surrounding heights are gradated off in artificial 
terraces up to tlieir summit. 1885 Black Wk. Heather in 
Longm. Mag. VI, 126 In the old country, where society is 
gradated into ranks. 

S. Ckem. U. S, only.) ‘ To bring to a certain 
strength or grade of concentration ; as, to gradate 
a saline solution ’ (Webster 1897) ; ‘ to concentrate 
as by evaporation* (Funk’s Stand. Dut). Cf. 
Graduate, Graduation, Gbaduator. 

Hence Grada’ted ppl. a. 

1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint, (1851'^ II. in. i. v. § 16 Compare 
the gradated colours of the rainbow with the stripes of 
a target. 1863 E. V. Neale Anal. Th. Nat. 179 These 
currents would produce, in all substances possessing a 
‘gradated ’ structure, secondary currents circulating round 
them. 1886 Spectator 18 Dec. 1711 Glowing with rich and 
carefully gradated colour. 

t GTadately, adv. Obs. Also 5 graditly, 6 
gradaclye. [i. ^gradate adj. (ad. L. gradatus 
furnished with steps) + -ly^.] By degrees; spec. 
in Her. (cf Engraded, Engrailed). 

i486 Eh. St. Albans, Her. Dijh, They ar calde armys 
engradit for they ar made of ij colouris the wich graditly ar 
hroght to gedir oon coloure in to an other coioure. 157a 
Bos.sewell .4 rmorie n. 27 'I’wo colors, or any mettal or colour, 
he gradately inferred one into the other, that no partition, 
but onely the Purflue maie be scene betwene them. 1599 
A. M, tr. Gftbelkouer's Bk. Physicke 1x3/1 The s.nme being 
liquefactede, then take Minii lb. j. veiye finelye pulverisatede, 
and gradatlj^^e mixe the same therwith. 

IlClradatim (grad^i-tim), {L. graddtim 
by degrees, f. gradus step.] Step by step, gradually. 

1583 Stubbes Abuses F iiij b, Three or foure degrees 
of minor ruffes, placed gradatim, step by step one beneath 
another. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 301 The va.st 
quantities of water^ that flow over our heads in stormy or 
rainy weather, which .. do gradatim>!. 6 \tdyx^ti themselves 
upon the Earth. x 6 ^ Salmon Bate's Dispens. 1. (1713) 
132/1 Make a gentle Fire first, which increase gradatim to 
the fourth Degree. 1785 D. Low Chiropodologia xii. 104 
Let them be bathed in water, tepid at first, and rendered 
afterwards, gradatim, more warm. 

Gradation ( grad^i-Jan). Also 6-7 gradacion. 
[ad. L. gradaiim-em, n. of action f. grad-us step : 
see Grade sb, and -ation. CCF. gradation (1520 
in sense 8 a, which is the earliest recorded sense also 
in English.] 

fl. The process of advancing step by step; a 
course of gradual progress. Obs, 

1589 Greene Menaphon (Arh.) 39 Loue.. should enter 
into the eye, and by long gradations pas.se into the heart. 
cz$^ RispoN Sum. Devon (1810) i^, I purpose my 
beginning in the east part.. my gradation into the south 
with the sun. 1727 De Foe Syst, Magic i. ii. (1840) 43 
Knowledge had its gradations too, and though it must be 
confessed it was a very slow rate, yet some advances they 
did make. 1750 Chksterf. Lett. (1792) ll.ccxviii. 340, 1 
am very well satisfied with the progress you have made in 
that language . . according to that gradation you will [etc.], 
fb. Period of advance ; length of career. Obs.^^ 
1613-16 W, Browne Brit. Past, i. iv, They civilly had 
^ent their lives gradation As meeke and milde as in their 
first creation. 

2. A series of successive conditions, qualities, 
events, etc., forming stages in a process or course, 
(In early instances prob. suggested by 8 a.) ? Obs, 

1549 Latimer 5M Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 139 What 
was the waye they walked ? . . They stouped after gayne . . 
What folowed? . . They toke . . brybes . . What then? . , 
They turned lustice vpsedowne [see 1 Sam. viii. 3] . . Here 
is the Deuyles genealogye. A gradation of the Diuyles 
making. 16x4 B. Jonson BatHi. Fairm, The care I had 
of that civil young man, .drew me to that exhortation, which 
drew the company, .which drew the cut-purse j which drew 
the money ; which drew my brother Cokes hi.s_ loss ; which 
drew on Waspe*s anger ; which drew on my beating : a pretty 
gradation ! 1675 South Ser 7 n. Ingratitude (1715) 429 So 
certain it is, by a direct Gradation of Consequences from 
this principle of merit, that [etc.]. 1717 L. Howel Desi- 
derius 12 Love of God is to be attain'd by a gradation of 
religious Virtues. 1739 Cibber (1756) I* 49 That such 
a pile of English fame and glory . . should . . so . . moulderaway 
in one continual gradation of political errors. 1781 Gibbon 
Decl. Sf F, xxvii. III. 29 The .son .. attained, in the regular 
gradation of civil honours, the station of consular of Liguria. 

3 . pi. Steps, progressive movements. Now only 
in immaterial sense, stages of transition or advance. 

1S99 Warn. Faire Worn. 11. 3 You have . . by gradations 
seen how we have grown Into the main stream of our 
tragedy. 1662 J. Bargrave Pope Alex. VII, etc. (1867) 
129 Tne Cameleon , .winding its tail about the sticks of the 
cage, to help and secure its gradations. 1671 Tillotson 
Serm. n. 103 The several gradations by which men at last 
come to this horrid degree of impiety, 17x2 Steele Sped, 


No. 430 F 2 , 1 hope you will.. give us the History of Plenty 
and Want, and the natural Gradations towards them. x86i 
M. Pattison (1889) !• 48 The Steelyard passed with 
the rest of the parish by the same easy gradations from the 
old to the new faith. 

f b. sing. A means of gradual transition. Obs, 
1710 Cromwell Let. to Pope 3 Aug., *Tis an interpolation 
indeed, and serves for a gradation to the Coelestial Orb. 
t4. pi. Configurations or arrangemeius resembling 
a flight of steps. Obs. rare. 

1698 Fryer yicc, E. India <S> P. 260 The Foundations Black 
Marble with gradations to the bottom. 1727 Swift Gulliver 
111. i, 181, 1 could see the sides of it encompassed with several 
gradations of galleries. 1802 \.x. A. La Fontaine's R eproba te 
II. 279 They then descended the gradations of the rock 
together. 

6. A scale or series of degrees in rank, merit, 
intensity, or difference from some particular type ; 
the fact or condition of including or being arranged 
in a series of degrees. 

1677 Hale Prim. Or/g. Man. 158 Although perchance 
existing Individuals may not be actually Infinite, yet 
certain it is that the potential gradation of things may be 
potentially Infinite. Phil. Tra>is. UK'^Llll. 206, I 

plainly observed a gradation in the damage done to the 
buildings . . in proportion as the countries were more or less 
distant from this supposed center of the evil. 1808 J. 
Webster A’at. Phil. 170 I'his changes by gradation into 
an orange, thence into a yellow, and as the rays rise higher, 
into a green, blue, indigo, and violet, 1831 Brewster 
Nat, Magic vi. (1833) 153 Hence there will necessarily arise 
a gradation of density. 1832 Hr. Martineau Life in 
PVilds vii. 96 No man can be more sensible than I am of 
the advantages of a gradation cf ranks in society. 1856 
Emerson Etig. Traits, Relig. Wks. (Bohn) II. 96 The 
gradation of the clergy .. makes them the link which unites 
the sequestered peas-antry with the intellectual advance- 
ment of the age. 1863 H. Cox Instit, iii. vi, 670 The 
present system of a gradation of officers, each imposing 
a check upon the other. 1864 H. Spencer Biol, I. 6 The 
several compounds of oxygen with nitrogen, present us 
with an instructive gradation. 1879 Maclear Mark ix. 105 
Tliere is order and gradation in the hierarchy of blessed 
spirits. 

f b. Position in a scale, relative rank. Ohs. 

1604 Shaks. Otk. I. i. 37 Preferment goes by Letter, and 
affection. And not by old gradation, where each second 
Stood Heire to th' first. 1802 tr. A. La Fontaine's Reprch 
bate I. 39 She had received a better education than was 
generally bestowed on others of the same gradation in life. 

6. pi. Degrees of rank, merit, intensity, etc. ; 
successively differing varieties of form or proper- 
ties, constituting a series intermediate in character 
between two conditions or types. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. vi. § 2. 22 The .sober and 
grounded inquiry [as to angels, etc.] which may arise.. out 
of the Gradacions of Nature is not restrained. 1660 Trial 
Regie. 41 The Indictment contains many Circumstances, 
and Gradations, in the Treason. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 7 
F 9, I cannot pretend to inform our generals through what 
gradations of danger they shall train their men to fortitude. 
1783 Burke Rep. Affairs Ind. Wks. 1842 11 . 9 They 
thought it not unnecessary here to state the gradations 
in the service. 1793 Holcroft LavateVs Physiog. ii. 20 
Who shall enumerate the gradations between insect and 
man? 1813 Bakewell Introd. Geol. (1815) 447 Granite, 
porphyry, sienite, green-stone and basalt pass by. .insensible 
gradations into each other. 1836 Macgillivray tr. Hum- 
holdt's Trav. xxiv. 370 In this district are displayed in a 
remarkable manner the gradations of vegetation. X856 
Masson Ess. x. 473 Thus . . prose passes into- ver.se by 
visible gradations. 1873 Darwin Insectiv. PI. iii. 58 There 
were gradations in the completeness of the process. 

7. The action of arranging in a series of grades. 

1858 Whewell Novum Org. Renovatum 220 The method 

of gradation consists in taking a number of stages of a 
property in question, intermediate between two extreme 
cases which appear to be different. 

8 . a. Rhet. 1. 1 0bs. 

1538 Elyot Diet., Climax, a ladder, and the fygure 
callj'dde gradation. 1353 T, Wilson Rhet. 109 Gradacion 
is when we reherse the worde that goeth nexte before, and 
bryng another woorde thereupon that encreaseth the matter, 
as though one should go vp a paire of staiers, and not leaue 
til he come at the toppe, 1573 G. Harvey Letter-hk, (Cam- 
den) 51 In time, hi his troth, for ani thing he knew, .this verri 
gradation he usid himself with me at that time. 1627 H. 
Burton Baiting Pope's Bull 29 Concluding this clause with 
arhetoricall gradation, that neither the prison, the racke, 
nor death it selfe should daunt theno, x68i Flavel Metk. 
Grace xiv. 277 We may observe a notable climax or grada- 
tion in those Scriptures that speak of Hi.s glory. X727-4X 
Chambers CycL, Gradation, in rhetoric, is when a series of 
considerations or proofs is brought, rising by degrees, and 
improving each on the other, 

tb* Logic. = Sorites. Obs. rare. _ ^ 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Gradation, in logic, is an argu- 
mentation, consisting of four or more propositions, so dis- 
posed, as that the attribute of the first is the subject of 
the second ; and the attribute of the second, the subject 
of the third ; and so on, till the last attribute come to be 
predicated of the subject of the first proposition. 

1 9. Alch. ^ Exaltation * or raising to a higher 
degree (see qnot. 1612). Obs. 

161a Woodall Surg. Mate Wkaf. {1653) 271 Gradation is 
an exaltation of Metals in the degree of affections, where 
by waight, colour, and constancy they are brought to an 
excellent measure, hut the substance unaltered; so Gold is 
rubified, fixed, and purified. 1641 French Distill, vi. 
(1651) 188 Pour upon \t..Aqua regia, and the water of 
gradation. i7a7-4x Chambers Cycl. 

10. Fine Arts. a. Painting. An insensible passing 
from one colour or shade to another. 

1727-4X Chambers s.v., The painters also use the word 

gradation for an insensible change of colour, by the diminu- 


tion of the teints and shades. 1762-71 H. Walpole 
Vertue's A need. Paint. {1786) I. 84 Blues, reds, greens 
and yellows not being blended in tlie gradations. xBzi 
Craig Led. Drawing iv. 228 To gratify the sight, by 
delicate contrasts, and impossible gradations. 1846 Ruskin 
Mod. Paint. II. 111. i. v. § 16 What curvature is to 
lines, gradation is to shades and colours. . . Absolutely 
without gradation no natural surface can po.ssibly be. 1873 
Hamerton Intell. Life 11. i. (1875) 50 The amateur., finds 
that the i^radation of his sky will not come right. 1887 
Q, Rev. CLXIV. 109 In the production of gradations of 
effect in gold the Japanese stand alone, 
b. Arc Ait. (See quot.) 

X727-4X Chambers Cycl., Gradation, in architecture, 
signifies an artful disposition of parts, rising, as it were, by 
steps, or degrees, after the manner of an amphitheatre ; so 
that those placed before do no disservice., to those behind, 

C. Mus. * A diatonic ascending or descending 
succession of chords ’ (Brande Diet. Sci. etc. 1842). 

1876 Stainer & Barrett DtV/, A/w. Tertns, Gradation 
(F.), Gradazione (L), gradation ; by degrees of the scale. 

11 . Fhi/ol. —Ablaut. Also, a modification (of 
a vowel) resulting from ablaut. 

1870 Sweet in Trans. Philol. See. 3 Au being the 
second ‘gradation 'of «... The first gradation of « is eb. 
1887 Skeat Princ. Eng. Eiymol. x. § 134. 156 Some of 
the older vowel-sounds . . are to a certain extent connected 
by what is known as ‘gradation,’ or in German, ablaut. 

•flI 2 . = Graduation, (possibly misprint). 

1759 Goldsm. Enquiry into Pres. State etc. (1774) 43 , 1 
have sometimes attended their disputes at gradation. 

Hence Grada'tioaed. ///. tz., formed by or with 
gradations. 

1805 W. Taylor ]n Ann. Rev. HI. 288 Under a grada- 
tioned representation, the electoral body . , become the real 
constituents. 1808 — Ibid. VI. 269 To depute by universal 
suffrage, but gradationed delegation, the wisest depositaries 
of their wishes respecting [etc. ]. 

Gradational (grad/i jsnal), a. [f. Gradation 
ri- -AL.] Pertaining to, or characterized by, gradation. 
1842 De Quincey Wks. (1863^ XIII. 327 A .slow and grada- 
tional transition of the population into its present physical 
condition. 1866 Odling .ri Ckem, 47 , 1 .. pointed out 
that even the most remote members were distinguished from 
one another by gradational differences only. 1868 Lyells 
Princ. Geol, (ed. ic) 11 . in. xliii. 482 We are only beginning, 
by aid of paleontology, to trace back the passage through 
a series of gradational forms. 1880 G. Meredith Tragic 
x viii. (1892) 252 It was easier to remain incredulous 
notwithstanding the gradational distinctness of the whispers. 
Hence Qrada-tiosially adv. 

1864 Owen Power 0/ God 6 The delicately and grada- 
tionally adjusted densitie.s of the humours for correcting 
.spherical and chromatic aberration, 1884 xi^th CenL Feb. 
336 To regard them [a class of disease.sj, not as uniformly 
marked out^ one from another, by well-defined boundaries, 
but as shading off gradationally one into another. 

Grada*tl. 033 .ai!y, a. rare [f. Gradation 
-I- -ary.] Marked by gradations. 

X824 Examiner 594/2 I'he foundations of her present 
prosperity, if less splendid, are more gradationary and 
permanent, 

Gradative (giad^**tiv), a. rare-^K [f. (on the 
analogy of Gradation) L. grad^m step ; see 
-ativd.] Advancing by grades or steps. Hence 
G-rada’tively adv.^ step by step. 

1818 J. Brown Psyche 58 A system-builder you commence, 
But drawn gradatively from thence, Would quit your doc- 
trine. 1840 J. H. Green Vital Dynamics 39 The law. .that 
the progres.sive phases of the embi^ro correspond to the 
abiding forms, which are preserved in the total organism of 
animated nature, as typical of its gradative evolution. 

Gradatlye, variant of Gradately adv. Ohs. 
Gradatory (gr^-dat^ri) , sh. [as if ad. L. ^gra-- 
d&tdrium, i. gradus step.] A flight of steps, esp, 
those leading from the cloisters to the choir of 
a church. 

X670 in Blount Glossogr. (ed. 3)* *703 T. IS. City 4- C, 
Purchaser XS9- 1721-1806 in Bailey.^ 1839 Holland 
Gold A*, xm.^142 That which is above us, in allotment, gift, 
and acquisition, forms so many steps of the gradatory that 
leads from the cells where we do penance, to the temple, 

Gradatory (gr^ datori), a. [as if ad. L. *gra- 
ddtorius, f. grad-us step.] 

1 . Proceeding by steps or grades, rare. 

1793 Anna Seward Lett, (iSii) III. 202 The chain of 
subordination, which binds the various orders of national 
society in one common form of polity; that gradatory 
junction, which can alone give vigour and effect to the laws. 
Ibid. 243 Could this gradatory apostasy [of Macbeth] have 
been shown us. Ibid, 2$^. Erased s Mag. "SSLY III. 

566 We find assembled, in its continuous extent of gradatory 
links, the whole chain of .serving maidenhood. 

2 . Adapted for stepping (see quot.). 

1842 Brande Diet. Sci. etc., Gradatory, a term applied in 
Mammalogy to the extremities of a quadruped which are 
equal or nearly so, and adapted for ordinary progression on 
dry land. 

^addaZL (grse-dan), sb. Sc. Also 7 grad5aii, 
8 graddon, graydon, 9 gradan, gradden. [ G aelic 
and Irish gradan, f. gread-aim 1 scorch.] Parched 
grain (see qnot. 1854, and qnots. s.v. Geaddan v.). 
Also attrib., as graddan-bread, -cake, -meal. 

a 1603 Montgomerie Misc. Poems liv. 5 Insteid of grene 
gynger je eit gray gradjan. X703 M. Martin Descrip. 
West. Tsl. 204 The ancient way of dressing Corn, which is 
yet us’d in several Isles, is call’d Graddan. exq^o Burt 
Lett. N. Scofl. (1818) II. 170 This Oatmeal is called gray- 
don meal, CX730 Maxwell Let. in Smiles Engineers 
(i86t) II. 97 The tenants in general lived, .on .. groats, 
milk, graddon ground in querns turned by the hand [etc.]. 
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Pennant; Tpur ScfftL fed. s'! , 323 . The lasses are 
merry at their work of grinding the Graddan. iSd6 R. J amik- 
soM Qmrn Liit in Sir G, Douglas Scott. Minor JPoets 
<1891) 117 Grind the gradden — grind it. 1808 J. WALKfia 
Econom, Hist, Hebrides H. 368 To make gradan bread. 
1833 Scott F. M. Perth xxv, I'he graddan cake will keep 
her white teeth in order. 1854 Miller Sch. <§• Schm. 
V (1837) 104 Gradden-meal, i. e. giain dried in a pot over 
the fire, and then coarsely ground in a hand-mi 11. 

Grad^asi (grae'dan), v. Sc. [f. (jEaddan 4^.] 
tram. To parch (grain) in the imsk (see qnots.). 
Hence Gra'ddaned ppl. a , Gra’ddaniiig e'M sd. 

3:773 Boswell Toitr Hebrides o Sept., There weje 
oat-cakes, made of what is called gradfdaned meal, that is, 
meal made of grain separated from the husks, aiK( toasted 
by fire. 1774 Pennant 'Tour S cot J, in 177 s, 280 The corn 
is graddan’d, or burnt out of the ear, instead of being 
thrashed. Ibid. 281 Graddened corn was the parched corn 
of Holy Writ. 1864 Greenshields Ann. Lesmahagow 34 
T'tie process of graddening was conducted thus. 

Gradde, pa. t. Grede Obs. 

Grade sb. [a.. F. ^'ade, ad. h. grad-us 

step ; cf. Sp. and It. grado. (The regular repre- 
sentative of L. gradus iii OF. was gr^: see Gree.)] 
Not in Johnson 175s; noted by Todd 1819 as not yet in 
established use. 

1 . iMayfi. f a. A degree of angular measurement, 
or of latitude or longitude ; the 90th part of a right 
angle or quadrant ; == Deoree 9, 9 b. Obs. 

C1511 xst: Eng, Bk, Amer. (Arb.) Tntrod.^29/2 They of 
Lussbone in vnder yat fonsayde linie .xxxix. grade and 
one halfe. v^’jx Pantom, u Elern. c, A. Quadrant 

is. .diuldfd in 90 portions, which partes are named grades 
or degrees. 1593 Dale DiaJimg 60 The Grades or Degrees 
are found in the upper head of this d able, and tire Minutes 
pertaining to the degres on y ’ left side. 

b. In the centesimal mode of dividing angular 
quantity: The hundredth part of a right angle. 

180X DuprI Neolog. Fr. Diet, ts' { 7 roefe . . the grade, or 
decimal degree of the meridta'i. 1833 Snowball Plane 
Trigofwm. 11837) 5 'I'o find the relation between E and F, 
the number of degrees and grades contained in the same 
angle BAG. 

f 2. One of a flight of steps; *= Degree 1. Ohs,"^ 

30698 Fryer Ace. E. India. ^ P. 286 Causeways, .at every 
Tank ascended or descended by Marble Grades, wliile the 
Horse-way was sloped. 

3. A step or stage in a process ; rarely spec, a step 
in preferment. (Cf. Degree 2.) 

1796 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XIX. 517 If a quantity 
of paper-money pass through all the successive grades of 
depreciation. 17^ — in Plonikly Mag. VI. 553 He was 
a skilful pupil, and had at tained the highest grade of ini- 
tiation. 1851 Carpenter Man. Phgs. (ed. 2) 238 That 
highest grade of development which it [the brain} possesses 
in Man. 187^ Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 403 Ihe steps or 
grades hy which he rises from sense and the shadows of 
sense to the idea of beauty and good. 1879 G. Meredith 
Egoist xxxix- (1889I 38s As a^ barrister, diplomatist, or 
a general, he would have won his grades. t8^ tr. Lotze’s 
Meiaph. 434 Countless different grades which it [the soul] 
traver.ses by d^^rees when first it is being formed. 

4. A degree or position in the scale of rank, 
dignitj^ social station, eminence, proficiency, etc. 
(Cf. Degree 4.) 

x8o8 E. S. Barrett Miss-led General 32 At seventeen, 
having hopped, skipped, and jumped through all the inferior 
grades- -he became colonel. %Zy> Herschel Stud. Nat, 
PhiL 6j If on comparing^ the very lowest states in civilized 
and savage life, we admit a difficulty in deciding to which 
the pi'eference is due, at least in every superior grade we 
cannot hesitate a moment, a i86a Bl?ckije Civiliz. (1869) 
III. V. 28S Teachers of every grade, from village school- 
masters to tutors in private families. x866 Crump Banking 
iL 47 Unfortunate officers of all grades. t868 J. H. Blusstt 
RejI. Ch, Eng, I. 396 The minor orders were holy orders 
as well as the three higher grades of the ministry. 1873 
Burton Hist. Scot. VI. Ixxiii. 321 He was a man of an 
inferior grade and nature, Boldrswood Col. Reformer 

(1891^ 215 The companionship of some one nearly approach- 
ing his own grade. 

b. A number of persons holding the same rela- 
tive social rank or official dignity ; a class. 

1827 Line. 4- Ltncolnsh. Cabinet 7 Any artist skilled in 
delineating the lower grades of human life. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw. ii. The solicitors' wives and the wine merchant’s 
wife headed another grade, 185S J. B. Norton 'Topics 1x2 
Regulating the numbers and grades to be withdrawn for 
staff employ. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. VI, Ixvii. loi Promo- 
tion in the higher gradi^ of the Church. t£®8 Bryce A nter. 
Cotnmw. II, xlix. 253 The public Schools .. are everywhere 
and in all grades gratuitous. 1897 Daily .-Vra/j 24 Feb, 7/5 
All grades of railway employes were now organized. 

5. a. In things : A degree of comparative quality 
or value, b. A class of things, constituied by 
having tlie same quality or value. 

1833 Ht. Maktineao Berkeley ike Banker 1. v. 99 On 
either side of Miss Egg, various grades of tipjx'ts and 
bonnets, 1833 Kingsley Hypatia v. 60 The furniture of 
the chamber was but a grade above that of the artisan’s. 
k88o Manch. Guard, esj Nov., Low grades {of cotton] are 
again decidedly dearer. 1884 Vork Herald 26 Aug. 7/2 
'I'ea : The tone of the market is firm, and most grades are 
rather dearer. 1893 Selous Traxi. S. E. Africa 354 The 
ore was of such low grade that it would not pay to work it. 

6. Path. Of a disease: Degree or condition of 
intensity. 

*8c^ Med, fmi. X. 369 The^ sulnordinate fomw; and 
grades of fever, not airested within forty-eight or seventy- 
two houns, mvaiiahly passed on to the walignant grade cf 
disease, *&a-34 Gams Study Med. {ed, ^4) 1 . 64$ The 
capiala-.diiieid with every symptoin of m highest grade of 
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yellow remittent fever. 1858 Copland D/ct. Proof . Med, 
II. 444/2 Partial Insanity~the simpler forms and slighter 
grades of mental disorder, 1897 AllbutPs SysL Med. XL 
404 Those cases in which the fever attains a high grade. 

1. With reference to animals : A result of cross- 
breeding, a hybrid. Now techn. in cattle-breeders’ 
language, a variety of animal pioduced by crossing 
a native stock with a superior breed ; also atirib. 

X796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 196 The other sort is.. the 
Ranging Bear, and seems to be a grade between tlie pre- 
ceding and the wulf. 1883 C. Wilson in Harpers Mag. 
Jan 272/2 Grade animals in a well-managed dairy can be 
made.. quite as productive as thorough-breds. Pall 

MallG. 21 Sept. 12/1 Hereford grade steer calves. 1891 
Daily News 24 Nov. 5/4 'J'here is room for a,. trade in 
fat grade lambs between Canada and Britain. 

8. Zool. In the genetic classification of animals, 
a group constituted by the fact that its members 
are presumed to have branched from the common 
stem at about the same point of its development. 

1877 E. R, Lankester Notes on Embryology^, etc. in tply. 
yrnL Microsc. Set. New Ser. XVII. 440 [The writer refer.s 
\.o grade as a new term introduced by himself.} WhiLt all 
other terms indicate branches of the pedigree diverging 
from a very nearly common point.. the various ‘grades' 
are introduced to separate the starting-points of tiie 
branches ; a certain advance in differentiation of structure 
separates the branches of a higher grade from those of a 
lower. 

9. Philol. a. The position occupied in an ablaut- 
series by a particular vowel or form of a root. b. 
Applied (after Grimm’s use of G. grad) to denote 
the class of a consonant as * tenuis’ or ‘media’ 
(see quot. 1873). rare~‘'‘, 

1872 Beamks Comp. Gram. Aryan Lang, India 1 . iii. loo 
Initial consonants retain the grade of each organ in the 
pure.st and true.st way,. By the expre.ssion ‘ grade ' must be 
understood the two classesof tenuesanU mediae. 1891 Mav- 
HEW 0 . E. Phonology xvij The double colon (::) occurring 
between forms of words, is used to indicate ‘ablaut’ or 
change of grade in a vowel series. 

10. U. S. In a road, railway, etc: Amount of 
inclination to the horizontal; rate of ascent or 
descent ; «= Gbadient 

1835 yVv*/. Franklin Imt. XV, 230 From whence it [the 
route of a propo.sed railroad] continues in nearly a direct 
course, rising at a grade of about twenty feet to the mile. 
X840 Tan.ver Caoiais 4 r Rail Roads US. 78 The grades vary 
from a level to an inclination of i in 330. x888 Bryce Amer. 
Commw. 111 . VI. cxiv. 64X A railroad line of gentle grade. 
1898 in Westm. Gaz. ig Jan. a/i The relations that should 
exist between the grade of a sewer, its size, and the volume 
of flush water required to produoe a given effect, 1898 in 
Daily Neios 18 May 10/3 The river you enter after leaving 
Lake Lebarge . .has a big grade. 

b. An inclined portion of a railway or road; 
a slope, an ascent or descent. Also Down gram, 
Up grade. 

X883 Times 27 Mar. 3^6 Owing to the incomplete condi- 
tion of the grades previously made, .rapid pro^^ess could 
not be made. x888 Scribners Mag. Aug. X91 Jack never 
tires of telling what his engine did when ‘ she was going 
up Rattlesnake Grade *8^ Boldrewood Col. Reformer 
liZgt) 150 The. .rush of the express train, .adown the flying 
grades. *8^ Daily News 10 Sept. ^5 A passenger train 
went off the rails at the bottom of a downward grade. 
1896 R. Kifung Seven. Seacs 57 His whistle waked the 
snow-bound grade. 

3:893 Daily Netvs 26 June ops Txade is on the 
upward grade. 

c. (f,S, loccd. In mining districts : A portion 
of road, 

1877 Raymond Statist. Mines ^ Mini^ 278 The surface 
works of the mine are situated about 300 feet above the 
‘ grade or sta^e-road. 1883 Stevenson Silverado Sq. 70 
Entered the 'loll road, or, to be more local, entered on 
‘the grade*. 

IL Of a surface : Degree of altitude ; level, rare, 
Jt grade (U.S.) : on the same level. 

1851 C L. Smith tr, Tasso i. Ixxv, Swollen bey<md his 
wanted gnide, I hat river, .O'ertops his banks. iSBo Fitz- 
ciBBON Trip to Manitoba xiv, 164 'The immense cost of 
filling up and levelling to bring the line to the proper grade, 
1890 Boston (Mass.) yml. 26 Aug, 4/2 Petition .. for leave 
to cross the Grand 'Irunk tracks at North Stratford at 
grade. 

12. Camb.., grade-crossing (U. S.), a place where 
a road and a railway, or two railways cross each 
other at the same level, a level crossing ; grade 
line (see quot.) ; grade scbool « graded school 
(see Graded///, 

1894 S f EAD If Christ came ioChica^ot 'The spot of green 
light which arrests traffic across the *grade crossing of the 
mi Iway. 18^ Tanner Canals * R ail Roads U.S, z^^Grade 
line., or profile, Is a pre.scribed line which governs the con- 
struction of a rail -road. 1869 Dailg News 20 Bee., At a 
meeting of the Social Science Assoaiuion. .a paper will be 
read by Mr. Edwin Pear-, ‘On “Grade Schools, and on Scho- 
larships between Primary and Grade Schools, and to the 
Universities’, 

f Grade, Olts. rart.'^K [aphetic form of 
Degrade.] trans To d^rade. 

a X 4 se>~i^ Alexander MS.) 'Thar as he giltyd 

me ayayns, I hym gradit haue. 

43rade {f. Grade sb.J . 

fT Irans. To admit to a (specified) degree at a 
University. Obs.'^ 

1^63 Foxa A. tir M, 403^ Retnniiag the mme yenst he 
was gr^ed dc«5Cor* at dfe exp«»cas of elector Fredewde, 
acrorajung 'to the tokmpne manner of schok»* 


f 2. To lay out (the plan of a country) by degrees 
of latitude and longitude. Obs. rare'-’’^, 
x6oo Haies in Hakluyt Voy. HI. 352 Also .‘^ome obserued 
the eleuation of the pole, and drewe plats of the countrev 
exactly graded. ^ 

T'o arrange or place in grades or classes; to 
class 1, persons, schools, etc.) according to dignity 
merit, or advancement ; to sort (produce) according 
to quality ; to determine the grades or degrees o€ 
j6 S9 Eedes PiHsdom’s fust if. 34 Tliey that turn many to 
nghtcousness shall be graded in gloiy accordingly 1880 
Fitch Lect. 'Teaching 48 When Schools are riglitly 
graded each will have its own complete and characteristic 
course. 1882 Harped s Mag. Dec. 123/2 Seats were graded 
according to rank m the churches. 1884-5 Riverside Nat. 
Hist. {1888) ly. 179 reading our groups on a somewhat 
different principle . . we include the tw'o species of boat-bill 
. . in the sul>-famiiy Cochleariina. 1885 Pali MallG. 13 June 
6/1 It IS a comparatively .simple matter to grade American 
wheat. 1889: Marg. J„hk Faithf. Unf.xi. 125 He despises 
hlaud, and grades me with her. 1890 Westm, Reth Apr) 351 
Society grades the wrong of killing, and gives names to the 
degrees. 

b. To blend with other things, so as to affect 
the grade or quality of. 

x8^ 'Times 23 Oct, 5 '4 Cider, .is again graded with other 
apple jinces, so as to produce either sweet or dry cider. 

e. J’o colour with shades or tints which pass 
insensibly one into another. 

1871 (see Grading vhl. i-iJ.]. x88a Aihenmum 7 Jan. 23/z 
I'he sky IS tenderly graded from the vapours of the horizon 
to the cle r blue of the zenith. 1893 Baildon Rescue, etc. 
81 Pencilled, painted, grained and graded. 

d. inir. Of produce: To take a specified grade. 
1891 N. Y. Tribune 30 Oct. 7/3 (Funk) They have had 
no frost and the wheat is grading nearly all No. x hard. 

4. trans. To reduce {tht line of a road, railway, 
or canal ) to levels or practicn ble gradients. 

Z83S {cf Grading cJ. 1840'rANNKR Canals <y Rail Roads 
U.S. 155 'I'he line is graded for two tracks, only one of which 
. has been laid down. 1870 E.merson Soc. 4- SoHt., Ckdlis. 
Wk.s, (Bohti) HI, 8 When the Indian tniil gets widened, 
graded, and bridged to a good read, there is a benefactor. 
i88x Hughk.s Ad/gby, Tennessee 49 His duties . , in grading 
and superintending the walks, interfered wdth the garden. 
1888 Bryce Amer. Cojnmw. II. ii, U. 287 Cities were.. com- 
pelled to grade, {iave, and sewer .‘streets without inhabitants. 
al>soi. X858 'Times 25 Aug. 6/3 We are sending out men 
, .to survey, to level, to grade. 

fig. tSfo Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. I. (1873) 263 
Hugh Peter gr.a<ies the sharp descent from the apo.stoik to 
the practical with an et cetera. 

5. Stock' breeding. To cross with some better breed. 
To grade up : to improve the breed of (stock) by 
gratiing. 

1887 F. Francis Jr, Saddle ft Mocassin lx. 161 It en- 
courages you to go to the expense of turning in good bulls 
and grading up your stock. 

6. Philol, lii passive : To be altered by gradatioa 
or ablaut. 

X887 Skkat Princ. Eng, Eiymol. x, f xs5. X70 The Ten*. 
E may be ‘graded * to A on the one hand, and O on the other. 

7. in occasional uses : a. To wear awaf the 
surface of so' as to produce a regular slope, b. 
To cut (steps) at regular intervals. 

184X Gatlin N. Amer. Ind. (1844) 1 * ^9 Ky fhe action 

of water, the country seems to have been graded away. 
X896 H0WKL1.S Impressions Fxp. 230, I » . mount some 
steps graded in the rock at one place. 

Graded (gi^^*d^>d), ///. a. [f. Grade sb. and 

+ -ID.] 

1. Formed like a flight of steps. 

*850 EedesMogist XL 113 lliree graded sedilia ..with 
trefoiled heads. 1865 Athemeum No. 1984. 612*3 A 
low, broad wall 1874 J. 'I HOMSON City Dreadful Ni. xxi, 
(18^) 52 'Phe bronze coloshus of a winged Woman Upon 
a grad^ granite base foursquare. 

b. Her. Of a cross : = Degraded ///. a.2 

1874 PapomriEs Coats of A rms 607/t Arg., a cross graded 
of three sa. — Wyntworth. 1894 Parker's Gloss. Her, 161 
S.V. Cross. 


2. Dividetl or arranged according to grades of 
rank, quality, etc. Graded (chiefly U.S.) : 

‘a school divided into departments taught by dif- 
ferent teachers, in which the children pass from 
the lower departments to the higher as they ad- 
vance in education’ {Cent. Diet.). 

1859 Amer, Cycl. V. 553^2 A .system of graded schools for 
each town. *867 Nation »N. Y.) xa Sept. 207 He especially 
reomttifcnds that our system of gruded schools be imitated 
in the large towns of England. 1873-6 Jknkin Elecir,^ 
Magnet, (ed. 3) 197 Sir Willium 'Tliomson has given the name 
of ^adea galvanometer to an instrument con>*tmcted as 
above, and {etc.]. X877 Blackie lYise Men 32 Thus earth 
and fire, the heavy and the light, Are bound together by 
the graded kinds of air and water, 

8 . Of a road, etc, : Heduced to levels or prac- 
ticable gradients. 

x&|o Tanmke Canals and Rail Roads U.S. is* 
graded uirface of the road. 1847 Emerson AV/n Men, 
Napolem V?ks. (Bohn) I. 371 ‘'I'here shall be no Alps', he 
said ; and he built his perlect roads, climbing by graded 
^lleries their steepest precipices, 1857 R. 1 ‘ome.s Amer, 
in Japan iii. 8a Here are to be found wide and well- 

t mdf a streets- xWa W. H. Bssiior in HarpePs Mag. Doc. 
0/2 A half mile of graded road-bed alone remains. 

4, 01' cattle: Improved by crowing with a superior 
breed. 

*887 F. FRANas Jr. Saddle 4- Moeomm ix. 161 Giaded 
cattle are scaeme valuable, ain’t ihey t 


GBABEL'Sr* 

Gradely <a:. Now only dial. Also 

fgraitMy. Forms ; a. 3 grsei[]>]lich, grefSlic, 

4 gratlily, graytkely, greipli, 9 dial gfathely. 
0 . dial 8 greidly, 8-9 greadl(e)y, 9 graadly, 
graid(©)l(ejy, grad sly. [ME. greidlic^ a. ON. 
grei(Sllg-ry f. greid-r Gkaith a. + -Hg-r -lyI.] 

L Of persons, their actions and attributes. 

fa. in early use, with somewhat uncertain 
meaning : ? Ready, prompt. Obs. 

c 1205 Lay. 445 pene king he gretty mid greiSlIcre speche. 
Ibid, 10039 Bruttes heo gretten raid giraBi[|>]lichen worden. 
a. 137S yosepk A nm.ZZ Heo grauntede penne to ben at his 
gi-ace ; And sone aftur pat gretnede pat greipli mayde. 

b. in mod. dialectal use, a general term of 
commendation ; chiefly with reference to character : 
Decent, respectable, worthy; occas. of a girl, 
comely, good-looking. Also, ^ regular thorough. 

4'I746 J. Collieu (Tim Bobbin) Vitmf Lane, Dial. Wks. 
(1862) 67 Yed’s os greadly o Lad as needs t’ knep oth’ Hem 
of a keke._ 1781 J. Hutton Tour /<? Caz'<?i“ ploss., Greidly, 
well-meaning, or any thing good in its kind. 1790 
Mks. Wheeler Westmld. Dial (1821) 48 Hees rackend 
a varra graadly man. 1:840 S. Bamford Life of Radical 
xiii. 84 Yore a graidley felley for owt *at i kno’ to th’ 
contrary. 1866 Waugh Home Life Factory Folk xi, 103 
Thoose hens,.rooten abeawt th* heawse just tli’ same as 
greadley Christians. 1877 Mrs, F. H. Burnett That 
Lass o* Lortfrze'^s (1887) 31 He‘s a graideiy foo’, he is. 

c. predicatively (cf. the adv.). Well in health. 

1851 C. Bronte Lei, in C, B. <5* her Circle (1896) 312 

Her beloved papa and mama.. are living and ‘gradely’. 
1865 Laycock Mi Gronfiyther in Harland Lane. Lyrics 
392 He never wur gradely no moor. 1877 Mrs. F. H. 
Burnett That Lass <?' Lerwrids (1887) 170 Fm feelin' a 
arifle graidelier than I ha’ done. .Things is lookin up. 

2. Of things : a. Excellent, suitable, handsome. 
<21300 Cursor M. 18409 Hu come pe sa grathli gode pat 
pou on schuldre bers a rode?_ ?m4oo Marie Arih. 187 
Gumbaldes graythely, fulle graciou.s to taste, 1863 Kingsley 
IVater-Bab. tet This is a bard road fora gradety foot like 
that. 1863 Hard Times in Harland Lane. Lyrics 305 Th’art 
nooan so feaw, yet, wench, if thae’d gradely dooas to wear. 
3877 Mrs. F. S. Burnett That Lasso Lcnorie'si^tZh'j) 189 
It’s the graideliest book tha ivver seed, 
b. in mod. dial, use: Real, proper. 

18. . Three Dial by Toddle 19 My gradely name is Harry 
Shareall. 1865 Waugh Lane. Son^sq But aw’ve no gradely 
comfort, my Lass, Except wi’ yon chiider and thee. 1865 Rams- 
BOTTOM Coo in* Jo Schoo* in Harland Lane. Lyrics 302 A 
gradely plague it’s bin to me — It’s been agradely blessin’ too. 
Hence f Gra-deliness. 

exj^zs SL Elizabeth of Spalheck In Anglia Ylll. 115/30 
Wip fulle deuoute sighynges jmd goostly greydlynes..abid- 
ynge mekely pe comynge of hir sauyoure, 

Gradely (gr^‘*dli), adzt. Now only dial. Also 
f graithly. Forms: o. 4 graitli, grayp(e)ly, 
4-5 gyaytli(e)ly, 4--6 gratli(e)ly, 7 dial greathly, 
(4 gra(i)J> 6 li, graith.(e)li, gratMi, graypiiche, 
gmytli, -ly, gT©^i)pli, greythly, 6 Sc. graifclilie). 

0. 4 graideli, 5 graidly, graidly, 8-9 greadly, 
9 gradeley, ^aidoly, 6 - gradely. [M E. grayplfy 
graydely, a. ON. gnibUgay i.grdb-r Gbaith tr.J 
f i. Promptly, readily. Ohs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 741 Graitli taght he him pe gin How 
he suld at pe wif be-gin. 13.. E, E. A Hit. F. B, 341 Ful 
graypely gotz pis god man & dos godez hestes. _ ci^sa lVJil 
Palerne But 5e graunt him 30ur grace, him greipli to 
help., bis liif ncl nou3t for langour, last til to-morwe. £*1400 
Ymaine Gato. 3208 Graithly hit he tham ogayn. 1450-70 
Goiagros ^ Gaw. 54 Grant me, lord, on yone gait graithly 
: to gay. , 

2. Carefully, exactly; properly; quite, really; well. 
1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 643 Behalde .. graythely and 
loke, X393 Langl. P. PL C. xxi, 324 Hit is nat greythly 
getyn, ther gyle is pe rote. C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xv. 
70 pe whilk. .descryued me pe maners of oper cuntrees.. 
graythely and. .verraily. C1460 Towueley Mysi. xv. 152 
Tent thuu to that page grathly. 1515 Barclay Egloges iv. 
(1570) c. iv/3 If thou haue all these thou mayst grathly 
earpe. 1585 Jas. I Ess.^ Poesie (Arb.) 14 Let Readers 
think they fele the burning heat, And graithly see the 
earth (etc.]. 1597 Montgomerie Cherrie f Sloe 327 Quhais 
schaddow is in the river schew, Als graithlie glancing, a.s 
they grew. 1674 Ray N. C. hFords^ Greathly^ handsomely, 
towardly. C1746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) Vieuo Lane. 
Dial. Wks. (1862) 51, I cannaw tell thee greadly. 1850 
N. ^ Q. Ser. i. II. 334/2 Most frequently it is precisely equi- 
valent to ‘ very’, as in the expression a gradely fine day, 
1863 R. R. Bealey My Johnny in Harland Lane. Lyrics 
8g Aw dunnot like to think o’ that, An’ yet it's gradely 
true. 1865 Waugh La 7 ic. Songs 70 For when hoo’s gradely 
donned, hoo’ll look As grand as th’ queen o’ Shayba. 

Grader (gr^^-d^i). [f. Grade -ek i.J 

1. A person employed : a. in grading produce (see 
Grade ^7.^); b. in grading roads (see Graded. 2 4). 

a. 1889 Colufnbns (Ohio) Dispatch 22 Nov., Graders whose 
business is to classify cotton for English markets. 1893 
Westm. Gaz. 7 Mar. 9/3 The wool was duly delivered, .and 
a large number ofgraders put to work preparing it for cleaning. 

b. 1870 Times 5 Sept. 5 Track-laying will be commenced 
next week, and will be pushed forward after the graders 
as fast as the iron is received. 1883 W. H. Bishop in 
Harpers Mag. 825/2 The grader of streets will probably 
follow the . . mining capitalist. 

2. A machine for ^ grading '* (in various senses'). 

i868 Rep. U. S. Commisswner Agric. (1869) 361 The side 

tracks [should be! kept in order by the use of the grader. 
{Plate, Improved Rut Scraper and Grading Machine.] 
1884 Knight Diet. Meek. Suppl., Grader (Railway^. A 
temporary track is laid, and from a platform and caboose 
car on this track a double plow is rigged out to throw up 
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a track. Ibid,, Grader^ an earth scraper. x888 Whre, 
Spirit 4- Beer 8 Mar. 142/2 The machine consists of two 
separate frames, one containing the balfcorn separator, 
feed-hopper and elevator, and the other the giader. 

Graai, Gradiate, obs. ff. Greedy, Graduate. 
Gradient (gr^^^'dient), a. and sb. [ad. L. gra~ 
dimt-em pr. pple. aigradi to walk, £ grad-tts step.] 
A. adj. 

1. Of animals; Characterized by taking steps with 
the feet, as their distinctive mode of progression ; 
walking, ambulant. 

1641 Wilkins Math. Magick 11. iv. (1648) 174 Amongst 
these gradient Automata, that iron spider mentioned in 
Walchius i.s more especially remarkable. 1663 R. Boyle 
Usgp. Exp. Ntj. Philos. I. ii. 40 But it is not so conspicuous 
in gradient animals (if I may so speak) a-s in swimming ones, 
16^ Wilkins RealChar. 161 Oviparous Beasts. .Gradient ; 
haying four feet. 1822 T. Taylor Apuleius 300 There are 
animals adapted to the .several p:trts,the volant living in the 
air, and the gradient on the earth. 

b. Her, Said of a tortoise depicted as walking. 
1780 Edmondson Her. 11 . Gloss. 1828-40 Berry Encycl 
Her. L 

2. Of a railway line : Ri.sing or descending by 
regular degrees of inclination. rare~^. (? A figment.) 

185s in Ogilvie, Suppl. Hence in mod. Diets, 

& sb. 

1 . Of a road or railway : Amount of inclination to 
the horizontal ; degree of slope ; —Grade sb. 10 . 

This sense can hardly have been evolved from that of the 
Lat. pple. or the Eng. adj.; possibly it was a new formation 
on grade, after the supposed analogy of quotient. 

183s Railway Mag. Dec. 264 'I he line of Railroad here 
proposed .. pa.ssing over the most easy and beautiful tract of 
country, .with the most favourable gradients. 183$ Dtpbl. 
Rev. May 225 In describing the gradients of a railway, it is 
usual to state the rise per mile m feet. 1836 Meek. Mag. 

6 Aug, XXV. 317 In a contemporary journal there appears 
a violent tirade against the word gradient as at present used 
by civil engineers. 1861 Smiles Engitieers 11 . 429 One iu 
thirty being about the severest gradient at any part of the 
road. 1868 Peard Water-FanH, xi. nr Wherever they 
have been constructed on a gradient of i in 9.. they have 
answered admirably. ^ 1880 Haughton Phys. Geog. v. 241 
I'he uniformly increasing gradient with which the pampas 
everywhere rise. 1884 A ttxerican V II 1 . 86 The road was buil t 
with needle.ssly steep gradients. 

^Jig. 1868 W. H. "DixoTii spirit Wives I. xv. 159 That duality 
in the soul of nature. ,kd by an easy gradient into a state of 
manner.s, as between brother and sister, which [etc.]. 

b. A part of a road which slojies upward cr 
downward ; a portion of a way not level. 

1864 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

2. iransf. The propoitional amount of rise or 
fall of the barometer or therm ometer in passing 
from one region to another. 

I'he ‘barometric gradient* is expressed in hundredths of 
an inch to a degree of a great circle ; thus ‘ a gradient of 4 
means that over a distance of 60 nautical miles, the baro- 
meter rises or ^ of an inch ’ {Huxley Physiogr. 95). 

B,vEtirs,Tr peschafiers Nat. Pkilos. xiii. 168 Generally 
speaking, the wind blows from regions of high to regions of 
low barometer, and with greater force as the barometric 
gradient is .steeper. ^ 1876 Tait Rec. A do. Phys. Sci. xi. 263 
The temperature will fall off by a uniform gradient. 1878 
Huxley Physic^, If the isobars run dose together it 
shows that the gradient is high, and therefore the winds will 
be strong. 1880 Times n Aug, ir, 6 Gradients for westerly 
winds lay over Scotland, and for easterly winds over the 
Bay of Biscay, 1882 Nature XXVI. ir The primary 
cause of cyclones, according to Ferrel, is a hori2sontal 
temperature gradient. 

3. Math, A rational integral function of a number 
of quantics of assigned weights, which is of one de- 
gree and one weight throughout (Prof. Elliott). 

^ 1887 Sylvester in Amer. Jml. Math. IX. a A rational 
integral homogeneous and isobaric function (or, to avoid a 
tedious periphrasi.s, say a gradient). 1895 Elliott A lgebra 
Quaniics 145, 146, 233. 

Gradienter (gr^‘-dientoi). U.S. Also -or. 
[f. prec. -f -ER 1.] A small instrument used by sur- 
veyors for determining gradients, etc. 

1884 in Knight Diet, Meek. SuppL, Gradient or, 1889 in 
Century Diet, 

Gradin, gl^adiue^ (gr<?i*din, gradPn). [a. or 
ad. F. gradin, ad. gradino, f, grade GnADEsbJ 

1 . One of a series of low steps or seats raised one 
above the other. 

1S34 Beckford Italy I. 140 A semi-circular niche, with 
.seats like the gradines of a diminutive amphitheatre. 1851 
Sir F. Palgrave Nome. 4 Eng, 1 . The Pontiff For- 
mosus received him on the gradins of St. Peter’s Basilica. 
1862 Rawlinson Anc. Mon. 1 . v. 334 This monument., 
tapering gently towards the summit, which is crowned with 
three low steps, or gradinesi 
b. Mining, (See quot.) 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts, etc. 839 The working i-s disposed in 
the form of steps {gradms\, placed like those of a stair. 

2. A shelf or ledge at the back of an altar. 

xSqqljE.zGloss. Liturg.Sf EccL Terms, Gradht x. A French 

term for a .step behind and above the level of the altar-slab 
for placing the cross and candlesticks upon . . 2. The term 
‘gradine’ has been recently introduced into the Church 
of England. It corresponds with that already defined. 
1887 Ck. Times 23 Sept. 746/3 The altar is well raised, 
and a gradine above it bears the legal orDam.ent.s. 1890 
Gasquet & Bishor Edyo. FJ ^ Bk. Com. Prayer 59 note. 
The modern introduction of gradins is a witness to the 
scruple felt at placing anything on the altar beyond what 
was necessary for thci sacrifice. 1891 Ch. Times 4 Dec. 
XI 80/4 Flowers may stand on the gradines on every Sunday 
: in the'.ycar* ^ 


y geabujlL. 

' Gradin© ^ (gradrn). [a. Atootbed 

chisel used by sculptors. 

i860 in Worcester. 1883 Helen Zimmern m Mag. of 
A rt Oct. 517/2 All the instruments in the sculjptor’s profession 
are indicated— the modelling tool.. the point, the gradine, 
even down to the very screw-jack. 

Grading (gr<f‘*dig), vbl sb, [f. Geade 
-ijsgI.] Tne action of the vb. Grade - 
gen. (See the senses of the vb.) 

1871 Atke 7 tmum 29 Apr. 531/1 The art of the painter has 
supplied that subtle grading of light and tone which all 
enjoy. 1882 C. L. Brace Gesta Chr. 400 Tire grading and 
separation of prisoners. 1886 Atheimxmt si Dec. 789/2 
[The picture] gives with delightful truth . . and aerial grading 
a view near the mouth of the Thames. 

2. spec, a. The action or process of sortbag (pro^ 
dnee) into grades according to quality. Also attrib. 

18S3 E. iNGEESOLLin Harpers Mag. June 75/2 It descend.s 
another stoiy upon patented grading screens, which sort out 
the larger-sized grains from the smaller. Ibid. 76/2 The first 
operation, .is the grading of the middlings. Coniemp. 

Rev. May 699 The odious elevator, against which they pre- 
ferred the charges of false grading. 

b. The action or process of reducing (a road, etc.) 
to practicable gradients; concr. a graded portion 
of a road. Also aftrib. 

1835 Jrnl. Franklin Instit. XV. 233 The amoimt of 
labour in grading, fixing rails, and forming all other parts of 
the road. 1840 R, H. Dana Bef. Mast xix. 55 The grading 
of the road . . they could easily understand. 1875 Knight 
Diet. Meek., Grading-scraper, a large two-handled shovel 
drawn by a pair of horses. .It is used in road-making [etc.l. 
1877 Raymond Mines Mitiing i~o Fifteen miles., 
were cleared of brush and some grading was done last year, 
1881 ‘ Mark Twain ’ Tramp Abr. xvii. 134 The heavy work 
in. . the new railway gradings is done mainly by Italian. 

11 Gradixto (graclrni?). [It. : see Gradin.] a. 
= (5EADiif 2 . b. A work of painting or sculpture 
intended to ornament the ^ gradin ’ of an altar. 

1883 C. C. Perkins It. Sctilpt. 18 An altar whose ‘gradino’ 
is covered with extremely fiat reliefs sculptured by Alphonso 
Lombardi. 1886 Athenseum 4 Sept. 312/a His fCivitaH’s] 
niche is secured in the I’emple of Fame, not in the central 
line . . but in some modest graditw, like those on his own 
altarpieces and monuments. 

t Gradionately, adv. Ohs.—^ [A humorously 
bombastic formation : perh. Nash meant to vrrite 
gradationately.1 In regular gradation or sequence. 

1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 41 To recount . . how^he came 
to be king of fishes, and gradionately how from white to red 
he changed, would require as massive a toombe [l e. tome] as 
Hollinshead. 

Graditly, variant of Gbadatelt adv. Obs, 
tGraduable, Obs. rare'-K [1 med.L. 
gradtmre (see GiiADDAW z'.) + -able.] Entitled 
to an academic degree. 

1513 Keruynge in Bahees Bk. (iS68) 2S4 Clarkes that 
ben gradewable. .may syt at the squyers tableu 

Gradlial (grtexliwal), jA [ad. 
sb., orig. neut. of gradudlis adj. : see next-J 

1. An antiphon sung between the Epistle and tl)e 
Gospel at the Eucharist, so called because it was 
sung at the steps of the altar or w»hile the deacon 
was ascendingthe steps of the ambo. fCf, Grail ^ i.) 
. >^563-83 Foxe a. bl. 1402/1 The Reyponsode, which 
is called the Graduall (beyng wont to song at the 
steps going vp). 1656 Blount Glossogr,, Gradual, that 

I part of the Mass which is said or sung between the Epistle 
: and the Gospel, as a grade or step from the first to tlie 
: later, 1849 Rock Ck, of Fathers I. m. 217 A part of a 
psalm was chanted between the Epistle and the Gospel, 
which . . came to be called the gradual. 1896 Ck. Times 
14 Aug., A special Collect, Epistle, and Gospel have been 
licensed for this festival by the Bishop of the diocese, and 
the proper Introit and Gradual were also used. 

2. A book of such antiphons. — Grail 2 , 

! 16x9 Brent tr. Satpls Counc. Trent (1629) 752 Au- 

thority may bee giuen to reforme Missals, Breuiaries, 

‘ Agends, and Graduals. 1674 in Blount Glossogr. (ed. 4K 
1782 Burney Hist. Mus. (1789) 11 , ii. 137 I'he foliowing 
I is another alleluja from an ancient Gradual. X846 Maskell 
Mon. R it.l. p. xxxiii, 1 1 certainly is not easy, if it be possible, 
to lay down express signs by which the Antiphoner and the 
Gradual are always to be distinguished. x866 J. H. Blunt 
Annot.Bk.Com. Prayer A third [volume] for theAnthems, 
called the Antiphonarius or Gradual. 
t3. The steps of an altar. Ohs. (J nonce-ttsei) 

1693 Drydrn Ovids Met. 1. 506 Before the gradual, 
prostrate they ador’d : UTie pavement kiss’d ; and thus the 
saint implor'd. 

Gradual (gTse'dit^al) , a. Also 6 -ale, 7 -all. [ad. 
med.L. gradudl-is, £ gradu-s step. Cf. F. gradmlj 
1 1. Of or pertaining to degree ; only in gradttal 
difference — difference in degree. Obs. 

^1652 J. Smith Sel. Disc. vi. ii. (1821) 190 Besides this 
gradual difference between Moses and the prophets, there 
is [etc.]. 1651 Baxter Saints' Rest n*. xi. § 12 A Moral 

specifical difference is usually founded in a Natural Gradual 
difference. 1658 — Saving Faith § 2. 15 'The difference is 
only gradual, and not specifical. 

T b. Mus. Gradual terne = Degree i i a. Ohs. 
1665 C. Simpson Princ. Fract. Mustek 3 All Musick . . is 
formed of Seven Gradual Tones, or Degrees of Sound. 

Mus. Corresponding to the degrees of the 
natural scale; gi’ring the * natural* notes. Obs. 

1694 W. Holder Harmony (xrpx) xi8 The Breves repre- 
seming the Tones of the broad Gradual Keys of an Organ ; 
the Semibreves representing the narrow Upper Keys. 

t 3. Arranged in,, or admitting degrees or 
gradation. Obs. 


gradualism:. 


SS4 


^ 1341 R. Copland Guydoiis Qteesi, CMrurg. Gij b, And 
in both the endes of y-* same ben pyttes receyuynge the 
xoundnesses, Towarde the elbowe ben receyiied y** round- 
nesses graduates of the adiutory [L. rotunditates gra- 
datas {uiiutorii\, 1641 J. Jackson Trm Evang. T. in. 168 
A gradual! expression, growing up to the height of its 
emphasis by foure steps. 1667 Milton P, L, v, 483 Flowers 
and their fruit, Man's nourishment, by gradual scale sub- 
limed, To vital spirits aspire. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 
129 Moral Evidence is gradual, according to the variety of 
circumstances. 171a Steele Sj^ect No. 270 P i So great an 
Assembly of Ladies placed in gradual Rows. 

4. Of a process : Taking place by degrees ; ad- 
vancing step by step ; slowly progressive. Of a 
slope : Gentle, not steep or abrupt. 

1:692 Locke Ednc, §184 By a gradual Progress from the 
plainest and easiest Historians, he may at last come to read 
the most difficult and sublime of the Latin Authours. 1701 
Grew Cosm. Sacra ii. viii. 80 The Transition from Humane 
into Perfect Mind, is made by a Gradual Ascent 1736 Butler 
A nal. I, iii. Wks. 1874 I- ^5 Tbe complete success of virtue, 
as of reason, cannot .. be otherwise than gradual. 1781 
Gibbon £>ecl. 4- F. xxix. HI. 105 The gradual discovery of the 
weakness of Arcadius and Honorius. 1821; Keats Isabella 
xxxii, Isabel By gradual decay from beauty fell. 1840 
HKmEK Canals 4- Fail Roads U. S, 73 The a.scents and 
descents of the summits are very gradual, not exceeding 30 
feet per mile. 1S44 Emerson LecL^ New Eng. Re/. '^’ks, 
(Bohn) I. 260 A gradual withdrawal of tender consciences 
from the social organizations. 1:854 H. Miller Sch. 4 Schm, 
xxiv, (i860) 269/1 The increa-sing roll of the sea, showed the 
gradual shallowing of the water. 1875 J owett Plato (ed. 2) 
V. 66 We should consider how gradual the process is by 
which . .a legal system . .becomes perfected. 

h. ^oet. in nonce-uses. Of objects with, regard to 
form, movement, etc. : Tapering ; sloping gradu- 
ally ; moving or changing gradually, 

1739 G. Ogle Gualtherus 4 Grlselda s The rounded 
Turret, and the gradual Spire. 1742 Collins Odes ix. 40 
Thy dewy fingers draw The gradual dusky veil. ^ 1762 
Falconer Shi^r. i. 744 Along the arch the gradual index 
slides. 1850 Mrs. Browning Poems 1. 75 Back to the 
gradual banks and vernal bowers, 1890 W. Watson Words- 
worth's Grave, etc. 71 How welcome— after drum and trum- 
X>et’s din — The continuity, the long slow slope And vast 
curves of the gradual violin I 
e. qnnsi-^v. {J>oel.) 

1736 Thomson Liberty iv. 227 Arts gradual gather Streams. 
*793 Gilb. White Invit. Selbome 80 There spreads the 
distant view, That gradual fades till sunk in misty blue, 
*8ox Southey Thalaba v. xlii, Gradual as by prayer The 
sin was purged away. 1808 J. Barlow Cqluntb. in. 2 Now 
twenty years these children of the skies Beheld their 
gradual growing empire rise. 1813 Scott Rokeby n. ii. 
What prospects, from his watch-tower high, Gleam gradual 
on the warder’s eye 1 1850 Lynch Theo. Trin. v. 8a Now, 
gradual, earth withdraws from view. 

5. Gradual psalnis : fifteen psalms (cxx-cxxxiv) 

each of which is entitled in the A.V. ‘Song of 
Degrees in R. V. * Song of A scents ^ j in the V ulgate 
Caniicum gradtmm, in the LXX ha^a^iMov » 
Heb. niratan shir hammas.aloth, the sense of 
which is disputed. psaumes graduels.) 

1656-81 in Blount Glossogr. 1864 Pusey Led. Daniel v. 
319 Some of the gradual psalms suit well to the habitual 
low estate of the returned exile.s. 1893 C. L. Marson 
Psalms ai Work (1^4) 178/t The gradual psalms ..were 
for the ascent to the Temple. 

Hence Chra'dualness. 

184a PusF.Y Crisis Eng. Ck. 16 We . . have been exempt 
from the degree of trial to which a younger generation is 
exposed, through the very gradualness with which our 
conceptions of the Unity of the Church came upon us. 1883 
H. Drummond Nai. Law in Spir,^ W. ii. (1884) 92 The 
gradualness of growth is a characteristic which strikes the 
simplest observer, 

CSradualism (grse’diz/aliz’m). [f. Geadual a. 
-f-iSM.] The principle or method of gradual as 
opposed to immediate change. Chiefly used with 
reference to the abolition of slavery. (Cf, Im- 
M EDI AT ISM.) 

1835 H. G. Otis in LiberatorY. 144 Immediaiism. .is the 
opposite of gradualism, another new coinage. 1846 Hr. 
Martineau Hist. Peace HI. iv.viii. 13 The imsound method 
of ‘gradualism ' in the abolition of slavery. 1855 — Auto- 
biog. (1877) III. 233 He got his gradualLsm assented to in 
Parliament. 1865 Lowell Recomtruction Prose Wks. 
y. 237 We have purposely avoided any discussion on gradual- 
ism as an element in emancipation. 

So Qra'dualist, an advocate of gradual action. 
183s H. G. Otis in Liberator V. 744 The Colonization 
Society, .are gradualists. 1880 Libr. Univ. KnowL (N.Y.) 
IX. 235 Mr. Lundy, like most of the anti-slavery men of 
that day was a graduali.st, fearing . . that a sudden emanci- 
pation would be dangerous to the public welfare. 

Graduality (grsediziiise-liti). [f. Geadual a. 
-f -ITY.] The quality or condition of being gradual, 
in various senses of the adj. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. x. 322 Which . . 
others [ascribe] to the graduality of opacity and light. 
1662 J. Chandler Fan Hel?noni*s Oriat. 134 An accident 
being on both sides graduated, cannot lay a.side its gra- 
duality. j:8o6 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag, XXL 417 The 
accessory ideas of graduality and of change from internal 
;:»,uses are a.ssociated with the term. x&Sg For in. Rev. 

X Oct. 423 note, A striking instance of the graduality of 
the evolution of fetichhm will be found in ‘ Fiji and the 
Fijians 1871 R. H. Hutton Ess. i 1877) 1. 42 The graduality 
of the stages by which life ascends. 

Gradually (grse-diwali, gree-d^^^^ali), adv^ [f. 

Geadual -r - ly2J 

d*!. In respect of degree. (Cf. Gradual i.) 

1649 Sounds Pnbl. Obed. (1650) 6z They. .differ but 


gradually, just as the morning and the noon light do _ 1660 
F. Brooke tr. Le Blaftds Trav. a iv, Saving Faith, .is not 
only Gradually, but Specifically distinct from all common 
Faith, 1665 Boyle Occas. Kejl. (1848; 73 This use of 
Occasional Meditations, though it do but gradually differ 
from some of those that have been already mentioned. 170s 
Grew Costnol. Sacra n. viii. 83 Wherein Human Reason 
doth not only Gradually, but Specifically differ, from the 
Phantastick Reason of Brutes. 

f2. In a graduated scale ; by gradations ; by 
degrees of relationship or rank, Obs. (Cf. Gra- 
dual a. 3.) 

1673 Rep. Committee, Ho. of Lends in Peerage (1710) I, 
263 The Petitioner, being the Heir gradually and lineally 
descended from the said Lord Clifton, 1678 Cudworth 
Intell, Syst, i. iv. 206 Several Distinct Substance.s, ^adu- 
ally subordinate to one another, Phil, Trans. ASSN. 
1626 Some of ’em gradually bigger than others. 17x5 Land. 
Gaz. No. 5371/3 If a Lieutenant inform against a Captain 
. . he shall have his Company, so proceeding gradually to a 
Colonel. j!7S5YouNG6V«jf««ru.Wks.i7S7 IV.isfiThereare 
three kinds of happiness on earth, gradually less, and less. 
3. By a gradual process ; little by little ; by 
degrees. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. x. 323 The effects of 
whose activity are not precipitously abrupted, but gradually 
proceed to their cessation-s. 1715 De Foe Fam. Instruct. 
1. i. (1841) 21 You must understand it gradually, my dear, a 
little at a time. 1776 Adam Smith W.N. i. xi, (1869) !■ 220 
These metals are not likely to become gradually cheaper. 
1807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) H. 262 Acetous acid 
gradually becomes acetic ac'd when distilled repeatedly off 
dry muriate of lime, i860 Tyndall Glac. i. vii. 47 l‘he ice 
.. being gradually melted. x88o L. Stephen Pope yl. 157 
We are softened into pity as the strong mind is seen 
gradually sinking into decay. 

Gradnand (grae:diz^£e*nd). Sc. [ad. med.L. 
graduand-uSjgeimxeMyt oigradu-are toGEADUATR.] 
One about to be graduated or to receive a university 
degree. 

1882 in Ogilvir, i8go Star 14 June 1/6 As they were 
introduced each made a spasmodic effort to get into con- 
versation with the graduand. 

Graduate (grse*di«,,l^), a, and sb. Also 5-7 
graduat, 6 graduatt, 7 gradiate. [ad, med.L. 
gradudt-us, pa. pple. oigradudre to Graduate, f. 
gradu^s step, degree.] 

A. pa, pple. and ppL a. Equivalent to the later 

Graduated, 

1. Admitted to or holding a university degree. 
Obs. exc. as an attrib. use of the sb., e, g. ‘the 
graduate members of the university*. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 455 The Frenshe kyng this yere 
put to deth one raaister Henry de Malestrete, a graduat 
man. 1563-7 Reform. Si. A7tdrosYl'k%,{iZeyd)fi, 

The exammatouris salbe graduat, ane in theologie, ane that 
has red in philosophie. XS91 R. Turnbull Expos. Ja-s. 95 
For the word is the word, whether a Doctor of diuiiiitie 
preach it, or a man learned, yet not graduat. 1637 Gillespie 
Eng, Pop. Cerem, iii. iv, 73 Graduate men should under- 
stand better what they speake off. 1:637-50 Row Hist. 
Ari>4: (Wodrow Soc.) 447 Shortlie thereafter, he wes graduat 
in Padua, Doctor uiriusque ynris. 1687 W. Sherwin in 
Magdalen Coll. (O. H. S.) 2x6 There was a Cloth laid in 
the Hall for the Undergraduate Fellow above the Graduate 
Demies. 1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. iv. liv. 248 note, 
Dr. Cooke, now a graduate physician in Scotland. 

2. Arranged by steps or degrees. Now rare. 

x6a8 Feltham Resolves n. xcii. 268 From whom all 

things, by a graduate Derivation, haue their light, life, and 
being. 16^ Franck Nori/iem Memoirs (1^4) X70 Nor 

f ot our Ship the Mediums of Motion, but by Argument of 
orce . . which forced her by graduate Means, till arriving in 
this Ness. 1789 E. Tatham Chart 4 Scale Truth (1790 I. 
42 Beginning with the Genus, passing through all the 
graduate and subordinate stages. 1855 Lynch Rivulet 
XXX. i, The starry ranks. .In graduate scale of might, They 
all are sons of light. 

B. sb. 

1. One who has obtained a degree from a univer- 
sity, college or other authority conferring degrees. 

In the U. S, sometimes used for: A pupil who has com- 
pleted a .school course and passed the final examination. 

X479 Pasion Lett. No. 830 HI. 246 Master Edmund, that 
was my rewler at Oxforth..kan tell yow, or ellys any oder 
gradwat. xso^xt>AdxHen.VIlI,c 14 Nomanneundrethe 
degree of a Gentilman excepte Graduate.H of the Universities. 
X563-7 Buchanan Reform. Si.AndrosYlLs. (1892) xs Chosia 
be the hayl graduattis of the vniuersite. 1586 {title) A 
Discourse of English Poetrie. , By William Webbe Graduate. 
a 16x3 Overbury A Wife (1638) 123 His Ambition is, that 
he either is or shall be a Graduate, a 1657 Lovelace 
Poems (1864) 25X Fair Cam saw thee matriculate At once a 
^ro and a graduate. X733 Bramston Man of Taste 17 Of 
Graduates i dislike the learned rout, And chuse a female 
Doctor for the gout. xw6 Adam Smith W. N. v, i. (1869) 
II. 347 The privileges of graduates in arts, in law, in physic, 
and divinity, x8^ Doran Crt. Fools 124 He held the 
University graduates in very absolute contempt. x86x 
Amer. Cycl. XII, 396 The whole number of pupils who 
have been connected with the school is 3,408, of graduates 
1,158. x888 Anna K. Green Behind Closed Doors iii, He 
is a graduate of the Medical School. 

2. iransf. One who is advanced in any art, career, 
occupation, or profession ; a proficient. Now rare. 

1582 N. Lichepield tr. Castanhedds E. Ind. xiv. 36 b, The 
Maisters which teach them be graduats in the weapons which 
they teach, e 1600 Songs Costume (Percy Soc. t x 20 None but 
graduates can proceede In sinne so far till this they neede. 
1625 Fletcher Fair Maid of Inn iv, il, I would be a grad- 
uate, sir, no freshman. x64» SiR E. Dering Sp, on Retig. 
xvi. 86 Your gradiate in the schoole of warre will tell you, that 
(etc.]. 1658 T, Wall Charac. Enemies Ch. (X659) 34 To be 


GBADUATE. 

a graduate in ungraciousness. 2883 E, Ingersoll !ti 
Harper's Mag. Jan. 206/2 The Americans employed are 
very often graduates of the Maine woods. 

3, A graduated cup, tube, or flask; a measuring 
glass used by apothecaries and chemists; the 
quantity contained in such a glass. 

1883 Haldane Workshop Rec. Ser. 11. 1x4 A graduate that 
has contained tincture of iron. 1895 Westm. Gaz. 6 J uly 1/3 
Though his black eyes were starting out with pain he said 
nothing till a graduate of oil had been poured on, 

4. attrib., as graduate school. 

1895-6 Cal. University Nebraska 37 The Graduate School 
provides for advanced University work on tire basis of com- 
pleted undergraduate studies. 

Gradtiate (grse-dwi^h), gradual-, 

ppl. stem ofgraduare (in sense i), f.gradu-s step, 
Cf. ¥. gradmr,] 

I. In University phraseology. 

1. irans. To admit to a university degree. Also 
with complement, indicating the degree obtained. 
(Cf. sense 3 .) Now rare exc. U.S. 

1588PARKE tr. Mendoza's Hisi.ChmayCxv.f^gTcccmmttiCt. 
or graduate such students as haue tinished their course. 
1602 Carew Surv. Cornwall i. (1723) 61 John Tregonwel, 
graduated a Doctor and dubbed a Kmght,did his Prince good 
seruice. c 1645 Howell Lett. (1650) L 3 Transplanting me 
thence to (Dxford, to be graduated. 1693 A poL Clergy Scot. 
106 An insinuation that he was not graduated Doctor in the 
University. 1723 in B. Peirce Hist, Harvard lJniv. \iZ'^fi 
128 The These.s of the Batchelours to be graduated at 
Commencement. 2766 T. Clap Hist. Yale Coll. 23 (HeJ 
upon his Return was graduated at this College 1724. 1844 
Emerson Led., Neto Eng. Ref Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 262 Some 
thousands of young men are graduated at our colleges in 
this country every year. 1884 Harper's Mag. Nov. 813/1 
The class of ’76 was graduated with six men. 

fig. 1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman d Alfl. 75 With 
him I ranne over the whole course of my misfortunes, since 
the finst time that I was graduated and tooke degree in 
them, a 1661 B'uller Worthies, Durham (1662 1 . 316 This 
Fresh-man Col ledge lived not to be matripulated, much less 
(not lasting .seven years) graduated, God in his wisdom see- 
ing the contrary fitter. 

1 2. Of an acquirement, etc. : To qualify (a per- 
son) for a degree or as a proficient in an art, etc. 

1624 WoTTON Archit. 43 As if tlie very tearms of Archi- 
traues, and Frizes, and Cornices,, were enough to graduate 
a Master of this Art. 1654 Whitlock Zodomia 434 Among 
haire-braind Judgments, a bairel esse Chin graduateth him 
a hopefull, and gifted young man in their esteem. 
Power Exp. Philos, iti. 184 It has been held accomplish- 
ment enough to graduate a Student, if he could but stiffly 
wrangle out a vexatious dispute of some odd Peripatetick 
qualities. xSap Southey Szr T. More II. 53 The course of 
life there was better adapted to graduate young men in the 
brutalizing habits of the society wherewith they were soon to 
mingle. 

3. intr. To take a university de^ee. 

1807 Southey Espriella's Lett. IL 76 Four years are then 
to he passed at college before the student can graduate. 
x8o8 Monthly Mag. Oct, 224/1 He (Mandevillel graduated 
at Leyden in 169X. 1839 Marryat Diary Amer. Ser, 1. HI, 
304, 1 married her a month after she had graduated. 1866 
Odling Anim. Chem. Pref. 6 Among students, especially 
those about to graduate. X892 Times 8 Mar. lo/i In 1837 
he graduated from Yale College. 

b, transf. To qualify {as ) ; also, to pass through 
a course of education or training in order to qualify. 

1829 Southey Sir T. More IL xi One who was preparing 
to gr^uate m a Saint. x8to Sir A, De V erb Pid. Sketches 
I, 201 It is only when it has graduated a.s a nation, that 
a race completes its heing. x8^J[. Hatton Tailants of B. 
viii, Richard Taliant was graduating very successfully in the 
Blackguard school. xSyx M. Collin.s Mrg. 4 Merck. L x, 308 
Their sisters . . have graduated in the saloons of western 
Xxmdou. 

II. gm. ' 

4. trams. To divide into degrees; to mark out 
into portions according to a certain scale. 

159^ Blundkvil Exerc. vxt. xil (1636) 667 To graduate 
the first side of your staffs . . you must lay the Ruler to the 
Centre A. x66$ Phil. 'Trans. I. 31 An Instrument for 
Graduating Thermometers to make triem Standards of Heat 
and Cold. axS^x Boyle Hist. Air (x6g2) 79, I have not 
seen any cylinder that hath been well graduated, 12 or 16 
degrees being the most that are set upon the common 
weather-glass. 1748 Anson's Toy. n. v. 182 The ther- 
mometer, .graduated according to the method of Farenheit, 
18x6 J. Smith Panorama Sci. 4 Art IL 266 Sometimes the 
wire oq is graduated. X834-47 J. S. Macaulay Field Fortif. 
(1851) 301 Graduate that tangent, and place the crest of the 
traverse on a parallel plane ten feet above it. xS8i Ander- 
son in Nature No. 626.618 One of the frames is graduated. 

b. To arranj^^e in gradations ; to adapt to (some- 
thing) by graduating ; to apportion the incidence 
of (a tax) according to a certain scale. 

x6io Healey St. A ug. Citie of Cod 460 They . . begin to 
graduate the ayes past. 1644 Digby Mahts Soul xi. 436 The 
pure soule would apply it selfe therevnto, according to the 
proportion of her iudgements, and as they are graduated and 
qualifyed. X761 Descr. S. Carolina 28 Those superior and 
general Laws of Nature whereby Heat and Cold in every 
Climate are commonly understood to be chiefly governed and 
graduated. x8i6 J. Scott Vis. Pay's (ed. 5) 123 There are 
editions of the works of all the established authors, graduated 
for every description of taste. 1833 W, Ikvikg Alhambra 
(187s) X2I The Alhambra possesses retreats graduated to 
the neat of the weather. 1841 Myers Cath. Th. ly. g 50. 434 
A scale of ranks in society graduated according to the 
natural ascent of gifts and powers and mor.at attaiimients. 
i860 Reade Cloister 4 H. II. 334, I called little Kate’s 
hand a KarUioraeter, or heart-measurer, l,>ecause it graduated 
emoiion, and pinched by scale. 1863 Fawceitt Pol. Econ. 
IV. ii. (1876) 543 The proposal to graduate the Income-tax 
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seems to sanction the principle that it is desirable to impose ! 
a penalty upon the accumulation of wealth, 

c. inir. for rejl^ To adapt oneself to a certain 
scale ; to fall into grades or degrees. 

1796 [see Graduating below]. 183a Hr. Martineau Each 
^ All iv. 61 Our afifections graduate according to a truer 
scale then that of hereditary rank. 1898 [see Graduating 
below], 

f d. irans. To carry tliroiigh a series of 
ascending degrees. Obs. 

1694 ‘ S. S.* Loyal ^ Impart. Satirist Ded. 2 We shall be 
graduated up, through all the decent forms of Ingenious 
Cruelty.. to a more Solemn and Ceremonious Death, 
f 5. To improve the grade or quality of ; spec, in 
Alch. to transmute (a metal, an essence) into one 
of a higher grade. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi, xii. 338 Dyars.. ad- 
vance and graduate their colours with Salts. 1635 G. S. Let, 
in Hartlib ReJ\ Com7niu. Bees 25 The tincture of the Con- 
crete whence it was produced, which then being graduated 
beyond its own nature, leaveth its dye in grain. 1662 J. 
Sparrow tr. Behind s Rem. IVks., Consid. upon Stiejel 7 
Which . .reneweth the Essence.s, viz. the Forms of the Dark- 
world to the Fire-Life, and highly graduates or Exalts them 
and transmutes them into another thing. 1669 Boyle Cert. 
Physiol, Ess, etc, led. 2) 76 The Tincture was capable to 
transmute or graduate as much Silver as equall’d in weight 
that Gold from whence the Tincture was drawn. 

b. To concentrate (a solution) by evaporation. 
So F. gradmr (Littrd). (Cf. Gbadate v. 3 , Gba- 

DUATOB c.) 

1828-32 Webster, Graduate,. In chimistry, to bring 
fluids to a certain degree of consistency. 

6 . intr. To pass by degrees or gradations ; to 
change gradually, spec, in Geo/.^ Bot., and ^ol.^ 
said of a species or variety, or a kind of tissue 
passing gradually into another. Const, into, also 
with away. 

1786 Gilpin Ohserv. Piet. Beauty I. p. xxxi, To make lights 
graduate as they ought. 1792 Minstrel^ > 1793) II. 232 This 
tender sympathy of sorrow, imperceptibly to themselves, 
graduated to a still more tender sympathy of affection. 
1799 Kir WAN Geol. Ess. i. 209 The sandstone in the vicinity 
of Prague graduates into hornstone, and even into granite. 
1832 De la Beche Geol. Man. (ed. 2) 407 This sandstone 
graduates into the inferior conglomerates. 1833 Lyell 
Princ. Geol. III. 362 In Shetland a granite compo.sed of 
hornblende, mica, felspar, and quartz, graduates in an 
equally perfect manner into basalt, 1859 Darwin Orig. 
Spec. vi. (1873) 13s Climate and height or depth graduate 
away insensibly. 1868 -—Anim. Plants I. v. 139 Carriers 
. .graduate through foreign breeds into the rock-pigeon. 1884 
tr. Be Barps Phaner. <§• Ferns 127 The elements bordering 
on the thin-walled tissue may graduate into the latter. 

Hence Gra*duatins vhl. sb. (also cUtrib.) and 
Ppl. a. 

1786 Gilpin Observ. Piet. Beauty II. Expl. p. ix, A graduat- 
ing light, a graduating .shade, or a graduating distance, are all 
beautiful. 1796 Kirwan Elem.Mtn. (ed, 2) 1. 455 The whole 

S aduating .series must be of the same origin. 1840 R. H. 

ANA Bef. Mast xxviii. 96 The full account of the exercises 
at the graduating of ray own class. 1887 Spectator 15 Oct. 
1389 The highest distinction that could be conferred on 
a graduating student. 1893 Gunter Miss Dividends 19 
She is in the habit of going to West Point, to graduating 
exercises. 1898 Wesim. 20 Jan. 5/1 Lines of ribbon 
velvet in graduating widths trimmed it up to the waist. 

foaduated (gr^-di^j^^ted), ppl. a. [f. Gradu- 
ate V. + -m] In senses of the vb. 

•fl, ? Formed by or consisting of steps. Obs. 
x6ss H. L’Estrange Chas. /, 137 The Communion Table 
be injoyned to be placed at the East end, upon a graduated 
advance of ground:. 

2. That has received or holds a university degree ; 
in later use chiefly, that has a medical degree, 
fully qualified. Now rare. 

x66s Needham Medela Medicinse Call men what you 
will, because they are neither graduated nor incorporated. 
1^8 Quacks Academy s Graduated Doctors, and Book- 
learned Physicians. X774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry (1775) 
II. 131 The king’s Laureate was nothing more than *a 
graduated rhetorician*. 1784 Cowper 11. 739 Ignor- 
ance.. With parrot tongue performed the scholar’s part, 
Proceeding soon a graduated dunce. 1818 Art Presery. 
Feet Pref. 6 Such complaints appear more worthy the notice 
of the graduated and licensed operator. 1824 Scott .S*/. 
Ronalds xiii, * By my faith, Captain MacTurk * said the Doc- 
tor *■ you speak as if you were graduated 1 ’ 1833 Syd. Smith 
in Mem. (1853) II. 346 Scarlet-fever awes me and is above my 
aim, I leave it to the professional and graduated homicides. 

b. transf. That has passed through a course of 
training; qualified. 

xSaS P. Cunningham N. S. Wales (ed. 3) II. 252 The 
whole aim of regularly graduated thieves is, to be able to 
lead a riotous life of eating, drinking, and profligate sociality 
with each other. 

3. Marked with lines to indicate degrees, grades, 
or quantities. 

1762 Falconer Shipwr. ii. 434 In vain be spreads the 
graduated chart, X774 M. Mackenzie Maritime Surv. v. 
61 Make the Needle level with the graduated Circle in the 
Box. x8o6 Med. yml. XV. 12 The equal length of the 
screws . . being ascertained by means of a graduated 
measure. 1858 Greener Gunnery 41 When the powder 
explodes the spring is forced forward, and moves an index 
round a graduated circle. 1882 Minchin Unipl, Kinemat. 
94 The graduated roller may be fixed anywhere on an arm 
attached rigidly to ril .5. 

4. Arranged in grades or gradations; arranged 
according to the degree of difficulty or import- 
ance ; advancing or proceeding by degrees. 

1678 Newton Let. R. Boyle in Boyle's Wks. (X772) I. p. cxii, 


Now the space between the limits EFGH and IKLM, 

I shall call the space of the aether’s graduated rarity. 
1800 tr, La.grange's Chem. 11. 343 Put equal parts of these 
two salts into two retorts, and expose them to a strong, 
equal, graduated fire. 1837 H. H« Wilson Sdnkhya Kdrikd 
107 The formation of ideas is, in all cases, a graduated 
proce.ss. x8s6 Froude i/wA Eng. (1858) I. v. 426 The military 
organization of society required a graduated uniform, x86i 
Mill Utilit. v. 87 Graduated taxation, taking a higher per- 
centage from those who have more to spare. x868 Peard 
IVater-Earm. vi. 71 A natural fall of the ground would 
enable the manager to arrange them in a graduated series. 
X896 How & Leigh Hist. Rome 309 The old policy of gradu- 
ated privilege and regular promotion fell into oblivion. 
Mod. Graduated readings in Chinese. 

b. Omit A. (See quot.) 

1842 Buande Diet. Sci., etc., Graduated, in Ornitho- 
logy, when the quill-feathers of the tail increase in length 
by regular gradations. Hence i860 in Worcester ; and in 
later Diets. 

t Crra’diiately, adv. Obs. rare. [f. Graduate 
a. + By grades or degrees ; gradually. 

1628 Feltham Resolves ii. Ixv. 187 The stones are gradu- 
ately concimented, and there is none that subsisteth alone. 
Ibid. 11. xc. 260 So Warre is begotten out of Peace, gradu- 
ately, and ends in Peace immediately. 

GraduatesMp (grae diz/iaijip). [f. Graduate 
■+ -SHIP.J a. The period during which one is a 
graduate, b. The condition of being a graduate, 
1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 64 It is no new thing.. for 
a parochiall Minister.. to finish his circuit in an English 
concordance and a topic folio, the gatherings and savings 
of a sober graduatship. 1854 Lowell Cambridge ( U. S.) 
Thirty Vrs. Ago Prose Wks. 1890 I. 82 So, by degrees, 
there springs up a competition in^ longevity, the prize 
contended for being the oldest surviving graduateship. 

Gradtia'tical, a. rare. [f. G raduate sb. + 
-ic + -AL.] Of or pertaining to graduates. Gra- 
dua'tically adv., nonce~wd., as a graduate should. 

x6ia Webster White Devil 111. i, I most graduatically 
thanke your Lordship. 1837 Fraser's Mag. XVI. 661 On 
this and other matters graduatical [if that be the proper 
adjective) we shall discuss, .hereafter. 

Graduation (gr 3 edi«i/**Jon). [f. Graduate zi.; 
see -ATION.J The action of graduating. 

1. a. The action or process of dividing into degrees 
or other proportionate divisions on a graduated 
scale, b. pi. Lines employed to indicate degrees 
of latitude and longitude, quantity, etc. ; sing, t a 
single line on which these are marked ; also collec’- 
tively, the aggregate of lines employed. 0. The 
manner in which something is ^aduated. fd. 
Position on a map as indicated by degrees. Obs. 

a. 1833 Herschel Asiron. ii. 105 The result will be 
liable to two sources of error— that of graduation and that 
of observation. 1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sci. II. 269 
The slightest casualty happening to such an instrument, or 


The graduation and use of thermometers. 1880 Blyth in 
Encycl. Brit. XI. 27/2. 

b. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. yii. xxxi. (1636'' 702 The line 
of degrees of Latitude, otherwise called the Graduation of 
the Card. x6ii Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. v. v. 2 The length 
thereof, measured Iw the graduations to both extremes. 
*773 Oenil, Mag, X^LIII. 115 The experiments which he 
has made ,. have enabled him to form a graduation for the 
thermometer of quick-silver that really expresses equal 
differences of heat. x8x2 Woodhouse Asiron. xL 390 By 
reading off its graduations. X849 Herschel in Man. Sci, 
Eng. 287 The graduation is in the stem of the screw, which 
is prolonged to receive and defend it. 1875 Knight Diet. 
Mech. loot/i Sometimes the stopper is hollow, forms a cup, 
and has graduations for doses of certain amounts. 

transf. X874 Edin. Rev. No. 285. 92 Moving .. among 
the stars, and. .marking its course over those illuminated 
graduations of the nocturnal sky. 

C. i6m H, Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. x. 32 As may easily 
be seen by the cards and globes of the world, if so be their 
graduation be true. x86o Tyndall Glac. i. xxiv. 169 A 
thermometer, the graduation of which.. he feared was not 
low enough. 

d. x6xi Speed Theai. Gt. Brit. v. (1614) 9 /2 [Chichester] 
whose graduation for Latitude is remooved from the Equator 
unto the degree fiftie, fiftie five minutes. 

2. AJiangement in degrees or gradations ; ‘regular 
progression by succession of degrees' (J.). 

1638 Rowland Moufefs Theai. Ins, 1051 Whence they 
[Scorpions] are so forcible with poyson, and have a kinde 
of graduation (that I may use Paracelsus) in the use of it, 
xfiga Tryon Good House-w. ii. (ed. 2) 27 Diseases that have 
..crept on by dcCTces.. will require the like Graduation in 
the Cure. X701 Grew Cosmgl. Sacra n. vii. 72 The gradu- 
ation of the Parts of the Universe, is likewise necessary to 
the Perfection of the whole. 1863 Grote Plato 1. xviii. 524 
Graduation, or ordination of objects as former and latter, first, 
second, third, etc. x868 M. Pattison Academ, Org. iv. 73, 
I do not regret the abolition of the graduation of rank, 
b. An elevation by degrees into a higher con- 
dition; also quasi-^^w^r. a step in the process, 
a degree. 

X643 Sir T. Browne Retig. Med. i, § 38 We enjoy a being 
and life in three worlds, wherein we receive most manifest 
graduations. 16^ G. Starkey Belmont's Vind, Ep. to 
Rdr., A strong Diaphoretick, curing the Cough and all 
Feavers and Agues, except of the highest graduation. x8i8 
Byron Ch, Har. iv. clvu, Until thy mind, .unroll In mighty 
graduations part by part, The glory which at once upon thee 
did not dart. 1863 Mrs. G, Clarke Shaks, Char. xvii. 445 
[Justice] Silence [in 2 Hen. IV"\ is an embryo of a man, — 
a molecule, — a graduation from nonentity towards intellec- 
tual being. 

t3. Alch.^ Chem., etc. The process of tempering 
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the composition of a substance to a required degree | 
the process of refining an element, a metal. Obs. 

X477 Norton Ord, Alch. v. in Ashm. (1652) 57 So manie 
graduation.s your wisdome must attaine. XS70 Dee Math. 
Pref. 7 In their [Phisicians] Art of Graduation, and com- 
pounde medicines. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ii. iii. 

Of greater repugnancy unto reason is that which he 
delivers concerning^ its graduation, that heated in _fire & 
often extinguished in oyle of Mars or Iron, it acquires an 
ability to extract or draw forth a naile fastened in a wall. 
1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 57 Degrees of the gradua- 
tion of the sulphurs. 1683 Pettus Fleta Min.i. (1686) zrr 
If you will do something more for the Graduation sake it 
may be done, 

b. The process of concentrating (brine, etc.) by 
evaporation. Also attrih. 

1839 XJm. Diet, Arts Sea- water,, may be concentrated 

. .by graduation. At Salza, near SchSnebeck, the gradua- 
tion-house is 5817 feet long. 

4. Gunnery. (See quot.) 

1828 J. M. Spearman Brit. Gunner 2) 380 The hori- 
zontal column at the bottom of the table., is the graduation, 
or common difference, of the several piles. 

-f 5. U. S. Railways. F ormerly used for Grading, 
Gradient. 

X840 Tanner Canals ^ Rail Roads U. S. 163 The maximum 
graduation . , being about thirty feet per mile. Ibid. 249 
Gradzy/ion,t\ie act of modifying or adjusting a roadway into 
a particular line.^ In rail-road making, it signifies the process 
by which a required grade is obtained. 

6 . The action of receiving or conferring a uni- 
versity degree, or a certificate of qualification from 
some recognized authority. Also, the ceremony of 
conferring degrees. Chiefly Sc. and If. S. 

ax639 SvoTTi&wooD Hist. Ch, Scot. 111. (1655) 163 Every 
Earl’s son at his entry should give 40?, with so much at his 
graduation. vjz% Wodrow Corr. (1843) III. 29 In a very 
little time after his graduation, he was advanced to be 
a Regent or Professor of Philosophy in that Univer.sity. 
X776 Adam Smith W. N. v. i. 111. li. II. 361 There was 
nothing equivalent to the privileges of graduation, and to 
have attended any of those schools was not necessary, in 
order to be permitted to practise any particular trade or 
profession. 1858 Masson Milton (1859) I. 183 The most 
important formality connected with the graduation. 1876 
Grant Burgh Sch, Scot. 11. v. X72 The rector [of the grammar 
School of Aberdeen] indulged the hoys with, .plays, .some- 
times at the graduation. 

Graduator (gr^*di«i< 5 te). [f. Graduate 4 * 
-OR.] One who or tbat whicb graduates, a. One 
who graduates (see Graduate v. 4 ) glasses, instru- 
ments, etc. b. An instrument for dividing any line, 
whether straight or curved, into small regular por- 
tions; a dividing-engine, c. A contrivance for con- 
centrating a solution by means of rapid evaporation. 

x828~32 Webster, Graduator, sax instrument for dividing 
any line, right or curve, into equal parts. 18^9 Ure Diet. 
A rts 618 These tubes serve toallow the air. . tocirculate freely 
through the graduator [in vinegar making]. 1898 Daily 
Nevus 24 Sept. 10/6 Glass Graduator (Medical) wanted. 

t Graduatory, Obs.rarr~K [ad. L. type 
"^gradudidrius, f. med.L, graduare to Graduate : 
see -CRT.] Having the property of graduating 
metals (see Graduate 5 ). 

169X Boyle Exper. t^ Observ. Phys. iv. 104 Sulphur of Mars, 
which., the others., speak of as a graduatorj' Substance (as 
to some Metals). 

[Graduction ; see List of Spurious Words. J 
II Gradus Short for Gradus ad Rar» 

nassum ‘ a step to Parnassus *, the Latin title of a 
dictionary of prosody until recently used in English 
public schools, intended as an aid in Latin versifica- 
tion, both by giving the ‘ quantities’ of words and by 
suggesting poeticai epithets and phraseology. Hence 
applied to later works of similar plan and object j 
also extended as in Greek Gradus, and transf. 

^ The earliest edition of the ‘Gradus’ in the British Museum 
is that of Cologne 1687 ; there was a London edition in 1691, 
a X764 R. Lloyd Poetry Professors 6 What reams of paper 
will be spoil'd i What graduses be daily soil’d By inky 
finger-s, greasy thumbs, Hunting the word that never comes I 
x8io Bentham Packing (1821) 69 The arguments you 
have to encounter — together with whatsoever other appro- 
priate epithets and phrases . . are furnished by the Courtier's 
and LavuyePs Gradus. 1827 J. B. Mozley Leit.^ (1885) 8, 
I should like to have a Greek Gradus, if there is such a 
book (Written set. 14]. X837 Hughes Tom Brown ii. iii. 
The three fell to work with (Jradus and dictionary upon the 
morning’s vulgus. 

aitrib.^ 1887 Athenseum 25 June 831/1 A fair descriptive 
passage is spoilt by a commonplace or gradus epithet, 

Grady (gr<f^*di), a. Her. [app. f. Grade after 
heraldic adjs. in -y^ ad. F, -iel\ Of a line or 
ordinary: Cut into steps. Of a cross: Springing 
from steps; degraded. 

1828-40 Berry Encycl. Her. I, GrcMy, represents steps or 
degrees, and one battlement upon another, sometimes 
termed battled, embattled, and grady embattled. Ibid. s.v. 
Cross, Cross grady, fixed to, or on steps or degrees. 1894 
ParkePs Gloss, Her. 223 Battle embattled, or battled 
grady, is a name given to a figure having, as it were, an 
extra battlement, but, as usual for these fanciful names, no 
examples are given. 

Grady, obs. form of Greedy. 
f Gra&caster. Obs. rarer^. In 8 Gre-. [f, L. 
Grmc-us 4- -aster.] ? — Grebkdikg. 

17x6 M. Davies Aiken. Brit. III. Orig. Physick 46 Some 
Grecaster about Constantin’s Time translated most of the 
Latin old Couatry-Tiacts into Greek. 
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0rs0eiaii, ol>s. form’ of Gkecian; 
llrsDOism, €lrecism (grf*siz*in), Aiso'5 Gry- 
seysme, 6 -J G-reecisme, 7 Grecisme, [ad. F. 
griczsmf, ad. med.L. Gri^dsmuSf t Gnicus Gbeek.] 
f L The Grmcismus^ a gram caatical treatise ia 
Latia verse of the 1 2tli century. Ohs. rarer^. 

tt6tS^ V0v, Mysi. (Shahs. Soc.) 189 In alle this scyens is 
non us lyke In Caton, Gryseysme, nor Doctrinal. 

2 . An idiom, or a grammatical or orthographical 
feature, belonging to the Greek language ; esp. as 
used by a speaker or ^writer in miother language, 
*570 Levins Manifr. 146 Gra:cisme, Grsscismns. a 1610 
Healey Theophrasim To Rdr. (1636^, I'he French is elegant 
etjough. .and has many Graecismes. 1693 Dryden Juvenal 
Ded. 1697) 13 No Man has so happily copy’d the Manner 
of Homer; or so copiously tran.slated his Grecism.s. 1713 
Addison Sped. No. 2S5 F 9 Mikon..has infused a great 
many Latinisms as well as Gr<ecisms..into the Language 
of his Poem, 1800 Cowper Cmnm. Milton's P. L. i. 33s 
A Crtedsin, and taken from the ouS’ aTrt^rjore. .of Homep 
1^3 Earle PhiloL Png. Tongue § 150 In one instance it is 
written sch where nothing but the simple sc is heard, as 
scko&l. 'lliis is probably a Grecism, 1881 G. % . Moon 
Revisers' Png. vii. (1882)^ 20 The maintenance of pure 
idiomatic English, in opposition to the Grecisnjs into which 
the Revisers have occasionally been betrayed. 

3 - The spirit or style characteristic of the Greeks 
iu art, mode of thought or expression, and the like ; 
adoption or imitation of these ; an instance of this. 

i6c^ Bible (Douay) IL Index, Sectes of Paniines, Bar- 
batisine, Scythisme, and Grecisnie. xSaz Fuller Hoiy ^ 
Prof. St. in. xxiv. 221 The iniluence of the Grecian Empire 
on the Persians had then spiced them with a smack of 
Grecisme. 1559 Gale Crt. Gentiles i. i. xii. 76 Words, 
which savor not more of Grecisme, than of the II lyric. i 8 o 5 
pdin. Rev. VI L 489 The which apotheosis of Alexander 
was one grand Grecism. <21849 H. Coleridge Ess. (1851) 
1 . 31 The ridiculous affectation of Grecism that was preva- 
lent in the decline of Rome. 1831 Ruskin Stones P'en. 1 . 
App. xviL 392 Every stunted Grecism and stucco Romanism, 
into which they are noAv forced to shape their palsied 
thoughts. 1851 Carlyle Sterling t. iv. (1872) 29 There is 
. .especially in his early writings, a certain tinge of CJrecism, 
1871 Ruskin Pars Clnv. 11^6) I. xxiil 463 The singular 
Grecism in Shakespeare’s mind. 

OxsecizejOrecize (grr3siz),z^. [ad.L. Grata- 
adre, f. Grmc-tts Gbeek ; see -izb.] 

1. tz’ons. To assimilate to what is Greek ; to give 
a Greek cast, chiiracter, or form to. 

1693 R. L’Estrange Josephus^ Aniiq. i. (1733) 3 Josephus 
endeavours to Greciae, and .shape the history of the Jew.s 
as like as he could to those of the Greeks and Romans. 
1837 G. Higgins Celtic Druids 200 noie^ This word, as 
usual, they Graecised. ^1833 Ruskin Stones Ven. III. iv, 
§ 35. 194 Whatever is, .in any way Greciied or Romanized. 
x86x J. 6. Sheppard Fall Rome vii.390 Hilderic. .succeeded 
to the throne without dispute, though entirely Orecized by 
education and long residence in Constantin^le. 1880 T. 
Hodgkin Italy ^ Inv. it. ii. IL 81 notCf His habit of 
Grecising the names of undoubted Huns. 

2. ifzir. a. To favour the cause of the Greeks. 

b. To become GreekTike ; to adopt Greek 
expressions, idioms, modes of life, etc. 

i&tyi Blackw. Mag. XLVIl, 646 To_ Graecize or not to 
Graecize had become a te-^t of patriotic feeling. 1S79 
F.arrar St. Paul L 136 One who * Gnecises ’ in language or 
mode of life, 1893 Guardian iS May 743/3 The MS. quite 
certainly does not Latinise but Graecises. 

Hence Gree'oized ppL a.f GrsB'cizing vbL sh. and 
ppi. itz. 

18.. Kitto Hist. Bible Introd. (1873) 34 (Timk) This Is 
wliat^ ^raged them so much against the Hellenistic, or 
Grmzing Jews, who read the Septuagint Greek version in 
thjir synagogues- i860 Ellicott Life Our Lori vil 316 
vjote^ It is, .probable that they were complete strangers, 
but attracted to Philip by his Grecized name. i86i Trench 
Comm. Ep. to 7 Ch. Asia 82 NwcdAaov is no more than 
a gi-ecizing of this name IBalaamJ. i 85 i Stanley Past. Ch. 
i. (18691 14 The early Roman Church was but a colony of 
Greek Christians or Gredsed Jews. 1884 Earce Ags. Lit. 
2 He lamented even in his time the Greeting of his 
mother-tongue. 

C^seco-, <3ci?eC0- (g:«’kt?), mod, combbingform 
of L. Grmus Gbeek. Like other comb, forms of 
ethnic adjs. (as Akglo-, Celto-, Franco-, Gallo-, 
Turoo-), it is modelled on the form occurring b 
Greek compounds like 'Xvpo^oivi^j and b late I 4 , 
imitations of these, like GaUo^xcus. Apart from 
the words Grxcomama, Grmcophil, which are formed 
strictly on Gr. analogies, it occurs only in compound 
adjs. (now always written with hyphen), the sense 
of which is either * relating to the Greek settle- 
ments or states established in certain regions 
abroad *, as in Grmco-Asiatu:^ -Bacirmn^-Phrygiany 
or * partly Gieek and partly something else \ as in 
Grxco-Jjiim, -Mohammedan^ -Oriental . -Roman. 
-Trojan., -Turkish. 

1667 Waterhou.sk Fire Land. 82 The Grmcatrojan [jtmOI 
Hor.se out of which marched many of the Hectors of Eng- 
lands courage. 1680 H. Dodwkll Two Lett. (1691) 227 You 
.shall find them together collected in three Greco-Latine 
folio's, by Valesius. ia49GROTE Greece ii. ixxiii. (18621 VI. 433 
He sought also to compose the dissensions and misrule which 
had arisen.. in the Greco-Asiatic cities. 1835 Milman jC<2/. 
Ckr, XIV. ill, (1864) IX- X08 This Mohammedan, or Graeco- 
hlohamnietto philosophy^ was as far removed from the old, 
stem, inflexible Unitariamsm of the Koran, as fete.]. i86x 
J, G. SHEfFARD Fail Rome xii. 659 The new Greco-oriental 
philosophy of Alexandria. *888 Academy zt Jan. 38/2 
After the destruction of the Grasco-Bactrian power in those 


regions. *^8 Anliqna Mater Pref. 9 Tlie GrBeco-Roman 
literature of the second century. *8^ Expositor Dec. 438 
hlany little touches throughout.^. place the reader lU the 
•Graeco-Phrygian cities of Asia Minor. 

GrSBCOMania {grz':k(7niF‘*nia). £f, Gr«co- + 
Gr. fJiavia madness (see Makia).] A mania for 
things Greek. Hence <3-r8ecoma‘niac, one pos- 
sessed by Grjecomania. 

1800 B. Crowther {title) The Rabies Piratica, its history, 
symptoms, and cure; also the P'uror Hifipocraticus or 
Graeconiania, with its treatment. *854 Keightley Myth. 
A no. Greece < 5 f It (ed. 3) 447 Each succeeding age saw the 
Graacomania increase. *897 Nation (N. V.) 28 Jan. 7^1 
Aesthetic emotion wa.s never anything more than a pose with 
the (jrecomaniacs of the Empire, 

Greecopllil (gi^*k<Jbl)* Also 9 GracopMl. [f. 
GBiECO- +• Gr. cpiKos friend. A newspaper vtord.J 
A lover of Greece or of what is Greek. 

1889 Pall Mall G. 24 Oct. 7/2 Greece ha.s always been 
grateful to the German Grecophils for .sacrificing their 
money and their lives in the fight for Greek independence, 
Graadde, pa. t. ot Gukde v. Ohs. 

Graet(e, obs. form of Grate, Great. 

Grsetian, obs. form of Grecian, 

11 Graf (graf). Also 7 graff. [G. graf : see also 
Grave sh.y The German equivalent of CouET 
and Earl. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) M''’A’s. rn. 86 Tins towne . . is 
whotely and solely belonging to the Graff or Grane of Shom- 
burgh. a 1690 Eth ekedgk Poems Wks.{i888)378'j*he,se form'd 
the jewel erst did grace The cap of the first lirafo’ thVrace. 
a 1849 Mangan/V^wx 11859) 113 The Graf came never— the 
Graf wa.s dead. 1832 Sir J. Stephen Led. Hist. Fr. (ed. 3) 

I. 63 Each Herizog and Graf was regarded as supreme. 

Grafe, obs. form of (Ikave 

GradBt (graf), xAl arch. ; superseded in ordinary 
use by Graft. Forms : a. 4-0 graf (e, 4-7 graffe, 
4- graft 6 graffe, grefa. 7. 5-6 gryf(fe, 6-7 
grifi'(e. [a. (mod. F.^^), semi- 

popular ad. laie L. grapkium^ ad, Gr. ypatpiov, 
ypaipGov stylus, f. to write. The sense 

* stylus, pencil ’ is conimon in OFr. ; the transfet red 
sense of ^ scion, graft ’ was suggested by the simi- 
larity of shape. 

The OFr. word was adopted in Du, both in the original 
and the transferred sense : MDu. grejfke,grjjfu, mod. Du. 
griMe^ grip, whence jperh. the y forms above. Du, has also 
aform^mA with which cf. %teg.gri/t Graft 

1 . A snoot or sciou bscrted b another stock; 
«GR.AFT.fAl I. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. ii. (*495) 595 The 
beste is whan the graffe and the stocke ben iyke. c *440 
Capgrave Lije St. Kaik. 11. 1247 Liche a gryf am I 
!-planted be God vp-on a old stok. *323 Fitzhpirb. Hush. 

§ 138 Thou must get thy graffes of the fayrest lanses that 
thou canste fynde on the tree. *5^ Palsgr. 227/2 Grefe, 
ente. t(^ Evelyn Ked. Hort. (1729) 100 Gather Cyons 
for Graffs liefore the Buds sprout, *703 Pope Veriunmus 
13 Now the deft rind inserted graffs receives. *823 Cobijett 
IFeekly Reg. 29 Mar. 827 Trees with very fine bloom coming 
from graffs imported the year liefore last. 1839 Tennyson 
Vivien 477 A Gardener putting in a graff. 

Jhs- 3570 1 ^h;e Math. Pref. 2 What commodity, .is to be 
looked for, as well of griff as stocke. *593 Siiaks. Lncr. 
1062 This bastard graff shall never come to growth, a *603 
T Cartwright Con/ut. Rhem, N, T. {16x8) 85 Out of the 
griffeof tran.sfigunatian, it were strange to gather the fruite 
of Transubstantiation. i66x Boyle Style Holy Script. 14* 
The Word, which Saint James pronounces able to save our 
Souls he describes as a Graff, x8a6 E. Irving Babylon II. 
329 With occasional allusions to the Gentile graff, which 
was graffed into that ancient and everlasting stock. 

2 . A twig, shoot, scion ; gm. a branch, plant : 
»o Graft sh."^ 2. 

1355 Eden Decades 162 They wyl! suffer owns come, 
graffes and frutes to bee consumed of woormes. x$. . Robin 
Hood CpXxs.oix) 128, I have a staff of another oke graff, 
1567 Turberv. Epit. etc. sb. How coulde so barraine soyle 
bring forth .so good a Graffe? *383 Stubbks Anat. Abus. 

II. (1882)82 If he can get a graffe of this tree loden with 
. .apples. 1613-X6 W. Browne Brit. Past ii, iv, On a Cy- 
pre.sse Graffe . . they hung this Epitaph. 183* T. L. Peacock 
Crotchet Cos. xii, (1887)1 We can no more {etc.}, than we 
can flourish the oaiken graff of the Pindar of Wakefield. 

Jig. a 1^3 Langl, P. PL C K. aox Iwoue is. .|>e graffe of 
gr.Tce andgrayhest wey to heuene. *300 Barclay Sliyp of 
Folys Ktiyo) 44 b, Roote out the graffes of your olde o^nce. 
xS2a More De quat. Nottiss. Wks. 85/r Litle meruail it is 
though enuy be an vngracious grafe. For it coraeth of an 
vngracious stocke. 

1 3 . An act of grafldng. In quot. transf. Ohs. 
16x0 Douland T'ar. LuiMessons BqB, But if the letter 
that we doubt ofj be placed not alonc^ but with one or more 
other letters, which coniuncation we for this time wiU call a 
griffe, theri the difficukie is greater. 

4 . attrih. and Comh..^ grafihhoot « sense i ; 
graff-stock, a stock on which to graft. 

Arnolob Chrtm. (x8it> tdp 'Tonaue flute without 
cores, Ipke thou haue a sufficient graffstok and doo Idierwith 
as I said before, i860 T* Martin Horace s»6 The russet 
% adorns the tree, that graffshoot never knew. 

ferilf), 4 ^-^ Ohs. cxc. Also 7-9 

graflfe,, 8 grwiffl [prob. ad. MDu. gram "wk. masc. 
s=s Geavi sh. ] a trench servbg as a fortification ; a 
dry or wet ditch ; a foss or moat ; rarsiy^ a canal 
(in Holland). Ct Graft sk^ 

tSsf R. Monro Exped. i. €9 'Hie enemy forsaking omr 
workfts imcMUwrod* the .graffe filed with their dead h&dk». 
*641 Evelyn Diary 3:9 Aug., It bhy extraordinary Industry 
that as weii this Chttyi, as gmealy the towocs 


are so acommodated w*-*’ graffs, cutts, si iices, moles, and 
rivens. « 1674 Clarendon Hist. Rek vni. % ^ The walls 
(of Arundel (Ja.stlel were very strong, and the graff broad 
and deep. 1706 Maulb Hist I ids in 3 /isc. Scot I. 61 It 
bad a deep grauff and a drawbridge. 1759 B. Maktin Aat. 
Hist Engr. II, Cambridge 95 T’wo Graffs Letween the three 
Ramparts, xqgi I.uckombk Beauties Eng. L 286 Another 
very large camp and prodigious works, the graff being 
inwards and outwards. 1850 ’WkiiBvv.roH Regiuaid Hast- 
ings L 13 The Saxon palace had been .. surrounded Iry a 
graff, or moat, in the reign of Rufus. 18^ Blackw. Mag. 
UcL 518/2 A bristling monstrosity of sconces, graffes, fussies, 
stackets and crenelles. 

transf. 1637 R. Monro Exped, i, 29 Retiring to one comer 
of his Kingdom, to prevent the losse of the whole, being 
naturally fortified with a broad giaffe, asthe isle of Britaine, 
GraffCgraf )> ^h. ^ Also 6 graffe, 7 grafe, griffe. 
[perh. a variant of Graft 
1. = Graft 3 i : iistially 

1523 Fitzmekb, Husk § 124 Dygge vp the muldes a spade- 
gvafie depe. 1601 Holland Pliny _ 1 I. 466 There was found 
in Dalmatia a vaine of gold ore wfithin one spades griffe in 
the first turfe of the ground. 1649 Blithe Ping, iniprov. 
ivtpr. iv. (1653) T’huu must go half one Spades grafe 
deep at lest, 

dial. s* Graft 2. 

187s Parish Sussex Gloss., Graff ox Graffing Tool, a 
curved .spade, generally made of wood shod with iron, u.sed 
by drainer.s. 

€rra£f (graf), arch.; in ordinary use super- 
seded by Graft v. Forms: ct. 4-7 graffe, 5 
graffyn. jS, 6 greffe. 7. 5 gryffe(B,, -yn, 7 
griffe. [f. Graff sh."^ ; recoicled earlier than the 
equivalent OF. mod. 

1 , Irons. To insert (a scion of one tree) into a 
different stock : »=:GKAFTt/.l i. 

1377 Langi- P. pi. B. V, 137, I was sum tyme . . the 
couentes gardyner . . for to graffe ympes. 13S8 WycliF 
Rosn. xi. 19 The braunchis ben brokun, tliat V be graffid 
in. *4.. Songs ^ Carols (Warton Club) 35 The foyre.st 
mayde of this toun preyid me For to gryffyn here a gryf of 
niyn pery tie. 1523 Fitzheril I/mk § 137 A peare or 
a warden wolde be graffed in a pyrre-.stocke. X574 PIyll 
Planting Z6 Ye may graffe your graffes full as long as two 
or three trunchions, x6zx Ainsworth Annot. Pentat. Ler. 
xix. 19 (1639) 115 He.,|fraffeth one tree in another. 1706 
J Gardiner Rapids Card. (1728) t67 To graff a fruitful 
Branch on barren Trees. 

ftg. expo PUp". Lyf Manhode i. cvi. (1869) 56 She hath 
be graffea bi subtile art and ioyned to this burdoun. 1548;;^ 
(Mar.) Bk. Com. iVctj er( Collect 7th Sund. Trinity), Graffe 
in our hartes the loue of thy name, a 1353 U dai.l Royster D. 
1. L (Arb.) 12 In ihe-e twentie lownes.. Isnot the like .stocke, 
wheireon to graffe a loute. X603 Camden Rem. {i6y7) 41 We 
grafi'e ufion French words those buds, to which that soile 
affoordeth no growth, a 1643 D. Featley in Ftsller's AM 
Reditt. (1651) 5.J2 Of all the fruitfull, trees in our Paradise 
he chk..se to griffe his nieditatlons upon the ApocaIip.se upon 
Ahlxjt liisstocke, 169a Locke hduc, § 21.0 The proper Stock 
whereon afterwards to graff the true Principles of Morality 
anti Religion. 2695 E. W kix;iiman Hnshandm. Man. {1707) 
43 A Man is by the Baptism of Repentance graded into the 
body of Christs Church. x8ai8 E. Irving Baptism ii. Wks. 
1864 1 1 . 2S6 When God is visiting a jieople in his wTath..no 
new branches are gzaffed into Christ. 2878 Browning 
J'oets L'roisic 139 Never ht>pe to ^ralF A second sprig of 
triumph there 1 i88a Freeman Reign Will. Kifus JI. viL 
455 The old stock wils neither cut down nor withered away ; 
but a new stock was graffed upon it. 

•fb. transf. To set or fix fn mly. Obs. 

xs^fi Lady Brian in Ellis Orig, Lett, Ser. n. 1 1 . 82 , 1 trust 
to God ik her teeth were well graft, 1579 Spenser Shepk. 
Cat Feb, 242 So longe haue I listened to thy speche, Inat 
graffed to the ground is my breclie, 1598 Sylvester Du 
Bart as i. iv. 220 Twelve {Houses] in that rich Girdle greft 
Which God gave Nature for her New-Years-gift. 1608 
A.VIiu.ux Hexapla in Kxod. 685 They [the horns of the 
altar] were made out of the same matter and wood, not 
griffed in. 1624 Gek Foot out 0/ Snare v. 38 {His] legs cut 
off at the knees were, without the help of any Artist, 
graffed on again. i<S48 Gage IVesi Ind. xii. 54 In the 
walls whereof was graffed betwixt stone and stone a skull 
with the teeth outward-s. 

2 . absoL and intr. To insert a graft or grafts. 

X483 Caxion Cold, Leg. 251 b/2 Ypolyte took his legge., 

and tooke and set it, in his place like as on graffyth in a tree. 
X5*3 ^vxzmxm. Hush, § 136 It isconuenyent to ierne howe 
thou sbalt graffe. *37# Mascall Plant, g Graff. Exhorta- 
tic«i, Before ye doe intend to plant or Graffe, it .si. all be 
meete to haue good experience in thinges nieete for this 
Arte tr. Porta* s Nat. Magic iii. v. 68 Nature, saith 

he jfPHnyk hath taught how to graffe with a seed. t6(ga 
Eyhlyn De la Quint CompL Card. 1 1 . 106 We might Graff 
in the Cleft, during the Months of Novemlier fetej. 

Jig. ^ X676 Diyden Epil Mats qf Modt So brisk, so gay, m 
travailed, » refined, Ashe took imins to graff upon his kind. 
S, tram. To lusert a graft iu (a stock). Also 
mgmiy ( » Gsa ft v. J 3). 

1364 Golding ymiim xuii. (11570) 17s They lemed to 
plant ^ and araffe their olyues, %m$ Gascoiohe Posies 
xpo To griffe a pippine stocke, when sappe logins to 
swell PimcHAS Pilgrimage m. vii. 237 Date trees, 
ainon« which there are two growing out of one stock 
excewikg high, which their Prophet fewsooth graffed with 
h» owne himoe. *%3 Evelyn De ia Quint Comffl, Card, 
IL loq April islikewte Convenient to Graff Vines. xSaxi 
Soort A mot xxxviii, I scarce »meml>er the pear-mains which 
I graffed here wkh my own hands some fitty years since. 

1 4u To Implant. /«*. *» Graft 4 . 

ex4»0 Paiiad. m Hmk i. 1x5 Seedis new* eswchewe To 
»wc or gmffe. c X4S0 Lonei.ich i!?w 7 xliL xc8 Ouo: the Se 
Cowndyw seWea ^ be Into the lemd that i» to 30W behote, 
thm-Inne to Gryffen Many A Roto. 1533 'F. W ilson Rhet 
xS God hath graffed &; geuen man pow-er thenmto, wherof 
tlwe^are denwd. *S7| ' Barey dl A*. G 4x9 There is a sober 
thrifto^se gwwfai ia thy mm and kianod iMMtmrtllf. 
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6. f graff-liom (see <|iiot.). 

i6ii CoTGK., Cuco cocuanif a cuckold-maker, a GrafTe- 
horne. 

Graff, Obs. dial, [variant of Geave v,J 
biir. I'o dig. 

1387-E T. U sK Test. Lme Frol. 5 Dul wit and a thought- 
fui soule so sore have myned and graded in my spirites. 
1875 Graffing [see Ge.\ff sbJ^ 2]. 

Graff, var. Grave y/;.! ; obs. f. Geaf, count. 
Graffage (gra.*fedg). dial. [? f. Graff + 
Hedge.] (See quots.) 

1798 J, Jefferson Let. to y. Boucher 19 Mar. {MS.), 
[Hampshire words] Graffage a wooden frame somewhat 
like a Stile, placed in a bank, where there is a water-course. 
1835 Miss Mitforo Cmniyy Stories {1830) 29 They clean 
the graffages, clear out the moat-like ditches. 1E83 Hccmp~ 
shire Gioss,^^ Grajdk.^e, a railed fence at the junction of two 
ditches, or where a ditch abuts on a road at right angles. 
Graffane, obs. form of Geiffaon. 
t Gxaffed, ///• tz. Obs. [f, G eaff 4- -ed l .] 

r= Grafted n:. I. 

14. . Foe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 590/3 Insitm^ planted or 
graded. ^^1449 Pecock Repr, i. xiii. 69 Receue ge it as 
a graffid word. 1557 ToiteVs Misc. (Arb.) 190 Ah thinke 
her graded loue can not so sone decay. 15^ Gkenewey 
Tacilus* A?m. (1604) 182 A true and woorthy plant to receiue 
his fathers Empire, which a graded .son by adoption now 
possessed. 

tGraffer^. Ohs. Also 5 graffare, -ere, gTjf- 
far(0. [f. Graff 2/.1 + -EE 1 .] =Geapter 1. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 21 2/1 Grydare, or graffare, insertor. 
1565 Jewel Repl. Harding 544 Husbandmenne, and 
Ditchers, and Heardmenne, and Graders. iS7* Mascall 
Plant. 4* Graff. Exhortation, Thus much haue I thought 
meete to declare vnto the Planters and Gi-aders. 1693 
Evelyn Dela Qnint. Compl. Card.., Reff . Agric. 47 We 
shou'd not be much better Graders than we now are without 
that Knowledge. 

t Graffer Obs. Also 7 grapMere. [ad, F- 
grejier : see Greffier.] x\ notary. 

15^3:4 Act $ Hen. F/If, c. i Preamb., OfEcers.. called 
Notaries otherwise called Graders to accepte take and 
recorde the knowlege of all contractes. 1607 Cowell 
/ nterpr , , Graffer, signifieth as much as a notary or scrivener. 
16:15 Hoby Cmry’^ombe v. 238 Wee will say the Gra- 
phiere was a knaue. 

Graffiiig (gia-fig), vbl. sb. [f. Graff + 
-ING 1. J = Grafting vbl. sb. 1 in various senses. 

. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ix, xxx. {1495) 366 Lente 
is tyme of graffynge for in Lente grades ben grafted on 
the trees. £-3:420 Pallad. oh Hush. iv. 36 Another seith 
ther graffyng nigh the grounde Is be.st, ther esili they com- 
prehende And preue. 1571 Hanmer Chron. Irel.{xt>2,z) 187 
Manuall labour, as.. planting and grading for daily wages. 
1575 A rt 0/ Planting 19 There be many waye.s of gradinges. 
x6xx Speed Hist. Gi. Brit. vi. xlvii. § ii. 165 'Jlhis 
Emperor was. .from the grading of his neck, to the groin 
very long, but from thence somewhat short and bow-legged 
w ithal. 1667 Dryden Wild Gallant ii. i. Wks. 1882 11. 53 
But I fear we shall not have the grading of the horns. 1673 — 
Conq. Granada^ Defence Epil. 169 By this graffing, as \ 
ma.y call it, on old words, has our Tongue been Beauti- 
fied by the three fore-mention’d Poets. 1840 R. H, Dana 
Bef. Mast xxxv. 134 The neat work upon the rigging,— 
the knots . . pointings, and gradings. 1876 Swinburne 
Erechth. 109 For the first fair graft of his graffing. 1884 
Black yud. Shake, ii, Left to his weeding and graffing. 

attrih. 1523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 136 Thou must haue a 
fflaffjmge-sawe. Ibid,^ Thou must haue also a gradfynge 
knyfe. 1591 Percivall Sp. Did.., Ettcensar Herra para 
plantar, to set grading stockes. i66r Ogilby King's 
Coronation 30 All Sorts of Graffing, and Gardening Tools. 

11 Graffito (graf,frti7). Aniiq.^mdiAri. PI. graf- 
fiti (grafjfrtf ). [It. graffito, f. graffio a scratch.] 
A drawing or writing scratched on a wall or other 
surface ; a scribbling on an ancient wall, as those at 
Pompeii and Rome. Also, a method of decoration 
in which designs are produced by scratches through 
a superficial layer of plaster, glazing, etc., revealing 
a ground of different colour; chiefly atirih., as 
in graffito-decoralion, -pottery, -ware. 

1851 D. Wilson Preh. Amu (1863) II. iv. iv. 286 The 
slight scratching of many of the Maeshowe Runes, and the 
con.sequent irregularity and want of precision in the forms 
. .of what, it must be remembered, are mere graffiti. 1873 
Symonds Grk. Poets xL 242 Even the Graffiti of Pompeii 
have scarcely more power to reconstruct the past and 
summon as in dreams the voices and the forms of long since 
buried meni. 1873 Mrs. Palhser tr. yaeguemart's Hist. 
Ceramic Art 6 t^ Index, Graffito decoration. 

transf. 1877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile xxi. 653 Visited by 
crowds of early travellexs, who have as usual left their 
neatly-scribbled graffid on the walls. 1886 Dowden Shelley 
1. V. 179 She sang pleasantly; and could scribble suck 
graffiti as may be found in school-girls* copy-books- 
Graft (graft), sh.^ Forms: a. 5 graft©, 6~ 
graft. p. 6 gryft, 6-7 grif fc(e. [A modification 

of the earlier Graff sb.'^ 

The precise formation is uncertain. Possibly due to the 
use of graft as pa. t. and pa. pple. of Graff z/.i But there 
has been much phonetic confusion between (f) and (ft) at 
the end of words; cf. draft as a variant of draff. The 
forms ^rj/'under Graff sh.'^ znAgri/te above may perh. be 
influenced by the Du. grif grift ^recorded from i6th c .) ; 
in Du. it is uncertain whether the is a sufibc or phonetic- 
ally excrescent,] 

1 . A shoot or scion inserted in a groove or slit 
made in another stock, so as to allow the sap of 
the latter to circulate through the former- 
1483 Cath. Angh 162/1 A Grafte, suretdus. 1554 Acc. 
Edw. VI xn Trevelyan Papers (Camden) II. 15 Sir John 
Wulfe .. maker and deviser of the Kinges herbors and 


plantes of grafts. *5^ Becon Wks. 1564 I, 433 h, 

Is there any man. .will cal a young gryft of the first yeres 
gryfting fruteles and barren. 1649 J[. Ellistone tr. Behmeds 
Epist. v. § 49 A plant or grift that is set, doth worke so long 
till it putteth forth its branches. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
{1776) III. 96 This tumour every day buds forward from 
the point like the graft of a tree. 1813 Sir H. Davy 
Agric. Chem. (18x4) 253 The graft is only nourished by 
the sap of the tree to which it is transferred. 1878 J. 
Buller 40 y. in N. Zealand I. viiL 63 Fruitful orchards 
are the outcome of grafts I introduced. 

Jig. 1547 Becon AduUery SHY'S,. 1560 II. 161 b, If God 
spared not the naturall braunches, neyther wyll he spare vs 
thatbe butgraftes,ifwe commit lyke offences. i6soDavenant 
Condiheri Pref. (1673) 3 New grafts of old wither'd words. 
1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India I. i. yiii. 579 The legisla- 
tive encouragement yielded to missionary labours was 
also a graft upon the original design. 1871 Browning Pr. 
Plokenst. 1524 A devil’s-graft on God’s foundation-stone. 
1885 Ad 48 ^ 49 Viet. c. 73 § 8 The interest vested in 
him by such order shall, .be deemed to be a graft upon the 
previous interest of the tenant in the holding. 

1 2 . A twig or ofif-shoot fit for use in grafting ; 
a scion, sucker; hence a branch, plant. Obs. 

1587 Fenner Song of So 7 igs iv. 13 Thy gryfts they are, as 
of A pomgranat orchard. 1606 Bryskett Civ. Life 2 To 
transport from . . forraine countries . , strange grafts, plants 
and flowers. X624 Quarles Sion's Sonets xii. 13 My love is 
like a Paradise, beset With rarest grifts, whose fruits . . The 
world nere tasted. . . 

*576 Fleming Panff>l. Epist. Epit. Ah, This 
younge impe and flexible grifte. .bent not his listening eare 
unto others lore. 1587 Turberv. Trag. T. etc.^ (1837) 343 
No tree can take so deep a roote as grifts of faithful love. 
X398 Drayton Heroic. Ep. x. 8t Edward the top-Branch 
of that golden Tree .. I his Graft, of eu’ry Weed oV-growne. 
1600 Fairfax Tasso xvii. Ixxix. 311 And in Bauaria’s field 
transplanted new This Romane gnft florisht, encreast and 
grew. 1614 Ralegh Hid. World i. ii. § 6. 32 God gaue 
vnto man all kinde of seedes and grafts of life. 

3 . Surg. * A portion of living tissue transplanted 
from one place to another on the same or another 
organism, with a view to its adhesion and growth* 
(Billings Med. Diet, 1890) ; also, the operation or 
its result, the adhesion and growth of such new 
tissue. 

1886 Did. Praci. Surg. (ed. Heath) I. 616 These grafts 
may be placed at any part of a healing granulation-suiface, 
and may grow there, forming islets of skin. Ibid. 618 The 
preservation of the periosteum is not essential to the success 
of the graft. .When an osseous graft is about to be effected, 
the part into which the graft is to be placed ought to be 
first prepared. 

4 . [P rom the vb.] a. The process or product of 
grafting (see combinations in 5) ; also, a variety 
produced by grafting, a kind (of fruit). 

1847 Barham htgol. Leg. Ser. ui. yarvis's Wig, On 
the precise graft of the espalier of Eden, Sanchoniathon 
Manetho, and Berosus are undecided, 

b. Tile place where the scion is inserted in the 
stock. 

1802 Forsyth Frniidrees i. 8 Taking off the worst branches 
first, ..always cutting as near to the graft as posdble. 1898 
L. H. Bailey Pruning-bk. The grafting of the main 
trank has some disadvantages, because a bad fork is apt to 
occur at the graft. 

5 . attrib. and Comb, (in sense 3)^ graft-growth y 
surface^ theory ; graft -hybrid (see quot.) ; graft- 
hybridism, -hybridization, the process of hybri- 
dizing by means of a graft. 

i858 Darwin Var. Anim. 4* Plants L xi, 390 If., we 
must admit the extraordinary fact that two distinct species 
can unite by their cellular tissue, and subsequently pro- 
duce a plant beaiing leaves and sterile flowers intermediate 
in character between the scion and stock . . Such plants, if 
really thus formed, might be called graft-hybrids. Ibid. 
II. xxvii. 365 'rhe case would become one of graft-hybrid- 
ism. 187s Ibid. {ed. 2) I. xi. 423 The number of new forms 
produced by graft-hybridisation. ^ 1886 Syd. Soc, Lex., 
Graft theory, a theory which attributes the causation of 
disease to organic particles detached from the body of 
a diseased person, which becoming engrafted into a healthy 
person set up a diseased process in his body similar to that 
which existed in the body of the person from which they 
were detached. 1897 Allbutfs Syst. Med. HI. 726 The 
interesting proce.ss of implantation or graft growths from 
a growth In one part of the intestines to another has been 
already referred to. 1897 W. Anderson Surg, Treat. 
Lupus 14 The graft surface has a better appearance than 
that of an ordinary cicatrix. 

t Graft, Obs. [a. MDn. graft fern, and 
neut. (MDu. and Du. gracht fern.), f. graroen to 
dig. Cf. next and Graff sb.^] A ditcb ; a moat ; 
Also (in Holland) a street on either side of a canaL 
1641 Evelyn Diary (1889) 1. 26 The Reiser's or Emperor’s 
Graft, whicli is an ample and long street. 1644 Prvnne 
& Walker Fiennes's Trial App. ii The Castle was a very 
large strong Hold, fortified with a very broad deepe ditch, or 
graft. 1653-4 Whitelocke yml. Swed. Emb. {177^) H. 
292 The grafts of the worfces are large and deep, full of 
water on all sides. 1683 ApoL Proi. France iv. 46 They 
caught a Soldier measuring the Graft and the Wall in 
order to scale the place.^ -vjgj G. Smith Curious Relat. 
I. iii. 387 All the rest which the Canals, Grafts, and Rivers 
are fill’d with, being salt, or at least brackish, 

Gmft (grafl)? [s*- (? oi" cognate with) ON. 
grpft-r action of digging :-wOTeut *gr£ftu-z masc,, 
f. ^grab- Grave v. to dig.] 

L The depth of earth that may be thrown up at 
once with a spade ; a * spit’. Often sfadefs) graft. 

X620 Markham Farem. Hush. (1623' 41 Within a spades 
graft of the vpper swarth the earth. x68i Chetham 
Angler's Vade-m. iv, § 9 (16891 38 You yourself may dig 


one spade Graft, deep in Sandy heathy ground. 2792 
Traois. Soc. Arts X. 139 We dug.. one spade’s graft (about 
nine inches deep, and seven inches wide) into the quick 
sand. 1802 Ibid. XX, 19 1 The drains were generally made 
two grafts deep. 1848 yntl. R. Agric. Soc. IX. i. 35, I 
then dug a trench, .throwing the first graft of good soil on 
one .side. ^ ' 

2 . A kind of spade, used in digging drains. 

1894 S. E. Wore. Gloss., Graft or Grafting-tool, a narrow 
crescent".shaped spade used by drainers. 

Graft (graft), sb.^ slang. [Perh. a transferred 
use of prec, in the original sense ‘digging*.] a. 
Work, esp. hard work. b. A trade, craft, 

xZg^ GlofiC. Gloss , Graft, work 1890 MeBoteme A rgus 16 
Aug. 13/1 It Is when hard graft has to be done.. that they’re 
troubled a bit. 1891 Sheffield Gloss., Suppl., Gra//, work. 

‘ W ell, I’ve got some graft to do now *. 1896 Pop. Sci. y ml. I V . 
25s The roadster proper is distinguished from the tramp by 
having a ‘ graft ’ or in other terms a visible means of support. 

Graft (graft), z'.f Forms : a. 5 grafte, 6- graft. 
p. 6-7 grift(e, 9 dial, grift, y. ^ dial, 

[variant of Gbaff zt. See Graft 

1 . trans. To insert (a shoot from one tree) as a 
graft (see Graft sb."^) into another tree- Const. 
in, into, on, upoft. Also with advs. in, together. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 162/1 To Grafte, insercre, su'retdare. 
*535 CovERDALE /so:, xvii. 10 Thou hast also set a fayre 
plante, & grafted a straunge braunth- 1616 Surfl. & 
Maekh. Country P'ar 77 te 36 He shall get Grifts to graft. 
1741 Compl. L'am.-Piece ii, iii. 362 Upon the white Eng- 
li.sh sort of J essamine, now graft the Spanish. 1839 Darwin 
Or/g. Spec. ix. (1873) ^45 been able to graft 

together trees belonging to quite distinct families. 

b. transf and fig. To insert or fix in or ttpon 
something, with the result of producing a vital or 
indissoliiWe union, (Cf. sense 6 .) 

1331 Tindale Exp, X yohn ii. (1538) 23 All they that 
are grafted into Christe to followe doctrine. 1348-^9 
(Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Cormnunion. (Collect ad fin.), 
Graunt - . that the wordes may through thy grace, bee so 
grafted inwardly in our heartes. 1605 Bacon Adv. Lcam. 
u. xxy. § 5, no God doth grift his revelations and holy 
doctrine upon the notions of our reason. 1630 B’uller Pisgmt 
389 Each of them [pillars] havinj^ half a cubit of their sl^ft 
lost in their height, as running m, and hid in his Chapiter 
grafted upon it. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) HI. 99 
The horns may in every respect, be resembled to a vegetable 
substance, grafted upon the bead of an animal. 1786 
Sir j. Reynolds Disc. xiii. (1876) 73 No Art can be grafted 
■with success on another art. 1822-34 Goods Study Med» 
(ed. 4) I. 149, 1 have observed that dyspepsy is often grafted 
upon an hysterical or hypochondriacs diathesis. 1836 
Froude Hist. Eng. (1838) I. L 2 The Northern nations 
grafted xhe religion and the laws of the Western empire on 
their own hardy natures. 1876 E. Mellor Przesih. saoS The 
Lord’.s Supper, while a new institution, was in its forms 
grafted upon the Paschal meal 

c. ifUr, for rejl. rare If U. Si). 

1884 Horner Florence 1. i. 24 The Florentine artist., 
only adopted those principles which grafted most readily 
on iiis preconceived ideas. 1894 Forum (U. S.) July 
If possible, the theme should graft on to a vigorous and 
well grown stock of native interest, 

2 , absol, B.nd inir. To msert a graft or grafts. 


Const, as in sense i. 

ife6 Bacon Sylva § 413 If you graft vpon the of 

a Tree, and cut off some of the old BoughSj the new Cions 
will perish. 1816 J. Smith Panorama Set. ^ Art H. 640 
The method of propagating the cider-fruit trees in Hereford- 
shire, Is by grafting, i860 Emerson Cond. Life, Power 
Wks. (Bohn) 11. 332 Here is question, every spring, whether 
to graft with wax, or whether with clay. 

transf. ziid Jig. Loyal Poems 132 But of all Pates, 

Cit has the softest one; ‘The better’, cries the Wife, ‘to 
graft upon*. 1713 Warder True Atnazons 154 If any of 
more Intellect . . will graft upon this stock. 

3 . trans. To fix a graft or grafts upon (a stock). 
Also vaguely, to perform the operation of grafting 
on (a tree), to produce (fruits) by grafting. 

i6a^ Quarles Sion^s Sonets xx. 8 To see my Stockes, so 
lateiie grifted, .sprout. 1707 Curios, in Husb. Gard. 256 You 
graft it with (drafts of an Apple-tree. 1795 Knight in Phil. 

LXXXV. 292, I have since grafted some very old 
trees with cuttings from seedling apple-trees of five years 
old. 1823 CoBBETT Weekly Reg. 12 July 98 Stocks have . . 
been grafted with English cuttings. 1845 Florist's yrnl. 77 
On grafting the Chinese Azalea. 1887 Bowen Virg. Eclog.^ ix. 
51 Graft thy pears, O Daphnis, the fruit thy sons shall enjoy. 

4 :, In loose or transf. uses ; To plant, implant. 

1362 Turner Baths Pref., Their nature whiche Almighty 
God grafted in them [the birds]. is&> Lyly EuphstesiNpoh 
473 They that feare theyr vines will make too shai^je wine, 
must . .graft next to them Mandrage. vjgx Muse in Min. 
1x0 From page to page thro’ Nature’s folio flies, Where 
hoary wisdom grafts her aching eyes. 

d. Naut. To cover (a ring-bolt, block-strop, 
etc.) with, a weaving of small cord or rope-yarns. 

i!rx86o H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 31 How do you point 
and graft a rope ? Ibid. 81 Two hammock lashings. - pointed 
and grafted at the ends. 

■6. Surg. To transplant (a piece of skin, tissue, 
etc.) into a different part of the body, or from one 
animal to another. 

1868 Darwin Var. Anim. ^ Plants II. xxvii. 369 The tail 
of a pig has been grafted into the middle of its back. 1897 
Allbutfs Syd. Med. III. 203 The experiment of grafting a 
portion of the extirpated pancreas outside the abdomin^ 
cavity in the muscles of the external walls. 

7 . U.S. To re|3air (boots) by adding new soles 
and * foxing * the uppers. 

1839 in Bartlett Did. Amer. 

Graft, dioL [Variant of Graff »,2] intr. 


GEAPT, 


338 


GBAIM'. 


To dig. Hence Grafting vhL sk, in grafting* 
spade, -tool (see quots.). 

jt823CHABB Techml Did.^ Grttfiing Tooly a kind of curved 
«oa,de made very strong for the purj^ose of digging canals. 
1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal Minings Grafting sjade^ a long 
narrow-plated spade for ^digging clay. ^ Mod. dial. (Kmi), 
A grafting-tooi would suit best for digging that elite. 

slan^. f? transferred use of prec. ; cf. 
Gbaft mtr. To work. Hence GraTting 
vM. sk 

iByB Gra/^hic 6 ]n\y 2/2 Perhaps in a generation or two 
Paddy will fail us, He will have become too refined for 
hard ‘Rafting'. 1890 Melbourne Ar^s 9 Aug. 4/2 ‘You 
graftin’^ with him ? ’ ‘ No, I’m with J<mnson *. 
Graftage (gra*ftedg), [f. Geafj? + -age.] 
The action of grafting or fact of being grafted. 

189s Bailey Horticulturists' Rule-bh. (ed. 3) 283. 
Girafljed (gra-fted), ppL a. [f. GiUE'r v.’^ 4 - 
-EdI.J In senses of the vb. /f2f. and 
1570 Beb Math, Pref. 2 That mighty .. MathemaiicaU 
Tree, with his Chief armes and second (grifted) branches. 
1606 G. l^looncocKJiltx. fiis/in's Hist,, etc. Kksb, Being 
hated of al men for his grafted cruelty. 1697 Bryden Virg. 
Georg. IV. 214 He knew. .For Fruit the grafted Pear-tree to 
dispose, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Grafted, made a 
Cuckold of. 1707 Curios, in Hush. ^ Gard. 73 The Pores 
of the grafted Branch. J719 London & Wise Compl. 
Gard, xxxvi. 155 For an old grafted Peach-Tree, the grand 
Remedy of sbort’ning may not avail. i8a8 P, Cunningham 
N. S. Wales 161 A few dozen grafted trees ., will in a few 
years insure you a very fair crop of fruit. 189* Daily 
News ir July 4/3 '‘Companions’ anxious for situations for 
which no .special skill or training is required, only patience 
and a sort of grafted cheerfulness, 
b. Her. (See quots.) 

1765-77 Porky Heraldry Gloss., Grafted. This is said of 
that part of the Escutcheon which is jointed or inserted into 
the other. .The fourth Quarter is Mars, Brunswick, and Lu- 
nenburgh impaled, with ancient Saxony grafted in point. 
2868 Gossans Her. ii. 46 To these may also be added what 
is sometimes called Grafted, but would be better expressed 
by Party per Pale and Chevron. 

Grafter ^ (graTtsi). [f. Gbaft vA +• -ebL] 

1 . One who grafts trees. 

1626 SuRFL, & Markh. Country Farrne 347 The furniture 
and tooles wherewith a grafter should be furnished . . are 
[etc.]. 2658 Boyle Cert. Physiol. Ess. (1669) 91, I am in- 
form’d by the trials of more than one of the most skilful 
and experienc’d Grafters of these parts, that [etc ]. 
t 2 . The original tree from which a scion has 
been taken for grafting upon another tree. Obs. 

tSM Shaks. Hen. F, m. v. 9 Shall -. Our Syen^ put in 
wilde and sauage stock, Spirt vp so suddenly into the 
Clouds, And ouer looke their Grafters? a 2770CHATTERTON 
ConsuliadsS Monarchs 1 Of mole-hills, oyster-beds, a rock ; 
These are the grafters of your royal stock. 

8. A tool used in grafting (sea quot). 

2884 Knight Bfr/. Meek. Suppl.,<??v5^tfr, a fine-toothed, 
pointed, narrow-bladed, hand-saw, used in sawing off limbs 
and stocks for the insertion of grafts. 

Grafter ^ (gra'ftoi). [f. Gbapt 57.2 + -ek 1.] 

eGBAET ^^.3 3. 

1877 N. IV. Line. Gloss., Grafter, a long iron spade used 
for digging hard ground, especially by workmen engaged in 
making drains and banks. 

Grafting (gra^fiig), vbl. jd.l [f. Gbapt -j- 
-ingI.] The action of Gbapx 
1 , The action ofinserting a graft (seeGKAPT jAI i). 
For deft', crown^, saddle-, tongue-, whip-., etc, 
grafting, see the sb. which forms the first member. 

1483 Catk. Angl. 162/1 A Crafty nge, insicium. 2560 [see 
Graff sb.'^ i]. 2666 Boyle Orig. Formes Qual. 129 ’Tis 
worth observing, .what happens both in ordina^ graftings^ 
and especially in that kind of Insition ,, which is commonly 
call’d inoculation. 2807 Med. yml, XVII, 196 New and 
superior species of apples may be produced from seed : and 
. .impregnating the pollen was found to be an advantageous 
substitute for grafting. 2860 Delamer Kitck. Gard.if^x) 
143 The reader is strongly advised to take lessons in graft- 
ing and budding. 

jig. X833 Lamb Elia ^ Sen n. Wedding, The hurry a 
beloved child is sometimes in to tear herself from the 
paternal stock, and commit herself to .strange graftings, 
2865 Tvlor Early Hist. Man, xi. 22 The grafting of the 
English, French or German grammar and dictionary on the 
gesture-language. 

^t 2 . The place where a graft is inserted] its 
junction with the stem. Also transf Obs, 
x6ox Holland Pliny II. 272 It riseth vp with a four 
cornered stem, .hauing many concauities or holes like ann- 
pits in the grafting of the branches to the said stem. 

8. In various technical senses: a. Haut. 'An 
ornamental weaving of fine yams, etc., over the 
strop of a block ; or applied to the tapered ends 
of the ropes, and termed pointing ’ (Smyth SailoPs 
Word-hk. 1867; see also quot. 1815). b. Surg. 
The transference of a poition of skin, etc. to 
another part of the body, or to another body, 
C. Carpentry. * A scarfing or endwise attachment 
of one timber to another, as in attaching an extra 
length or false pile to one already driven ’ (Knight 
Diet, Mech. 1875). d. Knitting. (See quot. 1880.) 

2815 FalconePs Diet* Marine (cd. Burney), Grafting a 
rope, the act of unlaying the two ends of it, placing the 
strands one within the other, as for splicing, and .stopping 
them at the joining. The yams are then opened out, .split, 
and made into knittJes for pointing. 2858 Simmonvs Diet. 
Trade, Grafting, , . knitting new feet to stockings, 2880 
Plain Knitting 2,3 This . . grafting . . is joining two pieces 
together, and is useful in joining a new foot to an old leg. 
x^AllbutPsSyst. Med, 1 . 207 No authentic instance, .is at 


present forthcoming of the grafting of human carcinoma upon 
any of the lower animals. 2897 W. Anderson Surg. Treat, 
Lupus 14 The advantagesof epidermic grafting . . are obvious. 
4 . attrib. and Comb., as grafting chisel, knife, 
saw, ii?ne ; grafting clay, wax, a mixture of clay 
or wax and other ingredients, forming a composition 
with which to cover the united parts of a scion 
and stock in grafting. 

2483 Cath. AngL 162/1 A Graftyngtyme, insicio. 1727 
"BnAiohiRY Fam. Diet, s.y. Grafting, Then must the Gardener 
. .cut it with his Grafting Knife in the Shape of a Wedge. 
2727-42 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Engrafting, Clay, mixed with 
horse-dung, [etc.]. . ; also., grafting wax. Ibid., In this cleft, 
the grafting chissel, or wedge, is put to keep it open, 1802 
Forsyth Fruit-trees vi. 79 The Composition .. should be 
rather softer than grafting- clay generally is. 287$ Knight 
Diet. Meek. 1001 /2 Grafting-saw, a tenon-saw tor cutting 
off stocks for grafting. 

Grafting, vbl. sk.^ See Graft v:^ 
Graftling (gra-ftlig). [f, Gbapt sb. + -lino.] 
A small tree on which a graft has been set. 

a 2618 Sylvester Si. Lewis 88 The Gardner’s Care over 
some Graftlings choice- 

Grakamism (gi<?^*amiz’m). U.S. [f. Graham 
+ -ISM. j The vegetarian principles advocated by 
Sylvester Graham ( 1 794-185 1 ). So ara hamite, 
a follower of Graham. 

2843 Lowell Lett. (18941 I. 87, I am becoming more and 
more inclined to Grahamism every day. 18. . N. V. Med. 
fntl. XI. 567 (Cent.) Grahamism wa^ advocated and prac- 
tised by many. 1879 Webster, Suppl., Grahamiie. 

Grakamite ^gr/'-amoit). Min. [Named by 
Waitz in 1865, after the Messrs. Orahamfii whose 
mine it was found : see -its,] A bituminous com- 
pound of several hydrocarbons, similar 10 asphaltum. 

2865 Amer. Jrtil. Sci. XCII, 420 Wurtz has proposed the 
name Grahamite . . for the jpitcb- black Albertiie-Uke mineral 
of Virginia. 1880 Libr, ifniv, Knowl. Vlll. 139 Grahamite 
is blade, and has a variable luster. 

Grakaxaize (gr^'^amsiz), v. [f. Graham + 
-IZE. (Sir James Graham, as Home Secretary, had 
Mazzini’s letters so opened in 1844.)] trans. To 
cause (letters) to be opened when passing throngh 
the post. Hence gra-hamizing vbl sb. So {rarely) 
dra’hainixLsr vbl. sb. 

2883 MancA. Guard. 8 Feb. 4 Postmasters in country 
towns.. are much under temptation to follow their masters 
in the General Post-Office in ‘ Grahamising ’ letters and 
telegrams. 1888 Times 18 Bee. 8, '4 Mr. Sexton asked to 
what extent the practice of ‘ Grabamizing ’ letters was now 
carried. 2892 W. B. Scott Auiobiog. Notes 1 . 121 He was 
the friend of Mazzini in the discovery of the Graharaing of 
letters by the Post Office. 

Graial, obs. form of GEAiLk 
Graid, obs. pa. pple. of Gb.uth v. 

Graid(e)ly, -ley, dial variant of Gbabely. 
Grail 1 (gJVfd). Forms: 4 graiel, graell, 4-5 
grayel, 4-9 grayle, 5-6 grale, giayll(e, 5»9 
graile, 6 graial, greyle, 6- graiL [ad. OF. 
grae/ :—EccL h. graddle^y&r, gradudk, Giuddal.] 
L « Gead0al i. 

23.* Metr. Horn. (Harl. MS.) 514 in Minor Poems fr. 
Vernon MS. 188 By ierom and ambrose ordaind es To sing 
1^ graell (z'. n grayel] at jxe mes. c 13^ Wyclif Sel. Wks. 
III. 202 pei neden to have. . exponitouris on [je gospeliis and 
pistelis, more pan Graielis and o)>ere bokis of soug. 1398 
Trevisa Barth, De F. R. ix. xxviii. (1495) 364 In Ester 
weke the Grayle is songe wyih Alleluya. c 2460 TowneUy 
Myst. xvi, 205 Lefe pystyk and grales; Me.s matyns, 
noght avalys, All these I defende. 2493 Pestivall (N, 
de W. 2525) 33 The greyle is not sayd for those y‘ ben 
newe crysten^. ^2529 Skelton P. Sparow 442 I'he 
pecocke so prowd, Bycause his voyce is lowde . . He shall 
syng the grayle. 2553 Becon Reli^ues of Nome (1563) 124 
Pope Gelasius the fyrst brought in y« Grayll, commaunding 
that the people shoalde .sing it xfiM J, Christie Acc. 
Parish Clerks 25 Ability to read the Epistles and Lessons, 
to sing Rejponsal^ Grails, and other pai ts of the Service. 

2. ~ Gbadual sb, 2. 

2^2440 Promp. Parv. 2<yj/t Grayle, \>ok<s. .gradnle. 1459 
Test. Ebor. 11, (Surtees) 227 The l>est Mes boke .. the lesse 
Antiphoner of iiij, a Grade, a Manuell. 1504 Churchw. 
Acc, St. Mary Hilt, London {lygj) 205 A manuell, a legend, 
2 solomes and gravies. 2349-50 Act 2 4- 4 Edw. V/, c. 10 
(1553) 23 b, All bookes called Antiphoners, Missales, Grades, 
Processxonailes [etc]. 2577-87 Hounsbed Ckron. III. 
2146/1 One of the gard lift vp to him into the pulpit a 
masse booke and a graxie. 2774 Wakton Hist. Eng. Poetry 
(2840) L Dii®. ii 88 Among the books they found there, 
were one hundred psalters, as many grayles, and forty 
missals. 28x8 Scott Rob Roy ix. 1849 Rock Ck, of Fathers 
IL vi. 202 Upon the outstretched wings of the large brazen 
eagle lay open the GraiL 

Grail 2 (grH). Also 4, 9 greal, 5, 7, 9 graal, 
6 graile. [ad. OF. grmi, grael, greel, greil « Pr* 
grasal, grazal (whence OCat gresal-s) i—mtcl.'L. 
gradalis a cup or platter, of uncertain origin; 
commonly referred to a popular L. type Hrdtalis, 
i, ^erdtus altered form of L. crater cup.] The 
{Holy) Grail, the Saint Grail or Sangeeal: in 
mediaeval legend, the platter used by our Sariour 
at the Last Supper, in which Joseph of Arimathea 
received the Saviour’s blood at the cross. 

The fortunes of * the Holy Grail ’ (OF. le saint gr^t, 
whence Malory has the corrupt form sanepral : see San- 
greal), and the adventures under^ne in the search for it 
by various knights of Arthur’s Round Table, form an 
important part of the matter of mediaeval romance. Accord- 
ing to one story, it was brought by Joseph of Arimathea to 


Glastonbury (see the T4th cent, foseph A rim., where it is 
called ‘ he dische wij> he blode ’). Sometimes the Grail or 
Sangreal has been erroneously supposed to be the cup or 
chalice used at the Last Supper. 

1^x330 Artk. 4 * Merl, (KOlbing) 2222 Til he wer born hat 
schuld do al Fulfille j?e meruails of J>e greal. c 245© 
Merlin saTht peple that were ther-at cleped this vessell 
that thei nadden in so grete grace, the Graal. 2590 Spenser 
F. Q. II. X. 34 loseph of Arimathy . . brought with him the 
holy graile (they say). 2685 Stillingfl. Orig. Brit. i. 23 
And for all that I can see, the holy Graal deser^■es as much 
credit as the Book taken out of Pxiat’s Palace. 28112 
Longf. Drift-Wood Prose Wks. (1886) 1. 302 The former 
indeed, founded upon the marvels of the Saint Graal, contain 
nothing but strange and miraculous adventures. 184a 
Tennyson Sir Galahad 42 Three angels bear the holy GraiL 

fig. 2876 Lanier Psalms of West 505 Godly Hearts that, 
Grails of gold, Still the blood of Faith do hold. 1894 Stead 
If Christ came to Chicago 120 The quest of the almighty 
dollar is their Holy GraiL .. 

11 ? Misused (for rime) iu the sense of 'enp’. 

In recent Diets, this passage is given as authenticating a 
sense ‘foam ‘ for Grail 

2653 Exaletation of Ale vii. in F. BeaumonPs Poems 
M 3 b, To see how it dowers and mantles in grayle. 

Grail 3 (gt^d). Poet. Also 6 graile, grayle; 
[Of unknown origin, perh. a contraction of 
Gravel.] Gravel. 

2590 Spenser F. 1. vii. 6 This gentle knight ..lying 
downe upon the sandie graile, Dronke of the streame, 2592 
— Vis. Bellay 157 The golden grayle that bright Pactoliis 
washeth. 2647 H. More Song of Soulm. i. xxxi, Like torch 
that droppeth down.. Lies now in darknesseon the grail, or 
stone. 2840 Browning Sordellovx. 447 The silver globules 
aud gold-sparkling grail At bottom. 

O-rail (gr^d). Also 9 graill©. [a. F. grde oi 
the same meaning, f. grikr to make slender, spec, 
taper and smooth (the teeth of a comb), f. grile 
slender.] A comb-maker’s file. Plence Grai'ling 
vbl. sb., the process of finishing the teeth of a comb 
with the grail. 

1688 R. Holme Artnoury m. 383/2 A Coml>makers Grail 
..is a long, fiat, and broad Tool on the Back, and the other 
side wrought into Teeth like a Saw. 1875 Knight Diet, 
Meek., Graitle,^ a single-cut file, or float, having one curved 
face and a straight one, used by comb-makers. 2878 Encycl. 
Brit, VI. 278/2 I’hey [combs] then pass to the ^ grading * 
department, where, by means of special forms of files or 
ra.sps, known as grails and topers, the individual teeth are 
rounded or bevelled, tapered, and smoothed. 

t Obsr^ [Cf. OF. gravde a fish, also 

Grayling and Gravbling.] Some kind of fish. 

*587 Harrison England 111. iii. in Holinshed Ckron. 1 . 
224 Besides the salmons.. we baue the trout, barbell, giaile, 
powt, cheuin, pike [etc.]. 


[Grail, for Brail j/a‘, List Spttnous fVds.] 
t Grailingf, vbl. sb. Obs, [aphetic form of 
Engrailing.] « Engrailing vbl. sk 

250* Privy Purse Exp. Eliz.0fVof k (2830) 24 Making of 
six tapettes for the sompter hor-ses, with the lynyng, 
grayling, jagging . , viw. 251* St. Papers Hen. Vii I, II. 
II. X497, 2 doz. green foil for ‘ graylling * the battlements, 8f4 

Grailing, obs. form of Grayling. 

Graille, variant of Gbail sbA 
Graim, obs. form of Gbamr sk 
Gram tbl^ Forms : 3-6 gxeyn(e, 4 

gr0in(e, 4-7 gTayn(e, 5, 7 gran©, (6 grene, 5 //. 
grennys), 6-7 grain©, 5- grain. [Two form- 
ations : (i) a. OF, grain, grein (mod.P'. grain) 
** Pr, gran, gra, Sp. grano, Eg. grao. It. grano:—h, 
grdnum a grain, seed; {%)^,<DV . grain{n)e (mod.F* 
^d:zW)seeds collectively, seed - Pr.,Sp., Jx.grana'.-^ 
pop. L. grana fern., orig. pL of granum.\ 

I. Seed ; seed of cereal plants, corn. 

1 1 . A single seed of a plant, esp, one which is 
small, hard, and roundish in form. (After 15th c. 
almost exclusively : The stone or pip of a finit.) 

13. . E. R. Aim. P. A 31 Vch grtsse mot grow of graynez 
dede. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. Ixxxi. (1495) 
652 A greyne is the leest party both of the .sede and of the 
tree, in euery greyne is both pyih and rynde. iax4o©“So 
Alexander 2984 Loo, here a gloue full of graynes I gray the 
}?eto take, cx^exn Pall&d. on iiusb. in. 805 Ek peris men 
deuyde. And pike awey the greyne of euery side. 2486 Bk, 
St. Albans Cvjjb, Take ye greynes of shaffelegre. 25^ 
mone is in tauro it is 
yses and pepins, xj^zS^ 
:epm. XV to, 'Ihe lyiier is fatted with 
them [grapes] . if they be clensed from y graynes or kyrnels. 
2607 Topsell Fottr-f. Beasts 11658} 335 The stones or grains 
of Vitis Alba, otherwise called Bnonie. Coniempl. 

State Man i, iv. (2699) 45 . is so frail and slippery, 

that, .even the Grain of a Grapii hath been able to . . over- 
throw it* 27^ H, Hunter 4*'*^. B'ierre^s Stud. Nat. (1799) 
II. Explan. Plates 1 2 Aquatic grains have characters en- 
tirely opposite to those which are produced on the mountams, 
2823 J. Badcock Dorn. Amusem. 287 A grain of a raisin. 

*377 Lahgl. P. pi B. XIX. 269 Grace gaue greynes, the 
cardynales vertues, And sewe hem in mannes soule. 2390 
Gower Conf I. 24 They no greine of pite sowe. «i4oo- 
50 Alexander 5622 Sam grayne of godhede . -^was growen 
Row within. 24. . Purif. Marie in 7 'undaMs Vis. (1843) 135 
That he . . lyke a dowve bysyly aspye Wher he of vertu 

f edur may the greyne. c 1440 Psalmi Penitent. (1894) 10 
n my flesch ther nys non helthe, Therfor, of grace sende 
me greynus* 

f b. In the grain : in the stage of forming or 
producing seed. Obs. 

2623 PuftcHAS Pilgrime^ Vlll. ii. (1614) 734 ■ Where 
Wheate and Mays will not grow, but so vnequally, that at 
one instant, some is in the grasse, other in the graine. 
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2. spec. A seed or com of a cereal plant. 

In botanical language a grain of a cereal i^lant is not a 
‘seed ’ but a ‘ fruit ’ of the kind called Caryopsis. 

cx-^Q WycLiF Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 35 ]>e secounde frnyt, 
of the sixti|?e greyn. 1436 Lydg. DeCmi.Pilgr. (E.E.T.S.) 
33ts She hadde. .Off a lytel barly greyn Makyd an Er large 
& pleyn. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye <zox Blyssed be thow 
. .that haste sowen a graj'ne of tlie beste whete in the be.st 
lande. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 764 At the end of 
every song, .. laydiig downe two or three Graines of 
Wheate. 1S06 Hutton Maih. 1 . 25 The original 

of all weights used in England, was a grain or corn of 
wheat, gathered out of the middle of the ear. 184a Gray 
Struct. Bot. vii. § 2 (1880) 295 A Caryopsis or Grain. 1885 
Goodale Physiol.^ (1892) 18% The so-called ‘grains ’ of 
the cereals are fruits instead of seeds. 

3 . collect, s mg. The fruit or seed of wheat and 

the allied food-plants or grasses rarely of beans, 
etc.); the plants themselves whether reaped or 
standing; "CoEN’i'A.'^ 3, 4. f of wheat. 

In England the colloquial word for this sense is com^ 
which in the U. S- has a different application. 

^1315 Shoreham 30 Jesus seyth the vygne be hys, And 
eke the greyn of vvete. 1363 Langl. P. PL A. vn. 112 Schal 
no greyn that heer groweth gladen ow at neode. c 1386 
Chaucer Prol. 5^5 Wei wiste he, by the droghte, and by the 
reyn. The yielding of his seed and of his greyn. <:x43o 
Pallad. on Husb.^ i. 217 Eek hiliis yeld Is Wei gretter grayn 
and fewer, then in feeld is. 1467 in Png. Gilds (1870) 382 
Early ne malte ne none other greyne. c 1550 Decay Eng. 
by Shepe (E.E.T.S.) 98 Euery ploughe to sell ,xxx. quarters 
of grayne by the yeare. 1598 W. Phillip Linschotcuyixyi'fXx. 
71 They have a custome . . to cast corn and other graine vpon 
the ground to feed birds and beastes withal. 163a Lith- 
Gow Trav. ii. 66 A Girnell for grayne. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg, nr. 797 The lab'ring Swain Scratch'd with a Rake, a 
Furrow for his Grain. 1727-46 Thomson Seasons, Summer 
361 Wide flies the tedded grain. 1740 Somerville Hobbinol 
II. 133 The ripen'd Grain, whose bending Ears Invite the 
Reaper’s Hand. 17S3 J. Bartlet Genii. Farriery i. 2 
Beans afford the strongest nourishment of all grain. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat, Hist. (1776) V. 344 All this tribe .. feeding 
upon grain. i8i7“8 Cobbett T/. 6*. (1822) 4 The 

general harvest for grain (what we call corn^ is a full month 
earlier than in the South of England ! 1847 Tennyson Princ. 
Concl. 89 A lord of fat prize-oxen and of sheep .. A pamph- 
leteer on guano and on grain. 1879 J. D. Burns Mem. 4* 
Rem. 422 The husbandman employs different processes in 
preparing his grain for use. 

b. A particular species of corn, f Also pi. 
Crops of grain. 

CZ400 Maundev. (1839) xxxi. 310 Corn of dyverse greynes 
and of Ryzs. c 1460 Fortescue A bs. fr Lim. Mon, (1714) 95 
This Realme gave to their Kyng . . the ix‘*' Scheff of their 
Graynys, 1494 Fabyan v. cxxxvi. 122 Whete & other graynes 
were at an excedyng pryce. 1544 tr. LittleionPs Temtres 15 b, 
If the lesse sowe the lande & the lessour . . before that his 
graynes be rype putteth him out, yet [etc.]. 1704 Old Tour 
in Scott, in Blacmv. Mag. B^eb. (1818) 520/2 Barley isa sumer 
grain, and beer a winter grain. 1733 Arbuthnot Rules of 
Diet I, 250 Mays not so e.isily brought to Fermentation as 
other Grains. 1767 A. Young FamtePs Lett, to People 310 
Tlie grain, or grass, which seems best to suit it [the soil], 
1825 Philos. Jrnl. 25 Apr., The grains which extend farthest 
to the north in Europe are barley and oats. ^1870 J. Yeats 
Nat, Hist. Comm. 128 Wheat is the chief grain of temperate 
and sub-temperate climates. 

c, fg, (Cf. a like use olla. fariital) 

x6zz Mabbe tr, AlemmXs Guzman dAlf. ii. iii. 27 [Those 
men] are both of one graine, sowne and reaped vnder one 
and the same Moone, bread of the same meale. 

4 . Specialized applications of the plural, a. (in 
full grains of Paradise", in early use also sing,) i 
The capsules of Amomum Meleguetta of Western 
Africa (cf. Cardamom b), used as a spice and in 
medicine ; called also Guinea grains (see Guinea). 

’i a 12,66 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1369 Ciowe-gelofre, and 
Ilcoryce, Gingere, and greyn de Pary.s [orig, Graine de 
paradis]. c 1386 — Miller’s T. 504 But first he cheweth 
greyn and lycorys, To smellen swete. c 1420 Liber Cocommt 
41862) 38 Take . , Of maces, cloves and graynys also, c 1460 
J. Russell Bk. Nurture 126 Graynes of paradise, hoote &; 
moyst Jjeybe. 1542 Borde Dyeiary (1870} 286 Graynes be 
good for the stomake and the head. 16x4 B. Jonson Barth, 
Fairvf. iv, I'ld cure him now..with. .garlike, long pepper, 
and graines. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681' 225 Steep 
the Regulus of Antimony in Ale, with a little of the Spice 
called Grains. 1705 Bosman Guinea Malagueta, other- 
wise called Paradise-Grains, or Guinea Pepper. 1743 Lond, 
4r Country Brei^v. iv. 288 When I found it [Two-Penny 
Drink] left a hot Tang behind it, it gave me just Reason 
to believe they had used Grains of Paradise, or long Pepper, 
both which will save Malt. iSia J. Smyth Pract. of Cus- 
toms CiSai) 96 Guinea Grains and Grains of Paradise are 
considered by the Trade, as one and the same article. 1850 
Kingsley A It. Locke viii, ‘ Beer poisoned wi’ grains o' 
Paradise and cocculus iudicusl 

b. Refuse malt left after brewing or distilling. 

In the first quot. the sense seems to be ‘malt *. 

1583 T. Stocker tr. Trag. Hist. Civ. Wars Low C. i. iii. 
irS b, And the fift day, they made ordenaunces concerning 
their flesh victual, and Graynes, which they began to bake 
[orig. gasteaus de hrnssin qu^on commengoit acuyre]. Ibid., 
The greater sort of the common people dronk water, 
by reason that the grains was baked into bread. 1595 
Manck. Ct. Leet Rec. (1885) II. 94 No persone .. shall 
sell any Draffe graynes or branne by any other measure 
then onlye by the measure that they by . . theire come bye. 
1616 SuRFL. & Markh. Coiintry Farme 105 There is also 
two other Foods . . excellent for Hogges : the first whereof 
is Ale or Beere Graines. a 1659 Cleveland Coachman 16 
There’s Difference in the Reins Of Horses fed with Oats, 
and fed with Grains. 1718 Bates in Phil, Trains. XXX. 
880 The feeding Cows with Distillers Grains was a new 
Custom. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 138 p 13, I met Miss 
Busy carrj'ing grains to a sick cow, x8^ J. Baxter Libr, 


Prod. Agric. II. 34 Brewers' grains. In Norfolk, grains 
have been employed as a manure, 1880 Daily Tel. 9 Jan., 
Advt., Owing to the deficient root crop, .stockowners should 
use ale or stout grains. 

tc. »= Duckweed, see Green jA) 

XS78 Lvte Dodoeus i. Ixxi. 107 In English water Lentils, 
Duckes meate, and Graynes. 1597 Gerarde Herbal n. 
cclxxxvii. 690 Ducks meate : some terme it after the Greek 
w'ater Lentils, and of others it is named Graines. 

6. fa. A berry, grape. (So ¥. grain.) Obs. 

b. One of the parts of a collective fruit, c. (See 
quot. 1829.) I 

a. c 13x5 Shorf.ham 23 Ase the wyne to gadere fiouthe Of i 
manye greyne ytake. 13^ Wychf Lev. xix. 10 Nethir in thi j 
vyner thou schalt gadere reysyns and greynes falling down 
[vulg. racemos et grana cadentia], c 14.00 Laifr'anc’s 
Cirurg. 273 pQ cure herof is w ith electuari maad of greynes j 
of laud. C1430 Pilgr. Lyf Mafthode 11. cxlvil (1869) 134, 

I serue of vinegre and of vergeous, and of greynes J?at ben j 
some and greene, x66o B\ Brooke tr. Le Blands Trav. 
15s Excellent Grapes .. which they .. load and unload .. 
without hurting the least grain. X693 Evelyn De la Quint. \ 
Com/d, Card. 1 . 157 I'he Chassela’s. .is a very sweet Grape 
. .its grain or Berry is large and crackling. | 

b; 1674 tr. Schefer’sIIist. Lapland 14 1 Each Berry being 
divided as it were into graines of a pale yellow color. X859 
W. S. Coleman Woodlands (1862) 106 The grains of which 
it [the dewberry] is composed are. .covered with fine bloom. 

c. 1829 Loudon Encycl. Plants tioo The segments of the 
flowers of Rumex have tubercles which are called grains. 

II. Senses originally transferred from i and 2. 

+ 6. A bead, esp. one of the beads of a rosary 
(so F. ; also, a pearl. Ohs. 

a 1310 in Wright Lyidc P, xi. 38 A grein in gold that 
godly .shon. ^ 1579 Fulke Heskins^ Pari. 456 Their graines 
of the Trinitie, and such other gaudes. 1630 Wadsworth 
Pilgr. jii. i8 They haue . . Meddals and hallowed graines 
from his holinesse. x66a J. Davies tr. Mandelsid's Trav, 
254 They sold us a fat Sheep, .for 7. or 8. grains of Coral or 
Agat, and a Capon for 3. or 4. grains of counterfeit Coral. 

7 . A small, hard, usually roundish particle (e. g. 
of sand, gold, salt, pepper). With a gi'ain of salt 
(fig.): see Salt. 

c 1290 . 5 *. Eng. Leg. I. 417/486 pare nas inne [the grave of 
S. John] nought bote sraale greynes i-cleoped Manna in 
holi write. 1384 Chaucer H. Fame it. 183 And moo berdys 
in two cures . . then greynes be of sondes, c 1440 facoos 
Well (E.E.T.S.) 303 Grauel & sande han stonys and greynys 
wyth-oute noumbre. exsoo Melusine xxi. 128 One grayne 
of peper alone smertith more on mans tonge than doth a 
sacke full of whete. 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. <5* Cofnmw, 
(1603) ^^7 manie rivers are found graines of gold. Ibid., 
Hee maketh graines of salt and pepper to passe for current 
coine. 1651 Hobbes Letuatk. in. xlil 270 The Multipli- 
cation of a grain of Mu.stard-seed. 1667 Milton P. L. 
vm. 17 This Earth, a spot, a grain, An atom, with the 
I'irmament compar'd. 1687 A. Lovell Thez/enofs Trav. 

1. 124 The surface of them [obelisks in Egypt] seems to be 
covered with little grains. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe (1S40) I. 
iii. 44 GoW-dust, Guinea grains. 1799 Scot. Described (ed. 

2) 16 (Sold has been gathered in Grains among the sands of 
the Elvan. 1813 J. 'Thomson Lecf. Dtflam. 289 The smooth 
surface., is., raised into a number of small eminences, like 
grains or papilla;. 'I’hese little eminences are termed granu- 
lations. 1838 E. Brow'N Serm. iii. 45 What so insignificant 
in the inanimate creation as a grain of dust? X871 R. Ellis 
tr. Cattillus Ixxxvi. 4 In all that bodily largeness, Lives not 
a grain of salt, breathes not a charm anywhere. 1888 F, 
Hume Mad. Midas i. ii, A paper full of grains of gold. 

b. Spec. Oi gunpowder: A particle of definite 
size, varying according to requirements. (Also 
poet, in collective sense.) Also attrib. in large^ 
small,OiQ..gt'ain powder. 

1667 Milton P. L. iv. 817 The Smuttie graine, With 
sudden blaze diffus'd, inflames the Aire, Ibid. vi. 5x5. 
17x4 Gay Trivia in. 384 The smutty Train With running 
blaze awakes the barrelTd Grain. X769 Falconer Diet. 
Marine (1780) 14 b, The powder . . expands so as to occupy 
a much greater space than when in grains. 1846 Greener 
Sci. Gunnery 248 All barrels have a size of grain that will 
suit them. best. 1859 F. A. Griffiths Aritl. Man. (1862) 
92 Large grain, or common powder. 

c. Of incense (see quot.L 

1853 Ch. of Fathers III. n. 98 A deacon sang, .the 
blessing of this candle, as well as of the incense, large knobs 
of which, or as they are now called ‘grains ', were stuck up 
on it at one part of this ceremony, 

fd. A lump or nugget (of gold). Obs. rare. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage Ci6t4> 9x3 That admirable graine 
of gold . . weighed in tbefirstfinding. . many thousand crowns, 

8. The smallest English and U.S. unit of weight 

(for the origin see quot. 1542) ; now ^ Ih. 

Troy, ^ it), avoirdupois. Diamond grain 

(see quot. 1883). Fine gram (see Fine a. 2 b). 

154a Recorde Gr. Aries (1575) 202 After the statutes of 
Englande, the least portion of waight is commonly a Grayne, 
meaning a grayne of come or wheate, diie, and gathered out 
of the middle of the eare. 1660 Bovlb Exp. Phys. Mech. 

vi. 59 We found the weight increas’d onely by one Grain. 1670 
Dryden znd Pi. Cong. Granada EpiL, None of ’em, no not 
Johnson in his Hei^t, Could pass, without allowing Grains 
for Weight. X684 R. Waller Nat. Exper. 77 A pair of 
Scales that turned with, the part of a (Srane. X747 
Wesley Prim. Physick (1762.' 84 'Take from eight to twelve 
Grains of Calomel. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 
763 The assayers' grains are called fine grains. 1870 Jevons 
Elem. Logic xxvi. 222 When a chemist analyses a few 
grains of water. ^ 1883 A. H. Church Precious Stones vii, 
50 It [the carat] is, however, spoken of as being equal to 4 
grains, the grains meant being * diamond ’ grains, and not 
ordinary troy or avoirdupois grains. Thus a diamond grain 
is but -7925 of a true grain. 

9 . In figurative applications of senses 7 and 8 : 
The smallest possible quantity ; esp, in negative 
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contexts. For the phr. grains of allowance ct quot. 
1670 in sense 8. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. x. 139, I myjte gete no greyne 
of his grete wittis. 1559 Mirr. Mag., Clifford ii. 3 My 
faukes be out so playne .. That though I would I can not 
hide a grayne. 1593 Drayton s If there .so much be 
left but as a Graine, Of the great stock of antike Poesie. 
1629 Chapman Juvenal 16 His forme and prime. .May well 
allow him some few Graines of pride. 1643 Milton Divorce 
1. iv. (1851) 31 The lonelinesse which leads hirn still power- 
fully to seeke a fit helpe, hath not the least grain of a sin in 
it. 1647 Trapp Comm. 1 Pet. i. 6 When our hearts grow a 
grain too light, God seeth it but needfull to make us heavy 
through manifold temptations. 1648 Rouse Balm Love 10 
Thou must give every Saint those graines of allowance 
which the Apostle gives him. 1654 Warren UnbeUez>ers 
98 The Minor are the words of Christ ..and need not a 
graine of allowance. 1676 [see Allowance q]. 1706 Hearne 
Collect. 9 Apr. (O.H. S.) 1 . 221 A.. stupid Blockhead, with- 
out one Gram of Learning. X713 Steele No. 

I. 5 Your Man . . might have given some Grains of Allow- 
ance to a good Droll for being a bad Politician. X735-8 
Bolingbroke On Parties 69 He had not a Grain of Pride, 
or Vanity,^ in his whole Composition. 1775 Sheridan 
Rivals u. L A little less simplicity with a grain or two 
more sincerity. 1868 J. PL Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. I. 360 
Nor is it probable that it ever had a grain of truth in it. 
X879 Tourgee P'ooTs Err. xxxiii. 217 An inferior race, 
whose evidence, at best, would have to be taken with many 
grains of allowance. 1894 Drummond Ascent Man 391 
Wedded life without a grain of love. 

III. With reference to dyeing. [OF. graine ; the 
kermes was believed to consist of seeds or berries.] 

10 . a. Plist. The Kermes or Scarlet Grain (see 
Alkermbs 1) ; in later use also applied to Cochi- 
neal. Also, the dye made from either of these. 

1335-6 Durham Acet. Rolls 527 Ij li. de grayn. 1340 
Ayenb. 107 Zuo moefae ydept yne grayne. 1465 Mann. 4 
liousek. Exp. (Roxb.) 164 My Masstyre delyverd .. of 
crymeson ow't of greyn, ij. yerdes. Act 4 Hen. VII, 

c. 8 And a brode yerde of Wollen cloth of ony other Colour 
out of grayne. 1502 Arnolds Ckron, (1811) 87 To sarse 
syfte and trye out the beste greyne and ther wyth dye and 
greyne their owne clothes. i6ox PIolland Pliny I. 461 
The Scarlet grain., which commeth of the Ilex. 1617 
Moryson Itin. iii. i. iv. 96 The Spaniards and Portugals 
brought graine for Scarlet Dye. X649 Bp. Reynolds Hosea 
vi. 68 The grace of God unto the purposes of men is like 
graine to colours died. i86x Hulme tr. Moquin-Tandon 
Med. Zool. 11. HI. i. 71 The Common Cochineal .. was 
supjsosed to be a small berry or grain, known as ‘ Shining 
Grain 1883 Contemp. Rev. Sept. 427 The chief reds were 
sen rlet- .and grain, imported from Portugal. 

Jig. XS78 W, Clowes in Lyte Dodoeus Commend., Lyte, 
whose toyie hath not bene light, to dye it in this grayne. 
1626 T. Ailesbury Passion Serm. 23 Tyranny doatheth 
him with one purple, died in the purest graine ot his bloud, 
b. To dye (rarely, to put) in grain : Oiig. to dye 
in scarlet grain or kermes; afterwards, to dye in 
any fast colour, to dye in the fibre, or thoroughly 
(see note on Engrain z/.). 

zri386 Chaucer Sqrls T. 503 So depe in greyn he dyed 
his colours. 1580 North Plutarch (1676) 7 This sail, .was 
not white, but red, died in grain, and of the colour of 
Scarlet. 1650 Fuller Pisgah iv. vi. 99 These colours not 
being dyed in grain, lo.se much of their lustre, and gio.ss in 
washing. 1715 Land. Caz. No. ^387/4 His new invented 
Art of Printing, Dying or Staining of Calicoes in Grain. 
1742 Shenstone Schoolmistress vi. 48 Her apron, dy’d in, 
grain, as blue, I trowe, As is the hare-bell. 
ffS', 3^567 R. Edwards Damon Pithias (1571) Bija, 
A Villaine for his life, a Varlet died in Graine. *598 
Drayton Heroic. Ep. ix. 124 Greene, Scroope, and Bushy 
dye his fault in graine. X651-3 Jer. Taylor Serm. for 
Year 92 Our Reason is first stained , , with the Dye of our 
Kindred, and Countrey, and our Education puts it in grain, 
1670 Lassbls Voy. Italy 1 . 221 Its a Gentry dyed in grain, 
that is, its both witty and rich. 1731 Swift Sirephon 
4 Chloe 85 She, a goddess dy’d in grain, Was unsuscep- 
tible of stain. 1775 Burke Corr. (1844) H* 4 My American 
measures . . have a certain unity of colour which has stood 
wearingforupwardsof nine years. . .It is indeed dyed ingrain, 
C. Jn grain [short for dyed in grain ^ or a render- 
ing of F. en graine'], adjectival phrase = dyed scarlet 
or crimson, fast dyed; hence in figurative use, esp. 
with contemptuous epithets, as ass, fool, knave, 
rogue, etc.: Downright, by nature, pure and simple, 
genuine, thorough. Also as predicate, indelible, 
ineradicable, Ingrained, See also Ingrain a. 

C1386 Chaucer Sir Thopas 16 His rode is lyk scarlet in 
grayn. X441 Pol. Poems (Rolls) IL 208 Farewelle, velvet, 
and clothes in grayn. 153X in Weaver IFV//j(iS9o) 22 

Maud K._ mygowne off vyolett yn grayne. iz 1577 Lliso- 
gonus 1. iv. 17 (Brandi Quellen 434), Now by me, trwiye, 
thou art a knaue, an grane. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. ni. ii. 
108 Anti. That’s a fault that water will mend. Dro. No 
sir, 'txs in graine, Noahs flood could not do it. 1599 Mm- 
sheu Dial. Sp. ^ Eng, (1623) 34 Goto, make an end babler 
in graine, 1601 Shaks. Tzvel. N. i. v. 255 Vio. Excellently 
done, if God did all. OL Tis in graine sir, ’twill endure 
winde and weather. 1606 Choice, Chance, etc. (18S1) 3 
Here are conceits of diuerse colouns, some in graine and 
none but will bide the weather. i6it Cotgr. s.y. Game, 
Fol ci. la haulte game,zxi arrant foole. . ; an Asse in graine. 
16x3 Wither Motto, Nec Habeo (1633) 518 To maintain 
a habit for my Minde Of Truth in graine. c 1650 Roxb. 
Ballads (1886) I. 317 Then Drawer, go fill a Quart, and 
let it be Claret ingrain. «z66x Fuller Worthies 
IL 551 Some who properly may be termed knaves in grain. 
1698 Crowne Caligula ii. Dram, Wks. (1874) IV. 377 Princes 
are slaves in purple, slaves in grain. 17x9 D’Urfey Pills 
(1872) IV. 60 No Woman should deceive my Thought, With 
Colours not in Grain. X7S9 Sterne Tr. Shandy i. xxi, My 
father, as I told you, was a philosopher in grain. 1793 T. 

I Jefferson Writings (1859) IV. 5 Dumourier was known to 
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l>e a. scouiwlrel m grain. 1840 Gaklyle, Mise. IL 84 Being 
palpably a Turk in grain, his intents are wicked. x86a 
SaL XIV. 370/2 To paint himself as a saint in grain, 
Tinjt a sinner by accident. iS^^Keble IVilsan 

■xvii. 540 He was. an. antiquarian in grain, and delighted in 
exact observation. x886' R. "BoYiM lvi l'rans. New Skaks, 
Soe. 585 Massinger’s corrupt female natures are -in grain-. 
11 . Dye in general, esp. a fast dye ; colour, hue. 
Kow only 

1377 Langl. P, Pi. B. XVI. -59, Of o gretnesse, and grene of 

{ reyne thei [this thre pilesj semen, c 1394 P, Pi, Crede 230 
[is kyrtel of dene woijt .. Kyt was good y-now of ground, 
greyn for to beren. 1^7 M. Grove Peio^s ^ Hipp. (187S) 
loO' Ne to cha^e that' colour sad, for any other graine, 

. 1593 Deaytom in. 132 Beta, shall have the firstling 

of the Fold, Vea, though the Hornes were of die purest 

f old, i^kUd the 'fine 'Fleece, the richest purple Grairie. 163a 
f ILTON Penserosa 31. All in a robe of darkest grain. 1649 
G, Daniel Trmarck,fRick, U^ 9.6 To make his Course-spun 
beare a Graine Fitt for a finer Thred . 171a Addison Sptet. 
Ho. 41a f 4 In Birds we often s«« the. Mate determined 
in his Courtship by the single Grain or Tincture of a 
Feather. 1801 Southey TkaiaBa i» 22 The ebony . . With 
darkness feeds its boughs of raven grain. 1849 Lytton A'. 
.(ffrMwr n. Ixxxv, Cloth of comely grain. 

Jipi 1641 Miltom CA. Goftti. (1851) 132 By this is scene. . 
whcee ve-rtue is. of an unchangeable graine, and whose of 
a slight .wash. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. GovL Bng^. 1. xxxix. 
(3^739) ^ Then might that Penance be reduced to a Rant-om 
faccording to the grain of the offence), i66a H. Thurman 
in Wood Life 21 Oct. (O. H« S.) L 370 Sins of so deep 
a graine as of killing a king. 1783 J. I'rumbUll PPFingal 
II, (3795) 37 T’ evade^ these crimes of blackest grain. You 
prate of Liberty in vain, 

IIT. Granular texture. 

12 . A rougimess of surface, gi ving the appearance 
of * grains (sense 7) or small roundish bodies side 
by side. Hence in an engraving or drawing, a 
granular appearance produced by dots or lines. 

X390 Gower Cm/, HI. 27 He seeth her iront is large and 
pleine Withoute frounce of any greine. 1607 Topsell Ser- 
Pmts (1658) 791 The little Lizard, or Stellion starred in body 
grain [L. airiss{ellaistsccrrporeguiti£[, i&ts. Bacon TransL 
c&rt.Ps.Z The Compasse heauen, smooth witbont graine or 
fold, All set with Spangs of glitt’rin^ Stars vntold. 1646 Sir 
T, Browne Pseud, Mp.in. xxiii. 168 The tooth of a Morse or 
Sea-horse in the midst of the solider part containing actirdled 

S e. 17x3 Gay Trivia, i. 46 And Show’rs soon drench the 
et’s cockled Grain. x8xa R, K. in Examiner 25 May 
329/t We regret that the . .Artist does not dear out his cop|^ 
a httle better, so as to obviate a want of clearness of grain. 
i8ai Craig Lect. Draitdng vii 401 These cracks, . when bit 
in, form what is called the grain of tlie work. 

b. Fhoiogr, An appearance of mottling or granu- 
lation in a negative. 

Anthony* s Phoiogr, Buii. I IL 1 73 The former, owing 
to a certain amount of grain, are not adapted to malle good 
i^arp lantern plates. 

'IB, Spec. Of leather: a. The rough or wrinkled 
surface resulting from the growth of papillae. 

1607 Topsell Fonr-f. Beasts (1658) 527 They leave it [pig- 
skin} to the sadlers and to them that cover books —for whi^ 
cause it is much better then either sheep or goats skins, for 
it hath a deeper grain. i6ia Drayton Pdy^olb, xiv. 233 
The staple deepe and thiefce, through, to the very graine. 
1876 Schultz Leather Manuf. 19 The grain must be fully 
pr»erved. 

b. = grain-side (see 19 below). 
xE^x Mayhew Land. Labour I. 443 The skin is ‘split’*. . 
That known as the * grain ’ (the part to which the fleece of 
the animal is attached) is very thin. 1885 Harpers Mag. 
S76/S Gnuns and splits together are again * pin-wheded 

c. A similar surface produced artificially. 

1530 [see Grain 0.1 6]. 18^ A. Loveix tr. Thevenofs 
Trav. II. 34 These [little dents}.. make that grane which 
we see in Chamn. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 769 A grain is 
formed upon me flesh Side with the roughened lead plate 
or grainer of the curriers. 1879 Casseiis Techn. Educ. IV. 
88 The grain is made by passing a ball of boxwood, with 
grooves in it, over the skm many tiroes. Ibid.^ Skins .. 
marked with a handsome full grain of considerable size. 

’ 14 . Tke texture of any substance ; the arrange- 
ment and size of its constituent particles, appearing 
in an exposed surface or in a cross-cut or fracture : 

a. in flesh or skin. 

c x6oo Grohiands Nupiialls Prol. {Bodi. MS, 30, foL 13 a), 
Such as neTe swathed their feete m socks, forfeare of the 
graine of their owne bodies. 1634 Milton Camus 750 Coarse 
complexions. And cheeks of sorry grain. X697 Dampier Voy. 
(1698) I. iv. 91 The lean Flesh is black, and of a course grain. 
1747 Mrs. GLASSEf.W-ivr^'xxi. 162 The hen [of the pheasant], 
if young, has smooth Legs, and her Flesh of a curious Grain. 
Tprsr-’jt H. Walpole Vertnds Anecd. Paint (1786) IV. 51 
The head of an old woman . . in which the grain of tne skin, the 
hairs [etc.] were represented with the most exact minuteness. 
1823 J. Badcock Dom. Amusem. 68 Dark persons observed 
to have .skin of a finer grain than fair persons. 1840 Dickens 
Oid^ C. Shop iii, His hands, which were of a rough coarse 
grain, were very dirty. 

b. in wood (cf. sense 15). 

^1640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeieys (1S83) L 161 My selfe 
havinge. .told theire [Oakes’] ages, .by the graine.. made in 
a circle in every kind of tree by the yearly aswsent and con- 
sojidatiqn of the sapp. 1664 Evelyn ( 1679) 17 The 
Timber is far better, and of a finer grain, which grows upon 
the Mountains 1672-3 QTS.v.'fr Anai. Piants iv. iv. § 3 
(i68a) 153 Giving the Leaf, a-s, it were, a different Grain. 
X7aS Pope Odyss. v. 302 The clouded olive’s easy grain. 
x8rs J. S.MITH Panorama Set, 4 * Art I. 91 Mahc^any., 
grown on rocks is the . . cIo.sest in the grain, 

c. in stone, metal, etc. 

»7c^ Moxoh Meeh. Exerc 57 The English-steel . , breaks 
Fiery, with somewhat a course Grtiin. 1793 Smeaton Edy. 
statu L. § 2x8 note^ A large flat stone, of a close grain. x83a 


G. R. Porter Poreeikm «| Gi. I ix The grain in both the 
Chinese and Saxon pieces appeared compact, smooth, and 
sliinine; while that of the French ware was less close, .and 
it.s gram re.sembled .sugar. 1878 Huxlp;y Pkysiogr. 22 Close 
in grain as the rock may appear to the ej^e. 

d. Soap-making. (See quo!. 1885.) 

18&J. A. Watt Soap-making vi. 59 When a sample of the 
paste, after being allowed to cool, is firm and sol^d, and ex- 
hibits a good grain or * feather ' when cut, the .soap is finished. 
1885 W. L. Carpenter Manuf. Soap Candies i. 12 The 
appearances known as “ gi ain * or ‘ strike ’ in a hard soap, 
and ‘ fig ’ in a soft soap, are due to the crystalline character 
of soap. 

e. comr. Internal substance. 

X579 Spenser Skeph. Cat Feb, 203 The Axes edge did oft 
turne againe, As halfe vnwilling to cut the graine. x6oo 
IIakluyt Foy, (iSio) III, 237 The graine of the bone is 
somewhat more yellow than the Ivorie. 1622 Drayton 
Poly-olb. xxvi, 255 The lustie Salmon . , Whose graine doth 
ri.se in flakes, with fatne.sse interlarded. 1873 Spon Work- 
shop Receipts Ser. i. 362/1 The middle 01 the Made [of 
whalebone}: is of a looser texture than the re.st, and is called 
the grain, being composed of coarse, bristly hairs. 

Jig. ax6z7 Hayward Edw. Ft {1630) 82 They Iiued..as 
brothers glued together but not vnited in graine. 

16 . The longitudinal arrangement of fibres or 
particles, in lines or veins more or less parallel 
along which the material is more easily cloven or 
cut than in any other direction : &. in wood, pro- 
ducing often the effect of a pattern. Grain ttpset ; 
PTaut. (see quot. 1867). 

1565 Cooper Thesaurus, Fndatim crispse snensx. Plin. 
Tables hauynge grayne lyke wanes of water. 1606 Shaks, 
Tr, 4- Cr. t. iii. 8. 1674 tr. ScheJfePs Lapland 47 When 
the grain of the wood, running from the bottom to the top 
of the tree, winds it self from the right band to the left. 
r7O3Mox0N MecA Exerc, 68 The Grain of the Wood lying 
along the length of the Bench. x8ox Knight in Phil, Trans. 
XCI. 344 There is ..in every kind of wood, wluit workmen 
call its grain, consisting of two kinds, the false or bastard, 
and the true or silver grain. xEzg J. Nicholson Operat, 
Mechanic 599 Having the grain of the wood to run in the 
same direction with the rail. 1834 Mrs. Somerville C<7««rc/. 
Phys. Sci. xvi. (1849) 150 The facility with which the vibra- 
tions of sound are transmitted along the grain of a log of 
wood is well known. 1865 Dickens Mnt. Fr. i. vi. The 
light shone full upon the grain of certain panels. 1867 
Smyth Sailord Word-bk.y Grain upset when a mast suffers 
by buccles, it is said to have the grain upset. 

b. in fiesh, 

X591 A, W. Bk. Cookrye aob. Take Venison and cut it 
as the graine goeth. 

c. in coal, stone, etc.: Lamination; stratifica- 
tion ; plane of cleavage. 

X664 Power Exp. Philos, m. 169 Those Maguetical Atoms 
that strike . . through the Body of every petty Ixjudstone, 
accordingly as they are best received by the Grain or Bait 
of the said Stone 1703 T. N. City <5* C. Purchaser 254 Com- 
mon Stones have a cleaving Grain, (as they lie in the Quarry,) 
and a breaking one? the first . . runs parallel with the Horizon; 
the other is perpendicular to it. X793 Smeaton Edystone L. 
194 The grain of the laminated moorstone.. being nearly 
parallel thereto. X830 H ekschel .Study Nad, Phil. 3 1 Rock- 
crystal and Iceland s|)ar.,have a grain which glass has not. 
x84a-7'6 Gwilt Archit. Gloss,. Graiuy in wood or stone, is 
the line of direction in which either may be .split trans- 
versely. x86o J. PRESTWICH in Phit. Trans. CL. 295 As the 
gun-flint rnakers observe, ‘ flint has no grain *. It has not in 
fact the slightest cleavage. xl^7 W. w. Smyth CoaGir Coal- 
mining 145 Banks are. .worked across the grain of the coal. 
x88x Raymond Mining Gloss., Grain, of coal, the lines of 
structure or parting parallel with the main gangways. 

16 . Jig. (from senses 14 and 15). Quality, nature, 
temper ; inclination, tendency, 

(In first quot. other semes are possible: c£ 3c and txjigi^ 
X64X Milton Prel. Spisc, (1851) 80 All men would have 
readily seen what gram the testimony had bin of. 1664 
Dryden Rwal Ladies Ded,, To work and bend their stub- 
born Minds, which go not all after the same Grain, a 1677 
Barrow Sertn. Wk.s. 1716 III. X59 Crossing the Grain of our 
Nature and Desires. <*1713 Burnet Own Time (1766) I. 
148 I'he king ought to govern them according to the grain 
of their own inclinations. 1786 liaPst Rig 6x The master 
hardly can restrain Their thrawart humour and cross grain. 
1866 Alger Solit, Nat. Man iv. 329 He was separated 
from ord tnary persons in grain and habits. 1876 Geo. PIuot 
Dan. Der. n. xvi. 129 Hatred of innocent human obstacles 
was a form of moral stupidity not in Deronda’s grain. 

Pall 3 f all G. ii Sept. 3/t Mr. Broadhurst is a representative 
English workman of the best grain. 

b. Pbr. Against (also, contrary id) the grain ; 
contrary to one's cHspositioa or inclmation ; esp. 
in to go against the grain. 

1(^0 Hubbert Pill Formality 65 O this goes again.st the 
grain, this cannot be indured. a Osborn Characters, 
etc. <1673) 630 To whom in all things you are bound to 
obey, though contrary to the grain of P^dence it self. i6ox- 
X70X Norris Ideal World 11. xil {1704) 5x4 That which 
seems .. more against the grain of common prejudice. 
1694 Dryden Love Triumph, v. Wks. (1884) VI IL 

f 6» It goes again-Sit the grain to give it them. 1778 

1 . LaurensJh Sparks Corr. Amer, Rev, (1853) 1 1 , 119 Such 
provision will he against the grain of the people. i8Si^ 
Scott yml. 12 July, I have dawdled and written letters 
sorely against the gmn all day* 183* Tennyson ^'Lotm 
aa Cut Pin^adice agamst the gmin, x86x 
Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. xliv. (*889) 421, I followed 
your advice at last, though it went against the grain 
uncommonly. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. a) III. 91 The mind 
.. unlike the body, must not be made to work against the 
grain. xW Btubb® Lect. Study Mist. Pref. s The lectorai 
were written under the pressure of statutory compulsion, 
and against the grain. 

17 . pL A preparation tiscri in * graining* leather: 
« Geainie^ I a. (In reasat Diets*) 


V. attrih. and. Comb, 

18 . General relations: a. simple attrib., as (senses) 
gram-bm.-carty-cmmtry, -crop, -department, -farm, 
feid, food, -merchant, ’mill, -port, -sa£k\ (sense 
jJG) grain-tub gram-%o&ighii 
\o c) grain’ dyer, dyeing \ (sense 1 5') 
ways aciv. b. objective, as (sen.«e grain- divider, 

-dryer, -eating, -rubber, -separator ; gt'ain-ca 7 mying 
vbl. sb. ; grain- grotoing ■ ppl, adjs. e 

instrumental, as (.sense 3) grain fed, -laden adjs. 

X89* Pail Flail G. g May 7/1 Tlie Russian ^grain-carrying 
trade. X709 Brit, Apollo II. No. 70. 3/1 A plain Cart, By 
Wights ycteped c.'iU’d a *Grain-Cart X799 J. 1 ^.obeutson 
A^ric. Perth &nd barley were consequently poured 

down from the Highlan(l.s of Perthshire in great quantities 
tovifards those provinces of the county that are called 
*grain-countries.^ x8zz J. Laing Foy. Spitsbergen 34 The 
*grain crop consists of a .small kind of black or grey oats, 
and a species of barley. x8co Asiat. Ann. Reg. IV. 56/2 
The *grain department was piacefl under his charge. 1893 
yrnl R. Agric. .Soc. Dec. 716 The *grain dividers are 
secured to the steel frannng in a very sui.-stantial manner. 
1884 Cassells Fam. Mag. Feb. 189/1 Large *grain-di-yers. . 
weighing from three to_ four tons each, xygr Hamilton 
Berthoilet's Dyei?tgi.n.iv. 1 . 192 , 1 wish that the distino- 
tion between ^grain and other dj'ers wa.s alioiisbed. X714 
Mandeville Fab. Bees <1733: U._ 153 In some of these 
arts, especially *grain or scarlet-dying, there are processes 
really astonishing. 1842 A. Combe Physiol. Digestion 
(ed. 4) 68 'I'lie granivorotis or *grain-eating birds. 1799 

J, Robertson Agric. Perth In *grain-farms. .the body 
of the soil must lie meliorated before it can be rendered 
productive. <7x804 Mrs. .'-mqiwofro IJ/e xvii. (1847) 289 
A ■‘grain-fed sln-ep had been killed in the morning, xSit- 
18 CoBBETT Resid. Amer. (1822) 96 My hay-fields and 
*grain-fields. 1872 W. R. Greg Enigmas ii. 83 The average 
yield of the splendid ’^^grain-growing provinces in America. 
xSsa C. W. HIoskins} Talpa 112 A '‘grain-laden Dutchman 
clearing out of harbour. 1838 Leti. fr. Madras {1843) 225 
I he ^grain-merchants want to hoard it. 1891 7 yjw« 260 ct. 
4/4 From . . the Pacific *grain port.s . . duirtering has been 
almo.st at a standstill. 1893 GtfXTER bliss Dhddends 187 
Great *grain-raising plains. xS^ yrnl. Derlysk.Anhmok 
Soc. XL 40 Found a,sstH.‘iated with . .^grain-rubbers. 1SS3 
E, iNGEKJiOLL in Harper's Flag. June 75^2 It is fed down 
into the *grain separators . . which sift out the chaff. 1661 

K. W. Conf. Ckarac. (1860) 63 'I'hey' are resolved to, .chock 
and stifle it in the^gramtuh of resistance. xSii Self In- 
structor 510 Holding it '^grainways to the light. 1706 
IbiiLUPS sea. Kersey; js.r/., A ^(irain-weight of Gold-Bullion 
is worth two Pence. x86a H. Spencer First Ppinc. n. vi 
§ 61 (1875) i|(2 The portion of metal called a grain-weight. 

19 . Special comb.; gririii-bag, lit, a bag for 
holding corn ; humorously, a corn-dealer; grain- 
block, an over-accmnulation of grain from the 
lack of transport ; grain -colour, (<2) scarlet dye; 
{f) a fast colour ; also a cloth d)'ed with this ; 
grain-cradle sh. 7 (Knight Bui. Meek, 

1875) ; grain-cut a. i^SkipbuiMing),, of timber, 
cut athwart the grain (see quot.); grain-founder 
^ gram-siek ; grain-gold, t C^) gold dust ; (^ ' gold 
formed into grains by heat after ‘ parting *; grain- 
intoxication, tliat arising from the use of musty 
grain ; grain -leather, leather diessed with the 
* gram-side* outmards ; grain-moth, a moth (esp. 
Timm granella) whose larva? devour grain in store- 
houses ; grain-poisoning, see grain-inioxicaiion ; 
grain-process, a process in photographic engrav- 
ing in which a granular texture is given to the 
plate; grain-sick, a disease in cattle, consisting 
of an excessive distension of the ramen with food ; 
grain-side, the side of a skin on which the hair 
grew, opposed to Jlesh-side ; grain-soap, -stone 
(sc'e quots,) ; grain tin (see Tin) ; grain-tree 
Pier., an imaginary plant bearing kernies grains 
(see quot) ; grain-weevil, a small weevil which 
injures stored rain ; grain-whisky (see quot>. 

xSgu R, Kipling in Forin. Res*. XLVIL 171 A non of some 
*gvai»-l»g sat with me at meat, X899 Academy jt Feb. 
184/1 Blankets, grwn«baKS» and all-wool coats were woven 
everywhere. x^x PaHjMail G. tx Nov. 6/3 It will be 
impossible to avoid a *gndn block this year. 1633 Sherwood 
S.V., *Graine-coI<mr, or in graine, teimi m grajn, X&47 S. 
Ci-ARKE LmMng Cumc 1 16571 *5 "f rue grate is noi_ like a 
slight staine, but a durable die, and grain-colour which can 
never be washed out. X709 Lmd, Gas. No, 4540/6 I’he best 
broad Italian colour'd Mantua's at 6s. iyi, per Yard, and 
grain Colours in proportion. X778 Eng. Gmetteer (ed. a) 
8.V, Stroud, Famous far dying scarlet broad doth, and for 
all other grain colours. xIjIo^Bbdotrwick AWc. 
*Gram-cui, is when a timber k fori»d from a straight piece 
of wood,, so tlmt the direction of the fibre does not follow 
the curve of the *890 Biixiwcs Nat, Med. Diet., 

^Gmmfmmier or Crmn-sick. X69S Woodward Nat. Hist. 
Marik iv, aaa 'Tis by this means [Rain} chiefly that the 
■*Gmn-GoId, upon all the Golden Coast . . in Guinea, is dis- 
played. x®»5 J. Nicholson Gperat Meckmic 766 It [the 
parted gold after being made red-hotj is then called Grain 
Gold. x8p7 AlBuifs Sysi. bled. 11 . 792 Rare.. are the 
intoxicatiow in our own country. X858 Simmonds 
Diet. Trade, ^GraiM-leathef”, a name for dressed horse- 
hides. tMs Watt Leather Manuf. xxvii. ^41 ^Leather 
which haii to he blackened on the flesh side is differently 
treated to graiii leather* x8« Cyci. Agric. led. Morton) 
H. 989 Tiftm rmmlia (the mtle *Grato or Corn Moth). 

Allbmtfs^fst. Mfmi* O. 79a lliereare three well-known 
modes of \mm poisoning. *890 W. J. Gorton Foundry 
xi. 2x5 Tha'C sure other *gmm processes liesides this one 
1834 W.fmATT Cmitle 436 The disease i» recognked in 
tovro-dames by the name of ^graimskk; in some rorts of 
the country it i« ta*®ed mmo-mumA x8;48 Rural Cyd IL 
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486 In mild cases of grainsicfe. i%S Simmonds Dkf. Trade 
S.V. Grain-kather^ Goat, seal, and other skins, blacked on 
the *grain side for women’s shoes, &c. 1884 Watt Soap- 
making II If the plastic soap be now removed and cooled 
while the solution ispi-essed out, it will have become so solid 
as scarcely to receive an impression from the linger. In this 
condition it is called *grain soap. iys6 P. Browne Jamaica 
^o*Grain-stone^ the stones of this kind are easily known by 
their hardness and granulated appearance. 1780 Edmondson 
Heraldry IL Gloss., * Grain-tree. sprigs of this tree 

vert, fructed gu. is the crest of the Dyers' Company. 1848 
Rm'al CycL W. *Grtiin.zme%ytL Calmidra,. 1887 
Daily News 27 Sept. ^3 ^ Grain whisky, Le. made of barley 
in the grain stage, and not of malt. 

Gram Forms: 4-5 greynfe, 4-6 

grans, 4-*7 grayn( 0 , 6-7 grain©, 7 grein, 7- | 
grain. Also 9 sense 5 b) grains©, [ad. 
ON. grdn division, distinction, branch (Da. grem^ 
Sw. grm branch).] 

f 1 . //. The fork of the body, the lower limbs. 
<3:1300 Cursor M. 7440 O bodi gret, O' gran is lang. 1306 
Kai. Skeph, 100 Libra fgouerneth] the nauyll, the graynes, 
the partyes vnder the haunches. 1612 Drayton Foly-otb. 
i. 12 Then Gorin up doth take The Giant twixt the grayns. 

2 . A botigh or branch. Also, the fork between 
two boughs. Obs. exc. dial, 

1501 Douglas Pal. Hon, i. 26 Not throw the soyl hot 
muskane treis sproutit .. Moch, all waist, widderit, with 
granis moutit. 1513 — ,^neis iv. viii. 73 The .souchand bir 
quisland amang the granis 1397-8 Bp. Hall Defiance 
to Ereuie 5 Ye prouder pines Whose .swelling graines are 
|etc.]. 1633 — Hard Texts 113 His head was caught fast 
within the graines of a spreading oke. 1632 Gaule Magas- 
trom. sisThe Ifaulconercliming up to fetch down his Hawke, 
a grayne of a branch got hold of his neck, and there he hung. 
a 1700 Ballad in W. McDowall Hist. Dnnifries v. (1873) 63 
Five [men] he hang*d upon a grain. ^ 1821 Clare Vill, 
Minstr. 1 . 75 While, underneath their mingling grains, The 
river silver’d down the plains. 1853 Atkinsojh Danby, Grain, 

. .the branch of a tree. 

fig * 5*^3 D0UGI.AS dCneisx. Prol. 65 Thocht thir personis 
[of the Trinity] be seuerall in thre granis. 1595 Dalrymple 
tr. LeslHs Hist. Scot. ir. 418 Amr he cuttit of bad and 
snedit al the branches and graines of hLs superstitione. 

3 . “f a. Art arm (of the sea) ; a branch or * fork ’ 
(of a stream). Obs. b. A valley branching out of 
another, dial, (Cf. Hope sb."^) 

a. <*1400-30 Alexander 2451 A grayne of j?e grete see 
bairn aboute glidis. 1533 Bellenden Livy 1.1822) v. 420 
Divide it first with sm^I granis and burnis. 

b. 1542 Neamninster Cartul. (Surtees) Introd. 18 Such as 
snhabyte in one of those hoopes, valyes, or graynes. 1813 
Hogg Queen's Wake (1871) 56 .Astonished mid^ his open grain 
[the kind] sees round him pour the sudden rain. 1897 Mary 
Bryce Metru % Veitch IL 51 Resisting the appeal of ‘ grain ' 
and * hope ’ to sit in the narrow room. 

1 4 . ? The blade of a weapon. Obs. 

X3. . K. AUs. 6537 Theo horn [of a rhinocero.s) is scharp 
as a sweord, Bothe by the greyw and at ord. 13 . . Gaw. ^ 
Gr. Knt. 21 1 A spetos spar fie .. l>e hede of an eln5erde he 
large lenkh® hade, )?e grayn al of grene stele & of golde 
kewen, he bit burnyst bryst. 

6, One of the prongs of a fork. Obs. exc. dial, 

1486 Nottingham Rec. HI. 242 A holes with iij. greynes 
to drawe vp stones out of the water. 16061 Holland 
Sueton. 147 With three graines like an ele speare. 1641 
Hinde J. Bruen xlvL 147 The two greins of the pikell ran 
on both sides of kis leg, and hurt him not. 1681 Chetkam 
AngleFs Vade-m. i §■ 3 (1689} 3 A Stick of Has!e,_ which 
hath two grains, or is forked 1861 JrnL R. Agric. Soc. 
XXII. n. 303 A fork with three grains or prongis. 1864 
Atkinson Stanion Grange 220, I cut a stick wiv tweea 
grains. Two grains? What are they ? What you quality 
wad call a fork. 

Comb. 1(^4 -91 'Rm S. AT. C. Words, Gram-stafil, a 
quarter-staff with a pair of short tines at the end, which they 
call grains. 

b. //. (commonly construed as sing . ; formerly 
also %'^tgramsi) : A fish-spear or harpoon with 
two or more ‘ grains* or prongs. 

x8is M. G. Lewis Jml. W. bid. (1834) 43 The five-pronged 
grainse, which arms his hands, Your scales is doomed to 
gore. 1831 Chambers' Papers far People No. 52. 7 The 
sailmaker. .personated Neptune. .and.. flourished a three- 
pronged grainse. 1863 Wilcocks Sea- Fisherman 137 The 
insti-ument known as the grains consists of five harpoons in 
one. .attached to a stiff light ashen staff with a ball of lead 
at the top- 1882 Worcester Exhib. Cafal. iii. 55 Harpoons 
and shifting grains for whale fishing. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. 
Caial. 195 Eel spears, porpoise and dolphin grains. 

Chrabin. Also 4, 6 greine, greyne, 

6 grarin©, grayne. [f. Gbain 
1 1 . intr. To produce grain ; to yield fruit Of 
corn : To form its grains. Obs, 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 155 The loud began to greine, 
Which whilom hadde be bareine. 1598 Florio, Ingranel- 
lare, to growe to comes or little graines, to graine. 1604 
E. GCrimstone] D* Acosta's Hist. Indies vii, ix. 519 Much 
Mays (which is their come) already grained, and in the eare. 
fig. 1390 Gower Cootf IL 38^ It floureth but it shall not 
greine Unto the fruit of rightwisnesse. 

fb. passim. To spring (from a seed). Ohs. 
1387^ T. UsK Test. Love il iii. 124 Al mortal folk of one 
sede arn greyned. 

2 . a. trans. To cause (sea-water) to deposit 
grains (of salt), b. To form (sugar, tin, etc.) into 
grains, c. intr, for rejl. Of salt, etc. : To form 
into grains. 

1706 Phil. Trans. XXV. 2265 The Sea-Water being in 
hot Countries grained in Pans called Salt-Marshes. 1748 
Ibid. XLV. 363 To make the Salt grain better, or more 
quickly form into Chrystals. Ann. Reg. 94 The sugar 
of this tree was capable of being grained. 1791 Hamilton 


Berihollef s Dyeing i. in- i. 1 . 236 The tin should he grained 1 
by melting it, and pouring it into agitated water. ! 

3 . Brewing, trans. To free from grain ; separate I 
the grain from. 1882 [see Graining 

4 . To dye in grain (see Gbain shf 10 c). 

1530 Palsgr. 574/1 A man may grayne a clothe what 
colour so ever it be dyed in. 1338 Elyot Diet., Ciyccum, 
grayne wherwith doth and silfce is grayned. 1862 O’Neill 
Diet. Calico Printing ^ Dyeing .s.v. Kermes, Colours dyed 
with them [Kermes] were said to be grained, or engrained, 
fig. 1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. g Persons lightly 
dipt, not grain'd in generous honesty, are but pale in good- 
ness, and faint hued in integrity. Sunday Sell. World 

June 199/1 The.se vices were not merely grained into the j 
life of tlie common people. 

5 . To give a granular surface to. (Cf. Geain 
12, and GbaixerI 3.) 

1888 Daily Nezos i June 6/5 For drawing in what I.s 
termed the chalk manner the stone is first * grained * by 
being rubbed against a similar stone, with a little fine white 
sand between the two. 1891 [see Grainer * 3}. 

6. Leather- dressing, a. To remove the hair from 
(skins), b. To soltcn or raise the grain of (leather, 
etc.). (Cf. Grain sb.^ 13.) 

i«o Palsgr. 574/1 , 1 grayne ledder, I make it by tannyng 
crafte to have a grayne,^!? besanne. 1841 Catlin N. Anter. 
ind. (1844) II. xliL 64 The women are drying meat, and 
‘graining ’ buffalo robes. 1849 Ruxton Life Far West 15 
Than whom no more. . expert trapper ever . , grained a beaver- 
sJtin. 1896 Daily News 6 Nov. 2/3 A Leather Finisher grain- 
ing and setting a skin. 

7 . To paint in imitation of the ‘grain* of valu- 
able woods or of marble. Also absol. 

1798 [see Grained ppL a. i]. 1827 Whiitoce Paint. <y Glaz. 
Guide ii. 25 Spread the megilp over one panel at a time, and 
^rain that completely before proceeding to another, 1876 
r. Hardy Etkelberta {1890) 100, I can. .grain in every kind 
of wood. 1877 Paperkanger, Painter, Grainer, etc. 1 12 Care 
should be taken in graining maple, not to put too much 
colour on. 

t Grain, Obs. rare-‘K [f. Grain rejl. 
To branch ; to divide. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 56 The hairs do grain and 
fork themselves (when grown too long). 

Grain, variant of Grane v. dial., to throttle. 
Grainage (grx^-ned^). [£ Grain xAi + *age.] 

1 1 . Crop of grain. Obs.~'^ 

x6io W. Folkingham Art of Sursrey t. x. 26 We could 
plau.sibly approoue the light and easie I'illage and rich 
Graynage, by Winterton in Norfolke, 

2 . farriery. Mangy tumors which sometimes 
form on the legs of horses. 1847 in Craig. 

Grainage, mod. spelling of Cranage Hisi, 
Grainary,, obs. form of Granary. 

Grained (gr<?h(i), ppL a.^ £f. Grain w.i + 

-ED^.J In senses of the vbv 
L l 5 yed in grain. 

£‘X<too Beryn 3065 Beryn & these roraeyns were com in 
good array as my^t be made of woll & of colour gi eynyd. 
1:455 ‘ 5 'c. Acts Jas. II (1814) II. 43/2 All Erlis sail vse 
mantilles of brown granyt opyn befor. 1488-9 Act 4 Hen. 
VH, c. 8 WoIIen Cloth of the fynest making scai'let grayned. 
1534 in Weaver Wells Wills (1890) 203 To my brother 
W m. Trotte my grayned gowne. *577-87 H olinshed Scot. 
Chron. (r8o6t L 2 The most costlie skarlets, pliant gloves 
and manie other grained and delicate clothes. 

Shaks. Ham. in. iv. 90 ITnou turn’st mine eyes 
into my verysoule. And there I see such blacke and grained 
spots, As will not leaue their Tinct. 

2 . Formed into grains. 

1800 tr. Lagrange*s Ckem. II. 43 For thm purpose, put 
grained zinc into a raatrasi,. 1856 Olmsted Slave States 
673 Sugar in a pure crystallized or grained state. 1867 
Smyth Smiods Word-bk., Gramed-powder, that corned or 
reduced into grains from the cakes, and distinguished from 
mealed powder, as employed in certain preparations. 

3 . Of leather (see Grain 6), 

1714 Fr. Bk. ^ Rates Zz Skins, .(fram’d per Piece 00 08. 
1807 P. Gass yrw/. 32 Captain Lewis gave them a grained 
deer skin to stretch over a half keg for a drum, 1880 Print. 
Trades fml. xxxi. n Imitation Russia grained leather, 

4 . Painted to imitate the ‘grain* of wood or 
the markings of marble. 

1798 Taylor Bmldeds Price Bk. in Arckit. Pubh Soc. 
Diet., Mahogany grained. *871 Amer. EncycL Printing{<tbL 
Rmgwalt)/rm/w<a?, colored in imitation of the grain of woods, 
marbles, etc., as in the ornamentation of marbled papers. 
Grained ("grifhid), ///. afi [f. Grain jAI -f 
-epA] Having a grain or grains. 

1 . Having grains, seeds, or particles. Obs. exc. in 
parasynthetic derivatives, as large-, small-grained. 

16x1 CoTGR., Grenu, grained, full of ^ain^ of seed, of 
graines. 1721-1800 in Bailev. 1733, J. Tull Horse-heing 
Husbandry 164 SraaU-girain’d Wheat. 

2 . Of wood, stone, leather, fiesh, etc. : Having a 
grain, or granular structure or surface (see Grain 
sbX, senses 1 2-1 5). Often in parasynthetic deri- 
vatives, as catsrse-, j^ne~, smeath-graimd. (Cf. also 
Cross-grained.) 

a 1529 Skelton E. Rummyng 32 Her skynne lose and 
slacke, Grained [w. r. Greuy ned] lyke a sacke. 1338 Lelan d 
///«. VII. 87 In it be a great Nombar of very fayre and fine 
greynyd Okes apt to sele Howses. 1597 A. M. Guillemeatls 
Fr. Ckirurg. 54/1 The fleshe verye rubicund and grayned 
as we woulde desire. 163a Sherwood, Grained wood, madre, 
madriir. 1634 Peacham Genii. Exerc. l iv. 15 Hiey are 
more blew and finer grained then the other coales.^ 1799 Kir- 
wan Geol. Ess. 14S All the houses of Malta are built of a fine 
grained limestone. 1822-^ Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 464 
Tlxe corium. .presented the same grained appearance that is 


observable In a section of the hides of the larger quadrupeds. 
1847 Smeaton Buildeds Man. 137 Passages are usually 
painted, if some handsome grained wood be not introduced. 
1885 W, L, Carpenter Soap Candles vi. 161 To produce 
a grained .soft-soap it is esssential to u.se pure potash lye. 
1890 W. J. Gordon Foundry xi, 216 There is one [grain 
process] in which a grained glass is u.sed. 

S. JBot. Having tubercles, as the segments of the 
flowers of the 

1818 Withering i&ri'/. Plants (ed. 6) IV. 7 Lichen grani- 
forsnis. Tubercles black . . granulated Grained Lichen. 
1829 Loudon EncycL Plants 293 Rumex Patientia. 
cordate entire : one grained. 

Gramed(gr^hid),/)//. tz .3 '^ovi diaL [f. Grain 
sb.'^ -F Ei>=^.] Having tines or prongs ; forked. 
Also two-, three grained. 

1513 Dougla.s Hi mis m. iv. 42 With treis cloi.s bilappit 
rou d about. And thik harsk granit pikis .standand out. 
1323 Fitzherb. Husb. § 4r An hole bored in the horde 
with an augur, and tbeiin a grayned staffe of two fote 
longe. 1397 Shaks. Lover's CmnpL x, So slides he downe 
vppon his greyned bat. 1613-^14 A. A’ <?<*. IL 37 A 

man presented for an assault with a two graned staff. 1844 
J. Tomlin Mission, yrnls. 240 A hoe, a three grained fork 
intended as a sort of hand hairow. 1878 Cumbld. Gloss., 
forked ; divided. 

t Graiael, Obs, rare^K [variant of Gab- 
NEL, Gienel.] a granary. 

1384 Hudson Du Barf as' ftedifh i. (1611) 13 Their sick 
and old at home do keep the skore And ouer grainels 
great they take the charge. 

Grainer 1 (gi^^qiai). [l Grain -f -EEh] 
One who or that which grains. 

1 . Leather-dressing, a. (See quots. and cf. Bate 

b. A tool either for taking oflf the hair of 
skins, or for producing the appearance of ‘grain*. 

a. 1S13 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. (18.14) 237 The con- 
tents of the grainer,, as the pit is called in which soft 
skins are prepai-ed by dung, must form a very useful 
manure. 1852 Morfit Tanning Currying 350 This 
alkaline lye consists of water impregnated with pigeon’s or 
hen’s dung, and is technically termed a grainer, or bate. 

1895 E. Afigliati Gloss., Grainer, a vat used in tanning — 
in the second operation, 

b. 1839 [see Grain sb.^ 13 c]. 1832 Morfit Tanning d* 
Currying 384 When nearly dry, tlie lustre is given with a 
finely grooved pummel, or grainer, passed over in both 
directions. 

2 . Salt-makhig. (See quot. ; cf. Grain 2 ' .1 2 c.) 

1880 Lihr. Univ, Knowl. XIII. 77 The liquid is drawn 
into other vats called ‘grainers'.. fin which] the salt forms 
very rapidly. 1884 Knight Diet. Meek. SuppL 77S/2. 

3 . (ike quot. and cf. (jRain vX 5,) 

*891 Labotir Commission Gloss.j Grainers, men in the 
printing industry who grain stone wTth sand for artists doing 
what is called * chalk work 

4 . A house-painter’s grainiiig-tool. 

1838 in Simmon Ds D/czf. 7 and in later Diets. 

5 . One who paints in imitation of the grain of 
wood or the markings of marble. 

1837 Whittock Bk. Trades (1842) 356 The Grainer, who 
admirably imitates the grains of woods, marbles, etc. 18S7 
Paperkanger, Pamier, Grainer, etc. 105 Graining is the iini- 
talio>n,strictIy .speaking,of woods, although the term^grainer* 
is often used .. to .sip:nify a painter of marbles as well as 
of woods. 1891 Daily News 21 Jan. 3/8 A sign writer and 
grainer. 

Grainer (gr^^'nai). [f. *grain vb. (f. Grain 
sb:^'. cf. Graining vM. 2) -f -er h] One who 
uses a pronged fish-spear. 

i 1894 Outing XXIV. 56/1 Many grainers wore long 
rubber waders. 

Grainer, variant of Graner Ohs. 

Grainery, variant of Granary. 

Grainger, obs, form of Granger. 

Graining "uhl. sbf [f. Grain + 

-lngL] 

1 . The action of Grain in various senses. 

1823 P. NicHOLSf)N Pract, Builder ^zj Graining is the Imi- 
tating, by means of painting, various kinds of rare woods 
. . and likewise various species of marble. 1837 Whit- 
tock Bk. Trades (1842) 409 [Soap-boiling] This agitation 
indeed, is found so mainly conducive to the required ^7'<a:zV#- 
iug, as the workmen call tlie required coagulation. 1882 tr. 
Ihaiisinfs Beer iv. 198 The graining of wort from wdieat 
is difficult on account of the tenacious layer of grains. 1^4 
Karris Techn. Fire Insur. Comm,,^ Graining, a tanning 
process, in which the skins are placed in an alkaline solution. 

b. cinsisl-concr. The result of this acEion, esp. in 
house-painting. In quot, 1856== Grain sb.'L 14 b. 

1834 West Ind. Sk. Bk. II. 3 No graining, and painting, 
and lettering, to engage the atten tion of the passer by. xSed 
R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. vi. viii. a6g, I remember the 
; very graining of the wood, of his lance,, Pali Mall G. 

5 OcL 2/2 To whom the lie of the .stmta in a quarry-cliff 
, says no more than the combed graining on a deal door. 

1896 R. Kipling Seven Seas 73 Bone-bleached my decks, 

I wind-scoured to the graining. 

2 . Coinage, f a. A ring of grain-like protuber- 
ances on the face of a coin close to its edge ( - F. 
grbnefis).. Obs. b. A ring of fine concave grooves 

! round the edge of a coin ; — Milling. 

I 1,664 Evelyn tr. Frearts Arehit. Ep. Ded. 15 Its ju-st 
and equal rotmdrtess, the Grenetis or graining which is 
about it [etc.]. 2691; Locke Money Wks. 1727 H 96 The 
1 Engines which.. mark the Edges.. with a Graining, are 
: wrought secretly. 1726 Leake Hist. Acc. Eng. Money 
\ log lliosc [coins] with the Graining or Letters upon the 
i Edge. 1752 Louthian Form of Process (ed. 2) ^^z Mark- 
' ing Money round the Edges, with Letters cr Grainings. 

; 1887 Roy. Proclanu in Standard 18 May 3/2 Every Six- 
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pence should have the same, .impression, .with a graining 
upon the edge. 

S. Co mb. ^ graming; hoards machine^ roller^ 

tool\ graining comb, a tool resembling a comb, 
used W house-painters for graining. 

^ s«S88 R. Holme Armoury in. 352/t A Graining Board., 
is a Board with Nicks^ in after the manner of a Saw, if 
you look sideways at it, but tum it up and you will 
perceive the Nicks, Teeth or Riggets (call them which 
you will) run quite a-thwart the Board. 1706 Phillh’S 
(ed. Kersey), Graming-board^ a Board made with Nicks, 
or Teeth like a Saw, and us’d by Curriers in graining 
their Leather. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech„ Graining ma* 
chine (Leather manufacture), a machine having rollers 
with raised, parallel, straight, or diagonal threads, which in- 
dent the goat or sheep skins and confer the wrinkled appear- 
ance to morocco leather. lbid.^GrahtingdQoli^'gt^\\\v(\% 
comb]. 1881 Young Every Moji his own Mechanic §1603 
The leather and metal graining combs with which graining 
in imitation of any kind of wood is done. Graining rollers 
are made for imitating various kinds of wood. 

Graining sb:^ [f. Graiit 

or sbJ^ +• -iNO%] 

1 . a. The point of forking or bifurcation, b. 
One of the prongs or tines of a fork. 

Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 51 Betwixt the two 
graininges of the rake shafte they tye a stringe. 1877 
N.W. Line. Gloss, s. v,, If you cut the cherry-tree top oa 
above the grainings, it will be sure to grow. 1886 . 5 *. IV. 
Line. Gloss., Grainings, the forks, or joinings of the large 
boughs of a tree. 

2 . The method or practice of taking fish with 
a pronged spear (see GRAiif sb^ 5 b). 

1889 in Century Diet. 

Graining (gr^‘-niq>, sb. [Of unknown origin.] 
A small fresh- water fisli, Lemisms Lancasirensis. 

1772 Pennant Tour ScotL (1774) ii In this river [Mersey] 
..is found a fish called the Graining -in some respects 
resembling the dace, yet is a distinct and perhaps new 
species. 1863 H. C. Pennell Angler Nat. 158 The Grain- 
ing is a very rare and local fish, in habits and food some- 
what resembling the trout. 1875 ‘Stonehenge’ Brit, 
Sports t. V, i. 306 The (jraining k ^scarcely found anywhere 
but in the Mersey and its tributaries. 

tC^adnish, a. Obs, [f, Graxn* sbJ- + -ish,] 
Having somewhat of a grain. (See Grain 13.) 

i6S3 R. Sanders Pkysiogn. 183 The skin grainish, like an 
Ox or Goat, 

Gramless (gr-?^*nles), [f. Grain sbX + 

-LESS,] Devoid of grain or grams, in the various 
senses of the sb. 

1882 Comhill Mag. Feb. 204 The barley had to be cut down 
green and grainlcss. 1890 Abney Treat. Plwtogr. (ed. 6 ) 
138 The paper employed should be as tough and grainless 
as possible. 1894 Outing XXI V. 124/2 We could hear them 
[mice] working to and fro through the grain less fodder. 

Grainy fer/ mi), a. [f. Grain -h -yI.J 

1 . Consisting of grain-like particles; granular. 
Also of a particle : Grain-like. 

j6xt C0TG8., Granuleux, Grainie, seedie. 1709 Phil. 
Trans, XXVI, 497 You will always be able to discover the 
grainy Particles thereof. 1780 J. T. Dillon TrceiK Spain 
(1781) 218 Soft grainy pyrites. 189* Times vj Oct. 4/5, 750 
bags grainy Peruvian at 15^. iid. 

2 . Full of grain or corn. 

*7SS in Johnson. 1:79a Rogers Pleasures Mem. r. (1810) 
12 we watched the emmet to her grainy nest. *819 W iffen 
Aonian Hours (1820) 47 They [the ants] throne prosperity 
in grainy hives. 

3 . Resembling the surface grain of wood. 

18^ Edin. Rev. July 9 It presented on its surface the 
grainy ripple of primeval seas, 

Graip (gr«f'p). Sc. and north, dial. Also 4-9 
grape, 6 graype. [a. ON. greip fern, (recorded 
only in the sense * space between thumb and fingers, 
grip, grasp * ; but cf. OSw. greep, mod.Sw. grep, 
Da. greb fork) corresponding to OE. grdp fern., 
grasp, f. OTeut. root '^grip : see Grip, Grope.] 

1 . A three- or four-pronged fork used as a dung- 
fork or for digging. 

I4S9 Durham Acet. Rolls (Surtees) 89, 5 scala, j Grape, 
j Shepecroke. X4S3 Catk. Angl. 163/x A Grape ; vbi forke, 
tridens (A.). 1^9 Wills ^ Inv. N. C, (Surtees x853) 171 
A kowter, a soke, a muk fowe, a ^aype, 2 yerne forks, 
[etc.]. X78S Burns Halloween xviii. The graip he for a 
harrow taks.^ X799 Robertson Agric. Perth 176 Potatoes 
. .are raised in October, .with the three pronged forks used 
for dung (provincially grapes). X817 Blackw. Mag. I. 
161/1 A graip, a sort of large three-pronged fork used 
about farm offices. 1822 Scorr Pirate xvii. He shook his 
g:raip aloft. Superfluous Woman (ed. 4) I. 74, I must 
just give her the graip . .and bid her lift a potato. 

t 2 . ? A handful, piece. Obs.'~‘^ 
c 147s Rauf Coil^ear Greit Graipis of Gold his Greis 
[f. e. greaves], .And his Ciussanis cumlie schynand* 

Graip, variant of Grape sb.^ 

Graip, Sc. and north, dial, variant of Grope v. 
Graise, obs, form of Graze 37.^ 

Graisl©,: variant, of Grassil 
Grait, obs. form of Gbaiph p., Gbeap a. 
Gxalth.(gri'^p)fSb. In later use only .Sir. Forms; 
4 graip, 4-6 graytli(e, 5 greipe,-yp0, 5-6 grath, 
(y groatli) , 4~ graith. [a. ON. greiie wL masc. 
OTeut. type ^garaidort- or ^garaidpon.’-^ cognate 
with OE. gersede str, neut., trappings, equipage 
OTeut. type ^garaidfo'^j, f. OTeut. *gU’ prefix (see 
Y-) -^^razd-i see Ready B'or the development 
of sense cf Grab.] 
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fl. A state of preparation; readiness ; good 
order. To do in graith ; to put in readiness. In 
graith : in proper order ; also, without delay. Out 
of graith : out of order. Obs. 

c 1330 R. Bkunne Ckron. (i8io) 193 Pei stand alle to 
gode graith, whan huu ert bam among. Ibid. 307 Whan it 
were don in grayth f>® weddyng of Margarete. a 1375 
Joseph Arim. 66 In gret Anguisse 30 ben pat nis not God 
greipe, ? 14 . . Mandeville tj- the Souden 64 in Hazlitt E P. P. 
1 . 157 Now. .lowsit is Sathanesse, That sett this ward thus 
0 wt of graythe. c 1450 Myrc 587 Lete name hyt [a child] j are, 
3 ef hyt schule in greyhe fare, cxipeo Toivneley Myst. iii. 
482 He may happyn to day come agane or none With grath, 

2 . Equipment in general ; apparel, attire, dress, 
articles of dress. 

a X3oa Cursor M, 4796 Giue me mi graith and lat me ga. 
15.. Lhcdmerlan Ayr c. 22 (in Sc. Acts L), pai [.sowtaris] 
mak .schone butis and vther graitht of the lethir or it be 
barkit. 1637-50 J. Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 462 
What mean.es,, this short .skarlet cloake, and all this gay 
graith of yours V Fergusson Braid Claith Poenrjs 

(1845) 9 He. .Bids bauld to bear the gree avva With a' this 
graith. 1785 Burns Holy Fairyxu Here, farmers gash, in 
ridin graith Oaed hoddin by their cotters, 
b. Armour. 

c x\2x> Anturs 0/ Arth. 436 We arene one owre gamene, 
we lie hafe no gude graythe. 1550 Lyndesay Sq. Meldrmn 
414 Go dres yow in your graith. 1828 Scott /"', M. Perth 
V, I will sleep like a sentinel, with my graith about me. 
a 1851 Moir Ruins Scion Chapel iii. Poet. Wks. 1852 I. 189 
Clad in their robes of state or graith of war. 
e. Harness. 

1663 Spalding Trouh. Ckas. I (Bannatyne Club) I. 12 
The earle . . directed . . his led horse with his graith to 
the Bog. 1799 J, Robertson Perth 96 The driver., 

can . . save tlie harness (graith) better than in any other 
position. 1850 W. Innes m Hamilton Chr. Sal'bath (1852) 
225 note. Removing tne harness from off one of his team, 
or as a Scotchman would say, taking off the graith. 

3 . Apparatus, implements, gear, tackle ; a 
structure, contrivance. See also plough-graith , 
spinning graith. (Cf. Geab sb. 5.) Obs. exc. 
dial. 

c iijs Sc. Troy-hk n. 2360 Bot now we dress our graith 
arfore. a 1400-50 Alexander 55,18 Foure Griffon.s full grym, 
e in bat graythe festes. ^ 1497 in Ld. Treas.Acc. Scott. (1877) 
L 349 Item, giffin for xiij stane of irne to mak grath to Mons 
new cradill. 1513 Douglas AEtteis vi. v. 120 B'or myself tuik 
1 nane sa gret feir, As of thi schip..Spul3eit of hir graith. 
1786 Burns Scotch Drink x, When Vulcan gies his bellows 
breath, An’ ploughmen gather wi* their graith. ^ 179a A. 
Wii.^ON 2 Men sawing Timber, Ve’re tempin Providence, I 
swear, To raise your graith sae madly here.^ a 1810 Tanna- 
HiLL Poems (1846) S3 Wha may cast by their brewin graith 
Baith pat and pail. 

1 4 . Possessions in general ; wealth, money. Obs. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixvi. 85 Greit abbais grayth I nill 
to gather. 1552 Lyndesay Monarcke 4753 Thay haif .spred 
thare Net . . on gold, and vther graith. 1^3 Philotus xiv, 
I’ak another be the neck, Quhen 3© the graith haue gottin. 
1786 Burns Inventory 3, I send you here a faithfu' list O' 
gudes and gear, and a' my graitm 
5 . Material, stuff (for a particular purpose) ; now 
csp. in Sc. soapy water, soap-suds. (Cf. Geakjp^. 10.) 

15x3 Douglas Mmis iv. xL 105 Bid hit . . the bestis, and 
the blude, And clengeing graith, scho knaws, with hir bring. 
15. . Chatmerlan Ayr c. 24 (in Sc. Acts I), j^i [tai!|eouris] 
sow with fals graith. 1572 Sc. Acts Jas. VI (1814) III. 77/1 
Certane particular persounis hes applyit the stanes, tymoer 
and uther graith pertening thairto, to thair awin particular 
use. X583 Satir. Poems Reform, xlv. 339 Suppoise the 
devill maid that graith, The seiknes sua ouensett my fayth, 
At that tyme, to asswage my sair, I wald. have tane it. 
1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. i. ii, We're not yet begun To 
freath the graith. 

b. * Things (Cf. Grab sb. 9 c.) Obs. 

17^ A. Wilson Poems 200 Tho* Beagles Hornings an’ sic 
graith Glowre roun* they ne cr sal dread me. 
t Graith, and adv. Obs. Forms: 3 greiU, 
4 grat]i(e, grayp, 4-5 graip, graith(0, graythfe, 
(4 greythe, 5 greithe, grayd). [a. ON. grsid-r 
OE. gerspde ready OTeut. "^garaidpo^ f. *^<2- 
prefix (see Y-) + raid- : see Ready. Cf. G. bcrsit.J 
A. 

1 . Of persons ; Prepared, ready. Of things ; 
Ready, prompt, handy. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 16 pis word sigge^S euer vort 30 been al 

£ ei&e. a 1300 Cursor M. 5x05 (Gbtl.) Als suith as we mat 
graith, we sal do as 50 haue said. 13 , . Gaw. & Gr. Kni. 
597 Bipat watz Gtyngolct grayth, & gurde with a sadel 
* 371 ? Barbour Bruce iv. 759 The euill spirit. That gaf rycht 
graith ansueir hir to. c 1400 Cato's Morals X91 in Cursor 
M. App. iv. 1671 Wip lemyng & teyching growes graip 
kunuyng. <7x400 Destr. Troy 5719 The secund sort [of 
ships] Were graither of gouernaonce. ^1420 Antiers of 
AHh. vi, Syr Gauan, graytfaest of alle Was laft with Dame 
(Jaynour, c *460 J. Russell Bh. Nurture 880 Agayne he 
riseth vp, make redy youre fote shete in pis maner made 
greithe. c 1475 Rauf Coil^ear 389 Graith thocht of the 
grant had the gude Kinp:, 

b. With ifpi Furnished or provided with ; pos- 
sessed of, acquainted with. 

<71400 Destr. Troy 2536 pat any gome shuld be graithe of 
our goddes wille. a Alexander 1865 And he pat 

graithist is of gudis gird all to poudire. c 14;^ St. CutMert 
(Surtees) 6660 And of cristes leuing make paim graythe. 

2 . Of a road : Direct. Of a measure : Exact. 

^ <r 13^31 Cursor M. 24143 { Fairf.) N a graiper gate of gammen 
is here. 1352 MmoT Poems vL 28 The bare rade, withouten 
rese. Unto Cane the graythesrt: gate. 1377 Lancl. P. PI. 
B. I, 203 Loue is .. the gradth gate that goth into heuene, 
*393 C- VII. 330 A galon for a grote and jut no grayp 
rn'csure. 


b. Of a sign, truth, etc.: Clear, plain. Also 
absoL as sb., the graith^ the truth. 

c 1325 Metr. Horn. 99 The erthe bar als ful graith witnes 
Igain tlie lowes wrangwisnes, For it schewed with graithe 
takening, That Crist was Godd of all thing, c 1375 Sc. Leg, 
Saints, Placidas 89X He .. be par taknis grath wit had pat 
pai war his twa souiiis dere. 1393 Langl. P. PL C. xi. 242 
Ac pe godspel ys a glose pere hudynge pe greythe treuihe. 
c 1394 P. PI. Crede 34 Sire. . pe graip pou me telle, 
e. Of a stroke : Clean, unimpeded. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace v. 76 Wallace mycht nocht a graith 
straik on him gett. 

B. adv. Readily ; clearly, plainly. 

<71340 Cursor M. 26592 (Fairf.) pe quilk graip pe salle be 
kende 8 : pou wille here pis boke til ende. C1394 P, Pl. 
Crede 232 Canstou me graip tellen To any worpely wij3t 
pat wissen me coupe Wiiou y .schulde conne my Crecle? 
<71450 Myrc 346 Teche hem also welle and greythe. 
Graith. tgr<?‘p)> V. Obs. exc, dial. Forms: 3 
Orm. gre^^pen, 3-4 greip, gr0yp(©, (3 grseitSen, 
greipi), 3-6 greith(e, 4 graip(©, grayp, 4-5 
graithe, grap, greyth(6, 4-0 grayth(e, 4-7 
grath, (4 grait, grep, grei^, 5 greth, 6 greath, 
9 grathe), 4- graith ; also 4-5 pple. 4 greyt, 
graid, [a. ON. greiba, f. greib-r ready; see 

G BAITH «.] 

1 . Irons. To make ready, prepare, put in order, 
repair; also, to procure. 

rx2oo Orm IN 11087 He wollde shaewenn Whatt gate he 
wollde grejjpenn uss To winnenn eche blisse. <7 1205 Lay. 
8058 pe king lette . . graaiSen heore iweden. X297 R, Glouc, 
(Rolls) 4020 + 75 ( Harl MS.t pus wax stryf bytuene hem, Hi 
greyped her ho.st yaste. a 1300 Cursor M. 3532 Hi.s broiler 
he rand giueand his tent To grayth a riche pulraent. 13.. 
E. E. A Hit. P. C. 53 What grayped me pe grychchyng bot 
grame more seebet 13.. Guy Warm. (A.) 2501 pi palays 
pou schalt graypi. <7 1374 Chaucer Booth, t. pr, iv, 19 pat 
.1. hadfde] grayped deep to alle goode men. c xe^aPrymer 
in Mon. Rit. II. 62 Greithe a sikir weie: so that 

we seynge god be glad euermore. c 1460 Tou neley Myst. 
xxvii. 286 Lo, here a horde and clothe laide, And breed 
theron, all redy graide. <7x475 Rauf Coil^ear 143 Of sic 
taillis they bepan, Quhill the supper was graid. xsx3 
Douglas Mnets iv. v. 92 Pas,^son, in haist, graith thiwingis 
in efi'ect. x6ot P’esfry Bks. (Surtees) X35 For mending riie 
wheeles, and graithing the bells against the cronation day,. 
i6k>9 Skene Reg, MaJ. 156 Of coukes graiihand or makand 
reddie flesh or fishe. 1851 Greenwell CoaLtrade Terms 
Northwnb. ff Durh. 29 Grathe, to put in order, to dress; 
to r^lace a worn bucket-leather. 
f 2. rcjd. To prepare oneself, get ready. Often 
with inf. Rareiy intr. for refl. Obs. 

c 1230 Hall Meid. 17 Leccherie ananriht greiSeS hire wiS 
pat to weorren opi meidenhad. a 1300 Cursor M. 20180 
Has he sete me ani dai pat i wit in me giait mai? c 1400 
Destr. Troy 5070 pai waithet to fie. a 1400-50 Alexmder 
2873 pat he suld graytne him to ga as him his god chargis, 
<7 1460 Towfieiey Myst. x. 76 Grayth the, gabriell, and weynd. 
*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1 . 642 That euerilk Scot. .Within 
ane da sould graith thame lor to gone. <2x650 Scotish 
ffeilde 55 in Furniv. Percy Folio MS. I. 215 Thus he 
greathes him godly . . with a grat host. 

t b. with to, toward, or an adv, implying motion ; 
To prepare to go, shape one's course, betake 
oneself, Obs. 

Gen. <|- Ex. 1738 He ., grei^et him 'Setlenward wiS 
sped, a 1300 Cursor M. 17810 Ful smertli pai pam pider 
graid. <71330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 300 pei .. smertly 
did pam grayth Toward Dun Bretayn. ? a 1400 Morte A rth. 
1266 Graythe jowe to jone grene wode, cx^ooMelayne 
X595 Dure Oste . . graythes Pain to Melayne walle. <7x450 
St, Cuthbert (Surtees) 1600 To maumetry pai Paim graythe. 

3 . To equip, furnish; to array (in clothes, armour); 
to dress (a person) ; to fit out (a vessel; ; to bedeck, 
ornament. Also with tip. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls^ 8955 Poueremen wel ofte in to hire 
chambre heo drou . . & greipede hum vaire inou. a 1300 
Cursor M. 5190 *Gif me mi clathes', pan said he, ‘And 
hastily pat we graithed be c xiura Sir Trisir. 670 Graiped 
y wil he be, And sepjx-n schewehim as knijt. <7 1350 Will. 
Paleme 2731 On [sebip] pat was gayly’ greyt to go to pe 
.seile. <7 P. PL Crede 195 pat cloister .wip lauoures of 
latun louelyche y*greithed. la 1400 Morte A rth. 589 Iche 
prynce with his powere appertlyche graythede. <71420 
Aniurs of Attk. xl, Syr Gauan the gode was graythet in 
grene. x5oo~20 Dunbar Poems xliii. '28 Send in 30ur steid 
^our ladeis grathit yp gay. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) 
L 223 The Romanis war sa weill graithlt into geir, 1^ 
Rolland Crt. P^'enus n, X033 Thair proud palphrais was 
grathit Incontinent, In glansand geir and best abillement. 
^ *775 Ilobie Noble y. in Child Ballads vir. clxxxix. 2/t 
Then Hobie ha.s gndthd his body wee!. X803 R. Andkr.son 
Cumberld. Ball. 72 Oft graith’d in aw their kurk-gawn gear. 
*®55 Robinson Whitby Gloss, s.v., * Bonnily graithed,' hand- 
somely dressed. * Badly graithed ill dressed, * Get the 
table graithed set out, 

lam R, Gtxwc. (Rolls) 764® p.Tt folc of denemarch.. 
Greipede horn mid gret pocr. xi Guy PVarw. (A.) 1917 
Gii him graiped. <7x3^ Chaucer Reerfs T. 389 Thise 
derkes. .grey then hem, and tooke hir hors anon. <7x470 
Hknry Waume 1. 277 H» modyr graithit hir in pilgrame 
weld. *5*3 Douglas Mims viii. wi. 69 Thou the grathis 
for to fecQt xjm R. ’Bhwes* ParihenopkH, Sonn. xlix, in 
Arb. Garmer V, A Fiend which doth in Graces* garments 
grath her. . . 

fb. To graith in the grme: to give burial to. 

*535 Stbwart Crw. Scot. ILxra He Richt gloriousHe 

f .rt graith him in his gmif. Bid. 295. <* x6oo Battle of 
arimo in Emrgrwen (1761) I. 80 Ht* vowed. .All the hafe 
Lands of Ross to iiaif, Or ells be graithed in his Graif. 

t e. Jig. To treat, * serve ' iti some (unwelcome) 

manner, Obs. 

c Sir Triitr. 1005 Mo pat htder wil ride, pus grayped 
schui 3e he* c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Eugmia 374 Se hou« 
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gat 5one monk has grajjit me. 1569 N. Hubert Cmfes ^, in 
H. CampbellX<?7'<?-/<'^^. Mary Q. Scots 207 He should graith 
me in such a sort as I never was in my life, 
f 4. a. = Make in various senses : To make up, 
compose ; to build, set up j to constitute ; to 
represent. Obs, 

a 2300 Cursor M. 550 Of l>ir things i haf her said was adam 
cors to-gedir graid. c 2400 Destr, Trov 1664 In the cheffe of 
|?e choise halle, chosen for )?e kyng, Was a grounde vp graid 
with gresis of Marbill. <*2400-50 Alexander 1874 Syn 
gostid godesses gods ere graythid neuir to dye. Ibid, 
4499 For marcure was mansla^t, a mammlere of wordis, 5© 
graith him to be gouenoure & god of be tonge. 
f b. To put on, Ohs. 

€ Will. Pale rne 2933 Gode crounes of gold on here 

hedes graibed. <*2400-50 Alexander 790* [Alexander] 
Grathez on ]>is gay gere & ben a gilt sadyll. 

t Grai*tliflil, Obs. rare. [f. Graith sb. + 
-FUL.] Prompt, speedy. 

a 13100 Cursor M. 13184 pt mining lastes yeltt hi yeir, Wit 
a greithful soth vengeance. 

Graitliing' (gr^^ b^r)), 5/5. Obs. exc. dia/, 

[f. Graith v. + The action of the vb. 

Graith ; preparation ; furnishing ; also concr. fur- 
niture, attire. 

<*1340 Hampole Psalter Ixiv. [Ixv.] lo J?ou grayth be mete 
of b^-ini, for swa is b® graythynge of it. n: 1350 Kindh. 
Cfesit 1230 Cloth.. of swibe guod greibingue, 1495 in Ld, 
Treas. Acc. Scot. {1877) L 267 To Dauid Caldwell, to the 
grathing of his chalmeris , .xviijjr. 1786 Burn.s On Naething 
V, Some quarrel the Presbyter gown^ Some quarrel Epis- 
copal graithing. i88x Mrs. Annie Ellis Sylvestra I. 9a 
The lass was . willing, but sadly in want of ‘ graithing ’. 
1884 Gd. Words 202 It’s a bit of bonnie graithin, 
Graitllly, older form of Gradbi.y a. and adv. 
t C3Tai*t£LiiesSB Ohs. rare. [f. Graith a. 4- 
-NESS.] Readiness, promptitude. 

<ri40o Destr. Troy 4509 And your graithnes may gretly 
the grekes auaile. 

Graive, Graivie, obs. ff. Grave, Gravy. 
GraRle, variant of Graokle. 

Grale, obs. form of Grail t. 

Grallatorial (greelatoa-rial), a. Ornith. [f. 
mod.L. gmlldtori^us^ (f. L. gralldtor one who 
walks on stilts, f. grallse stilts) + -al.J Pertaijiing 
to the order Grallatores, which consists of long- 
legged wading birds, such as the crane, heron, etc. 

2835 SwAiNsoN Nat. Hist. Quadrupeds § 310 Comparing 
them., with other grallatorial types. i85o Gosse Rom. 
Nat. Hist. 198 Spoonbills, ibises and other .. grallatorial 
birds. 

So Qra'llatory « prec. 

2855 in H. Clarke ; and in later Diets, 

Grallic (grse'lik), Ornith. rare. [f.L. graHas 
stilts +-10.] Of or pertaining to the Grails or 
wading birds. 

2828-32 in Webster; and in later Diets, 

Gralliue [grtedain ), a. Ornith. [f. L. grall-m 
stilts 4* -INE.] *= GRALLIC. 

1888 Nature 20 Dec. 180/1 The large order of the Charadri- 
ornithes has .split into aquatic and gralline types. 

Grallocll (grse'Vx)? -ock. [a. Gael. 

grealach intestines.] The viscera of a dead deer. 

1882 Ogilvie, Gralloch. 2886 Walsingham & Payne- 
Gallwey Shooting (Badm. Libr.) II. ui. 93 The gralloch 
showed nothing but clover and grass. 

Grallocll (grse *l^x ) j *'• 9 garlock, gral- 

lock, grtillocli. [f. prec.] irans. To disembowel 
(properly, a deer). 

2848 FrasePs il/<*^. XXXVIII. 313 Having flayed and 
garlocked the elk, he cut off one of its haunches. 2863 
OoiDA Held in Bondage (3870) 55 We think no toil or 
trouble too great to hear the ping of the bullet, and see the 
deer gralloc^ed at last. 1894 Sir J. D. Astley 50 Y. my 
Life L 297 We had to gralloch our pig ourselves, for the 
natives would not touch them. 

Hence GraTloched ///. d!. 

Outing (U. S.) XXIX. 440/1 We bore our gralloched 
game, .on double shoulder poles. 

Gl?aml (graem). Also 8 gramm. [ad. Pg. 
grao (formerly sometimes written gram) :--L. grd- 
num Grain.] The chick-pea, a kind of vetch, 
Cicer arietinum. Sometimes called Bengal gram. 
The name is extended to any kind of pulse used 
as food for horses. 

2702 in J. T. Wheeler ji?fh<f’7'<*j Old. Time(r86x) II. 10 Their 
allowance three times a week is but a quart of rice and 
gram together for five men a day. 2732 Pike in Phil. 
Trans. )?XXVII. 231 Boil a Peck of Gramm . . to a Jelly. 
1879 Mrs. A. E. James Ind. Househ. Mana^em. 71 Your 
stock of gram should be kept in a large txn-lined chest 
OX' box. . 

b. atirib., 2i% gram- bread, -contract, -field ; gram- 
fed ppl. a. 

2799 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. (1844) I. 47 You men- 
tioned some time ago that Purneah would bid for the gram 
contract when it was offered. 2849 Sir C. Napier in 
(1857) IV. 201 A man. .with a self-sufficient idea, that no one 
* can know India’ except through long experience of brandy, 
champagne, gram-fed {printed grain-fed] mutton, cheroots 
and hookahs. 2869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 
228 Gram bread or cakes have been occasionally used in 
India for Europeans. 2880 G. Aberigh-Mackay Tour Sir 
Ali Bala 127 All the gram-fed secretaries and most of the 
alcoholic chiefs were there. 

Giraiii^ '• see Gramme, 

Gram, obs. form of Grame sh. ; var. Gbame a. 


•gram (graem), repr. (chiefly) Gr. yphum some- 
thing written, letter (of the alphabet). The older 
Eng. sbs. with this ending fall into three classes : 

(1) adaptations of actual or assumable Gr. sbs. 
in -ypaixfjia, derived from vbs, f. prep. 4- ypd^etv 
to write, and expressing the result of the action of 
the verb, as anagram., diagram, epigram ^ fara- 
gram, program (usu. in Fr. spelling programme) ; 

(2) compounds of a Gr. sb. with ypdfjLfm, f. legiti- 
mately assumable Gr. types, as chronogram, and 
(later) ideogram, logogram ; (3) compounds of a 
numeral with ypdixfxa, or more frequently with 
ypafipLi) line, of which the Gr. type, where one 
exists, is a neut. adj. in -ypafxpt.ov, as monogram, 
keocagram, pentagram. (Yet a fourth kind of for- 
mation has one example in Lipogkam.) In the 
year 1857 the need for a shorter term for ‘tele- 
gjaphic message ’ was supplied by the introduction 
of telegram (previously proposed in 1852), which 
violates Gr. analogy, as an adv. like r^Ae could not 
correctly form a compound with a vb. or sb., but 
which was found so convenient that it quickly be- 
came established, and has been adopted into several 
foreign langs. Later formations suggested by this 
word are the hybrids cablegram for * cable tele- 
gram’, pistolgram for an instantaneous photograph. 
Another recent formation, also suggested by tele- 
gram, but not open to the same objection, pho- 
nogram for the record of sound made by the 
phonograph. In the denominations of weight in 
the metric system, decagramfiie, kilogramfite, etc., 
-gram{me is the word Gram, Gramme. 

Grama, gramma (gra-ma, grse-mah See 
Gama grass, [a. Sp. grama a sort of grass.] 
A name for several low pasture grasses abundant 
in the western and south-western United States, 
esp. Bouteloiia oligostctchya. 

1851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, xix, Our horses refreshed 
themselves on the ‘ grama ' that grew luxuriantly around. ^ 
nttrib. and Comb. 1851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt. xxvi. 
294 There the grama grass is longer and more luxuriant. 
1887 F. Francis Jr. Saddle ^ Mocassm xii. 230 The dry 
crqwsfoot gramma grass that clothed the country. Ibid. 
xiii. 249 The gramma -carpeted foot-hills and plateaux of the 
Sierra Madre. 

Gramaire, obs. form of Grammar. 
Gramarey, obs. form of Gramercy. 
Gramari- : see Gramm-, 

Gramarye (grae'mari). Ohs. exc. arch. Also 
4 grammarie, 5 gramery, -ory, 9 gramarie, 
-ary, grammary(0, gramowrie. [a. OF. '^gra- 
marye : see Grammar.] 

•f 1 . Grammar ; learning in general. Obs. 

^2320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 283 Therinne was paint .. eke alle 
the seven ars The first so was grammarie. c 1460 Towneley 
Mysi. xii. 242 Yee speke all by clerge..Cowth ye by youre 
gramery reche vs a drynk, I shuld be more mery. Ibid, 
XXX. 253, I se thou can of gramory and som what of arte. 
2483 Cath. Angl. \Gzj<2 Qtx^xaex's,gramatice. 

2 . Occult learning, magic, necromancy. Revived 
ill literary use by Scott. 

For the connexion between senses 1 and 2 see quot. 1870 
(cf. Glamour, and F. grimoire). 

c 1470 K. Estmere 144 in Percy Reliq., My mother was a 
westerne woman, And learned in gramarye. 1805 Scott 
Last Minstr. in. xi, Whatever he did of gramarye Was 
always done maliciously. 2832 J. P. Kennedy Swallow B. 
XXX. {i860) 298 It was like casting a spell of ‘gramarie’ over 
his opponents. 2870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (2873) 
96 All learning fell under suspicion, till at length the very 
grammar itself . . gave to English the word gramary. 1883 
Century Mag. XXVII, 203 All white from head to foot, as 
if bleached by some strange gramarye. 

Gramaryen, -one, -otin,obs. ff. Grammarian. 
Gramash. (gramse*J). Also 8 gramashen, 9 
gramoebe. fSc. var. Gamash.] *= Gamash. 

2681 CoLviL Whigs SuppHc. [xqyt) 24 He had on each leg 
a gramash. 2823 E. jPicken Poems I. 12.^ I’ve guid 
gramashens worn mysel’. 1816 Scots Old Mart. 1, Gramoches 
or leggins, made of thick black cloth, completed his equip- 
ment. 186a Hislop PrOT/. Scot. 163 Put your shanks in 
your thanks and mak gude gramashes o* them. 

t Gramaxinge're. Obs.-*^ [a. OF. grant man- 
gier great meal.] A great meal. 

Not from the orig. Fr., which has ‘ do you think you can 
eat up all the pagans by yourselves?’ 

c 2400 Rowland^ 1052 Charles with his stronge powere 

Schall thynk this a g^rete gramaungere. 

Grame (gr^m), sb. Obs. exc. arch. Forms : 
a. 1-2 grama, 4-6 gram, (4 graim, 6 gramm), 
3- grame. j8. 2-4 grome. [OE. grama, re- 
lated to gram Grame a. Cf. Gbeme 5?.] 

1 1 . Anger, wrath, ire. Obs. 

a. C2000 iELFRic xix. 25 God towearp J>a swa mid 
graman ]>a. burga. -- Horn. II. 220 Wei hi sind Dere 
gehatene for^an oe hi sind fram graman generode. <*2x75 
Cott. Horn, 223 pa nam he mulcene gramen and andan 
to San mannum. <*2300 Cursor M. 2423 pe king was radd 
for godds gram, c 2380 Sir: Ferumb, 596 Olyuere stert vp 
hoi & sound; & sp^ep til. him wyp grame. ^2430 Syr 
Tryam. 2223 Hyt ys grete schame On a hors to wreke thy 
grame ! 2502 Douglas Pod. Hon. ii. 220 Out on sic gram 
1 will haue na repreif. 26*2 Ainsworth Annot. Ps, ii. 5 
Grame, grimnesse or fiefeenesse of countenance. 


/5, a 2225 yuliana 26 pe reue rudnede ant o grome grede# 
c 1300 Passion our Lord 72 in O, E. M isc. 39 pe Gy wes . , l^er- 
of hi hedde grome. c 2325 Body t^ Soul 70 Mid Codes grom. 
%. Grief, sorrow ; harm. In pi. Troubles, 
a. ciooo^<»jr. Leechd. III. 212 Alppla gaderian graman 
ge[tacnac)]. c 2200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 67 Mid te bitere grame 
pat alle synfulle men schule polen on domes dai. a 1300 
Cursor M. 8405 He is wis and o redi tung pat neuer serued 
grefe ne grame. a 1340 Hampole Psalter xiv. 4 pat . . he 
dide to his neghburgh iuel ne gram. 2480 Robt. De%)yil 44 
'I’hat valyaunt knyght am I That saved youe thre tynries fro 
grame. 2523 Douglas YEneis iv. Prol. 161 All 3our solace 
sail returne m gram, 2548 Smyth <§• Dame axZ in Hazl. 
E. P. P. III. 209 Age doth me mvche grame. 2597 Af. 
MothePs Blessing E6, Gif thou haue an euill name It will 
turne the to grame. 2865 Swinburne Masque Q. Bersabe 
1 14 By Termagaunt that maketh grame. 1872 Rossetti 
Staff ttf Scrip Poems (ed. 6) 49 God's strength shall be my 
trust, Fall it to good or grame ’Tis in his name. 

c 2205 Lay. 3435 Je doS pan kinge rauchel scome : per 
fore 5e sculen han gi ome. c 1275 Sinners Beware 335 in O. E. 
Misc. 83 pu vs hauest iwroht t-es scheme And alle pene eche 
grome. c 1306 /W. Songs (Camden) 219 Cure wajour turneth 
U.S to grome. 

t Grame, a, Obs. Forms : a. i gram, 3 Orm. 
gramm, 3-5 gram, 4- grame. 1, 3 grom. 
[OE. gram.grpm^OldG., OS. gram, Oii.gra?n-r, 
f. Teut. root ‘^gram-, grem- : see Grim.] a. 
Angry; vexed; furious, transf. of heat: Fierce, 
b. Grieved, sorrowful. 

a. Beo7vu2fiZ.) 778 p*er pa graman wunnon. c 2000 Ags. 
Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 10 Hwi synt ^e grame [Vulg, molestI\ 
[ysum wife? c 2200 Ormin 734S Mahpew..se53p. .hatt tatt 
unnfsele Herode king Wass gramm & grill, c 1250 Gen. Cf 
Ex. 1228 Bi Se desert a-wei che nam, In ard weie and hete 
gram, c 2275 Lay. 24774 pe he gretep mid his grame wordes. 
c 1300 Havelak 2469 God was him gram. <r 2330 R. Brunne 
Chron. (1810) 106 Hir dede dos him fulle gram. C1440 
Gaw. 4 Gol. 471 To greif thair gomys gramest that wer. 2560 
Proude Wyxtes Pater nosier igo in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 260 
Forbere your husbonde whan he is grame. 

C893 K. ./Elfked Oros. 11. iv. § 6 He swa grom wearcS on 
his mode, a 1250 Owl «§• Night, 092 Hweper is betere of 
twere twom, I'hat mon beo blilTe oper grom. 

2 . absol. as sb. pi. Devils. [So OS. gramon, 
OYi . gramer.'] 

cxiqs Lamb. Horn. 103 He.. maceS of cristes leoman 
heoranna {read horena] leoman and of godes husa gromena 
wuniunge. 

+ Grame, Obs. Forms: a. 3 gramie(ii, 3- 
grame. 3gromien. [f. Grams <2. Cf.GREMEzt.] 

1 . impers. as in (//) grames me : I am grieved, 
vexed, displeased, in distress. 

a. c 2200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 69 panne ne parf us noSer 
gramien, ne shamien. c 2275 Lay. 25216 Fol .sore ous may 
sarnie and wel sore gramie. c 2380 Sir F'erumb. 601 Oper 
weys pee schal grame. 24 . . Pilgrim's Sea Voy. (E. E. T, S.) 
i. 3 Many a man hit gramys, A^en they begyn to sayle. 

fi. cxzos Lay. 25216 Ful swi6e us maei scomien ; and ful 
swifie us maei gromien. a 2225 Leg. K ath. 2075 pe king 
walde weden, swa him gromede wi6 ham. 

2 . intr. To be vexed or displeased ; to fret. 

«. a 1300 Cursor M. 17836 (G6tt.) Wid pair hertis gun p^ 
grame. 2399 Langl. Rich. Redeles^ Prol. 41, 1 wolde be 

f ladde pat his gost my^te. .grame if it greued him. a 2420 
Ioccleve Min. Poems (289a) 43 Stif stande in bat & yee 
shuln greeue & grame. 1526 Skelton Magnyf. 1864 The 
crane and the curlewe thereat gan to grame. 

/3. a 1225 Juliana 66 pe reue gromede pat he grispatede 
a^ein pet wod he walde iwurSen. 

3 . trans. To anger, grieve, vex. 

CX320 R. Brunne 548 And for a lytyl wurde pou 

wylt men grame. c 2350 Bar lam <5* Jos. (Bodl. MS.) 908 
p<et pu me hast gramyd jjin hert au^t be sor. c 2450 Cov. 
Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 27 Gret schame it is us nakyd to se, Our 
lord God thu.s to grame. c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 
348 pan may pe sewere his lord serue & ney thur of yow be 
gramed. 

Hence + Gra*ming vhl. sb. and ppl. a. 

^ c xxjsLamb. Horn. 3^ A per [in helle] is waning and granv* 
ing and to)?en grisbatmg, c 2205 Lay. 6127 pa seide Gud- 
lakes sune mid gromieude speche, Jif [etc.]. 

Grameer, obs. form of Grammar. 
tGra’mely, a- Obs. Forms: i gram(u.)lio, 
3 gromelich. [OE. gram{u)lic, i. gram, grama 
(see Grame a. and sbQ + -lie -ly 1.] Wrathful, 
c 2000 iELFRic Judges iv. 2 He big pa hetsehte sumura 
grarnulican cininge. a 1225 St. Marker. 9 Vnseheliche godd 
. . hwas wre^Se is swa gromelich past helle ware ant heouenes 
ant alle ewike pinges ewakieS per ajeines. 

tGra*mely, adv. Obs. Also I gramKce, 5 
gramly. [OE. gramlice, f. gj^am Grame a. + 
-lice -LY 2 .] Angrily, furiously, grievously. 

c 2000 Ags. Ps. Ixxvii. 20 Hi. .gramlice be Gode spraecan. 
c 2450 St, Cuthberi (Surtees) 1037 pe childe was gBeued and 
gramly grett. 

Gramenite (gr^^-mensit). Min. [ad. G. gra- 
menit (f. L. gramen grass). Named by Krantz 
in 1857.] A grass-green variety of chloropal. 

1858 Amer. Jrnl. Set. Ser. 11, XXVI. 352 Gramenite 
comes . . from Menzenberg in the Siebengebirge. 2868 Dana 
Min. 461 Gramenite has a grass-green color. 

Gramenivorous : see Gramin-. 

Gramer, obs. fonn of Grammar. 

Gramercy (grams isi), int. phr. Obs. exc. arch. 
Forms : 4, 6 grand, grauiit(e mercy, (4 grant 
msrei, -y, gromercy, 4-5 gramarey), -erei, 5 
gray mercy, gremercy, gromersy, (-essye, 
-esty), 5-6 gramercye, (6 garmercye, gram- 
mercie), 6-7 gramercie, (7 8;*rammercy, 7-8 
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gra’mercy, gran merci), 4 - gramercy. Ft. S 
gram.(m)epeies, -sies, 7 gramercy es, 8 gray 
mercies* [a, OF. ^ani 7nerci grant great (see 
. Geand a.) + .see Meegy, , 

The primary sense otmerd was* reward, f<ivoiur gained by 
merit ' ; hence j^rmi mgrci originaliy meant ‘ may God re- 
ward you greatly ’ : cf. Goi>a-mercy. Both j^rant mercz and 
merci without the adj. came to be used interjectionally = 
* thanks’, in which use the shorter form survives in mod. Fr.] 
1. =s Thanks ; thank you. Formerly also in //. 
Const. yV, t <?/ 

13.. Coer de L. 1371 Quod the kyng: ‘ Frendes, gro- 
mercy 1’ 1 1330 JR.. IIkunne Ckron, (iSro) 145 Philip. .Said 
often grant mercy, 1390 QomnCmf. IIL 317 She sakh : 
Graunt mercy, ieve sir. a *400 Octouian. 1291 Graunt marcy, 
nay lord the kyng. ri4ao Sir. Amadace (Camd.) Hi, The 
king .. bede, * Groiner.sy, gentulle knystel’ ^*1440 Sir 
Degrev. 785 ‘ Maydame’, sciie seid, * gramercy Of thi gret 
cortesy’. jvepj Comnumyc. (W, de W.) Ciij, Grauiue 
mercy lesu croppe and rote Of al frensshypp. 1563 Foxe 
A. 4* yif'. 734/1 Winchester, Winchester, grand mercy for 
your wine, c 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon, iii. 88 Gramercies 
Peggy look for me ere long. 1594 True Trag. Rkh. ///, 
67 Richmond, gramercies for thy kinde good newes. *598-9 
Forde Parismus i. 11661) 1S7 Gramercies, quoth he, for thy 

f ood will, 1607 Shaks. Timon 11. ii. 69 (iramercies good 
oole ; How does your Mistris ? 1694 Ray Creaimt n. 
(1704) 438 Graramercy, Socrates, that is good Counsel^ in- 
deed. i8ao Scott Ivankoe vi, Gramercy for thy caution. 
1842 Barham Ingol. Leg. Ser. n. Nell Cooky Gramercy for 
thy beuison ! 

1 Indirectly, with dad. of agent or instrument 
(later with to) : -= Thanks to ; by the instrumentality 
of. So, proverbially, Gramercy horse / (app. an 
allusion to the story quoted s.v. Gob-a-meecy). Obs. 

14*6 Poston. Lett. No. 7 I. 26 Evere gremercy God, and 
ye ^:i4So Ix>neuch Grail Hi. 757 Gromesty God and 
that good Man. 1489 Caxton P'aytes of A, iv. vii 248 
To the whiche thing god gramercy the kynge of fraunce 
..bathe wel aduy.'-ed. *591 Harington Orl. Fur. xxxvi. 
liv, Though the shield brake not, gramercy charme. e 1640 
Wilson Inconstant Ladle it, iv. (1814) 45 Hee's goa. Gra^ 
mercy, horse I 1713 Rowe Lady Jane Grey 111. i. (1720) 
43 They have confinM me long, Gra’mercy to their Good- 
ness, Pris’ner here, a 1734 North Exam. i. ii, § 140 Gian 
Mercd to his Authors the Libellers of that Time. 

% ? Used as an exclamation of surprise or sudden 
feeling ; « * mercy on us 1 * 

Johnson, 1755, who regards the word as shortened from 
grant me mercy, gives this as the only application of the 
word; but both his examples belong to sense i. The 
quota, from Heywood and R<»s seem to show that the 
word was sometimes actually usied as Johnson .says ^ but 
the instances in 19111 a may be merely based on his ex- 
planation. 

1607 Hevwood Worn. Mtled w. Kindnesse (1617) A 3 b, 
Gramercies brother, wrought her took already. 1624 — 
Cafiives iv. i. in Bullen O. PI. IV, Gramercye.s, I in truth 
much suffered for thee, Knowing how rashly thou exposd 
thyself To such a turbulent sea. 1768 Ross Hetenore 24 
Gray-mercies .she replies, but I maun gang. 1798 Cor.E- 
RiDGE Anc, Mariner \\\, Gramercy I they for joy did grin. 
1843 Hytton Last Barons i. v, Gramercy, it seems that there 
is nothing which better stirs a man's appetite than a sick 
bed. 

fS. quasWiJ. The salutation * thanks* or ‘ thank 
you*. Hence in phrases, as Worth gramercy 
worth giving thanks for, of some value or impor- 
tance. No gramercy, no occasion for deserving 
thanks; no special merit; similarly, What gra- 
mercy ? For gramercy : for a * thank-you * ; for 
nothing or next to nothing ; gratis. (Cf. God-a- 
MEECT2.) Obs, 

n^Ss Digby Myst. (1882) iv. 43:0 Is this thelre gramercy? 
is this theire reward? 1548 Hall Ckron., Hen. /P"(j8o 9‘ 530 
Idle Kyng. .sendeth to you great gramercies. 1548 Udall, 
etc. Erasm. Par. Mark viiL 57 Suche a one as loketh for 
summe thankes or gramerciesi, 1549 Coverdale Erasm. Par. 
Peter 7 But what gannercye were it. yf you suffre whan 
you are buffetted for naughtye doinges? 155* Robinson tr. 
More's Utop. (Arb.) 121 Payinge very lytle for them, yea 
mooste commonlye gettynge them for gramercye. 1572 
Gascoigne ioo Flowers 274 The Ladies all saluted him & 
he gaue them the gramercy. 1576 Holinshed Ckron. II 1. 56 
Rendering to him and his armie a thousand gi-amersies. i<78 
T1M.ME Caluine on Getu 279 It was no gramercie to him, that 
his wife’s honesty was not put in hazard, 1579-80 North 
Plutarch (1676) 966 He made Corn to be distributed to the 
People at a very mean price to some, and for gramercy to the 
poor, 1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxix. (1887) 219 Where 
<le.sire to do good, and good for gramercie be the true ends of 
most honour, a i6to Healey Epictetus' Man. xvii. <1636) 21 
Nothing is gotten for gramercy. 1624 Bp. R. Mountagu 
153 Workes of compulsion are not worth Gramercy. 
1641 Milton Ammadv, ii. Wks. 1738 I. 84 So have we our 
several P.salm.s for .several occasion.s, without gramercy to 
your Liturgy. 1641 Brome Josnall Crevj iv. ii. No Ladies 
live such lives. Mcr, Some few, upon necessity, perhaps, 
But tfaatVs not worth g’rammercy. 1643 T. Browne 
Relig. Med. 37, I cannot relate the history of ray life, .with 
a . . bare gramercy to my starres. 1644 Milton A reop. (Arb.) 
5t What graramercy to be sober, fust, or continent f a x6jo 
Hacket a bp. mtllams i. (1692) 174 The Duke returned 
him no Gra-mercy, being resolute to out-face Knvy. 

Gramere, -ery, obs. ff. Grammae, Geamaeye. 

C^aiiiiii.aceoilS a. [f* L, grd- 

min-y grass f -aceous.] - Gkamineous. 

1847 Craig. 3871-2 Casselts Techn. Fduc, II. 231/t 
Nitrogenous manures are more peculiarly adapted for gra- 
minaceous plants, such as the meadow-grasses and the 
cereals, ^ Ro lf Boldrewcxid ‘ Romance Canvas Towfs. 

viii. X04 So they fsheep] roamed unattended . . enjoying 
abundant food and water with perfect immunity from the 
graminaceous scourge (a spiked grasaj. 


t Gyanime* Ner, Obs. [ad. IL. grdminms i 
see Gramineous.] Of grass. Only in garland 
grandm (tr. L. corona gramtmd). 

3572 Bossewell Armone 11. 96b, The field is of the 
Diamond, an Helmet Pearle, en.signed with a Garlande 
gramiiie, x6io Guilum Heraldry iv. xvi. {1660) 347 Yet 
IS the .same Garland Gramine. .most honourable ana noble. 

Gramiueal (grami*nzM), a. [f. as next + 
-al,] = next. 

1658 Phillips, Gramineozzs, or Grammeatj^sssve or made 
of grasse. Whence in later DicLs. 

Gramineous (griff'mrnfds), a. [ad. L. grd- 
mine-Ms (£- gramin-, grdnim grass) + -ous.] Of 
or pertaining to grass; lesembling grass; grassy; 
spec, belonging to the N.O. Gramineee. 

1658 [see Gramineal]. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 73 
Gramineous Plants not used by men for Food, may be distri- 
buted into such as are more properly called Grasses [etc.}. 
3750 G. Hughes Barbadoes 169 From the top ri.ses a long 
gramineous spike, 1881 Elwe.s tr. A. de S. Pinto's How I 
crossed Afr. 1 . v. loi It flows through vast plains, slightly 
undulated and clothed with gramineous plants. 

Hence Gl'xami'neoussiess. 172710 Bailey vol. IT. 

GraduiuiferOUS (grajmini’lerss), a. [h mod. 
assumed L. ^grdmmifer (f. L. grdmm-, grdmen 
grass + -fer bearing) + -oub.] JbJearing or pro- 
ducing grass. 

1834 Mrs. Somerville Connect. Phys. Sci.yxv'u (1849) 294 
The graininiferous plains of South America. 

GramimfollOUS (graeminil^a-Uos), a. [f. 
L. grdmin{iy (see prec.) + foli-um a leaf -f -ous.] 
Having leaves resembling those of grass. 

1731 in Bau.ey vol. II ; and in mod. Diets. 

Graminiform (grami-niiprm), a. [f. as prec. 
-(i)fokm.J Slaving the form of grass; resem- 
bling grass. la mod. Diets. 

GramiulTOrOUS (grsemini’vorss), a. Also 8 
gramen-. £t graminivor-us (f. L. grdmin-, 

grdmen grass + -{i)v0rus devouring) + -ous.] Fat- 
ing or feeding on grass. 

1739 S. SvLKM Stsrgery xxlx. 168 The gramenivorous kind 
[of Brutes], 3746 R. jAMKB introd. Mouffet's PJenliFs I m- 
prov. 43 Graminivorous Animals. 1785 J. Doucuts Antiq. 
Earth 7 An animal that is both grameniverous and carni- 
verous. 1840 Arnold in Stanley Life *1844) II. App. C. 
422 'Ihe graminivorous (animals] become so numerous as to 
eat up allthe young trees. 1873 E. Smith Foods 102 Rook- 
pie . . has a fulness and lusciousness of flavour which excels 
any dish of graminivorous birds. 

Gramiuology ^rteminp-lodgi). [f. L. grd- 
min- (see prec.) + -(o)logy.] The science of 
grasses ; a treatise on grasses. In some mod. Diets. 

Gramiuo'se, a. Obs. [ad. L grdminds-us 
grassy, f. grdmin- grdmen grass : see -OSE.] » 
GeaMINOOS. 3727 in Bailey vol. IL 

t Grammo'sous, a. Obs-'^ [f. L. grdmm&s- 
us f. gidmin-.) grdmen grass + -ous.] « next. 

x 6»3 in COCKKRAM. 

Gsramiuous (graemain^s), a. ? Obs. [ad. L. 
gramhtdsus i see prec. and -ous.] a. Covered 
with grass ; grassy, b, ss Geamineous. 

3659 D, Pei.l hnpr.^ Sea 422 All manner of vermine lye 
very much couciiant in every field, and gramtnous place. 
1769 E. Bancroft Nat. Hist, Guiana 54 Ginger.. From its 
stalk [riiie] several long narrow gramiuous leaves. 1798 
in Spirit Publ. Jrtils. {1799} IL 15a The cow had discharged 
her graminou.s digestion in a very ludicrous abundance. 
1813 J. Pinkerton Petrol. II. Introd. 12 Silex. .found in the 
straw of graminoms plants. 

Gramly, variant of Geamely mfn. Obs. 

t Gramm. Obs. rarer-^. [ad. Gr. ypdyfta in 
same sense.] What is written ; a phrase. 

1647 Ward Simp. Cobler (iiilef.) Thk k no time to 
feare Apelles gramm : Ne sutor quidem ultra crepidam. 

Gramm, Gramma, vars. Geame, Gram a. 

Cbra m m al ogtie (grae'maVg). Shorthand, [f, 
Gr. ypdfj.tm + A^osword: cf. ofiatogue, catalogue.] 
A word represented by a single sign ; also, a letter 
or character representing a word (more correctly 
called Logogram). 

1S4S I. Pitman Manttal Pkmogr. § 30 (cd. 7I ig Gram- 
malogue, a letter- word; a word represented by a logogram. 
3857 Ibid. § 137 (ed. 30) 50 The positions of the gramnui- 
logues, above, on, and through the line, are determined by 
their vowels. 3864 Social Set. Rev. Mar, 224 GrammaJogue.st 
and plyaseology are rather freely employed. 3892 Pall 
Mall G. 3 Ckt. 7/3 G>n tractions ariQ ^ grammalogues * iistd to 
be devised by each man forhiin.'self. 

Grammar (grae’m^j), sh. Forms: 4-5 grstm- 
(m}ere, 4-6 gramer, 4~7 grammer, (4 gra- 
maire, 5 gramayre, -eer), 6- graramar. [ad* 
OF. gramaire {¥. grammaire)^ an irregular semi- 
popular adoption (for the form of which cf. OF. 
mire^ repr. J.,, medicum, ariimaire repr. L. ariem 
nmgkam or mathemaiicam') of L. grammatica, ad. 
GT. ypafAfuiTudf (scil. art), fem. of ypafsfm- 

Ti/fos adj., of or pertaining to letters or literature, 
f. jpdftjmra letters, literature, pL of ypdf^fm letter, 
written mark, f. root of yp&spuv to write. Cf. Pr. 
gramaira (prob, from Fr.). Old Fr. had also a 
learned adoption of the L* word, grematique, 
paralie! with Sp, gramiUm^ Pg., It. grammatica, 
C. grammatik,^d!i^gramadeg. 


In classical Gr. and L. the word denoted the methodical.' 
study of literature ( = ‘ philology ' in the widest modern 
sense , including textual and aesihetic criticism, investiga- 
tion of literary history and antiquities, explanation of 
allusions, etc., besides the study of the Greek and Latin 
languages. Post-classically, grammatica came to be re- 
stricted to the linguistic portion of this discipline, and 
eventually to * grammar ’ in the mod. sense, ^ In the Middle 
Ages, grammatica and its Rom. forms chiefly meant the 
knowledge or study of Latin, and were hence often used as 
synonymous with learning in general, the knowledge pecu- 
liar to the learned class. A.s this was popularly .supposed 
to include magic and astrology, the OF. gramaire was 
sometimes used as a name for these occult sciences. In 
these applications it .still survives in certain corrupt forms, 
F.grimoire, Eng. Glamour, Ghamarye.] 

1. That depaitment of the study of a language 
which deals with its inflexional forms or other 
means of indicating the relations of words in the 
sentence, and with tlie rules for employing these 
in accordance with established usage; usually 
including al>o the department which deals with 
the phonetic system ol the language and the prin- 
ciples of its representation in writing. Often pre- 
ceded by an adj. desip-nating the language referred 
to, as in Latin. English, Ennch grammar. 

In early Eng. me grammar meant only I.atin grammar, 
as Latin was the only language that was taught gramma- 
tically. In the idthc. there are some traces of a perception 
tliat the word might have an extended application to 
other languages (cf. quot. 1530 tinder Grammatical i) ; but 
it was not before the 17th c. that it became so completely a 
generic term that there was any need to speak explicitly of 
* Latin grammar*. Ben Jonson's book, written c i6uo, was 
app. the first to treat of ‘ English grammar * under that name. 

As above defined, graniifiar is a body of statements of 
fact—a ‘science* ; but a large portion of it may be viewed 
as consisting of rules for practice, and .so as forming an 
‘art *. The old-fashioned definition of grammar as ‘ the 
art of speaking and writing a language correctly 'is fiom 
the modern point of view in one respect too narrow, because 
it applies only to a portion of this branch of study; in 
another ret-pect it is too wide, and was so even from the 
older point of view, because many questions of ‘correctness ’ 
in language were rect^nized tis outside the province of 
grammar : e. g. the use of a word in a wrong sense, or a bad 
pronunciation or .spelling, would not have been called a 
grammatical mistake. At the same time, it W'as and b 
ciLStomary, on grounds of convenience, for books profes- 
sedly treating of grammar to incln.de more or less informa- 
tion on points not strictly belonging to the .subject. 

Until a not very distant date, Grammar was divided by 
Eng. writen? (following the precedent of Latin grammarians) 
into Orthography, Ktyniology, Syntax, and Prosody, to 
which Orthoepy was added by some authors. All these 
terms (except Syntax) were used more or less inaccurately 
(see the several words). The division now usual as that into 
Phonology, treating of the .sound.s used in the language, 
Accidence, of the inflexional forms or e<|iuvaknt combina- 
tions, and Syntax, of the structure of sentetices ; the 
branch of grammar dealing with the functions of the alpha- 
betic letters is usually treated along with the phonology. 

x'gpm Langu P , pi. A. xi. 131 Gramer for gurks, I gon 
furste to write. 33^ Thevisa Barth. De P. R. xvil iti. 
(1495) 604 Holy wrytte wol not al way be .subget to the 
rules of gramer. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 8 He muste 
studie. . in gramer, }>at he speke congruHche. 1483 Caxton 
Ckas. Gt, sg After that Charles was Instructe in gramayre 
& other scyenoes. 3577 tr. Builingefs Decades (1592) 161 
Dionysius . . set vp a schoole and taught children their 
Grammer. xGa $ Bacon Adv, Learn. 11. xvi. § 4 (i873> i63 
Concerning speech and words, the consideration of them 
bath produced die science of Gninuuar. 36x9 Fotherby 
Atheom. n. xiii. § 3 11622)346 The nalurall, and..homo- 
geneiill parts of Grammer, lie two, Onholugy, and Ortho- 
graphy. 3620 Granger Div. Logike S I'hat part of every 
proposition that goeth afore in rtason,.u> thelTeme. In 
grammar it is called the nonunaiive case, a 1637 B. Jonson 
Eng. Gram. i. i, (1640) 35 Grammar is the art of true and 
well speaking a language : and w riting is but an Accident. 
3669 Milton Acccd. Gram. (1847)457 Latin Grammar is the 
Art of right understanding, speaking or writing Latin. 3743 
Watts / mprav. Mind xx. Wk.s. (1813)164 Grammar is nothing 
else but rules and observations drawn from the commoa 
speech of mankind in their several languages. 1752 Hu.mi.; 
Flss. Cf Treat. (1777) L 93^ Men., had no relish for the 
seemingly minute observations of grammar and criticism. 
«_S774 Pearce Semn. I, xit. 2^50 If a man, who professes 
himiii^elf a master of grammar, is always found to be speak- 
ing improfKirly. 3824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. ted. s) 25 
English grammar h the art of sfieaklng and writing the 
Engiisdi language with propriety, iMgFAmA'RF'am.S^ech 
iv. lao Grammar cemsists in accidence, syntax and analysis. 

transf* 3644 Bui.wkr Ch'ron.gi) Amongst which Grammars 
by gestures, the postures of the Fingers, .'have been contrived 
into an Alphatet. 3678 Cudvvorth ImUIL Sysi. 5 ITaey 
w*ho are skilled in the Grammar of t!ie Heavens may be 
able from the several Configurations of the Stars, as it 
were Letters to spell out future Events. 

h. Gemrai, Fhihso/hicai or Unkfcrsai Gmm- 
mar: the science which analyses those distinctions is 
thought which it is the purpose of grammatical 
forms more or less completely to render in expres- 
sion, and which aims to furnish a scheme of classi- 
fication capable of ioclnding all the grammatical 
categories recognised in actnal 1 anguages. LI istoriced 
Grammar : the study of the historical development 
of the inflexional forms and syntactical usages of 
a language* Comparatim Grmnwmr : the oom- 
parative treatment of the phenomena of two or 
more related languages, with the object of deter- 
mining the nature and degree of their relationship. 

3753 TiAtait Hermes Wks*^(x84i) 317 These different 
anafys'ings or resolutions coustEtuie what we call ‘philoso- 
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plilca! or tmiyersal grammar *. 1872 Morris Hisl. OtiHines 
Eng:. Accid. i. § 4 b. Comparative Graoimar informs uss that 
the radical part of the verb is loit ( or in/). 1892 Sweet Eng. 
Cram. i. § 6 General grammar {^hilosopkicai grammar) . . 
is. .concerned with the general principles which underlie the 
grammatical phenomena of all languages. 

2. A treatise or book on grananuir. 

1530 Pai.sgr. Ep. Ded. v, Folowyng the order of Theo- 
doras Gaza, in his graminer of the Greke tonge. 1388 
Shaics. 'J'ii. A. IV. ii. 23, I read it in the Granuner long 
agoe. c 1620 Hume Brit. Tongne {xZ6$) 2 You wald cau.se 
the universitie.s mak an Inglish grammar to repres the in- 
solencies of .sik green heades. c 1845 Howell Leit. v, 31 
You desired me lately to procure you Davies Welsh 
Grammer. 1693 Drydem p. Ixxxvj, We have yet 

no English Frosodia, not so much as a tolerable Dictionary, 
or a Grammar. 1751 Harris Wks. (1841) 169 We 

are taught in common grammars that verbs active require 
an accusative. 1894 V. Henry \iitle) A short comparative 
Grammar of English and German. 

tram/. -siXid Jig, a 1617 P. Bayne Comm. Cohss. i. 16 (1634) 
82 The booke of tire Creatures ; though it be not so good as 
the Grammar of the Scripture which doth describe Him 
plainely, yet it Is a good primmer for us to spell in. 1S36 
Emerson Nature, Language Wks. (Bohny II. 152 Did 
it need .. this host of orbs in heaven, to furnish man with 
the dictionary and grammar of his municipal speech ? i85s 
Tylor Early Hist. Man. ii. 16 Ideas which do not oome 
within the scopie of the very limited natural grammar and 
dictionary of the deaf and dumb. 

3. An individual's manner of using grammatical 
forms ; speech or writing judged as good or bad 
according as it conforms to or violates gram- 
matical rules ; also speech or writing that is 
correct according to those rules. 

a 1386 Sidney Arcadia iii. (1598) 366 An answer farre out 
of all Grammer. 1657 Trapp Co 7 nm. Ps. xvi, 4 It was the 
Serpent-s grammar that first taught men to decline God in 
the plurail number, 1672 Dryden A Imanzor il Def. Epi- 
los^ue Wks. 1883 IV. 231 The sen.se is here extremely per- 
plexed; and I doubt the word they is false grammar. 
a 1700 — (J.), P'arium et mntabile setnper Jemina, is the 
sharpest satire that ever was made on woman ; for the ad- 
jectives are neuter, and animal must be understood to make 
them grammar. 1843 Macaulay Ess. (1865) HI. 
209 He had German enough to scold his .servants . . but his 
grammar and pronunciation were extremely bad. 1835 ^ — 
Hist. En^. IV. xviii. 245 The letter may still be read with 
all the original bad grammar and bad spelling. 

4. The phenomena which form the subject-matter 
of grammar ; the system of inflexions and syntac- 
tical usages characteristic of a language. 

Ijanguages not possessing an elaborate sjretem of inflexions 
and concords are often .said to have * little ^ or ‘ no grammar." 
This seems to have been partly the meaning of the reproach 
against the English language quoted by Sidney A^l. Poetrie 
(Arb.) 70, ‘that it wanteth Grammar^; though it may also 
have meant that English had not been refined and improved, 
as the classic tongues were supposed to have been, by the 
labours of grammarians. 

1846 Wright Ess. Mid. Ages I. i. 8 To know the gram- 
mar of a language it is necessary to know the reasons of the 

g rammar, i860 Marsh Lett. Eng. Lang. i. 13 In English, 
aving no grammar, we have till lately possessed no gram- 
mars, and we still want a dictionaiy. *886 Douse Inirod. 
Gothic Prelim, ch. § 6 The distinctive features of Teutonic 
Grammar, 

f S. Used for Lato, or the Latin language. 
By grammars in Latin. (Cf. Gbamma-E-sohool.) 

c 1320 Setcyn Sag. (W.) 106 He made the boke of Catoun 
clere, That es bigmyng of gramere. <7x460 Towneley Myst. 
xii. 387 Virgin in his poetre sayde in his verse, Even thus 
by gramere as I shall reherse [a Lat, quot. follows]. 1332 
More Confui. Tindale Wks. 723/1 In our owne time, of al 
that taught grammer in England, not one vnder.stode y« 
latine tongue. 1346 Eng. Gilds (1870) 198 A seolemaster of 
Gramer. 1376 G.\scoiGNE.S'/r<£’/irf?4 (Arb.) 77 That grammar 
grudge not at our english tong Bycause it stands by Mono- 
syllaba And cannot be declind a.s others are. 
fb. Scholarship generally, literature. 
c 1500 Melusine Ixii. 370 For as I fele & vnderstand by the 
Auctours of gramaire & phylosophye they repute, .this pre- 
sent hystorye for a true Cronykle & thlnges of the fayry. 

6. transf. a. The fundamental principles or 
rules of an art or science, b. A book presenting 
these in methodical form. (Now Tare\ formerly 
common in the titles of books.) 

1642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof. Si. in, xiii. 185 Manly sports 
are the Grammerof Military performance. 1792 jA Duncan 
Mariner's Chron. (18041 II, 33 A small geographical gram- 
mar. 1796 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev, XIX. 551 It forms 
a most valuable grammar of antient geography- 1809 
J. Goldsmith {title) A brief Grammar of the Laws and 
Constitution of England. 1835 E. Newman {title) The 
Grammar of Entomology. 1836 O. Jones {title) Grammar 
of Ornament. 1870 J. H. N e wman {title) An Es.^y in aid of 
a Grammar of Assent. *88a W. Sharp Rossetti v. 313 TTie 
young poet may be said to have reached the platform of 
literary maturity while he was yet learning the grammar of 
painting. 1894 Daily News 23 Nov. 7/1 He might . . have 
studied the pure grammar of his art for a longer time. 

7. altrzh. and Comb.^ as grammar-book, -con- 
struction, -learnmg, -monger, -Jojnpklet, -pe- 
dant, -rule, -shop (humorous), -tree, -word. 
Also t grammar-boy, a pupil at a grammar- 
school, a boy still learning his (Latin) grammar ; 
•j- grammar-castle, ? humorously for a grammar- 
school; grammar - child, ? = grammar - hoy 
+ gprammar-college, a school for teaching Latin 
attached to a college (cf. Glomerkl, Glomeby) ; 
grammar-figure (see Fiotbe sb. 22 ) ; grammar- 
grinding, instruction in grammar, pedantic in- 
struction generally (cf. gerund-grinding) ; gram- 
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mar-lad ^grammar-hoy*, grammar- learning, 
t (tJt) the subjects taught in a grammar-school, 
Latin and Greek; {b) the learning of grammar; 
grammar-scholar 

1503 Bitry Wills (Caraden) 229 Myn portoose and all my 
*gramer bokys. _ 1578 Ascham Scholem. (Arb.) 27 Let the 
Master, .teach his Scholer, to ioyne the Rewles of his Gram- 
mer booke,^ with the examples of his present lesson , xSzo W. 
CoBBEjr Gram/nar (1847) § 233 The loose and imperfect 
definitions of my grammar-book yielded me no clue to a 
disentanglement. 1390 Nashe Pasguils A/oi. i. Ciij, A 
rodde for the *Gramnier boy, he dooth nothing but wrangle 
about words, a 1641 Bp. R. Montagu Acts 4* (1642) 188 

For Grammar boyes know, that she [Cassandra] in love to 
virginitie, deceived Apollo her Suiter. 1895 Rashdall Unw, 
Europe L v. § 5. 482 It was only when the students were mere 
Grammar-boys that they were goven .ed like schoolboys. 1670 
Eachard Cont. Clergy 14 Whose parts and improvements 
duely considered will scarce render them fit governours of 
a small *graiumar-castle. *557 Order Hospitalls Gviij, 
Such a one of the *Grammer children as can redilest write. 
1886 Willis & Clark Cambridge I. Introd, 58 Bingham 
was establishing his modest ^grammar-college in connection 
with Clare Hall. 1603 J as. 1 Sp. in last Session Biv, 

I did. .interpret . . some darke phrases therein, contrary to 
the ordinary ^Grammar construction of them. 1637 j. Smith 
Myst. Rhei. 176 Transposition is a ^Grammar figure 
whereby one letter is put for another. *898 Daily Netvs 
3 Feb. 6/2 The preliminary *gtammar-grindmg of the old 
method is enough to destroy love for the classics. 1644 
Milton Areop. (Arb.) 56 As if they were no more then the 
theain of a ^Grammar lad under his Pedagogue. 1628 T. 
Spencer Logick^ 59 Aptnes vnto latighing, and *Grammar- 
learning, is predicated of man. 1709 Loud. Gaz. No. 4533 3 
Persons of eminent Ability in teaching Grammar Learning. 
1845 R. W. Hamilton Fop. Edtic. iv. (ed. 2) 69 Our ambi- 
tion is to base ail upon Grammar learning. 1833 J. C. Hake 
in PhiloL Mus. II. 215 A “grammar monger’s language 
would be like a sluggish monotonous canal, 1864 W. Cory 
Lett. ymls. 11897 114 After all I was to be notliing but 
a third-rate grammar-monger. 1716 M, Davies A then. Brit. 
1. 23 The forementioned John Stanbridge wrote also several 
“Grammar-Pamphlets. 1726 Amherst TsTree Fil. xxxi, 165 
The tyranny of a school is nothing to the tyranny of a col- 
lege, nor the “grammar-pedant to the academical one. 1565 
Jewel Def. Apol. (i6ti) 625 Some Popes be so voide of 
Learning, that they vnderstand not the “Grammar Rules. 
1693 C. Dryden in D.’s Juvenal {'liryf) 1S3 Be sure he knows 
exactly Grammar- Rules. *380 Sir R. Manwood in Boys 
Sandwich (1792) 224 note. There be not so many “grammer- 
schollers as do furnish the school-hot^e. 1654 Simeon Ashe 
Funeral Seym. 6 June (1656) 53 While he was a Grammar- 
Scholar, this calling he chose. i774--8i Warton Plist. Eng. 
Poetry (18401 IL xxxv. 552 Grammar scholars. ^1836 Syd. 
Smith in Cornh. Mag. Feb. (1865) 224 You may call it an 
univer.sity, it will only be a “grammar-shop. 169^ Dryden 
Juvenal (1697) 146 Who climbs the “Grammar-Tree, dis- 
tinctly knows Where Noun, and Verb, and Participle grows. 
1685 (JoTTON tr. Montaigne I. 597 Metaphors and allegories 
and other “grammer words. 

Grammar (grse'mai), v. rare. ff. the sb.] f a. 
intr. To discuss grammar. Obs.’^^ fb. trans. 
To ground in something as in the rudiments of 
grammar. Qbs, c. To classify, as tlie parts of 
speech in grammar, 

1393 G. Harvey Pierces Supererog. Wks. (Grosart)II. 246 
When I arn better gra.mmered in the Accidents of bis proper 
Idiotisme. a 1616 Beaum. & Fl. Laws o/Camfyii. i, Erot, 
I can, 1 doe, I will. Gonz. She is in her Moods and her 
Tences : He Gramer with you. And make a triall how I 
can decline you. 1682 Bunyan Holy War 32 These t wo . . 
did much more Grammer and settle the common people in 
hurtful ways. 18B3 R. H. Busk in N. 4 - Q, Ser. vi. VIII. 51 
Groups of phenomena which have been gathered, and 
grammared, and ranged into sciences. 

Grammarian (gramee-rian). Forms: 4-5 
gramarien, 4-7 -ian, 5-6 -yen, (5 gramarion, 
-yone, -yonn, grammaryon, 6 -yan, -yen, -ien), 
6 - grammarian, [a. OF. gramarien (F- gram- 
mairien), f. gramaire Geammab : see -lAJf.J 
L One versed in the knowledge of grammar, or 
of language generally ; a philologist ; often signi- 
fying also a writer upon, or teacher of grammar. 

<r338o Wyclif Sertn. SeL Wks. I, 376 Gramariens and 
devynes. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V- 16* Donatus };« 
gramarian. 14x2-20 Lvdg. Chron. 'Proy it. x, To sewe bis 
style in my translation Words by woide like the construc- 
tion After the maner of graraariens. 1309 Barclay Shyp 
of Folys (1570) 105 The great Gramarians and pleasaunt 
Oratours. 1583 T. Watson Poems Ixviii. (Arb.) 104 Suidas 
mentioned an other Telephus, an excellent Grammarian of 
Pergamus. 1600 O. E. Rep. Libel i. i. 9 Not vnlike hungrie 
Grammarians, that are descanting still of the calamkies of 
Troie, and yet see not their owne domesticall miseries, 
1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. ii. § 8, 1 have seene a Gram- 
marian toure, and plume himselfe over a single line in 
Horace. x68x Nevice Plato Rediv. 123, 1 know some 
Criticks, who are rather Grammarians than I.awyers, have 
made a distinction between elegerim and elegero. a 1704 
T. Brown Sat. Antients (1730) L 22 They have commented 
upon him like grammarians not philosophers.^ xjzg-yi 
Chambers Cycl. s.v., The denomination grammarian is, like 
that of critic, now frequently used as a terra of reproach ; a 
mere grammarian ; a dry, plodding grammarian, etc. X771 
Smollett Htwzpk. Cl. 19 May, They serve only as excep- 
tions; which, in the granunariar/s phrase, confirm and 
prove a general canon, X798 H. K, white On being con- 
fined at school iii, All that aiithmeticians know. Or stiff 

r immarians quaintly teach. i86x Hook Lives Abps, (1869) 
vii. 436 The homilies of Elfric the Grammarian. *876 
Jas. Grant Burgh Sdk. Scgtl. n. xiii. 359 note. He educated 
a grammarian not inferior to hiinself. 

1 2. A pupil engaged in the study of grammar ; 
a grammar-school boy. Obs. 

IS7X Vestry Minutes St. OleevPs, Southwark in Lett. Lit, 
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Men (Camden) 65 He should have twentye marks by the 
yere . . to teache so many gramaryens as we ti iink shall foe 
found meet for the same. 160710 Hist. IVakefield Gram. 
Sch. (1892)71 Because this schole is not ordained for petties 
but for grammarians. 

3. atirib. and Comb. 

^1386 Warner Alb. Eng. v. xxvu. (1589) 1119 Grammarian- 
like, in order words significant to speake. 1833 Whew ell 
in Todhimter Acet. W.'s IGr//. (1876) IL 376 The absurd 
iniustice of our grammarian critics. 

Plence CSramma-riaaiism [see -ibm], the prin- 
ciples or practice of a grammarian. 

1846 in Worcester, quoting Ck{rist Ian] Ol{sert>£r]. Hence 
in later Diets. 

Grammarie, obs. form of Gkamakye. 
t Grammarioiir. Obs. [f. as prec. + -our, 

-OB.] -sGKAMMAEIAN I. 

1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (iSax) 1. 231 About this time 
war mouy clerkis profound in every science ; as . . Donatus, 
gramariour; ..with mony otheris. i§97 Lowe Ckirurg. 
(1634) 34 Speaking of Antioch mediciner, and Telephus 
grammariour. 1617 Sc. Acts Jas. F/ (1816) IV. 576/1 With 
be mansi-s, 5airclis, and croftis of the Canonist, ciuilist, 
mediciner, and grammarior. 

t Gra'iniiiarize, Obs. rare'^K ■[£ Gbam- 
MAB sb. + -izis.] irons. To give a certain gram- 
matical structure to. 

1746 W Horsley Fool{Tg4^) I. 174 You find some modern 
Performances .s,o exquisitely grammarised and pointed, and 
the Meaning so blinded and ob.scured, that one is at a Loss 
to determine whether it is Wrote in our own Language, or 
in Cypher. 

Grammarless (grsc’ma.iles), a. [f. Gbammae 
sb. + -LESS.] Having no grammar. 

1. a. Of a language: IJestitute of a system of 
grammatical forms, or of features susceptible of 
grammatical treatment, b. Of persons, speech, 
compositions : Showing ignorance of grammar. 

1823 Blaclnv. Mag. XIV. 294 Miserable, bald, and even 
grammarless English is employed. 1868 Farrar in Jnt^L 
Philology'Ho. ti. 20 Chinese has been for thousand.s of years 
monosyllabic and grammarless. X891 Harper's Mag. JxxXj 
2ao/i Ours is really a grammarless language. 1891 Daily 
Nezvs 14 Feb. 57* Futile romances, tasteless, senseless, 
grammarle.ss, 

2. Having no book of grammar, nonce-use. 

*8^ Frasers Mag. L. 317 Battling, ^rammarless and 

dictionaryless, with a work in a strange idiom. 

Gra"mmar-scliool. A school for teaching 
grammar. 

1. The name given in England to a class of 
schools, of which many of the English towns have 
one, founded in the i 6 th c. or earlier for the 
teaching of Latin. Ihey have now become 
secondary schools of various degrees of import- 
ance, a few of them ranking little below the level 
of the ' public schoois 

X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. sx At Alexandria he heeM 
a gramer scole. *454 E. E. Wills {iBBjz) *33 For to fy tide 
to gramer scole my cosy n, his sone William. 1323 Fitzherb. 
Hush. § 147, I lerned two verses at grammer-schole. 1593 
Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. vii. 37 Thou hast most traiterously 
corrupted the youth of the Realme, in erecting a Grammar 
Schoole. 1616 R. C- Times' Whistle ii. 843 The foole 
Was never farther than the grammer schoole. 1647 Laws 
Massachusetts (1672) 136 Where any Town shall increase 
to the number of one hundred Families . . they shall set 
up a Grammar School. 17x1 Steele Spect. No. 157 T t 
The many Heart-aches and Terrors, to which our Child- 
hood is exposed in going through a Grammar-School. 
1809 Kendall Trav. III. Ixxvii. 197 It differs therefore 
in nothing from the other grammar schools, called aca- 
demies. 1838 De Quincey Autobiog. Sk. Wks. IL 26S 
At the little town of Hawkshead ., a gramrnar-school 
(which, in English usage, means a school for classical litera- 
ture) was founded. 1874 Green Short Hist. vi. § 305 The 

grammar schools of Edward the Sixth and of Elizabeth . . 
had changed the very face of England. 1876 Bancroft 
Hist. U. S. V. xxii. 577 They provided for a school in each 
town, a grammar-school in each county, and a university in 
the state. 

atirib. 1826 Syd. Smith Wks. (i869>529 An Hamiltonian 
makes, in six or seven lessons, three or four hundred times 
as many exchanges of English for French or Latin, as a 
grammar schoolboy can do. X898 J. K. Jerome Second 
'Thoughts of Idle Fellow 266, I like to think of him fShake- 
speare] as poacher, as village ne’er-do-well, denounced by 
the local grammar-school master. 

2. U.S. * In the system of graded common schools 
in the United States, the grade or department in 
which English grammar is one of the subjects 
taught* {Cent. Diet.). 

i860 Worcester, Grammar-School . . 2, A school next in 
rank above a primary school and below a high school. i U. S.) 
18 Azner, CycLTi. 424 (Cent.) After passing through the 
primary grade .. the pupil enters the grammar school. 

Grammarye, variant of Gkamabye. 
f sb.pL Obs.'~^ [? ad, Gr. 

fmra., pi. of 7 jpd/*/xa letter.] Hudiments; fixst 
principles. 

1633 Ford Broken Hri. J. iii, C 2 b, These Apish boyes, 
when they but tast the Grammates, And prmcipals of 
Theory, imagine They can oppose their teachers. 

Grammatic (^ramse-tik), a. fad. L. gram- 
matic-us, ad. Gr. '^paupartte-os, i. yp6,fxpuiT-,ypajifM 
letter. See -ic.] = Gbammatical a. i and 2 . 

1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner E viij, Other expound 
it mystically, and not according to the grammatkke sense. 
1644 Milton Wks. <1738) I. lafiThey (Novices] having 

but newly left those Grammatic Flats and Slialiows..do fox 
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the moRt part grow into hatred and contempt of learning. 
4:164s Howell Lett. I. n. § s xxvii. 11650) 164 To frame 
Grammatic toiles tocurb her. 1762 Warburton Doctr. Grace 
i.viii.Wks. 1788 IV. 575 What was thus inspired was the terms 
together with that grammatic cortgruity in tlie use of them, 
which is dependent thereon _ 1814 W. Taylor in Monthly 
Rev. LXXIII. 455 Grammatic studies were understood at 
Alexandria to comprehend all that we call philology. 1829 
Blackvj. Mag. XXVI. 504 True wisdom all grammatic .stuff 
disowns. 1884 Science III. 794/2 To judge from their 
lexical and grammatic^ character, the dialects have evolved 
in the following historic order from the parent language. 

Grammatic al (gramietikal), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -al. Cf. F. grammatical (1536 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
1 . Of or pertaining to grammar. 

Grammatical gender: the kind of gender (found in the 
great majority 01 Indo-European and Semitic longs.) which 
IS not determined by the real or attributed sex ; opposed to 
natural gender. 

152^0 Palsgr., Ep. Ded. v, The accidentes. .and other pre- 
ceptes grainmaticall. a 1^6 Sidney Arcadia ir. (1633) 122 
The beautie of vertue. . taught them with far more dili- 

f ent care, than grammatical rules. 1591 Percivall S^. 

lict. Gram. B, I haue taken in hand to deale with this 
Graramaticall treatise 1603 Florio Montaigne n. xii. 305 
Mo.st of the occasions of this worlds troubles are Gram- 
matical. Our sutes and processes proceed but from the 
canva.sing and debating the interpretation of the Lawes. 
31620 Granger Div. Logike 127 Grammatical! conaparlson : 
which hath two degrees, comparative, and superlative. 1644 
Bulwkr Chiron. 98 Glancing at the same Grammatical! ex- 

f ressions. 1781 Warton Hist. Eng. Foei7y p\%% iii. (i8ao) 

, p. cciv, Berchorius probably compiled this work for the 
use of his grammatical pupils. *804 Bp. Horsley Serm, on 
Chrisfs Descent 13 It is of great importance to remark, 
though it may seem a grammatical nicety, that the preposi- 
tions. .have been suppfied by the translators. 31841 Borrow 
Zincali II, 11. iii. 140 The pure Gypsy language, with all 
its grammatical peculiarities, X87S Whitney Life Lang. 
iii. 39 The Anglo-Saxon had grammatical gender. 

2 . Grammatical sense : that sense of a text which 
is obtained by the simple application of the rules 
of grammar to the words, without reference to any 
extraneous considerations ; the literal sense. So 
grammatical meanings interpreicUion^ t transla- 
tion. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. X5;|i) 2tih, As the lettre of 
these wordes (as to the grammatical! sense) pretendeth or 
sheweth. iS97 Hooker EccL Pol. v. xiii. (1611) 205 In as 
much as by plaine jgrammaticall construction Church doth 
signifie no other thing than the Lords house. 1651 Hobbes 
Leviaik. iv. liv. 350 They had not transgressed the Gram- 
matical! sense thereof. 1654 R. Whitlock Z<^oif(?//iz<2 Pref. 
a v|. As for my declining in many place.? Grammatical! Trans- 
lations, it is to bring the Sense neerer my Purpose. 1769 
^unims Lett. xix. 88, I trouble not myself with the gram- 
matical meaning of the word expulsion; I regard only its 
legal meaning. 

8. Uf Speech, composition, etc. : Conforming to 
the rules of grammar. 

1752 Johnson RamBter No. 206 F ii, I have laboured to 
refine our language to grammatical purity. i86t Craik 
Eng. Lit, ^ Lang. II. 538 [Carlyle’s style tsl with all its 
startling qualities, one of the most exactly grammatical in 
our literature. Mod. The sentence is grammatical, but not 
quite idiomatic. 

4 , transf. Of or pertaining to, also strictly con- 
forming to the ‘ grammar * or formal principles of 
an art. ' ■ . 

*846 Ruskin Mod. Paint, n. 11. i. § 20 The.. grammatical 
accuracy of the tones of Turner. 1890 Anthony’s Photogr. 
Bull. III. 426 To secure * grammatic^ ’ or perspective truth 
the horizon line of such background must he brought 
c^jMsite the lens. 

lb. Music. Grammatical accent : the accent regu- 
larly occurring at the beats of a bar ; opposed to 
oratorical accent. 

1833 Penny Cycl. I. 72/2. 1889 H. C Banister Music 
(ed, 14) I 362. 

t 6. absol. as sb. pi. The subjects taught in a 
grammar-school. Obs, 

1^1 Wood A then, Oxon. 1. 12 John Constable. .Educated 
in Grammaticals under William Lilye, in Academicals in an 
antient Hostle sometimes called Byhem . . Hall. 17x6 M. 
Davies Aiken. Brit. II. 328 Robert Talbot .. He was edu- 
cated in Grammuiticals in Wikeham-School. 

Hence d-ramma'ticaluess, the quality of being 
grammatical. 

1650 V indie. Hammoftdls Addr, 43 § 88 To justifie the 
Grammaticalnesse of these words, F. Hall in Nation 

(N.Y.) LXIV. 357/2 Not without entertaininga very original 
notion of grammaticalness can Mr. Philpson say what he 
sixys sthoxxt exfieci. 

Grammatically (gramsetikali), adv. [£ 
prec. + “LY In a grammatical manner. 

1 , In accordance with the rules of grammar. 

XS89 Fleming {title) The Georgiks of Publius Virgilius 
Maro . . Graramaticallie translated into English meter by 
A. F. 165X Hobbes Leviath.AV. xliv. 341 Which words, if 
taken grammatically [etc.]. <2 i66x Fuller IVortkies, YorksA. 
(1662) iir. 189 This is called the Petrifying well (how gram- 
matically I will not engage). 1720 Waterland Serm. 
Christ’s Divinity vi. Wks, 1823 II. 128 The words will 
grammatically bear this construction. 1776 Trial of Nundch 
comar 52/2 He . . speaks it [Moorsl more grammatically 
than common Bengalers do. 1802 Syd. Smith Wks. (1867) 
I. 13 Those who write grammatically, and those who do not. 
X865 E. C. Clayton Cmiel Fortune II. 220 To ascertain 
whether it was grammatically correct and properly spelt. 

2 . In accordance with the ‘ grammar ^ or rules of 
an art (For quot. 1477 cf. Gramaby 2.) 

X477 Norton Ord. AkJi. v, in Ashm. (1652) 59 Conjoyne 
your Elements Grammatically. X883 Harper’s Mag. Sept. 


571/2 These works of Mr. Haight’s are grammatically ‘ cor- 1 
rect’ Gothic. 

Grammaticaster (greemje-tiksestoi). ^ Also 
7 grammaticastre. [ad. med.L. grammaticaster 
' scriba, notarius’, f- grammatic-us \ see Gram- 
matic and -ASTER.] A petty or inferior grammarian. 
(Used in contempt.) 

1601 B. JoNsoN Poet aster ly He tells thee true, my noble 
neophyte; my little grammaticaster, he does. 1659 Peck e 
Parnassi Ptierperiunt 21 Upon Hallus the Grammaticastre. 
1716 M . Davies A then. Brit. I. 23 He was censur’d as a vain 
and noisy Grammaticaster. .by the most intelligent part of 
his Profession. 1880 M. Collins Th. in Garden 1. 20 The 
construction, .would have been clear enough to the keenest 
grammaticaster, 

“f GTaDHHBiticaitioii. Ohs. [f. Grammatic -f 
-ATION.] A grammatical discussion ; a discussion 
of points in grammar. 

1582 G. Martin Discov. Comtpi. Script, vii. § 43*, 13* 
Gentle Reader, beare with these tedious^ gTammaticatlons, 
fitter to be handled in Latin, but necessariein thi.s case also. 
1680 Dalgarno Didascalophos vi, 52 Being free from all 
anoraoly, aequi vocalness, redundancy, and unnecessary 
Gram matications. 

Gi^amixLa'ticism. Now rare. [f. Grammatic 
+ -ISM.J A point or principle of grammar ; a 
grammatical definition, 

16x0 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 421 Wee may not 
drawe (nay wrest) the gospell Jo those grammaticismes. 
a 1634 Leighton Comm, x Pet. in 25 If we would contest 
Grammaiicisms, the word here is passive. 1678 Owen 
Mind of God vWi. 227 Other Glossaries from whose Gram- 
maticismes and Vocabularys some do counten^ce them- 
selves in curious and bold conjecture.s. 1836 G. S. F’aber 
Ansvj. Hnsenbeth 19 notCy A brother Romanist .. could 
readily point out an undoubted inaccurate translation of an 
exactly parallel gramrnaticism as made byaprote.stant divine. 
Gyg -m TYi a (gramsetisoiz), zt. [1, Gram- 

matic +-IZE.] 

1 . trans. To render grammatical; to reduce to 
grammatical rules. 

X780 Johnson in Bos^velllxx. (1848) 660/1, I always said, 
Shakspeare had La,tin enough to grammaticize his English. 
181X Nichols Fuller’s Worthies, Wales II. 561 note, This 
was the very first attempt to embody, to arrange, or to 
grammaticize this language. 1837 J. E, Murray Summer 
in Pyrenles I. 42 Prior to the period when Democritus 
grammaticised the Latin language. 

2 . intr. To discuss grammatical points. 

1673 Bp. Ward Apol. Myst Gosp. 44 Gramaticizing pe- 
danti^lly, and criticising spuriously, upon a few Greek 
Particles. 

eSrammatist (grse*matist), [ad. F. gram- 
tnatiste, ad. med.L. gramtnalista, ad. Gr, 
yjarLOrrjS, f. ypappia letter. Cf. F.gi'am- 

maiiste (i 575 in Hatz.-Darm.).] a. A grammarian, 
a student of grammar ; chiefly used disparagingly, 
b. After Greek usage : A teacher of letters. 

1589 Fleming Virg. Georg, To Rdr., A direct order of 
construction for the releefe of weake Grammatists. 1609 
Holland Amm. Marcell. xiv. v. Annot. aij, Eculei . . Not 
instruments of burning plates, like unto an horse like as 
some Grammatists have imagined. 163$ IM^KtmiKve Arcad. 
Pr. 170 Rhemnius Palaemon* that arrogant Grammarian, 
or rather Grammatist. X798-X8Q5 Tooke Dm. Pnrley (i860) 
loi noie^ The constant excuse of them all, whether Gram- 
matists, Grammarians, or Philosophers. 1849 Grote Greece 
iL Ixv. VlII. 3SX A general suppression of the higher class 
of teachers or professors, above the rank of the elementary 
(teacher of letters or) grammatist. 

Hence &rammati*stical a., befitting a giam- 
matist. 

1837 Landor Pmtameron Wks. 18x6 IL 323/1 The affec- 
tation of Ovid was light and playful ; Virgirs was wilful, 
perverse, and grammatlstical- 
CSirammatite (grm-matsit). Min. [Named in 
1801 by Haiiy, f. Gt. yp&isjmr-, yp&pfjia, letter, 
line, in allusion to a line seen on some of the 
crystals : see -im] A synonym of tremolite. 

x8oa Paris as it was II. Ixix. 387 Tremolite or grammatite 
of Hafiy, in the same place. ^ 18x3 Amer, Min. ^rnl. IV, 
229 Grammatite or Tremolite is found among the limestone, 
1868 Dana Min. 233. 

t Cira*mmaitol. Obs. rare-K In 6 gramatoL 
[Arbitrary formation, app. suggested by L. gram- 
maticus and -olus dim. ending,] A smatterer. 

a 1529 Skelton.^. Parrot 3x9 Nodypollysand gramatolys 
of smalle intellygens. 

CSxammatola'i^ (greemStp-latn). [f. Gr. 
ypafifmao-, combining form of ypbfipa letter + 
harpfla worship: see -latey.] The worship of 
letters; adherence to the letter (of Scripture). So 
araamnato'Iator [cf, idolcUor'\^ a stickler for the 
forms of words, 

1847 Buch tr. Hagenbach’s Hist Doctr. IL 230 This rigid 
adherence to the very letter of Scripture (Grammatolairy). 
x8<^ Souikem Rev. July 42 Webster and Trench are both 
guilty of grammatolatry, in regarding certain changes in 
words as * details of spelling *, Ibid,, As a grammatolator 
he follows certain dictionaries, .in suppressing a useful word 
pronounced pleai, by making it sound like plate, because 
book-makers present it under the form of* plait X871 R. D. 
Owen Debatable Lmtd pg The worship of words is more per- 
nicious than the worship of images ; grammatolatry is the 
worst species of idolatry. 

liraaiiiimtopliore (gwmMo®!). [f. Gr, 
ypafsparo- (see prec.) + -tpopos bearing.] A book- 
name for the Australian genus Grammatophera of 
lizards, esp. G. muricata. 


1845 J, E. Gray Caial. Lizards B. M. 251 The Grara- 
matophore . Grammatophora muricata. 

Gramme, gram^^ (gr^m). [a. F. gi^amme, 
ad. late L. gramma, Gr. ypbfxpa, a small weight,] 
In the Metric System, the unit of weight ; the 
weight of a cubic centimetre of distilled water at 
the maximum density, weighed in vacuo. It 
equals 15-432 Troy grains. 

1797 Nicholson’s yrn). Ang. 197 From the gramme are 
deduced by multiplication or division all the weights su- 
perior and inferior. 18x0 Naval Chnm. XXIV. 300 I'he 
mont-tary unit is a piece of silver weighing five grams, 1846 
G. E. Day tr. Simon’s Anim. Chem, iL 160 The mean 
amount of free lactic acid excreted dally . . was 2-167 
grammes. 1889 A nthony’s Photogr. Bull. 1 1. 360 A solution 
of 50 grams of ferrocyanide of potassium in 100 water. 1898 
Rev. Brit. Pharm. 54 A true cubic centimetre is the volume 
of I gramme of water at 4° C. 

b. attrib. gramrae-centimetre, a unit equiva- 
lent to the ‘work' done in raising a mass of 
one gramme vertically one centimetre ; gramme- 
degree, -equivalent (see quots,). 

187s Everett / llustr. Centimetre Gramme p. x, i *gramme- 
centimetre— 9-18 X ergs nearly. 1870 — tr. Deschauers 
Nat, Philos, xxxi. 427 Tiie *gramme"degree (Centigrade) is 
the quantity of heat required to raise a gramme of water P 
((Centigrade). 1897 Webster, ^Grapn equivalent {Electro- 
lysis), that quantity of the metal which will replace one 
gram of hydrogen. 

Grammer, obs. form of Grammar. 
Grammercies, -mersies, pL ff. Gramebct. 
Grammetre (gr^^mimJ-tsi). [f. Grams, 
Gbammis + Metre.] A unit of * work being that 
done in raising a mass of one gramme vertically to 
the height of one metre. 

1873 in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 225 The unit of work being but 
little more than the hundred thousandth part of a gram- 
metre. 

t Gra*mmic, a. Obs,- ® [ad. Gr. ypaiipm-os 
linear, f. ypappd) line.] (See quot.) 

X727 IBailky vol II, Grammick, made by Lines; demon- 
strated by Lines. Also 1730-6 (folio). 

Grammite (grse'msit). Min. [Named in 1802 
by Karsten {Grammit), f. Gr. ypapipii line, from 
its fibrous appearance: see -ITE.] Obsolete 
synonym of woliastonite. 

X826 Emmons Min. 216. X854 Dana Min. 156. 

Grammopetalons (grse^m^ipe'tMss), a. Bot, 
\i.grammo-,itttg. comb, form of Gr. ypapfirj liae + 
Tiirakov leaf + -ous.] Having linear petals. 

1847 in Craig ; and in later Diets. 

Gramoebe, variant of Gramash. 
Gramopkone (grje*m(!f 0 an). Also grammo- 
phone. fapp. formed by inversion of Phonogram. 
The spelling grammo- (not the inventor's) is an at- 
tempt to make the word look more like a correct 
formation.] The name given to one of the instru- 
ments devised tor permanently recording and re- 
producing sounds, 

x888 Times 13 Jan. xa/3 His [ Edison’s] original phono^aph 
has received important modifications .. in .. Mr. Berliner’s 
grammophone. 1896 Critic 21 Nov. 322/2 A man who uses 
a gramophone . . talks into his machine, and hands the records 
over to his typewriter, who reads them off on her gramo- 
phone, aud writes them out on the typewriter. 

Gramory, gramowrie, vars. Gramarye. 
Grampas(se, obs. form of Grampus. 
t Gm'ZHpell. Obs. Also 7 crampell, gram- 
pie. [Cf, obs. F. grampeUe (Cotgr.).] A kind 
of crab. 

1598 Florio, Paguro, a kind of creuis or crafish called a 
rit, a grarnpell, or a punger. x6c8 Topskli. Serpents 31a 
’he Sea-fish called Gryff or Grample. x6xx Florio, Mdia^ 
a kind of Crab called a Crampell. 

Grampisce, -pois, -pos, obs. ff. Grampus. 
Grampus (gi-sempfis). Forms : 6 grannde- 
pose, grampoys, 7 gxampa8(se, -pisce, -po(i)s, 
grandpisce, (//. granspices), 8 grampnss, 7“ 
grampus. [Early i6th c. grawtdeposc, app. an 
etymologizing alteration (after Grand a.) of the 
earlier Cj-kafays of the same meaning. Most of 
the forms of the last syll. are paralleled in the 
case of Porpoise ; but some show assimilation to 
l^.piscis fish.] 

1 . The popular name of various delphinoid ceta- 
ceans, having a high falcate dorsal fin and a blunt 
rounded head, and remarkable for the spouting and 
blowing which accompanies their movements. 

In popular u?e, the name seems to be most frequently ap- 
plied to the formidable ‘ killer ’ {Orca gladiator). But it is 
also applied to an inoffensive cetacean resembling this in 
size and geaenil appearance, bot differing in the smaller she 
and number of the teeth. For the latter, which Cuvier had 
placed in the genus Delphin-m, the Eng, word Grampus 
was adopted by J. E. Gray, 1846, as a mod. L, generic name ;■ 
the only species certainly determined is G, griseus^ some- 
times call^ cotitfsh. According to some authorities, the 
name is also applied to the pilot- or ca’ing whale {Globice- 
pkalus), 

a 1529 Skelton Sp . Parrot 309 With porpose and graunde- 
po®e he may fede hym fatte, xs® Nashe Chrisis T. 15, Sea- 
mottsters, «ch as the Whale, tfc Grampos®, the Wasser-man. 
i6«!4 Cajpt. Smith Vir^ma vi, 23* We espied disht or ten. 
Saluages about a dead Grampus- 1634 Wood New Eng. 
Prmpiei (xSds) 36 Th® snuffing Grampus. x6s6 E- Terry Vcy- 
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S. India 7 God hath made to take his pastime in the Sea ; 
Granspices, or lesser whales, Sharkes [etc.]. 1674 Josselyn 
Voy. New Eng, 10 Here likewise we saw many Grandpisces 
or Herring-hogs, hunting the scholes of Herrings. 1675 
Crowne Country Wit ii. Dram. Wks. 1874 III. 39 My master 
is a leviathan in love, and X am a very grampois. i685 Goad 
Celest, Bodies n. viii. 264, I do not add the Legend of Two 
Grampisces stranded, or taken at Greenwich. 1755 T. H, 
Croker Orl. Fur. vi. xxxvi, The grampus and the monsters 
of the sea Move on disturbed from their accustom’d sloth. 1776 
Goldsmith Anim. Nat Yl. 188 The whale or the grampus 
are terrible at any time ; but are fierce and desperate in the 
defence of their young. 1812 S. Rogers IVritien in High- | 
iands 35 The grampus, half-descried. Black and huge above 
the tide. 1848 Dickens Domheyv^ Coughing like a grampus. 
1888 Strange MS. in Copper Cylinder 12 All around us . . 
grampuses were gambolling. 

b. Naut. pbr. Tc blow the grampus (see quots.). 
1829 Marry AT F. Mildmay iv, The buckets of water which 
were .. poured over me by_ the midshipmen, under the 
facetious appellatien of ‘ blowing the grampus . .could [not] 
rouse my dormant energies. 1867 Smyth SailoFs Word-bk. 
346 Blowing the grajnpus, sluicing a person with water, 
especially practised on him who skulks or sleeps on his watch. 
C. A person given to puffing and blowing. 

1836 Tyysvrms Pickwick xxv, ‘The boy breathes so very 
hard while he’s eating, that we found it imfjossible to sit at 
table with him’. ‘Young grampus 1’ said Mr. Weller. 
1831 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt vi. 47 The blustering old 
grampus of a governor is to honour the oall with his presence. 
2 . Metallurgy. (See quot.) 

1881 R.-kymond Mining Gloss., Grampus (U. S.), the tongs 
with which bloomary loups and billets are handled. 

8. attrib. and Comb.j as grampus-oil \ also gram- 
pus-whale = sense I. 

1883 Fisheries Exhih. Cafal. 202 *Grampus oil, used for 
lubricating fine machinery. 1744 tr. Boerhctave's Insiit. Med. 
191 The *Grampus Whale. 1879 Daily News 23 Aug. 6/2 
A large cetacean called a grampus whale. 
tGran. Ohs. rare~\ [? Short for Gkand- 
FATHBE ; cf. getter.] A jocular term for a rustic. 

1592 Greene Conny Catching n. 4 Meanely attired like 
some plaine gran of the Countrey. 

Gran, obs. form of Gkoan v. 
t Granada. Cookery. Obs. = Grekade 2. 

1806 A. Hunter Culina (ed. 3) 24 A Granada. Take the 
caul laid over a leg of veal, put upon it a layer of the ditch 
part of bacon; then a layer of high-seasoned forcemeat; 
then [etc.]. 

Granada, -ade, obs. ff. Geenado, -ade. 
Granadeer, granadier, obs, if. Grenadier. 
Granadilla, grenadilla (grana-, grena- 
di’la). Also 7 granadills, 7-8 -dil, 9 granadillo, 
grenadillo- [a. Sp. granadilla^ dim. of granada 
pomegranate.] A name applied to various tropical 
species of the Passion-flower ; esp. to Passiflora 
quadrangularis or its fruit, which is much esteemed 
as a dessert fruit. 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 734 The flower of the 
Granadille they say. .hath the markes of the Passion. 1707 
Curios, in Hush, <$• Gard. 205 Granadils, or Passion-Flowers, 
1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece 11. iii. 408 We have also . . Grana- 
dilla, Guernsey Lilly [etc.]. 1760-72 tr. ’puan <$• Ulloa's 
Pay. (ed. 3) 1. 287 The granadilla resembles a hen’s egg in 
shape, but larger. ^ The outside of the shell is smooth and 
glossy, and of a faint carnation colour, and the imside white 
and soft. 1786 P. Freneau Santa Cruz 159 in Poems 139 
Plump grenadilloes and guavas ^rey. 1803 T. Winterbot- 
TOM Sierra Leone 1. Hi. 57 The [Sierra Leone] company have 
also introduced.. the granadillo. 1825 Caldcleugh Trav. 
S. Amer. L in 26 The fruit of the passion flower, or grena- 
dilla of the Spaniards. 1859 R, Thompson Gardener's A ssist 
33 Musas, GranadiUas, Guavas, or other trcmical plants bear- 
ing fruit. S87S Miss Bird Hawaii 134 Orange blossoms, 
and the great granadilla or passion flower. 1894 Times 31 
Jan. 13/5 The tropical verandah, with the grenadillas trained 
along the latticework. 

b. attrib., as granadillavine % also granadilla 
tree, the Brya Kbenus of Jamaica. 

1756 P. Browne Jamaica The Granadilla Vine. This 
plant, .produces an agreeable cooling fruit. 1864 Grisebach 
Flora W. Ind. 784 Granadilla tree: Brya Ebenus. 
t Grana'do. [app. a corrupt form of the name 
of the Spanish city Granada : cf. -ado.] Only in 
Granado silk, silk of Granado. 

1582 Rates Custorn ho, E iiij a, Silk of Granado black the 
pound xxr. 1592 Greene Upst Courtier Wks. (Gro.sart) 
XL 221 The Netherstocke was of the purest Granado silke. 
a 1618 Rates Merchandize K 3 b, Granado silke black. 
Granado, obs. form of Grenado. 
tGranage. Obs. In mod. Diets, grainage. 
[AF., f. grain : see Grain sb.'^ and -age. Du 
C ange has med.L. grannagium, perh. a duty on 
corn.] (wSee quot. 1685.) 

a 1582 Dver Cases (1592) 352 b, Vn custome en la CItie de 
Londres appeale granage. 1683 Ter?nes de la Ley 427 
Cranage, is a Duty in London, viz. the twentieth part of 
Salt Imported by an Alien, and due to the Mayor. 1820 
Tomlins Law Diet. (ed. 3), Grainage. 

Granand, obs. pr. pple. of Groan v. 
Granar^d, var. ff. Gbaner Obs., granary. 
Granary (grsemari}. Forms: 6-8 grainary, 
(7 -ie), 8-9 grainery, 6-7 granarie, 6- granary, 
[ad. L. grdndrium, f. grdn~um corn, Grain sb.^ 
Some of the obs. forms were influenced by Grain 
sb.] A storehouse for grain after it is threshed. 

1570 Levins Manip. 104/24 A Granarie, granarium. 2623 
Middleton Tri. Integmty Wks. (Bullen) VII. 389 Sir 
Simon Eyre . .built Leadenhall, a granary for the poor. 1669 
WoRLiDGE Syst Agric. (i68i) 56 The principal use of a 
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Granary is against a very dear year. 17*4 Fr. Bh, of Rates 
195 There should be an immediate Search made into all 
Grainaries, Farm-Houses, &c. 1788 Gibbon DecL ^ F, 

(1869) HI. Iii. 247 The public granaries and arsenals were 
abundantly replenished, 1800 L. W. Wyatt Archit De- 
signs 19 Waggon and Implement Houses, with Grainaries 
over them. 1824 Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Life 11870) 
II. ix. 184 An old granary to which we mount by outside 
wooden steps. 1879 J. Wrightson in Cassell’s Techn. 
Educ. IV, 415/2 The granaries should extend as two wings 
eastward and westward from it [the corn-barn], 

b. transf. and Jig. Said chiefly of a country or 
region which produces an abundance of grain and 
from which supplies of corn are obtained. 

1370 T. Norton tr. NoweVs Cateck. (1853) 220 Fruits of 
godliness to be bestowed and laid up in the barn and granary 
of the kingdom of heaven. 1603 Camden Rem. 3 The Store- 
house and Granary of the whole westerne world. 1632 
Massinger Maid of Hon. i. i, Sicily . . when 'twas styled 
the Granary of Great Rome. 1663 Boyle Occas. Refl. (1848} 
17 An Ant. .onely carries away that [corn] which she finds 
ready form'd into its little Granary or Repository. 1680 
Morden Geog, Rect. (1685) 189 Alenteio passes for the 
Granary of Portugal, by reason of the Corn which it pro- 
duces. 1728-46 Thomson Spring j6 May your rich soil . . 
be th’ exnaustless granary of a world ! 17^ Morse Amer. 
Geog. 1. 162 This Island . . was called the granary of Canada, 
which it furnished with great plenty of corn. 1822-34 
Good’s Study Med. led. 4) III. 97 The man voluntarily 
starves himself in the granary of plenty. 1878 Bosw. Smith 
Carthage 6 Palestine was the granary of 'I'yre, supplying it 
with corn and oil. 

c. attrib., as granary -c?‘evice, floor, -keeper, 
-man, -register, -rent. 

1839 Carlyle Chartism iii. 120 Stop up the *granary- 
crevice. 1833 Tennyson May Queen, N. Y. Eve 45 She’ll 
find my garden-tools upon the *granary floor. 1886 Harris 
I'echn. Diet F'ire Insur. 131 *Granary-keepers’ utensils 
cannot be insured in the same item as grain. 1677 Yar- 
RANTON Eng. Improi.>. 116 In these publick Granaries, the 
Corn is kept, .a whole year, for a Half-peny a Bushel ; and 
the *Granary-Man gets by it. Ibid. 132 Receiving a Ticket 
from the ^Granaiy-Register, of a certain quantity of Corn 
there lodged. Ibid. 137 Fourteen thousand Quarters will 
come to 350/. for *Granary-Rent yearly. 

Hence Cafraitary v. trans., to store in a granary. 
x85a Ruskin Unto This Last iv. 154 A remarkably light 
crop, half thorns and half aspen leaves, sown, reaped, and 
granaried by the ‘science ’ of the modern political economist. 

t Gra'Xiat. Obs.^^ [a. Du. gt'anaat, ad. It. 
granato : see Grenade.] - Grenade. 

ai6yj B. Jonson Underwoods, Execr. Vulcan 206 Vse 
your Petarres, and Granats, all your fine Engines of Murther. 
t Gra'Xiate, sb.^ Obs. Also 7 granat, grenat. 
[ad. med.L. gy'dndt-um (OF. grenat) : see Gar- 
net L] * Garnet 1. 

<*1:400-50 Alexander 3344 pe ferd degre a Granate, a 
gracious gemme. 1335 Eden (Arb.) 234 A granate 

which we commonly caule a garnet. 1600 Hakluyt Voy. 
(i8ioi 111.451 Certaine small stones broken which are in 
Colour somewhat like Granates. 1601 Holland Pliny 
XXXVII. vii. II. 618 The common Grenat also of Carchedon 
or Carthage, is said to doe as much. . . These Grenats are 
found upon the hills among the Nasamons. 1655 Fuller 
Ch. Hist. in. iv. §4 The red Granat [signified] Charity. 
1:750 tr. Leonardus’ Mirr. Stones 104 Granate,.. a Stone of 
the Carbuncle Kind. 1796 Morse Geog. IL 16 Nor- 

way produces crystals, granates, amethysts [etc.]. 

t C^a’uate, sb:-^ Obs. Also 7 gran(n)et. See 
Garnet 2. [a. L. {pomum) grdndtuni, OF. {pome) 
grenate: see Pomegranate, Cf. Grenade 1.] 

1 . The pomegranate, 

1568 Skeyne The Pest (i860) 34 Vyne of gi-anatis. 1603 
TxuwF.Quersit in. 149 Thou maiest extract out of thebarke 
of. .granates, a substance comming most neere to the vertue 
of vitriol. 1641 G. Sandys Parapkr. Song Sol. vi. v. To 
see . . Granets blooming on their Stems. 1694 Salmon Bate’s 
Disp. ii. (1713) 634/2 Syrup of Clove-gilly-flowers, Limons, 
or Granates. 16^ Fryer Acc. E. India ^ P. 2^7 Figs, 
Prunes, Grannet, Chestnut .. and all those we call Wall- 
Fruit, 

b. attrib., b,s granate-apple. 
ax6zz Ainsworth Annot. Song Sol. iv. 13 Granate- 
apples, so named because they are full of granes or kernels. 

a. Short for ‘ granate-colour ’. (In quot. 1805 
used to render F. grenat : see Gbenat.) 

1750 tr, Leonardus’ Mirr. Stones iii Some of them are of 
a Citron Colour, others of a Granate .. the Granate of the 
Colour of the Flower of a Pomegranate Apple. 1803 tr. 
A . La Fontaine's Hemnann ojtd E7nilia 1. 245 The old lady 
wore a mantle of black velvet, ornamented with granate. 

t Gramate, a. rare-^ [ad. L. grdnat-us, f. 
grdn-um Grain Having many grains. (Cf. 

Granated.) 

1706 Phillips (ed, Kersey), that has many Grains, 

granate Marble. 

tCrra’nate, \i. 1 .,. grdndt-us 

\ formed into grains.] trans. To form into grains ; 
to granulate. Hence Granated 
1688 Burnet Lett State Italy (1708) 242 Pillars .. of 
granated Marble. 1750 G. Hughes Barbadoes 143 A subtile 
resinous juice perspires through the leaves, . . which by the 
heat of the sun is granated and entirely incrusts them, 

Granate, obs. variant of Granite. 
tGranatine. Min. Obs. [ad. F. gj'anatin 
(Danbenton, with somewhat different application) ; 
formed arbitrarily on L. grdn-um, with reference 
to its derivative Granite.] Kirwan^s name for 
the class of granitoid rocks consisting of three 
ingredients. (Cf Granitin.) 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 342. 


Gran atite, variant of Grenatite. 
t Grauator. Obs. Chiefly Sc. Also 5 gxani- 
tar, 6 graniter. See also Garneter, Grinter. 
[ad. F. gj'enetier, f. (by substitution of suffix) 
grenier Garner.] One who has charge of a granary 
or grange. 

? 14. . Charter Aberbrotk, fo. 326 in Macfarlane 433 (Jam.) 
Memorandum, that the Granitar sete na teynds to na 
baronis, nether landit men, without sikkir soverte of husband- 
men, except them that has the commone sele, and our sell, 
the gryntar bey ng for the tyme. 1333 Lyndesay Satyre 
249s Thir is my Graniter [ed. E.E.T. S. Grainter], and^my 
Chalmerlaine, And hes my gould and geir vnder thair cuiris. 
3:647 H AWARD Crown Revenue Three Yeomen granators : 
Fee a peice per diem <^d. 

t Gra'HCll, Obs. rare. [Onomatopoeic ; cf. 
grind, cranck-l a. intr. Of the teeth : To gnash, 
b. trans. (see quot. 1886), 

1736 Ainsworth Lat. Diet., MandMcns, .. a bugbear, or 
hobgoblin . . with wide jaws and great teeth grariching, shown 
at plays. 1886 Cunliffe Rockdale-wiih-RossendcUe Gloss., 
Granch, to crunch between the teeth with noise. 

Grand (grsend), a. and sb. Also 4-6 grauntre, 
5-6 grawn.t(e, 6-7 graund, 7 gran (Howell), 
[a. OF. grand, grant (AF. also graund, graunt, 
mod.F. grand), the Com. Rom. word for ‘ great * 
= Pr. g)'an{t)-z, Sp., Pg., It. grande (shortened 
gran before a sb.) :— L. grand-em, in class. L. full- 
grown, big ; in late popular L. superseding magnus 
in all its uses. Some scholars regard the word as 
cogn. w. Gr. ^pevOteaOai to swagger. 

The nature of the contexts in which the Fr. word was 
introduced into English accounts for the development which 
its meaning has undergone. In some of the mod. uses, the 
nearest Fr. equivalent is grandiose.^ 


A. adj. 

f 1 . 7 he Grand ; the Great’ [F. le gi^and, la 
grande] as an epithet of a famous person, city, or 
country, Obs. 

<*1400-50 Alexander 5668 Baxe, Bayon, & Burdeux, & 
Bretayn )>e graunt. C1440 Bone Flor. 26 Syr Otes the 

f rawnt hyght that gome. 1484 Caxton Fables of M sop 2 
le was., borne in grece not ferre fro Troye the graunt, 
1329 Rastell Pastyme (1811) 26 Theodose the Graunte. 

2 . Used in official titles (chiefly after Fr. or other 
Romanic originals), with the sense: Chief over 
others, highest in rank or office. Now chiefly Mist. 
or with reference to foreign countries ; in England 
there are still officials called Grand Almoner, 
Grand P'alconer (see the sbs.) ; and the adj. forms 
part of titles of office amongst Freemasons, Odd 
Fellows, Good Templars, etc. 

Grand Pensionary, Pensioner, the title of the prime 
minister or president of the Council of Holland, when a re- 
public. Grand Vicar, in France, the representative of a 
bishop in the administration of ecclesiastical affairs. Grand 
Vizier, the chief minister of the I'urkish empire. Abo 
Grand-captain, Grand-duke, Grand-master. 

1609 Bible (Douay) i Macc. xXi. 20 To Onias the ^nd- 
priest [Vulg. sacerdoti magno}. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(i6ip 738 Cabot . . was constituted Grand Pilot of England 
by King Edward the sixt, 1688 Answ. Talon’s Pled 5 
The Chapters, .name for Grand Vicar those whom the King 
intends to bestow the Bishopricks upon. 1708 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 44^/6 Letters from Warsaw . . say, That at the desire 
of the Grand General, and other Confederate Senators [etc.]. 
1709 Steele Taller No. 13 tp 2 We hear from the Hague. . 
I'hat Monsieur de Torcy hath had frequent Conferences 
with the Grand Pensioner. 1714 M andeville Fab. Bees 
(1733) I. 245 A grand pensionary of Holland. 1727-41 
Chambers Cycl. s.v,. In the French polity and customs, 
there are divers officers thus denominated, which we fre- 
quently retain in English ; asgrand almontr, grand ecuyer, 
grand chambellan, grand voyer, &c. Blackstonb 

Comm. IL $4 In the king’s presence and under the direction 
of his grand justiciary,^ 1781 Cowper Truth 104 No grand 
inquisitor could worse invent. 1793 Anderson Narr. Brit. 
Emboss. China vii. 87 The grand mandarin of the place 
sent to inform the Amba.ssador that [etc.]. 1847 Mrs. A. 
Kerr Hist Servia 268 'rheDeputies were referred to the new 
Grand Vizier. 1835 Emerson Misc. A grand marshal. 

b. Similarly in the titles of sovereigns ; as 
Grand SiGNiOR, Grand the Sultan of Turkey 
{archl). t Grand Tartar, the Great Mogul. 

1388 Parke tr. Mendoza’s Hist. China 407 The prouince 
of Cambaya, subiect vnto the grand Tartar, or Mogor. i860 
Whyte Melville Hobjtby House I. 87 Who.. had smoked 
his chibouque with the Grand Turk at Stamboul. i860 
Sala Baddington Peerage xliii, Whether.. he felt as happy 
as the Grand Turk. 

3 . [Orig. a transferred use of 2 ; cf. Arch- prefix 
2.] Qualifying a personal designation, witli the 
sense : Pre-eminent, chief ; supremely deserving 
of the appellation. ? Obs. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xvi. ii. 471 The grandfoole 
their ghostlie father. 1393 Shaks. Rich. II, v. vi. 19 The 
grand Conspirator, Abbot of Westminster. 1594 — Rich. 
Ill, IV. iv. 52 That excellent grand Tyrant of the earth. 
1599 P* JoNsoN Ev. Man out of Hum. ir. i, Thou Grand 
Scourge, or Second Untruss of the time. 1609 Hieron Chr. 
yrnl. Wks. 1614 I. 2t Sathan is our grand-enemy. i66a 
Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr, u iii. § 2 Near that very place where 
the grand Ancestors of the world had their chief abode and 
residence. 1671 Milton P. R. 1. 159 To conquer Sin and 
Death, the two grand foes. 1686 Wood Life 10 Aug., On the 
same morning on which he died , . his only sister . . was married 
..shewing herself thereby either a grand fool or a grand 
beast. 1778 R. James Dissert. Fevers (ed. 8) 32 Doth it 
not expel the Grand Enemy from every stronghold with 
irresistible force ? 
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fb. Eminent * great in reputation, position, 
scale of operations, etc. <9/^^, 

£■1540 tr. Fai.-.Verg‘. Mng. Nisi. (Camdeii) I. 67 The gar- 
rison of the oWe grande worriers [L. ueieramrum prmi- 
iium\ 1657 Milton P, L. n. 507 And forth In order came 
the grand Infernal Peers, 1742 Land, ^ Cmtniry Brew. i. 
(ed. 4) 10, I have heard a great Maltster that lived towards 
Ware say, he knew a grvOid Brewer, that melted near 200 
Quarters a week. ... 

etbsaL 1667 Milton P. L, x. 427 There kept thir watch 
the legions, while the Grand In council sat, 

4. Ztxw Used with the sense of ‘ great ’ or that 
of ‘^principal, chief’ in various designations 
(chiefly Anglo-Fr. in origin) of actions or agents, 
tribunals, etc. ; opposed to pefif or camnmt. B'or 
grand assize^ cape-,, compounder ^ distress ^ inquest^ 
jury^ larceny .t sefjecmtyr etc. see the sbs, 

igfia Act 5 Eliz. c. i § 5 Such as be of the Grand Company 
of every Inn of Chancery. 1600 Holland Livy i. 31 In 
thegrand-leetes and solemne elections of Magistrates, everie 
man had not prerogative alike. 16SS R. HautB Arn/anry 
HI. 310/1 Grand Rogues have sometimes their Ears Nailed 
to the Pillory. 

'bP Grand day, (See qnots.) 

1636 Bi,ount Glassifgn,.^ Gawdy or Grand days. In the 
Inns of Court there are four of the-ie in the yeer, that is, one 
in every 'Perm. 1708 Termcsdeht Ley 27^ Gnind Day.s are 
thwe which are .solemnly kept in every Term in the Inns of 
Court and Chancery, viz. In Easter Term, Ascentlon 
Day; in Trin. Term, St. John Baptist; in Michaelmas 
Term, All Saints; in Hillary Term, the Feast of the Purifi- 
cation of the B. Virgin. And these are no days in Court. 

5. Of things, events, etc, : Great or important 
above all others of the kind ; chief, main. 

*597 Ingmethorp Serm, 2 y&lm Ep. Ded., You have 
enaineld as it were, .that graundbenefiie with infinite otiier 
kindnesses, c 1645 Howell t. xxix. (1650) 481‘hat Gran 
Universall-fire which shall happen at the day of judgment. 
IMd, VI. 201 Solomon, .wrote divers books which were lost 
in the gran Captivity. x66a Sitllingfl. Orig. Sacr. 11. vii. 
I II The time was not yet come wfiereiii the grand my.stery 
of mans salvation by the death of the Son of God was to 
be revealed. ri68o Beveridgk Berm, (1729) I. 374 This 
fir-st and grand promise was absolutely made to .all mankind. 
1713 Om Guardian. No, ri ?• 3 The Use of the Grand 
Elixir to support the Spirits of Human Nature, 1730 Swivr 
Mod. JSduc. Wk.s. 1755 11 . n. 32 Ihe noblest blood of 
England having been shed in the grand rebellion. 1727-41 
Chambers Cycl, .Sometimes [used] for an universal 

medicine ..called, by way of excellence, the grand elixir. 
*739 Wesley IVks, (1872)!. 179 The grand article of my 
expense is food. 17!^ Cowper Task yi. 184 Evincing, as 
shefNaturel m.ikes The grand transition, that there lives 
and works A soul in all things, and that soul is G^. *849 
E. B, Eastwick JBiy Leaves 10 The grand want is that of 
dam.s across the principal streams. 1889 J. Bennett Bil- 
liards V. fed. 5) 41 But if so played, and this is the grand 
point, position is lost. 

b. Preceded by a, or with sb. in pktral : Of first- 
rate magnitude, value, or importance. 

ifii* Hieron Spirit. Sauskip 12 ITiese and the like he the 
grand imployments of the tiroes, 1634 Whitlock Zoatamia 
70 No grand Alteration here below, but., slie^khe moonj 
must be made Author of it. c 1687 Drvden Rp. to Sir G. 
Etherege 38 In grainl affairs thy days are spent. In waging 
weighty compKinent With such as monarchs repre.sent. 
1705 Berkeley CammottpL Bk. Wks. 1871 IV. 4^ The not 
distinguishing ’’twixt Will and ideas is a grand mistake with 
Hobbs. 17^ yunius Lett. xi. 46 You have united this 
country agaiiLst you onone grand constitutional point. 1842 
Miall in blancanf. II. a We declared the establlshmenc to 
be a grand imposture, 1830 Robertson .SVrw. Ser, nr. ii. 
(1872) 25 So then, .vice is nothing more than a grand impru- 
dence, X870 Baldw. Brown hccL Truth 264 It would be 
a grand mistake to say that Cluristianity created feudalism, 
X878 H OXLEY Pkysiogr. 179 A grand movement of water from 
the polar towards the equatorial regions, 1891 Laja Times 
XC 419/2 The old reticence of the Bench was a grand 
safeguard of its dignity. 

6 . Used to designate a comprehensive unity in 
relation to its constituent portions. Now only in 
grctnd total (formerly \gra 7 td sum'jj the sum of the 
sums of several groups of numbers. 

1376 Fleming tr, Caiud Bags in Arb. Gamer HI. 232, 
I will express and declare in due order, the grand and 
gen-ral kind of English Dogs, the difference of them fete,]. 
1397 Hooker EccT Pal. v. hi. § 3 'Fhe Christian world it 
.selfe being deuided into t wo gra und parts. x6io H ealey St. 
A Hg. Citiea/God 549 The smnme of 10 is added to the grand- 
.summe. xiSii Spirit, Sauship xx As I haue giuen 

you a bilb were of particulars, so I will now in a woiri 

tender vnto you the graund sum of all, *613 Soaks. Heti, 
VI I L nr, ii. 298 Produce ihe grand summe of his sinnes, the 
Articles Collected from his life. 18x6 A. C. H otciiison Pract, 
Ohs Siag. (1826) 311 'I'he subjoined document, shewing the 
total number of seamen and marines received into the three 
hospiials, .making the grand total of 96,000. 

7. With reference to physical magnitude : Main, 
principal. Obs, exc. as in b. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 471 The grand cirque or shew- 
place at Rome. 1606 Shaks. Ant. 4 - Cl. in. xii. 10, I wa.s of 
late asjietty to hi.s ends As is tJic Morne-dew on the Mertle 
leafe To his grand Sea. 7708 Land. Gas. No 447^/2 In order 
to drain the Ditch before the Grand Breach . . Getting all 
things in a Readiness for the Passage of the Grand Ditch. 
*753 Franklin Lett. Wks, 1840 V. 314 May not the small 
electrized clouds rise up to the main Ixxiy, and by that 
means occasion so large a vacancy, as that the grand cloud 
cannot strike in that place? 

b. Of a specified part of a building (as a gate- 
way, an entrance- hall, a .saloon, etc.) : Main, prin- 
cipal. Applieil only to objects that are magnificent 
in size and adornment, and therefore ajspieherided 
as implying these qualities. 
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2806 R Cumberland Mem. ii, 154 The bas-relieves at the 
back of the grand altar. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. x.\ii. 
IV. ySpThe Swedisit Minister alighted at the grand entrance. 
i860 Sala Baddingtou Peerage xlvj On the grand staircase 
there were row.^ of exotic plants in boxes. 

8 . Used (instead of ^ great ' in various senses) in 
anglicized Fr. phrases, where the so. is rendered 
by its etymological equivalent. 

Somewhat similar are the quasi-proper names The Grand 
Canal (Venice, tr. It. il Gran Canale)^ The Grand Canal 
of Ireland (1765), Tke Grand ^t^nciian, Grand Surrey, 
Grand Union L entail The Grand Hated', and similar 
designations, where the choice of grand inste.ad of great 
was suggested by the associations of senses 9 and 10. 
i66b F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc’s 'Trav. 166 When the King 

f oes., to the grand chase, he takes along abundance of 
'ioneers, to stop up the Avenues, a 1704 T. Praise 

Pemerty^Tz^. 1730 1 . loi It [Homer’s poem} was .. to stir 
his countrymen up against the exorbitant power of the 
Asiatick Grand Monarch, i860 Sala Baddingtm Peerage 
xlix, Henceforth he carries his arm in a sling, and wears an 
extra ribbon, even as a veteran of Napoleonks grand army, 
b. Mus. (See quot. 187 ^.) 

1724 E.rplic'. Ear. IVords Musick, Grande, is Great, or 
Grand, and is used to distingui.sh^ the Great or Grand 
Chorus from the rest of the Musick. 1S25 Danneley 
EncycL Mm., Grand, this word is sometimes appended to 
others; as, a grand sonata, a grand overture, a grand 
chorus, and ls synonymou.s with the term full, as full 
chorus, full organ, etc. 1879 Gro7y*s Diet. Music, Grand, 
a word much in use in England till within a few years to 
denote a classical composition of full dimensions or for full 
orchestra, .. A givmd sonata or a grand concerto meant one 
in complete classical form. Jbui., Grand Opera.. The term 
— fast becoming obsolete — is French.. and denotes a lyric 
drama in which .spoken dialogue is excluded, and the busi- 
ness i.s carried on in melody or recitative throughout. 

9. Of a ceremony, public performance, or the 
like : Characterized by great solemnity, splendour, 
or display; conducted with great form and on 
a great scale. 

173s Daily Past 2t Apr. No, 145^3 On Thursday 

last . . was held the Annual Grand Feast of Free and Accepted 
Masons. 1802 Mar. Eidgewortk Moral T. (1816) L xviii. 147 
His apparel was . . finished, and ready forthe grand day. 1837 
Dickens PickoK yii, * The grand Match j.s played to-day, 
1 believe said Pickwick, i860 Sala Baddington Peerage 
xlvii, The last grand entertainnaent of the fashionable season 
being over. 1871 Miss Yonge Cameos H. xxxiv. 353 The 
last Parliament had been a very grand one. 1893 Furnivall 
in Three Kings* Softs Forewords 6 There are grand wedding 
festivities. 

b. Of persons, their belongings or surroundings: 
Fine, splendid, gorgeously arrayed. Also more 
widely : Giving evidence of wealth or high sociii 
position ; recognized as belonging to, or charac- 
teristic of, the * great world.* 

1766 GoLDSiVL Vic. W. xxiii. They usually rode out 
together in the grandest equipage tliat had been seen in the 
country for many years. 1848 Thackeray Van. Pair Ii, 
Tlie mothers grand, sumptuous, solemn, and in diamonds. 
Ibid., She was placed at the grand exclusive taijie witii his 
Royal Highness. 18S0 Sala Baddington Peerage xlU, A 
forced adieu to fine houses, grand company, and the 
Grimaldi Club? Thackebay Pmr Georges (xS6q) 92 
She [Q. Charlotte] was . ,a very grand lady on state occasions, 
simple enough in ordinary U(e. 

sarcasiu aily. x88.|. W. C, Smith ATidrostan 47 , 1 found 
her not At all. She is too grand to see me now. 

c. Used as adv. colloq. 

*775 Johnson Lei. Mrs. Tkrale 22 May, Beattie has 
called once to see me. He lives grand at the Archbishop’s. 

10. With reftrcoce to emotional effect, a. Of 
natural objects, architecture, etc, : Impressing the 
mind with a sense of vastuess and magnificence ; 
imposing by iea.son of beauty coupled with 
magnitude. 

1:71a Addison Sped. No. 414 r 4 Tliere is generally in 
Nature something more Grand ana August, than what we 
meet with in the Curiosities of Art. 1756 Bvkke Subl. B. 
II. X, I have ever observed, that colonnades and avenues of 
trees of a moderate length, w»ere without comparison far 

f rander, than when tliey were suffered to run to immense 
{.stances. 1784 Cowper Task vi. 249 Wbat be views of 
beautiful or grand In nature, from the broad majestic oak 
To the green blade. 1859 Hamilton Mem. y. H ilson il 31 
I'he interior of the Church is very grand, i860 'Iyndaix, 
Glac. I. ii, 12 ‘rhe scene from the summit, .was exceedingly 
grand. Ibid. xi. 82 The clouds were very grand — grander 
indeed than anything I had ever before seen, 1883, ri theneeum 
23 May 669/3 Grand surges move in ranks . . till they beat 
furiously on the shore. 

b. Hence of ideas, style, composition, desijrn, 
etc. : Lofty and dignified in conception, treatment, 
or ex| 3 ression ; conceived or planned in a large 
and majestic manner. Grand style : a style fitted 
to the expression of lofty ideas and great subjects 
in literature and art. 

41*735 ymm. I A voice has flown To re-enflame a 
grand design. 1738 S. Havwabo Serm xvi. 469 A variety 
of the mo>'t grand similitudes. 1772 Amt. Keg. x6i It gave 
what is called the grand stile to indention, to composition, 
to expression. 17% Cowma 7 Vjtjv& v. 678 Be most sublimely 
good, verbosely grand. And with poetic trappifigs grace thy 
prose. iy9o Burks Er. Retf. Wks. V. 156 it is not dear, 
whether in England we learned those grand and decorous 
principles, and nanners . . from you, or whether you took 
them from «s.^ 1859 Gwilt Arckii. (ed. 4> Gloss., Grand, 
a term twd Ju the fine arts, generally ^to express that 
cjuality by whwh the hirheit degree of majesty and dignity 
is imparled to » work m ait. il68 Lowell Dryden Frose 
Wk.*i. 1890 HI. 173 This h oeriainly . . in what uned to be 
called the grand styles at Ofice noble and natural 1875 


Bryce I/oly Rottt. Emp. vi, (ed. 5) 79 The grand vi.slon of 
a universal Christian empire was utterly lost in the isolation. 

C. Of persons: Imposing by nobility of moral 
or intellectual character. Also with reference to 
appearance or manner Stately, noble, dignified. 

183a Tennv.son Sisters vi, He look’d, so grand when he 
was dead. 1847 — Pnne. i. 185 She look’d as grand as 
doora.sday and as grave. 1848 Lowell Lanmriineva, Now 
thou’rt thy plain, grand self again. 1877 E. R. Conder 
Bos. Eaiik i. 7 Religion has proved herself equally able to 
dominate the grandest intellects, and^^to elevate the 
humble.st. 1878 R. H. Hutton Scott iii. 30 With that 
grand unconcern characteristic of elderly persons in high 
position. 1883 Mils. Rollins Meto Eng. Bygoties 56 They 
were all three grand men, sensible, honest, and carrying 
weight in town affairs. 1897 P. Warung Tales Old Regime 
25 Bowing the while in the grand manner. 

d. In recent itse, the adj. in sense 10 has acquired 
an idiomatic frequency of application to sbs. quali- 
fied by old. 

‘The Grand Old Man * (jocularly * G.O.M,’) was from iSSa 
a current journalistic appellation for W. E. Gladstone* It 
appears (in quotation marks) in Punch 17 June 280/1. 

f xika Coleridge Dejection 2 'I’he gi-and old ballad of Sir 
Patrick Spence ] 1833 'I’ennyson Lady Clara Vere de V, 
51 The grtuid old gardener (/a;. ^ edd. 'The gardener Adamj 
and his wile smile at rhe claim.s of long descent. 1850 — In 
Mem. cxi, He bore without abuse I’be grand old name of 
gentleman. X850 C. Bronte A//. 12 June in Mrs. Gaskell 
Life (18571 IL 162 A sight of the Duke of Wellington at the 
Chapel Royal (lie is a real grand old man), x 85 o Hook 
Lh>es Alps. 1 . 150 Tie grand old man P'licodore of Tarsus], 
x868 J. H. Blunt Kef. Ch. Eng. I, 349 So the grand old 
abbot, .was taken to NVells. 1877 Ivcam-HGZ JGeld Paths %■ 
Green Lanes 37 A delightful old church. -rendered a true 
pilgrim’s shrine,. by its grand old tower, X887 M. Arnold 
Kaiser dead vii, Since, ’gainst the classes, He heard, of late, 
the Grand Old Man Incite the masses. 

11. Used as a general term to express strong 
admiration : ‘ Magnificent', * splendid coUoq. 

1816 Pickering Voc. U. S., Grand. Much used in con- 
versation for very goo<l, excellent, fine, &c. Ea. I'his is 
grand nevvs ; he is a grand fellow ; this is a grand day. 
A' ew England. 1866 JJerbysh. Gloss. mRelMuary }$Ln 160 
Grand, good, superior. * Hay I it wor grand, lads, that ale 
wor,’ X876 Whitby Gloss, s.v., ‘ Here’s a grand day \ very 
fine weather. 1894 Crockett Raiders xs6 'riiey’ll bide, .at 
the Herd’s Hoose, or Casseiicary belike, that’s a graund 
hauf o’ smugglers and gypsies. *898 Ranjitsinhj[I With 
Stoddart's Team iii, I'he hleibounte ground was..m grand 
condition as regards the turf 

ironkallv. 1889 J. K. Jerome 3 Men in a Boat 257 Up he 
would march to the head of the punt, plant hi.s ^le, and 
then run along right to tlie other end, just like an old 
punter. Oh I how grand 1 

12. Combinations and special collocations, as 
grand- looking, -made adjs. ; grand action, the 
action of a grand pianoforte; grand-bob, ?«grand- 
s.re bob (5-ee Giui^dsihe 6) ; grand committee 
{J'arHamcni), {a) Hist., each of the four com- 
mittees (for religion, lor grievances, for courts of 
justice, and for trade) annually appointed by the 
House of Commons until 1832 (though they had 
long before that date ceased actually to sit); falso, 
in lythc., often used for * committee of the whole 
house * ; (//) now, the ordinary unofficial designation 
of the two ‘standing committees’ (each of 60 to 80 
mem bens) since 3882 appointed every session for 
the consideration of bills relating severally to 
matters of X.aw and Trade ; “t grand hound, ? a 
mastiff ; grand-junctioner (l/.S. ), ? a director of 
the ‘Grand Junction* railway; grand lodge (see 
3 ,oDGK) ; f grand-maund, a gabion ; grand- 
paunch, (a) a glutton ; (b) n * corporation large 
alxiomen ; grand pianoforte, piano, a large 
pianofoite, usually harp-sha];>ed and horizontal, 
whose size admits of the most effective arrange- 
ment of the mechanism (for grand upright, up- 
righi-grand, sec UlTUGHT u.) ; grand quartering 
Her. (see quot); f grand relief, ? = Alto-re- 
lievo ; grand stand, the principal stand for 
spectators at a race-course, etc. with the highest 
price of admission, 

x8io in Southey Comm.-pl. Bk. IV. 391 The ringera to ring 
one pal of *^graiid bobs. x 6»6 yrnl. Commons 4 Apt L 
843 'i’he *gratKl committee to sit at two of the dock. *640 
[hee Committek], 1644 Vicaks God in Mount (1644} 69 
A graitd-Comiuitte of both Howhcsi. x%x Guardian 4 Mar. 
341/2 The 'fitbe Bill . . to be further put into .shape by a 

f raud committee, 1548 Haix. Chron., Rich, III, 33 Sem* 
lahle my ctmsyne thcrle of Rydunrionde . . wyll surelye 
attempte lyke a fierce *grantlhouiide, other to byte or ^to 
perce me on the other syde, xWo Emerson Cond. Li/e iii 
(1861) 38 Railroad presidents, copper-miners, *grand-junc- 
tionemfetc.l, 1878 Geo. Eliot in J . W, Croj» 7.1/^(1885) HI, 
327 The Crown-Prince is really a *gran,d* looking man, 1850 
MRS. BMOWHiNc/ViiVwf 1.213 HisUpsatid jaw,*Grand"roade 
and strong, as Sinai’s Law, *579 Diggks Stratiot. 113 
’‘“Graund Matindsjor Gabbionisu^ Uoumb Pliny II* it 

Our *'grand-i.mriciie9. .hauedeuised for themselucsa delkat 
kind of meat out of com and grain. *606 — Smtm. 270 He 
became disfigurtti and blemished.. with a fat grand-panch. 
rym Pfmnhfy Pfag. HL *45 Their newly Invented ^grand 
and square Piano Fortes. *834 Medwin Angler in Wales I. 
273 It wan a grand piano of BroadwoodV *876 Stainer & 
Barrett Dkc Mm. Terms 353/2 Fmnofortes have been 
wtmod from , . the site, as pMcoio, semAgremd, ^and /nil 
grand, t8f^ SrAnfift Mfusic o/SiMe 95 A grand pianoforte, 
which cofltaiiK wore strings than any other itistrament in 
»&e, *889 Elvik Met, IJenddry, Marshailimg, a “Grama 
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Quartering, .usually accompanies the assumption ofasecond 
name, and unites the two associated coats so inseparably, 
that if they come to be Marshalled with other quarterings 
they are no longer (as in other cases) spread out among 
them, but they still remain together as a Grand Quartering. 
1768 E, Holdsworth Dissert. Virgil The famous base 
at Poz2uoli. .on which are fourteen figures in *grand relief. 
1841 Tatteusall S^ort. Arch. 91 The first brick of the 
■*Graiid Stand at Ascot was laid on the 5th of December, 
1838, iSya Earl Pembroke & G. H. Kingsley Soitih Sea 
Bubbles i. 20 On arriving at the course we were placed in 
the grand stand. 

b. used (after Fr. example') to denote the 
second degree removed in ascent or descent of re- 
lationship, as Gkandfather, Grandsok, etc. So 
f grand-fore/alker ; also tramf, in nonce-uses, as 
^rand-patrofiy -pupil, i* Also (? repeated 

^and-p'andfather •* great-grandfather. 

Of combinations of this kind, the oldest are GRANOAMEand 
Granosire, which appear in the 13th c. ; Grandfather and 
Grandmother are not found until late in the isth a In 
g}'andi?> restricted to a degree of asceut, the correspond- 
ing degree downwards being expressed by petit Oittle). 

1578 Tymme tr. Calvin an Genesis 235 His great graunde 
graunde father. 1399 H. Buttes Dyeis Drie Dinner D vj, 
When our grand-forefathers had a long time lived with 
Acorns. 1825 Bentham Indications 14 Say patron and 
grandpatron, as you say son and grandson. Grand patron- 
age is not so valuable as patronage. Ibid. 16 Wherever 
ou can see a grand patron other than the king, seeing the 
ing, you see a great grand patron. 1883 P. Schaff 
iolic Ckr, 678 Irenaeus..a spiritual grsmd-pupil of John. 

B. quasi-fA and sb. 

1. quasi- a. The grmid ; that which is grand ; 
the lofty, magnificent, sublime. 

174a Young Nt. Tk. ix. 843 The grand of nature is th’ 
Almighty’s oath, In Reason's court, to_ silence Unbelief. 
J794 Mrs. Raocliffe jflyst. Vdolpho i, The taste they 
create for the beautiful and the grand. 1821 Craig Leci. 
Drawing iv. 228 The grand calls tor the accompanying aid 
of wild forests. 

b. To do the p'and : to make a great display ; 
to put on ait s, slang, (See Do v. ii j.) 

1893 in Farmer Slang, 

t2. sk [a. Sp., It. == Grandee. Obs, 

s6o6 Earl Northampton Tt-us Perfect Pel, Oo 3 a. Then 
fell the Grands of Italy to renounce all duetie. 1614 Seldkn 
Titles Hon. 206 The Grands (all Dukes among them are 
Grands, and some Marquesses and Counts) . .shall bee honord 
with Vuestra Sennoria i. your Lordship. 2669 Land. Gaz. 
No. 352/3 To whom lils Majesty has been pleasted in favour 
to the Count, as a Grand of Portugal, to give her the Privi- 
ledge of a Stool before the Queen. 
fS, elUpL (See quot.) Obs. rare’"'^, 

1670 Cotton Espemon i. iv, 151 Betwixt these Forts, .he 
caus’d a Grand to be erected, that is to say, a greater Fort. 
4. a. Among Freemasons, any of the officers 
whose titles contain the adj. b. In some convivial 
clubs, the title of the chairman. Also Noble Gratidj 
Vice Grand^ the chairman and vice-chairman of 
a lodge of Odd Fellows. 

1747 ‘ W. Horsley Fool II. 165 The Fools being 

smembled, the Grand, .attended by the Vice, and tlie other 
Officers of Folly, assum’d the Chair. 1765-6 Goldsm. Ess.., 
Clubs (Globe) 284/2 The Grand, with a mallet in his hand, 
presided at the head of the table. - . My speculations were 
soon interrupted by the Grand, who had knocked down Mr. 
Spriggins for a song. 1821 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. All Fools' 
Day, Gebir, my old free-mason, and prince of plasterers at 
Babel, bring in your trowel, most^ Ancient Grand 1 1^0 
Dickens Old C. Shop xiii,The Glorious Appollers, of which 
1 have the honour to he Perpetual Grand. 

6. A grand pianoforte. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVI 11 . 142 In flat instruments, especially 
grands, there is a difficulty in giving strength to the bracing. 
1876 Stainer & Barrett Mus. Terms By means 
of this invention [the upright action] a pianoforte can be 
made which will occupy a space about a fourth of the depth 
of the ‘grand’. 1891 St. fames's Gaz. 26 Mar. 5/2 She., 
begins the preliminary scramble on the hired gmnd. 

6. Sugar maniif. (West Indian). The largest 
evaporating pan of a battery, [ad. F. grande.^ 

1839 U RE Dkt. Arts 1202 The skimmings of t\aigrami are 
thrown into a separate pan. [1875 KNitiHT Diet, Meek, 
has the Fr. f<Tni grande.\ 

t Grand, V. Obs. rare. In 7 graund. [f. 
Grand a.] irans. To make greater, ‘ magnify ( 
1602 J. Davies Mirum in Modum G 3 b, Which Grands 
his Goodnes.se, and augments his fame. 1607 — Summa 
Totalis xvi. B, H is lustice to extenuate To graund his Grace 
is sacrilegious, 

Grandaavity, -oils, var. ff. Grandevitt, -cus. 
Grand air. [i>roperly Fr., but pronounced like 
the £ng. words of identical iorm and etymology.] 
An air of distinction ; a noble appearance ; also i,ia 
bad sense) an affected dignity or loftiness of manner. 

J775 H. Walpole Lett, (1857) \I. 212, I like the hotel 
d’Harcourt ; it \\z.s^and air and a kind of Louis XIV old 
fashionhood. 1863 Ouida Held in Bondage 3 He had more 
of the ' grand air ’ about him than anyone else 1 had ever 
seen. 1881 H. James Portr. Lady xxxv, The proportions 
of the windows, and even the details of the cornice, had 
quite the grand air. 

Hence Grand-aired a., having a grand air. 
i88x Academy 5 Mar. 167 Worried by a severe aunt and 
a grand-aired cousin. 

Grandam, grandame (gr£e*ndara, 
o^ck. Forms: 4-5 graun-, grawndam, 5-6 
gramitdam(e, 6 graundame, grandhame, 
grandamzae, 6-9 grand-dame, 3, 6-grandame, 
6— grandam. See also Or ann am. [pt, AF .graund 


dame: see Grand 12 b and Dame, Dam®; the tise 
of dame, ‘lady’ in the sense of * mother’ seems 
to be AF. only. This word is in Eng. the oldest 
of the terms of relationship formed with grayzd.J 

1. = Grandmother i. 

^ a 3:2215 St, Marker. 22 In hire grandame bus wes 
icieopet Clete. 1390 Gower Conf. 1 . 90 A lady .. So olde she 
might unneihes go, And was grauntdame m the dede. ; 
c 1400 Destr, Troy 13593 His graundam full graidly grippit 
Iwm onone. 1509 Fisher f uneral Serm. Hen. Vlt 
(Colophon), My lady ye Kynges graundame. 1556 Chrent, 
Gr. F-Hars (Camden) 96 The xxvij. of June Dsss] was kept 
the obijt of the kynges grandhame. 1595 Shaks. John 1. L 
168 , 1 am thy grandame Richard- 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, 
ix, These blunders occasioned grief to his grand-dame. 
11^1-4 Emerson Ess.^ Self-Reliance Wks. (Bohn) L 28 We 
are like children who repeat by rote the sentences of gran- 
dames and tutors. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus Ixxxiv. 6 So 
grandsire, grandam alike did agree. 

Proverb, 1611 Cotob. s.v. Apprendre, (An idle, valne, or 
needlesse labour ) we say, to teach his grandame to grope du cks. 

b. (In form grandam only.j Of animals : T he 
dam’s dam. (See Dam 5 ^) 

1839 Ure Diet, Arts 13C8 By coupling the female [ewe] 
thus generated, with such a male, .another improvement of 
one-half will be obtained, affording a staple three-fourths 
finer than that of the grandam. 

2 . An ancestress (said of Eve) ; « Grandmothers. 

1620 T. Peyton Glasse of Time i. 30 Our grandame Kue, 
i6z8 Gaule Tract, Theories (1629) 9 One should ry.se from 
her Loynes, to recouer bis Grand-dames fall ; and pash that 
wily Serpents head. 1724 Weekly l^rnl. 25 Jan. 2769/1 
When Grandame Eve first invented the Needle to .sew 
Fig Leaves together. 1820 Scott Abbot iv. Who, wise and 
good as she vva.s, was yet a daughter of grandame Eve. 

3 . An old woman ; a ‘ gossip ’. 

£•1550 Bale Afol. 54 Some superstycyouse grandame, or 
some olde dotty nge Sir Dauy. 1553 '!’. Wilson Rhet.j-j b. 
This olde grandamnie was devouteiye kneling upon her 
knees. 1837 Hawthorne Twice-Told T. (iSsx) I. xix. 2S5 
The skinny ugliness of a shrivelled grandam. 

4 . jdg. (Chiefly apposilive.) 

1602 Narcissus (1893) 734 And so I died and sunke into j 
my grandam. .earth. i6ot Dekker S’n:/. vii. (Arb.) 

43 Inis ancient and reuerend Grandam of Citties. 1630 J, 
Taylor (Water P ) Wks. i. 98 That Ale is Grandam Natures 
brewing, a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poetns Wks. (1711) 34 
From out their grand-dame earth they fain would fly. 1812 
Combe Picturesque xm. (Chandos/ 72 la Grandame Nature’s 
va.st collection. 

5. attrib, (quasi-o^^*.) as in f grandam gold, 
hoarded wealth ; f grandame w ords, old or obso- 
lete words. 

15^ E- Gilpin Sktal. (1878) 63 Some blame deep Spencer 
for his grandam words. 1663 Drvden Wild Gallant iv. i, 
Frances ha.s one hundred and twenty pieces of old grandam- 
and-aunt gold left her. 1700 — Fmles Pref. (Globe) 504 
They, .would, .hoard him up, as misers do their grandam 
gold, only to look ou it themselves. 

Hence f Gra'ndamesMp humorous. 

1649 Davenant Love 4 Honour u. 8 He teach Her Gran- 
dame.ship to mump, and marry too. 

Gra* 3 id-aXLnt. [See Grand a. 12 b.] One’s 
father’s or mother’s aunt ; a great-aunt. 

18.. Surd Tsbel Sp Sir Patrick xxxiL in Child Ballads 
(1892) IV. 421/2 He calld upon his gude grand-aunt 1826 
Miss Mitford Village Ser. 11. (1S63) 346 Tom,. had had 
the good luck, .to take the fancy of a rich relation, a grand- 
aunt. i860 Sala Baddirtgioti Peerage xxxvii. Various 
comments, .were made on his beautiful grand-aunt. 

t Grand cai>tain. Obs. [See Grand a, 2 ; 
cf. F. grand capitaim,fS^. gran capilan.'] A chief 
captain or commander. 

1534 Whitinton Tuliyes Offices t, (1540) 17 Pomphilius 
graunde capitayne, gouerned a certayne prouynce. 1559 
Mirr. Mag., Dk. Suffolk xxUl'heir graund Captaine Biew- 
berd. 1561 Daus tr. BuUinger on Afoc. {1573) 162 b, On 
the other side fighteth the Dragon, as Graund captayne of 
this warre. 1606 Shaks. Ant. ^ Cl. lii. i. 9 Thy grand 
Captaine Anthony Shall set thee on triumphant Chariots. 

Grandchild (gr£e*nd|tj3ild, gr8e*nitj3ild). [See 
Grand a. 12 h.] The child of one’s son or daughter. 

1587 Golding De MornayxvXi. 271 Zoroastres (as is written 
of him) was Noes graundchilde. 1607 Shaks. Cor. v. iii. 
24 And in her hand The Grandchilde to her blood, 1640 
Yorke Utiion Hon. 80 Edward, Lord Russell, grand- 
childe to Francis, Earle of Bedford, 17^ Scots Mag. Mar. 
158/1 He has left 1 13 children, grandchildren, and great- 
grand-children. 1838 Lytton Alice 19 She was sure she 
should like the grandchild of her dear Mrs. Leslie. 
fig, 1661 Q.ov^ix.'m Disc. Goyd. 0 . Cromwell 1710 II. 
667 'Twas a Beginning . . Fit for a Grand-Child of the 
Deity, x8io Sc.<srt Fam. Lett. 10 Dec. (1894) I- 197 Though 
1 have the.se theatrical grandchildren, as I may call them, 

I have seen none of them. 

Grand-dad, grandad (grfe nd,<l8ed, grm-n- 
dsed). [See Grande. 12 b.] A childish or affec- 
tionate word for Grandfather. 

181^ Byron Juan ji, cxxxvii,, Hi.s hardships were com- 
parative To those related in my grand-dad’s ‘Narrative’. 
1865 Look before you lec^ 1 . 18 A ward of my granddad’s. 
1889 P. H. Emerson Eng, Idyls 17 Grandad, what did 
granny say? 

So Gran(d-)daaa=prec.; Gra 2 i(d-) daddy, {a) 
s= prec. {b) « Daddy-long-legs b. 

1698 Farquhar Love 4 Bottle i, {1699) ^ And so you left 
them to Grand Dada 1 1769 Mad. D’Arblay Eca^ly Dia^y 
(1889) 1 , 41 My (jlrand-Daddy is here to-night, to the very 
great satisfacuoa of us all. x8o8 A. Wilson Let. m Poems ^ 
Lit. Prose (1876) I. Pref. 6 A species of Acaris, vulgarly 
called Longlegs, Grandady, [etc.]. 1871 G. Meredith H. 
Richmond 111 , xii. 205 Her mind was simply obedient to 
her grandadaV wish. 


Gra“ni.-daiigliter. ■ [See Grand a, 12 b,] 
The daughter of one’s son or daughter. 

1611 Bible 2 Kings viii. 26 Athaliah the daughter of Omri 
{juarg, or granddaughter], 1625-8 tr. Camden's Eiiz, 
Introd. (1630) 7 Lady lane Grey, grand-daughter to the 
second sister of King Henry the eighth. 1749 Fielding 
Tom Jones xviii. xiii, The tattling of his little grand- 
daughter, who [etc.].^ 1818 Cruise Digesi\o<i. 2) II, x8The 
grand-daughter married without consenL 
"h. transf. Oiixmt&xQ. 

189X Daily News 26 Oct. 3/5 Kairouan, a grand-daughter 
of Hermit, . won in a canter. 

<j. Path, in attrib. use (see quots.). 

1885 W. Roberts Urin. 4* Renal Dis. iil xiii. fed. 4) 635 
In rare cases the secondary cysts contain a tertiary series 
(grand-daughter cysts). 1897 AUbuU's Syst. Med. II. iiiS 
Such cysts. , may give rise to a numerous progeny of 
daughter or even granddaughter bladders. 

Grand ducihess. 

a. The wife or widow of a Grand Duke. Tj. A’ 
lady bolding in her own right the sovereignty of 
a duchy, e. In Russia : A daughter of the C2ar. 

a 1757 P. H, Bruce Mem. (17S2) 125 The Imperial princes^ 
consort to the czarowitz, was brought to bed of a daughter 
. . who . . had the title of grand duchess given her. i8^a 
Illusir. Lojtd. News 5 July 19/2 Her Royal Highness the 
Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg Strelitz. 1874 Graphic 
3 Jan. 18/2 'J he Grand Duchess Marie of Russia. 

Grand ducliy. The territory ruled by a Grand 
Duke or Duchess. 

1835 Penny Cycl. III. 260/2 The grand-duchy of Baden. 
1839 Ibid. XIII. 62/1 The Grand Duchy of Tuscany. 
Grand dlike. [a. F. grand due, a literal ren- 
dering of It. grandum, G- groszherzog, Russiaa 
velikit kniaz. See DuKR.] 

1 . a. The title of the sovereigns of certaiii 
European countries (called Grand Duchies); the 
rank so designated is understood to be one degree 
below that of king. b. In Russia, the title of any 
of the sons of an emperor. (Cf, Dues 2, 2C.) 

The title seems to have been first assumed by the ruler of 
Tuscany in the i6th c. Before Peter the Great, the sovereign 
of Russia was styled ‘ Grand Duke of Muscovy ’ in Euro- 
pean diplomacy, 

a 1693^ Ludlow Mem. (1698) II, 507 A Fleet, .was sent., 
to require satisfaction from the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 
1833 Penny Cycl. 1 . 309/2 On his death, his next brother* 
the Grand Duke Constantine, wa.s proclaimed king at War- 
saw, 183s Ibid. Ill, 260/1 /I'he executive and judidal 
powers in Baden are vested in the grand duke. 1875 T. 
Martin Prince Consort 1 . 214 The Emperor [of Russia] had 
been in England before . .when Grand-Duke. 

2 . A name of the Great Eagle Owl {Bubtt 
ipictvus), IF. grand due: cf. Duke 5,] 

1855 Ogilvie, SuppC Grand-duke, ibo great horned owl 
{Bubo mojfimm), a species but rarely met with in the 
British Islands. 1882 Ouida May'emma I. 123 A great 
grand-duke owL.flew heavily by her. 1895 Daily News 
3 July 5/4 AM sorts of owls save the one known in France 
as the Grand Duke. 

Hence Grand-au-cal a., of or belonging to » 
Grand Duke ; 0raii.d-dTi*calist a., that supports 
grand-ducal power or rule ; Grand-dwRedom, die 
possessions or title of a Grand Duke. 

1833 Alison Hist. Europe (1850) II. Ixxv. § 57. 371 Tear- 
ing from hLs brow the grand-ducal crown of Poland, i860 
Sala Baddington Peerage xliv. Before the magnificence 
of his titles and possessions German grand-dukedoms., 
paled thtir ineffectual fires, Daily Tel. 3 Oct,, Where 

the population is republican in the lower classes, and 
Granducalist in the higher. 1885 Agnes M. Clerke Pop, 
Hist. Asiron. ii. 35 Grand-ducal patronage. 

Grandee (grsenclr)* Forms: 6-7 gran do, 7 
grandie, -dy, 7- grandee, [a. Sp., Pg. grande 
^jreat (person) : see Gilvnd a.] A Spanish or 
Portuguese nobleman of the highest rank. 

1598 Parsons W^drd-Word to Hastings IVafclt.Word 
viii. 1 16 One of his Grandes in Spayne. 1610 B. Jonson 
Alch. III. iii, DoL What is he, Generali? Fac. An Ada^ 
lantado, A Grande, girle. 1631 Dekker Match me in 
Loud. I, Wks. 1873 IV. 143 The Dons and Grandi'es. 1638 
Ford Lady's Trial i, ii. (1639) Cab, Under a pretence 
of being Grandee of Spain, and cousin to twelve Princes. 
1703 Lend. Gaz. No. 4161/3 To exasperate the Spanish 
Grandees. 18x4 W ellington in Gurw. Desp. f 1838) XII . 34 
’They raised me to the dignity of a Grandee of Spain of the 
first class. 1833 Longf, Outre-Mer Prose Wks, 1886 L 
141 A muleteer bestrides his beast of burden with the air of 
a grandee. ^ 

b, tratisf. and gen. A person of high rank or 
position, or of eminence in any line. 

1605 Bacon Learn, n. Nvi. § 3. 59 The cutting off 
, and keeping low of the Nobilitie and Grandes. 1621 
Burton Anat. Mid. Democr. to Rdr. (X651) 35 In a great 
person . . a right honorable Grandy, tis not a venial sin. 
X648-9 C Walker Relat. Observ, x The said Leading 
men or Grandees (for that is now Parliament language) 
First divided themselves into two factions, a x66i Holyday 
Persi7ts (^673) 339 'Tertullian . .a Grande in learning. 1664 
H. More Myst Iniq. 43s The Pope and Cardinals and 
other Grandees of that Church- i^x Wood Ath, Oxon. 
II. 582 He wsfi offer’d by one of the Grandees of the H. 
of Commons to keep all that he had. 1726 .Amherst Terrse 
Fil. xiii. 62 Their footmen, who are the next grandees of 
the university. 1776 Adam Smith N. i. xl (1869) I. 216 
I’he retinue of a grandee in China or Hindostan. X847 
Emerson Rejpr. Men, Goethe Wks. (Bohn) I- 393 These 
grandees of European scientific history. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xviii. IV. 134 This commercial grandee, who in 
wealth, and in the influence which attends wealth vied 
with the greatest nobles of bis time. 1863 Geo. Klioy 
Romola 11. vi, Quite a typical Florentine grandee. 
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GRAHDBESHIP. 

appositwe. 1652 Benlowes The&ph,x, iii. 179 No grandee 
patron court I. 

t c. fig. applied to things. 
xSar Laud Serm. 24 Mar. (1622) 37 Three Grandies are 
met together ; Blessing, loy, and Hope. 1686 Goad Cdest. 
Bodies n. iv. 194 The Planet Mars.. hath been reckoned 
one of the Grandees in Aethenal Regions. 1827 H. Hbugh 
JrnL in Macgill Life {1852) x. 292 Ben Nevis, .the monarch 
among the mountain grandees of Scotland. 

HmCQ nonce-Wii. 

2850 S. G. Osborne Gieauinzs 238 Landed grandeeism is 
all very well in its way. t%i$Spectatorifi]nnQ7TS Mr. 
Bartley’s justification of himself is from end to end an attack 
on ‘grandeeism 

Grandeeslii^ (gr8&ndrji|)), [f. Geandeb + 
-SHIP.] The position or dignity of a grandee. 

S776 H. ^wmmmK Trav. Spain xlxi. (1779) 3S6 Th« 
Conde de^ Altamira has no le.ss than nineteen grandeeships 
centered in his penson. 1879 Lowell *1894) II. 268 
The duke represents ten grandeeships of the first class. 
fig. Blackiv. Mag. CXLVII. 177/1 He inherited .. 
his father’s grandeeship of manner. 

Graudetza, variant of Grandezza Obs. 
Graaidetir (grae ndini). Also 7 granduer, 7-8 
grandure, grandour, 8-9 grander, [a. F. 
grandeur^ f. grand great : see Grand a. 

Being a word of late adoption, it retains the Fr. form -eur 
of the suffix ; attempts to anglicize the form were made in 
the 17-18111 c., and again by Landor.j 
■ f 1 , a. Loftiness, height; tall stature, b. Great- 
ness (in amount or degree). Obs. rare. 

C1500 Melusine xxi. 120 Whan he considered the grandeur 
& the facion of Vryan. i63;a Lithgow Trav. v, 191 Tlieir 
circle spred tops, do kisse..the lower cl oudes ; making 
their grandure over-looke the highest bodies of all other 
^piring trees. 1638 J as. Webb tr. Calpremdds Chop vin. 

i. 4 Consolations, which . . sweetened the Grandure of their 
displeasure. 

2 . Grea'ness of power or rank, eminence, puis- 
sance. Now somewhat rare* 

s6i6 Buuokar, Grandour, greatnesse. 2632 Lithgow 
Trav. X. 497 Gentry.. All which in each degree, as they 
illuminat trie soyle with grandure, so {etc.]. 2634 tr» 

Scuderys Curia Pol. D 2 a, Freely to renounce Glory and 
Granduer, to pass from a Throne to an Hermitage. 1637 
North's Plntarch (1676) Add. Lives 40 ECharleraainJ 
attained to that grandure that no French king could ever 
before compass. 2704 Heabne Ouc/. Hisi. (17141 1 . 437 
The great number of Coyns and Inscriptions continually 
dug up in this Place, are so many Instances of its Lustre 
and Grandeur. 2741 .Middleton Cicero 11 . xn. 563 This 
was the old constitution of Rome, by which it had raised 
itself to all its grandor. I So .spelt elsewhere in this 1 >ook.] 
2823 Elpkinstone Ace. Caubul (1842) I L 147 They still 
fondly recal the ancient grandeur of their trilie. 2872 
Phases i. 26 Estimating our national grandeur 
by the visible pomp of gigantic machinery. 

b. pL Titles or pesdions implying ‘grandeur 
s^ho qmsUcener. 

2708 Deplor. BL New Eng. ax in SexvalPs Diary {xZjg) 
II. 118* To Strut among his Neighbours, with the Illus- 
trious Title.*? ofj Our Major, and, The Captain, or, His 
Worship. Such magnificant Grandeurs, make many to 
Stagger Egregiously I 2897 W. C. Hazlitt Ourselves 78 
Freemasonry enable.s them to a.s^ociate on equal terms 
with Brother Magnificences and Grandeurs. 

3 . Transcendent greatness or nobility of intrinsic 
character. 

2669 Gale Crt. Geniiles r. i. i. 2 This Grandeur, and sove- 
reign Perfection of God. 2690 Hrvden tr. St. Euremout's 
Ess. 204 The Grandeur of the Soul cannot consist with 
the fihhine,ss of Avarice. 269* tr. Sallust 4 Deeds require 
Words to equal their Grandeur. 172a Addison Sped. No. 
^87 T 8 There seems something in this Consideration that 
intimates to us a natural Grandeur and Perfection in the 
Soul. 17431 Young Nt. Th. iv. 486 To none man seems 
ignoble, but to man ; Angels that grandeur, men o’erlook, 
admire. 2797 Mks. Radcliffb ii. (1826) 16, I am 
ready to sacrifice inferior duties to the grandeur of a prin- 
ciple which ought to expand all hearts and impel all actions. 
183a tr. Sismondis JtaL Rep. xii. 263 Men of the fifteenth 
century perceived honour in a murder . , and historic 
grandeur in conspiracy. 2841-4 Emerson Ess.^ Circles 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 131 The great man will not be prudent in 
the popular sense ; all his prudence will be so much deduc- 
tion from his grandeur. i 856 Alger Solii. Nat. Man in. 
92 The solitary often occupy themselves with trivialities 
instead of grand eur.s. 

4. The quality of being ‘ grand ^ (see Grand a. 4 ) 
or imposing as an object of contemplation ; sub- 
limity, majesty. Also, an instance of this. 

2748 Hartley Observ. Man 1. iv. 419 The Grandeur of 
some Scenes and the Novelty of others. 1784 Cowi'Er 
Tiroc. 20 That form ( jc. man’.sj, the labour of Almighty skill 
..bespeaks control, But borrows all its grandeur from the 
soul. 1827 Moore Lalla /?. {1824^ 151 Lebanon, Whose head 
in wintry qrandeur towers. _ 2846 Wright Ess. Mid. Ages I, 

ii. 49 The .solemn and majestic grandeur of their Gothic 
churches. 2868 Ixjnge. in Life (1891) HI. 121 Switzerland 
. . outbids the imagination by its grandeurs and perpetual 
surprises. 2874 Green .Short Hist. vix. § 7. 413 The genivis 
of Shakspere rising year by year into supremer grandeur. 

b. of style, composition, etc. 

2iS6a Stillingfl. Orig. Scutr. in. i. § 25 The grandeur., 
of the whole books of the riEncids. 16^ Bentley Phal. 
agy Euripide.s was accused by Aristoplianes. .for debasing 
the Majesty and Grandure of Tragedy. 2870 J. H, Newsman 
Gram. Assent ii. x. 441 Who can deny the superhuman 

{ jrandeur and impres.sivene.s.s of that sacred book, the Apoca- 
yp.se? 1897 IVestm. Gaz. 3 Nov. 4/3 The grandeur which 
is the chief characteristic of the Latin hexameter, 

5 . Conscious greatness, loity dignity. fAlso, 
in bad sense, haughtiness, arrogance. Obs. 
a<ii44 [H. Parker] fus Pop* ao That arrogant tumor or 


grandeur of mind which h incompatible with brotherly 
demeanour. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 11. § 48 The earl 
of Essex, still preserving his grandeur and punctuality, 
positively refused to meddle in the treaty. 2797 Godwin 
Enquirer i. vi. 41 The tranquil grandeur of an elevated 
mind. 2832 Laudoxi Popery Brit, tjr fio Disdain for 
popularity, unobtrusive wi.sdom, sedate grandor. 2856 
Emerson Eng. Traits^ Race Wks, (Bohn) 11 . 23 As you go 
North . . as you enter Scotland, the World’s Englishman is 
no longer found . . there is a rapid loss of all grandeur of 
mien and manners. 

6 . Magnificence or splendour of appearance, style 
of living, trappings, etc., such as attends wealth or 
high station. Also pi. 

2632 H. Cog AN tr. Scudery^'s Ibrahim i. v. 2 it, I have 
a desire . . to acquaint her with all the magnificences, and 
all the grandeurs which you have quitted for her sake. 
2673 Marvell Reh. Transp. i. 26 He undertook to abate 
of our Episcopall Grandeur, and condescended indeed to 
reduce the Ceremonious Discipline in these Nations to the 
Primitive Simplicity. 2712 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) HI. 
273 The love of grandure and magnificence, wrong turn’d, 
may have possess’d his imagination over-.strongly with 
such things as frontispieces, parterres, equipages [oto-l* 
1784 CowpER Task V. 158 Nor wanted aught within, That 
royal residence might well befit, For grandeur or for use. 
2847-S H. Miller First Impr. xviii. (1857) 314, I was 
placed rather high for witnessing with the right feeling tiie 
gauds and tlie grandeurs [of the Lord Mayor’.s procession], 
1856 Emerson Eng. Traits^ Arishcracy Wks. (Bohn) 11 , 
80 The English go to their estates for grandeur. The French 
live at court, and exile themselves to their estates for 
economy. a8S8 Earl Wilton Sports 0/ Eng. 91 Louis 
then returned to his palace. .ready to proceed with the 
other methodical .. grandeurs of the day. 1878 M«s. 
Stowe Poganuc P. xi. 93 Leghorn bonnets were a newly- 
imported test of station, grandeur and gentility in Poganuc. 
H eiice t GraTidexirsMp Geandeksh 1 P. 

1692 tr. Ctess D^Aunofs Trav. (ed. 2) ii2_The Heiress of 
the House and Grandeurship of Castle Rodrigue. 

Grrandeval a* rare. [f. L. 

gratulevdis y -al.J Of a great age, old, ancient. 

2630 H. More m Entkns. Triumph. iitsC) 203 Reve- 
rend Master Ari totle, that grandeval Patriarch in points of 
Philosophy. 2846MozLEy Czv?w7w//(x878 1 . 

231 Ihere , . the one grandeval element of Power exists al one. 

t Grandemtj. Obs. Also 7 grandavity. 
[ad. L. grand'd^qjftdSi f, graftd^evusz see next and 
-ITY.] Great or old age. 

1623 Cockeram, Grandeuitict old or great age. 2662 
Glanvill P'an. Dogrn. xv. 141 Upon a true recount the 
present age is the worlds Granaasvity. 1664 H. More Myst. 
Iniq. 347 A confirmation of the grandevity of the Apostle 
at that time. 1682 — Annot. GlanvilP s Lux 0. 185 Whom 
Dr. More for his Function and Grandeviiy sake handies so 
respectfully. 2688 R. Holme A rmoury 11. 403,/ 2Grandaevity, 

t Ga?ailde*Y’OtlS, Obs. rare'-'* In 7 grand- 
SBVOUE. [f. L. giandm’vus aged, f, grand is great, 
Grand -p sevum age : see -ous.] Aged, old. 

168a H. More Annot. Olanvilts Lux 0,^ 212 So grave 
and grandaevous a person as he. 2722-2800 in Bailey. 
Hence t Grande’-vonsness. 

2727 Bailey (voI. II), Grandmumsmss^ greatnes.s of Age. 

11 Grande'ZBJi, graixde'za. Obs. Also 7 
grandetsa. [ltgrandezza,i:>p.grande2a:~-po^ula.v 
L. type *grandilia, S. grandds: see Grand a.J 
Grandeur, greatness, magnificence; also, an in- 
stnnee of this, a distingulsheil honour or privilege. 

x<^ Howe!.l For. Trav. (Arb.) 40 If he be there at the 
arrivall of the Plate- Fleet, .he shall see such a Grandeza, 
that the Roman Monarchy in her highest florish never had 
the like. C2643 — Lett. 1 . n. in. xvii. (1650) 6a Amongst 
other (Srandezas which the King of Spain conferr’d upon 
our Prince, one was the rcleasment of Prisoners, 2633 
J. Hall Height Eloquence p. xxxiv, They are overshadowed 
with Grandezza’s and beauties. 2663 Flagellum^ or O. 
Cromwell ^2672) 37 The credit of this Atchievement was in- 
dustriously cry ed up at Westminster, and all the Grandezza’s 
of Scriptural Ovation fitted and accommodated thereto. 
167s H. Teonge Diary (1825) 87 This island [Cyprus], had 
in it 30 cittys, of^ which there still remuine many worthy 
memorables of their pristin grandetsa’s. 

Grandfather (gise^ndfa'^w, gree-nfatf^j). 
Forms : 5 grawntefader, grauntfadyr, -ir, 
graunfadro, 6- grandfather, [f. Grand a. 12 h 
+ Father ; after F. grandplre.\ 

1 . The father of one’s father or mother. 

1424 [Implied in Grandfathe«les.s]. 2432-50 tr, Higden 
(Rolls) H. 259 Sarug, grawntefader to 1 ‘hure the fader of 
Abraham, c 24x9 Pecock Repr. ii. iii, 230 l>o here lieth 
my fadir and there lieth my graunt fadir, 2482 Caxton 
Reynard (.Arb.) 74 His fadre and his graunfadre. 2346 
Eni^'. G/AAi 2870) 197 Kinge EdwardgraimdfathertoRkhurdi 
the .second, 1591 .SHAica Txvo Gent. in. i. 205 La* Who 
begot thee ? Sp. Marry, the son of my Grand-father. 2615 
Crooks Body of Man 305 The niarke.s which were in the 
body of the Grandfather do often appear© in the Grand- 
childe. 2752 Earl Gbrerv Remarks Swift (2752) 204 Vour 
grandfather sustained the character, which he had so early 
acquired, to the last moment of his life. 2827 J. F. Cooper 
Prairie L iii, 42, I wish it wa.** hot noon now, grand’tber. 

appositive. Fraser Life Berkeley i. 6 Ihe suppossed 
grandfather-collector was a natural son of the first Lord 
Berkeley of Stratton, 

b. fig. and humorous, (oeeas* cmn^i-adj.) 

2634 Donne Serm. exxx, Wks. 2839, v. 336 Here are risen 
grandfather and great-grandfather sins quickly, a froward 
generation,^ Baxter Quaker Cateck. 20, 1 have no 
such Infallibility, nor your Grandfather the Pope neither. 
1709 Sachbverell Serm. 5 Nov. 22 ’The Grand-Father of 
Falshood, the Devil. 

1 2. Sc. Used ioi * great giaadfather * Grand- 

SIBE2. 


at6$t Caldekwood ATwA (1843) II. 174 His grand- 
father, goodsir, and father, had served his predecessors, and 
some of them lost their lives under their service. 

3. A male ancestor ; a forefather. 

1613 Hieron Christian's Jrul. Wks. I. 2 Our grand- 
father Adam. 2638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 329 The 
habit they weare, differs not from their grandfather Adams. 
2650 'Frapp Comm. Gen. v. 32 Shem . • was in dignity pre- 
ferred, before liis brother, to be grandfather to theMes.siah. 

4. A kind of dance. (Cf. Grandpapa b and 
GrandpIee.) 

2897 Pall Mall Mag. Aug. 443 One of the last dances 
was an old-fashioned country dance, called ‘the grand- 
father’, when each couple in turn passed along holding a 
handkerchief, over wliich all the others had to jump. 

5. Comb.^ as grandfather-long-legs « Daddy- 
long-legs (cf. Grandaddy) ; grandfatber’s 
beard, chair (see qnots.) grandfatlier’s clock 
[suggested by a song which was popular about 
1880], a furniture-dealeris name for the kind of 
weight-and-pendulum eight-day clock in a tall 
case, formerly in common use. 

2883 //riw/xA. Gloss., GrandfaikePs heard, a ! 5 pecie.s of 
Eqnisetum (mare[s tail)* 2892 Pall Mall G. 2 June 2/3 
The new easy-chair .. is called the grandfather’s chair. It 
is roomy and soft, and on each side at the top has two pro- 
jections, something like the peaks of a Gladstone collar. 
Hence GrarndfatBerliood, the condition of being 
a grandfather ; toarndfatherlaiid {nonce-wd.)^ the 
Hatherland* of one’s parents; Gra'iidfatliferless 
o., without a grandfather; hmet gra'n^alherhss- 
mss; Gra'jxdfatlierly tz., of, behtting, or resem- 
bling a grandfather ; also tram/. ; Gra*aidfat2ier- 
sMp, the fact of being a grand fatlier. 

1856 J. Grote in Cambridge iCss. 85 The similarity (arising 
from its relation of paretitage, or more properly of *grand- 
fatherhood) between our language and the Latin in many 
words. i;^2 Blackzif. Mag. <JLi . 224/1 Some , , vague idea of 
relationship and grandfatherhood. 2864 IL Bubritt IValk 
Land, to John O'GroaPs 317 The *grarKifatherland of fifty 
millions who now s;:Kjak it.s language lieyond the sea. 2424 
£. E. Wills (1882) 57 pan shall he be lefi..*grauntfaderle.s. 
2885 D. C. Murray Raittlmu Gold HI. v. ii, 25 Grand- 
fatherless persons whose manner.s smacked of mine and 
foundry. 1896 Blackw. Mag. Apr. 505 'Fhat salve for 
“grandfatheriessness, indifference to rank and the opinions 
of others. 1824 Coleridge Lett., Convert,, etc. (1836) 11 . 267 
My *Giandfatherly love and ki.sses to the Fairy Prattler. 
2830 Hawthorne Scarlet L. viii, (1883) 138 He wasagrand- 
ffitnerly sort of person. 2836 Emerson Eng. Traits, Race 
Wks. (Bohn) IL 29 What substantial, respectable, grand- 
fatherly figures 2880 New Virginians 1 . 95 A grand- 
fatherly rat. 2883 BJtam Weekiy Post i Sept. 4/5 The 
^grandfathership of the Norwich Lincolne is impossible. 

Grarndfaiber, v. rare. [f. Grandfather jA] 
trans. a. Jo grandfather up: ?to flatter vith 
excess of deference, b. To grandfather (a thing) 
on : fig. [after Father «/.] to impute to (a person) 
as its mediate originator. 

27^ Richardson Clarissa (iBxt) I. 331 Nor would I 
advise that you should go to grandfather up your cousin 
Morden. 2^3 A. Birrell Res fudkatse 99 Alexander 
Knox., on whom the 'Tractarian , movement has been 
plausibly grandfathered. 

t< 3 ra»dgore, Chiefly Forms; a. 
5-6 grantgor, grand gor(0; 6 glcngoir, 7 
glangore, 7-8 glengore. [a. OF. grand gorrei 
grand grctii -h syphilis.] StphUis. 

a. 2497 Min. Tmun Coxme. Edht. in Phil. Trans. XLII. 
421 This contagious .sickness cidlit the Grandgor. 2497 in 
Ld. Treas. plcc. Sc&tl. 1 . 356 Item, toane woman with the 
gram gore. iijf. vj<i'. 2509 Register Prky .'leal Scot, in 
Pitcairn Crim. Trials 1 . no* To hele vmqi** Schir 

Lancelote of he infirniiie of be grantgor. 25:89 Lyndesay 
Cotnpl. King 286 I hone Makerery, tlie kyngis fuIe,.,For 
his rewarde, gat the grand gore. 1535 S i kwakt Cron. Scot. 
II. 313 No canker, fester, gut, or git grandgor. 

p. 25.. Roxvllis Cursing 63 in Iraing Anc. Pop. Poetry 
213 The strangelour and grit giengoir, a 2603 Montgomerie 
Fly ting w. Polwart 297 The glengore, graveil, and the gut. 
ifiax J. Taylor (Water P.) 7 ayhrs Goose Wks, (1630) 1. 205/2 
Luxurious, letcherons Coates, that hunt in Flockes, j'o 
catch the (Jlangore, Grinkums, or the Pockes. 1726 He 
winna beguidii by me in Jacob. Songs (1887) ^^^5 .send 
him a heavy glengore, too, For that is the <k*ath he will die. 

attrib. x$oo'»o Dunijar Poems xiv, ly Bo rnony glengoir 
markis Within this laud was nevir hard* nor sene. 2508 — 
Flyting w. Kennedie S3 Fy ! glengoir loun, fy ! fy ! 

u-randgosier, obs. form uf Granggusikr. 
Graad guard. Also 6 graungarde, 7 gran- 
gard. [f. Grand a, -j- GUAEDrA; m sensei app, 
a. OF. ^gr ant garde. ’I 

1 . * A piece of plate armour used in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries in the tournament It 
covered the breast and left shoulder, forming an 
additional protection for that side of the body; 
and it was affixed to the breastplate by screws, and 
hooked on the helmet ’ {Pdirhoifs Costume, 1885). 

xj^ Hall Chron,, Hen. V'ill an. 5 (1550) 29 'Fh« one bare 
y» helme, the secondc his graunrarde. Warner Alb, 
Eng, xn. ixi.Y. (1612) 292 The Poldrons, Gransiard, Vam- 
braces, Gauntlets for either hand. 261a 'fwo Noble A", iii. 
vi, You care not for a grand-guanl 1 2898 V isc’t Duxon in 
ArchMol. Jml. Ser. 11. V* 313 I'he grandguard and pas- 
guard are ornamented with me same designs. 

% (See quoL 1 80a.) 

2703 Land, Gas. No. 3923/a A Party of 1200 of the Enemy’s 
Horse and Dragooms. .attempted to su^pri^e our Grand 
Guard. x^iSa Mujiro in J. Grant Hist. Imiia {1876) I. xix, 
204/2, 1 .. ordered i» our advaiKiie posts and grand-guards. 
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i8oa C. James Diet, ^ Grand Guards a guard com- 

posed of three or four squadrons of horse, commanded by 
a field officer, posted about a mile and a half from the camp, 
on the right and left wings, towards the enemy, for the 
better security of the camp. 1844 Regul. Ord. A rmy 267 
The Grand Guards of Cavalry are to be formed, and the 
Horses picketed. 

t Grasidi'fic, a. Obs, rare. [ad. L. grandi- 
fic-us^ f. great +■ making : see -pic.] 

17*7 Bailey vol. II, Grandificky doing great Things. 
1782 W. Stevenson Hymn Deity 23 In those grandific 
works. . Where perfect fitness, beauty, use, unite. 

f Grandify, W. Obs. [f. L, grandi-s (see 
Grand a.) + -py.] trans. To make great. 

1683 E. Hooker Pref. £/>. Pondage's Mystic Div. 92 
Whom that. .God mai saluifi, fortifi and grandifi. 

0rail.diloq.lia*cit3r. nmce-wd. [See next and 
Loquacity. J A piece of grandiloquence. 

Rev. XII. 48 His visit to France is only a pleonasm 
dr grandiloijuacity for a trip from Dover to Calais. 

C^andilo^ueHCe ( grsentU*li?kwens). [f. next : 
see -ENCfi.j The quality of being grandiloquent ; 
a lofty or imposing style of speech or writing. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie in. v. (Arb.) 162 And there- 
fore of learned dutie asketh martiall grandiloquence, if 
[etc.]. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mar. 1158 Her grandilo- 
quence and stout resolutions in her speech. 1669 Gale 
Crt. Gentiles i. m. x. 96 The Grandiloquence of Plato. 
1791 Boswell^ Johnson 3 Apr. an. 1773, One cannot help 
smiling sometimes at his affected grandiloquence, 1840 
Carlyle Heroes (1858) 321, 1 find m Johnson’s Books,, 
a measured grandiloquence, stepping or rather stalking 
along in a very solemn way. 1856 Masson Ess. iv. 137 In 
lyrical grandiloquence, Dryden was in his natural element, 
1880 M‘’Carthy Own Times HI. xlvi. 41 1 Both the vague- 
ness and the grandiloquence were doubtless deliberate. 

Graaadiloq[ueut (gr£endi*i<?kweiit}, a. [f. L. 
grandiloqu-us, of the same meaning, f. grandi-s 
big, great (see Grand a.) -f -loqmts speaking, f. 
root of loqut to speak. For the ending (after 
eloquent) cf. magniloquent z.TA^^, grandilocuenie^ 
It. grandiloquenteJ} Of a person, his language, 
style of writing, etc. : Characterized by swelling 
or pompous expression. 

1S93 Naske Strange Hewes Wks. (Grosart) IL 253, I.. 
admire your aged Muse, that may well be grand-mother to 
our grandeloquentest Poets at this present. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr.y Grand iloqnent^ that u.seth great words, that hath 
a high stile. 1827-48 Hare Guesses Ser. n. (1873) 361 Men 
are ambitious of saying grand things, that is, of being 
grandiloquent. 1837-9 Hallam Hist.^ Lit. IV. iv. v. § 17 
230 To imitate the grandiloquent strains of Pindar. 18.^0 
PoE Gold Wks. 1864 I. ^ ‘ I sent for you ’. said he, in 
a grandiloquent tone. 1868 Helps Realmah viii, (1876) 178 
You should have heard him dilate upon it in his grandilo- 
quent way. 1888 Burgon Lives 12 Gd. Men I. i. 35 An 
enthusiastic (and of course a grandiloquent) admirer of the 
future President. 

absol. 1829 Lytton Disowned 18 A prodigious love of the 
grandiloquent. 

Hence GrandiToquaiitly adv,, in grandiloquent 
language. 

186s E- G. Clayton Cruel Fori. II. 119 You talk very 
grandiloquently about taking an interest in me. 1870 Spec^ 
tatoraq Aug. 1039/2 That insignificant chain of hills which 
geographers grandiloqueutly term the Ural Mountains. 

GranSi’log.uism. nonce-wd. [f. L. grandi- 
loqu'-us (see prec.) + -iSM.j The practice of using 
grandiloquent language. 

*836 Monthly Rev. Aug. 526 But eveiything that is Russian 
appears, according to the author’s colouring, so superior to 
what exists any v^ere else, that we must take his testimony 
with some caution. .His grandiloquism proves too much. 

Gbrandilog^UOUS (graendid^wos), a. Also 7 
grandiloquious. [f. L. grandiloqu-tts (see prec.) 
-j--O 0 S,J Grandiloquent 

rS92 G. Harvey Super. 177 What grandiloquous 

epithets .. have they bestowed, G, Curing 

Dis. by Expect, xx\. 175 The blazoning of their vertues are 
so grandiloquious. 1806 Southey in Ann. Rev. I V. 60 His 
grandiloquous style often obscures . . his meaning. 1832 
Austin Jurispr. { 187 q) II. xxx. 560 Grandiloquous talk. 
X863 iV, ^ Q. Ser. ni. III. 334 Notwithstanding the grandi- 
loquous flourish about the ‘ French, Spanish, and Portuguese 
Authorities of the order 

t iGrandiToc[uy. Obs.-^ [ad.L. *grandilo- 
qui~um : cf. soliloquium soliloquy.] Lofty speech. 

1663 Bullokar, Grandiloquyy high, lofty, big*speakmg. 
1676 in Coles. 

t GirandillOUS, obsr-^ \^^.lj.grandindsus^ 
f. grandin-y grando hail.] (See quot.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr.y Grandinousy full of hail, subject 
to hail. 1755 in Johnson. 

tGrandio. Obs. [Cf. Grando U] A grandee. 

1650 Trapp Comm. Gen. x. 8 A Magnifico, a Grandio, such 
a one as sought to make himself great even to a proverb. 

Grandiose (grae-ndijns), a. [a. Y.grandiosty 
ad. It. gt^andioso (whence also Sp., Pg. grandioso\ 
f. L. grandi-s (It., Sp., Pg. grande) great (see 
Grand a .) ; for the suffix see -osE, -ous.J 

1. Producing an effect or impression of grandeur 
or greatness; characterized by largeness of plan 
or nobility of design. 

1843 Emerson Misc. PaperSy Carlyle Wks. (Bohn) III, 
317 lliis grandiose character pervades his wit and his 
imagination. 1850 Lritch tr. C. O, MiHlePs Anc, Art 
§ 290 ed. 2) 322 Amphitheatres, .in the simple and grandiose 
taste of the Hellenic architects. x8ss Browning In a 
Balcony 1:32 Things painted by a Rubens.. All better, all 
more grandiose than the life. 1874 H. R. Reynolds John 


Bapt, viii. 506 Those who saw the grandiose form of the 
Baptist. 1^7 Dowden Ft, Lit. iv. hi. 303 In Les R nines 
, . he recalls the past like * an Arab Ossian monotonous and 
grandiose. 

2. Of speech, style, deportment, etc. Charac- 
terized by formal stateliness ; often in disparaging 
sense : Aiming at an effect of grandeur, pompous. 

1840 Thackeray Paris Sh.d>k.y Napoleon (1869) 118 Our 
author speaks of the Emperor’s advent in the following 
grandiose way. *847 De Quincey Sp. MU. Nun xii. 
Wks. 1862 III. 34 Mr. Urquiza entered first, with a strut 
more than usually grandiose. 1850 W. Irving Goldsmith 
xii. 150 He carried into the bookselling craft somewhat of 
the grandiose manner of the stage. 1865 Dickens Mni. Fr. 

I. xvi. What is it that we call it in our grandiose speeches ? 
1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der, v. xxxix. 363 His grandiose air 
was making Mab feel herself a ridiculous toy to match the 
cottage piano. 1892 A. Birrell Res Judicatse ii. $8 
Gibbon. .Milton, .as the one is our grandest author, so the 
other is our^most grandiose. 

Grandiosely (gr£e'ndii?usli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY^.] In a grandiose manner. 

1858 Doran Crt. Fools 331 A Pole grandiosely named 
Corneille de Lithuanie. 1879 McCarthy Own Times I. 
425 Lord George Bentinck talked grandiosely. Harper's 
Mag. July 220 All this is now repeated for us more im- 
posingly, more grandiosely. 

Grandiosity (graendi^’siti). [f. Grandiose 
- 1 --ITY.] The quality of being grandiose. 

1839 Hallam Hist. Lit. HI. in. vi. § 47. 573 There is. . 
something of a grandiosity in the sentiments and language, 
which shows us that Shakspeare had not read that history 
without entering into its spirit. x86a Sat. Rev, XIV. 573/2 
Mr. Balme’s book.. is disfigured, in regard to style, by. .a 
pervading grandiosity of manner. i83i M. Alnold Byron 
m Macm. Mag. X LI H. 372/2 Th-it ‘daring, dash, and 
grandiosity*, of Byron, which are indeed so splendid. 1887 
Lowell Old Eng. Dramatists (1892) 36 I...arlowe . . con- 
stantly pushes grandiosity to the verge of bomb-sc. 

Graudisonant (grsendi-s^nant), a. rare. [f. L. 
grandi-s great + sonant-emj pr, pple. of sand-re 
to sound. Cf. Geandisonous,] Stately-sounding. 

1684 H. More Anszuer zqS The expressions are so high, 
sublime, and grandisonant. 1685 — Paralip. Prophet 381 
That grandisonant Speech was uttered by Nestorius. 1827 
Wilson in Blackw. Mag.yCtPA. 503 The grandisonant name 
of The Glory of Mount Pleasant, 

Grandisoniazi (grsendisda’nian),^. [f. Grandi- 
son (see below) + -ian.] Of deportment, manner, 
etc. ; Of or resembling that of Sir Charles Grandi- 
son, the hero of S. Richardson’s novel of that name. 

The character was intended by the author to represent his 
ideal of a perfect gentleman. The stately and formal 
courtesy, and the chivalric magnanimity, ascribed by 
Richardson to his hero, are the features of the character 
most prominent in allusive references. 

1829 IVestm. Rev. X. 179 To say the truth, our exquisite 
sports nothing at all Grandisonian either in morals or man- 
ners. *859 Carlyle Let. 13 Apr, in Sir C. G. Duffy Convers. 
w. Carlyle (1:892) 203 A man of scrupulous veracity, correct- 
ness and integrity, a kind of Grandisonian style of magna- 
nimity, both in substance and manner, visible in all his 
conduct. 1881 Stevenson Virg. Pverisque 58 They treat 
them to Grandisonian airs, Tuckerman Hist. Eng. 

Fiction (1884) 1:97 The Grandisonian manners are not to be 
taken as a picture of contemporary fashion. 

So also the nonce-wds. Grandiso'uianism, Gran- 
disonian manner or style ; Grandisoni*© v. trans., 
to escort in a Grandisonian fashion. 

1824 Blackw. Mag. XV, 224 Will your ladyship permit 
me to have the honour of Grandisonizing you into the next 
apartment? 1882 A. W. Ward Dickens 116 He becomes 
a really fine picture, unmarred by any Grand isomanisms in 
either thought or phrase, of a true gentleman. 

Grandisonous (grsendi-sffnos), a. [f. late L. 
grandison us (f. gra7tdi-s Grand a, + son-, root 
of sound): see-ous.] =* Grandisonant. 

*674 Petty Disc. Dupl. Proportion A v, Grandisonous or 
Euphonical Nonsence. vj^q-s-Bcso Bailey, GrandisonouSy 
that maketh a great Sound. 1870 Musgrave Ra 7 nble 
Brittany \. 107 The opera-house rejoicing in the grandison- 
ous designation cf L’ Academic Impdriale de la Musique. _ 

i" Gra'lldity. obs. \ 2 Ld.'L.grandiids,{, giwtdisx 
see Grand and -ITY. 01d.h.ix<digranditt.] Grandeur, 
stateliness. Also, an attribute or mark of greatness. 

1589 Puttenham Ting. Poesie iii. xxiv. (Arb.) 302 And in 
a Prince it is decent to ^oe slowly, and to march with ley- 
sure, and with a certaine granditie rather than grauitie. 
x6o5 Q.imxi'm Rent. y Poems i Gur Poets,. excell in granditie 
and gyauity. 1689 T. Plunket Char. Gd. Commander 34 
Inheritor, .of his ample territories and other grandities. 1839 

J. Rogers Antipopopr. x. ii. 252 Beings so unequal m 
dignity and grandity. 

i" Gra*ndize 9 "V* Obs. rare'~'^. [f. Grand a. -k 
-tze.] trans. To make grand or great. 

1660 Fuller Mixt Coniempl. Ser. i. xlvi. 310 The many 
mountains of our age granclLsed by the unlawful ruin of 
others. 

Grand-juror, jury, etc. ; see Juror, etc. 
t GTa* 3 idliiLg[. Obs., rare"^^. [f. Grande, -f 
-L lNG,] A ‘grand’ person, an aristocrat. 

^1637 B. JoNSON Underwoods y sp. according to Horace 
Wks. (1640) 21S But he that should perswade to have this 
done For education of our Lordings ; Soone Should he [not] 
heare of billow, wind, and storme From the Tempestuous 
Grandlings. 

Grandly (grje*ndU), adv. [f. Grand a. -f -ly2.] 
In a grand manner; magnificently, splendidly, 
grandiosely, etc. 

X654 Z, Coke Art Logick Ep. Ded. (1657) A nj b, To Tran- 
quility of Government, Corruption of Manners, and Mazing 
Errors are grandly opposite. x6s8-9 Burton's Diary (xSaS; 


IV. 243 The Chair ., takes a little too much on him, but 
grandly. X785 Boswell Tour Hebrides 348 There was 
something grandly horrible in the sight.^ 184X-4 Emerson 
Ess.y Over-Soul VVks. (Bohn) I. 122 A mind that is grandly 
simple. 1863-5 J. Thomson Sund. at Hampstead iv. iv, 
Mary and Dick so grandly Parade suburban streets. 1882 
Mrs. Oliphant Lit. Hist, Eng. I. 3 Means which are dimly 
or grandly traceable across the ages. 1888 Steel & Lyttle- 
TON Cricket (Badm. Libr.) xi. 347 Lyttleton . . was grandly 
caught by Webbe close to the ropes. 1890 B. Wynne Our 
Hardy Fruits 20 It [a pear] does grandly against a house 
wall. 

Grandmamma (grje'ndmama, grae-nmama), 
[See Grand 12 b.] A colloquial synonym of 
Grandmother, Also Gra'ndma, ©ra'ndmammy. 
(For the status of these forms see Mamma, M a, 
Mammy.) 

1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 495 O discretion ! thou’rt a jewel, 
Or our grand-mammas mistake. i;8i Cowper Retiretnent 
515 Your prudent grandmammas, ye modern belles, Content 
with Bristol, Bath, and Tunbridge Wells. xBr^ Exatnmer 
^ Mar. 204/1 To frighten children and grandmammas. 1825 
C!. M. Westmacott Eng. Spy I. 158 At our old grand- 
mamma’s in St. Clement’s. 1866 Geo. Eliot A’. Holt i. 34 
You shall have nothing to do now but to be grandmamma on 
satin cushions. 1894 Crockett Lilac Sutibotinet 38 But, 
grandmammy dear, I thought that [etc.]. 

Grand master. 

fl. The chief officer of a royal household. Obs. 

XS49 Latimer xsi Sertn. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 32 God is 
great grand mayster of the Kynges house, and wil take ac- 
coumpt of euery one that beareth rule therin, for the exe- 
cuting of their offices- 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 
S5 The lord Richard Ryche was made chaunselerof Ynglond, 
and the lord Sent Jone that was lorde grandmaster gave it 
up. X748 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to W. Montagu 25 
Dec., She came attended with the greatest part of her court ; 
her grand-master. ., the first lady of htr bedchamber [etc.]. 

2. The head of one of the military orders of 
knighthood, e.g. the Flospitallers, Templars, etc. 

1553 Becon Reliquesof Rome (1563) 59 Of the Templares 
orders. For when their g[r]aundmaster, lames Burgonion 
was burnt at Paris [etc.]. 1603 Knolles Hist, Turks 

(1638) 59 Otto, grand master of theTemplars. 1777 Watson 
Philip II (1839) 67 The sieur de la Valette, grand-master of 
the knights of Malta. x8o2 G. Rose Diaries {i860) I. 515 
The present inclination . . was to leave the nomination of a 
Grand Master to the Knights. xSzo Scott Ivanhoe xxxviii, 
On an elevated seat, .sat the Grand Master of the Temple. 

b. The head of the order of Freemasons (or of 
a ‘province’ of this), or of later societies which 
imitate its constitution, as the Odd P^ellows, etc. 

1724 Weekly Jrnl. 25 Jan. 2769/1 Sampson .. was ac- 
counted Grand Master of that Fraternity [Free Masons]. 
17S3 Scots Mag. Sept. 426/2 George Drummond, of the 
society of Free Masons in Scotland Grand Master. X840 
Dickens Old C. Shop xiii. The Perpetual Grand Master of 
the Glorious Afjpollers. 

1 3. A leading member of a trade guild. Obs. 

x6x5 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 293 [He]is never free of the 
Company, . , till he hath drunk out his Apprentise-hood 
among the graund Masters. 

Hence Grandma* stexship, the office or position 
of grandmaster. 

X769 Robertson Chas. F, i. Wks. 1826 III, 24X She be- 
queathed to Ferdinand, .the grand-masterships of the three 
military orders. 18 . • Lowell Leg, Brittany Poet. Wks. 1890 
I. 95 He had .spared no thought’s or deed's expense, That 
by and by might help his wish to clip Its darling bride,— 
the high grandmastership. xSSa-g Schafp Encycl. Relig. 
Knowl. I. 49 King Ferdinand now united the grand-master- 
ships of St. James, Calatrava, and Alcantara to the crown. 

Grandmateriial (grsejndmatS'Jnal),^. Some- 
what jocular, [f, GBANDrr. + Maternal a.} Of, 
pertaining to, or befitting a grandmother; grand- 
motherly. 

1790-181X Combe Devil upon Two Sticks {xBxj) I. 260 
Maternal or grand-maternal pleasures will not, 1 fear, com- 
po.se any part of the happiness of her life. x86a Sat* 
Rev. 8 Feb. 155 In spite of paternal protests and grand- 
maternal tear% the fatal miscalculation was expiated on the 
block. 1880 (j. Meredith Tragic Com. v\\. (1892) 91 He 
named a grandmatemal date for the year of the baroness’s 
birth, 

Grandmotlier (gr0emdm«>l5ox, gTsemm^tJoi). 
Also 5 graunt(o)mo<ier, 6 granndemoder, 
-mother, 7 gran-mother. [See Grand a. 12 b.] 
1. The mother of one’s father or mother, 

1424 [Implied in Grandmotherless]. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 429/1 The graunte moder of Saynt aldebauhe. X496 
Plumpion Corr. ( Camden) p. c, Sir Robert Babthorp, kt. 
or Dame Elizabeth his wife, grauntfeder & grauntmoder 
to the said Elizabeth. 1535 (^overdale 2 Tim, i. 5 I'he 
vnfayned faith , . which dvrelt first in thy graundemother 
Lois, and in thy mother Eunica. c 1645 Howell 1. 11. vr. 

ii. 182, I made another Latin Speech to the Duke, touching 
his Gran-Mothers death. 167X Lady Mary Bertie in 12/A 
Rep. Hist. MSS. Cotnm, App. v. 23 Her grandmother sent 
a chaire for her. 1788 H. Walpole Rendu, ii. jS It was 
the portrait of her grandmother. 1860-1 F lo. N ightingale 
Nursing 26 A great-grandmother, who was a tower of 
physical strength, descending into a grandmother, perhaps 
a little less strong. 

b. Phrases. This beats my grandmother: said 
of something that excites astonishment. Teach 
your grandmother to suck eggs (see Egg sb. 4 b). 

1883 Harper's Mag. 889/2 Well, this does beat my grand- 
mother, I must say 1 

x6a6 Will of Carew (Somerset Ho.), My body to my grand- 
mother the Earth. 1650 B. Discolliminium 15 Ignorance 
is the Grand-mother of mistaken Necessity. 1774 J. Adams 
in Fam. Lett. (1876) 46, 1 strolled away to mother church. 
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OF ratBer to grandmolBer cbuFcB. I mean tfie Romisli 
■'Chapel, 1870' K A. Freeman in W. E. W. Stephens Lije 
^ Leli. (1895)' 1 1 . 9 AthoU . . built himself the gmndmother 
of pews. 1879 B. Taylor SiiuL Gamt. Xz4 5 If the Gothic 
.language be the legitimate mother of the. Old German,^ it 
must also be, through the Saxon, the grandmother of English. 
2 . A female ancestor. 

*5*6 PtlgT, Per/. de W. 3:531) 76 The fourth thynge 
that is dispraysed in our graundmother Eue, was that she 
was curyous. 1588 Shaks. L, L. L. 1. i. 266 With a childe 
of our Grandmother Eue, a female. 1606 Hieron Trttik*s 
Purchase Wks. (1613) 1 . 61 Ourgpnd-mother Heuah. *642 
Fuller Half ^ Prof, St. v. lii, 366 Satan tempted our 
grandmother Eve. 

attrib. (qnasi-rrr^.) 

«.]E<S4g Drum'M. of Hawth. Cy/ress Grezre Wks, (171 1) 
tip What excellency is there in it, for winch he should 
repine to be at rest, and return to his old grandmother 
(dust? 1649 E. Sparke in J. Shute Sarah ^ Hagar^ Pref. 
A 3 a. Our grave Author, .was. .master of those three Graud- 
mother-Languages .inscribed on. the Cross of Christ, besides 
some others of their progeny. 1814 Prophetess iii. iii, 
T held him here with these grandmother hands. 

Hence Ora'iidm.otli.erliooa, the conditioii or £xct 
of being a grandmother ; ©ra'ndmotlierism, the 
relation of being a grandmother j Grandtaiotlier- 
lessTZ., without a grandmother. 

1424 E, E. IViils (1882) 57 pan shall he be left . . graunt- 
inoderles. x8o6 Anna Seward Lett. (1811) VL 324 The 
apparent grandmatberism seems now reversed between us. 
X846 De QmncK't Sophocles^ AKifgime Wks. i860 XIV. 201: 
Surely .. she will command that reverence from you, by 
means of her grandmoiherhood, which by means of her 
ethics she might not, 

Graudmotlierly (grse'nd-, grse-nmjE^wli), a. 
[f, Geandmothur + -LY i.] Pertaining to or befit- 
ting a grandmother. Now often of govern- 
ment, legislation, etc.: Characterized by a trivial 
ininuteness of detail in its regalaiions, as if the 
governed were children incapable of protecting their 
own interests. 

1842 C. Whitehead Richard Savage (1845) f H* vii, 390 
But this device is grandmotherly. 18^1 Dail;^ Heius 7 Apr., 
They have abjmed ail attempt to rule Paris except by a 
grandmotherly kind of coaxing. 1874 Mrs. J. W, Horne 
Sex Educ. 17 A good old grandmotherly doctrine, handed 
down from parent to child. 188a HarpePs Maig. LX. 914 
* Now Jerome said Irene, in the advising grandmotherly 
manner she often assumed. 1883 Athenaeum 8 Sept. 309/3 
The enterprising traveller had set their rather grandmotherly 
regulations at delSance. 1888 Lowell Prose H^ks. (1890' VL 
axS Those theories of grandmotherly government which led 
to our revolt from the mother country, 1889 Jessopp Conthtg 
f/ Friars vL 277 There wa-s no grandmotherly legislation 
in those day.s. 

Cxrasid-nepliew. [See Grand <z. lab.] The 
son of a nephew or niece. 

a %$m Wotton fVill in Walton Lr/e (1651) c 9 My two 
Grand-nephews Albert Morton ..and Ihomas Bargrave. 
1826 Miss MiTFORD Pillage Ser. ii. (1863) 346, i860 Sala 
Baddington Peerage xxix, Fil have you out, were you 
twenty times my grand-nephew. 

GxaXLdness (gree-ndnes). [f. Grand a. + 
-jfRSS.] 'I'he state or quality of being grand ; 
magnificence, splendour, grandeur. Also, a grand 
■action, 

1722 Wollaston Relig. Nai. v. (1724) 80 The grandness 
of this fabric of the world. 1871 Browning Bulaust. 125a 
He did too many grandnesses, to note Much in the meaner 
things about his pativ. 1873 Hbs. Whitney Other Girls x. 
(i8;6> 160 It’s good to have grandness somewhere, or else 
nobody would have any place to stretch in. 1893 W. A, P. 
Martin in Barrows Pari. Relig. II. 1142 ELad Columbus 
r(ealized the grandness of his discovery. 

Grand-niece. [See Grand a. 12 b.] The 
daughter of a nephew or niece. 

1830 in Booth AnalyL Diet. 1832 Marryat W, Forster 
xxxix, The colonel.. requested his grand-niece to accept of 
his hi^pitality. i 85 o Sala Baddingtoa Peerage xliv, lAsrd 
18 addington the fourth had not deemed his grand-nieces 
worthy of a thought . . The grand-niece-in-law had hitherto 
pertinaciously rcfu.sed to hold any imercoarse with Lord 
Baddington ’s widow. 

tGra'ndo^. Ohs. [psendo-Sp., from the notion 
that Sp. masc. sbs. end m -<?. CL Grandio.] -• 
Grander. 

1623-4 Middleton & Rowley Sp. Gipsy n. L 28 In th* 
opinion of the best, grandoes, dukes, marquesses, conde.s, 
and other titulados. 1634 S. R. Noble Soldier ii. I in Bullen 
O. PI. I, 283 Gi-andoes and Lords of Spaine be witnessse all 
What here I cancdl. 

11 Gra*ndo Ohs. [L, gratuB hail ; in early 
modem physiology used for a miuute granular 
body.] (See quot.) 

1650 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. nr. xxvii. (ed. a) 15T 
Whether it [the chlckenl be not made out of the grando, 
gallature, genue or tredde of the egge..doth sem of lesser 
•doubt. '■■ ■ 

Gtrandpapa (gr®*ndpapa, grsj-npapi). [&e 
Grandi®. 12 b and Papa.] A colloquial substitute 
for Grandfather. Also Grandpa. 

*753 Scots Mag. Apr. 188 "i There is my grandpappa. 
1836-48 B. 0 . Walsh Aristoph,, K’nigkts iv. i. Don't you 
see ‘to empty, 0e:ur grand-peipar 1875 jowism Plato (eia) 
J, 194 They, .call him grandpapa's master. 

b. Grandpapa dance. (Cf. (Jrandfather 4.) 
1898 O. Browning Peter Gt. vi. 52 I'he ‘ Grandpapa ' dance 
of which Peter was particularly fond. 

Gmndpareiit (grsemdpe^r&t). [Sec Grand 
4 L 1 2 b.] A parent of a parent. 

1830 in BocriH AmUyi. DkL x868 Walt Whitman P&etm 


B 37 The white-haired Irish grand-parents. 1875 T. W. Hig- 
GiNSON U. S. hist, V, 31 Their grandparents had told them 
of a country far to the west- 

So Grandparentage, the state or condition of 
being a grandparent or of having grandparents. 

1889 Nature 24 Jan. 299/2 Families dififerently grouped 
according to their parentage and grandparentage. 1896 
Daily News 10 Jan. 3/6 Such a life as might be expected 
from his grand-parentage. 

11 Grand pas. Ohs. Also anglicized 7 grand 
paw. [hr. ; lit. * great step ^] In qnots. used 
for : A stylish manner of walking. 

*667 Lacy Sauny the Scot n. Dram. Wks. (1873) 336 
Where didst thou learn the grand pas, Peg? It becomes 
thee rarely. 169S Fkver Acc. E. India 4 P, 139 'I'hey are 
taught little more than the Grand Paw, and to make a Salam, 
X822 Scott Pirate xiv, The story, like a horse on the grand 
paSf seemed to be advancing with rapidity, while, in reality, 
It scarce was progressive at the rate of a yard in a quarter 
of an hour. 

Grandpateraial(gr3e;ndpata*JiiaI), tf. Some- 
what jt?ir« 2 a:T’. [f. Grand iz. + Paternal <z,J Of 
or befitting a grandfather ; grandfatherly. 

1844 Mrs. Browning Let. 20 Feb. in Lct^. to R. //« Horne 
{1877} L xxxviiL 24s Vou give me grand-paternal advice 
sometime.s, 1884 E. Yatks Recoil. I, ii. 40 The finances of 
the grand-paternal establi.shinent. 

lIGrandpere (graup|r). [P'r.; lit. * grand- 
father'.] A variety of the cotillon {Cent JJzcL). 

183s Woman I. 171 Are not the forms of dance more 
recently introduced, the Galoppe, Maxurka, Cotillon, 
Grandpere, ‘romping’? 

Graadpisee, obs. form of Grampus. 
Graud^Is. [Cf. Drill (See quot.] 

1882 Caui.feild & Saward Diet, Needlcnvork^ Grandrllhy 
a dark grey nuterial, made of cotton,. and employed for 
the making of .stays; a descripiiou of coarse Jean. 
Gra’ndship. nonce-wd. The personality of a 
* Grand ’ (see Grand B. 4). 

1747 Horsley Fool (1748^ II. 165 The Grand, he pray’d 
for oilence to the Herd ; at length . . Clamour ceas'd, and 
thus his Grandship open’d. 

Graxtd Senior. Forms : see Sionioe. [ad. 
It gran signore ‘great lord*: see Grand and 
SiONioR. Some of the forms are assimilated to 
the B'r. equivalent seigneur.} 

1 . The Grand Signhr’. the Sultan of Turkey. 

igM WoTTOM Let. to Ld. Zmeh 6 Aug. in Reliq. 

683 TIfc Gnm Seignior yet Uveth in Croatia. 1^8 B. Jonson 
£v. Man in Hum. i. i.Wks. (1616) 9 Our Turkic companie 
neuer sent the like to the Grand- Signior. 16x0 Goillim 
Heraldry in. xlv. li66o) 177 Einbassadcwr for many year-s to 
the Grand Signeur from theKing. .ofEi^land. 17x3 Wakdkr 
True Amazons (ed. 2; 59 The Grand Seignior with all his 
Janizaries about him. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) II. 
399 [The ZelMal It is frequent with the African amljassiidors 
to the court of Constantinople, to bring some of tlwsse animals 
with them, as presents for the Granii Seignior, X847 Mils. 
A. Kerr Hist. Semia 4^5 Intending ..to lay some caiu- 
plaints before the EfTendi of the Grand Signior. 

f 2 . A great noble. Obs. 

The F. grand seigneur is occasionally used in recent 
English b^ks in this sen.se. 

x6ox Holland Pliny IL fir The Grand-siegniors and 
grem men of the citk. Hnd. 526 M. Vakrius Slaxitnus. . 
beeing one of the graud-se^nieurs of Rome. |t86o Whvtb 
Melville H&hnby Ho. 142 A Paladin in the field, 
9. grarui seigneur in the drawing-room.} 

Grandsire (grie ndsoiej, Forms : 

see Grand a. and Sire ; also 4 graonsire, -ser, 
5 granser, grawn>)sire, -syre, 6 gray user; 
Sc. 6 grant-, grandschir, 7 grandsher, -ir, 9 
gran(d)slier, dial gransir. [a. AF. graumtsire ; 
see Grand a. 12 h and Sire.] 

1 . - Grandfather i. arch, and dial. 

c 1290 Bekei 473 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 120 Bi ^e kingus daye 
henries bat ovre gnaunt-sire was. 1297 R. Glouc (Rolls) 
6353 Vor he wilnede vorto ligge is grantsire ney. 1387 
Irevisa Higden iRolls) II. 259 Sarug was Abraham Ids 
fader grauusire. ^"1400 Desir. Troy 2169 Synkes not in 
your sowle Jjc sorow of your graunser. 1474 Caxton 
Chesse 53 Coanceyllour of his fader his grauntsire and of 
his grauntsirs fader. 1477 Eabl Rivers tCaxton) Dictes 
124 Hys grauntsirs ^misprinted gramitslrsl fader w:us an 
harper and meter of landes. x$ax Plumpton Carr. - Camden) 
1 51 All the estayts made by your graynaer and father. 1587 
Mirr. Mag.^ Q. Cordila vi, x My grandsire Bladud liighL 
1605 Camden Retn. 212 My father was King of England 
and his father my grandsire was also King of England. 
1697 PoTi'KR Aniig. Greece (1715) I. i. xxvl 169 If an 
Heiress is contracted lawfully in full Marriage by a Father 
or Grand-sire. 1725 PoFE (Myss. xix. 566 His grandsire 
sent him to the sylvan chace, 18x4 .Scott Ld. of Isles 11. 
xxvii, By Woden wild, (my grandsire ‘s oath ». 1863 Lonof. 

Wayside 1 mm Fwri. 1x2 The .sword his grandsire hmt. x$f& 
Whiiiy dots.., Gramir^ grandfather. 

b. The sire of a sire (of an animal, esp. a horse). 

x88x^ AV/rjwf/. Bnt. XII. *84 Another chestnut fhorsek 

but with the characteristic black spots of h» grandsire. 

c. f h'ipsl gramdsire, great grandsire ** great- 
graadfatber. (.See also Orbat 21 b.> 

Destr. Tny tspm Asehisaus. -k®* Is ®»y fader so fre» 
and pi first graunser. 

2, Sf. Agreat-graudfatber. (C£ Gbandfathbe 3 .) 
1543 Sc. Acts Mary 1x8x4) H* 43 */* O*" soucrane ledyis 

feoer, .hir guidschir, tk grantschir. xig^ai So* Acts fas. FI 
(j8x 4( III, fixo/i Hfe. mwmkavrnqubdedarrtatt grandschir. 
x6o9 Skskb Reg. Maj. ox I’he father, gudsher. and grand- 
sher. 264* Scm Acts Cmts^ J 'V. 6 ^ fa The mate. . 

beinc powst be we wy fether gadshir and g randsthir 
thir thriescoir and ten y«r«t bygaiaas. x8o6 R. fatttusotfs 
Pop. Ball, I. 892 His graashefi his gtitsher, his daddie. 


S. A forefather, progenitor, arch. 
cxzysS, Eng. Leg. I. 52/182 |>e kyng Alfred, is graunt- 
sire, hat hous a-rerd hadde. 1573 Twyne ASneid x. 
(1584) Qv, Thy soule vnto thy grandsien; gosts..I send. 
1599 H. Bottes Dyets drie Dinner K.z.\\f Our Grand-sire 
Adam. 1693 C. Dryden in y. D.T Juvenal v'ix. (1697) 182 
In Peace, ye Shades of our Great Grandsires rest. 1847 
Tennyson Princ. i. 6 .Some sorcerer, whom a far-off grand- 
sire burnt Because he cast no shadow. *896 F. Hall in 
Nation (N.Y.) l.XI I . 157/2 Our colonial grandsires of cour.se 
stressed the first syllable in hired man. 

appositive. 1649 _ Milton EJkon. xx, Wks. (1847)321/1 
So did. .our grandsire papists in this realm. 

4 . A man ol an age befitting a grandfather; an 
old man. arch, 

XS96 Shaks. Tam. S/tr. iv. v. 50 Do good old grandsire, 
& withall make Icnown Which way thou trauellest. 1819 
W. Tennant I'ajdsiry Storm'd 11827) 10 Auld grandshers 
at their door.s .sat beikin’. 

5. attrib. 1 quasi- 

■ 1592 Shaks. Rom. 4 JM. i. iv. 37 For I am prouerb’d 
with a Grandsier Phrase. 1637 «. Whiting Aibiuo 4 
BeUtima (1638) 85 Vet had their pleasure not a grand-sire 
life. 1856 R. A. Vauchan Mystics vm. iv. (i860) II. 56 
Yon grey prinnontory, about whose grandsire knees t& 
waves are gambolling. 

6. Beil-ringing. A particular method of ringing 
the changes on a ring of bells; its vaiieties are 
designatefl grandsire cinque, grandsire Baby grand- 
sire triples, etc. 

1671 Tmtinnaiogia 95 Grandsire is the best and most 
ingenious Peal that ever was composed, to be rang on five 
Irells. Ibid. 102 This Peal of Grandsire .. is the absolute 
foundation from whence the excellent Peal of Grandsire 
bob (on six bells) had its beginning and method, ifoi, 
1677 [see Bob sb.^}. 1798 in GentL Mag, (1825) XCTV. 

J. 298 A full ai d complcat pval_of grandsire tripples, con- 
sisiing of 5040 changes. 1809 in Southey Comm.-pL Bk. 
IV. 390 A peal of grandsire-bob-eators containing 126 
change.s, x872 ELt.AcoMUE Lk. Belts Dei'on iii, 40 I’he 
College Youths rang at. .S. Bride's, London, the first peal of 
5i>oo grandsire cinques on twehe bells. 1883 B''ham Daily 
'Post 19 Oct. 7 A peal of 10,176 changes ol grandsire majors 
..This is the loisgest peal ever rung..up<jini hand-bells. 

Grandson (gia;-jKis2?n, g;ai n^vn), [See Grand 

a. 1 2 h,] A son's or daughter s son. 

xs86 Warner Alb. Eng. n. xi. (1589) 48 Alcaeus grand- 
sonne searching long the Thefts he could nut fii.de. 1655 
Sot K N icHoi.AS in A”. Pape/s (C'amdenj 1 1 . 280 Which only 
hath bin obstructed by my grandsomies treat hery. 1734-5 
IxJRD C. in Swijt's Lett. (1766) II, an l'he>e works shall 
be the first fomlidation of the libraries of my three grand- 
sons. X76S-9 Black.stonh Comm. (1793) 248 Stephen.. was 
indeed the grandson of the conquen^r, by Adelicia his 
daughter. x866 Gko. Eliot F. holt L 24 bhe expected a 
little grandson also, 

b. transf. of a horse. 

x88x Encyct, Brit. XU. ^184/1 The Barley Arabian’s line 
is represented.. through his son Flying Childers, his grand- 
sons Blaze and Snip, and his great-grimdwn Smp, Ibid. 
185/a The Baron, .and his grandson JBlair Athol. 

C. Comb. Grandson- in-law, 

X898 Daily Netm 19 Dec. 5/* If a gramd-son-in-kw is 
a grandson. 

Hence (Hra'ixdsoiisliip. 

1856 I>ONALDsoN in Cambridge Ess. 30 Among the Romans, 
a man, of whom i^anrl-sonship conkl not fee predicated, was 
dublica a terror Eli us. 

Grand tear. [Originally Fr. « * I^reat cir- 
cuit’ ; but now apprcltendcd as an ICiiglish phrase.] 
A tour of the principal cities and places of interest 
in Europe, formerly supposed to be an essential 
part of the education ol young men of good birth 
or fortune. Clhiefiy in }ihr. to make the grand tour. 

11670 Lashki.s Toy, Italy Pref. av], And no man under- 
stands Livy and Cm.siir.-hke him who hath made exactly 
the Grand lour of France and the Giro of Italy.] 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (1768) IV. 261 Should we not make 
the Grand Tour upon this orcaMOu? 1748 Smollett AW. 
Rand, i. (1760) L 3 You have nuule the grand tour. 1837 
Penny CycL VII. 56/2 In 1714 he iChtsicrfieldl left the 
University to make the usual grand tour of Europe. 1869 
RtKHSRs Prj/ to Adam S’mi/h's W. N, I. la Young men 
of fortune ami fiisljion nuwle what was called the ‘grand 
tour * under the guidance of a tutor. 

b. transf To take the grand tour of i to make 
the circuit of, go round, 

X843 Hauburtom AttacM I xv. 270 The decanters now 
take the ‘grand tour ’ of tlte table. 

Hence Grand-tottr v,y nonce wd.y to * make the 
grand tourk ■ ■ ■■ 

x886 Rwskin Prmitrita L 393 ri’h®yl grand-touring 
in Italy and Sicily. . 

Gra* 3 ld-iiacle« [See Giihd a. 1 2 b.] One's 
father^s or mother s uncle ; a great-uncle* 

147s Bk. Noblesse 19^ He also was cromied king of 
Fraonce..be the gret H«gbie..of Ids grawut onde Henry 
cardinaile of Enckusde, xw 'B.Qmnmn Hist. Amer. 1 . 1. 
5a He jpromoteu It with all the ardour of his grand-unde. 
x%4 Mrs. Carlyi.b Letl I. la My present maid has 
a grand-uncle to town, xl^x J. Gkaw Camervui/ms I. il 
24 , 1 won’t consult grand-uncle on that matter, Cousin Hew. 
t Graae, sk Obs, Also 3-4 grom. [Not in 
OE., but app. in ablaut relation to the synonymous 
Grin ^AI] A snare, trap ; a noose. (Cf. CJirn sb.'^) 
urx»25 Amck j?. X34 I.«to hoo heo ikeiht j>uroh summe of 
jk deoftes groneru Ibid. 278 So Intel king ts edmodnesse & 
»o snw! htt no grone nc met Mre ethoiden. *3. . Meir, 
i/««. fyerBou ifS.) in Arxhin Stud. d. mm. Spr. LVIL 
247 A He sauh a! N eorjkt waa sprad wih panters and mp 
eronw folake, e Wyclif Wks. (iSfei 437 Jkt two kw« 
mn granes ImispHnied graues] to |» fend to gnare men 10 
hk net, — Set, Wks. III. X98 l^e day of dome sdW oewpae 


G-BAHB. 


85a 


aBJ-HITB, 


as a sBare, or grane. 138a — A 7ms iii. 5 A brid shal falle 
In to grane of erdie. — Judith ix, 13 Be he taken with the 
grane of his e^en in. me. — xxvii. 5 He hangide 

hym with a grane. c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poetns (Percy See.) 
atos That fro hir gravys [t granys] and hir snare Goth 
not awey that comytli between. 

Grane 0/>x. ' exc, dial. Also 7, 9 

grain, 9 dial green, [f, prec, j the form green 
may belong to Grin z'.] h'ans. To choke, strangle. 

1613 PuRCHAS (1614) 112 One executioner on 

one side, and another on the other, granted him [the con- 
demned person] with a linnen cloth about his neck, pulling 
the same till they forced him to gape. i674'-9i Ray .S. 4- 
JS. C. Words loi To Grabi or Grane ; to choak or throttle. 
s8o6 Bloomfield WUd Flowers 43 Till I was nearly gran'd 
outright He hugg'd so woundly hard. ^ 1823 Moor i^uffelk 
Words^ Greefif throttle — choak. A tight collar is said to 
green a horse. 1895 F. Anglian Gioss,^Grami to gxipt the 
throat; to strangle. 

Grane, obs. t Grain ; northern f. Groan. 
t Granells «. OSs. rare [Variant of Gibnel 

z?.] trans. To store up in a granary. 

i&B* 'BoLTon Slat, het, 43 (Act 8 Edw. IV) Direrse 
persons . . have used to buy . . great store of corns to granell 
up the same to sell upon a dearth. 

t Graner. Ohs. Forms: 5-7 graner,6grayn-, 
grainardi, granier, grayner, 6-7 granar, (gra^ 
nard), [ad. F. gj^enur\ the forms have been 
variously influenced by Grain and Granary. 
Cf. Garner.] 

1 . Some utensil belonging to a brewery; perh. 
a vessel for holding grain. 

1413 ii. E. Wilis (1882) 22 Y he-quethe to. .Ion, 1 grauers, 
an a flot, an a planer. 

2 . A granary, garner. 

1331 Elyot Gov . 11. ix. (1537) isSh, Tliey lacked come in 
their graynardes. 1538 Bale Entertude Jotm Bapt. in 
Plarl. Miss. (1808) 1 . 110 He wyll brynge the wheate into 
hy.s barne or grayner. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. 
Platt, iii. 12 He shal vtterly cleanse his floore, & ley vp the 
wheat in his granard. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus^ Comes 
horrearutn, the ouerseer of the graner and bakehouse . . in 
a princes house. 1579 Tomsox Caktin’s Ser^ti. Tim. 639/r 
They haue .. their graniers and their caues full, 1583 
Stanyhurst PEneis iv, (Arb.) 1^9 Much lyk when pisraers 
theire corner in granar ar burding, Careful of a winter 
nipping, in barns they be piling. 1610 Healey tr. Fives 
mi St. A US'. Ciiie op God xv. xxvL 567 The graner or 
place where meate was kept for all the creatures [in the 
Ark}. 1613 R. C. TaMe Alph. (ed. 3), Garnar^ Granar^ 
come chamber. 1628 Wither Brit. Remetnb. iv. 13,62 Our 
Granards filled, and our Gates made strong. 

Grange (grJ'nd5)^ sb. Forms : 4-7 graange, 
C4-5 gronge, 5 gravrago, 6 grandge, graynge, 
granege), 4- grange, [a, AF. graunge (F. 
grange ) : — med.JL gramas granica f, grdn-um 
Grain 

1 . A repository for grain ; a granary, bam. arch. 

a 1300 Cursor iff. 4689 Gamers and Granges fild [he] wit 

sede. c 1384 Chaucer if. Fame ii, 190 And eke of loves 
mo e.schaunges Than ever comes were in graungea. 14S9 
Caxton Faptes 0/ A. tv. ix. 253 A man., biought to losse 
and domage by fortune of fyre in his hous or in his grange. 
1523 Ld. Bkr.veks Froiss. L xviii. 25 All these cariagis 
were setie in voyde granges and barne.s. 1634 Miltosi 
Comtis 175 When, for their teeming flocks aird granges full, 
In wanton dance they [unlettered hinds] praise the bounteous 
Pan. 1853 Turner I> 077 t. Arckit. Ji. 119 The grange was 
equivalent to our modern barn, where the corn is placed 
before it is thrashed. 1833 M. Arnold Sckoloa'-Gipsy xiii, 
And thou hast climb'd the hill.. Then sought thy straw in 
some .sequester’d grange. 1873 Hale In His Name i. 3 
Beyond, she could see large farms with their granges. 

2 . An establishment where farming is carried 
on; false, rarely, a group of such places, a 
village {ohs,). Now applied to: A country house 
■with farm buildings attached, usually the residence 
of a gentleman-farmer. 

c 1300 Havelok 764 Forbar he neythe[r] tun, ne grongc, 
Pat he ne to-yede with his ware. 1377 Langi.. P. PI. B. 
XVII. 71 The Samaritan . , laclde hym so forth on lyard 
to lex~christi, a graunge. a 1329 Skelton Col. Cloute 
421 Of an abbaye ye make a graunge. 1330 Palsgr. 227/x 
Graunge or a lytell thorpe, haineau. Graunge, petit 
uillage. C1550 Balk K. Johan (Camd. Soc.) 23 Our 
changes are soch that an Abljeye turneth to a graunge. 
1363-87 Fo.ye a. f M. (15961 38/1 Polycarpus, .hid hirnselfe 
in a grange or village not farr off from the citie. 1606 
Holland Sueion. 193 It received moreover graunges [L. 
rura:\ with cornefiefds, vine y&rds, pastures a.nd woodes. 
i6zz Fletcher Prophetess v. iii. Make this little grange 
seem a large empire. 1623 Cockeram, Graunge.^ a lone 
hou-^e in the (ilountrey, a Village. 1703 T. N. OUy^ C. 
Pui'chaser' 1 59 Grange, . . a Building which hath Bams, 
Stables, Stalls, and other necessary Places for tIusUndry. 
X721 Stryi’E Eccl Mem. II. xxx. 503 A Messe and a Grange 
called Badiey Grange, of the Value of 42 Shillings in 
Cheshire. 1849 W. Irving Crayon Misc. 300 One of these 
renovated establishments, that had but lately been a mere 
ruin, and wa.s now a substantial grange. 1830 1 ennvson 
In Mem. xci. The thousand waves of wheat, That ripple 
round the lonely grange. X876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. I. 
xvii. 508 They were scattered m lonely granges. 

b. e.sp. Hist. An outlying farm-house with 
barns, etc. belonging to a religious eslablishmpt 
or a feudal lord, where crops and tithes in kind 
were stored. 

CX386 Chaucer Milled s T. 482 He is wont for tyraher for 
to go, And dwellen at the grange a day or twex C1440 
GestaRorn. xlviii. 368 (Add. MS.) All here studie tsgr^ges, 
shepc, nete, and rentes. xSqS Hakluyt Foy.l. 97 Great 
lordes have cottages or graunges towards the South,, from 


whence their tenants bring them millet. *726 Ayliffe 
Parergon 88 Of this sort were their Grang;es and Priories. 
1816 Scott Aniiq. iii, A grange, or solitary farm-house, 
inhabited by the bailiff, or steward, of the monastery. 1868 
Yonge Cameos 1877) 1. viii. 52 He. .harassed a few brethren 
of the Abbey of Cfoyland, who inhabited a grange not far 
from Spalding. 1874 Green Shard Hist. in. 6. 145 [T'heyJ 
turned aside to a grange of the monks of Abingdon. 

■f 3 . A country house. Obs. 

1532 Hulobt, Graunge^ or manour place without the walls 
of a citie, suhurbanmn. 1387 Turberv. Trag. T. (1837) 98 
His wife abode A three myles off the towne, where he bad 
buylte a graunge. 1392 Daniel CompL Kosainond Poems 
(171 7) 47 Soon was 1 train'd from Court, T* a solitary Grange. 
1611 CoTGR., Beauregard, a Summer house, or Graunge; 
a house for pleasure, and recreation, 1614 Raleigh Hist. 
World II, v: iii, §16. 454 Eight yeeres..had hee been 
absent out of the Citie, and Kued in bis Countrie Grange. 
1630 Bonne xxxix. 391 Tlie Grange or country house 
of the same Landlord. 1633 Hevwgod Eng. Tray. iii. 
Wks. 1874 IV. 43 Who can blame him to absent hirnselfe 
from home. And make his Fathers house but as a grange, 
For a Beautie so Attractiue. 

1 4 . Jig. in various senses. Ohs. 

®S 57 Tot tel s Misc. fArb,) 179 [Thou} The heape of mishap 
of all my I’riefe the graunge. 1380 Lyly Eupkues (Arb.) 265 
Though England be no graunge, but yeeldeth euery thing. 
1381 T. Howell (18791 201 Where al delights con- 

demde are shut, in sharp repentance grange. 1596 Sfenser 
I*'. Q. VII, vii. 21 He have the watryfoules a certaine grange 
Wherein to rest. 1632 Lithgow Trav. ix. 385 It [Sicily] 
was also aunciently called the Grange of the Romanes. 

6. S. A lodge or local branch of the order of 
‘Patrons of Husbandry’, an association for the 
promotion of the interests of agriculture. 

1875 C F. Adams in N. Atner. Rest. CXX. 405 The great 
convention of the Granges held at Springfield, III. 1880 
JLibr. Univ. Krurwl. (U. S.) VI L 9 Grange, .. u.sed in the 
U. S. since 1867, as the familiar name of the state and sub- 
ordinate organization.s of the * patrons of husbandry a 
national a.s.sociatioii of agrieulturi.sts. 

Q. altrib. and Cotnb., as grange account, farm y 
horse, house, keeper, place ; grange apple, a 
particular variety of apple ; f grange-gotten 12?., 
? bom in a grange, descended from farmers. 

1892 K.mK Abingdon A cc. p.xxxi, This account is followed 
by a ^grange account of Mercham. 1823 J. B adcock Dotty 
Amusem. 48 A new variety has been produced tetween this 
and the ^Grange apple. 1878 Maclear Celisvix. (18791 xx8 
All flocked forth from their little ^grange farms near the 
monastery. 1586 Warner Alb. Eng. v. xxv. (1589) :ii2 
■* Grange-gotten Pierce of Gauelstone, and Spensers two like 
sort, Meane Gentlemen. 1667 Duchess of Nkw'castle 
Life Dukeo/N.tx^ZC) 152 ^Grange horses, hackney horses, 
manage-borses. .and others, xsS^’Greene Mmapkmt (Arb.) 
85 It is long since wee met, and our house is a *Grange house 
with you. 1390 Tarlionls Nevus Purgat.yZ, I would haue 
thee .staye at our little graunge bouse in the Countrey. 
1701 ^Grange-keeper [see Granger i}. c 1340 Cursor PI. 
5044 (Faii-f,) pai . . he stiwaxde fande atte a ’’grange place 
ICoit. gai nerl soiournande. 1590 Greene Roy. Exek. Wk.s. 
(Grosarti VII. 242 Sequestrating himself in a graunge place. 

t Grangfe, Obs. rare’-'^. [? f. prec.] trans. 

Perh. a fig. use of a vb. meaning* to engross (corn) ’. 

dS95 in Birch Mem. Q. Elh. (1754) I. 355^ This ruffianry 
of causes I am daily more and more acquainted with, and 
see the manner of dealing, which groweth by the queen’s 
straitness to give these women, whereby they presume thus 
to grange and buck causes. 

Granger (gr^‘ ndg’iX Also 7 grangier, 
grainger. [a. AF. gremnger (F. graiigicr), f. 
Granqi i'A] 

1 . One -who is in charge of a grange; a farm- 
bailiff; also, ? a tenant-farmer. 

r xrx2 in Mem. St. Gileds, DurJu (Surtees) 196 note, Un- 
decimus erit Graungex et Custos Carucarum. _ XS83 Stany- 
hurst jEneis iv. (£^b.) X09 Soom gjangers with goi.ide_iads 
restye be pricking. x6ot Holland Plhiy 1 . 225 As if he 
had slain his Grangier, or Baiiif of his husbandry. i64t 
B est F'arm. Bks. (Surtee.s) 97 His tenants the graingers are 
tyed to come themselves, and winde the woll. 16^ Def, 
Liberty agst. Tyrants 4 To the end that God might be 
acknowledged Lord, and they his gi-angers and vine dressers, 
1701 CovutelTs JLanv Did., Grattgetnis, the Granger, or 
Grange-keeper, an Officer belonging to Religious Houses, 
who was to look after their Grange. 1877 F. G. Lef, Gloss. 
Eccl. Temns 140 Ihe granger who takes charge of the 
garners and bams of a religious house. 

2, U.S. a, A member of a ‘grange’ (see Grange 5 ). 

187s C. F. Adams in N. Amer. Rett. CXX, 395 The time 

has now come when the Granger can be looked upon as a 
phenomenon of the pa-st, 1896 Daily Netvs 3 Nov. 2/4 The 
leading Grangers were afraid to go into politics. 

b. A farmer (see quot. iSSyk 

1887 I. R. Loilys Ranche Life Montana 121 They call 
the farmers here * grangers % as distinct from ranch-men 
or stock-men. ., The grangier Ls held in low estimation by 
the stock-man. 1889 Century Diet., Gra7igeTy a fanner, a 
countryman (Humoroasw U. S.}. 

c. pi. Short for granger shares, 

1885 Atlantic Monthly Apr. 449/1 One has but to mention 
the word ‘ railway and there anses to the mind a congeries 
of difficult questions dealing with Western ‘ grangers 1897 
Daily News 17 June 3^1 Other stocks reacted. Grangers 
leading the railways. 

B. attrih. (^seiise 2), as granger law, mcmement, 
party', granger road (f/lA*.), one ol'the railways 
which convey gntin from the Western States; 
granger shares ( U.Sl), shares in the granger roads. 

1887 Contemp. Rev. May 700 The rash * *granger ' laws of 
more than a decade ago firmly established the prindple, 
1875 C. F. Adams in N. Amer. Rev. CXX. 395 That 
■‘^Granger movement, which, .has played a most prominent 
part in the politics of ccrtaiir of the North-western States. 


1888 Bryce Amer. ComnmKiJ. 11. xivi, 202 The farmers 
a.ssociated themselves in societies called ‘Granges *, .for the 
promotion of agriculture,^ and created a ■^Granger party, 
which secured drastic legislation against the railroad com- 
panies. xSga Pall Mall G. 31 Aug. 7/r The ^granger roads 
gained x6 per cent, in net- x8Si Chicago Times iz Mar., 
High-priced ^granger shares. 

Grasigexise (gr^*‘n.cl2;3r3iz), V. [f. Granger 
(see belo w) -h -IZE. 

in 1769 James Granger publLshed a * Biographical History 
of England with blank leaves for the reception of engraved 
portraits or other pictorial illustrations of the text. Ibe 
filling up of a * Granger * became a favourite hobby, and 
afterwards other books were treated in the same manner.} 
trans. To illustrate (a book) by the additiou of 
prints, engravings, etc., especially such as have 
been cut out of other books. 

1882 Sala in lUustr. Land. News 4 Nov. 463/3 Mr. 
Ashton’s ‘ Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne .would 
be a capital book to grangerise, ^ X885 Pall MallG. 12 Feb. 
4/2 He. .proceeded' tO' ‘Grangerize’ or illustrate it, by the 
insertion of his mass of materials. 

Jience Grangerized ppl, a., @ra*iigerizittg“ 
vhL sb. Also ©raimgeriza'tioai, the action of 
grangeri2ing ; Gra*iigerizer *= Geangerite; 
Gra-ngerlsm, the practice of grangerizing ; 
G-ra'ZLgerite, one who grangerizea. 

18S6 Aihenmnn 9 Oct. 468 '3 A very handsome ‘*granger- 
ized ' copy of Byron’s ‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers*. 
1886 Pall Mall G. 23 July 5/2 A great piece of ^Grangerizing 
is now on view ..—-a copy of James Granger’s ‘ Biographical 
History of England 1883 Standard 24 Jan. 5/3 By in- 
laying each page with the accumulated material for its 
*(jrangeri3aLian, he turns a quarto into a folio. 1889 N. J'". 
'/ribune 13 Jan. (Cent.), I’he portraits of actors will be 
paged separately, with blank backs, for the benefit of 
^Grangerizers. 1^6 Boohselleds Catal, The value to a 
Grangerizer of this huge collection of portraits cannot be 
over-estimated- 1882 Sala in Jllusir. Lond. News 7^ Nov. 
463/3 1'he only drawback to ^Grangerism is that [etc.]. i88« 
A. Lang Lilrrary 20 ’^Grangerite. 1883 Pall Mall G. xx 
June 6/1 A fine specimen of the Grangerite art. 1889 Book" 
Tiform 362 Gianger’s History was the first book extended 
by the introduction of extra prints illustrative of its text, 
and Mr. Granger was the original Extra-illustrator, the 
father of the noble band of Giangerites. 

11 Graugousier. Also 6 grandgosier. [Use 
of Grangousier (=»F.^w?^ gosier ‘ great throat *), 
proper name of a character in Rabelais.] One 
who will ‘ swallow ’ anything. Also aitrib. 

cisSo Jefferie Btfgbears in. i. in Arckiv Stud. d. neu. 
Spr. (1897) 25 He gave me thys sweie ware to be grime our 
grandgosier withall. 1871 G. Meredith Richitiottd Uii, Our 
grangousier public. 

i*Graiigy»^- dare^^K [f* Grange 4- 
•T.] Rustic. 

c XS41 Anstv. Papystic. Exhort. 6 Ther meters all mangye 
Rashe, rural!, and grangye. ^ 

Ciraziiferous egrani feros). a. [f. L. granifer 
{i, grdni-,grdmim Grain + Jer bearing) + -ous.} 
Producing or bearing grain or seed like grain. 

1636 Bixjunt Gtossogr., Graniferous, that beareth grains, 
or kernels. x668 Wilkins Real Char. ii. 112 Graniferous 
Evergreen Shrubs. 168S R. Holmb ATmtouty n. 115/2 
Graniferous seed pods bearing small .seed like grains. 1794 
Martyn Rofusseau's Bot. xviii. 252 Fiddle-dock has the 
valves notched about the edges, one of them usually grani- 
ferous. 1843 Humble Diet. GeoL 4 * PHu.y Graniferous, 
pods which bear seeds like grains. 

Gxairlliform Igrae'nif^am.), a [f. L. grdn-unt 
Grain + -(i)porm.} Formed like a grain or as 
if composed of grains ; spec, in A not. and Hot. 

xypSl Camper in Phil. Trans. LXIX. 157 Little graniform 
bone.s. 1797 Ibid. LXXXVI L 207 The inner surfaceof the 
horns war. graniform. 1829 Loudon E7icycL Plmits 441 
Plesejnbryanfhetttintt parmfolium . . Leave.s graniform ex- 
panded bluntly. 1830 R. Knox Beclanfs Attat. 354 A- .very 
painful graniform or pLsiform sulicutaneous tumour- 1840 
Paxton Bot. Diet., Graniform, formed like grains of com. 

Gra^ilite (grse-nilsit). Min. Now rare. [In- 
troduced by Kirwan; f. L. grdni-, comb, form 
cfgran~um Grain + -LITE.] A granular aggregate 
of more than three ingredients (see quot. 1796)- 
t794 Kirwan Elem. PIw. (ed. 2) I. 346 Gramlite. Under 
this denomination, we may comprehend all granites that 
contain more than three constituent parts. 1799 — Geol. 
Ess. 166 By granitic compounds, I mean graniiines, grani- 
tells, and granilite.s. 1863 in Page Handbk. Geol, U'e7~ms 
(ed. 2) s V. Granitelle. 

Hence GS-ramli'tic a. 

1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 123 This granilltic rock. 

II Crranilla (grani-la s. [Sp., dim. ol gt^ana : see 
Grain j//. An inferior quality of cochineal, con- 
sisting of the dried bodies of small or half-grown 
cochineal -insects, 

i8i2 J. Smyth Pract. of Customs (1821) 96 Gramilla is the 
refuse of Cochineal, in small grains, n 1873 Caevekt Dye- 
ing Calico-printing (1876) 208 There is often a second 
production of cochineal before the wet season .sets in ; if so, 
it i.s scraped off with a knife and dried, but it is of inferior 
quality, and is sold under the name of granilla. 

Granite (grEe-nit). Also 8 granate, granet, 
[ad. Itgramto ,orig. a ppl. adj. = ‘grained*), f. 
grano Grain sb. The It. word has been adopted 
in most of the European langs. : F. granit (cited 
in Hatz,-Darm. from 1690), Sp.,Pg.^<2»x/i?, Ger., 
Sw., Da. granit, Du. grant et. 

The iSth c. iaxxa. gran ate is due to etymologizing identi- 
fication of the word witli Gkanate a, Cf. granated marble, 
S.V. Granate v.l 


aEATTITELIs, 


GBAHNY, 


1 . A granular crystalline rock consisting essen- 
tially of quartz, orthoclase-feldspar, and mica, 
much used in building. 

It varies in colour, light ^ey being the predominating 
tint. Other varieties are white and light red or pink. 

[1613-39 I. Jones in Leoni Palladio's (1742) 11 . 

4^ A. Fannels of Porphyry. B. Ditto of Granito.] 1646 
Evelyn Mem, (1857) li* 232 Columns of great height, of 
Egyptian granite. 1670 Lassels Voy, Italy 11 , 236 Pillars 
. .all of a granite, or speckled marble, 1718 Lady^ M. W. 
Montagu Let, to Abbe Conti 31: July^ Vast pieces of 
granite ..are daily lessened by the prodigious balls that 
the Turks make from them for their Cannon. S759 J ohnson 
Rasselas xxxvii, Palaces and temples will be demolished 
to make stables of granate. 1:76a Phil, Trans. LI I. 510 
The school-house all of square granet. X814 Scott Ld. of 
Isles in. XV, Huge terraces of granite black. Layard 

Pop. Acc, Discoth Nituvehilm. 341 A country, .rich instone 
and costly granites. ^ i860 Tynoall Glac.^ 1. vu. 50 The 
Aiguille, .piercing with its spikes of granite the clear air. 
i8i^ Lossing Hudson 364 The mansion is built of blue 
granite, 1887 Ruskin PrssUrita IL 233 The tremendous 
granites of the Grimsel. 

2. ‘A kind of rough-grained water-ice or 
sherbet. Also called rock-funch and rock ice-cream ’ 
{Cent. Diet), 

2887 jV. Y. I'ribum 7 Apr. (Cent.),_ Granites, .must be 
frozen without beating, or even much stirring, as the design 
is to have a rough, icy substance. 1892 4f^dtri4 May 4/3 
Delicious ‘ granites ' in custard glasses. 

2. attrib, and Comb. 

a. simple cUtrib. or quasi-/?t^f. Consisting of or 
made of granite. The graniie capital or city^ Aber- 
deen. Ihe granite State, New Hampshire, U.S. 

1703 Maundrell youm. yerus. (17321 126 Granite Pillars. 
1813 Scott Trierm. in. x, A pile of granite fragments. 
2842 J. F Cooper yack o' Lantern. 1 . iv. 112, I come from 
New Hampshire, or what we call the Granite state. 1^6 
J. Baxter Libr. Prod* Agric. {yA. 4) I* 343 Granite 
mountains are known at a distance by their rounded tops, 
*863 Burton Bk. Hunter 1863) 307 Aberdeen, the granite 
capital of the far north. 1:89a Pall Mall (?. 21 Sept. 6/1 A 
well-known surgeon . . in the granite city. 1898 Daily News 
10 May A. .thoroughfare, .paved with granite setts. 

b. objective and instrumental, as 

sion ; granite- dispersing., -like, -sprinkled adjs. 

1879 Q. Jml. GeoU Soc. XXXV. 431 The ^granite dis- 
persing capacity of Kirkcudbrightshire must have been 
very great. Ibid.^ The great Kirkcudbrightshire *Granite- 
dispersion. 1839 Bailey Festus viii. (ed. 1848) 90 The first 
and *gTanite-like effect Of things. 1849 Cobden Speeches 
20 The granite-like hardihood and consistency of the man. 
1867 R. S. Hawker Prose (1893) 147 A boundless 
reach of *granite-sprinkled moor. 

c. Special comb. : granite-porphsrry » Gra- 
NOPHYBE ; granite - o[uartzy a., intermediate be- 
tween granite and quartz ; granite ware, (a) 
pottery with a speckled colouring imitating that 
of granite; ip) the name given to a kind of ena- 
melled ironware. 

X885 GEIKIB Text-bk. GeoL ii, ii. vii, fed. j^o Granophyre 
(^Granite-porphyry)^ — a rock composed of a compact, but 
thoroughly cr5''stalline (microgranitic) base, through which 
are porphyritically dispen^d crystals of felspar, mica, and 
quartz (often douoly terminated). x88a Capello & Ivens 
Benguelia to Yacca II. 232 We find .. the ground to be 
composed of *granite-quartzy rock. 1895 Tradesmans List, 
Pie Dishes— Best White ^Granite Ware, 

Granitell (gisemitel). Oeol. Also granitel, 
-elle, -ello. [K. granitelle, a. It. granitello, dim. 
of granito Gb .vnite,] A binary granite, or granular 
aggregate of two ingredients [see quot. 1796 ). 

1794 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 343 Mr. D'Aubenton 
calls the aggregate of q^rtz and shorl, or of quartz and 
hornblende, Granilell, .To avoid ail ambiguity, I would 
propose to denote all these duplicates in general, by the 
name pranitell. i8oa Playfair Illustr. Hutton. Theory 
312 It IS no matter whether the rock be a syenite, a gram- 
telle, or a real granite. 1802-3 tr. Pallas's Treeu. (18x2) I. 
523 This monutnent appears to be formed of hard granitel, 
a fossil composed of quartz sand and granite interspersed 
with particles of black mica. 184S Sir J. G. Wilkinson 
Dalmatia Montenegro I. 221 A small-grained granite or 
granitello. 1879 Rutley Study Rocks xii, 21 1 Semi- 
granite or granitell is a rock, .consisting of a crystalUne- 
granular admixture of felspar and quartz. 

Giranitic (grsearttk), €u [f. Gbashte + -ic. 
Cf. X*’. granilique.'l 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of granite ; 
composed of, or containing, granite. Of water : 
Obtained from granite soils. 

X794 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 337 Granitic Por- 
phyry, 1798 Phil. Trans. LXXXV III. xa? The quartz and 
mica . . indicate a granitic origin. X807 Headrick Vieto 
Mm. Arran 57 A granitic vein intersects the strata, 1833 
Lyell Princ. Geol. III. 364 Conditions necessary to pro- 
duce the granitic texture. x86a Tyndall Mountaineer. 56 
A large prism of granite, or granitic gneiss. x8t^ Neale 
Seaton. Poems 130 How those granitic temples rise. x868 
Ia)ckykr Elem. Aslron, cxc. 80 The older rocks of the 
granitic series. i86p E. A. Farke.s PracL Hygiene ted. 3) 
2X Generally the granitic water i.s very pure. 1879 D. M. 
■Wallace Anstralas, xi. 223 One-sixth of the area of the 
colony is granitic. 

, 2. Jig. Hard, rigid, unimpressionable. 

x86a Wraxall Hugo's Mhirables III. xii. 64 The granitic 
solidity of certain celebrated prose. 1876 Douse Grimm's 
L. xxxvi. 76 Much less shall we dream of the Holethnic 
speech as of one rigid and granitic whole. 1884 C- L. 
PiRKis Judith iVynne 11 . iii. 33 His face, .was granitic in 
ICS efTacement of all human feeling. Rdin. Rin*. Jan. 

X37 The granitic, patriarchal figure of Job .. is strikingly 
conceived. 
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Graaitical (gr^ni-tikal), a. rare. [f. prec, 
-f -AL.] - prec. 

X796 Morse Amer. Geog, I. 179 note, Granitlcal [rocks]. 
1797 Polwhele Hist. Devonsh. I. 146 If. .we bow down 
to this granitical god. 180a Edin, Rev. I, 57 Everywhere 
schistose or granitical, it [the island] exhibits no trace of 
volcano. x8oa Paris as it was II. Ixix. 385 Granitical 
rocks, fossil shells. 1843 in Humble Diet. Geol, Min. 

Graniticolisie (grsenid-kd'Iia, -sin), a. [f. 
Granite + L, colire to inhabit -h -ine.] Of a 
liclien : Growing upon or attached to granite. 

*889 in Century Diet. 

toanitifero'as (grsenitiferas), a. [f. Gbanitb 
+ -(i) PEROUS.] Granite- bearing. 

1852 Th. Ross Humboldt's Trav. Ill, xxxii. 383 Layers 
of chloritic, granitiferous slate. 

GranitweatioxL (grasnitifik^ J^n). [f. Gra- 
nite r -( i)fioation.] The action of forming, or 
the process of being formed, into granite. 

1843 in Humble Diet. Geol. Min, 

GraitiitiforxxL (gr^ni'tiipjm), a. [f. Granite 
4 - -(i)PORM.j Resembling granite (see quot. 1876). 

X833 Lyell Princ. Geol. III. 353 We find also, .granitifbrm 
porphyries intruding themselve.s^ into granite. — Elem. 
Geol. (1865) 705 The talcose gneiss assumes a granitiform 
structure. 1876^ Page Adt>. Text-Bk. Geol. yit. 125 The 
epithets granitoid and granitiform .. are applied to rocks 
having some resemblance to granite, though not decidedly 
of granitic nature. 

(iranitiXL (grsemitin). Min. Now rare. Also 
granitine. [i. Granite - i - -in (used arbitrarily); 
app. altered from GbanatineJ A granular 
aggregate of three mineral ingredients, one or 
more differing from those which compose granite. 

X799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 325 Hornblende, a stone which 
enters into the composition of. . many granitines, and ofnio.st 
traps. x8xx Pinkerton Petral. 1 . 196 Grey granite, with 
nodules of granitin. 1865 in Page Handbk. Geol. Temns 
(ed. 2) S.V. Granitelle, Granitine. 

Cb^aziitite Igrse niioit). BHn. Also -yte. [f. 
Granite + -ite.] A variety of granite (see quot 
1879). 

1875 Ure's Diet. Arts fed. 7) IL 734. 1879 Rutley Stud. 
Rocks xii. 2X0 Granitite is a term given to thosie varieties 
of granite which contain a certain amount of plagiodase 
(oligoclase). XS87 Dana Man. Min. ^ Peirogr, (ed. 4} 470 
Biotite granite {gyaniiyte). 

II Granito. In 7 erron, gaxnito. [It granito 
*a kind of speckled stone ^ (hlorio, i^ii).] 
? Granite. In quot. attrib. 

X644 Evelyn Diary 4 Nov., At the entrance of this 
stately Palace stand 2 rare and vast fountaiues of garnito 
stone. [1656 Blount Giossogr., Granito (ital.), a kind of 
speckled .stone or marble very common at Milan, and other 
parts of Italy.] 

Granitoid (grsemitoid), a. and sb. [f. Granite 

a. adf. Resembling granite ; having the 
granular-crystalline structure of granite. 

1839 Murchison Silur.Syst. i. xxxi. 418 Small yellowish 
green veins ramifying through the graniuiid aiia syeiiitic 
rocks. 2843 PouTLOCK Geol. 508 Granitoid mica schists. 
x8^6 Kane Arei. Expl. IL App. ii. 308 Numerous grani- 
toid islands. i88x Geikie in Macm. Mag. XLIV, 426 A 
huge erratic of the usual granitoid gneiss. ifi®s H. C). 
Forbes Nat. Wand. E. Arehip. 333 No rock of a sedi- 
mentary or granitoid character coula 1 detect. 

B. sb. A granitoid rock. 

1794 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 369 Still many aggre- 
gates are daily met, which cannot be arranged under any 
general denomination now in use. Hence I would propose 
to call them, if any of their constituent parts can be con- 
sidered as a basis or cement, Porphyroids ; if none can be 
considered as a basis, Granitoids. x8sx Pinkerton Petral, 
1 . 209 Such [rocks] .a.s perfectly re.semble OTanite, but are 
of a very different modification, are here styled granitoids. 

Hence Qsrauitoi’dal a . « Granitoid a. 

18.. Newbold in Stocq\i«i\f>s Handbk. Brit. Ind. (1854) 
305 Granitoidal gneiss. 

toanitone (grse-nit^'m). Min. “t Obs. Also 
graniton. [ad. It. granitone, augmentative of 
granito Granite.] (See quot. 

[2794 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) 1 . 345 The aggregate of 
felspar and mica is called Rapakivi . . ; when the felspar 
exceeds, it forms a durable stone, called in Italy Grazzi/i??*#,] 
x8xx Pinkerton Petrol. I. 203 Graniton may also be 
denominated, from the mica assuming the size of plates of 
talc. i8x6 Edin. Rev, XXVL 163 Granitone is found in 
almost every situation where serpentine exists. 

Gi'anitor, variant of Grakatoe. 
t Granitose, a. Obs. [f. Granite a. + -ose.] 
Having some of the characteristics of granite. 

28x1 Pinkerton Petral, I. 128 Weight, sometimes grani- 
tose, sometimes carbonose. Ibid. Ii. x8i A rock whose 
base is a mixture of felspar and black hornblende, both in 
small grains.. in this kind of granitose pa.ste are contained 
tolerably regular crystals of. .felspar. 

Gramtous (grtemitos), a, [f. Geanit* 

+ -ous.] Of the nature of granite, 

2868 G. Sterkens Runic M(m.l. 345 Granitous gmystone. 

GraMvorOTiS (graui*v6r^), a. Jf. mod.I^ 
grdniv&r-us (f, JU, grant-, granum grain + vor-dre 
to devour).] That feeds on grain. 

2646 Sx« T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vu. xiv. 368 Some kinde 
of granivorouB bird. 2723 Deeham Phys.^Theol. vi, xii. 362 
Granivorous Quadmpw. 2774 Hunter in Phil. 'Trans. 
LXIV. 31X In granivewus l!wds..otte single organ answers 
both to the teeth and stomach of ^anivorous quadrupeds. 
2848 Cari'enter Anim. Pkys, 263 This crop k of enormous 
size in some of the graxfivorotxs mrds. 


t GranICj v. Ob$. [App. a frequentative forma- 
tion on northern gram Groan v., with suffix -k, 
&sm tal-k,wal-k.^ intr. To gtom., 

<"2460 Towueley Myst. xvii. 45 Bot settys me downe, 
and grankys, and gronys, And lygys and resty.s my wery 
bonys, And all nyght after grankys and goonys, On slepe 
tyli I be broght. 

Hence i-G-ra».k: sb., a groan ; f Gra-nMiig Tjhl. sb. 

2313 Douglas vii. ix. 56 Tlie deyr, so deidly 

woundit . . enteris in his . stall, .wyth monygrank and grone. 
1807 Stagg Poems 48 Hout man 1 what signifies repeynin ? 
Owr grankin, snifteran, twistin, tweynin. 

Graiimam (grse-nam). exc. dial. Forms; 
6- granam, 8 granum, 7- grannam, -um, (9 
grannan). [colloq. pronunc. of Geandam.] A 
grandmother ; an old woman. 

2S97 Shake. Rich. HI, 11. iv. 30 (Qo.) Granam this would 
haue beene a biting iest, a 2625 Beaum. & Fl. Lover's 
Progr. IV. i, Ghosts never walk till after midnight, if I may 
believe my grannam. Confinement 30 Old Granatns 
shake their empty head.s, and cry, I long before read this 
his destiny. 2714 Gay What if ve call it n. i. 19 Oft my 
kind Grannam told me— Tim, take warning. «cei763 SHEN- 
STONE Odes (1765) 205 Such breeding as one’s granam 
preaches. 2827 CoiMmoO'S. Zapoiya iv. ii, Find grannam 
out a sunny seat. x8x8 Blacfko. Mag. III. 406 'I’he first 
was Mull, the name.-ake of her grannum. 2823 Sporting 
Mag. XV L 404 My grannan, God rest her old soul I 1876 
W hilly Gloss., Grannam,.. gx^xxMxixMaex. 

b. Phrases. 

2631 Massinger Emperor^ East iv. ii, By my granam's 
ghost, 'Tis a wholesome Zaying 1 1632 Bhome Cour) Beggar 
n. Wks. 1S73 L 212 As r hope for my Granmims blessing, 
X652 H. More o.mi Lash in Enikus. 'Trhimpk. (1656) 243 
In the rest of your answer you do but teach your Grannam 
to crack nuts, a 1700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crnu s.v. Bit, He 
has bit his Grannam ; he is very Drunk. 1797 Wolcot (P. 
Pindar) Livery Lond. n. Wks. 2812 III. 449 They teach 
forsooth their grannum to suck eggs ! 

c. attrib. and Comb., as f grannam- like adv. ; 
f grannam-gold (sue Gbandam 5), 

ax'jaa B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, Grannnm.gold, old 
Hoarded Coin, xyix Bk Ward QMx. I. 27 Poor Dobbin 
..Grannum like, had much ado To mumble what he could 
not chew. 

Hence t Gra*3iB.amish a., old-womanish. 
i673-3 Marvell Reh. 'Tramp, Wks. (Grosart) III. 516 
A grannami - h and doming sujierstition. 

Grannom, gramam (gr£e*nam, -^m). A 
kind oj[ fly (see quots.) ; also an imitation of it 
used in fly-fishing. 

1787 Best Angling (ed. 2^ 1x2 The Granam-f!y is a four- 
winged fly ; as it swims down the water its wings lie flat on 
its back, it has a small bunch of eggs of a green colour 
which gives it the name of the (ireen-iaibfiy. 2834 Medwim 
Angler in Wales I. 29 The first dropper wa.s a granam, or 

f reen-tait. 2889 Cholmondf-ley- Penn ell Fishing (Badm. 
abr.) 283 The gramiom. .is a reddish brown insect, not un- 
common m the bushy readies of many southern streams. 

Gratmy, grannie Igraemi). Also 7 grannee, 
8 gprany, Air, grannie. [See -lE, -y h * the dim. is 
prob. formed on grannam, Gbandam, rather than 
on. Grandmother.] A familiar, endearing, or 
contemptuous . synonym of Grandmother. Also 
used loosely for * an old woman * a gossip \ 

1663 Dryden Wild Gallant n. i, I never knew your Grand- 
mother was a Scotchwoman. : pray whistle for her, and 
lets see her dance ; come- whist Grannee 1 1783 Burns 

Addr. Deii v. My reverend Graunie. x8io Crontek's Rem. 
Nithsdale Song 51 I'he gladness which dwalis in their 
auid grannieks ee. x8i6 GeJitl. Mag. LXXXVI. i. 522 
This old grannie, .sends a message to the Earl. 1821 Clare 
17 //. Minstr. I, 22 What things were seen in granny’s 
younger days, 2836 Miss Mulock J. llaltjax xxxix. (ed. 
22) 414 * Me want to see Grannie and Unde Guy.^ 2862 Max 
Mulli-:r (x88o) II. xxiv. 247 Stories .. for which we 
are indebtea to the old grannies in every village, 1889 
HarpeYs Mag. B’eb. 376/1 ’ JPairly good holy images thou 
hast here, granny'. . said I to the old woman. 

Jig. 27^ Amherst Terras Fit. viii. 36 B'rom the earliest 
accounts that we have of these two contending grannies 
[Oxford and Cambridge] they were untoward cross grain’d 
baggages from children. 

b. Phrase, (Cf. Grakdam i b.) 

1793 Fitzgerald in European Mag, xxvi. 387 Go teach 
your granny. 2843 Lond, fretl, L lyi Now they are taught 
to teach their grannies how to sin k eggs. 

2 . U.S. local. A nurse or midwife. (Cf. G ranny vl) 
25194 Washington Let. Writings 1892 XIII. j 8 An appli- 
cation was made to me by Kate at Muddy hole .. to serve 
the negro women (as a Gmny) on my estate, 

3 . dial. A stupid j>ersou, ‘ old woman k 
2887 S. Chesk, Gloss., Granny, a .simpleton: used of both 
sexes. *897 Daily News m Dec. 8/s^ CharacterLing the. , 
officialH as a set of what they called in Scotland grannies, 
a parcel of old women [etc.]. 

4 . Short for * granny’s knot *. 

286^ in Slang Did. m 28^ Stevenson St, Ims cxxxiv. 
(2898) 283 He tied his knots into ‘gramucH \ 

C/,S, duck^ the south-southerly or old- 
wife. More fully, &idg 7 wmy’ (Cent, Piet,), 

6. Comb.f graDuy bonnet, muflf, a bonnet or 
muff of a shape resembling those of our grand- 
mothers ; granny’s bend, knot (see ouots.). 

2867 Smyth Sm'loYs Word-bk, *Grunft/s bend, the slip- 
pery hitch made by a lubber. 2894 Daily Newt 30 Get 6/6 
^Granny l»nnets are revived, c tmo H. Stuakt Seaman s 
Caterh. t This knot .. will not jam as a * ’^granny '.s' knot 
would do. 1867 Smyth Saibn^s Word-bk., Granny's knot, 
a term of derwon mhm a reef-knot h crossed the wwng 
way, so to be insecure. It is the natural knot tied by 
women or laadwaen, and decided by seamen because it can- 
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not be untied when it is jammed. 1897 Datfy News Tan. 
6/3 The *Granny-muffs have been found to be really less 
warm. 

Hence Gra'imy v,, l/.S. locals trans.j to act as a 

* granny ’ (sense 2) to. 

1897 Ruth M. Stuart In Simpkinsville 85 She grannied 
yore mother when you was born. 

li Grano (gra-n^?). PI. grani (gra*n?). [It.; 

* Grain A money of account in Southern 

Italy and the Mediterranean, = about sterling. 

1838 in SiMMONDS Did. Trade. i86o Merc. Marine Mag. 
VI 1.^57 A Neapolitan., Decree imposes a Light Due of four 
grani per ton. 

Granolitllic (gX£En<?li-])ik), a. [f. gram- 
(taken as combining form of L. grdnum Grain 
sbX) f Gr. Xtdos stone + -ic.] The designation of 
a particular kind of concrete. Hence, of buildings, 
etc. : Made of * granolithic ’ concrete. 

Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 33 Patent Granolithic Steps 
for Harbours. Daily News 3 Oct. 2/6 The corridors 

are floored with the well-known granolithic concrete. 

t GranOHS, //. Obs. rare’-^. [a. OF, grenon 
(guernon, gernon, etc.), of Tent, origin ; cf. ON. 
grpn moustache ] The whiskers (of a cat). 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 104 If the long haires grow- 
ing about her [the cat’s] mouth (which some call Granons) 
be cut away, she looseth hir corage. 

Grano^lliyre (grae*nt)f9iai). Geol. [First in- 
troduced in Ger. form granophyr by Vogelsang 
1872 ; f. Q.gran{^F) granite + (por)/y|y?' porphyry.] 
(See quot. 1882.) 

1882 Gkikie Text-bk. Geol. n. n. lii. 50 Vogelsang has pro- 
posed to classify this type [Porphyritic] in three divisions : 
ist, Granophyre, where the ground-mass is a microscopic 
crystalline mixture of the component minerals, with a .sparing 
development of an imperfectly individualized magma ; 2nd, 
Felsophyre, . . ; 3rd, Vi trophy re. 1885 [see Grnnite-por^ 
pkyry\. 1894 Naturalist Mag. 298/16 Buttermere grano- 
phyres, Yewdale breccias [etc,]. 1807 Geikie A nc. Volcanoes 
Gt. Brit. I. 17 "I'lie protrusion of the gabbro.s and grano- 
phyres which mark later stages of the same continuous vol- 
canic history. 

Hence Granophy Tic a . , composed of granophyre. 
1897 Geikie Am. Volcanoes Gt. Brit. I. 20 The felsitic 
and granophyric dykes of Skye. 

Granose (gr<?hj<fa*s), a. rare—^. [ad. 'L.grdnFs- 
us^ i.granum Grain jAI; see -ose.] Full of, or 
resembling, grains. 

1727 Bailey vol 11, Granose of Grains. 1889 Century 
Diet., Granose, in eniom., having the form of a string of 
grains or beads ; moniliform, as the antennae of many insects. 

Grant (grant), sb.'^ Forms : see the vb. [f. the 
vb.] The action of granting ; the thing granted, 
ti. a. Consent, permission, b. Promise, c. Ad- 
mission, acknowledgement. Also, what is agreed 
to, promised, admitted, etc. Obs. 

a, a 122$ A ncr. R, 238 Peo uihteS treouliche ]}tt . .hwuch 

so euer l>e lust beo . . wio.sigge3 j>e graunt f>erof. ^^1300 
Cursor M. 8380 Giue it to quam-sum bou will, For mi grant 
sal )70u haf k^r-till. 13.. E. E. Allit. P. A. 317 of 
graunt )?ou my^tez fayle. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 
119 By graunt of Kingislus, kyng of West Saxon, he firste 
Birinus ordeyned a cee at Dorchestre.^ 1389 Eng, Gilds 
(1870)39 He hath oblisshed him-self, bi his avow and his 
owen graunt, to [etc.], c 1430 Myrc 399 But heo haue 
grawnte of hyre husbonde. CIS72 Gascoigne Fruites of 
Warre (1831) 214 The noble Prince gaue graunt to my re- 
qiiest. 1602 Antonio's Reu.i. i. Wks. 1856 I. 75 

Could I avoyde to give a seeming graunt Unto fruition of 
Antonios love, 1613HEYWOOD Silver Age i. Wks. 1874111. 
88 Gaine by thy grant, life ; thy deniall, death. 1648 Boyle 
Seraph, Love (1660) 46 [You] might have found yourself as 
sensibly disappointed by her Grant, as you were by her 
Change. 

b. C1300 Cursor M. 37956 (Arundel MS.) Whenne fyue 

houRonde geer are past . . penne shal god his grante fulfille. 
c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel, Wks. II. 86 pei hadden graunt of 
Crist pat he Wolde algatis have mercy. 1412-zo Lydg. 
Ckron, Troy X. vi, Toperfourme your hestes Sc your graunt. 
c 1475 76 The King was blyth, .Of the grant 

that he had maid. 1575 Churchyard Chippes (1817) 98 A 
wyfe, a queane, did make the French a graunt Upon this 
rocke in sight of Leeth to stand. 

C. 1503 in Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) I. 431 It was suf- 
ficiently pruit befor the said assis, and als be his avne 
gravnt, that the said William [etc.]. x5S* T. yRiiyavi Logike 
57 This is the vse of Reduction by a contradictorie, violently 
to force the graunt of our saiyng. 1365 J ewel Repl. PI ant- 
ing (1613) 116 By M. Hardings owne grant, we may iustly 
claime prescription. ^3x6x2 Donne BiaSavaros (1644) i2X 
To grant that we may wish death to be in heaven . . is . , 
somewhat more dangerous, .agraunt. 1631 Chapman Caesar 
^ Pompey Plays 1873 III. 177 Your happy exposition of 
that place . . Euicts glad grant from me you hold a truth. 
1659 Hammond On Ps. Pref. 17 The very objection is a grant 
that the Psalms contain devotions [etc.], a X700 Dryden 
(J,), This grant destroys all you have urg’d before. 

2 . The action of according (a request, a favour 
asked for). 

?<* 1366 Chaucer 7? Rose 851 She of hir love graunt 
him made. 1330 Palsgr. 363 There is no graunt made 
lyberally, if it be demaunded neglygently. 1399^ Shaks. 
Mtich A do I. i. 319 The fairest graunt is the necessitie. 1624 
De Laune tr. Du Moulin's Logick 86 If Prince hath 
granted something to one Citizen, another Citizen may pre- 
tend, that the like grant ought to be made unto him also. 
1686 J. Scott Ckr. Life^ (1747) HI* 474 The Grant of Re- 
mission was wholly in his Will and Pleasure, a X847 Mrs. 
Sherwood <3/ (i860) V.xxix. 71 Punished with 
the grant of my wishes. 1892 Ld. Esher in Law Times 
Rep. LXVII. 211/2 The grant or refusal of an injunction 
upon a matter of law is appealable. 


3 . An authoritative bestowal or conferment of a 
privilege, right, or possession ; a gift or assignment 
of money, etc. by the act of an administrative body 
or of a person in control of a fund or the like. 

c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Whs. III. 348 But ^if pei ban obir title 
ban ben bulHs of pe pope, or graunt of him, pei [etc.]. 1350 
Crowley Epigr. 763 Heare is to se Your scale at a graunte 
of a pluralitie. 1673 Essex Papers (Camden) I. 6^, I know 
not wliether Brunker may have deceiv’d you in his as- 
surances concerning y« Grant of y Phoenix Parke, 17x9 
W. WooD.S'wr?/. Trade 174 To oblige the Persons, who .. 
are in Possession . . by virtue of old Grants, either to settle, 
or sell them [lands]. 1739 Robertson Hist. Scot. (1813) 

I. 111. 231 The grant of the earldom of Murray to the 
prior of St. Andrews was confirmed.^ 1771 Junius Lett. 
Ixvii. 332 You hastened the grant with an expedition un- 
known to the treasury. 1824 R. Stuart Hist. Steam 
Engine 34 Fifty year.s after the grant of the patent. 1841 
W. SPALDiviG /taly 4- It. lsl. IL 69 His [Pepin’s] invasion had 
been preceded by his famous Grant to the Popes. 1853 
Macaulay Hist, Eng. xv. HI. 539 He obtained a grant of 
all the lands.. belonging to Jesuits in five or six counties. 
1870 Rogers Hist. Gleanings Ser. 11. 234 The primary busi- 
ness of both houses was the ^ant of money. 1874 Gri?En 
Short Hist. viii. § 3. 481 The Commons restricted their grant 
of certain Customs duties, .to a single year. 

b. The thing granted ; a tract ot land, a sum of 
money, etc. which is the subject of a formal grant. 
Also capitation-grant (see Capitation 3) ; grant 
in aid {of'). 

1813 Elphinstone Cauhul (1842) IL 197 The revenues 
. .are consumed in grants to learned and religious men. 1851 
Ht. Martineau Hist. Peace v. iv. (1877) III. 246 In 1834 
the government obtained from Parliament the first grant m 
aid of education, i860 Tyndall Glac. i. xxiv. 169 A small 
grant of money to purchase thermometers, &c, 1869 Cla- 
RiDGE Cold Water-ctire 136 Jenner .. was voted two grants 
in parliament. 1881 Gladstone Sp. at Leeds 7 Oct., i am 
an enemy of the present system of what are called grants in 
aid. 1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 355 The Chambers 
voted a grant towards the expenses. 1897 Mag. Art Sept. 
254 The trustees of polytechnics are apt to judge of the 
success of the classes by the amount of grant earned. 1899 
Youngson Punjab Mission xxiii. 196 From fees and Govern- 
ment grants, according to the grapt-in-aid system, the 
schools are in some ca.ses self-supporting. 

4 . Law. a. A conveyance by deed or other written 
instrument, f b. F ormerly in more restricted appli- 
cation: A conveyance of such property (viz. in- 
corporeal hereditaments) as can pass only by deed. 
To be or lie in grant : (of property) to be of a 
nature transferable only by deed. 

1596 Spenser Irel, Wks. (Globe) 611/2 The act of 
the parent, in any lawfull graunt or conveyaunce. 1607 
Cowell Interpr. s.v., A thing is said to lie in graunte whicn 
cannot be as.signed with out deed. «i626 Bacon Mocx. «$• 
Uses Com. Law xiv. (1636) 56 Grants are never counter- 
mandable. .in respect of the nature of the conveyance, 1628 
Coke On Littleton § 259. 172 Grant. Concessio is in the 
Common law a conueyance of a thing that lies in grant, 
and not in Liuerie, which cannot passe without Deed. 1642 
Rogers Naaman 362 Heaven is theirs in the grant and re- 
version. 1766 Blackstone Comm. II. 317 Grant.*?, conces- 
siones ; the regular method by the common law of transfer- 
ring the property of incorporeal hereditaments, or, such 
things whereof no livery can be had. *817 W. Selwyn 
Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) II. 1053 Where the plaintiff com- 

S lains of an injury to an easement, it will be incumbent on 
im (unless he can shew an express grant) to carry his 
evidence ..as far back as possible, ^ 18^ Williams Real 
prop. i. (1877) 19 A grant to A. B. simply now confers but 
an estate for his life. 1848 Wharton Law Dict.^ s.v., A 
grant of personalty is more properly termed an assignment 
or a bill of sale. 

6. Chiefly U.S, The name given to a portion of 
land in the occupation of specified persons. New 
Hampshire Grants : now the State of Vermont. 

1719 W. Wood Surv. Trade 321 Silver Mines lately dis- 
covered to be within the Grant of Monsieur Croizat. 1777 
A, Hamilton Whs. (1886) VII. 5x4 They may be obliged to 
increase their attention to this matter by keeping a body of 
men somewhere about the Grants. 1842 L. Munsell in 
M. CutleVs Lifeyexc., (1888) I. 133 There [were] only a few 
hunters just below the falls, or what is called Clark’s grant. 
1863 Amer. Cycl. XVI. 73/2 The country west of the Con- 
necticut was only known at that time [1760] by the name of 
‘New Hampshire grants’. 1876 Bancroft /:/ wri U.S, VI, 
XXV. 502 Men poured in from towns in the Grants. 

6. attrib, and Comb., as (sense 3 b) grant-money \ 
grant-earning adj. ; "f grant-parole, ? respite. 

1892 Daily News 19 Oct. 3/4 7'he attendance of consider- 
able numbers of ^grant-earning children. X893 Westm, Gaz, 
27 May 5/1 A number of men have been ‘ hustled ’ out of 
the place in order to get their "’^grant money, x6i6 B. Jonson 
Devil an Ass v. vi, H’hath sent thee *grant-paroll by me to 
stay longer A moneth here on earth. 

Grant (grant), sb,^ NS, [?var. Grand sb, 6.] 
* In brewing, a copper or iron vessel into which the 
wort flows from the clarifying battery, and from 
which it is lifted into the wort-pan’ (Cent Diet), 
Grant (grant) , v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. granted. 
Forms: 3 granti, 3-7 grannt(e, 4 grant(t)0, 
granty, 5-6 grawnt(e, (5 grawxint, grownte), 
3~ grant. Also Fa, t 4 gra(u)nt ; Fa, pple. 4-6 
gra(u)nt, [a. AF. graunter,granter^ OF. graan- 
ter, greanter, form oicraanter, creantert— 

pop. L. type *credentdre, f. credent-em pr. pple. of 
to entrust, believe.] 

tl. intr. To agree, consent ; to assent to the 
request of (a person : const, daii ) ; to agree or 
consent to or to do (rarely at do) something. Ohs, 


41x300 Cursor M, loseph , . Ne granted neuer wit 

wil ne were, to ]?air grec felunni. 1340 Ayenb, 225 pe ilke 
bernp (>et to zenne graunte h- 1373 Barbour Bruce iv. 352 
I grant thar-till; To ly heir niair war litill skill. cx3% 
Chaucer L.G. 2665 [Egiste commanded 

his daughter, with threats, to kill her husband ; ] And, for to 
passyn harmles of that place. She grauntytb hym. 1390 
Gower Conf. HI. 338 He. .graunteth with hem for to wende. 

1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxx. 138 |?ai graunted at do all 
{yat he wald bidd pam do. <; i4oo Sowdone Bab. 250, I 
graunte to be his derlynge. c 1440 Jacods Well (E. E.T. S.) 
ig8 pe freeiidy.s prayed joe preest to ley ]>e dede body on his 
asse. perto grauntyd he hem. 1483 Caxton Paris V. 13 
At these words graunted Parys to goo to the sayd loustes. 
t323 Ld. Berners P'roiss. 1 . eexliii. 363 He graunted to the 
warr with an yuell wyll. 4'iS47 Surrey cEneid 11. 164 
Assigning me To the altar; whereto they graunted all. 
1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 1. i. 245 The Soukliers .should haue 
toss’d me on their Pikes, Before I would haue granted to 
that Act. 

2 . irons. To agree to, promise, undertake. 

Fa. Const, dat, of person, and acc. of thing. Obs, 
CZZ30 Gen. 4 * Ea. 1423 Do gan. igat moder and laban 
Rebecca freinen ^or for-()an, And 5be it grantede mildelike. 
c 130S St, Cristopher 77 in E. E. P. (1862^ 6t He grantede 
jyis anon. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 243 She graunteth and 
behight him this. 41400 Destr. Troy 978 And he hir 
graunted pat gate with a good wille. a 1400-50 Alexander 
516 ‘pat graunt 1 gudly,’ quod pe gome. 1539 Mirr. Mag., 
Hen. VI, xxvii, Aduise wel ere they graunt, but what they 
graunt, perfourme, 

b. with inf. (preceded by to) or clause as obj. 
Obs. exc. in legal documents. 

41420 Chron. Vilod. st. 141 pe Kyngof Denmark gold hym 
anon po And granted crystenmon ever to be. 4 1430 Merlin 
23 I'hey that shull come to seche me, have graunted their 
lorde that they shull me sle. 1484 Caxton Fables ofcEsop 
n. xi, I'o promytte & graunte to gyue to the that whiche 
thou neuer leuest to me. 1512 J. WASTEuLin Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) I. 609 The said John Wastell graunteth 
to gyff . . .XX. markes. 1338 in Vicary's Anat. (1888) App. v, 
186 The said T. D. . . couenaunteth and graunteth, to and 
■with the said T. V. .. that if he [etc.]. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. 
Govt. Eng. x. (1739) 200 Do yoii grant to hold and keep the 

I. aws and rightful Customs, which the Commonalty of your 
Realm shalfhave chosen ? 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 
68 A. covenanted, granted, and agreed that B. should have 
the land. 

8 . To accede to, consent to fulfil (a request, 
prayer, wish, etc.). 

4x225 Ancr. R. 34 Holde^ bine ueste, uort he hahbe 
xgranied ou al pet ge euer wulle^. 4x275 Lay. 14152 pe bet 
we wollep eweme pe gef pou pis wolt granti me [1205 5if 
pu pis gettest me], 41290 .S’. Eng. Leg. 1 . 20/33 
grauntede al his bone, a 1300 Cursor M. 13988 lesus grant 
him his praier. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 182 The souldan 
graunteth heraxinge. ci^so Pnnour Saluacioun 3878 So 
crist. .what cure sho wille aske grauntLs he hire fauourably. 
1326 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) G b, Yf I .sholde graunt 
you at all tymes your affeccyons and desyres. x6oo J. 
Lane Tom Teldrotk 110 O graunt my suit. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, 1. 63 Use thyself betimes to hear and grant 
our Pray’rs. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian III (1826) 20 
Grant me then the only request I have to make. 1867 Smiles 
Hxtguenots Eng. vii. (18801 126 The authorities at once cheer- 
fully granted all that they asked. 

4 . To allow or concede as an indulgence; to 
permit or suffer (a person) to have (something) ; 
to bestow or confer as a favour, Or in answer to 
a request. Const, dat. of person, and dec, of thing. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1x552 Leuehim was igrauntedgod 
wot to wuch ende, a 1300 Cursor M. 2506 (Cott.j W as nan pai 
raght pai grantid grith. Ibid, 25340 Grant vs pi maght til oper 
sua forgiue pair sin, bat [etc.], c 1340/^14?. 2001 1 •+ 894 (B. M. 
Add. MS.) pe archibisshop . . hap graunted xl daies to pardoun 
to alle pat pis vie wol here, c 1374 Chaucer Anel. 4- A rc, 
188 Sheo ne graunted him in hir ly vynge N o grace, c 1380 
Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 132^ First Crist apperide to pes 
holy wommen, fer to graunt a privylegie to wommaii’s kynde. 
1390 Gower Conf HI. 219 God to hem that ben well thewed 
Hath yove and graunted the -victoire. 41400 Rom. Rose 
2986 He me graunted ful gladly The passage of the outer 
hay. 41430 Knt. de la Tour Hivb, He graunted his 
[Ab.salon’s] grace and pardon. 1484 SuHees Misc. (1888) 41 
God graunte & gyfif thaym joy and comforth. c Lancelot 

456 Grant ws dais three, a 1386 Sidney A rcadia ni. (1590) 
274 To onely thee thou seest we graunt this speciall grace 
Vs to attend. 1651 Hobbes Leviaih. 11. xviii. 93 When he 
has granted all he can, if we grant back the Soveraignty, 
all is restored, c 1709 Prior Callimachud Hymn to Jupiter 
xj 6 Great father ! grant us virtue, grant us wealth. 171X 
Fingall MSS. in xoihRep. Hist. MSS.Comm, App. v. 172 
By his granting better conditions to the garrison. 1841 
’LhV^'RArab. Nis. 1. 102 Granting him a delay of three days. 
1833 Macaulay Hist, Eng. xii. HI. 208 It was an Act pur- 
porting to grant entire liberty of conscience to all Christian 
sects. 18S0 Tyndall Glac. i. viii, 60 He had . . the good 
sense, .to grant me the liberty I requested, 1871 R. Ellis 
Catullus xvii. 7 This rare favour, a laugh for all time, Co- 
lonia, grant me. 1883 Mabel Collins Prettiest Woman 
X, Why might he not grant himself one more sight of her at 
the door of the Church. ^ , 

t b. With a thing as subj. or as indirect obj. : 
To allow to have. Obs. 

c X420 Pallad. on Hush. i. 105 Thikke and drie, espie & 
graunte hit rest. 1668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anat, 

II. vi. 98 A, smal valve, .grants entrance to the blood into the 
right Ventricle. 

t c. To sanction, permit (an action). Ohs. 

41386 Chaucer Melibeus 22 Attempree weping is no- 
thing defended to him that sorweful is . . but it is rather 
graunted him to wepe . . But thogh attempree weping bee 
y-graunted, outrageous weping certes is defended. 

d. with inf, or clause as obj. ; rarely with obj, 
and com pi. 

4 Z230 Old Kent. Serm, in 0 , E, 3 Iisc, 36 }>ider lord 


GBAHT, 


356 


GBAMUIiABY, 


grant! to cnraene. ^ isSo. Wyclif Lasi Age ChircHe 
p, xxxvi, j>e wfaiche semlant be graunte us to see, <* 1400-50 
Alexander 1826 Bot wald -je grant ys to gaa & gefe vs 
5;our lefe. 1513 Douglas yfiV/m i, vui. 51 O hie princes, 
q Ilham to Jupiter hes grant To beild ante new detie. 153S 
CovEROALE xxvL 13 Graunte, that we may only liope 
in the. 1570-6 Lambakoe Peramk Kent (1826? 207 I'hey 

¥ -aiint him to take it with him. 1607 Shaks. Can 11. L 156 
he Gods graunt them true. 1720 Strype Sio^ds Snrv. I. 
I. vlii, 35/2 Our Lord Richard the King, .hath granted.,'rhat 
all the Kidels that are in the Thames be taken away. 1834 
Southey Lett, (18 6) IV. 384 God grant that I may find 
you well enough , .for a morning walk, 

6 . To bestow or confer (a possession, right, etc.) 
by a formal act. Said of a sovereign or supreme 
authority, a court of ju.stice, a representative as- 
sembly, etc. Also, in Law^ to transfer (property) 
from oneself to another person, especially by deed. 

£•1305 PilaleZo. in E. E.P, (1S62) 113 pemperour, .grantede 
pilatus al J>at lend to holde hi maistrie. 1390 Gower 
Cm/, III. 103 Asia.. Was graunted by commune assent To 
Sem. 1463 A’wry tVills (Camden) 17, 1 graunte hem fulle 
pover.^ 1485 Wriothe.si.ey Chron, I- i A great taske 
and disme grawnted to the Kinge. t6<^ Camden Rem, 
138 Graunted by Patents. 1625 Bacon Ess,^ P'nendshif 
(Arb.) 181 Where Friendship is, all Ofiices of life, are as it 
were granted to Him, and his Deputy. 1632 Sanderson 
Sernt, 436 God the Father hath graunted vs. .a new Patent, 
*651 Hobbes Leviaik. iii. xliL 302 The Power here gramed 
belongs to all Supreme Pastors. 1766 Blackstone Comm, 
App. II. § 2 They the said Abraham Barker and Cecilia his 
Wife . . do, and each of them doth, grant, bargain, .sell, relea.se, 
and confirm unto the said _{D. E. and F. G. their heirs and 
assigns, All that the capital me.ssuage called Dale Hall. 
1817 W. Selwyn Law Nhi Prins (ed. 4) II. 725 Granting 
letters of admijustration, belongs to the prerogative court of 
the archbishop of that province. 1849 Macaulay //fe/. Eng, 

> ii L ipThe Commons alone could legally grant him money. 
1858 Buckle Civlliz. (1873I II, viii. 575 They gramed 
charter.s to the towns and privileges to the inhabitant.^. 1883 
Law R ii Q, Bench Div. 54^ [headmrie) An attachment 
granted to enforce compliance with the order of court. 

b. with advs., in technical pfara-es : 7^o grant 
(land, a title) away^ out. f To grant forth (a 
warrant) : to issue. 

2583 Stubbes Anat, Ahm, n. (1882') 16 The other officers 
who grant foorth the warrants, the Subpumas. 166* A. 
Brume Royalist's Answ, ii. Songs 75 Ail titles of honours. . 
being granted away With the grantees stay, Wiluams 
Real Prop, i. (1877) 2 The land.s thus confiscated were 
granted out by the Conqueror to his followers. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. x. II. 657 The estates of accused 
l^r.sons had been granted away before conviction. 1876 
xKoks Real Prop. i. i. § 2. 14 The grantee of the land is to 
be entitled to grant the land away to whomsoever lie pleases 
in his lifetime. 


1 6 . I'o yield, give up. Also with over. Obs. 

x39o_ Gower Con/. III. 122 For Libra graunteth him [Le, 
Scorpion] his ende Of eighie sterres. a 1400-50 A lexander 
2103 pi meche w'e beseke . . to grant vs oure modire . . out of 
bande. a 1586 Arcadia 1. (1^0) 42 b, Palladius not 

accustomed to grant ouer the possession of him self vjpon so 
vniust titles, with sword drawnegauethem .so rude an answer, 
that letc], 1613 PuRCHAS Pilgyime^e (1614) 331 Certain 
Thracian women . . granted theur haire to this purpose. 

7. To admit, confess, acknowledge. Now only 
in a more restricted use ; To concede to an actual 
or hypothetical opponent proposition) to be used 
as a basis of argument, 

a. with obj, either acc. with inf. or a clause intro- 
duced by that (often suppressed), rarely how. In 
this sense the imperative mood, the pres. pple. 
(used absoi.) and the pa, pple. often introduce an 
adverbial (concessive) clause. 

cxyifiC-ursor M. 27428 (Fairf.) A man ..grauntis \CoU, 
yetes] .. )«it he is falling in mlsliking. C137S Sc. Leg. 
Saints, Laurentius 366 |>at ypolyt .. before al had grant tyt 
Jwure, pat he had bene a cristme mane. 14*1 Rolls of 
Parlt. III. 650/1 The sayd Robert wold nouht graunte 
that he had submytted hym in that mater, a 1450 Le 
Morte Arth. 1652 There he grauntyd a mon^ hem alle 
,, How in an appelle he dede the gaflc. 1558 Bp. Watson 
Srven Sacrum, xxi. 123 A synner maye graunt and confesse, 
that he bathe not consider^ thys great kyndenes of God. 

Mulcaster Positions xli. (1887) 237 But graunting 
thinges there to be well done alreadjy. 16^ E. GfRiMStONK] 
D* A costal s Hist. Indies i. v, 16 They graunt there is a 
Heaven on this other part of the world. 1659 D. Pell 
Impr. Sea 73 Grant they never used drinking and berling 
before they came to Sea . . they will soon finde out the art, 
1659-60 Pepys Diary ii Jan., 1 went to see Mrs. Jem, who 
was in bed, and now granted to have the small-pox. 1674 
tr. Scheffers Lapland 4 Granting there were antiently such 
names .. it remaines doubtfull [etc.]. 17x1 Steele Spect. 
No. 4 p 5 , 1 grant her Dress is very becoming, but [etc.]. 1849 
Macaulay Hist, Eng. ii. I. 156 Grant that such a man had, 
by his recent services, fairly earned his pardon. Yet [etej 
xl^9 Rusk IN Sev. Lamps iv, § i, 94 Only asserting that to 
be beautiful which I believe will be granted me to be so 
without dispute. 1853 J. H. Newman Hist, Sk. (1876) x6i 
Granting that that downfall Ls to come, it is reasonable [etc.]. 
a x86i T WooLNKR My Beautiful Lady (1S63) 128 , 1 grant 
a few, the greatest, live content. 1884 tr. Lotzds Metapk. 
101 Granted that two Beings, A and B, are so independent 
of each other . . then [etc, J. 

b, with sb. or pron. as obj. Also absoL 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxi. 15 In dust of ded thou has 
me broght. This says he, noght grauntand it, for his Ixidy rot 
noght. 137$ Barbour Bruce xix. 48 T!ie lord sowlis bass 
grantit tbar The deid in-to plane parliament, 1428 Surtees 
Mise. (1888) 3 He gart yarof, ak he graunted^ ixj* peces & 
x[|. x5»6 Tindalk Acts xxiii. 8 The phanseies graunt 
bothe. X59S Shaks. x Hen, IV, it iv. 390, \ gmnt 
vpon instinct. x6ii Bible TtumsL Pref. i Tins will easily 
« granted, by as many as know story. i6x» in Extracts 


Aierd. Reg. {1848] 11. 3x2 Patrick Gordonne. .being accusit 
for truhltng of this burght . . in drawing of ane sword, and 
pensewing thairivith Gilbert Leslie . . graunted the drawing 
of his sword to the said Gilbert, and perse wing him thair- 
with.^ X671 Grew Anat. Plants i. Ep.Ded., Like the first 
Principles of Mathematical Science, they are.. granted by 
all. 1709 Berkeley Th. Vision § 15 Though we should 
grant the real existence of those optic angles. 1774 Gold.sm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) I. 107 This granted, we shall take some- 
thing more. 1848 Kkble. Serm. /xai. 41 If thus much lie 
granted, . . how k not our principle conceded ? 1879 Geo. 
Eliot Coll. BreaJkf, P. 287 We settle first the measure of 
man’s need Before we grant capacity to fill 

e, with obj, and complement : To admit or con- 
cede (a person or thing) to be so and so, rare. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 367 Vienna was ho i- 
graunted the place of corsynge. (2x400-50 A lexander 3125 
And if [he] grant him no3t^ de-grayd. 2602 Shaks. Ham. 
11. ii. 100 Mad let vs gmnt him then. 16531 VI avioh Angler 
139 [I] haue not tryed it ; yet I grant it probable. 1730 
Swift Traulus i. 83 Grant him but a drone at best. x8xo 
Scott Lady of L, 11. xiv, I grant him brave. But wild, 
d. To admit the existence of. Ohs. rare’^K 

a 16x9 "FofaKmY Atkeom. i. vi, § 3 (1622) 46 For, of neces- 
sitie bee granteth him [God], though of wnpoteiicie bee 
bla.spheme him. 

Grantable (gra'ntab’l), a. [f. Grant v, + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being granted. 

1548 Gest Pr. Masse in H. Dugdale App. i. { 1840) 
81 Thee sayd bread and wine reteygne styi theyr own 
natures, whyche is graniable. 1565 Act 8 Eliz. c. 4 § 3 The 
former Offence wlierein Clergy is not Grantable being not 
then known. 1648 D. Jenkins U''hs. 15 No priviledge of 
Parliament is grantable for treason. 1690 Lkyboukn Curs. 
Math. 225 The Principles of Geometry, conskting of Defi- 
nitions, Postulates, 1 or grantable I'ru tbs) [etc.]. 1765 Black- 
siONE Comm. I. 258 T'hese letters are grantable by the law 
of nations. 1798 M a l'I hue il xi. (i8o6 11. 52 .Lands 
which were not cultivated by tlie proprietor within a limited 
time were declared grantable to any other person. 1869 
Act 32 4- 33 Vkt. c. 115 § II Any Licence grantable by a 
Secretary of State, .may,. be granted by the Commissioner. 
1879 Edin. Rev. CL 5^1 In America new trials became 
grantable, but in England not. 

Gxailted (gra'iited), ppl. a. £f. GitAN'i' v. +- 
-Eij l.J lit senses of the vb. 

X Bestowed, allotted, 

1700 Drydkn Chfitfs Met. vin. Baucis tj* PMlem. xg6 
Tablets hung for gifts of granted vows, a 1770 Jortin 
Serm, (1771) IV. L a He daily returned thanks for the 
granted Tavor. 1839 H. Murray A’. Amer. II. iii. v, 490 In 
the granted and k>cated districts called the Concessions, two 
sevenths are retained. x86o Elh(X>tt Life Our Lord ii. 67 
I'he granted issue of all his longings and all his prayers. 
1876 Ruskim Fors Chm VL Ixi, 22 It ahali be in a con- 
stantly progressive relation to the grauied years of my life. 
2. Admitted, acknowledged. 

1640 Bp. Hall Chr. Motier. (Ward) ^/2 We have reason 
to take it for a granted tnith. x&;y Dryokn State Jwioc. 
Apol Wks, 1883 V. t24 If they will take it as a granted 
pnnciple, it will be easy to put an end 10 this dispute. 1897 
W. C lAhZhvrvOufselves §0 A gratuitous supemructure on 
granted or presumed premi.ses. 

b. To take for granted', to regard as not reqeir- 
ing proof, or as likely to be admitted by every 
one. t To give for gf^anted : see Give 31 b, 

16x5 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 265 He takes it fix granted, 
that hee can grace or disgrace any man at his pleasure. *718 
Freetkiuker No, 57 f 2, 1 have hitherto taken my Beauty fix 
Granted. X77* genius Lett. liv. 287, I take the facts he 
refers to for granted. 1826 Disrae^a Viv. Grey i. vi, 1 want 
you to take no thedfegical dogmas for granted 1883 F. M. 
Pkaro Conirad. xx, She had taken Donxliyk happiness too 
much for granted. 1894 H. Nisbet Bmk GirLs Rom. i8a 
He was perfectly frank with Worrogonga wlto, he took for 
granted, knew aoocii hk assumed charactear. 

% Confused use. 

1678 CuDwoRTH fntelL Syst. 1. v. 774 He . . takes it as a 
thing for granted, that this [the soul] is .. in every part of 
the body. 

Hence Qra'iitedly adv.. admittedly. 

a 1638 Mede Chr. Smrif. {1672) 355 And this so 
generally and grantedly as could iNsvar have been . . unle^ 
[etc,]. 

Grantee (gremtr). Law. Also 5-5 graimte, 
6-7 grauntee. [f. GEANf S7. + -EE.] The pcr&oa 
to whom a grant or conveyance is made. 

149T Art 7 tten. V//, c. 5 § t The grauntes. .aske deduc- 
cions and allowaunces at every quinzime. 1533 Fitzherb. 
Sum. 21 b. The grauntee maye distreyne for the same rent 
bycause of the clause of dystres.se. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. 
Goz>t. Eng. 1. xxxi- (17391 47 The Estate that was granted, 
depended partly on the condition of the Grantee. 1745 
Seo^H. Adv. Protest. 7 Many of Cromwell’s Grantees, 
joyfully put themselves under the Protection of great Men. 
i86a Merivale Rom. Emp. -x86s) VIL Ivi. 63 T’he grantees 
. had squandered their grants a.s fa.st as they had obtained 
them. 1^5 PosTE Gaim ui. i 3a The praetor's grant of 
possession only makes the grantee a quasi sucscestor. 
Graater (gra mtw). Also 4 grant-, grauntor, 

S -6 ,gravnt-, graunter. Set also GitAHruB. ££ 
RAFf V. + -Esf .] One who grants. 
cxJipaApoL LoU, 8 In his cans are comynlt grauntars of 
pardoun, *483 Catk, Anpf. 164A A Grawntcr, larrit&r vel 
4 fix. tavyoa ChmterPl, (EE.T. E) vii 591 Hayk^ 
^untor of nappe J 15*3 Frrziisaa #a He wsdl dk- 
treyne for the rent 'Or serve a writ of annuyte agaymt tte 

S nter. «x586 Sltwav Arcana ni, Jx59o) 263 So that 
sides being desirous, and neither granters, they brake 
of cmlwmx. x6*fi E. Raisons Magistr. Charter 4 To 
begin first with the granter, with wbwm every welWrawne 
cfwrter first begbmth. 1^4 T, West Antiff. Furmess 
(xSos) When that life is detenaiaed by the dissolution 
of the body politic, the grantor takes It back by wopdofflu 
1817 Homt Bh, II. tax The grantm of tl» 


venison. 1883 Lo. Craighijx in Zuw Rep. 9 App. Cases 
312/2 T'he power of the granter to deal with her estate under 
the radical right Is plain. 

Granting (gramtig), vbl sk [f. Grant v. a- 
-iNtS'i.J The action of the vb. Grant. 

1340 Ayenk 47 Zuyclie graniinges byef? alneway deadlich 
zenne. c 1386 Chaucp:r A'ntls 1 \ 1581 Swich .strif ther is bi- 
gonne For tliilke grauntyng. .'1‘faat [etc.]. 1587 R. Hoven- 
DEN in Collect. (O. H. S.) I. 206, I was deceaved in the 
graimting. c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. ixxxvii. How do I hold 
thee but by thy granting? 1673 True IVorskip God igTes 
return something to the gods for the granting of their de- 
sires. 1798 in Picton IJpooi Mimic. Rec. (1886) II. 223 The 
granting of bounties to seamen. 1824 Ibid. 341 Relative to 
the granting of leases. 1895 L. J. Trotter Life Dalhomie 
vi. 1 14 The mere granting of land to a Railway Company. 

Granting (gra*ntir)), ///. a. [f. Grant v.a 
That grants, in senses of the vb. 

*S93. Q* Eliz. tr. Boeth. i. i t Thassurance of a graunting 
conscience dimitushith it self in a sorte, as oft as bostln^ 
receauith rewarde of fame. 1890 Daily Nmm 14 Mar. 'jft 
‘The case ’ carmot be .sent to the High Court because it fe 
not signed by the granting magist.rate, , • 

t''Grantise. Obs. \o..Qi^.,granthe,,i. granter ^ 
to Grant.] The action of the vb. Grant ; eon- 
cession ; permission. 

a xysa Striz in A need. Lit. (1844) 12 I-wis nmi mai^t thou 
ben above, For thou havest grauntise ol hire love. rx33o 
R. BiiUNNKCV/nw/. {1810)134 L'om beScottis Kyng, & asked 
Henry a bone Of grantise of grace, to haf his Seiguorie. 
Ibid. 208 Of .som he bad grantise his w'illa forto do. 

Grantor (grant/u). Law. [a. A K. grantor, 
tigtnGn. of granter to Grant : see - or. Cf. Granter.] 
One who makes a grant or conveyance in legal 
form. 

a 1626 Bacon Max. 4 Uses Com. Law xiv. (1636) 56 A 
foundation of an interest in the grantor. 1642 tr. Perkind 
Prof. Bk. ,i. § I. I Unto a Grant, a Grantor, (iraiitee, and a 
thing granted are requisite. 1765 BLACKSTf>NE Comm. I. 
478 Tlicir privilege even of purchasing from any living 
grantor is greatly abridged. 1792 J. Belkkap Hht. New 
J/ampsh, 111. 276 A conveyance is not valid against any 
other person but the grantor, unless it be thus acknowledged 
and recorded. x8i8 Hai.lam Mid. Ages {1872) I. 196 Saying 
masses for the benefit of tl.e grantor’s family. xS^'^ American 
VL 270 In England, if the grantor cannot sign, he may make 
his mark. 

b. In qiiasi-lcgal language. 

4CX740 Watkrland Regeneration Wks, (1823) VI, 348 Re- 
generation on the part of the Grantor, God Almighty, means 
admission or adoption into sonsliip. . : and on the part of tfcw 
grantee, viz. man, it means his birth, or entrance into that 
state of sonship. X78. Knox Liberal Educ. xlviiL Wks, 
3824 ly* Kranto.rs, the practice [of 

‘granting testimonia of morals am! proficiency ’] ought tab© 
put an end to, unless letc.l. 

llGraiiula {gm-niM). Pi granulse; also 
7 granulaes. [mod.L. grdnula, irreg. dim. of 
grdmim granulum.1 -Geanolb. 

X658 R. Franck North. Mem. <1821) 130 Shining stones 
that iot»k not unlike to golden granulaes, X781 Thompson 
in Phil. Trans, LXXI. 252 From 50 to 70 granulas or 
particles of unfired powder were driven through the screen. 
xkyz Liniu.kv Introd. Bot. 1. iii. 207 Granula ; large sporule^ 
contained in the centre of many Algae ; as in Gloionema of 
Greville. x866 freas, Bot. 548/2 Granula. .Among fungab 
it sometimes exprc!B»& a spore-case. 

Graiiula»r (graeTiirllaJi), a. [£ late 'L.grdnuU 
nm, dim. of granurti Gkain ^^.^-p-ar,] 

1 . Consisling of grains or granules; existing in tbe 
condition of grains or granules. 

Sullivan View Nat. I. 493 Mountains, which consist 
of lime stone or marble of a granular cr scaly texture. x8a6 
Hknby Elem. Chem, L48o&teel is granular. 1831 Brewster 
Nat. Magic xiii. { 1833) 339 The fluid . . le.Tves Ijehind it a 
sort of granular residue. 184X Brani« Chem. 682 Massive 
and granular gypsum is found in this country in the red 
marl or new red sandstone accompanying the salt-deposits 
in Cheshire. x8<Ml Daily Tel. 15 July, Dynamite.. is a .solid 
granular explosive. X897 Atlbutds Syst. Med. II. 935 To 
iliese granular zinc or finely divided copper is added. ' 

2 . Having a granulated surface or structure. 
Nath. Of diseased structures, diseases Gran u- 
LAtlll 3. 

183Q Sir C. Bell Hand (5834) 210 On the [foot] pads or 
cushions of the cat, the cuticle is rough and granular. 1874 
G. Lawson Dis. Rye 13 There is, .one form of granular lids 
produced by vesicular granulations. 1875 H. C. Wooo 
Tkerap. (1:879) 374 A widespread granular or fatty degener- 
ation of the tissues. 1878 T. Bryant PraH. Surg. I, 292 
Granular ophthalmia, x^ Harlan Eyesighf r. 54 It 
[catarrhal ophthiiltuia], .may..end in the coadition known 
»s granular lids. 1897 AlimtPs Syst. Med. IV. 373 Most 
frequently the granular kidney comes on insidiously with 
no early symptomt. 

S. Of toe nature of a granule or granules. 

i8m CmnWs Amim. A 7 js^/. 177 Their Cgec- 

ko'il skin is studded above with very .small granular scal«. 
*8®7 J, Hooo Microso ». ii. 67 Tne granular particles seen 
aitiong the pollen grains of plants. *870 Rollkston Anim, 
Life x»8 A series df rai»wi granulix but minute tubercles. 

Hence liirwaTsl»*»itr, granular coadition or 
«|t!ialit|r. Gxft'ttutarly adv. 

Ms Vww Sachs* Bot. yto Th© apierf cells bf these m- 
ternal rows are dwtliifuklwd by their ske and by the grano* 
laxity rf their protoidasim. 18^ Brit, fml, PMegr, XLL 
SH Its jwifaoe tieiag free from granularity or rmigluni«B. 

Ghraotiilaijy [f. late 'L.grdtmi- 

mm (see wee.) a -aet '^.1 « Gbanolae. 

*646 Sir T. Brown* Psmd„ Ep. ii. v. 87 Salt-peter, Sm^ 
coale, and Brimstone, .proptirtionably mixed, tempered, and 
formed into granulary boifca. x%> A«vw» Cycl 


GRAHUiATB. 

Anted. 832 Bone-grinders .. by steam-engines and powerful 
machinery, reduced them to a granu’lary state. 1852 Th. 
Ross Humboldfs Trm. li. xxiv. 512 Vallies, which contain 
magnetic sands (granulary oxidulated iron). 

S-raatllate a. [f. as prec. + 

-ATE^a.J ~GEA^JUI.ATED///. iJt. 2. 

*793 Martyn Lang. BoL^ Gra/miuta radix^ a granulate 
toot. 1825 Kirby & Sp. Entomal. IV. 273 Granulate {Granu- 
/at/zf i, beset with many granules like shagreen. 1852 Dan.\ 
Ow/. I. 464 Hand.s elongate .. granulate above and some- 
what pilose. 1870 Hooicrr Stud. B'iora 231 Arbutus. . berry 
globose, granulate. 

il In pseudo-L. combining iorm. granulate - as 
granttlaio- capitate^ -costate^ -serrulate^ -striaie adjs. 

1833 Dan.\ Crust. I. 169, 217, 418. 1887 Philups Brit., 

Discomyt. 246. 

Graaulate (grse'nbllff't),, [f. as prec. + 

-ATE 'hj , , 

1. trans. To form into grannies or grains. 

1666 Boyle Orig. Formes <$• QnaL 370 We take then the 
finest Gold we can pi*ocure, and having either Granulated it 
or Laminated it letc.]. 1670 W. Clarke Nat. Hist. Nitre 
30 Gun-powder, which is of greater power granulated. 
1787 M. Cutler in Zi/e, etc. (i88_8) 11 . 398 The sap is .. 
granulated, by the simple operation of boiling. .1794 G. 
Smith Laboratory I. loa Take one part of yellow ausenic, 
and one part of copper, and melt and granulate. 1825 J. 
Nicholson O^erat. Mechanic 719 The gold to be mixed 
should be previously granulated. 18S1 W. H. Russell in 
Times vz July, The juice of the cane is expressed, boiled, 
granulated, and prepared for the refiaer. 1879 Casselfs 
Teckn. Educ. IV. 191/2 The metal is first granulated, by 
throwing it while melted into cold water. 

b. inir, for rejl. To take the form of granules 
or grains ; to become granular. 

1667 Sprat Hist. Roy. Soc. 193 The juyee of Wine, when 
it is dry’d, doe.s alwayes graiiuiate into Sugar. 1681 Grew 
Mfus. Reg. Soc. 224 The principal knack., is in making 
the Juyee, wlien .sufficiently bod’d to kerne or granulate. 
1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 287 Its stalk i.s employed to 
bring sugar to a good grain when it .. cannot be made 
to granulate proi>erIy by the application of lime alone. 
1839 Clarke Trav. Rsiss. 53 They place it in a caldron 
over a charcoal fire, until the powder begins to granulate. 

2. trans. To raise in granules or small asperi- 
ties ; to roughen the surface of. 

Rav Creation i. (r6.)2) 120 The gullet . . thick set, or 
as it were granulated, with a multitude of Glandules. 1767 
Gooch Treat. IVonnds 1 . 319 When the Dura Mater is 
granulated with flesh, the smdon or lint, moistened with.. 
Tinct. Myrrhm and Aq. CtrJds, is a good application, 
b. To unite (two surfaces) as if by granulation. 
1846 Lanoor Minor Prose Pieces Wks. II. 458/2 They are 
all grafts, imperfectly granulated on an uncongenial stock. 

3. ifUr. in Path. Ufa wound, ulcer, etc. : To<le- 
velop a number of small prominencts, producing a 
roughened appearance, as ifsprinkled with granules. 

X737 Bracken Farriery Iinpr. (1757) II. 180 ITie Flesh 
must granulate, otherwise such Wounds could never heal 
1804 Abernethy Sttrg. Ohs. 87 Mr. Hunter tried various 
stimulating means to induce the cyst to granulate. 1833-6 
TOO0 CyeL Anat. 1 . 604/2 Few or no abscesses granulate 
till they are exposed. 1879 T. Bryant Surg. IL 5 
The wound that Is left being allowed to granulate. 

Granulated (grmmi wished ),///. a. [f. GEAtsr- 
ULATis V. + -EB ’.] In senses of the vb. 

1. a. Of metals, sugar, gunpowder, etc. : Formed 
into granules, b. Consisting of granules, or grain- 
like bodies. 

1694 Salmon JJrt/p'x 427A Refined granu- 

lated Silver. 1727 Bradley JRam. Did. s.v. Corn setting 
Engine^ A rich compost, .such as dry or granulated pigeon^ 
dung. 1806 Galpine i 9 rzV. AVA 55 Fruit granulated. 1814 
Spading Mag.yiLVi. 151 A quantity of granulated pow- 
der. 1834 Mrs. Somerville Connex, Phys. Scz. xxxvii. 
(1849) 434 Many [nebulae] have a granulated appearance. 
1830-7 MacGiluvray Withering s Brit. Plants (ed. 4) 7 
A Granulated Root consists of numerous small bulbs or scales 
strung together. 1842 Parnell CAwat. (1845) 3 Pre- 

pared by boiling granulated tin . . with concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid. 1853 SoYER Pantropk. 217 There are tW'O sorts 
of caviar : granulated caviar, and sack caviar. 1859 R* 
'BvKVO^Centr. A/r.m Jrnl. Geo^. Soc. XXIX. 189 The 
latter [sugar] is generally made of granulated honey. 1875 
Knight Diet. iicech.^ Crannlated-steel. Melted pig-iron is 
scattered by a wheel into a cistern of water, ana thus re- 
duced to fragments. These are imbedded in powdered he- 
matite or sparry iron ore, and .subjected to furnace heat. 1896 
Ailbutt'sSyst. Med. L 391 Granulated malt extract di.ssolved 
in m ilk constitu tes a grateful variety of readily digestible food. 

2. Having the surface raised in granules or small 
prominences. Granulated glass ^ a kind of rough- 
ened glass used in stained windows. 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 140 The one plain and smooth, the 
other granulated on the out-side. 1758 Descript. Thames 
2i 6 The Turbot has a rough granulated Skin full of exceed- 
ing .small Prickles. 1802 Paley Nat. TheoL v. (ed. 2) 72 It 
would be too much to assert that the skin of the dog fish 
was made rough and granulated on pir^ose for the polishing 
of wood. iSzr CraiC Led, Drawhtg iv. 200 Chisseled . . to 
represent, .the granulated surface of the human skin. 1863 
Berkeley Brit. Mosses iii. 15 In some genera the walls cf 
the cells, .are strongly granulated- 1877 W. Thomson F ay, 
Ckalienger 1 . iv. 256 The surface of the carapace is granu- 
lated, not spiny, 's&yj W. Jones Finger-ring 6 x The whole 
is overlaid with funiform wire ornaments and granulated 
work. 1894 Brit. Jrnl. Pkotogr. XLI. 28 A granular-sur- 
faced or granulated paper. 

b. Having the appearance of being raised in 
granules; mottled. 

x88s Agnes Clerke Pofi. Hist, Astron. 2x0 The term 
* granulated *, suggested by Davyes la 1864, best -descriiMBS 
the mottled as^pect of tim Aobar disc. 
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3. Path. Characterized by the presence of granu- 
lations or small grain-like bodies. = Geanular a, 
1833-6 Todd Cyct. Anat, 1 . 426 h A man who was^ found 
on post-mortem examination to have granulated kidneys. 
1896 Daily News 3 Apr. 5/^ The astounding statement that 
‘granulated ophthalmia is chiefly a pauper disease 

Granulating (grse-nbH^hig), M. sb, f-iira i.] 
The aciion of the vb. Granulate ; granulation. 

1793 J. Hunter Treat. Bloody etc. 11. vii. Wks. 1837 Hb 
488 I'his process is called granulating, or incarnation. 
1872-6 VoYLE & Stevenson Miiit. Diet. (ed. 3), GranztlaU 
ing an operation in the manufacture of gunpowder which 
follows the process of ‘ pre.ssing ' the cake, whereby it be- 
comes reduced to grains of different sizes. 

attrib. 1807-26 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. {ed. 5) 143 
When a wound begins to heal by the granulating process. 
1836 KANE.:drcA Expi. I. XXV. 336 Hard to realize that they 
could be formed by the ordinary granulating processes of 
the winter snows. 2873 Spon Workshop Rec, Ser. L 145/2 
It is then fed into the granulating machine. 

Granulating (gi-se*Bi2?l<?Tig) ///. a. 

That granulaies, in senses of the vb. 

X710 T. Fuller Pha-nn. Extemp. 102 It li.e. the draught] 

. .potently expels, .granulating Tartar. 1873 T. H. Green 
Inirod. Pathol, (ed. 2) 244 It may be contimiou.sly discharged 
from the surface, a.s in a granulating wound. 1896 A llbniTs 
Syst. Med. I. 407 The high arterial pressure so commonly 
associated with granulating kidneys. 

Granulation (giseihaSl^^ Jan), [n. of action 
f. Geanula'I’E V . : see -ation. Cf. Y .gramdation.^ 

1. gen. The action or process of lorming into 
granules or grains ; the process or condition of 
being .so formed. 

x6i3 Woodall Surg. Blaie Wks. (1653) 271 Granulation 
proper to MetaLs, by infusion on fire,, .is their conmiinution 
into granula, or very small drops like Grana Paradisi. 
1670 W. Clarke Nat. Hist. Nitre 88 The Reason of the 
Granulation of this Powder [gunpowderj. 1799 G. Smith 
Laboratory I. 78 Granulation is easily performed, by pour- 
ing, leisurely, the melted metal between the twig.s of a i.ew 
birch broom - . in a pail of water. 1822 Imlson Sci. ^ Art 
II. 117 It is mixed with lead to assist its granulation in 
making small shot. 1839 XJre Diet. Arts 1142 The neutxo- 
saline matter present in the spent lye is essential to the 
proper granulation and separation of the saponacequ.s com- 
pound. 1862 Neao Syd. Soc. Vear-bk. 168 On the Granula- 
tion of Medicines. 

Jig. 1886 /W/ Mall G. 2 Aug. 1/2 Italy and Germany 
have been redeemed from the granulation which for so many 
ages has made them mere rope.s of sand, 
b. concr. A granular formation. 

1739 Mountaine in Phil. Trans. LI. 288 On the pro- 
jections of the wain.scot, I found several granulations, and 
lunger pieces of the wire. 1875 PI. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 
184 In frogs poboned with prussic acid a rounded form of 
the corpuscles was commonly exhibited, and sometimes 
granulation.s were present. 1879 tr. De Quatrepages' Huzn, 
Species 72 The anthers scarcely ever enclose vent^le pollen, 
but merely irregular granulations. 

2. Paih, The formation of grain-like promi- 
nences on sores when healing ; tlie development of 
granules in diseased structures. 

X786-7 J. Hunter Lcct, Princ. Surg, xii. Wks. 1835 I. 
368 But on all internal canals suppuration does not neces- 
sarily lead to granulation. 1813 J. Thomson Led, Inflam. 
215 That which Mr. Hunter calls union by granuiation 
would, in the language of Galen, have been union Iw the 
third intention. 1848 Carpenter Anmi. Phys. 302 But if 
inflammation be permitted to arise, the repair takes place 
by a process termed granulation, 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex, s.v., 
Heahng by granulation. 

Jig. 18^ J, J, Raven Hist. Sujflolk 57 Then .set in .slowly 
and irregularly a kind of granulation, if we may use a com- 
parison from the healing of a wound, 

b. concr. ia pL Tine graiu-like bodies so formed. 
1739 S. Sharp Surg, Introd. 24 Tents in Wound-s by 
resisting the growth of the little Granulations of the Flesh, 
in process of time harden them. 17^ T. Whately in Med. 
Commun. II. 387, 1 . .felt a loose piece of bone lying in a 
bed of granulations within the cavity of the tibia. X804 
Abernethy Surg. Obs. 54 Granulations formed, and a cica- 
trix took place. 1807-26 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 
141 Granulations are formed by an exudation of coagulating 
lymph from the vessels of the wounded or exposed surface. 
*813 J. Thom.son Lect. htflam. 149 Granulations some- 
times form on the surfaces of inflamed serous membranes. 
185s Holden Hutn, OsteoL {xZqS) 13 Every surgeon must 
have witnessed how sensitive are graimlations from bone. 
X878 T. Bryant Pract, Surg. I. 5 I’he grey granulations or 
tubercles are apparently dmved from some pre-existing 
inflammation. 

3. Boi. and Zool. a. The formation of grannlar 
bodies on the surface of a plant, a crustacean, etc. 
b. comr. The granular structure, or in pi. the 
granules, so formed. 

1796 Withering Brit, Plemts IV. 45 Branches generally 
incrusted with small granulations. 1843 Forbes in Proc. 
Berw. Nat. Club li. No. 11, 79 Among the granulations 
numerous large stomata. xSsa JDana Crust, i. 447 A smooth 
even surface, excepting a neat miliary granuiatioin. 1839 
R. F. Burton Centr. A/r. in yrnL Geogr. Soc. XXIX. 14a 
The folds and wrinklie.s which form by granulation upon the 
oblongs where the bark has been removed for its fibre. *872 
N ICHOLSON Palaeont. 75 A robust stem, which is marked 

with flutings and .sup^dai granulations. *884 Bower & 
Scott De Bary's Pkaner. 104 In the pointed warts there is 
often stratification and granuiation. 

4. chiefly Faih. (see sense 2 )^ ^granuU 
alion-growth. -mass^ -sarcoma^ dissm^ -tumour. 

1899 J* Hutchinson Archwes Snrg. X. 157 Over these 
[pustulesl the nail softened and a little *grarudation growth 
protruded. 2898 iMd. IX. 347 Beingattended by dieproduc- 
uon of a ^granulationnmas^ s^i^Syd.Soc. Lcx.^ * Gran- 
ulation sarcoma, the ordinary form of simple or round- 


GRANULOMA. 

celled SaTcom'a, 1873 T. H. Green /jv/'mf. Pafhot, (ed.‘ 2) 
270 The serous membrane becomes infiltrated with young 
cell^ which form a *granulation-tissue beneath the layer of 
proliferating endothelium, iSSS C. H. Fagge Princ. 4 ’ 
J-^ract. Med. (ed. 2) 1 . 114 Under the term ‘■^granulation- 
tumours ' he [Virchow] desmbes the various lesions which 
are produced by syphilis, lejjrosy and glanders. 

Granulative (gix’uiMetw},a. Path. {£ GIk ad- 
ulate ^.-h-ive.] Characterized by granulation. 

*883 MacAlister tr. ZiegleFs Pathol. Anat. 1, § 117. 163 
It was Virchow who invented the term ‘ granulative growth* 
or ‘ granuloma’ for these formations. 

Granulato-r see under Granulate *z, 
Granulator (gTse-nMIitTM). [f. GKAKutAfa 

V. -f- -OE.J One who or that which granulates ; 
a granulating-niachiiie. 

1839 Ur® Diet. Arts 1202 The syrup is transferred into 

wooden chests or boxes . . called •cooler.s, but which are 
more properly crystallizers or granuiatoiB. 1873 Ston 
Workshop Rec. Ser. 1. 145/2 A small stream of water enters 
the granulator ; the movement of the machine roiling the 
damp grains constantly among the dry meal powder, causes 
the latter to [etc.]. 1S88 LX VI. 273/1 This gen- 

tleman saw white sugar come out of spouts, and h^rd a 
granulator revolving at the rate of 300 rotations per minute* 

Graiimle (grae*mi?/1). [pd.hXtl^grdnul-umlflim, 
of gr&mtm (jRAiisr either directly, or through 
F. granule-l A small grain ; a small compact 
particle ; a pellet. Employed spec, in Zool, and 
Bot., also in Astron. and Pkarm. (see qiiots.). 

1632 Charleton Darkn. A theism 43 Those Granules of 
sand, which suffice to make up the vast bulk of the World. 
1664 Boyle Exper. 4 Cmtsid. Colours iii. 41 With an. excel- 
lent Microscope, .the assisted Eye could dbeern particular 
Granules, some. . Blew, and some . . Yellow. 1796 Withering 
Brit. Plants IV. 112 Fructifications terminating, swelling 
■with seed-bearing granules. 1797 M. Baillie Morb. Anap 
(1S07) s8x Small granules of stone are .sometimes found m 
the tubular portion of the kidneys. 1804 Abernethy Surg. 
Obs. 9S They resemble pearl barley, but the granules are 
generally smaller. X826 Kirby Sr. Enfmnol. IV. 273 
Grannie, a very minute elevation.^ 1834 M^MtiRTRiE 
Ctwiers Am‘m. Kingd, 491 The animal bai'k which en- 
velopes it is mixed with calcareous granules. 1833 Lindley 
introd. Bot. (184S) I. 330 The pollen grains are often 
called granules. 184(^-31 E. Wilson Anat. Fade M. 572 
I’he smallest lobule is apparently composed of granuksn 
■which are minute ctecal pouches. 1849 Murchison Silufia 
X. 241 The granules of the skin. sZbq-qq 'G. F* Chambers 
Astron. i. i. 36 Granule is the be.sit word to describe the 
luminous particles on the Sun’s surface. 1871 Napheys 
Pr<n.>. 4 Cure Dls. iii. iv. 691 Very small pills are called 
granules. 1876 tr. WagnePs Gezu Pathol. 88 Colorles* 
protoplasm, which . .contains shining fat-like granules. 1879 
kuTLEY Study Rodts x. 107 Granules of augite are commmi. 
b. attzib. 

x8&3 tr. Wedls Pathol. HkioL iL v. .287 The fine-mole- 
cular cell becomes a granule cell. Ibid. 291 Colostal granule- 
masses, 1681 Syd. Soc. Lex.., Ceil, granule, a term applied 
by His to a cell, like an ordinary white blood celb found in 
the stroma of the ovary. Also, generally appl^d to cells in 
main part consisting of granules. *882 Thomson, etc. 
Quedds Eletn. Anat. (ed. 9) IL 31a The inner or granule 
layer. x886 6jt'rf. Sm. Lex., Granule-layer of cerebellum, 
the inner nuclear layer of the grey matter of the cortex of 
the cerebellum. Ibid., Granule mctsscs, the same as giaidt 
Cells. 

GramiliferoUS (grceni^lirferas), a, [as if f* 
IL. grdjtmUfsr ip. grdnul-nm granule 4 
bearing) 4- -DUS.] Bearing or producing gramule# 
or granulations. 

1840 in Paxton Bot. Did. *847 Craig, GranuliferomSi, 
full of granulations, as in the shell Mitra granuUfera. 1886 
in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Granuliform (graniz7*lif^rm), a. [f. JL 
nul-ttm granule -i- -(t)form.] Having a granular 
structure. 

1847 lu Craig. 1832 Dana Crust %. 236 Teeth . . granuHfortnu 
2887 Philui« Brit. Ducomyc. rsj Margin entire, denticui- 
lated ; when dry closed, granulifonn. 

Granulite (gr8e*ni«^loit). Gevl. {£ GRANULa 

-f -ITE.] A rock consisting of feldspar and quartz 
intimately mixed. Hence ^S-raxmli tic st., com- 
posed of or containing graniilite. 

2849 Dana Geoi. xiii. (1850) 564 A variety of granuKte. 
2879 Rutlev Study Rocks x. 142 They are especially 
common in granulites. 2888 Engineer LXV. 379/2 The 
light-handed granulitic gneisses or Wiltshire type. 2894 
Baring-Goulo Deserts S. France I. ii There are the 
eruptive rodss, granite and granulite. 

Granulo- (gne nii^b), used as a combining 
form of L. granuhtm Gkanule, to describe a sub- 
stance which is * granular and as in granulo* 

adipose, -crystalline, -fatly, fnlpy adjs. 

2845 Darwin P'oy. Nat. v. (2873J 100 THs granulo-pulpy 
matter was in process of being converted into ova, ^ xli 36 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Gramdo-ad-ipose, containing, or consisting 
of, granules and fatty matter. Ibid., Gramtio-fatty, relating 
to granules and to fat. 

(grsraiiiWi'mS,). Paih, '[£ L. 
granui-um Grakuiis, after the analogy of Glau- 
coma and other words of Gr. origin.] *A term 
invented by Virchow to indude certain neoplasms 
which generally do not advance in structure beyond 
the stage of granulation tissue, and which usually 
proceed to ulceration^ {Syd. So£. Lex. iSSd). 

2862 Bumstkad Fen. Dis. (1879) 442 These cells belong to 
the group, called hy Virchow graniuloma. 1897 AU&utRs 
Syst. M-ed. IL 804 in nodular leprosy, however^ the gramii* 
loiaa of the skin, .[is] characteri«uc. 
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Hence G-raunlo’matous a.j of or pertaining to 
grannloma. 

x^;^MAcAusrimtr,Zie£-/£r*sFail/w/»Anati. § 117. 162 In 
most of the granulomatous disorders we may have not 
merely a diffusion of the disease throughout the individual 
organism, but [etc ], 189S P. Hanson Diseases xxviu 

423 A. .granulomatous, encrusted, eruption. 

Gramilose (gr£enij®i<?a*s), and < 35 . [f* as 

prec. + -OSH.] A. sk One of the essential constitu- 
ents (the other being cellulose) of the starch 
granule, which gives a blue colour with iodine, 
and is converted into sugar by the saliva. 

187s Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Boi, 589 A grain of starch 
leavfes behind a skeleton containing very little .solid material 
when the granulo.se has been extracted. 1878 Kingxett 
Anim, Ckem, 48 Starch consists of an outer coating of 
cellulose enclosing alternating layers of granulose. 

B. = Gbanolau. 

185a Dana CrttsL i. 24s Areolets plane, granulose. 
GraauIottS (grse'nirnss), a. Also 6 grarni- 
luse. [f. (iliANOLB + -ODS.] **GBANtJLAB, in 
various senses. 

1547 Boorde Brevkffealth ij. 2 A fatte matter in the 
hrowes the whiche be granuluse aggregacions. 1699 
Bucaneers Amer.f Exploits Sir H. Morgan 30 A .sort of 
granulous flower or meal. 1741 Monro Atzat. Bones (ed. 3) 
^ The. . Marrow, .is granulou.s, or composed of very small 
Grains, 1793 Hamilton Bertholkfs Dyeing I. 1. in. ii. 
249 There is obtained a granulous precipitate. 184X John- 
ston in Proc, Berw, Mat. Club t. No. 9. 275 The back 
convex, roughish or granulous, xZjzlHicmmm Palseont 
19^ The surfece of the cell may be either smooth and entire, 
spinous or granulous. 1887 Pall MallG. 22 July 4/2 That 
terrible eye disease known as granulous ophthalmia. 
Crraocracy (grtf|^‘krasi), nonce-wd. [f. Gr. 
ypao-, ypavs an old woman + -leparla government.] 
Government by an old woman or old women. 

*8;|o Blackw. Mag. XXVIL 484 Madame de Genlis’s 
adntured and lamented graocracy. 

Gmp, obs. f. Gbaph sb} ; var. Geapb 
Gbappi sk 

Grapas, -pays, variant forms of Gbapeys 03s, 
Grape (gr^p)j sk'^ Also 3-7 grap, 4 graap* 
[a. OF. grape, grappe fem., bunch of grapes (also 
crape ; mod.F. ^appe^ north-eastern dialects 
crappe\ prob. a vbl. sb. from graper to gather 
grapes with a vine-hook, f, hook, ultimately 
f. Teut. ^krappon- (OHG. krapfo) hook, Cf. It. 
grappare to seize, grappa hook, grappa act of 
seizing, grappo, grappola, bunch of grapes, Sp. 
gt'apa hook, Fr. grapa hook, claw, grap-s hollow 
of the hand. 

The change of meaning which the word undarwent in 
passing from Fr. to Eng, seems to be due to the fact that it 
was first adopted in plural and collective uses, from which 
a new sense of the sing, was afterwards evolved. The 
comb, min-grape appears for * cluster of grapes’ in Gen. ^ 
£x,^so.l 

1. One of the berries, growing in clusters on a 
vine, and from the juice of which wine is made. 
Also grape of wine. Chiefly//,; in poetry often 
sing., as quasi-r^//<?r/. 

The grapes are sour: said proverbially with allusion to 
^sop’s fable of ‘The Fox and the Grapes’, when a pereon 
is heard to disparage something which it is suspected he 
would be glad to possess if he could. 

CX290 y. Eng. Leg. I. 231/424 A luytel foul .. broujte a 
gret bou5 Fol of grapus swype rede, a X300 Cursor 
(GStt.) Vpon ^is tre, on ilk a bohw Methoght bar King grapis 
[Cott. winberis] enohw. c 13x5 Shoreham 30 That schel be 
to thys sacrement Ryjt of the grape of wyne. 1382 Wycljf 
Deut. xxxii. 32 The graap of hem graap of gal, and the 
cluster moost bittre. — Matt. vi. j 6 Whether men gaderen 
grapis of thornys, or filj^ of brerls ? a 1400 Fist ill ^ Susan 
84 On grapes be goldftnche b^i gladen and glees, c 14*0 
Liber Cocorum (1862) 22 Take persole .. grene Grapus, and 
stqpe thy chekyns with wynne. 1471 Ripley Cof/tp. A Ich. v. 
xiii, in Ashm. (1652) 351 Thou shall have Graps ryght as the 
Ruby red. Mirr. Mag., Pinnari. 7 On vine growes 
the grape, and not the biter hop. 1667 Milton P, L. iv, 
259 ITie mantling Vine Layes forth her purple Grape. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 805 Like a large Cluster of black 
Grapes they show. 373a Arbuthnot Rules of Diet i, 247 
Grapes, taken in Moeferate Quantities, help the Appetite. 
3855 Longf. Hiaiv. H. 235 Grapes in purple clusters. 
fg. xszS Pilgr. Per/. tW. die W. 1533) 290 A ta.ste of the 
fyrst type grapes of the gyfte of heueniy wysdome. 3857 
I'rollope Barchesier T. xlvi, Mr. S. .. said, as plainly as 
a look could speak, that the gra^s were sour. 

b. With some word prefixed that indicates the 
species or variety, as Black JHfambnrgh, FaXj 
Froniignac, Muscadine, Muscat, Muscatel, Sweet-' 
water, etc. grape. 

X736 Ainsworth £ng.<-Lat. Diet. s.v., Muscadine grapes. 
*741 CompL Fam.’Piece 11. iii. 389 These Grapes; White 
Muscadine,, .black Cluster, . .white sweet Water. Ibid. 394 
White Morillon, red Mori! Ion, Currant Gra]^ xSoa Brookes 
Gazetteer (ed. X2), Lipari. .abounds with the currant grape. 

c. Put for the juice of the grape, or wine. 

3636 [see FkontignacJ, 3708 J. Philips Cyder 11. 397 Nor 
can the Poet Bacchus’ Praise indite, Debarr’d hi.s Grape. 
3859 FitzGerald tr. Omar xlii. He bid me taste of it ; and 
*twas— -the Grape I x8^ T. Hardy tVessex Poems 56 We 
rolled rich puncheons 01 Spani.sh grape. 

1 2. iransf. The berry or fruit of other plants, 
CX400 Lanfranps Cirurg 337 , 1 seie bat oile of rosis. .bat 
schal be maad of grapis of olyue trees bat ben not ripe is 
not oyntuose. 3 ssx Tmvsmt Herbal 1. C iv b, Anagyris . . 
hath a fruyte in long horned coddes. . whiche when the grape 
is ripe wexeth harde, 3578 Lyte Dodoens in. vii. 323 Whan 


[the spadix and spathe of the arum are] gone, the bunche. . 
of beries also or grapes, doth at length appeere. 1603 Hol- 
land Pliny II. 361 Of the grapes which this Palma Christi or 
Ricinus carieth, there be made excellent weiks or matches 
for lamps and candles. 

tJ. Tne plant that produces grapes ; the vine ; 
chiefly with some word prefixed, as in i b. 

34.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 578/7 Depasiino, to do away 
grapys. 3657 Austen P'ruit trees i. 59 The Fox Grape is a 
laire large Jb ruit, and a very great bearer. 3870 Yeats A'at. 
Hist. Comm. 174 The grape varies in the colour, form, size, 
and flavour of its fruit. 

b. transf. Seaside grape ~ grape- tree (q. v. in qV 

3756 P. Browne yamatca 209 The Mangrove or Sea-side 
Grape. .The berries are generally about the she of common 
grapes. 3792 M. Riddell Voy. Madeira 87 The coccoloba 
or sea-side grape. (In some mod. Diets. 8.v. Seaside.) 

4. ihil. - G BABB-SHOT. JNow Only collect, sing. 
and apprehended as a shortened form ; iormeriy 
also pi. 

3687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenots T rav. 1, 28a The six Scopa 
Coperta Pieces were charged with bunches of Grapes. [1747 
Cf. Grape-shot.] 3798 Ld. Morpeth in Anti-Jacobm 14 
May {X852) 329 Sacrilegious grape and ball Defurm the 
works of Stone and Steel, 3804 Nelson in Nicolas Disp, 
(18455 V. 399 Have your guns loaded with grape. 3823 
Byron ’pnan vii. xxix, A fire of musketry and grape. 3828 
J. H. Moore Praet. Navig. (ed. 20) p. iv, The Number 
of Shot contained in Grapes of different .sizes. 1833 Alison 
Hist. Europe (1849-50) H. vi. § 55. 49 They turned a gun, 
loaded with grape, on the entering column, x868 King- 
lake Crimea (1877) GI. i. 57 Some buildings,. afforded 
good cover against grape. 

6 . Farriery, pi. a. A diseased growth resembling 
a bunch of grapes on the pastern of a horse, mule, 
etc. (Cf. F. grappes.) b. A similar growth on 
the pleura, 

x6oo SuRFLET Countty Farme 1. xxvii. 189 Graps.. are 
moule.s and ; cabbes on the heeles. Ibid. 193 'I'he grapes. 3753 
J. Bartlet Gentl, Farriery xliv, 323 Excrescence-, such as 
. , grapes, &c. are best removed by the knife, iSxo Sporting 
Mag, XXXVI. 273 Grapes upon the ht els, of long standing 
and dry, are incurable. 3897 AUbutt's Sxst, Med. Jl. 21 
Tuberculosis of the pleura [in cattle] in the’ form of’ grapes^ 
may occur without the lungs being affected. 
a. In various applications ; t a. (Secqnot. 1644.) 
Obs. b. The knob or pommi 1 at the rear end of 
a cannon ; formerly called the Cascabkl, t c. A 
particular size of paper ; also grape-paper. Obs. 

x$tx CoTGR^ Papier raisin. Grape paper, 3644 Bulwer 
Chiron. 75 The top or grape of the left Index. 3864 
Webster, Grape of a cannon, the cascabcl or knob at the 
butt, A. Morris IVatermarks in Paper Record 

8 Sept. 65/1 The names of the principal sizes of papiervergi 
have been handed down to us, and. .have suggested water- 
marks. Rising from the smalle-st sheet to the largest, they 
are as follows : — Bell, pot, ^cu, crown, shell, grape, large 
grape, jesus, great eagle, and great world. 

7. Short \ox ^ape-hop (see o). 

3863 Illustr. Times 5 Oct. 222 The ordinary ‘grape*, and 
the rank * colegates ' of Sussex and the Wealds of Kent. 

8. aitrib. and Comb . ; a. simple attributive, as 
grape-bunch, -cluster, -harvest, industry, t -kernel, 
-mildew, -pip, -seed, -skin, -stalk, 4wie\ b, ob- 
jective, as grape-cull ure, -cutter, -gatherer, -gaiher- 
ingj -gleaning, -growing, -picking-, grape-bearing 
adj. ; C. instrumental, as grape-crowned, -loaded, 
-thickened adjs. ; d, parasynthetic, as grape- hued, 
-seeded, -shaped, -sized adjs, ; e. simiiative, as 
grape-green, adjs. ; grape-ways, -zvise ad vs. 

A ftimol. AEiianalAVS.. in. 193 Prof. Stephens calls 
it a *grape-bearing vine, ax^x Holydav fuvcnal 238 
Bees, like a long *grape-bunch settle on Some temple’.s top. 
3552 HuLOET,*Gra^ duster or cluster of grapes, .racemns. 
xfizy Drayton Elegies, On Lady Asiods Depart. 52 “Grape- 
crowned Bacchus. xSgp H, de Cakadeuc {title) I'reatise on 
*Grajpe-CuUurc. 338a: Wyclip Jer. vi. 9 Conuerte thin bond, 
as a “grape kuttere to a basket 3535 Coverdale Jer. vi. 
0 “Gra^ gatherer, 35^ H. Buttes drie Dinner B iij, 
That Grapes are vene nourishing, is well scene by the 
Grape-gatherers in the time of Vintage. 3580 Hollvband 
Treas.Fr. Tong, Grappage, “grape-gathering. 3791 Visible 
World When the time of i^ape-gatherings i.s come. 
x6ii Bible Mkah vii. 3, 1 am .. as the “grape gleanings 
of the vintage. 3893 R. Noel Swimmer 47 “Grape-green 
all the waves are. 3896 Daily News y Nov. d/a Another 
good combination would be navy blue and grape green. 
3^73 Baret Alv. G440 “Grape haruest Vindemiot. 
Zangwill Dreamers Ghetto xv. 462 He thought of last 
year’s grape-harvest ruined by a thunderstorm. 3883 E. 
Ingersoll in HarpePs Mag. Feb. 433/2 He let it slip from 
his “grape-hued lips. 3887 Moloney Forestry W. Afr. xi. 
357 West Africa is not without its promise of a development 
of the “grape indu.stry. 34S3 Cath. Angl. 363/3 A “Grape 
kymelle, acinus. 3619 T. Milles tr. Mexia's Treas. Am, 
4 Mod. Times II. 380/3 A very delicate and “Grape-Ukc 
gumme. 3832 Tennyson Dream Fair Worn. 2,19 The valleys 
of “grape-loaded vines that glow Beneath the battled tower. 
3873 H. MACMif.LAN True Vine v. (3872) 229 Every one 
has heard of the terrible “grape-mildew, 3897 Mlss 
Harraden Hilda Strafford too it was the “grape-picking 
season, AlPmifs Sysi. Med. III. 885 ^Grape-seeds 
or grains of wheat. 3S87 Moloney Forestry W. Afr. 423 
Large or “Grape-seeded Amomum, 3849 Murchison 
Siluria iv* 74 “Grape-shaped heads. 38*2-34 Goodes Study 
Med. (ed. 4) IV. 228 Cells oval, currant-sized or “grape- 
sized. xl^7 AllhuiPs Syst. Med. HI, 885 A portion of a 
“grape-skm is very remarkably imitated by {etc.}. xSao 
Keats Hyperion 1. 33 Empty shells were scatter’d on the 
grass, And “grapestalks out half bare. 3832 Tennyson 
Ele&nore 36 Youngest Autumn, in a bower “Grape-thicken’d 
from the light. 3548 'Oniyitx, ettc. Ermmu. Par. Mark xil 
2 And when, “grape time cum, he sent his sentaunt to 
the same hustendmen. tyry Bmanjsst P'am. Diet. s.v. Cur- 


rants, Branches . . to which a round Point hangs “Grape- 
ways. ibid, s.v, •//<?/, The Flowers .. rang’d “Grapewise. 

9 . Special combs. ; grape-belt, a belt oi country 
in which grapes grow ; grape- berry-moth (£/.*$'.) 

gy'ope - molh {Cent. Diet.) ; grape - brandy, 
brandy distilled from grapes or wme without 
admixture of any other ingredient ; grape-cake, 
the mass of grape-skins, etc. which remains 
after the juice has been pressed out ol: the grapes; 
grape-cure, the treatment of disease by a diet con- 
sisting mainly of grapes ; grape-eater, the Austra- 
lian bird Zoster ops chloromius-, grape-essence, an 
artificial flavouring liquid composed of chloroform 
various ethers, tartaric acid, and other ingredients 
{Syd. Soc. fex.iSSb) ; grape-fern, a plant of the 
genus Botrychmm, so called from the appear- 
ance of the fructification ; f grape-flower ^grape- 
hyacinth-, grape-fruit (^/. A.), the pomelo, a 
smaller variety of the shaddock, Citrus decumana; 
grape- fungus, a mould {Cidrum Tuckeri) which 
attacks the vine, vine-mildew (Cassell, 1882) ; 
t grape-gall (see quot.) ; grape hop, a variety of 
hop (see quot.) ; grape-hopper (f/. A.), an insect 
destructive to vine-leaves (Funk’s Stand. DicF)-, 
grape-house, a glass-house in which grapes are 
grown, a vinery ; grape-hyacinth (see Hyacinth 
2 b) ; grape-louse {U. A.), Hhe vine-pest or phyl- 
loxera’ {Cent, DicF)-, f grape-monger, a wine- 
bibber ; grape-moth (£/. A.), a small molh, F.ude- 
mis boirana, the larva of which devours grapes 
(Webster, 1897): grape-paper (see 6 c) ; grape- 
pear, Amtlanchier Botryapium-, + grape-piess, 
a wine-press ; grape-scissors, scissors used either 
for thinning the bunches on the vine, or for dividing 
tliem at table ; grape-sugar = Dex'IKOse or Glu- 
cosjs; grape-tree, {a) in W. Indies, a tree of the 
genus Coccoloba ; {b) a grape-vine ; grape-weevil 
( U.Si), a weevil {Codiodes or Craponius inoequalis), 
which destroys green grapes; grape-wine, a‘ home- 
made’ wine, made of grapes ; grape-worm {U. A.), 
the larva of a grape-moth (Webster, 2897) ; grape- 
wort, the banelierry, Actwa spicala-, 1 l^m,Brym^ia 
dioica (Britten & Holland, J'/ant-n. 1879), 

3897 Bailey Prim. Frint-grmnng The famous Chau- 
tauqua “grape-belt is confined to a strip about two to three 
miles wide lying upon Lake Erie. 1892 Pall Mall G, 7 
Nov. 7/2 They testify to its purity as a genuine “grape 
brandy. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. h/ed. 11 . 228 The best alco- 
holic stimtdants for the acute stage [of small-pox] are good 

f rape brandy [t tc,]. 3830 M. Donovan Dom. Pdon. I, 249 
'he “grape-cake which remains a ter the wine has been 
pressed out is called by the French les mures de raisin. 
386a J, A. Symonds Biog. {1895,5 I. 202 7 he “grape cure 
cured her. 3848 J. Gou i.i> Birds tf A astral. 1 V. 82 “Grape- 
and Fig-eater. 3.^7 Gerardk Herbal h Ixxi, 105 The “Grape 
flower IS called Hyadnthus Botryoides. Ibid. Ixxii. 105 Of 
Muscari or Mu.sk ed grajje flover, 3859 Bartlett Diet. 
Amer., *Grape P'ruit, a variety of Citrus racemosus. Bar- 
badoes. 3885 Lady Brassey The 'Praties 305 ‘ Grape-fruit ’ 
. . It looks and tastes much like a shaddock , .it does not bear 
the slightest resemblance to a grape. 3753 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp., *Grape galls ,.. a name given by authors to a species 
of protuberances reseniblitig clusters of grapes . . which are 
found hanging from the oak at some seasons of the year, 
3838 Penny Cycl. XIL 288/2 The varieties most esteemed are 
the Grape Hop [etc.]. xSSx Whitehead Hops ii. n Grtine 
Hops, so calkd because the cones hang in clusters like 
bunches of graj>es. 1789 E. Darwin Bot. Liard. 11. (1791) 28 
tiote, Vines in “grape-houses. 3825 Cobhett Kur, Rides 457, 
I noticed , . a very curiously constructed grape house ; tiiat 
is to say a hot-house for the raising of giape.s. 3733 Miller 
Gardeners Diet., ibr/jrain, Mu.sk or Hi rape Hyacinth. 
xOc6 Dekker .SWl .Sinnes iii* (Arb.) 27 When the ’^Grape- 
mougers and bee are part.d. 3840 Paxton Bot. Diet,, 
“Grape-jiear. xSS* Gardm j 5 Apr, 263/3 -I b® Grape Pear. . 
differs, .from other trees in flower at tins season by ii.s pecu- 
liarly graceful twiggy growth. 3615 Crooke Body of Man 
446 From whence, as wine from a “grape -presse, thcbloud 
poured out of the veines and arteries is squeesed into the 
whole hraine. xSSx Black more C/m'xwiv// iii, ‘ FaUier’, 
cried Rose . . running up to him, with her long “grape-scissors 
in her hand. xSSy Lady 20 Jan. 3S/3 Baskets of fruit 
ornamented either end of the table, and the grape-scissors 
were in the form of a soiemn-luoking stork. 3833 J. Davies 
Manual Mat. .if/cta’'. 41 1 “Grape sugar. 3879 F oster 
A pp. 673 Grape-.sugar, or dextrose (glucose). 3697 Dampier 
hoy. I. 302 Tile “Grape-tree grow.s with a .strait Body 
..and hath but few Limbs or Bwughs. 'I’he F'ruit grow.s in 
Clusters, all alxiut the Body of the Tree. .They are much like 
such Grapes as grow on our Vines, both in shape and colour, 
and; they aie ofa very pleasant IVIny taste. 37*5 Sloake 
Jamaka 11 , 339 Mangrove Grape-tree. 3753 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp. 8, V. Grapes, A muscadine grape-tree was raised 
from a cutting of a parent vine. 1736 P. Browne Jamaica 
2x0 The Mountain Grape-Tree*, is looked upon as a fine 
timber- wo<^* CX830 Houhton 'Tracts HI. No. 90* 2 Tlie 
house . * with a gra|>e-tree running up the vvall, 3884-5 
Mmerside Nai. Hist. {x888t IL Index, “Weevil, grape 341 
3738 A. Hill (iiile) Essays . . ; on English “Giape-Wines. 
*®39 Hmb Diet Ar,s 1304 Drained grape wine, ^ 1858 
Homans Cycl. Comm. t 074 /x Grape wme. 3^ Turner 
Names of ’Herbes 84 It [Christopheriana] may be called in 
englische “Grapwurt, because it hath many biacke beries xn 
the toppes lyke grapes* 

Hence t a., abounding in grapes ^ or 

vines ; a., having no grapes ; wanting 

the flavonr of grapes ; Um'pelet, a small grape ; 

kkoirms/.i t€lm*a^^toig»GEAPBLm 


GBAPBv 

1616 Chapman Homer's Hymn to Apollo 42 And made 
the sea-trod ship arive them nere The grapefull Crissa. 
^1620 T. Robinson M. Magd, 17/219 To picke yj ruddy 
grapelets, was their aime. 1694 Motteux Rabelais v. xvi. 
(1737) 68 Those little Grapelings. 1755 E. Moore in World 
No. 153 U772) III. 290 Rusty hams .. stale game, green fruit, 
and grapeless wines. 1844 Mas. Browning Rhapsody Life's 
Progr. iv, Thy small head, .with its grapelets of gold. 
Grapes [a. grape, ^rappe (- F. grap- 
: see Gkape to** hook. Obs, to. 

(in Cornwall) = Grapnel 2. 

j:493_ Ada Dom. Cone. (1839) 315/1 A bankure, four 
cuschingis, twa grapis of siluer, a spone owrgilt. 1823 
T. Bond R, <$• W. Looe 76 note, A grape or grapnell is a 
small anchor, generally used for mooring boats, 

t Grape, sb:^ Ak. Obs. Also 5 graip, 7 grap(pe. 
paltered form of Gripe sb.^, influenced hy grape , 
graip Grope v.] A vulture. 
bi43o Henrvson 3 for. Fab. yi. v, The foxe was clerk.. 
The gled, the grape [v.rr. graip, grip] at the bar couth stand, 
As aduocatis. *533 Bellenden Livy i. (1822) 12 Apperit 
to Remus sex grapis, afore ony foul aperit to Romulus. 1611: 
CoTGR., a Vulture, Geire, Gripe, or Grap. 1615 

T. Thomas Lat, Did., Vultiir, a ravenous birde called a 
vulter, a geyre or grappe. 

t Grape, Z'. Obs. [f. OF. grape Grape jA-] 
trans. = Grapple v. t. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. (x8i2) I. ccxctl. 435 They hadde 
graped their shyppes toguyder with hokes of yron. 

Grape, obs. f. Graip ; Sc. and north f. Grope. 
Graped (gr^‘pQ> [^* Grape jAI + -ed^.] 

Having the grapes (s'^e Grape sb.'^ 5 a and b). 

1810 Sporting Mag. XXXVI. 271 The farrier, .succeeded 
in cutting away the fungous and graped flesh. 1886 Chesh. 
Gloss. S.V., Cattle are said to be graped when the lungs 
become tuberculated, and adhere to the side. 

tGrapeiage. Obs.-^ {pA.)^.grappillage,\xx 
same sense.] Grape-gleaning, 
a 1603 T. Cartwright Confnt. Rhem, H. T. (1618) 507 
The grapelage of the vine, or the gleaning of the harvest, 
are not to be counted good come and grapes, because they 
are rare and scattered heere and there. 

Graioell, obs. form of Grapple sh^ 
Grapenelfle, obs. forms of Grapnel. 
t Gra’per. Obs. [? f. grape Grope v. + -er .] 
The part of a lance by which it was grasped. 

14.. in Arckseol. fANW. Officers of armys shewyng 
their mesure of theire .s^erls garneste, that Is cornall, vaiu- 
plate & grapers all of acise that they shrill just with. 

Graper, variant of Grapper Obs. 

Grapety tgr^^*peri), [f. Grape sbX + -ery.] A 
building, made mainly of glass, in which grapes are 
grown ; a plantation of vines ; a vinery. 

i8x2 Miss Eogkwor t h A bsentee vi, She led the way to alit tie 
conservatory, and a little pinery, and a little grapery. 
1815 Hist. Decastro 1 . 175 Mr. Decastro. .planted graperies. 
1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xlit, A fine villa . . where there 
were beautiful graperies and peach-trees. 1885 Ch. Times 
2 Apr. 269/2 Pinerie.s, graperies, hot-houses, and the like. 

Gra'pe-sliot, [f. Grape jrAi] Small cast iron 
bails, strongly connected together, so as to form 
a charge for cannon (see quots. 1769 and 1867). 

1747 Genii, Mag. 308 The violence of the grape and round 
shot. 1769 Falconer Did. 11780)^ M mb, Grape- 

shot is a combination of balls, put into a thick canvas-bag, 
and corded strongly together, so as to form a sort of cylinder, 
whose diameter, .is adapted to the cannon. 1794 Southey 
Botany Bay Edog. iii, The chain and the grape-shot roll 
splintering around. 180^ Med. frnl. XXL 446 A middle 
aged man, of the name of Robinson, .was wounded by a 
grape shot. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 346 A round of 
grapeshot consists of three tiers of cast-iron balls arranged, 
generally three in a tier, between four parallel iron discs 
connected together by a central wrought-iron pin. 1876 
Bancroft Hist. [/.S. VI. xxxix. 211 The two columns, 
heedless of musketry and grapeshot, gained the center of 
the works nearly at the same moment, 

Hence Grapesiiot v. tram., to fire upon with 
grape-shot 

1876 Ruskin Fors Clnv, VI. Ixv. 145 Not until England 
has had to .stone, .some of the children she has got ; or at 
least to grapeshot them. 

Gra'pe-stone. [f. Grape jAI + Stone ] 

1 . The seed of a grape. 

1389 Rider Eng.-Lat. Diet. 678/16 A Grape stone, or 
kernell in grapes, <21627 Middleton & Rovvlf.y 

Changeling irr. iii. 45 There’.s a spider iu the cup I no, his 
but a grape-stone. 1656 Cowley Misc., Elegy Ariacreon 
(1669^ 41 In Deaths Hand the Grape-.stone proves As strong 
as Thunder is in Joves. 1703 Prior Ode to Col, Villiers 54 
A Fly, a Grape-.stone, or a Hair can kill, 

2 . Min. Occas. used for Botryoltte. 

i860 Nidtolsons fr/il. XXVI. 273 On the Botryolite, or 
Grapestone. 

Gra’pe-vine. Now chiefly l/.S. and Austral. 
1 . The vine which bears grapes ; any species of 
the genus Vilis, esp. V. vinifera. 

1736 Pegge Keniicisms (E. D. S.), Grape-vine, a vine. 
1844 Marg. Fuller Wo 7 fi. \<^th C. (1862' 59 An isle . . 

S erfumed by the blos.soming grape-vine which draped its 
owers. 1851 Longf. Gold. Leg. n. v. Foot of Alps, 
Blossoms of grape-vines scent the .sunny air. 1884 Roe 
Nat. Ser. Story x. in Harper's Mag. Sept. 537/1 The 
grape-vine, .can endure an unusual degree of drought. 

2 . In various applied senses : a. A canard : 
current during the American civil war, and short- 
ened from ‘ a despatch by grape-vine telegraph * 
(Funk’s Stand. Dirt.), to. A hold iu wrestling 
(Farmer). C. A figure in skating. 
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<21867 B. F. Willson Old Sergeant vU. (FunkV Just 
another foolish grape-vine. 1868 G. Anderson Skaiitig iii. 
(ed. 2) 36 The Canadian Grape-Vine..! saw it beautifidly 
performed last winter, and it looks like a curious interlacing 
and juggling of the feet. 

t Grapeys. Obs. Also 4 graspeys, crospays, 
gra(y)pays, 5 grappays. [a. OF. grapozs,graspeis 
(also craspois) med.L. crassum piscem \crassus 
hA.,piscis fish). In the i6th c. the word became 
by etymologizing alteration Grampus.] The flesh 
of the grampus (prob. not distinguished from that 
of other cetaceans). 

[cilia ^Laws of AEthelred\ in Thorpe Laws I. 300 
Homines de Rotomago qui veniebant cum vino vel cra.spice 
dabant rectitudinem sex sol. de magna navi, et vicesimura 
frustum de ipso craspice.] 1324-5 Durham Acc. Rolls 
(Surtees) 1 . 15 In 2 petr. de Graypays rem. post comp. Ibid. 
I. 42 In grapays emp. rod. 1390 Earl Derby's Exped. 
(Camden) 19 Pro j barella parua de crospays ibidem empta. 
Ibid. 221 In vno cado de graspeys. c 1420 Liber Cocoj'wn 
(1862) 45 To serve on fysshe day with grappays. C1430 
Two Cookery ‘bks 1. 59 Crabbe au Creueys, Graspeys [etc.], 
1489 Paston Lett. No. 906 III. 347 Bales, sturgion, porpeys, 
or grapeys. 

Graph (graf), sb^- [Orig. an abbreviation of 
graphic formula : see Graphic.] 

1 . A kind of symbolic diagram (used in Chemistry ^ 
Mathematics, etc.) in which a system of connexions 
is expressed by spots or circles, some pairs of which 
are colligated by one or more lines. Also, occas. 
the system expressed by one of these diagrams. 

‘Graphs’ were first employed (under the name of ‘graphic 
formulae ' *, see Graphic a. 5) in Chemistry for expressing 
the relations of the elements forming a compound. The 
application to Mathematics (app. also the shortened name) 
is due to Sylvester. 

1878 Sylvester in Anter. yrtil. Math. I. 65 The graph 
to nitric anhydride. Ibid. 79 Chemical graphs . . are to be 
regarded as mere translations into geometrical forms of 
trains of priorities and sequences having their proper 
habitat in the sphere of order. Ibid. 126 note. Whilst I was 
only able, in certain cases, to represent in terms of the roots 
ot the parent quantic, the quantitative constitution of a 
form pictured by a graph .. he ICliffbrd] .. has found the 
universal pass key to the quantification of graphs. 1879 
Froc. Lond. Math. Soc. XI. 2 On Clifford’s Graphs . . Dr. 
SpottLswoode. 1884 Afner. yfrnl. Math. VI. 382 The Method 
of Graphs applied to Compound Partitions. 

2 . Alg. A graphical representation of the locus 
of a function ; the traced curve of an equation. 

1886 Chrystal Algebra i. 307 The representative point 
will therefore trace out a continuous curve . . This curve we 
may call the graph of the function. Ibid, 380 Draw the 
graphs of the two functions 3X—5 and sx-tj. 

Graph, (graf), sbl‘^ colloq. [Abstracted from 
Chromograph, Hectograph, etc.] An apparatus 
of the nature of the chromograph, hectograph, etc., 
for taking copies of writing by pressing it on a 
gelatinous surface. 

1884 The Cyclostyle. No press, no washing, no graph. 
Graph fgraf), Math. [ad. Gr. jpaep-dv to 
write.] trans. To trace (a curve) from its equa- 
tion ; to trace the curve corresponding to (a given 
equation). Hence Gra’phing vbl. sb. 

1898 Perry ApHied Mechanics 21 Students will do well 
to graph on squared paper some curves like the following. 
Ibid, 2. GvAph y — aybx. Ibid, i The graphing of func- 
tions on squared paper. 

Graph (graf), v.^ colloq. [f. Graph sb.^ 
trans. To reproduce in a number of copies by 
means of a ‘ graph Also 
1880 Stationer XXXV. 3 We graphed by the dozen. i8sj4 
Westm. Gaz. 4 July 8/1 The Matabeleiaud News., is 
‘graphed* in manuscript. 

-graph (graf), repr, F. -graphe, L. -graphus, 
Gr. -ypa^oi. The Greek termination was used to 
form adjectives, sometimes in the passive sense of 
I ‘written’, e.g. aMypacbos written with one’s own 
hand, written with the hand; some- 

times in the active sense, ‘that writes, delineates, 
or describes ’, chiefly used absol. as sbs., ‘ one who 
writes, delineates, or describes * ; e.g. ^coypdtpos a 
painter from life, ^tj^Kiaypaxpos a writer of books, 
y€ojypd(f>os a delineator of the earth, a geographer. 
Many of the passive formations in -ypatpos have 
been anglicized, being for the most part used both 
as adjs. and sbs,, as iu azitogj'aph, chirograph, holo- 
graph. These words have been imitated in a few 
modem sbs. formed on Gr, types, as lithograph, 
photography and these in turn have been imitated 
in hybrid formations, such as pictograph ; jocular 
nonce- words, like for ‘a hurried sketch’, 
are occasionally met with. The Gr. active forma- 
tions in -ypaepos, where they have been anglicized, 
take in mod. Eng. the ending -graph er, which is 
used also for new formations denoting persons 
(exceptions, such as calligrapk, are rare). The 
great bulk of the words in -graph is composed of 
technical terms of very recent invention, mostly 
formed on Gr. elements, and expressing the general 
sense of ‘ that which writes, portrays, or records ’, 
as actinographyheiiograph, hygrograph, ideograph, 
phonograph, seismograph, telegraph, etc. 
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-graplier (grafoi), an ending of many Eng. 
words of Greek derivation. First found in the 
earlier half of the i 6 th c. The analogy oi astro- 
nom-er (really i. astronomy, but having the appear- 
ance of being f. L. astronom-us Hf- -erI) naturally 
suggested the use of the suffix -er as a means of 
anglicizing L. words in -o'graphtts without altering 
their rhythm, as in cosmographer (recorded 1527), 
In the i 6 th c. there also occur a few derivatives in 
-er from nouns in -graphy, as geographier {1^ ^2), 
chronographier (1548), but these were soon super- 
seded by the forms in -grapher. (In Chirographer, 
q.v., the ending has a diferent source.) From the 
latter part of the i 6 th c. the formation with -grapher 
has been the normal mode both of anglicizing a real 
or assumed Gr. word in -ypdepos (see -graph) de- 
noting a personal agent, and of providing a personal 
designation correlative to sb. in -graphy denoting 
an art or science. It would often be impossible to 
determine in which of these two ways an individual 
word actually originated; but the question is un- 
important, because Gr. words in -ypa<pos were them- 
selves influenced in sense by their derivatives in 
-ypa<pia, so that, e. g. y€a)ypcL(pos meant not so much 
‘one who describes the earth’ as ‘one versed in 
yea}ypa<l>la \ 

The suffix -ist has sometimes been used instead of -er in 
anglicizing^ Gr. words in -7pd0o5 or forming derivatives 
from sbs. in -graphy ; cf. biographist for the more usual 
biographer ; telegraphist is niore common than telegrapher, 

GrapMc (grse-fik), a. [ad, L. graphic-us, Gr. 
ypa<piK-6s, f. ypaq>ii drawing or writing. Cf. F. 
graphiquel\ 

fl. Drawn with a pencil or pen. Ohs, 

<11637 B. JoNsoN Underwoods, Eupheme ix, [God] can 
Find . . our closest creeks and corners, and can trace Each 
line, as it were graphick in the face, 

2 . Of or pertaining to drawing or painting. 
Graphic arts \ the fine arts of drawing, paintingj 
engraving, etching, etc. 

1736 Epitaph in H. Walpole's Verfue*s Anecd. Paint. 
(1786) V. 269 With, .all the genius of the Graphic Art, His 
fame shall each succeeding artist own. tSxx hAUB Guy 
Faux Misc. Wks. (1871) 374 , 1 only notice the print as being 
one of the earliest graphic representations which woke my 
childhood into wonder. 1872 Ruskin Eagle’s iV. § 123 This 
faculty of sight. . is the only proper faculty which the graphic 
artist is to use in his inquiries into nature. 1882 P. G. Hamer- 
TON (title) The Graphic Arts : a Treatise on the Varieties of 
Drawing, Painting and Engraving. 

3 . Producing by words the effect of a picture ; 
vividly descriptive, life-like, 

i66g Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. ni. i. 15 He shews.. that Poesie 
was. .a graphic Art, or Art of Imitation, a 1745 Swift Oft 
D. Jackson's Picture i Whilst you three merry poets traffic 
To give us a description graphic Of Dan’s large nose in 
modern Sapphia 1830 Cunningham Brit. Paint. II. 228 
They are all . . graphic copies of common Jife. 1852 Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tom's C. i, Expressions, which not even the 
desire to be graphic in our account shall induce us to tran- 
scribe. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (iSsB) I. iii. 26$ AWenetian 
. . wrote , . to Henry, informing him in a very graphic manner 
of the treatment to which., he had been exposed. 1872 
Darwin Emotions xi. 260 A OTaphic de.scription of the face 
of a young Hindoo at the si^t of castor-oil. 

4. Of or pertaining to writing; fit to be written on. 

1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry (1778) II. 157 [Chattertonj 

became a .skilful practitioner in various kinds of handwriting. 
Availing himself therefore of . . his facility in the graphick 
art . . he [etc.]. 1851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) 11 . iv. iu 
289 The scribe executing his graphic art. 1854 Syd. Dobell 
Balder xxiii. 87, I would, .make eloquent I'he graphic bark 
of beech t 1877 E. R. Conder Bm. Faith v. 197 Letters, 
hieroglyphics, or any kind of graphic symbol. xBBz Skeat 
in Trans. Philoi. Soc. zB^o-x m. *176 If we now collate 
the two copies, we find, .certain variations which are merely 
graphic, and of no linguistic significance, 

to. Of a mineral: Presenting on the surface, or 
in the fracture, an appearance of written or printed 
characters. Graphic gold, ore or tellurium', = 
S YLVANITE. Graphic granite (see quot. 1859). 

1814 Aikin Man. Min. 70 Graphic tellurium. Graphic 
Gold. 1823 Ure Diet. Chem., Graphic-ore, an ore of tel- 
lurium, occurring in veins in porphyry in Transylvania. 1828 
Amer. Jml.Sci. <§* Arts XI V. 362 Granite, is.. graphic, 
when [etc.]. 1838 Pewty Cycl, XI. 355/2 The felspar in 
graphic granite is almost one huge crystallized mass. 1859 
Page Hand-bk, Geol. Terms, Graphic Granite.. z. binai-y 
compound of felspar and quartz — the quartz being disposed 
through the felspar matrix like lines of Arabic writing. 1868 
Dana Min. (ed. 5) 81 Graphic Tellurium. 1879 Rutley 
Study Rocks xii. 21 1 The so-called graphic-granite .. in 
which the quartz, .roughly resembles Hebrew characters. 

5 . Pertaining to the use of diagrams, linear 
figures, or symbolic curves. 

Graphic formula : in chemistry, a formula (see Formula 
3 b) in which lines are employed to indicate the connexions 
of the elements repre.sented by the symbols. (Cf. Graph sb.xl^ 
Graphic method, solution ; a method of solving problems 
(e.g. va Statics', occas. vo. Algebra) by the construction of 
a diagram fi‘om which the result is obtained by direct 
measurement instead of calculation. Graphic method : the 
method of recording movements of a part of the body by 
some automatic instrument, e.g. the movement of the pulse 
by the sphygmograph. 

1866 Frank LAND Lect. Notes Chem. Students iii. 24 
Graphic notation, .is founded almost entirely upon the doc- 
trine of atomicity, and consists in representing graphically 
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the: mode m which every homd in, a chemkal compoimid is 
disposed oC The following comparative exanmies of 

symbolic and graphic forraute. 1870 Aikinson Gamfs 
JP'kvsks § sr6 M. Dwhamers graphic method .. consists in 
, .feeing, a fine point to the, body emitting thesoiindrand caus- 
ing it to trace the vibrations on a properly prepared surface, 
1883 /f/wn y^rni.MaiA.Yl. 174 A Graphic Method of Solving 
Spherical Triangles. 1884 Science HI. 164/1, Graphic repi*e- 
tentations, are, always specially valuable to- the reader, 1897 
.Ailkutf'sSj/sL^Med.^ HI. 326 A continuous graphic record m 
the blood pressure was’ obtained by means of a manometer. 

■b. Of a geometrical proposition, or a branch of 
geometry : Concenied with position and form, 
not with measurement. Opposed to meirk. 

1865 CuFFORD Math Papers (1882) 80 It may be possible 
to: state the same- theorem k,. two ways, so as t© maJke it 
either metric or graphic. " 

6. quasw^, in//. 0rapMcs : the use of diagrams 
as a means of calculation. (Cf. ^aplmctl statics : 
see Gkaphioal 5.) 

1880 R. H. Smith {titU\ Graphics : or the Art of Calcula- 
tion by Drawing Lines. 2898 Perry Applied Mechmics x 
One teacher seems to think that applied mechanics is simply 
the study of kinematics and mechanisms- .another, that it is 
mere graphics* 

Hence 0ra*plid.cly adv. rartr^^ (In mod. Diets.) 
©ra’pMcmess, vividness of description. 

x86i GF.tKiE^& Wn.so¥r Mem> B. j^br<&ej_xi. 330 This is 
Irroagbt out with a nielancholy graphicness in his letters to 
li.r. Thompson. i%o Itlnstr. Sporiins 4' Dmm. News 
1 3 Sept. 23/3, I went on to describe with equal graphkneas 
encQurtters with' beasts. 

-grapMc (gr£e-fik% the ending of the adjs. cor- 
relative in sense with the sl>s, in -orape, -oeaphbe, 
-OBAPHY, represents Gr. -7pa^t/c(|y, which occurs in a 
few words derived from adjs. or sbs. in --yp&fos (see 
-OEAPH), some of which have been anglicized, as 
laropioypaipmus historiographic. Any of the Eng. 
adjs. in 'graphic might conceivably have been formed 
on an assumed Gr. type, but it is probable that they 
have been mostly formed with suffix -ic directly on 
Eng. sbs, in -grapky (or less frequently -^aph). 
The prevailing sense is ‘of or pertaining to 
graphyh 

GrapMosu (gKe*hkal), a. [f. Gbapeio a. 4* -al.] 
fl. Clearly traced. (Cf. Geaphio <a i.) Ohs. 
x6s6 Bacon Sytva § 503 For as they grow, so the Letters 
fscratched on trees or fruitj will grow more large, and 
Graphical!. 

2 . Graphic 2. f Also, skilled in drawing. 

16*0 W. Foukinguam Art of Survey t Ihe Survey of 

Possessions is the Arte by which their Graphieall Deacrip. 
tion is particularized. vCWp Flam-stsed in Rigaud Corr, 
Scl Men (1841) IL 84 Some person indued with a celestial 
wit and a graphical hand not unemulous of it. 1788 V. 
Knox Winter Even. 11. v. ii. 195 All graphical representa- 
tions of God the Father are to be disapproved. iSro Syd. 
SauTH Female Educ. Wks- fiSso) 177 The highest exertions 
of musical or graphical skill. x8a8 W. Irving in Li/epp ZeiL 
<11864) IL 34^7 He . .k eager for all kinds of graphiem illustra- 
tions, fac-stmjles. Sac. 

3. =GriAPHi0 3, ISlow rare, 

xdfA Bulwxk CMron. Pratlud., The whole Nation of the 
Greekes were Comoedians; for .. in graphical! assimilating 
and imitating the affections, there were few of any Nation 
could match them. x6soThaff C^abiot. Exod. x. 14 See a 
graphical description of a like plague threatened, feel IL 
4-11. i6«^ L Robinson Bndoxa 84 Every Line being 

a Graphical Pourtraict of Christ. 1777 G. Forster Pay. 
round World IL 9 Every part answered the graphical 
description which the Spaniards have given, x&as Carlyle 
SchiEer UL (ed. a) i6a ‘ Wallenstein’s Camp”. , paints with 
much humour and grafdiLcal felicity the mannersof that rude 
tumultuous host. 1830 Miss M itford Village Sen iv. (186 3) 
293 One of the finest sketdxes which Mr. CrSbbe's graphiem 
pen ever produced. 

aks&l. 1845 Blackw. Mag-. LVIIL 387 Such a sentiment 
.. asks not the happinesses of humour, wit, fancy, of the 
grapMcal and the cliaracteiktic. 

A Of or pertaining to writing; consisting of 
letters. (Cf. Geaphio 4.) f Graphical stone ^ 
graphic granite (see Graphic 4 b). 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 11. § 2 The Finger of 
God hath left an Inscription upon all his ’works, not graphi- 
cal, or composed of Letters, but {etc.J. x8oa Playfair, lUusir. 
Hutton. Theory 322 The graphical stone of Portsoy must. . 
be admitted to differ materially from that of Daouria. x88t 
W.^ K. S.MITH O. T. in Jew. Ck. vi. 168 The Septuagint trans- 
lation was made from a copy, which shared many graphical 
errors of our present Hebrew. 

5 . = Graphic 5. Graphical method 
method L Graphical status : statics as studied by 
the ‘ graphic method k 

1784 in Ph/l. Trans. LXXY. 144 If there k a possibility 
of drawing a graphical figure that represents neiirly the 
orbit under consideration. 1801 J. Jones ir. Traz'. 

Fr. Rep. xiv. 306 Lieutenant Mainaon’s graphical method 
of ascertaining the distance between the sun and moon. 
*837 Whevvell//AL iudzict.,‘\ci. (1857) I. X53 The grapaical 
methods of geometry, *863 Atkinson Goam'sPkysks 187 
Graphical methods of studying vibratory movements. 2878 
Sylvester in Amer. Jnd. Math* L 73 Such a propuMitlon 
ought to admit of graphical proof. i8l^ Ckrystal Algebra 
s. 306 1'o obtain a graphical representation of the variation of 
the function ,/Uv). 18^ Beark tr. Cremonds Graphical 
Staikt (title', 'Pwo Ireatlses on the Grapliicd Calculus 
and Reciprocal Figures in Graphical Statics, 1898 Perry 
Applied Meehanics x Teachers who spend most of the time 
on graphical siatics, or the graphing of functitms oa squared 
|»a|»er., , - , ■ ■ , , 

Hence 
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ISmpMc3tIly(gr2e’fikaIi)'*-arfz'. [f.GRAFHiCAL<a!, 

4 In a graphic or graphical maimer, 

fl. By means of drawing or painting. Ok,. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, ii. n Urnes ,, handsomely 
described, and graplricmly represented by the Learned 
Physician Worniiu.s. 

2 . As in a picture ; clearly, picturesquely, vividly. 

1576 Newton LentnMs Complex. Ep. Rdr.. Which .. 

abuse many e karned Ckrkes bewaylingehaue. .by wry ting 
and otherwise graphicallye depainted. [1623 Cocker am, 
Graphcally, cunningly done.) xfiw Bp, J. Richardson 
ObserzK O, T. 419 very RhetoricaTdeIineation.s do follow 
of their miseries by this invasion of Nebuchadnezzar, graphi- 
caly as in a Map described. 1698 Fbvf.r A cc. E. India k P. 
ago None more Graphically expres-ses them than the.se 
Facetious Verses, xyii J. Dennis PubUck Spirit ii To 
paint the Manners of our own Times graphically. 1833 J, 
Rennie Angiing^xed. 13, 1 .sallied out one day to the 
river Ayr, with a bent pin for a hook, as Christopher North 
has described so graphically and well- 1883 Eng. Hlustr. 
Mag. Nov. 6S/a The sea-banks and droves of the north., 
tell us more graphically than any records, how the * Marsh- 
land ’ wa.s won t rom the raging sea. 

3 . fa, la the manner of writing b. by 

means of or in respect of written signs, 

1609 B, Jonson Masque Queens Wks. (1616) 964 After it, 
succeeded their third dauce ; then which, a more numerous 
composition could not be scene, Graphically disposed into 
Letters and honoring the name of., Prince Charles. ^ 1861 
F. Hall in Jrnl. Asiat. Soc. Bengal 197 note. The original 
ISanskritl does not graphical^ characterize y from h. plod. 
I'he verbs rede and reati differ only graphically ; in, etym- 
ology and pronunciation they are the same ’wortl- 

4 . By the use of graphic methods ; by the con- 
struction of diagrams or graphs. 

1771 Pemberton in Phil. Trans. LXI, 450 All the particu- 
lars usually inquired into in solar eclipses may. Jic assigned 
graphically with scale and compass. 1834 Mrs. Somer- 
ville Connect. Pkys. Set. xxxvii. (1849) 4^7 A curve is thus 
constructed graphically by mean.s eff the angles of position 
and the corresponding times of observaiion, ^ 1866 Odling 
A aim. CAem. 27 We should., represent popuHn graphically 
«, by the residues of three circles con.oined with one 
another, *879 Stoti'iswooob in Proc, Ztmd. Math. Soc. X, 
209 Graphically, the form itself will be rt?preseuted by 
— — ; — o— >Qr • * , xSSa Minchin UnipL KinemaL 
215 The velocity at P may be graphically represented . as 
the resultant of twe> forces from P towardii A and B. xB8& 
Ckrystal Algebru i, 333 Solve graplucally the equation 
4 :’®— 7i.r--it9 » o. xRgg-d Cal. Univ. Nebraska 233 
The measurements are plotted graphically upon a chart. 

OrapMologist (graeLp-lM^isi:). [f. next + 
-IST.J * Graphologist. 

X85X W. J . Cofleston Mem. Bp. Copleston 3 We prognos- 
ticate, without the aid of the graphxologist, clear thought 
and methodical acciuacy. 

0 rapMology (grjcfipriod^i). [irreg. f. Gr. 
7pdi^-ftF to write -p -(olLOGY* The word seems to 
have been invented (in sense 3) by some of tbe 
adveitising practitioners of tbe art about 1 850.] 

1 . w Graphology 2. 

x8s4 Lady LyrroM Bekmd Scenes I. l ii. 67 If there is 
aOTthin| in graphioiogy. 

2 . a. Tbe science or ‘ art of writing or delineation, 
or a treatise on that art' (Ogilvie, Snppl., 1855). 
rare~^. b. Methods of graphic representation. 

x88o Daily Tel, zta Oct., Everj’thing connected with the 
graphioiogy of heraldry is of the weakest, .character, 
-^apliist : see note nnder -graphrr. 
<^apMte grrc'fmt). [First in Ger, icxxmgrapkit 
(Werner, 1789); f. Gr, ypa((i-uo to write (because 
used for pencils) + -iTiS. Cf. F, graphite [Bmyt. 
1801, in Hat2.-T>arra.),] One of the ciystalline 
allotropic forms of carbon (see Cabbok 1), called 
also Black Lead and Plumbago. 

1796 Kirwan F.lem. Mln.iyA. 2) IL 5S Pkimhago, Graphite 
of Werner. 1849 H* Campbell Jnorg. Chem. tj Carbem 
occurs . . in si.>f-sidcHi plates in graphite, 1871 B. Stewart 
Heat (ed. 2) § 27 The bore contains a small index made of 
iron orgraphife, 

CbrapmiHO (grafrtik), a, [f. Graphite + -le.] 
Oi or pertaining to graphite ; having the nature of 
graphite. Graphitic arid (see qnot. 1864). 

181^ Watts Diet. Chem. II, Grapkitk acHi.,^n add dis- 
covered by Brotlie . . and product from graphite by the 
repeated action of chlorate of p(Ota.s.sium and niiric acid. 
*877 Lk Conte Blem. Geot. 11. ii879> ^4^ graphitic 
and anthracitic wirieties of coal 1876 Lawrence tr. 
Cotids Rocks Class, igig Grapftitic Granite, 'with graphite 
in the place of mica, KAVMoms Mining Gloss., Gra- 
phitk carbon, that portion of the carbon iu iron or steel 
■which is presenf^as grapltite. 

€b*a|*Mtoid (gr0e*fitoid), a. [f. Graphite + 
Haying the appearance of graphite. Also 
<Smpliitod*dal a. 

18^ T, Gmkam Elem. Chem. (ed. a) II- 668 GraphitoTdal 
Irtjron. Ibid. 6p Silicon, like boron, may lie obtained in 
three states analogous to the amorphous, graphitoMal, and 
dmiwnd forms of esarbon. r8^ Grps Diet. Arts (ed. 7) I L 
7|5 GrajAitcud carbon destined to form the peiidils used for 
the ekctric light x88o Nagure XXL 409 A jwhstance 
from which it [carlxm] crystallises out partly ia grapUi- 
ttwal, party ra adamantine forms. 

CrrapMtO?© (grse^fiyft^iL Also MTon, gra- 
phymre. [ad. mod,L. grapMiirus^ f. Gr. ypaxpuor 
a ^ pencil + oHfn tall.} A Sooth African rodent^ 
with a tail ending in a pend! of halm 
x&^Sk.N’at, Hislt Mapmntalia tV, gr Ope Graphiwt. 
1849 te. CmtiePs Amim. jRmgdL rtx The Graphyuret.. 
scarcely differ from the Doimoe externally, bat have 
weaker jaws and a longer. -intostinia canal 


©rapliolite (gr?e'0isit). • [f. Gr. 7pa<5&0-, com- 
hminglomi ofypa(pii writing + -LITE.] Any species 
of slate snitable for writing on. 

1796 K.IBWAN, ,/i 7 m. Min. («d, 2> 1 . 238 Grapholite 
(Argillaceous genus), gives a white streak, and is generally 
used to- write lipon. 

0rapliologist (grafp-lddj^ist). [f. next 4 - -jst.], 
A person versed in graphology. 

1885 Pall Plali .G. 29 Sept. 3/2 Engaging a graphologist 
to judge the candidates by their handwriting, 1890 

8 Sept. 7/1 The confesslon.s of a lady graphologist. 
Graphology , (grafpidd^i).^ [f. Gr- ypafo'^ 
combining form of ypmph writing 4- -Raym dis- 
course : see -logy, (iSutetituted, as more correct, 
for the earlier Geapbiow^gy. Cf. F. g}'aphoiogie.)] 

1, The study of handwriting. 

1882 Athettsenmy-^ Sept. 402/3 , 1 ■work with a method and 
principles of criticism different from bis in comparative 
graphology and paliuography.^ 1886 Syd.^ Soe. Lex., 
Graphology, a study or description of handwriting in rela- 
tion to the changes from the ordinary which occur In some 
di.seases, .such as generrd paralysis. 

2, esp. The art or science of inferring a person’s 
character, dispo.sition, and aptitudes from the 
peculiarities of his handwriting. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 15 Feh. 10/2 He sought in graphology 
irKiications of capacity and disposition. x8&q Blackw. Mag. 
May 642/x Phrenohigy and graphology are admitted to 
take rank as acknowledged sciences. 1891 J. F. Nisbet 
Insanity Geniras 149 Graphology contains no doubt a sub- 
stratum of truth. 

3, The system of graphic formula ; the notation 
used for gra|>hs, 

18^8 Sylvester in Amer. J nil. Math. I. 79 Any tendency 
to disturb or complicate the existing graphology. 

Hence ©xapliolo'^fic, ©rapholo gfical adps.^ of 
or pertaining to graphology. 

xSpx N. Y. Triimne 23 Dec. 3/5 (Funk) Tbe afternoon 
ses.sion of the trial was taken up with the testimony of the 
grai hological experts. 1895 Daily N&ios 4 I>ec. 6/6 Imi- 
j;.ortant graphologic r€seat'clte.s. 

Grapliomania (gr3ri.c?m/^*nia). [f. Gr. ypa^-* 
(sec Graphology) + hUisiA.] A mania for wiiting. 
iHo ©xaplioitta'Miac, one who has graphomania. 

xSay 'Fhc Cheilead . . being Violent Ebullitions of 
Graphomanmes. 1840 I-rasci's Mag. XX il 7C5 An un- 
neces.'<ary act of impolitit: gtaphoniania, 1895 jgth Cent. 
Apr. 611 The restless repetitiott of one .and the same .strain 
of thought is characterisi ic of graphotnania. 1895 A themxum 
15 June 765/1 The grapliomuniac is defined [by Max Nor- 
dau} as a being * with an insatiable desire to write, though 
lie has nothing to write about except his own mental, and 
moral ailments*. 

<SrapliOlli.6t€3E' (giaffTnAw). Also 8 -metre, 
[ad, h. giaphomiire (1597 in Hatx.-Darm.), f, as 
prec. -f piiTpov measure.] A mathematical instru- 
irient, used for measuring angles in surveying; 
otherwise called a semi-circle, t Also, a gonio- 
BJeter used in crystallography. 

1696 PHJLLifS, Graphometer, xqxz J. James tr. Le Blonds 
Gardming 81 In.struments made use of fnr iratung upon 
the Ground . . are the Graphometre, or Semicircle, and the 
Square. 1773 Genii, Mag. XLIIL 457 Making use of 
ihe graphometer to take the angles of depression, xfea 
Nicholson’s yrnl. Nat. Phil.l 13a Description of the gra- 
phometer, or instrument of Cit, Carangeau for measuring the 
angles of Crystals. XS4X iu Brands Ilict, Sd.f etc. Hence 
in some mod. Diets, 

iSrapllome'tric, a.I [f. prec. + Per- 
taining to or asceitamed by a graphometcr. 

In mod- Diets, 

So Graphomeifrical a. =» prec. 

xSteB'Sa in Webster; and in later Diets. 
Gxapkome'tric, {sh.) Math. [f. grapho- 
(taken as comi'. form of (iBArHio, in sense 5 b) + 
ilKTSfic.] Applied by Clifford to a class of func- 
tions which jiertain equally to grajihic and metric 
geometry. Hence as sb., a graphometric function. 

s86s CLiFFORf)_^ilfrt/A Papers |r88a' 85 Now this function 
hdougs to .Metric < h oiuctry , . But it aho Indoiigs to Graphic 
<ieometr)» because it is unaltiTed by projectam or iiarar 
transformation, t )n these at.counts 1 propose to call it a 
Giaphomctiic fHn.,.tion. -■ I shall, iu what follows, pay par- 
ticular aiicmiuti to Graphomenics. 

Grapbiopkoae Cgrm-0id«n). [f. Gr. jimp-uv 
to write -f- ^37 voice, sound.] The name of one 
of the instruments for recording and rtpioducing 
sound. (Cf. pHONociwArii.) 

xS86 Boston HemM 16 July, The ‘grapbophone ", 

or improved phouoerapli, iSgpi Mod. Afeclmnism («d, Ben- 
jamin? 606 Tli« Bell-Tai liter grapbophone. 

Hence t>i or |.>ertaining to a 

graphoiihmie. (In some recent Diets.) 

isiaplioscope (grafri-afsk^^ip). [f* Gr.^ ypa^o-, 

ypatprf writing, drawing + -ffffdws observing : see 
-.HCore.] An apparatus containing a magnifying lens 
arranged for viewing engravings, photographs, etc. 
^ 4m*#/ grmphoseop * : a contrivance for presenting the 
iimge of an objoct, proj-ectcci upon the atmosphere as uixm 
a screen. 

1879- I'h in Tram. R* DmIUm Soc, tZ6 Viewed 

with both eyes through a single mafnifyms; Jenst, such as 
is supplied with the |;raplio«op«. DubiM ii'ew. Apr* 
403 The phofoftraphuag of the vis#«« shown by an aenai 
gr»howi«. 

{grse*£?kp»^m). [f, as prec. + 
Srasm. j W nter’s oramp* In some recent Diets. 
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Grapkot^rpe (griie*0ta<ip), [f. as prec. + 
'Type.j a. A process for prodiieing a design in 
relief for surface- printing ; also, tlie Sock or plate 
so produced, b. (See qiiot. 1877.) 

' 1866 C&amk JrtiL xxvin. 271 Mr. Hitchcock, an American, 
has invented a process for preparing wood-blocks for the 
printing of pictures, diagrams, and so forth, to which he gives 
the name of grapkoiy/>e. 1866 Bratide's DicLSci, etc. iL6r 
Some graphotypes are said to rival in beauty and delicacy 
the best engravings. 1877 Echa 22 Oct. 4/1 Under the term 
graphotype may be included the several systems of reproduc- 
ing copies of (letters which are rapidly finding their way into 
commercial circles. 

Hence ©ra’pliotype v, tram., to print by means 
of the graphotype ; Gra*pliotypiaig‘ vH sk (in 
quot, attrzk) ; Grapltotypic a., of or pertaining 
to the use of the graphoty pe. 

s866 31 Mar. 384 Unlearned readers will not 

easily make out wliy the graphotypic and the typographic 
arts, should be s© closely allied in nomenclature, ami so dif- 
ferent in fact. i856 Sjiectator izg Dec. i46|i Twenty- one 
illastrations. .graphotyped by the Graphotypmg Company, 

»graplxy (graft), ~ F,, G. -graphie, Sp, -grafia. 
It. -grajia, L. -graphia, repr, Gr. -ypa<pia iu sbs, 
adapted from Gr. or formed on Gr. types. The 
Gr. sbs. in ~ypa<pia are abstract nouns of action or 
function derived from the sbs. (or adjs.) in -ypd<pos 
(^e -GRAPH, -Grapher). Many of these have been 
adapted in Eng. (usually through the medium of 
other langs.), and many other compounds of Gr. 
elements on the analogy of them have been formed 
in Eng., or adapted from Fr. or mod.Lat. Some 
of the words with this ending denote processes or 
styles of writing, drawing, or graphic representa- 
tion, as krackj^gr/Tp/if, m/Jigrap/ip\ stemgrap/if, 
€ryplography, lithography, photography, IMore 
commonly they are name's of descriptive sciences, 
zs geography, hih/lography {cf. the Gr. 0 i 0 Ktoypa- 
which means the writing of books), 
iome/ography,, petrography, $eie 7 iography, etc. Hy- 
brid formations with this ending are rare, strati- 
g 7 'aphy being almost the only example that has 
obtained general currency. All sbs, in -graph y have 
actual or potential correlative agent-nouns in 
-grapher and adjs. in -graphic, -graphical. 
Gmpkyiire, erroneous variant of Gbaphtuee. 
Gra'ping, vhL sb. [Cf. BLACKEERRYisfG.] The 
gathering ot grapes. 

1854 Thoreau Waldeft, House-Warming' (1884) 256 In 
October I went a-graping to the river meadows. 
f Ppl. a. nome-wd. Bearing grapes. 

x6io G, Fletcher Ckrisds Viet, ii, xlv, Over the hedge 
depends the graping Elme. 

Graple,, obs. form of Grapple sb. and 
Qraplin, grap-line, corrupt ff. Geapplikg 3. 
Crrapnel (grse-pnel), sb. Forms : 4-7 grape- 
neljo, 6-9 grapnell, 7 grabiiel(l, (grapnail), 
9 grapnalE 6- grapnel, [a. AF. ^grapenel, dim. 
of grap&n, of the same meaning j cf. mQ^.f.grapm, 
grappin grapnel.] 

X An instrument with iron claws intended to be 
thrown by a rope for the purpose of seizing and 
holding an object, esp. an enemy’s ship. 

Quots. 1373, 1485-6, may belong to 2, 

1373 in H, T- Riley LoiuL Mem. (1868) 369, i grapenel, 
I cheyne. 1383 Chaucer Z. G. IV. 640 Cteapaira, In goth 
tbe grapenel so ful of crokes Among the ropes, and the 
shering-hokes, 1483-6 Naval Acc., Hen. I'/I (i8g6) 45 
Grapenellesof Iren withchenes. 1679 Z.ond.Gaz. No. 1 393/1 
His men ..cry’d out, Cut away; which they did. .leaving 
on Board us their Grapnails. 1878 A. S. Mackenzie, Paul 
^ones I. iii. 59 (Funk) The grapnels were triced up to the 
yard-arm.'^ ready for falling on the enemy’s decks. 1884 Mil. 
Engineering I. u. 100 Grapnels may be used for escalading. 
tb. A harpoon. Obs. 

1663 Pepys Diary 6 May, They have catched often, in 
Greenland, whales with the iron grapnells that had formerly 
been struck into their bodies covered over with fat. 

2 . A small anchor with three or more flukes, used 
esp. for boats, and for securing a balloon on its 
descent, f Tacomeiogi-apnelx to come to anchor. 

[1373, 1483-6; see 1.] 1536 W. Towrson in Hakluyt P^oy. 
(1589) loi We wayed our Grapnel and went away. 1:624 
Capt. Smith PYrgiuia u. 24 Having lost our Grapnell among 
the rock.s. i6;5i Pellham Mime. Preserv. Englisktn. Greeu- 
tand 16 Casting our Grabnell or Anchor over-board. 1748 
Anson's Voy. nr. vix. 360 Eighteen half galHe.s ..came to 
grapnel a-head of the Centurion. 1836 Marrvat Midsh. 
Easy xxiiL 87 I'he boats were to .. drop their grapnels till 
daylight. 1864 Daily Tel. 10 June, Ihe grapnel was lowered ; 
It took the ground at once; and the balloon slowly descended. 

transf. and pg. X851 H. Melville Whale ii. 8 With 
anxious grapnels I had sounded my pocket. 1837 Hughes 
Tom Brown n. ii. To lay hold of the working boys and 
young men of England by any educational grapnel wliatever. 
1877 Thomson Voy. Challenger 1. iii. 176 The form of the 
spicules which make up tlie structure of th© substance of the 
sponge, and the form of the double grapnel of the sarcode. 

3 . A name for various implements for grasping or 
clutching (see quots.). 

1873 Knight Diet. Meek., Grapnath, a heavy tongs used 
for dragging logs, chunks, stones, etc. 1881 Raymond 
Mining Gloss., Grapnel, an implement for removing the 
core left by an annular drill in a bore-hole, or for recovering 
tools, fragments, etc., fallen into the hole. , 


4 :. atlrib. and Comb., as grapnel- anchor, -rope', 
grapnel-plant ^gt'apfU-plant (see Grapple 6), 
1706 in Phillii's (ed. Kersey), *GrapneB Anchors, a .sort 
of Anchors, .without Stocks, and having four Flooks. 1631 
Pellham Mirac. Preserv. Englishm. Greenland 21 Taking 
up an old Harping Iron .. & fa-stuing a ^Grapnell Roape 
unto it, out lanch’t wee our Bcate. 1711 W, Sutherland 
Skiphuild. Assist. 133 Grapnel-rope Cabl’d. 1867 Smyth 
Sailed s IVard-bk., Gi apnel-rQpey^^-ssX. which is beut to the 
grapnel by w'hich a boat rides, now .substituted by chain. 

Hence G-ra'pnel v. tram., to catch or seize with 
a grapnel. 

1890 Pall Mall G. 2 June 5/1 His balloon, in descending, 
giapnelled a tree, and he wa.s dashed to the ground. 

t Grapoad, obs.—^ [a. OF. grapaud, var. of 
crapaud.\ »= Crapaud 2. 

T147S Piet. P’ec. in Wr.-Wiilcker 768/36 Ilec pmna, a 
grapaud \pHuted grapondj. 

t eSrrappe, Alsograp. [z.'E. gi'appe 

bunch (ot grapes).] A cob (of maize). 

1693 Sir R. Bulklkv in Phil. Trmte. XVII. 938 Now out 
of each Grain came up 3, 4, 5, or 6 Stems . . every of which 
Stems had four, three, or two of these Grappes. C1700 Bp, 
Kennett Jf.S'. Lansd. 1033 (HalMwell), Grap, an ear of 
Virginia coi-n. 

tG'rappe, ti. Obs. [Cf. ONorthumb. pa. t. 
gegrseppae (app. related to grapiga Grope 17.) ^ap- 
prehendit’; also Gripz'., Grasp 27 . In the earliest 
instances it may be miswritten for gmp{e, northern 
form of Gbopk. 27 j a. inir. To feel with one’s 
hands, to grope, b. trails. To grip, grasp. 

a 13JOO Cursor M. 17x41 Rut in and grappe, mi suet freind, 
Tak ute mi bert bituix {line heiid. 138a Wyclif Dent. 
xxviii. 29 I'how shalt gj^.sp [v.r. grappe, 1388 grope} m 
inydday, as Is woned a blynd man to graa-^p in derkrjissi.s, 
1483 Caxton N/d. de la Tour civ. 139 'L’bey founde a foule 
oitble tode within her body, tliat grapped her herte with 
her pawes .. [The toad said] Whan thou herdest her confes- 
xioiy, y was vpoii! her herte, and grapped it so .sore with my 
iiij pawes . . that [etc.J 

G-rappe, variant of Grape sb ^ 
f Gra'pper. Obs. Also 5-6 graper. [?f. OF. 
grape, grappe, hook, clamp.] A grappling-hook. 

3485 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (3S96) 50 Grapers of Iren. 
149s Ibid. 193 G rappers of yron with cbeynes to the same. 
1323 Ld. Berner.s Froiss. 1. 1. 7a They had great hokes, 
and grapers of yron, to cast out of one shyppe into another. 
i3<^3o Thomas Hal. Diet., Ranipicone, a graper or claspe 
of yron. 1623 J. GiJtNViLL. Voy. to Cadiz 61 We fastned 
grappers in her, and soe towed her a head. 1676 H. More 
Remarks 145 Without the helpof vellicles, hooks, or grappers* 

Grapple (gra‘-p’l ) , sb. Forms : (5~7 grap(p )ell, 
graple, (6 grapuH), 6- grapple. [In branch I, 
prob. a. OF. '^grapelle, dim. of grape hook ; cf. 

*■ grappil, the graple of a ship’ (Cotgr. ; not else- 
where found). In branch II, f. the vb ] 

X An implement for grappling or laying hold. 
1 . = (Jrapubl I. 

3330 P alsgr. 574/1, 1 fasten two shyppes of warre togyther 
with a gmfxpell, jagreippe. 3346 Langley Abridgm, Pet. 
Virg. in. xi. So b, Anaebarsis . . inuented the Grapiill or 
Tacle of a ship. i6(ms J. Clapham Hist, Gt. Brit. i. 
ni. .xix. (36061 151 Tixey gave an assault to the wall .. 
and with grapples, and such like engines, pulled downe 
.. a ^eat part there jf. 36^ R. Stapylton Shaded s 
Leiu C. Way-res vni. 8 The enemie cha.sxng hirn with Grapples 
in their hands, that is, long poles headed with iron hooks, 
or hooks at the end of long ropes. 1700 Drydbh PEbles, 
Cymott 4 Iph. 281 But Cyinon soon lus crooked grapples 
cast. Which with tenacious hold his foes embraced. 1774 
Goldsm, Grecian Hist. IX. 202 Tliey likewise cast iron 
grapple-s, to throw on the enemy’'s works, and tear them 
away. 1842 Arnold Hist. Rome III. xlv. 287 The end of 
the fever, with an iron grapple affixed to it, was lowered 
upon the Roman ships. 3869 Echo 3 Feb.,, He procured, 
grapples, and brought it [a dead body] to the bank. 

transf. nxid jdg. 1387 Mlrr. Mag., Rudacke vti, Ambition 
out serchetb to glory the greece, "I'he staire to estate, the 
graple of grace. x6^ Motif et's Theat. Ins. Ep. 

Bed., The petulant Crab-lice, with their grapples, where- 
with they perpetually lance mans skin- bet ween the hair with 
their mouth, and stick on faster than Cockles do to the rocks. 
1667 Jer. Taylor Dissuas. fr. Popery ii. i. vii. 207 I'he fear 
of the two deaths,, which are the two arms and grapples of 
iron by which the Church of Rome takes and keeps her 
timorous, or consciencious, Pro.selytes. 17x2 Blackmore 
Creation (1786)! 68 The creeping ivy, to prevent its fall, 
Clings with Its fib’rous grapples to the wall. 3877 Five Yrst 
Penal Semdt iiL 246 Anything slie once put her grapples 
on she slipped inside^ 

1 2 . = Grapnel 2. To be at a grapple : to be 
at anchor. Ohs. 

1623 Whitbourne Nentifotmdland 59 Two small Boatesg 
Anchors and a small Grapple, .were found in the Sea. 1657 
R. Ligqn Barbadoes ^1673) 8x A Grapple that holds the 
long-Boat of a Ship, F. Smith Vcy. Disc. II. 147 OS 

Sea Horse Point, where the Boat foomi a pretty Stream 
being at a Grapple, 1804 Nazral Chron, XL 360 Cables;, 
or chains, to which it is fixed by means of grapples, to pre- 
vent its drifting outwards. 1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia 1, 
J. ii. 100 An iron grapple, or anchor, was discovered with 
one of these canoes. 
tS, ssClamp .sAl I. Ohs. 

1767 Montagu in Phil. Trans. LVII. 441, 1 endeavoured 
with a. . hangw to ent off a small piece of the grapple [used 
‘ to fasten or tie the shaft ^ of a pillar * to the base J. 

4 . A name given to varions contrivances and 
implements for clutching and grasping, 

X593 Bollyband Dkt.^ Agrapke, a buckle of a girdle, a 
claspe, or brace, a graple. 2875. Kimght Diet. MeEk., 
Grapple, a gras|»ng used in various shapes, and for 

many purposes, Ibid. Sx^pl.* Grapple, a pair of claws 


grasping a beam or, rafter. as a means Of suspension of 
.a .tackle .for. hoisting hay .in, a barn, or merchandise in a 
warehouse. 

XI. [f. tbevb.] 5 . The action of grappling, or 
grappling with ; the state of being grappled ; the 
grip or close liold of a wrestler ; a contest in wbieb 
the combatants grip one another. Said also of im- 
material contests. 

160X Shaks. Txml. N, v. i. 59 A hawbling Vessel! was he 
Captaine of. .With which such scathfull grapple did he make, 
With the most poble bottome of our Fleete, T hat fete.]. 1602 
— Ham. tv. vi. 18 In the Grapple, I boorded them. 3634 
Whitlock Zooiomia 306 Tiie variety of GrapJes a ChrisTian 
hath for time. 1671 M ilton P, R. rv. 567 Antajus. .oft; foiled, 
still rose.. Fresh from his fall, and fiercer grapple foined. 
i70t C. WoLLEY yruL N. 1 '’. (i860) 55, I . . ordered him to 
fetch a kit full of water and discharge it at them, which 
immediately coord their courage, and loosed their grapple. 
1710 Steele Tatter Ylo. 173 P i The Knowledge of the 
Cornish Hug, as well as the Grapple. 1741-3 Wesley 
Extract of ^rnl. (1749) 14 An hour after 1 had one more 
gmpple with the enemy, who then seem’d to collect all his 
strength. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles 111. xxix, One beneath 
his grasp lies prone. In mortal grapple overthrown. 1836 
J. Gilbert Ckr. Atonem. ii. (1852] 38 1 'be grapple of a tiger, 
or the more sparing resolution of the elephant. ^ 1841 Miall 
in Noneon f I. 2 A final grapple with ecclesiastical tyranny. 
1873 Holland A. Bmnic. xviit. 278 Henry. .in a fierce 
grapple with his antagonist, threw him. 1891 G. Meredith 
OiieofoitrConq. Ill, x. 203 Presently he was at quiet grapple 
with her mind. 1894 Crockett Raiders 222 , 1 . , longed to 
, . come to gi-apples with a dozen Fatis. 

b. Applied to a friendly meeting, ?a band-sliake, 
^nance-use. 

1809 Malkin Gil Bias vti. vii, The burning desire of hav- 
ing a grapple with Phenicia. 

III. 6, attrib. and Camb., as grappk-ciastng; 
^r 8 cp'p\e-iTCirk grappMng-iran {lit. and Jig.} '; 
grapple-plant, a South African herb, Uncarm (or 
Harpagophyfum') prmtimhefis, the fruit of wbieb 
has many projecting claw-like hooks ; grapple- 
shot,, a projectile attached to a cable, with hinged 
ftnkes which catch in the rigging of a ship in 
distress ; grapple-wood, some West Indian tree, 
1831 Mrs. Browning (Casa Guidi W. 115 'X'hose whom 
she- wolves suckle Will bite as wolves do, in the *gTappifr 
closing Of adverse interesLs. i66r Boyle Spring Air 11. ii, 
(1682) 31 For I further demand bow the Funiculus comes by 
such hooks or *graplc-irans to take fast bold. ^1786 Borns 
Dream xiii, Then heave aboard your grapple aim. 1822-4 
Burchell Trav. I, 536 'I'he beautiful Uncaria prmmubens, 
or ■^’Grapple- plant was not less abundant. ^ 1893, J. T, Bent 
Ruined Cities Aiaskonalafui 17 Lurking in the grass is the 
Grapple plant, the Harpagophytum procumbens. 3884 
Knight jDfirif. f Graple s^f. 1730) G, Hughes 

217 Grapple-wood. This slarubby tree hath a 
reddish-grey bark. 

Grapple (grse-p’I), Also 6grap(p)el(l, 6-9 
graple. [f. the si). ; in some uses app. indnenceG 
by association with Grope, Grip, Grasp.] 

1 , irems. To seize or hold (a kiip, etc.) with a 
grapnel; to fasten /<7 something with grappling-irons. 

1330 Palsgr. 574/1 Their shjrppes were grappelled so fast® 
togyther that one chaunce of fyre burned them bothe. 1599 
Hakluyt Voy. II. ii. 168 The gallies were grapled to the 
Centurion in this maner. 1600 Holland Z,zV/yxxvi. xxxix. 
(1609) 614 They closed and grappled their ships together. 
*638 Sir T, Herbert Trav. led. 2) ii To grapple hw, our 
fleet divided all night, but saw her not. 1647 W. Browne 
tr. Gomberville's Polexauderx, L 24 Iphidamantusship. .was 
grapled with, a Tturke. X734 T. Gardner Hist. Dwiwich 225 
A fourth Fire Ship grappl^ him, 1774 Hutchins in Phil. 
7 'rans. LXV. 132 A large piece of ice, to. which the three 
ships were grappled. 1838 W. Ware Lett. fr. Palmyra 
II. xiv, 152 The bridge was in the vexy act of being thrown 
and grappled to the ramparts. 1847 Grote Greece n. xlvii. 
(1862) IV. igS' The ships on both siiies were grappled 
together. 1872 Mr-ss Yonge Cameos JI. iv. 54 I'he King 
wished to grapple thi.s vessel aud take it. 

ref. 3647 W. Browne tr. Gombervilld s Polextmder i. 3t 
He gave then his Gunners charge to shoot into tkesailes, 
and to his Max-iners to grapple themselves with the body of 
the shipi, 

f b. To take hold of (the bottom) with a grapple 
or anchor. Also, to grapple hold. 

1583 Stanyhurst .Mneis i. (Arb.l 23 Wheere sea tost nauye 
remayning Needs not too grapple thee sands with flooke of 
an anchor. 1823 T. Jefferson Antobiog. Wks. 18:59 1. 82 
I'o throw an anchor ahead, and grapple further hold for 
future advances of power. 

Q. fig. or with reference to what is immaterial : 
To fasten as with a grapple; to attach closely and 
firmly. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, ProL 18 Follow, follow; Grapple 
your minds to .sternage of this Nauie, 1602 — Ham. i. sii 
62 The friends thou nast„ and their adoption tride, Grapple 
them to thy Soule, with hoopes of Steele. 1783 Burke Sp. 
Nabob Arcot Wks. IV. 22S Never to be torn from thence, 
hut with those holds that grapple it to life. 1833 Maubjlck 
Proph, Sf ICit^s iv. 70 Let us grapple this faith to our inmost 
souls. 1887 J- Hutchison Led. PMlippians Pref. 7 Some 
abrupt hut significant phrase at once grapples his argument 
upon the persona! feelings of those to wixom he writes, 
d. To take up with a grapnel, rare. 

1863 Dickens Mut. Fr. in. ii. They Ve grapp!edl up the 
body. 

. 2 , intr. for refi. To fasten oneself firmly {ia an 
object) by means of a grapple. Also fig. (Cf. 8.) 

*563 B. GooGisEglogsvm. (Arb.) 67 Death. - Corns sayijmg 
fast, m Galley blacke, and whan he spyes hym nearev L^th 
hoorde hym strayght,; and grapels fast And than bc^gyns the 
fyghL X748 F. Smite Voy. Disci I. 42 The Piece of Icc we 
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grappled to had a Pond upon it. 1861 P. Leys Mem. % 
Maclarenvm.. 5X Those elementary principles, .had grappled 
to the heart of him, and conquered it. 

8. intr. To ‘ fisk with a grapnel. 

S799 A. Burn Mem. (1816) iv, 189 When we had light and 
time to grapple for the cable. 

4. trans. To take hold of (a person or thing) 
with the hands; to seize; to grip firmly; heftce^ 
to come to close quarters with. 

1583 Stanyhurst Mneis in. (Arb.) ^ Of my feloes I saw 
that a couple he grapled. « 1:704 T, Brown Sat. Antients 
Wks. 1730 I. 23 As Horace is a true Proteus . . they have.. 
grappiecT him as well as they could. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 
II, xil (1840) 247 He grappled the pagan, and dragged him 
by main force out of their own boat into ours. 1762 Fal- 
coner Shipwr. n. 166 In vain to grapple pendent ropes 
they try. 1791 Cowpkr Iliad iv. 560 Man grapples man, 
1830 Capt. H. Crow Mem. 233 Uttering a loud yell of 
triumph, [they] jjrappled the poor fellow as their prisoner 
of war. 1834 Pringle A/r. Sk. y’ixx. 275 Grappling its 
antagonist by the throat with its fore- paws. 1865 Kingsley 
Herew.v. 1,14 Whoever she grappled she would never let go, 
1808 A. H. S. Forbidchn Land II. Ixxxii, 131 The 

soldiers. .gr^pHng me, and lifting me bodily off my feet. 
Jig. 1834 j. S* C. Abbott Napoleon (1855) II. xxxiii. 613 
The profundity of his doctrine, which grapples the mightiest 
difficulties. 1894 C. N, Robinson Brit. Fleet 71 With the 
same purpose did the Dutchmen (1S94-7J grapple the icy 
perils of the North-East Passage. 

b. To snatch w/. rare. 

177s Adair Amer. Ind. iii They fly about to grapple up 
a kind of chalky clay, to paint themselves white. 

c. poet To fasten in the grip of irons, rare. 

1833 Mrs. Browning Promeih. Bound Poems I. 14a 

Heres an arm at least Grappled past freeing. 


5, intr. To take a firm hold, as with a grapple, 
esp. in wrestling ; to get a tight grip of another ; 
to contend with another in close fight. Also with 
together. (Cf. 8 b-l 

*583 Stanyhurst Mnds n. (Arb.) 58 With righthands 
grapung thee tops of turret ar holden. 1596 Spenser F. Q, 
IV. Iv. 29 As two wild boares together grapUng go. a 1611 
Beaum. Be Fl. Maids Trag. v. li, Your Grace and I Must 


pards in flight, in grappling for the bear. 1709 Steele & 
Swift Tatter No. 70 F 10 A large French Mongrel . . when 
he grapples, bites even to the Marrow. 1825 J. Neal Bro. 
Jonathan L 271 They drew up — made play, .grappled anew. 
1:838 Doran Cr/. Fools They grappled and commenced 
wrestling. 

Jig. 1644. M11.TOH Areop. (Arb.) 74 Let her [Truth] and 
Falshood grapple. 

6. To make movements with the hands, as if to 
grasp some object ; to grope. Const, a/ter^ at^for^ 
Also with adv. rare. QObs.) 
rS9d Lodge Marg. Amer, 137 He grapled about the floore 
among the dead bodies. 1742 Young Ni. Th. iv. 349 Is 
praise the perquisite of ev’ry paw, Tho’ black as hell, that 
grapples well for gold ? 176$ H. Brooke Fool of Quality 
“ 9) III. 126, 1 kept aloof, however, for fear he should 


grappled to 

married ii. it, Modesty 1 is it that you would be grapUng 
after? 

+b. To mount up by clntching or grasping. 

Grenewey Tacitus* Ann. 1. xiv. (1622) 27 They 
grappled vp to the toppe of the trench [L. summa valU 
prensant\, 

7. Mandge [see quot). 

xjvj Bailey vol, II, To Grapple [with Horsemen] is when 
a Horse lifts up one or both his Legs at once, and raises 
them with Precipitation, as if he were a curveting, *7»7-4S 
in Chambers Cycl* 

8, with'—. 

a. Naut. To make one’s ship fast to (an enemy) 
with grappling-irons; to come to close quarters with. 

1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondis Eromena 61 Metaneone .. 
hastened to grapple with the Galley. 2687 A. Lovell Theve- 
not*s Trav. u 283 I^d us on bo^, and grappled with us 
on the Starboard side. X759 Hume I/ist Eng. {1806) IV. 
Ixv. 808 He sunk three fire-ships, which endeavoured to 
grapple with him. Watson Philip HI <1830) 71 As 
the Dutch, .could navigate their ships with greater dexterity, 
they were enabled to avoid grappling with the Spaniards. 
x86S E. Edwards Raleigh I. vii. iii To advise the . . Ad- 
miral ..to grapple with the enemy’s ships and board them, 

b. To grip as in wrestling; to seize with hands 
and arms; to close with bodily. 

1624 Capt. S.mith Virginia in. x. 84 The President pre- 
vented his shoot by grapling with him. xyxx Addison 
'Sped. No. 13 p 3 He would fall at the first Touch of Hy- 
daspes, without grappling with him. i8ox Southey Thalaba 
V.xl, The undefended youth Sprung forward. .And grappled 
with him breast to breast. xSyo E. Peacock Red/ Skirl. 
Ill, 2Sj Some one was grappling with Milo [a bloodhound]. 
1S80 Harting Extinct Brit.Anim. r. 19 As the animal rose 
to grapple with the dogs. 1883 Froude Short Stud. IV. r. 
X, 124 He grappled with Tracy and flung him to the ground. 

a. To encounter hand to hand; to battle or 
struggle with. 

*S93 SHAKa 2 Hen. VI, i. i. 257 Then will I , . in my 
Standard beare the Armes of Yorke, To grapple with the 
house of Lancaster. x<S48 Gage IVest !nd. xviii. xag ^me 
of them fear not to encounter . . and to graple in the rivers 
. . with Crocodiles. 1830 Scokesby CkeevePs Whalem. A dn. 
xi. tx859)r47, I,, saw with horror one of our men,, grappling 
with the waves. X867 Freeman Norm. Con^. (1876) I. v. 
288 The valiant burghers had already learned to grapple 
with the Dane on his own element. 

d. Jig. or with reference to immaterial things. 
x<S3* R, H. Arraignm, PVh&k Creature xui, § x, x68. We 


will come (as in a Land, or Sea-fight) to grapple and gripe, 
with Vanities. ai6SB Bunyan Dying Sayings (1767) X. 48 
Who can grapple with the wrath 01 God? X74B Anson's 
Voy. in. vTii. 374 This is usually a power too mighty for 
reason to grapple with. 1807 Wordsw. Wh. Doe Rylstone 
II. 150, I. .Presumed to grapple with their scorn. 

e* esp. To try to overcome (a difficulty, etc.) ; to 
try to accomplish, take in hand (a task, etc. ) ; to try 
to deal with (a question, etc.) ; to try to solve 
(a problem, etc.). 

1830 J. W. Croker in C, Papers 10 May, He did not at 
all grapple with the real question. 1831 D. Wilson Preh. 
Ann. (1863) 1 . ii. 51 Science grapples with such startling 
phenomena. 1863 W, Pengklly in H. Pengelly Life xi. 
(1897) 170, I am glad to find you are grappling with the 
question. x888 Bryce Amer. Commiv. II. xxxvi. 3 The 
new historical school - .will doubtless grapple with this task. 

Hence Gra-ppling ppl. a.. 

x666 Dryden Ann. Mirah. Ixxxiv, Two grappling .('Etna's 
on the ocean meet And English fires with Belgian flames 
contend. X705 Addison Italy 307 Antseus here and stern 
Alcides strive. And both the grappling Statues seem to live. 
1814 Cary Dante., Par. xxvi. 54 All grappling bonds, that 
knit the heart to God, Confederate to make fast our charity, 

t Gra’pplemeiit. Obs.rare-^ [f. Geapple z/. 
+ -WENT. J A grappling, a close grasp in fighting. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. ii. xi. 29 Downe him stayd With their 
rude handes and gryesly graplement. 

Grappler (grse'ploji). [f. Geappee v. -f* - erI.] 
One who or that which grapples : a. a grappling- 
iron, a grapnel ; b. one who grapples or grapples 
with (an object) ; c. (see quot.) ; a. slangy a hand. 

a. 1628 Le Grys tr. Barclay's Argents 251 By casting... 
[a] grappler upon the wall, which presently laid hold on the 
stones, 1830 3 . Warren Diary Physic. (1832) I. xvL 380 The 
grapplers, with ropes attached to them, were then fixed in 
the .sides. 1897 Daily News 17 May fi/7 He gently lowered 
the ^applet and swung it to and fro to tiy and catch the 
clothing of the body. 

b. 1832 L. Hunt Translations Poems 249 Atlas, grappler 

of the star.s. 1863 Mrs, Gayworthys xxvii. (1879) 

276 Grappler a.s he was with realities. 

0. 1838 Femiy Cycl. XI. 87/1 A [gas] retort, .was emptied 
by a sort of grated iron or basket, called a grappler. 

d. 1832 Hazel Yankee Jack ii. 9 ‘Give us your grappler 
on that, old fellow!’ said Paul,, .seizing the merchant's hand. 
Grappling (grae^plig), vbl. sb. In sense 3 cor- 
ruptly gr apUu, grap-line. [f. Grapple v. + -ing 1. ] 

1. The action of the vb. Grapple. 

x6ox Cornwall YES Ess. x, To lay hold at the grappeling 
of ships until the losseof both hands, and then to hold by the 
teeth. X607 Hieron IVks. I. 225 To beare the shock and 
brunt of Che first grapling. 1748 F. Smith Voy. Disc. I, 42 
It becoming, soon after the Ship’s grappling, a close Body of 
Ice. x^4 H. N ISBKT Bush Giris Rom. 238 The different 
stages lin an illness] of mad fury, savage grappling, abject 
terror [etc.]. 

t2. A place where one may grapple a vessel. 
Also to come, bnng to a grappling \ to come to 
anchor (cf. Grapnel 2 ). Obs. 

lyxa W. Rogers Voy. x66 We rowed till ta at Night, judged 
it High Water, and came to a GrapUn, X7<|o Whitefield in 
Life Ig Lett. (1756) 330 IBe wind being nigh and contrary 
we were obliged to come to a Grapling, near an open Reach. 
X772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) 1 . ai The long-boat having filled 
with water, they had brought her to a grapling, and quitted 
her. Ibid. V. 1680 Two others were ordered out, to fish at a 
grappling near the shore. 

B. concr, a. A grappling-iron ; « Grapple i. 

In first quot. colled. «» implements for grappling. 

Barret Warres 134 The iron workes, cables 

anchors and grappling. xCoB Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. 
Sea-men 19 Boord him on his weather quarter, lash fast your 
graplins. 1718 Rowe tr* Lucan 82 The crooked Grappliiig's 
steely Hold they cast. X7X9 De Foe Crusoe i. x. 163, I had 
made me a kind of an Anchor; with a piece of a broken 
grapUn, 1875 Bedford SailoPs Pocket Bk. vi. <ed. 2) 228 
A grappling, .should be kept handy in the bows of the boat. 

jig, 1887 Hall Caine Deemster xxvii, 170 ‘ We're rael 
sorry, and we know your heart was gript to him with 
grappUns*. 

b. = Grapnel 2 , Grapple 2 , 

X626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng, Sea-men iS The streame 
Anchor, grapling.s or kedgers. X671S T. Glover in Phil. 
Trans. XI. 625 The stoop-man dropped his grap-line. 1723 
De Foe Voy. Round World 1840) x ifi They hove over their 
grappling in five fathom water. 1793 Smeaton Edysfone L, 
§ X49 The yawl’s grappling got so fast among the rocks, 
that it could not be weighed. zS<^ A. Rarsons 7'rav. viix. 
168 Boats, .with two anchors or graplins to each l>oat. 1833 
M. Scott Tom Cringle xv. (X859) 38X Stand by with the 
grapplings. 

4. attrib. &Ti6^Comb.^KSgrapplmg-enginef--insiru-' 
ment,ttc.; grappling-hook, -iron » Grapnel. 

x6x8 Bolton Floms (1636) 77 Ike hands of yron, and other 
the *grapp!ing engine of the Romans, the enemy made much 
sport at. 1622 Drayton P0ly-Qib. xxx.iy.7eg>) 334 In bulks 
with *grapling hooks to hunt the dreadful whale. 1623 
Heylin Cosmogr. America (ed. 2) 783 We are indebted., 
for grapling-hookes to Anacharsis. x^ Boyle New Exp. 
Phys. Meek. xxxiiL 245 Hooks, or other ^grappling Instru- 
ments. 1538 Elyot a *gra^^ for to 

close shyppes togyther. 1766 H. Brooke Fool of Quaiity 
(1809) I V. X39 Ike grappling-iron of a oomir. i8a8 Scott 
F. M* Perth vii, The Red Rover, casting out grappling 
irons . .jumped on the deck. 1843 James A. Neil II. i, 
Hand me that grappling iron, my man. 

Grapse, obs. form of Grasp h. 

Grapsoid (gTsepsoid), a. [f. modX. graps-us 
4 *-oidJ Of or pertaining to tbe genus of crabs 
denominated Grapsm^ or the family Grapsidoe. 

*85» Dana Crust, t. ^ llierc are Cancrewea that appromdii 
the Grapsoid spedes in the distant eyes. 


So Grapsoi'diam a. and sb. 

1838 Penny Cycl, XI. 359/2 Grapsotdians, a natural group 
of brachyurous crustaceans. 

Graptolite (gise-pt^l^it), Palseont. [f. Gr. 
ypairro-s painted or marked with letters + -Lite; 
in sense i ad. mod.L. graptoUihus (Linnaeus).] 
fl. Any stone exhibiting a resemblance to a 
drawing. Obs. 

1838 Fenny Cycl. XI. 363/1 The Florentine, or ruin 
marble, the dendritical ramifications on many limestones, 
and the moss-like forms in agates, &c,, were ranked [by 
Linnaeus] as GraptoUtes. X847 in Craig. 

2, A lossil zoophyte of the genus GraptoUtes (or 
Grapiolithus) or of the family of which this genus 
is the type. 

(The graptolites are known from their impressions on the 
surface of hard shales, resembling markings with a slate 
pencil. Some suggest the Ibrm of a quill pen.) 

1841 Trans. Geol. Soc. Ser. u, (1842) VI. 558 Graptolites 
were found at Robleston . . in calcareous shales. 1872 
Nicholson Palceont. ii If the Graptolites belong to certain 
genera, we may be sure that we are dealing with lower 
Silurian Rocks. 

Comb.^ 1863 A. C. Ramsay Phys. Ceog.vl. (1878) 83 The 
graptolite-bearing mud. 

Hence ©mptoli*tio a., of or pertaining to grapto- 
lites; containing graptolites. 

X843 Postlock GeoL 231 Another graptoHtic bed in 
Fermanagh. 1849 Murchison Siluria v. 96 The supposed 
fiicoids . . belong to graptoHtic or other zoophytes. 1880 
Ramsay in Times 26 Aug. 5/3 The Lower Silurian grapto- 
litic rocks at Corswall Point in Wigtonshire, 

Gifaptoloid (grae-ptilloid), a. [f. Graptol-ite 
+ -oiD.j Resembling a graptolite; belonging to 
the division Graptoloidea of hydroids, 

1872 W. S. Symonds Rec. Rocks v. X43 He thought these 
branched, plant-like bodies would prove eventually to be 
graptoloid animals. 

toaptomaHCy (gras*pt<^^^^si). rare-K [f. 
Gr. ypairrb’S written -f fmpTeia divination. Cf. 
Bibliomanoy.] Divination by handwriting. 

x8i8-6o Whatelv Commpl Bk, (1864) 187 I'o convince 
those who deride graptomancy,.that there must be some- 
tiling in it. 

Graptill, obs. form of Grapple sb. 

Grapy (gr<?^'pi), a. [f. Grape sb.^ + -yl.] 

1 . Oi or pertaining to grapes or to the vine; 
composed or savouring of grapes. 

Plat Jewell-ko. ii. xs'Phat httle acquaintance which 
I haue had with the grapie God, 1633 P. Fletcher Purple 
I si. VII. Ixxiii, His soul quite soused lay in grapy blood, 
17x7 Addlson Ovid, Metam. in. 8(X> The grapy clusters 
spread On his fair brows. 17x7 Gay Ovid, Metam. ix. xq8 
And on the marble altar’s polish’d frame Pours forth the 
grapy stream. X837 Fraser's Mag. XVI, x6a * Surely said 
the corks, ‘ we have been acquainted before ?’ ‘ Unquestion- 
ably', answered the wine, with a grapy kiss, ‘we have'. 
X863 B. Tavlor: //. Thurston 1 . 70 Neither of these gentle- 
men possessed a particle of the grapy bloom in either cell 
of the double heart. 

f 2. As the epithet of the Choroid coat of the 
eye. (Cf. Uvea.) Obs. 

1398 ’Tkevisa Barth. De P. R, v. v. (Tollem. MS.), Aftyr 
Rs lolowek curtel |>at is called * uvea grapi, and haji }iat 
name for he is liche m coloure to a blak grape. 16x5 H. 
Crooke Body of Man 671 1 ’he grapy membrane which is 
diuersiy coloured would be scene. X696 J. Edwards 
Demomstr, Exist, God n. 30 The anterior part only is that 
which should 1 « call'd grapy. It is generally black in man, 
and therefore hath the name because it resembles the skin 
of a black grape when 'tis press'd. 

B.. Affected with ‘grapes’ (see Grape sb. 5 ). 

1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 313/1. Hie grapy heels are a dis- 
grace to the stable in which they are found. 

4. Comb., as grapy ’blue adj. 

1825 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan HI. 3x3 Tlie stupid little 
half open eye.*, were of that strange, dull, grapy blue colour, 
common to beast or baby. 

Gras(e, ol>s. form of Grace, Grass, Grazi, 
Qrasett, variant of Graxet(t. 
fGrasil, sb. Obs. rare'^K [f. the vb. Cfi 
Crash A bout or attack. 

<1x6x0 Babington Comf. Notes Nttm, xxxi, Wks. (1615) 
n. 181 Miserable man whom a little Flea can vex, whom, 
one grash of an Ague can pluok downe. 

t Giraslx, . [Onomatopaic. Cf. Gnash zr., 
Crash 3 .] trans, and intr. Gnash v. 

*563 Mirr, Mar., ColHngboume xviii, Here Tyraunt 
Rychard played the eager Hog, His grasliyng tuskes my 
tender grystels shore: His bbtidhound Lovell playd the 
ravenyng Dog. xwo T. Peb»tom Lament . fr. Nome etc. in 
Collier Old Ball. (Percy Soc.) 71 Poll mm, rube eye Grash 
the teth, drawe mouth awrye, 1377 Kendall Trifles 7 No 
chiilyng cold, no scaldyng heate, No gra.‘*hyng cliaps of 
monsters greate, *607 Towkll Fimr-f Bmsis 126 The 
Serpent seeing her mmrmty lifteih her necke about the 
ground, and grasbeth at the Hart with her teeth. 
Graaliop, variant of Geasshof, Obs. 

Grasior, -or, obs. fonns of GRAZibR* 

Grasle, variaut of Geassil, Sc, Obs. 
Grasoune, variant of Gibsum, Obs. 

X640 Bk, War Committee Cmenanters x6 My Lady Ken- 
mure’s dewties, grasounes and uthers. 

Garaap (grasp), Also 6-7 graspe. £f. thevb.] 
1. That which is fitted to grasp or clutch, or to 
be grasped or clutched; the fluke of an anchor, 
a handle. Now only JVmd. the handle of an oar. 

156X Edsn Arte Nau^. A it] b, llie Thirrmi founds the 
vse of the anker of one grafpe or flooke, 1600 Surflet 
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Cmnirie Famie n, Ixxi. 421 Two boords. .in the midst., 
made fast to a little sticke or woodden pin in manner of 
a graspe, by which one may handle them. 1883 in Clark 
Russkll Sailors' Lang‘, 

2 . The action of grasping; a gripping or fast 
hold ; the grip of the hand ; fan embrace. 

s6o<S Shaks. 7'r. ^ Cr, iv. ii. 13 Beshrew the witch ! with 
venomous wights she stayes . . but flies the graspes of loue. 
g6<)o Dryden Don Sebastian m. (1692)46 This hand and 
this [sword] have been acquainted well; It shou’d have 
come before into my grasp, To kill the Ravish er. 175a 
Young Brothers iv. i. Wks. 1757 II. 272 Stubborn is the 
grasp of dying men. s8oo Southey Tkalaba in. xxxii, From 
his [a bird’s] relaxing grasp a Locust fell. 1855 Tennyson 
Maud I. xiii. ii, I long’d . . To give him the grasp of fellow- 
ship. x 8 ss Bain Senses Ini. 11. i. § 7 (1864) 8$ The grasp of 
the hand is the result of an extensive muscular endowment. 
S884 M. Mackenzie Dts. Throat ^ Nose II. 206 His power 
of grasp with the left hand was. .less than normal. 

transf, 1869 Bqutell Anns ^ Ann. i. 5 The shaft with 
the arrow-head within its grasp was bound round with 
bands. 

f b. Jig, with allusion to wrestling. To come 
to g)'asp ; to come to close quarters. Obs. 

^1583 Burleigh Adv. to Eliz. mHarl. Misc. (i8ti) VII. 
62 As King of Spain, without the Low Countries he may 
trouble our skirts of Ireland, but never come to grasp with 
you. 1589 Pappe Hatchet (1844) 17, I would it were 
come to the gra.sp, we would show them an Irish tricke. 
1590 Nashe PasqttiTs Apol. 1. Bivb, I looke for scho- 
lasticall graspes, and aunswers to so graue and weightie 
arguments. 

e. Within {one's) grasp : close enough to admit 
of being grasped. Similarly Ready to one's grasp. 
Beyond onds grasp : out of one’s reach. Chiefly Jig, 

^ a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reh. viii. § 84 They looked upon 
it [York] as their own, and had it even within their grasp. 
1803 J. Bristed Tour Highlands I, 296 No inducement 
could prevail upon me to trust myself within the grasp 
of this amorous Bacchante. 1831 De Quincey Parr Wks. 
(1890) V. 15 Had volume the second of that same folio with 
which he [Dr. Johnson] floored Osborne happened to lie 
ready to the prostrate man’s grasp, nobody can suppose [etc.]. 
1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) IV. xvii. 27 He was re- 
storing lands most of which were quite beyond his grasp. 

3 . fig. a. firm hold or control ; possession, 
mastery. 

ifibs Shaks. Mach. iv. iii. 36, I would not be the Vilaine 
that thou thinks’ t, For the whole Space that’s in the Tyrants 
Graspe. 1634 Milton Comus 357 Within the direful grasp 
Of savage hunger, or of savage heat. 1699 Pom fret Love 
Triumph, over Reason 55 I’ll not see my charge. .Into the 
grasp of any ruin run. x8ii W. R. Spencer Poems 33 
In the grasp of death. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 619 
He was in the grasp of one who never forgave. atS^z 
Webster PFhs. (1877) IV. 133 To rescue liberty from the 
grasp of executive power. 1873 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. 
xiv. (ed. s') 225 Albert I tried m vain to wrest the tolls of 
the Rhine from the grasp of the Rhenish electors. 

b. Intellectual hold ; esp, comprehensive mastery 
of the whole of a subject j hence, mental compre- 
hen.siveness. 

1683 Temple Mem. 'Wks. 1731 1 . 474 The Prince and 
Pensioner, who alone had so full a Grasp of the Bu.dness 
in Holland, as to [etc.]. 1713 Berkeley Guardian No. 70 
?* 7 It is too big for the grasp of a human intellect. 1817 
Chalmers Astron. Disc. i. (1832) 39 Though His mind 
takes into its comprehensive grasp, immensity and all its 
wonders. 1830 Coleridge Table-t. ix May, Those enor- 
mously prolix harangues are a proof of weakne.ss in the 
higher intellectual grasp, 1867 A. Barry Sir C. Barry 
i. 13 Gaining a thorough grasp of his art. ,1875 E. White 
Life in Christ i. i. (1878) 7 In health the mind is strong, in 
sickness it loses its energy and grasp. 1878 R. W. Dale Lect. 
Preach, i. (ed. 2) 15 We think we have a gra.sp of new 
truth. 1884 M. Creighton in Contemp. Rev. XLVI. 144 
N o historian has ever had so large a grasp as Ranke of the 
fundamental principles of history. x8^ Ruskin Praeteriia 
III, 19 A succession of men of immense mental grasp. 
t 4 . Twilight. [? Another word; cf. Gkisping, 
Gbopsxng.] 

1650 UssHKR Annals Age vi. (x658) 296 And then, re- 
moving his Camp without any noi.se, in the grasp of the 
evening, encamped upon the bank of the River Nile. 

6. Comb, : grasp-bold, hold for the grasp, 

1851 Sir F- Palgrave Norm, eg Ef^. I. 619 Some branch 
which might furnish grasphold for his hands. 

Grasp (grasp), v. F orms : 4 graasp , (5 craspe, 
grapse), 4-7 graspe, 4- grasp. [ME. graspen^ 
metathesis of grapsen, perh. repr, OE. *gr«psan 
OTeut, ^graipisdn^ f. '^graip- Grope v, Cf. 
LG., EFris.^/TJ7>j'^« to grasp, snatch, graps y. grasp. 
With the rare form craspe tsense 1), perhaps a distinct word, 
cf. ON. krafsa, ‘ to paw or scratch with the feet’ (Vigf.).] 
tl. intr. To make clutches with the hand. Often 
used as synonymous with Grope. Often with 
ajter., tOy towards^ upon, with. Obs. exc. as in b. 
1382 Wyclif Deui, xxviii. 29 Thou shalt graasp [1388 

S e] in mydday, as is woned a blynd man to graasp in 
nissis. 1398 Trevisa Bai'th. De P. R. vii. xx. (1495) 
237 The blynde puttyth forth the honde all abowte gropyng 
and graspynge. 1415 Hoccleve 'To Sir jf. Oldcastle 547 
O ! wher-to graspen yee so fer, and grope After swich 
thyng. axe^ — De Reg. Princ. 212 pou graspist [v. r. 
grapsest] heer & ]?«ire, as do)? b® blynde. ^1440 Bone Flor, 
678 Owt of ther .sadyls they felle besyde, And graspyd 
to odur gere. c 1430 Merlin 649 Than he began to craspe 
after his arme, for to take from hym his swerde out of his 
honde. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 111. ii. 172 His hands 
abroad display’d as one that graspt And tugg’d for Life, 
and was by strength subdude. 18x4 Sorceress 1. iii, Why 
do you shake and grasp upon me so? i8a8 Scott iL M. 
Perth ii. His irritated opponent . . grasped towards his own 
side, as if seeking a sword or dagger. 


Jig. 1742 Young Nt. Tk. vii. 2042 This, this is thinking free, 
a thought that grasps Beyond a grain, and looks beyond an 
hour. 

b. To grasp at', to make a clutch at, to try to 
seize. Chiefly with immaterial obj. or Jig. Also, 
To accept with avidity (an offer, etc.). 

*677 [see Grasping 2/^/. jr^.]. /jt 1698 Temple .fi'jj. 

4* Int. Empire Wks. 1731 I. 87 No Monarchy having ever 
grasped at so great an Empire there. 1718 Prior Solomon 
1, 741 Alas 1 we grasp at Clouds, and beat the Air, Vexing 
that spirit we intend to clear. X75S J. McLaurin Serm. ^ 
Ess. 25 Covetousness often loses what it has by grasping at 
more. ^ 1781 Cowper Progr, Ettkot 22 Like quicksilver, the 
rhetoric they display, Shines as it runs, but, grasped at, 
slips away. 1840 Thirlwall Greece VII. Iviii. 267 Teutames 
grasped at their offers, 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 
252 There was little doubt that.. by grasping at too much, 
the government would lose all. 1850 W. Irving Goldsm. iii. 
54, I readily grasped at his proposal. 1859 Tennyson Enid 
1573 Geraint . . grasping at his sword. 1868 Helps Realmah 
xvi. (1869) 441 Recovering himself he grasped at the balcony. 
1898 J. Cairo Univ, Addr, 7 Grasping at a premature and 
false simplicity. 

transf, 1850 Tennyson In Mem. ii, Old Yew, which 
graspest at the stones That name the under-lying dead. 

f c. To make the motion of embracing or en- 
circling something with the arms ; to grapple with. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia in. (1590) 269 Nisus grasping with 
Amphialus, was v/ith a short dagger slaine. Ibid. 293 b, 
Argalus .. ranne in to graspe with him, and so [they] closed 
together. 1613-16 _W. Browne A Pdti/. 11. i, Some vil- 
laine’s outrage. .Might graspe with her. 1647 "W. Browne 
tr. Gomberville's Polexander 111. 136, I cannot conceive 
through what urgency so many unfortunate people should 
be compell'd hither to graspe with death. 1766 H. Brooke 
Fool of Quality {zZogi IV. 157 She now grasped about his 
neck, half-smothering him with the repetition of her kisses 
and caresses. 

2 . trans. To clutch at ; to seize greedily. 

1643 Denham Cooper's H. 18 Kings, by grasping more 
than they can hold. First made their Subjects, by oppression, 
bold. 1656-9 B, Harris ParivoTs Iron Age (ed. 2) 92 He 
who grasps much, holds little. 

Proverb. 1835 H. G. Bohn Coll. Eng. Prov. 99 Grasp no 
: more than thy hand will hold. Ibid. 365 Grasp all, lose all. 

absol. a 1700 Dryden (J.), Like a miser ’midst his store, 
j Who grasps and grasps ’till he can hold no more. 

Thirlwall Greece VIII. Ixii. 147 He was. .willing to let his 
' friend.s grasp and enjoy as they were able. 

3 . To seize and hold firmly with the hand. To 
grasp the nettle : Jig. to attack a difficulty boldly. 

a 1586 SmtfEv Arcadia ii. (1590) X99 b, O foole that I am, 
that thought I couldegraspe water and binde the winde. 1393 
Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, v, i. 97 Thy Hand is made to graspe 
a Palmers staffe. x6oa Marston Antonio '' s Rev. iv. hi. 
Wks. 1856 1 . 126 She ^aspt my hand, And kissing it, spake 
thus. 1638 Sir T, Hfjrbert Trav. (ed. 2) 83 Curroon 
(longing to gra.spe the Diadem) commands [him] to begin the 
fight. 1687 A. Lovell Tkevenot's Trav, 1 . 124 A fruit like 
Oranges, but so big, that one cannot grasp them with both 
hands. 1708 E. Smith Phaedra 4- Hipp, ii. (1709) 20 Now 
he devours her with his eager Eyes, Now grasps her Hands. 
1782 Cowper Gilpin 91 He grasp’d the mane with both 
his hands, And eke with all his might. x8i6 J, Smith Pano- 
rama Sci. tj- Art 11, 286 If two.. silver spoons, be grasped 
one in each hand [etc.], i860 Tyndall Glac. i. iii. 29 He 
stretched forth his right hand, which I grasped firmly in 
mine. 1884 Sir S. St. Johs Hayti Introd. 10 It was hoped 
..that, grasping the nettle with resolution, he might suffer 
no evil results 

b. ^g. or in immaterial sense. (See also 6.) 

1602 Marston Antonio* s Rev, in. i. Wks. 1856 1 . 106 
Graspe the .sterile bended front Of frowning vengeance with 
unpaized clutch. 16x2-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. ii. i, She 
[Hagar] chose (apart) to graspe one death, alone, Rather 
than by her babe a million. 1782 Cowper R etirement 756 
We .. grasp seeming happiness, and find it pain. 1833 I. 
Taylor Fanat. vi. 204 The anguish that grasps the heart of 
his judge ! 1875 Plato (ed. 2) IV. 86 Like wrestlers, 

let us approach and grasp this new argument. 1878 R. W. 
Dale Lect. Preach, vi. (ed. 2) 167 Grasp your thoughts 
firmly and let your sentences take their chance. 

t 4 . To clasp in the arms, embrace ; also with 
in. To grasp up (transf.) ; to hem in. Obs, 

1606 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr. iii. iii. 168 A fashionable Hoste, 
That slightly shakes his parting Guest by th’ hand And 
with his armes out-stretcht, as he would flye, Graspes in the 
commer. 1657 W. Dillingham Comm. Sir F. Vere Ep. 
Rdr., With three times that number he had gra.sped up the 
Prince and his men against the sea-shore. 1684 ? Dryden 
in Miscell, i. 204 The City Dame .. to her Country-house 
retires, Where she may bribe, then grasp some brawny 
clown. Or her appointed Gallant come To feed her loose 
desires. 1766 H. Bkoqks: Fool of Quality (iSpo)^ IV. 142 
Seating her fondly on his knee, and grasping her to his bosom. 
6 . To hold firmly as with the fingers; to grip. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist, {xjg6) IV. 261 It sometimes hap- 
pens that the object is too large for the [elephant’s] trunk to 
grasp. 1799 Med. Jml. II. 246 The fimbriae, .are gradually 
expanding ttiemselve.s, .so as to grasp and completely enclose 
the ovaria. 1851 Carpenter Man. Phys. (ed. 2) 513 The 
operation of grasping and swallowing the food.. is accom- 
plished through the agency of the Nervous system. 1871 
B. Stewart Heat § 83 The tire is put on hot. .on its con- 
traction in cooling, it grasps the wheel with great force. 

6 . To lay hold of with the mind ; to become 
completely cognizant of or acquainted with; to 
comprehend. 

1680 H. More Apocal. Apoc. 3 The Eternal lehovah, 
who graspeth all past, present, and to come in the eternity 
of His Wisdom and Power. *720 Waterland Eight Serm. 
85 In one comprehensive View grasping the whole System. 
1781 V. Knox Liberal Educ. xi. 108 The memory will 
grasp and retain all that is sufficient for the purposes of 
valuable improvement. 1835 I. Taylor Spir, Despot, iii. 
94 The one party did not grasp the immortal destinies of 


the other. 2837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logievp. (i860) X, 220 
Conception . .expresses the act of comprehending or grasping 
up into unity the various qualities by which an object is 
characterised. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) HI. 367 Philo- 
sophers only are able to grasp the eternal and unchangeable, 
1881 Besant & Rice Chapl. of Fleet i. viii. (1883) 62 Kitty 
only imperfectly grasped the rudiments of the science, 
Hence Grasped ppL a. Also grasped-at. 

1814 Apostate iii. iii, With grasMd dagger and blanch’d 
quiv’ring lip. 1889 Spectator 14 Dec. 829 A much-desired 
and eagerly grasped-at excuse. 

Graspable (gra'spab’l), [f. Gbasp p . + 
-ABLE.] That may be grasped. 

1818 Keats Endym, 11. 673 His eve^ sense had grown 
Ethereal for pleasure ; ’hove his head Flew a delight, half 
graspable. 1868 Browning ^ Bk. 1. 1275 While life 
was graspable and gainable, 1887 E. Gurney Tertium 
Quid II. 60 Short and graspable pieces of musical com- 
bination. 

Grasp-all. nonce-wd, [obj. comb. f. Grasp z^.] 
One who clutches at everything, a greedy person. 

2802 Mrs. Jane West Infidel Father!. 256 The latter 
have long possessed a prescriptive right to the titles of epi- 
cures and graspalls. 

Grasper (gra*sp»j). [f. Grasp z/. + -ERi*-.] 
i* i. A grappling-iron. Obs, (Cf Geasple.) 

2553 Brende Q. Curtius iv. 40 The bandes and graspers 
wherwith y“ galaies were fastened together. 

2 . One who grasps {at) ; a grasping person. 

1601 Q. Eliz. Sp. to last Pari. 2, I neuer was any 
greedy scraping grasper. 1633 Sherwood, A grasper, 
grippeur. 2736 Ainsworth Eng.-Lat. Diet, s.v., A grasper 
at, gui aliquid capiat. 2755 Johnson, Grasper, one that 
grasps, seizes, or catches at. xSsi Mavmzw Loud. Labour 
(1861) II. 233 When it is not followed by a like diminution 
in the selling price of the article, and the wages of which the 
men are mulct go to increase the profits of the capitalist, 
the employer alone is benefited, and is then known as a 
‘ grasper ’. 2895 R. Blatchford Merrie Eng. xv. 116 The 
great bulk of our graspers and grubbers value money for 
what it will bring. 

Graspeys, variant of Geapeys, Obs. 
Grasping (gra*spiq), pbl. sb. [f. Grasp p. -j- 
-hsgL] The action of the vb. Grasp. 

2346 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 80 Gredy graspyng gat it 
2647 Sanderson Senn. II. 215 Ambitious spirits, who, for 
the grasping of a vast and unjust power, .have [etc.], 2^7 
Clarendon Hist, Reb. iv. § 239 The grasping of the militia 
of the kingdom into their own bands . . was .. desired the 
Summer before. 1677 Gilpin Demonol. (1867) 408 They 
lick themselves^ whole by an overforward grasping at such 
passages of Scripture. 2841 Emerson Lect,, Man Reformer 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 247 Let the amelioration in our laws of 
property proceed from the concession of the rich, not from 
the grasping of the poor. 1864 Burton Scot. A br, I. ii. 99 
The history of almost every man’s rise in the world consists 
of a succession of graspings and holdings. 

aitrib. 1876 Clinical Soc. IX. 146 The hand had regained 
ordinary grasping power. 

Grasping (gra-spig), ppl. a. [-ing^ ] 

1 . That grasps, in senses of the vb. ; tenacious. 

2377 Kendall Flowers Epigr. 93 b. And lastly deme thy 

fethered bedde, alwaies thy graspyng graue. 2590 Spenser 
F. Q. 1. L 20 It forst him slacke His grasping hold. 1816 
Shelley Alastor lys. Nought but knarled roots of ancient 
pines Branchless and blasted, clenched with grasping roots 
The unwilling soil. 2883 G. Allen in Knowledge 20 July 
34 The big grasping claws.. in a crab. 

2 . fig. Eager for gain, greedy, avaricious. 

2748 Richardson Clarissa 1. 126 The less, surely, ought 
I to give into these grasping views of my brother, 2772 
Burke Sp.^ Middlesex Election Wks. X. 65 This is.. a 
difficult thing to the corrupt, grasping and ambitious part 
of human nature. 2823 Scott Rokeby iv. xxviii, My 
wealth, on which a kinsman nigh Already casts a grasping 
eye. 2855 Macaulay Hist, Eng. xxi. IV. 555 He was 
generally thought interested and grasping. 

Hence Q-ra’spingrly adp., d-ra’spingrsiess. 

2748 Richardson Clarissa I. 224 To take all that good- 
nature, or indulgence., confers shews -.a graspingness that 
is unworthy of that indulgence. 1832 Lytton Eug, Aram 
I. vii, To be more graspingly selfish. 2873 M. Arnold Lit, 
Dogma (1876) 201 Faults of self-assertion, graspingness, and 
violence. 2883 C. Lowe Bismarck 11. 357 The Pope had 
proved himself to be graspingly unwise, 2890 Eng. Illusir. 
Mag, Dea 209 Hard were their backs as anvils of steel, and 
graspingly arched nipper-armed claws before them. 

+ Gra'Sple, sh. [variant of Grapple sb . : cf. 
next] = Grapple sb. i. 

2553 Brende Q. Curtius iv. 40 b, They deuised longe 
rafters to the which they fastened grasplesof Iron and great 
hokes. Ibid, 41 The grasples [ed. 1570, fol. 60 b, grasplers] 
letten downe (which be called corui) toke violently away 
many of the .souldiers that were within the shyppes. 

tGra'Sple, Obs. [variant of Grapple p., 
influenced by association with Grasp p.] trans. 
and intr, — Grapple 7;. 4 and 8 a. 

2533 BrendeC^. Curtiusiv, 41b, The cynquereme graspeled 
with her. 1553 Eden Decades 188 Suche as can not grasple 
or take holde of any thynge. 

Hence ’f' Graspler *= Gbappler a, 

*333 [see Grasple j 3.]. 

Graspless (gra*sples), a. [f. Grasp $h, + -less.] 
a. Without grasp or grip ; loose, relaxed, b. Not 
admitting of a grasp, i. e. of being grasped. 

2794 Coleridge On Friend Who Died of Fever 43 From 
my graspless hand Drop Friendship’s precious pearls, like 
hour-glass sand. 2849 Tail's Mag, XVI. 348/2 Where 
Past and Future wholly are submerged In one vast, grasp- 
less, Present infinite. x886 B/ackw. Mag. CXL. 259 In its 
graspless hold her hand Felt that the sceptre shivered. 
2894 Hall Caine Manxman vi. x. 390 It fell from his 
graspless fingers to the floor. 
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Grass (gras), Forms : a. i 'grses, (//. 
grasa), ^-5 ■ gras, 3-6 gras, (3 grace, graes, 4 
grace, greas), 4 gris(o, 4, 6 :griss(e, 4-6 gress(e, 
4-7 grassB, (5 graas, grase, graz), t)- grass. 
0 , I gears, gers, siibseqiiently Sc. and 9 wrlh. dial, 
4, 6-9 gars (a, 4-6 g.yrs(s, c ^-6 gyrse, 5,, 9 girss, 
■6, 9 garss, 6-9' girs(a. [Com. Tent. : OE,. ^^r^es, 
^rs str. iieiit. *» OF ris, ^rcs, ^trs, OS. (M Dn. 
gras, gars, gsrs, mod.Dn. gras\ OHG. (MHG., 
mod.Ger.), ON. (Sw. gras, Da. gnss), Goth. :— 
OTeut, ^graso''*^ f. OTeut root i grS- (whence 
MHG. gmose .young plants; also Gheen a,,- 
Grow 57 .) :*-O..Aryan *-ghrM^ to grow, whence L. 
grmim grass.] 

I. Herbage in general, the blades or leaves and 
stalks of which are eaten by horses, cattle, sheep, 
etc. Also, in a narrower sense, restricted to the 
smaller non-cereal Gra 7 nmeie (see 3), and plants 
resembling these in general appearance. In early 
use often pi,, but now only collect, si/fg. 

€^3$ Coygus Glms. 2,64 Fen7tm, grti'&’A. t'897 K. i^i.FRE» 
Cre^g-orys Past, xxiii. 173 Sua sna in:me^r£n,*^’iina wyrta& 
grasu beoS 7;erad. c looo Atid/vas 38 (Gr.) Hiehi"s; & gjers 
for meteieastt; ?;edrehte, tf'iaoo Okmj.m 15467 Swa 

fele kinne wa'^stiness Off grese-.s, Sc off tres. ctzo$ Lav. 
3905 put heo frete ijet coj-n & pat graes. c *250 Gta. ^ £:v, 
3049 Trees it for-!irae, and gre.s, and corn. <*1300 Cursar 
M. IH09 (Giitt.) He . . lined wid rotis and wid grise ICott. 
gress]. <;'i34o /AV/. 456 ? (Tiin.) Floures & greses [otJker 
/«/^ gress<e] j>erynne 1 fond, c 1380 Wycuik iPA’s. 11S80) 
388 lilyes & grausse J>*it growen in }>e felde. 1393 Langl. 
7 ^. Pi, C. xn. 244 Be-ites by gras Sc by greyn and hy grene 
rotes. ><ri4a5 Wvmtoon Cnm, i. xiii. ii bum steddys growyji 
.sa habowndanly Of Gyrs, bat [etc,], 2447 Bokknha.m 

Sejttiys (Ko.yI).) 296 Wh;ui a flode rysyih up heye ( Ires goth 
ttad3?T. 2484 Ca-x; TON Pables 0/ jPEsop v. i, Of a mule whiche 
ete gras.se in a medovve nyghe to a grete fore,st. 1SC4 
Plumpion Gary. (Camden) 187 She hath no gta-sse to hir 
cattelL 2513 Dougl-as rEneis iii. iv. 25 Trippis eilc ot gait, 
but Ony keipar^ In the rank gersis pasturing on raw. 1549 
Compl. Scot. Vi. 37 , 1 past to the greene hoilsmn feildis..to 
res&aic. the sueit fragrant smel _of tendir gynssis. 1597 
Middleton Wisdont Soloijzmi .xvx. 25 Ls grass mau’.smeat f 
«o, it is cattle’s f«>od. 1S37 B. Jonson .SW Stuph. i. i. 
Her treading would not bend a blade of gras.se ! 1755 

J. McLaurin Serin. 4* Ess, no The least pile of grass 
ss «i effect of infinite power, 1774 Goldsm. Nat, 7 /isi, 
(1776) U. 315 Quadrupedes, that feed upon grass. 1827 
CoLKRiDCE StbyE, Leaves (1862) 1x7 The grass was fine, 
the sun was bright. 1837 Emerson Addr., Amer. SckoL 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 179 The human liody can be nourished 
on any food, though it were boiled grus.s and the broth 
of shoes. 1883 Gd. iPords 3 His foot caught in a tuft of 
grass. 1894 Crockktt Eaiders xviii. 165 There’s a haudfu’ 
o’ jdrse to brew m;itr milk. 

fig. 2535 CovEKDALK Is. xl. 6 All flesh Is grasse (ji? later 
versions I iPycHfhm\, 2858 Hawthorne A >• It, yrii/s. 
n. 22 without running into the high grass of latent inean- 
ixigs and obscure allusions. ’ 

b, Pryzferh. 

c 1440 Caikirave Life St. Kaih, u, 253 The gray hors, 
why! his gras growyth. May sterue for hunger, l>us seyth pe 
prouerbe. 2:2530 K. Hiu.ES CommondH, Bk. (1858) 140 
Whyle the grasse growyth the hors stervyth. 2869 Haelitt 
Eng. Prov. 4 * Phrases 467 Where the Turk's horse once 
treads, the gras.s never grows, 

e. la figurative phrases. To cut cuds caan grass: 
to earn one’s own living {s/ang). 7 a cut the grass 
from mzder a person'' s feet : to foil, thwart, trip him 
up. f To give grass (a rendering of L. dare her bairi) : 
to yield , to surrender. To let no gra rr gvio 'or the 
grass does not g^-ow) under ones feet (or i* on om's 
heel, beneath one's heels) : giving the itlea of moving 
or acting briskly, making the most of one’s time, 
f To pluck the grass to know where the wind sits : 
to interpret the signs of the times. 

ot 2553 UDAU./?^^>'3'if^^r Z). tn. Hi. (Arb.>48l'here hath grown 
no grasse on my hede since I went hence. 1588 Greene 
Pandesto <1843) r_^4 Willing that the gra.'»se should not be 
cut from under hfs feete. 2597-8 Hall Sat., Dejlawe to 
Emits 105 Neted.s me give grasse unto the conquerors, 2607 
Totsell Four-f. Beasts it6$B) «io 'i’he liare . . kajjs away 
again, and leiieth no grass grow uiidor hi.s feet, a 1670 
Hackkt Abp. Williams iL (1692) r6 No Man could pluck 
the Gra.ss better, to know where the Wind .sat; no Man 
could spie so.,>ner from whence a Mischief did rise, x^z 
Marvell Reh. Tramp, i. 278 You are all this while cutting 
the gras.s under his feet. i8s8 Scott JrnL 29 Mar., I have 
let no gnifta grow beneath my heels this bout. 2855 
Macaul.ay /list. Eng. xvL lit. 619 Ibe King answered 
that he had not come to Ireland to let the grass grow under 
his feet. 2808 Alorning Star 8 June, It is the habit of 
costermongers and that cla.s.s of people to make their chil- 
dren u.seful — to make tliem *c«t their own gra.s.s*. 2877 
5 J'Va*.* Penal .Sen’. In. 242 * Cut her own grass I - . what is 
that 1 '’ Why, purvide her own chump— earn her own 
livin.'.' 2884 Edna Lvall We Two v, [He] was not a laaxx 
who ever let the grass grow under his feet, 
d. slang. Green vegetables. 

2l^ in Smyth Sailofs irord-bk. 347. 

2 . A kimi of grass ; one of tlie various spedes of 
plants spoken of colkcliv'ely as gra.ss. 

fa. A small berbaceoas plant, a (mecUdnal) 
herb. Obs. 

2297 R. Game (Rolls) rent Vor men k*'**: heb ermeaimed, 
Iwra graces of i>e tonde Idronke hii !>e|> iclansed sone pona 
godes wmde. i3(®>-30 J/fira Ch. in Ritsoa J/r/r, AVwx. III. 
3*6 , , And gede** iiftryink wad ive, GrtmsH that i>«n of 

main, c 2340 ( arsor M, 8.453 iFaiif.) fe kiude ofjdngis 
lered he bap of tree and grLsis felcftWr. f>e kind o thinges 


lerd he, Bath o Ires, and gress fele]. 23. . Minor Poems fr. 
Vemoii diS. tE. E. T. S.) 575/275 Macer pe streaghe of 
gra.se.s telles, Bohe of crop and Rote, c 137s Fc. Leg. 
Saints, Sjmmt ytidas 24 And of cure, thru j.e wToclit is 
But ony medycyne ore gris £L. mediemnentis out herb is]. 
tr23S6 Chaucer 7 \ 145 Eiiery gras that groweth vp 

on roote she shal eek knowe. 0x400 Rffivland Otael 
g>3 'i'o hym commes frai lady clere & greses broghte k^t 
fre, pat godd sett in hisawenn herbere. <72440 BochisiLaud 
PIS. 559 If. 4b\ Many a grasse and many a tree. 1587 
MKscAixGini. CaiiJe, (1627) Index, The fine grasses 

that drawn wound. Oculus Christi, Madder, Buglosse fete.]. 
Jig. 1393 I.ANGL. P. PI. C. XV, 23 Grace is a gras ther-fore 
to don hem eft growe. 

b. One of the non- cereal Gramznese, or any 
spedes of other orders lesembling these in general 
appearance. Often preceded by a defining word, 
w'iih which it forms the tlesignalion of some par- 
ticular species ; as blue~^ bunch-, dog-, St.fohns, 
saw-, silk-, spear- (etc.) grass, ior which ste those 
w ords. Grass of the A ndes ; an oa t-grass , A rrkena- 
iherum menaceum. Grass of Tarnassus (also 
Parnassus grass) ; a name for J 'amass la palusfris, 
^ Turner speaks of the * ri,iht ' or ‘ true ' gras.s, mtending to 
indicate one particular species of plant as propeily entitled 
to the name ; but his notions seem to have been vague. 
H e regarded the * true ’ grass as identical with ‘^^great grass ’. 

2548 Turner Names vf Herhes 42 Oramen is called . . in 
english great grass. 2562 — Herbal. 11. 13 The roote of the 
right Grasse bru.sed and iayde to byndeth wonndes together 
an closeth them vppe. 2578 Lyte Dodoens iv. li. 509 Of 
the grasse of Parnasus . . This herbe j^Toweth in nioyst 
places, 2597 Geraude Herbal 11. eexciv. 692 Ikirnassus 
()rasse, or white Liuerwoort. 1854 S. 'I'homson Wild FI. 
in. (ed 4) 230 One of the handsomest of our moss plant.s, 
the Parnassia palustris, or grass of Parnassas. 

c. In agricultural use: Any of the specks cf 
plants grown for pasture, or for conversion into hay. 

2677 Tcot Ox/ordsh, 153 Grasses, the w.sual name for any 
Herbage sowm for Cattle, especially if perennial. 18S6 C, 
Scott Sheep- F arming 'I bis should be more particula<ly 
attended to on rotation grasses, where rye-grasw forms very 
often a large proportion of the herbage. 

d. Pot. Any plant belonging to the order ( 7 m- 
mineoe {Crmnmace^), which includes most of the 
plants called ‘ grass* in the narrower |>op«kr sense 
(see I ) together with the cereals (barley, oats, rye, 
wheat, etc.), the reeds, bamboos, etc. 

2612 CoTGR. S. V. AiguUlette, AiptUtettes farmes,X\\o 
hcarbe, or gra.sHe, called l.adies faees, white Qamekon 
jirsu-ise, painted, or furrowed giassc, 267a Grew A not. 
Plants, Idea Philos. Hist, § it Amongst the .several Sorts 
of Gras.s, there are some which match all tliose of Corn ; 
which is but a greater kind of Grmss. 2759 B. Stillincfl. 
Obserp. Grasses Misc. Tracts 365 By asses are 

meant all those plants, which have a round, jointed and 
ho. low stem 27;^ Withering Brit. Plants I, 130 

The great solicitude of nature for the preservation of grasses 
is evident from tins ; that: the more the leavesarcconNumed, 
the more lire roots increase. i8a8 Stark Ehm, Nat. Hisi. 
II. 379 Tabanus . Inhabits Europe, in meadows, 

the larvae dc.stmying the roots of grasses, 2869 Ruskin 
Q. 0/ Air § 79 'Phe giasse.s are es.sentially a clothing for 
healthy and pure ground. 2887 Chamb. fmi. IV. 583 Oil 
or otto of geranium, .is produced in India, .by distillation 
of andropogou gras.ses with water, 

3 . An individual plant of grass -f or com ; a blade 
or spire of grass. Now only in pi., and somewhat 
rare. 

23.. E. E Aim, P. A. 32 Vch gresse mot grow of graynesr 
dede. c 2350 Will. Paleme 27 pat lite! child listely forked 
out <if his caue . . to gadere of pe grases bat grene were ik 
fayre. c 13S4 Chaucer //.Fame ni. 263 iPepys MS.j They 
wer sett as ihikk as owches Foil of the fyaest stones faire , . 
A,s gresses gro%sen iu a mede. c 2440 yacoPs Welt ( E. E.T.S.) 

2 14 Alle levis of ireen, euery gresse on erthe, euery droppe of 
watyr in hv se ik land, c X460 Ttmmeley Aiysi. i. 238 Gresys 
and oiliere .small fioiires. 1523 Fitzheru. // nsb, § 20 Uernolde 
groweth vp sireyght lyke an hye gras.se, <22533 Frith 
Wks. (15731 73 If euery grasse of the ground were a man as 
holy a.s euer was Payle or Peter. 2577 Kendall Ftoxoers 
0/ Epigr, 12 b, In midst of all, thy sconse is balde: t'.ere 
allies are to see : Wherein not half a grasse doth growe so 
bald, and l>are they be. 266* J, Davies tr. F/anaeEWs 
7 'rav. IX In the Country all about this City, there is not so 
much as a grasse to l>e seen. 2848 .Dickens Domhey i, 
Strange grasses were sometimes perceived in her hair. 1S50 
Tknny.<on in Mem. xxi, I take the grasLses of tlie grave. And 
make them pipe.s whereon to blow, 

'|' 4 . The blade stage of growth, in phr. in ike 
grass (lit. and fig.) ; corn in the blade. Obs. 

£•950 Lindisf. Gasp. Mark iv. a8 FoiAon ^orZo w'asstmiu?S 
aenst gers [<■ rooo.-ifjfjp, Gosp. gaersl, ®fter6on &one^k>r^», sbSda 
foil hvvmte in eher. 2340 Aymk aS ret corn . .is tiersi ass iue 
gerse, efierw'ard ine yere. 2579 Pomson Gedvins Serm. 
Tim. 43?/i Our faith is yet in the grasses. 2589 Greene 
Orpkafion Wks. i(Gr0sart)XIL 34 Fancy long helde in the 
grasse, seldom prcHjiie.s a timely Haruest, 2623 foee GaAm 
sbp % bj. 2733 J, Tuijl HorM-Homg Husbandry 71 mte t 
Wheat falls sometimes whikt ’tis in Gtasat, ana before it 
comes into Ear. 

b. Gardening. Appli«i to the young sboobs of 
the onion, 

Smroft Cult. Vwgei. 4 * FL 81 The Onion makes a 
weak grass that cannot well push through earth timt is 
caked over fo 

< 5 , Pasture ; the condition of an mumal at pasture. 
In phrases {to be., run) at grasSj, to go, put, send, 

turn {mti) to gms, 

2472 SiK J, Patton in P, Leit, Ho. 1^ HI. 7 That 
Pheiypp Loveday put the othyr horoi to gresse tha:, 1533 
Fitzhere. Jimh 1 85 It wyl leaste apfiere, whan ^ he {the 
horse] is at grasse. 2593 Smaks. a Hm, Vl, iv. iL 75 la 


Cheapside 'shall ‘'my Palfrey go to grasse. '2607 Topsei.*. 
E'onr-f. Bemis (1:658), 31 3 Let him mst. ot .run at gras.«e tor 
a week'orTUore. 2612 Beaum. it Fl. Knt.Bvrn.. Pestle iv, 
V, The .sturdy steed now goes to grass, and up they hang 
his .saddle. 2650 R. Geli. Serm. 8 Aug. 21 Nebuchadnezzar 
wa.s put £0 grasse. 2662 J. Davies tr. Olearins' Foy, 
Ambass. 257 His hdephant,^. being then at Gras.se, it w-as so 
long ere they could bring him. 1674 tr. Mariinierds Foy. 

N. Countries 77 Our Guids unharnessed our Elks and 
turn’d theni to Grass. 2675^ Lend. Gas. No. 988/4 Lost at 
Grass April 9.. a bay Gelding, 1708 J. G. Compl, Gollier 
{1S45) 34 Turn them out in Summer time to Gra.ss. 2753 
J. Bartlet Genii. Farriciy i. 4 Horses, whose feet have 
been impair’d by quitters . . or any other accidents, are also 
be.st repaired at grass. 2855 Tennyson Brook ing The Squire 
had .seen the colt at grass, 

b. fig. The phrases under 5 are applied to per- 
sons, with the notion of being dismissed from oneV 
jiosition or ‘rusticated’, or of going away for & 
holiday, being free from ft.^ed engagemc-nts, etc. 

2589 Hay any JFork 6 If his worship and the rest of the 
noble ciergie Lords weare turned ont to gras.ses. 1630 J, 
Taylor Wks. (Water F.) n. ito/i Wines might vnable 
husbands turne to grasse. 2646 Unhappy Game Sc. <S‘ Eng. 
12 When the king hath got all, hell uinie your brethren to 
grasse. 2673 Duydkn Marr. it la Mode in. i. When i have 
been at grass in the summer, and am new come uj) [to town] 
again, xyoo Congrkvk H ay 0/ World m. xviii, Til turn 
my uife to gra.s.s. 2786 Mackenzie Lounger No. 78 i* 6 
[dur three Ixjysj wcie sent to an academy in Yorkshire, to 
grass, as my hnsland j hra.sed it. ^ 1794 Genii, Mag. l)ec. 
jobs Soho, jack L. very nigh being sent to grass, hey? 
i8ot in .')/>irit Pnhl. yrnls. £1802 V. 361 'I heii no longer 
let nn.'rtais repine, if to gra.ss .sent fr...m Oxon or Granta. 
2838 D. Jekkoi-D Men 0/ Charm . 11 . xvii. 264 , 1 think I can 
•end you to grass somewhere in Essex. 2887 A. Hirreix 
Obiter Dkia Ser. n. 64 He had long leen an author at 
gras.s, and had no mind. .again to wear the collar. 

% Mi.suHfd tor Grease sb. 1 b. 
c loeo Carle of ' fitrli/e In Forty Folio III. 64 The gray 
hounds, .drew tiowiie die deere of grasse. 

d, P.-.sliirc suflicieiil ior the animal or number of 
uniiiinfo specifu d ; grazing. 

858 Chdrfer 0/ Hi the iberht in O. E, Texts 438, iin oxnum 
2493 biem. Ripou lisurttcs) 111 . 164 Pro j hors gresse 
in parva praia aped Topelyf, 2 t, 1790 AIrs. Whekler 

It os till id. Dial. j'6v.ji 14 Vee mun kna we tewk sum gcr.se 
ior her. 2799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 59 They have 
not only a liouse, but generally a cow’s grass to aflord nnik 
to tlieir fiiiuilies. i£8o in Daily .Vexvs ij Dec, 3/1 I here is 
not as much res the gric^iS of a goal. ^ 

7 , l.aud on which grass is the permanent crop'; 
pasture- hind. Also, the condition of such land, 
A iso f to lay to grass. 

1609.SKKNK Reg. Maj. 86 Moiieable C'Cheii is, asbe pastuf- 
ing of cattell or beastes in the l.^nds, or giise of Lords sun- 
drie tymes. 1767 A. Young Jai user’s Lett, to People^ 
Half tlie lands of a form, but more partit?u!arly of a small or 
middling one, ought to lie gnv^&. 2793 Washington Lett. 
Writ. 1891 Xll. 400 Preparing the secotid lot of the mile 
swainp for the pnrijose of laying it to grass. 2893 Westm, 
(,aa. 13 Nov. 6/a At that time the wliole of the land vv^s 
under cultivation. Now the land iiad all gone down to wliat 
people calk'd grass, but he udled tt weeds. , 

b. uiih jeJcrcrice to the luiutiug-fitld. 
iSji Whyte M iu-ville d/T/. Half. 28 ‘Tin going down to 
tl e g! * (iross ! ' grunted the listener. * Where be that ? ^ 

‘ Well, Tm going to see what sport they have in the Shires.' 
1867 Troi.loi'k Lkion, 1 arset 1 . x.N:iv. 204 A nian very well 
knuw'n both in ilm City and over the giass in Noithampton- 
shire. 

8. The yearly growth of grass ; hence, the season 
wlien the grass grows, sj ring and early summer. 
Hating its fifth grass ; in its fifth year. _ 

14^ .Sc'. Acts Jos. HI (1S14) n. xtoH It is thocht ex- 
edient. . that our vouueran lord causs his Jasticc airis to lie 
mldin vniuersaiy in al partis of his Realme, twy.s in he 5ere 
anys on the girs.s, and auy.s on the UTiie. 1598 Sylvester 
J)u Barias n. i. iv. H/sndie-cra/ts ^^15 Whom seven-years- 
oid at the next grass he gbest, 1649 Davknant Lox’e '5* 
Honour v. Dram. Wks. 1873 III. 184 .'"he write.s a hundred 
ami ten, sir, next JSTass. ^ 2685 i.ond, Gaz. No. ao6i. a, 2 A 
Black brown Gelding.. six jears old last Gravs. 2705 Ibid, 
No, 4is!0'3 Every Owner.. mu- 1 i-end a Certificate from the 
Breeder tfiut his Horse is re-.lly x.o more then 6 the (irass 
Ijcfore he Runs, 2799 J. Kobeicison Agrk. Perth 312 
Good wedders, eating u.eir fifth grass, sold in the yeiu-i793 
at eighteen shillings, iSa6 Miss Mni-nuD Village Ser. ii. 
49 She is five years old this grass, 2%9 G. Mkuepith K, 
Fmerrl xxiv. (1885) 181 When did ye meett-- last grass, 
w'asn’t it ? 

O , Tht'grassy earth, grass-covered ground, fin 
early use into, tinder gt ass « ints> or in the grave. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 5821 ‘ Lauerd he said, ' I her a weind*. 

* pau kesi it on frws, i hidd ’ ; HJlIadli, lauerd and sita 
he didd. 23. . A. E. Aiiii. P. A. 24$ In to gresse hou me 
agiyve. 1375 Barmour Brmi n. ft The gress woux off 
the hlud all rede. 2390 Gower ConJ. II. 45 Forth she wente 
prively. . All softe &v«dkt-.rid on the gnts. € 2400 Gnmdyn Bg 
A-none as ho was dedc ^ under griis gmue. *773-83 Hooi.a 
Hrl Pmr, xxui. 39 On the verdant grass, Ecneatin the cover- 
ing tree*, her limbs she tlirow% *$4© iMcmms Did C.fhop 
xvi, Tliey were two men who were seated easy attitudes 
upon tlie gnwiL t$jf * Rita* i ‘ivwHm i. i, 'i’h« gra«s are 
crimsoned with tulips ; every nook is sweet with odours of 
iihelterttl vfoktiw 

b. lire earth’s surface above a miue. AIsoAi 
be at grass, to bring, conm to grass. ■ ^ • 

*77$ Fryck Mm, Cffrnuk 32*3! Gnass or at Grass, signifies 
OH the surface of the earth. *Is Tom Treviscas undet- 
|T«ind?' *No; he*» at Grass,* 2802 Hitch ws in Phil, 
frmis, XCI. 160 One hmulrettl and fifty-hvt* fathoms below 
the wurface, or, as the miners call it, from gra.ss, 2843 Pemmi 
Cyd. XXV. 32‘1T»e qimnttty [of mineral] brought to thesuy- 
fo.ee, or, as it b 'teclmically called, to gra^,s. 2855 Cornwafl 
288 Lt'i u» now watch mm mtn ascending frew the mine 
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aftpr work.. This is, wlnat. they call ‘ coming to grass’. x8oo 
Victsria 14 About ?ci. tons {.of quartz! aie now at 
grass, awaiting crushing. 

. C. The groiind. T'& g&M^assi to eemie 

to the grounds knocked down ; ' also (U.S.) to 
die ; to be mined ; in the imperative « * go and be 
hanged *. Zh to grass : to fell to the groundj 
to knock down j iiL d^idJig, To hunt gv^ass i hQ 
knocked down. 

ft x 6 z$ Beaum. & Fl. Zitt/k Fr. Lmv^ern. v. (1^47)69 Away, 
good Sampson : You go to grass else instantly. jSiS SporU 
tng- Mag, XLyIII. 181 Lancaster.. was. .much, exhausted, 
and soon found his way on tlie grass. 1848 Buri vage .V tray 
Subjects A gentleman . . declared that he might go to 
grass with his old canoe, for he didn’t think it would be 
much of a shower, anyhow. 187a jVIark Twain at 

Home ii. (1882) 271 When you get in with your left I hunt 
gra.ss every time, iSyfi Hindley Cheap fack 237 Elias was 
sent to grass to rise no more off it. 11^4 Natma (N.Y.) 
18 Jan. 39/3 Several of the McKinleyites were sent to grass 
in the course of the debate. 1894 Astley 50 Years Zife I. 
82, I naturally went 10 grass through having too nauch 
steam on to be able to pull up in time. 

10, Short for sparrtm-gmssy corrupt form of 
Aspaeag0s. Now mtigar. . 

‘ 1747 Mrs. Gxasse Cookery xiv. 234 Boil some Grass tender, 
cut Jt small and lay it over the Eggs. 1764 Foote Mayor 
II. Wks. 1799 1. 181 A hundred of grass from the Cor- 
poration of Garrat, <2x845 Hood Pttbiic Dimier 61 You 
then make a cut on Some Lamb big as mutton; And ask 
for some grass too. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ha. xx, Will you 
take any other vegetables? Grass? Peas? Summer Cabbage ? 
i898G<i:r<^i’ii2 1 May 3x8/1 In warm localities e.stablished beds 
will be affording a welcome supply of serviceable ‘grass’, 

11, Printing. Casual employuien t;, jobbing work. 

Daily Nmus x6 July 7/1 Good jobbing hands wanted 

on grass. 1893 Ibid. 5 June 8/5 Reader (practical) . . wants 
Two or Three Bays’ or Nights’ Grass, or steady situation. 

12, attrib. and Comb. &. simple attributive, as 
grassrb/ade, -budy -country y -fen, fields -ground, 
^kauim, -holding, -holm, -land, -parky -patch, 
-path, -prairie, -road, -root, -seed, -shears, -siopey 
-spire, -Stalky -stem, -track, -walk ; grass-like adj. 
b. objective or objective genitive, 2 sgrass-champer, 
-eater, -farmer \ grass-mowing (in quot. attrib.), 
-picking vhl. sbs. e. instrumental, as 

-carpeted, -clad, -ctmered, -cushioned, -embroidered, 
-fed, -grown, -muffled, -roofed, -woven adjs. d. 
parasynthetic, as grass-leaved adj. 

iSxx Carlyle SarZ Fes. in. viii, Through every ’’‘grass- 
biade. 1804 J. Grah:ame Sabbath (1808) 45 Larks, descend- 
ing to their *grass-bowered homes. 1847 Emerson Poems 
(1857), X26 Pondering shadows, colors, clouds, '“'Grass-buds 
aixid caterpillar-shrouds. 1889 Westgajrtk Austral. Progr. 
aS3 Pretty vistas of “grass-carpeted open forests, 

Nashe Lenten Stujfe 25 All the foure footed rablement of 
herbagers and *grasse champiers, 1870 Morris Earikly 
Par. I. n. 455 Midst sunny ■“grass-cladi meads. 1875, 

S. Hayward Zmm Agsi. iVorld 10 A beautiful "“grass- 
coumry, iSBo C. R. Markham Peruv. Bark 154 A *gra.ss» 
covered . . region. x86x W. F. Collier Hist. Eng. ZiL 
^ The ■“grass-cushioned crags of Sandy- Kncwe. 1649 
G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. lY, Iv, Hee [Soliman] only 
swept the Grasse, They the “Grasse- Eaters, 1894 T. Til- 
ton Chamelemis Disk $ Odin’s coast With all its twenty- 
thousand bays And “^mss-embtroidered water-ways.^ 1894 
Times xo Dec., 10/4 The grass land being occupied by 
“grass farmers. iSr^Penkethman Arif/xcA. liij b, A“grasse 
fed Ox x 6 s. 1865 Kingsley Hereau. 1. Prel. i_6 ITie rich 
“grass-fen. x8o6 J. Grahame Birds Scot. 9 Joined by her 
mate [she] to the “grass-field 1765 A. Dickson Treat, 
Agric. ix. (ed. 2) 225 This plough is used for breaking up: 
“grass-ground. X788 Cowper Lett. 21 Feb., Abounding 
with beautiful grass-grounds, which encompass our village. 
173S Thomson Ziberty iv. 718 De.soIating Famine, who 
delights In “grass-grown Cities, and in desart Fields. i85s 
Kingsley Herevi. I. i. 27 The great labyrinth of grass-grown 
banks. i88z Vines Sachs' Bot, 845 The nodes of “grass- 
haulm.s. 1894 Times 10 Jan. 6/4 A “grass-holding which he 
could use for the benefit of himself and his family. i8t8 
Scott Hrt. Midi. I, It wad be better laid out on yon bonny 
“grass-holms, than lying useless here in this auld pigg. 

1765 us. R ust. 1 1 L 325 T wenty Acres of “Grass-Land. 1846 
J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. ^ed 4I I. $ Grass-land, when of 
good quality, is of the greatest value, X830-7 M®Gillivray 
Witkermg' s Brit. Plants (ed. 4) xxiii. 377 A triplex tiiior- 
alis. “Grass-leaved Sea Orache, 1883 F. M. Bailey Synop, 
Queensld, Flora 693 Gra.ss-leaved fern. 177^ Withering 
Brit. Plants (1796) IL 7 Leaves thread-shaped, “grass-like. 
1825 CoBBETT Rur. Rides (i883> II. 14 In harvest and. 
“grass- mowing time. 1850 Mrs, Browning Poems IL a 
Our steeds, with slow “grass-muffled hoofs Tread deep the 
shadows through. x8«^ Gazetteer Scotl. (ed. 2* 557 The 
.surface is agreeably diversified with hill and dale, heath,, 
moss, meadow, corn, and “grass parks. X841 Gatlin N. 
Amer. Ind. (1844) II. xxxiii. 19 In a “grass-patch. 1828 
Miss Mitford tillage Ser. iiu 156 Mrs. Lucas .. was 
walking pensively up and down the “grass-path of the pretty 
flower-court. 1802 Edin. Rev. I. 221 “Grass-picking is 
only known in the windward islands. rSsi Mayne Reid 
Scalp Hunt. i. ii This is the ‘“grass-prairie’, the bound- 
less pasture of the bison, 2846 W, E- Forster, 28 Sept, 
in Reid Life (18S81 1. vi. 183 The “grass roads here [in 
Ireland] are far better than our York.shire roads. 1828 
P, Cunningham H. S. Wales (ed. 3) II. 104 The wretched 
stone and turf-walled and “grass-roofed hovels they inhabit, 

1766 T. Amory j. Btcncle (1825) III. iq8 Petrified twigs of 
trees, shrubs, and “grass-roots. 1765 Mns. Rust. IV. 383 
“Grass-seeds gathered clean from the fields. 17^ Waring 
xcLphil. Trans, LXI. 372 On the “grass-slopes here. 13.. 
Adultery 113 in Archiv Stud, d. neu. Spr, LXXIX. 420 
{low euery “gress-spyre were a preste J>at growyth upon 
goddys grounde Owte of j>esepeyns J)ei cowd not me relese. 
xSfix Whyte Melville Mkt. Harb, 49 Ere he reached the 


^grass-track lie meant to follow, the fog was denser than 
ever. 171a J„ James tr. Ze Bbmds Gardemtig 44 We usually 
make a “Grass-walk in the Middle. 1885 Centtiry Mag, 
XXIX. 657/2 His [the Bedouin’s], drinking-vessels are 
gourds and “grass-woven bowls, 

13 . Specitd comb., as f grass-acre = Grass- 
earth ; grass-bar, a bar in a river, inlet, or har- 
bour overgrowm with grass {Cent. Diet.) ; grass- 
bass, a freshwater edible fish. {Pomoxys sparoides) 
of the U.ix; f grass-bed, one’s grave, also, 
the ‘ field * on which a warrior dies ; grass-beef^ 
the flesh of grass-fed oxen; grass-bird, (<») a 
name for various American sandpipers, esp. Tringa 
maetdata ; {b) in Australasia, one or more species 
of Sphenotacus', grass-bleaehed/tz./j?/<?. , bleached 
by exposure on grass ; so grass-bleaching vbl. sb. ; 
grass-butter, butter made from the milk of cows 
at grass ; grass-captain Cornwall (see quot.! and 
CAPTAiNr rA S) ; grass-cat (see quot.); grass-ehah 
= WHiueHAT; grass-cock, one of the small cocks 
into which grass is formed from the windrow ; 
grass-cold, a slight cold or catarrh affecting horses; 
grass-comber, a sailor’s term for one who has 
been a farm-labourer ; f grass-corn, Phalaris ca- 
nariensis ; grass-cut, -cutter [corruption of a syn- 
onymous li.md.mt 2 Lmgha;skatyghdskatd], in India, a 
native employed to cut and bring in grass for horses ; 
grass- drake — CoBN-CBAEE ; grass-feeding a., 
graminivorous ; grass-fiLneht, {d} a common Ameri- 
can {Pcmceies gramineus)i (b) any Austral- 

ian finch of the genus Popkilai grass-fish (see 
quot.) ; grass-flesh, the flesh gained by an animal 
* at grass ’ (in quot. y^-.) ; f grass-girl, ? a woman 
of loose character ; grass-guard, a man or body of 
men in charge of animals grazing; grass-hand, 
(a) a compositor temporarily engaged ; (b) an irre- 
gular cursive hand used by the Chinese and Japan- 
ese in business and private writing ; grass hawser 
JVazd. {see grass rope below) ; grass-hole U.S, (see 
quot.) ; f grasa-honey, ? honey collected from the 
flowers of grass ; grass-horse, ? a horse ‘ at grass 
or one living exclusively on grass ; grass-house, 
f{a) the cottage of a Gbassman ; {b) = next; grass- 
hut, in India and Polynesia, a hut with walls and 
roof of grass-stalks; grass- ill, a diseaseof lambs (see 
quot.) ; grassrlamb, {a) a lamb suckled by a dam 
which is running on pasture land and giving rich 
milk ; (b) the flesh of the same ; grass-lawn, a fine 
gauze-like material, the colour of unbleached linen, 
suitable for summer dresses ; grass-linen, a kind of 
fine grass-cloth ; f grass-mail, rent for grass or the 
privilege of grazing ; grass -mare, a mare * at grass’ 
{e£. jrass-horse) ; grass-meal Sc., so much grass as 
will keep an animal for the season; f grass-money, 
? money received for the grazing of animals on the 
common land of a parish; grass-moth, one of 
many small moths of the genus Crambus or family 
Crambidse, found in dry meadows ; grass-nail (see 
quot, 1 851 ) ; t grass- nurse, awet -nurse ; grass-oil, 
one of several fragrant essential oils, obtained in 
India by distillation from grasses {Andropogon and 
other genera), and used in perfumery; grass- 
orphan ntmee-wd. [after GRAsa- widow], a child 
whose parents have gone away for a time ; i* grass- 
ox, a grass-fed ox, an ox ‘ at grass’ ; grass-para- 
keet, an Australian parakeet of the genus 
QT Melopsittacus ; i* grass-pen, an enclosed jnece of 
land planted with grass; grass-pile Sc., a blade of 
grass ; grass-pink U.S. (see quot.) ; f grass-poly, 
a book-name for Lythrum Hyssopifolia ; grass- 
potato (see quot,); grass-quit, one of several 
finches of tropical America, esp. species of Phom- 
para ; grass-right Austral., a right of pasturage ; 
grass rope JVaut., a rope made of coir ; f grass- 
sea, the Sargasso sea ; t grass-sick a. (see quot. 
and cf, grass-ill) ; grass-siding, a border of grass 
at the side of a road ; J* grass-silver, money paid 
for grass or grazing ; grass-snake, {a) the common 
ringed snake {Tropidonoim natrix) ; {b) the com- 
mon green snake of the United States ; grass-snipe 
U. S. = grass-bird (a) grass-sparrow** grass- 
finch (a); grasss-spiritjspiritdistilled from grasses; 
grass-sponge,^, an infertor kind of sponge from 
Florida and the Bahamas ; grass-spring poet., the 
springing up of grass, renewal of vegetation ; grass- 
table = Eabth-t able; ts^rass-taffety (cf. 

Gbas'S-cloth) ; grass-warbler Austral., a bird 
of the genus Cistic&la ; grass-weed -grass-wrack ; 
t grass- week (see quot..); grass-work, f{a) a 
piece of lawn for ornamental purposes; {b) the 
work of a mine that is carried on above ground 
(df, 9 b); hence grass-worker ; -f grass-worm, an 
earth-worm; grass-wrack, a seaweed {Zostera 
marma\ with grass-like leaves ; grass-yard =» 


GeEEN-TABD. .Also ..GbASS'CLCWH, Gbass^ 
EARTH, GRASS-TLAT, -PLOT, G BASS-WIDOW, etcv 
c 1300 Battle Abbey Custumals CtS87> 60 'E« vecatur i.sta, 
amira “grasacra. Ibid, 66 Praster Garsaeram operandaro. 
1897 Outing tU. S.) XXX. 437/2* The calico, or '■'grass ba.ss, 
a show^, mottled fellow, sometimes a foot long, c looa Ags. 
Ps. cii[i}. 15 poime he gast o%ife?5*, “gasrs- 

bedd sceal wunian. ^ rxaos Lay. 23985 Dppeiv |jan gras- 
bedde his gost he bi-Iasfde. 1521 Ld. Dacres m ArcJkeeol, 
XVII. 203 Ther is, whkhe shal alwey be redie, unto “grisse 
Beif com, vj fed oxen. 1573 Tusser Hush xii. (187S) 28 
When Mackrell ceasetli from the seas, John BapEi.st brings 
grassebeefe and pease, J." Robertson Agric. Perth 

371 'These are disposed' of to English and south country 
drovers, For grass-beef. 1784-5 “Grass-bird |see 
below]. X847 in Gosse Birds Jamaica The Grass-birds 
remind me much of the European Sparrow. X865 Gould 
Handbk. Birds Austral. L 399 Sphe^macus galacioies, 
I'awny Grass-bird. Ibid. 400 Spmneeacusgrantitteus, Little 
Grass-bird. 1893 N ewton Diet. Birds, Grass-bird, a general 
name in America, .for the smaller Sandpipers., but applied 
by Gould .. to two species of Australian birds which he 
referred to the Sph^iceacus of Strickland, 1845 

Hood Sonn., On Mrs. Micely, Spotless in linen, *gras.s- 
bleached in her fame. 1842 Barham Ingol. Zeg. Ser, ir. 
Aunt Fanny, ‘“Grass-bleaching ’ will bring it To rights 
‘ in a jiffy x66o Hexham Dutch Dut., Begrasde boier, 
“grasse butter. 1776 Pryce Min. Comnb. 174 The “Grass- 
Captain, who directs the se|^ration of the Ore again above 
ground. 185s Cornwall xyi ‘ Grass captains L. being en- 
gaged chiefly on the surface works, or ‘at grass’. xSge* 
W. H. Hudson Kai. Za Plata 14 The “grass-cat not tmlike 
Felts eatus . . but a larger, more powerful animal. 1845 
Zoologist III. 1058 Whinchat or “Grasschat, rw- 
beira. 1641 Farm. (Surtees) 33 I’hey .. putte 
two or three “grasse-cockes inone, 1846 J. Baxter Uhv. 
Frost. Agric. (ed. 4) !. 385 Th.e.se lesser siaddle% though 
last spread, are fir.st turned, then those which were in grass* 
cocks. tSia Singer Agric. Surv. Dumfries 380 Th«re is a 
“grass-cold, as the farmers call it, tliat seldom does muck 
harm, or lasts long. 283* Sir J . Campbell Mem. I. xi 
293 Passengers of the class which is known by the name of 
“grass-combers. 1887 Besant The IVorM Went IL xsix. 
309 Luke was a grass comber and a land swab. 1548 
Turner JVames of Herbes 62 Phalaris. .because it is partly 
lyke grasse and partly lyke come, it may be called “gra-sse 
come. 1659 Torriano, Pahtride [siej, the weed Grasse-com# 
1879 Mrs. a. E. Jame.s Ind. Househ. Managetn. 46 If you 
keep horses, you will require a syce for each horse, and a 
“gp-asscut. 1789 I. Munro Narr. Milit. Oper. Cormumdel 
Coast lit. 28 An Horsekeeper and “Grasscutier at two 
pagodas. 1824 Bp. Heber Jml. 1,1828) II. 45, I should -, 
give a gratuity of two rupees among the wood and grass- 
cutters. 1885 SwAiNSON Prorr. ■ Names Birds 577 “Grass 
drake. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iiL fiS/a) ^8 “Grass-feed- 
ing quadrupeds. 1784-5 Pennant vJn:/, Zml. (1792) IL 
65 “Grass Finch.. Inhabits New York -.Galled the Grey 
Grass-bird. 18S5 Gould Birds Azistral. 1 . 

Poepkila Beautiful Grass-Finch. lUi. 42a 

I PoPpkila acMticattda, Long-tailed Grass-Finch. 1869 J.Buit- 
ROUGHS in Gdiaxy' Mag. Aug. 172 The field or vesper- 
sparrow, called also grass-finch. 1885 C, F. Holder Marmh 
Anim. Z fe 130 In ^E^stern seas we find tlie “grassffeh 
(Nemichthys) which is Invariably seen upright among the 
gra.ss it resemhles. 1803 Windham 9 Dec. in Amyot Sp. ParL 
(1812) II. 131 They were men . . who.. had not yet got their 
I *^ass-flesh off. 1691 J, Wilson Belphegor ProL, Dram. 

I Wk.s. (1874) 291 What makes you leave a lair wife at home 
^ For a “grass-girl, or some odd homely Joan? 1751 Lady 
I Luxbo ROUGH Zet. to Sheustone 27 May, My eyes have.. 

forty-three troop-horses to observe scampering .. which, 

, with the tent of the *grass-guard.s, really makes tlie scenexy 
' pretty. 1758 Washington Zet. Writ. 1889 II. 57 We have 
: been obliged, for the sake of our Cattle, to move the graas 
!: guard to Cresaps, 15 miles hence. 1875 Southward Diet. 

Typogr. 44 It Is a frequent occurrence for a casual “grass- 
i hand to take more wages than a regular book-band., 188a 
M‘ Clatchie in Encycl. Brit. XlII. 58^1 This style consists 
; of the ordinary cursive hand . . and also of what k termed the 
* grass *' hand, which is very much abbreviated and exceed- 
j ingly diffi cult tO' acquire. 1897 “Grass hawser [see grass rope 
; below']. 1809 Kendall Traxz. IL xxxviiL 39 [Ponds] that 
■ being filled only in the wet sea.sons, and affording grass in the 
I dry, are denominated “grass-holes. 1658 Rowland 
i Tkeat. Ins. 908 From thence it takes the name of “grasse- 
! honey .. respect being had to those tilings front which it is 
I collected or gathered, c 1647 Boyle Mem. in Wks. 1744 I. 

! Zfe 12 As when in summer we take up our “grass-horses 
into the stable, and give them store cf oats, it Ls a sign, that 
I we mean to travel them. 1691 Zond. Gaz. No. 2716/4 Stolen 
. .a Grass Horse. 1557 Richmond. Wills (Surtee,s 1853) 10a 
I To every “grisse house within the parishe which hath no 
come growings onebusshell of rye, 1892 Jas. Kennedy Mem. 

; M. S. Kennedy v. ^7 There was, a grassrhouse belonging to a 
1 banya half a mile in another direction. xSBf. Zeisure Hour 
i Feb. 84/1 The central building [of a house in Fiji]' ...formed 
the family sitting-room . . Mr. L.’s room lay beyond— a “grass 
hut all by itself. 1807 Duncan in Prize Ess. Highl. Soc. 
Scot. III. 351 When about three weeks old, and beginning to 
make grass a part of their food.. a straggling lamb or two 
will sometimes die of what is called the “Grass ill. 1747 
Mrs. Glasse Cookery xxi. i6q “Gi-assLamb comes in in April 
or May. X793 Misc. Ess. in. Arm. Reg. yjQfx The vicinity to 
. Smithfield market makes early grass- Lambs an otiject of con- 
siderable importance. 1^5 Daily Nervs 2 Aug.j6/6 “Grass- 
I lawn . . foimed the material of many of the prettiest dresses. 

I 1S66 Mr.s. Whitney Z. Goldthwaite viii (1867) 175 A strip 
of sheer, delicate “grass-linen, which, needle and thread 
..were turning into a cobweb border. 1479 Acta Dom. 
Cone. (1839) 41A rf® Resavit Jse said schetpe in gresing 
fra .‘iaid lady & tufce & is pair of his “gerss male barfor. 
*75* J- Stewart in Scots Mag. June (1753) 286/1, 10 1. Scots 
was in payment of the grass-mail of cattle, a xbtio Massinger 
Yery Woman iii. v. How she holds her nose up^ like a 
jennet In the wind of a “grass-mare ! 1799 J. Robertson 
Agric. Perth seta The “grass-meal of a sheep, .is valued at 
two or three shillings.. 1597 MS. Grassmen's Bk. St. Giles's, 
Durham, Delyvered of the “grasse money. 1837 Penny 
Cycl, VIII. 136/1 Cramhusy a genus of moths .. called in 
England the Veneers, and sometimes “grass-moths, 1824 
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Mactaggart Gallffoid, Encfcl.^ '^Grass-nait 185s H. Ste* 
MENS Bk. of Barm (ed. 2) 11 . 339/1 The blade [of 
the scythe] is further supported by the addition of the 
light stay C, termed the grass*nail. 2797 Monthly Mag, 
III, 34 Girls of this description, are.. eagerly sought for, 
under the appellation of ^grass-nurses. iap|. Hoblyn Diet, 
Med,, ^Grass-oil of Namur, a volatile oil procured^ according 
to Royle, from the Andropogon Calamus aromaticus. 2887 
Moloney Forestry IV, Af', 454 The oil produced in the 
Kamar district of the Nerbudda Valley is sometimes called 
grass-oil of Namar. 2893 Sarah Grand Heavenly Twins 
(1894) in. ii. 252 Poor *grass-orphans. <21483 Liber 
Niger in Househ, Ord, 17 [Solomon had] dayly x stalled 
oxen very great and xx great ^gyasse oxen. 1848 Gould 
Birds Austral, V. pi. 37 Eupkema ckrysostoma, Blue- 
banded ^Grass-Parralceet, [Six other species named.] 
2884-5 Riverside Nat, Hist,(jZWi IV. 355 The zebra grass- 
parakeet, Melopsittacus undulatus, 1790 J. B. Moreton 
Mann, W, Ina. 57 One hundred oxen, .will require a good 
convenient *grass-penn to feed them. 1513 Douglas /Eneis 
xir. Prol. 92 The *gers pilis. 1746 £. Erskine Serm, 
Wks. 2871 III. 320 The rocks and trees and grass piles. 
Harped s Mag, Mar. 566 The sweet pogonia or *grass- 

J ink of our sedgy &'nasn^s, {Fogonia ophioglossoides), 1633 
OHNSON Gerarads Herbal ii, clxxviii. 582 Cordus first 
mentioned it, and that by the Dutch name of ^Grasse Poley, 
which name we may also very fitly retaine in English. 
2764 Mus. Rust. 1 . 356 There are several ways of breed- 
ing potatoes in Ireland . . First, On rich clay land with- 
out any manure, vulgarly called *grass potatoes, 2847 
Gosse Birds Jamaica 249 Yellow Face ^Grass-Quit, 
SpermopMla olwacea, [An<f other specif.] 1893 N ewton 
Diet, Birds, Grass-quit, applied in Jamaica to some species 
of the genus Fhonipara, or . . Euethia. 1890 ‘ Rolf Bol- 
drewood’ Col, Reformer (1891) 318 'Ilieir *grass-rights, 
their, .herds and their flocks. 288a Nares Seamanskip (j&d. 
d) 147 Veer a buoy or small boat astern by the *grass rope 
[2897 (ed. 7) 141 by a grass hawser], 2700 S. L. tr, Fryke's 
Vqy. M. tnd, 219 From thence we pass'd to the Gras- 
Zee, or *Grass-Sea so called from the Grass which grows 
there, so that the Sea appears just like a Meadow. 2607 
Torsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 62 When Oxen come first 
of all after Winter to grasse, they fall *grasse-sick. 2853 
R.^S. Surtees Spong/s Sp. Tour (18931 224 The *grass- 
siding of Orlantire Park wall favouring their design, they 
increased the trot to a canter. *341^ Durham Acet, 
Rolls (Surtees) 743 ^Gressiluer Et in herbag. empt. pro 
Joh'e de Haliden Hospit. superuenient. et equis Hostillarii 
xi s. 2863 Atkinson Stanton Grange 219 , 1 seed a %rass- 
snake come out of the com near me. 2884-5 Riverside Nat, 
Hist, (xSBSl III. 370 With the common people it\Tropidou^ 
ius naifix} is known as the ringed or grass-snake, and is 
often tamed. 2883 Encycl, Amer, I. 530/2 The *|prass 
sparrows {Fooecetes gramineus), 2830 M. Donovan Dorn, 
Eton, I."2si *Grass Spirit .. procurable in great quantities 
from the various kinds of grass. 1883 W. S. Kent in Fisheries 
Bahsmm 47 Another variety of the coarse-fibred series is 
the *Grass-sponge {Spmgia equina, var, cerebriformis), 
2840 'Bm'umm Sordiilo III. 337 Leaf-fall and ^grass-spring 
for the year for m l <21490 Botoner Itin. in R. Willis 
Archit. Nomencl, Mid, Ages (2844) 26 Altitudo turris Sancti 
Stephani Bristoll continet in altitudine from the^ ^grasse 
[glossed erth] table to the gargyle est 22 brachia, id est 42 
virgas. c 2693 in Diet, Arm, (Arch. Publ, Soc.) s.v., A Bill 
of work done for y® Lord Scudamore ..at the two ends of 
the bouse, below ^ grass, table* 1867 Gwitf ArcMi, Glo.ss. 
Add. , Earth Table, or Ground Table, and Grass Table. 2696 
J. F, Merchant's IVare-ha. 27 This sort is made of the same 
stuff your *Grass Taffeties are. 1865 Could Handhk. 
Birds Austral, I. 349 Great *Grass- warbler. Exile Grass- 
Warbler. Lineated Grass-Warbler, 2836 W. A. Brom field 
Flora Veciensis Zostera ..*Grassweed. 2706 

PHiLLirs(ed. Kersey), * Grass-week, rogation-week, so call’d 
in the Inns of Court and Chancery, because the commons 
of that week consist chiefly of sallets, with hard eggs, green 
sauce, etc. tqxz J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening yz 
A ^Grass-work, encompassed with Cases and Yews, with 
Water-works in the Middle. 2^7-41 Chambers CycL .s.v.. 
Small pieces of grass-work, as knots, sheli-work.. cut- work 
. . etc.^ must always be laid with turf. 2855 Cornwall 164 
Here is the ‘ grass- work ' of a great Copper Mine. /bid. 289 
The *grass-workers .. have stopped work. 2658 Rowland 
Moufeds Theat. Ins, 929 , 1 have seen him [the hornet] to 
eat of *gTasse worms. 2776 Withering Brit. Plants 554 
*Grasswrack, Zosiera, _ 28^.2 Tattersall SPort, Archit, 
75 A- *grass-yard adjoining the kennel. 

t Grass, shi^ 0h$, rare’- L [a. F. gras (des 

cadaztres),} = Adipockre. 

1793 Beddoes Sea Scurvy The soap or grass is said. . 
not to constitute above ijs or of the body. 

Grass (gras),z^. [f. Grass sbX Cf- Geassr 
f 1 , trans. To plunge or sink in grass. Obs, 
£*2460 Towneley Myst. xii. 189 Primus Pastor. How 
pastures oure fee? Garcto. Thay ar gryssed to the kne. 
<2 2670 Hacket Abp, Williams ii. (1692) 20 One Arrow must 
be shot after another, though both be grast, and never 
found again. 

2 , trans, f a. To feed (cattle) on grass, to Grazk. 
Also, of land : To yield grass enough for. Obs, 
b. To supply (cattle) with grass. 

c 2500 Three Kings Sons (E. E. T. S.) 122 They wolle 
likken me to a Bocher that gressith beestes. 2523 Fitzherb. 
Surv, xix. (i53p) 39 Howe many cattel it wylT grasse, 25^ 
Vestry Bks, (Surtees) 15 Yt is .. agreed .. that everie iiij 
pounde rent within this parrishe. .shal gras winter and somer 
one shepe. 1594 Council 10 Mar. in Arb. Gamer 1 . 302 
For the.. grassing of beefs and muttons. 26x7 Sir R. Boyle 
in Lismore Papers (2886) I. 162 He to grass 24 bed of 
cattles till Michas. c 2710 Celia Fiennes Diary (1888) 130 
Breeding and grasseing Cattle. 1766 W. Gordon Gen, 
Couniing-ho. 467 Grassing the highland cows. 2872 Blackis 
Four Phases 1. 43 You expect, .your cow when well grassed, 
to give good milk. 

B. a. intr. To produce grass, become covered 
with grass. 

2573 Tusser Husb. xxxv. (2878) 84 "With otes ye may 
sowe it, the sooner to grasse, more soone to be riasture to 
bring it to passe. 2862 Sir T. F. Buxton in Peaks, Passes, 


4 r Glaciers Sdr. ti. I. 284 Three mighty ramparts,, of which 
. .the youngest lias hardly commenced grassing on its outer 
side. 

b. trans. To cover with grass or turf. Chiefly 
with ad vs. To lay down turf upon ; to enclose in 
a grass-covered grave ; to cover with a growth 
of grass, or with turf. 

2833 L, Hunt Translations 24Z I’d just as lief be buried, 
tomb'd and grass’d in. 2849 Jrnl. R . Agric. Soc. X. i. 28 If 
they plough it up and take a crop of oats, .they leave it to 
time and nature to grass it over again. 288S T. Hardy 
Wessex Tales I, 203 The new house had so far progressed 
that the gardeners were beginning to grass down the front, 
289s J. Brown Pilgrim Fathers viii. 211 The graves being 
levelled and grassed over. Mod. I intend to have that 
piece of ground grassed. 

4 . To lay or stretch on the grass or on the sur- 
face of the ground: a. To lay out (flax, etc.) on 
grass for the purpose of bleaching. 

276'^ Mus, Rust, IV. 460 Short heath is the best field for 
grassing flax. Ibid. 461 Experience only can fully teach 
a penson the signs of flax being sufficiently grassed. 2847 
Jrnl. R, Agric, Soc. VI 11 . 11. 455 It is not intended to grass 
the flax immediately that it is taken out of steep. 

b. slangf passing into general use : To knock or 
throw (an adversary) down ; to fell. 

1814 Sporting Mag. XLIV. 70 A terrific blow on the 
mouth, which floored or grassed him, 1848 Dickens Dom- 
bey xliv, He was severely fibbed by the Larkey one, and 
heavily grassed. 2864 C. Clarke Box for Season II. 76 
He.. fell head foremost into the pit of Professor Sharp’s 
stomach . .grassing him at once. 2883 Besakt A U in Gar- 
den /Jh/r L Introd. la His foot caught iu a tuft of grass, 
and he was grassed. 

fig. 2826 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 2855 I. 162 At 
the first facer Hume or Voltaire is grassed and gives in. 
e. To bring (a fish) to bank. 

2856 Kingsley in Life (2877) I. 490 We’H.. Whoop like 
hoys at pounders Fairly played and grassed. x86i Hughes 
Tom Brcmn at Oxf, III. iii. 52 The intense delight of 
grassing your first big fish after a nine months' fast. 1894 
Field 9 June 832/1 One of the anglers, .grassed six brace. 

d. To bring down (birds, game; by a shot, 

2872 Daily Netos 8 Apr. 5 The excitement of grassing blue 
rocks. 28^ H. O’Reilly 50 Years on Traii 21, I lost no 
time in grassing another [antelope]* 

6 . intr. Of animals : I'o crop the grass ; to graze. 
2859 Cornwallis New World 1 . 198 The horses hiad been 
left grassing at a short remove* 

6. Trade slang, a. tram. To discharge from 
work for a time (usually for misbehaviour], 

2882 Lane. Gloss. s.v., What 's up wi' yor Jimt Why, he 
wur drinkin’ ; and th' mestur grassed him for a fortnit. 

b. intr. Printing. To do casual or jobbing work. 
(Cf. Grass sb, 1 1.) 

2894 Westm. Gas, 29 Feb. 7/3 The society is dead against 
pluralists, and does not allow men with a full * claim —-fx 
54jiours' work a week—to * grass ’ anywhere else, 

7 . Mining, To bring to the surface. 

1890 Goldfelds Victoria 28 This company have about 30 
tons of good stone grassed from their 50 foot shaft, 
tGrassant, «. Obs, [ad. L. grassant-em, 
pres. ppie. of grassdrt to roam about, lie in wait.] 
Roaming about, or lying in wait, with evil intent. 
Of diseases, etc. : Raging, 

2659 Gauden Tears Church n. xI. 183 Those innovations 
and mischiefs which are now grassanc in England. 2674 
R, Godfrey Inj. Ab. Physic 169 Those violent and stub- 
born Diseases which are grussant and assail us in our dayes. 
a 2734 North Exam, n. v. § 42 (1740) 339 Thieves, Male- 
factors and Cheats, every where grassant, 

G-rassapine, corrupt var. Gossampine, Obs. 
i* Grassate, Oos,^^ [f. ppl.stemof L.^>7w- 
sdrt (see prec.).j intr. Of a disease : To rage. 

x55a Gaule Magasirom. 259 The Delphian oracle being 
consulted about a great plague grassating among the 
lonians, it was answered [etc.]. 

t Grassation- Obs, [ad, L. grass&tidn-em 
rioting, n. of action f. grassdrl (see prec.).] The 
action of making violent attacks; also, l)ing in 
wait to attack ; assailing, assault. 

2610 Donne Pseudo-Martyr 52 This clainie to that King- 
dome was . . reuiued againe by Tyrannicall force, by violent 
grassation, and by the robbery of Princes. 1627-77 Felt- 
ham Resolves it. viii. 176 If in Vice there be a perpetual 
Grassation, there must be in virtue a perpetual Vigilence. 
265a Marbury Comm. Habbak. i. 2 Do not the Jesuits .. 
incense the King thereof to grassation and destruction of 
all that have not the mark of the beast? Blount 

Glossogr.f Grassation, a robbing, killing, assailing, 2680 
H. More Apacal. Apoc. 80 Notwithstanding the grassations 
of these Impostors, the truly Apostolick Church would be 
■kept safe*. , .. 

tGxasaatcw, 03 s, fa. L. gras$&tor in same 
sense, agent-n. f. grassdrl : see prec.] A footpad, 
waylayer, violent assailant, 
xdoz F. Herinc Anatomy es A lij b. Yon haue cut off great 
numbers of Grassators and Robbers. x686 Renwick Symn. 
xxl (1776) 273 1‘hey shall involve themselves in compliance 
with wicked tyrants and grassators, 

Gl?a*SS-clotl 3 u B, A fine light cloth, resem- 
bling linen, woven from the fibres of the inner bark 
of the gmsa-oloth. plant (Baebmeria mved), b. 
A thick fabric made in the Canary islands from 
some vegetable fibre. 

2857 R. Tomes wen in Japan iv. 02 iKing flowing robes 
of yellow and blue grass-cloth, a 1858 N. Wii-son in Homans 
CycL Comm. 845 My entire success in the cultivation of the 
China grass-cloth plant iBoekmeria nP ea) introduced [into 
Jamaica] in 2854. x868 U.S, Commissiomr Agric* 


(1869) 306 A water net .. is made of grass-cloth or some 
coarse material. 1883 Burton & Cameron I'o Gold Coast 
I. V. 225 The articles of dress [in the Canaries] were grass- 
cloth, thick as matting [etc.]. 1884 Weekly Scotsman 9 Feb. 
1/7 The grass cloth of the Chinese, .is said to rival the best 
French cambric in softness and fineness of texture, 
t Grass-eartb. Obs. Also 3 -burd©, 4 
-li©rth(e, 8 -hearth, -hurt. [OE. gmrs~ier^^ f. 
gsers Grass sb.'^ -f- ierp ploughing, Earth 2] 
The November ploughing of grass-land. 

CX050 Rect. Sing. Pers. in Thorpe Ags. Laws I. 434 To- 
eacan Sam iii seceras to bene & ii to gaers-yrSe. 2235-52 
Rentalia Glaston. (Somerset Rec. Soc.) 109 Quos aqui^bit 
per garshurde. C2300 Battle-Abbey Custumals (1887) ^ 
Et post festum Sancti Martini, arrabunt domino j acram, 
que vocatur Grasherbe ^printed Grasherxe] qui habent 
carrucas. 1363 in Kennett Par. Aniiq. (1818) II. 137 Ad 
arandam terrara domini . . quod vocatur Gras-herth, 2706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Grass-hearth, or grass-hurt, was 
anciently a custom in some places, for the tenants to bring 
their ploughs, and do one day’s work for their lord. 

Grassed (grast), ///. a, [f. Grass and tf. 

+ -ED,] , , 

1 . Grown or covered with grass. 

2732 Medley Kolben's Cape G. Hope 1 . 79 The Chamtouers 
, . are possess'd of a fine flat country, well grass'd and 
watered. 2835 J. Batman in Cornwallis New World (1859) 

I. App. 404 We passed through an open forest, .with excel- 
lently grassed surface, 2875 Kath. S.Macquoid My Story 

II. xix. 2S8 When I reached the grassed slope, I found the 
frozen grass very slippery. 1884 J. G. Bourkb Snake Dance 
Moqms xxxi. 343 A country well gra.ssed with ‘ grama 

2 . Golf. Gf a golf-club (see quot. 1890). 

1878 ‘ Capt. Crawley ’ etc. 83 (Golf) Grassed, a 

term used instead of spooned, to signify the backward slope 
of a dub-face. 2883 i asset fs Bk. Sports <§■ Past, 51 The 
goller’s tools, .consisting of the play-club, the grassed-driver 
[etc.]. 28|>o Hutchinson Golf Badm. Libr.) 59 I'he ‘grassed 
club ' which was in reality nothing but a driver with a 
slightly filed-back face. 

Crasser (gra-soj). U.S. [f* Grass sb.f- -f- 
-ER,1J A calf brought up on grass as distinguished 
from one fed on prepared food. 

2882 Chicago 'Times t June, Several droves of Texas 
* grassers ' were among the fresh arrivals. 

Grass-greeiit (Stress variable.) [Cf. MDu. 
grasgroene (^Du. grasgroen)^ MHG. grasgrUem (G. 
gras^un\, ON. grasgrpnn (Da. grmsgifn^ Sw, 
grdsgrbn).\ 

1. Green as grass ; having the colour of grass. 

aqm Epinal Gloss. 298 Carpassini, gresgrofejni, 13,, 

K. Alls. 299 Mercury he m.a(ie gras-grene. <*2593 Mar- 
lowe Jew of Malta 1. (X633) B 2, laclnts, hard Topa.s, grasse- 
greene Emeraulds. 2'642 French Distill, vi. (1652) xosl'here 
will remaine a grasse-green Liguor, 282a mR H. Davy 
Chem. Philos. 424 Oxide of nickel u employed to give colours 
to enamels ancl porcelain; in different mixtures It produces 
brown red, and grass green tints. 2842 Tennyson Lancelot 
^ Guinevere 24 A gown of gntss-green silk she wore. 2884--5 
Riverside Nat. iJist. 11888) HI, 369 Tragops prasinus . .h 
a beautiful grass-green animal, Uvihg'in the jungles of India, 
b. quasi-jA and sb. (the adj. used absol.). 

2657 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 83 All sorts of yellows, 
with their shadows intermixt^ with grass greens. 2696 Bp. 
Patrick Comm. Exod. xxviii, (2697) 542 The colour of it is 
a Grass-green ; wonderfully refreshing. 271M1 Charlotte 
Smith Desmoftd ill. lao Lined with .sky blue, or grass 
green, 2843 Fortlock Geol. 513 A. .light oil-green colour, 
occasionally grass-green, and passing into bottle-green. 

2. Green with grass. 

260a Shaks. Ham. iv. v. 32 At hi.s head a grasse-greene 
Turfe, 274a Skf.nstone Schoolmistress 273 When my bones 
in grass-green sods are laid. 2767 F. Fawkes Idyll. Theo* 
critus xiii. 32 And gra.si>-green meads pronounc’d the sum- 
mer near. 2830 Tennyson Circumstance 6 2 'wo graves 
grass-green beside a gray church-tower. 

f Grassliop. Oh, P'orms: i gershoppe, 
gsers-, graeshoppa, 3 gresseoppe, 3-4 gress- 
hop(p)0, 5 gyrasoppe, 4-6 gres-, grishop, gry- 
sope, 4, 6 gressop, 6 grass-, gressoppe, 6-7 
grashop. [OE. gsers-hoppe^ -hoppa^ f . gtrrs (xRass 
sb}- - 4 - hoppa . related to hoppian Hof z/.l Cf. Sw. 
grdshoppa^ Ty2,.grtk‘shofpe.l A grasshopper, locust. 

<^825 Vesp. Psalter cviii. 23 Ascecen earn swe sw'e gers- 
hoppe R 2000 Pal giershoppa]. c^ijs Rushw. Gosp. 
Matt. iii. 4 His mete |>anne wms grmshoppiL c 2250 Gen. <5- 
Ex, 3065 Moyses si&en and aaron Seiden. .TO'mor3en-sulen 
gresseoppes cumen. a 1387 Siuon. Bartkol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 
16 QV<2<f<3i, gressehope. 24.. V&c. in Wr.- Wiileker qojfq 
Hec cicada.^ a grysope. 2496 Bk, St, Albans, E'ishing i j b, 
A grete greshop. a 2529 Skelton P. Sparowe 134 Lorde, 
how he wolde hop After the gressop ( 2565 Cooper 

7 'hesaurits, Achetse, ..greshops that chirpe lowde and 
pleasantly. 2607 Walkington Opt Glass 32 Phydias 
merited great praise for his Scarabee, his Grashop, his Bee. 
GrassliOBper (gra’sbppw). [f. Grabs sb} -h 
Hopper l, Cf. LG. and Flemish (Kilian) 
kopper^ MSw. griiskoppetrSi G. grdskupfer.’l 
1 . A name for orthopterous insects of the families 
Acridiidis and Locustidm, remarkable for their 
powers of leaping, and the chirping sound pro- 
duced by the males (see quot, 1880), Occas. with 
allusion to Eccl. xii. 5. 

(Coverdale sometimes uses the word where both the later 
versions and Wydif have loiusi.) 

24. . Voc, in Wr.“Wfilck«r 572/32 Cicada, a grashopperc, 
24. . MS. Sloane 4 If, 80 in N. Q. Ser. in. (1864) VL 4/2 
Also a greshopper y» gewd, for dyuers fysshes must haue 
diuers baytys. x^Piigr, Perf (W, de w. 2532) 265 They 
be blessed & happy that wyll apply & dispose themselfe 
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with the greshopper to lepe vp as hye as they may. 1579 
Spenser Ca. 1 , Oct, ii Such pleasaunce makes the 

Grashopper so poors. i6si Bible xii. 5 The gras- 
hopper shall be a burden. ci6ii Chapman Iliad in. 161 
As in well-growne woods, on trees, cold spinie grashoppers 
Sit chirping. 1692 L’ Estrange Fables ccxvii. 189 An 
Ant and a Gra.sshopper. 1727-^6 Thomson Summer 446 
Scarce a chirping grasshopper is heard Thro* the dumb 
mead. 1771 Smollett Humph, CL 2^ May, My uncle., 
bolted through the window as nimble as a grasshopper. 
1880 Eticyd, Brit. XI. 60/1 In Britain the term is chiefly 
applicable to the large green grasshopper z/zVz- 

dissima)..^nd to smaller and more obscure species of the 
genera StembothruSy Gomphocerus, and Tettix. 1882 Con.' 
temp. Rev. Aug. 230 The principal breeding grounds of that 
formidable pest, the locust or grass-hopper, known to ento- 
mologists as Calopienus spretus, *386 Besant Childr. 
Gibeon ii. vi, 1 1. 54 These old people hear the voice of the 
grasshopper continually. .They hate the voice of the grass- 
hopper. 

D. fig. As a term of derision or reproach. 

1561 Daus Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) 114 The Pope .. de- 
fending them [errors] by his vngratious Grashoppers that 
eate vp all thynges.^ 1581 J. H addon' s Ansve. Osor. 

28 b, For I accompt it sufficient to pinche that seely abiect 

S ashopper Dalmada now & then in the chase. 1788 Mad. 

Arblay Diary 15 Feb., In two minutes more he will be 
somewhere else, skipping backwards and forwards ; what 
a grasshopper it is ! 

t2. An alleged name for the hare. Obs. 
a 1325 Names Hare in Rel. Ant. I. 133 The grashoppere. 
8 . In a } hanoforte : * Hopper 1 9 . 

1807 Specif. W. Souikimll's Patent No, 3029. 2 The end 
of the grasshopper hath pressed up the connecting rod 7, 
which by its pressure on the tail of the hammer, hath caused 
it to give the stroke. 

4. An artificial bait for fish. 

1867 F. Francis Angling '^\\\, (1880) 298 The gras.shopper, 
so-called,, .though actually an artificial bait, in nowise re- 
sembles a grasshopper. 1889 ‘ John Bickerdyke ' Bk All- 
round Angler ill. 99 The ‘grasshopper’ is cast in likely 
spots and worked with a sink-and-draw motion near the 
bottom. 

5 . attrih. and Comb., as gf'asshopper-Uke adj. ; 
grasslxopper-beam, a form of working-beam in 
Steam-engines, pivoted at one end instead of in 
the centre (hence grasshopper-engine ^ -principle) ; 
grassbopper-laxk »= grasshopper-warbler ; grass- 
liopper-marcli (see quot.) ; grasslioppsr-spar- 
row, a small sparrow of the U. S. of the genus 
Coturniculus, so called from its note; fgrass- 
Ixopper-spring (see quot. 1794); grassEopper- 
waarbler, a small warbler, LocusUUa nsevia^ so 
called from its note. 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech.^ ^Grasshopper-beam. 1888 Loch- 
wood's Diet. Mech. Engin.^ *Grasskopper engine. 1768 G. 
White Selbome xvi. (17891 .15 The *grasshopper-lark began 
his sibilou.s note in my fields last Saturday. 1:827 Hone 
Every-day Bk. II. 514 The. .little grasshopper lark . . runs 
whispering within the hedgerow.^. *768 G. White Selborne 
xix.{i789) 55 This last [sort of willow- wren], .makesasibilous 
*grasshopper-like noise. Brit. Stand. Hcmdbks. Sports 
($• Past. II. iv. 23 The '’’Grasshopper March. Jump along 
the bars backwards and forwards with both arms. The arms 
of course must be bent a little to give the nece.ssary spring, 
1890 W. J. Gordon Foumiry 100 By the side of the winding 
engine is the long row of blowing engines, on '’’grass- 
hopper and other principles. 1883 EncycL Amer. I, 530/1 
The ^grasshopper sparrows {Cotumiculus passerinus, C. 
hefisiowi, C. lecontii). 2794 W. Felton Carnages (1801) 
II. 188 The *grass hopper spring is a peculiarly formed 
spring which fixes under the shaft of a one-horse chaise to 
the axletree. 182a Monthly Mag. Oct., Modern coaches, 
constructed of one piece, and resting on what are called 
grasshopper springs. 1839-43 Yarrell ATzVri Birds 
The '’’Grasshopper Warbler is found within a few miles north 
of London, and also in Surrey. 

Hence ©ra-ssboppering sb.y (tr) living Jm- 
providently like a grasshopper (in quot. aiiribl) ; 
(^) fishing with a ‘grasshopper V bait. Gra-ss- 
boppeirisb a.y somewhat resembling a grasshopper. 

1803 M- G. Lewis Let. 9 Nov. in Mem. T. Moore (1856) 
VllL 46, 1 thought it high time that your grashoppering 
system should be at an end, and that you should begin 
to collect a provision of corn against the winter. 1872 W. S. 
Symonds Rec. Rocks vi. 199 In former days, when ‘grass- 
hoppering ’ was allowed there, I have taken many a basket- 
ful [of grayling] from the gravelly Teme. 1883 *Eha* 
Tribes on my Frontier 80 Long-legged, green, grasshopperish 
animals 

t Grassil, V. Sc. Ohs. Also 6 graisle, grasle. 
[Perh. echoic.] intr. To make a harsh noise; 
to creak, rattle ; also qnasi-lrans., to make a harsh 
noise with (the teeth or tusks), to gnash. 

1313 Douglas Mneis i. ii. 60 Sone eftir this, of men the 
clamour rais, The takles graislis, cabillis can freit and frais. 
Ibid. Ill, X. 17 Gra.ssilland his teth, and rummesand full hie. 
Ibid, vin. iv. 103 Grasling his teith, and byrnand full of ire. 

^a'ssiness. rare.-** [f. Grassy + -ness.] 
The quality or state of being grassy.^ 

2727 Bailey vol. II, GrassinesSf the having or fulness of 
grass, 27SS in Johnson. 

Grassm^ (grci’sii))> Grass sbl^ or 

V. -H-ING.l] 

1. The action of the vb. in various senses, a. 
Spreading out (flax, etc.) on the grass for bleach- 
ing (see Grass 4 a). b. Printing. The taking 
of casual work (see Grass v. 6 b.). 

2780 A. Young Tour Irel. I. 224 Taking out and grassing 
[Flax]. .0, S.O. 2797 — Agric. Suffolk 121 The passing [of 
hemp] requires about five weeks. 2844 Sproule Flax (2846) 
23 Too little watering is given in this country, trusting to the 


grassing afterwards to make up the deficiency. 2873 South- 
ward Diet. Typogr. 44 Many compositors earn agood income 
by grassing. 2888 Jacobi Printers* Voc.^ Grassing^ a com- 
positor taking occasional jobs, or assisting on a newspaper. 

2 . Sc. a. The place for cutting turfs and for 
grazing cattle, b. The privilege of grazing in 
a specified place. 

2337 in xoih Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 388 The 
pasture and grassing of Capney-vaugh. 2630-36 Sir R. 
Gordon Earld. Sutherland (1813) 344 The Ifealing and 
girsing of Aldinalbanagh. Ibid. 351 Sir Robert gave ynto 
J ohn Robsone some lands about Dounrobin, with the girsin 
of Badinlogh. 2632 Rec. Inverness Presbyt. (Scot, Hist. 
Soc., 1896) 25 They went and measured and marched the 
Gleib and grassing thereof as followeth. 2823 Brockett 
N. C, IVords s,v. IVhittle^ An harden sark, a guse grassing, 
and a whittle gait, were all the salary of a clergyman, not 
many years ago, in Cumberland. 

1 The laying on of a first or ground colour; 
the colour itself. Obs. 

2538 Elyot Diet., Sublitio, the grounde colour, wheron 
the colour is layde, in cloth dyed it is callyd grasynge per- 
fyte. 2370 Levins Manip, 136/17 Y“ Grasiug of cloths, 
sublitio. 

Grassless (gra-sles), a. [f. Grass -h 
-LE8S.] Without grass ; devoid of grass. 

1391 Sylvester JSitrifzw i. ii. 574 Then, Fields seem 
grassless, Forests leaf-less all. 1610 Mirr. Mag. iv. Induct. 
44 Nought else vpon the grasselesse ground, but winter’s 
waste Was scene. 1809-20 Coleridge Friend (1863) II. 41 
Upon the yet grassless grave she threw herself down. 2863 
Merivale Rom. Emp. VIII. Ixvi. 218 Bare iimestone rock, 
treeless, grassless, and waterless. 
fOTa’SSman. Sc. 2x1^ north, dial. Ohs. Forms; 
see Grass jAI 

1 . == Cottier I. fSo MSw. 

[c 2150 in Chalmers Caledonia (1807) 1. 720 Be Hurdmannis, 
et Bondis, et Gresmannis.] 1462 Will in Ripon Ck. Acts 100 
Item lego cuilibet husbandman de Nid,xijd. itemeuilibet 
gresman de eadem, vjd. 2521 'J'est. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 234 
Item I will that every house of gresse men wfin the towne 
of Besynby have ij7. a pece. 1607 N, Riding Rec. (1883) 
1. 94 Rich. Taylor, grasseman presented for using the trade 
of a badger. 2663 Spalding Troub. Chas. / (1792) II. 287 
I’here w^ not a lock, key, band, nor window left unbroken 
down daily to the tenants, cottars and grassmen. 2825-80 
jAumsoHiGrass-man. .This word has now fallen into disuse, 
but is still perfectly^ intelligible to elderly people, Aberd., 
who recollect the time when Girseman and Cottar were 
used as quite synonCymous]. 

2 . A man who took charge of the common lands 
of a parish. 

2597 Mem. St. Gileses, Durham (Surtees) 9 Expenses for 
this present yere 2579 beeing gyrsmen John Taylor & Robert 
Hudspethe. 2646 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 192-3 Itt is ordered 
by the 24**® thatt the Grasemen for the yeares 1644 and 1643 
shall make accompt of all receipts and disbursements to the 
new elected Grasemen. 1737 Durham MS. Bk.t Grassmen 
for y« Year. 2846 Brockett A'. C Words (ed. 3), 
officers of great antiquity in the borough of Gateshead, 
whose duty was to look after the herbage or grass. 2893 
in Nortkumbld. Gloss. 

Gra*ss-plat, -plot. [f. Grass sh^ + Plat, 
Plot. In the compound word fflot app. is the 
older form, though the simple plat is found in 
1 61 1 .] A piece of ground covered with turf, some- 
times having ornamental flower-beds upon it. 

a, 2697 C, Leslie Snake in Grass (ed. 2) 333 Upon a 
Grass- Plat before his Window . . I saw some Women, very 
busie with their Bibles, 1727 Hall in Phil. Trans. XXXV. 
309 The Snake being ty’d and pinn’d down to a Grass-plat, 
1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. viii, _Mr. Thornhill .. intended that 
night giving the young ladies a ball by moonlight, on the 
grass plat before our door. lliKZVLrt Eng. Poets iv. 

(2870) 95 Artificial grass-plats [and] gravel- walks. Pall 

Mall Mag.Dtn. 553 A statue in the centre of the grassplat. 

2620 Shaks. TVwf/. IV. i. 73 Here on this grasse-plot, 
in this very place To come, and sport. 1683 Temple Wks. 
(1720) I. 183 Gras.s-Plots bordered with Flowers.^ 2770 
Waring in PhiL Trans. LXI, 370 We have it plentifully. . 
on the grass-plots about this house. 2876 Miss Braddon 
f. Haggard's Z>««. IL 17 The picture of grassplot and 
llower-bed. 

Chrass time. [Cf. Grass sb.'^ 8.] The time 
of year when animals are at grass. 

f 2386 Chaucer Reeve's Prol. 14 Gras tyme is doon, my 
fodder is now forage. 2637 Earl Strafforde Lett. II. 60 
A Place which . . affords Sport to pass over a Grass-time, 
2838 Jas. Grant .F-S. Lond. 302 ‘ Here’s a capital good ’un, 
Sir; three years old next grass-time,^ Sir’, was the recom- 
mendation of his donkey, which was given by a fourth. 

^Misused for greuse-time. (Cf. Grass jAI 5 ‘|[.) 

2390 CoKAiNE Treat. Hunting C iv, You must beware that 
you offer not to hunt the Bucke before the first day of 
Grasse time. 

ClTa*SS-tree. A name given to several Aus- 
tralasian trees. The liliaceous genus Xanthorrhoea % 
Richea drcutophylla and R, pandanifolia of Tas- 
mania ; the Pseudopanax crassifolium of N. Zealand ; 
the cabbage-tree of New Zealand, Cordyline aus^ 
iralis ; the juncaceous plant Kingia australis. 

2802 D. Collins Acc. N. S. Wales II. x$3 A grass tree 
grows here, similar . . to that about Port Jackson. 2852 
Zoologist A, 3383 The curious XanthorrJtoea ha.siilis, or 
grass-tree, with tall spear-like flower-stalks, eight feet high. 
2866 550/2 Grass-tree, Xanthorrhaea; dS&o Richea 

dracophylla, and Kingia australis. 2867 Hochstetter 
New Zealand 132 Here and there, in moist places, arises 
isolated the ‘ grass-tree ’ or * cabbage-tree ’ (Ti of the natives ; 
CordyUne australis). ^ 2878 W. W. ^^\as.n Handhk. Plants 
Tasmania 125 (Morris) Richea pandanifolia, H., Giant 
Grass Tree. 2^ T. Kirk Flora New Zealand 59 It \.Pseu- 
dopanax crasstjolium) is commonly called lancewood by 


the settlers in the North Island, and grass-tree by those in 
the South. 2893 Mrs. C. Praed Outlaw ^ Lawmaker II, 

5 A stony ridge, with weird-looking grass trees, lifting their 
blackened spears. 

Q-rassiiiii(ine, obs. form of Geesum. 

Grass widow* ; [Certainly f. Grass sh^ 4- 
Widow ; cf. the equivalent MLG. graswedewe ( -* 
sense i), Dvi. grasweduwe, grdsenka, I)&. 
grsesenke; b 1 s,q G. strohwittwe (lit. ‘straw-widow’). 
The modern continental Teut words seem to have 
chiefly sense 2 below, but dialect glossaries often 
give sense i as locally current. The etymological 
notion is obscure, but the parallel forms disprove 
the notion that the word is a ‘corruption’ of 
grace-widow. 

It has been suggested that in sense i grass (and G. stroh) 
may have been used with opposition to bed ; cf. the etymo- 
logy of Bastard. Sense 2 may have arisen as an etymolo- 
gizing interpretation of the compound (cf. Grass JtA sjb) after 
It had ceased to he generally understood ; in Eng. it seems 
to have appeared first as Anglo-Indian.] 

1 . An unmarried woman ■who has cohabited with 
one or more men ; a discarded mistress. ? Obs. 

2328 More Dyaloge iii. xiii. 86 b, Tyndall wolde by thys 
waye make saynt Poule to say thus. Take & chese in but 
.such a wydow as hath had but one husbande at onys . . 

I thynke saynt Powle ment not so. For then had wyuys 
ben in his time lytel better than grasse wydowes be now. 
For they be yet as seuerall as a harbours chayre & neuer 
take but one at onys. Reg. Bk. Sloke-by-Nay land, 

Suffolk Jan., The 31 day was buri’d Marie the daughv of 
Elizabeth London graswidow. a 1700 B. E, Diet. Cant. 
Crew S.V., Widows Weeds. A Grass-Widow, one that pre- 
tends to have been Married, but never was, yet has Children. 
2760 Goldsm. Goddess of ISilence Mi&c. Wks. 1837 I. xxvi, 
329, I have made more matches in my time than a grass 
widow. 2783 Grose Did. Vulg. Tong7ie s.y., Widow's 
A grass widow, a discarded mistress. 

2 . A married woman whose husband is absent 
from her. 

1839 Lang Wand. India 4 Grass widows in the hills are 
always writing to their husbands, when you drop in upon 
them. 2863 Englishm. Mag, Aug. 138 The pretty grass- 
widow. . is going because every one else i$ gone. 2884 Lady 
Dufferin Viceregal Life India (1889) 1. i 4 Expectant 
husband.s come out to meet the ‘ ^ass widows ’ who have 
travelled with us. 

Hence <»rass-wi*dow v. inir,, to live as a grass- 
widow. ©rass-wi*dow 5 iood, the condition of a 
grass-widow; vUsotransf, So also Ci-rass- widower, 
[cf. G. strahwittwer, lit, ‘ straw-widower ’], a man 
living apart from his wife. 

1878 Life in the Mffussil II. 200 The Glergyman, .was a 
grass widower, his wife being at home. 2881 w. E. Norris 
Matrimony III. 92 Asking Nina how long her period of 
grass-widowhood was going to last, 1886 N, V. Evening 
Post 22 May (Farmer), All the grass-widowers and un- 
married men. jBZrSat. Reth 30 Apr. 624 The female plant 
. .was brought to Europe before the male, and so, berrykss, 
may be said to have suffered a mass-widowhood of some 
eighty years. ^ 2892 Critic (U. S.) le Mar. 234/1 She and 
her husband lived charmingly — apart, ‘grass-widowing ’ here 
and there. 2894 J. Knight Garrick xvi. 301 Johnson ,, in- 
sisted upon a grass widowhood before they proceeded to an- 
other election. 

Grassy (gra*si), a, [f. Grass sbJ i--jK C£ 
MDu. grasich, Du. grazig, G. grasig.'] 

1 . Covered 'with grass, abounding in grass. 

2323 Douglas Mneis xi. xi. 76 The speir onon..Furth of 
the gresy sward he hes vptane. ^ 2579 Spenser Sheph. CdL 
June 6 The grassye ground with daintye Daysies dight. 
2393 Shaks. Rich. II, III. iii. 50 Goe signifie as much, while 
here we march Ypon me Grassie Carpet of thisPlaine, 2667 
Milton F. L. v. 391 Rais’d of grassie terf Thir Table was. 
2723 Pope Odyss. in. 53s To lead A well-fed bullock from 
the grassy mead. 2820 Scott Ivanhoe i, The sun was set- 
ting upon one of the rich grassy glades of the forest. 2870 
Morris Earthly Par. \\. in. 21 A narrow vale, that lay, 
Grassy and soft betwixt the pine-woods bound. / 

2 . Of or pertaining to grass; consisting of or 
containing grass. 

2697 Dryden FzVg: Past. v. 39 The thirty Cattel, of 
themselves, abstain’d From Water, and their grassy Fare 
disdain’d, x^vj-^x Chambers Cycl. s. v, Graminea, The 
grassy crown, corona graminea, was but rarely conferred; 
and for some signal exploit. 2752 F. Fawkes Descrip. May 
96 As fast as cattle the long summer’s day Had crept the 
grassy sustenance away. 2828 Keats Endym. in. 1027 How 
happy once again in grassy nest 1 2822 Clare Vill. Minstr, 
II. 84 Big drops how the grassy stems. 2846 J. Baxter 
Libr. Praci. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 285 This is a good course if 
the wheat stubble can be depended on to produce grass 
enough to furnish a sufficient dres.singqf ashes, .but if there 
is reason to expect the wheat stubble will not be sufficiently 
grassy [etc.]. 

3. Resembling grass in colour, form, or habit. 

2367 Maflet Gr. Forest 22 b, The Topaze, as Plinie sayth, 

is a Gem of grassie colour. 2396 Gosson Quippes Ifpst. 
Gentlewomen 99 in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 254 The swarthie- 
blacke, the grassie-greene. 2668 Wilkins Real Char. 98 
Hatchet vetch.. being long and slender, of grassy leaves. 
2725 Pope Odyss. xv. 510 Aboard they heave us, mount 
their decks and sweep With level oar along the grassy deep. 
1807 J. E. Smith Phys, Bot. 474 The great genus of Carex 
. . and some other grassy plants, are found here, 2822 Byron 
Ch. Har. 11. liv. llie weariled eye Reposes gladly on as 
smooth a vale As ever Spring yclad in grassy dye. 2849 
Ruskin Sev, Lamps iii. § 27, 83 The sharp, grassy, intricate 
leafage [of the black spruce firj. 

4. Comb, 

vj’jti Goldsm. Des. Vill. 360 The cooling brook, the grassy- 
vested gi*een. 2804 Bewick Brit. Birds (2847) II. 240 On 
whose grassy-margined pools they feed. 
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C3-rasyar* -er, obs. forms of Geazieh. 

Grat, obs. form of GBiiAT'a, ; obs, pa. t. of 
Geeet 

Grate sb}- Also 6 gratt©, [app. a. 

l? iised in monastic Latin for a lattice), 
ad. It. grata grate, gridiron, hurdle, alteration of 
grate i ~h. cratem, crdtis hurdle. (Godef. has one 
example of OF, grate with the sense ^hurdle’, 
which may be from monastic Latin.}] 

1. A framework of bars or laths, parallel to or 
crossing each other, fixed in a door, window, or 
other opening, to permit communication while pre- 
venting ingress. Now somewhat ; cfiGEATiNO 
vbt. sb.’t 

£1440 Promp, Pmrv. dajf'z Grate, or trelys wyWdowe .. 
cdmellus, ; 15Z3 [see sense 'g], , 1530 Palsgr. ' 227^1 Grate of a 
wiiidowe, irelis defer, 1535 Covebdaus 2 K'ingsu aOchosias 
fell thorow y> grate in his chamber at Samaria. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. I. viii. 36 But in the same [dooreJ a little grate was pight, 
Through which he sent his voyce. x6oa Mkumovt Antonio's 
Rev. n. ui. Wks. 1856 L 99 Antonio kisseth Mellida’s hand : 
then Mellida goes from the grate. 1^7 A. Lovell tr. Thet^e^ 
mPs Trav. h 3:90 At present there is no more but a Window 
with a Grate. 1697 Congreve Maurmng Bride i. i, While 
his jailor slept, 1 tJirough the grate Have softly whispered 
and inquired his health. 1716 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. te 
Lady i Oct., The young Count of Salmes came to the 
grate.. and the Abbess gave him her hand to kiss. 1778 
Foote Calais ii, Wks. 1799 II. 354 The father and 
mother of that amiable child are now at the grate. 1805 
Scott Last Minst r. i. Introd. ii, The embattled portal-arch 
he pass’d, Whose ponderous grate and massy bar Had oft 
rolPd back the tide of war. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, III. 

I. V,. The grate which led to our quarter o^pened anew. 

2. A similar framework (or, sometimes, a per- 
forated plate) for other purposes, esp. for closing 
an orifice without intercepting the passage of fiuids; 
rarely,^ f a gridiron. 

^ z4X2-ao Lydg. Ckran, Tray 11. xi, Voydyng fylthes lowe 
into the grounde 'I’horough grates made of yron perced 
round. 1718 Steele Fhk Foal 168 Great advantage is 
effected by large grates at the head and stern . .of the vessel. 
1750 [see grnh-iron in 10 below]. ^55 Johnson, GrUlt to 
broil on a grate or gridiron. J8a3 T. Cosmett P'ootman's 
Directory 62 If the spout of the tea-pot gets furred up, have 

a. small piece of wire or wood to push up and down it, but 
be careful not to break tlte grate of it in so doing. 

ts. The railing round a monument, building, etc. 

a 1400 Stacyms of Rome 603 in Pot. Ret, 4- L. Poems 136 
A-lK>wte that stoone a grate there is of Ime, 7519 in Glass- 
cock Rec, St. Michael's (1882) 36 Item jod to Rase Thomas 
fordygyng of the hoUs for the grate iiijcf. Ibid.^ Item to 
Jardefeld for tymber for the chirche grate. . Item to Hothe 
the Carponter for makyag of the tymber werke at the .south 
gate and grate of the chirche yerd. o!z6^ Habington 
in jPm*. Wore. Hist.Soc. ii, 223 Tbe grate of iron inclo.singe 
the tornbe. jtSya O. Shipley Glass, EccL Terms^ Grade, 
an ornamental iron screen around a monument. 

4. A frame of metal bars for holding the fuel in 
a fireplace or furnace- Hence, the fireplace itself. 

1605 Timme Quersit. itr. xpi A grate shall be layed, 
■wherein the coales of fire must fie. 1608 A. Wiixet Hexapia 
in Exod, 614 The wood was laid in order vpon that grate, 
and so burned, which grate was all of brasse. x6ii Bible 
Exod, xxviL 4. 17x3 Steele Sptet, No. 308 1* 2 An old- 
fashioned Grate consumes Coals, but gives no Heat, 1779 
Boswell in lAfe fohfison 10 Oct., Why, Sir, do people play 
this trick which I observe now, when 1 look at your grate, 
putting the shovel against it to make the fire bum? 1800 
tr. Lagranzds Ckem. L gy You must make it pass through 
the grate of the furnacs;. 1848 Dickens Dmnbey ri, Throw 
those shoes under the grate. 1873 J. Smith Tempertmee 
Reform, iii. 96 The cold and cheerless grate. 

1 5. tram/, a. (See quot.) Cf. Grating vbl. sb. 3. 

b. Applied to the chequers on the door-post of 
a tavern. Obs. 

Hayixicke tr. Lomazzds Trade ArieSf etc. IL v. 
XXIV. 217 The third part is wrought with a Orate [mtirg. 
Whidi js an instrument made with crossing of lines], or 
insteede thereof with a glasse set betweene the eie of the 
Famter, and the thing seene. ife* Massinger & Dekker 
Virgin Martyr wr. ui, I see then a tavern and a bawdy- 
house have feces much alike; the one hath red grates next 
the door, the other hath peeping-holes within doors. 

6. Mining. A screea used when stamping ores, 

1776 W, Pryce Min, Cormth. Expl. Terms, Grate, an iron 
plate punched full of small holes; which belongs to the 
stamping mill, and sizes the stampt Ore. 1839 Urk Diet 
Arts 749 The grate .. is a grid composed of square bars of 
iron . . placed horizontally, and pai^lelly to e^ other, an 
inch apart. 2875 lire’s Diet Arts (ed. 7) IL 736 Crate, 
metal plate pierced with small holes; it is fi.xed in front of 
the stamps in which ore is pounded, and through tlie holes 
the finely divided matter makes its escape. 1S81 Raymond 
JMmmg Gloss., Grate.. Stt: Screen (as applied to stamps), 
f 7. A barred place of confinement for animals, 
also, a prison or cage for human beings. Obs. 

1552 in Glassjcock Rec. St MickaePs (1882) 93 Of the 
Mayor and burges for the gaol called the grate ng a*” xij^ 
1598 Shaks. Merry iV. u. ii 8 Else you had look’d through 
die grate, like a Geminy of Baboones. x 6 o^ Knolles Mist 
Tarjis i 1638) 220 Shut vp in an yron cage made like a grate, 
in such sort as that he might on euery .side be seen. x6xo 
Healey St A-ug. Citie of God xu. xxvi. (1620) 443 These 
gods . . are but the forgers of our prisons , . our iaylors, locking 
vs in those dolorous grates and wretched fetters. x6x3 
PuRCHAS Pilgrimage iv. v. 365 lions and Leopards in 
grates were carried before him. 1652 Benlowes Theopk, 
xiii. Ixxxiii. 247 The folded flocks are pent In hurdled 
Gmtea. *7*^ Johnson Rmmlm v, He was now impatient 
w an cAgte m a grate. 1777 Howard Prisons £^g. <1780) 
287 Every debtor that Iks ia dm a»m»£ia gmM. i 
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f 8. One of the spaces between the bars of a 
grating. Obs. rart. 

1523 Ln. Berners Froiss. I, xxxix. 53 He Caused to be 
made without the towne, a barrers ouerthwart ihestrete lyke 
a grate, nat pa.st half a fote wyde euery grate. 1649 G. 
Daniel Trmarch., Rich. //, ccl. As were hb Cage too 
straite; Like wilder Birds, soe pent, proili^ till he find 
A hole, by Chance, or any wider Grate, 

9. allrib. and Cmib.,s^ grate-bar^ -work', graie- 
fashion, -wise advs. ; grate-area = grate-surface ; 
t grate-iron, (a) = GEiDiKOJf ; {b) see quot. 1750 ; 
grate-room, in some furnaces, a chamber with a 
grate beneath it; grate-shavings, shavings of 
wood or curled strips of paper for filling fireplaces 
in summer; grate-snrface, the area in square feet 
covered by the fire-bars of a furnace or boiler. 

x888 LocMmod^s Diet Mech. Engin., s.v. ^Grate Area. 
1896 Daily News 20 Apr. 5/2 In a Yarrow boiler. . the total 
grate area is forty and a quarter square feet. 1833 Edin. 
Rev. LVL 124 The *gnate-bar.s which support ttie fuel. 
1859 Torriano, Bmtmcello..&.itexidxn paste bak't in moulds, 
and *grate-lashion contrived. iS74 Hellowes Gueuara’s 
Fam. Ep, (1577) 178 The *grateyron of S. Laurence, x^yy 
tr. BuUingePs Decouies (1592) 315 In his time was Saint 
Laurence.. broiled vpon a grate yron. 1750 Blanckley 
Niiv, Expos., Grate-irons are to loosen the Mud and Stillage 
of the Docks, which lodge in the Grates of the Drains. 1883 
Chance in Powell Frinc, Glassmiahing xii These *grate- 
rooms ai*e sunk several feet lielow the level of the bed of the 
furnace. xBgg Longman's Mag. Aug. 331 Statia gazed at 
the fireplace, decorated with what are known as *grate- 
shavings and silver paper. 1854 Eonalds & Richardson 
Chem. Techml. (ed. 2) I. 255 The usual dimensions . . are 
1 square foot of *grate surface for a consumption of 20 lbs. 
of coal per hour- 1613 Pukchas Pilgrimage ix. v. 844 A 
grediron . . with billets laid thereon, and other stickes on 
them *grate-wise. X736 Ainsworth Lot. Diet, Trmiseuna, 

. .any *grate-work, a lattice before a window. 

tlSrate, Obs. [f. Gkatew.I-J =» G rates L 

X4.- P'oe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 596/8 Micatorinm, a grate. 
Ibid. 609/44 Scalprum, a grate, or a shaue. 147a Durham 
Acet Rolls (Surtees) I. 246 Item j grate pro zinzebr’. 1530 
Palsgr, 227/1 Gratefor hmMei,grngevrapayn. 1609 W. M. 
Man in Moone (Percy Soc.) j 8 When you lie like a nut- 
megge in a grate. 1674 Ray Collect. Words, Pre par. Tin 
121 An iron-plate perforated with small holes like a grate, 
t Gxabte> Obs. rare* [a. Flcm. *«Du, 
groat, G. grot.] The backbone of a fish. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 7 Ye ete the good plays 
albae and gaf hym nomore tlian the grate or bones, 

t Grate, Obs.rare-^^. [f. Grate S 7.IJ Col- 
lision (of weapons), Cf. Geate 6, 

1460 Lyheaus Disc. (Kaluza) 1675 He smitte his schaft in 
grate. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxiv. xx. Ye shall not 
nede to feare The stroke of swerde or yet the grate of spere. 

t Grate, «• Obs. Alsofigret. l&d.L. gj'dt-us 
with the same meanings ; according to Brugmann =« 
Skr. giirtd welcome :-0 Aryan gfto-, from the same 
root as Gr. yepas reward. Cf. F. grate (Cotgr.).] 

1. Pleasing, agreeable, acceptable. 

1523 Q. Margaret k» St Papers Hen. VHP, IV. 56 For 
it void be ryght gret to me, gyf I myght do it. 1543 Becon 
Nosegay Cjb, Nothynge can be gyuen to vs more grate, 
acceptable & pieasaunt than this your gyfte nowe promised. 
X596 Dalrymple tr, Leslie’s Hist Scot t. 130 Quhen the 
name of king was maist grate and thankful to tharae al. 
*665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. {x6yy) 31 1 Coho or Coffee., 
however ingrate or insapoiy it seems at first, it becomes 
grate and delicious enough by custom. 

2. Thankful, grateful. 

1565 Coorer Thesaurus, Grmiut . . That remembreth or 
recompenseth a good tame : gyrate : thankefuL 1567 R, 
Mulcaster Foriescue*s De Laud. Leg. (1572) 107 b. He 
that is once made free, be he grate or ingrate, is ad- 
judged to enjoy his Freedome sulk 1573 Davidson in 
Satir. Poems Reform. xL Ded. L 277 As .. I wald let my 
gude will and grate mynd..appeir towardis row. 2596 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. in. 190 He laoouris how 
to find the way to mak sum significatione of his grate mynd, 
for the benefites. .quilkes adTortyroes frome the King of 
Scottis he had receuit. 

Hence f Gra'tely adv. 

T533 Boner in St Papers Hen. VITI, XI. 410 His 
Majestie toke all the same very grately and acceptablie. 
Gcate 27.1 [a. OF. groUe-r (mod.F. 

grailer)=^^s.., Sp. gratar, It grtHtars ; Com. Rom. 
ad. Teut. *b^atl$Jan { 0 ^ 0 . ohrm^n, mod.Ger. 
kraizen to scratch, Sw. kroHa, Da. kraite to rake).] 
t L trans. To scrape, file, abrade ; to rub harshly, 
scarify, excoriate. Obs* 

14. . Vm;. in Wr.-Wfikkor 61^3 Sooeri/omo, to grate. ts *4 
Barclay Cyt. <]• Uplondyskm. (Percy Soc.) p. li, Alie the night 
longe shall he his sides grate. 1593 N ashk Christ's T. f 6 a, 
Some of them haue grated and sawed theyr smooth tender 
skittae% with hayre shirts, xggy A. M. tr. Guilkmeetu's 
Fr. Ckirmg. 33 b/2 We muste then grate the bone with 
a peculiare il^spatorye. *398 FLoaiOi Grutm^ai^, to 
s^ue as carriers leather, to gprato. Be. Hall Cases 
CoHSc. {1650) 105 Why may he ncHt unrivet, or grate an iron 
wherewith be is fetteied? Fuller PtsgoM iii. xii. 343 
The ed^ ed the Cross grating his late whip-furrowed haot. 
5 b66o F» Brooke tr. Le Biamfs Treeo. 333 * 1 % sharp and 
grates the throat of those that are not asm to it 

b. with complement: To wear away, i$ 
nothing, etc. by abrasion. Chiefly fig. arch. 

*SSS W. Wateiman Fmrdle Fadem i. id, GJb, They 
gather a kywle of .great sheBe fyss^ whose shdlw they 
mto open with stone*. *60* ICavston Ant 4 - Mel m. 
Wks. 1836 L 36 Thoii wouldst even grate away thy souie to 
dost. 5^06 Shass. TH 4 Cr. m. S. 19s When . . mightie 
States chiuwdEerksse «« giated To dustk notitingj. xSgp 


Tennyson Vivien 621 Who .. Read but one book, and ever 
reading grew So grated down and filed away with tliouglit. 

2. In culinary and pharmaceutical use: To reduce 
to small particles by rasping or rubbing against a 
rough or indented surface ; to pulverize liy means- 
of a grater. Often with fref. : To grate and allow 
the powder to fall in, into, over something. 7b 
p'dle off’, to grind down. 

cz^zo Liber Cocorum (1862) 40 Take raw'e these anone 
And grate hit in disslies mony on. c 1430 Two Ciwkery-hks. 
1, 6 |?aniie grate fayre brede and cast het'*to. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv.myfz Grate . .frictico. 1530 Palsgr. 574/1, 

I ^grate breed or spyce, x^yZ hx’x^ D omens m. xlvii. 384 
Like vertue hath the roote if it be scrapte or grated very 
small, 16x2 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 35S Take 
Bayberries dry them . , then powder thena, or for a need 
pate them. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 458 Artichoakes will bee 
lesse prickly, and more tender, if the Seeds haue their Tops 
dulled or grated off ^ vpon a Stone. X732 Phil Trans. 
XXXVII. 432 His Tongue [was] dry enough to grate a 
Nutmeg. 1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Househpr. {xyyZ) 173 
Take the inside of a penny loaf, grate it fine. 1853 Soyek 
Pattiropk. 92 The Indians grate this root [gingerj in their 
broth or ragofit. 1871 Napkeys Prev. 4 Cure Dis. ii, L 
4PS A little nutmeg grated over the surface, 
t b. Jig. To examine rigorously. Obs, 

? 1538 Latimer Let. ia Croimmll in Remmns (1845) 40S 
After .such prt, much grating of him, and yet finding no 
other tiling in him, we [etc.]. 

3. fig. To affect painfully, as if by abrasion ; to 
fret, harass, irritate. Now rare. 

XSS 5 Eden Decades 96 It grated the bowels of siiche as 
harde hym. x^x Sfenser M. Hubberd 1334 Grinding his 
teeth, and grating his great heart. 1603 Shak.s. Ham. m. 
i. 3 Grating .so harshly all his dayes of quiet With turbulent 
and dangerous Lunacy. ^ 1613 i*‘. Robarts Revenue Gospel 
136 What they doe now h to grate and oppresse the poore 
minister. 1653 Fuller Ck. Hist lu. ii. § 3 Others .. could 
not endure to be so .. frequently grated with the .shame of 
the sin they had committed. 1665 J. Webb St one- H eng 
{1725} xio Untruths, .wherewith at present he grateth your 
Kars. 174X Blackstone LaxvyeFs Farew. to Muse 52 Witlt 
sounds uncouth, and accents dry, That grate the soul of 
harmony. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8ix) VII. 380 The 
matter begins to grate me most confound^ly, 1826 J. 
Wilson Nod, Ambr. Wks. 1855 I, 63 This outrageous 
merriment grates my spirits. x^a H. H. Furness 
'Tempest 21 Such a mere bare iteration grates me as some- 
what un-Shakespearian. 

fb. inlr, ii)X rejl. To be affected unpleasantly, 
fret. Obs. 

I5SS Eden Decades 7 He shall feele his bowelles grate 
with a certen horroure. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. i. 19 1 hat 
when he hetird, in great petplexitie iiis gau did grate foe 
griefe and high disdaine. 

4. inlr. Jo grale m or upon : f a. To oppress 
or harass with exactions or importunities ; to make 
burdensome demands upon. Obs. 

t$3pt St Papers Hen. Vill, II. 759 His Graces Counsaile 
here. . verelie hath so sore gratid uppon my Htle .substaunce 
that I Imd, that [etc.]. x*;44 Privy Coimc. ibid. IX. 578 
His Highnes thought Him a Prince of so grete and. 
noble a courage, that He wold not grate any further upon 
Him, until [etej. 15^ Shaks. Merry IV. 11. u. 6, I haue 
grated vpon my good friends for three Repreeues for you. 
i6xx SrF-E» Hist Gt Brit. ix. viii. {i6p) 580 His Prelates 

f reedily grating on him to etnpouerish his meanes. 16x9 
'LETCHER M. Thomas i. ii, I know your Nature's sweet 
enough, and tender, Not grated on, nor curb’d. 1633 Bp, 
Hall Hard 'Texts, N. T. 75 Do not grate on the subject in 
exacting more tribute., than the law hath appointed for you. 
a x6s6 Hales Gold. Rem. (x6y3) 005 God , . permitted not the 
Jews to grate too much upon^ the bordering Nations. X7c^ 
Hickeringill Priest-cr. 11. iii. 33 I’he Law . . prohibiting 
Marriages . , Contributes accidently . . to fill the Register’s 
Purses,. . and grates hard upon the People, especially the 
Poor. 

b. To have an irritating effect on or upon. 

163s R. Bolton Com/. Affi, Consc. iv. 21 Of all other 
passions of the Soule, sadne,Hse and griefe grates most upon 
the vital spirim. 1677 Gov. Venice 48 These sort of rellec- 
tions. .grate upon their Equality. X744 Swift Serm, Mut. 
Subj. to Although this Doctrine of subjecting ourselves to 
one another may seem to grate upon the Pride and Vanity 
of Mankind,, .yet [etc.]. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist (1876) 
n. viii. 87 All mention, therefore, of calling parliament 
grated on nis ear. 1847 Dlsraeli 'Tancred ir, xvi, She never 
grated for an instant on his high ideal. 1878 (^ko. Eliot 
Coll. Break/. P. 339 Your itch to choose What grates upois 
thC'Saise. 

t c. To offend against, be derogatory to. Obs. 
Glanvill Ess. Philos. 4 Reiig, Ep. Ded. a, Being 
cautious to abstain from all expressions, that grate on the 
Hoiaour erf God, as you are free irow any that can give just 
offence unto man. 

f 5. Iram. (Cf. 4 a.) To obtain by oppression or 
importnnity, Obs. 

1540 Hen. Vm in .St Papers Hen. VIU, VIII. 410 Ye 
shal not . . entre any further with him in the twoo poyntes, 
wherby he grate laareof youe, wherby to chalenge the same. 
i;54X Hen. VIII ibid. 644 I'hey seame_^., to grate a further 
pryvileage by a graunte of our progenitour King Edwarde 
the Thirde, thenne before was alledged, 1542 Paget ibid. 
IX. 51 For great store of money they have iaot,,,aad [hej 
hath alredy grated as much as He c»a gdL 
t6. a. trans. To make (a weapon) strike or 
*bite^ b. inir. Of a weapon : To strike or bite. 
Const, m. Obs. 

*4*3H»o Lydg. Ckmm. Troy m. xxii, On Meoeste^Jbe gaa 
his s^re grate, x^ Ld, Bk«m»rs Froiss. II. dxviil 190 b, 
Thotr spores grated imt, if they had, by moost lykelhod they 
had fcafen hurte. 3330 Palsok, 574/t, I grate, as a weapen 
dothe upon Ewncssasorany sharpethynge and harde upon a 
W} 4 kii&r,jkamm!, ee *633 Awsxw Mma, (1635) ass Whence 
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comes It, that Bullets or Arrowes often grate on us, and yet ' 
hurt us not? ^1700 Bctilad Geo* Ba.TH%mU 152 Ere I 
would want, were I a man . . On father, friends and all iny 
kin I would my talons grate. 

7. trans. a. To rub harshly together, * grind ' 
(the teeth), b. Of a thing : To rub against (another 
thing) harshly, producing a jarring sound. 

155s Eden Decades 20 Fmtinge and gratinge his teethe as 
it liad bin a lyon of Libia, 1590 Sjpenser F* Q. 11. vii. 34 
Thereat the feend his gnashing teeth did grate. 1593 Shaks. 
Liter. 306 The thi'eshold grates the doore tohaue him heard. 
1604 T. M. Black Bk. in MiddleUFs IVks. (Bullen) VIII. S 
They gmie with their Irard naily soles The stones in Fleet* 
street. 1607 Topsell F&ur-f. Beasts (1638) 540 'i'hen cham- 
peth he with his mouth, graleth and gnasheth his teeth one 
against another. 1633 T. James 15 The. .corners of the 
Ice did grate vs with that violence, as I . . thought it would 
haue grated the planke.s from the Ship.s .sides. x8ai ICKAn s 
LatJtia I. 224 His galley now Grated the quay-stones. 1834 
M EDWIN Angler in Wales 1 . 57 When it [the dingy] grates 
the sand. 

8. intr. To rub a^inst witli a barsh, grinding 
noise ; to move creaklngly ; to sound harshly. 

x396 Siiaks. \ Hen. /K, ni. 1. 132, I had rather heare a . . 
dry Wheele grate on the Axle-tree. X597 Hooker Bed. 
Pol. V. xxxvi. § 4 We are not so nice as to cast away a sharp 
Icnife because the edge^ of it may sometimes grate. 1637 
idiivscrei Lyci das 124 Their lean and flashy songs Grate 
on their ‘•crannel pipes of wretched straw. 1739 Adam; 
Smith Mor. Sent* vi. iii. i. 493 The vile rust, which makes 
them fwheel.H] jarr and grate upon one another. 1794 
Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Vdotpho xxvi, The great doors of 
the hallj which grate so heavily. 1797 — Itaimn xii, A key 

f rated m the lock. 1814 Byron Corsair i. iv, Till grates 
er keel upon tlie shallow sand. 1853 King.si.ey Hypatia 
xxii. 275 At last his cell-door grated on its hinges. 1864 
Tennyson En. Ard. 773 Turning softly like a thief, Lest 
the har.sh shingle should grate underfoot. 

b. If'ans. In poetical nonce-uses: To produce 
(discordant sound) byjairing movement; to pro- 
claim by a grating cry. 

1667 Milton L. 11. 881 Th’ infernal dores..on thir 
hinges grate Harsh Thunder. I2^7 Tennyson Priue. iv. 
107 Marsh-divers . . Shall croak thee sister, or the meadow- 
crake Grate her harsh kindred in the gi-ass. 

t 9. intr* To * harp ^ or dwell querulously upon 
a subject. Ohs. 

1542 Paget in Si. Papers Hen. PL I /, VIIL 686 It pleased 
Him to devise with me of the manage now in treaty for Your 
Majesties doughter, albeit He did grate suruwhat at tlie 
furst upon this terme, bastarde. 156a J. Heywood Ptw, ^ 
Kpigr. (1867) 109 Cha so grated on the new, cha forgot 
iholde. 1567 THail Trea.s. 18 Gredy-gutte niaketh 
them continually to grate On the mock of this world, which 
he thinketh permanent. iS73 Cl* Harvey Leiierdtk. (Cam- 
den) 48 Here wuld be matter gud pknti, both for them to 
grate uppon and to brute abmad in the town. x6as W. 
Pemblb ymtif. (1629) 197 Who are very ready, when 
it fits their humour, to grate sore vpon the b^e words, and 
letter of a text. 1698 F. B. Modest Censure 17 Mr. Boyle 
..grates on the Doctor’s breeding. 

Grate [f- Geate 

tl. irms* To confine within ^ grates ’ or bars. 
1528 More Dyaloge i. xiv. 18 b/2 Aftere she was gratid 
within iren grates awue in the rood loft where it was by- 
leued that she lined without any mete or drynke only by 
angels fode, 

2. To fit or furnish with a grate or grating. 

1547 Boordb Introd. Knowl, xxxix. (1870) 220^ The 
•sepulcre is grated rounde aboute wyth yrone. 1377 Googe 
Heresbach's Hnsb. iv. (1386) 172 b, Be .sure that you have 
them well grated, that the Fish can by no meanes passe 
through. 1629 Massinger Picture iv. ii, The windows 
grated with iron 1 *644 Evelyn Diary 12 Kov., A well . . 
grated over with iron. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W.* xxv. One 
large apartment, strongly gmted, 1776 G. Semple Budding 
in Water 106 You are to grate the Bottom with two Courses 
of six Inch Plank, crossing one another- 1821 Byron 
Sardan. ii, i, 419 The gales That grate the palace, which is 
now our prison. 

1 3. To put on a grate or grid. Obs. rare'^^. 
xS<^ Florio, Gratellare, to grate, to broyle vpon a grid- 
iron. 

Grate, variant of Grote v. Obs,, to weep. 
Grated (gr/‘*ted),///. a.^ [f. Grate + -edI.] 
In senses of the vb. a. Pulverized with a grater. 

C1430 Two Cookeiy-hks. 14 Caste )?er-to gratyd bred®. 
1398 Epulario Dij, Straw them ouerwith grated Cheese. 
1747 Mrs. Glasse Cooleery ix. 90 Add some grated bread. 
187a C. W. Heaton EJeper. C^m. iv. iii. 312 The liquid 
pressed out from the grated potatoes. 

b. Of the teeth : Rubbed harshly together. 

1590 Spenser F, Q. il v. 14 [He] . .gan to grind His grated 
teeth for great disdeigne. 
t O. Scarified. Obs. 

^1699 J. Beaumont Psyche xxiii. cxll, And yet thy grated 
Throat is not so dry, As are thy now exhausted Eyes. 

Grated (gr<? *ted), fpL aP [L Grate and 
^.2.f-ED'-^.] Having a grate or grating, latticed. 

1786 S. Henley tr. Beckpxrd's Vatitek {1868) 113 A vast 
cataract, visible in part through the grated portals. r792 
Burke Code Wks. IX- 283 Grated port-holes between 
(the decks. 1840 Dickens Barn* Risdge Ixxiii, The grated 
window. 1876 Farrar Marlb. Serm. vi. 57 Through the 
.grated lattice he saw the wild-ej-ed charioteers. 

Grateful (gr(?‘*tfiil), a. Also 6 greate full, 
6-8 grateful!, 7 St* grytfull. [f. Grate a. + -fcl 
( q.v* with regard to the unusual formation),] 

1. Pleasing to the mind or the senses, agreeable, 
acceptable, welcome. Now only of things. 

1353 Brende Q. Curtius v. 72 Hys comming was ve^ weate 
Jfufi vnto the kynge. 1609 Heywood Brit. Troy ix. ii, Chast, 
— nothing better; wanton,— tjothing worse, The gratefulst 


Blessing, or the greatest Curse. B. H ARBrs Parka? s 

Iron Age (ed. a) 99 Nor ever had the Catholicks a more 

f ratefull Victorie. 1670 G. H. tr. Hist. Cardinals ii. 11. *46 
le is sofar from being hateful, he is exceedingly grateful to 
the people of Rome, 1694 Salmon Bate's Dhpeus. i. {1713I 
468/1 It is given . .dissolved in some grateful Vehicle. 

Pope Odyss* iv. 542 la grateful sleep. 1761 Churchill Eight 
Poems I, 81 Then in Oblivion's grateful cup 1 drown The 
galling sneer. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (*776) VII. 367 
Fishermen are careful to provide themselves with these in- 
sects, as the most grateful bait. 1814 Scott JWaz>. viii, En- 
joying the grateful and cooling shade. x866 Dk. Argyll 
Eeigu Law li. (ed- 4) 55 This is a doctrine . . grateful to scien- 
tific men who are afraid of being thought hostile to Religion. : 
2 . Of persons, their actions and attributes : Feel- j 
ing grati i ud e ; actuated by or manifesting gratitude ; ^ 
thankful. 

1332 Dk. Northumbld. Let* 7 Dec. in Tytler Mdiv. VI, II. 
148, 1 love not to liavc to do with men which be neither grate- 
ful nor pieasabie. 1352 Bk. Com, Prayer, Communion, The 
humble and grateful! acknowledgeynge of the benefites of 
Christe, i6ox Shaks. A lls Well 11. j. 132 , 1 cannot giue thee 
lesse to be caVd gratefull. i6ox Eociracts Aberd, Beg. (1848) 
II, 219 Ane gry’^^tfull rememberance. 1667 Milton P. L* xi. 864 
With uplifted hands, and eyes devout. Grateful to Heay’n. 
1696 Tate & Brady /'x. c. 3 Your grateful Hearts and Voices 
niise. 1738 Wesley * How happy they, O King of Kings* 

V, Our Hearts we’ll on his Altars lay, A grateful Sacrifice, 
1734 Richardson Grandtson IV. xxii. 166 You oppress rne, 
Sir, by your goodness ! I cannot speak my grateful sensibili- 
ties, 1826 Disraeli Fw. Grey vi. i, Hailed by tbe grateful 
laudits of all present. 2831 Lytton Godolphiu 7 Heaven 
nows what either you or 1 have to be grateful for* 1841 
W. Spalding Italy It. Isl* II. 326 Gazing up at the 
Saviour in the first return of consciousness, amazed, grateful, 
and adoring. 1873 Miss Broughton Nancy I. 277 We 
always have a longer, gratefuiler grace than usual, on 
Sundays. 

absoL 1876 Mozlky Unw. Scrm. ix. 192 Everything 
from the grateful soothes — their looks, their words. 

b. Of land : Responsive to the labour bestowed 
on it, fertile. 

183a Lander^ Adv. Niger III. xvfi. 47 Afterwards, .the 
soil was more rich and grateful, and the country more varied. 

Gratefully (gr^^-tfuli), udit* [£ Grateful a* 
+ -LY21.] In a gi-ateful manner; so as to give 
pleasure ; with gratitude ; thankfully. 

1548^ Elyot Diet, Crate, kyndely, thankefully, gratefully, 
1383 T. Washington tr. Nickolay's PPy. i. vi. s^’he king 
lent him one of his gallies & did further gratefully furnish 
him of tallowe and other thinges. 1397 A. M. Xr.GuillemtmIs 
Fr. Chimrg, *v, I intreate all men to receave gratefully 
this my laboure. 2635-56 Cowley Davideis 1. 782 'Twas 
God himself that here tun’d every Toung ; And gratefully 
of him alone they .sung. « 1688 Cudworth ImmuL Mor. 
(1732 ) 183 Finding something akin to its self in those Har- 
monious Airs, some Foot-steps and Resemblances of it self 
gratefully closing with them. 1741 Watts Impron. Mind 
1. XY. ( 1868) 135 This sort of study detains the mind by the 
perpetualoccuitTeaceand expectation of something new, and 
that which may gratefully strike the imagination. ^ i7fe V. 
Knox Ess, xx-xviii. I, 174 Science grateMly attributes to 
the same squroe a library and observatory. *833 Sm R. 
Grant in Bickersteth Chr, Psalmody 16 O gratefuliy sing 
His pow’r and his love. x86o T^xcvi'm^ Ufwomm.^ Trwo. 
xvi, I am gratefully particular in this reference to him. 

Gi?ate£b.liiess (gitfi-tlulafe). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS, j The quality of being grateful (see the adj.). 

1581 Sidney ApoL Poetrie (Arb.) 47 The humane con- 
sideration of vertuous gratefulness. 1600 Abp. Abbot Exp* 
fonak 427 Where he powreth foorth most benefits, he ex- 
pecteth most gmtefuinesse* x&xy-jj Feltham Resoloes 11* 
Ixtx. 305 The gratefulness of his wit and parts. 1688 Norris 
Timory Love n, ii. 86 The particular gratefulne^ of one Or 
two particular strings. 1764 Harmer Observ* xxvui. iv, 
196 Sweet wine, such as was used in TOyaJ palaces for its 
gratefulness.^ 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Amicits Redm., 
Dolefully traifing a length of reluctant gratefulness. *838 
T. Martinkau Stud. Chr* 18 The gratefulness with which 
he accepted from the government the promise of a grant, 
1884 Manck. Mxoem* 13 Nov. 8/5 The gratefulness of this 
provision [of ice cream] may be estimated when it is remem- 
bered that, .tlie thermometer ranged from 95° to loo"^ in the 
shade. 

t Gra'teleSS, Ohs* rc^-t. [f. Grate a. + 
-LESS (on the analogy p'dteful')*\ Ungrateful, 
thankless. 

31577 Kendall Flonvers of Epigr. 24 Lest she thee call 
churle gratelesse and vnkinde. 159^ Carew Tasso (1881) 
19 Nor Eurard, nor Gernier, must ^ip my mind. To passe 
in gratelesse silence more then lotE 

Grateless (gr^^-tles), af [i Grate + 
-LESS.] Without a grate, having no grate. 

x8o8 T. Barlow C&lumb* vl 34 What grateless dun^ons 
groan beneath the ground I 1^6 M. M. Grant SuH-idaid 
IV, The chimney was open and grateless. 

f Grateolent, a. Obs. rartsr^. [ f. L. grate, adv. 
of gr&tus pleasant 4- oknLem, pres. pple. of olere to 
smell {M-tdc graveolcHi),'] ‘ Well savouring, smell- 
ing pleasantly’ (Blaunt 1656). 

Grater^ (gr^toi). Also 4 -our, 5 -ere. £a. 
OF. grateor, graitiur (13th o. in Godef*, of a 
person), f. grater to Gbatb 
In sense i possibly <in spite of the form) a. OF. *graioir 
{mod.'S. graiioir, first in Cotgpr* 1611) caf ^groMre (found 
only in i6th €.).i 

1 . An instrument with a rough indented surface 
used for grating or rasping ; esp* a kitchen utensil, 
having a rasping sur&ce formed by punching holes 
which raise protuberances, and med for grating 
ginger, nutmegs, etc. 

1390-x Earl Derby's Exped. (Camden) 24 Pro j gratour. 
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..muche like vnto dogges, with mouthes roughe like a 
grater. 1577 Frampton foyful News^ixi* (ijwS) 103 They 
..grate it in certeyne Graters, which are made of Needles. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos* i. g The Common Fl^y : her eyes 
are most neatly dimpled with innumerable little cavities 
like a small grater or thimble. Z741 Compl. Fam.-Pzece i. 
ii. 154 Take raw Carrots and scrape them clean, grate 
them with a Grater. *824 Southey Bk. of Ck. (1:841) 183 
I’hey bound chains round the body, which eat into the 
flcsli ; or fastened graters upon the_ breast and bade, 1872 
C. VV. VLkkto^ Exper. Ckem. TV. iiL 311 Rasp some pota- 
toes on a grater. 1875 Knight Diet. Meek., Grater iBook- 
binding), an iron instrument used by the forwarder ii& 
rubbing the backs of sewed books after pasting, 

1 2 . A scraper. Obs. 

1380 Hollyband Treas, Fr. Tong., Pic rac/oir,p gtsiterg 
a scraper. t688 R. Holme Armoury in. 315/2 A Dough, 
scrape, or a Grater . . with this they scrape and cleanse the 
sides and bottom of the Kneading Trough, from the Dough 
that sticks to it. 

b. Her. A glazier’s tool figured in the arms of 
the Glaziers’ Company. 

1780 Edmondson Her, II. Gloss. 1847 Oloss. BeraM., 
Grater ot Glazrerd Nippers, called also (ritwafeir, t>yG rosing* 
iron. 

f 3 . One who or that which grates ; chiefly Jig» 
said of a person (or thing) that performs some 
harassing, exhausting, or ‘wearing’ process. Obs* 

14., V&c. in Wr.-Wulcker 610/3 Scanfmtorei Smrifac* 
trix, a gratere. 1549 Chalonbr Erasm. Folly T ija, I 
requyre you not to be overscrupulous graters of the hare 
woords. is^ Harington Nugte Ant. 145 Those that be 
the great graters for gayne and prqfitt. 1581 Mulcaster 
Positions xxxvii. (1887) 145 Repulse in great hope isa peril- 
lous grater. 1611 Cotgr., Racleur, a scraper, a rasper, a 

S ater. 1628 Earle Microcosm., Graue Dtuine (Arb.) 24 
e is no base Grater of his Tythes, and will not wrangle 
for the odde Egge. 

t Grater^. Ohs* [Perh. an extension of Grate 
or possibly merely an error.} App. a kind of 
wooden grating or hurdle. 

1598 Florio, Aggratiicare, .. to make grater-wise, to 
make like a hurdle, to hurdle. *? 1623 J. Taylor (Water P.) 
Wks, (1630) in. 103/2 Washing boules, and beetles went to 
wracke, old graters and stooles were turn’d to ashes, mouse- 
traps and tinder boxes came to %ht. 

t Grates, sh, pi* Obs* [a. L. grdtes.J Thanks. 

£ 1485 Digiy Myst. (1S82) V* 190 Wliat grates I ough to 
god a-geyn. 

Grath, obs. f. Gbaith ; var. Growth'-^ Obs, 
Grathely, var. Gradelt a. and adv* 

11 Gratia Dei drsi). £L. = ‘grace of 

God’, Cf. Grace jf^. lb.] 

1 . A name for the Hedge H^^sop {GraiMa 
nans ') ; formerly also applied to the Lesser Centaury 
(Erythrma Centaureum) and Geranium praiense. 

X3.. Old Med. MS* in Arckteol, (1844) XXX, 38a Gracia 
Dei growyth In mede. c 1400 in Med, Wks. t^tk C* 
(Henslow, 1899) 53 An herbe pat [is] y-clipyd gratia deiu 
1378 Lyte Dodoens i. xxxiii. 48 The seuenth [(Teranium] is 
called Gratia Dei: in English also Gratia DeL Ibid, yi, 
xii. 673 Hedge Hysope .* Some do call it in Latine, Gratia 
Dei, Howbeit it is nothing lyke Gratia Dei, or Gratiola^ 
which is a kinde of the lesse Centaury. 1706 PnimpS (ed. 
Kersey), Gratia Dei,..^ kind of lesser Centaury. si866 
Treas. Bot. 550/2 Gratia Dei, Gratiola officinalis. 
t 2 . A kind of plaster. Obs* 

i:i45o ME, Med, Bk, (Heinrich) 187 Thys gratia dei ysede 
Jje lady Lechampe. j6^ Phillips, Gratia Dei, a Plaister, 
made of Wax, Rosen, Suet, Turpentine, Mastick, and Oli- 
banum. 

Graticulation (gratikia^^? [ad. F. gi'a- 
tkulation, f, graticuler, f. graticule (see next).] 
The division of a design or plan into squares with 
the object of reproducing accurately in the process 
of enlargement or reduction the proportions in 
detail of the original ; concr. a surface so divided. 

1727-41 in Chambers Cyci. 1733 in Dyche & Pardon Diet* 
j 8S9 m Gwii.t Encycl, Arckit. (ed. 4) Gloss. 1887 Gen, 
Walker in Encycl* Brit. XXII. 714/1 Graticulation, The 
sheets of paper on which the details of the survey of any 
large area of country are to be laid down must be furnished 
with a system of conventional lines, drawn with a view to 
assimilate the margins of contiguous sheets, and to form, 
a graticulation within which the details may be accurately 
iuserted- 

Graticule (grse*tiki«l). [a. F. gr&ticide, ad, 
med-L. grdtictda, for cr&ttcula gridiron, dim. of 
erdiis hurdle,] A design or plan divided into 
squares to facilitate its proportionate enlargement 
or reduction ; the style or pattern of such a division, 
1S87 Gen. Walker in Encycl. Brit, XXII. 714/1 The 
: graticule is sometimes rectangular, sometimes spherical* 

. sometimes a combination of both . . Spherical graticules are 
' constructed in various ways. 

i t Graijifactory, a. Ohs. raf'e'-\ [f. Gratify, 

I after satisfactory Gratifying. 

a 1663 J. Goodwin Filled w. tkeSpirUf.^i\ 270 All such 
thin^ which are gratifactory and pleasing unto the flesh. 

t Gmtrfic, uf. rare-^* \yA.h.grdtiJic-tis>^ 
f* gratm pleasing, thankful : see -Fic.] 

X727 Bailey vol. II, Gratijick, grateful, thankful* 

Gratification (grsetifik^^-Jsn)* ^ [ad.^ (directly 
or through F. gratifeatum) L. grdtificatidtt-tm, n; 
of action L grdtifiedid to Gratify*] 

1 . The action of gpratifying, or the fact of being 
gratified: a. Requital, satisfaction; the giving of 
pleasure, the doing of a favom:. 

1598 Florio, Gratijicatione, a gratification. e6o3 Hol- 
land 434 They, .cafled for him againe, not 
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so mucli by way of gratification and to do him a pl-easure, 
but [etc.J. xSix Speed Bisf. Gt. Brit. ix. xvi. § 37 (1614) 
601 To make himselfe one of the greatest of England, by 
this gratification of the French, with his Masters charge 
and dishonour, 1633 T. Morton Disch. 233 They, 

who masque the visages of Sins with the vizard of Virtues ; 
calling Dnmkennesse Good-fellowship . , Bribery gratifica- 
tion. -ai86a Buckle C/wV/a. (1873) III, v. 308 Men, in 
the pursuit of wealth, consider their own gratification oftener 
than the gratification of others. 

f b. Expression of pleasure or satisfaction ; con- 
gratulation. c. Thanksgiving. Obs. 

IS99 Hakluyt Voy. II, 306 Whereupon she sent an upper 
l^own of cloth of gold very rich ,* with a letter of gratifica- 
tion. 1620 Shelton Qtdx. w, x, Many other Words of 
Comrfiment and Gratincation pass’d between Don Quixote 
and Don Ferdinando. 1660 F. Brooke tr, Le Blanc’s 
TVniw. 363 The . , whole multitude . . with hymns and grati- 
fications [Fr. aciiom de gr&ces}. 

: d. The satisfaction or indulgence of, or com- 
pliance with (a feeling, desire, etc.). 

1669 Stillingfl. Serm. v, (16/3) 85 The pleasure of 
humane life lies in the gratifications of the senses. 1736 
Butler Anal, i, iii. Wks. 1874 I. 54 The gratification itself 
of every natural passion must be attended with delight. 
*807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. il. vi. 392 Little advantage 
seems to have been obtained, beyond the gratification of 
hatred. 1809 W. Irving Knickerb. iv. y, (1849) 221 Nothing 
so soon awakens the malevolent passions as the facility of 

f ratification, i860 Mill Repr. Govt. (1865) 50/1 The graii- 
cation of his love of domineering. 

2. The state of being gratified or pleased ,* enjoy- 
ment, satisfaction, pleasurable feeling. 

*7i» Steele Sped. No. 454 f 7 If they could learn with 
me to keep their minds open to Gratification, and ready to 
receive it from any thing it meets with, 1713 Berkeley 
Guardian No. $5 ** 10 A natural gratification attends good 
actions. 1875 JowETT Plato (ed. 2) I. 152 Gratification is 
of the mind when receiving wisdom and knowledge, but 
pleasure is of the body. 1876 Mozley Univ. Serm. vii, 
(1877) 148 A comp^sionate person derives a true gratifica- 
tion from the exercise of his affection. 

b. with a and pi. An instance of this ; a thing 
that gratifies or pleases; a source of pleasure or 
satisfaction. 

1711 ^rsxL's.Spect, Na 131 F 4 He little knows the perfect 
Joy he loses, for the disappointing Gratifications which he 
pursues. *730 Johnson Rambler No^ 80 F3 That insatiable 
demand of new gratifications, which seems.. to characterize 
the nature of man, 1798 W. Blair SoldiePs FHend 93 
The use of butcher’s meat . . or fermented liquors, and all 
those gratifications that are so agreeable to idle people. 
1859 W. Anderson Discourses (z86o) 97 By the ‘ things on 
earm ' are denoted the gratifications of sense, 

8 . Something given to gain favour, or as a recom- 
pense for anything done or to be done ; a reward, 
recompense, gratuity ; in bad sense, a bribe. 

*576 Bxiracis Aberd. Rej^. (1848) 11. 27 The said Mr, 
Alex’’, procuris^ for thame in all thair actionis and caussis 
..without gratificatioun and recompensatioun, frelie on his 
awin expenssis, 1607 Topsell Four/. Beasts {1658) 367 The 
Lioness requited the same with such gratification as lay in her 
power, for she brought him very many sheep-skins to clothe 
and cover him. 1624 Impeachtn. Dk. Buchkm. (Camden) 87 
Giveing the gratification of twoe thowsand poundes, 
Rogers Naaman 382 All who w'ent unto them for advice, 
offered them a gratification. 1731 Smollett Per. Pic. 
(1779) I. xxvii. 244 She would not bestow upon him any 
pecuniary gratification. 1828 I. R. Best Italy 372 A pre- 
sentation to the Pope costs about forty shillings in gratifi- 
cations to the sermnts of the household, 1849 Macaulay 
Mist. Enf. vi. IL 65 Six thousand guineas was the smallest 
gratification that could be offered to so important a minister. 

b. Bfil. (See quot.) Cf. Gbatuity 3 . 
iScMi C. James Milii. Did. s. v., In the Royal Artillery, 
gratifications, or voluntary subscriptions for the relief and 
support of the wives of deceased officers, are conducted on 
the most liberal plan , . Gratification likewise means a cer- 
tain allowance in money which is made to prisoners of 
war.' 

1 4. A concession. Obs. rare. 

11^7 Hale Prim. Or/^. Man, n. vii. 187, 1 am no way 
satisfied with this Gratification of that Author to the Pras- 
Adamitx. 

1 5. A term of uncertain meaning, formerly in use 
in the colony of Massachusetts ; also cUirib.i 
ficaiion lot. Obs. 

1637 Rec. Dedhmn^ Mass. {1892) III. 33 That Lott wch 
John Dwite hath layd out for a freind in grateficacion. 
1638 Ibid. 45 Assigned vnto Jno. Dwite. .6 acres at the 
lower end of the greate medowe next ye River in pte of 
his grateficacion Lott. 1640 Ibid. 74 Graunted to John 
Dwite Twelue acres of plating grownd to make up his 
grateficacion Lott. 

t Graidficator. Obs. rare-^, [agent-n. in L. 
form, i.grdtificdrt to Geatify.] One who gratifies. 

17SS Bailey (ed. Scott), GratijAcator^ one tliat performs 
the act of gratifying. 

Gratified (grse-tif^id), ppl. a. [f. Gratify v. 
+ -ed 1.] Pleased, satisfied, etc. Hence Grra’ti- 
fiedpy a/v.^ with pleasure or satisfaction. 

1818 T, Moore Mem. (1853) IL 213 With many gratified 
acknowledgments of their high opinion. 1834 Marion 
Harland Alonexxlj Mrs, Grant .. raised her spectacles to 
look at her, and smiled gratifiedly. x86x Whyte Melville 
Mki.harb. 76 ‘Never was better, sir % answers gratified 
John, with a touch of his hat, 1^7 Mary Kingsley PK 
A/rica 243 ‘All Fan now*, says Singlet in anything but a 
gratified tone of voice, 

Gratifier (grastifoi^i). [f. Gratify zt. + -er^J 
One who gratifies, rewards, or requites. 

1549 Latimer yd Serm. bef. Edw. VI(Axh.) 07 A bryber, 
a gyft taker, a gratifier of rytche men. 16&) H. More 
Mysi. Godl. v. xiv, 169 Other Eminent persons,, who were 


great gratifiers of the natural life of man. 1825 iVkw 
Monthly Mag. XV. 2 Secret gratifiers of their passions. 

Gratify (grse’tifoi) , y. [ad. F. gratijier ( 1 6 th c. 
in Hatz -Darm.), ox "L. p'dtific&ri, f. grdtus pleas- 
ing, thankful : see -py.] 

f 1. trans. To show gratitude to (a person) in 
return for benefits received, esp. in a practical 
manner ; to reward, requite. Obs. 

C1S40 Verg. Eng. Hist. viii. (Camden) 1. 291 

Edwarde was verie desierus to seeme to gratifie the duke 
for his owlde hospitalitie and interteinement. 1370 Saiir. 
Poems Reform, x, 410 To quhorae . . he schew his greit 
clemence, Thocht tnou with tressoim hes him gratifeit. 
1378 T. N. tr. Conq. iV. India 30 A1 we of this navie wil 
gratifie your gentlenes.se and |[ood service that ye shal do 
unto us. 1607 Shaks. Cor. n. 11.44 It reraaines.. To gratifie 
his Noble seruice. 1633 Stanley Hist. Philos, in. (1701) 
X23 /i To Dionysius he imparted some Dialogues and was 
gratified by him, with whom he lived untill he was deposed, 
t b. To give thanks to, be grateful to. Obs, 

*599 iS. JoNSON Cyriikia's Rev. iv. iii. In behalf of the 
niales, I gratifie you. a 1646 J. Gregory Assyrian Mon. 
in Posth. (16^0) 193 So far Diodorus : whom after ages may 
for ever gratifie for this precious monument of Antiquit le. 

2. To make a present (usually of money) or give 
a gratuity to, esp. as a reward or recompense, or as 
a bribe ; to remunerate ; to fee, •f Also, to reward 
(an action, services, etc,). Now arch, and with a 
mixture of sense 4 . 

1390 Greene Neuer too late (x6oo) 22 Francesco . , gaue 
her all the money in his purse, so that slie returned so 
highly gratified [etc.]. 13^ Shaks. Merck. V, iv. i. 406 
Anthonio, gratifie this gentleman. 1613 Wither Abtises 
Stripi i. vi. in Juvenilia (1633^ 47 The Messenger he richly 
gratifies. 1639 Fuller Holy war v. xxvii. (1647) 276 They 
must pay the Guardian both for their victuals and for their 
welcome, and gratifie his good words and looks. 1672 Merck. 
Adv. Newc. (Surtees) 216 To gratifie his servant with 40?. for 
secuieing the same. 167^ Boston Rec. (1881) VII. 127 Voted 
that the Select men. gratifie the scauengers for cleereinge 
the streeteA 1763 Smollett Hist. Et^. (1800) III. 278 
The services done by the colonies in North America during 
the war were gratified with the sum of £ 122,246. 1855 

Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxi. IV, 552 The only answer which 
they had been able to extract from Cook was that there 
were some great persons whom it was necessary to gratify. 
1835 Olmsted Slave States 252 Those engaged in almost 
all employments superior to that of field-hands in the 
Southern States, are, nearly always, ‘ gratified ’ with some 
sort of wagCA X883 C. J. Wills Mod. Persia 76 We left 
the tomb, after having gratified the two Jews. 
t3. To express pleasure at (an event); to give 
a welcome to (a person). Obs. 

1348 Hall Chron.^ Henry VII an. 15 (1550] 51 b, While 
the kyng laye thus at Caleys the archeduke Philip sent 
to him diuerse notable personages, .to gratefyeand welcome 
hym into those partes. x$^ Brendb Q. Curtius iv. 32 
Caryeng unto him a crowne of golde, in gratifiengy* victory 
he had won. 1388 Greens Panaosto (1607) 51 The Courtiers 
and Knights appointed lustes^ and Tumeyes, to signifie 
their willing mmdes in gratifying the Kings hap. i6xa 
Skelton Quix. iiu x. I. 208, I do with all my Heart 
gratifie the Signs of Affection and Courtesy which you have 
used towards me. 

4. To give pleasure or satisfaction to ; to please, 
satisfy, oblige ; to do a favour to. 

1568 Grafton Ckron. 11. 47 The Bishops and Priestes. . 
were contented yet to ayde him with money. For the 
which thing, he being desyrous to gratcfie them againe, 
caused it to oe ordeyned and enacted ithail. 1574 J. Stud- 
ley tr. Bale's Pageant Popes 09 b, llie Soldan..dcuised 
howe to gratifye the Pope ana to slay his ennemye, 1595 
Locrine n. iii. xsi If you mean to gratify such poor men as 
we be, you must build our houses by the tavern, xfisi 
Hobbes Levzath. in. xli. 264 Pilate himself (to gratifie the 
Jews) delivered him to be crucified. x66a Bk. Com. Prayer 
Pref., Not to gratifie this or that party. 1773 Burke Corr. 
{1844) 11. 32 Since you are gratified by hearing of us. 1830 
D’Israeli Ckas. /, III. vi, 85 The King was always highly 
gratified by a present of a painting from his ambassadors. 
1831 Brkvvstkr Newton (1855) IL xv. 73 Varignon was 
much gratified at having brought about this reconciliation, 
f b. mlr. for refl. To rejoice. Ohs. 

x8ix Orap Juliet II, 157 It is to be hoped, .you will not 
retreat again from the world, to gratify on the mischief you 
have increa.sed in my poor heart. 

6 . To please by compliance ; give free course to ; 
to humour, indulge, satisfy (a desire, feeling, etc.) ; 
i-to comply with (a request, a command), to con- 
cede (an objection), 

xfifia Stillingfl, Orig. Sacr. tiA. | 6 Suppose we at 
present, to gratifie so far the objection, that these Iaws were 
brought . . under Moses his name. *6i^ Boyle Occas. Reji. 
IV. XIX. (1848) 281 Tis not the Body, hut the unruly Fancy, 
that is Gratify’d, X703 Rowe Fair Penit. lit i* 769 Has 
IKB your Daughter giv’n her self to Altamont To gratifie 
a Father’s stern Command? X7X* Steele Sped. No. 260 
f X My Appetites are increa.««5a upon me with the Loiis of 
Power to gratify them. 1729 Butler Serm. Wks. 1874 IL 
13 Mankind have ungovemed passions which they will 
Ratify at any rate, 1798 Fbrriar^ Ulustr. Sterne ii, 47 
The book is not sufficiently entertaining to gratify much 
expectation. 1835 Prkscott PkiUp //, 1. 11. viii. 238 His 
vanity was gratified by the homage, .paid him, 

1 6. To renda: pleasing or acceptable ; to grace. 

XS77 Kendall Flomers of Epigr. 6$ h, With sweet per- 
fumes and flowers, my graue doe you not gratifie, 

Shaks. Z. Z, Z. iv. iL i6x If. .it shall please you to gratifie 
the table with a Grace, a xfiya Wren in Gutch Coll. Cur. 
{178X) 1, 243 The King (though highly gratified both with 
courage and understanding). 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India f 
P. 19 All things, .strive to gmtify the life of Man. 

Hence Cfce»‘tifirta|p sk 

1533 Eden Decades To ltdr, (AxIl) 49 The gratifyinge of 


vniuersal mankind, xsgi Percivall Sp. Did.^ Gratijdcacion, 
gratifying. x6ix Cotgh., Gratification^ a gratification or 
gratifying. 

Gra'tifyisig, ///. iS. [-ino^.] That gratifies ; 
affording pleasure, pleasing, satisfying. 

161X Florio, Grati/ico^ gratifying, a 16x7 Bayne 
Epk. (1658) 68 Wee come from that gratifying Mother, 
child-bearing grace, to that grace which is freely given to us. 
X794 Mathias Purs. Lit, 1x798) 393 Dr.^ W’s criticisms., 
are often very just, curious, and gratifying. 1847 James 
Convict i, 1 have something to propose whichT think will 
be gratifying to you. 1849 Macaulay^ Hist, Eng. ii. I, 269 
Beyond his reign there was the gratifying prospect of a 
long series of Protestant sovereigns. 

Hence ©ra'tifyingly adv. 

182a Examiner 428/1 Sportsmen . . will . . be most grati- 
fyingly attracted by this beauty. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res, 
n. X, Fruits 01 my unseen sowing gratify ingly meet me 
here and there. 

Gratility (gratiditi). In the Shakspere passage 
the clown’s humorous perversion for gratuity ; so 
jocularly used by Scott. 

1601 Shaks. Twel. N. n. iii 27 ..I sent thee sixe pence 
for thy Lemon, hadst it? Clo.l did impeticos thy gratiUity. 
1829 Scott 5 June, Cadell lent me 10— -funny 

enough, after all our grand expectations, for Croesus to 
want such a gratility. 

11 Gratiai (gratam). CooMry. L graiter, 

earlier grater Grate z;.l] A manner of preparing 
viands by treating them with raspings of bread and 
cooking them between two fires so as to produce a 
light crust ; hence, the dish so cooked. See also 
qiiots. 1846 and 1877 , where the meaning given 
may be the result of some error, 

18^ Francatelli Mod. Cook p. xii, Graiins, a term 
applied to consolidated soups and sauces ; also to certain 
dishes of high character, consisting of game, poultry, fish, 
vegetables, or maccaroni, &c., improved by great care and 
finish, through the use of concentrated sauce.s or gravies. 
Ibid, 56 B'arce of fat livers for gratins. 1877 Cassell’s Did. 
Cookery y Gratin is a French forcemeat, it may be made 
either of the lean part of veal or the breast and wings of 
a fowl. 1897 Nansen in Daily News 9 Feb. 8/4 A fish 
gratin made of powdered fish and Lidian meal ana train oil. 

Gratiag (gr^^-tiq), vbl. sb.^ [f, CJrate v.i + 
-iNoi.] The action of the verb Grate. 

1. The action of breaking into small particles by 
rasping or nibbing ; also, the product of this. 

€ 1440 Promp. Farv. vxjjii. Gratynge of brede, micado. 
Jbid.y Gratynge of gyngure, and oj>er lyke, frktura. 1723 
Bradley Pam, Diet, s. v. Lemon tree. Mix .some Gratings 
of Lemon therewith. 1836 Kane Arct. ExpL I. xxxL 434, 

X have to give him a grating of potatoes. 

2. The action of rubbing harshly against some- 
thing ; hence, the discordant sound made by this. 

16x1 Florio, GrattalzcCi a gmting, a scraping. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 275 I'he grateing of a Saw when it is 
sharpned-.setteth the Teeth on edge, 1637 W. Morice 
Coena ^uasi Kouij Pref. 22 If ray stile seeme to be keene 
and peircing. .they have sharpned it by hard grating, 1760 
Young in Phil. 'Frans, LI. 847 The grating, that is always 
to be felt, when the two broken ends of a none are moved 
against one another. x8xa Byron Ck. Har, 11. xiii, The 
grating of his chain. 1842 Mrs. F. Trollope Visit Italy 
Il xiiu 231 T'he ear almost fancies it can catch the grating 
of a Roman chariot wheel. ■ *894 Crockett Raiders 122 
The grating of the oars of the boat against the sides of 
the cave, 

S. Jig. Irritation, fretting, harassing, (See Grate 

3 and 4,) 

tfiy 16 'South Serm. XL i. »6 'The difficulties, the hard 
grating, and afflicting contrariety that bears to the flesh, 

Gratingf (grd^’tig), vhL sb,^ [f. Grate sb.^ 

and -ijmqI.] 

1. The action of Grate rare. 

x6i* CoTGR,, Grillemmt also a grating, or shutting vp 
with grates. 

2. A framework of wooden or metal bars; a piece 
of cross- barred work ; « Grate sb."^ i, 2 . 

1739 Labp,lye Short Acc. Piers Westm. Bridge 14 The 
Foundation of every Pier should be laid on a strong Grating 
of Timber. X769-80 Falconer Did. MarinCt Gratingy 
a drain whereon to lay new tarred cordage, x8xo Hull 
Jmprov.Acty Drains gutters sinks or watercourses, grates 
or gratings. 1873 Act ft 4- 37 Vid. c. 71 § 39 Gratings 
shall be placed, .across the head and tail race of mills. 1874 
Hklfs Soc. Press, iii. (1875) 39 -A. stench, .came up through 
all the neighbouring gratings. 

b. esp. Naut. The open wood-work cover for 
thehatchwi^. 

xfiafi Capt, Smith Accid. Vug. Seonmn 14 A grating, 
netting or false decke for your dose fights, x^^xx w, 
Sutherland SMpbmild. Asshi, 43 As many CJratin® as 
can possibly tie placed for causing Lights on the Pjan 
below, as also to give vent to the Smoke of Powder in Time 
of Service, x8a8 P, Cunningham N. S. Wales (ed, 3) IL 
204 Looking down through the main-hatchway gratings. 
X873 Ad ^6 4 37 Vid. c, 88. Sched. i. Hatches with open 
gratings, instead of the close hatches wiiich are usual in 
merdiant vesiel^s, ■ . . ^ 

c. The perforated plate used for separating large . 
from small ore ; also, the process of sorting ore 
with OTates, 

1869 R* B, Smyth GoMf, Vidoria 6x2 Greetings a piece of. 
thin sheet-iron, in which about 100 holes. .to the square 
inch are punched. It is fixed in front of the stamper-lex. 

1 3. A scoring or ruling of a surface. Obs, 

*678 Moxon Meek. Exerc. I. 71 You will quickly wear 
the courser grating of the Grind stone off the edge on that 
side.' ■ ' ■ 

-dL Optics. An airangemoQt of parallel wires in 
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a plane, or a surface of glass or polished metal 
ruled with a series of very close fine parallel lines, 
designed to produce spectra by diffraction. 

1877 G. F. Chambers As^rau. x. iil (ed. 3) 8^7 A diffrac- 
tion grating, tliat is, a piece of glass ruled with very fine 
close lines. 1882 Tait m Encycl^Brit. XIV. 607/2 Let us 
next consider the effect of a grating, a series of parallel 
wires placed at small equal intervals, or a piece of glass or 
of speculum metal on which a series of equidistant parallel 
lines have been ruled, by a diamond point. 1893 Sir R. Ball 
Story of Sun 109 He was able to rule a grating.. with as 
many as 43,000 lines to the inch. 

6. attHb, and Comb.^ as gating-bar ^ -iron\ 
gratiug-dack (see quot. 1867) ; grating spec- 
trum, a diffraction spectrum produced by a grating. 

1597 GuUlemeau’s Fr. Chirurg. 33/2 Without 

greate paynes we can not fasten theron with the grating 
iron. 1867 Smyth Sailor^ s Word-&k., Grating-deck, k light 
movable deck, similar to the hatch-deck, but with open 
gratings. 1897 P. Warung 'Tales Old Regime 97 The 
man who filed away the grating-bars would be first out 
of the shaft. 

Grating fpl a, [f. Grate + 

-ING That grates, in senses of the vb. 

1 . Abrading, rasping ; affecting painfully, as if by 
abrasion ; irritating, fretting, ‘ wearing h 

1563 B. Googe Eglogs, etc. ( Arb,) 85 In Countreye growes, no 
gratynge grudge. 1611 Florid, Gratiugina, a grating trull, 
1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. i. § 44 The grating torture 
of a disease. 1643 Burroughes Exp. Hosea v. (1652) 251, I 
have a grating conscience within me. 1710 Steele 'Tatler 
No. 22§ P 2_ A Man is allowed to say the most grating 
Thing imaginable to another. 1720 Waterland Vina. 
Christ's Divinity xv. 222^ Those Positions .. were too 
grating upon, and too shocking to every pious Christian at 
that Time. X734 tr. Rollin's Anc. Hist. (1827) VIII. xix. 
vii. 186 The yoke of obedience and submission always 
grating to kings. 1766 Gent. Mag, Feb. 72/2 Its skin was 
rough, scaly, and grating, like that of a sea-dog or seal. 
1798 Malthus^ Popul. (1806) I. I. ii. 17 Reduced to the 

f rating necessity of forfeiting his independence. i8§8 
,ytton What will he do i. iv. Pride is a garment all stiff 
brocade outside, all grating sackcloth on the side next to 
the skin.^ 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. vi. xlv, This speech 
was grating to Deronda, 

f 2 . Of persons, their qualities, etc.: Grinding, 
oppressive. Obs. 

x6s^ Holcroft Procopius Pref, A ij b. He severely indites 
..Tnbonianus the Questor of grating avarice. 1673 Essex 
Papers (Camden) 83 In all his Majesties 3 Kingdomes, there 
lives not a more grating man than S*" Will™ Petty. 

3 . That makes a grinding or creaking sound, as 
of two rough bodies grating together; hence, 
sounding harsh or discordant. 

1718 Lady M. W. Montagu Lei. to Lady Rich to Oct., 
Their music at the opera.. was abominably grating. 1756 
"^URKE Subl. ^ 3 . i. ii. Suppose., a man.. to have his ears 
wounded with some harsh and grating sound. 1803 
J. Leyden Scenes of Infancy i. 67 The Scythed Car on 
grating axle rings. x8^ Hall Caine Son of Hagar i, 
Prol., The ghastly face answered ill to the grating laugh 
that followed. 

Hence Q-ra-tingrly adv. 

1683 Kennett tr. Erasm. on Folly 56 The mind is freed 
from those cares, which would otherwise gratingly afflict it. 
1857 Ckamb. Jrnl. VII. 199 Fiendish laughter, gratingly, 

f iercingly loud. 1873 Masson Drtimm. ^Hawth. vi. 107 
t does come a little gratingly in the context of the inter- 
changed letters. 

t esratinsied, fpl a. Sc. Ohs. rare. [f. OF. 
gratigmr, gratiner^ recorded only in the sense to 
scratch ; but cf. F. dgratigner to pink.] Pinked. 

1378 Inv. R. Wardr. (1815) 230 Ane uther [cloak] of quheit 
satine granteinyeit. 1637 Sp. Fife Laird in Watson Col- 
lect, (1706) I. 29 Ev*n his whole shirt his skin doth hide. 
Gowpherd, Gratin^ied sprinted Gratnizied]. 

II Gratiola (gr^t9i-<yia). Bot. lmod.L.j {.gratia 
grace: so called from the supposed medicinal virtues 
of the plants. Cf. F. gratiok^ A genus of scrophu- 
lariaceous plants, the best known species of which 
is G. offkinatisy the Hedge Hyssop. 

X579 Langham Card. Health (1633) 293 Gratiola, or gratia 
Dei, boyle it and drinke it, or eate it in any kinde of meat 
to open the belly freely, 1712 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 1. 
86 A Plant found in France, which the Botanists call 
Gratiola. 1811 A. T. Thomson Land. Dtsp. (i8i8) 187 The 
sensible qualities of gratiola are strongest when it is in 
flower. 1847 J* Seymour Severe Dis. I. 92 A vinous 
infusion of gratiola. 

Gratiolin (gr^t9i‘<3fiin). Chem* [i prec. + -in. 
Cf. F. gratioUne (Littre).] A bitter resinous prin- 
ciple obtained from Gratiola officinalis. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

t Gratiose, Ct. Obs. rare. [ad. L. grdtids-us, 
f. gi'dtia grace.] Of or pertaining to (Divine) 
grace (cf. Gracious). 

1678 Gale Crf, Gentiles iv. in. i. 15 The Soul . . is remotely, 
passively and naturally capacitated for the reception of 
gratiose infusions. 

Gratiositie, obs. form of Graoiositt. 

Gratis (gr^^-tis), adv. and a. [L. gratis, contr. 
from gj'dtiis lit. out of favour or kindness, abl. pi. 
of gratia grace, favour.] 

A. adv. 

1. For nothing ; freely, without any return made 
or expected; without charge, cost, or pay; gra- 
tuitously, Free gratis (see Free C b). 

1477 Norton Ord. Alck. Introd. in Ashm. (1652) 3 Heaven 
doth all things gratis give, a 1541 Wyatt Certayne Ps. 


li. The Author 16 The justyce..That gratis hys grace to 
men doth departe. 1383 Stvbbes Anat. Abus. ii. (1882) 84 
Hee may sometimes.. preach the word of God abroad in 
other places, but then he ought to doe it gratis. a%$g9 
H. Smith God’s Arrow agst. Atheists v. (1593) Q, If they be 
Iustified^a/2>, freely (as hee affirmeth), then are they lusti- 
fied withoot any desert of theirs. 165. Milton Consid. 
touching Hirelings KtZsi) 343 Unless every Minister were, 
as St, Paul, contented to teach gratis. 1678 Dryden 
Limberkam i. i. (1680) 6, I do all grafts, and am most 
commonly a loser. 1726 Swift Gulliver iv. xi, They were 
sure the Captain would carry me gratis to Lisbon. 1840 
Alison Hist. Europe 1. § 34 (1849-50) VIII. 153 In the 
evening the theatres were all opened gratis. 1848 Mill 
Pol. Econ, I. I. § 4 (1876) 18 No one will give anything for 
that which can be obtained gratis. 

t b. Scot-free, without penalty. Ohs, rare. 

1601 W, Parry Trav, Sir A. Sherley 30 So the wench 
went away gratis with the money. 

f 2. Without a reason or due cause ; unjustifiably, 
gratuitously. Obs. 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) fohn xv. 25 They hated me gratis. 
1621 Bp. R. Mountagu Diatrihse ii. 332 But grant we that 
which you gratis . .yet [etc.]. x66i 'P>ovee Style of 

Script. (167s) 103 That this may not appear to be said gratis 
let us consider, that [etc.]. 1676 Hale Contempt, i. 466 

Exposing my body gratis to unnecessary dan gem. i636 W. 
Harris tr Lemet^'s Course Chem. i. xviii. (ed. 3) 422 Per- 
haps^ it will be said, I do here suppose gratis that the Oil 
of Vitriol does contain fiery particles. 1818 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) V. 397 The vouchee came in gratis before the writ 
of summons. 

B. adj. 

1 . Given or done for nothing ; free, gratuitous. 

1639 T* Pecke Parnassi Puerp. 64 No Chinke no Drink; 

Nothing is Gratis now. 1663 Gerbier Counsel B v b, One 
of the publick lectures (which as all the other were gratis). 
1717 Ramsay Elegy Lucky Wood 38 She had the gate sae 
well to please. With gratis beef, dry fish, or cheese. 1763 
Foote Commissary n. i. (1773) 39 You will permit me to 
expunge the obligation by an instantaneous and gratis 
lecture on that species of eloquence peculiar to ladies. 1767 
S. Paterson Another Traveller I. 143 The third [table 
being] for gratis-jpassengers and servants. Ibid. I. 262 The 
British-museum is the only gratis-shew in England. 1833 
L. Ritchie Wand, by Loire 204 He. .treated the people to 
gratis representations of mysteries. 1869 Carlyle in Mrs. 
Carlyle's Lett. III. 250 His gratis practice of medicine. 
1879 H. Spencer Data of Ethics 253 Sympathetic gratifica- 
tion which costs the receiver nothing, but is a gratis addition 
to his egoistic gratifications. 

2 . Exempting from payment, rare. 

1732 J. Louthian Forfn of Process (ed. 2) 45 As also gratis 
War rands are granted to Prisoners, That Clerks, Macers 
and others, may serve without Fee or Reward. 

Gratitxide (grse'titiM). Also 6-7 Sc. gratitud, 
(6 gratituid). [a. F. gratitude (15th c. in Godef. 
Compl.)y or ad. late L. grdtitudOf -inern, f. gr Situs 
pleasing, thankful.] 

1 . The quality or condition of being grateful ; a 
warm sense of appreciation of kindness received, 
involving a feeling of goodwill towards the bene- 
factor and a desire to do something in return; 
gratefulness. 

1363 Cooper Thesaurus, Gratitude, Kindne-s : gratitude : 
thankefulnes. 1601 Shaks..< 4/^^ Well iv. iv. 6 Which grati- 
tude Through flintie Tartars bosome would peepe forth, 
And answer thankes. 1605 — Lear ii. ii. 182 Thou better 
know'st The Offices of Nature, bond of Childhood, Effects 
of Curtesie, dues of Gratitude. 1710 Lady M. W. Montagu 
Let. to Bp. Burnet 20 July, I am sensible of the gratitude 

I owe to so much gowness. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
xii. IIL 206 He .. expressed his gratitude to the natives of 
Ireland for having adhered to his cause. 1878 J. P. Hopps 
Princ. Relig. vi. 22 Gratitude urges us to repay kindness. 

b. (with ^7 and //.) An instance of this ; an ex- 
pression of thankfulness. Now rare. 

1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blands Trav. 255 The people . . 
presented us with birds of divers kinds, for which we shewed 
a gratitude, but accepted nothing. x68a Sir T. Browne 
Chr. Mor. 105 Common gratitude must be kept alive by the 
additionary fewel of new courtesies: but generous gratitudes 
. . ha ve thankful minds for ever. 1894 Blackmore Perly cross 

II A thrush. . broke forth into a gratitude of song, 

t 2 . Grace, favour ; a favour. Chiefly Ohs. 
xsqo-20 Dunbar Poems ix. 97 Nocht thanking The of 
gratitud nor grace That thow me wrocht. 132^ Wolsey 
in St. Papers Hen. VI H, IV. 204 Without considring the 
manyfolde gratitudes that the Kinge hathe and intendeth 
to shewe unto theyra. 1327 Angus ibid. 484 The greit 
kyndnes and humanite, speciall favouris, and diverse grati- 
tudes done to me be the Kingis Hienes. 1333 Stewart 
Cron. Scot, II. 1x2 Beseikand him of his greit gratitude. 
He wald prouyde for thame ane king or prince. Ibid. III. 
364 The gratituidis war done to me befoir. c x5S7 in G. 
Cavendish Wolsey (1893) 202 In consideracion of all those 
gratituds receyved at my lords hands. 

1 3 . A free gift ; a gratuity, reward ; esp. Sc. a 
grant or contribution of money made to the 
sovereign. Ohs. (CL henevclence.) 

*535 Sc. Acts yas. V (1814) II. 344/2 Ane gratitude Is 
grantit to kingis grace be pe thre Estatis of his realme, 
for Supportatioune of sik necessar Erandis as his grace hes 
ado. 1553 Extracts A herd. Reg. (1844) I, 293 To grant to 
gif ane compositioune, propyne, and gratitud to our said 
souerane lady. 1397 Ibid. (1848) II. 158 To pay Robert 
Lyndsey, pylot, the sowrae of fourtie merkis, for ane grati- 
tude for the sey kart presentit this day be him to the prouest. 
1610 J. Forbes Certaine Rec. (1846) II. ni. 422 His Majestie 
had caused mak proclamation ofering great gratituds and 
immunities to any who sould apprehend him. x6gg A dvt, 
in Doran Saints ^ Sinners (1868) II. 155 He shall have the 
moveables restored, giving a reasonable gratitude. 

Grastitudina-rian, a. nonce-wd. [f. late L. 


gratitude f -inem (see prec,), after latitudinarian.J 
Making a show of gratitude. 

1794 Coleridge LeL 6 July, Lett. (1895) I. 72 You are 
averse to gratitudinarian flourishes. 

Gratte, obs. form of Grate sh."^ 
Gratteil(grae‘t9n). south, dial. Also 6--8 grot- 
ten, Sgrottoii, 9 grattan, 7- gratton. [? Repr. 
OE, ^grkd-tdn, f. grkd ‘ uiva^ coarse grass (cf. 
Greeds) -i- tdn enclosure (see Town) .] A stubble- 
field, stubble. Also, the after-grass growing in the 
stubble. 

1572 (JobGE HeresbacFs Hush. m.. (1577) 149 b [Young 
pigs] may well feed vpon strawe, and grottens. 1623 Mark- 
ham Inrichment Weald of Kent 10 Vpon that fallow or 
Gratten, (as we call it,) you shall doe well to sow it with 
Pease. 1674 Ray -S’. ^ E. C. Words 67 A Gratton .. 
Stubble. Kent. t673 in Phil. Trans. X. 295 The grass will 
be so good immediately after Tillage, that we commonly 
mow it the finst year: This is call’d mowing of gratten, 
1736 Keniicisms (E.D.S.), 1730 Ellis Mod. 

Husbandm, V. i. xxii. loi Now turn your Cows and Hogs 
into your enclosed Stubble-fields as the first Cattle proper 
for this Purpose, or, as some call them, into Grattons and 
Eddishes. 1789 Trans. Soc. Arts I. i2x Two acres Wheat 
Gratten. x86q yml. R . Agric. Soc. XXI. ii. 385 A barley- 
stubble, or gratten, of the required dimensions. 1884 R. 
Bridges Return of Ulysses ii. 451 Yet mayst thou see on me 
The sign of what I have been, and I think Still from the 
gratten one may guess the grain. 

T Gra*ttislimg, Obs."^ ^ The dung (of a deer). 

161X CoTGR., Fumies en plateaux, flat grattishing, few- 
mishing (or dung) of a Deere, 
t Gra’tuit, a. Obs. rare. Also 6 gratuite. 
[ad. F. gratuite (i6th c,) or L. grdtmt-us Gra- 
tuitous.] Free, gratuitous. 

1350 Veron Godly Sayings (1846) 17 The heavnlye & 
gratuite benefytes of God. <7x361 — Fr ee<vi ll 2gQ., T\iO 
trust, that they oughte to haue . . in his gratuite and free 
grace. 1644 Abf. Maxwell Sacrosancta Regum Majestas 
71 The gratuit concession of princes. 

Hence Gra-tuitly adv.^ freely, gratuitously. 
ax^^Satir. Poems Reform, xxxvx. 137 Had 3ehim gevin 
but pryce, gratuitlie, Be benefeit 30W thinkand pairto bound, 
t GratXL'ital, a. Obs. [f. Ij. grdtmt-us (see next) 
+ -AL.] Free* gratuitous. 

X594 Bp. J. King fmas xxviii. (1599) 382 To iustifie you 
with the power of his free gratuitall grace. 16x3 T. Adams 
White Devilt 13 What ! .. thy Master, Judas, thy Friend 
. .and canst not endure anothers gratuitall kindnesse towards 
him ? 1637 R. Humphrey tr. 6'iJ. A mbrose Pref., A gratuitall 
and free gift in I esus Christ our Lord, a 164% Bp. Mon- 
tagu Acts Mon. (1642) 189 So to dispense of his graces 
partially, stands not with the justice of God, howsoever 
convenient enough for gratuitall dispensation. 

Gratuitous (gratis 1193), <2. [f. L. grdtmt-us 
free, spontaneous, voluntary (cogn. favour, 

gi’dlus pleasing) + -OUS. Cf. obs. F. gratuiteuxl\ 

1 . Freely bestowed or obtained ; granted without 
claim or merit ; provided without payment or return ; 
costing nothing to the recipient ; free, 

1636 Jeanes Fuln. Christ 38 How that the Father hath 
given unto the Sonne, .to have life in himselfe, . ; not by any 
gratuitous gift, but by natural generation, a 1690 E. Hop- 
Kins Expos. Lords Prayer (1692) 97 Our Pardon is free 
and gratuitous ; for whatsoever God doth he doth it freely 
. . without respect to any former deserts, or expectations of 
any future recompence. 1692 L’Estrange Fables cccvil 
270 We are. .given to Mistake the Gratuitous Ble.ssings of 
Heaven, for the Fruits of our Own Industry. 1841 W, 
Spalding Italy <§• H. I si. III. 371 Besides this number, the 
gratuitous schools received 5584 children. 1867 Smyth 
SailoPs Word-bk., Gratuitous money, b. term officially used 
for bounty granted to volunteers in Lord Exmouth’s expe- 
dition against Algiers. 1868 M. F attibom Academ. Org. 
V. 200 A student, .attends with more assiduity a course for 
which he has paid money, than oue which is gratuitous. 
xS'jo F.MERsoif Soc. fr ’^clit.i Farming Wks. (Bohn) III. 59 
The earth is A machine which yields almost gratuitous service 
to every application of the intellect. 

b. spec. Sc, Law. Of a charter or deed : Made 
or granted without any value given in return. 

1773 Erskine .S'<7. Law ii. iil § 22. 189 A charter 
which proceeds merely from the love and favour which the 
granter hath for the grantee, is said to be granted for a 
lucrative or gratuitous cause. ^ Ibid. in. viii. § 45. 566 The 
institute can defeat the substitution, even by a gratuitous 
deed. 1872 Bells Princ. Law Scotl. § 64 (ed. 6) 33 Obliga- 
tions which are, as free gifts, voluntarily undertaken, or at 
least without an adequate consideration, are called gratuitous, 

2 . Done, made, adopted, or assumed without any 
good ground or reason ; not required or warranted 
by the circumstances of the case; uncalled-for; 
unjustifiable. 

1691 Ray Creaiimt i. (1692) 17 The second Motive they 
had to introduce this gratuitous Declination of Atoms, the 
same Poet gives us. 1790 Burke Rev. 95 But as these 
occasions may never arrive, the mind receives a gratuitous 
taint. 1844 H. H, Wilson Brit. India III. 507 A gratuitous 
interference with private rights, 1844 'Lvs.GASXi Anglo-Sax. 
Ch. (rSsS) I, App. A. 318 A gratuitous and unfounded 
supposition. x8^ J. Payn Bateman Househ. xxi. 260 The 
innuendo conveyed in the notice is not only malicious and 
cruel, but a gratuitous lie. 1876 Geo. Eliot Z><2». Der. 
Iviii. IV. 179 I'here never was more gratuitous sinning. 

b. Of the agent : Performing the action implied 
without reason or justification. 

1864 Sal A in Daily Tel, 29 Sept., I should be held up to 
execration as a malignant slanderer and a gratuitous Har. 
f 3 . Requiring no proof ; axiomatic. Obs. rare. 
*775 Johnson Tax. rw Tyr. i Of these gratuitous and 
acknowledged truths it is often the fate to become less evi- 
dent by endeavours to explain them. 


emTOI'fOIJSIsY*, 

GKatnitollsly (gratiw^itasli), [t pree.. ^ 
Ill a gratuitous, manner. 

•,,,1. Withotit. coat to the recipieiit; without any 
Glalm or merit on his part ; free of charge. ■ ■ 
1716-27 Bentley xi 374 Gratuificwsly giwn by 
the .gootl-will our Maker. *773 Beskike 'Sc JLe&v 
SL, ill. § 35. 190 He wko luakes over a $ubject gratuitously 
is understood to transfer it barely as it was vested in hiinseff 
when he raade the |;rant ^1776' Adam Smith IF. N. 1. xi. i. 
?i 869> 1. 159 'I’ho' distributions' of cxirn frequently made to 
the people, either gratuitously, or at a very low price. ' 1804 
W. Tennant Ind. Recreate (ed. 2) I. 70 llie children of 
such as have died . . are admitted gratuitously into this 
school. 1867 Smiles Htiptenots Enp i. {iSBo} iS The 
bishop also aistrihuted the four Gospels gratuitously among 
the. poor. 

2. Without sufficient cause, reason, or ground; 
unjustifiably, unwarrantably, unnecessarily. 

1697 Bentley Riss. Ep. Phalaris 43 But there is a leapied 
Greek Professor .. who, after he has asserted the credit of 
Euripides’s Letters, gratuitously undertaltes to apologize 
for lihese too, about this matter of the Dialect. 1774 Bp. 
S. Hallipax Ratnmi Civil Lam Pref. xvi, Those, who 
apply ^o^ the study of the Common Law, often boast, 
and sometimes gratuitously enough, of this distinction. 
1799^ Kirwan GeaL Ess. 385 The vast size of the most 
ancient species of fish he ascribes to the great heat which lie 
gratuitously supposes the sea to have originally possessed. 
184s Ld, Houghton in T. W. Heid Life (1891) 1 . vili. 359 
It is assumed {I tliink gratuitously) that Peel is going to 
repeal the Corn Laws. 1875 E. White in Ckrisi i. 
Li. (187S) 14 The most gratuitously perverse luisiiucrpre- 
tation.s. 1880 M' Cakthy Own Times IV. xlvixi, 22 Grauii- 
tomsly offensive. 

Gratmtongmess: (gratii^-itasnes). [f, as prec. 
+ -NB 8 S.] The quality or state of being gratuitous. 
1727 Bailey vol. II, GratmioitsmsSf free Bestowment, 
without Expectation of Reward or Recompence. 184$ H. 
Rogers Ess. I. iii. 139 I'he perfect gratuitousness of salva- 
tion. 1852 ibid. I. vii. 363 We can hardly excuse the perfect 
gratuitousness of his hypotheses. 1879 M. Pattison Milton 
xiii. X90 Here it is not. .so much the unnatural character of 
the incident itself, as its gratuitousness which offends. 

H Gratm’ttim. Obs. Also (?rfr;m)grafcuito. 
[L. grdlmium, ueut of p'diuUm adj. : see Gra- 
tuitous. The use of the L. adv. grdtuUd as 
sb. may be a blunder imputed to the ignorant 
speaker.] A free gift. 

i6o« znd PL Return fr. Parnassus n. iv. 673 Fy father, 
thou must not call it selling, thou must say is this the 
gentleman that must haue the gratuito? Ibid. 692 When 
thou haue gotten me the gratuito of the tiuing. a 26^ Bp. 
Hacket Christian. CemsoLatiems iv. in Bp. Jer, 7 'ayior's 
JVhs. 11828) 1 , X31 And the gratuitum which God gives, i« a 
thousand-fold greater than the present which we bring. 

Gratuity (grali/?iti). Also 6 gratuite, gra- 
tuyte, 7 gratoetie, -ty, (greatnetie). [ad. F.p'-a- 
tuiti (f 4 th c. iu Hatz.-Darm.), or med.L. gra- 
tuitds 'beneficium*, gift, also used as a title of 
honour, f, gmtm^grdtus (cf. GuATUlToas}.] 
fl. Gracioijsness, favour, freq. used of Divine 
grace or favour ; a favour, a kindness. Obs. 

iS»3 Hen. Vni in Str3?iw Bed. Mem. <172*) L iu. 43 
Some raimifost Demonstration of Gratuity and KindnesA, 
*532 Ben.net in Froude //fr/. Enp (iSSi) I. 403 , 1 have not 
at any time found hLs Holiness more tractable or propense to 
show gratuity unto your Highness than now of late. 1543-4 
35 Hen. K///, c. 12 His maiestie .. shewed vnto him 
dyuers and sundrye inestimable gratuities and amities. 
XS46 Gardiner ybji.'<f xlviij b, Whereby we shuld know- 
lege his gratuite & goodnes to be so moch the more 
towardes v.**. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 501 All ihe.se kind- 
nesses suffiised not, nor all these gratuities auayled not to 
make this king Jaine.s friendly £0 the realme of Englande. 
x^6 Evance Noble Ord. 24 It is not Gods contract with 
his people, to honour them, that honour him, but Gods 
gratuitye. [1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India 11 . v. iv. 44a By 
concluding a peace, before the reduction of the fortj any 
allowance to the army was a matter of gratuity, not of right.] 

tb. A gratuitous concession. Obs. 
c XS5S Harpsfield Divorce Hen. Fill (1878^ 155 Let us 
now by way of gratuity grant .. that she was a virgin. 
1641 Milton Ch. Govt. v. 15 In the former place he lels 
us he forbeares to take any argument of Prelaty from .^aron 
. , In the latter he can forbeare no longer, Imt repents him 
of his rash gratuity, .and stiffly argues that [etc.]. 

2. A gift or present (usually of money), often in 
return for favours or services, the amount depending 
on the inclination of the giver ; in bad sense, a bribe. 
Now applied exclusively to suoh a gift made to a 
servant or inferior official ; a ‘ tip*. 

1540 Hen. VIII in St. Pa/’ers Hm. FIII^ VIII. 410 We 
entende not to charge Ourself with geviiig any thing, 
eyther for a recompense or a gratuite. 1:594 R. Ashley 
tr. Leys le Roy’s Variety of Thinp 44 b, ‘The Countries 
..gave certaine gratuites and giftes to the king. 1603 
Holland Plutarc/i’s^ Mor. 43 lliat faire mare Aetha, which 
he gave him as a gift and gratuitie. 1626 Sir R. Boyle 
in Lismore Papers (1886) IL 290 {He] sent the town of 
yoghall . . a hundreth pownds ster: for a further gratuety : 
to the poor of that corporacon. 2637 Earl Cork Diarpf 
ibid. Ser. l, V, 19, iiij^* ster : in money . . as a greatuetie 
from me. 2662 J. Barguave Pope Alex. VII {2867) 137 
The Cravat &c.- .were sent nie by one Mr, Xymothy Couky 
..by way of gratuity, he being one of the 162 slaves that 
I redeemed from Argeers. 27x2 .Addison Sped. No, 471 ? 7 
When he [Caesar] had given away all his Estate in Gratuities 
among his Friends. 2758 J ohnson Idler N o. 29 f 4, 1 . . had 
a small gratuity atove my wag«. 2768-74 Tucker LL Nmt. 
(18521 IL 387 Any gratuity given to^ Pharaoh or other 
princes, to resign up their right of dominion over their .slaves, 
2803 Jane Poster Thatimm viii. {1832) 70 The treasury 
was soon filled with gratuities from the nobles. 28x8 Ceui&e 
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Digest (ed. 2) IV. 301 Ho gift or gratuity to an attorney, 
beyond hi.s fair professional demands, ..shaijll he permitted to 
.stand. C183P in N. Wood Tread. Rail Roads \x^^) 740 
No gratuity to be allowed to be tdken. by any guard, poper, 
or other servant of the company. 1855 T’hackebay A'rac*- 
comes I. 23X The post-boys quite stared at the gratuity he 
gave them. Mod. The attendants at this restaurant arc 
forbidden to receive gratuities, 
fb, Paymeut; wages. Ohs. 

^1637 B. Jonson Underwoods, Peiitim Poor Ben to 
Chm, /, A large hundred marks annuitie. To l>e given me 
in gratuitie F or done service and to come. 1647 in Rtishw. 
Hist. Coll. IV. 11 . 825 The treasurers of the Army do forth- 
with advance a months Gratuity for the Army. 2673 in 
Scotsman ai Aug. (18S5) 7/4 To Mr. Geo. Sinclare . . by 
gratuitie for his attendance and advyce. 13^. s,d. 1832 
tr. Sismmdis Hal. Rep. xvi. 347 They were to pay a gratuity 
of 80,000 crowns to the army which besieged, them. 

S. spec, a, A bounty given to s£)kliers on re-enlist-^ 
ment, retirement, or discharge- b. (See quot. i H 1 5 .) 

[1698LUDI.OW Mem. (1698-9) II. 819 Promi-sing them their 
whote Arrears, constant Pay, and a pesent Gratuity.] 1804 
Wellington in Gurw, Desp. (1837 : 1 V.442 Sir John Kenaway 
received IJeut. Colonel’s gratuity upon the same occasion. 
1815 Ealconer's Diet. Marim (ed. Burney), Gratuity, in 
the royal navy, is a recompense or royal bounty ma<le by 
his Majesty to the widows, orphans, and mothers of sea and 
marine officers slain in fight with tlie_ enemy. Ibid., Gratui- 
ties to Officers wounded in Fight with the Enemy, and to 
Seamen hurt in the service. 1898 Daily Nexos 11 July 7/1 
When the Commander-in-Chief calls upon ‘an officer who 
has not been guilty of misconduct’ to retire, the Secretary 
for War decides his rate of gratuity, 
t4:. •“^CiEATiTUBB 1; also, reciprocity, recom- 
pense. Ohs. 

2614 Tjodgb Seneca <f> The fault is nc^ through our default, 
but for that disabilitie preventeth our gratuity, 1640 Youkh 
Union Hon. Battles 24 The King to testihe his gratuity 
Knighted Walworth. 2660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blands Trav. 
346 The Captaine, in gratuity [orig. par reciproquil, gave 
to the cheife of them a handsome sword, 

5. * GBATuiTOuaRESik rare. 

Hawthorne Fr. ^ It. ^nvls. 1 . 267, I like this over- 
flow and gratuity of devit» with which Gothic sculpture 
works out its designs. 2862 Times 22 Aug., It is merely 
gratuitous to talk of a paradox. And the gratuity is all tlie 
more umriced when [etc.], 2882 Stevenson B'am. Shed. 365 
Such disinterestedness and beautiful gratuity of affection as 
ttere is between friends of the same sex, 

f Gfraiitllaitce. Obs. rare^K [f. D grdtul&ri 
(see Geatulatb) -b -ance.] A fee, gratuity. 

x6o8 Machin Dnmhe Knt. v, Come, there_ is Some odde 
di.sburse, some bribe, some gratulance. Which makes you 
locke up kasure. 

Gratiilaait (groe-ti/nilnt), a. [ad. I-. gr&hh 
!ani-em^ pr. pple, of grdlttldrl (see GiUTULATK).] 
I'Ixpressing pleasure, joy, or satisfaction; con- 
gratulatory. 

2472 Ripley Comp. Alch. Pref, in Ashm. {i6£2> 121 Of 
Hierarchycall Jubylestes the gratulant gloryfycation. 1790 
H. Boyd Shepk. Lebanon in Pmt. Reg, (i8o8> X3S *l’he mind 
expands, lu opining faculties in general blow .4,11 gratulaiit, 
receive the genial ray. 2794^ Coleridge Destiny Naiiom, 
The white-robed multitude of slaughtered .s.Tints At Heaven’s 
wide-opened portal gratulant Receive some martyr’d patriot, 
x868 Milman St. PawTsyi. 340 St. Paul’s rang with a gratu- 
lant thanksgiving. x8^ D. P. Todd in Jfatiom (N. Y.) 
LXV, 393/3 Hundreds of people - .all gratulant to tlie man 
whose well-directed munificence had provided [etc,]. 
t0xaiJttlate, a. Obs. rare. g^muBLus, 

pple. oigrdttddri (see next).] To be lejoiced at ; 
jileasinR, gratifying. 

2603 Shaks. Mem. for M. v. I S3S Tlianks good friend, 
Escalus, for thy much goodnesse, 1 here’s more behind* that 
is iiKwre gratuiate. 

CbratuXate (gm'ti^kit), v. How arch, and 
pod. Ako 7 gratulftt. [f. h. grditddi- ^ ppl. stem 
of p^atui&ri to mani'est one’s joy, congratulate, 
rejoice, give tlianks, f. p‘dim pleasing, thankful.] 

1. irans. To express joy at the coming or appear- 
ance of; to welcome, hail; to greet, salute. 

2556 Abp. Parker Ps. xevit Argt,, This Psalme in sprite : 
doth gratuiate ChristesMngdomecleare: immaculate. 1596 
Edxo. Ill, i. ii. 9 Dear aunt, descend and gratuiate his 
highness. 2616 Chapman Homed s Hymn U Hymen Plays 
1873 III, 122 Euery fiowre and weed liooks vp to gratuiate 
thy long’d for fruites. 2672 Milton P. K. iv. 434 The birds 
..Cleared up their choicest notes.. To gratuiate the sweet 
return of morn. 2682 T. Jordan London's Joy 7 The Seven 
Champions., are come To gratuiate my ijord.and guard you 
from Mutinous Mischiefs, 2746 AKENsiDK//rw«/i»' AWxWi 
lox Hiames .. with words Auspicious gratulates the bark. 
2784 CowPER Task V. Sao When every star» in haoste I’o 
gratuiate the new-creatod earth. Sent forth a votee, 1799- 
2805 WosDSW. Prelmte xt. 469 Some other spring, wbkh by 
the narae^ Thou gratulatest. ' xSaa — Smm. tV&llemis, As 
the tok Springs from the ground the nmrn to gratuiate. 

2. To express or manifest joy at or on account 
of (an event, a happy condition, etc.) ; « Co:^- 
GBATULATS 2. 

I A Pmm Arrai^m. Paris 1, iii, The muses give you 
melody to gratuiate this chance, xj^ Hawngton Metam, 

93, 1 ho|« all the lanes of court will gratuiate tlie 
present flewriaing estate of' our Lincolnes lane. 2603 B. 
Jonson Sefmm m, ix, I gratuiate the newes. 2637 Hey- 
wooD RtiyallRi^ i. i wfe. 1874 VI. 7 The Embamdors 
that come . .To gratuiate our famous victories. 2609 CiwiE* 
Xerxes L And come with pious Joy^ to gratukte your 
1 rmmphfL tBsB Scott F. M. Perth xxviiL The minstrels 
sent forth thw gayest notes to gratuiate EadblnV succession. 
^ to. const., % g£Mi& (the person), or with simple 
indirect OAr., 

2592 Lamsardr drekmm Eps To gratuiate unto You, that 


Honourable place wherunto you are right worihily ad vanced. 
2624 Bacon Let. 9 Oct.,. Wks. 1874 XI V. 521,1 cannot but 
. . gratuiate his Maiesty the extreme prospa-ous success of 
his business. 2658 W. Burton /tin. Anton. 159 MyAuthor 
gratulfites tu his own good luck this discovery. 1693DRYDBN 
Uvid's Met. xii. 27 Calchas ... with a snuUng glance llius 
gratulates to Greece her happy chance. 

S. I'o cxpre.ss joy or satisfaction to (a person) 
on a happy event; to compliiment, felicitate;^ 
CrmoBATiJLATK 4., Const. Upon, f in. 

1598 FLor{io,< 7 r<«//isZaw.’, to. gratuiate, to reioice with. 1,622 
Cade Serm. Ep. Ded., Well, then, may I gratuiate our Coui- 
monwealih, that is bq much blessed with wise and worthy 
men. 1644 Milton flgm. Bucer (1851) 299 So as I may 
justly gratulat mine own mind with due acknowledgment of 
assistance from above. 1726 De Foe Hist. Devil u. iv. 
(1840) 218 Where do his devotees gratuiate one another and 
congratulate him more than at church ? 2742 diem. Lady 
Harriot Butler II. 50, 1 gimtiilate you upon it with all 
my heart, 1831 Scott CL Rejbert xxxii, Some, gratulated 
him upon his most unexpected return to the service of his 
country. 1871 B. Taylor Baud Ub75) 1 . iv. 83, I gratuiate 
thee on tliy new career ! 

re/l. 1672 Sir T. Browne Let. to Friend § 22 .The heirs 
and concerned rdati<jins gratulating themselves in tise sober 
departure of their friemis. 2678 .\Iakvell D,f. John Hoxae 
Wk.s. 1875 IV. 232 Hereupon I'he Discourse, .highly gratu- 
laies It self in three instances. 1823 Scott Qiwuiht D. 
Introd., y4)ur authors. if they have children, [may] gratu- 
laie theniseU'cs that the peck-loaf may he had for sixpence, 
b. obsoL or inlr. To offer congratulations. 

r&ai B. Jonson Poetaster n, ii, We all come to gratuiate, 
for the gutKi report of you. 

t4. 'I'o be grateful or show gratitude for; also, 
to express gralitudc to (a benefactor^ for\ to 
thank. Obs. 

1590 Gkke.ne Orl. Fur. (15991 31 But friendly gratuiate 
these fauours found. 1645 Pa^utt Heresiogr. 11662) 279 To 
achnovvleilge and gratuiate that harmony, wduch God hath 
l>eeij pleased, .to bles.se- ^ 2652 F. Kirk man Clerio 4 Lozia 
120 After he had submissively gratulated him for the honour. 
26167 Watekhou.sk A/re* 149 To Gratuiate the Kind- 

ness . . i have had from any person or thing with frequency 
of ackuowiedgiuent. 1673 Marvell Reh. Transp. II. 399, 

1 raimot but gratuiate my good fortune rather than my 
wisdom, that 1 have travelled such an Author through with 
no inorc extravagancy, 

•f 5. To reward or recompense service, etc.). 

^26x2 Dkaum. Sl Fi- Maid’s Tra^, 1. ii, I'o gratuiate So 
great a ser nice done at my desire. 2622 Hkywood Apol. 
Actors G4, I ( ould not clwXJ.se but gratuiate your honest 
indeauours with this short remembrance. 2633 Marmion 
Aniifumy v. Dram. Wks, (1875) 290 I’ll find soineofike To 
gratuiate diy imin.s. 

1 6. To gratify, please. Obs. 

aisgz Grlkne Jas. IV Prelude, To gratuiate thee I 
brougitt these antics to show thee .some sport in dancing. 
2627-77 Fkltuam Resolves 1, xix. 33 Nay many times to 
grutiibte the company, wc are fain to force our selves to im- 
worthiuess. 2809 Camfukij. Oertr, iVyom. l xxvi, 1 will 
teach thee ..To pay with Huron blood thy father’s scai‘S, 
And gratuiate his soul rejoicing in the stars. 

Jleriue Gra*tulating vbl. sb. and///, a. 

1639 Serm., Ad Aulam ix. (1689’ 490, I note 

it, not without much rejoycing and gratulating to im of 
this Chinch- ^ a xjtx Ken Chrisiophil Poet, Wk.s. 1731 I. 

f 68 Seeing God pleas’d, the heavenly (Jnire In gratulating 
I ymns conspire.^ 2803 Wordsw. Blimt H ighland Biy xMv, 
A gratulating voice, With which the very hills rejoice. 2850 
j>B (Juincky in H. A. Page A|A(i877) 11 . xvii. 67 To pas.s 
through iimunierable .stations of gratulating comradc.s, 

Chfatnlatiott *}.•>«). Now somewhat 

rare. Also 5 gratulacyoB, 6 -aeion, Sc. -ationB. 
[ad. L. griiluBVion’-em, n. of action f, gi'dluMri to 
G BAT U LATE.] 

1. A fceliiiK of gratification, joy, or exultation; 
rejoicing in heart (Now only \iith mixture of 
sense im]>lying sclf-coagratulaiion upon some 
good fortime.) 

2482 Mouk if EwsJkamf Athi^ 106 Y vote notwliedirsorow 
or deuocyou or compassion or gratuhicyou drawyu nowe 
rnyne onhappy sotile^ dyiu-rs weye.s. 2577 tr, Bullingers 
Decades (1592) 5 j With great ioie of hart and godlie gratn- 
iation. 26^ Milton Areop. {Arh.j 31 The joy and gratu- 
lation which it brings to all who uish and promote their 
Countries lil>erty. ^ 2732 Blhkeley Alelphr, iii. § 3 That 
gratulation awl delight in Ijchohling the virtuous deeds of 
other men. 2752 Johnson Rambler No. *41 9 Yon would 

look with some gratulation on tmr success. 280^ W. Irving 
R'nkherb. ii*. ii (28201 169 Lislemug with silent gratulation 
to the ducking of Im hems, 2842 Miall in Noneonf. IL 2 
Gum* great and growing success cannot hut be to ourselves a 
matter of grai ulation. 2885 C. M ercier in blind X. 16 Gratu- 
iatiouis the foeling of which congratulation is the expre.ssion. 

2 . frlanifestation or expresHioii of joy ; esp. with 
a and //., an instance of this ; a rcjoiciug, 

*549 Co-vsaoALif, etc Ermm, Par. Tims. 6 ft is more 
worthy grrtt«tacioi»«iKi reioyvlngiw. 1649 RoB.KRTsC/(»/'fr' 
Bibl. 387 The mutual gratulution-saud cnmeLtment of Chri.st 
and the Church iu one another. 274* Middleton Cktrol. 
IV. afia The | 3 «aple came out to receive him with all iraagia- 
able grat ulatioittsi and expressions of joy for lusjiappy return. 
2863 Mary Howirr P. MrmmVs Greae I. viii. 239 After an- 
hour’s entertainment and gratulation, every one weatfK">me, 
2874 Motlky Bammeid *1879) M* xiii, Sa I'he coronation. . 
hml gone on with iKwrip and popuW gratulations. 289s 
4*1 timitk Monthly LXXV 1 . 92 'The. . grata lations with which 
tile four hundredth anniversary of the discovery of America, 
was lately herakled. 

3. The expressritm of pkasiim or gratification at 
a persoa*s soccess, good fortime, or the like ; com- 
pliment, felicitation, congratnlatlon. 

254* Umll Ermm, Apopk. ii. 316 To whom where many 
erf y-' aohks raaoited m tte waye «*gratukdon, & of kepyag. 
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hym coumpaignle. t6zz Bacon Men. VII , 42,, After tMs 
Complement, and some grat illation for tlie Kings victorie, 
they fell to their errand, 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. .Ep. 
IV. EK. 200 As a gratulation for the one, and a deprecation 
from the other. *807 Crabre Parish Reg. u. Wks. 1834 II. 
184 The crowd Stood humbly round, and gratulation bow'd. 
1827 Scorr in Croker Papers 25 Apr. (1884), 1 cannot but 
add my sincere gratulation upon your keeping a good house 
over your head. 1828 — F. M, Perth xxxiv, 'I'he victors 
had the general meed of gratulation. 

b. An instance of this j a complimentary or 
congratulatory speech. 

*614 Raleigh Hist. World 492 When Blagoras 

had seen his 3 Sons crowned for their severall victories in 
those games, one came running with this gratulation. .‘Die 
Diagoras for thou shalt not dime up to heaven'. 1632 
Massinger Believe as You List n. i, Their gratula- 
tions for his safetie. i7S» Johnson Ramller No. 97 t ax 
Gratulations pour in from every quarter. 1848 Clough 
Bothie IX. 143 Be it recounted in song . , Who gave what 
at the wedding, the^ gifts and fair gratulations. 1891 J. 
WiNsoR Columbus viii. 1771 1 rue science places no gratula?* 
tions higher than those of its own conscience, 
f 4 . A joyful greeting ; a welcome. Ohs. 

1389 idiile\ A Skeltonicall Salutation, Or Condigne gratu- 
lation. X630 TBtker ojf Tttrvey, Gent. 7 \ 58 Heaiing such 
a scholler-hke gratulation, .seeing by this salute, that [etc.}, 
ns 1638 MispE Disc. Luke Wks. (1672) i. x.\iv. 91 Secondly, 
a Gratulation rendring the reason thereof, Because of Peace 
on Earth. [1815 Lamb Lett. (1888) L 299 He was one of 
those who would have hailed your return . . with the com- 
lacent gratulations of a philosopher anxious to promote 
nowledge as leading to happiness,] 
t 5 . Expression of thanks, thanksgiving; also, 
an instance of this. Obs. 

11^9 Fenton Guicciard, 352 The King vsing towards them 
at tlieir departure a very sniall gratulation [It. piceoii segui 
di graiiiudim\ of their seruices past, 1593 Greene GroaCs- 
w. PVit (1617) 26 Roberto .. returned him thankefull gra- 
tulations. M ANTON Serm. Ps. cjr/jtr. 65 Wks. 1872 

VI L 200 Warm in petitions, but cold, raw, and infrequent 
in gratulations. 

f S. Reward, recompense ; -= Gbatification 3. 

*611 Speed Hist, Gi. Brit. vin. vii. § 50. 408 The Duke 
. . forthwith granted their desires : whereupon they drew 
out store of gold to pre.sent him in way of gratulation. 1628 
Wither i?n 7 , Remetub. vi, 505 He askt, and had a willing 
gratulation, From one both rich and of another Nation. 

Ctea'iralatorily, [f. next-h-LY^j Byway 
of congratulation, thanks, or greeting. 

16x0 Donne Serm. xlii. 4x6 To Exclaime gratulatorily in 
his hehalfe Qttaniafidei vis, a 163s Medr Disc. Luke Wks. 
(j6;2) t. XXIV. ox Or both causally and gratulatorily thus, 
Glory be to God in the highest [etc.]. 1880 Miss H, A. Puff 
Homr MacMichaet I. ii. 46 His brother heard . . of his en- 
gagement, and wrote gratulatorily. 

©ratulatory (grse'tMl/tdri), a. (sb^ Also 6-7 
gratulatorie. [ad. med.L. *gratulatdri-‘iis, f. 
gr&tuldri to Gratulate ; see -oby and cf. obs. F. 
grahtlatoire.'] 

1 . Expressing joy or gratification for the good 
fortune, etc. of another ; conveying gratulation ; 
congratulatory, complimentary. 

*577 Hanmer Anc, Eccl. Hist. (1619) 183 That Sermon 
gratulatorie of the repairing of the Churches. 1622 Peacham 
Compl. Getit, x, (1634) 92 His gratulatory verse to King 
Henry upon his Coronation day. <ti656 Ussher 
(1658) 795 He was entertained with gratulatory acclama- 
tions. 1753 Chesterf. Let. to Faulkner 4 Jan., Lett. 1892 
HI. 12S7 , 1 take it for granted, that some of your many tribu- 
tary wits have already presented you with gratulatory 
poems. 1867 Parkman Jesuits N. Amer. vi. (iSjs) 68 He 
gave an outcry of delight, echoed by gratulatory cries from 
all present. 1871 Daily Tel. 14 Sept,, Lord Derby could 
hardly use other than gratulatory language to an audience 
of great manufacturers. He therefore felicitated them on 
the material prosperity of the present year. 

f b. Bearing or charged with congratulations. 
Ohs. rare. 

i6ss Nicholas Papers (Camden) 195 The Gratulatory Am- 
has.sador to the new Pope. 

f 2 . Expressing gratitude or thanks ; made as 
a thankoffering. In theological language, spec, 
applied to sacrifices * of thanksgiving' as opposed 
to propitiatory sacrifices. Obs, 
a 1555 Bradford in Foxe A. M. (xsds) 1204/x The sacri- 
fice of the ehurche is no propiciatorie sacrifice but a giatu- 
latorie sacrifice. 1376 Fleming Panapl. Epist. 100 A gratu- 
latorie letter, that is, an Epistle of thankes. a 1632 Donne 
Serm. Iv. (1640) 549 The P-salme hath.. a Gratulatory part,, 
a sacrifice of thankesgiving. 1670 Devout Commnn. (1688) 
X63 Let me do something gratulatory . . Let me give myself 
a thank-offering to him. 1675 Tj. Addison State Jews (1676) 
121 They make a gratulatory Oration unto God, for that he 
has been pleased to assist and accept their Services. 1739 
Waterland E7icharist Wks, 1823 yill. 263 Whereas for- 
merly he had disowned any propitiatory sacrifice, content 
with gratulatory, after the Protestant way. 

tS. sb. An expression of gratulation, a con- 
gratulatory speech. Obs. rare. 

a 1734 North Lives (1826) III. 385^ The chief failing that 
appeared in him was an ovear repetition of gratulatories and 
complimenfs. 

t Gra-tulmg, ppl a. Obs. rare'“\ [f. OF. 
gratuler (ad. L. grdHildrt'. see Gbatulatje) + 
-ING ^.] Congratulating, gratulant. 

1622 Fletcher BeggaPs Bush n.i,Where's Oratour Higgen 
with his gratuling Speech now. In all our names? 
tGra'ty, Obs. rare-^. [f. Grate + 
Consisting or full of grates ; like a grate. 

*6ix CoTGR., Grilleuxr grade ; full of grates ; made like a 
gi-atc 


GraxijBf, ohs, form of Graff sb."^ 

Grraulse, (graul), Anglo-Irish L Grilse. 
Cxi’aU'ly, a. rare'-'^, [Meant for an equivalent 
of G. grdttluk.'l Grisly, causing a shudder. 

1S48 Lytton K. Arthur x. v, In many a grauly flock . . 
the she-bears sprawling play'd. Ihid.^fooi-mte. Grauly srn& 
grausame are both adjectives which belong to the Saxon 
element of the language and are fairly reclaimed from the 
German. The Scotch indeed have preserved tlie first. 
Graund, obs. form of Geaad. 
f Graundeie. App. var, of eraunce^ Grants, 
*392 Greene Upst, Courtier H, Such brooches, such 
bracelets, such graunddes, such periwigs. 

Graundepose, obs. form of Grampus. 
Graiinser, obs. fo.rm of Grandsire. 

Gratuit, -ar,-er, -eie, obs. ff. Grant, -er, -ee, 
GraimtCe mercy, variant of Gramkrcy, 

11 Graupel (graivp’l). Meteorology. [G. grau~ 
pel{-weiler).'l Soft hail. 

18% Weather Rep. 4 Mar., Occasional showers of graupel, 
sleet, and snow have been recorded.^ 1894 Blackmore 
Perlycross 238 The snow, or soft hail (now known as 
graupel). 

tt Grauwacke (grau-vaka). Geol. Also 8 
grau-wacken, 9 grawackd, grauwack. [Ger, 
f. g}'au Grey -f zvacke Wacke.] = Grbywacke. 

1794 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 235 Its [Argillite's] 
transitions are into . . grau-wacken [etc.]. 1806 Davy in Phil. 
Trans. XCVII, 10 Grauwacke from North Wales. 2828 G. 
Young Geol. Surrn Vorksh. Coast 55 The hard porphyri tic- 
looking rocks . . usually designated by the harsh-sounding 
name grawacke. 1840 Trans. Geol. Soc. Ser. n. (1842) VI. 
558 The fo.ssiliferous grauwacke which constitutes the chief 
mountain masses of the right hank of the Rhine. 1876 
Smiles Sc. Natur. viii. (ed. 4) 131 The bills, which descend 
to the coast, are composed of hartl grauwacke. 

aitrib. 1832 De la Beche Geol. Man. (ed. 2) 41 Detritus 
from the grauwacke slates. 1842 H. Miller O. R. Sandst, 
ii. (ed. 2) 56 The harder grauwacke schists, 1831 Richardson 
Geol viii. (1855) 246 The ancient grauwacke limestones, 
Gravaile, obs. form of Graveu 
G ravameiA (giav^**men), PI, gravamina 
(grav^‘mina). [a, late L. gravamen a physical 
iticouveaience, in med.L. a grievauce. £ gravare 
to load, f. gravis heavy, Grave tz.] 

1 . A grievance. 

1647 Ward Simp. Cohter 58 Is your Advisera such a 
Suavamen to you, that hath been such, a Gravamen to- 
Religion and Peace. 1708 S, Sewall Diaipy 9 Feb. (1879) 
II. 2x6 [We] found tlris to our Comfort . . which was a grava- 
men for many years. 1857 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. ^ Et^g, 
11.24 Charles gave Hagano the higher room .. The real 
gravamen, however, appears to have been Hagano’s affec- 
tionate though rough fidelity. 

2 . fa. A formal complaint or accusation. Obs. 

1647 Jek. Taylor Lib. Propk. Ep. Ded. 38 It is not .safe 

, . to extend the gravamen and punishment beyond the in- 
stances the Apostles make. 1774 Bp. S. Hallifax Roman 
Civ. Latv (177s) 126 In an Appeal, whether from a Gra\ ameii 
or the Sentence, an Inhibition is issued from the Superior 
Court to the Inferior, to stop Proceedings. 1880 Lit. World 
30 July 65/2 A gravamen brought forward by the Diet in 
opposition to the royal demands. 

b. £ccL A memorial presented by the Lower 
House of Convocation to the Upper representing the 
existence of disorders or grievances in the church. 

1602 Archpriest (Camden) II. 13 They willed vs 

to bring our probations for the Grauaminawe had put up 
against the Archpriest. 1869, Daily Nmos 18 June,, Arch- 
deacon Hale presented a gravamen characterising the mea- 
sure now before Parliament in very strong terms. 1889 
John Bull 2 Mar. 145/3 Archdeacon Denison’s gravamen 
just presented to Convocation is a most doleful document. 
1899 IVesim. Gaz. 9 Feb. 9/1 The Prolocutor thought the 
Archdeacon was travelling beyond the words of the grava^ 
men. 

3 . The particular part of an accusation that bears 
most heavily on the person accused. 

1832 M' Cheyne in Mem. i. (1844) 12 It constitutes the very 
gravamen of the charge against the unrenewed m^ that he 
has affection for bis earthly parent. . but none for God I 1839 
Brougham Sk, Statesmen, Ld. Mamjleld i. ixs The 
great gravamen, too, of these charges against him is liis 
leaning towards the Americans, 1840 Mill Diss. ^ Disc. 
(1859) £ ^ fh® gravamen of the charge against the prin- 
ciple of utility seems to lie in a word. 1887 Lowell Oemocr. 
iQ The real gravamen of the charge lies in the habit it has 
of making itself generally disagreeable. 

i* GravameULt. Obs, [ad. L, gravamenUim 
f. gravmx : see prec.] A grievance. 

1337 L.A.TIMER To Crojmvell Rem. (1845) 378 Mr. Nevell 
shall deliver to you a bill of the gravaments of two or three 
of the fellows, mast given to good letters. 

i'Grava’millOUSy.eiL Obs. Also 8 gravi- 
minous. [f. L. gremamin-, gravamen + -ous.J 
Grievous, annoying, distressing. 

1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea xp A dishonour unto God, and a 
gravaminous burthen to the ships and men they go amongst. 
1713 S. Sewall Diary ig Nov. (1879) II. 412 Gen'. Nichol- 
son mention’d it as graviminous that the Shops were shut 
up. 1721 Wodrow Hist. Suffer. Ch. Scot. (1829) II. 146 
The parliament made new and gravaminous laws. 

Gravat, variant of Cravat. 
tGravative, Obs^ [ad. L. type ^grava- 
tlV'Us f. gi'avdre', see Gravamen.] ‘Applied to 
the feeling of pain accompanied by a sense of 
weight (Syd. Soc. JLex. 1886). 

1572 J. I<rsR&Bathes ff Baihx, 7 b, Heany or grauatiue 
paine is caused in an Aposteme in a memhre not sen.sible. 
x<S68 Culpepper & Cole BarthoL Anaf. l xvii. 47 Persons 


having the Stone in their Kidneys have, .gravative., pains. 
1710 T. Fuller Phdrm. Exiemp. 151 Such [iilnesse.'y] as 
gravative Head Ach. 

Grave (gww), Foms : i gr®f, 4-6 graf(Os 
■5, 8-9 Sc. graft, (4 grove, 5 grawe,' S Sc. graif* 
graiwe), 3- grave. [OE. gnvf sir. neut. ~ OFris. 
gt'e/, OS. gra/, 01 iQ. grap OTeut t>q:>e *grabo>^*' ; 
a ijanillel type is "^grabd fem., represenied by ON. 
grpf (Ds.. gruv, Sw. grt^), Gath, g^-^aba ; 1 root of 
OE. to dig. Grave 

The normal mod. representative of OE. would be 
graff ; the ME. disynabic grave, from whidi the .standard 
mod. form descends, was prob. due to the especially frequent 
occurrence of the word in the dat. (locative) case.] 

1 . A place of burial ; an excavation in the earth 
for the reception of a corpse; f formerly often 
applied loosely to a receptacle for the dead not 
formed by digging, as a mausoleum. 

axcioti Seafarer 9.7 (Gr.) | 3 eah ]>« grsef wille. golde .stre7;au 
brobor his ^eborenum.^ C1250 Gen. Sf Ex. 3184 C)e & ail 
haueb so wide spiled^ Sat his [Joseph’s] graue is Sarvuder 
hiled. <21300 Cursor M, 21063 First he did his graf to 
deluen. C1330 R. Brunne CAw/. (18x0) agoTo bat stede 
he ferd, b«r he was laid in graue. c. 1^85 Chaucer L. G. W. 
903 TAisbe, We preyen yow .. That m o graue y-fere we 
moten lye. a X4o0"5o Alexander 4451 Graffis garoyscht of 
gold & gilten tonihis. C2440 Promp. Parv. 207!^ Grave, 
solempnely made, or gravyn . .mausoleum, c 1460 Towneley 
Myst. xxvi. 54 Dede men also rose vp sone, (Jutt of thare 
grafe. X53S Stewart O-r?;*. Scot. I. 594 He .. With all 
honour wmo his graif is gone. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk, Com. 
Prayer, Burial Dead, When they come at the graue. 1590 
Shaks. Mids. N. v, i. 387 The graues, all gaping wide, Euery 
one lets forth his spright. 1607 Dekker R oaring Ghde Wks, 
1873 HI. 1Q7, 1 must not to my graue, As a diunkard to his 
bed. 1687 A, Loveu. tr. 'J'keveimds Trav. 1. 58 When the 
Grave Is filled up, they erect a stone. X7S6-7 tr. 
ler's Trav. (1760) III. 97 Heire in one grave are deposited 
the remains of Coustantia . . and .. her daughter. 179+ 
Burns *0 Death, hadst ikou hut spar’d his tiff . E’en as 
he is, cauld in his. graff. i8zi Byron Cain nt, i. Compose 
thy limbs into their grave. x86x Wright Ess, ArckseoL Ij 
vii. 142 I'he Anglo-Saxons .. dug a rather deep rectangular 
grave, .often of considerable climensionsw a 1876 G. Dawson 
Lect. Shaks. etc. (1888) 62 When your grave comes to be 
dug, will the diggers weep ? 

iransf. 1390 Si'Ensee F. Q. hi. x. 42 We will hlyndfolded 
ly, Ne privy bee unto your treasures grave. 

fb. Holy grave ^ Holy Sepulchrf. 

a X4SS Holland Hoidate xxxv, Tlie haily graif. IMd. 
xxxvii, The haly graf. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) to8, 
I wyl goo for you to the holy graue. c iSrx tsi Eng. Bk. 
Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 31/2 I hey seke the holy graue to 
Iherusalem, 

c. A grave-mound. Also transf., Dead meds 
gj'aves (see quot.). 

1868 Umomm. Trnv. xxi, Gravely making hay 

among the graves. 1S69 R. B. Smyth Gold/. Victoria 609 
Dead~men's Graves, applied to country generally hasaftic, 
where, owing to the unequal decomposition of the under- 
lying rock, humps like grave.s occur. 

d. In varipcs fig. and proverbial expressions. 
Info the grave of lielli mtQ the lowest depth. 

Secret as the grave : kept as a close secret. To 
make a person turn in his gi'ave : said fancifully 
or hyperbolically of the effect of something which 
was abhorrent to the person in his lifetime. Some, 
one is walking over my grave {see qu ot. 1 8 68). Opie 
foot in the grave (see Foot sb. 26 a.) 

c 1585 Cartwright in R. Browne Anszo. Carizttrighi BB 
It shoulde followe that that assembly.. shoulde from the 
hyest heauen fall into the graue of hell.. 1738 Swift /W. 
fonversai. i. 84 Miss [shuddering]. Lord 1 there’s some- 
body walking over my Grave. 1832 L. Hunt .Sir R, Esher 
(1850) Sg I'he correspondence I kept as secret as the grave. 
1859 H. Kingsley G. Hasnlyn xxxi. (i860) 268 Sometimes 
somebody would walk over my grave, and give me a creep- 
ing in the back, 1868 Holme Lee B. Godfey xiv. 77 Joan 
.shuddered — that .. convulsive shudder which old wive.s say 
is caused by a footstep walking over the place of our grave 
that shall be. 1883 HaipePs Mag. Apr. 768/r Somebody’s 
walking over your grave, they say, when you feel so. 1888 
Bryce Amer. Conamu. L xii. 159 Jefierson might turn in 
his grave if he knew of such an attempt to introduce 
European distinctions of rank into his democracy. 

e. with omission of the article (after a prep.). 

1548 Udall, etc, Erasm. Par. Luke xx. 38 Now wer 

Abraham, I.saac, and Jacob, at that tyme alreadie buiried 
in graue. 1662 Hickerjngill Serm. Wks. 1716 I. 2S6 Few 
or none went down to Grave in peace. 

2 . Regarded as the natural destination or final 
resting-place of every one. Hence sometimes put 
for : The condition or state of being dead, death, 
f To the gi'ave : till death. {To bear a mat'k) to 
one’s grave : all one’s life. To find one's grave : 
to meet one’s death. 

ct38o Wyclif Wks. (1880) 17 Crfet sparid not to visyte 
pore men. .in b^ colde greue. 14. . Songs 4 Carols xsth C. 
(Percy Soc.) 66Thei wyl gyffe a man a mark that he xal her 
it to hys grafe. 1533 Cqverdale Gen. xfii. 38 Yf eny mys- 
fbrtune shulde happen vnto him . . ye shulde bringe my 
graye hayre with sorowc downe vnto the graue. 1624 
Quarles Job vi. 39 Both Rich and Poore are equal’d in 
the Grave. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 7 rav. 168 My course 
came next, though not to die, yet to goe neere the Grave. 
165^ B. Harris Parivats Iron Age led. 2) 244 France^, 
where he soon found his grave. 1674 tr. Martiniere's Voy. 
N. Countries 113 And thinking by bleeding and purgation 
to recover their PatieuLs sent many of them to t? e Grave. 
1707 Watts * Eifi *•? the time to serve the Lord \ 
There are no Acts of Pardon pass’d In the cold Grave to 
which we haste, 1723 Pres. State Russia II. 129 , 1 am, to 
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the Grave, full of good Wishes towards you, 1726 Swift 
Gtiliiver iv.xi, The Savages, .discharged an Arrow, which 
wounded me deeply on tfi^e inside of my left Knee G shall 
carry the Mark to my Grave). *726 Dykr iWongar Bill 92 
Between the cradle and the grave. 1738 Wesley Pjrrrfww 
yt, iii, I cannot thank Thee in the Grave. 1750 Gray Elegy 
ix, The path of glory leads but to the grave. 1813 Shelley 
Alastorj2(> Birth and the grave, that are not as they were, 
b. w*th personificaUon : — Death or Hades, 
idrx Bible Hosect xiii. 14 O death, I will be thy plague.s, 
O graue [Wyclif, Coverdale hell e], I will be thy de.struc- 
tion, IMd. I Cor, xv. 55. 1615 Cleaver Proverds 175 No 

might.. can rescue him out of the hand of the graue. 

3. In enlarged rhetorical use : Anything; that is, 
or may become, the receptacle of what is dead. 

liquid, watery grave, 

ISS9 Mh*r, Jack Cade xxi, Than were on poales 

my parboylde quarters pight, And set aloft for vennine to 
deuower, Meete graue for rebels that resist the power. 
1632 Lithgow 'Erm). vn. 326 Their dead Corpes were cast 
over Board, in a boundlesse grave'to feed the fishes. 1655 
Fuller CA HhU xii. iii. § 15 Ptolemais (the Grave General 
of the Christian Army). 1821 Byron Heaven E, i, iii, 
Not even a rock from out the liquid grave. i8Ss Kingsley 
Herew. vi, 127 They bad only just escaped a watery 
grave. 1874 Lisle Carr Jud, Gwynne I. vi. 170 He had 
carried her .. out of a grave of fire. 1893 Maguire in 
United Serjdce Mag.- July 373 The country between the 
Balkans and Constantinople would have been the grave of 
the entire Russian Army. 1S98 J. R. Illingworth Divim 
Immanence vi. 137 The body ceases to be the spirit’s organ, 
and becomes fir.st its prison, and then its grave, 

4. An excavation of any kind j a pit or trench. 
Oh. exc. in sense of a trench for earthing up 
potatoes and other roots, 

1326 PilgK Per/. (W, de W*. 1531) 276 b, It is wryten in 
the lawe of Moyses That no man .sliolde dyg ony pyt, or 
open ony graue or ce.sterne, but he sholde couer it agayne 
..lest tetc.l. 1847 Halliweli., ..a potato-hole. 

Line. 1857 JruL R . Agric. Soc. XVIII. 1 . ig8 Potatoes 
are brought out of the ‘ hog:s \ or ' grave.s or * pits *. 1890 
Morning Post 26 Dec. 6/2 'fhe mangold and potato grave.s 
have also suffered considerably, 

5. atirih and Cmk a. simple attributive, as 
grave-brass ^ -clod., -garth, -ground, -MU, -Hd, -linetz, 
-mound, J -neighbour, -place, -rail, -side, (also 
attrib.) -slah, -stead, -worm; grave-like adj. b. 
objective, as grave maker, -raker, -robber ; grave- 
di^ng (cf. GttAVJS-0rGOBiE>, -making, -robbing vbl. 
sbs, c, adverbial (of destination ) and instrunfental, I 

grave-bound, -riven v/Eys,, d. locative or origina- i 
live, ^^grave-interment; grave -born adj. 

1596 Drayton Mortimeriados 34 Lyke *graue-borne gosts, 
amaz'd and mad with feare, tZzs D. L. Richardson 
Sonnets to 'I'he *grave-bound Pilgrim never can return. 
X849 Rock CA, of Fathers L n. 187 Our old English, 
■^grave-brasses, 1^7 Craig, *Graveclod, a lump of earth 
telongin? to a _grave- 1749 Fielding 'Pom Jones xvr. 

V, The *grave.digging scene next engaged the attention 
of Partridge. x8^ Rossetti Ballads Sonn. 273 As in 
a ^gravegarth, count to s^ The monuments of memory, 
1874^ Green Skort Hist. i. § 2. 9 The *grave-ground of 
Addington, a;x833 Mrs Heman.s Song 0/ Tomb Poems 
(187s ' 340 He must ride o’er the '*'grave-hills .. with stormy 
speed. 1894 Atkinson Old Whitby 62, I have taken 3 
axe-hammers from grave-hills on the Danby and Skelton 
moors- X658 Sir T, Browne Hydriot. Introd. L 3 Pop- 
p{)ea, the wife of Nero, found a peculiar "* grave enterment, 
c 1340 Cursor M. 14332 (Trim) pe “’grauelid awey pei kist, 
X764 Oxford Sausage 63 0 haste thee from thy *grave-like 
Grot 1 i8<^7 De Quincey Secret Societies Wka 1863 VI, 260 
You may sit in that deep grave-Iike recess. X836 Lank Afod, 
Egypt IL XV. 28s It is common, also, for a Mooslim, on a 
military expedition . . to carry bis *grave-linen with him. 14. . 
Nom. in Wr.-Wulcker 722/30 Hie bostarim, a *grafmakere, 
x6o3 Shake. Ham. v. i. 34 Gardiners, Ditchers, and Graue- 
makers. x6s4 Whitlock Zootomia^i Hee being to work 
too fast for the Grave-maker. x6oa Shaks. Ham. v, i. 74 
Ha s this fellow no feeling of his businesse, that he sings at 
*Graue-raaking? 1894 E. H, Barker 'Pwo Summers 
Guyenne 239 I'here is, .very little grave-making, except by 
mounds and wooden crosses. ^ 1603 Dkkker IVonderfull 
Years D iv, The colde companie of his *graue neighbours. 
1663 Walton Life Hooker in Hooked s Whs. (x888) 1 . 78 
The poor clerk had many rewards for shewing Mr. Hooker's 
♦grave-place. 1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. 1 . iv. 64 The re- 
searches into the grave.places of the nations. 1732 E, 
Forrest Hogarth's Tour \ Hogarth .. untrussed upon a 
■♦grave-rail. x63f Wkbver Anc. Funeral Mon. 51 The 
♦graue-rakers, these gold-fmders are called theeu^. 1850 
Mas. Browning Poems 1 . 318 The poet sings upon the 
earth ^grave-riven. 1845 Ecclesiologisi IV. 291 The sin of 
♦grave-robbing. 1S38 J. L. Stephens Traeo, Greece, etc. 
27/ 1 The Greeks returned, and, taking up the body, carried 
it to the ‘*^grave-side. 1863 Mrs. Whitney Gayvoorthys xbt, 
(1879) 172 How many a heart ha.s felt that graveside solem- 
nity. 1894 H. Speight Niddeniale 190 Two well preserved 
♦grave-.slabs. 1884 A. Lang Custom ^ Myth 286 llie ghosts 
that haunt ancient ♦grave-steads. 1815 Milman Fazio 
(1821) 53, 1 had rather *gFave-worms were on thy lips than 
that bad woman's kisses. 

6. Special comb.: grave-board, a board, in- 
scribed with symbolic figures, set upright over the 
graves of N. American Indians; grave-clad a. 
nonce-wd., clsid in grave-clothes ; f grave-cloth, 

? a pall ; grave-cover, a stone slab covering a 
grave; grave -deep a. nonce-wd., deep as the 
grave; grave digging ppL a., epithet of certain 
insects (see OEAVE-DiGGJKti 3 ) ; f grave-fellow, 
a companion in the grave; grave-find, an object 
or a number of objects found in a grave ; grave- 
goods //., valuables deposited with a corpse in the 
grave ; grave-hoard, a quantity of objects buried 


with a corpse ; f grave-jelly, corruption, rotten- 
ness ; grave-man, -master, a sexton ; grave- 
mound, a hillock, or a barrow or tumulus, indi- 
cating the site of an interment, a burial-mound ; 
grave-plant, Datura sanguinea {Syd, Soc. Lex. 
1886); t grave-porer, one who is poring over 
or looking towards his grave; an aged man; grave- 
p ost ~ gt^ave-board ; grave- trap 1 'heatr. (see q u ot ,) ; 
t grave-wax «= Adipooeub. Also G have-clothes, 
Grave-digger, Gravestone, Graveyard. 

1831 ScHooLCRAifT Ifuiian Tribesl. 356 At the head of the 
grave a tabular piece of cedar, or other wood, called tiie 
adjeclatig, is set. This *grave-board contains the symbolic 
or representative figures which record, if it be a warrior, his 
totem. 1862 Max Muller G^/))jr(i88o) I. xiv, 318 The in- 
scriptions which are found on the Indiangraveboards, 411802 
Home A lonzo iv, Why should I fear to see a ♦grave-clad 
ghost ? 1764 Ree. Amherst (1S84) 28/1 Voted To provide . . a 
♦^grave Cloth for the use of the Di-strict, 2875 J._T. Fowler 
in Archtsologia XLV. 385 The ♦grave-covers indicated in 
Browne-Willis’s plan. 1850 Mrs. Browning Poems II. 227 
Give him room ! Room for the dead in Paris 1 welcome 
solemn And *grave-decp- X847 Craig s. v. ♦Graye- 

digging or burying beetle. 1831 Gossb Naturalist's Soj. 
Jamaica 147 'i'he labour of the bee is play compared with 
the efforts of the grave-digging Sphex. 1642 Fuller Holy 
Prof. St. in. V. 164 For he that was buried with the bones 
of Elisha., recovered his life by lodging with such a ♦grave- 
fellow. 1681 Flavel Meth, Grace xviii. 327 Wiicn guilt 
shall neither be our bed fellow, nor grave-fellow. x868 G. 
Stephens Runic Mon. I. p. x, At what era they came, is 
not known. *Grave-finds show that it was as early as some 
time . .before Christ- 1883 Daily News 7 Nov. 5/3 Burying 
their dead with weapons and *grave-goods. _ 1894 ---11: 
an. s, 2 For want of ♦grave hoards, very little will be 
no wn about us in some tliree thousand years or le.ss. 1637 
Reeve God's Plea 33 (He] will ere long be taken off from 
his leggs, lye upon a death-couch, be carried out by Bearers, 
and consume to ♦grave-gelly. xSai Combk H ife ii. (j86o) 
273 The bold ♦grave-man at the meeting Gave tlie rude 
clown so sound a beating, That [etc.]. 1622 Maube tr. 
Aleman's Guzman d'Alf. ii. 220 Committed ever to the 
Curate, Sexton, or ♦Graue-master. *839 Reeve Brittany 
137 Running to and fro over the ♦grave-mounds. 1583 
Stanyhurst rEneis iv. (Arb ) 117 To clap on shoulders his 
bedred ♦grave-porer old sire I x8sx Schoolcraft Indian 
Tribes L 356 After which the bones are burled, and the 
♦grave-posLs fixed, x8ss Longf. Hiaw.xW. 18 On the grave- 
posts of our fathers Are no signs, no figures painted. x886 
Stage Gossip I'he ♦grave-trap is the one in centre of the 
stage, or nearly so, and is so called on account of its use in 
the grave scene in * Hamlet 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., 
*Grave-wax. xSd^ Page Handbk, Geol. Terms (ed. 2), 
Grave-wax, a familiar term for adipocere, because occa- 
sionally found in grave-yards, 
t laxave, Obs. [OE. grwf, f. root of grafan 
Grave z/.i] A graven image. 

XX. . Voc. in Wr.-WGicker 541/15 Sculpiura, grmf. a 1300 
E, E. Psalter xevi. 7 Alle schente be kat bidden graues als. 
Ibid. cv. 19 And a kalfe in Orcb maked Jmi, And baden j-e 
graue. 

Grave (gr^^v), local. Forms; 3 gre^jfe, 
greyve, 5 grafe, 5-6 gray ve, 6 gr&yfP, 5 - grave, 
[a. ON. greife, of obscure origin; prob, a. OS. 
^grBio (MLG. gt‘kfc) « G. Grave sbA (In 
South Yorkshire documents of the i6tk c. Gbilve 
sb. and gt^ave are used indifierently.)] 

fa. A steward, a person placed in charge of 
property (obs.). b. In cerlain parts of Yorkshire 
and Lincolnshire, each of a number of administra- 
tive officials formerly elected by the inhabitants of 
a township. 

cizoa Or min 18365 Icc amm sennd biforenn himm Hiss 
bidell & hiss gre33fe. liavelok 266 Schireues he 

sette, bedels, and greyues. , ‘ * 4 .. Bemdktim Rule 374 in 
Engl. Studien II. 65 A priores may knaw wele ban, Sche 
beres be charch of a hirdman : And als a graue bihoues hir 
be, pat cure base tnwn to kepe hir fe. 14,. Nom, in 
Wr.-WGlckcr 683/33 Ilk villkus. Hie prepositns, a grafe. 
ci450j£?i4. Curiasye 576 in Babies Bk., Of be resayuer he 
[tresurerej shalle resayue^ Alle bat i.s gedurt of bayld and 
grayue. Ibid. 589 Grayius, and baylys, and parker. c 1478 
PlumptoH Corr. (Camden! 39 To the welfare of our sovc- 
raigne lord the King and you, nothing they will pay, with- 
out your said tenants will fray with them, whearfore tliey 
are m regage to divers of your graves. 1524 Par, Acets. 
Ecciesfield, Yorks., Our lady greyffs haith maid their 
acownc. 1327 ibid,, Owr lady gray ves.. haith maid tlieyr 
Kecknyng and they ayr in debet itj'b xj*. ij< c XS09 AccL 
Bk. Wray in Antiquary XXXII. ayft The vsuall order 
of election of all & singuler Reves & graves, belonging to 
the prebendes w^bia the colligiat churche or minuter . . in 
Ripon. X603 Saltern Ant. Laws Gt. Brit, Eab, The 
Saxons, .called their Nobles by a name of the same significa- 
tion, viz. Eark-s or eldernien, a name of nobiiitie vnknowne 
in their owne Countrie ; where (as I take it) they are called 
Graues or Grmes, signifying a gouernor, which name also 
they brought hither, and it remaineth in some v,>e to this 
day, x6xo Louth Accia, (X891) 95 Item payde for a Supper 
for the graves & theire wyues. .liij li. iiij^f, 17x0 in More- 
house Kirkhnrion ^ Graveship of Holme ix86i) 140 We, y» 
Juiy sworn for .the lord of the Manor of Wakefield aWve- 
said, upon our Inquinr into the old Rentalls and Evidences 
concerning our said Graveship of Holme, find and present 
y‘ there are 61 Graves within our said Graveship. 

attrib. i86x Morehouse Kirkbnri&n d- Graveship of 
Holme X40 After revising the grave roll, they subscribed 
the following declaration. 

t Ifeave, sbfi: Obs. [ad* MBiu greme (Dm. grmf) 
» Gear. Now oaiy m the second member of 
compound titles, as nmfgrcme, pals-- 

grave.] A foreign -title » Count i ; chiefiy used 
of tile counts of Nassau* 


x6o5 Sylvester Du Barias ii. iii. iv. Capiaines 63 When, 
with the rei>t of all his Hoa.'Jt, the Grave Marcheth amain to 
give the Town a htB.vei..[sidenote, Signifieth but an Earl, 
but here it is usurped for the chiefe Captaine Josuah]. 1609 
Dkkker Guts Horne-bk. v. 23 Then you may discourse how 
honorably your Graue vsed you; obserue that you call 
Graue Maurice your Graue. 1638 Ford Lady's Trial iv. 
ii. Her father was grave Haii.s van Herne, a 1718 Penn 
Treat. Oaths Wks. 1782 II. 485 Hera follow two letter.s, of 
the Graue of Nassau, and Prince of Orange. 

0rav© (gi’^‘v), (sb.) [a. F. gt‘avc, ad. L. 

grave-m, gravis heavy, important. Cf. Sp., Pg., 
It. grave. 

Tlie popular Fr. representative of L. grav-em is grief; see 
Grief a.} 

A. ad/. 

f 1. Of persons : Having •weight or importance ; 
influential, respected. (Sometimes iis-ed as an epithet 
of respectful address.) Of authors, books, maxims, 
advice : Weighty, authoritative. Cbs. 

XS41 Paget in St. Papers Hen. k'///, VIII. 644 Remit- 
ting the consyderation of the same to >our most excellent 
wisedom and grave judgement, 1337 North tr. Guenara's 
Diall Pr. 1272/6 Nowe^ 1 kriowe, that thou art no lesse 
graue in making [™ writing, composing}, then gracious in 
teaching. 1383 Fulke Defence Answ. to Pref, 16 I.et him 
preferre those Scriptures which the greater number and 
grauer churches do receitie. ai<^ Greene Aiphonsus 
IV. 'Wks. (Rtidg.) 240/2 Welcome, grave sir, to me. 1599 
Animadv. (1875) 22 Chaucer was a grave manne, 
holden in greate credyt, x6oa Rowlands Tis A/errie when 
Gossips meete 23 There’s an old graue Prouerbe tell's vs 
that Such as die Maydes, doe all lead Apes in ijell. 1604 
E. GIrimstoneI D’ Acosta's Hist. Indies 1 . 1 2 Theodoret a 
very grave Authpur, follows Crysastome in this opinion. 1607 
Shaks. Cor. ii. ii. 46 Most reuerend and graue Eldens. 1622 
Si'ARBOW Bk, Com, Prayer (i66x) 15 Our Churdies direction 
in this particular, is grave and conform to ancient rules. 
1637 J. Smith Myst. Rket. 203 Your determination is .. re- 
pugnant to the grave advice of your knowing friends. 170X 
Qimw Cosm. Sacra m. iii, 108 Once, tlie Ronuui State [was] 
of all others tlie most celebrated for their Virtue; as the 
Gravest of their own, Writers, and of Strangers , . do bear 
them witness. 174X Middi.eton Cicero I v. 347 Ily im- 
po.siiig so shameful a task upon the gravest man in Rome 
iCatoj. 1749 H. Waliole Lett. (1848) II. 260 lie is a 
grave man, and a good speaker. 

2. Of works, employment!?, objects of considera- 
tion: Weighty, important; in later use chiefly, 
requiring serious thought, serious. 

1302 Shaks. Ven. ^ A d. bed. 4, ! . , vowe to take aduantage 
of all idle houres, till I haue honoured you with some grauer 
labour. xCo2 2nd Pt. Return fr. Parnass. i . ii. 3C7 Could 
but a grauer subiect him pc. Shaksperel content, Without 
loue-s foolish lazy limguishment. xSaS Scott A. M. Perth 
X, When our council is assembled, we will treat of graver 
matters. 1868 Helps Reaknah xv. (i8/6j 415, I sliall 
merely reply by asking you in turn some grave questions. 

b. Now esp. in unfavourable sense, of faults, 
evils, difficukies, responsibilities, etc. : Highly 
serious, formidalde. Of diseases or symptoms; 
Serious, threatening a fatal result. 

1824 Landor imag. Conv. .Ser. i. IL no Tlie fault is 
graver than the reproof. 1838 Bright Y/. India 24 June, 
Grave erroi's had been committed in that country. 1^6 G. 
Maci>ONali> Ann, Q. Neighb, i, (1878) 4 Grave tfuubts as to 
whether I was in my place. X883 Manch. Even. News 
x6 July 2/3 If to-night’s news Be true, the position is very 
grave indeed, X885 Law Reports 29 Chanc. Div. 797 There 
has been a grave breach of duty resulting in heavy loss, 
x888 Faocr Princ. tq Praci. Med. (ed. 2) 1. 174 I'his 
Cmeteorkmi is a grave .symptom. 1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 
1 . 190 In poisoning from phosphorus, ftc., and in the grave 
anseinias. Mod, Grave news from the front. 

3. Of persons, their character, aspect, speech, or 
behaviour : Marked by weighty dignity ; of reve- 
rend seriousness. In later use with wider sen.?e, 
of temperament, feeling, or their manifestations: 
Serious, not miithful or jocular ; opposed io gay. 

1549 Latimer ^th Serm. hef. Edw. VI (.'\rb.) 143 The 
Tudge at the enpanelynge of the queste hadde i>ys graue- 
luokes. 1398 Marston Pygmal. v. 16 1 That which I 
deemed Bacchus suniuedry, Is graue, and staled, civill, 
Sobrktie.^ x6^ MmTON P, L. ii. 300 With grave Aspect he 
rose, and in his rising seem’d A Pillar of State, 1709 Lady 
M. W. Montagu Let. to Miss Anne IVortky 21 Aug., This 
letter is a good deal grave, and, like other grave things dull. 
4* 1721 Cantata 10 Youth on silent wings is flown: 
Graver years come rolling on. i72X Berkeley Prev, Ruin 
Gi. Brit. Wks. HI. 204 At a time when the nation ought 
to be loo grave for .such trifle.s, 1802 W'olcot tP- Pindar) 
Pin ^ kis Statue Wks. *812 IV, 5x0 His grave Loidship 
and grave wig Both with the first imvtortaace big. 1828 
Scott M, Perth xxi, He should be subjected to the 
charge of pome grave counsellor, *848 Dickens Dombey 
iv, Solomon looked a little graver as he finished ids dinner. 

J. H. Br-uifr Ref, Ck. Mng. 1 . 329 The Prior of Durham 
writes a grave letter to hiin* x8% * Rolf Bolorevvood 
Robbery under Arms x xviii, There was old George sitting 
on the bench m grave as a Judge. 189^ Litemfure 190/2 
The gravoand-|:iy vem so characteristic of this poet, 
absol. *676 Glahvill Ess. Philos, Reifg, vi. tj The 
Grave and the Sober, whose Judgements we have no reason 
to suspect to bt* tainted by their Imaginatiom. _ 1725 Pope 
Odyss* XIV, 522 The grave in merry measures frisk about. 

b. Of movements, also of music, tones of voice, 
etc. ; lixpresstve of or befitting serious feelings, 
serious, solemn. 

*5®^ T, Washinoton tr. NkkoIay*$ Vqy, m. xiv. 98 They 
go with a grave, fayre, and soft pmee, 1397 Morley Introd. 
Pfus. J77 You . if you have a graue matter, applie a 
grawe kinde of mtimck to it. Ibid, 181 A kinde of staide 
musicke ordained for gjaue datmdng. x6xx Shaks. Wint. 
T, i. ii. X73 We two will waike (my Lord) And lean© you to 
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GRAVE-CLOTHES. 


your graucr steps. s66o F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 
312 When he saw the Monks with grave steps draw nearer 
the bed [etc.]. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Tkevenot's Trav, 1. 30 
a'hat way of saluting is very grave. 1859 Bickens T, Two 
C ities I. V, I'he children had ancient faces and grave voices. 
1S97 W. Watson Hope Worlds etc. (1898) 24 The Song of 
Mingling flows Grave, ceremonial, pure. 

4 . Of colour, dress, etc. ; Dull, plain, sombre, 
not gay or showy. 

1611 CoTGR,, s.y, Fol, Graue clothes make dunces often 
seeme great Clarkes. 1725 De F oe P'oje. round World (1840) 
267 A mantle . . dyed in two or three grave brown colours. 
3756 N UGENT Gr. Tour, Italy 1 1 1 . 86 ' 1 ‘heir dress is grave and 
becoming. 18x1 Self Instructor 520 Every part has equally 
received the pumice . . exhibiting a dead grave appearance. 
1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps vi. § 12. 174 Vigorous oppo.sitions 
of light and shadow, and grave, deep, or boldly contrasted 
colour. 1863 GzaiKiAor is onzola (j88o) I. Introd. 3 The 
folds of his well-lined black silk garment, .hang in grave un- 
broken lines from neck to ankle. 

qxiasi-adv. xBo$ Emily Clark Banks of Douro I. 18 
Though so young, she dressed plain and grave, to give her 
an older appearance. ^ 

5 . [Aktr L. gravis.] Physically ponderous, heavy. 
Ods, or arck. 

1570 Levins Manip. Graue, grauis, grandis. c 1611 
Chapman //rW y. 752 In her violent hand she takes his 
graue, huge, solid lance. 1682 Weekly Mem, Ingen. 356 
Some few others are equally grave with the water within 
which they are. 180$ Wordsw. Waggoner 1 . 13 The moun- 
tains against heaven’s grave weight Rise up. 

6 . Of sounds; Low in pitch, deep in tone; 
opposed to acuU. Grave accent (see Accent i, 2). 
Grave harmonic (see Harmonic B. 2). 

1609 Douland Ornith. Microl, 71 A graue accent is made 
in the end of a complete sentence. 16^ Holder Elem. 
Speech 99 'fhe Acute accent raising the Voice in some certain 
Syllables, to a higher,^ i.e. more acute Pitch or Tone, and 
the Grave depres.sing it lower. 1706 A. Bedford Temple 
Mus, ii, 19 The Verse w’as also mixt with acute and grave 
Sounds. X727“4i Chambers Cycl. s.v., The thicker the 
chord, or string, the more grave the tone, or note. 1779 
[see Acute a. 5]. 1831 Brewster Nat Magic ix. (18331229 
Dr. Wollaston has also shown that this is true also of very 
grave sounds. 3876 Stainer & Barrett B/cL Mus. Terms, 
Grave \x) Deep in pitch; as grave hexachord, the lowest 
hexachord in the Guidonian system. x88i Nature No. 6x6. 
358 A low booming tone to which musicians give the name 
of the grave harmonic. 

7. attrib, and Comb, Chiefly parasynthetic, as 
grave-broived^ -coloured, -eyed, -faced, -hearted, 
-looking, -toned, -visaged 

xS6x W. F. Collier Hist. Eng. Lit, 41 *Grave-browed 
men. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II, 25 A morni)^ 
gown of a “grave coloured flowered damask. 1861 W. IL 
Collier Hist. Eng. Lit. 155 ^Grave-eyed philosophers. 
a X699 J. Beaumont Tsycke xiii. 21 Those *grave-fac’d 
Bloodhownds .. those Eldens. 1863 Atkinson Stanton 
Grange 96 The grave-faced assurance the young man gave 
him. 164a Vicars God in Mount (1644) 75 The grey- 
headed but not *grave-hearted Citizens of London. 1825 
J. Neal Bro. fonatkan III. 237 A thoughtful, *grave- 
looking personage. iSaS Miss Mitford Village Ser. ni, 
273 It was a grave-looking mansion. 3751 Wesley Whs, 
(3872) XIV. 80 A word that has no accent on the last 
syllable is termed a *graye-toned. 3843 Lytton Last Bar. 
L i, Here is my *grave-visaged headman. 

B. sb. A grave accent ; f a grave note. 

3609 [see Acute a. B]. 1727 Boyer Diet, Fr.-Eng. .s.v. 
Grave, Accent grave.. Accent Grave, the Grave. 3728 
R. North Mem. Mustek (1846) 28 A right downe singing, 
with acutes and graves. 1824 J. Johnson Typogr. 11 . hi. 
36 Vowels marked with a grave.. ; e has a grave when it 
stands for a word by itself. 

11 Grave (grav, gra'v<?), a.^ Mus. [F. gt'ave ox 
It. grave = Grave j A term indicating a slow 
and solemn movement. 

3683 Purcell 3-P/. Sonnatas To Rdr., The English Prac- 
titioner . , will find a few terms of Art perhaps unusual to 
him, the chief of which are these following: Adagio and 
Grave, which import nothing but a very slow movement : 
[then Largo, etc.]. 1724 ExpJic. For. Words Mus. 36 Grave, 
signifies a very Grave and Slow Movement, somewhat faster 
than Adagio, and slower than Largo. 376a Sterne Tr, 
Shandy Vl. xi, What Yorick could mean by the words lenta- 
mente, — temit [.sic], — grave, — and sometimes adagio, — 
as applied to theological compositions . . I dare not venture to 
guess. 1848 Rimbault First Bk. Piano 6s Grave, a very 
slow and solemn degree of movement. 

Grave v.^ Forms: Inf. I grafan, 3 

graven, (5 gravy n), 4-7 grave, (5 grafe, grawe, 
6 greve, Sc. graife, 7 gi‘eave), 4- grave. Fa. t. 
1 grdf, 4 grof(e, (grufe), 4-5 grove, (5 grave) ; 
weak forms'. 4-6 gravede, 4- graved. Fa. 
pple. I (d-, be-)grafen, 4-6 grave, (5 Sc. gra- 
win, 6 grafiOLn), 3- graven; also 3, 5 igrave(ii, 
4-5 ygrave ; weak forms : 4- graved, (5 -id, Sc, 
-it, 6 -yd) ; also 4 igraved. [A Com. Tent. str. 
vb. ; OE. grafan (pa. t. grdf, grSfon, pa, pple. 
-grafen) to dig, to engrave (cf. hegrafan to bmy : 
see Begravb), OS. bigratan to bury, OLow Frankish 
gravan to dig, (MDu., Du. graven to dig), OHG. 
graban to dig, carve, (MHG., G. grahen to dig; 
begraben to bury, eingraben to engrave), ON. 
grafa to dig, to bury (Sw. grafva, grafva, Da. 
grave), Goth, graban to dig, f. OTeut. root *grad-, 
grbi- (whence Grave sbf, Groove sb.) :—pre-Teut. 
*ghrabh-. Cognates are found in OSl. grebg. I dig 
(also, I xosff),grobu ditch, Lettish grebju I scrape. 
Connexion with Gr. ypd<l>eiv, to write, is no longer 


accepted by philologists. The str. pa. t. died out 
in the 15th c. ; in the pa. pple. the sir. form is still 
the prevailing one. 

The F, graver, to engrave, is an adoption of the Teut. 
vb. ; its compound engrasuer became Eng. as Engrave v., 
which has nearly superseded the native word in this sense.] 

I. 1 . intr. To dijr. exc. ■f'Alsoy^. 

a 3000 Riddles xxii. 2 (Gr .1 Ic . . be grunde grasfe. a 3000 
Boeth. Metr.vnx. 57 Se forma feob2,itsere..grof aefter golde. 
C3400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxix. 132 At b® last bai .schall 
dryfe him to be hole whare he come oute. And )?an schall 
Jjai grafe after him. 1412 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 83 He 
[jc. boght] graueb deppest of seekene.sses alle. c 3450 St. 
Cutkbert (Surtee.s) 2377 And he stode grauand with a spade. 
3674-91 in Ray N. C. Words. 1867 J. P. Momis Siege o’ 
BrouHon 5 (Lane. Gloss.) Jinny Dodgon ran into t’ garden, 
whar her aid man was greavin’. 

2 . trans. To dig, form by digging ; to dig out, 
excavate. Also with out, up. t To grave away : to 
get rid of by digging. Now rare exc, dial, in to 
grave peat{s, turf 

a lOQO Riming Poem 71 (Gr.) paet ic grofe grasf. « 1300 
Cttrsor M. 17288+134 It was in maner of a hows bat crist 
laide in was, Grauen depe in a roche. a 3300 E. E. Psalter 
vii. 16 pe slough he opened and it groue he, 1340-70 A lex, 
<$• Dind, 7 pei . . hadde graue on f)e ground many grete 
cauys. c 33% Chaucer L. G. PV. 678 Cleopatra. And next 
the shryne a pit thann doth .she grave, c 3400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) ix. 35 pe pitte Jer pat graue it vpp. C3425 St. 
Eliz. of Spalbeck in Anglia NWl. 109/15 Sche . . strekith 
oute hir fynger & puttith to hir eyen . . as sche wolde graue 
hem oute or bore hem in. 1483 Cath.Angl. 163/2 To Grave, 
cespiiare, fodere. 1335 Coverdale fer. xviii. 14 Maye the 
springes off watei-s be grauen awaye. — Ezek. iv. 2 Stronge 
diches are grauen on euery .syde off it. 1557 Sec. Scatter 
Manor in N. W. Line. Gloss, s.v.. No man shall graue any 
turves in thest car nor in Rany[how] vpon payne for euery 
dayes work, iij* iiijd. 1552 Lyndesay Monarche^ Pxol. 278 
That .sors .. Off Hylicone . . That Longeous . . did graue in 
tyll his syde. 1360 Bible (Genev.) Isa. xxii. 16 He that 
. . graueth an habitacion for him self in a rotke. 1643 
Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 70 We grave up a rownde sodde 
with a spade. 1747 Stovin in Phil. Trans, XLIV. 571 The 
Pit be was graveing Peat in. 3794 Trans. Soc. Arts Xll. 
126 And the earth [was] graved up, where each plant was to 
stand, one spit deep. 1884 Gd. Words j6 Out on the top 
was an old man graving turf. 1896 M. Beaumont foan 
Seaton 61 * So he graved that [a dike] to carry my water 
off from t' beck.’ 

II. To bury. [Not recorded in OE., which 
has hegrafan in this sense ; cf. ON. grafa.’] 

3 . To deposit (a corpse) in the ground, in a 
tomb ; to bury, inter. Obs. or arch. 

In the later examples prob. apprehended as a derivative of 
Grave sb.^ 

C X250 Gen. 4 Fx. 3778 DarS noman swinken hem [jtr. 
Korah, Dathan, and Ahiram] to grauen. a 1300 Cursor M. 
3213 In ebron groue hir ahraham. Ibid. 17660 All we cund 
be mikel graim For iesu b^^ti grufe [Gbit, grof] his licam. 
C1300 Havelok 2528 In the tun ther Grim was grauen. 
CX340 Cursor M. 6962 (Trim) Joseph bones J?ei wip hem 
lede And here graued [Cott., Gbti, grof] hem in pat stede. 
3373 Barbour Bruce iv. 309 At lerusalem thus trowit he 
Gravyn in the burch to be, 3430-40 Lvdg. Bochas i. iv. 
(1544) 8 a, After tyme her father was ygraue. c 3440 York 
Myst. xxiv. 140 What tyme pat he was graued in graue, 
C1430 Cov. Myst, (Shaks. Soc.) 227 Tiiat he must now in 
cley be ^rave. 3333 Douglas AEneis Epitaph, Now stant 
I grave m Naplys the cite. 1333 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 
298 Ewgenius. .grauit wes..in Ecolumkill. x6ost2n.dPt, 
Return fr. Parnass. iii. v. 1442 Dead things are graued. 
163a Massinger & Field Fatal Dowry nr, Would I had 
seen thee graved with thy great sire, 3876 Jas, Grant 
One of the ‘600’ ix. 80 They told you that I was dead too 
and graved in yonder kirk. 

*S97“8 Bp. Hall Sat, iii. ii. 23 Thine ill deserts can- 
not be graued with thee. 

f b. To deposit or hide under ground. Obs, 

a 1300 Cursor M, 16923 Nu is pecroice grauen vnder greit 
and lesus vnder stan. ^3386 Chaucer Wife’s T, 209 For 
al the metal ne for core That vnder erthe is graue. c 3420 
Pallad. on Husb. vi. 45 Sarment, or stre, or loppe in hit be 
graued. 

t c. To swallow up in or as in a grave. Obs, 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter y\, 5 Hell graues symful mem 
1607 Shaks. Timon iv. iii, 366 Ditches graue you all, 
cx6xx Chapman TUad xv. 337 The throtes of dogs shall 
gr aue H is manlesse lims. 

HI. To engrave, 

4 . To form by carving, to carve, sculpture, lit, 
z.xxAfg. ; also absol, Obs. exc. poet. 

cxooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) IxxviUi]. 58 Hi . . him woh-godu 
worhtan and grofun. 338a Wyclif ii. 18 What pro- 
fitith the sculptile for his maker grauede it. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P.R, xvi. Ixvui. (1495) 575 Men that grave loue 
it [Marbyl callyd Caristium] wel. c 1400 Destr, Troy 8744 
Like ymages were all, abill of sbap, & craftely grauen. 
c 3430 Hymns Virg. 104 Make not pi god pat man hap graue. 
*535 Coverdale 2 Esdras xiii, 6 Beholde, he graued himself 
a greate mountayne. 1671 Milton P. R, i. 253 Affirming 
it thy Star new graven in Heaven. 1706 Stanhope Paraphr, 
III. 373 Images that our distempered Fancies first form and 
grave to themselves, and then fall down and worship them. 
3878 H, Phillips Poetnsfr, Span. 4 r Ger, 14 , 1 graved for 
thee a silver god. 

d* b. in pa, pple. = Chiselled 2, Obs. rare'~‘’^, 

3630 Bulwer Anthropomet. 88 Eares graven, somewhat 
short, soft, and delicate. 

1 6. a. To cut into (a hard material) ; in quots. 
Jig. b. To mark by incisions ; to ornament with 
incised marks. = Engrave zi. 2. Ohs. 

13. . Test. Chrisii (VemOn MS.) in A rchiv Stud. neuSpr, 
LXXIX. 428 pe seles pat hit wasseled wippei were grauen 
vp-on a stip. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus u. 3392 (3241) Hard 
was it youre herte for to graue. Ibid. in. 34x3 (3462) What 


proferestow thi light here for to selk Go selle it hem pat 
smale selys grauen. 3399 'LkiAGi.. Rich, Rede Ics i. 40 It 
[the croune] was ffull goodeliche y-graue with gold al aboute. 
?«340o Morte Arth, 3463 His gloves gayliche gibe, and 
gravene by pe hemmys, Withgraynesof rubyesfulle gracious 
to schewe. <21400-30 Alexander 3343 pe thrid of a Topas 
a-tyred & trelest & grauen. <.*3470 Henry Wallace vni. 
107 Hysglytterand glowis grawin on athir sid. 3592 Shaks. 
Ven. <$• Aden. 376 Being steeld, soft sighescan neuer graue 
it [thy heart]. ^ 3677 JAkve Prim. Orig. Man. iv. iv. 324 A 
. . Watch, curiously wrought, graved, and enameled, 
e. nonce-use. To mark as with engraved lines. 

3863 Geikie Seen, Sf CeoL Scot. i. i Man. .graves the 
country with lines of roadway. 

U. To engrave (an inscription, figures, etc.) upon 
a surface. Also, to engrave (a surface) with s, letters, 
etc.). Hence, to record by engraved or incised 
letters, arck. 

c 3205 Lay. 7636 per on weoren igrauen Feole cunne boc- 
stauen. c 1305 Edmund Conf. 91 in E. E. P. (1862) 73 Aue 
maria gracia plena: puse four wordes were ido & igraued 
in his ring of golde. 1377 Langl.^ /’. /*/. B. xv. 507 That 
rode thei honoure, That in grotes is ygraue, and in golde 
nobles. 3390 Gower Conf. 111. 73 A ring, wberin a stone 
Was .set and grave therupon A sonne. a 1400-50 Alexander 
203 All pe sawis of paire Syre . . pare gan pai graitbly bam 
graue in golden lettirs. 3463 Buiy Wills (Camden) 15 My 
smale tablys of ivory gravyn with ymages. 1551 Robinson 
tr. More’s Utop. u. (Arb.) 148 A piller of stone with the 
dead mans titles therin graved. ci6oo Norden Spec. Brit., 
Cornw. (1728) 64 A fayre earthen pott gylded and grauen 
with letters. 3624 Capt. Smith Virginia in. vi, 62 There 
setting vp crosses, and graving our names in the trees. 1727 
De Foe Syst. Magic i. vi. (1840) 140 Ham . . caused the 
rules and precepts to be graved in metal. 3750 G'&.h'i Elegy 
xxix, Approach and read , . the lay Graved on the stone 
beneath yon aged thorn. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop -xfi, 
Wreaths less liable to wither, .than some which were ^aven 
deep in stone and marble. 1869 Blackmoke Lomia D. i, 
Go and see my name John Ridd graven on that very form. 
1887 Bowen Virg. AEn&id vi. 20 Graved on the doors is the 
death of Androgeos. 

absol. 3430-40 Lydg. Bochas 11, xv. (3554'^ 54 Sethes chil- 
dren.. Made two piilers where men myght graue. cx6x4 
Sir W. MuRE jDzffo iy AEneas i. 492 Some grave in brasse; 
some kyth their craft in stone. 1877 C. Geikie Christ xiii. 
(1879) 127 Seeking wisdom when you are old is like writing 
on water ; seeking it when you are young is like graving 
on stone. 

b. fig. To impress deeply, to fix indelibly; 
Engrave 21. 3 c. 

3390 Gower Corf. I. 60 Min hert is growen into stone, So 
that my lady there upon Hath suche a printe of loue grave, 
That [etc.] ^3460 Ros La Belle Dame 281 in Pol. Rel. <§■ 
L, Poems {x%66) 61 Yf suche bileve be in your mynde 
y-grave. 1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 239 And he 
wolde that we sholde greue them in y“ tables of our bertes, 
*559 Primer in Priv. Prayers (1851) 38 O Christ.. Faith 
in our hearts set and grave, isfe Sidney Ps. xxv. iv, Let 
those things thy remembrance grave, Since they eternal! 
essence have. 3690 Locke Hum. Vnd. 1- iv. § 20. 34. To 
what purpose should Characters be graven on the Mind, 
by the finger of God. 1723 Pope Odyss. xviii. 156 Hear my 
words and grave them in thy mind 1 <2 1839 Praed Poems 
(1864) 11. 107 Until my heart shall cease to beat,., That 
kind blue eye and golden hair, Eternally are graven there, 
3833 Hawthorne Snow Image, Gt, Stone Face (3879) 52 
His wrinkles and furrows were inscriptions that Time had 
graved. 3890 Spectator 8 Nov. 639/2 With this conviction 
well graved into his mind. 3898 J. Cairo Univ. Serm. 71 
Features on which time had graven its seemingly indelible 
impress. 

f 7 , To portray or copy in an engraving ; « 

Engrave 21. 4. Obs, 

<3x633 Dohuk Serm. i. (3634)2 That earth, which if we 
will cast it all but into a map, costs many moneths labour 
to grave it. 3690 Evelyn in Pepys’ Diary VI. 373, I am 
deceived if he has not graved most of the Chancellors. 
x’jtrj Sloane Jamaica I. p. xlix, The figures of some of the.se 
instruments are hereafter graved. 18x8 W. Allston in 
W, Irtnng’s Life ^ Lett. (1864) I. 398 The time the 
engraver demands for graving my drawing. 

Grave (gr^^v),».ii Also7gr©ave. [Of obscure 
origin ; possibly f. F. grave = ^Pve shore. 

The guess that the word is a derivative Mgraves, Greaves, 
rests on the baseless and unlikely assertion that that sub- 
stance was formerly used in the operation. The vb. cwcurs 
much earlier than the sb.] 

trans. To clean (a ship’s bottom) by burning off 
the accretions, and paying it over with tar or some 
composition, while aground on a beach, or placed 
in a specially-constructed dock. (Cf. Bream v. ^ ) 

3463 in xoth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 301 No 
maner shipp of aliennts. .to be sette agrounde to be gra.ved 
in no manere place within the francheise of the saide citie. 
1600 W. Magoths in Hakluyt Voy. HI. 839 Wee stayed in 
this harborough 37 dayes, to graue our ship & refresh our 
wearied people. 3668 Land, Gaz. No. 279/4 Yesterd^ were 
launched, the Monmouth and Mary, which are new Graved 
and re-fitted. 3692 in % Smith's Seaman's Gram. xvi. 78 
To greave a Ship, is to bring her to lye dry a ground, to 
burn off her old filth. ^ 3739 De Foe Crusoe 11. xiii. (1840) 
248 Our carpenter being prepared to grave the outside of 
the ship. 3769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780), Fourchesde 
carene, breaming-books. .used to hold the flaming furze,, 
to a ship’s bottom when graving. 1891 C Creighton //fri?. 
Epidemics 585 They graved the ship there and remamed 
twenty-six days. 

Grave (gr^v), Mus. [f. Grave <2.2 J 

trans. To render (a note or tone) grave. 

3864 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

Grave, obs. Sc. form of Grove. 
Grave-clothes, sb. pi. [f. Grave sb.'^ -h 

Clotbes.] The clothes or wrappings in which 
a corpse is laid out for burial. 
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1535 CovEROALK xL 44 And yt deed came fortli 

bouiide luiude and fote wick gvame clotlies. 1590 SPENst.ie 
F. Q. II. xi. ao .Like a ghqst he seem’d whose grave-ciothess 
were unhonnd. 1633 G. Hekbert Temple^ Damnmg 15 
Oirist left his grave-clothes. 2679 J. Goodman Pmii. Par- 
doned III. ii. {1713) 287 Withoat so much as his grave-clothes 
ahout him, i8ao Shelley Visum .Vm 57 The sharks and 
the dog-fi.sh their grave-clothes unbound. 1857 Kebi.e 
Eudiarist. Atiorat. 17 Angels .. employed chiefly, as far 
as we are told, in guarding His tomb and grave-clothes. 

Graved igr<f ‘rd), ppL td. [f. Gea?e t/T +• *edI.] 
In senses of the vb. f a. Buried [pbs.'), "b. « 
Gkavbn. ra 7 's. 

a. 1547 SuKREY rEmid iv. 42 Cinders, thinkest thou, mind 
this? or graved ghosts? 1552 Abp. Hamilton CaUck. 
(1884) 37 Thou sal nocht nmk to the..ony gnivit yuiage. 

Q. Euz. in Strype Atm.r'liefA^^m) l.;xhx. 53a With- 
out she saw some glimpse of tlieir following surety after 
her graved bones, 1873 Mils. Pallisbr tr. 'paquemari's 
Ceram,. Art 288 The first [of the writers cited] only mentions 
the paintings on engobe, while the second attaches himself 
to the graved decoration. 

■GraTO'digger {gr^’vi dig^j). [f. Grave i] 

1 . a. One whose employment it is to dig .sjraves. 

1593 Nash® Christ's T. to Rdr., Wks. (Gromrt) IV. 4 He 

hath proued him selfe to be the only Gabriel Gptue-digger 
vnder heauen. 170a Steele Ftmeral i. i. 5 'Ihe Grave 
digger of St. Timothie’s in the Fields. 1749 Fielding^ Tom 
poms xm . V, I never saw in my life a worse grave-digger. 
S838 'Dickens. (i 9 . Twist v, The grave-digger .shovelled in 
the earth. ' 

t b. One who digs up or violates graves. Obs. 
1631 Wekver Anc. P'unerai Mon. 51 These Tombe- 
breakers, these graue-diggers. 

2. A name given to various insects that bury 
the bodies of small animals and insects, for the 
use of their larvae on quitting the egg : esp. a beetle 
of the genus Nurophorus^ called also burning- 
Hstk and sexton \ also, a digger wasp, e.g. one of 
the genus Sphex. 

(.See quot. 1847, gravO'di^i^insc-, s. v.^ Grave 6.] xBsi 
CrtassE At*/, in 'Jamaica 146 We perceive the Sphex at work 
,.we discover by narrow watching that she is digging the 
hole; and hence the negro children have eiven her the 
appropriate title of grave-digger. 1884-5 Riverside Nat. 
Hist, (188S) II, 385 On account of their habit of burying 
small dead vertebrate animals, in which they lay their eggs, 
these beetles (of the genus Necrophorudl are often cdled 
sextons or grave-diggers. 

Flence ^ravediffg-ersbip, a gravedigger’s office. 
1894 Crockett Liim Smnbonnct 339 Anxious for his 
grave-diggership. 

t Gravedinous, a. Obs. mre^. [ad. L.gravF- 
iimsus^ i. gromidbi see next and -ous.] Drowsy, 
heavy-headed. lya* in Bailey. 

t Gfrawediny. Obs. rare’^K [f, L. grmedin^^ 

gravedo^ =Gbavedo. 

4&M3 Vsmner Via EectaiiS^) 241 Dolorous Gouts, grave- 
dinie of the head. . are not apt to be bred by parsimony. 
Graveditx©, obs. form of GBAvmiTif. 
t Gravedity. Obs. [irreg. f. Geavedo.J 

»= Gbavedo. 

3547 Boorde Brev. Health Ixiv. 18 b, The cause of so 
muche slepynge doth come., of great graveditie in the head 
thorowe reume. 

H Gravedo (grivrd/i). [L. grcmedo heaviness 
(in the limbs or head), f. g 7 ‘ams heavy.] A cold 
in the head ; coxyza. 

3706 Phillips fed. Kersey), Gravedo, Heavinesas: Also 
the Pose or stuffing of the Head, a Disease, 1744 Arm- 
strong Presertf. Health i, 3x9 Fierce coughs will teize you 
..Or moist Gravedo load your aching brows. 3;78x Johnson 
Let. to Mrs, Tkrale 23 Oct., The Gravedo is not removed, 
*803 Med. PmL X. 140 The . . afiections of the chest and 
head, the cough, gravedo, sneezing, vertigo, and catarrii* 
1*886' Boc. Lex* 

t Gra'irefal, a. Obs. rare-K [irreg, f. Gkavb 
tf.l r -FOL.] Full of gravity. 

36ax Lady M. Wroth Crania 442 Then app«ir«xl an 
ancient grauefull old man speaking these words. 

Girairel (grse’vdl), sb. Forms 4-7 g^ravell, (4 
gravaila, -ayl, -oil, 5 gravylle, 6 gravele, 
graweli), 5 gravelle, 3- graveL [a. or ad. OF. 
graveh^ gramlle in senses i, a, 2 b, mod.F. 
gramlle in sense 4, dim. of OB', grceoe gravel, 
coar^ae sand, also sea-shore (mod.F. 

Cat. grava \ of Celtic origin, cf. Welsh gro^ Cornish 
grou^ Bret, grouxn gravel ; possibly cogn. w, OE. 
grjot Gbit rAi] 

1 1 . Sand. Quick gravel : quicksand. Grxuel 
of gold, goldm gravel: see Goldeit 3. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2347 Naman suld cun same ne neaen . . 
Namar ben grauel in see. a t^s Erase Psalter bcxviifi]. 

t r He tamed . . volatils fejiered as grauel of pe se. a X340 
Iampole Psalter i. i The rightwisman passis that way 
swiftly, as he that gas on qwik grauel, that gers him synk 
that standi.s thar on. c 1374 Chaucer Booth, m. metr. x. 74 
(Camb. MS.) Alle the thmges that the Ryver tagu.s geucth 
yow With hys goldene grauayles. 1 1400 Maundev. (Koxb.) 
xxxui. 350 In |3at riuer er many precious stanes . .and mykill 
grauel] of gold, c 1450 Mirour Saduacioun 3624 My synne 
passes in noumbre the gravel! . . in the see. X477 E ael Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes 9 All is lost that is geuen vnto them right as 
the reyne falletb vpon the grauel. *590 Spenser F. Q. hi. iv. 
x8 AH the gravell niixt with golden 0 wre. xyxa Swift Midas 
Wks. 3755 IV. L 4 People travel From, far to gather golden 
gravel 

2 . A raaterial consisting of coarse sand and 
water-worn stones of various sizes, often with 


a slight intermixture of clay, much used for lay- 
ing roads and paths. (In early use not clearly 
distinguished from sense i.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9938 Four strandes tiunes suete Thoru 
bat grauel and jmt grett. ?*i 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 127 
T’ho saugh 1 wel The botme paved everydel With gravel, 
ful of stones shene. 1398 Trf.visa Barth De P. R, xvt. i. 
(1495* 552 Giauell and sonde is more harde in substaunce 
than corny n ertbe. 1503 Hawils Examp. Virt. x. 9 'ilie hall 
paued was.. With none other grauell but precyous stones, 
xS4a“3 Act 34 35 Hen. VIII, c. 9 § 6 Anie nianer of baktst 

rubbish grauell or any other wracke, or filth. 1585 T. 
Washington tr. Nicholas s Voy, i. xvi. 17 With great 
valleyes full of gravel and large stones very painful too goe 
upon. X613 Shaks- Hen. VIII, i. i. 155 Proofes as cleere 
as Founts in July, when Wee see eacii graine of grauell. 
3653 Walton Angler \. 22 The Cuttle-fish, being then hid 
in me gravel, lets the smaller fish nibble and bite the end of 
it. 1^9-88 Seer. Serv. Money Chas. pas. (Camden) 105 
[Amount paid] for the carting of grave! . . and laying 
the graven upon the walks in St. James’s Park, 1710 
SxiiELE TatlerUo. 179 r 8 A spacious Walk of the finest 
Gravel. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trat*. (1760) H. 431 There is 
one great defect in the Italian gardens, viz, the want of 
gravel for ^ the walks, 1799 Med. prnl. I. 258 The .soil 
consists chiefly of rich clay, loam, and sharp gravel xSxg 
Bakewell Introd, Geol. U815) 253 Gravel is evidently an 
alluvial production. 1833 Lyell Princ. Geol, III. 146 
During the gradual rise of a large area, .several kinds of 
.superficial gravel must be formed. 187a R. B. Smyth 
Mining Statist. 34 Strata of gravel and coarse .sands. 1886 
W. Hooper Sk. Acoti, Life (Durhani) 38 The fragment 
may be utterly pounded ^own, till it becomes gravel or 
even sand., 

b. fig. and in allusions to Prov. xx. 17, 

c X440 pacob's Well (E. E. T*. S. ) 282 Takyth a spade, & 
deluyth out |)is grauel of obsdnacye fro jx: herte, tunge, 
& dede. XS3S Covhrdalk /> w. xx. 17 Euery man liketh 
the bred that is gotten with disceate, but at the last is 
mouth shalbe fylli^ with grauell 1597 Hooker EccL Pol. 
V, Ixil § 16 .Shall this be thought to turne caelesdall bread 
into grauell? 3605 Bp. IciKX.t. Medit. ^ Vomes n. § 77, 
I will not envie the gravell in the unjust mans throte. 
<xi 639W. WHATKLEYjPn>/a/77^i'iii. xxxix. 11640) 19 W’ealth 
gotten by ipinding^ the pooiC, shall never prove good 
meale. God will mixe it with gravell to them that eate it. 
1649 Bp. HhLi. Cases Consc. (1650) 19 What you thus get is 
but stolne goods, .and will prove at the last no other tlian 
gravell in your throat. 

c. Geol. and Mining. A stratum of this material, 
esp. one that contains gold. Pay gravel : gravel 
containing gold enough to yield a profit 

1849 Murchison Silstria xix. 473 The various ages of 
golden gravels or Drifts, xpqz Raymond Statist. PJims 4 
mining 8i Sevoral (ximpanies , . are taking out pay gravel 
Webster & Co. . . have .struck gravel from 2 feet to 6 feet in 
thickness which prospects very rich. 1876 Whitney in 
Mncycl, Brit. IV. 701 A It was not long before it was dis- 
covered thiit the so-called ‘high gravels’ — that is, the detrital 
deposits of Tertiary age— -contained gold. 1882 Rep, to Ho. 
Repr. Free, Met. i/.S. 623 Gravel,— 'The terra refers to the 
water-worn pebbles or bowlders which occur generally as 
a more or less compact conglomearate, immediacy overlying 
tile bed-rock. Ibid. 623 The terra rw gravel is given to the 
brownish or reddish ciriored conglomerate which forms the 
top and overlies the blue gravel 

If.S. *= Ballast 5. (See quot) 

x8i^ Lc»isiNG Hudson 280 Many vessels are employed in 
carrying away lime, limestone, and ‘graveH (pulverized 
limestone, not fit fear the kiln). {Ct grmfel<ar, -tram in 8.] 
4 . Path, A term applied to aggregations of urinary 
crystals which can te recognized as masses by the 
naked eye (as distinguished from sand) ; also, the 
disease of which these are characteristic. *Also 
popularly used to indicate pain or difficulty in 
passing urine with or without any deposit ’ (Syd. 
Soc, Lex. 1886). 

c X400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 374 If he grauel of his vtine be 
whit: t>an pe stoon is in )>e bladdre. 15.. Almanak for 
1386, 34 Rede gravel bytokens ache, and }?e stoon in }?e 
rayues. 15,. in Mords Wks, X434, I had a while talked 
with him. .of his diseases bothe in his brest of olde, & his 
reynes nowe, by reason of grauel and stone, la 1550 Freins 
Berudh 40 in DnnbaVs Poems (1893) 286 For he we.s awld, 
and micht nocht wele travell, And als he had ane iittill 
spyce of graven 1655 Culpepper Riverius xiv, ii. 379 The 
Spaniards void much Gravel and yet are not subject to the 
stone. X7^ Steele Tatter No. 89 f 8, i am very much 
affiicted with the Gravel Morse Amer, Gear. II, 351 
ITiose [watersl of St. Amand cure the gravel and obstruo 
tions. *846 J. Baxter Libr, Pract. Agric, (cd. 4) I. 74 
Afflicted with symptoms of gravel, and other calculous 
affectitms. *8^4 Von Boren Pis. Genit. Org. 357 (Jravei is 
nwre frequeiuly seen in summer than at otlKsr sewns, on 
aixount of the greater activity of the skin* 

f5. Parriery. ^Gu&.v&hLmQ vbl, sb, %. Obs. 

tSfS Bond. Gas. No. 988/4 Stolen . . A Coal blaxk Nag . , 
the further Foot before his Hoof is cut for a Gravel 

6. Brewing. Applied to yea$t-cells swimming in 
beer witk the appearance of fine gravel. 

tr. Tkmtsinis Bem^n. | %. ii. 5^ It is a bad sign if 
the beer^ . . is not transpoxvmt, when it has an appearance as 
if a v«a was drawn over it, when no *graw* am be 
perceived, 

7. Pimmml slmg. (See quot) 

*884 Fait Mail G. a Fifo. 5/1 A result of tlwr appeamnee td' 
groevel, as the phrase is wh«ai liie supply ed money in the 
market: is mmemz bare. 

8. atmb. and Comb, a* simple attributive, as 

(senses 3, 2 c> grmfekbank, ^epsii^ 

^diggings^ drim, grmnd (also attrib.), -hmpt 

f -hemt -mimp ^paik^ -plaee^ 

-soiij, derrme^ ‘^orkimgi (sense 3) 


gravekmr, -Hain ; b. parasyntlietic, as p-aveL 
paihed adj. ; e. iiistnimentai, gravel-spread a<ij, 
1877 Raymond Statist. Mims 4* Mining 122 There being 
..no cemented strata to obstruct the wa.shing down of the 
■^gravel-banks. 1852 C. W. Hoskins Talpa 202 It broke 
away into a perfect *gravel-bed. 1875 Knight Did, Meek,, 
* Gravel-car, a railway ballast- wagon. 1883 Rep. to Ho. 
Repr. Free. Met. U.S. 12 Permitting _^the development 
of the *gravel claims. 1873 J. Gicikie; Gt. Ice (1894) 
559 In the deep and broad valley.s so formed we encounter 
a second series of ’■^gravel deposits. 1877 Raymond Statist. 
Jllims 4- Mining :^s There are about forty acres on this 
claim, all rich *gravel-diggings. ft 1450 Fysshynge^v, Angle 
(1883) 22 He [the troutj wyl not be Imt yn cleyn ‘•‘grauel 
grouude watur and yn a streme. 1633 Sherwood, A ^grauell- 
heape, ^»rn!rWr. 1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. iv, iil ^ Unfit 
to line, or die: oh *grauell heart. 1883 Rip. to Ho. Repr. 
Free. Met. (/.S. 624 The gravel must then be crushed in a 
■’‘■gravel mill 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., ^Cravel-mine, 
U.S. An accumulation of aurift;rous gravel. 1883 Rep. to 
Ho. Repr. Free. Met. GS. 13 'I’vvo of the principal gravel 
niine.s in the State. 1877 Raymond Statist. Mines t,- Mining 
93 The extensive ’'gravel-nuning operations of Nevada 
County. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xvl, 'J'he old man and 
the child quitted the *gravel path, 1898 iMonth Nov. 483 
A trim '^gravel-pat hed garden. 1580 Hoi.lyiiand 7 'rais. Fr. 
'Tong, l‘ne sablonniere, a ^grauell place. 1897 Omond 
Fletcker of Saltoun vi. 86 The *gravel soil, and the salu- 
brious climate [of London]. 1874 GkeI'.n Sho7‘t Hist. i. § 2. 8 
The little *gravel.spit of Ebbstleet. 1855 Tenny.son Daisy 
34 Where oleanders flush’d the bed Of silent torrents, 
^gravel-spread- x8xo Splendid FoUiesW. 104 The Kliercott 
family diove round the ^gravel sweep of Mistley Manor, 
x888 J. I'AVN Myst. Mirbridge III xl. 120 The noi>e of 
wheefs and hoofs upon the gravel-.swcep. 1873 J. OKiKt& 
Gt. Ice Age (.18154) 514 The low-level *gravel-terraocs 
and moraines of the inner zone. x88i C/iiiago 'Junes 
18 June, '1 he *gravel train was backing up the track. 
xSSx ‘Mark Twain' Traonp Abr. xxxvi. 375, I have not 
jumped to this conclusion ; 1 have travelled to it per gravel 
train, so to speak. 388a Rep. to Ho. Repr. Piec, Met. U.S* 
64* The care and track used in the '“gravel workingji. 

9 . Special cumb. ; gravel-brook, a brook that 
flows over a gravel-bed ; gravel- grass, Galium 
verum (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886); gravel -plant, 
Epigma repens {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1 886) ; gravel- 
powder, ‘coarse giuipowtler, otherwise known as 
pebble-powder ’ (Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl. 1884) ; 
gravel-rash colloq.^ abrasions caused by a fall on 
a gravelly or rugged surface ; gravel-root, Eupa- 
fotium piirpuretm { 7 reas. Bot. 1866), 

1591 Troub, Raigne K. John n. (i6n) 85 Here are niy 
proofes, as cleere as ‘‘grauel bicoke. _ xBoo Slang DkU, 
^Cmml-rash, a scratched faccj—teliing its tale of a drunkea 
fall X89X Standard 21 Oct. 3/1, 1 admitted him and tiiea 
saw he had the gvavel-rash. 

Giravel v. [f. prec. sb.| 

JL tram. 1 o cover, lay, or strew (a street, etc.) 
w’ith gravel or sand, f Also, to sprinkle (a newly- 
written document) with sand {obs.). 

3543 Churchw, Ace. St, Giles, Reading 67 For Amercia- 
inentes for Cristyne Mores hous Ijecau-se it was not gravelled 
XS49 WwoTHESLKY Chron, O877) 11 , 29 All the 
streates of the City of London beinge gravelled. 1607 Tour- 
neur Rev, Trag. i. iii. Wks. 1878 lL'27 And in a world of 
Acres Nut so much dust due to the heire t’was left to, As 
would well grauell a petition. x66x Refys Diary 22 Apr., 
The sti'eeis all gravelled, and the houses bung with carpets 
before them, made brave show. lyi* J. Jamius tr. Le 
Bloml''s Gardening 4$ This Way of Giaveling and Beating 
Walks. 1753 in Picton Vpml Munic. Rec, (i8£6i 11 , 137 
I'hat the Public Walk . . be rejiairtMd and giaveU’d. 1833 
Ht. Martinkau Briery Creek ii. 44 Half of it [the bridge] is 
prettily gravelled. X841 Marry at Poacher xxvii, The road 
was ncwly-graveiled, 

t b, rb smother or choke with gra%’el or sand ; 
also with up : Hi. and fig, Obs, 
s6o2 Fulheckr etnd Ft. ParalL 73 , 1 see 3'our inuentlon 
and memorie are not grauelkd nor dryed vp, parched as it 
were with summer.s diought. 1635 Quarles hmbl. i. vii, 5 
O thou the fountain of whose better pan Is earth’d, and 
gra veil’d up with vain desire. 3669 Woklidgb Syst. Agric. 
(1681) 274 Now leave off watring your Meadows, lest you 
gravel or rot your Grass. x686 R, P. in Phil. 'I'ra?is. XX. 
383 The Towns have cither of them a great Beck (as we 
call it) or Current of Water running through them, whkh 
by the first Flood were gravePd up, 

t C. To injure with grit or sand. Obs. 
x6o8 Armisw Nmf Ninn. (3880) 45, I fearefuU presume not 
to look into the milstoue, least I grauell my eye sight. 

1 2 . To bury in gravel or sand ; to overwhelm 
with gravel ; hence^^*. to suppress, stifle. Obs. 

* 57 T^ Holwbheo Chrm. II. 29/* l‘he dead bodies need 
not in tliM Hand to gravelled, 1583 Sjhmnximr Mneis 
IV, (Arh.) lod Graueling in his hert [L.sub corde premeba/J 
his sorrofu! anffuish, x6W R. P, in PAH. 7 'mm. XX. 382 
Several Houses were quite demolished, and not a Stone 
lesft ; others gravePd to the Cluanber-Windom. 
f To ran (a ship) aground on the , gravel or 
bmeh, mud, etc. Aiso> in passive^ of a person : To 
be set fast in sand or mud. Obs. 

xsS^ N. T. (Rhem.) Acts xxvii. 43 When we wwre fallen 
Into a place betwene two seas, they graveled the ship. 
XS97-8 Bh Hall Sat, ni. vi 14 Till the blacke Caraueil 
Stands still &st grauel’d on the mud of boll x6os Camoem 
Rem., Wise Sp. 389 William Conquerour when he invaded 
this Hand, chanced at his arrivall to be graveled, and one of 
his feet stack© so fea: in the sand, that he fell to the ground. 
x66o F, B,R00iK« tr. Le BlanuPs Thm, aqt Our Almadie was 
SO fast gravell’d, we were forced to unload. 

31%. DnBrt. Tram. *x So grounded and 

S uelled wtte they in this opinioa. *55^' — Safmn Wat- 
96 At a Comraenaraeint dimw ,, he grauela and set a 
grmmd both hira attd his brotiier. *6©6 Wem Hmor 7 Vi 
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(1S43I 2$ Ere I wade furtlier, and be grauel’d in tbe owze, 
and quicksand of my own intention a s6io Healey Ce^s 
(1636) 167^ I'hey are so erauekd in the quick*sands of 
erroneous ignorance- idi^^iTHER A &y-ses Stript Wkipt 
Occas. this Wk. 90, 1 was gravelfd, like a ship that’s 
grounded. 1648 Earl Westmoreland Oiia Sacra (1879) 
78 A great Professor, Master of Ismel, once was gravelled 
Upon that Shelf. 16& N orris tr. Hierocies Pref. a 3 Who- 
soever denies the possibility .. must necessarily gmvel him- 
self upon one of these Absurdities. 

4. fig. but Without explicit reference to 3 . a. 
To set fast, confound, embarrass, non-plus, perplex, 
puzzle. 

1548 Detect. Unskii. Pkysic. Pref. 2 in Kecorde Urm, 
P/tyskk He Ls much troubled, .for his being graveld 

at what is wrote again-st Aristotle. 1366 Brant Horace's 
Sat. I. X. Ev, As yf some passyng man shoulde..sweate 
agayne to grauayle thee, <71590 Marlowe FatisU i. in, 

I . . have with concise syllogisms Graveli’d the pastors m 
the German church. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. w. i. 74 Nay, 
you were better speake first, and when you were graud’d 
for lacke of matter, you might take occasion lo kisse, ai6xy 
PIiERON Penance jtbr Siam.’ Wk'ii. 1619 II. 168 Nicodemus, 
a Pharise by profession and breed, b gi-auelied in the Doc- 
trine of Regeneration. 1638 Laud IV^s. (1853) V. 213 Nc^ 
propounding studied subtilties to gravel and discourage 
young students. i66a J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. Amt/ass. 
106 He..w'Ould not speak the Muscovian, but the Polish 
language, purposely to gravel the other. 1672 Marvell 
PeA. Transp. i. 30 The Surveyor was gravell’d, being asked 
whence that City should he supplied with water. 1706 
Stanhope Paraphr. HI. 162 Such is that Passage by which 
our Saviour graveH’d the Scribes and Pharisees. 1741 WArm 
Improv. Mind i. xiii. § 18 To manage his argument so 
well as to puzzle and gravel the respondent. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. A’at. (1852) II. 118 The free-thinker . . is not so 
prone to anger as the bigot, except now and then when 
gravelled in argument. 1796 Coleridge Poems, Fire, 
Famine Slaughter Pref., T'he subtle and witty atheist 
that so grievously perplexed and gravelled him [Bishop 
Hall]. _ 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Intellect Wks. (Bohn.) 1 . 135 
The wisest doctor is gravelled by the inquisitiveness of a 
child. 1850 Whipple Ess.lff Rev.\yid.,g) 1 . 105 We might 
hear.. Socrates gravel a sophist with his interrogative logic. 
186a Sat. PezK 5 July 23 it im|)art.s a certain air of con- 
nexion and design, where the writer is gravelled for want of 
either. 

b. Of a question, difficulty, practice, subject of 
discussion, etc. : To prove embarrassing to j to con- 
found, perplex, puzzle. Also U.S. To irritate, to 
* go against the grain with *. 

x6ox Dent Pathw, Heaven 254 This question would grauell 
a great number. 1633 Hart Diet of Diseased 1. ix. 33 
Foure, or five dales abstinence, either from meate or drinke, 
will gravel! most men and women. i68x R. Wittie Surv. 
Heavens i8 A ready Answer.. to the difficulties that gravel 
others about this stupendous Motion of the Sun. 1710 
Berkeley Princ.^ Hum, KnmaL 1. § 97 It will perhaps 
gravel even a philosopher to comprehend it. 1794 Burns 
Lei. to G. Thomson 19 Oct,l'hese English songs gravel me 
to death. 1871 Hay Baniy Tim 15 It gravels me like the 
devil to train Along o’ sich fools as you. 1883 ‘Mark 
Twain’ Life Mississippi xiv. 138 It ‘gravels’ me, to this 
day, to put my will in the weak form of a request, instead 
of launching it in the crisp language of an order. x886 
Lowell LHL (1804) !!• 32*1 I wasn’t thinking so much 
of the studies as 01 the method of teaching . . when I wrote 
what gravels you. 

5. Furriery, in passive and intr. Of a horse, 
or its feet : To be injured by particles of gravel or 
sand being forced between the shoe and the hoof. 

1593 Steavard*s Acc. Skuttiemorihs Sept. {Chetham Soc.) 
1 . 100 Dressing of a mare foot, gravelled at Lo.stoke, iij^. 
i§93 G. Giffakd Dial. Witches (1843) 118, I would carie 
him to the smith to search if he were not pricked or graveld. 
ifi57 H. Crowch Welsh Trav. 15 His blistered feet were 
gravelled. i 638 Loud. Gaz. No. 241 1/4 One black Mare,., 
above 14 hands, and has been gravel’d of her neare Foot. 
1710 IHd. No. 4674/B The near Foot before pared very near 
towards the Heel, having been gravelled. 1737 Bracken 
Farriery impr. (1756) I. 352 By such injudicious Practice 
the Horse often ^jravels. 

Oravel-blind, Orig. high -gravel -blinds 
in Shaks. a Jocular intensive synonym for Saitd- 
BMTO. Hence used by later writers for 'nearly 
stone-blind *. Also fig. 

1596 Shak.s. Mereh. V. ii. ii. 38 This is my true begotten 
Father, who being more than sand-blinde, high grauel- 
blinde, knows me not. x8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxxi, One 
old woman, who, being nearly ‘high-gravel blind’, was only 
conscious that something very fine and glittering was pass- 
ing by. 184X Prescott in Ticknor Life (1864) 95 7 iote, Pity 
diat his love for die ancients made him high gravel-blind to 
the merits of the moderns. 1845 Hood Tint Turpin i Tim 
Turpin he was gravel blind. 1887 E, Gilliat Porest Out- 
laws 240 There be a power of signs to tell us what’s coming, 
if we were not gravel-blind. 

G'raTreless(gr^‘'vles),tr. [LGeavk^Ai +-less.] 
Having no grave ; devoid of graves. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. Cl. ni. xiii. 166 Till.. my braue 
Egyptians all. .Lye grauelesse. 1855 T. Guthrie Ezekiel 
(1856) 335 There is a griefles.s graveless land. 1864 Neale 
Seaton. Poems 18 Their graveless bones are left to bleach. 

tGraveHn, Obs. r&re-^K ?Soine kind of 
waterfowl ; ? ~ Gbavell. 

xfiax Haworth Housek. Bks. (Surtees) 169, 5 mallerds and 
gravelins, xx‘h 

Gravelings (grse’velig). Also 9 gravelin, 
gravelling. [Of obscure origin ; OF, \iisAgravele 
as the name of some fish, perh. the minnow.] The 
parr or young salmon. 

1^7 Harrison Descr. Eng, in, iii. xn Holinshed Chron. 
224 A salmon is the first yeare a grauellin. rnyhAnc. ^ 
Pres, State County Dowyi 235 A delicate small Fish, .called 


. . in some Parts a Graveling. 1776 Twiss Tour Tret 97 
Roach, lamprey, and jenkins or graveling, which is a species 
of small trout. 1836 Y arrell Brit. Fishes I L 50 The Pmr, 
or Samlet. The terms ^ Brandling, Fingerling, Skirling, 
Gravelling .. ^c, .. referring either to some quality or habit 
observed in other species. x86i Act 24 4- 25 Vtci. c. 109 § 4 
All migratory lish of the genus salmon, whether known by 
the names .. gravelling, shed, scad .• or by any other local 
name. 

G-ravelisll (grse-velij), a. [€ Gravel sb. + 

1. Of the nature of gravel; containing an ad- 
mixture of gravel. 

1330 Palsgr. 314/2 Gnivelysshc belongyng to the nature 
of gravell, areneux. 1649 Blithe Mng. Improv. Impr. 
XXXV. ttfiss) 228 Very warm earth, either a little gravellish 
or sandish. 1806 Gazetteer Scott (ed. a) 328 The soil is 
li|ht, shallow, and gravelUsh, but tolerably fertile. 

2. Resembling, or indicative of, the disease called 
gravel, 

1737 Whytt in PAH, Trans, I. 214 In February 1737 he 
began to take soap; and after 1743 never had any gravelish 
symptoms. 1789 Saunders Tbid. LXXIX. 105 Gravelish 
complaints, .are. .unknown here. 1806 Forsyth Beauties 
Scott IV. 412 The waters, .are of great service in gravelish, 
scorbutic, and scrophulous affections. 1831 Sir J. Sinclair 
Corr. 11.437, 1 am sorry to find,, that you continue troubled 
with gravelish complaints. 

t Gravell. Obs. rate—K AlsogrevelL ?Some 
kind of waterfowl ; ? —Gravelin. 

1618 Naworth Housek. Bks. < Surtees) 79, 2 gray hens, a 
grevell and a teele, xiiijA 162a ibid. 191 A gravell and a 
woodcock, vijd, , 

Gravelled (grjeweld), ppl. a. [f. Gravel v. 
(? and sb.) + -ed.J 

1 . Covered or laid with gravel ; f consisting of 
gravel. 

1400-1307 CAurchm. Acc., St. Mary Hill, Lend. (Nichols 
1797} 90 The Procession church yard with its gravelled causey. 
1363 Hyll Art Garden. 11. hd. (1608) 141 The Radish in 
no wise agreeth to be sowen either in a sandy or grauelled 
ground. 1597 Tofte Laura in Alba (1880) Introd. 41 And 
venter for to sayle in th’ Ocean strong. Though now on 
graueld shore it fearfull stales. 1712 Order i July in Lend. 
Gaz. No. 5028/1 The South .side of the Gravelled Coach 
Road. 1813 Scott Trierm. 11, Interlude ii. And grant the 
lounger seldom strays Beyond the smooth and gravell’d 
maze, 1840 Dickens Barn. Fudge Iviii, He was taken 
handcuffed across the gravelled area. 1888 E. J. Goodman 
Too Curious iv, A gravelled path led from the outer gate. 

2. In various transf. and fig. senses, a. Perplexed, 
puzzled, f b. Of a ship : Beached, stranded, f <3. 
Of a horse ; (see Gravel v. 5 ). f d. GrazteUed 
ashes (see quot. 1 706 ; = F. ce^re graveUe). 

1579 J. Field Calvin's Serm. Ded., Receiuing nothing 
but that which standeth to the lyking of their humors & 
graueled consciences. i6ix Cotgr., Aggrave , . .also, grauel- 
led, or, as a ship, fast on the ground. 1630 J. 'I aylor 
(W ater P.) Wks. i, 90/1 The Pricke in the sme, the Loose 
in Hoofe, the Graueld, the Foundring, and the Shedding of 
the haire. 1660 Hexham Hetherdutch Diet., A Gra veiled 
horse, een versHjft paerde. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Gravelled Ashes, i^among Chymlsts) the Lees of Wine dry’d 
and burnt to Ashes. 1736 Bailey Hozisek. Did. 44 Fill a 
kettle or stew-pan half full of water, into which put a 
penny-worth or two of Gravelled-Ashes. 

Gra'veller. rare'^^. [f. Gravel -b -ERk] 
A proposition that * gravels ^ one, a 'poser 
1674 Fairfax Bulk Selv. 106 For so he takes off the 
graveiler, Indivisibile junctum indimsibiU non facit 
majus. 

Gravelling (grse* velig) ^vbl. sb. £f. Gravel v, 
•b-iNai.j 

1. The action of laying down gravel. Also, a 
gravelled surface. 

1377 Nottinghafn Rec. IV. xfip We present ye caussey .. 
to be in dekye for lack of gravelyng. 1659 T orriano, 
A renamiuto, any gravelling or sanding. 1726 W. King in 
Mat. Mist, I ret iii Gravelling is a great improvement in 
this country. 1731 Labelye Wesim. Br. 26 This Bridge 
(its Paving and Gravelling excepted) will want no consider- 
able Repairs. X883 W. H. Bishop in Harper's Mag. 823/2 
What cutting and tilling 1 what gravelling and paving i 
f 2. Farriery, A disease in a horse’s foot (see 
Gravel z^. 5 ). Obs. 

1323 FrrzHERB. Husb. §114 Grauelynge is a hurte, that 
wyli make a horse to halte, and cominethe of grauell and 
lyttell stones, that goth in betwene the shough and the herte 
of the fote. 1380 Blundevil Order Curing Horses Dis. 
cxliv. 62 b, The Graueling . . is a fretting vnder the foote 
most common lie in the inside, and sometime in the outside, 
1639 T. DE Gray Coinpl. Horsem. 107 Prick, stab, graveling, 
quitterbone, or other hurt within the foote. X7«>6 in Phil- 
lips (ed. Kersey). 1727-41 in Chambers Cyd. 

Gravelling (grseweiig),/^/. a. [f. Gravel v, 
+ -iNG^.j| Puzzling; perplexing. 
x686 Goad Celesi. Bodies 11. viL 248 Men shall never give 
an account of these Great (Questions if they deny our In- 
fluences, . . the Question is so gravelling, 1691 Norris Proof . 
Disc. 206 The most gravelling Problem of all the Heathen 
Philosophy. 1720 Wodrow Life Bruce (1843) 64 ITiis was 
one of the most gravellingj things Mr. Bruce had met with. 

Gravelly (grae veli), a. £Gravel sb. y -y 1.] 

1, Abounding in sand ; sandy b. Full 

of or abounding in gravel ; consisting of or con- 
taining gravel ; strewn with gravel. Also, resem- 
bling gravel. 

1382 Wyclif Fcclus. XXV, 27 As a graueli steering vp 
[Vulg. sicut asc&isus aremsus\, 2398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R. XVH. clxxx. (X4’9S) 72t In grauely londes and to lene 
the vyne ouerdryeth and fiiyUeth. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) 


xiii. 150 The See that men clepen the gravely See. 7378 
Lytk Dodoeus 1, iii. 8 The wilde groweth. .in barren sojle 
and grauelly grounde. 1390 Meth. Pkysick 239 

Pie must vse fishes of grauelly waters, _ x6o6 Birnie 
Buriail (1833) 3 Sown in corruption, dishonour/and weak- 
nes, in the grauely fielde of the graue, 1609 Bible (Douay) 
Ecclus. XXV. 27 As the goeing up a gravelie [i6ix .sandy! 
way. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 94 Filled with a kind of 
gravelly earth. 1713 Derha.m Fhys. i'keoL ni. ii. Note vi. 
The Sand was at last so gravelly, that it hinder’d our 
boring any deeper, 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) I; yh 3* 
Gravelly marble. 1807 G. Chalmers I. i. iii. 105 

A Roman cinereal urn of a gravelly brown earth- 1830 -3 
Lyell Princ. Ceol. (1875) li. m. xl. 375 Certain species 
prefer a sandy, others a gravelly, and some a muddy sea- 
bottom. 1847 J. Wilson C//r. W<??-//i(i8s7. IL 21 The large 
trouts came to the gravelly shallows. 1873 J, Geikie Gi. 
/cir xi. 146 Yellowish gravelly sand, 

2. Fath. Of the nature of gravel (see Gratel 
JA 4 ) ; characterized by, or arising from, the piesence 
of gravel, (Cf. Gravelish.) 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1638) 536 They make an 
emplaister of Bacon to scatter gravelly matter in the bladder, 
1743 Dr. Banyer in Phil. Trans. %hll. 633 The Treat- 
ment of a gravelly Case. 1793 Beddoks Caictilus 20 He 
had been perfectly free from any gravelly symptoms till 
within a few weeks. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Dmon (1813) 
420 Consumptive and gravelly cases were more frequently 
heal'd of in different parts qf this district. x%tyi Ailhuifs 
Sysi. Med. III. 162 Seldom or almost never do gravelly 
paroxysms coincide with the arthritic paroxysms. 

f 3. Containing gritty paiticles. Obs. 

0x640 Day Part Bees 11. (i88t) 20 An alm^ that by a 
Niggards hand is serv’d Is mold and gravelly bread. X727 
Bradley Fam. Did., Gravelly, a Term used concerning 
certain Pears, vidnch, .have a kind of small Stones or Gravel 
in them, especially towards the Core j thus they say the 
great Musk is too gravelly. 

4. finajuial slang. (Cf. Gravel sb. 7 .) 

1887 Atkins House Scraps 13 Stock Exchange Idioms 
Getting gravelly here. 

Hence Gra'velliuess, gravelly quality. 

1649 Blithe Evig. Improv. Hnpr. (1653) 9 Another cause 
[of the earth’s barreaness| is Rockiness, Stonkiess, and 
Gmvellmess. 

t Gra'velous, a. Obs. [a, V.graveieux (l 4 tb c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), i. gt'avele Gravel sbr. see -ous.] 
a. Abounding in gravel ; gravelly, b. Resembling 
grains of gravel or sand ; granular. 

0x4x0 Pallad. on Hush. in. 612 Welwrought faat lond 
they loue, And sondy, cleyi, grauelous they lothe. 1541 R. 
Copland Guydon's Qusest. Chirurg. R j, Loke on the flesshe , 
that abydeth in the cloute and yf it be graueylous and 
troublous it is a great token. 1738 J. S. Le Dran' s Observ. 
Surg.Xx'jyi) 259 "This gravellous Absces.s, 

Gra’Yel-pit. An excavation from wbicb gravel 
(or f sand) is or bas been obtained. 

' CX440 Pfvmp. Pa^-v. 207/2 Gravel pytte, aremrinm. ifiri 
Tourneur A ih. Trag. n. iv. Wks- 1878 I. S4 Hee’s fairti 
into the grauell-pit. 1683 Lond. Gaz. No. 1786/4 Stolen or 
Strayed out of the Gromids near Kensington Gravel-pits, a 
fine shaped brown Mare. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. Pref. 7 
The gravel pit wiience the roads are mended. 

Gra'vel-stone. [f* Gravel sb. + Stoi^e 
1. One of the stones of which gravel is mainly 
composed ; a pebble. Also fig. 

c 1440 facoB’s Well (E. E. T. S.) 304 J>ise grauelstonys, 
Jyat is, coueytous thout5’’S . .ai-n so scharpe & bevy as grauel. 
1333 Coverdale Isa. xlviii. 19 'I'hy sede shal be like as the 
sonde in the see, Be the frute of thy body like the giauel 
stones thereof. 1630 Jer. Taylor Fmteral Serm. C'icss 
Carbery 4 The unevenness of a gravel-stone. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg. TV. 286 Bees bear Gravel Stones, whose poising 
Weight Steers thro' the whistling Wind their steddy Flight. 
1795 Anderson Narr. Brit. Emh. China viii. 99 I'he lateral 
parts are laid with gravel stones. 1849 Jamp:s Woodman 
vii. Mingled with small gravel stones and thick loam. 

1 2. A kind of stone, having tbe appearance of 
consolidated gravel ; ? conglomerate. Obs. 

1713 Leoni Palladio's Arckit. (1742J 1 . 91 Stone, or Gravel- 
stone, or any soft Stone, 

t3. = Calculus i. Ohs. 

1606 Holland Sueton. 74 Voiding at length little gravell- 
stones by urine, he was eased of that paine. 

Giravel-walk. An alley or path in a garden 
ox pleasure-ground, laid with graveL 
2663 Gerbier Counsel g j a, Graw 11 walker 1782 V. Knox 

E, ss. Ixxv. 1 . 323 My garden was laid out in gravel w-alks, 
intersecting each other at right angles. 1849 Lytton Cox- 
tons 39 Divided by three winding gravel wai^. jBs9 
Jephson Brittany iii. 28 The quadrangle is laid out ia 
grass-plats and gravel-walks. 

Gravely (grf^'vli), udv. £f. Grave a.^ -f-LY^.j 
In a grave manner. 

1. Seriously, soberly, solemnly. 

1533 Bp. GardinePs True Obed, Translator to Rdr. Ayl, 
How these incarnate deuiks could so aduisedlye, so graueli e, 
and so confidently say yea than, & so impudently . . saie 
nay now. 1591 Lambarde Arc^on (1635) 125 'Ihe Kings 
alwayes mo-st gravely and considerately repeiled that sort 
ofattempt. 1680 Otway Orphan iii. iv. 948 My Lord’s not 
haughty nor imperious Nor I gravely whimsical, a 1688 
ViLLiERS (Dk. Buckhm.) CAames iv. ii. (1714) i 55 Don 
Frederick has sent away this Wench, for all he carries it 
so gravely, 1766 Goldsm. Vic, W, xx. When asked his 
opinion he would gravely take me aside and ask mine. 1783 
Reid Tntelt Powers 36 Would any man think it worth 
while to reason gravely with such a person ? 1828 Scorr 

F. M. Perth xxxiii He raised his eyes, and saidyery gravely, 

* My lord in these most melancholy documents ’ f ete. J. 1836 
Kane Arct. Expt II. ix. 97 It makes me write gravely, 
for I am far from well 188a F. W. H. Myers Renewal of 
Youth 54 With souls rejoicing gravely to rejoice. 


GEAVEK", 


G-BAVIMETEB. 


t2. Witli dignity. Ohs, 

xsg6 Shaks. i IF, ii. iv. 478 If thou do’st it halfe so 
grauely, so maiestically, both in word and matter, hang me 
vp by the heeles. 1653 R; Sanders A mocker 

and insolent, going proudly and gravely. x697--9 Damrier 
(1702) 1 . 397 Having paced it gravely about the Streets 
till 2 or 3 a clock in the Morning, their idols were carry’d 
■with much Ceremony into the Temple. 

S. In an important degree ; seriously. 

1883 F. Temple Kelai. Relig. ^ Sci. vi. 171 The considera- 
tion of this incompleteness gravely modifies the conclusion. 
aSgs F. Hall 7 wo 7 'rijies In trod. p. vi, That journal . . 
would be gravely compromised in character. 

Gravesi ’ [pa.pple.of GRAVBs7.i] | 

1 . Sculptured, hewn, 

138a WvcLiF Exod, XX. 4 Thow shalt not mak to thee grauen 
thing [1388 a grauen ymage]. ^ 155* Abp. Hamilton Catech, 
(1884) 31 Thai quhilkis makis a graven 3'mage. 158^ T. 
Washington tr. Nickolay's Voy. ji. iii, 33 The foundations 
, . are made of graven stone without morter or playster. 
1897 W. Watson Hope World, etc. (1898) 18 A God for ever 
Jealous gro'wn Of carven wood and graven stone. 

b. quasi-Xi^, A graven image. 

^ i«5o9 Bible (Douay) 7^s. Ixxvii. 58 In their gravens [Vulg. 
in scwlpiilibus suis} they provoked him to emulation. 

2 . Carved on a surface, engraved. 

i8ai Joanna Baillie Meir, Le§p., Columlus Iviii, Some 
ardent youth . . will . . Read fondly o'er and o’er ins graven 
name, 1863 P. S. Worsley Poems ^ Trans I, 8 Huge 
valves, embossed with graven gold, 1871 R. Ellis tr. 
Catullus XXV. 7 The rings from T'hynia quaintly graven. 

CrraiWiiess (grx‘-vnes). [f. Geave a.^- h -ness.] 
The quality or state of being grave ; seriousness, 
solemnity and sobriety of behaviour ; gravity. 

1577-87 Holinshed Ckron. L 18/1 Grauenesse in counten- 
ance, and shew of apparell. x6o6 Marston P'awne in. Wks. 
1856 n. 62 Your once steady gravenes. 1655 Culpepper 
JRiveritis i. vii, 29 Graveness of actions. 1719 D’Urfey 
Pills II. 3x8 A grayeness palls the Cupid. 1^5 Wright 
Hist. Caricature viii. 138 The graveness and air of im- 
portance with which he regards it, would lead us to suppose 
that the barrel contains wine, *875 Tennyson Q. Mary v. 
ii, Had put off levity and put graveness on. 
t Graveolence, -eney. Obs, rare^^. [ad, L» 
p'aveMmtm, 1 gramoknt-em GE.f.VEOLBNT.] A 
rank, offensive smell. 

16383 CocKERAM, Graueolenik, a stincking sauour. x558- 
•78 Phiixips, Grax'eolence. 1676 Coles, Graveolence. 1696^ 
Phillips, Graveolemie. 1727 Bailey voI. II, Graveoiemy. 
GrafVeolent (gravfifldnt), tz. l&a. L. p^aveo- 
kni-'em^ graveolms^ f. grave ^ advb. neut. of gravis 
beavjjr + oleni-em., aUns, pres. pple. oioHre to smell] 
Having a strong or offensive smell ; rank, fetid, 
x6s7 Tomlinson RenoiPs Disp. 212 Odoraments objected 
to the nose in great quantity are graveolent. i<569 Boyle 
Contn, New Exp, 11, {1682} 186 The Butter was yellow 
and something graveolen t, yet it was edible. 1721 in Bailey. 
*745 In Johnson, ^ X833 Lytton Eng. 4- Engihk II. 236 He 
strives to buoy himself from ‘ the graveolent abyss' of his 
infamy. 1862 G. A Lawrence Barren Honour L 5 Such 
playful missiles as graveolent eggs. X875 Anderida 11 . viL 
X37 The soul.. smelled the graveolent vapours of Avernux 
Graver (gr/’vsi). Also 5 gravows. [f, 
Gbavb -f -erI, Cf. F. gravmr (14th c. in 
Hatz.-Darra.).] 

f L One who digs or digs up (turO. Ohs, 

X4S3 Cath, Angl, A.Gmveir,cespitaior, aelior,/ossor, 
*6x0 Assessment Wages Nor/, in Eng, Hist. Rev. 11898) 
XIII. 524 A graver of Flaggs & Turfes vd. 

2 . One who carves or engraves, t a. A sculptor. 

€ X430 Freemasonry 504 Gravers and ymaae-makers. 

*430-40 Lydg. Bochas n. xv. <1494) hjb, Callicrates a 
grauer moost notable Of white yuor . . His hande his iye 
so iuHte were and so stable Of an ampte to graue out the 
Jykenesse. c 1440 Promp. Parv, 208/2 Gravowre, sculptor, 
itf 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk, M. AureL iv. (1536) 7 b, 
Romulus .. honoured greatly grauers in stone. xsRs T. 
Washington tr. NichoUt/s Foy. n. viii. 42 Sonnes of An- 
therme the most renowned carver and graver of Imag es. 
1601 Holland Pliny II. 564 A cutter and grauer in marble. 
1628 Cowley Piramus ^ 7 ’ 4 . xxiv. Just like a .Marble 
Statue did he stand Cut by some skilful Graver's artful hand, 
b. =* Engraver I. rare, 

*398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xvi. ix, (Tolkm. MS.\ 
Grauers use he peces herof to signe and to purle preciouse 
stones, 1483 Caik. Angl, 163/2 A Gravere {A. Graver of 
wode or metelle), celaior, sculptor. 1564 78 Bulleyn Dial, 
agst. Pest. (1886) 25 A liuely grauer of ^ales. tSx^ B. 
JoNSON in Shaks. Wks. To Rdr., Wherein the Grauer bad 
a strife with Nature, to out-doo the life, a 1674 Clarpindon 
Hist, Red, xiv. § 70 He had lately imploy'd a Graver to 
prepare a Great Seal. 1762-71 H. Walpole Fertuds Anecd, 
Faint. 1x7861 I. 164 Cellini being rather a sculptor than 
a graver. 1859 G Barker Assoc. Princ, ii. 49 The piety 
..of our early gravers, enchasers, and designers. 

3 . A tool. a. A cutting or shaving tool of any 
kind, f b. A sculptor’s chisel, c. An engraver’s 
tool ; a burin. (Now the principal use.) d. ‘ An 
instrument used for turning iron after it has been 
roughed out by the heel-tool* (Ogilvie). fe, * A 
Barber Chirurgeons Instrument for the taking Scales 
off from the Teeth’ (Phillips 1678). 

a. 1548 Elyo’T Did,, Scobina, an instrument that howiers 
vse to sbaue their bowes with called a grauer. 1703 Moxon 
Meek. Exerc, 217 The Tool, which is commonly a Graver, 
^X4 Gay Fan 1. 134 Some work the File, and Some the 
Graver guide. 1836 Sir G. Head Htmie Tour 182 As the 
cylinder revolved, the graver, or cutting tool wa.s fixed. 

b. 1636 B. JoNsoN Disco7>,, Firorum sekoia respuh. 
(1640) 128 What figure of a Body was Lysippus ever able 
to forme with his Graver. , ? 

0. 1662 Evelyn Ckalcogr. i. 9 The Burin (for so they [the 
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French) tearin thiT Instrument which we [call] the Graver). 
1763 H, Walpole Catal. Engrav. {1763) 83 George White 
afterwards made use of the graver for forming the black 
spot in eyes, and sharpening the light, x8i2-x6 J. Smith 
Panorama Sci. Art 1 . 38 With a graver, or some finely 
pointed .steel instrument, draw a line upon the plate. 1889 
J. Hirst in Archaeol. Inst, /ml, Ho. 181. 29 Thick feathers 
delicately finished with a graver. 

t Graveress. Obs. rare'~'^, [ad. F. grave- 
resse, f. graver to engrave.] A female engraver. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Ly/Manhode 111. xvii. ^1869) 144 A graueresse 
of false seles. 

t Ohs. [f. Grave viS + -eey i b.] 

The employment of an engraver ; engraving. 

160X Holland Pliny II. 537 Neither shall you euer heare 
of any piece either of picture or grauerie and embossing, 
that came out of a seruile hand. 1695 Pepys Let, in A cademy 
9 Aug. (1890) xii/i, I will with all y* speed I can, enable 
my selfe to say something to you ab‘ our Gravery. 

Graves, obs. form of Greaves. 

GTavesMp (gr^^'vfip). [f. Grave ^ 4.3 + -ship.] 
a. TheoffiS ofagrave; == Gribveship. b. In 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, a district, in some 
instances a subdivision of a large parish, in others 
comprising a number of parishes; so called as 
having formerly been administered by a grave or 
a body of graves. 

1460 in Ripon Ck. Acts (Surtees) 365 Thomse Waj-worth 
pro le graveship, 12^. 8^/. *653 in Morehouse Kirkbtirion 
«!S- Graveship of Holme (x86u i45 Ring Janies being here- 
tofore seized in fee of two water come mills in Halmefirih, 
being a graveship within the Manor of Wakefield, in the 
countie of York. X793 Act 33 Geo, ///, An Act for 

Dividing and Inclosingthe Open Common Fields., and Waste 
Grounds, within the 'Townships or Graveships of Wakefield, 
Stanley, Wrenthorpe [etc.],, in the Parish of Wakefield. 
1861 Morehouse Kirkburton Graveship of Holme 141 
In 1828 an act was obtained for enclo-sing all the common 
and wastelands within the graveship of Holme. 

Cbraves*s disease. Med, [f. the name of 
I)r. R. J. Graves of Dublin, who in 1835 recognized 
the individuaUty of the disease ] *'The diseased 
condition also called Basedow’s disease and ex- 
ophthalmic goitre. It is characterised by enlarge- 
ment of the thyroid, protrusion of the eyeballs, and 
persistent palpitation * {Syd, Hoc. Lex, 1886). 

x868 tr. A. Trousseau's Clin. Med. xix. 548 Graves’s 
disease is not necessarily attended with disease of the heart. 
1874 Lawson Dis. Bye 348 Exophthalmic Goitre.— Graves’s 
Disease. 1887 Lancet ix June 1x96/2 An apparently well- 
authenticated case of Graves* disease. 

Gravestone, grave-stone (gi/^wistJun), [f. 
Grave sh.^ + S'fONE 
•tl. A stone coflSn. Obs. rare 
axzzsSt. Marker. 22 Ich. .dude hit i graue stan in hire 
grandame hus. 

2 . A stone placed over a grave, or at the entrance 
of a tomb ; in later use also applied to an upright 
stone at the head or foot of a grave, bearing an 
inscription. 

X340 Cursor M. 17370 (Trin.) Of aunp:e!s one Had Hfte 
awey {>e graue stone. *3^ Trevisa Htgden (Rolls) VII. 
79 Of f?e swetynge of fje gravestone J?ere is taken a forwet- 
ynge or tokenynge of )>e pope sone for to deie. <r X450 St, 
Cuthberi (Surtees) 6373 He ky.«it ^ graue stane. 150a Bury 
Wills i Camden) 93, 1 will ouer my gnave be ieid a graveston 
of marbull, 1566 in Peacock Eng. Ch, Furniture (1866) 112 
The alter stones one b broken and pauith the church, thother 
is laid for a graue stonne. X607 Shaks. Ttmon iv, iii. 38a 
1722 De Foe Plague (1840) ao He .saw a ghost walking 
upon such a gravestone there. *82* Clare VUl. Piinstr, 
I. 211 Where the grave-stone meets the eye. 1845 D. 
Jerrold SL Giles xxi. (1851) 213 [He) rose from the grave- 
stone, whereupon . . he was wont to sit. i8®4 PaE Eustace 
79 Cast the shadows of the gravestones on the silent graves. 

tGra*vet. Obs, rare-^, [f. Grave + -et.J 
A grave person. 

1583 Stanykurst JEmis I. (Arh.) 22 In this hlooddye riot 
they soom grauet [L. pietaie greeaemy haplye beholding Of 
gea-son pietee, doo throng and greedelye listea 
Gravet, obs, form of GbaVY. 

Graveward {gr^’yjwjid), adv. and a, [£ 
Grave sb.'^ + -ward.] 

A. adv. Towards the grave ; in qnot.y^v 

i£^i G. Macdonald Wks. Bancy 4' Imag.t Gospel Women 
VI. 1, She . , Her eyes hath graveward sent. 

B. adj. Tending towards the grave or death. 
x8s5 M, Bridges Pop. Mod. Hist. 436 All trod the same 

IMVeward path. *^3 W. Lancaster Praeteriia 54 Until 
the tale of years disorb my hand, And set a graveward dark- 
ness on my brain. 

Garavewaarda (gr^wiw§jdz),n'dfzz, [f. GraveiA'^ 
4- -WARM.] « Graveward 

x88o J. Payn Confid. III. 255 Whenever I thought 

of Sabey and the little one I sank gravewards. 
Gmvewis, obs. form of Grievous. 
Gxavesraard (gr/**vtyaid), f£ Grave sh^ 4- 
YaroJ a burial-ground. 

x8*S jf. N KAt Bro. Jmmth&n I. sto Moving slowly . , on their 
w^ to tbe grave-yard. Nimmim Hist Em. xvi. 
III. fiat ITie, .d«olat« graveyard of Donore. 1882 ^Mark 
Twain’ Innoc, at Home in, 278 A desperado., who * kept 
his private graveyard *, as the phrase went, 
tromsf. x%3 ICans Grimtell Exp, xHi. ItZ^ 389, I ttr 
meraljer, .coming to a little graveyard of ice-tablets. 

tGraTriate. Oh, [f. Grave lA^-f-ATis; cf, 
itzndgramiaii.'l The territory ruled by a * grave \ 
1728 Bail«y,s.v. fexplams thk name to mews| 

the end of the gravlate or County, 


Gravic (grse-vik), a. [irreg . L x,.. gravis Grave a.'i 
4 - -1C,] Pertaining to or causing gravitation. 

*864 in Webster. Hence in recent Diets. 

Gravid (graewid) , a. Also 6 gravide. [f. L. 
gravid'US, f. gravis luirdened, heavy (see (Jrave a.'^), 
Cf. F. gravide.] Pregnant, heavy with young. 

1397 A. M. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. zh/z Woemen 
when they are gravide with Childe. *638 Sir. 'T, Herbert 
7 'rav, (ed. 2) 24 A carefull husband a dolphin] over his 
gravid associate. 1799 W. G. Browne 'Trav. A jrica, etc. 
XXL 344 if the mother - . become gravid. 1799 J . Burns \title\ 
The Anatomy of tlie Gravid Uterus. 1^6 J . Baxter JJbr. 
Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) I. 344 I'hey are gravid four months 
and a half. x8^ J. E. Rose tr, Ovid's Fasti n. 658 Gravid 
.she grew with twins. *867 F. Francis Angling i, (iS8o) 51 
N umbers of barbel . . in a gravid .state. 
jdg, *641^1702 Jos. Beaumont Psyche vii. ca, Let The 

f ravid Universe deliver’d be From pangs.^ Ibid. xvn. cxv, 
lesolving. .to ease the fount Of lier impatient gravid Eyes. 
1873 .S'A Pauls Mag. u. 225 That grave and gravid journal 
the Lectern. 188a St. James's Gaz. 28 Mar., 'They are not 
merely gravid with ideas but have a plan to produce. 
Hence 0 ra*vidLjie©s, gravidity. 

*727 in Bailey vol. H. 

ji (j-ravidad. Obs. rare'^. In quot. erron. gravi- 
dud. [Sp, Ghavity.] Gravity. 

164X Witt's Recreations No. 579. N 5, He has Of Gravi- 
dud a dose full in his face. 

t Gra'vidate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. gravuidP, 
ppl. stem of graviddre to burden, f, gravidus 
GkavH); see -ATEii.J a. intr. To be gravid or 
pregnant, b. trans. To make heavy, make gravid. 
Hence Gra*vidated ppl. a,, pregnant. 

1623 Cockera.m II, I'o be with Childe, Granidate. *657 
loMLiNSON Renou's Disp. 220 Of wiiich wines we should 
drink moderately . . for they gravidate the head, a 
Barrow Serm. Matt. i. ao Wks. 1686 II. 349 Whence her 
womb is said . . to have been gravidaied or great with child. 

1' Gravdda*tioil. Obs. Also B erron, gravita- 
tion. [ad, L. *graviddti 5 n-emi f. graviddre (see 
prec.).] The condition or fact of being piegnant. 

X450 Mirour Saluacioun 924 Whare of shuld shocon- 
ceyue this grauidacioune, 1623 Cockeram 11, A being great 
with ClulUe, Pregnat ion, Grauidation, 1654 Vilvain 
Iheorem. TheoL i. 8, The usual time or term of womens 
gravidation. x66s-6 Phil* Trans. 1 . 388 Pregnant Bitches 
. .at certain times of their gravidation. xyao Welion Stiff er. 
Son of God L ii. ao Her (Jravitation ,, was free from many 
of the Infirmitie.s common to others of her Sex. ibid. iii. 59 
Who can conceive, .the Graces Thou hast received during 
the Nine months of thy Gravitation } 

Gravidity (gravi*diti). Also 6 graveditie, 
[f. L. gravidilds, •idlem, f. gravidus Gravid. Cf. 
. gravidiiL] 'I he state of being gravid ; pregnancy, 
xfisx WiTTiE Primrose^ Pop. Err, 11. 76 'The urine is not 
changed by the giaviditie it selfe, but onely by the suppres- 
sion of the flowers, X732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 402 
The Signs of Gravidity and Obstructions are hard to be 
distinguish’d in the beginning. 'i^zz-y^Goods Study Med, 
(ed. 4 IV . 118 During tlie period of a determined gravidity, 
xl^ tr. H. von Ziemssen's Cyd, Med. IX. 244 Gravidity 
manifestly induces, .a predisposition to the disease. 

t Graviers, sb, pL Obs, [Origin and form 
doubtful ; liekker Belman Lmd. (ito 8) E 3 prints 
graniers.] False dice of some kind. 

<."1550 Dicepiay Ajb, The names of Dycfi..A hale of 
light grauiers. ibid. Civ, light grauiers there be.. forged 
cleane against the apparaunt vantage. 1608 Dkkker MeL 
man Loud. (ed. 2/ E 3 A Bale of light Graniers. 

GraTlfic (gravi'fik), tt. [f. h.gravDs heavy 4 * 
-EK',] That makes heavy or produces weight. 

1807 Edm Rat, X. X47 'The particles by which this effect 
is brought about, are called by Le Sage the gravific. x8fia 
Sir H. Holland Ess. I 15 Hypoth^s..such as that of 
gravific atoms permeating all space. ^ xSSx NatureyiXlll, 
462 Regarding tlie gravific aether as simply a stationary gas, 

Gravigrade (gt«*vigr^‘d), a. and sb. Zool. [f. 
rood.L. Gravigrada (see below), f. gravis heavy 4 - 
grads to step, walk.] 

A. adj. * Walking heavily*; of or belonging to 
the extinct edentate group Gravigrada^ which, 
includes the Megatherium and the Mylodon. 

X884 in Ca-ssell* 

B. sb. A name formerly given to heavy-paced 
animals, such as the elephant ; now, an animal of 
the group Gravigrada (see A). ^ 

X847 Craig, Cravigrades, a name given by Blainville to 
Mammalia, comprising such heavy-paced animals as the 
elephant, 1849 Nat. Hist, Mammalia HI. 109 MM. 
Blainville and Dumdril consider the dinotherium to have 
been allied to the kmantins, or ‘ aquatic gravigrades h *899 
Westm. Gaz. 3X July 3/2 He regards it as a living repre- 
sentative of the Crmigrades of Argentina, and has given it 
the name of Neo-Mylodon ListaL ^ 

tGm-»iToq.ueiioe.Oi^^-* [f.L.jrowwOKATB 
a, + iotmi^ kqumt- to speak.] (See quot.) 
xfigS Umvm Ciossegr,, GremMcfuence, a grave speech, or 

(gravirnTtoj). JPbysks. [ad. F. 
gravimiire (Guyton deMorveau, 1 797 )»^' h.grmis 
heavy : m^t -meter-] A kind of hydrometer (resem- 
bling Nicholson’s), for determining the specific 
gravity of bodies, whether liquid or solid. 

Akkolson's Jrnl. June xio De.scription of a (Sravi* 
meter, or Instrument for measuring the Spi-cific Gmvity of 
Solids and Fluids. By CitiiseD Guyton. x8ox J. Jones tr. 
Bygge's 7 y«p. Fr. Ripmb. v. xm Determining the Specific 
gravity of a calcedon by means of Guiion's gravimeter. 
x868 Nat Emyd. 1 . 991 For fluids ofgreater specific gravity 
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than water, .an mstrurnent. .which was invented by Guyton 
de Morveau, and is designated ‘ Gravimeter may be used. 

Also Gravime'tric, G-ravisne-trical adjs,^ per- 
taining to the gravimeter or to gravimetry ; 0ravl- 
me*trically adv,^ by means of the gravimeter; in 
respect of measurement by weight ; Uravi’metry, 
measurement of weight. 

1858 Thudichum Urine 39 In the generality of diseases 
the gravimetry of u rine gives very meagre results as yet. 1866 
Odling Anim, Ckem. 100 By comparing the items gravi- 
metrical ly instead of volumetrically. 1873 Ralfe P/tjfs, 
Chem, 2 16 Gravimetric [method]j in which the substance 
after isolation from the mixture is weighed in the balance. 
1883 Atkinson Ganot’s Physics (ed. n) § 185 This apparatus 
[volumometer or sterometer], is of great value in determin- 
ing the gravimetrical density of gunpowder. 1884 Phar- 
waceut. Sec. Pros/, 13 Volumetric and Gravimetric Quan- 
titative Analyses. 

Gravi^ (gr/'-vig), [f. Geave + 

-ingI.] Ine action of Geave z'.l 
fl. Digging. Ods, 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxi. 17 Fodemni manus meas «5* 
/edes meos . . He says thai grof, forto shew the mykilnes of 
his pyne. vgly graiwnge in hend and fete, Ii>id. Ixxix. 17 
Incema igni ^ sitJ[ossa. ,'^ot swilke kyndilynge and swilke 
grafeynge salt perishe and be dampnyd. 1411 Rolls Parlt, 
In. 650/1 Certein Commune of Pasture, and Turfgravyng. 
^1440 Promp, Parv. 208/1 Grayynge, or delvynge, 
i486 Nott Ingham Rec. III. 242, iij. warkmen .. grauyng of 
soddes to fill among he wattilles. [i6ao Naworth Househ, 
Bks. (Surtees) 134 To John Marsam for graving x dayes 
woork of peates.J 

t2. (With pos'sessive pron.) Burial. Obs, 

C 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. (1866) 7 Till his grauynge it 
semyde als he ayere gafe seruese. c 1440 York Myst. xvii. 
286 This mirre will I giffe to H grauyng. C1460 Towneley 
Myst. XXV. 557 To thy grauyng this myr of me Resaue the 
tyll. 

1 3 . a. Carving, sculpturing, b. Incision of lines, 
etc. in stone, metal, and the like. Obs, 

136a Langl. P. PL A. III. 55 Bote god to alle good folk 
such grauynge defendet [B-texi adds To writen in wn- 
dowes of here wel dedesj. 1382 Wvclif Isa. xlv. 20 The 
Jentiles . . that rereden vp a tocne of ther grauyng. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxvii. (1495) 562 All kyndes 
of the stone Calcedonius wythstondeth grauynge. 1603 
KNOLLEs/ffy/. Turks (1621) 1326 Foure other vessels made 
of fishes bones whereas the art seemed miraculous in the 
raving, ai6xg Fotherby Atheom. ii. xiv. § 6 (1622) 361 
he Arte of Graving, in all kinde of mettals. 17*7 De Foe 
Sysi. Magic i. vL (1840) 141 The writing and graving upon 
hard stones. 

C. concr. Something cut or carved ; a carving, 
sculpture ; an inscription. Obs. or arch. 

138a Wyci.if Ezek. xl. 22 The wyndowis therof, and 
porche, and grauyngis. c 1440 Lydg. Balade in Harvard 
Studies <1897; V. 193 Neuer in gravyng nor in portrature 
Sawe I depict so fayre a creature, c 1510 Barclay Mirr, 
Gd. Manners (1570) G iv, The housholder . . Ought not to 
be noted for sumptuous building. Nor by outwarde grau- 
ing, or workes curious. 1609 Bible (Douay) Ezek. xl. 37 
The graving of palrae-trees in the front therof. 1647 w. 
Browne tr. Gomherville's Polexander iv. iii. 258 The walls 
were adorned with the same metall and grayings. 1703 T. 
N. City <5* C. Purchaser 268 Triglyph . . signifies a hollow 
Graving like 3^ Furrows. i8ox Southey Tkalaba iv. xv. 
Belike you can interpret then the |p-aving Around this Ring I 
jfig. 1648 Eikon Bos, 63 Cravings and characters which 
by Just and lawful oaths were made upon their souls, 
d. A grooving. 

1877 Raymond .F/a/AA Mines ^ Mining If Mr. Krom's 
graving and facing of his rolls obviate the diflficulties here- 
tofore experienced with that form of crusher. 

4. The engraving (of a design, picture, etc.) on 
a metal plate or wood block, or tjnrA. 

1646 Crmkmds Steps to Temple Pref. 21 His skill in 
Poetry, Musicke, Drawing, Limraing, graving. 1661 Evelyn 
Mem. (1857) 1 . 365 Prince Rupert showed me.. the new way 
of graving called mezzo-tinto. xjia J. J ames tr. Le Blond's 
Gardening D ed., The graving of the Plates. 1753 T. Gr ay 
Z«fA Wks, 1884 II. 234, I am surprised at the print, which 
far surpasses my idea of London graving. 176a H. Walpole 
VeriuPs Aneca, Paint, 1 . iv. (1765) 66 He [Holbein] learned 
besides, graving, casting, modelling, and architecture, 
b. An engraved plate or an impression from it. 
Obs, or arch, 

1760 Raper mPhil, Trans, LI. 806 note 2 His plans seem 
to be inverted, as gravings commonly are. 1823 T. Badcock 
Dom, Amusem. 13S This steel graving should have a hole 
drilled in one of its corners. 

6. atlrib., zs graving;' iron, knife, skill, steel, stick ; 
graving tool, {cC\ the tool used by an engraver, 
a graver; {b) dial, (see quot. 1877). 

14.. Nom. in Wr.-Wulcker tziIx^ Hec revictica, a 
*grawyngern. 1580 Baret Alv. G 481 A grauing iron, 
a shauing knife, scalprum. 1577 Kendall Flowers Epigr. 
64 b, When as he graues in wood, a *grauyng knife. X784 
CowPER Tiroc, 300 The wall on which we tried our *graving 
skilL 1676 Coles, Grccuer, a ^graving-steel. Holly- 

band Treas, Fr. Tong, Vn Burin, a *grauing sticke. 1S9X 
Percivall Sp. Did., Bttril, a *grauing toole. ^ 1877 N. 
W. Line, Gloss,, Graving-tool, a spade used in making 
drains. 

Graving 'vbl, sb.^ [f. Geave + 

-ingI.] Ine action of Geave 21.2 ; the cleaning 
of a ship’s bottom by scraping or burning, and 
coating with tar ; concr, graving-shtff . 

i6zy Capt. Smith Seaman^ Gram. ii. 13 Grauing is onely 
vnder water. 1673 Phil. Trans, VIII. 6192 More cheap 
and durable than any Sheathing or Graving hitherto used. 
1780 in Falconer Did. Marine. xBCj in Smyth SailoPs 
Word-bk. 

b. as graving beach (see quot.); graving 


bowl dial, (see quot.) ; graving dock, a dock into 
which vessels are floated to be graved ; = Dey 
DOCK (see also Dock sb.^ 4) ; graving piece, a 
small piece of wood inserted to repair a defect in 
a plank ; f paving place ^graving dock ; graving 
slip ^graving beach ; graving stuff, the materials 
used in graving. 

1867 Smyth SatloPs Worddtk., ^Graving Beach or Slip, 
a portion of the dockyard where ships were landed for 
a tide, ^ x88o Antrim ^ Down Gloss., Graving bowl, 
a gratuity paid to ship carpenters when they have com- 
pleted the repair of a vessel, on bringing her out of the graving 
dock.^ 1840 Evid. Hull Docks Comm. 53 ^Graving docks. 
1894 Times i Oct. 6/3 Her Majesty's ship Ringarooma was 
yesterday placed in the graving dock at Cockatoo Island 
for repairs. 1^3 in Naval Chron. XV. 219 The ship- 
wrights attending the caulkers to let in ^graving pieces. 
X628 Le Grys tr. Barclay's A rgenis 353 Part of his Fleet 
being shaken with the storme was brought vpon *greuing 
places. 1693 Loud. Gaz. No. 2849/2 The Mermaid Fire- 
ship, as she lay at the Graving Place in Cattwaten was .. 
unhappily set on Fire. 170a Ibid. No. 3849/4 *Graving- 
stuff. 

Chravisb. (gr^^’vij) a. [f. Grate ^.i + -ish.] 
Somewhat grave. 

1751 R. Paltock P, Wilkins I. v. 32 A gravish Sailor 
came and .sat down by me. 1866 Carlyle Irving, Remin. 
(1881) I. 151 Hat of gravish breadth of brim. 

t GravisouoTLS, a. Obs. rare’-^. [f. L. 
gravison-us (f. gravis heavy + sonus sound) + -ous.] 
Having a deep or heavy sound. 

M27-90 in Bailey, 

Orawitate, a. nonce-ivd. [f. L. gravif-ds 4 
-ATE.] Endowed with gravity. 

1827 Coleridge Notes 4* Led. on Shakespeare (1849) II. 
157 The particles themselves must have an interior and 
gravitate being. 

Gravitate (grse*vit?k) , v. [f. mod .L. gravitdU , 
ppl. stem of gravitdre, f. gravis heavy, gravilds 
weight, Gravity. Cf. 17th c. 

fl. inir. To exert weight or pressure; to press 
upon (on) ; also of heavy bodies, to move or tend 
to move downward by their own weight. Obs. 

In early natural philosophy, bodies classed as heavy were 
said to gravitate, and bodies classed as li^ht to levitate, in 
consequence of their tendency to ‘ seek their own place 
1644 Digby Nat, Bodies (1645) 112 The weights.. do not 
gravitate or weigh so much . . when the aire is thick and 
foggy* *680 Boyle New Exp. Phys, Meek. xvii. no The 
one gravitating, the other pressing with equal force upon the 
subjacent Mercury. 1661 — Spring of Air i. iv. 11682) 9 
When the lower finger is removed then the Cylinder of 
Mercury, which before gravitated upon the Finger comes 
to gravitate upon the restagnant Mercury. 1664 Power 
Exp. Philos. II. to7 By which [experiment] it. .appears, that 
water does gravitate in its own Sphaere las they phrase it). 
X678 Hobbes Decam, Wks. 1845 VII. 140 Water does not 
gravitate on any part of itself beneath it. 1782 A. Monro 
Compar. Anai. (ed. 3) 29 The lymph .. gravitating upon 
the inferior part of the ventricles may. .^ongate and pro- 
duce them. 1788 Reid Aristotle's Log, vi. ii. 144 In the 
ancient philosophy - .Many things were assumed under that 
character without a just title [e.g.] . . that bodies do not 
gravitate in their proper place. iScfi Bentham Sc. Reform 
38 The,. burthen of patronage, which, by Right Honour- 
able persons in your Lordship's.. station, has always been 
felt to gravitate with so severe a pressure. [xSaa Imison 
Sci. tf- Art 1 . 135 As all parts of the atmosphere gravitate, 
or press upon each other-] 

t b. trans. To weigh down, oppress. Obs. 

1734 H. P. Hiheimiad i. 6 People.. condemned to Tracts 
of Land, and gravitated by an Atmosphere baneful to them. 

2 . intr. To be affected by gravitation ; to move or 
tend to move by the force of gravity towards a 
body, as the planets of the solar system towards 
the sun, and bodies near and on the earth towards 
its centre, etc. 

169a Bentley Boyle Led. 225 The sun, moon, and all the 
planets do reciprocally gravitate one toward another. 171a 
Blackmore Creation 11. (1736) 57 That matter is with active 
force endu’d, That all its parts magnetic pow’r exert, And 
to each other gravitate. 1726 tr. Gregory's Astron. I. 99 
The Secondary Planets of Jupiter gravitate towards Jupiter 
..and both the Primary and Secondary Planets gravitate 
towards the Sun. X739 tr. Algarotii's Newton's^ Philos. 
(1742) II. 41 All Bodies here below gravitate, and if left to 
themselves descend. xSaa Imison Sci. 4- Art 1 . 16 As all 
bodies gravitate towards the earth, so does the earth 
gravitate towards all bodies. 1834 Mrs. Somerville Con- 
nect. Phys, Sci. i. (1849)7 The satellites also gravitate to 
their primaries. 1868 Lockyer Guillemin's Heavens (ed. 3) 
436 Systems of bodies which gravitate round a central body, 

b. To sink or fall by, or as by, gravitation ; to 
tend to reach a low level ; to settle down {into a 
place). 4'A and/^. 

1823 Chalmers Posth. Wks. (1849) VI. 410 The soul sinks 
and gravitates again to the dust of its own kindred earthli- 
I ness. 1847-9 Helps F^dends in C. (1851) 1 . 31 They gravitate 
into their old way very soon. 1851 Robertson Ser. 

11. xi. (1864) 143 The soul gravitates downward beneath its 
burden. x8^6 Froude Hist. Eng. L 142 Thus were the 
various parties in the vast struggle which was about to 
commence gravitating into their places. 1879 Rep. Si. 
George's Hosp. IX. 400 The intestinal contents.. had gravi- 
tated behind the ascending colon to the region of the 
caecum. 

c. trans. To cause to descend or sink by gravi- 
tation ; spec, in Diamond-digging, to manipulate 
(the gravel) after washing, so that the heavy stones 
sink to the bottom (in quot 1894 absoL). 

1894 Pop, Set, Monthly XLV. 473 These are sufficiently 


near the shore to be used to dig materials from to be 
gravitated down to the dam. 1894 Graphic 4 Aug. 129/2 
[In diamond-digging] there is the gravitating machine, which 
has the same effect on the gravel as gravitating by hand- 
3. transf and jfig. (intr.) To move or tend to 
move towards a certain point or object as a natural 
goal or destination ; to be strongly attracted (to 
some centre of influence). 

167;^ Marvell Rek. Transp. 11. 187 A Lecture .. upon 
the Centers of Knowledge and Ignorance, and how and 
when they Gravitate and Levitate, 1776 Adam Smith PF, N 
I. vii. 11869) 1 . 62 The market price, is continually gravi- 
tating towards the natural price. 1777 Burke Let. to Fox 
Wks. IX. 154 We must gravitate towards them, if we would 
keep in the same sy.stem, or expect that they .should ap- 
proach towards us.^ 1837 Sir R. Peel in Croker Papers 
(1884) 5 July, A King .. is the centre towards which all 
busine.s.s gravitates, 1865 Merivale ZV//. VIII. 

Ixvi. 245 Rome ,, was the place to which the impei'ial 
pilgrimages gravitated. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. VI. Ixv. 
26 The Irish no longer, as of old, gravitated to Scotland. 
1875 Merivale Gen. Hist, Rome Ixxiv, (1877) 616 The 
common feeling of mankind was slowly gravitating towards 
the new religion. 

Hence Gra'Titated ppl. a. Also Gra'vitatei?, 
a workman who * gravitates 
1727 Bailey vol. II, Gravitated, weighed, poised. X822-34 
Good’s Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 469 I'he lungs were of a pale 
grey, without any marks of gravitated blood. 1894 Graphic 
4 Aug. 129 /2 [Diamond-digging] Then the washing begins. 
A bucketful of gravel is put into a fine-mesh sieve,.. and 
a ‘^nigger’ takes Jt,.. shaking k so as to wash the gravel. 
He then passes it to the ‘gravitater ’..the gravitater, by 
dexterous manipulation, causing all the heavy stones to sink 
to the bottom and come together in the centre. 

Gravitating (grae-vit^kig), sb. [f. Gravi- 
tate V. + -iNG 1 .] The action of the vb. Gravi- 
tate ; gravitation. In quots. attrib. passing into 
adj. = gravitative. Also Comb., as gravitating- 
macliine (see Gravitate v. 2 c). 

x^^Pkil. Trans. I. About the variations in the Moon, 
and Its gravitating principle. 169a Bentley Bo;yle Led. 
vii. 244 The Gravitating Power of each of them is exactly 
proportional to their Matter, ax’jtx Ken Hymnarium 
Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 14^ To see all Nature’s Course, Har- 
monious kept by gravitating Force. 1817 J. Scott PtfrMf 
Revisit, (ed. 4) 387 A general gravitating tendency towards 
the centre of the state, i860 Tyndall Gtac. ii. xix. 329 We 
have a certain amount of gravitating force stored up. 

Gravitating (grse-vit^’tiq), ppl. a. [f. Gravi- 
tate + ING^.] That gravitates; t exerting 
weight or pressure (pbsl)\ moving or tending to 
move by gravitation. 

17x8 J. Chamberlayne Relig. Philos. (1730) II. xvii. § 40 
Set a Cup full of Water under the Receiver of an Air- 
pump, then draw off the gravitating Air. 1794 J. Hutton 
Philos. Light, etc. 244 The gravitating matter which is 
proper to this globe. 1853 GriimellExp. xlv. (1856) 
41 1 The opposing face of the berg varies with every change 
of its gravitating centre. 1881 Greener Gun 83 Mantoffs 
latest improvement in flint-locks was the gravitating stop. 
1893 Tyndall in Daily News 5 Jan. (1894) 5/4 Lifted on 
the wings of hope and then let fall like a simple gravitating 
mass without a pinion. 

Gravitation (gr^vitl^ Jan). [ad. mod.L.^tz- 
vitdtidn-em, n. of action i. gravitdre to Gravitate, 
Cf. F. gravitational 

1 , Physics. The action or process of gravitating ; 
in early use, the falling of bodies to the earth or 
their sinking to their lowest level; in later use 
applied in wider sense to the process of which this 
is an instance, the moving or tending to a centre of 
attraction, 

fx^3 Enquiry in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) V. 501 If the 
opinion be true, that gravitation is from the magnetism 
of the earth, then, the more remote from the earth, the less 
is the gravity. X664 Power Exp, Philos, ii. 104 This 
Experiment seems onely to evince the gravitation of Ayr 
condensed. 1713 Berkeley Guardian No. 126 I* 6 The 
mutual gravitation of bodies. 1797 M. Baillie Morb. Anat. 
(1807) 65 Where blood too is accumulated in any part of a 
lung after death, from gravitation, it is always of a dark 
colour. 18x2-16 Playfair Nat. Phil. II. 308 How the gra- 
vitation toward distant bodies, such as the Sun and Moon, 
may affect the Earth’s rotation on its axis. X83X Brewster 
Newton (1855) I. ii. 26 If the moon was thus kept in her 
orbit by gravitation to the earth, or, in other words, its 
attraction. 1888 Pall MallG. 23 Mar. 5 'i The substitution 
of irrigation by gravitation instead of by pumps. 

b. The amount or degree of such attraction, 
x8z2-x6 Playfair Nat. Phil. II. 266 The gravitation of 
one planet to another, is expressed by the quantity of matter 
in each, divided by the square of the distance. 

2 . The attraction of one body for another, or 
the effective force of one body moving towards 
another ; the tendency of every particle of matter 
towards every other particle, of which the fall of 
bodies to the earth is an instance. 

The law of gravitation, according to which the attractive 
force of bodies varies directly as their masses and inversely 
as the square of the distance between them, was discovered 
by Sir Isaac Newton. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. vii. 196 In carcasses 
warme . . there doe exhale and breathe out vaporous and 
fluid parts, which carry away some power of gravitation. 
x^2 BmutiMY Boyle Led. 225 The gravitating power of ea^h 
of them [planets].. arises from the several gravitations or 
attractions of all the individual particles that compose the 
whole mass. 1728 Pemberton View Newton's Philos, xj 
'This power of gravitation extends up to the moon, ana 
causes that planet to gravitate . , towards the earth. 1728 
Pope Dune. ir. 318 Whirlpools and storms his circling arm 
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invest, With all the mjght qf gravitation .blast, 1S13, Sw II. 
D.wv Aj:rk. Ckem, U. (1814) 31 One of the most important 
properties bdonging to matter is Gravitation. sSapi Scote" 
Anne of G. ii. The power of gravitation determineb a i^rect 
and forward descent. 1837 VVui-;wj<xl Hisi. Induct. ScL 
(;i 857> II, 181 They, .obeyed the law of universal gravitation, 
2860 Mauky P/fys. GVi'tjif. hSVrt (Low)' ii. § 95 But for tlie 
force.s of gravitation the waters of the MiMsissipi would 
remain at its fouritain.^ 1877 l-ItixusY Pkysioj;>r. .vxi. (1878) 
371 The force by which the iron rusltes to the earth is 
called gravitation. 

' transf. iSiXi^l Jig. The fact or condition of 
being attracted towards an object or point of 
inl'kence ; natural tendency {tQ or tmmrds), j in 
bad sense, tendency to sink to a low level. 

^ 2644 Digijv Mads Soul Concl. 454 The vehemence and 
intcu.'ienesse of any pleasure, is proportionable . . to the 
grauitation, bent, and greatnesse that such a, subiect hath 
Lo tbe obieci that delighteth it. 1688 Nokkcs Theory Love 
I, iii. 26 That moral , (gravity and Gravitation of the Soul 
impressM on her by tiie universal Good acting attractively 
upon her. 1784 Cowpek Task v. 588 That low And sordid 
gravitation of his povv’r.s I’u a vile clod. 1^5 Wo«d.sw., 
Prelude tr. 243 'l*he gravitation and the filial l)ond Of 
Nature that connect him wicn the world. 1862 Mewvale 
Rom. .Emp (1865) IV. xx.xii. 2 We shall . . ob-erve tne 
general gravitation of the w'sole machine towards a more 
absolute despotiMii. 1876 E. Mellor Priesth, viil 372 That 
strong gravitation towards evil. 1883 Gilmouh Mony^&is 
xxxii. 373 Russia has toleration for all religions, but the 
gravitation is towards.. the Greek Church. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as gravitation law^ mjply 
(cf. sense i, quot. i8SS) ; gravibatioji battery •-■= 
gravity battery ’see Gii.vviTY 8 b) ; gravitation 
measure (see quot. 1875't. 

1850 H. MiLMiR Foo*pr. treat, xiil (i87_4‘) 242 Such .. 
w>u.d be the direct effects of this gravitation law. 1875 
Evkkett Iliustr. C. G. S. Syst. Units 13 Force i.s said to 
he expre.ssed in gravitation-measure wh<*n it is expressed 
as equal to the weight of a given m.iss. 1883 J knkik Elect r. 

Mag-net. _(ed. 71 227 Gravitation batteries are Uke^the 
Menoiti’s with the sawdust removed. 1806 IVestJu. Caz, 
30 July 7/2 It [the water] will, be served by a gravitatiun 
supply under a net head of about fisfe. 

Gravitation, erron. form of Graviimtioit. 
Gravitational (gr 3 evitif'^*J>nal), a. [f. Gravi- 
tation 4- -al J Of, pertainiag to, or caused by 
gravitation ; employing tbe principle or law of 
gravitation (sense 2 ). 

Grmneationai astronomy: a system of astromomy liasecl, 
by Sir Is.'i^ Newton, on the theory of gravitation ; also 
Cidled tkeoreiical astronomy ; .so g. astronomer. 

‘ iSss B. Foweix Ess. 78 All kinds of physical agents. , 
thenuotic, electric, chemical, molecular, gravitational, lumt- 
Biferotis, 1869 Dunkin Mtdn. Sky 148 27 Several dcwible 
stars suspected to belong loatranimon gravitational system. 
1876 Newcomb in *V. Amer. Rev. CXXIII. loi Theoretical 
astronomy is a term somewhat too vague and inclusive; 
and ‘ gravitationai astronomy’ somewhaE too narrow, *88* 
Si8R.iJAExin£'/rjf‘. Mech. 17 June34g/r Modern gravitatirnial 
astronomers. 1^9 Ckamb. ymt. 16 Mar 163/2 Venus has 
nearly the same gravitational power as the earth. 1893 
Sm R. Bau. 75 Tae gravitational taethod of 

finding the Sun’s di.stance. 

Hence Gravitaiiionally adv., by gravifation. 

18S7 .StR W. Tkomso.v Suds Heat in Qi. Words 150 
Pieces of matter gravitationally attracted together. 

Gravitative (grse'vit^Hiv), a. [f. Gravitate v. 
+ -IVK J Oi j. pertaining to, or produced by gravi- 

tetioa. ■ 

Sot H. Davy in Beddoes Contrib. Phys. 4- Med. 
Knonjot. 40 When the repulsive motion, eininently predomi- 
nates over the cohesive and gravitntive attraction. 1818 
Coleridge in Rem. (1836! 1 . 216 'Fhe particles themselves 
[of the human body] must have an interior and gravitative 
being. »%s M, Swnckr Princ. PsycM. ii. vi. xii, 
156- The attribute of Heavy and Tight ; which indicate 
amounts of emvitative force in relatioii to bulk. 2891 
Nature 26 July 291 That the heat developed by the failing 
tiCC®iher of the earth's materials arose simply from their 
gravitative potential energy, 

t Giramtoaed, Qbs. [f, 

deep, heavy + tomes ^ Gr. toj^os Tone + 
Deep-toned. 

tfigy Riaev* Gods Pirn Ep. Ded, R4dig, Qt 9 They are 
not yet come to her [ N trie veh's] .. paroxisms of conflicts, 
gravitoned acceaits. of pcayer. 

Gira¥ity (gra-vlti). Also 6 gr&vite(e, -yte, 
-etie, -ytyo. [ad. F. grewiti (i 2~i3th c. in HatE.- 
Darm.’l or L. gravitat-em^ gravitas, n. of quality 
f. gravis heavy, iv eighty: see Graye aJ The 
word was first introduced in figurative senses, cor- 
responding generally to the Eng. senses of the adj. 
The primary physical sense of the I^t word came 
into Eng. first in the 17th c.] 

I, The quality of being Grave. 

1 1 . Weight, influence, authority. Obs. 

*$34 WaiTiNTONf Tutlyes Offices i. (1540) 2 Plato if he 
wolde have pracfysed this manor of persuadynge, he might 
have persuaded with singular gravyrie, 153$ St. Pmptme 
Hen. Fill (1849) VII. 614 So in all their procedmge.s. . 
they shew themselffes to be men of gravyteand wisedom. 
xfiao Brent tr. Sarpps Cmm, Trent i. j 1676) 95 To send 
Ambassadonrs, men of gravity and authority, 173^8 MoacAit 
Algiers 11 . iv. 290 Why should these Circumstances be men- 
tioned by a Historiographer of such gravity. 1741 Middle- 
ton Cicero II. x. 406, I would not have you think, that any 
I^etters were ever read in the Senate of greater weight than 
yours, both for the eminent merit of yotr services, and the 
gravity of your words and sentiments. 

t b. Asa title of honour or respect, Obs. 


, i&sK Barfmieii's AjktL Ded* A ij, I offer it to yon with all 
singular affection, and bending .submis.sion to your grauitie. 
1629 PHYNiME Wew Aniith. Frefi 2 It cannot be unknowii 
to your gravities, that [etc. |. 1781 Gibbon. Decl. 4- P'. xvii. 
I i. 24 ¥oar Gravity, your Lxceflency,, your Eminence [etc.l- 
C. Of a cercBiony, proceedings, etc. : Solemnity. 

1647 Clarendon PUst. Reb.. ui. § lo Tlie earl was, with 
more clamour than wa.s suitable to the gravity of that 
supreme court, called upon to withdraw. 1689 Evelyn 
Com 12 Aug. 11879} HI. 445 There was at least something 
of more grauity and forme kept up. 171$ Lady M. W, 
Montagu Ar A to C'tess MyLrxi^ Se))t., The whole [drawing- 
room j passes with a gravity and air of ceremony that has 
something very formal tn it. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 

vi, 1 L 40 The gravity and pomp of the whole proceeding 
m.-ide a tleep impression even on* the Nuncio. 1855 Pres- 
corr Philip If v. 83 The process went on with suitable 
gravity, 

d. Somethiug grave ; n grave or serious subject, 
speech, or remai fc. Obs. or arch. 

2609 Sk&ksPere''s Tr. 4 Cr. (Qo. i) lipist, f ij. You .should 
see all those grand censors, that now stile them [Playe&I pick 
vanities, fiock to them for the maine grace of their g -auities. 
1830 L. Hunt Auiobiog. II. x. 18 He seldom ventured on 
a gravity, but in echo of another’s remark. iSyrGEO. Eliot 
in J. W. Cross Life {i 83 s) HI. 131 , 1 read aloud, .books of 
German science, and other gravities. Ibid. III. 325 We 
are deep among the gravities. 

% Grave, V eighty, or serious character or nature ; 
importance, seriousness ; a. of literary produc- 
tions, style, etc. {obs .) ; b, of events, facts, con- 
ditions. 

15x9 InterL Four Elem. (Percy Soc.) 3 They myght, yf 
they wolde, in our Englyshe tongc VVryie workys of gravyte. 
3^533 Sir T\ More PebeU.SaLni Wk.s. 964/2 'i’he iudges 
pane is to see that the punishementc jia>we not the grauido 
of the oflence- 1594 Hooker liccl. Pol. i. %. § 9 'Po puritea 
the injury committed according to the gravity of the fact, 
*649 Milton Eikon. viii. Wks. (18471 295/2 Empty sentences, 
that have the sound of gravity, but the significance of 
aothing pertinent. 1659 Peai son Creex/ (1839) 203 'Die 
gravity of every offence must nt^eds increase proportionably 
to the dignity of the party offended Burke /•> Retu 
Wks. V. 74 i'he wise will determine from the gravity of the 
case. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 213 He was himself alive 
to the gravity of the occasion. xl»3 J . Parker Pyne i'k. 274 
Great questions sliould be coiteidcred. ia a spirit worthy of 
their gravity. 

JJ. Weighty ^dignity; reverend seriousness; 
serious or soleraa conduct or demeanour befitting 
a ceremony, an office, etc. ; staidness. In kter 
use with wider application : feioiisness or sobriety 
(of conduct, bearing, speech, temperament, etc.) ; 
opp. to i&viiy and gaiety. 

1509 Barciay Skyp of Foiys (1570) 233 I-el these faolcs 
auoyde this mad misuse. Anti folowe the right way of ver- 
tuous grauitie. :i^9 Compl. Scot. vii. 70 Sittand in ane 
chair .. keimnd grite grauite, heffand ane heuk in hb hand. 
*S 3 S T, Washington tr. PIkkolafs Voy. 11, xxv. 66 Mmrth- 
ii^, with 'great gravkie. jisjw M^MtLEV Inirod. Mm. i66 
Those songs which are made for the high key be made for 
more life, the Mher in the low key with more grauetk and 
staidnesse, ^ Shaks. Merry W. iii., i. 57 , 1 neuer lieard 
a m:ta of his ^ace, Mrauity, and learning m wide of his 
owne respect. 2643 Fuller Holy 4 Prif Se. in. xxi. 
Gravity in the ballast of the souL rtSfy Clarendom Hist. 
Reb. L I iSs He was a man of very morose manners and a 
very sour a^pect^ whid« in that time was called gravity. 
ifiSgr^io Temi'LE Em. Pop. Oisemteni Wks. 1731 L 239 
Gravity often parses for Wbdom, VVk' for Ability. 1,6^ 
Frvkr Acc. E. India 4 P. 70 Our Emertainment was truly 
Noble, ami becoming the Gravity of the Society [Jesuits]. 
170^ Maundrell JourH. yef-us, [17321 *45 Let. 2 Their 
Religion Ls fram'd to keep up great outward Gravity, fjyt 
Mackenzie Man F'&et. xL 11803) 77 The natural gravity 
of her temper. . was such as nor easily to lie discomposed. 
iSag J/AMB Elm Ser. it. Pome Retatiom, His 'deportment 
was..ql the essence of ^gravity. *837 W. Irving Copt. Mon- 
neyille III. 39, Captain Bonneville sat iistcning to them 
with Indian silence and gravity. 1868 Stani.ev Wesim. 
Abb, i. (ed. 2) 13 His manners presented a singular mixture 
of l^avity M'ld kviry. 1894 Hall CArNK manxmom mi. 

vii. 143 Siie grew mneasy at the aettledl gmvky of his face. 


H, lu physical senses. 

4 . f a, T'he quality of having weight, ponder- 
ability ; the tendency to downward motion, re- 
garded in ancient physics as a property inherent 
in certain bodies (opposed to ievity, or the upward 
tendency a scri bed , e. g., to the element of fire). Obs. 

x$m Malwes Am. Lmo-Merek. 6« But Aristotle his 
reasons are gemexally ap|Mroued, to prone the earths stalfilitte 
in the middle or lower of the world, because of grauitk 

ari'd lewtie. N. Casykswe* Ge^. Pel. i. iv. (*635)85 
Giam-ty <m hestiiiincsse is nothing ch but an xncltimtion m 
the parts of the Earth, retumiag to thtir latumll pitce, 
x6a6 Bacon Syhm | 704 Similitude of Substance will cause 
Attractkm, where the Body is wholly freed from the Motion 
of Grauity, X646 Sir T. Browns Pmmd, Epi. i*. iii. 72 To 
overccwie die resistance of ks mcavity and 10 lift It up from 
the eaitia. t6stb^ Staislw Hist. Philos, vl 1*701) 250/2 
Heaven hath nekher gravky nor levity ; this is mamfeat 
fmm ite motion whkli ia circular, not feom the center which 
h iwppwr to Hght things, nor to the ewnter, as k proper to 
heavk, hut^ahouS the center. i6(fe ibtmmu, Scefists Set. 
XL 63 Gravky, which makes bodies hard of Remove. 
«S7fi^Ho»!Wsi Demm. vlii 84 Ckavity » an lotrinsecai 
C^iaiky by which a Body so Qualified descendeth perpeo- 
dtcttfeuriy towards the Superfickas. of die Earth. 

"bw Weight, heaviae^ ; chiefly sfedjiigmm^ 
(set c), but occasional^ the weight of an individual 
porrion of mattar, a definite amount of weight. 
Not now in sclentiic use, oec. in f0tir0 of grvmiy 
(sec Ca-N»i sb. i#)* 


, *641 . Wilkins Math.^Magkk i. iii. (1648) 15, With this, 
kinde of Ballance, it is usuall by the help, oiiely of oae 
weight, to measu.re sundry different gravities. *650 Bulwer 
Antkropomet. 122 Their gravity and weight may also 
offend the upper Lip. 1664 Power Exp. Philos, n, 105 
The rea.son, why the .Quicfc-silver descends at all in the first 
Experiment, _is. from its exceeding gravity. 1,72a. Wollastom 
yi’^/ 4 n N'at. ix. 2x3 Inanimate bodies, which have difihrent 
gravities. *750 Johnson Rambler No. 69 F 8 Liquors of 
different gravity and texture which never can unite. 1805- 
17 K. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 265 The degrees of gravity 
of minerals. 1807 Hutton CV//W Math. H. 149 Tlie 
weights, or gravities, of bodies near the .surface of the earth, 
are proportional to the quantities of matter contained in 
riiem. C1860 Faraday Forces Nat. i. 3 x Let u.s examine 
it with regard to the amount ©f its heaviness, or its gravity, 

C. Specific gravity. The degree of relative 
heaviness characteristic of any kind or portion of 
matter ; commonly expressed by the ratio of the 
weight of a given volume to that of an equal 
volume of some substance taken as a standard (viz. 
u-Simlly water for liquids and solids, and air for 
gases). Abbreviated j/. 

Since the^ weights of bodies are proportional to their 
masses, their specific gravities arc in the same ratio as their 
densities; and in some scientific books the term density 
has diNpIaced specific graxnty. 

1666 Boyle in Phil. Trans. I. No. 14. 234 In case its 
(spccifick) gravity were considerably^ alter’d. 1685 Phil, 
Trans. XV. 1004 As if they were different ffulcis, of dif- 
ferent .specifick gravities {as the word is now a-days) or (as 
if was wont to he called, and I think, lx‘tter) intensive 
gravity, one from the other. 1696 Whiston 'Theory Earth. 
1. 1 1722) 6r Fluids are .. as capable of all degrees of Density 
and sixxifick Gravity, as Solids, *758 Reid tr. MacquePs 
Chym. L 234 As the fire carries off the most aqucou.s part, 
the other winch remains in the retort increases in specific 
gravity. *8aa Imison Sd. 4 Ari l. 120 The Mydrometeris 
the inost eligible insirnment for finding the specific gravity 
of fluids. 1831 Lahdn'hr Hydrosi. viii. *35 By the weights 
of equal bulks bodies may be separated and arranged in 
species. H ence the term specific weight or specific gravity. 
1868 Lockyer Elem. A si ran. ix. § 50 11879} mean 

deiwity, or specific gravity, of its materials. 18^0 Atkinson, 
Gamrs Physics led, 4) § 24 The relative density of a sub- 
.stance is generally called its specific gravity. 

Jig. *841- 4 E.mlr.son Pks., Spir. Laws Wks. (Bohn) I. 66 
The permanence of all books is fixed by., their own specific 
gravity, or the intrinsic importance of their contents, 

d. Specific gravity beadS' or bulbs: small holloir 
glass spheres used in determining the specific 
gravity of a liquid (see quot. 1884). Speife 
gi avily bottle ert fask ; an instrument for determin- 
ing the specific gravity of a liquid by a compari- 
son of the weight of a gives volume of it with 
that of an equal volume of a standard liquid under 
the same conditions of temperature and pressure ; 
a pyaiometer. 

*863 Atkinson Gamfs Physics § 99 Specific gravity flask. 
*881 Ibid. (ed. 10) I 122 The pyknometer or specific gravity 
bottle. *884 A. IJaniell Prim. Physics *98 Specific-gravity 
bttll^. Bulbs are sold whit h are known to float without 
rkiiig or sinking in liquids of the sp. gr. marked in numbers 
upon them. A numW of them are thrown into the liquid ; 
those w’hieh bear too high a number sink, those which are 
too light rise ; the one exactly corresponding, if there be 
one, is at rest any wlicre in the fluid, 

B. l‘be attracti\»e force by which all bodies tend 
to move towards the centre of the earth; the 
degree of intensity with which a body in any 
given position is affected by this force, measured 
by the amount of acceleration produced. Also 
often in wider sense, the degree of intensity with 
which one body is affected by the attraction of 
gravitation exercised by another body. 

Some writers who restrict the word to terrestrial attraction 
apply it to the resxiltant of the earth’s attraction of gravita- 
tion and the centrifugal force due to the earth’s rotation, 
while others apply it to the gravitational component only. 

169a Bentley Moyle Led. iv. (*724) ia6 Without Gravity, 
the whole Universe .. would have l,>een a confused Chaos. 
<2x72* Keill MaupertuH Hiss. 11734) 53 T’he Gravity in 
A towards y being as v. *7516 Burke Smi. 4 b 11 ^ 1 ' ^ 
w’ere to explain the motion of a body falling to the ground, 
I would say it was caused Iw gravity. »8ia Wooidhousk 
A Strom xxxiv. 329 A mean force tending to diminish the 
Mooffs gravity to the Earth. *8*6 Kirby & Sf. Entomoi. 
(*843) II. aigTheseubiquitaries— -some flying about— others 
pacing against gravity up the walls ox u)^n the ceiling, 
*837 Brewster Mttgmi* 246 A penduluirij oscillating by the 
acticm of gravity, *%if — More Worlds iv, 70 An accurate 
cakuktion of the force eff gravity upon Jupiter. *867 
Hkrsckel Earn. Led. Set. pr miOf A fee* directed to the 
sun differing by a mere infinitesimal ftom its direct gravity. 
*879 XaoMsow & Tait Not. P&ii, i. 230 Thus, approxi^ 
wately, the poundii is equal to the gravity of about telf m 
ouncis 

t6, HeavfottK, sliggisbueas (of bodily condi- 
tion), Obs."^^ (a lAtinism), 
t&m Htoi.EY Si. A^g. Ciiio qf God xxit xv, (1620) 838 
About thirty yeares man is in his full state and from that 
rime he decliaeth to an age of more grauity and decay. 

7 . Of soimds ; Lowness of pitch. 

*669 Holder Elem. Sp, iS There may be other ways of 
iisctiminating the volee^ by Acuteness and Gravity.! 
*7a* A, Maixolm TrmL Mms. 539 All this seems pklaly 
to put the Differenee of the I'oma, only in the Acuteness, or 
Gravity of the Whole, *828 BwbiY Mm. Afiw., Gram^ 
a word usad la «x«tedisri»ctioa to acute : depth of sound, 
*889 H. C Banister Music led. *4) | ® llic pitch— acutop 
nes# or gravity- of a musical sound depends upoa th* 
rapidity « the vihratiocitt which produce ft. 
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HI. 8. and 

■ ' a. ''"'Simple 'attrib,. 

■ sSSa Rep, U Ho. Repr, Free. Met. U.S. 630 The mill Itself 
is put up on the terrace or ‘ gravity * plan, the movement 
of ore in process of treatment being always down. 1894 
OnHn^iTS, S.) XXIV. 173/2 The house was. .held together 
nominally by a little mud and mewttar, in reality by virtue 
of being laid in the gravity line. 

fo. Si>ecial comb. : gravity battery, cell, a 
galyanic battery or cell in which the liquids are 
kept apart by the force of gravity alone ; gravity 
©scapemertt (see quot. 1884); gravity-railroad, 
* a railroad in which the cars move down an inclined 


plane, or a series of inclined planes, under the action 
of gravity alone gravity-wedge, a 

wedge that falls into position, when released, by 
the force of gravity alone.. 

1870 Atkinson Cemofs Ph^mes (ed. 4) | 704 A kind of 
battery has been devised in which the porous vessel is entirely 
dispensed with, and the sef^aration of the liquids is effected 
by the difference of density. Such batteries are called 
*gravity batteries, 1876 Preece & Sivewright Telegraphy 
31 q'he so called * Gravity ’ batteries. 1850 Denison Clock 
4- Watch 3 iakmg^ 71 The most simple, .form of the ^gravity 
escapement is this. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch 4 Cioehju 
115 Gravity Emapemeni^ an escapement in which impulse 
is given to the pendulum by a weight falling through a 
constant distance. a888 Pail Mail G, 23 Oct. 2/2 A very 
simple but effective *gravity-wedge safety apparatus. 
Hence Orawityship, used as a mock title. 

1:772 Nugent tr. Hist, Friar Gerund I. 370 God forgive 
hh Gravityship the very Reverend Father ProvinciaL 
O-ravo-, bad combining form of Grave a. 

1807 Thelwall in Monthly Mag, XX 1 11 . 30 Their 
distinctions of gravo-acute and acuto-grave or circumflexes. 

t Gra’VOUS, a, Obs, rare, [C L. gra7j4s m Eng. 
Grave a. + -ous, possibly influenced grievous. \ 
Grave. So f ©ra*vously adv.,, gravely. 

*535 Ri' Papers Hen, VIII (1849) VII. 614 Pausing in 
every degree, and procedingin a gravous sorte, with mature 
advise and deliberation. 1548 Haili. Citron.,^ Edw. IV 
(an. 22) (15501 56 Grauous matters, concern yng the welthes 
of bothe the Realmes. Ibid. (an. 23) 59 b, If wee - .would. . 
in our myndes grauously ponder the fraile . . imbecilitie of 
our humayn nature. Ibid,^ Hen, VII (an. i) 3 He would 
that there should be elected the most prudent & grauous 
persons of euery countie. 

Gravore ^ (gr?^'viu®i). rare^'^, [f. Grave 
4 - -0RE. Cf. F. gravure engraving.] The fact 
of being graven or engraved. 

1876 Lanier Poems» Dedicatioji^ Symlxil of gravure on 
his heart to be. 

Gravure ^ (gravur, grse*viu®i'l. [Shortened 
from Photogravure.] The process of engraving 
by means of photography; a print produced by 
this process. PCi%o aitrib. 

1893 Daily Nmvs 20 June 5/4 Accompanied by numerous 
Woodbury gravure illustrations. 1896 Ibid. la: June 3/1 A 
number of Herkomer gravures, including portraits . . and 
copies of wellknown pictures. 

Gravy (grtf^wi). Porms ; 4-5 grav6, 5 gravey, 
greve, grovy, (7 gravet), greavie, -y, Sgmivie, 
7-8 gravie, 5- gravy, [Of obscure origin. 

The receipts quoted under sense i below are substantially 
identical with receipts in OF. cookery books, in which the 
word is grani. For the 0 F. word the reading grane seems 
certain (though in printed texts gravi usually appears) ; it 
is prob. cogn. with OF. grain ‘anything used in cooking’ 
(Godef.), and with Grenade^, Grenadine; cf. also fans 
jg-rrww = ‘ gravy bastard’. But in the Eng. MSS. the 
word has nearly always either a v or a letter which looks 
more like u than « (the only exception being in the ‘ table ’ 
to Liber Cocomin, which has thrice grane^ while the text 
ha-sgratie). As the ME. word was therefore identical in 
form with the mod. word, it seems difficult, in spite of the 
difference in sen.se, to regaid them as unconnected, la the 
present state of the evidence, the most probable conclusion 
IS that the OF. grani was early misread as gravi, and in 
that form became current as a term of English cookery.] 

1 1 . Some kind of dressing used for white meats, 
fish, and vegetables, which seems to have consisted 
of broth, milk of almonds, spices, and (usually) 
wine or ale. Gravy bastard', aj^p. an inferior 
imitation of this. Obs, 


?ci39o Fomt of Cury (1780) 22 Connynges in Grauey. 
Take Connynges .. and drawe hem with a gode broth with 
almandes blanched and brayed, do ^erinne .suger and pK>wdor 
gynger. Ibid. 59 Oysters in Gravey. Schyl Oysters and 
seei> hem in wyne and in hare own broth, cole the broth 
thrugh a cloth, take almandes blaunched, grynde heip and 
drawe hem up with the self broth & alye it wi> floer of Rys 
and do the oysters )>erinne, cast in powder of gynger, suger, 
macys. 1:1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 25 For tenchis in 
grave. Sethe )ry tenchis. . Grynd peper and safron with ale 
.. With tenchis brothe, ])OU temper hit. 14.. Voc,^ in Wr.- 
WvUcker 586/4 Garus, greue. [Cf. Ilnd. 740/38 Hie garus^ 
a fyscbrowe.l 14,. MS. Arundel in Hotisek. Ord, (1790) 
446 Eles in Grave. Take almondes and grinde hem [etc.]. 
ri43o Two Cookery-bks. 13 Oystres en grauey. Ibid.^ 
Oystrys in grauy bastard... take )>e water of he Oystrys, 
& ale, an br^e y-straynid . .an put it on a pot te, an Gyngre, 
Sugre, Saffron, powder pepir, and Salt, Ibid. 33 Whyte 
Pesyn in grauey. c 1450 Ibid. loi A iitul gravey of he pike, 
c 1470 Noble Bk, Cookry (Napier 1882) 117 To mak tenche 
in grave, tak..your tenche and sethe hym and alay it with 
rayed bred pepper and saffron and temper it with the 
tenches brothe, then lay the tenche in a platter and poure 
on the grave. CX47S Piet, Vac. in Wr.-Wuicker 789/^5 Hec 
promuhda i^~*promulsida, pramulsis\ grovy. 

Bki Keruynge B4 Sprottes js good m sewe.. 

oystres in ceuy, oysters in grauy, menewes in porpas. ■ 


2. Tbe fat and juices wMch exude from Ifesli i 
during and after the process of cooking ; a dressing 
for meat or vegetables made from these with the 
addition of condiments. 

XS91 A. W. Bk. Ceokryf 4 Boile it la .Swan], vutill it be 
somwhat thick, and put in two spoon full of the grauye of 
the Swan. x6oo Shaks. 2 Hm. /F, i. ii. 184 /wrA There 
is not a white haire in your face but should haue his effect 
of grauity. jpht/f/. His effect of grauy, grauie,grauie. 1601 
Holland Pliny II. 312 The grauie or dripping . • of the 
Hysenesliuer, newly taken out of the body. 1615 Chapman j 
Odyss. xviii.feTherearenowat fireTwo brests of Goat: both | 
which, let Law set downe Before the man . . With all their ! 
fat and greauie. t62SRAWiMYtT,Ba£odsLife4‘Deat& {i65o) | 
47 Gravies of Meat . . Are good for old Persons. 1661 Lovell | 
Hist. Anim. 4 Min. Introd., The gravet of rosted meat, 
1705 Akdison Toiler No. 148 F 1 A whole roasted Ox, : 
(which was certainly the best Way to preserve the Gravy^ 
15(69 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr, 11778) 69 When you 
dish it [a tongue] up, pour a little brown gravy. 1846 Mrs. 
Gore Eng. Ckarac. (1852) 109 The pure and transparent 
gravies of France. 1868 Jewry Model Cookery a-ja Serve it : 
up hot with a rich gravy poured round it. 

b. transf. Also in phr. goose without gravy \ 
(see Goose sh. i d ) to stew in otie's own gravy, \ 
to be bathed in sweat. 

1690 E. Ward London Spy ix. 14 He reliev’d us out of 
our Purgatory [a bath], and earned us to our Dressing 
Room, which gave us such Refreshment after we had been 
thus long stewing in our own Gravy, that [etc.], a 184s 
Hood Wido7v iii, As if . . to soothe his grave with sorrow’s 
gravy [z.e. tears]. 

3 , atirib. and Comb., as gravy-boat, same, souf, 
spoony m&tmmtiatQX^2i%gravy-drippingSid.y, gravy 
beef, a part of the leg of fc^ef which is cooked for 
the sake of its gravy ; gravy-eyed a. (see quot,)., 

1747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery ii. 39 Lay a Pound of ^Gravy 
Beef, .over your Chickens. x8fl^ W, J . Tucker E, Europe 
175 Digging his dirty, %ravy-dripping knife into the salt- 
cellar. 178s Grose Diet. Vuig. Tongue,, *Gravey eyed, 
blear eyed, one whose eyes have a running humour. 1769 
Mrs. Raffald EngL Housekpr. (1778) 24 To make the 
*gravy sauce, put a little brown gravy into a sauce-pan., 
with one anchovy, 1694 Motteux Rabelais v, xvii. (1737) 

74 *Gravy Soupe. 1765 GoLdsm. Ess. xxv. 227 He drank 
gravy-soup when he could get it. 1813 Sporting Mag. 
XLII. 135 A basin of gravy-soup . . was placed before him. 
1844 Dickens biart. Chnz. i, A *gravy spoon. 

Gravylle, Gravyn, ebs. ff. Gravel, Grave vJ- 
Grawaeke, variant of Grauwacke» 

Grawe, obs. form of Grave, Grow. 

Graweil, obs. form of Gravel, 

Grawin, obs. pa. pple. of Grave w.t 
Grawls, Anglo-Irish form of Grilse. 

Grawous, obs. form of Grievous. 

Gifay, etc. ; see Gret. 

Grayboyle, obs. form of Garboil, 

1620 Concession to % Merrick in Rymer Foedera (1710) 
XVH. 256 The late Troubles and Grayboyles happened in 
that State. 

Graydon, Grayel, obs. ft Graddan-, Grail 1. 
Graylag : see Greylag, 

Grayle, var. Grail 1 ; obs, f, Grail s, gravel. 
Grayliiig (grl^Tig). Also 5 gra-, gray-, gre- 
lyiig(e, grayllyiig(h)e, 6-7 grailing, 7-8 groy- 
ling, 8 gragling. [f. gray, Grey a . : see -ling.] 

1 . A freshwater fish of the genus ThymaUus 
(family Salnwnidoe), of a silvery-grey colour and 
characterized by a long and high dorsal fin. 

The comiron European ^ayllng is Thymallws vulgaris '. 
other species are T. signifer, the ^American or Alaskan 
grayling, and T, ontgermtsis, the Michigan grayling, 

.^1450 Fysskynge w. angle (1883) 15 Ye schall angle. .For 
be trowyt the grelyng and Jtc barbel, , with a lyne of ix 
herys. Ibid. 17 A dubbed hooke for the troute & gral- 
yng. <*1490 BoToner //Aa (1778) 358 Yn Wye water sunt 
pisces, trouthes, cullys, loches, anguillae, grayllynghes. 1496 
Bk. St. Albans, Fishi9tgh:^\ The grayllynge by a nother 
name callyd vmbreis a delycyous fysshe to mannys mouthe. 
1577-87 Harrison England i- xiv, in Holinslted (1807) I. 
123 In this riuer [Wie] be vmbers, otherwise called grailings. 
aiSjz WiLLUGHBY Ictkyogr. (16^) Tab. N 8, A Greyling or 
Omer. 1787 Best Auglbtg 39 The Gragling, Grayling or 
ITraber. This fish has three different names given it, ac- 
cording to the different parts of England where it is found. 
1855 Tennyson Brook 58 And here and there a lusty trout, 
And here and there a grayling. 1867 F. Francis Angling 
viii, (1880) 294 If the trout be the gentleman of the streams, 
the grayling is certainly the lady. 1873 O. C. Davies 
Mount. ^ Mere xi. 89 The tender-mouthed grayling. 1882 
Michigan Us Resources 29 Brook trout and grayling are 
plenty in some of the small rivers of the northern counties. 

b. An Australian fish, Prototroctes marsena, 
closely resembling the Pmglish grayling. 

1880 W. Senior Travel if Trmt 94 The cacumber 
mullet . . I have long expected to be a grayling. i88a 
Tenison-Woods Fish of N, S. Wales 109 (Morris) The 
Australian .grayling, which in character, .is almost identical 
with the English fish of that name. 1889 Cassells Pic‘ 
turesque Austral (1890) JV. 206 The river abounds in the 
delicious grayling oe cucumber fish. 

c. (See quot.) 

1889 ‘John Bickerdyke' All-round Angler iir. 95 
note, In parts of Ireland grilse are termed grayling, and 10 
the markets of the Midlands pollan . . issold as Irish grayling. 

2 . A common butterfly {Hipparehia Semele), so 
called from the grey nnder-side of the wings. 

1819 G. Samouelle Enlomol. Compend. 241 Hipparckiet 
Semele (grayling, or rock tmcterwiirg). X84X Westwood 
Brit. Butterflies 68. 1893 Morris Brit. Butterjflms 51. 


y Feb. ’8/2 The ■ gra^'i'ing. , ;This .quiet 
coloured butterfly is a native of stony hill sides. 

3 , aitrib.MiA Comb., ^^grayling-angkr, -fishing, 
fiy; grayling sky, a sky of a sil very-grey colour, 
1894 H. Nisbet Bush Girls Rom. 6 The motionless figure 
as it lies under that grayling sky. 1889 ‘ John Bickerdyke ’ 
Bk. A ll-round Angler ni. 97 The best Test grayling-flies. 
1898 Speaker zg Oct. 515/2 Your grayling angler casts it 
[hts fly] in very different fashion. 

Graymalkin, variant of GRiMALKm. 

Gray mercy, obs. variant of Gbamerct. 

Gray mill ( ‘mil). Also 6 gray mil; e, myle, 

7 greimile. [Etymological perversion (n.fttrgy'ay, 
Grey a.) of F. grdmil Cromwell. (A further 
corruption is grey milkt'. see Grey n:. 10,)] « 
'Gromwell. , 

1548 Turner Names of Berbes 49 Lithospermon is called' 
of the Herbaries Milium solis, in englishe Grummel, but it 
shoulde be called Gray myle. ss5t — Herbal n. 40 Litho-r 
spennon .. is called gray mil of the blewish g ray color that 
it hath, 1365 Cooper Thesaurus, LUhospertmmt ,, Some 
take it to be grummell, or gray mile. 1601 Holland Pliny 
(1634) II, 284 Of all herbes that be, there is none more 
wonderful then Greimile. 16x1 Cotgr., Creniil, the heaab 
Gromill, Grummell, or Graymill, 1756 Watson Leic^stersh. 
Plants^ in Phil. Trans. XLIX. 814 Gromwell, Groinii, or 
Graymill. 

Grayn(.e, Gmytli(e, obs. ff. Graust, Graith. 
Gray vez, Graz, obs. ff. Greaves, Grass. 
Graze (gr^z)? ^b. [f. Graze v.'^J 

1 . An act or instance of grazing, touching lightly, 
or rubbing against, a surface in passing: said esp. 
of shot ; also, ‘ the point at which a shot strikes 
and rebounds &om earth or water ’ (Smyth Saiior^s 
Word-bk. 1867). 

1692 in Capi. Smiths Seamarts Gram. 11. xxvL 136 The 
Graze of the Bullet at the first Shot. 1^54 Daily Tel. 

7 June, Dividing the sum of all the distances, taken from 
the muzzle to the first graze. 1876 Daily News 30 Sept. 2/2 
Common shell , - which gave a range of about 3,000 yards at 
the first graze. 1879 Proctor Pleas. Ways Sd.sr. 112 All 
successive grazes [of a ray of light] would be indicated to ® 
by accessions of lustre, Speaker iiJUcyv. 133/1 Thediffi- 
culty is. . to secure a fuze sufficiently delicate to act on graze. 

2 . A superficial wound or abrasion, caused by 
an object rubbing against the skin of the body. 

Hlustr, Land. News 10 July 30/1 A few grazes and 
bruises were all the evils. 1891 E. Peacock N. Brendon I. 
151 Quite a slight wound, just a graze of the arm. 

Graze (giv'z), v.^ Forms : 4-8 grase, (5 
gresyn, 6 grease), 6- graze, [OE. gr'asian, L 
gms-,grm Grass j 5 . 1 ; cf. MDn., MHG. 

(Dll. grazen, G. grasm), Sw. gj'dsa, Da. groesse, 
trans. and intr.] 

1 . intr. Chiefly of cattle: To feed on growing 
grass and other herbage. 

czooo Sax. Leechd. III. 200 [Se J?e] oxan grastende se5lh|> 
sage oeapas {read ceapes] getacnaS, 1390 Gower Conf. t. 
142 Lich an oxc under the fote He graseth. Lydg. 

Min. Poems (1840) i2x Nature bathe . . Ordeyned. . Sheef« 
in theyr pasture to grase day and nyght. 1585 T. Washing- ' 
TON tr. Nichoinfs Voy. n. viii. 40 b, Drivingthem [partridges] 
in the daye time too goe grase in the mountaynes. 1624 
Caft. Smith Virginia iv. jxx Our Hogs and Cattell haue 
twentie miles circuit to graze in securely. 1784 Cowper 
Tetskm. 774 The lion, and the iibbard, and the bear Graze 
with the fearless flocks. 1837 W. Irving Capi, Bonneznlle 
1 . 102 The poor jaded horses were turned out to graze. 1879 
Stainer Music of Bible 2 The god., found a mouniain 
tortoise grazing near his grotto. Fowler A damnan 

Introd. 51 The cows that grazed in the monastic pastures, 

h. Pr&verb. 

1509 'BKStsz'LKtiShyp of Polys (1570) 189 Suche as they most 
gladly dead would haue Eateth of that goose tliat graseth 
on their grane, 1599 Porter Angry Worn. Ahingi. (1841) 
25 ‘The goose that graseth on the greene", quoth he,* May 
I eat on when you shall buryed be I ' 1632 in Crt. ^ Times 
Chas. / (J848) II. 177 He looks fresh, and enjoys his health 
..so that if any other prelate do gape after his benefice, his 
grace, perhaps, according to that old and homely proverb, 
[may] eat of the goose which shall graze upon his grave. 

2 . transf. and fig. a. ‘To move on devouring’ 
(J.), ? Obs. b. httmorottsJy of persons : To fe^. 
Also 7'o smd to graze : to send packing^, turn out. 

1579 Spenser Cal. Sept. 113 Sike raischiefe graseth 
hem among. 2592 Shaks. Rom, ^ Jut, 111. v. 190 Graze 
where you will, you shall not house with me, a 1626 Bacon 
War w. Spain (1629) 10 As euery State lay next to the other 
that was oppressed, so the fire perpetually grazed. 1675 
T. Turnor Case Bankers ^ Creditors (ed. 3) 35 This Wild- 
fire.. had now grazed almost throughout the whole Realm. 
*733 Swift Legion Club 215 Will' you, in your faction’s 
phrase, Send the clergy all to graze? 1824 Lady Granville 
Lett,\x^(^li I. 304 Mr. Drummond, .does no harm grazing at 
the bottom of a long table. 1872 Earl Pembroke & G. H. 
Kingsley S. Sea Bubbles ix. 230 Mosquitoes that are grariag 
coolly on one's hands. 

3 . trans. To feed on, eat (gt owing grass or 
other herbage). Chiefly p&et. 

1667 Milton P. L, iv. 253 Flocks Grasing the tender herdb. 
X697 Dryden JEneid vi. 889 Their Steeds around, Free 
from their Harness, graze the flow’ry Ground. 17x2 Pofe 
Messiah 77 The lambs with wolves shall graze the verdant 
, mead.^ 1784 Cowpkr Task v. 785 Brutes graze the mountam- 
fcop with faces prone. 

fibl* *79* Boswell yoknson 1 July, an. 1763 note. He ts 
the richest authour that ever grazed the common of literatunL 
Fb. irtmrf. Said of fish. Obs. rare. 

•xSgy Dryoen Virg. Georg, iv. 568 This Nepttme' gave 
him, when he gave to keep His scaly Flocks, that graze the 
watlry deep. 
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4. causal. To put (cattle) to feed on pasture ; 
also, to tend while so feeding. 

1:564 Golding yw/iVzV Hhi. 11. (1570) 10 b, They feede & 
graze theyr cattell wandering through the desertes, 1596 
Shaks. Merck. V. i. iii. 92 When lacob graz’d his Vncle Labans 
sheepe. 161:3 Wither in Jtivenilia (1633) 372 We 

drive our flocks a field to graze them. 1707 J. Archdale 
Descr. Caro lino. 31 A Cow is grased near as cheap as a 
Sheep here in England. 1846 McCulloch A cc. Brit. Empire 
(1854) 1 . 181 Great numbers of cattle, and of long-wooled 
sheep, are grazed in the fens, 1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. ii. 
viii. (18761 239 Labourers who have been accustomed to 
graze a cow. .upon a common. 

6 . intr. (or aitsol.) To pasture cattle, 
c 1645 'f* Tuli.y Sie^'e of Carlisle (1840) 34 Capt Philipson 
jun. grased in the same place. i 65 o Sharrock Vegetables 
A delicate grasse . . upon which . . you may graze with cattle 
or hor.se x663 Ormonde MSS. in toih Rep. Hist, MSS. 
Comm. App v. 79 Your petitioners, and those that grase 
with them, have . , noe way to bring their cattell to the 
markett. 189a IViihitt Hour Bond. xiii. 266 My own 
friends, who grazed on the manshes. 

6. irans. To put cattle to feed on (grass, land, 
etc.) ; ^ to graze up, to exhaust by grazing. 

1601 R. Johnson Kingd. ^ Cotnmw. (1603) 161 Driving 
on til they have grazed ah up. 1707 Mortimer Hush. 16 
Some graze their Land till Christmas, and some longer, 
1783 Johnson in Boswell 18 Apr., You may graze the ground 
when the trees are grown up. 1861 yrnl. E . Agric. Soc. 
XX II. II. 420 The young grass .should not be grazed.^ 1880 
Jefferies Gt. Estate viix. 150 h pasture field. . which it was 
believed had been grazed fur fully two hundred years. 

7 . intr. Of land: To produce grass; to serve 
for grazing, exc, dial. 

1623 Bacon Ess., Building (Arb.'' 551 The Quarters to 
Graze, being kept Shorne, but not too neare Shorne. 
1626 — Syhm § 600 The Ground will be like a Wood, 
which keepeth out the Sunne ; And so continueth the Wet ; 
Whereby it will neuer graze (to purpose! that yeare, *649 
Blithe Eng Improtu Impr. (1653) 10 The unsuitable tm- 
naturall laying down of Land to Graze. X707 Mortimer 
Hnsb. 28 Those Lands that Graze speedily. _ axBzs Forbv 
Poe. E. Anglia, Graze, to become covered with the growth 
of grass. 

Hence Grazed (gr^zd), ppl, a. Also Gara’zer, an 
animal that grazes. 

1649 Blithe Eng, Imprem. Impr. ( 1653) 113 Grazed I/ands. 
*667 Milton P. Z. i. 486 Lik’nmg his Maker to the Grazed 
Ox. X7c^ J. Philips (^der 1. 104 After them the Cackling 
Goose, Close-grazer, finds wherewith to case her Want. 
1:856 Whittier Panorama 254 Like the cro^vned grazer on 
Euphrates’ shore. 

Ciraze (gr^z), Also 7 graise, 8 grase. 
[Of obscure etymology. The sense closely ap- 
proaches that of glaze, Glace v, (see esp. 2 b 
below), of which this may possibly be an altered 
form due to the influence of Grate zi. Prof. Skeat 
suggests that the word may be a transferred use of 
prec., the sense * to take off the grass close down to 
the ground * having passed into the sense ‘ to touch 
lightly in passing ’ ; cf. * a close skam ’ ; also G. 
grasen *to roll and bound, said of cannon-balls* 
(Fliigel), and quots. 1632 and 1642 under sense 2.] 

1. trans. To touch (a surface) lightly in passing; 
esp. to roughen or abrade (the skin or a part of the 
body) in rubbing or brushing past. Also, to suffer 
slight abrasion of (a part of one’s body). 

i(^ Shaks. 0th. IV. i. 270 Whose solid vertue The shot 
of Accident, nor dart of Cliance Could neither graze, nor 
pierce? 1701 Cawell's Inierpr, s.v. Grass- Hearth, As we 
still say, the Skin is gras'd, or slightly hurL 1814 Scott 
fVaT/. li, The bullet grazed tile young lady’s temple. 1863 
Fr. a. Kemble Resid. in Georgia 51 At six oelock our 
little canoe grazed the steps. 18^ Lockykr Elem. Astron. 
iii. § 23 (1879) *25 Some comets .. approach so cIo.se to the 
Sun as almost to graze its surface. 1869 iMR.s. Stowe Old> 
town Folks xiv. {1870) 132 She fell and grazed her arm 
sadly. . 

fig. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias xi. viL f 1 His self-love was 
^azed now and then. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v, I. 644 
The civij^war had barely grazed the frontier of Devonshire. 
1887 J, C. yioRisavi Service of Man 1889) xv, How nearly 
we grazed a fratricidal war with our Americaij kinsfolk .. 
dwells in all memories. 

b. Said of a ray of light ; spec. To meet (a 
curve) tangentially. 

1839 G* Bird Nat. Philos. 308 The luminous ray could 
m\y graze the surfiice of the medium abd. i860 Tyndall 
Glae. I, XXV, 178 The sun’s .. rays . . grazing the summit of 
CHM.US m Notices R. Astron. Soc, 
XXII L 235 Hitherto it has been supposed that a ray from 
a star, .may pass through the atmosphere in a course which 
grazes, or is a tangent to, the interior globe. 

c. To rub (oneself) against a surface in passing, 
1870 Dickens E. Drood iii, You . . keep close to the house 

yourself and squeeze and graze yourself against it. 

2, inlr. i'o move so as to touch something 
lightly in passing, or so as to produce slight 
abrasion, f In early use, of a bullet : To ricochet. 

tfr^z Shaksls Hen, F, iv, iti, 105 (2nd Folio! Marke then 
abounding valour in our Engli.sh : That being dead, like to 
the bullets grasing {Quartos lif xst Folio erasing), Breake out 
a second course of mischiefe. 1643 Fuller Holy 4- 
Prof. St. y. i. ^58 Those bullets which graze on the ground 
do most mischief to an army. i66a J. Davif.s tr. Olearius* 
V oy. Ambass. 267 An Arrow came grazing through my hair, 
* 73 * Lediard Sethos II. x. 420 The edge of the buckler 
grazd pretty hard along his arm. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St, 
Pterre s Stud. N'at, (17991 1 , 212 .So that the fresh breezes 
..may graze along the shores of Chili and Peru. z8s3 
Kane Grinnell Exp.xVf, (1856; 410 Sometimes running into 


a berg, or grazing against its edge. *859 Tennyson Vivien 
371 h'aiutly-veuomed points Of slander, glancing here and 
grazing there. 

b. said of a ray of light. 

a 1641 Bp. R. Mountagu Acts g Mon. ('1642) 78 Then be 
the tops of the mountaines graised on by the beanies appear- 
ing. 

Hence Grazed (gr^’zd), ///. a. 

1890 Daily News 13 Oct. 7/1 A slight grazed wound over 
the right eye. 

Graze (gr^^z), ? 7.3 dial, [? Back-formation from 
Grazier; connexion with F. engraisser of like 
meaning seems improbable.] trans, and intr. To 
fatten. Also, to weigh (a specified weight) after 
fattening. 

1787 W. Vitcksvihu. Norfolk (1795) II. 380 To Graze, to fat. 
1854 Zrttl, R. Agric, Soc. XV. n. 419 A 20 weeks’ old pig 
will graze 7 score, and on the average they reach 20 score 
at 12 months’ age : they have been grazed to 29 score 
within the 12 months. x886 Elworthy Ir. Somerset Word-, 
bk.. Graze, i. To fatten; to become fat — applied to cattle, 
but quite as much to stall-fed as to gra-ss-fecl. 2. To weigh 
after fattening — applied to a pig *I have a great sow I 
reckon will graze up pretty nigh thirty score.' 

Grazeable (gri''’zal>’l), a. Also grazable. 
[f. Graze + -able.] That may be grazed. 

1649 Blithe Eng, Improv. Impr, (1653) 5® Many times in 
February , . they are grazeable with great cattell. X787 W. 
Marshall II. 277 The water is thrown from the 

grazable parts into these reed-ronds, 

Grazery : see Graziery. 

tGrazet(t. Obs. Alsoygras-jgresett, Sgraz- 
zet. [? corruption of F. grisette, a cheap woollen 
stuff of grey colour.] A kind of woollen stuff. 

1696 Loud, Gaz. No. 3181/4 An Orange and Black Gresett 
Gown lined with Black. Ibid. No. 3109/4 A Grasett 
Mantua Gown black and white, lined with black Silk. X70X 
Ibid. No. 3701/4 Mercery Goods, viz. . . Estemines, Rus-sels, 
. , Elatches, Grazets. 1719 D’Urfev Pills ( 1872) 1 . 222 'fho* 
Grazzet .she wears. 1719 J. Roberts Spinster 346 Some 
of them [jTC. stuffs] are quite lost, and thrown out of sale, 
such as . . flowered grazetts. 

Gvaader Forms : 6-8 grasier, (6 

-ior, -yar, grazyer, 6-7 grasyer), 7 - grazier, 
[f. gras Grabs sb, : see -ier. Quots. 1 580 and 1 6 1 1 
seem to indicate that the word became more or less 
identified with the 16-J 7 th c. If ,graissier (f, graisse 
fat, Grease sb.), Cf. Graze 
t L Used to render med.L. wrfi/arfwr Verderer. 

tj^z Charter of Forests in Arnolde Chron. {xBxx) 2x0 To 
theis twoo swanmotis shall com togedur our foresturs 
grasyers & woodwalkers. 

2. One who grazes or feeds cattle for the market 

S523 Pitzherb. Husb. § 40 Thou grasier, that hast many 
shepe in tljy pastures. *5^ Turner Herbal ii. 52 They 
that are grasiers, vse the hole herbe in the stede of grasse 
and hay. 1580 Hollvband Treas.Fr. Tong, Vn Craissier, 
a grasier, x6o6 Dekker SezK Sinnes ii. i Arb.) ao Marching 
not like a plodding Grasyer with his Droues before him, 
but like a Citty-Gtptayne. x6xx Cotgk-, Graissier, a 
Grasier, or fattener of catteli. a x6^W, Whateley Proto- 
types II. XXVI. 1640) 71 He brought them up. .to be Grasiers, 
as we call them^^ to breed Cattell, Sheep, Oxen, Camels, 
Goats, and the like, 1678 R. L’Estrance Seneca * s Mor. 
(1702) 47 A Gnasier fats hxs Cattel to bring them to a better 
Market. X710 Swift Baucis f Phil. xiB Presently he feds 
His Graziers Coat fail down his Heels. *787 W. Marshall 
Norfolk {1795) H. 380 Gratters,^ fatters of cattle; whether 
their food be grass, turneps, or oilcake. *838 Dicken.s Nkh, 
Nick, XXXV, Broad-brimmed white bat, such as a wealthy 

f razier might wear. 18^ J. H. Newaian Hut.Sk, (1873) 
I. I. i. 3 'i ne savage, .chooses to be a grazier ratlier than to 
till the ground. 

b. Proverbial and allusive uses, 
uiisato Vox Populi 6$ in Skelton's Wks, 1x843) H. 401 
Grasyers and regraiers, Withe to many shejpemasiers, l hat 
of erable grounde make pasture, Arc thei that he these 
wasters. 1583 Stubbes A nat. A bus. lu E ij, Insaciabk cor- 
morants, greedie grasiers .. who hauing raked togither in- 
finite pasture, feed ail themselves, and will not sell for anie 
reasonable gaine. iSyz E, W. Kobehtson Hist, Ess. 134 
* To live like a grazier* or to turn arable land into pasture 
continued to be a reproach cast upon some of the great Eng- 
lish land owners at so late a period as the i6th century. 

Hence {nance-ztids.) Gra-zierly a., pertaining to 
or like that of a grazier ; Gra*%i©a:dom, the realm 
or world of graziers, 

xj^ Nashe Lenten Sinjfe Ep. Ded. Axi}, Thou, .spendest 
more , then in a whole yeare thou gettest by some grasierly 
gentilitie thou followest, 182a Bp. Hkier la Jer, Taylors 
PVks. <1839) I. p. cxi. In a respectable grazierly style, on 
hoi^eback, and in a white coat. i8®8 Carlvlk Afisc. (x857> 
1. 230 Do battle against the intrusions of Giocerdom and 
Grazierdom, 

Grasder^r ■ Also 8 grasery, grassery- 

[f. Gbaziee,; see .-eet.] a. The basiuess of a 
grazier; the grazing of cattle, b. Grazing-grouud, 
pasture, rarfi, 

Z73X Medley CapeG. Hope It 288 Where the 

Governour Adrian van der Stel bad for some time a grasiery. 
*760-7* tr, yuan g Ullm*s Vey» (ed. 3J 1 . 341 In the territory 
m Pasto, grasie^ is a very profitable article. ^ xy&z tr, 
Busching's Syst. Geog.llt 777 Graserv is the principal occu- 
pation. /Hd, 580 The inhabitants derive their principal sub- 
sktence from grazery. W, Tooke Vim Russian Etnp, 
n. 98 Sedulously attending to agriculture, graziery, and 
even to mining* a 1843 Ga»lyl« Hist. Sk, Tas. / 4- Chas. I 
(1898) 58 Fishing, fowling, graziery and peaceable cutting 
of peat. 

Uraadbog (gr^-a»l),, vbZ sk^ £f* Gmazm z^.i + 
-IRO k] 


1 . The action of Graze w.l ; pasturing, 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 210/2 Gresynge, of beestys fedyngs, 
pastura. a 15*0 V ox Populi 41 in Skelton's H^ks. (18431 IL 
401/1 Suche and suche, That of late are made riche, Have 
to, to, to myche By grasyng and regratiiige. 1394 R^ Ash- 
ley tr, Le Roy's Inierch, Course 0/ Things 28 a, There is 
no doubt but that pasturage, gra.sing, and shepheardrie, were 
before husbandrie and tillage, 1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 
19 Tlie Lar landers live by hunting and grasing. 1846 J, 
Baxter Libr, Pract. Agric. led. 4! H. p. xix, The mode 
of grazing in Romney Marsh and East Kent. 1867 D. G. 
Mitchell Rural Stud. 275 Where he may watch his Alder- 
neys at their quiet grazing. 

t phr. to send a grazing, etc. 5= to send 

to grass, etc. (see Grass sb.^, 5 b). Obs. 

IS33 More Apol. xxxvi. Wks. 901/2 Hys remembraunce 
was good inougne, sane that it went about in grasing til it 
was beaten home, a 163a T. Taylor God's Tudgejn. 11. iv. 
(1642) 53 Being tyred with his new Peere, he turned her off 
to grazing. 1688 Kennet in Magd. Coll. ( 0 . H. S.) 258 1 ’he 
several counties whither we were sent a grazing. 1693 Hu~ 
mours of Town 23 The young Cully sends him out a-grazing 
like Nebuchadnezzar, with scarce a Shirt to his back. 

2. Grazing ground, pasture-land, pasture. 

1517 Domesday Inclos. (1897) L 220 wher ther was ij 
plowys wele ocupyd, now yt ys retorned to pasteure and 
gmyng, 1588 R. Parke tr. Alendoza's Hist. China xBx 
They doo feede them commonly in the fieldes of rice, for 
that they haue no other grasinges. 1732 J. Stewart in 
Scots Mag. (1753) 295/1 Having .. taken grasings south for 
the cattle. 1816 Scott Old Mori, i, 'i'he grazings on which 
their grandsires fed their flocks and herd.s, 1893 Lydekker 
Horns ^ H oofs 1 47 1 n open plains, where there isgood grazing. 

3 . attrih. and Comb,, zy, grazing country, ground, 
land, rights ; grazingdike adj.; grazing guard, a 
guard placed over ihe cattle of an army whilst 
grazing. 

1626 Bacon | 595 If the Ground be Grazing Ground. 
*707 Mortimer Hush. 13 A .second sort of grazing Ground. 
183s J. Batman in Cornwallis New World 1x859) 1 . 404 The 
same open, grazing-like land is every where seen. *867 
Smiles Huguenots Eng. Pref. (1880) 6 Down to a compara- 
tively recent period, it | England] was a great grazing country, 
1890 ‘Rolf Boldbewood 04 Reformer {iZt^x) zsa Their 
owners commenced to grumble if the Rainbow cattle fed over 
their grazing rights. 1893 Westm, Gaz. 19 Dec. 4/2 Captain 
Borrow and Sir John Wifioughby. .galloped out of laager., 
and headed them off back to the grazing guard. 

Gra'zixLg, vbl. sbfi [f. Graze -k -iNoi.] 
The action of Graze v.^ ; the touching or rubbing 
of a surface in passing so as to turu it up or 
roughen it ; abrasion. 

<21693 Ludlow Mem.(x 6 gB) L 59 With the grazing of a 
Bullet upon the Face of one of the Servants, 1709 Steele 
Tatler No, 77 f 1 By the lucky grazing of a bullet on the 
Roll of his Stocking. 

Grassiixaf ppZ a.'^ [f. Graze vA + 

-INO^,] That grazes, a. Of an animal: That 
feeds on growing grass. 

1550 Sfknske P\ Q. j. vii. xg Whiles be bad keeping of his 
grasing steed. 1725 Pope Odyss. xvii. 630 The grazing ox 
and browzing goat. xS7r R, Ellis tr. Caitdms Ixii, 49 
A flower privily growing, Hid from grazing kbe. x88o 
Muirhead Gains Digest 63a He who, .killed, another man’s 
slave or grazing quadruped. 

b. That keeps cattle at grass. 

1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit, 1. 5 Great part of the lands 
. . are held by the Farmers, Cowkeepers, and Grasing- 
Butchers. 

Gkta'siiigt ppL a .2 [f. Graze + -inq kj 

That grazes ; that touches or rubs lightly in pass- 
ing or moving ; abrading, 

C1693 Ad Populum Phalerse j. 65 More dangerous than 
grazing Ball that flew, 1834-47 J, S. Macaulay P'ie/d 
Fortif. (1851) 148 An oblique direction should be given to 
the loop-holes . . to obtain a grazing fire, 184a Tennyson 
St. Sim. Styl. 115 A grazing iron collar grinds my neck. 
x87*-6 Vovle & StI'WKNSOn MilH. Diet, (ed. 3) s.v., When 
the trajectory is low and nearly parallel to the ground, and 
when the projectile strikes the object , at a less angle than 
x<P, this IS termed grazing fire. 1881 Ld, Rayleigh^ in 
Nature XXV. 64 By giving the light a more nearly grazing 
emergence. 

Hence Ctea'Mmifiy adn,, so as to graze. 

i88x Cornk, Mag. Dec. 710 The course of any comet may 
well chance to be .so directed as to carry it straight towards 
the very centre of the sun, instead of passing grazingly by 
his orb as did the comet of 1843, 

Gre, variant of Gkei. 

t 0 re*aM 0 , Obs, l&. 01?*greable (1207 in 
Godef.), f. greer to approve of, grant, consent to, 
please: see Ghee zi. and -able.] « Agreeable, 
in various senses; fitting, accordant, compliant, 
pleasing, etc. 

140* Poi. Poems iRoIIs) II, 112 Tlie greable gardoun for 
al opin sclaimdriii. x4i*--*o Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. vi, A 
cenayne hour. , To our intent thatshalbe most greable. 1463 
Ashby PrisonePs Refi. 104 Poems (E.E.T.S.) 4 To chaung 
my lyf to god greable. c 1500 Melusine xxxix. 305 They 
wo’ne greable that he shuld be professed monke. 1503 Hawes 
Examp. Virt. vii. 15, I therto had not ben greable. 1526 
Skelton Magnyf. 201 To se howe greable we are of one 
mynde. *s*® Lyndhsay Dreme Epistle 28 I'yll sic ane 
Prince to be so greabyll 1 1548 UoAL^etc. tr. Erasm. Par, 
Matt. xii. a6 And howe is it likigly and greable all diuelles 
beyng ennemyes of men. 1647 W, Brownk ir. Gomherville's 
Potexander l i. 14, i know not wliat greable and pleasant 
fantaste. 

Hence f Ore'aWy ado., ajgrecnbly. 

*14S5 Holland HmolcU Ixvi, The Pape begynnis the 
grace, as greably gantt. , c 1500 Partenay 1543 Honestly 
was don The mariage And weddyng grcabiily. 

Oread, obs. form of Orimx 
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tGreade, Oh, Also 4 grade. {OE, 
wk. masc.j Bosom, lap. 

CS97 K. i®LFRED Gregor/s Past xiii. 77 Ba Se beratS on 
hira greadum 3 a a libbendan fatu. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke 
xvi. 23 He ..geseab feorran abraham & lazarum on his 
greadan. 13.. K. Alis. 4187 He dronk of that wyn rede, 
The coppe he putte undur his grede. I6td. 4196. 13.. 
Seuyn Sag. (W.) 1802 And whan .. the bichche lith in thi 
grede. S340 Ayenb. 196 Ac \>t wyse 2ayl> J?et me do be 
elmesse in-to fjc greade of |>e poure. 

Greade, variant of Geede sb. and v, Obs, 
Greadly, variant of Geadbly a, and adv, 
Greadye, Greaf, obs. forms of Gebbdy, Gkief. 
GreaMshe, obs. form of Geeekish. 

Greai, variant of Grail sbj^ 

Greane, obs. form of Green. 

Grease (gns), sb. Forms: 3-5 grece, 4 
grees^s)0, 4-5 grese, grees, greeee, (4 greis, 
-ys, 5 gris, gresse, gres, 6 gress, 7 greese), 
6-7 greace, 6- grease. See also Creesh. [a. OF. 
g 7 'aisse, grezsse, ^esse^ craisse^ creisse, cresse (mod. 
F. ^atssg) = Pg. p^aixay li, grascia :~popular L. 
*crassiaj f. crass us (F. gras) adj., fat; cf. the 
synonymous Sp. grasaj It. grassa, which represent 
the fem. of the adj.] 

•f 1 . The fat part of the body of an animal ; also, 
corpulence, fatness. Obs, 
a 1340 Ham POLE Psalter xvi. ii Bestis |>at waxis iolife 
when j ai ere ful of grese. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
V. Ivii. (1495) 173 The marowe of the bones is lyke to fat- 
nesse or to greys, c 1400 Destr. Troy 3838 Polidarius was 
.. Full grete in the grippe, all of grese hoge. C1430 PUgr. 
Lpf Mankode i. cxiii. (1869) 59 Thou art to fat and haste to 
miche grees vnder the wynge. 1541 R. Copland Guydon's 
Quest. Chirurg. C iij, Howe rnany inaners of greas be there ? 
Answere. Two. The one is withoutforth nerc to the skynne, 
& that proprely is called adeps or fatnes. And y”* other is 
inwarde & nyghe to the bely, & proprely is called auxunge 
or fat grease. 1638 F. Junius Paint, of Ancients 246 Every 
Artificer mast know .. that he likewise must lose some 
grease and part with his grosse humors if ever he meaneth 
to be. .strong. 167a Marvell Reh. Transp. i. 123 So he 
might take down our Grease and Luxury, and keep the 
English courage in breath and exercise. 

b. Chiefly in Hunting. The fat of a boar, 
hare, hart, etc. In the time or season of grease : 
when the game is fat and fit to kill. In grease^ 
in prime or pride of grease : fat and fit for killing ; 
also transf of a hawk or hoi se. Deer, goose, hart {see 
Hart i bj, hen, etc. of grease : a fat deer, goose, etc. 

<rx33o R. Brunnk Chron, (1810) 64 Whan Harald or h® 
kyng wild com bider eftsons In b® tyme of g[r]ese, to tak 
bam venysons. %a 1400 Morie A rth. 658 That nane werreye 
my wylde, botte Waynour hir seluene, And bat in b® sesone 
whene grees es assignyde. c 1440 ipomydon (ed. Kblbing) 
357 1 A noble dere off" gresse. c 14^ J. Russell Bk. Nurture 
409 Capon & hen of hawt grees bus wold bey be dight. 1513 
Bh. Keruynge in Betbees Bk. 272 Capon or henne of grece. 
X576TURBERV. Veuerie 217, I have termed their fatte greace 
and so is it to be called of all beastes which praye. 1607 
Topsell Pour./l Beasts (1658) 311 Foundering cometh when 
a Horse is heated, being in his grease and very fat. 1610 
Guiulim Heraldry in, xiv. (1660) 166 The fat of a Boare 
and Hare is termed Greace. 1615 Latham Falconry (1633) 
42 When she [your Hawke] is in the prime of her grease, 
the least heat she can take is all too much. 1667 Dryden 
& Newcastle Sir M. Mar-alt yf. i. B.'s Wks. 1883 III. 56 
Crammed capons, pea-hens, chickens in the grease. 1678 
Ray Willugkbfs Omith. App. 409 There is a scurvy quality 
in some Hawks proceeding from pride of grease, or being 
high kept. 1737 Bradley jFfiiw. Diet s.v. Hounds, For 
entring the Hound at a Hart or Buck, let him the Hart 
or Buck] be in prime of Grease, 1814 Scott Wav. xii, The 
roe. . never being in what is called pride of grease, ho, is also 
never out of season. 1881 Greener Gun 509 The harts axe 
‘ in grease ' from August to the middle of October, 
t o. Short for hart or deer of grease (see r b). Ohs, 
c 1440 Ipomydon (KOlbing) 370 Tomorrow., Loke ye be all 
redy dight.. In the forest to take my grese. 

d. Phrases (chiefly fig'), as to chafe, fref fry, 
meU, stew, sweat in ozte's own grease (cf. Fry vX 
3). I'o melt one's grease : to exhaust one’s strength 
by violent efforts. 

13. .-1684 [see Fry v.^ 3]. « 1569 Kingesmyll Man's Bsf, 
viii. (1580) 41 Must we needes he still sweating in the greace 
of our own fleshly wickednesse? 1S9S Shaks. Merry W, n. 
i. 69 Till the wicked fire of lust haue melted him in his owne 
greace. 1608 Armin Nest Ninn. {1880) 59 There hee sat 
fretting in his owne grease, c 1645 Howell Lett. i. iv. xv. 
(1655) I. 181 The adventurous Earl Henry of Oxford . . was 
set upon a desperat Work, wher he melted his grease, and 
so .. died. 1^3 Tuke Adv. Five Hours 1. in A7ic. Brit. 
Drama HI. 415/t There they stew In their own grease till 
morning. ?i7.. R. Hood Gold. Arrow in Child Ballads 
U888) li 1 . 224/2 So we'll leave him chafing in his grease. 1838 
Southey Doctor cxliv. V. 96 The day was exceedingly hot, 
and . . Rubio.s*s horse was overheated, and, as the phrase was, 
melted his grease. 

2 . The melted or rendered fat of animals, esp. 
when it is in a soft state : often with a qualifying 
sb., specifying the kind of fat, as bear's^ grease. 
Goose-grease, swine's grease, etc. ; f white grease, 
lard. Hence, by extension, oily or fatty matter 
in general, esp. such as is used as a lubricant. 

1290 F. Eng. Leg. 1 . 12/37S pat fuyr was i-rnaud of cql 
and grece. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8485 Hu. .wilde fur wib 
pich & grece wib ginnes In caste. 13.. Coer de L. 1552 
Talwgh and gre.se menge alsoo. *377 Langl. P ,Pl.^. xin. 
63 Egges yfryed with grece. CX420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 
14 Code brothe with wyte grece thou nojt forsake, c 1430 


Two Cookerydfks. 8 Take oynonys, and schrede hem., an 
frye in a panne of fayre grece. 1523 Fitzherb, Husb. 

§ 43 Let thy terre be medled with oyle, gose grease, or 
capons grease. 1545 Raynold Byrtk Mankyttde (1564) 62 b, 
Annewnt . . with . . some of the greases spoken of before. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav, z6 They delight to. .make their 
skin glister with grease and char-cole beat together. 1678 
Massacre I ret. 6 One fat man they murthered and made 
Candles of his grease. 1783 Johnson in Boswell 18 Apr., 
They . . extract a grease from them [bones] for greasing 
wheels. 1816 J. Smith Panorama. Sd. 4* Art 11 . 821 
heading. Taking grease out of paper. *825 J. Nicholson 
Operat Mechanic 172 Causing the piston-rod to work 
through a close collar stuffed with hemp and grease. 1889 
Scribner's Mag. Aug. 215/2 The expenditure for lubricating 
oils, waste, and greases alone amounts to more than $150,000 
per annunu 

b. in various expressions, with reference to the 
qualities of grease, as oiliness, combustibility, etc. 

1650 Sc. Metr, Ps. cxix, 70 As fat as grease they be. 1843 
Haliburton Attache II. xii. 21 1 As slick as grease. 18^ 
Sala Looking at Life 147 His goods absuming away from 
him like grease in fixe. 

t e. A salve (for the scab in sheep). Obs. 

1523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 44 Those that be wasshen, wyll 
not take scabbe after (if they haue sufficient meate) for that 
is the beste grease that is to a shepe, to grease hym in the 
mouthe with good meate. 

d. dial. Rancid or inferior butter. 

1788 W. Marshall Yorksh. 11 . 196 The firsts and seconds 
[of butter] go to the London market, the ‘grease' to the 
woollen-manufactory in the west of Yorkshire. Ibid. 333 
Grease, rancid butter, of the lowest degree. 

3 . A disease which attacks the heels of a horse 
(see quot. 1865). 

1674 Lend. Gaz. No. 898/4 A Chesnut coloured Horse, . . 
his grease fain into his Legs. Ibid. g6sil4 One black Gelding, 
.. the Greece in his Heels behind of both Feet. 1737 
Bracken P'arrieiy Impr, (1757) II. 172 There are some 
gummy-leg’d Horse very apt to the Grease and Scratches. 
1799 Med, fml. I. 2 What farriers term the grease in the 
heels of horses. 1865 Youatt Horse xv. (1872) 354 Grease 
is a specific inflammation of the sebaceous follicles of the 
skin of the heels, .followed by an increased morbid secretion. 

4 . The oily matter in wool ; also, wool before it 
is cleansed of this. In the grease : that has not 
been cleansed after shearing. 

1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 98 Shreds of flannel which having 
been freed from grease by washing, are readily moistened. 
x886 Harris Techn, Fire Insur., Wool ‘in the grease', that 
is, in the fleece, as it Is taken from the sheep. X895 Daily 
Nezvs 3 Oct. 7/4 Merino wools in the^ grease. 1^8 
yohanneshurg Star 19 Mar. x/z The Colonial wool auction 
was opened on Tuesday.. Grease showed a farthing advance 
on last sales rates. 

6. slang dial, (See Grease v. 4.) a. Money 
given as a bribe, b. Flattery, wheedling, 'soft 
sawder *. 

1823 ‘ JoN Bee ' Diet, of Turf, Grease, a bonus given to pro- 
mote the cause of anyone. 1877 A^. W.Linc. Gloss., Grease, 
flattery. * 1 should like him a vast sight better if he bed 
n’t so much of his grease’. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as grease-maker, -mark ; 
grease- sodden, -spotted adjs. ; grease bird, a name for 
the Canada Jay {JPerisorezis canadensis) ; grease- 
box =grease-pot ; also grease axle box (see quot.) ; 
grease-bush «= grease-wood ; grease-cock, cup, 
a cock or cup by means of which machinery is 
supplied with grease; t SJ^sase-fallen a., affected 
with ^ grease’ (sense 3) ; grease-fish = candle - fish 
(see Candle jA 7); f grease grown a., grown 
greasy or fat ; f grease-hzels = sense 3 ; grease- 
horn, a horn in which grease is carried for lubri- 
cating purposes ; hence fig. {dial.), a flatterer ; 
grease-jack, ^ an apparatus for improving the finish 
olleath.es\Cent.Dict.) ; grease-man, one employed 
to grease machinery; grease-molten a, (see 
quot.); grease mould (see quot.) ; grease-paint, 
a composition used by actors in painting their 
faces ; grease-patch, a piece of greased cloth 
in which the bullets of some kinds of rifles were 
wrapped (see Patch sb.) ; grease-pot, a vessel con- 
taining grease for lubricating, etc,; spec, in Archery 
and in Tin-plating {see quoxs.) •, grease-pox, the 
disease produced by inoculation from the ‘ grease ’ 
(see 3) of a horse’s heels ; grease-season, -time, 
the period when the deer are ' in grease ’ ; grease- 
spot, a spot of grease (on clothes, etc.) ; slang (see 
quot. 1 860) ; grease-trap, an appliance for catching 
grease in a drain (cf. fatdrap. Fat sbf 6 c) ; grease- 
wood, a name for various stunted and prickly 
chenopodiaceous shrubs, of the genera Sarcobatus, 
Atrip lex, etc., which contain oil and are found in 
dry alkaline valleys of the western U.S. 

1892 W. Pike North. Canada 123 The Whisky Jack. .In 
the mountains of British Columbia he is the Hudson’s 
Bay bird or *^ease bird. 1856 Ford Archery viL 46 The 
*grease box is generally made of wood, horn, or ivory. 
x888 Lockwood's Diet Meek. Engin.s.\, Axle-Box, Axle 
boxes are called oil axle boxes, or grease axle boxe.s, as they 
are constructed for using one or the other lubricant. 1875 N, 
Amer. Rev. CXX. 5 The valleys [are covered] with *grease- 
bush and sage. 1839 R, S. Robinson Naut Steam Eng, 
15s The instrument is then fixed in the ^grease cock of the 
cylinder. Ibid. 37 Its upper surface forms a *grease cup, 
where melted tallow, or oil, is kept constantly lubricating 
the piston, x688 Lond, Gaz. No. 2386/4 A dark brown 


Gelding, .a little ^grease-fallen. X711 Ibid, No. 4847/4 The 
further Foot behind Grease fallen. ? <2x400 Morte Artk. 
1101 *Greesse growene as a galte. xyss Bartlet Genii, 
Farriery xxi. 190 An alterative for surfeits, molten grease,, 
hide-bound, *grease-heels, &c. 164X Best Farm. Bks. (Sur- 
tees) 32 The tooles that mowers are to have with them, are 
sythe, shafte, and *grease-horne. 1837 Lockhart Scott 
vii, A grease-horn for his scythe. 1855 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss., A Greasehom, a flatterer. 1857 C. Bronte Professor 

I . v. 76 Smoothfaced snivelling greasehom ! 1862 Mayhew 
Lond. Labour IV. 13 Soap Boilers and /^Grease Makers. 
1898 Century Mag.}z.yx. 403/2 Lever men, engineers and 
**greasemen' had rushed up from the engine-rcom. X885 
Mabel Collins Prettiest Woman vii, These walls, .bore the 
♦grease-marks of age.s. X706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), ^Grease* 
molten, a Distemper in a Horse, when his Fat is melted by 
over-hard Riding, or Labour. 1882 J. Smith Diet. Pop. 
Names Plants 185 'fallow stores are often infested with a 
microscopic fungus, known as ♦Grease Mould (Afwfor/wi phy- 
cotnyce). x888 Pall Mall G. i Sept. 3/1 He only used such 
materials as [are] in every actor’s make-up box — ♦grease- 
paint, rouge, lining-pencil, and powder. 1887 Whitaker's A /- 
manack 542 /x The ♦grease patch was discontinued with the 
adoption of the Minid rifle. 1801 T. Rob_erts Eng. Bowman 
289 *Grease-pot, a small box . . containing the composition 
used in lubricating the fingers of the shooting-glove. 1839 
Ure Diet. Arts 1253 i^Tin-plate) A range of rectangular cast- 
iron pots is set over a fire-flue.. The first.. is the tin-pot; 

. . the third is the grease-pot. 1834 Good’s Study Med. 
(ed. 4) 11 . 356 ♦Grease-pox seems to nave succeeded as well 
as small-pox. ax^fiz G. Cavendish Wolsiy {xSg^) 127 His 
hyghnes rode in his progresse, with Mistresse Anne Boleyn 
in his company, all the ♦grece season. 1883 Annie Thomas 
Mod. Housewife 126 A mere ♦grease-sodden mass. 1839 
Mag. Dom. Bcon. IV. 2x4 ♦Grease-spots may be removed 
from woollen cloths by [etc.]. 1843 Haliburton Attachi 

II. viii. 143 If you was to look at me with a ship’s glass you 
wouldn’t see a grea.^e spot of it in me. x^a Slang Diet, 
Grease-spot, a minute remnant, the only distinguishable 
remains of an antagonist after a terrific conte.st. 1824 in 
Spirit Publ. *Imls. (1825) 346 His inexpressibles .. were 
napless, ♦grease-spotted, and ventilated at the knees, a 1562 
G. Cavendish Wolsey (1893) 21 1 My lord contynued at 
Southwell untill the latter end of ♦grease tyme. 1884 G. E. 
Waring vci Century Mag. Dec. 264/2 'I'here have been in- 
vented various forms of ♦grease- trap. xSsx Mayne Reid 
Scalp Hunt. xi. 8r A plain covered with arteraisia and 
clumps of hideous *greasewood. 1S83 W. H, Bishop in 
HarpeYs Mag. Mar. 502/2 The * grease- wood ’ is a large 
bush which Is said to burn just as well green as dry. 

Grease (gnZj v. Forms: 4 greese, 5 

grece, gresse, 6 grese, greace, 7 greaze, 6-» 
grease, [f. prec. Cf. F. graisser (1539 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] 

1 . trans. To smear or anoint witk grease. 

c 1440 Jacob's Well (E.E.T.S.) 237 J?e feendys grecyd here 
lyppes wyth here oynementys . . & panne b® folk iangelyd. 
X48X Caxtqu Reynard {Ax\3.i 46 Reynard thenne dyde grece 
his shoes . . and dyd hem on. c 1500 Melusine xxi. 142 Flaxe 
grecyd with oyle and mixtyouned with bryinstone. 1618 
Bamevelt's Apol. D 3 b, By Gods grace. \note\ Which lies 
in your bootes, after the kitchin-wench hath greased them. 
x66zj. Davies tr. Mandelslds^ Trav. 255 Their hair, .grows 
not much, though they grease it perpetually. X67S Wycher- 
ley Country Wife ni. i, A confessor I just such a confessor 
as he that, by forbidding a silly hostler to grease the horse's 
teeth, taught him ^ to do*t. 1853 Soyek Pantroph. 178 
Grease well the inside of a dish. 

b. To make greasy, to soil with grease or fat. 
<216x3 Overbury Charac. Puny-Clarke Wks. (1856) 113 
He.. greases his breeches extremely with feeding without 
a napkin. 1648 Gage West Ind, iv. 14 In daily greazing 
his white habit with handling his fat Gammons of Bacon. 
1704 Swift T. Tub § 7. 144 A Treatise, .never to be thumb’d 
or greas'd by Students. 1873 J, Richards Wood-aoorking 
Factories 68 If the bearings have to be oiled in the usual 
manner, the belt is sure to become greased by the waste oil. 
Jig. 1893 ‘ Q.’ [Couch] Duchy 66 A still black pool, 

greased with eddies, 

2 . To apply a salve of tallow and tar to (sheep). 
Also absol. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 439 Kidde offiss bat falHb to 
persouns is to greese ber scab bid sheep. 1401 Friar Daw’s 
Reply in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 63 Go, grees a shoep undir 
the taile, 1523 Fitzherb. Huso. § 40 And than let the 
shepeherde go belte, grese, and handel all those that he hath 
drawen. X641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surteesi an Before which 
time, wee cannot conveniently grease our lambes. Ibid.^ 
Yow are to see the weather sette att a certane before yow 
beginne to grease, 
y. To lubricate with grease. 

1462 in Brit, Mag. (18341 VI. 263 H^'s Fellowe scball 
gree.se ye bellys and Fynde gresse therto. 1530 Palsgr. 574/2 
He greaseth his carte to make it go the better. 1598 Barret 
Theor. Warres v, iii. 134 To annoynt and grease the axle- 
trees of the carriages. 1780 Cowper Progr. Err. 439 The 
carriage bowls along and all are pleased, If Tom be sober, 
and the wheels well greased, 1851 D. Jerrold St Giles 
xxii. 219 Silently went the window up . . as though greased 
by some witch. 1885 Sir A. L. Smith in Law Times 
LXXIX. 331/2 To keep the machinery greased, 
b, transf. To make to run easily. 

1883 R. Haldane Workshop Rec, Ser. ii. 165 Confectionary 
. . Spinning. . Boil clarified syrup to ‘ caramel ’. .The moment 
it is at crack, add a little acid to * grease ’ it. 

4. fig. a. With direct reference to the literal 
senses. Phr. To gf'case the wheels (fig.) : to make 
things run smoothly; to provide the entertain- 
ment, pay the expenses. 

CJ440 Jacob's Well (E.E.T.S.) 260 As a carte-qweel, drye 
& vn^ecyd, cryeth lowdest of ojjere qwelys; So, bou drye 
& no3t grecyd wyth grace grucchyst lowdest. 1575 Gas- 
coigne David's Salut to Betzabe^S Posies 289 She greazde 
this guest with sause of Sorcerie, X607 Shaks. Timon iv. 
iii. 19S Ingratefull man with Licourish draughts And Morsels 
Ynctious, greases his pure minde, That from it all Coasidera- 
tion slippes. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias 11. ix. ? 4 To-day, the 
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■wlieels are- greased by ..your bumble ..servant. ■ , 1857 Sir .A. 
H, E.L.TON Melmttike Su7:facff (1860) 327 'I'he party I mean 
i& a g'Iu.tfion for money, but I will do my b^.t with Mm, 

1 think a hundred pounds, .would grease his wheels. 

b. To ply with' money,, to bilbe; also, .f to 
enrich ; orig-. in phrases ia grease (a person’s) hand 
&tj)alnh grease (a person ) i« the hands ^ 

fist (€f. F , graisser la pmtie h . fueiqu'nnl) 

■■3536 Skee-ton Meignyf, 438 Wyth golde and grotes tlvey 
grease my hande. x$zZ Rov & Barlowe geJe tm (Arb.> 
54 With rewardes they must hym jgreace. iS73 Tusser 
Musk IxvUi. ‘ 1878) i'59 How husbandrie easeth, to huswiferie 
pleaseth, And manie purse grease tb with siluer and gold, 
J. Beu. .Naddem's Answ, 400b, sbavelynges 

, .dare not abide to be greaced in the bandes. 159* 7 'rmik 
fi'a/gne K. yakn (i&ti) sio The Pope and Popelings sball 
not' grease theinselues With gold and groates. *64® Mil/ 
TON 'gmttre, Kirngs 6 While' pluralities' greasM' them thick' 
and deep©/ 1651 Wood Zife Ang. (O. H.S.) I, 178 His 
^engineer was greased in the fist. ' *707 J. Stevens tr, (}/ie~ 
vends Com. Wks. (1709)' 249, I greas'd the Coaler, .with 
three Pieces of Eight, 1807 ‘Cervantes }A.i\QO* Rising 
.i'af?# III. 43 You would imply that, if we were greased in 
the palm, we should, like them, be ready to turn a courtier. 
x8S^ C. J. Wiu-S Mod. Persia 294 In Persia, justice, though 
at tunes very blind, is never slow unless her palm is greased, 

C. f To gull, cheat Also dial^ to flatter, 

wh'eedle. ^ ■ 

i&n, F letcher Wildgoose Chnseiv, ii, Am I gr(?as*d once 
again? a x$zs, : — Mad Zm'er v. iv, So; you are gi'eas'd, 
I'hope. {Aside,\ *634 Mas-sincer P’ety IVeman iv. iii, 
Silie’s finely greased I T877 //atdemess Cle/ss., Crease, to 
latter ; to fawn up'on, 

6. To cause (a horse) to become affected with 
* grease’. Also zntr. of a horse: To become so 
affected. 

1737 Bracken Farriery Imjur.. (1758) b 341 l^Iore Horses 
are greased by bad looking to, than by bard Riding, ibid.,, 
I have had but one [hoy] that could truly be said to be so 
careful, that you could not grease one [horse} whilst under 
his Care, Ibid. 34s They would grease and scratch sooner 
before than behind. 12x845 Hood 'r.af TruinMi Iv, Tne 
wishes that Witches utter Can. .Grease horses’ heels. 

Grease, obs. form of Graze v.'^ 

€8ire'a»sed (grfzd, gr«,t), ///. tz, [f. Grease v. 

+ -EI> 1 .] 

1 , Smeared, anointed, or lubricated with grease. 

Creased greasy pole [see Greasy 2. 9). Phr. As 

^ui(:kas,ot li&e,gretised lightning {coWoq .) : used to denote 
extreme quickness of movement, 
a 1589 Skelton Agst Carttesche ii, 5 (Your) lothesum kre 
to loke on, lyke a gresyd bote doth© schyne. xs$st H uloht. 
Greased or dressed wyth grease or fat, mligaius. Greased 
or anoynted wyth grease, vneius. 1697 1 ) ami'ikr Vay. >.1702) 
1 . 537 Ihey rub Soot over the greased parts. X789 N ichoiaon 
in FkiL Tram. LXXIX, 273 Grease the cylinder by turning 
ii against a greased leathej*. 1833 b‘as^m,ZtM£cdn^iiic,/Iera/d 
XS Jan, 3/6 He spoke as quick as ‘ grea.sed lightning C , 1849 .l>, 
Campbell Iftorg. Chew. 73 The mouth of the lx>£tle is .secured 
by a greased stopper, 1871 L. Steph en lyaygr. Europe x iii, 
(1894' 3c^ Other.s . . put it [luountaiueeriiigl on a level with 
the passion for climbing greased poles, x88o Mallesos 
ptd. Mutiny III, 470 Sir John I.a.wrence arrived at the 
conclusion that the mutiny was due to the greased car- 
tridges, and to the greased cartridges only. 

h. fig. Bribed. 

1(593 I>HYiiEN Persius iti. (1697) 444 Envy not the Store 
Of the greaz’d Advocate, tim grinds tne Poor. 

c. (See qaot. Cf. Grease sk 4.) 

1848 Arkould Mar. Insur. ui. vii. 1 1 . 1025 The hides were 
found to be m a state of incipient putrefaction. they were 
all, as it is termed ‘ greased the hair coming off in the 
fingers of those who handled them. 

2 . Of a horse : Affected with ‘grease’. 

X710 Lorid. Qnz. No, 46.75/4 A -. Gelding .. lately greas’d 
in the.. Feet, 1720 Ibid. jNo. 5831/4 The . . Prt;im'atK>u of 
Antimony,. cures Greased Heels. 1759 Sterne Tr. .Skamiy 
I. X. (1760) 43 His horse wa,s either clapp’d, or spavin’d or 
greaz’d. C1785 Bewick lVaitiHg'/<yr I>talk in A, Itokson 
Bewick <f- Pupils lx. 155 Becoming greased, spavined, [etc.}, 
be was judged to be only fit for the dogs. 

Greaser (gFPzai, grPssi). £C Grease ». + 

1 . t a. One who greases (sheep), b. One who 
cleans and lubricates maciunery, etc. with g:reasc. 

1(541 Best Zarm. Bks. (Surtees) 30 Wee provide usually 
sixe or seaven greasers ; and they will grease , . ske lamlx-s 
a day, tBpt JS.rammer i6S/a The sinecure place of greaser 
to the King’s state-carriage wheels. x®gb G. Fikdlav EMg. 
Railway i6g The train is accompanied by a staff of . . 
grea.ser.s who keep a vigilant watch on each side of it. iS^ 
Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 17 July, The head firemen Im 
steamers] are called ‘greasens’, and they oil aud clean the 
machinery. 1899 Daily News 3 Oct, 3^4 The uiiie men , . 
»e all said to be firemen or greasers, 

%. C/.S. slang. ‘A native MeTdcMi' or native 
Spanish American: ori<jinally applied contemp- 
tuously by Americans in the south-western United 
States to the Mexicans ’ (Cfnl. 

1840 Ruxton Zi/e Ear tFml 4 The Gitatsers payed for 
Beat’s scalp, they tell me. Note, I’he MexiesuLs are called 
‘Spaniards’ or ‘Greaws* (from their greasiy apimraiioe> 
by the Western people, xSt* C K.jnc? Mountain. Sierra 
Nev. vi, «3, I thought them not worse than the average 
CaUforniati^ greaser. 1883 B. HArrE CarytMiues bFmds vii 
*54 mte, GrTa!jrr»---CalTOrnian slang for a mixed race of 
Mexicaws and Indian.^. 

aiirib. Frank Marryat MmmZ # Mfole IlUh xw. 
The term ‘greasser camp ’ m applied to a Mexican 
is truthfully suggestive of tlie filth and squalor 
ifce pKEwslmv traveller will ob^wv© there. *888 Cmtupy May. 
Cte. 836 The cowboys . , fiurly spawned the ‘ Girwer ’—that 
Ia Meweai— 'vill®C«* 


■ 03 ?easily(gF 2 “zili;i gra'sll i) ,adsf. Also 6 greasely. 
[f. Grbasv 4 - In a greasy manner ; with or 
as with grease ; so as to grease ; fig. unctuously ; 
t indecently 1588; efi ¥ . paHer gras). 

*588 SwAKS. Z. Z. Z. IV. i. *39, You talke greasely, your 
lips grow foule. 1607 Baaum. ik Fl. MIowan-kater i. i. He 
hath followed your court . . from place to place . . a.s faithfully 
as your siuts and your dripping-pans have done, and almost 
as greasily. *€42 More Song' of Sotel t. it. Ixxvii. His 
sweaty neck did shine right grcnsily, *868 Zess. Mid. Age 
74 A hoary reprobate . ., Paving professed some penitence in 
the last hours of life , .was greasily held forth from a certain 
pulpit as a noble Christian character. 

ereasxness (grfzi-, grf-smes). [f. Greast -h 
-NESS.] The quality or condition of being greasy ; 
fattiness; oiliness; unctuousness. With//, A greasy 
or fatty article, 

*55» Huloet, Grea-rines, or spottes of grease, or fikhynes, 
s<fuaiior. *6^ A Fox tFurtz* Surg. li. xx. 131 'Ihese 
[knees] ought not at all to beannointed,jmuch less must atiy 
greasine.ss or moisture come to it, x66g Bo\t.e Absol. Rest 
ZH Bodies 20 Upon the most of these sCone.s after they are 
cut, there appears always a.s it were a kind of greasiness or 
unctuosity. x8ox Anna Skwaru Zeii. IxxiiL (iBii) V. 408 
I’he slippery grea.sine.ss of a damp day keeps me within 
doors. *83* G, R. Pvirter i*orceiam ly GL 297 This sub- 
stance . . will, through its greasiness, indispose the glass 
from taking the colour properly, i%5 Bunn IJis. Liver 
230 Greasiness of the skin. *890 S. J. Duncan Social 
Ijepatture 184 Split fish and uuiinaginable grea.siiiesses 
to eat. 

Crreasing (grf-zig,grr siq\7//j /, sk [f. G rease v. 
A -iNGtl.J 'The action of the vb. Gubase. 

1. a. Sme.iring, anointing, lubricating, etc. with 
grease. In Protestant literature of the i6th c. often 
used contemptuously for ‘ anointing as practised 
by Roman Catholics. 

c 1440 Promp, Parti, 210^2 Gresynge, or a-noyntynge (/’. 
with grece), sagmacio. 1560 xst Bk. Disdpi. Ch. Scot. xvi. 
(1836) 82 The clipping of their crownes, the greasing of their 
fingers 1574 J. Studi.ey tr. Pale's Pageant Popes 

Ep. Rdr. ■*biv. How can that foumlation stand which is 
marie of earth and claye, . . Popes miters,, .annoy ntiugs and 
gr^-azings, ^essings [etc.], isgx Pekcivall Sp, Diet., 
ihdura, greasingy anointing, vneiio, *64* Be.st Farm. 
/(/•r, (Surtees) 29 hW Greasinge of Laml>e.H. Soe soonc as 
harvest is done and jiast, wee beginne to lotke after greasinge 
of oitr hogges. 1748 F. Smith Coy. Disc, 1. 183 i he 
GreaNing themselves . . with . . Bears Grease. 1886 J. 
Tucker Life K. Europe 175 The greasing and twiddling 
and twirling of their moustache.s. ^ 

b. fig. The action of bribing, in pbr. a grmsing 
of palms. Also an ins’ance of this, a bribe. 

C1661 Makq, Argylk Will in I/arl. Misc. (1746) VIII, 
^o/x, 1 take all their I,ands, Estates, and whatever Scotland 
IS worth, not to he worth a Suit, much less the Oveiplus of 
a Greasing.^ *887 T. A. Troiloi'E IVAat / remember III. 
ii. 32 Certain columns . . might, by gootl management, and 
certain greiuung of ceriain palms, be acquired at no very 
great cost. 

c. sSce quot and cl Grbaskd///. a t c.) 

184B AnTiiOULi) Afar. Insur. ni. vH. II. 1025 This greasing 

[of hicks] is a jjartial fermentation. 

2. cmcr. Grease (for lubrication). 

*598 K.\«hrt Tkeor, Warres v. iii, X35 Barrels to cary 
greasing lor the axekrees. 

8. ™ Ghease sk 3. 7 Ok. 

*756 C. bwAS Ess* IVaters III, 205 Tliose dropsical 
tumors of horses legs, whkh our fcrrieis call greasing. 

t Oh. [f. Grease v. + 

-LIN«. Cf, shawiing.} A contemptuous term for 
a Roman (..'alholk priest. (See ]>rec, 1 a.) 

^ *5% Golding IXX. 426Y’ Pope, .attributing 
it to bis owne clergie, as he tenneth them, y‘ is to wit to y** 
stinking rabble of his powlshorn greasUngs, 
lalreasjr grfsi), a. Forms: 6 gresj, 

6-8 greasiej 7 greasio, -y, (greezy), (9 greocy), 
7 ~ greasy, [f. Gijrabi sS. + - y f .] 
i. Smeared, covered, or soiled with grease; foul 
with grease. Oiten said of persons oj' iheir clothes. 

*5x4 Harclav C>A 4 lipiondyskm, (Percy Soc.) p. xxxviii, 
Gre,sy lippes h slimy bearde. c- *5*5 Coeke LordPs B. a 
His hc»:u gresy npqs hb thyes, 1598 Shaks. bV. 

UL V. 92 Ram’4 me in with foule Stockings, greasie Nap- 
kins fete.]. x6<5o Blount BoscoM i. (ifiStj) fit An old gray, 
grtxizy hat. 1700 T, Brown tr. Fresnjps Ammem. Ser. 4 
Com. ti A Fkt esreasio Porter, xyad Lkoni Alkrii's A rekit. 
II, uMh If the glass be perfectly clean a»d not gretsie. 
xSfiv Mms Bbaooon Run to Plartk 1. i, a The pa'|>er on the 
walls wa?. dark and greasy with age. *%o Barkis Tedm. 
Difi. Insur. Ckem., Greasy tms*e. Greasy mutter (such as 
cotton and other o ty material, and oily mga). 1892 Speaker 
30 July '*4i/a Utile children who make tbeiUHcbcs greasy 
with roast turkey at Chrihtmas. 

b* as a contemptuous or abusive epithet. 
a *s»9' Skelton Agst Gammcke iii. 35 Wherto xtilde I 
wryghi Of .soche a gr«y knyghit tfioo Swaks. A. K Z, 
il; f 55# 1 quoth laque^ Sweepe, on you fat a»Ml grearie 
Citttens, *64* Milton Ck. Gmi. it, Cim'l (1851) 179 Mot 
Epicurus, nor Aristippus . , but would shut his school dotes 
against such greasy sophisiers. xygpi A, WrtsoN in Poems 
k Lit, /Vw<r iiSyfi) II. 38 Ye ugly, gimin’ tyke. 

*1 ^ J. Keal Pro. fmatkan If. 91, * I do wonder what 
«« gwt, nasty* food-forHEmthin*-~ greecy--stiappidh 
Gome, come, our iiiaJop«-.nNEM'ie o’ that. 

*f*2. Allotted or ‘smemrtd* with * grease* or 
chmm.^ CA contemptuous term applied to K, C. 
priests, m reforcocc to luciitm.) Oh. 

*545 Brink fj0w Compl. arxiv. K iv b, llius for hikws sake 
the grmf cai»«ri«« twsei' the peple in Idifetry. *579 
Fplkr lieskind Pari. *»8 That gr«skr order of shaudings, 
*5% Ama£.Abm. 70 He [the Popeh bemg 


a grearie priest, and sraered prelate, hath no more authcrity 
than other oiled shaueling.s fiaue. 

3 . Composed of or containing grease; of the 
nature of grtase. Of food : Containing a dispro- 
portionate quantity of grease, f Greasy stomach 

nonce-use) : an appetite for oily food. 

Impair. Junius on Re-o. xiii. (1599) greasie Chrisme 

■which hee doublet h not to preferre before Baptisme. zfiaa 
Ma/.ynes Anc. Zmo-Merch. 40 Oyle and all greasie things 
are light, and therefore swimme aboue, and hurne, *634 
Sir T. Hkrbkkt Tran. 211 [Dodos] are rej uu d of more for 
wonder then food, greasie stomacke^ may reeke after them. 
1674 UwEN Holy .Spirit (1693^ 77 I'iie Tapacy may content 
themselves with their Clirysme, or greasie Unction. *794 
Sullivan Piem Nat. 11 . 44 The greasy bituminous panirles 
rai.sed fiom the sea. 1828 Scott F. PI. Perth xxii, Thy 
grea.sy ointment will hiss as it drops upon the wound. *838 
T. Thomson C 7 /e///. Org. Bodies 022 '1 he fixed oil. .gave a 
greasy .stain to paper. 1840 I loon Op Rhine ai6 When 
a German dish is not sour it is sure to he greasy. xl®3 C. 
J. Wills JMf. Persia 296 The native uivde of cookery is 
extravagant, ami possibly a little greasi”. 

Jig. Shaks. Tr. .y tV. v. ii. 259 The. .greazie reliques 
Of her ore-eaten faith. 

4 . Of wool : Containing a natural grease (see 
Grease sb. 4^; useti sfee. of wool before it bas 
been cleansed of this. Also rff ilannel. 

x6oo SitAKS, A. /.. in. ii. 55 We are .still handling our 
Kwes, and their Fehsyou know are greasie. 1707 Moh'ilmlr 
Hush. 177 .See that they [-heepj . .have a soft, grea.sie, well 
curled cluse Wooll. 1712 Akluthnot John liullnx. i, .She 
w'unkl not keep herself in a constant sweat with grea.sy 
fiaiincl. 1883 Leisure Hour 247. fi 'I he specifications of the 
state of tlte wool, i. e. whether ‘greasy ' or ‘scoured 
b. akol. as ‘Gieasy' wool. 

X883 Times 25 May Ji Wt.stern Cape lambs’ wool and 
some dcsciiptions tjf Natal_ grea-ies. 1890 Daily News 
24 Feb. 7/3 Good deep comiung greasys .. have shown less 
decline. 

5 . Ufa liorse: .A.fff‘t.tid with the * grease*. 

170X Lend. Gas. No. 3741/4 A Sorrel hlare ..subject to 
greasy Heels. 1813 Sporting Elog. Xiril. 55 Stiff and 
greasy horses. 1844 SsEt'HhN.s Bk, i arm H. 226 It is a 
disgiacc fur any stew aid., to allow his horses to become 
greasy. 

U. iiaving the a]tpearance or ‘feel* of containing 
or being cttvcnd wiih greasu;?. 

X703 Moxon Meek. Eaerc. 241 Greasy clammy Stone. 
J7^ Rikwan Idem. Min. 1 . 41 As to the Feel, we may dis- 
tinguish those tliat are rough, .smooth, or greasy. *843 
Tor u.ock Geol. 92 I’he chaik is. .%ery spliritery and greasy. 
1856 Henslow /lot. /JfiT., GVfrf.p', where the surface feels 
as though it were rubl ed wiifr grea-e. x8, . idldePs 
Manual 88 Gent.j .Should the presence of mercury or a bad 
devmsit pievem lise lUinushingj tool from iJroilucing abright 
surface [m ek#.tropIaiiiig], the object is said to be greasy, 
b. Uf a rctad, eic, : SUppciy or slimy with 
mud or moislore. 

j8oi [implied in Gkka«ines.s| xSo(5-7 J. Beee.wro 
Pitserit's itum. IJJe tiSefi) 11. viii, When the ground is 
■w’hat the vulgar rail greasy. *83(5 t ncKERs Sk, Bos, Streets 
ii, Just enuu.,h damp gmily stealing down to make the 
pavement greasy. 1869 < i. MoitiAHsin hng. Mech, so 'Dec. 
293/1 'Ihe raihs about stations generally being what^ hi 
termed ‘g«asy', 1894 Asillv 50 i’ears Life ll. 83 The 
ground was very greasy and slippery. 

C. dtal iS',*e quot 17874 

*735 JsoMiiRvn.LK C/ia.^e i. i6r Whose nice Scent O'er 
greasy Fallows, and fretiuetued Hoad, Cam pick the dubious 
Way. 1787 W, Mailshail Nofjolh II. 380 Creasy, 

foul, gra Ay : spoken os fallows or other p!<.#wed grounds. 

d. 01 the wcathci or the i^ky : * 'Fhick ‘ diity *. 
ai&zs Fommv I'm', E, Anglia s.v.,The sky is greasy. 187$ 
Bedi-oko .bailor's Poekei Bk iv. |ed.2’t 86 'rhe haider, more 
‘greasy(, rolled, tufted, or ra gg ed t clouds look]— the siroiager 
the coming wind will prj:>ve, 

* 1 . I’ilthy, oijscine, low; esp. of language. 

fimplied in GMEASti.v|. Mamston .S'to. 

L ni. 79 Chaste cells, when greasie Aretine For hk rank 
Ficu, is snniam’d diuiue. 16x4 B. Jssnhon Bart. Fair n. 
i, lait’s away, her lau^tia^e grows greasier than her pigs. 
xSSySET'd-K IGJL Dryden 5 His gicasy jest. 1814 Moy 
to win Her in i, Kettle of thsli 1 O fie ; how could you 
possibly pick up so coaise uutl gieasy an idea? 

8 . Of manners, txpiession of cpunieiiance, voice, 
etc, ; Disagreeably ’ unctuous \ * oily *. 

1848 I’hacki u.\Y Zk, .Snobs xlvi, With a greasy simper 
—he fawns on exeryUxly. X871 Luf.^tAxu tambr, PresA- 
mati 367 A greasy voice struck his ear. 

©. Combinations and special col locations, as 
grmsy- heckled, du'ded, -smeilit/g adjs. ; f greasy 
chin slmig (.sec quot.) ; greasy fritillary, a specks 
of butierily (see t|Unt. ; greasy pole, a pole rubbed 
with grease to make it harder to climb or walk uptm 
(CLimroonfy used as an object of diversion at fairs 
or village sports) ; greasy steam (sc*e quot.). 

X785 GtosK Diet ruig. ‘longiui, to’jwwr ekin, & treat 
given to ptirish olBrers In jmxt of commuiathm for a bststard ; 
called alstO eating a child, 1844 Westwood Mt. Butter- 
Jiks 37 iUrZieea the ’“‘greasy friiiHary* X798 

Smith Png. I*kiios. I. X03 Cropped ^greasy- 
headed johekhte’s. 17XX Z»id. Gm. Ko, 4«|oa 4 Given to be 
*grea»>k-hea!*d. *813 .Sporting Mag, XIJI, 54 Greasy- 
heeled, and broken- winded horses. x8^x-6» Mayhkw Loud. 
Labour 1 1 1 , 199 \Vc had a day s|K>rE, consisting of ’’greasy- 
pole diathbg, jumping in sacks leic.], T. Hamuy 

P/ayor Cmrerbr. xvi, 'I'hvy erectea greasyjpoles for climb- 
irtg, i%i9 Strand y^tag. May XV 11 . 539 The walking the 
greasy pole for si nig Is m very old form of pastime, it is 
pearly always the las,! item in a regatta programme, xdby 
Towell hmtr-/, Mm^is 11658) 185 A filthy and *grea. 4 e- 
smelliag old man. *888 Loekmods Diet. Mark EngM., 
^Greasy Sfmm, steam wltidh bet'orwtes Us own lubricant by 
a «echa»fcal adwixcure of gyeme therewith. 


GBBATV 

Great a,, aife., and Forms : i gx€at, 

(gx^sat, gr6otj), 2 grat-e, 3 gr^t, Amt griat, 
3-6 gx©t(e, 4 AUnt grat, 4-6 grettfe, gxeet(©, 
graife, 5~6 graate, greatt(e, (5: gretli, 6^ graete, 

7 grat), 6. Se. greit, gryt(t, 6-9 Se. grit, 

9 Sc. grit©, gryt©, 3- great. 4 gert(t, 6 
gertte, 9 diat girt, gurt. (See also Greater, 
Greatest.) [Com, WGer. : OE. ^r^<2^=OFris. 
irM,. OS. (MDu,, Du. OHG., MHG. 

(G. ^asz ) O Tent. pre - Tent. 

( Wanting in (iothic and Scandinavian.) 
On the assumption that the primary sense is ‘coarse’ 
.(sense i below), some scholars regard the word as cognate 
with ON. gra.ut-r porridge, OE. gntt fine meal, gnit par- 
ticle, grytta coarse meal, grioi sand, gravel', ON. griSt 
stones. But the connexion is not free from difficulty, as 
the cognates of these words outside Teut. point to a root 
meaning ‘50 pound’, a sense from which that of the adi. 
is not easily derived. It has been suggested (Stokes tn 
Fkk Idg. WbJ \i. iig) that a cognate of the Teut. adj. 
may exist in the Olrish gruad (? :~pre-Celtic *ghroud€s^ 
cheek (?lit. ‘thick or fleshy part’ of the facej cf. sense 
2 below, and the contrasted notion in <yE.. ptetmnng\\t„ 
‘thin cheek the temples).^ The prevailing senses in OE. 
are * coarse, thick, stout, big ’ but the word also appears 
as an. intensive synonym of ntkel Mickle, which in the 
later language it superseded. In OHG. ^*< 3 ? had the senses 
of ‘big, awkwardly large’, and of ‘pregnant*, but was also 
used as a synonym of mihhil (though not with reference to 
length) ; in is recorded only in the sense of ‘ great*, 

in which it is less frequent (and possibly more emphatic.) 
than mik'd. The development by which great h<is super- 
seded mickle (not only in Eng. but also in Du., Ger., and 
Fris.) may be illustrated by reference to the mod. colloquial 
substitution of My for great., and to the supersession of L. 
magnus in Rom. hj grandis'^'.g, full-grown (see Grand a,). 

In this word, as in break, the influence of the preceding 
r has caused ME. | to be represented by instead of the 
usual (I) ; cf. /wir<r with ^ instead of 5 ". I’he pronunciation 
(gr?t) was, however, very common, and approved by the 
majority of orthoepists, throughout the i8ih c.; it seems to 
have been merely an artificial fashion. Many modern 
dialects have (gret), and other.s have metathetk forms such 
as (gort) ; a common Sc. form, esp. in senses x and a, is 
gfyte (gre/t).] 

A. adj\ 

I, TEick, coarse, massive, big. 

1 . Composed of large particles ; coarse of grain 
or texture. Of diet : Coarse, not delicate. In 
Old Cpoketyy. a;^plied sometimes to boiled meat 
in contradistinction to roast. Obs. exe. Sc. (in form 
grit ot^ty fe). 

909 Grant in Birch Cartul. (1887) II. 290 Tu bund 
greates hkfes &. |>ridde smale.s. c 1000 Sax. Leecfid. I. 138 
Cnuca mkl greatum sealte [I-., ctmt sale marind\. irxzoo 
Triit, Coll. Horn. 163 Hi.s alter clo 3 i.s great and sole, ac 
Mre chemise smal and hwit. <11223 Ancr. R. ro Mid bore 
greaie maten & hore herde heren. ibid. 418 Nexst fleshe 
schal mon werien no Hnene gIo 3 bute ^if hit heo cf herde 
and of greate heorden. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. 
xi. (149^ 195 A seruaunt woman.. is fedde with gretemete 
and symple [L. yrossioribus cibis reficitnr\. Ibid, \n. Iv. 
a68 Stone and grauell. .comyth namely of drynke of slyray 
water and of gretedyete, fi42S Voe. in Wr.-Wulcker 661 
Caro salsa, salt fi^che. Ibid. 662 Carogrossa, grete flesche. 
Caro assata [printed asso/al, rost flesche. <,'1440 Ane. 
Cookery in iiottseh. Ord. (1790) 435 Takeonyons and mynce 
horn grete. <7x460 Fortescui? Abs. ^ Lint. Mon. ii. (1885) 
IT4 A pouere cote -.made of grete caunuas, and callid a 
frokke. <2x483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. (1790) 24, 
vi messes of greete mete and rost. 16x4 Compt bk. D. 
Wedderburm ^S. K. S.) 250 Aucht hundreth bolls great 
.pit. Mod. Sc. That meal {or salt) is ower gryte.; 1 like 
it sma*. 

t b. Said of the air : Thick, dense. Oh. 

1398 Trevls/V Earth. De P. R. xiv. xlvi, (1495) F j/2 Ther- 
fore valeye.s ben demyd by assaye hote & trowbly with grete 
ayre & thycke & many vapours. 

2 . Thick ; stout, massive, bulky, big. (Opposed 
to mtall in its original sense of ‘slender*.) Obs. 
exc. . 5 V. (in form grit or 

a, of things. 

<7 888 K. iEi.FRED Booth, xxxvili, | 2 Great beam on wuda. 
<7X000 ^Elfric Horn. 1 . 52 Greatum hasolstaiium. CX050 
yoc. in Wr.-Wulcker 415/7 Grossas et graciles, great and 
smash ix. . O. E. Citron,. {i892> 5 (Laud MS.)Da3enaiuon 
ha Wa 1 a.s & adrifon sumre eaford ealnemid scearpum pilum 
greatum innan ham wetere. r-x32o 5 ’<V Bmes (A.) 1884 pe 
staf, pat he to fi^ie her. Was twenti fote in. lengpe be tale. 
Par to gret & noping .srnale. c X386 Chaucer Doctor's T. 
37 And Phebus dyed liath hit tresses grete Lyk to the 
stremes of his burned hete. cx^soBk. Cttriasye 359, in Bakees 
Bk., A stafe, A fyngur gret two wbarters long. [1547 Boorde 
Introd. Kntml. xxxvi. (1870} 212 They haue gret Isfppes, and 
nottyd heare.] ?<ix8oo Earl of Ahoyne. in Child Ballads 
(1892) IV. 31a Wi her fingers sae white, and the gold rings 
sae grite. Mod. Sc. He had a stick as gryte as your airm. 
fb. Of persons and animals : Stout, corpulent. 
ctoysSuppLAElfnPs Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 172/14 Corpu- 
Untits, SicGul. Grossus,. graeat. to. . O. E. Chron. an. 1017 
(MS. D) JEjielward /E;5,elmeres sunu [jxaes] greatan. c 1250 
Gen. 4 Ex.. 2098 Beden ut-comen vii. neet, Euerilc wel swiSe 
fet and gret. <7 1300 Leg. St. Gregory 1024 Fisches pre pat 
were hope gret and long, e 1369 Chaucer Dethe Blamtche 
954 Euery lyth Fattysh, flesshy, not grete therwith. 

3 . Pregnant; far advanced in pregnancy: app. 
orig. refeiTed to the stoutness of the body. Chiefly 
with with {child, etc.) ; f occas. with of. f Also 
^laid of the body. (Cf Beg a. 4,) arch, and dial. 

cxaooORMiK 2479 51^® wass waxenn smnm del graet Sc.. 
wass wipp childe;. 13.. Minor Poems, fn Vernon MS. 
{E,E,T,S.> 639/52 Virgyn Marie .. gret with chtllde. c 1460 


Toiofteley Mysf, x. 158 Hyr bcwjy is grete, and she with 
childe ! 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 217/2 To whom her bus- 
bond answerd. .dame.. thou art gmte and the perylles of 
the see ben wytliout nombre thou myghtest lyghtely 
pery.sshe. 1349 Compl. Scot/, vi. 60 Ane nobil princesse callit 
martia grit vitht child. 1638 Sir T. Herbert I'rav. (ed. 2) 

24 Dolphins, .go great to months. 1647 A. Ross Myst. 
Poet. viii. (1675) 15;^ Being great of Paris, she dreamed 
that she had a burning fire-brand in her belly, x6s7 R. 
Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 55 She chanc’d to be with Child, . . 
an<i being very great, and that her time was come to be 
delivered. 17.. in I/erds Coll. Sc. Songs (1776) II, 58 
O silly lassie, what wilt thou do? If thou grow great, 
they’ll heez thee high. 17^9-81 Johnson L. P., Sarmge 
Wk.s. IL 245 The child, with which sl-e was then great. 
1842 TENN\'SO]>r Walking to MaitSo She [a sow], . Lay great 
with pig, wallowing in sun and mud. 
f ' b. Jig. Obs, 

x6oa Maeston Aniomo's Rev. ii. in, My heart is great of 
thoughts. Ibid. IV. iii. Art not great of thanks To gtatious 
heauen? 1606 Chapman £/j/<(?xPIay.s 1S73L308 The 

Asse is great with child of some ill newes, 1608 Skaks. 
Per. V. i. 107, 1 am great with woe, and shall deliver weeping. 
1654 Z. CoK E Logieh (1657) Ep. Ded. A iij h^ I’be smattering 
Soul of Lapsed man. .often taking shewes and shaddows for 
substances, gets the minde great of Distemperature. 

f 4 , Full or ‘ big * with courage, etnotiou, anger, 
sorrow, or pride ; angry, grieved ; proud, arrogant. 
Often qualifying heart (cf. Grbat-heartei^). Ohs. 

c 1205 Lav. 569 Heo comen to gadere mid greatere heorte. 
Ibid. 25292 We habheo’d writeu ibroht pe word swiSe grate 
[C1275 gretej. <2x225 Ancr. R. 342 Of alle kudde & kuSe 
sunnen, ase of prude, of great heorte, o^er of heih heorte. 
1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2835 Is herte was so gret uor is fader 
dope pere. IMd. 6314 Edmond . . is grete herte wip drou & 
ensentede to is rede. <» 1300 Cnrsor M. 5949 His hert wex 
gret and gan to greue. C1400 Destr. Troy 12234 I'han 
Telamon . . spake Grete wordes .. all in gryra yre^ a 1450 
Knt. de la (1868) 126 The wise Sarra, that made no 
gret ansueres vnto her chambrere. <71460 TtmmekyMyst. 
xxvii. 55 He [Jesu.s 3 spake neuer, by nyght ne day. No 
wordes greatte. 2470-85 Maloky Arthur xvt. ix, They 
wente betynge h3rm. .but he said newer a word as he wliiche 
was grete of herte. 1484 Caxton Nobles of rE sop 11. v, 
Men ought not to doubte al folk which ben of grete words 
and menaces, 1592 SHAKS,_/?i<:A. 7 /, 11. i. 238 My harte is 
great : but it must nreak with silence. 2597 — 2 iie^t. IV, 
IV. iii. 121 The Heart; who great, and pufft up with 
his Retinue, doth any Deed of Cou^ige. 1608 Don Sc 
Cleaver Expos. Prov. xi. 4 xii. 6 So standeih the ca.se 
with all proud persoiis, theire great heart doth threaten some 
greate mischiefe to bee nigh vnto them, a 1784 in Scott 
minstr. Scot. Bord. (1802) I. 143 Dickie’s heart it grew sae 
grit, That the ne’er a bit o’t he dought to eat. 1832 
Motherwell yeanie Morison. 79 Oh ! say gin e’er your 
heart grows grit Wi’ dreamings o’ langsyne ? 

5 . Of tbe sea, a river : Having the water swollea 
or high ; in high flood, dial. 

a X670 Spalding Trauh. (Bannatyne Club) 1, 174 Seeing 
they wanted the boats, and that they could not ryde the 
waiter, it being great. 1687 A. Lovell Thevenai's Trav. n. 

3 We had a very great Sea from the West. 1692 Symsom 
Descr. Gallomay (1823) 30 A rivulet called Pinkill Bourn, 
which is. sometimes so great, that [etc.]. tr. yuan 4 

UUoa's Voy. (ed. 3) II. 25a There is no possibility of land- 
ingon account of the great sea. 

II. Having a high position in a scale of 
measurement or quantitative estimation. (Opposed 
to small, little.) 

With words like as, so, how, the adh, like some other adjs. 
and advs. of cognate meaning (cf. Far adv. 6)^ admits of 
being used in a weakened sense, expressing size or quantity 
in the abstract. Thus ‘as great as’ may mp.n merely 
‘equal tn size or amount to’, without any implication that 
the things compared are ‘ great*. See also Greater. 

6 . Of material objects, with reference to size. 

In unemotional use the wcnrd in this application is mow 
superseded by large or (colloquially) Mg. To use great with 
reference to size now implies either some kind of feeling on 
the speaker’s jpart, or a mixture of some other sense of the 
adj. Thus ‘ I found a laxge table, in my room ’ would simply 
state a fact, but if vi'ere used the .sentence would indi- 
cate annoyance, amusement, or stirprise. Often preceding 
a partly synonymous adj., as in great big,, great thick, etc. 
The adj.. has never had„ like the F. grand and the G. grosz, 
the sense of ‘ tall ’ ; if used with reference to stature it ex- 
presses some feeling such as surprise, contempt, or admiration, 
as in ‘ that great boy ‘ a great tall man 
a 1300 Cursor M. 393 ]?e stern.s, gret and smale. X3. . K. 
A Lis. 524s He maden fyres vei tuous Fyve hundreth, vche 
gret als an hous. 1340 Ayenb. 238 pe vi.ssere he)? more 
blisse uor to nime he gratae viss )?ane ane littlene;, <7 1380 
WycLird’if/. Wks. 111. 415 pis burgeys of )?ocyte schewed 
horn a grett hous strewid’. <7x440 yacoBs Well (E. E. T. S.) 
80 Grete fyssches are takyn in he nett, & slayn; smale 
fyssches scapyn throuj h<i *54* Wardrobe 

(18x5) 71 Item, twa gryt barrallis ourgilt. 1542 Udall 
Erasm... Apopk. X30 When he sawe greate wyde gates., 
where as tlie tounc was but a litle preaty pyle. 1562 
Turn)er Herbal 11. 120 It [raspberry] hath.. no great howky 
g-rickes, at all. 1585. T. Washington tr. Nich&lafs Voy. u. 
iii, 33 Within a great rock eighteen or twentie Ixxths small 
and great. 2596 Dalrymple tr. LesLids Hist Scot vi, 309 
Frome a grett hetd he is namet Ganmoir. i6ro Shaks. 
Temp. IV. L X53 The Clowd-capt Towres, the Gorgeous 
Pallaces, The solemne Temples, the great Globe it selfe.. 
sail dissolue. 17x5 M. Davies Athen. Brit. I. 249, I saw 
once in a Bara a Weasel and a great hugy Rat engage, 
X748 Richardson Clarissa (i8ii> H. i. 8 A great over 
grown, lank-haired,, chubby boy. Elix.. Griffith 

Lett Henry 4 Frances IV. 272 Little Master Jacky Thomp- 
son is returned from the West- Indies, a great big Man. 
2809 Malkin Gil Bias i, v. i* 9 A great bloated horse-god- 
mother. x8x8 Shelley Rev. Islam x. xxiit. 2 The great fotm- 
tain in the public square. 18x9 — Cyclops 222 A great faggot 
of woodk Ibid. 620 A great oak stump, 1849 Macaulav 
Hist Eng. vL Jl, 98 'Die* charge of his great diocese was 
committe(i to his judges. Sprat and Oewe. X884 Jeffkkibs 
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Red Deer 23 Heath-poults, the femafo of black-game, fly tike 
a great partridge. 

b. (Jf letters Capital. Also in the names of 
some lar|![e sizes of type-bodies, as ^ Great Canon, 
Great Primer. Great A : capital A. 

1565 Cooper 'Thesaurus, Grandis titera, a great capitall 
letter. 1594 Selimus H i b, I began to sweare all the crisse 
Crosse row ouer, beginning at great A, litle a, til I cam to 
w, X, y. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. 111. i. xx. (1636) 324 Six 
Cohimnes, every front or head whereof is noted with three 
great letters, D. M. S., signifying degrees, minutes, and 
seconds. x6oi Shaks. Tmel. N. ii. v. 97 Thus makes she 
her great P’s. 1602 J. Cooke Gd. Wifefr. AW in. 1. (1614) 

E ij b, 1 was flue yeare learning cris-crosse from Great A, and 
flue yeere longer comming to F. X634 Peacbam Genii. 
Exerc. 16 Pen.sills of Broome, with which they .shadow great 
letters with common Inke in Coppy bookes. 1683 Moxon 
Meek. Exerc. IL 13 Great Primmer -.Great Cannon. Ibid. 
20, English and upwards are accounted great Bodies. 18. . 
in Haliiwell Nursefy Rhymes {1842) 131 Great A, little a, 
Bouncing B, The cat's in the cupboard, And she can’t see. 
i860 Reade Cloister 4 //. Ixi, Few minds are big enough 
to be just to great A without being unjust to capital B. 

C. In the names of certain animal and vegetable 
species or varieties, distingnislied by their larger 
size from others belonging to the same genus or 
popularly called by the same name. (Cf. Gbeateb.) 

a 1387 Simn. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 13 Bardana, an 
dote, gert burr. Ibid. 16 Consolida media, grete dayeseghe. 
a 1450 Fysskynge w. a 7 igle 15 The Dare & )?e greyt Roche, . 
{?e greyt cheven . .)>e gret Trowt, 1530 Paj.sgr. 227/2 Great 
hasyll nutte, <rwc/<'/>«?. Great hounde, xs45 Turner 

Names of Herbes 42 Hieracium is of two kyndes, I'he one 
is called in latin Hieracium magnum. It may be called in 
engUshe greate Haukweede. Ibid. 70 Particalls salix is 
the greate Wylowe tree. 1678 Ray WUheghby's Otnith. 
99 The great Horn-Owl or Eagle-Owl, 1756 Sir J, Hill 
Brit. Herbal ii. 420 Great Plercules Allheal. 1802 Binglev 
Anim. Biog. (1813) II. 273 The black or great ostrich. 1832 
Veg. Subst. Food iSS The Great CatVTail is a perennial 
reed, .a native of Britain. x86i Miss Pratt 7 '/<?ri^er. PL 
VI. 396 Great Horse-tail, Great Water Horsetail, or Great 
Mud Horsetail. 1882 Garden 4 Feb. 71/t The Great St. 
Iohn’.s Wort, 1896 Newton Diet. Birds ^7 The Great 
Titmouse, Pot^s major. 

d. Forming part of the specific designations of 
other objects, e. g. in the names of constellations, 
as Great (formerly f Greater) Pear, Great Dog; of 
anatomical strnctnres, as great artery, great bom 
(the sacrum), great pelvis., etc- (See the sbs.) 

•f Great arm, great hand', used by the early anatomists 
for the arm and hand togetlier. Similarly great foot i see 
Foot sb. 1 c. 

XS94 Blundevtl Exerc. vi. vi. (1636) 616 The Meridian 
Altitude of the great dog called Ceertis mai&r. 16x5 Crooke 
Body of Man 215 The marrow of the great or holy bone. 
1676 Moxon Tutor Asiron, (ed. 3) 220 Cams Major, the 
Great Dog, it consisteth of 18 Stars, a X715' Burnet Omi 
Time (1724) 1 . in. 394 He received a deep wound by a knife 
struck into his thigh, that pierced the great artery. 17x8 J. 
Chamberlayne Relig. Philos. (1730) I. viii. § i I'he Vessel 
which is called the Aorta, Arteria magna, or Great Artery. 
1842 E. Wilson Anat Fade M. (ed. 2) 352 lire Great 
Cardiac Vein commences at the apex of the heart. 1857 
Bullock Cazeaux* Mtdwif. 27 I'he great pelvis has a very 
irregular figure, and forms a species of pavilion to the en- 
trance of the pelvis. x868 [.see Bear 3]. x 2 ZBSyd.Soc. 

S.V., Great dorsal muscle, the X<iif/jrr/»<wx<j;<?rjfi,. Great 
serrate muscle, the Serratus magnus. 

e. Prefixed to the names of many English villages 
or towns, to distinguish them from places having 
identical names with the prefix Little, as in Great 
Malveni, Great Snoring (Norfolk); similarly to 
names of rivers, as the Great Ouse ; to names of 
streets, as Great Portland Street. 

t. In quasi-superlative, sense, of a specified part 
of a building ; of a particular building, monument, 
square, etc- in a town; Main, priucipaL (Cf. 
Geand 7 b.) 

1598 Stow Sum/. Lond. 385 William Rufus builded the 
great Hall there [Westminster] about the yeare of Christ, 
1097. 1624 WoTTON dlrckit. 11. 103 If the great Doore be 

Arched with some braue Head, cut in fine Stone or Marble 
for tbe Key of the Arch, 1822 Shelley Chas. /, 114 Vou 
torch- bearers advance to the great gate., 1900 Ch. 'Times 
2 Feb. 119/3 Canon Gore will lecture on the Apostles’ 
Creed.. in the Great Hall of the Church House. 

f 7 . Grown up ; full-grown. Chiefly in Hunting 
language, of animals above a particular age (see 
quots). Obs. 

1483 Caxton Chas. Gt. 27 A quarter of moton, or ij 
bennes, or a grete ghoos. 14^ Bk. St. A Ibatis E ij, A grete 
hynde a grete bucke and a fayre doo My sonnys where ye 
walke call ye hem so. a 1533 P®* Berners Huon v. 9 we 
be grete ynow to be made knyghtes. a 1547 GentL Mag. 
(1813) May 427 Grene Gesse from Ester till roydsomer y“ 
pece, vjj</. Gesse grett from mydsomer tell shroftyde y* 
pece, viijtf. a 1700 B. E. Diet Cant. Crew, Great Buck, 
the Sixth Year. Great Hare, the 'lliird Year and after- 
wards. 1774 [see Buck sb.^ i b], 

8. Of collective uniiies, numbers, quantities, di- 
mensions, etc. For gread deal, many, see those 
words. 

1795© Epist Alex, in Anglia IV. X43 ©a [the eolnmnsj 
waaron unmetlice greate he[ahlnisse ttpp„ [But the orig. 
has ingenti grossitudine aique altitudine; cL sense a,] 
c 120$ Lay. 306 Ane heorde of heorten swiSe greate. 1297 
R. Glouc. (Rons') 616 pe quene . . gret ost made ^ strong- 
CX400 Destr. Troy 1x78 Comyn to >e kyng in companies 
grete. Many stithe man. X41X Rolls of Parlt. III. 650/1 
Greet noumbre of men armeA e 1420 Sir Ameuias (Weber) 
123 A raarebande [was bel . . and bad greyt rente-s be 
yere. CZ460 Fimitescue Abs. 4 Lim, Mon. ix. (1885) 
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130 How necessane it is f>at the kynge haue grete pos« 
sescions. 1658 Jer. Taylor Let. in xs/A Rep, liisL 
MSS. Comm. App. v. 5 Her duty to you - , does , . make 
a very great part of her religion to God, x6Sz Joim 
Smith England's hnprov. Reviv'd (1670) 269 Great part of 
their Fish is sold in other Countries for ready Money. 1725 
Dk Foe New Voy. (1840) 349 These lower lands lay great 
part of the year under water, 1837 Hallam 
( r842) 1.425) Military tenures,, bound great part of the king- 
dom to a stipulated service. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. i. 
I. 106 I'o raise a great army had always been the King’s 
. first object. ■ ■ 

f b, A great number or quantity of; many, 
much. Also absol, Obs, 

1430-40 Lydg, Bochas vtu. i. (1554'' ^77 b» Full great bloud 
shad in that niortall fyght. 1447 BoKENHAM6V;'«<rJ Introd, 
(Roxb.) 4, I was taryed wyth greth reyn. c 1470 ' Harding 
Ckron. XXX, iii, Create people dyed. 1561 Holi.ybusii 
Hotn. Apoth. sa» Let him take thereof in hys mouth so 

f reat as a small beane, 1676 Hobbes Iliad n. 134 Great 
Just they raised. 

c, 7 he great body ^ mctjorily^ po>rti etc. ; the larger 
portion or section (of), 

I&I9 Macaulay Hisi. Eng. ii, I. 159 To no^ such plan 
could the great body of Cavaliers listen with patience. 1895 
F. Hall Two Trifles 2 Nor is thi.s the .sole uncouth trait 
that sullies the written style of the great body of our fellow-, 
countrymen. 

d. twelve gross, 1 738 . Croat hun^ 

dred, a ‘ long hundred \ 120 . f Great million^ a 
billion. (See the shs^ 

* 533~4 [see HundkI'D 3]. 1625 Gill Philos, i. xot, 
1,124,002,590,827,719,680,000, tJiat is, one thousand one hun- 
dred t wen lie foure millions of great millions, two thousand 
five hundred and ninetie great millions, eight hundred 
twenty seven thousand seven h undred and nineteene miliions, 
sixe hundred and foure.score thousand. 1640 in Entick 
London {x'jjO II, 166 Catling, the great gross, qt, 13 small 
gro.ss of knots. xSia J. Smyth PracL of Customs (182 1 ) 125, 
120 Ells, or one great hundred. Rogers Agric. 

Prices I. x. x^^ The hundred yards of canvas are the great 
hundred of 1 20, 

t e. A skilling great : a money of account equal 
to twelve Flemish groats. A pound great ( pound 
of groats’) : 20 ‘shillings great’. Obs, 

C1483 CAXTOK Dial, Fr, 4* Eng. {1900) 51/25 A pound e 
grete, Moneye of fiaundres. 1518 Extracts A herd. Reg. 
{1844) I. 04 Tua s. grett Fiandris rnoney. 152^ Ibid. 119 
Gilbert Menzeis, provest, tua lib. grit. *546 Uid. 234 Ane 
Fkmis ell of welwet cost xi s. grit. 

9, A great while^ season time : a long while. 
Gnat age, \ years : advanced age. 
c X330 Brunnk Ckron, (1725) 22 So fer bare a w'oulfe ha 
bade, Sc kept it a grete while, c 1400 Ywaine Sf Gaw. 1667 
Thare he lifed a grete sesowne With rotes and r.iw venyso wne, 
*603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 489 That he .should in so 
great yeares be set upon by two of his own sonnes. 1610 
Shaks. Temp. m. iii. 105 Like poyson giuen to work® a great 
time after. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Tnw. loS His great yeares 
were more propen.se to ease then tumult. Stillingfl. 
Orig. Saer. i. v. § 2 I’he great age of .some men in ancient 
times, who are supposed to have lived 1000 years. *674 tr. 
ScheffePs Laplamt 3 Saxo making mention of such a Country 
a great while before, 1709 Steels Ta:ler No. xzS f 7, I , . 
have for a great while entertained the Addresses of a J^Ian 
who 1 thought lov’d me more than Life. 

10. Of qualities, emotions, conditions, actions, or 
occurrences ; with reference to degree or extent. 
a 1x75 Cott. Horn. 231 )>£it {he] heom wolde 2earceon anie 

f rate kftienge and Hder jedepicn all his underpeod. c 1*05 
,AV. 2284 Moni greatne dunt , , holede ich on fold©. Ibid. 
26396 |?a8 andswarede be kaisere mid grmttere wrmSSe. 
1297 k, Glouc. (Rolls) 7730 He was.. of grete strengbe. 
a 1300 Cursor 0. 14219 His kin. . . for hair frend gret murn- 
ing made. 1340 Aymb, 222 He mai babbe gt at merite ase 
to be zaule. ?«i366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 251 Som greet 
mischaunce, or greet disese. cxyga Wyclif .S>/, Wks. III. 

f oi Gret ypocrisie. c 1430 Syr Try am. 135 ( 5 iete worde of 
ym aroos. 42; 1450 Le Marie Arih. iroa She deide for 
^e[ti lonyng. 1450 VV, Lomner in Pastan Lett. No. 93 L 126 
vVretyn in gret hast at iMindon. 1506 7 Old City Acc. Bk. 
in Archml. prut. XLIII, To the gertte coost Sc damage of 
all the suters befor named Be to ther grett hyndranse. 
1521 Fisher Serm. agst. Luiker fEbs. (1876,) 3x3 ’I'o the 
graete trouble and vexacyon of his chyrch, x^8 Udall, 
etc. Erasin. Par. John xviii. 40 The iewes..with a great 
lowde voyce cryed [etc. J. is6x WinJet CerL Tractates i. 
Wks. 1S88 I. 6 Sa gret vproir, tumult, and terrible clamour. 
11573-80 BaretH/®', H 333l’!iegreat heate.s are alsated. *624 
N. He Laune tr. Du Moulin s Logich x"!6 A man of great 
capacitie. 1670 Wood Life 12 Nov., He had, in his great 
reading, collected some old words for h;s use. X7X4 H k arne 
in Left. Lit Men (Camden) 35=1, 1 will take great care of them. 
1736 Fielding Pasynin v. Wks. 1784 ill. 301 Places, re- 
quiring learning, and great parts. 1S.4S M. Pattison Ess, 
(1889) L 22 The Bishop, .whose great popularity at 'rours. . 
made him a person of much consideration. *84.9 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. vi. IL tox 'I‘he agitation was great in the capital. 
liEfey Buckle Cittiim. L ii, 42 Gimt Sgaoraiice imthe fruit of 
great poverty. 

f b. Of the pulse : Kifrh. Obs. 

X707 Floyer Physic. Pulse- tPdtch asy The Pulse is called 
great, high, or a full Pulse. 

III. In figurative extensions of branch II ; im- 
portant, elevated, distinguished. 

11. Of things, actions, events : Of more than 
ordinary importance, weight, or distinction; im- 
portant, weighty; distinguished,promment; famous, 
renowned. 

xagy R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9287 gret ob b^et he .suor. 144S 
Extracts A herd. Reg. (1844) I, x6 The quilk to do leldy 
and treuly the forsaid personis hes sworn the gret aih* xs^ 
Cooper Thesaurus s. v, Magnus, Magnum facere, to doe 
some great mattier. 165$ Digges CompL Ambass. 90 
Great matters, .could not but be full of great difficulties. 


X675 tr. Machiavellls Prince xvii, (Rtldg. 1883) 
stances of Hannibal's great conduct. 1760 C, Johnston 
Chrysal il. i, ii. 10, 1 dream’d..that I saw you at court, on 
.some occasion. 1764 Goldsm. 'Trav. 42 These little 
things are great to little man. iSax Stanzas (first 

line), O talk not to me of a name great in story. iBzs 
Lamb ITsian of Horns in Eliana (1871) 31 1 'his shows that 
use is a great thing. 1840 J. H. Newman Lett.fxBt^x) 
II. 31S, I do not think anything great of the Continental 
churches, as you seem to think, or of tlie Roman Catho- 
lics at home. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. 1 . 469 
The executive government could undertake nothing great 
without the support of the Commons. Ibid. vi. II. 100 
The great foundations of Eton, Westminster, and Win- 
chester. Ibid. vii. IL 227 He had studied no great model 
of composition, with the exception., of our noble translation 
of the Bible. rSds Tennyson Captain 19 He , . Hoped to 
make the name Of his vessel great in story. xSya Punch 
21 Sept. 118/2 If you can’t command an entire language, it’s 
a great thing to have a small effective force at your dis- 
posal for manoeuvres. 1887 Lowell Old Eng. Dram. 
(rSga) 76 There is the same confusion at time.s of what is 
big with what is great. 

b. Of times, days, etc. : Having important results ; 
criiical. (See also gtrat day in 20 .) 

a 1400 Prynter 69 A gieet dai, & a ful bitter. 1703 Rowe 
Fair Penit. 1. i. X48 That minute sure was lucky. Oh 
'twas great. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, vi, IL 35 The 
great day of the Exclusion Bill. 1879 Farrar Si. Paul 
(1883) 202 It is one of the great moments in the a.scensive 
work begun by Stephen. 

e. (With ///<?.) Important among all others of the 
kind ; pre-eminent in importance ; chief, main. 

c r374 Chaucer Tnylus in. 456 (505) [>ere was some 
Epistel hem by-twene, I’hat wolde wel contene Neigh 
half bis bok..How sholde I banne a lyne of it endyte? But 
to be grete effect. x66z Stillingfl, Orig. Sczcr. n. v. § 7 
'rhis . .was the great rule the Jews went by. X676 tr. Gu/l- 
latiere's Voy. Athens 175 Their I 3 octrine..i.s at this day 
the great Theme of our Schools. X834 Medwin Angler in 
Wales IL 3 We have been able to scan a few of the secon- 
dary causes ..of nature, and think xve are thus prepared to 
form some feeble notion of the First Great Cause. XS40 
Dickens Barn. Rndge xxxix, The great attraction was a 
pamphlet called The I'hundercr, 

d. As applied to nations, cities, etc., this sense 
blends with the literal senses relating to spatial or 
numerical magnitude (see 6, 8), In poetical use 
the adj. sometimes precedes the name of a city, etc. 

13. . k. Alls. 1476 His lettres come In to the cite of grtt 
Rome, [Cf. 1483 Caxtqn Dial. 22/22 The pope of roroe, 
which duelleth at auynyon, that by right shold be at gret 
rorne (Fr, c 1340 a grand romme).] 1398 [see City 2J. j 6<j 6 
StiAKS. Tr. 4- Cr. v. ix. 10 Great 'IVoy is ours. x6ia Bacon 
Ess.. Greatn. 0/ Kingdoms (Arb.) 468 He could not fiddle; 
but he could make a small I'owne to become a great Citie, 
1722 Sew’EL Hist. Quakers (1795) I. 7 The Quaker.s,.are 
bj,‘Come a great people. X735-8 Bolingbroke On Parties 
XI They, who are eager ,, to .sacrifice her Commerce, by 
intangling Her . . wdth the other great Powers of Europe. 
X79X Mrs. Radgliffe Rom, Forest i, La Motte avoided the 
great towns. 

12, Of persons : Eminent by reason of birth, rank, 
wealth, power, or position ; of high social or official 
position ; of eminent rank or place. (In poetry 
often prefixed to a proper name.) 7'he great world 
le grand monde \ : aristocratic society. 

X297 R, Glouc (Roils) lorrx An grete erles dorter, a 1300 
Cursor M, 12063 pe gret lauerdinges. 1340 Ayenb. 256 
Senekes zayb bur ne lackeb to great© Ihordes bote zop 
ziggeres. £■1460 Fortkscub Abs. Sr Lim. Mon. vi. (1885) 
X22 I'he payment off the wages and ffees off the kyuges 
grete officers. 258^ T, Washington tr. Nkholays P’oy. u. 
XX ii. 59 b, Which is not to be reputed a.s spoken of the 
women of bare e.state or condition, but likewise of the great 
and notable dames. 16x5 J. Stephens Satyr, Ess. 266 Let 
him Hue about great persixns aud hvs best discourses will he 
lye-btowne with tale^ of honour, x 65 o F. Brooke tr. Le 
Blands Trav. 8r Dishes much c.steemed, and sought for 
by the Great Ones. 1709 Steele Tailer No. 2 F 3, I 
avoid speaking of Tilings which may offend Great Persons. 
1778 Miss Buknky Eveiina xxtv. (1784) aox During her 
residence in the great world. x8i6 Scott Antiq. xxix. The 
.secrets of grit folk , . are just like the wild beasts that are 
shut up in cages, 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. x. IL 562 
The great man, at whose frown, a few days before, the 
whole kingdom had trembled, x^i E. FitzGerald Lett. 
(18941 1. 27a T'hackeray says he is getting tired of being 
witty, and of the great world. x89x E, Peacock N. Bren- 
dan I, iSi Mr. Dicksun was a great man ia Sparston. 

b. Applied (more or less conventionally) to 
the Deity, or deities ; also, to saints. 

Great BrI other, tr- L. mater tnagna, i, e* Cybele. 

X340'70 Alex. Sf Dind. 193 pat greie god arnon. ta:;x4oo 
I^omadon (Kdlbing) 395 Grette god kepe the in hele. xj^px 
Shak^s* X Hen. VI, i. 1 *54 To keepe our great' Sawt 
Georges Feast withall. *594 — Rich. HI, v. v. 8 Great 
God of Heaiien, say Amen to all. x6o6 — I'r. # Cr. iv. v, 
tQ$ By great. Mars, the Captain, e of vs al.L xdap Milton 
Hymn Nativ, lao While the Creator great His constella- 
tions set. *728 PoFE Dune, t. 2<^ The Great Mother. 
[AV/dfl Mcmm mater, here applied to Duluess. xaua Hymn, 
Great God, what do I see and hear? xSyx R. Ellis tr. 
Catullm xxxiv. x Great Diana protecteth us. Ibid, xxxv, 
18 The Great Mother he surely stags divinely. 1898 Doyle 
Trag. Kor&sko vi x - 6 That we should go cheerfully whither 
the Great Hand guides os. ■ 

C. In exclamations, as Great Csesar, Scott, Sun !, 
meaningless euphemisms for Great God! 

X876 Besant 8c Rick Gold. BntteHfy L viii, 164 Great 
sun I I think I see it now. IMd, if. aiS. 195 Great Jeho- 
shapha,t l..can*t you see when a gentleman is on the stump? 
*88s * Fb Anstev’ Vems 60 Great Scott t I must 

he l»d I x^a Td Mils to Mar. 4x1^2 (Farmer) Great 
Cwsar ! There you go tgam 1 


d. The Great (following a proper name) : {d) 
merely as an honorific epithet {obs. or arch.) ; [b) 
appended as a title to the names of certain historical 
persons, chiefly monarchs, implying both that the 
person so designated is the most famous person of 
the name, and that he ranks among the great men 
of history. (Cf. Grand a.i) 

The latter use, which 1$ paralleled in all the modern 
European lang.s., is inherited from the similar application 
of L. magnus, Gr, 0 /xeyav. Butin modern times the adj. in 
this formula has come to be apprehended in sense 15. . ; 

13S3 Wyclif Rev, xvii. 5 Babilonthe greet, modir of forny.' 
caciouns,andofabhomynaciounsoferthe. cx^iooDestr. Tro% 
X0474 Agamynon the gret, 2485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 24 This 
noble (jharlemayn, otherwyse called Charles the grete, 
XSS3 Eden Treat. News Ind. (Arb.) 5 That myghtie kyng 
. . Alexander the great 1588 Shaks. L. L. L- v. i. 136 It 
pleased them to thinke me worthie of Pompey the great 
1638 Browne Card. Cyrus ii, 41 Charles the great. X833 
Penny Cycl. 1. 294/2 Alexander III., commonly called the 
Great, son of Philip IL king of Macedon. xB6z Bohion Bk. 
HunternZBs) 159 Napoleon was little, so was Frederic the 
Great [etc. 3. 

e. In the titles of certain sovereigns. The Great 
Kzngi in Greek History, the King of Persia., Poi 
the Grett Cham, Mogul, Turk, see Cham, etc. 

XS49 Ghote Greece it Ixii. (1862,! V. 397 The Great. King. ' 

f. Used in official titles with the sense: Chief 
over others ; w GitA.ND a. 2; e. g. great duke, 
master (hence great masterships, preceptor, prior 
(hence \ great priofls herb, tobacco), etc. (Cf. 
High.) Obs. exc. in Lord Great Chamberlain. 

XS32 Du Wes Intmd. Fr. in Paisgr, 916 The great cham- 
laerlayn, ckambrier. 1547 Extracts Aberd, Reg. {xZi^sh 
I. 248 Grit acimirale of Bcutland. 1547 Gardiner Let. to 
Dk. Smnerset in Id-ve A. 4' M. (1563) 741 When I was in 
commission with my Lord great master and the Erie of 
Sowthampton, 1577 Fkamiton 'joyful Netvs ii. 42 b, Others 
haue named it [tobacco! the greate Priours hearbe, for that 
bee caused it to multipHe in Fraunce, more then any other* 
X591 Shaks. i Hen. V/, iv. vii. 70 Gnat Marshall to Henry 
the sixt, 1632 M assinceu Maid of Hon, is. v, When this, the 
glorious badge Of our Redeemer, was conferred upon thee 
liy the Great Master [of the Order of St. John of Malta], 
XW7 Obsem. Bumiing Loud, in Select. Hari, Misc. (1793) 
448 T'hat the great duke*. had so depopulated the country. 
X707 Land. Gaz. No. 4322/2 His Grace made a Visit to the 
Great Pensionary, ivax Ibid. No. spiS/x The Pwe's Bulls 
for the (Treat Ma.stersfup of St. Lazarus, xyzy-^x Chambers 
Cycl, S.V., We say, the lord great chamberlain, the great 
marshal of Poland, Sec. X756-7 tr, Keysler's Trap. {1760) 
I. 274 The count of Provana, great hospitaler, X848 Secret 
.Societies, Templars 244 T’he Great-priors, Great-preceptors, 
or Provincial blasters, .of the three Provinces of Jerusalem, 
Tripoli, and Antioch. x88x J. Russell Hatgs v, lox 
Alexander Home of that Ilk., who then 11490] held the 
high office of Great Chamberlain of Scotlantl. 

g. In the derisive titles the Great Unpaid, Un^ 
washed ; see the ppL adjs. 

13. Of things : Pertaining: to or occupied hy 
persons of high place or rank. 

0x340 Cursor M. 596 (Trin.) |?ou maist a.ske wilK>uten 
blame, Whi god him 3af so greet a name, ifixa Bacon Ess, 
{ii,te\ Of Great Place. x< 5 x| Purcma.s Pilgritnage (1614) 427 
When any of great place {beth. ax6y8 C’tkss Warwick 
Autobiog’ (Percy Soc.) 13 He was descended from a very 

eat and honourable family. X709 Hearnk Collect. ( 0 . H.S.) 

. 197 He l>eingnot of great Birth, as apj>ea:s from his arms, 
X855 Macaulay Hist, Eng. xi. ill. 24 The great office of 
Groom of the Stole. 1863 Kinosley Water Bdh. 7 They were 
going to a very great house. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 21 1 . 298 
Pie was of a great family, and a man of influence at Athens. 

1 14. Disiiuguished in appearance ; of lolly or 
imposing: aspect ; * of elevated mien * (J.). Obs. 

15S5 T. Washincton tr. Nickolay's Voy. lu xi. 46 Cer- 
tayne monumentes of olde walks beyngof great apparence, 
X687 A. I.x>vKLL 'J'heswoCs Trav. 1. 56 T hey wear this Cap 
. with a Handkerchief of fine stuff, wrought with flowers 
of Gold and Silk, which makes them look Great, 

I )ryden AEneid i. 708 Such Dido was ; wnth such becoming 
State, Amidst the Crowd, she walks serenely great, 

15. Of poisons : Extraordinary in ability, genius, 
or achievement 

a. With explicit reference to some special depart- 
ment or kind of activity. (Qualifying an agent-noun 
or some equivalent personal designation ; also pre- 
dicativcly with in or as.) 

X340 Hamtole Pr. Consc. 665 pe grete clerk Innocent. 
x6oi Shaks. I'toei. N. iv. ii. xi A great schoLer. 1605 — 
Oih, I. i. 19 A great Arithmatician. xqxZ Freethinker No, 63 
f S The Great Poet, and the Great Painter, think alike. x8^ 
T'kkny.son Death Wctlmgim 30 Great in council and great in 
war. 1893 Bookman June The great magician. 1894 
Law Times XCVIL 3E7ya If he was great as an advocate, 
he was still greater as a judge, 

b* In wider sense (usimlly qualifying man)*. 
Eminent in point of mental or moral attainments 
or magnitude of achievement ; of transcendent 
qualities in thought or action; exhibiting signal 
excellence in some important work. In recent 
use, the designation is often felt to imply in addi- 
tion more or less attribution of loftiness and in- 
tegrity of character. 

17109 Hearne Coileci. (O. H, S.) II. 247 That Great and 
Good Man, Dr, Henry Aldrich, xyg® Burke Cqrr. (1844) 
in. 419 He is a great man, eloquent in conception and in 
language, xfldx j. Pycroft Ways 4 - Words 19 We may- 
call all men Great who have suc ceeded in stantping their 
character on the generations among which they lived. *870 
Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. 320 A great man art thou 
grown ; Thou know'st not fear or Hess. tZqs Jowett Plato 
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(ed. 27 1. 201 Themistocles, Pericles, and otlier great men. 
Ibid. V. 7§ The truly great man is not a lover of himself 
but of justice. 1898 J. Cairo Semt. 261 The great 

man is he who approaches more nearly than others to the 
ideal of man’s nature. 

c. Of the soul, ideas, etc. : Lofty, magnanimous, 
noble. 

1736 Gay Fables 1. xvii. 19 Great souls with generous pity 
melt, S751 Johnson Rambler Ido. 185 r 12 Nothing can 
be great which is not right. 1847 Tennyson Prim. iv. 119 
Great is song Used to great ends. 1884 {fitle) Great 
Thoughts from Master Minds. 189^ H. Drummond Ideal 
Life 107 Great living is being appreciated for its own sake. 

16 . In certain colloquial or trivial uses developed 
from the preceding senses. 

a. predicatively. Having considerable know- 
ledge (of a subject) or extraordinary skill (in doing 
something) ; const, at^ f in. Great on : of consider- 
able knowledge or experience in, conversant with; 
hence, much interested in or occupied with. 

2784 R* Bage Barham Pawns I. 344 The very air of the 
south of France is almost a specific for it [consumption], to 
say nothing of the faculty there, who are peculiarly great 
in this malady. 1844 Dickens Christm. Carol iii, At the 

f ame of How, When and Where, she was very great. 1839 
'hackeray virgin, xvi, He was great at cooking many of 
his Virginian dishes. 1862 Tyndall Mountaineer, x. 82, I 
am not great at finding tracks. 1877 Spurgeon Serm. XXI 1 1 . 
95 A great hand with his cricket-bat. 1878 Jefferies Game^ 
keeper at H, i. 12 He is very ‘ great ’ on dogs. 1884 Gil- 
MOUR Mongols xxvii. 323 They are also great on fur caps, 
and one may .sometimes meet a man wearing a cap worth as 
much as all the rest of his clothes put together. 

b. Of surpassing excellence ; hence, used as a 
(more or less) rapturous terra of admiration : 

‘ Magnificent \ ‘ splendid % * grand \ * immense ^ 
U. S. and coUoq. In Racing and Coursing., in phr, 
to run a great filly ^ dog, etc. : said of a horse or 
dog that runs a fine race. 

1809 W. Irving Knickerb. (1849) She.. could get along 
very nearly as fa.st with the wind ahead, as when it was 
a-iwop, and was particularly great in a calm. 1839 Marryat 
Diary Amer. Ser. u 11. 225 The word great is oddly used 
for fine, splendid. * She’s the greatest gal in the whole 
Union *868 G. Wilkes Inirod. toH. Woodruff's Trotting 
Horse Amer., At the end of a few years [he] gave 9. great 
animal to the country in place of what had been only a good 
animal before. *895 Daily News tZ Oct. 3 '’2 Amphora and 
. .Attainment, the two top weights in the Orleans Nursery, 
ran a great race. *897 R. Kipling Capt. Courageous i. 5 
Say, wouldn’t it be great if we ran one [a boat] down? 
18^ Daily Newso^o Feb. 9/2 [In hare-coursing] Gallant ran 
a great dog. 1898 Ibid, 20 June 7/2 Winsome Charteris 
ran a great filly. 

17 . Qualifying a descriptive sb. 

a. Qualifying the designation of («) a person or 
ifi) a thing, with the sense : Eminently entitled to 
the designation, especially remarkable for the 
quality indicated. 

(a) C1380 Wyclip Wks. (1880) 81 Men ben grete foolis Ip&t 
bien bes bulles of pardon so dere. *460 Fasten Lett. No. 349 

I. $12 Radclyf and ze bene grete frendes. *5315 Ld. Berners 
Freiss. II. cxl [cxxxvi.] 391 A Scotte (who be great theves) 
had stollen hym awaye. *623 in Crt. ^ Times ^as. I (1848) 

II. 306 Sir Anthony Magnie, a great papist. *726 Shkl- 
vocke Voy. round World (1757) 83 When we came into the 
channel, our pilot seemed to be as great a stranger to it as 
myself, <*17x5 Burnet Own Time {1724) I. 202 One Mrs. 
Steward, reckoned a very great Beauty. 1802 H. Martin 
Helen of Glenross 1. 106 He and his great friend here had 
a row about her. *828 P. Cunningham N. S. Wales II. 
249 A great scoundrel. 1871 W. Alexander foknuy Gibb 
ix, The dominie’s nae gryte deykin at the common coontin’ 
’imsel’. *89* E. Peacock N, Brendon I. 177 Plumer and 
Thornton were great friends. 

if) a *599 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 672/2 A Burse- 
holder over them .should not onlye be a greate indignitye, but 
also a daunger. *674 tr. Scheffeds Lafiatid 93 They are^ per- 
suaded 'tisagreat preservative of health. x6>]6tY.GuiUatiere's 
Foy. Athens 15 We observed the Standard of Savoy, as great 
a rarity as the other. x6<^ Fryer Acc. E. India Sf P. 340 
Uiile.ss there happen to he Trees, which is a great chance 
in such Sandy, Wild, and Desert Places. 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe i. xx, (1840) 361 It was a great chance we were not 
all devoured. ^ X837 Penny Cycl, Vll. 35/2 In this state it 
is a great dainty for those who disregard a pungent and 
fetid smell. Mod. The exhibition was a great fiasco. 

b. With an agent-noun or its equivalent : That 
is much in the habit of performing the action. 
Also, with sb. indicating employment, function, 
ownership, etc, : That is such on a large scale. 

rx29o S. Eng. Leg, (1887) I. 319 He schal beo ••Of 
nesche her and no-^mg crips, gret slepare and slov^ par- 
to. a X300 Cursor M. 2205 Reuer and man-queller gret. 
c X386 Chaucer Prol. 339 An householdere, and that a 
greet was he, XS73 Lod. Lloyd Pilgr. Princes (1586) 140 
A fishe called Varu.'?..is a great murtherer and a spoyler 
of Frogges. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner K viij, 
The Jewes are great Goose-eaters. i6ox Shaks. Twel. N. 
I. iii. 90, I am a great eater of beefe. *631 Weever Anc, 
Funeral Mon. 323 To marry so great an inheritrix. 1670 
Lady Mary Bertie in i%th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 

V. 21 So grat a hors woman. 1706 Pope Let. to WyckerBy 
10 Apr., I’he great Dealers in Wit. *870 W. Arnot in A- 
Fleming Li/e x. {1877) 442 They are great introducers, hand 
shakers, questioners. 1894 Season X. No. 9. 36/2 For great 
dancers plmn satin shoe.s are the most economical. 

18 . Much in use or request ; high in favour with ; 
favourite. In some cases hardly distinguishable 
from sense 19. 

CX430 Life St. Kath. (1884) 9* He was so ^et wyth be 
Emperour. 148* Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 73 She was grete 
wyth the quene and wel belouyd. *53® Palsgr. 436, I am 


in favour, or I am great, or in conceyte with a person. 
1598 Hakluyt Voy. 1. 64 It is his desire also that they 
should become ^eat or in fauour with God in heauen, 16S5 
Stillingfl. Orig. Bt'if, iv. 190 This St. German was so 
great with Hilary, Bishop of Arles, that [etc.]. *704 Key 
to Dk. Buckhmls Rehearsal in. i. (Arb.) 70 [Ay, ‘tis pretty 
well ; but he does not Top his Part.] A great Word with 
Mr. Edward Howard, 

19 . Intimate, familiar, friendly; * thick’ with. 
Now only dial. [App. not directly connected with 
greed friends (sense 17 a).] 

X483 V ulgariaabs Terentio 3 b, They are grete or homely 
to gydre. 1516 in E. Lodge Illustr. Brit. Hist. 1. ix. (3791) 
19 My Lord Cardynall & S* Will*® Compton be marvelous 
gret. 166a J, Bargrave Pope Alex. VII (1867) m The 
General of the Jesuits order and he, you may be sure, 
were great. *6^-9 Pepys Diary 16 Jan., The Duchess of 
York and the Duke of York are mighty great with her, 
X690-1 Lady Russell 5 Feb., The dean and he are 
not great; that is, I mean the dean is not his creature. 
X707 Hearne Collect. (O.H. S.) II. 61 Mr. Laughton .. 
was_ very great with most of the Non- Jurors. *714 Swift 
Imit, Horace ii. vi. 8$ My lord and he are grown so 
great, Always together, Ute d tite. *725 Ramsay Gentle 
Sheph. HI. ii, Awa, awa ! the deil’s owre grit wi’ you. 1726 
De Foe Hist. Devil ii. vii. (1840) 261 As great as the 
devil and Dr. Faustus. 1728 Vanbr. & Cib. Prov. Hush. 

III. Wks. (1730) 249, 1 love her dearly already, we are grow- 
ing very great together. *788Cowper Let. 6 May, Wks. 
1836 VI. 153 When people are intimate, we say they are as 
as two -inkle- weavers. X790 T. Moore 14 Nov. 
in Mem. (1853) 1. 96 Johnson and I got very great ; he is to 
introduce me to Colmam the manager and author. 1877 
N. W, Line. Gloss. &.V., Sam’s very great wi’ Mr. ..If he’d 
nobbut keep fra drink he mud stop there for ivver. *877 
Holdemess Gloss. s.v., Oor lad an your’s is varry greeat 
just noo. 

IV. Combinations. 

20 . In syntactical combination with sbs., forming 
designations for the most part normally preceded 
by the definite article. 

Great Bible, the name commonly given to the 
English version of the Bible byCoverdale in 1539; 
sometimes applied also to the revised editions 
of this, esp. to Cranmer’s Bible of 1540. Great 
book [F, grand livre Hedger’], the general 
list of the creditors of the (French) state. Great 
Canon, {a) Greek Ch, the longest canon of odes 
(see Canon sh.'^ 7 b) ; ifi) Printing (see 6 b and 
Canon 1 1). Great day, {a) the Day of Judge- 
ment (see Day sb. 8 b) ; {p) Easter Day ; (c) a. feaat- 
or fast-day of high importance. Great fast, the 
season of Lent. Great forty days, the forty days 
which intervened between Christ’s resurrection and 
ascension; the corresponding season in the eccle- 
siastical year from Easter to Ascension Day. Great 
house, (a) a designation often given to the principal 
house of a district, usually that of a large proprietor ; 
(b) slang oc dial.., the workhouse : usually called big 
house. Great lake, a humorous term for the 
Atlantic Ocean, f Great mean (string) Mus. 
(see quot.). t Great relief, ? =* Alto-RELIevo. 
f Great road [F. grande routed the high road. 
Great week -= Holy week. See also Great 
Assize, Britain, Charter {sbf i a), Circle {sb. 
2 a, b), Climacteric, Commoner (3), Death (7 b), 
Entrance (2), Generals (B. 2 e), Habit 2 
b), Horse {sb. 21), Inquest (jA), Oath, Organ, 
Plague, Pox, Scale, Schism, Sea, Seal, Spirit, 
Tithe, Toe, Year, etc. ; also main words 
below. 

*553 {title) The Bible in Englishe according to the trans- 
lation of the *great Byble. 1835 Penny Cycl. IV. 374/2 
The Great Bible, or Cranmer’.s. 1882 H. Morley Ettg. Lit. 
254 In April of the same year, 1539, appeared Goverdale’s 
revision of Tyndal’s work and his own, in the folio known 
as Cromwell’s (or the Great) Bible. 1809 R, Langford 
Introd. Trade 54 Inscriptions on the *Great Book of the 
French National Debt cannot be attached. *850 Neale 
Holy Eastern Ch. 876 The^Great Canon, sung on Thursday 
of Passion Week \read the 4th Week of Lent] . . at Lauds, 
after the fifty-first Psalm. XS42-5 Bkinklow Lament. 2 b, 
What shalhe layed ag^nst you at the *greate daye of the 
Lorde. 1583, x^o [see Day sb. 8 b]. 1710 Whitworth Acc. 
Russia (1758) 39 On great days a little fish, or milk, if it is 
not a fast. 1751 Jortin Serm. (1771) V. iii. 54 Such sinners 
are reserved tor the judgement of the great day. _ 1812 
Brady Clavis Caleud. I. 285 Easter Sunday was. .antlently 
called the Great Day, and the Feast of Feasts. 1868 
Romanoff Sk. Greco-Russ. Ch. jso I'he *Great Fast ap- 
proaches, preceded by three preparato^ weeks. 1844 G. 
Moberly {title) The Sayings of the *Great Forty Days, 
between the Resurrection and Aiscension. X809-X0 Cole- 
ridge Friend (1818) I. 251 The mansion of a neighbouring 
Baronet, awfully known to me by the name of the *Great 
House. 1834 West Ind. Sketch Bk. 1. 161 To leeward of 
‘ the great house note The ‘great house ’ is a term com- 
monly applied by the Negroes to the proprietor’s dwelling, 
in contradistinction to their own, iSgi Borrow Lavengro 
III. xix. 232 ‘What do you mean by the great house?* 
‘ The workhouse *. *877 L. Jennings Field Paths Green 
Lanes xiii. 178 ‘Why, Sir’, said he, ‘we be agoin' to kill him 
[a sheep] directly after dinner for the great house*. X772 
in Sparks Xi;^ Writ, Gouv. Morris {iZ-^d) I. 19, I know 
others that never saw the east side of the *great lake. 1674 
Playford Skill Mus. it. 92 The Bass-Viol . . is usually strung 
with six strings, .which, .are known hy six several Names; 
the first, .is called the Treble ; the second the small Mean ; 
the third, the *Great Mean. Ibid. ri2 For the Tuning of 
your Violin . , the Bass or fourth string is called G sol re ut 


. . the third or great Mean, D la sol re. 1654-66 Ld. Orrery 
Parihenissa (1676) 518 The Plinth of each of them was 
beautified with Sculptures of *great Relieve. X772 Simes 
Mil. Guide (1781) 12 The heavy artillery in general keeps 
the*great road. 1659 H..VEsrnKiiGEAliianceof Dkn»e 
Offices V. 151 It [Holy Week] became to be stiled also The 
great Week, 1813 Brady Clavis Calend. 1. 266 The week 
was called the ‘^Great Week’, in token of the inestimable 
blessings bestowed upon mankind, through the merits and 
sufferings of our Saviour, 

21 . Prefixed to certain terms denoting kinship 
(viz. uncle, aunt, nephew, niece, and the compounds 
of grand-), to form designations for persons one 
degree further removed in ascending or descending 
relationship. The prefix may be repealed any 
required number of times to express progressively 
more and more remote degrees of relationship. 
Nonce-uses of the prefix are great- cotisin, -father^ 
-sire (see below), and perh. great kinsman (Shaks. 
Rom. & ful.iv. ill 53, where however the adj. may 
have sense 12). [After (see Grand A. 12 

b), which follows the example of Latin avunculus 
magnus great-uncle, amita magna great-aunt] 

a. Great-unele, -armt, a father’s or mother’s 
uncle, aunt; great-nepliew, -niece, a son’s or 
daughter’s nephew, niece ; great-cousin {nonce- 
wd.), a first cousin once removed ; -f great father, 
sire inonce-wdsl), a grandfather. 

*656 W. D. tr. Comeniui Gate Lai. Uni. § 752. 235 Above 
these are, great-unkle and *great-aunt hy the father’s side, 
unkle and aunt by the father’s side in the third degree, 
1870 Lubbock Orig. Civiliz. iv. (1875) 188 When great 
uncles and aunts are termed grandfathers and grandmothers. 
1742 Collectanea (O.H-S.) IL 387 He. .had a '^great-cousin 
master of an estate. Ibid. gZZ. 1484 Caxton AEsop v. i, 
(1889) 128 And the mule ansuerd, my *grete fader was a 
hors. X581 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 176 Chore (which was 
the *great Nephew of the Patriarke Leui). 1689 Wood 
Life 20 Dec., The said Mathew Slade also was great 
nephew, as 'tis said, of Mathew Slade who wrote against 
Vorstiu.s. 1884 Harper's Mag. Feb. 481/2 The ^great-niece 
of Mrs. Barbauld. 1704 N. N. tr. BoccalinTs Pol. Touche 
stone 95 in Adv. fr. Parnassus in, He proy’d himself 
a Grand Child worthy his *gTeat Syre by his Mother’s 
side, *438 Rolls of Parlt. V. 438 HLs Uncle Hum frey 
Due of Gloucestre, his *grete Uncle H. Cardinal of 
England, a 1547 Will Hen. VIII in Pote Hist. Windsor 
Cas. (1749) 51 'Ihe tombes and aultars cf King Henry VI, 
and also of King Edward IV, our great Uncle and graunt- 
father. a 1850 Rossetti Dante ^ Giro. i. (1874) 241 Geri, 
son of Bello Alighieri, and Dante’s great-uncle, X896 Daily 
News 23 Apr. 5/4 The Prince de Joinville, at once great- 
uncle and grandfather of the bride. 

b. With compounds oi grand: Great-grand- 
father, -grandmother, a grandfather’s or grand- 
mother’s father, mother (also iransf. a remote male 
or female ancestor) ; great- grandmamma, -grand'^ 
parent, -grafiduncle ; great-grandchild, a grand- 
child’s child ; great-grandson, -g^randdaughter, 
a grandson’s or granddaughter’s son, daughter ; so 
gi'eai-grandniece. Also f great-gran dame, a great 
grandmother, f great-grandsixe, a great-grand- 
father. 

1538 Elyot Diet., Proauia, my ’’^great grandame. 1665 
Needham Medela Medic. 33 Diseases of the B'emale Sex 
grown more severe than they were in the days of their 
great Grandames. 1753 Scots Mag. Mar, 158/1 He has 
left 113 children, grandchildren, and *ereat-grandchildren, 
1827 Jarman PowelTs Devises (ed. 3) IL 301 In Hussey v. 
Berkeley, Lord Northington expressed an opinion that 
the /word grandchildren would, without further expla- 
nation, comprehend great grandchildren. 1753 Scots Mag. 
Oct. 525/2 Miss Cromwel, *gjeat-granddaughter of Oliver 
(liromwel. 1882 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. IL 29 A 
great-granddaughter of Henry VII, Lady J ane Grey. 1513 
Bradshaw St. Werbnrghei. 367 Ermenrycus, kynge of Kent 
. . Vnto whom Engystus was ^great-graundfather. 1555 
Harpsfiei.d in Bonner's Homilies 7 Cure great graunde- 
father Adam. 1599 Shaks. //m. V, 1. ii. 146 You .^hall reade 
that my great Grandfather Neuer went with his forces into 
France, *624 Donne Serm. exxx. Wks. 1839 V. 336 Here 
are risen grandfather and great-grandfather sins quickly, 
a firoward generation, 1834 Gen. P. Thompson Xjrerc, (1842) 
III. 40 The Flemings are the great-grandfathens of us 
English. 1869 Mrs. Stowe Oldt emu Folks xix. (3870) igS 
Suppo.sing I were a minister, as my father, and grand 
father and great-grandfather were before me. 1826 Miss 
Mitford Village Ser. ii. 133 A doting, scolding *great- 
grandmama. 1530 Palsgr. 227/2'^ Great graunde mother, 
aielle. *397 J. Payne Royal Exek. 41 Our great grand 
mother Eve. 1712 Addison Sped. 295 T 2 The Doctrine 
of Pin-money is of a very late Date, unknown to our 
Great Grandmothers. 1804 Eugenia dk Acton Tale with- 
out a Title I. 45 Trustee to her *great-grand-niece. 1883 
Comk. Mag. June 718 Our "^^great grandparents appear 
to have been exces.sively enamoured of ma.squerade.s. 1577 
tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 145 Y • *great grandsire. *599 
Shaks. Hen. V, 1. ii. 103 Goe . . to your great Grandsires 
Tom be, From whom you clayme. 1636 G. Sandys Paraphr, 
Ps. xliv. I Wee have heard our Fathers tell The Wonders.. 
To them by their great Grandsires told. 1814 Cary Dante, 
Par. XV. 90 My Son And thy great-grandsire. *716 Addison 
Freeholder No. 9 (1751) 49 No Body ever doubted that King 
George is *Great Grand.son to King James the first. ^ x8o8 
Scott Mem. Early Life in Lockhart Life (1839) 1* 5 William 
Scott of Raeburn, my *great-grand-uncle. 

c. With repetition of 

1651 tr. Wot tends Panegyr, K. Chas. in Relief. 13S Your 
Great Great- Grand-father Henry the Seventh. *747 Gentl. 
Mag. 199 At bis death he was grandfather to 56, great 
grandfather to 19, great great grandfather to 11, and great 
great great grandfather to 4. 18x9 Byron yuan i. Ivi, Her 
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''great 'great mammal'" 2823 Lockwart JTf’g, Bdltm 

11.11. (1842)1:05 That old body that says she is Shi^espeare’s 
' great "great - great - great - great - great-grand -niece - in-iaw. 
1825-7 iioNE Every<itiy Bk. ,il. 859 The infant's godfatliers 
..'were... his great-great-great -great nncle,; and. liis great- 
great-great uncles. His godmothers . were , . his great-great- 
great-great aunt; his great-great-grandraother ; and ..his 

great-grandmother. 28S7 Freemant N'orm. Cmq. ixZ-jS) L 
App. 723 Can we conceive a man marrying the great-great 
niece of his own brother-in-law? 2870 Ramsay Retnin. 
i. {ed. 18) 4 My distinguished great-great-great-unde. Bishop 
Burnett. 28^ liiusir. Loud. News ao Dec, 60a A The 
great-great-great-grandimclc of the present Lord Walsing- 
hain. 2896 IVestm. Gaz. 3 Oct, 7)^ A great-great-gi'and- 
daughter of the author of the ’ School for Scandal h 
’ 22. a. InparfisyntheticacljectiTe&, as^m/-a 7 Wdti/, 
-bomd, -eared, -gratmd, /-keaded, -Itmtd, 4ipped, 
-minded {m gre^-mi^edmss), -named, -tmed, 
'f' reasoned, -sized, -souled, -spirzied, -wiited, etc. ; 
^reat-ballied, having a big belly ; pregnant ; fig. 

* big ’ with events, etc, ; great-eyed, lit. having 
large or prominent eyes, as some animals ; fig. far- 
seeing, taking a large view ; f great-Mnd, of great 
or noble birth ; gr3at-znotithed,y%’. lond-voiced ; 
boastful, bragging; f great -stoamelied, high- 
spirited (see SroifACH) ; f great- wombed, having 
a large abdomen, f fo. as complement to a pass, 
pplc., z.% greal-grmun, -made. 

1798 SouTtiEY CV<?w' Rxtads viii, I wish It were a '’^great- 
arm’d cliair ! 2572 B. Gooce Ileri’shach's Hush. ill. (1577) 
214 b, Ilm Mares . . to haue ktr^e bod yes . .■’^greate bellyed, 
with large and square brest aitd buttockes. 2585 T. B. La 
Primaud. Fr. Acad. i. 520 Plato . . requireth that great 
hcilkd women should give themselves to walking. 1647 
J. Tkaw Comm. Mali. vi. 34 I’hou knowest not what this 
great-bellied day may bring fortti. 2665 Nkedham Medela 
Medic. 343 Great-bellied Women. 1591 Pkrcivai.l Sp. Did., 
Ossudo, *great Imned. 1634 Bkereton Trav.ixB^) 51 A man 
. . not great-boned nor large-sized. 1797-2804 Bewick D/rds 
1 . 64 The eagle-owl or * Great eared owl. 1627 MiNSHi.c Poc. 
HhF Lai.,OJudo, Mn^>culus, "great-eyed. 1847 Emerson 
Repr. Men. Plato Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 306'rhe great -eyed Plato 
proportiontd the lights and shades after the genius of 
our life. i6zx Bukton Anai. Mel. 1. ii. n. i. {16521 66 
lia/t, and Red Deer, .a .strong and *great grained meat, 
c 2450 .llerlifi 1 17 He heUle a sliorie *grcie gwwen spere, 
sharp groundea. 2593 Sn.vKS. 3 lien. FI, iv*. viii. 63 Away . 
And take the great-growne Traytor vnawnres. c 1394 /*. PI, 
CfedeB4. Grey ^grete-hedede queues, 2885 Swain.som Prort. 
Names Birds 160 Pochard . . Also called . . Great-headed 
wigeon. c 2450 St. Cutkberi (Surtees) 7502 A '‘grete kyud 
{L. natu nobUisI man and a wyse. 285^8 Rep. US. Cammis- 
shuer Agric. 1:1869; I'he *greai-h;avt*d magnolia (Mag- 
nolta macrophylla) is a superb tree of tropical appearance. 
xS9t PKttfiVAU. Sp. Did.. Bemdo, *great-lipped. 2645 
■l,|uARL«s Sol. Recant, y. 13 O'ft have’! seen encrea.si!ig 
riches grow I'o be their ^great-made Owners overthrow. 
1S76 Geo. Euot Dan. Der. Ixil. IV. 233 Always p*>or. .but 
..*great-minded. 0:1586 Siomey Awaxlia 1. US9<>) 70b, 
For in her euesy thing was goodly and stately ; yet so, that 
it might seeme that *great.mindedneswas but the aiuscient- 
hearer to humblotjcss;. a 183a Dcont&L nS^p I L 62 

Magnanimity is a word which, for popular use, might be 
cunvcniently translated into great-niuKUdnass. 2600 Ahp. 
Abhot Bxp. yoHok 225 *Great-mouthed Glonosoeii. 1607 
TorsBLL Four-f. Beasts (1658; ia6 This village dog ought to 
be. .great mouthed, or barking higly, 13S7-8T. bbsK I'est. 
Love t. viii. tSkeati 1 . txa How many ^greats named, and 
Bwnygreate in worthine.sse losed. 2653 ‘Sanoers Physiogm 
238 Ffe is *'*great-a««l. 2529 More DyaL 14 b A *’G«te 
reasoned men and phyioso-pUers haue dowted thcrof. 1606 
SuAKS. Tr. Cr. tn. iii. 147 A *great .s.i2;*d monster of in- 

f ratitudes. Ibid. v. x. 26 Thou great siz’d coward. 1848 
locKCEY Iliad 248 The *great-souled son of Otleus. 2628 
Foko Lemer's Met i. i, My "“grrat-spirited Sister, 2607 
lopSELt. Fmr-f, Beasts (1658) 240 More liberty: where- 
withal a generous and *^great stomached Beast is much 
delighted. 25x9 tnierl. F'our Elem. (Percy Soc.) 5 .4 ^great 
wytted man may .sone Iwi enrychyd, That laboryth and 
studyeth for ryebes ouly. 2*97 R. Gi,ouc i RtdLs) 7731 Sui e 
hikke mou he was & of grete strtmg >e *Gret wombede 
balledc. 24.. Foe. hi Wr.-Wiilcker 567/18 Ba/er, gret- 
wombed. 

B, mh. ' 

X In a great degree ; to a great extent ; greatly, 
exceedingly, highly ; much ; very. Ok, exc. dial. 

In ^great cheap (Cheap sb, % 9) the word Is not an 
adv, 

a i3pa Cursor M. 7233 l^are es nan » gret mai greif Ak 
traitur dern and priue theif. ^2394 P. PL Credo 501 In 
bfldingeof tomltes hei trauailej> grese Tochargen her chirche- 
153s (IIoVHittOAuii Smtmna 4 Now Joachim . , was a 
greaie rich man, 2556 Cltrom. Cr, Friars (Camdenl 6 
I’hys yere was a grete dere yertu 2593 Shaks. t Hen. 1% 
IV. i. 379 Say that he thriue, as "ds great like be will Ietc,l 
2609 Rowlanib Dr, Jferris-imM^ Horses that labour great. 
Are cpt in ditches for the Dogges to eate. 2736 , Pe«',;e 
Keuiicisms (E. D. S . •, Gnat, very^; as ‘great much *, very 
much. 2855 Robinson Whtiiy Gloss.^ Great likly, very 
likxik. ‘Ay, ay, great likly, great likly', 
t2. Grossly, coarsely. iCf. A. lA Ok. 
et^/pmttydm 1789 Pole, he «iyd, hourdwt grele. 
f 3 . la a grwt, etiiiaeat, otilistiiigaished faalaoa ; 
imiKisingly. Ok. 

H^^^Fryeh Aoc. M. India P, 279 To pay their Respotts 
to their Gownor in Chief, who rewives tlicm very great. 
^8 M. LiSTKf; Paris X05 He lives gre«t, aiiwl 
'WW » House which joins upou the Kliug’s library. 

1 4 , Arru^i^antly, presumptuously, promlly. Ok, 
t6^ T.^^Qockmam] yW^’r OJi&es (17^* 130 tI.s a very 
Uttlwowaiug; thing for a Maa to wilt gitmt cC hknself in 
Dttwworsfe. 

1 5 - With force ; loudly. Ok. 

. '211®, Rctot Cast. iyk/iyi4‘Ci542| sr k, Nothlnfe doth profito 
unto- neltbe of the body, hut to inforps him selfe to s^nige 
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great, for therby moch hire drawen in by fetching of hreth, 
thrusteth forth the breast and stomake. 

6 . Comb, a. In syntactic combination with a pres, 
or pa. pple. of a varb which may be qiialiiiea by 
gzrat Qv great If, as greaLbegoilezif t -h>rn, -cotm- 
seUmg, -domg (implied in adv. '^grei doendely), 
-triumphing, "b. With an adj. (hyphened), as 
great-iinportazid, i, e. highly important. 

2382 Wyclif Jsa, xii. $ Syngeth to the Lord, for gret 
doendely he dide. c 1430 Syr Gene?’. (Roxb.) i iSS He was 
grete borne. 2623 J* Stephens .S'atyr. Ess. 66 1 here is 
nothing more allied to faction then for a great-begotten to 
prevaile in govemement before his time. 2627 Drayton 
Aginconri, etc. 39 Some great-borne Frenchman. 1711 L'in- 
gall MSS. in mtk Rep. Hist. PfSS. Comon. App. v. 237 His 
great-triumphing army. Ibiti. 138 Athlone, .being liie great- 
nnportant pass into the pro vince c.f Connaught. 2848 Buck- 
ley I Had 28 Great-coumelUng Jove. 

C. as qnasi-r^. and sb. 

I. The adj. used absol 

1. a. As plural*. Great persons; freq. in the 
collocation great and small. Now usually the 
gz'eat : those who are great, eminent, or dis- 
tinguished by rank, wealth, position, or the like. 

2399 r^ANCL. Rick. Reddes m. 250 By gouernaunce of grete 
and of gO!Kl age. a 24*0 Hocclpive De Reg. Prim. 283a By 
pe grete, poerfolk ben greuyd. /i 5 zir/. 5049 Men say two grete 
may rmt in o sak. <:x44o lpo?nydon 96 All spake of hym, bothe 
grete & smalle, 2652 Hobbes Lemath, n. xxx. 180 So as the 
great, may have no greater hope of impunity. 2654 W iiitlock 
Zooto?umKy} (/uacking Mouratelmnksare admitted in the Bed- 
charnheni of great and .small. 2757 G kav Progr. Poesy (end), 
pKmeath the Good how far— but for above the Great.^ 2782 
GniBON Dccl. Sf F. xxxl. III. 21. 8 The house.s and .society of 
tile great. 2785 Burns Holy iVillie's Prayer rxx, [He] ha.s 
sae monie takin arts, Wi’ grit an' sma'. 2834 J. H. New- 
wan Par. Ser??t. 1 18371 1 . n. 19 ' upported by the great and 
the many. 2849 MACAm^AY ///sY. E?ig. n. I. %6x The 
masques whidi were exhibited at the mansions of tlie 
grcJit. 

b. (With the.) That which is great; great things, 
a.spects, qualities, etc. collectively ; f also, great 
quantity, large amount (ok.). 

2SS7 North tr, Gueuaras Dlall Pr. 207 a Haue no 
respecte to y Htel which we do offer; but to y great, 
which (if we were aHc) we would glue. 2787 Canning in 
Plkrocos?n No, 30 F7 Uniting the great and sublime of 
epic grandeur with the little and the low of common life, 
1791 Cowt*ER Ya-rdley Onk 87 Comparing still The great 
and little of thy lot. 28097-20 Coi.KRn>GB Friend vi. uBS?) 
25 To exclude the great is to magnify the little. 2847 
Emerson Repr, Me?i, Uses Gt. Mesi Wks, (Bohn) 1 , 

The search after the i;ieat is the dream of youth. 2864 
Lucy Aikjn Mem. 157 I'be same nrisapprehetision every- 
where of the graud for the grettt. 

to. A great : something great Ok. 

2303 R. liBUNNE Handi, Synne 23^ Many smale makeb 
a grete. 2592 W vri.ky A r?norie, Ld. Ckandos 83 No earthly 
great, but wasted is with time. 

*|*2. A grmt ' see Agheat adv.)^ at the great. 
By the piece ; wholesale. Ok. 

25x3 FiTZfiERn. Hush. § 134 lo sell the toppes as they lye 
a greatte. 2646 J. Grkgory Notes Obs. Pref. (1650) 16 
1 he way to doe this .. will not be to doe the work a great, 
atid undertake the wiiole or any considerable part of the 
Booke by one man. lyasy Boyer Fr. Did. II. s.v., To take 
Work at the great, or a-great, F.nt?rpreniirc tot Ouvrage. 

3. By the great, f W great, 
a* Of work done : At a fixed price for the whole 
amount ; by task ; by the piece. Now dial. 

25*3 31S. Act. St ymn*s Hosp., Cattferb,, Paied to a 
carpeutw by gmte for meudyng of Myster Cdlettts hmim. 
2573 1 'u.sSER H/ob. Ivii. {1878) 129 To htt out thy luirue.At, 
by ijrrat »xr l>v day, let this oy experience leade thee a way- 
By great will deceiiie thee, wnth Hngring It out, by day will 
dispatch, and put all out of dout. 2581 Lamuarok FJrtm. 
IV. iv. *15331 47* If any ArdScer or Lalxuirer . . taking any 
worke by the great. 1635 Sir R. Vkrney in Lady Vemey 
Ma?t. K Fa??/. tSg *) I. i»8 If yoi\ fiend him fidle about his 
woarke, agree with him by the great. 2667 Primatt City 
4- C. Builifr 55 Many workmen had rather agree by the 
f Jreat, and fina all materials, than for workman-ship only. 
275* Aowsun Sped. No. 505 r.7, 1 . . interpret by the great for 
any (Jetulcw'tuuan who is turned of Sixty, after the rate of 
half a Crown ^i^crweek. <2 2^54 H<v*tTH Lntes (1826) III. 
®94 To. -keep hirelings in garrets, at hard meat, to write and 
cormet by the great, 27^ Foots Mayor 0/ G. 1. Wks, 
1799 'L 163, 1 have coutracted to physic the parish-poor by 
the grmt, 2852 yr»L R, Agtie, Soe. XJL ti. w [In Lia- 
eolnshirej iii harvest, .the cutting N done * by the grate ^ . , 
Hay- mo wing, corn-cutting, 8tc., are commonly executed by 
the ‘‘grate', 286* Mrs. G»cvrE Collect. Papers x^SlBuck- 
inghauishirel Piece-work or * hi* ' the gmte *. 

t b. Of Imviug ai 5 d. selling ; la large quantities, 
in gross, wholesale. Ok. 

2^ Nashr /) Pemksse (^alcs. Soc ) 48 A merchant . . that 
sells couMUodities of good cbeere by tl«r great. 26*3 Cock- 
RMAM, Staple, aoy Towne ai^poiuted for Merchants . , to 
Carrie their . . comiWKlities vmto, for tlie hattw wale of thejfi 
to other Merchants by the ^resxt. *634 Pkacham Crmt. 
Exttt, i» X. 38 A frieud of misw was notably cozened m a 
bargaiue limber Im:© bmaght by the great, i» a mistie 
moruitig. «*%> Day Pmd. Mres iiM%) 73 You.. Bought 
wax awi hooey up by th* fieiM, 

t e. immsfi wd fig, la laige qaratities m mm- 
tiers ; ia the tm<$ : * by wholesale \ Ok. 

2^79-80 M»th Piuia?clk{tk^^ pa*; Not .. to catty away 
tWlr dead bodws by groa; aux^ether. but every city one 
after another. *607 Mioolktoss Mkkmlm. Term iv. ii, 
po they not thrive when tfcey utter tiwt, and make it away 
by the |»at. a 26»s Nke Faiour -i, i, Basilua- 

dow by die gwat, 2670 xst Part Cong. Crmada 

It, i, ’Wks, s5S3 lY. go 0 «sath did at length so many slain 


forget, And lost the tale, and took them by the great.' 2755 
CuwmLlist. £?ig. iV. 237 'I'hey are apt to swaliovr every 
thing by the great which they see in print. i 

1 4. In graat. [Cf. b . en grand, ezt gyvs, G, im 
gzvszdt, Du. in P groot.'l Ok. 

a. In the mass, m the bulk ; in or for the whole 
amount, piece, etc.; in the gross, wholesale; by 
the piece ; « by tho great (see 3 ), (Also occas. w 
the great, in greats.) 

£*1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode l. Hv. (1869I 32 Tlunketh not 
..I'at it .sufficeth to biholde and thinke }>e simies in gret. 
2472 OsBEiiN in Pasiou J.eit. No. 710 III. 71 Selle non in 
gret, but make fagottes and asitell. 1480 Wordr. Acc. 
Edw, IF {iSy>) 126 For binding and dressing of thre smalle 
bookes . . price in grete vj.v. viip/. i486 Naval A cc. Hen. Flf 
(1896) 17 By couenaunte with him made in great. 2486 
Notzi?igka?n Rec. HI. 246 For dykyng .. to a man hired in 
grete xxf/. c 1530 'I’iNo.iLK Matt, v-vii. 52 b, 'J’he pnblycans 
bought in g:eate y« emperours tribute. 1577-87 Hoeinshed 
Chron. III. 833/2 The labourers would in no wise labour 
by the dale, but all by ta-ke < 4 : in great. 1598 Extracts 
Aberd. Reg, (t848}_^ II. 168 'rhat^na inhabitant g.idder 
the .same Ivictuaill in gryt, and keip the same to ane'darth. 
1632 in Bu?gk Laws Du?idee (1872) 5 July, For selling of 
salt in greats. 2659 VI \\.\s,vn\>x\ Scales Comm,, Archit.’^ 
When bricks are dearc, and lime is c;h>‘ap, the workman by 
the Great will use rtsoic morter. x670"98 La-ssels Coy. Italy 
I, 103 Bcfiire I come to the particulars of wiiat I saw in 
Florence, I will consider it in great, and then come to the 
retail of it. 1790 BrNCHAM (1838-43 1 X. ^233 Accius- 
tumed to view things in the great, this viitue, if'it be one, 
Costs me no k-ss, i.yt,rliaps, than most people. 2793 Burkk 
Co?r. (1844) IV. 16 For w.-mt of ever cieaUr.g in the great, 
they do not ktiow, that, though multitudes may be deluded, 
they never can be bribed. 

b. All in go eat : ‘ all told \ in all. 

*533 M<vre A?ts 7 v. i"orso?!ed Bk, Wks. 1038/2 In that part 
ako the niun bringtuli in two places all in gieut, whydi he 
hathe pyked out. among al iny buokes. 

C. In Inrce letters. 

a 2641 Si.’CKi.i.s’G.Sb'.j'A'hw.s'i’/'/WA xxvin. in Fraym. Aurea 
(1646} 11 Not a man in the place But had uisconient writ in 
great [ed. 2648 at large] in rns face. 

d. On a large scale : usu.aliy said by comparison 
with somethin^T smaller but of the same propoitions. 
(Also occas. izt the greed . ) 

2652 H. Ox;an fr. .Scudery's Ibrahim ii. iii. 49 Having 
demanded of this pretended Painter, vtcseiher lie could work 
in great, as well as in little. 2672 iJRyuEiN Marr.d la Phde 
Ded. 2 Being that iti little, wh.ch your lordsliip is in great. 
e 2705 Soul 0/ U 'ot’id in Somers I rods II. 234 The World 
itiRslf is, after a Sort, an Animal in great. 27^ J. Watt ia 
G Rm. 0858) CIV, 4 13 The 1 ecesstiry exi^erience in great 
WAS wanting. 2795 Beniham iVks. <2338-43; X. 307 The 
puke, .gave him orders for making some 1 baggage- wagoissl 
in the great [from u simiii modeij. 

t 6 . Of great, lit the bulk ; iu its entirety. Ohs. 

x^z [see Agrkat adr.]. 

, b. aiirih. : great work dial., work done by the 
piece, * piece-work (See 5 a, 4 a.) 

5t85s Cycl. Agric. led. Mortou' II. 723 fJ?v/ (Beds., Wore.), 
grei-work, or grent-wmk, is piece work. 1889 A. T. Bask 
Eyes Tluu?/es 248 'Lhey can earn i8jf. a week, doing piece- 
w, ork, or, in markei-gankn purlattce, ‘ great-work 

II, As sb. 

1 7. A grejit,eminent , or distinguished person. Obs. 

cx/gya Desir. Troy Serdill .. Slogh a grete of ke 
grekes. //v^. 21735 While this was h» gederyng the 
grettes among. to3t5 Hakewtle ApoL 538 So have wee had 
three Greats, not in imwie only but in deed, such as were 
Constantine the great , . and Charles the great, a 1649 
DEt-'MM. or Havmh. Poems Wks. (1722) 40/a Till thou the 
greatest be among the greats, 

t 8 . T’he critel part ; the main point ; the sura 
and substance; the general drift or gist (of a 
story). Ok, 

c 2369 Cm AUCE t Deike Biamteke 1849 (Falrf. MSA, I kan 
not now wel coimterlete Hyr wijrdys, but this wti'i the grete 
Of hir aiHtvere. c" 1374 — 'Troylus v, 1036 He refte here of 
he grete of al here peyne. c 1382 —■ Pmi. P'o/des 35 Of his 
cmnmvc I wolc jow seyu the greeie. e *385 ■— L. G. W. 
Ibol. 574 'rUat ih<ni rchcMceof.'d Itir lyfethe grete. 2430-40 
Lvix;. Backas ix. xxxiv, <1554) 214 Of your coroplaynt say 
to im the grete. c 245^ 3 krim 325 The grete ol this mater 
longeth vn-t£j hym, 

t 0. a. Thickness, b. Greatness, magnitude. 
Ok. rare. 

If 9 S 0 Episi. Alex, in Anglia. IV. 147 Umtemetlicre gryto 
and mkvmjh-^a, L. pimems gms.uiMdme,] s 2 »o Cursor M* 
8^44 (Gdtt.) was |»e staum for to strenihe, And knaw 
be wax of gret mid lenthtf. x6z§ Chatman yuvenal v. 213 
Before jiirn see .t hu' 4 e Goose-iiuer .set ; A Capon cramb'd, 
eueu with that Goo.'^e for great IL. anserlims parnitilis^ 
10. Greats {Oxford l/mv. eoiloq.). Tlie final 
examination for the degree of B.A. ; now applied 
esp.to the examination for Honours in Litew Hu- 
maniores. The earlier name was Gbjkat co. (Cf, 
smmiis.) 

x%3 ‘C .Bboib^'' I'^erdmt a, xi, The little gen tk- 

iBfto was goinf in for his Degree, aims Great-go, aHas 
Greats. x®x Hutiiws 7 '&m IHmmi at Ox/. I. x. 163 In 
our sewnd term we. .Iwgiu to feel om selves at home, while 
btAli ■* smtlk ' and ‘ greats * are safficksitly distant to be alto- 
gtsther igtt04«d if wt are that way tnclined. 1W4 G. Alukh 
Strange .\tmies 175 Since I have bt^un reading i^hilo.tophy 
for any Oteaw. IFesda. Gm. la June 2/3 There are 

..««re entries f» Modern History than lor Clasrical 
.Gneats.. 

Ok. Forms; i f rtoiaa, 3 ,gT 6 afceii, 
( pa. ppli. igrotp 3 “$ gi-etejlS gipoat. lOE.g^Mim 
(«»OHCD grkiMi mc^^Ger. ditl gmssm)^ L grdal 
GmsMp n.] 


GEEAT-COAT, 


GB3SATEOT, 


1 . iftir. To become great, thick, or large ; to 
increase ; occas^ with reference to pregnancy, 

K. iELFREO Gregory's Fmt xi. 68 Hwffit on fa 
siweni?5aan eajjum beoS da aeplas hate, ac ^a brawas 
greatiah \HMion MS. greatigaSt ; L. grosmam{\. a lasg 
A ncr. iff. 128 Swin ipund ine sti uorte uetten, & forte greaten 
asein )je cut of jser eax, 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1556 His 
, [Nero's] wombe bigan to greti. a 1300 CtirsorM. 4700 Sua 
bigan cierth to grete. 13 . . K. A ffs. 452 The lady greted 
with yonge bon. a 1330 Syr Degarre 1 55 Here wombe greted 
more and more, c 1420 PaUad, an Hnsh. vii. 20 That the 
corn may grete (L. grandescere\ , . They sayn, is good to lete 
(hit) ly vnboniide. Ibid, 23 Yf hit fwheatj be ripe, is forto 
se if al the lond attonys rody grete [L . si seq^ialiter spiatrum 
^opuius maturatio ruborg Jicwescat\. 

Z. trans. To make great ; to increase ; to magnify, 
aggrandize. 

a 1225 Julima 11 An godd hat is igret wi^S euches cunnes 
gode. c i4®o Fallad. on Husb. 11. 241 The plauntis higge a 
depper delf desireth And larger space, as wynd may hem to 
shake: That gretitli hem [L. ui..a ventis frequentibus 
agitata grandescafi. 1605 Sylvester Du Barias 11. iii. 
HI, Laxv 649 This false Politick, Piotting to ( 5 reat himself, 
our deaths doth seek. 

Great-axint: see Great? tz. 21a. 

' Great-eoat, greatcoat (gif'-tk^^j-t). 

The Diets mark tlie stress as or 

in England the stress seems to be usually on the last 
syllable, less frequently equal. 

A large heav’y overcoat ; a top-coat. 

1661-85 Househ, Ord. 362 None shall presume to come 
into Our Privy Chamber . . in cloaltes, or great coates, or in 
bootes. Post Boy No. 2070 Plorsemens Great-Coats 

made of a good West-Country Drab Cloth. 1768-74 Tucker 
lA. Nat. (1834) 4^1 The hood of a great-coat. i8a6 Scott 
ytoiL 16 Dec., Came home through a cold easterly rain 
without a greatcoat. 1881 Besant & Rice CAapi. 0/ Fleet 

I, 203 Heavy greatcoats with triple capes. 

Pience ©reatcoa't v. tram.y to dress in a great- 
coat ; Greatcoa'tless without a great-coat 

188a Daily Neim 10 Apr. The prudent man .still great- 
coats himself. 1887 Ibid. 27 Dec. 5/1 He fled, great-coat less, 
into the snow. 1891 Pall Mall G. i Apr. 6 /1 ‘ \Ve are sitting 
out of doors, greatcoatless and hatie.s.s’, writes a corre- 
spondent from Lago hlaggiore on Easier Sunday, 

Great-coated, [f.prec.sb. + Dressed 
in or wearing a great-coat. 

1750 Jknyns Mod. fine Lady 74 Great-coated tenants her 
arrival greet. X79S Jane Austen Northang. Abb. (18331 II. 
xi. 175 Flenry came, booted and great-coated, into the room. 
1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. i. 277 How often have I 
.seen him on a cold winter morning, with a face all frost and 
business, great-coated up to the eyes, 3884 Punch 22 Nov. 
249/2 Listening to a great-coated military band iu late 
October at 9 p.m, 

Great-cousiB : see Great tr. 21 a. 

Greate full, obs. form of (Jrateful. 

Great eB (gr^^'t’n.), v. Now arch. [f. Great a , : 
see -Eisr 15 .] 

■f 1 - intn To become pregnant; *= Gbeatz/. i. Ohs. 
a 137s Joseph Arim. 88 Sone after J>at gretnede ]?at greipli 
Mayde. 

2 . irans. To render great or greater in size or 
amonnt ; to increase, augment, enlarge, magnify. 

3626 R. Harris Mezekiah's Recov. s This must greaten 
our thankes. 1633 Bp, lciKU.Dccas. Medit. {1851) 64 It is 
the nature of that element, to greaten appearing quantities. 
3641 J, Jackson 7 'rue Emng. 7 \ iit. 201 It will easily so 
appeare, without any flow of words to greaten it. a 1658 
Cromwell in zud Narr. late Pari in Marl Misc. (1745) 
III. 467 That some should so enrich and greaten them- 
selves m the Ruin of othens. 1667 Pepys Diary 14 June, 
Every thing concurred to greaten the Are. 1682 Bunyan 
Holy War 18 To promote thee to honour, and to greaten 
thy liberty, 1724 R. Welton Subs/. Chr. Faith 89 As 
men proceed in wickedness, as they greaten and aggrac 
vate their sins. 1850 Mils. Brow'ning Poems L 237 The 
whole strain being multiplied And greatened. 1877 Fur- 
NivALL Introd, to Leopold Shaks. 83 This fault he .^harecl, 
but he wilfully greatend it. 1889 Loweix in Atlantic 
Monthly LXl v. 148 Greatened by the watery lens. 

3 . To render eminent, prominent, distinguished, 
or important ; to increase the rank or power of ; to 
exalt, aggrandize. Also rejl. and absol. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World v. i. § 4. 552 The Athenians, 
who hoped to have greatued themselves in Sicily, by the 
division and civil war, were disappointed of their expecta- 
tions. 1650 Fuller Pisgah it. vi. 351 Cana -.greatened with 
Christs first miracle. i662_Pp:tty Taxes 28 .So much doth the 
means of facilitating carriage greaten a city. 1707 Norris 
Treat, llumiliiy iv. 146 Weary in seeking ways to greaten 
and advance themselves. 

b. To exalt mentally or spiritually ; chiefly in 
good sense, to elevate or ennoble (the mind). 

1647 Anglia Rediv. Address (18541 9 Whose minds 

are so greatened as that you will look upon no small things. 
*659 J. Arrow'smith Chain Prit^. 275 An humble spirit 
greutned by continual converse with the great God. 169S 
M. Henry Life Philip H, ix. (1699) 133 The_ Grace of 
Christ in the Spirit, .greatens and guides the Spirit. *742 
Young Nt Th. j. 84 Virtue, or purpos’d virtue, still be Thine 
. .Thisgreatens, fllis, immortafues All. ^ 1747 Hervey Medit. 

II. 21 An uniform Air of ineffable majesty greaiens, exalts, 
ennobles the whole- 

absol a 1849 J. C. Mangan Poems (1859) 388 For valour, 
truth, and comely bloom, For all that greatens and adorns. 

4 . intr. Of material and immaterial things : To 
become great or greater ; to increa'C in size, dimen- 
sion, or extent ; to assume large proportions. 

a 1716 South Semn. (1744) 3 C. 336 Being committed agaimst 
an infinite majesty, it [sin] greatens, and rises to the height 
of an infinite demerit. 1746 Hervey Medit.^ (1818) 78 
Influenced by these considerations, thy views will greaten. 
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1839 Bailev Feshts iii. (1848) 25 That curse is ever grealen- 
ing. 1856 Mrs. Browning Astr. Leigh 1. 1065 My blue eyes 
greatening in the looking-glass. 3861 A. K. H. Boyd Recreat, 
Country Parson Ser. 1. (1862) 70 The subject greatens on 
me, but the paper dwindles. 2874 G. Dawson Dtir Shaks. 
Club 115 As we grow he [Shakespeare] grows, and as we 
greaten he greatens. 

iience Grea’tened fpl. a.^ Grea*teiiing vbL sh, 
and ppl. a. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World iv. ti. 5 9* 473 Rather to the 
greatning of others than himself. 1646^ J. Hall Poems gz 
And there ray greatned selfe disperse As wide as thought, 
1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles in. 24 The greatening and advancing 
of themselves. 1678 N. Tate Brutus of A Iba, My greaten- 
ing soul aspires to range like thee, In unknown worlds. 1856 
Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh -v. 420, I called the artist but 
a greatened man. 1861 All Year Round N. 14 To glut 
the greatening bonfire. 1884 J. Pulsford in Chr, World 
11 Sept. 688/2 As you go on your ever greatening way. 

Greater (gL?‘*t9i), a.^ adv.^ and sb. Forms: 

I gryttra, 3-4 grettur, -jx, 4-5 grattex, -tir, 
giettex,-ox, 3-6 gretex,4-6Ak.gx8tax, (5 greitex, 

6 grytux, gritex, gxeitax, gieittax, 6-9 gxitter), 
6- greatex. [OE.g'iyllra {J-giietra^ Anglian 
Ira) :-OTeut. *grauiizon-, comparative of 
Gbeat <0!. ; but it is doubtlul whether any of the 
later forms descend directly from this, most if not 
all being, like the now current form, refashioned 
on the positive. See -ER 
A. adj. 

I . The comparative of Great in various senses. 

(£•950 Epist.Alex. in Anglia IV, 151 Waeron hie [serpents] 

swa greate swa columnan jte eac sume. .gryttran, ^*1225 
Ancr. ff . 420 Euer me is leouere so se don gretture werke.s. 
N e makie none purses . .ne blodbendes of seolke,auh schepieS 
. chirche cloSes, and poure monne cloSes, a 1300 Cui sor M. 
11078 O wijf. .was neuer born nan A gretter barn )>an sant 
iohan. c 1386 Chaucer Frol. 197 He hadde of gold ywroght 
a curious pyn : A loue knotte in the gretter ende ther was. 
c 3400 Destr, Troy 3874 Was neuer kyng, .his knightes more 
louet, Ne gretter of giftes to his goode men. C1460 For- 
•X'S&cM'E. Abs. Lim. Mon. vi. (3885) 322 We beyre mcch 
gretter charges yerely than done the Scot tis. 3549 Bk. Com. 
Prayer^ Athan. Creed, And in this trinitie none is afore nor 
j after other : none is greater nor lesse then other. 1588 
1 A, King tr. Canisius' Catech. 75 We culd neuer wishe ane 
gryter benefit nor yat Christ lesusour lord, .sukl sa giv him 
self haill for vs. a 1605 Montgomerie Sonn. xii, Can candle 
lou give fyr a griter heet? 1605 Sh.aks. Macb. 1. iii. 65 
I-esser then Macbeth, and greater. i6ix Jonson Catiline 

II. (Chormsi, Great father Mans, and greater love. 1654 J er. 
Taylor Real Pres. 193 The greater your reason is again.st 
it, the greater excellency in your obedience. 1664 Pepys 
Diary 15 July, He says that he is as great with the Chan- 
cellor,^ or greater, than ever in his life.^ 3748 Earthquake 
Peru i. 30 A h rench Toise, or Fathom, is about five Inches 
greater than the English. 1860 Tyndall Glac, i. ii. 16 The 
sound.. appears to come from greater and greater distances. 

b. The gj'eafer part, f soH, etc. : the larger of 
two parts into which any whole or quantity is 
divided ; the more considerable number or quantity 
(of) ; the majority. 

3578 Timme CMuine on Gen. 42 The greater sort do agree 
that this word [image] is distinguished from Likenass. 1585 
T. Wa.shington tr. Nickolay's V'oy. i. iv. 3 b, I’he ^eater 
part of us went a shoare to see the Ilande. 1601 Shaks. 
JuL C, IV. ii. 29 The greater part, the Horse in generall 
Are come with Cassiu-s. 3603 — Meas, fm' M, in. ii. 145 
The greater file of tlie subiect held the Duke to be wise. 
1781 C. Johnston John Juniper 11 . 249 I’he characters in 
tragedy are, for much the greater part, out of common life, 
1829 Lanuor Wks. {1846) 11 , 210/1 The greater number of 
men. .are disposed, on most occasions, rathei- to virtue than 
to vice. iSSi M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 1 . 45 The greata: 
part of the area was covared with the loft y warehouses, 

1 2 . Older, elder. [A Latinism.] Obs. 

C1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 383 He jjat is gratter of 30W, 
loke jjat he be made a.s ^ongar in sympllnes. is« Cover- 
dale I Sam. xvii. 28 And Eliab his greater brother herde 
him talke with the mt-n. 

1 3 . Pregnant. Obs. rare. 

C137S Sc. Leg. Saints, Theodera 550 Syne eftyre of t3nntt 
in processe Plapnyt hat scho gretare wes, & h3n: fieudis sperit 
5anie Quha with hyr gat J>at barne. 

4 . In special or technical use, opposed to lesser. 
a. Astron. in names of certain constellations, as 
the Greater Dog, 4 the Greater (now Great) Bear^ 
Also greater circle = * great circle' : see Chicle. 
b. Mus. Applied to intervals now usually called 
Major, c. in names of plants, d. in names of 
animals, esp. birds, e. Anat. f. (see quot.). 

a. 1553 Recorde Cast. Knmvl. <1556) 263 The lesser 
Beare .. the greater Beare. 2638 J. Chilmead tr. Hues’ 
Tractaius de Globis ni. ii, (3889)80 Of the Circumference 
of the Earth, or of a Greater Circle. 1674 Moxon Tutor 
Astron. (ed. 3) 209 Ursa Mayor, the Greater Bear,^ 2727-51 
Chambers CycL s.v., 'ITje Equator, meridian, ecliptic, ver- 
ticals, iH:c. are great or greater circles of the sphere : and 
the parallels, tropics, &c. les.ser circles. 

b. 2597 Morley Introd. Mus. Annot., The greater half© 
note is that distance which is betwixt fa and mi. 2674 
Plavford Skill Mus. III. It A sixth beneath the Bass is a 
third above, and if it be the lesser sixth, then Is the third 
above the greater third, 2727-52 Chambers Cycl. s. v., 
Diesis, Enharmonicat Diesis is the difference between a 
greater and lesser semi-tone. x8x8 Busby Gram. Music 
317 Greater Sixth. 2887 Browning Parley ings, Chas. 
Avison iv, The key VVas. .C,.with the Greater Third, 

C. 2776^6 Withering Brit. PIojAs (ed,. 3) III. 745 
Greater Knapweed. ?86i Miss Pratt Floueer PI. IV. 75 
Greater Broom-rape., 215 Greater Bladderwort. Ibid, 
255 Greater PlantaiiL /Awi..V. 305 Greater Water Plantain, 
d. 2876 Smiles Sc. Natur. xi. (ed. 4) 2x3. A Greatett 


Shrike or Butcher Bird. S wainson Prm, AT nmes Birds 

208 Greater Black-backed Gull (Larus marinus). /bid. {ixs 
Greater loon. 

€>. , jtS72 Mivart Elem, Anat, 180 The deep concavity „ 
called the greater Ischiatic notch. 

f, 2624 Selden Titles Hon. 344 Barons with -the .rest 
vpward wee call the Greater Nobilitie, the others beneath 
them the Lesse Nobiiitie. 

^,( 5 . Greater Briiain', 

f 6. Comb., forming comparatives to the com- 
binations of Great tz, 0^5. 

1562 Turner Herbal ,11. loi Wilde lekes .. greater heded 
then they were that 1 saw about Bon. 1597 Bacon Coulers 
Good 6- Etdil V. (Axb.) 144 Men whose living Heth together 
in one Shire, are commonly counted greater landed then 
tho-se whose livings are dispersed. 

i' B. wfv, in a greater degree. Gbs. 

1496 Dives Faup. (W. de W.) i. xlii, S2/1 Greter sodayne 
deth wyste I neuer than that men had than, 

C. quasi-xA and jA The adj. used a/w/. and 
ellipt. The greater : that or those of greater size, 
importance, eminence, etc. A greater: a person or 
thing which is greater (than another). 

2388 Wycuf Isa. xxxii. 5 He that is vnwijs scbal no more 
be clepid prince, and a gileful man schal not be clepid the 
grettere [Yulg. major]. 1607 Shaks. Timon iv, iii. 6 The 
greater scornes the lesser. 2620 T. Granger Div. Logike 
i2t Negations of unequals are of the greater, or lesse, or of 
both together. 1845 M-Culloch Taxation x, 1, 1(1852) 51 
Unless a method should be found of taking a greater from a 
less, 1898 Morley in Westm. Gas. 27 June lo/i We mourn 
for one of the greater among the servants of mankind, 
fb. (One's) superior. Obs. 

2480 Caxton Chron. Eng, ccxxxii. 251 Kyng Edward Ms 
gretter and his fadre. 2627 J. Carter Plaine Expos, 85 
They come far re short, not onely of some of their corapeeres 
and greaters especially, but of many very base creatures. 
3667 Milton P. L. v. 172 Thou Sun, of this great World 
both Eye and Soule, Acknowledge him thy Greater. 1672 
— P. ff. 1. 279 He .. first Refused on me his baptism to 
confer, As much his greater, and wa.s hardly won. 

lienee f Grea'teraiess, the condition or quality 
of being greater. 

2625 Gill Sacr. Philos, i. xi. (1635) 59 The working of 
God is infinite . .for otherwisejhere should bee a greaterne.sse 
in being, and a k;.ssenesse in working, cxqos Berkeley 
Commonpl. Bk^ Wks. 1871 IV. 485 Why should we judge 
her [i. e. the horizontal moon] to be greater ? What connexioa 
betwixt the same angle, further distant, and greaterness t 
C^reatest (gr^‘‘te&t), a. (sb.) and am. Forms : 
3-5 grettest, (5 -yst, -ist, -ust), 4 gxatest, 4-5 
gxattest, -ist, gxetest, Sc. -ast, (5 gxattes, -•us), 
6~ greatest. i 3 . 3-5 greste. [f, Great a» + 
-EST ; app. not recorded in OE.] 

A. ad/. 1 . The superlative of Great in various 
senses. 

C1290 vY. Eng. Leg. I. 220/17 Nou k be se [of] Occean 
grette.s t and meat al-.so. 2340 Aj*efib. 44 Huanne me , . beggeb 
be be gratteste wyjtes, o^er be be gratteste mesures, and 
zelleb by be leste. c 2380 WYcr,iF Sel. Wks. III. 298 One of bo 
grattest synnes of alle. CX386 Chaucer Reevds T. T34 The 
gretteste clerkes ben noght the wysest men. 2398 Trevlsa 
Barth. DeP.R. xvn. it. (1495' 598 The grettest tree synkyth 
not in water though it be heuy. c 3420 Sir A madas (Weber) 
306 The grattes maysters yede hym beforne. c 1460 For- 
TESCUE Abs. br Lim. Mon, xii. (1SS5) 138 Whan any rysinge 
hath be made, .the pouerest men beroff bane be b® grettest 
causers and doers therin. 1604 E. GIrimstone] D'Acosta's 
Hist* Indies i. xx- 67 Bird.s faile in their flight, yea, those of 
the greatest wing, vpon the passage of so great a Gulpb, 
2683 A. D. Art Converse 40 The greatest swearers are com- 
monly the greatest liars. 1834 Sir H. Taylor Arievelde i. 
1. V, The world knows^ nothing of its greatest men. 1871 R, 
Ellis tr. Catullus xlix. i Greatest speaker of any bom a 
Roman, Marais Tullius. 1895 Ld. Esher in Lavo Times 
Rep. I.1XXIII. 701/2 , 1 have the greatest respect and admira- 
tion for American decisions, 

J 3 , 12x225 Ancr. ff. 66 Ower greste, & ower lodlukeste 
sunnen. c 132$ Shoreham 8 Of alle other sacramens Thes 
sevene beth the greste. c 1420 ChroTu Vilod. st. 490 In ray 
greste nede. 

“b. Greatest paH ; the largest amonnt or propor- 
tion (of) ; the majority (cf. Greater A. i b). 

2604 E. GrRiMSTONE] D’ A costa's Flist. Indies iv. xxxiii, 
300 In many partes of the Indies, and 1 thinke in the 
greatest part, small cattell do not increase and profite well. 
2644 Bp, Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 333 The greatest part of 
the Romish Doctors. 1648 Li>. Byron in Hamilton Papers 
(Camden) 166 'Ihe greatest part of Lancashire, Cheshire, and 
North Wales. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trmo. 3 The 

f reatest part of our company were reprobate persons. 2742 
OHNSON in Parlt. (3787) L 358 Both inn-holders 

and soldiers are, for the greatest part, of this rank and 
temper. 2771 T. Hull Sir W. Harrington (1797) I. 180 
It attracted his eyes greatest pai’t of the evening. 42x774 
Goldssm. Grecian Hist. 1 . X94 He died., aged threescore and 
five years, the greatest part of which he had spent in the 
intrigues and bu.stles of active employment. 

C. Greatest happiness of the gi'eaiest number (see 
Happiness 2 b). d. Greatest common measure (seq 
Measure). 

1 2 . Eldest (Cf. Greater A. 2.) Ohs, 

1535 CovERDALE 3 Safit. xviii. 17 Saul sayde vnto Dauid : 
Beholcie my greatest [Wyclif, more, A. V. elder] doughter 
Merob wyl I geue the to wyfe. 

S. absol. and ellipt. (quasi-x^.J 
c 2350 Will. Faleme x 196 He slou six of b® grettes. c 2400 
Destr. Troy 3006 The grettyst of Grise gremyt berat. <12420 
Anturs of A rik. x.xxiii, My nome is Syr Galrun . . The 
grattus [Douce MS. grettest, Thomt. MS, gretteste] of 
Galway, of greuys and of gillus. 2450-70 Golagros 4- Gaw. 
1168 Al the gretest Of gomys that grip has. c 1470 Henry 
Wallace u 133, Vij score thai led off the gretast that thai 
faud Off ayris with thaim, 2602 DmKKVt. Satire mastix 
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GBBAT GO. 


GBEATWESS. 


A 4 b, ^ ^ Leciorem . . 1 1 shall not be amisse . , first to behoHe 
this short Comedy of Errors and where the greatest enter 
to giue them in stead of a hisse, a gentle correction. 1634 
Sir T. Herbert Trav, 163 Mecha (neere which, .is buried 
their greatest Mahomet). 1784 Cowper Tash w, 168 Since 
from the least The greatest oft originate. 1853 Tennyson 
Dmth Wellington 29 Our greatest yet with least pretence, 
t B. adv. Most greatly or highly ; most. Obs. 
*553 in Strype Eccl. Mem. IL 369 Articles.. gathered., 
by the greatest learned men of the bishops. 

Great go. [See Gbeat a. and Go Univ^ 
slang. The final examination for the degree of B,A. 
(At Oxford now called (Cf. littU go^ 

x8ao Genii. Mag. XC. i, 32 At present the examination [at 
the University of Oxford] is divided into a Little-go and a 
Great*go._ 1835 C. M, Westmacott Eng. S/jy I. 137 An 
examination that would far exceed the perils of the great 
go, IdM. 141 When he enters upon life, action, or profes- 
sion, both the little go, and the great go, he will find to be 
» by go ; for he will find that he has gone by the best part 
of useful and substantial learning; or that it has gone by 
him, r84x TuACKmAV K". ojf Eren:^rd viL His little go 
and great go He creditably pass’d. 1876 ‘P. Pyper’ Mr. 
Gray <§> Neigkb. I. 74 Young Mr. Applebee had managed 
to pass his ‘great go 'at Oxford, just about the time the 
living fell vacant. 

Great-grandfatlier, etc, : see Great a. 21 b, 
Great-great- : see Great a. 2X c, 

Greath, obs. form of Gbaith. 

Great-kead (gx^^*thed). U.S. [f. Geeat a. 
+ Head : see quot. 1844 .] An American name 
for the golden-eye, Clangtda glancion. 

1844 J, P. Giraud Birds Long island 33^ EuUgula clan" 
gnla--ASxm. Golden-eye. . . By some it is called ‘Great 
Head’, from its beautiful, rich, and thickly-crested head. 
x888 G. Trumbull Game Birds xxiii. 79 Glaucimetta 
clangula amerimna. American Golden-eye . , At Seaford 
(Hempstead), h. I., Great-head. 

Gareat-hearted, a. (Stress variable.) [f. 
Great a . : see Hearted.] 
fa. High-spirited; prond. Cbs* b. Having a 
noble or generous heart or spirit ; magnanimous ; 
great-souled. 

1388 [see Grkat-witxy]. *3^ Trkvisa Barth, De P. R. 
xn. xxi. (1495) 427 The faucon is soo grete hartyd that yf he 
fayllyth of his pray in the fyrste flyghte and rees, in the 
seconds he takyth wreche on nymself. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
21C/2 Grete hertyd, and bolde, magnanhnus. Crete hertyd, 
not redy to buxumnesse, pertinax, injlexihilis. ^*450 
Kni. de la Tonr u868) 26 Alle women that ben gret herted 
and misansueringe her husbondeA 1647 Cijirenuon Hist. 
Reb. I. § 66 The earl . . was as great-hearted as he, and 
thought the very suspecting him to be an injury unpardon- 
able. 1842 Browning Cavalier Tunes, Marching Along, 
Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this .song. *848 Buckley 
JUad 102 Great-hearted, brazen-voiced Stentor. 1880 G. 
Meredith Tragic Com. (1881) 172 Alvan was great-hearted; 
he could love in his giant’s fashion. 

Hence Greatbea'rtednesB, fa. High-spirited- 
ness b. Nobility or generosity of heart, 

magnanimity. 

1813 Examiner 31 May 349 b The courage and great- 
heartedness of the people of England. 1844 Lowell Lett. 
(1894) I. 79 If they give u.s nothing else, they give us at 
least a feeling of great-heartedness and exaltation. x88o 
G. Meredith Tragic Com. (1881) 283 Wives he should 
have by fifties and hundreds if he wanted them, she thought 
in her great-heartedness. 1895 J. Smith Message of the 
Exodus xviii. 264 In His great-heartedness our Father is 
tolerant of mere human frailty- 

fGreatliede. Obs. [f. Great ds. - head. 
Cf. MHG. grhheit, G. grdszheitf MLG. grbtkeit, 
Dxi.grootheid.'] Greatness. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter Ixx, 9 Synge .i. all day |>i grete- 
hede. ibid, cxliv. 3 Of his gretehede is nane ende. c 1380 
WvcLiF AV 4 Wks. in. 22 Faile on hem dreedc andqwaking 
in he greetheed of hin aim. 

Greatisk (gr^‘'tij), a. [f. Great a. <+ -ish.] 
Somewhat great. 

x866 Carlyle Remin. (iSSi) 11 . 185, I now.. see it had 
been, as she called in ‘ a great success', and greatish of its 
kind.^ 1870 [Lady VerneyI Lettke Lisle 41 ‘You do a 
greadsh deal^ Gabriel, up and down 'said the child. 

G*eat-lme, greaiililie. Also grettlin, grit- 
line, A long line used in deep-sea fishing for cod, 
ling, etc. Also attrib., zs great-line Jish,Ji$hing 
a 1600 Aberdeen Reg. (Jam,), Gryt lyne fische, sic as king, 
turbat, keling, Sc skattt. 18^ Banjfsk. Gloss., Grettlin, a 
great-line ; the line used for catching the larger kinds of 
fish ; as cod, ling, etc. 1867 Smyth Sailed s Word-bk., 
Great-line /isking, that carried on over the deeper banks of 
the ocean .. It is more applicable to hand-fishing, as on the 
banks of Newfoundland, in depths over 60 fathoms. 1879 
Holds WORTH in Encycl. Brit.^ IX. 262/1 The cod or ‘great 
lines ’ are of the s.ime description as those used for haddock 
fishing, but have longer snoods and the hooks farther apart. 
It is unnecessary to speak of the manner in which tnese 
long-lines are worked. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 13 
One Greatline placed in a basket. 

f Greatly, Obs. [f. Great +-wr^. C£ 
MHG. grbzdck, MVfvi. grol^lzjc.'} Great 
^ c X450 Merlin 65 < 5 retly was the kynge at that feeste, and 
ioyfull and mery. 1450770 Golagros 4* Gaw. 377 Thai war 
courtes and couth thair knyghthed to kyth, Athir vthir 
wele gret in gretiy degre. 

Greatly (gr/’*tli), adv. Forms: see Great a. 
ff. Great a. + Cf. MBG.grhisyifbe, MDu. 
grotdike, hfxk. graoteUjksl\ 

1. To a great extent, in a great degree; exten- 
sively, exceedingly ; highly ; much, very, 
a. qualifying verbs and pples. 


5 greatly proud of her. 
Ditties 12 Careless and I 
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c laoo Trin, Coll. Horn. 13 He sinegeS gretliche, for 
hoik hoc hit forbet. a 1225 Ancr. R. 426 And be ancre 
legge on eiSer sum penitence more upon b® i^ke pet gret- 
luker haue6 agult. C1330 AHk. Ik Merl. 1137 So gretliche 
sche awondred was, pat hir chaunged blod & fas. 1340 
Ayenb. 47 Ne wenep na3t gratliche zene^y. c 1386 Chaucer 
Melib. T 2736 , 1 can nat seen that it mighte greetly harme 
me, though 1 toke vengeaunce. rt!X4oo-5o Alexander yys 
pou has giltid, but nojt gretiy. 1484 Caxccha jEsop in. ii,^ I 
thanke the gretely. 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. IL ccxvii. 
[ccxiii.] 671 That he had many of his men slayne, and that 
the batayle had cost hym greatly, 1590 Si'ENser F. Q. i. 
iv. 20 He. .greatly shunned manly exercise. 1596 Drayton 
Leg. iv. 660 He that first stirr’d in the Churches cause, 
Against Him greatliest that oppugned it. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 
in. i. 18 To heare Musicke, the Generali do‘s not greatly 
care. *665 Evelyn Mem, (1S27) IV. 146 Such as have lived 
long in Universities do greately affect words and Expre.s- 
sions no where in use beside. 1742 Young Nt. Tk. vin. 
785 They, first, Themselves offend, who greatly please. 
1756 P. Browne famaka 221 The bark is greatly esteemed 
among the tanners. 1849 E. E. Napier Excurs. S. Africa 
II. 287 Gigantic shrubs, greatly resembling our English yew. 
187s JOWEIT Plato (ed, 2) 1 , 55, I should greatly prefer 
a real friend to all the gold of Darius. 1S80 Geikie Phys. 
Geog. ii, § 10. 66 Evaporation is greatly helped by wind, 
b. qualifying adjs, and ad VS. Somewhat tzrf^.exc, 
with comparatives or words implying comparison. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 11634 Sco was gretU in dute. c 1350 
Will. Paierne 1292 pan was b®mperour greteli glad. 1379 
I'oMSON Calvin's Perm. Tim. 548/1 U'o the ende that euery 
man may . . be greatlyer afraide.^ 1636 Chardin Coron. 
Solyman. (i686) 16 His long Experience in Affairs rendered 
him greatly considerable. x6gt T. H{ale] A cc. New l7ivent. 
12 Lead-sheathing greatly cheaper than that of Wood. 1749 
Lady Luxborough Let. to SAenstone 28 Dec , I .. think it 
an ornament greatly in taste. *768 H. Walpole Hist. 
Doubts 70, I shall show that it is greatly probable, 1817 
A. Bonar Serm. II. xv. 318 All the naines of excellence . . 
are greatly too mean to declare the Saviour’s worth. 1824 
Landor Whs. 0846) 1 . 183/2 Here the bowisgreatly a better 
weapon than the musket. <1x856 H. Miller 'Test. Kochs 
i. ( 1 857) 66 The skate and dog fish are greatly less rare. 1873 
RusKiN/'brj^C/aiLXxx.CiSpdjil. 131 Hermotherand brother 
her. ^ 18& R. Kipling Departtn. 
lazy is he, Greatly inferior to Me. 
2 . Ou a large scale ; in large numbers ; largely. 
? Obs. 

tfrKi R. Coke Disc. Trade 51 Any business which is more 
freely managed may be greatlkr managed than if it were 
more restrained. 1792 Burkb Corr. (1844) III. 420 I'he 
funeral of dear Sir Joshua. It will be greatly attended. 

b. For a great or the most part ; mainly, cliiefiy, 
rare. 

1742 Young Ni. Th. i. xi2 They gr«atly live a life on 
earth Unkindled, unconceiv'd. 1865 Grotk Plato I. v, 378 
We now enter upon the second or dialectic period j passed 
by Plato greatly at Megara. 
f3. With a ^ great* voice; loudly. Ohs. 

X340 Ayenb. 156 He [pe asse] beginb zinge grat-liche. 

4. In a great manner, a. Magnanimously, nobly ; 
grandly, f b. Eminently, illustriously, c. WTth 
brilliant success. Obs. 

axjoo Pryffier iiSgi) 44 Cure lord gretiy dyde with us, 
We f>een maad ioyful. ? *4. . Death 4- Life 3 in Furniv. 
Percy Folio i i 1 . 56 Give vs grace on the ground the groaUye 
to serve, For that royall red blood that rann from thy side. 
143s Misyn P'ite of Lave i. xiv. 30 Hermetis lyffe ^rfore 
is grett, if it gretely be done. 3599 Shaks. Hen. V, Epii. 
S Small time : but in that small, most greatly lined This 
Starre of England, 1670 Dryden 33/ Pt. Conq. Granada 
V. ii. It is for you, brave man . . Greatly to speak, and yet 
more greatly do. *678 — Limberham V. ij My Comfort 
is, I fell greatly. 17x3 Addison Cato iv. iv, The brave 
youth .. Who greatly in his country’.^ cause expired. X7X3 
Pope Prol. Addisods Cato 22 A brave man .struggling in 
the storms of fate, And greatly falling with a falling state. 
X725 — Odyss. 11. 312 What he greatly thought, be nobly 
dat’d. X764 Foote Patron in. Wks, 17m I. 357 If your 
piece had been greatly receiv’d, 1 would have declared Sir 
I’homas Lofty the author ; if coldly, I would have owned it 
myself. 1784 Cowper Tosh vi. 82a AH were once Perfect, 
and all must be at length restored. So God has greatly 
purpo.s’d. 1876 Ouida Winter City viii. 238 It was a great 
theme greatly treated. 

6 . In or to a high rank or position, rare. 
aiBoo T. Bellamy Beggar Boy (i8ox) IL 142, I am not 
peatly born, like you. x8x5 Jane Austen Emma 1. viii. 53 
Y ou encourage her to expect to marry greatly. 18^ Gen. P. 
Thompson Kxerc. (1842) 1 . 293 It matters not . . how many 
ensigns shall have greatly risen through all the giadalions 
of command. 

Graat-nephew; see Gbbat a. 
Greatness {gTeHnh%). [f. Gbrat a. 4- -kess ; 
in OE. {*grMt?tes) grHnys.“\ 
fl. Thickness, coarseness ; stoutness. Obs. 
exozo Rule St. Bemt T^ogeman) iv, 92 para 
be bleo ne c^Se gretnysse H/. grossitudme\ n& cioan c 1400 
LaMfmnc*s Ciritrg. aoo If it so be fi^t greetnes [»swel« 
lingl come of malancoHous blocd or of greet fieume* 14. , 
V&c. in Wr.-Wftk’ker 587/23 Grossiias, gmieneswe. c 1440 
Eng. Conq. Irel. 89 Forto luijuenche that gretnes he put 
hym-Selfe to ful mycb tratiayl that vnneth he ktie Ms body 
haue enny res^te. a t4m Eysshynge w. angle I1883) 16 And 
your fioyt^ for on heyr be no bygger a peae for y herd’s as a 
beyn for xij here? a» a walnofc and so forthe euery lyne aftur 
hys gretnes* xsi^ fit Gmtl Mag, May 427 Euery 
Essex byllet conteya in lenght iy fooite, w* the carfe ; in 
gretnts fn mydes xv ynches. 

T b. Pregnancy* Obs. 

c X450 Merlin 86 Thus was the kjmge wedded to Ygerne, 
and kepe her till her gretms« 1565 Cooper TAO" 

saurus, GroMiditas^ groitnesse w«h childe, or with yonge. 
X634 Tj JohnsoR Parffs Chimrg. (t649> mi Certain in&l* 
lible signs of gmti»» with chdti /bm.^ In this great- 
ness of chikie-bearktg. . 


2. The attribute of being great in size, extent or 
degree ; f loudness (of voice); f force (of the pulse). 

at 1300 Cursor M. 27033 Wan-hope es ..quen man for 
gretmes of his gilt has tint jje hope o merci. c 1380 Wyclif 
Serm. Sd. Wks. 1 . 1 17 The puple woundrid herolfor gretnesse 
of jje myracle. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.)xii. 50 It es also called 
a see, for be greteness }>eroff, c 1500 Melusine xxxviiL 304 
They were ai abasshed of hys gretnes, For he was xv foot 
of iengthe. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. n. 
xxi. 59 b, The greatnes & magnificence of the costly & 
sumptuous I’hermes. 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 902 
For greatnesse of number, hugenesse of quantity, strange- 
nesse of shapes. x68» 15 unyan Holy W. 143 They shouted, 
with that greatness of voice. 1707 Floyer Physic. Pulse- 
Watch ii. 168 We must endeavour to preserve the natural 
Strength, Greatness, Celerity and Crebrity [of the pulse].! 
1767 A. Yoxshg Farmer's Lett. People 79 The greatness of 
rent which a little fiirm bears. 1774 Goldsm. Nat, Hisd 
(X7761 1 . 215 The Zara, and the Coanza, from the greatness ' 
of whose openings into the sea. .we form an estimate of the 
great distance from whence they come. 3898 T. Adamson 
Stud. Mind in Christ x. 248 He saw the difficulty and 
greatness of his task. 

fb. semi-tw/^n Great bulk. Obs. rare. ' 

*SpS Daniel Civ. Wars 11. _vii, Goodly riuers (that haue 
made their graue.s, And buried both their names and all 
their good Within Ins greaines, to augment his wanes), 
t S. Magnitude or size in the abstract. Obs. 

3377 Langl. P. pi, B. XVI. ^9 On 0 more thei growed, 
And of o gretnesse and grene of greyne thei semen, c 3440 
Anc. Cookery in Housek, Ord. (1790) 472 Make rouncle 
pelettes of the gretnesse of an ey. i488-‘9 Act 4 Hen. VII, 
c. 22^ The said gold .. not wrought in gretnesse of threde 
and in colour according to the outeward shewe, 1512 Act 
4 Hen. VII/, c. 19 § 14 Nottregardyng the quantitie great- 
nesse or smalnes of the same penyes. 1551 Rkcorde Cast. 
Knosol, (1556) 271 The.se starres .. are distincte into diuers 
measures of lyght, and namely 8, which are called the first 
greaines, ilie second [etc.! * 55,3 Ediin 'Treat. Newe Ind. 
(Arb.) 15 An Eiepliant excedeth in greatnes thre wildeoxen. 
X613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 5*6 The flowres in forme 
and greatnesse are like to iho.se of the Orange-tree. 1654 
Z. Coke Art Logkke (1657) 29 Greatnesse is exten.sion, or 
stretching out .. Of greatnesse, the subject is .said to be 
equal or unequal, 1765 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) 
339 That the weight of the roller bear a proportion to the 
greatness of the diameter. 

4. Eminence of rank or station ; great or exalted 
rank, place, or power; eminence, distinction, im- 
portance, Occas. in //. 

<r X400 Desir. Troy 3312 Ye . . souerain of all, Shalbe wor- 
shipped. .And honourei. .l‘o be goueniet in your grettene.s, 
most godely of other. 1595 Shaks. fo/m iv. ii, 94 It is 
appanuit foule-play, and ’Us .shame That Greatnesse should 
so grus.se ly offer it. i6ox — 'J'wel. N. ti, v, Xtg Some are 
become great, .some atcheeues greatnesse, anti some haue 
greatnesse thrust vppon cm. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 

3 'I’hese ile.s were unknowne in Romes greatnesse. 1638 /<&/</, 
(ed. 2) 103 He had .small joy of hi.s greaines. 1650 Earl Mon- 
MOU TH .*>enauli's Man become Guilty loi Those who think to 
better their condition by revoking are oft undone by their 
rebellion, and fal from their legitimate greatnf.s.stsfor having 
sought after unjust ones. x65a H. Cogan tr, Scuttery''s Ibra- 
him 11, iv, 64, 1 was . . to aliandon her to grief and despair, and 
so return again to enjoy ail tho.se greatnesses. 1729 Butler 
Serm. Wk.s. 1874 H. 85 'i he grave, the end of all temporal 
greatness. 175X Johnson Rambler No. 153 P 21 Wealth . . 
curnmands tlie ear of greatness. J809 W. I kvmc Knickerh. 
VIL i. ( 1849) 385 1 1 is the mystery which envelopes great men, 
that gives them half their greatness. 3849 Macaulay Hist, 
hng/i. 1.4 Nothing in the early existence of Britain indicated 
the greatnes.s which she wasdestined to attain. *877 M r.s. Oli- 
PH ANT } 'ng. Muigrave 1 , 4 'fhe old greatness ot the hou.se, 

b. of God. 

<3x325 Prose Psalter cl 2 Herieb hym efter ho michelnes 
of his gretnes. 3388 WvcLtK Deut. v. 24 Lo ! cure Lord 
God schtiwide to vs his maiesie and greetnesse [3382 mychyl- 
nesse]. 3597 HooKtiR Eccl, /W. v. vi, § 2 Betokening the 

£ reatnes.se of God. 16x3 Bible 2 CAron. xxix. 11 Thine, O 
ord, is the greatnes.s, and the power, and the glory- 1895 
W. Watson Hymn to Sea 8 Man and his gieatness survive, 
lo.-^t in the greatne.s.s of God, 

t c. Used as a title. (Cf. Highners 2 b.) Obs. 

3588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. i. 113 Some ccrlaine speciall 
honours it pleaseth his greatnesse to impart to .Arm.'ido a 
Souldier. Ibid. v. ii, 894 Most esteemed grea^lu•S:^eJ wil 
you heare the Dialogue that the two Learned men naue 
compiled? 1638 Sik T. Herbert Trav. led. a) 137 After 
six dayes attendance his Greatnesse was plea.sed to vt.si£ 
Sheraz, 3697 Dryden Virg. Georg, i. 62 Int’rest thy 
Greatness in our mean Affairs. 3766 H. Brooke Fool of 
Quality {iBoBi 1 . Ded, ix, Your grea;nes.s wir.s pleased to de- 
mand, whether this romance was wholly ou my own invention. 

5. IiiheiCat nobility or dignity (ol mind, charac- 
ter, action, or expression); grandeur, 

3597 Hooker Eccl, Pol. v. vi. § i 'Ihe gre.Tt ness and 
dignity of all manner actions is measured l.>y tlie worthiness 
of the subject from which they proceed, c 3665 Mrs, 
Hutchinson Mem, Col. iiukhimon 118461 27 He had *, a 
sweet greatness tbrt commanded love, 1697 Dkyden Ess* 
Tirg* Gmi^g, (17211 1 , 199 'I'his Language .. has a Natural 
Oreatnessin ih 17*8 w/Zi/Wrrr N0.6 Fjs 'IVue Greatness of 
Mind consists in manfully simponiug Misfortunes. 1793 V. 
Knox Pers, Nobility xhi. Wks. 1824 V. 95 Greatness ol soul 
is more nectssary to make a great man, than the favour of 
a motewreh and the blazonry of the herald. 385$ Macaulay 
Hist, Eng. XX. IV. 530 She received the intimation of her 
danger with true greatness of soul, 3836 Kuskin Mod, 
Paint. II L iv. iu. | 5 Greatness of style consists, then; 
first, in the btibitual choice of subjects of thought which 
involve wide interests and profound passions, as opposed to 
those which involve narrow interests and slight passions. 
iSq* Jas. i»ROWN Serm. 18 3 It Is the surest test of greatness 
ilmt a man can act alone. 

6. Iretimac) or familiarity wtlk, Obs* or areA. ^ 
36*5 Fletcher Noble Gent, ni. HI, Your greatnesse with 
the people, *668 Etiwrbdge She Wm*d if she cov'd iv. H. 
Wks. (tyaa) 151 The access which his greatness with Sk 
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Oliver has Kiv n him daily to me. 1731 E. Calamv 
(1830) 1 . 1. 60 His greatness with him did not in the sequel 
turn to his honour or advantage. 1897 D. H. Fleming Mary 
Q. Scots 460 note^ Bothwell's greatness with the Queen. 

Great-niece : see Gkeat <z. 21 a. 

Greats : see Great C. 10, 

Greats, obs. and dial. pi. of Grit sbP' 
Greatt(e, Greatter, obs. ff. Great, Greater. 
t Grea*tlimlyj, adv, Sc, Obs. Forms: 4-6 
gretumly, 4 grattum-, 6 greattum-, greitmn-, 
gritum-, grittum-, grytiim-, 7 greatumlie, -ly. 
[app. f. ME. ^gretum (advb. formation on Great, 
after OE. micktm greatly, orig. dat pi. of micel 
Mickle) + -ly^. Cf. Sc. kaihtmlie wholly.] 
— Gheatly l a. Chiefly used with vbs. express- 
ing emotion. 

1375 Barbour in. 668 Full gretumly thankyt him 
the king. Ibid. ix. 6iq Thai that saw thame so stoutly Cum 
on thame, dred thame gretumly. Ibid. xii. 364 Quha sa 
varrayis vrangwisly, I'hai faynd god all too gretumly. C1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints^ 'J'komas 196 pat blith ves grettumly of bis 
cumynge. 1513 Dougi.as .cEiteis ix. i. 56 Full gretumly the 
goddis. . Besekand till attend to hys prayer. 1535 Stewart 
C 7 'on, Scot, II. 498 How King Constantyne was grittumelie 
common it of the Tynsall of hi.s Lordi.s. 1567 Gude ^ God lie 
Ball. (S. T. S.) 143 Wy spreit rejoysis gretumlie. 1568 
Skeynk The Pest (i86o) 31 The oile of Scorpionis .. sup- 
portis greitumlie. 13^ A. King tr. Canismi Caiech, 109 

S. Cyprian in this respect commends grytumlie S. Corne- 
lius Pap and Martyr. 1637-50 Row Hist, Kirk (Wodrow 
Soc.) 9 whilk speeches made the people glade, and confirmed 
the Master of the schoole. .and all these that had any know- 
ledge of the trueth greatumlie. 

Great-nncle : see Great a. 21 a. 

t Great-willy, a, Obs.'-^ [f. great will (see 
Great <x. 4) + -YI.J High-spirited, strong-willed, 
proud. 

1382 tVYCLiF Judg. V. 15 Ruben a5ens hym diuydide, of 
greet willi [1388 greet hertyd] men is foundun stryuynge. 

t Greatwort, Obs. [OE. griate wyrt ‘ thick 
plant’ ; see Great a. 2 and Wort.] 
a. In OE., some bulbous plant — L. hierihulhus, 
b. In ME., Elecampane, Inula Ilelenium. 

ctooo Sax, Leechd. 1 . 118 Deos wyrt }?e man hieribulbum 
and oSrum naman greate wyrt nemnep. c 1265 Voc. Plants 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 554/12 Elna ennla, ialne, gretwurt, 

tGreave^. Obs, Forms: 4-7 grev©,6-7greav©, 
(4 Sc, grew©, 6 pi. grevous, Sc. greis, graiwis, 
7 greev©, grieve), [OE. grs?fa wk. masc. or 
grkfe fern. prehistoric "^graibjon-j f. *'grait>0’> 
Grove.] 

1 , a. (^OE. only.) Brushwood, b. //.Branches, 
twigs. (Used once by Drayton z’a swg.) 

a 1000 0 , S. Chron. an. 852 (Laud MS.) He scolde xife ilea 
jjear in to }?e minstre sixti^a foft'ra wuda and twself foSur 
graefan and sex foSur gearda. c 1385 Chaucer L, G. IV. Prol. 
159 Of silk I-broudede ful of grene grevys. c 1386 — ■ Knt.’s 

T. 640 To maken hym a gerland of the greues, Were it of 
wodebynde or hawethorn leues. i§oi Douglas Pal, Hon. 
Prol, 22 The birdis sat on twystis and on greis. 1563 
W1N3BT Wks. (1890) II. 59 God forbid, 1 .say, that in this 
spiritual paradise, of the graiwis [orig. L. surctdis] of cannal 
and balme, fra hand spring wp guild and humlokis, 1567 
Turberv. (kncis Bp. 27 How oft have we of grasse and 
greaves preparde a homely bedde? 1593 Drayton Moses ii. 
248 A swarming cast of Bees . . Pressing each plant, and 
loading eu’ry greaue. x6i2 — Poly-olb. xiii. 215 Plid among 
the leaves, Some in the taller trees, some in the lower 
greaves, 

2 . A thicket. 

e 1050 Voc. in Wr.-W dicker 406/33 Frond osts dumis, l«em 
3;ehilnidum graefum. exxoo Hia, sxjfgt T‘er dn 7 nos,\ 7 \xx) 3 L 

f raefan. c 1200 Ormin 9209 Whaense iss all unn.sme^e get 
urrh bannkess & J>urrh graefess. 13., Sir 2 ’r/j/n 14 pis 
greues wexen al gray, |)at in her time were grene, c 1374 
Chaucer I'roylns v. 1144 By hedge, by tre, by greue. 1375 
Barbour Bruce v. 13 All grewis hegouth to .spryng. r 1420 
Pallad. on Husb.ii.xi,^ Tner as wrecched greues [L. misera 
virgnltd\ Sour lond, to weet, or salt is, neuer delue. *460 
Lyoeaus Disc. 551 A logge they dyghte of leves, In the grene 
greves. 1470-85 Malory Arthur vi. xvi, There with al 
came oute syre phelot oute of the greuys sodenly. ? c 1475 
Hunt. Hare 107 Yonder .syttes [the hare] in a greyve. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. x. 42 It is best . . that ye doe leave 
Your treasure . . Either fast closed in some hollow greave, 
Or buried in the ground from jeopardy. 1600 Fairfax 
Tasso in. vi. 40 The winde in houltes and shadie greaues 
A murmur makes, among the boughes and leaues, 1609 
Holland Am?n, Marcell. xix. viii. 134 We made speed 
through greves and groves [L. per dwneta et silvas\ toward 
the high mountains. 

Greave^ (gr^Y), Chiefly pi. Forms: pi. 4 
grayvez, grevez, 5 greves, grevys, Sc. greis, 
6-7 graves, 7 greeves, greves, 6- greaves, sing. 
6- greave, (6 greve, 7 grieve), [a. OF. gy^eve 
shin, armour for the legs (i2tli c. in Littre), of 
unknown origin ; cf. Sp. grebas, grevas (Minsheu).] 

1 . Armour for the leg below the knee. 

13. . Gaiv, ($• Gr. Knt. 575 His legez lapped in stel with 
luflych greuez. £11425 Wyntoun Cron. ix. viii. 847 Cusseis 
or greis or braseris, 1463 Mann, tf- Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 
215 To Cakebrede ffor a harney.se complet, ssave salatt and 

f revys, v. marc, 1557 Grimald in TottelVs Misc. (Arb.) 122 
oroas. .The carelesse king there smote, aboue the greaue, 
At thopening of his quishes. 1603 Drayton Bar. Wars n. 
xi, Marching in Greave.s, a Helmet on her Head. 1622 F. 
Markham Bk. Warrev. ii. 166 From the close Caske downe 
to the Greaue. 1671 Milton Samson 1119 Put on., thy 
broad habergeon, Vaunt-brass and greves, and gauntlet, and 
thy spear. 1715-20 Pope Iliad xvni. 707 The greaves of 
ductile Tin. 1813 Byron Br. Abydos 11. ix, The greaves 


below his knee that wound With silvery scales were sheathed 
and bound, 1833 Tennyson Lady of Shalott in. 4 The sun 
came dazzling thro’ the leaves, And flamed upon the brazen 
greaves Of bold Sir Lancelot. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets v. 
133 The burnished brazen greaves that hang upon the wall, 
t 2 . The part of the leg on which the greave is 
worn ; the shin, leg. Obs. 

1600 New Vrls Gift in Nichols Progr. Q. Eliz. (1823) III. 
474 A slender greve swifter than roe. 

3 . Comb,, greave- stud. 

x 6 ox Holland Pliny xxn. xxii, A grieve-stud or leg 
harneis-naile. 

t Greave^. Obs.-^ [ad.T.grive: see Gravel.] 
The sandy shore of a river, 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. ii. (1599) 80 The french men for- 
bare not to march, partly upon the breach or greaue of the 
nuer, partly by the skirts or stretching out of the bancke, 

Greave, obs. form of Grave, Grief, Grieve v. 
Greaved (gnvd), a. [f. Greave sbl^ -h -ed2 .] 
Furnished with greaves. 

[1848 Buckley Iliad 75 Exhorting the well-greaved Greeks 
to fight.] 1894 Q. Rev, CLXXVIII. 341 Those who have 
come forward^ thus light-heartedly bucklered and greaved. 

transf. 1863 E. Burritt Walk to Land's End 342 Bold 
headlands that stood greaved with granite. 

Greaves, graves (gr/vz, gr^Wz), sb. pi. Also 
7 graives, 9 dial, groves, [app. originally a term of 
the whale fisheries ; ad. US.greven pi. (whence Sw. 
^vsX. grevar., Da. grever)^ corresp. to OHG. griubOf 
griobo (MFIG., ( 5 . gy'iebe)^ which agrees in form 
with OE. grioua ( — *grdofa) ‘ olla ’.] The fibrous 
matter or skin found m animal fat, which forms a 
sediment on melting and is pressed into cakes to 
serve as meat for dogs or hogs, fish-bait, etc. ; the 
refuse of tallow ; cracklings. 

1614 G. Markham Cheape 4* Good Hush. 97 Chandlers 
Graiues {printed Graines], which is the dregges and offall 
of rendred Tallow, as hard skinnes, keis, and fleshly lumpes. 
1631 Pellham Mirac. Preserz'. Englishm. Greenland 14 
Lading this other Shallop . . with the Graves of the Whales 
that had beene there boyled this present yeare. 1673 Mar- 
vell Reh. Transp. n. Wks. 11. 283 It was observed that he 
was wont still to put more graves than all the rest in his 
porridge. 173S Lediard Nceval Hist. 521 They [had] to 
feed on mouldy Frittars and Greaves of Whales. 1740 R. 
Brookes of Angling i.xxii. 59 Graves, to be had at the 

Tallow-Chandlers for a Ground-Bait. 1770-4 A. Hunter 
Geofg. Ess. (1804) VI. 229 A farmer in Surrey used graves 
from the Tallow-Chandlers, with very great success on sandy 
soil. 1844 J. T. Hewlett Parsons W. xxi, A cake of 
greaves. 1867 F. Francis Angling xW. (1880) 500 (jreaves 
or Scratchings is the refuse skin, etc, from the tallow-melters, 
xZxy^ Nortkuinbld. Gloss., Greaves, Groves, tallow-chandler’s 
refuse. 1894 TZ/wf 30 July 6/2 Roach are taking gentles, 
barbel lobworms, greaves, and, gentles. 

Greavie, greavy, obs. forms of Gravy. 
Greaze, obs. form of Grease v. 

Grebe (grfB). Also 8 griebe, greb. 
of unknown origin.] 

1 . The name lor the diving birds of the genus 
Fodiceps or family Podlcipedidse, characterized by 
a short body, flattened and lobed feet set far 
behind, and the almost entire absence of tail. 

(Great) Crested Grebe, the largest European species, 
Fodiceps cristatus. Eared G., A Slavonian 

or Horned G., P. auritus (or cornu tus). Little G., the 
Dabchick or Didapper, P. pluviatilis (or minor). Spear- 
billed or W estern G,, the AEchmophorus occideniaiis of 
North America. 

1766 Pennant Zool. (1768) II. 393 note. The Grebes and 
Divers are placed in the same genus. 1773 Centl. Mag. 
XLIII. 219 The crested Griebe, 1814 Col. Hawker Diary 
(1893) I. 92, I got . . 18 ox-birds and i dusky grebe. 1863 
Spring Lapland 36, I fancy they confounded it [the smew] 
with the red-necked grebe. 1863 Baring-Gould Iceland 
327 Neither M. Preyer nor Mr. Fowler found the little grebe 
in the island. 1873 G. C. Davies Mount. Mere iii. 18 That 
upright, stick-like object moving along the surface is the 
neck and head of a great crested grebe, swimming low in the 
water to escape observation. 

2 . The plumage of the grebe. 

1859 W. H. Gregory Egypt I. 260, I secured the pad of 
the breast, which was as soft as grebe, 1899 Westm. Gaz, 
26 Oct. 3 ‘'2, I want everybody who owns a brown cloth 
costume to trim it with grebe. 

3 . aftrib., as g>^ehe- feathers, -hat, ~7nuff, -plumage, 
-skm ; grebe-cloth, a cotton cloth with a downy 
surface on one side. 

1882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlework, *Grehe 
C/£7//«, a cotton cloth, made very much in the style of Swan- 
skin. 1781 S, E, Burney in Mad. D'Arblay's Early Diary 
fiSSg) II. 267 Part of the trimming is composed of *greb 
feathers. 1885 Daily Tel. 22 Dec. 6/2 Protective Acts have 
almost banished from the markets the sea-gull and *grebe 
hats which were once so common. 1887 Pall Mall G. 
9 Aug. 5/1 Some years ago, when *grebe muffs were* the 
rage’, that rage nearly extinguished a beautiful race of 
birds. 178X Mad. D’Arblay Lei, to Mrs. Tkrale ii Jan., 
The [dress] . . is to be trimmed with *grebeskins and gold. 
1882 O'Donovan Merv Oasis I, 312 Here, at all times of 
the day, hemp, silk, cotton, tobacco, and grebe skins are to 
be seen. 

Greble, obs. form of Gbibblb, crab tree. 
Grebyche, -byteh, vars. Greybitch Obs. 
Greeale, variant of Gregale. 
t GTe*can, a, and sb. Obs. Also grekin. [? ad. 
med.L. ^Graecdn-us, f. Grmeus Greek,] 

A. adj. Grecian, Greek. B. sb. A Greek. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 5504 A grete glautr & a glaam of 
grekin tongis. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Friv. Priv. 


(E. E. T, S.) X22 Glde bokis of the grecanys. Ibid. 129 The 
grecanys (or grekis, whych you semyth beste Englyshe), 
tGreca*iiic, a. Obs. \2.di.l4. Gratedme-us, {. 
Greec-us Greek.] Of or pertaining to Greece, the 
Greeks, or their language. So f Greca*siical a. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 596 , 1 must not forget one kind of 
pauing more, ^which is called Greeanicke. 1669 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles i. 11. ii. 15 O in women is the Grecanic termination ; 
as Dido. 1678 1 bid. iv. in. i. 21 The Grecanic terme whereby 
the efficacitie of Divine concurse is expressed in the Scrip- 
tures is hdpyfM. 1678 CuDwoRTH Intell. Syst. i. iv. Con- 
tents § 17 Orpheus, commonly called by the Greeks, The 
Theologer, and the Father of the Grecanick Polytheism. 

/ bid. 326 Casaubon . . affirms all the Philosophy . . to be merely 
Piatonical and Grecanical but not at all Egyptian. 

tGre •canize, v. Obs. [f. as Geeoar 4 - -izs. 
Cf. Germanize.] s= Greoianize. 

^ 1611 CoTGR., Grecanizant, Grecanizing, or Grecianizing 
it ; speaking Greeke ; imitating a Grecian. 1740 Warburtom 
Div. Legat. rv. § 5 II. 222 This quaint Improvement on an 
Egyptian Blunder, by some driveling grecanized led, 1788 
Greek] Mythologist. 

Greeaster: see Grascastee. 

Grece (gns). Obs. exc. dial. Forms ; a. 4-6 
grese, 4-8 greece, 4-9 greese, (6 greesse, 
greysse, greisi's, 6-8 grease, 7 grees, greice), 4-9 
grace. / 3 . 5-6gryse, 6-7 griee, grise, 6-9gri©ce, 
(7 griese, gxize). [a. OF. grez, greyz, g?'eis, pi. of 
gre Gbee taken as a collective sing, in sense 
of ‘ flight of steps, staircase ’ ; contemporaneously 
a double plural greces, greeses was formed and used 
with the meaning ‘ flight of steps ’ and ‘ steps in a 
flight ’ ; whence in the 1 5th c. a sing, ioim p'ece was 
deduced (sense 2 c).] 

1 . A flight of stairs or steps ; a stairway, 

o. a 1300 Cursor M. 10584 (Gdtt.) A grece jjer was of 
steppis hjftene. 13. . E. E. AiUt. P. B. 1590 Glydes doun 
by he grece & gos to he kyng. 1382 Wyclif Ezek. xl. 6 He 
stiede vp by the greese therof. 1449 in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) II. 10 Thei shull make the Rofes .. with 
all the Midilwalles and greses to the seid houses perteyning. 
1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. tPercy Soc.) i6 A grece there was, 
y-chesyled all of stone Out of the rocke. a 1533 bn. Berners 
Hiton xxxviii. 119 He mountyd upe the grese of the palayes. 
1622 Bacon Hen. VII, Mor. & Hist. Wks. (Bohn) 431 The 
lord archbishop, upon the greece of the quire, made a long 
oration. 1777 Hoole Corneniud Vis. World ted. 12) 86 
1 hey go up into the upper stories by greeses, and winding- 
stairs. 1869 J. P. Morris Gloss. Fur/iess, Grece, the inclined 
way to a barn or granary, when built over a shippon or 
stable. 1882 Lane. Gloss., Greese^ stairs, steps. 

/ 3 . C147S Partenay 1427 On grice went vp, the kyng on 
bed thayfounde. xi^x~^o Howard Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 122 
He schal .. make the gryse as my Lord wyll desyre yL 
1674 Ray N. C. Words 22 Grees or Griece, Stairs. 
fg'^ *549 CovERDALE, etc. Erasm. Par. Heb. ii That !awe 
..was geuen for a season, to thentente it shoulde be a cer- 
taine griece or stayre to bring vs at the length to abetter 
hope. 1587 Mirr. Mag,, K. Rudacke vii, Ambition out 
sercheth to glory the greece. 

2 . a. pi. Steps or stairs (collectively) ; a set or 
flight of stairs ; —sensei. 

c 1340 Cztrsor M. 10588 (Laud) This may but of iij® yere 
old Went on the grecys jf.SW. grece, grees] I ere of 
told, a 1400-50 A lexander 332 Case him doune be h® grecis 
a-gayn fra |:»e sale, cx^o Generydes 1531 Downne of the 
greses he felle the hede before, And brake his nek. 1:463 
Bury (Camden) 20 The Util botrie vndir the gresys. 
1527 Andrew Brunswyke''s Distyll. Waters B ij, And the 
panne shal be set upon a bye steyre or gryses. 1557 N. T. 
K’enev.) Acts xxi. 35 When he came vnto the greces, he 
was borne of the souldiers, for the violence of the people, 
b. pi. Steps or stairs (in a flight) ; spec, in Her,, 
with the spelling grieces (whence Griecedc.). 

a. c 1400 Maundev. (18391 vi. 70 At the right syde, as men 
comen dounward 16 Greces. £^1450 Mirour Saluacioun 
1161 Salomones Throne was with sex greces exaltate. 1533 
Wriothesley Chron. (1875) L 21 A table sett at the upper 
ende of the hall, going upp twelve greeses. 1681 Keeps 
Monum. Westm. (1682) 31 Ascending from this Picture by 
two or three Greeses or steps, until you come to the Rails 
that compass in the High Altar, 

/S. 1549 Thomas //m/. Italie 30 Certayn skaffoldes of 
horde, with grices or steppes one aboue an other. 1566 in 
Peacock Etzg. Ch. Fzimiture (i866> 81 The steers or gryses 
coming vpp to the altare, 1603 B. Jonson K. fasl Enter.' 
tainm. Fenchnrch 108 The daughters of the Genius. . in 
a spreading ascent, upon severall grices, help to beautifiie 
both the sides. 1610 Guillim Heraldry iv. ix. (i6ri) 2x2 
A crosse crossed, mounted upon three grieces. 1681 Cotton 
Wond. Peak (ed. 4) 79 Fair round Stairs, some fifteen grieses 
high Land you upon a Terrass.^ 1688 R. Holme Armoury 
III. 459/2 A pillar mounted on Grices or Stepps. 1869 Cussans 
Her, (1893) 1 16 Grieces, steps or Degrees. 

transf and fig, 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 420 pey gon not 
to heuene bi greesis pat god hap ordeyned to lede pidur, 
1540 Morysine Vives' Introd. Wysd. Pref. A vb, The 
steppes and grices, wherby..my lord your father. .bathe 
clymed to nobilitie. 1606 J. Raynolds Dolarney's Prim. 
(1880) 64 Phoebus.. Climbing the lofty gresses of the skies, 
z6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit, rx, viii. § 46 Neither is the Popes 
reuenge thus appeased, some higher greeces yet remaine, 
on which his Greatnesse . . must display it selfe. 1625 
W. Morrell New Eng. in Ferdinando Gorges (Prince Soc., 
Boston) 129 Whose hayre is cut with greeces, yet a locke 
Is left [cf. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus, Comani in gradus 
frangere, to turne or set the heare in facion of greeses]. 

C. sing. A single step or stair in a flight. 

«. 1448 Will of Hen. VI in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 
I - 355» vi* grecis to be before the high auter, with the grece 
called gradus chori. 149X Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 
1495) I. xlvii. 87 b/2 The deuyll threwe her downe from the 
hyghest grece to the loweste. 1549 Latimer znd Serm. hef. 
Edw. VI (Arb.) 67 The top of the ladder* or first greese. 


GKBCIAM. 


GKBBE. 


CowELt Interpr. s.v.’ Cmstabie^ Staffel ih tlieir lan- 

f uage signifieth a grees or steppe of a paire of staires.'^ 1641 
'jxs^mz Antip. I. i. 26 Upon the third or fourth Greice of 
those steps he was slaine, 

iSSP Tyson (Somerset Ho.), The lowest 

Grke of the Alter. 1604 Shaks. Otk. i. iii. 200, Let me., 
lay a Sentence, Which as a grise, or step may helpe these 
Louers, . i«540 Ant iq. Cmtlerh x(A The' third or 

fourth griece or step of the Pulpitunii, 

Jig. s^x Shaks. Tzooi. AC iii. i 135 P 7 o. I pittie you. 01 
That*s a degree to loue. V/o. No not a grize: for tis a 
■vulgar proofe That verie oft ■we pitty enemies. 1607 — 
Timon IV. Hi, 16 Euerie grize of Fortune Is smooth’d by 
that below* *636 Featly Clams Myst. li. 720 How low 
must the descent be where humility is the uppermost greece. 
S. attrih. Grece-^head^ the top of a fiight ot stairs. 
■xss^JC ic/imond. ,ii^ills. (SurteesI 91 The iytyli chamber at 
the greisshedde. 1559 123 One standing bed stede being 
ip the grecebed chamer, 1^3 in Ripon Ch. Acts 380 In 
the chamber over grese he^. 1876 Whitby Gloss..^ Grees- 
keead^ the stair-head. 

: Greoe, obs. f. Gbass, Gbbasb, Gbeek; pi. of 
Geeb and 3 ; variant of Gbis sh. and cu Obs» 
Greeelled, obs. form of Geizzled a. 

Cireeian (grf J an), a. and sb. Also 6 Grecien, 
Greoyom, Graatsiaa, Gretian, 6-S Graecian. 
[f, L, Grseci-a Greece + -AN. Cf OF. grecien^ 

A. adj. 1 . Of or pertaining to Greece or its 
inhabitants; characteristic of the Greeks; resem- 
bling what is Greek ; Greek. Now rare exc. with 
reference to style of architecture and facial outline. 

1^7 Kemdaix Flowers of Eptp^. 98 Doest muse wkh 
skill of Grecian tongue, how Ladle lane was fraight. 
As sone as euer she -was borne she was a Grecian straite. 
*535 T. Washington tr. Nickelay's Voy. n. xxiv. 65 b. If 
. .a Grascian woman [do marry] with a Perot Franco. 1596 
Shaks. Merck. F. v* 1.5 In such a night Troilus.. sigh’d his 
soule toward the Grecian tents Where Cressed lay that night. 
1^7 Milton F. L. iv. 212 Great Seleucia, built by Grecian, 
kings. 1674 JossELYN Voy. New Eng. 181 No trading for a 
stranger with them, but with a Grecian faith, which k not 
to pan with your ware without ready money. 171a Addison 
Sped. Na 287 ? 10^ So different are the Genius’s which are 
fbrmed under Turkish Slavery and Gredan Liberty. X7S<S~7 
tr. NeysleVs Trav. (1760)11. 452 It consists of three arches, 
and is of Gredan marble. 1797 Mbs. Radcuffe Italian 
i. (1826) 5 Her features were of the Grecian outline. ^ 1838 
Thiklwau. Greece^ 11 . 157 The period when Gredan history 
begins to be genuine ana connected. 1847 Tennyson Princ. 
Prol. 22s A Gothic ruin and a Gredan house. 1866 E. 
Masson tr. WinePs Grmn. N. T. Diction p. vi, Hellenic , . 
k the Attic Dialect, as modified in Athens itself, from the 
reign of Alexander the Great,— the period of its becoming the 
language of the educated throughout the Grecian world. 

b. In specialized collocations : Grecian bend, 
an affected carriage of the body, in which it is 
bent forward from the hips ; f Grecian calends 
(see Calends 3 b); f Grecian dog [misinterpre- 
tation of Gbewbound], a greyhound ; Grecian 
fire, {a) = Greek fire (see Fire sb» 8 b) ; {b) a kind 
of firework; Grecian horse, the wooden horse 
by means of which Troy was captured ; Grecian 
knot, a method of dre.ssing women’s hair in imita- 
tion of the ancient Greek fashion; Grecian 
leather, netting (see quots.). 

1821: Moman No. 8 (1822) 11 . 219 In person be was of the 
common size, with something of the ^Grecian bend, con- 
tracted doubtless from sedentary habits. 1869 Daily ‘Tel. 

X Sept. 3/3 Some [girls] affect wliat is called the ‘Grecian 
bend’. 1886 Cornkill Mag. Dec. 618 He likes a smart 
young woman with a Grecian bend. 1806 Moore Denil 
among SckoL 66 He.. never paid a bill or balance Except 
upon the ^Grecian Kalends, Topskix Fourf. Beasts 
(1658) JI4 Among the divers kinds of hunting Dogs, the 
Gray-hound or *GrecIan Dog . . deserveth the first place. 
^4 Warton Hist^ Eng. Poetry (1840) I. 161 Thts fyr 
Gregeys^ or ^Grecian fire, seems to be a composition belong- 
ing to the Arabian chemistry, 1833 Marsyat P. Simple 
(1863' Sr Blue lights and Catherine-wheels, mines and 
bombs, Grecian-fires and Roman-candles, 1847 Craig, 
Grecian-Jiiy^. x8oa K. Hamilton IVks, {1886) VII. 244 To 
admit foreigners indiscriminately to the rights of citizens. . 
would be nothing less than to admit the ^Grecian horse into 
the citadel of our liberty and sovereignty. z8$s Morfit 
Tanning ^ Currying (1853) 360 Buffalo, or ‘*Grecian 
leather’. This leather Is made ot buffalo-skins, and differs 
from other kinds in being tanned with myrtle-leaves instead 
of oak-bark. i88a Caulfeild & S award Diet, Needleivork 
360 '^Grecian Netting, used for purses when worked with 
fine .silks, and for curtains and toilet cloths when worked 
with knitting cotton. 

1 2 . Belonging to the Greek Church. Oh, rare, 
a x6oo Hooker Eal, Pol, vi. iv. § 10 Grecian catholic 
■■ 'bishops. ■ 

B. sb. 

1 . A native or inhabitant of Greece ; a Greek. 
Ohs, or arch. 

X547 Bordk Inirod. Knonol. xxi. 176 Except he be a lord or 
a Grecyon. 1571 Diotes Pantom. iv, Pref. 1 ' j,The Romanes 
and other latin writers.. haue not shamed to borrow of the 
Gretkns these and many other tennes of arte. x6ox Shaks. 
AFIs Well t. ill 75 Was this faire face the cause, quoth 
fhe, Why the Grt'dans sacked Troy ? t 6 ^ P'otter Antig', 
Greece m, I (17x5) 1 The Wars of the ancient Grecians, 
iw De Foe Syst, Ma^k i, il ( 1S401 ai The great^ Egyptian 
I'hebes, a city much more ancient than the nation of the 
Grecians xSxy Byron Beppo xi. Black we«, arch’d brows, 
and sweet tx^xemom still ; Such as of old were copied > 
from the Oecians. ^ ; 

mlltmmiy* 1773 Graves Spirit, Quiroie xt. xiv. ( 1783) HI. ! 
»3o A welf*b<x>tea Grecian (cf. *Axa«*^ Horn. JC \ 

.1 xyl Ift a fustiaa frock and jockey cap. j 

D.-ttr* Gr« A Jew of the Dis- ] 
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persion who spoke Greek j a Grecian Jew ; »■ 

Hellenist i. 

161 X Bible Acts vl i There arose a murmuring of the 
Grecians [A’. V, Grecian Jews] against the Hebrewes. 1831 
E. Burton Eccl. Hist. iL (1845148 I'he Grecians were tho.se 
foreign Jews, who since the captivity had lived in |:reat 
numbers in different countries, and generally spoke Greek 
{i.s the prevailing language. x86o Trench Serm, ^ Westm. 
Abb. viil 82 A ‘Greek ’ is a Gentile. but a ‘ Grecian ’ is a 
Jew, quite as much a Jew, as truly as the stock of Abraham, 
as the Hebrew; anci with only the difference that.. he, or 
his fathers before him, had unlearned the Hebrew tongue 
and .spake the Greek language. 

2 . One learned in the Greek language ; a Greek 
scholar. 

xSS7 North tr. Guenara*s Diall Pr, 190 a/2 He became a 
great Gretian and latinest. x^'j'^'B.v.uxiyN&sGueuara*s Chron. 
75 Adrian being so great a Grecian compounded certaine 
worke.s in Heroicall Metre, 1577 [See E. i]. 16x2 Brinsley 
Lud. Lit. 239 All painfull students would be found to profit 
exceedingly, and to become rare Grecians in a little time. 
1677 Hale Prim, Orig. Man. To Rdr, 4, I was a better 
Grecian in the x6^^ than in the 66*^ year of my life, 1705 
Hearnk Collect. 10 July (O.H.S.) 1 . 3 One of the Grsecians 
of Glocester Hall 1790 Cowper Lett. 30 Apr., I know him 
[Dr. Madan] to be a rare old Grecian. 1817 W- Irving 
in Li/ef Lett. (1864) 1 . 360 He i.s a great favorite of Doctor 
Parr, and is very anxious to make me acquainted with that 
formidable old Grecian. 1890 Margoliouth Ecclus. in 
Semitic Lit, 14 The great Grecian, whose recent death 
doses the most brilliant period of Greek scholar.ship iu this 
century, Prof. Cobet, of Leyden. 

b. A boy iu the highest class at Christ’s Hospital 
(the Blue-coat School). 

1820 Lamb Ess. Ser. 1. ChrisCs Hosp.^ The young men., 
who, under the denomination of Grecians, were waiting the 
expiration of tlie period when they should be sent, at the 
charges of the Hospital, to one or other of our Universities. 
i8sx Mavhew Land, LabonrnMi) 1 . 217 The two brothers 
..were both scholars of Christ’s Hospital. They were 
second Grecians, and might ha\ e gone to college. 

-f 3 . A member of the Greek Church. Obs. 

*547 Borde Jntrod, KnowL xx, 173 The Gredens do 
erre & swere in mani articles o^nccrriing our fayth. 
/ix6oo Hooker JEccU Pol. vi.iv. § 9 The Grecians* canon 
for some one presbyter in every church to undertake the 
charge of pens tency. .continued in force for the space of 
about two hundred years. 1635 Pagitt Chrhtinmgr. i. i. 
(1636} 30 The Papists, under the Pope of Rome, The 
(Grecians, under the Patriarch of Constantinople. 1766 
Entick Lomion ly. 404 A chapel.. where the Grecians 
perform divine service. 

4i. slang. An Irishman: « Gbeek 6. 

1853 J. Garwood Million-peopled City 303 The descend- 
ants [of the Irish immigrant.s] are called * Irish Cockneys’, 
and the new-comers are called * Grecians*. 1879 J. Britten 
in iV. Q, sth Ser. XII. X47 In many places— e. g. London, 
Liverpool, and Manchester— young Irishmen, on tlieir first 
arrival in England, are known as Grecians. 

Greciaiiize (grPjanajlz), v. [f. prec. 4 - -ize.] 
fa. intr, Tb Gredanize it v (see quot. i6ii). Obs, 
b, irans. To render Grecian. Hence Gre cim- 
ized, Gre'oianizmg ppl. adjs, 
x6xx CoTGR,, Gfedm>\ to Grecianis* it; to play the 
Grecian ; or to speak CJreek. xt84 Edin. Reth Apr. 459 Ail 
the attempts of the dominant party to Gredanise tlie people 
failed. X893 F. Adams Nem Ugypt 67 When . the Grecian- 
ised Macedonian barbarians feiTupqn the East. 1897 D&ilg 
News 1 Sept- 6/2 Apollo is a Grectanized form of the Sansertt 
Apa-var-yan.^ 1898 E. $. Wallace Je^ts, the Holyxst. 297 
I’he Grecianizing influences that were alienating the people 
from their pure Jehovah worship, 

Greeing (gtPsiiQ), Obs. exc. dial Also 5-6 
gresyngf 6 greos-, gres(8-j griessing, 7 gresin, 
grison, 7, 9 dial gxissem. [f. GueoesA + -iNoJ.j 
Chiefly pi, Ste[>s in a flight; flights of steps; 
stairs. Rarely sing. A step ; also, ? a flight of steps 
(quot. c ifioo). 

A flight of stone steps at Lincoln is called ‘The Grecian 
stairs’; the appellation (which is mentioned in 1724 by 
Stukeley liin. Curios, i. 84) is prob. a corruption of grecing. 
At York also a flight of steps called ‘The Gredan steps* is 
said formerly to have existed, 

C1400 Maundev. (1839) XX. 220 Thci maken tber of 
Greej-nges ik Piieres. 1448 -9 in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
{i8&6‘ II. 10 Tymber for gresynges and Midelwalles to the 
seides bowses perteynjiig, C X500 in G. Peacock Stat. 
Cambridge (18411 App. A. 24 The Father of Dyviniie shall 
sytt in the myddys of the Gresynge before the Hyghe 
Auter, XS49 Latimer 6 th S«rm, bif. Edw. VI (Arb.) 170 
Iher is an other way to go doune, by gressinges, X563-83 
Foxe a, 4' M, IL 1960/1 Makyng their prayers at the 
gresings they so proceeded into the stalles, X673 Yorks, 
Dial. 42 (E.D.S, No. 76) itz Hee stack his Schackfork up 
i’ th* Esins, An* tuke his Jerkin <£ G th* Gresins. - 
Ray N, C Words %.v. Grees^ In Norfolk thw call them 
Grissem, W. Marshall Norfolk C1795I O. 380 Gris- 
som. x847-% Haluwsll, G’merxiisjgT Still in use, pro- 
nounced ^ssms. 

Jig. x<554 H. L’Estranoe Ckm, / Pref, (1655) A ij, Some. , 
who.. should not have hteen permitted, so much m to step 
over the threshold of Gods hoiis^ were notwithstanding 
advanced to the highest grison of Church Dignities? Ibid 
X18 An abomination wh<»c every grtson and step should we 
climbe, wc shall ncR be able in tjbe fede Reperfcrary df Fame 
to finde its pamllel 

0 reeis 3 », ©reefws, Grem- ; see Gb«<k. ' 
( 3 -r©ck 08 * obs. pi. form of Obibk, 

II Gto’CO* Obs. [It, «• Gbiik-] 

1. The Boith-east wm 4 . (CC Oeioali.) 

*555 Decades xB$ Ptasynge by the lyne of the 
Diameter where the cOmpawB makethe difference of say- 
Irage by the wynde cauled Greeo, (that is North East) aro 
Jf agist ntl Jimx is south west). 


' 2 . A kind of wine. 

1644 Evelyn Diary 29 Nov., From^ ■ hence, we went to 
taste some rare Greco. 1645 /bid. 7 Feb., V ineyards, where 
formerly grew the most incomparable Greco. 

ilGrec^ue (grek, as^Fr. grgk). [In sense^ i 
hi grecquCj fem. of grec Gbebk.] 

1 . Arch. A Greek fret. 

x%6 Macgillivray tr. Humboldfs Tram xix. 28b The 
edge is encircled by meanders, labyrinths, and grecques, 
with narrow lines variously combined. 1855 Kingsley 
Westw. Ho! XXV f A handsome earthen tube, .painted with 
quaint grecques and figures of animals. 1887 Athenmum 
23 Apr. 548/3 The basket-work of the Chilkaht Indians is 
superb, .presenting all sorts of lovely de.signs in bands, 
crosses.. and grecques. 

2 . A kind of coffee-strainer or * percolator ’ ; a 
coffee-pot fitted with such a strainer. ? U,S. 

1864 in Webster. 

Gredaliiie, variant of GEiDiwir. 

Gredde, pa. t. Gbedk n. Obs, 
fCShtrede, i’A Obs. Forms; 3 gmde, gred. 
[f. G bbdkz^. Cf, I-c«iEDB.] Aery,; outcry; noise- 
c 1250 Gen, Ex. 3230 On moysen he setten a gred, ‘ Be® 
nu stille’, quaS' moyikis. Ibid, 3717 ©is folc «o sette up''' 
grot and gred. X3.. N.Alis. 5204 Michel was the pleynt 
and the grade That the folk hadden y-made. /bid. 5470 
Hy [olyfauntzl ne haue sO' mychel drade, Of nothing as of 
hogges grade. 

t Grede, tf- Obs, Forms ; i gredan, ($rdp£rs, 
pres. ind. gr»t), 3-3 gredan, 3-4 pers. pres, 
ind, gret) gred, 3-5 grede, (3 greade, 4 graden, 
gredyn, graide, 5 greede). Pa. i. 3-4 gradde, 
gredde, (3 grsedde, 5 grad). Pa.ppk. 3“-4 igrad, 

4 ygrad, ygred. [O E. gnbdan, of unknown origin ; 
the resemblance in sound and sense with grsttan 
Geeet 71.2 is remarkable ; in the 3rd pers. sing, 
pres, grmt the two vbs. coincide.] 

1, intr. To cry, cry out, shout ; to wail. 
ctoooSax. Leechd. IL 182 Hine mon sceal swiSe hlude 
hatan graedan oS<)e singan. c 1205 Lay 863a A 1 Jiaet folc 
J;e he laedde, hide hit graidde [c 1275 gradde]. 1240 
Urtisnn in Cott. Horn. 199 Hiuoren pne note ich wulle 
liggen and greden. xapy K, Glouc. (Rolls) 9781 Loude 
gradde b® hiper fcni^t smitt-balle to grounde. X3. . N. Aiis, 
2751 'I’hey of I hebes can gradeii. And for him gret deol 
maden. CX330 Florkc ^ PI (1857* 449 'i'he maid al for 
drede Bigan to schricken an to grede. X340 A ye/ib. 56 be 
ma^e gret and zayh {etc.], c 1425 Eng. Cong, /ret. i. 4 Sho 
grad and cried as thogh he nam hir agaynes hir will, 
rx4So Cotf. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.j 361, I must nedys sore wepe 
and grede. 

b. Said of birds ; of the cock ; To crow; etc. 
eBgy K, Allfked Crtgoryf Past, Ixiil 459 Donne grast se 
larww swa swa kok on uiht, axooo Riddles xxv, 3 (Gr.) 
Ic-. grade swa gos. «i25o Ckol 4- Night. 1x49 Hwane 
jni havest a niht igrad, Men beoh of Jic wel tM.re ofdrad, 

£ Sir Femmb. 2804 piiiw schalt him haue to-morweor 
ni^t, J?at H cok hym graide. x^ Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R. XII. Intrml. I'i’ollem. MS.), Via crane lesej? his felaw- 
schii>e he fleh vp fill hy|e and gredek and cryek- 

C, with cognate ohj. To utter (a cry), sing (a song). 
X3.. K. Alts. 277 X Mony fO'Ul cryc was y-grad. 1387 
1 'revisa Higden (Rollsj 1 . 237 At nyjt for drede Truly no 
song doh he grede, 

a. with quoted words, in direct or indirect speech. 
c 12^ Gen, 4- E.t* 358s Do gredde he lude, * go^ me to, 
Alle ^ god luuen so. exago AV/nf. Ser?n, m 0 . E. 
Misc, 33 Grede we to him Merci and .sigge we him lord 
saime us. 1297 R, Gx-ouc. (Rolls) 2665 He bigan to grede 
anon Nimeh jonre sexes. X3.. Life Jesu (Horstm.; 628 
Men gradden alxmte hat pe spouse cam anon. C1330 


Chron. Eng, cxcvii. The vileyns.,grad on high, yelde yow, 
tmytours, yelde yow. 

2 . With prepositions: To cry or call after, ofi^ 
upon, io^ till (a person), after y upon (a thing). 

axzs$ Artcr. R. 244 l)e o&er deouel gredde hide to 
Seitue Bartholomeu. /bid. 284 ^if eni is het naueS aout he 
heorte h«s afeiied .. grede on ure Gmerd. Ibid. 330 Mid 
hus onwiile halsunge, [she] weopfecS gret efier suine helpe. 
x*97 R, Glouc. i Kalis) 1885 Deaierites bigoane alle on him 
grede. ^ c 1300 HmmioM 2703 He ami driueiKle iip-on a stede, 
And tij;an til him 10 grede. 13. . Gny IVarw. (A.) 3337 
After Gij loude he gradde ho. 1340 Aypd. 312 peruore 
ssolle we ofte grede to god |>et he ous loki uram h^ 

X3^ Gowhr Comf 1 . 336 She with him no rente hadde For 
ever upon her love he gradde. X393 Langl. /*. /Y. C. x. 76 
tUirles, that gretkm after fade. 14, . Ps. li. in /W. Rel, 4- 
L, I^oerm 25* Aftur gostliche. grace I grede. X480 Caxton 
Chron, Eng, cxcvii. 375 Sir Aiidrew ageyne grad vpou Syr 
tiiomas companye yolUng as a wode wolf, 

3. To smuouiice with a load voice ; to proclaim, 
publish ; to proclaim (a person) to be (Komething). 

c tw St, Dumtan xoi in E, E, P, (xSfizI 37 He drof him 
out of Engelond : and let him grede fleme, X3. . Gny 
Wsmf, (A) 805 A turnament h« hah don grede. CX315 
Shorehaw 7t Forerthe the banes y-gred He that the treuthe 
nmkeilL Ibid, xaa Wanoe. .pays [nysl i-grad for hyre love 
Of angdes in-place. x. 0 o Ilybeams Disc, (Kahm) 771 For 
love of hk lemman. .He bah do crie and grede; Who so 
bxj''ngeh»'feb'lr 'W, A gcrfauco'un. .He schail have lomede. 

4 . trans. To beg loudly for ; to implore. 

1340-70 Akx, 4 t Dimd, 606 J>ei scholde hmsteli 30Q here . . 

Whan 30 greden jour grace to grauute ^our wide, x^ 
Gowtti Co%f, IH, 16 Grace be gradde and grace he had. 

B, To accuse of{u. crime). 

eiX4®a Le Motto Arth, 157* Thou, that hyr of treson 

Grede, obs. form of Gmbd ; var. Geeam Obs, 
Gredeiiii^ varkut of Giidbuot. 


GBEDma 


aREB., 


Glred.el(le, obs. form of Giudlb, Griddle, 
Qrredely, obs. form of Greedily. 

Q-rederne, obs. fom of Gridiron-. 

G-redi(es Gredil(e, obs. ff. Greedy, Griddle. 

. Grediliclie, -li(e, -like, -ly, obs. ff. Greedily. 

Gredi^, obs. form of Greedy. 

' ' t Greding, vbl sh.^ Obs. [1 Grede v. + -inqI.] 
Co'ing; outcry; -w'ailing; supplication. 

■c%KjS Lay. 23564 l?ar was weping strong par was gredinge 
armong. X340 Ayetik 212 Zuych gredinge cache)? |?e pyeues 
pet byep pe dyeulen pet ous waytep ous to robbi. 1398 
Tbevisa Barth, Be P. R. xii. x. (1495) 420 Crowes token 
jfeyne with gredynge and cryenge. a 1400 Jeremu's Teken$ 
(E. E. T. S.) 156 So longe pat pai. .he[r] gredyng forberen. 

. Grediren, 4 rne, -iroa, obs. fl Gridiron. 
Gredyl(e, -yly, obs. ff. Griddle, Greedily. 
Gredyre, -yrne, -yron, obs. ff. Gridiron. 
Gree (grf ), Obs. exc. Sc. Forms : sing. 4-6 
gre, 4--9 gree, (6 graie), 6-7, 9 grie. 4-6 
greis, 5 grece, 4-7 grees, (5 greez, 6 gries) ; 
cf. Grece. [a. OF, gri (pi. grds^ grcyz: see 
Geece) = It., Fg. grm i-^l^gradum step. 

Cf. Degree, Grade.] 

’ 1 1 * A step in an ascent or descent ; one of a flight 
of steps; ™ Degree 1. In quots. 1303 and 1382, 
a flight of steps. Obs. 

1303 R, Brunne Handl, Synne 1562 She was heryyde, as 
fyl to be, Be syde an auter before pe gre. 138a Wyclif 
Neh. viii. 4 Esdras scribe .stod vpon a treene gree [1388 the 
grees of tree], the whiche he hadcie maad to .speken in ti;^8 
tberon]. <ri4oo Maundev. (Roxb.) viii. 31 By syde pehie 
awter er tiii greez to gang vp at to pe toumbe of akbastre. 
c 1420 Fa Had. on Husk i. 463 'Fhre gree.s or iiij is up thereto 
to go. 1447 Bokknham .SVj'«/j'^^(Roxb.) 59 She stey up 
from gre to gree. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 73/2 A trone of 
yuorye.. whiche had vi grees or stappes. iSSS-8 Phaer 
/Eneid i. B ij b, 'J'he brasen grees afore the doresdyd mount. 
1610 Holland Camden's Brit. ii. 25 One onely ascent by 
which hardly one by one can passe up, and that with a 
labour by grees or steps. 1893 J. Wallace Orkney 44 
Bishop Stewart enlarged it [the (Sthedral Church] to the 
East, all above the Grees. 

, f b. Canticle or song of grm : ^ Song of Degrees % 

* Gradual Psalm* (see Gradual a. 5). Obs. 

*383 Wyclif Ps. cxix. [cxx ] heading., The song of grees 
[1388 grecesj. a 1430 ^ Wyclif s Bible, Ps. and Prol., The 
cantichs of grees ben in noumbre of fiftene. 1^3 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 273 b/2 Thou gauest to me syngyng the cantycle 
of grees sharpe arowes and codes wastyng. 

, t 2 . Jig. A step or stage in a process, etc., esp. 
one in an ascending or descending scale j —De- 
gree 2. Obs. 

. a 13^ Hampole Psalter cxix. i He herd me, settand me 
in greis of steghyrige. c 1380 Wyclif Berm. Sel. Wks, II. 
269 pe grees of cunnynge and joie here must nedis pass& 
e 1430 Pallad. on H usb. iv. 471 1 'her humour is ek erth and 
ayer wel warme, That fruyt to fruyt fro gre to gre .succedith. 
£1470 Henryson Mot. Pab. v, (Pari. Beasts) ii, It followis 
weill be ressoun natural!, And gre be gre, of ricbt com- 
parlsoun : Of euill cumis war, of war cumis_ wenst of all. 
*5*3 Douglas Mneis vi. Prol. 97 As he tuichis greis .seirin 

? ane. In blis, elykwys sindry stagis puttis he._ 1589 R. 

Iruce Sertn. (1843) 32 The first gree of preparation stands 
in contrition. 

f 3 . A ‘ step’ in direct line of descent ; a degree 
of relationship ; = Degree 3. Greis defendant (Sc.) : 
forbidden degrees. Obs, 

c S315 Shoreham 69 The sibhe mowe to-gadcre nau^t The 
foerthe grees wythinne. £1340 Cursor M. 1464 (Fairf.) lareth 
J>at was j>e .v. gree [O//. kne] fra Seth. 1387 T'&M.visK Higden 
(Rolls) 1 409 Nigh kyn bey wil bee pey he passe an hondred 
gree. c 1435 Wyntoun Crm, ix. xxvii. 56 He and he Wes 
evynlike in tohir Gre. 1535 Stewart Cron. Boot. II. 112 
He him self wes nairest to tbair croun, Fra Dioneth the 
fourt grie curning doun. 1571 Saiir, Poems Reform, xxvii. 
TOO Kin of Kingis discendit grie be gre. idiy in Pitcairn 
Crim. Trials Scot. III. 424 He was within greis-defendant 
with the Hous of Bass. 

f 4 . A stage or position in the scale of dignity or 
rank ; relative social or oflicial rank, grade, order, 
estate, or station ; = Degree 4. In quoL 1450, a 
rank or class of persons. Obs. 

13. . JT. E. Legendary {MS. Bodl- 779) in Archh Stud. tteu. 
Spr. LXXXII. 402/46 He ordeyned |?At ^ch man |?at pre.st 
wolde be scholde vndirfong pe ordres fro gre to gre— 
wit-ouie lope & defaute pat |?ey I-taken were. 138a 
'Wyclif Gen. xl. 13 Pharao. .schal restore thee m the bifore 
had gree. c 1385 Chaucer L.^ G. W. 1313 Dido, She . . 
profreth him to be His thral, his servant in the leste gree. 
c 1440 Promp. Pa^-v. 208/2 Gre, or woithynesse, gradns. 
c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4901 pai spared na elde na 
gre. e 1430 Holland Hcrwlat 407 All gretest of gre. 1493 
Fesiwall (W. de W. 1515) 7 To understande all the grees 
Of y® worlde, 1530 CaxiotCs Chron. Eng. iv. 38/2 He 
ordeyned that he that was worthy sholde ascende gree by 
gree to his ordre, fyrst benet, than colet, sulxlecon, deacon, 
and than preest. a 1555 Lyndesay Tragedie 47 Gre by gre, 
vpwarte I did ascende ; Swa that in to this reatme did neuer 
ryng So gret one man as I, vnder ane kyng. 1579 Spenser 
Skepk. Cal. July 215 He is a shepheard great in gree, 1590 
Greene Orl. Fur, US99) 50 Proude that thou art, 1 recke 
not of thy gree. 

, 6. Pre-eminence ; superiority ; mastery ; victory 
in battle ; hence, the prize for a victory. To bear, 
get, have, take, win the gree. Now 
*320-30 Hortt Ch. 319 That day Horn the turnament wan 
. . He toke the gre, that was a swan. 13. . Sir Beues (E.) 
37694*4 A turnement .sche hap don crye . . for to .see, What 
khy^t ys to han pe gree. £1386 Chaucer Knt.*s T. 1875 
Buk Thesems leet crye. To stynten alle rancour and enuye. 
The gree as wel of o syde as of oother. 1393 Langl. P . PI. 
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C. XXI. *03 The gree 3ut hath he geten for alls has grete 
w'ondes. £1450 Holland Howlat 448 To James lord Dow- 

t las thow the gre gaifj To ga with the kingis hart. *470-80 
lALORY Arthur vt. vii, The gree was gyuen to kynge Bag- 
demagus. 14^ Caxtoh Chron. Eng. cviii. go In this bataylle 
^the gi ee of the felde [was] left with the danoys. *5*3 
Douglas JEneis v. ii. 52 Quha best on fute can ryn lat .se, 
A? -wersill, and beir the gre. a *378 LindesAy 

(Pitscottie) Chron, Scot. xix.ix. (iSggVl. 198 Prayand to god 
that he micht haue that graie and victorie of him quha was 
ms enemye. a 1605 \tL Montgomerie's Poems (1887) 274 The 
Muses wald have gevin the grie To her, as to the Aperse. 

G. Stuart Joco-ser. Disc. 22 Of aw the pipers I did 
see, This piper Tony wan the ’gree. *793 Burns For E that 
and a' that v,That sense and worth, o’er a' the earth, May 
bear the gree, and a’ that. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxix, 

1 he Cu’ross hammermen have the gree for that. 1837 R. 
Nicoll /V£;? r4(i843) 91 Whether be it work or play. The 
gree was wi’ our auld gudeman. *838 M. PcmrEOVs Soufer 
johnny 29 Ower them a’ for classic style It bears the gree. 

t6. A degree, step, or grade in intensity or 
amount; Degree 6. Obs. 

c 1386 CHADOiR Merck. T. *31 Ther nys no thyng in gree 
superlatyf, As seith Senek, aboue an humble wyf. c 1400 
Rom. Rose 3743 They nil, in no maner gree, Do right 
nought for charitee. 1460-70 Bk. Quintessence ii. (1866) 22 
perfore pe feuere agu is pe posityue degree, and in pe 
superlatyue degree, comparatif gree and superlatif gree. 
1^32 Lyndesay Monarcke 6053 1‘liat Lantern of the Heuin 
Sail gyf more lycht, be greis sewin, Nor it gaue sen the 
warld began. *363 W1N5ET Four Score Thre Qttesi. Wks. 
1888 I. 68 We ar in mony greis of luue naturahe coniunit. 
— Wks. (1890) II. 57 In al greis of aigis and tymes. 

1 7. In mediscval physics : — Degree 6 c. Obs. 
1398 TjtKViSK Barth. BeP. R. xvi. vii. (1405') 556 Quycke 
syluer as Plato sayth is hote and moy.st in the fourth degi e 
though some men deame that it is cold in the same gree. 
c i4<w Lanfrdnc's Cirurg. 86 In considerynge pe com- 
plexioun of al pe body . . & pe gre of pe medicyn. *547 
Boorde BreTf. Health civ. 56 Thus fleume which is swete, 
gree for gree is hote and moyst lyke the ayer. 

1 8 . An academical degree ; »= Degree 7 a. Ohs. 
c 1449 Pecock Repr. i. xvL 90 Y wolde grees of scolls to 
be take. 1494 Fabyan Chron. 3 By hym that neuer yet any 
ordre toke, Or gre of Scole, or sought for great cunnynge, 
T his werk is gaderyd. 1508 Dunbar Flyimg m Polwart 
397, I sail degraid the, gracele.s, of thy greis. 

1 9 . Geom. {Astron., Geog., etc.) The unit of the 
sexagesimal measurement of angles or circular arcs ; 
— Degree 9 , 

*4*2-20 Lydg. Chron, Troy Prol. (15*3) A r b, The tyme 
of yere, shortly to conclude When .xx. grees was phebus 
altitude, *423 Jas. I. Kingis Q. xxi, Passit bot myd-day 
foure greis evin. *426 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 140 The bulls 
. , twenty grees Entred was the hed of the dragoun. *336 
■Beixenden Cron. Scot., Descr. Aik xiii. The last and out- 
maist He is namit Hirtha; quhare the eleuatioun of the 
pole is Ixiii greis. 

Gree (gfff), sb.^ Now arch. Also 4-6 gre, 
[a. OF. grd, gred, ^et (iith c. in littr^), mod.F. 
gri pleasure, goodwill, will (cf. M augre — mal gr4) 
* Pr. grat-z. It., Sp., Pg. grade L. grdfum, neut, 
subst. oigratus pleasing, grateful. The word was 
taken over into English chiefly in phrases (see the 
various senses).] 
f 1 . Favour, goodwill. Obs., 

<2x300 Cursor M. 1656 (GOtt.) 5 e eyth [=eight], for 30U 
treu leute, Alone x haue granted mi grefYVm. graunted 
gre, Cott. mi sagh(t)]. £*400 .Sowdone Bab. 2850 And 
\recui God] graunte him gree and grith, iS9oSpenser F. Q. 
iL iii. 5 But for in court gay portaunce he perceiv’d And 
gallant shew to be in greatest gree. 

b. In gree (also a<f, ta greet cf. Agree adv.., 
Engree) : with goodwill or favour, with kindly 
feeling or pleasure, kindly, in good part. Chiefly 
in phr. to take, accept j receive in gree. \Y .prendre, 
recevoir, avoir en gri, servir h grp.] 

? a 1366 Ch aucer Rom. Rose 42 God graunte in gree that 
she it take For whom that it begonnen is ! c *374 — Troylus 
II. 480 (529) My lowe confessioun Accepte in gre. e 13^ — 
ClerEs T. 1005 Vs oghte Receyuen al in gree that god vs 
sent, c *4*5 Lydg. Temp, Glas 1085 Bope ge and I mekeli 
most abide To take agre \o.rr, at gre, in gre]. c 1430 — 
Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 22 My simple makyng for to take 
at gree. 1481 Caxton Myrr. i. xiv. 47 That after his deth 
. , god receyueth hym in gree. a *377 Gascoigne De Pro- 
fundis Wks. (1831) 203 And thou (good God) vouchsafe in 
gree to take This woeful! plaint. *597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. 
li. 8s Soone as he can kisse his hand in gree, And with good 

S ace bow it below the knee. 1600 Fairfax Tasso x. x. i8x 
ccept in gree . . the words I spoke. 1894 F. S.^ Ellis 
Reynard Fox 230 A man should hold his friends in gre, 
And his foes hate but tardily. 

c. With or in good {.goodly) gree : with goodwill 
[F. de bon grP]., 

*342 XJdall Er^m. Apopth. 259 So y* graciousnesse of 
this prince tooke in good, gree the eiuill wille of bothe the 
saied parties against hym. 1590 Spenser F. Q, i. v. 16 
Which she accepts with thankes and goodly gree. *609 
Holi^nd Aminianns xxyii. 313 Having .. wrought the 
souldiors to accept thereof in good gree and willingly. *885 
Burton Arab. Nts, (1887) 111 . 349 Replied the smith, * With 
gladness and goodly gree ^ 

2 . To do or make gree*. to give satisfaction (for 
an injury). Also, to make onds gree to or with 
(a person) : to do what will satisfy him ; to give 
satisfaction to, come to terms or make bne*s peace 
with. Also, to make (a person’s) gree. 

c 1290 Childh. Jesus (Horstiu.> 435 To his freont make 
pi gre OpHT pou worst I fiem of ps contre. Jbid. 1430 
To Joscpc he maude is gre With giiode wille. [1377 Act 
I Rich. // c. 6 ^ I (^e . . le clerc . . ext la prisone tunge n 
avera fait gree a la partie^H * 4 ** HocciIeve DeReg. Prhtc. 


621 pat I, with lownesse & humylitce, To my curat go 
scholde, & make his gree. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) 

1. xxxviil (1859) 42 Thus shalt thou make thy gree with 
lustyce, that Mercy and she be finally acorded. ^ £1440 
Parionope 2149 He thenketh fast how that he I'o his I^rd 
myght make his gre. £ *492 Gest of Robyn Mode cviii. in 
Child Ballads HI. 61/2 Holde my londes in thy 

honde Tyll I haue made pie gree ! , 16*3 Sir H. Finch 
Laio (16:^6) 297 No Wardein of the Fleet shall suffer any 
prisoner in execution to goe out of prison, .without making 
gree to the par tie. 1697 Fiew Pettal La^os lar Then the 
Sheriff have the Hawk, making gree to him that did take 
him, *764 Burn Poor Laws 11 He shall be imprisoned till 
he justify himself, and make gree to the party. 

i’b. Unto gf'ee i with a view to satisfaction, as 
an indemnity. Obs. rare. 

C1400 Bestr. Troy 11595 The grekes for hor gi-eme vnto 
gre asken Gret sommes, forsothe, to hor sad harmes. 

1 8 . (One’s) good pleasure ; will, desire ; consent. 
By his gree {<iViOt. 1483): of its own accord. Of the 
gre: of (one’s) own accord, voluntarily. Out tf gree: 
contrary to one’s pleasure or desire ; hence amiss. 
|F. h son grp. de {son) gri, contre son grp i\ Obs. 

*3 .. E. E. A tut. P. C. 348 Lene nxe py grace For to ^o 
at pi gre, £*330 R. Brunne Chron. ( *810) 272 pe erle..did 
no maner wik, pe Kyng gaf him his gre. Ibid. 308 He 
wild not do per gre, pat terme pat he sette. *400 Morte 
Arth. 2645 It es the gifte of Code, the gree es bys awene. 
Ibid. 2748 Here are galyarde gomes that of the gre semis. 
*417 E. E. Wills (1882) 27, I will pat myn executours do 
her gre. 1481 Caxton Godfrey cxciii. 283 It was not knowen 
..whether it was taken from hym byconstraynt or yf he 
delyuerd it with his gree and wyll. *483 — Gold. Leg, 
196 b/i The dore that was soo locked opened by his gree by 
hym self. 1513 Douglas Mneis ix. Prol. 80 Quhar ocht is 
bad, gais mys, or owt of gre. *632 Womens Rights x8 
Whosoever . . shall in his life time without gree of his lord, 
maiTy. [1666 Pepys Diary 25 Nov., Against the gri ,. of 
my Lord I reasurer. 1692 O. Walker History lllmir. 1. 
vii. 119 Against the gre of the Senate.] asjfM North Lines 
(1742) 9 History., (after the partial Gree of the late Authors) 
has been, to all good Purposes, silent of him. 

tGree, Obs. rare. ? Weeping, mourning. 
*555 Abp, Parker Ps. xxx. 70 Thou tournst from mee my 
wo and gree, to myrth in cherefull voyce. 1390 Greene 
Mourn. Garm. (1616) 53 With hearts griefe and eyes greee 
[jfzV], Eyes and heart both full of woes, 

Gree, v. Obs. exc. dial. Also 5-6 gre, 6 Sc. 
grie. [aphetized from Agree v,, or f. Gree sb.^ 
Cf., however, OF. grier, which may be the direct 
source.] —Agree w., in various senses. 

Tl. trans. Of a person: To please, to satisfy. 
— Agree i b. Obs. 

1468 Plnmpion Corr. (Camden) 19, I stand in doubt 
whether Mr. Midleton & Mr. Ros greed you & Sir John 
Malivera thereof or no. 

•p 2 . To make (persons) pleased ; to reconcile, 
conciliate (several persons, or one vuith another); 
also, to arrange or settle (a matter). Obs. 

*570 Satir. Poems Reform, xxi. 75 Now thay tak on hand 
to 50W With all the tother syde. *596 Dalrvmple tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. vi. 342 Edward king of Jngland .. was 
chosen arbiter to grie this mater. Ibid. ix. 154 In hauie 
and sair seiknes he takis Jornay, of that mynd to grie thame, 
17.. Jacobite Relics (ed. Hogg 1819) I. 146 They're fallen 
out among themselves, Shame fa’ the first that grees th(,mt ! 
■fS. ref. and intr. (for rejlj To become well- 
disposed or favourable ; to consent, accede. Obs. 

c X440 Genetydes 1141, I gre me wele In your presence to 
travell day by day, *490 Caxton Eneydos vi. 29 They .. 
accorded and greed to do all hir wyll. *323 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. I. civ. 125 They within desyred respyte to gyue an 
answei'e, the which was agreed ; and whan they had coun.- 
sayled the parties greed. 1378 Hunnis Hyvef. Hunnye 
Gen. xxxvi. 28 If. 86 Shall not all their substance greatte 
And cattell that they have Be ours if we gree thereunto? 
139* Harington Ork Fur, v. xxxii. To trie the matter thus 
they greed both. 

4 . To come into accord or harmony; to come to 
terms wtik (a person), on, upo 7 t (a matter); to 
make an agreement. 

c 1380 Wyclif Berm. Sel. Wks. II. 144 ^if pis be herd of 
Pilat we shulen gree wip him, and make 50U sikir, £*566 
Merie Tales in Skelton's Wks. (1843) I. Introd. 69 I'he 
miller, .greed with the sexten of thechurche to haue the key 
of the churche dore. *374 Mirr, Mag., Nennius x, Till 
with their creditours they gree. *59* Shaks. Two Gent. u. 
iv. 183 All the means Plotted, and ’greed on for my happi- 
nesse. *59^ Breton SchoUer «§• Souldiour (1599) 30 , 1 will 
either have it give it or gree upon it. x6o6 Skaksl Ant. 4 
Cl. n. vi. 37 Tben, to send Measures of Wheate to Rome ; 
this greed vpon, To^ part with vnhackt edges. *786 Burns 
To G. Hamilton iii, My word of honour 1 hae gi'en, . . To 
try to get the twa to gree. *822 Scott xxxi, AIL. 
consentiuni in eundem—§x&& on the same point. *824 Miss 
Ferrier Inker, xvii, It’s you that has made us cast out, and 
it’s you that maun make us ’gree.. *876 Cumbld. Gloss., 
^Gree, agree. They’re about 'greean for a horse. 

6. To be in harmony in opinion, way of life, etc. ; 
to be of the same mind; to be friends; also of 
things, to be in accord or hannonious. 

*500-20 Dunbar Poems liil 5 The ane futt ^eid ay onrycht, 

; And to the tother wald not gree. *523 Skelton GarL 
Laureli'}^ Whosheuenly armony was so passynge sure. So 
truely proporsionyd, and so well did gree. *532 Hervet 
Xenophon's Housek. (1768) 23 Vtterynge our myndes one to 
an other, if we myght gree in one tale, c *540 J. Redford 
Mor. Play Wit Set. t Shaks. Soc.) We wyll gre better, 
or ye pas hence. *^94 Marlowe & Nashe Dido in. i, 
Weapons gree not^ witt my tender years. £ *600 Shaks. 
Sonn. cxiv. Mine eie well knowes what with his gu.st is gree- 
ing. *620 T. Peyton (xAw 49 Neptune himselfewith 
foure great riuers greeing, To deck the bosome which gaue 
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Adam being. 2768 !Ross Helemre xo8 Like twa sisters, ye 
will live an’ gree. « 2774 Fergusson Poems (1845) s As 
lang’s there’s pith into the barrel, We’ll drink and gree. 
1814 Scott Wav> xxxvi, They’re just neighbour-like . . and 
nae wonder they gree sae week 

Hence Qree’ing///, concordant. 

1*1547 Surrey Mneid(K.Qxh. Club) 125 The people cried 
with sundry greeing shouts To bring the horse to Pallas 
temple blive. 

Greece, -cy, obs. forms of Grease, Greasy. 
Greed (gifd), sb, Orig. Sc, Also 7 gread, 
grisde. [Back formation from Greedy. (OE. had 
dat. grkdum used advb. =*with greediness’.)] 
Inordinate or insatiate longing, esp. for wealth ; 
avaricious or covetous desire. Const, of. 

1609 S. Grahamk a fmt, H umours'^Z b, Whose avarice and 
^read of gepe is such, that they care not whom with they 
jo|yne, so being they be ritch. 1018 Lithgow Pilgr. P'areiv, 
(sig.) E. Is hee poore, then faiiie hee would bee rich ; And 
rich, what tormentes his great griede doth feele. 2786 
Burns 7 'wa Dogs 144 Some rascal’s pridefu’ greed to quench. 
i8z8 Scott Al M. Perth xvii, The Duke of Albany is gene- 
rally hated for his greed and covetousness. 1863 Fawcett 
PoL Boon, n, ii. 130 Many, .attach to competition the stigma 
of selfish greed. 2870 Morris Earl hly Par. I, n, 515 If 
greed of power and gold have led thee on. 1874 Green 
Short Hist, i, § 2. 10 The greed of plunder drew fresh war- 
bands from the German coast. 

Greed (tjrfd), v. rare. [f. Greed .y^.] 

a. inir. To indulge one’s greed ; to be avaricious ; 
to have an eager longing for, b. trans. To long for. 

c 1685-8 Hunimgd.Plonghmahls Compl. in Roxb, Ballads 
(1890) VII. 32 On wealth her mother’s mind was bent, she 
greeded out of measure. 2843 Slackm. Mag, LUI. 176 
You might the horrent jaws survey, Griesly, and greedinjg 
for their prey. 2848XYTTON Harold xi. xi, The ravens sit 
greeding, And watching, and heeding . .And ravens sit greed* 
ing Their share of the bones. 

Greede, variant of Gredb v. Obs, 
tGree*dilai&. Ohs, in 3 gredi3l353o. [f. 
Greedy a. -f ON. -kik-r^ -laik.] Greediness. 

cxvso OaMiN 3TO4 AH raodblej^c, & gredi^le^^c, & irre,^ & 
giuterrnesse, Ihm, 4560 W»penu;' god & Strang . . 3ten jitt- 
sunng Bl gredi3le33C. ' 

Greedily (gi-Pdili), , Forms: a, i griide^ 
lice, 2 grediiohe, 4-6 gredely, (6 gr0edaly(e); 
B, I grMiHoe, 2-3 grsdiEolie, -like, 4-6 gredyly, 
(4 gredill, -3y, 6 gredilie), d- greedily. [Two 
synonymous words seem to have coalesced : ( i ) OE* 
p^rmdelice (saON. grMuiigd)^ L "^grhi («#-stem,=* 
ON. grS-rj Goth, gridus : see Greed fiJ.) + •ike 
-LT^; (3) OE. grmi{^)ike, £ grMi^ ■Gmmn +• 
•ike -IiYA The former, if it had survived into 
mod.Eng., would have become "^greediy; it is un- 
certain how far the a forms represent this type, as 
in the idth a they might be misspellings for 
greedily (cf., however, Geebdly a,), 

A similar coalescence occurs in the case of OE. /i£/elfce, 
h^glfce Heavily. Perh, in both cases the derivative of the 
adj. should be regarded as a refashioned form, arising when 
the primitive sb. had ceased to be in common use. For the 
-*■- representing the thematic vowel of a long j^-stem in com* 

T ‘tion,cf. */elde/are{sffx\tttn/eldeware)i see I'ieldfare.] 
As one that is hungry or thirsty; with keen 
appetite; hungrily, ravenously, voraciously. 

c 2000 Hexameron of St, Basil (Norman) xx. 38 Donne 
hini hingrah he yt graediltce. c 1275 Lamb. Horn. 223 And 
ha ifelde h© deofel pftne hoc he he er gredliche forswealh. 
1:2320 Bestiary 322 He drinkeS water gredUike, ^^2300 
Cursor M. 27^5 To ette ouer gredyly. a Hampole 
Psalter Cant. 407 Bird of swalugh gredily askis mete. 
11x440 JacoPs fvell v. 35 |?e smyth bad an-o)>er man castyn 
of his breed to h« hog, 8c h® swyn eet it gredyly. 2574 
Hyll Conject. Weather vH, If the Oxen feede greedelyer. 
2667 Milton P, L. x. 562 Greedily they pluck'd Ihe Fruit- 
age fair to sight 2725 De Fok Voy, rouftd World (1840) 
289 Flour and oil which the iman had fallen greedily upon. 
2855 Kane Arct, Expl. 1 . xxiv. 318 Some .. were greedily 
waiting fur the shell-fish and sea-urchins which the old bird 
busied herself in procuring for them. 

in Jig. context. 2535 Coverdale Jer. xv. r6 When I had 
founde thy wordes, 1 at them vp gredely. 1583 Stubbes 
Aftat. Abus. ri. (1882)92 If they heare him nut.. greedily 
and thirstily thereby to profit. 2590 Spenser P. Q. r. v. 9 
Cruell Steele so greedily doth bight. Ibid. 1. vi. 38 To see 
their blades so greedily imbrew, That dronke with blood 
thirsted after life. 2665 Boyle Ouas, Reji. v. Hi. (1848) 306 
Death, .devour’d them as greedily, as thw did those Birds. 

b. Applied to the behaviour of material sub- 
stances, to indicate rapidity of absorption or com- 
bination. (Cf- Greedy i b.) 

2584 CoGAN H aven Health ccxvii. aiSSweete wines through 
their sweetenesse are greedily drawen of the members, 

J. Webster Meiallogr. xiii. 203 Wherein Minerals that 
strike upon the Lunar passages are greedily refreshed. 2799 
Med. frnl. I. 408 Nitrous gas. .tends, .to lessen the respir- 
able portion, from its strong attraction for oxygen, which it 

f eedily combines with to the point of saturation. 2878 
UXLEY Physhgr, 42 The drier and hotter the air happens 
to be, the more greedily does it drink up this raoi.sture. 

2 . As one that is greedy of gain ; avarlciOTOly, 
covetously, rapaciously. 

tf 2000 -fiLrarc Mom. 1. 66 He j^ym^JgrsedeHcebis teoltmge. 
f 2380 VVyclif Serm, Sel. Wks. I, 166 Siche |>at gaderea 
gredili Cristis patrimonye. cx4do Apoi, Loll 213 |>el.. 
gredyly eon abowt to geyt a! |K;y may. x6^ R. Bolton 
Comf Cmsc, vi. (ed. a) 38 And there gather Grace 
mfeedily as the moat gaping tlsurer graspeth gold. 2874 
Green Short Hist, v. § 2. 227 Tlie eyes of the feudal haron?- 
age turned greedily on the riches of the Church. 

3 . With manifestation of strong desire; with 
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avidity or eagerness ; eagerly ; f jealously, zealously, 
fervently {obs.), 

c 2200 'Prin. Coll. Ham. 173 Hie iseS binei^en hem deflen 
be hem gredeliche kepeS. 1398 Trkvisa A. A’. 

xviiJ. xci. (1495) 839 The frogge . . cryeth gredyly and makyth 
moche noyse. a 2400-50 Alexander 1435 His men & a]l 1:^ 
messedones maynly ascendis And ])&l of Grece gredelj'girdis 
vp eftire. 2548 if dall, etc. Erasm. Far. Matt. xi. 7-15 
There is now no more to doe, but feruently and gredely 
to take that which .. is now presently offered.^ 1:575-85 
Abp. isANDYS Serm, xviii. 212 Greedilie expecting their 
looked for time. 2582 }. H addon’s A tisw. Osor, 

291 Some places that are oner greedely geuen to sectes and 
deuision.s. 2631 Weever Anc. Funeral Mon. 40 Greedily 
affected to view the sacred Sepulchres, ax68o Butler 
A<?//a(i 759) I. 25 Those who greedily pursue Things wonder- 
ful, instead of true. 2710 Berkeley Print. Hum, Knowl, 
§ 141 This notion has been greedily embraced and cherished 
by the worst part of mankind. 2845 Ford Handbk. Spain 
1 13 The candles lighted in these processions.. are, greedily 
purchased by women at treble their original cost, 1852 H. 
R0GER.S Eel. Faiik (tBss) 279 Miraculous legends have been 
most greedily taken up by the vast majority of mankind. 

Greediness (grAdinAs). .Forms; see Greedy. 
f f. Greedy + -ness.] I'lie attribute of .being greedy. 
Const, as in the adj. 

1 . Excessive longing for food or drink, or avidity 
in the consumption of it; gluttony/voracity, 
ravenousness. 

1426 Lydc. L>e Gull, Piigr. 13044 Gredynesse Off sundry 
metys and deyntes. c 1440 Jacob's trell 144 For mete 
is good to man ... so mesure be kepte, & |xs sause j?erto 
■ be dreed of god, gredynes be left, x$;z6 Pdgr. Pejf, 
(W. de W. 1531) 99 b, Voracite or gredynesse in eatyng. 
3:575 BrieJT Disc, Troubles Franclford {1846) ir As the 
harte chased pantethe for gredines off waters. 2642 J, 
Jackson 'True Etnmg. 7 \ 1. 73 'i'here is too much ,of the 
greedinesse of the Wolfe still remaining. 27^ Birck Life 
Boyle B.’s Wks, L, 20 Philaretus was little given to greedi- 
ness, either in fruits or sweetmeats. 2840 Dickens i. <'/<•!? 
Shop V, He chewed tobacco and water-cresses at live same 
time and with extraordinary greediness. 2856^ Macaulay 
Biog,^ Johnson {1867) 88 He contracted a habit of eating 
with ravenous greediness. ' ^ ' 

2 . Excessive eagerness or longing for wealth or 
gain ; covetousness, avarice, rapacity, greed. 

2254 O, E. Ckron, (Laud. MS.) an. 2086 He was O'ti 
^itsunge be feallan dt gradina.sse he lufode mid ealle. c 2275 
Lamb. Horn. 103 H^eo fauaritia] is helle iliche, forSO'ti het 
hi ba habbeS unafillenaliche gredinesse. Amr. R. 

416 Ne beo non l»e grediure uorto babben more. |?eo 
gredxnesse [is] rote of hire bitternesse, c 2380 W yclir Serm, 
Set Wks. L 178 Gredynesse and avarice letteo' |»es 'two 
partis. 2426 Lydg, De Guil, Piigr. 9034 Tiie costys & the 
gret expense That thow dost hym for to plese, And hys 
gredynesse tapese. 2535 .Coverdale EpA, iv, 10 To worke 
all maner of vnclenne.s euen with gredynesse (m t 6 tx and 
2882 ; Wycur in coueityse j Gr. io t6$t Brawe- 

HALL Jmi Find, vl 234 l*he greediness and extortion of 
the Court of Rome. 2855. Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiii. III. siQtS 
In excuse for his greediness, it ought' to be said that he was 
the poorest noble of a poor nobility. 2884 A. R. Pennington 
Widif vi. 193 Greediness for wealth. 1885 Upool Daily 
Post It Apr. {(x To explain off-hand the greediness of Russia 
in the Afghanistan direction. 

S. Excessive longing or desire in general ; eager 
longing ; eagerness, keenness. 

2553 BkRmde Q. Curtins ix. 183 The gredines of glory Sc 
the vnsaciable dears of fame, made no place to seme to far- 
2590 Spenser A. C- 1- vlii. 6 Eger greedinesse through every 
member thriid. 2594 Shaks. Rich, ///, in. vH. 7 Th’ 
vasatiate greedinesse of his desire. 2665 Boyle Occas. ReJI, 
v. X. (28481336 A Greediness of Knowledge, that is impatient 
of being confin’d. 16^ Lond. Gas. No. 232/3 The people 
are with greediness expecting the issue of the ensuing Diet, 
175a Hume Ess. f Treat. (1777) II. 175 With what greedi* 
n^B are the miraculous accounts of travellers received. 
1794 Faley EMd. II. ii. (1817) 58 A topic which is always 
listened to with greediness. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng 
ii. I. 279 Men fiew to frivolous amusements, .with the greedi- 
ness which long and enforced abstinence naturally produces. 
Greediron, obs. form of GiiiDiRotr. 
fGraedly, a, Obs, rure'^K In 6 gWBdlye, 
[f, greedy adv. ; see Greedily ] Greedy. 

«i546 Bkcon Got/. Vertne Wks. 2564 I. 260 b, Adam and 
Eue by satisfying theyr greadlye appetite in eatynge the 
forbidden fruit, 

Graeds (grfdz), //, did, [Repr* OE. grM 
*ulva* (coarse grass, water-weeds), pL grmdas 
* gramina *. Cf, Gbattoh, Geowy h J 

1. Straw manure. 

273^ J. Lewis HisL Isle Tenet (ed. a) 37 GreedSf the 
Straw, in a Place or Barton to make Dung of. x$$s CycL 
Agric, (cd. Morton) II. 7^3/3 Creeds^ (Kent) long manure 
in the straw-yard. 

2 . to Duckweed and Pondweed. 

x8fe Prior PiauGm, 99 Creeds, now applied to the Pond* 
weed tribe. Poiamogeion. 287^ Brittbn & Hollaho 
PiaHi-n-, 233 Greeds, Lemmt w/wr, L. 

Greedy (grf'di), a. Forms; t 2-3 

gradi, -y, 2-6 gpt&M, 3 gradi^, 3-4 gradte, 4-7 
grady, 6 graadya, 6 .SV. grydy, d-7 greadia, 6- 
graady. [OE. w OS, grdd^g^ OHG. grdiag 

ON. grddmg-r (OSw. gridig^ Da* grmdig), Gotl* 
gridctgs ^grm&go^^ t ^gr^du-s 

(Goth. grMu-s hunger, ON. Jrid-r hunger, greed, 
OE. gfdd in dat, pL grmdum eagerly), cognate 
with Skr. gfdh to be greedy.] 

1 . Having an intense desire or inordinate appetite 
for food or drink ; ravenous, voracious, gluttonous, 
fin some of the earlier <|uots. the meaning h 
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simply ; Hungry. Const, of (OE. genitive ) ; falso 
after i on, upon, i for) to have something {obs}), 
BeozvulfiZ.) v^i Wihtunhselogrim and graedix gearo sona 
wms, reoc and rej^e. 972 Blickl. Horn. 211 pa fynd. .heora 

f ripende wEeron swa swa grmdi?; wulf. a iooovElfric Horn. 

. 2x6 pam ^rsedisan fisce, he SeKih:5 hset aes, and ne sesihS 
Sone angel ue on 0am sese sticaS. ciiys Lamb. Horn. 123 
penne bid he gredi pes eses and forswole^eS pene hoc fore 
mid pan ese. c xsoo Vices ^ Virtues (1888) 139 Sobrietas. . 
maked panne mann madfull'oe wastogrady. a 2225 Ancr. R. 
324 Hwou gredie hundes stonded biuoren pe borde. C2250 
Gen. <5* Ex. 1494 lacob wurd war he was gredi, c 2325 Body 
<f Sold 43 in Map's Poems (Camden) 340 Thyne mete.. 
That thou were gredi for to frete. 2393 Langl. P, p}^ 
C. vn. 39B Two gredy .sowes. 2575-85 -Abp. Sandys Serm*. 
Hi. S3 Ihe foxe is rauenous, greedie on his pray. 1697 
Dryoen Firg. Georg, n. 756 The falling Mast, For greedy 
Swine provides a full repast. 2725 Poi-k Odyss. ix. 427 He 
said, and greedy grasped the heady bowl. 2733“39 J. Tull 
Horsedloing Husbandry 86 Most sorts of Cattle are greedy 
of it- 2767T, Hutchinson Hist. Mass. II. i. 100 As greedy 
after their, prey as a wolf. xy^zAun. Reg. 96/2 1'his snake 
is very greedy of milk, « 2839 Praed Poems (1864) L 
Greedy hawk must gorge his prey. 

Jig. a 1000 Phanix 507 i,Gr.) Li^. .grmdi?; swelled londes 
frmtwe- 2572 Gascoigne Dan Barthol. of Bathe Hund. 
Flowers 429, I sceke a greedy graue, To make an ende of 
ail these stormes and strife. 2610 G. Fletcher Christ's 
Viet. i. xxix, Coor/iiing the greedie sea, pris'ning their 
nimble prey, 2654-66 Lo. Ckkeky Pnrthemssa (1676) 651, 
I ..knew the Vessel was founder’d, had struck, or sprang 
some greedy Leak, 2725-20 Pope /AW ix. 288 The first fat 
offerings, to the immortals due, Amidst the greedy flames 
Pairoclus threw, 2843 Carlyle Past Ar, n. xv. (1845) 158 
I'lie, .noiseof greedy Acheron. 2860 B. Taylor Pine P'oresi 
of Monterey l"‘oeius (1866) 321 Look fiorn the greedy wave, 

b. saiti of the Stomach, etc.; also of the appetite. 
See al so G i : E k i > y-g ut [ s. 

^ 1514 Barci.ay Cyt. ttf Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) p. xlt, 
Their greedy gorges are rapt with the smell. Piigr. 

Perf. (W, de W. i5'^i i 99 b, To stuffe & fyll the gredy gutte 
of thy bely with delycate meetes. 2599 H. Buttes Dyets 
drie Dinner Aa iv b, Yet soft and fayre ; oregreedy jawes 
Kate not their meale with decent pause, 1634 Sir T. 
Herbert I'rav.’zii Her appetite strong and greedy. 2644 
Digby Hat. Bodies (1645) 353 I'he stomack, w'hen it is 
greedy of meate, draweth it seife up towards the throate, 

c. said of cliemical substances which absorb 
with avidity. ? Obs, 

2758 Reid tr. MmgmVs Chym. I. 278 The Acid of the 
Phosphorus, - is very gree'dy of moisture. 2792 W, Nichol- 
son tr. Chaptats Eiem. Ckem, (1800) III, 63 The oil is 
more dryi'Ug or greedy of^oxigene. 2800 tr, Lagrange's 
Chem. 1 . 194 When the air i» V'Cry greedy of moisture. 

d. Gmedy gied© dial^ a kite ; also the name of 
a children’s |•ame (Jam.), f Oxaedy wo^rm ; see 
quot. 1585 ; Bs htmgfy worm, (ste Hukghy a, 4). 
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doggestong, 

— gredy gled, 


'yf of Auchtermuchiy 51 By th&ir cumis t „ ^ 

Ana likkit vp five [gMahngi«|, 1585 Lupton J'hous, Notable 
7 'h. (16751 33 If the little nerve undera Whelp’s tongue (com- 
monly called the greediy worm) be taken away, it keeps the 
.same .safe after from being mad. 2627 Bk Hall Pharis, 4 
Ckr, Wks. 4x7 O thou worldling, which hast the Greedy- 
worme vnder thy tongue, with Esaies dogges. and newer hast 
en«)ugh. 2768 Ross Helmon to At greedy-glad, or warpUng 
o' the green, She ’clipst them a\ 280a G. bloxTAcu Omiik, 
Met. 282 Greedy glead. 2885 Swainson Prov. Names 
Birds 237 Greedy |led, 

2. Pkger for gam, wealth, and the like ; avaricious, 
covetous, rapacious. Const, as in sense i. 

a tom Sal, 4 Sai. 344 (Gr.) Sum to lyt hafaS godes 
gnedij, C1275 Lamb. Horn* aos God nele |»et we beon 
gredie ^itseras. a xzoo tWoral Ode 264 And weren to gredi 
of stolure and ^of guide, ciamo Trim, Coil, Horn, 195 |?e 
deuel is gredi uppen woreld richeke and gredi him to 
winende. atzz$ Amr. R. 416 Ne beo non he grediure 
uorto babben more. c238oWyclif5>/. Wks. III. 347 Men 
seien pat preestiii ben moont gredy purchasours in erhe. 
0x400 Rom. Rose An usurer.. Slial never for rkhesse 
riche bee But.. Scarce, and gredy jn hk eittent, cisoo 
Piumpion Corr. (Camden) 248 Praying that ye wille con- 
tent unto this bringer, rny Cousin Robart Hastings, iiij 
mark ik xxd. now dew unto him at this Martymasse last, 
which is right gredy theruoon. 2648 Gaor West Ind. xxi. 
»o2 A woivish, greedy, and covetous heart. 2697 Dryden 
Firg, Georg, i. 7a That Crop rewards the greedy Peasant's 
pains, 27^ Hume Pol, Disc, ii 33 Nor is a porter less 
greedy of money, which he si>ends on bacon and brandy, 
than a courtier, who purchases champagne and ortolans. 
284* W. Spalding Italy 4 It. I si. IIL Unscrupulous 
and greedy power. 2844 XfiiULWALL Grmce VOL 461 The , . 
exactions of corrupt magistrates, and their greedy officers. 

abml. <rx4oo Rim. 5791 If thews gredy .. Loveden, 
and were loved ageyn. .Such wikkidnme n« shulde faile. 

2. In wider sense ; Eager, keen ; t eagerly 
active, Malous {obs.) ; eagerly or keenly desirous 
^or f /a do (something). 

«23oo Cursor M* ^759^ O pride becums ak wainglory, 
bat cs tO' be o rooH eredL c 2400 Desir. Troy 1370 The 
Grekes were full gretly, grippk bom belyue, Prayen and 
pykea mony prluey chambur. 2540 Coverdale Fruitf. 
Less. To Rdr. A 4 b, G, how eiiill doth it become a beleeuer 
to be ircfull and greedie of vengeance. X!SS3 Latimer •S'jrrwr. 
Limoimk, vh. (1562)118 b, So all oure prehTes byshops and 
curates , . should be so payaful, so gredy hi castyng their 
isetts, that h to my, in prcachyng God.s worde* 2600 For- 
MAH dutebiog* (*449) It He was tm gredy on his boefce. 
*646 Silt T. IIrownk Psmd. £p. 1. viii. 34 A great enquirer 
of truth, but too gre-edy a receiver of it. 2734 tr, Rmlin's 
Am, Hist, xtx, V, C1827) vni. 160 The populace, who we 
ever greedy of noveity. 2784 Cowws 7 Wif in. 671 The 
rmk society of Weeds, N'ois»oiBe, and ever greedy to exhaust 
The impoverished earth. Sat. Rep. la July 38,/x The 
|i»opte of the United Stales «*« seldom greedy of iegklatioau 
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GBEEX, 


Jig. <r 1374 Chaucer hi. 1709 (1758) The see, that 

gredy is to flowen. 1890 Findlay in Expositor Feb. 94 
Dogmatic theology, greedy of proof-texts. 

4 . Of actions, qualities, emotions, and the like : 
Characterized by or manifesting intense or eager 
desire; keen, eager. 

£■1383 Chaucer L, G. W. Prol. los My hesy goost .. To 
sene this flour so yonge , . Constrayned me with so gredy 
desyre. 31568 T. Howell Arb. Amitie (1879) 37 Most 
greedy gripes with plunging paines, do pierce my ruthfull 
Eait. SS90 Spenser Q. l viii. 29 He himselfe with greedie 
great desyre Into the castle entred forcibly. Ibid. 48 With 
griping talaunts armd to greedy fight. 1647 Clarendon 
JHst. Reb. V. § 394 [Which] begot a greedy hope, and ex- 
pectation in him that this petition would have been.. an 
introduction to peace. i 66 :;j Milton P , L . ix. 257 With 

f -eedy hope to find His wish and best advantage. 1698 
RYER Acc. E, Indict ^ P, 18 Had not my greedy Eye 
espied a House more eminently seated. 1749 Fielding 
Tom Jones viii. xiv, He and Partridge sat with greedy and 
impatient ears. 18^8 Dickens JVicE xxii, Smike 

listened with greedy interest. 

;f 1 5 ; transf. Of spoil, prey : Greedily pursued. Ohs. 

1586 Marlowe Tst Pi. TamburL n. ii, Being void of 
martial discipline, All running headlong after greedy spoils. 
1648 Gage IVest Ind. xxi. 187 The monster, .thinking to 
have made some of us his greedy prey, 

6. adv. or quasi-^zifz', 

1599 Minsheu Sp. Gram. 83 To a greedi eating horse, 
a short halter. i6ia Rowlands More Knaues Yet 16 
A despVate fellow fell to eate salt Beefe ; Feeding so 
greedy that the rest admir'd. 

7. Comb., Rs ^eedy-minded ndj. 

X577 Northbrooke Dicing (1843) 48 A greedy minded 
man.. may be, and is a couetous man. 1613 Hieron Wks. 
1 . 259 Greedy minded men, which seeke by all meanes to 
secret and keep close the treasure they haue found. 

ClTee*dy-gut(S. Now dial, and milgar. [See 
Greedy and Got.] A voracious eater; a glutton, 
gormandizer. 

1550 Lever Serm. (Arh.) 63 Disceitful Merchauntes, 
couetous greedyguttes, and ambiciousprollers, whiche canne 
neuer haue ynough. 1579 Tomson Calmn's Serm. Tim. 
638/1 Euerie one of vs woulde swimme in pleasures of this 
worlde, and play the greedie guts without aU measure. 
1613 T. Godwin Rom. Antiq. (1674)68 A glutton or greedy 
gut which cannot abstain from his food till grace be .said. 
1736 Ainsworth Lat.-Eng. Dici.,Lurco^ a glutton, a belly- 
gOd, a greedygut, a great eater. 

aitrib. 1647 Trapp Mamnu Gd. Auth. in Ctnnm. Ep. 606 
Such are our greedy-gut Cormorants, 

Greef(e, obs. form of Grief. 

Gree^ee (gn'gn*). Also 8 griggory, 8-9 
grigri, ^ gregre(e. [Presumed to be of African 
origin ; in F. grisgris (Littr^).] 

1 . An African charm, amulet, or fetish. 

1698 Froger Yojf. 14 They wear about their Neck, Arms, 
and Legs, and even bind about their Horses, little leathern 
BagSj which they call Grisgris, in which are enclosed 
certain Passages of the Alcoran ..to secure them from 
venemous Beasts, etc. 1788 J. Matthews Voy. Sierra 
Leone vi. 133 Every griggory is assigned its particular 
office : one is to preserve him from shot, one from poison 
[etc.], .and when a man happens to be killed, .they only say 
his griggory was not so good as the person's who occasioned 
hi.s death. 1803 T. Wintekbottom Sierra Leone 1 . xv. 258 
In all the Bullom and Timmanee towns greegrees are placed 
to prevent the incursion of evil spirits or witches. i86x Du 
Chaillu Equat. A/r. xix, 337 Next in order, after the 
idols, come^the charms or greegreeSj called by them monda. 
Greegree . . is a term of European origin. 1865 Livingstone 
Zanmsi xxv. 523 The images, horns or other articles called 
greegree--. 

2. Misused for greegree man (see 4\ 

1848 Whittier Slaves of Mariiniqtie 8 As the gregree 
holds his Fetich from the white man’s gaze apart. 

8. The ordeal tree of Guinea, Erythrophleum 
guineense, 

1847 in Craig. 1866 Treas. Bot. 551/1 Gregre tree, Ery^^ 
throphkiim gidnense. 

4 , attrib. and Comb., m gree-gree hag, maker \ 
gree-gree man, a fetisheer, ‘ medicine-man 
^ 1788 J. Matthews Voy. Sierra Leone 107 The only trades 
in use amongst them are those of the carpenter, blacksmith, 
and^ griggory maker. Ibid. 133 They tell many wonderful 
stories of their griggory men. 18631 Du Chaillu Equat. A fr. 
viii, (ed. 2) 96 Even the little children are covered with these 
talismans, duly con.secrated by the doctor or greegree man 
of the tribe. 1897 Mary Kingsley JV. Africa i, 19 I'he 
leather-work that meets with the severest criticism from 
the Christian party is the talisman or gri-gri bags. 

Greek (grfk), sb. Forms: pL i Cr^(a)cas, 
Gr6(a)cas, 3 Greckes, Orm. Grickess, 4 Greks, 
Grekis, 4-5 -ys, 4-6 -es, 5 Grecys. sing. 
5 ? Grece, 6 Greke, 6-7 Greeke, 7- Greek. See 
also Grew, [In branch I: The OE. Cricas pi., 
corresponds to OHG. Chrkh, Ckriech (MHG. 
Kriech), Goth. ITriks :—^Kr^ko z, an early Teut. 
adoption of L. Grmcus, pi. Grxct (see below), the 
name applied by the Romans to the people called by 
themselves '"EA.A. tivcs. The substitution of k for g is 
commonly accounted for by the supposition that the 
Teut. initial g, when the word w^as adopted, still 
retained its original pronunciation (7), so that k 
would be the Teut. sound nearest to the Latin g. 
In all the Teut. langs. the word was ultimately 
refashioned after Latin, with change of k into g ; 
hence OE. Gricas pi. beside Crkas, MDn. Grieke 
(Du. Griek), mod.Ger. Grieche, ON. Grikkir pi. 
In branch II the sb. is an absolute use of Greek a. 


The L. Grmt is ad. Gr. VoaxKoi, said by Aristotle {Meteor. 

1. xiv) to have been the iJrehistoric name of the Hellenes in 
their original seats in Epirus. The word is app. an adjectival 
derivative of Grains, which is used in Latin as a poetical 
synonym of Grtecus. Recent scholars think the name may 
have been brought to Italy by colonists from Eubcea, where 
there is some evidence of its having existed : see Busolt Gr. 
Gesck. I.** 198.3 

I. 1 . A native of Greece; a member of the 
Greek race. 

C893 K. uElfred Oros. v. xii. § 4 pa foran hi on Crecas. 
<?9oo tr. Baida's Mist. iv. xxxii. [xxxi.] (1890) 378 Mid pa 
aole ge.sl®gene, .Jie (Grecas nemnao paralysis, c izoo Orivhn 
37^60 Forr werelld iss nemmnedd Cossmos, Swa summ pe 
Grickess kipenn, c 1275 Lay. 801 Letep pe Greckes {earlier 
text pa Grickisca] glide to grunde. 1398 Trevtsa Barth. 
DeP. R. XIX. cxxviii. (1495) 935 All rounde thynges ben callj^d 
Mala amonge the Grekya. c 1400 Destr. Troy 40 Homer. . 
pat with the Grekys was greu c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., 
Gov. Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.) 66 pe bigynynge of Philosophye 
hadden Indes^Grecys, Percys and Latyns, 31535 Coverdale 
John xii. 20 There were certayne Grekes (among them that 
were come vp to lerusalero to worshipe at the feast). 1605 
Daniel Ulisses Sf Siren t Come worthy Greeke, Ulisses, 
come. *662 Stillingfl. OHg. Sacr. in. iL § 2 Those who 
were renowned among the Greeks for wisdome and learning. 
1839 Thirlwall Greece II. xiv. 216 The artful Greek., 
persuaded Darius of his innocence. 1842 Prichard Nat. 
Hist. Man 200 The Greeks are generally tall, and finely 
formed. 1871 J, Cairo Univ. Semn. (1898) i. 19 The Greek 
with his hereditary love of freedom and art. 31875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) HI. 31 A Greek in the age of Plato. 

b. Proverb. When Greekmeets Greek, then conies 
the tup of war: the now usual perversion of 
Nathaniel Lee’s line (see quot. 1677). 

1677 Lee Rival Queens iv. ii. 48 When Greeks joyn’d 
Greeks, then was the tug of War, 1839 Lever H . Lorreguer 
(3[857) 104 When short whist for five-penny points sets in- 
then (jreek meets Greek and we’ll have it. 1863 Reade 
Hard Cash xxxv, Meantime unknown to these bewildered 
ones, Greek was meeting Greek only a few yards off. 

2 . A member or adherent of the Greek Church. 
c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 332 pe pridde nianer & leste 
yuel, pat men seyn pat greks ban, is pat pe prest preyep pat 
god assoyle hym. 1547 Gardiner Let. 21 May in Foxe A. 

^ M* (i 5B3) 1343/2 There is nothyng more commended vnto 
vs christen men in both the Churches of the Greekes and 
Latin.s then lent is. tr. Du Mont's Voy. Levant 190 
Both the Greeks and Komani.sts were extremely griev’d 
for the Loss of their Saint. 1727-4X Chambers Cycl. s. v., 
Of the seven Latin sacraments.. the Greeks only admit of 
five, 1885 Catholic Diet. 3S9/2 The Greeks generally were 
averse to the addition of the ' Filioque', and to the use of 
unleavened bread in the Eucharist. Ibid. 392/1 In addition 
to Lent, the Greeks keep the fast of * the Mother of God ’. 

f 3 . A Hellenized Jew ; = Grecian B. i b. Ohs. 
1382 Wyclif Acts vi. i In tho dayes . . grucchinge of 
Greekis is raaad asens Ehrews. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. 
T., Acts vi. I Those Jews that understood the Greek 'Longue, 
and used the Greek 'Lranslation of the Scripture, were called 
Greeks. 

4 . A cunning or wily person ; a cheat, sharper, 
esp. one who cheats at cards. (Cf. F. greci) 

1528 Roy & Barlow Rede me, etc. 11. (Arh.) 117 In carde 
playinge he is a goode greke. 1568 Sat. Poems Reform, ix. 
217 A cowle, a cowle for .such a Greek Were fitter for to wear, 
1664 Floddan P. vii. 69 Giles Mmsgrave was a Guileful Greek. 
1794 Sporting Mag. IIL 227 The waiter pillages the greek, 
The greek tlie spendthrift fleeces. 1812 C,CMyiB.Piciuresqtie 
XIX. (Chando-s) 75 If 1 may with freedom speak, I take you 
for a very Greek. 1823 Moncrieff 1 'om 4* ferry n. v, Come 
lads, bustle about ; play will begin — some of the Pigeons are 
here already, the Greeks will not be long following. 1:854 
Thackeray Newcomes I. xxxvi. 361 He was an adventurer, 
a pauper, a blackleg, a regular Greek. 1884 Sat. Rev. 16 
Feb. 202/1 Without a confederate the . . game of baccarat 
does not seem to offer many chances for the Greek. 

6. Qualified by merry, mad, gay : A merry fellow; 
a roysterer ; a boon companion ; a person of loose 
habits. 

See Grig sbl^ 5 ; the relation between the two words is 
uncertain. 

1536 Rem. Sedition 7 b, Whom can they refuse, when 
smythe.s, coblers, ty'.ers, carters, and such other gay grekes, 
seme worthy to he theyrgouemours? a Royster 

D. 1. i. (Arb.) II Mathewe Merygreeke.^^^ He entretli sing- 
ing. 1583 Babington Commandm. 'vni. (1637) 75 O he 
is a merry greeke, a pleasant companion, and in faith a 
good fellow, 1597 Return fr. Pamass. i. i. 265 Thou seems 
a mad Greeke, and I have lovd such ladds of mettall as 
thou seems to be from mine infancie. [1606 Shaks. Tr, «§• 
Cr. IV. iv. 58 A wofull Cre.ssid 'mong’st the merry Greekes.] 
1611 Coryafs Crudities, Panegyr.^ Verses, Ulysses was a 
merry Greek they say So Tom is, and the Greeker of 
the tway, 1635 Hevwood Philocoihonhta 44 To title a 
drunkard by, wee . .strive to character him in a more mincing 
and modest phrase; as thus: — Hee is a good fellow, or A 
hoone Companion, A mad Greeke, A true Trojan. 1650 
Howell Ep, Ded. to Cotgr., 7 'hey tearm in French, a boon 
companion or merry greek, Roger bon temps, 1694 M otteux 
Rabelais v. (1737) 216 Merry-Greeks with crimson Snouts, 

6. slang. All Irishman, (Cf. (xUECIAn.) 

1823 ‘Jon Bee’ Died, Turf Greek — Irishmen call them- 
selves Greeks — none else follow the same track to the east ; 
throughout this land, many unruly districts are termed 
Grecian, 185:1 MAyhew Lend. Labour I. 226 We had the 
Greeks (the lately arrived Irish) down upon us more than 
once. 187a Standard 3 Sept. 5/2 ‘ Greek [, as some of your 
readers are aware, is Colonial .slang for * Irish *, 

II. [absol. use of the adj. : see etymology.] 

7 . The language of a native of Greece or one of 
Greek race ; the Greek language. Also, a particular 
form or period of the language, as late Greek, Ionic 
Greek, modern Greek. 

[C97S Rushw. Gasp. Mattjxxvii. 46 Haelend miclm stefnae 
ewaepende in grec [.MS’, gc] god min god min for-whon 


forletes pu mec.] c 1391 Chaucer Astrol. Pro!., Suffise to 
the thise trewe conclusiouns in englissh, as wel as suffisith 
to thise noble clerkes grekes thise .same conclusiouns in grek, 
C1400 Maundev. (1839)^ ii. TO The Table aboven his Heved 
. .on the whiche the Title was writen, in Ebreu, Grece and 
Latyn. ^ a 1400-50 A lexander 5009 Sothly . , pe son-tree . . 
Entris in with yndoyes & endis in greke. 1534 Starkey 
Let. to Cromwell in England -p. x, The knolege of 

both tongys bothe latyn and greke. 2573 Lod. Lloyd Mar- 
row Hist, {i6sD 3C27 Cato being aged in his last years went 
to school to Ennius, to learn the Greek. 1623 B. JoNSONin 
Shaks. Wks. (ist Fo.) Pref, verses, And though thou hadst 
small Latine, and lesse Greeke. 1668 Wilkins Real Char, 
i. i. § 3. 3 The Greek was anciently of very great extent, 
not onely in Europe, but in Asia too, and Afric. 1700 
Maidwell in Collect. (O, H.S.) 1 . 3x0 Masters for Grmc 
and Latin. 1718 Lady M. W. Montagu Let, to Lady Rick 
16 Mar., In Pera they speak Turkish, Greek, Hebrew [etc.]. 
1727-41 Cha3v*bers Cycl. s.v., Modern or vulgar Greek, is 
the language now spoken in Greece. Ibid., The modern 
Greek has divers new words not in the antient. 1866 E. 
Masson Winer's Gram. N. T. Diction Introd. (ed. 6) 15 The 
Grammar of Later Greek . . has not . . been completely and 
systematically investigated. 1899 Oxford Univ. Cal, 15 
I'he Regius Professor of Greek. 

8. Unintelligible speech or language, gibberish. 
Also heathen Greek (rarely Hebrew- Greek'), (Cf. 
Hebrew^ St. Giles's Greek : slang. 

1600 Dekker Grissil n. i. (Shaks. Soc.) 17 Far. Asking for 
some Greek poet, to him he falls. . but I’ll be sworn he knows 
not so much a.s^ one character of the tongue.^ Rice. Why, then 
it’s Greek to him. 1601 Shaks. Jul. C. i. ii 282-7 R® spoke 
greeke . . those that vnderstood him, smil'd at one another, 
and shooke their heads : but.. it was Greeke to me. 1610 
B. JoN.soN Alch. II. V, Svh. Is Ars sacra . . A heathen lan- 
guage? Ana, Heathen Greeke, I take it. Svh. How? 
heathen Greeke? Ana. All's heathen, but the Hebrew. 
1647 Cowley Mistress, Discretion ii, Joynture, Portion, 
Gold, Estate.. Are Greek no Lovers understand.^ 1769 
Wesley frtil. i July (1827) III. 360, I knew this was 
heathen Greek to them. 1785 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue, 
Greek, St. Giles’s Greek, the slang lingo, cant, or gibberish, 
1828 P. Cunningham N. S. Wales (ed. 3) 11 . 52 A number 
of the slang phrases current in St. Giles’s Greek. 1840 
Dickens Bam. Rudge i, I am a stranger, and this Is Greek 
to me. 1886 Sir F. H. Doyle Remin. 239 As unintelligible 
to the person addressed as if it had been Hebrew-Greek. 
1^2 Nation (N. Y.) 7 July 13/1 Schubert clothed his melo- 
dies in wondrous harmonies, which were ‘ Greek ’ to his 
contemporaries. 

9 . pi. Typogr, Greek characters or types.^ 

1894 W. G. Rutherford in Class, Rev. 82 Believing that 
the new Greeks are likely to be . . widely adopted. 

III. 10 . attrib. and Comb., as (sense i) Greek- 
peopled, speaking adjs., (sense 7 ) Greek factory. 
(See also Greek a. 2.) 

1856 Emerson Traits, Universitiesyi\%. II. 

91 Oxford is a ^ Greek factory, as Wilton mills weave carpet. 
31896 Westm. Gaz. 11 Nov. 2/2 'I'he *Greek-peopled i.slands. 

Daily News 6 Oct. 3/1 There are *Greek-speaking 
villages in Syria. z-i 

Hence d-ree'kess, a female Greek, a Greek 
woman ; Gree'kless a., having no Greek ; with- 
out knowledge of Greek. 

1846 Worcester (citing Taylor), Creekess. 1891 Q. Rev. 
Jan. 217 An appreciable number of Greekless hoys wish to 
^o to the Universities. ^ 1891 Pall Mall G. 1 Dec. 3/2 It is 
Intended apparently to institute a Cambridge B.Sc. degree 
for which there shall be a Greekle.ss Little-Go. 

Greeik (grfk), a. Also s-d Greke, 6 Sc, Greik, 
6-7 Greeke, (8 Grsec). [f. Greek sb., under the 
influence of L. Gracus and H.grec adjs., of which it 
might indeed be regarded as a direct adoption. It 
is not recorded before the 14th c., and did not sup- 
plant Greekish in general use until the 17th c.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to Greece or its people ; 
Hellenic. 

c 13931 Astrol. Prol., Thise noble clerkes grekes. 

1552 Lyndesay Monarcke 1993 The auld Greik Historitiane 
Diodorus. 1674 Prideaux Lett. (Camden) 23 , 1 will determin 
all cronologicall controversys which have been ever moved 
in the Greeke history. 1833 Tennyson CEnone 257 , 1 will 
not die alone, .leaving my ancient love With the Gi’cek 
woman. ^ 1872 Ruskin Eagle's N. § 168 Every Greek hero 
called himself chiefly by his paternal name. 

b. Of buildings, works of art, physiognomy , etc. : 
Resembling what prevailed in Greece, Grecian. 

1847 Tennyson Princ. Pi-ol 11 And^ me that morning 
Walter show’d the house, Greek, set with busts- x888 F. 
Hume Mad. Midas 1. iii, The straight Greek nose. 

2 . As the designation of a language (see Greek 
sb. 7). Hence, of words, idioms, grammar, etc. : 
Belonging to or characteristic of the Greek lan- 
guage. Of literary compositions: Written in the 
Greek language. Greek fathers : those early Chris- 
tian fathers (see Father sb. 3 b) who wrote in 
Greek. (In uses like Greek professor, Greek scholar, 
the word is jDerh. in most cases to be regarded as 
the sb. used attrib.) 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. i. Pref. 14 h, The Greke 
diuines. 1573 Bod. Lloyd Marrow Hist. (1653) 127 Teren- 
tius Varro was almost forty years old, before he took a 
Greek book in liand, and yet proved excellent in the Greek 
tongue. 2596 Shaks. Tam. Shrew 11. i. loi This small 
packet of Greeke and Latine bookes. 2644 Milton Educ. 
Wks. (1847) 99/1 The ill habit.. of wretched barbarizing 
again.st the Latin and Greek idiom, with their untutored 
Anglicisms. 2654 Whitlock 1 6a Stout Defenders 

of the Faith, .that, .are ready to make their own Testament, 
if they see a Greek one. 2711: Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) 
IIL 241 A foreign protestani divine, and most learned de- 
fender of religion, . making the best excuse he can for the 
Greek-fathers. 2727-42 Chambers Cycl. s. v.. In the living 
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arc still presej-ved avast numlaer of Creek terms Pf 
art. Accmi^ Wetstein, Greek .professor : at. Basil 

.1838 Pmny CycL SI. 435/1 Such 'doctrines as . , were con- 
inried by the Greek fathers of the church. 1845 StooDART 
Cram, in EncycL Metr&p, 1 . 164/1 The Greek or Latin con- 
struction. E. Masson IVinePs Grajfu N, T. Diction. 
Introd. led. 6) 15 The Greek diction of the sacred writers. 
thid.zt.lt was in classical Greek philology that this per- 
nicious empiricism was first exploded. 1895 W. A- Copinger 
in Tram. Bibliogr. Sop. IL ii. iii Lascaris’s Greek Grants 
mar was probably the first book printed in Greek characters. 

b, Greek ieiter fraternity^ order j society 
a club of students, denoted by two or three Greek 
letters ; as the Phi Beta Kappa («^ k) society. 

3888 Brvce Amer. Commiu. III. vi. cii. 454 The absence 
of colleges constituting social centres within a university 
has helped to develop.. the Greek letter societies. 1894 H. 
Gardener Umff. Patrioi x. 146 He encouraged them to 
join the .. Greek letter orders which admitted discussion of 
such topics. 1898 M^/mm Weekly Post aa Jan. 3/4 This 
[Kansas] fanner was a Greek-letter fraternity man. 

B, The distinctive epithet of that section of the 
Christian Church (commonly known also as the 
EmUm or i^PIoly') Orthodox Churchy and now 
representing the Christianity of Greece, Russia, 
and the Turkish Empire), which acknowledges the 
primacy of the Patriarch of Constantinople and 
which formally renounced communion with the 
Roman see in the 9th century a.d. Also applied 
to its clergy, rites, buildings; etc. 

*560 Becon New Catech. v, Wks. 1564 I, 433. I passe 
ouer the other auncient fathers and doctours oothe of the 
Greke and Latin churches, a x 6 oo Hooker EpcI Pot. vi, iy. 
§ 8 I'he Greek church first, and in proces.s of time the Latin 
altered tliis order [of public penitence], *727-41: Chambers 
Cyct. S.V., I'he Romanists call the Greek church, the Greek 
schism. Penny CycL XL 435/2 The Greek convents 

follow the strict rule of St. Basilitts. Ibid. 436/1 The Greek 
church under the Turkish dominion has preserved almost 
entirely its antient organization. 1877 A. W, Thohold in, 
Gd. Words 17 The iconostas, or screen, which in Greek 
churches separates the body of the church from the sanc- 
tuary. 

4 . In specific names of things of actual or attri- 
buted Greek origin or referr^ to Greek style or 
usage : 

Greek braid {ornainend)^ braid arranged in the 
pattern of a fret (see h'EBr sb.^ 3 b) ; Greek bread, 
a kind of cake or biscuit ; Greek Calends (see 
Calends 3 b); Greek cross (see Cboss sb. i8) ; 
Greek embroidery (see quot) ; Greek fire (sea 
Fibe sb. 8 b) ; Greek fret « Fret 1 3 b ; Greek 
gift, a gift covering some act of treachery, with 
allusion to Virgil yEn. n. 49, iimeo Danaos et dona 
ferentes; Greek key (also Greek design, pattern) « 
Greek fret ; Greek masonry (see quots.) ; f Greek 
pitch tfL,pix Grseca) ^ Colophon v ; Greek point, 
a kind of needle-made lace. 

^ *894 H. Nisset Bush Girls Rom, 251 She. .began touch- 
ing the *Greek-braid ornament on the edge of her skirt with 
trembling fingm. 1893 D. Radford A utobiog. 24 “Greek 
bread forced into fingers through a mould by pressure, 
1725 Henley tr. Mont/auconts Aniiq. liaiy (ed. 2; ao The 
Church is built in the shape of a “Greek Cross. *839 
Yeowkll Anc. Brit. Ch. xii. (1847I *35 Greek crosses; 
that is, having four short equal limbs, *882 Caulfeild dc 
Saward Diet. Needlexoork, ^Greck Emhrouiery, tltis is a 
modern work . . and consists in arranging upon a flat foun- 
dation pieces of coloured cloth or silk, m arabestiue designs, 
and attaching these to the material with Chain, Herring- 
bone, and other Embroidery stitches. 1828 Tytler Hut. 
Scot. (1864) 1 . 80 [Edward I] gave orders for the emploj’- 
ment of a new and dreadful instrument of destruction, the 
“Greek fire, with which he had probably become acquainted 
in the East, *850 Robertson Serm. Ser. iii. i. (1872) 9 It 
is like the Greek fire used in ancient warfare, which burnt 
unqumched lieneath the water. x87a Ruskin Fors Ctav, 
II. xxiii. 8 The pattern known as the * “Greek fret *. *88$ 
Times (weekly ed.) 27 Nov, T1/3 fit] would be worse than 
a “Greek gift. *897 Daily Ne^os 16 Jan. 6/3 Tailor-made 

t owns are finished on the skirt with three or five rows of 
raiding, usually in trefoil or “Greek key pattern. *899 
Ibid. 19 Apr. 2/1 A Greek key design in sugarwork. *727- 
41 Chambers Cyct. s.v. Masonry, *G 7 eek Masonry. *847 
Smeatok Builders Man, toy Greek masonry is that, .where 
every alternate stone , ,is made of the whole thickness of the 
■wall, 1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden edix. {414I The Po- 
manders, Chaines and Bracelets that are made of. .“Greek- 
pitch are elFectuall to warm the brain, *727-4* Chambers 
Cyct. s.v. Pitch, Greek Pitch, or Spanish Pitch, is that boiled 
in writer till it have lost its natural smell. *882 Caulfeh.d 
& Saward Diet. Needlework, *Greek Point Also known 
as Roman Lace . . This needle made iaee is one of the 
earliest made, being worked in the Ionian l&les.. during the 
fifteenth century, 

fo. In .specific names of plants and animals, as 
Gt^eek nettle, Gi'eek tortoise, Greek Valerian : see 
the sbs. Greek rose [transL of L. rosa grwcal,, 
a hook-name for the Cam|)ion. 

*6ot P. Hoixahd Pliny 1 1. 83 The Rose Campion, which our 
men call the Greeke R<»e, and the Greekes name Lychnis, 
Hence a. [cf. It. greehescdl, resem- 

bling what is Greek ; GT©#*Mfied ppL a. | see -ft], 
rendered Greek in style or character, fashioned on 
A Greek model; t'Gr©«kly adn. Obs., in a Greek 
fashion ; in the Greek language ; l|•r®«* 3 al®»w, 
Greek character or quality. 

*6*0 Granger Dio. Logike. 29.3, 1 say of the same kind* 
Creelcely termed homogeneous. *654 Vilvaim Eyit. Ess, 
t, Ixxxiv,, T' hav the hooks of the old Testament Greedy 
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transfcr’d. <**86* Mss. Browning Lett. R. H. Home 
(1877) II. Hv. 96 The neceamry name ‘ P.syche ’ drew me 
towards the propriety of holding a certain Greekne.ss in the 
other names. 1874 Ruskin Fof's Clav. (1896) 11 . xliii. 3S8 
The (jreeks .sometimes got their own way, a.s amoh; but 
nobody, meaning to talk of liberty, calls it * Greekness 
1879 Sir G. Scott Lect. Af'chit, I, *00 In the nave of 
Dame every vestige of this Greekesque foliage is got rid of. 

t Greek, Z' Obs. [f. GBKK&rA Ct ’L.Grmcm’N] 

1 , To Greek it: to follow the practice of the 
Greeks ; to play the Greek scholar. 

1615 G. Sandys Trav, 79 (Drinking!.. sometimes as many 
together as there were letters contained in the names of 
their mistresses.. Insomuch that those were prouerbially 
said to greeke it tliat quaftin that fashion. *660 Durham 
IJ/e K, Harris 14 The Bishop, .tries hi.s Examinate a little 
in Divinity, but most in other Learning and Greek, where 
the Bishops strength lay, but so long they both Greeked it, 
till at last they were both scoted, and to seek for words. 
*799 E. Du Bois Piece P'am. Biog. U. 30 A.s to the t’other 
dead fellow, 1 never could greek 11 at all, that’s flat. 

2 . Only iii gerund and vbt. sb, i To ciieat at 
cards, (Cf, Greek sb, 4.) Slang, 

*8*7 Sporting Mag. L. 284 A discovery of Greeking at 
Brighton, has made considerable noi.se this month in the 
sporting world. *819 Hermit in Lond. III. 263 Then 
greeking transactions came on the tapis. 1825 C. M. W e.st- 
MACOTT Eng, Spy II. 247 note, Elements of Greeking. 

Crreekdom (grrkdsm). [f. Gkbek sb, + -dom.] 

1 . The realm of Greeks, the Greek world ; also, 
a Greek state or community. 

1843 Carlyle ^ Pres. in. v. 216 The old Romans 
also could not steak, (or many centuries -not till the world 
was theirs ; and so many speaking Greekdoms, their logic- 
arrows all spent, had been absorbed and alxilished. _ *868 
RCracroftA'j?*. 11 . 72 The original of the*Arjibiau Nights’ 
is prolxibly separated by quite as wide an interval Irom 
modern Asiatic life as “Homer’ from modern Greekdom. 

2 . The Irateraity of “Greeks' or sharpers (see 
Grsek sb. 4), 

*86* Ail Year Round 334 The ranks of modem Greek- 
dom, are . recruited, by individuals who have been brought 
to ruin by wastefulness and debauchery. 

Crreekeiy (grrkeri). rare. [f. GREEK + -ekt.] 
The practices of Greeks. 

1 1 , cmitemptuoMS. Customs or practices (iii genera!) 
of tlie Greek Church. Obs, 

1680 Dial, betw. Pope 4 * Phematuk i* They [the Greek 
Omreh] are no more true Protestants than the Church of 
England ; for they have Bishops and Liturgies, Rites and 
Ceremonies, and such kind of Greekery. 

2 . Chealing, card-sharping. (See Greek sb. 4.) 

1823 Spirit PuU, ‘drnls. (1824) 414 No art requires s>o 
much practice as Greekery, *86* A It Year Roufui 29 June 
334 Isothing t.s less likely to reform a man, and bring him 
back to an orderly and economical iife» than the practice of 
Greekery, 

Greekesque, GreeMfiedt see tmder Greek a, 

GreeMsil(grfkiJ),4jt.aad.f^, Forms: i gr^ciso, 

2- 3 grekiso, (2 gerkiso), 3 grikiso, grickisohs, 

3- 4 griokisske, (4 north, greckes, grekkisl, 4- 5 
crekiseb.©, crskkyahe, grekkisch, grakyssch, 
-esk©, 5- 6greki8k(©,-yah,-y»s!ie, (6 greakishe), 
6- Greekish. f in branch 1 , repr. OE, crichc, gi'km 
( aOHG. crihMsc, crkhisc), tCriNos, €rk~as (see 
Greek sb.) + dsc, -iSH. lii branch Ii, a new 
formation on Greek sb. or a. + irh.] 

A. adj, 

I. 1 . Of or pertaining to Greece or the Greeks; 
Greek, Grecian, arch, 

^1300 Cursor M. 2121 (Giltt) All on fas aide |>c grekkisch 
[ Trin. grickisshe, Cott. greckes, Fair/, grekkls] see. a *400 
Octonian 1837, 1 suede hem to the Grekysisch see. *413-20 
Lydg. Ckron, Tray ii. xiii, Tliey met a grekishe .shyp, 
*49* Caxton I 7 tas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) i. elix. 168 b/a 
He beynge there amonge the grekyas^e Phjlcwophem. 
159* Si'enser Virg. Gnat 547 1 lie , . famous figlit of all 
the Greekish hosts. *599 Haki.uyt hoy. I L *87 A Greekish 
Carmosell which came into Africa to steal Negroes. *600 
SuRFt.KT Countrie Farms vi, xvL 760 'lo make wine like 
vnto greekish wine. x6o6 Shaks. i'r, fy Cr. i. iii. mi All 
the Greekish heads, which with onevoyce (,'aU Agatnemnou 
Head and Generali. x6xo Holland Camden’s Brit, (1637) 
207 Diodorus Siculus, .went on with the Creekkh historic. 
*678 CtmwoRTH Iftietl, Syst p iv. § * 0 , 309 ’lire very 
Names of many of the Greekish God-* -were originally 
Egyptian. *703 T. N. City ^ C Purckamr 45 An ancient 
sort of Greekwh Bricks. xSx* W. Tennant Amster F. t. 3 
Muse, that from top of thine old Greekish hill, Didst the 
harp-fingVing younker view. *870 Mo«aist Earthly Pan 
1 1 . in, 163 A certain island-maa of old . . Voyaged awhile 
in Greekkh seas. 

•f % Vi’ith referantee to the langttage, its woids^ 
phrases, etc. ; Geiek a. a. Also otms, of a 
person : Speaking Greek. Obs, 

IT 900 tr. Bxda’s Hist, tv, ii. 258 Hcor» diseipulas 
waron wel aelierde ge in Grecisc gewwrde in 
^**75 Lamb. Horn, *17 Episcqpus it g«rkisc mmau e xawo 
0 »im 4 JP 4 writwist o GrickissHe boc. Ibid, 4307 Affterr 
Gnekisshe spseche. c *3^4 Cnauckk Bmih, i. pr. t. m iSk.l 
In the nethereste b«m w^dure «»f rh»c cloihw men redden 
. .a Grekisfh P. that rignifyeth the lyf Actif. *4^1 Caxton 
G&defroy 213 The latyns viwtestode no grekywhe languagift, 
*578 liANisTHR Hist. Man 1. 10 The outward p*,rt..spread- 
yng like vnto the winges of Ikttes, called therfore by dm 
Grekish nmm, wtvpvyewdlet*. *S94 Gaww Tmsso if 
Two hundred followed of the Greekish tong, *647 R, 
Stafylton ymenai % They speake all Greeke. . Wilt thou, 
lourescore and mx, Imb Gwkwb nowt 

t 3 . Of or pertatelng to the Eastern Chureh: 
wGrmk#. 3. O&s, 


GBEEMEITT. ■ 

x6o6 G. WfooDCocKE] tr. Justin’s Hist. LI 2 a, Andronious 
PaleologiLS the elder, .returned againe to the Greekish Rites, 
*6*4 Bp, Hall Kecolt, Treat. 459 The Greekish Church (sp 
the Russes tearm tliemselves). 1639 Gentilis Serzu'ia’s 
InguN (1676) 865 llie power of punishing Offences in the 
Greekish Church, Iiath always been in the Prince. 

4. In special collocations ; f Greekish. fir© ==? 
Greek fire (see B'lBK sb. 8 b); f Greekish hay, 
a leguminous plant, Fenugreek;, f Greekish 
nettle, Greek Nettle, Urtica pilulifera, 
c *205 Lav. 628 Sta! fiht heo niakeden, mid Gricklsce furei 
aims Ancr, A*. 402 Grickischs fur is imaked of reades 
monnes blode. ^ c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. i. 702 For wont of 
gresse, on trefoil lette hem byte On gixsldis wilde, on letuce, 
greekish hey, c 1430 Jl Ithifa (Anecd. Oxon.) *93 Crekische 
nettle [MS. netchej. 1489 Caxton Fnyies of A. n. xxxix. 
*62 Grekys fyre may be so called wcl by cause that it was 
fir.st founde by the gt'.-ky.s beyng at the sege byfore troye. 

II. 5 . boniew hat Greek in style or chavacier; 
resembling Greek persons or things; characteristic 
of a Crreek or Greeks. 

a 156S Ascham Scholem. u. (Arb.) *57 Id guod vulgb amat 
fieri, fur sold fieri, is but a strange and grekysli kind of 
writing. 1581 Mulcastek Positions xxvii. (1887) 104 Such 

{ leople, as though barbarou.s in nature, yet by traine and 
(.arnitig, were bei onm greekish. 1583 Fui.ke Defence xxi. 
507 So many Greekish and l.atine-like term.s. 1610 Healey 
Vwes on StAng. Ciiie of God i. iv. 9 The truely Greekish 
h'uity. *786 .Burns Ordination xi, There, I-marning, with 
his Grcelash face, Grunts out some I.atin ditty. *862 Meki- 
VALE Rovt. Kmp. (1871) V. xli. 83 They conefemned as un- 
dignified and Greekish any sujierHuous abundance of words. 
1S7Z F. Hall Recent F.xeffipl.^ Fnhe PkitoL 61 7tot€, We 
have but few CheekLsh words in dst so purely formed as 
agonist, atttngouhi [etc. 3. 

b. Used for : Pagan, heathen. 

^*851 Carlyle Sterling 1. vii, 67, I find^^at this time his re- 
ligion is as m>od as altogether Hthnic, Greekish, what 
Goethe calls the Heathen Ibria of religion, 
t B. absol. and sb. Obs. 
a. 'I'he Greek language, b. //. Greeks. 
c xoso Byrhtfert/i’s Haudboc in Anglia (1885) VIIL 302 
Concurrentes on precise s)'nt Reewedene epacte. ctvg% 
Lamb, l/om.62 Bred on gnkihce is Larspel to ns. Ibid. 93 
Weren heo greki^cc otter lometiisce otSer egiptisse o&r of 
hwukhe londe .swa heo wereri ) et j.c lare iherden. c *203 Lav. 
798 I..Aitei 5 F't Grickisca i>- *275 Greckes} gliden to grunde. 

Hence dxB&'M.n'blj aav., after tiie Greek lasliion^ 
in accordance with Greek idiom. 

*83* Blackw. Mag. XXX. jj 8 Cow;>er calls him, mor« 
simply and Greekish iy, ‘coraptis er ofe.irih*. 

0reeMze (grrkoiz% v. rare, [f. Greek + -izk.] 
tram, » Ge.kcize i . So 0r©e’kism» Gbjicism 2 ; 
Gree’Mst, a student of Greek. 

*796 CoiJOiiDCK Lett, (tfips'l 1S2 J'lut I forgot that you are 
not a Greekist, 1800 W. 'rAYLoa in b/ont/uy J/ag, IX. 564 
Miss was a pedant in as sliort a time as ever r>edant yet took 
to become Greekised. *803 Southey in Kobl-erds Jl/em, hV. 
7 'aylor 1 . 452-3 You have ruined your style by Germanisim'i^ 
I.attnism.s and Greekisms. *84* D’Israki.i^ Amen. Lit. 
(1867I t'jo.Du Bartas, and others, imbued with Attic Ittei** 
ature, Greekifwd the French idiom, 
t Obs, [f. Greek sb, + Land.] 

The land of the Greeks ; Greea. 

cxooo Mtmic Horn. I, 558 Idordwas 55,ew«nde on Sam 
timan from Gredande. c xsoo Oumih *6423 An sUiff kut 
iss yshaterin MY Affterr Griedandew spicche. <r tm$ Lav, 
327 He iwe}>de sorhful oner sea stmames into Griclonde 
|c i»75 GredondeJ. *535 Covekoale Acts xx. 2 He came 
in to Grekehmde & tliere alwwle ihre mooetlses, a x$&8 — 
Bk. Death in. x, {xjyg* 292 The kynge of Barbarie . . whom 
he [Themistoi k'N} befi,)re hud driuen out of Greckeland. 

OreekTike (grrkbik) [f. Greek a. + -like.] 
Hesembling what is Greek in style or character. 

*84y Li>. Lindsay Or. Art I. 6$ Grouping most pictur- 
«wr|uely with the varied architectural lines of the Greek-like 
city [Ancona] it looks down upon. 

toeeMing (grfkiig . [f. Greek sb.i + -ling, 
after L. Gracti/us dim. of Gnecus.J A little or 
insignificant Greek ; a degenerate, contemptible 
Greek ; in quot 1880, one who contemptibly affects 
Grcecisms. 

16315 ii. JoNSON Disem. (1640) 128 Which cif the Oreeke- 
lingsi durst ever give preceptii t«> iJennAtheues? 1M7 D«y- 
j>j 4 N E$s,DrwM, Poesie Dram. Wks, 1725 L30 Thu talkative 
Greeklings {as Ben Johnson calls them'. 1850 Blacki« 
Mschyius L33JC *Tk one of th« many tricks of diat wLdoro 
of words which the curious Greykltng!ii sought, .in the rough 
Gospel of St Paul xBSi Q, Mnh CX. 472 I'he hack jeer of 
the upstarts of the time at all Greeks as * GreekliniiS and 
all pfiilosoplicrs m babblers. 1870 Bmyant //««/ I. n. 46 
Ye abject Grcekliiigjt, Greeks no longer, x®o F. A. March 
Speiimg Reform 25 Air ab-o w rcstcwiTl ami ache turned 
over to 'the Grteklings. s8S* 'Pimes t> Apt, 12/1 The com- 
mcrcially-utiudtd Ikut Crcckliug. 
dreeMy, GreaJkness: hce under Gi^eek a, 
t Oree-meat, Oh, Forms; 5-6 gremeBt,^ 
giiiBsnt, 9 greemeofe. [I'^rh. aphetic form of 
Aobekmbnt* Cf., however, OF. gf'emmt, which 
may be the direct source, and Grek ».] Agree- 
ment, consent, accord* 

c *400 IksinTniy 93S4 Agnmynon . .by grement of all. . 
Metiyl vnio MSssam. 14^3 Caxton Gold. Leg. 4t"'9h/» Alte 
byleuecka by tlwyr or for fere or for doute oi 

Swerde. 1^3 Lix IlKRNiSS pfom. I. cliv. *83 The kyng 
. . dyd set them in acortk and grement. *5S9 oGrr. Mag.^ 
Jmk Cmie 1, Or wat it courage that maidtt mee so ioiy. 
Which of the starnw and bo«ly«a g«m*«tt grow? ss# 
DAWMrLR tr. IjesiiPs Hist, Siot* x. 455 Th& gyue ouar 
thair liut ouj <*ont»rd or kynd of Kriment. 18*3 

W. Bmattw TaifS m Yell, make amewls when ye conw 
back. Ott«»d gnsememT b««t. 


G-EEEir, 

■ ^reen (gTlh),/<3!. and Forms; i gr'cfeni, 
gi4ne, 2-j grene, 4-6 gtennie, greyii(e, 4-7 
greeris, gren,6 greane, gi;ei:n(0, gryne, 7 grien, 
5~ green. [OE. = Oi'^ris. ^rhte, OS. gr^ni 
‘(MDu. grone, Du. given)^ OHG. gmoni, krmni ' 
(MliG. gruene, Q. grun\ O^.grmm cDa. 

Sw. gmi) O'reut. "^groMja-, f. UTeut. root 
'Whence Grow Cf. Gbaws.] 

A. adj. 

I. With reference to colour. 

1 . The adjective denoting the colour which in 
the spectrum is intermediate between blue and 
yellow ; in nature chiefly conspicuous as the colour 
of growing herbage and leaves. 

a. Said of foliage, grass, and the like. 

, At 700 E/>inai Ghss. 208 Carfiassinii gresgroCeJm. czooq 
Seix. Leechd. L 72 Win earena sar senim haere ykan wyrte 
leaf |>onne heo grenost beo. cizso Gen. ^ Ex. 2775 i)o 
sa5 moyps, at muiit synay . . fier brennen on 5 e grene leaf. 
d 13,00 Cursor M. 1256 pat gres.se .. euer has sijjen ben gren. 
^390 Gower Con/. II. 188 Like to the tree with leves grene, 
Upon the which no fruit is .sene. 1590 Spenser E. Q. m. 

V. 40 A dainty place- .Planted with mirtle trees and lanrells 
greene. xSio Shaks. 'J'em/ n.i. 52 How lush and lusty the 
grasse lookes ? How greene? t2Z7 Pktiip QuarU (1&16) 11 
Grass, which, though as dry a.s . . hay, was as green as a 
leek. 1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 919 Many kilns 
have two floors, on the uppermost of which the greener 
hops are laid. /<?>/'/. 976 The green colouring matter of 
plants. 1843 J AMES Forest Days li, 1 1 will make your wheat 
look ten times greener. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. in. 

2 Green grows the grass upon the dewy slope. 

b. Said of the sea (properly, of the sea near the 
shore), and hence of Neptune. 

«i5oo ChanceFs Dreme 1267 Sailing. .Over the wave.s 
high and greene. 1606 Shaks. Ant, if CL w. xiv. 58, I, 
that with my Sword, Quarter’d the World, and o’re greene 
Neptunes backe With Ships, made Cities. 1611 — IVint. 
T. IV. iv. 28 The greant Neptune. 1667 Milton P. L. 
vn. 402 Fish that , . Glide under the green Wave. 1850 Jas. 
Wilson Let. in Mem. vii, (1859) The deep green sea 
is at your feet. iSSy Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Green Sea^ 
a large body of water shipped on a vessel’s deck ; it derives 
it.s name from the green colour of a sheet of water between 
the eye and the li^t when its mass is too large to be broken 
up into spray. 

c. Or Other things. 

€7x3 Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) A g^j Aurocaleum, groeni 
aar. cizoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 163 Hire winpel Is wit., 
and hire mentel grene oSer burnet, a 1300 Cursor M. 
^83 j?e roche . . f)at painted es wit grene heu. c 1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. 11810) 174 |>e sailes . , soin were blak & 
bio, Som were rede & grene. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P* E. XIX. xix. (1495) 875 Hunters clothe themself in 
grene for the beest louyth kyndely grene colours, c 1420 
Liber Cocorum 11862) 37 Bothe grene and rede thow may 
hit make, With iu.se of herbz. 1463 Bury Wills (.Camden) 
x6 A bagge of grene silk. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxvii. 
37_The emerant greyne. 1677 Horneck Gi. Law Corisid. 
vii, (17041 340 He that looks on a green glass, fancies all 
things he looks upon to be green. 1687 A. Lovell Thetre- 
mfs Trav. 1. 6 The whiteness of the Earth . . makes many 
Commanders and Knights to wear green Spectacles. 1727 
Philip Quarll <i8i6) 26 I’rees where the greener sort of 
mofikies harbour. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) 11 , 
451 The gifted priestess among the Quakers is known by 
her green apron. 1805 Med. Jinil. XIV, 237 Pain in his 
head, attended with vomiting, and purging, or a green and 
bilious matter. i8jb8 Stark Elem. Nat. Nisi* I. 250 Wing- 
coverts green, with red margins. 1839 Uee Diet. Arts, 
Green Dye is protiuced by the mixture of a blue and yellow 
dye, the blue being first applied. 1879 Harlan Eyesight 
V. 63 A green light at night marks the ‘ starboard ’ or right- 
band side of a vessel. 

d. The particular shade is expressed by words 
prefixed, as light, dark green; almond-, appU-y 
bottle-, bronze-, emerald-, lettuce-, olive-green, etc. j 
also Gbass-grekn, Sea-gbebjt. See also B. 

X648-60 Hexham Dutch Diet., Ap/el-j^oen, Apple-greene. 
1727-46 Thomson Summer ii The dark-green grass. 1868 
Pep. U. S. Commissioner Agric. (1869) 79 A most beauti- 
ful metallic golden-green^ colour. 1887 Lady 20 Jan. 3S/3 
Pink .satin bags, tied with bow and ends of bronze-green 
satin ribbon. 1899 Daily News z Sept 7/2 A lining of 
lettuce-green batLte. Ibid. 16 SepL 7/2 A beautiful dress 
is in almond-green cloth. 

e. Forming compound adjs. with the names of 
other colours, as green-and-gold. 

1831 J. H. Newman Lett. (1891) I. 242 A beetle I picked 
up at Torquay was as green and gold as the stone it lay 
upon. 188a Db Winot Equator 100 I’he Brookeana, a 
beautifully-marked green-and-black butterfly. 

f. Applied to meat that is putrid from long 
keeping, with reference to the green surface tint 
which it acquires. 

1863 Morning Star i Jan. 5 , 1 know men. .who would not 
touefv a hare unless it was regularly ^ green ‘ befoi-e cooking, 
t g. Green gown. In phr. To give a woman a 
jgreen gown : to roll her, in sport, on the grass so 
that her dress is stained with green ; hence euphe- 
mistically (cf. qnot. 18 25-80). Ohs. 

<2x586 Sidney Arcadia i. (1598) 84 Then some greene 
gownes are by the lasses wome In chastest plaies, till home 
they walke arowe, 13^ Greene Geo, a Greene Wks. (Grosart) 
XIV. 140 Madge pointed to meete me in your wheate-close 
. . And first I saluted her with a greene gowne, and after 
fell as hard a-wooing as if the Priest had bin at our backs, 
to baue married vs, i6oa Munday P oL Eng. ii. v. (1639) D, 
At length he was so bold as to giue her a greene gowne when 
I feare me she lost the flower of her chastity. 1648 Her- 
rick Hesper., ‘ Corimtds going a Maymg ' (i86g) 1 . 71 Many 
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a green-gown has been given, a 1700 B. E. Diet Cant. 
C rew, Green gown, a throwing of young Lasses on the 
Gras.s and Kissing them. 17x4 A. Smith Lwes Pliglnvajm. 

I. 281 Our Gallant being dispos'd to give Hs Lady a Green 
Gown, she deny’d his Civility. 1764 Lozv.Li/e gsd. 3) 73 
Servaxits . . meeting their acquaintance according to Appoint- 
ment in the Fields, and giving and taking Green Gowns 
from each other., 1825-80 jAMiESONj. Green Gown, the sup- 
posed badge of the lo.ss of virginity, Roxb. 

k. I^hr. To see any thing green in {one^s) eye : to 
detect any signs of gullibility, Cf. sense 8 d. 
(Now more usually as in B. 2 c.) vulgar. 

X85X Mayhew Land. Labour II. 41 I’m not a tailor, but I 
understands about clothes, and I believe that no person 
ever saw anything green in my ^e. 1863 Rkadis Hard 
Cash xxiv, JDo— you — see — anything—green— in this here 
eye ? 

2. Covered with a growth of herbage or foliage ; 
verdant ; (of trees) in leaf. Green acres (see quot. 
1831 ). The Green Island, Green Erin : Ireland. 

S47 Charter \xx O. E. Texts 434 On grenan pytt. 1045 
CAar. er 0/ Eadweard in Kemble Cod. Dipl. IV. 98 And- 
lang Sses wuduwe^es on Sone grene paS. c 1323 Gloss. W. 
de Bibbeszv. in \V right Voc. 159 U'ert choral, a grene balke. 
c r386 Chaucer Friar's T, ^ Wher rydestow under this 
grene shawe ? c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) viii. 28 pat gardyne 
es all way grene. c 1450 St. Cutfdert (Surteeji) 6624 He 
kepid bestys on pasture grene. a X333 Ld. Berners Huon 
xhdi. 157 The erthe was so faj-re and grene. X613 Puuchas 
Pilgi'imageiyl^xlt 64S The.se 'J’rees are alway greene : some 
have leaves twice a yeare. 1648 Gage PFest Ind. xiv. 90 
Harboured in a green plot of ground resembling a meadow. 
1663 G. Havers A', della Pat Ids Trayy. E. Ind, 8g The 
very walls of the Gardens are all gi-een with mo.ss. 1667 
Milton P. L. iv. 626 Yon flourie Arbois, yonder Allie.s 
green. 1700 Drydkn Flower L. 132 On tbe green bank 
1 sat, and listened long. 1725 Poi'E Odyss. xx. 356 Who., 
urged for title to a con.sort queen, Unnumbered acres, arable 
and green. 1784 Cowper Task 1. 222 Perch’d upon the 
green-hill top. 1831 I.«udon EncycL Agric. (ed. 2) 1206 
The Marquis of Hertford .. has 64,000 green acres ; that is, 
land capable of tillage, and independently of bog and 
mountain. 1841 IjAne Arab. Nis. I. 102 Having m his 
hand a branch of a green tree, i860 Tyndall LVat'. 1. xvi, 
xtS We were soon upon the green alp. 

trails/. 41643 Howell Lett. (1650) II. The Vote, Sound 
sleeps, green dreams. 1847 Emerson Poems (1857) 60 Thou. . 
The green silence dost displace W’ith thy mellow, breezy bass. 

b. Green way, \gate : a way well covered with 
verdure ; hence fig. the pleasant path, the * broad 
way *. (Cf. primrose path.) Obs. exc. dial* 

In the earlier versions of the Moral Ode there appears to 
have been confusion between the riming words. 

axzoo Moral Ode 339 in Lamb. Horn. 179 Leete we pe 
brode stret and pe wei bene . . Go we pene narewe wei and 
bene wei grene. c 1275 Ibid. 335 in O. E. Misc. 70 Lete we 
jjeo brode .stret and pene wey grene . . Go we J>ene narewe 
wey bene wey so .schene. 1? 1^0 .V. Eng. Leg, 1 . 6/179 3 wane 
bou comest to be heued of bis valeie a grene wei bov schalt 
wiende, gez euene rijt puyr est and to parays gez 
on ende. 41325 in Kennett Par. Antiq. (zSxBi I. 578 Seynt 
Edburges grene wey,^ ezj^o Pilgr. T, 13 in Tkynm's 
Anhnadv. (X865) App. i. 77 The gren gat I bad more delit 
to folow then of deuotion to seke the nalowe. n: 1674 Mil- 
ton Sonn. ix. 2 Lady, that in the prime of earlie.st youth 
Wisely hast shunned the broad way and the green. 1893 
E.Angl.Gloss.fGreenPP'ay, a road over ttnrf between hedge.s, 
usually without g.ates. 

e. Of a season of the year: Characterized by 
abundance of verdure; hence, of a winter or 
Christmas : Mild, temperate^ 

14x2-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy i. v. Bv, Whan that 

grene vere Ypassed were aye fro yere to yere And May was 
come the monthe of gladnesse. ? 4 1430 Puri/. Marie in 
Tundale*s Vis. (1843) 135 The comyng of greene veer, 
with fresch buddes new. 1642 Fuller Holy If Pro/. St. 
III. xix. 202 A green Christmas is neither handsome nor 
healthful!. i72r Kelly Sc. Prm. 30 A green ynie makes a 
fat Church-yard. 183a Tennyson Early Sonn. ix, The pits 
Which some green Christmas crams with weary bones, 1898 
Daily News s Max. 5/2 Good English poultry , .with prices 
for the most part high. Owing to the green winter, how- 
ever, they are not nearly so high as usum. 

3. Of the complexion (often green and wan, 
green and pale) ; Having a pale, sickly, or bilious 
hue, indicative of fear, jealousy, ill-humour, or 
sickness, (Cf. Gr. y\<op 6 s green, pale.) So the 
gi‘een eye, the eye of jealousy (cf. Gjieen-eyed a). 
See also Green sickness. 

a 1300 Signs be/, /udgem. 63 in E. B. P. (1862) 9 Wei 
grene and wan sal be is [the sun’s} H^t and bat for dred .so 
hit sal be. 41300 Havelok 470 Al-so he wolde with hem 
leyke, J?at weren for hunger grene and bleike. a 1310 in 
Wright Lyric P. 92 So- raudiel y thenke upon the that al y 
waxe grene. 1323. Ld. Berners Froiss. II. IxxxiiL [Ixxx.] 
251 The duke . .waxed pale and grene as alefe, 1605 Shaks. 
Mach. 1. vii. 37 Was the hope drunke. Wherein you drest 
your selfe ? Hath it slept since ? ^ And wakes it now to looke 
so greene, and pale, At what It did so freely? ^4x630 
Eger if Grime m Furniv. Percy Folia I. 356 Now thou art 
both and greene. 1701 Cibber Love Makes Man n. ii, 
I’he whotsomest Food, for green consumptive Minds. 
X783-94 Blake Songs Innoc., Nursds Song^ 4 My face 
turns green and pale. <4x843 Hood Lamia v. 278 Sir 
Lycius now Must have the green eye set in his head. 1863 
Reade Hard Cask xlin, The doctor was turning almost 

S reen with jealoitsy. 1887 Rider Haggard Jess xxxi. The 
oers halted and consulted, except Jacobus, who went on, 
still looking very green. 

b. Green jaundice, a species of Jaundice whick 
imparts a green hue to the complexion. 

1822-34 Qoodls study Med. fed.,4) I. 340 In green jaundice 
the pauent rarely recovers, <1x823 M. Baillie Wks. (1825) 
I. 89 The green jaundice occurs more frequently at the 
middle and mdre advanced periods of life. 
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4 . Consisting of green herbs, plants, or vegetables* 
c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture ^7 Beware of saladis, grene 
metis, and of frutes rawe. 1607 Topsell Beasts 

(1658) 59 From April unto June give them Grasse, ^and such 
green meat as may be found abroad. 2804 W. Tennant 
Ind. Recreat. (ed. 2.t II. 12 The grand desideratum of Indian 
husbandry, the want of green food for cattle. 1879 F. 
Pollok Sport Brit. Bnrinah 1 . 234 To keep an elepbaut in 
health, his green food should be constantly changed. 

6, V\ heu applied to fruits or plants, tbe des'gim- 
tion of colour often implies some additional sense: 
(a) Unripe, immature ; (^) young and tender ; (c) 
full of vigorous life, flourishing ; {d) retaining the 
natural moisture, not dried. 

cxcioQi Sax, Leechd. II. 2x6 Pintreowes b^ twigu. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6044 pat beist ban gheu vp al bidene pat 
be thoner left, bath ripe and grene. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. 
VI. 300 Thanne pore folke for fere fedde Hunger jeme With 
grene poret and pesen. 4 1384 Chaucer H. Fame in. 134 
Pipes made of grene come, c 1430*5'/- (Surtees) 463 

Grene resches a few he schare. 4x430 M, E. ' Med. Bk. 
(Heinrich) 141 Take grene walndte.*; wyballe be hulkes. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) loSb, Idnrte the grene blade, 
& you shall haue^ no whete there. 1378 Lyte Dodoens i. 
xviii. 28 Chatnoepitys greene pound, and layde upon great 
won ndes. .cureth the same. 1620 Venner Via Recta v'\\. 
1x6 The greene and ripe Fit;s are hot and moyst in the iinst 
degree; 1637 R. Ligon Barbadoes \ 1673) 80 1 ’here is alwaiea 
.some green, some ripe, some rotten graj-Xisin the bunch. 1665 
Boyle Occas. Refl. (1848) 68 Green Fruit, though of a good 
Kind, will not ea.sily be shaken down. [1667 Milton P. L. 
XL 435 The gret n Eare,and the yellow Sheaf.J 1700 S. L. tr. 
P'rykds P'oy. E. Ind. 174 They Boil [it] with a deal of green 
Pepper. 1853 Sover Paniroph. 1x9 Green w'alnuts wens 
much esteemed ; they were served at dessert, 1872 Black 
Adv. Phaeion xx. 284 My dear, this is wor.se than eating 
green apples. 1884 Public Opinion 3 Oct, 436/x Beware of 
green fruit, 

b. Green corn (U. S.), the unripe and tender ears 
of maize, commonly cooked as a table vegetable. 

1716 B. Church Hist. Philip's War (1865) I. 170 This 
season’d his Cow-beaf so that with it and the dry’d green- 
corn . . he made a very hearty Supper. 18x7 J, Bradbury 
Trav. Amer. 114 Sweet corn, is corn gathered before it is 
ripe, and dried in tbe sun: it is called by the Americans 
l^reen corn, or corn in the niilk. 1882 Garden 25 Mar. 191/3 
I’o go to America for a good, .head of green Corn. 

II. transf. and fig. Connoting qualities which, in 
plants or fruits are indicated by green colour. 

6. Full of vitality ; not withered or worn out. 
z*. rarely of material things, irOf tbe bones 
(AV.) : Full of marrow; esp. in phr. To keep Ike 
bones green : to maintain good health. In the gu'een 
tree (after Luke xxiii. 31, Gr. h 
Vulg. in viridi lignd) : under conditions not in- 
volving pressure or hardship. 

4 930 Lindrs/. Gosp. Luke xxiii. 31 Fortlon gif in groene tree 
[Ags. Gosj. on grenura trebwe ; similarly in all later versions! 
Sas doa^ in drj'si huaid ? a 1300 Cursor M. 16663 Quen 
.suifk in grene tre es wroght, in dri sal mikel mare. 1513 
Douglas rEneis 1. x. 6 Within hir banis grene The bote 
fyir of luif to kendle, 1577 Hanmer Anc. Ecel. Hist, (1619) 
148 Their fresh and greene bodies. 1788 E. Picken Poems 

II. 41 Tak a skair O’ what may keep the banes just 
green. 1824 Scott St. Ronads x, Ye might . . have gotten. . 
a Commissaryship , . to keep the banes green. ^ 1890 W. E* 
Norris Adrian Vidal xiv, If this was done in the greeii 
tree, what would be done in the dry ? 

b. of immaterial things, esp. the memory of a 
person or event ; also in green old age. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (r88o) 408 A curat shulde preche to 
J e puple treubis of goddis lawe Jat euere ben grene. 139a 
Gowkr Con/, I. 85 For ever it is a Hche grene Tbe great 
love which I have. 1313 Douglas jEneis 1. ix. 54 Thi 
honour and thi fame sail euir be grene. rs35 Stewart Cron. 
Scot.!. S49 The rancour wes so ruttit in thair liairt, And in 
lhair myna so recent and so grene. That [etc.b 1379 Fen- 
ton Guicciard. l (1599) 6 The example is fresh and greene, 
that [etc.]. 1583 Stubbes Anat* Abus. i. (1879) The 
remembrance wnerof is yet green in their beds. 1634 T. 
Johnson tr. Pursy's C hir urg. r, v. (1678) 5 Those we say, are 
beginning to grow Old, or in their green Old-age. x 6®5 
Bunyan Grace abounding § 233 (1692) 108 Tho.se Graces of 
God that now were green on me, 1706 Goldsm. Vic, W. xiv. 
His green old age seemed to be the result of health and 
benevolence. 1821 Lamb Elia^&x. i. Old Benchers, He 
is yet ill green and vigorous senility. 1840 Dickens Bam. 
Rudge Ixiii, My heart is green enough to scorn and despise 
every man among you. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng, xiv. 

III. 413 In youth his habits bad been temperate; and his 
temperance had its proper reward, a singularly green and 
vigorous old age, i<^8 Burgon Lives 12 Gd. Men II. vii. 
121 Memorials, which will keep his memory fresh and green 
for many a long year. 1896 A. Dobson 18/A Cent. Vigiu Sex* 
III. i. 8 His still green recollections of that memorable night., 

•b 7 . Of tender age^ youtbfuL Obs. 

14x2-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy i. v. (xs.55) Cvi b, This is 
affynned of them that were ful sage And specially whyle 
they be grene \ed. 1513 reads tendre] of age. 4x430 
Merlin 287 The childeren were tendre and grene. 1473 
Bk. Noblesse 44 Johan due of Bedforde . . in his grene 
age was lieutenaunt of the raarchis. 1308 Dunbar Gold, 
Targe 155 Syne tender Youth come wyth hir virgyns 5ring,, 
Grene Innocence, and schamefull Abaising. 1563 B. Googe 
Eglogs vi. (Arb.) 33 Eche thyng is easely made to obaye, 
wbyle it is yong and grene. 1601 Cornwallyes Ess, iu xlviii. 
(1631) 304 The world in his greenest time lay in the arms of 
ignorance. i6ix Bible TransL Pre/. 4 In that new world 
and greene age of the Church, 1664 Marvell Corr. Wks. 
1872-5 II. tSr, I never yet .saw a Prince, .whose young mind 
did in his greenest years promise and threaten so much ami 
so handsomely. 1657 Dryden Virg. Georg, m. 263 While 
yet his Youth is flexible and green. 1742 Young Nt. Th. v. 
633 Tho’ grey our Heads, our Thoughts and Aims are green. 
X748 Richardson Clarissa (18 ti) VIII. 138 A little time 
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lienee, tlie now-green head will be grey. x8o8 J. Barlow 
Columb. vii. 577 Green in years But ripe in glory. 1814 /«- 
irigues of a Day nu iii, As the proverb says, a grey head is 
often placed on green shoulders. 318*8 Scott Rob Roy i, 
Your greener age and robust constitution promise longer life. 

8. Unripe, immature, undeveloped. Often with, 
mixture of sense 9; also with conscious allusion to 
the literal use in sense 5. 

a. Of things, chiefly immaterial ; Not fully 
developed, matured, or elaborated. 

C1300 Prov, Hendyng in Rsl. Ant i, rii He wol speke 
wordes grene, Er hen hue buen rype. 1426 Lydg. De GuiL 
Pilgr. 2707 Correcte a cause grene & newe. 1594 Plat 
fewdl-ho. n. 35 Vntill sora better clarke confirme this 
greene conceipt. 1687 YiKHxmiA Hind ^ P. in. 855 To ripen 
green revenge your hopes attend, 1727 De Fob Syst . M agio 
I. i. (1840) 2 At that time the knowledge of Nature was very 
green and young in the world. 1792 Burke Corr. (1844) DU 
394 The Regency,, .when Price's sermon appeared, was still 
green and raw. i860 Cloister ^ 

no Thy beard is ripe, thy fellow's is green ; he shall be the 
younger. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. IV. Ixix. 346 But 
'.these are green resolves, ■ ^ 

b. Applied to young birds. 

t 66 o Fisher RusiioPs Alarm Wks, (1679) 226 They run 
like a company of Green-guls with Shells on their Pleads. 
1884 St James's Gaz. 22 Aug. 4/2 Good sportsmen look 
upon the blackcock as not being sufficiently npe for the gun 
at the date, .the bird being green and tender. 

e. Of persons, their powers or capacities : Im- 
mature, raw, untrained, inexperienced. So Green 
Aand (cl Hand 8), Also in sporting use, of 
animals: Untrained. 

154S Uoall, etc. Brasm.Par. Lukem. 75 Unlearned and 
rawe or grene in cunning. ^1573 Cartwright Reply to 
Wkitgiffs Answ. 27 Hauing a contrary precept giuen, that 
no newe plant, or greene Christian, shbiud be taken to the 
ministerie, Washington tr. Ntcholafs Voy, in. 

xiv. 07 b, As they were youn^ of yeeres and they should 
also bee greene of sense and Judgment. 1388 Sh aks. L. A. L. 
1. ii. 94. 1603 K.NOLLES Hist Turks (iSar) 7^ He being 
an old commander, and halfe blind, saw more in the matter 
than all those greene captaines with their sharpe sight, id^ 
Fuli-er Holy I'Par 1. xii. C1640I 18 Green striplings unripe 
for warre. 1735 Dyche & Pardon Diet s.v., A young or in- 
experienced Person in Arts, Sciences, See. is sometimes said 
to be green. 2822 Lamb JSlia Ser. i. Some old Actors, 
Green probationers in mischief. 184$ Stocqueler Handbk. 
Brit India u854> X02 Boys and girls, green in mind though 
blooming in person. 1864 C. F. Hale Life with EsguR 
tnaux I. 91 Being a stranger in the place and a green hand, 
1 found it very difixcult to get a berth, 1871 S. Smiles Jr. 
Boy's Voy. Round World xiii. (1875! * 3 ^ f had gone out 
parrot-potting, with another young fellow almost as green 
as myself, 1880 A. H. Huth Buckle L iv, 246 [He] chooses 
his course while his mind is yet green and unformed. 1889 
C, Booth Labour ^ Life People I. 232 At flr.st the new 
master will live on * green ’ labour, xS^ Astley 50 Vears 
Life II. 7S Actea ran very green, and had a small boy on 
her back. 1894 Times to Jan. ii/s Very early in her voyage 
she encountered a very severe storm, and that with a green 
crew. 1897 Outing (u. S.) May iio/a Trained coach-horses 
. .as well as green stock. 

d. Hence, of persons, their ideas or actions : 
Simple, gullible ; characterized by, or displaying, 
simplicity. 

1605 Chapman A U Fooles iv. i, YouYe green, your credu- 
lous ; easy to be blinded. 1695 Congreve Love for L, 
IV. xiii, He hadn't a Word to say, and so I left 'n, and the 
green Girl together, 1753 Scots Mag. Oct. 490/2 Green. . I 
continued even in externals near two years. 1825 C. M, 
Westmacott Eng, Spy I. 236 note, * Chaunting ' a horse to 
a green one. 1838 Leitfr. Madras (1843) 219 Ladies who 
are very blue are apt to be rather green. 1844 Dickens 
Mart. Ckuz, xxvii, Tve been and got married. That's 
rather green, you'll say, 1861 Hughes Tom Brovtn at Ojf. 
iv. (1889) 36 Most readers. . will think our hero very green for 
being puzzled at so simple a matter. 1884 Pae Eustace 35 
The chap is precious green for one of his inches. 

0 . That has not been prepared by drying ; hence, 
in wider sense, not ready for use or consumption. 

a. Of wood, vegetable products, or things made 
of these : Not thoroughly dried, unseasoned. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) DictesSs Grene wode is hotter 
than the other whan it is wel kyndeied. 1523 Fitzherb. 
Bk. Husk § 24 If the rake be made of grene woode, the 
heed wyll not abyde vppon the stele. i6c»o Shaks. A. V, L. 
in. iii. 90 One of you wil proue a shrunke pannell, and like 

f reene timber, warpe, warpe. i<So4 E. Grimstone Hist 
iegeOstends)^ Certaine Gabions,. ^ing too greene or wet. 
x6ti Bible Judg. xvi. 7 If they binde mee with seuen greene 
withs \marg. Or, newe coards, Heb. moist], that were neuer 
dried, i749ERSKiNEiV?7«. Wks. 1871 HI. 367 A green yoke 
is galling and uneasy to the cattle. G. Foirster Voy. 
round World I. 498 It had unfortunately been packed into 
new, or what are called green casks. xMx Chicago Times x 
June, Lumber Rep., Quotations for cargoes of green lumber. 

b. Of flesh, fish; i/reshly killed or taken; un- 
salted; uncured; undried. Of meat: Uncooked, 
underdone, raw. Of ham, bacon: Undried, un- 
smoked. ■ . 

^ c lAiSo [see Green-fish iJ 1577 Harrison England iii. i. 

in Haiinshed L 221/h Of these fswine] some we eat greene 
for porke, and ocher dried into bakon. 1607 Topseix, 
Pourf. Beasts (1638) 463 Their Oxen, Camels, and Sheep, 
eat fi.shes after they be dryed, for th^ care not for them 
when they be green, x%i Mamk, Crt. Leei Rec. (1887) 
IV. 68 For selling© a stirke bcefe w®** wee were informs 
had the turn© and for seilinge a quarter of greene beefe the 
same day. tbm Dam pier S 3 ^ Their Legs are 

wrapt round with Sheens-guts, .Tnes* are put on when they 
are green. *724 Fr. Bh. of Rates 42 Fkh-Cod dry . . Ditto 
Green. *725 Watts Logic 1. iv. f 8 We say, the Meat is 
green . when it is half-roasted. 2796 Mm. Glasse Co&kefy 
ul, 96 A green ham wants m soakinf * 1824 Pisgge SuJ^L 


to Grose, Green, rsLW, not dona enough. s84!^ DisttAELt Sybil 
VI. vii, ‘’Tis the tenpence a pound flitch’, said the 
comely dame. .*I have paid as much for very green stuff', 
said Mrs. Mullins. xZg^ Cassells Teckn. Educ. IV. 352/2 
The sides are re-stacked and salted.. They are now ‘green 
bacon and only require drying and smoking, 

c. Of a skiu or hide ; Raw, untanned, unseasoned, 
{Green hide is freq. written with a hyphen or as a 
single word, esp. when used attrib.) 

1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. vin. xxiii. (1585) 163 A 
yong man. .was wrapped together with a dogge and a ser- 
pent in a greene oxe hyde, and caste into the deapth of the 
sea. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Green hide, is that not yet 
tanned, or dressed, but such as taken off from the carcase. 
X840 R. H, Dana Bef. Mast xxx. in Wheel-ropes made of 
green hide, laid up in the form of ropes. x%2 Morfit 
Tanning tie Currying (2853) 148 It would be greatly to the 
interest of the tanner, .if all hides were imported in a green 
state, that is, merely salted, 2882 A. C. Grant Bush Life 
Queensland iii. (2882) at A long-handled whip with thong of 
raw salted hide, called in the colony ‘ greenhide Ibid, viii, 
72 A strongly plaited grcenhide-halter was now slipped over 
the head. 2889 * Rolf Boldrewood ' Robbery under A rms 
xxiv, Most of ’em were . . winding up greenhide buckets 
filled with gravel from shafts. 2^3 Selous Trcm. S.E. 
Africa m This skin,, was the green hide of an eland bull, 

d. Of clay, bricks, pottery, etc. ; Undried, un- 
burnt, unfired. Green sand : ‘ sand used for moulds 
without previous drying or mixture' (Raymond 
JHining Gloss. 1881) ; see also quot. 1839. 

2825 J. Nicholson Operat Mechanic 463 When the clay 
is in one peculiar state, called the green state. 2832 J. 
Holland Manuf. Metal I. 71 Green sand, as that used m 
moist casting, in contradistinction to dry, is termed by the 
workmen, 1839 Ure Diet Arts 516 Moulding in ^een 
sand. — The name green is given to a mixture of tiie sand as 
it comes from its native bed, with about one twelfth its bulk 
of coal reduced to powder, and damped in such a manner as 
to form a porous compound. 1875 [see Green-house 2], 2883 
Ckamb. Jml. 80 {Pottery) 'rhe _ salt-glaze process must 
essentially modify the ornamentation of the ware, since k 
receives it in the stage of raw or green clay. 2884 Knight 
Diet Meek. Suppl., Green Ware {Ceramics), articles just 
molded or otherwise shaped, before drying and baking. 

10 . Unaltered by time or natural pio^esses ; Iresh, 
new. 

a. Of a wound ; Recent, fresh, unhealed, raw. 

1297 R, Glouc. (Roils) 8670 'To winchestre he was ilad al 

mid w grene wounde. C2400 St Alexius (Laud 622) 316 
Wij> his blood 8c peynes grene. 2342 R. Copland Ga/yen's 
Terap. 2 D j, Is nat that to cure an vlcere as a grene 
wounde ? 2622 WoooALL.SWrjf. Mate Wks. (1653) 73 Resina. • 
is excellent for the cure of green and fresh wounds. 2625 
Bacon Ess., Revei^e (Arb.) 503 A Man that studieth Re- 
venge, keepes his own© Wounds greene, which otherwise 
would heale. a, x68a Sir T. Browne Tracts is Pouring oil 
into a green wound. 2760 Home Siege Agumia ul Like 
a green wound. At first I felt it not. 2780 Burkb^^. Bristol 
previous to Elect Wks. HI. 366 Whilst the woundfs of those 
1 loved were yet green. 281^ Conington Mmid vi. (2867) 
293 Her death-wound bleeding yet and green, 

Fg. 2642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof St v. x. 393 Making the 
green wound of an eirour fester into the old soar© of an 
Heresie, 

b. Retaining the traces of newness ; perceptibly 
fresh or recent. Oh. exc, in technical uses. 

25.. Aberd. Reg. (Jam*), New^ and grein graves. 2622 
CoTGH., Peindre d fraiz, to paint with water-colours on 
a greene, or new-mortered, wall. 2679 Trials of Wakeman 
&c. 30 He believes that the hand that writ the Letter, .and 
the Bill that he saw green. .were the same, 2722 Perry 
Daggmk, Breach 87 'The Mischief that must ensue if the 
Tide went over such a green Bank or Wall of Earth. *739 
*R. IdutL* tx.Dedekindud Grobiamtsx^4 Bid 'em be jogging, 
while their Boots are green, *776 G. Semfle Building in 
W aier 49 To preserve the green Mortar . . from being wa^ed 
away before it would get proper I’ime to cement. 2878 
F. S. Williams Midi. Ratlw. 653 If the fire is ‘green* 
(that is, if coals have only lately been put on). 

c. t Uf oil, wine, etc. ; Unmatured, not mellowed 
by keeping; also, in favourable sense, fresh, not rank 
or stale {oh.) . Also (ik.)of milk: That has recently 
begun to flow (after childhearing, calving, etc.). 

* 4®3 Vulgaria abs Tereniw 25 b, This wyiie is ouyr 
ne, that is ryper, 2529 Horman Vulg. 41 A cuppe of grene 
ausierutffi wyne. x< 5 o 6 Holland Sueton. 22 His Wo«t 
set before him-.olde ranke oile in steed of greene, sweet, 

& frMh. 2607 Topsell Pourf. Beasts {2^8) 1 97 Two ounces 
of this Goats-grease, and a pinte of green Oyl mixed together. 
2626 SuRFL, Markh. Country Farms 632 Such greene 
wines.. are. .more hurtfaU than any oth«ar, *7x2 SrsELE 
Spect No. 264 r 5 It I Port] strengthem Digestion., which 

S een Wines of any kind can't do. 2768 Ross Helenore 6 
eed that her' milk gat wrang flank was green. 28^-80 
Jamieson, Green^milk, milk ofacow Just cSved, Ban 0 & 
f dL Of persons : Recently recovered from an 
iBness (const, of). Of a mother: Recently de- 
livered. Also, pirem in earlk : Just buried. Oh, 
x«^ Shaks, Rom. 4 Jul iv. iii. 42 Where Woody TyhalL 
but greene in earth, ,Ii«s festring in his shmw^d. x*^ 
R. Brrnard tr. Terence, Adelpki v* vii. Its the tetter a 

f eat deale then the greene woman be brought hither tteo 
©streets. 1660 Fuwjkr iter/ (2842) 250 England 
is thk gwen woman, lately brought to ted of a long-expect^rf 
cMId# Literty. xyod Lorn. Gm. Ho» 4254/4 WiHiam Coster 
green of the Small-pox. 2825-So Jamieson, Green cew, 
a cow recently calved; denominated from the fireshness or 
hengik. 

UL Combinatiems. 

3JL General combinatioiis : a. para«ynthet!c and j 
instrumental, as gmetP^kuked, 4 odiei, -^im^dered, 
HmigM, -mrtmmed, ^deek^, “idgtd. 

-emoroideri^^f fmlkend, fns^id^ *>gurhd, -^ghmdf 
•‘grotm, -Mairmf •kmdsdf *hmrUd, 


■ -legged, -mantled, -recessed, -ribbed, -seeded, -sheathed 
-striped, -suited, -throated, -twined, -veined, -waved 
-winged adjs. ; also green-Jlesk, fgf een-Ieave 
{ = having green leaves), green- leafy adjs. 

279a Mar. Riddell Voy. Madeira 77 I’he *green-backed 
cavally {gasterostem CaroUnus Lin,). 1839 H. Reeve Mem. 
(1898) I. J04 A neat *green-bodied glass chariot. 2892 C* 
James Rom, Rigmarole 22 The ’‘green-bordered road was 
white with dust. 2776 Mickle tr. Cajnoens' Lusiad 257 
I'he *green-boughed forests by the lawns of Thames. iflAe 
Quarles Sot. Recant ii. 46 Teach her to slide, .through the 
fluid veynes Of the *green breasted stream -embroydred 
Plaines. 2859 Mrs. Carlyi.f. Ar//. 1 1 L 5 I’he elegant ’green- 
curtained bed. 2583 Stanyhurst Mneis in. (Arb.) 74 From 
thence wee trauayled to the *greenedeckt gaylye Donysa. 
1727-46 Thomson Summer 698 For oft the>e valleys shift 
T heir *green-embroidered robe to fiery brown. 2655 M oufet 
& Bennet Healtlis Improv, n'jgb) 169 Yet [geese] being 
taken whilst they are young, ’^green feather’d, and well fatten 
i8ss Browning De Gmtibus, Men 4 Women 149 A girl 
bare- footed brings and tumbles Down on the pavement 
^green-flesh melons. 2686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2126/4 A- . Saddle 
^green-fring’d round the Seat. x8o8 Scorr Marm.. vj. In- 
trod., The *green-garb’d ranger. 1892 Hodgkin Ex. Early 
Eng. Pottery Introd. 9 1 he *Green-glazed Ware, with a buff 
body . . is called Tudor ware. 1807 Dor. Wordsworth in 
Mem. of Coleorton (iBB?) 1 . 220 The floor of the alley.. is 
simply meant to be *green-grown, which it will in a short 
time be with short moss, 2776 Mickle tr. Camoens* Lusiad 
475 The *green-hair’d Nereids tend the bowery dells. 2847 
Emerson /W/ wi, 1857) 24 The green-haired forest. 1807-8 
W. Irving Salmag. (1824)335 'I'he *green-headed monkey 
of Timandl 2852 Dickens Bleak-Ho. xxx vii, He is such a 
cheery fellow . . Fresh and ^green-hearted ! 2508 Dunbar ' 

Tua Mariit Women it Ane bolyn hewiiilie *grein hewit. 
a 2849 J. C. Mangan Poems (1859) 357 Each *green-Ieafy 
bosk and hollow. 2607 Rowlands Famous Hist 39 Where 
shady trees Blmbrac'd each other in their *green-leave arms. 
crx62o Z. Boyd Zion's Flosvers (1855) 39 R will be still 
■"'Greene leaved. 2861 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. IV, 61 Green- 
leaved Hound’s-tongue. 2678 Ray Willugkby’s Ornith. 2g^ 
'i’he ■‘‘green-Ieg’d Horseman. 1832 Carlyle Sart. Res. ni, 
viii, A huge I'roglodyte Chasm, with frightful *green- 
mantled pools. Keats Lamia i. 144 Into tlie *gteen- 
recess'Cd woods tliey flew. . 2796 Withering BHt Plants 
'(ed. 31 HI. 3c^ *GreerKibl>ed Spleen wort. 2880 Plain Hints 
Heedlrutork 73 The other varieties are Nankin cotton, 
■“green-seeded, etc. 2833 1 'enntoon Poems, L ady of Skalott 
8 The “greensheathbd daffodilly. 2870 Morris Earthly 
Par. I. I. ' 292 *Greensiri|>«d onions. 2859 Tennyson 
Guinevere 22 AH the court *Green-suiied, but with plumes 
tliat mock’d the may, Had been, their wont, a-maying, 
1862 j. Gould Trochilidm II, Delattria viridipallens, 
*Green-throated Caaique. 2848^ Eliza Cook Fmas Song 
f Poor Man i. 6 A merry Christmas to ye all, Who sk 
beneath the *gree'n*twined roof. 2895 Oracle Encyd. I. 
565/a 'I'he '*green-veined white butterfly, 27. , Sir Patrick 
Spens XV. in Child Ballads (1835) 11, aa/a, I see tlie ^grecn- 
waved sea, X862 M iss Pratt Flotoer. Pi, V. 204 ‘“Green- 
winged Meadow Orchis. 2895 Outing (U.S.) XXVIL 211/2 
A pair of green-winged teal. 

D. complemental, as green-dropping, -glimmer- 
ing, -growing, -shining adjs. ; green-stain vb. 

21^ Bhaks, Ven, 4 dd. 2276 She crop’s the stalke, and in 
the breach apptares, “Green-dropping sap, which she com- 
pares to teares. 28^ Tennyson Lancelot 4 Elaine 482 
A wild wave . . *Green-glimmering toward the summit. x%x 
Xaingf. Childr. LordtSupper 8t IS'en as the ‘“green-growing 
bud is unfolded when spring-tide approaches, 2858 'I'ennv- 
SON in Mem. (1897) 1. 428 One great wave, *green-shining, 
past, .high up beside the vessel. 1856 Ai»» Poet. Wks. 22 
Clover leaves *green-stam his corduroys. 

c. qualifying the names of other colours (« 
greenish, greeny) , as green-black, -blue, -gold,- golden, 
•'filloW' adjs. (occas, sbs.). 

^ B, Campbell Inorg. Chem. aSx I.eaving this oxide 
in *greea-bkck, anhydrous, lustrous crystals. 2844 Ixiuisa 
S. Costello Biam Pyrenees 11 . 42 A broad space of clear 
*green"bl«e sky was seen, a 2843 Sout'hey Comm.-pl. Bk. 
Ser. 11.(2849)602 That *'green*gold beetle, the most splendid 
of British injects. 2868 W. Cosy Lett 4 Jmls. {1^7) 240 
Light on steep ^green-grey^ slopes. 287<S* Sarah Tytler’ 
What She came tAroum xU, I'he green-grey or * water of 
the Nile*, dear to the hearts of artists, 2849 D. Campbell 
Imrg. Cmm. 297 From black, becoming blue-green, *greeu- 
yellow, dee.p-r«, 

X 2 . Special collocations; greoji-book, a book 
with a green cover, spec, an official publication 
of the Indian Government (cf. Blub-book) ; f green 
box, an npper box at a theatre ; green-chaxge, 
gunpowder of which the ingredients have been 
mixed but have not yet undergone the incorporating 
process ; f gxean ooffor, ? a strong box covered 
with green cloth (cf. Gkren cloth) ; green crop, a 
crop used for food while in a green or unripe state, 
as opposed to a grain crop, hay crop, etc. ; green 
ebony, the wood of the West Indian tree facaranda 
medifoim ; also of Exemaria glamiulosa ; green 
fat, the green gelatinous portion of the turtle, 
highly esteemed by epicures ; f green-finned a., 
of oysta» (see green tester below) ; green fire, a 
pyrotechnicai competition, consisting of sulphur, 
potaisiam chlomte, and a salt of barinm, which 
bums with a green flame ; green giE ( G-S.), the 
condition of oysters when tinged green by feeing 
on coaferm (cf. Gmik l a b) ; so green-giE, 
-gCEed adjs.^ affected with *green gill * ; green 
gland, * one of a |mir of laige glands in Crustacea, 
supposed to serve as kidneys * (Webster 1S90) ; 
green gbwe, a coarse kind of gla» of a green 
colour, bottle-glass; gr^n goo& pL, counterfeit 
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greenbacks (see Greenback sb. i) ; also aiirib. ; 
green-jerkin, one who wears a green jerkin, ”a 
forester ; green manure, a mass of growing plants 
ploughed while green into the soil, for the purpose 
of enriching it; hence green-manuring yhl. sb, ; 
green oak, the wood of oak branches stained green 
by a parasitic fungus (used in the manufacture of 
^ Tunbridge ware ’) ; green oyster, an oyster 
coloured green (see Green a b), formerly re- 
garded as a delicacy ; green-plot = Grass-plot ; 
green ribbon, a ribbon of green colour worn {a) 
as the badge of the King’s Head Club, consisting 
of supporters of the Duke of Monmouth (1679- 
1685); VLSQdatirib An i green ribbon elub^ man {b) 
as part of the insignia of the Order of the Thistle; 
green rod, the rod borne as the symbol of office 
by the Gentleman-ushers of the Order of the 
Thistle ; f green rushes, fresh rushes spread on 
the floor of a house in honour of a guest who 
is a great stranger ; hence used as an exclamation 
of surprise or welcome on seeing a person who 
has been absent a long while; green-salted a., 
salted down without tanning ; green-seal, aitrib. 
of certain brands of wine, distinguished by a 
green seal on the cork ; green-shaving Leather- 
dressing (see quot.); green-side dial, grassy 
land, pasture land, grass, turf ; green-soil, soil in 
which ‘green crops’ are raised; hence green-soil 
w., to provide with such a soil; "f green-staff, 
one who carries a green staff ; green-stick Path., a 
term applied to a kind of fracture (see quot. 1885) ; 
green-stuff, vegetation, herbage ; pi. a commercial 
term for green vegetables; green syrup Sugar- 
manuf., the syrup which flows off from the ‘loaves’; 
green table, a table covered with green cloth; 
hence (^z) Hist, the board of Covenanting notables 
which ruled Scotland in 1638-1641 ; {b) a gaming 
table; green tail, a kind of diarrhoea incident to 
deer; green tar (see quot. 1864); green -ware 
f {cC) « greensiuffs ; {b) see 9 d ; green water, 
f {a) some remedy for venereal disease ; (b) Med., 
a name for the lochia in the later stage ; (c) the 
condition of the river Nile when the water is low 
and consequently unwholesome. For green apron, 
ginger, hasting, pea, pip, tea, etc., see the sbs. 

1892 Times 14 Apr. 7/3 The results of these studies stand 
embodied in a ‘ *Green-book ’ of extraordinary interest. 
X751 Guide to Stage 10 U nless they [ladies] take a fancy to 
pass away the time en deshabille in a *green-box. 1808 
Earl Carlisle Thoughts on Stage 10 [Formerly] women 
of the town quietly took their stations in the upper boxes, 
called the green boxes. 1876 Voyle Milit. Diet., *Green 
Charge, 1896 Globe 10 Nov. 3/3 A ‘ greencharge explosion ’ 
took place at Messrs. — Gunpowder Mills, a 1483 Liber 
Niger in Housek. Ord. (1790) 65 Thys Countyng-house 
hathe assigned hym one charyotte complete & a sompter 
horse for the *grene coffyrs. 184a Johnson Farmers 
Encycl, *Green crops, crops which are consumed on the 
farm in their unri^ state. 1849 Weale^s Diet. Terms, 
*Green ebony wood, .is used for round rulers, turnery, mar- 
quetry-work, &c, ; it is also much used for dyeing. 1858 
SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Green-ebong, a wood obtained from 
the yacaranda ovalijotia, a native of the West Indies, 
1830 Booth Analyt Dici. l, 101 The more highly isrized 
■^Green Fat.. is found .. round the abdomen. 1846 Soyer 
Gasiron. Regenerator 85 Make choice of a good turtle 
, . take out tne interior, which throw away, first collecting 
the green fat which is upon it. 1870 Dubois Cosmopolitan 
Cookery 56 To prepare the turtle-soup ..add to it some 
pieces of the green fat. c 1645 Howell Lett. (1650) II. ir. 12, 
I have sent you .. two barrells of Colchester oysters.. I 
presume they are good, and all *green finnd. iMi Inger- 
mix. Oyster Industry (loth Census U.S.) 185 In 1880 what 
the oystermen call the ‘green-gill’ began jo affect the 
lanted oysters in Back river. Ibid. 245 In Virginia, are to 
e found m the markets what are called ‘green-gill 'oysters. 
Some say they axe diseased... The negroes claim that they 
are the best in Richmond. s66o Boyle New Exp. Phys. 
Meek, xxxvi. 277 The courser sort of Glass (which the 
Trades-men are wont to call *Green-glass), 1838 Dickens 
0 . Twist xxvii, A pint green-glass bottle. 1891 Gunter 
Miss Nobody 111, xix. 223 The janitor .. states that in his 
opinion, Stillman, Myth and Co. were in the ‘ *green-goods ’ 
business. 1888 Troy Daily Times 3 Feb. (Farmer;), The 
green goodsman escaped, for the only proof against him was 
[etc.]. 1826 Scott Woodst. xvii, By the force of his buffcoats 
and his *greenjerkins. 1842 J. F. W. Johnston Agric. 
Ghent. 141 Among *green mammes the use of fresh sea- ware 
deserves especial mention. Ibid. 139 The practice of *green 
manuring has been in use from very early periods. 1887 
Phillips Brit. Discomyc. 147 *Green oak. *6.. in Sprat 
Hist. Roy. Soc. (1667) 308 *Green Oysters, Commonly called 
Colchester-Oysters. 1858 Eyton Oyster 27 The ‘green 
Oyster' formerly in such high repute, is now gone out 
of fashion. 1712 J. James tr. Le Blondls Gardening A. 
large double Walk, and a *Green-Plot in the Middle. 
1828 J. R. Best Italy 410 It is approached by a neg- 
lected, unplanted, unfenced green-plot, x68o A. j^.lam 
Let Wood 12 Nov. (Bodl. MS. Wood F. 30 fol. 35) 
sonn . , hath listed himself in to the *Green Ribbon Club. x68i 
Wood Life 12 Jan. ( 0 . H. S.) II. 512 Sr. Sputhby was put 
aside, for being a green ribband man and saying that ^ the cua 
king' [Charles I] ‘died justly’, and speaking against the 
bishops and other things. 1723 Lond. Gaz. No. 6344/1 I he 
Earls . . had the Honour to be invested with the Green 
Ribbon. 1810 G. Rose Diaries 482 His Royal 

Highness mentioned the vacancies of a Blue, a Green, and 
a Red Riband. iZx^Sporting Mag. XLV. 295 May I con- 
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gratulate you, *my Lord, on Having the Green ribband ? 
1868 CussANS Handbk. Her, xviii. {1893) 246 The Officers 
attached to thk Noble Order [of the Thistle] are : the Dean ; 
Lord Lyon, King-of-Arms ; and the Usher of the *Green 
14., London Lyckpeny xL in Skeat Spec. Eng. Lit. 
26 ‘^Ryshes grene’, an other gan grete. 1589 Greene 
Menaphon (Arh.) 85 Indeede Doron. .it is long since wee met 
. . when you come you shall haue greene rushes, you are such 
a straunger. 160a Breton Wonders worth hearing (Gro- 
sart) 5 Greene rushes. M. Francisco it is a wonder to see 
you heere in this Country. 1885 C. T. Davis Leather i. 
55 *Green salted [hides] are those that have been salted 
and are thoroughly cured. 1871 Legrand Cambr. Freskm. 
8 After having discussed a bottle of his particular *green- 
seal claret.^ 1885 Harpers Mag. Jan. 275/1 The hides 
are next trimmed with a knife . . and ‘ *green-shaving ’ in 
turn removes the roughness from the flesh side of the skin. 
1613-16 W. Browne Past. n. iii, Achristall rill Which 
from the *greenside of the flowry bancke Eat doune a chan- 
nel!. 1796 W. Marshall W. Eng, I. 326 Greenside, grass, 
turf, greensward. 1880 W. Cornw. Gloss., Green side, land 
kept in pasture. ‘ The green side is the most profitable after 
all’. Beauties Scot!. IL 66 The soils.. are., 

arranged into two kinds ; namely, light and clayey. The 
former is called turnip or *green soil. 1899 Rider Haggard 
in Longm. Mag. May 45 Our original idea was to *greensoil 
the whole of tliis little field, a 1618 Sylvester Hymn 0/ 
A Ims 240 But reverend *Green-Staves, what’s all this to you ? 
x88s Sir W. Roberts Treat. Urin. Ren. Dis. i. (ed. 4) 8 
When sharply bent they [flax-fibres] break with a ‘ *green* 
stick' fracture. 1885 Syd. Soc. Lex., Greenstick fra£ture, 
a form of fracture of a long bone in which whilst one side of 
the bone is broken the other is only bent. It occurs chiefly 
in the soft bones of children. 1851 Mayhew Lond. Labour 
11 . 97/1 Street sellers of ‘*green stuff', including water- 
cresses, chickweed and gru’n’sel, turf, &c. 1891 Daily News 
30 Dec. 2/7 The potato trade is very fiat. Greenstuffs in more 
than adequate supply for the slack demand. 1895 Atlantic 
Monthly Mar. 340 Fields of greenstuff and forage. 1839 
Ure Dict.^ Arts 1209 The syrup which flows off spon- 
taneously is called *green syrup, a 1670 Spalding Trottb. 
Chas, / ;i 828) I. 119 He took also with him to the *Grem 
Table, the marquess’ boy .. with ane other called Gordon 
. .for alleadged saying they would shoot Felt Lesslie. 1825 
Brockktt N. C. Words., Greeit^iable, the large table in 
the Guildhall, of Newcastle. 1861 Thackeray B. Lyndon 
ix, His [the merchant’s] bales of dirty indigo are his dice 
. .and the sea is his green table. 1892 Daily Ne^vs 24 Mar. 
5/7 ‘ Do that ', say the Ryhope miners, * and then we will 
meet you round a green table and discuss this question 
of markets and prices’. 1847 Halliwell *Green~tail, a 
diarrhoea in deer, to which they are often subject. North. 
^30 G. Hughes Barbadoes 50 “Green Tar. ^2x864 Gesner 
Coal, Petrol, etc, {1865) 43 There is a petroleum spring 
in St. Andrew’s parish, Barbadoes. The product of this 
spring has been sold under the name of ‘green tar’, and 
‘Barbadoes tar’. X744-50 W. Ellis Moa. Husbandm. 
IV. III. X04 Turneps, Clover and other “Green-ware. 1629 
Massinger Picture iv. ii, He’s acquainted With the “green 
water, and the spitting-pill’s Familiar to him. 1841 F. H. 
Ramsbotham Obstet. Med. Surg. 192 Before its final 
departure it becomes of a serous^ character possessing a 
greenish tint ; it is then known, in the language of the 
lying-in room, by the name of the green waters. 1896 
Daily News 22 July 5/3 We are now in the middle of the 
unhealthiest period of the year in this country — the season 
of ‘ the green water ’. 

b. In names of animals : green bass, the black 
bass (see Bass i b) ; green bird = Geeenfinch 
I ; green blights, plant-lice, aphides; green bone, 
(a) the garfish ; (b) the viviparous blenny ; green- 
bottle, a fly {Musca Csesar) having a green body ; 
green bug, ?a kind of plant-louse [cf. ^.punaise 
des bois]', green-cod , ^ {a) — Green-fishi ; (^) the 
Co2iX-fi^)x, Gadus virens f) the Cultus Cod, 
odon elongatus ; green cormorant, a name in Ire- 
land for the shag, Phalacrocorax grctculus ; green 
crab, the common shore crab, Carcinus mmnas ; 
green drake, an angleris name for the common 
May-fly, Ephemera vulgata \ greeneel( Australian), 
Mursena afra ; green grosbeak — Greenfinch 
I ; green heron, an American heron {Ardea vires^ 
c^;zx)with dark greenback and wings ; green-leek, 
an Australian parrakeet (see quot.); green linnet 
K Greenfinch i ; green-louse, a plant-louse or 
aphis ; green plover, the lapwing ; green-pollack, 
the coal-fish ; green swallow, the short-bill, Fhi- 
baluraflavirostris, of Brazil (Craig 1 847) ; green- 
tail a name for the grannom fly; green- 

tree ant, the common Queensland ant ; green- 
wing, the green-winged teal, Querqu^ula crecca 
of Europe, Q. carolinensis of America. ^ ox green 
grasshopper, leech, lizard, monkey, turtle, wood- 
pecker, etc., see the sbs. Also Greenback, Green- 
finch, etc. 

1883 Fisheries Exhib. Caial, (ed. 4) j6o Black, White, and 
“Green Bass. 1897 Outing (gS.S.) XXX. 438/1 The boys 
called the rock bass the ‘black bass while large and small- 
mouth black bass were known as ‘green ’ bass. X678 Lond. 
Gaz. No. X321/4 A green Parroket . . about the bigness of a 
“Green Bird. 1838 Pejiny CycL XI. 437/1 The mules bred 
between a hen-canary and a green bird, 183X Mayhew Lond. 
Labour II. 60/1 Greenfinches (called green birds, or some- 
times green linnets, in the streets), 1879 Rossiter Diet. Sci. 
Terms, *Green blights => Aphidsb : insects belonging to Ho- 
moptera. X710 Sibbald Fife 53 Aens altera major Bellonii ; 
our Fishers call it the Gar fish . . Some call it the “Green- 
bone. 1^3 G. Barry Orkney Isl, 291 The Viviparous Blenny 
{plennius viviparus), from the colour of the back-bone, has 
here got the name of greenbone, 1883 E. P. Ramsay Food- 
Fishes N. S. Wales 29 Belone ferox, the ‘ Long Tom ’ of the 
fishermen, * green-bone ’, and ‘ gar-fish ’ of Europeans. i86a 
All Year Rotmd 13 Sept 7 The “green-bottle, Musca 
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CiBsar, thrives best on carrion and corpses, tytz J. James 
tr. Le Blond's Gardening 173 Insects that attack Fruit- 
Trees, .as “Green-Bugs [orig. ^.punaisl. Ear- Wigs. X7S0 
[see Green-fly 2]. 1838 Lett. fr. Madras (1843) 205 There 

is nothing I dislike so much in India as those green bugs. 
X667 Loud. Gaz. 'tHo. A French Vessel of 70 Tuns laden 
with “Green Cod. X880-4 F. Day Pishes Gt. Brit. Jrel, 1 . 295 
Gadus Coal-fish, .also locally as. . green-cod, green- 

pollack, gray-iord. x884~5 Riverside Nat. Hist (1888J III. 
253 The cod-fish Dphiodon elongatus^. .is sX&o called ba.stard 
cod, cultus cod, green cod, buffalo cod, etc. 1883 Fisheries 
Exhib. Catal. Jed. 4^ 115 “Green Cormorant, 1863 J. G. 
Wood AaA Hist. III. 580 Any living thing that can be 
caught becomes prey to the “Green-Crab. 1676 Cotton 
Walton’s Angler 11. 323 The “Green-drake and Stone-fly, 
1787 [see Grey A. 8, grey-drake}. 1884 [see Drake 4]. 
1883 E. P. Ramsay P'ood-Fishes N. S. Wales 30 Conger 
lahiata and Mursena afra, the ‘rock’ and ‘“green’ eels. 
1838 Pejmy Cycl. X. 483/1 The “Green Grosbeak or Green- 
finch. 1883 Century Mag. 653 Among the most common 
birds are the “green heron. 1848 J. Gould Birds Austral. 
V . pi. xiPolytelisBarrabandi, . .“Green-leek of the Colonists 
of New South Wales. 1678 “Green Linnet [see Green- 
finch i]. 1893 Newton Did. 383 Greenfinch or 

Green Linnet, as it is very often called. 1822-34 Good’s 
Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 264 , 1 have seen.. a hop-ground com- 
pletely overrun and desolated by the aphis kumuli or hop 
“green-louse. x6io W. Folkingham Art of Survey iv. iiu 
83 Gray, “Greene and Bastard Plover. 1883 V. Stuart 
Egypt 383 Underneath the left-hand tower of the pavilion 
may be observed a bird squatting on a bowl, .it represents 
a green plover. 1880-4 “Green pollack [ see green cod above]. 
1787, 1834 “Green-tail [see Grannom]. 1847 Leichhardt 
fr?il. ix. 294 It was at the lower part of the Lynd that we 
first saw the “green-tree ant. 1895 OzdingiV. S.) Dec. 212/1 
They were soon joined by more “green-wings. 

c. In names of plants and fruits : green arrow, 
dial, corruption of Green Yarrow, Achillea Mille- 
folium ; green ash, a variety of the ash tree (see 
quot. 1882) ; green-bind, a variety of hop; green 
brier, an American name fox Smilax {Trects. Bot, 
1866) ; green broom, the common broom, Saro- 
thamnus or Cytisus scoparius ; green dragon, {a) 
th.eplB.nt JDracunculus vulgaris <^oxx!nex\.j Arum hi) 

Dragon 1 14; {d) the U.S. ^\Bxit Arisstma Dra- 
contium, dragon-root (Webster 1864) » t green 
endive, Lactuca virosa or L. Scariola ; f green 
fillet, a kind of apple (see quot. ) ; green laver, 
an edible seaweed, Ulva Lactuca and U. latissima, 
also called locally green oyster (Morris Austral 
Eng.) and green sloke (Jam.) ; j*i^een mustard, 
a name for pepperwort, Lepidium latifolium ; 
green withe, a climbing orchid of Jamaica, 
Vanilla claviculaia', green- wort, sneeze-wort, 
Achillea Ptarmica. F or green hellebore, osier, rose^ 
spleen- wort, thistle, etc., see the sbs. Also Green- 
gage, Geeenheaet, Green sauce, Greenweed. 

1886 Suffolk Rime in Britten & Holland Plant-n. s. v. 
Arrow, *GTt&n ’Arrow, Green 'Arrow, you bears a white 
blow. 1898 Rider Haggard in Longm. Mag. Oct, 500, 
1 found the wildflower called Green-arrow in bloom. 1843 
HIarryat M. Violet xliv. 367 A luxuriant growth of noble 
timber, such as . . blue and “green ash. 1882 Garden 23 Sept, 
273/1 The green Ash . . so called from the colour of the young 
shoots. 180s R. W. Dickson Praci. Agric. (1807) II. 233 
This plant [the hop], .has several varieties, as the red- 
bind, the “green-bind, the white-bind. 1733 Miller 
Card. Did. (ed. 2), Cytiso-genista, Common (or “Green) 
Broorau 1840 Paxton Bot. Did., *Green Dragon. 1548 
Turner Names of Herbes 45 Lactuca,, ITa.^ thyrde sorte is 
called in latin Lactuca sylue.stris, in englishe “greene 
Endyue, the Poticaries haue longe abused thys herbe for 
right Endyue. 1676 Beal in Phil. Trans. XI. 587 Green 
Cider, - made of a “green fillet, as they called it, where they 
had other kinds of fillets. This which I commend . . was a 
small, round, and green Apple full of black spots. XS29 
Loudon Encycl. Plants 941 The “green laver which, stewed 
with lemon juice, is so much esteemed in England, is the 
Ulva lactuca. 1597 Gerarde Herbal SuppI,, “Greene Mus- 
tard is Dittander. 1723 Sloane Jamaica II. 160 “Green- 
with. This plant hangs down from the branches of trees. 
x8s4 S. Thomson Wild FI. iii. (ed. 4) 241 The “greenwort, 
ox Achillea ptarmica. 

d. In names of mineral and chemical substances : 
t green brass = Verdigris ; green, diallage, (a) 
Diallage, a variety of pyroxene ; {b) = Smaragdite, 
a variety of amphibole ; green drops, ‘ a coloured 
solution of corrosive sublimate* {Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1886); green earths Glauconite; green gold 
? Ohs., an alloy of gold and silver ; green iron ore 
« Dufeenite ; green lead ore = PrROMORFHiTE ; 
green marble = Serpentine ; green mineral ~ 
Malachite. For green bice, copperas, iodide of 
mercury, salt of Magnus, vitriol, etc., see the sbs. 
Also Greenstone. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. dxxxviii, (1495) 729 
Vyneygre fretyth metalles and gendreth therof dyuers 
colours: as Serusa of leed, “grene brasse of copur and 
Lazurium of syluer. 1837 Dana Syst, Min. 305 “Green Dial- 
lage, Kokkolit, Baikalit. X794 Kirwan ELem. Min. (ed. 2) I, 
196 “Green Earth. 1843 Portlock Geol 212 Green Earth is 
common, lining the cavities in amygdaloid throughout the 
basaltic range. 1799 G- Smith Laboratory I. 72 An alloy 
of silver with gold produces “green gold. 1823 J. Nichol- 
son Operat. Mechanic 724 To heighten the colour of Green 
Gold. 1864 Watts Did. Chem. IL 944 *Green Iron Ore, 
native ferric phosphate. Ibid., *Green lead ore, arsenio- 
phosphate of lead with chloride of lead. 1879 Rossiter Did. 
Sci. Terms, *Green marble — Serpentine. X844 Hoblyn 
Did. Mied.,*Greeu mineral, a carbonate of copper, used, 
as a pigment. 
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1. I’he adj. nstd aiml. That which is green ; the 
:green part of anything, 

c looo Sax, 1 . 398 ' Bere sihhan Sa turf to circean . . 

& wende «ian ^ajt grene to &n weofodt;. 1764 Foote: Patron. 
j. Wks. *799 L 331 Sever the green, {i.e. the ‘green fat/ of 
turtlej from the shell with the skill of tlie ablest anatomist. 

2. Green colour, in //, «■ different tints of green, 
•^Jngreen i on a (heraldic) field of green. U6s. 

C 1205 Lay. 24652 j?at heo wulden of ane heowen heore 
cla'fe habben. Sura tiafde whit sum hafden raid, sum hafde 
god grene me, « 1225 Ancr. R, 150 Greue oucr alle heovves 
froureh most eien. 1386 Chaucer Sec. Ntm's Prol. 90 Or, 
for she whitoesse hacuie of honestee, And grene of con* 
science, and of good fame The sote savour, * ulie’ was hir 
name. rx475 Ran/ Coi/^mr 455 He batr grauit in Gold 
and Gowlis in grene. , Ane Tyger.^ 1644 Digby Mans SoM 
(^^45) 39 iJy several! compoundings of these extreames, 
reds, blewes, yellowes, greene.s, and all other intermediate 
colours may be generated. 1667 Milton P.L. vn, 479 In all 
the liveries deck'd of Summer's pride, With spot i of gold and 
purple, azure and green. i!^7 B. RANoaum Pres. St, 
Archipelago 107 Tiie sea had a continual passage over us, 
so as our Deck was covered with a green. 1704 Pope 
Windsor For. 216 In the clear azure gleam the Hocks are 
seen, And floating forests paint the waves with green. 1821 
Cuua Led. Drawing ni. 176 Light-yellow him much clear- 
ness and beauty on purple and green. 1873 Symono-s Ork, 
Pods xii404 Its itbe olive’s] pearly greys and softened greens. 

b, with deiiiiing word prefixed, indicating a 
particular kind or shade of green, m cedar., celan- 
.dim, emerald^ grape, leek, parrot, pea ^ Russian, 
sea, Spanish, vim4eaf green, etc. 

<*1500 Fl&tver er Leaf 35 Leves new ...Some very rede, 
and some a glad light grene. 13.. gooseduni; Goose 
s6. 7]. 1611 CoTGR., Ferd gay, a Popiniay greene, . Ferdd, 
Spanish greene. 1658 W, .Sakdkrson^ Graphice^ 84 The 
best is Cedar-green. 1727-41 Cha.mbkrs Cycl s.v., Tlie dyers 
make divens shades, or casts of green, as light green, yellow 
green, grass green, laurel green, sea green, dark green, 
parrot green, and celadon green, c 1750 Bhenstone Rlegies 
IV. 2 Near some lone fane or yew's funereal green. 1803-17 
R. Jameson Char, Min. ted, 3; 67^ Ferdigris-green is 
emerald-green mixed with much Berlin-blue, and a little 
white. . . Monniain-grem is emerald-green, mixed with much 
blue, and a little yellowiish-grey. . .Leek-green is emerald- 
green, with bluish-grey and a little brown. It is the Sap- 
green of painters. i8i8 La Belle AssembUe XVI 1 . No. 

38/6 The most fashionable colours in this material 
are, vine-leaf green [etc.]. tSSi J. Grant Catmromems I, 
L 7 One (of hts eyes] was a species of bilious green. xSpg 
Daily News 16 Sept. 7/4 Lovely shades of green, such as 
grape, pistachio, and reed-green. 

c. To see any) green in one's eye : signs of in- 
experience or gullibility. (Cf. A. i h.) 

^ j8§9 Slmig Did. s.v,, * Do you see any green in my eye?' 
ironical que-stion in a dispute. 1883 Atein House Scraps 

(18871 '*61 Major P 's unco* sly, 'i here is no green about 

his eye. 1894 Bi.ackmork i*erlycross 189 Sergeant, do you 
see any green in my eye? 

S. A green dye or pigment ; usually with some 
defining word ' prefixed, as Mmider, Brunstukk, 
chrome, emerald, Hungary, mineral, mounlain, 
Paris, Prt4ssian, Saxon, Sckeele's, Veronese, etc. 

161X CoTca. S.V. Chrure, Ferd de chmre, a kind of sand 
whereof Pa'mters make their greeiies. X727-4X Chambers 
Cycl. s.y., Mountain Green or Hungary Green, is a sort of 
gre,mish powder found . .among the mountains of Kernausent 
m Hungary. The iiamters make use of this Colour for a grass 
green. x8i6 J. Smith PanaramaSd. AH It, 536 Sulphate 
of indigo is used for Saxon greens. 2839 Ure Did. A rts 793 
Malachite, or mountain green. Ibid. 1094 Scheme's Green, 
is a pulverulent arsenite of copper, 1849 i>, CAMraiam 
Imrg. Chem. 2x3 When to a solution of sulphate of copper 
a solution of carbonate of potash is added, it gives a blue 
precipitate, which on boiling assumes a gr«ea tint ; it . . is 
known in commerce as mineral green, 1887 Amer, 
Naturalist XXL 481 The insecticide employed was Paris 
green. 1892 PaU Mall G. 4 Apr. 3/1 Paris green, an iiisoluhie 
arseuite of copper. 

4. Green clothing or dress, lit. andy^. ; f green 
cloth, f Also pi. green, dresses. 

CX320 Sir Trisjr, A schip wik ^ene and gray, Wi|> 
vair and eke wip gnis. C1350 ParL Three Ages 122 He 
wiis gerede all in grene. c 1385 Cuauckr L. G. IV. Proi. 
1x7 Now hadde the tempre sonne. .clotbede hvm [die earth] 
in grene al newe a-geyn. 14.. Ipottia lon 657 iKhlbin^) 
A hunter ail in grene. 1412 H<k:ci.eve De Reg. Princ. 656 
And where ben ray gounes of scarlet, . . blewes sadde h fighte, 
Greues also. 1673 [R. Leigh] Transp.Reh, tia Would not 
exchange his royal purple for a forresiers green, t8io [see 
Greek MAN' 1 1 . ■■■■■...■ 

5. Aniiq. As the distinctive colour of one of the 
factions in the circus. Also //. the adherents of 
this faction, (Cf. Faction sb. 2 b.) 

*693 Congreve in Drydeds yrtpenal Sat, xi. 35 The Green 
have won the Honour uf the D.Ty.^ 1884 19/^ Cent. Dera 
999 What ligiit is thrown on the history of Byzantium by 
talking uf the ‘ Blues ' and the ‘ Greens ' ? 

G. i he emblematic colour of lieland (suggested 
by Green Erin ’ ; see A 2 ) ; hence adopted as the 
disdnctive colour of the ^ tmtionaiist* party. 

*797 Bong, * 'The S'/mn pan pocht \ What cok>«r should 
be seen Wuere our fathers’ homes have been, But our own 
ymnortal Green? c * 7 ’he} Fearing ^the Green 

They are hanging men and women far the wearing of the 
green. cxfgS Hope in Madden Lit. Re/n. United In‘sAm. 
tsSS;) We fell to work, hammer and tongs, The Omiige 
ami Green both together. 

7. Kiliptscally for a green sptem or variety of an 
animal or a substance, the nature of which is ex- 
plained by the context, e. g. a green bird, etc. 

*893 Outmg (U. S.) XXVL 69/a, I made out the blue 


yellow-hack, . , the blackpoll and the black- throated green. 
1897 /bid, XXX. 380/3 it seems that they were out of 
tobacco, and had been able to get only the ‘ king green ' that 
the mountaineers used. 

8 . Gi ccnuens, as indicative of vigorous growth or 
youth; vigour, youthfulness, virility; phr. in the 
green, in the period of youthful growth or vigour. 

r 1386 C'tbss Pembroke Ps. xcii. iv, Like cedar high, And 
like tlute-beariijg tree. For greene and growth the just shall 
be. 1597 MioncETON Wisdom Solomon xi, 21 Man had . . 
perish d in the sprixig-tirae of his green. 1830 T ennyson In 
Mem. ixxv, 'X'hy leat has perish'd in the green. 3866 N ealb 
Sequences 4 - Hymns 26 How thi.s sap!essnes-s shall flush to 
green. 1886 C. H. Pakehukst Serm. 13 May, in Craft.s 
Sabb. for Man 267 All disobedience is anarchy, young 
anarchy, anarchy in the green. 

9. Verdure, vegetation, greenery. 

rx386 Gkaucer T. 523 The bittre frostes with the 

sleet and reyn Destroyed hath the grene in euery yerd. 
1426 Lyog. De GmL i ilgr. 3814 With newe grene agayn 
Clothen the bu.sshes in ther raaner, 1363 U. Googe hj^logs 
i. (Arb.) 31 The Ram. .lorceth ground tyat spoyld of grene 
Did lye), newe grene to yeUie. 1637 F.* Ligon Barba- 
does 1673) 50 Poor Bambo. .and as good a natur’d poor 
soul, as ever wore black, or eat green, 17x0 Aoiuskn 
i atlerHo,2xZ f i This Summer, .while the Green was new. 
Z723 Pope Odyss, v. 9a Vines. . With purple ckisier.s blusiung 
through the green. 1882 F, W. H. Mvp:r.s Renewai 0/ 
Pouih 183 All the scarlet flowers and tos.sing green, 
flO. A tree, herb, or plant. Also spcc.^ an ever- 
green. (Mostly in pluial.’) Obs. 

a 1300 F.. E. Psalter xxxvi. 2 Als wortes of grenes [Vulg. 
okra kerbarum] fai sxd |>M. *^3 T. Watson Tears 
Fande xlvii. Pokuis (Arb.i aoa How each pleasant greene, 
Will nowrenew hissorameisliuerie. 1664 Evelyn KaL Hort. 
(1729 1 iKp Myrtles, l/aurels, and other curious Greens. X679- 
88 OFtr. SerzK Money Chas. 4- yas. (Camden) i2z Sevcr.il 
orange trees and other greens. 1&88 R. H olmk A rmonry 1 1. 
86/2 Greens are sui,h Txees or Herbs as are green all the year. 
1698 M. Lis'i er Joitm Paris (16991 204 Their Oleaudeis, 
I*aurels, l,,eniiscus’saud most other Oreeiis had sufl'ered miser- 
ably. c zyio C. Fiennes Diary 1 18S8) 142 A large lountaine . , 
with flower pottsand Greens set round ye Brstuni, 1711 Foi'K 
Temp. P'ame’jt In that soft season when descending show’rs 
Call forth the greens, and wake the rising flow'’r.s. 1719 
VouNG Retwtge v. ii, How every gre-en is as tlae ivy |Xile ! 

31. plural, t a. The grecu parts of a piaat ur 
flower. Obs. 

C1600 Acc. Bk. W. Wraym Antiquary XXXH. Bo Take 
the leaues of Blew violetes seperated from iheire stalkcs 
and grenes. 2620 Markham Tttrew. Ilusb. u. xvii. 11668) 
84 Th.it the wind and Sun may get into it, and dry the 
greens more sufficiently, 

b, Frejihiy-cut branches or leaves, or other 
greenery used for decoration. How U S. 

1697 Dryden Firg. Georg, i. 192 I’he peacefut Ground, 
W lui h only Turfs and Greens for Altars found. 170a .Land. 
Gaz. No. 3842/2 A Triumphal Arch . adorned with Greens 
and Flowers. *767 I.)or>j,» Turns Memory 44 Poems i!>4 
Strew thy greensand flowers so sw'C'tt. 1878 Mrs. Stowe 
Poganuc P. iv. (ed. 3) 30 The Christmas greens in the 
cluirch. 1897 Globe 18 Feb. 6, 4 ’I’he stairca-ve wms ‘ trimmed 
with greens to u.se the exprejision current in the States. 

e. Green vegelables tJuch as arc boiled for the 
table, colloq. 

In laandon applied spec, to certain smaller varieties t>f 
the cabbage kind, and to the young sprouts of cahlmge. In 
dialectal use the specific application varies. 'I he American 
Diets, refer to spuiach and the leaves of dandeliun and beet 
a.', the exaraples of what would be callvd ‘gjeetis*. 

1723 DkFue Foy. round World (1840)91 Fresh provisions 
. ..such as roots, greens, bogs, and fowls, 174S Anson's Foy. 
u. ill J41 Greens, as .wild celery, nettle»tom, etc, *749 
Wesley Rimgstmod s Bacon and Greens. *783 

Mad. D’.\ehl.av Diary^ 15 July, At Mr. Garrick's tabic {hef 
called out to a very tiimcf young woman to help him to 
some greens. i8i6 Scott Antiq. xxxv, A few haif-cold 
greens and potatoes. 1825 Jasueson, Green jRail, t. I'htut 
plain species of green cokwort which does not assume a 
round form like savoys, or beciune curled; tailed German 
Greens. 1843 Pereira Food Diet 382 TIhb Cabbage IVibe 
includes the Cabbage (both white and r«d),theBavoy, Greers, 
the Cauliflower, and Broccoli. 1846 j. Baxter Libr. PrticL 
Ag^rk. (ed. 4)^ I. 14.9 The Dwarf winter greens not being re- 
quired to attain much size kfore the winter, i860 Dklamir 
KitcL Gard. (1861) 169 Clear away the , rotting leaves from 
ti« lower part of the stems of broccali, savoys, and other 
wrinter greens. 1861 Du Cmaillu Rquai. Afr. vitlced. a)p 
The leaves |of the manhx:] . . make excellent ^ greens *. im$ 
Encycl, Amer. 1 . T99/3 Vt^etables, wbkti he {the Westertt 
majtil prefers to call greens, lie does not know, uuiew it b« ia 
the .slapc of r&astmg ears, 

sing. 1779 Forrest* Foy, N. Guinea 86 We found near the 
Moodo'a house, the green, called by the Malay* Asshauttu 
t d. Grcert fofsd. Obs. 

*7»7 Pkiiip Quarll <i8i6) 54 Finding by the green* ta its 
mouth it was not a beast of prey, 

fe. The pkiit Duckweed. {Ct graims, Qmm 
$k 4 c,) Obs. ■ ■ ■ 

1516 Gt. fi erbal oclk, (i 529) P J, De kntioila aqua Orcnoi 
or duckes ateate, 

12, Grassy ground ; a grassy spj^. Now ran, 

c 1300 Mmeiok 2840 Sket was |» swik© on h® 

And led viittl like grene. r*33po R- Brvmme Cknm. 
(1810I 2 Ine .. wmitt to !<« bsuaik ia a falie fair* grene* 
Destr. Trey The grete horses m the grene 
girdon abacke. e 1460 Tonmeify Myst, m. 534 Bebahi on this 
grey a nowdcrcart »e plogh k left. *603 Hist, Turks 

(i6ai) 966 Alt enrkjlied wkb goodly gardens airad pie*4«irt 

S nm. *6*3 Ibtotm £u., GareGmiAth,) I'he Greene 
two pleasurta; TIwb «W!, beotase mxhiijg w more 
Pleasant to the Eye, tlieiai Gtmm Grasse kept fioriy shorne ; 
The other, Ixwraselt wll jpve ym & A«ey ia the midid; 
fete.]. *667 M ittoif P, L, tv. 325 Gadar a mft of shade that 
on A green Stood whlsperfsiE mk, 17*$ Pom llimi i«, 223 
I'hougii same of iarg^ statore aead lb*; p;m&, *8^t T*n« y* 


SON Pal Art xxvii, In^ some fair space of sloping greens. 
1877 Black Grem Past, xix, You.. nearly put >our foot in 
xc by chaffing old Chorley about selling the piece of green. 

b, A piece of public or common grassy land 
situated in or near a town or village, trom which, 
it often takes its name ; a * village green L 

*477 Ex tracts A herd. Reg. (18441 I. 35 Adam Strath 
till haue the Schripraw, with the Grene. 1309 Mem, Ripen 
(Surtees) /I L i7v,,j grangia juxta P.oruiegate Greyn in 
tenura relieve J<Jh. 'I'omlynsun. c 1533 .Sin T. More Con/ut. 
Barnes Wks, 792/2 If Barns iiad nut tolde vs so, we wo'ulde 
haue went that Christe iuid bode hym..tarye till he coulde 
geate all the knowen caiholike church together vpon a 
Greeue. 1606 Notlinjjham Rec. IV. 2B0 (Jonmion bailees 
and greens within and about the feikls of tliis towue. 3718 
Freethinker No, 80. 173 Every Holiday, she danced upon 
the Green. 1770 Goldsm. Des. Fill 7 Sweet Auburn ! love- 
best vilffige oi the plain, How often have 1 loiter’d o’er 
thy green. 1803 Fowsytii Beauties Stotl. 11 . 131 Tlie 
jinncipal tnarket for sheep and laiuhs .. is In-ld on a large 
green. 3835 'I'ihulwall Greece I. x. 389 Sports, not essen- 
txally diflerent from those of our village greeus. 3870 E. 
Peacock Kulf Skirl. III. 234 On the southern side of 
Wivilby was a little green. 1888 1 iauyl Ireland's Disease 

8 Dublin is piovided v^ith line public gardens and splendid 
parks, which aie here called grteus. 

e. A piece oi grassy laiifi used for some particular 
purpose, b/cach/nggmn, HowuNo-GhEKN. fo 
l/O^', the puUing-giuutid (moie fully, pulling- 
green)', sonielinies- the whole links or field. 

1646-XS25 [see FanvLi.NO-oRKEx], 1847-8 H. Mil.lkp. /'V n'if 
Jmpr.zv. (10 .7 249 A lung green ribSjou of flat meadow, 
laid dowTi in tne middle of the landscape like a web on a 
bleaching green. 1849 i ham bod In/onm 11. 654/1 'I’he 
hole- are sunaual at the diflerent ends and .side,, of the green, 
ai iireguiar tiisiances. 1878 *Catt. Crawlia ' Football, Golf, 
etc. 83 Green, a name It-r the Putting-gruund, or fur the 
Links or field, 1886 Ad 49 :P Viet. c. 59 § 14 Any lands 
being an orchard, bleach-green, walled garden, haggard, or 
yard. 1890 "john Bull 5 Apr. 225/ 1 l lu.T'e will s,oou be 
mure greens m England than in Scotiami. 

t i G . //. « i » hEK.v SICK N KHH. ( >bs. slang. 

3719 I»‘Uki-ev /V/A 1. 333 The Maiden, .that’s vex’d with 
her Greens. 

14, .Short for (Jeekn man or Jaek-indhe-Creen. 

1835 Dickkns Sk. Boz, .Scenes xx. (1802^ 159 For .some lew 

ytmrs the darning on May-day began to tlecline ; small 
saeeps were ob-.* rved to ct-ngrtgate in tvi us or threes, un- 
supported by a ‘g’.een'. 

15. pL ^gicm syru^ (nee A. 12 ). 

18^ Cmtury Did. s.v.. The hwt greens, after tliree sue- 
ce.vsivc crystaffiratious of sugar, aie putilied and form the 
golden syrup of comincrce, 

t iG. A scion, ii.f. A. 30 a.) 

1781 P. Beckfuro Hunting iitm' i®|. A Rreen, or seton, 
in the neck, i« of great xmUei in most dlwriierji of the eyes. 

17. alt rib. TOl or pertaining to * git ells'* or 
vegetables, as green market, shop, staJl, woman 
[d. 'G. grunmarkt, Du, groenmarkt, groenwijfJ, 
Also, Of or peitiiiniiig to a bowhug-giccii or goU- 
links, as green-keeper, 

1705-30 b. Gale in NicluD BiM, Tepng. Brit. Ill, 47 Heat 
apartments .. for Mtrvanis ami the ’grteu-keeper, 3890 
lU'TCHiNsuH OVZ/iBadm, l.ibp) xii, 293 d'he grtciakeeper, 
engaged by the club at a certain annual salary to look alter 
the grouiia. x6o^ E.^^Grimhtonk Hid. Osieud 11$ 

I'hcy sh.c a Souldiers in the *greine market. x;753 Prikglk 
in Phil, Iram. XlATIi, 47 At a •green-shop in the little 
(Jld ^Bailey. 1848 1 *hai:kkray Pdn. lair xxxvii, Who had 
suWfoted , . by the exercise of a mangle, and the keeping of 
a small grerii jsliop. 3735 Fielwkg Foy, Lisbon Pof., 
Every sort of tiash that tan picked up at the*grcen-stalL 
or the wheel-ljarrow, *799 Poumlers Pr, Repnk. 1 . 440 An 
aunt, who kepi a green-stall Ivtc.]. 1760 C. Johns t on Chr^^sal 
(1822) I. 9 Peg Sprout, the "green-woman's daughter. 
Green vj Forms : see the adj. [OE. 

grMian (» OHG. grmnin), t g> im (ste prec.h] 
1. inir. To become gieen, gt owing herbage; 
mas, to ap|K;ar or look gieen ; to become coveicti 
with verdure, to be ^dodied’ with green. (Also 
with 

41x000 BOi-tk. PMr. xi, 57 (ffodgefiidd) Haf?S> se «lmihti?^a 
, Tjewrixk . . wytia Ktowan, kaf greuian. rt_X2a5 
Ancr. k. 150 Hwuime he rinde » nwvfo, ne nouW hit ue 
hcrah frut, ne hit iw Graicft iue lufoumc leaucs. 

rx»30 Hmi Mfeid. 35 pi rutli neb -sdwl kniwn ^ as grus 

f renen. *340 Ayeub. 95 |»yse bri ^nges. .deb al greiiy and 
ouri md here frut, i"X440 Pnmip. i'artt. aio/i Grenyn 
or grows grene, tureo. 0x500 Ikatk 4 " Life 73 in Furntv. 
Percy Folio 1 1 1 . 59 'Hie gr.tsse that w as gray g» cened l>eliue. 
*6*2 STVRTKVANr MdaiilM iiBsp 98 h'rce'-tuue grceiicth 
presently wtlh the first wet Mid nune. x8oo Mtmikiy Mag, 
lx. 464 On the fields where gree.i’d the v heat. x8^ L, A, 
Stawlky til Mem. 0 iki L(/e '1^74) I, xii. 481. Lradien all 
greening am! every lieiljge ready to bur»t into Hill leaf. 1858 
Mavhkw Dpp. Rhim iv. 1 3 < ilifw) 294 The Rhine.. has been 
gradually greening in tint as we tlie tipicr portiua 

of the streutn. XW3 Si zvmMm Aihvrado Sq. (1886) 17 '1 h« 
new kwN, already weary of protlndng gold, begin to gieen 
wkh VHievmds. x%9 IMly Nam is Apr. 8/* lh« wild rose 
brkrs will te shuotiiig sirougly, liie elder gieening over. 

2. trm$. Ifo cofour w dye greeui ; to soil or 
stain with grem ; tt) impart a green colour to ; to 
cover with wrdwre or vegetation (also with otter ) ; 
to * clothe * with green* 

1579 IL Gcmms* Pop.^R'mgd, la Tf’C Rest with silver 

f arnisht w, %ad plaited fine awl neat Lraist a shnukle greeue 
k twiy liTwfo. %$o 6 SvLvr.itTfcR Du Barlas u, iv. n. ms 
G«>d, Almighty. .Plaid the Ibduicr, when be did so gild The 
turiHfiic gli>l»i*, blew'd seat & green’d the field. ^X727-4X 
€«*«»»» Cycl ».¥.^ All the green* are first dyed in blut^ 
lh«i »k« down with woad, rin, etc. and then greened 
with the weed* *7^-46 Thowom Amim/m xa^S whatevar 
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greens the Spring, When Heaven descends in showers. 
1769 Mrs. Rapfald Hotisekf>r. 11778) 342 Nothing is 
more common chan to green pickles in a brass pan. 1818 
Keats Endym. i. 217 Have-not rains Green’d over April’s 
lap? <21851 Moir FoemSy Crlen Roslift x. Moss now greens 
the chapel walls. 1854 R. S. Surtees Eaudlfy Crms{i8gB\ 
11 . 280 He has begun greening his breeches’ knees among the 
hazel bushes. iSSa Burton & Cameron 'Eo Gold Coast for 
6^.(1883) I. ill. 73 The heap of ruins has long been greened 
over. 1891 T. Hardy Tess I. Hi, The.. white frock ..which 
she had so carelessly greened . . on the damping grass. 

b. Oyster-czdture, To turn (^oysters) green in 
the gills by putting them in pits. Also ahsd. 

16,. Green Oysters in Sprat I/lst. Roy, Soc. (1667) 308--9 
To prove that the Sun operates in the greening, Tolesbury 
Pits will green only in Summer ; but that the Earth hath 
the greater power, Brickel-Sea Pits green both Winter and i 
Summer: and for a further proof, a Pit within a foot of a i 
greening Pit will not green. 1748 Mora nt Colckesier i, 
(17681 92 All ojcsters are naturally white in the body, and 
brown in the fins. In order id green them, they are put into 
Pits [etc.]. 1825 Cromwell Hist. Calckester 11 . 295 But 
this distinction of Colchester from other oysters is rapidly 
wearing away ; indeed, it may be said, That few or none of 
them are now ever greened, 

t c. Phimbing. To rub (new sheet-lead) with 
some green vegetable (see quot. and Greendtg 
vbL sb} 2). Obs. 

1703 T. N. City < 5 - C. Purchaser 195 He .scraped the Metal 
bright, having first, .green’d it (as they phrase it), all round 
about, to p.evetit the Sodder’s taking any where but where 
they scrape it, 

S. slang. To make to appear * green’, simple, or 
gullible ; to hoax, take in, humbug. 

1884 Pail Mall G. 17 Sept. 7/j Some of the little victims 
of over-pressure had, at any rate, enough spirit in them to 
‘green’ their visitor pretty freely. 1888 T. C. Bucklano 
Eton in 1836-41 in Longm. Mag, XII. 153 Some mild 
attempts were made to ‘green me’, as boys call it. 1898 
Daily News 15 July 2/2, f have greened all the Spaniards. 

Green (grfn), 37.- Sc. Forms : 6 greii(e, 6-8 
grein(e, 8 green©, grien, 6 , 8 - green, [perh. a 
metathftic form of ON. girna ( = OE. giernany 
Northumb. giornai see Yearn v.),'} intr. To 
desire earnestly, to yearn, to long after ^ for. 

azsoo Otrsor 3f. 15511 (Gstt.) Lang es sij?en gane }>at 
grened iColt., Fair/, gerned] i haue bis ilk mete, mast at ete 
of ane. Ibid, 16167 (Gfltt.) Herodes grenid him to se 
and of his come was faine. 1513 Douglas eEneis vin. 
Prol. 45 Sum grenis quhill the gers grow for his gray 
meyr. Ibid. 51 Sum grenis eftir agus, To fars his wame 
full. 1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xii. 114 Sum feiris yair 
flesche, sum grenis to gadder crounis. 1585 Jas. I Ess. 
Poesie^ (Arb.) 67 He . . greind Zit fast for day, and thocht 
the nicht to lang. a 1605 Montgomerie Misc. Poems 
xxxii, 5 Not that I grene gour honour to degraid. 1795 
Burns Election 76 Wal'e, That griens for the fishes an' 
loaves.^ j:83x Blachw.^ hlag. XXIX. 6 The feck o’ them 
gae’n sickly, and greeni n* for hame. 1838 A. Rodger Poems 
108 Nae woman o’ jiidgment need green To be rabbit, like 
me, for a kiss. 1862 Hislop Prov. Scot. 40 Breeding wives 
are aye greening. 

Hence Greening vbl. sh. and ppl. a. 

*585 Jas. I Ess. Poesie {kx*Ct.) 23 When greening great for 
fame aboue my pears Did make me lose my wonted chere 
and rest. 1597 Montgomerie Ckerrie 8 f Slae 508 Frae«anes 
that thou thy grening get, Thy paine and irauel is forget. 
1637 Rutherford Lett. Ixxxv, (1862) 1 . 217 Longing and 
dwining and greening of sick desires. Ibid. clx. (1894) 
296 Oh, if He would.. let my greening .soul see it ! 1710 
Ruddiman Gloss, to Douglad y»«m.s.v. GrenCy A greening 
wife i. e. a woman with child that hath an extreme longing 
for some kind of meat, which, if it be denied her, will (as 
they say) do harm to her or the child. 1737 Ramsay Sc, 
Prov. (T797) 33 Greening wives are ay greedy. 1755 Forbes 
Ajax's Sfy Shop Bill 39 Perhaps i may their greening 
stench ’ere I hae done. 

Green, dial var. Geane ly., Gbin v.^ 

Green, obs, form of Gbtn sh.^ 
0reenabl0(grfnabl),tr. [f. Green x/.i + -able.] 
Capable of being made green. 

xSBz Atkenasttm 25 Nov. 704/1 Aniline blacks formed in 
the cold are greenable, but if developed at a temperature 
higher than 70° Centigrade they are ungreenable, 
Greenage (grrned^). rare-'\ [f. Green a. + 
-AGE.] Assemblage of green hues. 

1874 Wood Ottt of Doors 82 The dried stalks of last year’s 
vegetation, which., are wonderfully effective in toning down 
.the dappled greenage of the living leaves. 

Greenbaol: (grfnb^k), sb. [f. Gbeen a. 4 - 
Back jA A thing that has a green back. 

1 . The popular name for one of the legal-tender 
notes of the U.S., first issued in 1862 and so called 
from the devices printed in green ink on the back. 
Also, ‘ by extension, any note issued hy a national 
bank in the U.S.’ (Funk’s Stand. Dull), 
x86a Times 23 Dec. (Amer. Con:,), Bonds, greenbacks, 
and postage currency paper . . are . . to do all the duty of 
money in this unhappy land. 1870 Longf. in Life (1891) 
III.i43Never having known the difference between a bank- 
note and a greenback. 

b. attnb. Greenback party, a party in U.S. 
politics, which advocated that ‘greenbaclcs’ should 
be made the sole currency of the country. 

1878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 103 The greenback issue 
has rapidly gained strength. 1884 Boston (Mass.) ^rfd. 
26 July, Hon. Charles Jenkins, twice candidate of the 
Greenback party in Ohio for Governor. xS88 Bryce Amer. 
Conmno, II. ni. Ivi. 369 The Greenback party.. held a 
national Nominating Convention in 1876. 1893 Nation 
(N.Y.) 27 Apr. 306/1 The greenback controversies that 
.supervened after the close of the war. 


2. As the name of animals. (Cf. hlne-backy red- 
hack.) a. The garfish, Belone vulgaris, b. The 
American golden plover, Charadrius dominicuSy 
also called golden-back. c. U. S. A humming-bird 
of the genus Banopliles. d. slang. A frog, 

X778 Eng. Gazetteer icd. 2)s. v. IVarringtony In the river 
me caught sturgeons, greenbacks [etc.]. X869 J. Burroughs 
in Galaxy Mag. Aug., y III. 170 The linest song.ster among 
the Sylvia, .is the biackthroated greenback. 1880-4 Day 
Fishes Gt. Brit. c)f- IreL II. 148 Belone vulgar is .. green- 
bone or green-back. 1893 Farmer Slangy Greenback (com- 
mon), a frog. 

3. A book with a green back, (Cf. yellow- hack.) 

1S93 Farmer Slang, Greenback .. (Vnivei-sity), one of 

Todhwnter’s series of mathematical text-books. (Because 
bound in green cloth.) 

Hence {Cl.S.) Gree-nbacker, a member of the 
greenback party. Greembackism, the principles 
of the greenback party, advocacy of those principles. 

1878 iV. Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 103 The millions who call 
themselves Greenbackers. 1882 Playfair in Maem. Mag. 
XLV. 336 The greenbackers advocate an internal, incon- 
vertible, non-exportable currency. 1883 Ame?'ican VI. 5 
Without criticising his Greenbackism at all. 1888 Bryce 
Amer. Commw. II. iii. Ivi. 368 The Greenbackers, who t 
arose soon after the end of the war .. demand a large is.sue 
of greenbacks. 1892 N. Amer. Rev. CLIV. 745 Green- 
backism was strongly tinctured with the sentiment of 
Nationalism. 

Greenbaci: (grx'nbsek), v. rare. [f. Green a. 

+ Back jAI] D^ans. To bind in a green cover. 

1828 Southey Lett. (1856) IV. 99 Bailey’s next job will be 
to green-back the ‘Parnaso Italiano’, fifty-six vols. 

Green bag, green-bag. A bag made of 
green material such as was used formerly (the 
colour being now blue) by barristers and lawyers I 
for documents and papers. Also attrib, f b. Hence 
slang «, hyphened and stressed gree’n-hag) , a lawyer- 
1677 VVycHERLEV Plain Dealer iii. i, You Green Bag Car- 
rier, you Murderer of unfortunate Causes, the Clerks Ink is 
scarce off of your fingers, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Cretv^ 
Green-bag, a Lawj'er. vjzz Arbuthnot "lohn Bnll u. iii, I 
am told, Cousin Diego, you are one of those that have under- 
taken to manage me, and that you have said you will carry 
a Green Bag your self, rather than we shall make an end 
of our Law-Suit. 1817 CoBBETTFo<f. Reg. 8 Feb. 181 There 
is a green bag full of papers.. laid before Parliament. 1817 
Pari. Deb. 1866 When green bags were introduced by the 
noble lord opposite, they were . , referred to committees. 
1885 Brewer Reader's Handbk., Green-Bag Inquiry. A 
green bag full of documents, said to be seditious, was laid 
before parliament by lord Sidmouth, in 1817. An ‘inquiry* 
was made into these documents, and it was deemed advis- 
able to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act. 1897 BarrIire & 
Leland Diet. Slang ‘What’s in the green bag?' i.e.y 
what is the charge to be prefei-red against me ? 

Green baize. [See Baize j/a] Baize of a 
green colour, such as is used to cover office tables 
or gaming tables; hence used transf. for such a 
table. Also attrib. 

1843 Ecclesiologist II. 31 The carving however being con- 
cealed by a green-baize lining. 1852 [see Baizf- sb. 3]. 
c 1870 B, H ARTE Brenon of Calaveras, He pushed open a 
green-baize door. 1880 [see Baize sb. 2]. 

Hence Green-baazed a., covered with, green baize, 
1836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz (1850) 52/1 A small, green-baized, 
bras.s-headed-nailed door. 

Gree*n-bliild, a. Suffering from the variety 
of colour-blindness in which the retina is insensi- 
tive to green light-rays. Hence Green-bllnduesSf 
the condition of being green-blind, 

1S81 Ld. Rayleigh in XX V. 66 The test of green- 

blindness would be the possibility of matdies between 
colours which to normal eyes appem: green and purple, 
or green and grey. 1888 Amer. Jml. Psychol. B'eb. 3x1 
The fact lately placed beyond all doubt by K6nig and 
Dieterici, that those that are born color-blind fall naturally 
into two great groups, the red and green blind. 1800 H. 
Ellis Criminal iii, 117 He met with one case (green-blind- 
ness) among 460 criminals tested with Holmgren’s wools. 
1892 Pall Mall G. 28 June 3/3 A colour-blind person will 
match drabs, pinks, and yellows with grass-green, blues and 
violets with light purple or rose, and dark green or light 
green with light red, according as he is ‘red-blind’ or 
‘green-blind’. 

Green cheese. 

a. New or fresh cheese (see Gbeen a. and 
Cheese jAI 2 a). b. An inferior kind of cheese 
prepared from skim milk or whey. e. Cheese 
coloured green (usually only in parts, with a 
pattern) with sage ; ako called sage cheese. 

The saying to believe ihai the moon, is made of green, 
cheese (for which see Cheese jAI 2a) might belong to any 
of these senses ; perh. sense c is the most likely, the refer- 
ence being to the variegated surface of the moon. 

X362 Lancu P. pi. a. vir. 268, ‘ I haue no peny ’, quod Pers, 
‘poletes to bugge, Nouther gees ne grys, bote twey grene 
: cheeses c 1430 TwpCoakery-bks. 48 Take golkys of Eyroun . . 
& grene chese putte ther-to. 1542 Boorde Dye/ary xiii. (1870) 
2661'hereLs ,ihi. sortes of chese, whicheis to say, grene chese, 
softe chese, harde chese, and spermyse. Grene chese is not 
called grene by the reason of colour, but for the newnes of it, 
1546 Gardiner Deal. Art. Joye (Quarto ed.) 73 All is noth 
worth a greane chease, 1599 H. Buttes Dyeis dme Dinner 
N vij, Gre<me or new cheese, newly made, nourisheth. .more 
then salt and olde 1605 Tryall Ckev. in. i. in Bullen O. PI. 
III. 305 How did he lookef Faith, scurvily, my lord, like 
a greene cheese <1:1658^ Cleveland May Day v. Fields 
with Curds and Cream like green-cheese lie. 1727 Boyer 
Diet. Royal II, Green CheiMe (with Hei'bs in xt yfromage 
Perszlle. X83Q Mag. Donu Econ. IV. 24X In Gloucestershire 
there is another species of cheese, generally known by the 


name of ‘green cheese or ‘sage cheese*, c 1865 Circ. Set. 

355/2 III its abundance of fat, cream-cheese is the richest ; 
while green cheese, prepared from whey , . is the poorest 
of all, - 

Green elotb., greenclotli. , 

1. la fully Boara of Green Cloth: A department 
of the Royal Household, consisting of the Lord 
Steward and Ms subordinates, which has control 
of various matters of expenditure, and legal and 
judicial authority within the sovereign’s court-royal, 

* with power to correct all offenders, and to mamtaia 
the peace of the verge or jurisdiction of the court- 
royal, which extends every way two hundred yards 
from the gate of the palace ’ ("Wharton 
(So called from the green-covered table at which 
its business was originally transacted.) 

1536 in Gentl. Mag, {xZxp^ May 427 Thomas Hatterlyf and 
Edward© Weldon, clerks of the greenclothe. 1539 Househ. 
Ord. (1790) 228 Calling unto them the Cofferer, Clerke of 
the Greencloth, and one of the Clerkes-Comptrollers. 1604 
Bacon Sp, cone. Purveyors in Resuscit. (1657) 7 As to the 
Court, of the Green-Cloth, ordained, for the Provision, of 
your Majesties most Honourable Houshold, we hold it 
Ancient, we hold it Reverent. 1658 Osborn C* A {A. 
(1673) 4281116 Green cloth (a Court only intending Provision 
and Carriages). 1692 Luttrell Brief R el. (1857) 1 1 571 
Mr. Isack, secretary of the green cloth, is dead. Ibid. III. 
489^Mr. comptroller has complained to the green ^doth 
against Mr, Story for keeping mtiaick and revelling in his 
house on the fast day. 1711 Swift fruL to Stella ii Aug., 
Wks. X824 II. 329, 1 dined to-day at the green cloth. 1719 
D’Ueff.vP//AI 1 . 103 The Queen., with good store of Dishes 
for the Greencloth does provide, I'o treat all Strangers 
heartily, 1806 Cumberland Mem. (1807) I. 209, I put his 
[Lord Halifax’s] Green Cloth upon a liberal, but regulated 
establishment. 1895 Whitaker's Aim. 92 Lord Steward’s 
Department. Board of Green Cloth, Buckingham Palace. 
x8^ Daily Ne^vs 2 Feb. 7/4 The Board of Green Cloth . , 
pointed out that compHmentarj’- orders did not entitle the 
trade to the use of the Royal arms, 
b. atti'ih. 

? 1616 Bacon Advice to Sir C. Villiers Wks. 1826 VI. 448 
For the green-cloth law, take it in the largest sense, I have 
no opinion of it, farther than it is regulated by the just rules 
of the common laws of England. 

■f 2. A kind of linen. Obs. 

1769 De F'oe's Tour Gt. Brit, IV. x8x Here is a Manufac- 
ture of Linen, as there is upon all the Coast of Fife, and 
©.specially for Green-cloth, as it is called. 

3. collog. The green baize covering of a billiard 
or gaming table ; hence, the table itself. 

iSqx Legkand Camb. Freskm. iiq [They] strolled into 
Green’s to pass a social hour over the board of green cloth 
at the game of pool. x88i T. Grant Cameronians I. ii. 28 
Trying . . his fortune at * the board of green cloth x89x 
Review of Rev. July 24 Gambling on the green cloth. 

G^een coatf ^ee'n-coat. a. gen. One 
who wears a green coat, b. spec. One of the 
scholars in certain charity schools (cf. Blue coat 
3) ; attrib. iu Green-coat Mospital, institution. 

xd^7 Stafvlton Juvenal xi. 244 By that lowd shout 
the green-coats [i.e. the * green ’ faction in the circus] have 
the best. 1766 Entick London IV.411 In Tothill-side there 
is. .the Green Coat-hospital, for the poor fatherless children 
of this parish. 1859 Sala T w. round Clock (1861) 8x Afoot- 
man, .a dull knave, who no more resembles the resplendent 
flunkey of Eaton Square . . than does the cotton-stockinged 
‘green-coat’ of the minor theatres. 1899 Daily News 15 
Sept. 5/1 In addition to the Blue Coat School, there were 
also Black Coat and Green Coat institutions in Westminster, 
So Green-coated a.y having or wearing a green 
coat or covering. 

1784 Cow PER Task in. 446 The prickly and green-coated 
gourd. 1898 Daily News 25 Mar. 3/2 The leading companies 
I of green-coated cadets. 

Greened (grznd), a. [f. Green a. or z>,i + -edI.] 
Rendered green ; covered with verdure. 

1852 G. W, Curtis Wanderer in Syria 319 It sweeps 
for ever around an old greened wall below. 1892 Pall 
Mall G. 10 Feb. 3/1 Whenever we got to the top of a ridge 
we beheld another ridge beyond it, with the thin greened 
hay-track going up it straight as a dart. 

Greener (grz'mDj). slang, [f. Green a. + -erI ; 
but cf. G. ein grwier, a ‘ green ’ one.] A ‘ green ’ 
or inexperienced workman ; a raw hand : esp. a 
foreigner who has recently arrived in the country 
in search of work. 

1S88 Times 20 Sept. 7/4 The master sweater gets hold of 
a new^ hand, a greener, as he is termed, and pays him 
a shilling a day. xSgo Pall Mall G. 3 July 2/1 So long as 
the influx of ‘ greeners ’ gives the sweaters an inexhaustible 
supply of labour. 1892 Zangwill Childr. Ghetto I. 48 He 
was a ‘greener’ of the greenest order, having landed at the 
docks only a few hours ago. ^ X893 Farmer Slang, Greenery 
..specifically employed of inexperienced workmen intro- 
duced to fill the place of strikers. 

Greenery (grrn^ri). £f. Green a. or sb. + -ebt.] 

1. Green foliage or vegetation ; verdure. 

1797 CoissmoGZ Kubla Khmi ri Here were fore.sts ancient 
as the hills, Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 1856 Mrs. 
Browning Aur. Leigh i. 574 The out-door world with all 
its greenery- 1876 Green Stray Stud. 388 Steeps clothed 
from top to bottom in the thick greenery of the lemon or 
orange. 1893 R. Kipling Many Invent. 203 After an hour's 
riding through the greenery, he heard a rustle. 

2. Green branches or leaves used for decoration* 
(Rarely//,) 

X867 Trollope Chron. Barsei i. xvi. 132 The greeneries of 
the winter had not been stuck up in the old-fashioned, idle 
way. r88s Lady Brassev The Trades 495 The pictures . . 
wreathed with myrtles, and other greenery. 1887 Bowen 
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Virg. JSneM w. 459 In snow-white fillets and festal greenery 
crowned, 

3, A place where plants are reared, kept, or 
exhibited. 

1847 Craic, Greenery, a place for green plants. 1893 
Wesim. Gaz, 10 Apr. 5/3 The greeneries of the Thiergarten. 

Gf-reenes, -ess(e, obs. forms of Geeenness. 
Green-eyed (grin | aid), a, (Stress Yariable.) 
[f, Geebn a, - 1 - Eys sb, + -bb2 ; ,cf. Eyed i b.] 
Having green eyes. The green-eyed monster (in 
and after Shakspere) : jealousy. (Cf. Green tz. 3 .) 
Hence fig^ Viewing everything with jealousy. 

' *596 Shaks. Merck, K. in. ii. no Shuddring feare, and 
greene-eyed lelousie. 1604 — Oik, iii, iii. 166 Oh, beware 
my Lord, ofielousie, It is the greene-ey'd Monster. x6zy 
Milton Vacation Bxer,.'^'^ . How green-eyed Neptune 
raves. i%3 R. Sanders 152 Well-featured, 

round-faced, flaxen-haired, men-eyed. c 1800 H , K. Wh it b 
'Genius 1. i, Green-eyed Grief, . and dull Despair. 1804 
Snorting XXIII. 284 What he had, uttered was 

under the influence'' .of the ■* green-eyed ni,onster’, x854_^S. 
Dobell xi. Poet, Wks. 187^ 11 * .57 Hellebore, like 

a girl-murderess, Green-eyed and sick with jealousy. 1883 
Miss Bk addon Phccntom Fori, xxxviii, {1884) 335 Devoured 
by the gnawing of the green-eyed monster. 

I Greenfitt'Cli (grfnfinj): [See Green and 
Finch. Cf. G. grunfmk, Du. groenvink^ 

1. A common European bird of the family Frin- 
gilUdee^ Coccothraustes or Ligtirinus chloris, so 
called from its green-and-gold plumage. Called 
also green 'linnet. Chimes© Greenfinch, Lign-- 
rinus sinims , ' 

c 153a Du Wes Inirod, Fr. in Pahgr. 912 The grene 
fynche, la verdiere, 15^, Turner Amttm Prmcip, Hist. 
F 3 De Ligvrino sive Spino,..Anglkh a grene finche. 1678 
Ray WUtughbfs Omiik. 246 The Green-finch : Chloris . . 
It is bigger than a House-S'parrow It 'is called by some 
the Green Linnet. '*766 Pennant Brit. Boat. {1768) II. 
330 The greenfinch does not begin his fflightl till the frost 
sets in. 1894 R. B. Sharpe Handbk. Birds Gt, Brit, 1 . 32 
In summer the Greenfinch is somewhat shy, but in winter 
it is found in flocks in the fields and farmyards along with 
Sparrows and Chaffinches. 

2. The Texas sparrow {Emhemagrarufipirgaid), 

1S83 Encycl. Amer. 1 . 530/1 The green finch (A 
rt^virgata) otTtxzs. 

3. slang. One of the Pope’s Irish guard, 

iSteS Daily Tet, 1 Nov. M3 Doini d argent, ^oint de 
Suisse — a saying applicable alike to every contingent, from 
the Franco- Belgian down to the ‘greenfinches^ of Old 
Ireland. 

Green-fisli (grrnfij). [See Green a. 9 b.] 
+1, Fresh, tmsalted fish; sjpec. applied to cod 
before it has been salted or cured. (Cf, Haber- 
DINE.) Obs. 

15*1460}. Russell Bk, Nurture 851 Grene sawce is good 
with grene fisch* 2540 Old City A cc. Bk. in A rckml. Jml. 
XL! n, It. for a grene fiysshe a goyle of sawmond and for a 
haberdyne, 1580 Hollvband Treat. Fr. Tong., Morui. or 
Mauluiypoisson, a fishe called Codde, or greene nshe. a 1625 
Beaum. & Fl. Bonduca iv. i, [It] shews thee like a long 
Lent, thy brave body turn'd to a tail of green-fish without 
butter. x6*3 '^mxmxmi%Newfmtndlami 79 Two hundred 
thousand dry fi.sh, ten thousand of large greene fish. 1630 
J. Taylor ^Water P.) Whs. 1. 1x9/2 If . . euery house in this 
Kingdome did spend hut the quantity of two Haberdine or 
Greenfish in a week. 165s Moufet & Bknnet Healths 
Jmprov. 155 Whilst it [C^Iing] is new, it is called green- 
fish ; when it is salted it is calT^ Ling. 168* Collins 
Salt <f* Fishery ip Green-Fish {alias Staple Fish as they 
call it) cured with a good Salt, proves excellent. 1694 
Mori'Eux Rahelais iv. Lx. (1737) 247 Green-fish, Sea-Batts, 
Cod-Sounds. 1736 Aini^worth Eng.-Lai, Diet., A green 
fish, asellus. 1M7 Smyth SailoVs Wordbk., Greenyieh, 
cod, hake, haddock, herrings, &c. unsalted. 

2. a. local. The coal-fish, b. U.S. (See quot. 

1884-6). 

xS8^4 F. Day Fishes Gt. Brit, IreL I. 297 Gadus 
jtiHlachms . . Names.— Pol lack : whiting-pollack , . Some- 
times termed greenling or green-fish. 1884-5 Riverside 
Nat. Hist. (1888) III. 183 The blue-fish salia- 
trix) ..in parts of Virginia and North Carolina it is known 
as green-fish. 

Gree’ii-fly. 

1. Angling. A particular kind of artificial fly. 

x686 Blome Gentl. Recreat, n. X82/1 I’he Shell-flye, 

Termed also the Green-fiy, hath his body made of Greenisb- 
wooll, 183a Mar. Edgeworth Absentee viii, The green-fly, 
and the moorish-fly. 

2. An aphis or plant-louse, so called from its 
colour. Usually collect, sing. 

X744”5o Ellis Mod. Husbandm, III, 1. xv. 184 An Insect 
seldom, or never, misses attacking our green Cherries with 
SO much Diligence and Fury, as to spoil great Numbers of 
them, by eating into their very Stone ; and because of this 
hollow Operation, we call them Ladlemen, or the Green Fly, 
or Bug. X849 Florist 35 Flowers in windows . .are ]ieculiariy 
liable. . to be infested with green-fly {Aykis). 1882 Garden 
x8 Mar, 174/* If green-fly makes its ajppearance, fumigation 
with 'X’obacco smoke is tne only remedy. 

Greeaga^e Alsopgreon-gredis©, 

ff. Gbken a, and the surname Gage (see quot. 
1759 - 65 ).] A variety of plum of roundish shape, 
green colour, and fine flavour. Also attrib. in 
greengyige^ plum, tart. 

Col.umo'H in fforius Coilinsomanm 60, I was 
on a visit to Sir William Gage . . he told me that . . in com- 
pliment to him the Plum was called the Green Gage; this 
was about the year J7»5. 1769 Mm. Rapfalis Eng. 

Housekyr. 1*778' aao To preserve Green Gage Plumbs. 
i8cw Foisyth Fruit-trees ii, *3 The Green Gage Plum is of 


an exquisite taste, and eats like a sweatmeat. x8x3 W. 
Taylor in Monthly Mag, XXXV. 232 The Cadiz plum, 
or green-gedge. xSpi C. James Rigtnarole xo$ I he 
question of a greengage-tart for dinner. 

Green goose. [See Green a . ; the use of 
the word m opposition to stubble-goose suggests 
Green 

1. A young goose, a gosling. ? Now dial. 

The precise application of the term with respect to age 
and condition varies with the locality (see quots.). 

3564 in Gross Gild Merck. (1890} II. 279 The funste course : 
froinetye, rost byffe, grene gese, weale. 1588 Shaks. L. 
L, L. 1. 1. 97 The Spring is neare when greene geesse are a 
breeding. 1589 Cogan Ha-oen Health (1636) 356 The greene 
goose is better than the stubble goose. 1620 Venner Via 
Recta iii. 66 Young Gee.se, which are commonly called 

S -eene-Geese. X74X CompL Fam.-Piece^ in. 509 Stubble 
eese or Green Geese should be kept in the Dark, and 
fatted with ground Malt mixed with Milk. iSzx J . Hodg- 
son in J. Raine Mem. (1857) I. 342 We dined, with my 
aunt, and had a green goo.se, four months old, to dinner. 
1877 N. W. line. Gloss,, Green goose, a goo.se killed at 
midsummer time. A goose under four months old. 1881 
Ox/onisk. Gloss, Smppl, Greengeese, nnfsitted They 

should be eaten on Old Michaelmas Day. 

2. A simpleton ; « Goose sb. 1 f. rare. 

X768 Gray Lei. 25 Feb., Wks. 1836 IV. 113 The true title 
of this part of his work [Boswell’s Corsica} is, a Dialogue 
between a Green-goose and a Hero. X877 Dowden Skaks, 
Prim, vi, 130 Here 'i’roilus, the noble green-goose, goes 
through his youthful agony of ascertaining the unworthiness 
of her to whom he had given his faith and hope. 

Greeia gown : see Green A. i g. 
Greengrocer (grrngnTusssJt). [See Green and 
Grocer.] A retail dealer in vegetables and fruit 
1723 Land. Gaz. No. 6188/9 Samuel Stubley . . Green- 
Grocer. X791 Boswell Johnson an. 1753 (1847} 81/1 Covent- 
garden, where the green-grocers and fruiterers were be- 
ginning to arrange their hampers. X793 Wolcot(P. Pindar) 
Ep. io Pope Wks. 1812 III. 198 As from their shops Green- 
grocers for the palate Deal Garden-stuff of all complexion, 
1816 Sporting Mag. XLVII. 255 A green grocer of Brighton 
was convicted .. for . . exposing in his shop .. twenty par- 
tridges and two hares, i860 W. G. Clark in Vac. 1 our 
17 A .species of tax . . is levied [in Naples) upn cabmen, 
small greengrocers, fishmongers, and other tradesmen. 

Hence ©ree’-ngrofoeresa [see -ess] rare, a 
female greengrocer. 0 reemgro*o®ry [see -bry], 
the business of a greengrocer ; the articles retailed 
by a greengrocer. Also atlrib. 

1806 H. SiDDONS W(fet^ Widow II, 28 Retailers of 
chandlery and green-grocery. x8(^ Thackeray Voji, Fair 
xxxvii^ Mr. Raggles himself had to supply the green- 
groceries. 1868 Mrs. H. Wood in Argosy lunet 46 A 
miserable greengrocery shed. 1884 Academy 16 Feb. 107/3 
The motherly Genoese greengrocercss . , is a charming 
sketch. 1885 Law 'Times 16 mky 47/1 In the present case 
the business of greengrocery was not ancillary to that of 
grocery. 1899 Ivestm. Gas. 25 Jan. 9/x Exposing green- 
grocery for sale on the carriage way. 

t Gxee'xiliead K Obs* [i. Green a* + -head.] 
Greenness. Also Jig. (see Green A. 8 )* 

£ IM5 Gloss. W. deBibbesw. in Wright Voc. tft Verdmre, 
grenned. X340 Ayenb. 94 holy writ comparisiioneh j?e xaule 
and of he guode manne an of J>e guode wyfmanne to ane 
uayre gardyne uol of gretihedeu CX386 Ckaucer Man of 
Lmds T. os In hire is heigh beautee, with oute pride, 
Yow the, with oute grenehede or folye. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
mo ft Grenebed, or grenenesse, viriditas, piror. 

Green kead., gree*^ead^^« ffi Green a. 
+ Heai> 

1 1. (See Head sb. a a.) A young, immature, or 
untrained intellect. Obs* 

xs88 J. Udall Diotrepkes (Arb.) xi Eucrye yoong boy 
will take vpon him to t^che the ancient, and to reproue 
them, for that their greene heades thinke not to bee true. 
i59t R. Turnbull Expos. Jas, 175 To whom ..in the con- 
ceits of their grene head^ they wil not obey. 1694 F. 
Braggs Disc. Parables xi. (1706) 1 , 373 The Difference 
between living under the mild and prudent Government of 
his Father, and being left to the Conduct of his own ill 
instructed and green Head. 

2. (See Head sb. 7 .) A raw, inexperienced person ; 
a simple! on ; an ignoramus. ? Obs. 

1589 Marprel, Bpit B ij, The author of the Learned Dis- 
course, and 500 green heads more that are on their side. 
x6oo Holland Lhy xxxvin, Iii. (3609) X017 Wbh the 
. checks and taunts of ■ certaine greene heads and husie 
youths, i%a- B?. Patrick Funeral Serm. in J. SmitEs 
Set. Disc, 526 Holy and pious counsels for the teaching of 
rawer and greener hi»ds. a X700 B. E- Diet. Cant. Crew, 
Green-fuad, a very raw Novice or inexperienc*d Fellow, 
174* Richardson Pamela III. 311 Hadst thou been a bom 
iooi, or a raw Greenhead, or a doting Greyhead. xj&t 
CowPRR Compersai. 626 .Some green heads, as void of wit as 
thoughL x8to Scott Monast. xvii, Methinks there is »»« 
for the grey haira on the old scalp, were it hut to instruct 
■ the .green h«d by precept and by example. 
fS. One entitled to wear tbe green turban, a 
descendant of Mahomet Obs. 

xdop BtDOTLfH In T. Lavender Trap, (tfiiai 7* There 
WAS a Sherifie or a Green 4 iead in Aleppo, whom they 
account Mahomets kindred, xfiag Purchan Piigrims 11. 16*3 
The cadie of Tripoly being a Green-head that it one of the 
Parentage of Mahomet. 

Henc© t a., raw, Inexperienced. 

X5169 Newton Ckerds Old Age 43 a, Such youthly pmnkiw 
and excises, as Imtye and greeue-headed gafantes do 
enure thmselnes withal xSQiS Dell* TreiEs N. V. Gift 
1 hem are greene headed tim long for Teformation*. 1649 
Roberts Cmuis BiM. 9x4 Rdboboani% tyrannical Answer 
. .acc^ing to the advice ^his greea-ht^ded Couasellours. 
X684 Bunyan Piigr. in 179 Hiat with green-hMid^ Ignore 
ance I would presume to go on to the Gate, 


Greemhearlj^ (grruhait), [See Green a. and 
Heart sb. 18 , 30 .] 

1. The name of several West Indian trees remark- 
able for the quality of their wood. a.. A large 
lauraceoiis tree of Guiana, Nectandra Rodieei, 
which furnishes very hard timber, b. The cog- 
wood tree, Ceanothus Chloroxylon. c. A small 
rhamnaceous tree, the Coltibrina ferruginosa of 
Jamaica, d. Bastard or False Greenheart, a 
small myrtaceoiis tree, Caiypiranthes Chytraculia. 

1756 P. Bkownb Jamaica 187 The Greenheart or Cog- 
wood tree.. It is generally esteemed one of the best timber- 
woods in the island. Ibid. 239 Bastard Green-heart. .is 

f enerally reckoned an excellent timber-wood. 1769 E. 
iANCROFT Nat, Hist. Guiana 333 I'hey contentedly recur 
to the use of Sipera, or Green- Hart-tree Apples. 1839 M. J. 
H1CGIN.S Ess. (1875) xvii, Moras, greenhearts, and silk- 
cotton trees, rearing their heads i'ar above the other giants' 
of the forest. 3838 Penny CycL Supp. IL 682/2 'I’he Bibira, 
or Gree-nheart IVee. X875 Bedford Sai/oPs Pocket Bk. ix. 
(ed. 2) 336 The Morra and Greenheart of British Guiana. ■ 
2. The timber of Nectandra Rodim, used in 
shipbuilding, for fi.shing-rods, etc. Also altrib. 

I 794 i?/i^^/^!i^d’ Seamanship I. 151 Green-heart, a wood im- 
ported from the West Indies, used for the pins of blocks. 1863 
Times tfhizx. xd^fz In the main and lower decks, teak, mahog- 
any, and greenheart are u.sed almost exclusively. 1875 J. D, 
Heath Croquet Player 26 Handles are gene. ally made of 
ash, but greenheart and Canadian n^ck elm are more springy 
and elastic. 1884 'limes 26 War. 10 New greenheart planks 
have been put in where the worst chafing had occurred. 
X887 J. Cummins Caial., Hints io AnglersVl'he: Lest Rods 
are composed of Hickory butts, Greenheart centres, with 
Greenlieart or Washaba tops. 

b- A fishirsg-rod made of this W'ood. 
xWi4 Blackw, Mag. Mar. 344/1 It was an Irish greenheart 
X894 Ibid. July 67 The rod .. was a x3-foot single-handed 
greenheart with one splice. 

Gree*ii3xew. Obs. txc. Hist. Also 7 green btig©, 
-hue. [? f. Green a, + Hew v. ■; cf. I>a. hug sb.]' 
1, The green parts of trees in a wood or forest j 
Vert. Also attrib. 

XS98 Manwood Lawes Forrest viii. | 4. 46 If the people 
of a whole towneship doc make %vast in the gieene hew 
of the B’orrest. idax Nawortk IJonseh, Bks. iSurtees) 
X50 Received of Chr. Harding .. for green huge, ij*. viijA 
Coke 4//i hist. Ixxili. 299 The Kings Officers within 
his Forest have charge of Venison, and of Vert or Green 
hue for the maintenance or preservation of the Kings game, 
X774 T, Wkst Antiq. Furness 11805) 85 They may take 
unto themselves green hew, or woml, out of my woods. 
Ibid. 97 Customary rents, encroachment rents, hen rents, 
greenhew rents. 

2. The right to cut greenery for fodder ; payment 
for such a right 

Lonsdale Gloss., Greem-kew, the right of cutting 
hollies and evergreens in winter for shee'p, etc. 1895 Lake- 
land Gloss., Greenkmf, ' a word found in old manorial 
writings, used for the payment of cutting trees upon an 
estate by the tenant. 

Greenlioyn (grfmhpm). [See Greek a.] 
f L An appellation given to an animal, ? orig. to 
m ox with ‘ green * or young horns. Obs. 

c 1460 Towmhy Mysi. il 25 Io furt hj greyn-horne ! and war 
oute gryme I Drawes on . . What ! will ye no forther, mare ? 
A recently-enlisted soldier; a raw recruit. 
1650 Rdai. Fight near Leith {1806) 214 The .Scotch king 
being upon the castle-hill to see his men, which he called 
his Green Hornes, beaten. xdEa C. Irvine Hist. Scot. 
Nomeml, 241 fresh-water Souldiers, ornewlevyed; 

Greenhorns : also it signifieth novices in any profession. 

3. A raw, iucxperienced person, esj. a novice in 
a. trade (cf. Greener) ; an ignoramus ; hence, one 
ea.sily imposed upon, a simpleton. 

x68a [see sense aj* *753 Mag. Oct. 490 I’he scale., 
consists of ftigiit degrees; Greenhorn, Jemmy, Jessamy, 
Smart, Honest Fellow, Joyous Spirit, Buck, and Blood, Ibid. 
Peculiar it ie.s which ,, would have denominated me a Cfren- 
kom, X790 J. B, Morkton Mann, IV. Ind.p 0 \ersecTs 
are gkd to get green-horns, because tliey can Impose hard- 
ships on them. x8o6 Svm Winter in Lond, <*;d. 3} 1 . 176 If 
we stand, that , . we should be greenhorns. 1835 W* Irving 
lour Prairies xx. 175 He . . looked down up<iu them with 
contempt as greenhorns, little versed in the noble science of 
woodcraft. xBm Greeley Overland Journ. 359 1'he chances 
for * big strikes'* in the mine.sare few, and greenluTna cannot 
sliare them, tMs, RmEn HACtiAitD A". Solonm^s Mims ii, 
(1:8861 29 , 1 suppose you are not hoaxing «st It is, I know, 
sometimes thought allowable to take a greenhorn m. 
attrib. 1845 Col. Hawkee Diaty (1893) IL as5 Bomt 
greenhorn dandies. 

Hence ©rwe'tthoraaiwa, the character or condition 
of a greenhorn^ lnex|»rience. 

1S3X Disraeli Vng. Duke i\\ vi, As for I.ady Afy, he 
execrated the greenhomfem which made him feign a praion 
and then get caught where he meant to capture. X844 Col, 
Hawkesr iMstrvct Fng. Sporlsm, 491: Nothing, therefore, 
betmy* greenhoroim more than expettlng to make a shot 
under the latter circumstence. 

BrmnA^'m^ grmnMotme (grPnham). ^ 

L [f. Gbmn sA 10,] A glass-house in which 
delicate iwicl tender plants are reared and preserved* 
xtkk Evelyn Fal I/ort. (tjag) *98 Set your , . Windows 
and Dooim of the Green-houses and Conservatories open, 
X683 — Diai^y 30 Oa., Greene houwfs for oranges and 
minks, inn J. Jaii is tr. Le Blonds Ganiming 75 Green- 
houses are large Piles of BuiWinji like OallerieB .. for pre- 
Mrvmg Orange-TVeea. and other Fiants, .during the Winter. 
X74* Phil Imm* XLiL 56 Themometw, Hygrometers 
and BiTOiMters. .adapted to tlw X 3 $t of Green-houses. x8s8 
Glkmwy Card, Svfery-dav Bk, 94/x 'I*h€ hocm ought now 
Io be enriched by plants from the greenhowe and hothouse. 
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b. aftrih., as greenhouse cactus, plant, shrub ; 
greenhouse bug (see quot.). 

1797 Holcroft tn Stolbergs Trav. (ed. 2) HI. Ixxx. 232 
The cistus with us is a green-house plant, 1^5 Ftorish 
Jrnl. 15 A hardy and very pretty greenhouse shrub. 1848 
Rural Cycl. II. 525 Greeukouse-bug, scientifically Coccus 
Hespenaum, a heteropterous insect of the gallinsecta or 
coccidae family. 1858 Glenny Gard, Every-day Bk. 140/1 
Greenhouse Cacti and Epiphyllums. 

2. Pottery, A house in which ^ green ware ’ (see 
Geben 9 d) is left to dry, before being placed 
in the kiln, 

_ 187s Arts (ed. 7) III. 614 The [bisque] ware 

bmng finished from the hands of the potter is brought by 
him upon boards to the ‘ green-house so called from its 
being the receptacle for ware in the ‘ green * or unfired state. 
Greeniabll (grf-nlan ) , a. {sb,) [f, the name of the 
English mathematician George ( 1793 - 1841 ) 
+ -IAN.] Greem an functions \ a class of functions 
introduced by George Green, serving to represent 
the distribution of electricity on an ellipsoid. 

1875 Cayley Math, Papers IX. 393 In the present 
Annex, I m part reproduce Green's process for the integration 
of this equation by means of a series of functions, which are 
analogous to Laplace’s Functions, and may be termed 
‘Greeniansh Ibid. 394 These functions of the variables 
a, y are in fact the Greenian Functions in question. 
Oreeiiiii^ (grfniq), sb, [f. Green a. + 

In sense i cf. hastmg, Cf. MDu. groeninc, Du. 
gvening kind of apple.] 

1 . The name of a fruit, f a. A variety of pear, 
K\y,o greenmg-pear, Obs. 

1600 SuRFLET Country Farme ni. xlix. 537 Garden, tender 
or delicate peares such as are the. .hasting, mollart, green- 
ing, butter peare [etc.]. i6n Cotgr., Poire de verdelet, 
the Greening ; a tender and delicate Peare. 163a Sher- 
wood, S.V., A greening peare, verdelet. 

b. An apple, which is green when ripe. 

1664 Evelyn Pomona iv. 13 Russetings and Greenings. 
1676 Worlidge Cyder (1691) 210 The Greening is also 
another old English fruit of a green colour. 1846 J. Baxter 
Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1 . 59 Winter Sauce Apples.. 
Yorkshire greening. i 863 Rep. U. S. Commissioner Agric* 
(1869) 474 Winthrop Greening. .Rhode Island Greening. 

2 . Greenery 2. 

1895 Daily Nevus 24 June 7/1 Horses' heads are crowned 
with greening. 

Greening (grrniq), vbl. sb, [f. Green 
+ The action of Green in various 

senses. 

1. The action or process of becoming green or 
covered with verdure. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16867 On }>e morn o hat grening, J>e tre 
als ar was dri. 1817 Keats Sleep & Poetry 171 The tender 
greening Of April meadows. 1883 J 3TALLYBRASS tr. Grimnis 
Pent. Myth. HI. g^gnote^ The withering or greening of 
a tree is bound up with the fate of a country. 

2. The process of rendering green or imparting 
a green colour, as in Plumbing (see Green vX 2 c), 
Pickling, Oyster-culture, etc. 

16. . [.see Green v.^ 2 b], 1703 T. N. City ^ C, Purchaser 
195 This Greening is only rubbing it with some green 
Vegetable; it matters not what .. and .. the Sodder .. by 
reason of the Greening easily peel’d ofiF. x8o6 A. Hunter 
Culina (ed. 3) 83 Whenever the juice of spinage is used for 
greening. x%9 Cassell's Techn. Educ. XV. 184/2 The fat- 
tening and greening of the oysters, 
b. concr, 

1892 Encyct. Cookery fed, Garrett) I. 719 Greenings a 
vegetable colouring matter made by expressing the juice of 
spinach. Occasionally used in confectionery and for other 
culinary purposes. 

3. adtrib. f greening pit, a pit in which oysters 
are ‘ greened ' (see Green 27. i 2 b) ; f greening 
weed, a plant used for dyeing green ; Green- 
weed. 

16 . . ^Greening pit [see Green 2 b]. *588 L. M. tr. Bk. 
Dyeing 18 Put therein two pound of ^'grening weede. 1751 
Chambers Cycl. s.v., If urine, citron-juice, or spirit of 
vitriol, be ca.st on a green ribband, it becomes blue; by 
reason the yellow of the greening-weed is thereby exhaled 
and consumed ; so that nothing out blue remains behind. 
X76i J. White Arfs Treasury 6. 

Gree’idag, ///. [f. as prec. + -iNa 2 ,] 

1. Growing or becoming green, 

1800 Plonthly Mag. IX. 465 The war-steed's hoof-mark 
hide with greening ears, Twine round the elm once more 
the trampled vine t 1827 Clare Sheph. Cal. 24 The green- 
ing plain. 183s Tennyson Early Spring From skies of 
glass A Jacob’s ladder falls On greening grass. 1850 — In 
Mem. cxli, Where now the seamew pipes, or dives In yonder 
greening gleam. 1858 Bailey Age 52 Slowly greening 
woods Make dim the distant view. 

2. That causes to become green. 

1846 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. VII. n. 494 The sun’s scorching 
and greening influence. 

Greening, zfbl. sb.^ and ppt. : see Green v.^ 
Greenisli (grfnij), a, [f. Green a. + -ish.] 
Somewhat green. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame in. 557 Suche a smoke gan out 
wende . . Blak bloo grenyssh, swart rede. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xix. xix. (1495) 87s Melancoly : that is 
blacke by meane of vnkynde Colera: that is rusty and 
grenysshe: and is founde grene. 1530 Palsgr. 314/2 
Grenysshe, verdastre. c 1580 Jefferie Bugbears iv. 111. in 
Archiv Stud. neu. Spr. (1897), The flame that it gave 
was greenish, pale, and dimme. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 512 
There is a Greenish Prime-Rose, but it is Pale, and scarce a 
Greene. 1707 Curios, in Husb. Sr Gard. 91 A wild Oat, 
while ’tisyet greenish. 1771 Smollett Humph. CL 6 May, 


Her eyes are not i|rey, hut greenish, like those of a cat, 1872 
Huxley Physiol, ix. 221 When the eye is turned aside to the 
white paper a greenish spot will appear. 

b. Comb., qualifying adjs. or sbs. of colour, 

1644 Evelyn Diary 21 Nov., It was tiansparent, of a 
greenish yellow, a 1691^ Boyle Hist. Air (1692) 223 The 
filings exposed to the air, changed colour, and laecame a 
greenish blew. 1776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) II. 383 
Bloss[oms] greenish white, 1803 Chenevix in Phil. Tracts. 
XCIII. 296 The supernatant liquor of the precipitate . . is 
sometimes of a fine greenish-blue. 1879 Rood Chromatics 
X. 141 The greenish-grey tints of the mosses. 

Hence Qree'axisliiiess, greenish quality. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 1863 Intell. Ohserv. No. 40. 277 
A certain greenishness. 

+ Gree’nkia. Obsr^ [f. Green a. + -kin.] 
A person clad in green or wearing green colours. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 471 marg., Some were called 
Prassini that ran for the prise, i. Greenkins. 

Greenland (grrnland). [f. Green a. + Land 
sb,, ultimately after the equivalent ON. Grknland, 
whence Sw., Da. Gronland, adopted in Du. Green-- 
land^ G. Grdnland. 

According to IslendingabSk vi, the land was so named 
by its discoverer in 986 ‘ because it would induce settlers 
to go there, if the land had a good name '.] 

1. A large island or small continent to the north- 
east of North America. Used attrih. in Green- 
land Dove (see Dove i c) ; Greenland Falcon 
or Gerfalcon, the whitest of the gerfalcons {Falco 
candi£ans)\ Greenland Poppy ? = Iceland Poppy ; 
Greenland Turtle — Greenland Dove ; Green- 
land Whale, the Arctic Right Whale {Balsena 
mysticetus') ; Greenland yard, a yard where 
whales are cut up and the blubber boiled, etc. 

1678 Ray Willughb/s Omith, 326 That bird which in 
Holland they call the Greenland-Dove. 1797-1804 Bewick 
Birds {1847) 1 . 8 The Greenland Falcon, Falco Grsen- 
landicus. Evid. Hull Docks Comm. 14 Greenland- 

yards on both sides. 1842 Brande Did. Sci. etc., Balsena^ 
the Greenland whale. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., 
Greenland Dmte,, thepuffinet, called scraber in the Hebrides. 
1882 Garden 10 June 400/2 The Greenland Poppy , . has a 
delicate odour. 1884-5 Riverside Nat. Hist. (1888) V. 201 
In form the Greenland whale is the most ungraceful of 
mammals. 1885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds 218 Sea 
turtle, or Greenland turtle. 1896 R. B. Sharpe Handbk. 
Birds Gt. Brit. H. igi The Greenland Gyr-falcon, Hiero- 
falco candicans. 

2. slang. The country of greenhorns. 

1838 Dickens 0 . Twist viii, ‘ A new pal *, replied Jack 
Dawkins, pulling Oliver forward. Where did he come 
from ? ' * Greenland *. 

Greenlander (grrnlandoi), [f. prec. + -er1 .] 
1. A native or inhabitant of Greenland. 

*774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, (1776) 11 . 217 It is common with 
them [Greenlanders], when they see a quiet.. stranger, to 
say that he is almost as well bred as a Greenlander. 1842 
Prichard Nat, Hist. Man 504 The Greenlanders believed 
in the existence of spirits, good and evil. 

1 2. A vessel of some kind (? resembling a Green- 
land whaler in build). Obs. 

1692 Land. Gaz. No. 2815/4 her way home [she] took a 
French Greenlander, of 22 Guns, and 42 Men. 
Cfreenlandic (grfnlasmdik), a. and sb. rare. 
[f. Greenland + -1C.] A. adj. Of or pertaining 
to Greenland, its language and its inhabitants. 
B. sb. The language of Greenland. 

1813 E. Henderson in Life iii. (1859) 116 Another mer- 
chant has promised to get the Greenlandic Testaments for- 
warded. 1883 A. C. Thompson Morav. Missions \i. 250 The 
translation of the Scriptures into Greenlandic. 1887 Science 
X. 287 Written in the modern Greenlandic alphabet. 

Greenlandisll (grf-nlandij), a. [f. as prec. + 
-ISH.] Characteristic of Greenland. In mod. Diets. 

GreeBlaudite (grrnlandait). [f. Green- 
land + -ITE.] A variety of garnet. 

1837 Dana Syst. Min. 351. 

Greenlandman (grz“*nlandm^n). [f. Green- 
land + Man sb. CL Indiaman.] A vessel engaged 
in the Greenland whale-fisheiy. 

X794 Naval Chron. XXIV. 102 One man was killed be- 
longing to the Greenlandman. 1827 J. Wilson Nodes 
Ambr. Wks. 1855 IL 4, I sud hae nae great objections to 
be a whale in the Polar Seas. Gran’ fiin . . wi’ ae thud oV 
your tail, to drive in the stern-posts o’ a Greenlandman. 

Greenless (grrnles), a. [f. Green sb. -f-LEss.] 
Without greenness or verdure. 

a 1618 Sylvester Mem. Mortal, xxv. Wks. (Grosart) II, 
217 But, Beauty, Grace-lesse, is a Saile-lesse Bark, A green- 
lesse Spring. 1854 Tail's Mag. XXI. 218 Birds . . held 
their chattering synods., among the greenless boughs, 1896 
Henslow Flowers 169 This is a greenless fleshy root- 
parasite. 

Greenlet (grrnlet). [f. Green «.+ -let; app. 
formed to render the etymological sense of L. 
vireb^ A name for the numerous species of small 
greenish American singing-birds of the genus Vireo 
or family Vireonidm. 

1831 Swainson Fauna Bor. Amer. 233, i, Vireo oli- 
vaceus ^Bonaparte), Red-eyed Greenlet. Ibid. 235, 2. Vi7-eo 
Bartratnii (Swainson), Bartram’s Greenlet. Ibid. 237 
Vireo lofigirostris (Swainson), Long-billed (jreenlet. 1869 
J. Burroughs in Galaxy Mag. The Vireos, or Green- 

lets, are a sort of connecting-link between the Warblers and 
the true Fly-catchers. 1884-5 Riverside Nat, Hist, (1888) 
IV, 513 The greenlets reach their highest development in 
the genus Cyclorhis. 1895 C. Dixon in Fortn. Rev, Apr. 
645 The VireonidaB or greenlets. 


Gre^nlillg’ (grrnliq). rare. [f. Green 4 - 
-LING.] *: Green-fish i and 2 a. 

In quot. grene lyttge may be two words, green ling^ 
but the fact that leenge is the spelling oi ling sb. in the 
Promp. Parv. militates against this supposition. 

C1440 Promp. Parv, 210/1 Grene lynge, fyshe {S. gren- 
lynge, P. grenelynge). 1847 Halliwell, Gree7tling, same’ 
as Greenfish. 1^0-4 [see Green-fish 2]. 

Greenly (grf-nli), adv. [f. Green ^z.-p-lt^.I 

1. With a green colour ; with green vegetation 1 
so as to look green. 

1583 Stanyhurst ASneis iv. (Arb.) 113 With twisted gar- 
land and lean’s, spied greenlye, she garnisht Thee place of 
her burial. 1816 Byron Ch. Har. in. xlvi, Grey but leafy 
walls, where Ruin greenly dwells. 1836 Mrs. Browning 
Aur. Leigh i. 572 The straight small bed was curtained 
greenly. 1864 Ijrvt'&nx. Fireside I'rav. xgZ The valley 
widens greenly toward other mountains. i88x Miss Yonge 
Lads ^ Lasses Langley iv. 149 Rows of hops, with the sun 
glancing greenly through on the waving clusters. 

2. fig. Chiefly with reference to growing vegeta- 
tion: Freshly, vigorously, youthfully. 

1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl, i. iii. Two gentle swains 
Whose sprouting youth did now but greenly bud. 1815 
Byron Parisina xx, The rest shall bloom and live All 
greenly fresh. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Ctfif«//'«j? lxiv. 232 Look that 
warily then deep-laid in steady remembrance These our 
words grow greenly. 1879 Mrs. Houston Wild West 249, 

I could not flatter myself that in the hearts of even one 01 
those whom I had striven to aid my memory would greenly 
live. 1886 W. Alexander St. Augustine's Holiday 142 If 
he have wrinkles they are greenly hid, 

3. In an inexperienced or unskilful manner; un- 
skilfully; with simplicity, arch. 

1599 B. bovi^OMiCynihicPs Rev. v. ii, He, greenly credulous, 
shall withdraw thus. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, v. ii. 149, I can- 
not look greenely: nor gaspe out my eloquence. 1602 — 
Ham. IV. V. 83 We haue done but greenly In hugger-mug- 
ger to interre him. 1820 Scott Monast. xxx, I must assist 
you, I reckon, for you are setting very greenly about this 
gear. 

Green man, greenman. 

f 1. A man dressed up with greenery to represent 
a wild man of the woods, who took part in outdoor 
shows, masques, triumphs, and the like ; a Jack-in- 
the-green. Obs. 

The common tavern sign of ‘The Green Man and Still* 
seems to have been suggested by the arms of the Distillers* 
CJompany, the supporters of which are two Indians. The 
sign-painters represented the Indian by a ‘ Green man’ (in 
the above sense), and this^ figure was afterwards replaced 
by that of a man clothed in green, a fore.ster, often Robin 
Hood. (See ‘ Larwood ’ & Hotten Sigtiboards 148.) 

1638 Kirke 7 Champions ni. H 2, Have you any squibs in 
your Country? any Green-men in your shows? 1654 trAYTON 
Pleas. Notes i. vi, 19 The strange Feasts of the Greenmen, 
Whiflers, Marshals, and his Ministers. 1687 Taubman 
Londorls Tri. 7 Besides Green-men, Swabs, Satyrs, and 
Attendants innumerable, a 1716 Bacford in ‘ Larwood ’ Sc 
Hotten Signboards (1866) 367 They are called woudmen or 
wildmen, thou’ at thes day we in ye signe call them Green 
Men, couered with grene boues. i8oi Strutt Sports ^ Past, 
IV. iii. 282 The actors formerly concerned in the pyrotechnical 
shows, .were called monstrous wilde men ; others were fre- 
quently distinguished by the appellation of green men ; and 
both of them were men whimsically attired and disguised 
with droll masks [etc.]. 1810 Borough xi. 229 

But the Green-Man shall I pass by unsung, Which mine 
own James upon his sign-post hung Y His sign, his image, 
— for he once was seen A squire’s attendant, clad in keeper’s 
green. 

2. A fresk, raw, or inexperienced man ; a ' green 
hand ’ ; spec, in whale-fishing, one who had not 
been to sea before, Obs. tuc. Mist. 

1682 J. Collins Salt ^ Fishery 99 The third of the Men 
that go a Fishing being Green-Men, that never were at Sea 
before. 1690 Child Disc. Trade (1694) 228 Boat-keepers 
enter very few new or green men, x6gg A ct 10 Will. I 11 ^ 
C. 25 § 10 Every Master of any Fishing Ship going to New- 
foundland . . shall have in his Ship’s Company every fifth. 
Man a Green-man (that is to .say) not a Seaman, or having 
been ever at Sea before. 1786 Ad 26 Geo. JIG c. 26 It 
shall and may be lawful for the Hirer or Employer of any 
such Green Men engaged in the said Fishery, to advance 
to any such Green Man, during the Time he shall be in his 
Service, a Sum not exceeding Five Pounds. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk., Greeti-men, the five supernumerary sea- 
men who had not been before in the Arctic Seas, whom 
vessels in the whale-fishery were obliged to bear, to get the 
tonnage bounty. [1886 H. Clarke in Science VIII. 604 , 1 am 
afraid we would have killed a green man, travelling and 
working as we did. ] 

3. A name for Acer as anthropophora ; in full 
green man orchis. 

1829 Loudon Encycl. PL 752. 

t Greenmans. Old Cant. [f. Green a . : the 
second element occurs also in darkmans, lighU 
mans, etc.] The field, the county. 

1610 Rowlands Martin Mark-all E iv, Greenemans, the 
fields. 

Greenness (grrniues). Forms: see Green 
a. ; also i grimes, 4-6 grenes, greness(e, 
grennes, (4 grenis, 6 greenes, grienesse), 7 
greeness'e. [OE. grinnes, i. grdne Green: see 
-NESS.] The quality or condition of being green. 
1. The green colour of growing vegetation. 
Hence concr, or smi\-concr. Verdure. 

C900 tr. Baeda’s Hist. ui. viii. [x.] (1890) 180 |>aere stowe 
grennis [v.L grenes] & fm^ernis.^ a 1300 Cursor M. 8034 
Passed war a thusand yere. Sin J>ai war planted in ]?at place, 
In grenes ai wit godds grace. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R. IX. xxxii. (1495) 369 Pentecoste is tyme of myrth and 
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©f grene^s«' for fiamiy thenne lierbes ben gpem- €:t4So 
AHrmt* Satuacioun. 1071 In aarons j^erde we fynde of 
braunches the ^ennesse. 1561 T. Norton C&lmjCs Jnst* 1. 
xvL (1634) 82 uut of seeds warmed in the bosome of the 

f ronnde, he draweth a buddmg greennesse. 1634 Sir T. 

Ierbeht Trazr. 209 Here is store of. box. trees, whose 
■growth and.greennesse, affoord profit and delight.. 171:2 J. 
James tr. Le Blond* s Gardening 143 The' little Greenness 
It affords . . makes it seldom used in Gardens. 1821 Lamb 
Blm Ser. i. Nem Veads JSt>e (tB 6 o) 46 .Suit' and sky . . and 
the greenness of fields. 1825 CoB'BETt Mi^r. Bides 469 There 
never yet was a summer . . when the downs did not retain 
their greenness to a certain degree. 

b. Greea colour of tEe sea and other things. 
azv 30 Cursor M, gySy J>e grennes lastand euer in ay 
Bitakens end o hat maiden, 1308 'ruEvisA, Barih. De F, A’, 
xvt. Ixviii. (1495) 574 Marbyll hygbte Marmot & hath y^ 
name of Grekys : for grenesse [L. a viridiiate 'vocatu.r\ as 
Vsidofr] ^ytlu *561 Laus BuUinger on Apoc^ C 1578) 65 
Grennes signifieth the everlastyngne.sse of God, and that he 
(Quickeneth and kepeth all thynges alyue* iS97 ■A. M. Gnil- 
iemeau's Fr. Chirurg, 29/2 Ther remayneth somtimes a virl- 
ditye orgreenes about the apertione. x66it Lovell Bkt. 
Anim. if Min. 259 When they bite, there followeth great., 
greenne&sc or blacknesse of the wound, 1756-7 tr. Keys* 
ieds Trav, (1760) 1 . 231 The contrast of the white fosim, 
with the natural greenness of the water, has a charming 
effect. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. 226 She used to 
accuse my French greys of blueness . . and my greens of their 
greenness. 1871 Tyndai.l Fragm. Set. (1879) L vi. 226 The 
greenness of the sea is physically connect eti with the matter 
which it holds in suspension. 

2 . Unripeness (in fruits, etc.) as indicated, hj 
green colour, 

e 1450 Lydg. & Burgh tS'eerees 194a Looke they be rype 
and of good .swetnes.se, Strong in substance, no grenness let 
be sene. 1634 Sir T. H erbhrt Tran^ 183 Bananas or Pian- 
tanes. .I’hey will ripen though you first plucke them in their 
greene.sse. 17x9 IjONdon & Wise Compl, Gard, 161 Care 
must be had not to uncover them till they have attain'd 
their proper sire, and begin to lose the great Greenness 
they had. 

b. Immaturity or tenderness (of age). 

^1x420 Hoccuevr De Reg, Prim, 964 In grencsse Of 
youtbe. 1557 TotteBs Misc, (Arb.) 167 The grenes of my 
youth cannot therof expresse The procesL ^ 1579 Fenton 
Gnicdard, 1 . 18 What with the greennes of hi.s yeares aspir** 
ing nowe to xxij, 1^1 Wesver Am, Fmerai Mm. 225 
Considering the greennesse of hi.s age. 1753 Smolustt Ct, 
Fathom (1784) 17/a The greenness of his years secured him 
from any suspicion of fallacious aim. XTtSa A. Mvrvhy 
Life Fielding 14 (F.’s Wks. 1771 Conridering the greeii» 
ness of his years, the .sensibility of his temper, ai>d the 
warmth of his imttginatiou. 

C. gm. Immaturity, crudity. 

tS74 J. StuDLEY tr. Bale's Pageant Popes 37 Antichrist as 
it were appearing aboue the grounde ; who grewe still for- 
warde from grenenesse to ripenesse. 16x7 Hales Berm, in 
Gold, Rem. (1673) H. .St. Paul required diligent reading, 
and expressly forbad greenness of Scholarship, Mii,- 

xoM Reform, l (1851) 12 The greennesse of the Times, the 
weake "Estate whidh Qu, Mary left the Realme in, xS^'-St 
Mss. H. O. Co.NAMT Eng, Bible xxvi. 216 The prelate.s were 
seeking to conceal the greenness of their new church from 
the popular eye under this garb of antiquity. 18715 J owett 
Plaio {ed. a) V, 148 I'he greenness of our argument will 
ludicrously contrail with the ripeness of our ages. 

d. Rawness, mex|>erience. e. Simplicity, gulli- 
bility. 

x^ Udali., etc. Erasm, Par. Mark iv. 26-9 The grenenes 
of innocende. X740 DycHS & Pardon JOicL^ Greenness . . 
also the rawness, unskilfulness, or imperfection of any person 
in a trade, art, science, &c. 1838 Jas. Grant Sk. Lend, 
vl 205 Insmnces of perfect dmplicity or ‘greenness'. 1848 
TaoREAU Maine IV. 11894! X7 A Province man w.ts betray- 
ing his greenness to tlie Yankees )yy his questions. x8S8 
De Qvwcey AntobiPg.Sh. Wks. 1 . 61, i had an opportunity 
of displaying my exemplary jwrennws. 1875 tr. Comte m 
Paris' Hist, Civ. IVarAmer. 1 . 22S When Me, Dowell alleged 
the gret'OEiess of his troops, as they say in Knglisiit. 

The vigour or freshum of growth ; vitality. 
a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wes. (1711^ S3 A With 
fragrant greenness of Thy grace Oar blasted souls of wounds 
release. 1675 Traherne Ckr. PitAics App. 561 Ktimities 
and disgraces fall like storms and showers upon budding 
vertues in their spring and greeuess. a xrtS South Serni. 
(1744) X. ii. 44 The hypocrite's hope . . for a while gives 
growth and greenness to his comforts. 1843 Parley's 
Ann. IV. 249 The affection of a child gives a greenness to 
old age. .■ 

4 . Freshness, newness. ? Obx. 

X553 Brendk tr. Q. Curtins Kiv, Through y grene- 
nesse of their woundes they felt litle paine. 1616 Sukfl. 
& Markh. Country Farme 635 ITiere Is great difference 
betwixt that tartnesse or sowrenesse, W'hich is an acctdentall 
vice or fault in wines, and that greeneiiesse or .sharpen esse, 
which is a naturall tast and relish in them. x<%x tr. BmoKs 
Life tjr Death 5 This , . preserves them [Grains] also in that 
Greennesse, that they are ht and serriceaWe to make Bread. 

f b. The condition of being fresh from child- 
bearing. Oh. 

x6«4 Hsywood G/maiM!, m 169 Canace by reason of her 
greeiienes and weake estate, not able to make her escape. 
QredaooMte (girnskait). 3 I$yt. [Named by 
Jameson in 1840 after Lord Grmmki see 
Native sulphide of cadmium, found usually ia 
yellow coating rarely in crystals. 

1844 Alger Min. 573 Sulphuret of Cadmium. Greenockite 
of Frof. Jameson. X855 IIkewsteh Kmdou 1. x. 2x3 The 
refractive index, .of greenockitc. xSpa Dana 3fin, 69. 
Gxedaovit© (grfnavoii). Min. [Named by 
Dufrenoy in 1840 after G, B. CrmmugA : see -wi."] 
A variety of titanite having a reddish colour due 
to manganese. 

a'844 Algie Min, 6x3. *892 Dana Mim. 714. 


I 3 r©e 31 -peak' fgrF‘n,pfk). Also -peek. [A 
remiering of It. puchio verde or F. *^pic-vert (now 
pivcri),~\ The Green Woodpecker, Gecinus mridis, 
XS98 Florio, Picchio tierde^ a birde called a greene peake. 
x6ii CoTGu., Pic zrerdy the Greene-peake, or ordinarie 
Woodpecker, 1772-84 Cook Vey, (1790) UI. 937 The green- 
peak IS all over green, e.xcept two^ red spots, one on its 
breast, and another on its head, and is a very beautiful bird. 
1847-78 Halliwell, Greenfeaky a woodpecker. Line. 

toee’n-room* 

1 . A room in a theatre provided for the accommo- 
dation of actors and actresses when not required 
on the stage, probably so called because it was 
originally painted green, transf. The players who 
frequent the green-room. Phr. to talk green'TOom : 
to talk theatrical gossip. 

X701 Cibber Lovi Makes Man iv. iv, I do know London 
pretty well, and the Side-box, Sir, and behind the Scenes ; 
ay, and the Green-Boom, and all the Girls and Wonien- 
Aclresses there, 1736 Fielding Pasquin j. Wks. 1882 X, 
140 Sir, the Prompter and most of the players are drhikirig 
tea in the Green-room. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias u, viii. r 3 
Characters . . as eccentric as any bona roha of tlie green- 
room, 1820 Byron Blues n. 78 Sir, the green-room's in 
rapture. 1839 Lever if. LorrequerxvXy We talked * green- 
room *. x88i| J . K. J E»OM K On^ the Stage 7 r W here a green 
room was originally provided, it has been taken by the star 
or the manager, as bis or her private room. 

attrib. Malkin Gil Bias in. x. r 4 Our green-room 
goddess, 1S12 Examiner 21 Sept. 602/2 Few Authors .. 
would enter a green-room calial. 1823 W. Irving in Life 4 * 
Lett, (1864) n. 141 The colonel ..is a green-rocm veteran, 
and hax written for the Ix>ndon theatre. 1887 Besant Kath. 
Regina xv, Actors' gossip and green-room whispers. 

2 . A room iu a warehouse or lactory for the 

reception of goods in a ^ green " state, such as cloth 
fresh from the weaviim factory, undried pottery, etc. 
(Cf. GbeEN-HOOSB 2.) In recent Diets. 

Greem-sand, gree*».saiid. 

1 . Min.mB.GmL a. - Gbaucosite, green earth, 
b. A variety of sandstone, usually imperfectly con- 
solidated, consisting largely of glauconite, c. A 
formation consisting largely of this sandstone; 
denominated Upper or Lmver Gremsand from the 
position of the stratum relatively to the gault, 

X796 Kirwan Etem, Min. (ed, 2> II. 149 Green sand of 
Peru. Its colour is grass green ; of the cormistence of sand. 
1830 Lykll Princ. Geol. L 477 Marine strata about the age 
of our chalk and ^en-sand.^ *847 Anstkd Ahc. World x. 
228 The Upper Greensand is generally barren of fossils. 
1873 Dawson Earth ^ Man ix. 229 The mineral Glauconite 
or ‘green-sand ’. 1875 Dasvn of Li fe v. 99 Glauconite . , 

gives by the abundance of its little botile-green .concretions 
the name of green-sand to formations of this age. 1876 
Page Adv. TexBBk. GeoL xviii. 339. 
attrib, 1885 Reader No. 1 18. 377/2 Greensand fossils, x^^ 
Rm, U.S. Commissioner Agrk. ^1869) 69 Greensamd marls, 

2. (See Green a. 9 d.) 

Breen saTice» gree‘iks-mtic©. Oh. exc. dial 
lu A sauce of a green colour made from herbs 
and { aten with meat. (Cf. 2, quot. 1883.) 

c 1480 [see G«ERN-mH i|, X59X Fkrcivau. Sp. DkG Mor- 
terueleSy greene saucc^ Moretum. 2599 H. Buttes Dyeis Erie 
Dinner F ij b, Greene Sauce. .Made of sweets hearbw, as. . 
a clowe or two, and a little Garlkke, a 16x31 Harington 
Sn/ernes Regim, (1634) 68 Sauce for Mutton, Veale, and 
Kid, is greene sauce, made in Summer with Vinegar or Ver- 
juyee, with a few spices, and without Garlicke, x66x Iajv.eix 
Hist. Atufft. if X 17 Pork. when powdered it*s l»e»t to 

eaten with green satu^. . 1747 Glasse €(*okery 
il 42 You must either put good Gravy, or Green-sauce in 
theDkh, x84y-S9^HALHwELL, Greensamey mux dock ox 
sorrel mixed witli vinegar' and sugar. Korih. 

2 . A name for field sorred, Mumex metma and 
wood sorrel, Oxalis ateioseHa. 

x6ao Vennkr Via ReetayXx. 149 This proueth that Grcene- 
sauce is . . wholsorne against contagion. *645 N. Drake 
Siege Pontifrmi Cas. jSurtees Soc. x86*) 37 We had allso 
a boy about 9 yeares of a^e [as .he was getting of greene 
sawse,,) was dangerously .shott in the fo^Iy. X790 m W. 
Marshall Co. lU 438. xSSaC P. Johnson Gsefui 
PI. Gt Brit. 64 TTie %¥ood-Sorrel [Oxalis aeetosellal , . . or 
Green-sauce. 1883 Abnondb. Huddersf. Gioss,y Green 
smeoy Muimx aceiomy , . much used formerly as a sau.ee 
with merit, esjiecmlly veal, 

Cireenslianlc (grpnjaeqk). A large sandpiper, 
Toimm gi&iiis ; probably so called Dorn its olivc- 
coloured legs, Cf. REr>0HAHK: {T. todidris), 

*766 Pennant ZO0I. (-1776) II, 375 Limom. ei glottis 
Green Shank, *863 Spring LnpL 35* Perha]^ one of the 
commonest of our waders nere was the greenshank. X890 
Lumholtx Cannibals 56 At 1 ‘hompson 1 found an old w> 
quaimance from Sktroj^, the greenshank, 
fBve&nBMp. Oh.mrg^K In 4 gr#n©®ohip0'. 

[f. Guwm a. + -8HIP.J Greenness* 

X3. . Cmi. Lmte 709 $0 is foondentent al gren®, ptot to 
he rewhe faste lih. .Fw lut grems^hipe laa«,ek «uer«, And hi$ 
heuh lift lecmh wwem. 

tgrl'-nsik), u. 1 Oh. [Back-forma- 
tion from Gbmk siceness.] Affected with gwen 
stokneRs; * morbid , ‘sickly** 

i:6®x BrmdsMey Cmmto m Miracle wrought by the D. of 
Mmmmtk\ But O the Gwmgek Gtrb may homt Tins 
Dij,k.e hath cur'd Them to Hk Cam. 104 tr. MomPs Mfem ^ 
^mfit ill. 93 Greea-sick pwwms arc unfit for exerciRc. *807 | 
OwK in Leei. Paint. (18481 3x6 11 io« greemiick lovers of | 
chalk, hricfediist, cterem!, wm old tapestry. x8*a -34 Gootfs ’ 
Med. (ed. al IV, i| There k even grCHawl for carry- | 
ing the term, whri other authors, still fortner, and applying 
It to green-mk boys, as well as ^r^.skfc girls. 


Green sicSaiesSj, green-sictoess (grPn- 
si’knes). [See GitEKN a. 3.] An aimTiiic disease 
which mostly affects young women abont the age 
of puberty and gives a pale or greeni»h thige to 
the complexion ; chlorosis. 

1583 Greene Mamiliitt Wks. (Gro.sart' II, 36 His daugh- 
ter beeing at the age of twentic' yeeres, would . . fall into 
the green sicknes fur^waut of a hicsband. 1584 J. Ray- 
uoLas Propk. Haggai’iv. 0649) 53 lake them that are trou- 
bled with the greene sicknesse. _ 1678 'Drvden Liniherkmu 
tv. i. Wks. 1S83 VI. 82 Languishing maids in the green- 
.sickness. 1707 Fi.oyek Physic. Pulse* IVatck 225 The Pulse 
in the Green-Sickness l>eats 9a 1746 JL James Inirod. 
Abmfci's Health's hnpnw. nx I’he Mi.schief that young 
Girls do themselves, who are inclined to . . the green Sick- 
ness, by taking great Quantities of Chalk, Lime, and other 
Absorbents. 1846 Mrs. Carlyi.k Lett. i. 3H5 She..;^d 
quite lately had the green sickness. 

b. iransf. iindjdg. (often with reference to the 
morbid appetite wiiich characterizes chloro.sis). 

XS96 Nashb Safrof3*lValdcu Wks. tGrosarti III. 166 It 
will then appeare ,, whose wit hath the greene sickne.s. 
X597 Si I AILS. 2 Hen. IVy xv. iii. ico A kinde of M.ile Green- 
Sicknesse. a 1658 Ch,EVKLANDy'!wf/)^/a:/<?«/(: iv, Virtuels no 
more in Womankind Uut the Green sickness of tlm Mind. 
X675 Krook.s Gfdd. Key Wks. U;67 V. 142 Curiosity is that 
green-S'ckness of the soul, whereby it longs for novelties, 
and loathes sound and wliolesoiue truths. 1682 Loyal 
Satirist in Somers 7 'raivs U«Si2)_VIL 68 What a desperate 
grecn-su:kije->s is the land fallen into, thus to doaton coals 
and dirt, ami such rubbish divinity x88i Stevkx.son I 'bg. 
Puc 3 isque i<-4 'I'here is some meatung in therdd theory of 
wild oats; and a man who has not had his grceiisickne.ss 
and got done withpt for g<w<l, is as little to be depended 
Upon as an unvacduaied infant. 

c. allrib. and Comb. ( - GlilKKSlCK t?.), e,sp. In 
green- suhms girly maidy etc. 

xS9a SuAKs. Rom. Hf Jnl, ns. v. 157 Out you greene skk- 
ries.se carrion, out you baggage, You tallow face. 1598 E. 
(riLi'iN SkiaL '1S78) 46 ilaci greene-sicknes wines. 1628 
Fors> Loz’ers Mel. in. ii, What a green-.sickness-liver'd boy 
Is this ! 165X Cleveland Poems 42 Why, my Muse, like 
a Grccn-sicknesse-(jrir!e, Feedlst thou on co.iis and dirt? 
1733 (hiEYKB Eng. Alalady^ Introd- (1734 2 Sunk even below 
taeAV’eakne.ss of a Green -.sickness Maid, 17^ A. Camfbeix 
Le.tipk. 1 1774) 169 Just as a greet!* sick ness girl, when gorged 
with chalk and trash, nau.seates the nicest dainties. 

Hence Ox®eii-Hickxt®»s#d <a., gieen-sick* 

1673 F. Kirk.m.\n Unliiiky Cil. 176 Never did Green- 
skkne.s»'d Girl long with half .-o much earnmnes.sfor Chalk 
or Oatmeal, 1:1720 Hr. Runllk in Butler Life Hiidesley 
(17991 Thy ['.c. Sir R. Steele j works will., cure all the 
green-sicknessed ap ^etiits that will seize ou the gay atid 
young, without friendly a cardial. 

Green * sleeves. A woman wearing green 
sleeves; the aame given to an inconstant lady-love, 
who is the subject of a ballad published in 1580 
(see quot.'), which, together with the tune to which 
it was sung, became very jiopiikr ; hence, a name 
for the ballad and the tune themselves, 

1580 iu Arbcr Si&iiomVs Reg.^^lh) H. 376 A uew« 
northt;|sjri Ditiye of ye Ladye Grecnt: Skyes, X584 C 
Robinson zW-jy Sonei tjf Ladie Green Sleeves in Koxb. Ball. 
(1887) VL 3 'j 8 Cn-en-i«feeu€»; was all my ioy, Green-slteues 
was my delight; GrfcXin-sJceues was tny heart of gold, and 
who hut my I^adk 0 ret?ti-Qeewe.«i ! 1:598 Shaks. merry W. 
Ji. i. 64. Ibid. V. V. 22 Let it thunder to the tune of Oreene- 
rieeues. *7*7 Prior Alma 11, 320 Old Madsc. bewitch’d 
at Sixty one, Calk lor Green Sleeves, and jumping Joan. 

Gree» smke. US. 

1 . One of two green harmless snakes of the U. S. 

179X W. BA»tTfi.AM Carolifm 275 The grc*n snake is a 

beautiful innwcciit creature. x88o Libr. Lmv. KnmoL VI L 
84 Green Snake, comimm through mu.st of the U.S...; 
long, slender, and entirely harmle,HS* 

2 . An air-plant resembling the snake. 

1:883 A* |. Adderley Fiskerm Bahamas 17 One of the 
mmi remarkable of them |air-plantsj is the green-snake, 
which looks exactly like a long serpent made of coloured 

Greea-st<me» grae’nstone. [f- Gemk a. 
-f Sto.xjs sk ; in sense l ad. (J, gfiimtiin.'] 

1 . Gmi. A term of wide and varying application, 
but usually comprising the greenish-etdoured erup- 
tive rocks containing feldsi»ar and hornblende (or 
augite), such as diorite, mclnphyre, etc. 

1805 Edin, Rerh VL 33 5 ''lire i»m® griiMsfeim or green- 
stone has been given by Werner to » rock composed of 
hmmhl&adet and’ feldspar. *8*3 IUkewell Ditnki, Gml. 
(1815) X17 Transitiuiw fmm granito to sienite and green* 
storie may Wifoetime.s. he observed in the stime block, 

W. IbiiLLirs Ouil Mm # 0><?/. red. 4) 151 The Diaba^, 
iJiorite and Arophibolit® of French authois, find die Grda- 
stein of the German School, ^eems to indmle^ both Green- 
stone and Horiihitmfe nuk. Pace A dp. f'exBSk, 

Geol, I 1*9 The gr«i}»ti»n«i4 (wlunsscmes of Scotland) are 
k« tompsuAy more granular fete |. i8S7 P- ''Tomes Amer. 
in fapm xii. aifia Several^ «|uarric'S of trachyte, or green- 
stone, arc work«Tit» the tM.nghbourluKxi, *86* Smurs £"»• 
gineers 1 1 L 997 A remarkable tied of wliinston«or greenstone. 

attrib. *l3» Prime Gmi. I. tys A large block of 

greeristonc-por|:shyiry. *8458 Miller iK R. Samist, vm. 
i'td. «) 183 The gre«nil»me lied of Salsshiiry Craas, *875. 
Ckoll CbMmle ^ 7 \ xxvii, 442 A Grcensiowe bottlaer. 

2 . Biim. wNmUtiTi, a vwrirty of jade. 

X77» 84 CooJt Voy. (tjfA L 125 Many of these^ Indians 
wore pieces of grcen-stoiie round their necks which were 
tiai''#|ar«i, and resewhfecl an ernes aid. These ^Iwing ex- 
amined, »fi>i»ared to be a ift'i the nephritic stone. 
*849 Dana Gmi* *vsi (1850) 636 *I 1 ie ^reen.sipn®, nwlly 
caded Jade, iis«>d for or»«misnt«, and «lw in making hatchets. 
rSi^ A, S. Thgmww Story K. ZoaioMd L 1. vii.^140 l iw 
grecostenift coBi|»siiig these iaiplcwcnt# of ww? ts called 
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nephrite by mineralo^sts. .The most valuable bind is as * 
clear as glass with a dight green tinge. 189a F. R. Chap- 
man (2f/V/^) The Working of Greenstone by the Maoris. 

attrib. 1859 A. S. 1 'homson StoTy N. Zealand i. 1, vii. 
140 Of these [weapons] the greenstone meri was the most 
esteemed. 2885 Times (weekly ed.j 30 Jan. 13/2 Their [the 
Batives of New Guinea] principal instrument is a green- 
stone adze. 

8. ‘ A very bard and close -textured stone used for 
putting- the last edge on lancets and other delicate 
surgical instruments.’ {Cent, Via,) 

4 . (See quot.) ■ 

1:874 G. Lawson Dis. Eye 16 Sulphate of Copper, or 
a combination of this salt with alum, ‘ lapis divin us’, or 
‘green stone 

Greensward (grrnswgid). For forms see 
Swakd. Turf on which grass is growing, 

1600 Holland Lny xxiir. xix. (1609) 4S7 When the 
enemies had turned up with a plough all the green sord. 
1616 SoHFx. & Markham Cmtutry b'arineB62 Except you 
feaue such large space of greeneswarth betwixt it and the 
corne-lands, that [etc.]. *637 B. Jonson Sad Sheph. i. ii, 

S am To cut the I'able out o the greene sword. Ibid. i. v. 
On every greene sworth, and in every path. s6<Sx Walton 
Angler xv\. (ed. 3) 221 When you see men ploughing up. . 
greenswards, then follow the plough. 1709 Pope Jan. ^ 

M lay 621 The Knights so nimbly o’er the greensward bound. 
179a S. Rogers Fleas. Mem. i. 147 Oft as he turned the 
greensward with his spade. 1842 Barham Ingal. Lcg,^ Net- 
ley Abbey, There they lie on the greensward strown. 1854 
Hawthorne Eng. (1879) L 325 The garden is., 

set out with greensward aird gravel- walks. 

h. atlrid., greensward ground', greensward 
green way, lit. and fig. (see Gkeen a. 2 b). 
1691 Dryden K. Artlmr n. ii, Trembling bogs, that bear 
a greensward .show. 1697 — Mneid zii. 291 We spread the 
Tables, on the greensword Ground. 1703 Savage Lett, 
Antients viii, 46 He -. had an easy greensword Way to 
whatever else he had a mind to persue. 1808 ^c(nT Mann, 
IV. iv, The green-sward way was smooth and good. 

Hence Greemswarded a., covered with green- 
sward. 

«x847 Eliza Cook Old Mill-Stream i. 2 The green- 
swarded paradise watered by thee. 1870 Huxley Lay 
Serm. iii. (1874) 48 Greenswarded courts. 

Greentll (grfn ]?), [f. Green a. -f- -th ; one of 
Walpole’s coinages: oi. gloomthC\ Verdure. 

*758 H. Walpole Lett, ia Montagu Ivi, I found my 
garden brown and bare, but these rains have recovered the 
greenth. 1856 Masson Ess. vii. 372 In the poetry of Keats. . 
there is an excess of greenth and vegetable imagery, c i860 
G. H. Lewies in Mathilde Blind Geo. Eliot x\\. 164 Under a 
broad sweep of sky and the greenth of the uplands round 
her. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. iv. xxx. 251 Amidst the 
gleams and greenth of summer. 

Green wax, gree-nwax. Obs. exc. Hist. 
Sealing-wax of a green colour ; hence b, A seal 
of green wax, sudi as was affixed to documents 
delivered by the Exchequer to sheriffs, c. An 
estreat or other document bearing this seal; also 
process of green wax. d. The fines or amercements 
exacted in accordance with such a document. 

[xzggAct 27 Rd%v.l, Siat. deFinibus c. 9 Nomina omnium 
qui . . debita per viridem ceram ab eis exacta solverunt.] 
1377-8 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 586 In soluc. facta 
vicecoiniti Northumbr. pro le Grenewax, 13^. 4^. CX460 
Towneley Myst, xxx. 284 Raser.sof the fals tax, And gederars 
of greyn wax. 1461 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 2, I trust to 
God for to gett you downe your greene wax if that I may, 
thof it cost you mony. c 1300 God Speed the Plough 69 in 
P. PI. Crede (1867) 71 Then commeth the grenewex which 
greveth vs sore, With ronnyng in reragis it doth vs sorowe 
Inough. 1523 Fitzherb. Snrv. 28 The whiche afterwarde is 
estreyted agayne and sende downe to the shiryffes of euery 
countie . . and it is called grene waxe. 1577-87 Holinshed 
Ckron. II 1 . 1241/1 Hugh Pateshull, treasurer of the excheker, 
which was treasurer of the greenewax, or of the scale. 
1613 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 487 Of Sherifes and greene 
waxe. 1618 in Cri, <5* Times yVw./ (1849) H* 61 Sir *1 nomas 
Edmondes is in concert with the duke, to farm the green 
wax, as they call it, or the seal of the exchequer. 1668 in 
xotk Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 76 A processe of 
green wax issued to the Sheriff of Shgo for ^300 arreares of 
rent to his Majestic. x’pAtT Lond. No. 8626. i/i All 
Manner of Fines, Forfeitures and Sums of Money, com- 
monly called Green Wax Monies. 

Greonweed (grfnwfd). [f. Green a. + Weed.] 

1 . The plant Genista tinetoria, so named from its 
dyeing properties ; also extended to other species. 

1399 Hakluyt Foy. II. 163 Yellowes and greenes are 
Colours of small prices in this realme, by reason that Aide 
and Greenweed wherewith they be died be naturall here. 
1807 Crabbe Parish Reg. in. 169 When strayed her lambs 
where gorse and greenweed grow. 1830-7 Macgillivray 
Withering s Brit. Plants xvii. 282 Genista pilosa. Hairy 
Green- weed.. Needle Green-weed. Petty Whin. 

1894 Wright & Dewar Johnson's GardenePs Dict.,Gxeit\X‘ 
weed. Genista pilosa and tinctoria. 

2 . A gref*n sea-weed. 

1836 Woodward MoUusca iii. 444 For marine aquaria, 
the green-weeds (Ulva, Enteromorpha, and Bryopsis) are 
better oxygen-producers than the red sea-wi^ds. 

GreOBWicll. (gri*uid,:5). A town on the south 
bank of the 'I hames adjoining London on the east, 
famous for its astronomical observatory and its 
liospital formerly occupied by naval pensioners; 
used attrib. in f Greenwich, barber slang, a 
retailer of sand from the Greenwich pits (Grose 
Diet. Vulg. Tongue + Greenwicli-goose 

a pensioner of Greenwich Hospital {ibid.) ; 
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GreenwichL stars, * those used for lunar computa- 
tions in the nautical ephemeris* (Smyth Sailors 
Word-bk. 1867) ; Greenwich time, mean time 
for the meridian of Greenwich, adopted as the 
standard time by English astronomers. 

1861 Dickens Gt. Expect, xxv, At nine o’clock every 
night, Greenwich time, - . the gun fires. 1893 G. E, Math e.son 
About Holland 31 The Dutch railway companies have, 
however, recently adopted Greenwich time 

Greenwood (grrawud). [See Green a. 2 .] 

1 . A wood or forest when in leaf. It is taken as 
the typical scene of outlaw life, hence To go to ike 
greenwood: to become an outlaw. 

13. . K, Alls. 677 Now con Alisaudre .. In grene wode of 
huntyng. a 1400 Clanvowe Cuckoo ^ Night. 100 , 1 herde . . 

A Nightingale so lustily singe That with her clere vois she 
maderinge Through-out al the grene wode wyde. ^*1500 
Noibrmone Maid 89 in Hazl. E, P. P. 1 1 . 276, i niuste loo 
The grene wode goo Alone a bannysshed man. a 1641 Bp. 
R. Montagu Acts ^ Mon. 0/1.(1642)385 Some who lived 
in the greene Woods, and haunted the wilde Forests. 1733 
Johnson, Greenwood, a wood considered as it appears in 
the Spring or Summer. It is .sometimes used as one word. 
1810 Scott l.ady of L, iv. xii, Merry it is in the good green- 
wood, 1828 F. M. Perth xxviii, Rock and greenwood 
rang to harp and pipes. 1853 Kingsley Heroes, Theseus n. 
213 They hammered together till the green woods rang. 1884 
Ruskin Lect, at Ox/, in Pail Mail 10 Dec. T1/2 A bit 
of Alpine snow, of Greek .sea, or of English greenwood. 

b. attrib., as greemvood adventurer, bower, glen, 
life, f Imde, path, shade, side, tree. 

15.. Adam Bel 404 in Ritson Anc. Fop. Poehy 20 

Cloudesle walked a lytle besyde, And loked vnder the 
grenewood Unde, c 1510 Lytell Gesie R. Hode ni. (1847) I. 
173 They-.dyde them .strayt to Robyn Hode Under the 
grene w'ode tre. x6oo Shaks. A. V. L. 11. v, 1. 1729 T. 

Cooke 'Tales 12S Him to the greenwood Shade they gently 
bore. 1808 Scott Marm. 11. Introd., Fore.siers in green- 
wood trim. x8xo — Lady 0/ L. iv. xxiv. His coat was all 
of the greenwood hue. 1856 Fboude Hist. Ertg. (1^62) I . 
69 I'he Robin Hood ballads . . breathe the waim genial 
spirit of the old greenwood adventurers. 

t2. = Greenweed I. Obs. (Perh. a misprint.) 
^76 Withering Brit. Plants 441 Greenwood, Genista. 

Greeny (grfmi), sb. [f. Green a. + -y.J 

1 . i''heatr. slang. The cuitam of a theatre. 

1821 Egan Tom 4 r Jerry xiii. (1870) 357 It is far more 
difficult to please the company behind Greeny ; I beg 
pardon, sir, I sliould have said than the audience before the 
curtain. 

2 . A greenish-coloured bird. a. dial. The green- 
finch or green grosbeak, b. Austral. A school- 
boy's name for the white-plumed honey-eateiv 
PHlotis penicitlata, 

1825 Brockett N. C. Words, Greetttv, the green gros- 
beak. 1896 Australasian ii Jan. 731 (Morris) Tt e mem- 
bers of the feathered tribe known to young city * knights of 
the catapult ’ as greenies. 

3 . A greenhorn ; a freshman at a university. 

1834 Southey Doctor 1 . IL 157 He wms entered among 

the Greenie.si of this fainous University [Leyden], 1852 
J UDSON Myst, N, y. III. ix. 58 Anybody could know that 
these was took by a greeny, 1887 Congregationalist 7 Apr, 
(Farmer), Jim said 1 was a greeny. 

Greeny (gifuii), a. Also 6 griny. [f. Green a. 

4 --Y 1 .] 

tl. Green, verdant. Also fg. Vigorous. Obs. 

*393 Q- Fliz. Boethius, De ConsoL i. metr. i. 7 Happy 
griny Youthe. Ibid. in. metr, viii. 3 Seake not the Goh e 
in gi-iny tre, 1602 Davjson Rhapsody Bit The scorching 
beate of Summer Sun ,, Thy [jfc. Earth] .. pride of all thy 
greeny haire defaceth. X620 Shelton Quix. III. xiii, 81 
A Nymph of the greeny Grove. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) 
Sculler Wks. hi. 27/2, I that on greenie grasse could lay me 
downe. 1669 Flavel Husb. Spirit, (1770) 203 In a greeny 
seat Of shady oak. 1674 Pijiyfobd Skill Mus. i, 64 When 
merry Lad.s are playing Each with his bonny Lass Upon the 
greeny grass. 

2 . Somewhat green, greenish. 

1826 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 11. 192 A sky-blue sash 

.. not the poor, thin greeny colour which usually passes 
under that dishonoured name. Zola's Rome 

444 The .second floor dining-room was so gloomy, saddened 

; by the greeny half-light of the courtyard. 

b. qMzsi-adv. qualifying adjs. of colour, 
i 1884 Fenn Sweet Mace III. ii. 18 A greeny olive snake 
raised its head, 1891 H. Herman His Angel 209 His 
countenance was of a greeny ashen. 1898 Blackw. Mag, 

\ Sept. 375/2 The greeny white of breaking water. 

Green-yard, g’reenyard (grfmyaid). An 
enclosure covered with grass or turf (not paved). 
In various specific applications, 
fl. At Norwich (see quot. 1870). Ohs. 

1378 Joyf. Receiving Q. EHz. Norwich C iij b, M. Cburch- 
yai-d brought Mercuric .. into the greene yard vnder the . . 
bedchamber window, out of the which, the Queenes Maiestie 
looked. 1644 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 101 Preacht. .in 
; the Green- Yard of Norwich, a 1636 Ibid. 63 The Leaden 
Crosse, which had been newiy sawne downe from over the 
Green-Yard Pulpit. 1870 Murray's Handbk. Essex, etc. 
206 The Green Yard of the monastery [Norwich], in which 
was a cross, where sermons were occasionally preacheri, 

2 . An enclosure for the reception of stray animals 
and vehicles ; a pound. 

1720 Land. Gaz.yio. 5866/2 Two Stables in the Green- 
Yard without Aldermanbury-Ppstern. 1824 BelVs Life in 
Spirit Pubi. Jmls. (1825) ^35 If you don’t take charge of 
the coach, I’ll take it to the green-yard, and j-ourseif to the 
watch-house. 1852 Howseh. Words 23 Oct. 136 Phaetons that 
should properly have been sequestrated in the Greenyard of 
oblivion, .long since- i86a Times 16 Aug, 11/3 The green- 
yard belonged to the defendant’s ancestors and was not a 
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parochial greenyard or poiind.^ Police Code 

led. 6) 90 In nearly every parish there^is a greenyard or 
pound, where animals found straying or in the possession of 
prisoners, may be kept at certain charges. 1893 Daily Neivs 
X2 Dec. 5/3 ‘ Green yard’ .. is the metropolitan equivalent 
for the village ‘ pound 

3. A grass yard for hounds to take exercise in. 
Sporting Mag. XXIIL 23 Great care should be 
taken ia keeping the green-yard in order. 184X Tattersall 
Sport. A rckii. 84 I’he large green yard . . should adjoin the 
apartments for the young hounds. 

t Grees, sb. pi. Obs. Also gres, grece. [App. 
ad. L. Grveel pL] Greeks. 

<21300 Cursor M. 7060 !n^ his time was troi nomyn, And 
thoru he grece [Gbtt. grekis, Fat?/, greges, Trin. grekes] 
ouercomyn. 1387 Trevtsa (Rolls) 1. 175 Whan 

grete Constantyn made Consiantinopolim J?® cheef sete of 
pe emperour of Rome, ha-n were he Grees {L.gensG^'secorimll 
i-cleped Romanij. .And anon to his day he Grees [L. Gr^ci} 
clepeh rioust hem self Grees, but Romayses. Ibid. IV. 271 
pe Grees {v. r. Gres]. 

Grees, obs. form of Grass. 

Grees, grees (s)e, obs, forms of Grease. 

Grees (e, greesse: see Greck. 

Greesing, obs. form of Geecino. 

Greesly, Greest* obs. forms of Gri.st y, Grist. 
+ Greet, shf Obs. [f. Greet The action 
of Greet ; a greeting. 

c 1590 Greene P'r. Bacon ix. 205 Let me that joy in these 
ccn.soiting greets. .Yield thanks for all these favours to my 
son. <2x6x6 Beaumont Sennet Poems (1640) 4 The broken 
marrow bone is sweet, 'Fhe token doth adorn the greet. 
<}: 1634 Randolph De Magneie 64 Poems 11638) 31 She 
dares goe forth alone . . and with a winning greet I’he 
tumour of his high swolne breast asswage. 

Greet (gift)* 3~4 sret, 

3-6 grete, 5 greit, 6 greete. [f. Greet v.-"] 

1 . Weeping, lamentation ; also, a cry of sorrow. 
c 1230 Geri. <5* Ex. 38S8, xxx. daises Sat folc in w-ep WiS 
bedes, and gret, and^ teres wep. a X300 Cursor M. 14008 

f ar-wit SCO i'ell on suilk a grete. 13. . Sir Beues (A.) 3129 
osian ..spak to hire wiw loude gret. £’1420 Anturs 0/ 
Arth. 324 i Douce MS.) With a grisly grete pe goste a-wey 
glides. CX480 Henrvson i <rpheus 139 in Bannaiyne MS, 
(Hunter. Ciub)^g27 Now weip with me,. And all thy game 
thow change in gole and greit. ^ 1513 Douglas ALneis 
XU. ii. 49 Persew me nocht thus with jour grete and teris. 
*579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Aug. 66 Per. Well decked in a 
frocke of gray. U'il. Hey, ho, gray is greete [Gloss, weep- 
ing and complaint], 1391 Greene Maided s Dream iv, 
A golden hind . . Whose valed eares bewraid her inward 
greet, a 1650 Sir Lambezvell 61 in Furuiv. Percy Polio 
1. 146 Sobbing & greet. <21801 'R.Qhi.i. Poems tiSig) 76 
I'lie widow’s greet, the baby’s cry He winna lout to hear, 
1898 Buixock Mem. Congreg. Ch. Aberdeen viii,^ lox His 
admonitions were not the less powerful though given with 
* the greet in his throat *. 

42. A prayer or entreaty. Obs. rare'“\ 
rx40o Destr. Troy 2757 grauntid the grete with a glad 
ehere. 

Greet (gift), Forms: i grdbtan, gr^tan, 
(3 grseten, 3 Or?n. gretenn, 4gret©n), 3-5 grete,, 
(5 greth, gretyn), 6-7 greete, 6- greet. Imper. 
4 gret. Pa, L (2 greite), 3-5, 7 giet, 3-6 grett(e, 
5 grete, (6 gryte), 6- greeted. Pa. pple. 3 gret, 
(igrette), 4 grett, (5 greet), 8- greeted. [Com. 
WGcr. r O'K.grddan wk. vb., corresponds to OFris. 
grita, OS. grdtiare (Du. groeten''^, OHG. gruoitan 
(MHG. griie'^en, mod.G. gt'iiszen) WGer. *gr$U 
fan, related to '^grbto-z, *grbld sb. (MHG. gt'uo^, 
mod.G. grusz masc. ; MDu. greet masc, and fern., 
Dn. greet masc.). 

'I'he primary sease is uncertain ; the senses of early occur- 
rence xn continental Teut. are ‘ to approach ‘ to call upon % 
‘to provoke or compel to action’, ‘to attack’, ‘to irritate, 
annoy’, ‘to address, salute’. In mod.Ger, and Du. as in 
Eng. the sen.se ‘salute’ has become the prominent one, 
such other senses as survive being now apprehended as 
tran.sferred from this. (The .sb., which may be only a back- 
formation, expresses the action of the vb. in all senses.) 
The ultimate etymology is equally uncertain with the 
radical meaning; many scholars refer the word to OAiyan 
*ghrbd - : ghred- to re.sound i.see Greet vA\ on which .sup- 
position the primary sense should be ‘to call on’; another 
view is that the Teut. root ^grbt- is an extension of the root 
which appears in Gr. as xpa with the sense ‘to approach 
do.sely, touch ’, etc.] 

-f 1 . trans. In various senses which did not sur- 
vive beyond OE. : To approach, come up to; to 
begin upon, begin to tieat or handle, take In 
hand, Ohs. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 2xcx Cofvoenio, groetu vel adjuro, 
[cgSo Lmdisf Gosp. Luke viii. 28 paette mec ne j;egroeta 
\ne me to7'qneas),'\ c 1000 Endowments of Men 49 in Exeter 
Bk., Sum mid hondum mae;^ hearpan gretan. c xooo Soul <$• 
Body 139 Deah Se wyrmas xyt ^ifre gretaj?. c 1000 Cleric 
Gram. ix. (Z.) 49 On scortne as geendiad grecisce uaman, 
ac we ne gretaS nu 3a. 

t 2 . To assail, attack. Ohs. (After 15th c. prob. 
only as a transferred or ironical use of sense 3.) 

Beowulf (Z.) 3080 paet he ne grette gold-weard bone. 
<r893 K. JElfred Ores. v. ii. § 2 Sib' an waes eallum bsem 
©brum swa micel from him bset hi hiene leng gretan ne 
dor.stan. a 1000 Csedmon’s Gen. 1755 (Gr.) Gif 3e 
eorSbuendra mid wean greteS. (fX3oo Havelok 1811 Wit 
be barre so he him grette. 13.. K. Alis. 3789 A duyk of 
Perce sone he mette With his launce he him grette. c 1330 
R, Brunne Chron. (i8io) 18 Harald of Donesraore vppon 
Done him mette Vibrand. .with suerd so him grette, ]>at 
borghout his armes Wibrand alle to hewe. c 1440 ipomydon 
1140 Ipomydon so Campanus grette. That koyght and 
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stede. . Felle on hepe, in mydde the place. riS94 Marlowe 
Edw^ //, I. iv. 260 How easily ini.yht some base slave be 
suborn’d To greet his lordship with a poniard. x88o J. 
O'Hagan Song cf ilV&W ccxxviii, I will him body to body 
greet, Give him the lie with my brand of steeLJ 

3 . To accost or address witii the expressions of 

goodwill or courtesy usual on meeting ; to offer 
in speech or writing to (a person) the expression of 
one's own or another’s friendly or polite regard. 
Now liter ary, f Formerly often to greet t,a 

^txm\i)f(iir,frkiidly,%veU, 

Betmulf 6x4 Cwen . .grette, . guman on healle. c xooo Ags, 
Goxp. Mark xv. 18 Ongunnon hine |>us gretan hal wes pu 
iudea cyning. Lamb, Horn, 121 pet folc. .hine greue 

and cleopede king on bismer. <7x205 [see Fair adv. aj. 
a r^Cttrsor M. 4330 Quen he had hir hend-li grot- cijas 
.Lay le Frnm ahbesse and the nonnes alle, Fair 

him gret in the gest-halle, <71380 Sir fi'enwil). 2x70 Go 
forth . .& gret werray do^tre dere. c 14x0 hov?, BonatH'nL 
Mh'r, iv. t Gibbs MS-), what tyme pat oure blessed lady 
grette Elizabeth, <7x470 Hknrv ri- W/cZir v.974Kychtgudlye 
he with huniylaess him gret. 1553 Q. Mary in Strype h,ccL 
Mem. III. App. i. 3 We grete you well. i<5o3 Shars. Mens, 
for M, IV. V. 13 I'here’s other of our friends Will greet v.s 
heere anon. 1706 Phillips 'ied. Kersey), To Greet (old Word , 
to salute. 1742 Blair To IV. Law its If., thou greets 
Heaven’s King, and shoiitest through the .streets. 1794 
Sir W. Jones Imtii. Hindu Law ii. § 132 The wife of his 
brother .. must be saluted every day ; but his paternal and 
maternal kin.swomeii need only be greeted ori^ his return 
from a journey. 1805 Scott Last Minstr. r. xxii, Greet the 
Father well from me. x866 G-. Macdonald A nn, Q. Neiyhh. 
xxix. :i 878) SOI, I had passed Jane Rodgers.. and having 
just greeted her, had gone on. 

flg> 1590 Spknskr f, Q. 1. ii, 19 He, tumhUn|| doime 
alive With bloudy mouth nis mother earth did kis, Greeting 
his grave. i6ox Wkever Mirr, Mart, E v, With neure 
embracements Weeuer, Mersey met, And both together th* 
Irish Beas they gret. i6ot Shaks, Twel. N.ii. iv. 63 Not 
a friend greet My poor© corpes* 

b. absoL 

c x2So Gen. Sf Ex, 2864 God . . of Israel 5 e bode sente, and 
greteo wel, 5 at, bi ‘di leue, hise folc vt-fare. 1588 Shak-s. 
'Tit. A.i.l 90 There greet© in silence a.s the dead are wont. 
159X — I Hen. VL IV. xit. 42 Away, vexation alnio.st stoppes 
my breath, That sundred friends greetein the hour of death. 
1700 Duvden Pal. <y Arv, u. 191 None greets, for none the 
greeting will return. 

c. To salute with words or gestures; transf. 
to receive at meeting or arrival wiik some speech 
or action (whether friendly or otherwise) in lieu of 
salutation. 

a 1000 yuitam 164 in Exeter Bk., Hy ha se asSieling CTette 
..blihum, wordum. axzzsAner. B. 430 GreteS h® [®fdi mid 
one A lie Marie, a 1300 Cursor M, X5014 Aid and yoi ig, bat h 
less and mare, Wit a word alle him greit. <7 14401 Capcrave 
Life St, Kath. iir. 1444 My sone gretheth yow now wyth 
his good blyssyng. 14^-1530 Myrr, our Ladye 78 When 
he gryie her with thys Aue. 15^ Puttenham Eng. Poesie 
I. xxvi, (Arb.) 67 The same Musicians . . greeted them with 
a Psalme of new applausions. 1703 Rowe JFair FeniC i. i. 
252 The Gifc.s With which I greet the Man whom my Soul 
hate.s. 183s W. Irving Tour Prairies 58 Our arrival at 
the camp greeted with acclamation. 1840 Dickens Old 
C, Shop xvi, Tlje merry man was the first to greet the 
strangers with a nod. *853 Tennyson Death WeiUngton 21 
No more in .soldier fashion will he greet With lifted hand 
the gazer in the street, i 863 — Luereims 7 Tiie woman 
..ran To greet him with a kiss, 
t d. To honour (a person) milk a gift. Ohs. 
a 1225 Leg. Kaik, 79S To beon. mid gold & gersum igrette. 
1362 Langu P. Pi A. V. 187 He that rejYenteth raih..,>t 
schuldearysenaftur And greten sir Gloten with a g. dun of ale. 

f e. In Spenser: to offer congratulations on 
(an achievement, etc.) ; con.st unto or dative, 

1506 Spenser F, Q. v. iii. 14 Thether also came , . Flori- 
melu.To greet his guerdon unto every knight. Hid. 15 
Fjorimell., goodly gan to greet his brave emprise. IMd. 
xi. 15 She towards him in hast her selfe did draw To greet 
him the good fortune of his hand. 

fl Of cries, demonstrations: To be addressed 
to or evoked by (a person or incident), to * hail \ 
1874 Green Short Hist. viu. § 3. 487 Shouts of assent 
greeted the re.solution. 

t g. To gratify, please. Obs, 
a 1592 Greene fas. /K, i. i, You greet me well if .so you 
will her good. 1608 Shaks. Per. iv. iii. 38, i finde It greets 
mee as an enterprize of kindaesse performd to your sole 
daughter. 

4 , To receive or meet with demonstrations of 
welcome. ; : 

1605 Shaks Lear v. i, 54 We will greet the time. <f t 6 xt 
CuAVUhn Iliad xxiv. X52 Let him greet alone The Grecian 
nauie. xfiSz Tate Abs. fy Achit, ii. 628 Who .. greet thy 
landing with a trembling joy. lySS Burns To Mountain 
Daisy ir The bonnie Lark Wi' .spreckl’d breast, When 
upward-.springing, blythe, to greet The purpling east. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng.ip. IL 295 1 ’he cavalcade., w-asgreeted 
two miles from the city by the bishop and clergy. 1855 
/bid. xii, IIL 242 The whole population.. came to' the shore 
to greet them. 

t b. mtK To meet wi/k, Obs. 
x $99 Massinger, etc. G/d Lain r, i. You have a Lodge, sir, 
So far remote from way of passengers That seldome any 
raortall eye does greet with it. ■ 

6 . Of a thing : To present itself to. Now only 
of sights or sounds : To meet (the eye, ear). 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India P, 43 The Sea on one side 

f reels its Marble Walls, 1871 Freeman iVorm. Com/. (1876) 
F. xviii. j6o 'I’he pageant which had greeted his eyes as 
be entered Le Mahr. *872 Jeneinson Guide Eng, Lakes 
(1S791 307 A wide extent of »ea greets the eye. 
waet (grit)? z'.- Now only Sc, and north, 
dial Forms: i gr^otaa, 3-5 grete, 


4-5 grot, 4-6 greete, 6 grate, griet, 6-7 greit, 
7- greet. J*a. t, 3-5 gret(t, 4 grete, 5 grette; 
3, 5~9 grat. 5 gretid. Pa, pple. 3 graten, 
i-groten, 4 greten, 5 gret, 9 grutten. [Two 
distinct but synonymous words have here coalesced ; 

(1) C)T,.grmtan (only in Anglian lotm gidtaiT), pre- 
sumably a redupL str. vb. with pa. t. ^gr4ty pa. pple. 
'^gnkten (a wk. pa. pple. occurs once in the pi. be- 
grHte), corresp. to OS. grdian (only once in pa. t. 
griai^ v.r.griot) to weep, MHG. grazen (wk.) to 
cry out, rage, storm, ON. grata, pa. t. grit (Sw. 
gratia, greede), Goth. gritan,p^. t. gaigrh:— 
OTeut. '^gr&tan, f. O Aryan root "^ghred-t ghrdd- 
found also in Skr. hrad to resound (of. Giiekt v.^) ; 

(2) OE. gf'iotan (pa. t ^griat, *grutm, pa. pple, 
^gj'oten) ~ OS. jpdotan, greotan ; possibly evolved 
from a pa. t. of the redupL vb. grattan; possibly 
a compound with prefix *ga- of the synonymous 
str. vb. found in OK. as reotan. Prof. Sievers 
suggests that both vbs. may descend from a com- 
mon pre-Teiit. root *ghrmd~, the long diphthong 
being differentiated into Teut, ^ and eu. 

I'he gloss ‘ mereo [^mared], groeto ’ in the Corpu-s Glos- 
sary is difficult to e.vpkun; ; most prob, groeto is simply mis- 
written for grit 0 {or grioto) owing to confusion with Greet 
z/.ri 

1 . int?\ To weep, cry, lament, grieve; rarely 
said of the eyes. 

Beowulf pe:^ne mone^um se ]>o aefter sinc-gyfan on 
sefan greotejj. t‘725 Corpus Gloss. 1304 Mereo, groeto. 
a 900 Cynewulf Cr/st ggi Beornas gretaA <2x000 Sal. <§• 
Sat. 376 (Gr.) Heo..sceall oft . . greotan. ^1250 Gen. 
^ Ex. 2341 So e gret, &at alle hise wlite wurS teres wet. 
«x30o Cursor M. 15006 Almast for ioi |>ai grette, ZCX340 
Hami'OLE Psalter Iv. 13 Tlie eghen may grete. 1375 Bak- 
BOf r A*r/<rc<? HI. 347 At leve-takyng the ladyis gret, And mak 
thar face with terns wet. zxaoo Maunuev. (Roxb.) xi. 46 
Petre grette full tenderly* when he had forsaken Criste. 
c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 570 f»e cliilde was sary and 
l^erfore grett. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 39 Tne turtil began fur 
to greit, quhen the cu-schet 30ulk. 2557 'TottelPs Misc. 
(Arb.) 253 Graunt grace to him that grates therfore with sea 
of saltish brine. X579 Sfenser Sheph. Cal. Apr. x Tell me, 
good Hobbinoll, what garie.s thee greete? x632 Bkomk 
North. Lasse v. vi, Wks. 1873 HI* 93 Pl®= near greet for 
that sir, while I have your love. 17x4 Ramsay Elegy % 
Cowper I, I wairn ye a’ to greet and drone. 1791 Burns 
'There' U Never he I'eace'' lii, My seven braw sons for 
lamie drew sword, And now I greet round their green beds 
in the yerd. x8s&4 Scott Redgauntlet let, xi, Dougai . . 
neither grat not graned. xS^ Barrie Windosv in Thrums 
174 ‘Leelyh said Jamie, ‘dinna greet, an’ FU never do’t 
again 1893 Stevenson Catriona 109, I sat down and 
grat like a bairn. 

b. with cognate ohj. To shed (tears). 
c 1300 Havelok 285 For hire was mani a ter i-groten. X4S0-* 
70 Golagros ^ Gam. The king . . Grat niony salt ttre. 
c 1460 '/'(rwneiey Mysi. xxviii- 3 5X The teres thou grett when 
thou rasid lazare. X7t9 Ramsay Ricky Sandy 43 Hing 
dwwn yeT heads, ye hills* greet out ye’r springs, 
f 2 , trans. To weep for, lament, bewail. Ohs. 
a 900 Cynewulf y57X Hu ha wom-sceahan hyra eald- 
:?estreon .. sare greten. <1x330 R. Brunne Chron. IVace 
(Rolls) X5613 For hyn*® hat pou hast greten sore, <2x340 
Hampolk Psalter Ia, 2 Whils i grete my syn, 

1 3 . inir. To cry or call out in supplication or 
in anger. Const, after, on, upon, till, to. Obs. 

c xaSo Gen. <|* Ex. 3659 He greten up-on moysen, And he 
to god made his bi-meri. a 13^0 Cursor M. 15624 I’oquils 
he lai in onsun, he wit {/^<2ry/rtil, 'Trin. on] bis fader grett. 
c X330 R. Brukne CAr&n. (x8io) X48 , 1 am 'I'homas 5our impe, 
to whom 3e crie & grete. c 14x0 Lydg, Life Our Lady xvi. 
(? 1484) c iv. Where as she .sat in hir oratory© With herte 
ententyf . . Grete to gwi and all htr ful mynde. xsx3 
Douglas Mmts viii. Frol. 34 The gud wyffe gruling befor 
God gietis eftir grace# 

t 4 . To beseech (a person) with tears. Ohs. rare. 
1562 A. Scott Poems 0 . T, S.) L 224 Greting gut God to 
grant thy Grace gude 5«ar. ^ 

Greet, obs. and dial, form of Gbit. 

Greet(e, obs. form of Gkkat a. 

Greeter i (grrtoi). [f, Geekt2;.14- -erT] One 
who greets, or salutes. 

X5S2 Huloet, Greter or brynger of a gretynge, salutiger. 
x6tx CoTOa., Saluinr, a saluter, a greeter. 1780 Mai>. 
D’Arblay Duny May, She used to be my coastaiu elbow 
companion, and most smiling greeter. 1853 Miss Shefparo 
Ch. Auckester IL 116 Only half the students had returned, 
and they .. were standing in self-interested fraterniiies, 
broken by groups and greeters. x868 Daily Netos 6 ^\x\y. 
The outbunsts of cheering that would have greeted him it 
the greeters had not Iwen [etc.]. 

Ifcaeter ^ (gritsi). Sc. [f. Geito + -m b] 
One who * greets * or cries. 

xy.. y»g. Ronald xvii in Child Ballads (1898) V, XS3 
IVe heard gweiers at your school-how.'ie ,, But for to hear 
an auid man greet. It passes bairas’ play, 

Gr# 0 ti 33 ^ (gj’ftlg)* •phi sk [f. Grew vli- + 
•wa 1 .] The action of Greet vJ, in various senses ; 
an Instance of thi% esp. a salutation. Sendeih 
greetingi a translation {no^ arch.) of the Lat. and 
Gr, epistolary formulae of salutation* sahttem 
{dicit), ; also with ellipsis of the vb. 

rsoo tr. Bmids Hist, n. x. 1x89*) 124 Bonefatlm papa 
sende Eadwine iretnigia C9S0 Gesp. Luke i. 39 

And :;t,ecfohte Imliai wmss'mm groetesng. a xsm Leg, RlatJk 
207 Gretunge, ke»©r* walde wd bieumen |m 5 . . jef fete, J. c 1275 
in O. E. Misc. too Wtma heewene i«-fo ««r|>e god gretynge he 


send®. <2 X300 Cr/rrr'ril/. 17647 lo.seph sit greting ham gaf, 
‘Godds peis mot yee alle hat '. <11350 IVdl.^ Paierne 4883 
A gay greting was ber gret wan pel togedir met. c 1380 
WvcLiF^Vrw. Se!. Wks. IL 9 Whanne Klizabeth herde he 
greting of Marie. 1444 Extracts Aberdeen Reg. (1844) 
I. 399 James, be the grace of God kyng of Scottis, to the 
alderman and balleis of our burgh of Aberden greiyng. C1450 
Merlin 47 My lady sente me to yow, and sendeth yow 
gretinge, and .sente yow tliis letter. 1535 Coverdalr 2 Macc. 
xi. 27 Kynge Antiochus .sendeth gretinge vnto tlie councell 
and the other people of the lewes. 1593 Shaks, Rich, II, 

L iii. 254 Oh to what purpose dost thou hord thy words, 
That thou returnst no greeting to thy friends ? 1597 — 

2 Hen. IV, IV. i. 27 Healtli, and fitire greeting from our 
Generali.^ i6zi Biiu-E fas. i. i lames., to the twelue 
tribes which are scattered abroad, greeting. 1685 Baxter 
Paraphr. N. 7 ’., 3 John i. 13-14 Kind Remembrances 
and Greetings are .suitable to Chri.stian Fellowship. 1805 
Woiipsw. Waggoner i. 54 Where once the Dove and Olive- 
Bough Offered a greeting of good ale To all who entered 
Grasmere Vale. 1863 Kliot Ixiv, Tito did 

not kneel, but simply made a greeting of profound deference. 
1S76 Grkkn Stray Stud. 51 Everybody meets everybody 
with greetings on the warmth and the sim.shine. 
b. Comb., asg eeiing-p/acei-TOord. 

CX 300 Ormin 2799 Rili'ht affterr htitt tin greting word 
Wa.ss cumenn i min mfe. 1867 R. S. Havvkf.r Prose Wks. 
(1893) xr4 The tree wliich marked the greeting-place of 
master Bunsby. 

toeetiag (grrlig), vbi. sbJ^ Now only Y<r. and 
north, dial. [f. Grket -ING ^.] The action 

of Guelt 7A-; lamentation, wcepin/r, 
a 13CO Cursor M 24624 For mi greting ful sare hai grett. 
X340 HamfoI-k Pr. Consc. 1451 Now es laghter and now es 
gretyng. X37S 1 ’ akroUr Bruce 111.514 'r!u4:ht 1 say that that 
gret, solhly it w s na greting propyriy. c 1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) ix. 34 pe vale of Mambre, pat es at say |>e Vale of 
Gretyng. c X400 Desir. Troy 3491 What gretyng & gremp 
powe.s vnto je? 1533 Beli.rnukn Livy y. (1822) 428 Ane 
huge clamoure, mingjt sum parte with skirll and greting of 
willis and barnis. X388 A. King tr. Cauisms' Cateck. 210 
Griting and gnashing of teeth. 

attrib. a xyxt Cursor M , 17047 I'Glitt .) |?at |>ii |>e suink 
nagiit .. vvid greting piaier for to gett k© oyle j/at god in 
bight lias sett. 

iSreetisag <3:.,^ [f. Geest v.f + 

-ING 5 i.] 'I hat greets, salutes* etc. 

1850 Daily E'esos 3 Oct, 3/4 l‘lie greeting cheers from all 
parts of the imll 
Hence Oree-tiufifly adv. 

*834 Tails Mag. L 339 It hails the lov'd child greetingly. 
Oieetiaig (gif'tirj),///. Sc. [i. Gkskt 
+ -TNG ' i'hat * greets ' or weeps. 

1588 A, Kmc tr. Can isms' Cateck. 39 With greitting eyes 
vaiting for ws in the coaste of the heavenlie countrie. 1676 
W, Row Contn. Blair's AuioHog. x. (,1848) 210 Away with 
him, he is a greeting devil. 

t dree'tinglill, a. Ohs. [f. Gbebt- 

itsGvbl. sb.- 4 “ -FUL.] 'Sorrowful, tearful. 

<» X340 Hamfolk Psalter xvii. 10 A gretyngful prayer of 
men pat does peiKiunce. 

'Greetiaglass (grriiijles), a. [f. Geesting vU. 
$b i + -LKsa.J Without greeting or welcome. 

^ 1890 Jean^Middlemass Two False Moves I, v. 64 A greet- 
ingless coming home. 

tGxee'ty, a. Ohs. f<3r<f~b In 4 grety. [f. 
Greet t?,- + -yi.] Inclined to shed tears. 

CX350 Med. 3 fS. in Afrlmologia XXX, 351 Take rwe 
hey-'Cle ^ niengys w*- hony For wattryd eyne dt to grety. 

Greevance, obs. lorm oKbtiEVANCE. 

Greeve, var. G heave sh.^ Ohs.; obs. f. Geieye. 
G-reeves, obs. pi of Grbave Geief. 
Glr^ezy, obs. form of Gkbasy. 

Gref(8, obs. form of Geapf sb.^, Gbtep, Griete. 
Qrefeous* obs. form of Geikvoub. 
ttoeffC©. Ohs. [a. F. gtrfe t-L. graphiutn : 
see Geaff A graving iuhtrument, a style. 

fc 725 Corpus Gloss. 997 Gr^mn, gref.J a X300 Cursor 
M. 21315 pe first lus gretf of inn ww. 1483 Caxton 6W</. 
Leg. 1x3 b/a A greffe » proprely eallid a ixjyritel to wryte in 
tablis of waxe. 

dreffi©, obs. form of Gbapf, Geief, Grieve. 
©refiler (gredlw, Fr. gr^fy^). Also 7 gre- 
phiar, B griffior. [a. F- grcjfier, t greje : see 
Gbapf 

1 . A registrar* clerk, or notary. Chiefly with 
reference to foreign countries or to the Channel 
Islands. 

*590 in A. ColHns Lett. 4* Biemi. State f 1746 I, 304 Artsens, 
the Greffujr to the States, i6c^ Bf, Hall Epkt. i. v. ^ 
The Grephier of that T«wne. X676 Trmm.k Let. to Sir J. 
WilliaMtson Wka. x/tx 1 1 . 414, I will emleavour to engage 
them either to write themselves to their Rtt»ident at Vienna, 
or* at least, to order the Greffier to do it. tfsZ Chestekf. 
Lit. ia Ld. Tmumhemi 14 Dec., Some things mi^ht be 
conimunkated to the Feiwtonary in confidence, which he 
would not tell the Greffier. X7» fi Martin Nai. Hist, Eng. 
I. Guerrwey xa8 There in iw Gttlcer called a Griffier, who *. 
tenders the 0 «hs. xEfx C. Mack ay bfim. Pop. Deiusiom 
IIL 205 A rich greyer paid him a large sum of money that 
he might be it»iructed t» the art. x88a Stivenson Fam. 
Stud, as® I’he very greffier, entering it in his register. 

2 . A while huutmg dog. ^<^1. 

*576 Toi«eev, Femrie 4 Of the nature and complexions 
of whyie dogges called Baux, and surnameti Greffiers, 
Oreffoa, obs, tortn of G biffin. 

Q'raf(f)ul* grBtixlih obs. forms of Geiipfei.. 
G‘r©g(6, obs. form of Geig sh.l 
ihtBgpd (gtf’g&i), d. Also 6 gregBll, [ad. L.., 
gfigdlis, L greg-^ grcd Bock, crowd, multitude.] 


GBEaALB. 


GBEaORT-POWDER 


I Pertaining to a flock, or to the multitude, rare. \ 

c 1540 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. H ist. (Camden) 1 . 68 Caraciacus 

. . was brought to Rome emunge other gregali captives, 
1636 Glos$ogr,.Gregal, of the same flock or company, 

common. 1873 W. S. Mavo N ever again vii, For this gregal 
conformity there is a cause and an excuse. 

^ 2 . = GBEOAlilOUS. (Jbs. 

1607 Topsell, Four-f. Beasis (1658) 557 When once his 
flesh is tickled with lust, he groweth tame, gregal and loving. 
2658 Rowland Moufet's 'P heat. Ins. 921 A winged Insect, 
gregal or bearding. Ibui.^ He is a., flocking or gregal 
creature. 

II ©regale fgr^ga*U). Also grigale, grecale. 
[It. ; app. repr. a late L. ‘^gratcale-m, f. L, Grfecus 
Gbebk a.I The north-east wind in the Medi- 
terranean. Cf. Greco 1. 

1804 C. B. Brown tr. Volney's Vie 7 v Soil U . S. T35-6 In 
Egypt, where it is named grigale, I found it gloomy, ch'.lly, 
and oppressive. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Grecale, a 
north-eastern breeze off the coast of Sicily, Greece lying N.E. 
1883 Encycl. Brit. XV . 340 The ‘ gregale ’ . . is a .strong north- 
east wind which occasionally blows in the winter months 
with great fury and force for two or three days together. 

©regarian (gregea-rian), a. rare. [f. L. gre- 
gdri-us (see Gregarious) + -an.] Belonging to 
the herd or common sort. Of a soldier : Common, 
private ( ~ h. gregdrius miles'). 

1632 Sir T. Hawkins tr. Mathieu*s Vnhaf>Py Prosperitie 
I. 1 12 Even as the meanest gregarian .souldier. 1640 Bp. 
H, King Serm. 16 Those Gregarian .sparks, those Plebeian 
lesser Starres, which people the skie. c 1645 Howell Lett. 
(1650) Til. 2 The Gregarian Soldiers and gross of the Army 
is well-affected to him. 

Hence GreigaTianism, the practice of collecting 
in flocks or companies, 

^ j88i Truth 13 Oct, 460/1 The tendency to gregarianism 
is nowhere more manifest than along the Riviera, 
©regariue (gre'garin), a. and sb. Zool. [f. 
mod.L. Gregarina (f. L. gregdri-us •. see Gbe- 
GARTOUS), the typical genns of the Gregarinidiv."] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the genns Gregarina 
or class Gregarinida of protozoans, parasitic chiefly 
in insects, molluscs, and Crustacea. 

In recent Diets. 

B. sb. One of the Gregarinida. 

J. Hogg Microsc. n. ii. 368 The Gregarines observed 
in the flesh of oxen. 1884 A. Sedgwick tr. Claus' Zool. 1 . 
208 The Gregarines are found mainly in Invertebrata. 

So Q-regari’niform tz., shaped like a gregarine; 
Grega'afinotts afflicted with or possessing gre- 
garines {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

2897 Atlhuifs Sysi. Med. II. 728 «<?/<?, The rnalarial 
organism being a gregariniform parasite capable of living in 
the body of man or in the body of mosquito. 
©regariOTlS (grege*>*ri33), a. [f. L. gregdri-us 
(f. gi"bg“i grex flock, herd) + -ous.] 

1. Nai> Hist. Of classes or species of animals : 
Living in flocks or communities, given to associa- 
tion with others of the same species. 

2668 Wilkins Real Char. 135 Being gregarious, swimming 
together in great multitudes. 1678 Ray W Ulughhy's Ornitk. 
31. 196 Stares are gregarious birds, living and flying together 
in great flocks. 1701 Grew Cosm. Sacra in. ii. § 38. 99 
Tho.se which are the most useful, fly not singly, as other 
Birds, but are commonly Gregariou-s; as the Partridge, Lark, 
Teal. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Nisi. II. 41 This is practised 
among all gregarious animals. 1831-6 Woodward M ollnsca 
68 Gregarious in the open sea. 1873 Lyell 

Frinc- Giol, II. 340 A gregarious species of butterfly. 

"b. Of persons : Inclined to associate with 

others, fond of company. 

2789 Mrs. Piozzi Journ. France I. 369 Society ! gre- 
garious dame ! 1822 Syd. Smith Whs. (1859) II. 2/1 A very 
gregarious profession, that habitually combines and butts 
against an opponent with a very extended front. 1853 C. L. 
Brace Home Life Germ. 188 We Hke being together well 
enough, but our gregarious tendencies are nearly always for 
some earnest object. 1896 Mrs. Caffyn Quaker GranN 
mother 70 She’s not a gregarious person. Society and she 
have choked each other off some time ago, 

2 . Growing in open clusters. 

2829 Loudon Encycl. Plants 095 Agarkus fusipes .. 
gregarious. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 131 Saxifraga 
.Gregarious, glandular-hairy. 

3. Path. Closely collected, clustered. 

2822-34 Goodis study Med. (ed. 4) I. 236 Occasionally, 
however, this species [intestinal calculus] is found gregarious, 
instead of solitary. Ibid. IV. 440 They [pimples] are some- 
times solitary, but more frequently gregarious. 

4 . Of or pertaining to a flock or community; 
characteristic of or affecting persons gathered 
together in crowds. 

1833 1 . Taylor Fanat. iii. 60 The enthusiasm of gregarious 
rage . , puts contempt upon death. 1855 Dickens Lett. 
(1880) 1 . 401 An instance of the gregarious effect of an 
excitement. 1876 Lowell Among my Books ii. 210 His 
faith in the grecarious advancement of men was afterwards 
shaken. 2876 Mozley Univ. Serm. xiii. 236 Mere rehgious 
zeal is a gregarious thing . . like other gregarious affections, 
which are caught by men in company. 

Hence GrogaTiously adv., GregraTionsness. 
r688 R. H01.MK Armonty n. 374/1 Gregariously, such as 
swim by Flocks, Troops, or Companies together. 1828 Todd, 
Gregariously, Gre^ariousness. *834 Medwin Angler in 
Wales 1 . 177 It h evident that they prey gregariously. 1840 
Be Qoincey StyleWks. x 859 XL 233 That marked gregarious^ 
ness in human genius had taken place amongst the poets and 
orators of Rome, which [etc.]. 1870 Lowell Wind. 

151 Men acting gregariously. *874 Helps Soc. Press, xu. 
XS4 A vile gregariousness of thought and feeling. 
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i'GTe’g'ary, a. Obs. rare'-^\ In 7 gregarie. 
[ad. L. gregdri-us ; see Gregarious.] Peitaiiiing 
to the common herd, ordinary, undistinguished. 

1640 Bp. Hall Episc. in. ix. 53 Men that gave their blood 
for the Gospell and imbraced their fagots, flaming, which 
many gregarie professours held enough to carry cold. 

t Grega'tion. nonce-wd. flock 

+ -ATION.] A crowd, multitude (see quot.). 

2621 Bp. Andrewes Serm. Xxtif) 11. 156 It is the vertue 
(this of Concord) tliat is most proper . . to a Congregation ; 
without it a gregation it may be, but no Congregation, 
©rege, obs. form of Grig 
G regeis, variant of Gregois Ohs. 
t ©regge, V. Obs. Also grege. [Aphet. form 
of agregge, Aggeege q. v.] 

1. trans. To aggravate, make more grave. 

2340 Hampole jPr. Consc. 2991 Some sal haf. . pe drop.sy to 
grege j^air angwyse. c 2380 Wvciaf S erm. Sel. Wks. I. 134 
We greggen cure .synne. 1382 — Ecclus. viii. 18 Lest 
parauenture he gregge his eueles in thee. 

2 . To make heavy; also, to make dull (the ear). 

^ 1382 Wyclif 2 Sam. v. 6 Forsothe the hoond of the Lord 
is greggid vpon the Azothis. — Isa. lix. i Lo ! ther is not 
abreggM the bond of the Lord, that sauen he mai not, ne 
agreggid [v.r. greggid] is his ere, that he ful out here not. 

Greggle, var. Greygle dial, wild hyacinth. 
Gre*gicide, tz. nonce-wd. greg'f)-, grex, 

flock, crowd •+ -ciDE i; after regicide l\ Involving 
the slaughter of the common people. 

^ 2796 {title') Thoughts on the prospect of a Gregicide War, 
in a Letter to the right hon. Edmund Burke. 

t ©region, -oun, a. and sb. Sc. Obs. [Altera- 
tion oigregyus Gregois, suggestedby Graiugemitn 
Mrx. in. 550.] A. adj. (Grecian. B. sh.fl. Greeks. 

2513 Douglas jEfieis n. vii. 56 Ane Gregioun swerd. 
Ibid. xii. 52 Nor go to serve na matroun Gregioun. Ibid. 
111. viii. 85 The Gregionis herbry, and fronteris suspek We 
left behind. 

II ©regO igre’gd). Also 8 grieko. [a. some 
Rom. form of L. Grsecus Greek a. ; cf. Sp. griego, 
Pg. grego. It. grecol\ A coarse jacket with a hood, 
worn in the L^evant. Also slang, a rough great- 
coat. 

X747 Adv. Kidnapped Orphan 54 Manly ..lent him a 
warm Grego, or long jacket lined with fur, 1768 J. Byron 
Narr. Patagonia (ed. 2) 151 All my cloaths consisted of an 
old short grieko, which is something like a bearskin. 1809 
Naval Chron. XXI. 215 They wear . . a grego, or thick 
shaggy great coat, with a hood. ^ 1825 C. M. Westmacott 
Eng. Spy II. 275 A good grego in a winter’s watch. 2836 
Marryat Midsk. Easy xix, Their gregos, or night great- 
coats with hoods. 1840 — Poor Jack xxxviii, The . . men 
. .had lain down in their gregos and pilot-jackets. 
attrib. 2852 H. Melville Whale iii. 25 He takes about 
a double handful of shavings out of his grego pocket. 

t ©re'gois, a. and sb. Obs. B'orms ; 4-5 gre- 
geis, -eys, -ies, gregois, -oyse, (4 gergeis), 5 
gregyo-ws, 6 Sc. gregyus. [a. OF. gregois, dial, 
var. of greseis late L. grseciscus, f. Grsccu-s 
Greek a,] A. adj. only in fyr gregeys »= Greek 
fire. "B. sb. A Greek, 

13. . AT. Alis. 2433 Eche of his men a Gregeis. 23.. Coer 
de L. 2575 Many barel ful off fyr Gregeys. <72350 Will. 
Palenie 2200 Alle gergeis for grame gonne take here leue. 
Ibid. 5204 But go we now from gregoyse & ginne of 
anober. C 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Martha 46 pe quhilk, 
quhatthinge It ourtuke As fyr gregois brynt at a hike. 2390 
Gower Conf. II. 230 The Gregois hadden mochel peine. 
^2400 tr. Secreta. Secret., Gem. Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.) 77 And 
oon old Gregws of hem shewyd and sayde. <71450 Gwj' 
Wamv, 7927 (C.) There were Gregyows many a wonne, Or 
he hyt gate, that were slone. 2523 Douglas AEneis 11. vii. 
22 Bot first enconteris ws Androgeus, With a grelt cumpany 
of the Gregj'us. 

©regorian (gr%6 >*rian), a. and sb. [ad. mod.L, 
gregoridnus (whence F. grlgorien), f. late L, 
Gregorius (a. Gr. Vfrqybpios), a man’s name (com- 
monly rendered in Eng. by the adapted form 
Gregory) ; in senses A 3, 4, B i used with reference 
to the Eng, surname Gregory : see -AN, -ian.} 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to Pope Gregory I (who 
reigned 590-600); chiefly applied to the ancient 
system of ritual music, otherwise known plain- 
chant ox plain-song (characterized by free rhythm, 
a limited scale, etc.), which is founded on the Anti- 
phonarium of which Gregory is presumed to have 
been the compiler. So Gregorian chant, music, 
tones, etc. 

2653 Urquhart Rabelais i. xliii, Throughly besprinkled 
with holy water. . that by the virtue as well of that Gregorian 
water as of the starres.. they might [etc,]. 1751 Chambers 

Cycl. S.V. Chant, The plain, or Gregorian chant, is where the 
choir and people sing in unison, or all together in the same 
manner. 2776 Hawkins Hist. Mus, I. 346 He [Gregory] 
formed that ecclesiastical music so grave and edifying, which 
at present is called the Gregorian music, 278a Burney Hist. 
Mus. II. 12 The ancient Gregorian chants that are come down 
to us. Ibid. 14, 1 shall, .give a short example of each mode in 
Gregorian notes. 2855 Stanley Mem. Canterh. i. (18571 10 
Every one who has ever heard of Gregory, has heard of his 
Gregorian chants. 1867 Macfarren i. 18 The so- 
called Gregorian scales. 2872 O. Shipley Gloss. Eccl. Terms, 
Gregorian Tones, a collection of chants compiled by S. 
Gregory the Great, consisting of eight tones, four of which, 
called authentic, he is said to have found, to which he added 
another four, plagal. 2876 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. 
Terms The usual notes of the Gregorian Plain Song. 


2 . Of, pertaining to, or established by Pope 
Gregory XIII. Gregorian calendar', see Calen- 
dar I ; so Gregorian styles ‘ new style ^ Gregorian 
epoch, the time from which the Gregorian calendar 
dates (1582). 

1642 Fuller Holy 4 Prof. Si. iv. xix. 336 The Gregorian 
account goes ten dayes before the computation of the 
English calendar. 1649 Milton Nikon. Pref. Wks. (1851) 
333 , 1 shall suspect their Calendar more then the (Gregorian. 
2700 Moxon Math. Diet., Gregorian Venr, the New 
Account, or New Style, instituted upon the Reformation of 
the Calendar, by Pope Gregory the 13th .. Anno Domini, 
1582. 2709 Steele 7 dUer No. 39 r 2 The Gregorian Compu- 
tation was the most regular. 2751 Chambers Cycl. s.v., I'he 
year i7i!6 is the 144th year of the Gregorian epocha. Ibid., 
The old, or Julian, and new, or Gregorian style. 1872 O. 
Shipley Gloss. Eccl, Terms, Gregorian Style, the new style 
invented by Gregory XIII. to correct the Julian. 

3 . The distinctive epithet of the kind of reflect- 
ing telescope invented by J. Gregory (died 1675). 

2761 Dunn in Phil. Tra?is. LIl. 191 My Newtonian 
reflector shewed objects clearer than the generality of 
Gregorian reflectors. 2832 Brewster Optics xiii 350 The 
Gregorian telescope is shown in fig. 167. 2878 Newcomb 
Pop. Astron. ii. i 124 This form has an advantage over the 
Gregorian in that the telescope may be made shorter, 
f 4 . Gregorian tree, the gallows. (Cf Gregory 2.) 
1641 Mercur. Pragmat. (Farmer), He Doth fear his fate 
from the Gregorian tree. 2785 Grose Diet. Vulg, Tongue, 
Gregorian tree, so named from Gregory Brandon, a famous 
finisher of the law. 

B. sb. 

1 . A variety of wig worn in the sixteenth and. 
seventeenth centuries, said by Blount 1670 to be 
named alter the inventor, Gregory, a Strand barber. 

2598 Flothio, Pcrucca, a periwig orgregorian of counter- 
fait haire. «i6i2 Harington Epigr. 111. (1633) 32 A quaint 
Gregorian to thy head to binde. 2639 Drumm. of Hawth, 
Consid.^ to Parlt. fN\^. (1711) 186 That no man wear a 
Gregorian or periwig, unless he have a te.stimonial from 
a tpwn-clerk, that he is either hald, sickly, or asham'd of 
white hairs. 1658 Braithwait Honest Glwsi 46 Pulling 
a litrie downe his ^regorian, which was displac’t a little by 
hastie taking off his Bever. 

Comb. 1598 Florio, Ferucckiera, a periwig or gregorian 
maker. 

2 . A member of a society (often classed with 
the P'reemasons), which existed in England in the 
eighteenth century. 

c 274a in Hone Every-day Bk. II. 525 All other institutions, 
whether . . Gregorians . . or Free-Masons. 174a Pope Dune. 
IV. 576 One Rose a Gregorian, one a Gormogon. 2765 
Smollett i'rav. xx vii. (2766) II. 54 These associations .. 
may; be compared to the Free Masons, Gregoreans, and 
Antigallican.s of England. 2820 Crabbe Borough x. 349 
Griggs and Gregorians here their meetings hold. 

3 . t a. One who is versed in (Gregorian music 
{ohsl). b. A Gregorian chant. 

2609 Douland Omith. Microl. 9 The Gregorians (whom 
the Church of Rome doth imitate i marking all the lines with 
on e colour. I hid. 27 The authorities of the Gregorians admit 
no such Song. <*2873 S. Wilberforce in Burgon Lives 22 
Gd. Men (1888) II. 59 , 1 a.ssure you 1 never hear a Gregorian 
without feeling a wi.sh to lie down on my stomach and howl. 

Plence G-regoTianist, one who advocates the 
use of Gregorian chants ; Grego-riamize v. trans., 
to render Gregorian in style; intr. to use or 
advocate the use of Gregorian music ; whence 
Grego-rianiziiig vbl. sb., GregoTianizer. 

2866 Pall Mall G. 3 Apr. 9/1 Imagine the Gregorianizing 
of the musical taste of a genei-ation which [etc.], 1884 Ch. 
Times 0:^ Nov. 905/4 Very largely the fault of the Gregorian- 
iztrs. Ibid. 906/1 A reductio ad absurdum of extreme 
Gregorianizing. Ibid. 906/4 Our rough and ready Gre- 
gorianists. 

Gregory (gre*gori). [Uses of the proper name.] 
t l. App. a ‘ gallant Obs. 

2599 Massinger, etc. Old Law m.W, Faith, and I’ve other 
weapons for the rest too, I have prepard for em, if ere I 
take My Gregories heere agen. 

A hangman. C/'j. (Cf. Gregorian A. 4.) 

Gregory Brandon, common hangman of London in the 
reign of James I, was succeeded in office hy his son Richard 
(cf. 2649) who was commonly called ‘Young Gregory*. 

[1642 Merc. Aulicus 553 This mighty gentlemans stollen 
Venison will not be sweet, when Gregory shall demand his 
fees.] fl; i6s8 Cleveland To T. C. 10 Wks. (1687) 262 Are 
Rocks and Halters grown so dear That there’s no perishing 
hut here ? Do no Committee yet survive Those cheaper 
Gregories of Men alive? 
d* 3 . The name of an old game. Obs. 
x8oi Sthutt Sports 4 Past. iv. iv. (1876) 5x3 Pick-point., 
and Gregory, occur in a description of the children’s games 
in the sixteenth century. 

4 . Anglo-Irish. A feast held on St. Gregory’s 
day (12 Mar,). In quot. 1804 used for: An evening 
party. 

2804 Lady Hunter in Sir M. HuniePs Jrnl, (1894) 226, 
I have been at one or two gregorys — stupid card-parties, 
where you are crammed with tea, coffee and cakes, and then 
in an hour or two cold turkey, ham, and profusion of tarts, 
etc. 1830 W. Carleton Traits 4 Stor. Irish Peasantry 
(1843) I. 321 To-morrow we will have our Gregory; a fine 
faste, plinty of poteen, and a fiddle. 189a L. L. K, in N. <§■ Q, 
20 Aug. 245/2 ‘ Gregories ’ were at one time common all over 
Europe. 

Gregory-powder. Also shortened gregory* 
[f. the name oi James Gregory, a Scottish physician 
(1758-1822).] The ‘compound powder of rhu- 
barb’ (JPulvis rhei compositd) of the British 
Pharmacopoeia. Usually called Gregory's powder. 
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fiS5o Bkasixy Dmg^si’s Rec, Bk. 163 Gregory’s^Powcler.] 
PaU Mall Cr. aS Aug. 4/2 However beautifully the 
Gregory powder of morality is apparelled in the currant 
felly of story and incident. 1897 Ramsay BPimy IMv Life 
Turkey v\\i, ms He made a face like a child at a dose of 
‘Gregory \ 1898 Blacktit). Mag, JMov, 606 She once forced 

rae to swallow a gregory*powder, 

Gregoyse, variant of Gkegois Ohs, > 

■ Gregr 0 (©, variant of GiiEEGREE. . 

■f Grogs, sh. pi. Ohs. , Also 7 gregg(e''s. , [.'jci 
app. a. Pr, Rrg£-aS} fern, pL' of gre£ 
adj.J Galligaskins or breeches. 

1611: CoTGR., < 7 reg'ms, wide Slop^ Gregs, Gallogascoines. 
*653 Hsquhart Rakeiais n. vi, His breeches,. were not 
deep and large enough, hut round sireat caniond gregs. 
0regyow3, variant of Gbegois, (9^x. 
■GreHo(ii)3ad0, obs. form of Gkeyhouki>. 
Greioe, obs. form of Grece. 

Greidly, obs, form of Gradely dial 
. 0 reif(:©, obs. form of Grief, Grieve. 

,Qr6iE(e, . obs. form of -Gra'] k , GBEEtf. 

Greis, obs. form, of Grease, Greoe. 

Greis, obs. Sc. pi. of Greave shJ, sh.^ 
Greisbok, variant of Gkysbok:, 
laa?eiS03l (grai'z’n). Mm, [Gen; a dial, van 
of greisz^ f greiszen to split.] A granitic rock 
with crystalline-granular texture, consisting chiefly 
of quartz and mica. 

1878 Lawrence tr, Caita's Reeks Ciass. 31s Greisen, 
a compound of quartz and mica. 1879 Huxley Smutty Recks 
xii. 211 Greisen is a granular-crystafhne rock, consisting of 
quartz and mica, the latter usually lithia-mica. 

fGrersiler. Ohs. rare'^K [•a.d, Oh\ grmiiiier 
(F. groseiilieP ) .] A gooseberry bush. 
c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Mankode n, cxivii. (1869) 133 More sharp 
than oram here, or thorn, or greisiler. 

Greisly, obs. form of Grisly, Grizzly, 

Greiss, Greist, obs. forms of Gkece, Grist. 
Greistled, obs. form of Grizzled a, 

Greit, obs. Sc. form of Great a. 

Greit, obs. form of Greet sbf^ Grit .r^.l 
Greit 3 i(©, obs. form of Gbaith. 

Greive, Greivo,u)s,ob3. if. Grieve, Grievocis, 
Greizlie, obs. form of Grisly. 

GTek©, Grekin, obs. ff. Greek, Grecian. 

Oh. exc. Sc. Forms : a. 3 
Idung ©, 4 Tgraykyng, 5 gryking, 6 greiking, 
greking, 9 greyking. 0 . 3 griging. 4 grygynge. 
[Corresponds to MDu. g^'akingey gruking& of the 
same meaning; app. a derivative, with -<^-suffix, 
from the root of ON. gryja to dawn (viewed by 
Noreen as cogn, w. gra-r Grey though be* 
longing to a different ablaut senes). Cf., how- 
ever, the synonymous Bu. kriekm (older hrkchiS 
and Eng. Creek Screak, Screigh.] Break 
(of day), dawn. 

a X3CK> E. E. Psalter evij. a In he grikinge rise seal I, *3 . . 
K. Aits. 54x3 Thiste duden the oi>st mychel noye. In the 
gravkyng clearly in MB.) of the daye. 1400 Merle 
Artk. 2510 The grygynge of the daye. C142S Thomas 0/ 
Erceld. I. a In Im grykyng of )>e day. Me a lone as I went. 
15x3 DoUGtAS Mneis iv. xi. 4 Quhen the quene'llie first 
grefcing of the day has seae. / bid, vti. Prol. 1 15 Approching 
neir the greiking of the day, x8oz J. Sibbauj Chrou. Rc. 
Poet IV. Gloss., Greke,g:7'ekptgy pet-p, peeping, break of day. 
1875 J. Veitch Tweed 139 Ere greyking of the misty morn. 

Gr©kish(©, Grelixsch, obs. ff. Gkeekish. 

H Grelot (grs'k?). [Fr,] A small globular metal 
bell, worn on harness, etc. 

Bapitam: Halimt. ii, 31 The boatmen .. keep tense 
upon strong stretcliers hung with greluts, a floating net, and 
so ring in a great number of fish to the tinkling of these 
bells. 1888 Pall Mall G. 29 Feb. lo/x This . . bridal robe 
was covered with flounces, edged with pretty silver grelots, 

t Greme, sb. Obs. Also 4 grem. [ad. ON, 
OTeut. t)q>e ‘^gmmjo-f.*granw-QzhiSMa.\ 

1 , Anger; wrath. 

13. . E. E, Aim. P. B. 16 pay . . hym to greroe cachen. 
13 . Propr. Satict, Vernon MS.j’ in Arckkf Slud.neu. S/r. 
LXXXI. 94/30 Jerusalem, Jerusalem, hou slest and stonest 
prophetes wip grem, ^*460 T&wneUy Myst vi. 73 He slo 
not, for old greme, these inoders with ihare baime teme. 

2 , Grief, harm. 

13. . Ga7t>. 4 Gr. Knt 2251, I schal grnch jk no grwe, for 
grem hat fallez. c 1400 Destr. I'roy 60^ With no gaudys me 
hegyJe, ne to grem. brynge. £'X43S Terr. Partt^^al 1929 
Hym CO kepe fronie greme. 

Flence f ©wmeftiX a.j sad ; sorrowful. 

^x;|oo Sigfu bif fudgem. *56 in S. E. P. (xSds) xr So 

sore j-wor)? adrad iwi.s of ihsu cristds gremfui wreche. 

f Gxresli©, 5^. Ohs. Forms; 1-2 gxemian, 3 gr©- 
mea, -ten, {4 grem), 4- Also pa. pple. 

3 i-gremet, [OE. gr^rnmn « OHG. gnman^ 
grmnm^ ON. gremja^ Goth, gramfmt t OTeut. 
V/ww- Grams a. Cf. Geame z^.] . , 

1 . iram. To anger, grieve ; to vex. 

<f%i3 K. (Jros. tv. i, u 55 re elpendas.. 

f reniede. exom * 4 «. Gesp, Mark xv. 29 pa lie for^topon 
iiMs gremedon <& hyra hmfod ewehtom Lamb. 

Ilom, 25 He gretae^ ure drihten. <* **25 St. Marker, xa 
Stute n« unele gast to »em»en__me mare, zrxago Owl 4 
Might, mt The ni«inga 1 e was i-greinet. nspo Pfaveim 
44* pat he shiildi^nj him iwnth greiiie, 1400 Destr. Troy 
***51 Scho. ,mych« gremyc pe grekes i« hir grete angur. 


h. impgrs.(7f)gremesffie,Gtc.: I, etc. am grieved. 

a J310 in Wright Lyric P. x. 36 Heo me bed go my gates, 
lest hire gremede. 13.. E. E, A Hit, P. C. 4a Bot leiige 
where*so>euer hir lyst, lyke oper greme, 

2. inir. To become angry, be vexed. 

c 1400 Destr, T roy 1006 The grettyst of Grise gremyt |>erat. 
^1460 Antnrs of Artk. 524 (Douce MS.) And Gawayue 
greches j?erwith, and gremed ful sare. 

Hence Gra*ming vhi. sb. and ppl. a. 

riaos Lay. 23489 Grmmende segges gras-hsed isohten. 
?/ri5oo Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) It 197 Ther is rtiniuge, 
greminge, veramente. 

Grement ; see Gbeement. 

Gremerey, obs. form of Gramercy. 

Grexnial (grTmial), a. and sb. [ad. late L. 
gremiaUs^ i. gremi-um the lap, bosom.] 

A. adj, 

1. Of or pertaining to the bosom or lap. Of 
a friend: Intimate (cf. bosom-friend). Obs. exa 
in gremial veil (Eccl.l « B. 2 . 

a 163* Donne Perm, xvii. 167 Centrkall Gold, viscerall 
Gold, gremiall Gold, Gold in the Matrice xirid womb of 
God. 1659 T. Pkcke Parnassi Puerp. 153 Caesar entreated, 
by a gremial Friend ; To certifie him, when .Stern Mars did 
end. Address Vng. Gentry Eng. 72 repentance that 
M'ill snatch you out of their (prostitutes'] gremial graves. 
1721-1800 in Ba iley. 1853 Dale tr. BaldesihTs Ceremonial 
81 The gremial veil, ’which serves as an apron for tiie bishop# 

2. Dwelling within the * bosom’ of a univer- 
sity or society, resident. Also as the epithet of the 
ordinary or full members of a society as distiri- 
gnishetl from honorary members. Ohs. exc. Hist. _ 

1730 J. Tavlom Music Sp. Camb. 10 By the Model of this 
single Day, The gremial Doctor shapes his awkward Way. 
*739 J. Hn.imop Ess, B'reet kinking 14 All such as should 
at any time offer themselves as Candidates to be Gremial 
or Hi>nourary Members of our Society, 1841 G. Peacock 
Stat. Cambridge App. A. x^ note, Gremial masters of arts 
Were allowed to wear silk in their gowns and hoods. 

3. Of or pertaining to the internal affairs of 
a corporation or society, confined to its memliers. 

1880 W. Smith & Chketham Diet CAr. Antit^. IL 1713 
It was the rule for the prior to be elected from ximong tlse 
inmates of the luouastery ; in other words, the election was 
to be ‘gremiar. 

B. sb. 

1. A resident member (of a miivemty or other 
society). Obs. exc. Hist. 

1563 Foxe a. 4 M. 937/1 That done they came all into 
the Quere, and there hekle the conuocatmn of the Uiu- 
uersiiie, being gremiak. *574 M. Stokys in G. FeacockS. at. 
Cambritlge (1S41) Ajxp, A. 17 At Generali Processyons alt 
Inceptours that war no Oremyallys shall goo before the 
Kegentys. xd^s Fuller Ck. Hist \ni, iii- § 45 They were 
made as capable of Degrees, as if admitted Gremiak in the 
University.^ — Waltham Abb. ao And now was inR 
Waltham highly honoured .. when amongst those fourteen 
{CoairaissioriersJ, two were her Gremiak, the forenamed 
Nicholas living in Waltham, and this John, having his 
name thence, because birth therein. 1663 J. Buck in 
G, Peacock Stat. Cambridge (1841J App. B. 84 ‘i'he Bedels 
deliver verses xind Croats to all I>*. present, as well 
Strangers as Gremiak. x<^ Strype Cranmer ti. vi. 162 
The-se things made him always cast a favourable aspect 
upon the U^niversities, and easpecially that of Cambridg . . 
which the Governors and the rest of the Gremiak very well 
knew. X703f-S Chamberlavnk St Ct Brit, i, uu xi {1707) 
470 In several Colleges the Gremiak are dispencM with from 
taking their Batchelor of Divinity's Degree. 184* G. Pea- 
cock AV«/. Cambridge App. A xy wjfr, Qremials^ who were 
regents or non regents, were punkhed by suspension, ab 
Omni datione (etc.J. .whilst nm gremials . .w&cfi suspended 
ab Omni gradu (etc. b 1855 H f.ywood i r. Early Camb. Stat. 
17 No gremial in the congregations of masters shall utter 
any w'ords publicly except in Latin. 

2. Ecd. A Silken apron placed on the bishop’s 
lap when celebrating Mass or conferrinu orders. 

1811 Chrm. in Ann. Reg. 65 The scarf, the c»*Oi», the 
gremial, and the mitre of the bkhojx x8s3 Dale tr. 
Baldeseki^s Ceremomial 114 The Bishop having been di- 
vest.ed of the mitre and gremta), rises. 

t Gre'iaiotlS, a. Ohs, rare^^. [f. L. gre- 
mium lap, bosom +• -oua.] Gbemial a, 

1636 Blount Glossogr.^ Gremi&m^ pertaining to the lap 
or bosom. 

t Gremtli. Obs, Japp. repr. OE. ^grimtl{u « 
Middle Ger. gnmde WGer. '*^grmHpm^ £ *gram- 
Gram B a,1 Anger ; rage. 

1340-70 A iisaunder 279 pe grem>e of fo grim follce glod to 
Ills hert. ■ c 1350 Wilt Paleme ao8o pe grewes for gremjs** 
ginneh on me werre. e 1400 Destr, Troy x7*o pe harmys hat 
we bane, Sc he ho^e lose ; L’hat the Grekes m hor gremh vs to 
grefe br^ht. Ibid, 2545 Let other wen Aunter, abil! 
jberfore, fhr to shunt: vs of shame, shend of our foO'S, And 
venge vs of velany Sc of vile gremb tprinted gremy : see 
£-rmta% 

Greaa, obs. form of Grrik, 


Gren, mr. or obs, f« Gbih sk'^^ vJ and 

(grfeF**d), sbf Forms : a, 6-7 gm- 
Dad.© ; jjS. y- grortiMi®. [a. V.grmade fern,, a. Sp* 

e mada (also Fg.) pomegranate (see Garmit); 
ce transf.»«setise a below. See also Germado,] 
t L A pomegrtBate. Oh, (Cf. Grahaw shf) ' 
«. €t& 00 Wes imtr&d. Fr,,lu Paisgr. 91a Granados, 
gnMades, MS1S4 Evelym Ked. ait Water yotaif 

planted Shml3«.,as 0 'mnge*Trt»e», Myrtles, Granades. 

iSs4 WwTKLocKa Smed. Mmb. (1772) h 37$ He 
* .sent, .a prw«it rf dwoni^ grts,aade% and ctirious spaakh 
comStuim 

2. A small explosive shell, nsnally of metal, 


thrown into the trenches or among clusters of 
the enemy. It is now thrown only by hand ; see 
FlANl>GRBlffAl)B. Rampart grenade^ one to be 
rolled down the rampart to harass the besieging 
enemy. 

a. 1391 Gan^ariTs A rt IVm^e 3 17 For preparations against 
the assault you must not be destitute of all sorts of arte- 
ticial fire, as Trompes, (iranade-s, Bullets. £1645 T. Tully 
Siege Carlisle (1840) 38 Diver.se were pitifully burned by 
the granade. 265S R. Franck E'orth. blem. (1694) tb Sin, 
like a Granade, tears up all before it. 

1709 Steklk Taller No. 80 f 9 I'he Charge began with 
the Fire of Bombs and Grenades. 1767 Simes Mil. Medley 
(X768), Grenade is an iron orbicular case., filled with powder, 
to be thrown by the grenadiers amongst the enemy in an 
attack. 1833 hlACAULAY Hist. Eng. xvii. IV. 81 A brave 
French refugee with a grenade in his hand was the first to 
climb the breach. *863 Kmc.u\Kr.Crimea (1876) I. xiv. 242 
That., grenades should be secretly placed in the houses of 
the men. 

Jig, <2x657 Lovelace Poems 193 An icy breast in it 

betray'd Breaks a destructive wild granade. 1886 Pall 
Mall G, 30 Sept, x/i 'The Uudgei.ju of downright calumny, 
and the mud grenade (jf libellous abuse are more in vogue 
nowadays tlian the rapier of wit or the barbed dart," of 
polished sarca.sm. 

b. A glass receptacle to be thrown in order to 
burst and disperse its contents ; e. g. drain grenade, 
one filled with a strong-smelling fluid, to be used 
in detecting a leakage in a drain ; fire-gf’enadet 
a fire-exlingmsher ^ IIajs'D-ghknape 2. 

189X E. A. i'nrkes* Praet, Hygiene no Glass grenades 
charged with pungent chemicaiN. X893 '"I'ayloe Sauit. 
Inspector s Handbk, 103 A similar te-^t is the * Banner drain 
grenade \ an ajjpliance made of thin glass chat ged with 
pungent and volatile cheiuit.als. 1893 Army ttf.Navy 
Cofp. Soc. Price List Sept. 286 New Hand Fire Gienade. 
3 . attrih., grenade pouch. 

1836 Hist. Rec. Life Guards 47 A grenade pouch. 
Grenade (gren«f-*ti), sb:^ Cookeiy. [Alleged to 
be Fr. ; perh. f. grain (Ieain with the etymo- 
logical sense of something spiced ’ (cf. OF. grani 
mentioned s.v. Gravy); peril, a transferred use 
of p’enade pomegranate. (Cf. GliRNADiKEf and 
Granada.)] (See quut. 1706.) 

1706 Phili ii'S ted, . .in Cookeiy, a Dl'-h, 

of larded Veal-collops bak'd in a Stew-pan between two 
Fires, with six Pigeons and a Ragyo in the middle, and 
cover'd on the top and unden math with thin slices of Bacon. 
X730H6 in Bailey (folio). x89a Encycl. Cookery (ed. Ganett) 
1 , 719 Grenades with Clierry Sauce. 

G'XeBa'de, v. nona-wd, [f. Grbnabe 
tram. To attack with g«mack.s. 

1849 A. H. Clough Lett. ^ Rem. (1865'* 144 The simple 
truth would appear to be, tluit we have been grenudai, not 
bombarded. 

t Grenadier ^ . Oh. [a. p^emdier^ f grenade 
Grenade sh.^ i.] A pomegranate tree.^ 
x63a LitHGow Tntv, v, 207 Tire best Carobiers, Adatus 
Applet, and Grenadiers that gmw on the earth » here 
[Dama.«icu.s}. 

Grenadier^ ^renSdlo-jt). Forms; 7 grena- 
d@©r,(gramfcier), 7*8 .granadeer, «dier, 8 grani- 
der, 7- grenadier, [a. F. p'ornidieti t grenade 
Grenade shX sense a j 

1 . Originally, a soldier who threw grenades. At 
first four or five were attached to each company, but, 
later, each battalion or regiment had a company of 
them. Though grenades went out of general use 
in the eighteenth century, the name of ‘grenadiers * 
was retained for a company of the tallest and 
finest men in the regiment. Now, however, in the 
British army, the word is retained only in the name 
of the Grenadier Guards {colloq. Gieuadicrs), the 
fimt regiment of household infontry. 

*676 tr, Gmiiatierds Toy, A them 405 If I w«ut on with 
these Grenadeers, I would if powtiibie, escaine. ^ 1678 Evelykc 
Diafyyg June, Now were brought into service » new 
of soldiers call’d GranokHers, wlio were dextrous in flinging 
hand graimdos, *686 Lond. Cm. Ko. ai£4''4 Capt. Corii- 
walUak Comiiwny of Grenadiers in the Holland Kegimeuc. 
*714 Gav SAipk Week Prol 48 For Peace allays the 
Shepherdk Fear Of wearing Cap of Gratmiier. *776 C. Lke 
in Sparks Corr, Amer* Ret*. (*853) L acw, I Imve formed 
two companies of grenadim to each regiment. x8oo 
Welukoton iuGurw. Desp. (1837) I. *64, 1 was in hopesjhat 
the grenadiers and the cavalry would have joined Lieut. 
Colonel Maclean. « *839 PaAEu/Viwr# (1864) L 91 Guarded 
by g:riefe and greimdiftrs. *853 Sie H. DemotAS MHii* 
Bridges (ed, 3) 137 These were speedily followed by six 
osmpmim g renadierf in boats. 

b. aitt ib, m grenadkrdmnmlf -company f 

ogitard ; gre-mdior^Mh ad]. 

*%7 Cailyli B'r. Rev, II. vi. vi. 396 Demoinetle Th6« 
rolgne hm on her *g«nadier4>otiBeS. 1749 Fjeumno 7 'om 
fmm vn, xiv, When tte centinei fmt •saw our hero ap- 
proach, his hair began fently m lift up hl» ♦grenadier-cap. 
*77» 4 Pirn* Reg 73ft Serjeant of th« ^grenadier company of 
tii« Royal Scoti, X844 H. If. Wilson Brit. Intim I. 363 
The grenadier compMiy of the 3rd volunteer ^native bat- 
talion. 173* FiKLwine Amelm h iv. Her failwr 4 n-kw..wus 
in the “grenadier guards. *878 Bw>wnin« Pmts Crsuie 
*|a Hirssnadfordike, march ing to assaalL 

2 . A South Afttcaa weaver-bird, JPyromdmm 

{mRi&eem) with vivid red a»ci black plumage# 

Also pmadiir pxishmk^ grmadier maMil. 

xys* G. Eowa»i» Hat. Hist Birds IV. X78 The Grenadier 
,, This Bird ww brought fromAniok..; his Noteisuot 
veiy agreeable, it n*«ii*blmg the wfodirtg-up of a Clock. 
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tSos BmotKY. A mm. Bios'. UB13) H. 161 The Grenadier 
Grosbeak is of about the size of a sparrow. I'he body is . .of a 
beautiful red colour. 1875-84 R. B. Shakpe Layanfs Birds 
S, A/r, 474 Ur^ginthus gramitinusy Grenadier Waxbill. 

b. The fish Macmrus fabricii or M. rupestris 
{Cent. Diet. 1889). 

Hence GreiaadieTly adv.., after the manner of a 
grenadier ; f ©•xemclieTsliip, the position or func- 
tion of grenadier. 

1676 tr, GuiUatieris Voy. Athens 405 In order to my 
Grenadiership, they had.. put a linnen bagg full of Greu- 
adoes about my shoulders. 1829 Landok (1846) 557/2 In 
the m.dst of her finery, she tosses down her gin grenadierly. 

Grenadilla: see Grakadilla. 

Grenadine ^ (gre-riad/n). Cookery, [a. F. 
grenadin : cf. Grenade sb:^ (See quots.) 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey i, a sort of Farce, or 

stulF’d Meat laid upon thin slices of Bacon in a Baking-pan, 
with a hollow place to receive a Fowl cut into Halves and 
dress’d in a Ragoo. 1736 Bailey Househ. Diet. 247 bucks 
in Grenadines.. Glaze them, pour a cullis of ham into the 
dish, put in the grenadine, and serve them up hot. 1846 
Francatei.li Mod. Cook p. xii, Fricandeau Grenadins 
consist of the primest parts of veal, or fillets of poultry, &c. 
smoothly trimmed, larded, and briglitly glazed with a concen- 
tration of their own liquor. 

Grenadine ^ (gremM/n). Also 8 grenadin. 
[a. F. gf^enadine ; ?f. the name of the Siianish city 
Granada ] An open silk or silk and wool textile 
n-sed for dresses. 

1865 Pad Mall G. 13 May 4 Their handsome moird or 
grenadine. 1869 Mus. Pai-liser Lace xv. (ed. 2) 183 From 
Its bejng a grenadine, not a shining silk, a common error 
prevails that it is of thread. 1879 Geo. Ei.iot Theo. Suck 
<ed. 2) 178 Oplielia in fleshings and a voluminous brevity of 
grenadine. 1890 Daily News 24 Mar. 6/1 Very light and 
transparent woollen materials of the kind tliat used to be 
called barege, mousseline-de-laine, and grenadine. 

axiHlK 1864 Daily Tel. 8 June, A charge of £$9 for oue 
grenadine dress and trimmings, 

Gresiado (grenJ**di?). arek. Forms: a. 7-8 gra- 
iiado(_e, 7 “9 granada,(7 graiiida) . 7- grenade, 
[ad. Sp. granada : see Grenade sbP' and -ado.] 

1 . = Grenade i 2. 

a. 1611 N. T. in Coryat b j a, Of some Oxe-hide 

in Styx long drenched, pr that had some Granada quenched. 
\Maro, A warlike engine otherwise called a Mortar, vsually 

S uenched with wet Hides.] 1626 C apt. Smith/Ic«V/. Yng, 
ea-men 32 Iron bals,granadoes,irunkesof wildefire. i 6 $z~ 6 z 
Heylyn Cosmogr. n. 1,1682) 126 Mortar-pieces and Granado’s 
in proportion to them, a 1670 HACitm' Aip. Williams i. 
(1693)75 One..trouled out a Motion crammed like a 
Granada with obsolete Words. 1675 Land. Gaz. No. 1052/2 
The Besiegers began to shoot from six Mortar-pieces into 
the Town, Granadoes of 2 and 300 pound each. 1686 Goad 
Cekst. Bodies ii. iv. 200 So have I seen a Granado in the Air, 
fuming as it went along in a stdlen silence. 1690 Norris 
Beatitudes (1692) 67 More like Granidas shot into a Town, 
than Inhabitants of it, 1727 A. H amhlton Neno A cc. E. Ind. 
11 . xll, 105 We saluted them with a Shower of twenty or 
thirty Granado-'S. 1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy HI. xvi, It 
would have broke the cerebellum (unless indeed the skull 
had been as hard a.H a granado). 

1676 tr. Gidllatiere* s Voy. Athens 404 Those who virere 
to throw the Grenadoes. 1729 Shelvocke Artillery iv. 173 
Very old Grenade’s .. .shaped perfectly like a Cube or 
Parallelopiped. 1807-8 W. l^mmSalinag. (1824) 364 More 
fell to our port is the cargo she bears Than grenadoe.s, tor- 
pedoes, or warlike affairs. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xviii. 
xiii. (1872) VI II. 41 Stoffeln began firing shells and in- 
cendiary grenadoes at a great rate, 

fig. € 1645 Howell Lett. I. vi. xlii, Fires, .kindled at first 
by a Granado hurl’d from his brain. 1651 Biggs Ncyo DisA 
P 170. J31 Those mortar pieces and granadoes of Physick. 
X677 Yarranton Eng, Improv. 14 , 1 w'lll now shoot a Granado 
into London. .1 hope 'twill make them look about them. 

2 . =(Jbenade 1 I. 

*656 Blount Glossogr.^Grcmado^ a Pomegranat, an apple 
filled with delicious grains. 

3 . attrib. and Comb.., as grenado gun, ^maker, 
-man, mortar, shell, shot ; f grenado-nether- 
stoefc, some fashion of hose. 

1690 Luttrkll Brief Rel. (1857) II. 42 There have been 
lately ship’t away, .several ^granado guns. 1670 Clareniion 
Ess. Tracts 1.1727 1 183 Gun-smiths, or *granado-makers. 
xi^6 tr, Gmllatiere's Voy. A thens 404 Above thirty were cut 
off by those ^Grenado men. 1631 Prempart Siege Basse 25 
Twoo ^Granado Morters. 1599 Makston Sco, VilloJiie 167 
Ribanded eares, *Granado-netherstocks, Fidlens, scriueners 
[etc.]. 1684 J. Peter Siege Vienna 80 Certain *Granado 
Shells he had Invented, not of Glas.s or any Metal, but of 
Potters Clay wrought . . to the hardness of Iron. 1790 
Bbatson Nav.^ Mil. 3 fern. I. 100 A party., was ordered to 
march next to them, with the grenado shells in bags. 1705 
Sir E. Walker /list. Disc, u 38 Firing the Magazme 
within with a ^Granado shot. 

il Greuat (gr?na). [Fr. : see Garnet l.] Used 
attrib. : Of a deep red colour, like that of garnet 
1851 Harpers Mag, II. 432/2 While others [head-dresses] 
of a grenat color, are sable and gold. 1852 Ld. Malmesbury 
Mem, Ex-ministerifiSBuiP 1 . 365 Lady — , in z. grenat velvet 
and blue bonnet. 

Grenat : see Gran ate. 

GTena*tifb2:iiij rao^e~~^. [f. GEENAT-rrE-f 
-i)form.] Having the form of grenatite. 

1828-32 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

^^©natit© (gre'natait). Min, Also grauat- 
ite. [f. F. grenat garnet + -ite.] = Staueolite. 

1804 R. Jameson Syst. Min. L 76 Grenatite,. is dark red- 
dish brown. 1805-17 — Char. Min. 178 There are two 
planes of junction which unite, crossing each other, as in 
the mineral named grenatite. 1837 Dana Min. 355 Prisma- 
toidH Garnet M. Grenatite, Staurotide H. [1868 p. 38S 


Granatite. 1892 p. 55S Grenatite, Granatite].^ 1839 Pace 
/lamibk, Geol. Terms, Grenatite, prismatoldal garnet J 
known also as Staurotide, Staurolite, or Cross-stone. 

Grencli, variant of Gexnoh Obs. 

Grene, obs, f. Grain, Green ; var. Grin 
G renes,^-ess(e, -is, obs. forms of Greenness. 
Grenetine (gre*netfn), \i. Grenet, the name 
of its French inventor + -INE ] A pure trans- 
parent gelatin, obtained from the skin and cartil- 
age of young animals {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886), 

1843 Pereira Food ^ Diet 221 Grenetine is extracted from 
bones. 

toengasite (gre*ggasoit). Min. [Named by 
Hi singer 1831 after Grdngesberg in Sweden, where 
it is found : see -tte.] A variety of chlorite occur- 
ring in radiated groups of hexagonal crystals. I 

1844 Dana 3 '/ in. 525 Grengasite . . has aspecifiegravity of3-i. 

Grenier, variant of GbanI';b Obs., a granary. 

1604 E, G[rim.stone] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies v. xxviii. 413 
They take a certaine portion of the most fruitefuli of the 
Mays that growes..the which they put in a certaine grenier 
which they doe call Pirua. 

Grenn(e, Grennes, obs. ff. Green, Greenness. 
Grenne, obs. form of Grin sbl^ and 
tGrent, v. Obs. [? onomatopoeic ; cf. Grin, 
Grint, Grunt vbs.] inir. a. To gnash the teeth, 
b. ? To grunt or groan. Hence Gre-nting vbL sb. 

13.. K. AHs, 5846 He grented als abore, 1387 Trevisa 
Bigden (Rolls) IV. ii pan at soper ..Alisaundre was i-poy- 
soned, and grent [ L. ingemuii] as he were i-stiked wip a knyf 
poru3 he body. 1388 Wvchf 3 Tatt. xxil 13 I'here schal be 
wepyng and grentyng of teeth. 14.. Lai.-Eng. Voc. in Wr.- 
Witlcker 613/44 Stride, to grenne or grente with the theth. 

Greot(e, obs. lorm of Grit sb.^ 

Grep(e, obs. f. Grit ; obs- pa, t. of Gride vX 
Gres, obs. f. Grass, Grease; var. Gris a. 
t Gr© *SC0. Obs. An old game at cards. | 

1605 Chapman, etc. Eastward- H o iv. i, My Prentise . . 
would play his hundred pound at Gresco, or Primero, as 
familiarly, .as any bright peece of Crimson on ’hem all. 1611 
F LORio, Nassdre, to play or cast at the by, at hazard or gresco. 

Grese, obs. form of Grease, Gkece, Grice. 
tGresell, Obs. rare^K [a. OF . gresiller, 
greziller ‘ to wrigle . . ; to curie, twirle, frizle haire ’ 
(^Cotgr.)] intr. Of hair: To stand on end. 

1490 Ckxtoih Eneydos xvi. 64 His heeres byganne to gresell 
(Fr. orig. hericer}, & dresse vpward. 

Gresell, obs. form of Grizzle v. 

Gresett, variant of Grasett Obs. 

+ Gre’shamist. Obs. [f. the proper name 
Gresham + -1ST.] A lellow of the Royal Society, 
which in its early days met at Gresham College. 
So Qr«*sliamite. 

1665 Oldenburg Lei. to Boyle 20 Aug, in B/s Wks. (1744) 
V. 334 There were some of our Gre.shainists that thought 
one or other of the two former comets might be seen again, 
after some time, a 1700 B . E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Greskamite, 
Gresing’, variant of Grkcing Obs., steps. 

Gresle, gresli, obs. ff. Grizzle a.. Grizzly. 
Greson© : see Orison a. Obs. 

Gress(e, obs. form of Geece, Grass sblk 
Gressam, variant of Gersum. 

Gressell, obs. form of Garsil, Gristle. 
t Gr©*ssibl©, a. Obs. [f. L. gress-, ppl. stem 
of gradl to walk : see -ble.] Able to walk. 

C1600 Timan v. iv. (Shales. Soc.) 86 A two legd liuing 
creature, gressible, vnfeathered. i6io Guilum //eraldry 
III. xiil (1611) 124 Some are gressible, hauing feete, and 
some creeping or gliding as serpents, 
t Gre'SSil©, a. Obs. rare-^K [f. as prec. : see 
-ILB.J e=prec. 

1659 D, Pell Impr. Sea 193 Terrestrial. And under this 
term I would comprehend, i. Gressile, 2. Volatile, 3. Reptile. 
ibid. 244 Those creatures that are Gressile, 1730-6 Bailey 
( folio), Gressile, of or pertaining to steps. 
tGr©*SSive, Obs. rare—^. [f. as prec,: 
see -IVE.] Taking steps, walking. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 239 Gressive. 

Gressome, variant of Gees dm sb. and v. 

1558 Lane. BYZfr (Chetham Soc.) III. 79 Richard Hall 
for the gressome of his horse iiij'l 1564-78 Bulleyn Dial, 
agst. Best. (1886; 10 Muche reisyng of rentes and gres- 
somyng of men, causyng greate dearth, muche pouertie. 

Gressorial (gres 5 ®*rial), a. Zool. [f. mod.L. 
gressdri'US (f. gressor, agent-n. f. L. gradi to wmlk) 
+ -lAL.] Adapted for stepping or walking, formed 
for or having the habit of walking, ambulatory, 

1842 Brands Diet. Set., etc.. Gressorial, in Ornithology, 
is applied to the feetoFbirds which have three toes forward, 
two of which are connected, and one behind. ^ 185a Dana 
Crust. H. 825 The family of gressorial Gammarids. 1856-8 
W. Clark Van der Boeven's ZooL L 649 Feet of trunk all 
gressorial, 1877 Coves & Allen N. Arner. Rod. 532 The 
forelimbs small and neat, indicating predominance of pre- 
hensile over merely gressorial faculties. 

So Cl-r«aso*rious a. In recent Diets, 
t Grest. Ohs. rare. Also grosses, [app. ad. L, 
gf'essus step.] A footboard. 

tsbz Ludlow Ckurckw. Ace. (Camden) 115 For makynge of 
,a grest for my lorde to knele upon. 1569 Ibid. 137 Payd 
ffor ij‘^. sawed hordes to make a gresses to sett under the 
singing mens ffeete. 

Great, Gresy, obs. ff. Grist, Greasy. 

Gresyn, obs. form of Graze z/.i 
Gret, obs. £ Great, Greet Grit 


Oret : see Grede v. Obs., Greet and 2. 
Greteh, obs. form of Gbutch v. 

Grete, obs. form of Great. Greet, Grit sb.'^ . 

Obs. [? altered form of Beet- 
full; but cf. Great B. 6 .] Quite filled, full. 

ri4oo Desir. Troy 331 Grete greues full grene, gretfull 
\ printed grecfull] of dere. Ibid. 13826 A Grydell full gay, 
gret-full of fiche. 

Greth, obs. f. Great a., Graitit z/. ; var. Grits. 
Gretiau, obs. form of Grecian. 

Grett(e, obs. form of Great a., Grit. 
Gretumly, variant of Geeatumly Sc. Obs. 
Greti, variant of Grew 5-/Af Obs. 
t Ground. Obs. Also 6 grewand, -end, 
6~9 grewnd, 9 grune. [app, a contracted form 
of ME. Greyhound.] 

<ri420 Anturs ofi Arih. 126 (Douce MS.) The grete 
greundes were agast of gryme here. 1513 in Glover 
Hist. Derby (1829) I. App, 6r A Greundes sylver and 
sabull quartered. 1519 Presentm. Luries in Surtees MlisCi, 
(rSSSj 32 That no man kepe no hown, grewand, nor spanzelL 
15.. Sir P. Draycott in Lodge lllusir. (xygz) I, 6 They 
[staggys] was not only cowrssyd W‘ sum grewnds, but alsb 
wt horsmen. 1565 Golding Ovids 3 Tet. vii. (1593) 176 She 
gave me eke a goodly grewnd. 1591 Hakington Or/. Tur. 
XLVL cx.xi, Still the Grewnd prevailes. 1816 Sporting Mag. 
XLVIIL 204/1 Those spaded bitches appeared to have been 
grunes or greyhounds. 1865 Derbysh, Gloss, iii Reliquary 
V. 159/2 a greyhound, 

Greut, variant of Geoot shX 
Grevanee, obs. form of Grievance, 

Greve, o bs. f. Graved. , Greave, Grief, Grieve. 
Greveous, obs. form of Grievous. 

GTevillea (grevi-lia). Bot. [mod.L., named by 
K, Brown in 1809 after Charles Francis Greville, 
Vice-President of the Royal Society (Morris).] h, 
large genus of trees (N.O. Froteacesd) of Australia 
and Tasmania ; a tree or shrub of this genus. 

1853 Hooker's Jrnl. Bot. V. 313 Two Grevilleas with 
scarlet flowers. 1883 Garden 25 Nov. 462/2 The Grevilleas 
are among the easiest of plants to grow. 1888 CasseWs 
Picturesque A ustt-alastayiBgo) III. 138 Graceful grevilleas, 
which in the spring are gorgeous with orange-coloured 
blossoms. 

Grevious, ^0vos(©, etc., obs. ff. Grievous. 
t Grew, sb.i and a. Obs. (After 1 5th c. chiefly 
Sc.) Forms ; 3-4 greu, gru, (3 gxyii, 4 grin) j 
4, 5 grw, 4-6 gr©w(e, 5, 6 grue, (5 griewe), 
[a. OF. gnu L. Grsecum Greek.] 

A. sb. 

1 . The Greek language, Greek. 

^ c zzq$ Passion our Lord 470 in O. E. Mise. 50 Hit wes 
iwryten on ebreu, on gryv, and latyn. a 1300 Cursor 3 f, 
16689 Of hebru, gru, and latine. 1387 Trevisa Higden ( Rolls) 
II, 245 pey turned Holy Writte out of Ebrew in to Grewe; 
1450-1530 3 /yrr. our Ladye go Thys worde Hympne is a 
worde of grew, c 1480 Henryson Orpheus vi, The fiirst in 

f rew was callit Euterpe. 1560 Rolland CV/. Venus 1, i8t 
'bus was he clad, and with ietteris of grew In fine Scrips 
tour, I saw it writtin new. 

2 . A Greek. 

«i3oo Cursor BT. 19740 Paulus .. fast disputed wit ]>« 
griius. c 1350 Will. Paleme 2080 And |.>e grewes for gremi>e 
ginaep on me werre. <6' 1400 Lanfirands Cirurg. 180 If a 
man desirij? for to haue blac heens as doik greuis & spay- 
nardis, make kis tincture. 

3 , The land of the Greeks, Greece. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 193 For Minenia in he 
speche of Grewe hatte Athena. 1432-50 tr, Higden (Rolls) 
I. 37 In the reigne of men of Grewe. CX4S0 Henryson 
Orpheus iv. The grete lordis of grewe, 

IE. adj. Greek, 

ri4oo Maundev. (Roxb.) x. 39 Writen in Grew lettres, 
1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 91 Heresie, that is Grw, is 
divisioun on Latyn. 1513 Douglas Mneis 1. Prol. 114 Lyk 
as in Latyne bene Grew termes sum. Ibid. in. iv. i Stro- 
phades in Grew leid ar nemmit so, In the grete see standaud 
ilis two. 

Grew (grh 7 ), sb.^ Sc. and north, dial. [Short- 
ened form of Gbew-hodnd.] A greyhound, 

2815 Scott Guy M. xxii, Five grews, and a wheen other 
dogs. 1826 J. Wilson Noct, Ambr. ’V^s. 1855 1 . 124 , 1 
worry him as if I were a grew, and him a bit leveret. 1868 
G. Macdonald R. Falconer I, 37 ‘ What wad the grew be 
efter, but maukin?* returned Miss Letty. 1893 Norths 
umbld. Gloss., Grew, a greyhound, 
b. Comb., as grew-bitch, -whelp. 

1536 Bellekden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 38 Grew-quhelpis, 
1814 Pegge Suppl. to Cross, Gre-w-bitch, a. gr&yhoand bitch, 
York. 

Grew V. Sc. [f. Grew sb.^] intr. T© 

go coiuving with greyhounds. 

1825 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 62 Thine too 
skatin, and curiin, and grewin. 

Grew, pa.t. of Grow v. ; var. Grub sb. and v. 
Grew©, obs. f. Grieve ; Sc. var. Greave Obs. 
Grewel, gr0well(©, obs. forms of Gruel. 
Grew-hound (gr^iM-haund). Ohs. exc. Sc. 
Forms : 4 grewliouiide, 5 grewhonde, grohrmd, 
grom, grw Fund, 5-6 grew Fund, grew- 
huiid, grewe bound, 7-9 grewbound, 9 gru® 
bound, [app. an etymologizing alteration (as 
if meaning ‘ Greek hound ’ ; see Grew a.) of 
Grednd.] A greyhound. 

?^x4ioo Morte Arth. 1075 He grevede as a grewhounde;. 
c 1440 Gesta Rom. Ixxviii. 398 (Add, MS.) The grewhonde 
of aubry had kepte iiij. dayes the dede body of his mayster 
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from briddes and bestes. 1473 in Ld, Trem. Acc. ScoiL 
I1877) 1 . 44 To fech a grew bund to the king, 1580 Wilis ^ Inv. 

(Surtees i860) 20 One brace of blacke grewe houndes. 
166S N, Ridmg Rec. VI. 124 Two Croft yeomen presented 
for keeping grewhounds. a i8oa Ld. Thomas ^ Fair Annie 
xxiv. in Child (1885) 11 . 70/2 Gin.. I were a grew 

hound.. Soon worried they a’ .should be. 1887 Scotsman 
4 Mar. 2/2 Grue hound (steel grey) found ; if not claimed in 
three days will be sold. 

Grewnd, variant of Grkund Ohs, 

Grewsome, obs. form of Gruesome. 

Qrewt, variant of Geoot sb?- 
, Grey, gray and sb. Forms; a. i grf S, 

3-4 grai, 4-6 graye, (6 grai©, Sc, gra), 4 - gray, 
I grds, grdiSj gr^i, 3 grei, 3-4 greye, 4 
grey^e, 4- grey. [OE. ^r£% = OFris. MDu. 

grau, gm (Du, grauw), OHG. grdCj pi. grtUue 
(MHG. grdc, mod.G. grau), ON, grd-r (Sw. 
grd, Da. graa)^ repr. two OTeut. types ^gri^gc- and 
pre-Teiit, *gkreg^Jio-‘ (or ^ghrSgh-^wo^^ 
the suffix -wt?- being frequent in colour-adjs.), with 
variable accent. Outside Tent, no affinities have 
been found; the word has no connexion with 
OHG. ^ff (Ger. whence ^,gris. 

Each of the current spellings has some analogical support. 
The only rnod.Eng, words repr. OE. word.s ending m 
are key 1 which is irrele vant on account of its pronunciation), 
^eyd2xA clay. If we further take into consideration 
the words repr. OE. words in viz. blay or bley^ 
fey^ wey, we have three (or four) instances of ey arid 
only two lorone) of ay. On the other hand, this advan- 
tage pn favour of grey is counterbalanced by the facts that 
c/fty is the only word of the five which ts in very general use, 
and that grejf is phonetically ambiguous, while gray is 
not. With regard to the question of usage, an inquiry by 
pr. Murray in Nov. 1893 elicited a large number of replies, 
from which it appeared that in Great Britain the form grey 
is the more frequent in use, notwithstanding the authority of 
Johnson and later Eng. lexicographers, who have all given 
the preference to gray. In answer to questions as to their 
practice, the printers of The Times statw that they always 
used the form gray ; Mes.sK5, Spottiswoode and Messrs. 
Clowes always usodgrey; other eminent printing firms had 
no fixed rule. Many correspondents said that they used the 
two forms with a difference of meaning or application : the 
distinction most generally recognized being that grey de- 
notes a more delicate or a lighter tint than gray. Others 
considered the_ difference to be that gray is a * wanner * 
colour, or that it has a mixture of red or brown (cf. also the 
quot.^ under t c below). There .seems to be nearly absolute 
unanimity as to the .spelling of ‘The Scots Greys \ * a pair 
of greys \ As the word is both etymologically and phonetic- 
ally one^ it is undesirable to treat its graphic forms as differ- 
ing m significatiouj 

A. adj. 

1 . The adjective denoting the colour intermediate 
between black and white, or composed of a mixture 
of black and white with little or no positive hue ; 
ash-coloured, lead-coloured. 

Ssud of sea, sky, and cloud when not illuminated by the sun, 
a 1000 Ceedmmi's Gen, 2865 (Gr.) Ac bine sc halz;a wer gyr Je 
gras;!5an sweorde. a 1000 Boetk. Metr, v. 8 Oft srnylte s®e 
suf^erne wind, gr3e;5e glashlutre, grimme jsedref^. c xooo 
Mx.micSaintd Lives'^.^Oief palse;; se graesa wulf)je bewiste 
J>.et heafod. a 1300 Cursor M, 0886 pis castel . . It es hei 
sett a-pon he cra^ Grai \GStt, (jray] and hard, a 1400-50 
Alexander He mas to graue sum in grete & sum in 

f ray marble. xs»7 Akorew Brunsioyke's Distyll, Waters 
' ij b, It is rede that the gray© water snake.s engendreth them 
with the eale. 1590 Srenskr F.Q, i. ii. 28 Two goodly trees 
..did spred Their armes abroad, with gray mo.sse overcast. 
*S97 S«ak:s, 3 Hen. IF, n. iii. 19 It stucke vpon him, as the 
Sunne In the gray vault of Heauen, *8x7 Coleridge SibylL 
Leaves {1862) 274 The night is chill, the cloud is gray. 1857 
WiLLMOTT Pleas, Lit, xl 49 A coarse coat of gray cloth, 
1874 Blackie Seif-Cult 14 Ask yourself. . not what you .saw 
pnnted on a gray page, but what you see pictured in the 
glowing gallery of your imagination. 

a 700 Bpinal Gloss. 473 Glaucum^ heuui vel grei. 

€ 725 Ags, Vac. in Wr.-Wiilcker 21 Ferttginius, grei;^. a xzz$ 
Ancr. R. 12 Her inne is religiun & nout ihe wide hod . . ne 
iSe greje kuuele. c xzso Gen. 4 £x. 1723 l^p or got, haswed, 
arled, or grei, Ben don fro iacob fer a-wei, c 13x5 Shoreham 
145 Sonne and mone and sterren grey^e. X466 Poston Lett. 
No. 549 II 270 For grey lynen doth and sylk frenge for 
the hers. 1576 Turijerv. Fenerie 184 As touching their 
heare they have a grey coate . . waxyng greyer and greyer 
the elder that they bee. x66* J. Davies tr. Olearius" Foy, 
Ambass. 207 Clad in a grey Garment, vpj^ De Foe Mem. 
Cavalier (1840) «37> I had pistols under my grey frock, x8ao 
Bykon Mar, Fal. iv. ii. The air puts on A morning freshness 
. . The sea look.s greyer. i8*x Craig Led, Drawing ui. 184 
Your next proceeding will be to insert the grey tints. X84X 
Browning Pippa Introd. 209 Down the gra.ss path grey 
•with dew. 1882 OuiDA Mareimna 1 . 178 The plain grew 
yellower and the sky greyer. 1884 West. Daily Press 17 
Dec. 3/5 Capes of curled Crimean lamb—so often called grey 
astrakan. 

Proverb. 1546 J. Hkywood Pro7f. v. (1874) 22 TOen ail 
candles bee out all cats be gray. [1605 Shaks. Learm, vi. 
47 (Qos, i-z) Pur the cat is gray.l a tyoo in B. E. Did. 
Cant. Cre7Vt s. v. yocen, 1809 E. S. Barrett Setting Stm 
I, to All ^Cats 'are grey in the dusk 
b. with prefixed word indicating some particular 
shade of grey, as deirk^ MgJht,, sad, sifyer, siatef, 
whitish, etc. ; cf. B. 4 b ; also Dafple-geey, Iroi?- 
Qimr, 

a 1000 .^Elfric Foe. in Wr.-Wulcker 163/25 Elbusy deorce- 
grse);. 1799 G, Smith Laboratory I L 31 1 Dubbingof the down 
of a sad grey cat. *843 Macaulay Lays Am. Rome, Battle 
Regillms xi, High on a gallant charger Of dark-grey hue he 
jrooe, *859 iMpkfkma 27a Thin elastic layers, of 

a whitish-grey colour. 1883 Ttuik 3X May 747/1 A very j 
becoming gown of silver-grey swrah. ! 


*f[ e. (See quot.) 

x88s Fields Chromatography iii. 38 note. The distinction 
between grry and gray should be carefully observed. Grey 
is composed only of black and white; the term gray is ap- 
plied to any broken colour of a cool hue, and therefore be- 
longs to the clajss of chromatic colours. 

2. Epithet (a) of the Cistercian monks, (b) of the 
BTanciscan friars, (c) of the sisters of the third 
order of St. Francis, on account of the colour of 
their habits. See also Grey friar. 

e X2QO S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 149. 1497 Greye Monekes of Cisteos. 
1397 Glouc. (Rolls) 9072 Vor ordre of greye monekes 
}>oru him me bro5te Venst here in to engelond.^ c i^oo Beket 
1228 Tuelf myle he Jeode grete ynou^ to a grei abbeye, I'hat 
me clipeh Clermareys, of greye monekes, 1567 Gude ^ 
Godlie Ballatis (S. 1 . S.) 205 The Sisteris gray, befoir this 
day, Did crune within thair cloister, a 1596 m Shaks. Tam, 
Shr, IV. i. 148 It was the Friar of Orders gray. 1796 Mary 
Robinson Angelina HI. 24 The grey sisters were endowed 
with five hundred marks a year, to say masses for the souls 
of the unhappy lovers, ns 183a Scott Grey Brother 'xx.vi. 
He.. there was aware of a Grey Friar * Now, Christ thee 
save 1 ' said the Grey Brother. 

3. Of the eyes ; Having a grey iris. 

a. a i^xo in Wright Lyric P, 39 Gret hire wel, that swete 
thyng, with egenen gray- CX430 Aniurs of Arth. 599 
(Ireland M.S.) Dame Gaynour, with hur gray een. 1548 
Hall Ckron,,^Rkk /// (1809) 416 Hi.s eyes gray shynynge 
and quicks. 161 x Cotgr. s.v. Ferd, Oeil verd, a gray eye. 

fi, c 1386 Chaucer Reet>e's T. 54 This wenche thikke and 
wel ygrowen was, With kamuse nose and eyen greye as glas. 
a 1440 Sir Eglam. 861 Hys eyen grey as crystalle stone. 
159X Shak.s. Two Cent. iv. iv. X97 Her eyes are grey as 
giasse. [Malone in Shaks. Wks. 1821 IV. jx8 Idy p grey 
eye was meant what we now call a blue eye.] 1891 E. Pea- 
cock N. Brendon 1 1 . 42 Keen, starching, grey eyes. 

4. Of a horse : Having a grey coat. 

a. 1380 in Test. Karl. (i8g3> 143, J equum graye. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P, R, xvm. xxxix, ( 1495 > 800 'i he colour 
in horses is now redde now blacke now whyte now graye 
now dyuers. 1500 Spenser R. Q. n. i. 18 But under him a 

f ray steede he did wield. i6ox SijAKa Twel. N, ni. iv. 315 
te giue him my horse, gray Ckupilet. 1897 Times 17 Feb. 
8/2 The intended reorganization, .will not prevent the Scots 
Greys retaining their gray horses. 

1390“* Earl Derbfs Exped, (Camden) 5 Edmundo 
Bugge pro j equo grey, xsj® Notiinghmn Rec, IV. 62 
Unus equus juvencus, colons grey et bajje, X843 Macaulay 
Lays Am, Rome, Battle RegUlus xxviii, Horses black and 
grey. 1865 Trollore Belton Est vii. 73 An old grey horse. 

b. Proverb, The grey mare is the better horse; 
the wife rales the husband. Hence, in allusion to 
this proverb, simply 2'he grty mare : the wife who 
rules her husband. 

1346 J- Heywood Prerv, (1867) 52 The grey mare is the 
better hors, c Howell Lett, 1 . tv. ix. To suffer the 
Gray-mare sometimes to be the better Horse, X700 R. 
Cromwell Lei. in Eng. Hist. Rev. (X898) XIII. X17 Shee 
tells him (as being the gray marc) he could not goe. 17*6 
Adv. Capt, R. Boyle 2 She began to tyrannize over my 
Master,, .and soon provM, as the Saying is. The grey Mare 
to be the better Horse, 1847 Tennyson Prime, v. 44 x The 
gray mare Is iii to live with, when her whinny shrills jBrom 
tile to scullery. 1876 Miss Yonge Womanximd xxil 183 
The grey-mare may keep down tbe^ hustond who chose her, 

. .but she cannot restrain her growing-up sons. 

5. Used to describe the dull or cold light of 
twilight, or of a day when the sky is overclouded, 
a. a 1400-50 Alexander 2044 Be^anj's sone in i>e gray 
day as any gleme springis. e x4ozXydg. Fleur Curtesye 9 
The same tyme, I herde a larke singe Ful iustely, agayn 
the morowe gray. xs *<5 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. X53X) 83 
Lyke as the gray mornynge breketh & spryngeth before y« 
presence of the sonne. x86o Tyndall Gmc. 1. ii, 19 In the 
gray light of the evening. 

( 3 . c 1380 WvcuF Serm, Sel. Wks. II. 145 Eerli and in |>e 
grey day Camen wymmen to se }>e sepuicre. X730T. Boston 
Mem, 286 It was a grey day with some pleasant blinks. 
X78 o Cowper Progr. Err. 82 Grey dawn appears. 18x6 
Byron Prisoner Chillon ix, For all was blank, and bleak, 
and grey, It was not night — it was not day. *870 E. Pea- 
cock Ralf Skirl, in. 86 In the grey twilight 1898 
Art Feb. 212 Those [painters] ,♦ for whom Nature is only 
at her best on a nice grey day. 

b. Jig. Not bright or hopeful ; dismul, gloomy ; 
sad, depressing ; esp. in phr. logo a grey gate (dial.), 
17*1 Kelly Scot. Prov. 280 You*!! gang a gray Gate 
yet , . you will come to an ill End, *783-94 Blakb Sotigs 
Jnnoc,, Earth's Answer 6 Her locks coverM with grey 
despair. 1820 Blackw, Mag. June 28 x Its a sad and sair 
pity to behold youthfu' blood gaun a gate sae gray. 1846 
Brockett N. €, Words (ed, 3), He has gane a grey gate. 
*871 J. Cairo Univ. .Serm. (1898) i. la Jne solace of a life 
perhaps hard and grim and grey. *1^4 Blackw SeifCuii, 
44 The student who stays at home, and learns in a gray 
way only from books. xS^ E. Lyall We Two xxxii, Those 
were grey years, Erica. 

0* Of the hair or beard ; That is turning white 
(as with age or grief). 

This u.se Is of somewhat late app^rance In Eng., but now 
one of the most prominent applications of the worn. 

et. *3,, -1440 [see Grey-nairbo a.% *535 Ooverdalb 

Prm, XX. 29 A jjray beade, li an honoure vnto the aged. 
*58* Masbbck Bk, of Motes 60 like an olde man m a grate 
beard, a Donmb Poems (1650) 8 When with ray browne, 

my gray baires equall be. x^yumm Lett xxiii. xia Can 
gray hairs make folly wnemoleT 
8.^ 1577 Stanyevrst Descr. Irel. iv. 3^ in Molimshed, In 
which well such as loath greie heares are accustomed to 
diue. Shaks. Mmk Ado v* L 65, 1 . . with grey haires 
and bruise of many daief^ Do chsulenge thee, *653 R. 
Sanders Pkysf&m, tto Mum, Iteik, red, ffaxen, and white 
or grey. *725 Watts Logic ji, hi | » Remember that a grey 
Beard does not make a Pbilo«w«^r» *797 Southey K. 
CharieMain xvili, |He| kiss’d his Irntg grey grizzle beard. 


xBt 6 Bvuovi Prisoner of Chillon i My hair is grey, but not 
with years. X883 Gd. Words 640 His grizzled hair was greyer. 

b. Of a person : Having grey hair ; grey-haired. 

a. c 1483 (JAXTON Dialogues (E. E. T. S.) 44/24 He may 
no more for age ; he is aile graye. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 739 
Divers with us that are grown Gray. 1784 Cowper Task 
IX. 633 We grow early gray, but never wise, 

k 2:S9fi Shaks. i Hen. /F, n. iv. 499 That grey Iniquitie, 
that Father Ruffian. 174a Young Nt, Th, 11. 386 Who 
knows not this, tho’ Grey, is .still a Child. 1855 Pkescott 
Philip II, L I. V, 64 He had grown grey in the service of 
the court. x86s,K.''ngsley Hereto, xv. 196 He had got 
somewhat greyer in the last ten years. *898 J. Hutchinson 
Archives Surg. IX. No. 36. 343 He was a thin grey man. 

Q. fig. Also, ancient, old. 

1662 Glanvill Lux Orient, i. (1682) 2 If., tins Grey 
Dogma clear all doubts. *742 Shenstone Schoolmistress 
95 Herbs for u.se, and physic, not a few Of grey renown. 
1814 Scott Ld. of Isles w. Jn, Mac-Kinnon’s chief, in 
warfare grey. 1826 hhun EH a Ser. ii. Pop. E'allacies, Our 
Sjpirits jffiowed grey before our hairs, .X842 Miall in 
Monconf. I L 249 [ Phe state-church's] errors and superstitions 
are venerably grey. 

d. Belonging' to old age; hence .(of . advice, 
experience, etcD, mature. 

a, x6oa Marston Antonio's Reth iv. v, I tell thee, youth, 
age knows, yong loues $etme grac’t. Which with gray cares, 
rude iarres, are oft defac’t. x6z7~47 Feltham Resolrrs i. 200 
The Macedonian proved himself^ a better Physician for 
calumny by his bounties ; than his Philosophers by their 
gray advisements. x 6 g% T. Creech in Dryden's Juvenal xiii, 
(16975 322 When sixty Year.s have fyread Their gray ISxperi- 
ence o’er thy hoary Head ! 1874 L. Morris Song 7 'wo W, 
Ser. iL ii, Gray wisdom comes, with tinm and age. 

j8. X775 Sheki0an Rivals 2nd Pro!., Is grey experience 
suited to her youth ? 1866 Rilskin Crown pP ild Olive Pref. 
23 This .. you may win, while yet you live; t'ypeof grey 
honour, and sweet rest. 

7 . General combinations: a. qualifying the names 
of other colours, as grey- black, -brindled, -brawn, 
-gyren, -white, etc. Also GitEY-BLUR. 

1796 Withering Brit. Plants red. 3) IV. 63 Foliage grey 
brown. Ibid. 269 Gills watery white changing to grey 
green. 1804 Coleridge Lett. ('1895) 48a Nothing green 
meets your eye— one dreary grey-whue. *839 Bailey 
E'estm vii, (1848) 74. Gray-green oaks. 1849 1), Campbell 
Inorg. Chem. aagGiuciim, or its compounds. , become grey- 
black, X89X Daily Metes 3 Dec. 5/1 'Our wild cat,. was 
a fine, powerful animal, grey brindled. 

b. parasynthetic and instrumental, as grey- 
bougked, -breasted, -dad, -calaured, -faced, -girdled, 
-gowned, -hooded, -moustached, -nebbed, -seeded, 
-slated, -sloped, -speckled, -streaken, -tinted, -winged, 

*844 W, Ba.rnes Poems Dorset Dial. 12a The '*grey- 
boughed withy's a-Ieanen lowly. 1752 Sir J. Hill Hist, 
Antm. 480 'fhe ♦‘grey-breasted and reddish-breasted Chara- 
drius. xSgS Century Mag. Aug, 499/1 *Gray-dad, white- 
bonneted sisters of chanty, *5^ Palsgr. 3.14/* *Gray 
coloured as ones eyes be, vair, 11^3 Stevenson Treat. Isl, 
III. xiii, Grey-coloured woods. *830 Mary .Howh’T in W, 
Howiifs Seasons (1837) *17 1 *he \rey-faced mountai'H- 
sheep. *8a* Clare Ftll. Mimtr. I, '9 *Grey*^rd!ed eve, 
and morn of rosy hue. *59* I'roub, Raigm A . John {1611) 
50 *Gray-gown’d good face, coniure ye, Nere tnist me for a 

g oaL *634 Milton Comus i88 The *gray-hooded Kv'n 
ike a sad Votarist in Palmers weeds Rose from the htnd- 
mo!^t wheels of Phoebus waine. x866 Howeh^j Venet. Life 
xviii. 273 'Phe *gray-nioustached fiana. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par. Hi, IV, 85 And o’er the wrack of Senlac fidd^ Full fed 
the *grey-nebbed raven wheeled, ibid. 1 1 , in, The long 

’’’grey-seet.ied grass. *897}. C. Hodgson Hhi, Northimihld. 
I V, 55 The old *grey-sfated house. xSyo Morris Earthly 
Par. IL III. 506 That f»d fight within the '^grey-sloped vale, 
X895 A. Nutt in Meyer Fey. Brem I. *55 Steeds with 
^‘grey-f'.jpeckled manes. *854 R. S, Surtees Handley Cross 
(1898) 1 . 148 *Grey-streaken kx:ks. X870 Miss Bri»g.man 
Ro. Lynne I, vii. 106 1 ’hat’s whal makes life appear so dull 
and *gray-tinted to me. *899 Edin, Mm, Jan. 43 Her twin 
footprints are *grey-winged pigeons, 

c. compkmental^ as grey-grown^ -lit, -moulder- 
ing adjs. 

1727" 46 Thomson Summer 225 The daw. The rook, ^ and 
magpie, to the *grcy-grown oaks . . direct their lazy flight. 
a xmt Rossetti House of Life viii, Thine eyes *'grCT-lit in 
shadowing hair above. 1740 Dum Ruins Rome 33 Globose 
and huge, *Grey-mouldring 'I'emples swell, 

8 . Special collocations, as grey band (see 
quot.) ; grey bark, a variety of Peruvian bark 
(see Bark sb.'^ *j) ; also attrib. ; grey bread Sc., 

* bread made of rye ; |)erhap» also, of oats * (Jam.) ; 
grey-friesiei frieze ot a grey colour ; hence grey- 
friezed adj., made of grey frieze ; grey groat, an 
emphatic equivalent of groat ; also used as the type 
of something of little value (cf, brassfarlMng, Brass 
sb.*!)*, grey matter, the grey-coloured matter of 
which the active part of thebrain is composed ; also 
Jig,; grey ia#ftl,the refuse and swce|)ings of a meal- 
mill ; dirty meal (Jam.) ; grey millet » Geay- 
mm, GaoMWiLb (in Cassell ibSa); grey paper, 
?an unbleached paper, used chiefly for wrapping 
(in some dialects now « brown potpor) ; also, a 
grey- tinted drawing paper; grey parson (see 
quot. : cf. grey<mt{£d parson ) ; grey pea (see 
Fia); t^ey* plaok Sc., a pkek containing an 
alloy of silver; grey powder (see quot 1S66); 
also attfik ; grey maset (see quot. a 1835) ; grey 
fiohool (see quot.) ; grey slag (sec quot.) ; grey 
tour, sonrinig, in Siemking, the process of im- 
mersing cloth in dilute acid ; grey steep, a steep 
or bath used In the process of grey souring % grey 
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Btook (see qaot. 1852, and cf. Grizzle j«. 3 ) ; grey 

wethers (see quots.). 

xSzS A mer. Jr^iL ScL ^ Arts XIV. 366 Saliferous Rock 
. . bubdivisions.-- . . *Grey-band, the uppermost layers of 
bluish grey sandrock. 1863 Dana Man, Geol, 232 Flagstone 
—a gray, laminated quartzose sandstone, called ‘‘ gray band ’! 
1837 Pmip Cycl, Vn. 172/1 Of the pale iCinchona] barks, 
three varieties are known in English commerce.. 2 '“Gray, 
silver, or Huanuco bark. 1880 C. R. Markham Pernv, Bark 
228 At Huanuco, a town on the verge of the grey bark region. 
1535 Stkwart Cron, Scot, HI. 476 Wes nane that tyme that 
durst so hardy be. .to mak him remeid, Or him support with 
ane byte of “gra breid. s6o6 Rollock 2 Thess, xvi. 201 
He is the honester man that will, .sit down with gray bread 
conquest by his labour, nor he who eates all dilicates with 
idlenesse. Gouge Comm. Hek xl 37 In wearing 

shirts of hair, *Gi ay-freeze, or other like course raiments. 
1630-66 Wharton IVks. {mi) 350 The glittering Tissue, 
and the *gray-fnz’d Gown. 1387 Harrison Ett^land ii. ii. 
(1877) I. 63 Of thise portion poore saint Peter did neuer 
heare, of so much as one “graie grote. cisga Marlowe 
Jew of Malta, iv. iv, I’ll not leave him worth a grey 
groat, i8zo Scott Abbot iv, I would have been his caution 
for a grey groat against salt water or fresh. 1840 G. Ellis 
Anat. 45 The ^grey matter of the third ventricle entirely 
conceals the crus of the fornix. 1894 A. Robertson Ntiggets^ 
etc. 33 These . . thoughts rushed over the grey matter of 
Bill’s brain, as the wind rushes through the tree-tops. 1897 
Mary Kingsley JF. Africa 673 Whether he does this by 
adding convolutions or piling up his gray matter we will 
leave for the present. 1647 Laird of Logan (1878) 578 
[A man was called before the Presbytery for calling his 
minister’s doctrines] Du.st and “Gray Meal. 1349 Bale 
Jonm. «§> Serche of Ley lands Pref. Bib, Thys stuffe [the 
contentes of two noble lybraiyesj hath he occupyed in the 
stede of “graye paper. 1600 Nashe Smnmer's Last Will 
B 4 An other that ranne in det. .aboue foureteene thousand 
pound in lute^ strings and gray paper. ^ 1878 Ruskin Notes 
50 The material used by Turner in his drawings on grey 
paper. 1784 Sir J. Cullum Hist. Hawsied iii. 171 A 
“Grey parson, a layman, who hires the tithes of the parson. 
1391 Sc. Acts fas. VI (1814) III, 526/2 For all vther 
allayed money, quhilk is subiect to refyning, as babeis, 
thre penny grottis, twelf penny grotti.s, and “gray plakkis. 
1666 Squire Comj, Med. Chest 18 “Grey Powder. Hy-. 
drargyiym^ cum Creta. ,. A mild mercurial. 1883 D. J, 
Leech in Emycl. Brit. XVI. 34/2 Grey powder, .consists. . 
of mercury and chalk, 1897 J. Hutchinson Archives Surg. 
VIII. No. 31. 220 The grey-powder pill .. he regards as a 
tonic. 2377 Langu P. PL B. xv. 162 A goune of a “graye 
ru.sset. ais^g Skelton E. Rummyng 54 In her furred 
flocket, And gray russet rocket. aiSzs Forby Voc. E. 
Anglia, Grey-russet, coarse cloth of a dull grey colour, 
commonly preceded by the epithet dandy. 1804 R. Gra- 
ham Fisherm, Lei. ^ to Propriet. Fisheries Solway 8 
(Jam.) Those too, it is probable, spawn sooner than the 
last and largest species, called the “Grey Scool, which 
appear in the Solway and rivers about the middle of July. 
1853 Ure Arts (ed. 4) II. 655 Those flumps of partly- 
fused ore] which are so far agglutinated^ by the heat, as to 
be quite hard, and further known by their brightness, being 
picked out. .They are called ‘“grey slags’. 1873 J. Paton in 
Encycl. Brit. III. 816/2 “Gray Sour. i84i|. G, Dodd Textile 
Manuf ii. 51 The process of ‘“grey souring', in which the 
cloth passes through a macliine . . containing very dilute 
sulphuric add, 1812-16 J. Smith Panorama Set. ^ Art 
II. 546 Bainbie, or “Gray Steep. 1793 Misc. in Ann. Reg. 
378 The brick.s called “greystocks, for the outside of bouses. 
i8s2-6x Archii. Publ. Soc. Diet., Grey stock, a brick made 
of common earth and thoroughly burnt in a close clamp ; it 
is so called to distinguish it from the place brick on the one 
hand, and the red stock or kiln burnt brick on the other. 
183s Penny Cycl. Ill, 163/2 Detached oolitic sandstones of 
various sizes, known by the name of the “Grey Wethers. 
1863 Lyell Aniiq. Man 137 Great blocks of hard sand- 
stone of the kind called in the south of E^land ‘grey- 
weathers *. 1893 Murrafs Devon 138/1 The Grey Wethers 
— -2 circles [of stones] which nearly touch each other, like 
the Cornish ‘ Hurlers . These blocks are very like sheep, 
when seen from a little distance. 

b. In the names of animals, as grey bass, a sea- 
fish said to belong to the perch family, but to 
resemble the mullet in taste j grey-bird, a dial, 
name for {d) the thrush {Turdus musicus), if) the 
linnet {Lznota cannabind) ; grey crow, the Hooded 
Crow, Corvtts cornix (cf. Geey-Back 4) ; grey 
dog, the Scottish hunting dog (Jam.) ; grey-drake, 
a species of Ephemera (cf. green-dz'ake) \ grey 
duck, the gadwall ; grey eagle U. S., ‘ a young 
golden eagle’ (Funk’s Stand. Diet.) ; grey falcon, 
{a) the hen-harrier {Cirats cyaneus ; {b) (see quot. 
1847) ; grey -fish, a local Sc. name for the Coal- 
fish at a certain stage of its growth ; grey fly, 
perhaps a dor-beetle ; grey fowl, grouse when in 
its winter plumage; grey-fox (see quot. 1884-5); 
grey-jumper Austral, (see quot.) ; grey linnet, 
lizard (see Linnet, Lizaed) ; grey lords=^v^- 
Jish ; grey-midge Angling, the name of an artificial 
fly ; grey mullet (see Mullet) ; grey-necked a., 
epithet of a group of crows, esp. the Hooded Crow, 
Corvus cornix; grey nurse Austral, (see quot.) ; 
grey owl, parrot (see the sbs.) ; grey pate (see 
quot.); grey perch Cl.S., the fresh- water drum 
(see Deum sbJ ii) ; t grey pie (see quot.) ; grey 
pike ~ Horn-fish 2 ; grey plover, sandpiper, 
seal, shark, shrike, skate, snail, snapper 
(see the sbs.); grey snake (see quots.)^; grey 
snipe, ‘the dowitcher in winter plumage* (Web- 
ster 1897); grey squirrel (see Squirrel) ; grey 
trout (see Trout) ; grey whale, Rhachianectes 
glaucus. 


1:747 Mbs. Glasse Cookery xxi. 163 “Gray Bass comes 
with the Mullet, 1787 Grose Prov. Gtoss., *Grey-bird, a 
thrush. 1883 SwAiNSON Prov. Names Birds 64 Linnet 
{Linota cannahina ). . .Grey : or Grey bird (Westmoreland ; 
North of Ireland). From its dull colouring in winter. 1837 
Macgillivray Hist. Brit. Birds 1 . 529 “Grey Crow. s8o8 
J. Walker Ess, Nat. Hist. xiii. 475 Canis Scoticus venaticus. 
Gesn. — Scot. The “Grey Dog. 1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 26 
“Grey-drake, Found in general where the Green-drake is, and 
in shape and dimensions perfectly the same, but almost quite 
another colour, being of a paler and more livid yellow. 1884 
[see Dr4Ke1 4]. 1885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds 157 
Gadwall , .“Grey duck. 1688 “Grey Eagle [see Eagle 1 b]. 
1688 R. "FLoime Armoury 11. xi, 233/1 The “Grey Falcon., 
The whole Body. .is. .Cinereous, tending to blew. i8oa G. 
Montagu 6?rmif/z. Diet, 230 Grey Falcon. A name for the 
Hen Harrier. 1847 Craig, Greyfalcon, the common or Pere- 
grine Falcon. 1793 Statist. Acc. Scot., Argylesh. VIII. 92 A 
species of fish taken on this coast, which goes by the general 
name of “Grey fish. xZep^Life Normandy {xZ^i 1-283 It was 
some^ time before I knew that stainloch, grey-fish, seath, 
cudding, and poddly, were all one fish at different ages, 1637 
Milton Lycidas 27 What time the “gray fly winds her sultry 
horn. 1732 Hill Hist. Anim. 31 The grey Fly or trumpet 
Fly. 1^4 Thoreau Cape Cod vii. (1894)^ 167 Probably he 
would not hear much of the ‘gray-fly * on his way to Virginia. 
1813 Scorr Guy M, xxii. And for the moor-fowl, or the 
“grey-fowl, they lie as thick as doos in a docket. 1887 Pall 
Mall G, 26 Nov. s/i In the full pride of the steely winter 
plumage the November grouse or grey-fowl seems to revel in 
conscious ability to outwit all enemies, 1781 Pennant Hist. 
Quadrup. 1 . 241 “Grey fox. 1884-5 Riverside Nat. Hist. 
(188S) V. 411 The well-known species, the Gray Fox V\ 7 ilpes'\ 
cmerecha?geniatus, shares the characters of the coast fox, but 
is larger. Austral English,* Grey-jumper, 

name given to an Australian genus of sparrow-like birds, 
of which the only species is Struthidea cinerea, Gould. 
1698 Martin Voy. St. Kilda 30 The coast of St. Kilda, and 
the lesser Isles, are plentifully furnished with variety of. . 
Cod, Ling .. Turbat, “Graylords, Sythes. 1836 Yarrell 
Brit. Pishes II. 170 Among the Scotch islands the Coal- 
fish is called. .Grey-Lord. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory II, 
31 1 “Grey-midge or gnat. 1866 R. C. Beavan in Intell. 
Observ. No. 30. 104 Corvus splendens (Viellot), the ‘“Grey- 
necked Crow * of some. 1894 R. B. Sharpe Handbk. Birds 
Gt. Brit. I. 12 Of the grey-necked section our Hooded 
Crow is the most familiar species. 1808 Morris Austral 
English, *Grey Nurse, New South Wales name for 
a species of Shark, Odontaspis americanus, Mitchell, 
family Lamnidie, which is not confined to Australasia. 
1766 Pennant 2’<7<7/. (1768) II, 304 The young bird [goldfinch] 
before it moult.s, is grey on the head ; and hence it is termed 
by the bird-catchers a “grey pate. 1688 R. Holme A rmoxmy 

II. xi. 235/1 The Bucher Bird, or Shrike .. This Bird is of 
some called, .a “Grey Pie. 1863 J. G. Wood Nat. Hist. 

III. 134 The “Grey Snake of Jamaica {Dromicus ater). 
x8^-S Riverside Nat. Hist. (1888) III. 379 The genus 
Dietnenia includes several Australian forms . . The gray- 
snake D. reticulata.. \& uniformly gray above and greenish 
below, i860 Merc. Marine Mag. VII. 213 The California 
“Grey Whale. 1883 G . B, Goode Rev. Fish. Indusi, U.S. 62 
The Pacific gray-whale, or devil-fish, Rhachianectes glaucus, 

C. In the names of minerals, as grey antimony 
(see Antimony 2) ; grey cobalt (see Cobalt i b) ; 
grey copper (ore), tetrahedrite ; grey ore, chal- 
cocite; grey oxide, * black-turpeth^ {Cent. Diet.), 

1839 Urb Diet. Arts 301 “Gray cobalt.. is a compound of 
cobalt with iron, arsenic, sulphur, and^ nickel. 1836 Mac- 
gillivray tr. HumholdCs Trav. xxvL ^g6 Most of it is 
obtained from sulphuretted silver,^ arsenical “gray-copper 
[etc. ]. 1770 Cronstedds Min. 192 Mineralized . . with sulphur 
alone .. “Grey copper-ore, 1729 Woodward Nat, Hist. 
Fossils i8i A grey Marcasite .. Another, very like the fore- 
going. It consists mainly of Sulphur and Arsenick, and 
seems to hold a little Bismuth. The Miners call this “Grey- 
Ore. From the Duke of Somerset’s Works . . Cumberland 
1809 A. Henry Trav. 212, I found several veins of copper- 
ore, of that kind which the miners call gray ore. i88x 
Raymond Minmg Gloss., Gray ore (Cora.), copper-glance, 
B. sb. 1 , Grey material or clothing. 

c 1230 Hall Meid. 43 Ah under hwit qSer blac & ase wel 
vnder grei as under grene & gra ha [Pride] lukeS i)>e heorte. 
^1330 Crt. of Love 1096 O why be som so sorry and so 
sad, Complaining thus in blak and whyte and gray? 
Freres they ben, and monkes, in good fay. c 1590 Greene 
Fr. Bacon iii. 69 Proportiond as was Paris, when, in grey, 
He courted CEnon in the vale by Troy. 1618 Naworth 
Househ. Bks. t, Surtees) 100, v. yards of gray for Creak, at 
i6'*t a yard. 1640 tr, Verdere's Rom. Rom. in. 54 He 
espied a young Hermit in a long Gown of gray. 1832 G. 
Downes Lett. Cent. Countries I, 293 A blind old man, 
dressed in gray. 

b. techn. Unbleached material ; spec, see qnot. 
1884. (Cf. Grey-baok 6.) 

1884 W. A. Harris Diet. Insur, Chem. (1890) 49 The greys* 
used under the pieces which were being printed were used 
until they had become . . loaded with colour. 1891 Labour 
Commission Gloss., The grey is a term used in the cotton 
and worsted trade to describe pieces of yarn or ‘slabbing’ 
as they come^ from the looms before going through any 
proce.ss of dyeing or finishing. 

aiirib, 1844 G. Dodd Textile Manuf. ii. 48 The cotton- 
cloth— is brought to the bleach-works, in the ‘grey* state. 

f 2 . Spec. Grey for ; usually understood to be of 
badger skin. (Cf. sense 6, also gra Gro, and ON. 
grdskinn, grduaral) Ohs. 

a i20o-£r X314 [see Faw a. 2]. a 1400 Sir Perc. ttzjz And 
made the lady in to ga, In graye and in grene. 1436 Pol. 
Poems (Rolls) II. 171 Peltre-ware, and grey, pych, terre 
[etc.], a 1430 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 9 A mantell furred 
with graie. 1460 Lyheaus Disc. 839 A veluwet mantyll gay, 
Pelured wyth grys and gray. (7x483 Caxton Dialogues 
(E. E. T. S.) 46/2r A pylche of graye \f. yne pelice de 
vaire\. 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. ccii. [cxcviii.] 622 
Gowues of sylke furred with Myneuere and gray. 1702 J, 
ChamberlayNE St. Qt.Brit. l iii. ii. (1707) 236 Of Furrs, 
Filches, Grays, Jennets. .40 Skins in a Timber. 


8. A grey or subdued light; the cold, sunless 
light of the morning or evening twilight ; esp. la 
the grey of the morning. 

1392 Shaks. Rotn, ^ Jul. iii. v. 19 Yon gray is not the 
mornings eye. 1399 — Much Ado v. iii. 27 Tlie gentle day 
. .Dapples the drowsie East with spots of grey. 1674-91 
Ray 6’. E. C. Words xoi I'he (iray of the M orning ; 
Break of day, and Jrom thence till it be clear light. 17x9 
De Foe Crusoe i. ii. (1840) 20 Our ship .. was surprised in 
the grey of the morning. 1844 Ld, Houghton Palm Leaves 
138, 1 saw a Shape dark-lined against the gray. 1843 Longf. 
'To Driving Cloud 30 In the gray of the day-break. 1S84 
W. C. Smith Kildrostan 79 The sober grey of our dim 
Highland glens. 1892 W. Pike North. Canada 78 The first 
grey of dawn being the favourite time of attack. 

4 z. Grey colour. In //. = shades of grey colour. 

1823 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic shades 

of grey may be obtained. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets xii. 
404 The colour of the olive tree is delicate. Its pearly 
greys and softened greens in no wise interfere with th« 
lustre. 

fig. xZgz Zangwill Chtldr. Ghetto l. x6 To blur the vivid 
tints of the East into the uniform gray of English middle- 
class life. 

b. with word prefixed , indicating some particular 
shade of grey, as dark, duffel, goose, lead grey, 

a 1693 Aubrey Lives, Sir W. Petty (1898) II. 145 His eies 
are a kind of goose-grey. 1796 Stedman Surinam xvii. 31 
T’hose [parrots] . . are rather of a lead-grey. 1817 T. L, 
Peacock Melincourt xxviii, Waistcoats of a duffel gray. 

C. Gun?naking. A grey spot indicating a flaw. 

i88x Greener Gun 223 Before the introduction of the new 
mode of making gun-iron, it was a most difficult matter to 
obtain English barrels free from greys. 

d. In the grey ; unburnished. 

i860 Sir E. Beckett Clocks Watches (ed. 4) 309 Earn- 
shaw was the first watchmaker who had sense enough to 
set at defiance the vulgar and ignorant prejudice for ‘high 
finish’ of the non-acting surfaces, and to leave them ‘in the 
grey’, as it is called. 

e. A grey-coloured pigment ; usually with defining 
word prefixed, as aniline, Eayne's gj-ey, etc. 

xZBB Daily News 9 Aug, 5/2 Naples yellow, Payne’s grey* 
gamboge. 

t 5 . A grey-haired person, an old man. Obs. 

1374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 99 (127) Tellyng his tale alwey, 
]>is olde Greye, Humble in speche. a 1420 Hoccleve De 
Reg. Priitc. X34 ‘ 1 *, quod this olde grey, ‘Am here’. 15x3 
Douglas AEmis ii. ix. 6 The aid gray, all for nocht, to him 
lays His hawbrek. 

t6. A badger. Obs. (Cf. sense 2.) 

a. 1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) VI. 205 Beverlay. .the place 
or lake of bevers or of grayes. 1377 B. Googe Heresbach's 
Husb.fx^ZC) 154 Sheepe and Goates .. woulde soone_ be 
destroied by Woolfes, Foxes, Grayes, and other vermine. 
1607 llov&Eu.Fou 7 'f, Beasts (1658) 26 Of the Badger, other- 
wise called a Brocke, aGray, or a Bauson. 1637 B. Jonsom 
Sad Sheph. 11. ii, This fine Smooth Baw.sons Cub, the 
young Grice of a Gray. 1663 in Sussex Archseol. Collect, 
XIV. 247 I'o Gatlin’s maide for a Gray’s hed £0 xs. xA, 
1686 Blome Gentl. Recreat. n. 90 A Badger is known by 
several other Names, as a Gray, a Brock, [etc.]. 

1413-22 Hunting Rhymes in Rel. Ant. I. 149 And .lij. 
other bestis..That ten neyther of venery ne chace. .The 
grey is one therof with hyse slepy pace. X423 Jas. I Kingis 
Quair clvi, There sawe 1 . . the holsum grey for hortis. 1338 
Leland I tin. 1 . 113 There is a mighty stronge and usid 
Borow for Greys or Foxes. 1576 Turberv. Venerie iii. 7 
And kill at force, hart, hind, bucke, doe, foxe, grey and 
euery chace. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme jot 
The Brocke or Badger, or as some call him the Grey, by 
reason of his colour. 

7 . A grey horse. Chiefly pi. and in phr, a pair 
of greys. 

[1639 : cf. Dapple-grey b.] 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of 
Quality (i8og) IV. 159 A sumptuous coach proudly drawn 
by six German greys. 1789 Gibbon Autobiogr. {xZft) 162 
An handsome set of bays or greys. 18x0 Sporting Mag. 
XXXV. 188 Several of the Four-in-hand Club still adhere 
to their greys. 18x3 Hogg QueetCs Wake 149 When good 
Earl Walter rode the ring Upon his mettled gray. 184a 
Macaulay Ess,, FredPt. Gt., His English grey carried him 
many miles from the field. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair 
XXX vii, Mrs. Mantrap, .drives her greys in the Park. i86x 
Whyte Melville Mkt. Hark 67 Leisure to.. watch the 
roan putting on flesh, and the departure of the grey’s cough. 

8. pi. (in full Scots Greys). A regiment of dra- 
goons raised in 1681 and called the Royal Regiment 
of Dragoons, now the 2nd Dragoons, rare in sing. 

The regiment formerly wore a uniform of grey cloth. 
They are now mounted chiefly on grey chargers. 

1751 Phil. Trans. XLVII. xxviii. 194 The Greys were 
cantoon’d in the village ofVucht. 1753 Scots Mag. 

3,06/1 A troop of Scots Greys arrived. 1873 Kinglakk 
Crimea V. i, (1877) 122 The Inniskillinger and the Grey. 
1881 Tennyson Charge Heavy Brig, iii, Brave Inniskillens 
and Greys Whirling their sabres in circles of light ! 1893 
Sir E. Wood Cavalry Waterloo Camp. y. 138 As the Scots 
Greys passed through the 92nd Regiment, each corps 
mutually cheered the other. 

9 . As a name for various animals. 

t a. The Gadwall, Anas strepera. Obs. 

* The synonym “ Gray ”, given by Willughby and Ray, 
is doubtless derived from the general colour of the species ’ 
(Newton). 

1678 Ray Willughbfs Omzih. 374 The Gadwall or Gray, 

b. A kind of fish ; ?a Grilse. 

1686 Ray Willughbfs Tchthyogr. 1. xii. 23 Salmo griseus. 
The Gray. 1740 R. Brookes Art of Angling 1. v. 25 The 
Grey I take to be the same kind of Fish whidi in Scotland 
they call the Grey-Lord. In Magnitude it differs but little 
from the Salmon, but the Shape is very unlike , . The body 
is everywhere stain’d with Grey or Ash-colour’d Spots. 
1769 Pennant Zool. III. 248 The Grey.. We are uncertam 
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■whetb^T tMs is not a m'eer variety of the salmon; but on 
,tiie authority of Mr. Ray we describe them separate. i8i8 
Todb, a kind of salmon, having a gray lack and 

sides ; probably the same as the gilse. 

C. A species ofmotb (see qnot). 

x866 E, Newman Brii. ^ Moths 39* The Gray. 

’{Dmutkobxia &rs/tt.) 

d. Cctlifornia the grey whale (see A. 8 b]. 
S884--5 Rimrsuie Nat, Hist. (1888) V, 197 The California 
gray. ' , . 

iO. slang. (See quot.) [Peih. alluding to * a pair 
greys ’ (sense 7).] 

*S.ia J. H. Vaux Plash Dkt, Gray^ a half-penny, or 
other coin, having two heads or two tails, and fabricated 
for the use of gamblers. 1828 G. Smeeton Hoiftg's in 
Lmd^ 40 Breslaw could never have done more^upon cards 
•than lie could do with. a pair of ‘grays’. 1851 in Mayhew 
JLond. Ha&our 11 . 120. 186S 7 Vw/& jff<a:r XXIV. 539 The 
way they do it is . to have a penny w.ith two heads or two 
tails on. It, which they call a ‘ grey 
til. attrib. and Comb, (sense 2 only) as grey 
'fuerchant ; groy cloak, an alderman who has 
* passed the Chair ’ ; greywork, furriery ; grey- 
wo ker, a furrier, OAr. 

^1483 Caxton ' E. KT. %S.) 2/36 Of makers of 

greywerke. Ibid. 46/19 Vedast the gray worker Sotde whiler 
to my lady A pyiche of gray e. 1543! Act 33 IJcu. VIiI 
c. 2. in Bolton dtat. IreL (1621) 185 An Act for gray 
Merchants. 1557 (hd’r of Hospitalh B y b, xliij of them 
to be Aldermen, .vj Graye clokes and viij callabrc. Ibid. 
B iij, iij Alderman, whereof one .shal be a graycloke. 

(siT&y {gid^jt 37. Also g ’ay. [f. Grey et.] 

1 . inlr. To become or grow grey. 
t^,. Gaw. Gr. Kni, 527 Al grayes he gres, grene 
watz ere. 1878 Scribners Mag. XVI. 332/2 The autumn 
seared and browned and grayed at last into winter. 1893 
Strand Mag. VI. 283/2 The night Ijegan to grey. z8^ 
’Crocrett Grey Man v, 32 It was alre^y greymg for the 
dawn. 

_ 2. tram... To make grey, 

1879 Tinslt'gs Mag. XXIV. 32 j As .some cloud-shadow 
swept acros,s the valley, and grayed the greens. 1887 
Harped s Mag. Aug, 454 The crutubiing fence is grayed By 
the slow-creeping lichen. 

3 . fa. inir. Of a person: To become grey, b. 
tram. To cause (a person’s hair) to become grey. 

a:x6xS Sylvester Plem. Mortal, ii. xxix, In learning 
Socrates live.s, grayes, and dyes* 1633 Shirley Bird in 
Cage V. i. £4 b, Canst thou , , change but the com- 
plexion of one Hayre? Yet thou hast gray"’d a ihousand. 
x8io Assoc. Minstrels 146 Ah tell me not thy locks are 
greyed. 1^ E. C. G. Murray F»y. iVidmas 29 'rime may 
have grayed their hair. 1899 Fiona Macleod IMminion 
Hreams 17s He is a man wh<»e hair has been greyed by 
years and sorrow. 

4 . Fhotograpky. a. tram. To give a dull .surface 
to (glass) : see quot. 1868. b. To give a mezzotiut 
effect to (a photograph) by covering the negative, 
during printing, with such glass, e. intr. for nfi. 
To assume a grey tint 

x 868 M. G Lea Photogr. iv. 43 The glass should, in 
fact, not be ground at all, but only ‘grayed that is, have 
its surface removed by rubbing with fine emery powder. 
X891 Antlwny*s Pkoiogr. Bull. IV. 251 The highest lights 
xnust not be allowed to ‘ gray ’ over. 

Hence Greyed (gr^^d) ppL a,, Gre*ying vhL sb. 
and p/>l. a. 

X819 G SA.MOtrBLLE Entonwl. C&mpemf. 327 The light . , 
xnay be lessened by placing., a piece of fine grayed glass 
between the object and the reflecting mirror. xl^3 W. 
Lmkastek Praeierita 36 Singing under greying blue. 
2890 Anthony's Pkotogr. Bull. III. 429 No print with 
grayed background . .should l>e accepted. 1891 G. Merk- 
DiTU One of our Contj. 1 . xiv, 2S0 Barmby. .quilted the 
forepart of the vessel at the first greying. 189S K.arov 
in Marpeds Aiog. Apr. 730 His graying hair was curly. 
*898 Zangwill Dreamers Ghetto xiit. 429 Girls fixiting it 
gleefully in the greymg light. 

Cfrey-bac'k, greyback fgj/hijgek). 

1 . U.S. coiloq. A Couiederate soldier in the 
American civil war. 

1864 Daily Tel. 7 July 3/4 The last thing he is likely to 
attempt Is to .send a solimry grayback or an array of gray- 
backs beyond the mountains. 2870 '!*. W, Higginson Army 
JJ/e vi. 152 Yonder loitering gray-b.ack leading hh hor.se 
to water. 1883 Daily Tel. 9 Feb. 5/4 The Confederate 
armies, duringthegreat Civil Wariu America, .were knowm 
, . as * greybacks 

2 . U. S. (SeequoO Cf. Geeenback. 

1897 Gen. H. Portrr in Cmiury Mag. Aug. 593 The 
tkpreciation in the purchasing power of grayb^ks,'' as we 
call the rebel trea.sury notes, is so rapid. 

3 . dial, and U.S. coiloq. A louse. 

x8<^ Daily Tel. 17 Mar. 5^ The darki« sat grinning and 
bunting in their rags for greybacks.^ X864SALA ibid, aa Apr. 

The attire of the Sef«h partisans is.. infested,, by an 
insect sportively termed a ‘grey back’, 2877 Holderness 
Gloss, 

4 . A name of various birds, a. The Hooded Crow, 

Corvuscormx. groyback crow, b, Tne 

North American Knot, Trigla emmtus. c. dial* 
and U* S. The scaup diick, d'miigula mmiia. 

xW G.^ Trumbull Bird-names 53 Another title at 
Chicago h gray-back^ and certain gunners about I>etroit 
yxMtr black- neck to. . ‘ blue-bill xSgi Atkin.son Moorlami 
Par. 325 Once a grayback crow came. 1893 'PlBwron Diet. 
JiirdSf Greybaeh^ in England a common name of the CJrey 
fjrra of Crow, CPrtru cormjc; but in Korib America 
applied by gunners to the X««:. 2895 Mmt Angl, Gloss.- 
Grey-backSf scaup ducks. 

&, S. 'The grtf whale (see Oery a, 8 bV 

2884^5 Birerslde Mai. Hist. (iSSi) V. 1B6 The gray wiiale 
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has received many curious titles, such as * hard-head', 

‘ mussel-digger ‘ devil-fish and ‘ gray-back '. 

G. Ucku. (See quot. Cf. Geey sb. 1 b.) 

X876 J. Paton in Mncycl. Brit. IV. 685/2 Between the 
central bowl [of a cylinder calico-printing machine] and the 
clotlx to be printed there passe.s an endless band of doth or 
blanket.. and a ‘grey back' or web of unbleached calico, 
used to keep the blanket clean. 

Grey-ljacked (gr^i*b£ekt), a. [f. Geey a. y 
Back sb. 1 Having a grey back. Gny- 

backed crow « Gksy-back 4 a. 

2837 Macgillivray PI hi. Brit. Birds I. 529 Grey-backed 
Crow. %S^ B/achw. Mag. Feb. 417/1 These grey-backed 
depredators [hoodies], 

Greybeard (grF^*bi’»Jd). Also graybeard. 

1 . A man with a grey beard ; hence (often con- 
teraptnously) an old man. 

2579-80 North Pluimx\ (1676) 524 An old gray-l>eard. 
1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. ii. i. 340 Gre. Yongling thou can.st 
not loue so deare as L I'm. Gray-heard thy lowe doth 
freeze. 1662 I, Davies tr. Mandelslds 262 There 

are few gray-beards seen there, and few Christians reach 
50. 2768 Foote De^ii on 2 Sticks (1778} 23 It i.s I that 
couple, .girls and grey hearths together. xSaS Polwhei.e 
Trad. 4- Remit. 1 . ii. 43 [.She] was receiving homage at Bath 
from greybeards and from Kiys, 1886 BesaNT Childr. 
Gibeon n. vi, Questions which have baffled all the grey- 
beards. 

2 . A large earthenware or stoneware jug or jar, 
used for holding spirits. 

1788 G. Wilson Collect. Songs. 67 fjam.) Wbate’er be 
laid his fangs on, Be’t hogsbearl, anker, grey beard, pack, 
2818 Scott H rt, Midi. It, So long an her l»est greybeard of 
brandy was upon duiy.^ 1866 Cornh. Mag. Alar. 355 
Neither a mere jar, nor simply a basket, but one of those 
compounds of both, well known under the name of ‘grey- 
beard which are devoted to the conveyance of usque- 
baugh, 1885 J. H. Middleton in Encyd. Brit. XIX. 
631/1 Stoneware jug or ‘greybeard’ ; Flemish ware, early 
X7th century. i%4 Crockeit Raiders 150 There was not 
a fanner’s grey-lreard between the ^thians and the Solway 
filled with .spirit that had done obci.sance to King George. 

3 . 7 (see G hey a. 8 b). Cf, Okk ybbjad 2. 

1769 De Poes Tmtr Gi. Brit. {ed. 7) IV, ig Pike» Scate, 
Greybeard, Mackerel.. Soles, Flukes,, are also caught, 

4 . A iiydroid polyp which inksts oystei-teds, 

Sertularia argentea. In recent Diets. 

3 , attrih. Graybeatri Hoben (see quot, 1885). 
2599 Na.she Lenten Stuffe 3 Those gray ireard buddle- 
duddles . . were strooke with.,femo se. rtt634 Randolph 
Ainu's Looking-Glass 11. iv, No, no, Asoius, trust grey- 
beard cxjKjrience. X770 Goldsm. Des. Fill. 222 'I’liat house 
. . Where grey-beard mirth and smiling toil retir’d. 2780 
Cowi'ER Prog'K Am 342 Petromos 1 . .Thou, .Grey-beard 
corrupter of our listening youth. 2798 Colkbijxse Auc. 
Mar, i. iil, Unhand me, grey-beard loon ! 2807-8 W. IttviNC 
Salmag. xx. fx86o) 450 This honest gray-beard enstom.. 
handed down to us from our worthy J )utch ancestors 2885 
Goodale Physiol. Mot. 292 The common graylieard lichen, 
thma barbata. 

^rey-Bearded^tt. (Stress variable.) [f. Grey 
a. + Bkahd -f - ed^.J Having a grey lieardj per- 
taining to or characteristic of a greybeard. 

2^ Pilgr. Parnms, 1. 10 Now, Philomusm, doe ymire 
beardless years-.. Urge tnee to .. give gray-bearded coanseH 
to you re age. 2674 N. Fairfax Bulk PkM 25 We. .spe.Tk 
no more wondern, thara the grey bearded men, that have 
gone before n». 17)^ Johnjion Rambler No. 26 r 7 To teach 
young men, who are too tame under rcpres«nt;ttion, bow 
grey-beard^ msolem» ought to be tre.atea- x8i8 -R. Peters 
E« J. s Cttrr. ^ Public Papers VP. A pleasing 
delu-iou, which g reybearded scrutiny . . should never ex- 
tinguish. 2899- Expositor Feb, 2.31 We fancied them stately 
and grey-ljearded, 

t weyMtek. Obs . ' Also 4 graya biceba, gra- 
byteh, 5 grebyche, 6 grrayebytefea. [f. grey (in 
Greyhoubd)- -b Biyoh J The female of the 
hound." 

23,, AL Aik. 5^94 Ac anon^ after that wonder, Comen 
tigres many handre, Graye blcchen tds it waren. 2398 
Trbvisa Bitrih. De P. R. xvni. xxvi, [£493' 7M In bytehes 
milke m founde many dayea toforc the whe-fpynge and Stmer 
in greybitches thm in other. exi^Chron- Filed, st. 222 
Hym thou^t h* his grebyche ky hym beside. 253^ Palsgil 
255 a grayebytehe. 

^ey-Mue, «. and sk A. ttdj. Of a bine 
colour tinged with grey. B. sk A grey-blue 
colour, 

xW Quiw Sept, 827A Her keen grey-blue eyes. 2893 
Gontee AUss Dmdends 263' He knows what those gray- 
blue lips mean, 2897 Ma«y Kingsley W. Africa x86 The 
more distant peaks were soft gray-blues and purple. 

Hence Grey-Muie ti,, to. make greyish-blue in hue. 
1&34 Blaekw. Mag. XX-XV, Bat A ■ hksmg of red-hot 
iron, that l«ea none of its heat, tbotigh it grey-blues its 
coluur. 

G-reyoe, variant of Geis a. Obs.j grey* 

One who wears grey elolhing; 
sfec. a Cimri»erknd yeoman (see quots, 1SS7-66), 
2644 Vicars God im Mmni 200 A part cf Colcmeii fkllards 
Grey-coats, .did most singular gcro service all tbk fight. 
267s Hodg/s Pis. for Monummi £1703) ia8 in MarveWs 
UkSn iGremrt) I. 439 Well i^rt . . Tne sprtioe brib*d raon- 
sieurs from the true |T«y coats. 2837 Pemty Cyrl. VHL 
223/2 l*hcy . . wore keTt cloth, which was of a grey colour, , 
and ^hence the name of gr«f -coats which the Cumbrians 
received* xS^ Reader Many of the Cumberland 

yeomen still wear a plain boimssptm gre^ Hoili, beaoe their 
name of grey cootes, 

b. atiriki Groy-eoat Hospital, a charity 
school^ where the mihdhm were clotheri ia grey j 
grey-coat parson (ieequoto 1 8^5, ani uext word)* 


2719 D’UHFEvPiVA HI. 46T0 Free-school . . My gray-coat 
Gransir put him. 2766 Entick London IV. 411 In Tothill- 
side is the Grey coat-hospital, a 2825 Fokby Voc. E. 
AngUa, Grey coal parson, au impropriator ; or, the tenant 
who hires the tithes. 

Grey»Coated,, a. Having a grey coat ; grey- 
coated farsom [see quot. a 1825 in (.Jeey-co-at b). 

1592 Skak.s, Rom, Jid. 1. iv. 64 tier Waggoner, a small 
gray-coated Gnat. 2853 Cobbeit's Rur. Rides 647 note, 
A large holder of. lay tithes : one of .those to whom the 
author applied the name of ‘grey“Co.i£ed parson'. 2895 
Daily News 9 Dec,. 5/6 Detachments grey-coated and 
warmly clad. 

Grey-eyed, a. Haring grey eyes. 

2596 .Spenser P'. Q. iv. xi. 48 The gray-eyde Doris. 2605 
Camden Rem., Names 88 Our_ womens names are more 
gratious tlmn their Rutilia, that is, Red-head : Caisilla, that 
is, Grey-eyed. 1687 Loud. Caz. No. 2272/4 A middle sized 
man . .CJrey eyed, and speaks broad. 2716 Royal Proclam. 

5 May ibid. No. 5431/1 Beetle-Browed, Grey-Eyed. 1813 
l^RiaiAKD Pkys. Hist. Man. (1836)1. 227 Among the 
Romans a gray-eyed child was considered as something 
disgusting. 2871 1 ’ALOKAvn Lyr, Poems 16 A gray-eyed girl. 

b. AppUtti puetically to the early morning;. 
Shak.s. Rom. fid. 11. lii. i The gray ey’d morne 
smiie.s on the frowaitig night. 2670 ICachakd Cont. Clergy 
32 Tiie grey-ey’d snorn, 2720 Gay I'ocms (1745* I- i.H Soon 
as the grey-cy'd morning streah.s the skies. 2830 T'ENNY.sf>N 
Mariana, 'I ill ( old winds woke the gray-eyed murn About 
the lonely' moated grange. 

Grey/, obs. Iona ul Guff-f. 

Grey friar* [See (.Ikey 

1 . A mciniicrof the ortkrof hhancisenn or Minor 

friar.s, fouLded by St. Frnnci.s of A.ssisi in 1210 (see 
quot. 1838L 6>rj^ /'>7(2r.y. a convent of tlri-s order. 

rti3io in Wright Lyric /’. 110 He lenebon is forke ase a 
grey frere. 4'i4oo Gamelyn fisu 'ihan seyde a gray frcrc, 

‘ Alla.s ! sire abbot ’ {etc.}. 1506 Grvi.f oRiiE Pilgr. (Lamden) 

6 .Saterd.aye was the Jeexte <f seynt Antony, whiche was 
a Grey Er^-re, and iycth rygbt^fayre at the Grey Ereres 
theic. 1545 Buinklow CompL (title), Roderyck Mors, som- 
tyme a gray fryre*. u 1558 Lindfsay tPitscotdcf Chron. 
.Scot. (S, 1 ’. S.) I. 380 .Seijo we-s£t the blak freiris, the gray- 
freiris, the auld toUedge and the new roUedge. 1626 L. 
OwEN.S/ttr. yesuii. i6«o- 17, I saw this Mason in hLs Gray- 
Friers- 1 rocke. Penny ( yci. X. 446/2 The followers of 
St. Erancis were called Framnscans, fJrey, or Minor Friars; 
the first name they had from their founder ; the second from 
their grey doihiisg, 

2. pi. t rati if. (Sec quot.) 

2867 Smyth .Sailor's IFord-bk., Grey-lriars. a. name given 
to the oxen of Tuscany, wUIj which the M«di.tt,irau®an’fieet 
was supplied. 

Greygl©, greygo'y)le. dtid. Also gragi©, 
grcggle* l"hu iducBcU or wild hyacinth {SdilM 
mitans) . A I so gramfer griygks. 

2844 Barne.s Poems Ih.rset Dial., Q\m,%.,Greygyylt. 2848 
jeu. a .yl'be w ood-creen’d grtCRle’s IwlL 2852 Horsit Gloss., 
Greygole, tire Iduebcll 28^ M. # Q. Ser. *v. IV, 3.4s 'W’hcn 
xvy came to some blue-lMill sqinlls iScilla fmtans). J. asked 
him (a Dof'-et hoy] wb.at their name was. Without any 
hesitation he answered.. ‘Gramfer greyglcs*,. 1886. T. 
Haewy Afayor 0/ Caslerbr, She grew to talk of 
'gteggles' m ‘wil’d hyacinths*. 

Grey goose. The goo®'** 

cxooo Ags. I'tfC. in Wr.-Wideker aso/s Cimfa ffread 
gania}, graeg gos. r 2050 Ags, Foe, ibid. 415/31 Gam, 
grci^c gos, x88s Swain-wn Prms A*«/wm Birds 247 Grey- 
lag goose y'iAwrriiwrrw).^, Also called Grey goose. 1892 
l)oVLK IFhiir Company i, vt. 113 So wc’l! drink ail together 
1*0. .the land where the grey goose fkw. 

b. immf. (See quedj 

2816 SooTt^A/. Dnms/y, In the name of wonder, what 
can he l>e doing there! * Biggin a dry-stanc dyke, 1 think, 
wd’ the grey geese, an they ca* tliae great tetosc atones 
0. ait rib. as gtry gmse quiii, wmpm {A pen) ; 
gtfy-gmsf shaft ^ miag (an arrow). 

2566 J, Paetmidce I*lasidm 996 Some from towTe with 
Iww in hande the gruy-goose wing do sende. 1:644 Howkll 
Piugt. I'e&res 1645) 173 My next ticighbotir France (through 
who>ie bowels my wtnii! Ik-w ho oft i xya® Pope 

Dum. t, 298 Could I'rvy be sav'd by any ringle band, I’his 
grey-ROt« weapon must have matic her stand. 2782 C. 
Johns roN Jo/m ynniper II i (djt* of the kwmest wits 
who ever wleUIed grey-goose tptiilS. 2824 Scott Ld. 0/ 
Jsiis vt. xxii, Forth whi‘»tfifigiai!ie the grcy-g«ose wing, 
Garey-liail^d^ «* (SU'CSS variable.) Having 
grey Iwir ; hence, ok!, 

*3.. Pimng. Micid. i5»ti in Arehm Stml. nm. Spr. 
LuP 4ao Two gray hared meat ..with bam nicu. «x4<» 
PTstill Susan 330 pin h«.d h grri Imral, *4.. Sir 
Bmes 33s*i MS- M.i That ye tliarc not drede tlssm Of 
Sahere, that grey-benad man. < 1440 I'twmp. P,xrth 309/® 
Grey iwryd, mum. 2^9 Deumvi. m Hawih. Pomrs 
Wkt. (1711) 37 If gray-liair'd Protcuji the truth not 
mks, 121;^ Earl Diwsicr Pr, AV«| parapkr. i In gtay- 
hair’d Celia's wither’d (traifi, i&jt StiiTHttY I'tmiaba viij. 
EEstii, 1’b« grt-y.lialr'd Sorcerewi rfampt the greutsd, 2847 
G.^R. Glwo Waierteo a*i*, i«l. a) fl’33 Many ..were grey- 
baired men and covered with ihc s»cara of old wyuiids, 
b. fg. of tilings. 

3^22 IUbiw'ko li'mn xsr. A v|. Alas faire Chriifttian Stint 
ymg, aiwi Cull of gray hair'd pimiy. xfia» H. Syden- 
ham Serm, Sd, Cte (2637' S A gray-lwur’d cuKtoia of mo«t 
times and placen, 

1 - A g/cy-lieatled person, 

270*' STEr-LB Pimerai % I 79 Else Boy* will in your 
Presence lam tbeir And laftgh at she iJrey-h#*td they 
sliouki revere. |B«t sstboald not me reading \m grey keadj} 
X Sg a kind of fwli, prob, tbe 
«269» A.^ Syi«s*on Dmr. €atim*ny (iBa.p as Upon the 
emst of this, parbb arc muiiy sorts of widtc fish taken ; enw 
kind whereof k calkd by the ialiabisants. Greyht'a'ds. 


GREY-HEADED 
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GRICE, 


3 . * GiIET,BEAKD :2 . ■ 

1892 Robsqn in S^amfard 23 Nov. 3/3 * A grey head ’ . . 
was not a bottle, but a stone jar of whisky. 

GTej-liead.ed, a. (wStress variable.) 

1. Having a grey head of hair. Jh h or grow 
grey-headed m, to grow old in, to have served in 
for a long period ; hence, to be well versed or 
experienced in. 

SS 3 S CovERDALB Ps. lacx. 18 In myne olde age, when I am 
ray headed. 1644 Vicars God in Moitnt 75 The grey- 
eaded .. Citizens of London. 2712 Addison Sped. No. 
517 r 2 Most of us are grown grey-headed in our dear 
master’s service. rSig Ld. Ellknborough Pari. Deb. 
22 Mar. in Examiner 29 Mar. 199/1 A man grey-headed in 
the law. 1843 M acaul ay Lays A nc. Rome, Battle Regiilus 
ix, With boys, and with grey-headed men, To keep the walls 
of Rome. 

transf. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 1. vi. § s Those 
snowy and gray headed Alps, 

2. fig. Of things : a. Ancient, old ; time-worn* 
l>. Pertaining to old age, or to aged men. 

1600 E, Blount tr. Comstaggio A ij, To begin fafter the 
common stampe of dedication) with a grai-headed Apo- 
phthegme. 1614 Bp. Hall 59 Heresie or abuse, 

if it be gray-headed, deserves sharper opposition. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. i. 104 Which conceit is not the 
daughter of latter times, but an old and gray-headed errour, 
even in the dayes of AristoUe. 1632 Bp. Patrick Funeral 
Serm.Jm % Smith’s Sel. Disc. 526 By reason of his wisdom, 
experience, and gray-headed understanding. 1692 Norris 
Curs. Re/l. 21 That grey-headed venerable Doctrine. 1753 
Adventurer in o. 25 P 3 Love is beneath the dignity of grey- 
headed wisdom. 

3. As an epithet of certain birds ; esp. grey- 
headed ditch, the female of the Golden-eye {Clan- 
gula glauciofi). 

*747 G. Edwards Nat. Hist. Birds I, ii. 127 Ficus, viridis, 
capUe cinereo. Grey-headed Green Wood-pecker. 1750 
Ibid. II. in. 154 The Grey-Headed Duck. 1847 Craig, 
Grey keaded-avagl ail, the bird Budyres neglecta, and Mota~ 
cilia jdava of Linuseus. 1885 Swainson Prov. Names 
Birds 160 Goiden-eye {Clan^ula glnudou ) . . Grey-headed 
duck. Only applied to the female bird. 

Grey-Een (grif^-hen). The female of the 
Black Grouse ( Teirao ielrix) , the heath-hen. (The 
male is called the Blackcock.) 

? 1427 in Balfour’s Practicks (1754) 542 Wyld foulis, sic 
as pertrikis, pluveris, black cockis, gray hennis. 1618 
Naworth Hmseh. Bks. (Surtees) 79, 2 gray hens. 1787 G. 
White (1789) 16 Within these last ten years one 

solitary grey hen was sprung by some beagles in beating for 
a hare. 1893 N ewton Diet. Birds 303 Teirao ietrix—i\\o 
Blackcock and Greyhen, as the sexes are with us respectively 
called. 

Grey Bound (gr^^-hotind). Forms : i grfs- 
Bimd, 3 greahtuid, 4-6 greiiound(o, 5 gre- 
liimde, grayhownd, -bund, grahounds, graw- 
Bond, 5-6 grehownde, greiBound, 6-7 
gray(0)-, greaBoimd(o, 5-6 grayBoande, 6- 
greyBound. C£ Grecnd, Grbwhound, Gbif- 
HOOND. £ 0 E. grlghuftd, ’^grlephund ( ~ ON, 
kund-r\ f. ~ ON. neut., bitch:— OTeut. 
type ^graujo^) -1- hund^og, Hound, 

The etymolosy of the first element is unknown ; it has no 
connexion with Grey a, or with Grew <z., Greek, nor with 
grey = badger (Grey jtA).! 

1. A variety of dog used in the chase, charac- 
terized by its long slender body, and long legs, by 
the keenness of its sight, and by its great speed in 
rnnning- 

It is not certain that the earlier examples always relate to 
the kind of dog now known by the name. 
exoaa Ags. Foe. in Wr.-Wuicker 276/3 JJnfer [Tread 
Umber], grishund. tar 1225 .^4 wen j?. 332 Trlstre is hm” me 
sit mid k* greahundes forte kepen pe hearde. c 1330 R. 
Brumne Ckron, Wace (Rolls) 11415 Somme gaf he hauberks, 
!& somme grehoundes. <7x380 Wyclif Senn. Sel. Wks. II. 
359 And fus kers prelatis suen apostils as gre-houndls suen 
an hare. 1480 Caxton Ckron. Eng. clxxxvi. 162 The forsajd 
dragon shold be ladde by an ylle grehounde. 1548 Hall 
Ckron,, R ich. Ill, 54 b, The fearefulT hare never fledde faster 
before the grtdy greyhound. 1535 Eden Decades 134 They 
aflTyrroe them to bee swifter then grebowndes. 1587 Harrison 
England iii. iv. in Holinshed 1 . 226 King Henry the fift ., 
thought it a meere scofferie to pursue anie fallow deere with 
..greihounds. 1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 114 The 
Gray-hound or Grecian Dog. x6i6 Surfl. & Markh. Coun- 
try Farms 673 Grey-hounds . . are onely for the coursing of all 
sorts of wilde bea.stes by maine swiftnesse of foot. X697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 8o4The fearful Doe And flying Stag, 
amidst the Greyhounds go. 178X W. Blank Ess. Hunting 
Pref. (1788) 18 Arrian . .proves that, in the time of Xenophon, 
Greyhounds were not known in Greece. 1814 Scott av. 
Ixiii, Two grim and half-starved deer greyhounds. 1862 Hux- 
ley Eect. VFrkg. Men iio It is a physiological peculiarity 
that leads the Greyhound to cha.se its prey by Sight. 

Jig. <2x649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wk.s. (171x1 27 
The Nimrod fierce is death, His speedy gray-hounds are 
Lmst, sickne.ss, envy, care. ^ ^ 

B. Applied with distinguishing prefix to dirterent 
varieties, as Arabian, Highland, Irish, Italian, 
Persian, Russian, Scotch, Turkish greyhound. 

1743 H. Walpole Lett. (1846) I. 300, 1 really forget any- 
thing of an Italian greyhound for the I'esi. 1824 Bewick 
Hist. Quadrup.\eA. 8) 340 The Irish Greyhound 
Graius Hibernicits, Ray. .) Is the largest of the Dog Kind. 
X837 Penny Cyd. IX. 57/2 The expres.sion of the countenance 
(isj that of a coar.se ill-natured Persian Greyhound. 2838 
W. ScROPB Deerstalking rxL 260 The deerliound is known 
under the names of Irish wolfhound, Irish greyhound, High- 
land deerhound, and Scotch greyhound. 1848 Maunder 
Treas. Nat. Hist. 2825/1 The Italiau Greyhound is a small 


and very beautiful variety of the species. 1891 Ouida in 
N. Amer. Rev. Sept. 316 The Siberian and the Persian 
greyhounds are one and the same breed.: 

c. Harlequin greyhound — HAEiEQUiir 2. 

1750 Coventry Pompey Lid. i. v. (1785) 17/2 A harlequin 
greyhound, a spotted Dane, 

2 . The figure of a greyhound, used as a badge. 

1763 Churchill Duellist 11, 262 Each, on his breast Mark’d 

with, a Grey-hound, stood confest. [Poet. Wks. 1844 IL 33 
note, Carrington and his band of King's messengers ; a .silver 
greyhound, the emblem of dispatch, was then worn by these 
men as a distinctive badge of olFice when engaged in the 
execution of their duty.j 

3 . transf. a. An ocean steamship specially built 
for great speed. More fully ocea^t greyhound. 

1887 ScL American 1 Jan. 2/2 They [ships] .. are so swift 
of foot, as to have already become formidable rivals to the 
English ‘greyhounds’. 1891 Engineer 9 Oct, 301 The 
greyhounds of the Atlantic, 
b. Haul. (See quot.) 

1867 Smyth Sailor’s IVord-bk., Greyhound, a hammock 
with so little bedding as to be unfit for stowing in the 
nettings. 

4 . atirih. and Comb., as greyhound-bitch, make \ 
grey hound- like hd ]. grey Bound fox (see quot. 

1774)- 

1711 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) III. 217 His hound or 
*greyhound-bitch who eats her puppys.^ 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. III. 332 There are only three varieties of this animal 
in Great Britain, ..The *grey-hound fox is the largest, 
tallest, and bolde.st. . . The mastiff fox is less. . . The cur 
fox is the least and most common. X814 Sporting Mag. 
XLIV. 87 The hounds unkennelled a remarkably large 
greyhound fox. 1821 Southey xxx Life 35, I 

afterwards became the lean, lank, ^greyhound-like creature 
that I have ever since continued, i860 All Year Round 
No. 63. 298 The wolf .. with a light greyhound-like form, 
which pursues deer, 1771 P. Parsons New7narket II. 87 
What a thin slim figure it [a jockey] is 1 — ^very much of the 
*grey-hound make. 

Greyish (gr^ a. Forms : 6-9 grayisB, 
(6 greiesB, graisB), 7- greyisB. [f. Gbky a. -r 
-ISH.] Somewhat grey. 

1562 A. Brooke Romeus <5* fuliei (New Shaks. Soc.) 22 
This barefoote fryer g>Tt with cord hi.s grayish weede. 1586 
Alb. Eng. iv. xx. (1589) 86 An euen Nose, on either 
side Stood out a graish Eie. 1589 Fleming Virg. Georg, iv. 
72Tha prophet [Proteus].. With great iuforcement roll’d his 
flaminge eyes with greiesh sight [L. lumine glanco]. 1657 
jR,. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 9 Those of the second altitude 
..had a grayish Colour, as if covered with light and sandy 
earth. 1713 Warder True Amazons (ed. 2) 36 Their Wings 
..grow ragged, and somewhat greyish. 18x4 Scott Ld. of 
Isles III- x.\vii, Now over Cooliivs eastern head The greyish 
light begins to .spread. 1880 Huxley Crayfish i. 31 The 
young animal is of a greyisli colour, 
b. Of hair. 

x6it Cotgr., Grisastre, grayish, , hoarie. x66^ Cowley 
Cutter Coleitian St. v. ii, A Beard a little greyish. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. IV, yii. 194 The hair., also on the 
upper lip and chin, where it was greyish. 

0. Comb., qualifying the names of other colours, 
as greyish-black, blue, brtmm, green, white, yellow, 
eta ; a.lso greyish-looking sxA]. 

1752 Sir J, TA.IU. Hist. Anitn. 259 The colour is a dusky 
greyish-brown. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 357 Greyish 
blue marble; 1831 Brewster Optics vii. 70 'Die effect of 
all the colours when combined will be a greyish-white. 1843 
Portlock Geol, 21X Hypersthene . . passes into a greyish- 
green diailage. 1873 Ralfe Pkys. Chem. 200 This . . forms 
a greyish black precipitate. 1874 G. Law.son Dis. Eye 37 
A small . . greyish-looking ulcer. 1888 Aihemeum 10 Nov. 
632/1 A little boy in a greyish-olive smock frock. 

Grey lag goose, grey lag (goose). [Orig. 
three words (still often so written) ; the use of 
La(J a. is supposed to refer to the bird’s habit of 
remaining longer in England than the other migra- 
tory species of the genus.] The common wild 
goose of Knrope, A user cinereus or ferus. 

X713 Ray Syn. Avium 138 Anser palustris nosier. Grey 
'hz.gz dictus. 1802 G, Montagu Omiih. Diet. (1833) 231 
Grey Lag Goose — A name for the common Goose. 1891 
Daily News 2 Feb. 5/3 In the north of Scotland, however, 
some grey-lags still breed, 

Greyle, obs. form of Gbail L 
Greyling, obs. form of Grayling, 

Greyly, grayly (gr^^di), adv. [f. Grey a. 
+ -LY ^.] With a grey hue or tinge. Also fig. 
x8i8 Keats Endym. r. 231 A hazy^ light Spread greyly 
eastward. 1831 IssTtOMiGodolph, 31 Ruins, that rose greyly , , 
from the green woods around it. 1870 Miss Broughton Red 
as Rose 1 1 , xi. 246 Life . ;must be lived somewhere ; it can be 
lived pleasurably nowhere- Then, why not unpleasurably, 
greyly, negatively, at Plas Berwyn ? 1889 Mrs. Alexander 
Crooked Path III. i. 32 The lawyer, .grew greyly pale. 

Greymin, variant of ORiMiiirG dial. 

Gre3rn, obs. form of Grain, Green. 
Greyness, grayness (gr/'m^). Also 5 
graynes, 6 graines. [f. Grey a. -i- -ness.] The state 
or quality of being grey : grey coIout. Also fig. 

1483 Caih. Angl. i6stl’z A Graynes of hare, canicies. 1597 
Broughton Epist. to Nobility "Wks. III. 569 J udah feared 
to bring his fathers graines to Scheol with sorrow, i6xx 
Cotgr., Gris, . .graynesse, or the colour gray. 1746 Harvey 
Flower Garden (1818) 80 The grayness of the dawn decays 
gradually. ,1855 BRowtjfmG A/<?» 4- Wonun, Andrea del 
Sarto 3 A common greyness silvers everything— All in a twi- 
light. 1884 Harper’s Mag: Jan. 2x1/2 Here was no shade, 
no weird grajmess. 1898 Fotheringham Sited. Browning 
416 He fee^ . , the greyness of everything in his life and work. 

Greys, obs. form of Grbase. 


■ Greystone, , graystone (gr<?i*stcfaia), , Min. 

£f. Grey + Stone r^.] A grey volcanic rock,: 
composed of feldspar (sometimes replaced by, 
leucite or melilite), aiigite, or hornblende, and iron. 

181S W. Phillips Outl. Jilin, (1818) 151 Grey.stone' 

according to Werner, is a mixture of white felspar and 
blackish hornblende. 1830 ’Lsuht Pr/nc. G'e&t. J. 396 But, 
lavas of composition precisely intermediate occur, and from' 
their colour have been called graystoaes. 

Greyth, Greythiy, obs. ff. Graiih, Gbadblt, 
Greyts, obs. pi. of Gbit rAii 
Greywe, obs. form of Grieve v. 

Greywaclce (gr^'-wjeka). Ceol. Also gray-, 
wacke, grey wack. [Anglicised form of GiiAU-' 
WACKE.] A conglomerate or grit rock consisting 
of rounded pebbles and sand firmly united to- 
gether; originally applied to various strata of the 
Silurian series ; now almost obs. Rarely //. 

i8ti Pinkerton FetraL L 293 Almost the whole of the: 
mines in the Hartz are situated in greywack. 1813 Bakk- 
WELL Introd. Geol. 1 1815) 106 Gray-wacke is nearly allied to, 
day-slate, and the finer kinds of gray-wacke-slate pass into 
clay-slate, and are not to be distinguished. 1833 Lyell, 
Princ. Geol* HI. 194 The fundamental rock of the Eifel is, 
an ancient .secondary sandstone and shale, to which the ob-, 
scure and vague appellation of ‘ graywacke ' has been given. 
1849 Murchison Siluria viii. 172 From its southern margin 
. .grey wackbs . .rise from under the coal-field.s. 
attrib. 18x3 [see above]. X834 H. S. Boase Prim. Geol. 
2X5 The greywackd ..and cretaceous -groups. 1833 G- 
Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. I. 5 The greyw-acke and 
syenitic hills. 

Griat, obs. Kentish form of Great a. 

GTi*'bljle \ Obs, exc. dial. Also 6 greble, 
7 grible. [? related to grab, current form in s. w. 
dial, of Crab sb.^ (cf. grab-tree in quot. 1578).] 

a. A crab-tree or black-thorn ; a stick made 
from either of these ; also attrib. b. The stock 
of a crab (or other tree ?) for grafting upon. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. xxx. 696 Roundi.sh leaues, som-' 
what like the leaues of a fribble, grabbe tree, or wilding. 
159X Pekcivall Sp. Did., Gancho, a sheeps crooke, knops 
in a greble staffe, braunche.s in a stags home, C X640 J. 
Smyth Hwtdred of Berkeley {188$) III. 25 A grible, i.e, A 
crabstdeke to graft vpon. 1825 Jennings Obsert/. DiaL IV.. 
Eng. 41 Gribble, a young apple-tree raised from seed. 
1847-78 Halliwell, Gribole, a .shoot from a tree ; a short 
cutting from one. West. 1863 W. Barnes Dorset Gloss., 
Gribble (diminutive of ^rab), a young cral>-tree or black-' 
thorn ; or a knotty walking stick made of it. x88o E. Corn- 
wall Gloss., Gribble, the young stock of a tree on which a 
graft is to be inserted. 

Gribble ^ (gri'b’l). [Of obscure origin : ? cog*^ 
nate with Grttb v.'] A small marine boring crustacean, . 
Limnoria terebrans, resembling a wood-louse. 

1838 E. Moore in Mag. Nat. Hist. II. 207 Our harbour. 
[Plymouth] i.s exposed to the attacks of a much more formid* 
able enemy, the Limnoria terebrans, or gribble. 1884 Stand, 
Nat. Hist. II. 71 Many plans have been proposed for pre- 
venting the ravages of the gribble. 1895 Daily News 14 Jube 
To protect the gutta percha insulation from the attadk 
01 a minute marine organism known as the * gribble 

Grieclie, obs. form of Gbutch. 

Grice ^ (grsis). Obs. exc. Sc. and arch. F orms : 
3-6 grise, 4 grys, 4-7 gryse, 5-9 gryce, (7 
greece), 7- grice. £a. ON. griss (Sw., Da. gris'j 
young pig, pig.] 

1 . A pig, esp. a young pig, a sucking pig ; 
•f occas. and spec, in Her., a wild boar. 

axzzs Ancr. R. 204 pe Suwe of ^iuemesse, pet is, Glui- 
tunie, haueS pigges [il/vS’.S'. T., C. grises] bus inemned. c 13253 
Gloss. W, de Bibbysw. in. Wright Voc. 174 Porceus, gryses^ 
^*375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Blasius 119, I pray J?e pat same 
helpe pu wil me, J?at, hot a gryse, had gud nane. c 1400 
Maundev, (Roxb.) ix. 36 pe Sarzenes also bringes furth na 
giprsez, ne J>ai ete na swyne flessch. c 1420 Avow. Ar/h. ii, 
Sir, ther walkes in my way A welle grim gryse. He is a 
balefulle bare. 1513 Douglas PEneis ni. vi. 72 A grete sow 
fereit of grysis thretty heid, 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. 
(iSzii II. 164 Ane swine that etis hir grisis, sal be stanit to 
deid. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 124 Na Castellane may enter 
within ane Burges house to slay his swyne, gryses, geise, or 
hennes. i8ia W. Tennant A nsier F. iv. viii, As a swineherd 
puts in poke a grice. x8zS-4o Berry EncycL Her. I, Grices-, 
young wild boars, but boars are sometimes called grices, and 
so blazoned in allusion to the bearer’s name, x^ J. Col- 
ville Scott. Vernacular X5 Beginning life as a grice, the pig 
when speaned became a shot. 

Proverb. X72X Kelly Scot. Prov. 62 Bring the Head of the 
Sow to the Tail of the Grice. That Is, balance your Loss 
with your Gain. x8i8 Scott Rob Roy xxiv, An’ I am to 
lose by ye, I’se ne'er deny I hae won by ye mony a fair 
pund sterling. Sae, an’ it come to tiie warst, I’se e’en lay 
the head o’ the sow to the tail o’ the grice. 

b. 'fhe sing, form used as pi. or collect. 

? On analogy of the plurals mice, lice. ' 

X36a Langl. P. PL A. Prol. 105 Hote pies, hole ! Goode 
gees and grys ! Ibid. iv. 38 Bothe my gees and my grys 
his gadelynges fetten. Plumpton Corr. 39 As for 

geese, grise, hennys, & oopons, your said tenants may none 
keepe, but they ai-e . . stolen away by night. 1679 Blount 
Anc. Tenures lot He is come thither to hunt, and catch his 
Lords Greese [margm * Wild swyne ']. * i 

f c. transf. The young of a badger (see Pi«),. 
Obs. rare-"^. 

1637 B. JoNsoN Sad Sheph. 11. ii, This fine Smooth Bawsons 
Cub, the young grice of a Gray [etc.]. [1863 Sala Copt, 
Dangerous IL vii. 225 They burrowed like so many Grice.] 
T 2 . The flesh of a ‘grice', pork. Obs. rare"^^. 
c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) S4 Bothe grys and vele and 
rost^ motone. 
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t Grice [App* Cotgrave’s assimila- 

tion of grouse to the F. griiche (:— L, type 
dsca^ fern, of '^Grmciscus : see Grbekish), as in 
pouk^ per drisc grikhe; erron. taken by some ety- 
nmloglsts to be the oiigiiial of Geouse ^<5 ] 
i6ii CoTGK., Pomle griescke^ a Moorehenne ; the henne of 
the Grice, or Mooregame. 

Grice, obs. form of Grece, steps. 

Grice, variant of Gbis grey. 

Griccling (groi'sliq). rare. [i. Gbice^. + 
-LiNu.J A little pig. 

178® Elphinston Martiali. xiv. x% Soon as the mother 
fell, the gricelings sflew. 

GricMsclis, -isshe, obs. forms of Greekish, 
Gidd (gtid). [back-formation from Gridibon.] 

1 . An arrangement of parallel bars with openings 
between them ; a grating. 

1839 Diet. Arts 585 {Art, Giass-mnkhi^ K is the 
pot, resung upon the arched grid ita^ built of fire-bricks, 
whose apertures are wide enough to let the flames rise freely, 
and strike the bottom and sides of the vessel <:i865 
J. W’^LDE in Circ. Set. 1 . 34/1 Air^^is admiued through 
openings or grids in the floor, 1879 CasseWs Teckn. Ednc, 
IV. 309/3 A circular enclosure formed by a grid of angular 
iron bars. 1884 Health E.xhib, Catal. 27/x An open earthen- 
ware channel, which conveys the drainage into a suitable 
grid placed outside the building, 
b, Electr. (See quot i%3.) 

1889 in Ceuiury Diet. 1893 Sloane Stand, Electrical 
Diet,, Gtid, a lead plate perforated or ridged for use^ in 
a storage battery as the supporter of the active materials 
and. in part as contributing thereto from its own substance. 
Q. Mining. ^GRlDDhE g. {h'wDM& Siand.Eict.) 

2 . Gridiron 1. 

187s in Knight Diet. Meek, The Silver Grid * appears as 
the name of several restaurants in London.] 

3 . jVaui. ^ Gridiron 3 b. 

1867 in Smyth Sailer's li/ord-hk. 1879 Engineering 
7 Mar. 203/1 At high water the vessel is brought over the 
grid, and as soon as she is shored up the lifting commences. 

4 z. Tkeatr. « Gridiron 3 c. (Funk’s Stand. 
Did,) ■ 

Hence ©rid v, trans., to cook on a gridiron. 
i.884 % BnlPs N'eigMmr xii. 9^ Where is the French- 
woman . . who can cook a chop, grid a steak, [etc.] ? 
GridaHne, obs. form of Gkidelin. 

GwLddle (gri'd’l), sk Forms; 3 gredil(e, 4 
gridele, -il, grydel, 5 gredel(le, -yl(e, garydele, 
-ell, -yl, gridel, griddyll, 8- fiddle, [app. 
a. early OF. *gredU *= greii, ^rail (mod.F. grit) 
masc., or '^gredilk - gradilie^ greille (mod.F. 
grille) fern. ; see Gried 

A F 5 Orman gridUt app. meaning ‘gridiron *, is quoted by 
Moisy from documents of the 16th c. ; and an OF. gndiller 
to scorch, crisp at a fire, survived until the i6ih c. (when it 
was replaced liy the altered form grisiiler ) ; but the relation 
of these to O'S.greii is obscure.] 
f 1 . » Gridiron i. Obs. 

x^88 Wyclif Exed. xxviL 4 And thou schalt make a hrasun 
gridele [1382 gredyrne, Vulg. craikuiam\ in the maner of a 
net. c 1400 Destr.Troy^ 13826 A Grydell full gay, gret-full 
of fiche. exapto Liber Coearuvt (1862} 35 Take lamprayes 
and..rost horn on gredyl CX450 Two Cookerydiks. 1x4 
Haddoke . . yrosted bn a gridel. 1746 Exmoor Scolding 
Gloss. (E.D S.) 66 Griddle, a grid-iroix, 

t b. « Gridiron i b. Obs. 

a XZ2S Ancr, R. X22 Seint Ixirens also iSoIede bet te gredil 
hef him upwardes mid bernixidegleden. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 
I. aoB/26g Some op-on grediks of Ire i-rostede weren also. 
Ibid. 277/igB pe king het a-non }?a.t Men him .scholden op-on 
a strong gredile {v.r, gridire] do. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys 
(Roxb.) xoy Snmme wyth forkys of yryn ful .strong On the 
grydyl hir tumyd up and down. X483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
249 bA He was. .tormented uppon a gredyl of yron. 

2 . A circular iron plate upon which cakes are 
baked ; ~ Girdle sb.'t^ 

1352 Durham AccL Rolls, Grydel pro pane. 18x2 W. 
Tennant A ns ter E, vi, liv. As would a ben leap on a fire- 
hot griddle. 1859 jErnsoN Brittany il xp She poured upon 
a griddle., some batter. 1875 Le Fanu Will. Die L xa 
Sometimes we., made a hot cake, and baked it on the 
griddle. 1897 W, M. Ram-say Epery Day Li/e Turkey 
j». 48 Large round scones.. cooked, .on an iron griddle, 
b, Goler- or waffle-iron.s. rare. 

X833 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxiv. (18561 306 Like a batter- 
cake between the two disks of a hot griddle, 

3 . Alining. A wire-bottomed sieve or screen. 

1776 Pkyce Mm. Corymb. 233 A penson near the Shaft . , 

sifts it [Ore] in a Griddle, or iron whre sieve. X858 Simmonds 
Diet, 'Trade, Griddle, Riddle, a miner’s wire-bottomed sieve 
for separating the ore from the hal vans. 

4 altrib. and Cemb.,s.s fgriddle-sacri^’e, griddle- 
ful ; griddle-bread, -cake, bread or cake baked 
on a griddle ; f griddle-iron = sense 2. 

X84X k C. Hall Ireland IL 25 A few slices of %ridd 1 e 
bread. x88x Dailv Nesos 26 Aug. 5/7 Cold mutton fot and 
griddle bread. X7S3 Vallancey Collect. III. xiL 46a The 
good women are employed in making the ^griddle cake, 
xBsst Mks. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xiii. 1x8 Mary stood at 
the stove, baking griddle-cakes. Ibid, iv, Jo Be first ^griddle- 
full pf cakes, De /Wb 7 'our Gi. Brit. IV. 304 The 
*Gridle-Iron here i.s a thin Iron Plate . . about two Feet in 
Biameier, X382 Wyclif Lat. ii. 7 If thin offryng .sbal be 
..for the “i^redii sacrifice [Vulg. s/m an/em de eratlenla 
fuerit sotcrificium\, euen maner the tided flour shai be 
spreynt with oile. 

Chdddle igri‘d’ 1 ), [f. Griddle .rA] 

, 1. truns. To cook on a griddle. 

<r3t43^ Two Cmkery'bks. 40 lake Venyson or Bef, & lecbe 


8t gredyl it vp broun. 1887 Besant The World weni i. 6 
He every day fried or griddled a great piece of beef-steak. 

2 . Mining. 7 'o griddle ouii to screen ore with 
a griddle. 

1776 Pryce Min. Cornitb. i. lii. 62 Black Copper Ore . . is 
generally griddled out and put to the pile fox sale, as it rises 
from the Mine. 

Hence GrPddling^//;/. jA 

1876 T, Hardy Ethelherta (1890) 358 Fll finish the griddling. 
Griddl© 'dA slang, intr. To sing in 

the streets ns a beggar. 

x8si Mayhew* Lend. Labour {xZ6t) I. 2^8 Another woman 
. . whose husband had got a month for ‘ griddling in the main 
drag * (singing in the high .street). 1877 Besant & Rice Son 
0/ Vnic, 1. xii. 267 Cardiff Jack*.s never got so low as to be 
gridling on the main drag, 1892 Daily News 8 Feb. 7/2 
T hey were singing a hymn, or what was better known in 
the begging fraternity as ‘ gridling 

Hence Gri’ddler, a street singer. 

*859 in Slang Diet. xS88 Besant Fifty V, Ago iy. 53 
There are hymns in every collection which suit the Gridler. 

tGkddoled, a. Obs. rare'^K In 3-4 grideld, 
griddeled. Only in griddled frost, hoar 1 ‘rost. 

<7x300 Cursor M. 6520 liiianna..fel fra lift sa gret plente, 
Als a grideld [Faitf. griddeled, Gb'tt. rime] frost to se. 

Griddled (gri-dld), ppl. a. [f. Griddle v. 
-f -ED h] Fried or baked on a griddle. 

X883 O'Donovan Story Merv xx. (1884) 225 The usual 
meal of griddled bread and weak tea. 

Griddly (gri-dli), a. dial. Also 8 gridly. 
[Cf. Griddled <7.1] Sandy, gritty. 

1747 Hooson Miner's Diet. R x Sandy or gridly Gear, 
x8G6 Cheshire Gloss,, Griddly, gritty. 

t Gride, eb.^ Obs. [?A raetathetic form of 
Gird sb.^ (sense 3).] A spasm of pain, a pang. 

a 1400-50 A lexander 544 pe aire nowe & be dementis ere 
evyn in |n.s tyme So trauailed out of temperoure & troubild 
of bat sone, pat makis pi grippis and pi gridis a greie dele 
pe kenere. 

Gride (gr^id), sb,^ [f. Gride v.J A strident 
or grating sound. 

1830-4 WHITTIER Mogg Megone in. 1065 The gride of 
hatchets fiercely thrown On wig'wam-log and tree and stone. 
k88o L. Wallace Ben-Hur iv, vii. The trumpet, and the 
gride of the wheels, and the prospect of diversion excite me. 
Gsdde (grsid), v. Chiefly poet. Also 5-6 gry de. 
Pa. pple. 5-7 gride, gryde. [raetathetic form 
of Gikb adopted by Spenser from Lydgate, 
and from Spenser by later writers. The mod. 
application of the word to sound is perh. due to 
a feeling of its echoic expressiveness, suggested by 
words like^r<2/<f, strident, etc.] 

1 . irans. To pierce with a weapon ; to wound ; 
f also, to inflict (a wound) by piercing {pbsl). Also 
with away. Obs. or arch. 

<*x4oo-5o Alexander 2278 (Dublin MS.) He hym grydes 
{Ashnt. MS. girdes] to pe grund,& pegre wynnez.^ 14x2 20 
Lvdg. Ckron. Troy n. xiv, To se her husband with large 
woundes depe Gryde through the body. 1579 Sfenser 
She/k. Cal. F«b. 4 The kene cold blowes iiirough my 
beaten hyde, AH as 1 were through the body g^Ue [G/7wr.r, 
Gride, perecdj an olde word much vsed of Lidgate], 
x5go — A. Q. m. i 62 In minde to gride The loathed 
leachour. 1596 Ibid. iv. vl x Such was the wound that 
Scudamour did gride, xfiaa Drayton Poly^olb, xxii. 1491 
With many a cruel wound [he] was through the body gride. 
16^7 H. MoRB.SV«g'<j /' Soul 111. App,lix, A stake should gride 
His stubborn heart. 1808 J. Barlow Colnmb. 111. 600 All 
gride t’ne dying ; all deface the dead. 2832 Motherwell 
Ouglou's Omlattgki Poems 83 T 7 »e .steel grides their flank. 
184a Lytton Zanani vn.xxii. The shmpness of grief cuts 
and grides away many of those bonds of infirmity. 

absoL x8^ Lytton Harold vil v, FaHxine marches each 
hour to gride and to slay. 

fig. i]K3obPEHSKaA.<>. m.ix.agThe wicked engine throu^jh 
false influence Fast through his eies, and secretly did giyde 
Into his heart, which it did sorely gryde, 1647 H. momk 
S ong of Soul II. i, n. xxviiL Our own spirits gride With 
piercing wind in storming Winter tide, Contract them- 
selves. 1830 W, Phillips Ml. Sinai tu 62 Its murky wave 
Continuous closeih on the frequent gleam Of lurid hue that 
grides it, 

2 . inlK To pierce through. How usually. To 
cut, scrape, or graze along, through, up, etc., with 
a strident, grating, or whizzing sound, or so as to 
cause intense rapping pain. AMco, to gride its way, 

■ , X590 Spenser F. Q. 11, viii, 36 Through- his tnigh the mortall 
Sleek did gryde, a xyfib J, Scott- Amoebman. EHog. 11, 63 
His keen skkk grides along the. lands, tSxS Milman 
SmnorUTh^ keen scythes Gride through their iron harvest. 

. XR43 MletJclm. Mag, LIV. x6 A sword was now griding its 
way through my frame. 1858 Farrar Erk n. xii. (1S97I 363 
The horrible rope fell on him, griding across his back, x^ 
Stevenson Inlmui ¥m. xoa Now, the river wawld approaijh 
the side, and run griefing along the chalky base of the hill 
x88o L. Wallacs Bendiur X58 Against the sides the hostile 
vessel* yet crushed and grided. 

3. tram. To or graze against with a stri- 
dent soand ; to cansse to grate.' 

x«2x Shellsv Premetk. U^. ni. I, Hear ye the thunder 
of the fiery wheels Griding the wind.st xS^o 'rENSYSON 
InMem.cni, The wood which grido* clangs Its 
leafless nb« and iron horns Together. 

Gridald; see GRiDDLidD ' - -- 

(gri^ddlin), sb. and- a. Also 7 gris- 
delin(d, greda-, gre(e)d«-, grayde-, gridaline, 
gridilyon, grisseliA. fad, F. gridelim, grisMMm 
* grey of Bax *, flax-grey ; littr^ explains It as a 
colour partaking of white and red *.] ■ 


A. sb. The name of a colour, a pale purple or 
grey violet ; sometimes, a pale red. B, adj. 
Having this colour. 

c X640 [Shirley] Ccx/ri Underwit n. ii, in Bullen O, PI. 
11.345 Shall I decipher my Colours to you now? Folimort 
is withered, GiTsdelin {ed. 1649 (‘ Country Capt.*, iinder the 
name of l>k. Newcastle) ii, i. 28 reotis greedeline] is absent, 
and Isabella is beauty. 1652 H. CoQh'n it. Saidery’s Ibrahim 
ii. i. 10 The third . . was in a wastcoat of gridjiyon .sattin. 1657 
R. Ligon Barbadais{x6'j 3) 83 Sky colour, ami Orange tawny, 
Gridaline,and Gingeline, white and Philyamort. i<^3 Kiu-i- 
GREW Parson's IVed. n. iii, His Love, .fades like rny Greda- 
line Petticote. X663-76 Rea Flora 47 I’hey are either red. . 
or else sadder or paler violet, graydeline, or nuirey purple. 
1685 Temple Gardening Wks. 1710 I. 184 I'he Burgundy 
[Grape] which is a Grizelin or Pale Red. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury i. 13/2 Colours derived from Purple., Gredeline, 
pale Peach, Phil, Trans. XX, 465 'llie same vinous 
or Grisdeline Colour. X713 it,. Pome/ s Hist. Drugs I. 41 
I,.arge Grldelin Flower.* mix’d with Ptirple- 1791 Hamilton 
Berthollet's Dyeing 1 , 1. u, iv, 199 Violets and gridelins of 
all shade-s. x86o R. Macfarlanb Dyeing Calico fr. iii, 
47 A fine gridelin, bordering upon archil, is thereby ol> 
tained ; but this color ha.s no permanence. 

Griding (grai-dig'^ ppL a. [£ Gride v. 4 

-iNQ-^.j That grides. 

1 . Piercing, wuiinding; cutting keenly and pain- 
fully thruugh. lit. andyf^, 

1667 Mil'i on P. L. vl 329 ho sore 'The griding sword with 
dihconttmious w'ound Pass'd {hrougU him. 1782 Elphinston 
tr. Martial 1. xxii. 35 For brawny nteks the griding claw 
remains. <*1794 Sir W, JoNits J'indaPs xst Nemeau Ode 
8x Griding anguish pierc a hi.s fluttering breast. x8xa W. 
1 ‘ennaNT Anster F, vi. xxi.x, Set tlieir griding forks and 
knives to work. 18x3 Ill siiv I.utreiius iti. 713 So swift 
the motion of the griding steel, a X863 ‘I’n vc klray Character 
Sk.\xZyi) 341 I'he griding exciteineut which thrills through 
every fibre of the .soul. 1876 Farrar Marlh. Sernt, xxvii. 
270 He perished, as he deserved, by tlse pitiless, griding, con- 
temptuous .sword-s of those whom he had striven to seduce. 

2 . Grating, clasbinj;; strident. 

X740 Dyer Ruins Rome 462 The lar, .Which, .dreadful 
roil'd its griding wheels < )ver tlie 1 loody w ar. X830 Tenny- 
son iW/w 1 13 'J’he heavy thumler’s griding might. 1845 
Blachv. Mag. LVHi, 679 A griding clash of steel and 
a shrill cry of agony. 185X J. U. Hi'Me iCe/ns early h'ears, 
Oct. Gales 14 <Jh, boist’rous sea ! Oh griding gale 1 

Gridiron (gri-dnivan), sb. P'unns : a. 3-4 
gred-, 4 gridire, 5 gredyre, gexdyre, 0 . 4 
gredyrne, .gridirne, 5 grederne, -irne, -eyren, 
gredren, -yu, grydime, -eyroB, -eyorn, 5--6 
gredyroB, 6 -yem, -iren, gryderue, gred© 
yron, 6“7 graediron(e, gradiron, 7 gridyron, 
6- gridiron, y. 6 north, girdiron, -yrn©, gerd- 
yron, girde-, gyrd, e-iron. [Of obscure forma- 
tion. I'he earliest form gredire appear.s in the same 
text ( 5 . Efig, Leg.) wiili gredile Ghiddlk, but it 
is not clear whether the change from Hk to -ire is 
phonetic, or due to popular etymology. The 
later forms, however, show that the -ire was at an 
early date kientified with southern Mii. ire^iren 
Iron {ct fur-ire Fire-iron), the further develop- 
ment bting parallel to tliat of Andiron, q. v.] 

l . A cooking utensil formed ol parallel bars of 
iron or other metal in a frame, usually supported 
on short legs, and used for broiling flesh or fish 
over a fire. 4 Also foimeriy, a girdle or griddle. 

a. *4. . Mein Fir:. in Wr.-Wfi!ck«r6a6/7 Vjtttdyttdratkula. 

X3,. £. £. Aiiit. P. B. 1277 kfi pmliriie goblotes 
garnyst of syluer. X38a WvcLir Elxod, xxvii. 4 Tho'w 
shall make, .a bmun gretiyrae 1x388 grkiele, Coverdale 
gred yron, 1551 gredyern, xfixx grate or networke] in the 
manerc of a nett.^ c :i^5o 'Two Co&kefy-bks. loa Kutte the 
chyne in i|. or in ii). jpeces, and roste him on a faire 
gredryn. x48a Poston Lett. No. 867 IH, auH A gredeyreft 
of sylver of i^arysse towche, not gylt X4B5 Narai Acc. 
Hen. ¥/I 08961 51 Keile huk«H Grydmie^j., filesh 
hokesj. 1544 Fhaee Regim. Life ri553) D iv b, Fyshe 
rested vpoii the gridiron, xsdx HoiLVHimH Horn. Apoth. 
6 I'ake the brayneg of a ho8K*^* die same V|>on a grede 
yron. 1647 R, Stafylton Jmvnaluxi Bruird rashers, that 
on wide gridirons lay, 1749 Fieloing 'Tom yones x. iv, 
The said Chicken was then at Koo&i.,,and required the 
several Ceremcinks of catching, killing, and picking, before 
it wto brought to the Gi id-iron, c XS50 A rak Nts. iRildg.) 
6ai Our gridiron is only fit to broil .small fish. 

y. *495 Nm, Acc. lien, VJi (1896) a6o Brasyn pottes 
brokyn. .Gyrdeyrons^Brokyn, xs»8 Test. Elmr. (Surtees) 
V. 255 A Kirdyrne, xij d 1557 Kicknmui, Wiik (Surtees) 
too One old branareihe, one Mtclyron, one pure of tongs. 

Aec. Mk. In Amtkumy XX XII. 343 A girde iron. 

D. A rimiiar structure employed as an iastrn* 
ment of torture by fire. 

As in the case of Gwimilp, this is the connexion In which 
the word fimt appeari in English. 

ft. cxai^ S. Mng. Leg. 1 . 344/154 Strong fuyr he lieih 
maken and gret, and a gredire kwHia sette. c xtcft St* 
Crkiopkir ana in M. M. P. tiSfini 65 pe king het pat roe 
schoide anon vjpe a gridire him do And roste him wi|> fur 
k. picE *383 Langu P. Pi. C. m. 130 Laurens |»« ieuitc 
lySSyitse on gredire, Loked vp to oure lorde. m.. S. Eng* 
Leg. (MS, Bodf 779) In AnhM Stud. neu. Spr. LXXXll. 
3syxo8 V|.tpon a gerdyre he let here to rosty. 

A *483 Caxton Odd. Leg. 948/1 The inynystres, . leyd 
hym atratched <w»» uppon a gredyron of yron. xsiSS Eden 
Dicatfes 39 A certeyne frame of woodde much lyke vnto 
a hurdle or grediren. xdx* Fcrchas Pilgrimage ix. xv. 
ix6r.|,) 913 l‘h« NoM« and ooKimMcitrs, they broiled oa 
gridirons. *6|x R. Byfiixo Doctr. Sabb. 51 The wheele, 
freediron, rackt tnd faggot. *64© jEt, 1 *AYwm GL Exemp* 

m. XV. fs S. Laorenoe unxmntm the coali of his Gridiron 

but as a 40 W, Itvwo WoferTs M. tiSss) * 
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G-BIEF. 


The gridiron of the blessed St. Lawrence. 18S9 Lrcky 
Burop, Mor. 11. xi. 235 The devil was represeutcd bound 
by red-hot chains on a burning gridiron. 

% fiir, and in phrases, f The p’idzron grumbles 
at the frying-pan \ cf. * the pot calls the kettle 
black.’ On the gridiron : in a state of torment, 
persecution, or great uneasiness (cf. F. ttre sur le 
gril) ; so to lay (a person) on the gridiron, 

1590 Greene Neuer too la-ie (1600) 1 14, 1 was so scorched 
on the grediron of affection, that I had no rest. 1660 Bp. 
Taylor Duct. DubiL i. i. 11676) 15 He runs to weakness 
for excuse, and to sin for a comfort, .and changes from side 
to side upon his grid-iron till the flesh drop from the bones 
on every side. 1673 R. Wild Poet. Licen. 27 I'he Calf at 
Bethel fears the Calf at Dan ; The Gridiron grumbles at the 
Frying-pan. <*1734 North Exam. in. vii. § 30 (1740) 525 
It was past Three before the Chief Justice heard that his 
Name was upon the Gridiron at Westminster. 1834 
Macaulay in Trevelyan Life «$• Lett. {1878) I. 377 While 
London is a perfect gridiron, here am I, at 13® North from 
the equator, by a blazing wood fire, with my windows 
closed. 1859 W. Collins Q. ofHearts{tZj<yi 11 When destiny 
has.. heated his gridiron for him, he has nothing left to do 
..but to get up and sit on it. 1871 Member for Paris 
11, 9 He proceeded to do what is called in journalistic phrase 
‘laying a man on the gridiron’, which means tliat he., 
served him up every day to the readers of the Pavois^ 
skewered through and through with an epigram. 

3 . Applied to objects resembling or likened to 
a gridiron ; f a grated weir or dam {obsi ) ; a grat- 
ing or grille ; a network of pipes, lines, etc. ; the 
United States flag, the stars and stripes. 

ii|o6-7 U^inchester College Acc. Roll^ In .stip. j carpen- 
tani facientis j gredyre ad introitnm aquae de Lurteborne. 
1842-3 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 58 Between this glass and 
the plate is a gridiron of silver wire, 1834 Ronalds & 
Richardson Chem. TecknoL (ed. 2) 1. 378 To this pipe are 
attached a number of arms formed of inch pipe, the whole 
forming a .sort pf gridiron. 1863 Miss Braudon Eleanor's 
Viet. (1878) L 1. 8 My father wore a silver gridiron in his 
button hole, 1869 Blackmore Lorna D. ii, He answered, in 
a whisper, through the gridiron of the gate, 1892 Harper's 
Mag. Feb. 435/1 Chicago is criss-crossed by a gridiron of rail- 
way tracks. 1893 J. A Barry S. Brown's Btmyip etc. 29 Run 
the gridiron half-mast, Mr. Stokes. 1893 Farmer Slangs 
GridiroUf. .tht bars on a cell window. 1896 Daily News 
10 Dec. 3/4 The ground here is marked out by white lines 
..thus giving it the appearance of a gigantic gridiron — 
which, indeed, is the technical name applied to an American 
football field. 

b. Naut, A heavy framework of beams in 
parallel open order (suggesting a gridiron) used to 
support a ship in dock. (So F. gril.) 

1846 A. Young Naut. Diet., Gridiron, a frame formed of 
cross beams of wood, for laying a vessel upon in order to 
inspect or repair her at low water. 1863 Q. Rez>. CXIV. 
309 They raise a gridiron which Is suspended between them 
at such a depth in the water as may be requisite to receive 
the vessel. 1896 Daily News 21 Dec. 2/r A first-class 
gridiron, capable of taking vessels up to 300 feet long. 

c, Tkeatr. A structure of planks erected above 
the stage and supporting the mechanism for the 
manipulation of drop-scenes, etc. (So F. ^'z 7 .) 

1886 H. S. Jennings Gossip 69 The ‘gridiron’ is 
the name for a number of planks running at a great height 
above the stage from R. to L. 1887 Standard 13 Sept. 6/4 
Did the magistrates inspect what is known as the ‘grid- 
iron ’ — the place immediately over the stage ? 

gridiron pendulum. 

1793 Sir G. Shuckburgh in Phil. Trans* LXXXIII. 83 
The pendulum,. is a compound gridiron composed of five 
rods, 

5 , Short for gridiron manoeuvre, tXo,. : A naval 
manceiivre in which the paths taken by the vessels 
suggest the form of a gridiron. 

1893 Daily News 26 June 6/x In executing the ‘gridiron ‘ 
movement the ves.sels would at times be very close to each 
other, 1894 'Times so July 8/1 The Admiral felt justified in 
twice putting it [the fleet] through the much-discus.sed 
evolution known as the ‘gridiron'. 

6, allrib. and Comb . : gridiron-floor = sense 3c; 
gridiron pendnlnm, a compensation pendulum 
composed of parallel rods of different metals; 
gridiron valve, a sliding valve in which the 
cover and seat are both composed of parallel bars 
with spaces between them. 

1881 L, Wagner Pantomimes 57 From the flies a ladder 
communicates with the *grid iron-floor, _ at the very roof of 
the stage, frequently at a height of sixty or seventy feet 
above tne footlights. 1752 Ellicott in Phil, T rans. XLVII. 
492-3 Your pendulum takes off the effect of heat and cold 
as well as either the ^'gridiron pendulum (as it is commonly 
called) or the quicksilver pendulum. 1854 J. Scoffern in 
Orr's Circ. Set., Chem. xis Another means of avoiding this 
source of error is the gridiron pendulum.. — an invention of 
' Harrison. 3:867^7 G. F. Chambers Astron. viii. 771 Grid- 
iron compensation pendulum, 1875 Knight Diet. Mech.^ 
^Gridiron valve. 

©ri'diron, v, [f. Geidiron trans. To 
mark with parallel lines or a pattern suggesting 
the form of a gridiron ; said esf. of railways with 
reference to their appearance on a map. 

1857 E. M. Whitty Friends Bohexnia II. 34 Newland has 
been a blessing to the country.. and gridironed the country 
with railways. 1867 Miss Braddon Birds of Prey v. ii. 
(1868) 246 A breakneck gallop across dreary fields gridironed 
with dykes and stone walls. 1887 Hissev Holiday on Road 

i. 17 Railways have gridironed the land all over. 

Q-rie, variant ol Geee sb.^ 

Griebe, obs. form of Grebe. 

Grieee, variant of Grece, steps. 


Grieced (grzst), a. Her. [f. grieee, variant of 
Grece -f -eu 'A'j == Degraded pfl. a.’^ 

Griede, obs. form of Greed sb. 

Grief (grff), sb. PL griefs. Forms : 3-5 gref, 
4-6 groffe, grefe, greve, 4-7 greef^e, (5 greyf, 
griff(e, 5-6 gryef(f, 6 groijSf, 6-7 greif(e), (8 
greafj, 5-7 griefe, 5- grief. Also//. 4-dgreves, 
(5;ys), 5-7 greeves, 6-7 greives, grieves, [a. 
OF.gj'ief gref muse., Yhl. sb, f. grever to Grieve. 
The form with v in the sing, may be from OF. 
grieve, greve fern., of the same etymology.] 
fl. Hardship, suffering; a kind, or cause, of 
hardship or suffering. Obs. 

axzzs Ancr. R. 392 Ne muhte he mid lesse gref habben 
ared us? ax^oo Cursor M. x-jisp, lesu. .wit mi flexsli lust 
to fill forget i oft pine greues grill, 138a Wyclif 1 Esdr. 

ii. 29 To kingis greeues ben born in. cxg&S Chaucer 
Shipman's T. 127 Tel me of youre grief Parauenture I yow 
may in youre meschief Conseille or helpe. 143s Misyn 
B'ire of Lm*e i. ix. 17 pe pore in body with hongyr, first, 
cald & nakydnes & ojjer greuys of his warld is noyed. 
C1440 Bone B'lor. 1245 Syr, ye muste wend i home wyth 
me . . Hyt schall turne yow to no grefe. a 1450 Fysshynge 
w. A/igle (1883) 2 Suene grevys & meny of’er the hunter 
hapeth. c 1550 Disc. Common Weal Eng. (1893) 2 That 
gentlemen feele moste greef by this derthe. 1575 Gamm, 
Gurton v. i, If it be counted his fault, besides all his 
greeues When a poore man is spojded, and beaten among 
theeues Then I confess my fault herein, i6r6 W. Haig 
Let. in J. Russell Haigs\\\. (t88i) 156 Pardon a poor man 
much distracted with the grief of this place [the tolboothj. 
1722 De P’oe Plague (1756) .182 Want of Breath, B'ear, 
Anger, Vexation, and all the other Griefs attending such 
an injurious Treatment, 

t 2 . Plurt, harm, mischief or injury done or 
caused by another ; damage inflicted or suffered ; 
molestation, trouble, offence. Obs. 

<;i330 R. Brunne Ckron. (1810) 91 Neuer bifor in Wales 
was don so grete greue. 1340-70 Alex, <§• Dind. 50 Whan 
hei sien the seg wip so manye ryde, pei were agrisen of his 

S ym, and wende gref tholie. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 324 
IS moder wiste well she might Do Tereus no more greve 
T han slee his child. C1460 Towneley Myst.rxi. 53 Cryst 
saue vs flrom alle myschefys. .ffrom those mens grefys That 
oft ar agans vs. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 7 To be venged for 
dammage or griefe done by another, 1513 Douglas Mneis 
XII I. i. 25 To implor forgifnes of all greiff. 1584 Powel 
Lloyfs Cambria 354 These be the greefes done by the 
Englishmen. 

t b. A wrong or injury which is the subject of 
formal complaint or demand for redress ; —Griev- 
ance I b. Also, a document containing a formal 
statement of the grievance. Obs. 

' In quot, 1839 proh* a mere Gallicism. 

<7x420 Lydg, Assembly Gods 47 That Diana and Neptunus 
myght haue audience To declare her gieefe of the gret 
oftence To theym done by Eolus, whereon they compleynyd. 
1472 Presentm. yttries in Stiriees Misc. -1888) 22 Thes are 
\r grefis ]>* xij men fendes defectyffe. 1502 Arnolds Ckron. 
(18x1) p, xvii, The answere by my Lorde of Wynchestere 
vnto y^ greffe of my Lorde off Glocetyre. 1538 in Vicary's 
Anat. 1x888) App. in. iii. 159 It ys agreed that the War- 
deyns. .shalbe here vpon tuysday next commyng, & there 
shewe theyre gryeff, 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IF, iv. iii. 42 The 
King hath sent to know The nature of your Griefes. 1603 
Nottingham Rec. IV. 274 A meetinge shalbe had here that 
the Burgesses may then prefer thejT greifes. ax6sx Cal- 
DERWOOO Hist. (Wodrow Soc.) Ill, 725 The greeves 

which Secretary Walsingham presented to the King. [1839 
Times 30 Mar. in Spirit Metrop. Conserv. Press (1840) 1. 
126 For the settlement of more solid and lasting griefs be- 
tween the nations, measures of corresponding magnitude 
and decision must be reasonably executed.] 

1 3 . Gravity, grievou?ness (of an offence). Obs. 
1494 Fabyan Ckron, vu. ccxxx* 262 Some of the foresayde 
prj'soners he put to deth, and some he disliereted, after y® 
grefe of theyr offense. 

t 4 :. Feeling of offence ; displeasure, anger. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 8405 (Cott.) pof salamon mi sun be yong 
He es wis and o redi tung, pat neuer serued grefe ne grame. 
C1340 Ibid. 7663 (Trim) And efte pe fend ful of greef 
T rauailed he ky ng to mischeef. c 1400 Destr. 'Troy 6440 F or 
all the grefe of ho grekes, & he grete hronge, Was no led 
might hym let, [^f horn lothe were, 15x3 Douglas AEneis 
I. i. 18 Is thairsic grief In hevinlie myndis hie? xS3S Bp, 
Shaxton Let. to Cromwell in Strj^pe Ecel. Mem. 1. App. Ixi. 
149 Yet perceive I right manifestly your grief towards me. 
C1S70 Durhain Depos. iSurtees) 245 He spoke not thois 
wordes in any greiff, but rather in boorde. c 1573 Ibid, 261 
Hard the said Rauffe caule the said Rosse slave in greiff. 

t b. Phrases. To take in \pn, to) grief \ to take 
offence at : see also Agriep. To take grief with 
(a person) : to be displeased with. Without grief : 
without being offended or annoyed ; without grudg- 
ing. Obs. 

c X300, etc. [see Agrief], c 1325 Deo Cratias 35 in E. E, 
P. (1862) 125, I prey he take hit nouht in greue. <7x340 
Cursor M. 10967 (Laud) Zakarie seid with-outyn greve 
Thise tydyngges may I not leve. c 1400 Gamelyn 313 And 
seide ae be welcome with-out any greue. c 1420 SH A madace 
XXX, Code Sirs, take no^te on greu^ For 3e most noue take 
50ur leue. C1430 Syr Tryam, 119 That ys me wondur lefe. 
Wherefore taketh hyt to no grefe. X548 Udall, etc. Erasm. 
Par. Matt. xiii. 36-43 Jesus without any griefe [L. nihil 
gravatus\ declared it playnely. a 1553 — Royster D, y. iv, 
(Arb.) 82, I beseech you, take with me no greefe ; 1 did a 
true man’s part, not wishyng your repreefe. 

1 5 , A bodily injury or ailment ; a morbid 
affection of any part of the body ; a sore, wound ; 
a blemish of the skin ; a disease, sickness. Obs. 

X398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. v. Ixiv. (1495) 182 Somtyme 
the greyffes of the skynne come of a cause that is wythin. 


X48X Caxton Myrr. iii. x. 153 Nature may not suffre .. the 
sodeyn agrauacions ne griefs, of whiche by theyr foiyes they 
trauaylle nature. 1542 Boorde Dyetary xxxii. (1870) 295 
For suche thynges causyth the grefe [epilepsy] to come the 
offer, txssp Lloyd Treas. Health (1585) Fviij, To put 
away the wrinkles out of the face and all other greefe. X562 
Turner Baths Fref., In the tyme of bathinge in certayne 
men certayn grefes and diseases aryse. 1567 Harman 
C<2wa;i; (1879) 55 Fay re skynned withoute anye spot or 
greffe. 1579 Lyte Dodoens i. Ixx. 104 The seede .. is good 
to be straked or applied unto hoate griefes of the joynts, 
1606 Bryskett Civ. Life 5 Rather to preuent sicknesse, 
then for any present griefe, I had . . begunne a course to 
take some phy.sicke. 1691 Wood A th. Oxon. 1 . 392 Cancerous 
Ylcers also seise on this part (the Lipp) &c. This grief 
hastned the end of .'. Mr. Hamot. x’je^ Lond, Gaz, No. 
4209/4 Off Leg: Joint above the Fetter-lock large, hard 
swell’d, old Grief. 1727 Bradley Earn. Diet. s.v. Foul, A 
Swelling and Grief like unto this, breeding between the 
Glees of the Cattle. 

transf. xsyo Dm. Math. Prf. 23 Theophrastus affirmed, 
that, by Musike, griefes and diseases of the Minde, .might 
be cured. 

t b. The seat of disease ; the diseased part ; the 
sore place. Obs. 

1577 Frampton foyful Netvs n. (1596) 36 The Leaues of 
this Tabaco being laid hotte vpon the griefe . . taketh away 
the paines therof. 1610 Markham Masierp. ii. cxxxi. 434 
Mixe the.se with vinegar, and apply it to the griefe. 1624 
Capt. Smith Virginia ii. 34 For swellings, .they vse small 
peeces of touchwood . . which pricking on the griefe they 
burne close to the fle.sh. 
f 6. Physical pain or discomfort Obs. 

XS09 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1570) 81 Clawe he his backe 
that feeleth itche or greue. 1344 Phaer Regim. Life (1553) 

F vij b, The griefe, wiiich the pacient feleth in his backe. 
1396 Dalrymple tr, Leslies Hist. Scot. iii. 184 Mair throuch 
Sturt and dolour of mynd, than throuch greife of his woundes, 
1608-33 Bp. Hall Medit. (1851) 99 The tenderness of the 
part adds much to tlie grief. x62x Burton A ??<a:L Mel. l 

iii. II. ii, Hardnes and grief in the left Hypocondry. 

7 . Mental pain, distress, or sorrow. In mod. 
use in a more limited sense : Deep or violent 
sorrow, caused by loss or trouble ; a keen or bitter 
feeling of regret for something lost, remorse for 
something done, or sorrow for mishap to oneself 
or others. 

13.. E.E. A Hit, P. A. 86 The adubbemente of ho downer 
dere Garten my goste al greffe for-^eie. cisso Will: 
Paleme 2473 So glad was he h^mne, hat na gref vnder sod 
gayned to nis ioye. t;i4oo Destr. Troy 13957 Vlixes. .With 
gronyng and greue gert hym to stynt. 1413 Pilg?\ Sowle 
d^axton 1483) IV. XX. 66 How may myn eyen .. Res trey ne 
them for to shewen by wepyng Myn hertes greef. 1554 
CovERDALE Hope Faithf. xxxi. (1574) 221 Tediousnesse and 
grefe runneth customably with .saturation or fulnesse. 1368 
H. B. tr. P. MartyPs Comm. Rom. ix. 237 b, Griefe (as 
pyth Cicero . .) is a dissease which vexeth the mind, and it 
is taken by reason of the euill which semeth to be already 
at han<i, and to be present. 1392 Shaks, Rom. <§• yul. v. iii. 
211 Griefe of my Sonnes exile hath stopt her breath. x6xt 
Chapman Widdowes T. Plays 1873 III. 54 Then Grieues 
that sound so lowd, proue alwaie.s light. 163a Lithgow 
Trav. V. 198 Before my arriyall in Aleppo, the Caravan, .was 
from thence departed, which bred no small griefe in my 
breast. 1657 Austen Fruit Trees i. 5 He confe.sseth it with 
much greife. 17x6 Addison Drummer n. i, There is a real 
grief and there is a methodical grief. 1756 Burke Subl.et 
B. x. Vj If the (pbject of pleasure be, .totally lost.. a passion 
arises in the mind, which is called grief. 1760-72 H. Brooke 
Fool of Qualify {iBog) II. 112 Mrs. TiiTel.,was plentifully 
pouring forjh her tears.. for grief of having found him in 
that condition. 18x7 Byron Manfred 1. i, 9 Grief should 
be the instructor of the wise. 1821 Joanna Bau.lie 
V. iii, Woman’.s grief is like a summer .storm, Short as it 
violent L. 1883 Ouida Wanda 1. 36 Their father died of 
grief for his eld<;.st .son. i838 F, Hume Mad. Midas i. i, He 
did not show much outward grief. 

personified. 1822 B. Cornwall Flood of Thessaly ii, 281 
Joy is slow believed, where grief hath lived Long a familiar, 

b. A cause or subject of grief. 

*53S Coverdale Pro%>. xvii. 25 An vndiscrete sonne is 
a grefe [i-<? x6ii] vnto his father. 1770 Goi-dsm, Vill. 
57 A time there was, ere Englandh? griefs began, 1886 
Ruskin Prseteriia I. v. 167 As fate would have it, they had 
the one grief of having no children. 

8. a. Pbr. To come to gidef '. to meet with 
disaster; {Sporting) to have a fall; to fad, prove 
abortive. So to bring to grief. Chiefly colloq. ; 
somewhat rare in dignified use. 

1834 Thackeray Newco7nes 1. x. 107 We drove on to the 
Downs, and we were nearly coming to grief. 1857 Kingsley 
Two V. Ago xxi, As for coming to grief, . . we’re on a good 
errand . . and the devil himself can’t harm u.s. 1862 T. 
Shorter in Weldon's Reg, Aug. 4 A People’s College, .was 
founded at Nottingham, but speedily came to grief. 1873 
Punch 25 Jan. 41/1 The third Empire .. brought France to 
grief. 1883 Black Shandon Belts xxvii, He pointed out 
where the coal-smack had come to grief. 1883 J. Martineau 
Types Elh. Theory 1. 139 His logic came to grief. 

b. Sporting. Accidents in steeplechasing or in, 
the hunting-field. Also in Golfi^tt quot. 1897). 

1891 Sportsman 28 Feb. (Farmer), The flag had scarcely 
fallen than the grief commenced. _ xBgj Encycl. Sport L 472 
Grief, when a player has played his ball into a hazard of any 
description he is said to be in grief, 1898 St. y antes' s Gaz. 
15 Nov, 6/1 [A pace sufficient] to test the condition of honses 
and their riders and to bring about a considerable amount 
of grief. 

8. attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., as grief 
-drop. b. objective, as grief drinking adj. c.. 
instrumental, as gidef-bowed, -distraught, -dulled, 
-exhausted, -harmonized, -inspired, -oppressed, -rent, 
-shot, -worn adjs. Also grief-muscles, a name 
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given by Barwin to certain muscles concerned in 
the facial expression of grief. 

i:S39 Marv* Howitt Mancr^s Pil^r. xi. iix, a *Grief-bowe<i 
and iabour-sjpent. 184^ Mrs. Browning Duc/iess Mtif Ixiv, 
He in sooth is ^grief-distraught. ? c 1600 JDzsintcted Emp, 
11. i. in Butlen O, PL HI. 203 Ciiaractred on every© syde 
Of the ^*griefe drinking© paper. ^ 2838 ILiazk Cqo^ Witrld 
vii. 2 Though the eye may be dirurued with its ^grief-drop 
awhile, a 1603 F. Davison in Farr S. P. Eliz, .1845) 11 . 
319 My ■^grief-duli'd heart. 2768 A ddr€ss Night- 

ingale vi. 87 Till welcome death .. Shall kindly stop my 
%rief-exhausted breath. 1837 Hood Hero Leander Ixix, 
Tltough heretofore I have but set my voice 'I'o some long 
sighs, _*grief-harmonized. 2764 Oxford Sausage 77 The 
*grief-in.spired Muse. 187a Darwin Emotiom vii, 285 Cases 
of Hypochondria, in which the *grief-muscles were persist- 
ently contracted. 1824 T. Fen by Four Tewpirmnents iv. i, 
*Grief-oppressed, unhappy man. 1647 Herrick Hesperides 
(1869) 419 To show a heart *gnef-rent. 2607 Shaks. Cor, v. 
L 45 As a discontented F riend, *greefe-shot with his vnkind* 
nesse. 1859 Cornwallis Nno iVorld L aoz Ma looked 
*gyief-WQrn. 

tCaTief, a, md adv. Oh. Forms: ^ greif, 
4 grefe, greue, greejBfe. [a. OF. gref :~-L. grams 
{slso grief *grems, later form of gravis f 
inflaenced by ievis light) heavy, Gbave.] 

A. GrievoiB, grave; troublesome, oppres- 
sive ; (of armour) 7 forraidai>le, 

ax^fio. Cursor M. 27986 pis sin ..it es sua greif and god 
wit gan pat, , it files par it es don or said. 2303 R. Bruhns 
Handl. Synne 10262 Here synne ys grefe pat brynge|> a 
trew man on a pefe. c 2330 — Chrm. (iSiol 238 If it so be, 
of Scotlond shape a thefe, dt till Inglond fie, als a felon grefe, 
2390 Canf. I, 266 For it is an unwise vengeaunce, 

Which to none other man is lefe, And is unto him selve grefe. 
c 1440 GoL 1262 Lordis laughi thair lands.. And 

graithit thame to the gait, in thair greif geir. t^saCaxim's 
Chron, Ezig. iii. 21 b./i Whiche worke he ended in 2 yere 
and 4 monethes and that with grave impedymentes, 

,B. adv. Grievously, excessively, 

<r24oo Desin Tray 3044 Hir nose .. was nobly shapyn, .. 
Kogbt growen to grete ne to grefe small©, c iaoq M aundev. 
(Roxh.) xxiv. 112 He fell grcetTe sake [F. i 7 eheust en maia- 
dP] and feled wele pat he myglit no^t couerof pat sekeness. 

Orieffal (grrfjful), a. Forms : 4 grefal, 5-7 
greefull, 6-8 griefifall, (6 grefiill, greffal, 
grieful(l, gre(e)fe-fal, griQfefal(l, grieveftelD, 
6, 9 griefful. [f. Griif sA + -FUL.] Painful, 
sorrowful ; *t* grievous. 

^12300 Cursor M. 13184 Bot Hs dede was seld fid 

dere, pe tnening ^eit lastis bi gere, wid a grefu! ICoit, 
greithful] uengance. e 24% Caxton Somies of Aymon ix. 
*52 The wound© of Rycharde was soo greefull to see that it 
was pyte to beholde. 1:2530 La Berners Arth. LyL Bryt, 
(2814^ SKJ It is grefull to me to ieue your compariye. 25(52 
Horton St Sackv. CorMuc u i, (Shaks. Soc.) 07 And nowe 
the dale renewes my griefull plainte. , 2603 Marston Aft- 
iaf$id*s Rm. n. Hi, The most greefull, despairing, wretched 
fetc. 1 . zez549 Drumm, op Hawth. PHst. fas. Ilf Wks, 
(1721) 42 To oeliver this grieffull body to the rest of a desired 
grave. i74» Collins Ode to Pear 27 The grief-full Muse 
address'd her infant tongue, 2868 Browning RingJ^ Bk. vi. 
704 The same great, grave, grieffitl air. 2882 Daily Ne^s 
ai Apr. 5/7 The stern reality of a grieflful parting. 

Hence Grio^ffully adv. 

«* 2400-50 Alexander 973 (Dublin MS.) And grettes for 
hym als grefully (As/tju. Af. 9 . greuously] as he liyni gettyn 
hed. 2560 Daus tr, Sleidane’s Comm, 253 He is in dede very 
sory, but yet taketh the matter Ies.se greifefully, forasmuche 
as the thinge hath fortuned throughe another mans faulte, 
and not his. ' 

[Grieiliead : List of Spurious Words.] 

Chieidess (gri'-fles), a. [f. Geibf sP, 4* -LESS.] 
Free from grief, 

2552 Hulobt, Griefeles or sorowles. 1566 Ga,scoignk 
locasian.'u I graunte I can not griefiesise, well beholde My 
fethers pallatxj. 1843 Tails Mag. X, 322 Unmurmuring, 

S 'iefiess, watching. 2847 S. Dobell Musing on a Viet my ^ 
rand And griefless as a rich man's funeral. 1882 Swinburne 
'Tristram of Lyonesse 6 The griefle-ss ghost of grief, 
fleace gricBess coudiuoii. 

1571 Golding Cahnn on Ps. xxxii, 3 Hee hetokenetb not 
Eteeflesnes.se or blockishnesse. 2574 tr. Marlorafs A foca- 
tips 34 Greeflesnes-e is themghte too bee a sign© of Desper- 
atenesse. 2886 Sidgwick: Outl. Hist. Ethics u. § 16. 81 
I'he gr{©fles.sness which the sage wsus conceived to maintain 
amid the worst tortures. 

t Cfrie'fly, adv. Oh. [f. Gkief a. -f -it -.] 
Grievously, ‘sadly’. 

2340-70 A ihamider 4» Yee been© greefly bsgOj but grace 
you falle. /Bid, 994 Whan 1 was greefly bi|o with a grim 
people. 2577 'J'. Kendall Flowers of Rpigr, <10 By this 
my troublous toyl© and grefe, and grieily pinchyng paine. 
[©piejBlY, a . : see List of Sfnerious IVords.] 

■ t Gwe'fsome, ts. Oh. rare'^K [f. Gkiif sk 
4- “SOME* Cf. GBiEVJBSOMB.j Causing grief, dis- 
tressiog. ' 

2635 Hayward tr. Biondls Banish'd 209 He re- 

solved . . to get her t'-eace to some other place lesse griefe- 
iSome and less© odious. 

Grieko, variant of Gbhoo. 

G-rien, Grienesse, obs. IT. Gebest, Gebetows. 
Gries, obs. pi of Geee sS.i 
Grf©»©s forms of Gem, Gbisly. 

Griesliocli (grPj^x)* Also greasboeb, 
griesoboob. [a. Gael grlosath embers, f. grhs^ 
grh heat.] ^ Hot embers ; properly those of 
Beats or moss-fuel ’ (Jam.), 
tSm Scott Minst r. SeoiL Bord, I. Introd. 83 Gang a* to 
your beds, Sirs and dinna put out the wee grieschoch 
temliew'. *818 — HrL Mh’dl li, I «w the leaves the 


limraers had lain on, and the ash^ of them ; by the same 
token, there was a pit greeshoch purning yet. 2882 Mlss 
Laffan in Macm. Mag. XLIV. 386 From the grieshoch, 
which was as she had left it that morning, she perceived the 
faintest possible glow. 

Griesly, obs. form of Gbislt, Gejzzlt. 
Griessing, obs. form of Geecing. 

Griest, obs. form of Geist sbf 
Griesy, variant of Geisy Oh., grisly. 

Griet, obs. form of Greet vf, Geit sh. 7 - 
t Hrie’vaMe, a. Oh. [a. OF. grevahk, f, 
grever to Grieve.] Causing grief or pain; dis- 
tressing, hurtful, injurious. 

2390 (jiowER Conf. n, II 'I'here is a vice full grevable To 
him, which is therof coulpable. c 2440 Ashby Diet. Phil. 
(E. E. T, S.)q2/io 89 It is of good© and noble dLscrecion.. 
That can suffer aduer[si]tise greueable. 2483 Caxton Gold. 
Eeg. 426 b/a The way© is to tlie right greuable by cause that 
thou knowest not the contreye. c 2500 Melusine xxiv. 192 
I'hinke you not that the thinge which is acustomed of 
long tyme be lease greuable than that thing which is newly 
lerned? 

Grievance (grf* vans). Forms: 4-6 grevaunce, 
(5 -awmee, -on»), 4-7 grevance, (5 -ansie, 7 
greevanee), 6- grievance, [a. OF. grevance, 
grievance, f. grater to harm, Grjeve : see -arce.] 

1 1 . The infliction of wrong or hardship on a 
person; injury, oppression; a cause or source of 
injury. Oh. 

<22300 Cursor M. 27823 (Cott. Galba) Couaty.ne es ane 
euil mu Pat mikel greuance gers bygin. c 2386 Chaoglr 
MelitK T 520 If.. a man of gretter myght and .strength© than 
thou art do thee grevaunce, .studic and bisye thee rather to 
stille the same grevaunce, than for to venge thee. 1390 
Gower Conf. Hi- 34 The bodcly ddices aiIe..Unto the 
smile done grevaunce. CZ400 Destr, Troy 5034 And all 
giltes then] for-gyfien & greuans of old. r244o Promp. 
Parv, 211/1 Grevawn[c]e, or offence, or trespace, offensa, 
aggralvalmen. 2523 Ld. Berner.^ Proiss, 1 . cclxxxvi. 427 
Tlie frenchmen kepte good company with their prisoner.^, 
and raun.somed them courtesly, wiihout any greuaunce to 
them. 2609 Bible (Douay) Song 3 Chilar. 27 I’he fire 
touched them not at al, nor payned them, nor did them aide 
grevance. 1642 Protests Lords I. 4 'l o the great and uni- 
versal grievance of your people. 1684 H. Moke Answ. tfjo 
To the much grievance and oppression of the people, _ 2720 
Pope Iliad xxii, 159 Tlie Wife with-held, the Trea.sure ilkie- 
tain’d (Cause of the War, and Grievance of the l^auid), With 
honourable Justice to restore, 2765 Black stone Comm. 
L vii, 244^ If the consequence of that exertion be manifestly 
lo the grifvance or dishonour of the kingdom. 2768 Sterne 
Sent, yourn, <2778) 11 . 127 {Le Dmtanche) Happy people I 
tliat. .sport away the weights of grievance which liow down 
the spirit of other nations. 

1 2 . The State or fact of Ijeing opprt'S.-ed, injured, 
or distressed ; trouble, distress; suffering, pain. Oh. 

<22300 Cursor M. 23083 In mi greuance yee did me 

f ode. 23-. Seuyn Sag, (W.) 2027 He ..tokle hem all© 
is greuance. 2340 Hamfole /V. Consc, 2753 }?ai »al 
haf a day bare AK niykel bitter payn or mare, AD a 
man mught thole here of penaunce A yhere and fele 
als mykei grevaunce. C2385 Chaucer Frofikl. 7 \ 213 
Aurelius Hadde lotted hire iR'St of any creature.. But neuere 
diNTste he telkn hire his greuance, a t4ss0 Hocclkvb De 
Reg. Purine, 1065 Pover*: hath© in bym self ynow grevaunce, 
Wiihouten that that man hym more purcbace* ^ 24x2 tr, 
Seereta Secret., P'ritf. /VrV. lE. E. 1 ’. S.) 396 Clothis, wodde, 
and colle. . by the wych he myght escape wythout empeyre- 
ment the grevaunce of the tvyntyr. r 1460 'Tommeley J^st. 
iii. 58 Sex himdrc-th yeris and od haue 1 . . lilfyd with grete 
grevance. ©2586 C’tkss Pembroke PH. cxxi. iv, 'Ibe 
moony vapours Shall not cast any mkt to breed thy grev- 
aunce. 259# Shaks, Rom. 4 fuL i. i. 263. See where he 
coine.«..lle know his greeuance, or be much denide. 

3 . A circumstance or state of things which is felt 
to be oppressive. In mod. use, a wrong or hard- 
ship (real or supposed) which is considered a 
legitimate ground of complaint; something to 
complain of, 

1482 Caxton Myrr, in. viu. 247 The froytes ,, ben other-. 
while Konner rype in one yer© than in an other, and more 
assured <rf tem|3esites and other ^grettau»;e'L 2592 SnAKa. 
7 ‘wa Gent. iv. iii. 37 Madam, I pitiy much your gricuancesi. 
1600 Daniel CM iVars iv. Ixxv, Future ill 0 »^ present 
sttfirings bruted to axyse, 'That farther grieuanoes ingender 
will. 26^9 Milton P-ihon. v. Wks. 1*847) undid 

nothing in the state bat irregular and . grinding courtS|^tbe 
maine grievance-i to be removed^. 2682 Bkamhall jMSi' 
Find. vii. 173 I'he hundred Grievances- of the Germm 
Nation propo'.ed to the Popes Legate, . x6S8 CoL Rrc. 
Pmmylv, i. aab As to y* Kemiest of y» Assembly for Relief 
of Grievances. 2727 Lady M. W. hloNTtou Lei. to A PM 
Cmti 17 May, *lii© war is a general grievance urmii the 
p«a)ple. 17*7 A. Hamilton Nmo Ace. A. Pnd. 11 , xxxiii. 16 
One Day meeting me on the Green near the Fort, lie stopt 
m© to relate his Grievances, 2795 Blkkk Corr. 1*844) I V, 
310 It is a foolish language, adopted from tlu united Irish* 
mun, that their grievances originate from England, *839 
Kkicshtlky Hist. Eng* 1 1. 43 'They sent to the King a 
statement of their grievances, 18^ Frkeman Norm. Con f* 
(1S76- li. vii, 134 In an early state of society any kind of 
taxation i» apt to be looked on m a grievance. A, W, 
Ward Dkkms v. xia I’he length of Chancery suits was 
a real public grievance. tS8| C. J. WH.Lii Mlmi. Pmm 367 
On being troubled by a pertMMatwua. dergymwn with many 
grievancm ' . 

t 4 . A disease, ailment, hurt. Oh., 

2377 Iancsl. F. FI B, XII. 6i Smence,.swcITetb a mmnm 
soul©, Ac grace is a gmws© tbeioi ITie greuaupcaw to abate, 
ca^oo Macnwev. IRoxb.) iriit. 3a pm lelmid neuer hafe 
swilke greuaunce m diacse of haa* mwe. e 2430 P$kr, Lyf 
Ma»Ame t*. xxiv. liS®# 84 Ad be h #b« bath no greuaunce, 
yei bath she ^dispkwuuoe. *$78 Dvri Dodoem t. v. « 
ulc»r*aad-gri«wmci»i«l the mouth, i%4 W. W«»» Nem 


Eng. Prosp. i. iii, Many that haue come infirm© out of Eng- 
land, retain© their old grievances still. 2762 Mbs, F. Sheridan 
Sidney Bididph W. 279 'I'he Bath surgeon . . declared it as 
bis opinion, that the complaint might be removed without 
amputation, adding, that it was owing to wrong manage- 
ment that the grievance had gone so far. 
fS. Displeasure, indigoation, offence. Ta take 
in or to grievance, to take grievance with : to take 
offence at. Oh. (Cf. Grief 4 b.) 

C2380 Sir Fenmib. 258 Charlys was in his greuance, 
Stondyng among his feren. c 1400 Ywaine^ <t Caw, i«6, I 
prai the tak to no grevance This kene karping of syr Kay. 
2426 I/VDG. De GuH. Pilgr. 10757 Grace dieu . . Wych ys, 
sc'thly, ©vele apayd, And taketh gretly in greuaunce I'he 
inarier off thy governaunce. 2523 Skelton Garl. Laurei 
2257 Yet sum there be tfierewith take grevaunce, And 
grudge tliereat with frownyng countenaunce. 

6. atirib. and Comb. 

2860 Sat. Ref). IX. 304/2, Tliey are the men who. .hold 
grievance-meet ing.s about the parson's surplice, 1890 Spec- 
tators - 4 ug,, 'i’he grievance-mongers will gather to, Peltier, 
2896 Tablet 9 !May 75* Those^ spoilt children of th© State 
*, are very hu.sy just now in. grievance-making. 

Hence fGrie*mncer, one who occasions a 
grievance ; one who gives ground for compdaint. 

265s Fuller Ch. Hisf XL xvii. § 4 f 12 Now no day 
passed, wherein some petition was not presented . . against 
the Bisliops as grand grievancers. 

Grieve (grzv), .t/l Foims: (sense i) i gre^fa, 
4 Ah greflf, 6, B greve, 7 greeve, 7-9 greave; 
Sc. ■ seii.se 2 6 greif, greive, B~ grieve, (9greeve). 
[The Sc. and northern grieve grere\ is the normal 
repr. of GNorthiimb. grdfa ~ \\S. gcrefa (see 
Km-:vk). The later forms under i a are literary 
adaptations of the OK. term, piob. under the 
inffuence of the norlhein word. Cf. (Jhave j^. 3 ] 
1 . a. A governor of a province, town, etc. Now 
only /// jA -Sheriff, fb. G rave . r/Lit Oh. 

a. Lindisf.Gosp. Malt, xxviii. *4 Gif ftis 7;ehered 
bift from Sen grf)efa \Rnshw, xeroefej w© ;:^i‘*ire%vab him, 

Mark xv. 5 Seh.’t;l©nd..noht 7ienndMiai>*de sua; 
he woere auundrad se groefa \Rnshw. g;fH*ia]. frr 2180 t.eg. 
Edw. Conf. in 'J horpe Laws 1 . 456 Grev© auieni nomen est 
poitstaiis; apud no^ autem mchil mtlsus videtur ©Kse 
qnarn prefectura, K.st ertirn nmliiplex nomtfn ; grev© ©nirn 
didtur de .sdra, de wapeniaciN, de hundrerh), <le burgis, 
de villis,] <21400 Burgh J.nws xix. .Vo .Mat, 1 ), p© horow 
greff terig. 2629 Land. 7 V 7 ;/^r JPercy 

Sue ) 4a In th© time of Edward (.'onfes? or, the chief© ruler 
of the citiy w.%n cxdled Rcevr, Giecve, or Purtreeve, 2708 
I'ermes de la /.ey yj4 Greve, Pixt'i osiius, is a word of 
Autliority and signifie-^ ns much as Comes or Vicecomes. 
2844 Linoard Anglo-Sax, Ck. Cj: 845» JI. xiv. 346 The 
in.struniem states .. that th© hi-hnp, with the aid of the 
grr.Tve or slierit'f, should extirpfate all heathtiibh super- 
stitions, 

b. *537 Far. Ace. Ei ciesFeld., Boroyd off our lady grevys 
to y bt-ll enstyng, xx". (..iff y* «une grevys lo y* Cirgans, 
&c, vJl viij'*, 2.607 in Morehouse Kirkhurton # Gravesktp 
of Holme 137 Against which day the Greave did command 
all the inhabjituiu of Aiwionley to ap|*estr the tyute aljove 
said, 

% Sc. and north. The overseer, manager, or head- 
workman on a farm; a farm-bailiff. (See also 
9 not 1B95.) 

c 2480 H f nrvson in Bmmatym AAV, (Hunter. ClnW 151 This 
aw.strene grvif an»werit angiriy, Fur thy crammng thuw 
.salt haith rruke and cowre. 25*3 Doudlas mmis xni. 
Prol. *6* Tyt© ids hynis gaif the greif a ciy, xVwaik on 
fut, go till our husluaiulry. 25^5 IH^ncan App. Etymoi. 
(E. I). S.h 3 !agis:er. viily Teifpagi^ a grriue. 1722 Kelly 
Scot. Gw. 5 A good Grieve better than an ill Worker. 
2799 J. Kohrmiww Agrk\ P\rik jfit There is a number of 
rieves, irm^wclors and crverscers appoinieil in mmy little 
x8*4 Scott Diary 6 Aug. in LochlmH^ He has 

f ot a plougbmaij from Scotland who acLs is grieve, 2842 
I. Stephens Bk Parnn tSst) II. 61 i/a 1 he griev©*s time 
may be fully ocettpsed t*!s«wb©re. 2868 Per.'hsb, Jrnl. x8 
June, '111© (irk «n W’csiliail will s-liow the Farm, 2893 
jVorthf*mb/d. (iloss; GVvtw, GrRm, an ovyrhecr, an under- 
Rteward, It is generally applied Jo a re.sid«nt agent who 
has charge of property in hk locality. 

Grieve fipfv'', V. Forms: 3-6 grev®, ^4 
greve», grevy®, grevi, greif®), 4-5 gref, 4-6 
grew®, 5 grevyn, grefe, 5-6 Sc. greif(f, 4-7 
gxeeve, (7 griv®), 6- grieve, [a. F.gf'evert— 
popular *grmire (see Grikf a.) « cIa5a.L. 
giav&re. t pmm\wAxj, Grave «.] 
t i. imns. I'o press heavily upoib &s a weight ; 
to hunlen. 0 «ly In Ar-ir. Oh. 

A ymk 260 vc bed© pet ymire henen m by 

yKi«'ued''ne y*ciiargcd of glotouuiu m m ilrosikclvde. x;^a 
WYCT.IE Miait, xxvi, 43 And ©fowu© lie cam©, and fiwud© 
hem dcpyng© ; fori*oth« her c\tti weren grunrtl. 1 7 Pzn, 
V. sff Ifony fvithful iiian haih wiiiewi-, vndir wiyid.-tre be lo 
hem, that tb© thirch© li« not prciijd, 
fb. To make heavy. 0h\ /wr^***. 

2382 Wyclif * Mmc, vtli. 3* Whs hast ihou greeuyd 
|L.A»'mfw«'| thy jOck v|h«i mirc frcundisl 
t % Of iwrsoiis : To harass, trouble, vex, gall Ijy 
hostile aetiou ; to oppress; to do wrong, bun, or 
harm to. Oh. 

*»97 R. Glouc. (RoIK) 11815 Clerk«,.hat hulde wib sir 
Simon, he gr«u»-de mtiiiion. a *3^ Cursor HL 4176 iGOtt) 
Emiyc |ai bad til him cua straiia, pai »ght him ay to greue 
with wraiii;. __ *340 dyeuK 49 put uake playnercH iimkep ks 
uake l>©recliittgt*« atml K‘ mise . , wytneNses . . nor to 
greui obren. *377 FAN*ii« /*, /*/, B. x. 204 Aik* that lakkcth 
va or l>'«h v* owre lord© techetb vs to louy© And nou!}t to 
greutn hem that greueib v*. r 2400 Maunukv. jiSjyjxxi. 
»9g Ak long as }«» beii l»oad«» 10 gedew..iu lx»«, 10 
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TrouAe, & in gode Accord no man scball ben of powere to 
greue sou. « 1450 KnL de let (1868) loi To vseand 
kepe honeste lyf , and to lone and kepe in, ryght his peple 
and not greue them as Roboam dyd. C1450 Mertm 186 
Moche thei greved the hethen peple with alle theire power. 
151a Act e, Hen. K///, c. i § i Nother pile blokhouse ne 
Bui work IS made to greve or annoye theym at their landvna: 
3tsa3 Lo. Berners Frniss, I. xlvii. 68 The whiche garysmi 
hadde greuyd sore the towne of Cambray. 1530 Mirr, 
Mag'.y Omen Glendour xiv, To greve our foe he quyckely to 
me sent Twelve thousand Frenchmen., i6i6 R. C. Times* 
Whisde IV. 1506 What will he doe to thee, which .seekst to 
grieve With an opi^ressours hand the innocent 1 1651 Hobbes 
Leviath. i. iv. 13 Seeing nature hath armed living creatures 
some with teeth, some with horns, and some with hands to 
grieve an enemy, it is but an abu.se of Speech, to grieve Ixim 
with the tongue. 

absoL a 1300 Cursor M. 7233 |>are es nan .sagret mat greif 
Als traitur dern and priue theif, 1393 Langl. P. pZ Q, 
xiu 134 I^ue is a lykynge thyng, and loth for to greue. 

t b. Of non-personal agents : To bring trouble 
or harm to (a person); to cause damage to (a 
thing). Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7072 pat werre pat greued al bath ner and 
ferr, c 1330 R. Brunne Ckron. (1810) 71 Our fredom that day 


greve him ate laste. ^1440 Vork 
Mjfst. xxil 54 per was neuere dede pat euere he dide pat 
greued hym warre. 1481 Caxton Myrr. n. xxxi. 127 Adam 
was deceyued by tbapple that he ete, whiche greued alle 
humayne lignage. 1543 Lam. ^ Pi/eous Treat, in Harl. 
Misc. (Malhamj I. 235 That no tempeste of the see maye 
once vexe, greue, or trouble enye ship. 1574 tr. Littleton's 
Tenures 94 a, A disseisin and discent y* is matter in dede 
shal not so grieve him yt was dissei.sed when he was out of 
the real me. 


1 3. To do bodily hurt or harm to (a person) ; to 
injure (a thing) materially. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc, (Rolls) App. X. 6 Her li}> kenelm of his 
heuede bireued pat hom his soster & he stiward so was 
igreued. c 1340 Cttrsor M. 20960 (Fairf.) pe nedder of venum 
hat was strange no^t him greued wih hir stange. 1390 Gower 
Conjf. III. 1 15 There [i. e. Egypt] no stormy weder falleth, 
Which mighte greve man or beste. c 1420 Pallad. on Hush, 
IV. 24 Whan tyme is hoot, putte on hern [vines] sofie at eue 
Good water oft, that they may ete and drinke, And bolde 
hem vppon hoot, that myght hem greue. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg, 213/1 She. .lete make a .strong poyson and gaf it to hir 
brother But god kepte hym y* it neuer greuyd hym. a 1550 
Ckristis Kirke Gr. xv, They glniit and lait gird with grainis, 
Ilk gossip uder grievit. 1610 Guillim Heraldry i. viii. 34 
Alwaies (saith Sir John Froysard) by right of Armes a man 
ought to grieue his Enemy. 1810 Scott Lady of L. 11. ix, 
The graceful foliage storms may reave, The noble stem they 
cannot grieve. 

fb. absol. To be materially hurtful or harmful, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. K. vn. xviii. (1495) 235 Colde 
thynges greue, and heete helpe yf the teeres comen of out- 
warde cause. 1523 Fitzhekb. Husb. § 20 There be diuers 
maner of wedes, as thistyls, kedlokes, dockes . . these be 
they that greue^mooste. 1577 Northbrooke Dicing (1843) 
m As manye things are neces.sarie and needefull in man’s 
lyfe, .so taking in excesse and out of season annoy and grieue 
much. 

-[*4. To cause bodily discomfort or pain to (a 
person) ; to affect with pain or disease. Obs. 

a 122S ^^cr. E. 422 Hwon se beoS i*leten blod, ne 
schulen don no )>ing, l>eo hteo dawes, |?et ou greue. e xzgo 
S. Eng. Leg. I. ios'147 Euere sat |>is Maide .stille *, it [the 
torture] ne greuede hire no-Hng* et 1300 Cursor M. 11734 
Lauerd, a mike! hete, It greues v.s, it es sua grete. 

Ibid. 15657 pair eien war greued sua wit grete. ^1375 Sc. 
Leg. Saints, Paulus 7S9jB[is breth hym grewit mar & mare. 
0x400 Maundev. (1839) ii. II That the Smelle scholde not 
greve men that wenten forby. c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 
41SO pe same bolnyng pan him greued. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 70 b/t He had so moche heere on his heed that it 
greuyd hym to here. 1533 Elyot Cast. Hetthe (1541) i 
Helth..is the state of the body, wherein we be nether 
greved with peyne, nor lette from doinge our neces.sary 
busiuesse, 1544 Fhaer Regim. Life 1545) F vij, Somtymes it 
[the liver] is greued by bloud into \read in to] moche abound* 
ance, or by cholerik humours. 1572 Bossewele A rmorie iii. 
17 This manner of Shooe. .greucih not, or vexeth the wearer 
thereof on his feete. 1589 Cogan Haven Health cxciv. (1636) 
177 Cholerick fumes, which both inflame the body and grieve 
the head. 1592 We.st jst Pt. Symbol.^ § 102 A, Al maner of 
diseases, griefes and sorances wherewith the said H. is now 
infected, grieued or trobled in raines, bladder [etc.]. 
[1781 Cowbek Conversai, 600 A Christian's wit is inoffensive 
light, A beam that aid.s but never grieves the sight.] 

absol. a 1450 K7tt. de la Tour (x868) 13 It is a blessed 
thinge to fasie. for the more harme it dothe the_ faster, the 
more is the merit., for, and the fast greued not, hit were not 
merit. 

6. To affect with grief or deep sorrow, f Formerly, 
in wider sense: To vex, trouble, or oppress men- 
tally ; to cause pain, anxiety, or vexation to ; to 
annoy.;' 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 236 5if h® ueonde mid fondunge greue?? pe 
sore, pu greuesthira hwon pu etstondest a pu.send side more. 
4x1300 Cursor M. 2920 ((Dott.) Abraham went him on pe 
morn To pat sted.. And sagh pat [=whatl can him sare 
greue. 1363 Langl. P. PI. A. v. 79 His grase and his 
good hap greuel? me ful sore. ?rti4oo Morte Art h. 2538 
* Sir sais syr Gawayne, ‘ so me Gode helpe J Siche glaue- 
raiide gomes greues roe hot lyttille !’ c X430 Hymns Virg. 
72 5ougpe staalc from me ; par soore me greuis ; Age steelep 
on me hope day and nygte. 1525 Ld. Berners /'Vcjixx. IT. 
clx. [clvi. 1 439 This synne greued greatly the conscience of the 
duke of Irelande. niS33 — Huon xcv. 3^ Y« los.se of 
his good horse ^euyth hym more than the lossc of all 
his men. 1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 3, 1 had 
cause to be greeved at it. x6xi Bible John xxi. 17 Peter 
was grieued [Gr. eAwmJl?!?], because he said vnto him 
the third time, Louest thou me? — Eph. iv. 30 Grieue 


[Gr. Autreire] the holy Spirit of God. 1667 Milton 
L. n. 887 Griev’d at his heart, when looking down he saw 
The whole Earth fill’d with violence. 1712 Lady M. W- 
Montagu Lett. (1861) 1. 200 People are seldom very much 
grieved . .at misfortunes they expect. 1747 Doddridge Life 
Col. Gardiner 41 He was grieved to see human nature 
prostituted to such low and contemptible pursuits. X833 Ht. 
Martineau Charmed Sea i. 6 The spirit of Taddeus was 
grieved as much by his sister’s inju.stice as by his own 
remorse. 1841 Lane A rah. Nts. I. 74 He was grieved by 
the corrupt speech of his son. 

With adv. i860 Pusev Min. Proph. 24 The Holy Spirit 
they have grieved away. 

reft. 6"I38oWyclif JVks. (18B0) 372, I prayjou here pat 
5e greue 50U not all-pou? I for3ete not listly pe materialle 
swerde [etc.], c 1500 Debate Carpenter's Tools 277 in Hazl. 
E. P.P. I. 89 And greue 50U nothinge at this songe, Bot 
euer make mery 3our selue amonge. 1530 Palsgr. S7S/i, 

I greve my selfe more with the felowe than he is worthe. 

b. impers. or quasi-m/^rr. with subject it or 
a substantive clause. 

c 1230 H ali Meid, 33 5if pu him muche lituest & he let lutel 
to pe nit greueS pe. a 1300 Cursor M, 10443 (G6tt.,i It greuys 
me wonderly sare, I se pe leudy ma suilkc.are. ? 1370 Robt. 
Cicyle 6t Me grevy th no^t. c 1380 Sir Eerumb. 262 w el sore 
him greuede pat pe kyng was angred for ys .sake, c 1430 
Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 4130 To part from hir it wold him gref, 
1530 Palsgr. 575/1 It greveth me to se hym in this case. 
1590 Spenser F, Q. n. x. 29 I'hat nought him griev’d to 
beene from rule deposed downe. x6oo Shaks. .ri, V.L.v. 
ii. 22 Oh my deere Orlando, how it greeues me to see thee 
weare thy heart in a scarfe, x6ii Bible Ruth i. 13 It 
grieueth me much for your sakes, that the hand of the Lord 
IS gone out against me, 1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673' 84 
Pare off the rinde, which is so beautiful, as it grieves us to 
rob the fruit of .such an ornament. 1S36 W. I rviug Astoria 
II. 163 Much did it grieve the friends of that gentleman to 
see him [etc.]. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uftcle Tom's C. xxv. 239 
It really grieves me to have you be so naughty, 
f 6. To make angry ; to provoke to anger or re- 
sentment; to incense, offend. Also pass., To be 
angry with. Obs. 

a X300 Cursor M. 1227 (Gott.) For jmi him greued \Coti. 
w'arryed, Fairf, wrapetj wid pair dedis He paiin (orsoke in 
all hair nedis. 13. . E. E. Allit. P, B. 302 Now god in nwy 
to Noe con speke, Wylde wrakful worde^ in his w'ylle 
greued. c 1340 Cursor M. 1S317 (Trin.) Him to greue {QStt. 
greme] hit is ful grille. 1362 Langl. P. PL A. vn. 216, ‘ I 
wolde not greue god', quod Pers, Tor al the gold on 
ground 1426 Audelay Poems 8 God ami inon thou sclialt 
never greve. <7x460 Toxoneley Mysf.xxx. 128, I had leuer 
go to rome yei thryse on my fete Then forto grefe yonde 
grome, . . he lokys full grisly. X53S Bp. Shaxton Let. io 
Cromwell 'xxi Strjqie EccL Mem. L App. Ixi. 151 Be not 
grieved with them that for christen love admonish you, and 
even pray for you. 1535 Coverdale Ps. Ixxvii[i]. 40 O how 
oft haue they greued him in the wildernesse? How many 
a tyme haue they prouoked in the de.serte? [1611 How oft 
did they prouoke him in the wildernesse: and grieue him 
in the desert. (The second vb. in the Heh. usually means 
* to distress, afflict ’.)] 

impersonal. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 246 It had hem 
greved Ayein a folk, which thanne hight The Gahiens. 

■f b. rejt. To grow angry. Obs. 

X377 Langl. P. PL B. Prol. 139 Thanne greued hym a 

f oiiardeys a glotoun of wordes. Ibid. vii. 318 He greueth 
ym a^eines god, and gruccheth ageines resoun. 

■f 7. intr. To feel annoyance or anger. Ohs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 5949 Quen pharaon sagh rest and stund, 
His hert wex gret and gan to greue- c 13^0 Pari. Three 
Ages 182 This gome alle in graye greued with this wordes, 
Ajid sayde, ‘ felowe. .puu fonnes full seme.* IbuL 194. 

S. To feel grief; to be mentally pained or dis- 
tressed ; to sorrow deeply. Const, at, for, over, 
or to with inf, occas. with cognate obj, 

13. . [see Grieving vbl. sb. 2]. 1598 Tofte in Shahs. C. 
Praise 25 They seemde to grievcj hut yet they felt no care. 
xS99 Marston Sco. Villanie iii. viil 21A, 1 doe sadly grieue, 
and inly vexe, To viewe the base dishonour of our sexe. 
1647-8 CoTTERELL DavHols Hist. Fr. (1678) 10 They exceed- 
ingly grieved to see him so much fallen. 1667 M ilton P. L. 
XI. 754. x6Z4ContempL Slate Man 11. iv. (1699) 363 Let those 

S ieve and be melancholy who have no hope of Heaven. x8i6 
yron Childe Harold in. 27 Grieving, ifaught inanimate e’er 
grieves, Over the unretuming brave. 1819 Shelley Cetici 
IV. iv. II, I grieve thus to distre.ss you, but the Count Must 
answer charges of the grave.st import. 1830 Tennyson 
Song, ‘A spirit haunts * ii. My whole soul grieves At the 
moist rich smell of the rotting leaves. 1882 H. S. Holland 
Logic ^ Life (1885) 119 We cannot grieve the holy grief 
that comes only to the pure in heart. 1884 Pae husiace 
22 He. .grieved for the gentle young wife who had been 
taken from him. 

trausf. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Udolpho i, The long- 
haunted bower, whei e the nightingale grieves, a i 85 i T. 
is QQi.'iia&R My Beautiful Lady 58 To you the wind 

but sobs and grieves Wailing with the streaming leaves. 

b. trans. To feel or show grief at or for; to 
regret deeply, poet. 

1598 Drayton Heroic. Ep. xvi. 152 Sorrow doth utter 
what it still doth grieve. 1622 Fletcher Sea Voy. i. i, 
Most miserable men, I greive their fortunes. 1676 Dryden 
Aurengz. iv. I 1577 ’Tls little to confesisyour Fate I grieve. 
17x8 Prior Solomon 11. 46 Till from the Parian isle, and 
Libya’s coast, The mountains grieve their hopes of marble 
lost. 172$ Pope Odyss. vn. 297 Howe’er the noble, suff’ring 
mind, may grieve Its load of anguish, and disdain to live. 
X87X Browning Balaustion 530 Nor any dipt locks strew 
the vestibule, Though surely these drop when we grieve the 
dead.' 

G-rieve, var. GrraveI qIs. ; obs. f. Gkkave^. 
Grieved (grfvd) , ppl. a. [f. Grieve v. + -ed l.] 
1 1. Hara.ssed, troubled, oppressed. Obs. 

1627 Drayton Agincowrt,tXc. 68 The greeued people thus 
their iudgement.s spend, Qf these strange Actions wliat 
should be the end, 1682 (riV/r) The Sad and Lamentable 


cry of Oppression and Cruelty in the City of Bristol. Re- 
lating to the persecution of certain dissenting protestant-s in 
some passages most notorious to the grieved inhabitants of 
the .said City. ■ , . 

b. (Usd. following the sb.) = Aggrieved 2 . ? Ohs. 

1621 Elsing Debates Ho. Zm/s App. (1870) 336 To resti- 
tucion ofeertaine persons greved.^ 1647 N, Bacon Disc. Govt. 
Eng. T. xxiv. (1739) 41 In case of injustice or error, the par^ 
grieved had Hbert y of appeal. 1768 Blackstone Comm. 1 1 1. 
360 The usual application of this forfeiture is either to the 
party grieved, or else to any of the king’s subjects in general. 
18x8 Cruise Digest (.ed. 2) 11. 60 The person grieved may 
relieve himself. 

+ 2. Afflicted with pain or disease. Obs, 

*577 Ficary's Anat. Ep. Bed. (i888)_ 8 Those poore and 
greeued creatures . . do knowe the profile of this Art [Ana- 
tomy] to be manyfolde. 1590 Barrough Meih. Phisick 2x1 
You must sprincicle the grieued place with old vineger and 
oile of roses mixed. 1612 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks, (1653) 

3 Use wine and hony to foment the grieved part. 1689 
Moyle Chyrurg. 11. xviii 72 Foment the grieved part 
with hot Spiritus mni Communis, 
f 3. Irritated, incensed, made angry. Ohs. 

(CX340 Cursor M. 6537 (Trin.) So greued {other texts 
menged] he wex in his mode He my5t saye euel ne gode. 
c X400 Sege Jerusalem E, T, S.) 33/553 As greued grif- 
founs htii girden in samen Spokly her speres. fi440' 
Fromp. Parv. 211/2 Grevyd, or a-greuyd yn wrethe, ag- 
gravatus, 

4. Affected with grief; vexed, afilicted, troubled 
or distressed in mind. 

1586 Q. Eliz. in LeycesterCorr. (Camden) 209 Your grievid 
and woundid mynd hath more nede of comfort then reproof. 
1604 M IDDLETON Witch IV. i. (3778) 76The grievedst lady that 
wa.s ere be-.sett With .storme.s of sorrowes, or wild rage of 
people. 1633 P. Fletcher Poet. Misc. 130 Sleep grieved 
heart and now a little re.st thee. 1667 Milton P, L. iv. 28 
Sometime.s towards Eden . . his grievd look he fixes sad. 
X738 Lii.lo Marina 11. i. 25 Her griev’d Sire Shall curse the 
cruel fates. 1835 Lytton ZzV;m 1. i, I do not wonder you 
are too grieved to listen to rea.son now. X896 Dally News 
23 Apr. 6/6 The grieved mother suffered several stxokes of 
apoplexy. 

Hence Grie*vedly adv., f ®rie*vedii.ess. 

1371 Golding Calvin on Ps, li. 19 The spirit of greeved- 
ne.sse and the broken or soryhart. 1892 Century M ag. 

267 ‘ Ain’t that child to sleep yei? ’ she asked grievedly. 

•f (xrie'vement. Obs. mnee-rud. In 7 grieir- 
ment. ff. Grieve v. + -ment.] A hurt, injury. 

1708 T. Ward Eng. Ref i. 92 His Battels won and great 
Atchievments, Wounds, Bruses, Bangs, and other Griev- 
ments. 

Griever rgrrvsi), [f. Grieve v, ■+ -erI.] 
fi. One who molests or troubles another ; tlie 
causer of a grievance. Obs. 

1598 Florid, Grauatore. .a grieuer. 1625 Turner Let. to 
the Speaker in Ru.shw. Hist. Coll. (1659) L 219, 1 cho.se out 
some few, not because they were greater, or more known 
Grievances, but because they did seem to direct us to find 
out the Griever, or the first Cause. 1660 R. Covife Power ^ 
SubJ. 207 If any feel himself grieved, molested or inquieted 
. .the same molesters, grievers or inquesters/w]. .have and 
incur the pains and punishments contained in the statute, 

2. A person or thing that grieves or distresses. ^ 
X64X Hammond Ckr. Ohlig. Peace vil (1649) 173, There is 

not a .sinne . . a greater wa.ster of conscience, griever and 
quencher of the spirit. 

3. One who teels or shows grief. 

1819 Crabbe T. of Hall xx. 287 Nor should romantic 
grievers thus complain. 1852 Tufper Proverh. Philos. 363 
Griever at neglect, hear me to my comfort. 

4. One who has a grievance, nonce-use. 

X830 Gen. P. 'riioMPSON Exerc. (1842) I, 253 But the 
grievers who are aggrieved by the grievances shall not ad- 
journ or alter time or place of meeting. 

Grievesliip (gr^'vfip). [f. Grieve -i* -ship.J 
A district under the charge of a grieve. 

X711 Heaene Collect. (O. H. S.) Ill, 138 Clifton, a free 
Grieveship, within the Maner of Coningsbrough. 1883 
Longin. Mag. Apr. 646 The sheriff, or highest county official, 
is really the shire grieve; and the county Is a gneveship. 
1897 J. C. Hodgson Hist. Northumbld. IV, 76 The grieve- 
ships, which are now seven in number, are in almost all 
respects similar to the townships of other parishes. 

t Grie’vesame, di. Ohs. [f. Grieve z/. + -some, 
Cf. Griepsome.] Distressing, painful. Hence 
©rie’vesomejiess. 

1568 H, Bullingeb tr. P. MariyPsConrm.Rotn. ix. 237 b. 
Anye mi.sfortune, that is not customable grieuesome {printed 
grieuosome] vnto vs. 1583 T. Watson Ceniwie of Loue 
Ixiv. (Arb.) too Layinge open the long continued grieue- 
somnes of hi.s misery of Loue. Ibid. Ixxxv. 121 With grieu- 
some wars, with toyles, with storms heto.st. 

G*ri©'vi3ig’ (grz'viq), vhl. sb. [f. Grieve v, + 
-ingI.J The action of the vb. Grieve. 

1. From trans, senses of the vb. : The act of 
causing grief, f oppressing, troubling, paining, etc. 
T Also, a painful affection of the body {obs.'), 

*375 Barbour Bruce vni. 510 All tlie lafe .. He tuk, and 
gaf thame dispending, And send thame hame, but mar 
greving. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvin. ix. (3495) 
759, The serpent Ophites hath as many manere of brenpynges 
and greuynges as he hath speckles and colours. Ibid. xix. 
xliv. 886 It bredith many greuynges in the body, c X400 
Destr. Troy 8535 Comauhdand t>at oomly,as his kynd fader, 
By all hor goddes so gret, & greuyng of hym, kat he fare 
shuld ne fore, ne the feld entre. xsa3 Ld. Berners Froiss. 
I. ccccxxviii. 752 The noblemen and men of warre.. to be 
payed their wage.s without greuynge of any parte of the 
kynges treasar. xdiy Hikron Wks. II. 230 To the grieuing 
of the godly. 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. (ed. 3) 1 . v. 297 
There was nothing . . but grieving of the folk and spending 
of money and emboldening of their foes. 
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2 . From intr. senses ; The act of feeling or 
showing grief, etc. f To take in grieving^ to be 
displeased or angry {ok.\ 

13.. E, M. Atlit. P, B. 159 i)epe in my doungoun her doel 

euer dwellez, Greuing, & grety ng, & gryspyng^ harde. c 1340 
Otrsor M. 8800 (Triii.) If we durst say 50a sir kyng }?^t je 
toke not in greuyng. P. Fletcher n. x, A 

helplesse griefs sole joy is joylesse grieving. 167^ Giuun 
DemonoL (1867) 450 To be under continual grievings be- 
cause of miscarriages, so that other things of outward en- 
joyment cease to be pleasing. 171s Steele No, 95 

F 3 Tears shed without much Grieving. 1834 R. M. M' Chevne 
m Mem.. (1872) I. 34 What a blessed thing it is to see the 
first grievings of the awakened spirit, iwa G. Meredith 
Mod.^Love, y^^g,s^lmg yerry iii, Easjz to think that 
grieving 's folly, When the hand 's firm as driven stakes ! 

GriBving (gr^’wig), ///. a. ff. Grievs v, + 
a. That causes grief, pain, or annoyance, 
b. That feels or expresses grief. 

<r 1450 tr, De Imitaiione i, xxii. 28 All pese temporall godes 
bib .. more grevinge bsi-n esynge, for h^i are neuere had 
wiboute besynea and clrede. xbit Bible Eze/a, xxviii. 24 
There shall be no more a pricking briar vnto the house 01 
Israel, nor any grieuing tiiorne. lyzr IVodraiv Corr, (1843) 
II. 593 The ship went off sooner than I expected, which was 
not a little grieving to me. 1791 Anna Seward Lett. (rSii) 
HI. 54 If not so grieving, it is more mortifying. 1807 
Crabbe Parish Reg, in. 786 His grieving kin for Rodger's 
smiles applied. 1:873 L* FKRCtLsoN^ Discourses io_ Your 
spiritual condition is .such as to be grieving to the Spirit. 
Hence drie-vingly adv,, in a grieving manner. 
1613 Shaks. ifen, VI 1 i. i. 87 Greeuingly I thinke, the 
Peace beiw'eene the French and vs, not valewesThe Cost 
that did conclude it. 1891 F. M. Wilson Primer on Brown-> 
tug 125 She is leaving James Lee grievingly. 

Griewas (grrvas), iz. horms: 4-6 gretrous, 
(4 -os, -es, 5 -ows, -ose, ?-ou.rs, ?-0st, 6 -us), 4 
grefeouSjfi greivoa, grewo(u)8, 6 greveous, 6-7 
greevous, 7 (9 diaT) gr(i)evious, 6- grievous. 
Also 5 grawous, grave wis. [a. OF. gremSy '{tP ms ^ 
Hus^ f. grever to Grieve. With the forms grattfous^ 
gnwewisj cf. OF. gravetts (rare), med.L. gravdsus, 
it. and Sp, granoso.J 

1 1 , Pressing heavily upon a person (or persons^ 
burdensome, oppressive. In later use only of 
public burdens or grievances, Obs, 

Such collocations z.^gri&vous burden survive in occasional 
use, but the adj. is apprehended in sense 5. 

53.. Barlam *}os. 167 ^if b«r any biug he bat greuous 
is to b«> & we togedir ben, be lyster it schal be. S3Sa 
Wyclif 1 Kings xii, 4 Ttie moost greuous 30k that lie liath 
putte on to vs. — matt, xxiii, 23 Tho thingis that ben 
greuouser. of the lawe. 14*6 in Surtees Mac, i x888) to pe 
charge is to me full bevy and grevous. S531 Tindale Exp. 
John (1537) 74 Hys commaundemeutes are not greueous. 
1350 Latimer Stamford u 90 Christ came to bring 
us out of . . a greater burthen and a more greeuouser 
burthen, the burthen of siniie. S593 Bilson Govt. Christ's 
Ch, 322 Your di.scipline is farre greeuouser to the faithful!. 
1613; Bible r Kings xii. 4 Thy father made our yoke grieuotis : 
ROW therefore, make thou the grieuous seruice of tliy father 
.. lighter. x66^ Marvell Corr. xlii, Wks. 1872-5 11 . 91 
A Committee is also inspecting all itiegall patents, and 
grievous to the subject. 166S Ibid, Hi. H. iHS'l'he committee 
nave voted the Canary Company grievous, illegal, and a 
monopoly. 1755 T. Hutchin.so.'I Hist. Mass. I. iii. 35 
Mr. Dudley’s short administration was not very grievous. 
[1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. 11 , 90 The Idigh Commission 
was generally regarded as the most grievous of the many 
grievances under which the nation laboured,] 

t b. Of a task : Heavy, arduous, difficult. Obs. 
*375 Barbour Bruce x. <536 Fra-thine vp wes grevouiiar 
To dym vp. C1386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 529 And in as 
muche as thilke love is the moore greuous to perfourne, in 
so muche is ihe more gretter the rnerire. *1450 Past&n 
Lett. No. 75 1.97 It will be right gravewis to him to belle of 
his hurt, he is so sore strekeh. 3477 ElARt. Rivers CCaxtoni 
Dictes 108 It is a greuos thing to conquers them IRoyaume-'J, 
yet is it a more greuours & more chargeable to kepe them 
wet. 

fc. Of penalties, punishment, indignation: 
Falling heavily upon one; heavy, severe. Obs, 

1393 Lawgl. P. PL C. XVII. 77 So for hus glotonye and 
grete synne he hah a greuous penaunce. 142a tr. Secreia 
Secrei.y Priv, Ptiv. (E, E, T. S.) 160 God ther-of toke 
greivos vengeaunce. 3548 Udall, etc, Rrasm. Par. Matt, 
xviii. 92 Let this be the greuouse.«>t punishment emong you, 
1564 Haward Euiropins va. 72 He woulde not lightlye 
punyshe anye . . with anye grevouser penaltye then by 
bauishmeat onljL 3648 Gage West lud. iv, 12 Signifying. . 
his own grievous indignation against me. 3659 H P^f.L 
Impr. Sea 146 War is a thing that punishes mt-n, with tiie 
greatest, and grievousesc punishments that can bee. 

t d. Of ijersons ; Cau.sing trouble or annoyance 
to others; oppressive. Of an assailant: Pressing 
hard on, Obs. 

338* W vcLiFaCFr. xii. 34, T schal not be creuous fl*. graTis\ 
£0 50U. 3470-85 Malohv Arthur i. xiv, The Duke Eustace 
. .and Kyuge Claryaunce. . were aivveye greuous on Vifyus. 
3483 Caxton Gofd.Leg, 124/2 as she th.it was l>esy and 
greiiuus to hyra he said to her goo unto the holy man that 
is named Effraym. 3535 Covekpalk fsa. vis, 13 Is it siot 
ynoiigh for you, that ye be greuous vnto men, but ye must 
greue my God also? 3548 Udall, etc. Erasni. Par, Matt, 
X, 6a Ye shall be grieuouse to no man with beggyng. 
zSS6 J. Hf.><.!KHR Giraid. IreL in Holinsked IL 8/r To bis 
owne people he was rough and gn;evous, and hatefull ussto 
strangers.^^ zSoo^HakluVt Voy. III. 847, I do intreat you 
all to ibrgiue tsie in whatsoeuer I haue bin grieuous vnto yuu. 

B. Of a complaint : Pressmg; lieavily on the 
person comfilaiiuxi of, (In later use merely inten- 
sive or associated with sense 5 or 6.) 

*553 Treat. K'ewe Ind, (Arb,) 36 Moulnge greuous 


cemplayntes agaynst them before the King of Spalne. *598 
Shaks. I Hen./Vy 11. iv. 487 The complaints I heare of thee, 
are grieuous. a 3715 Burnet Own Time ( 1724) I, 370 They 
raised a grievous outciy for the want of a National Synod 
to regulate our worship and government. 3873 Moklky 
Carlyle (1878) 175 There is the same grievous complaint 
against the time and its men and its spirit. 

2 . Of things, events, accidents, etc,: Bringing 
serious trouble or discomfort; having injurious 
effects; f causing hurt or pain. (Now only with, 
mixture of sense 5 — ‘grievous to think of’ — quali- 
fying intensively a sb. denoting something painful 
or injurious.) 

*340 Ham POLE Pr. Consc, 1565 And i>a, jjat with swylk gyses 
God greves, Sail fall in many grevos myscheves. c 1374CHAU- 
cn^Boeth. i, pr. iv. 8 (Camb. MS.) By-twixen wikked folkes 
and me ban beri greuos descordes. 3535 Coverdale Hek 
xii. It No maner chasrisynge for the present tyme semeth 
to be ioyous, but greuous [also x6ii and iSSxl. 1549 Cheke 
Hurt Sedit. (1641) 43 Can we not look for a grieyouser 
and perillouser danger then the plague is? 3604 T. Wright 
Passions v. iv. 253 The greater perill, or grievouser eyill 
incurred by the gift, encrease the goodnesse and valuation 
of the gift, ifiia Woodall Surg. Wks. {1653) 3 

see daily many grievou.s Fractures healed without it [the 
Trapanj. 1751 Jortin Serm. (1771) L id. 43 "We are 
there told that grievous inconvenience.s would follow such 
rigorous metliod.s. 3864 D. G. Mitchell Set*. Star, 2S1 
Emile was laboring under a grievous delusion. *870 Bryant 
/Had 1 . I. 22 Wide- ruling Agamemnon may perceive How 
grievous was his folly. 

t b. Hurtful or injurious to something. Obs. 

3398 Trevisa Barth. De P. K. vi. v. (1495) 393 Chyldren 
desire thynges that is to theyin contrary and greuous. 
c 3400 Lan/rands Cirurg. 123 For colde ys most greuest 
to bonys & to pannydes pat be)> wound yde. 

f c. Offensive to the senses ; having a bad taste, 
smell, etc. Oh. 

3578 Lvtk Dodoens 1. xxx. 43 It i.s also of a vei*y grievous 
savour. 375a J. Louthian Borm 0/ Process App. 277 I he 
Sheriff is rerjuired to visit and inspect such Room, and to 
disallow or prohibit the Use of the same, in case it shall 
appear to be grievous or unhealthy. 

fd. loosely. Excessively great or strong. Obs. 

3633 Lithgow Trav. iv. 353 And the forequarters and head 
they throw into a grievous fire. /bid. v. 193 A great 'i'orreut 
, .that maketh a greivous noyse night and day. 

3 . Of a disease, wound, or pain ; Causing great 
suffering or danger ; acute, severe. Now rare. 

Eng. Leg. L xoo/5 On Dame Entice cam a sik- 
nes.se : swii>e greuous and long. Four 5er he hadde gret 
pine. 1340 Hampole/V. Consc. agio And ]?a-t syght es a 
payn ful grevous; For he devels er swa foul and ydous. 
c 1380 Sir B'erumb. 499 He hadde a greuous wounde. 
3471 Riplev Comp, Atch. vi. xv. in Ashm. (1652) 164 
Vi'yth grevose throwys. C1485 Digby Myst. <1882) in. 
293 I’hes grawous peynes make me ner mad ! 355* Bk. 
tom. Prayer y P raver Thys plague and greuouse 

sickenesse. *667 Milton P. L. x. 501 A world who would 
not purchase with a bruise, Or much more grievous pain? 
1683 Salmon Domn fifed. 1, 2984 The i.eprosy is a mare 
grievious Disease. 1865 R. W, Dale yetu. Temp, v. (1877) 
58 The sufferings of Christ were grievous. 3879 J . M. Dunca n 
Lect. /)is. Women xxxiii. (18^) 273 The disease ,, m not 
considered grievous enough to secure a bed in the hospital. 

4 . Of a fault, crime, sin, etc. : Involving a grave 
degree of guilt, deserving heavy penalties. In later 
use chiefly wiih stronger sense : Atrocious, flagrant, 
heinous. Now only mrh. 

a 13CX1 Cursor M, 26^51 A sin of vnkindnes. .|>at als greues 
tstibairf. bat iiij sa nukil greuouse isj AL all his o^er sinnes 
ware, c 33S0 Wyclif Senn. Sel. Wks. U. 340 Of al syimrs 
hat now ben [ 4 $ is moost perelouse and grevous. 139S 
Remons r. agst. JRenn. Corrupt.^ <1853) 34^ Auariee and 
symoriie ben greuosere synnk in him thanne is bodili forni* 
cacioun. 3508 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps, xxxviil Wks. [1876) 37 
Have we not cominytied many more greuouser offences ihim 
these be? 3583 Stubses Anai. Abus, ti, (x88a) 41 We see 
greouous crimes, and fiagicious facts.. daily committed, 
ifiot [see Grievously i b]. ax 6 s 6 Halks G old. Kern. (1688) 
96 Those are the more heavier and grievouser sins of our 
Lives. 1683 CoL Ret. PemtsyliK 1 . 87 A Heynous and 
Grevious Crime, rSSo Sala Lady Chester/. Pref. 4 This 
little book, .has from first to last one grievous artistic fault. 

5 . Causing mr-ntal pain or distress. Now with 
narrowed sense : Exciting grief or intense sorrow. 

3»97 R, Glouc. (RoUh 4140 At tyme of midni^t of ]>e ni^t, 
him meite a greuous cas. Him Im^te he sey a grislich here 
[etc.h c 1400 Maukisev. [1839) xxxix, 314, i ..wm assoyled 
of alle that lay in my Conscience, of' many a dy verse grevou-s 
poynt. *53:5 Coverdale a Esdr, v. 21 After seuen dayes it 
happened, that y*’ thoughtes of my hert were very greuous 
vnto me agayme. *$47-^ Ordre 0/ Cop»mvmonii%i^h) E j b, 
The remcmbraunce of them is-greuous vnto vs. *5^ Shaks. 
Rick. ///, I. i, 141 lEat Newesjs' bad indeed ..Tis very 

? reeuou» lo be thought vix»n, Pepys Lei. 9 Jan., 
Hary (1879) VL 173, T wuold bave come at you the other 
night at St. Martiifs on that grievous occasion, but could 
not. xyxa Steele Speck No. 47*' f 8 The Pleasures and 
Advantages of Sight being so great, the I-oss must be verjjr 
grievouH, 1794 llRSL Radclifee Mysi, i/do/pha xxx, It 
was .so very grievous to her to thi)tik that fetc4. 

Ht. MAitriNKAU Brmke Farm vit 87 It was grievous to 
see in a short time how fwifirly they liv^ 

6 - P'oll of grief ; very sad or sorrowful, rare, 
e *374 Chauces Bmth, i. pr. I 3 (Ctob. MS. > And she, 
byhoMynge ray cheete, fiat was . . beuy and greitos of 
wepynge, eom£)ley(nlde. I shai seyen the perturbacyon 
of my tbowht. xj^ Mai^wwe zmd Pi, TamfirtrL nu i, 
''Fhe heir of mighty Bajaireth. . Revives the Kpirits of ail true 
Turkish hearts, la grievous memory of his fether*s shame. 
x 5S7 R, Licotf Baf^adatM 3^ wliten be sees you 
come with a knife . , to kill him, ae vapoura oat the griev0use!»t 
sighs, that ever you beaiti aay creatune make. tZdSi Haw- 
thorne Fmisfimm ix. 1*879) 344 Wcmien . . wearing » deep 


grievous expression^ of countenance. 1893 Daily Hews 
9 Jan. s/6 All the while the grievous mother stands by. .and 
varies the dreary tale of pecuniary difficulty by telling [etc.]. 
7. quasi-ttr/!^. 

3596 Shaks. i Ifen. /V^ iv. i, 17 He cannot come, my Lord 
He is greeuous sick. 

Hence Q-rie^vousIisad [-head] =sGbievoukness. 

33,. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS, x. 47 Meur wib-outen 
greuoushed And Murie wib-outen v/yldehed. 3496 DwesJ^ 
/-’arr/. (W. de W.) vi. xxiii, 271/2 Only god knoweth the 
greuoushede of dedely synne. 

Grievously (grrvasli), adv. , [f. Gkievohs a. 

+ -LY=^.] 

1. In such a way as to be oppressive, painful, or 
hurtful to the affairs, person, or feelings of any one ; 
to an oppressive or injurious extent. (Chieffy used 
with words implying hurt, harm, wTong, etc,, and 
hence tending to become merely intensive; cf. 2.) 

3303 R. Brunne Hand/. Synne 6736 Ne I.azare asked nat 
greuuslyke, But a fewe crurnmes for to pyke, 1340 Ham- 
TOle Pr. (Pnse. 4537 pan sal he shc*w grete parsetnnrion And 
grevusly pam tourment. <’3380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 431 
A 1 3if he semep grevousliche unkynde for pe t^ ine. C3386 
Chauckr Pars. T. r This cursed synne anoyeth 
greuousliche hem that it haunten. 1472 Presentm. jraies 
in Surtees .llisc. '1S88) 22 Grefesly hurt hem of parell of his 
dethe. 3483^11:'/ i Rich. /// c. 6 i i Much people coming 
to the said Fairs be gr'ievf>usly vexed and troubled by 
feigned Actions. 3503-4 Act lo //en, I //, c. 36 Preamble, 
Stanhop . . lay in wayte uppon the sold sir William and 
hyin gre vously wuuneded and may rued. 3509 F jhhkk /nmeral 
Serm. C'tess R khmond W^s,. (1876) 3rjo 'i he rnoost p.aynful 
crarnpes soo greuously vexynge her. x6ii Biiii e Man. vai, 
6 Myseruant lieth at home sseke of the palsie, grienously 
tormented. 3637 R._Lu.;on /Uirkxdocs 1673) 21 'i he In- 
habitants, .w'ere so grievously visited with the plague. 3753 
JoR’iiN Ser?Ti. (1771) V. ii. 30 To punish the offender and to 
alllict him more grievously. 1870 Bkyant /Had 1 1 , xv, 75 
He had .seen the Greeks Pressed grievously be-^ide their fieet, 
f b. Heavily; with a heavy penalty, at a heavy 
or Iiigh rate; for a large sum. Obs, 

^3340 Hami'Ole /^salier i. 6 pai sail greuoslyere be 
dampned |>aa liethcn men. a. 3500 in Arnoklc Chron. (18x1) 
211 yf any man wer taken and conuicte of takyng of veneri 
he shalbe grcuousiy rederacd if he haue whenff he may be 
redeemed. 3583 Golding Calvin ^on iVa/. lx. 361 Now 
then we shall n<K faile to be y’ grieuouslyer condemned if 
wc forget our God. x6ox Shaks, yul. C. iil ii. 85 'I’he Noble 
Brutus Hath told you C’rasar was Ambitious; If it were 
so it was_a greeuous Fault, And greeuously hath Caesar 
answer’d it. *670 Blount Law JH’cLb.v. Atiainty He Fhall 
be imprisoned and grievously ransomed at the Kings Will. 

2. in a great or serious degree; heavily, deeply, 
strongly, exceedingly, etc. (In early, and occas. in 
mod. use, with more or less suggestion of the 
etymological sense.) 

3340 Ayenb, 47 Hy wel greuoustiche, CX38S 

Chaucek a. G. W. Proi. 349 He ne hath nat doon so 
grevously a-min. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vi. 21 He had. , 
sworne so greuou'tly { at lie schuld bring it to swilke a state 
bat wymnien schuki mow wade oner and no^t wete };aire 
kneesse, c 3430 Life St, Hath . ( 1884) 25 And lym offendyth 
no thyng more greuously than whan mau. .^cueh worshep 
of godhed to creatures vnrtsonahk. 1531 'i'lNOAt.E Exp. yohn 
DS37) *lh^ Jewes ...syaned grtnicuudyer agaynst God. 
1590 Hi'Enskk a <>. Ill, X. 2_He behind them siayd, Maulgre 
hjs host, who grudged grievoui-ly 'I'o house a guest that 
would be needes obayd, 3595 Shaks. yohn iv. iii. 334, 
I do su>ptHt thee very greeuou^Iy. 3704 Swift T, Tub 
Ded., Wks. 1760 1 . 3, 1 grievously s"s{ ected a cheat. 1794 
Sir W. Jones imM, Himiu Law ii. § 226 A spiritual and 
a natural father .. are not to be treated witli disrespect .. 
though the student lie grievouisly provoked. 3873 Kuskin 
Arrenus Chnee (1880) !!, icjo, (Ij shall lie grievously busy 
tomorrow. 1894 H. Drummond Asa-nt Man 56 The socio- 
higist has grk;vuU'-Iy yomphuned of late that he could get 
but little help from science. 

3. In a deplorable manner, ‘sndly*, Svofully*. 

374* Waebueton XL 397 But our Advocate, 

now grievously Iiemired, yet fiuundtns on. 1827 Pollok 
Coi4rse 7 *. iv/rhe winds of heaven Dis.play Ids nakedness 
to passers by, And grievously burlesque the human form, 
3S47-8 H. Miller First /mpr, xviii, 11857) 321 Melancholy 
banks of mud, here and there. twer topped by thickeLs of 
grievously befouled sedges. 1875 J owet r / "iato (ed. 2) I. 477 
How grievously was I diKappomteii ! *883 Sir T. Martin 
Ld. /.yndkurst v. 126 ’l‘Ue Government erred grievously 
in doing little or notliing to redrew these abu!*es. 

1 4. With cKprtssioa of griet ; bitterly, piteously, 
sorrowfully. Obs. 

c 3400 Lanfranc^s Ctrurg. x®r> pel syke grftitousleche, & a 
scharpe feuerc fallih» xfio4 Shaks. Utk, v. i. 53 What are you 
htere, that cry m) greeuously t 
t S, 7*0 fake grievonsiy : (a) to be incensed or 
angered at; {b) to be distressed or grieved at. 
(Ct. take in grief ^ in grievance,'] Obs, 

^*533 Fkith Bk. agsi. Rasieii (iSsq) art More and 
Rochciter . . took /he mutter so grievouNly, that they could 
mover b« at c|ui«i in their until they had drunken 

his blood. 1548 Udall, etc. Mrmm, Par. Jlark v. 35-«43 
The common wite are wounta to take the dvath of young 
foik« mwh^gre«oudy«tr then of olde. 358a Karl Shhkws- 
iURY in E!h« Grig. 2 ,efi. Ser. 11. HI. 6i &ly wyffe taketh 
my dottgiuer Leiintmx deaihe « grevouriie that she neither 
dothe nor can thirteke of any thiiige but of laiacniinge. 
0ri«V0ii»»0a» (gi/'vdsiios). ff. GiiiEVoiJS a, 
+ -NESS*] Tiie quality or conclitioa of being 
grievous, in various senses of the adj. 

*303 R. Biwnnr Handl Synm 719 |?yn ohys done hyra 
mtjrft grette»ei«?« ban alle W lewys wyKki'dnesise, c 3340 
HAMfOLK /ViW 7>. (1866) 3 This name lhi‘s«..d(»e away 
greuesnes of fieschely desyris. c 3400 /.mf rump's ^ Cirwrg, 
pi Of fw greuotwne^ of he ri^kwn whanne he is out of 
loynctc. e *440 Pmmp. Pmrv. mt/i Grevawnce, or grevows- 
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G-EIEVOnSTY, 

nesse, gravamen, 1509 Hawes Past Phas, xi. xxxvii, 
A gentyll burden wythout grevousnes. *526 Pilgr. Per/, 
(W. de W. 1531) 254 b, Also the greuousnesse of this payne 
saynt Augustyn toucheth. 1562 Turner fferda^ ii. 45 b, The 
apples of thys [Mandrage] .. smell plesantly ioyned a 
certayn greuousnes. a 1600 Hooker Ecct Pol. vni. ix. § 3 
For the grievousness of sin is aggravated by the greatness 
of him that committeth it. i6n Bible ha. xxi. 15 The 
grieuousnesse of warre. 1682 Norris Hierocks 48 We first 
alleviate the grievousness of Events by right reasoning. 
a 1864 J. D Burns Serm. in Mem. ^ Rem. (1869) 387 Afflic- 
tion, .would lose all the grievousness and smart which make 
affliction. 

1 0 rieiroiisty. Obs. In 5 grevouste, -osetee. 
[f. Grievous + -TY.j Grievousness, heinousness. 
c 14*0 Love Banavent. Mirr. xxxiv. 68 (Gibbs MS.) Also 
to schewe he greuouste of synn in custome. c 1423 Orolog, 
Sapient, ii. in Anglia X, 342/38 J>ou schalt gretelye weye ]>e 
grevosetee of htne sinnes. 

Grife, variant of Geyrh Obs.., griffin. 

Griff (grif ), sb.'^ north, dial. Also grif. [Origin 
obscure.] A deep narrow valley or chasm. ?Cf.GRiPT. 

1788 W. Marshall Yorksk. II. 333 GHff., a deep valley, 
with a rocky fissure-like chasm at the bottom. 1882 Good 
Cheer ^-3, The broken receding angles at the foot of the Grif. 
1891 Atkinson Moorland Par. 344 One of the small tributary 
hecks_^. . come.s into the open air again in a wild little griff. 
GxilM {gn^)rsbl^ Anglo-Indian, [app. a s Wtening 
of the earlier Griffin, q.v,] = CjRiffin^. 

1829 Bengalee 260 Whilst a call Of ‘ Griff ! ho Griff! ’ re- 

echoed like the yell Of foul tormentor.^, in .some modern 
hell. x86o All Year Round No. 55. 117 What an unso- 
phisticated griff you roust be 1 1878 Besant & Rice 

Celia’s Ark xxx. (18S7) 225 There had been joking with a 
lot of * griffs young recruits just out from England. 

Comb. 1833 W, D. Arnold Oakfieldl. in. 38 Cadets., 
going up to that great griff depot, Oudapoor. 

Griff (grif), sb.^ rare. Also in Er. ioxvsxgriffe. 
[a. F. griffe.'l A claw. 

1820 Shelley Sensitive PL ni. 113 A Northern whirlwind, 
wandering about Like a wolf . . Shook the boughs thus 
laden, and heavy, and stiff, And snapped them off with his 
rigid griff. *848 I.ytton Harold yu. iv, My disgrace at 
being so clawed and mauled by its grimes. 1863 Ouida 
Strathmore L xii. 195 'The pretty panther, how handsome 
she looks ! She has merciless griffes, though. 

Griff (giif)> sb.^ Louisiana. Also griffe, 
grifi:b(n, griffin. [Of obscure origin: Buffon 
(quoted by Littre) gives the word as griffe.'\ A 
type of mulatto (see quots.). 

1830 Lvell oyid Visit u. S, 11 . 67 The auctioneer began 
to describe him as a fine griff (which means three parts 
black), twenty-four years old, and having many superior 
qualities. 1839 Bartlett Dici.^ Amer., Grijfin, griffe, this 
word, like the French griffons, is comstantly used in Louis- 
iana, both in conversation and in print, for a mulatto, par- 
ticularly the woman, x886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Griff, same as 
Griffo. Griffo, the produce of a negro and a mulatto, con- 
taining one fourth white blood, and three fourths black. 
Griffon, same as Griffo. 

Griff (grif), sb.^ Weaving. [Origin unknown.] 
A frame composed of horizontal bars employed in 
pattern-weaving. Also griff-frame. 

i860 Ure'^s Diet, (ed. 5) III. 1005 A mechanical 

arrangement connected with the treddle, which raises or 
depresses the griff frame. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Griff. 
Griff (grif), z/. Anglo-Indian, [f. Grifp 
1829 Bengalee 263 He deem’d no sin To" griff a heedless 
friend, -^lain English, — take him in. 

Grifi, obs. form of Graff jAI, Grief. 
Griffade (grif^**d). Falconry, [a. F. griffade, 
i. griffe claw,] A sudden seizure with the claws. 

185a R. F. Burton Falconry Valley Indus v.^ 62 The 
‘ malle-hawk ' dug her talons with a griffade into his head. 

Griffaun (griigm). Anglo-Irish, Also 8 graf- 
fane, 9 griffiawn, [a. Irish grofdn * a grubbing-ax ’ 
(O’Reilly), f. grafaim scrape, grub.] (See quot. 
1780.) Hence d-riffaun z?. 

178a A. Young Tour Irel. ll, 10 They, .pare with an 
instrument they call agraffane, and the husbandry they call 
graffaning and burning. It is a veij strong hoe with which 
they cut up the turf, rolling it up with their foot as they do 
it, and leaving it to dry in order to burn, 1883 Evening 
Netvs 25 July 2/6 William struck Toni Sheehan on the head 
with the griffaun. 1892 Jane Barlow Irish Idylls iii, 62 
Larry was dealing a few superfluous pats with the flat of 
his broad griffawn. « 

Griffe, obs. form of Graff shU, sb,^^ v,^, Grief. 
Griffler, obs, form of Grepfier. 

Griffia^ (gri-fin), griffon, gr3rplion(g^^^^ 
Forms : a, 4-5 griffun, gryffoim(e, (5 -own), 
5 griffoun(e, greffon, 5-7 gryffon, 5, 7'“8 
grifon, 6 gryfon, 6-7 griffion, 6 griffon, 7 
gryffen, 4 (5 grefyne, grifyn), 7-8 

gryffin, 4- griffon, 6- griffin. i 3 . 5, 7 griphon, 
(6 girphinne, Sc, grephoiin), 6-7 griphin, o~8 
grypMn, 7, 9 gryphon, 5- gryphon, [a. OF. 
grifoun, F. griffon (OF. also gripon^ = It. grtfone, 
f. L. gryphus (Mela) ^gryps (gen, gryphzs)^ a. Gr. 
ypbip (gen. ypvTrbs), 

In sense 2, and its comb, in 4, the regular modern .spelling 
is griffon, in other sen.ses usnsdly griff n, thongh gryp^n is 
used by many writers as having more dignified associations.] 

1 . A fabulous animal usually represented as having 
the head and wings of an eagle and the body and 
hind quarters of a lion. 

By the Greeks they were believed to inhabit Scythia, and 
to keep jealous watch over the gold of that country. 

13.. JC. Alts. 496 The griffon of him was agast. f 1380 


Chaucer Kni. s T. vz’ji Lik a grifphon looked he aboute 
\Lansd., Corpus ^ Hengw. MSS. grWen, Camhr. MS. gre- 
foun]. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxix. 132 In bat land er 
many griffouns, .^ai hafe )?e schappe of ane egle before, and 
behind pe schappe of a lyoun. <?i43S Torr. Portugal 1981 
Frome a greffon he was refte. 1481 Caxton Myrr. ii. iv. 
69 The gryffons wylde whiche haue bod yes of lyouns fleyng. 
1567 M_a plet Gr. Forest 88 The Griphin is a Foule of plentifull 
and thicke fether, and foure footed withall. 1601 Chester 
Love’s Mart., Dial, clxviii, The Griffon is a bird rich- 
ftathered, His head is like a Lion, and his flight Is like the 
Eagles. 1620 Quarles Feast for Wormes Propos., The H orse 
and Giyphin shall together sleepe. 1667 Milton P. L. ti. 
943 As when a Gryfon through the Wilderness. .Pursues the 
Arimaspian, who by stealth Had from his wakeful custody 
purloind The guarded Gold. 1713 Steele Gna7'dian No. 
60 p 4 A learned controversy about the existence of griffins. 
1716 LadyM. W. Montagu to Mrs. T. Thistle ihwayte 

30 Aug., Among these relics they showed me a prodigious 
claw, set in gold, which they called tire claw of a griffin. 
1829 Carlyle Misc. 11857) II. 61 A stony desert tenanted 
by Gryphons and Chimeras, a 1856 H. Miller Test. Rocks 
iii. {1837) 142 The great dragons and griffins and ‘ laithly 
worms ’ of mediaeval legend. 1865 ‘ L. Carroll ’ A lice in 
Wonderland^ XX.. (18861 138 They very soon came upon a 
Gryphon, lying fast asleep in the sun. 

b. A representation or figure of a griffin, as in 
Heraldry, Sculpture, etc. 

13.. Coer de L, 2963 Off red sendel were her baneres. 
With three gryffouns depaynted^ wel, ? 1400 Morte 

Arth. 3870 Qwat gome was he this with the gaye armes, 
With pis gryffoune of golde. 1439 E. E. Wills (1882) 
117 A Skochen of myn Armes ..and ijGreffons to here 
hit yppe. 1460 Lybeaus Disc, 81 A sche!d.,Wyth a 
gryfibun of say. 1552 Iny. Bexley in Arckgeol. Cant. 
VI II. 108 On cope of red with floures and griffens of gold. 
1640 Yorke Union Hon, 119 A Griffin Sergreant Or. 1733 
HoGKKTH Anal. Beauty vi. 33 I’he griffin, a modern hiero- 
glyphic, signifying strength and swiftness. 1778 Pennant 
Tour m Wales (1883) I. 88 The Britons, .put letters on 
them [coins], elephants and gryphons; things they were 
before unacquainted with. 1818 Scoit Hrt. Midi, lx, The 
paw remained suspended in the air like the claw of a 
heraldic griffin. X828-40 Berry Encycl. Her. 1 , Griff ft 
Male, in heraldry is represented without wings, having rays 
of gold issuing from various parts of the body. 1831 Landor 
a. yitlian Wks. 1846 1 1 , 514 Gryphens and Eagles, ivory and 

f old, Can add no clearness to the lamp above. 1863 Miss 
iuADDON J, Marchmont I. v. 82 Grim stone griffins sur- 
niount the teri*ace-step.s. 1864 Boutell Her. Hist. <§• Pop. 
ix. 67 A gryphon is the dexter Supporter of the Duke of 
Cleveland. 

2 . A vulture; now = griffon -vulture (see 4). 

138a Wyclif Lev, xi. 13 An egle, and a griffyri tVulg. 
grpphem}, and a merlyoun, — Deui, xiv. 12 Egle, and 
griffun. 1609 Bible (Douay) Le^u xi. 13 The Eagle, and 
the griffon, and the osprey. 1873 Tristram Moab vii. 131 
I'he griffons circled and .soared from their eyries. 1876 
Oxford Bible-Helps 95 ‘Eagle’ (Deut. xxxii. ii)..the.. 
griffon, great vulture. 1884-3 Riversiiie Nat. Hist. (x888) 
IV. 274 I’he griffin or fulvous vulture, Gypsfulvus. 

3 . iransf, A grim-looking or extremely vigilant 
guardian. (Cf. dragon.) 

1824 R, B. Pkake Amer. Abroad 1. ii, It [the larder] is 
always locked up by that .she griffin with a bunch of keys, 
4 , attrib. and Comb.., 2i.s griffin-beaked, -guarded, 
-like, -winged adjs. ; griffiffs foot, a surgical in- 
strument, so called from its form ; griffon-vulture, 
a vulture of the genus Gyps, esp. G.Julvns. 

1873 W’. Guide Wigtownshire j4o The*griffin- 

heaked galleys of the ancient Scandinavians. 16x1 Cotgr., 
Pied de Griffon, a ^Griffons foot. 1750 Mem. R. Acad. 
Surg. Paris I, 162 The instruments hitherto used to raise 
the bones of the cranium depressed on the dura mater are 
. . the griffin’s foot. X842 1 ’ennyson A udley Crt. 14 The 
^griffin-guarded ^tes. 164X Milton Reform, i. (1851) 14 
A corporally of ^griffonlike Promooters, and Apparitors. 
1831 Bennett Card. ^ Menag. Zool. Soc. II. 97 The ’"Griffon 
Vulture. Vtiltur fulvus. 1833 Sir C. Bell Hand (1834) 
78 If the griffon-vulture be frightened after his repast, he 
must disgorge, before he flies. 1884-3 Riverside Nat. Hist, 
(1888) IV. 27s The griffon-vulture, Gyps fulvus. x6io 
Healey tr. on St, Aug, Citie of God 686 Ausonius 

makes her [the Sphynx]..*griffin- winged. 

GrifSn^ (griffin). Anglo-Indian. [Of uncertain 
origin : usually explained as a fig. use of prec., but 
there is no evidence for this.] A European newly 
arrived in India, and unaccustomed to Indian ways 
and peculiarities ; a novice, new-comer, greenhorn. 

X793 Child in Southey Life Bell 1 . 459 Wilks, .will 
. * lend you every as.sistance xn forwarding these matters, 
in which . . you must, I presume, be a perfect griffin. 
1794 H, Boyd Ind. Obser7t. No. s, I am little better 
than an unfledged Griffin, according to the fashionable 
phrase here [Madras]. 1807 J. Johnson Oriental Voy. 73 
Every arrival from Europe . - as soon as he touches terra- 
firma is a griffin. 1816 ^Qviz* Grand Master n. y^note. 
Young men, immediately ; on their arrival in India, are 
termed griffins, and retain this honour until they are twelve 
months in the country. 1836 Lett.fr. Madras (1843) 38 
Mrs. Staunton laughs at me, and calls me a ‘ griffin ' . . 
(N.B. Griffin means a freshman or fresh woman in India.) 
X883 Ld. Saltoun Scraps II. iv. 159 Utter greenhorns or 
griffins, as Indian phraseology has it. 

GrifEln 3 , U.S, A mulatto: see Griff jA 4 
( 3 TifB. 3 iage (griffin^ g). Anglo-Indian. [f. 
Griffin - + -age.] The state of being a ‘ griffin^ ; 
one’s first year in India. 

1829 Bengalee 122 Subscription pack, Champagne tiffin 
parties, and other first claims on the griffinage of a civilian. 
x8^ E. E. Namer Scenes 4 Sports For. Lands II. vL 197 
A large detachment of recruits, who, like myself, all in their 

f iriffinage, had but lately landed at Madras. 1878 G. P. 

ANDERSON Wild Beosts Ind. xxil 214 In the days of our 
griffinage. - ' 


Gl?iffi]aes^1ie(grifjne‘sk). In 9 gryphonesque, 
[f. Griffin ^ t -esque.] Of the style of a griffin. 

1849 Lytton Caxtons xvni. iii, Blanche had just one of 
those faces that . . might become gryphonesque, witch-like, 
and grim. 

GriiSness (gri-fines). [f. Griffin ^ + -ess.] 
A she-griffin. 

1840 Lytton Rhine xi. (1840) 142 Nothing 

could now appease the Griffiness, but his positive assurance 
that poor puss should be. .boiled for the Griffin’s soup. 
Griffimliood (gri-finhud). Anglo-Indian, [f. 
Griffin 2 -f- -hood.] = Griffinage. 

1834 Tait's Mag. XXL 135, I was not quite released from 
the swaddling bands of my griffin-hood. 1890 * Rolf Bol- 
drewood’ Col. Reformer (1891) 146 It is the ordinary early 
phase of griffinhood. 

Grimkisb. igri-finij), a. [f. Griffin ^ and 2 -f- 
-ISH.J a. Characteristic of a griffin, h. Anglo- 
Indian. Indicative of the ‘griffin’. Hence ISlri'f- 
finisliness. 

<2x845 Hood Ode to R. Wilson xxiii, I feel None of that 
griffinish excess of zeal. 1850 Benares Mag. IV. 85 We 
were afraid of eliciting some remark on our griffinishness, 
if we gave utterance to such a reflection, i860 <5- Cr//. 

fr. Times 394 My griffinish wonder at the want of white faces. 

GrifSiiism (gri finiz’m). [f. Griffin 1 -f- -ISM.] 
Griffinish nature or characteristics. 

^ 1836 Ruskin plod. Paint. III. iv. vni. § 20 The honest 
imagination gains everything; it has griffinisra, and grace,, 
and usefulness, all at once. 

Griffinsllip (griffinjip). Anglo-Indian. [f. 
Griffin 2 + -ship.] The position of being a griffin ; 
the lime during which one is a griffin. 

x8i6 ‘ Quiz’ Grand Master iv. 76 The griffinship expired, 
he’s sent, On duty from his regiment. 

Grijffisli (gii-fij), fl!. Anglo-htdian. [f. Griff 
sb:^ •+• -ISH.] like a ‘ griff ’, inexperienced, ‘ green \ 
1836 Lett. fr. Madras (1843) 53 (Y.) He was living with 
lad men, and saw that they thought him no better than 
them selve.s, but only more griffish. 

Griffo : see Griff sb.^ 

t Griffon Obs. rare. In 4 gri-, gryffo(ti)n. 
[a. OF. griffon, grifon, app. connected with griu 
Grew.] A Greek, 

13.. K. A Us. 3134 He sat, and pleyghed at the chesse, 
With o Griffoun of hethene.s.se. 13. . Coer de L, 1761 The 
French and Gryffons down rightes, Slew there our English 
knights, c 1350 Will. Palerne 1961 pe gryffouns pan gayli 
gonne stint atte cherche pe hri5t burde meliors to abide 
pere. [1677 F. Sandford General Hist. Eng. 78 He offers 
up the rich Standard of Cuvsar^ King of Ciprus which he 
took among the spoils of the Griffons Camp. 1837 Sir F, 
Pa 1X3 RAVE Merck, ff Friar i. (1844) 24 Greeks.. who aie 
called Griffons wherever Romance is .spoken.] 

Griffon ^ (gri-ffin) . [a. F. griffon ‘ chien anglais 
by Littre identified with griffon Griffin 1 .] A 
species of coarse-haired dog, resembling a terrier. 

1882 Blackiv. Mag. Aug, 292 Austrian boarhounds and 
French griffons. 1897 'limes xa Apr. 12/1 Griffons cannot 
he fitted with a head-cage.^ 1898 Daily News 10 Feb. 6/6 
Animals of foreign nationality such as Chows, Griffons, and 
merry little Schipperkes. 

Griffon : see Griff sb.^, Griffin 
IlGriffonage (grzT<?na3). [a. F. griffonage, f. 
griffonner to write badly, scrawl] Scribble. 

183a Mrs. F. Trollofe Dom, Manners Amer. xxxiv, 
(1839) 335 We hastened to pack up our ‘trumpery* ,, and 
among the rest, my six hundred pages of griffonage. 1834 
Mar. Edgeworth 11. vii. 148 There was a heap of 

little crumpled bills which, with Felicie’s griffonage, Helen 
had thrown into her table-drawer. 

Griffoun(e, obs. f. Griffin^ ; var. Griffon 
i* Grif bound. Obs. Also gref-. [app. a var, 
of grewhound ; cf. the current pronunciation of 
lieutenant (leftemant).] A greyhound. 

13. . K. Alts. 5284 In a cheyne of golde tweie grifhoundes. 
1422 tr, Secreia Secret, Friv. Friv, (E. E. T. S.) 174 
Scipion hym chased as a grefhound dothe the Fox. 

Grift, dial* [? a. Du. grift ; cf. Griff jAI] (See 
quot. 1889.) 

1831 frnL R. Agric. Soc. XII, ii. 313 The waters .. form 
the main drains for the low lands under the names of 
* doughs * eaus ‘ fleets and ‘ grifts '. 1889 N. W. Line. 
Gloss., Grift, a channel shaped out by water for itself; a 
runnel. 

Grift(e, obs. form of Graft sby and 
Grig (grig), sb.i Also 5 grege, 7 greg, grigg(e. 
[Of obscure origin. The identity of the word in 
the various senses is very doubtful, but Johnson’s 
conjecture that it originally meant ‘ anything 
below the natural size’ would plausibly account 
for all the uses. (Cf. Gbiggles.) 

Cf also Sw. dial, krik (literary Sw. krdk) little animal, 
small child ; Sc. crick, crike, ? a louse (Jam.) ; also Crick jAq 
fl. A diminutive person, a dwarf. [Perh. 
transf, from sense 3 (or 4, if the latter be genuine).] 
Obs. rare, 

a 1400-50 Alexander 1753 Slike a dwinyng, a dwa5e, & a 
dwer3e sm |>i-selfe,' A grub, a grege out of grace [Dubl.^ A 
grob, a grig out of grece]. 1629 Maxwell tr. Herodian 
209 Having . . scoft him, for that being such a low Grigge 
[Gr. fttKpos «F, L. tantulse homo statural], he would pre- 
sume to personate such High and Mighty Heroes as Alex- 
ander and Achilles. 

2 . A short-legged hai. Also grig-hen. Obs, 
exc. dial. 

1589 Rider Eng.-Lat. Diet, A Grigge or shorte legged 
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gjaUiffellat gaUhtttlai. x^q% Hooj^no /’/«#/ I. 300 
A dwarfish kind of heii!!;, (/. grig hens) that are extraordinarie 
little. tyzi-iBoo in Bailey. 3847-78 in Hallivvell. 1866 
Derbysh. Gloss, in Reliquary VI. ito Grig, a Bantam fowl, 
S. A species of eel; a small or young eel (see 
quots,). Also Hiore fully 
3631 CoTGR., Anguilleite, a Grig, or little Eele. 1629 
Gaole Holy Madn. 130 Silly Griggel Come out of thy 
Pond and Mud. 3653 Waltok x. 192 The silver- 

Eeie, and green or greenish Biel (with which the River of 
Thames abounds, and are called Gregs), x688 R. Holme 
.Armoury ii. 325/1 An eel first a Fausen, then a Grigg, or 
Snigg. 3726 Dicl, Rusi, (ed. 3) s. v. Elver, A sort of Griggs, 
or small Eels, which . . swim on the top of the Water about 
Bristol. 3758 Descr. Thames 103 The Greenish, or Greg-Eel. 
3769 Pennant Ill, 134 There is another variety of this 
fish [the eel] known in the Thames by the name of Grigs, 
and about Oxford by thatof Grigsor Gluts. 3S83G. C. Davies 
Norfolk Broads xxxi. (1884) 234 The grig is a yellowish eel, 
with a projecting underjaw, 

b. attrib. in grig’-wmi also shortened a 
basket-work trap for catching grigs, 

1798 Trans,'Soc. Arls 'K.Vl. .135 Used by the fishermen 
to make grigs, or twig tunnels, to catch eels and other fish. 
1883 Fishenes Exkrb. CataL 57 Grig Weel. Lamprey 
Week . . Improved Eel Pot. 

4 . A grasshopper or cricket diai. 

The genuineness of this sense is doubtful, as the dialect 
glossaries containing it usually quote as their sole example 
the phrase ‘ merry as a grig ' isee 
3847 H ALU WELL, Gng,. a cricket. Var. diaZ. 1855 
Tennyson Brook 54 'Fhe dry High*eJbow’d grigs that leap 
in summer grass. 3869 Lonsdale Gloss., Grig^ . . a cricket. 

5 . A merry (or t } grig (rarely without adj.) : 
au extravagantly lively person, one who is full of 
frolic and jest. Also in phrase as merry (or 
iipeiy) asd grig, 

[Commonly associated with sense 4 ; but it is possible that 
sense 4 is itself merely an erroneous inference from the 
equivalence of the awve phrases with *a merry crick*. 
* merry as a cricket* ; if so, the allusion in *a meny grig* 
may originally have l>een to sense 3 or even to sense 2. 'I'be 
relation of merry grig to the earlier recorded synonym 
merty Greek is obscure; no doubt one of them must have 
been a perver.rion of the other, but the difTereiice of recorded 
date is_ too slight to alTord ground for saying that merry 
Greek is the original. I'he probability seems indeed rather 
on the other side, as it is not easy to explain why Greek 
should be used in this sense, for which there Ls no precedent 
in Fr. Cf also Gic.I 

^ 1566 Dr ant Horace's Sat. i, iit. B v b, A merry grigge, a 
ioimude frende. Hay any Work >1^ A. company of merrie 
grigs you must think them to be. Brome Antifiodes i, 

V. Wks. 1873 HI. 245 Whilst I And my mitd Grigs, my men 
can run at base, a 16^ — Eng Mtform. iiL ibid. 11. 50 He 
to my Griggs Again ; And there will find new mirth to stretch 
And laugh. 3728 Vanek. & Cis. Erov, Hmb. i. ii, A very 
pretty, civil young woman truly, and the HUiid.s are tlie 
merriest grigs. Ihd. v. i, Man, I thought you had all supt 
at home last Night ? Sir Fran. Why so we did -and all a$ 
merry as Grigs. 3758-65 Goldsm. Ess. vi. Wks. (Globe) 304/1, 
I grew as merry as a grig, and laughed at every word that 
.spoken. xSxo Splendid Follies I. 176 She capered 
mighty consequentially, and yet she lias no bold appear- 
ance ; but that nation [the French] are such a set of grigs, 
I don't wonder at it. 3840 Dickens Old C. Shop I, I shall 
be as merry as a grig among these gentry. 3847 Alb. Smith 
Ckr. Tadpole xviiu {1879) 361 Her aunt . . has turned as 
lively as a grig. 3863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shake. Char, viil 
200 To such a man, this giig of a girl, ever on the alert for 
roguery, . - is an absolute abomination. 1868 Geo. BIliot in 
Cross Life (1885) III. 65 When I was a young grig — not 
very full of hope about my woman’s future, 

f b. App. the designation of the meml>ers of some 
convivial society. (Perh. a different woid.) Ohs, 
1810 Crabbe Borough Let. x. 349 Griggs and Gregorians 
here their meetings hold. 

8. slang, A farthing ; pi, money, cash, * dibs*. 
X656-7 Burton's Diary {1828' L 335 The poor man . , sent 
to one Mr. Best, .to pay lua: 40/. to accommodate her for her 
journey home ; but she having received the griggs set sail 
another way. ^ a 3700 B. E, Diet. Cant, CV^s.v.j Not a 
Grig did he tip me, not a Farthing wou’d he give roe, 
*747 W- Horsley P'ool (3748) 11, 129 When speaking of a 
Man without any Money in his Pocket, we say that he is 
not worth a Gng ; that is, he has not wherewith to make 
himself merry, in Grose Did. Fulg. longue. 1839 

H. Ainsworth Jack Sheppard iii. He shall go tlii’ough the 
whole Course, .unless he conies down to the last grig. 
Grig (grig), dial, [a, Cornish 

= ir., Gael, f roach OCeltic ^HaroiM'S.I l-he 

common heath or heather, Calluna vulgaris ; also, 
cross-leaved heath, Erica Tetralix. 

1674-91 Ray Colled. IFords 126 Grig ; Salopiensibus 
Heath. 1692 Ad 4 IVilL ^ Mary c. 23 § 9 Any Grig, Ltng, 
Bleath [etc.j. 1793 Trans. Soc. Arts IK. 78 With strong 
heath, grig, or ling, growing thereon. 3829 Kxwts Rujg/s 
Farmersjrnl. 34 Sept, 291 Digging stone, cutting grig, fern, 
and rushes. 3829 Glover HLsL Derby 1. 333 Erka md- 
garis, long grig or common heath. 3878 BarrraN & Hoi^ 
tAWs Piani-n.n Grig, {aj Erica 7 'etrakx, 

Grig' 35^.^ Now AngU-Ifisk and U,S„ 

Also 0 grigg®. irams. To irritate, aimoy. 

*563 T Wilson Rkei.yt When we jest doshly, and, with 
dihsemblyng meanes, grigge our felowe. 1837 mLiaytTOH 
Closkm. Sfir. r. viii, 'I’hat remark seemed to grtg him a little. 
*845 S. C. Hall iFAiieboy xii. loS 'The counsellor griggipg 
me. 3855 Haliburton Eat. 4- Hum. Nat, L vi 373 That 
w'Ord superiors grigged me. 

Grig igdg\vA ^AUa Sgreg. [f. 3.] 

imir. To feh for grig. Hence Gri'gging t 4 l, sk 
3764 Low Life (ed. 3‘ 68 Getting ready their Carting Nm 
to go a Gregriog. ito*-* PvH* iFined l^alnats (i8«4) 1 1 , 
vi. 53 The wharf . , was much frequented , , by parties who 
were fotjd of the eei*nei, or griggiag. 
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IMiggleS rgri*g*iz), //. [cf.GKiojA**] Small 
apples left on the tree by the gatherer. Hence 
ISri’ggliug vhl. sk, collecting ‘ griggles 
3826 in Hone Every-day Bk. II. 3270 The small apples 
are called .. Climbing boys, .commence grigghng. 
ibid. 3273 Their griggling perambulations. 3847 Halli- 
WELi., Griggles, small apples. In some cyder countie.s, boys 
who collect these after the principal ones are gathered, call 
it griggling. 1893 in Wilis Gloss, 

Griggory, gfigri : see Greigreb. 
t Gri'ggy, obs,-^ [Origin and sense doubt- 
fal ; ?l GRIG sbd (though this is recorded much 
later) + y.] ? tleathy, wild. 

*597 Eilgr. P amass, v. 577 But what doe youe twoo here, 
in this griggie barbarous cuntrie ? 

Grighit(e, obs. pa. t. of Grutch : obs. f. Grim. 
Grigmg, griking, obs. forms of Grering. 
GriMsc, obs. form of GREfiKian. 
t Grill, sbJ Obs, B'orms : 4-5 grill®, gry31(e, 
[Related to Guiih a. a.nd v,^ Cl MJLG. gnlie 
hatred, anger.] a. Ill-will, vexation ; harm, 
mischief, b. ‘f Fierceness, violence. 


a. 33.. Crist enemon <5* Jewotiyj in Kor?,tm. A iiengl. Leg. 
{18781 207 Mete and drynke hei hedde at wille Wihouten 
grucchyng or grille In troupe tenie bd tille And lafte 
al hat ©her. <ri4oo Melayne 224 The Sovvdane grauntis 
we!e |jer.tiil, pat tornede oure gudmen all to gryll, c 1450 
Erie Tolous 279 Lady he ys to us a foo, , , He hath done 
us grete grylle. <r 3485 E. E. Misc. (Warton Club) 64 Foe 
thi tale thou mayst here the blame away Of every syde with 
gram, and grille. 

b. c 3450 Guy Waruf. (C.) 13488 Ther come neuer man m 
bys hylic Thorow qweyntys nor }?orow grylle, But yf the 
lorde hym hedur broght. 

f Grill, Obs. rare. [After Spenser s Gryll, 
which is ad. Gr. -t,rvkKos a pig,] A quasi-proper 
name for a person of low ta-st' s or lazy habits, 

11590 Si'ENSKK F. Q. It, xil 86 One . . I'hat had an hog 
beene late, bight Grylle by name, Repyned greatly, and 
did him miscall I’hat had from hoggish forme him brought 
to naturall. Ibid. 87 Let Oryll be Gryll, and have nk 
hoggi.sh minde.] iS97 PdST- Earn ass. i. 83 Let lazie grill 
snone till the midst of the day. 3597 Bp. Hall Sat. 11. ii. 
D I b, Let swinkh Grill delight in dunghill clay, 3644 
(Quarles Whiffer Whipi Wks, (Grosart) I. 177/3 Grains 
are fitter fur Grill, then Pearles. 

Grill [f. GrtiiB 37 .“] 

1 . Meat, fish, etc., broiled on a gridiron ; a 
grilW dish. Also^. 

3766 Anstry Bath Guide (3767) 81 These are your true 
poetic fires That drest this sav'ry grill - 3844 J* T. H kwlktt 
Farsons 4 IV, xxiv. He .. enjoyed himself over a grill and 
other relishes. 3849 Alb. Smith E&ttleion Leg, vfi. 43 
West, get breakfast ready : cutlets and grill ; and Cetc.1. 

2 . Short ior grill-room. 

3896 Westm. Cos, a Oct. 7/a The big hall, where most 
people will dine .. below this there is a grill 

3 . A turn or spell of grilling, la quot.yf^. 

384a Barham /ngol. Leg. Ser. 11, Old Woman in Grey, So 
that after a grill [in Purgatory],. She’d have xubb’d on old 
scores. 

4 u attrih.j as grill-cook^ -stffvo ; grill-room, a 
room in a restaurant ia which chops, steaks, etc., 
are grilled. 

1883 ‘Annie Thomas^ Mod. Housnm/e 326, I learnt to 
treat kidneys,. and beefsteaks better than I have ever known 
them treated out of a public mill-rooffl. *884 Health Exkik 
Cnial. Ghi Smokeless Grill Stove. 3893 BncycL Cookery 
(ed. Garrett; I. 721 All good grill cooks* employ tongs. 

Grill (gril), sb.^ [a. F. gril gridiron (OF, 
gt'ilijf grail ^ gr&il, gridiron, grating masc* cor- 
responding to grille fern. Gbiils, perh. t—pop.jL 
^graticulum neut.] A gridiron. 

368s Cotton tr. Montaigne 1. xxx. (373x1 L 391 They 
cleave it [hard wootl] into Swords, and make Grills of it to 
broil their Meat. 3892 Encycl, Cookery (ed. Garrett) 1. 720 
The grill may be placed either over or before the fire. 

Grill, sb.h : see Grille sk 
t Grill, a. {adv.) Obs, Forms ; ^-6 gfrill(#, 3-6 
gril, 4 gryl, 4-5 grylle, 5 gryle, 6 grylL [First 
in early ME.; cf, Du. gril {^el) fierce, angry, 
rough (of persons, weather, etc.), shrill (of sound), 
glaring (of colour), LG. gnl, grell (in the same 
senses), MHG. grel^ rough, angry, G, grell.'iyA 
sounds and colours) ; also ON. ^cllskapr, spile. It 
is not certain, however, that the Eng. word cor- 
responds in ablaut-grade with these, as it might 
equally well represent anOE. *gry/le ; cf. Grill ».J] 
X Of persons; Fierce, harsh, cnieL 
tf xaoo OsMiN^pSSx Hasbeno follkes:* herrte Is® harrd .. Sc 
grimme, & grill IHd. *9859 ;ho warrh soae gramm Ik 
grill Imn Sannt Johan Bap}:a:isste. 4**300 Cursor M, 
yxq A*gaak godd wex he sa gril )»t al his werk be 
wend to spil, c E. Brunne Chrm, CxSiol ot Whan 
Williitm his wle of Scotland 8 c of Wales, T& riche 
men he grille, e xem Cmh Myst, (Shalci- Soc.l »3o 
ihe Jewp ageyn the were gxym Ik grylle, 346a Lyhems 
Disc, itos Swerdes they through «mt tho» wyth feme 
Iprym ami giylte. a xsm mwsLim S. Emummr 6 Tell you 
1 chySL.of^a comely gyfl That dwelt on a feyll, But she is 
grylfe For she is soroewlmt sage And well worne in age. 
2 . Of things, actions, language, etc.: Cruel, 
painful, bitter, severe, twible, dreadful 

M.xfsttti lem .. Forget i oil feine greue* 
gnlL /bid. atafipo Pe ilal fotutend mi be fui ilL Tif al i»e 
werlo It sal fee grji « *|p» hi Wright Lwie f\ xxxi. 9* 
Simit thou myer for mi love w«WHid«* thole grylle. c say* 
Amts f Amu, 3275 11*0 wwdes . . That were so gret and 


grille.. Ias366 Chaucbr 73 , Why! they fean, 

sufired cold so strong la wedres grille, a 1400 in Fol. Eel, 
^ L. Poems 226 |>is sper fat is so gril. cj^o..Anturs 
Arth. 620 fDouce MS.) Ho gretes one. Gaynour^ with 
gronyng grille. _ 1570 'hmms Mamp, 123/47 Chil, cold, 
algidus.' CfXfidem. 

3 . adv. Bitterly, cruelly. 

C1400 S’/. {Laudt grete & groned grille.' 

£ 3460 Tmoneley 'Myst. xv. 99 Full gryle may 1 grete, My 
fomen and I mete. 

tGrill, VA Obs, Forms: i gri(e)llan, 1-4 
grull©(n, 4-5grill(e, 5 gryll(e. [The ME. form.s 
indicate an OE. '^gryllan (for which griUanygriellan 
may be incorrect spellings) perh. » M HG. griillen, 
grullen to mock, scorn, and related to yUlG.grolk 
(,G. grollf Du. groi^ LG. jfw/), hatied, ill will, 
G. and lAi.groHen to be angry, to feel spite,' Cf. 
however MHG.^W/<??2, M Du. ^r*7/<f7i to be angry, 
and, with senses 3 and 4. Du. grillen to shiver with 
cold, to shudder. The relationship between the 
forms and senses of these words is not clear.] 

1 . irons. To provoke, annoy, irritate, olTend* 

C897 K. riELFRED Gregory's Past. xl. 292 Deah hie nan 
mon mid la 5 e ne grett iue willatS gril Ian \BaUon MS. griel- 
Ian] oSre men. a laoo Body 4 * Said in Fragm, 

6V4*>w. .(P hillips) 6 peo teone. . he he heom sore 

f ritlde. c 32 ^ Hymn to God 30 in Trm. Coll. Horn. 259 
’ader for vs ure giilt, & eke alle ure sunne Al swo we 
doiS US habbed igruld. Chiidk. yesu 1098 in 

Horst.m. APengl. Lyg. <1875) 38 5 if Eh were in |mt wille 
pat ich seide ou^t him for to gmlle, He wolde cuype on me 
IS rnisht. c 34*0 Anturs 0/ A rik. 422 (Douce MS.) pou has 
woneiic hem m werre, with a wrange wille, And geue,n hfuj. 
to sir Gawayne, feat my hert grylles. 2 a 1^00 Chester PL 
iii. 46 I’hy bydding, lord, I sliall fulfill, And never more the 
greeve ne grill. 

2 . ?To cause to sound, to play, tw'ang. 
a 3250 Owl A%^/.^i 42 He song so hide .and so ^harpe^ 
Ri^t so me grukle schiUc harpe. 

3 . impers. Me p-ulieB «= I am afraid, I shudder. 
axztt< Ancr. R. 366 ‘Sore*, C'we 5 he, ure Louerd, ‘me 
grulleo a^ean mine pine.* 

4 . inlr. To be learful* to tremble with fear, to 
shudder. 

c 34a« Anturs 0/ Artk. 632 (Douce MS.) The grones of sir 
Gawayne dos niy hert grille, c 1450 Eirle Tolous 165 Game 
ne glc Jyked hym noght, So gretly can lie grylle. CX450 
Mvrc 780 I.ete aKo fee belles knyile To make her hortes 
the mor grylle. la 1500 Chester PI, iv. ^40 Your stroke, 
father, wold 1 [.Isaac} not seerie, lesit I a.gam8t 'yt grill 
Hence f GriTling vbl. sb., shivering, shuddering, 
3398 I'revba Barth. De P. R. vn. xxxvil. (1495I Tie 
seconde [sygnel tofore suche a [rotedl feuer comyth gryllynge 
& cokle. Ibid, xl, It ,f feuer Qartanel greuyth from the 
fourthe daye to the fourth daye wyth gryllynge k rysynge 
of hecre into tl»e pores fynste. 

Grill grifb Also 7 .gril. [a. W.^iller, I 
gril igri/ie) Grill 

X. tram. To broil on a gridiroa or similar 
apparatus over or before a fire. 

1668 [see Grilled below], 367* Marvell Reh. Tramp. 
Wks. 1776 1 1 , 44B 'i’hc . . boy ling of men in caldrons, grill- 
ing them on grid -irons, [etc.] were but a small part of the 
felicities uf Julian's Empire. 1677 Mieck Did. Angl.-Fr.^ 
To gril or broil on a gridiron, gr tiler. 3708 Yoiksk. Racers 
0 ’I'he pale side Ixfird, the other griU'd with bread. x8a6 
Marcravjne of Anspach Mem. II. x. 283 He had obtained 
greater reputation at Court for grilling a beefsteak fe I’Aiv 
glaise than the roost artful minister ever obtained by his 
negotiations. x8«3 I.YryoN What will he do I iv. vii, The 
old woman.. made his tea, grilled his chop, and ..shared 
his meals, 3873 E, Smith Fomis 77 Sheep's head is boiled 
or grilled, 

D. To scallop (oysters or shrimps). 

37x7-43 Chambers Cycl. s.v, Crillade, To grill oysters is to 
put them into scallop-shells, season them [etc.] .. stewing 
them half an hour on the fire, and browning them with a 
red-hot iron. Shrimps are grilled after tlie’same manner. 
1730-6 Bailey . folio), I’o Grill Oisters, the same as scolloping 
them. *747 ItiKS. Glas*.k Cookery ix. 99 To Grill Shrimps. 
C. Iransf, To torment with heat, to (broil’. _ 
1825 S<.;oTT /'lawr. Lett. 18 July, I can goround itsfDublin’sI 
wails and numWr its palaces until I am grilled almost 
into a fever. xa44 K. BttzGeralo Leii, (1890) L 134 Oh, 
Barton man ! but I am grilled here. 3849 E. B. Eastwick 
Dry l.eams 36, I landed at Sakkar, where destiny had 
resolved on grillinK me till the loth of Novcml»r, 

2 . itUr, To Widergo brolllBg, to frizzk. Chiefly 

fig* 

*8411 Barham IngoL Leg, Sar, ii. SmuggkPs Leap, I’d 
rather jp'ill I’fean not come up with smuggler Bill 3849 
CuRzoH Vmis Monmt. a M aka.. was cool in comparison 
to the fiery fomace in which we were at present grilling, 
*883 J . Hawthorne Dust 1 . 377 The t,pleeu whl».h was doubt- 
lew Krilling within lum. 3878 Stkvknhon inland Voy. 57 
The landlady. .«et »me lieef-steak to grill *8®6— Ireas, 
isi. V. xxii. 377 Walking ia the cool shadow of the wood% 
•.white I «t grilling. 

Hen« Griiled ///. a,, Grf'Miig#/. sk and fpltt, 
3668 F»fy8 Diary 96 Sept., I had two grilled pigeons. 
3796 H. Hunter tr, SL-Pierre's Sind. Nat. 1*799) If*- 75 *> 
!%Cato«* roasted on the erabors, grilled bananas [etc.!. *83® 
TaACKERAV Major Gahagan L (1887! 10 We landed. .on a 
grilling hot day. Ibid, *1. 25 I’he drunuttick of a grilled 
chicken. *843 Livta 7 . Hinton xxvii. (*878) *96 , The 
grilled boms that browned upon the fire. *8491 E. B. Last- 
wick Dry Lemm *40 FMwji and other grilling stations 
near the dewerL 

Obs, rare'-^K L. gryMrOf t 
peyilm a cricket Cf. GetlliJ i»/r. To chirp. 
*688 R. Holme AfmcMfy u, *91/* llie Worm, «r Locust 

p'illeth. ^ .. , 
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t Grill, 2^.4 ■ Ohs. rare-^'^^ trans. Of a horse : 
To wrinkle (the nostrils). 

C1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ay man vii. 176 Thenne he 
[Bayard] grylled his nostreiles [orig. ii/ronoa ksnarines}, 
and bare his hede vp. 

Grill, : see Geille. 

f Grilla'de, Ohs. Also 7 grilliade. [a. F* 
grilldde, f. gi'ilkr to Geill z;.2j 

1. Something' grilled, a broiled dish. 

1656-7 Davenant Rtitiand Ho. Dram. Wks. 1873 III. 
226 Your i)ottages, carbonnades, grillades, ragouts. 1:658 
Phillips, Grilliade ( French), a kinde of meat broyled. 1725 
Bradley /^Vrw. Diet,, Grillade, a culinary Term, signifying 
in general Meat broiled upon a Grid-iron. 

2. (See quot.) 

3727-41 Chambers Cycl,, Grillade, in cookery,, .the brown- 
ing of any dish, by rubbing a hot iron over it. 
t Grilla'de, Ohs. rare. [? erron. for Grill- 
age by confusion with prec.] A grille or grating. 

2727 S. Switzer /bw/. Gardiner x. Ixxx. 424 On the top 
of the terrtoses.. there may be a little grillade of iron, or 
a low paUisadoe of wood, to keep them from coming up 
too near the house, 

tGrilla'de, W. Obs. Also grillade. [f, 
Grillai>e tmns. To grill or broil. 

1727 Bradley Fatn. Did,, Carbonading, or Grillading. 
a Term in Cookery. 1733 Resfoliition Politicks 11. 53 Had 
I but Power, I’d soon griliade their Bodies to save their 
Souk. _ 1762 G0LD.SM. Cit. IV. Ixxxviii, I fancy a slice of 
this, nicely grilladcd . , would be very pretty eating. 

Grillage (grided, 5 ). [a. F. Rrzlla^e, f. £'rtl/e 

Grille sF.} 

1. Etigineering. A heavy framework of cross- 
timbering, sometimes resting upon the heads of 
piles, serving as a foundation for building on 
watery or treaclierous soil. 

1776 G. Semple Bnihling in Wafer 14 A Grillage of 
Oak, strong and well pinned. 1842 Francis Did. Arts, 
Grillage, a term applied to the sleepers or cross beams 
supporting a platform, upon which some erections are 
carried up, as piers in^ the case of marshes or watery soils, 
whereby an equal bearing is ^iven to the foundation. 186a 
Daily Tel. 6 May, By driving piles, on which a double 
grillage of timbers was laid, a foundation sufficiently firm 
was obtained. 1868 Pwr. Inst if. Civ, E31gin.yCK.Vll. 276 
The grillage and foundation distribute this weight. 
jl 2, Lace-makiny, (See quot.) 

1882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlework, GrilU, 
Grillage, or Gaze au Fuscau, are terms especially applied 
to ornaments that have open spaces barred or grated across 
them. 

Grillatalpa, erron. variant of Gryllotalpa. 
Grille, grill (gril), jA [a. Y. grille grating, 
t gridiron, UF. greille gridiron:— pop. L. gt'aHcula 
(Du Cange ; cf. It. graticola)^ class. L. cr&llmla, 
f. cr&Hs a hurdle, grating : cf. Griddle. The dis- 
tinction in Fr. between grille and gril (Grill 
j’A^) appears to date from about the i 6 th c.] 

L A grating; an arrangement of parallel or 
cross bars, or structure of open metal- work, used 
to close an opening or separate one part of a room, 
etc, from another ; a grating in a door through 
which callers may be observed or answered with- 
out opening the door ; the grating which separates 
visitors from the nuns in a convent-parlour ; the 
screen in front of the Ladies" Gallery in the House 
of Commons etc. , 

1686 Burnet Trav. iiL fxjsq) 141 They [nuns] receive 
much Company; but that which I saw was in a publick 
Room, in which there were many Grills for several Parlours, 
so that the Conversation is very confused ; . . there l>eing a 
different Company at every Grill. 1712 J. James tr. Le 
Blonds Gardening 19 The Walk may be pierced with 
Grills, .to continue the View. Ibid. 24 A large Cross-walk, 
terminated by Grills of Iron. 1848 B. Webb Co3tt, Eedes, 22 
Open grills were not uncommon in mediaeval times iiisteadqf 
close .screens. 1862 lllsist^. Ti3nes 6 D>-'C. 521 There between 
the lovers is the liorrible * grille' of the convent. 1862 Sir 
G. Scott Glean. I resin/. Abbey (1863) 93 The splendid 
gilt-brass grille which surrounds the tomb of Henry VII. 
1870 Daily Neivs 22 July 2 The ladies were allowed to re- 
tain their places behind the grille. 1876 C. M. Davies 
Umrth. Land. 193 Behind a grille were the places for the 
female congregation. 

1 2. One of the bars in the visor of a helmet. Ohs. 
i66x Morgan Sph, Gent/y in. v. 45 Among the French 
they distinguish their degress by the grills or bars on 
the helmet. Ibid., The lower degree of three Grills the 
lawful heirs turn to the right side, and natural sons to 
the left. 

3. Tennis, The square opening in the end wall 
on the hazard side of the court, adjacent to the 
main wall. 

1727 Bover Diet. Fr.-AngL, Grille de Tripof, the Grill, 
or hazard at 'I'ennk, Faire nn coup de Grille, to strike 
a Bail into the Grill. x8i6 Encycl.^ Perth. XXII. 220/2 
The Ia>t thing on the right hand side is called the gnu. 
1878 J. Marshall Ann. Tennis 182 Whenever he can send 
the ball into the grille. 1888 — in Encycl. Br/i. XXIII. 
179 At the further end of the court is the grille, a square 
opening adjacent to the main wall. 

-('4. In ornamental hydraulics (see quot.). Ohs. 
1712 J. James tr. Le Blond's Ga/uiening 214 Grills of 
Water are several Spouts in the siame Line, standing 111 
a long Ba.eon very near one another. 

6 . FiscicuUnre, A wooden frame fitted with 
glass tubes, between which the fish-eggs lie during 
incubation. 


, 1883 G. B. Goode Rev. Fhh. Indusir, U.S. 17 The hatch- 
ing-box used by Dr. Garlick, a simple rectangular trough, 
vms soon replaced by the glass grill, introduced from Europe. 
x88s Chanib. fml, 558 These eggs hatched just seventy five 
days after they were laid down on the grilles. 

6. attrih.^ as (sense 5) grille-pent house ^ -waU^ 
(sense i) grille -work. 

1878 J. Marshall Ann. Tennis 157 Grille-peni-Iwnse, the 
pent-house above the wall which contaias the grille. Ibid., 
G?-ille‘‘wall, the inner end-wall which contains the grille. 
i8p6 Daily News 31 Mar. 3/7 The two locks and the iron 
grill-work which^stood guard over Pitson’s treasures. 
GriHe, grill (gril), v. [f. Geillb sb., or ad. 
F.^ grilkr in same sense.] trans. To fit with a 
grille or grating. To gfdlle off-, to fence off with 
a grille. Hence Grilled///, a. 

1848 B. Webb Cmt. Eccles. 139 The choir is grilled, and 
rigidly kept private by parcloses. Ibid, 553 'Ihe chapels 
are all grilled off. 1896 Daily News 14 Nov. 2/4 Its quaint 
rococo architecture, and heavy grilled mediaeval windows. 

11 GrilI4 (gr/y^). Lace-making, [F. grilli, f. 
^///if grating.] (See quot.) 

1882 Cauleeilo & Saward Diet, Needlework, GrilU, a 
lace term used . . to distinguish the ornamental flower or 
pattern of lace from the ground surrounding it. 

Griller (gri-br). [f. Grill -h -er L] 

1. One who grills, a grill-cook. 

1869 Daily Netvs 14 July, ‘ It was against first principles', 
this lady told the military griller.. to stick a knife into 
a steak when turning it. 

2. A grilling apparatus (in a cooking stove), 

189s Daily Neivs 25 Apr. 3/2 With a properly arranged 

griller, heated by electrical means, fully 65 per cent, of the 
heat energy was utilised iii the meat. 

Grilles, grillez, obs. forms of Grilse. 
Grilliade, variant of Grillade jA« and v, Obs. 

^ t Gri'lly , tt. Obs. rare. [a. F. gzHller ; the lly 
is meant to give the sound of F. //.J ~ Grill vA 
1678 Butler Had, in. ii. 1526 Ware Grylly’d all at 
Temple Bar. Ibid. 1676 And rather save a Cri pled piece 
Of all their crush’d and broken Members, Than have them 
Grill ted on the Embers. 

Grilse (grlH)* Forms : sing, and collective pL 
a. 5 grill(8)s, grillez (AF.), grils(s, griles, 
girles, girlss, 6 grylse, grylss, 5- grilse. /3. 5 
gir.silles, 6 grissillis. 7. 5 ? guise, 7 gils, 8-9 
gilse. h, Anglo-Irish 8-9 grawls (also sing. 
graul), 9 graulse. [Of unknown origin ; the j8 
forms have the appearance of being nearest to the 
original ; cf. OF. gjHsle grey. The S forms may 
perh. represent a Scandinavian synonym ; cf. Sw, 
gralax (lit. grey salmon).] The name given to 
a young salmon on its first return to the river from 
the sea, and retained during the same year. 

а. 1417 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 1. 55 In 8 grills 
salsis..4i'. 1469 Sc. Acts^ fas. Ill, c. 13 (1814) II. 96/a 
Salmonde grikss and trowtis. 1482 Rolls 0/ Parlt. VI. 221 
Small fyssn called Grilles, not havyng the perfite lenght of 
a Saraon. [1482-3 Ad 22 Edw. IV, c. 2 Le graund Salmon 
par soy mesiiie saunz mixture ovesqe icell dascuns grillez 
ou Salmons rumpez lez veutrez. Et que toutz petitz pessons 
appellez grillez soient pakkez par soy mesuiez soulement 
saunz ascun mixtur.] 1494 Ada Dorn. Cone. (>1839) 345/1, 
ix barrellis of salinond & a barell of girks 5erly. 1495 Ad 
I r Henry VII, c. 23 The greate Salmon by it self without 
medellng of any Grilles . . and that all small fisshe called 
(^JriHes should be packed by theym self only without any 
medlyng. 1527 Extracts A herd. Beg. (1844) 1. 120 Ane 
barrell of gryke. X549 Banff Burgh Court Bk. 14 May in 
Cramond Ann. Banff 1. 23 Personis sall not tak na 
kynd of fysche gry'lss and salmond at thair awne hand. 
1609 Skene Maj., St at. Robt. I 22 That na man tsike 
fisch or take Salmond or salmon Trout.s, Grikis, in forbidden 
time. 1S24 Scott Redgannilei Let. iv, One or two salmon, 
or grilses, a.s the smaller sort are termed. 1867 F. Francis 
Anglmg ix. (1880) 309 The salmon's return to the river 
after spawning as a grilse. 1868 Peard Wafer-Farm. v. 
55 Three or four months later, the fish^ re-enter their own 
river as grilse, weighing from three to nine pounds each. 

j3. 1469 Acts fas. /// (1597) c. 37 Salmond, Girsilles 
and trowtes. 1597 Cot/ipi Bulk D. Wedderburne H. S.) 
98, I tynt xxj lib. on thame, they being all grissillk & he 
selling me thame for Salmond. 
y. 1493 Extracts Aberd. Reg, (1844) 1’ 49 Johannes Elak, 
. .d. barrel grilse. .Johannes Thomsone, d. barrel guise. 161a 
Naworth Househ. (Surtees) 29 A salmon gils and iiij 
troLites. c 1817 Hogg Tales Sk. I, 273 Shoal of gikes. 

б . 1726 Nat. Hist. Irel. 190 Those that e.scaped of the 

former years return with the young ones, and are called full 
.salmons ; whereas those of the same year are small, and are 
called grawls or half salmon. 1780 A. Young Tour Irel. 
1 . 141 The young salmon are called grawls. *824 Mac- 
TAGGART Gallovid. EticycL, Graulse, a young .salmon. 185* 
Newlahd Er 3 te'iz note, called ut the north a grike 

, .a salmon that has made but one sea voyage. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk., Grawls. 

b. transf. A child. Anglo-hdsh. 

1825 T. C. Croker Fairy Leg. S. Irel. (iSaS) II. 236 Judy 
and myself and the poor little gnawls will be turned out. 
e. altrib., as grilse-Jiy^ -rod., -time. 

1769 Pennant ZooL HI. 242 The height of Gilse time. 
1885 E. D. Gerard Waters Hercules xxiii, A grilse-fly. 
1885 Bijvck Wh. Heather m. He.. was rather proud that 
so slight a grilse-rod..should have overmastered so big 
a beast. 

Hence G-riTsing* vU. yA, the taking: of grilse. 

attrib. F. Francis Angling ix. (t88oJ 339 A light 

grilslng weapon. 

t Grim, sb. Oh. Also grymre. [L Grim a. ; 
cf. Du. and UUG.grim (G. gn'mm) masc.; also 


OUG. gf'immi (MHG. and grimme) femll 

Grimness, fury, rage. 

13.. Sir Beues 1880 (MS. A), Thus begmneth grim to 
growe. 1340-70 Alex. ^ Dmd. 50 pei were a-grisen of his 
gryme & wende gref holie. c 1400 Desfr. Troy 7770 Then 
the grekes with grym there gedurt J?ere Jiertes. c 1400 
Ywai/te ^ Gaw. 1661 To him he stirt, with, birful grim, 
His bow and arwes reft he him. c 1470 H arding Ckroft. 
cxxxviiL xiii. The Sarasyns also he slewe with muche gryme. 
Grim (grim), a. and adv. Forms : l grim(m, 

3 grxmm, 3-7 grimme, 4-5 gryme, 4-6 grime, 
grym(me, 3- grim. [OE. grim{m) ==■ OFris. 
grim, OS. grim (Bu. grini), OHG, and MHG. 
grhn (G. grimm)^ ON. grimmr (Sw. grym harsh, 
Da. ^im ugly). Ormin employs a disyllabic form 
gfdmme^ corresponding to (JHG. grimnii^ MHG, 
gf'imme. The OTeut. root ‘^grem- an ablaut- 
variant of ; see Grame <z.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of persons or animals : Fierce, cruel, savage, or 
harsh in disposition or action. Also, in w'eaker 
sense, daring, determinerl, boid. Occas, const. %mth^ 
against, or with dat. (Now merged in sense 4 .) 

Beowulf iZ.) 121 Wikt un-hselo grim ond grajdi^; ^earo 
sona wses reoc ond repe. 971 Blickl. Horn, 63 Ne pearf he 
..wenan. . bms freondes pe bine sefre ofhsesgrimman deofles 
^ewealdum ale.san mae;^e. C1200 Ormin 8246 He Wass 
ifell maun wiph alle & grimme wi|>k pe leode. aizz^ 
A/icr. R. 280 He iseih hu ueole pe grimme wrastlare of 
heile breid up on his bupe. c 1290 S. E/ig. Leg. l. 466/164 
Giwes weren proute and grimme, <3:1300 Cursor M. 11613 
lesus.. lighted of his moder kne, And stod a-pon paa be.stes 
grim. 1387 T^'&'visk Higden (Rolls) 1. 145 pe houndes of 
hat londe beep so greete, so grym, and strong© pat pey 
prowep doun boles and sleep lyouns. ^^1430 Hy/ztns Virg. 
52 Quod Dauid, *we spoken of oon so grym pat schulde 
breke pe brassen gatis '. c 1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 230( 
The Jewys ageyn the were grym & grylle. 1513 Douglas 
JEneis ni. ix. 108 And fer out fra my cavern did espy The 
gryme Ciclopes. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia in. v. 53 The 
first people we saw were two grim and stout Salvages. X63S 
Swan Spec. M. viii, §2 (1643’ 404l'he shrill voice of this com- 
manding fowl [the Cock], will keep in aw the grimme and 
fierce Lion. 1637 Milton Lycidas xzZ What the grim Woolf 
with privy paw Daily devours apace, [1726-46 Thomson 
Winter 394 Bony, and gaunt, and grim, Assembling wolves 
in raging troops descend.] _ 
absol. c 1400 Destr, Troy 880 Hit [fyre] gird from the grym 
with so gret hete. £■1450 Holland Hozolat 369 He bure a 
lyon as lord . . Of pure gold was the ground, quhar the 
grym hovit. 1535 Lyndesay Satyre 4465 The feind ressaue 
that graceles grim I 

f b. Fiercely angry. Obs. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 23 He him set his ende grim XeweorpeP 
& hine gelsedep on ece forwyrd. c 1205 Lay. 15566 pa wes 
swicie grim Dinabu^ touward Mairlin. 13.. K. Alis.-jSJ^ 
Now is the kyng wroth and grym, Who schal beo kyng 
after him. ^1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 94 God is )>« 
turned grym, Ouper in word or dede has pou greued him. 
cxyjy, Sc. Leg, Saints, Adrian 39 par-at richt gryme wes 
pe king, c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 5657 pe mare he be- 
soght him . .pe langer he wax mare grym. *535 Coverdal® 
Zeph. ii, II The Lorde shall be grymme vpon them, and 
destroye all the goddes in the londe. 

2 . (Jf personal actions, character, feelings, or 
utterances, a. Fierce, furious, cruel {obs. or arch.), 
b. In mod. use : Stern, unrelenting, merciless; re- 
solute, uncompromising. 

a 1000 Byrhtnoth 61 (Gr.) Us sceal ord and ecg aer S®se- 
man, grim guSple;^^ aer we gofol syllon. c 1200 Ormin 672 
DeoWl iss. .Off grimme & nipfull herrte. c 1205 Lay. 2283 
Moni grimne reas . . polede ich on solde bi-foren Brutone. 
a 1225 Ancr. R. too pis is a cruel word, & a grim word mid 
alle, a 1300 Cursor M. 471 Again him gaf a batell grim, 
13. . Propr. Sand. (Vevnon MS.) in Arcklv Stud. neu. Spr, 
LXXXl. 304/101 per he dronk wip wille grym Bitter atter 
and eke venym. 1387 Trevisa Higden iRolls) Vii. 335 
Also pis Lanfrank tredede and bylad kyng \VilHam con- 
querour by an holy craft, nou5t wip grym chidynge, but 
somtyme in good merpe. c 1400 Melayne 678 There was 
none oper haykynge Bot stowte wordes and grym. 1:1460 
Laemfal 461 He smpt to Launfal. .Well Sterne stroke.s, and 
well gryrn. 1535 Coverdale Nahum i. 6 Who is able to 
abyde his grymme displeasure ? 1605 Shaks. Macb. v. ii. 4 
q'heir deere causes Would to the bleeding and the grim 
Alarme Excite the mortified man. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 
236 To . . open when, and when to close 'I’he ridge.s of grim 
Wpr. 1678 Bunyan Filgr. i. 151 With a grim and surly 
voice he [Giant Despair] bid them awake, 1852 Mrs. Stows 
Uncle 'Tom's C. xv, She., sat with grim determination, up- 
right as a darning-needle stuck in a board, a 1853 Robert- 
son Led, i. (1858) 95 An age of grim earnestness. 1863 Geo. 
Eliot Ro/riola lx, A man's own safety is a god that some- 
times makes very grim demands.^ 1865 Kingsley Herew. 
xix. 244 Then began a murder grim and great. 1877 M rs. 
Oixpnpxir Make/s Flor, xv. 377 The Florentines, prepared 
to do grim battle for their liberties. 1879 G. W. Kitchin in 
Encycl. Brit. IX. 549^2 The King’s bodyguard, on whom 
fell ever the grimmest of the fighting, suffered terribly. 

3. Of pain, wounds, diseases, painful or destnic- 
tive conditions : Cruel, terribly severe. Now only 
in weakened sense : cf. 2 b and 4 b. 

c 900 tr. Baeddfs Hist. i. xiv. (1890) 50 pa com . . mycel 
. wol & grim ofer pa gehwyrfdon modes men. 971 Blickl. 

Horn. 213 Waes se winter .. to pms grim pact manij man 
i his feorh for cyle gesealde. *1.. O. E. Chron. an, 1005 
I (Laud MS.) On pyssum geare waes se mycla hunger ;:teond 
1 Angelcynn swilce nan man aer ne gemunde swa grimne. 
t c 1200 Ormin 1442 Crist. .Drah harrd & hefig pine inch pun*h 
: fife grimme wundess, c 1300 Havelok 153 He.,preyden 
j Cristes hore, That he [wolde] turnen him Vt of that yuel 
that was so grim I c 1400 Destr. Troy 907 The dragon .. 

I gird him agayne with a grym noyse. c 1435 'Fdrr. Portugal 
i 981 Mo than fyfty had he slayne With gryme wounddea 
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and sare. ^2450 Mvrc 1561 For yef tbe synne be gret or 
grym. 1535 Stewart Cron. Sept, (1858) I. 303 Quhilk sail 
nocht schrink quhair nakit swardis ar drawm,.Or for 
na gryra wound other grym or grow. 26^8 A. Fox tr. 
Wurtz* Surjg^. ii. xiv. 210 Many times there is a grim anger 
in the Hand or Finger. 2667 Milton P. L, n. 170 What if 
the breath that kindl’d those grim fires, Awak’d should 
blow them into sevenfold rage? <21716 South (1744) 

IX. vi. 185 And then, whether it would not be the grimmest 
dispensation that ever befell him. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles m. 
xxiii, Wind and weather w^’d so grim. ^ 2865 Dickens Mut, 
Fr, I. xiii, ‘ This is becoming grim *, said Eugene in a low 
voice. 1872 R. Ellis it, Catullus xxx. ii Now shall beauty 
to thirst be train’d or hunger’s Grim necessity, 

t b. Of weapons or destructive agencies ; Cruel, 
formidable. To luend to the p^ini tooth : to have 
recourse to harsh measures. Obs. 

<22325 Afi£n R, 228 [He] makeS him swu?ie sterne. Sc 
went to |:>ene grirame too. 23. . E, E. A Hit. F. B. 1553 A 1 
hit frayes my flesche )>e fyngres so grymrae. Ibid, 1696 Ful 
grymme clawrespat were croked and kene, 13., Gaw, ^ 
Kni. aa6i Gederez vp hys grymme tole, Gawayn to 
smyte. c 2384 Chaucer /f. Fame n. 33 With hys grym 
pawes strong . . Me . , he hente. 2470-85 Malory A rthur lu 
XV, Thenne kyng Pellam caugt in his hand a grym wepen. 

4. Formidable in appearance or demeanour ; of 
stern, forbidding or harsh aspect, suggesting a cruel 
or unbending disposition, f Also, in weaker sense, 
hard-featured, ugly, 

2340 Hampole Pr. Come. 2250 pe devel hat cs gri.sely and 
^cyva, Til hym come, c 2394 P. Pi, Crede 222 A greet cherl 
& a gryra, growen as a tonne. <rx44o Fromp. Parv, 0,10.1% 
Gryra, or sterne . . , austerus, ri^dus, c 2<^so Merlin 339 
The Geaunte was so grym a figure that he was dredefull for 
to beholde. 1513 Douglas Mneis v. i. 67 A heir skyn of 
Alfrik aboun his weid, Full gryra of lurk, with dartes kene 
and rude. 2535 Coveroale ban. ii, 31 A greate ymage. 


grirame, 

Z. Z. II. 1. 2 S® Then was Venus like her mothei\ for her 
father is but grim. 1642 Denham Sophy iv. i. He . . that 
dlares to die. May laugh at the grim face of law, 2697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 246 Like their grisly Prince appears 


his gloomy Race : Grim, ghastly, rugged, 2703 Ko'wk'Fair 
Penit, V. i. 2720 How Pale he looks ! How Grim with 
clotted Blood and those dead Eyes. 2794 Mrs. Kadcliffe 
Myst. Violpha xxvi, It threw a stronger gleam upon the 
grim, and sallow countenance of Bamardine. 2808 Scott 
Marm. in. xx, Norweyan warriors grim. Ibid, xxi, Vigil 
and fast had worn him grim. 2827 Pollok Course T. viii. 
On their grim features, now, The plain unvisored index of 
the souL 2838 J, L. Stephens T rav. Greece, etc. 107/2 The 
commandant, a grim, gaunt- looking figure about fif^. 286a 
Burton Bk. Hunter 396 Grim and ghastly human figures. 

b. of things personified, esp. of death, Phr, 
to hold on, cling, etc. like grim death, 

2MO Shaks. Com, Err. v. i. 80 Moodie and dull melan- 
chofiy Kinsman to g-rim and corafortlesse despaire, 1596 — 
Tam. Shr. Induct, l 35 Grim death, how foule and loath- 
some is thine image. 2635 Quarles Embl. in. xi. [1718} 270 
Mine eye Shall scorn grim death, although grim death stand 
by. rx68o Beveridge Serm. I1729) 1 . 249 Can we look 
grim death in the face ? 2723 Addison Cato n, iv, Doubling 
tne native horror of the war And making death more grim. 
2826 Shelley Alastor 608 The very winds, Danger’s grim 
playmates, on that precipice Slept. 1847 Lady G. Bloom- 
field Remin. (1883) 1 . x. 263 There was nothing for it but 
to hold on like grim death, and be shaken to pieces. 2865 
Trollope Belton Est. ix. 201 People must eat and drink 
even when the grim monarch is in the house. 

c. of looks or aspect, 

2340 Hampole Pr, Come. 2233 Ful hydussightes hat [the 
deviis] sal shew hym pat bis chere sal make grisly and grym. 
c 1450 Merlin 44 A man of a gr3'm chere. 2564 Haward Eu- 
tropius 11. 15 After they were dead keping stil theyr grim 
lokes. 1590 Spenser F, Q. iil viii 3a For shame, hut more 
for feare of his grim sight, Downe in her lap she hid her face, 
260a Marston Antonio’s Rev. m, v. Wks. 1856 1 . 2x5 , 1 will 
. . Outstare the terror of thy grim me aspect. 2697 Evelyn 
Numism. ix. 306 A grim and crabbed look, 2^3 Galt 
Entail I. iii. 18 Tremendous forms, in warlike attitudes 
and with grim aspects. 2838 Dickens Nkh. Nick, xv, 
With a grim and ghastly stare. 2^3 Geo. Eliot Romola 
i, This city of yours turns a grim look on me just here. 

d. absol. or quasi-xA *= Gktmness. 

184s Carlyle Cromwell (2872) IV. 70 Faces settling into 
permanent grim. 

5. transf. Of things, scenes, situations, etc. : 
Harsh or repellent of aspect ; uninviting. 

[23. . E, E. Alia. P. A, 2060 pe moae may per of acroche 
no my^te To spotty, ho is of body to grym.] 2820 Scott 
Monast. v, The very crags and scaurs seemed higher and 
grimmer. 2839 tr. Lamartine’s Trcaj, East 78/1 On slopes, 
somewliat less grim, vine-plants are seen. 2S601 Hawthorne 
Marb. Faun (1879) 1 . xxv. 252 In a grim old vaulted apart- 
ment 2872 L. .Stephen Playgr. Europe iii. (1894) 82 The 

S reat Oberland peaks . . stand round in a grim circle, 2877 
tACK Green Past, xxxii. (1878) 260 W'e bade farewell to 
this g.'iy haunt of pleasure and set out for grimmer latitudes, 
b. absol. or qiiasi-xA 

2840 Galt Demon Destiny, etc. 73 , 1 . . often wonder’d in 
the grim of night, To what dread'land the dead-man did 
invite... ■ 

6 . Of stem or sinister import. 

2873 OuiDA Pascarel I. ^ A monarch yesterday, to-day a 
scape-goat, in grimmest ironic symbol of all human his- 
tones. Jkssopp Coming of Friars iu 81 A saying that 
had a grim truth in it. 

*7. Of laughter, jests, humour : Stern, implying no 
relenting or softening. In recent use often ; Deal- 
ing with ghastly or painful subjects. 

2641 Milton Animadv* Pref., Such a grim laughter, as 
may appear at the same time in an austere visage, xSatg 
Scott ^entim D, xxvi, One of those grim smiles, of which 


it was impossilile to say, whether it meant good or harm, 
1833 Ht. Martineau Loom ^ Lugger u. v. 106 Before the 
crowd had quite ended their grim pastime. 2850 Carlyle 
Latter-d. Pamph. iv. 4 Our friend in grim banter would 
reply: ‘Reform a Popedom, — hardly’. x868 Milman St. 
Pauls xiv. 352 One of those grim pleasantries in which 
Oliver took delight. 2869 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 111 . 
xii. 262 Mingled with ail this there is a certain element of 
grim merriment, 

8 . Comb., as grim-cheeked, ’■faced, featured, 
^looked, -looking, *afisaged, -"whiskered adjs. ; '\grim- 
sightedness. Also f grim-faee «= Grimace sb. 

1602 Marston Pasguil tp Katk. n. 94 The siluer Ensigne 
of the ’’^grimme-checkt night. ^ 2671 Crowne Juliana 1. 9 
ystage direction^ Landlord squints, and makes *grim-faces, 
26x0 R. Niccols Eng. Eliza in Mirr. Mag. 863 Like the 
*grim-fac’d God of war. 2833 H t. Martineau Charmed S ea 
V, 74 Groups of grim-faced miners- 2812 W, R. Spencer 
Poems %ox Hethinkshisnewporter,*grim-featur’d Suspicion. 
2590 Shaks. Mids.N* v. i. 272 O ^nm look't night, o niglit 
with hue so blacke. 2844 Lever T. Burke II. 266 A *gnm- 
looking, hard-featured man. 2878 J. Buller 4,0 Years N. 
Zealand i. i. 24 This stormy and grim-looking islet. 2^8 
Yi'sxnKVL Dutch Diet, (2660), Grim-sichtigheydt, '’‘Grim- 
sightednesse, Severitie, or Austere-lookes. 2594 Shaks. 
Rich. HI, I. 1. 9 '•‘Grim-visag’d Warre, hath srauoth'd his 
wrinkled Front. 1848 Buckley Iliad 291 A grim-vi.saged 
Gorgon. 2780 Mickle Let. 25 Aug. in Lii.^ Pafwrama 
(2809) V. 2174 *Grim- whiskered soldiens, tearing children 
from their mothers and killing them. 

B. adv. (OF. grimnie) or qmd-adu. In a grim 
manner or mood ; fiercely, savagely, horribly. In 
later use only to look grim, where gri?n is perh. 
adjectival. 

<r893 K. Alfred Oros. i, ii. § 2 Hyhim rafter pram grimme 
forguldon pone wigerraft pe hy rat him jteleorncKlon. a 2000 
Cxdmon's Gen. la-js (Or.) He . . pohte forgripan gumeynne 
grimme and sare, <2x300 Cursor M, 24668 pai loked on 
him lath and grim, atym E. E. Psalter civ. 18 Irne 
thurgh-yhode his saule ful grim, c 2330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(2810) 133 Whan pe fader wist pe sonne wild wepe on him, 

1 blame him not if him list tume ageyn fulle grim, c 2400 
Sowdone Bab. He loked on her al grymme As he wode 
wroth wer. 24.. Siege Jerusalem (E. E. ' 1 ‘. S.) 20/265 

is no gome in pis [grounde} pat is grym wounded.^ c 2450 
Holland Howiai 53 He grat grysly grym, and gaif a gret 
3owle. 21596 Spenser F. Q, iv. 1. 50 So stood Sir Scudatnour 
when this he heard, Nc word he had to speake for great 
dismay, But lookt on Glauce grim. 2675 Hobbes Odyss. 
{xtp) 293 Round about he lookt upon m ]|rim, 

b. Comb,, as grim-blue^ frowning, ^-grinning, 
-rising, -set, -white adjs. 

2592 Shaks. Ven. ^ Ad. 255 Thus chides she Death, Grira- 
grinning ghost. 2786 Burns Addr. Edin. v, Thy pond’rous 
wall and massy bar, Gri,m-ri.sing o’er the rugged rock, 
2832 Carlyle Sart. Res. 11. ix. (1838) 229 Round some 
Schreckhorn, as yet grim-blue, would tbe eddying vapour 
|:ather..in the clear sunbeam your Schreckhorn stood smil- 
ing grim-white. 28S2 H. Phillip.s tr. ChamissPs I amt 25 
Steep, grim* frowning, rugged chasms. 2S85 Fitzpatrick 
Life T. N. Burke 1 . 20 note, Tlic grim-set, clenched aspect 
of the faces, 

Crrim (grim), V, Also 6 grimme, Sc grym. 
[In sensei, ad. Du. or G, grimmen (OS. and OE. 
grimman), f. grim{tn adj. Geim. In sense 2 , 
i. Geim a.} 

tl. intr. To be angry, look fierce. Const «/, 
on, to. Obs, 

ax^QO-^o Alexander ^6$“^ Ne nothire gesse we vs godis 
ne grym at cure drijtin- 2481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 35 
Thenne grimmed he, and was angry on me* 2484 — - Curtail 

2 b, Now she lawheth to one and she grimmeth to other, 

2530 Palsgr. 575/r, 1 grimme, 1 make a foule couritenaunce, 
je grongne. 2535 {.see Gama. 3}. Lytton JC. Arthur 

vm. Ivi, Black from a brazen flag, with outstretched wings 
Grimmed the dread Raven of the Runic kings. Note, 
Grimm’ d, from the v^exh grimmen. } 

2. irans. To make grim or fierce; to cause to 
look grim ; to give a grim look to. 

2720 Brit. Apollo IIL No. 26. 3/2 There Small-Cole one 
Cries . . And looks Ugly and Grimm’d like a Witch. x8o8 J. 
Barlow Columb. 111. 527 Grimm’d by the horrors of the 
dreadful night, Tbe hosts woke fiercer for the promised 
fight. 2837 Carlyle Fr. ReiK IL v. viii* Bailly and his 
Feuiilants. . had to withdraw. , into lurid half-light, grimmed 
by the shadow of that Red Flag of theirs, x^ Galt 
Demon of Destiny \t, 23 'Ibe sculptured effigies Tliat grim 
the silence of chivalric aisles. 

Grimace (grim^'“s), sb. Also 7 gTimass(e. 
[a. ¥, grimace ( 14 th c.), of unceitain origin.] 

1. A distortion of the countenance whether spon- 
taneous or involuntary, expressive of some feeling 
(esp. annoyance, embarrassment, ill-humour or 
pain) or b*nding to excite laughter; a wry face. 
Phr. to make a grimace or pimaces. 

2652 Hosbks Leinath. i. vi. 27 Sudden Glory, is the passion 
which maketh those Grimaces called Laughter. 2668 T. St. 
Serfs Tarugo’s iPiies Epih, Say with an indifferent 
Grimasse, ’tis well enough fur a Novice. 1678 Butler Hud, 
III. ii. X004 With smart remarks of leering faces. And annota- 
tions of jmmaoes 1 2786 Mad. D’Arblay Diary it Nov,, 
fllie] little heroine, making many involuntary grimaces, but 
reMting her hkiit inclination to cry. 2824 W. Irving T, 
Tnw. i. 97 , 1 tried to laugh, hut could only make a grimace. 
1840 Dickens Old C. SM xi. Nor were the lawyers smiles 
less teirible to her than Quilp’s grimaces, 2874 L. Stephen 
Hours in Library (2892) I, vii. 258 He..chooiies to. .make 
grimaces before us, Eke an ordlnaiy clown. 

tran^ 2842 W. Sfauphno Italy 4* It, Isl IT, 35,7 His 
boldness of drawing sometim*^ produces exaggeration and 
grimace. 

2, An afiecied expressitm of cmmtmmtx, f For- 
merly in widet sense, atpplied contemptuously to 


any affected or exaggerated attitude or gesture of. 
politeness. 

2678 Marvell Growth Pope^ Wks. 1875 IV, ^^6 To learn 
how to make the Plenipotentiary griniass for his Majesty’s 
service. 1709 Steele 'Jailer No. 38 p 8 l ake one of your 
Men of Business, he shall keep you half an Hour with your 
Hat off. .till he has drawn a Crowd that observes you in 
this Grimace. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 69 p 2 As 1 am not 
versed in the Modern Coptick, our Cor.ferences go no 
further than a Bow and a Grimace. 1758 Johnson Idler 
No. 8 f 22 Men who can bear at once the grimaces of the 
Gauls, and the howl of the ^Americans. 28^ Geo. Eliot 
Mill on Floss vi. ix, I'he M jss Guests were much too well- 
bred to have any of the grimaces and affected tones that 
belong to pretentious vulgarity. 

b. The employment of affected looks f or ges- 
tures. 7 Now rare, 

2686 Drvden £p, to H. Higden 10 For posture, dress, 
grimace, and affectation, I'hough foes to sense, are harml^ 
to the nation, 2712 Addison Sped. No. 305 p 10 1 'his Artist 
is to teach them how to nod judiciously, to shrug up their 
Shoulders in a dubious Case, to connive with euher Eye 
and in a Word, tbe w'hole Practice of Political Grimace, 
2757 Smollett Reprisal i. iii, A peacock in pride, iil 
grimace a baboon. 2789 Bp;i.sham Ess. • I. xiv. 270 What 
imiy be tliought grace at Paris, at London may appear 
grimace. 2826 Remarks Eng. Mann, 58 We are too apt 
to consider as B'rench grimace every deviation from our 
XTiore reserved or churlish habits. 

3. fg. Affectation, pretence, sham ; f an instance 
of this. "I Now rare. 

2655 Nicholas Papers (Camden) II. 284 They did veryly 
bekeue it would be a warr, what grimaces soeuer they made. 
2672 Dryden Marr, d la Mode n. i.Wks. 1883 TV. 286, 1 .. 
said nothing but d dautres, d dautres, and that it was all 
grimace, and would not pa.s.s upon me. 2715 tr. Ciess 
JPAunofs } 4 ''ks,Bs Hypocriskand Grimace seem’d to me 
the most unworthy of all Vices. 2739 Cibber Apol. (1756) 
3 . 22 All this my parade and grimace of philo.sophy. 2759 
Robertson Hist. Scot. (1827) iL in. 117 In all her violer t 
declarations against Darnly, there was much more of 
grimace than reality. 2785 Paley Mgr, Philos. (2818) 1 . 
359 He sees through the grimace of this counterfeited con- 
cern for virtue. 2828 Ja.s. Mill Zr/A India 11 . v. ii. 384 Be 
..treated the renewal of the title of Naib Subah..as idle 
grimace. 2832 Macaulay Mirabeau Misc. Writ. (1889) 280 
I'hey had found it so easy to perform the grimace of piety, 
that it was natural for them to consider all piety as grimace! 
2855 'U.oii.'fti Dutch Rep, L 543 Ihe Prince., listened to 
all this commendation. . He knew it to lie pure grimace. 
2891 F. Hall in Nation (N. Y.) LIT 297/2 Everything that 
had passed beibre me bore*. the stamp of. .grimace, hollow- 
ness, or histrionism. 

Grimace (grimp^-s), v. [f. Gktmace sh., or ad. 
F. grimacer iCotgr. s6i 1 ).] intr, lo distort ihe 
countenance ; to make a wry face ; f to put on an 
affected air. Also, to grimace it. 

2762 Goldsm. at. IT. xevi. P 2 It is only clapping on a 
suit of sables, grimacing it for a few days, and all, soon 
forgotten, goes on as before. 2768 — Goodn, Man Epib, 
He nods, they nod ; he cringes, they grimace. 2826 Scott 
U ’oodsi. V, I can grimace like a babcn 11. ^2837 Carlyle P'r, 
Rat. I. vii. iv, When so miu.h g<je.s grinning and griroacirtg 
as a lifeless Formality., here once more, if nowliere else, is 
a Sincerity^and Reality. 2863 Mary HowiitZ’, Bremer’s 
Greece I. iii. 65 Un one spot grimaces the w-inged Hon of 
St. Mark's, the emblem of Venice, 2892 Zancwill Childr. 
Ghetto 1 . 188 Solomon stuck his tongue in his cheek, and 
grimaced. 

Hence Qrima*cedl ///. a., affected, rare, 

2853 W. Andkr.son Expos. Popery {2878) 224 It is your 
grimaced priests and demure nuns who are most dexterous 
at tlie juggling of conscience, 

< 3 rimacer (grim#i*sw), [f. Grimace v. + -iri,] 
One who makes grimaces or distoits his face. 

2810 .^porting 3 fag. XXXVL 269 When the grimacers 
have distorted their flexible countenances. 2833 F'mser's 
Mag. Vni. 346 Such grimacers as Harley, or such actors 
as Power, 

Orima*cery, rare--'^. [ad. F, grhnacerie, £ 
grimmer Grimace v, ; ss« -iey.] The practice 
of using grimaces or affected gestures. 

2863 O. Ii. Calvert Gentieman vii. 94 Verbal courtesy, 
hat-in-haiid grimacery. 

©rimacier {gnmiHm). [ad, F, grimader^ 
t grimmer G%mA<M v.\ see -ier,] ^Gkimacer, 
2815 T. Moore Mem, <18561 VIII. 197 We ought to be like 
the grimacier at Astky’s, 2820-2 Pyne lYim" 4 U^alnuis 
(2824) I. vi. 60 He was too mucii of a grimacier to be tolerated 
by the judges of got«l acting. ifUsf Daily I d. 28 J uly, We 
have lost the great grimatier [Grimaldi]. 

Gaamuciag ^bl. sb. [f. Grimace 

71. + -ifBi I.] The action, of tlie verb Gkimaob, 

2897 Allbtiifs Syst. Med, HI. 51 Genuine chorea^ apart 
from mere grimacing ..is very closely assoewted with the 
rheumatic state. 

Ilriiiiaciiitf (grimi^'sii]), ///. a, [f. Geimacb 

». 'I* -ING That grimaces. 

t$t »4 Someiking Odd I, 83 Cringing alacrity ami grimacing 
volubility, 2844 H S. Costello Bearn <^ Pyrewes IL ix. 
148 'rhe sculpture of., tbe gritnacing heads amongst the 
foliage. 2863 Geo. Eliot Romola iv, Kdlo. .cast a griuuw- 
iag look of intelligence at the Greek. 

Hence adzf. 

2^ TaifsM^, XX 1.287 The jew, .winked gximacingly. 
CrrmalMll igrimarlkin, -mgdkin). [prob. £. 
Gejky A T Malkin,] A name given to a cat; 
hence, a cat, esp. an old she-cat ; contemptuously 
appl W to a jealous or imperious old woman* 

In qaot. 1605 u«d as the name of a fiend, 

Shaks, Mack 1. i. 9, I come, Gmy-Malkin q 2630 
J, Taylor (Water P.) Wks, «. 1x4/2 like Grimalkin Or a 
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kinde needful! Vermin-coursing Cat. Ibid, 226/2, I list not 
write the bable praise Of Apes, or Owles, or Popinjaies Or 
of the Cat Grimalkin. S703 J. Phillips Splendid Shilling 
74 Grimalkin to Domestic Vermine sworn An everlasting 
Foe. 2709 Prior When Cat is Away iS Grimalkin far all 
cats outshone. 1789 G. White Selborjie Ixxvi, That a poor 
little sucking leveret should be fostered . . by a bloody gri- 
malkin. 27^ Charlotte Smith Ytig. Philosopher XlC 
The venerable old grimalkin had taken Louisa with her, and 
accompanied the married folks into Suffolk. 1826 IDisraeli 
Viv, Grey 11. xvi, Like veritable Grimalkins, they [theToadeys] 
fawn upon their victims previous to the festival. 2843 
Borrow Bible in Spain 53 Growling to herself, something 
after the manner of an old grimalkin when disturbed. 

attrib. «i74S Swift Dan Jackson's Picture ii. 6 But 
still were wanting his grimalkin eyes, For which gray 
worsted stocking paint supplies. 2784 Gibbon if wc. Wks, 
(1814) II. 334 And now, my Lady, Let me approach your 
gentle, not grimalkin, presence, with deep remorse. 

Hence Grima’lMned jba. J>pU. (nonce-wcl.)j vexed 
by a ‘grimalkin*. 

2756 Ld. Chesterf. World No. 185 >2, I am not hen- 
pecked; I am not grimalkined ; I have no Mrs. Freeman 
with her Italian airs; but I have a wife more troublesome 
than all three. 

0rimask, Obs. rare"""^, «sGeim:aob. 

1671 E. Howard Womefis Conquest First Prol., What 
think you then, if I speak to all the Judges in the Pit by 
looks and grimasks ? [Possibly only a misprint icut grimassesli 
Griniass(e, obs. form of Geimace. 
t Grimcumdle^c. Obs, rare~^, [f. Geim sb. p 
•ctind (as in Godc0ND, q.v.) + degc -laik.] Grim- 
ness, fierceness. 

<’izoo Ormin 4706 patt tu beo..j>werrt ut dene off grimin-' 
cunndle55c & fiwerrt ut dene off brahke. 

(groim), [ = mod, Flemish in 

the same sense (Kilian \i2.^grijmsel ) : cf, Geime v.] 
Soot, smut, coal-dust, or other black particles, 
deposited upon or ingrained in some surface, esp. 
the human skin. 

2390 Shaks. Com. Err, in. ii. ro6 She sweats a man may 
goe ouer-shooes in the grime of it, 2623 W. Parkes 
Curtaine-Dr, {xij6) 24 Now will he., note it deepe with 
a pen of brasse, with the blackest grime and colour that can 
be deuised. 27218 Woodward Cat, Fossils II. 3 Collow is 
the word by which they denote black Grime of burnt Coals 
or Wood. 2740 Somerville Hobbinol ni. 179 Her Legs un- 
clean, Booted vvith Grime. 2830 Carlyle Laiter’d, Pamph. 
iv.^ 4 A wretched old kettle . . consisting mainly now of foul 
grime and du.st, 2870 Bryant Iliad 1. x. 330 Descending to 
the sea Tliey washed from knees and neck and thighs the 
grime Of sweat. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss,., Grime^ the black 
ashes upon wood which are in a state between soot and 
charcoal. Any black smudge is called a grime mark. Lignite, 
or wood coal, is sometimes called i^rime, 
fig. 1719 De Wm. Crusoe u. xvi. {1840) 324 The dirt and 

f riine ofimraan affairs, 2899 H. VI mowt Depopulation 109 
le f jrgot all the squalor of monotony, and the grime of 
grinding circumstances by which human life was surrounded. 
Gxime (graim), v* Also 5 Sc. grymme. [Cf. 
mod, Flemish grijmen^ Fris. gnemjen^ LG, gremen^ 
grimen to blacken, dirty; a MDu. "^grimm is 
assumed by Verwijs and Verdam. Cf. also begrc- 
mm, -grumen (Kilian), to Begeime.] trans. To 
cover with grime, to blacken, befoul. Also fig. 
to grime tkejace of. (Cf, Begrims.'i 
C2470 Henryson Mot. Fab. xi. {Wolfit Sheep) xvi, Than 
quhair the g«ait was grymmit he him brocht. 2483 Catk, 
AngL 265/2 To Grim&y fuse are, fuliginare, axsgz H, 
Smith Wks. (186677) 1 . 62 He seemeth like a collirtr 
which is grimed with his own coals, 1602 Dent Pathw, 
Heaven 67 The Apostle Meth out the great danger of 
this sinne [covetousness], and doth exceedingly grime the 
face of it. ' 2603 Shaks. Lear ii. iii. 9 My face lie grime 
with filth. 1647 R. Stapylton Juvenal 237 Vulcan pour’d 
Nectar himself, and hk own fingers scour’d. Grim'd in his 
Liparene work-house. ^ 1730 Swift Lady's DressingRoom 
46 The Towels ,, With Dirt, and Sweat, and Ear-wax 
grim’d. 1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum, Life (2826) 
viii, ii, Letting your book fall into the ashes, so as to .. 
rumple and grime the leaves. 1878 XA. 'Pmi.ws Poems fr, 
Sp. 4 Germ. 18 A rudely cut inscription Grimed with dust 
of many a year. ' 

fb. To smear, anoint, Obs. rare—\ 
exsSo Jefferie Bugbears Epil. in Arckiv Sind. mu. 
Spr. (1897), With amber greece he must be grymde, and 
such lyke. costly geare. ■ 

Grime, obs. form of Geim. 

Grimed (gr^imd), ppl. a. [f. Geime v. + -ed"* .] 
Blackened with grime ; grimy. 

2483 Cath, AngL 165/2 Grimed, fuscatus, fuhginatus. 
2493 Will of Hilbrond (Somerset Ho.), A Hekfeyr of grymed 
color. 2593 Nashs P. Penilesse (ed, 2) fib, A gray beard 
cut short to the stumps, as though it were grimde. 2819 
Crabbe T. of Hall vm, Wks. 1834 VI, 194 With hair 
uncombM, grimed face, and piteous look. 2842 J, L. 
Stephens Centr. Amer, (1854) 258 The smith’s grimed face. 
2896 A. Morrison Child Jago i There rose from the foul 
earth and the grimed walls a close, mingled .‘itink. 
fig. 1813 W. H. Ireland Scribbleomania Panegyrists, 
Errant Knights ! That whitewash one as grim’d as Nero. 

Griment, variant of Gbeement, Obs, 
tGri’mflll, a. Obs. Also 3 grimfnle, 4 
grynilull. [f. Geim sb. or a. -p -ful.] Full 
of grimness ; fierce, terrible. 

axz/qa Sawles Wards in Colt, Horn. 2$$ To i seon eauer 
be unseli gastes . . blseon on hare grimfule ant grurefule 
nebbes ant heren hare rarunge. 23.. Minor Poems fr. 
Vernon MS. (E. E. T. S.) 443 V^th gretand grymfull wrathe 
full sone Thei shull heryn a full hard dome. ^ 2715 Disc, on 
Death 55 Never more shall dread Death’s grimful frown. 
Grimgribbei? (gri*mgrkb 9 Jt). Also 8-9 grim- 


gibber, 9 glimglibber. In quot. 1722 the name 
of an imaginary estate, extemporized in a discus- 
sion between two sham counsel respecting a mar- 
riage settlement. Hence used by Tooke, Bentham, 
and later writers for ; Legal or other technical 
jargon, learned gibberish. Also attrib. 

Quot. 1835 is a direct allusion to Steele’s use. 

[1732 Steele Consc. Loziers ni. x. (1723,1 52 Mrs. Seal. 
The single Question is, whether the Intail is such, that my 
Cousin Sir Geoffry is necessary in this Affair? Bram. 
Yes, as to the Lordship of Tretriplet, but not as to the 
Messuage of Griragibber.] 1786 j. H. Tooke Purley 103 
The grimgribber of Westminster-Hali is a more fertile., 
source of imposture than the abracadabra of magicians. 
C1788 Bentham Ch, of Eng. Caiech. Exam. (1868) 66 The 
..grimgribber of modern technical theology, — 

Ration. Jttciic. Evid. (1827) V. 344 The grimgibber, non- 
sensical reason .. of the identity of the two persons. 1824 
Hew Monthly Mag.'lL. 366 Medical writers, whose grim- 
gribber is seldom much . . read. xZzZ Edin. XLVIH. 
468 The law’s grim-gribber. 1835 Lady Louisa Stuart 
Introd. Anecdotes in Ld. Wharncliffe Lett. Wks. of Lmiy 

M. W. Montagu (1837) I. i8 Lord Dorchester . . was very 
gracious to him, till the Grim-gribber part of the business— 
the portion and settlements — came under consideration. 

Gximiness (gr^i mines), [f. Grimy a. + -jness.] 
The quality or state of being grimy. 

2630 H. More Observ. in Enihus. Triumph. (1656) 85 
How the man is frighted into devotion by the smut and 
griminesse of his own imagination. 1854 Hawthorne Eng. 
Hote-bks. (1883) II. 178 A great deal of dirt and griminess 
on the stone floor of the market-house. 1839 Oeo. Eliot 
A. Bede 13 Mr. Ranii’s leathern apron and subdued grimi- 
ness can leave no one in any doubt that he is the village 
shoemaker, 

Griuimg (grainuig), vbl.sb. dial. A sprinkling. 
atZoz Jamie Telfery'h. in Child Ballads (yZgo) IV. 6 It 
was thegrymingof a new-fa’n snaw. 1893 Northumb. Gloss., 
Greymin, Grimin, Gryming, a sprinkiiug, a smirch. 

f Grxmleje. Obs. ra 7 'e~’K [a. ON. ; 
see Geim <3!. and -L AIK. j Grimness, cruelty. 

£■2200 Ormin 4719 bis.s mahhte tredepb unnderrfot All 
gvimmele35c & brabj?e. 

Grimly (gri'rali), a. Obs, or arch. Also 5 
superl. grimlokkest. [OK grimlic (** MDu. 
grimmelije., MHG. grimmelich, ON. grimmligr) ; 
see Geim a. and -ly i.] Grim-looking ; grim in 
appearance or nature. 

Beowulf (Z.) 3041 Waes se leg-draca, grimlic gryre, gledum 
be-swseled. <?893 K. riELFRED Oros, i, ii. § 2 Da gewin wasron 
grimlicran bonne hy nu syn. ciooo ^Elfric Homt I. 454 
Done grimlican garseeg. <;iao3 Lay, 8176- Euielin J>ene 
brond igrap mid grinilicne lechen. c izj^ Moral Ode 141 in 
O. E, Misc, 63 Swipe grxmlych stench per is. a 2310 in Wright 
Lytic P.txx The love of him us haveth ymaked .sounde, 
Ant yeast the grimly gost to grounde. c 2380 Sir Ferumb. 
1876 Ys herd was long, & al whyt hor ; a was [a] grymly 
freke. a 1400 Octottian 1742 Doun he fyll deed to grounde, 
Gronynge fast with grymly wounde. c 1400 Sowdom Bab. 
144 1‘her londed many a grymlye gome. 2470-85 Malory 
Arthur vin, i, She had many grymly throwes. 2622 
Beaum. & Fl. Knt. Bum. Pestle 11. v, In came Margaret’s 
grimly ghost, ^ And stood at William’s feet, n: 2650 Sir 
Aldingar 73 in Furniv. Percy P'olio I. 269, I dreamed the 
grype & a grimlie beast had carryed my crowne away. 1766 
G. Canning Anti-Ltecretius i. 68 Canst thou, undaunted, 
meet the grimly king? 1783 Johnson Let, to Mrs. Tkrale 
20 Aug., I told her it was Johnson’s grimly ghost. 1810 
Bentham Packing (1821) 108 Behold I at the bed’s feet 
a grimly spectre. 1863 Baring-Gould Iceland xxx. 362 
Hard by this a grimly abyss. 

Hence Crri’miiness, the state of being grimly, 
24., Chawed 5 Parson's T. F 790 (Ch. Ch. MS.) Grymly- 
nesse of the deueles [see Grimness]. 2^ ^Hollyband 
Treas. Fr. Tong, Affreuseie, sturdxnesse, grimlinesse. 2l^ 

N. 9th Ser. I. 445 Poetical licence, for the sake of in- 
tensifying the grimliness of the apparition. 

Grimly (gri-mli), adv. F orms ; i griin-, 

grymlice grimlicor, superl. grimlicost), 

3 grimlicbe, grimmelij, 4 grimli, 4-6 

grymly, 3- grimly. [O'K. grimlice (= OHG. 
grimUche,grimmelkho, MHG. grimmeltche,yiDvi* 
grimmelike, ON. grimmligd) : see Geim a. and -Lt 2.j 
1 . In a grim fashion ; with stern or cruel action, 
intention, or feelings ; fiercely, cruelly ; also, in 
mod. use, austerely, rigidly, uncompromisingly. 

972 Blickt. Horn. 63 pam mannum sceolan pa deman grim- 
lice styran. a 2000 Martyrol.^ (E. E. T. S.) 134 pa het se 
cyning pone hyra ealra grimlicost acwellan. cizo^ Lay. 
1904 He. . igrap hine bi pon gurdle & him grimliche heaf. 
a xzzs Ancr. R. 104 pi spus. .spekeS swuS grimliche ^if pu 
wendest vt. <22300 Cursor M. 15832 Nu wit hastens } ai 
him beft ful grimli to pe grund. C2320 Sir Tristr. zyj6 
Vrgan to tristrem ran, And grimli pere pai gret, CZ400 
Desir. Troy 10453 pes gird in full grymli with a grete ost. 
2618 Bolton Florus (1636) 261 How grimly they fought, the 
event sheweth. 1767 Jago Edge-Hill iv. 493 Now Death, 
with hasty Stride, stalks o’er the Field, Grimly exulting in 
the bloody Fray. 1871 R. Ellis CaUUlus Ixiv. 355 So . . 
shall. .Achilles, Charge Troy's children afield and fell them 
grimly with iron. 1881 Tf Bacon 198 Both of them 
[Bacon and Luther] were grimly in earnest, 
t 2 . Dreadfully, frightfully, shockingly, terribly. 
c 2200 Ormin 4494 Bape gilltenn grimraeli^.^ a 2240 Ureisun 
in Coti. Horn. 187 Mine sunnen habbep grimliche iwreped 
me. a 2310 in Wright Lyric P. 112 His grene wounde so 
grimly conne blede. 23.. jF. jp. B. 1534 perapered 

a paume . . pat was grysly & gret, & grymly he wrytes. 
f 2420 Anturs of Arth. 163 (Thornton MS.b No we I am a 
grisely gaste, and grymly grane, 2460 Lybeaus Disc. 1632 
Whan they togydere mette, Ayder yn other scheld hytte. 
Strokes giymly greete. <72470 Henry Wallace vii. 460 
Sum grymly gret, quhill that lyff dayes war gayne. 


S. With a grim look or air ; a. of persons. ^ 

2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 2226 AIs wode lyons thai [the 
devils] sal than fare . . And grymly grjm on hym and blere. 

<7 2400 Melayne 1398 He hade no worde to speke agayne, 
Bot grymly stude lukande. 2450-70 Golagros <§• Gaw, 
558 Gaudifeir and Galiot, in glemanci steil wediSj.. grymly 
thai ride. C2489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon li. 61 He 
loked grymly and fyersly in his vysage for grete wrath. 
2535 Coverdale Esther XV. 7 He lift vp his face, .and loked 
grymly vpon her. 2606 Shaks, Ant. ^ Cl. iv. xii. s The 
Auguries . . looke grimly, And dare not speake their know- 
ledge. 2635-56 Cowley Davideis hi. 23 Th’ uncircumcis’d 
smil’d grimly with disdain. 2725 Pope Odyss. xxii. 39 
Grimly frowning with a dreadful look. 1836 W.^ Irving 
Astoria III. 243 The Indian warriors . . shook their heads 
grimly. 2848 C. Bronte J. Eyre xii. (1873) 115 [He] sprang 
to his saddle ; grimacing grimly as he made the effort. 2856 
Masson Ess. vx. 235 That hard, austere man of letters, .who 
receives you so grimly, [etc.]. 

b. transf. of things. 

2602 Marston Antonio's Rev. iv. ui. Wks. 1856 I. 122 
Death, hel more grimly stare Within my heart, then in your 
threatning browes. 1611 Shaks. Wini. T. in. iU. 3 The 
skies looke grimly. And threaten present blusters. 1819 
Byron Juan 11. xiix. The night .. grimly darkled o’er the 
faces pale. 2870 Bryant Iliad vi. I. 206 The horse-hair 
plume That grimly nodded from the lofty crest. 2890 Times 
31 Jan. 9/2 Symbol of a grimly unsuccessful country. 

c. So as to produce a grim appearance, rare. 

? 0:2366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 161 Hir heed y-writhen was, 
y-wis, Ful grimly with a greet towayle. 2824 W, Irving 
7 ’. Trav, 1 . 45 The grimly painted portrait of her poor dear 
man. 2895 Sir H. MAXvrE.\.i. Duke of Brit. Lii The faces 
of most were grimly tattooed. 

Grimm(e (grim), [a. "^.grimme (Buffon 1764), 
ad. mod.L. (Ca/MZ) grimmia,XhQ name given by 
Linnaeus to a South-African antelope described by 
Herm. Nic. Grimm (1641-1711). The application 
to the coquetoon is due to misunderstanding.] A 
West- African antelope, the coquetoon. 

2834 Penny Cycl. 11 . 82/1 The original grimm was brought 
from the Cape of Good Hope ; . . the animal at present under 
consideration ..is an inhabitant of Sierra Leone and the 
coast of Guinea. 2855 Ogilvie, Suppl. , Grimm, a species 
of antelope {A. grimmia). 2897 Webster, Grimme. 

[Grimmer : spurious word in Diets., arising 
from mistaken form of Gimmer.] 

Grimmisll (gri mij), a. [f. Geim a. + -ish.] 
Somewhat grim. 

1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IV. 142 A grimmish feeling 
against the Saxons. 1876 G. Meredith Beanch. Career II. 
iii. 40 The gixmmish slyness of his uncle Everard’s con- 
spiracy. 

Grimness (gri’mnes). [f, Geim a. +-kess.] 
T'he quality or condition of being grim; fierce- 
ness ; sternness; formidable aspect. 

qfjx BUckl.Hom. 55 He [the devil] wile hit him mid grim- 
nesse & mid yfele eall forgyldan, a 2000 Guthlac 550 (Gr.) 
Cwaedon cearfulle Criste faSe to GuSlace mid grxmnysse. 
<7 2050 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker ^e,x(Z Airocitas, grimnes, <7 2386 
Chaucer Parson's T. r 790 (EUesm. MS.) They shul han.. 
sharpe hunger and thurst and grymnesse [w. n grislines, 
grymlynesse] of deueles. cxe^o Promp. Parv. 212/2 Grym- 
nesse, or horrybylnesse. 2563 Golding Caesar 1. (1 565) 29 b. 
They were not able to abyde the grymnesse of their coun- 
tenaunces. 2619 Bp. J. King Thanksgiv, Serm. 26 The 
grimness of her visage disguised, yet will it be fearefuU 
enough. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. ii. Wks. (1851) 60 That 
in the grimness of Death they might seem to eat their own 
flesh. 1787 Glover A thenaid xxx, 284 Whose ravell’d brow, 
and countenance of gloom, Present a lion’s grimness. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. iv. iv, A sardonic grimness lies in that 
irreverend Reverence of Autun. 

Grimp (grimp), v. rare. [ad. F. grimper to 
climb,] fa. trans. To cause to mount; to ele- 
vate, haul up {Qbsi)» b. intr. To clamber, 
climb. 

xd^ Bwaniers Amer. n, (ed. 2) 13 Lolonois and his com- 
panions, not being able to grimp up the Baskets of Earth, 
were compelled to make use or an old stratagem. 28^3 G. 
Allen Soallywag Y. How the little beasts grimp .. such 
plucky little creatures, and so strong for their size I 

+ GrimsirCe, Obs. [f. Geim a. y Sir, Siee J 
An austere, stern, morose or overbearing person. 
[i^Sc^-7o ^ Gaw, 86 With that come girdand xn 

t reif ane woundir grym sire.] ^2450 Cm. Myst. (Shaks. 

oc.) 69 A grym-syre at domysday xaT he be. 2601 Holland 
Pliny It. zgj Tiberius Caesar .. was knowne for a grim sir, 
and the most unsociable . . man in the world. 1603 Florio 
Montaigtee m. v. (1632) 476 The Goddesse .. with soft em- 
brace, Of snow white arme, the grim sire doth enchase. 2621 
Burton Anat. Mel. 111. iii. l ii, 1 have an old grim sire to 
my husband. 

Grim the Collier. [The name of a character 
in an Elizabethan play (modernized as ‘ Grim the 
Collier of Croydon* 1662).] A species of hawk- 
weed (Jfieracium aurantiacum). 

1629 Parkinson Paradisi Ixv. (1656) 300 The fittest Eng- 
lish name we can give it, is Goldeii Mouse-ear e . , for the 
name of Grim the Collier, whereby it is called of many, is 
both idle and foolish. 2633 Johnson Gerarde's Herbal ii. 
xxxvi. 305 Women^ who keep it in gardens fornoueltie sake, 
haue named it Gnm the Colliar. 1713 J, Petiver in Phil. 
Trans. XXVIII. 36 Golden Mousear, or Grim the Collier. 

Grim^r [f. Grime sb. -i- -yi; cf. 

Flem. grijmig.] Covered with grime ; begrimed, 
black, dirty. Also, dark-complexioned, swarthy. 

App. not in literary use during the 28th c. (cf. quot. 2848) ; 
Todd (1828) cites it from H. More. 

^ 2622 W. Parkes Curtaine-Dr. (1876) 62 Vulcan vowing 
in his grymy breast, His wines dishonour shall inrich his 
chest. 2630 Tinker of Turvey 22 Grimy face, all smutted 
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ore, His tenn'd Iiide_ tough as wild boare, 164a H, Moie 
Sang' o/Sou^ i, ui. vi,^ Foure grisly black«smith.s, .with stern 

f iaiy look do still avise Upon their works- 1840 Dickens 
arn. Hndi^g xxxvii, In his grimy hands he held a knotted 
stick. 2848 Db Qujncey Soriiiege St Astral. Wks. 1890 
Xlil. 262 He retumedj looking more lugubrious than ever 
—more grim—raore grimy (if grime yields any such adjec- 
Longm. Mag. July 256 Most freqtuently the 
grimiest families are not the poorest. 

Comb. j 85 i Smiles Engineers (1862) HI. S2 The keel is 
a tubby grimy looking craft. 

Grin, sbA Forms : «. i, 3-^7, 9 grin, i, 4-5, 
9 gryw, 2-3 grtm, 4 griae, 4-5 gryne, (5 
gryndlo}, 5-6 grynne, (6 gryim), 6 grixiBe, 7 
griirn, 3-3 grene, 4-5 green. 7, 4-0 
grenne, 6 gren. ■ [OE. grin,gryn fern, and neut. 
i^%ogiren m Vesp. Ps.^ cf. Gien shM, 

The evidence of metre seems to show that there were two 
distinct OE. forms, grin neut. (pi. grlnu) and grin fem. ; 
but the ME. and mod E. words descend exclusively from 
the form with short vowel. The forra^rf«!, standing alone, 
miglit be cogn. with Grane and Yarnt, but the existence of 
a form with I can hardly be reconciled with this.] 

1 . A snare for catcbing birds or animals, made 
of cord, hair, wire, or the like, with a nmning 
noose. Obs. exc. dial, or arch. 

In the Bible of 1611 p'in is found in certain passages Cl/ab 
xviii. o, Ps. cxI, 5, cxlL g) where mod. edd. read r/«. I'he 
altered reading is found in an edition printed at Cambridge 
in 1762 ; Cruden’s Cam, 2737-69 retains the original reading. 

a. cB 9$ Vesp. Psalter ix, 16 In grin Sissum. .jegripen is 
fot heara. ciooo Ags. Ps. (Th ) Ixv. xo jpu us on grame . . 
gryne gelseddest. Ibid. xc. 3 He me alysde of iaSum gnne. 
<1200 7 V/«, Call. PI am, 200 Ure fo fareti on hunteo and 
leiS grune in a wilderne to nenten l>e deor }>e wunieS b®r“ 
inne. a 12*5 St. Marker. 3 {)e fuhel be is fond be fuheleres 


and here net tes, ct^ymads I^V//(E,E.T.S.)25o Whanne 
a sparowe is takyn in a grynde, 1481 Caxton Reynard 
(Arb.) 21 The preesi .. had settc a gryn . . for he wold fayn 
haue take the foxe. *579 Twyne Pkiskhe agst. Fort. i. xc. 
112 b. So doth the foule flie safe betweene the line and the 
grin. 163^ J. Taylor (Water P.) Praise Ilempseed Wks. 
III. Ail sorts of faire fowle . . Are with ingenuous jin.s, 
grins, nets and snare.s . . oft taken vna wares. 165a Tra)e*p 
Cotmn. Esther vii. 8 Made to stand upon snares or grinnes 
with iron teeth, sdyx M. Bruce Gam News in Evil Times 

5 1708) 39 The Grins and Snares laid for them. 1879 Miss 
(ackson ShroPsli. Word.bk.^ Grin^ a snare, as for a hare or 
rabbit. 1894 F. S, Ellis Reynard 58 The poor trapped 
beast At la^ broke from the gryn, 

138a Wyclif Ps. cxxxix. IcxI.] 5 Proude men hidden a 
grene to me. And cordis thei straiten out in to a grene | by 
aide the weie .sclaunder thei putten to me. — Prav. vii. 23 
As if a brid hee^e to the grene. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) II. ^8s Maydens ot Athene were compelled as it 
were to snarks and grenes sprinted greues]. c 1420 Fallad. 

Husk IV, 164 A green another hath for hem [moles] 
ytlkle : To take hem therwithal is not vnlike. *4. , Vac. in 
Wr.'Wulckcr 591/42 Laqueus^ a lace, a grene. 

7. «t38o Vifg, Antiock 360 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. 
(1878) 31 Out of kat hous, as brid fro gren, Heo fieih awei 
and scaped hen, X39Q Langl. Rick. Redeles ii. 188 Lymed 
Jeues were leyde all aooujte . . With grennes of good heere, 
J480 Caxton Ckran. Eng. ccxxviii. 239 He shal be hold and 
teyde with a grenne. 1549-61* Stbb.nholo 8 & H. /*jr, cxxiv. 
331 Euen as the bird out of the foulers grenne {rimes with. 
then, men}. 1580 Hollvsand Treas. Er, Tang^ Fn lags^ a 
snare, a gren, a gin, a trap. 

b. Jig. or in fig. exjjressions. 
e 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) xvji. 5 DeaSes grynu me gefengon. 
ex20o Trin, Call. Ham. 209 LiSere lahtres beS his grunen. 
1340 Ayenb. 47 Hi ne he]? leme inc hire bodye k«t i» a 

S yn of k® dyeule. C1450 tr. De Imitatiane m. vii. 73 
lleue him not. .kou? he ofte tjnmes tende to jke grynnes of 
deceite, 1529 More Sup/lic. Sauls i. Wks. 313/a Ye lykc 
good Chriskin jjeople auoiding theyr false stratnes& grinnes, 
geue none eare to theyr haynous here.sies, 1557 N, T. 
(Genev.) Gal. Argt., Men ought . . not to haue their con- 
sciences snared into the grennes of mans traditions. 16x0 
G. Fletcher CkrisCs Fid. 11. xxix, Vnder that same baitc 
a fearefull grin Was readie to intangle him in sinne. 16x5 
W. HuLtMirr. Maiestie 140 Bid me fromlatall grins Of 
passions abused. 

1 2 . a. A noose, b, A halter. Obs. 
c 1000 Ags. GosP. Matt, xxvii. 5 And he awearp ka scyl- 
liagas in on kaet tempi & ferde &. mid gryne b-irtgrinej hyne 
sylfne aheng, 1595 E^skcivall Sp. EkCf Dagal a cordek a 
cord, a rope, ,.a grin to hold a horse. 

Grin (grin), sh.^ Also 8 griim, [f. Grik 
cf. Girb An act of grinning. 

x63S-s<S Cowley Davideis in, 564 He walks^and casts a 
deadly Grin about, a x66i Holyoay Jtevenal Pref, 3 A per- 
petual grin does rather miger than mend. X7xx Addison 
Sped. No, 173 T 5 He shew’d twenty Teeth at a Grinn. 
Xbid.^ They found he was Master only of the merry Grinn. 
^i8 I*ADy M. W. Montagu Let. to Pape Wks, 1837 IL X13 
The French grin is eqiudly remote from the chearfui serenity 
of a smile, and the cordial mirth of an, honest English horse- 
laugh. a xyapCoNGREVE 0/Pimsingz° Therates. .Attempts 
a Smile, and shocks you with a Grin, xySx Cowrer Hape 747 
These move the censure and the illiberal grin Of fools that 
bate thee and delight in .sin, 18x8 Mrs. Skf.lley FrankensL 
xix. (1865) A ghastly grin wrinkled hi« lips m he gased 
cm me. *874 C- Gkikie Life im l-Faads xviE 310 He ended 
with a broad grin, xS&t Sala fmtm. due Sautk i. xxvi. 
(1887) 356 The gaunt hobbledehoy .. grinning a very un- 
lovelygrln. 

tranH. 1887 Lowell Old Eng. Dram. (1S92) 22 Like a 
belated masquerader going home under the broad grin of 
day. 

b. On the {broad or high) grim grinning 
(openly and nnmistakeably). 

*33^ SwiiT Pal. Cmemrsat. 1 ts£ What I yott would not 


have one be always on the high Grin. 1809 Malkin Gil 
E/as 1. viii. f 3 I’hey were all on the broad grin except my- 
self. ^ 1863 Hawthorne Our Old Home (18831 1 . 283 A ring 
,, thickly gemmed around with faces, mostly on the broad 
grin. 1884 Punch 25 Oct. 196/2 He is perpetually on the 
grin, 

Grin, vix Obs. exc. dial. Forms ; i grinian, 4 
grene, (9 green), 7, 9 grin, [f, GltiN sbP ; inde- 
pendently formed at different periods. Cf. Geanb 
V.] trans. To catch in a noose } to snare, ensnare ; 
to choke, strangle, 

Kent. Glosses m Wr.-Wiilcker 59/0 Inlaqueatus 
Su eart j^egrinad. 1382 Wyglif PrmK vii, 21 bhegrenede 
hym with manye woordis. — Isa. viii, 15 Wanye of hem 
shul . .ben to-brosid, and grened [Vulg, irretientur\, and ben 
taken, c 1400 Apal. Loll. 51 It semik kat lewid nten hiring 
prestis . . are grenid {printed greuid j in k® same synne. 162a 
S. Ward IFoe^ to Druttkards 18, I haue .. heard of 
otie that, hauing stolne a sheepe, and laying it downe vpon 
a stone to rest hnn, was grin'd and bang’d with thestrugUng 
of it aliout bis necke. 1823 [see Grane v,}. *824 Mac- 
taggart Gallovid, Eneyd.t Grinning Hares, the devilish 
art of setting gins .. to hang hare.s. 1841 Hartsijokne 
Salop. A ntiq. 449 Grin, v., to take hares or game by means 
of a running noose set in those particular parts of a hedge 
through which they are accustomed to pass. ^ 1879 Mip 
Jackson SkropsA. VVord^bk., Grinned, trapped in a * grin 
Grin (grin), Forms: a. i grennian, 3 
grennen, 4-6 grenne, (5 grennyn), 6greix. A 
4-'5 gryn, 5-d grynne, 7 grinne, 4- grin. [The 
OIL gr^nnian (:— OTeut. type *granjbjan) is 
cognate with OHO. gnnnan to mutter iMHG. 
grennen to grin) Ol'ent. ^granjan ; possibly 
related to *grand moustache. A root of klen'^^cal 
form appears in OHG. grasrabn to grunt (MHG. 
granm, granmn to grunt, wail), ON. grenja to 
howl, OSw. griinia to roar, to gnash or show the 
teeth threateningly. 

The mod. Eng. grin appears to he only a phonetic develop- 
ment, orig. northern, ot the older {ci, glent and^//«A 
hent and hint), but it pre.sents a remarkalde contact of 
sense and form with a number of '1 'em. words lielonging to 
a different aldaut-series ; (NFLOt. grtnan str. vb, to distort 
the countenance, gnash the teeth, grin, weep profui^ely 
(MHG. grtnan, modG. greinen wk.), motl.Du. grijnen 
(the mod.Icel. jgr/iwa to stare, Sw. grinn, Du. grim to grin, 
are perh. from T..G.>; further MHG. grinnen to gnash the 
teethj MDu, grinsen (rnod.Du. grijnsen), mod.G. grinsen 
to grin. There has probably been some associative inllu- 
ence between the two Teut. forms gran- and gAn-, the 
latter of which appears to be an extension of the root grh 
of Q^.grima mask. The vb. Girn is a northern meiathetic 
form oigriti,} 

1 . inlr. Of persons or animals: To draw back 
the lips and display the teeth : 

a. generally, or as an indication of pain or 
f anger ; false to grin with the teeth. Const, ti/, 
f <?«, fupon. Said also of the jaws or teeth. 

fit. a 1000 yuliema 596 He grennade and grisjntafle. 
a xoso Liber Scintiil, Iv. (18S9) 172 Nelle |ni grenniendum 
[L. dmolutisl welertim hkahter lorSbringan. a 1225 A nor. 
R. 2X2 Heo schukn ham sulf grennen & niuelen. .ioe pine 
of helle, ctiws S. Eng, Leg. I. 84/36 He «etmede and 
femde touward hire. X3. . Coer de C. 3>jo6 Lay every h«d 
on a plater. . Upward hy» vys, the teeth grenuand, ? « 1366 
Chaucer Rom. Rose 156 V-frounced foule was hir visage, 
And grenning for dxspitous rage, c X400 ApolL Loll. 58 
pe hound of wrcchfuirns^ grennih wik his tek* 24*3 Pilgr, 
Sowle (Caxton) ii. U. (1859) 53 This cru.l Sathana^ that so 
fowle grenneth vpiion me, Merlin 667 The catte 

. . grenned with his teth, and coveited the throte of the 
kynge. 1530 Palsgr. 574. 3, I grenne, I make an yvell 
countenaunce, Je grmgne. Bible Ps. Hx. 6 They 

grenne lyke a dogg. X546 Bale Eng. Fo/nries 11. (1550) 
83 b, Grennyng vpon her lyke lermagauntes in a playe. 
XS96 Spenser i". Q. vi. xli, 27 And some of Tygre.s, that 
did seeme to gren And snar at all that ever passed by, 
jS. a i2po Cursor M. t iBjZ iOQtt.), He lifud vp his kthli 
chin, and felunli gan on kaim grin. 1340 Hamiolk Pr. 
Consc. 7411 Ilk ane salle other hate declly, And ilk ane 
gryn on other and cry. rx4oo Rowland ^ 0. 1333 Wht 
^ynnes thou nowe so one mee As thofe thou wolde mee 
byte? 01450 Mirottr Saluaciaun 2630 Y* the Jewes.. 
shuld .. grynne on hym like bee$te.s, x5q2 Shaks Fen. 
Ad. 460 As the wolte doth grin before he barketh. 1596 
Spenser F'. Q. v. iv. 37 Which when as Radigund there 
comming heard, Her heart for rage did grate, her teeth did 
grin. x6o« md PL Reium/r, Parmss. v. iv. 2331 Nought 
can great Furor do, but barke and howle. And snarle and 
grin. 1629 Gaule Holy Madn.^ 310 Grinnes like a l>ogge. 
1697 Dryden AEneid vii. 927. The Teeth and gaping jaws 
severely grin* ^ xyxg Addison Cato iv. i. 52. I saw the hoary 
I'raytor Grin in the i*angs of Death, atid bite the Ground. 
a X774 Harte Vision Death 385 A skeleton . . Whose Io<;se 
teeth in their naked sockets shook, And grinn’d terrific 
rx8oo H. K. White GondoUne 358 The mouth it ghastly 
grinn*d. x8io Scott Lmiy of L. 1, xxvii, Here grins the 
wolf 0.% when he died, xi^ Lytton PU^. Rkim xL 148 
The Fox grinned with pain, and said nothing. 

irmsf. and 7%*. *447 JB^ikenham ,6VAe|ys, iHorstra,) 23 
My penne also gytmyth make obsstade .. For I m ofte haue 
maagi *0 grenne Hya smowte vp-oa my thombys ende. 0 1460 
Tovwe/ey Mysi. vii 205 Then shall hell gape and grvm. 
*647 Sm J. Biekenheap As$embly.man m Hart. Muc. 
i%j45) V, 97/1 El* Sermon and Prayer at aw:h other, 
the one i* rresbytmriaii, the other !nde|»nd«nt, 1698 Fryer 
Aw. £. India ^ jP* 37 From this Point, .a Dozen Gun* 
more that grin u]^a Madera*. 

b. by way of a forced or unnatural smile, or of 
the bro^ wnik indicativie of unrestrained or vulffar 
merriment, clownish embartassment, stupid wonder 
or exultation, or the like. Con^. at, m, 

0 X480 CMMr. Mh. SI In Sabee* l^e keu laughc 


not, nor grenne. a 1541 Wyatt ConrtiePs Life 53 Grin 
when he laugheth. 1590 Spenser F. Q. j. vi. n All., 
gently grenning, show a semblance glad To comfort her. 
1621 WriHER Motto Bzb, I cannot.. grin When heacause- 
les laughter doth begin. 1682 Dryden Relig. Laid Pref., 
Wks, (tjlobe) 190 The most saint-like of the party, .grinned 
at it with a pious smile. 1742 Young Nt. Ik. viii. 1311 
Athens’ fool Grinn'd from, the port, on ev’ry sail his own. 
1781 Cow PER Conversai. 902 With rash and awkward force 
the chords he shakes And grins with wonder at the jar he 
makes. 1824 W, Irving T. Trav. 1 . 285 'I'liey often grinned 
and capered with heavy hearts. 

Phrase. 2840 Dickens Barn. Rudge xxxix, He grinned 
from ear to ear at every word he said, 

c. 7b grin for (a priiie) : in quot in indirect 
passive. (Cf. Geinninq ®'^/. rA b.) 

1711 Addison Sped. No. X73 r 2 A Gold Bing to be 
Grain’d for by Men. 

t d, quasi To grin the teeth. Obs. 

c X430 Syr Gener. (Boxb.) 4916 He grenned his teth, and 
gan to swere. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. qB hM They wyth- 
sayde it in theyr hertes and grermyd theyr teetli' ayenst 
hym. X599 Minsheu Sp. Gram. (T623) 8 Dogs, in grinning 
their teeth, when they would bite, sound this letter R. 
a xyoo Dryden Cymon cf* Ipkig. 622 They neither could 
defend, nor can pursue; But grinn’d their teeth, and cast 
a helpless view. 

e, with cognate object 

1667 Milton P. L. n. 846 He [Katanl ceas’d, for l>oth 
seemd highly ph-asd, and Death Grinnd horrible a gastly 
smile. X884 [see Grin .sA'-}. 

% a. trans. I’o exyircss by grinning. 

1681 N. Lee in Dr^uhds U ks. 1701 III. p, vii, Even the 
Phanaticks .. Bow in thc:ir tnvn despite, and grin your 
Praise* 1732 Ld. Lan.sdownic Vnnai. Alights Poetry He 
grins defiance at the gaping crowd. 1748 Smollett A’ 
Rand. (18x2) 1 . 181 Ti.e .suigeon gnaned approbation. 
a x8zz Shelley Devil vi. 3 Gunning app!uu:*e, he just 
showed them his daws. 1865 Gaklvlk Iretik. Gt. xxi. iv. 
C1872) X. 13 You do not much mean this, Monsieur? You 
merely grin it from tlie teeth outwaid. 1894 Outing (U. S.) 
XXIV. 40/2 Wc grinned farewells. 

b. intr. Of a feeling: I'o find expression by 
grinning. noMt ■£• use. 

1749 Fiki.ding 7'om fanes xiv. x, I'he counterfeit Satis- 
ftiction which grinned m the features of tlie young one. 

3. Phrases. 7& grin and abide, to ^in and 
bear it\ to submit lo one’s fate witlt no other 
sign of impatience than a grin. 7b grin in a glass 
ease (slang : see quot. ,i 785 ). 7b grin like a Cheshire 
cat (see C at 15 f). To gi'in through a horse- 
collar (.see HoBSB-fo..L,iAB). 

1785 Grose Diet. Vuig. Tongue, s.v,, To grin in a glass 
case, to he anatonused for murder. X794H6 E. Darwin 
Zaon. (1802) 11 , 114 Thus we have a proverb where no help 
could be had in pain, *10 grin and abide*. 1870 Miss 
Br.idgman Ro. Lynne il. ix, 190 , 1 niu.ht grin and bear it, 
GrmagO'g(gri'ndgpg). Nowx/:b/. Also 6 grin- 
agod. [1. Gkih V.*; cf. siarea^g, iurlygodl\ 
One who is always grinning. 

x^S CALFtni.L.f^«w. Treat. Crosse 45 Many of the diuels 
children, grinagotis and such other. 1785 Gro.se Did. Fulg. 
I'ongue, the cads unkle, a f-olish grinning fellow, 

one who grins without reason. Mod. {Birmingham) Stop 
your silly laughing, you grinagog 1 

Grincli igtinj% V. (echoic; cf. F, grimerll 
inir, I'o make a harsh grating noise. 

J89* R. Rifling Barrack-r. Baliads 126 It’* woe to bend 
the siublxxrn hack zVbove the grinching ijuerii, 

T Griaclxed,^ ppi. a. Obs. rare^'^, [?f, F, 
gf inche-r, dial, form of gfinar io gnash (the teeth) 
-t--Fi>C] Of the teeth: Tightly closed, clenched. 
.^^35 J- Hayward tr. Bamdts Banish* d Virgin 186 A long 
time hce lay motionlesse, with lither artirs, dead doudea 
eyes, grinched teeth, anti grappled hands. 

t ^riaicome. slang. Obs. Also 7 griuoam, 
om, -um, griiakcome, grinkum. Also Crk^kum. 
Chiefiy pi. A name for svpbilis. 

x6o8 MmpLKtoN P'am. Lovr t. iii, ’A had a receipt for the 
griiicoiiies in his hand. 1632 Masomion JJoliand's Leaguer 
IV. in. Dram, Wks. (1B75! 73, 1 have the grincums in my 
luick 1635 J. Jones Adrusta 1. Ca, In a Nohleraan ’tis 
abusive; nu, in him the Sarpigo, in a Knight the Gi in- 
comes, in a Gentleman the Neoi*oluan >.c*bb [etc.]. 1678 
IfuTLKU Hud, m. i. 702 For Jealousie is but a kind. Of Clap 
and Grincamof the hiind, The natural effajt of Ixive. 
Crirmd (groind), lA.f [f. Guihd t^.i OE. bad 
^egrind clashing of weapons.] 

1. The action of grinding, lit and 7 %; 
exstooTrirp Coll. Horn. 18.) x)an ke sowle funde?! to faren 

ut of hire Ikame, hie .. binii»e$ .. toften here grind, and 
tunge here speche. xfyx M. Colli k» Mrq. ^ Merck, 1. vii. 
at8 Mud churned into chaotic slush by .. interminable 
grind of wheels, xtpi Karl Fembrokf. & G. H, Kingsley 
S.Sea BuMos ix, 235 , 1 felt a sudden shock, a terrible lurch, 
and long trembling ^nd. z88x D, G, Rossetti Bride's 
Prelude Wks. x8Bo L 57 And ciks 1 knew of hostile lords, 
And crash of spears^and grind of swords, J. R. RBfi» 
Dipsrs. Bk.-morm ii. 61 line gets into an unnatural perspi'’ 
ratioti at the eternal griml of the barrehorgan. 

1 1>. A «t task of ffrincling. Obs. 

Stanley Hist. Pmhs. iv. U687) xp/z Ilie prison, 
where the common malefactor* ground, and did tlseir grind, 
ami in pay of their laliour, received two drachms. 

2. coiloq. Steady hard work ; iabowr of a imonch 
tonods kind, osp. close and hard atudy; an instance 
of this, ft dull and kborioas task. 

x%* Hall College IFords, Grind, an exaction; an qp- 
prewMve action. Students speak of a very long les.Hon 
which they are lequiiv-d to learn, or of anything which is 
very unpleasawt or difficult to perform m ». grind. i%» 


GEIKB. ' 

Kingsi-ev in Life {iZjj) 1 . 349 We lost him [the fox] 
after sunset, afiei* the hercest grind I have bad this nine 
years. 1857 Hughes 7 Brown ii, v, ‘Come along, 
boys cries East, always ready to leave the grind, as he 
called it. 1859 Sat. Rev. VH. 534/2 To a large proponion 
of students, both at our public schools and at the Univer- 
sities, Latin and Greek are a mere grind, 18^ Mks. Rid- 
PELL Race for Wealth II. xii. 250 Weary of the eternal 
work, of the everlasting grind, of the whirl of London life. 
X884 H. Sco'iT Holland Gd. Friday Addr. 100 Poor 
women, slaving:, .to win, .some few pennies l)y a long day’s 
grind. 1887 1 ', B. Reed Dog^mtk Bad Fame xix, ‘ Hadn't 
we better take overcoats?' .. ‘Oh, no --they’re a frightful 
grind to carry,’ 

b. (See quot. and cf. Grind zt. 8 b.) 

■ s837 ‘C. Bede’ Verdant Green m. xi. 93 A medical 
student would have told him that a ‘ Grind ’ meant the read- 
ing up for an examination under the tuition of one who was 
familiarly termed ‘ a Grinder ’—a process which Mr, Verdant 
Green's friends would phrase as ‘Coaching’ under ‘a 
■Coach , 

3 . Univ, slang, a, A steeplechase ; also, a walk 
taken for the sake of exercise, a ‘ constitntionar. 

1857 ‘ C. Bede ’ Perdant Green in. xi. 93 To a University 
man, a Grind did not possess any readitig signification, but 
a tiding one. In fact, it was a steeple- chase, slightly 
varying in its details according to the college that patro- 
nised the pastime, x^o Slang; Diet. s.v., ‘ To take a grind * 
Le. a walk, or constitutional, UniversityL 1862 li. Kingsley 
Ravens/iee 1 . xiv. 173 The Chri.stchurch grind had been slow, 
but the best that year, 1872 Chamb. Jrnl. 30 Mar, 194/2 
The nngltty gymnasiarch, tlie hereof a hundred ‘grinds'. 
x 837 in ISI. Shearman Athletics Footb. (Badra. l.ibf.) 41 It 
was the evening after the College Steeplechase (vulgarly 
called the ‘College Grind 'i. 18^ Graves IVayabt.Ox- 
fordsh. 89 Just beyond, a turning to the left constitutes a 
part of the course of the famous * Five mile.s grind ’ [A la- 
vourite walk at Oxford]. 

b. U. S. A hard student 

1896 in Westm. Caz. %i Aug. 8/1 He is neither a * grind ’ 
nor a ‘sport’. 1897 B.\kr{':re & Leland Diet. Slang-. 
Grinds . .a plodding student who keeps aloof from the usual 
sports and pastimes. 

Gl’illd i grind:, sb'^ Orkney and Shetland dial. 
[a. ON. (and "dm f grind a barred gate ] * A gate 
formed of horizontal bars, which enter at each 
end into hollows in two upright stakes, or in the 
adjoining walls* (Jam.). 

1615 Aejs of Bailiary in G, Barry Orkney Isl. (1805) 459 
All grinds and slops on all highways shall he closed by all 
strangers that enter thereby, a 1733 Shetland A els 6 in 
Froe. Soc, Auiiq. Scot» 11892) XX Vl. 197 That none big 
up accustomed grinds or passages through towns. 18x4 
Scott Diary 17 Aug. in Lockhart^ I’he gates, or grinds, 
as they are here called, are usually of ship planks and 
timbers. ^ 184s New Statist. Acc. Scot., Shetland XV. 121 
Every grind or gate is set open. 

Crrind (giaind), JSfaut. [Origin obscure; 
cf. Grind j 7.8; also grinde, obs. var. Groin 
* A half-kink in a hem|>en cable* (Adm. Smyth). 

*794 Rigging Seamanship 11 . 288 A cable coiled against 
the sun will.. have le.s.s grinds or kinks in it than a cable 
coiled with the .sun. 

11 Grind (grind), sb.^ [Fserbese; a single 
bottle-no.se whale is called grindahvalur^ whence 
iJa. grindekvai, Du. grinde^ml. 

The word is commonly identified with grind gate, fence 
(Grind sbdl, and is said to refer to the appearance pre.sen ted 
by the school when swimming or resting on the surface 
of the sea. Others explain it as referring to the mode of 
capture, the whales being fenced or penned in by a line 
of boats.] 

A collective term applied in the F£erbe.s to the 
bottle-nose whale when it appears in large num- 
bers. CApp. used incorrectly in quot. 1883 ) 

1883 Fisheries Fxhib. Catal. 47 A Faroese ‘Eight-man 
boat’, fully equipped for the grind or chase of the.. Bottle- 
nose Whale. 1885 Sat. Ran 10 Oct. 475/1 'Fhe grind are 
not hunted out at .sea like tlie larger whale.s. x^7 Fisheries 
If Fish, /ndnstries U. S. ed. Goode) II. 248 'Fhe fishermen 
of the Faroe Islands have been very .successful in their cap. 
tures..of the * griml-whale ’ or blackfish {G\lobioc.ephalus\ 
metass. 1898 Blackw, l>Iag. Ang, 257 When the giind are 
sighted great excitement prevails througliout the islands. 

Grind (groind), z/.t Fa. t. and pple. ground 
(ground ). Forms : i grin dan, 2-3 grinden, 
4 grynden, (5 -yn), 4 5 grynd, 4-6 grynds, 
(6 grynede ?), 5-7 grynde, 4- grind. $ sing, 
f res. ind. 4 grint, grynt. jRa. L 1-4 grond, 
(3 gronfc?}, 6 groond, 7- ground ; //. x grun- 
don, 3 grunden ; also 6-9 grinded. 

J'a. ffe. 4-5 i-, ygroande(n, (4 i-gronde), 
grownden, (-yu, -yne), 4-6 grounden, (-in, 
-yn), gronden, (-ine, -yn), Sc. grundin, (-yn), 
5~6 grounde, (6 groond, 7 groune, Sc. grand 3), 
6- ground ; also weak 6-9 grinded, 7-8 
grounded. [OE, grindan \grgnd, grttndon, 
'^grunden) str. vb. is cogn. w. Du. p-enden (rare), 
grinden wk, vb. (cf. p‘ind, grint sl>., gravel, 
coarse meal) ; the pre-Teut. root ^ghrendh- is 
peril, represented in L. frendere to gnash the 
teeth, to bruise, pound. The word is wanting in 
the other Teut. langs., which have instead a verb 
cogn. with I., mcilre: see Meal jA] 

1 . irans. To reduce to small particles or powder 
by crusiiing between two hard surfaces; esp. to 
make (grain) into meal or flour in a mill. ^ Freq. 
with adverbial or other complement denoting the 
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result of the action, SLsdown, small, inio dust, to 
pieces, etc. 

c 1000 /Elfric Gram. (Z.) x68 Molo, ic grinde. e xzoa Ormint 
i486 pu .. gaddressc swa }>c cleiie com & grindesst itt, ik. 
cnedesst itt. c 1250 Gen. gr Ex. 3339 To dust he it grunden 
and maden bread. 13.. K.Alis. 4431 (Laud MS.j Myilen 
mqtten by pe blood Grynden come as by flood, c 1374 
Chavq&r. Fomner Age x$ ISo man yit in the morter spices 

f rond, c 1375 . 96 '. Leg. Saints, Agatha 94 1 1 wes les raaystry 
ai d .stanis to grynd . . bane for to wry th agathis wil fra cryst. 
C14Z0 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 405 Lyme ife grauel commixt 
ther on do glide, With marbul greet ygrounde & mixt with 
lyme. C1450 M.E. Med. Bk. (Heinrich' 72 [Take] j>erote 
of liorshelne & he rote of comfyry . . and grynde hem smale 
in a morter. 1568 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 
(x88o) 326 Any come or meale, ground or to be grynded. 
1576 Baker feivell of Health 101 Lyme not quenched or 
slaked, joyned with the whites of egges, and grinded on 
a marble stone. 1613 Rurchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 650 They 
.. lay it [steeped millet] on a stone, and (as Painters their 
colours) grinde it with another stone, till it be dowe. 1662 
II. Stubbe hid. Nectar ii. 9 They grinded the nuts into 
a paste. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, ii. 757 The Olives, 
ground in Mills, their Fatness boast. 1768 Boswell 
tors tea i. (ed. 2) 48 They even have them [chestnuts] 
grinded into flour. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 96 Grind 
them again, as pointers do their colours. 1837 M. Donovan 
Dont. Kcon. 11 . 345 The practice of keeping coffee roasted 
and ground .. seems to be injurious to its aroma. 1850 
Young ’x Patent in Law Times Rep. X. 862^ 1 'Fo each 100 
gallons there is added aSlbs. of chalk, ground up with 
a little water into a thin paste, i860 '1 'yndall Glnc. 11. vii. 
261 'I'he glaciers, .grind the mass beneath them to particles 
of all sizes. 

b. Denoting the action of teeth, or apparatus 
having the same function ; = to masticate. Also fig. 

cxzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. i8x “leS bine grinded. Timge 
bine swole3ed. 42x225 After. R. 70 pe two cheoken beoS 
)3e two grinstones. Loked. .hast ouwer cheoken ne grinden 
neuer bute soule uode. 1598 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
V. XX. (i495> 124 QuadrupU or keruers ben sharp in the 
endes and ben able 10 bruse and grynde harde metes. 1555 
Eden Deccuies 354 Foure teeth wherwith he eateth and 
gryndeth his meate. 1606 Shaks. Ant. <5- CL in. v, x6 
'i hen would thou hadst a paire of chaps no more, and 
tlirow betweene them all the food thou hast, they’le grinde 
the other. 1654 Jhh. Taylor Real Pres. 39 Clirists flesh 
was sensually .. to be handled by the Priests hands, to be 
broken and grinded by the teeth of the faithful 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776' yi. 382 The tortoise has . . no 
teeth, .only two bony ridges in the place, serrated and hard, 
'Fhese serve to gather and grind its food. 1836-9 Todd 
Cycl. Anat. II. xi/2 The three first stomachs being in- 
tended to macerate and grind it [fDod] down, 
e. transf, and fig. (Cf. 2 and 3.) 

’tSSS Coverdale Micak iv. 13 , 1 wil make thy home yron, 
and thy clawes brasse, that thou mayest grynde [A.V. 
break in pieces] many people. 1583 Babington Commandm. 
ix. (1637) 93 Thedenyallof it..gnndeth his soule in sunder. 
1^87 Fleming Coutn. Ilolimhed HI. 1354A H® groond 
himselfe euen to his graue by mortification. 1640 Fui.ler 
Joseph's Coat i Cop xi. 24 (1867) 58 AU His bones were 
broken, that is,contrited and grinded with grief and sorrow. 
1784 Cowi'KR Task It. 362 He grind.s divinity of other days 
Down into modern use. 1838 Fhirlwall Greece IV. xxviii. 
30 It was., safer to let the Greeks grind each other down 
in a protracted conflict. 1842 Tennyson St. Isim. Siyl. 1x5 
A grazing iron collar grinds my neck. 

d. 'I'o force out by, or as by, grinding. 

X790 J. B. Moreton Mann. W. Ltd. 46 Describing the 
mill which grinds, or rather squeezes the juice out of the 
canes. 1801 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. (1846) VII. p. cciii, 
I went on board Sir Hyde this morning . . I ground out 
something, but there was not that openness which I should 
have shown to my Second in Command. 

%. intr. in quasi- passive sense, with adj. com- 
plement or adv. : To admit of being ground (fine, 
easily, etc.). 

2 . Jig. (cf. T c). To crush, to oppress; to harass 
with exactions. Also with downy to the dust. 

a 1626 Bacon Advice to Villiers Wks. 1026 VL 442 Some 
few merchants and tradesmen, under colour of furuisliing 
the colony with necessaries, may not ^ind them so as shall 
always keep them in poverty. 1642 Fvlixm Holy Prof. 
St. V. xix. 436 Much regretting that their Priviledges, Civil 
and Eccle.siasticall, were infringed, and they grinded with 
exactions against their Laws and Liberties. 1691 Baxter 
A at, Ck. xiii. 53 Landlords grinding their Poor Tenants. 
1764 Goldsm. Trmi. 386 Laws grind the poor, and rich men 
rule the law. 1784}. Cowper Task iv. 30 Is India free ?. .Or 
do we grind her sail ? 1833 Hr. Martinkau Manch. Strike 
iii. 33 You are not the man to grind the poor. 1838 Lvtton 
Leila i ii, Yet you suffer the Hebrews themselves , . to be 
ground to the dust, 1872 Yf.ats Growth Comm. 249 By re- 
forming the laws, and checking monopolies, he enabled tlie 
kingdom to pay its way without grinding the poor. 18S3 S, 
C. Hall Retrospect Jl. 326 [He] had but one . . excuse for 
grinding down the wretched peasantry, 

b. in same sense: To g/ ind the faces (occas. 
face'] of. A Hebraism. 

1388 Wycljf Isa. iii. 15 Whi al to-breken je mypuple, 
and grynden togidere the faces of pore inen?^ 1608 Bp. 
Hall Recoil. Treat. (1614) 609 They gave plentifull almes 
to the poore : wee in stead of filling their bellies, grinde their 
faces, 1659 Hammond On Ps. xcv, 5 When they oppress 
and grind the faces of the people and servants of God. 1791- 
x823 D’IsRaeu Cstr. Lit. (1866) 306/1^ Richelieu w'as grind- 
ing the face of the poor by exor- itant taxation. 1889 
Jessopp Coming of Friars ii 88 The lord of the manor- . 
might grind the faces of the poor while he ground thtir corn. 

S. fig. To afflict, to torment ; physically and 
mentally. Also absol. Now only U'.S.Ao annoy, vex. 

absol. C1350 Med. MS. in Archaiologia XXX, 353 3if in 
mannys body vermys grynde Take mylfoly. x6io Shaks. 
Temp. IV, I 250 Go^ charge my Goblins that they grinde 
their ioynts With dry Convujttons. 1698 Lister in Phil. 
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Trans. XX. 246 A paining Grief towards the bottom of 
their Bellies, wnich did grind and torment them with Pain 
and Trouble. 2735 Somerville Chase in. 423 All the Pangs 
that grind thy Soul, In Rapture and in sweet Oblivion lost, 
1S79 Howells L. A roostook vii, After all, it does grind me 
to have lost tl. at money 1 

b. C/, S. {College slang) To satirize severely ; 
make a jest of (C4?«/. //zV/.). 

c. collo^. To be a * grind* (see Grind 2 ) to, 
to fag. 

1887 T. B. "Rekd Dog with Bad Name xix, ‘Will you 
come?’..' I’ve never been up a mountain in w'inter before. 
We shall get a splendid view. Sure it won't grind you?’ 

4 . To produce by grinding. 

138a WycLiF Isa. xlvii, 2 Tac a grind ston, or queeme 
stoon, and grind me mele. 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862 14 
Floure of ryce )?ou grynd also. 1535 Coverdale Aze. xlvii. 
2 Thou shalt bringe forth the querne, & grynede meel. 
1624 Heywood Gunaik. v. 255 There was meale that morn- 
ing to be fetcht from the mill, which was grinded by that 
time. 1791 Cowper Odyss. 145 With aching heart and 
trembling knees their meal Grinding continual. 1897 Mrs. 
Ramsay Ev. Day Life 1 urkeyii. 47 Each household grinds 
its own flour. 

5 . To wear down by friction so as to make sharp 
or smooth, a. To sharpen the edge or point of 
(a tool, a weapon). Jo have axes to grind ; see 
Ax sb.^ 5. Also with eomidement, and up. 

13.. K. Alis. 5872 With bis swerd, sharp y-grounde, He 
yaf many a declly wounde. 1375 Barbour Bruce xn. 520 
Axis that weill grunclyn wer, c x4-^o Filgr. Lyf Manhode 
1. cxvii. C1S69) 61 pe haubergeoun, which was of so strong a 
.shap h^t, for no wtpene ygrounden, I>er was neuere mayl 
y broken. 1523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 21 This hoke wolde 
well steeled, and grounde sharpe, 1608 Shaks. Per. i. ii. 
58, I haue ground the Axe my selfe ; Do you but strike 
the blowe, 1680 Moxon Mech. Exerc. xi. 193 The edge.sof 
tltese Flat Chissels are not ground to such a Basil as the 
Joyners Cbissels are. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 39S 
U'lie bristled Boar . , New grinds his arming Tusks, ^ 18^ 
D- Johnson Ind. Field 294His tusks lieis grinding to 

give us some play. 1840 Dickens /iazY*. Fudge iv, I’ll grind 
up all the tools. 

fig. cis86 C'tess Pembroke Ps. lxiv. ii, For tongues 
they beare, not tongues, but sword es, So piercing sharp 
they have them ground. ^ c 1600 Shaks. Sonfu cx. 10 Mine 
appetite I neuer more will grin’de On newer proofe, to trie 
an older friend. 

b. To smooth the surface of (glass, etc.) by 
friction. 

1641 French Distill, i. (1651) 6 The stopple of Glass 
ground very smooth. 1660 Boyle New Exp. Ph^s. Mech. 
Proem ip To the inward tapering Orifice of this Ring., 
are exquisitely ground the sides of the Brass stopple. 1678 
Butler Hud. iii. Lady's Answ. 229 How dull and rugged, 
ere ’lis ground And polislt’d, looks a diamond ? 1704 N ew- 
ton Opticks I. 11721) 95 Good Workmen who can grind and 
polish Glasses truly spherical, 1832 G. R. Porter Force.- 
lain sy Gl. 201 The labour bestowed in grinding and polish- 
ing their surfaces. 1837 Whittock, etc. Bk. Trades (1842) 
353^ The Optician executes very little more of the work than 
fitting in the glasses, after these are grinded. 1888 SeL 
Amer. 28 Apr. 258/2 To .secure perfect smoothness in 
motion, each rack and pinion is ‘ ground in 
Jig. 1779 J OHNSON in Boswell 16 Apr., To be contradicted, 
in order to force you to talk, is mighty unpleasing. You 
shine, indeed ; but it is by being ground. 

f C. Used for : I'o file clown (leethL Ohs. rare. 
1625 Bacon Ess., Usury (Arb.) 545 That the Tooth of 
Usurie be grinded, that it bite not too much. 

6. intr. or absol. To perform the operation of 
giiiidingj esp. of preparing meal or flour from 
grain. Haid also of a mill, etc. 

t:9So Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 41 Tuu wif jegimndon on 
coernae \^Rushw. twa grindt-nde ait eweorne]. c 1000 oElfric 
Judg, xvi. 21 pa Phiiistei . . heton bine grindan aet hira 
liandewyrne. 1382 Wyclif Matt. xxiv. 41 Two wymmen 
shulen be gryndynge in 00 querne. c 1386 Chaucer Wipes 
Frol. 3891 Who so conith first to Mille, first grynt. CX400 
Destr, Troy 1604 Mylnes full mony, made for to grynde. 
4 :x420 Liber Cocorum (1862J 27 Take persole, peletre an 
oyns, and grynde. 1625 Bacon Ess., Counsel (Arb.) 32i^But 
then it must be a Prudent King, such as is able to Grinde 
with a Hand-Mill, a 1632 G. Herbert Jacula Prudent. 
747 Gods Mill grinds slow but sure. 1671 Milton Samson 
35 To grind in Brazen Fetters under task With this Heav’n- 
gifted strength. 1825 J. Nichoi-son Operat. Mechanic 123 
When one pair [of stones] only is wanted to grind. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. vii. vii, Millers shall grind, or do wor.se, 
while their millstones endure. 1846 Yovioif. Aphorisms fr, 
F'. von Logan, Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet 
they grind exceeding small 

hy. traits. To work (a bandmill) so as to grind, 
mealy etc. In vulgar phrase 7'o grind the coffee 
mill : to imitate with the hand the action of 
grinding, by wa}^ of contempt (cf. Gkindeu 8). 

1894 J. T. Fowler Adamnan Introd 58 And at supper 
time each . . used to grind the quern, but an angel ground 
for Colum-cille. 

7 . a. intr. To work as if grinding with a hand- 
mill ; hence, to turn the handle of a barrel-organ. 

4840 Dickens Old C. Shop xviii, Meanwhile the dog in 
disgrace ground hard at the organ. 1866 [.see Barrel- 
organ], 1872 Calverley Fly Leaves, On hearing an organ. 
Tell me, Grinder, if thou grindest Always, always, out of 
tune. 1887 JEvSSOpp viii. 235 A half-starved organ 

grinder comes and delights my heart by grinding for half 
an hour. 

b. quasi- To prc>duce (music) on a hurdy- 
gurdy or barrel-organ. Also witli out. 

1784 R. Bage Barium Dcnvns 11 . 197 One grinds music 
upon — I forget the name of the instrument ; it Is common 
enough in London. 1:805 European Mag. XLVII. 256 Do, 
my good girls, grind me a pennyworth more of your music. 
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s868 Helps Kealmah xvii. (1869) 468 The pollca which the 
organ-man was grinding^ out. 1883 En^, lUustr, Mag, 
Nov. 91/1 Like a delicious tune ground too often on 
a barrel-organ, 

8 . intr, a. To work laboriously and steadily ; 
to toil away at some monotonous task ; es^, to 
study hard. Const, at. Also with away^ on. 

iSSS .Browning Grammar, Fttneral 126 So, with the 
throttling hands of death at strife, Ground he at grammar, 
1857 Hughes 7 'otn Brown n. iii. (1871) 260 What’s the 

f ood of gjinding on at this rate? 187a Chamb. yml. 30 
far. 1:95/2 Whereas our fellows grind on the river, or m 
the gymnasium, at the very crisis of the mind. i88a S. R. 
Hole Nice i. 2 How often I thought of them, when I was 
grinding at my X-atin verses, 

b. To ride in a steeplechase. (CCGeind sk 3 .) 
1857 Lawrence GuyLivingst. iii. 17 They . . would grind 
over the Vale of the Eveulode . , as gaily, .as over the Buli- 
ingdon hurdle.s. 

c. To work hard at a subject of study under the 
direction of a tutor or ‘grinder’. 

*835 E. Forres in. Wilson & Geikie Mem, vl 176, I am 
obliged to * grind .that is, undergo a private examination 
with an authorized teacher or tutor. 1849 Bkhrend Let, in 
W. Ser. vni. VH. 183, I was the only man of the 14 
who had not been grinding in London, and one poor fellow 
was rejected who had been two sessions with a grinder. 
s86x Alb. Smith Med. Student 51 Jones himself has never 
paid, though he has been grinding some years. 1S70 Lowell 
Among mf Bks, Ser. i, (1873) 308 After grinding with 
private-tutor Mylius the requisite tune, Lessing entered the 
school of Camenz. 

d. irons. To teach (a subject) in a steady labor- 
ious manner ; also, to prepare (a pupil) in a subject. 

x8is [see Grinding vbL jrXl 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair 
Ivi, A pack of humbugs and q^uacks that weren’t fit to get 
their living but by grinding Latin and Greek. 1859 Wil.son 
& Geikie iffew. E. Forbes vi. 180 [Dr, Bennettj undertook 
to grind him in anatomy and physiology. 

9. intr. To scrape or rub on or against some- 
thing; to make a grating noise. Also, to work 
into or through by means of pressure and friction. 
a 1000 Middles (Exeter Bk.) xxxiii, I c seah searo hweorfan, 
grindan wi 5 greote, 7;iellende faran. a xatz$ Juliana 56 
(Royal MS.) Grisen him mahen }>et sehen hu hit [a wheelj 
grond [Bodi, MS. gront] in hwet so hit rahte. 13. . E. E. 
Allit.P, A, 81 ]?e grauayl )>at on grounde con grynde Wern 
precious perl^ of oryente. c 1350 Will, Paleme 1242 purth 
scheld & scholder sharpe spere grint. Ibid, 3443 purth 
helm & bed hastili to be brest it grint 1781 Archer in 
Nav. Chron. XL 291 Our poor Ship grinding, and crying 
out at every stroke. 1837 Hr. Martineau Soc. Amer, If. 
26 We went aground, —grinding, grinding, till the ship 
trembled in every timber. * 85 S Tennyson Maud 1. i. 42 
The villainous centre-bits Grind on the wakeful ear in the 
hush of the moonless nights. 2856 Kane Arctic Expl. I, 
vu. 68 How gallantly her broken rocks have protected us 
from the rolling masses of ice that grind by her. 

b, tram. To rub (one thing) gratingly against 
or (another); to force into by grinding; 
also quasi“/raw. to make (one’s way) by grinding. 

z644l>iGSY Nat, (1645) 343 He used to grind his 

hands against the walls, .in so much, that they would run 
with blood. 1805 W0RD.SW. Waggoner in. 94 Yet here are 
we.. Grinding through rough and smooth our way. iSjso 
Keats Hyperion xi. st Upon the flint He ground severe 
his skull. 1837 T. Hook yaek Bragxilf They ground their 
way, instep deep, over the shingles. ^x^3 Sunday Mag, Feb. 
340 He,, ground his heel into it as if it had been a viper. 
10. fa. intr. To gnash with the tooth. Constat, 
c tooo Ags, Ps. (Spelman) xxxiv. [xxxv.J 19 [16! Hi grun- 
don ofer me mid toSura heard. ^*340 Cursor M. 19434 
(Trin.) Whenne he had hem tolde pe so)>e {>ei bigon to 
grynde wip toJ>e. rs63-87 Foxe A. ^ M, (1596) 44/1 The 
Gentiles grinded and gnashed at the Christians with their 
teeth, Confer, l (1584) Fiv, The Deane of Paules.. 
grinded with his teeth for despite. 

"b. tram. To rub (the teeth) together with a 
grating sound. Const, at, 
c X340 [see Grinding vbl. sb,\ 1573 Golding Calvitts Joh 
vii. 32 They that taste not of the mercie and grace that 
God sheweth to men, when he afflicteth them, must nedes 
grynd their teeth at him. X697 Dryden Virg, Georg, nr. 
766 He grinds his Teeth In his own Flesh, xydx Smollett 
Git Bias I. X. (1782) I. S3, I . .grinded my teeth. i8zo Scott 
Monast. xxi, The knight changed colour and grinded his 
teeth with rage. x86s Kingsley Herew. xix. 244 Hcreward 
ground his teeth. 

e. 7h grind out: to utter (an oath or the like) 
while grinding the teeth, 

1889 ‘ Rolf Boldrewood ' Robbery under Arms xxix, He 
ground out a red-hot curse betwixt his teeth. 

11. Comb,, as f grind-jest <?., that grinds a jest ; 
grind-organ, a barrel-organ. 

1598 E. Guilpin (1878) 66 As soone disioynt His 

grind-ie.st chaps as hurt our credites. x888 Pall Mall G. 
9 Apr. 2/1 There was at Torquay the usual man with the 
grind-organ. 

tGrittd, Obs, In 4 {Kentish) gr0nd(0n. 
[OK. gryndan « OHG. grutiden, MHG., G. gr un- 
den *.--i^grundjan, f. grund Gbouni) sb,1 intr. Of 
the sun, etc. : To set, go down. 

c xoso Foe. in Wr.-Wulcker 389/37 Descendens, gryndende. 
CX3XS SHOREaA.M 137 The sonne and monne and many sterren 
By easte aryseth..By weste hy grendeth, .And comethajen 
ther hy a ryse. 

Grind, Mmt. [Cf. Grind j/aS] (See quot.) 

1794 Rigging 4 Seamans/lip 11 . 288 A cable generally 
grinds or kinks from more turns being forced into it . . than 
It had when fir.st made. 

Cl3di*iidaM©f <»• rare, [f. Grind t/.i + -abi.b.] 
Capable of being ground. 
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1652 Munim, Burgh Irvine (1891) II. 75 The rest of all 
corns grindable. 1659 Torriano, MacinabUe, grindable. 

Grinde, obs. form of Groin sb.‘^ 

Grinded (groirnded), fpl, a. [f. Grind v}- •+■ 
-EDi.] = Ground ppl, a., in various senses. 

1613 Hayward Norm. Kings in Many bagges of grinded 
gold were drawen out of riuers, wherein the Bi-shop had 
caused tliem for a time to be buried. 1624 Quarles Div. 
Poems, Job vi, 37 The grinded Pris’ner heares not [there] 
the noyse, Nor harder threatnings of th' Oppressors voyce. 
x66x Lovell Hist. Anim. <5- Min.^ 150 Young Ducks fed 
with grinded malt are of good nourishment, ^ 1697 Dryden 
Virg, Georg, i. 360 Let bun . . grinded Grain betwixt two 
Marbles turn. 1831 Lytton Godolpk. xv. 25 Instead of 
providing . . for the amusement of the grinded labourer. 
1841 — Nt, Mom. (1851) 141 He drew the words out, one 
by one, through his grinded teeth. 1867 Morris fason xvi. 
9 And every man had ready to his hand Sharp spear, and 
panned shield, and grinded sword, 
i* Gri’iided, ohs, \i, grind, obs. form 

of Groin sbl^ y -ed K} » Groined. Cf. cross- 
grinded. 

1715 Leoni Palladio*s Archil, (1721) I. 42 There are six 
different form.s of Arches, viz., crossM, flat, faciated, round, 
grinded [It. a lunetle], and shell-like. .The tw'O last are but 
of a modern invention, 

t Gri'ndel, a, Obs, In 4 gryndel. [Of un- 
known origin; grimdhiei:<.tn,oss,Lgrimm-r 

Grim tz,] Fierce; angry. 

13. . E, E. A Hit. P. C. 524 Be 0031 so giymdel god man, 
bot go forth by wayes. 13.. Gaw. Gr, Knt, 2338 Bolde 
burne, on j?is bent be not so grynde!. 

Hence f Q-rirndellaik [see -laik], fierceness, 
anger ; f Gri'iidelly adv., in a fierce manner, 

X3.. Gaw. 4- Gr, Knt, 312 Your gryndel-layk, & your 
greme, & your grete wordes. Ibid, 2299 Ful gryndeliy with 
greme j>enne sayde. 

Grinder (groirndoi), [f. Grind v .'^ + -er i.] 

I. An instrument for grinding, 

1. A molar tooth ; hence colloq, or jocularly in 
pL, the teeth generally. 

X398 Trkvisa Barth, Be P, R, v, xx. (1495) 125 Some 
[teeth] hyght grynders, whyche ,, grynde alwaye as myl- 
stones the mete, xj^zS Paynel Sakrne's Regim. zAiv, 
'I’he laste tethe : whiche be behynde them that we call the 

f rynders, 1604 Drayton Owl 414 Whilst this base Slave 
is nastie Grinders drest. 1767 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1887 
IV. 24, I return you many thanks for the box of elephants’ 
tusks and grinders, 17^ Wolcot (P. Pindar) Bozzy 4 
Pioszi (ed. 5) 4x Dear I>octor Johnson lov’d a kg of pork, 
And hearty on it, would his grinders work. 18x9 Moore 
Tom Crib (ed. 3) 23 With grinders dislodg'd, and with 
peepers both poach’d. 1834 M Murtrie Cuvier's Anim, 
Kingd. 95 'I’he other ordinary Edentata have no grinders. 
1887 Besant The World went xxvi. 204 Sit down, . . it is a 
grinder, and will take a strong pull 

t b. (See quot.) Obs. 

X799 Corse in Phil. Trans. LXXXIX. 215 A grinder or 
case of teeth, in full grown elephants, is more than sufficient 
to fill one side of the inotuh. 

2, A machine for grinding (in various senses) ; the 
upper millstone or * runner ’ ; f a nmller or pestle. 

x688 R. Holme Armoury m. 382/1 I’he Inamel Grinder., 
is.. an Agate Stone set in a Brass. .socket with a wotxkn 
handle; it is to Grind. .Inamels in a Flint Mortar, 1708 
J, Philips Cyder 11. 54 For thy mill a sturdy post Cylindric, 
to support the grinder’s weight. 1805 Forsyth Beauties 
Scotl. 1 1 , xo A Roman hand-mill . , was discovered in work- 
ing a quarry, from the top of which the grinder had 
dropped, Sing- d” T^or, Mining Gloss., Cornwall 

'Terms, Grinder, machinery for crushing the ores between 
iron cylinders <yr barrels. 1877 Raymond Statist. Mines 
4> Mining 386 One man. .tends the grinder, 
iransf. x8So Tyndall Glaciers i, xv. 99 The mighty 
grinder [glacier actionl has rubbed off the pinnacles of the 
rocks, 

f 3. A muscle of the lower jaw. Obs, 

*615 Crooke Body of Man 757 The motion vpward k per- 
formed by the temporall muscle., ; to the right hand and 
to the left by the first grinder called Mansorius primus, 

II. A person who grinds. 

4, a. One who grinds anything in a mill. 

1483 Caik. Angl. 165 /e A Grinder, moUtor, e 15x5 Cocke 
L&reiPs B. (Percy ike.) 10 Stryngers, grynder.s, Arowe 
h^e«, maltemen, and conie mongers. x6xx Bible EccL 
xil. 3 marg,, l‘he grinders faite, because they grind little. 

J- Lf.ovo in W. ' 1 ‘hornpson R. N, Adooc. (X757) 51, 
I have . . desired the Grinder not to pick his Mill so often. 
1852 Mrs. Stowe l/ncie Toni's C. xxxii. 294 The mills were 
few in numlier compared with the grinders. 189a Labour 
Commission Gloss., Grinders, men in the seed crushing 
industry who put the rolled seed under a pair of stones to 
be ground preparatory to being made hot. 

b. One who grinds cutlery, tools, glass, etc, 

1600 SuRFLET Country Farms 1. xii. 48 The durt found in 
the bot tome of the ti oughes of cutlers or grinders. 1639 
W.OODAIX Wks. PreC (1653) 16. it is a base office belonjging 
to meer Barbers and Grinders. 1665 Phil, Tmm, L 3a 
With very litik or no trouble in fitting the Engine, and 
without much aklll in the Grinder. xSxx Byron Hints fr. 
Norace 4S5 III labour gratis at a grinder’s wheel. xBw 
Ure Biel. Arts 59* I’bis pyramidal muller, If small sized, 
bears at each of its angles of the upper face a peg or ball, 
which the grinders lay hold of in working it. XS70 Reads: 
Pm yourself, etc. 1. 177 The strike was over, the grinders 
poured into the works, and the grindstones revolved. 189* 
Labour Commissim Gkw., GrratdVr, the mam who grinds 
the wire teeth of the card sharp, 

e. A lithotritkt 

X84S R. Liston Prmt, Surg, xE, (ed. 4) ^ If he fell into 
the hands of the professed grinder, no matter what the 
peculiaritieH of the case, he was m OKrtain to be subjected 
to the boring or haamering puccesMa. 
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5 , One who jDrepares pupils for examination ; 
a crammer. 

[1710 etc. : cf. gerund’grinder. Gerund b.] 18x3 Mar. 
Edgeworth Patronage iii. (1838) I. 49 Put him into tlie 
hands of a clever grinder or crammer, and they would soon 
cram the necessary portion of Latin and Greek into him, 
1849 Thackeray Pendennis v. (1863) 37 She sent me down, 
here with a grinder : she w^ants me to cultivate roy neglected 
genius. 1857 [see Grind tA* 2 b]. 

tl. a. One who works under another, rare, b. 
One who makes others work under him at dimin-:: 
ished wages ; a * sweater 

18x4 .Scott Let, to J. B, S. Morritt 7 Jan. in Lockhart 
A sort of grinder of mine, who assisted me in various ways. 
1851 Mayhew Lend, Labour (i86i) 11 . 233 Grinders, or 
those who compel the workmen (tlirough their necessitie.s) to 
do the same amount of work for less than the ordinary wages. 

7. A bird that makes a grinding noise: a. The 
dishwasher or flycatcher {Sisttta inquietd) of 
Australia, b. The night-jar or goat-sucker {Cent, 
Diet., given as * local Bhig.*; Swainson has only 
scissor-grinder, razot'-grinder), 

1848 J. ClouLD Birds A ustral. II. pi. 87 Seisura inquiet a. 
Restless Flycatcher, .the Grinder of the Golouists of Swan 
River and New South Wales, 

III. 8 . slang. (See quot. 

1837 Dickens Pickuu xxxi, Mr. Jackson ..applying his 
left thumb Jo the tip of his nose, worked a visionary colfee- 
null with hi.s right hand : thereby performing a very graceful 
piece of pantomine . . which was famihariy denominated 
‘ taking a grinder’. 1870 Athenmmi 8 Jan. 57/2 He finds 
hiimself confronted bya .. lightly-dad Indian, who salutes 
him with what street-lxiys term ‘a grinder 

IV. 0. Contb., f grindcr-tongne muscles, 

those which work the lower jaw and tongue; 
grinder’s asthma, phthisis, rot Path., ‘a lung 
disease produced by the mechanical irritation of the 
particles of steel and stone given off in the operation 
of grinding’ (Webster, 1879 ). 

16x5 Crooke Body of Man 762 I’he second paire are called 
Myiogiossi Or the grinder-tongue Muscles. They arise,, 
from the sides of the lower iaw neare the roots of the grind- 
ing teeth, A iiimtCs Syst, Med, V. 244 Grinders’ rot, 

Grinde3?y i groi 'ndari). [f. Gki nd + -ery.] 

1. Materials, tools, and appliances used by shoe- 
makers. and other workers in leather. 

(Aipt. 1805 makes it probable that the term was orig. 
applied only to the whetstone used by shoemakers; then 
perh. to the tools sharpened on it, and finally extended to 
other ‘furnishings’. 

x8os Sporting'’ Mag. XXVI. 46 Whetstone pits.. From 
these .. all the grindery— a jerrn well known to the gentle 
craft of England— is supplied. 1851 May hew Lond, 

Labour L 362 There are . . old and blind shoemakers, who 
sell a few articles of grindery to their .shopmales. x8<i6 
JBesant Ckiidr, Gibeon n. ii, They deal in grindery, 
b attrib, and tomb, 

1854 Illustr. Lond, Netvs 5 Aug. 118 Occupations of the 
people .. Grindery-dealer. 1858 .Simmonds Diet, Trade, 
Grindery warehouse, a shop where the materials and toohf 
for shoemakers, .are kept for sale. 

2, A place for grinding tools, weapons, etc. 

1884 {ik>er shop windmv,Set>enoaks, Kents, Grindery for 

knives. X896 IVesim. Gas. 30 Jan. 2/1, I proceeded to the 
Grindery. I jaw keen edg* s put to a couple of .swords. 

Grinding (grai udnjL vbl. sb. [I, (^rind v.^ -f 
-ikgT] 

1. The action of Grind v.'i, in vnrious senses. 

X340 Aymb, 265 J?er is wop and grindinge of tek- CX440 

Promp, Parv. 212/2 <5ryndynge of a mylle, molatura, mni- 
Inra. 4 1487 Acc. Prioress of Pray in Monast, Angl. (iSsx) 
HI. 360 Item paid for helvyng of an ax and grymlyng of 
tenyfe iij‘. x6<^ Shake. 7 >,^ Cr. 1. i, 15 Hce that will haue 
a Cake out of the Wheate, must needes tarry the grinding. 
X758 J, S. Le Bran's Obsen\ Surg.iiqqt) 78 A Grinding of 
the Teeth . . attended each Dressing. 1815 Kkblk Let. 
Coleridge in Memoir 63 Perhaps when 'I'om leaves 

Oxford we may contrive some gainful grinding [i.e. 
tutorial] .scheme last ween us. x86o C>. W. Holmes Pr<f. 
Breakf't. viii, (Paterson) 163 The. .grinding of the.. gravel 
changes to a. .rumble. 1883 .Sievisnson liyas, I si. v. xxii, 
A certain tos.siug of foliage and gritMing of boughs. 

2. attrib, and tomb. a. ‘Adapted fur, or con- 
nected with, grinding ' ; in names of apjiaraius, 
machinery, etc. u^etl in various trades, as grinding- 
bed, '■bench, -block, -clamp, -lathe, -machine, -mill, 
-pan. -slab, -slip, -vat, etc. ; aim grinding-operation, 
-room, -season, b, ^Suitable for being ground’, 
as grindmg''barky, etc. c. Special comb,, as 
T grin ding -barrow, a knife-grinder*s barrow; 
tgimding-liotwo, a mill (tr. L. pistrinum); 
grinding-money, au allowance paid in certain 
trades to cover the time s|«nt in shar[>ening tools; 
t grinding - organ, a barrel-organ; grinding- 
wJaeel, («) t wheel adapted for grinding or polish- 
ing; {b} a building fitel up wuh water or steam 
power for grinding cutlery or tools. 

x88x Daily A^ews 23 Aupr. 3/6 *Grmding barley was., 
dearer !>y ts. per quarter, tym Johnson in Boswetl (1847) 
66x/a He would bring h«»iwe a ^grinding bairow* which you 
in every street in l^ondon. 18^3 u. IIykne Artisan's 
Ilamibk, t iB '[‘he machinery for driving the beam h fixed in a 
frame about six feet «|tiarearid eighteen inches high, placed 
between the two *|rmding 4 ,»encn», *875 Knight IHct, 
Meek., * Grinding-clamp, Bernard 7'erwme in Fugl, 

asfi The fellow » wortiue to Ii* put into the *grinding-house, 
*70 Morse Amer, Ceog, L 541 Two boring and *grinding- 
wills lor gundmTOii, x%i* Labmr Commission (»losa, s. v. 
Money, *Grmdmg>-memey, the money paid in the bargc-buildc 
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ing industry for the time allowed for sharpening tools on ! 
leaving a job. S846 R, Liston Pract. Surg, xii. (ed. 4} 496 ^ 
[Lithotomy] was done, as he said, with less pain than that 
attendant upon any of the '^grinding operations. 1801 Mrs. 
Crofts Salvador L 91 He added also a French horn, 
a clarionet, a ^grinding organ, all which he kept continually 
playing. 1877 Kaymond Statist. Mines ^ Mining 332 
Large *grinding-pan, with capacity of eight tons of tail- 
ings daily, 1890 W.^ J. Gordon Foundry 130 We follow 
our guide to the *grinding-room, where this roughness is 
ground off. 1836 Olmsted States 668 During the 
last ‘*'grinding-_season netirly every man. woman, and child 
on his plantation, including liis overseer and himself, were 
at work fully eighteen hours a day. rSgo W, J, Gordon 
Foundry 131 Two long rows of *grinding-slabs. 1873 
Knight Diet. Mech.^ * Grinding-slip^ a thin slab of oil-stone 
or hone to reach edges of tools which cannot be conveniently 
applied to the usual stone. *791 W. Jessop Rep. Thames 
Isis 21 An old arch way next adjoining to the ^Grinding 
Wheel. 3839 XIws. Diet. Arts 381 Grinding wheels or 
grinding mills are divided into a number of separate rooms. 

Grirnding’, ppl - ' ct . [f. Grind + -ing 2,] 

1 . That grinds. Grinding tooth » Grinder i, 

a 1000 Laws j^thelbert c, ii (.Schmid) 5 if man wiS cyninges 
majsden-man seli-3;eS, 1 .scillinga :5ebete. 5if hio grindende 
jyeowa sio, xxv scillinga j^ebete. 1633 R. Sanders Physiogn. 
226 To have the arms and grinding teeth ready and fit to do 
some action, a 1718 Rows (J ■)> S[n-inking sinews start, And 
smeary foam works o’er my grinding jaw.s. 1823 J. Nichol- 
son Operai. Mechanic 14 3 1 ’he^surface of the under grinding 
raill-stone. i 85 g J. E_. Gray Gtiide to Brit. Mas. 2 Flying 
Foxes have blunt grinding teeth. 1878 L. P. Meredith 
'Peeth j6 The tooth-brush should be applied . . from side to 
side on the grinding surfaces. 

jig. 1884 A tlwissum 1 6 Aug. 207/3 A yearly examination, 
frequently of a mechanical and grinding character, 

b. Ofsoiuids: Similar to that made by grinding; 
grating, strident 

X794-I^ Bewick Brit. Birds I. 139 This bird .. is best 
known by the lengthened, grinding, sibilous noise, which it 
makes. 1833^ Kane Grinmll Exp. xlii.^ (1856) 386 You 
become conscious of a sharp, humming, grinding murmur. 

2 . Burdensome, crushing, exacting, oppressive, 
f Of a person : Extortionate. 

Marston Sco, VUlanie ii. vii 203 He that doth snort 
in tat-fed luxury. And gapes for some grinding Monopoly. 
1649 Milton Eikon. y. 44 They undid nothing xn the State 
but irregular and grinding Courts. 4x703 Burkitt On 
N. T.yMatt. ix. o Matthew, a grinding publican, is the man, 
1818 Shelley Resn. Islam v. xxxii, The .stress of grinding 
toil. 1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, xvii. (1862) 2^ 
A heavy excise or a binding income-tax. 1843 S. Austin 
Ranhe'^s Hist. Ref. ll. 267 The clergy were accused of., 
acts of grinding oppression. 

B. Of pain, etc. : Excruciating, racking, wearing. 
Also, in Midwifery.^ the distinctive epithet of the pains in 
the first stage of labour. 

1581 Flavbl Meik. Grace ix. 189 Are we glad when the 
grinding pains of the stone, .are over? 1693 Dryden O^nd's 
Met. IX. I phis «$• I ant he 52 Now grinding pains proceed to 
hearing throes. 183* R. W. Evans Rectory Vakhead v. 
(ed. 2) 79 Thou shale with grinding wounds be gor’d. 1831 
Ramsbotham Obstetric Med. (ed. 3) 101 So long as tne 
‘grinding pains’ continue there is no chance of a speedy 
release. Trollope He Knew xlv. (1878)247 The grind- 
ing suspicion that he was to be kept in the dark. 

Hence GrPadingrTlsr adti., in a grinding manner. 
1828 Southey in Q. Rem, XXXVIII. 543, No other 
peasantry .. is . , so grievously and grindingly oppressed by 
the land-holders. 1889 A. T. Pask Flyes Thames^ 97 The 
poor Thames has been hardly served indeed in these 
grindingly practical limes. 

Gxi'ndmg-stoiie. Grindstone. 

c Fromp. Parv. 212/2 Gryndyng.stone, or myllestone, 
Moiaris. Imd., Gryndyngstone or' grynstone, mola. 1677 
R. Cary Palteoi, Chron. n. 1. ix. 119, I have whet .. my 
Coulter at tht ir Grinding-Stone, xyod Redex. upon Ridicule 
(1707) 298 A troublesome Creditor, that keeps your Nose to 
the Grinding-stone, xSi6 J. Smith Panora^na Set. Art 
II. 828 Take fresh curds, and bruise the lumps on a grinding- 
stone. 1869 E. A, Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3} g8 The 
makers of grinding-stones suffer in the same way. 

Griiidl©^. Obs, txc. dial* A narrow ditcE 
or drain, ■■■ (Cf. Grindlbt.) ■ 

X463 B.ury Wills (Camden) 31 There is vij acres lond lying 
by the hih weye toward the grendyll. 1587 Golding De 
Mortmy xiv. (1617) 230 As who would say this present life 
were vnto it [the future life] but a narrow grindle, <1x1825 
Forby Voc. E, Anglia.. Grindle. a small and narrow drain 
for water. But Drindle is a better word, 2847 Halliwell, 
Grindle, a small drain. (Suffolk.) 

T Qmndle 'K Obs.rare"’^. Some bird. 
i6io W. Folkingham Art of Survey ye. SPl. 83^ Gray, 
Greene and Bastard Plover .. Grindle, Skirwingle, Sea and 
Land Larkes. 

Grindle^ (gri'RriT). U.S. [a. G. griindel, f. 
grund Ground, bottom.] A name of the mud- 
lish. (see qnot.). 

X884-3 Riverside Nat. /list. ^i8S8) III. 97 Amta calva, 
the bow-fin, mud-fish, .. grindle, ‘John A Gnndle’, or 
lawyer, as it is variously termed. ^ 

“Colk. dial, [See next and 
CoLK C] A worn-out grindstone. 

X83X J. Holland Manuf. Metal I. 291 A razor, being con- 
siderably concave on the sides, is wrought on a mere grindle 
coke, as it is called. 1847 Halliwell, Grindle<oke, a worn- 
down grindstone, sometimes used as a stool in the cottages 
of the poor. (North.) x888 Shejfield Gloss.. GrindeBcolke. 

G'riaidl© stone. Ohs. exc. dial. Also 3 grin- 
delstaaie, 4 gryndelston, 5 gryndylston, gryn- 
dulstone, 6 gryndel(l stone, 7-8 grindle stone, 
8 grindel stone, 9 dial, grindlestun, gnmnle- 
ston. [prob. repr. OE. ^grindelstdn, f. ^gnndel 
(instrumental n., Lgrindan to Grind) Stone.] 
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+ 1. ■= Grindstone i. Obs, 

aizz^ Ancr. R. 332 pet no mon ne scholde twinnen |?e 
two grindstones [v. r. giindelstanes], 

2. = Grindstone 2. 

13.. Gaw. 4- Gr. Knt. 2202 Hit clatered in pe clyff .. As 
one vpon a gryndeiston hade grounden a sype. ?ci4oo 
Ttirnament Totenkam 262 in Hazl. R. P. P. III. 94 Ther 
was gryndulstones in gravy, And mylstones in mawmany. 
a 1300 Burlesques vsxR el. Ant. I. 81 Mylnestonsin niortrews 
have I .sene hot fewe; Gryndylstons in grweil with tho 
hlw broth es. 1633 B. Jonson Love's Welcome at Welbeck. 
[They] turn round like grind lestones, Which they dig out 
fro] the dells. 1673 J. Smith Ckr. Relig. App. n. ii What 
Grindle-stone had that Architect to Sharpen his 'J'ools upon. 
1855. Robinson Whitby Gloss., Grunsion or Grunnleston, 
a_ grindstone. Chester Gloss. Lady bird, lady- 

bird, fly_ away home ; All thi childer are dead but one, 
And he lies under the grindlestun. 

1 3. A piece, or kind, of stone suitable for 
making grindstones. Obs. 

1323 Fitzherb. .STiim 31 Those may be taken as mynes of 
tynne leed ore cole yronstonne freston mylne stones gryndeil 
stones lymestonne. 1662 Irish Acts (1765) 11 . 408 Grindle 
stones the chaulder xl . 10s . od. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey , 
Grindle-stone, a Kind of whitish Greet, of which there are 
several sorts, some more rough, and others very smooth. 
tG^indlet. Obs. fCf. Grindle T] (Seequot.) 
1674-91 Ray a E. C. Words loi A Grippe or Grindlet ; 
a small Drain, Ditch, or Gutter, 
t Grindle-tail. Obs. rare^\ [app. f. Grindle 
(stone) +Tail ; cf. tnmdledail.'] A kind of dog. 

1621 Fletcher Isl. Princess v. iii. They tosse our little 
habitations like whelps, Like grindle-iailes, with their 
heeles upward. 

t Gnndleto’lliail., Obs. Kho (perron.) Qraji- 
dletoniaa. [Origin not traced; there is a place 
in Yorkshire called Grindleton.l A member of a 
sect of Familists which arose in Yorkshire in the 
1 7th century. Also as adj\ 

X64X Ld. Brooke Disc. Nat. Episc. 11. vi. 93 The Family 
of Love, the Antinomians and Gnndletonians. 1653 Baxter 
Conf. Faith 3 The . . shameful lives of those Libertines that 
lived in England before these late years of trouble,^ whereof 
both London, and the Grundletonians in York-shire . . can 
give too full Testimony. Ibid., marg. note, They were pos- 
sessed with the spirit of the Grundletonians. 1661 E. Pagitt 
Heresiog. 115 The Grind letouian Familists. 
Cfrindstone (grairndstJun). Forms : 3-8 grin- 
stone, 4-6 gryn(e)stone, (4 gryn(d)stoon), 5-7 
gryndston(©, (5 grynd(i)stan, 6 grindestone, 8 
grinestone, Sc. grunstane, 9 dial, grinstwnn), 
3- grindstone, [f. Grind v. + Stone.] 
fl. A millstone. Obs. {tyLO,. vex nonce-uses. 

<2 x225 Ancr. R. 332 [see Grindle .stone i], 1382 Wycup 
Deut. xxiv. 6 Thow shalt not taak in stedde of a wed the 
netherraore and ouermore grynstoon. 1725 Diet. Heraldry 
238 Upton tells us, this Cross is call’d Molendinaris, because 
it bears the upper Grindstone. 1820 Scott Monast. xv, It 
could not but strike themanofmeal andgrindstones,that[etc.]. 
2. A disc of stone of considerable thickness, 
revolving on an axle, and used for grinding, sharpen- 
ing, or polishing. 

1404 Durham Acc, Rolls (Surtees) 398, j gryndstan cum j 
axiltre de ferro. c 14.75 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 768/25 
Hec acates, a grynstone. 1373 Tusser Husb.xyit. (1878) 36 
A grinstone, a whetstone, a hatchet and bil, with hamer and 
english naile, sorted with skil. 1394 Blundevil Exerc. iii. 
1. vi. (1636) 284 Suppose that you turne with your hand from 
East to West a Grind-stone, or some other turning wheele. 
1624 Capt. 'Smxa. Virginia in. ii. 49 To send him two great 
gunnes, and a gryndstone. ^ 1719 I)e Foe Crusoe 1. iv. (1840) 
03 That most useful Thing called a Grindstone. 1739 
efoLDSM. Bee No. 2 p 12 Four yards of good lutestring 
wearing against the ground, like . . knives on a grindstone. 
1833 Marryat P. Simple (1863) 249 Sharpening their cut- 
las.ses at the grindstone. tZ/E Masque Poets ^5 And groimd 
upon a huge grindstone His penknife, sharp and bright. 

transf. &iid jig. x6^ Hammond Fundamentals xvi. 174 
Literature., is the grindstone to sharpen the coulters, and 
to whet their natural faculties. 1771 Smollett 
C4 24 Apr., Our aunt Tabitha acts upon him as a perpetual 
grindstone, i860 Dickens XeA 4 Oct., Now the prepara- 
tions to get ahead . . will tie me to the gxind-stone pretty tightly. 

b. Phr. To hold (peep, bring, put) one's nose to 
the grindstone : to get the mastery over another 
and treat him with harshness or severity, to grind 
down or oppress ; also, in mod, use, to keep (one- 
self or another) continually engaged in hard and 
monotonous labour. 

1532 Frith Mirr. to know Thyself {xZag) 273 This Text 
holdeth their noses so hard to the grindstone, that it clean 
disfigureth their faces. 1346 J. HEVWOOD_/’r<w. (1867) 10, 
I shall to reueng former hurtis, Hold their noses to grin- 
stone. 1647 Ward Simp. C abler 46 Salus Popzdi suffer’d 
its nose to be held to the Grindstone, till it was almost 

f -ound to the grisles, and yet grew never the sharper. 1697 
ANBRUGH Relapse v. iii, Let him be fetched in by the ears : 
I’ll soon bring his nose to the grindstone. 1742 Richardson 
Pamela III. 309 If they can make the Man stoop to the 
great Point, they’ll hold his Nose to the Grindstone, never 
fear. 1786 Burns Ded. to G. Hamilton 58 Be to the poor 
like onie whunstane, And baud their noses to the grunstane. 
xZzZ Lights 4 Shades II. 13 People whose heads are a little 
up in the world, have no occasion to keep their nose to the 
grindstone. 1886 Miss Tytler Buried Diamonds xxviii. 
His nose is not to be kept at the grindstone the whole year 
round. 

3 . A kind of stone suitable for making grindstones. 
Also grindstone grit. 

X703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 61 Take a piece of Grin-stone 
or Whet-stone and rub hard upon your Work to take the 
black Scurf off it. 1838 H. G. N icholls Forest Dean ii. 27 


aBmTEB.; 

In A.D, 1637 a grant was made to Edward Terringham of 
‘ all the mines of coal and quarries of griindstone within the 
Forest of Dean ’. 1863 Dana Man. Geol. 73 Grit, Grit-Rock, 
a hard, gritty rock, consisting of sand and small pebbles, 
called also^ millstone grit, and grindstone grit, because 
used sometimes for grindstones. 

G-rine, obs. form of Grin shi/, Groin sb.^ 

II Gringo {grri^go). [Mexican Sp.] Among 
Spanish. Americans, a contemptuous name for an 
Englishman or an Anglo-American. 

1884 HarpePs Mag. Oct. 748/2 Gringo, a term of ridicule 
and obloquy applied to Americans throughout all Mexico. 
189a E. Whymber Trav, Andes xii._227, 1 .. left him .. un- 
certain whether he had seen a vision or entertained a 
gringo. 

Grinkcome, grinkiiiii, vars., Grincome Obs. ^ 
Griiin(e, obs. form of Grin 
G rimier (gri-nai). [f. Grin v.^ -j- -erI.] One 
who grins, in senses of the vb. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 210/1 Grennare,or he that grynnythe. 
XS94 Carew Huarte's Exam. Wits vi. (1596) 85 This., 
maketh men blockish, sluggards, and grynnars, because they 
want imagination. x6g4 Poet Buffoon'd 1 One Srailer and 
two hundred Grinners. 17x3 Steele GuardianViO. 29 p 5 
We may range the several kinds of laughers under the 
following heads:.. The Smilers. The Laughers. The Grin- 
ners. ^ X779 Mad. D’Abblay Diary 26 May, Pie went up to 
the biggest grinner, and shaking him violently by the 
shoulders, said [etc.]. 1868 Browning Ring^ Bk. iv, 667 
Whose first bleat. .Will strike the grinners grave. 

Grilinillg(gri’nig), 2 >/;/. [f.GBTN -h-INol.] 
The action of the vb. Grin. 

axzz5 Ancr. R. 212 Hwu h® ateliche deouel schal 5et 
agesten ham mid his grimme grennunge. c 1430 Bk. Cur- 
tasye zg in Babees Bk., Grennynge & mowynge at l?i table 
eschewe. 1330 Palsgr. 227/2 Grennyng, makyng of an 
yvell Countynaunce. 1379 Ettphues \hs\)I) 116 In the 
one hir grinning will shew hir deformed. 1607 Topsell 
Fotirf. Beasts (1658) 371 Turning himself with a .scornful 
grinning, he fighteth with all his force against the Dogs. 
1689 Wood Life 30 Nov. (O.H.S.) III. 80 Grining and re- 
joycing of phanatiques upon the news of the conspirators 
being bayl’d. 1711 Adbison Sped. No. 173 F6 A great 
Master in the whole Art of Grinning. 1S61 Thackeray 
4 Georges 85 The old poets have sung a hundred jolly ditties 
about great cudgel-playings, famous grinning through 
horse-collars, and morris-dances. 

attrib. 1897 Allbutfs Syst. Med. II. 695 The contraction 
of the levatores anguli oris, which gives the grinning ex- 
pression peculiar to tetanus. 

Comb., grinning-mateli, a competition in 
grinning or grimacing (see also Horse-collar). 

1711 Addison Sped. No. 173 ? 5 An Account .. of one of 
these Grinning-Matches. x8oi [see Horse-collar]. x8ia 
Sporting Mag. XL. 18 Mr. Shanks., contrived to assemble 
his customers with a grinning-match. 1827 Hone Every- 
day Bk. II. 67s Grinning matches, through a horse-collar, 

Griimiiig ( grimi]^, ppl. a. [f. Grin 
T hat grins, in senses of the vb. 

14x3 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) iv, xxx. 80 Homes or 
grennyng teeth to aferen fooles. 1361 Child Marriages 117 
hhe. .callid hym ‘ grinninge thief*. 1396 Spenser F. Q.vf. 

vii. 24 Seeming wondrous glad.l’hat by his grenning laughter 
mote farre off be rad. 1396 Shaks. x Hen. IV, v. iii. 62, I 
like not such grinning honour as Sir Walter hath ; give me 
life. 1399 Massinger, etc. Old Law iii. ii, And 1 have a 
scurvy grinning laugh a’ mine own. x688 Ld. Delamer 
Wks. (1694) 75 To pinch your Servants bellies to make 
entertainments, is a piece of grinning honour. X7<ps (jray 
Distant Prosp. Eton Coll. 74 To bitter Scorn a sacrifice, 
And grinning Infamy. 1820 Byron Mar. Fal. in. ii, O’er 
their shrine Sate grinning Ribaldry and sneering Scorn. 
(1853 Kane Grinmll Exp. xlvi. (1856) 423 No earthly cover- 
ing masks the grinning rocks of Prbven. 

Hence ©rimniiifirly 1755 in Johnson. 

Grtnstoiie, obs. form of Grindstone. 
t driHStool ball. Ohs. R - Stool-ball. 

X379 J. Jones Preseru. Bodie ^ Soule i. xi, 23 Other exer- 
cises, as riding, running easily at Bace, at grinstole ball, 
Louies, riding on horseback .. 1 wil omitte. 
t Grint, v. Obs. In 4 grinte, 5 grynte. Ta. t. 
3-4 grynte, 5 grint ; also4gryntide, 5 grynted. 
[app. an onomatopoeic formation, suggested by 
Grind, Grent, Grunt z;^j.] a. To grind or 
gnash the teeth ; usually grint with the teeth. 
2 aid also of the teeth, b. 7 To grunt or groan. 

<2x300^5*. Gregory 722 in Archiv Stud. neu. Spr. LVII. 
67 He was bore ouer his horse croupe pat he grynte as a 
here. 13. . .S'. E. Leg. (MS. Bodl. 779) ibid. LXXXIL 4 18/95 
Decie ho for wrahh® gan to grinte & grede. c 2386 Chaucer 
Sompn. T, 453 He grynte with his teeth, so was he wrooth. 
<rx430 Life St. Kath. (1884) 53 pe tyraunt as a ranpynge 
Ij^on grynted wyth hys teeth, c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 
n. xi. (1869) 79 And at euery woord. .j sygh his teeth grynte. 
c 147s Parienay 32^ Then sore he grint And strayined his 
teeth apace. 1491 (Jaxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495; iz. 
309 b/i A lyon. .began to grynte with his teeth & to crye. 
tience f Gri*nting vbl. sb. 

c X386 Chaucer Pars. T. f 134 Ful of waymentynge and 
of gryntynge [v.r. gruntynge] of teeth. 1388 Wyclif Matt. 

viii. 12 'I'here schal be wepyng and grynting of teeth, c 1440 
Gesta Rom. ii. 6 (Hath MS.) He lay in a certeyne tyme by 
the fire in sijyngis and gryntingis. <7x450 Lonelich Grail 
xii. 420 Ther was Sorwe & grynteng of teth Inowe. 

TGri’nter. Sc, Obs. Also 5-6 gryntar, 6 
? grainter. [ad. F. grenetier, f. grenette dim, of 
grain or graine : see Grain sbi/ and cf, Gbanator.] 
One who has cliarge of a granary or grange. Also 
grinter-man. 

^1430 Holland 179 The Goule was a gr3mtar, 
The Suerthbak a sellerar. iS33LYNDESAyArtJfyrr 2495 Thir 
is my Grainter \v.r. GraniterJ and my Chalmerlaine, And 
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lies my gould and geir vnder thajr cniris. 1:552 — Monnrclie 
4309 Thare Gryotaris, and thare Chamberlaais, With thare 
temporall Courtissianis. 1624 Crt, Bk. Barony 0/ Urie 
{1892) 56 Alexander Fraser is admitit grinter luan. 1683 
Bk. 0/ Rec. Giamls {tZgo) 7 , 1 have given a factorie to David 
Lyon the grin ter at Glammiss. 

Grinter’ii (gri’ntain). dial. [?from the source 
of Grintee.] ‘ A compartment in a granary * 
(W. Barnes, ZPzW. 1863). 

1898 T. Hardy Wessex Poems 157 Ye midRell ray favourite 
heifer, ye mid let the charlock grow, Foul the griatems, 
give up thrift. 

Grip (grip), sb.l Forms: i gripe, gripa, 5-7 
Sc. grippis, 6-7 grippe, 8 gripp, 3- grip. 
[Two formations : ( i) OE. grip str. maso., grasp, 
clutch, coiTesp. to OllQ. grif-, in comb. (MHG. 
grif, mod.G, griff) grasp, handle, claw, etc., ON. 
grip-r possession, property ; (2) OE. gripa hand- 
fid, sheaf; both f. root of Gripe. ON, had also 
grip ne«t., grasp, clutch (Sw. grepp. Da. greh). 
In some senses, the sb. may be a mod. new forma- 
tion from the vb. The instances of the word in 
the I5~i7th centuries are chiefly Scotch, while 
examples in the 18th c. are very rare.] 

1 . Firm hold or grasp; the action of gripping, 
grasping, or clutching ; esp. the tight or strained 
grasp of the hand upon an object (cf. 11 anogeip) ; 
also, grasping power. 

Bemvulf Jf.) 1148 Si|>San grimne gripe GuSdaf and Csdaf 
after s«-si'( 5 e sor^^ masndon. 4:1000 /Elfhic Gloss, in W?.- 
Willcker 158/16 Pugittm^ .se gripe fere hand, c 1205 Fay. 
5^5273 11 engest bine igrap mid mmineu his gripcn. 1423 

Jas. I Kiugis Q, clxxi, * Now hald thy grippis’, quorl sche, 

‘ for thy tyme *, 1535 Stewart Cron. Beat, 1 1 1 , 414 Tliir four 
ilkane out of his gnppis flang, x63,7-so Row Hist. Kirk 
(Wodrow Soc.) 331 1 'aking a grip of the table to help him- 
^ilf tip. _ <2 1651 Caldekwood Hist. Kirk {1843) iE 3^4 
Fadownside bendeth back® his middle finger, so that for 
paitie he was forced to forgoe his grippe. i%o Sueixey 
Vis. Sea Twin tigers.. have driven.. The deep grip of 
their claws through the vihrating plank. [CX i 143 the 
gripe of the tiger.] 1828 Scorr Diary 13 Jan. in Lo€kJiar*\ 
Grip and accuracy of step have altogether failed me. 1840 
Dickens Barn. Rudge li.v, He grasped a little hand that 
sought in vain to^ free it.self from bis grip. 1859 La no 
Wand, India 263 I’he hawk .. was just awut to give the 
miaar a blow and a grip. 1871 Dixon Totmr 111. i. a 
His grip on sword and rein was close and tight, *871 
I.. Stephen Playgr. Europe yl (1894) 147 The insecure 
grip of one toe on a slippery Ht of ice. 2877 Brack Green 
Past. XXX. (i 878> 240 His hands keeping a tight grip of 
about a dozen umbrellas. 1885 Athensemn 23 May 66r/r 
The horrors of the bear’s grip. 1897 AUbutt's Syst. Med. 
IH. 86 In. .rheumatoid arthritis the grip of the hands should 
be regularly measured , 1898 Blackzo. Afag. Sept. 380/1 1 'liat 
tide had the grip of an ice-floe. 

b. More particularly, of one hand grasping 
another ; sometimes said with reference to the 
mode of grasping used as a means of mutual recog- 
nition by members of a secret society, such as 
freemasons. 

1785 Burns Addr. to Deil xiv, Masons' mystic word and 
grip, 1820 .Scott Abbot vii, Give us a grip of your hand, 
mail, for auld lang syne. 1857 ‘C. Beds’ Verdant Green 
in. X. to It all at once occuned to Billy to give him the 
ma.sonic grip, i860 Tennyson Sea Dreams 159 , 1 found a 
hard friend in his loose accounts, A loose one in the hard 
grip of his hand. x 883 EmycL Brit. XX III. 159/2 Good 
Templary Is the freemasonry of temperance with ritual, 
passwords, grips, fe., clo.seiy modelled on those of the old 
secret societies. 

c. Phr, At grips at hand (or handy) grips : 
see Handomr 1) : in close combat; hand to hand 
with. Similarly, To come to grips : to come to 
close quarters, /n gydps : in custody. 

1640 Rutherford Rett, ccxciv. (1894) 593 When ye come 
to grips with death, the^ king of terrors. 1818 Scott Hr/. 
Midi, xvii, You and I will, .see him in grips, or we are done 
wi‘ him. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown it. iii, (1S71) 2.1^8 At 

f rip.s with self and the devil. i%i3 Steven.son Catriona 43, 
saw we were come to grips at last. 1895 Sai. Rev. ox Sept . 
366/2 The Bdtisa farmer is now at grips with world-wide 
competition. ■ , , ■ , 

f d. An opfiortunity for seizing. Ohs. 

^1470 VL'S.hk^ Wallace xi. 607 We may our grippis waill. 

2 . ^g. a. Firm or tenacious hold, grasp, or con- 
trol ; power, mastery (now esp. associated with 
the idea of oppression or irresistible force), f For- 
merly also pi. as to fasten onds grips on, let go ^ 
ones grips, etc. i 

1450 7® Golngros d* Gaw. 347 In his grippts and ye gane, i 
He warn ourcum yow ilkane. Ibid. 1 169 A 1 the gretest Of j 
gomys that grip has . . Of baronis and burowis [etc.]. 1567 

Saiir. Poems Reform, v. 40 Gif 3e lat ga that is in ^our 

f rippis. 1600 in Pitcairn Crim. 7 'rials (Batmatyne Club) i 
_ I. 283, I cair nocht for all the land I hewinthiskingdowe, ■ 
incase I get a grip of Dirlcton. 1604 Drayton Owh 1213 
Let tho.se we*tke Birds . . Sulimit to those that are of grip 
and ini||hL i6|pi Ruthkrford Zett. kxiv. (18945 8» 
your grips of them all ffears|. a 17^ T. Boston Crook in 
Lot (1805) 127 Fasten your grips on the other world, and let ] 
your grip of this go. 183^ J. W. Crokrr in C. Papers 9 | 
Nov,, Promoting a subscription to purchase Abbotsford . . * 
out of the grip of creditors. 1865 Bickbhs Mat. P'r. 1, xv, j 
The clutching old man had lost his grip on life 1883 i 
OiLMOOK Montis xviii. 21^ Perhaps no other religion., 
holds its votaries clutched m such a ymraly&ing grip, 1894 
J. KmoBT Garrick i. 7 The grip of pKwerty is every' where 
apparent, *897 Mary Kingsuey W. A/rim 627 in the grip 
of malarial fever, on his way to the grave. ^ J- Cairo 
Hmv. Serm. 94 The iron grip of long unresisted habits. 


b. Intellectual or menial hold ; power to appre- 
hend or master a subject. 

[163s D. Dickson Hebr. vL ig-^o And nowe bee shoWetli 
the stabilitie of the grippe which the Believer taketh of 
these groundes, in the similitude of the grippe which a 
Shippes Ancre taketh, beeing casten on good ground.] x86i 
Thornbuky Turner (1862) i 309 His brain does not retain 
with the sure grip it once did. 1^4 Pall Mall G. 20 Feb. 
4/1 It [a play] lacks colour, stamina, in short, the indefin- 
able .something known as ‘grip*. 188^ Manch.pxam. 
28 Jan. 3/4 An essay . , .singularly deficient lioth in intel- 
lectual grip and literary charm. 1S94 Doyle S/terl, Holmes 
3, I have a grip of the essential facts of the case. 

c. That quality in a beverage which gives it 
a * hold ’ on the palate. 

iSga Waixm 7 'ea (Philad.) 98 The commoner grade.s [of 
Basket-fired tea] are . . lacking in ‘grip’ and flavor, *894 
H. N iSBFrr Bush Girls Rom. 167 These Bu.sh drinkers . . had 
a decided leaning towards flavour and grip. 

3 . A seizure or twinge of pain ; a s]>asm. 

a 1400-50 Aie.ratuier 544 For |?e aire nowe <& h® elementis 
ere. .So truuailid out of temperoure & troubild of bat sone, 
pat makis pi grippis and hi gridis a grete dele be kenere. 
157s Gascoigne Pr. Pleas. Ken/tw. (1821) 34, I feel great 
gups of grief, Which bruise my breast. ^1605 Mont- 
gomerie A/ise. Poems xlvii. 8 Sik gredie grippis I feell. 
1786 Burn.*? Sc. Drink xix. Colic grips an' barkin boast 
May kill us a*. 1840 Lady C. Bury Hist. 0/ FUrt iv, 
‘Grips, Mr. Ellis! what sort of disorder is that?’ ‘A 
little hacking in my throat, which causes difficulty in 
breathing 

4 . As much as can be seized in the hand ; a 
handful. To lie in gtdpi (,of corn) to lie as it is 
left by the reapers. Vbs. exc. dial. 

€ xcioaSax. Leeckd. 1 . 1;;6 Genim by^^se ylcan wyrte gqdue 

E ipan. c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Speirnan) cxxvi[ij. 6 I'iereiide gripan 
ora [L. portantes niauipulos suos\. 1572 Boss e well 
Armorieii. 19 Romulus vsed Fasciculos lami, that is to 
sate, a grippe or knitche of hay bound together at the ende 
of a longe stafie. 1621 Bp, R, Mountagu DiatrU'X Introd. 
106 Tithe ill Sheafe, in Shocke, in Grippe, in Ridge, or at 
the Lumpe. Ibid. ii. 301 While it [Come] lay in grip, or 
in shock, or in .sheafe. Lisi.e Husbandry 178 'Phe 

wheat after it is cut and lies in gripp, does not lie so exposed 
for the sun and wind to dry the gnpps after being fogged 
with wet. 1730 J. Tull HorseHIotng Hush. {1740) 213 'lb 
make up the Drips [of Bailey or Oats] into Utile Heaps by 
Hands. 1805 R. W. 1 >ickson Pract. Agrk. JL 103 
They are usually reaped with the Sickle, and laid in thin 
grips or reaps. Akerman Wilts Gloss, s.v., A grip of 

wheat is the handful grasped in reaping.^ 

6. Something which grips or clips, a. Se. An 
tar-ring. b. In various technical ap[>Ikations ; 
e.g. a device on a cable car by which the car is 
attached to and freed from the cable ; a tooth or 
hooked device on the barrel of a rifle, pistol, etc., 
to secure it to the stock while firing j the narrow 
part of the bore of a rifled cannon, immediately in 
front of the shot-chamber; in boat-construction 
(see quot. 1857). 

a x8oo Bonny % Seim xui. in Child Ballads riSpo) IV, 53 
I'hey cutted the grips out o his ears, Took out the gowa 
siguots. *857 P. CoLQUHooN CeftHp, Oarsmmls Guide 30 
Knees are angular pieces of wood placed perpendicularly m 
various parts, .but where lateral, they are termed grips^ as 
‘ transom grips i88t Greener Gun 194 Lefaucheux’.s hr.st 
gun had but a single grip,. .leaving that part wnsecumd that 
received the greatest force of the explosion, ..Many methods 
were tried to remedy this evil, one of the best being the 
double grip action. 1886 Fall Mall G. 29 Sept. 6/2 't hrough 
this slit works the plate connecting the moving body above 
with what is termed the ‘grip’ on the cable beneath. 1887 
J. Bucknall ^yLunCaide or Rope Traction too Immediately 
the cars are taken on to the road, the cable is pulled or 
guided into the ‘ gripa *. 

6 . That which is gripped or grasped, a. The 
handle of a sword ; the part: of the handle gripped 
by the hand. 

1867 Smvi h Sailods Wor(l-hk.,Grip, the handle of a sword. 
1870 Morris Earthly Par, III. iv. 402 His blanched and 
unused band Clutched the spoiled grip of his once trusty 
blade, 1884 Burton Srmrd vii. 124 The grip is the outer 
case of the tang. 1894 C. N, Robinson ifn'/. P 7 eet Ail 
officers. . were to have black grips to their swords. 

b. In a rifle, pistol, etc. that part of the stock 
which is held by the hand and is roughened to 
make the grasp firmer. (Cf, Du. greep,) 

^ x88x Greener Gem 048 Good gun-stocks must be . . straight 
in the grain at the grip and head of the gun. *899 Pall 
Mall Mag. Jan. 136 My fingers touched the roughened 
horn of the grip fof the pislolk 

c. The [lart of the handle in any implement 
covered with indiarabber, leather, etc. to make the 
grasp firmer, AI> 40 , the cover itself. 

x ®36 St. Nicholas Mag. July 658 Holding the rod By the 
*grjpk the ^rt of the butt wound with silk or' rattan to 
assist the grasp, 1890 Hwtchinsoh G^si^CBadin., LIbrA 446 
Grip, the part of the handle covered with leatlier by which 
the club is grasped. xSgx (^list 05 Feh. 153 The handies 
are brought well back, and fitted with elliptical horn grips. 
7 . U. S. A scene-shifter, 

x888 Sadbfmds Mag. IV, 44a % Meanwhile the * grips *, m 
the soene-shifiers are calleo, have hotd of the ride' scenes 
ready to shove them on, 

8, U.S. eolloa. ShcHrt for grip-ear (see q) and 
for Ghifsaci. 

1883 PaM Mali C. i* Dec. 3/3 The word ‘grtp-sackL. 
contractwi to * grip % has .come to be applied to other 
articte of luggage [than the hand-satchelj. Ibid. * Will you 
take the grip?* is equimJent to *WiiI you lake the cable 
tramway ? ' Dniing (U.S,) XXIV, 44!l/a, L . had stowtri 
my guiicase aiid grip where they would he least in the way. 


0. aitrih. and Comh. (in some instances perh. of 
the stem of Grip z^.^), as grip-brake, a brake 
worked by gripping with the hand ; grip-car 
I/. S., a tramcar worked by means of a grip (see 
5 b) on an endless cable driven by a stationary 
engine, a cable-car ; grip-grass dial., the plant 
Cleavers, Galmm Aparim ; grip-knob, a contriv- 
ance for holding an article when being turned in 
a lathe; grip-lug, a lug to grip or hold fast (a 
handle) ; grip-man, the man who manipulates the 
grip of a cable-car ; grip-pedal, a pedal designed 
to prevent the foot from slipping; grip-pulley, 
{a) a form of grip on a cable-car using the prin- 
ciple of the pulley (Funk's Stand. Dict^ ; (b) (see 
quot, 1894) ; grip-slot, a slot iii the track through 
and along which the shank of the gripping apparatus 
of a cable-car pa.:,-scs ; grip treadle, an early name 
(qt grip-pedal. 

1885 Cycl. 7 'our. Cluh Gaz. IV. ij6 The *grip brake in 
our ‘Club’ tamlem. 1883 /W/ Mall G. 11 Dec. ah The 
appliances fur attachini; and detaching the cars from tlie 
cable being called the ‘grip*, and the car in which it is 
operated a ‘ ’*^grip-car 1S89 Advance (Chicago) 7 hlar. 
1S8 Whistles of engines . . and the gong of grip-cars. X862 
C. P, JonN.saN Useful Plants Gt. Brit, 136 Our English 
word Cleavers, ..and tte Scotch Grip-grass', have been 
given from the .same <.ause. 1833 J. H oi.land Alanuf. Metal 
II, 135 The concentric circles of j>erforations, and the four 
grooves, .admit of" the insertion of ’^grip-knobs . , su that tlie 
article to be turned may be In. Id in any situation. 1891 
Cydlst 25 Feb. 153 A *gi ip-lug serves to secure the handle- 
bar within the steering post. 1886 Science 24 Sept. 273 
I’he driver, or ^grip-man, then opened the valve admitting 
air to the engine. 1891 Daily AVnv 13 June 2^3 Each car 
being manned by a * gripman ’ in front ami a comluctor 
beisind. 1885 CycL lour Cluh Gaz. IV. 309 Would not 
rat-trap or patent ‘grip pedals be safer than the feet-straps 
ijovv in u.se? 1886 .Ipplt tods Ann. Cycl. 122/2 It was not 
until 1870 that the first p.atent for a *grip-pulley was is.sued 
to Andiew S. Hallitiif, of San Francisco. 1894 D. K. Cl.\rk 
'Pramways ied. 2> 536 The dutch communicates the motion 
of the counter-'haft to tiie grip pulley, the pulley which 
moves the c.ibie. *887 J. Buckkali. Sjvuth Cable or Rope 
Traction jrx.», hb represents the * '‘grip .shjtsh x88i Advt, 
The fastest limes on record will be made with. .%rip treadles. 

Grip (giip), Now dial, and in Hunting 
language. Forms: 4-6 gryppe, 5-7 grippe, 6 
grypp, 7 gripb©, 7-8 gripp, 4- grip. (See also 
Gkifk [ME. pip, OE. gryp-e (or -d) wk. 
fern, (or masc.), cogn, w, griop burrow (* cuniculus* 
Wr.-Wiilcker 21.6/1), and MDu. p-eppe, grippe, 
1 V 1 I.G, griippe ; cf. Gkiitls. llie Uis. gyip, gripe 
ip'dpe) burrow, trench (cogn. with Geoop) may 
have coalesced with this word ; cf. the pronuncia- 
t'ion of sheep as (j'ip) in many dialects.] 

1 . A small open furrow or ditch, esp, for carry- 
ing off water ; a trench, drain, 

a xenoa Aidhilm Glosses, Brussiis (in F.ng|.. Stt.td, IX, 505) 
Grypan, lairinai. <1x300 Ilavdok 1924 Sunmie tn 

griper bi the Iter Drawen vvare, and lateu ther. Ibid. 2102 
pan birpe men casten hem in poles, Or in a grip, or in feu- 
1398 Tkkvisa Barth, Pe P, R, xvn, cxviii. (149-) 682 Vine 
braunches l»ent downe in to a gryppe {ed. 153S grip] of erthe. 
c x^oo Desir. Troy 1543 The walle.s vp wroght, wonder to se 
With grippes fuUgme was ho ground takon. c X440 Promp, 
Pari». 212/2 (Jryppe. . where watur rennythe a«way in a londe 
. .araiiuncula. Mom. Si. Gileds, Durham tSurteesl 9 

Payde..fi>r castinge of the grypp almute the pynfoalde. 
x6ix N. Riding Rec* (1884) I. 236 Making a ditch, hole, or 
griphe in the King’s highway. 1625 Boylk in Lismore 
Papers (i886) 11 . X49 I'he parck or metldow without the 
gripp ami walies 01 yoghall, myas I.isle Hush. {1752) 
207 The higher the stubble is left the gripps are thereby 
Imrne up the higher. 1784 Sm J. Cvi.lvm Hist. Hawsied 
iii. 171 A Grip, a shallow drain to carry w ater ofi'the roads, 
ploughed fiehts, fe. X844 J. T. Hewleit Parsms 
W. liv, 'Hie long grass rotted on the banks and^ in the 
grips. X864 Tensv.son North. Parmer 11, viii, An* ’e figs 
on 'is back i* the grip, wi’ noan to lend 'im a shiivv. 1883 
Law Times t Dec. 7/F® The owner of the estate caused 
the grass strips to Ije iiitersected by ditches cruleci grips., 
for the purjjoM of draining the road. 1883 JC Phn.S'kll- 
Elmhihst Cream Lekesiorsh. 346 Your horse wa.s sure to 
find his level in the I'ir.st grip or diidi. 

b* (See c|itot:.) , 

x8a4 MAHimt Ptrbysk. Miners* Gloss., Grip, a small 
narrow cavity in the Mine, or in a rocky or hilly place. 

2 . I’he gutter iu a cowhouse. (Cf. (iitooF.) 

ffi xooo : cf, i.,l x8»5 Bmockett A, C. U ords, Grip, Gruap, 
6’wA the space where the dung lies in a cow InmiKe, having 
double rows of stalls ; that is, the opening or hollow between 
them. *848 Rural Cycl IL 53* Grip,.. tlm urine gutter of 
a cow-h«,>use or a cattk^iihetL x%x Atkinkon A/ooriand 
Par. 03 It was in the grip, but it would not win into the 
calves' 'fwn. 

3 . Comb.„ as grip-yaafd (sec quot. 1882^. 

*593 Afanch, Cri, LfeiMoe, f 1885) 11 . 85 Roberte Blomeley 
hath incrochcd vppon the Queenes hye waye in the Deanes- 
gate by makings a grypyarde And A hcilge. X847 Halli- 
WKLC Crip-yam, a seat of green turf, supported b^ twisted 
bougfm, Narthm xSSa Lane. Gloss,, Gnp-yard, Grifyori, 
a platting of stakei and twistwi boughs filled up with earth ; 
generitlly made to confine a water-course, ami occasionally 
to form artilickl btnks and seats tn pleasure gardens, 
drip (grip) I V. I Forms ; t P/orthmb. grioppa, 
5 north, grep, 4-6 grippe, grypp®, 7-9 
So. gripp, 9iV. grtip, grip » also A 
//*.) 3 gripte, 4-6 (8-9) gript ; Sc. 4-5 gryppelv 
-it, -yt, 5-9 grippe!; 4-grlppe<i. fONorthunab. 
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grippa (corresp. ioMllQ.gripfeni cf. the synony- 
mous OHG. chripphan, MHG. krzpfai) •.’^SnQui^ 
ty ^^'^ grippjan , f. "^ gz ' ipi-z GBiP\y^. lJ 
1 . tram. To grasp or seize firmly or tightly with 
the hand ; to seize with the mouth, claw, beak or 
other prehensile organ. 

^950 Lindhf. Gosp. Luke ix. 39 Heono gast segripnde 
tine & ferlice clioppiao. Ibid, xxiii. 26 MiSSy gelaeddon 
tine xe-grippedon sumne simon cyrinisce . . & x^seton him 
hast rod. — John vii. 30 Sohton forSon tine to grloppanne 
IKush’w. signpanne, Ags. Gosp. nimanne}. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(1724) 22 Corineus. .sterede hym a non, And gnpte [MS. A. 
kiptej his geant. C1350 MIUl. Palerm 744 He gript his 
mantel, as a wei^h woful he wrapped him her-inne. c 1430 
Chev. Assigns 220 The grypte eypur a staffe in here honde. 
«i4So Piers Fulham m. Hartshorne Metr. T.xxl Whan 
thow hym [an ele] grippist and wenest wele Too haue hym 
siker right as the list. C14S0 St. Cuihberi (Surtees) 6302 
A serpent . . His nek full sare it grepyd. 1500-20 Dunbar 
/'^' m^ xxxii.ag He grippit hirabowt the west. 1513 Douglas 
Mmis IV. V. 8s Making his prayeris and gripping the alter. 
S590 Spenser A'. Q. i. i. lo He grypt her gorge with so great 
pame. 1633 Lithgow 7 rav. x. 450 Gripping my throat to 
stop my crying. 1785 Burns Halloween vi, He grippet 
Nelly hard an’ fost. i86s Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. vii. 
(1889) 60 His right arm behind his back, the hand gripping 
his left elbow. 1863 Ouida Held in Bondage 1 Our oars fea- 
thered. , ; the river foamed and flew as we gripped it. 1S64 
Burton Scot Abr. I. i. 55 The flag gripped m his teeth. 
iQSj F. Francis Anting v. (1880) 174 If he has gripped 
the weed in his mouth, as fish will do. 1873-4 Moggridge 
A nfs spiders i. 42 Still the ants gripped their prey as 
firmly as ever. 1894 Crockett Raiders 70 He . .held it [his 
weapon] gripped between his knees as he rowed. 

t b. To gnp^ up : to pull up forcibly. Ohs. 

cxe^ Destr. Troy 1377 The Grekes . . Grippit vp the 
gpjunde, girdyn doun he wallys. Ibid. 1784 Antenor. .Grip- 
pit vp a gret sayle, glidis on he water, 
e. transf Said of a disease. 

1818 Scott Fam. Lett. 14 Jan., Mine old enemy the 
cramp grippet me by the pit of the stomach. *852 Dickens 
Bleak Ho. xvi, 'I’he gout, .grips him by both leg.s. 1884 
Sala y&urn. due South i, xil (1887) 161 Asthma came 
down upon me like. .armed men.. and gripped me by the 
throat, 

gen. To seize, catch, lay hands upon ; to 
obtain hold or possession of. Chiefly Sc. Ohs. 

0x400 Desir. Troy’jtx4 The Troiens..Haue grippit the 
goodis. c 1470 Henry Wallace 1. 170 No for the Pape thai 
wald no kyrkis forlxsr, Bot gryppyt al be wiolence of war. 
xspo zo Dunbar Poems Ixvi. 37 The temporall stait to gryp 
and gather, c 1:560 A, Scott Poems (S. T. S.) iv. 00 'The 
moir digest and grave, The grydiar togrip it. 1724 Ramsay 
Tea-t. Misc. (1733) I. 34 The whillywha’s will grip ye’r 
gear. xSag'-So Jamieson 8.v., She’s like the man’s mare; 
she was ill to grip, and she wasna muckle worth when she 
wa.s grippit. i8as6 J. Wii,.<jon Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 172, 

1 gripped about a hundred and forty [hares] wi’ the grews. 
b. spec. To seize or encroach upon (land). Sc. 
x6oa Min, Dunrossness Distr. Court in Mill Diary {xZZpi 
180 Airthour in Skelberie is fand to have grippit wrang- 
on.slie ane halflf of ane rig^. 1632 in Barry Orkney (1805) 
App. 473 That no man gnpp his neighbours lands under 
the pame of 10 /. Soots, a Jamie Telfer xii. in Child 
Ballads (1898) IV, 6 My lord may grip my vassal-lands. 

3 . ahsoi. and inir. To take firm hold ; to make 
a grasp or seizure: to get a grip. Hi, and ftg. 

2375 Barbour Bruce 1. 115 Had 50. .consideryt his vsage, 
That gryppyt ay, but gayne-gevyng. ^ 1565^ Gude 4* Godlie 
Bull. (S.T.S.) 30 Thay gryp sa fast his geir to get, 1663 
Blair Auiobiog. iii.u848) 56 The thumb in the hand is able 
to grip and hold against the four fingers, 1728 Ramsay 
Gen. Mistake 136 He - . Jobs .. extorses, cheats and grips, 
And no ae turn of gainfu' us'ry .slips. 1730 T. Boston 
Mem.^ App. 436 Like a bird on the side of a wall gripping 
with its claws. xSstx Scott Fam, Lett. (1894) 11 . xvii. in 
Tell me if the boy. .can grip hard as a Scott should. 18S7 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.^ Gr/g^.. to hold, as ‘the anchor 
grijiis’. 1894 Times 13 July 12/1 The gain was not made 
in fore-reaching, but in gripping closer to the wind. 

tb. 7o grip to: to seize upon, take hold of 
(iii. md Jig.) nmih. md Sc. Ohs. 

13.. Ga 70 . Gr. Kui. 421 Gauan gripped to his ax 8c 
gederes hit on hy3t. c 1400 Destr. Troy 931 lason grippede 
graithly to a grym .sworde. x4<o jo Golagros Gaw. syo 
He grippit to ane grete sixsir. ibid. 1026 Gude .schirGawane 
Grippit to schir Gologras on the grund grene. a 1572 Kno.x 
Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 II. 128 Some w-ar licentiou.s; some 
bad greadelie gripped to the possessionis of the Kirk. 

4 . trans. To join firmly io something, as with a 
‘grip’, grappling-iron, etc. 

1886 Science 24 Sept. 275 Until the car is gripped to the 
moving cable, it must depend for its motive power on some 
other agent. *887 Hall Caine Deemster xxvii. 170 We 
know your heart was gript to him with grapplins. 

5 . To close tightly, clench (the teeth, etc.). 
Also znir. for reji. 

x86x J. Th«»mson Ladies of Death iii, He grips his teeth, 
or fling.s them words of .scorn. 1898 G._W. Steevens in 
IVestm. Gas. 23 Sept. 7/3 Macdonald’s jaws gripped and 
hardened as the flame spurted out agjun. 

6 . To take hold upon (the mind, the 
emotions) ; to compel the attention and interest of 
(a reader, etc.) 

1891 H. Herman His Angel xog An indistinct remembrance 
dashed upon him and gripped his mind. *894 H. Nisbet 
Bush Girl’s Rom. 13 Charlotte Bronte and George Eliot-— 
yes, .she admired^ them both, but somehow they didn’t grip 
her as Dickens did. 

absol. 1894 Forum (U.S.) July 587 In other countries, 
where tradition has gripped more tightly for exclusion [of 
women from universities]. 1895 Lit. World Oct. 313/2 Even 
if the character, .is slightly overdrawn the story grips. 


7 . (See quots, and cf. Geip shX 4.) dial. 

a 1722 Lisle Husb. (1757) 405 To Grip or Grig up^ to take 
up the wheat, and put it into sheal. 1787 Grose Prov, 
Gloss..^ Grigy to bind sheaves, Berks. 1888 in Berksh. Gloss. 

8. Austral, slang, absol. To catch sheep (for the 
shearer). Cf. Geipper 2 b. 

1886 C. Scott Sheeg- Farming 137 One man can ‘grip * for 
about ten or twelve clippers, 

Grip (grip), Now dial. Also Gripe 
[L Geip trans. To make ‘grips ’ or trenches 
in ; to ditch, trench. Also, to dig (a trench, etc.). 

*597 Fegitl. Manor Scawby, Line. (MS.), That euery man 
doe sulfyciently gryppe & trench ouer all his lands in 
Stauera bottom, 1601 in Stark Hist. Gainsborough (1817) 161 
That every man gripp his lands in the come fields. 1800 
Trans. Soc. Arts XVIII, tio The water furrows were 
opened by the plough . . and finally gripped with the spade 
wherever it was necessary to a complete drainage. 1882 J. 
Evans in Archseologia XLVIII. 106 The objects .. were 
found by a man while ‘gripping’ or cutting a deep narrow 
grip across the ground. 

Gripe (groip), [f. Gripe (The early 
examples may belong to Grip 
1 . The action of griping, clutching, grasping or 
seizing tenaciously, esp. with the hands, arms, 
claws, and the like. To come to gripes : to come 
to close quarters with (cf. Grip i c). 

*393 Langu P. pi. C. xx. 146 AI that the fyngres and the 
fust felen and touchen, Beo he greued with here gripe the 
holy gost let falle. c 1400 Destr, Troy 3761 Grete arrays in 
the gripe, growen full rounde. 1583 Stanyhurst Mneis iii. 
(Arb.) 71 When I thee third tyroe with grype more fiercelye 
[L. maiore nisu) dyd offer, 1599 Shaks. Hen. F, iv, vi. 22 
He . .raught me his hand, And with a feeble gripe, sayes 
[etc.]. 1613 Heyvvood Silver Age in. i. Wks. 1874 III. 130 
He chokes him with his gripes. 1644 Milton Educ. "Wks. 
1738 1 . 139 All the Locks and Gripes of Wrestling. 1647 
W. Browne tr. Gomberville's Polexander in. li, 62 Bellero- 
phon could not avoid the coming to gripes with the Monster. 
1672 Dryden Marr. a la Mode in. i. Wks. 1883 IV. 306 Like 
a weak dove under the falcon’s gripe. 17x8 Prior Penoer 
442 The bear’s rough gripe. 1762 Fai.coner Skigwr. 11. 355 
The ropes, alas ! a solid gripe deny. 1815 Elphinstone A cc. 
Cahul (1842) I. 371 He. .seized me by the arms with a rude 
gripe, and pressed me . . to his breast. 1828 Scott F. M. 
Perth iv. Rescue me from the gripe of this iron-fisted . . 
clown. x84i-t4 Emerson Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 13 

Antaeus was suffocated by the ^ipe of Hercules. 

transf. 184a Browning Pied Piger vii, I heard a sound 
as of,. putting apples. .Into a cider-press’s gripe. 

b. Jig, Grasp, hold, control, grip, f Formerly 
common in pi, 

13S7-8 T. UsK Test, Loate 11. xi. (Skeat) I. 70 Vertue with 
ful gripe encloseth al these things. 1592 Dee Comg. 
Rehears. (Chetham Soc.) 35 Under the thraldome of the 
usurer’s gripes. x6x3 Shaks. Hen. VIII, v. iii. 100, I take 
my cause Out of the gripes of cruell men, X65X-3 Jer. 
Taylor Serm.for Year (1678) 225 To oppress his Tenants, 
and all that are within his gripe. 1735 Somerville Chase 
i. Ill The Gripe severe Of brazen-fisted Time. 1750 John- 
son Rambler No. 80 r 6 When we have . . felt the gripe of 
the frost. 1780 Burke Sg. Bristol greo. Election Wks. 
III. 368 As things wrung from you with youx blood, by the 
cruel gripe of a rigid necessity. X838 Lytton Leila iv. iii, 
Not only did more than five hundred Jews perish in the 
dark and secret gripe of the grand inqui.sitor, but [etc.]. 
1868 G. Duff Pol. Surv, 64 Ru.ssia . . has Bokhara within 
her gripe. 

d* c. Phr. (in fig. context). To lay, fasten a 
gripe on, upon : to stretch forth a griping hand 
upon. To get a gripe of\ to secure a hold of. Ohs. 
1^ x586 Sidney Arcadia v. (1598)435 The Latines. .hauing 
. .long gaped to deuoure Greece, .were euen ready to lay an 
vniust gripe vpon it. 1588 A. King tr. Canisius'' Cateck. 59 
Be hop it [xc. the soul] gettis ane neirer gripe of ye guidnes of 
God. X623 Massinger Bondman i. i, (1624) B 2 Ambitious 
Carthage^ That to enlaige her Empire striues to fasten An 
vniust gripe on vs fthat line free Lords Of S37racusa). 1633 
— Guardian ii. (1655) 3® May we not have^ a touch at 
Lawyers ? Claud. By no means ; they may To soon have 
a gripe at us. a 1639 Wotton in Reliq. (1651) 488 You have 
left in him illos aculeos which you doe in all that (after the 
Scotish phrase) get but a gripe of you. 

d. Surg. An act of compressing (e. g. an artery) 
with the fingers (cf. Gripe v . 3 b. Griper i). 
Cutting on the gripe : a mode of operating for the 
stone in which it is seized and held by the finger. 

1676 Wiseman VI. ii, 452 In stead of the Ligature 

.. they make a gripe, which gripe is commonly made by 
some Assistent who hath strength to do it. X725 Bradley 
Earn. Diet, II. H iv/2 This Way is called Apparatus minor, 
..this we in England call CuttiDg upon the Gripe, and is 
the Method our Suters alwa^ cut by. 1739 S. Sharp Surg. 
xviii. 84 The most an tient way of cutting for the Stone is 
that describ’d by Ce]sus,and known by the name of Cutting 
on the Gripe. 1886 in Syd.Soc. Lex. 

e. Mil. At the gripe 

X833 Regul. Ifistr. Cavalry 1. gs Raise the carbine with 
the right hand , . and seize it with the left at the ‘ Gripe ’ (that 
is, with the full hand round the barrel and stock). 

t f. The kind of sensation produced by an object 
when grasped. (Cf. Feel sh. 5.) Ohs. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. x. 495 The Calabrian silke, had never 
a better luster, and softer gripe, then [etc.]. 

2 . transf. and^. (cf. i b). a. The ‘ clutch ’ or 
‘pinch’ of something painful. Formerly often in 
pi. : Spasms of pain, pangs of grief or affliction. 
"Flow rare 01 Ohs. 

<2x547 Surrey AEneid n. 288 New gripes of dred then 
peaxse our trembling brestes. X549-62 Sternhold & H. Ps. 
XXX. 6 Gripes of griefe and pangues full .sore, xfixj Purchas 
Pilgrimage (x6i4> 156 More violently tortured with inward 


convulsions, and evill gripes, then by outward disease, 1667 
Milton P. L. xi. 264 Heart-strook with chilling gripe of 
sorrow. 1217x6 South Serm. (1717) VI, 235 I'he secret 
Girds, and Gripes of a dissatisfied ..Conscience ! X725 Pope 
Odyss. XVIII. 150 The gripes of poverty, and stings of care. 
*75* JoH'nsou Rambler mo. 163 P 3 The gripe of distress. 
1840 Thirlwall Greece VII. Ivi. 200 The sharpest gripe of 
cold and hunger. 

b. An intermittent spasmodic pain in the bowels. 
Usually colic pains. 

1601 Holland II. 331 If gripes come thick, they 

prescribe the ashes of Harts horn. x6x x Cotgr., Trenchaisou, 
a gripe or a wring, as of the Chollicke, &c. x688 Luttrell 
Diary (1857) Y^^ung prince hath been troubled 

with the gripes and had some fits. 1753 J.^Bartlet Gentl. 
Farriery xiii. 121 The cholic or gripes in horses. 1766 
[Anstey] Bath Guide iv. 2 My Time has been wretchedly 
spent With a Gripe or a Hickup wherever I went. 1806-7 
J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) x.x, 250 Poor 
Margery’s tripes Are the martyrs of gripe.s. 1812 Combe 
PicHiresq^ce'rx.'n. 386 Swift has said .. That he who daily 
smokes two pipes. The tooth-ache never has — nor gripes. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr. Praci. Agric. (ed. 4) I. 444 Excess of 
green food, sudden exposure to cold, are. .occasional causes 
of gripes, 

f 3 . The hand held in the position for grasping 
or clutching. Ohs. 

*555 Philpot in Coverdale Lett. Mart. (1564) 227 They 
went forth and wepte, sayth the Prophet : such shall come 
agayne hauing their gripes full of gladnes. 1577-87 Holin- 
SHED Citron, ill. 939/1 God with a_ sparing hand reacheth 
out those things to the fiiithfull, which with full gripes he. . 
powreth into the laps. .of. .epicuress. 1644 Bulwer Chiron. 
102 The Fingers formed into a gripe or scratching posture. 
1791 CovvpER Odyss. xvii, 4 He seized his sturdy spear 
match’d to his gripe. 

4 . As much as can be grasped in the hand ; a 
handful ; also applied to other quantities (see 
quots.). local. (Cf. Grip sh.'^ 4.) 

1570 Levins Manip. 141/40 ¥« Gripe of a hand, gugnus, 
manigulus. 1573-^ Baret Alv. G. 559 A Gripe of come 
in reaping, dr so much hay or come, as one with a pitchforke 
or hooke can take vp at a time. 1641 J. Trappe Theoll 
Theol. Ep. Ded., He once accepted.. a gnpe of goates-haire 
for an Oblation- 1656 W. D. tr. Comenius' Gate Lai. Uni. 

^ 335' 93 When it [corn] is shorn place it in gripes, and with 
rakes gather the gripes into shea vs. 1681 w, Robertson 
Phraseoi. Gen. (16931 1124 WeTg:rasp all shortly in one 
gripe ; In unum qttasi manigulum conirahemvs. a 1722 
Lisle Husb. (1757) 405 Gripe, Armfull. 1794-1813 Davis 
Ag7‘ic. Wilts 265 Reaping, done with a short crooked hook 
in handfuls, or gripes ; laid down in gripe, when laid down 
in handfuls untied. 

t b. A cluster (of grapes). Ohs. 

« 1400-50 Alexander X347 A growen grape of a grype 
[Dublin MS. grope of a gripe] a grette & a rype. 

6. Something which is griped or grasped, f a. A 
lute stop (ohs,). b. The handle of an implement; 
the hilt of a sword ; — GRiP r/^ 16 . 

x6io R. Douland Far. Lute-lessons B j b, By reason of 
many Gripes or stops (as you call them). 1748 F. Smith 
Foy. Disc. 1 . 28 Their Paddle being double bladed, or two 
Paddles the Gripes or Handles sewed together, and the 
Blades one at each Extreme. 1775 Wraxall Tour Horth, 
Europe 332 Round the gripe [of a .sword] is a bandage of 
straps of leather crossed. X793 W. Hodges Trav. India 3 
q'he gripe of the sabre is too small for most European hands. 
1846 H. Torrens Mil. Lit. <§• Hist. I. 95 The lance was of 
a different description to ours, the staff of it resembling two 
elongated cones joined at their bases, at which point was the 
gripe. 

fO. slang, a. (See quots. 1592, 1608). b. A 
covetous person, a miser, a usurer. Also Gripes 
(as quasi-proper name). (? Sometimes with, allu- 
sion to Gripe .y^. 3 ) Ohs. 

1592 Greene Hr/ Canny Catch, ii. 7 Certaine old sokers, 
which are lookers on, and listen for bets.. are called Gripes. 
1608 Dekker Belman Land. (ed. 2t F 3 He that Betteth 
is the Gripe. He that is cozened i.s the Vincent. 1621 Bur- 
ton Anat. Mel. in. iv, n. i, (1651) 6 qx Professed Usurers, 
meer Gripes. 1694 Echard Plautus Pref. a iij, Dos’t think, 
Boy, we shall be able to squeeze out a swinging sum of 
Money of this old Gripes, to purchase our Freedom with? 
a 1700 B. E. Diet. Ca7it. Crew, Gripe, . . an old Covetous 
Wretch : also a Banker, Money Scrivener, or Usurer, 

7 . Something which gripes or clutches, a. f A 

claw {pbsi) ; pL pincers {dialJ), b. A device to 
secure a portcullis {ohs.). 0. = Brake sh.^ 

a. 1578 Lvte Dodoens in. Ixxi. 413 Fashioned like gripes, 
or clawes, almost lyke the clawes of Wolfe. X598 Florid, 
Grifagno, any bird that is rauenqus, or that hath clawes or 
gripes. Grifo, Griffo, a griffon, a gripe, a clawe, a pounce. 
1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Griges, a pair of wooden pincers with 
long handles for weeding corn. 

b. 1587 Harrlson England n. ii. (1877) i. 45 One Roger 
builded the Castell of the Vies in the time of Henrie the 
first, taken in those daies for the strongest hold in England, 
as vnto whose gate there were regals and gripes for six or 
seven port cullises. 

C, ^ 1792 Trans. Soc. Arts X. 233 The gripe, or brake . . 
and Its lever. 1803 Ibid. XXI. 357 Preventing accidents to 
horses and carriages in going down hills by a gripe or clasp 
acting on the naves of the wheels. 1825 J. Nicholson 
O^erat. Mechanic 140 The brake or gripe used in common 
windmills to stop their motion. 1875 Knight Did, Meek., 
Gripe,., a. hrstko applied to the wheel of a crane or derrick. 

8. flattt. (See also Gripe sh.5) pi. Lashiugs 
formed by an assemblage of ropes, etc., to secure 
a boat in its place on the deck ; also, two broad 
bands passed respectively round the stem and stem 
of a boat hung in davits, to prevent swinging. 

1762 Falconer Skigwr. ii. 102 The boats . . are . . with 
fastening gripes secured. 1832 M akrvat N. Forster xxli. 
Some of the. .men jumped into the quarter-boats, and [cast] 
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off the gripes and lashings. <71860 H. Stuart Seama/t^s 
Caiech. 7 Pass the gripes, and see the falls clear for lowering. 
1867 Smyth Sailors H^ord~bk. s.v,, Gripes for a quarter boat. 

9 . aUrib.j as (sense 2 h) gripe mixture, water, 
Si&rxot'D^c, a/7 A horse medicine known as gripe 
mixture. 

Grip0 (graip), sb.^ Dialectal variant of Geip sh^ 

1674 Kay iV. C. Words 22 A Grip or Gripe : a little ditch 
or trench. . . This word is of general use all over England. 
1796 Ned Evans I. 258 The hovel in which they were born 
was built in a ditch, the gripe of which formed two sides of 
it, 1839 Ann. Re^. 3 He saw a man at the other side of the 
hedge m the gripe. 1842 S. I.OVER Handy Andy iii, It’s a 
wide gripe, and the hedge is as thick as a wall. 

t Gripes Obs, Forms: 3-4 grip, gryp, 
(4 « 3 ryyp, 5 grypp, 6 grippe), 4-7 grype, 4-8 
^ipe. [ad. L. gryp-em^ gryph-em, gryps Geiffin, 
in med.L, used also for ‘ vulture’. Cf. OF. grip 
griffin, and ON. griper (Sw. grip, Da. grib') vulture ; 
also OHG. ^tfo {MHGt. grif, grtfe, inod.G. 

early Ger. ^grtpo-%, '^grtpon-, prob. from 
the Dat. See also Geyph and Gkape 

1 . A griffin. 

(In early instances perh. not clearly distinguished from 
sense, 2.) 

<7 1205 Lay. 28062 |?er ich isab gripes & grisliche fu'jeles. 
<7x290 S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 231/432 pare cam a gryp fleoinde, 
after heom. in h® s® * -aud fbndede heom to sle. 13. . K. Alis. 
5667 Addres with foure hedes and dragouns, Gripes, tygres, 
andlyouns. x398TREViSAi?«r//*.i?<?/’.'j^.xvni,lvi.(i49S)8i4 
The grype is stronge enmye to horses and he takyth vp the 
horse and the man arnnyd, and grypes kepe the mountayns 
in the whiche ben gemmis and precious stones. 1483 Cax* 
TON Goid. Leg. 396 b/2 A grete gryjie .. assayled them & 
was lyke to haue destroyed them. 1559 W. Cunningham 
Cosmogr, Glasse 191 There are diverse siraunge beastes bred 
in Asia, as Vnicornes, . . Mercatte^ Grippes. 1592 Lyi-y 
Gataikea n, iii, Grypes make their nests of gold though 
their coates are feathers, 
b. A figure or representation of a griffin. 

X4J0 E. E. Wilis (1882) 46 Also I bord mausure . . wyth a 
prent in |>e myddylle, and a grypp amyde. a x6so Sr, Lambe^ 
well 105 in Furnivall Percy Folio 1 . 148 Vpon the topp a 
gripe stood, of shining gold. 

2 . A vulture. 

a 1230 Paimo/HM 148 in O. E, Wise, (1872! tgr Gripes 
frete)? heore Mawen. a *300 Havelok 572 him ne hau^e 
CTip or ern . . hat wolde him dere. *432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) 
III. S7, vij gripes apperede firste to Remus, c 1440 Promp, 
Parv.uxstfoi Grype, byrde, w/Z/wr. xty/aCaxton* sChron, Eng, 
in. 20/1 HLs faders deed bodye. .he devyded to an hondred 

f rypes lest he sholde ryde from dethe to lyfe. xs6x Norton 
: Sackv. Gorboduc ii, 1. (Shaka Soc.) 114 The hellish Prince 
adjudge my dampned Ghoste to Tantalus thirste. .or cruell 
^pe to gnawe my Rowing harte. 1593 Shaks, Lucr. 543 
Like a white hind under the gripe’s sharp claws. 1609 Bibik 
(Douayi EeuL xiv, 12 The uncleane eate not : to witte, the 
eagle, the grype, and the osprey. *630!. Taylor (water 
P.) Wks, The Gripe no more on Titius guts .should 

fped, *672 jossELYN Nexo Eng. Rarities xo llie Gripe, 
which is of two kinds, the one with a white Head, the other 
with a black Head, this we take for the Vulture, a 17^ 
Sir Atdingar xix, in Child Ballads (1885) H, 4S'i, I 
dreamed a grype and a grimlie beast Had carryed ray 
crowne away, 

3 . Comb.., as gripe-foot, the foot of a vessel 
made in the form of a griffin's claw ; gripe-siieE 
*GErPE*aEGa. 

1451 Will 0/ Kelyngholm {Somerset Ho.), Vnum maser wih 
gripe fete. x5. , [nv, Founiaim Abb, in Burton MonasU 
Ebor. (x7s 8) 144 A grype-schill, with a covering, gilt, 
t Gripe, sb.^ Obs, Also grype. [ad. obs, F, 
grip a pirate ship (Diez), It. grippo ^a little skiffe, 
or cock-boate * (Flodo), perh. to be referred to F. 
gripper to seize (cf. Cotgr. s.v, Grip'}i\ A vessel 
used in the I.,evant. 

Guylpordk Pilgr, (Camden) 76, iiij of vs Englyshe 
men . . hyred vs a lytell grype, whiche we thoughte shulde 
have passed more redely with vs than the grete galyc. X348 
Hall Ckron., Hen. VHl, 204 A vessell called a Gripe, and 
in her, iir. C. men. 1599 Hakluyt Voy, II. 75 He brought 
fifteene vessels called Gripes, laden with wine. 

Gripe (graip), sh.^Naut, Also 6 greepe. [Orig. 
greepe, ad. Du. greep, but afterwards assimilated to 
Gripe The piece of timber terminating the 
keel at the forward extremity; sometimes taken 
as = Forefoot 2. 

tsSo H. Smith in Hakluyt Voy, (1599) 1 . 449 This day by 
misfortune a piece of ice stroke of our greepe afore at two 
aforenoone. ifci T. HfALK] Acc. Nno Invent. lao The 
false Stemm, Gripe, Keel, Stern-post, and Bead-rising, 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey)^ Gripe,, atx Sea-Affairs, the Com- 
pass or Sharpness of a Ship’s Stem under Water, especially 
towards the bottom of the Stem. 1711 W. Sutherland 
Skipbnild, Assist. 62 A But left for the Gripe to join to. 
1769 Falconer Eict. Jtfarim (1780) U2 b, The gripe or 
fore-foot which unites the keel with the stem, Hedder- 
wicK Nav.Arvh, 113, Gripe, the under part of the stem and 
cut-water. i88ta Hares Seamanskip (ed. 6) a Gripe, a pro- 
jection forward at the lowest part of the stem ; by exposing 
a larger surface it prevents the foremost part of the ship, 
when sailing with the wind on the side, from being driven 
sideways away from the wind. 

^ I grfpEB, 3-4 gripon, 

4-7 gryp®» (h greep), 4- gripe. Fa, t i grip, 
pL gripon, 3 grap, grop, gr®p, pi gripen, grip- 
pea, 3-4 grep(e, /A grepen, 4- griped, (6 Se. -it). 
Fa. ppU, r 2-4 gripen, 4 igripen, 

grypea, 4- griped. [A Com. Tent str, verb; 
0 %gr(pan » 0 %. pipan (MLG., MDu. grtj^, 
Du. gijpmi), OHG. grtfan (MHG. grtfm, Ger. 


greifen\ ON. grtpa (Sw. gripa, Da. gribe), Goth. 
greipam--ptfi-BitvxFghre&-\gh 7 ‘oib-,\o\md ia Lith, 
grebti to seize, graibyti to grope, (See Grope vi) 
The wk. conjugation came in in the 14th c., and 
the str. forms became obsolete before the 1 5th c.] 
f 1 . intr. To make a grasp or clutch, to seek to 
get a hold {lit, zxidjig.) : in OE. const, dat. (some- 
times accompanied by locative advb. phr.) or geni- 
tive, later with to (Sc. ///), towards, for, at, upon ; 
to grasp at ; to seize upon. Obs. 

Beowulf X501 Grap ba toseanes, gucSrinc tsefeng atolan 
cloininum. 971 Blichl, Horn, 211 Pa fynd .. heora gri- 
pende waeron, swa swa graedig wulf, aiooa Caedmon's 
Gen. 2063 (Gr-) Gripon unfaegre under^ sceat werum 
scearpe garas. <21250 Prov. Alfred 192 in O. E, Misc. 
(1872) 114 panne schulle vre ifon to vre vouh gripen. X393 
Langl. P. PI, C. IV. 89 He gripeb per-for as grete as for f>e 
grete treuthe. 4^x430 Pilgr, Lyfmcuikode 1, v, (j869t 3 He 
gripede faste to pe knottes. <7x392 Marlowe Massacre 
Paris III. iii. xo8o Upon whose heart may all the Furies 
gripe. 1596 Dalrymplk tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 11. 152 How 

t reidilie men gripis til it, quben anes it is offirit. x6o8 
haks- Per. I. i. 49 [They] Gripe not at earthly ioyes as 
eanst they did. X613 Rowlands Melancholie Knt, 40 All 
gripe to get their owne. X637 Gillespie Eng. Pop, Cerent. 
1. ix. 34 That which they gripe to in this Epistle, is^ that 
Cal vine, .saith, hoc iamen testatum esse volo. 1657 Crom- 
well Sp. 20 Apr. in Carlyle, 1 meant to gripe at the ( 3 overn- 
meiiL X727 J. WiLLisoN Afflicted Man's Comp. ii. (1850) 77 
Faith gripes to the great Gosjpel promise of Salvation.^ x8io 
Scott Lady of L, n. xxxiv, I'heir desperate hand Griped 
to the dagger. xSao — Ivan/we v, His quivering fingers 
griped towards the handle of his sword. 

t b. 7 b gripe with : to grapple with, come to 
close quarters with. Obs. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xvn. 202 Who so synneth in .seynt 
spirit, it aemeth that he greueth God, that he grypeth with 
[1393 ther he gripeth), and wolde his grace quenene. 1631 
R, H. Arraignm. Whole Creature xiii. § i. x68 We will 
come (as in a Land, or Sea-fight) to grapple and grqie, with 
Vanities, 

i c. Used for Grope. Obs. 
a 1598 Rollock Serm. Wks. 1849 I. 460 We should gripe 
down to the heart from whence the prayers of the godly do 
flow, 

2 . trans. gen. To lay hold of, seize, catch, grasp ; 
to get into one’s power or possession, f In OE. and 
ME. also occas,: To take, receive. Obs. exc. arch. 

a 900 AT ent Gloss, in Wr.-WGlcker 57/9 Ne capiaris, 5 et 5 u 
ne sio gripen. <2x000 Sal. & Sat. xst (Gr.) Hwilum flotan 
gripaS. <1x225 Kath. 1969 Grure grap euch mon 
nwen he lokede heron, a 1240 tVokunge in Coit. Horn. 
Hare prate hat tai hefden grediliche gripen, <2 *3^00 E. E. 

ix. x6 In his snare.. Gripen es |?e fote ofe pa. xgda 
Langl. P, PL A, in. 235 Heo that gripeth heore !jiftus, 
‘iaxybb Chaucer Rom. Rose 204 Coveityse is ever wood 
1*0 giT^a other folkes good, c X42Z Hoccleve Complaint 
265 (Jthar thinge thefn] woo may I none grype. xi^sx 
Robinson tr. More's (/top. (Arb.) 167 Woldest thou gripe 
both gaine and pleasure? 1583 C 5 oldino Calvin on IJeui. 
iii. t$ He whicne grypeth too much can hardly holds it. 
XS96 Shaks. x Hen. fV, v, L 57 To gripe the generall sway 
into your hand. x6o8 rorksL 7 'rag i. x, l^t me entreat 
to speak with her, before The prison gripe me. 1670 
Brooks Wks. (1867) VI, 376 They greedily griped the pos- 
ses-sions of the chureh. 28x4 Scott IfVw. xvii, We griped 
nothing but a fat baillie of Perth. 

absoL X362 Langl. P. PL A. in. 175 Thow hast hanged 
on my nekke enleue tyroes ; And eke i-gripen of my gold. 
la X366 Chaucer Rom, Rose 1156 Not Avarice . . was half 
to $tym so ententyf, As Largesse is to yeve and spende, 

2 . To clutch, seize 6rmly, or grasp tightly with 
hand, paw, claw, or the like ; to grip. Also said 
of the hand 

<7 X200 Ormin 8x25 Mann grap ha katt cnif himm fra. c xaos 
Lay. 18027 Heo [the IrishIto-biUue & gripen heore cn lues « 
of mid here breches. <7 X273 ibid . 212x3 Cheldrich wid h is ohte 
men leopen heom to horse and grepen £r 1205 igripen] hire 
wepne. c X300 Havelok xB^ grop m ore, and a long knif. 
13. . Sir Beues (MS. A.) 2485^ Be he ri^t leg ^he him grep. 
c 1450 Merlin 9 She griped hir be the shulders, and put hir 
owt at the dore. x5^ Palsgr. 575/a He that taketh to 
moche in his hande at ones grypeth it yll. xfik^ I). T. 
Ess. Pol. Mor, 69 Par Crop presser Banguille, m la 
perd, he that grypes an Eele too hard, is in danger to 
io.se it. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trm. (ed. 2) ao A bird .. 
so strong as in her tallon* can easily gripe and trasse up an 
Elephant, X667 Milton P. L. vi. 543 I.et each . . gripe 
fast his orbed Shield, 17x9 Be B’oe Crusoe u. ii. (1840) 
32 One of her hands was clasped round, the frame of a 
chair, and she griped it so hard that we could not easily 
make her let j;©. ^ xySx Cowfe-r Charity 525 Conjecture 
gripes the victims in his paw. 2843 Lytton Last Bar. vix. 

Hiiyard. griped his dagger, ^ <2 X863 Thackeray .Bmal 
vi 1x8^^) 78 When my mother lifted her hand, I. .gripexi it 
m tight that I frightened her. xB66 Rogers Agnc. 4 
Prices L xxi 534,80 slender at the upper end that a man 
may easily gripe it. 

irons/, Morris Earthly Par, III. :i¥. 178 The hard 
frost griped all things bitterly,' 

b. Snrg. (Cf. Grips ski % d). 

18^ CooRRE Diet, Pruct. Surg, (ed, 0) 819 With the 
fingers the calculus was next grip^, 

to* To enclose ia a tight embrace, encircle 
tightly. Obs. 

c Siege feruserkm (E. E.T,S.>73/r24o No gretter kan 
a j^rehewnde, to g^ype k ke mediL e xiga Merlin 655 He , . 
mped him »re m his armes. xsa^ Ln. Berners Froim. 
n. dxviil [cixiv-l 468 They gryped fast their ho«« with 
their legges, xs #77 'V'icary Amd. vii. (x888) 49 The 
Adiutor Done. .is. .cwked, because it shotilde be the mows 
habler to iprype thkgw. 1607 Heywood Worn. Mlde w, 
gindmsseWKt. 187411, 107 with my full hand He gripe 
hm to the heart, xyxs-ao Pom iSkd xviii, 644 The chd- 
drrni, in whose arms are bwrae (Too short to gripe them) 


the brown sheaves of corn. 1758 J. Kennedy Curios. 
Wilton-Ho. 41 Hercules wrestling with Antaeus ; he only 
gripes him high from the Ground* 
d. absol. 

SS97 M* tr, Guillemeau's Fr, Chirurg, 47/2 The pro- 
perty of tlie^ hande is to gripe and take houTde. x6xx Shaks. 
Cymb. m. i. 40 We haue.. many among vs, can gripe as 
hard as Cassibu Ian. 1723 F lying Post i i-x 3 Apr. in Masonic 
Mag. (i88x) IX. 25 Examination of a Mason, .To Gripe is 
when you take a Brother by the right Hand and put your 
middle Finger to his Wrist, and he'll do so to you. X74X 
H. Brooke Constantia in Chalmers /W/r (i8io) XVII 
397/2 Struggling they gripe, they pull, they bend, they 
strain, 18x7 Coleridge Leaves, Three Graves kt 

first She gently press’d her hand. Then harder, tiirher 
grasp at length Did gripe like a convulsion ! 

t4. To close (the fingers) tightly j to clench (the 
fist), Obs. rare. 

a x63|, Am-vin Medit. (t635) * 3 Z Wee are borne the Chil- 
dren of wrath with our hands griped-close together. 1728 
Pope Dune. n. a 10 Unlucky Welsted ! thy unfeeling master, 
The more thou ticklest, gripes his fist the faster, 

1 6 . fg. To lay hold of ; to apprehend ; to com- 
prehend. Obs. rare. 

a X340 Hamtole Psalter ii. ' 12 Gripes disciplyne [Vulg. 
apprehendite disciplinam\ ieswhen lord wreth. 1674 N. 
Fairfax Bulk 4- Sdv. 13 All the things we can gripe in 
our minds. Ibid. 137 It gripes within the boimds of its wide 
verge the rest lesness that we are . . Justling with. 1742 Young 
Nt. Tk. viL 1252 Can such a soul contract itself, to gripe 
A point of no dimension, of no weight ? 

6. To oppress by miserly or pennriotis treatment; 
to * pinch^, ‘ squeeze (Said also of poverty.) 

X645 Qoarle.s Sol. Recant, v. 8 Seest thou.. poor men 

g rip’d beneath th’ opprehsours liand? <71680 Beveridge 
erm. (1729) I. 198 All that oppress and gripe poor work- 
men in their prices, 1729 Savage Wanderer iii. (1761) 49 
For this, he grip’d the Poor, and Alms denied. 1735 
Dychk & Pardon Diet., . . also to pinch, grind, or 

f ive a Person too Jittle for their Wages or Goods, x8.. 

hcKENS Ripr. Pieces 1x9 He teeds the poor baby 
when he him.self i.s griped with want, a 18^ Ld. Brougham 
(Ogilv.), A disposition is everywhere exhibited by men in 
office to grii/e and squeeze all submitted to their authority. 

absol. 16^ F. Bkagge Disc. Parables xiv. 459 How to 
gripe, and over-reach, and oppress, was the subject of their 
thoughts, 1755 Man No. ii. 2 Yet for this nonsensical end 
they will gnpe, pinch, pilfer, cheat . . renounce the con- 
veniences, and almost the neces.sarie.s, of life. 1805 Forum 
(U. S.) Jan. 569 'Bhere is a little less sociability fin winter] 
and poverty gripes harder. 

7 . To grieve, afflict * distress. Now rare or Obs, 
XSS9 Wirr. Mag., Mov^ray's Bantshm. xxh, Grief gryped 
me so, I pyned awaye and dyed, xs^ Brant Horace, Art 
of Poetry B vj, ThO'-se which _^ir»W'ardly with griefe Are 
gryped in their minde. 1593 Shake. 3 Hen. V 7 . t. iv, 171 
How inly Sorrow grjpes hw Soule, tpyi Flavel Fount, 
Life xxiii, 70 How sick was hi-s conscience as soon as he 
had swallowed it ! It grip’d him to the heart, ■ 1871 B, 
Taylor Bmtst 1 . ix. X50 What ails thee? What is *t gripes 
thee, elf? A face like thine beheld 1 never. 

8. To affect with ‘gripe.s’; to produce griping 
pains in. Now chiefly m pa, pple. : see GKirEH, 
x6xx Cotcr., 7 'renchaisonner, to wring or gripe like the 
Cholicke, &c. 16x9 H, Huiton Follies Anat. irercy Soc.) 
12 'Bhe thought of To{bacco] his imraiks more doth gripe 
I’hen phy.-iteks art, x668 Culpeffkr tk Cole BarthoL Anat, 
i. XV. 39 Such |>ersons fasting, are often griped in their Bellies. 
17x2 Swift frnl to Stella 7 Jan., I ..came home, because I 
was not very well, but a little grip^. 1756 Brckike in Phil , 
Trans. LI, 76 They weie much griped, and purgtd more 
than 20 times in 24 hours, 1865 Pall Mall G, 20 Sept. 3/2 
Anybody calling for champagne or claret at a place of 

t iiblic entertainment is certain to be cheated, and . . very 
kely to be griped. 

b, abs&l. To produce pain in the bow^els as if by 
constriction or contraction ; to cause * gripes \ 

170a Sir J, Fixiyer in Phil. 'Brans. XXIU. 1x71 Crato 
dewribes Sena as if it had Viscidum guid, by which it 
gripes. x8xx A. T. Thomson Lond. Disp. {x8x8) 134 Scam- 
inony. , is,. apt to grip& xSyS H. C. Wood 7 'kerap. (1879) 
46<j Whenever senna i.s exlubiteil, an aromatic should be 
united with it, to kssen its tendency to gripe. 

8. Naut, a. trans. T o secure (a boat) with 
^ gripes T (In pa. pple. only, also gtdped lo.) 

X840 R. H, Dana Mast xxiv. 76 We got. .the launch 
and pinnace hoisted, chocked an(( griped!. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Wordd>k., Gri/ed-to, the situation of a boat when 
secured by gripes. 

b. inlK Said of a ship which has a tendency to 
come up into the wind in spite of the helm, as 
when sailing close-hauled. 

x6*7 CArr. Smith Seaman's Gram. xi. 53 Not fto] gripe 
♦ .is when shee will not keepe a winde welL X870 Eng, 
Jfar/S. »5 Feb. sto’x A cutter is sometimes apt to "gripe*; 
that i.% to turn its bowsprit suddenly up in the wind. 1879 
Thomhon & Tait Nat. B'kil. 1 , 1 . 1 325 A steamer with «aii 
..griping so badly with any after caiwaw that it is often 
impo»ibie to steer, 

10. Cmik, as grip© -an, a grasping, avaiidous 
person; tgripe-monoy, -penny, a miser, niggard; 
t gi?ipe-»tiofc (see quot.). 

1823 Nmo Montklf Mag. VII I. 34 The city ♦grlpeall 
who has amassed hi$ million, xdxx Cotgk., Gtipp'argeni, 
a *Gripo-mpney, or Catch-coyne. x86o Worcestm, *Gripe- 
penny, a niggard, a miser. Mmkmnie. 1706 Phillips (ed, 
Kersey), Toumigmt, a Turn-Still: also the *Gripe-stlck 
m*d by Sargewia. 4 n cutting off an Arm, &cs. 

Cteip# v.^ Dialectal variant of Grip 

t'sm 3 'jf«^neir Ckmrchw. Acc* in Antifuary (1888) May 
axa For griping© the church acre P. *805 Price in Anm 
Agric. XLIIL 123 I Land I mm«t be cleared of the surface 
water by griping or trader-dminirig. 1846 J. Baxter Libr, 
Pmci. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 3x5 In the following autumn, imme- 
diately mm the drawing it completed, the plants lefr standi- 
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ing are to be worked well and deeply with the spade : this 
operation is generally termed griping. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss,. 
GriPy Gripe^ to make shallow ditches or grips. 

Griped (groipt), ppl. a. [f. Geipb ty.i + -EDi.] 
In senses of the vb. a. Grasped or gripped tena- 
ciously. b. Of the fist, the jaws; Clenched, c. 
Pained in the bowels ; affected with ^gripes 

1583 Stubbes Anai, Aduses i. (1879) 184 To hit him vnder 
the short ribbes with their griped fists, and with their knees 
to catch him vpon the hip. 1:590 Si^enser K Q. 1. xi. 41 
From his cruel! claw To reave by strength the griped gage 
away. 1695 Blackmore Pr. Arth, in. 47 The Earth’s 
griped Bowels with Convulsions rack. 1753 J, Bartlet 
Gentl. Farriery xiv. 134 If. .he appears griped and in pain, 
let this glyster be given. 1855 Browning Proins 56 The 
Smith’s rough-hammered head. Great eye, gross jaw, and 
griped lips. 1897 Allbuti's Syst Med. HI. 750 [He] draws 
up his legs uneasily as if griped. 

Gripefdl (grai-pful), sb. rare. [f. Gripe 
+ -PUL,] As much as can be grasped in the hand. 

1727 Bradley Fam. Did, s. v. Bait^ A Gripe-full of 
Cummin, and a Handful of Aniseed. 

Gripeful (grai'pful), a. rare. [f. Gripe vX + 
-PUL. j Apt to * gripe ’ ; gripy. 

1864 in Webster. 3:879 Tinsley's Mag. XXIV. 185 The 
most gripeful of all gripy wines. 

t Gripe-banded, a. Ohs. rare. [Parasynthetic 
formation on the stem of Gripe ti.i] Close-fisted. 

X698 South Serm. Ill, 96 Implying, .that for a Man to be 
Gripe-handed and Clear-sighted too was Impossible. 

Gripell, obs. form of Gripple. 

t Gripeil, ///* Obs. [Vulgar survival of the 
str. pa. pple. of Gripe Of the fist : Clenched. 

1706 Vanbrugh Pro^j. Wife iv. in, I did hut offer in mere 
civility to help her up the steps into our apartment,— and 
with her gripen fist (Sir John Ernie knocks him down ) — 
aye, just so, sir. ^ 1790 Mrs. Wheeler Westmld. Dial. 
(1821) 14 He up wie ms gripin neaf an felt me owar. 

Griper (groi-poi). [f. Gripe vf + -er k] 

1 1 (Jne who grasps. Obs. 

1676 Wiseman VI, ii. 452 Suppose the uneasie pos- 
ture, and the long griping tires the Griper. 

2 . One who oppresses people by extortionate or 
niggardly methods ; an extortioner. Now rare. 

1587 Harrison England ii. ni. (1877) i, 88 Our noble 
universities, whose lands some greedie gripers doo gape 
wide for. 1647 "I rarp Comm. Matt ix. 9 They were great 
gripers, and exacted extremely upon the Jews, a 1700 B. E. 
Did. Cant. Crezv, Gripe ^ or Griper^ an old Covetous Wretch. 
Also a Banker, Money Scrivener, or Usurer. 1823 in Spirit 
Publ. Jrnls. (1824) 533 Southey’.s sack but tunes the praise 
of every Royal griper. 1865 Dickens Mnt. Fr, 111. xiv, 
That foxey old grasper and griper. 

fS. A person or thing that distresses or inflicts 
pain. Obs. 

*573 Tusser Hush. xxix. (1878) 68 Winter, .a griper of all 
things and specially age. xCoa Narcissus (1893) 420 Love’s 
a griper. 

f 4 . An instrument of torture. Ohs. 

*598 Florio, Caiollo, a tormenting instrument called a 
griper or pincher. 

1 5 . A canine tooth. Obs. 

x6oo SuRFLET Country Farme vii. xxxvii. 865 With pincers 
. . break al the teeth of the neather iaw, wherein the great 
gripers stand. 

1 6 , A griping medicine. Obs. 

1766 [Anstey] Bath Guide iv. 82 Tho' I’ve taken a Griper 
ril venture to :i^ck at the Dory and Piper. 

t Gaape’^S 6gg. Obs. Forms : 4 grypeslieye, 
5 gripesei, -ey (e, gryppesbey ; 5 gryp ey, 5, 6 
gripes €>gg(0. [Gripe jAB] a large egg 
(?an ostrich’s) supposed to be that of a ‘gripe’; 
a vessel shaped like this ; an oval-shaped cup. 

[*390 Gower Conf. L 127 (Fairfax MS.) The Cuppe. .was 

S jhced ek so dene That no signe of the Skulle was sene, 
ut as it were a Gripes Ey.] 1391 Will of Horbury 
(Somerset Ho.), Ciphum vocatfum] Grypesheye. 1419 in 
Test. Eb&r. 1. 393 Alius ciphus vocatus^ a gryp ey, 1491: 
Will of Vaughan (Somerset Ho.), A gripes egg harnased 
with siluer. x6xo B. Jonson Alch. ii. lii, Let the water in 
Glasse E. be feltred, And put into the Gripes agge. 
t Gripll- Ohs. In 7 grypbe; also in L. form 
gripbrn [ad. 1 ^. ^iphus, a. Gr. 7pr^oy fishing- 
basket, creel ; dark saying, riddle. Cf. F. griphe.l 
A puzzling question ; a riddle, enigma. 

a 1652 J. Smith Sel. Disc. iv. 71 That old gryphe or riddle 
of the Peripatetic .school. ai6yo Hackkt A bp, Williams 
n. (1692) 132 No Law or Practice directs the Subject to 
bring such Gryphes and Oracles, but plain, fitteral, gram- 
matical Notions of Libels to a Justice of Peace. 1678 Cud- 
worth Lniell. Syst. i. iv. § 21. 388 That seemingly monstrous 
Paradox or puzzling Griphus of theirs [the Pythagoreans] 
that ‘Numbers were the Causes and Principles of all 
things’. 17^ pEGGE Anonym. (1809) 418 A griphus or 
asnigma adduced by Tollius in his edition of Ausonius. 
Griph(e, variant of Gryph, vulture. Obs. 
GripMn, -on, obs. forms of GrieeinI. 
Griping (grai-pig), vbl. sb.'^ [f. Gripe + 
-INU ‘ .J The action of Gripe in various senses, 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter cxlix. 6 Gripinges ofe swerde in hair 
hende. <rx44o Promp. Parv. 213/1 Grypynge wyrthe h* 
hande, or oher lyke, constrictio. contpressio. ? c 144^ Staunton 
AV. PairicBs Purgatory (E. E.T. S.) 73 Bi }>& help of hat 
woman and of myme owne grypyng, I steied vppon hat ladder. 
i 5»6 TinnALK Matt iv. 24 They brought unto hym all sicke 
people, that were taken with divers diseases and gripinges. 
[So Coverdale, Geneva ; x6ii torments.] 1607 Hieron W^, 
I- 390 Rackings, enhaunsings, gripings, vsunesi 1610 R. 
UouLAND Var, Lute-lessons B2b tnarg.^ For Griping of 
stops in B. « x66s J. Goodwin Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 237 
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Secret wringings and gripings and gnawings of conscience. 
1^709 Mrs. Manley Seer. Mem. (1736)111. 190 Her Favourite 
Stauratius’s Griping and Extortions. 1769 Falconer Did. 
Marine (1780% Griping., the inclination of a ship to run 
to windward of her course, particularly when she sails with 
the wind on her beam or quarter. X822-34 Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 4) II. 185 Ventral gripings*. 1840 Dickens Old 
C, Shop XXXV, The tendency of her legal practice had been 
to fix her thoughts on small gains and gripings. 1898 P. 
Manson Trop, Diseases xviiL 289 The leading symptoms 
of dy.sentery are those of inflammation of the great intestine 
*— naniely, griping, tenesmus;, &c. 

Gripping, vbl. sbl^ The action of Gripe v.^ 

iSoSj 1846 [see Gripe 

Gr^iug (groi-pig) ,ppL a. [f. Gripe z/.l + -ing 2.] 

1 . That gripes, grasps, or clutches tightly. Also 
Jig. of persons, their actions, etc. : Grasping, usurious, 
avaricious, ‘squeezing’. 

XS73 L. Lloyd Pilgr. Princes (1586) 47 To auoid y» griping 
pawes of a hungry Sparhaucke. 1587 Holinshed Chran. I. 
71/1 Manie of them.. were con.strained to yeeld themselues 
into the griping hands of their enemies. 1658 Whole Duty 
Man xi. § 9. 89 Extortion, and griping usury. 1697 Dryden 
yEneid vi. 303 He seiz’d the shining bough with griping hold. 
1710 Steele Tatlerflo. 223 r i This Method of making 
Settlements was first invented by a griping Lawyer. X846 J. 
Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) I. p. xxxi, A griping 
landlord. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xx. IV. 518 Oppressed 
by cruel and griping men in power. 

absol. 1785 J. Trusler Mod. 'Times II. 57 The griping, 
the usurious, and the lawless. 

2 . Causing pain or distress, physical or mental ; 
painful, distressing. 

1568 T. Howell Nezve Sonets (1879) 117 Through greeping 
griefe, and thought so sore opprest. 1577 T. Kendall 
Flowers Epigr. Svjb, Oh grisly gripyng grief. 1645 
Quarles Sol. Recant, v. 68 The heart-corroding Fangs Of 
griping Care. 1666 Baxter C^z// to Unconverted 225 O what 
a griping thought it will be . . to think. .That this was your 
own doing ! 1897 P. Waring Tales Old Regime 97 The 
griping hunger, which might be gratified in a moment if 
they would. 

3 . Applied more or less spec, to spasmodic con- 
stricting pains in the bowels; having the patho- 
logical effect of ‘ gripes ’; also, causing or producing 
‘ gripes 

1578 Lyte Dodoens i. xlix. 71 The same .. swageth the 
gryping paynes of the belly. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 546-47 
That Windmesse is Grosse, and Swelling; Not Sharpe or 
Griping. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 351 It excites 
Vomiting, sharp griping Pains with wind in other Parts of 
the Bowels. xZ2z-’U. Goods Sludy Med. (ed. 4) II. 254 The 
griping property of Castor oik 1882 Garden 28 Oct. 381/2 
I'he Griping Fruited Service. 2897 A llbutPsSyst. Med. III. 
752 Each stool is preceded by griping p^s in the belly. 
Hence Q-ri*pingrly adv.. d-ri'pingness. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 65 Glisters also heipe, lest the Medicine 
stop in the Guts, and worke CTipingly. 1640 Digby in Lis- 
more Papers Ser. ii. (1888) IV. 139 Thinges. . being wrested 
out of it, maketh it not onely he gripingly held, but [etc.]. 
1683 Kknnett tr. Erasm. on Folly 80 Another with a Logic- 
fisted gripingness catches at and grasps all he can come 
within the reach of. 

Griple, variant of Gripple sh.’^ Ohs. 

Gripless (gri-ples), a. rare. [f. Grip sb."^ + 
-LESS.J Having no grip or hold. 

1606 Birnie Kirk-Burial itZss) 33 Builded upon the sandy 
foundation of three griplesse grounds. 1M9 A. Munro 
Siren Casket 192 What means my Mary's gripless hand? 

II Grippe (gnp)- Also (anglicized) grip. [Fr., 
vbl. sb. C gripper to seize,] = Influenza. 

1776 J. Jekyll Corr. (1894) 64 An epidemic cold seems to 
have spread itself from London to Barcelona. In passing 
through this kingdom [France], it has obtained the name of 
‘ grippe '—a term significant enough from the nature of its 
attack on the throat. 1803 T, Campbell Let 27 Mar. in Life 
^ Lett (1849) 1. 425 John has been dubbed Dr. Leyden, and 
the influenza has been called La grippe. 1834 J, Forbes 
Laennec's Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 193 The epidemic of 1803-4 
(known by the name of grippe). 1890 Lowell Lett. (1894) 1 1. 
441 Four of the weans have had the grippe. 1891 Boston 
Daily Globe 24 Mar. 5/1 The grip is with us again... This 
year the grip seems to have started in Chicago. 

Hence Gripped affected with the ‘ grippe 
X892 Contemp. Rev. Aug. 233 The one whose bed was 
opposite to the gripped patient. Ibid. 235 A visitor arrived 
there gripped on Dec. 12, 1889. 

Grippe, obs. form of Grip. 
t ChHlppen, V- Obs. [L Geipbn ppl. a.] trans. 
To clench (the fist). 

1814 Way to win Her i. ii, You , , grippening your fi.st for 
all the world like Madona the great boxer, Ibid.^ iv. i, She 
has such a trick of grippening her fist upon occasion. 

Gripper (gri'p^-^)* Grip v^^ + -er ^ J One 
who or that which grips. 

gen. = Griper I. Obs. rare. 

1570 Levins Manip. A Gripper, harpax. 

2 . Spec, a. ‘In Ireland, a sheriff’s officer ; a bailiff’ 
(Cassell 1884). Austral, slang. One who catches 
sheep for the shearers. 

1886 C. Scorr Sheep-Farming 137 The catcher or ‘gripper* 
supplies the shearers with a &esh sheep as soon as he is 
finished with the former. 

3 . An implement used for gripping or clutching ; 
a clutch or claw of any kind; any contrivance 
employed to seize or embrace an object. 

1857 Illustr. Land. News XXXI. 246/1 Conveying a dis- 
charge to the said cartridge, and thereby releasing a gripper, 
and detaining the cable from running away. 1870 L. Simon 
in Eng. Mech. 4 Mar. 609/x (Irippers or fingers take hold of 
the cut end of the paper. 1871 Amer. Efuycl. Printing 
(ed. Ringwalt), Gripperst the metal claws . . which seize 


hold of the sheet of paper as it lies on the feeding-hoard. 
1882 Dredge, etc. .£/(?crz7k Illumin. 1. 383 The actual work 
of liberating the catch or the gripper, and feeding the 
carbon, is effected by gravity. 1884 in J. Bucknall Smith 
Cable or Rope 'Pradion 104 The carriages . . shall always 
be attached by the gripper to the cable. x886 Textile 
Manufacturer 15 June 288/2 On each carriage 112 to 224 
iron tongs or grippers are placed at regular distances. 

4 . attrib., 2i& gripper machine^ mechanism. 

X87X Amer. Encycl, Printing (ed. Ringwalt), Gripper 
Machines, power-presses in which grippers, as contradistin- 
guished from tapes, are used, i8p2 Pall Mall G. 9 Dec. 
4/1 By means of a gripper mechanism the driver of the car 
can reduce the speed to any rate desired. 

Gripping (gri-pig), M. sb.'^ [f. Grip 

-iN( 3 -i!j The action of Grip z ;.1 ; a taking firm 
grasp or hold (/it. and j^g .) ; seizure, 

1632 in Barry Orkney (2805) App. 473 Act 40 Anent Grip- 
ping of Lands, a X658 J. Durham Expos. Retr.i. (1680) 15 
There is most sensible footing and, so to speak, gripping 
to be gotten by looking to the Mediator, x8i8 Scott Hrt. 
Midi, xlii, A neglect of the higher things that belong to 
salvation, and also a gripping unto the things of this world. 
X898 Daily News 23 Sept. 6/5 The bruises caused . . by 
gripping were recent. 

b. attrib. (with reference to cable-traction). 

X887 J. Bucknall Smith Cable or Rope Traction 86 
Advocating the Chicago type of grip, .in preference to those 
provided with gripping^ wheels or rollers. ^ Ibid. 99 The 
gripping apparatus provided upon the ears, .is a device con- 
sisting of two movable jaws , . which engage or release the 
cable at the will of the operator. 1899 J. Pennell in Forin. 
Rev. LXV. 121 The two gripping arms of the brake were 
applied by chains. 

t Gripping, vbl. sb.^ Obs. In comb, gripping- 
iron, - grooping-iron, a carpenter’s gouge. 

azsoo Ortus Voc. in Promp. Parv. 216 note, Rundna esi 
guoddam artificium fahri lignarii gracile et recurvum^ 
quo cavantur tahule^ et una alteri connedaiur; Anglicij 
a gryppynge yron. 

Grijaping (gri*pig>, vb/. sb.^ [f. Grip v.^ -f- 
-ingI.J = Griping z^^/. 

1852 Wiggins Embanking 128 Gripping at xb.d. or ad. 
per rod. 

Gripping (gri*pi^)» U- Grip 4- -ing 2 .] 
That grips, clutches, clips, or grasps tightly. 

1630 Drumm. of Hawth. Flowers Sion, Cypress Grove 75 
[Riches] are like to Thornes which laid on an open hand are 
easilie blowne away, and wound the closing and hard-grip- 
ping. 1741 Monro Nerves (ed. 3) 20 The gripping 
Fingers stopt the Course of a Fluid. 1877 Black Green 
Past, xxxviii. (1878) 305 We were shod not in gripping felt 
but in goloshes of an enormous size. 
fg. 189s Daily News 20 Apr. 7/5 Death, he rejoiced to 
say, had only cost them 20/. in spite of the gripping winter. 
i 80 Athemeum 11 Apr. 487/1 There is .. much that is 
genuine and gripping in the play. 

Gripple (gri'p’^)> 5 

gryppel, grippulL [Parallel to mod.Du. greppe/^ 
grippe/, gruppe/y LG.^rw/^/d/r—WGer. ^gruppt/o-i 
see Grip A small ditch or trench. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 212/2 Gryppe, or a gryppel, where 
watur rennythe a- way in a londe, or watur forowe [jP. a 
grippull], aratiuncula. a 1825 Forby F oc. E. A nglia, Grup, 
groop, a trench, not amounting in breadth to a ditch. If 
narrower still it is a.grip\ if extremely narrow, agrippie. 

i* Gri'pple, sbj Obs, rare. In 6 gryp ell, 
griple. [f. root of Grip, Gripe ; cf. Grapple jAJ 

1 . A hook to seize things with. 

1530 Palsgr. 228/1 Grypell a hoke, hauet, 

2 . Grasp. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. v. ii. 14 Ne ever Artegall his griple 
strong For any thinge wold slacke, but still upon him hong* 

Gri jpple, A. exo. dial, or arch- Also 1 
gripmi 3 gripel, 6 gripeE, grippel. Sc, grip- 
pill, 6-7 griple, 9 Sc. grippal. [OE. gripuly 
i.grip'y wk. root oi gripan vJJ 

1 . Griping, niggardly, usurious. 

a 1000 Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker igZ/sgCapax, quimul- 
tum capit, andgetul, gripul, numuk cizos Lay. 7336 pii 
sulf aert .swiSe gripel, hme gumen sunden5efere. 1565 Gold- 
ing Ovids Met vii. (1603) 85 b, [She] upon receit thereof. . 
Was turned to a bird, which yet of wld is gripple still. 1574 
Rich Mercury ^ Soldier C ij b, The greatest cause that 
stirreth both these sortes [of Captaines] to seruice, as may 
be supposed, procedeth of one mocion, which is the gripell 
desyre they haue of Princes paye. 1589 Warner A lb. Eng. 
V. xxvii, Grippel in workes, testy in words. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. i. iv. 31 He gnasht his teeth to see Those heapes of 
gold with griple Couetise, 011677 Barrow Serm.yDes. 1716 
I. 316 The gripple wretch who will bestow nothing on his 
poor brother. 1808 Scott Marm. vi. Introd., While gripple 
owners still refuse To others what they cannot use, 18x4 — 
Wav. Ixvii, Nae body wad be sae grippal as to tak his geer 
after they had glen him a pardon. ^ 1876 Whitby Gloss, y 
Gripple, avaricious. ‘As gripple as sin 

2 . Gripping; tenacious. 

1513 Douglas AEneis xn. xii. 193 Amangthegrippillrutis 
fast haldand. 1604 Drayton Owle 350 The gripple Viriture 
argues me too hold. x88o W. Watson Princes Quest 
(1892) 61 Clutched with his gripple claws the Prince his prey. 

3 . Comb.y as gripple-kanded, mhided adjs. 

i6z6 Middleton Anyth, for Quiet Life i. i. 76 ^at a 
man of your estate should be so gripple-minded and repin- 
ing at his wife’s bounty ! a 163a T, Taylor God s fudgem. 
IT. i. xix. (1642) 64 This gripple minded Prince. 16^7 C. 
Harvey Sck. of Heart (1778) iio, I was close and gripple- 
handed. 

Hence Chri-ppleness, avarice, greed, niggardli- 
ness ; also, greedy desire (to do something). 

X57X Golding Calvin on Ps. To Rdr. 8 Greedy gripple- 
nesse of shameful gaine. X655 Gurnall Ckr. in A rm. i. x. 
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GEISLIHESS. 


I 2» 290 A grippleness to save some of the stuff. s66o 
Hexham Dutch Did., Hebbigheyt, Greedinesse, Gripple- 
nesse, or Niggard linesse. i88a IV. Were. Gloss , Gripple- 
ness, greed. ‘'E inna so bad off as 'e makes out, *ds nowt 
but grippkness makes Ini live so near.’ 

t Sri'OTle, V. Ohs. [An alteration of Gkapple 
tf., ? inflaeneed by Gkip v.'^} = Grapple v. in 
various senses. Hence Gri'ppled ppl. a., an- 
chored ; Gri'ppling anchoring, mooring, 

atirik in grippling chain. 

iS9t H._ Smith Serm, Usury^ i. I am glad that I haue 

any occasion to griple with this smne, where it hath made 
so many spoyles. x6o6 Heywood If you know not Me ii. 
Wks. 1^4 I. 346 The distant corners of their gripled fleet. 
*607 Tofsell B'mtr-f. Beasts (1658) 167 The root . . is more 
then a man can well griple in his hand. 1630 Wadsworth 
PUgr, iv. 34 The Vice Admiral! prepared hiraselfe for to 
fight. .hanging his gripHng chain® on the maine Mast. 
Crrippj (grrpi), tx. Sc. north, [f. Gkipz^J 
-h-ih Cf. MDu, gripich, MLG. ^ipech.'l 

1 . Having a tendency to be avaricious or parsi- 
monious. 

1808 Grtpby, pron. gruppy, avaritious, as im- 

plying the idea of a disposition to take the advantage, S. 
1833 Galt Provost xliii. 315 It may be, that standing now 
clear and free of the world, I had less incitement to Ite so 
grippy. x8a5 Brockett N. C. Words, Grippy, mean, avari- 
cious, hardly honest, i860 Ramsay Remin. Ser. i. led. 7) 
88 A character noted for avarice or sharp looking to self 
interest, was termed ‘grippy*. tZfj^ Whitby Gloss , Grippy, 
inclined to cheat, 188a Earn. Rev. Apr. 1523 A typical 
Scottish laird of the shrewdest and ‘ grippiest ’ order. 

2 . Tenacious. 

1870 Contemp. Rev. XIV, 380 The tenacious, grippy 
dinging to traditionary usages. 

Hence Gri'ppmess, 

i88» Atketmum 21 Jan. 88/1 A satire on the ‘grippi- 
ness * j:hat may have characterized the earlier lairds. 

OxipsaiCk (gri'pissek). U. S. colloq, [f. Grip zr.l 
4 Sack.] a traveller’s handbag. 

1883 Pa/t Afa// G. IX Dec. 2/2 The word * grip-sack ’ has 
long been in use in America as a slang term for hand-satchel. 
1889 ‘Mark Twain* Vankee at Crt. K. Arth. xxiii. as5 
Take your gripsack and get along. 1891 xi^tk Cent. Oct, 
588 They pack their grip-sacks and go off to Europe, 
t Cbn‘pTiloiis, a, Oh. Also gripo-. [app, f. 
Gripple a. 4 -ous, with spelling assimilated to that 
of adjs. in -u/otts.} Grasping, avadcious. Hence 
©ri'ptiiousiiess. (Only in T. Adams.) 

*6x4 T. Adams Devils Banquet 127 The labourers hyre 
cries in the gripolous^ Landlords hand. 1633 — Exp. 2 Peter 
ii. 12 Gripulous avarice, [hid. iii. tS Liberality is in medio 
between gripulousness and profuseness, 

(grai'pO* [f* Gripe d- -y 1 ,] Tending 
to cause * gripes *. 1879 [see Gripeful 0 . 1 , 

Grip-yard ! see Grip sk-^ 

Gri^tialandite (gr/'kwalsendait). Min, 
fNamed fay fiepburn, 1887, from its locality, 
Griqualand,] A mineral consisting essentially of 
silica in a fibrous form, more or less impregnated 
with iron, forming the gem known as tiger eye. 

1887 Cheat. News LV. 240 Griquaiaotdite, a pseudomorph 
of crocidolite. 

t Gris, sb. Obs. Forms : 3-6 gris(0, 4-5 grece, 
4-6 grys; e, (4 griis, 5 grijs), 5 gryoe. [a. OF . gris 
(14th c. in Godef.), subst. use of adj. grh (see 
Gris tz.). Cf. It. grigio homespun cloth, russet.] 

A kind of grey fur. 

1300 Cursor M. 254^ Riche rolic wit veir and grise. 
c xjBo Sir Tristr. 1220 yai raft me fowe and griis, And hus 
wounded hai me. c 137$ or. Lex. Saints, Jacobus {minors 764 
F unyt wele in wayre & grece {rime de wice). 1393 Langl. P, 
FI. C, xviL 342 Both in grey and in |;rys And in pEiIt harneis. 
rx4oo St. A lexius 398 Pelured wih Ermyne & wib grijs. 
x46» Lybeaus Disc. 838 A velowet mantyll gay, Pelvred 
wyth grys and gray, Sche caste abowte her swyre. 1481 
Caxtoh Reynard (Arb.) 65 He may were scarlet and gryse, 
1533 Lo. Berners Froiss. I. ccclxxxi. 640 They ar clothed 
in veluet and chamlet furred with grise. XS75 Hovj Her- 
ckamle dyd Wy/e betray 14 la Hazl. E. P. P. 1. 197 
Gownys of grate pryce, Furryd with menyuere and with 
gryse. [1896 J. H. Wylie /list. Hen, iV, 111.469 A red 
jacket, with cap furred with gris.] 

t G^S, a. Obs, rare. In 4 gris, grys, grioe, 

6 gres, greca, greyce. [a. F. gyds ( » Pr., Sp., 
Pg. gris., It. gris0), a. OHG. gris (in mod.G.^«>) 

— OS. gris ( Dll. gnjs), of unknown origin; a deriva- 
tive is medX. griseus. It. grigio[\ Grey. 

c 1386 Chaucer Can. Veom. Frol. 6 His hakeney, which 
}>at was al pomely grys [v.r. gris. gricej. 15x3 Douglas 
AEneis Frol. 107 Sum grece {v.r. greyce, gres], sum gowUs, 
sum pnrpour. 

Gris, obs. form of Grass. 

Girisaille (giizf i, or as Fr, grzzay), Faimiing, 
[a. ¥.grisaiiie, I grh grey (see prec,).] A method 
of decorative painting in grey monochrome lo re- 
present objects in relief (see qiiot, 1854) ; a work, 
e.g. a staiiied-glass window, executed according to 
this method. 

1848 B. Web0 Sk. Cmi.^ Recks. 9 In the Lady-chapel are 
some modern /r/wi'ilfjr [riej. *849 Rusk in Set *. Lamps lx. 

§ 14. 4x The i-oof of the Sistine chap! has much archi- 
tectural de«gn in grisaille mingled with the figures of its 
frescoes. 1^4 Fairholt Did, Art, Grisailkj .. a style of 
painting employed to represent .solid bodies in relief, such ^ 
as Mewss, mowdings.. bas-reliefs, &c., by meam of grey 
tints. The objects represented are supmstd to he white ; s 
the shadows which they pa‘o|ect, and the fights . . are properly 
depicted by., various tiau, xBgq L. F» Day Windemm j 


xio Early glass divides itself, .into two classes J work in rich 
Colour . . and work in ‘grisaille’, as it is called; that is to 
say, in which the glass is chiefly white or whitish, relieved 
only here and there by a line or a jewel of colour, 
b. attrik or cidj. Executed in grisaille. 
i860 Handhk. of LudUnu (1863) 34 The windows were 
filled with grisaille glass. 1870 F. R. Wilson Ch, Lindisf. 
29 Tlie designs of the glass are all ornamental patterns on 
light grisaille grounds. 1897 L. F. Day Windows 146 The 
best-known grisaille windows in England are the famous 
group of long lancets, ending the north transept of York 
M inster, which are known by the name of the Five Sisters. 

Gris-amber: see Ambergris. 

Grisard (gri-swd), a. and sb, rare, [ad. F. 
grisard, f. gris grey : see -ard.J 
fA. adj. Greyish. Obs. 

*<^7 Topsell Four f. Beasts (1658^ 27 Their [hadgersT 
.skin IS hard, but rough and rugged, their hair harsh and 
stubborn, of an intermingled grisard colour. 

B. sb. A grey-haired man. 
x88o Browning Dram, Idylls Sen ii. Pietro 25 Straight- 
way would the whiieom youngster grow a grisard, 
Grisbate, -bet, -bite, etc., vars. Geistbite, 
tGrise, a. Obs. Also 3 greis, 5 gryse. 
P Abstracted from Grisly a.] I'errible ; fearful. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 18649 Wit his cri l>at es sua grise \GMi, 
greiid. Ibid, 23249 Of helle. .f e aghtand pine it es ful grise. 
1460 Lybeaus Disc. 597 To fyght witli hothe yn sarne Hyc 
wer no chyldes game, That beth so grymme and gryse. 
?itiSoo Ser J. MandeveMe 59 in Hazl. E. E. P. L 157 
Or elles. . Depy.st in helle in paynes grise Salbce our set. 

t Grise, V. Obs, bonus : 3-4 grise-ii, 4 -yn, 
4^5 grys®. grise, 5 gryes, 6 Sc. gryis. Fa. t. 4 
gros, griaede. lU.K.grism str. vb. (later wk.) 
OE. ^grisan, implied in d-grisan (recorded in 
pres.-stem only; see Aorise v.') =» MDu,, MLG, 
grism (Du. grijzen, pa. t, grees, pa. pple. gegre- 
zm)\ cf. VlliG, gf isenlich Grisly. 

The root is not found in Goth, or Scandinavian, nor 
k its equivalent found outside Teut. Possibly it may have 
originated by onomatopoeic modificati :m from the synouy- 
mou.s *greus', xrus- ihi OE. xrorn sail, begroren terrified, 
Xryre horror) which seenm to he an extension of the root 
*Xreu,,xrfi^\ see GRUKn] 

X impers, \Ii) grisu tm : I shudder with fear or 
horror, I tremble, am greatly afraid. 

exxoo Trin. Coll, Horn. 165 Of swUch mai grissen men. 
4X325 Ancr, R. ‘Sore% eweS he, ure i^uerd, ‘me 
gridleS [MS, T. arises] a^ean mine pine \ a xaas Juliana 
56 Grisen him mahte It^.n mahen] pat »ehe hu hit [pat axtreo] 
gront in to hwet se hit of rahte. a 1300 Body 4- Soul 96 in 
Map's Poems, A weyle sore may me grise. 1303 R. Brunne 
I/andl, Synne 7875 11 yt was no wundyr Jio'^ hym gros. 

2 . inlr. To shudder or tremble with teiror; to 
be full of horror, greatly afraid ; » Agbise r, 

a 1225 [see i J. a X300 Cursor M, 7983 To ger hmu for him 
gru and grise Vm-thoght him gern on quatkin wise, R, 
Brunne Ckron. Wace (Rolls) 8532 His herte a-geyn^ym 
gros & grew, c *400 Beryn 2140 Of this petouse compleynt 
a mannys hert may gri.se, CX450 Si, Cuihhri \ 7222 

pe woman sho began to gryes. c 1460 Towndey Myst* iv. 
2|4 When I look to hym, I grym X513 Douglas Mneis i. 
XU, 21 Albeit my spreit abhmrris, and doith grise, I'hairon 
for to ramembir. 

3 . brans. To shudder at with terror or abhorrence ; 
to dread, abhor, loathe; *»AGEiS 3 fi 2 . 

1382 Wyclif Judith xvi. ta The Fereis grkiden hir stede- 
festnesse, and Medis hir hardyne.ssc. — Wisdom xil 3 
Tho olde dwellerk of thin hoU load, the which thou grkedkt- 

4. To terrify, affright ; « Agrisk 5 a. 

1501 Douglas Pal Lkn, i. Ixxi, Terribill ihochtis oft my 
hart did gryis. XSX3 — Affneis vi. il 52 Virgyne, na kyna 
of pane may rise, Vnknaw to me, of new that may me grise. 
xss6-8 Phakr yRne/d iv. K ijb, He warns me through iny 
drearaes, & me w* fearful! goat doth grise, 

Gl’ise, var. Gbis Oh , ; obs. 1. Grass, Grece. 
Grisel, ols, form of Gbizbl, Grizzle a. andsk'^ 
Griseli, -licli(e, -ly, obs. forms of Geisi-y. 
Grisell^e, obs. form of Grizzle a. and sk'^ 
Griseo- (gri-zib), comb* form of mcd. L, grfscus 
grey, used in sense * greyish as gris^aj^tsmts adj. 

1847 Hardy in Prm:, Berm. Nat. Club II. No. 5. 247 
Aklomt-n . . tlfickly clcahcd above and beneath with griseo- 
fuscons pubescence. 


Gaaseous gri-zibs), a, [f. med.L. (see 

Gels tr.) 4 - -ousj Grey; spic, in ZaoL and Aot, 
bluish grey, pearl-grey. (For an aberrant use see 
quot. 1826.) 

18x9 G, Samooille Bnfomol Cmnjmd. zm Pemtaiama,, 
Bc^y grkeous above. xSaNS Kmsv « Sp. Emtmmi. IV. 279 
Gtfeeou# {Grisms), white mottled with black <w biown, Ea. 
Cumdio mbuksus. 1828 Stark Elem, Nat, Hist, I. 274 
Tail-feathers wedge-shaped, griseous, spotted with blacic* 
X847 Haroy in Fms, Berm, Nat. Club IL No, 5. 240^ 
Abdomen . .griseous pubescent 1893 Cmiemp. Rev. Aug. 
294 French soil and aotohly French mes are ^iseous. 
iGarisett© (grize’t). Also S gyl^et, gpriesel, 
grissette. [a. F. grisHU, t gris gprey ; see -ettk.] 

1 , An inferior grey dress fabric, formerly the 
common garb of workir^ girls in France. (In 
quot, oHrik) 

X700 T. Brown, etc. tr, Sicarmds Com, Whs. (xjxz) a His 
Dcmhkt was a Griset-Co«t, 

2 . A French girl or young woman of the working 
clasWj esp. one employed as a shop assistant or a 
seamstress. 

X7a3 Swirr SteSa ai WmekParh 59 Sins vows she will no 
longer stay la lodgiao, like a poor grissette, a 1745 — - 
(title} To Betty the GrSette. *768 Stekn* Smi* Joum, 


(1775)11.116 (Case Conscience), In a few minutes the Grisset 
came in with her box of jace. 18x5 Sporting Mag. XLVL 
128 The women of Paris of all ranks, grisettes as well as 
Duchesses. 1885 Miss J^haddon Wyl/ard's IVeirdl. i. 23 
That pretty, neat appearance which one sees in French 
girls of a class just a little above the grkette. 

attrik 1803 Mary Charlton IVJ/e # Mistr. IV. 29 A 
fellow .. was scarcely able to^vie with his valet-de-chambre 
in any expenditure upon Iris gri.sette adventures, 1844 
Louisa S. Costrllo jl. 335 The remarkable beauty 
of its young women of the grisette class. 

B. A uocLuid moth, Acrmycla strigosa, 

1869 Newman Brit. Moths 253 The Grisette. 

tGri-sfalj a. Oh. [f. Grise v. + -eol.] 

Horrible; terrible. Hence f Or i'sfnlly trrAr. 

a 1300 Signs be/. Judgem. 16 in E. E. P. (1862} 8 Hit is 
ivvrit in hou boke .. pat no ping no nmn mat loke pat k so 
grkful forto drede, 3382 Wyclif U’hdom xx, 19 Vnknowen 
bestes. .bringeiide forth smel of smoke, or puttende out 
grkful [1388 hidouse] sparkes fro e-,en. Ibid. xvii. 3 Thei 
ben scatered, dredeude grkfulli [2388 hidousii], 

Grisgris ; see OnmaaER, 

Grishop, variant of GiiA.ssHOP Oh. 
f Gri'sil, <3f. Obs. In 5 gry»yL-iL [f, Grise v.] 
Horrible ; grisly. 

r 1440 Promp. Parv. 213/2 Grysyl [rcr. grysxll, horridus. 
Grisilielie, obs. foim of (iEisLY. . 

Gri'sing. pseudo ■trrr/t. [An accommodation 
of med.L. grisengns, used adjectively as the name 
of a fiibric ; prob. f. gris grey ; cf. , OF. grisan, 
explained by, (jiodef. as a sluff of Greek origin.] 
The name of some fabric. 

[criia I.aws Mtheired w. ii. § 8 f Ltebermann) Duos 
grisengos pannos, x X48-S6 Charter I- dudey A bk, i. incolnsh. 
in Dugdale^ Monast. {1S25) V. 490/1 ^■estimenta autein 
dabtint inihi de griseng, vel ha!l>erget, et pellibus agninisj 
uxori autem naai ad carius bluet, et pellibus similiter ag- 
ninis. a x2oo iJ/.S'. Ashtnok 12S5 fob 231 yuidem griengis 
brx: <-st paniiiculk aerium colorem iniitantibus vestiuntur.] 
1865 KiNtisr.FY Ilernv.^ 1 1, i. 10 Clothing . . of grking or 
luilbergit and lambs’ skins. 

^tGrising, •tihl. sk Obs, [f. Grise zt, + -ikgI.] 
Terror, horit-r, dread; loathing. 

<*J22S Ancr. R, 190 Nere pet ping sulf grislich hwas 
scheadewe 3® ne nuihte nout for grislich [ JAV. C. grisung] 
biholdeni 1382 Wyclik i L kron. xvii. 21 By hb gretnesse 
& giysjnges {1388 dreilis] he caste out nacyouns fro hk 
face. €.1440 Hyi.ton Scala Per/. AV.de W. 1494? i. xHi, 
Also thou -imlt fele a lothyng & a grysyng of thy self. 
GrisMn (gri-skin). Also B grisking, [?f.^m, 
Grice a pig + -kin .] The lean part of the loin of a 
bacon pig. f Also formerly, the coiTesponding part 
of beef. 

<2x700 B. E. Dkt. Cant. Cmv, GHskins, steaks off the 
Rump of Beef; also Pork-l»unes with some tho’ not much 
Flesh on them, 1727 Swin Circumds. K. Cnril Wks. 1755 
III. I. i6§ To convince them of his Christianity lie called for 
a pork grisking. X733— - Cor>'. Wks. 1841 IL 717 , 1 have a 
good deal of company to sup at my house upon Lecf griskins. 
X747 Mrs. Olasse Cookery i. 4 The best Way to dress Fork 
Griskins is to roa-t them, X7<Sx Murphy Citizen 1. ii, Then 
he rocked the cradle, hush ho ! hush ho 1— then he twisted, 
the griskin. i8»o Lamb Elia Ser. i, Christ’s Hosp., 
Hk hot plate of roa^A veal, or the more tempting grkkin. 
xS8o Ikffkriks Gt. Estate ix. 199 Hei’alied at the butcher’s 
. . and . .got a little bit of griskin, or a chop. 
iransj, 17x3 Stiei.» Emgiukmmm No. 40. 262 So many 
Drops of such a one’s Milk| with a Griskin of St, lawrence. 
% In griskins : tom to mgs. 
x8w Carleton IVafts frisk Pem.jtZi$) L 247 My feet 
by tlik time were absolutely in griskins. 

tOrisle, Oh, [f. Grise u] Horror; terror. 
axzas St. Marker. 15 Ha mot en.. hare ahne deS ant 
drihtines munegin ilome, ant te grkle ant te gmre J?e bi^ et 
te dome, a X340 Smides Wards in Cott, Horn. 251 Wei ha 
i sebS ham to grkle ant to grure. 

Grisle, obs, form of GeihtlEj Gbizzik. 
Grisled (gri’zld), a. Oh, exc. dial. Also 4 
gri«el@d, 6 ^seM. [f. Grisle or Geisxl a.+ 
-bd*A] Awe-inspiring; horrible; grisly. 

cty}p Cursor M. 24081 (Fairf.) Hk face f>at be -fore waas 
shene hit is now grkeletl {other MSS. grkli] on to sene. 1565 
Darius {tZbo) sb So griMld vpon him I didjooke, As he 
had Iwne a very cooke.^ 1583 STANvmjasT rEneis »._ (Arb.) 
50 Al we fle from sacrifice with .vkhi so grisled afrighted, 
1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Griskd, grisly, frigi.tful, 

Grisled^ variant of Grizzled a. 

Grisley, -lie* obs, ff. Grisly. 

t Gi?i*sllll0ad. Oh. In 4 gryselichliede, 

-ijobhede* ff, Grbi.y a, 4 -head.] Grisliness. 

a X400 PTymer (iSoxI S8 Ther woneth euerelastynge gryse- 
lychhede, c *43P PHgr Lyf Manhode iv, xxx. (k.69} 102 
My grete maacc is cleped pe veogeauace of god, and ^ 
gryseiichhede of hello. 

GrMik, ote. form of Otmet, 

Grisliaes# (gri'zlfofe). £f. Grisly a . + -ress.] 
The quality or condition of being gjisly ; horriblc- 
ne«, giuesomeiiiess, 

xjfo Ham pole Pr, Come, N« swa sleygh payntar 
never nan was couihe ymagyn of hair gryslynes. 

cx;^ CiiAifCBR Pars. T, f 790 (l/ari, MS,^ pty sebum 
haue,, hunger and hurst and gikllnes of deueles patschul 
aito-tere hem wi|out rexpit. [Cf. Gti«Nir».| a X5I0 Sidney 
Arcadia 251 That ill agreeing musicke, which was 

beautified with the grii%lyne^se of wmm» [etc .1 Florio 

zmi F'ruiiis t^t G, what, h she so loathsome f L, More than 
grlslenes or hell it self*, x^x R. Boltoh Cm/. J( 0 ,Come, 
307 Hee . . addci more grw»elines« to hk many hatefull 
transgressions. 1867 Howells lial Jornm, «9 Al! the 
horrew for which w« had wait were tlien in perfect grisline^. 
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Grisloker, -inker, obs. compar. E Grisly. 
Grisly (,gri-zli), a. Now only arck and literary. 
Forms : 2 grisiic, 2-5 grisHcli, -lyoh, (3-4 
grisloker, -Inker }, 3-5 gryslick, -lycli, 4-5 grise- 
lie}i(©, gryselick(e, -lycli©, -ly, (4 grissiliche, 
grislik, greselioli) ; 3 Orm. grisslig, 3 gresle, 
4 grossly, 4-5 gr©sely(e, gresli, 5 gresly, 
griss(0)ly(©, 4-6 grysely(©, 4-7 grysly, 5 grysle, 
gryssly, 6 gryslie, greislie, greizlie, griesely, 
-lie, gryesly, 5-7 greisly, 6-7 grislie, grizely, 
6-9 griesly , 8-9 grizly, (grizzly), 4- grisly. [Late 
OE.gris/zc ; ultimately f. ^is- wk. root of Geise®. 
+ -/zV, -LY ^ ; but the history is unknown. 

Ptjrh. aphethed from OE. onpi.sUc^ ^ongrisenUc f implied 
in the adv. ongrysenUce\ f. pa. pple. of *ongH$an^ synony- 
mous with dgrtsan Agrise Cf. the continental Teut. 
synonyms Wdw, grezelijc (from the weak form of the root), 
grkelijc^ mod. Du, grijMlijk fSxoxe. the str. form) ; the quan- 
tity of the root-vowel m WEG. grisenlich is uncertain.] 

1 . Causing horror, terror, or extreme fear ; horrible 
or terrible to behold or to hear; causing such feel- 
ings as are associated with thoughts of death and 
^ the other world spectral appearances, and the 
like. In mod. use tending to a weaker sense ; 
Causing uncanny or unpleasant feelings ; of for- 
bidding appearance ; grim, ghastly. 

a. of visible objects, their qualities, etc. 

/r 1150 Fmsw B. Mnrgrtreise in Grein Bibl. Angels, Prosa 
{1889) 1 1 1 . 175 paer inn code an gi islic deofol. c izao Pices 
^ V irities EifuUe dieulen, 3 e bieS swa laSUcheand 

swo grislich an to lokin. riaoo Orm in 3842 pobh hatt he 
erisHlj3_deo!eIl seo. ct2a^ Lav. 28063 per ich isah grii>es 
& grisliche fu^eles. atzz^ Aucn. R. 118 Bledinde mon 
is grislich & atelich ine monnes eihsihSe. ci3So Will, 
Falerne 4935 Ac he hajs» sent 50U to socoure so grlssiliche 
an host, c 1386 Chaucer Monk's T. xio He .slow the grisly 
boor. — FrankL T. 131 The grisly Rokkes blake. 1393 
I^AHGL. P, FI, C. XXI. 479 May no grysHche gost glyde per 
hit shade wep, ri4So Merlin 15 Ther was none othir 
women that darste norishe it but the modre, for it was 
so grysly to syght. 1513 Douglas Mneis vi. iv. 4 Ane 
hiddouis hole, deip gapand and grisly. 1551 Robinson 
tr. Mere's Utopia i. (Arb.) 53 A man of grislie and sterne 
grauitie, *579 Spenser Shepk Cal. Nov. 55 Vp grieslie 
gliostes. 1590 — F, Q. I. V. 20 Grie.sly night, with visage 
deadly sad. x6<yj Kikuok Wks, 1 . 220 The griesly and 
ghastljr countenance^ of approching death. 1629 Milton 
Nativity aoo In vain with cymbals’ ring They call the 
grisly king, fn dismal^ dance aljout the furnace blue. 1684 
Earl Roscommon Ess. Transl. Perse 157 I'he Greisly 
Fenry-man of Hell. 1697 Dryden Pirg. Georg, iv. 145 
Like their grisly Prince appears his gloomy Race. 1788 
W. Blane Hunt. Excurs. 15 Our gri.sly enemy [an ele- 
phant] was overpowered by the number of bullets. 1807 
WoHDSw. White Doe i. 244 Look down, and .see a griesly 
si^ht ; A vault where the bodies are buried upright ! 1841 
W. Spalding Italy 4 It, IsL II. 198 Minos, tramsfonned 
by the Florentine poet . . into a strange and grisly shape. 
1^5 Dickens Mut. Fr. i. xv, There was the old grisly four- 

r ost bedstead. 1867 Emerson May-Day tic. Wks. (Bohn) 
11. 457 ^Hunted by Sorrow's grisly train. 1885 Stevenson 
Dynamiter 1 32 The gri.sly slielter of a coffee-shop, 
t 1 e». of sounds. Obs. 

c 1275 Servhig Christ 28 in O, E, Misc. 91 Per is gronynge 
and grure and gryslich gle. a 1300 Cursor M. 18053 (Cfott.) 
For hat farli sone war hai. fus, And ran k®^im til pe apostlis 
hus, All carpand of l>at grisli crack, a 1385 Chaucer L. G. 
IP, 12 £9 DitiOf The thundvr rorede with a gresely steuene. 
14.. Sir Bejtes ^723+9 (MS. M.) He keste vp a gret yell 
'Lhat was gri-;s-::Iye as a thonder. X552 Lyndesay Monarche 
5545 Gretand with mquy gryslie grone. 1576 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. Epit, A iv b, iEtnaes . . gideslie thundering, 
a 1586 Sidney A rcadia ii. (1590) 165 b, With Dayly Diligence 
and Grisly Grones, he wan her affection. 

C. of actions, occnrrences, conditions ; also arch. 
of threats, imprecations, etc. 

cizoo Trin, Call. Horn. 5 Pat loSeliche w'ord and ateliche 
and grisliche.. maledicti m ignem etemum. ^ [<21240 
Lofsongm. Cott. Hem. 200^ Mine sunnen }>at ateliche beo 3 
and grisliche i bine eih sihSa.j 1297 R. Glouc. t Rolls) 11745 
Grisioker weder it was ne mi^te anerhe be. 1340' 
Ayenh, 49 Vor asemoche ase lie zenne is more uoul and 
more grislich, }?® more is work he .ssriftc. c 1375 XI Pains 
of He'll 33 in 0 . E. Misc. 21 1 Gret snow, gret yise, gret cold 
gresle. cx3S5^ Chaucer L. G. W. 2238 Philomela, So 
gresely was hi.s dede. That whan that I his foule storye 
rede, Mynne eyen wexe foule & sore also. <;i386 — Fard, 
T. 380 Many a grisly ooth thanne ban thay sworn, And 
Crbte.s blessed libdy thay to-rente. 14- . PoL ReL ^ L, 
Poems 240 Godes grisliche dom. 1494 Fabvan Chron. I. 
•ccxxxii. 1533' 158 b, Gresely & cruel fyghte. 1583 Stanv- 
HURST AEneis ni. (Arb.) 71 , 1 viewd with wundring a grisly 
monsterus hazard. 1596 H. Clapham Briefs Bible i. 58 No 
maruell, if so greislie a fall, put hitn from that sacred figur- 
ing Seate. 1826 Scott IVoodst, ii, Grisly oaths ^^suit ill 
with grey beards. x8^ Hawthorne Scarlet A.xil. (187^) 
X71 The like grisly sense of the humorous again stole in 
among the solemn phantoms of his thought. 1892 Jessopp 
Stud. Recluse i, 11893) 25 The ground .. teeming with the 
tangible memories of gri.sly conflict. 1892 E. GossEi'^irn 
Narcisse i. ii HLs griesly imagination and adroit hand as a 
modeller. 

2 . Ugly. died. 

la 1300 Cursor M. 23620 |>ir sal he fair and dughtt bath, 
pai sal be grisli and lath.] 1674-91 Ray N. C. Words 32 
Grisly, ugly : from Grize, Swine. 1684 Yorkesk, Dial, 216 
in Speeim. Eng. Dial. 159, I wad this grisely Cat was 
bang'd, for me. 1684 J. Lacy Sir H. Buffoon ii. lii. Dram. 
Wks. (1875) 240 Ah, thoub an ill-favoured grizdy-like fellow, 
that is sa. 1788 W. Marshall Vorksk. II. 333 Grizely.. 
ugly in tito extreme. ^ 

1 3 . Full of fear, inspired by fear. Also qualifying 
fear^ dread, Obs. 


C3320 R. Brunne Medit. xoi Eche loked on ou|>er with 
grysly ye, And seyd, Horde wheher hyt be y?’ <:s386 

Chaucer Pars. T. p 103 Grisly drede that euere shal laste, 
c 1400 St. yerernie’s 15 Tokens (E. E. T. S.) 33 Allas ! hou 
schuli we ^n ouercome )Mlk griselich fere, Whan vche seint 
schal aferde be cure lord crist to see jjer®? 1698 Fryer 
Acc. E. India Sf P. 23 Which made the Males leap out of 
their Cabins with the same grisly Look as if going to give 
up their last Accounts. 

tdrrsly, adv. Ohs. exc, arch. [f. as prec. + 
-LT^. Cf. MDu. griselikcy MLG. gHslikenl\ 
Horribly, terribly ; grimly; so as to inspire terror. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 61 Grisliche he us mid orde pilted. 
a 1225 yuliatia 69 Te balefule beast . . fen[gl on to . . grist- 
beatien grisliche up o J>is meqke meiden. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(RoUsV 574 His ax . . so grisliche he ssoc & vaste, J>at he 
king kwalcede & is men* a xyaa Cursor M. 16182 ^Cott.), 
I hope j>at hai sal bath grisly bi-for him quake. 1387 
Trevisa (Rolls) 1 . 81 Satyri .. grisliche and won- 
derliche i-senape, c 1394 P. P. Crede 585 Swiche a gome 
godes^wordes grysliche gloseh. C1400 Vwaine 4 Gaw, 
3843 I’he thoner grisely gan out-brest- cx4oa Melaym 
1252 Grisely ^gronande. 1529 More Dyal. i. 20 a/2 She .* 
was there . . in face eyene loke & countenaunce so grysely 
chaunged . . yt yt was a terryble syght to behold. 1563 
Becon Reliqites of Rome 245 There is nothing in al this 
world y* a Christen man or woman ought so griselich to 
dread, as for to falle into sinne. 1638-48 G. Daniel Eclog. 
ii. I The North loolces grisly blacke. 1663 Bullokar, Grisly^ 
aboniinably, gastly, fearfully. 1868 Browning Ring 4 Bk, 
viii. 1714 Laesa, gashed griesly, tarn enormiter. 

Grisly, obs. form of Gristly, Grizzly a, 
and 

t Gri'sness. Obs. Also 4 grise-, 5 grysnesse. 
[f. Gkise a. + -RBSS.] Terror, horror, dread. 

1398 Trevisa Bartk. De P. R. viii. i. (Tollem. MS.), The 
worlde is a place of trespas and of gilte . . of grisnesse led. 
1535 ferefulnes] and of schame. Ibid. xiv. li, Londe of 
wastynge and of grisenesse led. T535 horrour], 1422 tr. 
Secreta Secret. ^ Priv. Priv. (E. E. T. S.) 153 Nero be-helde 
his chylde, and grysnesse therof hadd, and hym merwelid 
of Suche an shape. 

Grisolet, obs. variant of Chrysolite. 

1672 Boyle Virtues of Gems i. 44 Indian-Gems, particu- 
larly Grisolets. (1750 tr. Leonardits* Mirr. Stones 109 Gri- 
soletus, is the same as the Crisolete.] 
t Grison, sbl^ Obs. [a. F. grism^ f. gris grey.] 

1 . Grison stone ( == F. fierre de grison) ; a kind 
of freestone. 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais ir. xxix, Riflandoiiille or pud- 
ding-plunderer, who was Sixmtd cap-a-pe with grison stones. 

2 . ‘ A servant without livery, dressed in grey, 
for secret errands’ (Hatz.-Darm.). 

1693 Shadwell Volunteers 11. i. 14 , 1 think I must keep a 
Secretary, I keep Orisons^ {printed Grifons] B’eMows out of 
Livay, privately for nothing, but to carry Answers. 

Grison (gri’z^n), sbl^ [a. F. grison ; app, the 
same word as prec. and next. (Both animals are 
grey.)] 

1 . A carnivorous quadruped of South America, 
Galictis vittalay belonging to the family Mttslelidte, 
and thus allied to the glutton and marten. 

1796 Stedman Surinam II. xvii. 41 That animal mentioned 
by Mr. Ailemand, in the Count de Buffon. .which he there 
calls the grison or grey-weazel. If this be the same animat 
(as I doubt not, and have therefore given it the name of the 
crahbo-dago or grison). 1838 Fenny Cyct. XI. 485/1 The 
Grison, Gulo vittatus of Desmarest . . and Galictis vittata 
of Bell. 1884 Riverside Nat. Hist. (1888) V. 397. 

2 . A South American monkey (see quot.). 

1840 tr. Cj(viePs Anim, ATz/gv/. (1849) 61 The Caparo ., 
and the Grison {Lagothrix canus Geof, ; Gasiromargas 
infumatus Spix.)-“lDhabrtants of the interior of South 
America, said to be remarkable gluttons. 

t Grison, a. Ohs. in 5 gresone. [a. F. 
g'ison^ f. gris grey.] Grey. 

1438 Alexcvnder the Great (Bannatyne) 115 With lyart 
herd and hare gresone. 

Grison, obs. form of Gbecing, stairs. 
fGrisp, V. Obs. [A mixture of Geif and 
Grasf vbs.] intr. To grasp, to grope. 

ri42o Lydg. Thebes iiL in Chaucer's Wks. (1561) 372 
Upon the corps with a mortal! face He fel atones, and gam 
k to embrace Sore to grispe, and agein vpsterte. 1532 More 
Confut. TindaLe Wks. 553/1 He grisped and louge felt 
about here & ther in the darke. 

Grispatien, obs. form of Gristbite. 
t Gri‘Spiilg, vbl. sbO- Obs. [Contracted form, 
of Gbistriting.] Gnashing the teeth. 

13,.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 159 Depein my doungoim her doel 
euer dwellez, Greuing. & gretyng, & gryspyng harde of te]?e. 

t Gri'sping'ir vbl. sbl^ Obs. [Cf. Gbasp sb. 4, 
Gropsing and dial. grapsUn.'\ Twilight (morning 
or evening). 

1^0 Lyly Eupkues (Arb.) 233 In the grisping of the 
euening. X581 H. Goldwell PtriefDecl. Shews^ DemceSt 
etc. B V, Rising according to his raaner to walke in the 
mos.se in the grisping of the day, 

Griss^e, obs. form of Grass. 

Grissel(l, obs. ff. Grihtle, Gbizel, Grizzle. 
Grissely(e, -lly, obs. forms of Grisly, Gristly, 
Grissens, dial, form of Grecing, stairs, 
Grissergan, variant of Geithsergeaot Obs. 
Grisset, obs. form of Grisette. 

Grissiliche, obs* form of Grisly* 

Griasil(l, obs. form of Gbizel. 

Grissle, obs. form of Gristle. 

Grissli^, grissly, obs. forms of Grisly. 


f Gristj Obs. Forms : i grist- (in comb, i 
see Gristbitijs-g), gyrst, 4 gryste. [OE. grist- ^ 
gyrst^ cogn, w. OS. grisi- m gristgrimmo gnashing 
of teeth ; cf. OHG. grisgrittimMij grisg?'am$n to 
gnash the teeth Q&B.ii.grisgimmen,-gramen^grust- 
gramen ; Q. griesgramen to sulk), MUG. grisgram 
gnashing of (fi. gnesgram peevishness, pee- 
vish person, also as adj.). It is difficult, in spite of 
the resemblance of sense (cf. ‘ to grind ih.t teeth ^) , to 
connect the word etymologically with Grind v.; 
it may be cognate with OE. gryrrant georran, 
L. hirrtre to snarl, or be purely onomatopceicj 
Gnashing of teeth ; hence, anger. 

cxooo Ags. Gloss, in BaupFs Zeiischr, (1853) IX. 5*3 
Gyrst, stridor. 13. . E. B. A Hit. P, A. 465 |>y heued hatz 
nau]?er greme ne gryste. 

Grist (grist) , sb.^ F orms : i grfst, 5-7 grist©/ 
gryste, ?6*SV. girst, d“7gr(©)©st, groist, 7 griest, 
8 griss, 5- grist. [OE. OTeiit. type 

^grinstu- (? -/f-), f. *gi'iml- Grind v. The 

vowel was shortened in ME. as in jdst from OE. 

/M] 

f 1 . The action of grinding ; an act or spell of 
grinding. Obs. 

ciooo j®LFRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 141/3 Molituretf 
grist, c 1050 /''tfc. ibid. 448/16 grist. 1676W0R- 

UDG'B^ Cyder {j6gt) 96 Some [mills] are so large that they 
grind half a hogshead at a grist. 

2 . Corn which is to be ground; also (with //.) 
a batch of such com. 

^1430 [see b]. ^ 1483 in Bug. Gilds (1870) 336 That all 
Dowers of the Cite . . grynd att the Cite-is myllLs,. . as long 
as they mey have sufficiaunt grist. 1568 in W. H. Turner 
Select. Rec. Oxford 325 Every of the said bakers and 
brewers . . shall forfaite their griste and wheate make so 
grounde. 1589 R- Harvey FI. Perc. (1590) 3 Thy late 
Customers . . haue brought greists to be ground. i6r3"i6 
W. Browne Brit. Fast, u, i, As a miller having ground his 
grist. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals in. in. 297 The new 
Gabels, Impos’d upon Grist, Wine . . Aqua-vitte. 1744-501 
W. Ellis Mod. Htisbandm. VI. ni. 77 A griss of wlieat to 
be sent to the mill. 1862 Q. Rev. Apr. 286 The grist which 
has been served out too damp for the miller. 1865 Morn. 
Star 13 Jan., They can purchase grists of their employers 
at xs. per bushel under the market price of best wlieat* 
1896 L. Abbott Ckr. 4 Soc, Problems iii. 87 His water- 
courses grind our grist for us, 
b. Fr&verbial and fg. 

c 1430 Hymns Virg. 44 Oon wolde riflee us at hame, And 
gadere ]?e flour out of cure gryst. Ibid. 74 pou^ pou deye, 
bouschalt not be myste; pou combrest Dot>e foo & frende, 
pi mylle hap grounde H laste griste. 1508 T. Bastard 
Chresioleros (1882) 96 When pride like polling miller sits 
vpon, The bated gryst of poore religion. 1623 Fletcher 
& Rowley Maid in Mill v. ii, Shall the sayles of my love 
stand still? Shall the grists of my hopes be unground? 
1641 Symonds Ho. Comm. D iv b, They have put you 

to grinde their grist, 1674 Camden's Rem,^ Proverbs {1870) 
334 Ihe Horse that is next the Mill carries all the Grist, 
1740 E. Baynard Health (ed. 6) 29 This grinds life's grist, 

et takes small tole. 1820 Scott Monast. xiii. Ye might 

ave had other grist to grind. 1840 Hood Kilmansegg^ 
Fancy Ball xxxiu, How little of praise or gri.st would have 
come To a mill with such a Hopper ! 1880 Webb Goethe's 
Faust n. iv. Gratis he never grinds your grist. 

e. Phrases. To bring grist to the ipnds) mill : 
to bring business to one’s hands ; to be a source 
of profit or advantage. All is grist that c&tms 
to his mill : he turns everything to account. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Deui. cxxiii. 755 There is nO 
lykehhoode that those tlunges will bring gryst to the mill. 
1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. xx. 77 Such superstitious .sur- 
mizes as these will indeed bring ^ist to the mill in plenty 
for them that infuse them into the heads of the people. 
1726 Ayliffe Parergon 210 The Computation of Degrees 
in . . Matrimonial Causes . . brings grist to the Mill by way 
of Dispensations. 1770 Foote La7ne Lover i. Wks. 1799 
IL 68 Well, let them go on, it brings grist to our mill 1818 
Byron To Murray 25 Mar. v, Senuons to thy mill bring 
grist. 1838 Dickens Nich. AYr/r. xxxiv, Meantime the fools 
bring grist to my mill, so let them live out their day. 1885 
Harped s Mag. Feb. 397/1 It is all grist that comes to her 
mill. 

d. U.S. A ‘ lot number, or quantity (of). 

1840 Haliburton Clockm, Ser. in. xviii, Some smait 
grists of rain has fell, 1848 J. F. Cooper Bee-hunter 1 . iii. 
So There’s an onacoountable grist on 'em [bees]. 1852 
Traits Amer. Htintoxtr I. xxyil 305, I.. got pretty cou- 
siderable soaked by a grist of rain. 

3 . Com that has been ground. 

c 1566 Merie Tales in Skeltovls Wks. (1843) I. p. Ixvii, 
The seruaunt, hauynge hys gryste, went home [from the 
mini, 1629 Chapman Tuvenal 126 Hoai-y cantles of im- 
boulted grist, c 1640 Gataker Man 235 (L.) The motion of 
a winde-mill driven with the winde, that maketb grist no 
longer than the winde bloweth upon it. 1700 Tyrrell 
Hist Eng. II. 808, A Farthing Loaf of the whole Grist. 
1784 CowPER 'Task VI. 108 Swallowing . . The total gri.st 
unsifted, hu.sks and all 1887 Kentish Gloss. Grist, any- 
thing which has been ground — meal, flour. 

4 . Malt crushed or ground for brewing. 

1822 Imison Sci. ^ Art II. 155 The water rises upwards 
through the malt, or as it is cMIed, the grist, 1836 Permy 
Cycl. V. 4^/2 Many brewers prefer a fine grist. Ibid., A 
arcular sieve, called a sep.arator. through which the grist 
pa.sses from the millstones, 1844 T. Webster Encycl. Dom. 
Econ. 574 Grist, malt that ha% been ground for mashing. 

6. attrib.^ and Cm}ih.~ as grisl-cartf 
-grimting, -watermill \ grist-mill, a mill for 
gTinding corn ; so grist-milUr. 

1893 Neiuspaper Advt, Wanted, Man to Milk . . and occa.- 
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sionally go wltli '^Gnst Cart. *623 Altkorp MS, p. lii. in 
Simpkmson Washingtons App., Spent to the baker of 
'*grist corne 169 qua. 1803 ' Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 
149 The price of *grist-grinding . . is about $d. per bushel 
for wheat ; 4^1?. for barley ; and %d, for^ oats. i6oa Carew 
Cornwall 266 Amongst other commodities affoorded by the 
Sea, the Inhabitants make vse of diners his creekes for 
*griste*milles. 1727 Dudley in Phil. Trans. XXXIV. 261 
The Owner of it was a common Carter to a Grist-Mill. 
s^6 Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk. s,v.. The small mills 
for grinding people’s own corn, all over the country side are 
always called grist-mills. 1879 Cassell's Techn, Ediic. IV. 
211/1 *Grist-millers, masons, maltsters. 1637 Harrison 
Manor Sheff, in Sheffield Gloss, s. v., Item a ^Greist water 
mill standing on the ’south of Owlerton greene. 

Gsfist; (grist), Also 8 girst. [? Connected 
with Gied The size or thickness of yam or 
rope.' 

S733 P. Lindsay Interest Scot. 20 A Certificate from the 
Master of the Work-house, bearing that he or she, the 
Bearer, is a sufficient Tradesman, or good Spinner of such 
a Staple or Girst of Cloath, or Yarn, See. 3:792 Specif. 
Kellys Patent No. 3879. S These wheels are calculated 
according to the size or grist of the yarn. 383^ Ure Philos. 
Manuf. 24 The lace-maker . . verifies the grist of all the 
thread he purchases. 3873 Knight Diet. Mem, s.v., Common 
grist is a rope 3 inches m circumference, with twenty yarns 
m each of the three .strands. 3882 Paton in BmycL Brit, 
XIV. 666/2 The grist or quality of all fine yarns is estimated 
by the number of leas in a pound. 

iransf /z 3774 Fergusson Leith Races Poems (1845) 32 
Here is the true and faithfu’ list O’ noblemen and horses; 
Their eild, their weight, their height, their grist. That rin 
for plates or purses. 

Grist, Oh, exc. diaL [f. Grist sy.l] mlr» 
To gnash or grind the teeth. 

e 1460 J, Russell Bh. Nurture 303 Good son, hy tethe 
he not pikynge, gns[t]yn|:e, ne gnastynge. 3842 Akerman 
Wilts Gloss., Grisit Griz, to gnash and shew the teeth 
angrily. 2893 Wiltsh. Gloss,, Grist, GHz, to snarl and 
show the teeth as an angry dog or man. N. W. 

Grist, [IGetst^^.^J trans. To grind (com). 

Hence Qri’srijiiigf vhL sh.^ the action of grinding 
com, or the result of this. Also 0ri*ster, ‘ one 
who brings grain to be ground at a mill* (Jamieson 
1835). 

j8as-Bo Jamieson, Grisi, v. a. to grind com. 3883 Genii. 
Mag. Oct. 378 Riding to Trumpington Mill with the sack of 
College gram for the gristing. 3887 Kentish Gloss., Gristing, 
Grysiingxht flour which is got from the lease- wheat. 

t GsastMte, sb. Obs. In 3 gristbat. [OE. 
gristbile^ ^gnstbdl, f. Grist sb. 1 -f- bile, bdt, nouns 
of action f, bilan Bitk v.J Gnashing of teeth. 

0 i»js Lay. 5189 per wes muchel gristbat 

Garisfbite, Obs. exc. dial. Forms : r grist- 
bitian, -bittian, -bitian, ^gristbeatienj -befcien, 
grisbatien, -patien,4 grisbite, -bate, 9grisbet, 
grizbite, [OE, gristbiiian, -bdiian, f, grisibite^ 
^grislbdi : see prec.] inlr. To gnash the teeth, 
tr. Bseda's Hist, w, ix. [xi.] (1890) 3S4 He. .on^on. , 
midhistoSumgristbitian. LMisf Gosp. Markix. 28 
Fseme^ & gristbitteS miS tooum [Rushw. gnst-bites, Ags, 
Gosp. grist bitaS, Hatton grist-byte^]. «3ooo Voc, in Wr.* 
Waicker 242/35 Fremit, gristbata}?. C3ooo XA,m.vzGram. 
XX vi. (2.) 157 Strideo oaoe strxdo, ic cearciTie o36e ic grist- 
biti^e. <3X225 Ancr. R. 326 On hwam ure Louerd weop, 
ase jje Gospel telleS, and grisbatede. *3225 Juliana 66 
Swa he reue gromede h*tt he grispatede a^ein [Bodl. MS. 

g istbetede]. Ibid. 69 [He] .. feng on to feamin grist- 
atien IRoj'ol MS, grispatien] grisliche up o pis meoke 
meiden. c 3340 Cursor M. 19354 (Trin.) penne bigon pei. * 
wipher teeptogrisiiate \v.rr. gnast, giiaistfe], 1387TBEVISA 
Higden (Rollsj VII, 377 He gan to ligge and to fome, to 
grisbite and to grynde wip pe teep. 3^7-78 Halliwell, 
Grishet, to make a wry face. Somerset, 3^ Thornbuky 
Greatheart ll. v. 61 Mrs. Tolpedden achieved a dashing 
cannon, and then gave a miss, at which she * grisbetted as 
Milly called it, 3890 Glcntcestersk. Gloss,, Grizbite, to gnash 
the teeth. ■ " ■ ■ 

i GristMtiag, M sb. Obs, Forms : i grist- 
biot(t)ung, -bittung, -bitung, -bdtung, 2 gris- 
bating, 3 gris(t)bat-, 4 grisbait-, -bayt-, grys- 
bating(e, -yiig(e, grysbitting. [OE. grist- 
biiung, bdtung, L gristbiiian, -bdtian (see prec.).] 
Gnashing of the teeth. 

rgSo Lindisf. Gosp, Matt. viii. 12 In tSyostrum wytmesto 
Ser bi3 wop and grist-biotiung teSa [Rushiv. eristoatung, 
Ags, & Hatton Gosp, grlstbitungj. 973 BUckl. Horn, 185 
pmr bipa wop & hrop & topa gristbitung. rsxys Lamb. 
Horn. 33 A per {in hellej is waning and graming and topen 
gris hating, c 1205 Lav, j886 A 1 was heora gristbatinge al 
.swa wilcie bares e3e. 1370-80 XI Pains of Hell 248 in 
O. E, Misc. 230 Goulyng, And grisbatyng of lepe. 3387 
Trevisa ///g’cA'w ^Rolls) I, IX Wip grisbaiunge, gruntynge, 
and whistelynge. a 1450 in Trevisa's Higden (Rolls) VH. 
App. 50X He had ofte herde the voys and the gsysbitting of 
thilke soules that beth delyvered by prayers and aimes 
de(ie.s of cristen men, 

Gristeli, -lly, -ly, ob.s. ff. Gristly, Grikzly a. 
Gristle (grisi), sk Forms: i- gristle, 4 
grystil, -tyll, f'gmsl©), 4-5 gristil, 5 grysfcylile, 
6 gristel, -ell(e, -ill, grystoil, gressell, 6-8 
gris8el(l, (7 orissel, oristle, grisle, 8 gxissle). 

0 . 5 mrtk, girstella, 6 girssjll, 8 girsle. fOE, 
gristle « OFu^.gristel. grisil, gf'estd, gerstel, EFris. 
grmsei, griissel, MLG. grisiel, MHG. grusckeli 
cogn. with OE. grmi gristle (Leiden glosses) ; 
synonymous forms of similar sound are OHG. 
c{h)rmsiMla, 4 ia, cr&siiia^ -ela, “i 7 &; ekrmtiltn, 
erustili (MHG. krmtei, krmsdy krmel, krustel*, 


also hruspet, krospet). The mutual relation of 
these forms, and the etymology, are obscure.] 

1. A tough flexible tissue, of a whitish colour, in 
vertebrate animals ; = Cartilage i. 

a 700 Spinal Gloss. 374 Cartilaga, , . naesgristlae. a 800 
Erfirt^ Gloss, 350 Cartilago, naes^iristle. c xooo .(Elfkic 
Gloss, in Wr,-W dicker 158/22 Cartilago, gristle, exos© 
Voc, ibid. 41 4/1 Gariilago, gristle. 3398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P, R, V, lix. (1495) 175 Grystyll is tendernesof the bones 
and is callyd cartilago in latyn. C3440 Promp, Parv. 2x3/2 
Grystylle of the nose, cartilago. 3483 Cath, Angl. 257/1 
A Girstelle, cartilago, 3523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 89 The 
ha we is a sorance m a horse eye, and is lyke gristell. 
1589 CoGAN Haven Health cxli. (1636) 342 The Fares are 
nothing else hut gristill and skinne. 3615 Crooke Body 
of Man 943 yery thin bones and gristle bound or vnited by 
Synchondrosis, a 171s Ken Hymnoiheo Poet. Wks. 1721 
UL 21 The soft spinal gristle of his back, He turns and 
winds, 3776-96 Withering Brit Plants (ed. 3) 11. 47 
Leaves egg-spear-shaped .. serratures like gristle. 1802 
Palev Nat, Theol. viii. § 3 The bones which work against 
each other, are tipped with gristle. 1843 Carpenter 
Pkys, 42 Another tissue of which cells form the principal 
part, is that termed cartilage or gristle. 

b. ^g. with reference to the gristly nature of the 
bones in infancy. In the gristle : in an initiatory, 
unformed, or embryonic stage of existence. 

3775 Burke Sp. Conc. Amer, 18 A people who are still, as 
it were, in the gristle, and not yet hardened into the bone 
of manhood. 1865 Mom, Star 22 M ay, As yet, of course, 
this business is in the gristle. 3880 E. Kikkk Garfeld 46 
Talleyrand once said to the first Napoleon that *the_ United 
States was a giant without bones'. Since that time our 
gristle has been rapidly hardening. 

2. A Structure or formation consisting of such 
tissue; a gristly part; -sCaetilagie i b. (Now 
rare in pi.) 

a 3240 Sawles Warde in Colt. Horn, 251 Tadden and 
froggen pe freote^S ham ut te ehnen ant te nease gristles, 
13- . Coer de L, 2144 I'he emperour of evil trusle Carved off 
his nose by the grusle. c 3325 Gloss. IV. de Bibbysxv. in 
Wright Voc. 34^ £/« tendroun, a gristel. c 3400 Lanf ram's 
Cirurg, 23 A gristil is cold & drie, & is nei.schere pan a boon. 
« *533 Fd. Berners Huon xiii. 140 Y* grysteli of his nose as 

f rete as the mossell of an oxe. 3574 Sc. Acts ^as. k7 (1814) 
U. 87 Gif thay happin tobe convicted, To be adiueeit tobe 
. .burnt throw the girssiii of the rycht eare w‘ ane net I me. 
3597 A. M, tr. Guillemeatls Fr. Chirurg. 33 h/a I'iie syn- 
nues, I'endones, and Cartilages or grissefis. 3603 M unday 
Downf. Earl Huntington in. hi. Gj b. Is this a pawe..To 
holdea tender hand in?. . Looke I pray, His armc.H are gristles. 
s6j58 A. Fox Wurid Surg. u. xxv. 152 The bones and 
cnssels of the Nose. X747 Mrs, Glasse Coohify xiL 126 
Take six Pounds of good Pork, free from Skin and Gristles, 
and Fat. 3820 Shelley (Edipus i. 63 To fill our colons With 
rich bloody or make brawn out of our gri.stles. 3822 Scoit 
Nigel xxiii, We would slit it {the nose] up to the gristle, 
t b. In various transf. senses .* ^see qiiots). Obs. 
*533 Elyot Cast. Heltke (1539) 3* N The kernelles and 
gristell whiche are in the rootes, if they be welle digested 
they make nourishment. 1578 Lyte Dodoens iii. xxv. 308 
The best Aminoniacum . . pure and without shardes, sprin- 
ters, or stonie gristds or gravell. Ibid, iir. cxiv. 307 Gal- 
banum is also a gumme or liquor . . and the best is gristel, 
or betwixt hard and mft. 3688 R. Holme Arnwttry n. 85/x 
The Gristle of the Walnut is that as lies between the two 
halves of the kernel, within the shell, 3785 Burns Ep, to 
y, Lapraik i Apr. xxii, To conclude my lang epistle, As my 
auld pen's worn to the grissle. 
c. Sc. The nose. 

3790 A. Wilson ii/. io E, Pichen Poet, Wks, {x846) 109 
Whiles a glass to beet my gab, And snuff to smart my 
girsle. 

1 3 . jig. A tender or delicate person, Obs. 
a 3553 Udall Royster D. i. iv. (Arh.l 27 Ah sir, be good to 
hir, she is but a gristle, Ah sweete lambe and coney. 3593 
Lyly Endym. v. ii. 73 Sam. We will helps you to find a 
young ladie. Top, 1 love no grissels,. , I desire old matrons. 
1623 Massinger Bondman i, ii, I am a gristle, and these 
i^ider fingers Will never hold a sword, a 1652 Bromk Mad 
Couple V. ii. (3653) G 6 b, Alas y’are but a grii>sell, Weake 
picking meat. 

4 , atlrih, as 'f gristle-ring •, f gristle-bon© 

Kssense 2, 


139 S Trevisa Barth, De P. R. v. xil (1495) si6 Whan the 
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pounned of gristil ryngis bounde togidere wip pannicleris 
hgamentis. tfX44o Promp, Parv. 106/3 Cruschyllxjne, or 
CTvstylljone, cartilago, 3557-8 Phake AEneid vn. T iij b, 
While the poyson . . gropes her gristlebones, and venim 
droppes her sences drinkes, i885 Pall Malt G. 22 Oct. 1 t/t 
Four other eighty thousands not yet reached manhood and 
womanhood, or gone beyond the gristle stage,. 

tGdstled (gri-sTd), a. Obs. rare ' [f, 
Geistli sb. + -MD 2 ] FWmed into gristle. 

*^33 T. Adams Exp. ^nd Peter ii. 5 Infants who cannot 
speake or doe ill, whose flesh Is but new qulck'ned in the 
womlie, or bones scarce gristled out of' the wombe. 

Gri»tly (gri-sli), a. Forms ; 4, 7 gryally, 

5 gnustlye, grlsteXi* ^ grisselye» 7 

grissly, (gristloly), grisselly, 7-9 grisly, 6- 
grlstly. 0 . Sc, 6 girsillie, 8 girsH©, [f. Gristle 
sk -h -yLJ 

1. Pertamiag to, or of the nature of gristle; 
couristiug or full of gristle ; cartilaginous. 

3^ Trevisa Barth, De P, R, v. xU. (1495) xi6 The snb- 
staunce of the very ere is grystly, c 3400 Lmf rone's Cirupg, 
®1 P® of K Prote bofle is gristeli grusllyej. 1555 

W. Watreman Fandle Facims i. vi. loa when thei haue 
gnahried of the softest and grb^ely partes with their tietbe. 
3596 DALRYiiW.E tr, LesMi's Hut, S&d, L 30 His flesche was 


all girssillie hot of a trim taist. 1635 H. Crooke Body of 
Man 379 A hard substance sometimes gristlely . . which in 
some Creatures, .is a very gristle. Ibid. 613 An vpper part 
which is immoueable and bony, and a lower, which is moue- 
able and gristly. 1657 BIvelyn Diary 19 Sept,, Certaine 
grissly skinns curiously jointed, yet loose. 2796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. 1. 195 On his shoulders arises a large fleshy 
or grisly substance. 3797_ M. Baillie Morb, Ar.at. (1807) 
144 The peritoiiaial covering of the stomach . . has almost 
a_ gristly hardness. 3805 J. Nicol Poems L 155 (Jam.) His 

g irslie nose. 1863 Lyell Aniiq. Man 14 The gristly parts 
ave been gnawed off, as if by dogs. 3884 M. Mackenzie 
Dis. Throat If Nose 11 . 176 A piece of gristly meat one inch 
in length. 

to. Having a cartilaginous skeleton, as some 
fishes. (See Cartilaginous i b.) Obs. 

3603 Holland Pliny I. 333 Such fishes as wee called Car- 
tilagineous and gristly. 1607 1 ’oi'Sell Serpents (1658) 682 
It [a^ serpent] also beareth^egges in her place of conception' 
..which are there disposed in order, as in other living gristly 
creatures. 

2 . Having a texture resembling that of gristle, 
in toughness, etc. 

3603 Holland Pliny I. 378 The best Galbanum. .is gristly 
and cleare withalh x688 R. Holme Armouyy n, 115/2 
Gristly seeds are thin skinny Hal j-eeds, 3776-96 W ithering 
Brit, Plants 1 . 189 Cup 5 leavtcs and 5 angles, gristly. 
3800 Phil. Trans. XC. 337 'Ihe giistly substance which 
forms the bulbsi. 

Hence O-ri'Etliaiess (Bailey vol. II, 3727). 
Gristole, variant oi grit h- stool ; see UitiTHr^, 7. 
G.aristy (gn-stij , u, dial, [? f. G'ki«t sk'^ -i- -y ‘ .] 
Gritty. 

3676 J, Beaumont in Phil. Trans, XL 729 A sort of ash- 
colourki grist y Clay. Ibid. 732 In the Caur^es, .. betwixt 
the clifts 1 find of tliesc Plants growing up in the gristy day. 
38S1 J. oJ'W. Gloss., Grisly, sandy ; tiaving hard particles, 
i Gxisy, «. 1 c bs. Also 6 grlzy , grysie, griesy, 
40 , gryesy, 8 greecy. [f. Gkisb v. -f- -Y^. In 
quot.^ 1590 the reading grizy may be a misprint.] 
Horrible; grim; grisly. lienee t Grrsyaess- 

3382 Wyclif Gen. xv. 12 Whanne the suune wa.s goon 
down, feer fdle vpon Abram, an<l greet grisynes 133^ 
bidousencsse, Vulg.^ horror] and derk assaikden hym. 1590 
Si'ENSKR F, Q. n. vi, x8 'i he slouihtuU wave of that great 
griesy [ed. gficsly'j lake. Ibid, n. xi. xa 'I hat fourth 
band . .Was, as the' rest, a grysie rablement. Ibid. m. xii, 
19 A moat faire dame, iasd of two gry.sie villeins, th’ one 
Uespight, Tl'ie other cie|)ed Cruelty. 3590 Shahs. Muis, N. 
V. i. 140 iFo. I 1623) 'i’his grizy fQos. 1600 grizly] beast 
(which Lyon hight by name), a 3800 Jo/mk Scot in Child 
Ballads ii8B6i 11 . 390 Out they brought the Itilian, And a 
greecy ghost was he. 

t Gri’sy, Obs. Forms : 6 grimie, gryesy, 
7 p-issie, grissy. [app. f. GiriS a, + -Y ^.] Grey, 
grizzled. 

x59oSm!NSER F. Q. l ix. 25 Hi.s griesie [ed. 3611 griesly] 
loikes, long grower! and imLound. ibid, iii.j, 67 Rarely, 
tre the grosse Earihts gryesy shade Was all disperst out of 
the Jimiament. 3603 Knuliks Hist. 7'urhs 874 His beard 
grizie (1638 grizy], though not for age. 

Garit (grit), honns: a. i gr^oh, 3, ,5, 7, 
(9 dial) gret, 3-4 gre'Ot, 4, (9 dial.) greit, 4, 7 
grett, 4~8 gret©, 4-9 greet, ig-7 greet©, 7 

griet, 8 9 <//«/. grate), 0 . 6 grit©, gryt, 7- grit. 

[OE. gnbl griot, OHO, grioi^ (MHG. ^ie^, 
G .griesz), ON . gndl pebbles :~UTtut. *greuid^^, str. 
neut. ; a pre-l'eut root *ghrend- : ghrud- appears 
in Lith. gruzii to crush, pouiid, Ixatish grands 
grain, 0^1. gntda clod. The abnormal develop- 
ment of the vowel may be due to assimilation to 
Grit 

1 . collect , sing. Formerly : Sand, gravel, small 
stones. Now: Minute particles oi stone or sand, 
as produced by attrition or disintegration. 

a. Bemouif 3168 Forkton eorla xestreon eorSan healclan, 
gold on greoie, |»»r hit nu ^cn lifao . . unnyt. u 
mon's Gm, 919 (Cir. » ku Rcealt greot com k’me lifda'5;as. 
a iwmAndtms 425 (.Gr, iSand i»7;fblomkn,Krimd wiSgreote. 
a 1300 Cursor M, 9938 (Cott.) Four .sirandes rinnes sucie 
Thuru hat grauel and’|mt grett [other MSS. grete]. c 1320 
Sir Trisir, 2501 He fond awek [sc. & well] ful potle Al white 
it was, |>e grete. ?«*5oo Chester PI (Shaks, Soc.) L 121 
With grete gravil! and gieete I skouic an oulde pane, 3513 
Douglas xii. Frol. 5^ I'he syluer scaly t fyhcliison the 
greit Ourthwort drirstreims hprynkUiiid fur the heyl. 1639 
G. Daniel xxv. 55 An Asweem straw’d wc» a slippery 

f reet. a 1650 Dth, Rohm I/imi im in Furnival! Percy Folio 
, 56 Hiere make me a full fayre graue of graueli & of 
greet®, 3655 Fuu.iii C 4 Hist, t. v. § 30 Small Griet and 
Gravell may choak a man. 3869 Lommk Gloss,, Gret, fine 
gravel, sand. *883 A imomdbmry A HMddt.TsJ'. Gloss., Greet, 
*887 S. Chesh. Gloss., Greii. 

0 , 3589 Rm«a Eug.^-Lai, Did., Grite, or duste of stones 
or metial, scobs. *6x8 E. Elton Compl Samt Sinner 
(i6aa) 239 Bread of deceit, .afterwards it turnes to grit and 

f muell in hk mouth, 1657 Ljoon Barbadtm (1673) 37 
‘hough we wash it never so well, yet the ^rit cracks m our 
teeth. *747 Mrs, Glasse Cmhciy vi. 6a '1 ake two or three 
Eels,. ,»«a wash them from Grit. 384s FlopisTs Iml. 218 
A considerable quantity of road grit, 1865 Dickens /I /»i?- 
Fr, n. XV, Tlie City grit gets into the hair and eyes and skin. 
H Used for Gbit sb.^ 

rntm^Amcn R. p Muche fol he were he muhte, to his 
owenebihoue, hwe?ers.eh« wokk, grindengreot ofcrhwete, 
rif ^h© grtmde greot Ik lefde |»cne hwete. ^ ‘Hwete is 
mil %p«hhV, &m Seint Anselme iMsiS. Heo grint greot f^e 
cheofled, 

b* with reference to the imspkasant or in- 
jurious qualities of grit. 

®8|6 ldmm$j,Ammg'»^y Bks. S«r, ii. 184 It gives you ft 
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shock of unpleasant surprise, a kind of grit, as when one’s 
teeth close on a bit of gravel in a dish of strawberries and 
cream. 1884 J. S. Brewer Hen. VIU, 1. X05 The Venetian 
ambassador, gleeful as a schoolboy when he could throw 
grit into Wolsey’s bread, was not sorry at the opportunity 
of carrying him the tidings. 1890 Spectator 13 Bee., Every 
tax is a handful of grit thrown into the machinery of in- 
dustrial wealth, and impairs its productive powers, 
e, A particle of sand, rare. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 314 If haply there doe arise a tem- 
pest, .they [bees] catch up some little stonie greet to ballaise 
and poise themselves against the wind. 1890 Abney Treat 
Photogr. (ed. 6) 56 Application of acid may dissolve the 
grits away. 

2 . Coarse sandstone, esp. of the kinds used for 
millstones and grindstones ; gritstone. 

а. c 1275 Serving Christ 67 in O. E. Misc. 92 Me graueh 
is gode in greote and in ston. 1391 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) 
IL 109 In xvj petris de grete emp. pro j herthe. C1400 

Siege Jerusalem (E. E. T. S.) 35 621 With grete stones of 
gret & of gray marble, 1587 Harrison England nr. ix. 
(1877) n. 64 These [whetstones] also are divided either 
into the hard griet, as the common that shoomakers use, or 
the soft griet called hone.s. 1678 Hobbes JDecam. x. 123 
The Stone of which are made Milstones, which Stone is 
here called Greet. 1731 Lowthorb in Phil. Trans. Abr. I. 
viii. 588 The Portland stone is of a fine Chalky Greet, fit for 
all curious hewn and carved Work. 1747 Hooson Miner's 
Diet M, Shale, Chirts, Greet, _ &c. do produce very good 
Veins, and that last very well likewise. 

tfxo Brit. Apollo III. No. 3. 2/1 A Grit or course free 
Stone, 1784 Belknap Tour White Mts. (1876) 20 Grind- 
stones are found at Fryeburg and at Amariscogin, of a fine 
grit, and hard. 1833 Lyell Princ. GeoL HI. 222 The la- 
custrine strata are composed of gravel, grit and micaceous 
sandstone. 1831 Richardson Geol. (1855) 450 The upper 
beds consist of (juartzose grits. 1874 Dawkins Cave Hunt 
ii. 25 The massive millstone grit of Derbyshire and York- 
shire. 1882 Geikie Text Bk. Geol. n. ii. § 6. 158 By an 
augmentation in the size of the grains, a .sandstone may be- 
come a grit, or a pebbly conglomerate sandstone. 

t b. Applied by J. Hill to a * genus ’ of fossils. 
1748 Sir j. Hill Hist. Fossils 569 Series III. Class IV, 
Order IL Genus I. Saburrab. Gritts. Fossils found in 
minute mas.ses, forming together a kind of powder. Ibid..^ 
The while stony Gritts , . consisting of pure Spar. 

3 . Earth, soil, mould ; f the ground, as under ^ 
in, on the greet. Now Obs. exc dial. 

c 1250 Gen, 4- Ex. 3774 ErSe..opnede vnder ere fet ; Held 
up nei6er ston ne gret. a 1300 Cursor M, 16923 N u is \>e 
croice i^rauen vnder greit, and iesus vnder stan. c 1330 A mis 
4- A mil. 1530 Graven in grete so cold. 1393 Langl. P. PI. 
C. XIV. 23 As greyn that Tyth in the greot and thorgh grace, 
atte laste, Spryngeth vp and spredeth. c 1400 Melayne 1252 
Many a Sarazene lay on his bake, .. Full Grisely gronande 
one the grete. ? 121500 Chester Pl. {E. E. T. S.) 405 Take 
we the body of this sweet, and lay it low under the greet I 
2601 Holland Pliny I. 502 The bjacke mould or grit. 
axjzz Lisle Husb. (1752) 6 The side lands in the hill 
country are always the poorest, because the good grete, or 
mold, IS washed down by the rain. 1813 [see 6 below]. 
1880 E. Cornwall Gloss., Greet, earth, soil. 

4 . The grain or texture of a stone, in respect of 
fineness, coarseness, etc. 

X529 Rastell Pasiyme, Hist Brit (1811) 105 These 
stonis at Stonehenge be all of one gryt, without chaunge of 
colour, or vayne. 1601 Holland Pliny 11. 588 In this 
kind there be of a more free and softer grit. 1662 R. 
Mathew Uni. Alch. Ixxxix. X54 Let not the sand be either 
too sharp or too fine, but of a middle greet. 1694 S. Foley 
in Phil, Trans. XVIIL 171 Of a whitish Free-stone colour, 
but a finer closer gret. 1776 G. Semple Building in Water 
40 The Grit or Grain of it greatly resembled that of a Mill- 
.stone. x8ii G. S. Keith Agric. Surv. Aberd, 56 (Jam.) 
When they mean to split it, they begin by drawing a straight 
line along the stone in the direction of its grete. a 1835 
Rickman Archit App. (1848) ii The ancient door is. .of. .a 
dark red .sandstone of a strong grit. 

/ig. c 2630 Risdon Surv. Devon § 114 (1810) 118 There . . 
lived in this parish one Stone, who was of so hard a greete, 
that he lived to the age of one hundred and twenty years. 

б. collQq.\ ox\g. U.S. slang. Firmness or solidity 
of character; indomitable spirit or pluck; stamina. 
To be dear, hard (etc.), griti to have genuine 
spirit or pluck. 7 b be the grit : to be the ‘ right 
sort the genuine * article 

1825 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan III. 386 Proper fellow he 
was too; 'cute enough, I tell you — sharp as a razor — clear 
grit. 1843 Haliburton Attack^ IL i. 13 If he hadn't 
a had the clear grit in him, and showed his teeth and 
claws. x86i-2 Thackeray Philip xxxi, If you were a 
chip of the old block you would be just what he called ‘ the 
rit 1863 Hawthorne Our Old Homety^Z-di 1. 322 H is main 
eficiency was a lack of grit. 1873-4 Dixon Two Queens 
HI. xiii. ii. 12 John Fisher, .had not lost his northern grit and 
twang. 1880 Daily Tel. 7 Oct., Our English lads are hard 
grit. 1892 Times 23 Apr. 7/1 Every appointment of the kind 
must be based wholly upon fitness and grit. 

b. In Canadian politics, a Radical or Liberal. 
Formerly clear grit. 

X884 Forin. Rev. May 592 There arose up [in Canada] a 
political party of a Radical persua.sion, who were called 
Clear-Grics, and the Clear-Grits declared for the secularisa- 
tion of the Clergy Reserves. 18S7 Goldwin Smith in 
temp. Rev. July 15 The names ‘Tory’ and ‘Grit', by which 
they call each other, therefore, being free from meaning, are 
really more appropriate than Conservative and Liberal, by 
which they c,dl themselves. Ibid., Their leaders are more 
ready to accept baronetcies and knighthoods than the leaders 
of the Grits. 

0. attrib. and Comb.^ as grit-ashlar, -country, 
•getter*, grit-berry, a name lor the genus Comar 
siaphylis {Treas. Bot. 1866) ; grit-board dial., 
the earth-board of a plough ; grit-emery, coarse 
emery; grit-rock ~ Gritstone. 


x8ss Cornwall (1862) 77 The *best blue fine granite, or 
grit-ashlar, for building sea-walls’. X813 T. Davis Agric. 
Wilts S63 *Grate board, or bread Board— The mould or 
earth-board of a plough which turns the furro w ; earth being 
frequently called grate. 1880 E. Cornwall Gloss., Greet- 
board, the earth-bo^d of a plough. 1878 Davis & Lees 
West y orksk. r, i. 14 The deep valleys in the *grit 
TOuntry usually have a stream at the bottom. 1884 F. J. 
Britten W atch 4 Clockm. lox *Grit or corn Emery used 
for sharpening cutting burnishers. 2854 Illustr. Lofid. 
News 5 Aug. 118 Occupations of the people, .. *Grit- 
getter. 1838 Penny Cycl. XI- 439/2 In the Carpathian 
mountains and in the Alps *grit-rocks with abundance of 
fuel igi'ts des Carpathes) represent the greensands of France 
and England. 1839 Stonehouse Axholme 189 Mr. Wesley 
was buned in Epworth churchyard under a plain *grit tomb- 
stone, .supported by brick- work. 

Grit (grit), Now only//, and Forms : 
a. sing, (rare) i grytt, 7 gritt, 8 grit. pi. i grytta, 
gretta, 3 genitive gnittene, 7 gritts, 7- grits. 

pi. 7 gnrbs, gert (see Giet-bbew), 9 girts. 
7. //. 6- greats, (7 greyts, 7-8 greets). [OE. 
grytt{e str. and wk. fern., usually in pi. grytla{n — 
MLG., Du. grutte fern., OHG. gruzzz (MHG., 
G. griilze') Ol'eut, type *grufjd, grutjdn-, f. Teut. 
root '^greut-, grant-, grut-, whence also Groats 
(a synonym, usually regarded as a mere variant, 
of this word), and Grit 

This and the preceding sb. seem to have mutually in- 
fluenced each other in form, whence the v forms here and 
the /3 forms of Grit jA^] 

1 1 . Bran, chaff, mill-dust. Obs. 

^ a 700 Epinal Gloss. 823 Pullis, grytt. c 1000 ^Elfric Gloss. 
in VVr.-Wulcker 141/20 \xf\cantabra, hwaete gryttan. 

cioQQ Sax, Leechd. IL 220 pam inannum sceal man sellan 
.. niwe beren mela o33e grytta. axxoo Ags. Voc. in Wr.- 
Wulcker 330/33 P'ur fares, gretta. ix.. Voc. iUd. 505/13 
Poliine, gryttes. <21225 Ancr. R. 186 pis is Codes he.ste, 
pet him is muchele leouere pen pet tu ete gruttene bread, 
oSer werie herde here. 

2 . Oats that have been husked but not ground 
(or only coarsely) ; coarse oatmeal. 

This is the general use of the word, but its application 
varies and has varied in Eng. dialects ; in America it is 
applied to other kinds of grain. (See quots.) 

1579 Langham Gard. Health (1633) 457 Otemeale Greyts. 
1589 CoGAN Haven Health vii. (1636) 31 Of the greats or 
groats, .boiled in water with salt, they make a kind of meat. 
1601 Holland Pliny I. 559 In Gaule .. they have a kind of 
four men tie corn or gurts.. named in their language Brance, 
2615 Markham Eng. Housew. ii. viii. (1668) 178 The Greets 
or full Kernels will separate from the smaller oatmeal. 
at66x Fuller Worthies, Line. 11. (1662) 153 Gruel .. is 
wholsome Spoon-meat, .. Water is the Matter, Grits the 
Form thereof. i685 Plot Staffordsk. 205 They are much 
smaller, without husk, and are indeed perfect gritts naturally, 
requiring no Mill to make them into Oatemeal. 1725 Brad- 
ley Fam. Diet, s. v. Oat meal. The bigger kind of Oat-Meal, 
which is call'd Greets, or Corn Oat-Meal. 1750 W. Ellis 
Country Housewife 206 Whole greets boiled in water till 
they burst, and then mixt with butter. 1796 Mrs. Glasse 
Cookery xxi. 335 Grits [1747 (ed. i) grotes] once cut does 
better than oatmeal.^ 18x1 A. T. Thomson Land. Disp. (x8i8) 
68 Gruels, or decoctions of grits or of oatmeal, are excellent 
demulcents. 1847-78 Halliwell, Girts, oatmeal. Var. dial. 
1884 Knight Diet Meek. SuppL, Grits {Milling), cracked 
fragments of wheat smaller than groats. x886 Syd. Soc. Lex, 
s. V., In America, fine hominy m called grits, and wheat 
prepared in the same way is likewise so designated. 

3. attrib., as g)dt-gruel. See also Girt-beew. 
1844 T. SfizzsTKK Encycl. Dom. Econ. 739 In the case of 

grits, this cuticle is entirely kept back, which accounts for 
the smoothness, as it is termed, of grit-gruel. 

Grit (grit), sb.^ (Only in diets. : see also Grypp.) 
[? Repr. OE. grytte spider, which is found once as 
a gloss on gongeweafre (Vulgate araned) in Vesp. 
Ts. Ixxxix, 9.] A kind of crab. 

1598 Florio, Pagura, a kind of creuis or crafish called 
a grit, a grampell, or a punger. 1658 Phillips, A Grit, a 
kiiide of fish, otherwise called a Grample fish. 1721 in 
Bailey. 1847-78 Halliwell, Grit, the sea-crab. Line. 
1867 Smyth SailoPs Word-bk,, Gritt, an east-country term 
for the sea-crab. 

Grit (grit), V. [f. Grit 

1 . intr. To produce a grating sound such as is 
caused by the crushing of grit ; to move with such 
a grating noise. 

1762 Goldsm. at W. XXX, The sanded floor that grits 
beneath the tread. 1810 Splendid Follies I. 191 The wheel 
gritted slowly along. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge (1859) 343 
Several gigs and carriages of various descriptions gritted 
past us through the deep sand of the unpaved thoroughfares. 
1847-78 Halliwell, Grit, to squeak or grunt. Somerset 
1851 Lowell (1894) 1. 216 A burnt stick that goes 
gritting, Grit, gritting o’er the canvas. 1859 Mrs. Gaskell 
Round Sofa 250 He palled a face as if he had heard a slate- 
pencil gritting against a slate. 

2 . trans. To cover with grit or sand. 

1842 [see Gritted ppl. at]. Blackw. Mag. Feb. 421/2 
His hands and gun all sand gritted with his labour of wall 
erection. 

3. To cause to make a grating or * gritty* sound. 
1851 Mrs. Browning Casa Guidi W. 131 Murmurously 

the ebbing waters grit The little pebbles. 

4 . To grind or grate (the teeth). 

1848 Lowell Fable for Critics Poet. Wks. 1890 III. 30 
Just conceive how much harder your teeth you’d have 

F itted. 2887 F. R. Stockton Borrowed Month etc. 27, 
gritted my teeth as I thought what a despicable thing it 
would be. 

Hence Gri*tted, Gri'tting ppl. adjs, 

2833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xviii. (1859) 504 Thundering 
them down again against the flint-hard coral spikes, with a 


loud gritting rumble. 184a Tennyson Will Waterproof 
When . . thou shall cease To pace the gritted floor. 2897 
Outing(U.S.) XXX. 422/1 The gritted teeth, and the tension 
of the body, show what power this player has put into his 
shot. 

Grit, obs. form of Grith ; Sc. f. Great. 

Grite, obs. form of Grit sb .'^ ; Sc. f. Great. 
Gritli (gr i J)) ,sb. Obs. exc. Ifist. P'orms : a. i -4 
grxj?, 3 gryp, gryt, Orm. gripjj, 4 grit, gryBt, 
grid, 4-5 grytk, 4-7 grithe, (5 grythe, greth., 
gryetbe, gryght(e), 3- gritli. Sc. and norths 
4-6, 9 gyrth, 4-9 girth, (5 girthe, 6 gyrthe^ 
gyrtht), [OE. a. ON. neut, orig. 

domicile, home; in pL, truce, peace/pardon; 
hence, sanctuary, asylum.] 

1 1 . Guaranteed security ; protection, defence; safe 
conduct. Obs. 

r iooo Laws of Cnui i. c. a § i in Schmid Geseize 250 -dElc 
cirice is mid rihte on Cristes agenum griSe, and aelc cristen- 
man ah micele )>earfe, bset he on j?am gric)e micele maeSe 
wite, forjjam Codes grio is ealra gri3a selost to jeearnianne 
and geornost to healdenne, and haer nehst cyninges. a 1300 
Cursor M. 492 pas oper gastes hat fell him wiht j?e quilk 
for-sok godds grith. Ibid. 7517 Ga han . . in godds grith, 
pat he-self ai be j>e with. <^1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 
34 Erles & barons pat wer in pe land. So wele were pei 
chastised, alle com tille his grith. C23S0 Will. Paleme 
3899 Defende we vs doustili or we deijen sone; per gop 
non oper mp, it geinep nou^t to flene. ^1425 Wyntoun 
Cron. vir. Prol. 27 Than suld I ..wyn, till succoure me fra 
blame. The gyrth of excusatyowne. c 1440 York Myst. xvii. 
150 To come and goo I graunte yow grith. <rx45o Myrc 
1693 Agayn enuye lone ys gryth. c 1450 Robin Hood 4 
Monk Ixxxvi. in Child Ballads (1888) III. loi/i, ‘ I gaf hem 
grith’, seid cure kyng, ‘Thorowout all mery Inglond'. 
1568 in Bannaiyne MS. (Hunter. Club) 59 Sen that fra God 
your grace cummis all, Fra your regrait ye gif him girth. 
<2x650 P'lodden Field z66 in Furnivall Percy Folio 1 . 330 
There shold neither be grith nor grace, but on a boughe he 
shold be hanged. 

2 . Spec, in O.E. Law. Security, peace, or protec- 
tion guaranteed under particular limitations of time 
or place; as CHURCH-GRiTH(OE.z:/rzV-^/^l), security 
within the precincts of a church; Hand-grith (OE. 
hand- griti), protection under the king’s hand; 
after the OE. period used without qualification == 
churck-gydlh (occas. kirkes gritli), sanctuary. To 
take grith : to take sancluaiy ; hence gen., to take 
refuge or shelter. 

a xooo, exzoS [see Church-grith]. c 1000 LawsofMtheU 
red viii./c. i in Schmid Geseize 242 gif aafre aenig man.. 
Codes ciric-griS swa abrece Sset he binnon ciric-wagum man- 
slaga weorSe. ^2x225 Ancr. i?. 174 UnderstondeS..tet 5® 
beo3 ivlowen to chirche griSe: uor nis non of ou pet nes 
sum© chere Codes peof. <21300 Kirkes grith [see Church- 
grith]. 2375 Barbour Bi-uce xi. 44 He mysdid thar gretly, 
but wer, Tliat gave na gj-rth to the Awter. c 1470 Henry 
"Wallace vii. 1047 Thai. .To the kyrk rane, wend gyrth for 
till hailF tayne. 2480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxviu. (1482) 
238 A Breton murthred a good wedowe . . and after this ha 
toke the grith {ed, 1520 gyrthe] of holy chirche. 1529 Sane- 
tnar, Dunelm. (Surtees) 86, I aske gyrth for God^sake and 
Saint Cuthbert's. 2549 Compl. Scot. xiv. 118 Thai gart pau- 
sanias seruitur pas to the tempil to tak gyrtht and protectione, 
as dois ape tresgressour. 1603 Stow Surv. xxxiv. 310, 5 of his 
fellowship, .took him [a souldier prisoner] from the Officer, 
brought him into sanctuary, at the west dore of S. Martins 
church, and tooke grithe of that place. 1828 Scott F. M. 
Perth X, Three or four men. .came this morning before day- 
light to ask the privilege of girth and sanctuary. 2872 E. W. 
Robertson Hist. Ess. 178 Tlie Grith that ranked next after 
that which was given ‘ from the king’s own hand ’ was ‘ the 
grith which the ealderman and king’s reeve give in the 
Assembly of the Five-Burghs’. 1892 Edin. Rev. July 223 
Charles availing himself of the law of grith or sanctuary, 
went down to Holyrood. 

3 . concr. A place of protection; a sanctuary, 
asylum. 

Some of the earlier examples may belong to sense i. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1778 pe bestes ran pan to monetains . . 
Well went pai to par haue grith._ Ibid. 8829 pis tie pai tok 
pan o cipres, and did in wirscip and in pes, in pat hali 
temple grith, 1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 47 Ridin.. Throw 
Ross, rycht to the gyrth off Tayne. CX460 Towneley Myst. 
XX. 320 The house that he gose to grith, ye shall folow 
and go hym with. 2513 Douglas YEneis 11. xii. 4 At the 
porchis or closter of Juno, Than all bot waist, thocht it 
was girth [L. asylo], stude . . wardanes tway. 2536 Bel- 
LENDEN Cron. Scotl. (1821) II. 310 Quhiterne, quhare ane 
girth is dedicat in the honour of Sanct Miriane. <21557 
Dium, Occurr. (Bannatyne Club) 13 The saidis seruandis 
wer tane furth of the girth of Torphichin. _ 2567 Gude 4 
Godlie Ball. (S, T. S.) 108 Thy gyrth is set in sicker place, 
For he sail saif the mychtfullie. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's 
Hist Scot. IX. 219 Vinice, the commoune girth of al 
strangeris. 1609 Skene Reg, Maj., Stat. Robt ll, 49 He 
sail make secuntie to the Schiref, anent that crime, before 
he pas furth of the immunitie, or girth, to the quhilk he did 
file. 2774 Pennant Tour Scotl. in 1772, 251 The precinct 
of these tombs . . enj oyed the privileges of a Girth or San ctuary, 
1828 Scott F. M. Perth iv, So are safe in girth and 
sanctuary, 

1 4 . Peace (in the general sense). Often collocated 
in OE. and early ME. with frith, in later ME, with 
peace. Obs. 

c xooo Battle ofMcddon 35 (Gr.) We willaS wiS pam golde 
griS faestnian. 21 .. O. E, Chron. an. roo2 (Laud MS.) He 
pa paes cynges worde & his witena gri5 wi'3 hi gesaette. {bid. 
an. ion ponne nam man gri3,and friS wi3 hi. Ibid. an. 1048 
And ^eaf se cyng Codes griS and his fulne freondscipe on 
ae^Sre healfe. c 2275 Lamb. Horn. 45 GriS on eorSe, and 
griS on hefene, and griS bitwenen uwilc cristene monne. 
Ibid. 79 lerusalem bitacneS gripes sihpe. c laoo Ormin 3519 
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GEIZZLE. 


O Imtt Kewseress time, }>att held wi|;|> mikell Sc 
Hiss kinedom oim eor^)©. c tm$ Lay. 4035 pa araeste here 
vnfritSe, Ouer al me brae p«ae griS. CS300 I^avelok 6x 
Michel was svich a king to preyse, That held so Englond 
in grith. <2x3x0 H&rronv, Hdl 124 (Harl MS.) Y shal 
do pe to holde gryht {piher^ MSS. grip], 13. . Cmr de 

X. 3234 She grette Kyng Richard m peace and gryth, 
<ri330 Arth, ^ Merl. 4604 (Kdibing) He com. .to speke him 
wip Mani word of loue and grip, <21400 Ocimia^i 1785 Yn 
France plenere pes Was cryde, and gryth. <f 1450 Cm. Mysi. 
(Shaks. Soc.) 7 l’hi.s gie in grythe Is mater of myrthe. «r 1460 
Tmmeky Mysi.ix. 54 Byd hym go hastely .. Amang youre 
folk . .your gyrth, & peasse to cry, 

1 6 . Quarter (in battle) , as in to gim grith. With- 
mit{€n grith : no quarter being givoi j hence, with- 
out mercy, relentlessly. Obs. 

0:1300 Cursor il/. 5545 Al pe knau barns }mt pai fand wit* 
outen grith pal suid pam sla. pat hus he fold, 

gaf naman grith, And slogh his faas, him self par with. 
13,, Arih. Merl. 1974 flCulbing) Al, pat was per ynne on 
lyue, Best and mon . . His brente doun, wip owte gryth. 
c x^^ia Cursor M. 12055 (Rairf.) pai hate v.s alle wip-oute grip, 
a X400 Sir Perc. 1648 Bad hym ther he his fo fande, To gyff 
hym no grythe. <rx4io Sir Cieges 293, J schali the betie 
euery leth, Hede and body, wythout greth. £■1470 Hkniry 
iVatlace iv. 660 He gat no gyrth for all his btirnyst weid. 
■c X4»j»s Rastf Coil^eitr 836 Thair was na girth on the ground, 
quhill ane gaif the gaist. 

6 . Sc. The cessation of the criminal courts during 
Christmas time and certain other seasons, in accord- 
ance with the granting of the king’s peace to 
criminals, (Cf.ON.yd'/a^'/d'r, jula-f riper 

(1734)279 Gif he baldis the court 
in time forbiddin and defenditbe the law, that is to say, 
Ira 3ule grith be prodamit, quhill efter the halie dayis. 

7. Mtrib. and Comb., as grith-man, a man, esp. 
a criminal, who has taken sanctuary ; grith-priest, 
a priest who ministered to those who took sanc- 
tuary; grith-ro4 (see quot 1875 ); grith-place, 
-stool, -stone, -town, a place, stool, etc, at which 
sanctuary was taken. 

X343 in Rymer Fmdera (1708) V. 328 Asalgnavimus, Mag- 
niheum Principem. .Edwardum de Balliolo, Regem Scotias 
ad omnes Homines, vocatos ^Grithmen. 1458 in Rijfon 
Ck. Acts (Surtees) 73 Confugas sive gyrthnmnii, dtaii ad 
allegandum causas racionabiles quare non d ebent; pun in 
canonice propter eorum perjuria. 14®® lUd. N. Y,, 
gyrthman, citatus est. 1779 Hailes Atm. Scott. 11 . an 
mte. All persons who on account of felony had taken refuge 
in sanctuaries, were pardoned by royal proclamation, under 
condition of serving, at their own charges, in the army of 
BalioltFoedera,tom.V.p.p8), They axe denominated 
jwea^^i.e, Girik’-men. 1388 Wyclif Dmt.xbi . 3 That he that 
is exilld for mansleyng haue of ny3 lone MS. adds a ’“grith 
place] whidur he may escape. 139X Mem, Rif'on (Surtees) 
III. X05 Domini Johannis vocati fe *Grithpre.‘ste. X47X in 
Rij^on Ck. /I c/f I Surtees) 151 Johannes Eksmyth, gyrthman, 
fecit finem {MS. funem] ijx., applicatum fabricas eedesiae pro 
portaiCionfc le *gyrthrodL xSvS J. T. Fowler ibid. 383 It 
appears that tb««e [Gyrthrods] were staves with banners, 
carried before the feretory at Rogation-tide by the Girth- 
men. 1706! in Phillips (ed. Kersw), *Griihstole (i.e. Seat 
of Peace), a Sanauary, or place of Refuge for Malefactors. 
1728-1800 Bailey, GrisioU. xazS in Mem. Ripm (Surtees) 
I. 51 Infra., locum qui vocatur *Grythj5tane. 1388 Wyclif 
Dout.xxx.S lest. . the nextkynesman, .pursue, and takehym, 
if the weie is lengere \some MSS. add fro the *grith toun], 
and smyte the lijf of hym which is not gilti of deeth. 
t V. Ohs. Forms : i griSian, 3 gripi©(ii, 

pa. fple. igrepid, igriJSed. [OE. gribian, f. .^ik 
GsitH sb.J 

1. intr. To make peace. 

XX.. 0, R. Chron. an. 1016 (Laud MS.) Lundene warn 
^tJede wi 5 koue here, c x»o$ Lay, 5551 pat foie of Cascuine 
pQ noht naelden griSien, 

2. traMs. To give peace or protection to. 

c 1000 Laws qf Mthelred vi c. 42 in Schmid Geseize 334 
)?ast hi GcRies drican seghwar ^eorne griftian and fn< 5 ian. 
exaos Lay. 31908 We nefden naenne mon pe us wift beom 
mihten griden. c 1375 Ibid. 10605 Ich ou wolle gripie. 
Qritn, variant of Gtbth sb. 

GaritliljrdacslL. Ols. exc. Bist. Forms : see 
Guith and BEEAtJH* [OE. ^id-bryro, -brke, f. gr xd 
Geith + bryce Breach. Cf. ON. gribabrek.’l 

1. Breach of the peace. 

c xooo Laws ofJRihelred viir. c. 4 in Schmid Gesefze 344 
Bete man aefre aerest j>ooe griS-hryce into j::^re drean, be 
para jbe seo da:d si, and be pam be bare circan nias 5 si. 

XI. . Laws of Hen. /, c. 12 § 3 ibid. 444 Haec [placita] 

cmendantur C solidis: gri|>ebreche, stretbreche, forestei, 
[etc.], a 1350 Owl ^ Night.vjyi. Hunke scbal i-tide harm and 
schonde, 5 ef 54 doth grith-bruche on his londe. r 1330 Gl&ss. 
Law 'Perms in Rel. Ant, I. 33 Gridbriche, pais m/rainis. 
X387 1 ’rkvisa Higdcn (Rolls) IL §5 Grythbruebe, brekynge 
of pees, 1607 CowsLL luter/r*, GrithSrtack, is a breach of 
■peace. ■ . 

2. The penalty for breach of the peace. 

c X 030 Lmm Cnut u. c, 15 in Schmid i^setze 378 And cm 
D«na*lage he ah fyte-wita and fyrd-wita and grib-bryce 
and liam-socnoi. xa^ Rolls 0 / Pmrli, L 37/3 Cum sacha, 
i»ca, ovwrstrtMide & streme, on wode feide, tol, them, & 
gridbruch, hamsokne, murdrum & forestal. 135 ^ in Pote 
iVinds&r^ Cm, {t'fM) laa I'fhey should be , . discharged 
h-om] Grithbrech, ForstalL Home.soken, Blod-wite, Ward- 
mote. Stow Surp. Lomd. 263 Sack and socke, Thole 
and The, Infangthefe and Grithbriche. LmCAnn 

AHghhSmx. Ck. JX 858 ) II, App. 392 The grithbrice, the 
penalty for violating the peawe of a chuich. 

fGidiiJMal, Obs. (f. Geith $k + -hjl.] 
Teacelui. Hence f CW'tlifWatasgp peacefulness. 

<r4»« Lay. 9171 Kinbelin wes god king St griiK^l ic »7S 
gtlbfo!] ^rh alk Kuf • MM. im66 pa andswerroe Gmden 
mid griofolk wotden. a tms Amct. R. 406 Luwe makei 5 


hire sebir and griSful and cleane. Ibid, 416 Ne none wise 
ne mei heo beoii Marie, mid griSfulnesse of hcorte. 

t Gri’tllly, a. and adv. Obs. [f. Geith sb. + 
-Lyf, -LY^.j A. a£^\ Peaceable. B. adv. Peace- 
ably, 

£ 1305 Lay. lex He griJIlicbe spac. c X275 Ibid. 445 And 
grete Paiidrasum pane king mid gripiiciie [ciaos grei<J- 
licre] speche. 

tCrritlisergean.t. Obs. In 3 pi. grissergans, 
grithsergeans, -serjaunB. [f. Geith sb. + Ser- 
geant.] An officer appointed to maintain the 
peace. 

1293 yrnr-bb at Sc aa Rdw. I (Rolls) 49 lllis constituere 
servientes qui vocantur Grissergans liter Roll Grithscr- 
jaunsj. 0x300 Haveiok atj Grith-hergeans, wit longe 
gleyues, To yemen wilde wodcs and pathes Fro wicke men. 
Gritless (grilles), a. rare. [f. Gbit + 
-LESS.] Having no * grit ’ or solidity of character. 

xBoa Contemp. Rev. Jan. 17 The roost impulsive, pliant, 
gritre.ss race in Europe. 

Gariltstone (gri*tst^«>n). In 6-8 usually greet*, 
[f. Grit sb^ + Stone .tA] Gbit sb. i 2 . 

iSS5 Eijen Decades 328 Aibasans (which I thynkc to be 
of that kynde which we caule the grecte stone. 1653 
French Yotksk, Spa i. a Hard greet-Stone < which broken 
in the middle doth oftentimes very much resemble Loaf- 
Sugar). 1761 Hat. Hist, in Ann. Reg. 100/2 The loose 
stones near the summit (of Ingleborough] the people call 
greet-stones. 1775 Sir E. Barry Observ. IVines 412 Tlie 
inhabitants on gret-stone are healthier than those on chalk. 
1781 J. Hutton 'Pour to Caz>es Gloss.^ Greet-stones^ a sort 
01 freestones. 1854 F. C. Bakewell Geot, 31 The lower 
portion of the hill is surrounded by shale and gritstone. 
1885 Law Rep. 14 (^. Bench Div. 196 Gritstone., taken in., 
certain quarries in Fairhcld. 

attrib. 1789 J. Pilkington View Derbysh. L 314 1 ‘hose 
[sheep] upon gritstone being 3 pounds lighter than those 
upon limestone land. 1878 Davis & Lees \Vesi Vorksh. 14 
Tlie moors generally terminate westward in an abrupt grit- 
stone escarpment. 

Grittijiess fgritinfe). [f. Gbittyo!.^ + -kes 8 J 
The quality, state, or condition of being gritty. 

x6ix P'lorjo, Crezmria, grittinesse, ruggednesse. x<5s9 
Torhuno, ArsnosiiOy sandinesse, grettinesse. 1707 Curios, 
in Husb. ^ Card. 340 Wash them well to takeaway all the 
Grittiness. 1769 J. W alus Hat. Hist. Northumbid. I. iii. 33 
It melts in the mouth, and has noi disagreeable taste ; pure, 
and free from ^rittim^s. X874 G. Lawson Die. Eye 14 
A constant fcelmg of grittiness the eye. 1875 H. C 
Wood 'Pkerap. (1879) 459 Imparting to the teeth a sense of 
grittinesB, due to the presence cf great numbers of minute 
crystals of the oxalate calcium. 1896 Daily Hews xs 
Apr. 7/5 A haxe! loam with ionre character of grittiness. 

ng. X898 F. Harrison in i^ik Cent. Sept. 376 Froude’s 
English . . has none of the artifices of Macaulay, nor the 

S imaces of Carlyle, , . nor the grittiness of Hallam and 
rote, 

Grittle (gri't’I), dial £? f. Gbit sb. 2 ] tram. 
To break (com) or grind it coarsely. Hence diri’ttle 
sb., com m treated. 

^ 17^ Bailey (folio), Grit/le. to just break com or but a little 
in the mill 1894 Times 17 Sept. Sfe A Hampshire farmer 
uses grittled wheat. 1895 & A ngl. Gloss.. Griitle, com just 
broken or cradked. Oatmeal m done ts called Grits or 
'Grots. 

Grittum{e)He, w. Gbbathhly ada. Sr. Obs. 

(gn*ti)» ct.^ Also 6-7 greetie, 7 grettie, 
-y > 7 > 9 dial, greety. [f. Gbit sb.'^ + -y.] 

1 . Of the nature of or resembling grit ; cmtmnlng, 
consisting of, or fall of grit ; sandy. 

XS98 Florio, Remfso, sandie, gratxeliy, greetie. full of 
graueU. x6io W. B'oleingham Art of Survey i, ih. 7 Base 
herbes, and rough sandy stoite, denttote a leant greety 
sniidie or grauelly ground. 1694 Falle fersey ii. ^ The 
higher Grounds are gritty, graveHy, and some stony and 
rocky. X7a6 Lkoni AlbertPs Arckh. I. 3«^x Pit-sand , . is 
of severid kinds.., the catbuncly, and the gritty. eXTpo 
Imison Sek, Art n. 14 Permit it to stand about ten seconds 
of time, in order to let the gritty parts settle to the bottom. 
m x8o6 S. Horsley Serm. IL 43 Ihe grovelling posture and 
the gritty meal [of the serpentj. X840 Dickens Old C. Shop 
xix, A four-horse carriage, dashing by, obscured allobiecis in 
the gritty cloud it raised. 3876 Pagk Adtf. PexLBk. Ceol. 
xviil 33$ In Devon and Dorset a gritty bed with numerous 
fossils occurs towards the base of the chalk. x86o 'Fristkam 
Gi. Sahara xiii. 313 A strong.. wind saturated the air with 
impalpable sand, till every pore of the body was gritty and 
irritated.. 

^ 2 . Fill! of or containing imnute bard particles 
impairing the quality or condition of the substance 
which harbours them, or rendering it unpleasant. 

x6o3 Florio Montaigne i. xx. (xdja) 44 A fentaide con- 
ceived . . by eating of »iae ®f bread, xS/x 

H. M* tr. JSrasm. CoRef. 491 They sopped that gritty 
bread in the wine that was made of very old L&m. X79® 
Rafids Garden 313 lire worthless Thorn a valu'd P'lwin 
will bear, And what was gxitty prove a melting Rear. 
x8o(S-7^ j. Bksesford Miseries Hum. Lfe (1826) iii. xxxiif. 
Hitchii^ your knife in the f ritty flaws of a black-leaa 
penal xBa^ Ianmr Imag. Com. Wks. x84d IL 43Th€®e 
young bakers make their bread very gritty. J83X J,l>AVtis 
Mmmi Mai. Med. jSf CW a dull and rough fraaure, gritty 
tinder the teeth, 

h.fig. of litermry style, with allwba to the 
unpleasant quality of ‘ ^tty * bread. 

J. C. Mowspon Mmmipy 68 Alternate pages of 
extract and <x>mment----gc«ena!ly rathar dull and gritty. 
X894 A Birrsli. Met, XX. xaa Tlw! style h pritty and the 
story far from exctriiK. 

2 . U. S. Having fermness of character or 

co«ra»; foil of dehsiminatiou or idock. 

1847 Ro»» Sf miter Life xo6 Theare nevmr was a grittyer 


crowd congregated on that strearn, x8.. Lowell Standish 
Poet. Wks. tBqo I. 222 My neit^hbor Buckingham Hath 
somewhat in him gritty, Some Pilgrim-.stutf that hates all 
sham. X89X Century flag. Nov. 65 '.they were captured by 
a band of gritty frontiersmen under Sheriff Boswell. 

t Gritty (gri‘ti),«.^ Obs. Tier. In5-6grytty, 

6 grittie. [Grigin unknown; connexion with 
Gratis sb.'^ is suggested by tiie sense.] Of a field ; 
Composed equally of a metal and a colour. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. B v, Thre Cootarmuris grytty 
ther bene in arrays. 156* Lkigh Armorie (1597) 76 After 
this furre, as many as are out of these orders aforesaid, 
shall be named of the colour and mettall they are of, and 
haue bin commonly called^ Grytty of Herehaughtes. 1586 
Flrnk Blaz. Genirie 204 The first feeld that is Grittie, is, 
when as the feeld is checqued of two or more ciillors. 1780 
Edmondson Her. IL Gloss., Griiiie, a term used by Eng- 
lish writers to express the field when composed equally of 
metal and colour. 

Gritumlie, var. Geeatumlt adv. Sc. Obs, ■ ,, 

Grive, obs. form of Gbieve v. , 

Privet (gri’vtd). [Of unknown origin; the L. 
specific name seems to be due to interpreting 
grhei as if f. B*. gris grey 4 wrf green.] A small 
greenish-grey monkey of north-east Africa (Cerco- 
pitJiectiS grisewiridis) ; the tot a. 

1839 Wood Mm. Hht. 1 . 45 The (Privet, or Tota, as it is 
called by some writers, is of a .sombre green colour. xEyx-Sa 
Cassells Hai. Hist. 1 . no The Grivet Monkey. 

Griabite, vai iant of G ristbite v. 

Qrize, rare obs, form of Gkkce, stairs. 

Gaazel (gri*zel). Also 6 Gross 3II, 6-7 Grissell, 

7 Grissil(i,griEell, Grisel,S-9 grizzle, qGrizzel. 
Later form of the proper naivie O'risi/de ( = Gri- 
se/d/s, Grise/da), borne t>y the heroine of Chaucer’s 
C/erFs Tale (adapted 1‘rom a story of Petrarch’s), 
who is the provt rlnal type of a meek, patient wife. 

(f i386_CnAt’CKR Clerk's T. 1126 No wedded man so hardy 
be tas-saille Hi,-. wy\es paeience, in hope to fynde Grisildes, 
for in certein he >hal faille.] Slat toners' Reg. CArb.) 1 . 

J 32 b, The songge of pacyente (ires-ell vnto hyr make. X5^ 
Shaks. 'Pazn. Shr, n. i- 297 For patience shee will prone a 
second Grissell. 162^ Hevwood Captiz>es iv. 1. in Bullen 
O, PL IV, Have patience woman, 1 have ben too ionge a 

f rizell. 1766 H. Brooke Pool of Quai. (i792> HI. 192 He 
ad married five shrews in siHxe.ssiou, and made Grixels of 
every one of them l^ifore they dieii. 1797 Mrs. A M. 
Bknnett Beggar Ctrl (1813) Iii. 19'rhe pounds and pounds 
she paid the do<;tor was enough to make a grizzle fret 
fo 1849 Mar. EixiEwoKTii < title] The M odern Grfeelda. 1885 
Brewer Reader's Handbk. s.v.j Octavia, the wife of Mark 
Antony, and .sister of Augu.-.ius, is called the ‘paiieiit (Jrizel 
of Roman story *.] 

Hence Gari*®®! v. tram., to make a Grizel of. 
rtX797 Mary Woi.i.stoneck. Postk. Wks, (1798) II. 78, 
I had afterwards an opportunity of observing the treatment 
site had to endure, which grizzled her into tmiieuce. 
Grizeld, obs. form of iJEixzLfci) a. 

Grizelin, obs. form of GEmELiN. 

Grizely, obs. form of Gbisey. 

Grizette, obs. form of GiiihETTE. 

Grigle, obs. form of Gbiezle a. and sh.’^, and 
Grisily, variant of Gri«ly, Geizxey. 

Grizy, variant of Gbiby a^ and 2 , Ok, 
Griai#! (gri'tl), adv, Cperb. back-formation 
from Gbibby}. Horribly. 

X898 T. Hahot Wessex Poetm s 0 Yet I note the little 
chisel Of never-rmppiug lime Dcfacmg gliast and grizrel 
I'he blajon of my prime. 

Grizzle (gri-zl), a . and sbJ Forms: 4, 7 grisel, 
4-7 -ell, 5 -elle, gresel, grysseEe, 6 gresle, 
gry«!e, d-y grysell®, griasoU, 7-8 griale, gri»- 
ael, grissl®, 7- grw»!e, (a. OF. gtisel, L gns : 
see G MS a.] A. ai(/. Of grey colour, grey, grizzled, 
t Formerly also, of a hoise : Koau. 


cooler gTywi, trottyng, 1570 Levins Mamp. 147/37 Grysle 
cdlmncfgiamuim. 1577 -87 Holinsu??d Citron. IV. 

694 TheTriers minow. .whose apparcll wsw griscii garments 
girded with cords full of knots, 15198 yvi.viiSTER Du Martas 
II. ii. Ill, Coimms ioTk^ griwell 'rurtk»..DIs-'payer’d and 
parted, wander one by one. x6ox Holland Pliny il . 397 To 


4^77/4 bae m auout te i‘i&uu» 
small I rule star in her Foreheitd. X748 Whiteha/I Rvem/tg 
Post No. 405, Grey Breeches, and a light Grmle Wjg, xW 
L P* Malcolm fifmum. ^ Cmi. Lond. 437 light griale Ties 
Cf.r. wigsl three guiticfts, xSm J. 'rAYLOR Rec. my Life L 
331 An actor . . had dtessed hiwiMilf like a doctor, with a 
l«|e griKle wig, 

0, Cmik, as grizskfieadef *whiu tdjs. ; gri®** 
*X»-pAte, » grey-headed old man. 

xWb O'OTOA Mffim L *8 Friukln Scitrtxler. .was not beau- 
tiful fo the mnd wm ^gri/ric-hcaded. *597 Mary 
R oiwsos Wmsim'ham II. 171 Sport your glass-blinkers, 
old %rlz»l«-pat« I xtfox Lmd Gm. No. 2631/4 Rid away. 
a lay Maw about 14 sands, , .two *gri«ell white patches o» 
die Koinp. 

B. sk 

fl. A ftickmme for a grey-hatred old man. Obs. 

Gower Coff, II L ThM olde grisei is no foie. 

<!* *3»3 Chaucer Seogm 33 But wel I wit jb»u wilt answere 
& wye * Ij} I oW« grizel lerte to ryra* and pleye b a X4»a> 
Hocci.tv* De Meg. Prim* 40-x This eWe doted gri«site 
holw him wise 

2. A grey wrima! ; esp, t grey horse. 


GBIZZLE. 


437 


GUOAm 


a tSso 7. Armsiroiig's Last Goodni, xx. in Q^iM Ballads 
(3889) HI. 369 little Miisgrave, that was his foot-page, 
With his bonny gnssell got away untain. Ibid, xxiii. Thou 
are welcome home, my bonny grisel! Full oft thou hast 
fed at the command hay. 1765 Treat. Dorn. Pigeons 54 
Blacks, black-grisles, black-splash’d, yellows, whites, duns. 

3 . Grey hair ; a sprinkling of grey hairs. 

1601 Shak& Twel N. v, i 168 O thou dissembling Cub: 
what wilt thou be When time hath sow’d a grizzle on 
thy case? 1810 Splendid Pollies I. 17 A broad frizzed 
toupee, well powdered to conceal the grizzles that occasion- 
ally peeped over her scarified cheek. 3851 Mayne Reid 
Scalp Himi. xxiii, These parts [head and neck] were covered 
with a dirty grizzle of mixed hues, 

b. A grey wig. 

*755 Connoisseur^ No. 65 F 9 His vei^ grizzle is scarce 
orthodox. 1756 /i^/Vf. No. 105 F2 Pudding-sleeves, starched 
bands, and feather-top grizzles. 1766 Anstey Bath Guide 
xi. 127 Emerg’d from his Grizzle, th’ unfortunate Sprig 
Seems as if he was hunting all Night for his Wig. i8i6 
Scott Antiq, xvii, Sir Arthur’s raniilies being the positive, 
his own bob-wig the comparative, and the overwhelming 
grizzle of the worthy clergyman figuring as the .superlative. 

4 . Grey colour ; the colour grey, f b ormerly 

also : Light roan. 

161X Markham Countr. Content, i. xix. fi649’i 303 Your 
Henne . . must be of a right plume, as gray, grissel, speckt, 
or yellowish, black or brown is not amisse. 3706 in Phillips 
( ed. Kersey), Grissel, a light Rount, or light Flesh-Colour in 
Honse.s. 1893 Lydekker I/orus /loojPs 126 The legs .are 
dark brown in_ front, and paler behind, with a whitish grizzle 
pervading their whole extent. 

6. A second-class stock brick. (So called from 
its colour ; cf. ^ey s/oek, Grey a. 8.) 

1843 Meek. Mag. XKXIX. 192 The grizzles obtained a 
price midway between the two last named (stocks and places]. 
1865 Pall Mall G, lo Sept, ii/i Here you may see a 
‘ grizzle ’ and a ‘ malm-fjriek 1879 Notes Build. Const rucL 
in. 105 Grizzle and Place bricks are underburnt. They are 
very weak. 

Cfrissasle (gri-z’l), sb,'^ [f. Grizzle v.'-] One 
who grizzles or frets. 

1893 Mrs. C. Pkakd Out/aiv LmvtnaherlW. 302 I^dy 
Wayeryng, however, wfas not a woman to fret vainly over the 
inevitable. Lord Waveryng was far more of a 'grizzle*. 

0 ri 2 S 3 Sle (gri*z1), [f. Grizzle a. or back- 

formation from Grizzled a.} 

1 . irans. To render grey or grey-haired. 

3740 Somerville Hohbinol it, 218 He spar’d his sober 
Steed, grizled with Age, And venerably dull. 3822 Bvroh 
Wertter iii. iv. 153 The grey Begins to grizzle the black 
hair of night, xSaia Scott Nigel xxii, The colour with 
which time hitd^ begun to grizzle her tresses. 3827 Ci.aus 
Shepk. Cal Night Hastens to. .grizzle o’er the dully sky. 

2 . mlK To become grey or grey-haired. 

xS/s Lowell Lett. (11894) II* I suppose you are a 
gray old boy by this tune. I am just beijimiing to grizzle 
with the first hoar-frost. 1894 Atkeimuin 24 Nov. 705/1 
lA Chinese sonneteer will allude] to the crow’.s-feet of wisdom 
around the first sonneteer’s own eyes and the poetical 
grizzling of his own pigtail 
Crrizssle (gri z’i ), v:^ local. 

1 . intr. To show the teeth; to grin or laugh, 
cs|>, mockingly. 

3746 Exmoor Seoiding 58 (E. H, S.) Tamzen and Thee he 
olweys . , stivering or grizzling, tacking or busking. Ibid. 
Gloss., To Grizzle, to grin, or smile with a sort of Sneer. 
3837 Mrs. Palmer Detum. Dial 14 The ould man grizzled ; 
No sure, lovy, zed he, I ne'er had the leastest inkling for 
such a thing. i83o W. Cornwall Gloss, s.v., ‘ What's the g’e.nt 
bufilehead grizzling at?' 'He grizzled at me; he was as 
vex«xi as fire 

2 . To fret, sulk ; to cry in a whining or whim- 
pering fashion. Hence Grrzzling vbl. sb, and ppL a. 

3842 Catnach Balhdin Westm, Gas. 7 .Apr. (18991 2 
less is our grumbling, our grizzling, or muinbling. 3867 H). 
Yates Forlorn Hope xxix. 392, 1 went abroad, and remained 

f izzling and feeding on iny own heart for months. 1872 Miss 
RADDON To Bitter End I. xvi. 264 ‘ If the locket’s lost, it’s 
lost and there's no use in grizzling about it. 1887 Kentish 
Gloss, s.v,, She’s such a grizzling woman, 3889 ‘ Rolf Bol* 
Robbery under Arms xxxiii, He’d sit grizzling 
an<i smoking by himself all day long. No getting a word 
out of him. 

GrizEled (gri'z’Id), a. Also 5 grecelled, 
griseld, 6-7 gry8eld(e, (6 greistled, 7 grisseld, 
grizeld, 8 grizled', 6-9 grisled. [f. Grizzle a. 
+ -ED 2, Cf. obs. F*. griselU (Palsgr.), on which 
the Eng. word mij^ht have been directly formed, 
but evidence is wanting.] 

1. Grey, grizzly ; now used almost exclusively of 
hair. Also (now dla/.)^ roan-coloured. 

3458 Test. E/hr, (Surtees) II. 236 A lytill grecelled nage. 
3433 Inti, in Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 372 Equus griseld. 
3530 Palsgr. 31 4/1 Graye or gryselde, grJselH. iS95 
Nottingham Rec. IV. 64 Et quarta est coloris grey greist- 
led. 1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 103 Cats are of diuers 
colours, but for the most part gryseld, like to congealed yse. 
3608 .Shaks. Per. ni. Prol. 47 The grisled North Disgorges 
sucli a tempest forth. iSxx Bible Zech. vi. 3^ In the third 
charet white horses and in the fourth charet grisled and bay 
horses, 365o Trial Regie. (3679) 273 The other had a grey 
grisled periwig hung down very low. 1728 YoMtUG Love 
Fame v. (1757) 137 Her grizzled locks assume a smirking 
grace. tSto Sairr Latij of L, in. iv, His grisled beard and 
minted hair. 3840 ]!)ickkns Old C. Shop iii. Such hair as 
he had, was of a grizzled black. 3876 T. Hardy Etkelherta 
(18 jo) 312 Ethelberta.. entering the nave began to inspect 
the sallow monuments which lined the grizzled pile, 
b. Grizzled sandpiper, skipper : see the sbs. 

2 . Haying grey hair. 

3oo5 Shaks. Ant. <f- Cl. iii. xiii. 37 To the Boy Caesar 
seisd this grizled head. 3828 Scott F. M, Perth xxvm, 


Torquil^ of the Oak, a grizzled giant. 1877 Black Green 
Past. xi. (1878) 86 The only occupant of the yard was a 
grizzled^ and feeble old man. x886 J. R. Refjs Pleas. Bk.’ 
iVorm i. 22 With his serious old grizzled face he appears 
at the office. 

t Gri'zzlisli, a. Obs. rare-^^. [f. Grizzle a. 
+ -ISH.J Greyish. 

s6^ Lond. Gaz. No. 1529/4 A young Fox Hound Bitch, 
Wliite, with one Grizlish broad spot 011 her left Shoulder. 

Gldzssly (gri*zli), a. and sb.^ Forms : 6 ? 
gristelly, 7-9 grizly, 7 greisly, grisly, 8 
griesly, 9 gresley, gristly, griazlie, 8- grizzly, 
[f. Grizzle a. + y.] 

A. adj. Grey ; greyish ; grey-haired ; grizzled. 

1594 Carew Tasso (3881 74 A beard bigge, bu.sby, knotted 

gristelly. 3602 Shaks, Ham. i. ii. 24 His Beard was grisly? 
3626 Bacon Sylva § 851 Old Squirrels, that turne Grisly. 
3694 J. Wood in Collect. Toy. (3729) IV. ii. 109 We . . came 
to an Anchor in eleven Fathom Water greisly Sand. 3748 
RrcH.YRDSONT Clarissa (tSii) VII 1. xli. 158 Her matted 
griesly hair. 3770 G. White Selhorne xxviii. 79 1'he colour 
was a grizzly black. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. HI. 

384 The colour of the body is grizly,and beset with bristles. 
3840 Dickens Bam. A’, i. He had a grizzly jagged beard of 
some three weeks’ date 3843 Landok I mag. Conv, Wks. 1 846 
II. 213 A middle-aged gentleman, tall, round-shouldered, 
and. .somewhat grizzly. 3864 I.owrll Fireside I'rav. 274 
Rojate, the next town, , . grim and grizzly, . .looked drearier. 
1868 Miss Yonge Cameos I. L 10 He was an old grizzly 
warrior. 

b. Grizzly bear: a large and ferocious bear, 
Ursus horribilis, peculiar to the mountainous 
district s of western North America. 

1807 P. Gass yml 221 The bears from which they get 
these skins are a harmless kind, and not so bold and ferocious 
as the grizly and brown bear. 3859 Marcy Prairie Trav. 
vii. 247 The grizzly bear is assuredly the monarch of the 
American forests. 

C. Grizzly king, queen : the names of artificial 
flies for angling. 

1894 Outing (U.S.) XXIV. astqpT Bass flies of proved merit 
include the bob white, grizzly queen, grizzly king. 

lienee Gri'zzliness. rare ~ h 

3654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iii. xL 1 52 The Don , . like an 
Ape. .shews hlmselfe to be descended froiti Hercules by the 
melan pygitie (that is, the grizlinesse) of his posteriours. 

B. sb. The grizzly l>ear. 

3808 Pike Sources Mississ. (1810) in. App. 7 North Mexico 
produces elk, deer, buffalo, cabrie, the gresley, black bear, 
and wild horses. 1859 J. G. Wood Nat. Hist. I. 400 I he 
Grizzly, or ‘ Ephraim * as the creature is familiarly termed 
by the hunters. 3879 Miss Bird Lady's Life Rocky Mts. 
18 A man. .asked me if I were the English tourist who had 
‘ happened on * a ‘ grizzlie ’ yesterday. 

Grizzly (gri*zli), sbA Mining. U.S. A grat- 
ing of parallel iron bars with interstices between 
to allow the finer material to fall into the sluices 
below while the larger stones are screened off. 

^ 1877 Raymond Statist. Mines If Mining st ihe dibris . . 
is again caught up, the bowlders precipitated over a ‘ grizzly* 
into the canon below [etc.]. 3879 Encycl. BHt. X. 746/1, 
1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Grizzly, Pacfific Coast], a 
grating to catch and throw out large stones from sluices. 

Grizzly, variant of Grisly a. 
t Gro. Obs. Also 3-4 gra. [Properly the 
neut. of an adj., ad, ON. gt'd-r : see Grey aP\ 

1 . A kind of fur. [Cf, MHG. g'd.] 

c 1230 Hall Meid. 43 As ewel voder grei as under grene and 
gra. a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. v. 26 Glad under gore in gro 
ant in grys. c 1325 Metr. Horn. 42 Es he nan of tha That er 
cled in gren and gra. c345o Laimfal 237 Har manteles 
wer of grene felwet, .Ipelvred with grys and gro. 

2 . An evil spirit. [Cf. ON. g‘d-r~ spiteful.] 

aizzs St. Marker. 6 Ant tu, grisHche gra Jji mihte 
schal unrauchelin. a 3225 Juliana 53 Heo . . of J?at grlsliche 
gra weren a-grisen swiSe, 

Groan -fA Forms: 4-7 grone, (4 

gron, 7 groane), 7- groan. jS- Sc. 4-8 grane, 
(5 grayne). [f. Groan v.'] An act of groan- 
ing; a low vocal murmur, emitted involuntarily 
under pressure of pain or distress, or produced in 
voluntary simulation as an expression of strong 
disapprobation. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3731 Wit his gaue ysaac a grane \Goit., 
Trvi. grone]. c 3325 Body If Soul in Mafs Poems (Camden) 
343/1 As thing al seek hit ^af a gron. 3375 Barbour Bruce 
XIII. 35 Men herd nodit ellis hot granys & dyntis. c 3420 
Anturs ofArth. 620 (Thornton MS.) Scho grete one dame 
Gaynour, with granes so grylle. c 3470 Henry Wallace vri. 
459 The peple . . Rewmyd in reuth, with mony grysly grayne. 
3500-20 Dunbar Poems xxvi. 24 Thay gyrnd with hiddouss 
granis. 1583 Mulcastf.r Positions xxxv. (1887) 128 '1'he 
pitiful! grones, the lamentable shrikes. 1592 Shaks. Ven. 

Ad. 377 Loues deep grones I neuer shall regard. 1615 

. Sandys Traru. xi There was heard a great lamentation, 
accompanied with grones and skreeches. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, iii. 353 Often he turns his Eyes, and, with a 
Groan, Surveys the pleasing Kingdoms, once his own. 
1738 Wesley Psalms vi. iv. Weary of my unanswer’d 
Groans, . - 1 languish for Relief, 3796 Macneill Woes of 
War I. 74 ' Wha this rudely wakes the sleeping ? ’ Cried a 
voice wi’ angry grane. 3828 Scott F. M. Perth xx, A low 
groan went through the assembly. 1846 Lundie Mission. 
Life Samoa xviii. 113 Groans of woe and tears of penitence 
were all around. 1872 Darwin Emotions xii. 285 The N orth 
American Indians express astonishment by a groan. 3884 
F. M. Crawford Rom. Singer L 8 His singing ended in a 
sort of groan. 

b. attributed to inanimate objects. 

1605 Shaks. Lear\i\.K\. 47 Such groanes of roaring Winde, 
and Raine, I neuer Remember to haue heard. 3718 Rowe 
tr. Lucan 183 In hollow Groans the falling Winds complain. 


3797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian i. (1826) 7 1 'he pau.ses ot 
silence succeeded each groan of tlie mountain. 

c. Comb., as g'oan-like adj. 

i8o2 H. Martin Helen of Gleuross II. 146 Her groan-like 
sighs, .pierced my ears. 

Groan v. Forms: l grfinian, 2-3 

granien, 3 gronie, -y, 4 gronen, 4-8 groue, 
(5 gronne, gronyn, 6 groane, 6- groan. ^8. north, 
and Sc. 4-6, 8-9 grane, 5 grayn(0, 6, 8 grain), 
[OE. grdniant—OTeut. type *grainbjan, f. Teut. 
root*^r<2/- gri’f whence OEQ. grinan mentioned 
S.V. Grin 

1 . intr. To breathe with a deep-toned murmur ; 
to litter a low deep sound expressive of grief or pain. 

7.. Blickl. Gloss, in BUckl, Horn. 258/1 Granode vel 
asten, rugiebam. cxooo Ags. Ps. tTh.) cv[i]. 20 [25], Ac 
hi granedan, and grame .'iprmcan, C3X7S Lamb. Horn. 
Summe Jjer graninde sikeo. c 3205 Lay. 25558 SwiSe he 
wes idr®cched and granein granien, <71275 gronie] 

agon, c 1230 Halt Meid. 47 'I’o . . greden ai & gmnen i |?e 
eche grure of belle. 3297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7813 King willam 
.. bigan sone to grony & to febly al so. 3340 Hampole 
Pr. Consc. 798 He is ofte seke and ay granand, C1400 
L ay ^ Folks Mass~Bk. App. iv, 325 J?e Pope ful sore gon 
grone. «. 3400-50 .ri/£’.r<j:«</^ri2ig [He] Gers many grete syre 
grane & girdis maillis. <: 3470 Henry Wallace vni. 

766 Within the dykys thai gert feill Sotheroun grayn. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxv. 19 My wame is of 5our lule 
sa fow, I'hat as ane gai.st I glour and grane. a 3550 
Christ is Kirk Gr, xviii, He grainit lyk ony gaist. 3697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, i. 70 Produce the Plough, and yoke 
the sturdy Steer, And goad him till he groans beneath his 
Toil. 3753 J, Bartlet Genii. Farriery vm. ^4. He fa horse] 
coughs sharply by fits . . and frequently groans with it. 3829 
Hood Eug. Ara/nxix, A dozen times I groan’d — the dead 
Had never groan’d but twice, 3888 Miss Braddon Fatal 
Th'f'ee 1. vi, Greswold groaned aloud. 
fg. C1600 Shaks. Sonn, cxxxiii. 3 Beshrew that heart 
tliat makes my heart to groane. 1607 — Tirnon iii. ii. 83 
Religion groans at it. 1737 Whiston Josephus, Hist. in. 
viii. § 4 Now may the laws of our forefathers well groan to 
purpose. 3833 J. H. Newman Arlans iv. iv. (18761 350 The 
lively statement of Jerome: ‘The whole world groaned in 
astonishment to find itself Arian'. 3878 Browning La 
Saisiaz 44 Needs there groan a world in anguish just to 
teach us ■sympathy? 

b. Phr. To groan inwardly, in oneself, in the 
spirit, i' with the heart, 

a xyxi Cursor M, 17836 Wit al bah flesche J>ai quok on- 
nan, And wit hair hertes can jjai gran, 3535 Coverdale 
John xi. 33 Whan lesus sawe her wepe . . he groned in the 
sprete. 3596 Spenser 7'’. vi, iii. ii He deepely sigh’d, 
and groaned inwardly. 36x3 Bible John xi. 38 le.sus there- 
fore iigaine groning In himselfe, corometh to the graue. 3747 
P. Doddrid'ge Life J. Gardiner si He could not forbear 
groaning inwardly. 

C. To breathe (one’s life, soul) 

away or out in groaning. Similarly, io gtvan ojie's 
heart out. 

3642 J. Eaton Honcy-comie Free JnsHf. 306 Christ 
groaned out his blood and life upon the Crosse. 3673 
Milton P. L. xi. 447 He fell, and deadly pale, Groand 
out his Soul with gushing blood effus’d. 1695 Black- 
more Pr. Arth. o, 817 Stretcht on the cursed 'Tree his 
Body hangs, Groaning its Life away in dying Pangs. 1836 
Scott Antiq. xii, I’se warrant I might grane my heart 
out or ony body wad gie me either a bane or a bodle. 

d. To talk in a groaning voice, grumble. 

x8i6 Scott Old Mort. xiv. The tane was aye graning 
about giving tribute to Caesar, 

e. attributLd to inanimate objects. 

3602 Marston Ant. ^ Mel. i. Wks. 1856 I. 17 The fiintie 
rocks groand at his plaints. x668 R. Steele Ckr. Husbandm. 
Calling viii. (1672) 207 The field groans that bears the grain 
which til oil thus abusest. a 3774 Fergusson Poems (1845) 
48 Would it no fret the hardest stane Beneath the Lucken- 
booths to grane? 1862 B. ' 1 'aylor Poet's Ji’nl. xst Eve., 
Symbol, The forests fain would groan, 

1 2 . Spec. Of the buck ; To utter its peculiar 
cry at rutting-tiine, (Cf. Groin v. i b.) Obs. 

3485 Bk. St. A Ibans E v. An hert belo wys and a biicke 
gronys. 3576 Tukberv. Venerie 100 A hart belloweth, a 
Bucke groneth. x686 Blome Gentl. Recr. 11. 76 A liart 
Belloweth, a Buck Groaneth or Twateth. 

3 . irans. a. To utter with, groans ; with an 
exclamalion or sentence as obj. Also with out. 

3606 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr. in. i. 136 So dying loue Hues still 
.,0 ho grones out for ha ha ha. a 1716 South ij.', To .sigh 
his griefs and groan his pains. 1785 Burns Death Dr. 
Hornbook xxiv, The creature grain'd an eldritch laugh. 
3847 Bushnell Chr.Nuri. 11. vii, (1861) 379_He [Christ] 
lives it [the truth], acts it forth, groans it in his Geth- 
semane. 3864 'I'ennyson Sea Dreams 141 ‘No trifle’, 
groan’d the husband. 

f b. To bewail, lament. Ohs. rare, 
a 3762 Lady M. W. Montagu Poems 2 They groan 
the cruel load they’re doom'd to bear. 17^ J'iuz. Griffith 
Lett. Henry <§• Frances \TL. 113 The Sun hides its Face, 
for Grief; and the Winds groan her departure. 

4 . httr. To be oppressed or overburdened to the 
point of groaning. Const, beneath, tmder, with. 

3633 PuRCHAS Pilgrhnage (1614) 71 Under which Turkish 
servitude it groned, till our dayes. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 345 For above five hundred yeares Persia groaned 
under many Lords and Tyrants. 3733 Addison Sped. 
No. 163 F 7 If the Afflictions we gi-one under be very heavy. 
1742 Young Nt. Th. 11. 130 As Atlas groan’d The world 
beneath, we groan beneath an hour. 1748 A7!sonls Voy. 11. 
xiv. 280 They might take a severe revenge for the barbarities 
they had groaned under for more than two ages. 3762 
Churchill Ghost r. 162 Modest merit. , Is left in poverty to 
groan. x8i8 J as. Mnx Brit Dtdia 1 1, v. iv. 428 The inju.stice 
under which he appeared to himself to groan. 1833 Hr. 
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Martineait Manck, Strike iv. 50 Their interests demand 
the reductions under which we groan._ a 1861 T. Woolner 
Mfy Beautiful X«f^(i863) 146 Groaning beneath a Despot. 

b. attributed to iiiaiiimate objects (^sometimes 
with mixture of sense 5). 

1697 Dryden Vir.^. Ceor,sc, iv. 253 With labour’d Anvils 
.dEtna groans below. *732 Berkeley Alciphr. v § 20 Those 
arguments, answers, defences, and replications which the 
press groans under. 1764 Oxford Sausage igx The 
Chimnies blaze, the Tables groan. ^ 1789 J efferson Writ. 
(1859' III. 10 The press groans witli productions, which, 
in point of boldness, make an Englishman stare, xSzi 
Shelley Heilas 937 Come, feast ! the board groan.s with 
the flesh of men. 1874 Blackib 25 Though the 

library-shelves groan with books. 

b. transf. To make a deep harsh sound resem- 
bling a groan, 

X513 Douglas Mneis vt. vi. 62 Vnder the paysand and 
the hevy charge Gan grane or geig ful fast the jonit bar^e. 
1781 CowPER Expostulation 58 He heard the wheels . . 
Groan heavily along the distant road. 1820 Ke:ats Si. 

xli, The key turns, and the door upon its hinges 
groans. ^847 Tennyson Priuc. n. 451 The great organ 
almost burst his pipes, Groaning for power. 18^53 Kane 
Gfinnell Exp.%xi\. {1856) 172 The ice is .so driven ui around 
us as to grate and groan against the sides^pf our little 
vessel. 1873 M'^Lasen Serm. Ser. o, vii. 121 The swaying 
branches creak and groan. 

6. To express earnest longing by groans ; to 
yearn or long, as if with groans; hence fig. of 
things (cf. 4 b). Const /dr, to with inf. 

iff 1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T.S.) xxxiv. 46 3® preiche, ^e 
fleich, je frane, 3® gtune ay quliill thay grant. 1601 
Shaks. ful. C. iiL I. 275 This foule deede shall snaell 
aboue the earth With Carrion men, groaning for burial. 
1608-9 m Cri, 4 Times fas. / {1848) I. 88 it seems the 
allows groans for him. <2x633 G. Herbert Temple^ Ch. 
uperl. 17 Nothing but holy, pure, and cleare, Or that 
which groneth to be so. 1643 [Angjf,r] l^anc. Pall. Ackor 
to It is now harvest time, our Corn, .is in the field, ripe 
and groaning for the sickle. X727 Boyer Angl.-Fr. X>ict. 
S. V., The Gallows groans for him, le Gi&ei i attend avec 
impatience. 1742 Young Ei. Th. 1. 2S7 How groaning 
hospitals elect their dead 1 What numbers groan for sad 
admission there I 

7. trans. a. To express disapproval of by means 
of groans, b. To groan dtnvn : to silence by 
means of groans. 

X799 Anna Seward Lett. (i8xxl V. 203 They would be 
hissed, groaned, and cat-called. x86x N. Y. Tribune 19 Dec. 
(Cent.), Yesterday they met, as agreed upon, and, after 
groaning the Ward Committee, went to the mayor’s office. 

Groaner (gr^^i-noi), [f. prec. + -eb b] One 
who groans; also slangs a thief who attends funerals 
or religious gatlierings. 

*79S Potter Dkt. Cani.^ Groaner and Sigker^ wretches 
hired by methodists and others to attend their meetings for 
the purposes of fraud. 2848 in Duncombe's Sinks of Land. 
109 GroanerSf a sort of wretches wlio attend meetings, 
sighing and looking demure; in the meantime tlieir pals 
pick the pockets of those persons wiio may be in the same 
pew with them. 1876 iV/iitby Gloss y A desperate gretanery 
a great complainer. 1884 A. Forbes Chinese Gordon ii. 66 
The gunner non-coms, replied with groans. The most 
vehement groaner, a corporal, Gordon dragged out of the 
rank and had him shot on the spot. 

Groaii£tiltgr^u*nful},«. rare. [IGboahj^. 4 
-PUL.J Full of groans or groaning; lugubrious. 

1590 Spenser F, Q. n. xi. 42 Adowne he kest it with so 
puissant wrest, That backe againe it did alofte rebownd. 
And gave against his mother earth a gronefull sownd. 
x8§s Singleton Virgil I. 393 Gnashing with his teeth 
With groanful cry. 1879 G. Macoonald P. P'aher II. I 9 
All was to him gloomy, groanful, cold. 

Groaning (grJu-nig), vbL sh. [f. Gboast 

+ -INQl.] 

1. The action of the vb. Gboan*. 

ciooo Mxxms Horn. I. 68 Wunuuga. .on tfam ne ablink 
granting, c 1203 Lay. 27797 t>er wes muchel waning heortne 
graning. c 1275 Serving Christ 28 in O. E. Misc, gx j^r is 
gronynge and gnire. X340 Ayenb. 264 per is groniynge 
wyjj-oute cnde. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xn. vil 
(*49S) 417 A culuoure hath gronynge in stede of songe. 
rx42o Anturs of Art h. 620 (Douce MS.) Ho gretes one 
Gaynour, with gronyng grylle. 1535 Coverdalb Ps. 
xxxvii[ij.9 Lorde, ihouknowestailmydesyre,&mygronynge 
is not hyd from the. 1672 Wilkins Nat. Relig. 1*^4 Our 
most secret thoughts and inward groanings are not hid 
from Him. X727-4X Chambers CycLyGroaningy in heraldry, 
a term used for the cry or noise of a buck. 1828 Scott 
F. M, Perth xxxii, I heard a groaning as of one in ex- 
treme pain. 1877 b. J. J ENNiNGS Field Paths 4 Gr. Lanes 
39 'i'he groaning and creaking of its branches . . was a dis- 
trcsbing sound to hear. 

2 . A lying-in. Now only dial. 

*579 groaningdime in 3). [1602 Shaks. Ham. iti. ii. 
»59-l *7*4 B- Sewall Diary 1x882) I II. 328 She came 
from a Groaning very cheerful!. 2744 Trial Campbell Craig 
V. Earl Anglesey 5 Was you ever at a Groamng before? 
I never was. 2782 S. Peters Hist. Connecticut 234 At 
groanings there are rtlway.s a little boy and a rattle-snake's 
skin, the latter of which preveriLs numbness and the cramp. 
Angl., Gloss. y Groaningt ^ lylug-lu- 

o. atlrib.f as groaning-iime (sense 2) ; esp, of 
food and drink provided for attendants and visitors 
at a lying-ia, groa^iing-beery -bread y -cake^ -cheese^ 

-drink, -malt, -fie; groaning-chair (see qiiots. 
1886 and 1S93) 1 f groaning-stool. 

S. Skwaix Diafy x 6 Feb. (1878) I. 36 Brewed my 
Wives'**’GroamngBeer, ^xB^^Northumbld. Gloss. y *Groani»- 
breed , .is the cake provided on the occasion, a 2796 Pegob 
Pe^tcisms Ser, ri. 103 *GroaMmgcakey fcafcel given to the 
assisting women, after the good woman is brought to bed. 
*842 J, T, HawtETT Parish Clerk L 72 Caudle and 


groaning-cake were handed round. 2664 J. Wilson Cheats 
V. i. Dram. Wks. (1874) 86 Enter Boy with a glas.s and a 
^groaning chair. 1720 Swift Baucis ^ Phil. 85 The Groan- 
ing Chair began to crawl, Like a huge snail, along the wall. 
1886 Elworthy W. Somerset IVord-bk., GroaningdChair. 
The large chair often found by bedsides. xZgj,Norihumbld. 
Gloss., Groanin-chair, the chair on which the matron is set 
after a child-birth to receive her gossips and friends. 1636 W . 
Sampson Vow-breaker iv. i H, Bring the ^groaning clieece 
and all requisites. 2822 Scott Nigel iii, T o taste a glass 
of aniseed, and a bit of the groaning cheese. 2743 Annestey 
Ejectm. TriaTm Howell 7 m/jr(i8r3) XVIl. 1153 Lord 
Altham said, deponent must dine with him, and come to 
drink some *groaning-drmk, for that his wife was in labour, 
x886 F-lworthy W. Somerset IVord-bk., Groaning-drinky 
ale brewed in anticipation of childbirth, c 1780 Burns 
Rantin' Dog ii, Who will buy my ^groanin’ mawt?^ 1815 
Scott Guy M. iii, Meg Merrilies descended to the kitchen 
to secure her share of the groaning malt, c 1626 Dick of 
Detton. IV. i. in BuUen O. P. n. 63 Midwives travell at 
night and are we:iry with eating ^groaning pyes, and yet 
sleepe not. a x668 Davenant News fr. Plym. jv. Dram. 
Wks. 1873 IV. 171 No mauer who’s the father, so I have 
work, And eat the groaning pie. X596 Nashe Saffron 
Walden NiV's. iGrosart) III. 196 Let him vnderstand, I 
more scorne it, than to haue .so foule a iakes for my *groan- 
ing .stole as hys mouth. XS79 North Plutarch (159s) it 
When her *grouing time was come., she [.A.riadne'l died- in 
labour. 1881 /. 0/ W. Gloss.y Groanin titne, the time of a 
woman's accouchment. 

Groaning (gwu’niq), fpl. a. [f. Groan v. -f 
-ING j That groans, in .senses of the vb. 

1398 T REViSA Barth. De P. R. xn. xxxv. (1495) 434 The 
turture comyth in spryngynge time and warnyth of nouelte 
of tyme wytli gronynge voyce. 2597 R. Bruce Let, in Life 
(Wodrow) 172 A taste of a groamng and broken spirit. 
2603 Shaks. Meat, for M. n. ii. 25 What shall be done, 
Sir, with the groaning luliet? Shee’s very neere her 
howre. 2697 Drydkn Virg. Georg, in. 291 Ihe Courser.. 
Inur’d the groaning Axle-tree to bear. 2735 Somerville 
Chase it. 56 Groaning Staddles bend beneath their Ixiad. 
1814 Scott Wav, xxx, Ye cut-lugged graning carles. 2878 
Stevenson Inland Voy. 170 The sweet groaning thunder of 
the organ. 2898 Ediu, Rev, Oct. 417 The cattle ploughed 
or turned groaning waterwheels. 

Proverb. 2546 J. Heywooo Prmu (1867) 49 A gronyng 
horse, and a gronyng wyfe, Neuer fayle their maister. 
fb. Croaning-hoard 1673-41. 

2673-4 Grew Anat. Plants m. it. vil § 7 (16821 138 Tlie 
Planks commonly plied Groaning-Board.s, lately exposed, 
as a kind of Prodigy . . were of Elm, The Aer-Vessels of 
this Wood, being .. more ample, than in any other Timber 
. . upon the application of the Red-hot-Iron . . every vessel 
became, as it were a little Wind-Pipe . . a great many of 
these Pipes playing together, might make a kind of big or 
groaning noyse. 27x0 Steele & Addison Taller No. 257 
r 2 'I’here wa.s an Organ, a Bagpipe, a Groaning- Board. 

Groanixigly igwa-nirjTij, adzt. [f, Ueoai»’ing 
ffl. a. In a eroaning mann^T. 

283a Blackro. Mag. XXVill. 587 Neither better nor 
worse than prize poems geneially are - that is groaningly 
stupid. 2834 Lytion Pompeii ni. x, I'he hag groaningly 
picked up the heavy pun^, 1870 'I’hornbi'RY Tour Eng. 
1 1, xxxi. 293 They groaningly disclosed where they had 
hidden their money. 2887 S. Cumbf-klakd Queeds tlighw. 
fr. Ocean to O. 259 The train gioaningly proceeds higher 
and higher. 

Groap(e, obs. form of Gbop®. 

Groat grot). Forms: 4-6 groot(e, 

grote, 5-6 grott(o, 6 grot, groate, grootte. Sc. 
and noHk. groit, groyt, 6- groat, [a. MDu. 
groot, properly an elliptical use of the adj. etymo- 
logically « (in the sense ‘thick 0 J <^f- Mi IG, 
grBzp ffenninge * thick pennies’, Groschen. T’he 
equivalent med.L. grossusy OF. gtvs (see Gross 
sb.) occur earlier than the Tent, forms. 

^ I’he pronunciation (gr(^t), for which compare {br^d^i broad, 
is recognized by many Diets., but is now old-fashioned.} 

1 . I Jut. A denomination of coin (in med. Latin 
grossuSy F. gros. It. grosso, MDu, groot) which 
was recognized from the 13th c. in various coun- 
tries of Europe. Its standard seems to have been 
in the 14th c. theoretically one-eighth of an ounce 
of silver; but its actual intrinsic value varied 
greatly in different countries and at different 
periods. (The adoption of the Du. or Flemish 
form of the word into English shows that the 
‘groat’ of the Low Countries had circulate<i here 
before a coin of that denomination was issued by 
the English sovereigns.) f A skillingy pound of 
groats : a Flemish money of account bearing the 
same proportion to the ordinary ‘shilling’ or 
‘ pound ’ as the groat or ‘ thick penny * did to the 
ordinary penny. 

Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 250 groot turoney is 
wmwhat ks« wor^ Ixaa an Enghsche emote. 

Caxtoh Dialogues viil 44 Qvyntyue the tollar Hath taken 
of me A pound of grotes f Fr. vng imredegros) More than 
he ought to take Of right tolle. a 2500 Sir Bemes 347a 
(Fynson) Beuys gaue tlmt man for his tydynge Of grotes 
twenty shelynge. 254a Recosde Gr, A rfm KiijB, A &mmhh 
gmte IS a Ijtell aboue 3 farthynges englishe, 

2 . The English groat coined in 1351-a was made 
equal to four pence. This ratio between the groat 
and the penny continued to be maintained; but 
owing to the progressive debasement of both coins, 
the ‘old groats’^ which remained in drculalion 
were valued at a higher rate (see quots. 1465, 
^1483, also 155a in b). The groat «ased to' l>e 
issued for circuktion in 1663, and was not after- 


wards coined under that name. The ‘fourpence 
(popularly ‘ fourpenny bit/ ‘ fourpenny piece’), 
which was issued from 1836 to 1856 (and since 
1888 reissued for colonial circulation) was occa- 
sionally called a * groat,’ but the name was neither 
officially recognized nor commonly used. The 
Scottish fourpenny piece, first struck in 1358, is 
called a ‘groat’ (AF. grote) in an English Act of 
1390, and this name was used in Scotland itself in 
the 1 5tii c. Its value was already only ^d. English 
in 1373, and 2d. in 1390 ; later it fell much lower. 
In Ireland the groat was first struck in 1460. Barry 
groat (see H ahbt 9). York groat (see quot, 1837 ). 

[2352 in Rymer P'cedera (170S) V. 7(jg/i'Si avoms, par avis 
de no.stre Coiiseil. .ordene & fait faire Novele Monoie.. ' 
d'Argent cest assavoir une Monoie, que .serra appellee 
Un Gros, de la value tie (^uater.s iCsterlings.] 236a 
Langl. P. PL A. ni, 233 Heo ^eueth the jayler gold and, 
grotes to-gedere. Cf^ Ch.^uclr Pard. T. 617 Ye, for a 

f rote, vnCokele anon thy puns. 2444 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 
1. 220 A good lie stille is offte we*:! wourth a groote, 
2452 Sc. Acts fas. II c. I At bar be .‘-trikiis of the vnee of 
brynt siluer or bul^eoun of pat fynes viij groites. 1465 
Mann. 4* lionsak, Exp. (Roxb.) 492 My master payd hym 
. .of old grqtes, I. s. x,^8o Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxix. 239 
In the xxvi yere of his regne the kyng kte <;rdcyne and 
make h» newe money.. the peny, the groie of value of iiij 
pens, and the half gtote of value of ii pens, .but it w.ts of 
lasse weight than the old sterlyng was ijy v shyliyng in the 
pounde. <r2483 • Dialogues v. 17 'I'he olde grotes of 

englond Which be worth v pens I'he newe be worth foure 
pen.s, 2494 Fauyan Chron. vn. 461 In this yeie (24 Edw, 
III, 135I" 2J also the kynge caused to be coyned grotes and 
halfegrotes, tise vhiche lacked of y vejghte of his former 
coyne. ii. x. vl d. in a ll. 'I roy. x$o3 plct ly lien. VII 
C. 5 Coin of other Lands now current in this Realm for 
Groats, or fur iv. d. being Silver. 2526 Wino'i hksi.ey Chron. 
(1875) I. 25 'i'hls yeare {1526} in November, the Kinge en- 
haunsed his coyne. .that Is to s.iye, the riall at ii® 3*1, the 
angel! 7® 6'L all.so he., valued an ownce syiver fyne .ster- 
linge at 3® ; and also made new grotes and halfe grotts 

after the rate, 2543 L®® Cukkasyof]. 2547 Boordb 
Inirod, Knmvl. iii, 11870! 133 In Irlond they haue Irysh 
grotes, and harped grotes. *1578 Lvtk Dodcuns u. vi. 153 
Jlfiere conimeth up white huskes, which be flat, rounde, 
and very large, of the qtiantitie of a grtiote, or 'i'esteriie. 
2626 Bernard Isle of (2627 239 'l uo pence, yea a 
groate sometimes. *700 Dkyukn Cock ^ the Fox i8i, I 
dare lay a groat {rtme-^vord lot], 1713 Aul-ison Sped. 
No. 295 f 4 A Pin a Day, says our irugal Proverb, is a 
(iroat a Year. 27x4 Gay Shepherd's U 'eik, ‘The Ditty 106 
With apron Iflue to dry her tea.r.s she sought, Then saw the 
cow well serv’d, and took a groat. 27^ P>urns Earnest 
Cry 4 Prayer ix, An’ plunder'd o* h<;r hindmust groat By 
gallows knaves, Denny Cycl. VII. 330 It was one of 
the charges ai;ainsi Wolsey, that he had put the cardinal's 
hat upt>n the king's money, as is seen upon his York groats 
and halfgroat.s, 2849 Jamwi Wooilman iv, I'or the young 
lord at their head gave me a York groat. 288$ W. Ross 
Aberdour k inckcohne v. 144 A sheaicr would look askance 
at a groat dropped into the palm of his land, as payment 
for a day's work. 

t b. Used to translate Gr. denarius, 

2526 'riNDALE Luke XV. 9, I have fuunde the groiste which 
I .had Imu, c *550 Chike Aiaii, xx. a He agreed with y® 
workmen fora groot adai. I rSSa Elyvt's Did., DidrachmuMy 
a sillier coyne, conteynyng .it. Drachtnas, em-rie Drachma, 
beyng in value an old sterling groat, when eight w'ent to 
the ounce.l *563-87 Foxe .4,^4 Mm (15961 257/1 Seeke the 

f rote tha.t is lost, of the unitie, i meane ot faith. 25701 
.KViNS Mauip. 278/2 A grote, drachma, 
t e. Taken as the type of a very small sum. Obs, 
2323 Douglas /Hmis vi. v, 72 I'han, at the last, to pas 
our m this Ixiit Thay bene admit, and thaim not 

a groit. a *605 Moktgomikris Som. xxu a Except jour 
gouns, some hes not worth a grote. a 2704 T. Brown Sat, 
Fremch AlngVikB.. 1730 L 59 ’Slife, I'll not take thy honour 
for a groat. *749 CtiifTiiRF. Lett. (1792) IL cxcviil 244, 
I do not care a groat what it i», if (etc J, 

fd. A cracked or s/it groat: tefvrrcd to as the 
type of something worthless. Obs. 

2600 Dekker Gent. Crq // 1 (i86*l 10 Peace you cracked 

f roats. *677 W, Hughes Man S/» 11. ix. *45 I'heir 
ulgar Caiechkmes leave wholly out the Second Cora- 
manoement . , 'lliesc wicked Cheats, of the 'Tenth make 
1 ‘wo. But 'tis a Slit Groat. *679 Pknn Addr. Pro/, n, 
256 I’he People , , take all upon tru^t for their Souls, that 
would not trmt an Arch-bishop alxjut a Slit Groat. 
t 3 . A point at cards, ffrom the practice of 
using groais to score with. Obs, 
x68o Cotton Compl. Gamester (ad. S3 If either side are 
at eight Groats he hath the benefit of calling Can-ycy if bet 
hath two Honours in h» hand. 

4t, at/nb.f m groftt-ailver, a cu.stomary gratuity 

of t great ■ 

* 3 W"*S Durham Ace, Ro//s{Burtem) I. 2*4 Horoinibus de 
domo dei pro torua gmtdimr, vis. viijfi xsaa-g /bid, 
*S ffatr. «t soror, de domo Del pro eorum grotsilucr, 
cmiibet eorum yf, 6t, $d 
Groafcb, obs. form of Ctowth. 

GrmtM (grd'ats, grgte), sAfl, Forms ; (?i gro- 
tati), $ gr&mm, 4-6, 8 groto«, 5-6 .SV. grolis, 4, 
6-8 grola, {6 gtooto), -6-0 grotts, (6 grottos), 7- 
grogtai. [OE. *groian wL pL , cogn. w.groi neut, 
fragment, particte (see Geoi? i), aad with Gbit sb,% 
q. V, for otber coaoeilons. 

The word first occurs in an interpolation written e xftoa 
on the murgin of «« x ith c, MS. ; it is there srwslt gratan. 
hut »» the passage » a bluwdertd and l»lt.niodcrai*ea 
tma«ipt from soiiiething of date, there is little 

ri^k in ccjtmttittg it which i$ pro-supposed by the 

nottbw ME. forms. The OM* form k mmimuly cited as 
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GEOG. 


GEOATSWOETH. 


bat this admits of no known etymology, and is 

irreconcilable with the phonetic history of the wwd. 

With reference to the pronunciation cf. Groat.] 

1 . Hulled, or hulled and crushed grain of various 
kinds, chiefly oats, but also wheat, barley, and 
t maize. Emhden groats : crushed barley or oats. 

?^xxoo [al/iS*. 1200] Sctx, Lsschg, HI. 292 Nim atena 
grotan g^atan], [1324-5 Durhatn Acc, Rolls (Surtees) 
1 . 14 In Gratis emp. pro exitibus, 3^4] <71358 Bid, 561 In 
iiij bu.s. de grotes emp. pro coquina, iij^. vjf^. c 1420 Liber 
Cocormu (1862) 47 Fyrst take porke, wele thou hit sethe 
With otene grotes, that ben so sraethe. Ibid. 20 Ote grotis 
Ibid. 48 Grynd horn With grotene. c 1470 Henryson 
Mor. Fab. n. (Town^ C. Mouse) xviii, Ane plait of grottis 
and ane dische full of meill. 1508 Kennedie Flyting w. 
Dunbar 4^-7 Fra Phrike Forest furthward . . Thow beggit. ’ 
cruddis, mele, grotis, grisis, and geis. 1601 Holland Dliny 
I. 559 The people of Rome for three hundred years together, 
used no other food than the groats made of common Wheat. 
1616 SuRFL. & Markh. Country Farms 556 As for the 
Groats, which is vsually called common or course Oat-meale, 
they are excellent to make porridge of all kinds. 1747 
Mrs, Glasse Cookery xvi. 146 Grotes [1796 Grits] once cut 
does better than Oatmeal. 1775 Romans Florida 121 To 
enumerate the vast variety of ways in employing this noble 
grain [maize] for food such as hommany, mush, groats, . . 
would be too tedious. 1789 Trans. Soc. Arts 11 . I 
think it very possible, by some such operation as making 
grotts, to clear away the husks. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss.., 
alway.s used along with the blood in the composi- 
tion of black puddings ; hence the proverb current in Lons- 
dale, ‘ Blood without groats is nowt’, meaning that family 
without fortune is of no consequence. 

b. Fhr, (.SV.) To ken onds own groats in other 
folks' kail : to know one’s own handiwork. To 
give groats for pease, to gie {one') kail t?’ his ain 
groats : to pay (a person) in his own coin. 

1727 P. Walker Remark. Pass. 3 IVortkies 64ThG Church 
excommunicated him, and he gave them Groats for Pease, 
he excommunicated them. 1819 Rennie Si. Patrick I, v. 
76 He tcll’t . . how keen ye war tae gie the warlocks kail o’ 
their ain groats. x86x Ramsay Remin, Ser. 11. 93 D’ye 
think. Sir, I dinna ken my ain groats in ither folk’s kail ? 
t 2 . Naked oats, Obs. 

1669 WoRLiDGE Syst. Agric. (1681) 41 There is a new 
sort of Oats, or Groats growing like unto whole Oatmeal, 
without any Hulls ; they grow near the City of Durham. 
1725 in Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Oats. 
tl. attrib., as groat-broth, chest, gruel ; -f groat- 


sugar, coarse sugar. 

1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece i. i. 44 Give the Child *Groat-broth 
sometimes, xS3x Durham BursaPs Mem. in Charters, etc. 
Priory of Fimhale (Surtees 1^7) Gloss, s.v. Grots. [Paid 
for a lock and key for] ‘ le *grot-chyst ’, [4^/.]. 1844 T. 
Webster Encycl, Dom. Econ. 945 Common *groat gruel— 
Wash three ounces of common groats, and [etc.]. 1743 Land. 

t Country Breio. iv. ' ed. 2) 330 Boil Plalf a Pound of *'Groat 
ugar in a Quart of Water. 

t Gxo'atswortll. Obs. [L groat's, genitive of 
Gboat + WoETH.] As much as is bought or 
sold for a groat Also Jig. a small amount. 

1562 J. Heywood Prov. ^Epigr. (1867)211, I would haue 
a groates worth of your seede. 1592 Greene Greens 
Groats- worth of Wit, bought with a Million of Repentaunce. 
x6oo Rowlands Letting Humours Blood vn. 82 Yet fora 
groates- worth makes him pay a shilling. 1678 Butler 
Hud. in. il. 694 To gain one Groats-worth of Applause, 

0 roave, var. Groove ; obs. f. Geove. 
t Grob, z'. Obs. rare’^K [variant of Grope v. 
Cf. Grub.] tram. — Grope v. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Hoies m. ii. 73 The Don caught and 

S 'ob’d her smock. [Cf. Shelton Don Quix, 111. ii. (1652) 30 
roped her smock.] 1876 Whitby Gloss., Grab, to probe; 
to dive into the pocket for change. 

0 robbe, obs. form of Grub. 

Gifobiaill (gr<?u-bian). [a. G.grobian, ad. med.L. 
Orobidn-us, name of an imaginary personage, 
often referred to by writers of the 1 5-1 6th c. in 
Germany as the type of boorishness, f. G. grob 
coarse, rude: see Geufp.] ^ A clovraish, slovenly 
person. Klsoattrib.oxmmJ, Hence l3-ro’'biaiiis2n. 

1609 GulPs Hom~bk. To Rdr., This Tree of Guls 

..hath a relish of Grobianisme, 1611 Cotgr., GroManisme, 
Grobiauisme, slouenlinesse. wfei Burton AnaU iii. li. ni. i. 
(1624) 420 Let them be neuer so clownish,. .Grobians and 
sluts, if once they be in loue, they will be most neat and 
spruce. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes n. iii. 43 For handsome- 
nesse of feeding.. they had been very well all trained up in 
Grobians school. Ibid. m. ii. 74 He . . utter’d Grobian, re- 
turnes for the kinde entertainments of his friend Marius. 1706 
Phili.ips (ed. Kersey), Grobian. .a slovenly ill-bred Fellow. 
*835 Kingsley Westw, Hoi ii, He who is a Grobian in his 
own company will, sooner or later, become a Grobian in that 
of his friends. i88x A. Lang Library 48 All these slatternly 
practices . . seem fine manly acts to the grobians who use them. 

Grobling, obs. form of Geovelling. 

Groce, Grocebe, obs. forms of Gross, Gbutch. 
Grocer (gr^“*s 3 i). Forms: 4-6 grosser, 5-7 
groser, 5 grocere, 6 -ier, 5- grocer, [ad. OF. 
grossier med.L. grossarius, f. grossus Gross.] 

F 1 . One who buys and sells in the gross, i. e. in 
large quantities, a wholesale dealer or merchant ; 
also with mention of the article dealt in, e. g. fish. 
(The company of Grocers, said to have been in- 
corporated in 1344. consisted of wholesale dealers 
in spices and foreign produce; hence prob. the 

later sense a.) Obs. « „ s tt 

[x32X Liber Cust. in Munim. Gildk. (Rolls) II. i- 3°4 
Oe ne soient grossours de vin ne taverners. 1303 37 

Edw. Ill c. s Les xMarchauntz nomez grossers engrossent 


totes maneres des marchandi.ses vendables.] 1427 in Heath 
Grocers' Comp. (1869) 4 In here tyme .. was the furste 
stoon leyd of the Groceres Place in Conyhoope-lane in 
the Warde of Chepe. 14. . Customs of Malton in Surtees 
Misc. (1888) 63 It is ordanyd t>* no groser of fysche awe 
to cutt hys awn fysche. 1437 Bttry Wills (Camden) 5 
Ego JoTies Notyngh«m de Bury scT Edi grocer. 1472 J. 
Paston in P, Lett, No. 701 HI. 56 There is a grosser 
dwellyng ryght over ayenst the well with ij boketts a lytyll 
fro Seynt Elens, hathe evyr hawkys to sell. 1541 Act 33 
Hen. Fill c. 25 Thomas Pointes of London Grosser, occu- 
pieng the feate of roarchandise in the partes beyonde the 
sea. 1689 Ravenhill Acc. Comp. Grocers i The word 
Grocers wa.s a term at first distinguishing Merchants of this 
Society, in opposition to Inferiour Retailers ; for that they 
usually sold in gross Quantities by great Weights. 

2 . A trader who deals in spices, dried fruits, sugar, 
and, in general, all articles of domestic consump- 
tion except those that are considered the distinctive 
wares of some other class of tradesmen. 

In 1 8-1 9th c. tea, coffee, and cocoa have become charac- 
teristic articles of the ^ocer’s trade. Since i860 many 
grocers hold licences to sell beer, wines, and spirits, in 
bottles. 

1465 Mann. 4 Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 299 He paid to the 
grocer in Fanchestrete for spycez, x, s. vj. d. c 1510 Barclay 
Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570) A ij, What should an Irenmonger 
meddle with Grocer’s ware ? 1578 Lyte Dodoens v. Ixx. 635 
A man shal . . find it to be sold in the shops of the Apothe- 
caries and Grossers. 1608 Penny less Pari, in Harl. Misc. 
(Malh.) HI. 76 The grocers are plentifully blessed, for their 
figs and raisins may allure fair lasses. 1725 Watts Logic 1. 
vi. § 6 (1726) 108 A Grocer is a Man who buys and sells 
Sugar and Plums and Spices for Gain. 1845 Jamf-s A. Neil 
ii, A grocer, or rather general dealer. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xxi. IV. 626 The grocer weighed out his currants. 

b. Grocers' itch, a form of eczema incident to 
grocers and others who handle sugar. 

1799 Underwood Dis. Children (ed. 4) I. 95 An eruption 
resembling the psora of the Greeks, or what is called amongst 
us the Grocer’s-itch. 1822-29 Good's Study Med. V. 635 
The local form is mostly produced by the use of irritant 
materials, constantly applied to the parts affected, .as sugar 
anaong the labourers in grocery warehouses, and lime among 
bricklayers. Whence this variety has been vulgarly called 
Grocers’ Itch, or Bricklayers’ Itch. 

Hence {nonce-xvds.) G-ro’cerdom, the realm or 
world of grocers; Groxeress, a female grocer; 
G-roxering, the trade or occupation of a grocer ; 
Groxerly a., of or pertaining to the grocery trade ; 
Gro'cerwise adv., after the manner of a grocer. 

1828 [see Grazierdom]. 1854 Chamb. yrnl. 1 . 226 Almost 
every man above the rank of a mere daily cultivator has a 
wife who is groceres.s, linen-draperess, butcheress, or con- 
fectioner. 1894 Crockett Raiders 52 It was him an’ nae 
ither that pat my Jerry, that was aye a guid lad, past the 
grocering. aiB^^ Hood T. Trumpet xxxix, For some 
grocerly thieves Turn over new leaves. Without much 
amending their lives or their tea. 1898 Zangwill Dreamers 
Ghetio viii. 328 Biographers will weigh me grocer- wise as 
Kant weighed the Deity. 

Grocery (gr^n*s9ri). Also 6-7 grossery. [f. 

Grjcerj^. + -Y.] 

1 . a. collect, sing. The goods sold by a grocer, 
b. pi. Various sorts of such goods. 

1436 Libel Eng, Policy in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 179 Wee 
bene ageyne charged wyth merceyre, Haburdasshere ware, 
and wyth grocerye. 1608 Middleton Fam. L<we 11. iii, Our 
ladies in the court were but brown sugar candy, as gross as 
grocery to her. 1633 Rec, Merchants A Inwick in Gross Gild 
Merck. I. 130 Any sort of gros.series or maynchester [i. e. 
Manchester] wares, 1660 F. Brooke tx. ILe Blanc's T rav. 47 
Confections, and preserves, of all sorts, spices, and all sorts of 
grocery come from China. 1740 Woodrqofe in Hanway's 
I'rav. (1762) I. II. xvii. 75 Mosco supplies it with groceries, 
1766 Goldsm. Fie. W. xii, A deal box before him to bring 
home groceries in. 1830 Carlyle Afisc. (1857) IL 126 To 
get his groceries and dainties furnished gratis by his grand- 
mother. 1865 Baring-Gould Werewolves xiv, 245 She had 
been sent with a parcel of grocery to a cottage. 

2 . The trade of a grocer. 

1689 Ravenhill Acc. Comp. Grocers t Various ways of 
Dealing and Trading passed under the Denomination of 
Groceries, 1885 Law Times 16 May 47/1 In the present 
case the business of greengrocery was not auxiliary to that 
of grocery. 

3 . slang. i*a. Small change {obs.). b. pi. (see 
quot. 1839). The grocery*, sugar, 

a. 1721 Bailey, Grocery, . . small Money as Farthings and 
Half-Pence. 1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Grocery, half- 
pence, or copper coin, in a collective sense. 1823 in Grose's 
Did. Vulg. Tongue {eA. Egan), Grocery, halfpence. 

b. 1839 Harry Lorrequer vi. 44 ‘ Hand his lord- 

ship over the groceries ’. —Thus he designated a square de- 
canter, containing about two quarts of whisky, and a bowl 
heaped high with .sugar. 1841 Lytton Nt, ^ Mom. v. ii, A 
pint of brandy, ray dear. Hot water and lots of the grocery, 

4 . U. S. a. A grocer’s shop. b. A dram-shop. 

a. 1838-32 in WebStkr. 1833 Lowell Moosehead JmL 

Prose Wks. i8go I, 9 We drove up to the grocery to leave 
and take a mail-bag. 1893 Gunter Miss Dividends o.'j'i 
A wedding breakfast . . served in the grocery at the side of 
the track. :: 

b. 1846 W. T. Porter Quarter Race, etc. 104 He went 

into his favourite grocery or drinking-house. 1847 Ruxton 
Mexico, etc. xxiii. 189 Every other house [in Santa Fe] 
was a grocery, as they call a gin and whi.sky shop. 1856 
Olmsted Slave States word ‘grocery’] in Virginia, 

means the same thing as in Ireland — a dram-shop. 

6 . attrih. and Comb., grocery -goods, -man (U. S.) 
-ration, -store{s), -warelf), -warehouse*, grocery- 
captain, the captain of an East Indiaman ; grocery- 
paper, the paper used jin wrapping up grocery. 

x8i6 ‘ Quiz ’ Grand M aster \. 19 This *groc’ry captain now, 


forsooth, With voice infernal hails onr youth, 1776 Adam 
Smith W. N. 1. x. (1869) I. 118 It costs no more to_ bring 
^grocery goods to the great town than to the country village. 
189s Pop. Sci. Monthly July 376 One [was] a ^groceryman. 
1883 Life Mrs. Prentiss ix, 282 Written on coarse brown 
^grocery paper, 1890 x^th Cent. Nov. 833 Lord Wolseley 
has . . on several occasions spoken in favour of a free ^grocery 
ration. i8ix B. Rush in J. Adams' Wks. (1854) 637 

note, To lessen the number of taverns and ^grocery stores. 
1875 W. McIlwraith Guide Wigtownshire 137 A little 
cluster of houses, including a grocery-store and a black- 
smith’s-shop. 1534 Act t 42 Ph. 4 M. c. 7 § 2 *Grocery 
Wares, Mercery Wares. 1706 Phillips led. Kersey), Gro- 
cery, or Grocery- Ware. 1769 Dublin Merc. 16-19 Sept. 3/1 
Thomas Frayne. .has opened a ^Grocery Ware-house. 

Grocliaxiite (gip-xaU|9it). Min. [Named by 
Websky in 1873 (G. from Grochau, 

Silesia, its locality.] A chlorite-like mineral 
occurring in small hexagonal crystals in serpentine. 

187s Dana Min. App. 11. 25 Grochauite .. Occurs mixed 
with a chromic spinel. 

Grochclie, groehe, -ebge, -chi, obs. if. 
Crutch. 

Grode, obs. pa. t. of Grow. 

Grodge, obs. form of Grudge. 

Grodgeons, obs. variant of Gurgeons. 
Groeve, obs. form of Groove. 

Grof, obs. Sc. form of Gruff. 

Grof(e, obs. pa. t. Grave v. 

Grof^e, Grofel, obs. forms of Grove, Grovel. 
Grofen, obs. Sc. pa. pple. of Grow. 

Groff, Sc. form of Gruff. 

Groflfe, obs. form of Gboof; obs. Sc. form of 
Gruff. 

Groflins, -lyngis, var. Grovellings Obs. 
Grog (gr^g)} sb. Also 8 grogg. [Said to be short 
for Gkogbam, and to have been applied first as 
a personal nickname to Admiral Vernon, from the 
fact of his wearing a grogram cloak, and after- 
wards transferred to the mixture which he ordered 
to be served out instead of neat spirit. 

Vernon’s order, dated Aug. 1740, is still extant. The 
statement that he wore a grogram cloak, and was thence 
nicknamed ‘Old Grog’, first appears explicitly in Grose 
Diet. Vulg. Tongue 1796, but derives some support from 
Trotter’s allusion in quot. 1781.] 

1 . A drink consisting of spirits (originally rum) 
and water. Half and half grog, a drink made of 
equal parts of spirits and water ; seven-water grog, 
a contemptuous name among sailors for very weak 
grog. 

1770 [see Groggy a. i]. 1773 Ives Voy. 4* Hist. Narr. 
India 100 A common sailor . . having just been served with 
a quantity of grog (arrack mixed with water), had his spirits 
. . much elated. 1781 Trotter Written on board the Ber- 
wick m N. 4* Q. Ser. i. I. 168 A mighty bowl on deck he 
drew, And filled it to the brink ; Such drank the Burford’s 
gallant crew, And such the gods shall drink. The sacred 
robe which Vernon wore Was drenched within the same ; 
And hence his virtues guard our shore, And Grog derives 
its name. 1794 Southey Botany Bay iii. Poems 1 1. 82 Thou 
wilt go without grog, Sam, to-morrow at dinner. 1823 
Byron Island 11. xix, But such as wafts its cloud o’er grog 
or ale. 1833 Marry at Jac. Faithf. xii, Do put a little drop 
of stuff in mine — it’s seven water grog. 1837 W. Irvino 
Capt. Bonneville (1849) ®7 ^ f^®^ allowance of grog . . soon 
put them in the most braggart spirits. 1876 Jas. Grant 
One of the ‘ 600 ’ xxvi, 207 It will still freeze half-and-half 
grog as hard as rock crystal. 1883 Stevenson Treas. Isl. 
IL X, Double grog was going on the least excuse. 

b. A social gathering at which grog is drunk. 
1888 Sir M. Mackenzie Fredk. the Nohle^ xii. 228 A * Grog' 
.. was held every evening in the Reading Room of the 
H6tel Mediterrande. 

2 . A " groggy ’ horse. (Cf. Groggy 2.) 

1818 sporting Mag. II. 207 Pronouncing any horse a grog, 
that, although not absolutely lame, goes stiff in his joints. 

3 . (See quots.). 

1879 Cassells Tcckn. Educ. II. 158 With it [the clay 
for fire-bricks] is ground up a certain proportion of some re- 
fractory substance, such as previously burnt pottery. . ‘ Grog 
as it is termed, opens the pores of the clay. 1881 C. T. Davis 
Manuf. Bricks 4- Tiles etc. (1889) no The vitrifying in- 
gredients usually added to the terra-cotta clays are pure 
white sand, old pottery, and fire-bricks finely pulverized, 
and clay previously burned, termed ‘grog’. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., grog-bibber, -butt*, grog- 
blossom, a redness or pimple on the nose caused 
by excessive drinking {acne rosacea ) ; hence grog- 
blossomed adj. ; grog-figlit {slang), a drinking- 
party (cf. teajight)*, grog-sbop, a dram-shop, 
public-house ; also (pugilistic slang) the mouth. 

1824 in Spirit Pubt. (1825) 207 [It] was enough to 

anger the most sober *grog-bibber that ever tossed tumbler 
over lip. 1796 Grose's Did. Vulg. Tongue,* Grog-blossom, 
1822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) IL 56 The common name 
for these protuberances in Ireland is Grog-Blossoms. 1883 
T. Hardy Wessex Tales, Three Strangers (1889) 13 A few 
grog-blossoms marked the neighbourhood of his nose. 1832 
Househ. Words 23 Oct. 135 The ancient huntsman has trans- 
ferred his stained scarlet frock and *grog-blossomed coun- 
tenance to another master. 1863 Cornh. Mag, Feb., These 
gentlemen [master’s assistants of a Man-of-war] have had to 
stand at the *grog-butt, and see the grog served out. 1865 
Slang Did . , * Grog-fight, a drinking party. —Military. 1876 
R. M. J EPHSON Girl he Left Behind i, He had been having 
a ‘grog-fight’ in his room to celebrate the event. 1790 
J. B. Moreton Mann. W. Ind. 35 There are some good 
taverns, .. also an incredible number of petty ones, called 
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^grog sliops. 1850 Th acke ray Mr. A Mrs. Berry i, Clare t 
drawn in profusion from ti.e gown-Doy’s grogshop, 1883 
Stevenson Treas. hi. i. i, ‘This is a handy cove’, says 
he, * and a pleasant grog-shop 

Grog* (grf?g), V. [f. the sb,] 

1 . z«/n To drink grog. 

1833 J. Jekylu Corn (1894) 338 Captain Ross.. has dined 
and grogged with messmate VVilUam at Windsor. x886 
Timley's Mag. l^A'^ S3 [They] met, grogged, smoked and 
discussed the news of the day. 1887 Samuels From 
Forecastle io Cabin T93, I ordered all hands to grog and 
turn-in. 

%. iram. To extract spirit from (an empty cask) 
by pouring hot water into it, and letting it stand. 

S878 Lincoln^ Ruilmid^ ^ St am/. Mercury 8 Mar. (D.), 
The defendants had ‘grogged * the casks by putting in hot 
water, and therel)y had extracted 15 gallons of proof spirit 
on which duty had not been paid. 1899 N. B. Daily Mail 
20 Jan. 2 Some traders ‘ grogged ' the empty cask and thus 
obtained some additional spirit from the wood, duty free. 

8 . ? U*S. To make (spirits) into grog I>y mixing 
with water {Cmi. Diet!). 

Grogane, grogaram, «om, obs. ff. Gkogeam. 
Grog(g)e, obs. forms of Gbubgh v. 
Grogeraine, -am, etc., obs. ff, Grooram. 
Grogged (gr^^gd), [f. Oeog sb. and v, 

-f-ED.J 

1 . a. Of persons : Overcome with grog; drunk, 
b. Of a spirit cask; Treated with hot water (see 
Grog- v.2) ; said also of the liquor thus obtained. 

a. 1841B Comic Almanack Oct, 41 ‘Fined five bob’ for 
being grogged. 

b. 3898 N. B. Daily Mail 31 Dec. 5/2 A large number 

of grogged whisky casks. Daily jVews 21 Sept. 8/3 

A cask containing grogged Ihpior. 

2 . Of a horse:' « Groggy 2. 

1796 Grose*s Did. Vulg. 7'ongue^ Grogged, a grogged 
horse ; a foundered horse. 

Groggery (grf? g^ri). U. S. [£ Grog sb. + 
-ERY.] A low drinking-place ; a grog-shop. 

. 1855 Hai-iburtok Nat, 4* Hum. Nat. 1 . vi. 183, I know a 
town that's on the chart, that has only^ a court-house, 
a groggery, a jail, [etc.]. 1857 T, Pahker In J. Weiss Life 
I. 344 He has no society except the low, Germans who 
frequent the groggery downstairs. 

Comb. i8m a. E. Lek Hist. Columbus (Ohio) II. 127 
A groggery keeper, .was implicated. 

^0‘ggifi.ed, ppL a. coiloq. jX "^irog^ify vb. 

(f. Grogg y + -py) >■ -id l,] Affected by grog ; tipsy. 

1796 in Grose's Diet P^u^. Tongue s. v. Grog. r8a^ 
Syortiag Mag. XXIII. 184 The Shenies on their return 
home appeared as groggified from the eflfecls of the fog. 
xB6y Smyth SailoAs Word-bb., Groggy ox Groggified. 

Grogginess (gip-gines). [f. Groggy a. +• 
-HK.ss.J The condition or state of being groggy. 

s&iB Sporting Mag. 11 . 171 Groggiaess is a common term 
for fullness and swelling in the legs. xBgx Youatt Horse 
xiii, 25a The peculiar knuckling over of the feiiock-joint, 
and tottering of the whole, of the fore-leg, known by the 
name of p'oggimss, and wluch is so often seen in old and 
over-worked horses. 1849 Stetiiens Bk. Farm (ed. 2) I, 
342 A A single journey may produce lameness ; it may give 
the horse spavin, or grogginess, 1884 Sat. Rev. $ July 27/2 
It is a breach of a warranty of soundness if the warrant^ 
horse suffers from groggines-s. 

G^iTgy [f- + -■5^^-] 

1 . Intoxicated. Also, characterized by drinking 
habits, bibulous. 

X770 T. Norwortk in Genii. Mag, $$1^/2 [Eighty names for 
having drunk too much.] 25. Groggy; this Is a West-In- 
dian Phrase ; Rum and Water, without sugar, being called 
Grogg. x8ox M. G, Lew'i.s Sailor's T. iii, in Tales IFonder 
I, XV. 82 Groggy last night, ray luck was .such, that overboard 
1 slid. *840 Marryat Foot /aebt vi, He wasn’t the least 
^ggy. 1868 Hawthorne Amer, Note^Bks. ^1879) 11 . 164 
In his groggy, .destitution. 

2 . Farriery. Of a horse: Having a disease or 
w^eakness in the forelegs, which causes a hobbling 
or tottering movement. 

x8zB Sporting 3fag. XXI 1 . trg A rare shaped thorough- 
bred horse very groggy. 1838 J. Stewart Stable Econ. 
(ed. 2) 384 Long journeys, at a fast pace, will make almost 
any horse groggy. 186a Trollope Orlep Farm 1 . xxviiL 
222 [Of a horse] Rather groggy on his pms the next morn- 
ing? 1879 E. K. Bates Egyptian Bonds I. vu. 142 Your 
steed looks a little groggy about the legs. 

3 . slang. Weakened in a fight, so as to stagger; 
hence, gm, shaky, tottering, unsteady, 

183a Marryat Jote. Faiikf. Tv, He was what is termed 
^oggy, from the constant return of blows on the sides of 
the head,^ 1854 'I'iiackerav Nesocomes I. 283 My poor old 
governor is exceedingly shaky, very groggy about the head. 
1883 C Keene Let in Life xL (1892) 348 Rheumatism in 
my heel, , . I’m grogg y on my pins. 1888 Sportsman 28 N ov. 
(farmer), Thom i)sou, who had been growing groggy., .began 
to force the fighting. X894 Mall Mag. Fek 613 It (ar. 
a lay figure] was getting groggy at the joints, 
GfOgifiyaa (grp -gram). Forms; ^-ygrogersm, 
-an(0, grogrAii(0, grograin(e, -ayn(e, grow- 
graino, 7-8 grogr0iii(e, -©ya, (7 grogaae, gro^ 
garaai, -arom, -©rain©, -erin, -eron, -oram, 
-oran, grogmm©, -granCi, -gren, gro- 

gram. fad. F. gros gram large or coarse grain.] 
1 * A coarse fa! *ric of silk, of mohair and wool, or 
of these mixed mth silk ; often stiffened with gum. 
The F. gros g^*aif$ otxurs in recent Eng. me as the com- 
mercial name of a strong corded silk fabric, 

Wilis ^ /np. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 200 Thre goune® 
one of grt^myn, gardid w» velvet. ^*570 Pride f LomL 


(1841) 19 His upper .stockes of sylken grogerane. 1593 Donne 
Sat, iv. 86 Your only wearing is your Grogarara. X598 B. 
Jo.NSoN Ep. Man iu Hum. n. i, He shall ha' the grogran's, 
at the rate I told him. 1630 Brathwait Eng. Gentlem. 
(1641) 125 Stampe and fret like gumnVd grograrie. 1674 
Jeake Arith. (X696) 65, i Piece of Moccadoes and Lile 
Grograins, 171a Addison Sped. No. 530 1*4 [She] did more 
Execution upon me in Grogram, than the greatest Beauty. . 
had ever done in Brocade. *753 Carte Hist. Eng. Ill, 481 
Instructing the English in the art of making sayes grogreins 
and other light stuffs, xys? 'X'hompson Milkmaid 34 
'I'he charmful Village-Maid, With Innocence and Grogram 
blest. 1823 Scott Peverii xi, But then there is. .her Aunt, 
that wears eternal black grogram for that unlucky Colonel 
Christian. [18^ R^p- U.S.tommissioner Agric. 290 Dre.ss 
silks, gros grains, poplins, foulards, and pongees.) 

iransfi 1633 P- Fletcher Purple IsL vi. Ixix, The Lily 
high her silver Grogram reares, 

2 . A garment made of grogram, 

1633 Ford Love's Sacr. 1. ii, Go, thou art as fretting as an 
old grogrum. X767 Char, in Ann. Reg. 53/2 The doctor . . 
apffoareci in a greasy black grogram which he called his 
.scholar's coat, 1807-8 W. Irving Salmag, (1824) 32 No 
longer our fair ones their grograins di.splay. 1867 Ouida 
C, CasiUmaim (1879) 9 Madaiu from the vicarage, in her 
grogram, 

H. allrib.f nsgrap'am apron, camlet, cassock-case, 
cloak, coat, doublet, goion, petticoat, silk, yarn. 

i8ro Splendid Follies II, 4 Catching his spurs in her 
*gro,ram apron. 1582 Rales Custom Jto. Civ, ‘Grogram 
Chainlets the peece. <2x658 Cleveland IPks. (1687) 2w 
A wretched Serge, or ^grogane Cassock case. 1614 C. 
Brooke Will in Poems (Grosart) ar Unto my nephewe 
I give my silk *Grograine cloake. x86x Keade Cloister 
//. 1 , 284 A little grogrum cloak over her shoulders, x8ji 
Sporting Mag. XXXVII. 131 The Admiral {Vernon] at 
that time wore a “grogram coat. i6z8 Boylk in Lismore 
Papers piBBb) II. 263, I gaue. .W'« New. .a^grogranduhlet. 
1605 Chapman, etc. Easiavard Hoe i. A 4, 'io line a *Gro- 

f itrom gowne cicane thorough with veluet, 1859 Ceo. 
Iliot a . Bede 238 An excellent grogram gown. *649 Bury 
With iCamden) 220 My watered grogerin gowne and 
watered “grogerin petticoate. 1582 Rates C ustomdio. C iv, 
“(jJrograin silk the yarde. 1638 L. Roberts Map Commerce 
1 . 123 “Grograme yarne. x66* Stat. Irel. (17651 11, 418 
Grograin yarn, the .sniail pound., 24. 6d. X703 Land, Gaz, 
No. 3931/3 Some Raw Silk and Grogram Yarn. 

0 roiff, oIjs. Sc. form of Gebff* 

Groigne, variant of Groik z'.l Obs. 

Groia (groin), yAl Obs. exc. dial, p'orms; a. 
4-9 gTojn{e, 6-7 groiae, 6 , 9 gtoon, (4 g?3’Xi, 
5 gron©, grown©, gran©, gruyix, 9 grain), 4- 
groin. 0 . 5 gron(6)y. See also Gruryis. [ad. 
OF. grot£n (F. gtvin], Burgundian gro/gno, Fr, 
pacing, grong, lem. groingna. It. grugm, Ol’g. 
grum popular L. *grunmum, L JU grunnire 10 
grmit like a swine,] 
fi. A granting, grumble. Ob.s. 

CX374 CHAWCEa Troylus i. 340 Yet yf she for other 
enche.HOUft, Be wrooth, shah pow haa a groyn a-noon. 
CX440 Promp. Parv. 214/1 Grony, magry. {Ibid. 319/2 
Magry, vn-thanke, vituperium, reprdi^acwl\ 

2 . The snout, esp. of a swine. 

13. . Sir Beues 815 (MS, A) A spanne of |>e groin bc-forn 
Wip is swerd he hab of schoren. c Chauceb Pars. 7\ 
f 82 He. .lykneth a fair womman, that is a fool of hire body, 
lyk to a ryng of gold that were in the groyn of a soughe. 
<r 1460 Tenmdey Myst xii. 229, I haue here in niy niayil . . 
two swyne gronys. c 1475 Partenay 5875 The f>eres gret 
groin tho smote he vppon. CZ49D Promp. Parv. 2x4, fi 
(.MSS. K. & H.) Grony, MS.S. groney, Rostrum ponimmu 
*583 (JoLDiNC Cahtin on Dent cx. 676 The partie. .shall but 
wring his mouth or rather his Groyne and steppe forth witli 
a shamelesse fareheade^to aske who accuseth him, xiSoo 
Thvnne Embletns xxiii. 5 With wrootinge groyne, with 
[rib ; read the] feirce and warlike bore Turnes vj> and bet ters 
that bad tode before. Thoresby Let io Kay j E.D.S.), 

Groyn, the grojm of a swine, the snout. 1869 Lomdak 
Gloss., Grmn, the snout of a pig. 188* Lane, Gloss,, Groyn, 
a swine’s snout. 

t b. contemptuously. A face. Ohs. 

CX460 Tmmeky My$t xit.43a Fayrfall thi growae. Hid* 
x%'i. 382 Haue at the, say I J take the ther a foyn 1. .haue at 
thi groyn. An othere, 

f 3 . Naut. The groin {of Spain) [aa etymolo- 
gical perversion of the Spanish name Cw^u/iaji 
a sailors name for Corunna, a seaport on the N.W» 
of Spain, Obs. 

*3^ Pol* Poems CRolls) I. ixa Vocatur L« Groyne; 
est m mare ut rostrum pord, • ubt intmvertint terram, 
e 1485 Digby Myst (x88a) t. 478 Here ys . . wyn of gyldyr 
and of galles, ]>at made at pe groine, wyn of wyan and 
vernage, I seye alao. 1489 BarbonPs Bruce xx. 334 

g 'iiikwton X790f III. xfiy Betwix Comwaill and Brewynn6 
e sailyt, ; and left the .grm» [M famieson gmnye ; MS* 
Camb* grand] off Spainye On northhalf hyra. xA f'apM 
to. Hatchet Bijb, Did your Father dk at the Groyne? 
4 1700 E JK Dset, Cant* Cmw, Groyne, corrapily by the 
Tarrs for Coremrsa, a Seaport of Galkia, 27x9 Da Fo« 
Crusoe i. xix. (1840) 345 Prmed me earnestly not to go by 
sea, but either to go By land to the Groyne Cetc.], 

0 Tom (groia), sbfh Forms: 4-6 giTad(0, 
(5 emm, grormd, 6 ^dndl©} ; 5-7 griae, gryne, 
groin©, ipeo3m(©^ (5 grtme), 6- groin, [ofig. 
grynde, grinde of uucertam origin; coimexioo 
with Grain sb.^ is excluded by the early form. 
The form grim appears in 1530, bmt did not 
finally displace grim antil the last <|Rarter of the 
loth c,, when it underwent corruption into groins 
prob, through phonetic assodation with prec. 

Pmf. Skeat suggests that the original sense may have been 
a channel ox deprerfoa tcf. ah and that the word amy be 


identical with OE. gfynde, recorded only in the sense of 
‘abyss', hut etymologically capable of meaning ‘depres- 
sion ', ‘ valley’ (;— prehist. *grtmdjo-, f, ^gmmdu- Ground ; 
cf. G. grand, used dial, for ‘ valley ' ; also Grindle b 
GRlNDUiT). 

1 . The fold or depres.sion on either side of the 
body between tlie abdomen and the upper thigh. 
(In qnot. i=;4i//. the inguinal glands.) 

c 1400 Lan/ranc’s ( 'irurg. 41 If l>e prickynge he in be foot, 
ariuynte gryiuh; wU> hoot comouu oile. Ibhl. 226 Of an 
enpostyin pzt comeh in iguiiie id est pe gryndis. 14, . 1 oc. 
in Wr.-Wiikker 589 39 luguen, i\w. gr\i/(;e. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 330/2 He was. ,seke in his grynde of a pestilence 
botche. ri53a jJu Wes hitrod . Fr . xw Palsgr . 903 'I'he 
grynes, Ics aines. 1541 Copland O'/ij dons Quost. Chi)U}g, 
Kiij, What are the gryudesV . . 'i'hey are the cletisynge 
places of the lyiier, & are of Clandynoiis fics^he (udeyned 
to the bought of the thyghes. 1376 Baioih Jo-well of 
Health 64 b, The water drum ke twyse a daye .. puiteth 
away . . harde swellings in tlio^grj ntle, 1592 Shaks. Ven. 
<f- Ad. clxx.xv, 'i’he loving swine Sheatled, unawares, the 
tusk in his soft groin, x6ii CoioR., Aims, the grim;, or 
groyne of man or woman. 1657 ^V, Crd.ES Adam m Eden 
cxii. x6o 'I'he leaves . . laid warm on any botch ha]>pening in 
the Groin or share, doth dissidve and heal them. 169X 
M’ood Aih, OccoH. 1 1 . 49 '1 he Keeper thrust his sword into 
his groyn. 1735 .Somkkmllk Chase m. 3^3 'ilie angry 
Beast. -at one sidelong idance Rii-s up his tiroin. xB^ 
Abkunkthy.Vi/?^. Obs. 53 A gland enlarged in the left gioln. 
1865 Dickens ArA 13 Nov., 'i'he man reiuriietl the couipli- 
ment by kicking him iti the gioin. 1872 Baker A’l/r Tribut. 
V. 66 'I'wo glands are situated in the grtdn. 

t b. Jig. Regarded the stat of lust. Obs. 

1625 B. JoNSON Staple of News m. n, WIio can endure 
to see 'I'he fury of mens gullets, and their gndnes V 1636 — 
l)iscm>.. Impost m-a Wk^. fin.-.o By 'rhey^'.ei the signe of the 
Crosse over theii outer douies, and si'ciillce to lln.ir gut aisd 
their groyne in their inner Cbaets, 

T 2 . A deep ttench, t>r excavation, C-bs. 

XS87 HoLiNSHEr* Citron. (i8r45l_ IV. 851 He [F'erdinando 
Poins] vndeitooke to uunke ceiteiue groins or nocks, which 
at the hauens mouth sh aild cause such a tlepth, as thereby 
the whole harljorough sliould lie drie at a low water, 1587 
Fleming Conin. Hoiinshed III. 545A ’Bh'-re was one Julme 
appointed to attend vpon Poins Ins groins. 

B. Arch, 'i he edge fdrmetl by the intersection 
of two \aults. Alsoj the rib or fillet of stone or 
wood with which this is usually covered. 

xja^ HAj.Ei'ENNV Art Sound Build, 15'io find the Angle, 
or Mitre* Arch iff a regular Gioin. X790 I'ennant London 
87 On the north ouidde, i>eyor«d the wnidow^ are many 
marks of recesses, groit*s, amis, on the renuuuHoi some other 
room. 281a- 16 j. .SuHtin Panorama Set. If Art I. 155 'Ilie 
shafts in front running up without slop to tire roof, and 
from their capUals springing timjgroins, j* Nicholson 
Operai. bieckauk 568 in franung centres for gri'ins, the 
boarding which forms the iiHerior surface is supported by 
transverse ribs of timber.^ 1849 Fs«;«.«an Arckii. 346 In the 
earliest e.vamples dm gruitis are without ril«. s86o Kmersom 
Cmd, Life, liiusma Wks. (Bohn) II. 441 l‘he vaults and 
groins ol the sparry taihcdrals. xMt Heresf. Mow Eng* 
C'athedr, 19//1 C. vi, 226 'I'here (Ytark Minster] .. the whole 
space of the nave and choir was spanned with groins of wood. 

irans/.^ i%S Holokn //ifw. (.hr/« 4 11878) ns Notice how 
the interior of the dome is strengthened by* ribsj or ‘groins* 
of bone, which run in the line of the prind|m} simise*. 

4 . alt rib, ant! Comb., m (sense i) groin g/aml; 
(sense $) gt'om-rib; groin-point, -vitalt (see 
qitots.B 

X897 Aiihtifs Sysi. Med, IL my 4 I'he endemic forms of 
t group of di«as«H—irM"hicling Chylurii, varictwe *groia 
elands. x8s* Dkt Arckit,, **i*fvm point, tht* name given 
by bricklayers to the arris or line of intersection of cross 
arches of 'laultina executed »n brickwork. 1823 P. Niciiol* 
SON Pfoci, Bm'mer *13 'I’o find the diagewid or '’'groin-rib 
of a Vault 1879 Sir G, &0Tr Lset AnMt I ii. 59 Groin* 
ihuse narrow arches erected under the lines of the 
intersection of the vaults, xi8»s J, NtnioL.soN Oporat 
bki huuk 54© A^ rauif, is a complex vault, formed 

by the interswtion of two ftolkD, whi»« surfaces coincide 
with the intrados of the archtts, and ate nut confined to the 
same heights, 

tCIroui, Ch* Fomis: 4 groigne, 4 5 
gronyn, 4-6 groin©, 4-"7 groyne, 5'‘6 grone, 
(6 groon©), 5, 7 grown©, 6, 9 groyn. [ad, OF, 
gregni-ridlm with dmngt of coiijngation grog/ter, 
m ill rood.Fr.)* Ft. gremhir, pwsir, It, grugnire 
(also altered gr«pmri)i^L,gniwtiie.} 

I. inir* 01 animals; Togritnt; to giowl. 

»3, . Gam, 4* Gr, AW, 1442 For lie wat* bfeste X| bor alfw 
flattest, [And t«e|re qurw be gronyed, beiise greued tnwty. 
atx45o K»t di la 7 'our (iStS) i'/6 Uf thalre iiaiiire tl>«i 
growu© and terke eutniwtre, but geinillc greyhoiuKles do 
not so. x]|3p Paij^k, 917 A houft* frmwth, mug ^urceau 
grmgNe* a 154* Wvait Hm* to pse the emrt 'in 'PoiUfs 
Slim. (Arb ) 91 I* or swine *0 groiiica In stye. xjS^A Snnsm 
F. p. vn xii 27 Some were of dogs, that barked day and 
aifSt,..And Krme of htarcs, timt groyiid coiitsnu&lly. 

b, esp. of buck : Tq inter Iti. pecnltai’ erj at 
rsiting time, (Cf. Gboak v. 2.) 

*45^ Bk* St Aimm, HmuiiMo d ijb, An harte Wowyih 
and a buckc groynyth Ix4» groiiy^J 1 fyode. 2576 
ToEiEtv, Femerk aji A Buefct ffoyneth. x6fo Gwillim 
HmmMry m* xiv, (1660I x66 A Buck growmeib, x688 R. 
Holms Armoury 11, 134/1 A Buck wlien be sendeth forth 
hh Cry, Groyneth or Growheth, 17x1 Fpcki.r Club (1817) 
90 And fhe] told «», that *« hart bellowt, a buck f royns. 

5. trmisf* Of j>frM>n» : 'fo grumble, mwrnrmr. 

#1300 Cursor M. 1159a Queti lat had stfiued ham emel 

And frolfned, c«th n» resnn fiad. £*400 Rom. Rose 7049 
Whether so that he lonre or grotne. € *490* Promp* Pmv. 
2x4 I (MS, K.) Grofiyn, w gr«hyn,,.«f«r#/i<m *537 ,VA 
Papfn Hm* Flit I. 55s 'f * *« who wold Kfoyne at their 
execiitioa. Gcw.ni«» Cakm on Dmt «xxvl 837 it 
ti not ynotigfi for « maa to keepo his wyh In his hoiwe .♦ 
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and in th& meane time hee groyne at Mr, he spume Mr, 
hee beateth hir. 

Groin (groin), Z/. 2 Jfrk. [f. Gboin 

1. ^rans. To form into or furnish with groins ; 
to build with groins. 

1812-16 J. Smith Panorama Scl ^ Aril. 150 The roof is 
often most delicately groined. 1848 Lowell Launfal Puet. 
Wks. 1890 I. 298 All night by the white stars’ frosty gleams 
He groined his arches and matched his beams, Daily 
News 27 Apr., The roof-, is groined throughout in pitch 
pine of unusually beautiful quality. Sir G. Scott Led. 
A rckit. 1. 57 The difficulty was how to groin these oblong bays. 

2 . intr. Of an arch, etc. : To spring as a groin. 
180S W. Cr-osE West's Aniiq. Furness vi. 70 The vaulted 

roof that groined from those pillars. Ibid. 71 It is a single 
ribbed arch that groins from the wall. 

Groin : see Groyne sb. and v. 

Groined (groind), ///. a. Arch. [f. Groin sh.^ 
and + >En.] Built or furnished with groins. 

[171S : see Grinded ///, a.i] 1789 P. Smyth tr. A Idrich's 
Archii. 59 The middle sized rooms are of equal height with 
the others, with groined vaults. *823 Rutter FontMll 9 The 
ceiling is vaulted, and divided into two groined compart- 
ments. i8s8 Hawthorne Fr. 4- It. Jmls, 11. 76 Two great 
pointed arches crossing one another in a groined roof. 

tGroiner. Obsr ^ [f. Groin z/.i + -er1] 
A grumbler ; a murmurer, 

1382 Wyclif Prm. xxvi. 20 The groynere [L. susurrone] 
withdrawen, striues togidere resten, 

Groiaery (groi-nari). [f. Groin sb.'^ -h -eey.] 
Groins or groined work. 

x88o L. WALr.ACE Ben-Hur 225 If he looked up, it was to 
see the sky palely blue through the groinery of countless 
date-bearers, very patriarchs of their kind, 

t Groining, •vbl. sb.^ Obs. [f. Groin z'.i + 
-TNG l.j The action of Groin z^.l a. Grunting, 
b. Murmuring ; muttering, discontent. 

a. CZ440 Promp. Parv. 214/2 Groynynge of swyne, 
grunnitus. a 1529 Skelton Agst. Garnesche Wks. 1843 I. 
uS 3our grontynge, your groinynge lyke a swyne. 

b. c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1602 The groynynge, and 
the pryuee einpoysonyng. £‘1440 Promp. Parv. 214/2 
Gronyynge, or grutchynge, murmur. 1313 Bk. Keruyttge 
in Babees Bk. 156 Than must ye reyse the vpper parte, of 
y« towell, & laye it with-out ony gronynge.^ 1391 R. Turn- 
bull Expos. Jas. 202 When without grudging or groyning: 
muttering or murmuring: wee can pray as our Saviour 
teacheth. 

Groining (groi-nig), vbl sb.^ [f. Groin z^.2 
4- -ING i.J The action of Groin z /.2 (sense 2) ; 
concr. the result of this, groined work, a groin or 
arrangement of groins, 

«i 6S3 h J0NK.S in Leoni Palladio* s Archii. (1742) I. 104 
These Arches . .are commonly called Groinings. 1843 Todd 
& Bowman Pkys.Anai. l. 139 At this last situation two ribs, 
analogous to groinings in architecture, intersect each other. 
1870 F. R, WnjsoN Ch. Lindisf. 119 The chancel has the 
original Norman groining 

t Groining, ppL a. Obs. [f. Groin v.^ -i- 
-INQ 1.] a. That grunts or growls, b. That 
murmurs or grumbles. Hence Groi’ning-ly adv. 

1323 Skelton Garl. Laurel 1376 The Gruntyng and the 
groynninge of the gronnyng swyne. 1357-8 Phaer AEneid 
vii. S ij b, Both brystlyd groyning bores, & beares at mangers 
yelling yawle. 0:1:636 Bp, Hall Am. Wks. (1660) 146 If 
we be ready groyningly to repine at His correction, it 
showes we do not acknowledge him for our Father, 

Groiss, obs. form of Gross. 

Groit, Sc. form of Groat. 
t Groll. Obs. Also grol. [a, Du. * in- 
conditus sermocinator, auctor sordidus, proleta- 
rius* (Kilian).] A foolish or superficial person; 
a gossip, a smatterer, ( App. peculiar to Bastwick.) 

1637 Bastwick Litany See the parishioners be rich 
and plump as the grols said. Ibid. in. 21, I could be as 
voIuminoiLS as any man, and yet never take quotations 
at the second hand, as many grolls in this age doe. 

Hence t drollery [Du. folly. *tQ-roT- 

lisli d!., foolish, senseless, superncial. 

1637 Bastwick Litany t. 6 One can scarce keepe from 
laughter, to see the grollery of it. Ibid. 17 Such a multi- 
tude of trumperyes and groflish ceremonyes are brought in 
by the Prelats. Ibid, n. 26 Who had more policy in the 
paring of his nayles, then all the Grollish Polititians that 
are now extant. Ibid. ni. 14, 1 am pretiiy well acquaynted 
with all their grolleries. 

•f* 7 jbL sb. Obs. rare'^^m [Echoic; cf. 

Gurl.J ? Rumbling. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, de P. R. vi. xxi, Yf ]?e mete be to 
moche it . . streccheb j?e stomak and biow-eji it and bredej? 
grollynge and gnawynge in be worabe. 

Grom, -andise, obs. ff. Groom, Gormandize. 
Gromaly, obs. form of Gromwell. 

GromaMc (gr<?m 3 e*tik), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
gr&m&k-us., f. grbma, gruma surveyor’s 

measuring-rod.}' ■ ■ 

A. MJ. Pertaining to land-surveying. 

1873 WaonER tr. Petrels Hist. Roman Lit. II. 149 From 
the gromatic work [of Frontinus] we possess only explanatory 
excerpts. Ibid. 203 The gromatic writer Siculus Flaccus. 

B. sb. a. pi. The art of land-surveying or 
castrametation. b. A writer on gromatics. 

[1867 Burton Hist. Scot. I. ii. 79 A certain Hyginus, who 
cMls himself a gromaticus or land-surveyor.] 1873 Wagner 
tr. TeuffeCs Hist. Roman Lit. II. 147 We possess excerpts 
from a work on gromatics. ^ Ibid. 204 Balbus is repeatedly 
quoted by the later gromatics. 

t Groma'tical, a- Obs. [Formed as prec. 
+ -AL.] ~ prec. adj. 


i6to Holland Camd^s Brit. 1. 355 Boetius and the 
Gromaticall Writers have made mention of such mounts. 
1658 W. Burton Comm. Antoninus' I tin. 29 The Gromati- 
call Authors. 1718 Hearne Reliq. (1857) L 406 The accounts 
given of the ancient Grumae or Gromae in the Gromatical 
writers. 

Gromble, obs. form of Grumble. 

Grome, obs. var. Gbame sb. ; obs. f. Groom 
Gromel(l, obs. form of Gromwell. 
Gromerey, -ersy, -essye, -esty, rare obs. 
forms of Gramercy. 

Gromet, -it : see Grummet. 

Gromil, -ill, -ille, obs. ff. Gromwell. 
Gromme, var. Gbumme v. Obs.y to grumble. 
Gromwell (grf?*mwel). Forms : 4 gromyl(e, 
gromylyoun, 5 gromylle, -ille, grmnelle, -eyle, 
5-6 gromaly, -ely, 5-9 gromel(l, 6 grommel(l, 
-ail, gremile, grumle, 6-7grummel(l, grumble, 
7 gromwel, grumell, 7-9gj.omili^l, 7- gromwell. 
[a. OF. gromil (13th c. in gremil 

(i6th c.), mod.F. grimily of doubtful origin. The 
form gromwelij is late and the w is app. clue to 
analogy with speedwell. See also Gbaymill. 

As to the possible origin of F. gromil^ grimily several 
suggestions have been made. Its derivation from gramim 
mini is impossible on account of the early form gronnl^ 
but the 15th c. variants grinnil. grenil perhaps exhibit 
some popular etymologizing approximation lograin. Hatz.- 
Darm. suggest that the second part is the word mil ‘ millet’, 
while the first is of indeterminate origin.] 

The common name for any of the plants of the 
genus Lithospermum (N.O. Boraginacem)^ charac- 
terized by hard stony seeds, which were formerly 
much used in medicine. 

13x310 in Wright Lyric P. v. 27 Ase gromyl in grene 
grene is the grone, Ase quibibe and comyn cud is in crone. 
13. . E. E. Aim. P. A. 43 Gilofre, gyngure & gromylyoun. 

Sinon. Bartkol, (Anecd. Oxon.) 23 Granum soils, i. 
mihum solis, i. gromil. c 1425 I 'oc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 645/38 
Hec gensta, gromylle. rx45o ME. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 
75 lapidem Take gromylle \yKr. gromel seed] & percil- 
1589 Cogan Haven Health xxv, (1636) 46 Grummell is. .not 
used in meats but in medicine, especially the seeds. 162* 
Burton Anat. Mel. n. iv. 1. iiL (1651) 368 For the kidnies, 
grumell, parsly. Compl. Fam.^Piece i. iv. 243 Take 

Seeds of Smallage, Treacle Mustard, Gromwell and Parsley. 
X851 S. Judd Margaret 1. xvi. 135 Yellow bent spikes of the 
gromwell. 1888 Daily News 14 June 5/1 The gromwell 
adds a touch of imperial purple. 

b. Preceded by a defining word forming the 
designation of a particular species. Oommoa 
QTomwellfZilhospermumoJiemale. Corn Grom- 
well, L. arvense. Bastard Alkanet. Purple (or 
Creeping) Gromwell, L. purpureo-cseruleum. 
e. Applied also to the genus Onosmodium (Palse 
Gromwell). 

X578 Lvte Dodoens ii. ciii. 289 The Gromell is of two 
sortes, one of the garden, the other wilde : and the garden 
Gromell also is of two sortes, great and small 1397 Gerarde 
Herbal n. clxxx, § i. 486 The great Gromell hath long 
slender and hairie stalkes. 1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden 
ccxxv. 35^ Great upright Gromel.. is that which usually 
groweth in Gardens, 1804 Med.^ ymtl. XII. 124 Bastard 
gromill, salern, com gromwell, painting root, bastard Alka- 
net. 1837 Macgiluvray Witkerin^s Brit. Plants (ed. 4) 
111 L[it/tosperffmm} officinale. Common Gromwell. Gray- 
mill ..L. arvense. Corn Gromwell . . L. prurpuro-cseruleum. 
Creeping or Purple Gromwell. 1894 Times 21 May la/i 
The tall-growing corn gromwell, or bastard alkanet. 

d. attrib.y as gromwell seed\ f gromwell- 
gainer, a * ^in flint miser. 

1588 J. Harvey Discoursive.Probl. cone. Proph.jo Hath 
not euery vocation . . yeelded some such counterprophets, 
and pennyfathers, very *gromelgainers ? c 1400 tr. Secretes 
Secret., Gov. Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.) 77 Onoher of Mede 
affermyd mekyl profyt to vse greynes melyens festyng, 
hat er *Gromell sedes. c Promp. Parv. zx-^M Gromaly, 
herbe (gromely sede), milium soils, 1344 Phaer Regim. 
Lyfe (1553) Bjb, A bagge of gromell sedes. 1533 Res^ 
pubiica I. i. 24 But to rake CTumle sede Avaryce ys a 
Lone. 1373 Tusser Hush. xTv. (1878) 97 Gromel seed, 
for the stone, 1694 E. Floyd in Phil. Trans. XVIII. 
46 Of the form and bigness of Gromwel-seeds. 

Grond, obs. pa. t. of Grind z>.l 
Grond(e, Grondage, obs. ff. Ground, -age. 
Gronddar, obs. form of Grounder. 

Gronden, -ine, -yn, obs. pa. pples. of Grind v . 
Grondeswyle, obs. form of Groundsel sb,^ 
Grondsil, obs. form of Groundsel sb.^ 

Grone, var.GRANi, Groin z^.l Obs. ;obs. f. Groan. 
Grone, groney, obs. ff. Groin and 
Gronie, obs. form of Groan z?. 

Gronnard, Gronne, obs. ff. Gurnard, Groan. 
Gronsel, obs. form of Groundsel sb.^ 

Gront(e : see Grind zi.i, Grunt. 

Grony, obs, form of Groin sb.'^, Groan v. 
Groo, obs. form of Grow. 

Groofy grufe (gr«f), sb. and adv. Obs. exc. Sc. 
Forms : 4-5 gruf(f, 5-8 grouf(e, 8-9 groof, 5 
gruffe, grouff(e, groffe, 5, 7 growffe, 6 growf(e, 
6, 9 grufe ; also with prefixed prep. 5 ogrufe, 
7 a-groufe, agruif; 8 a grouf. [a. ON. grtifa, 
in phr. d grrlfu (in sense i) « Sw. dial, h grave ; 
the occurrence of /instead of the normal v is un- 
explained. C€ Groveling.] 


1 . In phr. On grufe (rarely on the grufe) ^ later 
agrife, a-gntif ; face downwards, in a prone posi- 
tion, grovelling. Sc. and north. 

c 137s Sc. 'Troy-bk. 11. 786 He ley before he gret altere 
One gruff. ? a 1400 Morte A rih. 3850 Than Gawayne 
gyrde to he gome, and one he gi'offe fallis. Ibid. 3869 
(Jwat gome was he.. that es one grow-ffe fallyne? ^1470 
Henry Wallace xi. 574 In angwyss greiff, on grouff so 
turned he. x^B^Cath. Augl. 25^/1 Ogruft, supim/s. zsoo-zo 
Dunbar Poems xi. 13 Ly all 011 grufe, befoir that hich grand 
Roy. 1313 Douglas Mmis xi. iv. 24 He ruschis. .And 
fell on grouf abuf deid Pallas beyr. 1333 Stewart Cron. Scat. 
33258 Sum on groufe la granand on the grene. x637-^ Row 
Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 460 Then [he] lay a-groufe upon 
his face, begins to poure out his heart to God. 1638 H. 
Adamson Muses' Threnodie (1774) 112 And some lay swelt- 
ing in the slykie sand : Agruif lay some, others with eyes 
to skyes. <21651 Calderwood //A/. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 
IIL S74 During the time of which prayer the Erie of Morton 
lay on growfi'e upon his face. 1719 Ramsay Ahsw. Ep. 
Answ. ii. 20 S with to Castalius’ fountain-brink, Dad down 
a grouf, and take a drink, 

2 . On onds grtfe'.^^trxs^t 1 . Sc. 

1788 E. PicKEN Poems 127 Doun on their groof lay five 
or sax. 1826 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 f. 293 
Layin mysel doun a’ my length on my grufe and elbow. 
1887 J. Service Li/e ^ Recoil. Dr.Duguid 243 Streekit on 
my grufe below some rowan tree. 

3 . 2sadv. {px predicative adj/) On the face, on 
the belly; prone. (Cf. Sw. dial. Hgga gruvei) 

exy]/^ Chaucer Troylus iv. 88^ (9x2) She on here armes 
two Fil gruf, and gan to wepe pitously. C1400 Rom. Rose 
2561 Now dounward groffe, and now upright. (£■1430 Lydg, 
Compl. Bl, Kilt, xxiv, He thus lay in lamentacioun Gruffe 
on the grounde. c 1460 Emare 656 She was aferde of the 
See, And layde her gruf upon a tre. 1367 Turberv. Ovid's 
Ep. yob, With toren tresse and lying groufe Upon my face. 

Groof, obs. form of Groove, Grufe. 
Groo-groo, gru-gru {%xu-gxu). Also 8 groe- 
groe, 9 grou-grou. [? Native name.] 

1 . In the West Indies and South America, a name 
for two species of palm, Astrocaryum aculeatum 
and Acrocomia sclerocarpa. 

1796. 1832 [see sense 2]. 1885 Lady Brassey The Trades 
128 The Groo-Groo palms {Acrocomia) wt a.ho for the 
first time on this occasion. 1892 Mar. North Recoil. Happy 
Life 1 . 92 The principal palms on the hills were . , ‘ Mackaw- 
foot ‘ and the * Grou-grou 

2 . Usually groo-groo worm: The grub of the 
coleopterous insect Calandra palmarum. 

1796 Stedman Swinam II. xvi. 22 Another negro also 
brought me a regale of groe-groe, or cab!;age-tree worms, 
as they are called in Surinam. 1826 PL N, Coleridge 
West Indies 215 note, I have .some doubts also of the 
admissibility of the Groo-groo worms. 1852 Zoologist X. 
3662 The groogroo worm — so called because it is found in 
a species of palm vulgarly called the groogroo. 1883 Im 
Thukn a tnong Indians Guiana 266 Gru-gru worm. 

Groom (gr^m), jAI Forms : 3-5 grom, 3-7 
grome, 5-6 grume, 5-7 groome, (5 groyme, 
6 growme, grum), 6- groom. [Of difficult ety- 
mology. According to the evidence of the quots. 
‘boy, male child* seems to be the orig. sense. 
The word might conceivably represent an OE. 
*gr 6 m, f. root '^grb- of Grow v. + Tent, suff, -mo-. 
But there is no trace of the word in any Tent, 
lang. ; MDu. and mod.Du. have grom fry of fish, 
offspring, (jocularly) children ; an unauthenticated 
sense ‘ boy, child ’ is given by the lexicographers 
Kilian (‘ puer *), Mellema (‘ enfant, marmouset *) 
and Hexham (‘ stripling or groome *) ; but 
this does not correspond phonologically. The 
relation, if any, between the Eng. or the Du. word 
and OP". gt'Omet Grummet, is nnascertained ; but 
in AF. and Anglo-L. documents and its 

latinized form grometus appear to be used for 
groom in the senses 3-5 below. 

There appears to be no evidence for an OF. gromme ; the 
grommes quoted by Du Cange is prob. for gromez pi. of 
gromet. The alleged ON. or ‘ man * has no 

other authority than its occurrence in the list of poetical 
appellations applicable to yeomen, in the i4_th c. expansion 
oi Snorra Edda (ed. 1848, 11 . 496) where it may be from 
ME.] 

fi, A man-child, boy. Ohs. 

<2x225 Ancr. R. 422 Hire meiden mei, hauh, techen sum 
lutel meiden, bet were dute of forto leornen among gromes. 
c 1300 Havelok 790 Ich am now no grom ; Ich am wel 
waxen. C1300 Beket 148 Tho he com he fond his sone 
a god goinge grom. C1300 Proverbs Mending xxxii, He 
farep so dob }?e luj^er grom )?at men euer betejj on wip one 
smerte 3erde. a 1330 Syr Degarre 242 Iffie hoH man . . 
fond the cradel in the stede. He tok up the clothes anon, 
And biheld the litel grom. cxggi Arth. Sf Merl. 980 
(Kslbing) Sche childed a selcoupe grome. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) I. 359 Kynde, i-hurt and defouled by 
wykkedness of lyuynge bi-yngej? fork . . foule gromes and 
euel i-schape. 1675 Cotton Burlesque upon £. 146 To 
bring him Plums and Mackaroons, Which welcome are to 
such small Grooms. 

2 . A man, male person ; in the pastoral poetry 
of 1 6-1 7 th c. freq. applied to shepherds (cf. 
Herd-groom). Sometimes contempiuotes ^ ^ idr 
low*. Obs. exc. arch. 

c 1330 Florice tf BL ic88 (Hausknecht), I . .fond H hire an 
naked grom. . I ]?o8te to habhe iqueld hem hope. C1340 
Cursor M. 17609 (Laud) Loke we yern how me might do 
J>at dowghty grome \Pott. gum, GStt., Trin. gome] Joseph of 
Aramaty to vs to come, c X420 Chron. Vilod. (Horstm.) 3986 
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Stondyng in an Tieyron }>ere, an bombull fonll grome. c 1460 
Towneky Mysi. xxx. 128, 1 had leuer go to rome ; yei 
thryse, on my fete Then forto grefe yonde grome. c 1470 
Henry Wallace vi. 728 Mony groyme thai maid full sar 
agast. c t^Bs Digl^y Mysi. {1882) ni. 489, I-wys 5© seye 
soth, 5e grom of bly.sse. c 1520 Lytell keste of Robyn kode 
(W. de W.) I. 16 There was no ynch of liis body But it was 
worth© a grome, 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. I sau mony 
landuart grumis pas to the come land to laubir there rustical 
occupatione. ^1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T._S.) v. 15 In 
May gois gentill wemen gymmer, In gardynnis grene thair 
grumis to glaid. 1588 Shaks. Tii. A, iv. li. 164 The fields 
are neere, and you are gallant Groomes. 1590 Greene 
Neuer too late Wks. (Grosart) VI 11 . 204 She was weary of 
the groomes fa shepherd] importunate fooleries. 1595 
Spenser Col. Clout la A iolly groome was he, As ever piped 
on an oaten reed. *603 Drayton Odes v. 2 Let no bar- 
barous Groome How brave soe’r he bee, Attempt to enter. 
s6io Flp:tcher Faith/. Shepherdess i. ii, 1 ’he prime of our 
young Grooms, even the top Of all our lusty Shepherds 1 
idasS Lisle Du jBartas, Noe x The mighty Groome that led 
hislocke and heard Prom home to follow God, and sacrifiz’d 
his sonne. 1632 Heywood znd Ft, Iron Age v. i. Wks. 
1874 ni. 42r Can you find teares for such an ahiect Groome, 
That had not for an husband one to shed? iStg Wordsw. 
White Doe Rylst. 1- xi And, up among the moorlands, see 
What sprinklings of blithe company I Of lasses and of shep- 
herd grooms. 

3. A man of inferior position ; a serving-man; 
a man-servant ; a male attendant. Obs. exc. arch. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2214 Me may yse a bondemannes 
sone..& some grornes squiers & suh ’e kni3tes some. 13 . 
Kf Alis. 7282 Ageyn heom come bothe lord, and grom, For 
to here what tidyng They broughte. 13.. Guy Warm. 
(A.) 234 |>ai sett hem to mete anon, Erl, baroun, sweyn, 
and grom. <71:310 in Pol. Songs (Camd. 1839) 238 
Gobelyn made is gerner Of gromene mawe. c 1340 Cursor 
M. 1 1610 (Laud) The grorays \Cott. suanis] tho bygan to 
cry. <71384 Chaucer H. Fame t. 206 That he shulde 
drenche and lady, grome and wenche Of al the 

Troian nacion. 14. , Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 585/48 Garcio^ 
a grome, c 1450 Si, Cuikbert (Surtee.s) 4559 Bathe grete 
man and grome. <73450 Merlin 510 The grornes toke the 
palfreys and lepte up and rode into the foreste. <71532 Du 
w&s/nirod. Fn hxJPalsgr. 909 Grornes of the kechin, uarietz 
decuisin. 3596 Shaks. Tam. Skr. iv. 1.128 Vou logger-headed 
and vnpollisht groomes, What ? no attendance ? 1605 — Macb, 
ih ii. 50 Goe carry them Idaggers], and smeare The steepie 
Groomes with blood. 01363* T. Taylor Gotfs yudgem. n. 
vii. (164a) 102 Maximinus, a Groome of base and sordid 
condition, borne of needy Parents, a 3654 Selpen Table- 
(Arb.) 62 Then all the Company Dance, Lord and Groom, 
Lady and Kitchen-Maid, no distinction. 1697 Dryden 
Firg, Georg, iv. 627 Seated on a Rock, a Shepherd’s Groom 
Surveys his Ev’ning Flocks returning Home. 1725 Pope 
Odyss. XX. 221 Two grooms assistant bore the victims 
bound. 3865 Kingsley Hereto, xviii 228 Your nephew’s 
lands are parted between grooms and scullions. 
fig, 163a Donne Frogr. Soul, 2nd Anniv. 85 Thinke then, 
my soule, that death is but a Groome Which hnngs a 
Taper to the outward roome. 

4u The specific designation of several officers of 
the English Royal Hottsehold, chiefly members 
of the Lord Chamberlain’s department : with 
defining prepositional phrases, as Groom of Ike 
{Privy, Great) Chamber, G. of the Stole, G. in 
waitings etc, ; also f Groom of the Beds, f G. of the 


Crossbows. 

1464 Mann, 4* Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 359 Iterm the same 
tytne ,, my mastyre to the gromys off chambre ffore reshis, 
xvj. d. 150* Priv, Purse Exp. Elis, of York (1830) 42 
John Browne grome of the beades. Ibid. 54 Elys Hilton 
grome of the robys. 1530 Privy Purse Exp. Hen. VIII 
(1827) 70 Giles grome of the Crosbowes. 358^ Puttknham 
Poesie 1, viii. (Arb.) ^2 King Henry the 8, . . for a few 
Psalmes of Dauid turned into English meetre by Sternhold, 
made him groome of his priuy chamber. *657 Wood Life 
Sept. (O. H. S.) I. 227 One of the grornes of the bed- 
chamber to K. Charles I. 168^ Evelyn Mrs. Godolpkin 
(1847) 8 The late Countess of Guilford, Groome of the Stoole 
of the late Queens Mother. 1733 Genii. Mag. I. 35 Edw^d 
Williams, Esq. ; made Groom of his Majesty's removing 
Ward-robe, 1818 Cruise Digest (ed, 2) III- 143 I/ird Roch- 
fort being Groom of the Stole to His Majesty. 3844 Disraeli 
Coningsby iv. vi, A groom of the chambers indicates the way 
to him.^ 1868 Fall Plait G. 23 July 5 Sir Henry was a 
Groom-in- Waiting to Her Majesty. 

6 . A servant who attends to horses. (Until 17 th c. 
only a contextual use of sense 3 ; now the current 
sense.) 

(3340 Ayenb. 210 [Huo] )?et mest hek hors mest him fayleh 
grornes and .stahlen. 3553 Bale Vocacyou 26 b, An horse 
grome of his came into my court one daye. 11^3 Brendk 
Q. Curtins vili. 361 b, Thei. .receiued the horses of the 
grome.s of the stable. 3593 Shaks, Rick. II, v. v. 72, 1 vats 
a poore Groome of thy Stable (King) When thou wer’t King.] 
31^7 Milton P. L. v. 356 Thir rich Retinue long Of Horses 
led, and Grooms besmeared with Gold, 1738 Lady M. W, 
Montagu Let. to Lady Rich x6 Mar., My grooms are 
Arabs; my footmen french. 1780 CowreR Frogr. Err. 95 
Like a slam deer, the tumbrel brings him home, Unmi.ssed 
but by his dogs and by his groom, 380a Worosw. Sonn. to 
Liberty, ^ 0 Friend I mmo not ”, Mean handywork of crafts- 
man, cookj Or groom. ^38*7 Lytton Pelham viii, His groom 
was walking about his favourite saddle-horite, i$!S& Art 
Taming Horses ix.i 50 1 1 is a fact . . that a man does not ride 
any better for dressing like a groom. ■ 

6, Short for Bbidsgeoom. (Rare excei^ in con- 
text with bride.) 

1604 Shaks. 0th. it ai. 380 Friends all Hn^Quarter, and 
in termes like Brkle, and Groome, Deuesting them for 
Bed. ifirx ■— Cymb. m. vii. 70 Were you a woman, youth, 
I should woo hard, 1 ml be your Groome in honesty. 3700 
Drydbk Cymm 4 * i/k. 540 By this the brides are waked, 
their grooms are dressed ; All Rhodes is summoned to the 
nuptial feast. *789 Anna Seward Lett. (iBn) IL 270 The 
bride and groom were » good as to call upon me. 184* 


Browning Pippa Introd. 50 What care bride and groom 
Save for their dear selves? 1850 Tennyson in Mem. Concl. 
83 Drinking health to bride and groom We wish them 
store of happy days. 

7. attrib. and Comb,, appositive, as groom-boy, 
falconer, fellow, -garneter, -pui-veyor', f gfoom- 
grubber {-grabber), an officer in the royal house- 
hold ( see quots.). 

3863 Kingsley Water-B. ii. 66 Among the lot was a little 
■^groom-hoy, a very little groom indeed. 1826 HoR, Smith 
1 or Hill (1838) II. 82 The young *groom-falconer was out 
this morning with his goss-hawk. 1823 Scott Peveril vi, 
There are two lackeys.. be.sides the other *groom fellow. 
a 3483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord, (3790) 70 One *groome 
garnetour, to receive, to hepe, and to delyver the wheete 
comyng from the countries. 35*6 Ibid. 234 That he doe 
cause the ’‘Groome-Grobber to looke dayly to drawing out 
the lees of the Wyne spent. 3603 Ibid. 284 Groom Grubber 
. .His office is to see that the vessailes which come into the 
seller bee tight and full. 1643 Negotiations Wohey v. i3 
Thirteene Pages, two yeomen Purveyours, and a *groome 
Purveyor. 

Hence (chiefly mnce-wds.) Q>roo*mess, a female 
groom (of the stole). Groo’misE a., character- 
istic of a groom, like that of a groom ; hence 
Groo'misWy adv. 0roo'3nless a., having no 
groom. Grroo'mlet, GToo'mlinar, a diminutive 
groom, ©roo’mship, the office or condition of 
a groom. 

3624 T. Scott Pt. Vox Popnli jr, I sold moreouer, 
the place of *Groomesse of her highnesse Stoole, to six 
seuerall English I^ciyes, 3854 R. S. Surtees Handley 
Cross (3898) I. 340^ 'To smoke cigars, pick up a steeple- 
chaser, wear '“’groomish clothes. 3836 New Monthly Ping. 
XLVIiL458 Tiie tiger, though more ^groomishly attired, 
is not less scrupulously exact. 3870 Disraeli Lothair 
xxviii, St. Aldegonde . . was lounging about on a rough 
Scandinavian cob. .listless and ^grodmless. 3824-8 T. Hook 
Say. 4 Doings {1836) 165 (Hoppe) ^Groomlet, 3834 Beck- 
ford Italy ll. 13 We were obliged to be escorted by groom.s 
and *groomlings with candles and lanterns.^ 3880 Miss 
Bhadixin Lust as / am II. 230 I'he groomling in charge 
slumbered placidly in the bottom of the carriage, with the 
reins in his hands. 1^3 Wood Ath. O.xon. (3721) IL 1036 
Silas 'Titus.. In the Year following 11679] did, with the 
consent of his Majesty, resign bis *Gromesnip. x88a W. H, 
Grenfell in Standard a JNov. 5/5 If I had Wen honoured 
by the offer of a Don-Parliamentary Groomship, 

Groom (grwm), sb.-^ dial. Also grom. [?A 
western variant of Cbomb, Ckomb,] A forked 
stick used by thatchers. 

37W Grose Prop. Gloss., Grom or Groom, a forked stick 
used by thatchers for cariying the parcels of straw called 
helms, Wil/sh. 3847-^ in Halliwrll. 3874 1 '. Hardy 
Farfr, Madding Crowd xxxvii, He had stuck his rick- 
ro<i, groom, or poignard into the stack. 

C^oom igtiim.), V. [f. Gaofui 

1. trans. To tend as a groom ; to curry, feed, 
and generally attend to (a horse) ; to * fettle \ 

1809 Malkin Gil Bias 1. x. f 3 We were obliged to groom 
them ourselves. 3847 Tennyson Prime, v. 446 She’s yet a 
colt, .strongly grocuiTd and straitly curb’d. 3856 Froudk 
Hist Eng. (18581 I. iv, 310 Ostlers quarrelled over such 

f uestions as they groomed their masters' horses. 3878 
(osw. Smith Carthage 237 The Numidian horses.. soon 
recovered their condition when they were groomed day by 
day with the old wine of Italian vintages. 

absol. 1900 Blackw. Mag. Feb. 223/3 If he understands 
horses and can groom tolerably, he despises gardening. 

2. iransf. To tend or attend to carefully; to 
give a neat, tidy, or * smart ^ appearance to. Also 
absol, in to groom up. 

3843 Halzburton AitaehiJ. ii. 26 Here was to clean and 

f oom up agiiT till all was in its right shape. 3859 
ev. VII, 363/2 The veiy chair you sit on has to be 
groomed, i^i Our Eng, Home 86 He had to repair his own 
buskins, mend the tables, and groom my lady’s chamber. 
1879 J, Burroughs Locusts P W. Homy (18841 125 Some- 
times a few underclouds will be combed and groomed by 
the winds.. a.s if for a race, 

3. pass. To be made a bridegroom, nonce-use. 
xSigi4 Byron fuan xv. xxxix, It is an even chanoe That 
bridegrooms, after they are fairly groom'<J,-May retrograde 
a little in the dance Of marriage, 
iience Oroomed ppl a. (dhiefly qualified by 
adv,), Groo ming vbl. sk 
1833 Sporting Mag. XLH. 54 Feeiling, grooming, trlm- 
imng and managing of most descriptions of the horse, i%ii 
Dickens B/eah Ho. xxviu, l*he Hotiotirable Bob Staples 
daily repeats., his favourite original remark that the » the 
bespgroomj^ woman in the whole stud. 38^ jmmmm 
Brittany tii 29 'Ihe grooming was wretched, and I could 
see some of the homt eating the straw, 3896 Edith I’homi- 
SON in Pionthiy Paehet Xmas No. 80 Radetxoff, with his 
..neatly trimmed moustache, smart and well-groomed* 
0 rDom, obs. form of Omm a. 

CteDomer Geoom tt. + 

An instrument for the mecbanlcitl grooming of 
boises (see quot)* 

3884 Knight Diet Medk Siamt,Grmmer, an application 
of the flexible or |ointed revmvmg to rotate a brush 
used in the grooming of hoim. 

Q-roomot s see GBUMMif, 

<laxK>mjp 0 rteir. Obs. exc. MisL 
1. An ofifer of the lEngltsb Royal Household, 
abolished under George HI; his principal func- 
tions, at least from the idlh c., were to relate 
all matters connected with ^amiag within the 
precincts of the eoint, to fumifeh cards and dioei 
etc., and to decide disputes artog at play* 


350® Privy Purse Exp. Eliz. 0/ York (1830) 35 George 
Hamerton grome porter, 1503-4 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scotl. 
II, 337 Thomas Hallye, grome portair of the Quenis chamirl 
1610 Ben Jonson Alcke 7 nist isi. ii, They will set him Vp' 
most, at the Groom-Forter’.s, all theChristmasse; And, for the 
whole yeare rirrough, at euery place Where there is play 
present him with the Chayre. a 3654 Selden Table-!', (Arb.) 
59 Though there be false Dice brought in at the Groom- 
Porters, and cheating offer’d, yet unless he allow the Cheat- 
ing, and judge the Dice to be good, there may be hopes of 
fair play. 3678 Otway Frietuiskip in. F. 1. i. Wks. 1728 I, 
244, I ran to the Groom- Porter’s last Night, and lost my 
Money. 1705 Land. Caz. No. 4095/3 'Thomas Archer Esq. is 
appointed to be Groom- Porter to Her Majesty.. 1716 Lady 

M. W. Montagu Basset-Table 99 At tiie groom-porter’s 
batter’d bullies play. xB^ Daily News 7 Nov. 4/5 From 
Christmas to Epiphany, the Groom Porter kept an open 
gambling-house for the Court. 

trmisf 3768 Goldsm. Good-n. Man n. i, He had scarce 
talents to be groom-porter to an orange, barrow. 

/ig. 1659 Fuller App. Inj. Immc. (1840) 350, I appeal to 
the reader, whom I make groom-porter (termed by Mr. 
Camden, aieatonm arbiter), umi let him Judge who plays 
with false, who cogs, who slurs a dye, 

2 . pi Eo.aded <Iice. (Cf. quot. 1654 m.i..) ■■■ 

3.687 Miege Gt. Fk Diet. 11, Grumporters, heavy Dice, de 
gros Dez. . 3847 in Halliwell, 

Hence 0 room-portersMp, the office of groom- 
porter, 

3620 in Rymer Foedera (1707) XV I L 236 Wee . . doe give 
and graunte unto. .Clement Cotterell Ksquior the Roome 
and Office of Groomeporter or Groome Poriership within 
all and everie our How.se and How.-.es. 

Groomsman (gr/rmzman). [f.grootds, geni- 
tive of Groom sb.^ -f Man, as a parallel form to 
BE,Ti>E8.\tAiD, q. v.] A young man acting as friend 
or attendant on the bridegroom at a marriage, 
either alone (as * best man or as one of a com- 
pany; ■* BhIDIMAN 2, BRII'ESMAN. 

36915 M. Henry Let. 10 Oct. in 'Thoresby*s Corr. T. 330, 

I tcil Mr, Buyse he must let me have the honour of being 
his grouwsiuan at his next journey to I.etdH. z86i 
Lvson.s Claudm 4 Pr, 178 I'hen came the ceremony of 
carrying the brides over the thresludtl by the gromnsmen. 

Bull a Mar. 133/2 'The bridegroom was attended 
by his brother . . as groomsman, 3899 Daily News 30 Nov, 
5/1 'The old custom of having groomsmen at a wedding was 
revived yestertky afternoon at the marriage of . . TSiere 

were five bridehinaids, .two pages, and nine groomsiisen. 

GrOOmy (gnrmi), a. [f. Gboom sb."^ 4- 
Pertaining to or characteristic of a groom ; * horsy'. 

3852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour 5 , 3 Mr* Sponge’s 
groomy gait and horsey propeK.sities. i88*s Chep Career 
247 A correct groomy costume— which means cord trouserSi 
stick-up round collars., and a tweed jacke.t. 

Comb. 1853 G. J. Cayley Lm Ai/orjm It, 310 A most 
disireputabSe groomy-looking rogue. 

Groon, variant of Geoin sb.'^ 

Groond, obs, pa. pple. of Geinio vJ 
Groone, variant of Grow Obs. 

G»00|> (gnrp)., Now^Mf/. Forms: 5 grope, 
groupa, growp©, 5,7,9 dial grupe, 6-7 groope, 
8-9 Sc. gTU.ip, 9 grup, groop. [a. MDu. groepe 
{Dn.gfvif) » 0 ¥Tm,f LG, grbpe; cf. also Icel. 
grbp groove, Norw., Sw. gr^ hollow, cavity, Da, 
dial grab ditch. Cf. Gekef, 

In some dialects the word ii used interehasgeably with 
Grir rii.q 

1 . The drain or gutter .in a stable or cowhouse; 
=■ Geif a. 

<rx440 Promp, Parp. »i6/» Growpe, where bce.'^tys, as 
nete, standyn,. C//. P. groupe of a iietys mmita- 

iofium, 3^3 Catk, AmL 367/a A Grope, mimoritmt. 
36^ Gouldhan Did., A in stables^ and houses, 

minthorium. 3674-93 Ray N. C. Words (Fh D. S.), Orupe, 
Groop, iatlr}ma. 37.. Mucking 0* Geordies Byre in 
Whitekw Bk, Sc, Song (iS?^} aai The Mucking o* (Teordies 
byre And shooling the grmp sae clean, a&s Bkockett 

N. C Words, Grip, Gruap. Groop, the space where the 
dung^ lies in a cow house, laving double rows of stalls ; 
that k, the opening or hollow l*etween them. 3899 J, Col- 
ville Scott. Vermacmlar 35 The open trench or gruip made 
the byre nnmmwty. 

b. A small trench, ditch, open drain ; « Grip 
sb.^ I. (dial) t Also Mil a trench {obs.). 

35*^ J. Hevwooo spider 4 Bl Ivil isp Behold how 
twerie peece that lith there in Hath a spider 

gonner with redy fired madi. arSas Fninv b”oc. E. 
Angim, Grmp, grmp, a trench, not aimmnting in breadth 
to a ditch. If narrower still It » a grip. 38*9 B»<k:kett 
N. C. Words led. 2), Grip or Groop * * alw a small ditch or 
open drain in a field, 

1 2 . A groove ; a mortice. Obs. (CL Geoof v.) 
41440 Promp* Parp. »t6/a Growpe, yn a boorde, imas- 
imtmra. iw R. Hoi.mr A rmoufy 111. n£fi To put in the 
round Boards fitted togeiher into the Groop mack to receive 
them. 

Obs. Forms: 4grompo, 5 gpfope, 
5-4 growpft, [CL Icel grdpa to groove {in cm- 
peutry), grdpa to dig (a hole).] 

1 . tram. To dig (a trench). 

<?33y» R, BmmK Ckmm, Wme (Rolls) 81% Sykes do 30 

f mt gfwjpe, 34. , Medmih in Cath. Angl 367 mtct 

warn to wedya or gropyn. 

2 . To groove^ hollow out, incise. Also absol 

Lyixl Chrm, Tr&y u. xl, Such as coulde 

E oupe or carue Or swhe its were able for to seme With 
St and mcme for to rey« * wall, c 1440 Prvmp, Parv. 
a*6'a Umwpyd, m boordyi or ©htr imemtratm* 

Growpyii wytlw *11 yryn, *s gmwwrys, rmmm (K. F. 
emiml. tjyj Faiagi. 576/1, I g»wp« CLydfi»«), sculps 
sache m coulde grave, groupt, or carve : tMs worde » 
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GROOPEB, 


nat used in comen spetche. 2638 A. Read Traai. Chirurg-. 
vii. 52 [The] needles . . ought to have good eyes, and well 
grooped, that they may receive the threads readily. 

Grooper. Obsr-^ In 5 gropare. [f. Geoop 
'V. + -erI,] One who digs trenches. 

24. . Medulla in Calk, AngL 167 noie^ Runcio^ a wedare 
or a gropare. 

Grooper, obs. form of Grouper. 
t Groo*piiig, vbL sk Obs. [f. Groop V, + 
-ma i.] The action of the verb Groop ; grooving, 
gouging. Chiefly in Comb, grooping-iron, a kind 
of chisel or gouge; grooping tool, a cooper’s 
tool for making fgroops’, 

<72440 Promp. Parv. 217/1 Grow(p)ynge or gravynge 
yryn, rtmcina, scrophina. 1433 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 
162 Et de 6rf, solutis Ricardo (Jarvour et servienti suo pro 
gropyng mensal dicti Purpityll. 1475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 807/29 Hec strojina, a gropyng-yryn. 1483 Cath. 
AngL 167/2 A Grupynge yren, runcina. n:*5oo Debate 
Carpenter's Tools 31 in Hazl E. P. P. L 80 The groping- 
iren than spake he ; Compas, who hath greuyd the ? i6S8 
R. Kolme Armoury in. 108/1 Grooping is the making of the 
Rigget at the ^ two ends of the Barrel to hold the head in. 
Ibid. 318/1 This may be termed the Coopers Grooping Tool. 

Groos, obs. form of Gross. 

Groos© (gW2;), V. Sc. and north. Also 7 
growsse, 9 grooze, graze, [app. a derivative of 
Grue p.] intr. To shiver, shudder. 

Ray Al. C. Words (E. D. S.), Growze, to he chill 
before the beginning of an ague-fit. 1806 Scott Lett. I. 
63-4 This story makes me grouze whenever I think of it. 

Hence 0roo*sing vbL sk, Q-roose sk, shivering, 
a shivering fit. 

1825-80 Jamieson, Gruzin^ Groozin, a shivering. 1825 
Scott P’am. Lett. 25 Aug. (1894) IL 345, I own one felt a 
little gruse at a pass called Shanes Inn . . where they cut an 
unfortunate Inspector of the Mail-Coaches, .to pieces with 
scythes. x86i Sir R. Christison Let. in Life (1886) II. 
xyi. 420 The consequence was horrid groozing with goose- 
skin, enduring for two hours. 1862 J. Brown Rah his 
friends 27 My patient had a sudden and long shivering, 
a *■ groosin’ as she called it. 

Groose, obs. form of Gross. 

Groot (grwt), sb. Obs. exc. dial. Also 4-7 grut, 
5 (9 dial}) grute, 7 grewt, 8 greut. [Related to 
OE.^A?/, Grit sb^^ and Grout sb.\ but the precise 
nature of the relation is uncertain.] Mud, soil , earth. 

13. . Coer de L. 4339 The toun dykes. . wer. . Ful off grut, 

no man myghte swymme. ^^1440 Promp. Parv. 218/1 
Grute Plarl. 221 gurte, other MSS. grut], fylthe, 

limus. x6oo Hasp. Inc. Fooles 62 All the horse and cowes 
dung . . in time of dearth that grut or riff-raffe woulde be 
good to make an Italian torto withal. X67X Phil. Trans. 
Vl. 2097 The earth, or Grewt. 1681 Grew Musseum iii. § 2 
ii. 328 A sort of Tin Ore with its Grewt. 1776 Pryce Mitt. 
Cortmb. 322 Greut or Grity a kind of fossil body, of sandy 
rough, hard, earthy, particles. 2827 D. Johnson Indian 
Field Sports 294 In Devonshire the word groot is used by 
all farmers . . for dry earth, 1880 W. Cormvall Gloss.y GrutSy 
Greet y coffee grounds, finely pulverised soil. 1891 Hay Hand 
Gloss.y Grute, loose earth, soil. Grute^resty the moal-board 
(mould-board) of a iimbem-zole. 


Hence Groo-ty mud^. 

xl^ S. CkETEE Midnt. Effusions 192 The measureless 
solitudes shrubless and grooty. 

Groot (gr«t), z>. See also Grout 27.2 [app. f. 
Groot sb. Cfi however wroot. Root v.J Of a hog : 
To grub up or * muzzle ’ the ground. Hence 
Groo ting ztbl. sk 

1827 D, Johnson Indian Field Sports 247 Marks of their 
feet and grooting are visible in every moist place. Notey 
Grooting is. .used by hog-hunters for the places where they 
have been muzzling the earth. 18^ Medwin Angler in 
Wales L 209 Heaps of earth, and holes, where the hogs had 
been ‘ grooting 


Groote, obs. form of Groat, 

Grootli» variant of Growth 2 dial. Obs. 
Groott©, obs. form of Groat. 

GroOV© Also 5 grofe, groof, 

7 groeve, 7-9 grove, (7, 9 gruff, 9 groave, 
grave), [ad. early mod.Bu. groeve * sulcus, 
fossa, scrobs*, (Kilim), I)n.gfoe/^OLG.gruovaj 
OHG. gruoba, MBO. gruobe, O. gmibe pit, hole, 
ditch, mine, fosse (in Anat.), ON. pit, Goth. 
grSba, f. OTeut. root (see Grave sbJ- 

and 2^.^,).] , ' . '■ , ' . ' ' 

1 . A mining shaft; a mine, pit Ulow dial. 
t Also, in 15th c., a cave (obs.\ 
a Alexander Makis he gracis to his goddis & 

ban j>e grofe entres. a 1483 Mendip Laws in Phelps Htst, 
SomersetyM.KxZyp^SEnymnn thatdoth begin to pitch or groof 
..must stand to the.. waist in the same groof. 1632 
Ckamb. Cases (Camden) 01 Pulling the minors out of them 
groves by head and shoulders. _ 1666 Locke m Boyle Htst. 
A ir (1692) xvii, 137 , 1 rode to Minedeep, with an Intenhon to 
make use of it (a barometer] there, in one of the deepest Gruffs 
(for so they call their Pits) I could find, a W. Blundell 
Coxal. Note Bk. (1880) 251 The pits where lead y; digged, m 
Derbyshire, are called grooves, 1747 Hooson Miners Nict. 
K j, Grome [is] the Mine or Work that a Man is employ d 
in, lienee it is if a (Question be asked, Where is Tom to day ? 
He is gone to the Groove, he is at the Groove; sometimes it 
is used for the Shaft. 2797 W. G. Maton West. C ounites 1 1 . 
231 On Mendip they call their works groovesy and the mmere 
groovers, which are terras that seem to be peculiar to thw 
part of the country. 2825 J. Jennings Observ. Dial. W. 
Eng. 41 Gruffy a mine. Gnffer Gru^^ a h 

Hodgson in J. Raine (2858) II. i57 /Hie coal is 

worked by a grove of fair quality. 2873 Swaledale Gloss., 


Gnwe, a lead mine. Gruver, a lead miner. 2882 Raymond 
Mining Gloss.y Groove or Grove, x. Derb. A mine. 

D. « Drift sb. 15. dial. 

2887 H. Miller Geol, Otterbuni !$• Elsdon xyo Mouth- 
groves, short levels, generally entering upon the crop of a 
coal, 2893 Northumbld. Gloss., Grove, Grave-hole, Mouth- 
grove, an adit level driven in from the surface for coal or 
fire-clay. Sometimes this is called a grove-holey but the 
common term is a drift. 

2 . A channel or hollow, cut by artificial means, 
in metal, wood, etc. ; e,g. the spiral rifling of 
a gun, one of the air-passages leading from the 
wind-chest to the pipes of an organ, etc. 

1659 Leak Waterwks. 33 The Valves are marked with M, 
the Groves by E. 1664 Evelyn tr. Freart's Arc Ait. 130 
Excavated Channules, by our Workmen call'd Flutings and 
Groeves. 2680 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 187 This String is laid 
in the Groove made on the edge of the Wheel. x688 R. 
Holme Armoury iii. 89/2 Grove of a Screw, is the hollow 
..between the Thrids. 1752 W. & J, Halfpenny New 
Designs iv. (1755) 4 Feather-edged Boards, not more than 
8 Inches wide, including Lap, Grove, and Tongue. 2813 
Scott Trierm. xv, Portcullis rose with crashing groan, 
Full harshly up its groove of stone. x8x6 Sporting Mag. 
XLyill. 191 The slide [in a gun] still works freely, no rust 
having been found on the groaves. 2839 Ure Diet. Arts 
882 He now forms the groove with a single stroke of a small 
file, dexterously applied, first to the one side of the needle, 
and then to the other. 2852 Seidel Organ 52 These parti- 
tions are called grooves . . every groove holds exactly as 
much wind as is necessary to sound either a large or a small 
pipe. 2858 Greener Gunnery 363 He formed a number of 
circular grooves on the cylindrical part of the bullet, in 
imitation of the feathers of an arrow, 
b. Theatr. (See quot. 1886.) 

1881 G. Daniel Merry Eng. 352 At this moment the 
scenes stuck fast in the grooves. 2886 Stage Gossip 69 The 
‘ grooves ’ are the supports for the ‘ wings ’ and ‘ flats ’. 

0. A channel or furrow of natural formation. 

a. spec, in Anat. and Zool. 

2787 G. White Selbome iii. 7 The alternate flutings or 
grooves and the curved form of ray specimen. 2828 Stark 
Elem. Nat. Hist. II. 389 The fore part of the head is gener- 
ally more membranaceous than the hind part, . .with a longi- 
tudinal furrow on each side, or a groove to receive the 
antennae. 2878 L. P. Meredith Teeth 157 A continuous 
groove across . . the teeth near the gum. 2899 J . Hutchinson 
Archives Surg. X. 145 The parts [of the nails] which have 
received names, are the body, the root, the free edge, the 
sides, the lunula, the matrix or bed, and the groove, 

b. gen. 

a 1832 Macgillivray Nat. Hist.^ Dee Side, etc. (1855) 6 
The groove or narrow valley in which the Dee flows, 2M5 
Geikie Seen. ^ Geol. Scot. iv. 80 Its rocks covered with ruts 
and grooves, running in long persistent lines. 

4 . transj. and fig. A ‘ channel ’ or routine of 
action or life. Often in depreciatory sense: A 
narrow, limited, imdeviating course ; a * rut 
2842 Tennyson Locksley Hall 182 Let the great world 
spin for ever down the ringing grooves of change. 1868 
Helps Realmah iv. (1876) 58 His ideas were wont to travel 
rather in a groove. 2^9 Rogers Pref. to Adam Smith's 
W. N. I. 27 The whole course of legislation, .had flowed in 
the same ^00 ve for centuries. 1872 L. Stephen Playgr. 
Europe viii. (1894) 274, I see that I am inevitably falling 
into the old groove. 1874 OtEEEin Short Hist. x. § 4. 806 
Labour was thus thrown out of its older grooves. 1882 
Besant Revolt of Man viii. (1883) 193 The conversation 
flowed in the accustomed grooves. 

1 5 , A gardener’s transplanting tool, Ohs.. 

2725 Bradley Earn. Diet. s.v. Orange Tree, He must take 
away with his displanting Groove as much of the Earth as 
he can. 2726 Did. Rust. (ed. 3), Groove, a Gardiners Tool 
for transplanting Flowers. 

6. ait rib. and Comb., as groove-piece", groove- 
board, in an organ (see quot.) ; groove-fellow, 
one of a company of men working a mine or a 
section of it in partnership ; groove-going a., that 
travels ‘ in a groove^, that keeps to one course ; 
groove-bole dial, (see quot. 1893 in sense i b) ; 
groove-roller (see quot.) 

2882 C. A. Edwards Organs 55 Where there is . . not 
room for the entire sound board, or . . for the larger pipes, 
, . they are . . supplied by means of grooves cut usually 
in the upper board or in a kind of second upper board 
called a *groove-board. 2829 Glover's Hist. Derby i. 74 
Each person or company possessing their meer or meers 
in partnership (called "^groove fellows). 2880 Kinglakb 
Crimea VI. xi. 429 Under this discipline the *groove- 
going men winced in agony. 2825 J. Nicholson Operat. 
Mechanic 90 Iron ^groove pieces or channels which are let 
into the stone-work of the side walls. 2867 Smyth SalloPs 
Word-bk., * Groove-rollers, these are fixed in a groove of the 
tiller-sweep in large ships, to aid the tiller-ropes, and pre- 
vent friction. 

Groov© (grwv), V. Also 5 groof, 8 grave, 
[f. Groove jA Cf. ^cselare, sculpere, 

cauarc^ (Kilian).] 

1 . ihtr. To sink a mining shaft ; to mine. dial, 

a 2483 [see Groove sk ij. 189a [see Grooving vbl. 

%. trans. To cut a groove or grooves in; to 
provide with grooves. (Also with out.) To 
groove into -, to fit into by means of a groove. 

2686 Plot S iaffordsh. 174 Ifthe plaister fall, .out from be- 
tween the Timber . . for want of grooving it round within 
side before the plaister be laid on. 2688 R . Holme A rmoury 
III. 322/x In these holes are threads of Screws grooved in- 
wards. 2722 Swift G. Nim-Dan-Deads A nsw, to Sheridan 
28 One letter still another locks, Each groov’d and dove- 
tail'd like a box. 1751 W, & J. Halfbenny New Designs 
Chinese Bridges ii. 8 The side Timbers and middle Pieces. . 
are gruv'd and bolted together. 1808 Shelley Zastrozzi 
i PrT Wks. x888 I. 6 One end being grooved into the solid 


wall. 2848 Bailey Festus ix. (1852) 125 You see yon 
wretched starved old man; his brow Grooved out with 
wrinkles. 2870 Ruskin Led. Art ii. 44 It may be possible 
to show the necessities of structure which groove the fangs 
. .of the asp. 2899 Edin. Rev. Apr. 316 A metamorphic rock 
..rent by earthquakes, fissured, grooved, eroded. 

3 . To cut in the form of a groove or channel ; 
to excavate (a channel). Also, to force itself 
along a channel. 

1866 R. S. Stores Serm, in Nat. Preacher (Jd. Y.), When 
the searching, scientific spirit awakens among men,,, they 
. . hunt the records that are grooved upon rocks. 2882 
Shairp A.sp. Poetry v. 128 High-pitched imagination and 
vivid emotion tend to groove for themselves channels of 
language which are peculiar and unique. x88z Century 
Mag. XXVII. 146 Theglacier moves silently,, .grooving the 
record of its being on the world itself. 2890 H. M. Stanley 
Darkest Africa xi, xxviii. 259 The Rami-lulu [river] had 
eventually furrowed and grooved itself deeply through. 

Ax. pass, and intr. To fit or be fitted as a 
groove, rare. 

2854 De Quincey WarYIks. IV.271 Phenomena of chance 
growth, not .. so grooved into the dark necessities of our 
nature, as we had all taken for granted, 1886 C. Gibbon 
Clare of Claresmede I. ix. 109 Sheldon adjoined Winston, 
and would groove into that estate nicely. 

Grooved (gr^vd ),///. a. [f. Groove and 
V. -i- -ED.J Provided with or having a groove or 
grooves; furrowed; channelled; spec, in Anai., 
Zool., Bot., and techn. 

2793 Martyn Lang. Bot., Furrowed, fluted, or grooved 
Stem, a 2798 Pennant Zool. (1812) IV, 307 The aperture 
[is] grooved at the margin. 1831 Brewster Optics xiv. 118, 
I discovered in almost every .specimen a grooved structure, 
like the delicate texture of the skin at the top of an infant’s 
finger. 2836 Dubourg Violin ix. (1878) 274 The ordinary 
construction of the grooved violin. 2849 E. B. Eastwick 
Dry Leaves 3 The deadly grooved rifle. 1876 Routledge 
Discov. 33 Passing the metal between grooved rollers. 1871- 
8a Cassells Nat. Hist. IV. 252 The Grooved Tortoi.se, 
Testudo sulcata. 1882 Miss Hopley Snakes 225 The last 
or back tooth of the maxillary bone is a grooved fang. x888 
S. Hislop in Life viii. (1889) 231 Low-growing plants with 
grooved and jointed stems inhabited the marshes. 

Grooveless (gr«*vles), a. [f. Groove sk -f 
-LESS.] Having no grooves, 

2855 Illustr. Lond. News 24 Nov. 615/4 Graduated groove- 
less needles. 2862 T. Morrall Needle-making 22 A. Mor- 
rall preferred staying in England, and making an assort- 
ment of grooveless needles, 2886 Homil. Rev. (U. S.) Jan. 
50 God launched our flying planet and sent it spinning 
round its grooveless orbit swifter than a cannon ball. 

Grooveling, -lyn, obs. forms of Grovelling. 
Groover (gr« *voi) . Also 7 gT over, 8 groaver , 
9 grovier, graver, gruffer, [f. Groove v, -t- 
-ER 1. Cf. Du.gy'oever ‘ cselator, sculptor ^ (Kilian),] 
One who or that which grooves. 

1 . A miner. Now dial. 

x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. i. 582 A fire begunne by a 
candle, .through the negligence of a grouer or digger. 1653 
Manlove Lead Mines 119 To order grovers, make them 
pay their part, Joyn with their fellows, or their grove desert, 
2693 G. Pooley vaPhil. Trans. XVII. 673 As to the finding 
out the Calamine, . . the Groovers tell me there is no certainty 
at all, but that it is a meer Lottery. 2778 Eng. Gazetteer 
(ed. 2) s. V. Matlock, The only inhabitants are a few groavers, 
who dig for lead-ore. 2757, 1825, 1873 [see Groove sb.’^ i]. 
2824 ItAk^OEEDerbysh. Miners' Gloss, s.v. Grove, In Mendip, 
they call the Miner, a Grovier. 2893 Northumbld. Gloss,, 
Grover, a miner who works in an adit level or a lead mine. 

2 . A tool for making grooves ; a gouge, rare. 

2865 Lubbock Preh. TitnesiyOx In the South the men have 

bows and arrows, harpoons,, .snow-shovels, groovers [etc.]. 

3 . Comb . : groover-liead, an appliance for 
making grooves, attached to a wood-planing 
machine. 

2884 in Knight Did. Mech. Suppl. 1892 Mod. Mechanism 
(ed. Benjamin) 387 A very desirable addition to grooving- 
machines is the solid expansion groover-head, which is ar- 
ranged .so that without removing or changing the cutters 
they will extend to double their width. 

Grooviuess (gr^-viues). coUoq. [f. Groovt 
a. + -NESS.] The condition of being ‘groovy’; 
tendency to routine. 

2867 Pall Mall G. 1 Apr. 2 The grooviness and insincerity 
of Western diplomacy and the opposition of Russia. 2887 
Monthly Packet May 497 To extend one's work and in- 
terests is surely the best protection from narrowness and 
grooviness. 2892 Blackw. Mag. Sept. 409 Hard work un- 
relieved by competitive games is apt to produce ‘ grooviness 

Grooving' (gr/^wiq), vbl. sb.^ [f. Groove v, 
+ -ING 1 .] The action of the vb. Groove, 

1 . dial. Mining. 

2892 Daily News 10 Mar. 5/1 There are men still living 
who remember the old mining days, when ‘ grooving ' for 
calamine was the main occupation of the [Mendip] district. 

2 . a. The making or cutting of grooves in wood, 
etc. b. The formation of channels or furrows in 
the surface of rocks by glacial action, c. The 
result of the action; a groove or set of grooves, 
Alsoj%. 

2728 R. Morris Ess. Anc. Archit. 81, I must just explain 
. . the foregoing Plate concerning Fluting or Grooving. 1823 
P. Nicholson Prad. Build. 159 Grooving and Rebating 
consist in taking or abstracting a part which is every where 
of a rectangular section. 1846 E. Forbes in Mem, Geol. 
Surv. I. 345 This was the epoch of glaciers and icebergs, of 
boulders, and groovings, and scratches. 1850 Mrs. Brown- 
ing Woman's Shortcomings i, Her soul must slip Where the 
world has set the grooving. 2860 Tyndall Glac. i. iL 20 
The laminated structure . , always corresponded to the 
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superfida! grooving. 1877 W. Thomson II. 

iv. 249 We can fully accept the grooving of rocks and the 
accumulation of moraines as complete evidence of a former 
existence of glacial conditions. 1883 L. Oliphant Haifit 
(1887I 25 In the groovings of rocks upon which the sea now 
breaks. 1899^, Rev, July 159 The softer material would 
be blown through the barrel without taking the grooving— 
would strip,^ as it is technically called. 

Z. attrib. y VIS grooving-head,, -hook,, -plane, -tool, 
1678 Moxon Meek. Exerc. hr. 70 There are several other 
l?Iams in use among Joyners, . . as, , .the Grooving-plain, &c. 
x68i Ibid. xi. 196 Of Grooving Hook.s and Grooving Tools. 
31835 I. Nicholson Opemt. Mechanic ^82 Others are occa- 
sionally used in forming any kind of prismatic surfaces, yiz. 
rebating-planes, grooving-planes, &c. i8pa Mod, Mechanism 
(ed. Benjamin) 387 An expansion-gaming or grooving- 
head.- , ' 

t Groo'ving, 5^.2 Ohs^ A variant (perh. 
only graphic ) of Gbuetng, shivering. 

1637 Brian Pisse-prophei ii, (1679) 15 This party was taken 
in the manner of an Ague with a grooving in the back, 
and pain in the head. Hrid. iii. 45. 3c%3 A. Read Chi 7 y.rg. 
xvii. 123 If a fever -in these, wounds doe appeare , . with a 
cold ana grooving, it is dangerous. 

Grooiry (gr^'vi), a, [f. Gboove sb. + -y 1 .] 

1 . Of or pertaining .to a groove; resembling 
a gro-qve.' 

1:853 0 . Byrne Ariisads Hand-hk. 383 Its main purpose 
is to keep the surfrice of the ivory sfightly lubricated, so 
that the rag may not hang to it and w^ear it into rings or 
groovy marks. 

jig. Having a tendency to run in 'grooves’ 
(cf. Geoove sb. 4'). coUoq, 

' i88a Railway AVrur .12 Aug. 245/1 Railw.ay managers are 
apt . . to get a little ‘ groovy \ 311^3 Farmeu Slangs Gr0m% 
settled in habit ; limited in mind. i8g6 Blaxho. Mag, 
J uly 96 .Schoolmasters as a class are extremely groovy. 
Groosje, var, Gboosbz'. Sc,, to shiver. 

Grop, obs. pa. t. of Gbip® v}- 
Gro’paMe, rare, [f. Groi’b v* + -able.] 
That can be felt 

14. . Medulla in Promp. Parv. 2x4 note, Palpalis, grope- 
ahle. 1660 B'ishkr Rmtiegs Alarm Wks. (1670) 205 '1 hy 
Disputation, .be it never so fullof groapable darkness, even 
to thy Friends and Fellows . . yet its laid up dose . . within 
the linnen .shrowd of a dark Language. 

Grope (gW‘'p), sb> Also I grip, 3 grap, 
6 Sc, graip. [In sense i, repr. OE. gnip (&ce 
Ge ipb vP) ; in simse 2, f. Geope v.} 

1 1. Grasp ; jg, grasp of a subject. Obs, 

Beemoul/ 555 Me . , fseste haefde grim on grape, c 1000 
'Gutklac 407 Waeron hy reowe to raesanne xifrum grapum. 
a i*»5 Leg. Kath. 855'Esculapies creftes, & Galienes grapes 
fl.. mgadsumas laientmm rerum htveniionesX, 

2 , The action or an act of groping, lit. anli fig, 
1500-ao^ Dunbar Poems liv. 7 Scho is . . 3 yk a gangtirall 

tinto graip. 1894 Kingdom (Minneapolis) 20 Apr., The 
grope of a stricken soul, tZr^Sp^eaker a Sept. 237/1 A step 
and a grope would tell me. 
t Grope, Obs. A kind of nail. 

■fi4ix in Rogers Agrk, ^ Pr. (1882) I-IL 54^/3, 50 gr-qpe 
8 i xc clout nails.] 1425 in Kennett Par. Antiq. (i8i8;( II. 
253 In davis carectat,, gropys, et aliis ferranientis , . xii sol. 
iv den. X720 Strypk Stotds Snrv. Bond. (1754) II. v. x. 
280 The length and breadth of the Gropes belonging to the 
wheels of the Carts, 

Grope gr<?«ip), V. Forms: x gripian, 3 gra- 
pien, gxapin, gropien, 4 gropen, {pa, pple. 
ygrope), 4-6, 9 Sc. and north, grapo, 5 gropyn, 
groop(e, 5, 7 groppe, 6 8 groap(e, Sc. graip, 
3 - grope- [OE . grdpian « OIIG, gt'eiphim, g-ei- 
fdn :-OTent. *graipfijan, f. *graipd fern. (OE, gnfp 
grasp, OHG, gree/a fork = Gbaip), f. *graip-, 
ai>laut-var. oi^grtp-, whence Gbtf sb."^ and s/.l] 

1 1. intr. To use the hands in feeling, touching, 
or grasping; to handle or feel something. Obs. 

Beowulf 2083 He mas::;nes rof min ca'Uo»lc grapode :j;earo. 
fulni. c'SzS Vesp. Ps. cxiii. 15 [cxv. 7] Honda habba 3 ‘ R: ne 
grapiafS. a 1000 Riddles xlvi. 3 Ic . . on hast banlease bryd 
grapoiie hy?;ewlonc hondum. 01205 Lay. 30269 He grapede 
an his nebbe he wende |>at hit bledde. ^1325 Old Age in 
E. E. P. (1862) 149 Ihc ne mai no more grope vndergore. 
*383 WvcLlF IPisd.xv. 15 The nsaumeiis of naciouns.. to 
the whiche nouther si^te of etjen is to seen,.ne fingris of 
hondis to gropen. e 1386 Chaucer Can. Veotn, Frol. <$• T. 
63 ; Look what ther is, put in thy 1 hand and groyie. <rz44o 
Hvi.ton Scala Perf, (W. de W. 1494) 1. Iv, Now may l>oa 
grope[L. /ixqi^wjthat this ymage is not nought. 1471 Rjpley 
Cemp. Alch, V. xliv. in Ashra. '1652) 159 Fyrst examyn, 
groije and taste. 1509 Hawes Past, Pleas, x. (Percy Stx.) 
37 They grope over where is no felynge. 15® Gd. Counsel 
30 in Khtgis Q. (S.T. S.) 52 Graip or thow dyd, and creip 
furth on the wajL 

2 . To attempt to find something by feeling about 
in the dark or as a blind person; to feel/^rr 
{ur after) something with the hand (or other tactile 
O'gan, rarely with an instrument) ; to feel about in 
order to find one’s way. 

97s BUckLUom. 151 Hie grapodan mid heora bandum cm 
pa e0rl>an,^,& tmtan hwyder hie eodan. riooo wElpric 
Beut. xxviii. ap p»t fm grapie on midne swa se blinda 
drS on bfetnim. c t-m Ch aucrh Renfs T. 302 She gropeth 
alwey forther with hir bond And foond the lied, c 1430-40 
LvixJ. Bockas nr. vi. 16 With^ her handes for to fele Iik 
b'-de, And^to grope after both hss eares twayne. e 1440 York 
Mlvst. xlvL 2 4 Go we gruppe wher w© grxiued hir, If we 
fyjide pu|te fair® one m fere nowe. 1535 Covehoalp. 
Jc mtk hi, B Now whan it wa* midnight, the man was afrayed, 
and gfO|wl aboiiie. Ourkom Ikpos, (Surtees) ait 

Robson groped about hts girdle for his key, 1660 F. Brooks 
tr. Le Biamk Tram xi Groaplng with our hands in the saud, 


1687 A. Lovell tr. ThmenoRs Trasr. it. 121 A covered way 
that . . is . . so dark, that one must groap along as they go in it. 
1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy, E. Ind, 96 [They] searched our 
Boat very narrowly, and then with their Hooks groped all 
round the outside, 1785 Burns Halloiveert iv, I'hey steek 
their een, an graip an’ wale, For muckle anes and straight 
ane.s- 1792 J. Barlow Conspir. Kings 82 Dim, like the 
day-struck owl, ye grope in light. 1838 Dickens Nick. 
Nick. XV, Hats and bonnets having been groped for under 
the table- 1864 Tennyson AylmeYs B\ Sat He groped as 
blind, and seem’d Always about to fall. 

b. Applied to the catching of fish, esp. trout, 
by feeling for them in the water. Const. for\ 
also in indirect pass. 

1603 Shaks. Meas./or M. i. ii. 91 Groping for Trowts, in 
a peculiar River. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. Apol., Fish must be 
grop’t for, and be tickled too. 169a R. L’Estrange Abtoj 
cxxxi. 121 A Boy was Groping for Eless and layd his hand 
upon a Snake. 1834 Landor Exam. Shaks. Wks. 1846 II, 
272 Every carp from pool, every bream from brook, will be 
groped for, 

c. fig. To behave as if blind or in the dark ; to 
S'*arch blindly, tentatively, or uncertainly (jor.f 
after) ; f to make a blind gne.ss at. 

€ 1325 Know thyself 99 in E. E,P, (1862) 132 |>i Concience 
schal Jie saue and deine, Wheher hat Jjou be ille or good, 
Grope aboute and take good 5eine. £:‘X34o Cursorial. 13590 
(IVin.) Whenne hoi had stryuen as I telle pei groped Pc 
coude no cause fynde. c 1386 Chauci;r Can. Yeom. Prol. 
^ T. 126 Ay we han good hope It for to doon, and after it 
we grope. ^ 1558 Knox First AfAwi (Arb.) 44 ( Jreate wonder 
it is, that in so great© light of Goddes truthe, men list to 
grope and wander in daiknes. 1589 Pappe vr. Natchet 
Bij b, It was wtdl groapt at. 1504 i‘. B, La Primanci, Fr. 
Acad. II. Ep. Rdr., If they will but grope after Him, in 
whom we all liue, mooue, and haue our being. 1682 Dkyden 
Relig. Laid 23 As blindly groped they for a future state. 
1718 Prior Solomon, i. 723 O wretched impotence of human 
mind 1 We . . darkling grope, not knowing we are blind. *779 
J0HN.S0N 16 Apr. in Boswell, Mallet, 1 believe, never wrote 
a single line of his projected life of the Duke of IVIarlliorough, 
He groped for materials, and thought of it. 1845 Maurice 
Mor. <|ir Met. Philos, in Encycl, Metrop. II. 600 h The 
scientific principle which Parmenides had ixien groping after, 
1850 Tennyson In Mem. Iv, I stretch lame hands of faith, 
and groiKt. 1867 Frkhman Norm. Conq, {1876) 1 , App. 665 
A minute knowledge which certainly cannot be got by the 
dull procens of groping in the Chronicles, x8J^ Jkssoi'p 
Coming of Friars vii 325 Ibe prophets had been groping 
after a formula which might be their strength. 

d. To grope one's way: to find one’s way by 

feeling about or one’s way; to 

proceed in a tentative manner, lit. and fig, 

X580 Barbt Akr. G 567 To proue, trie, or feele the way as 
he goetli : to grope the way. 2^*4 Gay Trivia m. 224 Hence 
wert thou doom'd in endless N ight to stray Through 'rheban 
Streets, and cheerless groap thy Way. c 17S9 Girbon A uiO’ 
biographies ( 1896) 227, I grojKid my way to the chappel and 
the communion-table by the dim light of my catechism. 1824 
W. Irving T, Trav. L 03, I groiwd my way out of the 
room. *838 Dickens O, Twist xxviii, Wc. . groped our way 
down stairs in the pitch dark, %Mz Sir B. Brouik J*syckoL 
Inq. II. i. 7 With our limited <^pacities, we are compelled. . 
to grope our way as well as we- can, 
f 3 . irans. To touch with the hands ; to examine 
by the touch ; to handle, feel ; to prol>e (a wound;. 
Also, to take hold of, gram, seize. Obs, 
cxooo JFA.rmc l/om. II. 134 ^ cuina his cneow grapode 
mid his halwcndum haudiim. atM$ Ancr. R. 378 Auh 
is for sum jwt schal reden Jns inouh rcaSe, bet gropi©?? hire 
U> soft© no^Ieas, exa^a Gen. g Ex. 1544 Y.saac wende 
it %'ere esau, for he grapte him and fond him ru. a 1300 
Cursor M. 18694 T'honus.,he let© To put his hand in at his 
side, Al for to grafMs his wood wide, c X37S Se. Leg. Saints, 
Afagdalena 459 pe child cane . . grape he modyr pane, for 
fud to tak. X387 'ruEtviSA (Rolls) III. 449 He by- 

clipiHid p« deed body and groj^iebthe woumles. e X440 York 
Myst, xlit. 57 Se 1 haue flessh and laone, Gropes me 
nowe, e X450 Si. Cutkhert iSurtcfts) 850 It [an animal) walde 
of him be craped and fedde. xsox Douglas Pal. Non, t. 
kviii, Oh 1 wait! my hand behald to m Gif it alterit, and 
oft iny viArige graip. X57*; Gamm, Gurion nr. iv, Ichould 
twenty fwund your neele is in her throte Grope her, ich 
my I Me thinkes ich fee-Ie it, rS9F^ 11* iv, 

■10 Grope the puke of euerie mangie wrest. 1641 J, Shute 
Sarah Nagar >1640) 88 Those that grasp and grope all 
that they can pretend any right to .. shall find© God blow© 
upon it, and make it uncomfortable. X647 j. 

11. 'Fhey grofie but Aire, 2730 Swift Lmlm Ormsing-r. 

? ;i But S-trepJion, cautious, never meant The Bottom of the 
*an to gre^, X738 Johnson London 151 Slaves that 
Can BalWs eloquence applaud., and sweai* He gropes hi# 
breechtas with a m.onarch’« air. 
f b, in indecent ^nse. Obs, 

X3, , Sir Bettes 3x05 IMS. A.) pow gropedest he wif an^t 
to lowe. a vps Si. Bernard x 33 in Horstm. AltsngL Leg. 
(18781 43 Heo lay stille a luyteLwhU, pen heo groped him 
atte taste, x(S64 woooZ.4;^ .9® Janu, Kissed her and groped 
her and felt her brwts, 

o. To handle (ponitiy) In order to find whether 
they have eggs, 

*590 Nashs Almmi for Parrat 5 Groaping bis own© 
hennes, like a Cooguean, tbtx Cotor., Appmndre m«x 
poimons h mger, to teach fishwt to swimme ; lan Idle, vaine, 
or needlesse labcmr) we say, to teach hi* grandatme to grope 
docks, - 

fd. To probe with an bstiument Obs. r<ire*“l 
tdio Markham Mmierp. «, jsarv. 383 Then grope the hoof© 
with a patre of pinsoiw rotmd about vntHl ym haue fouiMi 
the place grieued. 

o. To search, nimmage. Ob$. t%c..Sc. 
i5»fi Skelton Miagmyf #as8 May ,- 1 know well Inough y® 
are both© well ba»dy<S To grofN® a gardeuyatince, though it 
be well bandyd. xflto* CAietyt.s Fr. Rem. II, iii. v, All men 
in black, spite of their Ticket* 0 ^ E»0ry, we clutched by the 
collar, and groped. 


tf. hyperhoUcally, Obs. 

a 1240 Sawles Warde in Cott.^ Horn. 251 Se hicke is hrinne 
b© bo.sternesse bat me hire^ mei grapin. a 1300 Cursor M, 
23242 Of helle . . b® paine . . es suilk mercknes men mai 
it grape. 1340 Hami*ole Pr. Consc. 6566 Swa. mykei 
myrknes, |?at it may be graped, swa thik it es. 
t fig‘ apprehend as something palpable. 

Often with clause as obj, Obs. 

13. . A'. Alls. 6627 Monj^e biith theo merveilks of Ethiope, 
That Alisaunclre hath y-grope. X390 Gower Conf. I. 205 
This king hath spoke with the pope And tolde all that he 
couthe grope, What ^greveth^ m his conscience. CX470 
Harding Chrott. ccxlii. App, ix, Your nauy maye receaue 
vytayle in that count re, A longest the water of Foorth, as 
I can grope. X584 Fenner D^. Ministers f 1587,1 70 Which 
meaning.,, if he could not grope it by the purpose wee had 
in answering the first ohiection : yet it was maruelous hce 
espyed it not by our w'ords, ^ a 1603 T. Cartwright Confut. 
Rhem. N, T. (1618 1 561 'I'his cloctrin - . is so evident that it 
is marvell that any can be so sencelesse as not to grope it. 
x6xi Middleton & Dekhcer Roaring Girl n. i, 'i'hou’rt 
familiarly acquainted there, 1 grope that. 16x7 Coi.lins 
Oefi Bp. Ely u. yiii. 329 So notorious is the originail cor- 
ruption of mankinde, that sense gropes it, and nature 
feeles it. 1642 Rogers Naaman 350 When you might 
have felt and groped the L(,)rd in his manifest providence. 

f b. To take hol<i of (a person) mt-nially. Obs. 
z€o» Marston Ant. Mel. v, Wks. 1856 1 . 60 As I am 
a true knight, 1 feele honourable eloquence begin to grope 
rnee alreadie. 

t C. To make examination or trial of; to examine, 
sound, probe (a person, the conscience, etc.); to 
investigate (a matter). Obs. 

a 1225 (see Gkomng vbl. sb. {2nd quot. ]. CX386 Chaucer 
Prol. 646 Who 5.0 koultie hi oothur t.hyng hym grope Thanne 
hadde he spent al his i'fuiosophie, — Souipn. T. 109 Thise 
curatz l^en ful uecligent and slop© To grope tendrely a 
conscience.^ cxi^ York Myst. xxiii. 104, 1 rt.de we, grope 
fam how [ns game is begtaute. c 1450 Myrc 912 When he 
5eyl> I con no more Freyu© hym | us and grope hys sore 
[/, c. sin|. 1513 Dorr.i As rKneis 1. Prol. 502 Gif 1 haue 
fiul^eit, ba!d[l]y repruif my ryine, Bot first, I pray 30U, grape 
the mater chme. 1523 Skelton Gatl. Laurel 617 Sunie 
fayne themseife . . metlelyiige spyes, by craft to grope thy 
mynde, x545®-5 Brinklow /.ii-wcn/. 23 b-, Fres-tes, as l-onse 
as they shall grope our partyculrne Rynnes. 1557 N. T, 
-(Genev,) Acts %xw. CoHienis, Felix gropeth him, thinking 
to liaue a bribe. X596 DALEyMf'i..E tr. Leslie's /list, Scot, 
V, 2^ Fenela, quhorne juiture had formei to dereiue, grapet 
the kingis my«d. a i6^x CALDEKWfuon //«/. A* irk (1843) I L 
313 Davie gropi«id their iiiimles, how they were affected to 
the banished lords. 

5. 7 0 grope emt : to find liy feeling about. Chiefly 
fig. To find by tentative efl'ort ; to search -out. 

1590 R. Hitchcixk 17 So much© Icsse we 

diK> gather and groape out th« trueih. X647 Tkavv Comm. 
1 Cor. i. at Not tSie J©w.s by^tlieir deep Ifoctours, nor the 
Gentiles by ih»-ir wits and wizards.^. could grope out God. 
X70X Cibber Love makes .Man iv. h, At' last I nave grop’d 
out a Window, that will let me into the Secret. .i-yayA. 
Ha.vui..toh Art#. Ace. F. Ind. I.^p. xxii,^Our Duty., is., 
set Iwffore «s in the iHighiest Light, W'hik tlietrs is to be 
groped out by the -dark Glimmeringsof very fallible Reason, 
ciSao iioitlstonf Jmimiie 'Tracts No. I'l Hold £// ymr 
/lead la He will gfo\m it out, imd brood over it. X846 
j. W. Crokkh ill /Vi/<'rJ4 Feb, 1*884), You. .enable me 
to grope out somewhat of the present fosture of affairs. 
1864 D>wkll FiresMf 'Trav. *50, i,. began to hack frozerdy 
at t log which 1 groped out. 

Grope, obs. f. GucxtF sb . ; vtr. Geoof v. 
Groper (grde’p«). [L Geofe w, + -eeT] 

1, One who gropes, In various semises of the vb. 

XS67 iHAnrllonicfs Fp. 1. xviii. F v, A gro| ©r after nouel- 

tie& X693 Evilvn Ik M Cum/, { km/l. Gard,^ 1 1 . 86 Those 
Gnspers, who, to gather otie accordinp to their M ind, ^ will 
spoil a hundred by the vioknt impression of their Unskillful 
1 humK *760'7« H. Brodee Tt»i 0/ Qualify (1^) III. »6 
A siibstitulc in the want of knowletlge, a groper in the want 
of light. X781 H, SwiNHURNK iris. Europe Lmi Cent, 
(18411 1 . 379 A |4ropr in jRdilRii, wit haul .sufficient steadiness 
or mulerstandiiig to .. carry through ii great plan. 1899 
Blackto, Slag. Feb. 348/1 Ihou groper after vainglory. 

b, slafig. A blimi man ; the blindluidcd jpiayer 
in the game of blind-man’s-LiiC 
OSX700 B. E. Diet, Cant. Gro/ers, Wind Men. xSx3 
R. II. in E:.tumimer 3:7 May 315/a A man,, nearly 
approached by lt»e darkened groper. 

2 , Naut Vhmmel gr/Tir, Sm groper: 

ft criii»r stationed In ttieCharntd or theNoithSea. 

*830 hlAiRVAT A/ug's fbiw xili, If he is an oW clmnnel 
groper, wt shaU have wme difficulty. *867 in Smyth SaiioYs 
kYorddk. 

3, Old slang, A pcKket* 

*7% O. Parker Li/es Tmnter Gropers, pockets. 

Groper, obs, form of Gbciuwe. 

m/m-wd. [f. Gbofi v. 
•f -IKY.] The ftctlon of gfORing (hi the dark). 
*737 T, Twwwc* Let, Dk Burney 16 June in Cmnify 
CDr&m ji/i C. (i88«! 51 What tl« dcTice, then, should 
make yoa tbrinfc «ow, when almcBit ail drudgery, and 
giroety, and pokery » over I 
Groi^ng d, [1 Grow v, + 

- 3 Kg 1 . InQE, grdpung] The tetkm of the verb 
Glow in its vailows wises ; fin early use, touch, 
the seiiKc of touch ; m gropmg, to the touch (obs.), 
r xooo llom.l. 234 ForAwi fcrh his Dr. St.Thomas’sl 

grapungc w* %iftd Amr. R* Mtd 

l»ti© I. 9 S unites A frofuingcH. Ibid* 314 Unneaws, 

|b»«h a Imt, h'tftth tmn abl)Kxl«‘i gropirngt, be bit seide. 
e Wvtxir Serm, Kcl Wks. L 149 jpe»e ffyvel wittis ben 
cltpid M3t«, and htmirlMg, «u*lllaf ii«d £««» wib gropitif. 
X|§ift Trkvisa Bmrih. Ik P. M. iti. x*i C149SI 60 •!«© wyite 
m gropyRM. JAM, xvii, Iti, iTolkm* MS.i, Kbeiius.-is 
plftyBe i«i 4 wio-^ Ift gropyngfc e 144^ facoRs Weliugf Wyhi 


Gsopufa. 

n.wwth in kyssyng, wyth hand in gropyng. c 1560 A. Scott 
Poems (S, T. S.. iv. 52 'I'hair foflowis thiiigis thre To gar 
thame ga m guckmg, Brasiag, graping, and plucking. 
1594 1 . B. La Primatui. Fr. Acad. ii. 549 Euery Spnit 
always searcheth after God as a blind man goeth by 
groaping. 1791 Burke App. PF/iigs 84 I'hey lost tlieir way 
by groping about in the dark, and fumbling among rotten 
parchments and musty records. 1830 D’Israei.i Ckas. I\ 
in. vii. 1 19 Feeling our way.. in these cautious gropings 
after truth. 1847 Halliwelc, Groping, (t) A mode of 
ascertaining wliether geese tjr fowls have eggs. Var. dial. 
(21 A mode of catching trout by tickling them with the 
hands under rocks or banks. 1853 Lynch Rivulet xl. i, Is 
life a groping and a guess, A vain cry in a wilderness? 
x888 Atkeneeum i Dec. 739/1 The tentative mathematical 
gropings of the Egyptians and Phoenicians. 

(grJ 'piij i, ppl. a. [f. Grope 37. + 

1 hat gropes, in senses of the vb, 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P, B. 591 He is hegropande god. 1399 
Marston^ Sci 7 . PHl/auie i. lii. 184 Shall Curio streaks hiS 
lims on his daies couch, In Sommer bower? and with bare 
groping touch incense his lust? 1691 Hartcliffe Virtues 
309 The groping World had so bewildred it self in an 
endless of Errour. X714 Gay Trivia n. 51 The 

groaping Blind direct. 1861 Tulloch Eng. Purit. i. 75 
Amidst its wild and groping earnestness, it sheds a vivid 
light Ui-on the inward man. 

absol. 1850 Mrs. Browning Poems TI. x68 Or, that a 
hundred of the groping Like himself had made one Homer. 

Gropingly pigli), adv. [f. GitopiNO ppl. a. 
+ -Ly 2 '.j in a gw ping manner ; as one feeling his 
way blindly or in tlie dark. lit. and fig-. 

155® ^7 Thomas / tal. Gram., Did., Tentone, gropyngly, 
as he that goeth in the derk. 1620 T. Granger Div. Logike 
41 To our seiices, whereby we attaine gropingly, and 
creepiugiy to some apprehension of the forme. x66o tr. 
Amyraldui Treat, cone. Rejig, i. i. 4 This Divinity whom 
men have sought after, as it were, gropingly in all Ages. 
1848 C. Bronte y. Eyre xxxvii, He descended the one 
step, and advanced slowly and gropingly toward the gra.^s 
plat. X885 El E'. Bvrnk Entangled 1 . 1. xvi. 295 The fly., 
felt it gropingly with its antennae. 

Gropple Igrp-p’l), V. dial, [var, of Grapple zf.y 
after Ghufe ] mtr. Grope v. 2 b. 

x8So Hughes Tom Bronm at Oxf. xxx, Tom , . had gone 
off to the brook to gropple in the "bank for crawfish. Ibid. 
xivii, Creeping brooks afforded good sport fur small truants 
groppling about with their hands. 
tGoro'psing. Obs. [Cf. Grasp sb. 4 and 
GuiSPiNO.j Twilight. 

in Wilts ArckteoL Mag. XXI T. 227 Both came unto 
the sayd Tryvatts bowse in the grop-^ing of the yevening. 
Groroiiibe (gwoi*bit). Min. [f. 6>£Jm(see 
below) + ’LITE. (^Named by Bert:iier, 1832).] 
Earthy manganese, occurring in roundish masses, 
of a brownish- black colour with reddish-brown 
streaks ; wad. 

1844 Dana Min. (ed. 2^ 444 The Groroilite of Berthier 
occurs in rounded pieces in sand and clay at Groroi, Cau- 
tern, and Vecdes.sos in B’ ranee. 

Gros, pa. t, Grise v. Ohs. 

Grosbeak (gr^“*!3bfk). Also 8 gross- oeak. [ad. 
F. grm-beCj f. gros large + bee beak.] A name givei 
to a number of small birds having a large stout bill, 
chiefly of the families Fnngillidm and Ploceidm. 
The common grosbeak is the hawfinch {Cocco- 
ihraustes •vulgaris). Other species are indicated 
by a defining word prefixed, as green grosbeak =» 
Greenfinch i ; pine g., PHnkola enudeaior-; 
cardinal g. (see Cardinal sb. 7) ; grenadier g. 
(see Gren.vdiek 2 2 a) \ sociable g., a South 
African Fhilketmrus socius \ also (ia 

U. S.) blue g. {Guiraca eseruka'jj evening g, 
{//esperap/iom vesper tina)^ rose-breasted g. 
\jledyfmks ludovkimus). 

1678 Ray WUhighby's Ormth. 244 The common Gros- 
beak ; Coccotkraustes vul^aeis. 1730 Mortimer in Phil. 
Trans. XXXV 1 . 430 Cocotkranstes cxrulea, the blue 
Gross-Beak. Cocathraustes purpurea, the purple Gross- 
Beak. 1767 G. White Selhorne (1853) 364 Mr.^ B, shot 
a cock grosbeak which he had observed to haunt his garden, 
X773 Gentl. Mag. XL! II. 220 'i'he red-throated Gro.ss- 
beak. x8io A. Wilson in Poems 4 Lit. Prase (18761 f- 
222 The blue grosbeak. 1830 R, G. Cum.ming Hunter's Life 
S.A/r. fed. 2) L 233 Many of them [cameel-doni trees] were 
inhabited by whole co!onitt.s of t)ie sodal grosbeak. 1859 
Amer, Cycl. III. 283/1 The pensile grosbeak swings its 
basket nest from a pendant twig over a running stream . , 
The sociable gro,sbeaks unite in the construct'on of a large 
basket-Hke cluster of nests ..in a single structure. 1882 
Century Mat'. June 210 Hear the grosbeak’s whistle bold. 
1^4 Roe in Harped s Mag. Mar, 6x9 i One of our most 
beautiful . . vi^itants is the pine grosbeak. 

11 Groseken (grfja-jen). Also 7-8 groslien, (S 
groseb). FI. grosehen; aim 7-8 groslLen(s, 
8 grosGh.es, 9 groschens. [G. pvsehen masc., 
altcMcd form (not dim.) of MHG. gros, grosse — F. 
gros : see Gross sb -] Before the establishment of 
the present German monetary sy.stem, a small silver 
coin and money of account variously « -gV ? -stjj 
of a thaler. 

1617 Morvson litH. I, 35 Here each man paid , . seuen 
maria-groshen for meat, c 1622 J. Taylor (Water P.) Whs. 
<1630) I. 67/1 The Crash, Potciiandle, .Stiiier, Doyte, and 
Sowse Compar’d with me, are all scarce worth a Lowse. 
X733 Han wav Trav. (1762* 1 * vii. Ixxxviii. 407 They keep 
their accounts here in gilders, grosch and phennigen. X756-7 
tr. Heysleds Trav. (1760) IV. 305 Reckoning the quart of 
wine only at four groshens; 1^3 W. Irving Life ty Lett. 
(1864) 11 . 149, I am let oIF for two dollars eight groschea 
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fine. 1831^ Carlyle Sart. Res. (1858) 136 Their Flag .; . bad 
you sold It at any market-cross, would not have brought 
above three groschen. 1892 Zangwill Childr. Ghetto II. 

5 With our Groschen let us rebuild Jerusalem and our holy 

Temple. ^ 

ilGros de Naples (grti d5» nap’l). [F. gros 
Gross used subst.] A heavy silk fabric, made 
originally at Naples. Also attrib. So j] Gros de 
Tours, a similar fabric orig, made at Tours. 

1799 W, Tooke View Russian Emp. III. 510 These 
manufactories, .make taffety . . gros-de-tour, velvet, ..and 
various kinds of half-silks. 1828 Lights 4* Shades I. 239 
Mrs. Gubbins had a new Gros-de-Naples silk bonnet and 
feathers. 1848 Clough Bothie ii. 90 We should soon see 
them abandon, .gros-de-naples for plain lindsey-wooisey. 
Gros(e, variant or obs. form of Gross. 

Groses? (griJo-zoa). Obs. exc. Sc. and north. 
Also 7, 9 g3?ozer, 9 gr.sier. [ad. ¥. groseille, 
with substitution of r for final /.] A gooseberry. 
Also aftrib.., as groser-busk. 

154S Turner Names of Herbes 88 Vua crispa is also 
called Grossularia, in english a Groser bushe, a Gao.se- 
bery bush. 1615 Lawson Orch. Sf Card. in. iii. (1668) 3 
Bushes bearing berries, as, .Goose- berr.es or Gro.sers. 1674 
JossEi.Y.M P’oy. New Eng. 72 The Gooseiierry-hush, tne 
berry of which is called Grosers or thorn Grapes. 1833 
Gentl. Mag. 1 . 5^7 A garden filled with grosisr bushes. 1886 
Chesh. Gloss., Grosier. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss, s. v.. An 
ea:er person is .said to ‘Jump like a cock at a grozer’. 

Groser : see Grocer, Grosser. 

Groset (gr^u-zet). Sc. Also 8-9 grozet, 9 gro- 
sert, gTossat t. [f. Groser, by addition of excrescent 
t, and subsequent omission of r.] A gooseberry. 

1786 Burns To a louse 26 Ye set your nose out As plump 
and gray as onie grozet. 1S24 Scott Redgauntlet Let. xiii, 
Saunders lap at the proposition, like a co^ k at a grossart. 
1890 J. Service i'hir Notaudumsm. 14 A chappino’ grozets. 

attrib. 1821 Galt Annals I'arisk xxviii. (xcps) 178 Many 
. had planterl groset and berry bushes. 1823 Blacktv. Mag. 
XIII. 367 His grozet eyes. 1895 Cumnock Ncivs 28 Jan. 5/7 
Grozet Fair day. 1891S Crockett Grey Man xiv. lox The 
garden, .was full of groset bushes. 

Gros grain : see note s.v. Grogrart. 
Groshi^en, obs. ff. Groschen. 
t Gross, sb^ Obs. rarer-\ [ad. L. grossus:\ A 
green fig; a young fig. 

CI420 Pallad. on Husb. iv. 633 And premature yf that 
the list enlonge Their grossis, whenue as grete as benys be 
So tacke hem of. 

t Gross, sbl^ Obs. Also 7 grosse, (7 pi. grooz). 
frepr. F. gros, It. grosso ] A name for various 
foreign coins (historically representing the mediaeval 
grossus or Groat) ; e. g. the German Groschen, 
and the Italian grosso, worth about ^d. 

1638 L. Roberts Map Comtn, clxxix. 11. 104 Their Ac- 
counts are heere [at Aiitwerpe] kept by Livers, Sol and 
Deniers, which they terme Pounds, Shillings and Pence of 
grosses. 12, grosses making a Sold, and 20. Sold a Liver or 
pound Flemish. Ibid, clxxx. n. iii A grosse is 6. deniers 
turnois. 1633 Dicges Compl. Avtbass. 96 Queen Maries.. 
Dowry [wa,sj Three thousand pounds Flemish, after fourty 
grooz to the pound. 1673 Necessity Mabitain. Estab. Relig. 
(ed. 5)31 His Holiness . . has valued the most horrid crimes at 
so easie rates as a few Grosses, or a J ulio, 1686 Land, Caz. 
No. 2177/3 The Letters from Buda.,tell us, That looo Hey- 
dukes who have three Gro.ss a day. .are daily at work. 1703 
Hickkringill PriesLcr. ir. i. 7 For keeping a Concubine 
(if a Priest) 7 Gross.. but if a Lay- man keep a Miss, the 
price is — 8 Gross. xi, viii. 73 To keep a Wench- 

will cost you Eight Groat.s, or Seven Grosso's, if a Lay-Man.] 

Gross (gr^^s), sb.» P'orms : 5 groos, 5, 7 groce, 

6 gros, 6~7 grosse, 8-9 grose, 7- gross, [a. F. 
grosse ( = Sp. gruesa, Pg., It. grossd), orig. the fern. 
of^;w big. Gross a.] Twelve dozen. Not found 
in pi, the sing, being used with numerals. Also 
small g7vss, in opposition to great gross = 1 2 gross 
(see Great a. 8 d). 

1411 Close Roll, T2 Hen. TV, 26 Apr., [To export from 
England to Ireland] unum groos de poyntes. X480 Wardr, 
Acc. tdw. /iK (1830) 150 A groos pointes of syik of divers 
colours. 1493-7 Noam I Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 265 Bowes— 
cc ; Strynges— V groce ; Arowes— cccc shefles. 1549 Privy 
Council Acts (1890) II. 348 Bowe stringes, xl gros. 1398 
B JoNsoN Ev, Man in Hum. in. i. Sure, he iitter.s them 
[sonnets] then, by the gros ?e. 1630 J, Taylor vWater P.) 
Superhm Flagellum 36 Wks. 31/1 Fourteeue groce of 
buttons and gold lace. 1660 Act 12 Ckas. II, c. 4 Schedule 
s. V. Bosses for Bridles the small groce, con t. 12 

dozen)/. 1685 Land. Gaz. No. 2001/4 A (^roce of Gimp 
Lace mixt with Tincy, a Groce of Silk Buttons. 1719 De 
Foe Crusoe i. ix. (1840) 153 A gross of tobacco-pipes. 1803 

S. A need. Eng. 261 We call twelve dozen; i.e. 

twelve multiplied by itself a gross or grose by tale. 1803 

T. Harral Scenes of Life II. 63 A manufacturer of ghosts 
and monstf^ by the gross. 

Gross (gr^“s ’1, 0!. and jA* Forms: 5 groos, 
5-7 groce, 5-8 gros(e, grosse, (6 groose, 
grouse), 6 . 5 *^. groiss, 5- gross, [a. F. ^os, 
fem. grosse big, thick, coarse (ilth c. in Littre) — 
Pr, gros, Sp- grueso, Fg-, It. grosso late L. grosstts 
thick (freq. in the Vulgate). The word has de- 
veloped in Eng. several senses not found in P’r, 

The origin of the late L. word is unknown ; chronology 
shows that it cannot be ad. OHO. grbz Great ; there is no 
probability that it is cogn. w. the synonymous tnuiv/jr.] 

A. ad;. I. With reference to bulk. 

1 1, Thick, stout, massive, big. Obs. 

14. . Lydg. & Burgh Secrees 2660 With nekke to smal in 
proporcioun whoo be sene Isa fooL.Aud ovir gross A lyeer 


GBOSS. 

detestable. 1316 Life Bridget in Myrr. Otcr Lady ep.lvii, 
Whiche fro hyr byrthe had a great grosse throte mcche foule 
& dyfformyd, 1570 Dee .Hath. Pref., It [.ArchitecLure] is but 
for building of a house, Pallace, Church, Forte, or such like, 
grosse workes. 1600 Vestry Bhs. (Surtees) 132 For regester- 
ing the presentment intoon grosse booke, iiij d. i6osShaks. 
Lear iv. vi. 14 The Crowes and Choughes, that wing the 
midway ayre Sliew scarce so grosse iis Beetles. 1661 Boyle 
Spring of Air 11682) 95 The particles of the Air (being 
so gross as not easily to pervade the Pores of the Bladder). 
1667 Milton /'. L. vi. 552 With heavie pace the Foe Ap- 
proaching gross and huge. 1687 Dryden Hind (S' /'. in. 
691 Your finger is more gross than the great moiiarch’s loins. 
1776 G. Semple Building in Water 39 'i'he Piers being ex- 
tremely gross, increased the Rapidity of the Water between 
them. 1794 Kirwan Elem. Min. led. 21 1 . 21 The grains 
will appear distinct, small or gross, coarse or fine. 

absol. 1624 Wotton Archii. in Reliq. {\ii$\) 229 The 
length thereof shall be six Diametens, of the grosse.st of the 
Pillar below. 

b. Of a shoot or stalk : Thick, bulky. Now only 
(exc. dial.) with notion of abnormal growth: 
Luxuriant, rank. 

1378 Lyte Dodoefis i.xxvi. 39 Orpyne hath a round grosse 
brittell .stem [F. a. ia tige ronae ct espesse}. 1597 Gekarue 
herbal 1. cvi. § i. 176 A thick soft grosse stalk. 1682 Sir 
T. Browne Tracts (1684) ii An e-Ytraordinary Cluster, made 
up of many depending upon one gros.s stalk. 1747 Weslbiy 
Prim. Physic 112 Burn to ashes the gross Stalks, 

on which the red Colewort.s grow. 1863 Wise A tw Forest 
283 Gross, often used in a good sense for luxuriant, and ap- 
plied to the young green crops. 1881 Masters in EncycL 
Brit. XII. 213/2 btrong-growing peans . . are grafted on the 
quince stock in order to re.strict their tendency to form 
‘gross* shoots, Garden ii Mar. 169/x Gross shoots 

and leaders only being tied in to check an uneven distribu- 
tion of the sap. 

t c. Of letters printed or written : Large. Obs. 
1:1470 Henry Wallace mu no The fyrst wnttyng was 
gro.ss letteris off bras. The secound gold, the thrid was 
siluir .scheyne. 1703 Wanley in Hearne Collect. 4 Aug. 
(O H.S ) 1 . 24 Y'- King must have his Bible printed with a 
gross l./etter. 1763 Blackstone I. 182 The bill is 

then ordered to be engro.ssed,or written in a .strong gross hand. 

■f d. C^’oss meat [ = F. grosse viande \ : the flesh 
of large animals. (Cf. gros chare in Chare sb.^ i.) 
Tlie expression was used also in a different sense : see 12, 
cxj^So j. llvuHEUi. Bk. Nurture 461 The nianer & forrre 
ofkervyrige of nietea hat byn groo.s, afftur niy symplenes y 
haue shewed. 1477 N orton dn/. Alc/t. vii. in Ashm. (i 6 s '4 
103 Such heate, As Cookes make when they roast ^o.sse 
Meate. 1697 tr. C’tess IT Annoy s Trav (1706) 46 V’hen 
'lis gross Mtsat, they fasten it to a String, and so let it hang 
on the Fire. 

t e* C>f a voice: Big, loud, deep. Obs. rare’"'^, 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. xii. (1495) 196 Males 
haue a more gretter and grosser voys in all maner of kynde 
of beestes. 

tf. Hawking. i.e. at great birds. 

1659 HowEf.L Voenb., Terms Arts etc. iv, To fly gros.se, 
viz. at great birds. 1677 Coles, Fly gross when hawks fly 
at great Birds, a.s Cranes. 

2. Of persons or animals; a. Big-bodied, corpu- 
lent, burly. (Now only diall) f Cross •. transl. 
of ¥. le Gros as an epithet of certain Frankish and 
French sovereigns, b. With mixture of other 
senses: Overfed, bloated with exces.s, unwhole- 
somely or repulsively fat or corpulent. Hence 
said also of the ‘habit of body*. 

1577 Northbrooke Dicing (1843) 40 Surfetting lylwa 
grosse and swollen Epicure. <e 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) 
Chron, Scot. I. 46 James.. quho wa.s callit gros because be 
was corpolent and growin of body. Ibid. 47 This James 
callit gros Jame.s. 1384 Cog an Haven Health cciii. 1:70 b, 
A man who was before verie gros.se and fat within a 
yeare or two became slender. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, n. 
IV. 559 One of them is w'ell knowne, my gracious Lord, 
a grosse fat man. 1609 Bible (Douay) Deut. xxxii. 15 
The Vieloved was made gro.sse [Vulg. incrassatus iw/]. 
ifilo Bt. Carleton yurisd. 196 Charles the grosse then 
Emperor. 1640 Yorke Uuiou Hon. 7 Doing his homage 
for the same to Lewis the Gro.sse, king of Fimnce. 173a 
Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 306 A full gross Habit of Body. 
1744 Eliza Heywood Female Sped. (1748) 1 . 297 She had 
been observed, .some months pa.'-t, to be more gross than 
usual, and had affected to wear a loose dress. 1833 Mar- 
RYAT P. Simple (1863) 197 His gross habit of body rendered 
him very unfit for the climate. 1833 Longf. Outre-mer, 
Notary opPeristueux (1851) 113 He was a gross, corpulent 
fellow, rai.sed from a full-blooded Gascon breed. 1880 W, 
Cornwall Gloss., Grass, stout ; big. ‘ A gross man 

f C. Of a fruit : Full of pulp, large and succulent. 
1378 Lyte Dodoens vi. xiii, 713 The sweete & grouse Peares 
[F. les poy?'es douces et grasse^ are moystier and very little 
astringent. 

f 3. Of conspicuous magnitude ; palpable, strik- 
ing ; plain, evident, obvious, ea.sy to apprehend or 
understand. Obs. 

cxg^o Wyclif Wks. (i88o^ 408 Hoolynesse of lif techi> 
rude men by groos ensaumple. 1551 Robinson tr. Mords 
Hop. (Arb.) 128 They haue very few lawes: and the 
plainer and grosser that anye interpretation is : that they 
allowe as most iuste. 1386 Earl Leycester in Leyc. Corr. 
(1844) 331 These things be so gros.se as all men see them. 
1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, ii. iv. 250 The.'ie Lyes^ are like 
the Father that begets them, grosse as a Mountaine, open, 
palpable* x6oi — All's Well 1. iii. 178 Now to all sence 
'tis grosse You. loue my sonne. 1638 Ford Fancies iv. i, 
Appear, Spadone ! my proofs are pregnant and gross. 1690 
Dryden Don Sebastian iii, i, I might have marked it 
too: ’twas gross and palpable. <21713 Burnet Own 
Time ii. (1724) L 212 Where he retracted all he had said, 
in so gross a manner, that [etc.]. 1727 De For Syst Magic 
1. 1. (1840) 8 We should presently give him up for a Magician 
in the grossest acceptation of the word, and say, in short, 
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that he deals with the Devil. 1793 Smeaton Ed^'S^one L. 

§ 77 Which valedictioM, though in the gross sense, it might 
be said to contain little of Obligation. 

quasi-oifft/.^ 1603 .Shaks. Meas. for M. m, iv. 82 To bee 
receiued plaine, lie speake more grosse : Your Brother is to 
dye, 

4 . Ill concord with sbs, of evil import, and serving 
as an intensive of their meaning : Glaring, flagrtait, 
monstrous. 

a. with sbs. denoting vices, errors, faults, etc. 

1581}. H addon's A nsw. Osor. 4 Or as though this 

your tedious quarell about this word Private did ought 
els, but bewray your grosse iguorance? 1597 Hookkr 
EccL Pol. V. ill § ^ To capitall heresies lesse inclined, yet 
vniogro-ise superstition, more. tS’^o Anti-Armin, 

125 We must make the eflect more genera . 1 than its cau.se, 
which were a grosse absurdity, 1692 BvMrLKY Boy k Loot . i. 10 
The gross Folly and Stupidity of Atheists. 1709 Berkeley 
Tkeorvof Visum §75 The gross blunders that ingenious men 
have been forced into. 1732 Law Serious C. ii. bed. 2) 16 
So gross and prophaiie a Sin. 3:781 J, Moore View Soc. It. 
(1790) 1 . xxxix, .1J31 Tlie grossest .sophistry will pass on 
men’s understandings. 1809 -xo^ Coleridge Eri ful 1 18155) 
134 The errors of tiie aristocratic party were full as gross 
and far less excusable. 1845 S. AmriH R a. fids Hist. Ref. 
III. 47 It is full of the gro'.sest improbabiliiies, 1847 Ckote 
Greece n. xxviL (1862) HI. 41 An act of the grosse.st perfidy. 
1880 C. R. Markham Pernv. Bark^ ix. 88 I’hey [plants] 
all died through gross carelessness in their remi»val to Dar- 
jiling. 1884 Church Bacon i, a6 liacon is aide . . 10 show 
gross credulity and looseness of assertion on the part of ti.e 
Roman Catholic advocate. 

b. with personal designations. 

1638 SirT. Herbert Trav. 302 Ttte idolaters beyond all 
measure grosse Demonomists. 18x7 G. S. Faber Eight 
J}kserl. {jS>A,%) 11. vi. iii. 30 No plea of conditionality 
can save them from the clsarge of being gross impostors, 
1869 I’rolloee He h'nezv xx. (1878) no [He] had in his 
opinion made a gross fool of himself. 

II. With reference to comprehensivene.ss. 
f 5 . Of a denomination of value or weight: Ke^a- 
tiveiy large ; containing lower denominations. Of a 
mode of reckoning ; Proceeding by large units. Oh. 

1542 Recordk €r, Artes (1343) I vfij b, That I call a 
grosse denomination, whiche doeth coniayne vnder it manye 
other subtiller or smaller : asa pound in respect tosliyllynges 
is a grosse denomination. 1680 H. More Afocal. Apoc. 
123 The things foretold.. are not to termtn.iite on a year, 
but rather require that grosser numbring Isy .Seuiitmies. 
x68x Scarlett Ejcckanges 115^ Bills pay;.;de in currant 
Moneys out of Bank, must be ptiid in la ge (Gross) Moneys, 
and not in small pieces, as Slivers. i8ot A, Rankkn Hist, 
Erance 1 . 1. v. 492 Corn and wine, .may be bartered by the 
gross quantity. 

•^h. J hundred grass 112 lb. or i ewt Fiflf 
gross ^6 lb. or | cwt. Oh. 

x6$9 WiLLSFOKD Scales^ Comm. 2 In all Commodities 
where a .hundred gross is mentioned, it Is Ti2ll>, xyda j 
Eliot in Phil. Trans. LIII. 58 The barrs of iron which j 
have hitherto l»en made of sand, and from fifty to fifty I 
gross, hope in time to have them reach to seventy pounds | 
weight each. | 

0, Entire, total, w'bole. Now only (opposed to | 
net) of an amount, value, weight, number, or the 
like, before necessary deductions have been made. 
Also in advb. phrase gross sale : by wholesale. 

1523 Fit2hf.rb. Hush. § 36 And theifore he that byeth 
grosse sale, and retayleth, muste nedes be a wyniter. — 
Suro. xvii, (1539) 36 Ca-^t togvther in one prosse some. 
X57X Digges PiiHtom. Pivb, The producte is the grosse 
capacitie. 1600 Shaks, A . V. L . iv. 1. 199 The most ho, low 
louer . . that may bee chosen out of the grosse band of the 
vnfaithfuU, x66o W ilia»fo8d Scales Comm. 23 The Tare . . j 
subtracted from the grosse weight, yunitis Belt, vii, i 

(1804) I. 45, I dure say yon will not sell it either for a gross 
smn, or for an annuity upon lives. 1776 Adam .Smith VV. H, 

I, xi. (1869) I. 179 A sixth part of the gross produce may 
be reckoned the average rent of the tin mines of Cornwnih 
x8o6 A. Hunter Cnlimi 138 The grwss amount is one 
hundred and ninety-nine times- 1837 Whewell Hist. 
Induct. ScL <1857) 11 . 229 Making a gross number of above 
8000. 1849 Macau I. Av Hhi, Eng. iii. I, 388 The net 

receipt was little short of fifty thousand pounds. .The gro-ss 
receipt was aliout seventy thousand pounds. i 858 Glao- 
STOKE yiw. Mundi v. {1:869) 143 The gross figures of the 
chronology may be exaggerated. 1879 Lubb<.k:k: Addr. 
Pol. Educ. viii. X49 Over-insurance, insurance of gross- 
freight, and the law as regards seatvorthiness on time 
policie.s, 1S96 Laia 'J'imes C 508. j I'he gro.s5 per.soaal 
estate is sworn at 37, 405.. the net at /29,38g. 
fb. Main, the nreat majority of. Ohs. 

2692 Luttrell Brief R el. (1857) N- Admirall RtLA.«e]I 
with the grosse fleet arrived at Torbay on F riday 5 a.st, 1793 
Gibbon Misc. (18x4) III. 562 Ibe gross mass of the 
laity, .were more addicted to the cxerci.se.s of the body than 
to those of the mind. 

7 - Concerned with krjfre masses or outlines; 
general, opposed to farlimlar. Now chiefly with 
reference to Anatomy or Pathology, opposed to 
microscopic, f Gross azierage = general average 
(see Avjkragb 41. 

1433 Lvdg, St. Edmund itr. 927 Ingland hath .suffryd this 
tribut fid terryble, Fond fauour noon, gsoos uor particuler. 
X494 FAByANCVzm/. vn. 437 Aligrose maters that concernyd 
the gouernatjnee of hi.s realme. X702 Hr*. Patrick fosh, 
xvi. 8 Tlii.s h the inherimnee of the tribe of Ephraim by 
their families.— A gross description of it. xyay-si Chambers 
CmI s. V. Avera'Cef For gross or common average to have 
place, 1748 Hartley Ohserst, Man 1. ii. 141 lo determine 
the Seat uf the Pain wnthin gross Limits. 1755 Magens 
Insurances I. 6 'Fhe Damage should not have been de- 
clared a gross . 4 veragi.t, hut a particular one on the Good.s 
damaged, *8S® Amer. yml. Ps^fchol, 1 . »p9 Anatomical 
muiw have a repumtion for .superior credibility, and it j 
is a generally accepted idea that within the iiiniis of gross | 


I anatomy the reputation is well grounded. 1897 AllhuiPs 
' Syst. iVed. 11 . 849 A supposed drimken fit which may even- 
t tually turn out to be a state due to gross cerebral lesion. 
Ill, With reference to density or consistency. 

8 . Dense, thick. (Often with mixture of the 
sense of branch IV.) 

*1* a. of licjiiids, soils, and thingfs generally. Oh. 
1460-70 Bk. Quintessence i. 5 Lift vp he glas a.s it stond th, 
and 30 sclial se in pickenes and cleernesse a difference 
bit wene pe quiutamessenciam sublymed, and pe grose mater 
pat is in pi necke. 1533 Elyot Cast. Heithe i. (1541) 2 The 
urine redde & grosse. 1563 B. Gouge Eglogs (Arb.) go 
And put my Plow, in gro.s.se vmylled soyle.^ 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens m. x. 329 It cureth tlie blooddy flixe. .being. . 
dronken with some a.stringent liquor, as. .grusse and thkke 
redde wine. xfioS Toi-skll Serpents 1658) 809 Beaten to- 
gether with the grossest decoction of bitter Lupines. 1671 
Salmon Syn. Med. m. xxiv 434 Stafksacre^ the .seed is 
Emeiick, and brings forth gross Flegm w.th violence. 1691 
Ray CreanoH i. (1692) 38 l*be most subtile Body . . may 
become as gross, and heavy, and stiff as .Steel or Stone, 
b. of air, vapour, darkne ss, arch, or poet, 

1393 H. Smith Wks. 11867' II. 64 The darkness of 
Egypt, the which, as Moses saiih, was so gross that it 
might be felt, x6^ Bovlk New ILxp. Pkys. Meek. xvii. 
324 The difference of the gros.ser English Air, and that of 
Italy and France. 1714 Pope Rape of Lock it. 83 Or suck 
the mists in grosser air h^ow, Or dip their pinions in tlie 

g linted bow. 1784 Cowpkr 7 'ask in. 495 Like a gro.ss fog 
motian rising fiist. _x8z3 .Shelley Ckou^. /, ii. 450, I .saw 
a gross vapour iiovering in a stinking ditch. 1839 Longe, 
Celestial Pilot s Through the gro."^ vapours. Mars grows 
fiery red. 

ah.wl. xSso Tennyson In Mem. xli, As dies the lighter 
thro" the gross. 

C. said of things matenal or perceptible to the 
senses, as contrasted with what is spiritual, ethereal, 
or impalpable. 

XS09 Fisher P'uneral Serm C*iess RkkwnndyiVs, {1876’! 
304 It [the body when it dietli] i.ssogros e that it occupyeth 
a rowme. 1530 Rastei.l Bk. Purgat. ii. vi, '1 he soule of 
man may use hys opvracyon & profierie wythotit occupy- 
enge of the grosse b <dye. 1664 Power E.xp. Philos iii. 155 
Those gros'-er, and tar more material, Effluviums, from 
Elei-trlcal and Aroniatical Bodl'S. 1667 Milton /*. L, vi. 
661 Spirits of purest H^ht, Purest at first, now gross by 
sinning grown. X700 Dryoe n Cymon Ipk, 499 They gave 

you love to lighten itp your mind, And purge the grosser 
parts, 1736 Butler Anal 1. i. Wk.s, 1874 1 . 28 It d^es 
not appear, .that the relation of this gross body to the re- 
flecting lieing, is . . necessary to thinking. xSgx Brewster 
Newton (1855) I. vi. 145 He suppo-es a subtle and elastic 
ether to pervade all gross bixi.es,^ X841 Elthinstonk Hist, 
lud. 1 . 2;!i At birth, each soul is invested with a subtile 
body, which again is clad in a grosser body, 
f 9 . ‘.Solid’ ia the geometrical sense; having 
three dimensions. Oh. 

XS7X Digges Pantom. iii. Dcfin., Q, A Sphere R a grosse 
or .solide body conipreliendcd of one conucx buperfidesi. 
t iO. Of a body of armetl men : Compact, solid. 
*579 Fenton Gukeiard. (1618)289 The Almames, .casting 
theniNelues in a grosse squadron, pieir wiues in the mkldesi, 
made. a valiant defence for certatne boiires. a 1608 Sir F, 
Vere Comm. (1657) 77 The enemy, seeing no grosse troop 
to follow them, began to take heart. x6^ Milton P, L. 
II. 570 Another part in Squadrons and gro'S Bands On 
bold advemure to discover wide 1 ‘bat diJ^mal World. t€em 
Dhyden and Pt, Cong. Granada in* i. Wks. *883 iV, 162, 
1 can, with few, their gross battalion face. 

IV. With reference to texture or quality ; coarse* 
1 11 . Consisting of comparatively large parts or 
particles. Hence, in disparaging sense: Wanting 
in fineness or delicacy of texture, granulation, or 
outline. Gt'oss grinding i that which leaves the 
substance in coarse particles. (Opposed to Jim. 
Cf. COAKSE 2.) Oh. 

1504 Atkvnson tr. De Imtiailom i. xxv. xgB They be 
poreiy fedde, content with vyle grosse clothynge. x5»5 

J..D. liKRNKRs P'roiss, !I. eexv. [ccxi.j 66x Many had no 
armure but their cootesof wadmoll, and course grose clothe. 
*S49 PrPoy Council Acts {xBfyA II. 350 Fine come powder, ij 
last ; gros [ditto]. 1584 Cogan Haven Health cxxvtJ. 1x636) 
126 Take a pHi>nit>d of good Ciuamom, and beat it grosse. 
*599 Hakluyt Voy. II. it, 131 Wesoundedand had isfadom 
water and gs osse red xand. X634 Wotton Archit. in Relig. 
(165X) 291 That fine and delicate Sculptures l>e helped with 
Neerness, and Gross with distance, X64X French Distill. 
iii. (1651) 78 With red hot gross powder of brick imbibe the 
water. 1737 46 'Fhom-Wn Summer E8B The parent -sun him- 
self. . the roseate bloom Of beauty blasting, gives the gloomy 
hue And feature gross. 1743 Comntty Brew, x 

(ed. 4) 72 A gross Grinding i« l>est. X756 jNi;GE.XT Gr. 
'four I. 40 Botn men and women [ Dutch| have the grossest 
Bhzpts. xfSp De EWs Tour Gt. Brit. II. 386 As the Stone 
is of a reddish, crumbling Kind . . Time has made it look 
gross and rough, X793 .Sm«aton EdystomL, § 1 after- 

wards addled . .tairas, or other grc®» uiatter. 

t to. Of a file, wheisioiie, etc. : Coarse, ronffh* 
Oh. 

1606 Chawian Mans. ZTOlipe Plays 1873 J* ®. 17 » f ®U3k 
asimmde of my self© that euer I chmsde such a Grmse- 
blocke to whet my wits m. iS^tr.Porids AW. Magic x. 
ix. 264 .Shave off the peal (of a CiironJ with a gross Steal- 
File. x6So Moxon Mech, Exert. 221 i ts sharp iSge scrapes 
or shaves off the little roughness the grower Tools left upon 
the Work, 

tl 2 . Of articles of food, or commodities of aisy 
kind : Coarse, inferior, common, Obs, 

X474 Caxton Ckesse 64 Many fooles daigue not to vm 

f rofft motes of labourers, r 1530 P&I. Rei. # A, Poems 29 
'eedc thi howce with pWj, Ht not with delycate meeie. 
i$gioDis£, com. SA Imma. in Harl. Mist. (Malh.) II. X57 
Casting off the kwit of her, lofether with certain gross stuff 
therein, as. .altc^ethw unprofitable, t6«» Bacon Ilm, Vif 


Mor. h Hist. Wks. (i860) 439 Ship.s of London merchants, 
fraught with some gross and slight wares. 1634 'i'. Scott 
Edig. Sp. Pilgr. viii. 78 Tbis^i"m’A7/ni i.s the same with that 
wee call grosse meat, a 1687 Petty Pol. Arith. i, (16911 20 
One sort of Vessels^. . for cheap gros.s Goods, another f r 
precious Commodities. 1719 De Foe Crusoe t. xii (1840) 
245 Dealing only in fish and all, and such gross commodities. 
X763 Brit. Mag. IV. 547 Nor matters it, the joint how 
coarse, or gross, Where a good stomach is the be,st of sauce. 

to. Of diet: y {a) In early use, plain, not deli- 
cate; p) in recent use, uncleanly or repulsive in 
quality. Gross feeder^ one who feeds grossly ; said 
iransf. of plants. 

1599 H* Buttes Dyeis drie Dinner E.v\]h^ Best in cold 
weather, for grosze and homely feeders. 1663 J. Davies 
tr. (dearius’ I 'ey. Ann ass. 85 'I'he subjection in which they 
are born, and the gro.ise feeding they have, .they are taught 
to be content vvii[i any thing. 1836 Lane Plod. Egypt, il. 
347 'I’heir diet is extremely gross. 1845 Eiorisi's'yrnl. 57 
AH the cultivated ailLiceous plants that J am acquainted 
with are wliat may be termed grt^ss feeders. x86i Whvte 
Mei.vh.i.k Mkt. iiarb, 32 ‘ Wcdl, sir’, .says I, ‘the mare’s a 
gTosis feeder 

13 . Lacking in delicacy of perception; dull, 
stiqdd. Obs. of persons, their ojiinioiis and uttcr- 
aucos; arch, of fiTcuhics, after Matt. xiii. 15. 

1336 Pilgr Perf. tW, (ie W. 1531) 1 b, My wyite is grosse, 
my sclfe rude, and my tonge very barbarouse, iS^sOover- 
iMi.E Platt, xm. 15 For y« liert tr.is jxiople Is wa\ed 
gros-e, i'Y their cares are thick of hcaringe. 1579 J, Lyi.y 
Euphnes (.Arb. 1 170 Such gro.s-e (jne^tions are to l>e 
auuswered with slender reasons, c 15^ JeeI'Ehik BugOears 
1. ii. in ArJiiv Stud. neu. Spr. (1897. XCVIII. 309 "is his 
hc.id so gro-se, th.at you can bob him? 1602 T? Fitzher- 
BKicrri/cZ 38 Our aduersaries, .shcwtLeim.ehi<.'s verygro-s® 
in that they -ceke t«.t atsMlish altogcaiher the vse of Images, 
c 1630 .Milkjn Af\nUe.v 73 'Ijns heavenly tune, which none 
can he.ir Gt human mould with gr<issc unpnrged ear. 1663 
I. Davies tr. iPeuriud Coy. Amhass. Bo The up.nion the 
hluscovitc:, have uf ti emsdves . . is sottish, gross, and im- 
periineut, 1691 Kay Ireation i. '169s) 45 Our ICyes and 
Sense*,, are too gniss to djs< ern the Chniosiiy of the Work- 
inuiisbip uf Nature. 1737 Dk For: lyst. Magk i. i, (r8,{o) 
JO .-riicmpitd by the giussest and dulkcst fa cics on earth. 
X774 Gulhsm. Nat. Hist. 117761 IL 185 ’1 he grosse-t, and 
el the most useful of all the senses, is that of feeling, xesa 
iVRoN yuan vn. !xxvii,fsuwarrow, who but saw thing.s in the 
gios., Being much trio giosst to see them in detail. 1S44 
WHiriTEH i'.zekul 103 i\ien. .grosh of ear, ol vision dim. 

fb. Of wotknnianiship, method of proceeding, 
etc.: Hough, ‘rough nnd ready’; clumsy. Ohs. 

15x3 1 toL'GLAs rEneis h Frol. 312 My werk is mair obscure 
aiui g^■os^. 1554 Plat yewt/Mw. i. 43 Hops , . whose p<jies 
stami vpright wiier onr tmlcnary and grovse manner. 1600 
IlEKKEu (tcutle Cui/t Wks. 1873 i. 30 Fitie ktdie‘.,n»y lads, 
commit their feet to our apparelling, put grosse worke to 
Hans. 1641 Wilkins Maih. Magic n iv. U648) 173 But 
this would liave been too grosse a way fur so excellent an 
artificer. 1637 .*\tsiEN I rust 7 'rees i. ij Wiihoutwi.ah 
(Gmdensl Builditigs and Padaces are but gtos.se handi- 
works. 

tc. Wanting in clearness or defmiUne^’s; rough, 
a[>prt>xiniaie, geneial, indefinite. Uf an instrument : 
Wanting in delicacy. id>s. 

_i534 More Oh ike Passkm Wks. tiyxift Many a poor© 
simple wjule with a grot;e playiie faythe. *67® l>t<yDEN All 
for i.m>e Prt f., '1 he ci owe! cannot lie preMumed to have more 
than a grO'S instima, uf what piram or dihij!ea.sr*s ihem. 1684 

K. VVah.eh a at. E.vper. 7 “1 his lusts unicui [a the. niumt tcj] 
is more gn^s then the rest. 1690 Locke. Hum. Und. m. x. 
f aa .Some ^ross and confus’d Cofieeptions Men indeed .. 
hsue, to which they apply the common WorcL of their Uin- 
guage. 1748 Amofii liy. n. v. 181 The gross csiimaiious of 
heat ai d t;old which every one makes In -m his own sensa- 
t'oii. 1748 HAirtEY OimrtK Man t. iii. ati9 I'he Hrst 
ascertain* the Idcan belonging to Words and Phrases in a 
gross Manner, *76® H'oumn (f Hmt&r II. 128 Mr. Sa'way 
.. not so much as knowing where he livid, but on a gro^s 
cueiss that it might be at liN mother's, gave diiection.s lor 
Ihs bring carried thither. lygS Kirwan Eiem.plin, fed. 2) 
1 . Ibef. 6 The groM indications of the unas'.isttd senses, 
x8x8 Ckui.se fed. a) II. 467 The expression of not 
being ainseis i> a gross expression. 

14 . a. Of persona ; Rudcj tmiustriicti'd, ignorant 

Now rare. , , 

*561 T, Norton Calvin's Inst, 1. 19 Pct« and John.. all 
grosse vnleriied men, had Irarned nothing in meniics schole. 
*S®3 Hotuiim ii, Agst, Idoiatty %n. 67 b, '1 he i^noiaunt 
ami gm%m |i€fople. xS0 Bakrmt ’lluvr, H arres h I 5 
Comjx»nd«n«d* m the i'hihiiton Theorike to the proshe 
practitioner, idij Purchak 71a The In- 

habitants were grosse before they ^ were discovwed, that 
they knew not the ums of fire. *833 S Hcku.k Ihscourst's v. 
67 His studies confmed to one siiigie Itook, the law of a moss 
nnk'tttred iwople. *®S7 Buckle Cm/#*. I. viii. 517 'rhey 
easily gained over the ordinary citwens who were then a 
gross, and nneilui, ated body, 

f to. Of a langiiage* cimlect : Rude, wncultivated* 
Ofcxpres«|f»ns! Uolrametl, lifiCullurtHl, untechnicaL 
* 5*3 Doogi.ak /EhHs i. Prol 43j, I wakl into my rumle 
wlgar gros. Write sum savoring of thi Eneados. 13% 
Hahvky pi Perc. xt V»e a iro?^st.e tonne amongst hunttiinea 
in I hiuw, you xhall be kanhi for your labor. *538 F, j lnius 
Paim*. AmkHts 348 He grew,, to have .. an eimiuent 
tongue, without any affectation or gro.ss€ cwtmtrey teuneii, 
Voy, iiaiy Pref. s They spake but coarse 
I,A>ml«rd language and .Scotch, *781 CJikbon Decl g 
E', liii in, 315 *ihe vulgar diakci of the city was gross and 
barbamus, 

1 5 . Extremely coarse in IwEavioiir or morak; 
brutally lacking in refinement or decency. 

a. of 

c i]S3» Do Wm Inirml Fr, In Palsgr, xmy Grme folk® of 
rude affccdMi, dronkerdes . , IuIiIkm, knaves, c xfiao in 
Farr S. P. ym, / (18481 95 Love's a starre gro«M! htmxts 
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refining, 3648 Kogkrs Naamati 50 Rests upon his smooth 
civill bottome, that he is no grosse person. 1667 Milton P, L, 
I, 491 Belial .. than whom a Spirit more lewd Fell not from 
Heaven, or more gross to love Vice for it self. 1693 Dryden 
yttvenal {16^7) 161 Agamemnon’s Wife Was a gross Butcher, 
with a bloody Knife. 1^72 Bcrke Corr. <1844) I. 402 The 
Turks . . grow more gross in the very native soil of civility and 
refinement. 1817 Moore Lalla. R. (1824) 178 Beauty, cur- 
tain’d from the. sight Of the gross world. 1874 Bancroft 
Footpr. Time i. 59 A people are debased and gross in propor- 
tion to their ignorance. 1881 Evans in.S>. Com. i Cor. Introd. 
239 Society of high culture, but in morals lax, even gross. 

ahsol. 1829 I. Taylor Enthus. Xx. (1867) 31 It will not be 
so with the gross and the uneducated. 

"b. of habits, language, pleasures, etc. 

1588 Shaks. L. L, L. I. i. 29 The grosser manner of these 
worlds delights, He throwes vpon the grosse worlds baser 
slaues. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. i. viii. 38 The acquisition 
of the grosse pleasures of the Senses. 1725 De Foe Voy. 
round World (1840) 154 They have certainly gross ideas. 
1777 Priestley Philos. Necess. 189 You will blush when 
you reflect a moment upon things so very gross as these. 
*791 Boswell Johnson Jan. an. 1749, S^ome of them 
f Juvenal’s Satiresl . . were too gross for imitation. 1838 E. 
Brown .Viirw/. iv. 65 Some are under the dominion of the 
grosser lusts, as drunkenness and sensuality, c 1850 Ar^. 
Nts. (Rtldg.) 400 He at length broke out in terms of the 
grossest abuse, and altogether unworthy a king. x8^ 
~Rita ' Vitnenne 1. i, Of life in its grosser, harsher phases 
Albert knew scarce anything. 

16 . Comb.', a. parasynthetic, as gross -bodied.^ 
•‘brained., -headed., -jawed, -lived, -mannered ^ 
-minded, -natured, -paled, -wilted adjs. 

X635 R. N. Camden's Hist. Eliz, 11. an. 22. 207 A man ex- 
ceeding ^grosse-bodyed. 1606 tr. Du Mout's Voy. Levant 7, 

I willingly leave all those uross-body’d Wines to the Ger- 
mans. 1727 A. Hamilton New Ace. E. hid. I. xxviii. 346 
I’heir Trees are not so high nor gross bodied as those which 
grow on the Continent. 1877 Dowdkn Shaks. Prim, vi, 99 
We know him to be a §ross- bodied, self-indulgent old sinner, 
x6oo Dr. Dodypoll it. 1. in Bullen 0 . PI. III. 112 Asse that 
I was, dull, sencelesse, *grosse braynd fool. 1561 Hoby tr. 
Castiglione' s Courtyer ii. Mb, They haue shewed them- 
selues but *grossheaded. 1642 Milton Apol Smect, Wks. 
(1851) 256 The conreit that all who are not Prelaticall, are 
grosse-headed. 181a J. Corky in Mem. T. Moore (1856) 
Vi II. 131 The . . *gross-hearted herd of Dublin, 

Manck. Guardian 13 Oct., ’‘Gross-jawed and splendid 
humanity. 1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chimrg. 3/1 
A thicke, and *^rosse“!ived man. 1833 Lynch Self-hn/rov. 
vi. 142 The Ignorant and ^gross-mannered. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt Nat. (1S34) 424/rhe voluptuous, the de- 

bauched, the giddy, the *grossminded. 1532 T. Barnabe 
in Strype Eccl. Mem. II. App. E. 152 1 'hey of France accept 
us to be *gross-nutured people and covetous. 1611 B'lorio, 
Grosso di pasta, *gro.sRe-pated. 1587 Golding De Momay 
xxvi. 409 I’hey make^ the counsell of the Aegyptians very 
*grossewitted, in ca.sting themselues away so rashly, 
b. quasi- adverbial and complementary, 2& gross- 
daubed, -fed, -ground -living 
1670 Dryden wd Pt. Conq. Granada in. i, Marriage views 
the *gross-daubed landscape near, a 17/^3 Savage Verse 
on Hill's Gideon 52 Like ’’gro.ss-fed spirits, sick in purer 
air, Taeir earthly souls by their dull taste disclose. 1633 
Walton Angler i. x. 151 Sweet *gro.ss-ground barley-malt. 
i8g8 J. Cairo Univ. Addr. 203 Her well-meaning but some- 
what stupid and very ^gross-living husband, George II. 

B. (the adj. used absol.) and sb. 

f 1 , By gro-w : in large quantities, wholesale. Obs. 
1300 Galway Arck. in loth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
V. 391 To sell the said warres. .as well by grosse as retaylle. 
1388 Shaks. L, L. L. v. ii. 319 We that sell by gross .. Haue 
not the grace to grace it with such show. 1660 Wiluspord 
Scales Comm. 103 Mercbandize.s and all Commodities are 
sold either by number, weight, or measure, and those by 
gross or retail 

2 . In gross, in tb© gross. [F. en gros.} 
a. In a general way, generally, without going 
into particulars ; in the main, on the whole. Cl. 
A. 7. Now rare. 

1430-40 Lydg. Bochas vr. xi. (r554> 158 This tragedy of 
the great Pomp'^y Declareth in grose the chief occasion. 
Why he and Cesar gan fyrst to werrey. 1391 Horsey 
Tram (HakL Soc.) App, 296 , 1 was. .greevosly complayned 
of to hi r Majesty in grose. 1396 Shaks. Merck. V. ui. ii. 
160 The full summe of me Is sum of nothing: which to 
terme in grosse, Is an vnlessoned girle. 1601 Holland 
Pliny L 127 The measure of the sea coast .. I wil expresse 
generally and in grosse. 1623 Burges Pers. Tithes 49 The 
former Statutes spake of them [Personal Tithes] only m 
Grosse; This declareth of what in particular they shall 
arise. 1681-6 J. Scott Chr. Life 1174?' Hh 631 It cannot 
be supposed that the God of Truth would approve any 
Doctrine in the gross, if any Part or Proposition of it had 
been false. 1682 Dryden Relig. Laid 322 The unlettered 
Christian, who believes in gross Plods on to Heaven and 
ne’er is at a loss. 1707 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. 11 . 370 He 
could very easily deny these articles in Gross. 1748 
Hartley Obsen'. Man i. iii. 351 Ibat Uncertainty and 
Confusion, to which Persons who take tilings merely m 
the gross, are liable. X77S Burke Sp. Cone. Amer. Wks, 
III. loi You cannot refuse in the gross, what you have 
so often acknowledged in detail. 1822 Hazi.itt Taole-i, 
Ser. ii. iv. (1869! 107 We take things in the gross or in the 
detail, according to the occasion, 1874 Trench Sacred 
Lat. Poetrv ed. 3) Pref. 10 It is the duty of each succes- 
sive age of the Church, as not to accept the past in the 
gross, so neither in the gross to reject it. 1899 Daily 
Neavs 29 July 6/6 To take away in detail what seems to be 
given in the gross. 

f b. In a body ; * en masse . Obs. 

1430-70 Golagros 4- Gazv. 1168 Heir ye ar gaderit in 
grosse, al the gretest Of gomys *at gnp has, vndir my 
gouernyng. 1614 Raleigh Hist. W orld 11. (1634]^ 4 °^ 11 ^® 
army of Juda prest Abner in grosse, and brake him. 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. v. § 139 At this first triumphant 
muster the members of both Houses appeared in gross. 
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1710 Lei. in Select, Harl. Misc. (1793] 561 Tt was not safe 
. . either to let the bill pass, or to have it rejected in gross, 
t C. In bulk, in large quantities, on a large scale, 
wholesale : opposed to by {fin) retail. Obs. 

1538 Fitzherb. Just, Peas 109 The But, Tone, . , Barel or 
Roundelet to be sold in grosse. 1340-1 Elyot Image Govt, 
{1556) 60 b, Of suche straungers it was lefull to the Ro- 
maynes to hie in grosse, and retayle. 1646 H. Lawrence 
Comm. Angells 125 Love hath given all in grosse, and there- 
fore can reteyne nothing in retayle, 1661 Cowley Disc, 
Govt. 0 . Cromwell in Verses 4- Ess. (1687) 73 Things that 
are too many to be number’d, and must only be weighed in 
gross. 1667 Lond, Gaz. No. 150/4 Renish Wines in Gross 
at 6/. the Arne, and x^. the Quart by Retail. 1749 Field- 
ing Tom Jones xii. i, The learned world are . . imposed 
upon to buy a second time in fragments and by retail 
what they have already in gross. 1799 W. Tooke View 
Russian Bmp. III. 142 Nowhere . . is the fishery carried on 
so much in the gross 'as here. x8o2~x2 Bentham Rat, 
Judic. Evid. (1827) IV. 527 How inconsistent and absurd, 
to do away the mischief in retail, and, in the very self-same 
shape, leave it to remain in gross 1 1818 Byron Beppo viii, 
To bid their cook .. ride to the Strand, and buy in gross.. 
Ketchup, Soy, [etc.] 

fd. In lull; nothing being omitted or with- 
held. Obs. 

1606 Chapman Mons. D' Olive ii. i. D 2, If youte deliuer me 
your mind in grose Why so I shall expresse it as I can. 1641 
Prynne Antip. To Rdr. 19 Behold the latter part in Epi- 
tome, till thou enjoy it in grosse. 1678 'Irans. Crt. Spain 
78 He came, .to tell me in gross what had been done. X774 
J. Bryant Mythol. II. 479 Many writeis have taken the 
account in gross. 

e. Law. [med L. in gi'csso."] Said of that which 
is absolute and independent, belonging to the person, 
and not to a manor ; esp. in advowson, villain in 
gross. Common in gross (see Common sb. 6). 

axSzS l&KCOvi Max. ty Uses Com. Law x. (1636) 2 If I 
be seised of an advowson in grosse, and [etc.]. 1642 Perkins' 
Prof. Bk. i. § 6 t. 28 A rent common in grosse, advowson in 
gro.sse and villeine in grosse can not be granted for yeares . . 
without deed. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Common, Com- 
mon in gross, is a liberty to have common alone, that is, 
without any land or tenement in another man’s land. 1767 
Blackstone Comm. II. 93 Else they [villein.s] were in gross, 
or at large, that is, annexed to the person of the lord, and 
tran.sferrable by deed from one owner to another. 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 90 Such a will as in the present 
case, would be sufficient to pass a term in gross. ^ 1844 
Williams Real Prop. (1877) 340 Another important kind of 
separate incorporeal hereditament is an advow.son in gross. 
1891 Sir R. V. Williams in Law Times' Rep. XLLN. 608/2 
Such a right of property may have a legal existence as an 
easement in gross to the exclusion of the grantor, 
t f. In solid form. Ohs, 

1748 Earthquake Peru i. 12a Among Minerals the Pyrites, 
both in Gross and in Vapour. 

3 . The gross or coarse part of anything; the 
dregs, dross. Obs. exc. dial, 
xqeA J. Philips Cyder n. 316 And now thy Wine’s trans- 
picuous, purg'd from all It’s earthy Gross. 1886 Elworthy 
W. Somerset Word-bk., C«>ji4',scuiii ; dross of melting metals 
or other liquids. 

f 4 . The greater part ; the majority, the bulk. Obs, 
1623 Bacon Ess., Vieiss. Things lArb.) 571 Comers, .haue 
likewise Power and Effect, ouer the Grosse and Masse of 
I'hings. c 164s [see Gregari an]. 1656 F inett For. A mbass. 
164 Intreating me to proceed with the grosse of his Traine. 
1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals n. iii. 194 The gross of the 
quarrel was compos’d by the Treaty at Pisa. 1677 Plot 
Oxfordsh. 99 The gross of the stone is somwhat whiter. 
<2x682 Sir T. Browne Tracts (1684) 132 So much still 
remaineth with us that it maketh the gross of our language. 
1698 Fryer Acc. E. India Sr P. 177 Bamboos make the gross 
of the Woods. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 502 T 3 The gross of 
an audience is composed of two sorts of people. 1726 
Butler Serm. Rolls Chap. xiii. 261 It was doubtle.'is in- 
tended, that Life should be very much a Pursuit to the Gross 
of Mankind. 1733 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. hi. xxxu. 140, 
1 delivered the gross of my baggage to the halidgee. c 1766 
Burke Tracis Popery Laws Wks. IX. 391 This denial of 
landed property to the gross of the people has this further 
evil effect. 

b. esp. Of an army or fleet : The main body. 
Ohs. tm. arch. Cf. A6b. 

x6oo Dymmok Ireland (1843) 4® The Lord Lieutenant . • 
presented a charge to the rebells gro.sse of horse and foote. 
1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. i. iii. (1810) 44 The grosse of 
the rebells bad left their standing in the plaine. 1666 Pefys 
Diary 27 Sept,, The gross of the French fleete are gone 
home again. X691 Dryden K. A rthur 1. Wks. 1884 VI 1 1 . 
144 The Saxon gross begins to move. X728 Morgan Algiers 
I. Iv. 158 His Horse immediately ran away full Speed and 
got back to the gross of the Army. 1863 Carlyle Fredk. 
Gt. xvm. ii. (1872) VII. 123 Schwerin, with the gross of the 
army, pushes into Mahren. 

to. The sum, sum total ; the whole. Ohs. 

1379 Spenser Shepk. Cal. Sept. 135 By much wrestling to 
leese the gros.se. 1596 Shaks. March. V. i. iii. 56, I cannot 
instantly raise vp the grosse Of full three thousand ducats. 
x6x4 Raleigh Hist. World 11. (1634) 440 The grosse and 
totall is not in that place set downe, 1625 Bacon Ess., 
Vidss. Things (Arb.) 571 Comets;, out of question, haue 
likewise Power and Effect ouer the Grosse and Masse of 
Things. X728 Pemberton Newton's Philos. 9 One sort of 
genius dwells too much upon the gross and sum of things. 
f 5 . Chiefly Mil. A large body ; a mass. Obs. 

1617 Moryson /tin. 11. i. L 36 Their foot are .so unwilling 
to fight in battell or grosse. 1626 Rayleigh's Ghost 5 The 
use of the Sword, push of the Pike, bringing of Grosses 
bodie to bodie, [etc ] 1646 Codrington Life Earl Essex 
31 Which caused our foot to unite themselves into one 
Grosse. x65x Davenant GotuHbert i. v. li. Every where 
where rallies made a gross He charged, a 1700 Dryden (J .), 
After they have separated themselves in many petty divi- 
sions, they rejoin one by one into a gross. 


iransf. x666 Dryden Ann. Mirab. ccxxxiii, The fire^ 
mean time, walks in a broader gross. 

Gross (gr^“s), V. Also 5 groce-B, -yn, grosouj 
6 gross (©, 5-6, 9 dial, grose, (6 gxoace, groce, 
8 groze). [f. Gross a.'\ 

1 1 . With up ; = Engross i. Obs. 

X4I2-20 Lydg. Ckron. Troy iv. xxxiv. (1513) Y vh, Vnto 
tyme that they were assuryd Of the ende grosyd [1555 
groced] vp in dede. 1325 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. xliii. 136 
When these letters were wryten and grosed vp in Frensshe 
and in Latyn, then they were redde before y® kyng. 

t 2 . With Zif/ : = Engross 3, 4. Obs, 

c 1440 Promp. Parv, 214/2 Groson, or grocym vp, or 
take mony thyngys togedur, ingrosso. 1330 Palsgr. 573/2, 

I grosse, I take or heape up thynges a great, je engrosse. 
This man groseth up all the market, cisso Bale A". 
Johan I Camden) 3 Pore wydowys howsys ye grosse up by 
long prayers. 

D. ctbsol. (See quots.) dial. 

1796 W. Marshall Yorksk. (ed. 2) II. 324 Graze, to save 
or lay up. 1853 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Grose, to save 
or amass wealth. 

^ 3 . a. intr. To become gross or great; to in- 
crease, amount, b. t 7 'ans. To render gross or 
coarse. Obs. 

1348 Forrest Pleas. Poesye 96Y449 When they haue 
groaced vnto a some, Of scoarys or hundredis as they 
appqynte shall. 1635 Heywood Hierarch.^ iv. 211 The 
subtile es.sence of tM Angels.. was grossed in their fall Of 
courser temper than th’ Origenall. 

4 . trans. To make a gross profit of ; to earn 
a total of. 

1884 Harper's Mag. Jan. 220/x Captain . .Lawrence, .once 
‘ grossed ’ ^60,000, 1887 Fall Mall G. 18 Mar. 3/2 Having 
grossed over /J! 4,000. 

Grossart, variant of Grosit. 

Gross-beak, variant of Grosbeak. 

Gross(e, variant of Crush v. 

Grossen (grJa-s’n), v. rare-^^. [f. Gross a, 
+ -EN 6.] trans. To render gross or coarse. 

^ 1899 Q. Rev. Apr. 424 His coarsenesses have been vulgar- 
ised, his refinements grossened. 

GrO’SSer. Obs. exc. dial. Also 6, 9 groser, 8 
grozer. [f. Gross v. + -er ^ .] =■• Engrosser sb. i. 

1543 Brinklow Compl. xx. (1874) 49 All inclosars, grossers 
vp of fermys, extorcyonars, and oppressers of the common 
welth. 1796 W. Marshall Vorksh. (ed. 2 Grazer, 

one who keeps money or other valuables long by him, 1835 
’B.OBxxfisoyi li'hitby Gloss., Groser, B. sixstt. 

Grosser, Grossery, obs. ff. Grocer, Grocery. 
f GrO'SSful, Obs.rare^^, [irreg. f. Gross 
a, + -EUL.J Full of gi’ossness. 

1613 Chapman Rev. Bussy D'Amhois Plays 1873 II. 109 
But let me heare My grossest faults, as grosse-fuU as 
th^ were. 

Grosshe, obs, variant of Crush v. 
t Gro'sslic ad. Obs. Also 6-7 gros(e-, gross- 
head. [f. Gross a, + Head,] A thick-headed 
person, a dullard. 

X580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Hinard, a grose head. 
xsSg Hay any Work A iij, Non would be so groshead as to 
gather that 1 threatned him with blowes. and to deale by 
Stafford law. 1589 Warner Alb. Etig. vi. xxx. (1612; 148 
The Groshead now and then, as hapt, a thred-bare terme 
lets drop. [1398 Barckley Felic. Man 11631) 467 Many 
simple and grosse heads [shall bee preferred] before the 
suitable and line-witted.] 1606 Crt. 4- Times Jas. / (1848) 

I. 58 Thomas Symondes hath got an office in court, and 
is become the king’s grosehead. 

Grossi£.catio2i (gr^«:sifik.f 5 j9n), Bot. [f. 
Gross a. + -(i)riCATiON.] (See quot. 1835.) 

X835 Lindley Introd. (1848) I. 364 The swelling of 
the ovary after fertilisation is termed grossification. i860 
in Worcester ; and in mod. Diets. 

Grossify (gr^“*sii9i), v. [f, Grosso + -(i)ft.] 
a. trans. To make gross or thick, b. intr. To 
become gross or thick (Ogilvie 1882). 

tGrO'SSity. Obs.'^'^ \j.mebifL. grossitat-em, 
f, grossus Gross ; see -ity. Cf. Grosie.] Cross- 
ness. (Bailey vol. II, 1727.) 

GTOSsly (gr^“*sli), adv, [f. Gross a. + -ly 2.] 
In a gross manner, 
f 1 . Densely, thickly. Obs. 

xs6i Hollybush Horn. Apoth. 37b, The same, .is specially 
good for them that are grosly stopped in the bladder, xyxi 

J. (Jreenwood Eng. Gram. 297 When we are about to 
pronounce T, if the breath goes out very grosly or thick, 
and as it were by a hole, the Greek €) is formed . . that is 
the English Tk. 

2. In a plain or obvious manner ; palpably, 
plainly, obviously ; in plain terms. Obs. 

1326 Tindale Rom. vi. 19, I wyll speake grossly because 
off the infirmitie off youre flesshe. 1601 Shaks. Alls Well 
I. iii. 184 Thine eies See it so grosely showne in thy beha- 
uiours, That in their kinde they speake it. 1632 .*iiar Chamb. 

(Camden) 169 He ..when he had donne this denyed 
it in substance as grossely as ever anie did. 1650 Vind. 
Hammond: s Addr. § 60 This is .so grossely true, that 'tis 
pitty any longer to insist on it. 1673 Baxter Cath. Theol, 
I. II. 7 You set up Free-will and Power more grossly in 
terms than I dare do. 1771 Fletcher Ckedes i. iii. Wks. 
1795 II. 41 Myriads of witnesses who have heard him 
preach, and thousands of printed sermons, ,. will prove it 
grossly. , 

3 . With terms of depreciative or evil import: 
Excessively, flagrantly, a. with adjs. 

i6x8 E. Elton Compl, Sand. Sinner (1622) 414 Some that 
are grosly ignorant. 1632 Sanderson Serm. 514 His igno- 
rance therein was not grosly affected and wilfuil. 1711 
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Stiaftesb./ C^ arar. (1733) r. ni. 2% A People wlio of all 
human Kind were the most grossly selfish. 2833 S. Hoole 
xii. 151 The bulk of mankind are grossly de- 
ficient ill duty, 1849 Macaulay v. I, 526 

A grossly calumnious paper. 1876 Geo. Eliot D^r. 
1. V, An extensive commentary on some melodic ideas not 
too grossly evident, 
b, with verbs- 

S5<}4 Hooker .See/. Pal jv. xii § r The weightiest ex- 
ception. .is again.st such kind of ceremonies, as have been 
so grossly, .abused. 2647 Clarendon Hisl, Rek v. § 412 
The Earl of Holland, .had. -grossly deceived him in other 
undertakings. 1682 Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) Ess. Paetry 
14. In many things they grosly fail. 1749 Fielding 
yams IV. i, Boinba.st. .which Mr. Locke’s blind man would 
not have grossly erred in likening to the sound of a trum- 
pet. 2783 Burke RaA Adairs Ind. Wks. XL 318 The 
care of the Nabob’s education was grossly neglected. 2860 
Motley NeikerL fi868) L i, 10 That compact had been 
grossly violated. 1870 Dickens M* Droody'ixh He insulted 
me most gros.sIy. 1878 Huxley Pkyswgr. xix. 335 I ts size 
is grossly exaggerated. 

t 4* Of grinding, potinding, etc. : Coarsely ; 
opposed to Oh. 

2376 B,^ker Jewell of Healih 231 h, In which infuse your 
proper siraple..grosely brought to ponder. 1577 Hahkkson 
Mnglmid 11. vi. (1877* i, 257 Some grinde the Malt some- 
what gro-selie. 1613 Markham Eng. Housem.u. ii. (1668) 
75 Strawberry leaves, sorrel, spinage, grossely chopt to- 
gether. 2620 Venner Fia. Recia vi. 103 One pound of 
Cinnamon grossely beaten. 2670 W. Simfson HydroL Ess. 
103 Marca-site.s of vitriol .. grosly pulverised. 2742 H. 
B.\k:er Aflcrosc, ti. ii. 71 Put common black Pepper, grossly 
bruised, into any open Vessel. 2823 P. Nicholson PracR 
Etilld. 334 Baked earth, grossly powdered. 

*t*b. Materially ; opposed to OBs. 

iisSs^Fctherstone tr. C^tlwu's Acts i. 14 We do not eat 
his [Christ’.s] fleshy grosly . . but he i,>oureth vnto vs by the 
.secret power of his .sfiirit, his force and strength. 1S9S 
Shaks. F. y. i. 65 Such harmonic is in immortal 

soulesy But whilst thi.s muddy vesture of decay Doth grosly 
dosejt in, we can'iot heare it, ^ 2601 •— TweL N, v. 1. 244 
A spirit I am indeed, But am in that dimension grossely 
dad, Which from the wombe I did particiimte. 

6. fa. With want ofclear per ception,stupidly. OBs. 

2326 Frith Risj^Mt. Purgatory 170 Paul .. took not this 
word fire for material fire, as they grossly imagine. 2595 
Shaks. fohn III. i. 163 All the Kings of Christendom Are 
led so grossely by this medling Priest. 2623 G. Sandvs 
Trav. 2i 8 Some write that Cyprus was so named . . of 
Cyrus, . .but gro.ssely ; for Cyrus lived sixe hundred yeares 
after Houier, by whom it was so named. 2722 Sped, No. 
524 ?• JO They gro.ssly overlook that which the rules and 
mws of the place prescribe to them 

fb. Awkwardly, clum>'ily, nnskilfuUy. Obs, 

CtSSo Robin Conscience 264 in HazI, E. P. P. III. 243 
Yovr clothes uery grossely abovt yov do .sit 2398 Shak.s. 
Merry li. ij. 149 them say *lis grossely done, so it 
bee fairely done, no matter. 2603 Bacon Adv. Cearn. 

I. iv, § 12 (2873) 37 Artillery, sailing, printing, and the like, 
were grossly managed at the first. 2642 Rogers 
542 if thou goe to worke grossely with commands. 

e. Roughly, sketchily ; in a general way, gater- 
ally, inexactly, arck. 

2537 LatimeFs Senn. to Clergy Bvi], This alonly 
I can say grosselye and as in a summe. 2543 Elvot Die.'., 
Adumbro - . .Some do sup{x>se that it signifieth, to trycke 
a thynge, or drawe it gros.sely, as paynters doo at the be- 
gynnyng. 1362 i/rV/d Wigand’s De Neutralibus et Mediis 
. . Grossly English^, Jack of both sides. 1622 Bhehewooo 
Lang, Sf Relig. xxii. 198 Although Alvarez in his story of 
^Ethiopia have related . . too grossly and boldly that fete. }, 
2672 Salmon Syn. M'd. Introd. 3 Physical Precepts, .only 

f rosly inform the Mind, how to . , Cure Diseases. 1697 
\ Smith Foy. Constantinople in Mhc, Cur. (1708) III, z 
Three hours, which is grosly speaking the time of half 
a 'ride. 2704 Newton Opiics i. ii. (1721) 108, I would he 
understood to speak not philosophically and properly, but 
grossly, and aixording to such conceptions as vulgar people 
..would be apt to frame. 2722 Wollaston Rc/ig. Sat 
V. 81 'llie manner how we know not; or but grosly. 1775 
Johnson IFestem hi. 267 The rude speech of a barbarous 
people, who . . were content as they conceived grossly to 
be grossly understood. 1806 .Syd. Smith Sk. iloral Philos. 
(1850*. 357 Si>eaking very generally and grossly. 

7. a. Indelicately, indecently, b. Of eating or 
drinking : Coarsely, without delicacy or refine- 
ment ; to a rude exces.s. 

2347 Booude Introd. Knmol. xiv. (1870) 1:60 They do fede 
grosly, and they wyll eate magots as fitst as we wyll «ate 
comfets. 2396 Shaks. Merck. F, v. i. 266 S;>eak not so 
grossely. 2883 Stevenson Siherado Sq. (1886) 17 Dinner- 
parties where the guests drank gr«>R.sly. 

Crossness igwmsnes). [LGeOSS^j:. + -KBSS.] 

The quality or condition of being gross. 

1 1. Bigness, bnlkiness, size. OBs. 

2494 Faiivan Cknm. vu. ccxxx. 260 This Lewis, .was sur- 
named i.e\vys the Create, for gro.ssenesse of his b'.dy. 2606 
Shaks. 'J'r. (f Cr. i. iii, 325 The purpose is perspicuous euen 
as substance, Whose grossenesse little characters summe 
up. 2638 F. Junius Paint. Ancients 213 One found fault 
with the grossenesse of the nose: another with thelengih 
of the face. 2632 Uhouhart yetoei Wks. {1S34I 246 Garne 
, .for the height and grosseness of his person . . was elected 
King of ■Bucimria,. 

2. Exaggerated or fiagrant character, enormity. 
*575"®$ B.andys Serm. xiii. 220 Our Sauionr. .doth.. lay 
opi:n the grosnesse of their fault. 23^6 Shaks. 3 ferck. F, 
IH, ii. 80 Hiding the grosen<r<ise witli faire ornament, a 1633 
Aus hn o/edft. •1635) i6fi The grossenesse of this I.ie every 
Child may discover. 2807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. Prefi 
5 BOece, and Buchanan . . went beyond these useful chroni- 
clers, in the grossness of their fables, 2863 Dickens rVui, 
Er. m, V, llie very grossnejis of this flattery. 

3 , Thickness, density, mateiialliy, solidity. Also 
or 


2527 Andrew Brufmvyke*s Distyll, Waters A j, The 
waters that there ben devyded from the gro.ssenes of the 
herbes eche in his substance. 1390 Shaks. Mids. N. i|X. 1. 
363, I will purge thyinortall grossene.s.se so, That thou shalt 
like an airie spirit go, 2627 Drayton BatL Aginc. etc., 
PloowCalf 168 A black cloud .. Whose foggy grosnesse 
so oppos’d the light, As it would turn the noone-sted into 
night, jifiso Milton On Time 20 Then all this Earthy 
grosnes quit, Attir’d with Stars we shall for ever sit. 2644 
Digby Nat. Bodies xxvii. 245 The element immediately 
next the earth in grossenesse is water. 2709 Pope Ess. 
Crit, 469 For envy’d Wit, like Sol eclips’d makes known 
Th’ opposing body’s grossness, not its own. 2807 Knox 
& Jebb Corr. I. 358 An expert diver can see under water, 
but it must be cloudily, on account of tJie grossness of 
tlie medium. _ ,»«..• 

ftg. 1766 Johnson Let. to IF. Drummond 23 Aug,, J hi.s 
speculation may perhaps bethought more .sul>tle than the 
grossness of real life will easily permit. 2842 Iennyson 
Locksley Hall 48 The grossness of his nature will have 
weight to drag thee down. 

fb. Thickness as a third dimension (uAr.). 
c. Magnitude, with the implication of materiality. 

1570 Billingsley AVc/ffl? i. def. .vv, 3 A plaine figure, that 
is a figure without grossenes or thicknes. 2379 Fulkk 
Heskind Pari. 267 That body buing so subtile.., was voyde 
of all grossenesse or thicknesse. 2862 K. Hall Hindu P kilos. 
Syst. 122 Gros.sness i.s essential in order to perception. 

4. Coarseness, want of fineness or lefinemerit; 
a. of food, feeding or material substances; b. 
of habits, ideas, speech, etc. 

a. 1682 Drvden Abs. 4- Ackit, 6sg His .Shrievjtl Bonrd 
q'be Crossness ofa City Feast abliorr’d. 2752 Earl Orrp:kv 
Remarks Swift (1752) 275 'l'h« grossness of our tood, and 
..our imiiKKifrate use of spirituous liquors. 1899 John 
Cairo Fnn tamenial Ideas of ChridianPy II. x. 52 The 
vital energy of t!ie plant transmiues into flower and fruit 
the grosKiiess and foulness of the st>il from which it springs. 

b. 1563 Homilies n. Places JI. Script, i. 160 Places that 
men are offended at for ilte hamelyuesse & gro.ssenesse 
of speach. 2394 Shaks. Kuk. ///, iii. i. 46 Weiuh it but 
with the gros!.enesse of this Age. 2667 (title) 'ihe most 
delectable History of Reynard the Fox.. purged from all 
gros-sness in phrase and matter, 2738 WARBUR'tpN Div. 
Legai, iii. vi. Wks. II. 298 I’o be bleached and puri- 
fied from the groi^ness and pollution of their ideas. 2763 
Johnson Let, to Miss Reynolds 27 Oct,, I do not,. think 
the grossness of a ship very suitable to a lady, 2790 
Burke Er, Rev. Wks. V. 250 'I hat chastity of honour .. 
under which vice itself lost half its evil, by losing all its 
grossness. 2826 J. Scott Fix. Paris (cd. s>^ xjo Crossness 
of conduct is the natural and becoming barrier that stands 
between virtue and vice. 2860 Emerson Cond. Li/e^ Wor- 
ship Wks. (Bohn) II. 396 With these grossnesses, we com- 
placently compare our own ta>.te and decorum,^ 2885 
dianck. Exam. 4 May 5/x The .. desire to dEguise the 
native groH.sness of their motives, 

5. W ant of instruction and enlightenment ; dull- 
ness, stupidity. 

iSanS Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 25321 228!), Shall brynge with 
them theyr olde grosnen, heuynes & passibilite. 2$5* Lati- 
mer Serm. Lmtolmh. ix. (1562) 244 What a pacient man 
our Rauior Christ was, which could so wd bcare wt the 
gtosenes of lohns disciples. 2397 Hookkr Bed. Pol. v. ii. 
i 2 Tlsey. .are. .for grcRiuesse of wit such, as they, .srarcely 
seeme to holde the place of humane being, 2^ Bacon 
Sylva § 237 It were extresime Grossenesse to think«..tlmt 
the Sound in .Strings Is made, .between the Hand and the 
String. 1638 F. Juniun P*amt. Ancients 350 Ihis w'lis his 
grosnesse. As for the other more refinetl . .men, they knew 
well enough what difference there was. 2837 Ht. Martinf.au 
Soc. Amer. 11 . 59 I’helr iutencctwal torpor, their mental 
grossness, are melancholy to witness, 2837 Keblk Euc/iar. 
Adoraiion 58 To bring men to that requires extreme 
grc«snei!® of understanding. 

Grossolite, corrupt form of Chiiyeot.ite. 

2323 Skelton Carl. Laurel 466 With turkis and grossolitis 
enpauyd was the grounde. 

t Gross-table, grostable, wiaot of gpass- 
iabk, see Grass sB. 13. 

2(553 Gerbikr Counsel 87 The Base called gross-table, at 
the bottome of a building. Ibid, 89 For cleansing and 
setting again old work, m window stuff, grostabie, water* 
table, cornish, qui lies. 

Grossula*ceous, Set rare '•“**. [f. mod.L, 
Gras.sidike IP, the gooseberry tnlie 4* -mm.] Be- 
longing to the N.O. Grassulacem (aow Crotsulari* 
aem). 

2847 in Craig ; hence in later Diets, 

Grossular (grp’sii711i). Jdm. Also -are. 
[ad. mod.L. grbsstiiHr-m (Werner in 2811), an 
application of the specific name of the gooseberry, 
in allusion to the colour of the stone.] A pale- 
green variety of garnet from Sit>eria, often called 
the gooseberry garnet* 

11824 T, kujkH. Min. Nomm. 21 Garnet.. Olive G een, 
Grohsukria.l 282^ W. Phillh'S Mim. ed. a) »4 Oromd.ir 
♦ .occurs in the varieties of the dodecahedron. 2822 J am rsoN 
Mfin. 9S4 Gromulare. | In ^V'elisier 1828-3®, and fitter Dkts., 
which Iwve the wwd also m an adj.l 

GccwSTllaTiotlS, u. rare-K . ff. moflL* 
suMri-a (sec prcc.) -f -ObS.] Of the nature of, or 
resembimg, the gooseberry. 

1845 Dow Horik. ia MmyJ. Metmp. VI. isio* Groswila- 
rioiw Fruits. 

Gr0»jarelaarit©fj:rrsi^arait^^ Min. [fiasprec, 
+ -ITE.] w prec, 

2«47 in Craig. i 858 Dana Min. 367 Pale green, .gameit 
are not invarlftbly grossulante. 

GifOfisy^ a- [f, Gitosg a, + -T L} . f a. Some- 
what gross b. dial (see iSyy), 

Hexham Dutch Dkt„ CrvfacMigk, G'possie, or 
llikkwh. #2652 Fuller Worthiest Limedn IL 249 


GROTESQUE. 

Wild-foule being more dainty and^ digestable than Tame of 
the same kind, a-s spending their Gro.s.sie humours with their 
Activity and constant Motion in B’lying.^ t'^TpHolderness 
Gloss., Grassy, ..green and vigorous (applied to vegetation) ; 
..stout (applied to persons). 

Grost, obs. variant of gorst, Gorsf. 

24.. Foe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 608/39 ^ uscus, a grost, or furses. 

Grostable: see Geoss-tablb. 
tGrost 4 -^ OlfS. rare, [a. 0 ¥ . grassetf i--- 
med.L. grossit&i-em Gbossitt.] Grossness ; in 
qnots. gross or thick parts. 

1460-70 Bk, Quintessence t. 5 pat . . be grost (5 of pe mater 
of fie watir descende dounwara to fie necke, /bid., pt grostd 
schal abide bynebe in Jk botme. 

fGrotL OBs. Forms: 1-4 grot, 3-5 grote, 
(3 greot), 4 giott(o. fOE. grel str. netit., related 
by ablaut to gnat Gbit sk^, grytt Gbit sbA, 
gr&t Grout : see also Geoatb.] A fragment, 
particle, atom. Every grot ®= every whit. 

<r888 K. *®LFUED Btgtk. xxxv. § i Hu maes {"onne seni?; 
man rilitwLlice . . acsi7,an, 7;if he nan grnt rihtwihuesse on 
him naefS. n 2223 Ancr. K. 260 Of al fie brode oorAe ne 
moHte be habben a grot, forte cieien nppon. a 2240 Sawks 
Warde in Coit. Horn. 251: Iieiiede draUen .. to clKoweiS 
ham ench greot. 4'i3oo Havelok 472 Of bothen he karf on 
two here thrutes, And .sithen lam aj to grotes. /21330 
Roland A- V. 7S6 Now ich wot, ^our crbien lawe eueri grot. 
€t^> CiiAVVv.vt. Friar's Prol. 28, I slial liyni quiten enery 
grot. 1398'rHEViSA Par’th. De P. R. iii. xii n'uliein. MS.i, 
Atlhomis a litill bing<f, a.s it were, of fie grot is in |?e Sonne 
beine. 1399 Langl. Ruk. Rtded.s I'rul. 35 N<jI to grucchen 
a groit a-jcim; godis sonde. C2400 Aie.xius (Laud 622) 
608 Ac on ioiias lei vche ^1423 Siven Sag. .P.) 2071 

Hy.s fy<;n, hy^ iiu.se, and lj>b thrute, 'Ihay fyldaii wit guide 
every groic. 

tGrot-. Chs. Also 4 grate, [a ON,,^Yf/-r,cogn. 
vt.grdia: see Gkoik ti.] Weeping, lamentation. 

c 1250 Gen. A* Ex. 1577 Grot sa! bi-cunit-n, And ureebe of 
iacob sal Li-numen. 'Jbid. 1978 Long grot and .sor:,e is him 
ikid. Hid. 2288, 3717. 13.. Si. Aiixius 570 in Horstm. 
Aitengl. Leg. 11881} 187 His wife kcmie pan vvip sorowfuli 
late Wip goulirige iV i\ip rtwfull grate, 

Kowuniy/t?e'/. Forms: 6-Sgrott(e, 
7 grote, 6- grot, [ad, F. grolH : see Grotto.] 

1 . » GEO'mi 1. 

2506 Gi;vi.F<^F.nF. Pilgr. iCamdenl 16 There w’e lay in the 
same grotte or time Fryda3e all day vjkju the bare, 
stynkynge, stable guiiinde. 1598 Flokio, Groita, a grot, 
a ca^e, a den, a taverne. x6o8 rh GniMSiONE Hist. France 
tj6n' 3030 'I o shew him his huihlii.gs, pis Grots or Caues, 
and his Oha-es. *647 Jk«. I’AVum Lib. Propk. Kp. Ded. 
23 They wh<j ftir their security niiine into grots and cellars. 
2670-98 LA.ssr,!i» Foy. Italy il. iSu Kntring inio the Gro te 
of Paiisilipus we found it to be al out forty ftxE Itigh. 2680 
MoRDtN Rni , iierumny 113 In his Palace or 

Castle of Heuielburg are divers things rciiuirkabk, viz. the 
Gioies and U at«.r-wuiks. ^ 2702 W, J. Bmijn's Foy.Lcs'ant 
xxxvi, 143 Near those Buildings of everla-.ling continuance 
there are also -ome (Lott?* or Cave.s. 2753 Johnsun Adven- 
turer No. 108 r 5 A natural grot siisided wuh myrtles, a 1755 
Shfkstonk in ihxisley im. Poems *17.55) IV, 351 Here in 
coni grot and mossy cell We rural fajeSi and faeries dwell. 
1824 Scott Lora iFldes hl xxviii, Mermaid's aiabaBier grot, 
tb. A crypt mnltT a chinch. 6%, 

26^8 J. Ih Hiii nv Hist Ckristinn A. 0/ .Svoedland 441 H<*r 
Majesty, wneii she had aclor’d the most holy Sacrament, 
went down into the gmts below the Chur«h. 1670-98 
I.A.SSEI..K Foy. itaiy IL a8 , 1 got leave to go down into the 
Giot under this Cnnrch, 

2 , •-« G.Borr<> 3.. 

2642 Evkiyh Diary 19 Awg^., We . . went to visit the Hoff, 
or PtinceV Court, with the adjoining gardens fnp of. .grots 
fountains, amS anifit.ial musk. Dkvden in Dryden's 

ymvnai l ifsi? 17a Lucan . . may fie at eitse I n c'ostly Grotts, 
and nunbk Palaces. 2749 Lady l.u.\*nowji;GH Let. F Sh'n- 
stone 24 June, \cm may l>e Kcure in your gnm from ail 
intruders, and ja’c yor.r ShruhlaTV prosper unmolested, 
(Kt/emi Sausage A* Fresh Shade and Vale Hu more to 
visit, or vine-munt.ed Grot, a tS39 Prald iWms 11864* II. 
366 The Patron Is Ifiiud to a Wain wus day, If it beam in my 
lady's grot. 1865 Diuilns Mat. Fr. 1. in, lie opened a 
cool grot at the end of the yard, 

fGrote, ti. ('Bs. A!«> 4 gtaten. fa.' ON., 
gnila : rt Greft Irmts- and mtn To 

btnvail; a-GHKKTtb'-^ 

1P1J50 Gen. Ex. 1984 Ic sal listen til belle dale, And 
grottrt fcr min suncs Iwk, c 2300 Hmrlok 329 Of Goldehon! 
s-hut we non kten, put noath ne blimieth form g«ateiL /bid. 
2390 He. ..Sipfcii yede wore gmtinde auey. 

Grot®, obs, form of Geoat^ Geoath. 
t Gro’taili, V- OBs. [f )f obsscure origin ; 

ci g/id and ME. agintye. S«:e also Ageotek, In- 
GEtTTKN.] trmu. To Rlllt. 

1:2440 Promp. ParrK aiyi Groton, or ingroton wythe 
«M‘!e or drynke, ingurgiio. 

t Grotts* OBs.’^'^K [variant of Ceotbt 
*K Ceottklh. 

c 2430 3fE. Mid. Bk. {Heinrkh) 240 Take pe grow of pe 
g»xjt, and Wih twin in vy negro |.etc.|. 

GrotescfO.® (grMe'sk), sB. and i*. Forms : a. 
6 7 orotesoo, -ko. 0 . 7*-8 grot^ 

(tdso, -k(0, -Q, trot(t)esco, -ko, 7- grotesque. 
fOrig. a, early mod.F. frahs^tte sb. fern., an 
adaptation (by asKimilation to OF. = It 
p'oHa) of It groHma * a kind© of rugged vn- 
polished painters worke, an tick© worke ^ (Florio 
159S), *aiitkfce or landskip worke of Painters’ 
(Florlo i6ii ), an elliptical use (» fffera or fittura 
groiksm) of ihe fern, of grbiiesco adj, f. gr&tia : 
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GEOTBSQUE. 


see Grotto and -ESQUE. (Cf. Sp., Pg. gruUsco, 
an alteration of the It. word after Sp. Pg. gruta^ 
It. grctta,) It is remarkable that Florio in both 
his Diets. (1598 and 1611) has croUsca as an It 
word, ^explained as * antique, fretted, or earned 
worke’ ; this, if genuine, would seem to be a re- 
adoption from Fr. Before the end of the i6th c. 
the Fr. word was occasionally spelt after 

the original It. ; this form was adopted into Eng. 
about 1640, and has been the prevailing form ever 
since. But early in the 17th c. writers acquainted 
with It had introduced the masc. form of the adj., 
rr<7/«r^7, which occurs as late as 1646; the more 
usual It. form grotesco appears as Eng. first in 
the 1633 edition of Florio’s transl. of Montaigne, 
and did not become obsolete until the 18th c. 

The etymological sense of grottesca would be ‘ painting 
appropriate to grottos’. The special sense is commonly 
explained by the statement i\\2X. grot ie, ‘grottoes’, was the 
popular name in Rome for the chambers of ancient buildings 
which had been revealed by excavations, and which con- 
tained those mural paintings that were the typical exam- 
ples of ‘ grotesque (See Voc. della- Crnsra, s, v. Grotta, 
§ iv.) Although this seems to be only a late conjecture, 
without any actual evidence, it appears to be intrinsically 
plausible.] 

A. sk 

1 . A kind of decorative painting or sculpture, 
consisting of representations of portions of human 
and animal forms, fantasstically combined and in- 
terwoven with foliage and flowers. 

z$Sx ImK IVardrole 130 Item, twa paintit broddis 
the ane of the muses and the utherof croteseque or conceptis. 
[3C624 WoTTON /frr/i/if. n. 97 Whether Grotesca (as the 
Italians) or Antique worke as wee call it) should be receiued.] 
1636 li JoNSON Discov.,^ l)e progres. picture Wks. (1640) 
1 13 He complaine.s of their painting Chxmaeras, by the vulgar 
unaptly called Grottesque. 1645 Kvelyn Mem. (1857) F ^43 
ITie foliage and grotesque about some of the compartments 
are admirable. X658 W. Sanderson Grapidce 25, I would 
confine Grotesco only to Borders and Freezes. 1686 
Aglionby Painting Illustr- Explan. Terms, Grotesk, is 
properly the Painting that is found under Ground in the 
Kimies of Rome. 1715 Leoni Palladio * s A rchil, (1742) I. 
59 The Chambers are all .. painted in grotesque of a very 
fine Invention. lyfia-yj: H, Walpole Periods A need. Paint. 
(J786) 1. 260 Don Juho Clovio, the celebrated limner, whose 
neatness and taste in grotesque were exquisite. 1825 P. 
Nicholson Praci. Build. Gloss. $86 Grotesque., the light, 
gay, and beautiful style of ornament, practised by the antient 
Romans in tlie decoration of their palaces, baths, villas, etc. 

atirib. tqtt SiiArrESB. Charac. (1737) HI. 6 "I'is the per- 
fection of certain grotesque-painters, to keep as far from 
nature as possible, a 1744 Poi E lior. Sat. 11. vi. 192 Grotesco 
roofs, and Stucco floors. 

b. A work of art in this style. Chiefly //., 
figures or designs in grotesque; in popular lan- 
guage, figures or designs characterized by comic 
distortion or exaggeration. 

1643 Sir T. Browns Pelig. Med. i. § 15 There are no 
Grotesques in nature, tr. Emillietnnds Frauds 

Momisk M.onks 333 'rhey expose^ to public view in the 
Streets . . many infamous naked Pictures, and Grotesques, 
to cause laughter. 1746 W, Hor.si.ey Fool (1748) I. 141 
I'he reigning Taste of the Age for Oddities, Monsters, Gro- 
tesques, Carlcatura's, K:c. 1756 Burke Suhl. ^ B, ii. v. All 
the designs I have chanced to meet of the temptations of 
St. Anthony ware: rather a sort of odd, wild grotesques, than 
any thing caixible of producing a serious passion. 1819 
Byron yutin 1. xlvi, Thi.s [missal] all Kinds of grotesques 
iUiimined. iBsfi Ruskin Mod, Paint, HI. iv. viii. § 4 A fine 
grotesque is the expression, in a moment, by a series of sym- 
toIs thrown together in bold and fearless connection, of 
truth.s which it would have taken a long time to express in 
any verbal way [etc.]. i85s Loud. Rev. 23 Dec, 668/1 The 
oruamentalists of that period . . revelled in their grotesques, 
1893 Lelano Mem. U. 248 Adorned with fifteenth century 
grotesques. 

e. fig. 

1644-7 Cleveland Char. Land. Diurn. 28 A strange 
Grottesco this, the Church and States. 1710 Steele Tailer 
No. 202 F 2 'This indeed is Ambition in Grotesque. 1889 
Spectator 21 Dec., 'To Browning, life is a medley of gro- 
tesques, witii a glowing horizon beyond it. 

2 . A clown, buffoon, or merry-andrew, [So m 
mod.Fr. (as masc. sb.h] Cf. Antic. 

1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 18 Nov., a'he great grotesque 
himself will be in the grave. 1872 Morl^ Poltav-e iiu 
(18721 120 Some men of true genius seem only to make sure 
of fhme by straining themselves into grotesques. ^ 

3 . Prinling. A square-cut letter without cenph, 
THUS; formerly called 

187s Southward Diet. Typogr.j Grotesque, the name of 
a pe.mliar fancy jobbing type. 


B. (zdj. 

1 , Arch, Having the character of the work de- 
scribed in A. I. (In some of the early instances 
the word may be the sb. used aitrib.')^ 

x6o3 Florio Montaigne i. xxvii, 89 Aiitike Boscage or 
Crotesko [.r*? also ed, 1613; ed. 1632 has GroteskoJ works, 
which are fantastical pictures, having no grace, but in tne 
variety and strangeiie.s of them. 

Sum>ey 11. vi. 58 Compartiments are Biankes or ri£,ures 
bordered with Antickc Boscage or Crotesko- woorke. 1646 
SiK T. Browne Pseud, Ep. iii. xxiv. 170 for Sea-horses 
..thev are but Crote.sco delmuitions. L’ 

FreaA*s Parall. Archit. 128 ITiere are alw Volu as in 
the Corinthian and Compounded Capitels, but they con- 
sist rather of certain large Stalkes after a more Gmtesw 
designe. ^*668 Davenant Masque Wks. (1673) 360 And 
*m the midst was placed a large compartiment composed 


of Groteske work. 1687 Burnet Trav. il (1750) 100 They 
have built great Vaults and Porticos along the Rock, which 
are all made Grotesque. 1695 Dryden Paral. Poet, Paint, 
26 Grotesque painting is the just resemblance of this. 1841-^ 
Emerson Ess., Manners Wks. (Bofan) I, 215 Let there he 
gmtesque sculpture about the gates and offices of temples. 

2 . In a wider sense, of designs or forms ; Charac- 
terized^ by distortion or unnatural combinations ; 
fantastically extravagant ; bizarre, f quaint. Also 
tram/, of immaterial things, esp, of literary style. 

z6S3j* H ALL 45 They.. ought to bee accounted 
one ot those Grotesco Maximes . . that doe so disfigure and 
misguide the life of man. _ 1687 Dryden Mind P. in. 1044 
An hideous figure of their foes they drew, Nor lines, nor 
looks, nor shades, nor colours true ; And this grotesque de- 
sign expos’d to public view. 1709 Steele J'ailer No. 118 
F 6 You have employed your self more in Grotesque Figure.s, 
than in Beauties. 1718 Lady M. W. Montagu Lei. to Lady 
Rich 10 Oct., These grotesque daubers give me a still higher 
esteem of,. natural charms. 1728 Morgan Algiers I. Pref. 
25 Matters of so peregrine and grotesk a Nature a.s this 
[ H i,story]. 1762-5 H. W alpole Fertue^s A need. Paint, (ed. 2) 

I. 118 Those Grotesque monsters, .with which the spouts . . 
of ancient buildings are decorated. 1820 Hazlitt Lect. 
Dram. Lit. 36 Our literature, .is Gothic and grotesque. 

absol. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias xi. v. (Rtldg.) 404 He 
preferred the stately, or r.ather the grotesque in writirg. 
1851 Ruskin Stones Ven, (1874) I. App. 367 I’he Northern 
love of what is called the Grotesque. 1888 Pall Mall G. 
4 Apr. ii/i The grotesque is a branch of the fantastic. 

t b. Of laudtjcape ; Komantic, picturesquely 
irregular. Obs. 

1667 Milton P. L. iv. 136 A steep wilderness, whose hairie 
sides With thicket overgrown, grottesque and wilde, Access 
dent’d, c 1764 R. Dodsley Leasozves, in Shenstone's IVks. 

II. 11777) 296 The more pleasing parts of this grotesque and 
hilly country. 

B. Ludicrous from incongruity ; fantastically ab- 
surd. 

1747 Genii. Mag. 374 A woman with her head peeping out 
of a sack, could hardly . . make a more Grote.sque figure. 
1829 Lytton Devereux a. v. 46 O’Carroll gave a grote.sque 
sort of signal between a wink and a beckon. 1840 Dickens 
Old C. Shop lii, But what added most to the grotesque 
expression of his face, was a gha.stly smile. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng.^ ii. I. 163 The<e peculiaritte.s appeared far more 
grote.sque in a faction which ruled a great empire. 1863 
Fr. A. Kemble Resid. in Georgia 58 You can conceive 
nothing more grotesque than the Sunday trim of the poor 
peo;p!e. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann, Q. Keigkb. ix. (1878) 
154 The most grotesque machine 1 ever saw that some- 
thing. 1870 R. W. Dale IVeek-day Serm. xii. 246 The gro- 
tesque doctrine that it is good for trade. 

4 . Comb.-) grolesq tie-minded adj. 

1822 Moore 3 fem. (1853) III. 347 Found there Beresford.. 
a grotesque-minded person, very amusing. 

Hence G-rote'sque v, irans., to give a grotesque 
form or appearance to ; to caricature, travesty. 

187s Browning Arisfoph. Apol. 432 After obscenity 
grotesqued so much It slunk away, revolted at itself. 1891 
Sat. Rev. 19 Dec. 707, 2 This is to grotesque Dante, not to 
translate him. 

GrotesqLuely (gri7te*skli), adv. [f. GKOTESQUE 
a. -f -LY -,J In a grotesque manner ; with incon- 
gruous absurdity ; fantastically, whimsically. 

1740 H. Walpole Ep.fr. Florence -ZB's in Dodsley Coll. 
Poems (i75S> III. 80 The wearied arms grotesquely deck 
the wall. 2814 Scott Waxu Ixv, His absurdities , , had ap- 

? eared grotesquely ludicrous during his prosperity. 1818 
'osTER in Life ^ Corr. (1846) II. 26 Grotesquely-constructed 
sentences. 1829 Lytton Devereux n. ii, A man of about 
the middle age, very grotesquely attired. 

€hrotesq['aeness (gr^te^sknes). [f. Gkotesque 
+ -NESS.] The quality of being grotesque ; incon- 
gruous absurdity. Also concr, pi. Grotesque objects. 

1S26 Miss Mitford Village Ser. li. {1863) 329 His face, 
with all its grotesqueness, was infinitely pleasanter to look 
at than his figure, i860 Hecuis^ 4* Hats 12 The women 
[temp. Edw. IV] wore absurdly high coiffures; and the men 
vied with them in their height, if not in their grotesqueness. 
1883 J. Hawthorne in Harpers Mag. Nov. 926 i, 1 saun- 
tered about the studio, taking note of the v^ious beauties, 
grotesquenesses, and curiosities that it contained. 

Grotesq,tierie (grtite'skori). Also grotes- 
query. [as if a. F. '^groiesqiierie, f. grotesque 
Gr<jtesque.] Grotesque objects collectively ; gro- 
tesque quality ; a piece of grotesqueness. 

1654-66 Ld. Orrery Parfhenissa {1676) 517 In a large 
Compartiment composed of Groteskery were seen Sphynxes, 
Harpyes, the Claw.s of Lyons and Tygers, to evidence that 
within inhabited Mysteries and Riddles. 1862 B. Taylor 
Hojfie Sf Abr, Ser. n. II. 330 Where so much is beautiful, 
the occasional anomalies and grotesqueries of taste fail to 
offend you. 1877 ‘ H. A. Page' De Quincy L v. 92 Casting 
a ‘jet ’ of gentle humour over the grim grotesquerie of the 
situation. 1878 Bayne Purii, Rev. iii. 59 The incidents .. 
of waking exi.stence are therein - .tossed and heaped together 
as the materials of a wild grotesquerie. 1880 Howells Z 7 «- 
disc. Country xiii. 197 She showed her sense of degradation 
in the brutal grote-squery. 1885 Manch. Exam. 22 July 3/2 
The inventive grotesquerie of his [Gustave Lore’s] later work. 

Grotha, Grotlie, obs. ff. Grotto, Growth L 
Grothite (gr^u-J^ait). Min. [f. Groth the name 
of a German mineralogist + -ITE. Named by Dana 
1867.] A variety of titanite containing yttrium. 

1^7 Amer. yml. Set. Ser. ii. XLIV. 258 Grothite .. 
Described as a variety of Titanite by Groth. 

Grotis, Grots, obs. ff. GROAm 
Grotta, original form of Grotto, q. v. 

Grotte, obs. form of Groat, Grot. 

Grottes, obs. form of Groats. 

Grottesc(o, -k(e, -ko, obs, ff. Grotesque. 


Grotto ' <grp‘t4?). PI. grottos, grottoes. 
F orms : a. 7 grotta, (grotlia ) ; pi grotta’ s, grottas, 
grotba’s, {err on. grottaa) ; . ( 7 groto) , 7 - gi o tto ; 

pL 7-8 grotto’s, 7~ grottos, grottoes, [ad. It. 
grotta (for which Dante has also groUtf) = OF, 
crote, croute, Pr. C 7 ‘ota.^ Sp. and Pg. gt tiia pop.L. 
crupta, grupta ( - literary L. crypta), ad. Gr. npvvrr) 
vault, f. /cpuwTCiv to hide. (The mod.F. grotte is 
from It.)] 

1 . A cave or cavern, esp. one which is picturesque, 
or which forms an agreeable retreat. 

26x7 Collins Def. Bp. Ely n. vi. 241 To bee respected and 
credited, atbre your grottae, or your Crji-ptae. 1632 Lithgow 
Trav. VI. 276 We arrived at a Cave, .. and from the mouth 
of this delectable Grotto, gusbeth forth a most delicious 
Fountaine. 1695 Woodward Fat. Hist. Earth i, (1723) 3 
T'o inform my self of the present Condition of the Earth .. 
as far as either Grotto'*s or other Natural Caverns .. let me 
into it, 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) L 67 Of all the 
subterraneous caverns now known, the grotto of Antiparos 
is the most remarkable, as well for its extent, as for the beauty 
of its sparry incrustations. x8x8 Keats i. 459 

Echoing grottoes, full of tumbling waves And moonlight. 
1856 Stanley bVwzrz 4* Pal. ii. (1858) 153 Partly perhaps the 
cause, partly the effect of this consecration of grottoes, began 
the caves of hermits. 1887 Ruskin Preeteriia II. 89 Ihe 
Hog’s grotto with its floor a foot deep in poisoned air. 

2 . An excavation or slructure made to imitate 
a rocky cave, often adorned with shell-work, etc., 
and serving as a place of recreation or a cool 
retreat. 

1625 Bacon Ess., i?7<f?7ffrV.'^('Arb.''552 On the Vnder Story, 
towards the Garden, Let it be turned to a Grotta, or place of 
Shade, or Estiuation. 1644 Evelyn M tw. {1857) L 56 A grotto 
or shell-house, on the summit of the hill- C1645 Howell 
Lett. (1650) 1. HI. 92 I he keeper of the house was veiy 
ofi'icious to shew him every room, with the garden, grotha’s, 
and aqueducts. 1680 Morden Geog, Red., Gerjuany (16S5) 
319 There is nowhere to be seen fairer Rows of Orange- 
T'l ees, Grottas better contrived and beautified. 179X Geutl. 
Mag. 26/1 'i'bese seeds are sold at many shops in London, 
for ornamenting grottoes and shell-work. 1832 G.^ Downes 
Lett. Coni. Countries I, 283 Under the palace is a very 
curious and beautiful grotto of shell-work, with a mosaic 
floor. It consists of several chambers, .adorned with statues. 

transf. 1720 Stkvpe Stovls Sur 7 .>. ]L vi. vi. 663/1 

A small Grotto of trees most pleasant in the Summer season. 

B. A sirnctuie oi oyster-shells in the iorm of 
a grotto, erected and exhibited by London street- 
boys on the 5th of August. 

a 1845 [implied in grottoing below]. 1864 Chambers* Bk, 
Days II. 122. 1877 Punch 244 The Derby outing comes, 
like the ‘grotter’, only once a year. 

4 . Comb.. groito-work groito-like zfC), 

1782 CowpER Poet, Oyster, 4* Sensii. Plant 49 You, in 
your grotto-work enclosed, Complain of being thus exposed. 
1840 Mrs. Norton Dream 39 There in a cool and grotto-like 
repose. 

Hence Oro'ttoed ppl. a., ensconced in a grotto ; 
also, formed into grottoes ; Oro ttoing* zibl. sb., 
making grottos (sense 5). 

<2x748 J. Warton Fashion m in Dodsley Czi//. Poems 
(1748) IH. 275 Happy the grotto’d hermit with his pulse. 
ai 8 ^S Hood Lost Heir 76 And the threepence he’d got 
by grottoing was spent in plums. 1892 Lp. Lytton King 
Poppy Prol. 30X Grey, gaunt, and silent as its grotto’d rock. 
Grouan, variant of Gbowan. 

GrGii(e, Groufr(e, obs. ff. Grow, Gboof. 
Groiif.f )iii)gs, variant of Gbovelurgs Ohs. 
Grougli, obs. form of Grow ; variant of GRUXi'E/ 
Grought, obs. form of GbowthL 
Gronliimd, obs. form of Geew-houkp. 

Groul, Grotime, obs. ff. Growl, Grume. 
Groul© : see Gurl v. 

Groun, obs. f. pa. pple. of Grow. 

Ground (ground), sb. P orms : 1-5 (6- Scl) 
grtnid, 4-6 grond, (5 gronnde), 4-7 ground©, 
5 grownd(e, (5 grount, growende, 6 growind©, 
groune, 7 grown), 3- giound. [Com. Teut. : 
OK. grund str. masc. OFris., OS. grund 
(MDu. grant, inflected grand-, Du. grond), OHG. 
grtint, krunt (MtlG. grunt, grund-, G. gfuna), 
t/Oth. *g;undus (cf. grtmdu-waddjus ground- 
wall, foundation, afgrundipa ab}ss) OTeut. 
*gmndu-z *g/dinlii-s; no cognates 

outside Tent, are known. The foimal equiva- 
lent is not found in ON., which has however 
gi'und fern, (declined like the -i- stems), earth, plain, 
and a cognate type (Teut. ^grunpo- pre-Teut. 
gkri^to-) in gninn-r, gi'ut-r masc., bottom, 
grunn-r adj., shallow, grunn neut., shoal (Da. 
g}fund hoitom, shallow, Sw. gj'und bottom, founda- 
tion, ground),] 

I. The bottom ; the lowest part or downward 
limit of anything. 

tl. a. Of the sea, a well, ditch, etc., and of 
hell ; rarely of heaven. (Cf. Bottom 3.) Obs. 

£■825 Vesp. PsalterXAv. 8 Du gedroefes grund [h./undum] 
sses. a xooo Caedmon* s Gen. 345 (Gr.) Het bine hsere swear- 
tan helle grundes cxxqs Lamb. Horn. 19 He... 

alesde us of helle grunde. c 1200 Ormin 12059 Modijnesse, 
patt warrp )ie deofell ..Irmtill he grund off hellepitt. ^ c 1275 
Lwt-e Ron 154 in O. E, Misc. 98 Hit is ymston of feor iboren, 
nys non betere vnder heouene grunde. X340 Hampole Pr. 
Consc. 7213 In he grond of helle dongeoune pe hevedes of 
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synfulla salle be turned doune. cx4zs\Eft£‘. Conq. I ret la 
He fei doun yn the ground of j?e dich. 1483 Caxton Gold, 
Leg. ' 3 . n b/2 Thangel of our lord plunged them doun in the 
grouirde of the see. *535 Coveroale Job xxxviii. i 6 Camest 
thou euer in to thegrounde of the. see? *637 Rutherford 
Lett. (1862) I. 218 Cast Him .. into the ground of the Sea, 
He shall come up again. 

f b. Of other things, esp. of a vessel or a wound 
(cf. Bottom i). Also in phrase All to ground \ 
completely, thoroughly. Obs, 
ciaoS Lay, 7779 per mihten sitten in }>an grunde [of the 
tower] cnihtes sixti hundred. Ibid, 21508 And duden heom 
alle clane into scipen grunde. ^2x300 K, Horn 1197 
Horn dronk of horn a stounde And )?rew hys ryng to t^e 
grounde [of the horn]. 13. . Minor Poems fr, Pernon MS, 
xxxvii. 814 pe leche clanse)> ]>e wounde ; Clene in [xs ground 
And leihsalue a-boue. <71305 J. Iscariot 118 in E. E. P. 
(1862) no Of oure louerdes god . . he stal al to grounde, 
<7 x420 Pallad, on Hush. xx. 153 Decoct in bras yf grauel in 
the ground Noon leue, is preef that that Ucour i.s sound. 
c 1440 Jacob's Well 2x5 Je schul be jje ground of Ns laddere 
in helle, be-cause 30 be begynners of hat wrong ! c 1500 
Lamelot oxym His dedly wound god helyth frome the 
ground. 1597 Montgomerie Cherrie <5- Sim 1362 Quhyle 
we grip It [an ailment] to the grimd. 1824 Scott St, R onan's 
ix, I ken weel eneugh how a customer looks that’.s near tlie 
grund of the pur.se. 

f c. Of the heart: (cf. Bottom 5 b). Obs. 

CJ 3 SOQ Ormin X3286 Crist .sahh all hiss herrtess grund, 
icr X290 S. E. Leg. I. 220/19 |?is olde man ri?t of is heorte 
grounde Al weopinde he hem tolde jwat he hadde i-founde. 
a 13x0 in Wright Lyric P. 81 Sone, y fele the dede stounde, 
The sue rt is at myn herte grounde. <71440 Jacob's Well 
170 In he bothme, in fw ground, in |>e depthe of Hn herte, 
*535 CovBKDALE Gen, xliii. 30 The grounde of his hert was 
kyndled towarde his brother. x6xx Bible Transl. Prof, 7 
Let vs rather b e.sse Gi>d from the ground of our lieart. 
*745 Wesley Wks. (1872) 1,506 We praised God from the 
ground of the heart, 

2 . The solid bottom or earth underlying the sea 
(f or other water). Now only Nani,., esp, i t 
reference to soundings, or in phrase To break 
ground : to heave the anchor clear of the bottom. 

Beermulf 553 Hreo waeron vSa . . Me to grunde ^eteah 
fah feondscaSa, c xooo Sai, Sect. 227 (Gr,» I)ol bid «e de 
gad on deop waster, se de. .mid fotum ne masg grund ^“rae- 
can. <7 1200 Ormin 14861 AH ail swa summ h® sae wass h<er 
Dun till hfi: grund towonrpenn, Swa hatt tej^ 0 he dri33e 
grund Wei .sae^henn openn we^^e. a Cursor M. X840 
p&t was no creatur In Hue hat moght to grund or reche or 
riue. Ibid. 23198 Stang als men aais es vmstund Sua depe 
hat har-on es na grund. 13.. Seuyn Sag. 883 (W.) To a 
fische*pole he come .. He lepe in and sanke to gronde, 
<11400 Maundkv, (Roxb.i xxxiu. 148 As hat saiie hai may 
..see he ground of he see. <7x440 Jacob's Well xl 7$ 
Caste out of H pytt he stynkyng wose of pride, tyl bou 
fynde a syker ground A a clene. c 1485 Digby Mvst. {1882} 
III, 1395 Lett fall an ankyr to grownd ! a 1558 Satlr. Poems 
Reform, xlvi, 393 Gif 3e can nocht get the grund, Steir be 
thecompas, x^ Shaes. i Hen, IP, i. iii. 204 Diue into 
the boitome of the deepe, Where Faciome-line could neuer 
touch the ground. x6oo Hakluyt Poy. ILL 190 There :s 
good ground and arikorage here: and you shall ride in 
three fathom water. x6xx Markham Countr, Content, i. 
xiv. 93 If you Angle for him { I’rout] at the groirid, .the 
Menow is a good hayte. 1698 F'ryer Acc, E. India P. t 
The Ship then breaking Ground from Graves- End, to frill 
down to the Buoy in the Nore. 17x2 W, Rogers Poy. 50 
We kept continual Soundings, and had alway.s Ground from 
one League to ten off the Shore, from 20 to 50 Fathom 
Water. 1753 [see Break ta 44 d]. xqZa Lag of Albemarle 
in Nicolas Disf. Nelson (1846) VTI- p. v, W'ith, this depth 
and ground you may he sure you are without the Caj^s, 
1807 J. JoHNsoK Oriental Poy. 220 On the 5th the men 
of war . . broke ground, and steered past. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-b&.^ .s. V., To stride ground, to obtain soundings. 

Jig, 1781 C. Johnstone Hist. John Juniper i. 8r> His 
readers.. may have flattered themselves with hopei^f finding 
ground at last, after the pains of diving so deep for it, 
b. The bottom at a point where the water 
becomes too shallow for a vessel, etc. to flaat. 
To take the ground: to run ashore, to strand. 7 b 
smell the ground (see quot. 1875L 
1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IP, iv, i. ty Thus do the hopes we 
haue in him, touch ground, And dash themselves to pieces. 
1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 299 These rmusse.s [icebergs] may 
sometime.s take the ground in great numbers. 1875 E. Fi rz- 
Giskald Lett. (1889) b 374, 1 .. fancy that I begin to ‘smell 
the Ground as Sailors say of the Ship that slackens speed 
as the Water shallows under her. x88o Times 4 Aug, 12/4 
The Laine, Russian barque,, .took the ground on the Somer- 
setshire side. 

t e. On ground = Agrounb. To set or run on 
ground : ^g. to puzzle, nonplus (a person). Cf. 9 b. 

1597 Shaks. a Hen. IP,iv. iv. 40 Like a Whale on ground. 
160X Bi‘, An’dkkvves Serm. {1S43) V. 127 I’he Pharisees 
and Sadducees had no further end but to set Kim ongnmnd, 
and .so to expose him to the contempt of the people, a x^z 
Sir W. iVIoNSON Naval Tracts ¥1.(1704) 522/1 The English 
..may come on (Jround. 1642 Rogers Naamari 442 Will 
God heale, that man may be set on ground and Ijee convinced 
of his ovync impotency. 1639 J- Arkow-smith Chain Princ. 
138 Whilest other.s nm^themselve.s on ground, and dispute 
it till tiieir understandings be nonplust, 1667 Land. Gaz. 
No. 217/4 The Ship called the Van Hoorn.. is on ground 
without the mouth of the Texell 

3 . pL The paiticleiS deposited by a Hquifl in the 
bottom of the vessel containing; it ; dregs, lees, 
f \Uo sing, a residuum, sediment. 

<1x340 Hamfoi.e Psalter Ixiv, q 111 men sail drjmke |>e 

f rundis of ]?e chalice. <7 1450 M.E. hied, Bk. iHeinrichi 93 
creyne hit wel a caueuas, and do aw'ey i/e groundes 

of )>e roses. i6or Holland IL 159 The groumis or 
dregs of the black oile oliae. 16*5 Hart Anat, (Jr. viii. 98 
Wheresoever there is a swim there is also a ground or rest* 
deuce, X742 LomL Cmutry Urmt, i. ted. 4) 53 The un- 


wholesome Settlements or Grounds of the Beer. 177S 
Sheridan St. Pair, Day ii, iv, Just. Did you perceive any- 
thing in my chocolate cup . . ? Ser. Nothing, . . unle.ss it was 
a little grounds. 18*4 Macaulay Misc. Writ, {i860) 1 , 14* 
[Telling fortune.s] neither from the lines of a hand, nor the 
gTound.s of a teacup. x86o All Year Round mo, 42. 367 
Cups of smoking black coffee (half grounds as the Turks 
drink it). 

ftg. 1629 Rutherford Lett, fiSda) I, 44 Fulfil with joy 
the remnant of the grounds and remainders of the afflictions 
of Christ in your body. 164a Hales Schism 4 If so be you 
be animo dejcecato, if you have cleared your self from froth 
and growns. 1672 Marvell Reh, Transp, 1 . 185 How much 
another thing it is to hear him speak that hath cleared him- 
self from froth and growns, 

b. Reluse (of meal, wool, etc.), rare, 

1629 Chapman Juvenal 21 The mustiest grounds OfBarley- 
griest, bak’d purpo.seiy for hounds. 1653 Walton Angler 

v. 1 17 You must be sure you want not ..the Peacocks 
feather, and grounds of sudi wool and crewel as will make 
the Grasshopper. 1808 Jamieson, Grounds, the refuse of 
flax, left in dressing it. 

II. Base, foundation. 

f 4 , The solid base or foundation on which an 
edifice or other structure is raised, in early use 
pt. in the same sense (cf, foimdations). Obs. 

C950 Lindisf. Cosp. Luke vi. 48 Gelic is [he] ' 6 dem menn 
timbrende husseSe delfaei'). .& 75e.>ette Sagrundas[L.y 5 </«frx» 
mental ofer carr vel stan. ibid. xiv. 29. <*1300 E, E. 
Psalter xvii. 8 Groundes ofe hilles todreued are. Ibid. 16 
Groundes ofe ertheli werlde vn-hiled are. a 1300 Cursor M. 
128 For hi bat na were may .stand Wit-outen grundwall to 
be lastand, par for bis were sal I fund Apon a .seleuth sted- 
fast grund. 1382 Wyclif /irrn v. 16 Thilke Zazabazar cam, 
and sette the groundis of the temple of (Jod in Jenisalem. 
1423 Jas. I Kingis Q, exxx. On him traist and call, That 
corner-stone ana ground is of the wall. 1535 Coverdale 
X Kings vi. 15 .Salomon . . buylded the wailes , . from the 
grounde of y** house vnto the rofe. x^8i Satir, Poems 
Reform, x'liv. 3;^ As ^our rnaisters grund is laid, Lyk do the 
vallis and bigging be, 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 57 
There lie but nmeteene standing, .. howbeit the mines and 
ground of fivescore more, are yet visible. *7x5 Lkoni PaL 
lad to' s Arckit. (1742) I. 88 The beams which make the 
ground or bottom of the Bridge. 

5 , In various imxnaternil applications. 

a. That on which a system, work, institution, 
art, or condition of things, is founded ; the basis, 
foundation. Now somewhat rare, 

^ a tyya Cursor M, 19307 pat was to strenght trout[h 3 
in grund. 1340 Hampole Pr, Consc, 209 Mekeuen, pat es 
grund of al vertus . . On wfailk al vertus may be .sette fast. 
<71374 Chaucer Troylus 11. 703 (842) As he pat is pe weile 
of worplnesse Of troupe ground, myrour of go^lyhed. <7 1400 
Dcstr. Troy ProL 80 How pe groundes firj,t grew. , Bothe of 
tqrfer and tene pat hom tide aftur. X423JAS. I Kingis Q. 

vi, And so the vertew of his ^outh before Was in his ai^e 
the ground of liis delytls. a 1483 Liber Niger in Housm, 
Ord, 11790) 18 He ordeyned his groundes for hou-sehold so 
sure that his greete^ hospitaliiie dayly stode wur.shypfully 
without decay xxxlii yeres. ao Dunbar Poems xxvL 
56 Cuvatyce, Rate of all evil! and grund of vyce. 1523 
Fitzherb. Sum. Pro!., For a grounde of this treatyse .,1 do- 
take an olde statute named Extenta niaiierii as a priiicipall 
grounde therof. 1596 Spenser P'. Q, vl i. i Winch ot all 
goodly manners is the ground, And roote of civil! conversa- 
tion. x6xi Bible Transl, Pref, 4 The Edition of the 
Scuentie . . was vsed Iw the Greeke frithers for the ground 
and foundation of their Commentaries. 1653 Waltun A ngier 
iv. no These and the May-fly are the ground of all" ily- 
Anglin^. 1674 Plavforo Skill Mttsick i . i . 1 The Gam-ut 
Ls tne Cround of all Musick. 1867 Maurice Patriarchs 4- 
Lavjg. X. (1B77) 198 The ground of the national existence 
was laid in sacrifice. xSt® Jevons Elem, Logic xxvi. 219 
Upon a similar ground rests all tiie vaj,t body of certain 
knowledge. 

fb. A fundamental principle; also pi the ele- 
ments or rudiments of any study or branch of 
knowledge. Obs. 

iS3t Doctor 4* Student Introd. a. I wyll gladly shewe the 
as me t -ynketh what be the groundes of the lawe of Eng- 
laade. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures ab, 'I'here k a ground in 
tiie law, that inheritance may . , not lyneally ascend. 1592 
Davies Immort. Soul t. x. 11714) 22 Marrying divers Pnn- 
ciples and Grounds, Out of their Match, a true Conclusion 
biiugs. 1605 Bacon Adv. L, 11. i. S 2 l^et this ground there- 
fore be laid that [etc,]. 1625 — Ess., Boldness (Arb.) 5 19 Men 
that vndertake great Cures . , but want the Grounds of 
Science, X648 Gage West Ind. xx. x6o And counselled me 
to learn the . . language, (whereof I had already got some 
grounds). X70S j. Chambrrlaywe Si, Gt. Brit, a. nt. x. 
(‘743' 434 They have likewise a chaplain to instruct them in 
the grounds of learinng. X7<Sa Foote Orator 1. Wks, 1799 
1, 195 Though he is the Foitier who teaches you the .step and 
the grounds; yet I am iheGaliini who gives you the air, 
and the grace of the minuet 

c. A circumstance on which an opinion, infer- 
ence, argument,^ statement, or claim is founded, 
or which has given rise to m action, procedure, 
or mental feeling ; a reason, motive. Often with 
additional implication : A valid reason, justifying 
motive, or what is alleged as such* On the ground 

by reason of (some circumstance alleged k 
justification of a procedure)* On i pubik^ rmgimSf 
etc.) grounds : for reasons of the nature s|»cified. 

c im$ Lav. 3191 Al | 4 » ilka ich witlle don j iscidich hablNS 
Jwine gruiid. <7x374 Chaucer C&mpl Msrs X60-3 The 

f rouitde and cause of al my iingyn . . I wol reherse not for to 
ftue redrewe But to declare my grounde of heuynesse, 
*^ Rimomtr. Rom, Cerrmp, (1851) 20 Ambrfim and 
CnsoaWTO witaeswm. with greet ground of holi writ and 
opm rwtin, that cmfemimn to God suflScith to Mthiacioun, 
1467 Mama. 4)- H&umh, Sxp. 'Roxb.) 171 He sawe his 
growende schoWe be proved noww^ thanne he mad a new 
mala:, 1535 Covsroaub Im, xlL ax Stwale at youre causa 


(saieth the Lorde)and bring® forth youre strongest grounde. 
X592 Shaks. Rom. ^ Jut. y. iii. 179 The true ground of all 
these piteous woes. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner 
Eiij, Chestnut, Chastnut : say some. 1 knowe not upon 
what ground. 1605 Persiegan's Dec, IntelL, Commend. 
Verses, To gratifie that nation is his ground To whom he 
thinks his best endeuours bound. 1642 Fuller Holy <$■ 
Prof. St. IV. XX. 343 The beginning of a rumour is some- 
times all the ground thereof. 1657 B. Henry Diaries (1882) 
42 Hee refus'd ; his grounds I know not. 1662 Stillingfl. 
Orig. Sacr. ti, iii. § 6 Then all former ages ha\e believed 
without sufficient ground for faith. 1671 M. Bruce Good 
News iu Evil Times (i/oSi x8 A great ground of Glad- 
ness. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India if P. 340 On which 
ground it is, that their best Cities seldom have .splendid 
Edifices .. from .. private Hands, 1703 Maundrell 
Joum. Jems. (1732) 126 I'he ground and reason of 
thi.s tradition, I could not learn.^ 1732 Law Sertons C. xi. 
(ed. 2) 167 Let but any coinplaining, di quieted man tell 
you the ground of his uneasiness. 1775 Siuckidan Duenna 

I. iii, That is to be the ground of my cti.smisTun. — Rivals 
n. i, What grounds for apprehension V 1790 Burke Fr. 
Rev. ig 'I'here is ground enough for the opiiiion that all 
the kingdoms of Kurupe were, at a remote period, elective. 
1796 — Regie. Peace i. Wks, 'VTIL 201, I thought the 
insolent, unprovrjkcd aggression . , a good ground of war. 
1856 Froudk Hist. Eng. (1858- I. ii. 134 iiis desire was 
publicly urged on public grounds, and. .thus only, the pope 
was at liberty to conskler it. 1859 Mill Liberty ii. (1865) 
21/2 He has no ground f-T prefen mg eiiher opinion. 1868 

J, H. Blunt Ref Ch. Eng. I. 283 'i"he modern usurer will 
on such grounds leave his money to a hospital. 1873 
JowKTT Idato Keii\. 2 1 . 233 T hus ail grouiid of offence is 
taken away. 1876 bliAn.sToNE Homeric Synckr. 57, I am 
unable to perceive the grounds of tbe assumption. 1882J. H, 
Blunt KeJ. Lit. Eng. 11 . 293 Feitar was deprived.. on the 
ground of his marriage, X883 t . j. Wills Mod. Persia 
X09 Whetner or no this legend nad any ground 1 cannot say. 
1895 F. Hall 'two l'rij*es iii, My grounds for doing so 
shall soon be .stated explicitly. 

b. T he frmndatiim or Eubstratom on wMch other 
parts are overlaid, or on which they rest for sup- 
port or display. In various technical uses : 

a. The chief or underlying part iu a composite 
textile fabric ; a piece of cloth used as a basi.s for 
embroidery or decoration. In Lace-making \ The 
meshes upon which the patteni is w'orked, 

<7 1386 Chaucer Frol. 453 Hir couerchivfs ful fyne wereti 
of ground 1 dorste swere they weye-tien ten pound. Z480 
Wanir. Acc, tdw, IV (1830) 116 Clutli of gold broched 
upon .saiyn ground. 1494 Act xi Hen . I ' ll , c. 27 T'hey 
pluck ©rt bath the Nap and Cotton of the same Fustian.s, 
and break commonly both the Ground and T’hread.s in 
sunder. 1667 Dryij-EN Maiden ^ueen in. i. Wks, 1882 IL 
455 No mortal hand so ignorant is found, To weave course 
work upon a precious ground. 1722 Loud . Gas . No. 6068/8 
A Suit of Double Ground, yellow and white, lined with a 
yellow Mantua Silk. *779 Shewdah Critic 1. i, Your 
occasional tropes and flowers suit the general coauseness of 
your style as tambour sprigsi would a ground ^ of Unsey- 
'woolsey. x^a Gaulfeild & Saward Diet Needletoork 
(ed. as, Dev&nia Ground, a ground used in Duchease lace, 
and as a variety when making Honiton lace. 

b. Any material surface, natural or prepared, 
which is taken as a basis for working upon : gsp, 
iu painting or dectirative art, a main surface or 
first coatir.g of colour, serving as a su] port for other 
colours or a background for designs ; the prevail- 
ing or principal colour of any object, picture, etc. ; 
that portion of a suriace which is not coloured, 
trocorated, or operated upon. Also pi. 

1398 my mK Barth, De P, R. xtx. xL (1495) 871 The 
riieane coioures ben gruundyd in in m cither colour better 
than in whyte, and the more whyte the grounde is the faster 
the colour cleuyih. 1593 Shaks. Lmr, 1074 My sable 
giound of sin I will not paint. x6oi Holland /'liny II. 
621 The rest ha<l need of a giound of Latiou foile to glue 
them a luHtre, x&#s N. Carfknter Geog. Dei. i, vii. (1635) 
x6S Uhe Grouiid (m a Plaitic-chait) is the space or iTat- 
forme wherein the Lines are to be iusciibed. 1687 A, 
Lovell tr. I heticuofs 'Trap. 1. 200 All the Wall is puuued 
in lovely Mosaick Work of Green, upon a Ground of fine 
Gold. 1799 G. SAtn n Laboratory I, 347 When you liegiri 
to work, lay a thick ground against the ceiling or wail, with 
plaster, xl^ Scott iMonmi. xviii, 'The gems, being relieved 
mid set off by the darker and more grave ground of the 
stuff, show like stars, 1839 Ure Diet. Arts gn Laying 
the ground.H [of wulLpaperJ is dune with earthy colours or 
coloured lakes thickened with Bke, and applied with brushes, 
x86o limKiu Mod. Paint, V. vn. ii. 124 Seen in broken 
flakes on a deep purple ground of heavier doud beyond. 
xSjjS JowEfT Pluto itd. 9} III, sr Dyers first prepare the 
whjte ground and then lay on the dye of purple. 

*^33 Marmion /*'iw ComptinioM 1. vii. Dram. Wks. 
(1B75) X24 A man cannot diseem the ground of their dis- 
course for oaths, 1828 Lights <y Shada 1 1 . 157 Cockneyk® 
is a ground of shallowT«s,*i, mounted with pertness 

and conceit. 

t e. Muf, The plafn-soug or melody m which 
a descant is raised. Also " grmmfbass, Obs. 

x59« R, D. IlypnerotomtuAmig A cunning Musition, who 
bavin| devised Ids plaitm gromide in right nwaFuro [etc.], 
*594 biiAKs. Rich, 1 /If tiL viL 49 For on that ground He 
iriake a holy Descant. i$gt$ Eawani ill, 11. 1 122 Ah, 
what a world of descant amkes my souk Vpon this volun- 
tarie gtouml of lan«. 1633 B. Jmmn Love's H'ikomeai 
WeBcckf Wehrome is all our Song, is all our sound, The 
Treble part, ihe Tenor, and the Ground. idyo-pS Lassels 
Pe^, Italy IL 190 An untouched organ underneath the hill, 
plays soft ground to tue Muses insirummus* *719 Watts 
Doxoiogy^ * Lei Gml the liw Sinner® from hi.*i free 

Irove derive The Ground of all their Songs. x8x* Busby 
Dkt Mm, 'od, 3), Gr&umi, the naime |iven to a composi- 
tioa in which the oass, cmmhtmg of a few bstrs of indepen- 
dent notes, is p«}rptt«ii.lly repeated to a contirmaily varying 
melody : u in Fiir«r# Grmmit Fcpuwii's Gmum, eta 
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d. EUkzng. (See qoots, 1727-41 and 1837.) 
Also etching-ground. Cf. G. dtzgrund. 

1727-41 CHAMBERS^Cjf/. S.V., Ground in Etching denotes 
a guramous composition, smeared over the surface of the 
metal to be etched ; to prevent the aqua fortis from eating, 
or having effect, except m places where this ground is cut 
through, or pared off, with the points of needles. 1700 
fsee Etching]. xSai Craig Lect. Drawing vii. 386 This 
ground must be made up into small balls. 1834 Penny 
Cycl lL 203/1 (art. Aquaiinta) He.. formed a granulated 
surface on the plate, usually called a ground. 1837 Ibid. 
IX. 441 This etching-ground is a substance composed of 
tvax, asphaltum, gum-mastic, resin, etc. .. The laying of 
the ground, as it is called, is thus effected [etc.]. Ibid. 442 
The parts which are bitten-in enough are now to be covered 
with what is called stopping’grotmd, which is a mixture of 
lamp-black and Venice turpentine. sSSs Chemists Circu- 
lar, Holding the ^plate perfectly level, pour on the centre 
as much of the Liquid Ground as will freely flow over the 
entire surface. 

e. Carpentry. (See qnots.) Usually//, 

1823 P. Nicholson Praci. Build. 225 Grounds.— 

of w'ood concealed in a wall, to which the facings or finish- 
ings are attached. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 
593 Ground, or boxing-stile, grooved to receive the plaster- 
ing. 1847 Smeaton Builder's Man. 248 Grounds.— 
pieces of wood imbedded in the plastering of walls, to 
which skirting and other joiner’s finishings are attached. 
8876 BncycL Bril. IV. 492 Where the plasterer’s work joins 
the grounds, they .should have a small groove ploughed in 
the edge to form a key for the plaster. 

ff. //. (See quots.) Oh. 

1664 Evelyn Sylva i. xvii. (1729) 79 Of the whitest part 
ctf the old Wood . . is niade the Grounds of our efi'eminate 
farined Gallants Sweet Powder, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. 
Crew, Chalk, used in Powder by the Perfumers to mix with 
their Grounds. Ibid., Grounds, unscented Hair Powder, 
made of Starch or Rice. 

1 7 . The fundamental constituent or the essential 
part of any thing. Ohs. 

1580 Frampton Monardei Two Med. agst. Venome 123 h, 
Taking away the grounde, and evill qualitie, that the 
venomes doe infuse into the bodies. 1607 Topsell Fourf. 
Beasts {1658) 429 Our M usk is compounded of divers thing.s, 
the ground whereof is the blond of a little Beast. 1634 Sir 
T, Herbert Trav. 149 Though the meat be particoloured, 
or party named. Yet the ground and meate is Pelo and 
no other. 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) II. 14 
The Ground of the Eye (as they call iti should be large 
and full . . What they mean by the Ground of the Eye is the 
Pupil or Hole thro’ the Iris and Uvea, 

III, The surface of the earth, or a part of it. 

8. The earth regarded as the surface upon which 
man and his surroundings naturally rest or move ; 
freq. in prepositional phrases, as along., on, to the 
ground (f formerly also without the article), above 
or under ^ound. 

Bemvnlf (2.) 2295 Hord-weard sohte georne aefter grunde, 
wolde guman findan. 971 Blickl. Horn. 221 Da eodan hie 
eft to oasm tune, & i>aet :^ild gebraecan & gefyldan eal oj) 
grund. CX200 Ormin 9285 111c an treo Jjatt-.Ne bere^h 
nohht ^od wasstme Shall hi he grund beon hsewenn upp. 
e 1250 Gen. £x. 2640 De child it warp dun to <5e grund. 
8297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2768 Wat is binuhe h® gronde, hat 
makeh hat h« fondement ne stont none stounde. 1340 
Ayenb. 246 Ase trau h®<^ is ykarked mid frut, he more hit 
bou3 to grunde. C1386 Chaucer Prioress' T. 223 He fil 
al plat vp on the grounde. c 1430 Gener. (Roxb.) 8738 
Oon gaf him on the ere Such a clap with hi.s fist That he thoo 
the ground ky.st, 4:1470 Henry iVallacevt. 10 In Aperill 
quhen cleiihit is . . The abill grounde be wyrking off natur. 
8513 Douglas ASneis xn. ProT. 20 On the fertill .skyrt lappis 
of the ground. 1571 Hanmer Cnron. I ret. i 1633I 86 If any 
he much under grownd, the dampnesse of the earth takes 
away their lively colour. 1579 Spenser Shepk. Cal. June 6 
I'he simple ayre, the gentle warbling wynde The grassye 
ground with daintye Daysies dight. 1590 — F. Q. in. xii 
34 To ground He fell halfe dead. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 
4- P, 43 Were the City ai^ain in the hands of the Moors, or 
even with the Ground, it were better for us, 177a in G. 
White Selborm (1880) 126 After I left Sussex the tortoise 
retired into the ground under the hepatica. 1828 Scott F. M. 
Perth xiv. He looked on the ground while he an.swered her. 
18IK McCarthy & Praed Ladies' Gallery 11. xi 214 He 
stumbled.. and I came to the ground with him. 

b. fig<. iu plir. f To bring to the ground : 
to cast down, overthrow, overcome, subdue. 
To come (or go') to the ground-, to be overcome; 
to perish. To fall to the ground : (of schemes) to 
come to nothing, to be given up or abandoned ; so 
to be dashed to the ground (of hopes). Doson to 
the growtdi completely, thoroughly, in every re- 
spect (colloq.). 

tf 8200 Ormin 11773 J>att Hike wise Jjatt Adam I Paradys 
wass fandedd, & brohht to grund. X297 R. Glouc, (Rolls) 
2292 pis iond was ibro^t )?oru treson verst to grounde. 
Ibid. 7495 pus lo J>e engUsse folc vor no^t to grounde com. 
4:x33o R. Brunne Chron, JVace (Rolls) 9888 Arthur .. 
preyed hym of help a stounde, Or elles he scholde go to 
grounde. CX400 Destr. Troy 9342 Hit greuys me full 
gretly, & to ground brynges. 1579 Fulke Heskins 
411 It must needes fall to the ground. 1587 Golding De 
Mornay xiv, Let such vanities passe^ and come to the 
groune. x<S4o C. Harvey Church-gate iii, He holds us up, 
whilst in him we are found : If once we fall from him, we 
go to ground, vfar^'s H. Walpole V ertuds A need. Paint. 
(27S6) n. 106 It fell to the ground with the rest of the 
King’s plans and attempts. 1849 E* E- Napier Excurs. S. 
Afnca II, These poor fellows’ hopes were suddenly dashed 
to the ground. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Ability Wks. 
(Bohn) 11. 34 The strong survived, the weak^ went to the 
ground. x^8 Miss Braddon Clofv. Foot xiv, Some sca-coast 
city in South America would suit me down to the ground. 
8894 Du Maurier Trilby (1895) 421 He looks as if he coma 
be trusted down to the ground. 


C. Regarded as the place of burial. Aberve 
ground', un buried, alive. To bring, come to the 
ground (now only diali) : to bury, be buried, 
c 1400 Siege Troy 1334 in Archiv Stud. neu. Spr. LXXI I, 
44 So doughty a body. .That soo lowe is leyd in pe ground. 
14:8430 St. Greg. Trental in Tundale's Vis. (x843> 79 Sone 
to the gronde the con hor here bryng And beryd hor. 
1570 Bury Wills (Camden) 157 To see me honestly brought 
to the grownde. 1607 Shaks. Cor. iv. i. 51 While I remain© 
aboue the ground, you shall Heare from me still. x6i i Bible 
Gen. lii. 19. 1694 Echard Plautus 208 I'll find out my 

Masta-, if he be above Ground, and bring him t'ye. 1858 
Hawthorne Fr. 4 It. gmls. (1872) I. 19 Rachel, who died 
iMt week, and is still above ground, 1877 L. J. Jennings 
Pield Paths 4 Gr. Lanes 28 Poor thing ! it was only 
fourteen months afore she came to the ground. 

d. The portion of the earth’s surface on which, 
a person or thing stands or moves ; often fg. in 
phr. to cut the ground from under one ox ones feet. 

ciSS® Interl. Beauties Women Avi, Yet worship I the 
ground that thou gost on. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias iv. i. f 2, 

I took all possible pains to feel the ground under my feet, 
and to study the characters of the whole household. 1835 
Trollope Warden xi, The ground was cut from under her 
on every side. 1869 — Be Knew Ixiii, Why should you 
have cut the ground away from your feet in that way ? 

f e. The bare floor which constituted the pit of 
a theatre. Obs. 

X614 B. JoNSON Barth. Fair Induct., The understanding 
Gentlemen o’ the Ground. 

f. Fox-hunting. {To run) to ground: into a 
burrow or hole m the ground, ‘ to earth \ Also 
to lie at ground. ^ 

1797 Monthly Mag. III. 246 They soon found a fox, who 
, . saved himself by running to ground. i8ox Daniel Rural 
Sports I. 90 In deep Snow, Foxes will lie at ground. Ibid. 
91 When a Fox goes to ground, after a long chase . . With 
re.spect to the digging of Foxes which hounds run to ground. 

9 . fa>. The earth as contrasted with heaven. 
Chiefly in phr. on {the) ground. (In later use 
perh. not different from sense 8.) Obs. 

a 1000 Hymns ix. 39 (Gr.) And we men eweSaS on 
grunde her. 1362 Langiu P. PL A. ix, 52 God saue be 
from mischaunce, And giue pe grace vppon groundCj In 
good lyf to ende. a X400-50 Alexander 1964 All pe gracieux 
goddex bat pe ground viseten All er vndir my obedience. 
c 1460 Towmley Myst. xvi. 443 Ther goys none on grounde 
that has sich a wyght. i6ix Shaks. Cymb. v. v. 146 A 
Nobler Sir, ne’re liu’d 'Twixt sky and ground. 16x6 B. 
JoNSON Devil an Ass iv. i, There’s not a finer Officer goes 
on ground. 1742 Shenstone Schoolmistress 72 And think, 
no doubt, she been the greatest wight on ground. 

“t b. The earth as distinguished from the sea ; 
the dry land. Phr. To lay on dry ground: to 
floor, gravel (cf. 2 c). Obs. 

a 1000 Andreas 747 (Gr.) pone, pe grund & sund, heofon 
& eorban & hreo wae^as . , amearcode. a 1300 K. Bom 
142 Of schip pe gon fonde An setie fot on grunde. 15x9 
Inter! Four Elem. (Percy Soc.) 40 But sir, if that a 
man sayle farre Upon the see, wyll than that starre Do 
there as on the grounde? 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. iii. 32 
I'he glad marchant that does vew from ground His ship 
farre come. 1599 Nashe Lenten Stujffe 50 Who this king 
should bee, beshackled theyr wits, and layd them a dry 
ground eue^ one. a; 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. 
(1711) 13 2 Clannot believe • . That other elements are to be 
found, Than is the water and this ball of ground. 1633 H. 
Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. xix. 67 Then we unladed ail her 
furniture . . and set her on ground for to caulk her. 1697 
Dryden Mneid x. 937 Too late young Turnus the delusion 
found, Far on the sea, still making from the ground. 

10 . With 4? and//, f A region, land, country. 
Obs. rare. 

Beowulf Z.) 2073 Heofonesjxim glad ofergrundas. a 1000 
Widsith 136 (Gr.) Swa scripende gesceapum hweorfaS 
gleo-men gumena geond grunda fela. 4*1436 Libel Eng. 
Policy in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. x88 In alle Cristendome Ys 
no grounde ne lond to Yreland lyche, So large, so gode. 
Ibid. 191 Kepe welle that grounde [Wales]. 1609 B. Jonson 
Case is altered i. i, Onion .. though I haue no learning, 
yet I honour a scholer in any ground of the earth sir. 

*)- b. A piece or parcel of land. Obs. 
tS^ZXJDAhhf Otc. Erasm. Par. Matt, xxvxx. 7 And with 
that moneye they bought a ground of a certayne potter 
for godlye vses. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus, Arborum con- 
templatione fimdum comparare. to bye a grounde for the 
trees that is in it. 1733 Tull Bforse-Hoing Husbandry 
When Part of a Ground has been better Till’d than the 
rest [etc.]. 

c. pi. An enclosed portion of land of consider- 
able extent surrounding or attached to a dwelling- 
house or other building, serving chiefly for orna- 
ment or recreation, f Formerly in more general 
sense islands, fields. 

<71460 Towneley Myst. xvi. 268 Markys, rentys, and 
powndys, Greatt castels & growndys. 1338 Fitzherb. 
Just. Peas 158b, No person shall kepe. .in his owne proper 
landes, nor in the possession, londes or groundes of any 
other , , aboue the nombre of two thousande Shepe at one 
tyme. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. x. 36 Like a Theefe 
to come to rob my grounds ; Climbing my walles inspight 
of me the Owner. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. 1. 184 Giant Despair 
. . caught Christian and Hopeful asleep in his grounds. 
2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, i. 14T His [labours] who ploughs 
across the furrowed grounds. Ibid. 194 No .. marks nor 
bounds Distinguished acres of litigious grounds. 1731 
Johnson Rambler No. i6t t 2 Till he has learned the 
history of bis grounds. 1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries 
Hum. Life (1826) n. xviii, After having cut down every 
foot of grass upon your grounds. 1837 Dickens Pickw. 
xix, The Captain’s house was a villa, and his land 
‘ grounds *, and it was all veiy high, and mighty, and great. 
2855 Prescott Philip II, iii. (2857) 243 Extensive grounds 
were also laid out around the palace, and a park was formed. 


11 , Area or distance on the face of the earth. 
(Usually without article, and most commonly 
depending on a word implying extent or partition.) 

Destr. Troy 12556 Naules..hade londes full long, 
& of leue brede, And the grettist of grise, of gronnde & of 
pepull. 1323 Fitzherb, Busb. § 12 An acre of grounde.. 
as moche grounde. 1376 Fleming Panopi. Epist. Ded. 
■p iij b, Anon, haveing gone a litle ground, mine eyes were 
fead with most delectable appearaunces. 2396 Shaks. 
Merck. V. 11. ii. iii, I will not re.st till I haue run some 
ground, 2623 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. ii. xl (1635) 185 
That parcell of ground . . has become the Salt Sea. 2667 
Pepys Diary 21 Apr., I have a mind to buy enough ground 
to build a coach-hou.se and stable. -21774 Goldsm. tr. 
Scarrou's Com. Romance (1775) II, 58 We travelled till 
night, and afterwards having gone a great deal more 
ground [etc.]. 18^28. \.ovm. Bandy Andy x\\. 34, *I bungle 
the loading of pistols! I that have stepped more ground 
than any man in the country !’ i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xvii. 
121 I'he glacier, .takes up ground which belonged to it in 
former ages. 1900 Pilot 24 Mar. 110/2 Much of the ground 
covered in these expeditions is practically new to the modern 
European. 

fg. (cf. 4, 5). 2727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. II. 
xlvii. 170 And thought that the Kings Refusal to make 
good their Demands, was a sufficient Piece of Ground to 
build their War on. 

b. esp. in phr. To gain, gather, get ground-. 
to advance, make progress ; lit. and fig. (see Gaiit 
V. 8, Gathek V. 9, Get v. 5 c). To give ground : 
to recede, retire (see Give v. .(I5). Jo lose ground: 
to fall back, decline (see Lose ».). 

<7x436 Libel Eng. Policy in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 188 
Wylde Yrishe so muche of grounde have gotyne I'here 
upon us. Ibid. 189 In that land . . we lesse every yere More 
grounde and more. 1529 [see Get v. sc]. 1576 Fleming 
Panopi. Epist. 254 To outrunne the ringleader, and thereby 
to gett ground. 1607 Dekker Sir T. Wyatt Wks, 1873 
III. 114 They come, no man giue ground. .Be Englishmen 
and herd them to their face-s. c 1643 Howell Lett. (1650) 
II. 3 To deal plainly with you, you have lost som ground at 
Court by it. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thexunot's Trav. i, 111 
Though we beat and tack’d to and agen till the evening, 
we gained no ground. <2x776 R. James Dissert. Fevers 
(1778) 53 He sweated profusely and the delirium began 
to give ground. 1804 W. I'ennant Ind. Recreat. fed. z) 
1. 39 A more independent spirit, .is daily gaining ground 
among that class of men. 1873 Burton Scot. VI. 

Ixxiii. 354 They were steadily losing ground in the war. 

C. To take ground : to take up, or move into, 
a certain position* lit. and fig. 

8700 [see 13 h]. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. v. 489 
Uncertainty was at last removed, by his marching towards 
Arcot, and taking ground before it on the 2i.st of August. 
1859 F. a. Griffiths Ariil. Man. (1862) 18 Take ground 
to the right (or left) in fours. 1883 Harper's Mag. Nov, 
850/1 He took new ground, .as to. .painting. 

d. With allusion to a metaphorical ‘tra- 
velling^ or the like; Subject-matter, things that 
may be the object of study or discourse. Also 
rarely with 4Z ; A department of study. 

1796 H. Hunter St. Pieme's Stud. Nat. (1799) 1. 12 His 
pupil had the courage to walk over the same ground after 
him. 1804 W. Tennant Ind. Recreat. fed. 2) 1. 117 The 
learned Dr Robertson has travelled partly over the same 
ground. 1842 S. Lover Handy Andy xiii. 112 Mr. B... 
thought he had touched on forbidden ground. 1847 L* 
Hunt Men, Women, ^ B. L i. 8 The more we know of any 
one ground of knowledge, the further we see into the 
general domains of intellect. 

12 . Preceded by a descriptive or limiting adj., 
or an attributive sb. : Area or space having 
a specified extent or character, or adapted for a 
specified purpose, lit. and fig. 

a. with a and //. (Now only with attrib. sb. 
or with an adj, indicating relative position or 
change of level.) 

c 1391 Chaucer Astro! ii. § 29 Lat thyn Astrolabie couch 
adoun evene up-on a smothe grond. 1333 Covkrdale Exod. 
iii. 5 The place where vpon thou stondest, is an wholy 
grounde. — Pf. cvi[i]. 35 He maketh. .water sprynges of 
a drye grounde. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 225, I feare 
none, because I stande uppon a saufe grounde. 1377 [see 
Corn-ground]. 1618 IBotxo^ Floras (1636) 79 Hee..did 
heate the enemy from a ground of advantage, i66aGERBiER 
Princ. 14 On a low ground by the River side, 1707 Freind 
Peterborow's Cond. Sp.2%^ The Country, .was full of little 
rising Grounds and Valleys. 1777 [see Hunting-ground], 
xZqs Hed. XIV, 565 That our author maybe aide 

to meet Dr. Jackson.. on equal grounds. 1835 Prescott 
Philip II, I, i, viii. 108 A level ground, four leagues in 
breadth, lay between the armies. 1872 Yeats Growth 
Comm. 1 12 The fishing grounds of Portugal and England 
were used in common. 1894 J. T. Fowler Adamnan 
Introd. 59 The spot was on a rising ground in a bend of the 
Foyle. 

b. in generalized sense. 

4:8436 Libel Eng. Policy in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 192 
Ly telle wenythe the foie. .What woo it were for alle this 
Englysshe grounde. 1308 Kennedie Flyiing w. Dunbar 
286 Out of Durabar that tbeif he maid exyle, Unto Edward, 
and Inglis grund agane. 2333 Fitzherb. Hush. § 6 In 
tough cley, and vpon hylly ground. 1380 Sidney Ps. xxvi. 
vi, I . . Sett on plaine ground will thee Jehovah praise. x6o8 
Shaks, Jul. C. 111. i. lot My credit now stands on such 
slippery ground. x6ii Bible Exod. iii. 5 [cf. 1535 Cover- 
dale in a]. 2639 Fuller Holy War iv. xiv. (1647) 192 
Though he stood on the lower ground in point of birth. 1782 
Cowper Frietidskip 34 If. . on forbidden ground . . We sought 
without attaining. 1832 Shelley Masque Anarchy \xv, On 
some spot of English ground. 2853 Tennyson To E. L. 10, 
I.. track’d you still on classic ground. 2888 Inglis Tent 
Life Tigerland i The best tiger-shooting ground in the 
world. 
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13 . With reference to possessor or occnpier, 
denoted by a genitive nottn or possessive pronoun. 

a. The portion of land forming the property 
(f or territory) of a person (f or people), or occu- 
pied by one as a tenant, 

(*1400-50 Alexander 188 ^otir king sail, .gett agayn his 
avyn gronde. Ih’d. 3973 Mijt Ijou inarcnes 01 Messe- 
doynemayntene l?i-selfe And gouerne hot i?ine awen gronde, 
c 1436 Liliel Bug. Policy in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 188 Oure 
grounds there is a ly telle cornere To alle Yrelonde in trewe 
comparisone. 1533 Presentnt. Juries \i\ Surtees Ahsc. 
(j888j 34 That every man lyng his swyne, except they kepe 
theyine of theire owne growinde. 1548 Fobrest Pleas. Poesye 
xix, 61 Hee [the farmer] cannot els lyue, so deeare is his 
rownde. 1598 Shaks. Merry IV. n, ii. 225 Like a fair 
ouse, built on another mans ground. 1787 Covvi'er Let. 
30 Aug., Wks. (3876) 262 Mr. Throckmorton having long 
since put me in possession of all his ground, has now given 
me possession of his library. 31842 'i’ENNysiw Ampkion 75 
* Tis in my neighbour's ground. *855 •— Maud 1, xxi. r 
Rivulet crossing my ground. 

b. The space upon which a person, etc., takes 
his stand ; the position maintained or defended by 
one ; esp.xn phrases /<? hold, keep, maintain, stand, 
shift one's ground', now usually Jig. (sometimes 
with suggestion of 5 al. 

t6x6 J. Lane Conin. 6>/r.V T. (Chaucer Soc.) ix. 176 He 
figh tinge to maintaine B regilia towne, they bearinge in to 
make his grown their grown, *657 Sparrow Pp, Com. 
Prayer {1661) s’^g The Church thereby keeping as it were 
her ground. 1657 R, LuiON BarSadoes (1673) 1 A friend, as 
willing to shift Ins ground as I, giive me an Overture which 
I accepted. 1700 Bryden Flower Z<?rry 287 Drawn in 
two lines adverse they wheeled around. And in the middle 
meadow took their ground. X707 Land. Gas. JN o. 4353 / 1 
The Deserters, .stood their Ground, and . .fir’d on 'em. 17x3 
W. Rogers Voy. 278 We can hardly keep our Ground 
against the Current. 1796 /ns/r. 4* Peg. Cavalry (1813) 221 
The commanding officer turns on his own ground. i8ot 
Strutt Sports if Past. i. 1.4 The sports of the field still 
maintained their ground. xSog Malkin Gil Bias ii. vii. i» 24 
Site met me on myown ground. X833 Hr. hi aktin kau Briery 
Creek r, 113 Here the humblest slave migiit stand erect on 
the ground of his humanity. 1856 B'roude Hist. Eng. 
(1858) I, L 34 The government was .strong enough to hold its 
ground. iSsg^M ill Liberty iti. (,1865) 43/a It is not easy to 
see how it [I ndividuaiityj can stand its ground. x8Si J uwett 
Thncyd. I, 197, I, like Mm taking the ground of future 
expediency, stoutly maintain the contrary position, 

14 . 'The particular space or area under considera- 
tion, or one used for some special piiroose, esp. the 
scene of any contest, or meeting. Oft Ike ground i 
out of the way. On the ground : engaged in a duel. 

CZ400 Destr. Troy 1174 A noumbur hoge Of G; ekes were 
^dret & j>e grounde hade. Ibid. 1352 The Troiens.. 
ffleddon in fere , . When the Grekys hade the gre & the 
grounde wonen. <*1573 Kmx Nist. Ref. Wks, 1S46 L 115 
Content to talk with the Governour, proviclit tliat tlie 
Cardinatl and his cumpany war of the ground. 1601 Shaks, 
JmL C. iv. ii. 49 Bid our Commanders leade their charges 
off A little from this ground. x<^8 Dkydeh Leb (Kdipm 
IV, Wks, 1883 VI, 213 I’m too well acquainted with the 
ground, Quite to forget it. 1816 Scott vUi Mart, vi. Why 
came ye na hame when other folk left the grund? 1837 
Dicke.vs Bickw. iv, There were sentries posted to keep tSie 
ground for the troops. 1837 Thackeray Ravenswing vii, 
He has iw^en * on the ground ’ I don’t know how many 
times. t8so Scohesby CketmePs Whalem. A dv. hi. ( 1859' 41 
They had just arrived on the ground, and had not yet taken 
any whales, 1897 Plncycl. Sport I. 72 (Bandy) Ground, a 
rectangular sheet of ice, measuring not more than 200 yds, 
Xioo yds. and not less than 100 x5a 

b. Cricket, {a) The space on which the game 
is played; {d) the space within which a player 
may lawfully stand while taking a particular part 
in the game; the, his, tic. ground (of a batsman) 
=« the grotind behind the popping-crease ; (r ) the 
paid staff of players attached to a club (also 
ground-staff). 

1774 Laws 0/ Cricket 8 I'he strikers need not keep within 
their ground till the Umpire has called Play. 1788 Ibid., 
This rule is not meant . . to prevent the bowler from filling 
up holes, watering his ground, or using sawdust, &c., when 
the ground is wet. 3850 * Bat* Cricketer’s Man. 78 The , . 
players of ‘ the Ground . . act in the .^.capacity of. .umpire. 
1857 fluGHES Tom Brown ii. viii, He is never m his ground, 
e.xcept when his wicket is down, xSSs Daily Tel. 37 May, 
His colleague driving the ball into his w'icket whilst he was 
just out of the ground. *894 Timesei.^ Mar. 10/2 ‘I’here are 
various additions to the ground staff. ..The list of *the 
ground ' is now as follows. 

c. To have the ground on one's side ; to have 
the advantage of po.siiion (in a contest.) 

X650 B. Discolliminium i He knows well that he h.ith 
gotten the ground and winde on his side, but I think 1 have 
the Sun on my back. 

15 . In teclinicai uses. + a, (See qnot.) Ohs. 

X7S3 Chambers CycL Supp. s,v. Bowling, Gmuml, a 1 ^ 

or handjkerchief laid down to mark where & bowl is to ga 
b. 7 'elegraphy. The contact of the comiuctor 
of an electric circnit with the earth ; the escape of 
ciirrcntjesulting from this. 

*870 F. L. Pope Eketr, Tel. v. CiS/al 63 The effect of 
a ground or escape to exhaust the batteries more 
mpidiy, X883 T. D. I^KWOon Electr. Tel. 138 If an 
accidental connection with the ground should occur, or, 
as it is technically said, a ground apfiear# on the wires, 
in Sloahb Eheirkal DtcL , 

rir,. 16 ,. The .-soil ■ of the earth. , Also without 
article: Soil, earth, mould ; now only in Mining 
qnot. iS8i ) cxwpt with descriptive adj. P.hr« 
To Break ground (see Bbiak v, 44). 


a 1300 Cursor M. 6747 Theif h«s brecand, or gruband 
gruud. 1533 Fitzhekb. Husb, § 10 If the grounde be good, 
putte the more beanes to the pease. 1547 Homilies i. 
Misery Mankind I. (1859) We may learn to know our- 
selves to be but ground, earth, and ashes, 1660 Willsfokd 
Scales Comm. 196 Thi.s Trench (where the labourers first 
break ground), tr. Du Moftfs Voy, Levant 131 There 
are no Woods in it by reason of the .shallowness of the 
Ground. 1700 Moxon Meek. Exerc. I. 17 He ouglit to dig 
it deeper till he conies to firm ground; or if it proves to be 
loose, or made Ground [etc.] 1795 Genii. Mag. 539/1 The 
extreme wetness of the ground had delayed the operation of 
the .share. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Ground, the rock 
in which a vein is found ; also, any given portion of toe 
mineral deposit itself. 1884 Public Opinion 12 Sept. 338/1 
The Ioo.se .shale.. has moved forward .. anti carried away 
both shafts.. down to blue ground. 

b. With a and pi. A kind or variety of soil. 

^Obs. 

1398 Thevi.sa Barth, Do P. R. xvu, Ixv. (1495I 642 Come 
thryueth in one grounde and faylyth in a nother. 1523 
Fitzuerb. Husb. § 2 There be many maner of grouiides and 
soyles. Some whyte cley, somme redde cley letc.]. 1543 
BoomyKDyetaryiy.i iB^o) 238 Let hym make his fundacyon 
vpon a graualy grownde myxt with day, 1583 Stubbes 
Anat. Abus. 11. (1882)44 They know exactly.. what ground 
Is best for eiierie kinde of come. x<536 Bacon Sylva § 409 
In some Grounds which are strong, you .shall haue a 
Raddish, &c. come in a Motieth. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, 
1. 80 This ground with Bacchus, that with Ceres, suits. 
1787 Winter Syst. Husb. 9 When a farmer cannot keep 
the produce of each ground separate. 

V. attrib. and Comb, 

17 . General combinations, a. Simple attribu- 
tive, locative and objective (senses I and 111 ) as 
ground-‘bed, -builder, -end, feeder, -herb, -leaf 
-level, -mark, -nest, -pipe, -soil, -sward, -tilth, 
-whirl ; ground- building, -deep, feding, -nesting, 
-routing adjs. 

1615 G. Sanovs Tra7>. 88 Vntil rowzed from our Aground- 
beds by the report of the Cannon. 1859 Amer, CycL III. 
282/1 I'he hawks are platlorin-builders, Aground-builders, 
occupants of hollow trees, &c. *863 Aikinson Stanton 
Grange 114, I tiiink the mou.se has the odds in an attack 
on a "ground-building Iiee's nest. x6io W. Folkingham 
Art 0/ Surz>ey i. iv. 9 The Goates of Angori are hung 
with shag *ground-deepe. *533 Fitzhkkb. Husb. § t$ 
I'he Agrounde ende of a yonge asshe. 1887 EmycL Brit. 
XXn. 611 Sturgeons are *ground-feedcrs. 2859 Dar- 
win Or/g. S/ec. V. (1873) 108 i’he larger Aground-feeding 
birds seldom take fiighfc except to escape danger. *6ap 
Bacon .Vy/va § 530 To make the Herbe grow contrary to bis 
Nature; As to make ^Ground-Herbs rise in Heighth. i$St 
Mrs. Browning Casa Guidt IV, 1. 205 To let the Aground- 
leaves of the place confer A natural bowl. *633 T. Stafford 
Pac, Hib. ih xiii. (18 ro) 368 That tiie Artillery might play 
as well by night as day himself did take and score out Ins 
Aground-markes. x^x Milton P. R. h. 280 And now the 
Herald I.ark Left his *ground-nest, 1833 Martinkau 
Briery Creek vi. X34 A lark spriing up from the ground- 
nest where she was sitting .solitary. 18S0 A. R. Wallace 
IsL Life 79 The seeds bix:oiniug attached to the plumage of 
Aground-nesting birds. xtSAj, Evelyn Kal* Hort. in Sylva, 
etc. {1729) 23X T he Air *Gi ound-pifas, laid , . in the middle of 
the Floor. X867 F. Francis Angling i. (1880) 55 Barbel, 
which are a *groutid-routing fish. x83*-34 Corn’s Study 
Med. (ed. 4) IL’645 The lowness and original swampiness of 
the Aground-soil 1839 Coleridge Carden of Boceaceio 66, 

I. , sit on the Aground-sward. 2553 Cnuhtm f kerb's 
(} 0 ces !I556) 59 For of all thinges whereoute ante gayne 
is sought, nothing h better than Aground tilth, zc x88x 
Rossetti Home of Life iv, The *grouiid*whirl of the 
perished leaves of Hope. 

b. attributive (sense II), often ^r^o^i-adjectival 
» * ftiiidamental *, t * deep-seated \ etc., as ^‘ound- 
faiih, future, frm, •\-mrm,A^-kaie, -idea, -pfin-* 
cipk, -root, -thought, -tint, -tom, etc. 

Many of the-se formations are recent imitations of German 
compounds of grund, such as grund/orm, grundgedanke, 
grundidee, etc. 

187X R, H. Hutton Ess. {tZjft I. 37 In the absence of 
this Aground-faith, xSoy tt, Goode’s Trav. Eng. II. 221 
'i'he Ap-ound feitturesj of his txirtraut must be natural. 1879 

J. A. H. Murray Addr. Pkilol. Sec* bit From the Aground- 
form — Ostyak wfljSamoyed man, x88x Amer. Jrnl.Matk. 
IV. 4x Tables of the . . Groundforms of the Binary Duo- 
decimic. ctsfio Dmir, I'r&y X431 A light wrathe. .growes 
into ■Aground harme. Ibid. X403 T burgh vnhapi^ of bat 
kyndc. . Myche greuance shall groo & a Aground hate. 1S65 
Sat. Rev, 7 Jan. x6/x Moulding his ■^ound-idea into 
a poetical whole. 1873 J. Mm\MH yolioTrt 399 When we 
come to the ground idea of the Es.say on Manners. t073 M. 
Arnold Lit* f Dogma {XS76) 89 Tliis was the very *gro«nd- 
prbciple in Jesm Cbrisds teaching. atxsA? Kingesmvwl 
Man’s EsL xl (1580) 65 That tbk love might take a more 
*groundroote in our hartes, *873 M. AaNot.D Lit. bt Dogma 
(1876) 266 Righteousne^ is its *gr<.>und-ihoaght, X87S tr, 
Vogel’s Chem. Light vit. 59 The painter indw contents 
himself with three Aground tints— yellow, blue, and red* 
X84X-4 Emkhjson Ess., Pmt. Wks. (whn) I. 157 We heari 
through all the varied music, the ^^ound-tone of ccwven- 
tionaf life. 1S74 E. R. Rkvnolb® John Baft. iE § 3. X90 
David’s psalms rweal the g:rou»d-ton« ana key-notes ol 
Nathan's prophecies. 

+ 0. With adjs, and pple«.'*a Ho titc 
hano! 'completely, thoronjEfhly, extremely’, as 
ground-Jiiied -hot, -laden, -stalwart. ^tQ*gmnd- 
falsch, etc.) Obs. 

c laog; Lay. 1088 Pa scipen weoren igre|>e«S«, mid gode 
grund fulled, Hm. xxoA Feower seijpen gmte he weren 
grund ladene, ibid. Ofte h«o kiten grund-hat I«d 
gliden heom an hmre hadfd. Hmtiok 1025 pe stoa 

was mike!, and ek greth, , . Gnma stalwrt'ibe man he sliolde 
he, pat mottthe liften it to Ms kne. 

18. Special comlw. ; (see qnot) ; 


groiind-aiigling, fishing with a weighted line w ith- 
out a float, bottom-fishing {Diet. Rust. 1704) ; 
similMlp gj'ound angler; ground-bailiff, a superin- 
tendent or inspector of mines (Simmonds Diet. 
Trade, 185S) ; ground-bass Mus,, a bass- passage 
of four or eight bars in length, constantly repeated 
with a varied melody and harmony (Stainer & 
Barrett, 1S76); ground-beam, ‘ the sill of a frame’ 
{Cent. Diet.') ; ground-bridge U. S. (see quot.) • 
ground- bundle Anat., one of the bundles of nerve-’ 
fibres lying on either side of the grey matter of 
the spinal cord ; ground-cable, that portion of a 
mooring-cable which is intended to lie on the sea- 
bottom ; ground-chamber, a chamber on the 
ground- floor; ground-oolo.ux, (a) a first coating 
of paint (cf. 6 b) ; {b) the prevailing colour of 
any object, diversified with markings of other 
colours ; ground-crab, a ■ ■ kind of hoisting- 
apparatus used in mining (see quot.) ; f ground- 
drawer, -drove, (see quots.) ; f ground-ebb, 
low water ; also as adJ., at low water ; ground-end 
Alining (see quot.) ; ground-fast a., firmly fixed 
in the ground ; f also as sb*, that which holds ■ a 
thing firm ; ground-fielding, fielding or stopping 
a cricket-ball near the ground ; ground-fish, a fish 
which lives at the bottom of the water; ground- 
fishery, -fishing, fishing with the bait at or near 
the bottom of the water ; ground-fiat « Gbouku- 
FLOou ; ground-game, game which li^■'es on the 
ground, as hares and rabbits ; ground-grue dial. ^ 
GiiouM)-K'K; t gsround-hold, the anchors of a 
vessel ; f ground-hop, a leap from the ground, in 
quot fig.; ground-itch (seequoL); ground-joint, 
the juining of one stone or course in masonry with 
the ground or course immediately below ; ground- 
joist, a joist supporting the ground floor of a 
building {Did. Arehit. 1S5T) ; groui d-landlord, 
llie owner of land which i.s leased for building on; 
ground- layer, f {a) one who lays a foundation j 
in Jbttery, etc,, the workman %vho lays the 
‘ground’ (sense fib); similarly ground laying 
vbl. sb. ; ground-mail Sc., payment for Lurying- 
ground ; ground-mass, the compact basal part 
of an igneous rock, in which the distinctive crystals 
are imbedded; f ground-measure, ? a dance set 
to a * ground* or ground- ba.ss; ground-moraii.e, 
subglacial till, boulder-clay; dy<yatirib.; ground- 
net, a trawl or drag-net {Cent. Did.); ground- 
niohe, a niche having its ba.se on a level with 
the floor or ground ((Chambers Cyd. 1741, s. v. 
Nuke) ; ground-note Mus. (R*e quot. 1877) ; also 
fg. ; ground-officer, one who has charge of the 
grounds and lands of an estate ; f ground-pillar, 
a supporting pillar ; f ground-pin, a main pin or 
beam in any structure; so f ground-pinniBg, 
underpinning ; groujad-plane,thc horkontal plane 
of projection in perspiective drawing; tgrouud- 
planked a., Shaving beds on the floor ; ground- 
plumbing (see quot.) ; ground-provisions, root- 
crops suitable for fmxl, a$ yams, potati>es, etc. ; 
ground-room, a room on the ground-floor ; 
ground-rope, a rope by which the lower edge 
of a trawl is kept on the ground; ground-row, 
a row of gas-jets on the floor of a theatre- 
stage ; i ground-salt, a movement in the manege 
(see quot,); ground-seine, a form of seine or 
drag-net ; ground-sluioe sR, Ahning (see quot 
38691; ground-sluioe w., to wash clown earth 
bymeansolastreamofwater ; tground-fimoothci., 
level with tlieground ; t ground-sope {^Dxugrond- 
sop), dregs, sediment (quots. ^725 and i4..arc 
obscure, pexh. mistranslations ; FaDgrave’s render- 
ing may lie an error) ; f ground-atand, a standing 
place in the pit of a theatre ; f ground-atstbeling, 
-statholnesa, foundations; ground -atory » 
Geourd - FLOOR ; ground - atr aR© » Gabboarb* 
STRAEB (Smyth SmioAs WordAk. 1867) ; ground- 
aubataneo Rhys., the homogeneous matrix in 
which the structural ekments of a ti»ue are em- 
bedded ; ground-awest slang, the grave ; to take 
a ground' swmt, to lie in the grave; ground-aypo 
(see quot); ground-taMo JreA., the |dinth or 
projecting course resting on the foundation of a 
wall ; an earth-tible ; ground-tier, (a) tlic lowest 
tier of goods in a vwseff hold (Young AduL 
Did. 1046); (b) the lowest range of boxes in a 
theatre ; ground-timbears, the main timbers laid 
on the keel of a ship, floor-timbers; ground- 
M«»ua Sot., the maw of cells separating the 
vamilar bundles from each other and from^tlic 
epMerwis; f grcumd-toilod field- working ; 

grcmud'-tor|>#do, 11 torfwlo fix«! to the ground 
or bottom of the sea j ground-low (see quot. 1794 
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4 ncl cf. 3 above) ; f ground- wart* a small emi- 
nence resembling a wart ; ground- water, -ways 
(see quots.) ; f ground- wind, a wind blowing at 
the level of the sea; opposed to rack-wind \ 
ground- wire l^ele^aphy (see qnot); ground- 
worm, an earth-worm. Also Gboukd- annual, 
Gbound-bait, Ground-link, Ground-man, etc. 

1886 Syd. SffC. Lex.,. *Grtnmd air, tlie air contained in 
the soil. I'his contains 5 large portion of carbonic acid gas 
due to the disintegration of organic substances. 184.8 
Chambers' Inform. People I. 683/2 Remarkably fine gut 
ought to be used by all Aground anglers. 1699 Wanley in 
Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 274 'Tis very like such a com- 
mon Aground- Bass as this. 1839 Bartlett Diet. Amer., 
^Ground Bridge, the well-known corduroy road of the 
Soutli, laid on the bed of a creek or other body of water, 
to render it fordable. 1893 H. Morris Treat. Anat. 781 
The anterior ^ground bundTe appears to be continuous with 
the posterior longitudinal bundle. .The lateral ground bundle 
is a mixed tract, 1:793 Smeaton Etiystone L. § 129 Our 
Aground cables for the sloop could not yet be got ready. 
1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. ed. 2) 169 The Aground chambers 
were large. 1886 Willis & Clark Cambridge I, 223 Tne 
first floor, as usual, overhangs the ground-chamber. 1614 
T. Jackson Creed n. aSd l'liis conceit, .semes as a Aground 
colour for disposing mens soules to take the .sable dye of 
Hell, 1638-9 Burton’s Diary HI. 558 Do. .as Zeuxis 
did, who painted for eternity; which you can never do, un- 
less your ground-colours be well laid. 1849 Sk. Nat. His*., 
Miimmalia HI. 147 In adujt specimens ihe ground-colour 
of the back is yellowish-white, With markings varying from 
dark gray to dusky black, i860 Rusicin Mod. Faint. V. 
vin. iv. 192 The ground-colours then to be laid firmly. , . On 
this first colour, the second colours. 1851 Grkenwkll Coal- 
trade^ Terms Norshumbld. ^ Durh. 17 ^Ground crabs are 
used in sinking, for lowering the sinking set of pumps as 
the pit is deepened. 1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's hr. 
Chirurg. yh/i If the bullet .sticke faste in anye bone, we 
drawe lum forth witli that instrument which we call Extractor 
or *Grownde-drawer. Ibid. 13 b/2 This Grounde-drawer is 
verye acute on his end, becaus the bullet might sticke fast 
tlierone. 1819 Rees CycL, *Ground drozte, in a Mine, is 
said of such parts as have been worked, or excavated for the 
ore or minerals, a 1420 Hocclkve De Reg. Prine. 669 God 
. . whau hat his lust was, withdrew he flood Of welhe, & at 
*grounde elite sette he me. ^11430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy 
Soc.) 50 The floode was passed and sodainly of newe A lowe 
ground elibe wa.s fast by the .strond. <;i45o Bt. Cuthbert 
(.Surtee.s) 6680 It may no^t full wele be .sene Hot when the se 
grounde eb bene. 1819 1 'I^kes CycL. * Ground-end, of a M ine, 
signifies the forefield or foremost place of working, in the 
whole or footground. c 1680 Hickeringill Hist. W’kiggmn 
Wks. (1716) j. 23 /He is *ground-fast and safe, that Iceeps 
to this certain Principle of 'I’ruth. 1720 D. Campbell in 
De Foe Life Ep. Ded. U840) 15 In Yorkshire they kneel 
on a ground-fast stone, and say, All hail to the moon 
[etc. 3. 1658 Hoole Cotnenhis'' Pis. IVorld (1672) 173 The 
Nave i« the ground-fast [H basisi of the Wheel. 1891 
Atk i NSOH /.UMF/Cmwif A7//rrr 2 1 5 Kan h and sods and ground- 
fast rocks. 1884 1. Hugh in Lillywhite Cricket Aim. 5 
Our Aground fielding was both brilliant and effective. 1856 
WooDWARDfl^ff/A/.W! in. 426Immense quantities of Crustacea 
and shell-fish are taken witli the trawl, as well a.s Aground- 
fish. 1883 I'l P. RAM.9Ay Food Fishes N. S. Wales 13 The 
Flathead is a ground-fish, hut is found on a sandy bottom 
only. i8§5 Woodward ni. 427 In North Britain 

an extensive *gi*ound-fi.shery is conducted by me ms of long 
Hues, often a mile in length. 1833 J. '^e.n.'Axe.Alph. Angling 
64 It requires a finer top for fly-fishing than for trolling or 
Aground-fishing, i85s Daily Ted. 8 July, In the consult- 
ing-room on the Aground-flat. 1872 Spectator 5 Oct. 1262 
To give the occupant a right to kill Aground-game (i. e., 
hares and rabbits). 1895 Law Times 13 July 255 The 
Ground Game Act, 1S80. 1833 Farquharson xxx Phil. 

Trans. CXXV. 330 [At Alford i they; call it Aground-gru; 
gru being the term by which they designate snow saturated 
with, or swimming in water. 1596 Sre.nser F ', Q , vi. iv. i 
Like as a ship w'ith dreadful! .storme long tost, Having spent 
all her mastes and her 'Aground-hold. i6m Carew Cornwall 
37 a, Nay thei (farms] are taken mostly at a Aground-hop, 
before they fall, for fearc of comming too late, 1823 
Thacker Mil, yrnl. 177 Men infected with the *ground 
itch generated by laying on the ground. 1793 Smeaton 
Edystone L. § 149 The ’’ground joint of the work with the 
rock. Ibid. § 199 'I'he ground joint, or under-bed of each 
stone. 1719 De B^oe Crusoe 11. ii. (1840) 46 If they were 
Aground- laiidlorils, he hoped if they built tenemenLson the 
laud . . they would ..grant them a long lease. 1848 Mill 
Pol. Econ. V. iii. g 6 (1876) 502 A tax on ground-rent, one 
would suppose, must fall on the ground-landlord. 1603 
Jas. I Sp. Parlt. 11604) B, Hee was also the first Aground- 
layer or the other Peace. 1898 Daily News 8 June 2/3 
Employed as a ground-layer at Stoke. 1884 C. T. Davis 
Mauuf. Bricks etc. 89 In fine enamelling, Aground-laying 
is the first process. 1818 Scorr Br. Lamm, xvi, ‘Reason- 
able charges?’ said the sexton; *ou, there’s Agrund-mail 
—and beti-siller .. and the kist\ 1879 Rutley Study 
Rocks X. 11)8 In many cases felsite, or the Agroundmass 
of porphyries, consists of a niicro.scopically fine-grained 
^aggregate. x6ai B. Jonson Masque Augurs A 4, Very 
sufficient I>eare.s as any - . and can dance . . and play their 
owue tunes .. the Bcareward offers to play them with 
any Citie-Dant:ers, cliristned, for a Aground mea.sure 1863 
A. C. Ra.msay Phys. Geog. xxiv. (1878) 395 *Ground- 
ruoraine matter, the moraine profonde of Swiss and French 
authors. 1880 k, R. Wallace Isl. Life ix. 169 The ground- 
moraine, consisting of mud and imliedded stones. 1877 
Stainer Harmony vii. § 77 The note on which a common 
choid is built. .Is called by some the Fundamental Bass, by 
others the Root or AGround-note. 1878 N. Amer. Reaf. 
eXXVI. 30,5 Seriousness is..theground.noteof his tempera- 
ment. 18x5 Scott Guy M. vii, 'J’heir asses were poinded 
by the Ajjround-officer when left in the plantations. C1475 
Piet. Poc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 779/15 Hec htsys, the Agrownd- 
pelyr. *632 Vicars AEueid n. 44 We., hack in twain The 
joyn'd cros.se beams, and rais’d the Aground-pins main, a 1633 
Austin Medit. (1635) 284 The ground-Pins of this Cottage 
begin to faile. 1307 8 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (18S6) I. 
4isCronaIl laboranti circa fiicturammuri superions coquine. 
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et Agrownde-pynnyng, et circa tegulacionem coquine.^ *762 
B’crster in Phil. Trans. LII. 476 The ground-pinning of 
some houses, which had been burnt down. 1833 Hkrschel 
Astron, viii. 271 The ecliptic is the plane to which an in- 
habitant of the earth most naturally refens the rest of the 
solar system, as a sort of Aground-plane. 1871 J. R, Dicksee 
Perspective 32 Ground plane, the plane on which objects to 
be represented stand. 1632 Lithgow Trav. vni. 360, 1 stayed 
in a Spaniards house . . who kept a roguish Taverne, and a 
Aground planked Hospitality. 1704 Diet, Rust., *Ground- 
plumbing, is to find out the depth of Water in fishing- 
1827 0. W. Roberts Central Amer. io8 The raising of 
stock, and cultivation of *ground provisions, 1662 J . Davies 
tr. Olearius' Voy, Anibass. 294 The Aground-rooms of the 
House. 1798 Edgeworth Pract. Etiuc. \1822} 1 . 342 Locked 
up in a ground-room. 1874 Holdsworth Deep-sea Fishinge 
i. 58 The curved lower margin of the mouth of the trawl is 
fastened to and protected by the ‘ rope *. This., 

answers the useful purpose of keeping the edge of the net 
on the ground, i88i Daily News 28 Dec. 2/1 The light 
distributed about the stage from concealed ‘ battens ’ and 
‘Aground rows'. 1614 Markham Cheap Husb.ifx\.{xld>Z) 
23 To pass them about in *ground-salts, as by taking up his 
fore-Legs frara the ground both together, and bringing his 
hinder Feet into their place. 1874 Holdsworth Deep-sea 
Fishing iv. 157 Seans may be divided into three closes, 
namely, the sean proper, . . the ‘ tuck-sean and the * *ground 
or foot-sean*. 1869 R. B. Smyth Goldf. Pictoria 612 
* Ground-sluice, a channel cut in the bottom or bed-rock, 
into which the earth is conveyed by a stream of water. 
1879 Atcherley Boerland 138 Our host took us to his 
workings, where he was *ground-sluicing. c 1520 Barclay 
Sallust's yngurtk 71 a, Whan Marius came to any such 
towne . . he set fyre in them and brent them Agrounde 
smothe. ^723 Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) C 186 Cartilago, 
Agrundsopa. CX440 Promp. Parv. 216/1 Growndesope of 
any lycoure . .fex, sedimen. 14 . . Nominale in W r.-W iilcker 
7x7/36 Hoc sober, iniima pars coriicis. Hoc ^ abdomen, 
grundsope, 1530 Palsgr. 228/1 Grounde soppe in lycoure, 
payn trempi. 1639 Lady Alimony 1. iv, All our Galleries 
and AGrouad-stand.s are long ago furnished. <2x300 E, E. 
Psalter cxxxvi. 7 Vnto Je *grond-stahelnes [z'.r. groun- 
siahelinge] in it. 1637 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 103 You 
shall feel that heat above .. in the *ground storie.s below, 
though your sieling be a foot thick. 2823 P. Nicholson 
pract. Build. 307 Brick walls in the basement and ground - 
stories of buildings. x'&bzQuain’s Elem, Anat. (ed. 9) II. 
58 I'he Aground-substance, matrix or intercellular substance 
of the connective tis.sue. <2 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, 

* Grorvnd-Sweat, a Grave. 18^ F. M a hony P'atker Proui's 
Rem. (1836) II. 1 17 We waked him in clover, And sent 
him to take a ground-sweat. 1839 Stonehouse Axkolme 
23 The water.. is not spring water, but merely what is 
termed a Aground sype,^ i.e. water filtering through from 
the surface. 1640 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 
97 Plinth and "Ground-table for y* South Range. 1627 
Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. ii. 2 Before you vse any 
plankes, they lay the Rungs, called floore timbers, or 
Aground timners, thwart the keele. 1793 Smkaton Edy- 
stone L. §85 The interior ground timbers.^ i88x Hamersly 
Naval EncycL, Ground-timber, In making up the frame 
of a wooden ship, the timbers of the lower course are 
called ground-timfcws. 1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 482 A loose 
spongy parenchyma . . sharply defined from the firm com- 
pact Aground-tissue. 1895 J. R, Green Man, Bot. I. 329 
A mass of cells which constitutes the ground or funda- 
mental tissue. 163# Lithgow Ttazi. viii. 359 Arabs, who 
falling downe from the Mountaines .. upon the *ground 
toyled Moores [etc.]. 1878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVil. 389 
The Aground-torpedo is fired by a wire connected with a 
battery from the shore, 1669 J. Cox in St, Papers, Dorn. 574 
The Aground tow sold to Mr. Gould is not fetched away. 
X794 A' igging ^ Seamamkip 54 Ground-icnv, the loose hemp 
that comes from the sides of the haichellers and spinners. 
1568 C. Watson Polyb. 68 'rhis hill is .siraitly ineompassed 
with stepe rock.s, hauing a plain on y* very tippe..in y midst 
there is a Aground wart, which serueth for y • watch-house. 
1890 Nature 27 Nov, 94 Mr. Latham defines ‘Aground 
water ’ as all water found in the surface .soil of the crust of 
the earth, e.xcept such as may be in combination with the 
materials forming the crust of the earth. X711 W. Suther- 
land Shipbuilder's Assist. xbo*GrQun.d’Ways\ large Pieces 
of Timber lying a-thwart the Bottom of a Dock, or Launch, 
to make the I'’oundation firm and substantial. 1867 Smyth 
SailoFs Word-bk., Ground zoays, the large blocks and thick 
planks which support the cradle on which a ship is launched. 
Also, the foundation whereon a vesssei is built. 1620 T. 
Scott God be King (1633) 16 It is for me to observe the 
Aground-winde, not the rack-winde, x62x S. V<Iakx> yetkro's 
yust. Peace (1627), It is the ground- w'ind, not the rack- 
winde, that driues mils and ships. 1^3 Sloane Stand. 
Electrical Diet., *Ground-wire, a metaphorical term ap- 
plied to the earth when used, as a return circuit. 1399 A, M. 
Cabelhouers Bk. Physicke x^Zfa For the Drop.sye, Take 
Agroundewormes, chempe . . them smalle [etc.] 1830 Carlyle 
Misc. (1857) II. 147 Fools that we are! To dig and bore 
like ground- worms. 1844 Emerson Led. Nexv Eng. Ref. 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 259 Ground-worms, slugs, and mosquitos, 
b. In names of animals (denoting generally, in 
regard to birds, those of terrestrial habits; in 
regard to other animals, those that burrow, or 
lie in holes or on the ground) ; as ground-bear, 
the common brown bear, Urstts arctos (Cassell, 
1S84) ; ground-beetle, a general name for all 
beetles of the family Carabidm ; ground-cucRoo, 
a member of one of the four genera of Neomor-- 
phinse, a subfamily of the Cuculidm ; ground- 
dove, a dove or pigeon of terrestrial habits, esp. 
of the genera Chamsepelia and Geopelia (cf, groMtd- 
pigeon ) ; ground-finch, {a) a bird of Swainson’s 
sub-family Fringillimb or true finches; {Jd) an 
American finch of the genus Fipilo {Cenl. /Jiet.}; 
ground-gudgeonj the loach ; ground-hornbill, 
the African genus Bucorvus (or Bucorax) of horn- 
bills; ground-hornet, a hornet that has its. nest 
on the ground ; ground- lackey, -lark, -liaard. 
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-mite (see quots.) ; ground-parrakeet, any bird 
of the genera Geopsittacus zxA Fezoporus ; ground- 
parrot, {d) *prec. ; (iJ) theKakapo ofNew Zealand 
{Stringops habroptilus ) ; ground-pearl, -pig (see 
quots.); ground-pigeon, a pigeon which passes 
most of its time on the gi-ound; esp. one of the 
family Couridse; also —ground-dove; groundr 
pu-ppy 5= Hellbendee ; ground-rat (^e ground- 
J gxound-robin ~ Chekwink (1896 Newton 
Diet. Birds 982) ; ground - roller (see quot. and 
Roller); ground-scratcher, a name for the 
Rasores or gallinaceous birds ; ground-seal, a 
large species of seal ; ground-shark, any species 
of shark that rarely comes to the surface, esp. the 
spinous shark spinosus) ; 

sloth, one of an extinct group of New World, 
herbivorous mammals of the group Edentata, inter- 
mediate between the -existing sloths and ant-eaters ; 
ground-snake (see quots.) ; ground • sparrow 
U.S., one of several sparrows of terrestrial habits, 
e. g, the grass-finch and savannah- sparrow (CenL 
Diet.) ; ground-spearing, a fish {Trachino^ 
eephalus myops) found in the tropical parts of the, 
\'Vestern Atlantic (1896 Jordan & Everman 
Amer. 296) ; ground-spider, any kind of spider 
that burrow’s or lives under stones ; ground-thrush, 
{a) a thrush of the genus Geocichla ; (p) a bird of 
the Australian genus Cinclosoma ; (<r) the pitta or 
ant-thrush ; grouud-tit, a small Californian bird; 
{Chamma fasciata), allied to the wrens and tit- 
mice ; ground-wasp, a wasp that has its nest on 
the ground ; ground- wren, (<z) the willow wren, 
Sylvia trochilus ; ip) -ground-tit. Also Gbound- 
BiKD, Ground-hog, Ground-squiereii. 

2848 Rural Cycl. II, S2^*Gr0und beetle, a coleopterous in- 
sect, whose larva is found in corn-fields. 1883 Cassells Nal. 
Hist. IV. 134 The Malays .. capture .. AQround Cuckoos. 
2895 Lydekker Islat, Hist. IV. 21 The four genera of 
grouud'cuckoo.s, allof which are terrestrial birds with power- 
ful feet for running, 2792 M.ar. Riddell Madeira 60 
Five kinds of doves are natives of Antigua, of which the 
ramier and the Aground dove are the most beautiful. 1885 
Stand. Nat. Hist. IV. 247 The ground-doves, little creatures 
which pass their time on the ground aljno.stexclusively. 1837 
W. SwAiNSON Birds H. J22 The Fringillinge may correctly 
be termed *ground finches; .since, with scarcely an exception, 
they are all birds which habitually walk or hop in such situa- 
tions. 2867 Sailor's Word-bk., *GTOund-gudgeon, a 

little fish, ibet Cobiiis barbatula. 1880-4. F, Fishes 
Gi. Brit. & Irel. II, 204 The loach, .ground-bait or ground- 
gudgeon, Northumberland. 1883 Cassell, s Nat. Hist. HI. 
353 The AQround Hornbills {Bucorax). These are an African: , 
form, of which there are two or three kinds- x888 Inglis 
7 'ent Life Tigerland 68, 1 have known an elephant to bolt 
. . through the attacks of wasps or Aground hornets. ^869 
E. Newman Brit. Moths {1874) 42 The AGi-ound Lackey 
{Bombyx castrensis) . . Very abundant in the Isle of Sheppey. 

2848 Zoologist VI. 2290 The tree pipit is the **ground lark *J 

2849 Ibid. VII. 2354 The bunting is the ‘ground ItokT 
2792 Mar. Riddell Voy. Madeira 65 The *ground lizard 
is commonly of the colour of the earth on which it creeps. 
2885 Stancl. Nat. Hist. III. 432 Amciya dorsalis, the 
ground lizard, is one of the most abundant lizards in Jamaica; 
2847 Carpenter Zool. § 840 The Trombiidm, or AGround- 
Mites, are distinguished by having the palpi converted Into 
Tutorial organs. 1863 Gould Birds Austral. II. 87 The 
AGround-Parrakeet is diffused over the whole of the southern 
portions of Australia, including Tasmania. 2885 Stand. 
Nat, Hist. IV. 356 The crested ground-parakeet (C<*//2- 
psiitacus noz’ae-kollandise). 2794 G. Shaw.Z<«>/. New Hol- 
land 10 Psitiaens terrestris. 'I'he *Ground Parrot. 2827 
Vigors & Horsfield in Trans. Linn.Soc.l>N. 2jZPsittacm 
pukhellus. . . The settlers call it Ground Parrot. 1885 
Stand. Nat. Hist. IV, 351 The single Geopstiiaens 
. is the ground-parrot of Southern and Western Australiai 
289s Pop. Sci, Monthly Apr. 776 The Kakapo of New 
Zealand •• also known as the ‘owl parrot’ or ‘ground 
parrot’. 2884 Stand. Nat. Hist, II. 2x8 Another [bug] is 
the curious ‘*Ground Pearl' of the Bahama Islands. Ic 
lives beneath the soil in crevices frequented by ants, and 
acquires a shell-like calcareous scaly covering. 2883 Cas- 
seiPs Nat. Hist. III. 133 In Sierra Leone it [Attlacodus 
Sxmnderianus) is known as the Ground Rat, or AQround 
Pig. 2883 Challenger Rep. 1. n. 535 A little *Giound 
Pigeon {Geopelia), not much bigger than a sparrow. 2885 
Stand, Nat, Hist. IV. 242 The Gouridse comprises the great 
ground-pigeons . . They are natives of the Papuan Archi- 
pelago. 2863 AGround Puppy [see Hellbender]. 2883 
Cassells Nat. Hist. III. 364 In Madagascar .. there are 
found the AGround Rollers Afelomis}, extraordinary birds 
which live entirely on the ground, and only come out at 
dusk. 1840 Blyth Cuviers Anim. Kingd. (1840) 251 

(Aground-scratchers) — the Poultry. 2868 R. Brown 
in Proc. Zool, Soc, 427 The Grey Seal, . . possibly this 
species may be confounded with the ‘ *Ground-Sear. 2880 
Standard 20 May 3 The ‘ground, seal the largest of all 
the species. 1833 Marryat P. Simple (1863) 217 There are 
several kinds of sharks, but the most dangerous are the 
great white shark and the *ground shark. 2883 Stand, 
Nat. Hist. III. 76 The sleeper shark Somniosus micro- 
; cephala .. By the fishermen it is known as ground-shark 
or gurry-shark. 2860 Gwen (/zY/<f), Memoir on the Megar 
: theriuni', or Giant AQround-Sloth of America, 1896 B. M. 
Guide Fossil Mammals 69 The entire skeleton of the great 
extinct ‘Ground Sloth'. 2885 Stand. Nat. Hist. HI. 362 
The genus Carphophis is very generally distributed ; in the 
United States, the species amoena^ . .as the thunder, *ground, 
or worm-snake, is most familiar. Ibid. 363 The Coronella 
australis, or the Australian ground-snake. 2880 * Silver ft 
Co." S. Africa (ed; '^) 179 One of ihe great '’^ground spiders 
f in the Karroo districts . . has a body 24 inches long. 2869 
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Gould Birdsf Attsirai'. Supph 6s Cinctosoma casianeo- 
thorax^ . . this richly coloured and very distinct species of 
^Ground Thrush, Brit. M us. Catal BirdsY. 147 The 

genus Geocickla comprises a well-defined group of forty 
Thru sheSj which maybe distinguished as Ground-Thrushes. 
iS8s Stand. Nat. Hist. IV. 467 The pittas, or ground- 
thrushes, are a group of insectivorous birds which inhabit 
the forests of the eastern tropics. Jbid. 506 The so-called 
*ground-tit, or perhaps better wren-tit (C/zamaa Jasciata) 
. .has very little in common with the true tits. jS8o 
V irginiam I. 98 There is a small *ground-wasp, like the 
English wasp in shape and colour ; and a very large ground- 
wasp, whose sting is^ very vicious. 3839 Macgillivray 
Brit. Birds II. 371 Willow Wren, ‘‘^Ground Wren. 

c. In names of plants, generally denoting plants 
dwarfish in height and sometimes those of a trail- 
ing habit ; ground- archil, Lecanora pare I la, 
a species of lichen used in dyeing {S;yd. Soc. Lex. 
1886); ground-berry, («) U.S. « Checkee- 
BERET (pent. Did.) ; ip) Austral, (see quot.) ; 
ground-birch, ? the dwarf birch (see Btrch i b) ; 
ground-box, Buxus sempermrens, the small 
variety used for edgings ; ground-cedar (see 
quot.) ; ground-cherry, {a) the Dwarf Cherry, 
Cerasus Chanmcerasus \ ip) an American plant 
of the genus Bhysalis ; f ground-chestnut (see 
quot.) ; ground-eistus, Rhododendron Chamm- 
dstus {Paxton BoLDkt. 1840) ; ground-cypress, 
SantoUna Chammyparissus (ibid.) ; ground- 
elder, a name for Sambucus Ebuius, Angelica 
silvestriSf ASjgvpodium Boda^raria {Britten & Hol- 
land Blant-n. 1879), and Mercurialis perennis 
(Paxton); ground-enen(seequot.i879); ground- 
fir— GB0UND-prNB(C^«/.Z>2r/.); ground-flax, the 
genus Camelina (Paxton); f ground - furze ** 
Cammook; fground-hele [ad. G. grundheill, 
Veronica officinalis ; ground - hemlock, an 
American variety of the common yew, Taxus bac- 
cata; ground-holly* C heck EB-BERRY [Syd. Soc. 
Zexl) ; ground-jasmine, Passer ina Stelleri ( Treas. 
Bot.x %^) ; ground-laurel, the Trailing Arbutus 
{Epigm repens) of North America; f ground- 
myrtle, Butcher’s Broom {Ruscus aculeatus) ; 
ground-needle, Erodium moschatum ; ground- 
oak, {p\ an oak-sapling ; id) a species of dwarf-oak ; 
ground - pea » Ground - HUT 2 ; ground-plum, 
-rattan (see quots.) ; fground-saligot, Tribulus 
terrestris ; ground-sorrel (see quot.) ; ground- 
thistle, the cardoon {Cynara Cardunculus) ; 
ground-willow, a dwarf willow ; also^/fuf/. Poly^ 
gonum amphiUum (Britten & Holland); ground- 
yew *Ceoweebeii, Also Ground-ash, Geound- 
IVT, Ground-pine. 

3889 J. H. Maiden UsyfulPl. A usiraHa ZAstroUma kumi. 
/usum .. and A. piniJoHum .. Commonly called ‘*Ground- 
berry’, xS 85 Fenn This Mants Wife in Gd. Words 61 A 
dozen bundles of dean-looking Aground-birch sticks. i5;78 
Lvte Dodoem vi. xxxii. 609 The smal Boxe is called . . in 
Latine, Humi Buxus : that is to say, ^Ground Boxe, or 
Dwarne Boxe. 1836 Backw. Canada 120 A trailing plant 
bearing a near resemblance to the cedar, which . . has . , a claim 
to the name of Aground or creeping cedar. 1603 Holland 
Ptinjz I, 448 Certain dwarfe Cherries called Chamecera^t 
(i. Aground cherry-shrubs). 1859 Bastleit Hid. Amer.^ 
Ground cherry (Physalls), sometimes called Winter 
Cheny. 1693 C. Bryden in Drydeu's Jur'enal vii, ? *697) 
Notes 185 Treufpies^ in English call’d AGround-Chest-nuts, 
or Pignuts. 3597 Gerasde Herbal App., ^ Ground Enell is 
Venus combe. 1879 Britten & Holland Plani-n.. Ground 
Enell, Scamiix Pecten, Hal. and Wr. print the name incor- 
rectly GrQwid-^il. 3578 Lyte Dodoens vi, x. 669 Cammocke 
or Aground Furze hath many small, lythey, orweake branches, 
Jbid. I. xrii. 26 Paules Betony, Herbe Fluellyn, or Speede- 
well, AGround-hele. 3834 J, J. Audubon Ornitkol. Biogr. 
II. 170 The *Ground Hemlock {Taxus cauadefisis)^ or 
Canadian Yew. 1848 Rural Cyd, II. 532 *Grouml- 
jasmine^ an ornamental, evergreen, white-flowered, Siberian 
undershrub of the wild olive-tree family. It is regarded by 
some botanists as a Steliera, and by others as a sparrow- 
wort, 3877 Bryant 271?^ Mar. 27 Within the woods Tufts 
of Aground-laurel, . . .send their sweets Up to the chilly 
air. 3603 Holland Pliny 11 . 284 As for the herb Idaea, 
the kaue.s therof resemble those of Aground-Myrtle or 
Butchers broom, a 3400 Med. MS. Gloss, in Arckmol. XXX. 
409AGroundNedle. Acus muscula. x6‘SZ}oiiViSOxGerardes 
Herbal App., Ground needle, Geranium muscat urn. a 3733 
R. Hood ti- Little John in Child Ballads {xZZZ) HI. 135 
Then Robin Hood stept to a thicket of trees, And chose hnn 
a staflf of Aground-oak. 3805 A. Wilson in Poems <§• Lit. 
Prose (1876} II. 144 Waving reeds and scrubby ground-oak 

f 'ew Where stores and taverns now arrest the view. x%9 
ARTLF.TT Z> 4 .Y. Amer., *Groumi Plwn{Astragalu$ caoyo- 
carpus\^ a plant growing on dry soil on the Mksksippi 
River, .'■J'he fmit, which is a pod, closely resembles a plum. 
18x3 Crabs Techuol, Hki.., *Ground‘ratiin^ tlie R&ajbis 
Aotoelli/armis. x866 Treas. Bot. 970/2 Rhapis flabelliformis 
is commonly called the Ground Rattan Palm, and is said 
to yield the walking-canes known by that name in this 
country, 1597 Gesarde Herbal ^ahle Eng. Names, 
^prourpe Saii^t^ that is !bandca!trops. 3775 Clayton 
in Phil. Tram. liXVL 100 AGround-sorrel every where 
bn the F.ilk!anc[ Islandsl atounds in the greatest plenty; 
..the flower it produces is exactly like the w*i!d rose which 

f rows in the he^es in Eni^land. 1593 Pekcivall Sp. 

'epa cavalle^ AGround thistle, 3875 Cboll Climate tf- 7\ 
xyi. 262 In a region where., the *ground- willow and dwarf- 
birch have to struggle for existence. 1674 tr, ScAeffir^s 
Laplmd 34 s The thin leaved heath, t!»t bears a Berry, 
which some call Aground Ewe, 


Ground (grmmd), v. Forms : 3 gnindien, 4 
north, grimd, 4-6 grounde, grownde, 3-6 
gronde, ( 7 grownd) , 5- ground. [ME. f. Ground 
sb . ; cf. MDu., Du. grottden^ WSm. grmtda. For 
OE. gryndan see Grind 

f 1 . trans. To lay the foundations of (a house, 
etc.) ; to found j to fix or establish firmly. Obs. 
Chiefly in renderings or echoes of biblical passages. 
a 3300 E. E. Psalter vm. 4 pe mone and sternes. .J?at hou 
grounded to be swa. a 3300 Cursor M. 28853 Almus. .es to 
he sawl als a wall grunded ful fast and will noght fall. 
a 3340 Hampole Psalter xxiii. 2 He abouen h® sc^ts grundld 
it, 3450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 86 The drye erthe hys 
handes bathe grounded. CX460 Towneley Myst. viii, 90 
Gret god, that all thys Warld began, and growndyd it in 
good degre. 1535 Coverdale Luke vi. 48 That house . .was 
grounded vpon y * rocke. 3593 Spenser Virg. Gnat 453 
Th’ Okes deep grounded in the earthly molde. 1627 P. 
Fletcher Locusts iv. ii, Deep grounded on that Rocke 
most firmely stood. 

pS' *SSS Eden Decades 327 Grounded vppon the founda- 
tion of truth, 1684 Contempt. State Man i. iv, (1699) 45 
How frail is all the Glory of the World, being Grounded 
upon so feeble a Foundation. 

2 , To set on a firm basis, to establish (an insti- 
tution, a principle of action, belief, science, con- 
clusion or argument), on some fact, circumstance, 
or authority. 

a. con.st. on ; also in (now only in passive). 
C1374 Chaucer Troylus tv, 1644 ^,1672) Moral vertue 
grounded vpon troupe. C3380 Wvclif IVbs. (1880) 332 He 
can not grounde his lawe in re.son. a 3415 Lydg. Temp. 
Clas 1199 Lat no dispeire hindir j?® with drede. But ay pi 
trust opon hir merci grovnd. 3539 31 Hen. VlIl c. 4 

Actions of det , .grounded vpon contract or .specialties. 3581 
Nowell & Day in Confer. 1. {1584) D b. You ground the 
credit of S. Janies Epistle - . vpon these Councils. 1639 
Woodall Whs. Pref. (1653) s Galen saith .. all arts are 
grounded upon experience and reason. 1641 Milton Ch, 
Govt. iv. Wk.s. (1851) lit 'I'he impos-sibility of grounding 
Evangelick government in the imitation of the Jewish Priesi- 
hood. 1674 tr, SekeRePs Lapyand 74 I'hey must neces- 
sarily have had some probabilities whereon they grounded 
their opinion, 1728 Newton Chronol, Amended ii. 252 
Nechepsos . . invented Astrology, grounding it upon the 
aspects of the Planets. 3769 Junius Lett. xix. Po->tKcr. 85 
It is.. the law of the land, grounded upon the clearest prin- 
ciples of reason and common sense. 3789 Durnford 4* Eads 
Reports 111 . 467 The right of a seller to his gcKxis, where Ijc 
cannot receive payment for them, is grounded in conscience. 
iSsSTHiRLWALLt/WrvlI. 104 All oligarchy whicb grounded 
its political claims solely on .superior v’ealth. 3875 Hkli’S 
Ess.ySe{PDiscipiine 16 Self-discipline is grounded on «elf- 
knowledge. 3^ tr, Lotze's Metaph. 516 The nature and 
occurrence of these actions being . . grounded in something 
external. 

f b, simply. 

c 3380 Wvclif Wks, {1880) 362 pis state or power is h® 
vicar of h® godheede as it may he growiidid here. — Sel. 
Whs. III. 342 Firste shtilde fend grownde but his pope 
is Petris viker. ^3449 [see Groundable). 1538 Si arkev 
England n. iii. 198 Wythout that iher ys no gud ordynauce 
can lie stablyi^hyd nor grondyd. 35^ Sidney Ps. xlii. v, 
Still my hope is grounded, That thy anger being spent, I by 
day thy love shall tast. 3603 Florid Montaigne n. xii. 
(i6ja 32 Copernicus hath so well grounded this doctrine . . 
that [etc. 3.^ 1614 Bic Hall Rem. Wks. u66o) 28 We knew 
not wherein to insist, nor where to ground a comp)laint. 
1621 Elsing Debodes Ho, Lords (Camden) 15 Yf he con- 
festse, we may ground our sentence, a 3628 F. Grkvil 
Aiaham ii. iv. Poems £1633)35 How should I ground a faith, 
that faithlesse know Myselfe to bef 1650 T. B[aylkvJ Wor- 
tester's Apoph. 55 That is it they desire, and thence they 
would ground their quarrel a 1677 Hale Prim. Orig Man. 
1. ii. so But intellectual Reason hath to do with umversals 
and for the most p^trt grounds and directs its Ratiocination 
by them. 3724 .A. Coi.lins Gr. Chr. Relig. 5 'I'he Apusties 
ground and prove Christianity from the Old Testament. 

C. In pass, with ad vs. Of conjectures, fears, etc. : 
To have a (Rood or bad) foundation* 

1748 Anson's Voy. it. ix. 228 We afterwards found our 
suspicions. .to be well grounded. 1765 Blacksto.nb Comm, 
1. i, 127 A fear of battery, or being 1 eaten, though never so 
Well grounded, is no duress, 3838 'Phimlwall Greece II. 
xvi. 322 Their suspicions and fears were not ill grounded. 
fS. To establish, settle (a person in respect of 
his position, beliefs, etc.). Const. z;r, of. Also, in 
pass., to be advanced {in years). Obs. 

3382 Wycuf Hah, i. 12 Thou groundidist [Vulg.y^K/fo.r/q 
hym strong, that thou shuldist chastise, c 3400 Desir. Troy 
7579 H e is gret of degre, groundit of old, 3423 J as. I K ingh 
C-cxxxviii, Gif the hert be |;roundit ferm and stable In goildis 
law. c 3450 tr. De Imiiaisone ill. viii. 75 If he be grounded 
in very mekenes & fulfilled wih dyvine charite. 3535 Cover- 
DALE Isa. liv. 14 In rightuousnes sluilt thou be grounded. 
u:i540 Barnes They themselues are «roun<kd 

onely of their owne sensual! mynde, kiuyng no learnyng, 
nor reason for them. 3624 Heywood Gumik. iv. 205 Appo- 
lonia a virgin, but somewhat grounded in years. 3657' R, 
Ligoh Barhadms (1673) 56 Such a loss as this, is abk to 
undo a Planter, that is not very well grounded. 

refl. c 3400 Apol. Loll. 29 It is foly ani prest to presume 
him to haue cuyn power wijh ilk o^r, be for hat he may 
ground him in he fei,% ■ " 

1 4 . a. reffi To rest or rely teffimf esp. in argu- 
ment. Obs. 

3387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 403 Som..fondith for to 

f rounde hero uppon h® auctorite of Quimilianus. 3473 
Irpuiy Comp. Akk, Admon. xtlin Ashm. (1652) 19a Upp«!.m 
my wrytynge therfore to ground the be bold. 1494 Faivan 
Chrmi, VI. clxxvi 174 Antonytis, whkbe groundeth hym 
vpon y® said Vyncent. a 3533 rsim Dupnt. Purged. (1829) 
324 In solving this argument, he gtotindeih him on two lies 
at once. 3635 Hakewill Apol. v* vt. 340 Some, .pound-ng 
themselves upon them wmrds,. have bewe so &M « to 


affirme [etc.]. 1802-12 Bentham Rat Judic, Evid. (1827) 
III. 625 The state of things on which the above qaesiion 
grounds itself is [etc.]. 

fb. intr.ioirefl. Obs. 

3553 Robinson tr. More's Utop. n. (Arb ) 150 If herein 
they grounded vpon reason they would mock them. 3594 
Cauew Ihiarie's Exam, Wits xi. (1596) 165 Graue and 
learned men. .labour to deliuer their opinion, concealing the 
opinions whereon they ground. 3643 bm T. Browne Relig, 
Med. IL § 10 , 1 say moreover, and I ground upon experience, 
that poisons contain wdihin themselves their own antidotes. 
368a — Chr. Morals iii. 22 He. .wisely grounding upon true 
Christian expectations . . will wholly fix upon what is to come. 

5 . trans. To instruct (a person) in the funda- 
mental or elementary principles of any branch of 
study. To be grounded in : to be (well or ill) ac- 
quainted with (a subject or science). 

c 1386 Chaucer ProL 414 He was grounded in Astronomye. 
*553 T, Wilson Rhet. 3 In all poynctes throughly grounded 
and acquainted with the preceptes. 3637 Moryson I tin. h. 47 
Touching his studies., he came young and not well grounded 
from Oxford University. 1658 A. Fox TVurtf Surg. h. 
viii. 73 He that is well grounded in Surgery will find Re- 
ceipts enough in his daily practise. 3725 Bf.rkeley Pro^ 
posal Wks.^ in, 217 To ground these young Americans 
thoroughly in religion. 3839 Ld. Brougham Staiesm. Geo. 
11 4 Homer (ed. 2j 319 He was well grounded in the exacter 
.sciences. 3861 Hughils T&m Urenim at Oxf. viii. (1889) 67, 
I grounded myself pretty well in Latin and Greek. x8% 
L. 'J. Jennings in Croker Papers 1 . i. 27 He always sought 
to ground himself thoroughly in tlic facts [etc.]. 

6 . Of a non- personal subject : To lor in or supply 
a basis, ground, or reason for (something . rare. 

3667 Pefys Diary 2 Sept., I did then dehire to know what 
was the great matter that grounded his desire of the Chan- 
cellor’s removal. « 3677 Barrow .SVrw. (1683) IL x. 141 
Every attribute, every title, evety relation of God doth 
ground an obligation. 3788 Jefferson Writ. (1859) 353 

A single day’s retard in w'fuch [the pajnnent of interest] 
would ground a prejudice of long duration. 3875 Rosts 
Ga/us 111. Comm, fed. 2) 444 A convention is statutory which 
derives validity from some statute, and grounds or destroys 
a rijdit of action. 

1 7 - I'o investigate tborotiglriy. Obs. 

a 1529 Skelton Cot. Clout e 2^6 Some other man That, .can 
Well strrypture expounde, And hys textes grounde. 1597 
A. M. tr. Guillemeaus Er. Chirurg, 6 2 M. i are hath verye 
karnedlye discussed, and, as it weure, grownded this ques- 
tione, in his boocktes of Chyrurgerye. 

8 . To furnish with a ground or basis for painting, 
embroidery, etc. (see Ground sb. 6). Also To 
ground in : in Calico-printingf to apply (a second 
colour or a mordant) to a piece of maierial already 
printed with the colour oi^ the first block, 

1398 Thevisa Barik. De P. R. mix. xi. (1495) 871 The 
mt;ane coloures ben ground jd in none other colour better 
tiian in whyte, 3583 Act 23 Eliz. c, 9 § 3 NO' kynde of 
Clothe . . shall from henceforth bee mathered for a Blacke, 
ex':epte the same be firste grounded with Woade onelye. 
3839 Uke Dnt. Arts 230 <CaUco-pnntirig) Ground-in the 
neutral reserve . . Grotind-in the topical colours at pkasuie. 
Jbid. 921 Pieces [of wall-paper] intejukd to he ,«!atined, are 
grounded with fine Paris plaster, 3860 Rl.sk;in Mod. J'aint. 
V. viH. iv, 194 It kail the same to him whether he grounds 
a head .. or whether he g»ounds tise whetk picture. iS6a 
Miss Yonge (Mess JCttie ii, (1880! 31 Kate had a bunch of 
flowers, in Berlin wool, which she w;ia supposed to be 
grounding, 

9 . 'i'o bring to the ground, knock down. ? Obs. 

In quot. c S205 there is app. 'Some error in the text, 

exaos l.AY. 96553 ffo* I? eou] scullen grundien, 

5if godd us wide fukien ! 3430-40 Lyix;. Bothns 11. 11.(1554) 
3 21 a, Their aduer'-aries beta doune and grounded. C3430 
JGigr, Lyf Memkode iv. xxxi. (*869) 193 bwich a strok he 
\af me pat,.doun he hadde growled me ne iiadde my 
burdoun be. tZx* Sporting Mag. XXX IK. 187 Penlon 
was ultimately grounded by a doubler on the left side, 
t b. Jig. To ‘ floor’, ‘ gravd ^ Obs. rare. 

3597 Tofte J.aura in Alba (1880) Introd. 38 'I'is a worke 
togiound the wi^eht Bed. 3598 Svlvesti.r Du Bartas ii. 
ii. 1. Ark Miracles, that ground ^Mail’s wrangling Reason 
and his Wits confound. 

10 . Tti place or set on the ground ; to c-nuse to 
touch the ground ; to ky down, f Also, to bring 
down (a weapon), 

f 35^ Don Bdiiank 298 He hoisted aloft Ws sword .. 
and grounded it with migltty force uji<m the Gi.ants hrad, 
3753 Johnson Rambler ^o. 96 r 9 When once she had 
grounded her foot, neither gmis nor men could forte her to 
retire. 1751 iWt.TtxiK Peter Wiikim IL xx» 255 , I opkred 
my Bearers . . to ground iiw Just atphe hoot of the wood. 
X7M J.azt/S Cncket in I .illy white Cmckrt .S'cari # 1, 16 Except 
hw iat he grounded within thepoj»ping<reasel. . 
the wicket is siiuck dow-n before his fiiind, or bat, is 
grounded over the jwipping-crease, xSox Si'Wn Sports er 
Jdst. IL iii. 99 Before the striker h at home, or can ground 
his bat. 18% Mil Engimering 1. ii. 90 1'* grounding 
ladders, the men . . lower the la* ders gem ly on to the ground* 
b* To ground arms (Mil*) : tii lay one's arms 
upon the groiim!» esp. as nii act of surroukr, 

3713 Miiii. f Sm Ac/, feci* 4* i, s.v, Siram. A word 
of Command, to dismiw the Soldiers wheii^ they have 
grounded their Anas, xZm James i/i//4 /)«*/., Grmm 
arms^ a word of command on which the soldiers lay down 
tlwlr arms upon the ground. Thi^ word of command has 
b«sn exploded since the introduction of the new exera». 
Soldiers axe now ordered to pile arms. tB$$ Macaulay 
Hist Emg. xiii. III. 325 Every burgher who wiould 
where meet a person wearing th® Macdonald taran should 
ground arms, in token of suhmiwfon, *874 Mme Lxen'.f 
etc 58 Ground Arms— 1‘urn the rifle m tbt h«l, lock to the 
rear, sink the body, balding both knees; and place the nfle 
flat m the groiiiM. 38% M. 'fiiotWHiLL P<r$, Adth Inel 
Muii^ Ii. 13 Eventually the native officer ordered tlfo; guard 
to grouad their wms, md aflowed m to enter the office. 


GEOUlirD. . 

iramf. zyxx Addison No. 102 p 6 When tlie Fans 
are thus discharged, the Word of Command in course is to 
ground their t ans. 

c. Electr. To connect with the earth as a con- 
ductor. 

2883 T. D. Lockwood Tel. 138 If an accidental 

connection with the ground should occur . . it is at once 
tested for by grounding the circuit at the office. iSoz Pall 
Mall G. 2X Mar. 7/3 One wire would be grounded. 

d. intr . I o alight on the ground ; to come to or 
strike the ground. 

1751 Paltock Peter Wilkins II. xx. 261, I hovered over 
the City a considerable time, to be sure of grounding right. 
1801 Strutt Sports past. (1810) 100 [Trap-ball] He .. is 
also out if he strikes the ball into the air and it is caught 
. .before it grounds. 

11. intr. Of a vessel : To run ashore or aground ; 
to strand. Const on. 

i6z4 Capt. Smith Virginia ni. v. 59 Our bote . . chansing 
to grownd vpon a many shoules lying in the entrances. 
2748 Anson's Pay. n. iii. 146 She .. grounded between two 
small Islands. 2824 Scott Ld. 0/ Isles v. xiv, With that the 
boats approach’d the land, But Edward’s grounded on the 
sand. 28S8 E. Edwards Raleigh 1. xxv. 615 The flagship 
had already grounded under circumstances of peril, 

transf. 2850 Scouesby Ckeevet^'s Whalem, Adv. ix. (1859) 

1 16 The bow of the boat grounded on the body of the whale. 

h, tram. To cause to run ashore, t^lsoy?^. 
in J)ass. To be stuck fast, unable to help oneself, 

2658 Phicwps, To Ground a ship^ to bring her on the 
ground to be trimmed. 1704 J. Logan Lei. to IV. Penn 
26 Mar. in Mem. Hist. Soc. Pennsylv. (1870) IX. 288 My 
life . . is not worth the living : I am grounded on all sides. 
1722 W. Rogb:hs Voy. App. 16 If you water above in the 
River, do not ground your Boat. 2806 Haval Citron. XV, 
388 Three of our ships seemed to be grounded. 

12. a. trans. To lower (an anchor) to the bottom, 
b. intr. To sink to, or settle on, the bottom. 

2632 Lithgow 'Prav. vn. 329 Our Anchors being grounded, 
and our Boate ready to court the shoare, I bad farwell to 
all. 2739 Labelyk Short Arc. Piers Westm. Br. 30 We 
sunk the Caisson . . to try how it sat and grounded. 2793 
Smeaton Edystone L. § 143 We proceeded Towering till our 
anchor was grounded. 2867 F. Francis Angling li. (1880) 

69 The bait grounds too soon. 

Ground (grauud), ppl, a. See also Grounded 
ppl. tr.2, Grounden. [pa. pple. of Grind v.\ 

1. Reduced to fine particles by grinclingor crushing. 

1765 Univ. Mag. XXXV 11 . 320/2 Ground and powdered 

refined sugar. 2818 Art Presern. Feet 131 A cataplasm of 
oatmeal and ground linseed. 1839 Ure Did. Arts 225, 

8 ounces of ground indigo. 2845 McCulloch ii. 

V. (1852) 2 jO I'he roots of chicory, .when dried and ground, 
bear a strong resemblance to ground coffee, 
b. With ad vs., ground-down^ -up, 

2897 AllbuiPs Spst. Med, III. 80 Synovia, .mixed with 
ground-down particles of cartilage. 2899 Outing (IF. S.] 
XXX. 271/1 A country of ground-up pebbles and water. 

2. Having the surface abraded or fashioned by 

f rinding, esp. of joints, stoppers, etc. intended to 
t closely. 

2807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3HL 41 Phials with ground 
stoppers. 2875 Knight Diet. Mech.y Ground joint, xS34 
Ibid. Suppi., Grotmd’Cock. 

b, Groumi-down (sb.) : the trade designation of 
a kind of needle (see qiiots,). 

2862 T. Mourall Needle-making 39 The Ground downs 
are,. for tailors, and are shorter than the Siiort Sharp.s. 
1880 Plain Hints Needlework 95 ’I'here are sharps, the 
ordinary long sewing-needles; ground downs, short and 
stumpy. 

3. Ground glass, f a. Glass which has its sur- 
face polished by grinding; plate glass b. 

Glass which has had its transparency destroyed by 
grinding or other processes; also attrib. 

2793 Smeaton Edystone L. Explan. Plate 6 The panes 
were of ground glass, on account of strength. 2823 P. 
Nicholson Pract. Build, 420, 2848 Dickens Dombey 

xviii, The ground-glass windows are made more dim by 
shutters. 1869 Ty.ndall Notes Led. Light § 103 If the 
screen be semi-transparent, say of ground glass or tracing- 
paper. 1885 Howklls Silas Laphavt (1891) I. 7 He., 
pushed the ground-glass door shut, 
t Gron'iidable, cl- Obs. rare~"^. [f. Ground v, 

-h -ABi,E.j Capable of being established or proved. 
<rx449 Pecock Repr. i. xx. 125 Doom of resoun and la we 
of kimie and not Holi Scripture muste expresseli grounde 
this, .if it be in eny wise groundable and leeful, 

Groundage (graumded^). [f. Ground sb. -f- 

■-A'GE.J 

1. t a. Some kind of toll or tax. Obs. rare“~\ 
c 2440 yacoRs Well 29 Alle bOt I’at don men of holy cherche 
.. to paye toll, pyckage, murage, or grondage, panage or 
gwydage, for swyche godys as are nogt led to feyres & 
markette.s, be-cause of marchaundise. 

b. A duty levied on ves.sels lying upon a shore 
or beach, or entering a port ; spec, in the City of 
London (see quot. 18 ^ 54 ), 

2567 St. Papers^ Dom. Add, Eliz. 06 Such as touch or 
lie upon the .shore a time, pay that money to the 
officers there as groundage. Patent 7 Jos, I in Act ± 
Geo. II L c. 26 Preamble, Tolls, duties, anchorages, ground- 
ages, profns, commodities, advantages, .and appurtenances 
whatsoever. 1728 J eakes Charters Cinque Ports 57 ,1 

Terrage, or Groundage, nothing to be paid for their Ships 
lying a Ground, or at Anchor in any of the King's Havens 
or Harbours. 1848 Wharton Law Lex., Groundage, a 
custom or tribute paid for the standing of a ship in port. 
2854 Mag. XLIX. 564. The groundage of corn is 

a duty of 6d. on every vessel with corn on board entering 
the port. ■ : ■ . 
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c. (See quot.) 

2852 Wiggins Embanking 138 In the cases of mines or 
quarries, the royalty, seignorage, or groundage varies accord- 
ing to circumstances, from one-eighth to. .one twenty-lourth. 
t3. Running abound, Stranding. Obs. rare^K 
1477 W. Pekoe in Poston Lett. No. 807 III. 211 Sche had 
never no wrekke nor growndage till withinnethisxx wynter. 

1 3. The bottom, as suitable or otherwise for 
anchorage. Obs. rare""^. 

2637 T. Morton Nenu Eng. Canaan (1883) 122 The ground- 
age is a sandy sleech, free from rockes to gaule Cables, but 
is good for anchorage. 

t 4:. The right of occupying ground. Obs. rare'~'^, 
2722 Lond. Gaz. No. 5953/3 They shall have their Ground- 
age, .free, for such the two ensuing Bairs. 

Ground-annual. Sc. Law. *A perpetual 
yearly duty payable upon land, and made a real 
burden upon it either by constitution or reserva- 
tion* (Sheriff J. G. Mackay). 

XSSI Sc. Acts Mary (18x4) II. 490/2 The ground annuall 
appeiris ay to be payit quha euer big the ground and fail- 
3eing thairof that the annuellar may recognosce the ground. 
2597 Skene De Verb. Sigyiip. s. v. Ammell, [In Acts Mary 
1551] mention is maid of ground annuell, few annuell, and 
top annuell, quhairof I haue red nathing in onie vther 
place : and am incertaine quhat they do signifie. 2874 
Act 37 38 Viet. c. 94 § 30 Securities by way of ground 

annual, whether redeemable or irredeemable. 2890 Bells 
Diet. Law Scotl. (ed. 7) s.v., In the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, the Lords of Erection resigned their 
superiorities to the Crown, with the exception of the feu- 
duties, which the Crown had power to redeem on payment 
of a certain consideration. The consideration never having 
been paid, the power of redemption was renounced, and the 
feu-duty thus perpetually payable to the successor of a 
Lord of Erection is called a ground-annual. 

Ground-asli. 

1. A young ash-plant ; an ash sapling (see quot, 
1707 ). Also attrib. 

2664 Evelyn Sylva vi. 23 From these low Cuttings come 
our Ground-ashes, so much sought after for Arbours, Espa- 
liers, and other Pole-Works. 2697 Dryden jEneid ix, IC03 
A lance of tough ground ash the Trojan threw. 1707 Mor- 
timer Husb, u (1708) 335 Some cut the young Ashes off 
about an Inch above the Ground, which causes them to 
make very large straight Shoots, which they call Ground- 
Ash. 2878 J EFFERiES Gamekeeper at H, i. 13 His ground- 
ash stick under his arm. 

2. dial, a. The gout-w^eed, JEgopodiunt Poda- 
gi'aria (Withering Bidt. Plants 1 796 )• b. A ngelica 
sylvestris (Johnston Bot, East, Border 1853 ). 

Groumd-bait. 

1. t a. A bait used in bottom-fishing {phs. rare) . 
b. A bait thrown to the bottom of the water in 
which it is intended to fish, in order to lure the 
fish thither. Also Jig. 

a. 1632 T. Barker Art of Angling (1653) ^ indif- 

ferent where the wind standeth either with ground Bait or 
Menow, so that 1 can cast my Bait into the River. Ibid. 3, 
I am determined to Angle with the ground Baits and set 
my Tackles to my Rod. 

D. i6ss Walton Angler x. (1661) 174 The Ground-Bait, 
1821 Scott Kenilw. iii, I expect not to catch the old jack 
till I have disposed my groundbaits handsomely. 2893 
Westm. Gaz. 9 Dec. 2/1 Is a candidate entitled to lay .. 
ground-bait? In plainer terms, may he give subscriptions 
[etc.]. 2895 ‘John Bickerdvke' Sea Fishing vi. 284 Then 
the ground- bait net will be found of great advantage . . Sink 
this [ground-bait] in a piece of netting, by means of stones, 
near the bottom, and fish close to it. 

2. Northumb. The loach or groundling. 

1867 in Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 1880-4 itt F. Day Brti. 
Fishes II. 204. 

Hence Qrotiiid-'bait v . , to lay with ground-bait 
(also Jig .) ; Qrouitd-baiting* vbl. sb. 

2840 Blaine Encycl. Rural Sports 2051 It is the practice 
of all experienced anglers, .to groundbait the spots they in- 
tend to fish in. 2S96 A. Morrison CMld of Jagoysp A large 
swindle, requiring much ground-baiting and preliminary out- 
lay. 1899 Blackw. Mag. June 977 Jx He will have to ‘ground- 
bait’ the place heavily, if he wishes decent attendance. 

Ground-bird. 

f 1. Applied to a particular swan out of a ‘game 
or perh. more than one, possibly as being the due 
of the owner of the land, Obs. 

2360 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford{x8%o) 285 For 
uppyng the ground byrde in portemeade. 2562 Ibid. 304 
I tern, payed for a grounde byrd . . xijd. 2570 Ibid. 330 Pay ed 
for two growne btirds. 1887 Standard x Aug. 5/2 The owner 
of the soil claimed one cygnet as ‘ the ground bird *. 

2. A general name for any columbine, gallina- 
ceous, grallatorial, or struthioiis bird. 

1840 Blyth CuvieVs A mm. Kingd. {2849) 252 The various 
groups of Ground-birds (as the vast majority of the foregoing 
extensive series may be appropriately denominated) fall into 
six principal divisions, 

3. U, S. The grass-fineb or ^ound- sparrow. 

1856 Bryant Poems, Rivulet iii, And the brown ground- 

bird, in thy glen Still chirps as merrily as then. 

Groundcel(l, obs. form of Groundsel sh,'^ 
Ground-down : see Ground ppl, a. 2 b. 
Grounded (^aumded), ppl. aX [f. Ground v, 
or +-EDi or 

1. Deeply or strongly founded ; firmly fixed or 
established ; resting upon a good basis. Chiefly 
Jig. of immaterial things. 

1348 Gest Pr. Masse in H. 0 . Dugdale Life (1840) App. 
i. 98 It is a grounded prbufe of fa'lshode. 1553 Brende 
Q, Curtins A lij, A stable and grounded wysedome. 1603 
Lond. Prodigal v. i, To shake my grounded resolution. 


GROUNDEir. 

1613 Bacon Sw., (Arb.) 298 Solid e and grounded 

courses to keejp them [dangers] aloofe. 2633 R. Sanders 
Physiogn. b iij, So have I fortified this building with 
grounded pillars. 2783 Burke Affairs India Wks. 1842 IL 
9 A grounded apprehension of the ill effect . . of all .strong 
marks of influence and favour. 1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit, 
I. x. 203 A grounded knowledge of the (jerman language 
and literature. 2871 Morley Voltaire {xZZG) $ The tempera- 
ment which mistakes . . violent phrase for grounded conviction, 
b. with advs.; esp. well-, ill-grounded. 

2396 Spenser F. Q. iv. iv. i Friendship. .Without regard 
of good, dyes like ill grounded .seeds. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 92 The^ King caused a . . large and deepe grounded 
Causey be built. 1648 Gage West Ind, xx. 160 A good and 
well grounded knowledge of the tongues. 2662 Gerbier 
Princ. 24 Leaving to their Posterity to prop and redresse 
their ill grounded Buildings. 2724 De Foe Cavalier 
(1840) 202 Had our counsels been , . ready and well grounded. 
2777 Watson Philip II (2793) II. xm. 275 A well grounded 
apprehension. 

*j* 2. Of persons: Thoroughly instructed or pro- 
ficient in some study; also, deeply imbued with 
certain principles. Obs. 

26231 T. Jackson Creed i. 315 Questions .. which would 
require a grounded scholers serious paines & long search. 
2619 R. Harris Drunkard ’ s Cup 26 A very mdicious 
Diuine, and grounded Text-man. 1666 E. Mountagu in 
xith Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 8 If the young Lord 
was a strict and a grounded Papist there was some danger 
my Lady Dorothy might bee perverted. 2807 Anna Seward 
in A thensewn 2 Mar. (1895) 282/1 Mr. Day, who was a 
grounded Greek scholar, 

3. Of lace ; Having the intervals of the pattern 
filled in with plain stitches. ? Obs, 

1693 Land. Gaz. No. 3201/4 A grounded Lace Nightrail. 
2720 Ibid. No. 5882/3 A fine Valencia grounded laced Suit 
of Night Clothes. 1740 Lady Hartford Lett. 1 . Iii. 22S 
Four fine laced Brussels heads— two looped and, two 
grounded. 

4. Having a ground of a specified colour. 

2761 Public Advertiser i Jan., Dressed in a yellow 
grounded velvet. 1763 Treat. Dom. Pigeons 57 You may 
breed twenty light grounded ones for one deep ground. 
1823 Examiner 22 Apr. 239/1 A red grounded frodc,.was 
. found. 2865 Mrs. Whitney Gayworthys 11 . iii. 34 A 
simple white grounded lawn. 

5. Having the ground applied or prepared. 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts 921 Spreading the piece [of wall- 
paper] upon the table with the grounded side uppermost. 

6. a. Placed on, or brought into contact with, 
the ground, b. Forced aground, stranded. 

2784 CowPER Tiroc. 308 To pitch the ball into the grounded 
hat, Or drive it devious with a dext’rous pat. 1863 Dana 
Man. GeoL v. 542 Stones in . the under surface of a grounded 
[ice]berg. 1888 Amer. Nat. XXII. 230 As the grounded 
floebergs are forced up the shelving sea -bottoms [etc.]. 
2889 Daily News 8 Nov, 5/8 An alternating current .. from 
a partially grounded wire. 

t Groil*nded, ///. Obs, [Incorrect var. of 

Gboundbn ppl. a.\ ^ Grounden, Ground. 

2566 Drant Horace's Sat. i. A 2 b, The maces keene, the 
grounded sworde, the Tucke, the targe, the sheilde. 1698 
A. Van Leeuwenhoek in Phil. Tracts. XX, 272 Two or 
more grounded Glasses. 

Groimdedly (graivndedli), adv. [f. Grounded 
ppl. < 7.1 + -LY^.] fin a grounded or well-estab- 
lished manner ; fundamentally, deeply, thoroughly 
{obs.) ; with good reason. Now rare. 

2346 Bale Eng. Votaries^ i. (2550) 7 b, Thys repeted he 
thryse after that.. to the intent it might be groundedlye 
marked. 1396 Harington Met am. Aj'clx (1614) 95, I 
am . , groundedly studied in the reformation of Ajax, 
x€) 4% Plain English 8 That Accommodation can onely be 
safe in this Kingdome, which shall place the power of it in 
the hands of them that may be groundedly presum’d will 
use it for the preservation of it selfe. 2669 Gale Crt. Gen- 
tiles I. III. iL 24 Thb, 1 conceive, may be groundedly con- 
cluded. 1674 Allen Danger Enthusiasm 26 That they 
might believe more groundedly and firmly. 2716 M, 
Davies A then. Brit. III. Crit. Hist. 6 Both . . seem rather 
to be Seekers or Scepticks, than any ways groundedly satis- 
fy’d in their tortur’d Consciences, a 2803 D, Gilson Serm. 
Pract. Subj\ viL (2807) 142 Elijah and Elisha were .. unin- 
formed alsowemaygroundedlysuppose, oftheprecise manner 
and moment in which the former was to be taken from the 
earth. 2832 Austin (1879) IL 2129 Those who are 

acquainted with . . the historical basis of the actual system, 
will acquire that actual system more readily as well as 
more groundedly. 2868 Browning Ring^ Bk. xr. 948 Oh, 
how I wish some cold wise man Would . . pronounce on my 
desert Groundedly. 

f Grou'udedness. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. -h 
-NESS.] The quality or condition of being grounded 
or firtuly established, 

1601 Dent Paikiv. Heaven 234, I iudge these to be most 
sound and infallible euidences of a mans saluation : Assured 
faith in the promises . .Groundednesse in the truth, a 1647 
Boyle Auiobiog. Wks, 2772 I. p. xxiii, Philaretus derived 
from^ this anxiety the advantage of groundedness in his 
religion. [2826 Bentham in Westm. Rev. VI. 454 In proof 
of its well-groundedness I call two witnesses.] 

Groundeles, obs. form of Groundless. 
Groundely, variant of Groundlt a. Obs. 
f Grou’udexi, ppl- a. Obs. F orms ; see Grind vX 
[pa. pple. of Grind 

1. Of weapons : Sharpened by grinding. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22437 Scarp grunden knijf in hand he 
bar. c 2400 Rowland 4r O. 57 A Sara^ene . . With grymly 
grownden gare. c 2400 Melaym 2554 Full grym strokes htf 
ouer jjam satt, With growndyn speris and grym. 1:2470 
Henry Wallace ii. 64 The grounden suerd throuch out his 
cost it schar, 2523 Dougl.as JEneis iv, iv. 41 His grundia 
dartis clattering \yy his syde. 2337 North tr. Gueuara’s 
Diall Pr. 258 h/z You feare vs not with sharpe grounden 
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swoordes and daggers.. ^ Death Rabin Ifewd f$ in 
Furnivall Percy Folio I. 55 Red Roger with a grounding 
glave thrust him through the inilke white side. 

/% Of substances | Ground, brayed, crushed. , 

13. . Mein Horn, (Vernon MS.) in Archm Stud. neu. Spr, 
LvH. 308 Summe .smered hire Mouf> witboute with grounden 
Mus.tard. ■ c 1386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. ProL ^ 7 ”. ,222 
Our Orpynient and sublymed Mercuric, Oure grounden 
li targe, [etc,]. ^•*420 Pallad. on Busk i. 1123 Grounden 
shellTs dight With flour of lyra. c *43p Pwo Cookery-bks. 
38 Take groundyn Porke, & knede it with Spicerye. 

; Groaaden, obs. pa. pple. of Grinu' v. 

; Groimder (grau’ndoi). Also 5 , grownder, 
gronddae. [f. Geoond v. -f- Cf. MDu. 

grondere QDu. grmder\ G. grmder, MSw. and Sw. 
gmndare^ 

: 1* One who, or that which, founds, establishes, 
causes, etc. 

14.. Atfe Reg'. Ceionm in Tundah*s Vis. (1843) 146 
‘Heyle, gudly grownder of all grace! c 144$ Pecock Repr, 
79 Holi Scripture may not be ther of the Reuler hi cause 
,He is not therof the Grounder. CX485 Dtgby Myst. (1882) 
liL ^26 worthy word, je be gronddar of gladnesse. 
r tS3o L, Cox Rhei. {1899) 53 Fay ned fables of poetes (and 
fleyrig tales of lyght tokes) ar, for the more parte, the 
grounders of fame and rumours. S5<So Rolland Crt. Venus 
III. 305 (Grounder of euill, and na vertew hir neir. 

2 . One who does the grounding in the manu- 
facture of wall-paper, or in other arts of design. 

1878 Macleod Bist, Dumbarton ni. 70 The merchants 
had the ordinary trade of the town supplemented.. by the 
Ixven printers and grounders. 

3. colkq. a. A catching the ground (in angling), 
b. A knock-down blow. c. In cricket and other 
^mes: A ball sent along the ground (Barrel e & 

1847 Albert Smith In Blusir. News ra July 374 The fish 
that I have caught 1 will not name Nor yet confess my 
bites have all been grounders. 1880 Westgarth A ustral 
Progress tji Lifting him up, and giving him a heavy 
.grounder on hk back, 

Groundesueli, -swele, obs. C Geodndsel sb.'^ 
GrOTi*nd-fl.oor. The floor in a building which 
is more or less on a level with the ground outside. 

rfidr Holland Piiny II. 597 In processe of time pane- 
ments were driuen out of ground-floores, and passed vp into 
chambers. i66g in Willis & Clark Cambridge (j886l IL 
557 Uppon the Groundfloore there shalbe five outward 
ch^bers. ^ 1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 265 You may 
imagine this Design to be the Ground Floor, having no 
Cellar beneath it, 1760-7* tr, yuan <§• DUods Voy. ^ed, 3) 
I. 336 AH the houses of note have a story ; but the others 
only a gpround floor. 1809 Malkin Cil Bias iv. x f s 
A window on the ground-floor. 1845 Ford Hatuibk. Spain 

l, as The ground floor is a sort of common room for men 
and beasts. 1884 G. Aixen PhUisUa L 3 A large room on 
the ground floor of the tenement. 

aitrik 1886 W, J. Tucker Life E, Europe 10a A stragg- 
ling ground-floor edifice. I c 1890 W. H . Casm ey Ventilation 
tj Eight drying machines in one ground-floor room. 1897 
Daily News 10 June 7/* The bmfding will consist mainly 
of a ground floor storey, 

b. Jig. Also itt phr. To get (or he hi) in on ike 
ground-floor (U.S.) i ‘to iS allowed to share ia a 
speculation on the same terms as thse original 
promoters’ (Farmer), 

1^ Bowen Logic vii. 225 The inductive truth-seeker is 
on the ground-floor of facts, 1878 N. A men Rm. CX.X Vi L 
x8i The ground-floor of material industry. 

Hence Ctewnd-fioorad a., consisting of a ground- 
floor; one-storied. 

58*4 Heber yrni, (iSa8) 1 , 326 A tavern, a large grmind- 
floored hou.se with excellent rooms. 

Ground-glass: see Grourd jpl a* 
Gvound-liog. 

1. ' a*Al'ED-VAEK. ■■ 

*840 tr. Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 125 Only one species k 
known of this genus.. which the Dutch coloukts style the 
Ground Hog.' ^ ■ 

2. The American marmot [Ardomys\ 

1843 Marryat M. Violet IL 226 We had not met with one 
[buffalo], nor even with a ground-hog. *859 Bartlett 
Did. Arner,, IVoodckuck the ground hog, a rodent mammal 
of the marmot tribe. 1884 Stand. Nat. Bist, V. 122 The 

m. armots proper, wood chucks, or ground-hogs are the 
largest and heaviest animals of the family {Sduridel. 

CiTOtLild-ice. [Cf. Du. grondijs, G. grundmi\ 

1. Ice formed at the bottom of the water ; also 
called anchor-ice and ground-gnte. 

5694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. n. (1751) 40 It looketh likest 
unto the Ground Ice of the Rivers in our country, or like 
unto Loaf-sugar. 1S39 Douglas in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 
I. No. 7, 187 The frost, fixing on the shallow bottom, forms 
a ground-ice. 1856 Kane Arc/. Expl I. viii. 85 The ground- 
ice is forced in upon our stern. rS^ Huxley Pkysiogr. 
*53 This ground-ice is generally found in little masses 
clinging to stones and weeds, 

2. (Seequot) ■ . ^ ' ' 

*838 Penny CycL XL 439A The term ground-tc^. .has 

been ^sometimes given to the ice occasionally met with at 
certain depths in the ground in northern countries. 

Groiindl© swallow, -swally, dial, variants 
of Geoukdsil $b.^ 

(grati'adig), vbh sb, [£ Grouto v, 

and sk y -usol.] 

1. The action of founding or establishing; foun- 
dati<», establishment; chiefly in immaterial sense* 
Also quasl-rimr. that on which something is 
grounded Now rare, ' 


^5380 Wyclif Sel. Whs. III. 353 And but bis grounding 
be m dede dremes and confermyngk ben nou^t. i^S 
Kemonstr. Rom. Cormp. (1851 > 67 Cristme men ben not 
hoiden for to bileve, withouten open gmundiuge of holi 
scripture. 1338 Bale TAre Lawes 2042 Of these, .doubtles 
those lawes their groundynges take. 5597 Middleton 
IVisdom 0/ Solomon iii. 16 That tree whose root is sound, 
whose grounding strong. 1644 Digby Plans Soul >1645) 70 
All the rest., would have no grounding nor fixednesse in the 
soule. 1898 J. Bulloch Centen, Plem. tst Congreg. Ck. 
Aberdeen 1. 2 The important proposals he advanced were 
felt . , to be well grounded. Their grounding lay in the 
religious condition of Scotland. 1S99 J- Cairo Pun darn, 
/(leas Xtianity 11 , xvi. 176 [Anselm’s] attempt to give 
speculative grounding to the relation between the. .sufferings 
of Christ and the remission of sins. 

2 . I'he act of instructing in elementary or funda- 
mental principles ; instruction of this kind.^ 

1644 Bp. Hall Rem.^ IVJks. (5660’! 104 Catechetical Ser- 
mons. .for the grounding of Gods People in the principles 
of saving Doctrine. 1^3 C. J. Wills Mod. Persia 164 
Euclid, Algebra, Latin, and French, in which, unlike the 
smattering of a middle-class school at home, a thorough 
grounding is given. 

fS. //. Grounds, sediment. Obs. 
c 5420 Liber Cocorwm (1862) 46 in bou stepe white 
brede fayre. .And voyde j>y grouiidyngu.s for sonde. 

4. The preparation or laying of a ‘ ground * in 
various arts and manufactures (see quots.). Also 
grounding-in, the application of the secondary 
colours in calico-printing. 

5466 Poston Lett, No, 549, IL 266 For xxii yerdes and iii 
(Quarters of brod wythts, xxxiiiir. iiicf. For grownedyng, 
ilk. iiih/, ^ For dyeng, iiik, 1839 Ube Did. Meek. 216 
(Calico-printing!i Ti e grounding in, or re-entering, of die 
other colours is the next proce.ss. Ibid. 1^26 Topical Prussian 
blue for groumling. 185* Morfit Tanning Curtying 
(1853) 436 The labrtriou.s process of grounding, or frizing. 
xZ’jj Sd. Amer, XXX VIL 223 l*he first proce.Hs undergone 
[in the manufficture of wall-paperj is termed ‘ Grouitding ’ 
and the object is to give the paper the reijuisite body to 
enable it to receive the colored pattern. 1885 Wait Leather 
Manuf. 326 When dry they [be. dy»;d skins] are again 
masoned 'with water, to prepare them for grounding, which 
operation is performed by scraping the flesh side with the 
* moon-knife . 

b. '1 he ground of any fabric, 

*882 Caulfeild & Saward Did. Needlmyork (ed, a) 231 
The colour of a background or the * grounding' of a piece 
of embroidery should be selected with a view to showing 
off the colour.*! of the design. 

5. a. The action of laying a ship aground for 
examination, repairs, etc, b. The action or an act 
of running aground, stranding. 

1:695 X H[ale] Acc. New Invent. 42 An opportunity of 
Grounding or Docking.^ 5769 Falconer Did. Marine, 
Grounding, the act of laying a ship ashore, in order to bream 
or repair her. It is also applied to running aground acciden- 
tally when under sail, or driving in a tempest. 1840 Evtd. 
Hull Docks Comm. 70 Q. Is any inconveiuetice experienced 
by sloops t yf . Yes, by grounding* 5856 Kane A rd. £xpl. 
I. vi. fix If she will bear the frequent groundings that we 
must look for. 5883 Ad 48 4- 49 Vid. c. 36. § 3 Any xiglit 
of navigation, anchoring, grounding, [etc.]. 

6 . tuirib., as grounding-blue; grounding-ma- 
cMue, a machine for grounding in the manufacture 
of wall-paper ; grounding-tool, in mezzotint en- 
graving, the tool with which the plate is roughened. 

<7 5790 Imison Sck. Art n. 50 For the shades use a small 
grounding-tool iSar Craig Led. Drai&mg viu 411 I he 
more the ground is scraped away, . . the coar.ser and more 
evident k the gramilation made by the grounding tool 
5839 Ure Did. Arts 2215 'Dak plart,.k nearly superseded 
by the following grounding blue. Ibid. 226 'I'opkaf |:round- 
ing blue for the cylinder press. 5:877 ScL A mer. XxXV I L 
223 The grounding machine is represented in Fig. i. While 
passing over a roller the paper k covered with a mixture of 
so called Jersey clay. 

GrOTLudmg (graumdlg), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 
-INQ-.] I'hat grounds (in senses of the vb.L 
<55645 By. Mountagu Acts <4 Mon. (5642' 1x7 The literall 
seuse of Scriptures, is the prime, priucipall and grounding 
stuise, but not the sole or onely sense. 1875 J. Vkitch 
Lucretius 56 Postulating a grounding and surrounding 
visible universe. 5876 S, Lanier Poems <1884) 130 'Lay 
down your arms, damned Rebels V But never a grounding 
gun is heard. 

Gromidis walle, obs. form of Grourdsel sbJ 
0 rom»d-iv3r. ■ 

1. a. The herb ale-hoof, Nepeta Clechoma or Cle- 
choma hederacea. a common labiate plant having 
blukh-purple flowers and kidney-shaped leaves, 
fb. The periwinkle, Vinca minor {obs. rare'^'^'). 
These planrs have no obvious resemblance to ivy, but 
were classed by the older botankts as kedera on account of 
their creeminff stems. 

b” 5350 Med, MS. 864 in Archmol. XXX. 376 Parwynke. , 
Men caffe it p&juj of grownde. Anober erne k,c«IIyd'»o, 
p* wecallTO tun-hoo.) <r 5400 in Henslow Med. Whs, xetk C. 
(5899) 4 * Take groundessuylie and gTOuudyuy and weybrede 
and Mampe hem to-gedre. c 5igo ME, Med, Bh. (Heinrich* 
200 ?yf mow not haue alle bese erbes, tak ground yuy 
alone. *578 Lytk Dodoem in, I, 389 Grounde luye Imth 
mmy soiiare tender »£aik« growmv foorth from a ro«e 
fill! of tnreddes. xj^ Gerard BerMl il ccc* 705 Bedem 
terrestris . . in Enfflish ground luie^. Alelioof [etc,]. xfixtS 
SuKFiu &MAMKm.fomiiyParmemy^ Grotiad luie groweth 
Hkewke in a moist and shadowed place. 1676 Beal in 
Phil. Tram. XL 587 Ale-hoof, or Gromnd-Ivy, famous for dis- 
patching the mataration of Ale and Beer. 57** tr. PomeVs 
Bist, Dr*^ 1 , 35 It runs upnam die Ground, after the manner 
of Grouno-lwy. iRsd Lmm.m School Bet, (xte*) 96 N[epffa} 
C/eckonm (Ground Ivyk ,, A anmtry remwy for 

•colds. 


attrik X734 Mrs. Delany in Life ^ Corr. (1S61) I. 453 
Your cough not gone yet?— I Ixeg you will driuk asses milk 
and ground ivy tea. 

f 2 . The barren trailing vry {Hedera EeBx). 

*597 Grrakd Herbal ii, ccci. 708 Creeping or barren luie 
k called, .in English ground line, 

tS. {A jaga Chammpitys''i. Obs. 

£App. wy is here a corruption of ivei see Herb Ive.J 
5640 Parkinson Theai. Bot. 284 It iChamsepitysl is called 
in English Ground Pine, and Ground Ivie after the Latiue 
word Iva, 

GrolLlldless(graxrndles),^. Forms; i grund- 
leas, 4 groundlyas, 4-5 groundeles, 5 grownd- 
les, 6- groundless, (7 -lease). [OF. grundleas^ 
f. grund Ground sh. -f -lias -lkss. Cf. MDu. nnd 
Du. grondeioos., MUG. gnmtlds (G. grundlos\ 
MSw. and Sw, grundr 6 sl\ 
fl. Bottomless, unfathomable, lit. fig. Ohs. 
cB88 K. Alfred Boeth, vii. g 4 Sio grundlease swelgend 
haerd swiSe inmnesu westii holu on to gadrianne. <.'1313 
Skoreham Poems 154 Godes domes beth A groundlyas pet. 
53. . E. E, A Hit. P. C. 310 Ail the gotez of ky guferes, & 
groundelez powlez. c*x450' tr. De Imitaiione'm. xv. 83 'O' 
hovdeply I owe to submitte mytself under j?i depe groundeles 
iiiggementes, lorde. 5605 Sylvester Du Bar*as.ti. iii. i. 
Vocation 393 Shallowest Foords to gt oimd-less gulfs doe 
change. . 

2 . 'Destitute of foundation, authority, or, support; 
having no real cause or reason ; unfounded. 

ifizo T. Granger Ihv. Log/he 331 Grouudicese imagi- 
natujus, and \aine confuiente!,. 5651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 77 
A groundless fiction that cannot be proved. 5759 Young 
Revenge in. i, ’’rwius your mistake, and groundless are 
your fears. 5776 Auam Smith W. N. 1. xi. 11869) L 199 
This notion . , seems to be^ ahogetlier groundless, 1838 
Tkirlwall Greece IV. xx.\‘iii. 3x9 U'his report proved as 
groundless as the message of Ariacus. 5849 E. E. Naher 
ILvcurs. S, Africa 11 . 168, I came to the conclusion that 
their rnurniurs were nut entirely groundless. 

Groundlessly (grairndlesli), adv. [f. prec. 

•f -LY ^.J YV'ilhout grounds ; without -adequate 
reason or cause, 

xfi4S Pagitt Heresiogr. (i66i) 177 Surely both you and 
oUiws do it very grouudle-hly and presumptuou'ly. xfiSa 
'Jate Abs. ^ Achil. 699 Seduc'd by tlicse mg groundlessly 
complain. 1735 II. Gf rl in Popes Lett. I. SuppL 22 Y'ou 
groundlessly imagine I lu\e attempted to betray you to 
hlr. PoiK. 1834 j. Brown Lett. Samiiftcaiion L 194 It is 

f roundlessly, theiefi.re, that any souls stand off from Jesus 
.'hrist. 5865 Dickens .\iut. Fr. i. vi, Of her father’s being 
groundlessly suspected, she felt sure, 

Cfxoimdlessaiess (gmu-ntllesnes). [f. as prec. 
+ -KE.s«.J 'i’he quality of being groundless, or 
w itbout loiindntion ; want of adequate reason. 

xfifix Bovlk style tf Script. 43 Such examining Readers, 
as are ratiunal enough to disvcern the groundlesne«e of one 
part of the I'lucuine. _ 5755 Caki'k Bist. Eng. IV. xsn The 
graundle.csness of tceir dainuurs. 18x7 Lain, Ren', XXlX. 

X 14 'i he gJOunfib shUCKs ot their former pleas, 1856 Froude 
B ist. Eng. (1858' I. iii, 192 No proof of the groundlessness 
of the original charge availed .. dll tliey had paid for their 
deliverance. 

0 roii 3 id-liil 6 . [Cf. Du. grond/iju, G. and $w. 
grmidllnk (in senses 2 and 3).] 

1 . A line used for bottom-fishing. I Ohs. 
a 5450 Fysskynge w. angle '1B83I 22 Ve nmy angle to hym 
at all tymys with a grownde lyue. 1704 Diet. Rust. ^.\t. 
Ground.angiing, The Pluming and Kveniugarc the chiefest 
seasons for the ground Line for IVout. 

2 . Gmm. t a. The base upon which a diagram 
is constniited b, (See quot 1 857). 

iSSx Recordr Paikw, Knmtd i. Defim, When one line 
lyeth flatte (whiche k nanjed the ground Hue) and an other 
commeth downe on it, and is called a jxirpejtdiculer. 1575 
Diachfi Pan/om, 1. xii. Cj, Measure out the like length m 
the pei'pendiculare. .beginning from the ground Hne. 1659 
WiLLBhoito Scales Comm, xiS Let fall a Perfiendicular .. 
upon the Basis or grounddine. 5857 ^W, Binns Treat. 
OrtkogK Project. L (1862- a The vertical and horizontal 

J danes are generally divided by a Hne called the ^ground 
iiw, or intersecting line of the tW'O planes of projection. 

S. //. Outlines (///, and fg.), 

ifi*4 WoiTON Arckii. i. 6$ Ijet no inan..s«tle His Fimeie 
vpon a draught of the Wurko in paper.. much less vpon 
a bare Plant thereof, as they call the Scliiographia or Ground 
lines, 5838 J. Martineau Stud, CMr 150 We owe to the 
deeper Evangelical spirit the ground- Iii ie.s of an Ethical 
philosophy. 

ff. Ceoond sk + 
-biKO. Cf. MDu. pvpdeimck (Du. groudeimg^ 
MHG, gtmmkimc (G. grumiimg) |>iulgcoiL] 

1. A name given ta various small Ashes which 
live at the botiom of the water, esp, & gudgeon or 
loach. 

*60* Holiand Pliny L afis A» th« Apu« which are the 
gronndlings .. [coi«e| of the foine of the »va. xdii Cotoh., 
Locke $fe mer^ a little fish, , ; Korne call it a sea Groundling. 
Lmkettf, a Crouridling, or small-lwaided I,oach, tfi^ Mou- 
EKT & Bennkt I/eaim*s /w/mi, (1746) 374 Groondlmgs axe 
alMiakittdof Gudgffona never lying from theOrotmd, freckled 
an it were on each 'Side with seven or eight Spow, 5769 Pen- 
nant Zml I n. S37 The loche is found in several of our small 
river®, keejniif at tlie bottom of the gravel, ^awd k on that 
account, in some pkceti, called the Groundling. x80a“3 tr, 
Paiiafs Trafh (xlia) It. 461 'I'he mounain-si reams . . also 
afford a small kind of liarliel, the growndling. 5840 _tr- 
CutdePs Anim. ATfigd, 3x4 Cmitis iMniaf the Groundling 
. , k the smalka-t of the speciet inhabiting the smaller running 
waters, aad lurking ttucltr stones. 

2. a. A plwtt that creeps on the ground or is of 
low growth. 

i8ata B«wice 2$fi A profusion of wild-flowers., which 


GBOUM-DLY. 


SKOUHBSEIi, 


peep out amongst the creeping_ groundlings. 1827 in Hone 
Jivery-dity Bk. il. 893 Tovvering up from among tne Jow 
groundlings that, .surround it, [grows] the stately fox-glove, 
b. An animal that Hvca on the ground. 

1874 Wood Nai. Hist. 6 It is a remarkable fact that the 
Chimpansees are groundlings, and are not accustomed to 
Jaahitual residence among the branches of trees, 
e. nonce-use. Said of a person (see qitot). 

3:82s Lamb Elia Ser. i. Decay of Beggars, A man, who 
used to glide his comely upper half over the pavements of 
London, wheeling along . . upon a machine of wood , . The 
accident which brought him low took place in the riots of 
*780, and he has been a groundling so long. 

3 . A frequenter of the ‘ ground ’ or pit of a 
theatre ; hence, a spectator (reader, etc.) of average 
or inferior tastes, an uncritical or unrefined person. 
(Only in literary use, as a reminiscence of Shake- 
speare's phrase, and sometimes app. associated with 
the more general sense of ‘ ground ’.) 

%6oz Seuks. i/afa, in. ii. 12 O it offends raee to the Soule, 
to see a robustious Pery-wig-pated Fellow, teare a Passion 
to tatters, to verie ragges, to split the cares of tlie Ground- 
lings. 1609 LcaKER Guh i/orae-Hi. vi. 28 Your Groundling 
and Gallery-Commoner buyes his sport by the penny. 1659 
Alimony i. iv, The Groundlings wiilun the yard grow 
infinitely unruly. 1763 Churchiix (7/iosi iv. Poems I. 322 
The minds of Groundlings to yiiflame. 1829 Lytton Deve- 
reux 11. i, But how do you like sharing the mirth of the 
groundlings? 187^ .Symonds Grk. Poets vi. 183 The solilo- 
quies of Hamlet, .tmist have been lost upon tlie groundlings 
of Eli5!abeth'.s days. 2900 H. W. SMyTii Grk. Meltc Poets 
p. Ivii, Tiie ditiiyrarab was meretricious art and appealed 
to the taste of the groundlings. ' 
t 4 . One of humble rank; one of base breeding 
or sentiments. Obs, rare. 

1623 Fletcher Profi^utess i. iii, We tilers may deserve to 
be senators,,. For we were born three .stories high ; no base 
ones, None of your groundlings, rnasttr. 1630 Brathwait 
Eng. Gentl, (i6_vi) 31 Here you shall .see One unmeasurably 
liaughtie, .scorning to converse y i;h the.se Groundlins ifor 
so it pleases him to tearme his inferiour-), ibid. 56 The.se 
whose erected minds are removed front the refuse and rub- 
bish of earth (which our base Groundliiw so much toyl forj. 
6. attrib. or as adj. 

iSas Lamb Reflect, in Pillory, That domicile for ground- 
ling rogues and Ijase earth kissing varlels [the sttreks], 
*839 Southey O. Hewman it. Poet- Wks. X. 285 Grunts And 
strives witii stubborn neck and groundling .snout. 1885 
J. S. Stali.vbka.ss tr. Heim's Wand. Plants 4* Anim. 94 
It must have been a mere groundling sucker. 
t 0 rou* 3 ldly^ U. Obs. Forms: 3 gruiid(e)-. 
lioh, -like, 5 groandli, -ly, 5 6 groundely. 
[f. Geouko sb. -f -LY 1 . Cf. MSw. grundeliker (Hw. 
grundlig), G. grundlkh ] a. Well-founded or 
established, solid, firm. Oi instruction: Thorough, 
b. Thoroughly instructed or educated. 

c 230 $ Lav. 1581 3 Ich habbe bigunnen a weorc mid grund- 
liche 8tre[n]g3e. e xaoo Havelok 2013 pe burgeys pat her 
bi stode pore Grtmdiike and grete Q]?es swore,,. pat was 
soth, pat bernard tolde. c 1449 Pecock Re^r. 78 Trowing 
. .that chei han noon or litle nede to groundli cleiki.s. Ibid. 
90 Profound and groundli scoling in logik. 1494 Fabyan 
Chrom vi, clxiii Withoute defyaunce or groundly cause 
of warre. 15x4 Wolshv in Si. Papers Hen. VII i, VL 278 
The good iwrotiuctions persuasions and groundly reasons 
made unto His Holynes. 2548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. 
Euke Pref. 8 After a more exacte and groundely sorte, 
t drou'lldly, Obs. Forms: 3 grundliclie, 
-like, 4~5 groimdli, 5 growndly, (6 -lie), 5 6 
groundely, (6 growndely), 5- groundly. [f. 
Ghounb j/a + -LY^. Cf. OHG. chrmilHchd, 
MSw. gruttdeiika (Sw. gntndHgt].^ In a well- 
founded, firmly established, deep-seated or funda- 
mental manner ; in relation to the ground or root ; 
thoroughly, profoundly. 

c 1203 Lay. 9^83 Cnihtes ht om gereden, grundliche feire. 
atatzs fnliana 69 pe reiie..bigon to cwakien,se grundliche 
him grometk. c 1300 Havelok 651 Hauelok anon bigan to 
ete Crundlike, and was ful bHl>e. 139S Remonstr. Rom. 
Corrup 140 CJrosted seith groundli al thLs. 1435 Misvnt 
B'ire of Love i. xxviii. 6.> Vse we sHke rewle I'at fleschly 
desire groundly nia be restrenyd. 0:449 Pecock: Repr. i. 
xvli. lox Noone uthere argumentis ban place forto groundli 
and fundameniaU schewe and prone ietc.]. X515 Barclay 
Egioges HI- 11570’! Cij/2 Men groundly learned, in Latin 
cbmmoning, 1538 Starkey Plngland i. ii. 39 When the 
opynyon y.s waueryng and not groundly set. 1581 W. 
Stafeokd Exam. CompL ii. (18761 55 Tliey bee farre wide 
from the tru<,th, as men that doe not consider the thinge 
groundly. 1603 Warner Aib. Etig. Epit. (1612) 366 Hence 
may groundly be said dcriued our best and still experienced 
Method w’hereiu we now execute lawes. 
Grouud-mau. Also 9 groundsman, 
a. A labourer employed to dig out or work on 
the grouncl, an excavator, b. One who is em- 
ployed to keep in order a ground or grounds, esp. 
a cricket ground. 

a. 1783 J. PHiLLHii Treat. Inland Havig. 39 Two hundred 
and fifty ground-men, and fifty carpenters. 1837 WnriTOCK, 
etc. Bk. 'Tra.ies (iS42> 197 To the ‘ground-men as they 
are called, the digging is let, at per cubic yard, according to 
the nature of the soil to be excavated. 

b. x836 Standard 27 May 8/4 Wages of gardeners, 
ground.smen, and gamekeeper. 1887 M. Shearman Athletn^ 
* Footb. t Badni. Libr.) 79 Fhe ground-man of the L. A. CL 
x89s Daily News x Jan. 7/3 The ground-men worked hard 
OB tlie widest 

tGroTm-dment. [f. GEODiro».+-JfMra.] 


Foundation, origin. .i- 

X412 Lydgate Two Merchants 307 Yif of coke he [fever] 
take his groundement. 


457 ’ 

GrOHUd-xliii;. [Cf. ViXL. gronSm&ty in sense i.] 

1 . One of the small farinaceous edible tubers of 
the wild bean {Apicts tuberosa',, a climbing plant of 
Kortli America ; also, the plant producing these. 

X636 in M. A. Springf eld, (,j 888) 12 They 

shal. .have liberty to take Pish and Deer, groundnuts, wal- 
nuts, akqrnes. 1765 T. Hutchinson Hist. Pi ass. I, ii. 301 
The Indians cooid come at the ground-nuts, which seem to 
have been all their provision. 1854 Thoreau Walden xiii. 
257, I discovered the ground-nut {Apios inberosa'' on its 
striiig - the potato of the aborigine.s. 1865 Parkman Cham- 
plain vii,(i87 5)274 Biencourt and his followers were . , digging 
ground-nuts. 

2 . The pea-nut or ground- pea {Arachis hypogsed), 
largely cultivated in the West Indies and. West 
Africa, the fruit of which is a pod ripening under 
ground. 

1769 Watson in Phil. Trans. LTX. 379 They, .are thepro- 
duce of a plant . . much cultivated in the Southern colonies, 
and in our American sugar islands, where they are called 
ground nuts, or ground pease. 1773 Romans FloHda^ 131 
j'he ground nut also introduced by the Blacks from Guinea, 
is next after this for its easy cultivation. 1863 Wand. West 
Afr. I, 184 The commerce of the place con.sLsts principally 
of the ground nut [etc.]. 

atirib. 1839 Urb Diet. Arts 895 Ground-nut oil. x8^ 
Moloney forestry W. Afr. 54 The fine.st ground-nut oil is 
used as a substitute for and mixture with olive. Ibid. 57 
The ground-nut industry. 

3 . t 2 ist\\-nVii {BunmmJiexuosum). 

X653 Cuo'EPER Physitian 64 They are called Earth- 
Nuts, Earth-Chestnuts, Ground-Nuts, [etc.]. 1879 [see 

Earth-nut iJ. 

Cbjonnd-pme. 

1 . The herbaceous plant Ajtiga Chamsepilysi 
said to be named Irom its resinous smell. 

1331 Turner Herbal l Ivjb, Grounde pyne, the leaues 
dronken seuen dayes in wyne hele the laundes. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens i. xviiL 28 In English also Chaniaepity.s, Ground 
Pyne, Herbe lue. Forget me not. 1597 Gerarde He7-bal 
II. cl.vxxv. § I. 497 There be diuers sorte.s of Ground Pines 
growing neere vnto the .sea. 1657 W. (Zci\x& Adam in Eden 
cccxviii, 591 The Common Ground-pine grow'eth low, sel- 
dome rising to be above the height of an band-breadth. 
1718 Quincy Compl, Disp. 122 Ground-Pine, flowers in July 
and August. 186-1 Miss '9's.Krt Flower. PI. IV. 177 This 
plant i.s well called Ground Pine, as its narrow leaves look 
like a tuft of foliage taken from the pine-tree. 

2 . The club moss {/..ycopodium clavaium) or 
other species of Lycopodium. 

X847 Emerson Poems, Each ^ X// Wks. (Bohn) I. 400 The 
ground-pine curled its pretty wreath, Running over the 
club-moss burrs. 1880 Libr. Uuiv, Knowl. (L .S.) VII. 123 
Ground-pine, the popular name of the lycopodium clavatum, 
an evergreen vine sometime? three yards long. 

GTOUnd-plan. [Cf. Du, grondplan, Sw. 
gtundplan.\ 

1 . The representation on a plane of the arrange- 
ment, divisions, etc., of a building or other struc- 
ture, at the ground- level. 

1731 W. Halfpenny Perspective 23 To draw the Perspec- 
tive Elevation of the Stage .. Draw the Ground-Plan . . by 
the Rule laid down in the foregoing Example. 1870 Emer- 
son Soc. 4 Soiit. xi, 235 It is the dulness of the multitude 
that they cannot see the house, in the ^ound-plan. 1877 
'B.Ksnemn Statist. Mines % 583 There are three of 

the.se furnace.s, which are marked D in the ground-plan. 

2 . Jig. The outline, general plan or basis upon 
which any work is constructed or composed. 

1831 Carlyle Sao-t. Res. in. viii. Did the Maker take them 
into His coun.sel; that they read His groundplan of the in- 
comprehensible All? 1840 Hood Up Rhine Pref. i The 
following work was constructed, partly on the ground;plan 
of Humphrey Clinker. 1873SYMONDS Grk. Poets 
It was the purpose of Aristophanes to keep his serious 
ground-plan concealed. 

t GroTUid-plaij. Obs. = Geound-flot. 

X570 Dee Math. Pref, I will give you the Groundplatt of 
my whole discourse^ in a Table annexed. 1371 Digges 
Pantom. i. xxxii. Kij, Measure, .ho we hyghe the grounde 
plane of the Castell is aboue the leiiell right lyne of the 
fountayne. 1663 Manley Groiiud Low C. Warres 293 He 
burned the Town,, .yet he seemed to maintain the Ground- 
plat thereof. 1769 De Foe's TourGt. Brit.lW. 178 There 
IS a great Resemblance between the Ground-plat of Lincoln, 
and that of Canterbury. 

Ground-plate. [Cf. Du. grondplaat, G. 
grundplatte.l 

1 . The lowest horizontal timber in a framing ; 
a gTound-.silL 

1663 Gerbier Counsel 67 Ground plates nine inches one 
way. 1679 Moxon Meek. Exerc. L 135 Plates, .lying on the 
Foundation, are called Ground-plates. 18*3 P. Nicholson 
Pract. Build. 225 Ground- Plate or Sill. — ^The lowest plate of 
a wooden building for supporting the principal and other 
postsi, 

2 . a. A bed-plate carrying railway sleepers or 
ties (Knight Diet. Mech. 1875). 

b. A piece of flattened metal on which anything 
is fixed, as in. a spectroscope. 

1871 tr. Schellen's Spectr. Anal, xxvii. 94 Of the prisms, 
. .the first only is fastened to the ground-plate PP. 

e. Electr. A metal plate sunk in the ground and 
connecting an electric current with the earth. 

X87S in Knight Diet. Meek. 1893 in Sloanb Stand. 
Electr. Diet. . 

3 . Aatat. (See quot.) 

i88a Quoin's Anat. (ed 9) II. 6$ According to Klein .. 
4»a r;h connective tissue corpuscle is composed of two distinct 
substances.: (<*) a hyaline plate— groand-plate — ^which con- 
tains the oval nucleus. . ; and (/I) a second substance. 


Ground-plot.- 

L I'he plot or portion of ground occupied or 
covered by a building, etc. ; foundation. ? Obs. 

1580 Sidney Ps. xl iii, That in building they begunn 
With ground-plotts fall, shall be undunn. 1624 Wotton 
Elem. Archil, i. 26, I haue sayd nothing of.-Pyling of the 
Ground-plot.. when we build vpon a moist or marshy soile. 
1679 Moxon Mech. Exerc. I. 130 Suppose your Ground- 
plot be a Long-square, 50 Foot in length, and 20 Foot wide : 
This Ground-plot will contain in its lengtli two good Rooms, 
and a Yard behind it 10 Foot long. 1856 Kane A ret. ExpL 
I. ii. 28 The tide, as it rise.'?, converts a part of the ground- 
plot into a temporary island. 

fig. 1834 Landor Exam. Shaks. Wks. 1846 II . 284/1 
The foolishest dolts are the ground-plot of the most wit. 

t 2 . * Geound-flan 1. Obs. 

1563 Shute ArcMt. Biijb, How to cast your ground 
plotte, wherin you mu.st dettide all your seuerall places of 
offices. 1663 Gerbier Counsel g j a, Nor are the lines for 
the ground plots of Houses to serve for Castles in the Aire. 
1691 Lend. Gaz. No. 2651/4 A large Parchment Writing 
containing two Skins, with a Ground-Plot annex'd to it. 

t 3 . ~ Groukd-flan 2. Ohs. 

iS8x Sidney ApoL Poetrie (Avh.) sz They schal vse the 
narration, but as an imaginative groundplot of a profitable 
inuention. 1394 Cahkw Huarte's Exam. Wits i. 11596) 23 
AH that which Galen vvriteth in .. his booke is the ground- 
plot of this my Treatise. 1677 Govi. Venice i An Epitome 
of the whole History, and. .a Scheme or Ground-plot to my 
Work, 1794 Mathias Pursuits Lit. (1798) 243 Method 
was all ; yet would he seldom write: He fear’d. the ground- 
plot wrong, or— out of sight. 

Ground-rent, [Cf. Du. grondrmU, G. 
grundrente.\ The rent paid to the owner of land 
which is let for building upon. Also U, S. (see 
quot. 1856). 

^ 1667 Primatt City 4* C. Build. 35 Fifty pounds per ann. 
is but a reasonable ground- rent for a House that will co.st 
five hundred pounds .. and yield one hundred pounds per 
annum. 1682 N. O, Boileau's Luirin iv. 292 Fifty Marks 
a year in Ground-Rents. 1701 Land. Gaz. No. 3712/4 The 
Ground Rent [i.s] but los. per Annum, 1776 Adam Smith 
W. N. V. ii. (1869) II. 436 Ground rent.s are a still more 
proper subject of taxation than the rent of houses. 1834 
14 est Ind. Sketch Bk. 1 1. 158 A great convenience . . to the 
tenants, in all questions of ground-rent. 1836 Bouvier Larw 
Lid.. Ground rent, in Pennsylvania this term is used to 
signify a perpetual rent issuing out of some real estate. 
1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. ir. vii. (1876) 621 The occupier of 
a house pays a ground-rent to the owner of the land. 

•fb. A piece of land rented for building on. Ohs. 
X714 Gay Shepherds Week, Proeme, As a London mason, 
who calculateth his work for a term of years, when he 
buildeth with old materials upon a ground-rent that is not 
his own, which soon turneth to rubbi.sh and ruins. 
Graund-sea. A heavy sea in which large 
waves rise and dash upon the coast without 
apparent cause. 

<7x642 Sir W. Monson Tracis n. (1704)247/2 He 

met with so great a Storm and Ground Seas. X7s6 Prince 
in Phil. Troms.'X.hlX. 642 A rumbling noise was heard, 
like that which usually precedes what the sailors call a 
ground-sea. 1853 R. S. Hawker Prose Wks. (1803) 28 On, 
through the ground-sea, shove ! 1865 EngUshm. Mag. 

Oct. 296 A heavy ground-sea. 

Groundsel (grau'ndsel), Forms: a. i gun- 
d8esuelsCi)8e, gundesuifee, grundesw'el(i)50, 
-swylisa, 2 -s’wulie, 3 -swilie, -swyHe, 4 groun- 
swiii, 5 groumdeswele, -sneli, grondeswyle, 
gromidis walle, 6 grundeswell, groimdswel(l, 
6-7 grownsweXl, grxinswel(l, (9 groimdie*, 
grimdy-swallow, swally, grinning-swallow, 
etc.). B. 6 grotmsel, 6-8 gronndsell, 6- ground- 
sel. 7. 6-7 grunsell, 7 (9 diaiP) grunsel, (9 dial. 
grinsel). [OE. gundsestveli{i)st (7th a), grnnde- 
swylige (loth c.) ; of difficult etymology. 

Unless the word be corruptly adopted from some foreign 
language, the second element must be connected with swel- 
yxn to swallow, absorb. The earliest recorded form gundse- 
swelgise has the appearance of being f. gmid pu.s (.see Gound); 
the resulting sense ‘ pus-absqrber’ is plausible, as the chopped 
leaves of the plant are still (in country places} u.sed in 
poultices for reducing abscesses. If this be the true etym- 
ology, the form grundeswylige, whence ihe mod. word is 
descended, must be due to popular etymology, the woiri 
being associated with grund Ground sb., as if meaning 
‘ ground-swallower ’j with reference to the rapid .^read of 
the weed. There is, however, an unexplained dimculty in 
the form of the first element {gundse- instead of the normal 
gufid-) ; and it cannot be positively affirmed that the form 
without the r is not a mistake, as the three glossaries in 
which it occurs are too closely related to be considered 
independent wicnes.ses.] 

1 . Any plant belonging to the genus Senecio 
(N.O. Compositsd)„ esp. S. vulgaris (* common 
groundsel a common European weed, which is 
given as food to cage^birds and was formerly 
largely used for medical purposes. 

a. a 700 Epinal Gloss. 976 Senecen, gundaesuelslae lEifuri 
Gloss, gundaeswelge}. <^723 Corpus Gloss. 1850 Senecen, 
gunde.suil^e, c 1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 180 Deos wyrt Se man 
senecio, & oSrum naraan grundeswylige nemneS. Ibid. 11. 
124 Genim grunde swel^ean h® on eor}>an weaxeji. c 1230 
Voc. in Wr.-Wfilcker 558/12 Iregerontis . - grundeswilie. 
71x387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 39 Senecio . .gtoxLXi- 
swili. cx4ooin Henslow Med. Wks. XA,tk C. (1899)0 Nyme 
borshouue, groundesueli, ysope [etc.], c 1430 ME. Med. Bk. 
(Heinrich) 135 Take grounde swele & daysyes. - he two deel 
of groundeswele, )?e bridde part of daysye.s. c 1460 Receipts 
in Rel. Ant. I. 324 Take groundis walle that ys senchion. 
*5.38 Turner Libellus, Grundeswell, Grunswell, Senecio. 
X578 Lytb Dodoens v. xvii. 570 The great Groundswel hath 
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rough whitish leaves*. 1600 SvjiFtET Cfftinirie Fafynsn. 'xliL 
276 Gromiiciswell groweth in euery ground, and without any 
great care. x6o8 Topsell Serpents (1658) 815 Marcellus. . 
addeth further grounswell, and the tender tops of the box- 
tree. 1688 R. Holme Arfnouvy lu 60/1 Grunswel, or 
Groundsel. 1808-25 Jamieson, Groundie-s%vallow^ ground- 
sel. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss.j Grmidy-swallcno. 

jS. 1562 Turner Herbal n. 132 Senecio is named . . in 
English groundsel. 1597 Gerakde Herbal n. xxv. _§ x. 216 
The stalke of Groundsell is round. ^ 1676 T. Glover in P/ill. 
Trans, XL 629 There grow wild in the Woods, Plantane 
of all sorts, Groundsel [etc.]. *747 Wesley /’nw. Physic 

(1762) 29 Take a Handful of Groundsell. 1830 Macgillivray 
Withering s Brit, Plants (1837) 319 Slenecio] viscosus. 
Stinking Groundsel. , .S. lividus. Green-scaled Groundsel. . . 
.S'. Sylvaticus. Mountain Groundsel. 1S38 Dicken.s O, 
Twist xxxii, Fresh groundsel, too, for Miss Maylie’s birds. 
1871 H. Macmillan True Pine vii, ' 1872) 286 In the garden, 
the chickweed and the groundsel disfigure the beds of iiUes 
and roses. 

y. 1594 Plat yewellho, ni. 27 Some commend a handfull 
of grunsell sodden in the aforesaide ale. 1657 W". Coles- 
Adam in Eden d. 228 The Latines call it Senecio.. It is 
called in English Groundsell or Grunsell. j688 R. Holme 
Armoury n. 89/2 Like Grunsel or a Succory leaf. 1886 
Chester Gloss.^ Grinsel, groundsel. 1887 Suppl, yamieson, 
Grunsel, the common pron. of groundsel. 

2* Comb. \ grouiid$el-tr 00 , a North American 
shnib, Baccharis halimifoUa, 
xfsi Compl. Fam.’Piece 11. iii. 412 You have also the 
black Hellebore now in Flower, with the Spurge Laurel, 
Virginian Groundsel Tree. 1796 C Marshall Garden. 
xix. (1813) 336 Groundsel tree, or ploughman’s spikenard, 
must have a snug situation. 

Crroiiudsel (graumdsel), x^. 2 , grOTind-sill 
(grau-ndsil). Forms: 5gron8el,grondsil,grouii- 
selle, grownsel, -cell©, 5-6 groundsill©, 5-7 
grownsell, 6 grunsell, grounsyll, 6-7 ground- 
syll, -cell, ground© sill, 6-8 groundsell, 7 -cel, 
grunsiE, (also 9) -sel, 7-8 grundsilt X, ground- 
sil, (9 grounssl), 6- groundsel, -sill. [First in 
ME, ; app. f. Geound sb. p Sill, but the earliest 
examples already show the second element reduced 
in form to a mere termination.] 

1 , A timber serving as a foundation to carry 
a superstructure, esp. a wooden building; the 
lowest member of a wooden framework ; a ground- 
plate ; hence, the foundation or lowest part of any 
stfucture. Now exc, in technical use. 

[1406-7 Winchester College Acc. Poll, In stijjendiis ij 
p^itorum ponencium lez gronsell domus stauri.] 1433 
Lydg. St. Edmund in. 1205 Con at the grownsel [a r. 
growncelkl low© gan to myne. 1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 
15 No stoon to be steryd of my graiie, but a pet to be raaad 
vnder the ground side ther my lady Schardelowe wall wont 
to sitte. i486 N’fliitngkam Rec. III. 253 Por a grondsill of 
tymber. 1532 More W ks. 473/2 He sheweth 
himself as wise, as one that lest hys rotten house should fail, 
wold, .pull vp y* groundsel to vndershore the sides with the 
same. 1556 J. Heywood Spider 4* F . iti, 16 No parte hath 
rest From roofe to groundsill 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 
III. xix. ( Arb.) 230 They first vndermined the groundsills, they 
beate downe the wailes. i6ix R. Fenton (Jsu^ n. vii. 64 
If they find the foundation or groundcels vnsound, they baue 
great reason to suspect the building. 1658 Gurnall Chr, 
in Arm. ii. 37 The House must newls be in danger, when 
* the groundsels are loosened. 1730 Labelye Short A cc. Piers 
Wesim, Bridge 17 The GrouncKrills, or Bottom-pieces of 
these Frames. *793 Smeaton Edystone L. Contents 13/I‘be 
Groundsel of the lantern appli^ and fitted to the Stone 
work. 1837 Carlyle Fr.^ Rev. 1 . v. vi. Patriotism rushes in 
.. from grunsel up to ridge-tile, through all rooms and 
passages. 1651 Archit. Puol. Soc. Diet. s. v. Ground-plate, 
Afta: the fire of London it became usual to set the posts 
that carry the bressumer of a shop front on a ground sill. 
1869 R. B. Smyth Gold-/. VicioHa 6x2 Groundsill is that 
part of a drive-set of timber which is laid on the floor of a 
drive. 

irons/. 1837 Meowin in FrasePs Mag. XVI, 23a Tear 
the firm-set groundsel of the world Up from its roots. 

b. Jig. The fouadation on which something 
(immaterial) is built up; an underlying principle. 

1604 Edmonds Observ. CsesaPs Comm, a The basis and 
groundsill of all militarie architecture, 1609 Bp. W. Barlow 
Au^. Plameless Caih. 322 An Here.sie subuerting the 
maine ground-cel of our Religion. 1627 Hakewill ApoL 
m. iv. § r The barley-corne the grownsell as it were and 
simplest principle of measures. 1705 Hickerincill Priest- 
cr. II. iii, 39 The two main Groundsels of Priest-CrafPs 
Antichristian Throne, is Avarice and Ambition. 

2 , The lower framing-timber of a door ; a door- 
sill, threshold, f Also, a window-sill. 

1523 Ld, Berners Froiss. 1. Iv. 77 They made them to 
fall downe on the grounsyll of the gate. 1576 Fleming 
Partopl. Epist. 319 My threshold is even worn away, w'iih 
the feete of right worshipful, .men, that, .thinke not scorne 
to step over and treade upon my groundeeU, ax€rgt G. 
Herbert /acula Prud. 295 The groundsell speitk&s not 
save what it heard at the hinges. 1679 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc. I. 148 If the Window- Frame .stands on a Timber- 
house, the Head and Ground.seli are sometimes Tennanted 
into the Posts of the Carcass. 1:709 Brit. Apollo II. No. 33. 
3/2 Here prostrating low as tine Groundsil 1726 Lioni 
Albertis Archit. 1 . 16/2 Doors . . shou'd be of the heighth 
of the Diagonal of a Square whereof the Groundsel! is one 
of the Sides. 1864 Lowkll Fireside Trav. 288 The 
groundsel, side-po.scs, and lintel of a barn-door. 

3, atirib., dcs groundsel-bar, -edge, -plot. 

1625 Lisle Du Barim, Flm 06 Of the meanest townes to 
lay the grund«ill plot. i6<^ hfiLTON P. L. 1. 457 Ht-ad and 
hands lopt off In his own I’emple, on the grunsel edge. 
Where he fell flat, [1700 Aodison yd AEmid 77 He dash’c 
and broke 'era on the gmndsil edge,] 1793 Smeaton Edy- 
sPom A. 196 The Ground-sil bars of wrought iron. 


t Groundsel, groiundsill, v. [f. prec. 
sb.] trans. To lay the foundation or threshold of. 

1486 Nottingham Rec. HI. 255 Forstonneandfor ground- 
siliyng ..of pe same bothes. f:xS35 in Yorksh. Archseol. 
/ml. (1886) IX. 322 A bowse , .gro^\ ncellyd w^ stone. 1635 
Quarles Embl. v. xiv. 298 The milder glaunces sparkled 
on the Ground, And grunsild ev'ry doore with Diamond. 
1651 Rec. Dedham, Mass. (1892) III. 188 Ye Carpenters 
account that did groundcell the Meetinghouse. 

/ig* ibS7 Reeve God's Plea 99 They.. groundsell their 
estates with damages, roof them with detriments. 

Hence GroandselliM.gf vbl. sb. 

*579 Nottingham Rec. IV. 182 For makyng of the chymney 
at the Fre Scole, and grounselyng of alle the house. 1589- 
1617 Rider Diet., Substmetio, . , an vndeipinning, or 
groundsil ling of an house, or making of a foundation vnder, 
1623-4 Nottingham Rec. IV. 388 Workmaushippe for 
planckinge, grondsellinge [etc.]. 

Groundsmai) : see Ground-man. 

Grouiid-sq,mrreL 

1 . A terrestrial squirrel-like rodent : a. of the 
genus Tamias; esp. the chipmuck (71 strialus) 
of the U. S. ; of the genus Spermopkilus ; « 
Gopher 2 . 

^ 177a Forster in Phil. Trans. LXII. 378 This creature 
is called a ground squirrel, at Churchill fort. 1791 W, 
Bartram Carolina 284 1 'hc ground squirrel, or little striped 
squirrel of Pennsylvania. 1859 Bartlett Diet. Amer., 
Ground squirrel, a name sometimes erroneously given to 
the striped and spotted prairie squirrel {Spermopkilus 
trededmlineatus). 1883 Cassells Sat Hist. III. <)% The 
true Ground Squirrels ( famias) are distinguished from the 
rest of the Squirrels {Sciurinae), and approach the Marmots. 
1884 Stand. Nat. Hist. V. 125 The numerous species of 
Ground-squirrels (Spermophiius). Ibid. 126 I’he Ground- 
squirrels proper or Chipmunks {7'a}nias),~,~3i small genus 
comprising some of the prettiest and most familiar repre- 
sentatives of the family. 1898 P. Manson 'IVop. Diseases 
xvi. 269 'Ihe ground squirrel {Spermophilus guttaius). 

2 . An African squirrel of the genus Xerus. 

1867 ScLATER in Proc, Zool, Soc. 817 Seven Ground- 
squirrels {Xerus getulus) from . . Morocco, 

Ground-stosie. [Cf, Du. gi'ondsteen, G. 
gnmdstein, Sw. grundsten.\ A fouadatiou-stone. 
Chiedy Sc- and fig, 

a xooo Voc. in Wr.-Wfilcker oxsifiet Cementa, i, petre, 
grundstanas, 1567 Gude Godlie Ball. [S. T. S.) 201 land 
and money . . Quhilk is the ground staine of thair quiet, 
And nete of all thair pryde. 1591 R. Bruce Serm. (Wod- 
row Soc.) 298 It may remain a sure foundation and Ground- 
stone to us. 1637 Rutherford Lett. Ixxxii, (1894) 171 Try 
upon wliat ground-stone ye have builded. x^i Rossetti 
Ave 12 Poems 41 Thou headstone of humanity. Ground- 
stone of the great M ystery. 

Gromidswel(l, obs. form of Groundsel shP' 
Grouxid-sweli- A deep swell or heavy rolling 
of the sea, the result of a distant storm or seismic 
disturbance. 

1818 Scott Hrt. Midi. Hi, The agitation of the waters, 
called by sailors the ground-swell, 1840 R. H. Dana Be/. 
Mast i. 2 The vessel .. rolled with the heavy ground swell, 
1877 Black Green Fast, xxyiii. (18781 aai Crashing its way 
through, the rolling waves of a heavy ground-swell. 

b. Usually with reference to mental or 
political agitation. 

18x7 Coleridge Zapol/a i. Wks. IV. 2x0 It is the ground- 
swell of a teeming instinct 1856 R. A. Vaughan Alystics 
(1860) I. 9r The religious world was rocking still with the 
groundswell that followed those stormy synods. X870 Lowell 
Among my Bks. Ser. i. (x873)2io The deep-raking, ground- 
swell of passion, as we see it in the sarcasm of Lear, 

Groundsyll, obs. form of Groundsel sb.^ 
Ground-tacMe. [Cf. Du. grondtakel, G. 
p'und-tackelage.l A general name ior ail ropes, 
cables, anchors, or other tackle made use of in 
anchoring, mooring, or hedging a vessel. 

rjSSfl J- Incent in Hakluyt Fb/, 1 15991 1 . 286 The said ship 
being beaten from her ground tackles, was driuen vpon the 
rockes. x6oo J, Jank Ibid. III. 848 To put mto the 
Streights, wee durst not for lacke of ground-tackle, a x<^ 
Sir W. Monson Naval 'Tracis m. (1704) 375/a Never Ships 
. .were better fitted with Ground Tackle, X74a Woodroofe 
in Hanway Treev, I. n. xvii. 77 With .such ships, by 

the help of good ground tackle, they navigate the Caspian, 
X859 J. S. Mansfield in Merc. Marine Mag. (i860) VII. 15 
I'he ground tackle seems.. to have been free from objection. 
So Ground-tackling (in same sense), 
t 6 oo J, Jane in Hakluyt Vop^. 111.843 Weehaue no saiies, 
no victuals, no ground-tackling, no cordage, 1710 Lomi. 
Gaz. No. 4703 ^4 Cordage and (jiround-Tackling very good. 
1798 Cait. Berry in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1845) III. 66 The 
dismasted Prize, .is badly off for ground tackling. 

t Ground- waU* Ohs. Forms : see Ground 
and Wall. 

!• The lower portion of a wall or building : a 
foundation. Xk^transJ. and jig. 

e xooq Ags. Gasp, Luke v*. 48 He y% 3;elic timbriendum 
men his bus, sc , . hys grundweali ofer t«ene .<itan a.sette. 
ciooo ./®LFRic Gram. IZ.) 289 Se crsasft is calm bodicra 
criefta ordfroma and gmndweall. e ima Ormin X3372 Ciist 
iss Stan to^^ben gnmiidwall Off all bias bsXl^he temmple, 
atms. 7'Ulimm 72 ,Loke6 bat te heoaenlich lauerd beo 
grandwai of al wurcheli, e xms Bum Rm 124 in 

O. E. Misc. 97 Ne may no Mynur hire [t hit] vnderwrote 
ne neuer false |?en« grundwal, « X300 Cursor M. 2242 Ttia 
and sexti fathum brad Was Jie grundwall bat l^i made. 
ibid. 8424 Lere 0 clerge well he sal, fsat es o virisdom be 
grundwall c 1330 R* Brunhi Chron. (iSro) 2x0 A casteflt 
he^pottht to reise, He cast grmmdwalle *39»'*3 Mem* 
Rzpmf^nm'il In salar, iH oementariomm operant, 
super J Gmndewall ibldero per liH di«% 54, fFrora other 
passai^s, this app* iwsans ; Tae plinth or masonry in a half 


timber building.] ^1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 667/ir Hoe 
/nndnm, grovfncSwiiWei. 

attfib. a 1755 Edom o' Gordon xii. in Child Ballads HI. 
433/2 Why pow [ ~ pull] ye out my ground- wa-stane. Lets 
ill the reek to me ? 

2 . A retaining wall (see quot.). 

17x2 J, Jamf.s tr. Le Blond's Gardening 206 The Wall., 
from the "Bottom of the Digging, to the Level of the Ground 
above. .Is called the Ground- Wall, because it is built only 
to resist the Pressure of the Ground about it. 

Hence f Ground-waller, one who builds a 
ground wall. 

1477 Order in York Myst, (1885) Introd. 2X note, Erthe 
waller!?, pavers, dykers, ground wallers with erthe. 

Grottmdward, adv. and a. [See -ward.] 

A. adv. Towards the ground. + In early use, 
to ihe grotmdward (see Towabd). Now rare. 

1562 Leigh Armorie (X597) 24 A Target.. with three 
corners, two aboue his face, and one beneath to the ground- 
ward, 1583 Stanyhurst Mneis n. (Arb.) 60 Hee fel to the 

f roundward, 1599 Buttes Dyets drie Dinner F iv b, 
‘he top now bowing to the ground-ward. x6a» Shelton 
Quix. in. XXX. 2U He hung with his Mouth and Breast 
to the Groundward. x8S5 lim'nmm Andrea del Sarto S3 
Their . . works drop groundward, 

B. adj. Turned or inclined towards the ground. 

^ 1878 Masgue Poets 28 With groundward brow and quiver- 
ing limb I'hey come, the slaves that are to die. 

So Grouu'dwaxda adv. 

1885 Lady Burton Arab. iV/x. (1887) HI. 70 AH bowed 
his head groundwards awhile. 

Grouaadwork (grau-ndwaik). [Cf. MDeu 
groul werck {lJu. grondzverk), G. pwtdwerk.] 
i. The solid base on which an edifice or other 
structure is built ; foundation. Now rare. 

c isSoChiiKE Matt.sx-v. 34Sinsy‘'groundworkesofy ' world 
weer iaied. 1562 PiLKiNcno.v hapos. elbr.yas 49 Thei could 
not pearce the hard si ones of the grounde worke, beinge so 
many, harde, dejie, anti .stronge. 1591 Spenser Vis. Bellay 
99 A riuer swift, whose fomy hiliowes Did wash the ground- 
work of an old great wall. x6xx 'I’ourneuh Aik. Trag. v, 
i. Wkj;. 1878 L 136 Like the fulling noise of some great 
building when the ground-worke hreakes. 1662 j, Davies 
tr. Mandelslo's Trav. 5 The Ground-work of it [Cyrus’s 
Palace] is twenty two Geometrical feet in height. X776 G. 
Kemele Building in Water 139 The first Course of the 
Ground-work. x39x Atkinson Last 0 / Giant Killers 96 
lliey . . had dug out the foundations, and got the ground- 
work laid 

h. Jig. The basis or foundation of something 
immaterial. 

*557 N. 1 ’. (Geneva) Ep. *iv. The I,ord lesvs, which was 
the groundeworke and substance therof.^ x6o51’imme Quer- 
sit, H. ii. 108 The groundwork© and beginnings of medicine 
depend up<4n them. X63X Gouge God's Arroios iii. § 33. 
243 God's promises are the most proper ground-worke of 
faith, xyxx Addison Spect. No, 62 r 8 No 'Fhought can be 
valuable, of wliich .good Sense is not the Ground-work. X774 
Jefferson Autobiog. Wks. x8s9 1 * App. X39 These ..stiU 
form the basis or groundwork of the Common law. x8i8 
Scott Rob Roy i, Some things .. I muNt recall to your 
memory, becau.se, .they afford ilie ground- work of my des- 
tiny. 1856 Stanley Sinaia Pal. xiii. (1858) 433 A ground- 
wurk of historical and geographical fact. 1878 fkisw. Smith 
Carthage 6t The grand moral qualities which formed the 
groundwork of the Roman character. 

1 2 , «* GROt,!N,D-.FLAN, Obs. 

XS74 R. Scot Hop Card, <1578) 48 The grounde worke 
hereof is so set out here, that anye Carpenter will easily 
frame the whole hou-se by the same fygure. 

3 , I'he bixiy or foundation on which other parts 
aie overlaid, or on which tliey rest lor display, as 
in embroidery work, painting, and the like, 
x6s< Gurnall Chn in Arm. verse 15. x. (1669) ^47 ft In 
needle- work, the sad ground* work is laid before the beautiful 
colours. x66a J. Davik.«5 tr, OLarius* Voy. Ambass. 276 
Cushions of flower’d Satin, the ground-work thereof Gold 
and^ Silver. 1693 Dryden i>vias Met. 1. 2»o A way there 
is, in Hcavn's expanded plain Which .. mortals, by the 
name of milky, know. I’he ground-work is of .stars. 1873 
Knight Diet. Meek., Gfwumz-work. the base color on which 
the p.Timing is performed. 1892 E. Kkevkh Homeward 
Bound 22X Where there was fine embroidery or other work 
the effect was spoilt by ..common materiai for ground- worL 
b. The principal ingredient in anyihing, rare. 
xSaa Lamr Elia Ser, i, I'mise Ckimneyssoeepirs, There is 
a conqx>sitbn, the ground-work of which 1 have understood 
to be the sweet wood yclept sassafrM. 

4. Working in earth ipbs.). b. (See quot 

1875.) 

x6ss Moufeet & Bknnrt Heaiik's Imprm*- (X746) 292, 
I permit unto true Liibourers and Workmen to feed often 
.^.if their Work Ground-Work or very toilsome. *875 
Knight Diet, Meek., Croumd-^mrk, the preparation of 
ground for the foundation of a structure, or giving it the 
required contour for any other pwi’jojie. 

So t Orottadworlc v. tram., to lay the founda- 
tions of, to found (mnce-md.X 
#1550 Ck«k8 Mali, vii 25 It wl not for it was ground- 
wrought on » resek, ibid. xlii. 35 Thingei hiden sins y* 
woiicT was groondwrought 

(grau*ndi), a. rare. [f. Ground 4* 
-Y K Cf. lJu.^&ndig, G.^ufkiig,} f 1 Gritty, 
sandy (obs.). b. Containing grounds or sediment. 

*6c» Narxisms (X893) X99 Rest a little on the groimdy 
gntvell x89« W. J. Clutteriuck Ceylon <|* Borruo xxvi, 
2x3 Some of the groundiest coffee It hm ever been my 
fortune to encounter. 

G-rouae, obs, form of Ground sk 
0roiiiis#l(l©, etc, obs. f. Groundsil 
0rouiit, obs. form of Ground sk 
Grounye, vtr, Grunyie Sc. Ohs., snout 
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Group (gr«7p), sk Also 8-9 gronpe, (8 
groupp©). [ad. F. p'oup, ad. It. gritppo group ; 
cf. groppa knot, groppa cnipper of a horse, Sp. 
grupo, gorupo, grupa, knot, cluster, group, Pg. 
garupa cnipper; prob. like F. croupe^ Pr. cropa 
crupper, adapted from Teut. '^kroppo - : see Ceop, 
The etymological sense would appear to be ‘ lump * 
or * mass’. In Eng. the artistic senses came earliest, 
and the wider use was at first chiefly transferred.] 

1. spec. a. Fine Art An assemblage of (two or 
more) figures or objects forming in combination 
either a complete design, or a distinct portion of 
a design, 

s686 [see Gruppo]. 1695 Dryden Du Fresnogs Art 
Paint. 20 The Figures in the Grouppes ought not to be 
like each other in their Motions, any more than in their 
Parts, *710 Steele Tatler No. 194 f 15 The beautiful 
Grouppe of Figures in the Corner of the Temple. 1713 
— Guardian No. 21 F 5 The Huddle Group of those who 
stand most distant. 1736 7 tr. Keysleds Trav. (1760) 
in 94 A very pretty marble groupe by Cosmo, of the 
virgin Mary with the child Jesus in her arms, and John the 
Baptist kissing his feet. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 557 
Besides the temple are various images and groupes. .cut in 
thestone.^ 1833 Miss Mitford in L’E, strange (1870) 

III. i. 2 They eve.i work groups of figures in tent stitch for 
screens. 1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. ^ Leg. Art {tZ^o) 100 
The group in one corner, of a child starting from a dog, is 
admired for its truth. 

Fg. 1816 F. H. Naylor Hist. Germany 11 . xxv. 524 It 
has .so often been my tar^k to delineate scenes of bloodshed 
and desolation, that it is hardly possible any longer to 
transpose the groupe, or vary the colours. 

b. Mus. (See quots.) 

[1674, etc. : see Gruppo.] 1727-51 Chambers CycL s. v., 
In music, a Group is one of the kinds of diminutions of 
long notes, which in the writing forms a sort of group, or 
cluster. The group usually consists of four crotchets, quavers, 
or semiquavers, tied together, at the discretion of the com- 
poser. 1876 S tainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms^ Group, 
(1) a series of notes, of small time-value, grouped together ; 
a division or run. {2) The method of setting out band parts 
in score. 

c. Arch. (See quot.) 

173X Bailey vol. 11, Group, in Architecture, a term used 
of columns, as they say, a group of columns, when there are 
three or four columns joined together on the same pedestal. 

2. gen. An assemblage of persons, animals, or 
material things, standing near together, so as to 
form a collective unity; a knot (of people), a 
cluster (of things). In early use the word often 
conveys a notion of confused aggregation, which 
in recent use is not implied. 

a. of persons. 

_ *748 Chestkrf. Lett. (1792) 11 . cxlvii. 117 You will find, 
in every groupe of company two principal figures, viz. the 
fine I.ady, and the fine Gentleman. 1769 Mrs. Brooke 
Emily Montague (1784) IV. cxciii. 44 Were you here.. we 
should be the happiest groupe on the globe. 1803 E. Hay 
Jnsurr. Wexford 134 As the different groupes thu.s collected 
were perceived by the yeomanry, these pursued and cut them 
down. xSxfi J. F. Cooper Mohicans (iZiSiij) 11 . vi. 85 They 
stood, clustered in a dark and savage groupe. 1863 Geo. 
Eliot Eomola i, The notary turned and left the group with 
a look of indignant contempt. 1897 Cavalry Tactics xii. 61 
To compare the merits of the two systems taught in text- 
books, viz, the cordon or continuous line, and the method of 
Cossack posts or groups. 

b. of things, esp. natural objects. 

1736 Bolingbroke Patriot. (1749) 236 Nothing was to be 
seen but a confused groupe ot mis-shapen, and imperfect 
forms. X759 B. Martin Nat, Nist. I. Cornwall 4 It 
consists of a groupe of Rocks. 1807 G. Chalmers Cale^ 
dmia I. 1. ii. 72 Smaller Cams, scat tered, at different 
distances, generally in groupes of eight, or ten together. 
X830 Herschel Stud. Nat. Pkil. 240 The accidental frac- 
ture of a fine groupe of crystals 184X W. Spalding Italy 
4 * It. IsL I. 318 Elba . . belongs to the group of Corsica 
and Sardinia. 1848 W. H. Bartlett Egypt to Pal. xy. 
(1879) 319 'I'wo or three large mountain groups were in 
sight. x8sx Carpenter Man. Phj;s. (ed. 2) 424 The Pan- 
creas, .presents itself in the condition of a group of pro- 
longed follicles. 1872 Raymond Statist. Mines Mining 
331 I'he lodes referred to compose the westerly group. 
1^5 Leudesdorf Cremona’s Prof Geom. 149 The same is 
therefore true of the groups of points in which these pencils 
are cut by the transversal. 

3. A number of persons or things regarded as 
funning a unity on account of any kind of mutual 
or common relation, or classed together on account 
of a certain degree of similarity. 

a. of persons. 

xSogr-io Coleridge Friend (1837) III. 187 As the modes 
of error are endless, the hundred forms of polytheism had 
each its groupe of partizami. 1872 Bagkhot Physics < 5 r Pol. 
(1876J 213 Man can only make progress in co-operative 
groups. xSgx Speaker 11 July 36/1 Any group of 50,000 
citizens will thus be able to force the Federal Chambers to 
deal with any matter, 

b. of things. 

At Oxford University the subjects of the Final (Pass) ex- 
amination for the degree of B. A. are classified into ‘ groups 
called re.spectively * Group A', * Group B etc. Hence ‘ to 
read for groups ^ is colloquially used for ‘ to study with a 
view to taking a pass degree *. 

*729 Savage Wanderer ii, 200 A Mirror in one Hand col- 
lective shows, Varied and multiplied, that Group of Woes. 
X748 Hartley Observ, Man 1. iii. 381 The Power of recol- 
lecting a large Groupe of Words. 1852 Disraf.li Sel, Sp. 
(1882) 1 . 419 The question naturally divided itself into several 
groups~-af I may use a word now familiar to us. 1871 
KusRiN Fors Clav. 1 . i. 3 We begin to-day another group 


^ten years, not in happy circumstances. i8ga Westcott 
Gospel of Ltfe 101 Natural groups of religions and natural 
groups of languages are generally coincident. 1899 Speaker 
JO Dec. 289/2 No better text-book could be given to a young 
man intent tipon taking his groups in the Oxford Schools. 

4. in scientific classification. Chiefly used 
as an indefinite term for any classificatory division 
whatever its relative rank (so, e.g., in Zoology), 
though in various branches of natural science 
attempts have been made to appropriate the term 
to some one particular grade of classification. 

In PotanyjC.g., Lindley applied the word to a grade inter- 
mediate in comprehension between alliance and sub-class ; 
but in a later work he discarded this use. In Geology it is 
used variously by different writers : see quot. 1883. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Efttomol. IV. 390, 1 would, .propose 
me following primary and subordinate divisions of an 
Order; i. Suborder; 2. Section.. 8. Genus; 9. Subgenus. 
I would further propose that each of these successive groups 
.should have a name always terminating alike. 1826 [see 
Axine]. 1859 Darwin Grig. Spec. ii. (1873) 47 The forms 
of life throughout the universe become divided into groups 
subordinate to groups. 1859 Amer. Cycl. III. 282/1 The 
mining birds compose a very large group, belonging to 
nearly every order, and having no other common peculiarity. 
1883 G. K. Gilbert in Nature XXVII, 261 The term., 
group, which by the . . Bologna Congress was made more 
comprehensive than system, is by GeUcie used as the equi- 
valent of stage. 1892 Gardiner Student’s Hist. Eng. 5 A 
group of races someiimes known as the Aryan group. 

6. Math. A set or system of operations so con- 
stituted that the product of any number of these 
operations is always itself a member of the 
‘ group 

1854 Cayley Math. Papers {1889) II. 124 A set of symbols 
1, a, . all of them different, and such that the product of 
any two of them . . or the product of any one of them into 
itself, belongs to the set, is said to be a group. Note. The 
idea of a group as applied to permutations or substitutions 
IS due to Galois. 1893 Forsyth Theory Functions 610 The 
Fuchsian groups conserve a line, the axis of x, or a circle, 
the fundamental circle ; the Kleinian groups do not con- 
serve such a line or circle, common to the group. 

6. attrib. and Comb.,n'&grottp-jtring, -formation, 
-system, -table % group-order Naut. (see quot); 
group-person, a person belonging to or drawn 
from a special set of people ; group-rat©, a rate 
of railway fare applicable to each one of a group 
of stations; group-spring U.S., a car-spring, 
composed of several spiral springs in a nest. 

1896 Daily Neivs 6 Aug. 7/2 The garrison *group-firing 
competition at a moving target proceeded in the afternoon. 
x882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 114 A fleet is said to be in 
*group order when the ships composing each group are so 
placed as to be able at once to assume group formation in 
whatever manner the fleet may be disposed, with the ships 
in line.^ 1898 Maitland Township 4* Boro, 15 Oxford and 
Cambridge are peopled by * *group-persons 18^ Act 51 
^ 52 Fict. c. 25 § 29 Provided that the distances shall not 
be unreasonable, and that the *group rates charged and the 
places grouped together shall not be such as to create an 
undue preference. 1897 Cavalry Tactics xii. 62 The cos- 
sack post, or *group system, consists in placing small 
detached posts, of a double or single vedette, with reliefs, 
commanded by a n.-c. officer, on all avenues of approach 
from the enemy, i86fi Odling Anim. Chem. 35 As shown 
in the *group-tables to which I have already adverted. 
Group (gr?7p), V. [f. the sb. Cfi ¥. grouper, "I 

1. trans. To make a group of, to form into 
a group ; to place in a group with (something). 
Also to group together. 

Johnson 1755 gives the sense *to put into a croud, to 
huddle together This meaning, if it existed, is now obs. ; 
cf. Group sb.%. 

1754 Foote Knights Pref., Nor can I claim any other merit 
than grouping them together. AX785 W. Whitehead On 
the Improvements at Nunekam 29 Who thinn’d, and who 
group’d, and who scatter’d those trees. x8io Scott Lady 
ofL. I. xii, B’ox-glove and night;shade, side by side, Grouped 
their dark hues with every stain, The weather-beaten rocks 
retain. 1853 Kingsley Hypatia xxii. 280 Peitho and the 
Graces retired a few steps, and grouped themselves with the 
Cyclops. 1855 Bain Senses 4- Jnt. m. ii. § 23 (1864) 500 We 
thus group in the mind a number of things not lying together 
in nature. 1894 J. T. Fowler Adamnan Introd, 38 Scat- 
tered huts or cells grouped around a church or oratory. 

b. intr. for rejl. To form a group or part of a 
group ; to gather in a group or groups. 

i8ox Southey Thalaha \\\. ixFi, Home-birds, grouping at 
Oneiza’s calk 1822 H. Ravelin Lucubrations 349 The 
blazing watch fire, throwing its red glare upon the swarthy 
figures which danced or grouped in indolence around it. 
x^7 ip/Zi Cent. Aug. 2x8 Xord Tennyson when among us 
grouped with these. 

2. trans. To dispose (colours, figures, etc.) 
with due regard to their mutual relations and 
subordination so as to form a harmonious whole. 
Also with about, together. 

1718 Prior Solomon Pref., The difficulty lies in drawing 
and disposing, or [as the painters term it) in grouping such 
a multitude of different objects. 1753 Hogarth Anal. 
Beauty x Almost every figure in them thow oddly soever 
they may seem to be group’d together). 1774 GoLDSM.iVa/, 
Hist. (1776) IV. 116 Nature .. groupes her pictures. 1829 
Scott Let. to Earl Elgin Mo fixu in Lockhart, Six figures 
will form too many for a sculptor to group to advantage. 
1848 Dickens xxxi, Mrs. Miff, and Mr. Sownds 

the Beadle, group the party in their proper places at the 
altar rails. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Europe iii. (1894) 70 
The architecture of nature displays, .such exquisite powers 
of grouping the various elements of beauty. 1889 Gunter 
That Prenchman xvi, These hackmen. .are grouped about 
in picturesque attitudes. 


b. intr.iox rejl, 

^ xSzo W, Taylor in Monthly Rev. XCIII. 64 Massinger 
is so much more modern than the other writers noticed in 
this lecture, that they do not groupe well together. 187s 
Freeman Norm, Conq. (1876) IV. xviii. 211 The proud 
polygonal keep of the fortress still groups well with the 
soaring towers. 

3. trans. To arrange in groups with reference to 
the presence of some common feature or property ; 
to classify. 

1862 15 ., fmxicvy First Princ. 11. i. § 37 (1875) 131 Science 
concerns itself with the co-existences and sequences anrong 
phenomena ; grouping these at first into generalizations of 
a low order [etc.]. 1869 Mrs. Somerville Molec. Sci. i. i. 

15 However numerous the crystalline forms assumed by 
substances .. may be, they are all capable of being grouped 
into geometrical systems. 1875 M anning Mission H. Ghost 
xiii. 368 Having defined its doctrines, it assembles them 
and groups them together, 

t Groupade. Obs, Early variant of Ceodpadb. 
\t. groppatai) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Groupade. 1671 Skinnf.r Etym. 
Ling. AngLiv, Grouppade, a kind [of] Curvet in Horsman- 
ship. 

Groupage (gr/z-ped^). [f. Gkotjp v. + -age. 

. groupage. \ The arrangement of objects in 
a group or groups, 

1850 B. Taylor Eldorado viii. (1862) 70 Whichever way 
I looked, my eye met the same enchanting groupage of the 
oaks. 1864 W. T. Fox Skin pis. 23. 1887 W. G. Palgrave 
Ulysses 102 The cowed attitudes of the labourers, their 
groupage, in bands, each presided over by an official twice 
the ordinary human size. 

Grouped (gj'^pt) , ppl a. [f. Geoup v. + -bd 1 .] 
Arranged or situated in a group or groups, clus- 
tered ; said both of material and immaterial things. 
Grouped column, pillar, etc. (see quots. and Geoup 
sb, I c). Grouped rates ^ group rates (see Geoup 
sb. 6). 

1702 W. J. Bruyn’s Voy. Levant liv. 209 By Grouped 
Pillars are to be understood those large ones composed of 
several other small ones, which are united to each other, or 
rather one Massy Pillar, which in appearance seems to have 
the others fastned to it. 1770 Foote Lame LoverPxol., Wks. 
1799 ii* S 3 ii the group’d figures false connexions show. 
1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 176 Another acci- 
dent, extremely common, is the manner in which grouped 
crystals are inserted into each other. 1851 Ruskjn Stones 
Ven. I. i. § 28 Perhaps two or three pine trunks, used for a 
single pillar, gave the first idea of the grouped shaft. 1859 
Gwilt Archit. (ed. 4) Gloss., Grouped Lolumns or Pilasters, 
a term used to denote three, four or more columns placed 
upon the same pedestal, 1875 Whitney Life Lang. ii. 24 
The non-identity and incommensurability of its shaped and 
grouped ideas. 1890 Saintsbury Ess. Eng. Lit. 20 I'he three 
parts of * The Parish Register the twenty-four Letters of 
‘The Borough’, some of which have single, and others 
grouped subjects. 1897 Daily News 21 May 8 (4 Through 

f rouped rates from Paddington and its group of stations to 
outhampton Town, Southampton West, and adjacent places 
on the South Western line. 1899 J. Hutchinson Archives 
Surg. X. 182 They are a form of grouped papillomata. 

Grouper (grz^-p^-^)* Also 7-8 grooper, 8-9 
groper, 9 gruper, garope,garrupa, garotLp(h)a. 
[ad. Pg. garupa, ? repr. some S. American name.] 

1. One of several species of the genus Epinepkelus 
of serranoid fishes, inhabiting West Indian waters 
and the Mexican gulf and used extensively for food. 
The chief species are the Red G. {E. morio) and 
Black G. {E. nigritus). In California, the name 
is applied also to rock-fish {Sebastickthys), 

X607 Dampier Voy. (1729) 1 . 91 The Rock-Fish is called 
by Sea-men a Grooper. .It is rounder than the Snapper, of 
a dark brown Colour. 1748 Anson’s Voy. 11. i. 125 We 
caught . . cavallies, gropers, large breams [at Juan Fernan- 
dez]. 1775 Romans Florida App. 7 At this place there is 
vast abundance and variety of fish, .particularly groopers. 
1805 T. Lindley V<^. Brasil (1808) 216 A large fish of the 
Salmon species i.garope'), which they sell for the Bahia 
market. 1829 Marryat F. Mildmay xiii. Of these, the 
best is the red grouper. 1833 M. Sco'iT Tom Cringle 
XV. (1859) 365 Up came a beautiful black grouper about 
four pounds weight. 1885 Lady Brassey The Trades 314 
The black and white striped gropers, supposed to be the 
best fish for the table in the West Indies. 1897 Outing 
(U.S.) XXIX. 231/2 The grouper, or ‘gruper’, or ‘garoupha . 

attrib. 1883 G. B. Goode Fish. Industr. U. S. 21 On the 
shoals of the Gulf of Mexico the red snapper and grouper 
fisheries are yearly increasing in value. 

2. Austral, a. Apercoid fishof thegenus(9/z^i?rz/j. 
1865 Morning Star 26 May, A Queensland paper says 
that a large fish called a grouper was caught off the coast 
there. It was 7 ft. long, 6 ft. in circumference at its thickest 
part, and its head weighed 80 lb. 1898 Morris Austral 
Eng., Groper, .. in Queensland, Oligorus ierrae-regime, 
Ramsay; in New Zealand, O. . . a large marine 

species. 

b. Blue groper', a labroid fish, Cossyphus gouldii. 
1880 Inglis Austral. Cousins 300 The blue-groper still 
affords pretty fair winter sport. 1883 E. P. Ramsay Food 
Fishes N. S. Wales 24 (Fish. Exhib, Pubk) The blue groper 
(Cossyphus gouldii^ a valuable and delicious fish.. often 20 
to 30 lbs. in weight 

3. local U,S. The triple-tail or flasher, Lohotes 
sttrinamensis. 

Grouping (gr«*pi9)> [f* as prec. + 

-INO L] I'he action of placing in groups, a manner 
in which things are grouped. 

174S Anson's Voy. in. x. 412 Their painters .. rarely suc- 
ceeding . . in the grouping of large compositions. 1813 
Examiner 26 Apr. 266/1 Faculties of combination and 
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grouping, equal to tho.se of Newton. xBzz Miss Mitford 
in JLr’Estran^e II, vii. 144 He [Lord Byron} has 

no spirit of diaiogue~no beauty in hi.*? groupings, 185* 
Mayne Reid Sca/j^ Hunt. xxxv. 270 Mountains, whose 
tops shot heavenward in fimtastic forms and groupings, 
1869!. Martineau Kss. IL 149 The grouping of its objects 
. .is materially changed. 1883 Law Times 10 Nov, ai/i A 
similar effect is produced by the grouping of counties for 
the purposes of an assize. 

Gronpist (gre-pist), ' [f. Group sh, -f- -ist.] 
An adherent of a Igruup * or section of a political 
party. 

,1:895 Cent, Apr. 568 The Oroupist in, him will give 
place to the partisan, , 

Groiiplet (gr#7-plet). [f. GEOtJ.P + -LEP.] 
A little, group. ,■ 

*837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, 1, iv. il, Which organic groups, 
again, hold smaller organic grouplets. ' 

Groms© (graus), ; Forms; 6-7 grows, 
(?gr0wes), 7-9 grous, (7 groose, 8 groiist(^?), 
groTiss, growse), 7- grouse. [Of unknown origin; 
it is uncertain whether the i6th c, form grows is 
a sing, {mtdi coiki’t.) or the pt of ^grow\ in the 
latter case cf, Giraklus Cambrensis (cr 12 10) Topogr* 
Jlib* Opera (Rolls V V. 47 ^gallinte campestres, 
quas vulgariter gruias vocant 
The suggestion thsl grouse is a spurious singular evolved 
match the supposed plural grice appears to be^ inad- 
missible. Grice''^ ( = grouse) occurs only once, and is in that 
instance neither plural nor collective ; moreover, it may be 
merely a mistaken recollection of Cotgrave's, due to the 
suggestion of F. grksche. Grouse occurs nearly a century 
earlier, and first as a pi. or collective.) 

I. a. in scientific use, any of the gallinaceous 
birds having feathered feet (the family Tstmonidm 
of many naturalists, of which the largest genera are 
Tstrao and CagopJts), b. In popular use, restricted 
almost entirely to the reddish-coloured game bird 
of the British Islands, Lagopus (formerly Tetrad) 
scofkus^mmt particularly called Bed. Grouse, and 
alst> commonly kno wn as Moor Fowl orMoorGame. 

Besides the Red Grouse, the most important British varie- 
ties are : Black G.j Teirm teirix^ Black 'Game or Heath 
Fowl, the male being ca!Ied Blackcock and the female 
Grey-Heh. Wood or Great G., the capercailye, Teirao 
urogailus. White G., Lagopus mutus^ the ptarmigan, 
locally called also Rock irrouse. Other European and 
American varieties are ; Canada G., Canace or Dendrer 
gapus cAuademh^ called also Spotted Grouse. Dusky G., 
CancLce or Dendragapus obscurus. Pinnated G., CupL 
donitt cupido, Rnned G , Bonma wnbeltusx another 
species is the Hazbl-crousEj^ B. silvesiris. Sage G., 
Cenirocercus urophasianus. Sharp<tailed G , a grouse 
of the genus Fedmeetes. 

i:53X Housek, Ord. in ArehasoL III, 157 [Among fowl for 
the tables are crocards, winders, rmmer.^ gfovvs, and peion^ij. 
/XZ547 in Homeh. Ord. (1790) 220 Prices of all kindes of 
Poultry-stuff .. Grewes i4</. 1603 Act i Jas, /, c- 27 § i 

Any Phesant Partridge . . Ducke Teale Wigeon Grouse 
Heathcockc Muregame [etc ]. x6tx CoxiiR., Francmte ; , . as 
P'rancoitn, or (as some imagine) our Moore-game, or 
Grouse. x^4 Josselyn Fay. ivew Eng. 99 They are indeed 
a sort of Partridges called Growls, 1678 Kay IViliugkby's 
Omitiu 173 The Heathcock or Black game or Grous, called 
by Turner the Morehen. 1725 Swift Receipt to Stella 
Wks. 1755 IV. I. 43 The squires in scorn will ny the house 
For better game, and look for grouse. *766 Peksant Zool. 
(1768) I. 205 The Fraucolino is not the same with our grous, 
lySp De Fo/s Tour Gt. Brit. IV. 244 Partridge, Groust, 
Plover, .and Snipes. 1773 J. R. Forster in Phil. Trans. 
LXn. 397, I. The great Cock of the Wocxl, Tetrao Uro- 
gallus Lmn, .. 3. The Sixutted Grous, T. Canadensis^ T. 
Cattace. 4. The Ruffed Grous, T. Umhellus. s. The 
Shoulder-knot Grous, T. Togaius, 1773 Ibid. LX I II. 229 
The common Grous.. is well known to be a bird of mr>.st 
excellent flavour. 1790 Buaxs FJegy M. Henderson vii, Ye 
grouss that crap the heather bud. 1801 Southey Thahiha 
XI. xxiii. From yonder pines they hear I’he clatter of the 
Grouse's wings, x8o8 Pike Sources H/ississ. (i8:o) 44 
Killed nothing but five prairie hens., this bird I took to be 
the same as grouse. x8a8 .Stark Etem. Nut, Hist. I, 277 
Tetrao lagopus., Lin. Ptarmigan or White Grous- 1893 
IVestm, Gaz. i Apr. 6/1 The prairie chickens s sharp-tail^ 
CTOu.se) meet every raoming at grey dawn in companie.s of 
from six to twenty, x^ Outing XXIV. 385/1 The 

E ated grouse, or prairie chicken, xgoo Longman's Mag. 

. 447 Colonel Dasent went oil to shoot grouse. 

C. Applied to birds of the genera Syrrhaptes 
and Pterocles^ the Sand-geoose, q.y,, formerly 
referred to the genus Tetrao. 

1772 J. R, Forster in Phil. Trans, LXII. 397 The 
Pyrensean Grous, Linn, 

d. The flesh of tiie bird. 

17S6 WoLCOT (P. Pindar) Bozzy 4- Piozzii. Wks. x8i6 I, 
258 With ev’ry rarity slie filPd her house. And gave the 
doctor, for his dinner, grouse. X899 Pmu Robinson in Con- 
temp. Rev, Dec. 794 , 1 saw a scrap of grou-se thrown to a pug. 

f 2 . Used as a term of contempt. Obs. rare^^. 
xfi33 B. JoNsoNT Tale Tub it 1, Look to 't, young growsc. 
3. aitrih. and Comh..tx.s grouse-ehkk,f 'Coek^Hiisease,^ 
^dtmg,, -hackle,, -land, -moor, -protector^ 
-shooter, -sledge ; grouse-breeding, -shooting, -sialk- 
ing vbl. sbs, ; garouso-pigeon, the sand-grouse. 

Daily News 20 Ike. 7/3 As he walked with his 
guests over his sheep feeding and •grouse-breeding lastate. 
x8l® PmH Mail G. ix Aug, 5/2 The young •grouse-chicks. 
*8<to G. H. K. in F&e, Tour. 1 38 ScramWing upwards alow 
the bed of the bum. a«;artling the •groussecock, 1884 W. C 
Smith Nildriostan 63 And the gr«ise-c»x:k gaily crowing 
F«iw not either dog or gun. 1884 St. James's Gaz, » 
Auf. 7^x Mr. S|»eay disciw« the question of •gmtise- 
di#»j«ata>wddorab|ek^ x&aSmetyzi Oct 19/1 The 


setting out for a deer-drive or a '•grouse-drive is romantic. 
1867 F. Francis Angling vi. (1880) 244 The •Grouse 
Hackle, a capital hot-weather fly. 1897 Daily Chron. sz 
July 4/5 The •grouse lands of Ireland. 1863 Kingsley 
IVaier^Bab. iv. 131 He smelt . . the wafts of heather honey off 
tlie *grou8e-moor far aliove. 1895 Mountain, Moor^ Loch 
93 Little rattling squares of tin hung at intervals along the 
telegraph wires, and particularly at the opening of glens. 
I’hese are known as * •grouse piotectors % and are hung thus 
in order that their noise in the wind may warn the grouse 
of the existence of a danger. x86o G, H. K. in Fuc. Tour. 
126 The blue hare, .is a . . plague both to the .sheep-farmer 
. .and the '•grouse-shooter. X814 Scott IVav. vi, Ine diver- 
sion of *grouse-shootingupon his moors in Ferthshiie. 1^7 
Allbutt's SysL Med. III. 251 Some quiet grouse-shooting 
or deer-stalking resort in the Highlands of Scotland. 1893 
Sir R. Pavne-Gallwey in IGeld 14 May 733/2 *Grouse 
Sledge. [Contains] a receptacle for the grouse, cartridge 
hags, &c. 1893 J, Wat.son Cou/ess, Fomheriza *Grou.se 
stalking is fascinating sport, done from behind an old moor- 
land horse. 

Grouse (grans), z/.i [f. Geouse intr. To 
shoot grouse. Also trarnf (cf. snipe vb.), 
i:x798 Hoi’B in R. R. Madden Lit, Rem. tint ted Irishmen 
fi887) xoo In Wexford and Wicklow 'tis mid That Orange 
for Croppies went grousing. 1803 [see ORaosiNO r/M r//.). 
xBzj, Mirror Hi. A gentleman, residing near Cader 
Idris, while grousing in that neighbourhood (etc.). 
Grouse (gn/s), 2 /.^ Army slang. A1j>o grouce. 
[Origia unknown. The word has a curious resem- 
blance to Norman Fr. dial, groucer m.Oh\ grout ter, 
grousser: seeGiiOTCH.l intr. To grumble. 

X893 R. Kipling Barrack r. Ballads 47 If you’re cast for 
fatigue by a sergeant unkind, Don't grouse like a woman, 
nor crack on, nor blind. 1896 Daily News 2 July 9/t The 
camels groused and gurgled afar off. 1897 Chamb. JrnL 
86 It cannot be said with truth that British soldiers never 
grumble or ‘grouce* as they call it. 

Grouse, obs. form of Gnoss. 

Grouseless (grau’sles), a. [f. Geouse sb.-^r 
-LESS.] Having no grouse. 

X869 Daily Nnvs 23 June, Upon the edge of a grouseless 
moor. x83o Punch 28. Aug. ^/t 'I'he 'Iwelftli gone and 
past, not a bang at the grouse 1 I.. pity the sorrows of 
grouseless M.P.'s. 

Grouser! (gramsaA, [f. Grouse ■ z'.l +- ebT] 
One who goe8 grousing ; a grouse -ahooier, 
x86s E. Yates Business of Pleasure I, 186 ‘The manu- 
facturing gentry, .are tremendously keen grousers. 
Grouser^ (grati‘>o.t}. Ilyaraulks. [Origin un- 
known, j An iron-pointed pile or timber attached 
to a boat or other Boating object as a means of 
anchorage or of keeping the object in position. 

X876 Rep. Chief of Engineers IL il 40;^ (in Knight Dki. 
Meek, Suppl \ 1884 Eissler ptod. High Explosives in, 
vii. 329 'i‘o overcome the motion of the waves, arid the 
cumiit, they are provided with a submarine contrivance 
(spuds, grousers^ which reaches to the bottom of the river. 

Grouseward, -wards (grau'siwgrd, -w§jdz), 
c^v. [See -WARD(s.] In the diiection of grouse. 

x8s3 A, IL Clough Lett Rem. (x86sl 263 'Ilie Commons 
are off grou^ewards, and scarcely anyone .remains to ask 
one to dinner or anything else, x%5 Daily Tel. 13 Aug, 5/4 
He was certainly i»t ‘ grouse ward ' bent. 

Grousing (grau’8ig),7^^/. sb. [f. Grouse f 
-inq!,J The action of Grouse z'd; grouse-shooting. 

X77i'73 Baichelor I, *34 Are you fond of grourin2, 
my iordt I’ll sliow you fine sport this season in my ueiqh- 
bourhOiid. xSa* R, L, h Mail Eixjkworth Irish Bulls xvl 
292 He had in former timai gone out a grousing, near I’ork, 
with our hero- i88to Mas. I4. B. Walto«i> Troublesome 
Dau. I. ii, 34 Nearly every August found him in Scotland, 
either for the salmon-fishing or tue grousing, 
aitrih. tMo Li). Palmerston in Daily A'Wt'r fiSos) 27 
Apr. 6/4 The Speaker, who ha-s not been quite well, grows 
as impatient as any omeud who has hired a grousing moor 
and cannot get to it. 

Grousome, obs. form of Gruerome. 

Grousy ^ Grouse sb. -f -*yi.] 

Abounding in grouse. 

Blachoo. Mag. XXVni. 585 The stony regions . . melt 
away into miles of the grousey heather. 1879 Daily Nems 
12 Aug, 5/1 So vast an expanse of * grousey ^ laud, so many 
iieather<oloured valleys. 

Grout (grant), sb.l [OE. grdt str. fern, (declined 
as consonant-stem, dative gryt), corresponding to 
MDu. grnte, grint caanse meal, peeled barky or 
rye, malt, flavouring for beer* yeast (mod. Du. gneii 
dregs), MHG, gril^ masc. and fern., grain, small 
beer ; related to Grit Grit Groats.] 

1. Coarse meal,- peeled grain. In pL » Groats. 

lAowrafc. 

<r7»5 Corpm Glms. xfix9 Pollinis, gruiit ffgrutttl. 835 
Charter in O. E. Texts 448, L ambm trialtes, VI ambra 
gruta,^ & 1 1 1 wega spices It ceses. c xooo Leeekd. II, 
34s Gif he [wenni sie men on cneowe obhe oij ofurum lime 
wpc clam of surre rigenre grut ol!^ dase. xx . . Voc. k 
wr.-Waickt;r ^49/3 Furfures, grtita. x6ox Hoixahd Pliny 
II, 46 If their jitalfcw or stemiWMst bee stiwmped with drie 
grout m Barley laeaki. xfi*4 CArr. Smith Firginm 11. 29 
The groutes and peeces of thecornes remaining, liy fanning 
..aw^tbe branne, they boyle 3 or 4 hoitres with watei*. 
X 7»3 P<cm. State Rmsia I* 56 Eaeh Farm being taxed a 
attain Measure of Ccarn, Grout and Oatmeal, W. 

Eixm Mod., JHiubttMdm„ V. 1. ttg U [wbeati , . kerotfd only 
half way, so that it wm as thin as grouts. *896 Alibutrs 
Syst Med. 1. 44X The making of grwd by mixmg the &m 
oatmeM or grouts into a smooti paste, 

2. The lafusioa of malt befote il is fermented, 
and during the process of fermeutatioo* Ako, 
small beer, 0bs. exe. died. 


c XOOO Sax, Leechd. III. 42 Genira . . ae^^es hwite and 
ealde grut. 1589 'Tri, Love T'oriune i. (Roxb. Club) 90 
The olde wife, when her ale would not come, Thrust a fire 
brand in the grout e. XS93 ‘ Foulface ' Bacchus Bourn ie 
C 2 b, Goody Gotxlale . . deliuertd to Bacchvs a iack full of 
groute, or a sack full of bops. X671 Skinner Eiynt, Ling. 
Angl., •Gondimenturn cerevisim, Mu.stuni cerevi^i®, 

1674 Ray N. C. IVords Grout, wort of the last running... 
Ale before it be fully brewed or sod, new Ale. ^ It signifies 
also millet, ^t’xyoo Kennett, (Halliw.), .In Leicestershire, 
the liquor wdth malt infused for ale or beer, before it is fully 
boiled, is called grout, and before it is tunned up in the 
vessel is called wort. , 1727 . Fin. Britan. 29 The worst 
small Beer, if that wretched Stuff called Grout, deserve the 
name. 1853 Soyer Pantroph , 302 When the brewer was 
satisfied that the grout wms properly ripened, be poured it 
forth into tlie coj-per, 1888 Shifteld idoss,, Growie, small 
beer, made after the strong' beer is brewed. 

t b, App. ( =» M 1 )u. gride) stiir.e plant used as a 
flavouring for beer liefc/re the introduction of hops. 

X4. . Nom. in Wr.-Wukkcr 725 26 Hoc idrojuellum, 
growtt. Hoc ciromcUum, W(-rt. X4.. Foe. ibid. 562/27 
Agromeilum, gruwt. c Promp. Pamp 217/1 G'rcwte 
for ale, granomtlhtm. 6147$ Piet. Foe, in Wr.-Wfilcker 
772/12 Hoc cironu'llum, gruwte. X483 Caih, AngL i66/t 
Growte, uhomeilum, agumuilnm, Acromdium, gram- 
mcllnm, 1530 Palsor, 228/’! f'.rout that serveih to brevir. 
yng, in Frauuce is nc. ne used. 1671 [st e 2). 

3 . A hind of eoaise porrioge inaue fjom whole 
meal. ? Obs. 

{Possibly another word, ad. Norw. grant, '£>a..grpd, Sw. 
grot c- ON. grunt-r .j 

15^ hlASCAi.L Gin'i. Cattle 0627) 280 Seme doe seethe 
it wiih water, and make it ihicke bke grout 1692 W. King 
Acc. Denmark 33 'i'he I>anes niake their so much talkt of 
grout, that resembles the Kngiish Hasty puduing. 1708 
\V. King Art Cookery v, As lor Gtout it is an old Danish 
dish. 17x0 F. Waun Fukus Brit. xn. 139 'J }ie-e. rave till 
grown as Piping Hot, As tb.e dull Grout o’er which they 
rot. X748 F. Sjiiri js i oy JHsc. 1 . 122 Feeding on Cnmt, which 
is Oatmeal, boiled to a 'i hiekness, sweetened witli Mulcssus. 
1753 Manway I'rar. 1 1762 1 1. 1. x. 54 1 he animal food which 
our common people eat, is ii:t;ompa;abIy nu re strengthening 
than their fish, cheese, milk ami grout. X779-81 Jojikson 
L. P,, Diyden 18391 b, 238 Never was Iiutch grt-ut .such 
dogging, thi( k, iiicige-tilfie stuff. 1793 W<.uot (P. Pim.ar) 
F.p. to Pole i, ks. 1S16 11 . 41-5 Frani t«, , KijchLs the p( or 
growling German o'er the snout, And threatens haid the 
n an of cheese and grout, 

4 . Sedinnni; dregs; Ices; grounds. 

X697 Dhyuen I 'irg. Georg, iv. 2;;9 Sweet Honey some 
contiense, some purge tiie G'l'oiit.. 1739 ‘ .R, .I'U’L'L* tr. Dcde- 
k Indus’ Grobtanus ui. iv. 222 'i he hiug nuiy have stmiC .st di- 
mental Grout. 1855 Du Kt.NN ih rrit v, Tiie ceilings were 
So fanta.slica!ly ciorch'd by MUi'ke and dust, that old w'omen 
might have tohi foriune?* in tlum, better t! an in grouts of 
tea. 1870 Ros.sETTi Dante at I 'eronn Hi, W berefore shtmld 
wc turn the grout In a drained tup? 1876 Aiid-Yorksh. 
Glass., (Lout, seiiiiuent ot a coarse nature, auch as the 
p.ij titles left ui a tea-cup, 

5 . atirib., as kense 

a X734 North Lives (iSafi' il. 34a 'i hey , . went all hands 
to the groiit-po't and bread-basket* 

Grout (giant', IFoNiiibly a use of prec. ; 
Lnt cf. F. ^'•;w//£’r (i<3th c.\ rnexLLinjowsm patois 
grtula to gunit a wall (Goclef*).] Thin fluid tnortar, 
t^hich k ffowRd into Ibe liittrNliccs of masonry 
and vt'oml-w'oik. 

xfisS FMHKmiWAM Artarh. G4K For Crowt and furning 
3 d. oq. X793 Smeaton Edys 'tme L. I *99 Pouring in liquid 
huirtar, commonly t ailed Grout, in so fluid a istate, as to run 
into every cavity and crevice, 1793 Sm O. SHUCKiumoH in 
Ih/l. Trans. LXXXlll. 87 i*<?/c,The bricks of this arch 
were laid, dry, aiid thin grout, coiwisting of gravel and hot 
lime, was poured upon them, xygfi W, hlARSHALL IF Eng- 
land II. 297 liquid Coating, of cement floured into the wall, 
ill a state of grout, xft»5 J. Kusmism Operat. Mechanic 
53® Grout ,. . a cement coiUaining a larger pmixirtion of water 
than the common mortar, xS^ SroMiaujosE Axlioime 2® 
Ibc fKiwder is. mixed with water to the ronsistency of that 
thin mortar which is called etoiit. x86x hmi>s Edjginem 
I L 37 It was. .seulfd to use the fintHt grout for the internals 
between the upright or side joints oi the dervetailetl part of 
the work. ttB%H''esL Daily Piess »a Oct., It h built of 
materwd rescmbltng concrete or grout, 
b, atirib., m gf'mDJl&ttr, -wMk. 

1840 Howitt P’mts Rmmrk, Places Str. i *24 I'he walls 
are of strong gnait-work, altwut four feet tliiik. 1884 
HarpePs bmg. LXIX. 437 A casing nf stone ,, covered the 
nilrble and gioiit w t»rk, L. H , iUiiE v liarch uiturisfs 
Miiie-bk. lea. 3) 92 ‘I’o sectne a gctxl guwit or ciTnent fItKir. 
[Grout, * *1 pl« * : ut iJsi §f Spurims 

li&rds.J. 

Grout (grant), [f. Geopt trnns* To 
fill up or finish with * grout* or liquid niorUr; to 
cement. Also with iw. 

X83S F. W, Simms Public IFh, Ct Brit, 60 The whole of 
the brickwork was w'cll grouted every co«r^e, XS40 ftni, 
A\ Agrk. Sac. I, if. 360 i'het^ carrimi clown il»e slypes are 
pitched with fttrofiif liiiieHtotie, and grouted with lime aud 
water. 1880 J, as /I /kali 7 rmie |6» The hole itself must 

be 9*in. bricks, laid diy on end, and ‘grouted in* with 
a thin mixture of fitiely ground firechiy and water. 
fg, tM$ W. Phii.lsi'S Speeches xxlii. 508 It was grouted 
and di»v« 4 alled into ilm fiwradation of tt» state. *877 
'rmsley’s Mag. XXL 29 That felLrelmncc which ^make# 
men, biiilda «p 04 oril«», and «sid ‘grouts in' the 

foundMioiis of States. 

Hence ///. a. 

1844 Ttir«*i Cfwh tf G, Ii ti Four !»re rubble walls 
eiicli«tng a grouted llofY. iWG, K««kY in Tml, Derbysh* 
/ifvhxtui. Sm. X. »* A large block of gwuted lubble, 
Gwjttt (gmnt)* ft A [Variant at iiEaaf tt ] 

I. intr. Of a pig ; To * Biwstle * or mm wp 
gToimd with Ibe snout 


GEOUT. 


461 


GBOVELLING, 


^ I 7»3 B'Urfot Sta^e natiamzed iv. 11727) 10 
A great Herd of Swine, grouting among the Acorns. 1834 
Beckfori>/^«/f II. 365 Wandering Hocks of sheep, goats 
and swine, which rout, and grout, and nibble uncontrolled 
and unmolested, 1877 Blackmore CriJ>J>s xlbc, A pig or 
two grouting in the tutted grass. 

2. tmns. To turn ttp with the snout. 

1877 Blackmore Cripp xHx, Here comes that old pig 
again 1 If he could only grout up that board. 

Grout (graut), v:^ (f.S, intn To grumble, 
sulk. 


S84S Lowell BtgUw P, Poems 1890 IL m Ez long ’z the 
people git their rattle, Wut is there far ’m to grout about? 

t Grout-liead, Ohs. Also 6 growfclied. [f. 
Gbout sb., taken as the type of something big and 
coarse; ct pudding’ head. In 2 there is confusion 
with great ; perh. the sound recalled the Du. 
p^oot!\ 

1 . A blockhead, thickhead, dunce. 

*550 Bale Bug,. Votaries n. E iij, So daintye mouthed 
were these greasye grout heades. 1573 Tusser . . li. 

(1878) 1 15 Though sleeping one hower refresheth his song, 
yet trust not hob growthed for sleeping too long. 1307-8 
W. Haughton Englishin. for money iv. 1. (i 6 i< 5 ) P4, 1 'Ln, 
theres not onely a growte head, but an Asse also. iS99 
Nasue Stiiffe 39 Those Turbanto grout-head.s, tliat 

hang all men by the throates on Iron hoohes. x6ii Cotgr. 
s, v. Gros, II a vne grosse teste^ he is a verie blockhead, 
grouthead, ioulthead,^ 1649 IVoodstock Scuffle xlviii. in 
Scott Woodst, App, i, The old parsons . . are out-driv’n ; 
Their culledges dispos’d, and livings, To grout-heads. 

2. A big bead ; a person with a big head, 

<zi6z7 Middleton & Rowley Sp. Gipsy iv. i. (1653) G, 

We no Camells have to shew, nor Elephant witli growte bead. 
x7o6' Phillips .ed. K.ttsty\.Grout’keaii. one that has a great- 
head. ' 

Hence i d-rout-headry, stupidity. 

x6oo Hosp, Incur. Faoles Aivb, This is no two-penlc 
matter, nor no triuiall gridiron grout-headrie. 

Grout-lieaded, a. Ohs. or dial. [f. as prec. : 
see Hbadbix] Thick-headed, stupid. 

1578 Florio jsi FruUes^ 58 b, Alwayes there were, are, 
and 1 befeeve wyi be certaine groutheaded, yi manered,an{| 
to say better, envious. %S9^ * Foulface' Bacchus Fount ie 
A 4, The groutheaded Grecians, especiallie the annointed 
Achiues, I meane the Bealadistes, 1607 Walkington 
Opt. Glass xiL (X664I 125 Stoically visaged, like Grout- 
headed Arcesilaus. i'6gi4 Motteux Raheims^f. xix. (1737) 



Grouting (grau-tig), vbl. sBP [f. Geout + 
•im f .] Tile action of Geout ; filling of chinks, 
etc. with * pout " ; chiefiy eetten the material used 
in this operation, 

27931 Smeaton P^dptme Z. f 199 The liest method of 
grouting. 28xa-i6 J, Smith Panorama Sci. Ijr Art 1. 188 
The interstices [may be] filled and wedged up, by pouring 
in lime putty, ^plaster of Paris, grouting, or any other con- 
venient material, 2833 Phillips Rivers Vorksk. ix. 248 The 
body thus placed was covered by a grouting of lime, i88a 
D. R. Clark 7'ramways Supph xix. 164 All .spaces ... are 
to be filled, with grave! and macadam., and thoroughly 
rammed before the final grouting of the 'paving. 1894 East. 
Baily^ Press' xi, June 5/2 The holes might be filled up with 
grouting or cement, 

t Groutaoll. Ohs. Forms : 6 growte-, grout- 
Bowle, 6-7 grontooll, (7 -nold, growtnoH, 
grutnol). [f. Grout + Noll.] *Geout-heab. 

1578 Whets tone and Ft, Promos ^ Cass, ill, ii, Growte- 
nowle, come to the King. 1380 Hollyband Treas. Fr. 
Tongy Lourdaulf^ a loute, a lob, a groutnoIL 2600 Surflet 
Countrie P'arme vi. xxii. 779 The seede of drunkards 
becommeth dead and fruitle.sse, and their children block- 
headed groutnoiles. 1611 Beaum. & Fi- Knt. Burn. Pestle 
It. iii, That same Dw.irfe’s a pretty boy, but the Squire’s 
a grout-nold. 1653 Urquhart FahelaE I. xxv, Noddle 
meacocks, blockish grutnols, doddi-pol-jolt-heads, 1658 
Cleveland Rustic Rampant Wks. (1687) 459 The other 
Growtnolls of the Neighbourhood, .wait for them. 


Grouty (grairti) , a.^ dial, [£ Geout sb}- -f -yl.] 

a. Muddy, dirty, "b. Of the sky, weather; 
Thundery. . . ' ■ . ■ ■ ■ 

2744-50 W, Ellis Mod. Hushandm. III. n. 74 Many have 
wondered how the Cattle could drink such grouty, black, 
stinking Water. 2868 Atkinson Cte^'eland Gloss.^ Grouty^ 
soiled, dirty-iooking, begrimed, 1876 Whitby Gloss,<^ Grouty^ 
full of sediment. 2893 Wiltsh. Gloss., Grouty, of the sky, 
thundering, threatening rain. It looks ’ ter'ble grouty’ xn 
.summer when thunder clouds are coming up. 

Grouty (grou-ti), U. S. [f. Grout ] 

Sulky, cro.^s, ill-tempered. Hence ©rotutincss. 

2836 I.a>wELL Lett. {rS94^ I, i. xi Been quite ‘grouty’ all 
the vacation : ‘ black as Erebus *. 2882 Pennsylv. Sch, 

yrfd, XXXIL 57 As grouty and glum as if he pondered 
the wrongs of his race for the last two centuries. 1895 
Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 23 May 9/4 He can take a passenger's 
groutiness for what it is worth. 

Grouue, grouwe, obs. forms of Grow v. 
Grouaie (grauz), v. dial. Also growze, 
?Gbusb. p]£h.oic.] trans. To devour or munch 
with a crunching sound. Also with up. 

[a 2225 : seeGKUsrjTc] i6a4SANDEUSON Twelve Serm.lfflyf) 
461 Like Swine underthe Oakes,wegrquzeupthe Ake>;corne.s, 
. , and when we have done, lie wrouting, and thrusting our 
noses in the earth for more. 2877 N, Line. Gloss, s- v., I 
can’t abide him, he growzes his meat like a pig. 28 ot^ o. 
Cheshire Gloss., Grouse, to munch, e.g. walnuts or anything 
else of which the crunching sound can be heard during the 
process. Thus we might speak of pigs grouzmg raw potatoes. 

Grovayr, variant of Grover Obs. 


Groire (gr^‘^v). ^ Forms : s-2'grif,'4 grof(e, 6 
Sc. grave, grawe, '6- 7 groave, 2- grove. [OE. 
gr(^ masc. and neut, prehistoric ^graita-. CL 
GmFVESh .1 ... 

The word is not found in any other Teut. lang„ and no 
Tent, or even Indogermanic root seems to he known to 
whichit can plausibly be referred.] 

1 . A small wood ; a group of trees affording shade 
or formiug avenues or walks, occurring naturally 
or planted for a special purpose. 

^Groves were commonly planted by heathen peoples in 
honour of deities to seiwe as places of worship or for the 
reception of images, Cf. 2 a. 

889 Grant in Birch Cariul. Sax. II. 299 Heo hsebbe Sa 
wudu-raeddenne in bmm wuda ^e Sa ceorlas hmea]? & ec ic 
hire lete^ to jwet ceorla graf. exstos Lay. 469 A 1 swa j?At 
Wilde swin : ^t wroteS 5eond ]>an grouen. 11249-32 FxlrzV. Ch. 
belong. St. FauPs Camedr. lQzxwdovi 1895) 23 Tenentes de 
ecclesia de Heubrege. Johannes Gobbe j acra et reddit vj tt. . 
Johannes ad portam j parvam grovain et reddit iiij sed 
grova destructa est,] a 2230 Osul 4 Night. 380 He . . hnpth 
and stard suthe cove, And secheth pathes to the grove. 2387 
Trevisa liigdeH (Rolls) VIL 11 Eueriche grove .schoon wip 
horten treen and o-jer tren M of fruyt. c 2400 Destr. Troy 
13557 k^n se besyde . . A grete herte in a grove, c 2500 
Lancelot 2482 The birdis may them hiding in the grawis 
Wei frome the balk. 1523 Douglas iv. ii. 46 Scho 

skipping forth .. Gan throw the forrest fast and gravis glyde. 
Ibid. XII. ProL 190 In gresy gravis wandrand by spring wellis. 
2590 Shaks. Mids. N. 111. i 390, I, .. like a Forrester, the 
groues may tread. 2629 Sir W. Muir True Crucifix 1262 
Such vneouth flames made men the Temple leaue Worship 
to Images in groaues to giue. 1733 Somerville Chase 111. 
478 Proud Monarch of the Groves, whose clashing Beam 
His Rivals aw’d. 2770 Goldsm. Des. VilL 361 The breezy 
covert of the warbling grove. 1838 Thirlwall Greece IV. 
xxxiv. 358 The temple stood in a grove of fruit trees. 2836 
Stanley Sinai <§■ Pal. vii. 301 ITie forest*. was a vast grove 
of majestic palms, 

b. transf. andy%: 

2667 Milton P. L, iv. 982 When afield Of Ceres ripe for 
harvest waving bends Her bearded Grove of ears. Ibid. 
viL 404^ 'i’hrough Groves Of Coral [2672 — P. R. iv. 244 
I'he olive-grove of Academe, Plato’s retirement.) 2715-20 
Pope Iliad 11. 18a The moving host appears, With nodding 
plumes and groves of waving spears, 2793 Wordsw. Old 
Cumhld, Beggar 120 They who live Sheltered, and flourish 
in a little grove Of their own kindred. 1821 Shelley 
Prometh. Unb. iv. ^04 Labour, and pain, and grief, in life’s 
green grove Sport like tame beasts. 2849 Robertson Serm. 
Ser. I. viii. (1866) 142 The groves of Athenian literature. 
1849 Thackf-ray Pendennisl. xviii. 166 Into this certainly 
not the least snugly sheltered arbour among the groves of 
Academe, Pen now found his way. 2889 Ruskin Prseierita 
HI, 49 The stmset shining down a long street through a 
grove of bayonets, 

2. In Kng. versions of the Bible, e.g. Coverdale’s 
and the Authorized, an eiToneous rendering, follow- 
ing the Septuagint and the Vulgate : a. of Heb. 

Asher&h, which is now understood as the 
name of a goddess or of a pillar serving as an idol, 
253s CovERDALE 1 Kings xviii. 19 The foure hundreth and 
fiftye prophetes of Baal, and the foure hundreth prophetes 
of y** groue, which eate at lesabels table, 1611 Bible 
2 Kings xxi. 7 Ho set a grauen image of the grove [Cqverd. 
groue Idol, Vulg. idolum luci, R. V. of Asherah, marg. or 
obeli.sk] that he had made, in the hoa.se. 2833 Maurice 
Proph, ^ Kings vii, 108 The prophets of the grove were 
building their own power upon the degradation of the 
multitudes whom they drew after them, 
b. of Heb. bw eshel (R.V, ‘tamarisk tree’). 

*535 CovERDALE 2\S'rt;?«. xxii, 6 Whyle Saul dwelt at Gibea 
vnder a groue in Rama. 1612 Bible Gen. xxi. 33 And 
Abraham planted a groue [marg. Or, Tree, Coverd. trees, 
Vulg, 210W/.1] in Beer-.sheba. _ . 

8. attrib. and Camb.y ^c&grcyve idol (see 2), grave'- 
pine, spirit^ dree, -worship ; grove-encircled , grave- 
like f grove-crop , a grove; grove-dock, 

Rumex Nemolapathum (^2.ylQXs Bat. Diet, 1840); 
grove-snail (see quot.). 

1583 Stanvhurst jdLneis i. (Arb.) 32 In towns myd center 
theare sprouted a *gi-oauecrop, in arbours Greene weede 
thick .shaded. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. i. v, A mystic. 
■*grove-encircled stirine. 1533 Coverdale 2 Kings xxi. 7 
A*groue Idol also which he had made, set he in the hou.se. 
2864 Tennyson Aylmer s F. 510 That old oak . . Once 
*grovelike, each huge arm a tree. Atlas of Michigan 

Pref. 20 Some varieties of ‘ *grove ’ pine are found on a 
lighter .soil 2861 Hulme tr. M oquin‘Tandon n. rii. 174 The 
Wood .snail, Helix Sylvatica, Drap,, and the *Grove snail, 
H. Netnoralis, Linn. 2827 Steuart Planter's G. (1828) 353 
The adjoining space . . is massed up with *Grove Trees and 
Underwood. 1845 A. Duncan Discourses 387 Abraham 
worshipped under an oak or in a grove ,, We shall thus be 
able to account for. . the origin of ^grove- worship. 

Hence ©ro’veless a., devoid of groves. 

1835 Blackzv. Mag. XXXVII. 686 Even were her shore- 
hills silvan no more— groveless the bases of all her remoter 
mountains. 2873 Arthur in Harp Ren/rewsh. 391 These 
groveless hanks, those ruined walls. 

Grove, var. Groove ; obs. pa. t, of Grave v.^ 
Chroved (grif^vd), ppl. a. [f. Geove + -ed2.] 
Having groves ; planted with groves. Also of a 
bird : ‘ Embowered ’ in a grove. 

28217 G. Darley Sylvia 43 Like waters trembling in their 
fountain-cell at hearing the groved nightingale. 2876 Mrs. 
Whitney Sights ^ Ins. xxxv, 336 A beautiful bright, groved 
with chestnut. , 

Grovel (gr^vT), v. Also 6 grovell. [Back- 
formation from Geovellieg adv., apprehended as 
a pr. pple.] 

1. intr. To lie prone or with the face downwards ; 
to move with the body prostrate upon the ground | 


Ta gravel in the dust or dirt (fig.) : to humble one- 
self, perform an act of humiliation. 

*593 Shaks. 2 Hen. Vf, i. ii. 9 Gaze on, and grouell on thy 
face. 1634S1RT. Herbert 7 nxTL 8 fIdols]They ceremoniously 
kneele and bow unto, groveling then upon the Earth, they 
throw dust on their faces. 1672 Milton .iW/wzt 241 Old 
warriors turn’d Their plated backs under Iris heel, Or 
groveling soil’d their crested helmets in the dust. 2700 
Addison AEneid ni. Misc, Wks. 1726 I. 58 Thunder-struck 
Enceladus Groveling beneath ihe incumbent mountain’s 
weight Lyes stretch’d .supine. 2725 Pope Odyss. viir. 573 
Close to his breast .she grovels on the ground. 1839 TenNy- ' 
SON in Mem. (*897) 1 . 271 She was grovelling on the floor in 
an extremity of fear. 1863 Dickens Mui. Fr. xii. xiv, Am 
I to grovel in the dust for him to walk over ? 1867 Trollope 
Chron. Barset IL llil 205 She is not such a paragon that a 
man .should condescend to grovel in the dirt for her. 2882 
J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. II. 21 1 The Parliament 
grovelled in the dust at the Cardinarsfeet. 

' . ■ 

2603 Bp, Hall Medit. ^ Vorus i, | 33 Every worldling is 
an hypocrite, for while his face naturally lookes upward .. 
his hart grovels beneath on the earth. 2653 I^Idupet & 
Bennet HealiEs Impi-ov. {1746) 378 Through surfeiting we 
live groveling and groping alter base Delights, as Hogs do 
for Acorns. 1710 Watts Hymn, P Come, holy Spirit, 
Heav'nly Dave^, Look how we grovel here below. 1731 
Ramhle7- No. 247 p g A wretch doomed to grovel 
in obscurity for want of assurance. 2828 DTsraeli Ckcts. T, 
L viii. 272 The vindictive Laud grovelled in a meaner and 
more cruel victory. 187^ Plato (ed. 2) IV. 280 The 

philosophy of Berkeley . . is still grovelling on the level of sen.se, 

c. qmsi’trans. with ate/. 

1790 Bystander 7 If neglected, they grovel out their day, 
and vanish at night like a vapour. 

2. causal To lay prone on the ground, rare'^K 
1843 E. Jones ^ Event 25 [He] grovelleth on the 
ground His naked flesh. 

Hence Gro'vel jfA, the action of grovelling; 
©revelled ppl. a., humiliated, debased. 

a 284s Hood Lamia i. 73 If you could see How this poor 
figure once was marred and villified, How grovelled and 
debased. 2892 Blmk ey White 29 Mar. 366/1 The only 
possible attitude Is a grovel 

t Gro’veling, Ohs. rare [f. Gkovelw.+ 
-ing3 (or perh. subst. use of Grovellutg aj.).] 
A groveller. 

2708 Bf-it. Apollo No. 68. 2/2 Of A.spiring Creatures it 
makes us GroveHng.s. 

Groveller,' groveler (gr^^wlar), [f. Grover 
-k -ERT.} One who grovels ; chiefiy^Xr. 

* 7319 “ 8 * Johnson A. P., Milton (1790) 1 . 285 Among this, 
lagging race of frosty grovellers he might still have risen 
into eminence by producing something which they should 
not willingly let die. 2833 J. H. Newman Par. Serm. 
(18361 IL IV. ss What are we but .. gTOveIler.s who are 
creeping on to heaven ? 1840 Dickens Bam. Rudge xiit, 
Mere worms and grovellers as we are I 

Grovelling, groveling (gj'f vTig), vhl. sh. 
[f. Grovel -k -iNok] The action of the verb 
Grovel ; lit. and 

1611 Florio, Trabocco, sl downe-fall, a groueling on the 
ground, 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 153 Mahomet . . per- 
swaded them that bis groveling and foraing ta disease 
much troubling him) was caused liy [etc.]. 1726 Broome 
To Mr. Pope, on his Wks. 62 Sink, without groveling ; 
without rashness, rise. 2874 L. Stkfhen Hours in Library 
(2892) IL iv. 132 This lavish splendour .. implies no grovel- 
ling before the ordinary British duke. 

.Grovelling, groveling ■ (gri?Vl%), a. {ppl. 
a.) I Orig. an attributive use of Grovelling 1 ^ 27 . ; 
subsequently apprehended as pr. pple. of Grovel z/.] 

1. Having the face or belly towards or on the 
ground ; prone, (Said esp. of the lower animals.) 

1338 H. Medwall Interlude Nature (1896) 41/90 AH 
other bestys as thyngys ynworthy To behold therth wyth 
gronelyng countenaunce. 2365 Cooper Thesaurus s. v. 
Ahijcio, Nature hath made beastes bent or grouelynge with 
their heades downewarde to tbeir foode. 2634 Milton 
Comm 53 Circe. .Whose charmed Cup Whoever tasted, lost 
his upright shape. And downward fell into a groveling Swine. 
^1680 Butler Rem, (1759) H. 18 Natpe gave Man an erect 
Figure, to raise him above the groveling Condition of. .the 
Beasts. 1738 Wesley gxl\ui. x, While groveling 

Beasts attempt his I’rai.se In hoarser Harmony. 2803 Leyden 
Scenes Infancy xii. 331 The grovelling monster long Blew 
the .shrill hiss. 

b. Applied to a low-growing plant. 

2730 G. Hughes Barbadoes Pref. 6 A pompous stile would 
ill fit. .the description of a grovelling plant. Ibid. 127 It is 
but a grovelling, prickly, uncouth tree. 

2. transf. and Jig. Of persons, qualities, condi- 
tions, etc. : Abject, base, low, mean, sordid. 

2608 Sylvester tr. Odei de la Noue's Paradox agst. 
Libertie Wka (1621) 644 Our groueling earth-desires, 2633 
G. Herbert Tanple, Pearl iv, Not my groveling wit. 
But thy .silk twist let down from heav’n to me. Did . . 
teach me, how by it To climbe to thee. 2664 Power Exp. 
Philos. III. 192 You.. may be well placed in a rank specifi- 
cally different from the rest of groveling Humanity. 2697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 13 New ways I mu.st attempt, my 
groveling Name To rai.se aloft, and wing my Flight to Fame. 
1712 Addison Sped. No. 58 ^ i One who had written a 
Treatise upon the Sublime in a low groveling Stile. 2749 
Fielding Tom Jones xvn. iv, I cannot bear your groveling 
temper; you have none of the blood of the Westerns in 
you. 2822 Byron Cain i. i. 289 That is a grovelling wish, 
2826 Scott Woodst, ii. The ploughman Desborough— as 
grovelling a clown as is in England. 2827 Keble Chr. 
V,, Easter Eve, Lift on high Thy grovelliLg soul 2833 
Thirlwall Greece I. i. 13 The Boeotians sank into a depth 
of groveling sensuality, a 1862 Buckle Misc,^ Wks, (2872) 
I. 205 Some of the most powerful minds were still corrupted 
foolish and grovelling superstition. 
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absoL *797 Godwin Enquirer i. viii. 75 The groveling and 
feeble-hearted are consequently discouraged. 

Hence Gro-irelliiiglyp f Gro‘T©maigwis© ad'z/s.j 
in a grovelling manner. 

J548H57 Thomas liai. Dici,^ tstraiocchenola^ fallyng 
grouelynglie. 1562 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. i. 51 Where 
all other liubg creatures do groueilingwise behold the 

g round. 1898 Wesim, Gaz, 14 Feb. 3/1 His wife, .is grovel- 
ngly apologetic. 

iSroTelHiig, grovelisig (gr^'v’lig), tzifrr. Obs, 
at arch , ; but see Gbovellino<z. Forms : 4-6grovel- 
ysig(0, 5- groveling, 6- grovelling, (5 grovel- 
ing©, groflyng, -©ling, 6 grovellynge, gmffel- 
yng, grooveling, -lyn, 7 grovelong, grobling) ; 
north, Sc. 5 grufelynge, growflyng, growel- 
ynge, 6 grafling, groling. [ME. ffravdyngSf 
north, grufelynge^ f, Gboof, Gkufb + -lino 2. After 
the verb GBOVBii had come into general use the adv. 
began to be restricted to uses in which it could be 
apprehended as the pres. pple. used predicatively.] 
Face downward ; in or to a prone or prostrate 
position. 

13.. E. E. A Hit P. A. rxr9 pise alder men quen he 
aproched, Grouelyng to his fete pay felle. *4*3 Pilgr. 
£(imle{Czxton) ii. xliii. (1859) 40 Sathanas was fallen grouei- 
inge gretyng and cryenge with a lothely voys, byholding 
doune in to erthe. i:470“8s Malory Arthur w. viii, Sir 
launcelot lepte vpon hym, and pulled hym groueivng doune. 
*483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 79/2 They were trobled and trem- 
biyng fyl doun groflyng on theyr faces upon the ground. 
1483^ Cath. Angl. 160/3 Grufelynge A. Growflyng], 
sufiinus. 1513 Douglas Mneis in. ix. 37 Grilling on his 
kneis. He la^pit me fast by baith the theis. 1543 Boorde 
Eyetary E ij, To slope grouellyng^e vpon the stomacke 
and beiy is not good, c 1560 A. Scott Poems <S. T. S.) 
xxxvi, 3 Soir mornyng, grufling on my face. 1598 Hak- 
luyt Voy, I. 54 In regarde of the great winde we were 
constrained to ^e groueling on the earth. i6oi Holland 
Pliny I, 165 The dead corps of a man floteth on the 
water with the face vpward, but contrariwise women swim 
groveling. Ibid. 11 . 408 Some .. lay themselues grouelong 
with their chinnes touching the ground. 1631 J. Rous 
Dmry (Camden) 60 [She] fell grobling (her armes being 
foulded) at the head of a pay re of staires. 1665 Man- 
ley Groiiup Low C. PParres ZZC A Bullet ,, broke and 
tore off his left Thigh, and threw him groveling. ^ 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey) s. v., Among Hunters a Deer is said 
To feed groveling when she feeds upon her Belly, being 
tir'd with the Chace, 1855 Kingsley Heroes iv. 138 The 
bull fell grovelling on bis knees. x86o Freeman Norm. 
Conq. (1876) III. XI. 42 The Earl of the West Saxons bowed 
himself to the ^ound, and lay grovelling. 

iransf. 1713 Derham Phys,^ TheoL 10 note^ Flat Fishes, as 
Soles, Flaise, &c. which lie always grovelling at the l>ottom, 
fig. 13x674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xin. § 119 The royal 
and loyal party lay grovelling and prostrate after the defeat 
at Worcester. 

f b. Horizontally. Obs. rare \ 

Turner Herbal 11. 74 b, The moste parte [of date 
stones] haue a nauei in the myddes of theyr bellies. ^ And 
from that place commeth first furthe y* it diuideth it self 
into a root©. It is best to saw it grouelyng. 
Gro'irelliligS, adv. Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 
3-5 grov©ling(©)s, 5 grovelouges, 5-^ grovel- 
yuges, (-ys) ; north. 3 groflinges, 5 groflyngis ; 
-LS'r.5 grulingis,6 ^uf(e:ilingis,-iyngis,gTufC(il)• 
Hagis, grouf ^f lings, grofLina; 9 dial, grub- 
bliugs. [f. as prec. + -ungs.] * prec. 

a X300 Cursor M, X1760 AI h^^ir idels in a stund Grouel- 
ings fel vnto be grund. Ibid, 17709 ]?ai fell . . Gruflinges dun 
to erth plate, a 1400-50 Alexander 5^76 pe pilars ware of 
purfire polischt & hewen, With gomes vrouelings of gold. 
£’1430 Anturs 0/ Artk. {(jamden) xlvii, Alle grouelonges in 
ground©. 1450-70 Golagros ^ Gaw, 1024 Schir Gologras 
graithly can ga GruUngis to erd. c 1460 Toumeley Mysf. 
IV. 203 Therfor grofiyngis thou shall be layde. That when I 
stryke thou shal not se. 15x3 Douglas Mneis ni. it 52 
We plat law gruffilUngis on the erd. 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot II. 96 Richt mony als la grufiingis on the grund, In 
thair bodie buir mony bludie wound, tkjo Henry's Wallace 
XI. 172 Grouflings to ground, a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) 
Ckron. Scot <S. T. S.) I, 258 He maid him lyttiU reverence 
..hot leinitt doune grouftiingis on the dask befoir him. 
3x825 Forby Voc, E. Anglia^ Grubblings^ Phr. *to lie 
grubblings i.e. grovellitsg, with the face downwards. 

transf. 156a Turner Herbal 11. 75 If ye will sow Dates 
lay them all grouelynges toward the grounde. 

t Grover. Obs. Also 4 grovayr. [a. OF, gros 
mir, lit, ‘large vair* (opp. to menu vain see 
Minivbb and Vair).] A kind of fur. 

X3XO-1X Durham Acc, Rolls (Surtees) 507 In 13 fururisde 
Grouayr empt., 40s. ?£rx32S Earth ix. in E. E. P, (1862) 
151 We. - bat werib grouer and groy, and schrud so schene. 
[X799 Strvtt Dress Habits iv. I II. 138 The furs, .which 
adorned the garments of the nobility, are distinguished by 
several appellations; as gros pair, minever, ymmoain, 
and sometimes simply pair.} 

Grover, obs. form of Groover. 

Groves, dial, form of Greaves. 
t Grovet. Obs. Also 6 grovett©, 8 grovefct. 
[f. Grove -f- -et.] A little grove. 

In OE. charters a hrm grafitit occurs, which is commonly 
read mgr^At for and explained as * trench If it 

f.^rs^CaovB (and so identical with the present 
word) the suffix Is not.orig. diminutive, ■ 
ii^»4 Gurdon (Somerset Ho.), Pastures woodes 

g 'oves & grovettes. 1^38 Lblako /tin, V, 95 In Hegge 
owes and ( 3 rovettes is meately good Plenti of Wotw. 
XS47 Rrjbon {Surte&f') III, 59 Un' grovett* bosci con- 
tineate ij acras. 1607 Norden A«m Drat am What if a 
man were desirous to make a little grouet, where now no 
kind of such pbmtes doe grow! x6i» Beaumont Alasqm 
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Inner Temjble Bsh, A Hill with diuers boscages 
and Grouets vpon tne steepe or hanging grounds thereof. 
X736 Lewis Isle Tenet (ed. 3) *15 A grovett of Oaks. 
Grovier, dial, form of Gboover, miner. 

Grovy (gr^u*vi) , a. Also 6-7 grovie, 9 grovey. 
[f. Grove + -y,] Of, pertaining to, or resembling 
a grove ; abounding in groves ; situated in a grove, 
XS94 WiLLOBiK Aviso. (1880) 24 Old Asues grandame is 
restor'd ; Her grouie Caues are new refin’d. 1606 J. Ray- 
nolds Dolamey's Prim. (1880) 6t Where Philomel©, the 
weary time beguiles, In grouie shad^. 1620-55 L Jones 
Stone*Heng (1725) 60 See where Diana's grovy Temple 
stands, loid^ Vitruvius calls her grovy [L. nemorensis} 
Diana. 1699 Dampier I^oy, (1729) II. i. 45 In the dry Season 
these grovy dwellings are very pleasan t . 1834 J, W ilson in 
Blackw. Mag. XXXV. 17 One grovey wilderness of . .trees. 
1890 Century Mag. Aug. 488/2 The eye ranges far up over 
the green grovy floor between the mighty walls, 

Grovy, obs. form of Gbavy. 
t Grow, sh. Obs. [f. Grow z/.] The process 
or result of growing ; growth. 

t<^ActnZIIen, VIII c.X7in'Bo\tonSfat. Irel. (1621) 141 
Conveying of the wool! of the grow of this land out of the 
same, is one of the greatest occasions of the idlenesse of 
the people. 1590 Greene Mourn. Garm. (16 16) K i b, 
The tallest Cedars haue the fairest growe. 1768 Ross 
Iletenore, Rock Wee Pickle Taw PU gar my ain 
Tammie gae down to the how. An* cut me a rock of a 
widdershines grow, Of good rantry-tree to carrie iny tow. 

Grow (gw“), y- Fa. t. grew (gr«, gr'w). Pa. 
pple. grown (gr<f«»n). p'orms: i grbwan, {ygd 
sing. pres. grdwlS), 3-7 growe, (3 greowen, 4 
grewen), 4-5 grow(e)yn, .Sir. and north, groy, 
4, 6 grou(©, (5 grawe, grew, gr(o)uw0, grw, Sc. 
and north, grofe, groyf, grufe,groo, 7grough.), 
5- grow. Pa. t. I gr^ow, 3 greowe, 3-4, 6 
greu, 4 gru, 4-5 greue, 4-7 grew©, 5 grua, 4- 
grew; weak forms i 4 growide, grouued©, 4 5 
grouted, 5 growed, growyd, 5-6 gro(w)d©, 6 
grod©, 5 (8-9 dial, and vulgar) growed. Pa. pple. 
4 Sc. growine, 4, 6 groun(©, 4-7 grow©(n, 5 
grow, groyn, Sc. and north* grofen, growane, 
-yn, 6 Sc, -in, d~7 grown©, 6- grown ; also 5 
i-, ygrow©(n ; weak form ; 5, (9 dial, and vulgar 
growed). [OE. grbwan, pa. t. grmv, pa. pple, 
grSwen, corresp. to OFrfs. growa, groia, MDu. 
groeyen f groyen fUsudlly yvk., once with pa. tgriu, 
(Du. groeien wk.), OHG. gruoan, only in pres, 
stem, (MHG. gkiejen wk.), ON. grba, pa, t, 
grera on analogy of r^a to Row, (Sw. gro. Da, 
groe wk.), f. 01 cut xooigrb- (see Grass). 

With the X5th c, northern forms wiihj^cf. 'Su.m/e for 
roo^ a. ON. ni rest.] 

I. Intransitive senses, (In early use always 
conjugated with be, and still so conjugated when 
a state or result is implied.) 
f 1 . Of a plant: To manifest vigorous life; to 
put forth foliage, flourish, be green. Also of land; 
To be verdant, produce vt^etation* Often asso- 
ciated with Biasw vP^ Obs, 
cqzs Cor/us Gloss. 2138 Firesceret greotme. c8ffi8 K. 
jElfred Boeth, xxxiil J 5 (Sedgefield), Seo ©orAe . , grew 5 ifc 
blew® 6t westmas bringo. a toott Ags. Gloss, in Wr.- w Cikker 
243/32 Fromiescere, growen. a tooo Riddles xxxv. 9 iGr.) 
D'cteS Mo |xi wlitigan I wyne] . . hbwan ik growtin. c xxoo [see 
Blow i], c xao5 Lay. 20x4 Bi-heold he hene wode hu he 
bleou, Bi-heold he bast corn hu hit greu. CX340 Cursor Af, 
3S4 (Fairf.) pe dry |>e erjje calde pat kyn:^e, and bad hit 

f row and frute forp bringe. a 1400 Prstili of Susan 67 
teo mreybed hir tU hir gardyn, pat growed so grene, 

t p. fgm To flourish. Obs. 
a xooo Ceedmods Gen. 88 (Gr.) Him on laste itett wuldor- 
spedum welig wide stodan, xifum growcndc on gtxles rice. 

2 . In weaker sense : To have vegetative life ; to 
undergo the process of development characteristic 
of living plants. Hence also, to exist as a living 
plant in a specified habitat, or with specified 
characteristics of form, habit, etc. 

Giooo Boeth. Metr. xxix. 69 Se milda metod fct call 
MBtte groweS Wasstmas on weorolde. ctms Imt, 8697 
Hasles jber greowen. a xtoo Cursor M. 385 Alkin things 

f rouand sere, .in bam self seding here, c X300 CMlM, 

^esu 987 In one felde bare- nou^t negrev er bote wilde. 
X419 in Surtees Misc, C1888) 14 The herlmge that grewys 
apon the, mote, ctgafi in Ballads fr. MSS. (1872) 1 . 410 
Alone on the Xoppe ber growde A brere. 1597 Okharde 
Hefbal n, il <1633) 234 The Chadlock groweth,. among 
corn. X634 Sir 1; Herbert Trap. 209 ulie Falmeto.. 
groves like the Date or Coco*tree save that her boughesare 
more large md round. x66o F, Brooke tr. Li Siam's 
Trap. 3.24 ITsis Pepper,, grow« in a shell, though without 
prickles, X697 Devoen Virg. Georg, iv. igi Green Beds of 
Parsley near the River grow, Faixoner Shiptor. i. 
492 Hot fairer grows the lily of the vale, Whose bosom 
opens to the vernal gale. *796 H, Hvmm tr. St Pierre's 
Stud, NatUpci) I. 346 Vou atayjtidge what must have 
been the height of the tree as it grew, when a cutting of it 
had such dimensions. x8o8-8o Jamieson ,s. v, Caiekregue, 
Gen«rally growing in hedges, it tears the clothes of one who 
attempts to break throng 1843 Tennysoi* Ampkim 83 
[They] show you slips of all that grows From England to 
Van Diemen. xSyx R, Ellis tr. taimllus Ixii. 49 A tone 
lorn vine in a ham field sorrily growing. 

h. tranf. f («) Of minerals (cf, 6 c) : To ' be 
native in a certain mtmtdom (obs*) ; 0 ) /ocularly , 
of other things. 

c 1400 Mapnoev, Ct839) lx, 99 Fm Jmim, z 3 Myle, is the 
decie see. Aboute tim mt j^owetSe aoche Aloai and of 
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Alkatran, c 1540 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 24 
Iron allso growethe m the costes bordering on the sea, 
thowghe nothing pkntuoslie, 1580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 
439 They want no Tinne nor Leade, there groweth Yron, 
Steele and Copper, and what not. 1613 T. Milles tr. 
Mexia's Treas. Am. 4 " Mod. Times 699/1: There groweth 
not any Mettall in Moscovia, 1633 Lithgow 7>o7l vi. 274 
The doores (of stone] , . in that same place where they grew 
they are squared. 1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 143 That 
mettals grow in Lapland . . is only^ a conjecture of the 
Antients, and there is no certainty of it. X748 H. Walpole 
Lett (ed, 1846) II. 222 The_ yacht is not big enough to 
convey all the tables and chairs and conveniences that he 
[Duke of Newcastle] trails along with him, and which 
he seems to think don't grow out of England, 
c. Naut. (See qiiot. 1780 .) 

1780 Falconer Diet, Marine, Groufing, implies the direc- 
tion of the cable from the ship towards the anchors ; as, the 
cable grows on the starboard-bow, i.e. stretches out forwards 
towards the starboard, or right side. X794 Rigging ^ Sea>* 
mauskip I L 251* The cable grows on the starboard bow. 

3. With advs, or preps., formiug phrases pri- 
marily indicating incidental results of vegetative 
deveiopment, but chiefly used transf, ot^g. 

a. To become by degrees ineradlcably , fixed into, 
vitally or indissolubly united to (t with) something, 
as by the process of growth. So 'Po grow into 
one, to grow together', to coalesce, become united. 

1593 SnAK.s. Rich. 11 , v. iii. 30 For cuer may my knees 
grow to the earth,, .Vnlesse a Pardon, ere I rise, or speake. 
1606 — Ant Cl. I. v. 32 Great Pompey Would stand and 
make his eyes grow in iny bn iw, 16x3 — Hen. I ’III, 1. i. jo, 
I -.Beheld them when they lighted, how they clung In their 
Embraceineat, as tixey grew together. 1631 Shirlky Love's 
Cruelly n.ix. Hip. ’IXinixmcii you vex the more wx grow 
together In honour and chaste love. X640 — Doubtful H eir 
in. i, And I will .say 'lis virtue, and that yet Your Heart may 
grow with mine. 1668 Culpepper & Cole BartJwl. Aftat. 
1. xiK. 50 The Ureters are commonly two in Number, on 
each side^ one, Koinettme.s two, a«!d sometimes more, yet al 
growing into one before their Insertion. x8i8 ByRON Ch, 
l/ar, IV, cxxxviii, We become a part of what has been, 
And grow unto the spot, a 1822 Shki ley Inr/ocat Misery 
45 Clasp me till our hearts be grf>wii Like tw'O lovers into 
one. 184# Tknhvsoh St. Sim. Styl. 206 ’I'is gone ; his here 
again ; the crown ! the crowni ; Ho now ’tis fitted on and 

row.s to me. 1859 ■— Lynette 139 The <Jueen . . sought.. 

'0 break him from the intent to which he grew. 

t b. Hence, 7o grow to ; to be an organic or 
integral part of. Obs, 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hm. IV, I. il xoo Ser. I pray yo-u (Sir) 
then set your Knighthoc-»d and your Souldier-ship aside. 
Fat I la-y aside that which growes to me ? x6ox Holland 
Pliny I. 6a In time past it [.Sicily] grew© to the Brutian-S 
countrey [L. Bruit io agro €ohaergn%\, but atxme after by 
the gushing of the sea lietween, it was plucked from it. 

f c. To grmv out : to become obliterated by 
grotvth. Obs. rare. 

X716 L&nd. Cm. No. 5457/4 With an (I) and a (G) dipt on 
his Butiot:k, but almost grown out. 

4. With especial reference to the beginning of 
vegetable life. 01 seeds: To germinate. Of plants; 
To 8 [iring up, be produced. 

«9oo Kent. Gloss, in Wr.-Wfilcker 69/7 Cemninabuni, 
growaS. c xooo Ags. Cosp. Maik iv. 27 Swyke man wurpe 
Etxi i«nl on his land . , And fwt tied growe and wexe bonne 
he nat* a 1335 A mcr.fl, 404 (i sond ne gn>we 5 no god, and 
bitocneD idel; and idol acoaldeS & acwenclieb pis fur. 
a 1250 Ihifl tje Night laoa Ich wat jef conies schule growe. 
XXZ300 CurstmM. 1140 In*s>tcd o noh«r sedc, Ne Mil be 
groue Ik>£ thorne__twd wede. Ibid, tafia Of our sin Mognt 
na gres growe siHen har*in. ct4m t,Ym. 'Thebes m, in 
Chamer's Wks. (1561)377/2 F'crneld in felds groweth any 
corn© But if some weoe spryng vp there eniong. C14W 
'Towneley Mfyst. xix. 54, I thank the, lord, that thi sede 
Miwes Emong mankynde to groyf «o sone. c xs6o A Scott 
Poems (S, 1 . S.) il. 77 Als gude the trt had nevir growin 
<>«hairof my speir wes maid, x66o F. Brooke ir. Le B/omc's 
T rm>. 324 Sugar-canes grow without planting. *685 Baxter 
ParapAr, N* T, Mark iv. afi-y Man jwweth, but <h>d blesseth 
it ; and we see it not grow, but «e that it hath grown. 
J843 'I'iKNNYiOH Amphi&ft 80 Methods of transplanting trees 
To look as If they grew there, 

b. Of the grains of com in the sbeaf, etc. : To 

sprout, Also with out. 

*575 Durham Depos* (Surtees) 2^2 This last harvest when 
the corne was grown* X740J. 1 ’ull llomHIoing lltab. 
261 Wheat . . grow*d, plow'd in, or otlierwise spoiled, is in 
no Danger Cfwni Rooks]. *783 Bamkkh in Phti. Trans* 
LXXnf. ®44 From the coofne»!i of the season, and the 
unripeness of the ktrley, very little of it grew, 3 fod* The 
onioni in the cellar have begun to grow. The potatoes have 
frown out. 

c. Of fruit, wiBe,etc. : To be produced !)y vege- 
tative pfoces»». 

ntxjoo Cursor AT. ®#?5 Alroandes was groun |«r-on. 
X34O-70 Alex. ^ Dimt saj Crete gnmuede frut on !« grene 
braunchtts. ct^i> Wiil Paieme *809 tiol.ices & blake- 
lieries |^at on brews growm cxaio Sir i'ieges mi What 
mauere of \mrym nmy thk be That grovyn this tyme ot 
yertf esfSo Fostrscuk Ah. ^ Lim. 3 i&m. xi. {imsl *35 
Tin v«*» parte of iliair grayoes, arid of all ol>«r thynge that 
growed to tlmim >«rely off pta erthe, xs»6 /Vyn Perf, 
(W. de W, *$31) iM'b, No mernayln though of that gwne 
blade growe no whefce or g«x»d com*, tpm Tikdale Matt, 
XXL 19 Never frute growe on the hence forwarder. 2547 
fk»w>E Inimd. RMmol. i, (18701 *18 They haut! no wines 
growing within the realme. xm H. IIwE'S pyeis drk 
Dinner t)% It growe# of a« Ahnond-tree-Imp, inserted to 
a woefc. Mu TON P. L. ix. 776 Here grows., 

this Froit Dlviite, Fair m the Eye. Bof« vJi. 
157 Tlie «ttie mild season gives the traits to grow. *839 
XJi« D&t Arii s.v, Hermes, Pliny says ,, that there grew 
uptm the mk la Africa, .a small excrescence like a biro* 

d. tram/. Of tuimak and tkeir partsL 


GROW, 


GROW. 


143s Mxsv^ Fire of tove n. ix. 95 Brode horns an<i » 
gretnes hornbyli of here wroyght that grw not tiier on ther 
hedis tha sett. 1604 Shaks. 0 th. i. iii. 145 Men whose heads 
Grew bexteath their shoulders. 1632 Lithgow Trav.wi.^'z.t 
Their [flying Fishes’] fin lies .. grow from their backe, as 
feathred wings doe from Fowles. 1667 Milton P . L . x. 
244 Methinks I feel new strength within me rise, Wings 
growing. 1677 N. Cox Genii. Recreat. 1. (1706) 78 Horns 
only grow upon the Male. s866 B. Taylor Palm ^ Pine 
Poems 268 The child that from their meeting grew. 

6 . 7 %^. Of immaterial things : To spring up, come 
into existence as by natural process ; to arise, origi- 
nate, be developed as from a germ ; to issue or 
spring naturally as from a stock. 

Beowulf i7tZ Him on ferhjie greow breosthord blodreow. 

Sir Trisir. 1273 In warld was non so wiis Of craft 
hat men knewe Wi}? outen sir tramtris hat al games of 
grewe On grounde. 1390 Gower Conf I. 21 Where lawe 
lacketh errour groweth. 1400-ro Clanvowe Cucktnu ^ 
Night Of that longing cometh hevinesse, And therof 
groweth ofte^ greet seknesse. 1430-40 Lydg. in. 

1, 54 (1494) ki, out of wronge may gi-owe no prowesse. 
<71460 Towneley Myst viii. 326 Whatdwyll! is grevance 
grofen agayn? 1473 Warkw, Ckron. (Camden) 22 Lo,what 
myschef groys aftir insurreccion ! 1534 More On the 

Passion Wks. 1276/1 God .suffered the contagion of the selfe 
same infeccion, to .stretche vnto him.selfe to, and thei-eof to 
growe hy.s destruccion. 157a J. Jones Bathes of Bath 
Ep. Ded- 4 Against such accidents as growe by reason of 
hote bathes. 1604 E, G[rimstone] D" Acosta's Hist Indies 
I. XX. 64 Heerevpon groweth a difficultie, which troubleth 
me much. 1667 Milton P . L . xn, 400 The penaltie to thy 
transgression due And due to theirs which out of thine will 
grow, 1712 Addison SJ>ect. No. 267 f 5 The Parts of it 
[Paradise Lost] . . grow out of one another in the most 
natural Order. 1847 Tennyson Princ. in. 61 How grew 
this feud betwixt the right and left? 1855 — Maud ni. vi. 3 
As months ran on and rumour of battle grew. 1875 Jowett 
Plato ted. 2) III. 432 The States are as the men are ; they 
grow out of human characters. 

f b. To grow lo : to arise or come into existence 
to the benefit or injury of (a person, etc.). Also 
absoL with omission of to. Obs. (Cf. Accrue i, 2 .) 

The law ofgrowing-io [~ AF, dreit de accresl : reversion, 
escheat. 

[1382 Wyclif Luke xii. 18 , 1 schal gedere alle thinges that 
growen to me XU. quse nata sunt miki\ and alle my goodis.] 
1390 Gower Conf HI. 12 For the fortune of every Aaunce 
After the goddes purveatince To man it groweth from above. 
c 1450 Bp. Grossetests Househ. Stat. in Babees Bk. (1868) 
331 No worshippe therby growythe to the lorde. C1460 
Towneley Myst. iii. 463 Ilien begynnys to grufe to us mery 
chere. <7x4^ Fortescue Ahs. 4- Lim. M<j«. ix. (1885) 130 
TTier mought therby groue perell to his e.state, <11483 
Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. (1790) 47 Cloathing to be taken 
of the issue and profitts growing to the kinge. 1551 Robin- 
son tr. More's Vtop. 1. (Arb.) 41 Reuenues and profytes that 
were wont to grow to theyr fore-fathers. 1587 Lady 
Stafford in CoUeci. ( 0 . H. S.) 1 . 210 Nor [shall] any hinder- 
aunce growe to theim by this demize. 155^ West xst Pt. 
Symbol. § 42 A, A Particuler estate which is onelie a 
Chattell . . groweth either by the act of the parties, or by the 
law. XS98 Manwood Lawes P'orest xvi. § 10 (1615) 117 
The forfeiture, that doth grow unto the king, onely for the 
keeping of mastiues within a forest unexpeditated. 1605 
Verstegan Dec. IntelL vi. (1628) 162 Canutus, vpon the 
law of growing-too .» tooke vpon him the possession of the 
whole Realme. 

6 . Of living bodies generally : To increase gradu- 
ally in size by natural development (In OE. said 
of plants only, the usual word, both with reference 
to plants and animals, being weaxan Wax vl) 

a. of plants. 

r 8 ® 3 i K. uElfred Booth, xxxiv. § 10 (Sedgefield), Hwy ne 
meaht )m on7(itan..|«t call se dael se fie haes treowes on 
twelf monSum gewexfi, h®t he onginfi of J?8em wyrtrumum 
& swa upweardes grewo ofi fione stemn ? c 1400 Maundev. 
(1839) X.117 The Hed smot in to the Eerthe and wax 
grene and is growed to a gret Iree. 1583 T, Washington 
tr. Nickolay's Voy. 11, iii. 33 Great bushes, and wilde 
brambles, which in process of time . . were so growen and 
multiplyed. xS93 Shaks. Rich, Uf 11, iv. 13 Great Weeds 
do grow apace. 1624 Quarles Sioiis Spun. xiii. 1 How 
can my thriving Plants refuse to grow Thus quickned with 
so .sweet a Sun as thou? 1719 He For Crusoe i. viii. (1840) 
140 When it [cornl was growing and grown. 1883 H. Hrum- 
mond Nat. Law in Spir. W, iy. (1884) 128 The living 
organism grows, the dead crystal increases. 
fg. 14x4 Brampton Penit Ps. (1842) 1$ My gylt is 
growyn over myn heed. 1399 Haniel jff/. Octama to M* 
Aniomus li, Words still with my increasing sorrows grough. 

b. Of human beings, and animals generally, 
their limbs, hair, nails, etc. (when said of human 
beings, the word refers usually to stature). 

The pa. pple. is u.sed (now only arch, or U.S.) in the sense 
of ‘ grown up * ; see 13 and Grown-up ppta. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10596 Godd wald sco greu and clamb 
on heL 1382 Wyclif Gen. xxi. 8 The child growide. c 1400 
Maundev. (1839) xxxi. 31 1 To make hem [nails] growen alle 
weys to ben as longe as men may. x4i2-ao Lvdg. Chron, 
Troy 1. V, Well growe on heyght & of good stature. ^1430 
Holland Howlat Ixviii, And I sail gar thaim [fedders] 
samyn be To growe or I ga. X486 Bk. St A Ibans c. ij , V nto 
tyine hir sercell be full groyn. 1348 'H.kvl Chron., Edw. IV , 
234 He was a goodly fayre and a beautefull Prince, beginn- 
inge a littel to growe in flesh. 1383 T. Washington tr, 
Nicholafs Voy. ni. iii, 73 b, They do not suffer their beards 
too grow but above the lips. x6ii Bible R utk i. 13 If I 
.shoiUd haue a husband also to night, and should also beare 
sonnes: Would ye tary for them till they were growen? 
x6x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 648 The King keepeth 
his daughters when they are growne, for wives. 1634 Milton 
Camus 378 She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her 
wings. X638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 322 [Elephants] 
grow till fifteen, in that time mounting to foure and twenty 
foote, 1774 Goldsm, Nat, Hist, (1776) HI. 228 Young 
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elephants . . he [the lion] often attacks before their trunk is 
yet grown. 1847 Marryat Childr. N, Forest iv, Edward, 
you must not think of showing yourself. . until you are grown 
^889 J‘ A. F. Maitland m Diet Nat 
biog. XVllI, 407/2 (John Field), The awkward English 
youth . .grown out of his clothes to such an extent that [etc.]. 
X890 V. Roseborough Reign Reason in Century Mag. July 
349 And now her children were both grown, and her bad 
days past. 

transf, 1847 Tennyson Princ. vi. 144 She. .arose. .Once 
more thro’ all her height, and o’er him grew Tall as a figure 
lengthen’d on the sand When the tide ^bs in sunshine, 
e. Formerly said of minerals. (Cf. 2 b.) 

1695 Woodward Nat Hist, Earth iv. (1723) 215 The 
Metalls . . which are lodged in the perpendicular Intervalls 
of the Strata do still grow (to speak in the M ineralists 
Phrase', or receive additional Increase from the Corpuscle.s. 
1877 Huxley Anat Inv. Anim. Introd. a In the well-known 
aphorism of Linnaeus [Lapides crescunt , . ] the word ‘ grow 
a.s applied to stones, signifies a totally different process 
from what is called ‘growth’ in plants and animals. 

7. Of things material or immaterial : To increase 
gradually in magnitude, quantity, or degree. 

1382 Wyclif Eaod. i. 20 The puple growide, and was 
coumfortid greetli, <7x430 Mirour Saluacioun 1377 That 
stone,. in [=into] a grete mowntaigne grewe. xt^z, Monk 
of Evesham (Arb.) 61 Her lyfe of thys world . .in the whyche 
her synnys and mysdedys encresyn and growyn to her 
perdycyon and destruccyon. 1573 Satir, Poems Reform, xlii. 
600 The Kirk. .Had growin vntill ane greiter strenth. X597 
Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, i. iii. to Our present Musters grow vpon 
the File To fiue and twenty thousand men of choice. X617 
Moryson liin. I. 126 The Potters of old dwelt there . . 
whereupon a heape grew to a Hill, and a Hill to a Mount. 
*697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 723 During th’ Autumnal 
Heats th’ Infection Grew. 17x8 Prior Solomon i. 523 New 
moons may grow or wane, may set or rise. 1784 Cowper 
Task XV. 151 The needle plies its busy task, I'he pattern 
grows. 1849 Tennyson In Mem. Prol. 25 Let knowledge 
grow from more to more. 1832 — Wellington 16 Let the 
long long proce.ssion go, And let the sorrowing crowd about 
it grow. 18751 Froude Caesar ix. 98 They grew at last into 
a thousand sail, divided into squadrons. 

f b. Of the sea : To swell. Also to grow high. 
1600 E. Blount tr. Coftesiaggio 296 The seas growing high 
he came with them to Lisbone. ax6i8 Raleigh Royal 
Navy (1650) 14 Maryners, .who. .are used to the tumbling 
and rowling of ships from side to side, when the Sea is never 
so little growne. Ibid. 35 If any stormes arise, or the Sea 
grow so high as that the Kettle cannot Boyle in the Fore- 
castles. 

e. To grow down, {a) To extend downwards. 
(^) To become less in height or in size ; also to 
grow downwards, f {d) Of the sea : To subside. 

1523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 100 Morfounde. . wyll growe downe, 
and waxe whyte, and cromely lyke a pomis. 1330 Palsgr. 
576/1, I growe downwardes, as an aged thing dothe that 
boweth, or stoupeth downwardes, je me decline. Ibid., 
I growe downewarde ; I waxe lesse, or drawe towardes myn 
ende,yV decrees. 1748 F. Smith Voy. Disc. 1 . 15 The Wind 
..in the Evening towards Eight was less, and the Sea grew 
down. X847-78 Halliwell s.v., To grow downward, i. e. 
to get smaller, a common phrase in the provinces. 

8 . To increase in some specified quality or pro- 
perty; sometimes with more or less notion of 
progress toward maturity. Const, in, f of, 

C1375 Barbour Bruce xix. 638 Ane host .. 'That ilk day 
growis of mycht. <7x470 Henry Wallace m. 45 Adam, 
eldest, was growand in curage. t$z6Pilgr. Peif iW. de W, 
1531) 12 h. Whom God almyghty .. protected .. vnto they 
were growen in the knowlege of the fayth of God. X526 
Tindale zPet iii. 18 Growe in grace, and in the knowledge 
off cure lorde and saveoure Jesus Christ. 1576 Fleming 
Panopl, Epist. 126 As I grow in hope day by day, through 
sundrie reportes. 1667 Milton P. L. xn. 351 They ..In 
mean estate live moderate, till grown In wealth and multi- 
tude, factious they grow. 

f b. To rise by degrees to (a position of emi- 
nence). Ohs, 

1622 Bacon Hen. VII, 140 The King, .was growne to such 
an height of Reputation for cunning and Policie. i6st 
Fuller Abel Rediv., jFkjtr 381 It may seeme strange., 
that he grew to no place of more honour, a 1674 Clarendon 
Surv. Leviaih. (1676) 146 The Clergy was grown to a 
wonderful power over the People. 

9. To grow on or upon (a person, etc.) ; a. To 
increase so as to be more troublesome to. Now 
only of a business or the like, to grow upon one^s 
hands, fb. To gain ground upon (an enemy or 
rival), fc. To come to take liberties with (a 
superior), to presume upon, take advantage of 
(kindness, etc.), d. Of an affection, feeling: To 
acquire more and more influence over (a person). 
Hence, in recent use, of an object of contempla- 
tion : To gain more and more of (a person’s) 

! liking or admiration. 

a. X603 Bp. Hall Serm. v. ^ How shamefully is this 
latter vice [drunkenness], especially, grown upon us with 
time 1 1636 Denham Destr. Troy 4x0 Then their numbers 
swell. And grow upon us. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety xviii. 397 
Diviaons have come to grow upon us,, .by neglect of practick 
duties. 171X Shaftesb. Charac. lyjyf) III. Misc. 11. i. 61 
This . .is of a kind apt enough to grow upon our hands. X774 
Burke Sp, Amer, Tetx. 12 The disgrace, and the necessity 
of yielding, both of them, grow upon you every hour of your 
delay. 18^ Reade Cloister (f H. Ixv, From that hour 
another phase of his misery began ; and grew upon him. 

b. 1603 Knolles Hist, Turks {1621) 817 The Christians 
still growing upon them both in number and strength. 1650 
Cromwell Let 2 Apr. in Carlyle (1850) H. 323 We hope. . 
still to grow upon the Enemy. axlAq Petty /’<?/. Arith. 
Pref, (1691) aij, The Hollanders are at our heels, in the 
race of Naval Power ; the French grow too fast upon both. 

0. x6oo Shaks. A. V. L. x. i. gx Is it euen so, begin you 


to grow vpon me? X723 Trice Briton xxxiii. !> 1 Having ira 
my last Letter taken Notice by what Steps the Quakers 
have grown upon the Indulgence of the Government, ’till 
they have procur’d for themselves Privileges, .beyond what 
much better Subjects . . could obtain. 1741 Richardson 
Pamela I. 35, I thought her humble, and one that would 
not grow upon my Favours, or the Notice 1 took of her. 

d. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 447 F 2 The Love of a retired 
or busy life will grow upon a Man insensibly. 1796 Jane 
Austen Pride ^ Prej. vi. (1813) ^6 Miss Bennet’s pleasing 
manners grew on the good-will of Mrs. Hurst. 1798 Ferbiar 
Ilhistf. Sterne i. 3 Particular attachments grow upon us. 
1831 Macaulay in Trevelyan Life (1876) 1 . 174 , 1 feel the 
whole ch^acter of the place growing upon me. 1883 W.H. 
Rideing in Harper's Mag. July 168/2 Hampstead grows 
on one, and improves with acquaintance. 

10. a. To advance in age {obs, ox arch.), f b* 
To grow on (of a season, time, etc.) ; To advance, 
make progress. 

a. c 1477 Caxton fason 67 b, Whan they were growen to 
age he deliuered to them his landes to gouerne. 1633 R, N, 
Camden's Hist. Eliz, 1, vi, 54 A man well grown in yeeres. 
1713 Pope Iliad I., Ess. Homer As he grew forward in 
Years, he was train'd up to Learning. 

b- 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 287 For Winter was 
now growne on. x6is Bedwell Moham. Imp. i. § 39 The 
night groweth on, ^ a 1623 Beaum. & Ft. Knt. Malta ii. iii, 
Ye know my husinesse, I must leave 3'e Sir, My houre 
grows on a pace. 1653 Theopkania vi. 182 The winter 
growing on, for the present [he] desisted from any further 
enterprise. 1693 Earl Essex Lett (1770) 263 , 1 see such 
multitudes of peiplexities growing on. 

11. To come ox pass by degrees into, to (rarely 
•^from) some state or condition. Also const, to 
Vi ith inf. Now rare. 

1430-70 Golagras ^ Gaw. 960 Golagras at Gawyne in sic 
ane grief grew, As lyoune, for fait of fude, faught on the 
fold. CX460 Fortescue Abs, 4- Lim. Mon, x, (1885) 133 
Ther shulde non ofiThem growe to be like vnto hym. c 1560 
R. Moeice in Lett. Lit, Men (Camden) 26 Specially grown 
into the Kynges favor by my Lorde Cranmers commenda- 
cion. c 13^ Marlowe Faust, xiv Belike he is grown into 
some sickness by being over-solitary. 1396 Harington 
M etam. Ajax (1814) 14 We grew to be friends. 1613 Shaks. 
Hen. VIII, in. i. 161 Consider,. How you may hurt your 
selfe : I, ytterly Grow from the Kings Acquaintance, by 
this Carriage. 1616 Sir F. Kingsmill in Lismore Papers 
(1887) Ser. II. II. 18 Much dowting 1 shall growe into 
a Consumption. 1634 Whitlock Zooiomia 95 It is no 
Paradox (such an 011 a podrida are we grown to) to say, 
we cannot see Audience for Preachers, nor Patients for 
Physitians. c 1665 Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Col. Hutchin- 
son 10 Growing into a familiarity with Sir George Carew, 
1726 Leoni Alberti's Arckit, I, 31/1 The Cement all dis- 
solves, and the Wall grows to he all of a piece, xjfzrqx H. 
Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint, (1786) I. 234 His works 
growing into esteem, he was much employed by the mer- 
chants in painting portraits. 1825 Lamb Elia Ser. II. 
Superannuated Man, I grow into gentility perceptibly. 
1867 Trollope Chron. Barset II. Ivi. 124 He grew to be 
somewhat ashamed of himself. 

b. To develop gradually. Const, to. arch, 
X330 Palsgr. 576/1 This mater will grow to a scabbe, or 
de ceste chose en prendra mal. 1535 Coverdale Ruth iii. 
18 Abyde my doughter, tyll thou se what y® matter wil 
growe to. 154^ {MzT.)Bk. Com. Prayer, Of Ceremonies, 
They [ceremonies] grewe dayly to more and more abuses. 
1598 Shaks. Merry W, i, 1. 79 If matters grow to your 
likings. 160X F. Godwin Bps. of Eng. (1610) 2x6 Before 
the matter could grow to a full conclusion, it was otherwise 
ended. 1850 Tennyson In Mem, Ixxi. 11 The days that 
grow to something strange, 

f c. To come by degrees to, upon; to arrive 
at, draw to (an agreement, conclusion, point, etc.). 
Also with on. Obs. 

C1589 Theses Mart iniante 28 To growe to a point with 
you. XS90 Shaks. Mids. N. i. ii. 10 Say what the play 
treats on : then read the names of the Actors : and so grow 
on to a point. 1394 Plat fewell-ho. i. 55 To force the 
sopeboilers to growe to composition with them. 1603 
Knolles Hist, Turks (i62x) 72 K. Richard . .thought it best 
to grow to some good end with Saladin. x6i6 Capt, Smith 
Descr. New Eng. 52 But Chambers and Minter grew upon 
tearmes they would not, 1624 Massinger Pari. Lave ii. ii, 
Stay, best Madam, I am growing to a period. 16^ Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. 160 So soone as hee was buried, they grew 
among themselves to an immediate difference. 

12. To become or come to be by degrees, some- 
times with inclusion of the literal sense of increase 
of magnitude or quantity. 

a. with adj. or (arch.) sb. as complement. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 6941 l?ar ]?ai [sc. wandes] gru, ne less 
ne mare, Bot euer als J;ai forwit ware. 1340-70 Alex. <$• 
Dind, 252 Emperour alixandre egrest of princis, pat is grim- 
mest igrowe and grettest of kingus. c xe^oPromp. Parv. 215/1 
Growe ballyd, calvesco, Growe blake, nigresco, 1506 Guyi^ 
FORDE Pilgr. (Camden) 61 The wynde grewe so contraryous 
vnto vs, ^ x6is J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 245 Hee will grow 
frends with any man, that serves his stomacke. 1657 R, 
Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 6x When it grew dark, they lighted 
imon . . the ship. 1679-88 Seer, Serv. Money Ckas. II 4* 
Jas. II (Camden) 11 To Sir John Poulett, in part of 25^ for 
a quarter to grow due at Lady Day next, upon 100“ per ann. 
1701 De Foe True-born Eng, 17 Here they grew quickly 
Lords and Gentlemen. 1712 Steele Sped, No. 263 F t 
There are so few who can grow old with a good Grace, 1748 
A neon's Voy. n- xii. 266 Turtle now grew scarce, and we 
met with none in this harbour. 1784 Cowper Task n. 713 
Learning grew Beneath his care a thriving vigorous 
plant. x82o W. Irving Shetch-Bk. I. 55 Time grew worse 
and worse with Rip Van Winkle as years rolled on. x^a 
Tennyson GardenePs Dau. 5 We grew The fable of the city 
where we dwelt. X874 Green Short Hist iv. § 5. 198 The 
Jews grew wealthy enough to acquire estates. 

b. with advb. or adjectival phr. formed with a 
preposition. Now rare. 


GBOW, 


GBOWB. 


a^SS'EnEN 6i' So vamMe and vnconstant ' is th* 

siature^of man, that he scone groweth owte of vse, becom- 
meth, insoienle and' vnmindfur of benefites. 1578 Lytb 
Dodosns’^. xlUi. 609 Albeic it be nowe growen out of know* 
ledge, yet we have thought it good to describe the same, 
SS97 Bacon Orders Good ^ EviU x. (Arb.) 153 'Jim decay 
of a man’s estate seemes to be most touched in t'ne degree 
when iie first growes bebinde. 165a Litiicow yVat/, vi. 250 
This Temple afterward growing in decay, 1646 J. Hall 
Horos Vac. 145 Wrestling seemea to grow out of use ; tia of 
ancient standing. 1666 Pepys Diary 23 J un^ ISIrs. Pen 
carried us to two gardens at Hackny (which I everyday 
^row more and more in love with). 1724 Df, Fob jl/fw, 
CatuiUer (31840) 256 The soldiers grew . .out of all discipline. 

f e. To come to pass, to happen. Ohs. rare"^^* 
x(5i4 Raleigh Hist. World II. v. iii. § 21. 492 Hence it 
partly grew, that the Carthaginians were so earnest in press- 
ing Plannibal to fight,. , 

■ ^ 13. Grow tip., 

a. To advance to or towards maturity. Of per- 
sons, esp. in pa.-pple. ;,cf. Geowjt m fpL a. 

JtSSS.GovERDALE A’ i. x3 Though I shuldesayei I hope 
this night to take an haszbande & to brynge forth children, 
yet collide ye not tary till they were growne vp. — x Sam. 
li. 26 The childe Samuel wente and grewe up, Sc was ac- 
cepted of the Lorde & of men. 171a Budgell ]No. 

3x3 r *6 As soon as they were grown up to be Men. 1809 
Malkin Gii B/m n. vii. r t When he saw me grown up to 
the age of fifteen. 1833 Hr. Martjneau Loom <1* Lji^^s:"(fr i. 
L 6 If he did not mean the girls to grow up the greatest 
gossips in the neighbourhood. 1875 Jowett Flaioi^d. 2) 
I. aSl His children, one of whom is growing up. 

b. Of plants : I'o emerge from the soil, spring 
up also, to grow to full size.' 

1611 Bible ii'-mf. ix. 32 The wheat and the rye were not 
smitten : for they were not growen vp. 1840 Hawthobne 
Bio^. Ske/cltes^ Mrs. HuU/timon (iByg) 173 The beams of 
the roof still wear the rugged bark with which they grew up 
in the forest, 

c. Of a custom, state of things, etc. : To arise 
gradually, come into existence. 

1596 Seenses state Irel. Wks. (Glohe') 649/1 To suffer an 
evilt to grow® up, which he might timely have kept under. 
ad34 xx.Scudcry's Curia Pol. t$ When , .a particular accident 

f rows up against a Prince, or State, it may suffice that the 
eads of some chief oiTendors be sacrificed to a reparation, 
*847 Tennyson Priuc. iv, 291 Thus a noble scheme Grew up 
from seed we two long since had sown. 1847 Gkotk Greece 
H, xlvii. tiSba) IV. 187 A dispute grew up respecting the city 
of Epidamnus. Sia C. S. C. IkJWKN in Lo^jo AV/. 29 Ch. 
Biv. 295 A. practice had grown up, which it was too late to 
disturb. 

t d. To become gradnally closed in the process 
of growth. Oh. 

1653 Walton Alw^/^rvii. 153 The Frogs mouth grows up 
and he owitina^ sO' for at lea^t six montiis without eating. 

H. Transitive senses. 

14, causative. To cause to grow, 
a. To prodU'Ce (plants, wool, etc.) by cultivation. 
*774 J* ChumshL Pol, Surp. Brit. IL 652 'They likewise 
wow some Rice and Tobacco, which is sent through 
Virginia. xSo* Oabrielli Mysterious Husband HI. 8, 

I grow my own com, make my own bread, cheese, and 
butter. 1828 Life Planter Jamaica <ed. 2) 55 As we 
grow only a certain quantity of Indian corn, be sparing of 
It. s84» Bischopf Woollen Manuf. 11. 149 We had the 
Duke of Norfolk’s wool, |?:rown in Norfolk. *849 Macaiujiy 
Hist. Png', iii. I. 3x4 'J he whole quantity ot wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, and beans then annually grown in the kingdom, 
was somewhat less than tsen millions of quarters. 

b. Of land, etc. : To produce ; to bring forth. 
X847 Marryat Childr. H. Forest v. My garden will then 
grow more fotMoes. 1876 OmuA Winter City i. 3 Toy 
trees, that are cropped as soon as they presume to grow a 
leaf, 1885 Manck. Exam. 13 June 5/3 The depressions, 
which are of course warmer . . tlxan the plateaus, grow Indian 
mmt miikt, 'saud wheat. ■ 

jdgr. xBns A. W, Fonbianquk in Westm, Ren. IV. 380 ?Ie 
seems to have Battered himself [that his mind] would, with- 
out sowiim, grow knowledge. 

c. Ox Arsons and animals ; To let grow on tlie 
body. ■ 

1819 Southey Lett. (1836) III. 146 Have the geese and gan- 
ders entered into a resolution to grow no more tiuills? x86o 
Rawlinson Herodotus \nn.CL,y. IV. 348 When a mischaivie 
i« about to befall any of ^their neighbours within a certain 
time, the priestess of Mineiva in their city grows a long 
beaid. Max Pemberton in Windsor Plug. Jan. 265/2 
It w'as obvious that he was about to grow a beard, 
d, lb cause to develop into. 
i8x* A. Bell in Southey Life (1844! IL 300 It requires a 
length of time to grow the toys, now oa his fbaadatioii, 

. into men. 

f 0 . To cause to increase, to enlarge. Ohs,’^^ 
Caxton GocHrey dxix. 250 Whan dauid had regned 
vii. yere in Ebron he grewe [F. ermt} and amended moche 
this cyte f Jerusalem J, 

15. fmsim. Of land, etc. : To be covered with 
a growth of something* Also with over. So ft& 
hgrtmm about (i.e, sitnonnded by a growth),/!? he 
^otm tip (L e, crowded wjth a growth)* 

These uses seem jo have arisen partly from the indirect 
passive of phraswa like to grm mer^ and partly from the Eiv 
tranaitive perfect conjugated with h. 

ettgya Henry Wmlace vi. ^16 That tog.. Growyn owr 
with rey», xgSs Coofer 7 'AesaMrus, I'ircMnlita mmsco 
growen about with mqsse, *6x1 Bible Pnw. xxiv, 
31 it was all growen ouer with thornes. *613 Purchas 
Pi^rimtge (161:41 539 'I'his Hand is throughly growne with 
Woodu. X7»o J>H Fok CapL SingieioH v. 12840’ 90 The 
country held verdant, well grown with trees. X748 A man's 
Voy. It. ill 142 The country in the neighbourhood was so 
grown up with wood, , . that h appeared impracticable to 
penetrate it,__ 284* S, hervm Hemdy Amfy xv, Its banks 
iisdgy and thickly grown with fiaggew ami bulrauhes, a tM$ 
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U, S. Grant Jfm. I. xx. ayr .Th® lleld was grown up with 
corn so tall as to cut ofiT the view, _ , . 

transf. %6xz Breubwoou Lang. ^ Relig, v. 38 Italy m 
that long time being grown well with their seed and posterity. 

Grow, obs. Ibrm of Ukujs v.>- 
GrowBhlo a. [f. Geotv v. + -abus.] 

Capable of being grown or cultivatal. 

i83i American III. 100 Cotton proved growable on a large 
scale in (jeorgia. 1882 Garden 3 June 3B0/3 'i lib fine plant 
seems with us only growable well in the imported state. 
G-rowaa ( gr^u’an) . Cornish, dial. Also grouan. 
[Cornish '^growan («= Bret, grouan) gravel, f. 
Cornish^rw# ; see Gbavbl sIk] A soft decomposed 
granite, overlying the veins of tin in Cornvvail- 
Jlard grywan : granite or moorstone, 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Sufp.f Growattj a word used by the 
miners in Cornwall to express a sort of coarse and 
.stone, which they arc usually obliged to dig through before 
they come at the veins of ore. 1778 Pryce Min. Lornub, 
73 Soft Grouan ..can scarcely be called a Stone; for it is 
rather a sandy or priany Stratum of Moorstone gravel, , . It 
generally lies at the extreinitie.s of the Moorstone Stratum, 
or liard Grouan. 1835 Cornwall 1862) 75 A decomposition 
of the rock [granite], more particularly of the felspar in it, 
which gradually pulverizes it to a * soft growan). 

at trio, 1768 Cooku>ortk/s Patent in Smiles 7. U eagmood 
XV. (1894) 177 A kind of porcelain comixjsed of moor-^tone 
or growan and growan clay. 1824 Hitcihns & Drew Cor^ 
wall I. xiii. § 4. 564 I’he black growan soil consists of a thin 
stratum oflight black earth .. the detritus of the granite or 
growan. ito4 Smiles J. Wedgwood xv. 169 The Porcelain 
or Growan Clay was suitable & many purposes for which 
the StaSbrdshire Clays were unsuitable. 

Growane, obs. He. pa. pple, of Ge .w. 
Growat, obs. Sc. form of Cbukt, 

1342 Intf. R. Wardr. (tSis) 58 Item, twa growattk. 

Growde, obs. pa. t, of Geow. 

Grow©, obs. form of Geow, Gbuk 57. 1 
Growed, obs. and dial. pa. t and jiple, of Geow. 
Growel(l 0 , obs. forms of GiiuEh. 

Growelynge, obs. Sc. form of GEovinLiNO. 
Growen, obs. inf. and pa. pide. of Geow, 
Groweade, obs. form of Gbound sk 
Grower (gr<?a*oji). [f. Geow 

1 . Of a plant (usnaliy with adj. having advb. 
force) : One that grows (in the specified way), 

156a J. Hkywood Prop. 4- Eyigr. (*867! 2X3 Ye . . pining 
graileii, great growers as can bee. *674 N. Faiefax Bulk 
iV Sclv. 12S The waxbgs and sprouiings forth, which are 
found in all growers. 3:7^ Ellis in Phil. 7 'rans. L. 44a 
Many people, who have l>een in North America, agree, that 
it is but a slow grower there. *796 C. Marshall Garden. 
xix. (18x3) 333 The balm of Gilead and hemlock sorts [of 
pine] are the lowest growers. 3854 S. Thomson Wild FI. 
III. (ed. 4) 293 Tlie sea^kale, a glower in the sand, 1878 A*. 
'J'/iomfsods GardenePs Assist. Eufatorium, a useful 
genus of tali . .composite plants; remarkably free growers. 

h. * The lower part ot a growing thorn us^ed in 
making hedges, a thick limb of a thorn hedge* 
(A. jDmL Diet.). 

.Sporiing Mag.’K.XlV. $4 A stmng grower catching 
his knee, he is displaced from hts saddle. 1892 * Rusticus 

Exfectahs' in AWa6 Mar. DXXIX. 436/3 Mr. C 

fell at the first fence* being off by a grower. 

2 , Of a person ; One who grows (prodnee). 

A1X687 PErnr Pol. Arith. x. (1691) S13 The growers of 
Commodities, do commonly trust them to such Merchants 
or Factors, *776 Aoam Smith W. AC m. iv, (1869) I, 410 
its rutle produce . being charged with kiw carriage, the 
traders could pay the growers a better price for it. *787 
Marshall H&r/olk (typs) II. 380 CremerSt faraiers. Great 
growers, capital farmers, 18x7 Pari. Debates 784 A, .petition 
. . signed by . . respectable growers of wool in the county of 
Es{»x. X873 C. RoamsoN JV. S. Wales xg Other growers 
state the yi'^Ul to be at 60 tons [of sugar] for firsM; crop. 

Growetli, obs. form of Growth k 
Growf(f )e, obs. fonm of GmK>f. 

Growflyng, obs. Sc. form of Gbovelwho adh. 
Growge, obs. variant of GK00aJL 
Grow-graine, obs. form of Geogeam. 
Growide, obs. i>a. t of Geow. 

Growind©, form of Geohed sb. 

Growing (gr^dg), ^bl. sb. {f. Geow v. + -ikoI.] 
1. The acuon of the vb. Gsow, • 

a. ia intransitive senses. (Ako with #/.) 

0 X3S0 WYCLiwSel, Wks. Hi. 347 |4i [A|wsl«al. . iraveilWeti 
more bisili to growrag & profiting of }j« Cnirche, i;|^ 
Trevisa Barfk. De P, R. v. xxx. (14951 140 The groiryiig 
and fedyng of nayles » lyke to the growynge ©f here. a:S49 
Coverdale, etc, Ermrn, Par. x Pet. 7 The ghospel* doc- 
tiyne hath h» jirmciples, it hath his iiiikticy, . . it hath ako 
bis farther gmwfoges. *64* Fuller Holy ^ Pn^l Si. iv. 
X. a88 Thus a Saint of God, like aa oke, may to cut down 
in a moment ; but bow many years he a growing I 17*9 
De Foe Crusoe i, vi, (*840) X05 The growing up of the 
com. xSxS 4 ri Prtum, Feet tSa A nail which toii» down- 
wards and grows fo that |K3«itbo, jn:odtioes one a|)«ie,s of 
what w cmnmooly called * growiai into the fiesh *86s H, 
Seencee First Prim, il iv. 1 53 (1875) *74 b. growing iro to 
the reooguitkw of certain truoia *869 Mosais Eartmy Par. 
n. si& In the ondbard hattg^i aloft Tto purpte fit a-growing 
u/t. M«i. * AM a- Wowing^ ail a-growmg* iower* 

■ »eliar*s ^cryt. 

b. in tamitive senses. 

Drily Nem at Jan. 5/4. Trial growinp ri new rorts, 
»de by siac with ostaMisfeed varkti«, 

1 2 . Growth ? the Ihaikj, period^ or proc«s of 
growth. JRartly#!. Oh. 

1390 Gowe® Cmji 1. 35 Man of semie iwmble * , Itch to 
oesie he hath fding Ato Mch to tres to hath growiiag. e 143^ 


Hymns Virg* xg'WIf? trees and gras tot* 3af us growinge. 
,1523 B'itzhehb, Hush. § 127 if the hedge l>e of x. or'xii. yeres 
growing syth it was first set. xs6o-x Bk. Discipline Ck. 
Scot. (1621) Pref., 'I'o consider the different conditions of 
the Kirk in her Infancie, in her growing and in her ripe 
age. 

fb, Conor. A growth, a crop. Ohs. 

1549 CovEKDALK, etc. Erasm. Par. i Cor. xl X3-16 To 
whome [woniannej of nature is gyuen a more thicke and 
more large growyng of Jieare, than to the manne. 172a 
WoDRow CA. V/AA iiL iii. II. 76 His Master took from him 
Nine Cows . . with all the Crop and Gnawing of that Year. 

1 3 . la nonce-uses : a. Interest on money ad- 
vanced. b. Advance, progress. Ohs. 

Z483 Caxton Gold. Le^. 43 x b/x To pave or yelde to them 
theyr usure or growyng, i6ix Shaks. Wint. T, iv. i. 16 
Your patience this allowing, i turne my glasse, and giue 
my Scene such growing As you had slept betweene. 

*{‘ 4 . Growing-to'. see G uow y/. 5 b. 

5 . at i rib. and Comb., as g?mving-age, -period, 
-place, -season, -time; growing-cell, a iniciuscopc* 
slide on wiiich minute objects are kept growing in 
water; growing-pains (.see qiiot. 1886); growing- 
point (seequot.); gro wring-slide 
growing weather, weather adapted to luither the 
growth of plants. 

Growing weather might belong to Ckc^wino ppl.a. (cf. 
qiiot. 17S2 there). 

x88x H. Jamkk Porlr. Lady xxi, A plain muslin gown, 
too short for the^ wearer, and dcijoting that she was at the 
so called **growiiig ’ age. 1867 J. Huoo Microsc. i, iii. 
■^Growing-cells. 1810 Coi.ERirKM AW« 4 Led. ii874) 
79 In the riiird [da>.s], as inukating a greater energy 
yet still with some of the ^growing. pains, and the awk- 
wardiii--ss of growth — 1 placc—'Truilus and C’ressida [etc.]. 
1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Grmving /ains, ti y neuralgic pains 
in the limbs which are not unctuitmun in young person® 
during the period of growth. 1896 Alliutt's tiyst. Med. 
I. 162 New format ion _ and legenctatiou are continually 
taking place _ during life, even after tompletion of the 
^growing peritxl. X55i 'Fcrner Herbal i. Aivb, Pliny 
vvriteth of the ’*growyng place of tliis herbe thus,.lhrs 
groweth itr the sea, Vines Smits* Bot. 138 'J’be 

terminal porti'yti of m organ^ with fermanent apkai 
growth, coiiskthig entirely of primary Hieristcro, i» termed 
the *Groimng i’oimt or ‘Puiictum ^^Vegetatiouis*. xEjs 
BlorisPs JmL 61 We advise a cleckied difierence in the 
supply at the *jg;rowii!g season and aftei w'atds. 1855 W, B. 
Cari’Kntfr bfuroscopt 144 A small addition may fce con- 
V* riwntly inade^to the giM stage-plate, which miapts it for 
u**e as a *iirowing»sikje. *4. , Bom. in Wr.-Wftkker 736/41 
Hoc per, '*'groyt»gryiiie. <fr44o Ism, Scares 130X The 
growyng tyme and the yo-ng «mii« ; I mene the wlian 
veer is to goniie. 31794 7 ram. See. Arts Xli, X37 The first 
■•growing wtaiher in March and April. 

Growing ‘ tq ) , ///. a. | f. Geow v. + -iko 2.j 
That grows, i» senses oi the vb. (Ako with up.) 
Growing pay, wages («,*e onot. 2 $67). 

rtpoo AVnA Gloss, in Wr.-Wlmkcr 66/23 drms folium, 

§ rowende leaf, a tooo iri/moM's Gm, %o iCr.) Huast 
m3ne tot dohtor , . urowendra Rife, c xs^' 'Lei, AH Souls* 
Coll in Colled, (O, 11 . S.) I, ati Expentes, which, .are to to 
defrayed by our woodes as by m growinge treasure. *590 
SrENSEu//. Q. HI. ii 46 If thou mny with reaioii yet repress® 
The growing evill, ere it streugth have gott. X63X Wlever 
Anc, Funeral Mon. iS Hewtie and framed out of the rocke 
or growing stone, *703^ Rowe Ciyss. v. i 1M78 Eiich 
moment bnnp the growing Danger nearer. *744-50 W. 
Ellis Mod. HmimndPt*. VI I L t, 44 The treat Stones that 
we call growing^ btpnes, c«m|iO}*ed of vast N umbers of sroaU 
I^ebtfes that Ik ill Hiife Cells m Holw. *7881 Barkkr in Phil, 
y>wor, LXXII, aSa Soon after April tame in, the weather 
was fine and growing, sometime* hhow’ery. 1783 Burke 
Hep. Afmrs Ind, Wks, XI. ajB This receipt of sums of 
money, under colour of gift, seemed a growing evil *804 
KeiJ4>n in Nicholas Ik'sp. (*846) V 2 . *26 You are to inquire 
whether lilame i$ to to attactod to any individuiil for the 
said lowi, ia order that it may to charged against his grow- 
ing wage*!, *85® Hfei.m Friemts in C Ser. ii, I’o Rdr. 3 
Tto growing iKactice of mainuiining ktrac siawclinK armies 
in dm«t of peace. *863 Lyell Antif. Bittn jx It seems . . 
to have been surrotindeci by growing trees. *867 Smyth 
Sailods Word-bk,, Grmmng pay, that which succreds t!m 
riead-horwe, or pay in prosiwa. sW8 iHtm Rmitarit v. 
(1869) 87 H« ha»» gnawing up \mf% to deal with, *889 
liimmn $Aumbmn in Haiure a6 Sept 523 A growing 
organiwu is not the tame to-day a* it was yehtrrday, 
Hciice Qrow^bag’ly miw, iiicrtosingly ; ©■towriagf- 
iae»s rar^, the characteristic quality of a growing 
plant ; In qnot^g. 

*758 S. Haywaip Serfn. Iistiod. 10 to Iwve been 

growingly wlkitous to advance the inteit^t vf religion. 
*8% I. iloKM JJ/e W. C Burns iv (iByoj 85 1 ‘he result 
WM^seenJu m growlngly hcghieurd utue ol moril and 
wlighoii life, il;* Cimtemp* A\tf. XIX. a a Every i»ue .. 
must have toeii growluily fierr-ttaded that its inveiiigatioM 
w« dtotiued to bring out wtilt* of deep iiuerwt *894 
Sal Rm 3 Mar, aj* Tli«rt i« a rapid fickfa growi»gae» » 
it fa uovclL 

G^OWl (gmiil), sk [£ Geowl vJ] 

1 . Aa »ct of growllog ; & low angry gattniml so«nd 
EtterecI by m aiiiaml 

*7*7 Gay FaMa i. xlilt. t« tot Mm tto Ibn first ocmtro!, 
And Atill ito ti»F» famished growl, *774 Gow«m. Hri. 
Hist. ill. aa| When «iirag«d f» ki!» a different 

«owl, wiiwsh i*sliurt| broken, and reiterated, i&o Macaulay 
/.ays Am. Rome, Vir^'mm aaa 'I'he growl of a torce watch- 
dof but h»lfe*rMtts»eil Iroiii deept, Mamk PUwa, 7 Oct. 
$/j Tto lowing of tto ktne, tto irowli of tliei camel*, 
yy. t$4g UmtAVLAW Hkl Amg* v. II. Log Th« genemal 
voice ri the klitcduira, however, eSectuiilly drowned tto 
growl of th» iiftiefttl fectiaiL 

b. tmMsf. Of dtaaoK, ta mitfeqttake* tbaader, 
etc. : A mmbk, 

3^33 J. MAmjti Aiff Mss,, Mm # Addr, (1890] I. » All 


GEOWTH. 


GEOWt. 
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WM <^uiet on the surface, not a growl was heard, not a 

Vibration felt. 1859 Helps Frimtts in C\ Jser. n. IL il 41 
The solemn growl of philosophic thunder. 1809 O. 

Apr. 429 i he distant growl of cannon. 

An expression oi anger or dissatisfaction uttered 
by tinman beings. 

x8s* Lamb A7 Ai Ser. i. O/d Benchers /. T,. Many a 
sarcastic growl did the latter cast out. 1853 Kingsley 
HyMtia xvi, An ominous growl rose from the mob of 
monks. 1884 S. J,. Reid Life Byd. Smith xiii. 342 The 
muttered growl with which the eclipsed poet relieved his 
overcharged feelings. 


t Growl, Obs.rare-'^, [ad. Ul>vi. growelen, 
^tmelen used impersonally in same sense.] 
imp$r$. It growls me : I have a feeling of terror 
or horror. 

1481 Caxton Reynard Avh^ 78 That ther sholde .. suche 
wrake be taken therof that hym myght growie that ever he 
sawe hym. 

t GtowI, 2 /.^ Obs, rare-K [ad. F. grouilkr in 
the same sense.] intr. To swarm. 

1542 Hdall Erasim a poph, 158 He dyed of lyce con- 
tynually growlyng out of his fleshe as Scyila and Herode 
didde. 


Growl (graiil), ^.3 Also 8 groul. [Prob. an 
echoic formation ; cf. Gurl 
Lxc. for the one instance under i a, and one instance of 
the vbl. sb. GaoLLmo, the word has not been found before 
the t7*'h c. he continuity of the word is doubtful ; it may 
however have been preserved in some dialect. Walter 
de Bibbysworth {13th c.) uses AF. growler as the dis^ 
tinctive verb for the cry of the crane Xgrwe\ and grouler^ 
grouikr occurs in OF. and mod. north-east Fr. with the 
sense * to grumble, scold *. The latter appears to be adopted 
from Teut. ; cf. MDu., Du., LG., MHG,, mod.G. groUeti 
to growl, to sulk, rmr.se wrath; see Grill 

1. intr. t a. Of the bowels: To nimble ;~Guri. 
V, Obs. rare“~K (Cf, Grolling vbl shl) 

138 . Wyclik Serm. in Set Whs. IL 249 (MS. I) As a mete . . 
not defied., makih raamiis bodi to groule [other MSS, 
lb. Of an animal : To utter a low guttural sound, 
expressive of rising anger. . . 

<*1667 Skinner £tym, Angl. (1671), To Gro 7 vt, k Teut. 
Groll ..Grolkfu 1705 [see Growling ppl, a.], 17x9 De 
Foe Crusoe 1, ii, He started up growling at first, but 
finding his Leg broke fell down again, and then got up 
upon three Tjsgs, and gave the most hideous Roar that ever 
I heard. 1783 Cowper Let, 17 June, Wks. (1876) 135 A 
surly mastilf will bear perhaps to be stroked, though be 
will growl even under that operation. 1836 W. Irving 
Astoria 1 L 106 The hear, .turned, reared, showed his teeth, 
and growled. 1859 Tennyson Enid 1411 He fears To lose 
his bone, and lays his fixit upon it Gnawing and growling. 
fig. 1848 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blanc's Hist. Ten Y, I. 7a 
England wa.s growling; Canning was showing his teeth. 
18^ A. Lang in Longm, Mag, July 281 The cat . . growled 
to keep them away, just as newspapers growl at foreign 
nations. 

c. iransf. Of thunder, etc, : To nimble, 

X7»7'-4tS Thomson Summer 1134 At first, heard solemn 
o'er the verge of heaven, The tempest growls. 1803 Wordsw. 
^aggoneri, xw The thunder had begun to growl. 1833 M. 
Scott Cringfe xvi. (1859) 44® ^ strong murmuring 
noise like the rushing of many waters growled amongst the 
ranks. x8fi4 Skeat Uhlands Poems 242 Low growls the 
distant thunder. 

2. Of persons; a. intr. To murmur angrily. 

1707 Ri^ex. upon Ridicule 328 He Growls, he Rages, he 
Swears. 1714 Gay What d'ye call it Prelim. Scene, He 
would rave . . about a foolish flo’.ver'd Handkerchief !— and 
then he w-ould groul so manfully. 178* Mad. D’Arblay 
Diary Dec., Though he pretended to growl, he was evi- 
dently delighted. xSaa W. Irving Braceb. Hall (1823) 1. 
103 One of those who eat and growl, and keep the waiter 
on the trot. 1837 Holland Bay Path v. 69 He’s no busi- 
ness to growl and talk about money. 

b. irans. To utter or express with a growl or in 
a growling manner ; with simple sb., quoted words, 
or clause as obj. Also with out, 
x7s8 Johnson Idler No. 53 ? 12 She growls out her discon- 
tent. 1784 CowRKR Task VI. 376 Each animal, .growled de- 
fiance in .'iuch angry sort, As [etc.!. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth 
xxiii, lionihron was silent for an instant, then growled out, — 
‘ He is too mighty for me to name 1847 Tennyson Princ, 
V. 199 Here he reach'd White hands of larevvell to my sire, 
who growl’d An answer. 1876 E. J enkins Blot on Queen’s 
//. 17 A few of the waiters there growled that they were 
obliged to play .second-fiddle. x88o L.__Stephen Pope iv. 81 
Dennis .. continued to growl out criticisms against the 
triumphant poet. 

Hence {nonce-wds,') 0rowlsome tr., inclined to 
growl ; GrowTy tr., resembling a growl. 

188a L. Keith Alasnam's Lady I. 149 You are not as 
growlsome as some men I know. 1893 Mary E. Hullah 
My Aunt Const, fane ill 91 A gruff growly voice. 

Growler (grauTai). [f. Geowl z/.s + -ebL] 

1. One who or something which growls. 

1753 World 'Fio. 7. 38 If these Growlers . . would content 
themselves with giving repeated histories of their own ill- 
fortunes. X840 Dickens Barn. Rudge xxxiv, Haven't you 
slept enough, growler? X867 Smyth Sailors Word’-ok.j 
Growlcrtu smart, but sometimes all-jaw seamen, who have 
seen some service, but indulge in invectives against re- 
strictive regulations, rendering them undesirable men. 1880 
HarpeFs Mag, LX. 622 But the routs and the revelry 
were no more agreeable to loyalist growlers luce Judge 
Junes than to the patriots. 

2. slang or colloq, A four-wheeled cab. 

1863 M. Collins Who is Heir ? II. 231 Hjs se^nt Norris 
followed with his baggage in a ^growler . 1888 J. Payn 
Myst, Mirhridge IL xxii. iii A splendid footman .. called 
for a four-wheeled cab, . ; it was the most debauched-looking 
* growler ' that ever was seen. 


3. The name of certain fishes, a. A species of 

black-bass (see quot.). b. The giimt or pig-fish 
{Cent. Diet,), ^ 

1880 Gunther Fishes 393 One species from the fresh 
waters of the U nited States [Grystes salmonoides) . . is known 
by the name of ‘ Growler *. 

4, l/,S. slajig. A vessel in which beer is fetched. 
To rush the g}'ow hr (see quot. 1888). 

1888 N, Y. Herald 29 July (Farmer), The employment 
by bands in a number of factories of boy.s and giri-s, under 
ten and thirteen years, to fetch beer for them, or in other 
words to rush the growler. 

Growlery igraudori). [f. Geowl zi.3 4- -eby.] 

1. Growling, rumbling, or grumbling. 

^ 1830 Blackw, Mag. XXYII. 588 At first a low muttering 
is heard— a sort of mountain growlery, 1833 Fraser’s Mag, 
VIL 706 The round-about, hubble-bubble, rumfustianish, . 
roly-poly growlery of style {of Carlyle]. 

2. (After Dickens’s use in Bleak Mouse!) A place 
to ‘ growl ’ in ; jocularly applied to a person’s 
private sitting room. (Cf. boudoir and den.) 

x8sa Dickens Bleak Ho, viii, ‘ Sit down, my dear *, said 
Mr, Jarndyce; ■ this, you must know, is the Growlery, When 
I am out of humour I come and growl here *, 1883 * Max 
O’Rell* fohn Bull x. 85 Every Englishman has his boudoir 
. . He calls this place his growlery, a name having the same 
meaning as our boudoir, 1887 G, Macdonald Home Again 
ix. 68 Lady Tremaine received him in what she called her 
growlery. 

Growling (grauTig\ vhl sb. [f. Geowl v.^ -f 
-inqI,] The action of Geowl v,^ 

1752 Mrs. Delany Let. to Mrs, De^vesvsx Life ^ Corr. 131 
Many impatience.s, disappointments, grumblings and growl- 
ings have they cost. ^ 1807 Med, frnZ XV I L 185 The voice 
is hoarse and sometimes resembles the growling of a dog, 
1834 R. M. MfCHEYNE in Mem. (1872) 467 The increasing 
growling of the thunder. 1899 Blackw. Mag, May 796/1 
X'he deep growling of the great bears . . could always be heard. 

Growling (grauTir)), fpl, a. [f, Geowl v.^k- 

-iBCr^.] That growls. 

1705 Vanbrugh Confed. ii. i, A Husband is a growling 
animal. 1733 Somerville Chase i. 154 Soon as the growl- 
ing Pack with eager Joy Have lapp’d their smoaking 
Viands. 1823 J. Nicholson Operat, Mechanic 370 Suffi- 
ciently loud to produce the most horrible growling sound 
which can be conceived. 1867 R. W. Dale Week-day 
Serm, v. 123 Growling thunder and pelting rain. 

Hence Grow'Ungly adv., in a growling manner. 
1803 Med. frnl. X. 176 The nurse.. will once or twice at 
most growlingly remove it. 1889 Chamb. Jrnl. 14 Sept. 583/2, 
‘ I'm worried ’, returned Snelling growlingly. 
t Growme. Obs, In some edd. of Bailey’s Diet, 
erroneously ^rown. [Perh. the same word as 
Geoom (See quots.) 

x6ox Act 43 Elu, c. zo § 2 No persone or persons .. shall 
have keepe or use any manner of Wrinche Ringehead 
Growme Rope or other Engine to stretche or straine any 
roughe and unwroughte Woollen Clothe [etc,]. 1607 Cowel 
Jnierpr.f Growme^ anno 43 E. ca. jo. seemeth to be an 
engine to stretch wollen cloth withall after it is wouen. 

Grow^l (grtfun),///. a. [Fa. pple. of Geow v.j 
q. V. for forms.] 

1. Advanced in growth; increased in size, de- 
gree, etc. 

X340-70 Alex. 4> Dind. 133 Eueri grene ^owe tre Jjat on 
pe ground spronge Hadde bremliche a brid he braunchus 
alofte. 1603 Shaks. Macb. iii. iv. 29 There the growne Ser- 
pent lyes, the Worm© that’s fled. 1616 Rick Cabinet 124 b, 
Reason teacheth the Gardner to cut his growne herbes, and 
not pull them vp by the rootes. 1692 Locke Educ. § 37 This 
is now so grown a Vice, and has so great Supports, that I 
know not whether it do not put in for the Name of Vertue. 

2. Arrived at maturity; grown-up. See also 
FuLL-GEOWir. + Grown years*, mature, ripe years. 

For examples of the predicative use, see Grow v. 6 b, 

1,643 J. Cotton Way Ch, New, Eng. 9 The Lords Supper, 
whereto person.s of growner yeares, and fit to examine 
themselves, are invited. 1690 Locke Educ. § 12 , 1 saw lately 
a Pair of China Shoes, which I was told were for a grown 
Woman. they would scarce have been big enough for one 
of our little Girls. *734 tr. Rollin’ s A nc. Hist. <1827) I. Pref. 
39 The grown and robust men. 1787 ‘ G. Gambado’ Acad, 
Horsemen (1809) 14 Instructions to grown horsemen. 1823 
Scott in N, 4- Q. Ser. ix, AS98) I. 264/x They are really 
fitter for grown people than for children. 1894 Bahinc- 
Gould Kitty Alone II, 91, I wish I had . . never cared for 
you as a child, never watched over you as a grown girl, 

8. Of the sea : Swollen, running high. 

1600 Hakluyt Yoy. (%8io) HI. 500 We found the winde 
so boystrous and contrary, and the sea so growen. 1730 
Capt. W. Wriglesworth J/.y, Log-bk. ofihe^ LyelV May, 
Avery hollow grown Sea from the N. W. 1867 Smyth yaxVar’-p 
Word-bk.f G?'ozon-sea, when the waves have full influence 
of a gale. 

4, Of corn : That has sprouted in the ear after 
reaching maturity. 

1699 Poor Man’s Plea ir The Com being ill cur’d, was 
wet, and grown, and soft, and what not. 1750 W. Ellis 
Country Housew. 8 What we call grown Wheat, in Hert- 
fordshire, is that which is damaged in the Field by extra- 
ordinary wet Weather .. then ,. for want of a free Air and 
Sun the Kernels grow and sprout before the Wheat is fit to 
be reaped. 1886 T. Hardy Mayor of Casterbr. v, If any- 
body will tell me how to turn grown wheat into wholesome 
wheat* . , 

Hence Orownness, the state or condition of 
being (over-)growa. ^ 

a 1378 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron, Scot. (S. 'T. S.) I. 47 
He thocht ewer to haue exewssit him self for his grownes 
and unhabilietie. 1747 Mem, Nuirebian Court II. 98 
From his low stature, and thick growness I«V], she stiled 
him, The little great captain of the labble. 


Grown, obs. form of Geounb sb. 

Grown, erron. form of Geowm Obs, 
Growncelle, obs. form of Gbourdsel sb,^ 
Grownd, obs. form of Geound. 

Grownd(e, var. of (or mistake for) grewnd 
Gbeund Obs.^ greyhound, 

1473 Sir j. Paston in Past. Lett. No. 732 III, 102 As for 
the brace of growndes, 

Growne, obs. variant of Gecin', 

Grownsel(l, -swell, obs. forms of Geolitosel.* 
Grownte, rare obs. form of Geant v. 

Grown iip,_ ppl. a. and sb, [See Geow v, 13.] 

A. ppl a. Having reached the age of maturity ; 
adult. 

1633 Massinger Guardian v. iv, Denying A grown-up 
maid the modest conversation Of men. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi 
Journ. France I. 103 She had her three grown-up sons 
standing round her. 1798 Malthus Popitl, (18x7) II. 23 
Labour appropriate to grown-up persons. 2849 Sir G. C. 
Lewis Lett. (1870) 209 In politics they seem to be nothing 
but a set of grown-up children. 

B. sb. A grown-up person ; an adult. 

18x3 Jane Austen Lett. (1884) IL 208 They bring I.sabella 
and one of the grown-ups. 2865 Dickens Fr. 11. 1, No 

children for me. Give roe grown-ups. 189a Furnivall 
JHoccieve''s Min. Poems I. Forewords 48 ‘May we children 
have the boat all to ourselves? None of you grown-ups ’. 

atirih. 1799 Han. More Fern. Educ. (ed. 4) 1. 166 The 
approach of her first grown up ball. 1870 Miss Bridgman 
2 Zo. Lynne II, xiii. 283, I may wear grown-up dresses in 
future. 

Hence Growa-np-ness- 

1862 Mrs. Speid Last Years Ind, 7 Rejoicing in their 
strength and grown-up-ness. 

Grows(e, obs. form of Geoxjsb. 

Growsome (gr^u's^m), a, dial. [f. Geow v, 
-t--S0ME.] a. Of an animal : Apt to grow, b. 
Of the weather: Favourable to growth. Hence 
i' Grow'someaiess. 

1379 J. Jones Preserv. Bodie^ Soule 1. xviii. 32 A great 
helpe vnto growsomnesse, largenesse, and talnesse. 1863 
{Staff or dsh. Cottager). Our pig is such a growsome little 
thing; it will eat anything. 1877 fF', Line. Gloss, s. v,, 

* It’s growsome weather noo 

Growsome, obs. form of Gkuesome. 

Growt, obs. form of Geoxjt. 

Growtlil (grp«|)). Also 6 grothe, groveth, 6^7 
grouth, (7 groatbi, grought). [f. Geow v, + -TH. 
ON. had grbCfr (genitgrddrar) andgrd&e wk. masc.] 
1 . The action, piocess or manner of growing ; 
both in material and immaterial senses ; vegetative 
development; increase. 

1^7 Golding Momay viiL 117 Should we rather 
graunt an euerlasting ignorance in man, than a kynd of 
youthfuhiesse which hath learned things according to the 
growths thereof in ages? 1593 Shaks. Lucr, 1062 This bas- 
tard graff shall never come to growth, 1:^99 Hakluyt Vey, 
To Rdr. «* X b, The beginnings, antiquities, and growth of 
the classical and warrelike shipping of this Island. 1604 
Shaks. 0 th, v. ii, 14 When I haue pluck’d thy Rose, I can- 
not giue it vitall growth againe, It needs must wither. x6xS 
Chapman Odyss. x. loi [My men] worse did beare Their 
growing labours ; that they; causd their grought {rimerwd, 
thought], By .selfe-willd follies. 3(653 Holcropt Proc^ius 
J. 19 The saltness of the water hindrmg the grouth of any 
thing but salt. 1662 Bk. Com. Prayer growth of 

Anabaptism. 1667 Pepys Diary 18 May, My wife whose 
growth in musique do begin to please me mightily. 1677 
Temple Ess, Gout Wks, 1720 I. 137 In preventing the 

f rowth of this Disease, vriiere it is but new, a 1682 Sir 'F, 
iROWNE Tracts 7 Ivy being of no swift growth. 1719 De 
Foe Crusoe Ii. iii, The growth of the trees and hedges. 178* 
CowPER Charity 578 Exuberant is the shadow it supplies. 
Its fruit on earth, its growth above the skies. 183X Car- 
penter Man, Phys, (ed. 2) 23 Plants obtain the chief mate- 
rials of their growth from water and carbonic add. x86o 
Tyndall Glac, 11, ix, 260 The snow which falls upon the 
glacier proper can contribute nothing to its growth or per- 
manence. 1870 Yeats iVezA Hist. Comm. 93 Barley, oats, 
and rye may be measured in their daily growth. 1873 
Weale’s Diet. Terms (ed. 4) Growth of water ^ in mining, 
the accumulation of water in the levels of a mine. 1875 
JowETT Plato (ed. 2) IV, 276 Simultaneous with their [the 
faculties’] growth in man a growth of language must be 
suppo.sed. 1891 Speaker 2 May $3,^/1 The growth of educa- 
tion and the spread of scientific training, 

b. Of (such or such) growth : having a specified 
place of origin or production. Said primarily of 
vegetable products, hence iransf, of immaterial 
things. 

x6S7 Burton’s Diary (1828) 1, 3555 Resolved, that for every 
ton of wine, not of the growth of Spain, there be paid 64 
1684 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. I. 108 To ad to y® same bill, not 
being of the natural g^roath of the province. *700 Dryden 
Fables Pref., *D i b, I had thought for the Honour of our 
Nation . . that this Story was of English Growed, and Chau- 
cer's own. 1781 CowPER Truth 5x5 Is virtue then, unless of 
Christian growth, Mere fallacy, or foolishness, isff Doth? 182a 
Lamb Elia Ser. i. Arif. Comedy ^ Affection’s depth and 
wedded faith are not of the growth of that soil. X879 jASi 
CSrant in Cassells Teckn. Bdttc. IV. 95A Specimens of 
plants, most of which were of foreign ^owth. 

2. Stage in the process of gro wing ; size or stature 
attained by growing. Obs. exc, in fill growth. 

1357 Tottel’s Misc. 128 A graffe of so small grothe.- 
1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. /F, i. ii. x8o A Wassell-Candle, my 
Lord ; all Tallow : if I did say of wax, my growth would 
approue the truth. X599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner 
Ivb, Swines Fle-sh, Nor olde, nor thinne; but of a full 
groweth.. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav, (ed. 2) 322 The 
Elephant is for growth and understanding cbiefest, of un- 
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reasonable Animalls. 1662 J. Davies tr. 3 fani^€hla's Trarf, 
147 Serpents .. of so extraordinary a growth, that there are 
Serpents have swallowed children and sheep intire. 1672 
Petty Poi.Anai. (1691) 54 An Ox is come to its full growth 
at 6 years old. 1678 Dryden All for Lot>e iv. i, Men are 
hut Children of a larger growth, a 1732 GhY Acts ^ Galatea. 
H. 13 Bring me a hundred Reeds of decent Growth, To make 
a Pipe for my capacious Mouth. ^ 1781 Cowper Truth 1^5 
Pride has attained its most luxuriant growth, And poisoned 
every virtue in them both. i84i-*7X T. R. Jones Anim, 
Kingd, (ed. 4) 453 Betw^een the shell and the exterior of the 
body, where they remain until the embryo attains its full 
growth. 

8. The process of causing or assisting to grow ; 
production by cultivation. Chiefly qualified by 
possessive pronoun. 

1663 BuTtER Hud, I, ii. 130 Chiron, the four-legg’d Bard, 
hath both A Beard and Tayl of his own Growth. i6p7 Dky« 
VimVir^, Giorg'. VitAAadfin.)^ The happy Old Coricyan . . 
whose Fruits and Salads . . were all of his own growth, and 
his own Plantation, Shpxvocke round PP'orld 

(1757) 116 Every family has all the necessaries of life of its 
own growth and produce. 1890 ‘ Rolf Boldrevvood ’ Col. 
Reformer (1891) 21:4 A yeOman class., copld use these great 
levels for the growth of certain semi-tropical crops. 

4 . coitcr. That which grows or has grown ; pro- 
duce, product ; said both of material and imma- 
terial things,' ' 

1580 Lease in Collect. ( 0 . H. S.) 1 . 2^6 Those their woods 
underwoods growths shawes. 1671 'I emple Css, Const. ^ 
Interests Empire Wks. 1731 I, 89 The State of Holland, in 
point both of Riches and Strength, is the most prodigious 
Growth that has been seen in the World. 17x3 Land. Gaz. 
No. 5378/4, 200 Hogsheads of Claret, the best Growths in 
France. 1764 Goldsm. Trew. 126 Man seems the only 
growth that dwindles here. tMt M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 
32 If anyone part of the English system rather than another 
coujd be claimed as a modern growth, it is her foreign 
policy. X873 W. M. Thomson Lond% Bk. xiv. 199 Some 
of our missionary band .. have counted the growths (as we 
Western people call the annual concentric circles) for a few 
inches into the trunk of the oldest cedars. 1876 E. Melu>r 
Priesik. ii. 73 Sacerdotalism was a growth traceable to a 
concurrence of influences, .some of which were wholly inno- 
cent. 1885 U. S. Grant ATm. I. XX. 273 Marshy ground 
covered with a heavy growth of timber, 1890 Dally Ne^vs 
14 Oct. a/3 Hops contracted for some time previous to the 
picking of the growth. 

b. Path, Often spec, a morbid formation. 

.1847 Toon CycL Anat. IV. xas/i The property of infiltra* 
tion has been ascribed to other Growths besides Cancer. 
1899 J, Hutchinson Arcihims Surg.fL, 782 His head was 
covered with papillomatosis growths in various stages. 

6. attrih, and Comb., as gr(nvth'Condition% 
f growth-halfpenny (see quot.); growth-line 
Phys.f a line indicating a stage of growth. 

Dally Hews 12 Sept, 5/3 Grave men of science who 
are mvestigating..the ^growth conditions of fish in Scottish 
waters* 16^ Coles, ^Growth half.peny^ paid (in some 
places) for whe of every fat beast, Ox and other unfruitful! 
cattel. So Philups (eti Kersey) 1706, and Bailey 17^6-92. 
x8S7 Go&si^Creattm 2x8 On each of the scutal valves in this 
individual I can count about a6o ^growth-lines. 

Hence 0 row*tMhl full of growth ; capable of 
growing ; Growthless a., having no growth, desti- 
tute of growth; t a., productive, 
fertile. 

x6xo W. Folkingham Art o/Sumey i. x. 32 The Tilthe. . 

f rowes so growthsome that it yeeldes an after-math. 1674 
^ I. Fairfax Bulk Seh. x86 You cannot dig many spades 
in mold or growthsom earth, before you come at a dead 
soyl. 1824 in Harp of Renfrewsh. (1873) Ser. n. 97 From 
its growthless tree I’d dangle like the bell. X849 J. Hamil- 
ton Mem. Lady Colqtthoun ii. {1850) 58 We see how much 
more growthfuf is a lowly commencement, if genuine. 1879 
J. Todhunter Alcestis 108 A weak, sad, cowering, joyless, 
growthless shade, 1882 Amer. Missionary Dec. 372 The 
church work, .has been .steady, growthful, and encouraging, 
t Gxowtli dlat. Obs. Also 6 grath, 8 grooth. 
[a. ? ON.’'‘^<i0-rcorresponding *ulva’,] 

(See quot. 1507-8.) 

150778 in Boyle l/lst. Hedon (1895) p. c, Inter le Halff ebhe 
mark in le Grath meter in Humbr’. \Ibid. Gloss, p, eexvH, 
* Grath meter(e), growth meter. Growth is the name used in 
the Humber district for the foreshore lying between the river 
embankment and highwater mark, because covered by a 
growth of coarse grass. A ‘ meter’ is a mark or boundary.] 
1741 MS, Court Roll, Burstwkk {York), Pasture in New- 
forth and in the Grooth in Preston. 1773 Preston fuel. 
.Act. 22 The salt end of a certain piece of ground . ,call-ed the 
hay marsh, lying between the New Bank and the River 
Humber, together with the growths thereunto belonging. 
Growt&y (gmR-Jii), a. local, [f. Ge^:wth sh 
•f -yI.J a. Promoting growth. h. Of good 
growth ; capable of growing to a large sisse. 

a. 1768 Ross Helcnore 65 And now the sun to the 
hill-heads gan speal. Spreading on trees and plants agrowthy 
heal. x8i3 Souter Agric. Surv. Banffs, App. 59 Sandy 
flelds,. .being.. warm and growthy, soon entertain the com- 
mtitucations of the dung. 1888 Scot. Leader 3 May a [At 
Edinburgh,]^ We have had a week of good 'growthy* 
weather, which has given a new appearance to the country. 

b, xW Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Grmoiky, , .luxuriant 
. , ; of vegetables, growing crops, etc. 1884 West. Mom, 
Hews 9 Aug. 1/^5 The Bulf’cwks are good growthy Devona. 
x 8 S 5 C. Scott S/ieef Farming x66 Such [lambs] are not de- 
wrable, and neither are those that do not appear to be 
growthy, 

Growyd, -yn .* see Gm^ 

Growjse, obs. form of Gboosi to shiver. 
Groy, grojf, obs. Sc. and north, f. Grow, 
t Cfe'Oyl, P. Obs, rar^K [? ati F. Rromller to 
iwove, swarm,] intr. To move, make one’s way. 


1583 Stanyhurst Mneis iir. (Arb.) 92 His tusk grimlye 
gnashing, in seas far waltred, he groyleth [L. gradiUtr\. 

So t Groyl sb., ? one who is always on the move. 
X583 Stanvhorst ASneis ly. (Arb.) 100 Fame the groyl 
vngeiitil, then whom none swifter is extant. 

Groyn, obs. pa. pple. of Grow w. 

Groyne (groin), sb. Also 9 groin, groyn. 
[Of Obscure origin: perh. identical with Groin 
sb.l ; cf. the use of OF. (lit. ^ snout ^) in 

the sense of a projection of rock, promontory.] 
A framework of timber, or now sometimes a low 
broad wall of concrete or masonry run out into the 
sea, for the purpose of arresting the washed-np 
sand and shingle and thus raising a barrier against 
the encroachment of the sea. 

1582 Calendar State Papers <1865) 44 A groyne to he made 
for the defense of the pier [at Dover]. X593“S Norden Spec, 
Brit., M’sex u Prepar, 22 Greenwich, .rather it is Groyn e- 
wich, a towne neere or vpon the Groyne: for a Groyne 
it is that is made for a defence against the force of water, 
1808 Ann. Reg. 128 Their new groynes do not project far 
enough into the sea. 187a Lyell Princ. Geol. I. it. xx. S33 
Since the Point of Dungeness has advanced, forming a great 
natural groin, it intercepts the shingle which formerly 
travelled eastward, and was accumulated by artificial groins 
at Hythe. ^ X887 E. J. Goodman Too Curious xvi, Where 
the huge timber piles of a groyne intersected a portion of 
the beach. 

transf, 187a Dixon Switzers iv. 33 A groyne of .slabs and 
stones is thrown along the higher rim, but slantwise from 
the alpine scaip {as we in England groyne the .sea), to turn 
all floods of ram and rolling earth and stones aside. 
Groyne (groin), w. [f. prec.] irons . a. To 

build groynes or breakwaters against the sea. 
b. To furnish with groynes or breakwaters, 

1872 [see Groyne sb. {transf)], 1889 Sussex Daily Nrws 
4 June 3/3 The first thing necessary is to build up a pro- 
tecting wall .. and then groyne the beach. 

Groyn fe, obs. variant of Groin. 

Groyning (groi-niq), vbL sb. [f. Groyne v, 
•f -IN 0 l.J The building of groynes ; an arrange- 
ment or system of groynes, 

X867 Smyth SailoPs PYord-bk., Groining, a peculiar mode 
of suDroarine embankment ; a quay run out tran-sversely to 
the shore, x^ Sussex Daily Ntios 4 June 3/3 Wherever 
grwning stoppw it ceased to nave any protecting influence, 

Groyt, obs. form of Groat. 

Groze, Grozsr, var. ff . Gross v., Geosib. 
Grozet : see Gr{38ET. 

t GrO'zier. Obs. In 4-5 groser, 7 grosier. 
[In F. pfsoir, grugeolr, f. griser ( 17 th c. groizer'), 
gruger to trim (glass), to break with the teeth, 
a. lJu. grmzen (see next). The Eng. word may be 
formed on a vb. *groze adapted from the Du. 
word.] »r Grozing-iron i. 

1404 Durham dec. Roils IncustodiaVitriarit 

. .4 grosers. 1688 R. Holme Armoury in. ix. 385/1 A Double 
Crosier, and a Stoping Knifeall in one peece. xEiylseenext], 

Groaing-iron (grd^'ziq^ ai* 3 jn). Also grosing-* 
[Formed alter Du. gruisijzor, f. gruis- stem of 
gndzen to trim glass, to crush, tgrnis fragments.] 
1 1. A tool in the form of nippers formerly used 
by glaziers in cutting glass. Obs, 
x688 R. Holme Armoury iii. ix. 384 An In.strument 
used by the Glasiers, being a Working or Stopping Knife at 
one end, and a Nipper at the other, and is termed a Knife, 
and Grosing Iron conjoined in one. 1823 P. Nicholson 
Praci. Build. 422 Glaziers formerly cut their glass out with 
an instrument culled a grozlng-iron. 1847 Gloss, Heraldry, 
Grafr, or Glaziers* nippers, called also Grazier [ 1 ! mistake 
for Grozier}, and Gro&ing-iron ; a tool used by glaziers and 
home by their company. X847 C Winston Anc. Class Paint- 
ing 1 . 27 The pieces of ghiss were .. reduced to the exact 
sha^ required, by cfaippuig away their edges with an iron 
hook, called in Theophilus ‘ grosiarura ferrura’, and at the 
present day a growing- iron. 

2. An iron tool terminating in a bulb, which, when 
heated, is used for smoothing the solder joints of 
lead pipes. 

^ tSas J. Nichoijkin Oferat, Mechanic 629 These grozing- 
irons are of several sizes, generally almut twelve inches in 
length. 1847 Sm EATON BmldePs Man. 13a The solder em- 
ployed by the plumber.. is run into the joint in a liquefied 
state ; alter which it is smootlmd down, by a grozing-iron 
heated almost to redneiJ&. 

Gm : see Gebe. 

G«il>' sk Forms : 5 grobbe, grubb©, 

7 grabb, §- grub. pf. Gebb ?>.] 

1. The larva of an insect, esp. of a beetle ; u 
caterpillar, maggot ; also (now dial,), a worm. 

c X420 Paitod, m Hmsb, vii, 63 Benys . . vjjplucked mm, 
maad dene, and wtte vp w«l refrigerate, ffirom grohbis saa.f 
wo! kep« Yp their estate. 148^ Bk Si. Album A iv, If the 
frounce be wex as greete as a note 'fhan ther is a gruhbe 
ther in. fa 1500 Chester PI, (E, E. T. S.) vii S27 Tim 
dirte is » deep® . . and the jgrubb* thereon doe creep©. x59« 
Shaks, Rom, # fnl. v. m, x.»6 What Torch is yond that 
vainley lends his light To grub;, and eyelesse Scufles f x6«r 
— • Cor. V, iv, xi-ia There is differency between a Grub « 
a Butterfly ; yet your Butterfly was a Grub, a X653 G. 
Daniel Idyll itl 169 The Worldly's an Ant-hill, and the little 
Grubbs Stocke themselves warme, x464 Power Exf, 
Philos. 1. 28 llmt Spumeous froth or dew which we call 
Cuckow-Spittle, .. in which you shall always ind a little 
Grub, or Animal x 66 ^ Phil Tram. I¥, 914 He affirms, 
that Tmhtr-trem fell’d, when the wind is in the West,, .will 
keep them free from (as they call it) ie. from being 
worm-eatea *<588 R* Holsse Armoury 11, ©04 A The Grub 
is a general term for the smaller worms that breed in the 


Earth. *774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VIIl. 63 The 
history of grubs changing into their corresponding winged 
animals, *784 Cowper Task v. 90 'I’he very rooks and daws 
forsake the fields, Where neither grub, nor root, nor earth- 
nut, now Repays their |abour more. 1796 C. Marshall 
Garden, xv. (1813) 242 I’hose lettuces in the open ground 
are often destroyed by grubs lurking aljout the roots. 
1859 R. Thompson Gardener's Assisi. 571 'I'he grub of 
another insect (Byturus tomentosus^ is very frequently 
found in the fruit. 1883 Encycl. Amer. 1 . 138/2 ‘I'lie White 
Grub {Lachnosternafusca Froh.) . . is the larva of the well- 
known ‘ May-bug ’ or ‘ June-bug 1887 S. Cheshire Gloss., 
any kind of worm except the largest. 
fig- 3 c %7 M acaulay Ess., Bacon (1880) 356 He was now 
in a chrysalis .state, putting off the worm and putting on the 
dragon-fly, a kind of intermediate grub between sycophant 
and oppressor. X840 1 )!c:ken.s Barn, Rude^e x\, He. knelt 
down a grub, and rose a l)uiterf 1 y. John Chester, Esquire, 
wa.s knighted and became Sir John. 

2 . contempt uotts. fa. A short, chvaif!sh fellow. 

ni;x4oo-so Alexander 1753 And slike a dv\inyng, a dwase, 
& a dwer^e as A grub [Duhl. hLS'. groh], a grege 

out of grace. *602 Cakew Cornwall 63 John Romaine, a 
short clownish grub, would Ideate the wliulc caika.se of an 
Oxe,and yet neuer tugged with him, xtix Gotchc, Rabougrl, 
..a grub, counterfeit, short or .short-necked crooke-backe. 
X706 Pmi.Lip.si ed. Kersey), Grub, a Dwmrf, or sliort Fellow. 

b- A person of mean abilities, a dull industrious 
driu^tje, a literary hack ; in recent use, a person of 
slovenly attire and nn]>leasant manners. 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais i. Ifrul, 6 So .«:iith a 'J’urlupin or a 
new start-up grub of my hooks. X748 Smollett Rod. Rand. 
XXX. (1804) 198 I'his miserable grub [the captain's clerk] 
who had been an attorneyks boy. 177* — Humph, CL 
xojune, A dull author generally di^t^ngu^'^hes himself by 
some oddity or extiav.agance. For this reason, I fancy that 
an assembly of Gnibs must l>e very diverting. 1796 Mary 
Rohinson Angelina I. 71 Is it riot a scandal to humanity 
that such an illiterate grub as Fir Kdwaid should feed on all 
the luxuries of life? 1838 1 >E QviscES' Shaks. Wks. (1863) 
XV, 7 Mr. Nahum Tate -'i'his poor grid) of literature. 
1896 Do Maurier Martian ^iS9S) 390 Clni s have a way of 
blackballing grubs — especially gmbs that are out of the 
common grulffiy. 

t e. ? A iTioney-grtibber. Obs, [Cf. Da. dial. 
(Gelderland ! grohbs in the same sense.] 
a i68x T. Lacv Canny the Beat iv, (ibpBf 31 ’Tis the Old 
Grub, WWdali. What shall we do with" him'/ 

d. dial. A sm;.H dirty child, 

n!x845 Hood Clubs iii, The Cook’s a haslier— -nothing 
more— -The Children noisy grulis. x£8S Berksk. Gloss, s,v., 
A dirty little child is called ‘a young grub’, 

e. U,R. A hard-ieadinijf Ftiulent. 

1847 D. A. Wei.i,s &, H. H. Dav'W Sk. PVtlliams College 
76 A man must not be ashamed to he called a * grub ’ in 
college, if he would shine in the world. x8sx B. H. Hall 
College PPkrds, Grub, a hard student. Wiilianis College, 

T 8. (See qnot. 1706 and cf. maggot.) Obs, 
i68t Flatman Henulitus Ridms No. 42(17x3) II. 22, 
I thought iny Song lui^ht have removed your Grubs? but I 
ace some Marks atdi of Melancholy upon you. x7o6Bhillii*s 
( cd. Kersey), Gmb,., a capricious Ifuntour or Whimsey, 

1>. Pbr, 7 h ride grub, be up a grub (dial.) : to 
be sulky or ba<l-tcnipered. (Cf. <jBI?bby 4.) 

*785 Grose Diet. 1‘^uig. Tmg$ie To ride grub, to 1 :» 
sullen or out of temper. 1840 Kvvumm Suppe. to Forby 
(1858I 20 * To be up a grub', * to ride grub’, » to be out of 
temper, morose. B 1,^x847-78 Halliwell », v,, The grubs 
bite him hard, i. e, he is sulky* £mi.} 

4 . (See qiiots.) 

X731 Bailey vol 11 , Grvbh . . a kind of white, unctuous, 
littk pimples or tumours, rising on the face, chiefly on the 
Alte of the nose, x8^ in Cya. ProuP, Med, L 27/2 They 
[pimples of ame foiiuMiaris} are commonly known by the 
name of .* grubs. 

B. Criem, A ball bowled along tbe ground. 
x8p4 Astley 50 Years Life I. 63 We had a private who 
could Ixowl fa-si left-hand grubs. x8^ Blaek%o. Mag. Apr. 
s8x A!»e Hollo well Iwwled really good grubs on occariun. 

6. slang. Food or nroventier t»f any kind, 

x6S9 Am. Poems, Bail., etc, (Percy Sw.*.' aa Let’s Joyne 
togetiMT ; rie pans my word this lught Shall yield us grub, 
before the morning light. *69* PoL Baliads (iS&l IL ao 
This weasel, .to get him some gruh,..and a little gmxi bub. 
X78* Cn Fakker kkVw Soeiiiy L mhH. x?* How did you 
procure your Grub and llubf *8x3 Cou Hawker Dia^ 
(1893) 1. 68 The hoys, .finished the evening wdth some prime 
grub, swkak, and singing. x8« Mamryat/’. .V/w//cCi863) 
X47 How you’ll relish your grulThy and by ! x88o E. Fitx- 
Gkrald Lett. C1889) 1 , 456, I »!id my Reader Boy were 
going into the Pantry for mmt gnih. X889 * Rolf Boluhh- 
wcx>i>’ Rffbberr under Arms u%,>) 177 We had brought 
mvtm grub with «» and a bottle of grog, 
b. A feed. 

XS57 IIufiHES Tom Broftm i. vil, Twke as good a grub as 
we should have got in the hall 

7 . (/,S, A root left in the grotmd after clearing, 

*875 Kmeur Diet, Mock, CrvHer, a machine or too! to 

pull^r«/tf ; that in, stumps and roots of buiihes, toplings, 
mud smiiU tree*. Sd. Amer, a* Apr, *47 The John 
Cornelius Crtib ami Siiiiap Puller. 

8 . atirik and C&mk^ an (sense 1 ) grukdistroperf 

niistrofing^ ^Mumirngt -j'iw; gtiMihe 

adj. ; (tense 0 } gmb-ktjc, -shop ? grub-plank i/.S.j 
* refuse plank used In fastening t0gct!ier the parts of 
a lumbcr-mft* {Cent, IHcL); grub-itek© U*S, 
Mlimingslmg^ * the outfit, provisions, etc. furnished, 
to a prosf^ctor on ccmdition ofparticipatingin the 

rofite of any find he may make ; a ky-otit'^ {Ibid.) j 
ence grmksiaki vb. trans,, to furnish with grab- 
stake? grttb-wowa- sense 1, ato eo^emptmus, 
My Fawiili. Horn He Died 68 There’s not much in the 
’•giroo-box, hm Vm a«v«r turned a «»» off without a feed* 
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R. B. Sharpe Tfandbk. Birds Gi. Brit (1896^ I. 26 Its 
[the starling s] good deeds as a *grub-destroyer are apt to 
be forgotten. 1863 Atkinson Sta^don Grange 78 Anybody 
would have mentioned the sparrow as a worker at 
destroying. 1797 Wolcot (P. Pindar* Ode to Sir % Banks 
Wks. 1812 HI. 459 Ihe King of Men May make the Knight 
a ^grub-hunter agen And bid him mind his butterflies and 
hammer. 1870 Lowell A mongmy Bks. Ser. i. (1873) 320 The 
regular occupation of ^grub-hunting is as tame and wearisome 
as another. 3:822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) II 54 A 
*grub-like concretion of mucus. 1874 Lubbock Orig'^Met 
Ins. i. 18 Apod grub-like larvae. 3:840 Barber 

Cox m Comic Almanack ‘That’s the *grub-shop’, said 
my lord, where we young gentlemen wot has money buys 
our wittles, ^d them young gentlemen wot has none, goes 
tick . 1840 H.ARE Serin. II. 76 You are not to. .furl up your 
wings, and wrap yourself up in your cast-off *grub-skin. 
1885 Butterworth Zig zag Journ. IVest. States 309 What 
is roughly termed a ‘ *grub stake 1895 Forum (N. Y.) June 
475 ihe prospector with his led horse, loaded with grub- 
stake, blankets, pick, and pan. 1890 Gunter Miss Nobody 
IX. too He *grub-staked us and we used to work on the 
rilhe mine together. 1752 Smart Nil/iad i. 115 Moths, 
mites, and maggots, fleas (a numerous crew), And gnats 
and *grub-worms crowded on his view. 1807-8 W. Irving 
Salmag. (1824) 134 Giblet was as arrant a grub-worm as ever 
crawled. 

Hence Grubbedl a., infested with grubs ; Grub- 
Mmg, z>bl sb., infestation by grubs. 

*843 yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. IV. i. 125 When turnips have 
what IS termed a ‘grubbed’ appearance, it ha.s been 
Ettribut^vd to the Itirvseof these little beetles. 1844 Stephens 
Bk. of Farm 11 . 591 They [the grub larvm] attack different 
kinds of corn, e.specia!Iy outs, the effects of grubbing in 
which are well known to every farmer. Ibid. 592 Every 
loose turf clod on a grubbed field of oats, 
f CrruTbj, a. Ohs, rare~’^. — Gbubbt a. 3. 

2717 D’Urfey Pills (1719) II. 315 The Taylor with grub 
Beard and Crimson Nose. 


Gmb V. Forms : (4 groube), 4-5 

grobbe, 4-6 gnibe, grubbe, 6 - grub. [Perh. 
repr. OE. *grybban :-prehistoric *grubbjan, f. 
OTeut. *gnib- ablaut-variant of *gmt- to dig, 
Geavk v.i; cf. ON*, gryffa wk. fern, pit, hole, 
OHG. griibi7St$ to dig, search {mod.G. grubein to 
pursue over-subtle meditations), MDu. grobben 
(once) to scrape together (money), Du. grobbelen 
to root, feel about for something.* For the phono- 
logy cf. stub repr. OE. siybb, shrub repr. OE. scrybb.'\ 

1. irmis. To dig superficially; to break up the 
surface of (the ground) ; to clear (ground) of roots 
and stumps. Also with up. Said occas. of animals 
‘rooting’. 

<2x300 Cursor M. 6747 Theif bus brecand, or gruband 
grund. XS72 Lament. L. Scotl. in Sc. Poems itt/i C. II. 251 
Ze suld yuur ground grube with simplicitie. 1803 Florio 
Montaigm in. xiii. 635 As the ground the more it is 
crumbled, broken, and deepely remoued or grubbed vp, be- 
commeth so much more fertile. 1653 K. Cogan tr. Pinto's 
Tram xxxi. 122 These serve to manure grounds that are 
newly grubb’d. 1698 Froger Foy. 126 Since the Island 
has been grubbed up, they have begun to grow more 
healthy. X786 Burns Bards Bpit., Whether thy soul Soars 
fancy's flights beyond the pole, Or darkling grubs this 
earthly hole. X7Sj8 Malthus Popul. (1817) 1 . 165 Vast tracts 
of land lay in their original uncultivated state, having never 
been grubbed up or cleared. 1837 Montgomery Pdican 
hi. VI. 275 Like the swine That grubb’d the turf. 1840 
Barham fngoL Leg. Ser. i. Spectre Tappington., Some 
workmen employea in grubbing an old plantation. 1869 
Mrs. Meredith Tmman. Mem. 10 A bit of land all grubbed 
and clear’d too, X878 Browning Poets Croisic ii Batz 
whose Saxons grub The ground for ciwstals. 
f 2, To dig round the roots of (a plant). Obs, 
1387-8 T. 0 sk: Test. Love i. v, (Skeat) 1 . 92 See now how, 
-seven yere passed and more, have I graffed and groubed 
a vyne *, and with al the wayes that I coude I sought to 
a fed me of the grape. 1513 Douglas Mneis xiii. ix. 76 
Saturne .. Tawcht thame to grub the wines,. . and saw the 
cornys, and 50k the cart. 

3. To dig up by the roots, to root up, uproot : 
ssp. with »/, less commonly mt. Also transf. 

mPifig. 

1555-8 Phaer Mneid ii. Eiv, Like as on the mountayn 
top, some auncient oke to fall The plowmen with their axes 
strong do striue, and twibles tall To gmbbe, and round 
about hath hewd. XS58 Bp. Watson Setv. Sacram. xsvli. 
113 Wyth good hope of pardon, the roote of Desperation 
beyng cleane grubbed oute. 1609 Holland Amm. Marcell, 
XXX. xi. 394 Papyrius chaunced to espie a shrub hard by, 
and caused it to be grubbed up. 1613 %vlk%%. Hen. Fllf 
V. i. 23 The fruite she goes with I pray for heartily, .hut for 
the .Stocke . , I wish it grubb’d vp now. X640 Shirley St, 
Patrick IV. ii, We will redeem op rashness, By grubbing 
up these Christians, that begin To infect us and our kingdom. 
x6sS~9 Burtods Diary (1828 III. 321 Comrnonwealth was 
a good title, but grubbed up by the title of Chief Magistrate. 
1664 Evelyn Sylva iii. § 13 (1679) 23 The very stumps of 
Oak, especially that part which is dry,.. being well grubVd, 
is many times worth the pains and charge, for sundry rare, 
and hard works, a 1697 Aubrey Nat. Hist. Surrey (1719) 

III. 328 A kind of Stony Coal.. he found by grabbing up 
the Roots of an old Oak. 1719 D’Urfey Pills II. 165 
A Country Bumpkin that Trees did grub. 1807 E. S. Bar- 
rett Rising Sun II. 86 To lay the axe to the root of 
decency, and to grub up morality. 1819 Crabbe 71 of Hall 

IV. 8x iJook at that land, — you find not there a weed, We 
grub the roots, and suffer none to seed. X83X Macaulay 
Hampden Ess. (1889) 203 The mutilated defenders of liberty 
. .manfully presented the stumps of their ears to be grubbed 
■out by the hangman’s knife. i88x Whitehead Hops 8 
Modern hop-planters have remorselessly grubbed the male 
plants. x888 Inglis Tent Life Tigerland 140 Jungles, .in 
which the huge grey tusker grunts suspiciously as he grubs 
up his meal of roots. 


t b. To pluck out (hair) by the roots. Also ahsol. 
^1320 R, Brunne Medit, 972 My body y 3ave to men 
smytyng And also my chekes to men grubbyng. 1633 T. 
Adams Bxp. 2 Peter i. x6 Yet I would not have men., to 
grab their beards, yea, their very chins. 

4. With out'. To extract by digging. Also 
transf. zxidffig. 

^ -1^374 Chaucer Former Age 29 To grobbe vp metal 
iDrkynge m dirkenesse. 1840 Cobbett Advt. Fr. Gram.^ 
I had learnt French without a master. I had grubbed it 
out, bit by bit. 1842 Motley Corr. (1889) I. iv. 102, I., 
began grubbing up antiquities, S . Lover Handy A tidy 

u 16 He pulled forth his hand which had been grubbing up 
his prizes from the bottom of his pockeL 
+ 6 . ? To ‘ dig’ (something) into a surface. Obs. 
1607 Dekker li'estw. Hoe u. i, lusti. She leanes somewhat 
too hard vppon her pen yet. Hony. Then she grubs her 
pen. lusti. Its but my paines to mend the neb agen, 

^ 6. mtr. To dig. in recent use, connoting the 
idea of mean or grovellingly laborious occupation. 

<*1350 Finding Cross in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (i88i) 
60 F ast grubed |>ui bore obout ; So depe hai grubbed & so 
fast, Thre crosses fand j?ai at j?e last, c 13^ Wyclif Serm. 
Sel. Wks. II. 208 Crist, gardener of Hs vine^erde, grubbide 
inne and dongide it. ctifioSege Jerusalem (E.E. T. S.) 
64/1T08 With mynours & masouns; myne hey hygonne, 
Grobben faste vndir j?® grounde. <7x440 Promp. Pat'v. 
217/1 Grubbyn' yn the oxdo&i fodico. c X460 Fortescue Abs. 
4* Litn, Mon. iii. (1S85) 114 Thai be arted bi necessite so to 
wacch, labour, and grubbe in the ground for thair susten- 
aunce, that their nature is much wastid. X794 Mathias 
Purs. Lit. (1798) 256, 1 look for no pasture in the fields of 
Ministers or of Booksellers: nor would I be turned out.. to 
grub and delve in Mr, Pitt’s Straw-yard. 1800 Addison 
Amer. Law 294 M«Innes sent a man to this place who 
grubbed a week. 1864 Mrs. A, Gatty Parables fr. Nat. 
Ser. IV. 6 Many were the hours he had spent . . grubbing in 
the old black soil. i836 Stevenson Kidnapped xv. (1888) 
137, 1 met plenty of people, grubbing in little miserable fields. 

b. tratisf. Of animals : To root, search for some- 
thing in the earth, etc. 

x 647_ Trapp Comm, Mark ix, 46 Having worms ever 
grubbing and gnawing upon the entrails. 1^5 Alb. Smith 
Fort. Scaiterg, Fam. xl.i. (1887) 138 [He] was. .making the 
animal crawl upon its knees after him, with its nose grub- 
bing in the .sawdust. 1862 Miss Yonge Ctess Kate ix. (1880) 
q 6 a hole that looked as if an old hen had been grubbing 
in it. 1867 F. Francis Angling m. (1880) 79 The carp .. 
might be seen rolling and grubbing all around the hook. 

7. transf. and fig. To search in an undignified, 
abject, or grovelling manner ; to rummage. 

1800 CoLQUHOUN Comm, Thames ii. 67 These miserable 
beings . . grub in the River at low water for old Ropes, 
Metals, &c. X837 Lett. fr. Madras (1843) 97 Coleoptera 
are more scarce, as I cannot grub for them myself for fear 
of centipedes. 1847 Emerson Repr, Men^ Swedenborg 
Wks. (Bohn) 1. 314 Such a boy .. goes grubbing into mines 
and mountains,,, to find images fit for., his versatile, .brain. 
1855 E. Forbes AiV. Papers xi. 280 [They] were too absorbed 
in the delights of their own peculiar pursuits to think of 
grubliing for lucre. 1884 A. Lang in Century Mag, Jan, 
325/2 Grubbing among Roman remains and relics, xS86 
Mallock Old Order Changes 11. 50 Meanwhile, however, 
he had been grubbing about in his bag. 1895 C. R. B. 
BAnRKVT Survey ii. $8 Grubbing about in the oldest . . part 
of the building, I found, .four pieces of Norman, .moulding. 

8 . Chiefly with on, along., away : To lead a meanly 
plodding or grovelling existence; to live labor- 
iously or ploddingly, to toil, ‘fag*. 

*73S Dyche & Pardon Diet., Grub . . to go on in a 
mean, servile, covetous, nasty Way or Manner of Living. 
1766 [Anstey] Bath Guide viii, 33 We may grub on with- 
out it through Life, I suppose. X809 Mrs. Mitford in 
L’Estrange Friendships Miss M. (1882) I. Introd. 18, I must 
grub away all the evening to get it accomplished. 1852 
Dickens Bleak Ho. v. We both grub on in a muddle. 1862 
G. Meredith Mod. Love, etc. Juggling Jerry x, I, lass, 
have lived no gip-sy, flaunting Finery, while his poor help- 
mate grabs. x868 Lowell Lett. (18941 1. 401, 1 was grubbing 
away at an article for t\)Si North American, ‘ J. S, 

Winter’ Red-coats 10 This sort of thing isn't living — it’s 
only grubbing along from day to day. 1895 E. A ngl. Gloss., 
Grub, to pick up a living in mean, haphazard ways, 

9. [?f. thesb.] slang, a. To take ‘grub ’or food; 
to feed, eat. Also to grub it. 

1725 Nevi Canting Diet, , Grub, . . to Eat, to Dine, &c. X839 
Disraeli Corr, w. Sister 121, I found some twenty- 
five gentlemen grubbing in solemn silence. 1848 Thackeray 
Van. Fair Ixiv, Come away into the supper-room . . seeing 
those nobs grubbing away has made me peckish too. 1893 
R. Kipling Many Invent. 32, 1 was grubbing on fowls and 
boiled corn. 

b. To provide witli ‘grub ’or food, slang. 

x 8 x 2 J. H. Vaux Flash Did. s.v., 'To grub a person, is to 
diet him, or find him in victuals. 1837 Dickens Pickw. 
xxii, The red-nosed man warn’t by no means the sort of 
person you’d like to grub by contract. X883 Daily Tel. 
18 May 3/1 They are not bound to grub you. 

10. Cock-fighterP slang, 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Grubbing a Cock, a cutting off 
the Cock’s Feathers under the Wings. 

11. Comb, (the vb.-stem used attrib.), as grub- 
ax (corruptly di grubbage)j -boe, -book, imple- 
ments used in grubbing up roots, stumps, etc. ; 
grub-fell zt. trans., to bring down (a tree) by cut- 
ting at the root ; grub-saw, a hand-saw used for 
sawing marble slabs into strips. 

161X CoTGR, Aigre, a kind of *Grub-axe, or instrument 
wherewith roots, and , shrubs are plucked up. 1669 Wor- 
LiDGE Syst. Agric. cejr Grubbage, see Mattock. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Grubbage or Grub-ax, a Tool to 
grub up Roots of Trees, Weeds, etc. 1878 Jefferies 
Gamekeeper at H- iv. 72 Strong spades and grub-axes for 
rooting out a lost ferret. X894 Times ii Sept. X6/7 Every 


tree should be ‘*grub-felled -that is, taken up by the roots. 
X787 W. Marshall Norfolk II. 381 ^Grub-fellings 
the common method of taking down timber trees. 1884 
Knight Did. Meek. Suppl., *Grub Hoe, ^Gt^b Hook. 3853 
O. Byrne H attdhk. A rtisan 92 I’he cutting is effected with 
smaller blades, called *grub-saws. 

Hence Grubbed/^/. 

1826 Miss Mitford Village Ser, it. (1863) 414 The excel- 
lent double hedge-row of grubbed wood. 

Grub-, (in comb. Grub-Pegasus,) used as equiva- 
lent to Grub-street (sense 2). 

Vs Real Diary Ded. (D.), Nor could I mount 
my jPad for a Day’s journey, but strait some paultry poet, 
astride his Grub-Pegasus, wrote at me, or rode, and sent his 
Flue and Cry after me. 

Grubsdan : see Grubeak. 

Grubbage: see gtiub-ax s.v. Grub «/. it. 
Grubbed, ppl.a. : see under Grub and zf. 
Grubber (gr»*bai). [f. Grub v. -f -erI.] 

1. One who grubs, lit. and 7 ?^. ; a digger ; a 
searcher among ruins and the like; a laborious 
worker. 

X3.. St. Erkenwolde ft in Honstm. Altengl. Leg. (1881) 
267 Mony grubber in grete |?e grounde for to seche. c 1440 
Promp. Farm 217/1 Grubbare in J>e erthe, or oj^er thynggys 
(//. grov blare, P. grovifhla.r), fossor, confessor, fossatrix. 
1776 S. J. Pratt Pupil of Pleasure \. 33 Homespun soon 
discovered himself to be a grubber in books. 1825 Scott 
P'am. Lett. 17 Sept. (1894) 11. xxiii. 346 You are so capital 
a grubber that 1 have little doubt you will light upon 
it sooner or later. 1849 Miss Mulock Ogilvi'es xxviii, 
(1875) 209 The hard-working grubbers in science. 1882 F. J, 
Furnivall E. E. Wills Ded, 9, I, or some grubber of like 
kind. X892 Daily News 26 May 3/1 It is time to see the 
grubbers at work. We reach * the face ’—that is to say, the 
parts where the hewers and blasters of the rock are at work. 

2. An implement for grubbing, breaking np ground, 
uprooting stumps or weeds, etc. local. 

1598 Florio, A rpago . . a rake, a harrow, a grubber. 383* 
Sir j. Sinclair Corr. II, 157 The scarrifier or grubber, for 
puh'erizing the soil, 1848 Chambers' Inform. 1. 487/2 The 
common Scotch grubber resembles a strong harrow frame, 
running upon four wheels and guided like a plough, i86x 
Times 10 Oct., The bean stubble is broken up by Tennant’s 
grubber and the wheat lightly ploughed in. 1886 Elworthy 
W. Somerset Word-bk., Grubber, a tool for rooting — a com- 
bination of axe and mattock. 

3. One who gets together wealth by sordid or con- 
temptible methods. Now usually mo7tey -grubber, 
[Cf. Du. grabber money-grubber.] 

1578 T. White Serin, at Patds Cross 58 Such grubbers 
there bee whiche grynde the faces of the poore, 

4. An eater, a feeder. 

1861 Hughes 7 'om Brown at Oxf. vi. (1889) 50, I like to 
see a fellow an honest grubber at breakfast and dinner. 
i86x Dickens Gt. Expect. III. 9 ‘ I’m a heavy grubber, dear 
boy’, he said, as a polite kind of apology when he had 
made an end of his meal, 

Grubbery (grz^-bori). [f. Grub sb. or «>. + -eby.] 
1. A room for hard work or study. ? Obs. rare""^. 
X791 Mad. D’Arblay Lei, Dr, Burney 8 Oct. in Diary V. 
260 The great grubbery will be in nice order for you, as well 
as the little ; both have, .many accessions of new books. 

2. slang, a. Food, ‘grub’; also, a (public) meal, 
b. A place where one ‘ grubs ’ or takes food. 

1831 Trelawny Adv. Younger Son Ixiii, A nice little 
cabin there . . with grubbery, tree of rent and taxes. Ibid. 
Ixxiii, You seem not very well found in the grubbery line, 
1837 Boston Herald 31 Jan. 4/2 The out-and-out speech of 
Lord Spencer at the late grubbery. 1889 BARRifeRE & Leland 
Did. Slang, Grubbery (popular), an eating-^ house, 

3 . Something grubbed or dug out ; an excavation. 
1887 Tuer & Fagan %st Yr. Silken Reign vili, 164 Brunei’s 

Thames Tunnel . , this damp and sombre grubbery, 

4. Grovelling or sordid way of life, rare~K 

1891 SYMONDsin H. F, Brown (1895) JI. 336 Let us 

not allow ourselves to be submerged in passion Or our love 
to lapse in Rubbery, 

Grubbing (gr»’big), vbl. [f. Grub v. + 
-ing L] The action of the verb Grub. 

1. Digging ; the uprooting of stumps of trees, etc, ; 
the clearing of ground of trees, weeds, and the like, I 
c 1440 Promp. Paro. Grubynge {H. grublyng, P, 

growblinge), confossio. c 1460 Fortescue Abs. f Lim. Mon. 
xiii. (1885) 141 In grobbyng and stokkyng off treis, busses, 
and groves. 1598 Florio, Esiirpatione , . an extirpation, a 
rooting out, a grubbing. 1639 Horn & Rob. Gate Lang. 
Uni. xvii. § 205 By delving, or grubbing, the cunny, or 
rabbet, maketh burrowes. 1725 Bradley Did., Grub- 
bing, a Term used in Agriculture, and signifies the clearing 
of Ground of Stubs, &c. 1861 Musgrave By-roads 287 The 
grubbing-up of twenty or thirty acres of wood. 

"2^. fig. Close search or investigation; plodding 
work, laborious study. 

X831 Cari-yle in Westm. Rev. XV. 2t Antiquaries ,. in 
their Blackletter stubbing and grubbing. 1838 Macaulay 
Ess., Temple (i88q) 436 No grubbing among old state-papers 
will ever bring to light any document which will shake these 
facts. 1849 H. Rogers Ess. (1874) 1 1, vi. 308 The indefatigable 
grabbings and gropings of the literary antiquary. 

3, slang. Eating, feeding; concr. food, ‘grub*. 
1819 Moore Tom Crib (ed. s') 28 What with snoozing, high 
grubbing, and guzzling like Cloe. xSip Sporting Mag, V, 
125 There’s an end of all good grubbing,^ 1867 W. H. L. 
Tf.ster Poems 132 They’re first rate grubbin for the poor, 

1 4. Some trick formerly practised among college 
students. Obs. 

1679 2nd Reg. Bk. Magd. Coll. Camh. 370 in ^ik Rep. 
Hist. MSS. Comm. (1876) 483/2 Tho.se sottish and even 
savage trickes of grubbing, salting, mustarding, and y® like. 
cxjzo Swift Tripos Wk.s. 1824 VI. 239 His bedfellow- 
dreams of grubbins all night. 
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6 . attrih, and Ccmk, as ^uhhing-ax^ 

-insirummt^ ^mattock^ f-Ut/ (cf. the 
corresp, combs, of Gkub v,); grabbing-iron, 
.-f («) a kind of.chiseior gouge ; (^) dial * an iron 
Instrament for grabbing up thistles GUss. 

1 888 ); grubbing-macbin©, atool usedia gunnery; 
also (sense gmbHn^-kaiL 
15^5 Higints tr. yuuius* Nomeitclator 265 Bidens. ,a delu- 
ing took witk two teeth, wherewith y« earth is opened in 
such places as the plough cannot pearse : some call it a 
'^graboing axe. sdiz Cotgr,, jfJmB Jhurckug^ a grubbing 
ax ; or . forked pickax. atSsp. R. Thompson Gardeners: 
Assist IBS Mattock, or Grubbing-axe. 16x1 Cotgr., B/s- 
noire^ a ■^grubbing forke, or grubbing axe, 1897 Bahri^re 
8t Leland Diet Slangy ^Grubbing halt tWinenester), the 
hall in which college, ‘ men ’ take their meals. 189s A ach- 
land Sfar i Oct, 1/6 ^Grubbing and Dutch Hoes. 1896 
P. A. Bruce Ecan. ffisl. Virginia I. 463 There were 
several kinds of this implement [jfc. the hoej, the hilling, the 
weeding, and the grubbing. 1603 Hoixano Plutarch's 
Mar. ib^ When he would rid the ground of some wilde 
hushes and fruitlesse plants, he laieth at them mainely with 
his ^grubbing hooke or mattocke. X7r9 Iadndon & Wise 
Combi. Gard. 31:9 Where the closenes.s of .the Plants to one 
anotner will permit us to use only ^gnibbing Instruments. 
trx440 Prom^, Parp. 217/2 *Grabbynge yryn of gravowrys, 
supra in formowre. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss.f *GrHbHtP-mat-‘ 
tock^ an instrument or tool to grub roots or trees with. x$gt 
Percivaix Sp. Diet, Pofadort a ^grubbing took. 
Grabbing, vbl sb :^ ; see under Gedb 
C teubMng (gr^^-big), ppL a. [£ Geub v. + 
That grubs. Hi. andy%. 

x^5 C._Smart Phsedrus 11. iv, (Bohn) 490 TTiat grubbing 
Swine Still works the tree to overset, 1838 'Dickens Hich, 
Mtek. xvi, Poor ' grubbing devils of authors. x88* W. B. 
Weedhn Sac. Law Lamr 257 T'he slave, the serf, the 
grubbing laborer . .have been rele:M«id from, .fetters, 
GrubMe (grrb’l), 37. [variant of Grabble 
influenced by Geub 7/. Du, has ^obbelen synony- 
mous with gmbbeUn^ 

f 1 . inlr. and tram. To grope, Tq gmbbh ttp : 
to scra{>e together. Obs. 

a 1690 E. H0PKIN.S Regeneration (1694) 28 Being now dcf- 
prived of the Image of God, the Soul grabbles here below. 
i6go Dryden Don Sebasi. u i. (16921 8 Let me rowl and 
grubble thee, a 1700 — Ovid'^s Amours t. hr, 73 There I 
will be, and there we cannot miss. Perhaps to grubble, or 
at least to kiss. 171a Steki.e Sped. No. 444 i» 4 He looked 
at the Fish, then at the Fiddle, still grubling in his Pockets, 
. .then altered his Mind as to Farthings anefgave my BViend 
a Silver Sixpence. 1719 D'Orfey Pills I. 353, I’ll grubble 
all my Jokes up to Delight ye. Ibid. II. 329 And foreign 
Sol/a grabbles up the Pence. 

% intr. =a Geub v. 6 b. rare. 

1867 G. Macdonald Poems 265 The limping, cheating 
plover Not upon an elm tree hover, But prefer m fields to 
grabble With the partridge. 

Hence Gru'^bhle rare^ an act of ' grabbling ^ 
x85» Tails Mag. XIX. 336 The cherub® hungry come 
firon^lay. Dirt-pies and gutter grabbles, 
t Gru'bMer. Ok. or ank. Also 5 groablars, 
growblai. [Altered form of Gbubbeb.] «Geub- 
BBE U 

c X440 [sMM ( 3 RUBBER i]. X813 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. 
LXXll. 283 That which not the parish -clerk, but the con- 
versation of the neighljourhood, might have supplied, is too 
commonly left to the sagacity of grubblers yet unborn, 
t Gru'b'blillg,, ^bL sb. Obs. In 5 growblinge, 
5-6 grublyug. [Altered form of Geubbieg.] 

1 . Digging, grabbing. 

CX440 [see Grubbing vhl. sh, i]. 

2. in comb, grubhling iron., a ‘ grubbing-iron 

X530 Palscr, 222 'i Formoar or grublyng yron. 

Q-nibblings, dial, form of Guovbllii?g8 adv. 
Grnblsy (gr»'bi)» a. [£ Grub sk + -t.] 

1 . a. Infested with grabs, b. Of the nature of 
a grub or larva. 

1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Tree., Reject those trees . . 
that are knotty and appear to be grubby. 1852 Househ, 
Words 23 Oct. 138 Divesting themselves of the grubby or 
chry.satis-like covering of great-coats and wrap-rascmls. 

2 . Stunted, dwarfish. (Cf.GEUBi'A2a.) Nowtfm/. 
1611 CorCR., Raboup'i^ growne crooked, and low; . . mis- 

growne, grubbre, dried up. Ibid., Raiatini^ grabble, 
shrunke in, thick and short, xjxz J. James tr. Le Blond's 
Gardenings Observe, if there are great Trees near, whether 
they grow CTooked, ill-sbap'd, and grubby. x8^ C/eesh. 
Gloss,, Grubby, .small, poor, stunted. 

3 . Dirty, grimy ; also slovenly and underbred. 

a 1845 Hood Black Job vi. They look’d so ugly in their 
sable iiidcB : So dark, so dingy. Hke a grubby lot Of sooty 
sweeps. xSss Chamb. yrnl. III. 105 The lint ..is sure to 
suffer; . , it is sure to become foul, and, as it is. technically 
termed, ‘grubby 1859 F, E. Paget Curate of Cumber- 
worihf etc. 227 A pack of crabby childrtti in a frowzy 
school, xS6x Sala Dutch Piet xxi 330 That shabby, 

f rubby, ilbsmelling old street 1893 G. Allbn ScMliymsg 
. 153, 1 like Mr. Thistkton. .he’s quite nicK^ of course, and 
there's nothing grubby about him. 

4 . dial {ixe quot. and cf. Grub sk 3.) 

1841 HARTSKpitNE Salop. Antif, 450 Grubby f testy, ill- 
tem.p«ed,, .peevish. 

Hence grubby or grimy condition. 

jWbrtT. Star 20 Aug. 4/6 Their face in a condition of 
fmbbiaesiL ■ 

t CimlJeami < 3 ?- joadar. Obs. Also Grabaan, 
Gmbboaar, [1 Gbub(-8TEset) + after 

Saimn^ etc,] Of or belonging to Grub-street 
X704 Kwift T. Tub i. (1709) 30 The Gruhsiean sa^es have 
alwa;^ chosen to convey their pT'eoepts, .shut up wthin the 
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Vehicles of types and fables. 1759 Dilworth Pope 39 The 
overt acts of the Grubean sowers of poetic .sedition. 1795 
Chro7u in Ann. Reg. 6 A Grubean ekgy. 1803 Spirit Pubt 
yr/ds. (1804) yil. 33 The Grubean sages have exalted their 
society, in point of mine, above all societies. 

CrmlbllOO^ (grzi’bhud), [f. Geub rA ■+• -hood.] 
The condition of a grub or larva. 

x8s9 W. S. Coleman Woodlands 75 [He] feeds the 

last days of his grubhood upon the nutty pip.s. 1859 Sala 
7 'w.round Clock (1861)105 Yonder broken-winged bmterfiy, 
relapsing, .into a state of grubhood again. 
Grrnb-street (gr/^'bstrft), . 

1 . orig. The name of a street near Mooriields m 
London (now Milton-street), ‘much inhabited by 
writers of small histories, dictionaries, and tem- 
porary poems * (J.) ; hence used allusively for the 
tribe of mean and needy authors, or literary hacks. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. n. 2/1 When strait I 
migiit descry, The (Jumtescence of Grubstreet, well dwtild 
Through Cripplegate in a contagious Map. xtSSp Shad- 
well Bury P. v. 56 The very Spirit of Grulistreet Reigns 
in you. 171a Arbuthnot yohn Bull Pref., O Grubstreet I 
thou fruitful Nursery of tow'ring Genius’s 1 1809 Byron 
Eng, Bards 4* Sc, Revie%oers 547 Long, long beneath that 
hospitable roof Shall Grub-street dine, while duns are kept 
aloof. 1870 Emerson Soc. 4- Solit, Books Wks. (Boliru 
III. 80 Now and then, by rare.st luck, in some foolish Grub 
Street is the gem we want, 

2 . attrib. or as adj. Pertaining to, emanating 
from, or characteristic of Grul>str€e£ ; of the nature 
of literary hack-work ; rarely, like a needy scribbler. 

X648 Mercurius Fide liens O'homasson Tracts B. M.) 
CCCLXXXIV. No. 32. 6 The Grukstreet pamphleteer. 
1672 Marvell Transp. r. 26 Grubstreet anti Polemical 
Divinity, a 1700 B. E. Diet Cant. Crero, Grub street 
News, false, Forg'd. X7 10 Swift Tailer No. 230 p 2 l ill of 
late Years, a Grubstreet Book was always bound in Sheep- 
skin, 1760 Voy. W. O. G. Vaughan 1 . X29 Grub-street 
Quill-dnvers. x^S Grose Diet Vulg. Tonpte s.v., A Grub- 
street writer means a hackney author, who manufactures 
books for the booksellers. x8^ Lowell Lett (18941 1 . 276 
At present I am perfectly Grubstreet, but then I have the 
pleasure of earning every penny I spend, a i860 Macaulay 
lUst Eng. xxiii, (1889) li, 644 was 1 ^ only in Grub 
Street tracts that such reflections were to be found. 

Hence Grabstre«tiaa sk^ < 3 ‘xmbstr©otoiiiatt 


a. (mme-wds.). 

cxyxx Mite. Lett Misfs ymt. <'1722) H, 303 Ha, ha, ha, 
all the Judges sit upon the Grub-Streetiaws I ibid. 321 
Any able Grubstreetian. 1803 Spirit Pubt ymis. (iSofij IX. 
245 A Ballad in the Style Grubsireetoniaiu 
Grucche, obs. form of Grutch. 
t Cini’CcMld. Obs. rare’^^, 
s. + did fern, .suffix, as in ONorlhumb./tf/'i^/f/ female 
relative, nlkebyrild female ntighbemt, ME. begemld^ 
beggild, ekiapiidyfostrild, motild, Mild. 

‘Fbe origin of the suffix is obscure ; the suggestion that it 
is derived from -kiid as a frequent terminal element in 
female names can hardly be right, <wi account of the umlaut 
in the ONorthumbrian e.vampTes. Perh. it may represent a 
Tout. fern, agent-suffix Spljd.l 
A (female) gram bier* 

a 1*23 Ajicr. R. 108 Heo is a grucchild [MS, C. grucindc, 
MS. T. gruccherek & ful itowen, 

Gruen e, grtidche, obs. forms of Grutck. 
Grudge sk Forms : see the verb. [f. 

Gruduk V., or variant of Geutch jA] 

1 1 . Murmur, murmuring, grumbling ; discontent, 
dissatisfaction ; reluctance, unwillingness. Obs. 

14.J7 Marg. Paston InP. Lett No. 801 III. 197 Forsyebe 
^rwgys and other causya, I am ryght iMory that the graunie 
IS knowyn that I have mad, with ewght it myght take eficc't 
x<^ Rich. Hi in Ellis Orig. Lett Ser. iii. I. 104 'I'he 
gret clamor grugge and complainte which our liege people 
of, this oiir Roy***' have made of and upon the coign© eff 
silver made in our lande of Irland. 1518 iu W. H. Turner 
Select. Rec. Oxford (s88o) 19 Ther shold ensew gre^is and 
murmures amongst the k3mgis suhgectA xgad 'Ilndale 
Atl* vi, I There arCNc a grMge anwange the grekesagaynste 
the ebrues. le^ Moss Amm. Pmsoned Mk Wks. t&pth 
That they sbukle eat his fieshe and drincke his bloud after 
their ownc carnal viiderstandinge, but yet in another 
fourtne, to put awaye all ^tdge of siotnacke, c 152^ Mari'S- 
FiiiLD Divorce Hen, V ill (Camden) 193 They declare what 
murmur and gnulgc was in England. x6xx B, Jmmn Cati- 
line HI. i. That still your caouitfieU of me be apwou'd ; Both 
by your mIucs, and those to whom you hau«, with grudge, 
prefer'd me. 

t 2 . * Murmuring * of tbe conscience ; uneasiness 
or disturbance of mind ; scrtiple, doubt, misgiving. 
Also, an instance of tbii Ohs. 

1483 Vuigaria obs Termtio 7 b, There is oou grugge or 
dout that maketh meeuyll at esaet'L.xviiw# sempnlm reitatl. 
XS3X Dial on Lams Eng. t. xxxiL (1638) §6 Without any 
fcruple or grudge tiff Conscience. 1540 Morysine 
I ntrod. Wysd. C v. We must be content, that m mr con- 
science, we fele our selves void of secret grage and uinquiet- 
nes. x5s8 Bf, Watson Sm Saeram. xxi. *34 God gaue 
hyra grud4e in his (tonscience agayuste hy^ sinne. xs^ 
Barret TAmr. Warres *. ii, *x Is it no griMge to the smii- 
diers con«aeo« to %ht against them? 

8, Ill-will or reseatmeat due to some special 
cause, as a pemonal Injury, the superiority of m 
opponent or rival, or tbe like. Obs, (exc. as in b). 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 17 h, Th« le««e grugge 
ft haue, the more ye fle from malice and wikfeedenesse. 
*494 Faiyan Chrom. m 43$ He waiine of ihm jw moiihe 
grudge « hatred m he to fore hadde lone & gtxxl wydl 
xsx3 More in Graftoo Chrm. II. 76S To the great 
grudge of all men and high dls^ewire of Ood. 1S13 — 
Debeil Salem Wfc*. sm^t He »ight dyffamc all the 
temporall ministers too» wad hryng them in grudge & ob- 


loquie of the people. iS79 bvLY Euphues (Erh.) 88 Although 
he were moved with inward grudge yet he wisely repressed 
his, anger, xsgo Spenser F. Q. ni. iv. 6r Heavy look©., 
that plaine In ium bewraid great |trudge, and maltalent, 
X63S R- N. Camdefi’s Hist. Eliz. i. i’i. 23 Queen EHabeth 
bare, .secret grudge a;gain.st her. lyaaSEWELi/i^/, Quakers 
(1795) L Hef.’ 21 This hath raised envy, grudge, and malice 
against them. X784_ Cowpejr 7'ask y, 203 They plough’d, 
and sow’d, And reap’d their plenty without grudge or strife. 
1878 Browning LaSaisiaz 57 I’here is no such grudge in 
God as .scared the ancient Greek. 

b, A particular instance of this feeling: const. 
against (a person) ; also freq. in phr. to have a g. 
against, (f to. t at'), to bear, owe ( a person) a g.,etc. 

1531 ELYoxG'i^eA II. ix. . 18331 1 i, jo.i The people called Lores 
..wolde aduenge their olde grudges agayne the Athenien.sis. 
X58X Savile 7 'acitus' Hist. 11, v, 11591) 55 '1 hey laid grudges 
a.side [L. posit's odiL]. 1586 Sionky Arcadia n. (1622) 
2«.ti Public affairs were mingled with private grudges. 1601 
F. Gt iDwiN Bps. 0/ Eng. 169 The Comptei or. , hauingapriuate 
grudge at Htigand. 1603 K. Johnson Kingd. 4- Cointnw. 75 
'i’he Countes of Maunsliek l ave a grudge to the house of 
Saxony. i6xx Bnu.is i\!ark vi. 19 Herodms liad a quarrel 
[marg. inwarti grudgel against him. *657 Norilis Plutarch, 
Add. Lives (1676.1 4 The Atiaus. .b-ore Athanasius a grudge. 
1678 Dkyukn Kind Kctper ii, i. Dram, \N'ks, 1725 iV, 312, 

1 have a grudge to him, lor tiie Privilege of his hex. 1767 
'T. Hutchinson Hist, Moss, il, iii. 282 I'lKTe was a private 
grudge Jigainsi him. 183a Cl’nmngham Biit. Paitit. II. 244 
He went on his errand with a grudge, 1849 IVIacac’eay 
Hist. Kng. vi. II, 40 He had . . an old grudge to stimulate 
bus zeal. 1871 Dixon Ttnvcr III. xxvii 306 He nursed 
Some grudge against the Duke. X876 Mozi.ey L 'niv. Sertn. 
X. 11877) 204 Men of this character pursue a grudge un- 
ceasingly, a:,d never forget or furgive. 

t4. -- (Mil III! I. NO vb/. sk 2 . Obs. 
xsdz Turner Herbal n. 2oh, If any grudge of the same 
di.sea.se chance to iDe ag.dne- 1584 C<s<';an Hmnn Health 
ccxiil. ■ i<( 36,* 2^'5 IlieJ wa.s never vexed with any sicknes.se. . 
except the grudge oi a fever of one day, 1678 R, I /K.strakce 
tcnccds Mar, 1171:2^ 106 They a«e past the Hazard of a 
Rclap-e, but they hate .still the (irudges of a Disea.se, 
f 6. injury, jiijuritiu.s inflitenct* 01 effect. Obs. rare, 
1491 A.ci 7 Hen. I'll, e. lu It was oideyned .. that the 
said Statute, .shuid be adnuUed..to the gret© prejudice 
grugge .siiigier lume and jeoperdk of all your sekl true 
lii'gcs. 1641 Miiton Rejertn. n. (1851) 'J’his our shaken 
Monarchy, that now lie- labouring under her tlirowes, and 
struggling .ag.-iinst the grudges of niose dreadfull Calamities. 
6. Comb., as grudge- tea nng adj. 
x6ix Cotgr., Muling, njahgnani,ill-wilHe, gnidge-bearmg. 
l 3 Tltdge(gut ^’ 5 Forms; 5-6gruge,griigge, 
grog©, 0-7 grudg, (5 grwge, gmghe, grogge, 
growge, 6 grodge, groudge), 5- gmdg©. 

( Alten,d form of G butch v. ; fiossibly influenced by 

Geboue, agregge.kmmmm ; 

ynge, aggrugged) synonymous with AofiBiEVB.] 

1 1 . hitr. I'o nnirmnr ; to wtter ct-mplainls mnr- 
miiringly ; to gramble, complain ; to be discon- 
tented t>r dissatisfied. Obs, 

*461 Pas ton Lett No. 4C»4 II. 30 They grudge and sey, 
h'>w tliat the kyn|j resay viib »5t,h..^as haff be bis gret 
cimetn^es. 1470 ForjEscuE Artities in Abs. 4* Lim. Mon. 
(1885) App. R. 34(g( Kommeman. .shal mowe ohtayne gretter 
rewardis than thei have diwrwd, and yit gnigge, seying 
ttiey Imue to litill. t$aM Atkvhsow tr, De imitaiume 1. ix. 
X59 I'bey hiiue thfrifi j«yne, and lyghtly gniges [earlier 
version grrtchin,j''.n grm:cheth|, xsisCovi-.KiiAi-i Ps, ii 1 
Why do the Heithen grudge? why do the people ymagyn 
vayne thinges? xS 4 ®r* wit image GmK (1516) 89 b, Not 
with stanclynge all ibis lourmrnt, .he vitvn grudgeti x:® 
I.ATtMER Arm. Si, yoh/t Etmng, Day (1584) 284 , 1 woulde 
not haue you in any wise to grudge or murmnre because ye 
hitk houses. x6to |l<n.LANn Ltfy tv. i, 139 The 

\*ol«cians and A*knitani grudged ami routteicd for the 
fortifying of Verrngo. *6xx iimi.E Ps. lix I.«t them 
wander vp and downe for meat®, and grudge if they be not 
wtisfied. a t$piT.TAWmGatfs yttdgrm. i. tu x,(i64a) 207 
'i he Curdiuail . . on his tlmh bed, mut mured and grudged. 

f b. Const, against, earlier also mih (chiefly, 
a person); (chiefly, a thing*). Obs. 

X450 Tot*. Myst (Slaks. Soc. I 228 Thus for to grugge 
ageyns Godys mypht, A^ens by3 God 30 do offens, 1^3 
Presenfm, Jurm in Surtees i/A<r. (1888) 29 I'he comyiw 
grtily grugbis ther wytheb'' ther is non w ther was wont to 
!»«. x4i^ Famyan Chnm, v». ccxxiii. 248 He toke v|wn 
hym to rule in sitcbe wyxe, as the Kjuge grudged with 
hm doynge. a 15*9 Skelioh Sp. Parrot 435 tirocers were 
grugyd at and gray wed at but late. XS3S Covekoai.e Mark 
xiv, s Anti they grudged agaitmt her, 1538 Stamkkv England 
I, iii. Ba The tcmporalty grugyih agayn the spiritualty, the 
commyns agayne the nobwllys, x«^a 8 //m/. fm. Ki (18041 
9|S The people of the couMrey gnwifct beavilk at the promo- 
tion of ihk Kegvm. XJI97 IlixiKrii /icet Pot v. xvH. § a Nor 
k tbe« cauiw why the guilty. * should griwine or ccmmlain of 
Injuttice. x€xa T, 'rAVCOsi Comm, Titus ii 9 llmt too 
orditnark a Mime of seruat.tes when as they priiiatly mutter 
and grudge agaiiise^tbe commatwIn*er 4 s ami airrettions of 
thdr musters mwl mistresMS. xf« IIamiiy AVy Senpt 1. 10 
Nor kt mw grwlg at this brief Xhgrvss. a xyws* Sheffield 
( l>k. Bucklim.) Wl.f, ri7S3‘ H* What ! shall we too*. 
lifee cbildreii, erudge at one auoilser’f, pky-tbsngH? x8jio> 
Bwwn /fist Brit Ch, I, xi, 345 Slillinglket. .gtudged at 
the ktt tokmtion. 

t o. with t/amse expressing the cimse* 
tg&M T. Nmmn CaAm's Imt i, 47 Many perhaps do 
grudge, tbw the Scripture diufe not,. set fo»*b ikit fall and 
the cause .. liieroC xlfa* Donnr Serm. xv, *48 Neither 
grudnt that thou gtmt, iw that worse stay, x&ja Roger® 
Naamam 304 How ready. -to grudge, -that the heat of the 
day lyes opoH tliwii more IhiiW oifrrs. 1760 Beattii Vieg, 
Pmi. II* 40 Kor gracJge, Akxt®, tiiM th© rural pipe So oft 
haib staJitkl the jx»e» of thy lip. 

fd. a s to thlok «a enviani* 

thought Om, 


GBUDGEABLB. 

sSgt Shaks. X Hen. VI, iii. i. 176 So perish they, That 
gmdge one thought against your Maiesty. 

2 . tram. To be unwilling to give, grant, or allow 
(something); to begrudge. Also with infinitive 
asobj. ^ 

c x^oo Three Sans no For the symplesse St pouert 

of his persone, he gmggid the lesse his deliueraunce. 1549 
CovEKDALE, etc. Erami. Par. T^is. 32 Shall his fay the 
auaile him, that at Goddes commaundenient grudgeth to 
geue a cote to hys neyghbour that starueth for colde. 1596 
MdivardJ 1 1 , in. iv. F 4 b, The garrison of Genoaes. .weary 
with their march, Grudging to be soddenly impioyd, 1614 
Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 415 What if God had called mee 
to heaven ; would you have grudged my departure? 1618 
J, Bulloker in tarr 6'. F. Jas. I (1848) 291 His owne 
disciples, too, that sate at bord, Do grudge such cost be- 
stowM vpon their Lord. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's 
Trav. 1. 268 The English are very good Sea-men. .never 
;grudging their labour. lyrx Apdison Spect, No. 10 1P 6, 

1 hope these my gentle Readers, .will not grudge throwing 
away a Quarter of an Hour in a Day on this Paper. 1755 
Young Centaur v. Wks. 1757 IV. 236 Shall we grudge 
to pay half that pains for an eternity ? 1758 Johnson Idler 
No. ^ f 4 [She] tells how she gntdges every moment of 
delay. 1830 DTsraeli CJms. /, III. ix. 198 Some .. were 
jealous to obtain the distinction of a royal visit, though they 
grudged the cost. 1845 M‘ Culloch Taxation n. ii. (1852) 
165 The duties on spirits and tobacco.. are paid without 
being grudged. 1846 Khble Lyra Jmioc. (1873) 158 Why 
should we grudge the hour of prayer? 1848 B’ness Bunsen 
in Hare Z-i/fi (1879) H* ^20, I grudge your being dis- 
turbed in the composure you had re-conquered. 1873 
Browning Coti. 199 And as with body, so 

proceed with soul : Nor less discerningly, .grudge To play 
the doctor. 

D, Const to or dal. 

%63.9 Fuller Holy War v. nb (1640) 23^ The world., 
never grudged them great wages who did good work. 
1697 Drvdkn Virg. Georg. 1 . 677 Long the Gods.. Have 
grudg’d thee, Caesar, to the World below. 1719 Young 
Pusiris n. i, I’d grudge her beauties to the gods that gave 
them. *855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xv. HI. 508 Even 
aseaJous Royalists might not have grudged the old Republican 
a grave in his native soil. xSyi R. Ellis tr. Catullus Ixiv. 
170 Thus to my utmost need cixance . . Grudges an ear. 1873 
Helps Anim. ^ Mast. iii. (1875) 63, 1 don’t grudge these 
people their pleasures. 

f 3 . tram. To envy (a person). Also intr. To 
be envious. 0b$. rare. 

X5S7 Gascoigne Wks., Pr. Pleas. Kenilw. Av, Whose 
graces make the Gods to grudge, me thinkes it .should be 
shee. ax6Sx Fuller Worthies (1840.) III. 376 No good 
man will grudge him under this title, who shall seriously 
peruse this his epitaph. 

t 4 . tram. To trouble or vex mentally : said either 
of something which grieves the conscience or of the 
conscience distressing a person. Also impers. Obs. 

1483 Noitingkam Rec. 11. 393 On thyng in e-specyalle 
gruggyd theyr consyens. 1488 Will op Sir E, Shea 
(Somerset Ho.), My conscience gruggeth me that I wronged 
hym. 1534 More Let. to Marg. Roper Wk.s. 1429/1, I 
woulde not declare any speciail^ part of that othe that 
grudged my conscience. 1535 Goodly Primer, Ckr. In- 
siruef. Ckildr., Call to your mind wh.at offence . . chteflie.st 
grudgeth your conscience. xbzpjER. Dyke Counterpoyson 
<16201 22 Oh how it grudges the wretch to spare God so 
much time 1 Ibid. 50 it would have grudged him farre more 
to haue .secne them hang from yeare to yeare. 

absoL or intr. £■1460 G. Ashby Poems in. 895 To do 
ayeinste conscience in suche guise, Whiche shal frete and 
gruge in your soule & mynde. 1558 Bp. Watson Set/. 
Saeram, xxL 134 He stopped hy.s cares, and woulde not 
suffer hys conscience to grudge, nor shewe liym hys offences, 
1 6 , pass, and intr. To be seized with a disease ; 
to have the first touch or access of a fever. Obs. 
(Cl Geudoe sb. 4, Grudgii^g vbLsb. 2.) 

X494 Fabyan Chron. vi, clxv, x6o He was grudgyd with a 
feuoure ; for remedye whereof, he toke a pocion of a 
physycion lewe, 1530 Palscr. S75h* 1 . gro^dge, as one 
doth that hath a groudgyng of the axes, je fnlonm. . . Me 
thynke his axes cometh upon hym, for he groudgeth all 
redy. 1549 Chalonkr Rrasm. on Folly Hja, Who maie 
auaut him selfe to do wiseli, and not to be grudged with 
some spyce of niadnesse [L. quigue non aliquo imanise 
gencre ieneaiur\ 

fb. intr. To chatter with the teeth (?as in 
ague). Obs. rare“'‘K 

CX440 Capgrave Life St Hath. v. 1309 There is noon 
that it seeth But for feer lie gruggeth with his teeth. 
t6. tram. To load, cram [? for g^^egge, aggrege\ 
164a Rogers Ncusman 532 Hee shall choke them with 
their 'ownc niorsells, and grudge them therewith till they 
come out at tlieir nostrill-s. 
lienee Grudged ppl a. 

1549 Chalonkr F.rnsm. on Folly Gija, They fele not 
what a twitching turment it is to have a grudged conscience 
c X636 Strafford Papers I. 210 Nobility is such a gradged 
and envied piece of monarchy. 1853 Kane GrtnneU Exp. 
xlvii. <1856) 442 A grudged ration of seal’.s meat, 

t 0 XU*dgeable,^ 2 . Obs. rare-\ [f. Grudge 
■+■ -ABLE.] That may be complained of. 

1570 Levins Manip. 3/4 Grudgeable, murmurcMlis. 

Grudgeftll (gr»-d 5 ful), a. rare. [f. Grudge 
+ -FiJL.] Full of resentment or rancour ; resentful. 
1S06 Spenser F. Q. iv. viii. 28^ The hag did scold And 
ra^at them with gmdgefull discontent, 16^ Vicars 
Mneid n. 49 Gmdgefull Greeks. 1877 Bi^ckie ^^se Men 
86 The full-eyed spouse of Zeus Grudgeful that Troy no 
bloodier bane should brook. 1893 Stevenson Codriona xv. 
182 These red-shank’s are uncogrudgefuL 
Hence Gxu*dg«tftaiy ^ ^ ^ 

x88a H. E. Merivale Fauat o/B.Ul. 11. xv. 95 ^e 
laughed with a real enjoyment which Guy rather grudge- 
fully envied hex.. 
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GnidgeMn (grzrdgkin). mme-md. [f. Grudge 
sb. -i- -KIN,] A little grudge. 

1860-1 Thackeray Loz/eti^ Some twaddler against whom 
I have a grudgekin. 

Grudgemeat (grzi-dgment). rare'^K £f. 
Grudge v. + -ment.] Envy, resentment 

1^5 Browning Flight Duchess xv. 289 A little plait of 
hair., which at my breast 1 wear. Ever did (rather to 
Jacynth’s grudgment), And ever shall, till the Day of Judg- 
ment. 

Grudgeons, obs. form of Gurgeons. 

Grudger ^ (gr 2 ?*d,^w). [f. Grudge v. -f -erI.] 
One who grudges or murmurs; one who cherishes 
ill-will, resentment, or envy. 

1552 Huloet, Grudger, walignans, zelotes. x 6 o 6 Ford 
Fame''s Mem. Wks. 1869 III. 307 Of all his foes, backbiters, 
grudgers fear’d. 1631 Mabbe Celestina vi. 74 Munnurers, 
grudgers of my good, repiners of my prosperity. 1898 
Westm. Gaz. 26 Jan. 2/1 The grudgers, ever ready to interfere 
with other folk’s innocent pleasures. 

So Gru dgery [see -ery], grudging, 

1889 Spectator 23 Nov., He expressed himself with a 
vulgar gt udgery of rank that suggested dislike to ail 
superiority. 

*f Gmidger Ohs. rare. [f. Grudge v. + -er^, 
the Ah', ending as in trover, user, etc.] Complaint, 
dissatisfaction. j 

1467 Poston Lett. No. 575 II. 306 , 1 trost . .that he nothyr ! 
hath ne shall have cause of gmdger by my defaut, for I can 
not understand ony cause of grud^ger. 

Grudging (gix7*d5iq), vbl. sb. [f. Geudge V. 

-h-INGl.J 

1. The action of the verb Grudge : f a. Murmur- 
ing, grumbling, complaint, b. Reluctant or un- 
willing action, c. The cherishing of ill-will, resent- 
ment, or envy, 

£■1420 hvDG. Assembly Gods 217 What pyne or greef ye 
for me prouyde, Without any grogyng I shall hit abyde. 
1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 17 b, Holde you content 
with that, that ought to sufhseyou, and so ye shal not haue 
no gruggyng. 1547 Homilies i. Obedience m. (1859) 115 
She gladly, without any excuse or p-udging, for conscience 
sake did take that cold.. winter journey. 1587 Golding 
De Mornay xxiv. 11617) 41 1 Wherefore languished hee fortie 
veers in the wildemesse among a thousand grudgings. 1601 
Bp. W. Barlow Senn. Paules Crosse 20 Grudging marres 
charitie. ^ 1653 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. viii. § 12 I'he Grudg- 
ings which began to grow betwixt Secular Priests and 
lesuits. 17x2 Steele Spect. No. 268 1*3 Who.. without 

S udging allow whatever is prudent and convenient, 17S3 
URKE ilep. Affairs India Wks. XL 50 The export of so 
much silver was sometimes a subject of grudging and un- 
easiness in Europe. 1866 Mrs. Carlyle £.£r^/. III. 321 
No appearance of envy or grudging in anybody. 1876 
B’ness Bunsen in H.are Li/e (1879) IL viii 466 The gift 
of God is granted without stint or grudging. 

1 2 . An access or slight symptom of an approach- 
ing illness, or a trace remaining of a previous one ; 
a * touch ’ (of an ailment, pain, etc.). Obs. 

C1440 Pronip. Parv. 217/2 Gnidgynge of sekenesse, 
murmur. 1548 Records Urin. Fkysick viii. (1651) 46 
There goeth with it some spices and grudgings of the Ague. 
1588 Dee Diary (C^amdeni 28, June 19th, I had a grudging 
of the ague. x6o6 Holland Sueton. 251 Some light motions 
and grudgings of hissicknesse. 16x9 Fi.etchkr M. Thomas 
II. i, A grudging caus’d by th’ alteration Of air, may hang 
upon me. a 1643 W. Cartwright Ordi^ry iv. iv, When 
did you Feel the first grudging on ’t ? 'tis not broke out In 
any place. 1672 Dryden and Ft. Conq. Granada xv. iii. 
The grudging of my ague yet remains. 1710 T. Fuller 
Pharm. Extemp. 127 As soon as ever any grudging of the 
Fit a coming is perceived, etxqtfi Pegge Dertndsms Ser. 
II. 103 (E. D. S.l Grudging, * a grudging of pain’, a spice or 
small degree of it, a tendency to it. 

Jig. X613 Beaum. & Fl. Honest Mauls FoHnne v. in, 
Now have I A kinde a grudging of a beating on me, 1 fear 
my hot fiti 

1 3. Inward disquiet orvexation. (Cf. Grudge sb. 2 .) 
X4SO-XS30 Myrr, onrLadye 44 Tbeyre spyrytes ar dryuen 
from quyetnes of denocyon into anguysshe ^ paynefull 
grudginges. 1601 Dent Pathtu. Heaven 242 When such 
little grudgings are felt in the soule. 
t4. A secret longing, wish, or inclination. Ohs. 
1625 B. JoNsoN^ Staple ofN. i. ii, I’d fiaine be doing some 
good . . I feele a grudging Of bounty, and I would not 
long lye fallow. 1682 Dryden Medal 58 Ev'n in the most 
sincere advice he gave He had a grudging still to be a 
knave. 1694 Congreve Double-Dealer in. v, Nay, I don t 
despair ; but still she has a grudging to you. 

Grudging (gn^-d^ig), ppl. a. [-ing^.] That 
grudges ; t complaining, repining {pbsi) ; unwilling, 
reluctant ; resentful, envying. 

«i533 Frith Disput. Purgai. (1829) 119 If I.. pay albeit 
mine heart be never so grudging & cvtl-wilhng yet have I 
fulfilled the law. 1390 Sfenser F. Q. i. ii. 19 [In death] 
his grudging ghost did strive With the fraile flesh. *^34 
Milton Camus 723 We should serve him as a grudging 
master. 1874 Green Short Hist. ix. § 4-. 6^9 His industry 
earned the grudging praise of his enemies. x8^ Jessopp 
Coming of Friars i. 40 A certain grudging provincialism is 
observable in the East Anglian c^racter. 

Grudgingly Cgrz’'d 3 iqli), adv. [f. Grudging 
ppl. a. + -LT^.] In a grudging manner; unwillingly, 
reluctantly ; with stint or reluctance. 

1349 CovERDALE, ctc. Erosm, Par. i Pei. iv. 7-xx Let 
him that bath substaunce..beRtowe vnto them that haue 
nede, not grudgingly nether with murmup^ng. but gla<By 
and chearefully. 1644 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 138 Ihe 
one doth it cheerfully and willingly J the other ^^udgingly 
and repiningly. 1781 Cowper Chanty 218 i rouble is 
Einidffingly and hardly brooked While life’s sublimest joys 
are overlooked. 182^ D’Israeli Chas. I, IL xil 3^4 Ihe 
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reluctant civilities so grudgingly accorded by the Monarch. 
1879 Trollope Cent sin Henry xxiv. 276, I had nothing ta 
do but to obey his orders. But I did it most grudgingly, 
GrudsiusueSS (grzi’dgiunes). ■ ff.'as piec. -t- 
-NESS.] ^The condition or quality of being grudg- 
ing, unwilling, reluctant, or stinting. 

1820 L. Hunt Indicator No. 51 {i822> L 404 A jealous 
grudgingness. 1876 Geo. Eliot D en Ixiy, Nothing 
grates on me more than that posthumous grudgingness to- 
wards a wife. 

Grixdgm(g)s, -ions, var. or obs. f. Guegeons. 
t G3?uey sb% Obs. Also 4 grwe, 5 grew, 
5, 9 Se. gro. [Commonly taken to be a. OF. gru 
meal, grain (see Gruel); but there is no trace in 
OF. ol the sense ‘ particle*. 

The phrase *not a grue’ has a curious resemblance to the 
Gr. ouSe ypv, adopted by the Latin comedians as gry 
quideiH (see Grv); but it is difficult to see how this could 
have come into ME. and mod. Sc. use,] 

With negatives: Not a {one) grue, no grue*. not 
an atom, not a whit. 

X3. . Gaw. 4' Gr. Kni. 2251, I schal gruch [le no grwe. 
13.. St. Erkemvald in Horstm. AltengL Leg. 11887) 
273, I folwe he in h® fader nome & his fre childes & of pe 
gracious holy goste— & not one grue ^ lenger, a 1400-50 
Alexander We had bene dra wen. .into dLsspaire dene. 
And of he godness of god no5t a grew IDublin MS. dele] 
traisted. a 1420 Hocci.eve De Reg. Princ. 1939 Where as 
her is but smal or naght a gru. 1823-80 Jamieson, Grtc, a 
particle, an atom. No a gru of meal, not a particle of 
meal - . He has na a gru of sense. 

Grue (gn^) , rare, InSgra. [ad. 
grus crane, or a. F. grue.'\ A crane. 

iS95“6 Burel Pilgr. in J. Watson Collect. Poems (1706) 
II. 27 The Gru befoir me thair appeirs, Quhois legs wer 
lang and syde. 

t Grue, sb.^ dial. Obs. [? a. 0 ¥.grtt meal : see 
Gruel.] A kind of meal cake made in Cheshire. 

x6s5 Moufet & Bennet Healths Improv. xxiv. 233 Had 
Galen seen the Oaten Cakes of the North ; the Janocks of 
Lanca.shire. and the Grues of Che.shire, he would have 
confessed that Oates and Oatmeal are. .meat.. for tall, fair 
and strong men. 

Grue (gr«X * 51 ?. Also gTou. [f. Gruez/.^] 
The action of Grue v.l; shivciing, shuddering; 
a shiver, shudder. 

1820 Edinh. Mag. May 423 A seikenan’ grou cam ower 
my heart, 1 swarft amang his hands. 1867 N. Maclkod 
Starling xni,Tht Sergeant experienced what is called in 
Scotland a grue— the sort of shiver one feels in a night- 
mare. 1899 Daily Nezvs ^ Nov. 8/6 Her new book, .lacks 
nothing by which to give its readers a *grue’. 

Grue igrw), sb.^ north, dial. Also gm, grew. 
?Ice in flakes, or detached pieces. 

183s Farquharsonui Phil. Trajis.C%lgV,^y:i{%ett ground- 

t rue in Ground sb. 18]. Ibid. 333 At thi.s rapid, the whole 
ottom . . was covered with silvery gsn. ibid. 334 A number 
of piece.s of loose gru. 1839 Douglas in Proc. jBerw, Nat. 
Club 1 . No. 7. 185 An immense quantity c&gresy, incompact 
ice, floated down. Ibid. 187 The frost.. catching the light 
fluating grew, makes a chance of obstruction. i89x Scott, 
Leader 3 Feb. 7/1 The ‘ grue ’ floating down the Tweed. 

Grue Sc. and north, dial. Forms : 3-4 

gru, 4^7 grow, 5, 9 grue, 6 grou, 5-6, 9 grow©. 
pa. t. 4 grew, gieuyt, 4-5 growyt, -it. [Not 
recorded in OK. or ON. ; cognate with the synony- 
mous OHG. in-griihi (MHG. grfiwen, mod.G. 
grauen), Y)\x.gruwen,T>2t..gi'ue O'Svt . grwa. grbywa 
(inod.Sw. now only refl. to grieve).] 

1 . intr. To feel terror or horror, shudder, tremble ; 
quake ; to shrink from something ; to be troubled 
in heart. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 79S3 Dauid . . thoght on his fas philistiens, 
Gladli wald he \2xa. confund. To ger for him gru 
{Fair/, grow] and grise, C1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace 
(Rolls) 8532 His herte a-geyns hym gros & grew. 137S 
Barbour Bruce xvn. 686 Thair hertis than begouth till 
grow. Ibid. XX. 517 At tresotme growyt [.so /US. E . ; MS. C. 
grevit, ed. 1616 groowed] he .so gretly, IKat na tratour 
mycht be hym by. c 1450 Holland Hozvlat xxxv, To 
James Lord Dowglas thow the gre gaif, To ga with the 
kingis hai-t; thairwith he nocht growit. 1313 Douglas 
Mneis xn. xiii. no [Soho] Can fle, and flaf, and maid hym 
for to grow. 1674 Ray N. C. Words 23, ‘ I grow I am 
troubled. 1819 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 142 
Garrin’ Sir Freir gro we in. his skin Wi’ane prophetic dreid. 
1893 Stevenson Calriona 14, 1 begin to grue at the sound 
of it. . ' 

b. Of the body : To shiver, shudder. 
c 1470 Henrvson Mor. Fab, viii. {.Preach. SxoaUtnv) xxvt. 
My flesche growis, my bodie qualkis all, £11605 Mont- 
gomerie Sonn. iv. 7 It garis my body grou, To tell it nou. 
1824 Scott Redgauntlet Let, xi, He.. said things that 
garr’d folk’s flesh grue. 

^ c. To thrilL 

£ct849 H, Coleridge Poems (1850) II. 276 His every 
member grueing with delight, 
f 2 . impers. It grues me: I shudder, tremble, 
quake ; I shrink from something:. Obs. 

137s B.arbour Bruce xv. 541 Swa with his fayis dred wes 
he'I'hattbame grevittill heir hi.s name, c xe^^o Play Saeram, 
155 To do agen thy entent y‘ shuld grue me ylL 

t Grue, vJb Obs. [f. Grue sb.'^J intr. Of a 
crane : To utter its characteristic cry. 

1688 R. Holme A rmtmry 11. 310/a The Crane grueth. 

Gru© ; see Grew. 

GdHieful (gr»’ful), a. rare~-^, [f. Grue z'.l 4- 
-EUL.] Fearful, horror-struck, 
i88p Black White Wings xxxvii, He returned— somewhat 
grueful— his hair wild,— his face weL 
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Gmaisig (gri'/’ig), vhl. $b. Sc* Forms ; 4 grow* 
yxLg, grenyng, 6 gr awing, 7 groouing, 8 gming. 
[f. Gbue z/.l + -i]srG’i.] Tiie action of Grue vX; 
shuddering; horror. 

1375 Bahbour Bruce xix. 555, I wat nocht quhat may tyd 
vs neir; Hot a richt gret growyng [.so MS\E,\ MS.C. 
grevyng, ed. 1616 groouing] me tais. 159$ Duncan Aj^^. 
EtymoL (E. D. S.), Horrer, growing, or feare..A^?^<7^', stiff- 
ness or gmwing. 1732 Arbuthnot Enles of Diet 353 A 
chilliness or Gruing affects the Body. 

Grnal (gr? 7 'el\ sh. Forms; 4 gruwel, 4-5 
growel, -©ll(e, 4-6 grewel, 4-7 graoll, 5 grew- 
yile, grwel, -©1,1)©, gruell©, ? gravelle, 5- grael. 
[a. OF. grud c. in Littrd), mod.F. gruait 
ground grain, dour, gruel, for *gruea2iy gruyau 
im^X^.'^grutdluMy dim. of grutum of Tent, origin : 
of. OE, grut GitoUT,] 

L Fine flour, meal, or other farinaceous substance. 
Ohs* or dial. 

[131 X in Chariersy etc. Priory Finchale (Surtees) p. iv, De 
griicll' sufficienlia usque Pascham,] c 1330 [see 5 below], 
14., Norn* in Wi-.-Wiilcker 740/31 Hec polmtay grewylle, 
2544 Phaer Regim. Life (1553) H v b, It is good to v.se 
grewel, dene barley [etc.]. 2847-78 Halliwelu, Gruely 

same as Grudging.s. 

2 . A light, liquid food (chiefly used as an article 
of diet for invalids) made by boiling oatmeal (or 
occas. some other farinaceous substance) in water or 
milk, sometimes with the addition of other ingre- 
dients, as butter, sugar, spices, onions, etc. Grants 
hamgrueligtt qiiot 1818). See also WATSR-GiitiEb, 
136a Langl. F. PL A. vii. 169 A bolleful of gniwel. c 1400 
tr. Lanfrunc's Cimrg* x% He schal ete for his mete growel 
maad of otemele, ei’ur of barli mele wi)? almaundis. c 2450 
ME* Med. Bk, (Heinrich) 77 Take otenmele & cow myike 
and make grewel. 2514 Barclav CyL ^ Uplondyshm* 
(Percy Soc.) 3 Sethynge some grewelf & sterynge the pul- 
ment Of peese or wument. 21^1 Turner Herbal i. Liv, 
Beane of Egypt . .is good, .taken wyth beane mele after the 
maner of grewelle, 2611 Cotgr., OrgiSy barlie^ gruell, 1634 
J. 'Paylor (Water P.) Gi* Eater Kent 12 Hts appetite. . . 
nener .. needed the a.ssistance of cawdle, iulep, alebery, 
OuUise, grewell, or stewd-broth. 2688 R. Houme Armoury 
HI. 8»/a Grewel, is a kind of Broth made only of Water, 
Grotes brused and Currans, some add Mace, sweet Herbs, 
Butter and Eggs and Sugar: some call it Potsage Gruel. 
1728 Young Atwtf Fame-v. Wks, (1757) 1123 Cooliug gruel, 
and composing tea, 2792 W, Nicholson tr. CJmpial's 
JEiem. Cmm, (iSoo) III. loa The Icelanders obtain a very 
delicate gruel with the fecula of the lichen Iceiandicus. 
282s Jane Austen Emma i* xii, A basin of nice smooth 
gruel, thin but not too thin. 1828 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxix, 
Thou wilt get naething at night .save Grantham gruel, nine 
grots and a gallon of water. 2869 J. Martineau 11. 28 
A sinful preference of roast mutton over gruel. 

iramf. 160$ Shaks. Macb. tv. i- 3a Make the Grewell 
thicke, and slab. 184a Barham IngoL Leg. Ser. tr. .St. 
Medizrd, And he hurl'd it straight At the^Saint's bald pate., 
To knock out ‘ the gruel he callM his brains 
Pr<nf, c 1374 Chaucer Troylm iii. 662 (71 1) Sothriue I this 
nyght shal I make it wel, Or casten al. Growel in jw fyre. 

t B. Broth or pottage of oatmeal in w-hich cboj,3ped 
meat has l)een boiled. Commonly gruel forced 
(aforced, enforced ) , gruel (of) force yos gruel of beef 
etc, Similarly Obs. 

? c 1390 Form of Ciiry ( 1780) 12 For to make grewel forced. 
Take grewel, and do to the fyre with gode flessh, and it 

well, 14. . Noble Bk. Cookry (1882) 83 'i'o mak grewelle en- 
forced tak mary hones and freche brothe and mak grewelle 
and draw them throughe a sirener, then tak [etc.], c i4afo 
Liber Cocorum (1862) 14 Gruel of Almondes, Take almondcs 
ttnblanchid and bray hom sone, Put ote mele to., And 
grynde alle sammen. Ibid, ao Gruel of Porke, Ibid. 47 
For gruel of fors. Fyrst take porke, wele bou hit setbe 
With otene grotes. CX430 Two Cookerydks. 6 Gruelle 
a-forsydde. c 1450 Ibid. 70 Growelle (force. Take Growell 
y-made of Afresh beef. c“x4<So J. Russell Bk. Nurtuie 529 
Growelle of force Gravelle of beefF or inotoun, bane ye no 
care. 25x3 Bk. Keruynge in Babees Bk. 273 I’ansey is 
good, hote wortffii, or gruell of befe or of motton is g^ond. 
2S5» Huloet, Grewell, forced or stewed broth, offella. 
2565 Cooper TkesaMruSyPulmentariscibuSy chopped meate 
made with pottage or broth : forced gruell. 2602 Holland 
Pliny 11. 63 If a thicks grewell or sew be made thereof, 
..it cureth the pleurisie or paines of the sides, 

4 . Phr. To have or get one's gruel : to receive 
one’s punishment, to get killed. So to take oms 
grudy to give (a person) his gruel. coUog. 

vjfyj Mary Robjnson WalsinghamVl , 26 My pupil talked 
of nothing but of returning to Devizes, to *give the ostkr his 
gruel ’ for having taken him in. 281$ Scott Guy M. xxviii. 
He gathered, .that they expressed great indignation against 
some individual, * He shall have his gruel \ said one. 1833 
Byron Tian xi, xvi, I've got my gruel ! 2852 Kingsley 
I'east viii. They’ve done for me, Paul. Old Harry’s got his 

g ruel. 2898 Doyle Trag. Korosko 102 What have W'e to 
ope for?^ We may just a.s well take bur gruel. 

o, attrib.ymgrud-dishy'mealy^foty-^suvey grmel- 
(see quot). ■■ 

c 2330 Durham Acc. Rolls 525 In iij cribris empt. pro 
granario et uno Growell seue et 2 Colour pro pistrina, 24. . 
in ReL Ant I. 82 He fell doun. .into a gruell potte. Ibid. 
8^ These iij kyngus ete but of won® gruell dysche. 2849 
(f. Daniel Trintmk.y Hen* V* cccxlvi, 'Tis a strange Giitt, 
that for a Gruell Meale Resigns her Birthright, 2825-80 
Jamieson, GrmLtrmy the stick used for stirring the 
.porridge. 

Gxtiel (gri?'^I), V. ff. GRum 
L imnSy To exhaust or disable; to * punish*. 
(Cf. Gbubb sb, 4.) 

2850 Kingslky Alt. Lorhe xii, Wadham ran up by the 
side of that first I'rinily yesterday, and he said that they 


were as well gruelled as so many posters, before they got 
to the stile. 1877 Punch 24 Mar. 229 The Crews were 
drinking each other’s healths, in the vain attempt of each 
to gruel the other before the race. 

2 . nonce-use. To leed with gruel. 

2804 tr. La Martehere*s Three Gil Bias I, 69 _You see , . 
a man who has been confined to his bed a fortnight, conse- 
quently well plaistered and gruelled. 189a Longm. Mag, 
July 319, I had better halt and gruel my exhausted mount. 
Cxrueller (gr? 7 'ebj). [f. Gbuel sb. and V. + **F.E I .] 
t i. One who feeds on gruel ; a name given to 
a particular set of O-xford students in 17th c. Obs. 

tdga Wood Ath* Oaon. IL 6i6 He. .and other students. . 
feeding on thin broth, made of (Oatmeal and water only, 
they were commonly called Grewellers. 2708 Heakne 
Collect 8 Oct. (O.H.S.) II. 140 Here they had Prayers, 
and this deform d old Maid [Elizabeth Hampton], .made 
them water Gruell, whence they were call’d the sect of y® 
Gruel lers. , , 

2 . coUbq. A poser, pettier, floorer, (Cf. Geuel v. i .) 
2836 Kingsley Let. T. Hughes in Alt Locke (x38i) I. 
Pref. Mem. 65 But this ;^»5 01 his is a grueller, 
colloq. 

+ inqI.J The action of the vb. Geuel ; ' punish- 
ing *, defeat, esp, in an athletic contest, 

288a Society 24 Oct. 22/2 After the consistent gruelling he 
received.. it l.s very probable tiiat he will run ail the better 
for being a bit above himself. 2892 H. Cox Coursing 
(Badm. Bibr.) 19 Misterton had a rare griieUtiig in his first 
course, and was put out by Devastation ne.s;t round. 

GrueniHff colloq. [f. Gruel 

V. y -iKG A j That ‘gruels’ ; exhausting,* punishing'. 

1892 .Sportsman 8 July 8/4 After a graeiling finish, 
Magdalen just struggled home by two feet amidst great 
excitement. 2894 Astley Fifty Years Life II. viii. 231 
What gruelling courses I have .seen on .Snail Down. 
OmellOUS (grrrebs), a. rare'-^\ [f. Gkuel sb, 
+ -ous.j Keseralfling gruel ; gruelly, 
i88a *C. Bede’ College Life 74 Mr. Percival Wylde was 
lying back upon hi.s pillows, apparently engaged in sipping 
the gruellou.s compound. 

0 ntelly (gr?reh), a. [f. Gruel sh. + - y i,] Of 
the nature of or resembling gruel. 

2838 A. B. Granvili.b Spas Germ. 283 It assumes a 
gruelly appearance. x868 F. E. Paget Lncretia xi. 47 It 
was no longer literature, but literaiy paf soft, and passing 
into a gruelly consistency. ^ 287a Earl Pembroke & G. H. 
Kingsley S. Sea Bubbles viii. 216 She squeezed about half 
a tumbler-full of the gruelly fluid into it. 

Gruesome (gr«‘si^m), a. literary and dial. 
Forms : 6, 8 growsom©, 8 gronsom©, groosom©, 
9 fgraasome), grewsome, gruesom©. [f. Geue 
T/.I- e -soME. Cf. MDu. grou-y grusaem, Du.g77m-^ 
mam - MHG, grtl(we)sam {(}. grausam)y horrible, 
cruel, fierce, inhuman, 

App. introduced into literary use by Scott. The spelling 
gruesome did not become well established until after 2850; 
grewsome is still occasionally used. Dytton's grausome is 
after G. grausam (cf. Gbaulv).] 

1. Inspiring fear, awe, or horror ; such as to cause 
one to shudder with fear ; fearful, horrible ; grisly. 

2570 Levins Manip. xfia/xo Growsomc, h&rridm. 2782 
J. Hutton Tour to Cams 90 Growsome, ugly, disagreeable, 
2785 Burns Hallmoeen nxliiy He takes a swirlie, auid moss- 
oak, For some black, grousome carlin. 2826 Scott Old 
A/o^t. xU,. He's as grave and grewsome an auld Dutchman 
as e’er I saw. 2848 Lytton K. Arthur v. xlix, With many 
a grausome shape unutterable, Liam'd were the cavernous 
sepulchral walls. 28^ Browning Los/er's Quarrel v. He 
has taken a bride To his gruesome side. 2857 Hugiu..^ 
'Tom Brootfn i. i, A grewsome sound between a moan and 
a roar. 2874 B. Hartk lYan LeOy I'he dim, mysteriu-us 
half-light of the cellar falling in a gruehorne way upon the 
misshapen bulk of a Chinese deity. 2877 A. B. EnwARSiS 
l/p Nile xxi. 649 It is like a feverish sleep, troubled by 
gruesome dreams. 2892 Ckamb, yrnL 4 Apr, 219 A few 
broken, leafless, doddered stump.s of trees, .help to give the 
dark chill marsh a more gruesome and uncanny aspect. 

Comb. 2878 Bksant & Kics CeliKs Arb. xxxii. 12887) 235 
It was a gruesome-looking shadow, with high back and 
head thrust forward. 

2. b nil of or inspired by fear. mre. 

2869 Blackmore Lomm D. vii, 'Hicse trees and pools, .are 
, making a gruesome coward of thee. 2880 H. James Hmo* 
ihorne 87 Some of his comtianloas. . took . .rather a gruesome 
view of his want of articulate enthwsiaswa. 

Hence Gxu©*someiy 

2888 Pall Mall G. 30 Sept, a/a Mr. Matthews, with much 
of Poe's ingenuity, has a touch, too, of iWs gruesomeness, 
xSgs Columbus Dispatch (Ohiorad Jan., The wind whistles 
antf moans among them grevraomely. 

0 rpif^ obs. form of Groof. 

O-riife, rare obs. pa. t* Grave ; yar, Gboof. 
0mf©, obs. Sc. and uortb. f. Grow, 
G-mfeimgis, -lyng© : see Geovillitoe, 
Grudat (gr»f), a* md- sb. Forms ; St. 6 groiff, 
grof, grofif®, 8 groof, p.groaff, 6 - groff, 7 - 
graff, (9 grough). top. a, Bu, or LG. 
OliO.gimbygfybj MHO. genfA moi.Q.grobf 
of uncertain origin. Some .scholaM bave regarded 
it as f. ga- prefix (OE.ge- ; see Y-) + WGer. *hm$* 
wk. (jrade of the root of OE. hr/qfmnghy scabby. 

Po^ibly the Du, or LG, word was introduc^^ In com- 
nierc:ial u»e.| 

.A, adj. 

1. Coarse, coarse-grained; containing coarse or 
rough particles* Oh.tm. St. and tecMn* 
xM| Gaut Riehi^ Pay (28M) *56 Our body is akua oncicyne 
and foul and groiflT. 2^3 Winjet Four Smr Tkrg Quest, 
Wks. 288S 1. 124 Sklatejlfok, and grof stanls, rottiu tymmir 


and siklyke, 2563 Extracts A herd. Reg. (1844) |. 360 
Tuentie stanis of groff pulder. iSya Eatir, Poems Reform, 
xxxiii. 339 Seing jc and ^our wairs gros and grof Irime of], 
2396 Dalrymple tr. Le.die’s Hist. Scot i. 94 A groffe seek 
spred undir tharne. 2743 J. Williamson in Scenes 4 Leg. 
N. Scot. (1889) 382 And now the broken clouds fall down 
In groff rain from on high. 2800 Wellesley in Owen 
Desp. 712 The. .purchase of sugar and other gruff goods. 
2S02 Naval Ckroii. VI. 427 bbe,.is engaged.. to proceed 
to.. Bengal, for a cargo 01 gruff goods, 1880 Jamiesods 
Dict.y Groff y . .3. Thick, large, coarse ; as, groff meaL large- 
grained meal. 2881 Greener Gun 308 In a large vac . . is 
placed two tons of grough saltpetre. Ibid.y^og The grough 
sulphur, 

b. Of immaterial things: Rude, gross, unpoF 
ished. Also said of a guess =« ‘ rough Sc. 

2682 CoLviL lYhigs Supp/ic. (ijsi) iq To speak in terms 
nioro groff, It [his head] was just like a sugar-loaf. 26.. 
ill J, Watson Collect. Poems {\7<M) i. 67 Now have ye heard 
tlie Tragedy, .though it be both Groff and Rude, And of all 
Eloquence denude. 28x5 80 Jamieson ;lv. Groff, ‘A grouff 
guess *, i.e., a rough or inaccurate calculation, or conjecture, 
2875 G. Macuonald Malcolm 1 1. in, 39 Tiiai’s no rjzzon 'at 
I sudna luie a groff guiss at her, 
t 2 . 01 a surface : Rough, rugged. Obs. L 
2697 Phil. 'Trans. XIX- 598 We were in danger of lo.sing 
our Cable and Anchor; the Ground, where we rode,, being 
somewhat gruff. 

3 . Rough, surly, or sour ia aspect or laaaaer; 
said also of appearances. 

2690-2 [Implied in GruI'ENESs], 2706 Rejlex. upon Ridi- 
cule 95 One ma;i’s air gruffer than another. 2706 Phillips 
( ctl, Kerstty), Gruff, or Grum, grini-fac’d, sovver-look’d, dog- 
ged, surly. 17*6 I.E NT Alberti's Archit IL 51/1 Their 
gruff beard's, and sterti countenances. 27x8 Ramsay Last 
Speech AjLrr xi, My looks were groff and sour, 2777 
Charlotte Bs.'Unky !/ntL in A/ad. D' Arblnf s Diary, He 
turned to me with one of the grufiest of his lion looks. 1849 
James H'oodman viii, He seemed as grnffas a large Clmixh- 
belb _ 286a Sala Accepted Addr. 93 Her papa was a gruff 
religionist. 2863 Speke IBsam. Lile p, x,xiv', 'I'he gruff 
hipjiopotanms is as WKiespreud as any. 1887 Fruh Auto, 
biog. I, vii. 70 Under a somewhat gtuff manner there beat 
a warm and tender heait. 

b. Of the Voice and speech, implying the utter- 
ance of hoarse or guttural sounds. 

a 27xa W. King Skillet zS After some gruff muttering with 
himself. 2838 Dickens Nkh. Nick, ii, Sounds of gruff 
voices prm:ii?.ing voi al music. 2877 Black Green Past, xxv, 

‘ Ay ’ siaid the elder man, with grufi'emphasis. 2878 Brown- 
ing Poets Croisic Kp. 18 * l.ove ’ comes aptly in wlien gruff 
grows his singing. 2S87 R. N. Carey Umie Flax vii, 58 
lie gave a grufl" hitk laugh. 

C. qitasi-ai/7A 

2842 DTsraku Amen.^ Lit (tMj) 676 They spoke gt-uff 
and short, affecting brevity of words. 

4. Comb., as gmjf speaking (cf- 5 b), '•tmeed adjs. 
x8x4' Lm^e, Honor, 4* interest 1. i, Old fro»ty-faced, gruff- 
speaking Vanderchife. 2885 J. K, jEitOM« Ou the Stage 
57 ‘fhat gruff-voiced officer pas&ed the order on to his men, 

B. sb. 

1. a. Tkarmmy. (See qoot.) h. Afming. (//.) 

‘ The worst in the manufacture of 

black-lead pots’ (Deaiis Did, 7'irms 1873 ). 

2853 Dunoi.ison hied. Lex. fed. 9), pharmacy, 

the coarse I esidue, which will not pass through the sieve ui 
pulverixation, 

2. A quarrel, * tiff’, f heal IK S, 

2857^ Holland Bay Path v. 64 He was weak with the 
influences of the morning; and never * felt so little 
up to a gruff' as he did at the tune Ise i«ei ChilieL Ibid, 
xii. 2J7 You and I never had a gruff, but I don’t stand any 
o' that fort o‘ »OTsens«, 

Gruff (gr»f), tt. Now dial [f. Gbuff a.] 

1. t irans. To treat ^mffiy or surlily 

b. To drive away by grufi behaviour {rarc~"^), 
2706 Rfjfex, upon Ridicule 297 l‘h«fte that have no com- 
plaisance for you, but gruff you ufKin your good successes. 

2847 htun.i}om Cast, in Air xi», On the very day %t m 
inexcusably gruffvd you away from die Eluw, 

2. intr. I'o giimt, snore, dial 

^1853 in RoBiNKCitN tVkiiiy Gloss, tZfS Afid - 1 "orksk. Cioss.i 
Gruff, to snore, in a short, noisy maimer ; 10 grunt. 
Gruff, -er, tlial. forms of G hoove, -kb. 
Gruff;©, obs. form of Gitoof, 

Oruff’elyng, oLs. form of GiOfVEM.iffo adv. 
Grtrff Hingis, obs. Sc. variant of Geovellincs. 

igW'fmitz). £f. GiiL’FFf a, +-kess.] 
Gruffness. . . 

2^^ Miss Brapdon Sir fasper I. Ii. 34 I'he stereotyped 
grumnw and brutality of the nibatsihrope. 

toaffteir d, |1 liBUFf a, + -ishJ 

Somewhat groff Alio qimi-adtt 
tBmQ.Cohum Poet Yagarim (1818I tj Hk voice had 
broken to a gruffish sc'|ueak. 2836 Dickknj* SA. Boa (2837) 
II. 3 A short elderly geiutemau with a gruffish voire. 2E55 
Um, GmmLt North f S, xi, If firtlier's at home, and 
speaks a bit gruUsh, 

0mf0ti»gis, f*.i. Sc. variant of Gecwelukos. 
Urujfiir (grrllib mlv. [f. Geoff a, + -htKJ 
In a gruff manner, with a gruff vedee. 

xym 'Dryoks Pal 4 Arciii ti. 613 Gruffly looked the god. 
* 77 S SiiEJtmAN Si. 'Potfr. Day Clkh Can ye wwr well? 
<ir«llly,Gn!iiy. Hwidlca Frmchwrn? Kowgldy, Boughly. 

2848 C. BtoxTs % Mrre xtli (1S73I tn ^ Who talks of 
c^rauxU mmI Ii« trufily: *did you expeiit t pre*4rnt, Mi*is 
Eyre?* ^2849 Jamis lYoedmam vi/ Every one knows im 
own b«s!u«» htt!*% \ saki Arden gruffly, 

igrrfoes). ff* (iioff a, + -Hiss.] 

The condifkia or quality of wing grialT, 

2%»«2 Ift A*/. Corr. Aiierbury isjB'D I. tf No gruffrtess, 
I bes»eedi ym; use tlusm civily, and stick to your point. 


GBUJFFY, 
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GRUMESCEHT. 


2799 m Spirit Pui>L yrnls. (1800) III. 135, 1 pray tKat 
your gruftness aside may be laid, While you deign to par- 
take of our prog. 1836 Emerson Eng. Traits^ Char. Wks. 
(Bohn) 11 . 58 You shall find in the common people [of Eng- 
land] a surly indilference, sometimes gruffness and ill temper. 
1880 Vern. Lee Italy ly. ii. 154 He.. began to treat 
his clerk with the most insulting gruffness. 

f Gru'ffy, a, and sb. Obs. [f. Geui’JP a. + -y.] 
A. adj. = Geufj? a. B. sb. A nickname for a 
gruff person, a ‘ cross patch ^ 

1790 J. Williams Shrove Tuesday (1794) 8 Teach gruffy 
Cerberus to dance russe, i8oz Mary Charlton Wife 
^ Mistress 1 . xii. 273 He [‘cross Lord John’] don’t vally 
what he says to young or old, man or woman— its all the 
same to old grufR' ! 

Gruiaing, Gruflinges, vars.GR0VELLiNG,-iNGS. 

Grilffc local Particles of soil which are 

washed up by rain among the grass. 

1S03 E, Harrison Eoi in Sheep in Ann. Agric. XL. 529 
A gruft which adheres to the grass in wet weather. Ibid. 
330 By beating rains . . particles of the soil, or the gruft, as 
It is called, will be washed among the grass. 

Hence Gruffcad (gr»*fted) ppl <2., begrimed, dirty. 

1880 Tennyson Village Wife vii, An’ ’is nciase sa grafted 
wi' snuff es it couldn’t be scroob’d awaay. 1880 6'. VV.. Lute* 
Gloss. S.V., His hands are grafted up, 

Grugings, obs. form of Guegeons, 

Gru-gm: see Geoo-geoo. 

Gruiform (gr^-ifprm), a, [f. L. gruSi gyui\ 
crane + -fokm.] Resembling the crane. 

1875 Parker in Encycl. Brit. HI, 699 mtCi The Cariama 
is . . a low, gruiform, rapacious bird. 

Gniling(,is, obs. Sc. var. of Grovelling, -ings. 

Gmlle, variant of Grill vA Obs. 

Gmm (grzim), a. Also 8 groom. [First re- 
corded in the 17 th c,, when it appears suddenly in 
very frequent use ; it was prob. a new formation 
due to blended reminiscence of words like grim, 
glum, gruff, grumble. Cf. Da. grum cruel. J Of 
persons, and their aspect and mode of speaking ; 
Gloomy, morose, surly ; — Glum<2. x. 

1640 Ld. Kynalmeaky in Lismore Papers Ser. ii. (1888) 
IV. 146 The King replyed nothing but Look’d very gram. 
1670 Cotton Espernon ni. ix. .^65 Retaining a kind of a grum 
reservedness in the rest of his Actions. 1704 Land. Gaz. 
No. 4030/4 There is lately come to Colchester, .a tall Man, 
..grum countenance. 1734 Fielding Old Man loio/i Oh, 
dear Papa 1 don’t look so grum. 1764 T. Brydges Homer 
TravesL (1797) L 83 He suence broke, And with so grum 
an accent spoke, 'I'hose people that the circle stood in, 
Fancy’d his mouth was full of pudding. 1781 Archer in 
Naval Chron. XI. 284 An old grum fellow of a sailor. 1845 
W. E. j&'RYE tr. Oehlenschl. Gods 20 Then thus replied with 
accent grum The god to heroes dear. x 8 Si L. L. Noble 
Icebergs xiv. 68 Shy and grum at first, but presently talkative 
enough. 

t b. dial. Of the voice : Gruif, harsh, and deep 
in tone. Obs. 


S744 Almond in Phil. Trans. XLIII. 250 His Voice, like 
a Man’s, very groom. 

Grumlbi© (gr 27 *mb’l), sb. [f. Grumble vl] 

1. An act of grumbling ; a murmur, of discontent 
or dissatisfaction; a subdued utterance of complaint. 
Of an animal: A low growl. Of thunder: A rumble. 

*623 W. ScLATER Tytkes S7 Least the little grumble of 
Conscience be calmed with that parcel! of your opinion. 
2636 Brathwait Roman Emperors To Rdr., I. .referre me 
to thine impartiality, who (if thou art a good fellow) wilt ac- 
cept a bit with a friend without grumbles, i68a Flatman 
lleraclUns Ridem (17x3) IL 193, I heard sometimes a deep 
hollow grumble, like the noise of a Stone ratling do wn a W ell. 
2724 Wodrow Corr. (1843) HI. 224 When this came to be 
known there was a considerable grumble, 2840 Hood Up 
Rhine 173 I'he Hound at his feet gave a grumble. 2884 
Cycl Tour, Club Gass, Mar. 82/2 The only regret or grumble 
that we heard expressed, 2893 Crockett Siickit Minister 
36Efter a show o’ hands, an’ a bit grummle, they juist 
did that. 1899 Blackm, Mag. Feb. 34 ^/® ■ik® thunder .. 
fading at last to a distant grumble. 

2. 'Ike grumbles : ill-humour, vented in grum- 
bling. jocularly, as if the name of a malady.) 

x86x F. W. Robinson No Church II. 78 Pity it isn’t catch- 
ing, like the measles, or that opposite affair, which we all 
can show— the grumbles, 2869 Spurgeon % Plougkm. T alk 
23 Keep out of the way of a man who has the complaint 
called the grumbles. 2897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa ix. 
167 Before we reach Njole I recognise my crew have got 
the grumbles, and at once inquire into the reason. 

(gr2?*mb’i), v. Also 6 gromblo. 
[Proximate source uncertain : cf. F. gromnieler to 
mutter between the teeth, Du. grommelen, f. grom- 
men to ramble, growl (cf. Geumme v.\ G. grum^ 
mebt to rumble.] 

1 . intr. a. Of persons and animals: To utter 
dull inarticulate sounds ; to mutter, mumble, mur- 
mur ; to growl faintly. 

2396 Shaks. Tam. Shr. tv. I 270 You heedlesse lolt-heads, 
and vnmanneFd slaues, What, do you grumble? He be 
with you straight. 1605 — Lear in, iv. 43 Kent. Liue me 
tby hand, who’s there? Foole. A spirite, a spinte, he sayes 
his name’s poore Tom. Kent. What art tj^u that dost 
grumble there i’th’ straw? Come forth. 2612 PToRio, Cmeg- 
nare, to grunt or grumble as a hog. a tyoo pRVDEN (J.), 
The Lion ..with sullen pleasure, grumbles oer his prey. 
X73S Somerville Chase in. 599 'fke hisappqin^d, hungry 
Pack Retire submiss, and grumbling quit their Pr^. *°70 
Morris Earthly Par. IL m. 354 Goodly store Of honey 
that the bee.s had grumbled o’er In clov^ fields of Kent. 

b. Of thunder, a drum, etc. : To rumble, esp. 
faintly or as from a distance. 


2622 Fletcher Pilgrim in. iii, Didst thou never see a 
Drum: Const thou make this grumble? av]oc^ T. Brown 
Sat. Fr. King Wks. 1730 I. 60 In fine, the (Government may 
do Its will. But I’m afraid my guts will grumble still. 2708 
Rowe Royal Convert in. Wks. (1766J 39 Like a storm That 
gathers black upon the frowning sky And grumbles in the 
wind. 2746-7 Hervey Medit.{iZiZ) 277 Ye Thunders, that 
awfully grumbling in the distant clouds, seem to meditate 
indignation. 2864 Hawthorne Amer. Note-Bks. (1879) II. 
226 The wind, .grumbles past the angle of the house. 2865 
M, Arnold Ess. Crit. i. U875) 33 The echoes of the storm 
which was then raised I still from time to time hear grumb- 
ling round me. 

2 . 'To Utter murmurs expressive of discontent ; 
hence gen., to complain. Const, about, at, over, 
occas. for (a desired object), with inf., or clause, 

^2586 Sidney Arcadia ni. (2590) 302 b, A countenance 
still formed to snuiling before him - . and grombling behind 
him, at any of his commaundements. 1603 Holland Plu- 
larch's Mor. 506 Upon which unmeasurable and incessant 
toile, many died, and all were wery, and grumbled thereat. 
2632 Lithgow T rav, vii. 316 What . . doe you grumble for 
Wine, having the Water of Nylus to drinke. 1646 Abp. 
Maxwell Burd. Issack. in Phenix (2708) IL 301 The best 
..Subjects grumbled exceedingly to see their Prince so 
abus’d. 2630 Bulwer Anikropomet, 10 Philoxones, that 
grumbled at Nature for the shortnesse of his Neck. 1702 
De Foe True-born Eng., Britannia 8^ Wise Men affirm it 
is the English way, Never to Grumble till they come to pay. 
27x7 Prior Alma iii. 425 L’Avare, not using half his store, 
Still grumbles that he has no more. 2779-82 J ohnson L. P., 
Pope Wks. IV. 56 Many more ginunbled in secret. 2843 
Penny Cycl.^ XXVII. 234/2 He grumbled on about having 
sacrificed himself to his principles. 2849 Thackeray Pen- 
dennh (1850) II. 93 Pendennis, in reality, suffered it very 
equanimously ; but in words, .grumbled over it not a little. 
2865 T rollope Belton Est. xv. 170 He was always grum- 
bling about his food. 1883 H. Spencer in Contejnp. Rev. 
XLIII. 5 The English are remarked on for their tendency 
to grumble in such cases. 

quRsi-iraHS. a 2661 Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 503 He 
grumbled out the rest of his life in visible discontentment. 
2810 Splendid Follies III. 263 Immerged in such rumina- 
tions, she grumbled herself to sleep. 

3 . trans. a. To express or utter with mumbling, 
muttering, or complaining. Also with out. 

2824 in Spirit Publ. Jmls. (2825) 285 He. .grumbled out 
good night, and departed to his domus. 2852 M rs. Stowe 
Uncle Tom's C. iii, At first he only scolded and grumbled 
these things. 2894 C H. Simpkinson Life Laud vii. 124 
Lord Brooke and the Puritan leaders might grumble out the 
hope that all the cathedrals,. would soon be demolished. 

t b. causative. To cause to grumble or rumble. 
Obs. rare. 

1690 R, Cromwell in Eng. Bisi. Rev, (2898) XIII. 102 
Taxes grumble the gizards of many. 

Hence Gru'mbled^/i/. a. 

1786 WoLCOT (P. Pindar) Bozzy ^ Piozzi i. Wks. 2816 I. 
268 That actually surpass’d in tone and grace The grumbled 
ditties of his fav’rite base. 

Grumble, obs. form of Gromwell. 
t Grumbledo:)^. Obs. rare—K [Alteration 
of drumbledory, after GRUMBLE vl\ 

2399 [see Gigantomachize]. 

Grumblei? (grt? mbbi). Also 7 grumler. [f. 
Grumble v. 4- -er 1.] 

1 . One who grumbles ; one who is given to utter- 
ances of discontent or dissatisfaction. 

^^^3 J- Done HisU Septuagini His people . . were not 
. . (jrumlers at their paynestaking or unwilling to their 
Coramaundens. 2724 Swift Drapier DemolishedNl\L.s. 1762 
X. 355 If I made them [the Halfpence] of Silver, it would be 
the same Thing to this Grumbler, a 1791 Beattie Ep. to 
Blacklock 9 Peace to the grumblers of an envious age.^ 2836 
Hor. Smith Tin Trump. (2876) 287 Grumblers, .excite but 
little sympathy. 2883 Durham Univ. ^mL 2 July 2x5 For 
are we not a nation of grumblers ? 

2 . A name for the Gurnard. 

[2759 tr. Adanson’s Voy. Senegal, etc. 215 These strug- 
glings are . . attended with a hollow rumbling noise, which 
has given it the name of grondin, or grumbler, whereby it 
is known on this coast.] 1867 in Smyth SailoVs Word-bk. 
Grumbles, pi. f. Grummbl Obs., mud, dregs. 
Gruiiibletonian(gr»nrib’lttfu*nian). [f. Grum- 
ble V., in imitation of Muggletonian and Grindle- 
tonian, names of religious sects in the I7tli c.] 
fl- A contemptuous designation applied in the 
latter part of the 1 7th c. to the members of the 
so-called ‘ Country Party’ in English politics, who 
were accused by the ‘ Court party ’ of being actuated 
by dissatisfied personal ambition ; hence in later 
times applied to supporters of the Opposition. 

1690 Andros Tracts I. 206 The great Sect of Grumble- 
tonians in the Countrey whom nothing will satisfie. 2722 
Ramsay Prospect Plenty v. Straight a grumbletonian ap- 
pears, a 2791 Grose Olio (1796) 3 With respect to politics, 
1 am a staunch Opposition-man and Grumbletonian. 1838 
Fraser's Mag. XVIII. 379 Quite as cracked as any grum- 
bletonian could possibly be. 2855 Macaulay Hist, Eng. 
xix. IV. 299 Those who were sometimes nicknamed the 
Grumbletonians and sometimes honoured with the appella- 
tion of the Country party. 

attrib. 2690 Dryden Ampkitiyon i, No more of your 
grumbletonian morals, brother; there’s preferment coming. 
2705 E. Ward Hud. Rediv. i. L 29 All the Grumbletonian 
Throng Did with such Violence rush along. 1732 Gentl, 
Mag. 1 . 345 Last Saturday one of the Grumbletonian 
Writers stole the Hint. 

2 . A grumbler. 

2773 Goldsm. Stoops to Conq. i. ii, Father-in-law has 
been calling me whelp and hound this half year. N ow, if I 
pleased I could be so revenged upon the old grumbletonian. 
1806 R. Cumberland Mem. <2807) 1 . 181 The sullenness of 


a Grumbletonian. 2864 Auld Ayr 77 Her old grumble- 
tonian of a husband. 

iransf. 2830 Blackvo. Mag. XXVII. 423/1 Playing on 
that eternal grumbletonian, the unhappy violoncello. 

Grnmblisig (gr2?*mblig % vbl. sb. [ f. Grumble v. 
+ -iNG f. j The action of the vb. Grumble ; a low 
rumbling sound ; a murmuring, a subdued utterance 
of discontent. 

2620 Shaks. Temp. i. ii. 249, I have done thee worthy 
service . . without or Grudge or Grumblings. 2645 Chas. I 
Let. to his Wife 4 May \xx Ludlow's Mem. (26991 III. 260 
Wherefore I thought fit to put my Nephew Rupert in that 
Place; which will both save nie Charge, and stop other 
Mens Grumblings. 2674 Playford Skill Mus. 1. v. 20 
When you come to your highest Note you may reach it 
without Squeaking, and your lowest Note without Grum- 
bling. 2767 Hamilton in Phil. Trans. LVII. 200 We heard 
most dreadful inward grumblings, rattling of stones, and 
hissing. 2803 M ed. yrfil.yi. 501 Grumbling and contraction 
of the bowels. 2809 Pinkney Trav. France 2^^ And after., 
some gmmbling we procured them [horses], and departed. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xviii. IV. 214 There was still 
some grumbling about ecclesiastical que.stions. x'&Zj^ Aihe- 
naettm2 Aug. 239/3 [Southern Italy] is no land of comfort 
which the British paterfamilias should choose for the field 
of his annual grumbling at the foreigner. 1897 Outing 
(U.S.) XXX. 116/1 The grumbling of frogs along the shore. 
GrumMing (gr 27 'mblig), ///, a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ING^.] That grumbles, in various senses. Of 
persons: Querulous, discontented. 

2596 Shaks. Tam. Shrew in. ii. 155 A grumlHng [«V3 
groome. 1635 Quarles Embl. iii. xi. 166 Thou.. That 
through the deeps gav’st grumbling I.sr’ell way. 1654 
Nicholas Papers (Camden) II. 95 The Parisians are exeed- 
ing grumbling and the taxes promised to he abated are 
augmented. 26s8_J, Jones Ovids Ibis One viol set in 
tune and hanged in a room with others, being touched, the 
rest do sympathize with a grumbling sound. 2764 Wesley 
frnl. 13 Jan. (1827) III. 153 Three or four grumbling men. 
2795 Maria Edgeworth (2799) iii If each 

bee were content in his cell, there could be no grumbling 
hive, 1840 R, H. Dana Bef. Mast xxxiv. 131 Low grum- 
bling thunder was heard. 

Hence ©ru'mblingly adv., in a grumbling man- 
ner; t mumblingly {pbsl). 

1685 E. Browne IVav. Europe (ed. 2) 156 The Common 
&: Country people seemed to speak grumblingly. 1836 E, 
Howard R. Reefer xxxiii, Who viewed the West India 
station. .grumblingly. 1861 PIughes Tom Brown at Oxf, 
iv. (1889) 32 The myn . . grumblingly confessed that he was 
a first-rate coxswain. 2886 W. J. Tucker Life E. Europe 
398 He. .will grumblingly throw well-weighed coppers into 
the collecting gipsy’s plate. 

Grumblous (gr2?-mbl3s), a. nonce-wd. [f. 
Grumble sb. + -ous.] Full of grumbles. 

18^ C. Edwardes Sardinia 377 His grumblous appeals 
to all the saints. 

Gmmljly (gr»*mbli), a. colloq. [f. Grumble 
. r^. -f-Tl.] Resembling a grumble; inclined to 
grumble. 

2858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. vn. v, Pious auroral memories 
from the Past Ages, instead of grumbly dusty provocations 
from the present. Ibid, xx, v, The population there is 
rather disposed to be grumbly on its once heroic Fabius. 
1897 Advance (Chicago) 23 Dec. 910/2, 1 used to . . feel real 
grumbly, and compare my lot with other folks’s lots. 

Grume (gr^m). Also 6 groxmie. [ad. late L. 
grumus little heap, hillock ; cf. obs. F. gt'ume Va 
knot, bunch, cluster; clutter* (Cotgr.), mod.F» 
grunuau clot, \X. grumo lump, clot.] 
fl. A lump. Ohs. 

135s Eden Decades 245 Emonge those groumes of rude or 
natyue golde there was one founde of the weyghte of two 
Castellans. 

2 . Med. A clot of blood ; blood in a clotted or 
viscous condition. Also, any viscous fluid or mass 
of fluid. 

1619 Jer. Dyke Caveat (1620) 16 In loue to him who, in 
loue to vs, shed not sweat, but sweat grumes of bloud. 
a 2684 N. Hodges Acc. Plague (1721) 115 Blood., will 
after some stagnation run for the most part into Grume. 
1718 Quincy Coiw/4 Disp.gz It isaccounted very penetrating, 
and therefore good in all Grumes and Coagulation. 2756 
C. LucAS uF.fi. Waters I. 143 The solid contents coalesced 
in grumes or a kind of roundish granules. 1782 W. Heber- 
DEN Comm, xvi, (1806) 88 A little grume of blood often 
forms the nucleus of a stone. 1808 J. Barlow Columb, v. 
480 His blood-stain’d limbs drip carnage as he strides. And 
taint with gory grume the staggering tides. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 649 Repeated tides of dark gi anulated 
grume, like the grounds of chocolate, are ejected by the 
mouth. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Grume, obs. form of Groom. 
t Grumefa’ction.. Obs.rare'^^, [ad. mod.L. 
gi'mmefaciidn-em, f. grumefac^re, f. L. grum~us 
Grume + fac^e to make.] The formation of a 
grume or clot of blood. 

2684 tr. Bonefs Merc. Compit. xix. 745 The very grume* 
faction supposes i. Blood extravasated. 

Grumell, obs. form of Gromwell. 
t Grume'SCezice. Obs. rare'~-\ [ad. mod. 
L. grumescentia, f. grumescent-em\ see next.] 
Tendency to form clots. 

1684 tr. Bonefs Merc. Compit. xix. 760 Things that take 
away grumescence or clodding, and resolve coagulation. 

t Grume’Seent, Obs.rare-^. [ad. mod.L, 
grumescent-em, pres. pple. of grumescere to form 
clots, to coagulate, f. grumus Grume.] Having a 
tendency to coagulate. 

2684 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit. vm. 274 These Acids,. ^ 
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CKmgiikte' , a Bloud. too- fluixl, and attemiate it, wlien 
gmmesceut. 

< Grumet, varlAiit of GbummetI. 

Qrximle, obs. form of Gbomweli.. 

Grnmler, obs. form of Gbumblbb. 

Grii'ialy, Gumly a, 

i8a6 Sir P. Spens x. in Child Baiiads (1883) II. aa/a Till 
cold and watry grew the wind, And grumly grew the sea. 
sSgi® $TviKmi Barth Fiend i. xii, The tearfu’ sky mak's 
grumly brw>ks O’er a' the land, 

Grii'mly, adv. Tars’- % [f. Grbm a. -f -ly-.] 
SElienly, morosely. 

xyay Bailey vol 11 , Grmnfy, grimly. 1735 In Johnson. 
t Grummes 2^. Also 6 gromma, [Cf. Du. 

of similar meaning,] intr. To grumble, 
^1430 Pilgr, Lyf Manhode ti, xi. {1869) 79 wherof the 
cherl was no thing wei apayed ; For aiwey he grummede, 
and aiwey shook his chyn. i^79Tomson Calvin's Sertru 
7 'im. 1047/1 They gromme against it as wilde beastes. 
Grammel. Cits, exc. dial Also (//.) 6 
' .gromraeUos, 7 granxlbles. [Cf. 
same' sense.] Mud, 'dregs, sediment. /iV. andj%. 
(In the Peak of Derbyshire still used, as is the 
Bw, word, for ‘ coffee-grounds h) 

1SSI8-80 Wardf. tr. Alexis* Seer, i. vi. 105a, That first and 
cheefly it [earth for casting] be fine and .small, and in no 
wise rough, or full of grommelles. 1614 Bp. Cowpek 
Bikaiolagie 83 Let the auncient wals of our Cliurch- 
gauernment stand, where they be decaied, let them he re- 
paired, not with sand and grummetl of proniiscuall regiment. 
X637 Sanderson Serm, fl. 81 The grumbles and iuu 4 of 
their im}»tiei:ice and discontent beginueth to appear, 
obs. form of Gkomwkll. 
CSmmmet ^ (grz^*met). Oh. exc. //isl. and dial 
Forms : 3, 6-9 gromel;, 6 groomet, 6, 8 grumet, 
8 grummeb, [a. OF. gramel gr&imtet^ servant, 
valet, shop-boy, wine-merchant’s assistant (see 
Gooemet) a« Bp. grumsie ship’s- boy. 

In Angh>Latin documents down to the iSthc. the word 
gremslnSt a latinization of AF. gromet^ Is frequently used 
in the sense of Groom. Whether there is any etymological 
connexion between F. gromet and Eng. groom is at present 
uncertain.] 

1 . A ship’s boy ; a cabin-boy ; the boy required 
to form part of the crew of every ship formerly 
provid^ by the Cinque Ports. 

[xa:^ in Jeakes Charters Citiqm Ports (1738) 25 mfSp 
Servicia inde debita Domino Regi, xxi naves, Sc in qualibet 
nave xxi homines, cum uno gartione qui dicitur gromet ] 
1570 -6 JLambardr Peramb. Kent (1826) 1 10 Hasting shall 
finde ai. ship*, in everie .ship 21. men, and a garcion, or 
boye, which is called a groinet 1591 Pkecivall Sp* 
JOicC^ Grumete^ a gnimet of a ship, a ship boy. *7x7 tr. 
FrezkPs Koy* S. Sea 198 Sixteen Grummets. X'763 Sia 
T. S, Janssen Smuggling Zaid Open aSs The Gromets is 
an Establishment which was fanaerly in the Navy; they 
are meant to l>e young Fellows of about Eighteen, who 
were never at Sea, to breed up as .Seainen. 1894 C, N, 
Robinson Brit. Fleet ztyj The average ship's company (in 
X3th c.] was twenty-four . . a * rector * or master, * constable * 
or boatswain, twenty-one seamen, and a boy or * gromet 

2 . dial^ * An awkward hoy \Sussex Gloss. 1875). 
X894 Jackson Southward Ho L 25T (E. 0 . D.), I knowed 

anuder jiore chap, a grummut as had na work. 

Grummet*^, grommet (grt»'‘tBdt). Ndut 
and Mil. Also 7 g^romit, 8-9 -et. [ad, 'F.gromelte 
(15th c. in Platz.-Darm.), now curb of 

a bridfo, f. gourmcr to curb, of unknown orjjrin.] 

1 . A ring or wreath of rope, spec, one consisting 
of a single strand laid three times round, a. One 
of those used to secure the upper edge of a sail to 
its stay. b. A ring of rope used as a substitute 
for a rowlock in a boat. (Also applied to an eyeld: 
of metal serving the same purpose.) c. A wad for 
keeping the shot steady in the bore when firing at 
a depression, d. In other connexions : see quots. 

a. 1626 Cast. Smith Accid. Vug. Sea^mm 12 Grurnmeti^ 
and staples for ail yeards. 16317 — Seamads Gram, v, «s 
Caskets are. .small ropes. .made fast to the gromits or rings 
upon the yards.^ 1644 Manwayrikg Sea-fMoxs Dki.^ Grom- 
mets are little rings which are made fast to the upper-side 
of the yard, with .staples, which are driven into the yard ; 
which have no other me but to tie and make fast the 
Casketts into them. 2769 Fau»n«« JOud, Marine liySoV 
Bague^ a small grommet, cm: wreath fixed in the eye-kt hole 
in a sail. XS77 W. Thomson Pof, Challmger I. iL i *4 Be- 
cause our education has been sadly neglected in the matter 
of cringles and toggles and grummets. 

b, i8oa I'rans. Soc. Arts XX 289 With iron tholes and 
rope grummets. 1833 Mafeyat P. Simple (t863) 249 1 *he 
part of tlie boats were fitted to puli with gnanroets upon 
iron thole-pins. x 83 $ Fisheries Sxhik Catod. 46 Sbe-oarai 
yawl, .pulled with one thole-pin. .and a grummet. 

<5. xSaS J, M. Steafman Brii. Gmmer Note.s 16 By dis- 
carding the pincers, and applying grummets or wood 
bottoms to the sheik k lieu df them. x86x Times 7 June 
5/3 The grummets fit the lM>re of the gtm exactly and act .as 
wads, allowing the imse of the shell to rest in close contact 
■ with the, charge. 

d. 177s Falck Ba/s BMng KmseivS When I bad taken 
myfroper knd-markft, I «ec«r«d my »wi«p with a mrum- 
met. *869' Sm E, Reid Skipimild. xxl 467 In order to 
prevent leakage through the bolt-holes, hempen grummets 
saturated with mint are placed between the nuts and the 
plating. x8« Bkdeoeo SailoPs Pocket Bk» viii {ed. 2 ' 283 
The ends of Ote whip should be made fast to the grummets 
on the rides of the life buoy, *8®8 Clark Russell Death 
Skip III, *44 , 1 discovered a rope grommet or hempen hook 
fastened to the larbsmrd horn, tito Edim- Bev, Apr, 479 
A thick grummet of rope round his 


472 

iransf. xSBt Clark Russew. Ocean Free Lance IT. iv. 
193 Round the horizon was stretched what sailors would 
call a ‘ grummet ' of sooty vapour. 

2 . otlrih. and Comb. % grmnmet-iiol©, a hole 
bound by a ring of rope ; gruinmet-iron, a toggle- 
iron ijCmt. Dictl)\ grummet strop, a strop made 
like a grummet ; grummet-wad (see quot. t = i c). 

*856 Xane Arct. Expl. I. xviii. 218 To run the tent-poles 
through *grummet-holes in the canvas. ciSfio H. Stuart 
Seaman* $ tatech. 30 How do you make a *grmumet strop? 
S867 Smyth Sailor's fVord-bh., *Grommet.wad. a ring made 
of xijr or 2 inch rope, having attached to it two cross-pieces 
or diameters of the same material ; it acts by tl»e ends of 
these pieces biting on the interior of the bore of the gun. 

iSrumuess (grt^’mnes). [f. GitUM a. 1--NE8S.] 
The quality of being ‘ grum *. 

2675 Wycherley Country IPife 1. (1675) ** Well, Jack, 
by thy long absence from the 'Town, the grumness of thy 
countenance, and the slovenlynes*s of thy i.abit; I shou'd 

f ive thee joy, shou'd I not, of Marriage ? 184a J. F. Cootek 
^acho^ Lantern 1 . 255 The English peculiarity of grumness. 
GmniOSe (grrumdtt’s), a. rare—^. [ad. inod.L, 
^grilnm-us G nuMoos ; see -osie,] « Gbumous 3. 

1753 Chambers Cyel. Sitpp., Grumose Roots are those 
which are composed of several small knobs, such as those 
of the anemones, and of the little celandine. 1840 Paxton 
Bot. Dkt.f Grumose^ dubbed, knotted, 
t GmiiiO'sity- Obs. rare—^. [ad. mod.L. 
^grumbsitds^f.'^grumds-m. seeufixt] (See quot.) 

1638 Phillies, Grnmositpt a curdling of any Ikiuid s«b- 
.«uauce into a thick masse or clod, xyax Bailey, Grumosityt 
Fulness of Clods or Lumps. 

^rumOtlS ( giu‘mos)f a. [ad. mod.L. ‘^grwms-uSt 
i.grfimiis Geumb : see -ous.] 

1 . Coiitamiiig, consisting of, or resembling grume ; 
clotted ; thick, viscid, a. of blood. 

1665 Phil Trans. I. 86 The Kidneys filled with a kind of 
grunious blood. 1733 Cheynk Fng. Afalady n. i. § s <1784) 
119 When the giobiuar and grumous Part [of the Bhxxl] is 
in a far great t Proportion than the Serum. J803 Med. 
yrul. XI V. 489 Extravasated blrnid, partly fiiiid and partly 
grainom. xBxst-M Goods Study Med. led. 4) 1 . 655 Gruinous 
or granular blsxia, let loose from the liver, stornack, or some 
other digestive urganu xSya F, G. 1 ’homas Die* H ’omen 
<ed. 3) 471 He. .cut into a tumor behind the uterus and gave 
exk to a large amount of black, gromouss blood, 
b, of other litiids. 

i66s Needham Mfedela Medic. 41a The offending matter 
is grown gruroous, curdled or gellied. i:;^6 Bailey H&ush. 
Diet. 1^9 'Pbe scalding the vessel.. stirs up the grumous 
resinous and oily part of the wood, 1736 C. Lucas Ess, 
Waters 1 . 104 Soaps . . soon after separate into gramous 
coagulations, 183* Th. Ross Humboldts Trm*. IL xvi, 
^3 mie, The substance which falls down in gnurnouK and 
fikmentous clots i.s not pure caoutchouc. 1874^ Cooke 
Fungi 41 'l*he mimite sooty spores are developed either on 
delicate threads or in compacted cells, arising first from 
a sort of semi-gelatinott.s. grumous stroma, *890 Lancet 
3 May 957/2 'I'he appendix on examinatioii, after removal, 
was found to contain a dark grumous fluid. 

2 . transf. Of diseases, appearances, etc* : Charac- 
terized or caused by gmme. 

X779 Johnson Let. to Mrs. Tkrate 3 Oct., 'Dmt Mr. 
Thrale's disorder, whether gnimous or seroua, must be cuted 
by bleeding, x^x Afed, yml, V, 23$ A grumous dark 
appearance like to a alight extravasation. x8ca Pa, ley Fat, 
Theol xxiii. 467 A small grumous tumour. X843 Blacknf. 
Mag. LIIl. 806 Flies and wasps, which no flapping will keep 
off from hiis [the thunany's] grumous liver. *849 Sieveking 
Rokitaotsk/s Pathol. Amd, II, 83 The contents of the in- 
testine are of a . , fetid, ffocculent and grurntwis character. 

3 . Bot. Of roots, etc.: Consisting or foimed of 
clustered grains ; graanlated- 
x688 R. Holme Armoury ii. it6/x Grunious or knotty 
kemelly 'roots, fastoed toone head, Ljnwjky Nui.Sygt, 
Bot, 74 Seeds extremely sninute (their -tmcleui comutting 
of a mass of grumous matter). *863 Berkkley Mnt. Mosses 
id, 9 The spores of Mosses, .csonsiia of a grumous mass. 
Hence 03 ra*a»ousixe 3 is, gramoos condition, 

1676 Wiseman Surg. i. x-iv. 65 The caBse of which may 
be referred either 'to the .tmapiladon cf the ScTum, or 
grumo«»e« of the Blond, 

Chnamp (^rjpmp), rA P Suggested by Gepht, 
with ending imitative of an inarticakte acclama- 
tion of displeasure ; cf. Geumph v.} 
f 1 , Mumps md grumps z slights and snubs. 

X7aiiw Bs^Foe Pr&iffsi. Monmt, 4 Under many Hardshl|E» 
and Restrictions, many Humps and Grump®. 1760 Giay 
Lett, Wks. tS4 111 . 40 We auribute it to a miff alKHit the 
gaiter, and jsome otlwr jhu»p« and gmmpe that he h«* 
receivttl, 

2 . pi The rollts ; a lit of ill-humour. 

*873 W, 'Coitf Lett, tk 7 rnls. (1S97) 360 B. got into 
wretched grumps, but got out tff them. 

Chrump (grmp), tt, fCf. prec. and GIiUKF a^.l 
inlr. To suft. 

r%3 F«mn Both Sidm Mirror i, Instead of stopping 
grumping Imre at home, 

& 3 mmph igrpmf), $k Sc* (C. GEcimFri t>,J A 

grunt,, wfiether from an animal or a human being. 

*737 Ramsay Sc, Prm, 1x797) *3 Better thole a gyumph 
than a sumph* x 8 t 4 Saxm 4* Gaei f , y. 4a He drew a Ion* 
or rather grumpb, thtmgh. his nose, while he shook hts 
Irnaa and said, O Jane ! Jmm I ye waei mye a dour kimmer } * 
liSte* Blackw, Mag. IX. txj tmd was the grumph and 
grumble from k«-sty«. siay Sooty ynd, 10 Apr*, What 
can be expected m a sow bw a gmmphi 
0 Mmpli (gTiwaf),i7, [Edhoic, with wgg»- 
tion from GtfiRT* Ct OESifF.] intr. To grunt ; 
said^both of animals ai^ immaa beings. Alto 
quasi-lw»#., to atler mth a grant, to grunt out 


: x8o7 j. 'Stagg Poems $ The breydegroom .grumph’d 
agreed. X821-30 Lix Cockbuhn 3 lem. 326 He stopped 
and .grumphed, i86a Hislob Prov. Scot. 36 Better spealc 
bauldlyout^than aye be grumphin'. 1896 Crockett Grey 
Man xii. 84 The loathly sow. .lay. .grunting and grumphing 
most filthily. ^ 

GrnmpMe (grn-mfi). Chiefly .Fr. Also 9 
grumpily, [f. Guumph v. + -lE.] A qiiasi-piop'er 
name for the pig. 

1783 Burns I/atlozoeen xxi, Stie trotted thro’ them a’; 
An’ wha was it but Gruinphie. 2824 Mactaggaut G allovid, 
Encycl. 212 Wi’ his mouth fu’ o’ strae, He to his den will 

f ae ; Gromphie is a prophet, wat weather we will hae. 1834 
1, Scott Cruise Midge (1836) II. vi. 206 A black hand 7 ? 
protruded every now and then, to give grumpliy,.a good 
crack over the .‘^kull. x84a J. Aiton Domest, Exon. (28.57) 
230 If he find grumphy so lazy, that nothing but a stroke 
will raise him. 

Urumpliy* (gw-mfs), t*. [Cf. Geiimpa z'.] » 

GEOM'FY. 

1846 Mrs. Gore Eng.Ckar&c. 95 Conviviality only renders 
him grumphier and gnmiphier. 

Crmmpisil (grz^mpij), a, [£ Gecjmp sb, f 
*ISH.] ■-= Gkumlv. 

1797 Mrs. a. M.^ Bennett Beggar f?/>-/(iai3) V. 242 Our 
Stuart i.s as grumpish as an old hound. 2803 in .Spirit Publ, 
yrnls. (1806; IX. 314 Bkklle . , was sure it was a grouse or 
a woodcock, it hM.:ked .so grey and .so grumpish, 2840 Mrs. 
F. Troi.loi'K M. Art 7 istfong I. vi, 158 If >ou blubber or 
look grumpish, I’ll have you stmpped ten timesover. 2897 
BAKiNC-tbrnLo Blndys xii. 143 bhe is grumpish and the world 
is well rid of sut.h baggage. 

Grumpy a, [f. Geumf sb. + -y i.] 

Surly, ill-iempertd. 

1778 Miss Burney Evelina ('2784) IL ix. 68 Vou were so 
grumpy you would not let nte. 1824 Miss MnEoKo Village 
Sen i. (1863) ifio The grumpy gentleman in the oppo.-ite 
corner. 2858 R. S. Surtees Aik Ammmn xv, 53 His 
lordship was very g.rompy ail that evening. 1S70 Ramsay 
Hemin. ted. 18) p. xsxn, A - . short and grumpy manner, 
*887 Frith Antohiog. n8&8) lU. 66, i found the old 
eng I aver somewhat grumpy. 

absol, X849 E. K. .IS AUER Extmrs, S, Africa IL 24* 
Kever mind, old grumpy ; *leep away, 
lienee ©m'Mipiij adv., GyTi‘mpiaew», 

X835 E. FitzGeralh Lett. 11.8891 1 . 28 [I'ennyson’s] little 
humours and gi umpinesK-s w'ere «) drolL that 1. was alwa.ys. 
laughing. i88» L. Kkhh Aimuam's Lady il.274, I ’A'ish 
you would speak k-=s gninipily to Philipj^a. x%o Besant 
Armorel of Lymmu I. 134 The grumpinm wliich he 
showed on the way back, 
t GrtiTBtiloiis, df. Obs, 
of grum-us G.BIIMK + - 01 . 8.J » GiaiMOBH a, i, 

*758 J* L^ J'>rads Ohm^. ,Surg. (2771) 269 The Cystis 
..evacuftied a thick grumukius I.,5m|>lusu 
Gm.n, obs. lonn of Gkih sb,^ 

(gru'fjauisii). Mfin. .[Nttmed by 
Kicoi, 1*^49, in^m its loL'ality Rhenish 

Prussia : sec -ITE.] Native sulphide of akkel and 
bismuth of a siher grey colour, 

2849 Nitol Mm. 4>t§ Griinawiie , . oecunt frtnelar and 
di.»t*winaied. x868 Dana Min, .ied# 5) 47 GrCiaauite., 
Isometric . „ Cleavage waaiiedral. 

liarimcil (gr«?n|), V, Sc, Ok. exc, arcA. Also 
6 gmnjsoh., 6, 9 grtintelL [Ferh. a modification 
of Gbutch V., inflatnced by Geurt,] ifdr. To 
grumble, express discontent. Const, at. Also 
with mf, 1 o grudee^ to object. 

^ 14. , Dieia-ry x ^ In BarbouPs Bnm (E. E. T. S.^ 538 Mek 
in troubilb glad in pmufite. Neuir grtmehing, bot mery lik 
thi de^re. *5*3 liouGUS ACneis vi jl Prol 165 As I gr unchit 
at this gram, and glysuyt about, MM. x.^xt. 61 Quhilk 
b© thy wordis of fatale drstane Now gruimchisi thou to give 
or to coHceid. ^ A. Scott Poems *S- 1 '. S.)^xxxiv. 92 
For, haif ane bismeir liaggis, gmnehe no* at^ hlr grange, 
*6*6 BmifbouPs Btme (eoT Hart) 24 And gif his keeper oft 
gtmchfiiildWSS. grochys] Looketfsat thou takehim magrehis, 
b. qua.M- with cognate obj. : To utter 
grumblingly ; to grumble out. 

*819 W, T Km Am Papistry Stondd (1827) 55 His drone 
did grontch uae dour a jsuuud, Illawk ilulo hfeurd it umJer- 
grcm.fKL 

flence CteuncMi^ vbi, $k and ///. a. Also 
one who * gtunches * or grumbles ; in 
quot. a luckname. 

X4gBMarbour*s Bruce xvi. 9 (MS, C.} And liehym levit with 
a grunching IJ/S. A. j|rocfiin|4|. riiyo lfENM¥»N Mor. 
P'ab, !i. iC&ck /kx) xxd,To-gidtlrr all but RnmcMiig furth 
ye glide. *533 Htkwakt Cron, Smf. III. 171 With gruini. 
chand hike quhen «ho iFiirtcHiril lykis to greiC r 1560 A, 
Scott l*omis tS, T. Sri xxxiii, 14 Sttirt, ungir, gruimhing, 
yr«, and grvif, * 1 ^ 3 imm, Mhtg. iMc* r*;8 ikm of the 
conwmpc!irarie» of my own br%ljs tJays waw known m *the 
Gnmcter*. MM, 129, I vow and declare that gmachlng 
was no spontuneon^i growTh in «ty nature. 

0 TOiiid, ols. pa. t. Gitwii ol.«. £ Geobnb. 
Grttltoiftl CgtrftddI). AkofigmudyL If.grtmd 
Quimansb. + -rlC C£ Du grmdci^ 0. 

al«oGiii»iw*J Afisb; -GuorabUisai. 
*4. . Foe, Ift Wr.*"Wfikl:4T 384/42 Pn'ugmimf a grtindirl 
* 7 S 3 Chamsfw Cyrl Supp^ Grwmdfl or Grmmiiing, in 
ww^fy, * tmm* by »©« for the t»fnra«ini loach or 
kWihOi swaU freshwater fi'-h, knows aaiMg wrli:«r» by the 
wnw'i of «Mils »ad ftiwlulosi, 

©madelieli, gmadellk#, t»ts- GaouRPhr. 
0nmd€ww«li» -gwyli#, ob*. S, 

GftoimwKL iAi 

0rtmdiain, 0b*. form of Grocud w. 
0rmidliob, grmdl&io# var«, ilMmmtr, 
CS-nmdallT* I'otm of Geouswil 
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GSTOBY, ^ 

f ©mmay Oh. rare-\ [? a. Dii. p^ndje, 
grontje, g*ouiidimg.] A designatioa applied to 
a short person, 

IS70 A, ^ (ed. 2) II. 2307/2 Of some he IJoha 
Yander Warfe, of AmiwerpeJ was called .Shddpad . . for 
that he beyng a short grundy and of litle stature, did ryde 
coniinonly with a great broad hat. 

Crrimdy^ (gr»*iidi). [? Echoic: see quot, 
1840.] Granulated pig-iron. 

1840 D. Mushet Papers Iron 4 Steel 12 Fifty years ago 
this process of granulation was carried on at the Cyfarthia 
iron works to some extent. The iron so obtained was called 
grundy, from the noise produced by the revolution of a 
large horizontal stone, placed in the water-pit, on which the 
iron fell in its descent. iSSi in Eayinond Mining Gk^ss. 

Grundy (gr2?*ndi). The surname of an imagi- 
nary personage {^Mrs. Grundy) who is proverbially 
referred to as a personilication of the tyranny of 
social opinion in matters of conventional propriety. 

^ In Morton’s play Speed the Plotigh (1798), Dame Ashfield 
is represented as constantly fearing to give occasion for the 
sneers of her neighbour, Mrs. Grundy. Her frequent ques- 
tion ‘What will Mrs. Grundy say?’ became proveibial 
(prob- with especial reference to the passage quoted below) 
as expressing the attitude of those who regard the disap- 
proval of society as the worst of evils. 

1798 r. Moa rON Speed the Plough ii, jii. (1801) 29 Da^ne 
Ashfield. If shame should come to the poor child [her 
daughter]- ! say, Tummas, what would Mrs. Grundy say 
than? Farmer Ashyield. Dom Mrs. Grundy; what wou’d 
my poor wold heart zay? 1813 Examiner 1 $ Mar. 170/2 
What will Mrs. Grundy say? <*1845 Hood O/en Question 
i, Now, really, thi.s appears the common case Of putting 
too much Sabbath into Sunday — But what is your opinion, 
Mrs. Grundy? 1857 Locker Land. Lyrics (1874) 102 And 
nmny are afraid 01 God— -.^nd more of Mr.s. Grundy. iSgS 
Daily IPe7os36 Oct, 6/3 Without the smallest regard for the 
Grundy tribe in office or out of it. 1899 Miss BRouGHxoNt 
Game 4- Candle 129 You do not mean to imply . . that 
Mrs. Grundy is going to interpose between you and me ? 

Hence Grumdifled ppL a., arranged according to 
the ideas of Mrs. Grundy ; Gm-ndyish. a., prudish ; 
Gara'aidyism, the principles of Mrs. Grundy, con- 
ventionalism ; Gru*ndyist, Gmmdyite, a stickler 
for propriety. 

1S36 BachTJtj, Canada 270 Having shaken off the trammels 
of Grundyism, we laugh at.. those who voluntarily forge 
afresh ancf hug their chains. 1843 'rEN.NfvsoN in Mem.\xZ:jp 
I. 227 Us poor devils, whom the Gruudyitas would not only 
not remunerate, but kick out of society as barely respectable. 
*883 ‘Wanderer' Dotes Caucasus vi. 149 Unfit, in this 
Grundyish age, for prinL 1889 yrnl . Educ. i June 282/1 
Perhaps,^ after all, our rales were but a set of conventional 
observations ; our system but a sort of grammatical grundy- 
ism. T. Hardy in New Rev. Jan. 19, Unreal and 

meretricious, but dear to the Grundyist and .subscriber, *893 
Lady Burton Life R. F. Burton II. 258 The usual small 
worries and Grundified conventions that form the cab-shafts 
of domestic life in civilization. 

Gmndyn, obs. Sc, pa. pple. of Grtkd v. 
Grundy-swaUow, -swally, dial, variants of 
Groundsel 

Grune, obs. fonn^of Grout. 

Griinerite (gru-norsit). Min, [Named in 
German {^grunerU') by Kenngott, 1853, after E. L. 
Griiner, who first described it : see -ite.] A variety 
of hornblende, of silky lustre and brown colour, 
containing much iron. 

x86i Bristow Gloss. Min. 168 GfUnerite^ a pure iron 
augite, i858 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 234 Grunerke : Asbesti- 
form or larnellar-fibrous. 

Grunnioston, dial, form of Geindle stows. 
t GTnuny, v. Obs, Variant of Groiw 

c 1340 .4yeno. 67 He begin}> to grochi betuene his teh and 
granny | rr, il eomewe a murnmrer et gromeler\ . 

Grunseli, obs. form of Gruwoh z?, 

Gmasol, variant of Geoundsbl sb^ and sb.^ 
Grimsoli, -sill, obs. f. GROuirDSKL and sb.^ 
Grunstane, Sc. form of Gbiwdstowe. 
t GmMLSteiH. Min, Obs, Also 8 grunsten* 
a, G. grumsUin = Sw, grmsim.'] =* Geeewstons i. 
A mineral, compounded of siderite and mica. 
Also atlrib. 

179^ Kirwant Elein. Min. (ed. 2) L 343 Of the binary 
aggregates of the Granitic kind. M. Werner, .denotes only 
the aggregate of hornblende and felspar, or mica, by the 
name of Grunsten. 1811 Pinkerton Pdral. I. 7 Grunstein 
porphyry, the green porphyry of the ancients, and grunstein 
slate. Ibid, 12 The real grunstein of the Swedes is a mix- 
ture of siderite and mica, sometimes with particles of quartz, 

Grunswel(l, obs. form of Groundsel sbi^ 
Gntut (grmt), sIk [f. Grunt v.\ 

1 . The characteristic low gruff sound made by a 
hog ; a similar sound uttered by other animals. ^ 

1615 Chapman Odyss. x. 324 Swines snowts, swines bodies, 
tooke they, bristles, grunts. 1697 Dryden MneM vii. 20 
The Grunts of Bristled Boars. 1820 Shelley CEdipus i. i. 
95 Let me hear Their everlasting grunts and, whines no 
more ! 1859 .Dickens T. Two Cities ii. v. With a depre- 
catory grunt, the jackal again complied. 1894 A. Robert- 
son NuggetSy etc. 68 What can ye expec’ frae a pig but a 
grunt, 

2 . A similar sound, uttered by a human being ; 
sometimes expressive of approbation, or the oppo- 
site. f In early use, a groan. 

1553 Bkende Q. Curtius x. 214 b, But he had not so sone 
dronke of Hercules cuppe, but that he gaue a grunte as 
thoughe he had bene striken to the harte. 1567 Turberv. 
Ovids Rp.t MyPermnesira to Lynceus 43 When , . round 


about I heard Of dying men the grunts. 1774-77 Cook 
PPy. S, Pole, QIC. in. viu. IL 107 Two or three old men 
giving a kind of grunt, significant, as I thought, of appro- 
bation. 1829 hYTVOH Devereux n. iy, They raised the 
fallen watchman, who, after three or four grunts, began 
slowly to recover himself. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. iv. 
viii. ^^1872) Il 16 The Britannic Majesty gave some grant 
of acquiescence. 18^ Biackw. Mag. Oct. 453/1 He emitted 
only a sulky grunt. 

tram/. 1879 H. Dbujwmokd in Life (1899) 162 [The 
geyser] gavea grunt and then threw up a little water. 

tJ. A name for American fishes of the genus 
liivmulon and allied species (as Orihopristis 
chrysoptems). So called from the noise they 
make when taken. 

^ Apparently not connected with Du. gront, gmtnt, which 
is a shortened form of grondel Grundel, and denotes a 
difierent fish \Cyprinus gobio). 

1713 Ray Symt'S's Fiscinm ^ The Gray Grunt. *725 
Sloane Jamaica II. 291 Gray-Grunt. It was taken at Old 
Harbour. 1734 Mortimer in Phil, Trans. XXXVIII. 316 
Perea marina capita siriato. The Grunt. 1792 Mar. 
Riddell Voy. P'Tadeira 6 g The cobler-fish, the king-fish .. 
tiie grunt, and the flying gurnard. 1884-5 Riverside Nat. 
PJist. (1888) HI. 218 Grunt, pig-fish, and rad-mouth, are 
the principal common names of the species of Hmnulon . . 
Another fish, also called grunt and pig-fish, .is the Ortho^ 
pristis chrysoptems. 1885 C. F. Holder Mantels A nhn. 
Life 176 Grunts that opened their wide mouths in audible 
prote-st. 

b. An English fish, ? the percK 

1831 Mrs. Browning Casa Guidi IV. 78 The pool in front 
Wherein the hih-stream trout are ca.st to wait The beatific 
vision, and the grunt Used at refectory, keeps its weedy 
state. xSBo Antrim ^ Dawn Gloss., Grunt, a fish, the 
perch. 

Grunt (gi'2?nt), V, Forms : i grim3i§ttan., 
3, 5 grunten, 4-5 grant©, 5 gronte, grunton, 
6 grunt©, 6- grunt. Pa. t. 3 grout©, grunt©, 4 
grunt(e, 5- grunted. [OE. grunnpltan ( = OHG., 
mod.G. grzmun), freq. of gi^unian (cf. MHG. 
gruwten) to grunt, an echoic formation parallel 
with L. grunnlre.\ 

1 . intr. Of a hog : To utter its characteristic low 
gruff sound. Also of other animals and of persons 
(with conscious allusion to the pig) : To utter a 
sound resembling this. 

c 723 Corpus Gloss. (Heasels) G. 173 Grunnire, grun- 
netian. 1297 R. Glouc iRolls) 4233 He vemde grunte 
& stod a^en as it were a strong bor, 1308 Trevisa Barth. 
De P, R. xvHi. Ixv. (1495) 820 The olde lyon resyth woodly 
on men and oonly gruntyth on wyraraen, and resyth .selde 
on chyldren but in grete hungre. C1400 Maundev, (1839) 
XX vii. 274 In that Desert ben many wylde men . . tnei 
gronten, as Pygges,^ c 1440 Capgrave Life St. Kath. iv. 
1481 Eke your goddis arn not soogoode as swyn — Thei can 
no^t grunten wnaa hem eyleth ought. 1530 Palsgr. 576/2, 
I grunte, as ahorse dothe whan he his spored. 1593 Nashb 
Christ's T. (1613) loi As the Plogge is still grunting, dig- 
ging, and wrooting in the mucke, so letc.]. X633 P. Fletcher 
Purple Is. vii. Ixxxiii, Still did hunt .. In hxs deep trough 
for swill.. Gryll could but grunt, a 1740 Tickell Ep. to 
Genii. Avignon 104 Thy brinded boars may slumber un- 
dismay’d, Or grunt secure beneath the chestnut shade, 
1768 Beattie Minstrel i, Ivi, Sneak with the scoundrel fox, 
or grunt with glutton swine. 1820 W- Irving Sketch Bk. 
II. 365 Sleek unwieldly porkers were granting in the repose 
and abundance of their pens. 1S31 [see Grunter i b]. 
1865 Lecky Ration. I. 6fi He told how an aged minister 
had been interrupted.. by a devil who was grunting behind 
him like a pig. X893 Earl Dunmore Pamirs II. 192 Yaks 
grunted after the manner of their kind, 
fb. To groan. Obs. 

1340-70 Alisaunder 388 For greefe of hur grim stroke 

f runt full many. X494 Fabyan Chroft. v. ciii. 78 Many 
nyghts vpon bothe parties lay slayne & gruntynge vpon 
the erthe. 1533 W. Marshall tr. Menandrintts' Def. 
Peace, To Bk., Those persoae.s, I waraunt, aswell pleased 
shall be all. As wood Rome shall grunte, at the rubbynge 
on the galL i6oa Shaks. Nam. in. i. 77 Who would these 
Fardles beare To grunt and sweat vnder a weary life? 

2. To Utter a similar sound, expressive of dis- 
content, dissent, effort, fatigue, etc. ; to grumble, 
murmur. 

C1325 Body 4 Soul 104 in Map's Poems (Camden’l 341 The 
bodi grunte and gon to seye, Cost, thou hast the wrong 
i-wis. 1548 Udall, ate. Erasm. Par. Luke v. 21-6 The 
Phari.seis, they grunte and murmour, and haue enuy at hym. 
1577-87 Holinshed Chron. HI. 1156/x Wherat Sir Henrie 
Benefield grunted, and was highlie offended. 1647 Trapp 
Comm. Matt. vi. 3 [Saul] grunts again.st him.self because 
he [God] handles him nat after his own mind. 1703 Hicker- 
Priest~cr. iv. (1721) 230 lAot Priest-craft and Super- 
stition, not granting and groaning, and looking surly, and 
sighing. 1804 A. Wilson in Poems 4 Lit. Prose (1876) I. 
114 Isaac grunting and lagging behind. 1890 Hall Caine 
Bondman II. ii, A pace or two behind came Chaise., 
grunting hoarsely in his husky throat. 

b. irans. To utter or express with a grunt; 
to breathe out with a grant. 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 33X A Bore . . there fell 
downe dead of a wound which they gave him, grunting 
out his last gaspe. 1786 Burns Ordination xi, Learning, 
with his Greckish face. Grunts out some Latin ditty. 1787 
— Ded. G. Hamilton 63 Grunt up a solemn lengthen’d 
groan. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xv, Grunting their 
monotonous grumblings as they prowled about. 1875 Buck- 
land Log-bk. 100 He only grunted his gratitude. 

f 3 . a. Irans. To grind (the teeth), b, intr. To 
grind wit A the teeth. Obs. (Cfi Grind, Geint.) 

13.. Coer de L, 2107 He grunte his teeth, 1426 Lydg. 
De Guil. Pilgr. 10470 Grucchynge, he grunte wyth hysteth. 
X483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 33X b/x She . . lost her speche &. 


^ GBUIf 

foom3*d atte mouthlykea bore & granted her teeth to gydre 
n)erueyJou!s,ly. 

G-runteh., variant of Geonch v. 

Gmuter ^ [f. Gkunt + -ekI.] 

1. An animal or person that grunts ; €sp. a pig. 

£•1440 Promp. Parv. 217/2 Gruntare, grumtitor. xsps 

Percivall Sp. Diet., Grunidor, & grunter. 164X Brome 
Joviall Crezo 11. (1652) F 3, Here’s Grunter and Bleater, 
with Tib of the ButtTy. X785 Grohe Diet. Vuig. Tongue, 
Grunter's gig, a smouked hog’s face, 1798 Bloomfield 
Farmer's Boy, Summer 248 Wliose [ihe Gander’s] nibbling 
warfare on the grunter’s side, I.s welcome pleasure to his 
bristly hide. 1820 Scott Ivanhoe i, Collecting the refractory 
grunters. 1847 Tennyson Priuc. v. 26, 1833 Hickie tr, 

Arisiopk. {1887) I. 33 For how much shall 1 buy your little 
grunters of you ? Farrar Lives P'aihers II. xii. 348 

Jerome has no name tor him but the ‘grunter’. 

b. (See quots.) 

1831 Youatt Norse x, 196 Every horse violently exercised 
on a full stomach, or when overloaded with fat, will grunt 
very much like a hog. .But tr. ere are some horses who w'ill 
at all times utter this sound, if suddenly touched with the 
whip or spur. They are called grunters, and should be 
avoided. 1S88 W. Williams Princ. Vet. Med. (ed. $) ess 
lfa_hor.se when struck at or suddenly moved, emits, during 
expiration, a grunting sound, it is called a ‘ grunter 

2. Used as a name for various fishes making a 
granting noise ; cf. Grunt 3 , 

1726 Shelvock X^oy. round World All their hays and 
creeks are well stock’d with mullets, large rays, grunters, 
cavallies, and drum-fish. 1839 Bartlett Diet, Amer., 
Grunter, one of the popular names of the fish called by 
naturalists the Banded Drum. 

3 . slang, a. A shilling (? ora sixpence, b. 
A policeman. 

a. X78S Grose Diet, Vulg. Tongue, Grunter, a shilling. 
1838 A. Mayhew’ Paved with Gold iii, ili, 267 One of the 
men. .bad only taken three * twelvers ’ and a ‘ grunter *. 

b. 1823 Egan Gi'ose’s Diet. Vulg. Tongue, Grunters, 
traps, officers of justice. 

Grunter - (gizrnt9.0. (See qv.ot.’) 

_ 1838 SiMMONDs Diet Trade, Grimier, an iron rod bent 
like a hook, used by iron founders. 1873 in Knight 
Mech. 

Gruiitil(l, obs. form of Geuntlr sb, and v. 
Grunting (giz^ ntiij), vbl. sb. [f. Geunt v. + 
-in g L] 1 he action oi the vb. Geunt ; the uttering 
of a gi unt ; groaning. 

13 , . Childk. ^esus 378 in A rcJilv Stud. neu. Spr I.XXI V, 
32 Vn-to the owenne bane gane ^ay gaa, And thare-Ine 
erde_ j?ay gronntynge grete [of pigs]. 1:1430 Hymns Virg. 
8^3 _Mi modir for me suffride sorewe With gruntyngis gril & 
sl3inge sare. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vn. ccxxxii. 266 The 
crye of the enemyes . . noyse of truinpetty.s, and gruntynge 
of horsys.se, approchyd and smote together. ,cx56o Yeron 
(title), A Fruteful treatise of predestination , , against the 
sw'ynyshe gruntinge of the Epicures and Atheystes of cure 
time. I577-87 Holinsj-ied Chron. Scot. 230 Nothing was 
heard but grunting and groning of people. 1620 Middleton 
Chaste Maid i. ii, When she lies in, As now .she’s even upon 
the point of grunting, A lady lies not in like her [etc.]. 1646 

Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. m. i. 107 Pliny and divers since 
aifirme, that Elephants are terrified, and make away upon 
the grunting of Swine. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist- (17761 iV. 
289 A peculiar cry, somewhat a mixture between the grunt- 
ing of a hog, and the bellowing of a calf. 1820 Shelley 
CEdipus II. ii. 40 For God’s sake stop the grunting of those 
pigs 1 1876 Green Stray Stud. 215 But murmurings and 
grantings broke idly agaimst the old abbot's imperious 
will. 1894 Babing-Gould Kitty Alone III. 80 With random 
grantings of the violoncello. 

t b. — Geinding (of teetii). Ohs. 

I 13^8 Wyclif xiii. 28 There schal be wepyng and 
gruntynglisSa beting to gidere] of teeth. 

Grxi’aitisig, ///. df. That grants* 

^ 1633 P. Fletcher Purpl. Isl. xi. xlli, There lie'' the grunt- 
ing swine. 1697 Dryden AEneid vii. 786 Here Pluto pants 
for breath from out his cell And opens wide the grunting 
jaws of hell. 1704 Swirr T, Tub (ijog) 137 A lazy, an im- 
patient and a grunting reader. 1727 Philipp Quarfi loi/l'o 
save his Money, and to be ridd of a grunting Companion. 
1817 Byron Beppo xliv, Like our haush northern whistling, 
grunting guttural. 1828 Lights 4- Shades II. 123 A grunt- 
ing hog, with a rope tied to his left leg. 1863 Atkinson 
Stanton Grange 20 The odd, uncouth, granting coo of tlie 
stock-dove was heard, 

b. Special collocations: f granting-clieafc 
slang, a pig; grunting-ox, the j 2 k, foSphagtiS 
grunniens {Cent. Diet.) ; gninting-peck slang, 
pork. ■ 

1367 Harman Caveat 66 She hath a Cacling chete, a 
grunting chete, ruff Peeke, casran, and popplarr of yarum. 
x622 F LETCHER Beggars Bush v. i, Or surprising a boor’s 
ken for grunting-oieats. a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant, Crezv, 
Gruniing-Peeck, Pork. 1836 Smith Indkndnal (Farmer), 
‘The Thieves’ Chaunt But dearer to me Sue’s kisses far. 
Than Grunting Peck or other grub are. 

Hence ©raratingly adv., in a granting manner. 

^ x6ii Cotgr., Murmurantement, murmuringly, mutter- 
ingly, gruntingly. 1829 Lytton Disozvned x'j In earnest 
admiration of two pigs, which marched, gruntingly, towards 
him. 1837 New Monthly Mag, L. 4x5 James, .gruntingly 
breathed, and snufilingly said. 

Grimtle (granitT), jA Sc. Also 6-8 gruntill, 
9 grankle. [f. Gedntue v."} 

1 . The snout of a pig, or other animal, 

153S Lyndesay Satyre2iog Heir is ane relict . . The gruntill 
of Sanct Antonis sow, Quhilk buir his haly bell. ai£sy 
Dium. Occurr. (Bannatyne Club) 235 Xhj grysis, off ttie 
quhilkts_, thair wes ane a monstoure. It haid the gruntill 
thairof in the heich of the heed. 1596 Dalrymple tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. i. 123 Slay out of hand a swyne that 
cites the corne, or w^ the gruntle casting vp the tilet grouiid. 
1824 J. Telfer in Whitelaw BJk. Sc. Ballads <1875, 46o;'2 
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The stiiikan hroclce Shotte up hir gruntle to see. 2844 
Jack Hist. Si. Monance iv. 36 ['I’he pig] presented its 
ominous grunlcle fuU in his view. 

b. transf.HhQ face of a man^ etc. (Cf. Muzzle.) 
sgoS Dunbar Flytingno. Kmnediex’Z'} The gallowis gaipis 
efter thy graceles gruntill,^ 1786 Burns Sc. Drink xvii, 
May.. gouts torment him inch by inch, Wha twists his 
gruntle wi* a glunch O’ sour disdain, Out owre a glass o’ 
■whisky punch Wi' honest men. 18x9 W. Tennant 
Storm' d 10 Some Papists said it "was the Deil ; Na, 

na ; it was some better chiel ; I ken his grunkie unca weil. 

; 2 . A little grunt ; a subdued, gi unting sound. 

X697 W. Clelanp Poems 92 He threw a gruntle, hands 
did fold, [etc.]. <*1774 Ferguson Poems 11807} 262 Can 
Hntie’s music be compar’d Wi’ gruntles frae the City Guard ? 
1785 Burns Halloween xix, Pre.sently he hears a squeak, 
And then a grant and gruntle. 

' CrriLlltle^ (gi2?*nt’l), 2^. Also 5 grtintzl. ff. 
Gbukt V. with dim. or frequentative ending -le.] 
fi,l. intr. To utter a little or low grunt. Said of 
swine, occas. of other animals ; rarely of persons. 
against^ at. Obs, exc, dial. 
c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) XXX. 135 Pai,.spekez no^t, hot 
gruntiis as swyne duse. *5., Gyre-Carling -zo in Laing 
Anc.Pop. Poetry 275 The Carling schup hir in ane sow, 
and is hir gaitis gane Gruntlyng our the Greik sie. x5o3 
Bekker Batchefars Ban^. Wks. (Grosarti 1 . i6x She., 
seernes on a suddaine to awake from a sound sleepe, gruntling 
and nusling under the sheets. 1603 Z. Jones tr, LoyePs 
Specters it Shee growing enraged, made so filthy a noyse 
and gruntled so horribly against him. 1679 Dryden Tr. if- 
Cr. IV. ii, So, so; the boars begin to gruntle at one another: 
set up your bristles now, o’ both side.s. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury n. 234/2 An Elke, when he sendeth forth his Cry, 
gruntleth.^^ 173S Somerviu-e Chase iv. 338 By Circe’s 
Charms To Swine transform’d, ran gruntling thro’ the 
Groves. 1777 JmiiJii’aiion 29 The tythe-pig gruntles in 
the vicar^s ear, 1833 Robinson PPhitiy Gloss., To Gruntlif 
to grunt in a low or murmuring tone, as a .sickly cow. 

transf. X793 Beresford isi Looker-on (1794* II. No, 34. 
313 Oft hearing the sow-gelder’s horn .. Through the long 
street gruntling far. 

2 , To grumble, murmur, complain. 

1389 R. Bruce Serm. (1843) 166 It becomes us not to 
have our hearts here gruntling upon this earth, xdoi Dent 
Pmhw. //tfaxwi 213 He cannot indure that we should 
gruntle against him with stubhmne sullen nesse. 1687 Miegk 
Gt. hr. Diet. il. s.v,, She does nothing but gruntle. 1876 
*P, P'Yrer’ Mr, Gray if- NeigM. II. 238 There’s some on 
*cm , . is gruntling over it above a bit, 

Hence OlSTfatler rare’^\ a grumbler. 

X893 S andard 2 Sept. 3/2 If they were gruntlers, the 
chiet gruntler was the Secretary of State for War. 

Grimtli 3 Xg {grz»-ntlig), sb. [r. Ghunt v. + 
-LiNa.j A little gruuter, a young pig. 

x686 Bk. Beys ^ Girls 3a (Hailiw.) But come, my gi'unt- 
ling, when thou art full fed, Forth to the butchers .stall 
thou must be led. 1780 Genii. Mag. Apr. 293/2 The good 
fruit for me, the mean for my slave, The worst you design 
my grundings shall have, 28*3 Biackw. Mag. XIII, 90 
The. . gambols of a Utter of sucking gruntlings. 1834 Bkck- 
FORD Italy n. 134 Calvei, turkeys, and gruntlings, which 
had bng been fattening, for this solemn occasion. 
Crnmtlmg .gn?*ntlig), vbl. sb. [f. Gkuntle v. 
+ -1J5?G 1 .] 1 he action of the verb Geuktlb. 
x6o7 Topsell Four-^. Beasts 327 He vttereth a voice like 
the gruntling of a Swine. x6ix Middleton RoaringGirl 
V. i, Wks. 1885 IV, 130 The gruntling of five hundred hogs 
coming from Rumford market. xSxp W. Tennant Papistry 
Storttfd (2827) 35 Sae what wi' gruntlin’, ■what wi' squealin', 
The causey-stanes were maist set reelin'. 2824 Blachw. Mag. 
XVI. 89 Don't make a hoggish gruntling as you drink. 
1834 Bkckford Italy II. 173 After a deiil of adulatory com- 
plimentation . . for which they got nothing in return but 
rebuffs and |runtiing, 

GruBtlmg (grz?-iitlig), j!^/, a. [f. as prec. + 
That gruntles. 

xs,. tr. Martial rii. Iviii. 158 (MS.) The gruntling swine 
follow the house- wife’s feete. xfioy Tofsell Four-f. Beasts 
(2658) 156 The gruntling clamour or cry of hogs. 2679 Earl 
Rochester Fpigr, Ld. All-pride 22 in Roxb, Ballads (2883) 
IV. 567 So Swine for na.sty meat to dunghills run, And 
toss their gruntling Snouts up when they've done. i8g6 
Crockett Grey Man. xii, 86 Nothing loath to get away 
from gruntling horror on the hill-top. 

t CJru'nyie. Chiefly Ac. Obs. Also 6 grounye, 
grunge, 7 grunkie, 8-9 grunaie. Variant of 
Gboik sb.'^y snout. 

1500 Dunbar Fly ting tv, Kmnedie 223 Fy skoldent slt3m, 
thou art hot skyre and skrumple; For he that rostit 
Lawarance had thy grunje. %SS^ Hulokt, Giy-stle or 
grounye of a Sw'yne, proimsis. C1560 A. Scott Poems 
tS. T. S.j xxxiv. 93 Je grunche not at hir grunge, a 160$ 
Montgomerie Fly ting w. PolwartBB 5 ourgryives grunxie is 
gracelesse and gowked. 1792 Burns IVilliPs IVife iv, Willie’s 
■wife i.s nae .sae trig, She Sights her grunxie wi' a nushion. 
189a Ainsue Pilgr. Land M Burns 2E2 What , . Should 
been a Christian face, I vow, It kyth'd the granxie o'a Jew 1 
0*raper, variant of Geoufeb. 

1 ! Gru'ppo. Obs. Also in anglicized form grup(p. 
[It: see Gboof .1 wGboup i, i b. 

2674 Playeord SMll Mus, I. («d. 7) 38 Those excellent 
Graces and Ornaments. . . which we call I'rills, Grupw. 
Ibid. 47 The 'iViU and the Grup. Hid., Gruppo or Double 
Relish. x6S6 Aglionby Painting liimir,, Expl, Terin^ 
Gruppo is a Knot of Figures together, either in the middle 
or sides of a piece of Painting. Carache would not allow 
above three Gruppos . - for any Piece. x688 K. Holme 
Armmry m. 259/a Trills and Gruppo’s, 
t OirUT# {it )• Obs. [OE. gryrg ( « OS. 
f.gms-f wk. root of griasam to irighteu.] 
terror ; something frightful, fearful agony, 

BemmifiZ.i r®8a wm m giyre l«ssa, cooo ir. B^da's 
ffht, iv.^xxviilij (1890) 364 In o*m t«uuin..pa &. .odrum 


bn gry re waeron to neosienne. a 1000 Csedmoiis Exod. 489 
(Gr,} He manegum ge-sceod ;5yllende gryre. aizzs Leg* 
Katk, 196S pat alle pat hit bihalde^l schulen grure habbeu, 
c 1230 Mali Meid. 47 Greden ai, & granen, ibe eche grure of 
belle, a 1240 Lo/song in Cott. Horn. 205 Ich bide j;ie. .bi 
hi.s deaSfule grure, and bi his blodie swote. 

t <Sru*reflll, a* [f. prec. + -ful.] Awful, 
terrible. Hence f Oru refulliclie adv.., terribly. 

a 1225 A ncr. R. 306 pet grisliche word & grurefulouer alle, 
‘Ite maledicti in ignem eternum’. /bid. 320 Hu grure- 
fulliche God sulf J>reate 3 pe hnruh Naum pe prophete. a 1240 
Wokwige in Cott. Horn, 271 H'wuch of ham [deuelesj swa 
is lest laSeliche and grureful? 

t Grilse, gni'sel, Obs. rare--^. In 3 grti- 
selien. [Cf. Du. gruizen, gruizelen^ LG. griisen 
griissein, Sc. dial, grusej grttzzle, Eng. dial. 
trans. To munch. 

a xzzs A ncr. R, 428 Bitweonen mele ne gruselie {MS. T. 
gruse] se nout nouoer frut, ne oSerhwat, 

G‘rmsli,grus]iiie(gr»fjgr»-Ji),m Sc* Healthy, 
thriving. 

1786 Burns Twa Dogs 1x2 The dearest comfort o’ their 
lives, Their grushie weans an' faiihfu* wives. 1812 A. Scott 
Poems pr (Jam.) An' treads the vale o’ humble life Wi' five 
grush bairnies an' a wife. X879 R, Adamson Lays Leisure 
hours 89 Grushy growing weeds, 

Crmsll (gr»J b Obs. exc. arch. Also 5 
gro3a(jh)e, grasshe, 9 gruss. [variant of Ceush, j 
irans. To crush ; t to make a deep wound in ; to 
gash. Also ’\intr. for refi. To crumble; so 
QTU’sMng ppl. a. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 948a He. .Gird |jurgh he gret vayne, 
griiHshet the necke. c 2420 Pallad. on Hush. i. 59 Al chalk 
or grauel grosshyng in thyn honde. Ibid. 357 Grossing 
grauel finest wol be fonde [L. qux compressa manu edit 
siridores]. 1829 W, Tknnant Papistry Storm'd (1827) X73 
I'o gruss him down intill a graff. 1871 Waddell Bcoi. Ps. 
Iviii. 6 Crush the lang teeth o’ the lyouns, O Lord. 
Grusle, obs. form of Gribtlk. 
t GnFSnen, V. Obs. rarg-K [f. ^grus ~ ; see 
Gruke. J intr. To cry out with fright. 

c xa5o Gen. 4- JSx. 481 Caim unwarde it [arwe] under-feng, 
Gruanede, and strekede, and starf wi& San. 

^rusome, obs. form of Geuesomb. 

Q-nxss, variant of Crush v , 

Q-rustlye, obs. form of Geistly. 
t ©mtcli, sb. Obs. [f. Gbutoh » ] 

1 . Complaint; » Ghodoe jA i. 

c 2400 Beryn 2408 I wold have . . outid all yeur chafTare 
withou£(en] gruch or groun, c X460 Fobtkscuk A bs, 4 - Lim. 
Mon. XX. (1885) 157 They that opteyne nat that they desire 
shal have thanne litel coloure of i^ucche, considryng that 
they lak it by the dlscrecioun of kynges counsel!. X553 
Primer, Prayer in Adversity V jj b, That I maye without 
murmur or grulch paciently lieare this thy fatherly chastise- 
ment. 1^56 Abb. Pabker Ps. xxxix. At kst I spake wyth 
murmuryng grulch. . . 

2 . «a*G.EUi>Qi rA 3. 

2509 Barclay Shyp of Polys <1570) 62 Sinne alway 
threatneth vnto the doer payne And grutche of conscience. 

3 . »- G EO DOB 3. 

x54o~x Elyot Image Gov. 47 Qtienchyng the good opinion 
and lone that all men had toward and changeyng it to 
a fervent grutche and hatred. 1637 0 , Daniel Genius this 
Isle 542 Would you I^ke Vpon that Splendour with or 
frowne or grutch? 1663 Butler Hud. i. i. 357 Foes.. To 
whom he bore m fell a grutch He ne’er gave quarter 
to any such, a 16^ Cotton Poet. IFks. (2765) 8 So hard 
it is, where an old Grutch is, To get out of a Woman's 
Clutches. 

4 . The condition of a thing which is refnsod or 
given grudgingly; want, lack, scarcity. rarc’^K 

2825 Hist. y. Decasiro hro. Bat 11 , 197 Too much is 
worse than grutch; it is the frugal use of pleasure that 
gives us pleasure. 

Grutell (gn?tj), V. Obs* exc. dial, or arch. 
P'orms ; a. 3 gmce, 3-4 gnichche, 3-5 grucche, 
3-6 gruche, 4 grochi, grouche, grochge, 4-5 
groche, grooche, grochche, 4-6 grutche, 5 
gruch, groBschen, 5-6 grotche, grudche, 6 AV. 
grulch, 6- grutch. Fa. t 3-6 gruched, etc., 
6- gputehed; also 4 gru5t, 5 growht. 0 . 4 
giychohe, 5 gTe(t)oh©,gryohge,griccfa©^grych0. 
Pa* /* 4-5 gricched, etc. ; also 5 griht, gright. y* 
5 gurehe. (See also Gbubob ».) [a, OF. grmciin 
grmcher^ grader, grocker, grucer, gruehier, to 
murmur, grumble (whence med.JL ^cussart)^ of 
unknown origin.] 

1 , intf. To murmur, complain, repine; ««Geudob 

ti. I. . 


«. xaat^ Jner. R. 186 He wrekie nout ou »eto, m ne 

f rucche w nout. ot»st> Emt, Serm. in 0 . M* Misc* 34 
ledden here euench ane peny ; Jhx wenden hi more habbe ; 
>0 gruchchede hi a-menges hem. *^3 R. Mmm HamdL 


Synm 1084 wylt mt hlekfy farto By by wyl, but 

euer gmchande {W.gromanil *3^ Aymk 67 He be, gink 
to gmchi betueue his teb imd granny, x^ TiEViiA Higdm 
I Roils) lY. X37 He made pkoes of socour for pore memfoito 
«se pe peple tat grucched {w. rr. grochgede, fiutchf dej for 
ta opooynge of sepalcre. 1389 in M^g* Gilds (2870)92 If 
he groccbe, he shal psty i|«. c *400 Maiindey, (2839) v, 57 
1 be P»ple grucched, for thei fowriden no thing to «fry»k«ii 
a i4a»HoccLavEZ>4AV# Princ. xo6oShuldesl tbowgmccbe 
and thwe aniwye bewepe f e xafio Smare 660 And ever she 
lay and growht. e 2460 TmmeUy Mpst. xix. X04 Whethere 
that foe will Mut m spyll. I sfoali not gniefo in no degre. xs8* 
Dial, Lams £ng. ii.xivtii %m The appellants womd 
grutch and tfoini them fthe iiwg«s| paitiall xjstoTiiiiEw, 
/ rag. P . (2837) 94 Suj^eoiw the 
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patient grutch. 2590 Spenser, F. Q. n. ii. 34 Both did at 
tiieir second .sister grutch And inly grieve. 2624 Quarles 
yob VI 11. med, xivi, if we receive for one halfe day, as much 
As they that toyle till Evening, sliall we grutch? 1647 
Craswaw Afitsk's Duel 91 They seem to grutch And 
murmur in a. buxzing din. 2679 Penn Addr, Frot. u. ifi. 
(1692) 100 To be Stewards of our External Substance for 
the Good of Mankind. .not Grup:hing. 

? a x4oa A/orte An A. 2557 Syr Gawayne was grevede, 
and garychgide [/r/wAi-/ gry thgide] fulle sore. ^2450 tr, 
De fmitatiime 1. ix: ro pei haue peyne, & sone & lijtly 
gretehin [v. r. grucdietit]. 

b. Const, against,, with ; of, at. 

a. fit 2240 lyohunge in Cott. Horn. 275 A^aines al |>e woh 
and te ^chanie ; aitu }?uledest. -neauer ne opnedes ti muS to 
grucdien a^aines. 1303 R. IJhunnic Handl. Synue 3493 
Hyt ys grete pryde Grucchyng wyb God. cxgSoWycLiF 
Serve. .Scl. Wks. 1 . 7 Plis pcple shal be saved, algif preestis 
grutchen foere ageis. 238a — y<>An vi. 41 Jewis grucchiden 
of him, for he hadde scyd, 1 am breed that earn doun fro 
beuene. 2390 Govve,r Con/. 1 . 8.|, 1 grucche sore (df some 
thiiiges that she doth. _^2432 Paston Lett. No. 18 I. 33 The 
whiche. . shitl causen him, rnore^and more to grucche with 
chastismg. *532 Klyot Gm<. 1. iii, His gouernance .. is to 
the people niure tollcrable, and they therwith the lasse 
grutch. 1548 Udali., etc. F.rasm, Par., Matt, xxvi. 116 
[Theyl niurniuied and grutched at^the costesand expen.ses, 
2549 6a STi':RNHOLn ik H. Ps. cvi. 16 At Moses tiiey did 
grutch, 159S Hunnis yosepk 2 In all thiuges that he saide 
or did agaiiii'i him .sore they grutch. a 2677 Bakkow Serm. 
Wks. 2716 III 33^ Can we grutch at any kind of service., 
when the Son of God was put tu the hardest tasks? 

) 3 . cx 400 Destr. I'royg'giy Toax, the tore kyng ..Gright 
with the gret K agayne stode. 2:2420 Anturs of Art A. xli, 
Gawayne gieches \lreiami PIS. grechutj hm'with, and 
gremed ful sare. 

c. vitli danse. 

cx-^ Wycuf Set Wks. HI. 359 Grutche we not hat 
many snen heuken ful bevy wifo fis sentence, a 2637 
JoNSON Undenvoods, ToCkas, 1 4 (*• Mary Kpigr. Consol., 
Do not grutch That the Almighty’s Will to you is such, 
265s FnLi.ER Ch. Hist V. v. i 21 Grutching much, that 
K. Henry the substance, and more, that Cromwell, His 
shadow, should SLs.sunie so high a I'itle lu himself, 

d. said ol the conscience. {Cl. GKt'JKiE z?. 5.) 
2508 KiwtivR 7 Penit. Ps. xxxviit. Wks. (2876) 59 The 

ctiiiscyence .Tlwaye prycketh and grutcheih ftyenst syrmes 
euyl comniyited. 

2 . irans.. To be reluctant to give or allow (some- 
thing) ; toltegradge ; » Gbudgb v. 2. (I’he qwots. 
in brackets may be intr.) 

I234o-~7o Adx. 4 Dmd. 770 Whelmr graimte hit or 
gruche hei greuen 30U ofte. X37$ Bahmouk Bruce 11. 123 
Gyff kb ^hernar ouchi grui,hys led. 2616 grunchesj. ci4m 
Roph. Rose 6465 If that pielats gnicchen it.] ^2428 Pol. 
Poems i Rolls II, 246 WhiU unkyndly gosi Shuld gj'cve that 
God griicchcde nou^t I X513 Hinds in. vi. 77 I'he 

nedk ikkIii to gruich !«/. 2553 grudchel, in tyme to cum, 
The gnawing of juur tabilhs every crum, 18x3 Wither 
Abuses Sttlpt i. V. Juveuiha u 633,I 34 Foes I have some, 
w'ho.se lives I do not grutch. 2672 Chowhe CAas, VIH, v. 
Driitn. Wka. 14173 I* “loi Grutch not the love thy widow to 
him iMjars. X729 I)e FokOwayw i, ix, 230 grutches 
paim Lhait have their deliverance in view? 

absoL 23. , B. £, A Hit. P* B. 810 pay hym gmunied to 
go & griijt no knger. 


b. with mfnitim ohjmL 

0 xws Be, Leg. Samis, Cosme 4 DumyaMe 207^ Gyf |>ai 
gruchit to do c X400 Destr, 'Troy 9315 if he fright with 
the grekes to grtunt hom his helpe. CX440 Mysi. 
xxxii. 243 He grucchis no|t to graunte his gille. *22353 
Udai.l Royster D. iv. v. (Arb.) 67 At my first ^sending to 
come ye newer grutch, Butler Hud, i. iii, ai^ Who 
would grutch to ipend his Bloud in His Honour’s Cause? 
422677 Bamow 5 ’rwi, {1687) L xiii. 291 One would think, 
that a man of sense Auuld grutch to k«d his ears,, to such 
putid stuff. 

o. Const, dot* or la* 

a,, a 2300 Cursor M. 1 3263 pair heling groefoed he fram 
noght. 13. . E. £. A Hit. P. If, 2347 pay gruchen him hi.s 
grace to greratn his hert, Desir, 7y<ov99s6 Neuer 

the gr«t« for to gry it die . , All liiw. lust & his lyhyug, 2546 
pMAKR Bk. CAikir. A ij b, Why grutche they phiskke 
to come forth in Engl kite, xfiatfi Mwwlmoh Auym. C^iet 
iJ/i IV. I ija I'he angry woman, mctiiought, grutched us 
our victuals. 2677 Cmowhii ut Pi. Destr. yerusaiem Bed., 
1 am sure they will not grutch you the few flowers that a 
poor poet brings to !«,tirew in your way. 1700 Congreve 
Way HPrid iv, ii, S'focart, an you grutch me your liquor, 
make a hill 


Iwy bene tliai grace. Ibid, 397 Agtiriijt ; 
whom grace cleane h gright. 
ahoL hi CAtsar PI CShaks. Soc.) IL 6 Lose them 
|the hrbtgi} tlwin heither anon Yf smyt mm gryche 
you as you gene. .Save that I will ridt* theroue. 

S', mtr. (app.) To be stimed, ^ 


ct$3pt Initrl Bmteiies Womm Aiv, But for ye shall not 
d»’p*yrl you No labour iwr tlylygeiis in me shall 

f reck, 

4 . To m$ke & jarrihg or grating sound, 

*493 Fesimmil (W, de W. 15151 70 b, They, .grutched with 
tlieyr fe«the for aogre. *509 Hakclay SAyp ^ Foiys (2570) 
54 Still gmtehing like vnto the frogges »unde. 

t ISIwteker. Oh* [f. Geotch v* +-®eL] 
A marniarer, grumbler, complainctr, 
a x»»^ Jnef* R, roS Ileo Is » grncchid | J/.S", T, grucche« 3 j 
& ful iiowea. ,13^ Wyclif BcHms, v, 27 To the priue 
|refxlb«e ,, kMe. and enemyte, and strife. — 7«mr tfi 
Thfts ken grtjcxkew pley nynge. c 1440 Prottip. Partt. 217/2 
Gruickare {MS* B* gruchar), murmmrator, murmunkrix. 
s0$€‘mek, Angi sfeya AGmcker GW, 4^, Grochcre),«*(!/v 
mumttor, mmrm, 


llrmteMag* (grifijliX vbl sk Obs* exc. arcL 
and dmi* I* ormt : sec Geutoh w, [1 Geutlh 
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GUAIACm. 


GRUTCHIWG. 


4 -ING 1 .] The action, of the verb Geutch ; inurmtir- 
ing, complaining; murmur, complaint, reluctance* 

^ aizzs Ancr. R- nt A Grucchunge of bitter & of sur heorte 
IS him surre & bitture. czzso Gen. Ex. 3332 Quad 
moyses,.. lUe gruchmg is 5u for-bead’. 13. . E. E. A Hit 
F. C. 53 What grayj>ed me J?e grychchyng bot graine more 
seche t 1340 Ayenb. 67 Of grochinge, bet is of him bet ne 
dar najt ausuene. 1375 Barbour xvi. 9 He hyiu 

levit with a gruching. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Friv. Priv. 
188 Amonestynge recewe thou gladly, and reprowynge 
wythout wrath or gurchynge. c 1450 Lonelich Merlin 476 
(Kolbing) Loke thow love . . thy neyghbour with owten 
^rochcheng. 1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) iii. 
111. 144 Wyth grutchynge they gyue an halfe peny or 
a peny unto Ihesu cryst. Arraigmn. Persecution 4 It 
divideth their Powers one against another, and in them- 
selves occasioneth murmurings, grutchings, and repinings. 
1^3 Phyon IVay to Health 432 There being no Grutchiug, 
Envying or Contention amongst them. 1847 L. Hunt jar 
Honey \\. 17 Scylla hath words, but words well-stored with 
grutching. 1892 Stevenson Vailima Lett. (1895) 241 The 
rest is grunting and grutching. 
b. of the co.iscience. rare”^^. 

c Imitatione i. xx. 25 Grucching of conscience 

& dispersion of herte. 

t e. = Grudging vbl. sh. 2. 

1621 B, JoNsoN Gi/sies Met. (near end), Or from any 
Gowtes least grutching. Blesse the Sov’raigne, and his 
touching. 


t Gni'tcliiiig, ppL a. Obs. [f. Geutoh v. + 
-ING-.] Grumbling, complaining ; reluctant. 

<2x225 Ancr. E. io8 (MS. C.) Ha is grucinde and dangerus, 
and arueS forto pai^en. 140-3 Morte A rth. 1076 He gapede, 
he groned faste, with grucchande latez. 1490 Caxton How 
to die 6 Many ther be that ben Impacyent & grutchynge. 
t:x520 Mayd Emlyn 183 in HazL E. F, P. IV. 89 She 
answered hym With wordes grotchynge. 1712 Spect 
No. 292 P 4 A grutching uncommunicative Disposition. 

Hence f Gru’tcMiig'ly adv. 

X340 Ayenb. 193 More likeb. .to god an alfpeny )>et a poure 
yefjj gledliche .. banne a riche man yeaue an hondred marc 
grochindeliche and mid zorge of herte. 1382 Wyclif 
Eccins. xii. 19 Many thingus grucchendeli whistrende [Vulg. 
nmlta smurrans\. c 1400 Trojan IVar ii. 1641 in Horstm. 
Barbour's Leg. II. 275/1 Thaime grauntede wes Half 
gruchandly. 

Grutaol, variant of Groutnoll Obs. 

Gmve, -er, obs, and dial ff. Groove, -er, 

Gruwe, obs. form of Grow. 


II Gruy^re (gr^/ye-»*J ; Fr, grzi'yfr). [The name 
of a town in Switzerland, used attrib. in ‘Gruyere 
cheese’, also with omission of ‘cheese’.] A cheese 
made of cows’ milk, of firm consistence, containing 
numerous cavities. 

1826 Scott Diary Z4 June in Lockhart, Bought a little 
bit of Gmy^re cheese, instead of our dame’s choke-dog 
concern. 1845 Gresley Frank's First Trip 210 You must 
manage to eat gruyere with your dessert on this side the 
Channel. 1871 M. Collins Mrq. 4* Merck. III. iv. 130 
Gruyere and celery. iSgy Allhuifs S:yst Med. III. 206 
The brain tissue may contain cavities which have been aptly 
compared with those met with in Gruyfere cheese. 

Gruyn, obs. form of Groin sbA, snout. 

Gruze, variant of Groose v. Sc., to shiver. 

Grw, Grwge, obs. forms of Grow, Grudge. 

t Gry, sb. Obs, [a, L. py (in Plautus I. 
iii. 67 where recent edd. have ypv), a. Gr. ypv oc- 
curring in the phrase ypv, and explained by the 
lexicographers as meaning (i) the grunt of a pig, 
(2) the dirt under the nail ; hence the veriest trifle.] 
The smallest unit in Locke’s proposed decimal 
system of linear measurement, being the tenth of a 
line, the hundredth of an inch, and the thousandth. 


of a (‘philosophical ’) foot. 

[1623 w. ScLATER Tythes 148 To this you ne gry; you 
loue to euade, not to answere.] 1679 Locke Let. to Boyle 
B/s Wks. 1772 VI. 541 The longest , . was three inches and 
nine grys long, and one inch seven lines in girt, 1690 — 
Hum. Underst iv, x. § 10 A Globe, Cube, Cone. Prism, 
Cylinder, &c., whose Diameters are but ii'xxwooth part of a 
Gry. X813 E. S. Barrett Heroine (1815) To Rdr. xjv, The 
work has every fault which must convict it. .but which will 
leave it not the ninety-ninth part of a gry the worse. 

+ Gry, ^. i«/r, ? To rage, roar. 

1594 Carew Trtw ii. (1881) 34 The hearing this doth force 
the Tyrant gry, With threatmll sound. 

Gry- : see Gbi-. 

Gryce, var. Gets, fur, Obs. ; var. Grtce 
Grychehe, gryche, -elige, obs. if. Geutch v. 
Gryderne, -eyorn, etc., obs. ff. Gridiron. 

Gry©, Obs. rarc’~‘\ [? related to Grue 
inir. V To shudder, feel horror. 

13. . Gnw. ^ Gr. Knt. 2370 So agreued for greme he gryed 
with-inne. . 

Gryesy, variant of Grist a. Ohs. 

Gryetlie, obs. variant of Geith Ohs. exc. Hist, 
Gryf, obs. form of Graff, 
d* Gryfblyf Ci, Obs, rare, [? Shortening of 
P'ufeHnp Groveling.] Prone, groveling. 

a 1450 Le Morte A rth. 2912 Ouer the sadylle downe he 
wente, And gryfely gronyd vpon the ground. 

[Grjrff. Perh. a misprint (ov py ft, Grit sb.o 
1608 Topskll Serpents 312 Tarentinus [saith] that the 
Sea-fish called Gryff, or Grample, doth greedily devour 
them [w.trms].] _ ^ „ _ 

Gr3^ar(e, Gryffe, obs. ff. Grapfeb, Gbafp. 
Gryft, obs. form of Graft sb.^ 

Grygbt(©, obs. variant of Geith Obs. exc. Hist, 


Grygynge, obs. form of Greking, dawn. 
Gryht, obs. form of Geith. 

Gryis, Sc. var. Grise v. Obs. 

Gryking, obs. form of Greking, dawn, 
t Gry lie. Obs. rare, [ad. L. gryllus a cricket 
or grasshopper, a. Gr, ypbWos.'] A cricket. 

1555 Eden Decades 1x5 Baskets full of gressehoppers, 
gwlies, crabbes or crefysshes..all well dryed and salted. 

Gryllotalpa (gridotse-ipa). Also 8 grilla- 
talpa. [f. L. gryllo-, comb. f. of gryllus a cricket 
4 ialpa a mole.] The mole-cricket. 

[1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Gryllo-talpa.] 1791 Wolcot 
(P. Pindar) Lousiad iii. 167 Bats shriek'd, and grillatalpas 
join’d the sound. 1815 Hist. J. Decasiro <5- bro. Bat II. 
325 His clothes were full of beetles, bats, lizards, gryliotalpas 
and scolopendras that crawled all over him. 

Gryn, obs. variant of Groin sb.^, snout. 
Grynd(e, obs. form of Grind v.\ Groin sb.^ 
Gryne, obs. form of Green, Groin sbl^ 
Grypamaa (grip^^mian), a. Ornith, [f, mod,L. 
grypani-um {rostruni), a. Gr, ypvrravios bowed by 
age, f. ypvvbs curved.] (See quot.) 

1879 R. B. Sharpe Brit Mus. Gated. Birds IV. 6 Bill 
notched or giypanian (Illiger), i. e. with the culmen nearly 
straight, bent at the end in an arched curve, acuminate, 
generally incised at the sides. 

Grype : see Gripe. 

Grypesheye, variant of Gripe’s egg Obs, 
t Gl^pli (e. Obs. Also 6 griplL(e, [A perver- 
sion of Gripe, after L. pyphus : see Geippin.] 

1. A grilffin. 

1398 Trevisa Barth.^ De P. R. xvi. Hi. (1495) 571 Gryphes 
kepe this stone [laspis] as they done Smaragdus. CM42S 
Wyntoun Cron. i. x. 576 Grypbys [v.r. grypis] gret ner- 
hande thaim ar And dragownys. 1579 Twyne Pkisicke 
agst Fort n, Ep. Ded. 154 a, What strange .. conflictes 
doth . .desire of golde raise vp betweeue the people Arimaspi 
and the Gryphes? 

2. A vulture. Also fig, 

1563-87 (1596) 81/1 The griph with talen, 

the dog with his tooth. 1574 Hellowes Gueuara's B'am. 
Ep. (1577) 197 They did eate a Griphe in potage, and a 
Goose in pickle. 1584 R. Scot Discov. IViichcr. xi. xiii. 
(1886) 162 Plinie reporteth that griphes flie alwaies to the 
place of slaughter. 1586 J. Hooker Girald, Irel. in 
Holinsked II. 43/r Argent three griphs or geires gules 
crowned gold : this griph or geire is a kind of an eagle. 

Gryphen, -in: see Geippin I 
Gryphite (gri'foit). Min. [ad. mod.L. grypk- 
ties, f. L. gryph-us : see Grippin 4 -ITE.] A fossil 
oyster-shell of the genus Gryphsea, (Cf. Crow- 
stone.) 

(1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Gryphites, in natural history, 
the name of a very common fossile shell.] 1796 Kirwan 
Elem. Min.^ (ed. 2) I. 8x It [Compact Limestone] frequently 
abounds with impressions or petrifactions of . . pectinites, 
gryphites, mytulites, &c. 1811 Pinkerton Petral. I. 481 

Gry phites. .enter into the composition of the singular cal- 
careous chain of the Pyrenees. 1872 W. S. Symonds Rec, 
Rocks yx.. 327 A fine section of Lower Lias, with numerous 
gryphites and other characteristic fossils. 

attrib. 1833 Lyell Elem. Geol. (1865) 41^ The name of 
Gryphite limestone has sometimes been applied to the lias. 

Gryphon, -esque : see Grippin, -esqoe. 
G}-r 3 ?T)pe 3 hey, variant of Gripe’s egg Obs, 
Grys, obs. var. Grice 1 ; var. Gris sb. and a. 

+ Gry'Sande, a. Sc, Obs. [f. Grise grey ; cf. 
OF. grisan, med.L. p'isengus.'\ Greyish. 

^1400 Burgh Laws xlii. (.Jc. Stat. I.), J>e clathing sail be 
of a hew grysande or quhyte [L. Vestimentum sit unius 
coloris scilicet grisu vel albi]. 

Grysbok (groi-sb^zk). Also 9 greisbok. [ad, 
Du. grijsbok, f. grijs Grey 4 bok Buck.] A small 
grey South African antelope (Anlilope melanotis). 

1786 Sparrman Voy. Cape G. H. II. 224 The grys-bok is 
of a greyish colour, with black ears, and a large black spot 
round the eyes. 1859 Wood Nat Hist I. 643 The Grys- 
bok . . is a native of Southern Africa [etc.]. 1885 W. Gres- 
well in Macm. Mag. Feb. 280/1 The little greisbok that 
has continually been nibbling his vines. 1897 Fuxycl. Sport 
I. 39 The Bushbucks . . Grysbuck {Nanotragus melanotis) 
are small antelopes, which [etc.]. 

Gryscysme, obs. form of Gejeoism. 

Gryse, obs. var. Grece, Grice var. Gets, 
Grise Obs, 

Gryselioh(e, -lyehe, -lyCe, obs. ff. Grisly* 
Gryselle, obs. form of Gbizzle. 

Grysie, variant of Gbisy a. Obs, 
t Gry-somyle, grysmolle. Obs. [ad. OF. 
grisomole, also crisotmle, -mile', ad. L. chryso- 
melum, 2i* Gr. xpvaSfiijKov, f. gold P fsrjKov 

apple.] Some gold-coloured fruit; the Greek 
name seems to mean either an apricot or a quince. 

(:x485 E. E. Misc, (Warton Club) 70 The same graffyng 
may be understood of an grysmolle tre ; that is better than 
a peche. ^1550 Llovd Treas. Heodtklys^^ Cvij, Oyle of 
grysomyle taketh alwaye all impedimentes of the tonge, 

Grysope, variant of Grasshop Obs. 

Gryt, Gryt-, Sc. ff. Great, Great-. 
t G-SOl-re-ut. Mus, Obs. The note G, sung 
to the syllable sol, re, or according as it occurred 
in one or other of the hexachords to which it be- 
longed ; the upper G of the bass. 

C132S Song in Ret Ant I. 292 Qwan Uke note til other 
lepes and makes hem a-sawt. That we calles a moyson in 
gesolreutj en hawt. e 1400 Beryn 1837 The boost made an 


hidouse cry, in gesolreut the haut. 1596 Paiktv. to Mus, 
A iv b, Note also that what is vnder G sol rent, the same is 
vnder Gamma-vi, and what is aboue E la mi, the same is 
aboue ee la. 1609 Douland Ornith. Mierol. 32 The tuning 
of the lesser Psalmes out ofCsolfaut, and of the greater out 
of Gsolreut, is this. 1674 Vi.eciteo&'o Skill Mus. n. 112 For 
the Tuning of your Violin .. the Bass or fourth string is 
called G sol re ut. 

Guaba, obs. form of Guava. 
il Gnaca (gwa'ka). [Quichua huaca\ according 
to Tschudi Keckua-Wb. (1853) a vague term for 
any object of religious reverence.] A general term 
for objects connected with the religious worship of 
the Incas, as idols, temples, grave-mounds, etc. 

1604 E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta's Hist, Indies v. ii. 332 In 
this first kind of idolatry [worship of natural objects] they 
have exceeded in Peru, and they properly cal it Guaca. 
Ibid. V. V, 340 They shewd me.. a little hill or great mount 
of sand, which was the chiefe Idoll or Guaca of the Antients. 
Ibid.y. xii. 359 In evei*y Province of Peru, there was one 
principal! Guaca, or house of adoration. 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 878 This Guaca (so they called their 
Idols and Temples) was Generali to all the Indians of Peru. 
1748 Earthquake Peru Pref. 8 In their Guaca’s (the Indian 
Word for Sepulchre) .. they always buried great quantities 
of Gold. X777 Robertson Hist. A 7ner. II. vii. 321 The 
Guacas, or mounds of earth, with which they covered the 
bodies of the dead. 

11 Guacharo (gwa'tjam). [Sp. gudeharo, of 
S. Amer. origin.] A nocturnal bird, Steatornis 
caripensis, oi South America and Trinidad, valued 
for its oil ; the oil-bird. Also attrib. 

1830 W. Cooley Marti. 4 Inland Discov. (1846^ HI. v, 
xvii. 252 The Guacharo is of the size of our fowls, of a dark 
bluish grey plumage, and resembling in its manners both 
the goat-sucker and the alpine crow. 1838 Penny Cycl. XI. 
462^ I'he use of the Guacharo oil is very antxent. Ibid, ^tzlz 
[Among the Indians] ‘to go and join the Guacharoes* 
means to rejoin their fathers — in short, to die. 1893 New- 
ton Diet. Birds 395 The hard, indigestible seeds swallowed 
by the Guacharo are found in quantities on the floor and the 
ledges of the caverns it frequents, 

Guaeho, incorrect spelling of Gaucho. 

II Guaco (gwa*k<?). [Sp.- American.] The 
name given in tropical America to Mikania 
Guaco, Aristolochia anguicida, and other plants 
used as an antidote to snake-bites. Also, the 
medicinal substance obtained from the plant. 
Hence GrTia'coaiize v. irans., to treat with guaco. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed, 4) III. 301 note, The 
guaco, a vegetable matter employed in South America as an 
antidote for the bite of serpents, has been strongly recom- 
mended as an antidote for hydrophobia. 1853 Seeman in 
HookePs yml. Bot. V. 76 Remarks on Guaco-plants. ..The 
natives informed him that they had ‘guaconized’ them- 
selve.s, i.e. taken Guaco. 

Guaeum, obs. form of Guaiacum. 
Guadalcazarite (gwadalkae'zarsit). Min. [f. 
Guadalcazar, a town in Mexico, 4 -ite. (It was 
named first Guadalcazite by Adam in 1869.)] 
Sulphide of mercury containing a little zinc. 

X875 Dana Min. App. ii. 25 Guadalcazarite. 

Guag (gwseg). Mining. [Cornish; Welsh 
gwag empty, cogn. w. L. vacuus. ] A Cornish term 
tor : An old working. 

1778 Pryce Min. Comuh, 322 Tinners holeing into a place 
which has been wrought before, call it ‘Holeing in Guag’. 
x86o Etig. For. Mining Gloss., Cornwall Terms, Guag, 
a place that has been wrought before for tin. 

Guage, obs. term of Gage, variant of Gauge. 
Guaiac (gwai'ak). Also 7 guajack, guaic, 9 
guiac. [ad. mod.L. Guaiac-um. Cf. F. getiac, 
(1532 Rabelais).] = Guaiaoum 2, 3. 

1358 Warde tr. Alexis' Seer. 1. (1559) 5 The barke of 
Lignum Sanctum called Guaiac. 1604 E. G[rimstone] 
D' A costa's h ist Indies VJ. xxix. 288 The wood of Guayac, 
which they call Liptum sancitmi, or Indian wood ..is as 
heavie as yron. 1638 A. Read Chirurg. xi. 81 The decoction 
of guajacic is good, used in stead of ordinarie drink. i66x 
iiiCKERWGiLLyamaicazs Medicinal Drugs, as. .GumGuaic. 
1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., The wood guaiac is extremely 
hard and heavy. x8ii A. T. Thomson Loud. Disp. (1818) 
x88 The wood of guaiacum is inodorous. . . The resin, or 
guaiac, has a fragrant odour, with scarcely any taste. 1875 H. 
C. Wood Therap. (1879) 538 Guaiac, as an emmenagogue, 
is much less stimulating than cantharides. 

b. attrib., 2& guaiac-resin, -tree, -wood. 

1727-SX Chambers Cycl. s.v,, The guaiac-tree is of the 
height of our walnut-tree. 1767 Monro in Phil. Trans. 
LVII. ’504, I had some guaiac wood. 1838 Penny Cycl. XI. 
463/2 Genuine guaiac-wood is destitute of .smell, but if 
rubbed, and still more if set on fire, it evolves an agreeable 
aromatic odour. Ibid.^ Guaiac resin exudes spontaneously, 
or in consequence of incisions. 1^7 Allbutt's Syst, Med. 
IV. 730 A pastil containing 2 grs. ofguaiac resin, &c. 

Guaiaceiie (gwai*asm). Che 7 n. [f. Gdaiac(um 
4-ENE, Cf, Id. gdiacbnell A light colourless oil, 
obtained by the dry distillation of guaiacum resin. 
X864 Watts Diet. Ckein. IL 945. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Guaiacic (gwai^*sik), a. Chem, [f. Guaiac(um 
4 -10. Cf. F. g(jtacique.\ Gtmiacic acid, C® HgOs , 
a substance obtained by Thierry from guaiacum 
resin and wood {Syd. Soc. Lex.), 

1844 Hoblyn Diet, Med., Guaiacic atcid. 

Guaiacin (gwai-asiu). Chem. Also -ine. ff. 
Guaiac(um 4 -in.] a non-nitrogen ous vegetable 
principle discovered in the wood and bark of the 
Gttaiacum officinale, having a sharp acrid taste. 

An earlier 'dox^piaiacineozoxxz in Timme’s Quersitanus 
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,f. xiii, kjb rt:6os\ where^*siilt of guaiacine * renders the .L. 
SitI guaiminm (,app. = Guaiacum 2). 

1830 Lindlev I^aL Syst. B&L 137 All the Guaiactims .* 
contain a particular matter often designated as resin . . but 
which is now considered a distinct substance, called Guaxa- 
cine. S875 H. C. Wooi> Therap, (1879) 4^3 Landerer asserts 
that he has found ^ in Jt a peculiar crystallizable substance 
which he calls guaiacin. 

Gtiaiacol (gwai-ak^l). ck€m, [f. GxJAlAC(nM + 
•Ob,] A phenol contained in wood tar, and also 
obtained in the dry distillation of guaiacnm resin. 

1864 Watts Diet. Chem. 11. 946 Gtmiacol ^ .. Produced, 
together with guaiacene and pyroguaiacin, by the dry distil- 
lation of guaiac resin. ^ 1898 AUbutt'^s S^si. Med. V. 45 
Among the tar derivatives [may be specially mentioned] 
creosote and guaiacol. ■" 

'• [lGiiaiactim(gw 3 i-akl?in). Forms: dguaicum, 
guiacan, 6-'-7 ' guaiac m, 7 guaciim, gwacum, 
gwakin, 7-8 guajaoum, 6- guiaoum, guaiaeum. 
[mod.L., ad. ,Sp. ^eaj/am, pmj'acant of native 
liaytian origin.] . 

1. A genus of trees and shrubs (X.O. Zygophylla* 
tern)., native to the West Indies and the warmer parts 
of America; a tree of tins genus, esp, Guaiaeum 
officinale and G. sanctum. 

i:,SS3 Trent. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 40 The wood of Gui- 
aenm, otherwyse called IJgimm Sanctum, wherewith 
dyuerse diseases are healed by the order of the newe dyete. 
*€26 Bacon Sybm § 436 Some Hot Trees, as Turpevaine, 
Wastick-Tree. Guaiaeum, Juniper, &c, 1712 -tr. Foimt's 

Ih'st. Drug.>i 1. 6b Guaiaeum , ,is a 'i'ree the Size of a com- 
mon Walnut 'IVee. 1792 Mar. Ridokx.l Fity. Madeira 00 
The guiacurn, or lignum vitae, is fouml here* The bark 
is white and gummy, the leaves winged, the b!ossom» of 
a beautiful violet colour, and the berries are used as bitters. 

2 . The hard and heavy brownish -green wood of 
G* offtcitmle and G* sanctum^ used in medicine; 
lignum vitje. 

*533 T. Pavn'ell tr. H attends De MorhaCatl. vl. u Vet 
hath this woode Guaiaeum alw.w^s bene there vsed. X580 
Frami’TON tr. Mommies rob, The Guiacan that is called 
the wood of the Indias. 167* Salmon Syn, Med, in. xxii 
4:23 'j’he Oak; the salt expells Urine and gravel; tlie wood 
is of like u.se as Guajacum- 1744 BerkTxey Siris § 47 
Guaiacum,at)dothernicdicinal wootls. 1876 Eli.bn Frewrr 
tr. T. Feme's . 4 dv. 3 Eng. 3 ixussinns iii. 3a They had 
laid in a good stock of ebony and guaiaeum. 

3 . A resin obtained from the tree ; also, the drug 
prepared from it. Also £um guaiaeum. 

1553 in Lodge Illustr. Brit. Hkt. (179X) 1. xjtii. x6s He 
told me that his Map® taketh Guaiaeum, 8c is far tetter 
now than he was a xii dayes sins. 1605 B. Jonson Vatp&M 
u. i, Ne yet, of guacum one small slick, sir, Nor Raymond 
Lollies great elixir. 1636 Davenant IViits «v. i. Dnim. 
Wks. 1872 II. x83 His Afflicted female ..feeds him with 
beds of guacum For his salad, and pulp of salsa f.tr His 
bread. ^ X663 Boylb Gsef. Eap. Nat, P'kiios. 11* App. 386 
Some of our emmentist Englisli ■Doctors., have not sariipfed 
of late years to use the strong and fetid chyniical oyles of 
Amter and Guajacum, x636 Land. Gtut. No. stxmft, tt 
Thousand Quintals of Cakau of Caracas and Gwakin. 1741 
Campl, P'amily-Piece i, L 20 Take Gnm-Guaiacum i Ounce; 
X75<S C, Lucas Ess. IVaiers L 47 Oilsof .iiuajacum,box, ^tc. 
..are found heavier than water. 1823 J. Tuomson Leef. 
Jujtam. x<y) The guaiaeum, sarsaparilla, Jeic] - . have all 
teen .supposed to te u-sefu! in the ctire of s rophula. 

4 . attrib.y as guaiaeiim’bark^ -lozenge^ -potion^ 
•resin, -test, -iree^ -wood, 

iggd Burrough Msik. Pkhkk (ed. 3) 37^5 The guaiaeum 
potion is wont sometimes to worke that enect. 1603 Timms 
QnersF. i, xiii. 65 The Boxe, tlie Cake, Guaiacan IVee, and 
such like. x8i2 J. Smvth Praet. Customs ( . 82 . ) 40 Guiacurn 
Mark. 1875' Gross Dis. Mlmlder 31 The guatacum t««t of 
J)r. Bay, xSyg St. George's Hosp. AV/. iX. 599 Guakcum 
law.nges, 

Guall, Guam, obs. forms of Gall Yasl 
C ruaa (gwan), AIsm> 8 quan, 9 guam. fprob. 
a native name.] One of a family or sabfamily 
{Pelopinm, Newton) of gallinaceous birds of South 
America, allied to the curassows, 

X743 G. Edwards Nat. Hist. 1. 13 Ibe Quan or Guan, so 
called in the West Indies*. is a little bigger than a common 
Hen. 1827 O. W. Rojjerts Centr, Amer. 228 He fired at 
three guams, e:ich as large as a turkey-cock. 1852 'I’m. Ross 
ItumboldPs Trav. IL xxiv. 444 teirge birds, a guan t pava 
fie monte) for instance, or a curas.sao {aiector), when wounded 
in the tliigh, die in two or three minutes. xSgs C. Bixon in 
J'ortn. Rerj. Apr. 64^ The Cracidae or curassows and guans, 
with fifty-three species. 

Guana (gwama). Forms: 7 guiana, 7-9 
gaano, 8 gauna, gwan^, 9 Austral goih)anas, 
7- guana ; also (angt/ezzed) 7 gvrane, gwayn, 8 
guane. [variant of Iouana.] 

1 . The 1 (JUANA, a large arboreal lizard of the 
West Indies and South America. 

1607 G. Percy in Purchas IMlgrims iv, r636 We also 
killed Guanos, in fashian of a Serpent, & speckled like a 
Imde vnderthe belly, 3:624 Cai»t, Smith Virgima m. t* 
42 With a lothsome teast like a Crocodil, called a Owaya. - 
we daily feasted. x^z^AnsoPs Fey- n. xi. 267 The animals 
we met with on shore [at ChequetanJ were principally 
guanos, with which the country abounds, and which are te 
mmes reckoned delicioEs food, xyfe W. Ummmn in W. 
Koterts Mat, Hist. E'iorMa too (list of animals] llie 
|?uane. Mam. Riodkll Voy, Madeira 63 The guana 
IK of various colours; but most commonly it is either brown, 
green, or blue. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge (xSsg) 287 
Ixjofc at these two guanas chasing each other up that tree. 

2. Colonial Any krge lizard, e.g. SpboModon 
pHpiciatztm * Mafteria punctata) of New Zealand, 

Gv Barrington /fist. M. S. Wales viEi 285 Among 


other reptiles were found some brown guanoes* X864 J. 
Rogers Akw Rusk i. 6 I’he shy Guana climbs a tree m 
fear. 1883* Eha' Tribes on myp'rontier 36 The large Monitor 
which Europeans in India geneially call an iguana, some- 
times a guano t xSgi ‘ Rolf Boldrewood ’ Syaney-side 
Saxon vLgo A goanna startled him [a horse J. xSgiS Morris 
Austral E»g. s. V. Goanna, In New Zealand, the word 
Guano is applied to the liaard-like reptile Splunodon putty- 
taium. ..In Tasmania, the name is given to Tiliquascin* 
coides, White, and throughout Australia any lizard of a large 
size i.s popularly called a Guana, or in the bu&h, more com- 
monly, a Goanna. 

Guana, variant of Goano. 

11 Guauaco (gwana-kti). Also 7 guanco, guia- 
naeo, guinaeo, 7-9 huanaco, 8 guanico, •aoa, 
9 -acho. [Quichua huanaco, huanacui] A South 
American mammal, Auchenia huanaco, a kind of 
wild Hama producing a reddish biown wool, 
x6o4 E. G[rimstone 1 D' Acosta's Hist, Indies i. xxi. 70 
There are few of those beastes, which at Peru they call 
Guancos. Ibid, m, xx, 185 There are also of those beasts 
which they call Guanacosand Pacos, which are sheepe. 1670 
Narborough yrtd.in Acc* Sen. Late Voy. i. (lyiij 98 There 
are many Ostriches in the plain Lands, and Guianacoes, 
which are the Beasts that bear the red Wool, whereof Hats 
are made in England.^ 1723 Bk Foe Vity, round World 
[1840 304 We. saw guinacoes, or Peruvian sheep, as big as 
small mules. X773 J. Hawkksworth Voy, I. 15 Guanicoes 
..resemble our deer, but are much larger, the height of 
some not being less than thirteen hands. x8rx W. Walton 
Pepiv. Sheep 83 The Huunaco or Guanaco of the Spaniards 
..is the largest of tlie two species of wild Peruvian sheep. 

aiirib. iSix W. Walton Permt. Sheep 84 Plorse hides 
and Guanaco skins. lind. 167 Guanaco wool i.s obtained 
fiom the wild animal of that name. 1863 Lubbock Preh. 
“Times vii, (1869) 234 On the east coast, the natives . , have 
guanaco cloaks, 

ISnanauaijia (gw£)e*nam,:>jn\ Chem. Also -in. 
[f, Goan-o + Amine ] 1881-) 

x88i H. WArr.s in Mature XXV. 148 The Guanamines 
..a series of bases discovered by Nencki in 1874 and 1S76, 
and formed by the action of heat on the guanidine salts of 
tlie fatty acids. 1899 Cagney tr. R. twn yaksch's Ciin. 
d}mgnesis vi. (ed. 4* 239 note, I'lie characteristic pointed 
rhomboids of the guanamin of isobutyric acid, 

Gnanidia© (gwiiemidin'. CHem. Aho -in. 
[M odiHcd from G u ani n.] A strongly alkaline base, 
CNsHft, formed by the oxidation of gimnin. 

18^ Watts Diet. Chem IL 940 Guanidine, ..An organic 
base discovered and investigated by Strecker . . It is pro- 
duced . . by the action of hypochlorous acid on guanine. 
X8991 Cagney tr. R. mn yakse/Ps Clin. Diagnosis vt. (ed. 4) 
239 note, C!arbona.te of guanidin. 

Hence SnanidPnio a., in carbo-gumtidink acid, 
1M6 OoLJNG Anim. Ckem, yi. 139 Biuret .. may te re- 
garded m> carho-guattidinic acid. 

ChiaiiiferoTis (gwAni-itTss), a, [f. GuA,jf (o) + 
-(i)FiiBODS ] Frodadng guano. 

^ X844 JmL R. Apk* Sec V, i. «88 The guaniferous 
islands. 

CrUaBiu (gwE-nin), Ckem. Also -to©, [.f. 
G0an(o -b A white amorphous substance 

okitained abundantly from guano, forming a con- 
stituent of the excrement of birds, and found in 
the liver, pancreas, and other parts of animals. 

x8so Fownes Chem, (ed. 3) 499 Gruano also contains a 
peculiar aubstarice called guanine, which closely corresponds 
with xanthic oxide. i859.VV*w»S>//. S<k. Yearibk. 93 Schcior 
detected guauin in the pancreas of the ox. 1889 (jliEDn»:s & 
Thomson EdtoL Sex 23 Guanin, m abundant on the skin of 
fishes and somo other animals. 

<3uaim!©(gwa-n»iz),3:i. [f.G0AN(0 + -izi.] tram. 
To treat with guano. lUnce Guamiised ppl. a. 

XS43 J. A. Smith Product Farming {td. 3» 81 Comparing 
it with patches not guanised, the produce of the former 
may, wit i loiit exaggeration, te stated to be double. Ibid. 83 
The growth of the guanised rye was uniformly goo<L 
Gmno r gw a na, giuixnw ) , sb. Also 8 -9 guana. 
fSp. gfza//a,S. Ain6:r. Sp./iwitw, ad, Quichua huanu 
dung.] 

1 . A natural manure found hi great abundance on 
some sea- coasts, esp. on the CMnchaand other islands 
alioutPeru,consistingof the excrement of lea-fowl, 

x6^ E. GIrimstoneJ D* AcosiePs Hist. Indies iv, xxxvii, 
311 They are heapes of dang of sea-fowle They cal this 
dung Guana X6159 Ea.rl Sandwich tr. BoMs A ri Metals 
16 It k called Guano C/.if. Dung'-, not tecause it is the Dung 
of Sea-fowls (as many would have it understood*, but be- 
cause of its admirable vertae in making ploughed ground 
fertile. 1726 Siiei.vock» Voy. nmttd World (1757) 170 
Cormoraiite dang, which the Spanards call Guana. X846 J. 
Baxter Zf/y*. jPwL Agrie. (ed. 4) O. 346 The seed was 
drilled in with ® cwt, guano, and a cart load of mould mixed 
togethtsr per acre, Page Aek. Text-Bk. Geol. ■xx. 430 
T he guano of the Pacinc and other tropical islets, so mluahk 
as manure, . 

Jg. Emerson Cmd, life, Fnfe Wks, (Bohn) IL 314 
1 he Gerniasi and Irish nxiiiions, like the Negrc^ have a 
great dew of guano in their destiny. *870 ' Odida ’ Held 
m Bonttage uSj, I find soda-water and brandy the test guano 
for the cultivation of my Intellect. 

2 . iramf. Artificial manure, e«p. that rotrie from 
fish, called more fully fish-manure or fisk'gtmm. 

1844 Em»r,som Aerf., Y^.ffimer. Wks. «Bohw IL 301 
Agricultuml chemistry - .««Sering by mmm cf a tea-spoorifu! 

1 ^ sandbank into corn. rSSj 
EmeHes BxAib, Cafal am Fertilirersi in the preparation 
of which fch are used, inciteling Menhaden guano, crude 
and ground, gnano wade fiom fish skte, and fr«n fiA 
heads and tenes. *8^ Pall Mali C. 30 At^, »/» Coaven- 
ing the bottle-nosed whale feto patent. g«». ■ 

2 . A gciteml isam© for sea-biros whfoh produce 


guano. ■ '? Obs. ■ [This is in Sp. guanae, pi guanaes : 
cf. quot. 1860.3 

x6g7 Dampier Voy, I. lox [Theyl found multitudes of 
Guanoes, and Land- turtle or Tortoise, and named them the 
Gallapago's Islands. 1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World 
(1757) 190 isles Lobos. .. Here are also plenty of Guanoes 
and carrion-crows, 1760-72 tr. yium 4- UllozPs P’oy. (ed. 3) 
IL 104 Innumerable flights of birds with w'hkh all those 
islands abound and commonly^ calied Guanoes..; many of 
them are indeed alcatraces, si kind of gull, though all com- 
prehended under the genericsd name of Guanoes. [x8te 
Times 17 Dec. 7 The giianae.s or cormoranis and other 
allied tribes of birds wdiich deposit guano must have existed 
tliousands of years before man.] 

4;. aiirib,, Si'S, guamdsland, -manure, •water. 

1844 Catholic Weekly Instructor 64 It is said, more than 
300 vessels from Liverpool are engaged in the guano-manure 
trade. 1831 Beck's Blorisi 19} Guano-water improves 
wonderfully the colour of the flowers and the general health 
of the plants. iB$$(iyc/. Commerce (ed. Homans) 899 'I'he 
claim of the Peruvians to the exclusive posse.s.slon of the 
guano Lsiands, 

Hence 0 imm© v. tmns., to fertilize with guano. 
Akoj^f. 

1847 iJisRAFLi Toncred n. ix. Lady Constance .. having 
guanoed her ntind by reading French novels, had a variety 
of condusioiis on all social toi-dcs. 1856 Olms'i kd .Slave 
States 43 I'he ground is .. again guanoed, two hundred 
weight to the acre. 1865 Speefutor 18 Feh. 176 He 
announced that he intended to guano the public mind. 

Guano, variant ol Gu.\na, 

11 Guara^ (gwa*ra). [niod.T.., a. Tiipi guard.'] 

Gm'rd in Tupi is simidy s=- * bird', hut the description in 
qijot. 1796 relates to the gnara. 

An American bird, the Scarlet Ibis, Eudocimus 
ruber. 


1678 Kay Willughby's Oruith. 296 The BmzJlian Gnara 
of Marggruve. .L a Land and Water fovil, of ihe bigness of 
the .Spoon-bill .. It feeds upon fish and flesh, water always 
addefo x688 R. Holme Armoury ii. 260/3 The Guaia.,lt is 
of some Authors called an I mlian Curlevr. 1753 Chambeks 
Cycl. Svpp., Gnara, in zoology, tiie name ot a Brasilian 
bird, called by (dusius, .Wumenius Intiicus, or the Indian 
Curlew. , It is all over of a fine pay red, only that the long- 
wing feathers are tipped with black at their e.xtremitie.s. 
[1796 Muksk Amer, Geog. I. 745 'i'he guira famous for 
olten chang.ng its colour, being first black, then ash-coloured, 
next W'hiie, afterwards scarlet, and last of all criinsmn.J 
iGtiara^lg^^a-ra). Alsoaguara. \^\\\\njagedm 
*'dog, ounce* (I,)iaii); cf, Jaupae] A large-maned 
wild dog of S, Americ.i, Jubalus. 

18S4-5 Stand. A'W. Hist. {i8Sb V. 416 largest and 
fienesi of the South Anu-riian specks is the Guara ^Carn's 
jubatns), whkh has a mane, and omwardly prestrsts some 
res'-mblance to the hyena. 'the name of Aguara or G'ua.ra 
appears to te an imitation of iif loud cry ‘ gou-a-a 
If Gnaracka (gwaranja). AliK> errmt. guaracia. 
[Sp. (Vtk^qiiez Sp. iJicl 1878),] *A lively 
Spanish dance in | or J time, nswally accompanied 
on the guitar by the daEcci* himself* (Stainer & 
Barrett 1876). 

x8a8 Moohe .Say, fohW slmll we dance f I B Rlmll we , .To 
the light^ Bolero^ measures move! Orchooii»«thKGuamcw’s 
lunguishhig lay ? 

iGimraiia. (gwM^nS.), [T«pi gmrandj A 
Brazilian shrub, I^aullmia sarbilis; a paste pre- 
j'lared from the seeds of this shrub, which is used 
lor food and medicine. A\%0guarafia''bread, -paste. 

1838 T. I’homswn Chem, Org, Boditsa^i Guartusina, This 
substance was discovered by Th«ud. Maitius, in the 

f uamtm. xS6x New Syd, Soc. Vear^bk, 459 'rhe author 
as employed guarana paste in muiwrous ciwe*. of hemi- 
cranta. x^ Harley Piat, Sled. ^ed. 6* 707 Guavana. ^ 'I he 
seeds of this plant furnirii the ^^Guarana bread so highly 
esteemed by the natives of Brazil 

t Gnaraad- Obs, Ako 7 gm&nd, -©n<3. pad. 

W.garanft see Guaeantekji^ ] »- GbaeakteexA i. 

*674 I'EMf’i.r. to Ming 30 Nov., Wks. 1700 IL 316, 
I said, Your Majesty having l«en the Author and Giuirand 
of the Peace at Aix.. could with ill Grace propose any 
th»n|; to France beyond tliose Terms. 1687 Bi’rnkt Rep& 
to Vapillas 86 He cites again Florimoml for his Garano, 
iww Loml Gm, No. 3313/3 I’he King and the Cardinal 
Primate shall write to the Emperor, and the other Guaranda 
of the Peace of Oliva. 

ChwwrailXil (gwfirS’nin). Chem, Also 9 -ina, 
-too. [f, Goaeak(A + -w.] A oryMalllrie prin- 
ciple coiitabed te giiaraua, aad regarded by some 
as identical with caff ine. 

X838 fsee G«araha|. *84* Biande Chem. lap/a Guaranin 
Cobtaiiwdl from the fruit of the Iduiimm sormiis, by Mar- 
tins, xWte IJbr, Univ. Kptmoi. (U. S ) VIL 134 I'he essen- 
tial erysttlliiaWe principle k saki to te Khmlkai with 
caffoin^ but has received the uaine of giiarardne. 

sk Aim 7 garaaate, 9 
guawaofc©#. [1 ne early foim garanid (sense 1) k 
perh, a. Np. garanig m h\ garml OF. guarani 
imnmt (whence W aeeaht sk}* The later develop- 
ment gimrafzim (with which cf. gramke from Sp. 
^aesdi) was whsequoitly misused for Giubanty, 
0-iog |»rh. taktti as a semi-phonetic adoptioa of 
F. ptranlk ; hence senses at and $ below. Sense 4 
shottki jierh. be reiarcled as a distinct word; it 
may however be viewed as a perversion of the 
meaning of the word, prod need by identifying the 
ending with -»« Mzffix * of legal terms.] 

I. A person or party that makes a guaranty or 
gives a security ; a guawnteeteg party* 

*67^ Fwm Atldr. Pmt 11. v. (3:69a) 139 As if he . . could 
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GUAEAITTEE. 


‘1^ t]beir Garant^, in t’other World, they Become very 
insohcitous ofany further search here. 1683 Apol. Prot. ' 
France y. 68 Xhat promise, of which our King was the 
Garante. ^ 1716 Gaz, No. 4713/1 The second com- 

plained of the Vidation of the Treaty, .of which, .the King 
of Prussia was a Guarantee, a 1713 Burnet Otvn Time iv. 
(1704) 663 Pursuant to an article of the treaty of Niraeguen. 
of which the King of England was the guarantee. 1724 
Swift DraptePs Lett, Wks. 1735 V. n. 92, I will not ve7 
ture to be your guarantee. 1753 Scots Mag. Jan. 8/2 His 
allies should be guarantees. 1796 Uovisv^ A men Geog. 11. 
63 Ihey are the sole trustees, guarantees, and managers of 
the national bank. 1819 R. Chapman Jas. V, 123 The 
emperor . . was guarantee of the treaty of marriage betwixt 
and the elector. 1833 Milman Lat. Chr. xi. v. (7864) 
yi. 450 He even threatened the King of England with 
interdict, if, as guarantee of the treaty, he should enforce 
Its forfeitures, i860 Woolsey biirod. Internat. Law § 105 
(1875) 120 if he guarantees a debt, and the payment is 
refused, he is not bound to make it good; for in this, 
according to Vattel, lies the diherence between a surety 
and a guarantee. 1871 Blackie Four Phases i, 151 He 
stood guarantee that I should remain and wait the result of 
the trial 

2 . The act of guaranteeing or giving a security j 

sk-GUAEANTYJ^. I. 


1786 Burke Charges agst W. Hastings Wks. 1813 (4'») 
VI. 692 Taking^ occasion from a late application of Fyzoola 
Khdn for the Company’s guarantee. j8o6 Wellington in 
Owen Wellesley's Desp. (1877) P- civ, This very act of 
guarantee has always been considered important in India. 
i8« Ht. Marti neau Ella of Gar. vii. 88 The laird was 
willing to enter into the proposed guarantee, 1845 S. Austin 
EankPs Hist. Ref. Ill, 341 At length, having received 
sufficient guarantee, he assented, 1883 Stevenson Silverado 
Sq. 17 This I relate as I heard it, without guarantee. i386 
Law Times LXXXII, 94/2 A material mleviation of the 
strictness with which contracts of guarantee are enforced, 

3 . Something given or existing as security, e. g. 
for fulfilment of an engagement or conditions; 

Guaranty 3. 

1832 Lewis Use Pol. Terms xi. 95 Good education 
is no guarantee. 1836 Loncf. in Life (1891) I. 227 Your 
love for literary labor is a sure guarantee of success. 2836 
Kane Arct. ExpL II. viii, 90 This announcement was re- 
ceived as a guarantee of their personal .safety. x86o W. 
Colli N.S Worn. White 1 ix. 46 My situation in life was 
considered a guarantee. 1876 Mozley Univ. Serm. iv. 75 
Our Lord anticipates the time when active zeal for Himself 
will be no guarantee. 1894 H. Drummond Ascent Man 
390 Sacred and happy homes, .are the surest guarantees 
for the moral progress of a nation. 

4 . A person to whom a guaranty is given : the 
correlative of guarantor. 

^ *853 J. Bouvier D/cA £7.6’. (1856)3. v., The guarantee 
is entitled to receive payment, in the first place, from the 
debtor, and secondly, from the guarantor. 1875 Poste 
Gains in. Comm. led. 21 403 Guarantors are relieved by the 
guarantee being compelled, if one is ready to pay the whole, 
to sell him the debt of the others. 


5* altrib . : guarantee fund, a sum of money 
pledged as a contingent indemnity for future loss ; 
guarantee society (see quot. 1858). 

18^ H. H. Wilson Brit, India HI. 508 The President of 
the Board announced to the Court, their consent to extend 
the amount of the Guarantee Fund to two millions. 1858 
SiMMONos Diet. Trade^ Guarantee Societies^ certain joint- 
stcwjk companies, which, upon payment of an agreed 
premium, guarantee to the employer the honesty of a person 
employed, or, at least, undertake to make good any defal- 
cations in his accounts. *879 McCarthy Own 'Times II. 
xxi. 107 A guarantee fund of two hundred thousand pounds 
was very s<x>ij obtained, 1892 Pall Mall G. 14 Oct. 7/1 
The guarantee arrangement made with certmn of the 
Australasian colonies for testing the effect of a 4f. rate to 
Australia. 1897 Westm* Gaz. 21 April 7/3 He has decided 
£0 give up the country fxc. hunting it] unless a guarantee 
subscription of RUfOoo a year is forthcoming. 

Hence ©uarantee'sMp. 

K725 M. DAvmsAt/ten. Brit. I. 227 Its Catholick Union 
scarce ever going any further than the Politick Point of 
Tolerating one another under the Papal Guaranteeship. 

Guaarantee (gser^ntf* ) , v» [f. Guarantee 
L Irans. To be a guarantee, warrant, or surety 
for ; sfec. to undertake with respect to (a contract, 
the performance of a legal act, etc.) that it shall be 
duly carried out ; to make oneself responsible for 
the genuineness of (an article) ; Mence, to assure the 
existence or persistence of; to set on a secure 
basis. 

X791 Burke Th. Fr, Affairs Wks. 1802 IV. 22 Publick 
treades made under the sanction, and some of them guaran- 
teed by the Sovereign Powers of other nations. 18. . Lo. 
Brougham (Ogilvie), By the treaty of alliance she guaranteed 
the Polish constitution in a secret article, i860 Woolsey 
inirod. Internat. Law § 105 (18751 128 Thus, the treaty of 
Teschen.. which was guaranteed by Russia, renewed the 
treaties of W^estphalia- _ x86o [see Guarantee sh. i], 1865 
Kingsley Ilerew. xvii, If he would but guarantee the 
Danish law.s. .to all north of the Watling street 1868 Free- 
man Norm. Coftq. (1876 ^ II. ix. 432 It is a more difficult 
question whether Harold’s succession was at all guaranteed. 
1874 Sayce Compar. PhikfL i. 55 Written languages 
guarantee a systematic pronunciation. 1876 L. Stephen 
Eng. Thought xMh C, 1. 17 The intellectual activity of 
the acuter intellects, however feeble may be its immediate 
influence, is the great force which stimulates and guarantees 
every advance of the race. 

b. with inf. or obj. clause : To engage to do 
something; to warrant or ensure that something 
will happen or has happened. ^ ^ 

*820 Keats Lamia i. 339 Her beauty.. while it smote, 
still guaranteed to save. 1838 J. B. Norton Topics i53» 
I will undertsike to guarantee, that a mass of oppression 


and injustice.. has been wrought under colour of these Acts. 
x86a Stanley few. Ch. (X377) I. v. 107 Here is a case of 
that precision which guarantees to us that tlie spot was once 
■well known. 1884 Pae Eustace 84 I’ll guarantee that he’ll 
never return to Bengurry. 

2 . To secure the possession of (something) to a 
person, etc. 

1838 Prescott Ferd. Is, i. ii, 1. 162 Eager to anticipate 
the possession of Navarre, which had been guaranteed to 
them on their father’s decease. 1845 S, Austin Ranke's 
Hist. Ref III. 553 Liberty to follow the Confession of 
Augsburg . . was guaranteed to the city for its six parish 
churches, i860 Motley NetherL (1S68) I. iiL 71 In that 
he promised, .to guarantee to the Prince the earldoms 
of Holland and JZ^eelancU *899 Findlay in Expositor Feb. 
87 Christ guarantees to the ^th of His brethren . .a true 
quittance and defence from sin. 

3 . To secure (a person or thing) against or from 
(risk, injury, etc.) ; to secure in (the possession of 
anything). 

_ 1804 Wellesley in Owen Desp. (1877) 451 The British 
Government was pledged . . to guarantee them against all 
exactions. 1820 A. Ranken Hist. France VMi. L § x. 25 The 
Protestant states were now acknowledged and guaranteed 
in their full rights and privileges. 183a Ht. Martineau 
Ella of Gar. vii. 88 Angus was strongly disposed to make 
the attempt, if he could be guaranteed from loss. 1839 M ill 
Liberty i. 9 On condition of being guaranteed more or less 
efficaciously agmnst his tyranny. 

absol. 1823 T. Moore Mem. (1853) IV. 62 He could not 
guarantee against the folly of people in prosecuting. 

Hence Guarantee*d, Giiararitee'mg 

1876 Daily News 3 Nov. 7/5 The mighty shield of guaran- 
teeing Europe will defend our territorial integrity and our 
national rights. x88a Macm, Mag. XLVI. 256, I vote the 
abolition of the guarantees and of the guaranteed. 1893 
Labour Com7nissionCt\os<>.t Guaranteed men, men employed 
by a contractor, and having regular wages. 1895 A. J. 
Wilson Gloss. Terms Stock Excluy Guaranteed stocks, 
Stocks the interest of which is guaranteed by a Government 
or company are thus described. 

Guarantor (gseiant^-i). [Formed after Guar- 
antee, by substitution of -or for the correlative 
-EE^.] One who makes or gives a guaranty or 
security. 

1833 J* Bouvier Law Diet. U. S. (1856) s.v., A guarantor 
differs from a surety in this, that the former cannot be sued 
until a failure on the part of the principal, when sued ; while 
the latter may be sued at the same time with the principal. 
X862 Sat. Rev. XIII, 651 A It is said that a regular army 
of 60,000 visitors a-day will relieve the guarantors; and 
already on the Derby Day 50,000 were m the building. 
1874 Motley Bai-neveld II. xvi, 206 He intended., to main- 
tain the Treaty of Truce of which his Majesty had been one 
of the guarantors. 1875 Poste Gaitts ni. Comm. (ed. 2) 405 
A surety or guarantor of a debt may require the creditor 
to proceed against the principal first. 1895 Gladstone Sp. 
Ho. Com. 13 Feb., I want to know, .who will be the effective 
guarantor that this remainder will not also vanish? 

Hence G-uaranto rsMp, the position or function 
of a guarantor. 

1883 Times 13 June 13 Guarantorships to a large amount 
are already volunteered as a nucleus to the guarantee fund. 

Guaranty (gae-raati), sb. Also 7 garranty, 
-ie, guarranty. [ad. kCR . guarantie (also warantie, 
’W^arbanty^, f. guaranty warant (see Warrant).] 
1 . The action or an act of securing, warranting, or 
guaranteeing ; security, warranty ; spec, a written 
undertaking made by a person (called ihe guarantor) 
to be answerable for the payment of a debt or the 
performance of an obligation by another person, 
who is in the first instance liable to such payment 
or obligation. 

x^2 Expos, Terms Law 103 Gapantie of charters is a 
writ, & it lyeth where any deede is made that cpmiJie- 
hendeth a clause of warrantie..and if the tenant be, irn- 
pleaded by a stranger. . then [etc,]- Ibid. 106 Garrantie, is 
when one is bouad to an other which hath land, to warrant 
y« land to him. 2665 Temple Let. to Dk. Omnond Wks. 
1731 II. 25 We have some Ground of Complaint, seeing the 
Emperor’s Name among all the other Princes in the 
Guarranty of the Munster Peace. 1678 Marvell Growth 
Popery Wks. 1875 IV. 266 His Majesty .. continued to 
solicit other princes .. to come into the guaranty of this 
treaty. x68r Luttrell Brief R el. \T^y7) I. 151 The league 
of guaranty is said to advance apace. x68z Ibid. I. 166 
The ratifications of the treaty of guaranty between the King 
of Sweden and the states generall are exchanged. 1725-6 
Bolingbroke Study Hist, vii, (175a) 226 They consented to 
give Spain an act of guaranty for securing, the execution of 
the treaty. 1753 Hanway 'Trav. (1762) II. ix. ii. 217 This 
article concludes with a reciprocal guaranty of the provinces 
of Persia. 1792 A?^cd. W. Pitt I. iv. 74 Our guaranty of 
the pragmatic sanction was an effect of that enmity, a 1830 
Calhoun Wks. 1. 334 The guaranty of a republican form 
of government. x86o Motley Netherl. (1868) 1. vi. 302 
They are to ask assistance in men and money upon a mere 
taliter qualiter guaranty* x86o WooLSF.y Introd. Internat. 
Law 5} los (1875) 127 'Treatie.s of guaranty .. are especially 
accessory stipulatiohs, sometimes incorporated in the main 
instrument, and sometiriies appended to it, in which a third 
power promises to give aid to one of the treaty-making 
powers, in case certain specific rights— all or a part of those 
conveyed to him in the instrument— are viola ted_ by the 
other party, 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) 1. iii. 91 1 o 
give a guaranty for his good behaviour. 1874 Green khort 
Hist. ix. § xo. 715 England alone showed herself true to 
her guarantyofthtf Austrian Succession. 1875 Poste Ganis 
III, Comm. (ed. 2) 405 The most noticeable rule of English 
law respecting the contract of guaranty is that it must be in 
writing. . \ 

t 2 . A person who gives a guaranty (spse i) or 
^undertakes to see stipulations perforined ’ (J.) . Ohs. 
1684 Scanderbeg Redip. vi 252 Offering lum very good 
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Termes, for the performance of which be would be Guar*, 
ranty. 269a South Serm. (1697) 1. 560 God .. is the great 
Guaranty for the Peace, Order, and good Behaviour of* 
Mankind. 

3 . Something which secures or guarantees the 
existence or persistence of a thing ; a ground or 
basis of security. 

2697 Let. Necess. Land Force 2 Yet the best Guaranty of 
a Peace, is a good Force to maintain it. 2754 Richardson. 
Grandison (1781) IV. vii. 67, 1 have no doubt of overcoming’ 
her unhappy Mother, by making^ her husband’s interest a 
guaranty for ker.. good behaviour to her child. t83S 
Prescott Philip //, 1. i. viii. 116 Four or five places of 
importance .. were to be held as guaranties by the French 
king. 2867 Freeman Nortn. Conq. (1876) I. iv. 132 Re. 
quiring baptism_ and nominal homage as guaranties for 
peace. xZqx Ibid. IV. xyii, 4 The consecration of William 
by the Northumbrian Primate might be looked on as some 
of guaranty , .for the obedience of his province. 
GliaraBty (gse'ranti) , v. Now rarcy superseded • 
by Guarantee v. Also 8 guarranty, [f. the sb-] 

1. /rizwr, « Guarantee T/. i. 

*753 Scots Mag. Jan. 8/2 Her allies should engage to' 
guaranty the tranquillity of the north. 1773 Johnson Tax. 
no Tyr. 58 They talk of their pretended immunities guar- ' 
rantied by tlie plighted faith of Government. 1779-S2 — 
Fredk. Gt. Wks. IV. 545 He was ready to guaranty all the 
German Dominions of the House of Austria. 1786 Burke 
W. Hastings Wks. 1813 (4") VI. 693 His ..request of the 
Company’s guarantyiim his treaty with the Vizier. 2857 
R. Tomes Amer, in Japan xiii. 301 That friendly inter-, 
course with the Japanese which was guarantied by the 
conipact solemnly entered into between Japan and the 
United States, ax3kt Mrs. Browning Bianca iii, God’s 
Ever guaranties this Now. 2875 Porte Gains xii. Comm, ' 
(ed. 2) 402 The fidejussor may be employed to guaranty 
any obligation. 

2. = Guarantee 2. 

2796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 289 The respective districts 
which they had allotted for and guarantied to each other. , 

^ 3. «* Guarantee v. 3, Also, to secure (a person) 
in the possession of something. 

xq^z Getitl. Mag, II. 945 The Establishment of an 
Indivisibility, and Primogeniture in Favour of the eldest, 
Arch-dutchess, guaranty’d contra quosctmqz^e. 2783 Burke 
Rep. Affairs India 'Wks. 1813 18°) XL 165 The allow-, 
ances made by the Company to the Presidents of Bengal 
were abundantly sufficient to guaranty them against any, 
tiling^ like a necessity for giving into that pernicious 
practice. 2786 — PK Heatings ibid. XII. 94 Who. .did not 
only guaranty him in the possession of what he then actually 
held, but engaged to restore all the other territories. 

Hence Guarantied a. 

2786 Burke W. Hastings Wks. 2813 (4'') VI. 697 To 
exact a due observance of the guarantied treaty. , 

ii Guaraipo (gwara-pt?). [Peruvian.] A drink 
made from the fermented juice of the sugar-cane. 

2760-72 tr. Juan <$• UUoeCs Vpy (ed. 3) I. 304 The guarapo 
., IS nothing more than the juice of the cane, as it flows 
from the mill, and afterwards suffered to ferment. xSs*' 
Th. Ross Hmnboldfs Trav. I. xv. 483. 

liGuaraTma(gwarau'na). [Guarani; app. acorn- 
pound of Guaba.] a bird of the genus Aramu$% 
the courlan or limpkin. 

1678 Ray Willugbf s Orniih. 292 The Bmsilian Guarauna 
of Marggrave. 1688 U. Holme Armottry n. 248/2 The 
Brisilian Guarauna. It hath a long bill a little inclining 
downwards. . It is in form like the Woodcock. 27S3CHAMBEKS' 
^cL Siipp., Guaraunaj in zoology, the name of a small 
l^asilian bird common in watery places, and of the size of 
our snipe. 2895 C. Dixon in Fortji. Rev. Apr. 645 Such 
peculiar forms as the hoazin . .the two guaraunas. 

Guard (gaidj, sb. Forms ; 4-7 garde, 5-6 Sc,\ 
gaird(e, 6-7 gard, guarde, 6- guard, [a. or ad^ 
F. garde, earlier also gtmrde (» It., Sp. gtmrda) i— 
Rom. ^guarda, a. ^wardd. (Cf. Warb.)J 

fl. Keeping, guardianship, custody, ward, J'o 
take guard : to take care. Obs. 

2426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 8793 She is a tresourere Off 
konnyng &, of sciencys, And off all Experyencys That be 
commyttyd to hyr garde, c 1440 Partonope 768 Of the 
contree he taketh ^ete garde. 2579 Tomson Calvin's 
Serm. Tim, 22/1 That we may walke as it w'ere in the 

f arde of our God, fearing nothing in the middest of all 
aungers. 2590 Shaks. Coft/. Ef'r. v. i. 149 Anon I wot not, 
by what strong escape He broke from those that had the 
guard of him. 2606 — Ant, Cl. v. ii. 67 For the Queene* 
Tie take her to my Guard. 2636 E. Dacres tr. MachiaveTs 
Disc. Livy I. 23 To which of these two more safely may be 
intrusted the Guard of liberty, axqxx Ken Hymnarimn 
Poet Wks. 2721 11. 101 0 may the Angel to my Guaid 
assign’d, Contract a sacred Friendship with my Mind, 
t b. Spec, in Laiv. Obs. 

2607 Cowel Interpr. s.v. Gard, It., hath diners applica- 
tions . . sometime to a writte touching^ wardshippe. Which 
writs are of three sorts ; one called a right of guard or ward, 
in French, droit de gard, 1641 Terfues de la Ley 173 Gard 
Is when an Infant whose Ancestour held By Knights Service 
is in the w'ard or keeping of the Lord of whom those lands 
were holden. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Card or Guard. 
In a Law-sense Guardianship, or Management of Childrexi 
under Age or Idiots, .. Writ of Gat'd or Ward, a Writ re- 
lating, to Guardianship or Wardship. 

2 . Protection, defence. OBs. or arcbi^. 

2376 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 24 A1 provinces and places 
of guard were shaken. 2590 Spenser F. Q. in. ii. 2.1 Such 
was the glassy globe that Merlin made, And gave unto king 
Ryence for his gard, That never foes his kingdome might 
invade, 1624 Bp- Hall RecolL Tread, 58 When I see so 
strong a guard of providence over him. 2634 Milton Comus 
42, I was dispatcht for their defence, and guard. i68« 
Morden Geog. Reel. <1685) 204 Turin . . a place very im- 
portant for the Guard of Italy and fortified with a strong 
Citadell. -2782 Gibbon DecL Up F. xvii. II. 45 The rivals 
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who contended for the possession of the Roman world, had 
withdrawn the greatest part of their forces from the guard 
of the general frontier. 1814 Cary Dante, Par. viii. 88 Ask 
the guard of braver arms. 3:844 H. H. Wilson Bni. India 
IL 357 The Raja marched from Nagpur on the 3rd of May, 
under the guard of one wing of the 22nd Bengal N. I, 

3. Sword-exercise f Boxing, etc. A posture of de- 
fence; hence, the weapons or arms in such a posture. 
At open guard : in a position which leaves the 
swordsman open to attack. 

XS96 B. JoNSON Ev, Man in Hnm. t iv, Twine your hodie 
more about, that you may fall to a more sweet, comely, 
gentlemanlike guard. i6oa Shaks. Ham. iv. vii. 102 (2nd 
Qo. 1604) The Scrimures of their nation, He swore had 
neither motion, guard, nor eye, If you oppos’d them. 1649 
Fuller Just Man's Funeral 7 This makes them lie at an 
open guard, not fencing. 1655 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. i. iv. 
(1669) 42/2 He is a we^ Fencer that lays his Soul at open 
Guard to be stabbed and wounded with guilt, while he is 
lifting up his hands to save a broken head. 169a Sir _W. 
Hope Fencing^Mmter (ed. 2) 4 A Guard is a posture which 
a Man putteth his body into for the better defending of 
himself from his Adversaries thrusts or blowes, i8oa C. 
James MUit. Diet, s.v., The 'notd. guard x?, seldom applied 
among .small swordsmen to any position but those of carte 
and tierce ; the other motions of defence are sdled parades. 
Ibid, s V. The principal guards with the broad 

sword are : The inside ^uard (similar to^ carte in fencing) . . 
The (resembling tierce). .The medium guard, 

which is a position between t lie inside and outside guard .. 
The htinging^ •similar to prime and seconde) .. T’be 

St. George's guard, which protects the head. 1833 Regtd. 
Insir. Ctwairy- 1. 123 I’he Files engage on Jhe Vlnskle 
Guard', change to the ‘Outside Guard’. Ibid. 126 It is 
good practice to put them through the * Guards ’ and 
‘Points’. *840 Dickens Old C. SIioj^ Ivi, Mr. Swivel ler 
performed . . the broad-sword exercise with all the cuts and 
guards complete. 1897 Encycl. Sport 1 . 144 There are four 
chief guards to one or other of which the swordsman should 
constantly return after an interchange of blows, and these 
are known as' 'Engaging Guards. 

b. Cricket. The position in whichi the bat is held 
to defend the wicket ; esp, in to give.^ take guard. 

1868 Box Theory 4* Prod. Cricket iix To prevent any 
unfair confusion to the batsman by allowing such [delivery} 
as would throw him off his given guard. *877 — Eng, Game 
of Cricket xxvi. 451 A batsman often applies to the umpire 
lor guard, i.e. to know which stump or stumps his bat is 
defending. 

A The condition or fact of guarding?, protecting, 
or standing on the defensive; watch; esp. in to 
keep guard Hence, the special service of watching 
performed by a soldier or sailor. 

1596 Spenser F.Q. vi. x, 43 When faire Pastorell Into this 
place was brought and kept with gard Of griesly theeves. 
xfiox Shaks. Alh 'iPell m. v. 76 She is armM for him, and 
keepes her guard In honestest defence. iSoa — Ham. i. i. 
xo Barti. Haue you had quiet Guard ? Fran. Not a Mouse 
stirring. 1623 Bacon Ess., Cunning (Arb.) 44* Which 
semetb..to keepe themseiues more in Guard. x 44 o tr.^Fer- 
dere's Rom. Rom. i. 104 They boorded the Pagans ship all 
three together, le,nving their Squires in guard of their bark. 
xd<^ M11.TO.N P. L. VI. 412 Michael andhis Angels , . plac'd 
in Guard tlur Watches round. 1706 Phillips ted. Kerseyh 
Guard, ox Gat'd,, .in the Art of War the Duty performed by 
a Body of Men, to secure all with Watchfulness against the 
Attempts or Surprizes of an Enemy. 1712 W. Rogers Fey. 
249 The Inhabitants kept Guard on their Walls. X736 Shkl- 
vocKE Foy. round World {1757) 197 One of the quarter-deck 
guns .. being mounted at our guard, was fired at .sun-set. 
X833 Ht. Martineao Loom Lugger i. v, 79 The eldest boy 
was directed to keep guard at the entrance of the closet. 
1835 Htyle's Games {Chess) Play your men in guard of 
one another, so that if any be taken, the enemy may also l>e 
captured by that which guarded yours. 1867 Smy-fh Sailor's 
Word'bk. s,v. Guard-ship, The officer of the guard is account- 
able to the admiral for all tran.sactions on the water during 
his guard, 1876 T. Hardy Eihelberta 53890) 154 It was 
characteristic of Ethelljena’s jealous motherly guard over 
her young sisters that [etc.]. 

tb. A post of observation. Ohs. 

f 1500 Meluune xxiv. 168-9 'I'henne made the captayn fyre 
to be putte high vpon the garde for manere of token . .s<j<>ne 
after fyre was made fro garde to garde, that knowleche was 
tberof thrugh all the royalme. 

6. a. On or upon one’s guard, on guard (f for- 
merly also upon onds or the guards, upon a guard ) : 
in a po'vition of defence, on the defensive ; la) with 
reference to fencing- and sentry duty; hence {h) 
generally. To stand, he, lie upon erne's guard : to 
be watchful, cautious, or vigilant, to take care; 
so to put, set (a person) on {kis\ guard. Const. 
against, for. [Cf. F. sur ses gardes and en garde.'\ 

3577 St. Aug. Manual (Longm.) 42, I will , , stand upon 
my gard, and with wakyng eyes will I sing in ray htirt. 
x6io Shaks. 7 'emp. ii. i. 321 ’Tis best we stand, vpon our 
guard, 011635 Naunton P'rag/n. Reg. (Arb.) m Sussex 
was thought: much the honestcr man, and far the better 
souldier : but he lay too open on hk guard. 1647 N. Bacon 
Disc. Giatt. Eng. x. (1739) 202 Both or one of them u^ere 
ever upon the guard, to keep out that which was without. 
*653 Holcroft Procopius 1, 23 He sent direction . . if they 
beard that the Enemie was entred at any other part, not 
to succour, but to continue upon their __ guards, «!x674 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. xv. | 80 The Soldiers which were 
npoii the Guards in some out- Forts. 1(^15 D. A. Art Con- 
verse 308 In Disputes relating to Religion be upon ymir 
Guards, X700 Dryden Pal. Ox A rate n. 73 For this the wise 
are ever on their Guard, xtoz W. Wotton Hist. Rome 327 
The Intelligence, .set him upon his Guard, a *704 R. L'Es- 
tranoe 0 .), It is wisdom to keep ourselves upon a guard. 
*7*t Pope Sped. No. 408 F5 In like manner should the 
Ktason be perpetually on its Guard against the Passions. 
t8o9 Rm.AmxF'enciMg t On the Position of the Body for being 
m Guard. M«Culuh:h 7 'axatim latrod. (1852) jo We 


must be on our guard against the abuse of this doctrine. 
187s JowETT Plato (ed. 2) V . 67 No one can be on hiS guard 
again.st that of which he has no experience. 1888 Bryce 
Amer. Commw. II. liii. 34X Every sensible man feels m 
himself the struggle between these two tendencies, and is 
on his guard not to yield wholly to either. 

b. Off one’s guard : in or into a defenceless 
condition or a condition in which one is easily 
surprised by an attack, 

i68a Dryden & Lee Dttke of Guise r. iii. Or at the court 
among my enemies, To be, as I am here, quite off my guard, 
Would make me such another thing ^ Crillon. 1693 R. 
L’EsTRANGEi^d^/ejTCCxxxv. 205 Temerity puts a Man off his 
Guard. 1777 Watson Philip II (1839) 37* They had not been 
put entirely off their guard. 1856 Reade Never too Late to 
Mend ii, Isaac Levi caught both faces off their guard. 1885 
Law Rep. 29 Ch. Div. 797 The agent throws me off my guard 
. .and I therefore do not employ an independent valuer. 

t <5- OTit of (one’s) guard »= ojf \anes') guard. 
Ohs. [Cf. F. hors de garde.] 

160X Shaks. Twel. M. i. v. 93 Looke you now, he's put of 
his gard already vnles you laugh and minister occasion to 
him, he is gagM. 1685 Dryden Tkren. Angus. 37 The 
thunder-clap,, took us unprepared and out of guard 
6. fa. Caution, precaiition iohs.). b. (with pH) 
A precaution (now rare). 

*597 Shak.s. Lender's Compl. 298 There my white stole of 
chastity I daft, Shooke off my sober gardes, and ciuill 
feare.s. 1625 Bacon Ess,, Plantatmis (Arb.) 534 Vse them 
imtly, and gratiously, with sufficient guard ncuertbelesse. 
1707 Atterbury Fimi. Docir, Funeral Serm. T. Bennei 28 
Where . . they have expres.s’d themselves with (&t least! as 
few Guards and Restrictions as I have done. 1741 Richari>- 
SON Pamela (1883) 1 . 163 For the poor gentleman has no 
guard, no caution at all. 17^ Borkk Late St. Nat. Wks. 
3842 I. 112 On what other idea are all our prohibitions, 
regulations, guards, penalties, and forfeitures, framed?^ 1790 
— Fr, Rev. 38 All this guard . . serves to shew the spirit of 
caution which predominated in the national councils. X875 
Sears Serm. Chr. Life 7 The guards, the warnings, the 
denunciations interposed throughout the old Bible. 


7. O.ie who keeps, protects, or defends ; a pro- 
tector, defender; spec* one of a guard (sense 9), 
a sentry, sentinel. Also with preceding sb. denoting 
the oljject defended, as Coastguaed, tekgra^ 
guard, etc. 

X4ia Extracts Aherd. Reg. {3844) 389 like man dtielland 

in the burgh sal stand gaird, and [etc.]. *474 Caxton 
Chesse in. vii. 55 The garden and kepars of cytees ben 
signefied by the .vii. pawn which stondeth in the lyfte side 
to fore the knyght X483 — Gold, Leg. 250 b/x Saynt lohan 
euangelist . . as kepar and garde of so noble vyrgyn, xS90> 
Spenser F. Q. i. iii. 43 Her faithfull gard remov'd, her hupc 
dismaid, Her selfe a yielded pray to save or spill, smt 
Shaks. i Hen. FI , t. u. 127 Fight till the last gaspe : He be 
your guard. xs<^ Barret Theem. Warres iv. ii. J04 He is 
to . . consult . . with them touching the placing of the cards 
and Sentinels. 1606 Shaks. 7 r. 4* C>. iv. iv. 330 Though the 
great bulke Achilles be thy guard, aiyts Burnet Own 
Time iv. (3724) I. 6^ Such as endeavoured to make their 
escape, and were seized, (for guards and secret agents were 
spread along the whole roads and frontier of France), 1780 
CowpKR Table 7 \ 335 Guards, mechanically formed in ranks, 
Playing, at beat of drum, their martial pranks. 18x9 Shelley 
Cenci v, ii. 20 Guards, there, Lead forth the prisoners. xSyx 
B. Tayij38 Faust (1875! 1 . xxv, »o8 Thy cries will wake 
the guards, and they will seize thee 1 

b* The man who has the general charge and 
control of a stage coach or a railway train. 

Originally an armed man charged with the duty of protect- 
ing a mail-coach against robbery ; hence the designation. 

X788 Gentl. Mag. LVOL 1. 558 A King’s officer . . Mopped 
the mail-coach from Dover, and demanded of the guard the 
key of the trunk on which he sat. X700 Act 30 Geo. HI, 
c, 36 f 5 If any Person, .travelling as a Otiard to any Stage 
Coach, .shall fire off the Arms he is entrusted with . . other- 
wise than for titc Defence of such Coach [he shall be fintd 
aoT.|, 379* Thos. Pennant Let to a memk Parli. 16 
T'bese guards sh<K>t at dogs, hogs, sheep, and poultry, as 
they pass the road .. to the great terror and danger of .the 
inhabitants. 1837 Penny CycL VII. a8o/a s.v. T'he 
guard Is the servant of the Post-criffice. x8^ I.atv Times 
Rep. X. 7 *9/2 A guard in the employ of the railway company, 
1.07* M- Collins Mrq, Merck. I. iv. 341 Another guard 
came up the platform, 1893 V'vm.Spen Vaihy 277 In the 
winter [r 1820} the ^uard carried a olunderbuss for protec- 
tion in a box near him. 

c Freemasonry. Seeqtiots. (Cf, Gcakdian i d.) 

12x843 R. Carule Mem. Freemmmry i* x The nex.t; in 
order to the Master is the Senior Warden, then the Junior 
Warden, Senior Deaotm, and Jonior- Deacon; lastly an 
Inner Guard smd Tylers, or 'Door Keepers, the one inside, 
the other out, 1870 Text-hk, Freemasonry 7 The 

Inner Guard . .and Tyler act as doorkeepers, the firM-immed 
acts as inside, and the last outside, aimed with a drawn 
swcHrd. 


d, U.S. FmihalL Either of the two players (called 
the f^ht and guard re.»ipcctively) that are 
stationed one on each side of the * centre-msh 
X897 Emjch Sport I. 426 To the immediate right of the 
snap- back i» the ‘right-guard*.. The * lefl-guard *, Heft- 
tackle and * left-end ^ complete the line on the other side, 
8, pi The hotlwhold troo|:«s of the Jfeaglish army, 
cohsistiog of the Foof-aoAEDs, the HoBS«-oBAai>s 
{xb),md the Lifmoaem. Also applied, by 
exteasioc, to the seven ri^ments of heavy cavalry 
known as the Dragoon Gaards (as distinguished 
from the Dragoons). 

Jx66x, 1675, etc. : see Foor-anAnns, MmnEsspAMm .1 a x6f4 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. xv. § 68 The l^g pn t6s63,» resolved 
to raise one raiment of guards, the oommand whereof he 
gave to the lord Wentworth x68» D»y»»n Prol. to * Loyal 
Brother 313 TTw OriiNJ all me imops of frimd$ discards : 


Just so the Whigg wouM fain pull down the Guards. X70S 
Lend. Gaz. No. 4421/7 He . . was seen Jn Fleet-street with 
the Guards. 18016 J. S- Surr Winter in London (ed. 3) I, 
38 An ensign in th*e guards. X83X J. Jekvll Corr. (1894) 
266 Old parson Cholmondtly, then in tlie Guards, ran away 
at the battle of Dettingen. 1863 Kinglakk Crimea II, 351 
The brigade of Guards will be destroyed ; ought it not to 
fall back? 

9. A body of persons, esp. soldiers (f also occas. 
ships) engaged to preserve a person or place from 
injury or attack, to a.ct as an, escort, or keep watch 
over prisoners: with reference to, military , sentry 
duty, freq, in phr. to mount, relieve {fetke) guard. 
(See also advance guard (Advance sh. V), ,Body- 
GUAiii.),GiuNi>auABD 2 , main guard, Reabguard, 
etc., and cf. Coei^s-de-gariie, GAitDE-Du-ooKpg.) 
Guard of honour', a body of soldiers, .sailors, police- 
men, etc. appointed to receive a royal or other 
person of dii-tinction and to attend at state cere- 
monials. Yeomen of the Guard: see Yeoman. 

X494 Fabyan C/mw, V. Ixxxi. 58 [He] founde to haue aboute 
the Kyngs parsone an hundreth l^ictes, or, after some, 
Scottes, the whiche he ordeyned fur a Garde for the Kynges 
parsone. X532 Poriescue's Abs. Lim. Mon, vi. >17x4) 43 
The secund Ordynarye charge, is the payment of the Wags 
and bees of the Kyngs grete Offu-ers, his Courts, his 
Counceil, his Garde, and other Sers'aunts. iS3S Stewart 
Cron, AtiJA II. 118 Qnhair 50ung Constans that tyrne faucht 
with his gaird, He brocht with him out of Armorica. 3568 
Grafton IL 389 The king reteyned unto him a gard 

of Archers of Chesdare. *596 Dai.rvmi'Lk tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. viL 36 King Chairlis VL .. elected an/'ei band 
of Scotis horsemen ; quhilke commoimlie uas calit the 
Sc'Otis gaird of armes. 16x3 Biui.k 2 Kings xxv. 20 
Nebuzaradan capudne of the guard tooke the'^e, and 
brought them tu the king of Babylon. 1630 Nicholas 
Papers (Camden) 383 There was a Guard of 100 Souldiers 
sett to keepe all mam;er of persons what.soever from coming 
to apeake w“‘ his LoF. 1671 [see Bkei--i-.a-if;k 2]. 1(^7 A. 
Lovell tr. I'het^enofs Trav. 1. 258 These Sang rack Beys 
mount the Guard by turns. 1687 Mu-ce 67 . />. Did, 11 . 
S.V., I’o come off fn in the Guard, descendre la Garde, 1691 
Luttbell AV/^/Ac/. (1857) H- ®94 Our ficet for the winter 

f uard is to consist of 33 men of war. 1700 S. L. tr, P'ryke's 
oy. E. Ind. 24H Two Xliitch Siddiers that had ab^ented 
themselves from the Guard two diys, ran the Gauntlet. 
X797 Mrs, RAtxxiEFK Italian xvii, vivaltli perceived that 
the guard was changed. x8oa C. jAi,uy Ahlit. Did.s.v., 
As soon as they .have taken po-st, fronting their re.spective 
guards, the word of command will he given— ‘ Officers and 
non-comnussioned officers— to y«.ur_gu:u<i.s— Mardi I Halt ! 
Front I' ‘Offuers and non-roimnissioiied officers, inspect 

S 'xr guards ! * x8^ Dickkns Barm. Rudge 4 Some say that 
rd George Gordon Ijad been sent under a strong guard 
to the tower, 1884 Mil. Engimertng i«d. 3) I, 11. '15 The 
guard of the trenches is divided into two bodies— 1. The 
main body. «. The reserve. 1887 Spectator 13 Aug, 1097 A 
company of thi.^ regiment was guaid o( honour to the Empress 
Eugenie. 

D. transf and fg, 

X548 F. Nicols 12 Styes (3553) Bv, Some there he that 
perceive tfie Pojx> and his garde have led us blindly this 
many yeeres into a s.harnefuil confu.slon of our faith. 1549 
Cbaloneh Erasm. on Polly Db, But (Lorde) what., 
inconueniences .. woulde not «ommenly happen .. were not 
now with fl.Tterie now with dalumce, lall of my garde [L. 
satellitiuml i warrant yowl lioeth propped up and nourished. 
x6x3 Porch as Pilgrimage JS4 Ah if they had beene 
the infernal! giiatd, cornming with Cerberus to welcome 
Proserpina to her Palace. X834 J. Brown Lett. Sanct(f. v, 
289 A powerful though un<«ren Ruard of angels continually 
surrounds him. 1848 Dickens Hombey vii, '1 he perseverance 
with which ilie walked out of Princess’s Place to fetch tliis 
baby and its nurse, and walked back whh them, and walked 
home with them again, and contiimally mourned guard over 
th««i. 1894 A Fomks in Daily A'«w 27 Nov. 6 '5 < Gradually 
aie thinning the ranks of the *OId Guard’ 01 war coire* 
spondents, 

t o. Body of guard w CoBPB be oabbi. Ohs. 
X570 Digoes Sirmti&i. gt These little bodies of gard or 
watch. _ 

10, Sometbip^ wliicb ijuanls, defends, or protects ; 
a protection, defence. ///. and Jig, 
x6d6 Shaks, Tr. »y Cr. v. ii. 54 I'heie is betwoene my will, 
and all offences A guard of patience, x6o8 — iVr. ii, iv. 35 
Though 'I’hk King was great, His greaine^se w'as no gard 
To bane heauens shaft, xfipx Ko»«*us Pruct, Pise. 310 We 
need no other Gttaird..ft|itinM Sin. .than these Ihree Words 
well consiktered, God is ^Pre«eiu* 1696 lUMmuom Pr. 
Arthur vt. (1714) 397 Their Handn * woven Guard of Osier 
mwm, I« which they fix their Haiel Weapon's End, 1713 
Derm AM Phys.-Ikiol iv, xii. iijxf* «i Feathers are., to 
Birds . . not only a 8 «kkI guard UMwitwl Wet and Cold - . but 
iluio most tonmnwlious. for their^FiCht. xyi* Ess. Man 
IL 16a Reason hi heio no guide, but still » guard. *756 
Borkk Find.f'at. Sac. Wits. i. 47 I'he rikest and best 
studied behaviour wm not a sufficient guard for a man of 
great CApaohy, 1780 Coww« 7 'able' 7\ 66 Keep Vice 
restrained behind » double guard. xSai Joanna Bajllie 
Meir, Leg., WmlBm IxxxL 11 The dark brown water., 
hwhed the margin’s flinty guard. *8«’‘34 Gooifs Simiy 
Med. psd. 4I I, 4^''^ It is ,, Mt.«%ary to witch Its IsqtiilIV| 
effecM ii|R>n the ktd«eyi.aiKl imeiitinalca-sal ami to attemper 
it with oplttim or mmt other guasd. x%& Png, 

TVmis, ArittPcr. Wks. (Bobnl II. 83 Every one who hm 
tasted the delight of frkndhhip, wi.l re*ip«tt mevy socisd 
guard which our nianncrs «» es-tablwh . . to secure from the 
intrusion of . distaMeful i^eopk, 

IL An oraamenlal border or trimming cm a gar- 
ment, Ohs. exc.y/irf, orarri, 

(The originti notion may have iieen that of a binding to 
ktep the edge of tl« cloth fro«i fruyingd 
a x$jM Skelton Mmm. World 9 So many garcte wome, 
Jmea »»d *1 m-toriw . , Saw® I never, O^VE»DALE 
Nmm, XV. 3! Spake to the children of Israel & saye 
viwo them T wake ih«« gurtha vpoa y« quartwrs of 
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their garmentes. cisso Disc. Common Weal Eng^, (1893) 
83 When oure gentlemen went simply and oure servinge- 
men plainly, with out cut or garde, bearinge the hevie 
sworde and bucler, on tlieire thighes, in steade of cuttes and 
gardes, and light daunsinge swordes. 1601 Holland Pliny 
I L 459 A Senatour was distinguisht from the Gentlemen, .by 
his coat embrodered with broad gards and studs of purple. 
i<So3 Const Canons Eccl. Ixxiv, Priests' Cloaks, without 
gards, welts, long Buttons, or cuts. % 6 xq Histrio-m, ni. 248 
Out on these velvet gards, and black-lac’d sleeves. 1631 
JoRDEN Nai. Bathes Bed. (1669)4 A plain sute ofour Country 
Cloath, without welt or gard. t^^^DAV'E.vih.ur Brit.TriumpL 
Dram. Wks. 1872 11 . 267 A young man in a rich habit down 
to his knees with a large guard of purple about the skirt. 
2707 Chamberlayne Si. Gt Brit. in. iii. 275 He [a Baron] 
hath two Guards or Doublings on his Mantle. 2766 Porny 
Heraldry Gilos?,. (1777), Guard., term used by some Heralds 
to signify the Doubling of the Mantle of the Nobility, 
b. Jig. Chiefly in phrase without ivelt or gard. 
1582 Sidney PoetHe {Axh) Who reades Plu- 

tarchs eyther historic or i)hilosophy, shall finde, hee trym- 
meth. .theyr garments, With gards of Poesie. 2388 Shaks. 
L. L. L. IV. ill. 58 O Rimes are gards on wanton Cupids hose. 
2394 N ASHE Trav. \ A plaine ale-house without 

welt or gard of ante iuybu.sh. 1642 Bp. Hall Ansio. 
Find. Smeciymnnns<^5 Ine words are plaine, without either 
welt, or gard. 2660 Fuller Mixt Contempt xxxiii. 299, 

I am a Protestant without weak [mod. ed. wealth], or gard. 
269* Steele in Sijurgeon Treas. Dav, Ps. xviii, 25 Jacob 
was a plain man without welt or gard. 

t c. transf. h. stripe, band of colour. Obs. 

1579 T. Stevens Let in Hakhiyi's Voy. (tsSg) 161 These 
[Tuberones] haue waiting on them 6. or 7. smal fishes 
..with gardes blew and greene round about their bodies, 
like comely seruing men, 1613 Purchas Pilgrhnage {x 6 xif) 
558 The Zebra . . resembling a Horse . . all over-laid with 
partie coloured Laces, and guards, from head to Taile, 
f 12. Astr. pi The two stars of the constellation 
of the Lesser Bear known astronomically as Beta 
and Gamma respectively ; also guards of the pole. 
Applied also to the two ‘ pointers ’ of the (j-reat 
Bear. Ohs. 

2574 Bourne Regiment for Sea 34 You may knowe it 
by. .the Starres rounde about the Pole, as Charles Wayne 
and the Gua'des. 15^ Ulundevil Exerc. vii. Introd. 
(1636) 649 All these instruments serue to little purpose, 
vnlesse you know also the North star, with his guards. 
Ibid, vn, xxvi. 687 The two guardes or pointers of Charles 
Waine.^ 2604 Shaks. n. i. 15 'i’he winde-shak’d-Surge, 
with high and monstrous Maine Seemes to ca-^t water on 
the burning Beare, And quench the Guards of th' euer-fixed 
Pole. 2674 Moxon Tutor Astron, (ed. 3) 209 The two 
stars that are in the .shoulders of the Bear, are called the 
Guards, . . because they are diligently to be looked unto, in 
regard of the their .singular use which they have in Navi- 
gation. 2783 R. 'I'URNER View Heavens (tjgZ) 56 The two 
foremost of the .square lie almost in a right line with the 
Pole-star, and are called the Guards or Pointers. 1819 
T. Whiting Astron. (1828) 28 Guards, a name that 
has been sometimes applied to the two stars nearest the 
North Pole. 

1 13. The amnion or ‘ caul \ Obs. 

26x1 Florio, Guardia^. .also the gard that infoulds a child 
in the mothers wombe. 

1 14. Hunting. (See quot.) [F. gardes.’] Obs. 

2576, 1626 (see Gard®]. 2849 H. Ainsworth Lane. 

Witches III. viii, fOf a boar ] The toes being round and thick 
..and the guards, or dew-claws, great and open. 

16. Curling. (See quot. 1878 .) 

2849 Chambers' Inform. IL 650/2 Each man is warned 
by his respective friends to plant, if possible, an excellent 
guard —dislodge this stone, and cover that [etc.]. 1878 

* Capt. Crawley ' Football^ etc. 127 {Curling) A stone is 
said to guard when it lies in a line between the player and 
the tee, with another stone belonging to the same side 
within it j a guard may also He on any other part of the ice 
beyond the hog-score, on a similar principle. xZfyj Encycl. 
S^ort I. 264 (Curling) Guards (2} a stone that lies in a 
direct line before another. 

16. A contrivance of metal, wood, or other ma- 
terial, made for the protection of an object from 
injury, to prevent accidents by falling, etc. j orig. 
in many cases used with a prefixed word indicating 
the position or nature of the protecting contrivance, 
t.g. fire-guard, trigger-guard T, 

&. gen. (In several instances a defining word is more 
usually found prefixed, as leg-guard, mud-guard, s-ep- 
giiard, ivatcb-guard, etc.) b- The part of the hilt of a 
sword th.'it protects the hand, often of curious workmanship 
or elaborate design, e, (See quot.) d* A piece of metal 
designed for the protection of the trigger of a gun. e. pi. 
The wards of a lock. f. -fire-guard (see Fire 5). g. 

= Bracer % h. Raihvay. An iron placed in front 
of a locomotive engine to catch and remove obstacles ; U.S. 
a cow-catcher. l. (See quot. 1842.) j. A lateral exten- 
sion of the deck of a steamboat beyond the lines of the hull 
so as to overhang the water, k. (See quot.) 1 . A welt 
or reinforcing slip of paper inserted between the leaves of 
a book, a.s a sciap-book, catalogue, etc., for the attachment 
of additional leaves. m. (See quot.) n. Conch. In 
cephalopods, a calcareous .structure enveloping the apex 
of the phragmaeone ; the rostrum. O. (See quot.) ^ ^ 

a. 2774 Pennant Tour Scot I in 107 1 ’he two principal 
doors have their grated guard.s. 2827 Steuart PlevitePs G. 
(1828) 320 The Guards generally in use for protecting Trees, 
are well known ; hurdle.s and cordage of different kinds ; 
three-cornered, four-cornered, and circular palings, and the 
like. 2872 Colburn Loco. F.npn. v. 133/2 The^ axle 
boxes of the driving axle are guided vertically by suitable 
guides, or axle guards, 2873 Knight Dtct, Mech., Guard. . 
6. {Fire-arms\..b. A safety-lock of a fowling-piece to pre- 
vent the accidental dropping of the hammer, c. A nipple- 
shield to protect the little tube which receives the per- 
cussion-cap. 7. A bow or wire around a lantern to protect 
the glass. 2884 Ibid. SuppL, Guard, a fence, fender, screen. 


canopy, etc., as the case may be A dash-board, or step- 
guard in cars. A grating to a window to preserve it from 
blows. xZ&ei, Health Exhib. Catal, 128/1 Model of Safety 
Drum Guard. Ibid. 131/1 Hygrometer . . of lever action 
bearing on five hor.sehair lines, which are exposed to atmo- 
spheric influences through guards of spiral wire. 2900 
Daily News 19 Feb. 6/3 The starboard propeller guard of 
the Bat is smashed off. 

b. 139S Dalrymple tr. LesUds Hist Scot. vn. 123 A 
singular sword with scheith and gairdis of gold, sett in 
precious stanes. 266a J. Davies tr. Mandelslo's Trav. 16 
A kind of broad sword, whereof the hilt is very large, but 
without any guard. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 
in. 43 The Guard is very plain ; commonly no more but 
a handle of Iron, with a cross Bar of the same underneath 
the Pummel . . that the Sword may not slip out of their 
Hands. 2728 P. Walker P ref. 1 2827) 33 What Handles 
the Swords had whether small or Three barred, or High- 
land-guards. 2823 Elphinstone Acc. Caubul (1842) 1 . 353 
The sword is of the Persian form.. The hilt resembles our 
own, except that it has no guard for the fingers. 1836 
Whyte Melville (18821 23/2 The silver-mounted 

guard of a rapier. 2898 Cenhi-iy Mag. Jan. 392/2 The 
guard [of the sword] was a coiled serpent of exquisite 
workmanship. 

C. 2892 Simmonds Diet. Trade Suppl., Guards, protec- 
tions to a book. 

d. 2687 Miege Gt. Fr. Diet II. s.v, Gard, The gard of 
a Gun, sougarde de Fusil. 1753 Hanway Trav, (1762) I. 
HI. xxxvi. 163 This accident was occasioned by one of my 
servants . . touching the trigger, which in very few Persian 
mu-skets has any guard. 1874 Rifie Exerc., etc. 40 Seize 
the guard with the forefinger and thumb of the right hand 
. .the remaining fingers under the hammer. 

e. 2677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 21 There are several In- 
ventions in Locks, I mean in the making and contriving 
their Wards or Guards. 2878 Techfiol. Diet., Eng.-Ger.-Fr. 
(ed. 3), Gtiards, wards of a lock. 

f. 1845 De Quincey Auiobiog. Sk. Wks. 1853 1 . 13 A.s 
my three sisters with myself sat by the firelight round the 
guard of our nursery. 

g. x8§3 ‘C. Bede ’ Verdant Green i. xi, A fancy-wood 
bow, with arrows, belt, quiver, guard, tips, tassels, and 
grease-pot. 2860 Hughes Tom Bro^vn at Oxf. xxx, ‘ You 
must string my bow she said, handing it to him, as she 
buckled on her guard. 

h. 1838 D. Stevenson Cizdl Engin. N. Amer. 260 To., 
render railway travelling more safe, an apparatus called 
a ‘ guard ’ has been very generally introduced. 2866 Morn. 
Star xii Mar. 6/1 The number- taker.. saw the body of a 
man impaled on the iron guards in front of the engine. 
2897 Westm. Gaz. 20 May 9/3 Death was due to fracture 
of the skull, the guard of the engine having struck the 
man’s head. 

i. 2840 H. S. Tanner Canals <5* Railr. U.S. iii High 
water guard 5 to 6 feet. Working guard 3 to 4 feet. 28^ 
Francis Arts, Guards, in engineering, upright pieces 
of wood, iron, or stone, fastened to the lock gates of a canal, 
the corners of a .street, and similar situations, to prevent 
the passage of barges in the one place, and waggons in the 
other, from injuring the parts flush with, or near to the 
guard. 

j. 2830 Lyell znd Visit H.S. II. 47 The other [door] leads 
out to the guard, as they call it, a long balcony or gallery, 
covered with a .shade or verandah, which passes round the 
whole boat. 1853 Ogilvie Suppl., Guards of a steam- 
boat, a widening of the deck by a frame- work of strong 
timbers, which curve out on each side to the paddle-wheels, 
and protect them and the shaft against collisions with wharfs 
and other boats. 1897 Dcdly Nezos 28 Sept. 6/6 Each boat 
that comes up the river is loaded to the guards with rail- 
way supplies for Wardner. 

k. 2882 Raymond Mining Gloss., Guard, a support in 
front of a roll-train to guide the bar into the groove, some- 
times called a side-guide. 

l . 2708 Brit Apollo No. i. 4/2 Any Persons, upon direct- 
ing their Letters to the Printer supenscrib’d, for the British 
Apollo, may have this Paper brought to their Houses.. 
Likewise the Books of Guards neatly bound to keep ’em in, 
at two Shillings a piece. 1747 Spence Polymetes Direct, 
Binder, Plate 9, 18, 24, & 34 ; to be done with guards. 2882 
P. Fitzgerald Recreat. Lit. Man (2883) 250 When the guards 
have been filled and the volume begins to bulge. Ibid. zj/^ 
Special books with guards.. for pasting into. 1896 Times 
29 Feb. X0/3 It has been arranged for the book to be issued 
. . with ‘ guards ’ at the end for additional leaves. 

m. 2860 R. Fowler Med. Voc., Guard, a thickly folded 
cloth, or other article, placed upon a bed so as to guard it 
from the discharges of parturition, or of any disea.se, 

n. 2832-6 Woodward Molbtsca 74 The phragraocone of 
the belemnite . . is usually eccentric, its apex being nearest 
to the ventral side of the guard. 1877 Huxley Anat Inv. 
Anim. viii. 542 A straight phragmocone is enclosed within 
a more or less conical calcified laminated structure, the 
guard or rostrum. 

O. 287s Knight Diet Mech., Guard, a light frame in 
which the nuts of bolts fit to prevent their unscrewing by 
the vibration of the engine. 

17, t Short guard-room or guard-house. Obs. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 549 The Court hath 

three guard-s betweene each of which is a great greene, 
1714 Ramsay Elegy J. Cowper 47 John quietly put them in 
the guard l*o learn mair sense. 1773 Fergusson Poems 
I (1807) 257 Pleys that bring him to the guard, And eke the 
council chaumir, Wi’ shame that day. 

b. Short fox guard-finger, -lock, -;m7, etc. 

1875 Knight Z?/c/. s,v. 

18 . attrib. and Comb., as guard-dress, -duty, 
-mounting, -parade, -sloop, -soldier, -squadron ; 
guard-like adj. ; guard action Horology, ? the 
action connected with a guard-pin ; guard-board, 
if) = Chain-wale, Chani?'JEI. I Smyth 
Word~hk. 1867) ; {f) a board designed to prevent 
objects from falling on to workmen engaged in 
building; guard-bolt (see quot,); guard-book, 
{a\ a blank book, ftimi^hed with guards (sense 16 1), 
for the reception of pasted scraps, invoices, news- 


paper cuttings, etc. ; {b) see quot. 1867 ; guard- 
brush, on an electric railway, a metallic brush, 
by means of which the current is conveyed to the 
motor; guard-cell 2^(3/., one of the two cells that 
embrace the stomata of plants ; guard-chain, {a)' 
a chain used to secure something, esp. a part of the 
dress or personal equipment, as a watch, brooch, or 
bracelet ; {fi) a chain used as a protection ; also figs, 
guard-chamber as GtJAED-EOOM ; guard- coat, a 
coat worn by a soldier of the Guards ; guard- 
coffer, an external framework for the protection 
of the coffer or casing surrounding a concrete 
foundation ; f guard-cot Anglo-Indian, a charpoy 
occupied by a soldier in the intervals of sentry duty ; 
t guard-dagger, ? a dagger with a guard ; in quot. 
attrib. of the shape of a certain cut of ‘ whiskers * , 
(i. e. moustaches) ; guard-detail, ‘ men from a 
company, regiment, etc. detailed from guard duty ’ 
(Webster, 1890) ; f guard-dog, ?a watch-dog; 
guard-finger, ‘ one of the teeth projecting forwaid 
from the cutter- bar of a harvester, and through 
which the knife plays ’ (1875 Knight Mech.); 
guard-flag, * in a squadron, a flag indicating the 
ship whose turn it is to perform the duty of a guard- 
ship’ {Cent. Dict.)\ guard-foot, the foot of a 
contrivance, which acts also as a guard; guard- 
horn, the horn used by the guard of a coach ; 
guard-iron, {a) Naut. (see quot. 1769); \b) = 
16 h ; guard- lace, a kind of figured lace ; guard- 
leaf, one of the leaves which separate the closely- 
packed blossoms on the stem of a double hollyhock; 
guard-lock (ste quots.) ; guard-log Austral, a 
piece of timber laid on a road to keep the traffic 
on and off certain portions ; guard-petal = guard- 
leaf’, guard-pile, a pile placed as a protection in 
front of a quay or other structure; a fender or 
fender- pile (cf 16 i) ; guard-pin, {a) Horology (see 
quot. 1884); {b) in a rifie, the pin by which the 
guard (sense 16 d) is attached ; guard-plate, {a) 
in an diQctxomtt&v ^ guard-ring; (<^) ‘ the plate 
which closes the opening in front of a cupola 
furnace, to w'hose iron casing it is attached by 
staples’ ( 1875 Knight Diet. Mech) ; guard-polyp 
Zool, a zooid modified to serve a defensive function, 
as in the nematophore of a ccelenterate, a macho- 
polyp ; guard-report (see quot.) ; guard-ring, 
{a) a finger ring w'orii to keep another from slipping 
off ; a keeper; {b) Elecir. (see quot. 1893); f guard- 
star (see sense 12 above) ; guard-stone, one of a 
row of stones placed to keep vehicles off the side- 
walk ; guard-stops, the two points placed one on 
each side of a numeral, letter, figure, etc. ; guard- 
tent, ‘ one of the tents occupied by a military guard 
when the command is in the field or in camp’ 
{Cent. Diet); guard-tube (see quot.). Also 
Guard-boat, GDAED-HOusE,GuAKD-iiOcM,GuAEi>- 
SHTP. 

1884 F. J. Britten Watch ^ Clockm. 89 Dozihle Roller 
Escapement, a variety of the Lever Esca^t ment, in which 
a separate roller is used for the *guard action. 1898 Daily 
News 22 Mar. 2/5 Evidence wa.s given that *guara boards 
w ere put up immediately after the accident. 1884 Knight 
Diet. Mech. Suppl., *Gziard Bolt, a flat-headed screw-bolt, 
fully counter-sunk, for fastening the guards of mowing 
machines to the bars. 2867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., 
*Guafd-book, report of guard ; a copy of which is delivered 
at the admiral’s office by the officer of the last guard. Also, 
a full set of his accounts kept by a warrant-officer for the 
purpose of passing them. 2882 Booksellers Cnial, Guard 
Book — Twenty-two inches square, containing 68 leaves of 
stout drawing paper. 1892 Daily News 28 Oct. 2/7 In 
respect of this he had searched the guard-book, and could 
find no trace of the transfer of this share. 1S88 .'Science 
21 Dec. 302/1 The current is conveyed from the *gur.ird- 
brushes and the wheels to the motor, and through the other 
rail to the ground [on an electric railway], 1875 Bennett 
& Dyer Sacks' Dot. 88^ We have a cell sui rounded by 
several cells formed in this manner, which afterwards forms 
the two *guard-cells (as in Crassulaceae, Begoniaceae, Cru- 
ciferae). 2838 Dickens O. Tzvist ix, The merry old gentle- 
man ; placing . . a watch in his waistcoat pocket, with a 
*guard-chain rour.d his neck. 2846 Mrs Cio'b.v. Eng.Charac. 
(1852)101 1 n a velvet waistcoat and a gilt gnard-erhain. i860 
PiESSE Lab. Chem. Wonders 7 It [Gunpowder] is the 
guard-chain and strong bolt which keep the barharian thief 
from entering the precincts of the peaceful and industrious. 
1894 A. Morrison / ales Mean Stf'eets 280 Old Jack sat on 
the guard-chain of a flowery grave. 1896 Daily Tel. 19 
Mar. 8/3 The guard-chain of Waterloo Pier. 1611 Bible 
I Kings xiv. 28 The guard .. brought them backe into 
the *guard-chamber. 2707 Land. Gaz. No. 4334/5 When 
they had ascended to the Guard-Chamber, they were 
receiv’d there bj’’ the Captain of the Yeomen of the 
Guard. 1788 H. Walpole Remin. iii. 32 U'he yeomen in 
the guard-chamber pointed their halberds at my breast. 
1711 Steele Sped. No. 88 P 4 Coming down a tavern-stairs 
in his ma.ster's fine *guard-coat. .he met the colonel coming 
up with other company. 1776 G. Semple Building in 
Water X2X To secure the Coffer or Coffers more effectually, 
you may environ and .secure them with double or single 
*Guard-coffers. C1813 Mrs. Sherwood Ch. Catech. 

xi. 86 Three or four men, who sat talking together upon 
a *guard-cot, just out at the door jn the verandah. 1786 
Pogonologta 80 There were Spanish, Turkish, *guard- 
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da^rger, &c.‘ wliiskeirs.. 1796 Windham Speeclk^s Pari. «5 
Apr. (1812) 1. 287 The dogs that worry sheep are pointers, 
bounds, lurchers, *guard-dogs, &c. 18 » G. JDownes LetL 
Cant. Caun^r/fs I. X41 An old Vienna ^Guard-dress, i86» 
T* W. HiGGtNSON ,dr//<y Life Black Reg^. (1870) 28 *Guard 
duty is ail admirable school for this. 1894 Ottiing (U.S,) 
XXIV. 314/1 There should be no time devoted to company 
drills in camp, or to teaching the rudiments of guard 
duty. 1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. PkiL 1 . 1. § 168 One or 
two *guard feet, not to touch the plane except in case of 
accident, ought to be added to give a broad enough base 
for safety. 1829 T. Hook Bank to Parties 42, 1 was pr©< 
vented from examining other objects by the '*guard-bonu 
2769 Falconer Diet. Marim, ^Guard-irons^ certain curved 
or arched bars of iron placed over the ornamental figures, 
on a ship’s head or quartetj to defend them from the 
impression of some other ship when they lie close to, or 
rub against each other. 1802 J, Peerott in Naval Chron. 
VIL 349, I saw him taking hold of the guard-irun. 1877 
M. Reynolds Loco.-Engine' Driving icx>- He also stepped 
over to his own side of the engine foot-plate, and he had 
scarcely been there fifteen seconds when something was 
struck by .lhe buffer-beam or guard-iron: of the engine. 
280^ Soc. Arts XXIL 234 A Loom that makes the 

satin *guard lace, or any other figured lace. 1849 Beck's 
Florist sscikf The new and, superior varieties have a semi- 
spherical tlower exceedingly double, with closely serried 
petals, and a flat ' regular ’^guard-leaf. x6o8 Chap.man 
Py rod's Conspir, Plays 1873 fl. 201 Pitch him from him 
with such ^uardlike .strength. 2840 H. S. Tanner Canals 
f Railn U.S. ,250 *Guard lock-in canaUing, is employed 
in maintaining the level of a canal, by preventing the 
encroachment of water from rivers, fakes, &c., when elevated 
beyond the prescribed level. 2875 Knight Diet. Mech.y 
Guard-lock (Hydr.aulic Engineering), a tide-lock^ forming a 
conimimic ition between a basin and tiile-water. x8oo ‘ Rolf 


Boldrevvood ' Col Reformer ^2891) 128 We may do it yet, 
..if we can dear those cursed ^guard-logs near the bottom. 
2844 ReguL t<f Ord. Army 158 In *Guard Mounting Order, 
the Great Coat is to be folded and carried flat, the top being in 
a line with the botiom of the Coat Collar, I/dd. 261 All 
Grenadier and Fusilier Regiments are, when marching in 
quick time, upon occasions of Guard-'moanting, Parade or 
Review, to march to the GremetUePs^ Marek, x86x G. F. 
Berkeley Sportsm. IF, Prairies xiv. 233,^ I attended 
guard-mounting and with Major Wassells inspected the 
barrack-rooms and arms. xSaS J. M. Spearman Brit. 
Gunner (ed. 2) 97 From the quarter *guard parade to the 
line of parade of the Battalion. .62 yards. 1852 Beck's 
Florist Oct. 237 This is a rosy-pink flower, full, and well 
formed, with just sufficient *guard-petal and no more. 2739 
Labei.yb Short Ace. Piers Ivestm. Bridge 19 The Use of 
these B'enders, or *Guard- Piles, was to secure the Works 
ffom the approach of Barges, aim other large Vessels. ^2879 
CasselPs Techn. Edttc. I v. 3^9/1 Passing on to the driving 
plane and repelling the pulet, would thereby press the 
*guard-pin against the edge oTtbe roller. x88x Greenes 
Gun 262 To take to pieces a breech-loader, .first remove the 
fore-end and barrels; then ..turn out the ride-pins, and 
remove the locks and hammers together; next turn out the 
guard-pins, and remove the bow or guard. 2884 F. J. Britten 
Watch 4* Clockm. 115 Guard PiUy Safety Fm^ a pin in 
the lever escapement that prevents the pallets leaving the 
escape wheel when the hands of the watch are turned back. 
2873 Maxwell Electr. Magn. | 201 Tlie interval between 
the disk and the *guard-plate may be regarded as a circular 
groove of infinite depth. x888 Rolleston Sl J ackson A aim. 
Life (ed. 2) 758 llie structures known as nematophores, sar- 
Cothecae, *guurd-pclypesor macho- polypes. 287a 6 VovLKife 
Stevenson Milit. Diet,, *Guard report^ a report sent in by 
the relieved officer to the officer commanding, detailing a 
statement of dudes performed by his guard while on duty. 
2873 Maxwri.l Electr. ^ Blagn, f 201 A plane disk . . sur- 
rounded by a large plane plate called a ’^Guard-risig with a 
drcular aperture.. concentric with the disk. 2893 Sloane 
Mleclt. DicLi Guard Rin^y an annular horizontal surface 
surrounding the balanced disc in the absolute clectromete.v 
*yo8 Lond Gaz. No, 4459/2, 14 Sail of Brigantines and 
Sloops,, .under Convoy o^he Duke of Anjou’s *'GuardSlo<>p, 
of betwixt 70 and 80 Men. 2739 Encour* Sea f. People 35 
Gapt. Coleby . . fought the Guard-Sloop, xlSox Holland 
Pliny L x66 luntus Valens a capiaine, pensioner or cen- 
turion of the ^gard*«ocildiera about Augustus Cmsar. xS^p 
Gkote Greece n. Ixiii. VIII. 143 note, Altliongh watch had 
been enjoined to them (i. c. to the Peloponnesian ^guard- 
squadron at Abydos). 2690 Leybourn Curs. Matit, 673 
I'hen find the Point of the Compass, that the *Guard-Star 
is upon, in the first. .Column of the Table. xRSs Parkman 
Champlain v, 257 His fI>ot upon a *guard-stone. he thrust 
his head and shoulders into the coach. 1878 Teckml. 
Dict.y Eng.-Ger.-Fr. led. 3*, Guard-stone (Build., Roads, 
etc). Der Prelhteir^ Borne. x8S6 Furnivall Pref, to 
Stacions of Rome (E, E. T. S. 18^7) 6 Here .. it K and 
printed with all its metrical points, and *guard-stops on 
each ride of figures and single letters. 2893 Sijoane Electr. 
Piety *Guard Tuhcy a metal tube surrounding a dry pile 
used with a quadrant electrcraieter, or other efctrometer* 
of that type. 

Guard (gaid), v. Also 6-8 gard(e, (m s«ise 7, 
IS pa. ppk. gard, 9 gard), St. gatrd, 7 gmird. 

f f. Guari? sh.y or ad. F. garder. earlier gnarder 
*»It. guardarSy Sp. gmrdar') Rom. ^gmrdariy 

a. OTeat "^wart^. t ^wartM : see Wa 380 , Goaeb 

■ ■ ■ ' ■ 

1 . tram. To keep 10 safety from injury or attack ; 
to stand guard or sentinel over ; to keep (a door^ 
etc.) so as to prevent entrance or exit ; to take 
care of> protect, defend. (With material and im- 
material objects.) t Also with /». 

*383 .Stanyboist ni, (Arb.) 81 King Helenus, with 
« crowding coompanye garded, 1593 Shake. Luck dafi 
Draw not thy sword lo gard iniquitie. 2597 — a /feu. /Fy 
jv, V. X4g There if your Crowne. And he that weares the 
Cmwnc immurtally,^ Long ^»rd it y«ir$. 2398 Barret 
Tkeor, Warws iv. li, 205 com|»riie« which lane the 
ward, are alwaye* to sallie to «rd the trenches. 2608 Day 
//urn. out of Br. v. i. (1 88r s dq Guard in my safety wit h a ring 
aaeele, And aarke how pr«»dly hecie demeane reuenge. 


26x7 Sir W. Mure Misc. Poems xx\. 55 Heavens., did 
thy royal! grandeur guaird- ai6s7 — Pe. exxi. 8 He 
guaird thee -shal about. 2667 Milton P. L. ii. 1033 Except 
whom God and good Angels guard by special grace. 1687 A. 
Lovell tr. Tkettemf's Treev. 11. 143 'J wo men, each holding 
a Pike, a.s if they Guarded these Doorsi, 2743 H. Walpolb 
Lett. (2846) I. 239 The King of Poland is guarding all the 
avenues of Saxony. 2749 Fielding Toon Jones xu. xiv, 
Jone.s stood with his sword drawn in his hand to guard the 
poor fellow. 2780 Cowpbk 'Tahir T. 325 Let active laws 
apply the needful curb To guard the peace that riot would 
disturb. 1838 Thiklwall Greece IIL 249 He was to guard 
the entrance of the Corinthian gulf. Ibid. V. 47 They were 
so negligently guarded, that., they contrived to make them- 
selves masters of the fortress. 2859 Tennyson Elaim 4 
Elaine . . High in her chamber up a tower to the east Guarded 
the sacr^i shield of Lancelot. 2883 C. J. Wii.ls Mod. 
Persia 376 Peacock-f are ..supposed only to be kept by 
royalty ; . . the privilege of keeping them is zealously guarded. 
28^ J. Arch Story of Life xv. 2,(39 Vou may just as well 
expect the cat to guard the cream. 

refL x6o6 Shaks. 7'r, Cr. iv. v. 253 Henceforth guard 
thee well 2782 Cowper AntLThelyph, 189 Guard thee 
well, expect no feigned attack ; And guard beside the sor- 
cere.ss at thy back 1 

b. said of impersonal objects. 

*593 Shaks. Lucr. 493, I thinke tlic honie garded with a 
sting. <22625 Beaum. & Fl. Bloody Bro. iv, i, Mercy be- 
comes a Prince, and guards him best. 2667 Milton P. L. 
XI. 122 Of a sword the flame Wide- waving .. to guard all 
passage to the Tree of Life. 2698 Fbyek Acc. E. India <y P. 
40 A Coat of Armour over it like an Hedg-hogs, guards its 
weighty Fruit. 2725 Berkeley Proposal etc. Wks. IIL 
222 Two narrow entrances, both well guarded by forts. 2794 
Mrs. RATCLiEEKA^yr/. Udolpho xxv, The place is guarded 
«iough by the high wails of the castle and the ea.st turret. 
2830 Tennyson Recoil. Arad, Nis, 23 Where dear-stemm’d 
platans guard The outlet |of a stream], 2876 J. Parker 
Farad, i. ii. 25 Every moment of the Jew’s time, and every 
act of the Jew% life, was guarded by a regulation. 

C. To protect or defend froniy against. Also 

*593 Skaks, a /Jen. Vf ni. i. 249 To guard the Chicken 
from a hungry Kyte. 1697 Dampiuk For, I. 8 They will 
guard them-selves from Arrows, tho they come very thick, 
271X Addison Sped. No. i6a f 4 One would take more 
than ordinary Care to guard ones self against this |>ar- 
ticular Imperfection tincousiancyl, because it is that which 
our Nature very strongly inclines us to. 28,^ Lytion 
Calderon v, By guarding him from all friendships save 
with those whose afleciion to myself I can trust. 285* 
I'ennyson Wellingion 68 Guarding realnm and kings from 
shame. 1855 — Maud 1. vi. 6a Myself from myself f guard. 

d. To attend, accompany, or escort (/o a place) 
as a guard, arch. 

25^ Shaks. 2 flen. IF, tv. iu 122 Some guard the«e Traitors 
to the Block of Death. 2623 Puwchas I'ilgrimage (1614) 
4;H a triple Sunne, attended and guarded with a double 
KainlxfW. 2697 S. Sewall Diary 6 Oct. (1878) 1. 461 
Came between 12, and 2. to the Townh. Chamber and 
Guartied the Governour and Council to the Anchor. 270s 
/ML II June {1879} IL 59 Jvst about dark Troops Guarded 
the Govr. to Roxbury. a 273a Gav Tenon Mclog., Friday 
x 3 in Lady M. W. MontagFs Poet. Wks. (1768) 36 No 
more .. shall .. white-glov’d beaus encroach In crowds be- 
hind, to guard roe to ray coach. Tennyson In Mem. 
xvii. 12 Mj blessing IBce a line of ligtst, Is on the waters 
dm and night. Ana Hke a beacon, guards thee home. 

a.- To provide widt saXegmrds; lo secure from 
misunderstanding or abuse by explanations or 
stipulations ; Bfed.y to render tlte action of (a drug) 
safe by administering correctives alon^ with it. 

2726 Broome On Odyss. xxiv, V, 262 .It is not easy to 
guard the doctrine of Homer from such uniiappy con- 
«quencei. xSox Law Times XC. 462/a The judees care- 
fully guarded themselves from being suppepid to fay down 
auy MW rule. 2900 J. Hutchinsoh Archives Suigery XL 
No, 41, I give it lie. inercuryl in small, frequently repeat.ed 
d'oses, well guarded with opium, 
t S. To find out or ascertain by watching, ^ 0k. 

2597 MrwrooMERiE Cherrie d Sloe 2352 First gaird the 
grand of all his grief, Qultat sicknes suspect. 

4. To keep watch over^ to prevent from exceed- 
ing bounds ; to keep in check, control (thoughts, 
utterance). 

274* y-ooNO M. Th, II. 05 Guard well thy Thought ; our 
Tliottghts are heard in Heav''n. 2759- Sterne Tr. Shandy 
II. L No doubt my uincie I'oby had great command of him- 
self, and omild guard appearance, I believe, as well as 
ino-t men. 2768 H, Walhils l/ist Doubts 112 This ... 
would make his testimony roost suispiciou*, even if he had 
guarded his work within the rules of prolmbility, 27S0 
CowpFR Table T. 83 Guard what you say j the patriotic 
tril>e Will sneer, and charge you with a bribe, liSm Bisi.R 
I R. V.) Prov. xifi, 3 He that guardeth his mouth keepeih 
his life, . 

1 5, To parry fa blow) ; to ward &JC Ok. 

2662 Bbamhall Just Find, ii ao We did not Judf« him, 
or punish him, , . but. cwly defended ourselves, by guarding 
hk hlowes, and refilling his injttries. CoLUia Pise. 
11. {2697) II® There are few but may Shine i« their own Orb 
m far at least at to guard Contempt» and wcuie a 
modemte Repute. 

6 * ediaa. 

1893 O^ily Nnm 8 May « A The list of dtstsiers omsed 
by starting Siffleu«8t and potting T. foaies up* without 
j|uarding the favourite dbm Mmnl. Sport I. Guard- 
mg-^Whm two or more greylioutids are emefod in a stake, 
the bona Jfde property m the same owner, the order of rim- 
ning is altered, m that they may meet other greyhounds* 
sbouM they come together, 

7, To o^nawtmt {» gsrwnt, etc.) with “gaftrds*; 
to trim, m with bmiti, lace, velvet, etc,; also 
Irms/., to strip, acms. wltli skmi. 

2500 b Fumivail Maiiadsfr. MSS. 1. 456 Hys hoseo sbalbe 


GTJAB.DA-. 

freshely gard Wyth^ colours ii or thre. atsaigt Skelton 
Btnoge of Crt. 508 His hode all pouiised and garded lyke a 
cage. 2530 Pal-sgr. 560/2 Some men garde their cootes for 
plesnre, but I garde roy hose for profyte. 2585 'i'. Washing- 
ton tr. Nickolaf s Foy. n. iii. 37 Gownes or tuates of velvet 
..which they gard about with broad bands of %eivct. x6o6 
Holland Sueton. Annot. 2 1 ‘his pur}>le Robe bordered, 
allied. Pratexta, was .. embrodered. .or garded about with 
purple. 2613 PugCHAS Pilgrimage (1614! 712 Sharkes... 
which had otlier six or seven .smaller fishe<, garded with 
blew and greene, auending. 2665-76 Rea flora (ed 2) 9:5 
I'he flowers are of a pale bliLrii colour, with small and 
sharp pointed leaves, which become stnped, and garded 
with adark «id purple, 1707 CnAMBKki.Ay.NK St. Gt. Brit. 
II. xiv. 1S3 These wear Scarlet Coats down to the Knee, and 
Scarlet Breedies, both richly guarded with black Velvet. 
1826 .Scorr B ooJst. xxx. III. 159 A boy, in an orange- 
tawney doubb.'t, . . guarc.ed with blue woi>te<I lace. 2884 
J. Payne Tales fr. Arabic L 61 On the mule’s batk was 
a litter of g<.ld-inwoven brocade, garded about with an 
embroidered band set w'ith gold and jew'els. 
f'g. *595 Shakk. johniw ii. 10 'l o guard a I’itle, that 
was riclt j.efbre ; 'Lo glide 1 efined < b>ld_. 1599 7- I^/uch A do 
I. i. 283 'rhe Ixxiy of your discour, ^e is son.etitne guarded 
with fragment!-, and the guarr’es ase but riigf t!y basted on 
neither. 2655 Fih.i.eu ih. /lid. n. ii, § 26 He Inoughi in 
a Religion spiiij with a Courser 'rhreed, though garded with 
a Finer 'i’rimming. 

punningly. 2624 H evwood Crr/rirrr m. it. in Bullen O. 
PL IV, We will see his fooks coat guarded, ey and re- 
gimrdcd too from slipping out of our fiu^ets. 

8 . intr. Ik) i)e on one’s |;naid ; to stnml on 
guard or as a sentinel ; to take tip or maintain 
a position of defence (with direct or indirect 
rel'eience to fencing). 

xspolSHAK.s. Com. Err, v. t. 1S5 Come stand by me, feare 
nothing : guard with Hall ertls. 2593 — 2 //>«. PV, v. il 
33 Feare tranie-. disorder, and disoidcr wt-unds Where it 
$houId guard 2607 — tor. v. il a, i H'at. Stay: whence 
are you. 2 H at. Stand, ami go biuke. Mo. You guuul 
like men. 2695 Com ii k Ess, 11. (1^07 69 Ibere are other 
nice . Cases, in which a Man must Guard, if be intends to 
kee!> Fair with the World, and turn list* I enuy. xSoa Jami-s 
pant. Diet. H.V,, Prepare to (bsard, in the cavalry sword 
exercise. i£6o G. W. Hoi.Mr.s Meet- Nat. .* amtary As,toc. 
51 'j'o guard is letter than to heal,— 'I he sbleki » nobler 
than the spear! 2892 K. Rli-als Itomevard Bound 208 
Apparently iitniatinjjf KngHrii kneini;, they occasioimlly 
struck and giiastied in the different positions, 

b. To guard againsi : to take «p a poisition of 
defence uiih regard to, to la,i{e precantioiis against. 
Alsu with indireci pass. 

17*5 Watts I.&gk n tv. f i fi7a5| 46 I'o guard against 
such MBtakcH it is net esMiry to our selves a little 

with Words and 'I'erius. 'Junim Lett, xviii. 82 I.aws 
. . are intended to guard against what aieu may do, not to 
trust to what they will do. 2828 CatiiSE Digest !«d.. ®) 1 . 
464 '1 he great das ger of parol de<,laM4|jnn>, against which 
the Mtaiiue was iiilemled to giiiud, 183a lit. Maotineao 
Demerara ii. 17, 1 do not see at. preM:i:tl' how w^e are to 
guaid figainj-l }mrib»nes. 1874 Gsicien Short //isi. iii § a. 
I2U He had guarded jeal>4i»ly against anypevoh of the 
baronage, 2883 A. RontiiTS if>. T. RmpumVi. 29 'rhi.s i* a 
fallacy to !»e most inrefully guarded against in dealing with 
all Hiblica! questions, 

9. Vuriing. a, iram. To * cover * or defend 
(a stone) by planting one in a line btlween it and 
oneself, a1«i absM. b. intr. Said of a stone so 
planted to defend a partners %tme. Applitcl also 
to a similar stroke of play in JDmis (see Coaeb- 
luo zfbl sb. b)- 

2^ Lintoun Gnm *1817) 38 {K.D, G.) To draw, guard, 
itrike, or wkk ht irkn. 2786 Biikns I'am Samsoms El, 
26 H« w’» the king o* a* the Core, 'Po guard, or draw, 
or wick a k)re, 2840 Blajme Mur. ftporis 218 I'he 
object of the next in order i» to guard tne stone of hR 
partner, or to strike off that of bis a«ia«oui*t. *^8 * CArr. 
Ceawlev* E'mibaM etc, la? {Curimrl A #tone is »jd to 
guard when it hV iu a line between tit player and the tee, 
with another stune ! elMngiiig po the wmie side within it. 
2897 Eucyoi, Sport I ajS iChirling^Tlie J'lore pluywL.must 
be over the Hug, but roust not touch the Slone to be 
gtimrdtri,. 

3i0. Chess, itrms,) To support a piece or pawo 
with woollier. 

2762 Hoyi.k Ess. these 53 You are to obM*rv« this Rule, 
not to gurtrd your I*awn, lett'.l. 2835 lit*rle's Games 

f lS Never guatd »ii infeii'-r piece or pawn with a Iteitcr, 
you €»« do it with a p.4wr». 

IL Bookbinding, a. To siipf-ly (a gaafd book) 
with guards, b. T 0 attach it leaf or plate) to 
a guard. (Funk's S/a ml Ike/.) 

|#U,irda- (gwa*ida; , sient of It.gmirdaremti Sp. 
gfmrdar to OiJAHih KHed In feevnal combinations 
(Ok. exc, //isA), as If a Ipiard in 

eharge of howes ; II 0m*j?d«.*dhfc*mai, dncTiaa of ike 
Queen's maklsrin-wailliig ; || #imTd(«.)4»fA»t«, 
a farlMiigale or hoop; 
liCllB. Hec »!» Gt?AIW>A“Cf«TA. 

1808 PtiKK .SWrnw III. 118 to) 256 We..ctmt..to 

m hor«* riMige the roar«uE»*», wlt«e !i« had four of h» 
soldiers m% a *gowd4'i calwilk, x 66 » llviiLVN Dmiy a June, 
Hew mw I her ladiei, and the *rii»sr«lu.dam»i, 

or Motile? of tier M«d*. //dd 3<# May, A iratiie of Porta* 
guem ladies in their iiioiwtroiw fwdiw«M» or *guartl-i»f»iataA, 
2670 Lasskis r#n Italy t. 96, I hroiwl all ihe girml I adi« 
her* to go like the DmroM <uf ia G«arcfiiif»r>t», that 
*», ia horrible overgrown Farttagah of wlialtbiidie. nkm 
Archprimf. C#«/»vr*.|CaiTid«ii* IL »8 Urn ♦^warila robe h»d 
wc»« i»t riclw oaesi. *61# In Crf 4* Tima Jm, / 1*848) L 
1% Having wiiklrawi* hiro««lf ins© hk guanla rob*. *SR»3 
Law Mo«oa« Saivmfor Mom 1 . il, 46 Y«ivitw lj|a.*«d over 
the faded frescoes «# tlte dtlaj^datoi jwtwfe-jrirfA. 
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6xrAEDABI.E. 

GnasdaHe (ga-idab’l), 3. [f. qva^d v . + 

“ABLB.J Capable of being guarded. 

3608 h. Grimctone ///>4 Ji‘ra7ice (i6itil 659 Places ill 
jfuarded, or not guardable. s6i8 Sir R Wifrrlv,c 
Cau^ries 58 This plj^e was_guardable without batterie. 

Il GlISJ;a. 3 »“COSya (gauda kp'sta^ Sp. gwa'rda-}. 
Also 8 guard do costa, guarda-coasta. [Sp. ' f. 
GUAEDA- 4- Sp. £osfa Coast,} a Spanish vessel 
used for the protection of the coast; a custom- 
house cutter. 

S731 GmtLMag. I. «S Admiral Stewart having received 
orders to cruize upon the Spaniards, as well Merchant Ships 
as Guard de Costas. 174a Fielding 7. Andrews n. xvit, 
I was attacked by one of those cursed guarda-costas who 
took our ships before the beginning of the war. 3760-73 
tr. yuan ^ Uiloas (ed. L 39 While the gall eo 7 s, 
guarda costas, or other Spanish ships are here, 3817 P 
Moore in Farl, Debates 1797 Slave.dealing, which, .might 
..be stopped more easily by a few vessels in the natu e 
of guarda mstas. Ford Handbk. Spain i. 227 Swarm- 

ing with pnvateers ra war-time, and with gitarda costas 
or prevenpve-seryice cutters in peace. 1876 Bancroft 
// w/. i/. A. Iv.'xL 353. 

Obs, rare. Also 7 gardage. 
[f. Guaed V, + -AGE.} Keeping, guardianship. 

3^4 Shaks. 0 th , I. li 70 Whether a Maid, so tender, 
T aire, and Happie, Would euer bane .. Run from her 
Guardage to the sootie bosome, Of such a thing as thou. 
a i 6 zx Beaum. & Fl. Thierry ^ Theod, v. i, You see this 
oofy quintessence of 50 Crowns, 
distill d in the limbeck of your gardage. 

■f G*ilSli'2?d,ia»ll.C©» Obs. rare h In I? gardance. 
[£ Guard + -ai«ce]. prec. 

tSgi Tnmb, Raigne K. John (1611) 46 If at last nephew 
thou yeeld thy selfe Into the gardance of thine vncle iohn, 
1 hou shah be used as becomes a Prince. 

ISixardaiit (gaudant), a. and eb. Also 6-9 
gardant, (6—7 -ante ), £a. F. gardaiit^ pies. pple. 
Qiganier to Guard.] 

A. adj, 

1 . Guarding protecting, watching ; on guard. 
JiS74 ? Implied in QkWUhmvt adv,\ 1609 Hevwood Brit. 
Irov XV. 83 hor young Askanius he his left hand spares, In 
his right hand his guardant sword he shakes. 1816 Southey 
Day Daureaie, Dream 19 Guardant before his feet a Lion 
my. *851 R. H. Stoddard Castle in Air ii. 37 My rivers 
now beyond, with guardant rank.s Of silver-liveried poplars 
on their banks. 

2 . Her. Of a beast i Having the full face towards 
the spectator, (Cf. AFERonTi and Gaze sb. 3 b.) 
Also Jig. 

XS7« Bossewklu Armorie ir. 44 b, A Lyon Passaute, Gar- 
dame, betvvene three keies d’Or. 1610 Guillim Heraldry 
iiu XV, u6n» 140 This Lion passant seemeth to goe with 
more conEdence and resolution, but the gardant with more 
vigilance a^id circumspection. 1641 Brome Jovial Crew 11. 
(1652) E, Coucliaut and Passant, Guardant, Rampant Beg- 
gars. ^ 1790 Pennant Land. 392 It was a vast house, and, m 
the time of Stow, distinguished by the arms of England, 
at tliat time three leopards jxissant, guardant, and two 
angels the supporters, cut on stone. 1828-40 [see Gaze sb. 
3 l)].^ 3864 Boutkli, Her, Hist, <5- Pop. xix. § 8 i.ed. 3) 331 
A Lion statant guardant or. 

B. sb. A keeper, guardian, protector. 

*59* Shaks. I Hm. FD iv. vii. 9 When my angry Guardant 
stood alone, Tendring my mine, and as-sayl’d of none. 159a 
Wyrley a rmorie 153 [ He] bode within the towne as gardant 
of the same. 1607 Shake. Cor. v, ii. 67 You shall perceiue, 
that a iacke gardant cannot office me from my son Corio- 
Ianii.s. x6t6 J . Lane Cont. Sqr.'s T, xi. 248 Th’ mar.shaner.s, 
gardant«, and tipp staves, a 163a T. Taylor God’s Judgem. 
I. H. xli. 11642) 372 One of his owne nephews (being his over- 
seer and gardant for bringing up). 

Chiard-boat (ga*idtw»t). 

a. A boat appointed to row the roundsi among 
the ships of war in a harbour, to observe that 
their officers keep a good look-out. b, A boat 
employed by harbour authorities to enforce quaran- 
tine or custom-house reflations. 

1696 Land, Gas. No. 3078^ The Guard Boat belon^ng to 
His Majesty’s Garison of Tinmouih Castle. 1758 J. Blake 
Plan Mar. Syst. 4 By rowing round the ship, during the 
night, in a guard-boat, as is done by the officers of the 
customs with regard to homeward bound Indiamen. 1772- 


84 Cook Foy. (1790) I. 19 They attempted to go on shore, 
hut were stopped by the guard-boat. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Cinnamon .f Pearls i. 2 The guard-boat might as well have 


been empty for any opposition that it offered to the ap- 
proach of the raft. 1878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVIl. 384 To 
run the gauntlet of the guard-boats. 

f Q*uard-coek. Obs. Corniption of Gabde- 
CAUT, itself a corruption of F- garde-conle. 

3706 Phillips fed. Kersey), Gardccaut^ or Gard-dweord^ 
(..otherwise call'd Gai'd^du-gut, and Guard-cock. 

t Guard-corps Garde-du-oobps, bodyguard. 

3583 T. Stocker Civ. IVarres Leave C, 11. 58 a. Our people 
had. .greevously wounded his guarde corpes, and put his 
Souldiers to flight. 

Guarded (gauded), ///. d. [£ Guard v. or 
sb. -b -ED,] 

1 . Defended, protected, watched; having a 
guard or sentinci In Fencing (hence fig., quot. 
1821), protected by the ‘ guard *. 

3570 Levins Mamp. 49/24 Guarded, communitus. 3637 
Milton Lycidas 161 Where the great Ylmoh of the guarded 
mount Dioks toward Namancus and Bayonas hold. IW7 
P L n 945 Who by stealth Had from his wakeful 
custody puriomed The guarded gold. 3783 Cowprr 
versai. 556 Troth divine for ever stands secure, Its head as 
guarded as its base is sure. 3810 Scott L^y L. iv. xvi, 
What 1 said he nought .. Of guarded pass? 38*3 Shelley 


Adonau xii, The breath Which, gave it strength to pierce 
the guarded wit. 1838 Thirlwall Greece U. 367 The for- 
tres.s was surprised on its stronge.st and least guarded side. 

absol. 1749 Fielding Tom Jo/ies vii. xiv. By a strange 
reverse of fortune, the guard became the guarded. 3887 
Pall Mall G. 16 Aug. lo/i The number of the guard de- 
pended on the character of the guarded. 

b. Curling. (See Guakd v. 9.) 

3685 Lintoun Green (1817) 38 (E. D. B.) Roaring up the 
rink he flies I'he guarded tee to clear, 
e. Surgery. (See quot. 1884.) 

1883 Martin & Moale Fertebr. Dissect, ir. T45 Find the 
duct of the pancreas, through which pass a guarded bristle 
into the duodenum. 1884 Knight Diet. Meek. Suppl., 
Guarded Instrument (Surgical), said of an instrument the 
point or cutting edge of which is concealed or guarded 
during introduction, and uncovered when at the place where 
it is to become effective. 

d. Card-flaying. Said of a card, esp. the next 
to the highest of a suit, when it is protected (in 
the same hand) by a lower card of the suit. 

1863 ‘Cavendish’ IVhist {od. 5) 19 When a player holds 
the second best card guarded, he is said to have a minor 
tenoLce^ or an imperfect minor ienace. Ibid. 37 In trumps, 
if king or queen is turned up, and it is only singly guarded 
(i. e. if you have only one other trump), it is generally best 
to put the turn-up on second hand. 3876 ‘ Capt- Crawley ’ 
Card-players’ Man. 44 With ‘king singly guarded' — that 
is, with king and only one other card, play your king boldly. 

e. Chess. (See Guard v. 10.) 

1835 Hoyle's Games 337 Take care that no guarded pawn 
of your adversary’s fork two of your pieces. 

2 . Surrounded by a guard of reserve or restraint ; 
on one’s guard ; hence, esp. of a person’s behaviour, 
speech, etc. : Careful ; prudent ; cautious. 

1709 Steele 7 '(frr/Sfir No. 79 F i Be gu.arded against giving 
or receiving little Provocations. 1728 Gay Begg. Op. 11. x, 
Learn to be more guarded. 1772 Junius Lett. Ixviii. 335 
The charge .. brought against you is expressed in terms 
guarded and well considered. 3802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral 
T. 1,1816) I. vii. 43 if you were upon 3'our trial for life or 
death .. you could not look more resolutely guarded. 3816 
Byron Ch. Har. ni. x, Secure in guarded coldness. 1837 
Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. II. 81 Ibe government has 
preserved a cool and guarded tone throughout. 3849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 360 Their language was .so 
guarded that nothing was gained by the examination, 
ai8^g Ibid, xxiil. (1861) V. 106 Portland made a courteous 
but guarded answer.^ AUhttf s Syst. Med. IV, 790 In 
people over forty . . limitation of the affection to one [vocalj 
cord, .should lead to a guarded prognosis. 

3 . Ornamented, as with lace, braid, embroidery, 
etc. ; trimmed ; tricked out ; having ‘ guards' or 
trimmings (in 17th c. often allusively'). Obs. exc. 
Hist, and spec, 'm Her. oi a garment : Trimmed 
or turned up with some material, 

3509-10 Act X Hen. FILL c. 14 § 3 No sefvyng manne 
waytyng uppon his Malster. .were eny garded Hose. 1583 
SrUBBES Anat. Abus. 11. (1882) 108 Ministers, tlmt flaunt it 
out in their stiten doblets, . . garded gownes,^ cloakes, and 
the like. 1599 Marston Sco. Fillanie ir. vii. 204 Would 
not some head . . Sweare yon same Damaske-coat, yon garded 
man Were some graue sober Cato Vtican? 1606 Day He of 
Guls V. i. H 3 b, Man. 1 am no knight, I am Manasses, 
they made a plaine foole. Dam. The onely were [z*. e. wear] 
for the guarded [printed gaurdod] foole is out of request. 
3609 £7/. Woman in Hum. ii.i. in Bullen O. IT. IV, I grieve 
to see this double garded age, all side-coate, all foole. 1626 
Ma.ssinger Rom. Actor i. i, The most censorious of our 
Roman gentrie, Nay, of the guarded robe, the Senators. 
1628 Ford Loved s Mel. i. ii. In stead of a fine guarded Page, 
We haue got him A boy, trickt vp in neat and handsome 
Fashion. 3655 Fuller Ch. Hist. x. v. 89 Besides, the 
Place was proper not for the plain but guarded Gown. 1834 
Planch 6 Bfdi. Costume 274 Large Gallic or Venetian 
ho.sen, slashed, quilted, stuffed, and guarded (or laced), were 
worn as before. 1868 Cussans Her. {18931 129. 

t b. Of a flower ; Having a border or stripe of 
colour. Obs. 

x688 R. Holme Armoury ii. 335/1 Edged, as Flower leaves 
often are., of which there are .several terms, as edged, 
strijped or streaked, garded, [etc.]. 3779 Sheridan Critic 
II. li, The striped carnation and the guarded rose. 

4 . Of a book : Having guards. (See Guard sb. 
16 U 

1888 Jacobi Printer’s Foe. s. v.. Books are said to be 
'guarded* when the plates are mounted or sewn on guards 
in-tead of being stitched or pasted in the ordinary way. 
1889 H. B. Wheatley How to Caial. iii, 73 The slips 
are lightly pasted down into gpi^ded voltimes. 

Guardedly (ga^jcdedli), adv. [f, Guardbd 
fph a. + -LY 2.] In a guarded manner ; in 
guarded language ; cautiously. 

1784 Sheridan Life Swift 243 It obliquely pointed out the 
true object of their resentment; but this so guardedly, that 
it was impossible to make any serious charge against the 
Author of his having such a design, t8s$ Kane A ret. Expl. 
II. vi. 72, I am acting very guardedly with them, I cannot 
punish till I have the evidence of an overt act. 3883 Sir 
W. V. Field in Law Rep. xx Q, Bench Div. 765 The Act . . 
dealing very ^ardedly with the common law right -.to 
prefer a bill before a grand jury. 1887 Manck. Exam.. 
7 Feb. s/3 This^ desire was guardedly stated and carefully 
fenced about with conditions. 

Guardeduess (ga*j:dedn^). [f, Guabdisd ppl. 
a. + -NESS.] The quality of being guarded (in 
speech, behaviour, etc,) ; cautiousness. 

1807 W, Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXIV. 331 Lessing 
. . tries what his rules permit . . with a guardedness which 
would not be expected from his tolerance. 1838 Dickens 
Mich. Hick, li, How he had baffled the said Ralph by ex- 
treme guardedness of manner and ingenuity of speech. 1^5 
F. Hall Two Trifles 8 What . . have all my painstaking 
guardedness and scrupulous exactne;^. .stood me in stead ? 


• Gnard^i? (ga'idai). [/. Guard v . 4* -ER f.J 

1 . One who or that which guards, Ht. and ; 

a keeper, watcher, protector, guardian, warder, 
guard. . ' _ ■ ' 

3542 ITdall tr. Erasan. Apophih. it. 264 b, Vs3mg theim 
not as kepers but as seruauntes and garders of bis bodie. 
3578 Banister Hist. Plan vin. 98 The Nerues .. beyng 
therfore rightly iudged the diligent messengers and garders 
of the hrayne. 1589 Greene henaphon (Arb.) ^b Thus sate 
poore Menaphon. .keeping histeetn garders of his stomacke, 
and his eyes watchmen of his. loues. 1603 Florid Mon~ 
taigtie (1634) 392 They were pursued by the guarders and 
Souldiers of the Port. 1623 Fletcher Hobie Gent. i. i, 
Groomes and pages, chamber-m aides and garders. 162S in 
Rushw. Hist. Coil. (1659) f*.5S^ he Kings heart is the best 
guarder of bis own promi^e. 1753 J. Scott Epidemic 
Mortality 11 When the bold guarders of the house shall 
.shake, And, pain’d, their station at the door forsake. 3840 
Browning Sordeilo vi. 44S With guarders row on row. Gay 
swarms of varletry that come and go. 

2 . ?A contrivance to prevtnt at (church) bell 
from swinging over, 

1583 in Picton L’pool Munic. Rec. {x%%-p] I. 98 Garder 
& Clevicorde. 1684 Festry Bks. (Surtees) 253 For a garder 
for the bells, i^. td. 

Guard-fish, variant of Garfish. 

Guardfol (gaadful), a. Now rare or dial. 
ff. Guard j-A + -pul.] Watchful; careful. lienee 
G'ua-rdfmiy , carefully. 

ciSxx Chapman Iliad t. 441 O thou Fait four of Chrysa, 
whose fair hands doth guardfully dispose Celestial ( 3 il!a. 
3749 A. Hiti. Merope u iif I, mean while, Watch, with a 
guardful Eye, these Murd’rers Motions. 3830 H. Angelo 
Rentin. 1 . 209 Ah injimction to be guardful of these had 
been given to the people. 3876 J. Ellis Caesar in Egypt 
36 Dost thou frown? Was it not well? — nay, blame me 
guardfully. 1887 d?. Chesh. Gloss.^ Guardful, careful. 

Guard-house (ga-idhaus). 

a. A building lor the accommodation of a 
(military) guard, to. A building in which 
prisoners are detained under guard. 

3592 Extracts Aherd. Reg. (t848) II. 76 Ilk persone.. 
being warnit to the wache to cum theirio to the gaird hous. 
3698 Fhykr Acc. E. htdia 4- P. 67 The English have 
a pretty Cuhtom-house and Guard-house. 3712 W. Rogers 
Foy, 43 They have also a Guard-house, where there are 
about 20 Men commanded by the Governour, a Lieutenant, 
and Ensign. 1S18 Scott Hrt. Midi, iii, The Captain 
proceeded to withdraw his men towards their guard-house 
in the High Street. 1825 Jepferson Autobiog, Wks. 3859 
I. 87 They collected the next day, burnt ten or twelve guard- 
houses, killed two or three of tlie guards [etc.]. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) III. 698 Ihere were guard-hou.ses at intervals 
for the body-guard. 

Guardian (gaudian). Forms ; a. 5 gardyene, 
5-6 gardeyn, 5-8 -ein, (6 -aine, -ayne, -en, 
guLarden, 7 gardeine). jS. 5-7 gardian, (6 
-iane, -ien), 6- guardian. \z..K^ . gardemiyzj^, 
OF. g'tT)arden. earlier ’~enc, nom. sing, and acc, pi. 
guarde 7 iSy-ains {\ttCsx c.), f. Guard sb. or 

perh. a. Tent, ’^warding-, i wardd WARDr^. Httg : 
see -IKG 3 . The assimilation of the ending to the 
suffix Hen, which has given the mod.F. gardien, 
dates from the 14th c., while the appearance of 
the corresponding Han in the Eng. word is evi- 
denced from the 15th c. Cf. Pr. gardian, Sp. 
guardian, It. guardiano, and see Warden.] 

1 , One who guards, protects, or preserves ; a 
keeper, defender ; * one to whom the care and 
preservation of any thing is committed ’ (J.) ; 
sometimes = guai'dian angel. Applied also occas. 
to impersonal objects. 

C1477 Caxton Jason 87 b, She retomed into her chamber 
wher was but one auncient lady her gardyene or maystresse. 
3494 Fabyan Chron. vi. clxxx, 177 Foure knyghtes, whicbe 
were called gardeyns of her corps, were slayne fast by her. 
Ibid. vii. 365 From that yere..were al custodyes & gar- 
deyns, and no mayres : & who tho that was than constable 
of the Toure of London, was also custos of the cyiie. 
zr3S47 SuRirEY Mneid n. (1557) Dij, In the void porches 
Plienix, Ulisses eke, Sterne gnardens .stood watching of the 
spoile. 1598 W, Phillii'S Liuschoterls Disc, Foy. 1. iii. 4 
The Guardian, that is the quarter master hath 1400 reyes 
the month. 3605 Shahs. Macb. n. iv. 35 The Sacred Store- 
house of his Predecessors, And Guardian of their Bones. 
3605 Bacon Adv. Learn, 11, Ded. to King § 9 (1872) 79 
Readers in sciences are indeed the guardians of the stores 
and provisions of sciences. 1667 Milton P. L. in. 512 The 
Stains were .such as whereon Jacob saw Angels a.scending 
and descending, bands Of Guardians bright, zz 1733 Ken 
E, Hymn Wks. (1838) 438 O may my Guardian while I sleep. 
Close to my bed his vigils keep. 3767 Junius Lett, xiv, 59 
The attorney-general is ex officio the Guardian of liberty. 
3856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I, iii. 189 The clergy were 
the guardians of morality. 3875 Jowett Plajo (ed. 2» V, 10 
Plato . . explains the manner in which guardians of the law 
. . are to be appointed. 3883 C. J. Wills Mod, Persia 277 
The dervish who usually acts as guardian to the tomb. 

b. f Guardian of the Peace : an earlier name 
for a ‘Justice of the Peace’. Guardian of the 
Spiritualities. G. of the Temporalities', see those 
words. Guardian of the Poor (often simply Guar- 
dia?$) : one of a board elected to administer the 
poor laws in a particular parish or district. 

[1330 Act 4 Edw. Ill, c. 5 Et eient les Justices, assignez 
a la deliverance des gaoles poair a deliverer Ie.s gaoles de 
ceux qi serront enditez devant lesgardeins de la pees.] 3417 
I.D. Furnival in Ellis Or^. Lett.^ex. 11. 1 . 61 The Gardeins 
of the spirituallities of Ardmaghe. 3581 Lambarde Eireou l 
ii. (1588) 9 The Gai'deins of the Peace ^who afterward obtained 
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the name of lustices of the Peace). 1754 Burn Poor Laws 
183 Twelve persons residing in each district, of a certain 
estate in land, to be guardians of the district. 178a Act 22 
Geff. Ill, c. 83 § 2 The Visitor, Guardian, and Governor of 
such Poor House. Ibid, § 7 It shall and may be lawful for 
two Justices of the Peace. .to appoint one of the Persons so 
recommenced to be Guardian of the Poor for each of such 
Parishes. 1783-94 Blakk Songs Imioc,, Holy 'I'/mrsday 
It Beneath them sit the aged men, wise guardians of the 
poor. 2834 Act ^ d' 5 ^ilb. /K, c. 76 § 38 A Board of 
Guardians of the Poor for such Union shall be constituted 
and chosen, and the Workhouse or Workhouses of .such 
Union shall be governed, and the Relief of the Poor in such 
Union shall be administered, by such Board of Guardians. 
1857 Toulmin Smii'k Parish 166 ‘Guardians’ may e.xist 
either for single parishes, or for group.$ of parishes joined in 
‘Unions'. 1876 fh'^cvxt PoL Econ, iv. v. (ed. 5) 598 The 
Manchester guardians have lately made able-bodied paupers 
grind corn by Itand. 1876 Frekman Norm. Cong', v. xxv. 
549 A reform of a generation back entrusted the care of tiie 
poor, .to Boards of Guardians, 

O. (See q not) ■ 

1737-43: Chambers O'c '4 s. v., In the order of the garter, 
the officer who in other military orders is called gtaud- 
master, is called the sovereign guardian of the order. 

d. In an Oddfellows’ lodge, /wwr and Outer 
Guardian. (Cf. GUAiiD 7 c ) 

1879 Man. Oddfellowship 141 The lodge is properly 
arranged, and the inner door opened wide; the Grand 
Mar.sha!,with white baton trimmed with scarlet, approaches 
the Inner Guardian from without. 

2 . spec, in Law. One who has or Is by law- 
entitled to the custody of the person or property 
(or both) of an infant, an idiot, or other person 
legally incapable of managing his own affairs; 
a tutor. (The correlative of ward.') 

1513 More Rich, Hit Wks, sp'2 Syth he hath nothing by 
disceut holden by ktiightes seruice, the law maketh his 
mother his gardaine, 1563: T, Norton Calvin's Inst. (1634) 
Table Contents, I he old Church is compared to an heire 
under age, which is governed by Gardians. 1599 Shaks. 
Mach Ado ii. iii. 174, I am sorry for her, as 1 haue iust 
cause, being her Vncle, and her Guardian, 1611 Bible 
Transl Fref. 2 A wastefull Prince, that had neede of 
a Guardian, or ouenseer. x6a8 Coke On Lift. t. 3:35 b, 
When an Ideot doth sue or defend, he shall not appeate by 
Omrdeine or Procheine Amy. 1700 Prideaux Liit. tCamden) 
195 M*" Walpole, who wa.s guardian to y Lord Townshcnd. 
*75® Johnson Lller No. 6p to She only ran away from her 
guardians. 1765 Blackstone Comm. 1 . xvii. 379 The 
guardian with us performs the office of both the tutor and 
curator. 1838 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) HI. 429 The possession 
of the mother as guardian, gave actual possession to the son. 
3859 W. CoixiNS Q. o/Hearis (1875) 5, I knew perfectly 
well that I should hear my.self appointed guardian, ana 
executor with his brother, of thi.s young lady. 

b. Guardian in chivalry i the guardian of 
a minor holding by knight service, (f Rarely 
G. in knight service.) Guardian in socage: the 
guardian of a tenant in socage. Guardian hy 
nature : the father, with respect to his tutelage of 
the heir apparent or heiress presumptive. Guar-- 
dian for nurtw'e : the father, and, alter his death 
the mother, until the minor has reached the age 
of 14. ('1 hese four were classed together as guar- 
dians hy ihe common law.) Guardian by custom 
or customary guardian : an officer, corporation, 
etc. having by local custom a legal right to 
exercise guardianship. Guardian hy election: a 
guardian chosen by an infant who would otherwise 
have none. (See also quot. 1823.) Guardian ad 
litem (see quot. 1838), 

3^5 Cooper Thesaurus, Curatores dicuntur gut pupillis 
loco iutorzim daniur. G.^rdiaijs in socage, or they that 
haue the charge and aistodie of wardes or other under yeres 
of discretion. 3574 tr, Liiileionls Tenures 10 b. The childes 
mother entrethe in the remnant, and k occupieth a.s garden 
or warden in socage. xfiaS Coke On JLiit, i. 85 There is 
Gardeine in right In Chiualrie, and Gardeine in Beede in 
Chtualrie. Ibid. 88 b, There are three manner of Gardein- 
ships, viz. by the Conunon Law, by the Statute Law, and 
Custome. By the Common I.a.w there are foure manner of 
Card ian.s, viz. Gardein in Chiualrie ,. Gardcin hy nature .. 
Gardein in Socage . . Gardein per cau.sc de nurture, 
tr. Perkins' Prof. Bk. i. § 60. 28 Gardien in Knight Service 
of the bodie and land may grant the wardship of the land 
without deed. Sheppards Crt.- Keepers Guide 112 

A Gardeine in Chivalry that liath a Manor of the Wards 
may make Copyhold Estates- 1660 R. Coke Pm*er 4 
Subj. S3 Guardian in Chivalry may give or sell to another 
the Guardiariship of his Ward; but Guardian in Socage 
cannot, for his is delegata poiestas. i^So Act ta Car, If 
c. 24 § 8 Every person or pei-sons claiming the custody or 
tuition of such childe or children as Guardian in soccage or 
otherwise. 3761^ Blackstone Comm. 1 . 449 Of the several 
.species of guardians, the first are guardians by nature : viz. 
the father and (in some cases) the mother of the child.. 
'There are also guardians for nurture which are of course 
the father, or ..mother, till the infant attains the of 
fourteen yearji. Ibid. 462 These guardians in socage, like 
those for nurture, continue only till the minor is fourteen 
years of age. iBjw Gifford Compf. Eng, Lawyer \\\. xiL 
led. 5) 3S7 Guardians are of six kinds: — i. Guardian;'! by 
nature; Guardians by nurture; 3. Guardians in socage; 
4. Guardians by testament ; 5. Guardians by custom of 
particular places; 6. Guardians by election of the infant, 
3823 Crabs TecImoL Diet. 8.v., Guardian by siafuiet u*" 
tvs: amcHta^y guardian^ one appointed according to the 
statute of 32 Car, 2, c. 24. ..Guardian hy appoinlmenf is 
fither of the Lord Chancellor or the Ecclesiastical Court. 
3838 /C'-wy* Cyct, XL 465/1 All courts .. have pt^W'er to 
appoint a guardian ad iiimit that is, to defend a prosecution 
or suit instituttd by or against an infant. 


t S. In various official titles in which the form 
Warden is now prevalent. Obs. 

X49S Act XX Hen. VI f c. 35 Preamble, His Lyeutenaunte 
of Ireland and Gardeyn of the .. Marches, 1529 Rastell 
Pastyme (1811) 195 Ryse Meridocke rebellyd agayn.st the 
kynge's Gardeyn of his Castels in Wales. 1571 Act 13 Eiiz. 
c. 10 § 2 Master or Gardian of anye Hospitall. 3581 Lam- 
BARDE Eiren. in. ii. (1588) 337 The writ de homine 
Replegiando to be directed to the garden of a Forest, 1632 
Star Chamb. Ca.'ses (Camden) 109 Lord Gardein of the 
Cinque Fortes. 1867 Smyth Sailods Word-bk.y Guardian 
of the Cinque PortSt otherwise lord-warden, 

4. The superior oi a Franciscan convent. [L, 
cusios.'l 

Poston Lett, No 549 II, 266 Item, toxxiii. sustersof 
Normandys, with the gardian, eche of them iiihf., and the 
gardian viiiif. 1727-43 Chambers Cyct. s.v., In the con- 
vents of Franciscans, the officer is called guardian, who in 
the rest is called superior. 1883 Catholic Diet. (1885) 356/2 
Fr. John Perez de Marchena, guardian of a convent near 
Seville, .a learned cosmographer. 

6. pi. *= Guard sb. 12 . ? Obs. 

*555 Eden Decades 38 I’he guardens of the north pole 
were owte of syght. 3879 Proctor a ew Star Atlas i 6 1 'he 
cour.se of the pair of stars .called ‘the Guardians of the 
Pole ') belonging to the Little Bear is also shown by arrows. 

Q. attrib. and Lomh.., as guardian election i 
guardian cell » guard-cell. 

1880 Gray Struct. Hoi, iii. § 4. 89 The stomata consist 
usually of a pair of cells (called ^guardian-cells), with an 
opening between them. 1885 Goodalk Physiol. Bot. (X892) 
377 The cellulo.se film is prodimed almost simultaneously 
throughout the whole extent of the mother-cell, which is 
cut into two guardian-cells, forming a stoma. 1898 Daily 
News 23 Feh, 6/5 'The question of a Saturday po*! at the 
forthcoming ’‘guardian elections. 

b. attrib, passing into adj. with sense * pro- 
tecting, tutelary.' Guardian-angel, an angel 
conceived a.6 watching over or protecting a parti- 
cular person or place ; also transf. 

x6to Heai.ey St. Aug, Citie of God 125 Your great 
guardian-gods bore alt this unmoved. «i63X Donne 
Reiique 26 Difference of sex no more wee knew, Then our 
Guardian Angelts doe. 1697 Dryuen Virg. Georg, i. 670 
Mother Earth, Goddess unniov’d ! whose Guardian Arms 
extend O'er 'Thuscan Tiller’s Course, and Roman 'Tow’rs 
defend, rt37X3 Kkn Hymns Eestiv, Poet. Wks. 172 x I. 384 
Ble.isM Angels, .. Your Guardian cares bestow. x7xx 
Shaihesb. Charac. 0737) I. 168 We have each of u.s a 
daemon, genius, augel, or guardian-spirit. 3725 Pope Odyss. 
111.481 Distinguish’d care of guardian Deities 1 3760 Foote 
Minor i. Wks. X799 1 . 239 Then will I step in, like his 
guardian-angel, and snatch him from perdition. 3764 
Golosm. 'Prav, 12 Round his dwelling guardian saiul.s 
attend. 3780 Cowper stud Poem Burn. Ld. Mansfield's 
Libr.. They. .blessed the guardian care that kept His 
.sacred head from harm, xSxo Scott Lady of L. 1. xvii, 
The Guardian Naiad of the strand. 3834 /. H. Newman 
Par. Serm. (1837I 1 . xx. 311 H is guardian friends now 
long depai ted. 1847 L. Hunt Jar Honey xii. (1848) i6r 
The goddess Proserpina, when she was tlie guardian angel 
of Sicily, 3864 PusEY Lect. Daniel v, 257 Then followed 
the Guardian-promise to the house of Jehu, Ibid. viii. 
523 Each Christian at least is, from childhood, assigned to 
the care of his own guardian angel. 

t Gua^rdianage. Obs. rare. Also guarden- 
age, ff. Guardian + -aoe,] Guardianship. 

x6oo Holland Lhy xui. xbt. (1609) X126 To take the 
charge of puhlicke tuition, and as it were the guardianage 
of him. 1601 Piiny 1 . 184 His yonger brother . . had 
recommeiidtrd his daughter to his tuition and guardenage, 
t Gtta'rdiaiice. Obs, Also 6 gardience* [f. 
as if Guardiani? ; see -ance.] Guardianship. 
3560 Daus tr. Sleidmids Comm. 25oTh.emperoure knoweth, 
how we commytted the prouince taken, to |;urdience. 3598 
L D. tr. Lays Le Ray's Aristat. Poiit. 140 The Aduocators, 
to whome the guard iatice and defence of the lawes is cheedy 
commuted, rxdtx Chapman Iliad xxn. 436 A soft bed, a 
careful nurse's arms Took him to guardxance. 3633 Bp. 
Hm. 1, Medit. Love Christ § 8 I'o secure my soul .. by tlie 
guardiance of thy blessed angels. 

Gtia-rdiancy. rare-K [f* GoAEDiAN-f - ct.] 

Guardianship. 

3865 Carlyle Fredk. Ci, xv. xi. (3872) VL 78, I mu.st 
have Silesia again .. Or would you have us administer it 
under the guard iancy of Prussia f 

tCiua’rdiaiier, Obs. rare. Also 6 gardeiaer, 
-eaner. [i. Guaiidian + -krI.] A guardian. 

*595 ^Vills ht Dw. N. C. (Surtee.s i860) 253 My brother-in- 
lawe, whom I maik gardeiucr, to have the full governance 
of hym, his landes, skc . I do ordaine . . my brother-in- lawe 
to he gardeaner and governore of. . my children. i6a6 M m- 
Di.KTON Women Bmntre it ’om, i. ii, A poulterer's wife made 
a great compkiint Of- you last night to your guardlaner, 
Guardmuess (gaudian^). [f. GuAiiDUN 
+ .-sss,] A female guardian or tutor. 

*6x4 Beaum. Ik Ft. Wii at Sev. tVeap, i. L I’ve yet a 
neece to wed, over who«e steps I have plac« a trusty 
watchful Gardinesse. xte Callis Slat. Sewers (3647) not 
Gardianesses in Chivalry, a *693 Drqukarfs Rabiiais in, 
xxxl »6a 'The Goddess of Wisdom, Tutress, and G«ardianef»s 
of such as are,, studiaus. *753 Eliea Heywooo Betsy 
Thoughtless 1 . 33 Have you been so closely watched by 
your guardian and guardianesiass here ? 3754 Richarosom 
Gramisim fiSio) Vf. lid, 359 She is my gu«rdiane», may 
I «y? Is there such a wvmf *893 Mm C MitfORO in 
J, MJs Lett, 4- Mem. 23 She had been elected by the Lord 
Chancellor as to one of his wealthy female ward*. 

0llj«diswii»e (gl’jdilnala), v. rare“^. [f. 
Guardian + -la.] mtr* «To mt the part of 
a guardian* (Ogilvie), 

a. Jf. Guardian 

-h -LESS.] Having no gumrdiam 


1604 Marston Makoni. in, ii, A Lady gardianlesse, Left 
to the pusn of all allurement. 1676 Wych erley PL Dealer 
in. i, I II bring my Action of Detinue or Trover. But finst 
I’ll try to find out this Guardianless, graceless Villain. 1758 
Cooper Call Aristippus X02 A like regard the British Loves 
To me their future poet bore, Nor left me guardianless alone. 
1838 Bulwer Lady of Lyons v. ii, 'i'hy youth will not be 
guardianless. 

G'Uardiaiily (ga*idianli', tjj. rare. ff. Guard- 
ian y -lyL] Pertaining to or characteristic of 
a guardian. 

1872 Anleros xxxii. 271 Affecting still to take a guardianly 
interest in the former's welfare. 1890 Harper's Mag, Aug. 
407/1 An uncle with strongly developed guardianly in- 
stincts. 

0i3LardiaiisMp (ga*jdianjip). . [f, Guardian 
+ -.SHIP.] The condition or fact of being a 
guardian ; the office or position of guardian. 

a. spec. (Legal) tutelage. 

3553 GarMALDK Cicero's Ojffices 1. (1558) 38 Like as garden- 
sliyppe IL. tutela} even .so governuient of the common 
weale ought to lie used to the profit of them to whom it is 
commiited. JS77-87 H(>i.iNSHEn Chron, 111 . 467/1 Euerie 
heire being in the gardiaiiship of anie lord, when he is 
growne to be one and twentie yeares of age, oiigiit presetuUe 
to inioy the inheritance left him by hls jathor. 1622 Callis 
Siat. Sewers {1647) 49 if a Garden assign to a woman more 
do'wer then she ought to have, and then grant his Garden- 
ship oyer, [etc.]. 1651 G. W. tr. Cowei's lust, 18 The 

Guardianship of wards is double, one l.»y veitue of the 
common, the other of the .Statute Law. 1765 Black- 
stone Comm.l. xvii. 452 Among the aniient Greeks and 
Ronian.S wcunen were never of age, but subject lo perpetual 
guardianship. 1838 Ppmy CycL XI. 464/2 Guardianship 
in chivalry is now abolished by the .statute 12 Car. 1 1 , c. 24. 
3875 Po.sTK Gains i. Comm. (ed. 2. 121 Gu.irtiiansliip in 
Socage occurs when lands df-scend upon a minor, and de- 
volve.s by the Common law upon tin se of his next of blood 
upon whom tlie inlu utance cannot de.scend, 

b. gen. Keeping, prutcctiim, guard. 

3646 H. Law'Iu-;n( E C-'uttu. Angdls 21 Some consider 
whetlier the Ang<- 1 ( keeper.s d(je ever leave men or no with, 
whose Guardian-ihip tliey aie betrusted. 1652 Is'eedham 
tr. Selden's Mtue Cl. 244 ' 1 ‘be s.'mie Dominion, the same 
Victorie, and the sauie Guardiausliip or Protection alwaies 
both of the British 'Tethys, or -Sea, asid the Isle it self, 
42x71$ Burnet Own ^ Time (1724^ 1 . 809 In the case of 
lunaticksi, the ri^ht still renmined in him : Only the guar- 
dians!} ip, or tiie exercise of it, was to be lodged with a Prince 
Regent. 1814 Jane Austen (iSsi) 59, I 

cannot call that situation nothing which has the guardian- 
ship of religion and morals. 3837 W. Irving Capi. Bonne* 
viile HI. 261 Passing days ami nights under the calm 

f uardianship of the law.s. 3856 Kane Arct Expl. IL viii. 
S, I left him under the guuroiaiiship of Mr, Bonsall's 
weapon. 

tGm'rdiant. Obs. rare, [A mixture of 
Guardian and Guaedant* C’f. ptardiance.J , A 
guardian. 

’ 1618 Wither Pfotio, Nee Carea Wks. (1613), 536, I want 
no Gijard, or Coaie of Musket proofe ; My Innocence is 
guardian! strong enough- 1635 Stafford Pern. Glory 
(1869I i22 Joseph , » wdio as beiare had been a guardiaut of 
her. 

Gnardiaif sb. [f. . Guard v. 

-f -IND l.J 

1. The action of the vb. Guard ; protection ; 
guardianship. 

3 SS* Udall Erasm. Pmr. Luke xi 3-4 Voder the tuicion 
and guarding {1548 wardync] of ihcir heauenly father, 
3577-87 Holinshed CkroH, III. 887/2 A <:astt*ll ancientlie 
vsed by the kings of Aragon for the garding of great per- 
sonages. 38x7 J, Scott Paris Rmsit. (ed, 4> 329 'The 
guarding of the Louvre was committed by turns to the 
British auid Austrians, while this prncchs lasted, 3877 Daily 
L'mis 30 Nov. ^5 Our only care was the guarding of the 
valleys hy which our flank could be turned. 

2. concK A trimming of braid, lace, etc, Obs. 
exc. /list, 

3538 Starkey England i, iti. 80 The new devysys of gard- 
yr}K and Jaggyng of mennys apparayle. x6k)8 Machin Dumb 
Kni, 1. i, Crawiies, garlands, gardms, and what not. 3869 
Mrs. Pai.liskr Lace xxii. asST’he London apprentices had 
adopted the white stitching and garding as* a decoration for 
their colbrs, 

3. Curling MxCk Mmuh. (See GuAnn zk 9 .) 

3897 Emyt'l Sport I, 338 The aim of every player is to 
|@:et hts* lx»wb , . nearer to the jack limn his oj>ponent, and 
immense variety K afforded hy * drawing', ^guarding' a 
shot or a road, ‘trailing* a Jack C«tc.J. lidd, 129 Blocking 
(alT.0 Guarding and Ohtrucimgj^ playing a l»wl so that it 
shall corae to rest l«taeen the next player and the Jack, or 
any l»wl at which he may wish to aim, 

©tiaapling (gSmllij), ///. a. [f. Guard 77. 4 - 
-INOAJ Tliat gt»rds or protects. 

*8x9 Craiw T, of Hail i„ So gttod a came was only to 
be kept hy guarding laws, 3895 Dmly News 1 Feh. 6/7 
The little l>m^k..hAs a guarding flap. 3897 Mary Kinoh- 
Ley W. Africa^ 176 The Adoomas left and lied to the French 
authority at Njote and remained under lit* gtmnllng shadow 
until the I'Vench atiiie up and clwAilwd the Fans. 

Hence adv. 

38*1 Examintr 142/1 St Peter , . has a sword guardingty, 
w he sitands up against a tree * in a dLturlxid »kcp 

ChiaaufflLess (gl*adte), a. [£ Guard sb. *1- 

1. Having DO guard ; ’oadefeaded, unprotected ; 
destitute of mfcewards. 

c thtt Chafman Itiad v. 348 His flocks left gtiardlrw. i6at 
Lady M. W»oi'« Cmniahj Foitiine and your power, hath 
left me guanlie***. *69* South Serm. I*%7) I, 324 A rich 
lAad, guarclless t«d uiidefeiKled, 1735 M. Davies Atkin. 
Brie. I, 243 Lv«r iooklug »p«i the «iC-g«kiiug Spirit to 


GUBBIHS. 


GUABDMAB-. 

he guardless and dangerous. 1725 Pope O^ws, xxii. a-i 
Jspoil a^guardless prey. 5819 Crabbe T. 
cf Ha.il vin, Watching long the now confiding maid. He 
thought her guardless, and grew less afraid. 

2 . Off one's guard ; incautious. 
x6s4 GATAiffiR Disc. A Pol. 2 His, as groundless, so still 
deserted, and least guardless, assertion. 1849 Lytton K, 
Arthur viii. v, The lone, unconscious, guardless modesty. ' 
8 . Of a sword : liaving no guard. 

1882 O’ Donovan Merv Oasis I, ii. 30 Th e Georgian 
.. with .. guardless Caucasian sabre. 1887 T. Stevens 
Around the World 1. xvii, 404 They are armed with Cir- 
cassian guardless swords and flint-lock horse-pistols. 

Gma-r^lmaa. ^Obs, ^Guaedsman i, 2. 

1756 W. Toi.dp:rvy Two Orphans III. 83 This brought a 
watchman ; but Copper, being more than a match for a 
couple of these sort of guard-men [etc.]. 1815 Mrs. M. 

PiLKiNGTON Celebrity L 212 They kept a coach for the con- 
venience of their brother’s family, into which lady Beau- 
champ resolved to push the young guard-man. 
Guardon(e, obs. form of Gueedon. 

. Guard-rail (gaud,r?l). 

1 . A hand- or other rail for the purpose of guard- 
ing against accidents by falling, being caught in 
machinery, etc. 

NauL {a) A hand-rail on the paddle box bridge of a 
steam- vessel, (//) A breast rail on the break of the poop, 
(c) A safety rail round a hatch- way (1875 Knight Diet. 
Mech.). 

2860 Merc. Marine Mag. VII. 218 The guard-rail .. had 
been heightened. 1894 Outing S.) July 250/1 Hanging 
upon the upright posts were a barometer, a thermometer, 
and the Prof -.ssor’s banjo. There was also a small mariner’s 
compass let into the guard-rail. 

2 . Raihmys, (See quot. 

187s KmoHT Did. Meek,., Guard-rail., a short rail placed 
on the inside of a main rail, so as to keep a wheel on the 
track by pressing against the inside of the flange of the 
wheel. It is used when there is a short break in the con- 
tinuity of the other rail, as in switche.s and crossings. A 
safety, side, or wing rail x888 Engineer LXV. 295/1 The 
trestle had. .no guard-rails. 

Hence Ouard-rail z;., to furnish with a guard- 
rail. 

2891 R. Kipling City Dread/. Nt. 67 Our machinery is 
fenced and guard-railed as much as pos.sible, and these men 
don’t get caught up by the belling. 

Guard-room (ga*id,r?jm). a. A room for the 
accommotlation of a (military) guard, b. A room 
in which prisoners are guarded. 

2762 Goldsm. 07. W. cxviii, They at length arrived at 
the palace-gate, and after wailing half an hour, were ad- 
mitted into the gu.ird-room. 2772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) I. 
24 In the guard-raom are stationed the Viceroy’s body- 
guard, who are relieved every morning between eight and 
nine. 2826 Scor^ Diary 2 jNov. in Lockhart^ In the guard 
rtxim were the heroes of la Vendee. 2829 W. Irving Gra- 
noiia 11850) 42 The guard-room was a scene rather of 
massacre than combat. 2S44 Regul. ^ Ord. Army 264 
The O.ficers and Non-Commissioned Officers are respon- 
sible that no drinking, swearing, gaming, or other irregu- 
larity, is allowed in the Guard-Room. 

attrih. 28x8 Lady Charlevillb in Lady MorgafPs Auto- 
Hog. (1859) 244 A corrupt, disorganised, uneducated mass 
of ardent-minded guard-room youths. 

GuardsMp ^ (ga*jdjip). rare. [f. Guard sb. 
+ -SHip.j The condition or position of a guard 
or guardian; gitardianship. 

2624 Massinger Pari. Lewe i.y, But wherefore come you 
in divided troops, .AlS if the mistresses would not accept 
Their servants’ guardship. as 6 z 6 Bacon Maar. ^ Uses 
(1636) 60 marg,, I'he third part must de.scend to the heire 
to an-swer Guardship [corresponds to Wardship of the text], 
2730 Swift Panegyrick m Dean Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 137 Under 
whu.se wise and careful gnardsliip I now de.spise fatigue 
aud hardship. ciSx? Hogg Tales fr Gk. V. 141, I have 
with .sore travail procured a guardship of your life. 

Guard-»Mp, guardsMp ^ (ga-jdjip). 

a. A vesiiel oi war appointed to protect a har- 
bour and to superintend its marine affairs, and to 
receive seamen until they are able to join their 
ships, b. ^ The ship (of the squadron) having 
guard-duty for the day ' (Funk’s SlanJ. Diet.). 

x68g Wooi> Life i Oct., Colonel Thomas Wilford, late 
commander of t)ie guard.ship at Chatham. 1698 Bakers 
Chron. 756 While our Guard-Ships were remote at Sea, they 
[the Hoi Sunders} arrived at the mouth of the River Med- 
way. 2697 9 Damfihr Voy. II. 264 To secure that Trade, 
they hmi a Guardslisp lying there. 1753 Scots Mag. Jan. 
47 '2 Eighteen men of war are put into commission p? guard- 
ships. 2806 A. Duncan Nelson 179 The Goliath was 
stationed at Portsmouth as a guard-ship. 2833 Marrvat 
P. Simple (1S63) 86, I was sent on Ixiard of the guard-shim 
where I remained about ten days, and then was sent round 
to join this frig.'Ue. 2836 — Midsh. Easy xxxv, I will pro- 
cure his discharge as soon as I arrive, and send him on 
board the guard-ship till I obtain it. 2876 Bancroft 
U. S. V, XX, 569 Prescott, had his quarters at a lonely 
farm-house . . with , . no protection but a sentry and the 
guard-ship in "the bay. . 

GnaordSmasi (gSl'jdzmOT). [In sense i, f. 
guard s, genitive of Guard sb . : cf. draughtsman, 
headsman. In sense 2, f. Guards pi. : see Guard 
jA8. Cf. GUAliDMtN.] 

1 , A man who acts as a guard ; a member of a 
guard. Alsoyf^., a guardian {ra^-e~~^). 

a x 8 s 4 H. Rkei> Led. Brit. Poets Ess. i, ^2857! 357 So 
far as literature is concerned, we are by our calling guards- 
men of English rights and English merits. 2870 Bryant 
Iliad I. X. 306 Com’st then to find One of the giiardsmen or 
a comrade? 2877 Fraser Wigtown 54 (E. D. D.) It was 
the duty of the guardsman to fire his gun, and thus alarm 


483 

the inhabitants. ^ 1879 Farrar Si. Paul IT. 425 The ] 
necessity of his being coupled to guardsman after guards- i 
man, day after day and night after night | 

2 . A soldier (usually, an officer) of the guards or 
household troops of the English army. 

1817 [see Horse-guardsman], 2823 Byron fuan xni. 
Ixxxyui, There was Jack Jargon, the gigantic guard.sman. 
2844 Disraeli Coningsby iv. xiv, A young guardsman who 
was then a guest at the Castle, and who had been in gar- 
rison in Ireland. 2876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. iii. xxii, 
lannhauser, one suspects, was a knight of ill-furnished 
imagination, hardlj» of larger discourse than a heavy Guards- 
man. 

II Guariba (gwarf*ba\ [Native Brazilian ] The 
Howling Monkey. vCf. Alouattb, Araguato.) 

[1693 Ray Syn. Quad, 153 Guariba Brasiliensibus Marcgr.] 
1753^ Chambers Cj/cZ. Supp., Guariba, .. the name of a 
species of monkey found in the West-Indies. 2774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist (2862) I. vii. i. 508 The Warine, or the Brazilian 
Guariba. This monkey Is as large as a fox. 1876 K. John- 
ston in Encycl. Brit. IV. 227/2 The largest [monkey.s] 
belong to the genus Stentor, including the guaribas or 
howling monkeys. 

Guarinite (gwse-rinoit). Min. [Named by 
Guiscardi, 1858, after Q. Gtiarini\ see -im] 
Silicotitanate of calcium, found in small yellowish 
crystals. 

2859 Amer. yrnl. Sci. 11. XXVIII. 142 Guarinite, 
after Prol G. Guarini, of Naples. 2869 Phillips Vestw. x. 
300 Guarinite in ejected blocks, with prisms of hornblende. 

t Gua*risll, V. Obs. Also 5 garissh., -ysshe, 
gnarisshe, -yahe, -ysse, gweryssbe. See also 
Warish. [f. of. pres, stem of 

g(ti)arir, modF. guirir = OSp., OPg. guarir 
OTeut. ^ivarjan in Goth, warjan^ GHG. giweren-, 
biiverjan to protect, defend.] 

1 . irans. To cure, heal. (Frequent in Caxton.) 

2474 Q.Ks.ton Chesse til v. (i860) H j b, Alle thys maner of 

peple. .that haue the charge for to makehoole andguarisshe 
alle maner of maladyes and Infirmytees, 1483 — G. de la 
Tour f vij b. That it wold plese hym to hele and gwerysshe 
her. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ih. v. 41 Daily she dressed him, 
and did the best. His grievous hurt to guarish, that slie 
might. 2596 Ibid. iv. iii. 29 All his wounds, and all his 
bruses guarisht. 

2 , intr. ior pass. To recover. Const. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A . in. xxi. 219 We putte caas that 
he beynge in prison shulde gwarisshe of his sicknesse. 

t GuaTisher. Obs.-^^ In 5 guarysshour. 
[f. GuAaiSH V. -h -ER l.j A healer or curer. 

2474 Caxton Chesse iii. v. (i860) H j b, They . . myght 
better be callyd bouchers thenne helars or guarysshours of 
woundes and sores. 

Guarison, rare obs. form of GARRISON. 
Guarland, obs. form of Garland. 

Guarrent, obs. form of Garron l. 
t Gua*ry- Obs. Also 5 garye, [Gomish 
guare (in full guare mirakel), cogn. with Welsh 
chwareu to play.] An ancient Cornish miracle play. 

CX460 Emare 1032 Thys ys on of Brytayne layes, I'hat 
was used by olde dayes, ^len callys playn the garye. 1602 
Carew Cornwall i. (1723) 71 b, The Guary miracle, in Eng- 
lish, a miracle-play, is a kinde of Enterlude, compiled m 
Cornish out of some scriptm-e history, with that grossenes, 
which accompanied the Romanes veins Comedia. Ibid.yz 
A great deale more sport and laughter, then 20 such Guaries 
could haue afforded. 

Guaryson, variant of Guertson Obs. 

II Guasa (gwa-sa). The West-Indian jew-fish. 
2884-5 Riverside Nat. Hist. (1888) III. 224 The jew-fish, 
guasa or Warsaw {Promicrops itaird). 

Guast, obs. Sc. form of Guest. 

II Guava (gwa’va). Forms; 6 ?guaniiaba, 

6- 7 guiava, 6, 8 gnaiava, 7 goyave, guavar, 
-ee, -er, guayava, -avo, guiave, -avo, guayva, 
gwave, 8 goava, gojavu, goyava, -avier, guaba, 
gnavo, guayabo, guyava, gwavah, (9 ganva), 

7- guava. [Sp. guayaba, -abo, presumably a. 
some S. American or W. Indian name.] 

1 . A tree of the myrtaceous genus Fsidium oi 
tropical America, esp. P. Guayava (now natuxal- 

, ized in many tropical countries), which yields a 
fmit of an acid flavour, used to make jelly, etc. 

White Guava^ Psidinm pyriferum. Red Guava, 
p. pomiferum. IMLountain Guava, P. Also 

Black Guava, Guettarda argentea. a ruhiaceous tree of 
Jamaica, having a black, globose, pulpy fruit (Cent Diet.). 

*555 Euen Decades 81 They noory.sshe a tree which they 
caule Guaiaua [printed Guaiand], that beareth a fr<i te much 
resemblynge the kynde of citrons which are commonly 
cauled Itmones, of taste sumwbat sharpe myxt with swete- 
nes. 2^ E. G[rimstone] tr. D' Acosta’s Hist. Indies iv. 
xxiv. 277 The Guayavos he other trees which commonly 
caiTy an ill fruite. x66o Hickrringill Jamaica (1661) 12 
Nature hath stor’d it with Oranges, Lymes .. Guayars. 
2748 Earthquake Pent iii, 209 There as those of the Canbbee 
Islands, as Ananas, Guayavas. 1756 f*- Browne Jamaica 
239 The Mountain Guava. This is one of the large.st trees 
in the woods of Jamaica. 2760-72 tr. Juan ^ Ulloa s 
(ed. 3) 1. 48 Besides these trees, here are also the tamarind, 
the medlar, the sapote, the papayo, the guayabo, .. and 
several others. 2859 R. TnoMPSOJi Gardener s Assist. 33 
Musas, Granadillas, Guavas, or other tropical plants bearing 
fruit, should be watered occasionally with manure water, 

2 . The fruit of the guava-tree. 

2555 Eden Decades 45 The fruite cauled Guannaba vn- 
knowen vnto vs, and sum what lyke vnto a quynse. J^S77 
Frampton tr. Monardes goh, They brought from the firme 
lande the seede of the fruite. .whicbe they call guiauas. 


2600 Hakluyt Voy. (1810) 111. 583 Feeding on nothing but 
roots, and Guiauo.s, a fruit like figs, 2626 P. Nichols Sir 
P'. Drake Revived (1628) 50 Sundry sorts of fruits . . Mam- 
nieas,Guyauas[etc ]. 2657 R.LiGONA’^riJ^astZtf^jr (1673 71 The 
Guaver grows on a Tree, bodied and leav’d like a Cherry- 
tree . . the fruit of the bigness of a small Lemon, and near 
that colour. 2698 Fhoger Voy. 61 The Goyave is some- 
what bigger than a Nut ; Its Pulp is red, very stony, and 
of the ^ Taste of a Peach. 2706 Phillips |ed. Ker.'^ey), 
Goyainer, a sort of Fruit growing in the West-Indies. 
1796 Stedman Surinam 1 1, xvi 4 I'here are two species of 
guava ; that which is the sweete.st has the smallest quantity 
of .seeds. 2879 A. E. James hid. Househ. Managenu 
58 Guavas_are only eatable when preserved or in jellies, 
ti. atirib.y as guava-bush, frtdt, -jdly^ -planta- 
tion, -tree', guava-appls = 2 ; guavafly-catclier, 
(Cassell, 1884). 

2866 Mary B. Clarke Mosses fr. a Rolling Stone 120 
Where the '*guava-apple ripens, 2792 Mar. Riddell 
Voy. Madeira loi TlIiq psidiuni pom iferi^m, or *guava 
bush. 1697 Dampier k’qy. I, 222 The ■*‘Ouava Fruit grows 
on a hard scrubbed Shrub._ 2848 Thackeray Van. Fair 
ly. Cayenne pepper, hot pickles, *guava jelly, and colo- 
nial produce. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge (1859) 400 A 
narrow bridle-path . . led us through a *guava plantation. 
2630 Capt. Smith Trav. 4- Adv, xxvi. 56 *Gw^ane [sic] trees 
beate a fruit so bigge as a Peare, good and wholsome. 2697 
Dampier Voy. (1699) 11. 11. 107 The N. W, part of it is full 
of puaver Trees of the largest variety.^ 1819 Bowdich 
Mission Ashantee i. ii. 15 Richly varied with palm, banana, 
plantain, and guava trees. 

[Gua.y a. : see List 0/ Spurious Words.} 
GTiia3raq.uilIite (gwaialdT^it). 3 Hn. Also 

guya-. [Named by Johnston, from Guaya- 

quil in S. America, its locality.] A fossil resin of 
pale yellow colour. 

2838 Phil. Mag, Ser. hi. XIII. 329 Guyaquillite. 2868 
Dana Min. (ed. 5) 745 Guyaquillite .. Yields easily to the 
knife, and may be rubbed to powder. 

Guayava, -avo, guayva, obs. ff. Guava. 

1! Gua'SsiL Obs. rare^^. =» Alguazil. 

2665 R. Head Eng. Rogue i. Ixviii. (1874) 422 This made 
him haste to the Guazil or Judge. 

ll Guazzo. [It.] = Gouache. 

2722 J. Richardson yZrtu'w-rr Daly 158 There are in the 
Apartments of this Palace .some .single Bovs of Guido Rent 
in Guazzo under Glas.ses. 2854 Fairholt Did. A ri, Gnazzo, 
a hard and durable kind of distemper painting used by the 
ancients, the vehicle or medium consisting of egg, gum, or 
glue, which rc.sists the action of damp of all kinds, and pre- 
serves the colours very completely. 

Gub (g2^b>), sb. [Cf. Gab sb.^, of which this 
may be a corruption or local variant. 

The passage quoted seems to be the .sole authority for this 
word, which appears in .some recent Diets., but is unknown 
to several mechanicians who have been con.sulted.] 

A projection on the back of a wheel for engaging 
the loops of an endless chain or rope. 

2839 Ure Did. Arts 1072 (Rope making.) A wheel with 
gubs at the back of it, over which the endless rope passes 
and gives motion to the machinery of the carriage .. 
U'he speed may be regulated.. by the diameter of the circle 
formed by the gubs 011 the wheel 

Gubbaliawax (giP-bahgn). rai'e-^. [?a, Irish 
gobagdn ^ dog-fish *.] Some small fish. 

2837 Kingsley Two Y. Ago xiii, When you can’t catch 
salmon, you catch trout, and when you can’t catch trout, 
you’ll whip on the shallow for poor little gubbahawns, 
Gubbe, obs. form of Gob jAI 
il Glibber- Obs, [Conjectured by Yule to 

represent Pers. dmar-i-gahr, * money 

of the infider : see Gbebre.] /Some kind of gold 
ducat or sequin ' (Y.). 

171X C. Lockyer Trade India s\\. 201 They have Vene- 
tians, Gubbers, Muggerhees, and Pagodas.^ Ibtd. vXix.zqz 
When a Parcel of Venetian Ducats are mixt with others, 
the whole goes by the Name of Chequeens at Surat, but 
when they are separated, one sort is call’d Venetians, and 
all the others, Gubbers indifferently. 1752 T. Brooks 
Weights Meas. E. Indies 11766) 5 Gold and Silver 
Weight.s. 100 Venetian Duccats xioz. odw, sGr. 100 
Gubbers at a Medium 10 oz. 17 dw. 12 Gr. 

Gubber-tusb. (g^'boitipj). Obs.e%.c. diaL \Thei 
first element is obscure : cf. Gobber -tooth,] ' A 
large projecting tooth’ [Sheffield Gloss. 

Hence f G-n'bber-tiished a., having large pro- 
jecting teeth. 

2622 Burton Anat. Mel in. ii. iv. i. ^ed. 2651) 519 Every 
Lover admires his Mistress, though she have .. a nose like 
a promontory, glibber- lushed, rotten^ teeth [etc.]. 1688 R. 

Holme Armoury n, 427/1 Gubber Tushed is when teeth 
stand out, and not in order. 

Gubbin (g»*bin). Mining. [? A variant of 
Gob BIN, though prob. connected with Gubbins.J 
A kind of ironstone. Also gubbin bat (Bat sbf 
12), ironist one). 

1712 H. Bellers in Phil. Trans. XXVII. 542 A black 
fissile Substance, called the Gublin-Bat [jrV]. Ibid. A hard 
blackish Iron Oar, with white spots in it, called the Gubhn 
Iron-Stone [jzej. 1847-8 H. Miller First hnpr. y. (1857) 
70 A specimen, .known to the miners as the ‘ gubbin iron 
i85o \V. White Wrekin xxvi. 271 *Newmine’, ‘gubbins , 
‘blue-flats’, and ‘black-jacks’. 1881 Rav.mond Mining 
Gloss., Gubbin, a kind of ironstone. 

Gubbins (g»*bmz), sb. pi. Also gubbings. 

! Rarely sing. [var. of Gobbon.] 

f 1 . Fragments, esp. of fish ; fish-parings, sing. 
A fragment. Also fig. and aitrib. Obs. 

1 ^^553 Respublka i, i. 40 in Brandi Dramas (1898) 286 The 
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fitcimmynges, the guhbins of hooties and praies. 1599 
!M ASHB Lettlen Stuffe 73 Huugh you hungerstarued gubbius, 
or offallea of raen^ bow thriue you? 11630 J. Tayloh (W ater 
P.) n. 165 1*0 Jje a Laundres, imports onely to wash 
or dresse Lawne, which is as much iiupeaciiment as to cal. . 
a B’ishmonger, a seller of Gubbins. Ibid, iii. 64/2 All that 
they could buy, or sell, or barter, Would scarce be worth a 
Gmbbin once a quarter. 1677 Miege Fr. Dki.y Gubbings, 
the parings of haberdine, conpures ou rongnures tie poissott. 
1696 Phiu-ips, a Gubbin (old word), a fragment. xyai-iSoo 
BAit-EY, GubbinSy Fragments; the Parings of Haberdine, 
Codfish, &c. 17S4 in Hone Every-day Bk, {xl2p) IL827 

Cold provisions.. by a cant name he usually called ‘his 
■ gubbins *, 

2* A contemptuous name formerly given to the 
inhabitants of a district near Brent Tor on the edge 
of Dartmoor, who are said to have been absolute 
savages. Oks. exc, /Itsi, 

atSii Fot.tER IVoriAies, Devonshire i. (1662) 248 The 
Gubbings (so now I dare call them secured by distance) 
which one of more valour durst not do to their Face . . The 
Gubbings- Land is a Scythia within England, and they 
pure Heatliens therein. ■ 1836 Mas. Bbav Des'cr, Tamar 
Tavy 1 . Let. xiv, 253 Even at the present day, the term 
Gubbins is well known in the vicinity., They still have the 
reputation of having been a wild and almost savage r-ace. 
1887 Cor7th,Ma^f, Nov. 50S The race of* Gub'nins as Fuller 
calls them, may die out. rqoo Sko/i. It. (j* Q. Mar. 139/x 
Those Welsh btmdits recall the Dartmoor ‘Gubbins^ or 
* gubbings' familiar to readers of Westward Ho, 

Gub 13011* variant of UoBB iN. Oks, 
t Gll1>eril, Ods. rare'^K l^d. L. gui^im-Mrg 
to Govbkn.] iram. To govern. 

1500-20 Dunbar Foems Ixxxv, it 5 ®me ws, guberne, 
wirgin tuatern, of reuth both rule and ryne. 

t Gtcberaacle. Oh, rare lu 6 Sc, -akl 8 . 
[ad. h. gtiliern^£{u lum (see next).] A rudder, 

1513 Douguvs Mmis VI v. 112 The helm.stok, or guber- 
naxle of tre, Quhairwith I reulit our cours throw the se. 

II GuBeraiaCUlum (gii^lisJtnje'ki/^l^mL PL 
gubarnaoula. [L. gitbernS,culum^ f. guberndre to 
steer, rule, govern.] Applied to several animal 
and vegetable structures which are used for steer- 
ing (e. g. in Hight), or for regulating the (em- 
bryonic) tlevelopment or course of an organ. 

t a. ? The elytron of a coleopterous iasect, 0 . Anat. In 
the male human foetus, a fibrous cord conn'i'Cting the testis 
with the scrotum and drawing it down as the fceias grows. 
C. Odontoiorpy, ‘The solid pedicle of fibrous tissue which 
connects the dental .sac of the permanent testh with tiie 
gum in the early stage of their development* {Syd. Soc, 
Lex. iZii6). d. eiooi, (See qaot, 1871,) Also. ‘ the posterior 
trailing flagellum of a biflagellate infusorian, used for steer- 
ing ' iCmi, Did.), 

a. x66r Lovell ffisi, Anim. ^ Min. Introd., Locusts 
make a noise by rubbing themselves with their gubernacula. 

b. X786 Hunter ObsenK Anim. (Bcon. Wks. 1837 IV. 7 A 
substance .. which at present^! shall call the liganieiit, or 
gulxtriiaculuru testis, because jt connects the testts wkh the 
scrotum, atid seems to direct k.s course through the rings «»f 
the abdotninal muscles. 1842 E, VVilso.n Anai. Fa-ie ill, 
(ed, a) S 73 d’he GuljMernacuhim is a soft .and conical cord. 

0. x84i tr. Cruveiihier's Descr. Anat, IL 241 The influence 
eierted by the iter dentis and gubernacuimn ui>on the direc- 
tion of the permanent teeth is by no meaus coiastant. 1876 
C. S. ToatKS Dental Anat, 135 'Fhe gubernacula of the 
front permanent tooth sacs. 

d. 1871 Ai.i.MAM Gymaobiixstic ffydrvids p. xvi, Guber- 
naculuin, a common sack-like membrane which surrounds 
the generative buds within the gonangium, astd aids in 
directing them or their contents towards the orifice of the 
gonangium. i 83 a- 8 t .Saviu.k Kent J/an. Infusona L 4U 
[In Anisonemal The pl.ijrterior flagellum, or guberiiacuSuin, 
trailing in the j ear. 

Hence ©ubema'cttlar a., of or penaining to 
a gul>emaculuni. 

iS^t Allman GymnaUmHc tlydroids 51 Gonophores in 
various stages of development, all su^roun^ied by tlie gul>er- 
nacular membrane. 1882 Qtmids KUm. Anat. U. 908 
There is likewi.se a fibrous structure attached inferiorly to 
the lower part of the scrotum, and surrounding the peritone:d 
pouch above, which may be distingubhed as the giiberna- 
cular cord. 1886 Fyd. Soc. Lex.y Gubernacidar sac* 

t Cihxliemanise. Obs, Also 5 -aimce. [f* L. 
guberftant-emy pres. pple. of pthmare 10 Govkun, 
after Govebjianoe,] Governance, government, 

I4S5 Test. Eiwr, Surtees) 11 , 215, I will that my mo^ler 
dame Jane of Boynton h.ave thereule and guheniaunce of 
all my landes, tenements. 2550 in Strype Ecci. Mem. 
(1721) U. XXX iii. 273 'I’he gul>ernance of all the kingbs 
te. units and subjects within the said uuwor and hundre.l, 
inhabitant. 

t Q-uBemate, obs.rare-^. [nd, L. gtiber- 
mlFy ppl. stem of guberndre to Govekh.] irans. 
To govern. **523 in Cockeram, 

Chiberaatioa Now^ mr^, 

[a* obs. F, gtibei nation, or ad. L, gttitemd/mt-em. 
n. of action f. gubernare to steer, rule* Govebn.] 
The act or fact of governing, guiding, or con- 
trolling; guidance, government. 

*432-50 tr. (Rolls) IV. 33 The.se men be the lx 

iaterpretaiores, whiciie instructe lawe and p.srflines of the 
cognicion of oon Gwd, and gubernacion of theiie realme. 
CX48S Diffby Mysi, (iS8») ni. 2iK» Vf we hem gett onder 
ower gabernacyon. x5o« Ord* Oysten Men (w. de W, 
I5o6» l vt. 51 Appereih clerety that the creacyon and 
gubernacyon of all the worlde pracedeth of ail the blys'*ed 
trynyte. *5<k» IPdiis 4* Dm. A’l C, (Snrieei *91, ! will 
that my said {iroti»er xp’ofor ffenne [havej the gtjbernac'oii 
and custodie of the said xl*. a jsece, amowntiiig to the suiae 
of v|L dnringe the minorities of the tbre chiideren. 
Hkllowmb GMrmtrks P'am, £p. (1577) tso If you '»'dl 
gouenie this Earledome verie well, be^jiii the guljernatiott 


in your selfe. 1635 F. White Sabbath Ep. Bed. *2 The 
adversaries of the Prelacie contend, that Episcopall guber- 
iiatiou is prohibited by Christ.^ *653 Gataker Vind. Annot, 
yer, 97 There was no suspition ol a supernatural guber* 
nation or direction, *74* Watts l^nprov. Mind 1.^ xvi. § i 
Tljere is littleor nothing in the|;overnment of the kingdoms 
of nature, and grace, but what is . . employed as a medium 
or conscious instrument of this extensive gubernation. ^ 185* 
CL S. Faber Many Mansions (1862) 317 They ascend in the 
scale of orderly gubernatioti. 

b. altrib, in gubernation money (Sc.). 

1837 Ettiti, taken bef. Commissioners Univ. ScoiLTi, 496 
[Payments made out of Snell’s charity] To tenexhil.itioners 
• •.4*333 hr* The master of Balliol for gubernation 

money j(C3i *5^, Off, 

Hence Q-uT>dXttation.al a. rare^ pertaining to 
government. 

*863 Russell Diary North Hr South L *68 Another 
gubernational dignitary laconically replied to the demand 
for so many thou.saud soldiers, ‘Nary one*- 
Gubernative (gi^/diajm^tiv), a. Now rare, 
[ad. JL. *gubern&iw- 2 is^ f. gttbernare^ to Govbkk. 
Cf. obs, F. git&ernaiif,} Of or pertaining to 
government ; having tne function of governing. 

1387 8 T, XJsK 7'est. Love 1. yi. iSkeat) 1 . x20_Feoble 
wilted people, that Jiaue none insight of gubernaiife pru- 
dence. 1633 Gauden Hierasp. 268 'Hie power of proving 
and ordeynmg Presbyters,, .of rebuking, .excommunicating, 
silencing and re.sioring (all Acts gul>ernative . x66o R, 
SKERiNcmAM Kings Euprem, Asserted viii. (1682)94 Having 
the gubernative, and e.xecutive power in their hands, a *670 
HACKET- 4 <i/. Wiiliams i. 3 1692) 39 Real and guterriative 
wLdom. 1677 Gale Crt. iv. 473 If it be so, that 

ttiis guliernative dispositive Mind doth thus di.spose althings. 
1853 G, S. Fabkr Revival P'r, Emperorship ii 'J’he 'J’erri- 
torial Roman Emi>ire and the Gubernative Roman Emperor- 
ship were, each alike, a strict Unit- *897 Coiuvtims Dis^. 
(Ohio) la Oct. */8 The action of the Spanish authorities m 
Cuba was a gubernative measure. 

Hence ©ti-bematively adv. 

*853 G. S. Faber Revhfat Er, Emperorship 22 The Im- 
perim Head, .is the Head, either gulieniatively, or feudally, 
or reputedly, of the legally one empire, 

0'aber2iator ran, [a. L, 

gubernddor^ agent-a, f. guberndre^ gubernaU^ to 
Govern-J a luler, governor. 

*533 J. Clerk in Ellis Orig, Lett, Ser. in. I. 304 Who is 
in Spayrie, and chief guljernator there vnder the Eiu|jeror, 
1623 CocKERAM, Gubermitoury hee which gouernetli, *678 
Gale Cri. Gentiles in, 5 The vvise Creator and Gubernaicfr 
of althings. 188S W. J. Tucker Life E, Europe 281 
Whenever our freedom was called iiito question, or our 
rights trespassed upon . . by our Woiwudes or Guberiiaii>rB 
to whom was intrusted the adminisiratton of the princi- 
pality. 

Gubernatorial ( git/;b3mfit5'>*rial), Chiefly 
U* S, [f. L. guEerndtor (see prec.), ]KTh. through, 
an assumed ’^guberndtbri us : sjee -Ial, -aL,] Of 
or |)ertaining to a govenior (esp. one holding this 
as an ofiicial title) or government. 

*734 W. Jersey Archives 11894) XI. 368 The Governor in 
his gubernato xal Capacity. *809 W. Irving Knkkerb. 
(1 36 1) 113 Wilhelm us Kieft, who, in 1634, ascended the 
gulieniatorial chair (to borrow a favourite though cl«m.By 
appellation of modern phraseologistsb was of a lofty descent. 
1845 Stocquklkk Hamihk, Brit, Dtdia (1854) 43 A mass of 
guiieriiatorial machinery foy British India. *85* Haw- 
thorne Blithedale Rom, xx 11. 31885; 214 The old guber- 
natorid residence. 1882 -W. James's Gaz. 15 Nov. 6 
I.eaving important dependencies of the crown to drift along 
for months together under some hastily improvised guber- 
natorial direction. x888 Brvce Amer, Cmmtw. IL xlix. 
250 Even in colonial days there was a tendency to sulisiitute 
popular for gu her natodid nominationi. 

b. Of or pertaining to Hhe governor** i.e. one^s 
father, 

*825 Disraeli in Scott* $ Earn, Lett, (X89T IL 423* I have 
bad a view of the guburnatorial article, and i must say it 
was never equalled. [Refers to an article written by his 
father ] 1880 H. James Tortr. Ladyv, Hi.s mother, on the 
other hand, was piiiernal, and evea, according to the .slung 
of the day, gulwrnatori.il. 

O'ti’beamatory, a, |ad.^ L, tjpt^guber- 

ndtbri-us : see prec. atid -OBY.J Concerned with 
governing, 

*866' Elgin te Cathedral Guide ve. 222 Chastity is at best 
only titfySvit and guliernatory. 

II Oubema.ii’iB:- Ok. Also in angikii^ed form 
gubernatrice. [L. She that 

governs or rales. Also apfosttively » Governing, 
gubernative, 

vgifi Extracts Aherd. Reg. <1844) L 300 The quettis grace, 
regini and gubBrnatrice of the realmc. *623 Cockeram, 
Guhemairix^ shee which ruleih. 1652 Lithgow *Trm. x, 
471 BelioW the powerfwli majesty of Gods mother,, .and sole 
Gubematrix of the earth. *677 Gale CH, Gmtiies *v 
38E If it be so, that the gubernatrix and dkpcteitfix Miiid 
do thus disfKwe althings. 

0Libiett, obs. form of Gmit. 

1 0uclc, sk Sc, Obs, [Of oliscare origin ; cl 
G®eK, Gown.] A foolish saying. 

*596 bAL»vi4H.E tr. Lestie*s Mist. SmL X* 47* Anothw 
writeng senslfts, f«l of Oukts and Gklkis, 
tGucIc, V, Sc, Obs, [£ prec. »b.] mtr. To 
play the fool. Hence f GucMmg ^bi, sk 
ctsi^ A. Scxrrr Poems CS.T.Sd iv. .52 Thair followis 
thingis thre, To gar thame ga In picfciog. »(lio3 Pkiiotm 
iv, I lauch to sie ane auld Carle gecko, 
t Ghl 0 l»d, //4 St. Chiefly Sc, Oh, Also 5 
guked, gukkiti* goldl, 6 gtaoWc 7 gok'C 
[f. GUCK $k mv,; t£ Gm&m,} Foolish ; silly. 


c *450 Holland Bowlat Ixiv, In. come twa 'flyrand fulls. 
The 'Tudiet and the gukkit Oolk. C2470 Henrvson Mor, 
Fab, v, (Farl. Beast.s) xvi, The gukit^^gaij, the selie scheip, 
the swyne. ?a 1500 Peebles to Play hi, Scho was so guckit 
and so gend, That day ane byt scho eit nocht. 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems xiv. 16 So niony guckit clerlds. Ibiti, Ixxv. 
10 He wes townysche, peirt, and gukit. 1596 Dalrymplh; 
tr. Leslie's Hist Scot. x. 397 'i’hair gukit, vnwyse, and 
glaiket preichings. 1632 B. Jonson Magn. Lady iii, iv, 
Na)', iooke how the man stands, as he were gok't I 
Hence t Gm'cRedly atbo, ^ 

1589 R. B,ruck.Sw«. (1843) .146 There is nothing quherein 
nature places her honour mair guckedly nor, in privie 
revengeinent. 

tG'H'Clry. -Sir. Obs, Also 6 gioukrie. [f. 
Gock sb. x -itY.] . Foolishness, folly. 

1596 Dalrymit-k tr, Les/iPs Hist, Scot x. 414 ^our 
former deidis, full of gukric and dafrie. *603 Phiiotns aii, 
1 trow tluit ail the warld euin, Sail at jour guclcrie geek. 
tGud. Obs. Also Gudd. iJeiorraalion of 
God (see etymolojrical note and sense 15V 
1678 Otway Friendship in F. n. i. Wks. 1728 L 265 Uh 
giul ; murder ! 1 had rather you had offer’d me a Toad. 
a 1726 Vamjklgh Journ. to Lend. ii. i. 11735) 28 La.'Ara, 
(hid soons ! 1727 lioYi'R Did. Angl.-Fr.y^ Gudds-bob (A 
Comical Oath j .. fV;//7r.S'rf/;//-A''w. 

Ghaddle, Obs, exc. dial, [Echoic ; cf. 
Gottle v] 

d L iulr. To gargle. Obs. 

1584 CtxiMi Haven Health i. (1636) 7 With the same 
[cold vaterj. .you may gargarizc or guddieiu your'Throate. 
2. To guzzle. 

*8*5 J* Jenninos Obserrf. Dial. IE. Eng. 41 Guddie, to 
diink much and greedily. ^*867 Jim an' Neil 61 in Spec, 
I.ng. Dial. <K. I). .N,; 34 'Hs mnnybatimierT work, 1 ray, 
'Lo graunge an' guddic all tha day, Being gude things be 
sent ’e. 

0 Udai© (g^^-d’l), 37.2 ih 
1. Irans. To catch (fish) with the bands, by 
groping under tlie stones or banks of a stream. 

1818 IltxjG Unntmie of Bodsimk IL 167, I guddle them 
[fish I in aneath the sianes. *897 C. M. Cambbki.l Deiiie 
Jock a68 We waded in the burn and guddled stuue fine trout. 
Jig. *893 Nat. Ols*-rt>er 25 Nov. 33/2 He dished M, 
Consiaiis and ‘gmklled’' the Moderatfi.s by eleciioneerhig 
addresses hinting at leligious toleiaiion. 

2* intr. To grope for fisli in this manner. 

1881 Biachi*. Mag July xo8 We would be }ilunging down 
the water like ytter-heunds, puddling for tlte trout under 
the tree roots and beiieath the stones. *886 .Stevenson 
h uinapped xxj. 202 Suipjrerl to the waist and groping alxmt: 
or as tliey say guddiing fur these fi>h. 

Hence Gu'c.diiog vbl, sb. 

iSiS Htx;<; Bnmi/fie 0/ Iknisberk II. 170 ‘So this is 
what yuu call gunq»ing t * / Yes, sir, this is guniifiung, or 
guddling, ony o* them ye like to ca'i ’. s^S Daily Atios 
s8 July 5 a Horrible to say, Mr. Graham gives instructicmi 
for tickling iiout, otlierwisc guddlitig., or gumping, 

Gild©, Sc. and north, iorrn oi Good. 

See also God (erymoltjgiatl note). 

OudeiBg, Sc, iorm of (Nhiiiino, 
xS77~i)5 Descf isles Scot/, In Skene Celtic Scot fi88o) 
Iii, App. 435 ‘With kvs gudeing {/. e, mannringl or labour, 
ISudermaimiaii a, and sb, 

3* alb. [1 the name of Cudermatmf a German 
mathematician who first investigated these f«nc« 
tions.] A. ad/, A}>plied (by (Jay ley) to the 
function (denoted by tne letters^) defined by the 
etpialkm Jf log ton (| ir + | gd jt). B. sb, A 
Giidermannlan iiinction. 

'The drcul-ir fumibiw of the Guckrmannian of any 
quantity corxeHj'M’jml to the hyperbolic funcibsLS of that 
quantity (e g. tan gd jr-vsinha; etc.). 

1876 C’AYLSiY Filip tie Fumtiom §6 The Gudermannian. 
iitid.y Instead of the general function am », v,x have the 
gudermariniwi g<l giving ri^e to the two functions sin 
gd n and cos gu », or nw sg « and rg u. iS8$ Gkkkkhii.l 
tkapier infegrai Cab urns 28 The Gitdermannian funciion 
coniwstts the circular md hyperhttlic functuuis, 

Gkldge p. Kow Sc, inlr. * To eat 

ravenotwly or Um much, to lie gluttonous ' (Jam.). 

*735 SiwtL Dutih Dici,t Uyt gM/pen^ to Gudge, guggle; 
also, to Voiint. 

wadgeoa sb3 Forms: 5 gogen, 

(-eom), -yn. goJon(©, gojoun, -tin©* 6 gogeon^ 
-ion* gougeon, gojen, 6-7 gudgia* -ioii, 7 goti- 
gia. 'fgoojoa, 6 « gudgooia. [Mti 
a, F, gmjan ( 14 th c. in littre) i-L. ghbibn-m^ 
g0h&. by-i 0 im oigHdus Gobi, Cf. It, galmm.} 

1. A small iuitopcan IreHh-watcr hsh {Gabic 
Jimdaliiis)f much lined for lait 
cx4M% Ft*c. in Wr.-Wiikker 642/20 Hk gtEk, gojwtie. 
£ *4^ /V«w Cookery dks, 60 Goions frykl. #1 *45® P'ysshynge 
w, angle i*8%J 15 V« schall atigte.,for the wexen RcKTte 
the bifeke ami the gs^gyn & l>t Rofl'e with a lynne of ii 
herys. rjLfSi Caxi'ok Dmiopmiv, la LjcIw., gogeorns. 
itSl«5$ Act I Elm, c. tj §4 Flace* where Smelts, laicheSf 
Wtnities, Bulheatlji, Gudgioiw or ICei>, have been tt»>ed to 
be taken. *570 Levins Mimlp. xif.i/34 A Go^eon, fish* 
gidm. t 6 m VKHMrt da Eer/a iv. 8i The C»utlgkm, ana 
oth«r such little art of plea'ian.t u»te* t 6 m Fkacwam 
Campt Gmr, xxi. (1634) 354 1‘lie Gudgin, Rc«!i and Dace, 
which are Fish of eager bite, and scKmvfrt ileceived. *651-7 
T. Barkmr Ad of a ngitmg ^tSau) 38 The greedy Gudgeon 
doth love the Giiil mile. nf%3 Waltiw Angler xi. 203 1'he 
(ktdgion Is an exreiknt fwi-h to «»i. *7*7 Swift Art Polit 
WkiL *755 HI, I. xao When dim is too* great a 
quantity of worwi^ it ii hard to catch gwdgeom. *73® 
Bailsv iioMseh, Dki. 5 15 (»udg««M mtiirt lie waled, gutted 
and wmshed, lien ivurw mnd ‘ put into iii« hot lard. *78® 
Cdwfeik Pr^, Err. 483 Mlmaowis and gudgeoas g orge the 
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unwholesome food. tZca Bingley Anim, Bwg. (1813) til. 
8a The food of the Gudgeon consists of aquatic plants, 
worms, the larvae of water insects and the spawn offish. 
1873 G. C. Bavies MounL ^ Mere xi. Gudgeons had 
to be caught for bait. 

fb. Applied to fishes of the genus Gohius or 
family GoHidsei see Goby. Sea gudgeon, the 
Black Goby or Rock-fish. Obs, 

1384 CoGAN H mien Health clxxvn. (1636) 163 Gogion ..is 
found as well in the sea a.s in fresh waters. 1661 Lovell 
Hist. A nine. Min. 205 Sea Gudgions, called Paganelli, 
and by some Sea Cobs, are a mo.st sound, light, wholesome, 
and nourishing meat. 1769 Pennant ZmI 111 . 17s The 
Black Goby. . . Sea Gudgeon. Rock-fish. Ibid. 308 Aristotle 
mentions the gudgeon in two places ; once as a river fish, 
and again as^a species that was gregarious ; in a third place 
he descriljes it as a sea fish. 1774G0LDSM. Nat. Hist. (1776) 
VI. 307 The Gobi us or Gudgeon. 

2. a. One that will bite at any bait or swallow 
anything : a crednlona. gullible person. 

1384 R. Scot Dhcov, IVitckcr. xn. xvi. (1886) 308 They 
would do© no barme, were it not to make fooles, and catch 
gudgins. 1637 Hawke Kiiling is M. 51 They will not 
swallow this Impostors principles of knavery, which none 
but fools and gudgeons will. 1701 Cibber L&ve Makes 
Man I. i. (1705) 8 Did ever two old Gudgeons swallow so 
Greedily? 1727-8 Mas. Pbndarves Let. to Mrs. A. Grants 
mile in, Mrs. JJeiany's Life Corr. 165 You are a mere 
wag, sister, to think London ladies such gudgeons as to bite 
at anything. 1786 Wolcot (P. Pindarl Bozsy Piozzi n. 
II In vain at glory gudgeon Boswell snaps. 1809 W. Irving 
Knickh. I. iv. (1849) 53 A conjecture . . too tempting not to be 
immediately snapped at by the gudgeons of learning. 1839 
in Spirit Metrop. Consem. Press (1840I I. 141 The stupid 
gudgeons who swallowed the Hanover lie in 1837. 

b. A bait, something swallowed greedily or 
credulously; m phr. to gape for gudgeons, to 
swaiiow a gitdgeou, to gizw a gudgeon. 


1379 Lvly Euphues Arb.) 97 But what fish so euer you 
be, you haue made both me and Philautus to swallow a 
Gudgen. Pkttie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. i. (1586) 42 b, 

I'o force us to bdeeve that which is false, which is nothing 
else hut to give us a gudgin, and flout us. 1386 J. Hooker 
Girntd, Prd. in Hoiimmd II. 91/2 Doo you thinke that 
James was so mad, as to gape for gogions, or so un- 

f rations, as to sell his truth for a piece of Ireland ? 1398 
'lorio, Sdarpeiiour, a grosse ly, an vniuckie tale, as we 
say a gudgeon or lying for the whetstone. 1606 Sir G. Goose- 
cappe I. iiu in Bullen O. PI. HI. 21 Here’s a most sweet Gud- 
geon swallowed, is there not? 1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 
£p. Rdr, 2 , 1 know right well thou usest not to g^e after 
gougins. X&80 Shelton Qttiv. IV. x.\ix. 221 The Gullings 
and Gudgeons that he had given him. 1663 J VI ezts Sione- 
Heng (1725) 122 Readers would never be induced to swallow 
such a Gudgeon, as that .seven-penny Men should be fed 
with VeiU'On, 1892 Nat. Observer 23 July 235/1 It has 
educated Hodge into an increased readiness to gorge any 
gudgeon that may be offered him. 

3. attrik and Comb., as in gudgeon-dale, fsh, 
-fishing, -gift, ’prince, -rake, -swim. Also giid- 
gem-Uke aclj, 

1599 Nashe Lenten Siuffe (it, I haue distributed *gudgeon 
dole amongst them, as Gtxi’s plenty, as any stripling of my 
slender portion of witte farre or neere. i6tx Florio, Ghiozza, 

, . some take it for a ^Gudgeon-fish. 1727-41 Chambers 
T/ c/.s. V. Fishing, ^Gudgeon- Fishing. x889‘ J. Bickerdyke’ 
Bk. All-round Angler i. 90 The Tliames method of *Gud- 
geon-fishing. 1337 Tot tel s Misc. (Arb.) 156 The fisher 
man doth c>mnt no care,'ro cast hys nets to wracke or wast, 
And in rew.ard of eche mans share A *gogen gift is rnuch 
imbrast. *792 Wolcot > P. Pindar) Ep. to Sir W. Hamilton 
Wks, 1812 IH. 18S *Gudgeon-like prepared to bite.^ <*1704 
T. Brown Praise Poz^erty Wks, (1730) i, 90 This is a bait 
they often throw out to such *gudgeon-princes as will nibble 
at tt. X787 Best Angling (td. 2) 59 When _ you angle for 
them, be provided witii a *gudgeonrrake, with which rake 
the ground every ten minutes which gathers them together. 
1889 ‘J. Bickeroyke’ Bk. All-round Angler 1. 99 By the 
side of the *gudgeon-swua. 

Gudgeon (g^'daion), Forms: 5 goggyn, 

gogion, gogoyne, gudyon, gtigeouno, goyvn, 
5~(> gogeon, g0jon.(e, 6 gog(g')in, gogon, -yn(e, 
goudgen, gudging, gugen, -yne, gnjon, 7 gud- 
gin, gug(g)io3i, 7-8 gudgion, 8-9 googimg, 
6- gudgeon, [a. OF. go/on, gogvu, goujm, 
gougon (1 2 - 13th c. in Platz-'Darra.) ; perh. an 
application of prec. sb., though connexion has been 
suggested with F. gond hinge (cL the I4thc. form 
goignon)C\ 

1 . A pivot, usually of metal, fixed on or let into 
the end of a l^am^ spindle, axle, etc., and on which 
a w’hed turns, a bell swings, or the like ; in recent 
use more widely applied to various kinds of jour- 
nals and similar parts of machinery. 

1400 Ckurckw. Acc. Wigioft, Line. {Nichol.4 i797> mS 
Pa yd to cd. Smyth, for a gudyon and kays. 140S Durhain 
Acc, Roll in Eng. Hist. Rev. XIV. s*® Solnta *. pro .,,u 
gogoynts ferrL .emptis. pro fine del axeltre rotae aquaticae*. 
e 1440 Fromp. Parrf. 201/2 Goione of a poleyn {MS. Marl, 
2®74 goyvn off a polenel vertibulnnh C. f • cardo. *555 
Richmond. Wills Surtees) 85 Item a gogon for a possenet, 
jd. iSSS L ndlentt Churchw. A ec. Camden) 62 For mendynge 
gugyne. and .settynge upright the ^cound belle • • 
x 3%-8 in Swayne Samm Churchw. Acc. (1806) 136 
ing iT a Goudgen of the great l>el!. *634 J- Bate Myst. 
Nal. 4 A rt (1654) 52 The gudgms of tins wheel must be set 
to turn in strong brasse sockets. R. Holme Anmury 

jti. 462/1 'XTae Guggions, great Iron pms put m the Head 
stock, for the HGI to turn with. 2762 Franklin Lett. Wks. 
1887 in. 202 The spindle, winch is of harcliron, is made 
to turn on bntss gudgeons at e^ch wd. 1787 
Hnsb. 2n6 Iron plates, in which the^ gudgeons of the fore 
wheel aare placed. s8os Brewster m Eergnson s Led. 1. 


82 note, The extremities of an axle or spindle .. are called 
gudgeons whesn the wheels are large, 1825 J. Nicholson 
Operai. Mechanic 47 The gudgeons of a water-wheel should 
never rest on the wall of the building. It shakes it. 1839 
GrkDAV, Arts 750 The gudgeons.. move in brass bushes 
fixed upon iron supports. x8^ Blackmore Tommy Upm. 

L 275 He would lend them a spare wheel- barrow, if they 
would put new gudgeons in. 

2 * The ring or ‘eye* in the ‘heel* of a gate 
which turns on the hook or pintle in the gate-posti 
*496 Nottingham Rec. IH. 291 For a gogion to be Town 
Hall dore. 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1756) I. 3S3 In 
the same Manner as we fix the Gudgeons of a Door in 
Stone, by melting Lead into the Cavities. 1886 in Cheshire 
Gloss. 

3 . Pliaut. a. A metal socket in which the pintle 
of a rudder turns, b. One of ‘ the notches made 
in the carrick-bits for receiving the metal bushes 
wherein the spindle of a windlass works ’ (Smyth 
Sailors PVord-bk. 1867). 

1558 W. Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 124 Our pinnesse 
broke one of the gudgeons of her rudder. 1626 Capt. Smith 
Accid. Yng. Sea-men 3 'I'be Carpenter ..is to haue the .. 
rudder-iron.s called pintels and gudgions. 1723 Load. Gaz. 
No. 6224/s I’he Middle Gudgeon of her Rudder broken off. 
1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (i78o‘, Googings, . . c^tidva. 
clamps of iron bolted on the stern-post of a ship, whereon 
to hang the rudder, and keep it steady. 1813 Hist. y. 
Decastrol. 313 Madam Stickleback, .turned round in it [her 
bed] as if Madam Stickleback’s body moved upon a gudgeon 
and pintle exactly in the middle of her bed. 1874 ThearLE 
Naval A rchit. 77 Sometimes the braces or gudgeons for the 
rudder are forged to the post. 

1 4 . V A wedge or block (of metal V Obs. 

14 . . Siege Jerusalem zbifspyj A^ which of white seluere ; 
wal[w]ynde her-ynne On four goiotis of gold, )xTt hit fram 
grounde bar. 1488 Im*. in I'ytler Hist. Scot. (1864; II. 393 
Item a grete gugeoune of gold. 

5 . A metallic pin used for securing together two 
blocks or slabs of stone, e(c. 

1873 Spon Workshop Rec. Ser. r. 387/2 Marble workers 
mount and fasten their works upon plaster mixed with a 
third-part of dust. .. These are joined together by cramps 
and gudgeons of iron and copper. 

6 . attrik, gudgeon end, -pin, plate. 

1839 A Bywater SheMeld Dial. 26 Dustah kno what 
sooat on a thing ’t north powl is, Jerra? J. Hah sloik e 
doo. Its ’t gudgen end o ’t world axeltree, wot sticks aht. 
1879 Man. A^’tulery Exerc. ill. § 7. lor, 6 and 7 hand the 
gun roller to No. x, who places it in the lower steps of the 
gudgeon plates. 1891 Times 12 Oct. 10/6 Previous to leav- 
ing the persistent beating and scoring of her gudgeon-pins 
had been effectually overcome by the substitution of wrought- 
iron case-hardened pins for the original ones made of steeL 

Gudgeon (g^’dgan), z). [f. Gudgeon a. 
intr. I'o play the gudgeou (see quot. 1 785). "b. 
trans. To cheat, defraud of, delude into. 

1783 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue, Gudgeon, to swallow the 
bait, or fall into a trap, from the fish of that name which is 
easily taken. 1787 Generous Attachment I. 197 Mr. and 
Mrs. Angle . . will have the satisfaction of s^ing . . every 
person in Bath gudgeoned into an idea of their importance. 
xBz6 Scott Woodst. xvi, To be . . gudgeoned of the oppor- 
tunities which had been given you. 

t Gadget. Sc. Obs. Also 6 gudiate, gudgett. 
[ad. F. goujatdl A camp-follower ; hence, a per- 
son of menial or low type. (See also Goujat.) 

xS8i Satir. Poems Reform, xliv, 159 Thair sleikit tungis 
ar .sua veil creLschit indeid, Better guagettis ar not of Scot- 
land borne. 1384 Let. to Nobles in J. Melvill Diary 
(Wodrow Soc.) 179 Slaves and gudiates serving thairunto. 
1593 Duncan App. Etymol. (E, D.S.), Calo, a giidget, or 
burden-liearer. <*1398 Rollock Wks. (Wodrow Soc.) II, 
iii. 39 Whether thou be a captain, or a single soldier, or a 
gadget, beware to be in evil company. 1603 Philotus Ixxxiv, 
Unwomanlie in sik ane wyse. As gadget for to gang, a *651 
Calderwood Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) HI. 87 Slue a 
' poor gadget, .in a trench. 

Gudgin, -ing, -ian, obs. forms of GtJDOEON. 

* Gudlene, -lyne, -lyng, obs. Sc. if. Golden. 
Gudyon, obs. form of Gudgeon j ^.2 
fGae^. Obs. [ad. F. beggar.] A rogue. 

I i6ia J. Webster White Devil W 4. Frefeious gue. Weel 
neuer part. 1638 Bsathwait Honest Ghost 232 Diligent 
search was made all there abou^ But my ingenious gue had 
got him out Before this inquisition. 

% Blind gue : app. ad. Ger. blinde kuk, blind- 
man’s buff. 

t6o4 Meeting of Gallants'^ 3 b, For blinde Gue you know 
has Jx-pence at the least for groping in the Darke. 

Gue^ (giw). Shethmd. [?repr. ON. gigja 
(in oblique cases gigju ; the second g was pro- 
nounced 7) M.'B.Q. gtgo, moA. Q. gezge, fiddle.] 

A musical instrument (see quot. 1809) formerly 
used in Shetland (Jam.'). 

1809 A. Edmonstone Zetland II. 5 o Before violins were 
introduced, the musicians performed on an instrument called 
a gue, which appears to have had some similarity to a violin, 
but had only two strings of horse bait, and wa.s played upon 
in the same manner as a violoncello. t822 Scott Ptratex% 
A knocking at the door of the mansion, with the sound of 
the Gue and' the Langspiel, announced, by then: tinlclmg 
chime, the arrival of fresh revellers. 

Q-ueaii, variant of Gean. , 

GaeTore (g^^bai, Forms : 8 geber, 9 

gheber, -ir, gueber, 7- guebre. [a. F . guebroi 

ad. V&is.jfS^abr. Ct Giaour.] An adherent of 
the ancient Persian religion; a Zoroastrian, fire? 
worshipper. Parsee. ; ' 

[rfida J. Davies tr. Olearms' Voy. Ambass. vi. 302 A certam 


people called Kebber, that is to say, Infidels, from the 
Turkish word Kiaphir, which signifies a Renegat*] 2687 
A. Lovell tr, Thevemt's Trav. iii. 57 There are a great, 
many Parses or Guebres there, but they are poor. 1733 
Hanway Trap.ix-i6z) t. iv. Ivii, 263 This object of devotion 
to the Geber% lies about ten English mile.s north-east by east 
from the city of Baku. Angler in Wales Xt. 

298 And Ghebres too . . Best of idolaters, who worship fire. 
1871 Tylor Prim. Cult. IL 256 In general, this name of 
Ghebers is applied to the Zoroastrians or Parsis. 1884 J* 
Payne Tales fr. A rabic II. 36 note, Naimus, a sort of over- 
ground well or turricle of masonry,., on which the Gueber’s 
body' is placed for devoration by the birds. 

attrib. 1S17 Moore Lalla R., Fire-Worshippers xgx The 
Gheber belt that round him clung. 

Hence belonging to the Ouebres. 

1687 A. Lovell tr. Tkevenofs Trav. ii. no The Guebrish 
women have their Faces all naked, and never cover theim 

Guegaw, guegaye, obs. forms of Gewgaw. 
Gaejaidte (grd^:5ar3it). 3 fin. [f. Guejar (in 
Sp. pronounced gegN'C), a district of Andalusia; 
see -im Named by Cumenge, 1879.] Sulph- 
antimonide of copper, found in ortho-rhombic 
crystals of a steel-grey colour. 

x88o jyz«. Mag. TV. 64 Guejarite is . . isomorphous with 
Wolfsbergite. 

Gueld(e, obs. form of Geld t/.i 
Guelder rose (ge*lcbjir^az). Forms; 6 gel- 
ders, 7 gilder, 7-8 gelder, 8 guilder, gueldre, 9 
guelder. Also 7-8 gelderland rose. [Named 
from Gmlders (a town in Prussia, on the borders 
of Holland) or (a province of Holland, 

formerly a German duchy of which Guelders was 
the capital) ; so Dxi. Gelderscheroos, G. Gelder- 
ische rose, F. rose de Gueldre, It. rosa di Gmldra, 
Sp. rosa de Gtieldres^ The plant Viburnum 
Opttius, esp. the cultivated form, bearing globular 
bunches of white flowers ; the snowball- tree. Also, 
the flower of this plant. 

1397 GERARDF.Afc^r^^a/ in. Ixxu. *237 The Rose Elder is 
called in Latine Sambucus Rosea, and Sambucus ctquaiica 
.. in English Gelders Rose, and Rose Elder, 1633 Plat 
Card. Eden 150 So of the tree that beareth a white flower 
as big as a rose, called the Gelderland-rose. 1688 R. 
Holme Armoiery li. 103/1 Gilder rose, or Marsh Elder, 
the flower.s, . being set many together in a round tuft or ball 
on the top of the young, brancliess. 1796 C, Marshall 
Garden, xix. (1798^ 307 Gueldre rose, often called snow-ball 
tree. 1816 Scott Fam. Lett. 23 Dec. ( 1 8941 1. 388 A .strange 
secluded ravine full of old thorn trees, hazels, guelder ro.ses, 
willows, and so forth. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Bet, u 
(1863) 148 Guelder-roses, pionies, tulips, stocks— hanging 
down like chandeliers among the dancers. 1855 Browning 
Loz<erd Qtmrrel xviii. Heaps of the guelder-rose. x88a 
Garden 3 June 391/3 Boughs of Guelder Rose. 

Gtieles, obs. form of Gules. 

Gaelph (gwelf). Also 6-9 Guelf. [ad. It. 
Guelfo, med.L* Guelphus, ad. MHCx. the 

name of the founder and of several successive chiefs 
of the princely family (hence commonly known in 
history as the Guelphs) which is represented in. 
modern times by the ducal house of Brunswick 
and the present dynasty of Great Britain and! 
Iieland. The name Wetf is said to have been 
used as a war-ciy at the battle of Weinsberg in 
1 140 by the partisans of Henry the Lion, duke of 
Ikvaria, who belonged to this family, and fought 
against the Emperor Conrad III; hence it is 
believed to have been adopted in Italy as a name 
for the adversaries of the Hohenstauffen emperors, 
and later for tlie anti-imperialist party in Italian 
politics. Cf. Ghibelline.] A member of one 
! of the two great parties in mediaeval Italian 
; politics, characterized chiefly by supporting the 
I popes against the emperors, (Cf. Ghibelline.) 

; 1579 1 ^' Gloss. SpenseFs Sheph. Cal. June 25 All Italy 

was distraict into the Factions of the Guelfes and Gibelinus. 
a 1649 D RUM M. OF H A WTH. Prophccy Wks. (i 7 1 x ) i Sx Themce 
: arose the Guelfs and Gibellines, Imperialists against papists,: 
and the universal war turned in a thousand petit wars and 
deadly fewds. ^^x^ Addison Sped. No. i25_^P 7 Italy was 
long torn in Pieces by the Guelfes and Gibellines. 1841 W. 

[ Spalding Italy 5' It. Isl. II. 172 A sedition of the Ghibel- 
' lines, which gave the ruling Guelfs a reason or pretence for 
I banishing the heads of the defeated faction. 1853 Motley 
■ Corr. (1889'i I. vi, 184 The Church party, the Guelphs, were 
i in real ity a phalanx of intellectual opposition to imperial and 
! brutal dominion. 

attrib. 1847 Ld. Lindsay Chr. Art I. p. ccxii, Sympathy 
with* the Guelph or classic element. 

Heitce d* GaeTphian a. and =* GUELphCio, 
Guelph ; GnelpMshtr- = Guelphic; GueTpMsm, 
the politics of the Guelphs ; adherence to the party 
of the Guelphs. 

1641 R, Brooke Eng. Episc. xt. vi. 89 Between e 12x5 and 
1294 was that great Faction betYifeene the Guelfians and 
Gibelities. 165X Howell Surv. Venice 28 The Citric being 
heated with indignation by the persuasions of som Guel- 
phlari Agents. Burney K.eo 5 . ASipoo (t 65 tl X33 There is 
none cf your Garagantes will terrific a King, nor the 
Guelpbish faction. xSs* Gallenga Italy I 4 It never 0^ 
ginated anything, save only disorganising Guelphism. / bid. 
31 Gioberti - . whose prophecies about the plenitude of the 
times, to be brought about by an Italian league, or Guelphisn 

^Oixeipiiic [fi 
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1 . Of or pertaining to the Guelph faction. 

185s Gallenga /Ai/jz 293 Ancona, and Rome, have shown 
not a little of the stubborn valour of the Guelphic burgesses 
of old. Lowell Danie ^ro^t Wks. 1890 IV. 130 The 

family of Dante had been Guelphic. 1896 Tout AVw. /, 
iv. 70 The barefaced partisanship of a series of fiercely 
Guelfic popes. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the Guelph family 

2833 Crabb Tecknol, Diet., Guelphic Order ^ a new 
military order of Hanover, instituted in 2815, entitled the 
Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order. 2838 Murray's Hand- 
Bk. N. Germ. 345 The Schloss, or old castle, formerly a 
residence of the Guelphic ancestors of the Royal Family of 
England, is turned into a magarine. a 1862 T. Woolner My 
Beauiifui Lady ixB6s} 138 Then through the Guelphic line. 
GnelsougM, obs. var. Golesought, jaundice, 
Gueltj var. Geld, money; obs. f. Gilt 
Qtielt, obs. form of Gelt ppl a. 

2633 R. Sanders 270 Those that have no beard, 

like guelt men, are of an ill nature. 

Guelye, variant of Gfly a. Oh, 

II Guenon (g2>noh). [Fr,, of unknown origin.] 

' The French name for a group of monkeys belong- 
ing to the antient continent and its islands, the 
type of which may be considered to be the Green 
Monkey, Cercocebus sabmus’’ {Pmny Cycl), 

2838 Penny Cycl. XI 468/2 The true Guenons comprises 
the genera Cercopitheens and Cercocebus of Geoffroy. 

CasselPs Nat. Hist. I. 103 The .. odd gestures of 
these Monkeys have given to them the name of Guenons. 

Conib. xBgj Q. Rev. Oct. 397 There are in Africa about 
a dozen species of Guenon-Iike monkeys. 

Gtiep, variant of Gue int. Obs. 

Gnepard (ge-pa.id). Also gepard. [a. F. 
giispard (Buffon) ; acc, to Hat2.-Darm. a corrup- 
tion of Eng. leopard^ a. » Cheetah. (In mod. 
Diets.) b. A kind of leopard, the Cynailurus 
guUata. 

2883 Aihenmum'j^ Mar, 286 The Marquis Anttnori..says 
that the native.s [of Sboa) distinguish clearly between 
the true leopard* the gepard iCymilurus guiiatd\ and 
Pardus varms. 

Glldirdoa (go'idon), sh. Now poet, and rhetori- 
cal. Forms : 4 gerdo(u)nL, 4-6 guerdons, -oun, 
(4 gardwyne, gwsrddoim, 5 gerdonns), 5-6 
ga3:do(ui)n, giiardon(s, 5-7 gwerdon(e, (d Sc. 
gwairdoun), 4- guerdon, [a. OF. guerdon, 
gueredonguedredon, Px.guazardon {(oxguadardon), 
guiardon, guierdon, Sp. galardon, Pg. galarddo. It. 
gmd^rdomi—vcitA.h. widerdonum, repr. (by assimi- 
lation of if and /) O HG. widarlbn « OE. wi^eriian, 
again + payment,] A reward, requital, 
or recompense. 

? 12x368 Chaucer Ram. Rose 1516 He qnitte him wel his 
guerdon there. ^ 2401 Pol, Poems iRoIls! IL 112 Fur thi 
grete labour thi gardoun thou shalt gete. CX450 Mirottr 
Saluacioun 4194 Who Httel wanne was lesse mede taken 
hym for his ^erdonne. 1483 Carton Gold. Leg. 85 b/2, 

I requyre of the Juste and debonayr gwerdon and reward. 
2508 Kbnnedie Plyiingw. Dunbar Traistand to haue 
of his magnificence Guerdon n {v.r. Gwairdoun), reward, and 
benefice bedene. 1339 Mirr. Mag., Dk. Glocesier xxix, 
Blood axeth blood as guerdon dewe. 1399 Shaks. Muck 
Ado V. iii, 5 Death in guerdon of her wrong Giues her 
fame which neuer dies. 2833 P. Fletcher Pise. Eel. u. vii, 
My fish (the guerdtm of my toil and pain) He causelesse 
seaz’d. 28^ H. Cocas tr. Pinto's Trav. xxxii. (1663 127 
That so falling into the hands of the Ministers of his Justice, 
we might receive the guerdon of our wicked works. 2834 
Scanderbeg Rediv. L 3 Sovereignty . . is there the .sole 
Guerdon or Reward of superlative Merit. 2751 G. West 
JEducation i. iii. 7 The Guerdons of bold Strength and swift 
Activity, 2782 Cowper Charity 293 Verse, like the laurel, 
its immortal meed, Should be tbe guerdon of a noble deed, 
2813 Scott Trierm. u, xx, As at her word his sword he 
draws, His fairest guerdon her applause. 2859 'Fennyson 
Enid 1072 Take A horse and arms for guerdon ; choose the 
best. 2863 Neale Hymns East. Ch. 89 If I find Him, if I 
follow, What His guerdon here? * Many a sorroar, many a 
labour, Many a tear *. 2884 J. Payn Some Lit. Recoil. 240 
Such guerdon as the novelist does receive is gained very 
pleasantly and accompanied by many charming circum- 
stances." 

Guerdon (gaudan), v. Now poet, and rhetori- 
cal. Forms: 4 guerdons, -oun, 4-5 gerdon, 
5 gardon, 6 gwerdon, 5- guerdon. Also 
pa. pple. 4 iguerdonnsd, ygerdoned. £a. OF. 
guer(e)d0ner, f. guer 'e)don : see prec. sb. 

1 . irans. To reward, recompense. 

C1374 Chaucer Boeth. v. pr. iii, 122 fCamb, HS.’l pat is 
to seyn h^t shrewes ben punyshed or eltys [jat goode foolk 
ben ygerdoiiyd. ^ e 2335 — Pars. T. r 209 Tlie glorie of 
heuene with which god shal gerdone a man for hise goode 
dedes, ztx4ao Hc^cj.eve De Reg. Princ 819 He bathe for 
my longe servise Guerdonede me. 2483 Carton Cato A iv. 
Thou may.st guerdon them that haue so wel done to the 
yf they haue nede and necessyte. ct^’Sp Ld. Berners 
Arth. Lyi. Bryl. {1814' 417 She may right wel guerdon 
hym for hys seruice. ^2572 Gascoigne PruPes Warre 
(1831) 2x5 And bad me bide till his abilitie Might better 
gwerdon my fidelitie. 2807 Hkvwood P'aire Maid Wks. 
1874 il. 6S Confusion guerdon his base villainie. C2850 
Don Betiiann 35, I pray the Almighty I^ord that hath 
delivered us from so great danger and perill to guerdon 
you for it. x8»o T. Mitchell Aristopk. I. 48 Death must 
guerdon deeds so bold. 2847 I'knny.son Princ. 1. 201 Him 
we gave a costly bribe To guerdon silence. iWs Mvmtgil. 
Mag. Dec. 435 The father can guerdon his chilo, 
aosol . 28^ Neale Rhythm Bern, de Moriaix (1884) 28 
The Lamb 1$ ever near thee,, .The Crown is* He to guerdon, 
The Buckler to protect, 


2 , To give as a reward. rare-^K 
1881 H. Phillips tr. Ckamissd's Faust 17 , 1 guerdon thee 
the prize which thou hast won. 

Hence 0ti©*rdonea ppl, a., given as a reward ; 
0n©*rdoiiing vbl. sb., the action of the vb. Guer- 
don ; reward. Also ©ueTdonable a., that may 
be guerdoned ; Qixe^rdoner, one who guerdons. 

IT 2374 Chaucer Boeth. iv, pr. vii.ii2(Camb. MS.) Fortune 
is yeuen eyther by cause of gerdonynge or ellys of excer- 
sisinge of good folk or ellis by cause to punnys.sen. c 1400 
Rom, Rose 2380 In love, free yeven thing Requyrith a 
gret guerdoning. 1530 Lyndesay 'Pest. Papyngo 1006 The 
guerdonyng of 3our Courticience, Is sum cause of thir gret 
Enormyteis. 2606 Ford Fame's Mem, Wks, 1889 III, jox 
To get a guerdon’d favour for his hire. 2646 Buck Rtck. 
in. 75 Finding it as well guerdonable, a.s grateful!, to 
publish their Libels. Ibid., Explic. of dark words, Guerdo^ 
able, worthy of reward. 2882 Ros-setit House 0/ Life, 
Bonn, xxxiii. And Venus Victrix to my heart doth bring 
Herself, the Helen of her guerdoning. 

i* Gxi6*rdoiiiz6| v. Obs. [f. Guerdon sh, + 
-IZB.] irans. To bestow a guerdon upon, to 
reward. 

2394 J. Dickenson Arishas (2878^ 77 On sea-washt rockes, 
reward from arte would plucke, And guerdonize desert with 
dire.st lucke. 1606 J. Raynolds Dolarne/s Prim. (iSSo) 57 
What trophe rare, what wreath or Coronet, Can guerdonize, 
your meriting desert. 26.. M. Parker Plist, Arthur G, 
He [Arthur] bethought him how he might in .some manner 
guerdonize their incomparable worth with some honourable 
Order of Knights. 

Guerdoziless (gai*idanles), ct. [f. Guerdon 
sb. + -LBSS,] W ithout guerdon ; not receiving, 
occas. not bestowing, a guerdon. 

7 c 1400 Lydg. AEsop's Fab. iv. 53 Takyng theyr .service 
and labour to theyr vse Gwerdounles to make tlieyrn to 
travaile. 2470-83 Malory Arthur x, Ixxxvi, Yet had I 
neuer reward nor bounte of her the dayes of my lyf and 
yet haue I ben her knight gwerdouks. 2604 Middleton 
F. Hubhird^s Tales Wks. (Bullen) Vlll. 52 Most guerdon- 
less sir, pinching patron. 2882 W. Wilkins Songs 0/ Study 
214 Ride far by coast and city, An envoy goerdonkss. 
Guerdoun, obs. form of Guebdon. 

II Gueroza [? African.] An Abys- 

sinian monkey {Colobus guereza) with long hair and 
a busby tail. 

2859 Wood Nat Hist I. 43 The beautifully adorned 
Guereza. 2884-5 Riverside Nat Hist ti888) V. ^20 The 
guereza is found in the mountainous parts of Abyssinia. 

t Gaerie, guierie. Obs. rare. [? For ^gety, 
f. Gebe + dim. suffix -Y. Cf. Gbey «.] A sud- 
den access of passion ; « Gere. 

2S4a Udall Brasm. Apoph. i. Diogenes § iia pvb, 
Because this pangue or gukrie [L. hie ajfectus] of lone 
doocth especially . . possease suche persones as been alto- 
geiher drouiied m idlenesse. Ibid, n. Cicero § 6 Q iij, One 
y» could none other but folowe eue^ .soodain guerie or 
pan »ue that .shotte in his braine [L. ajfectibus seruUm}. 
Guerilla: see Guberilla. 
f GaerisOB. Obs. Also 5 gaaryson, <5 guery- 
sone. [a. OF. ^arisun (F. guirison), L OF'» 
guarir (F, gndrir) to cure.] Cure; healing. 

2484 Caxton Fables of Auian 13 The stroke of a tongue 
is Incurable and whhouie guary.son. «2577 Gascxhune 
P'erd. leronimi Wks. (1587) Y j, In receiving that guerison 
at your hands, I have beene constreined to tall into an 
extasie, [1777 Eahl Cari 4 SI.r in J. H, Jesse 6'. Sehmyn 
4 Cotiiemp. (1844) 11 L 218 You will be able to converse 
upon a subject which it will be necessary for your guiris&n 
not to keep to yourself,] 

Gnirite igetii). MU. 'F. guiritet see 
Garhkt A turret or box of wood or stone for 
the accommodation of a sentry ; a sentinePs Imx. 

2706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey), 2727 tr. Frezier's P'oy.S. 
Sea 93 There is a little Redan, or indented Work . . with 
a Guerite, or Sentiners Box. 2842 James Brigand He 
stopped at the entrance of one of those little gneriies, or 
watch towers. 

GuerKin, obs. form of Gherkin. 

173$ Lady Brownlowe in Smi/i's Lett. (2768) IV. 92 The 
cucumliens are not larger than guerkins. 

Guern, obs. form of Girn 
Guernsey (gO'^nzi). Also 6 GarDesie* Garn- 
sey, 7 Gernsey. The name of one of the Charmel 
; Islands. . 

1 . U.sed attribuiimfy in the following ; Guern- 
sey coat, frock, skirt — sense a a ; Guernsey 
eyestoue (see quot.) ; f Guernsey Bower, lily* 
a ? Japanese or S. African plant {JSferine Sarniensis) 
with handsome lily-like flowers, naturalized on the 
island of Guernsey ; Guernsey liaard (see quot.) j 
Guernsey partridge, the red-legged partridge, 
Perdix or Caccabis rufa \ Guernsey violet, the 
Maitkiola ineana (Britten & Holland Pimt-n.). 

2839 Emerson Sp. Bums Cmt Bostm'SbPu, 1884 XL 367 
The poet, of poor men, of gray hodden, and the *g«ern«y 
coat. 2886 Syd. See. Lex., ^Guernsey eyestone, the optfr- 
eukm of Turbo pmiim. xbfj Ladv Chaworth in tmk Rep. 
Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 30 The scarlet *Oer«»ey Bower 
is in great fame but they will not prosper mmet one in 
twenty of them. 2840 R. K. Dana Bf. Mast xxxiii. i »5 
Our soisith-weRtw.<i,thkfe kxNs, '^Guernsey frocks, and other 
accompaniment of bad weat.ber. 2856 kee Frock sk 3c|. 
2664 Evelyn NaL Hort (tysmlsmi The Narmwii of Jaian 
(or ^Guernsey lillyL^ »7&4 Gray in Corr. m N. Nmhdk 
1*843) 57 Guernsey hlies bloom in every window, 179* 
Mar. RiDpELL Vey, Madeira 94 The mia jaeotma, or 
Guem«y lily, k one of the beaotIM iow'ers indigenous 

in this island [AndguaJ. 2838 Penny €yd. XL 470/® The 


Guernsey lily, a species of the amaryllis, is a native of 
Japan. 1895 Amherst 282 The Guernsey Ely 

{Nerine sarniensis) which was .said to have grown in 
Guernsey from bulbs washed ashore from a wreck of a 
ship from Japan about 1659, ^7^ Pennant Zooi. (1776) IIL 
21 Related to this specks [Scaly lizard] i.s the ^Guernsey 
lizard, which we are informed has been propagated in Eng- 
land from some originally brought from that island. 28^ 
Montagu Ornith, Diet., Partridge-Guernsey. .^Guernsey 
Partridge Why this should be called Guernsey Partridge 
we cannot imagine. .It is also. .called .. Red-legged Par- 
tridge. 2848 Dickens Dombey ix, With '’'Guernsey shirts 
sou’ wester hats, and canvas pantaloons. 2874 M. c! 
Explorers 53 .So you have come to make your kme With 
pick-axe, in a Guernsey-.shirt. 2378 Lyte Dodoens n. iv. 
152 The greater .sort© is called in English ^Garnesk Violets,* 
white Gillofer, and Stocke Gillofer. 2397 Gerarde Herbal 
11. cxiv. § 4. 373'rhe Stocke Gilloflower is called, .in English 
..Garnsey violet, and Castle Gilloflower. 

2 . In senses originally elliptical, 

a. A thick, knitted, closely-fitting vest or shirt, 
generally made of blue wool, worn by seamen. 

2851 Mavhew Land. Labour 1 . 66 The .sailors in their 
striped gnernsey.s. 2861 AIusgrave By-roads 170 Vilkrs 
Bretoimeaux [was] celebrated, honi an early period, for its 
manufacture of . . socks, caps, waistcoats, and jackets or 
Guernseys. 1887 Hall Caine Deemster ix. 62 There was 
Dan in his guernsey on tiie deck of has boat, 

b. One of a breed ot cattle of the Channel 
Islands. 

183^^ You ATT Caitle iii. 30 Mr. King recommends the 
addition of one Guernsey to every dozen country-cows, 28^ 
Daily Neves 24 June 6,2 There are 269 Jerseys and 81 
Guernsey.s in the show. 

tGuerpe, guerpisln, v. Obs. [ad. OF. 
gtmrpir tor the lengthened stem guerpiss-) to 
tiirow away, f. the Teutonic stem represented in, 
Eng, by ■Vi''ABP.] trans. To abandon, forsake. 

2483 Caxton G.de la I'ovrexxix. Lviij b, They shalle not 
gwerpysshe or jeue eche other for none other better or 
worse. 1646 J. Cooke Vind. Law 33 'I'he kained &rjeams 
, . shall guerre and abandon the cause, 

t Guerre, sb. Obs. Also 5 gwerre, 6 guerr. 
[a. F. guerre ONE, werre War.] War. 

2432-50 tr. Hzgden (RoilsJ VI IL 283 From that tyme 

f uerres began to cease in Wak'i. Ibid, 307 A knyshte of 
amcastreshire movede g w erre . , ageyne 'rhomas of Lanca.stre 
his lorde. 2.^2 Act Hen. VI I, c, 23 Preamble, Richard 
W’hite. .traitrously kvyed guerre ayen our seid Souvereign 
Lord. 25^ Si. Tapirs Hen. VUI^ HI. 141, I am en- 
fourmed that the King of Skoties wslnai that any of his 
men goo out of the aMintrey,in feareof the guerrofingknd. 
Hence Guerra v. Obs. mir., to wage war, 
243»-i^ tr. Higden <Roils> II. 321 Men of Ethiopfie guer- 
renge ageyn men of Kgipte. 2626 Bullokar, Guerring, 
Brawling [also in Cock ERAS! 1623], 

Guerrilla, guerilla (geridS, g^ri-ll), [a. 
Sp. guerrilla, aim. of guerra war. W ith the form 
guenlla cf, F. guiriUa.\ 

1 , All iiregular war carried on by small bodies of 
men acting independcnily. Now somewhat rare. 

2829 Sy». Smith H'hs. I1859I I, 255/3 A succession of 
village guerillas an inttrnecive war tel ween the game- 
keepers and maramkrs of game. 2837 W. Irving idpt 
Bommdlle Hi. 354 To avoid being involved in these 
guerillas. 2852 Maynk lim> Smip H/mt, xvn. mi, I was 
ollered the < ommand of this spange guerilla. 286a Ku.ssell 
in 'Times 18 Mar,, Arkansas is now the ihcalie of a large 
guerilla. 

2. ( ine engnged in such warfare, 

2809 Wellington in Giirw. Desp, I1835'' V. 9, I have 
recommended to the Junta to »*;t..ihe Guerrillas to work 
towards Madrid. 2840 K. K. Nawem Semes Sp. For, 
Lands L iii 54 We might easily have . . been mistaken for 
, a party of gijerillas, 2887 Mdin. Rev. Jan. 2 a; A swift 
and sfciifiil guerilla, 2900 imily News, f J ane 4/6 A nation 
of farmers u mt the matetiil of winch guerrillas iiuve usually 
been made. 

Jig. ^ 2862 J. PycRorr Wms 4- Words 333 The mere 
skirmEhers and guerillas of hlerature, 

S. attrik passing into mij., csp. in guerriHa war 

(•sense I ). 

^2822 Scott Dm Roderick The Guerilla band Came 
like night’s tempest, ai.d avenged the liuid. 2824 Southey 
in Robberds Mem. W, 7 'ay/or U 43E Somewhat afiaid of 
my old Guerrilla friends upon the road. 2843 Pme»:<*tt 
Me.rico i il 11864) t6 hbikmg use of ambuscades, sudden 
surpri"**e»i, and the light skiriidhh of guerilla warfare. x86o 
W. G. Clark in F«’, 7 'our. 67 Garibaldi, .is. .a master of 
the * dwkes b . which arc required in guerilla war, 2865 
Maffki Brigami Life H, 41 He wa^ forced to Income, not 
a ]|uerilk leader, hut a highway captidfi. *882 Huxley 
Sex. tf Vultun i. 3 It muvt be fMlnittSi-d to be somewhat of 
m Kiierilk tome, cbm|so«;d largely of irregwhuN. 

Jig. 2843 TiUACKfRAY Irish Sk.dk, IL xvlt. 318 A 
aoubtfuL lazy, dirty family giwrdk footman. 

2863 0 rHjA fMdi» MoMtiage 135 My guerilla life suits me 
Letter than my fashionahk «me, W. M. Ramsay 11 as 
Christ bom itt Bethkhem! i. B The comniwiiuy^on Luke 
then clefe»«rat«:^ into a guerilla waifure itEjdu&.t Idin. 

Hence the principles and practice 

o^’ giiCTrlllt warfare ; » CJ u erei lla a ; 

Q'ttewi’lBwMli* GoEiiiiiLLAWa; 

a., proper or halfitnal I0 a gtierrilk. 

*^4 Sala in Daily 7 'el »» Afn-. Jz This k tht giierillesoue 
formula Bwn Stand. 19 May. Gwirsg 10 the uiDMJttlcd 
«»te of afairH in the new empirr., tl»« prevalence of gueril* 
laism, ki\. ihewii! prmitttionh, which have a military atr, are 
cwtohkfetl quite fiet'e..cajy. A. H. Drvspalk Hist 
Frysbyt Mug ii. iii 'I'his motieof conirovetstal guerilla* 
ship wa«i not of long dtiration. 

If 'GmejerflltrDp gii«riE«r0 [a* 

Sp. gmrnikro, i gMitriila.} « Giiirbilla 2. 
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GUESS, 

1833 SovTmv Pemns, War III. 474 it is the only instance 
of any man who had acquired celebrity as a &errillero 
becoming a traitor. 1845 Ford Handbk. Spain 1. qa. 
During the war the Jrench were continually baffled by 
these Highland Guenlieros. ^ 

^ttrib 1898 Blackw, Mag. Apr. 550/2 A parish priest was 
one of the guenllero leaders. 

Guess (ges), sb. Forms; 4-7 gesse, (5 ges, 

6 geasse), 6 Sc. gaiss, 6-7 guesse, 6-8 ghesse, 
6- guess, [f. Guess \ cf. MDu. gisse (Du. 

I , The action of giiessing; an act of guessing, a 
conjecture, rough estimate ; a supposition based on 
uncertain grounds. guess: at haphazard, by 
rough estimation instead of calculation or measure- 
ment; by conjecture, without having proofs; false 
a/, in, up, upon guess. \ After ipy, to) my guess : 
as I estimate, f Without guess : assuredly, f The 
piess of the hand : a rough estimate of the weight 
of something taken into the hand. 

«ri330 R. Brunne Chrm. (1810) 321 pe lcynge*s oste at 
gesse in he Est mad lardere, Of tounes & hamelesse, of 
granges & gamer. 1377 Langl. P, PL E. v. 421, I nam 
noujte shryuen some tyme hut if sekenesse it make, Noujt 
tweies in two ^ere and thanne vp gesse I schryue me. 1390 
Gower Cenf, ill. 21 1 B'or if a king shall upon gesse With- 
oute verray cause drede, He may be liche to that I rede. 
<ri4oo Rmtt. Rose 2817 Thy loye shal double, withoute 
gesse, Whan thou thenkist on hir semlinesse. « 1400-50 
Alexander 3552 If gomes be gouerners of gods ban mai hi 
gesse worth, c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 58 To 
keep trewe weight, and selle peper by gesse.. it accordith 
nought. rr4do Towneley Myst. xii. 439 Then must we go 
eest after my ges. 1529 More Dyaloge iv. Wks. 281/1 We 
maye hauealsoagreategeassetherat. a tsSiX!r>hi.iu Royster 
Z>. 11. i. (Arb.) 33 , 1 bring hir a ring, with a token in a cloute, 
And by all gesse, this same is hir house out ofdoute. c 1560 
A. Sco tt Poems (S. T. S.) xxxiii. 24 I’how lychtleis all trew 
properteis Off luve express, And markis quhair nevir styme 
thow seis, Bot hittis be gaiss. a 1586 Sidkey Sonn. in 
Arcadia^ etc, (1629) 529 Passing all ghesse, whence into me 
should fly So mazde a masse. 1587 Fleming Contn. Holin- 
shed III. 988/2 Soone after (by gesse) fiueoftheclocke[etc.]. 
c 1600 Shaks. Smn. Ixix, They looke into the beauty of thy 
mind, And that in gue.sse they measure by thy deeds. 1601 — 
fuL C. II. I 3, I cannot, by the progresse of tiie Starres, 
Giue guesse how neere to day. 1605 — Lear v. i, 52 Heere is 
the guesse of their (the enemy’.s] true strength and Forces. 
1607 TofSELL P'okr-Ji Beasts {i 6 sZ) 555 Being only weighed 
W the guess of the hand, it seemeth much heavier. 16431 
Fuller Holy 4 St tii, xxiii. 217 The Fame is ante- 
dated., being related at guesse before ’twas acted. 1647 
H. More Song of Soul i. n. xlviii, ’Tis ghesse, not full 
perswasion. 1656 H. Phillips Purch. Patt {l 6 ^ 6 ) ^6 By 
which you may have some ghess of the other rates. 1660 
Bovlb New hxf Phys. Meek. xiii. 87 A small Receiver, 
capalile of containing (by guess) about a pound and a half 
of Water. X698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4 P. 304 Trees, not 
fto long liv'd as elsewhere, if by the decayed Trunks any 
guess may be made, ^ X708 Swift Death Partridge Wks. 
1755 IL 1, 158 Mr. Bickerstaff spoke altogether by guess, 
and knew no more what will happen this year, than I did 
myself. 17x8 Prior Xnotttledge 740 , 1 confess, That human 
science is uncertain guess, 1719 De Foe Crusoe i, viii, By 
my Guess it could not be less than Fifteen or Twenty 
Leagues off. 173^ Butler Anal. n. vii. 331 Mere guess, 
supposition and possibility, when opposed to historical 
evidence, prove nothing, 1751 K Paltock P. Wilkins 
(1884) I. X. loi, I was, to my guess, five weeks in the vault 
or cavern. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Conq. v. Wks. (Globe) 
673A By my gues.s we should come upon Crackskull 
common. xySx Cowper Let. 23 Apr., Wks. (1876) 68 It is 
worth while to .send you a riddle You make .such a variety 
of guesses. 1827 Scoit Jml. (1890) I. 394, I have a guess 
the best gamecocks would call a trace if a handful or two 
of oats were scattered among them. x84a W. Arnot Mem. 

J. Halley v. 304 Every effort of indolence to do a thing by 
guess, .was sure to meet with an instant reproof. 1846 Poe 
N. P. Willis Wks. 1864 III. 28 All this must be considered 
as mere guess on my part. X87X Tyndall Fragm. Sei, 
(1879) IL xiii. 294 The inductive guess precedes experi- 
ment. X879 Browning Ivan Ivanoviick 99 No care to guide 
old Droug, he knows his way by guess, Once start him on 
the road. x8^ tr. Lotzds Logic 344 'I'he discover of an 
universal law is always a guess on the part of the imagina- 
tion, made possible by a knowledge of facts. 

2 . attrib. and Comb.^ as guess-aim^ -monger. 

2863 Atkinson Stanton Grange 266 Taking the best 

f ie.ss-aim I could. x89a Skeat in N. 4 (?, Set. Vin. I. xo 
he day of the etymological guess-raongers will be gone 
for ever. 

3 . The expressions Akotherguess, Other- 
GUE.ss, etc., in which -guess is a corruption od -gates, 
have given rise to phrases in which gitess appears 
as an attributive sb. or adj., with the sense ‘ kind of*. 

1825 Blacknu Mag. XVIIL 43/2 Oho ! is it so indeed? . . 
why, then, that’s a different guess-.story altogether, ship- 
mate. 1834 P'raseds Mag. X. ^8 Every one. .Icnow.s what 
guess-sort of wdseacre France gave birth to in the person of 
that algebraical gentleman. 1843 Haliburton Atiacki II. 
xiii. 265 Not look at a woman? .. why, what sort of a guess 
world would this be without petticoats? xSoS Blackw. 
Mag. Mar. 423 He had no guess-idea of what bemused his 
vision. ' 

Guess (gesl, a. dial. Also guest, guessed. 
[Cf. LG. gust of the same meanings,] Of a cow or 
ewe : Barren ; temporarily barren (see quots.)* Also, 
not yielding milk. 

1736 Pegge Keniictsms 31 (E. D. S.), Guess-cow^ a barren 
cow. x744-:5o W. Ellis Mod, Husbandm, HI. 1. 103 Gu^s- 
Cows..are those that did not stand to their Bulling last 
Year. 1750 — Country House^v. 29 They [Cow.s] are not 
always in Milk, as being in Calf, or that they go, what we 
an Hertfordshire call, guess, or dry, 1845 yrnL R> Agric. 


Soc. VI. 11. 363, I get far fewer * guest’ or barren ewes. 
185s Morton CycL Agric. II. 723 Guessed ewes (Lin.), not 
seasonably in lamb. 

Guess (ges), V. Pa. t. and pa. pple. guessed 
(gest). Forms : 4 gesee, gese, gesseu, 4-7 gess(e, 

5 gessyu, 5-7 ges, (6 geasse), 6-7 guesse, 6-8 
gliess(e, 6- guess. Ba. t, and pa. pple. (con- 
tracted forms) 4-5 gest, 6 ghest, 6-8 guest. 
[ME. gessen, cognate with the synonymous MLG., 
MDu. and mod.Du., ¥ri&.gissen (MDu. also gessen, 
li^¥ii%.gezzenjgedsen), U.^w.gissa,gitza, Sw. gissa, 
MDa. gidze, gitse, getze, '¥>2..gisse ; mod.Icel. has a 
derivative form gizka. 

The relation between the various forms is obscure. Ac- 
cording to Tamm Svenskt Etym. Ordb. the Scandinavian 
forms are adopted from LG. gissetiy a phonetic alteration of 
gessen (cf. LG. hissen, var. of kessen^ a. HG. keizen to 
hunt). It seems, however, mor^robable that the Sw. and 
Da. forms are native, as the Eng. word can hardly be 
referred to any other than a Scandinavian source. The word 
cannot well descend from an OE. form = LG. gissen, as the 
initial would then have been y (M E. 3). The only remai ning 
possibility would he that it was adopted from continental 
LG,, but there is nothing in the nature of the meaning to 
account for its having come from that source in or before 
the early 14th c. The forms may represent one, or prob. 
more than one, of the OTeut. types *gitisdjan^ *gati$djani 
*gessdjan^ ^gissjan ; in any case the word is a derivative of 
the root of Get v, ; cf, ON. geta v., to get, guess, geia 
\vk. fern, a guess. 

In the 14th c. the word was the usual rendering of L. 
xstimare, the influence of which probably affected some of 
the early senses.] 

1 . trans. To form an approximate judgement of 
(size, amount, number, distance, etc.) without actual 
measurement or calculation; to estimate. Some- 
times with clause as obj, 

1340 Hampole Pr. Cense. 7672 Fra he po3mt of Jxe erthe 
tille Saturnus pe heghest planete may be gesced pus. 
?nu366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1x15 No man coude preyse or 
gesse Of hem the valewe or richesse. 1382 Wyclif i Kings 
iii. 8 A puple without eende, that may not be noumbred and 
gessid, for multitude. 1390 Gower Con/. II. 207 Great 
richesse Wei more than they couthen gesse. 1400-50 
Alexander 5512 pare was a mi3ti montayne at to pe mone 
semed He gessis it gaynir to god pan to pe grounde vndire. 
te,x^Pilgr. Sowle {QzexXon)v. v.(i8s9) 76 Thegretenestherof 
ne couthe I not gesse, nor acounte. 1660 Trial Regie. 191, I 
saw this person standing within a Pike or two length as I can 
gue.sse it. 1674 J ossblvn Voy. New Eng. 258 As near as can 
be ghessed.^ 1726 G. Roberts Abwr Years Voy. 162 That they 
who had Life . could nothing nigh measure or guess Time 
as that [glass] did. 1776 Trial e/ Nundocotnar ^g/i How 
many people do you ^ess might follow you to Hougly, ex- : 
pecting employment ? X804 W. Tennant Ind. Recreat. 11 . 

38 Boiled down to a proper consistence, which they guess by 
the eye, and by the touch. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. 

L 207 A statue, .cut out of a rock, which has been guessed 
at different heights, i860 Tyndall Glac. n. x. 277 The 
eye being liable to be grossly deceived in guessing the 
direction of a perpendicular, 

absol. c 13M Rl Brunne Chron. (1810) 205 The ferth day 
firmest next Palraesonenday, pe tyme, as I gest, R. jede to 
play, c 1386 Chaucer Kntls T. 1735 So euene were [they] 

I chosen for to gesse. — Frankl. T. 684 Mo than a thousand 
stories as I gesse iCoude I now telle, c 1391 — Asirol. 11. 
§40, I,,sette the point of A in the wex on my label as, 
euene as y kowde gesse ouer the Ecliptik lyne. 1605 Shaks. 
0 th. I. ill. 36 The Ottamites . . Haue there inioynted them 
with an after Fleete. i Sen. I, so I thought : how many, as 
you guesse? 17x2 W, Rogers Voy. 103 It lay as near as 
we could guess ENE, and WSW. 1757 Washington Let 
Writ. 1889 I, 478 Our present strength, I guess, is about 
seven hundred. 

tb. With numbers. To guess: approximately, 

* or thereabouts *. Obs. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 150 Per duellid R. schip 
pre daies to gesse. 1375 Barbour Bruce xiv. 270 Thai 
war, to gess, fiffty thousand, 

t c. To add (an ingredient) without exact measure- 
ment. Obs. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. xi. 385, iij piluls of cupresse. Or 
leef of box an hondful, tlierto gesse. 

^ 2 . intr. To take aim (const, to). Also, to 
purpose, aim, direct oneself to do something. Obs. 

13,. Coer de L. 4482 When the Crystene myght draw 
hem tylle, To shete the arweblasteres hem dresse, And the 
archeres to hem gesse. ?ci32o K. Horn {Hart. MS.^ ed. 
Ritson) 1187 Horn . , seide he wolde gesse \plder texts 
agesce, agesse] To aryve at Westnesse. 1530 Palsgr. 561/2, 

I gesse, I mente or ayme to bytte a thynge that I shote or 
throwe at,yk 

i* 3 . trans. To esteem, account, reckon: with 
obj. and complement. Obs. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 3934 pan es a day of pardon to 
gesce Mare worthy jian alle pis world is riches. CX380 
Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 229 Poul. .biddip. .bi cure life 
pat man have mater to gesse us as mynystris of God. 1382 
— Matt xi. 16 To whom shal I gesse this generacioun 
lichy? — Mark xv. 28 The prophecie Ls fulfild that seith, 
And he is gesside, or ordeyned, with wickide men. a 1400 
Prymer (E. E. T. S.) 64 (jessist pou it worpi to opene pin 
ben on siche a man ? a 1400-50 Alexander 4495 3 *. .gesse 
wele as many gods as growis in him membris. 

F 4 . To think, judge, suppose ; with clause as obj. 
Obs. (C£ sense 6.) 

trxgSo Wyclif Wks. (1880) 422 As we gessen pat )ns man 
pat holdip wel cristis la we is a leme of hoqly chirche, , . So 
we gessen of an-oper man pat reuersip cristis la we, pat he is a 
leme of pe fend. — Acts viii. 20 Thou gessidist the aifte of 
God for to be had . . by money. 1388 — fer. xxiii. 23 Gessist 
thou [Vulg. putasne), whether Y am God of ni?, seith the 
Lord, and not God afer ? a 1400 Prymer (E. E. T. S.) 64 
Gessist pou not [Vulg. putasne'l pat a deed man schal lyue 


a5en ? c 2400 ApoL Loll. 48 Hector Thebanus , . wen he 
went to vse philosophic at Athenis,Te kest a wey a gret 
peise of gold; he gessid pat be m^t not haue to gidre, 
riches & vertu. 1400-50 Alexander 2905 pe Persyns 
gesses him to be gode for glori of his wedis. 

6. To form an opinion or hypothesis respecting 
(some unknown state of facts), either at random or 
from indications admittedly uncertain ; to conjec- 
ture. Const, by, from. 

a. with clause or indirect question as obj. ; also 
with obj. and inf., and with ad vs. so, otherwise, m. 
lieu of clause. 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 103 For I can nought my selfe gesse, 
Which is the best unto my chois. s398Tbevisa Barth. De 
P. R. xvi. Ixxxvii. {1495) 583 The stone smaragdus helpyth 
them that vse to dyuyne and gesse what shal befall, a 1400- 
50 Alexander 2071 And wele he geses be ke graynes 5oure 
gomes ere fele. c 1425 Lydg. Assembly 0/ Gods 1386, I 
trow, as I gesse, At Vertu hys cast ell ye may soone hym 
fynde. 1530 Palsgr. 561/2 Gesse what we were talkynge 
of afore you came in a dores. 1555-8 Phaek AEneid i. B j, 

I gesse Some goddesse thou art, and Phebus bright thy 
brother is. <2 1605 Montgomerie Sonn. xxiii. 2 If gentle 
blude ingendrit be by baggis, Then culd I ges vho wer a 
gentle Jhone. 1653 H. Cogan tx. Pinto’s Trav. x. 30 One 
amongst them, whom, we guessed to be the chiefest of them. 
1680 Otway Orphan iv. i. (1691) 37 A cast And went your 
Maid to bed too? Mon. My Lord, I guess so. 1709 
Hearne Collect (O. H. S.) II. 277 , 1 guess it to have been 
a Piece of the Chapell. 1723 R. Millar Hist Propagat 
Chr, II. viu. 367 We may ghess what sort of Christians 
these Popish Proselytes were. 1741 Middi.eton Cicero 11 . 
VII. 93 At present we can onely guess rather than know what 
Caesar vvill do. 1774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist (1776) VI. 135 
What it is can employ them all the day is not easy to guess. 
<2x806 Bp. Horsley (1811) 292 They were effected by 
what you might the least guess to be the instruments of 
Providence. 1838 Lytton ^ 5 You would scarcely have 
guessed, from her appearance, that she was more than seven 
or eight and twenty. 1879 B. Taylor Stud. Germ. Lit sox 
We may guess when its growth began. 

b. with simple object. 

?x5i3 More Rich. ///Wks. (1557) S7/i Whose lugeraent 
semeth me somwhat like, as though men should gesse y® 
bewty of one longe before departed. 1591 Spenser R nines 
Rome V, O Rome ! thee let him see, In case thy greatnes 
he can gesse in harte. 1592 Greene Upst Courtier F 2, 
You may gesse the inward mind by the outward apparel, 
1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 707 Some ghessing one 
thing and some another. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 67 
His Water .. deer like Well-water, insomuch as 1 could 
never have guest a burning Feaver. Ambovna 

IV. iii, This I guess, but saw it not because I came too fate. 
1694 — Love Triumph, iii. i, Beware: for by m>' own I 
guess your passion. 1817 Cm auakrs A siron. Disc. i. (1852) 
24 We may guess with plausibility what we cannot anti- 
cipate with confidence. 2844 Mrs. Browning Rom. Page 
xvi, I. .little guessed the end. 

t C. with obj. and complement. Obs. 

2605 Kyd xst Pt Jeronimo Bab, Spaines choyce embas- 
sador .. for soe I gesse thee. 2632 Randolph Jealous 
Lovers iii. vii, Your boy? I should have guess’d him for 
your father. 2633 Massinger Gijtan/faw ni. v, Yet by your 
language, I ghess you a Gentleman. 1667 Milton P, L. v. 
290 For on som message high they guessd him bound. 

d. absol. and ellipt, chiefly in parenthetic use. 
(The early examples may possibly belong to 4.) 

2340 Hampole Pr, Consc. 1136 Yhernyng of eghe, als I 
can gese Falles to worldes rychese. c 1460 Ros La Belle 
Dame 173 in Pol. Rel. ^ L. Poems 57 In hir failed nothyng, 
as I koude gesse. c 1520 Interl. Beauties Women A ij b, 
Thys lute is out of tune now as I ges. 1562 Nottingham 
Rec. IV. 128 Sheryffz off cetyes ar, I ges, for eleccion and 
for retornes. 1592 Shaks. 1 Hen. V/ n. v. 60 Discouex 
more at large what cause that was. For I am ignorant, and 
cannot guesse. 15^ H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner H iij, 
Carot, that is, redde roote; as some Antiquaries gesse. 
1600 Shaks. K A. n. iv. 24 SiL Oh Corin, that thou 
knew’st how I do loue her. Cor. I partly guesse: for 
I haue lou’d ere now. 2632 Massinger Emperor East in. 
iii, Tkeod. Whither went shee? speake. Phil. As they 
ghesse, to the lawrel groue. 1737 Gray J.et. Wks. 1884 1 1 , 
12 You .. will prefer a picture of still life to the realities of 
a noisy one, and as I guess, will imitate what you prefer. 

; 2818 Shelley Marenghi xii, He went Alone, as you may 
guess, to banishment. 1819 — Julian ^ Maddalo 535 He 
had store Of friends and fortune once, as we could guess 
From his nice habits and his gentleness. 

6. I guess : sometimes used, with playful modera- 
tion of statement, in reference to what tlie speaker 
I regards as a fact or a secure inference. Hence 
colloq. in the northern U. S. (sometimes with omission 
of the pronoun) = ‘ 1 am pretty sure *. 

2692 Locke Educ. § 28 Once in Four and Twenty Hours, 
I think, is enough; and no Bodj’, X guess, will think 
I it too much. Ibid. § 59 If this were constantly observ’d, I 
I guess there would be little need of blows or chiding, c 1(598 
— Cond. Underst iv. xii. § 10 Beyond this I fear our talents 
reach not, nor are our faculties, as I guess, able to advance, 
2776 R. King in Life «jf- Corr. (1894) I. 23, I guess the pious 
Elder would as lieve tarry where he is. 1778 Franklin 
Let Wks. 1889 VI. 195, I write this letter to you, notwith- 
standing ; (which I think I can convey in a less mysterious 
manner, and guess it may come to your hands). 1814 Byron 
Diary 8 Apr., ‘ I guess now’ (as the Yankees say), that he 
will yet play them a pass. 1828 Scott Hri. Midi, xxxyiii, 
I guess.. you winna be the waur o* a glass of the right 
Ro.«ia Solis. 1826 — Jml. (i8go) I. 85, 1 guess (as Mathews 
makes his Yankees say) that we shall not be troubled with 
visitors, and I calculate that I will not go out at all. 2830 
Galt Laiorie T. in. ix. (1849) f gue.ss Squire Lawne 
talks too much. 2843 Haliburton Attach! I. ii. 23 What 
on airth shall I do?— guess. I’ll strap ray rasqr. 2848 
Ixjwell Biglow P. Poems 1890 II. 126 Thet kin’ o talk 
1 guess you'll find ’ll answer to a charm. 2885 Howells 
Silas Lapkam II. xxii, I guess those English parties have 
gone back on Rogers. 
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GUEST, 


7 . intr, To forra conjectmres. (f Consti ^/.) 7 > 
^mss ai: to attempt to estimate conjectiiraily ; to 
hazard a random or insnfFiciently founded opinion 
about; to attempt to solve or discover by con- 
jecture. 

1400 P^(numam*s 170 In fair sentence •. They willen 
gesseinhirgayhaU, Sidney 1.(1590) 14 More 

then the letter I haue not toghesse by. Ibid, iii. 333 b, Philo- 
clea. .ghessed somewhat at Zelinanes mind. Shaks. 

Lucr. 1238 Their gentle sex to weepe are -often willing, Green- 
ing themselues to gesse.at others smarts. 1605 — i\flacb. iv, 
iii. 203 Rmse, Let not your pres dispise^ my tongue for euer, 
Which shall possess them with the heaukst .sound That euer 
yetthey heard /(•/<*«/. Humh : I guesse at it. t 6 o 6 —Ani. ^ 
CL III. lii. 29 Guesse at her yeares,_ I prythee. 1613 Purch as 
Pilgrimage ('X614) 63 Wisards, which by conjectures and opt- 
ing of lots did ghesse'of things to come. ifizjS — Pilgrims 
II. 1480 He is on his birthday . . yearely weighed and ac- 
count kept therof by his Physicians, thereby ghessing at his 
bodily estate. 1641 WiXMins, Mafk. Magich i. xvii.' (1648) 
127 From the understanding of which, you may the better 
ghesse at the nature of the rest. 1711 Lady M.^W. Montagu 
Lei. ia Mrs. He^vei Lett. 1887 1 . 31 By what fine gentlemen 
write, you know, it is not easy to guess at what they mean. 
*748 Anseds Vof. 11. vi. 202 The total amount , .can only be 
rudely guessed at. 1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries limn, 
.iJ/e (1826) ni. xxxviii. Vain endeavours toguessat a riddle. 
i8r8 SnEti-EY Rasalind Helen 1181 There was a change, 
but spare to guess, Nor let that moment’s hope be told, i%8 
Browning La Saisiaz 23 Would I shirk assurance on each 
point whereat I can but guess—Does the soul survive the 
body? [etc]. ■ 

8. tram, ^ To conjecture rightly ’ (J.) ; to bit 
upon the answer to (a question), the solution of 
(a riddle, f a parable) ; to discover by conjecture, 
divine, f Also with ml. 

1548 Udai.u, etc. Emsm. Par. Matt. xv. 15-20 Out of 
one [paraWel to haue diuined and gessed [iss* geassed] 
another. 1563-83 Foxe A. 4* M. II. 1786/3 Wolfe .. partly 
gessing which Ambassadour he ment- 1636 E, D aches tr. 
Alachinvels Disc. Lwy IL 535 Because it is hard to attaine 
to that knowledge, he deserves the greater comnieudation.s, 
who takes such a course, that he ghesses it out, ^ a 1718 
Penn in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. I. 205 Thomas Lurting may 
gues.s the man. c 173:8 Phior Beauiy^ A Riddle 37 Your 
riddle is not hard to read : I guess it. 1783 Gouv. IvIorris 
in Sparks Life Writ. ^ (3832) 1 . 250, I do not pretend to 
guess precisely their sentiments. 1847 Bushneli. Chr, Hurt. 
II. vi. (i86i) 347 But which is worse . . it is not difficult, I 
think, to guess. 1884 Child Balladsl, 41S 'i Choose com- 
r^es that can guess riddles. 

tdfsoL X603 Shaks. Mens./ar M. iv. iv. 8 Why meet him 
at the gates and reldeJUuer our authorities there? Esc. I 
ghesse not. 1840 Dickens Bam. Radge vi, Sure enough it’s 
Barnahj''— how did you guess? 

Hence Guessed (-a/),///» a. 

*832 R. H. Froude Rem. (183S) I. 253, I have ob«.erved 
one thing, and one only, in favour of ray guessied-at tiieory. 

Guess, variant of Chess 

t63x Markham Cermir. ConUnt. i. xvi, (ed. 4) 99 There is 
nol>etter way to take him than by setting Roddesdrest with 
water Lime, and set shoring on the edge of the water, one 
guess {ed. 1614 croSNc] or row ouer anuiiier. 

Gaess(e, obs. pi. form of Guest. 

GuessaMe (ge*itab'l), a. [f. Guess ly. +-ABI.E.] 
That can be guejised. 

tSds Carlyle Fredk, Gt, vi. iv. (3S73) 11 . 166 Without 
date to it :~-the guessable date h about two years hence, 
iSSit Sfeciaiar 19 Mar. 373 The uncertain, and at most only 
guessable store of forces at work in human nature. 18^ 
Bat, Rmr. 22 Nov. 581/2 Within, if not exactly me.asurabie, 
at least guessable, distance. 

Guossea, dkl form of Gesten v. Oh* 

, Guess©?? (ge*s»j). Also 5 gossax*©, 6 gossor. 
|f. Gussa V. + One who guesses. 

C3t44o Pr&mf, Parv. 190/2 Oessare’ (IC, or a soixisare'', 
gstimatar. 2580 Eollyband Treas. Fr. Tang, F« defd% 
a sootlnuiyer, a gesser. 1651 Hobbes Leviatk. i, iii 10 1 'he 
gue.sser, he that is most versed and studied in the 
matters he guesse.s at. xSyi H. M. tr. Erasm. CHlcg. 135 
You shall be . .the guessers of my dream. 2754 Richardson 
Crandism (1781) III. xxx. 355 You are a strange guesser, 
1833 T, Hook Widem 4 * Marquess vii, French physicians 
are, if possible, worse guessers tlmn English ones, x88x 
Nation fN. Y.) XXXII. 3x6 For in these a guesser would 
be correct exactly half the time. 

Guessing (ge*siq), vbL sh [f. Guess v, + 
-ING L] The action of the vb. Guess ; an instance 
of this, a conjecture, prognostication, f IVilliout 
guessing: beyond estimation, incalculably. 

X340 Aj'cnb. 268 More hy bye|j gkde wy{>-oute ges-iyage 
of gode-s holynesse banneof his o^ene and of alle dhre myd 
hym. X387 Tkevisa Higdea (Rolls) II. 59 William, bat 
hadde nou^t i-seie bat Brittisshe book, wroot so . . by his 
owne gessynge. c X440 Promp. Parp. 190/b Gessymge {AL 
or wenyn), estimacm, *535 Cov'KROALK E$ek, xiiL aa 
I'herfore aha! ye sple out no more vanyte, nor propheck 
youns owne gwsinges. « 1643 W. Cartwright Birtk Dk. 
Fork 31 l‘he Forehead, Eye, and Lip, pour humble Parts, 
Too shallow for resemblance, show the Arts Of private 
gueAsings. Bentley B&yie Led. vL 182 Beyond the 
possibility of good guessing, aigts Hornet Oim Time 
(1724) 1 . 18 Some. . probable gaessings which they delivered 
as prophecies, i8^S Jowett Plata (ed. a) 1 . 263 A s»rt 
of guesdiJg or divination which rests on no knowledge of 
causes. x8% Aihmmm 12 Nov, 632/3 W« expect somes- 
thing more from an historian than happy gnes-ing. 

atirib. »5S4 Wnrri4K:K Fmiomm 548 AH writ by Fi^ 
phane, or Sawed Pen-men maylK: rearmed guessing Dis- 
coveries. .in comparison of the Ex}>er»ment m dying, xyxx 
€. M. Lett /# C»mt Ba And upon this he impioj’s his 
Paailty. 1727 Boyer Piet Amgi.*Fr. s. v,, 
F^'dcfc is but a g uessing Science. 
mim^ug (ge-shj),///. a. [f, GuEas?/. d- -ino®.] 


That guesses; that does things by guess-work. 
Hence Gne ssingfly adv., in a guessing manner ; 
by guess-work or conjecture, 

1605 Shaks. Lear n1.vii.47, 1 haue a Letter guessmgly set 
downe. a x668 Davenant PhilosofheFs Disquis. Wks. 
(1673) 326 A Guide .. Who guessingly her progress doth 
begin, X703 T. N. City if C. Purchaser 86 According to 
their way of Working by Guess, .these Guessing Workmen 
too often guess wrong, and commit many Faults. _ 1827 
G. S. Faber Orig. Expiatory Sacrifice 32 If piacular 
sacrifice anterior to the promulgation of the Law can be 
shown to have not originaicd from a guessing superstition. 
1850 A. Gray Lett (1893) 367, 1 dislike to take the time to 
study out laboriously and guessingly . . these things which 
are mostly well known to botanists. 

T Gne'SSXVe, a. Oh. rare"-"\ [f. Gusss sb* d- 
-IVE.] Of the nature of a guess ; conjectural, 

1628 Frltham Resalpes [n.| i. xevi. 302 The guessiue xn- 
teraretations of dini-ey’d Man. 

Guess-rope : see (iuEST-BtjPB. 


Guess-warp fee*si wpip). Naul. Also 5 gyes-, 
9 guest-warp, ['['he first element is of 

doubtful origin: seequot. i86i (sense i) and Guest- 
BOTE (Guess-eobe) ; the second is Warp sb .1 

1 , * A rope carried to a distant object, in order to 
warp a vessel towards it, or to make last a boat ^ 
(Smyth Sailors Word-bk.). By some writers applied 
to any rope used to attach a boat astern of a vessel. 

1495-7 NapalAcc. Hen. VII (1896) 272 Bote roppes for the 
setd Shippes Crete lx)te, ij. Gyes warpes,]. Boy rofies, vij. 
1730 Cait. W. Wriglrsworth MS. Logdk. of the ‘ LyefP 
15 July, At 3 made a Guess Warp, with the Stream C'dde 
and a 7 Inch Hawser bent to the Stream Anchor. 1840 
R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xiv. 33 'Lhe boats are ,, made fast 
astern, or out to the swingxng-Ixioms, by ges-warps. 186a 
Nares Seamanship (ed 2) 87 In laying out a gucKswar^, 
tlie whole haw.-er is taken in the boat, and the end is 
brought back to the ship, tlie di.stauce Iteing ‘ guessed 

2 . *« Guest- ROPE a* BXm attrib. m guess-warp 
boom (see quot. 1867), 

1835 MarrvatP. Simple Vi\%^ Oblige me by under-running 
die guess-warp, 18^ Smyth Sailor's IVord-bM.^ 
warp boontt a swinging span (lower studding boomi rigged 
from the ship’s side with a warq for Ixiats to ride by. X875 
Bedford SailoPs Pocket Bk. vii, (ed. a) 2(k» A* guess wariF 
is to he .stretched alongside each ship's sides for boats whilst 
loading, to ride by. 

Gue'SS-WOrlc. [f- Guess sb ] Procedure con- 
sisting in or based on guessing, as opposed to 
knowledge, reasoning, or methodical investigation. 

1725 N. Robinson Tk. JPhyskk 238 To believe, there is no 
Certainty in the Principles of Physick, and that all Practice 
is mere Guess-ivork and Emptricifim. *76^-74 'rucKKR Lt 
Nat (1834) n. 322 It were mere guess-work to say wlmt 
was their belief of the gotls and a future .state. x8x8 Byron 
Ep.ffwrray iii, The pompous rascailion. Who don’t speak 
Italiani Nor French, must have scribbled by gue.sswork. 
1846 Grote Greece x, xvi. I. 585 The one process as well m 
the other was interpretative guesswork. 2879 L. Cami'BKLL 
Sophocles I. Pref, m A piece of more or less clumsy guess- 
work on the part of the scrilie. x0%i * Rolf Boldrewood ' 
Robber/ nmferArms'xXtWet-had- l>eeri riding sdl xiight from 
track to track, sometimes steering by guesswork. 


Guost (gest), Forms: i siesfc, Sjst, 
S 8 & 8 »,, 3-5 a -6 gest(«, 3-4 gii»t(a, 4-7 

ghcBtfo, 5-6 g©©st,(6 ge^t(o, golxaste), 6 guest©, 
6-7 glhuest, (7 Ak. guast), 6 - guest. Also pi. 6 
gess,d-7 gess©, guess, 7 guesse. [Com.Teut : OE. 
iiesl(iisLrfst],fmf Anglian (also in iElfnc) gpl 
«O.S. (MI)u.,D«.,LG..),OHa(MHU., 
mod. G. (Sw, gdsl^ Ih^g/msl \ , Goth. ' 
gasl’S UTeut. *gas/i-s :—W Aryan *gm$ti-s^ re|«e- 
sented also by L. kostis^ orig. * stranger in classical 
use ‘ enemy ^ (whence the compound *b&sli-pol^, con- 
tracted kospiPy hospes guest, host) and by OSl 
gostt guest, friend. According to Bnigmann, the 
synonymous Gr. is from *gk's-., wk. grade 

of the root \g/ios~ represented in the Tout. word. 

^ According to phonetic law as at present understixKL the 
initial consonant in the OE. word must have liad a palatal 
pronunciation, which would normally yield ME. 3, mmi. 
Eng. y. No forms with 4 or jy are^ however* known to exist ; 
the abnormal guttural pirommciation h usually explained as 
due to the influence of ON, gestr; but the occurrence of 
hybrid forms like j-A/, gust (fii in the S. W. dialects of the 
xith c. Is hard to account for on this suppa«itioB.| 

1 . One who is entertained at the house or table 
of amriher* 

Beofoui/ 1800 Reste bine rumheort . . Toest inne switsC 
a too© Cmlmonls Gen. 2455 pici hie l>ehafdoxi . . I^oth mid 
;fi;iestum. c tom Rule St Bemt IvL (I^eraanl 04 Hospiiesy 
gystes, xtS4 O. M* Ckrm.m. 1137 (LaudTMS.l Martin abiwt 
. . fand te munekes & te 5;est<» af heom behoued. e moo 
y Via, Coll Horn, t&s Nls newer non trewSe, for nh fie gist 
siker of fw husebonde ne no6er o 5 er, e 1250 Gem . 4 Ex, 
X070 Loth hem bead bis do^tres two, for to frilkis bi«s gestte 
swo. c mgj R. Glouc. cRx^Is) 5787 He sad a wel bey wo»d 
among is |ustes |nm gkt<», gest«3 tsebon. c t|4© Cursor 
M. i4oS6(rairf.)B»cljea gwte come neuer vn-to Imtre boas 
to re.st. 1393 Lawl. P. FI C xi. 179 Herod«s m daflfe 
bus doubter . . ke hefde Of Ik bka^de Mptiste by-fore alle but 
gmvsK X43X Sng. Gilds C1S70 277 Tlie aWerman «hai haue 
..to Ids drynk & for bk getstys J. Gatoise of ale. *474 
Caxton Cktsm ts$ TbeyGoueyte not 1© haue the go< 4 eis 
of theyr g hwteiL e 24^ Ra»/Coii^mr X04 Schir 3® ar wd« 
c»rae bame, And 3our GaiM wdtb. *1^ Ifomm*i 

Sat IV. fi, If . , lh«x shoftldst. ,»uce tly meate with foy&ile 
wies, thy gtwse woiKtlde the Mlatne, *59* Shaks* Rom* f 
Jul I. ii. 2X Thk aight 1 bold m old Feast, 

Whereto I haue iBuiied may a Gujwl *648 Gage Wmi 


Ind. xiv.„go-The Indians Intreated us to bee tbeir ' guesse 
at dinner. 1690 Norris BeatitMdes{i6q4) L 164 He doe.s not 
.. take up his Residence and be a familiar Ghest, till [etc.b 
*733 Hrs. H. Pratt in Swift's Lett. (X76S1 IV. 55, I wish 
I had a house in some measure worthy to entertain a 
guest that should be so welcome to me. 18x4 Scott Ld. 
of Isles I. XX, B'or if a hope of safety rest, ’Tis on the sacred 
name of guest. i86x M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 45 .A stone- 
vaulted kitchen, where dinner could be dressed for an army 
of guestB, 1883 C. J. Wills Mod. Persia 243, I agreed 
to lie the guest of my patienL 
Proverb. 1546 J. Hey wood Prov, (1867) 17 An vnbydden 
geast knoweth not where to syt. 

b. transf. and Jig. esp. A person or thing personi- 
6 ed that comes and is enteitained, or is viewed as 
coming and being entertained. 

Ciooo Whale^ 29 (Gr._^ Dunne semninga on sealtne wa*^; 
mid ha nohe ni)?er jtevidteh garseeges ^mst. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 9873 Bot godd, .sin he wald sua be gest, In dene sled al 
most he rest. x’ys/s.Ayenb. 249 Himnne be gate of he mouke 
is open, be g'e;>t of zenne g«l> in liiltjUf/be. X303 Langl. 
P. PL C. XVI. 199 Mynstralcie can icii nat muche bote make 
men murye, As a walTrer with waflres xind welcome godes 
gistes. 14. . Ecce Ancilla Domini \\\ Tuudales Vis. 1843) 
141 God will l»e burne within thi bre.st Then st;yde tho 
meydun full myldely 'fo me he .schaU be a welcom geste. 
<;x42o Pallout. on IIu},b. i. 574 VVith iiii or v Of thrusshis 
tamed, piitte hem In this mewe 'i'o do disport among this 

f e.-.tis newe. 1551 P'ciiss Klu. in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i. 

1. 163 '1*0 hire of your siknes is uitpleasant to me . . I under- 
staude it is your olde gei-t that is wont oft to viset you, 
1392 bUAKs. VcH. i<f Ad. 449 Lest iealuu.sie, that sower vn- 
welcome guest, Should hy his stealing in di.-turlw the feast. 
x6o6 G. WluODCOciiEj Justine 13614 The hidie.s of these 
iuiiabitauth <io welt away with these two vnwelcom guests, 
hunger and luiliie. 1629 Sir W._Mukk 7 *?tx Crvcijixe 600 
Graves backe tu light ihei.' sleeping gua-.t . doe send. 1633 
R, S. tr. Urexeiius' Nicetas potTO^ yong man 

became the guest of hogges. 16]^ WurriaatK Zootomia 69 
Feuvers, the gucNts ithuugh unwehome) of the Veines and 
Aricries. 1691 E. Tavlou Behmen’s I' heos. Philos. Incarna- 
tion 332, I liavc so evil a ghest in me. 2713 Derha.m Phys.^ 
I'ht’oL I. iii, 23 Snow; whuh although an irk’-oin Guest, 
yet hath it.s gieat Uses. a:zSco Coww:r Ode to Peace i 
Gome, peace of aund, dc-Ughtful guest) X814 Cary Dante, 
Par. XL 13, 1 thus gloriously Wuj» raised aloft* uikI made 
the guest of heaven. 

t2. A Kt'aisgcr. Ohs. 

4:950 Lindisf. Gasp, Matt. xxv. |6 Gest ic wies and 7;e 
somrmdon meh. a 1000 Riddles xvi, lojik,} Hwonne grast 
cume to durum minuin him bib deaci witod. extys Lamb, 
Horn. 109 Mon mei wurchen ehnessan f.>n de and on wete.. 
and {ns/ mon gistas. underno. X340 Hamfolr Pr, Conse, 
1374 Na »ykcr wonnyng-sird here haf we, ..For as gestes 
wc here soiourrie. c*374 Cmadcer Troyhts u.upn (iirx) 
I'her is right now' y-come irs to towne a geste A Gricfc espie. 
c *45© tr. Do Imitatione i. xxiii. 32 Kepe ^ A pilgrirae 
ik a geste upon l«i^ erl>e. 1578 Lytk Dofloemjn. ix. 327 
Chiron, .being recthed m a ghest or fctraunger in Hercuto 
house or lodging. 

b. transf. An object considered as an omen of 
the coming of a stranger, local, 

*727 Bmm AngL-Fr, Diet. &v.» There** a Guest in your 
Camile, iiy a drs Mmveiles tl XfMre ckitmieiie, 2807 Htwas 
Pltn, Bard note vi, Ftjet, Wks, x8j8 IL 33* )f « feather, a 
straw, or any such thing, be observed hanging at a dog’s 
n»e or iRsarti, they call that a guest, and are sure of tlx« 
appi'CKicb of a stranger. 

3. A temporary inmate of an bote!, inn, or boaml- 
ing house. 

£ 1290 S, Eng, Leg, I, jdr/Si Hortiler he was hare i-mad 
gistCH to onder-fongue. e 1449 l'*r.cocK Repr. isi. ii. 284 An 
oosteler seixh to his gist, x^3 More Pebell Salem Wks. 
«i/2 He faretb l« lyke a gej»te, maketh hys rel;enin|; 
hirasclfe without hys iuMt, *59* Shaks. 7 ’wo Gent iv. it 
26//#, How, my yon|; guent; me thinks your’ allychoUy; 
I pray you why Ig it? Im, Marry (mine Hcwti bKcamse 
I cannot Iws merry, xdoy Midoi.kton Phoenix 1. iii, Sirrah, 
what gnw does this iim hold now ? 1631 T, Fowkll 'Tom 
All 'Trades (1876* *4t 'fhe CKtlers of Hollwne had more 
than ordinary care to lay up theyr Gluiests l*outeH. 1774 
OoLDSM. Re-' at 4 If our landlord supplies xis with Ixief xind 
with lidt Let caih guest bring him-'clf, and he l»ring» the 
best dish. *845 Fdhd Hamim, Spain t *24 * Let no man'* 
said Apiileiim, * think that he h the mere guesit of his land- 
lord *. x^Tyndai.l Giae. i. xxiii, 165, i wtis the only guest 
at the hotel 

4. A man, fellow, * cii.stomerb Oh txc. dial. 

<(rx394 fwee Glfjm sk a|. ri x4o©-s© Afexamier 460 |>ou 
hstti raghl . . with viiryd gestis* #*440 .V» Degrvr, ngs 
Il« was. the stcrner4 g«'»t fTro_^ heven to helk! »47©“8s 
Malory Arthur vi. vii, Vomivr is a shrewde j4e»t sayd syre 
Madore de la port thctfore haue liere ones ai hym. xSte 
Limsdaie Gloss., (pwst, a treatur© or person. ‘An ifl 
guest* « a bad-lwking fellow. 

5. A mrasiie animal or vegetable* AlM>gufsi-/f. 
*W4 Om!aoj.x> Enfostm v. a^a In itw CiiJ»e «f tlie adult 
worm, the happiest cuxta are rturlily affected by tlxe expul- 
%mi of lh« ‘ gnei»t l«it as regard* th« larva; tli© axst* is very 
differettt. tWf fiml Soe. Arts 09 Kepi. 9x3/1 Wiwii ilxe 
ilief. III* xnvatted sind inalfornifd part also generally 
di«, amt tlie plant fnriher injured by conlatt of the 
healthy tissue with the demying iiteue anti all Itk eventual 
gtt««ts and p«0ilttctN. 

alirib, mid C&mh a. ti tuple at t rib., as gvisl^' 
amriets, b, ap|XMillve, mgtmGcmaiier^ 'friend 
£cf* G. gmi/mmi]., fnsike, e. objeciivc, as 
t guesDmiUr^-mmkn Alsognost- (ga.lL) fly (see 
a); a gift prestmied to a 

guest at partiijg ; gueat-ball, a hall or rtxom for the 
jreccpikm of guests ; guwt-m«»ter, in a wioriastcry, 
a laotik wli«K dixty it Is to eiitertala guests » lies- 
wi,i» i; gtt«tfc-iaoth, ftii iiic|itilioe moth; 

the Bight OB whicli guests are eritertaiEed «: 
a c!»b» etc. ; giiett-present <« gmsl-gi/i'. 
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guest-psalm (see qaot.) ; f guest-right, ? what is | 
due to a guest ; guest-rite (s, a rite or rites to be I 
observed in entertaining a guest (cf. £ 2 ies£-rii>-/a) ; 
guest-room » Guest-chamber ; f guest-stable, 
a stable for the horses belonging to guests. See 
also Guest-chambee, Guest-house. 

sSSa I.ATiMER Sertjz. Lincolnsk. i. (1362) 60 Than we must 
Icnow how the \est callers behaued them selues; a.id 
then howe the gestes behaued themselues towardes them 
that called them. ^ 2598 Shaks. Merry W. 11. L 221 Hast 
thou no suit^ against my Knight ? my *guest-Caualeire ? 
1879, 28B4 iyiest’gallzfiics [see Inquiline 2]. 

a. 1873 Lytton Pattsanias 181 Child, I bid thee welcome 
my ^guest-friend, Antagoras of Chios. 1874 Mahaffy AVer. 
£.i/e Greece iii. 47 The Homeric heroes readily give away 
the gifts of respected ^uest friends. 1884 J. Payne Taies 
fr, AraMc IL 130 This is my *guest-gift to thee. erx32S 
Lm le P'reine 257 The abbesse and the nonnes alle, h air 
him gret in the *ge.st-halle. 1870 Morkis Earthly Par II, 
m. «o6 They sat within the city's great guest- hall. 1863 
M, Brydib TaJ)ieau/r, Geol, 35 The feast-preparer and the 
*guest-inviter. 1598 Shaks. Merry IV. n. iii, 59 Pardon, 
*Guest-lustice. i860 Lack Ladystmde (1862) IL 102 He 
dismissed him courteously, with directions to his *gaest- 
master for his due entertainment, 1897 Westm, Gaz. 18 
Mar. lo/i, I paid a visit to a monastery of the Silent Monks 
of La Trappi^ and I was shown over the grounds by the 
Guestmaster. 1894 Ibid. 29 Aug. 3/2 On ' guest nights at the 
Savage Club in l.ondon he is a welcome guest. 1898 
Q. Rm, July 99 Imported as merchandiae or ’'guest-pre- 
sents. 18^ J. Robertson Poetry ^ Relig. Psabns viii. 201 
Psalms which have not inappropriately been termed ‘*guest' 
psalms.^ The chief of these are xv., xxiv. 1-6, xxvii. 1-6 
and xxiii. .. From being a worshipper, the psalmist conies 
to think of himself as a guest. 1836 Emerson Eng.^ Iraits^ 
Raee Wks. tBohm II. 26 Tins the king calls going into 
■^’guest-quarters. 1613 Chapman Otfyss. xvni. 88 lie see 
thy *guest-right paide Thou here art come In my pro- 
tection. c x 6 it — /l/atl XVI 11. 36s Haste Charis, and ap^se 
Some daintie *guest-rites to our friend. 16^ Herrick 
Mesfier. (1844) II. 49 No comer to thy roof his guest-rite 
wants. 1838 S. Bellamy Betrayal 177 How of tne guest- 
rites paid unto their presence ? 1638 W hiting Jlist. A ibino 

Bell. 131 There was but one *guest-roome, Hangd with 
a pentice cloaih spoke age enough. 1809 R. Cumberland 
Joktt De Lancaster 1 . 175 The practice of introducing 
noisy children and prattling nurses into the guest-room. 
1862 H. Mahryat Year in Smiden IL 398 He rolled into 
the guest-room a tun. 1471-2 Durham Acc. Rolls (Sur- 
tees) ’644 Pro punctuacione. .super le '•Geatstable. 

Guest (gcst), v. Also 4 gast, 5 jba.pple. gest. 

[f. Guest xA] 

1. tram. To make a guest of; to receive as a guest ; 
to entertain, lodge ; to put up (a horse). Also Jig, 

CX330 R. Brunns Chron. (iSio) i6a In tends R. rested 
alle Ok nyght. His men wer wele gested with brede, 
wyne & light, 4*1430 St. Cuthbert (Suites) 5186 Some 
were febill .. And had nede to be gest. Ibid. 5392 Monkes 
horse to gest he had no fors In a hyrne of his Innes. 1494 
Fabvan Chron. vi clxx.'^vi. i86Tbe. .vilayne,.whiche slewe 
his lorde vnder colour of byddyng or ge.stynge hym in his 
howjie. a 1603 T, Cartwright Cait/ut. Rkem. N. T. (1618) 
6SS 'Phey so tarre regarded the outward person . . that in 
guesting certaine to their houses, they preferred the wicked 
rich unto the goodly poore. 1605 Sylvxcster Du Bartas 11. 
ill Abraham 1. Vocation 1148 O Hosts, what know you, 
whether . , When you suppose to feast men at your Table, 
You guest God's Angels in Men’s habit hid? 1839 Bailey 
Fesim xix, (1848) 48/1 Every thought and atom of thy 
being, Shall guest His glory. 1884 j. Parker Af>ost. Life 
III. 236 The great, big soul that guests the angel of joy. 
1893 Vorksh. Post 27 Sept. 4/2 Many delegates will find 
themselves guested by hospitable, good people. 

2. ttdr. To be, or to become, a guest; to be 
entertained ; to lodge, rare. 

161S Chap-man Odyss. i. 627 Tell me, best of princes, who 
he was That guested here so late ? 1634 Coke Logick 
hip. Ded. (t657) Avj b,Then .shal. .the World venerate each 
of you . . As a little Deity guesting in a body of flesh. 1804 
Southey Lett. (1856) I. 270, I shall be very glad to see 
Rickman,, .with whom I shall guest. 

Plence f G-ue-sted ppL a., frequented by guests. 
AlsoG'ae ster, one who makes a guest of another ; 


an entertainer, host {rare). 

1577 Vallans Tale 2 Swannes in Lelamfs liin. {1759) V. 
p. xi, This was done least that undecenily They should 
pas.se by the guested towne of Ware. 1702 Lend. Gaz. 
No. 38 o)/ 8 The George Inn at Leeds is to be Let, with very 
good Stables, . . and very well Guested. 2890 Morris in 
Rrtg. llluztr. Mag, July 765 My guester amongst the 
foemen, my fellow-farer and shipmate. 

Guest, obs. pa. t. and pplc- of Guess. 
tGuestan., Oh.' rare'^'^. In -6 gliestan. 
P f. Guest sb. + -an.] ? Suitable for guests. 

ISS5 W. Watreman Fardle Faciom App. 326 To take part 
of suche ghestau commodities as God hath giuen ye, for the 
time of yere. ^ 

Gue^stHclia’iiiTJorii A room u:^a lor tne 
lodging or entertainment of a guest. 

TiNnAi.E Luke xxii. is Where is the ge.st chamber, 
where I shall eate myne ester lambe wyth my dissciples? 
a 1656 IJssHER an. 4037 (1658) 835 He sends Peter 
John into the City, telling them that., they should find 
a guest-chamber ready furnished by the good man of the 
house. 1732 Lkdiasd Sethos IL vai. 213, 1 will conduct 
you to the guest-chamber, where you may repo.se yourself. 
2S79 Farrar .S ’4 />««f{i883) 169 Hie guest-chambers which 

were attached to Jewish .synagogue.*?. „ , „ . 

Jig. 1686 Hornkck Crudf. Jesus xxu. 635 How often . . 
hath thy great Master attempted to enter into thy heart and 
to make that his guest-chamber 1 

Guesten (ge*st’n). arch. Also 5 geston, 6 
gostyn, 9 guestern. [Of uncertain origin ; it 
may stand for Guesting vbl, sb. or for ME. 


^gesiene gen. pi. of Guest sb.f or it may represent 
the stem of Gesten®.] in guesten clmm- 

ber, gnestea hall, « guest-chamber^ -hall. 

1488 Will of Kyrkeby (Somerset Ho. , The Geston Cham- 
hyns. 1302 Will of Moore tibid.), Gestyn chamber. 1838 
Britton Diet. A rcA. etc., Guest-hall^ Guestem-kail., a large 
apartment anne.xed toamonastery . . destined for the reception 
. . of pilgrims, or visitors. 1864 King Catkedrals, Worcester 
233 1 ’he Gue.sten Hall formed part of the deanery until 1842. 
1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1 . 1. 307 To this town or that we 
took our way, Or in some abbey’s guesten-chamber lay. 

Guesten, later form of Gesten v. Obs. 

1817 Scott Harold iv. xiv, Whoever shall guesten these 
chambers within. 

Guest liouse. [GE. nesl-ktls = Du. gasthuls, 

G. gastkaus: see Guest sb. and JduusE.] 

“f 1, An inn. Obs. 

cxooo AJollonitts <1834) 18 Gan we .seceaii ure ^esthus. 
a 1100 Ags. Voc. in Wr.-WiilckeT 337/8 Hospitium, j^aesthus. 
c 1200 Ormin 7040 Gode roenness herrtess . . sinndenn l?att 
hall3he gesstbus patt Crist iss borenn inne. 

2. A house or apaitment for tiie reception or 
entertainment of strangers or guests. ^ Also attrib. 

cxooo Ags. Gosp. Mark xiv. 14 Hwar is min gyst-hus 
[Covkrdale ge.st house, A.V. guest chamber! ? iri4SoJJA 
Cuthbert (Surtees) 2364 pe thak of his gest house rygg. 
1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. ii. xiii. (1810) 369 That . . had 
bin in the Ghest-house amongst them. 1844 Lingard A nglo- 
Saa. Ck. (1858) I. vii. 312 One day a Scot from Connaught 
..was received at the guest hou.se. 1870 Earthly 

Par. 1 . 1. 309 Yet Is it siill the tale I then heard told Within 
the guest-house of that minster-close. 2883 C. J. Wills 
Mod. Persia 357 Put up in the guest-house of the shrine, 
f b. A hospital, a poorhouse. Ohs. 

1617 Moryson Itin. n. n. u. 171 At Corke w'e haue pro- 
uided a guesthouse for them [the sicke and hurt men] 1641 
Brome Joznall Crew tv. i. Wks. 1873 111 . 413 He keeps a 
Guest-house for all Beggars, far and neer, 
fig. 1600 Hosp, Incur. Fooles 24 In obscuritie and holes, 
in this darksome Guest-house of their madnes. 
Gue'Stillgp, vbl. sb. Obs. exc, arch, and dial, 
[f. Guest ty. -k-iNGi.] The action of the vb. 
Guest; entertainment, lodging. * 

a 1300 Flojdz ^ Bl. 125 for his nijtes gestinge He jaf his 
oste an hundred schilliuge. a 1300 Cursor M. 11443 pai 
toke pair gesting in pe tun. 14. . Sir Beues 3173 (MS. M.) 
All he bad to his gestynge. 1329 More Suppl. Soulys 
Wks. 304 The gesting of the best pore man and most 
gracious gest that ever was gested in this worldefOur Lord]. 
16.. R. Arthur <§• K. Comw. xvii. in Child Ballads (1884) 

I. 284/2 Pray him for. .one ghesting and two meales meate. 
1846 Brockett Gloss. M. C. Words {ed. 3), Guesliagy an 
hospitable welcome — W'arm reception. [Edd. 1825 and 
1829 have Guestningd 1876 Morris Sigurd x. 37 It were 
all too ill a deed In reward for the wood- wight’s guesting 
to betray him in his need. 

i' Gue'stive, obs, rare'"'^, [f. Guest sb, h- 
-IVE.] Pertaining to or suitable for guests. 

x6is OaKsum Odyss. xvi. 88 If she shall, .take fit care, 
For all such guests as there seek guestive fare. 

Guestless (ge*stles), a. [f. Guest sb, + -less.] 
Having no guests. Sometimes as a translation of 
Gr. a^evos, inhospitable. 

XS98 J. Dickenson Greene in Cone. (1878) 138 More deafe 
.. then are the wrack-rich Libique rocks, or the guestlesse 
ship-swalowing Sirtes, to the cries of dying marriners. 1806 
W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. IV. 266 The Black Sea has de- 
servedly been named ‘ the guestless the inhospitable. 1883 

J. Payn Thicker than Water II. xix. 20 The long table 
stretched before the guestless chairman like a coffin. 

Guestlingf ^ (ge*stliq). Also 9 gestling. 
[App. connected with Guest sb. There is a place 
named Guestling near Hastings.] The name of 
an assembly of representatives of the corporations 
of the Cinque Ports, formerly held annually. 

1629 in Boys Sandwich {1792) 749 The ancient assemblies 
of brotherhood and guestUne. 1683 Addr. fr. Cinqzte- 
Ports in Land, Gaz. No. 1857/2 The humble Address of the 
Mayors, Bayliffs [etc.] of the Cinque-Ports . . Assembled at 
a Brotherhood and Guestling holden at New Romeney. 
1771 Gentl. Mag. XLI. 332 To represent that Corporation 
[Sandwich] at a general meeting of the Cinque Ports, two 
antient towns, and their Members, called the Brotherhood 
and Gue.stling. 1888 Burrows Chique Ports 177-8 The 
Guestling consisted of the Mayor (formerly the Bailiff)} two 
jurats, and two commoners from each of the seven Corporate 
Members of the Ports, to which in modern times was added 
De^. When both sets of representatives wpe assembled 
they were called a * Brotherhood and Guestling*. 1891 J. 
SiMSON Histodc Thanet 30 The books recording the pro- 
ceedings of the Brotherhoods and Guestlings of the Cinque 
Ports are still extant. 

GuesTtliug ^ (ge'stliq) . [f. Guest sb. -t- -ling.] 
A young guest. 

*853 Bailey Mystic 141 The fay-queen . . Came forthright 
to greet her crowned spouse,, and royal guestling thei«, 
1873 Motley Carr. 18 Aug. II. 393 The dejuner dmatoire 
was worthy of the imperial guestling. 
t Guc'stly, a. Obs. In 7 ghestly. ^ [f. Guest 
sb. + “Lyl.] Suitable for guests ; hospitable, 

1636 N. Wallington in AtJ^ Duhrensid (1877) 31 A 
Towne for Gods on Earth t* have lodged in, Hadst thou not 
. .m^e it ghesdy for so great a power. 

4 Gue'StredL Obs. In 6 gestred. [f. Guest 
sb. + -RED.] The position or standing of a guest 
*573 Twynne ASneid x. E e iv b. Tables which in gestred 
wise He first approcht. 

Gtie’st-rope, gue'ss-rope. Also 7 gest-, 
ghest-rope. [Tlie first element is of doubtful 
form and origin ; it has been referred to Guest sb, 
G a rope to assist guests in coming on board * ; but 


this suits sense 2 only) and to Guess sb. (cf. quoti. 

1862 s.v. Guess- wABi^).] 

1 . A second rope, fastened to a boat in tow, to 
keep it steady. 

1623 J. Taylor (Water P.) Praise Hemp-seed xo The 
boighrope, boatrope, guestrope [etc]. 1626 Capt. Smith 
Accid. Vng. Sea-men 14 The boy rope, _guest rope, the 
cat rope [etc.]. x627 — Seaman' s Gram. vi. 28 _ The Ghest 
rope added to the Boat rope when shee is towed at 
the ship.s Sterne, to keepe her from shearing. 1644 Sir 
H. Manwayring Sea-mad s Diet. z.'v. The Eoape 

by which it [a long boatej is towed at the Ships sterne, is 
called the Boate roape, to which, to keepe the boate from 
sheering, we adde an other, w'hich we call a Gest-roape. 17x1 
W. Sutherland Shipbttiiders Assisi. 113 I'he Guess-rope, 
which is also made fast to the Boat to keep her directly 
in the Wake of the Ship. 1769 B'alconer Diet. Marine 
(1780), Hale d hord^ the boat-rope, or guess-rope of a boat’s 
moorings. 1875 Knight Guesi-rope^ tlie rope 

by which a boat is kept steady while in tow. 

2 . A Stout rope slung outside a vessel fore and 
aft, formerly also fastened to the end of a boom, 
to give a hold for boats coming alongside. 

1794 Rigging <?■ Seamanship 1 . 172 Guest-rope is listened 
to an eye-bolt in the ship’.s side, and^ to the outer end of a 
boom projecting from the ship's side, by guys, to keep 
the boats clear off the sides. 1848 G. Biddlecombe Art 
Rigging 27, 

OxiestsMp (gc'stjlp). [£. Quest .y^. -f -SHIP.] 
The condition or position of being a guest. ^ 

1868 Gladstone Juv. Mundi vi. (1869) 169 It was in every 
■way fit, then, that' he [Euphetes] should continue to be 
united by the ties of guestship with the lord of EUs. 1886 
Homilet. Rev. (U. S.) May 440 In guestship with the poor. 
1893 Harper's Mag. LXXXVII. 104/1 Glorious days of 
honoured guestship. 

[Guest-taker, in some Diets, erroneous form of 
Gist-iaker!\ 

Gue'stwise, sb, md adv, [f. Guest sb. -h -wise.] 
t A. sb. Jfti on, a guestwisc: as a guest Obs. 
1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Acts vii. 1-5 Ouer broughte 
he him in gest wyse and as a straunger. 1561-3 Child 
Marriages 43 Was never at Hatton bat for a night or two 
in a year on gestwise. 1563 Golding Csesar (1565) 24* 
Famifiaritye that had bene privatly betwene them, by reason 
of resortinge a guestwyse one to another. X641 Bromk 
Joviall Crezo iv. i. Wks. 1873 HI. 4x3 As a Friend or 
stranger, in. Guest-wise, you are welcome to it. 

B. adv. After the manner of a guest or stranger, 
1590 Shaks. Mids. N. ni. ii. 171 My heart to her, but as 
guest-w'ise soiourn’d, And now to Helen it is home return’d, 
There to remaine. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. i. 359 
Being entertained guest-wise by Sir Walter Clifford. 1342 
T. Lechford Plain Dealing (1867) X19 He is a Sachem, 
whose wife hath her cleane spoons in a caiest, for .some chief 
English men, when they come guest wise to the wigwam. 
0x7x4 M. Henry Wks. (ed. Fullarton) II. 72a If he will 
please to come guestwise. .he shall be welcome. 

i* 11 Guetr e. Obs, [F. guitre : see Gaiter 

asGAITERTAI I. 


1760-72 tr, Juan <5; Ullods Voy. (ed. 3)^ I, 195 We had 
provided ourselves with guetres, and muschito cloths. 1794 
T. CoxE View U. S. xzx Eight millions of pairs of boots, 
shoes, half boots, guetres, slippers, clogs, and goloshes, are 
annually consumed in or exported from the United States. 

tl Gueiis: (gJ^ ), sb. pi. Hist, Also geuses, 8 
gbens. [¥.gztettx, p], of gucujc ragamuffin, beggar.] 
A name first given in contempt to the Protestant 
nobles who opposed Margaret of Parma, Regent 
of the Netherlands, and afterwards adopted by 
various bodies of Dutch and Flemish partisans in 
the wars with the Spaniards in the ifith c. 

1624 Bedell Leif. xc. 133 Yet these people were neither 
Geuses nor Calmnists. x 363 Surv. Ajf. Neihert^ Those 
of Flanders about Liberty of Religion, carried on in 
a most Tumultuous and Riotous manner, by a Rabble of 
Geztx or Beggars, as my Lord Barlement called them. 1706 
in Phillips led, Kersey). 1733 Bailey, Gkeus. 1756 Nugient 
Gr. Tour L 155 Soon after the or malcontents 

under the earl of March, took possession of the BrieL 

Guevarism (g^^wariz’m). [f. Guevarad- 
The fashion of literary style resulting from imita- 
tion of the Spanish writer Ant. de Guevara (1490- 
1544). So Cxue'varist, a writer whose style is 
characterized by Guevarism. 

According to many modern critics, Euphuism is essentially 
a development of Guevarism. 

1883 S. L, Lee in Athenssum 14 July so/x Most probably 
this * envoy ’ in praise of Guevarism was ■written by Sir 
Francis Bryan. Ibid. 18 Aug. 205/3 it .seeins 

to me, has misrepresented Dr. Landmann’s views in his 
attempt to show that he has been the first CTitic to appreciate 
the true r&le of the earlier English Guevarists in the develop- 
ment of the Euphuistic .style. Ibid., My busine^ 
rather with Lyly than with the history of Guevarism in 
England. 

t Guffl. Obs. £Cf. Fr. dial, gofe, goffe, thick, 
swollen, clumsy.] A chub. (See Chub i.) 

1635 Moufet & Bennet Health's Improv. (1746) 274 Guffs 
« .are a kind of jolt-headed Gudgeons. 

Guff^ [Feboic. Cf. Norw. dial, gufs 

puff of wind, guffa to blow softly.] 

1. A puff, whiff. 

1825-80 Jamieson, Guff, a savour; generally used in rela- 
tion to the sense of smelling, and to what is unpleasant. 
18^ R. Paul Let. in Mem. xviii. (1872) 296 A guff of High- 
land air from this very enjoyable place, 

2. slang. ? U,S, iimpty talk, nonsense, * stuff*, 
‘blather’. 

x888 ScribneVs Mag. Aug. 219/1, I tell you all this talk 
is guff, and it just comes down to the money. 1889 Sports- 
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mm xg Jan. (Fartner), He can have the newspapers to him- 
self, and with that windbag Mitchell fill them with guff and 
nonsense. *8^7 Sai. Rev. June 657/1 Histrionic guff 
and bt^aboo, instead of fine acting, 
auff, variant of Goff 

01 lffa,W Orig. Also 8 Sc, 

gaffa(w, 9 guflfaugli, i’tr. guffaa, guffa^ [Echoic; 
cf. the related vb. and Gawf ^c.] A burst of 
coarse laughter ; a loud or boisterous laugh. 

1720 Ramsay Wealth 121 Syne circling wheels the flatter- 
ing gaffaw, As well they may, he gars their beards wag a'. 
syaS - Fables t Caier^illar ^ Ant 2& The airy Ant syne 
turn’d awa, And left him with a proud gaffa. 1816 Scott 
Antiq.xKxsr, That silly fliskmahoy .. has ..done naething 
but laugh and greet, the skirl at the tail o' giiffa’, for twa 
days successfully.^ i8a* Blackm, Mag. VIII, 6rg The fidg- 
ing Prentices, their elbows claw. And speak their triumph 
in a loud guffSS. Ibid. X. 572/2 Horse laughter, and loud 
gafiaws. 1840 Barham dngol. Leg, Ser. i. Spectre of Tapp.., 
At the last he burst out into an absolute ‘guffaw’. 1865 
Livingstons Zambesi xxiv. 503 It is no senseless loud 
guffaw, 2887 Browning Parlejings i. With Bernard de 
MandevtUe iv. 10 This friend — (Whose groan I hear, with 
guffaugh at the end Disposing of mock-melancholy). 289X 
E. W. Gosse Gossip in Library xx. 26oThere was a general 
guffaw of laughter. 

dg, 18.. D, Jerrold in Smlhs, Self Help xl (1859)268, 
The world will get tired .. of this eternal guffaw about all 
things. 

0 iajBfaw Orig. Sc. Also Sc. 8-9 

gafifawj 9 gaffaa. [Echoic ; cf, the related sb. 
and Gawf v, mlr. To laugh loudly or 

boisterously ; to laugh coarsely or harshly. 

lyai Ramsay Petit, to Wkin^BushCluh 12 To bend wi’ ye 
and spend wf ye An evenin|:, and gaffaw. 1819 W, Tennant 
Papistry Storm'd (1827) 19 They Gaffaw and .smirkle in their 
play. i8ai Carlyle Early Lett. (t886 ) I. 362, I have been 
dining and gaffaaing with one Nichol, a Mathematical 
Teacher here. x83»-S3 Vedder in Whist le^binkie (Scot. 
Songs) Ser. 01. 83 M ’Rory guffaw’d like a laughing ‘hyenar’. 
x86o Sala Lady Chest erf 31 How men grin and guffaw 
behind her back. 1879 Browning Ned Bratts 254 ‘ It comes 
of heat and beer ! '—hark how he guffaws plain I 

l>, trams. To say with a guffaw ; to express by 
means of a guffaw, 

1865 J. Hatton Bitter Sweets yiii, Mat .shrugged his 
shoulders and guffawed his satisfaction. 2893 Gunter Miss 
Limdeuds 130 ‘Reckon he's down on your card a few times 
more *, he guffaws. 

Hence Qiiaawiiig' sb. and ///. r?., CHaffaw- 
iagly 

xSmss Bimkw. Mag. XIL 790 Sydney Smith has turned the 
laugh against the Bishop most triumphantly and guffaw- 
ingly. x8a^ J,^ Wilson Noct. Amhr, Wks, 1855 I* 47 
Glorious guffawing all night and immeasurable murder all 
day. 18^ Blackmore Perly cross 425 You guffawing 
jackan^es. 

Gufter (g»'foi). A Scotch name for the Vivi- 
parous Blenny {Zoatces vivifams ). A Iso guffer-ed. 

X684 S18BALD Si&i. lllustr. II. in. 25 Mustela Vivipara, 
msiratibm, the Ouffer, quibusdam Eelpout. xyxo — Hist. 
Fife (1803) I2X Mustela vivipara Shonfeldi ; our fishers call 
it the Guffer. x8io P. Neill Fishes Firth of^ Forth, etc. 8 
Gam.) Viviparous Blenny, Here this species sometimes 
gets the name of Eelpout and Guffer. xE^ Yarrell Brit. 
Fishes I. 243. 1883 Fisheries Exkib. CataL 257 Long 
Line for catching. .Guffer-eel {Zoarces viviparuii. 

(aufliai (g»*fin)- dial, and slang. A stupid, 
clumsy person, 

x86a Leeds Gloss,, Guffin, one who, from timidity, 
commits gross blunders, and is awkward in movement, with 
a spice oi dulness to boot, 1866 Sleigh Derbysh. Gloss, in 
Retiq'O.ary VI. 160 Gujfin, a fool. x88z Miss Braddon Mt. 
Royal III. i. x6 The little guffm didn't notice which. 

A sailor*s name for a soldier, 
x^a Clark Russell My SMpm. Louise I. vii, 247 There 
amt an ondeanlier man than the guffy, 1WI3 Sailors^* 
Lang., Guffy, a soldier. 

Guga(u, giigaw(e, obs. ff. Gewgaw. 

1659 Lady Alimony it. ii B4 What may that gaudy 
gugay I^dy be ? 

Guge, Gugement, obs. ff. Judge, Jodgemext. 
Gugelle j see Gazelle. 

Gugen, gugeoTine, obs. forms of Godgeok. 

V. Obs. rare. Also gugge. [? Ono- 
matopoeic : cf. Gag 2.] trans. To wound, gall. 

X633 0 . RCooers) Treed. Settmm. 11, 127 , 1 cast arrowes 
and darts into the flesh of the Lord Jesus, in sport 1 But 
now they gugg me I x64a — - Naamm m% We doe but 
ug"e and tue most men with our preaching of sdfe- 
eniall and faith. Ibid. 257 This error of thine will gugge 
the to the quicke. 

Guggion, obs. form of Godgeoit sb.^ 

^ggle (g!p*g’l)?/A [f. Guggle 

1 . a. slang tiiid dial. The windpipe, ■fib. The 
epiglottis. Obs. 

xd8o 7 'om <$• Will 36 in Roxk Ballads fi88i) IV, 200 Men 
were to come Out of Utope, to cut and slice Protestant 
Guggles all in a Trice, x6W R. Holme Armernty n, 382/1 
The Epiglottis, or after tongue; it is .. called the Flap or 
Guggle. X896 Warwichsh* Gloss., Gu^^le, the windpipe 
trachea. 

2 . A guggling sound fsee Gtogle ».f). 

x8ax Clare Fill Pfimir, ll. 3a The guggles and groans 
The water made passing the pebbloi. 2857 Livingstone 
Trm/. (x86x) lao We heard human-like voices with splash 
and guggle, as if rare fan were going on. xiWo Russell 
Diary India L xiii, atr The slow guggle of the natives* 
hubble-bubbles, .breaks the lazy repose. 

Also rarefy goggle. 

[Echoic; cf. Guegle p.J 


1. intr. To make a sound like that made by liquid 
pouring from a small -necked bottle. (Said chiedy 
of persons, with reference to speech or laughter.) 

161X Cotgr., Glouglonter, to guggle, to sound like a narrow 
mouthed pot, or strait neckt bottle, when it is emptied. X748 
Richardson Clarissa (18x1) VI. Ixvi. 305 Something rose in 
my throat . . which made me for a moment, guggle, as it were, 
for speech. 1848 Thackeray Van. AltrzV xxviii, Dobbin .. 
fell back in the crowd, crowing and sputtering’ until he 
reached a safe distance, when he exploded . . with shrieks of 
yelling laughter . . ‘ Hwhat’s that gawky guggling about ? ’ 
said Mrs. O’Dowd. 1894 Hall Caine Manxman yq Gug- 
gling, chuckling, crowing, panting, .she danced on the flags 
of the kitchen. 

2. To how forth with a guggling sound. Also Jig. 

1755 Genii, Mag. XXV. 326 N or much lov’d Languedoc, 

that guggles forth From mouth of long-neck'd bottle. *885 
A. Munko Siren Casket 241 ‘ Brovvst ’ as keen as e’er Had 
guggled from, a cask. x88s Manch. Exam. 22 July 5/2 1 ’he 
moment a deputation addresses him on any topic out flies 
the cork and his sympathies goggle forth. 

3. trans. To bring zip or pour forth with a 
guggling sound, lit. nndfg. 

173X Mortimer in /W/. 7 >w/r. XXXVII. 172 We poured 
a little Milk into his Throat, which at first he could not 
swallow, but guggled it up again, 1831 FrasePs Mag. IV. 
163 On he labours . . whooping ^ and gasping . , guggling 
forth an excellent speech all the time. 

Guggle (g 2 ^ g’l), pA Obs. exc. dial. [? Sug- 
gested oy Gull and Juggle.] trans. To deceive, 
cheat 

X617 S. Collins Def. Bp. Etie i. 107 Anicetus, a pretie 
name too, to guggle Baronius, yet resisted by Polycarpus. 
18.47 Halliwell, Guggle,. . (2J To gull, or cheat. JNorih, 
uugglet ; see GogletI. 

Guggling (gi^'g’lhj), vbl. sb. [f. Guggle z/.i + 
-ingI.j The action of the vb. Guggle i. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. n. ix. § 4. 244, 1765 Treat. 
Dom. Pigeons 133 Not unlike the guggling of a bottle of 
water, when poured out. 1827 Hor. Smith Tor //i7/(i838) 

I. 6 The calm guggling and poppling of the waves as they 
were parted by the piles. X854 Thackeray Newsomes L 
120 Guggling of wine into the decanter. 

Gu'ggliug, ///. a, [f. Guggle v.^ + -ikg^.] 
That guggles, in the senses of the verb, 

1764 Nat. Hist, in Ann. Reg. 99/2 The water . . making a 
guggling noise. 1819 Blackw, Mag. IV. 728 From his gob 
the guggling claret gush'd. X83X Lardner Pneumat, iv. 
277 The peculiar guggling noise which is produced in de- 
canting wine. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rezh II. iv. iv, Till all 
B’rance is ruffled,— roughened up (metaphorically speaking) 
into one enormous., red guggling Turkey Cock I 
Gugion, obs. form ot Gudgeon shf 
Guglet : see GogletI. 

II Guglio (g«dyt>). PL gugiio(e)s. Also 7 
guglia, gulio. [It. guglia, aphetic var. aguglia 
needle. 1 An obelisk, ‘ needle , 

X644 Evelyn Diary 7 Nov,, A vast broaken gulio, or 
obelisq. 1670 Lassels Foy. Italy 11 . 27 In the midst of 
this Piazxa stands the famous Guglia ; which was brought 
out of riigypt in the time of the old Romans. i7»a J. 
Richardson Statues, etc. Italy roS Upon this Rock . . on a 
Pedestal of near 17 Foot k put the Guglio, which k almost 
60 B'oot hij;h, on which k a Cross. 1740 Lady Pomfret 
Lett. 1 . xlviit, 205 Public ornaments— such as pillar.s, gug- 
lios, horsemen in brass. Ibid. IL 96 Two giiglloes. 
tlGillur Min. See also Guh. [Ger. 

dial. ; lit. Merment’, related iogdhrm to fmmnt ; 
see Yeast.] A loose earthy deposit from water 
found in the cavities of rocks. 

C1686, 1753: see Gub .1 X770 Encestrom tr. CrmsUdfs 
Mineral, xiv. 23 Gypseous Earth properly so called, Guhr. 
1839 Ure Diet. Arts 185 Guhr, lac-lunse, and fossil meal. 
x8^ Ta. Ross tr. Humboldt's Tratu I. it, 78 fwte. The 
siliceous gurh |sic] of the volcanoes of the Isle of France, 

Guiac, -an, -ol, -um ; see Guaiao, etc. 

Gnib (gwib). Also 8 gxiiba. The harnessed 
anteIo|>e of West Africa, Tragelafhus scriptus. 

1774 Gold5m, Nat. Hist. HI. iii. 81 The third that may 
be mentioned, he [Buffon] calk the Guiba.^ It resem- 
bles the gazelles in every particular, except in the colour 
of the belly, which.. is of a deep brown. 1834 Penny Cycl. 

II. 78/a The CMSotXAnUlope scripia, Pallas) has the mmt 
general characters of the boshbok. tin recent Diets,) 

Guibeline, variant of Ghibelline. 

GuM, Sc. form of Good. 

GuidaMe i g^-dUbff), a. £f. Guide v. + -able.] 

Capable of being guided, 

X6761 Sprat .SV«w. bef. King ix 6 qi) xt All the true fol- 
lowers of Christ should endeavour to obtain a fubinksive 
and guidable spirit. 1689 Hickkri nci i.l Ceremony- Monger 
Wfcft, 1716 IL 502 The Flock are not guideabie by such 
a Novice. X737 Bracken Farriery Impr» 1 1757) it 13* 
This Sort may be tamed, arid made guidable. x8x5 Ja**# 
Austen Emma m* ix. An easy, guidabk man, to lie 
persuaded into anything. x8|S L. Hunt in Nmf Monthly 
Mag. XLVill, 60 Balloons shall be equally safe and gmd- 
able. x87ai Bagrhot Physks ^ Pol. (*8701 Mg The com- 
paratively gentle and guidabk thing watch we now call 
human nature, 

Guidaga (gsLddd^). Al»o 5 [a. 

OF. gttit^gg. In seuise n, t Guide p, -f - ag®. 1 
t L Old Law. A fee or tax paid for guidance 
(seequots.). Obs. 

<rx44o fmAPs Weil 29 To paye feol!..Mnafe or gwydage, 
for swyche godys as are ao^t led to feyres market t», 
be-cau« of marchaundm. x«»7 Cowrix Imtrrpr., Gmydmge 
» that which k given (os mh oamduci through a strange 
territorie, x8oo W. CMAmtAN Wiiham # Wemnd « The 
proprietor of the Inn ♦. claimed an excItMive privilege c»f 
gtildage over the Wash. 


GUIDE. 

2. The action of guiding, guidance, rare''"'^. 
x8o5 Southey Pladoc n. x, Bedew Mexitli’s altar with 
your blood, And go beneath his guidage. 

Gnidame, be. var. Good-dame, grandmother, 

1596 Dalrymple tr, Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 456 The Quene 
had maid residence with her Guidame Dutches of Guise. 

Guidance (gordaos), [f. Guide v. + -ancb.] 

1, The action of guiding; guiding or directing 
agency ; leadership, direction. 

a. with reference to a journey or movement' 

1590 Spenser A’. Q. in. iv. 6 So forth she rode. . Following 
the guydance of her blinded guest. 17^ Gibbon Decl. F. 
1 . 11846) V. 17 They steered by the guidance of the stars. 
1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 219 Mounting the heckles, and 
carrying them along the chainway by the guidance of 
parallel bars, i860 Tyndall Glac. i. xi. 74 We trusted to 
our own muscles to make good any mistake in the way of 
guidance. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. vi. ,199 At Lycia he arrived 
Under the favoring guidance of the^gods. " : ■ 

fg. X7*s Pope Odyss. viii. 423 Wisdom’s sacred guidance 
he pursues. 187X Moelky Voltaire iiZB 6 ) 11 It was time 
to trust firmly to the free understanding of men for guid- 
ance in the voyage after truth. . 

fo, with reference to conduct or procedure. 

*838 Bale Thre Lazoes 50 For gydaunce of mankynde. 
1672 T. Dunino in Essex Papers (Camdeuj I. 39 Y' Excel- 
lenc .. whose influent: we must have to .sho, and imploring 
the guidanc and blessing of God on y*'s. 1775 Burke Corr. 
(1844) IL 72 God and nature never made them to think or 
to act without guidance and direction, 1804 \V. 1 'ennant 
Ind. Recreai. 2) 1 . 331 Whose elevated rank,, gave 
him in a great measure the guidance of fashion. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. IL 3 Instructions, .fur the guid- 
ance of his son. X858 Froudp: Hist. Eng. III. xvii. 496 An 
Kngii.sh sovereign could know no guitlam:e but the existing 
law. xi^S BusHNhLL rPar. Sacr. IV. nBfiS 55 Angels,, 
ministering uir-een, w'here they may, in w.arnings and .secret 
guidances. 1874 (Jrkkn S/io>t Hist, vii, § 4. 375 The 
Huguenots bad become a formidable party under the 
guidance of the Admiral Coligny. 

2 . quasi bomeihirig \^hich guides or 
leads. 

xyxa J. James tr. Le Uurifi'wfHC 40 Walks, .are as 

so many Ouidimees and Means to condu<;t us thruughout a 
Garden. 1840 Carlyle // rnw 1 18^8? 304 The Writer of a 
Book, .wanders like a wild Isbmaelite, in a world of which 
be is as the spiritual light, either the guidance or the mis- 
guidance 1 1899 Expositor Nov. 405 We have ..a great 

picture of His rUtitude towards the other religious of the 
world and therein a guidance for ourselves, 

tGld'dant. obs. rare. Alsofigydant. [f. 

Guide v. + -Ah'T.] 

a. One who guides, b. Guidance, guiding. 

1495 Act tt Hen. PH, c. 64 Preamble, I'hesarneptrsones 
, .were adheremk assktenck. .gydatuk. 169* WoonAth. 
Oxon. IL 557 To persue a success in^villany and rebelliou 
was to follow the guidant of providential di»iKtr)«tion», 
Gai^# sk Forms: 4-6 gyde, guyde, 

5-6 gide, (5 gydde), 6 gyd, Sc. gjid. gwyd(©, 
(gwide), 7 guid, 6- guid©. [a. F. gzeide, orig, 
fem., now masc, (exc. in the pi, guidis reins), an 
altered form (first recorded in i4th c,) of the earlier 
OF. guk (see Guy jA*) *« IV., It. guida. 8p., Fg. 
guiai-^Com. Rom.*^»«i/&r,vbl, noun i.gtiidare: see 
Guy I The d of the Fr. word is due to the influ- 
ence of Fr, or It forms,] 

I. One who giilcles, 

1 . One who leads or show^s the way, esp. to a 
traveller in a strange country; spec, one who is 
hired to conduct a traveller or tourist (e.g. over 
a mountain, through a forest, or over a city or 
building) and to point out objects of interest, 
tgMk Lanol. P. Pi. A. vti, I This weore a wikked w«i 
bnte hose hedde a gyde, 1‘hat mihte folwen u* vch a fute 
forte that w-e come iber®. 1377 Ibid. B. xv. 4^8 Hem ♦, 
that the heigh weye rimlde i«ch«, And be gyde, and go 
bifore as a good hanemire. <rx4»S Comp Irei, 84 

The lytlder gyddes that hym shold lode, sbwe hylmj. X463 
Miami, 4 Houifk, Exf. (Ruxb.) 227 Item, ffur a gyde 
ovyr the IfYayMKhe the Mtyd day, ij.d, Cover dale 
Acts i. 16 luclas whirii wm a gyde of them that loke lesiis. 
15^5 T. Waskinoton tr. Niamia/s Foy. iv. x. laa He 
which is the guide foeth before mounted cm a cammeL 
1644 Milton Mdm. Wks. 1738 1 . 140 To rule tmt in com- 
piuiies with prudent anti staid guide*^ to all the quarten of 
the Land, X766 Golosm. Fic. W* iii, As the floods were 
not yet subsided, w« were obliged to hire a guide, who 
trotted cm xm Mwt. Raiwi.ifi-ts Mom. Ehnsf. t, 

La Motto wished at ftrHt to lake a guide* *806 Feltuam 
Gmide if aftrimr PMcei »7 A Guide shall not ikmand more 
than m for each rime of haihiiig, ^ *838 blurraf's Hmd- 
bh, N. Germ, xgt A driver, .who will herv« us a guide, and 
be able to give about the inn* and country 

through which he has to pm%. x86o l*yMiJAi.L Glm. i, ilt, 
»3, I sought to obtain a gutdi) at fCaltekuiwiai, 
h. iramf md fg. 

xg|9 t>Avmn Nfiire "tiipmm 4a H«» arc they eye«| 
gtttdcft, which clothe Body leaile ; Which would stumble 
meternull tohIii. xlkSy Miltdm P, /« x«. 647^ TIw World wa* 
all before them , , aitd Frotldeiice thir guide. x79S“*8t4 
WoRww, Mxmrsim ?. 741 My feet and hasids ai length 
becatti* Gttidts bettor tliaii »iii« eyes, 

to. A director or wicicier (oi a weapon)* Oh, 

rxi^x CwAiicift Pari, Fmks 136 Th«w i»« mmgm,. 
Oftto the «w;^rtal strukk of the apere Of whicbe dkdayu & 
k the gyde. 

ta. One wlio controls the movements of m 
animal or a. flock ; a tiriver, kcef^r. Obs rare. 

A. l/weixtr, ThnmoPs lYrnw. iii. sa Each Elephant 
had his Ciytick slltmg «pr« hk Nectk, Drtokh Firg. 
Giorg. IV, 7S0 Bulb .* Wlucli m hymm gtum without a 
Ottifa, 
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GUIDE. 

2. Mil, One employed or forced to accompany 
an invading army, in order to siiow tlie way, give 
information about the enemy’s country, position, etc, 

c XS4® Order in Battayll B 7 He muste haue guydes that 
knowe the countrye. i8oa C. James Milit. Diet., Guides, 
are generally the country people in the neighbourhood 
where the army encamps : they are to give you intelligence 
concerning the country [etc,]. 

b, pi in certain armies, men formed into com- 
panies for guiding or reconnoitring service. (See 
quots.) 

1802 James MUii. Diet, s.v., Corps des guides. The corps 
of guides. This body was originally formed in B'rance in 
the year 1756. 1830 Ranken Hist. Jhrance VIII. vii, 408 
The captain general of his maje.sty's guides. 1876 Voyi.e & 
Sr Milit. Diet, (ed, 3) 173 In the Indian army the 
name of ‘ Guides* is given to a regiment of cavalry and 
infantry attached to the Punjab frontier force. It was 
raised by the late Sir Henry Lawrence, chiefly with the 
view to the men acting as scouts. 1892 R. Kipling East 
4- West 9 in Barrack-r, Ballads (ed. 2) 76 Then up and 
spoke the Colonel's son that led a troop of the Guides. 

c. One ot the two officers of a company, called 
respectively the right and left guide, who super- 
intend the movements of the company, and mark 
the pivots, formations, etc. in military evolutions. 
Also a vessel by the movements of which the others 
are guided in the manoeuvres of a fleet, 

1870 Field Exerc. Infantry n. vi. 59 The commander of 
the company will be termed ‘ the captain the senior .sub- 
altern, ‘ the right guide and the junior subaltern * the left 
guide’, IMd. 68 On the word Advance, the guide will 
.select points to march on. 1899 Daily Hews 21 July 10/3 
The meaning of the term ‘ Guide of the Fleet ’ will now 
be apparent. The Europa is the only vessel which has 
nothing to do except go straight ahead on the course set by 
the Admiral, all the others depending upon her. 

3. One who directs a person in his ways or 
conduct; an adviser; f a ruler, leader, governor. 

^*385 Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 94 Be ye my gyde and 
lady soucreyne. tri4oo Desir. Troy 4053 Agamynon the 
gret, was gide of hom all, Leder of j?o lordis. c 14S0 Merlin 
524 Now God be his gide for his grete pite. 1526 Pilgr. 
Per/. « W, de W. 1531) 2 Seynge the holy lyfe and examples 
of vertue in theyr gydes or leaders, xS94 Hooker Eccl. 
Pol. 1. iii. I 4 Who the guide of nature, but only the God of 
nature?^ 1597 IMd. v. Ixxviii. § i They subject to the prin- 
cipal guide.s and leaders of their own order, and they all in 
obedience under the high priest. 169S Phillips, Guide, . . 
a director of Vouth. xvix Shaftesb. Charae. (1733) I. iii. 
169 He could be enoblea to become our Adviser and Guide. 
1769 Robertson Chas. V, vi. Wks. 18x3 VI. no They were 
the spiritual gu'des of almost every person eminent for rank 
or power. x8o6 B'eltham Guide Watering Places 24 Per- 
sons of delicate constitutions are frequently recommended 
by their medical guides to use the bath m the evening. 
1850 Tennyson Vivien 879 The course of life that seem’d 
so flowery to me With you for guide and master, 
b. tramf of things. 

X4.. 7 %at Pes may Stond in Tundale's Vis. (1843) 155 
Wolde we be trwe . . And lett no falsdom be owre gyde. 1641 
Milton Animadv. iv. Wks. (1847) 65/1 Open your eyes to 
the light of grace, a better guide than Nature. 1683 Pettus 
Fieta Min. i. Ci6E6t Ded.,1 ..make my publick Acknow- 
ledgements that it may be a Guid to other mens Content- 
ments. X736 Butler Anal. Introd., Wks. 1^4 I. 3 To us, 
probability k the very guide of life. X756 C. Lucas Ess. 
Waters III. 271 Let experiments then and facts be our 
guides. 1842 Tennyson Locks ley Hall 95 They were 
dangerous guides, the feelings. 1880 Glenny Year's W ork 
in Garden viii. 208 Our selection may be looked upon as a 
trustworthy guide. 1884 A. R. Pennington Wicltfxx. 286 
Scripture is our guide even in matters of ecclesiastical usage. 

4. in the titles of books : a. A book of instruc- 
tion or information for beginners or novices (in an 
art, etc.). 

1617 Minsheu Ducior (tkle-p.). The Gvide Into Tongves. 
t66o F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. aiv, Mr. Thomas 
Coopers .A,rt of Giving, or a Guide to Chanty, in Octavo. 
1667 K. H. [title) The Guide in Controversies. 1780 New- 
gate Cal. V. 146 note. One little pamphlet, called ‘The 
I..over’s New Guide ’. 1879 Mrs. A. E, James Ind. Househ. 
Manajiem. 54. I should aiivise a * David’s Household and 
Commercial Guide 

b. A book of information on places or objects 
of interest in a locality, city, building, etc.; a guide- 
book. 

*759 ditle) The New Oxford Guide; or, Companion 
through the University. 1766 [Anstey] {title) The New 
Bath Guide. X78X {title) The Cheltenham Guide : or, use- 
ful companion, ut a journey, .to the Cheltenham Spa._ 1824 
Byron fuan xvi. 1 , Once she was seen reading the * Bath 
Guide 1833 L. Ritchie Wand, ly Loire 183 On entering 
a great city, a .stranger usually [visits] the booksellers shops, 
in search of some descriptive guide which may assist him in 
exploring. ^ 

fig. i88« Miss Braddon Mi. Royal 1. vi. 147 He was 
a w.Tlking guide, a living hand-book to fashionable London. 

II. Something that guides. 

6 , gm . . . . 

X700 S. h. tr. Fryke*s Voy. E. Ind.y^ The directions they 
gave from the Shore, was a great guide to those poor people 
who were still in the Sea. 1721 Perry Daggenk. Breach 51 
Any sort of Timber w'ork . . cannot bed close, and ^ust be 
a guide to Leakage. X749 F. Smith Voy. Disc. 322 
Concealing the true Reason that they [Charts] might be no 
Guides to others. 

6. Mechanics. Something which serves to steady or 
direct the motion of a thing, and upon, through, or 
against which it moves, slides, or is conducted in the 
required direction ; esf. a bar, rod, etc. which guides 
or ' bears ’ machinery having reciprocating motion ; 
often in pi ; spec, in the Steam engine, the rods 


on which the cross-head of the piston slides ; also 
called cross-head guides (see Cross-head sb. i ) ; 
in Mining, the bars or rails which guide the cage 
up and down the shaft. Also (see quot. 1844). 

■1763-6 W. Lewis Comm. Phil. Techn. 57 [Wire-drawing.] 
Directed by means of a small conical hole in a piece of iron, 
called a guide. 1823. J- Nichoi.son Operai. Mechanic 427 
Each spinner splices his thread, and throws it on the nearest 
guide, to keep it out of the way, and to conduct it to the 
winding-machine. X839 Ure Diet Arts 500 If flax .. be 
passed into tiie machine .. through a guide . . and be con- j 
ducted [etc.]. 1844 W. Barnes Poems Dorset Dial, Glo.ss., | 
Guides of a waggon, felly-pieces or arcs of circles fastened 
on the fore axle as a bearing for the bed of the waggon 
when it locks. 1846 Holtzapffel Turning 11. 597 'I'here 
is a guide to prevent the lateral displacement of the edges. 
1859 R. B. Smyth Gold/ Victoria 6x2 The distance between 
each couple of guides is just sufficient to admit of a cage 
working up and down between them. 1879 Thomson & 
Tait Nat. Phil. I. I. § 424 The nut, if prevented by fixed 
guides from_ rotating, will move in the direction of the 
common axis. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Guides, 
holes in a cross-beam through which the stems of the stamps 
in a stamp-mill rise and fall. 1894 tU. S.> XXIV. 

227/1 A useful rod for fly-fishing . . maybe equipped with 
either rings and keepers or standing guides. 1896 R. 
K1PI.1NG Seven Seas 43 The rod’s return whings glimmerin’ 
through the guides. 

b. Something which guides a tool or the work 
operated upon ; spec., in Oval-turning (see quots. 
1680, 1B77); in Iron-roiling (see quot. 1 881); in 
Surgery, a director; in Boring (see quot. 1883). 

1680 Moxon Mech. Exerc. xiv. 236 For then as the 
Treddle-Wheel carries the Axis about, the Guide being 
firmly fastned upon the Axis, come.s also about ; and having 
the Groove of the Guide-pulley set against the outer edge 
of the Guide, as the.. small Diameter of the Guide comes 
to the Guide-pulley, the small Diameter of the Work is 
Formed ; and as the great Diameter of the Guide comes to 
the Guide-pulley, the great Diameter of the Work is 
formed. i8x2-x6 J. Smith Panorama Sci, ^ Art 1. 72 At 
the end of the mandrel .. there is a screw . . the thread of 
which is like that intended to be made. Upon this screw, 
called the guide, is fitted a piece of wood. X839 Ure Diet. 
Arts 860 A ledge or guide.. to conduct the metal and to 
regulate the breadth of the piece to be cut off. 1874 
Thearlk Naval Archit, 354 A guide being placed upon 
the drill. 1877 Knight Diet. Mech. 1984/1 If an oval or 
elliptical pattern be required, it may he olitained by means 
of an eccentric guide or ring of brass fastened to the puppet 
of the lathe. x88i Mining Gloss,, In a rolling- 

mill a guide is a wedge-shaped piece held in the groove of 
a roll to prevent the sticking of the bar by peeling it 
out of the groove. 1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-mining, a 
boring-rod having an enlargement or wings fitted to it to 
suit the .size of the borehole for steadying the rod.s when 
a considerable depth has been attained. 1893 Powell 
Southward's Pract. Print. 426 Setting the Guides. . Having 
ascertained these places, and marked them with a pencil, 
affix guides (which serve the placeof the pins in the tympan 
of the hand press). These are also called ‘gauges’ and 
‘lay marks’. 1898 P. Manson Trop. Diseases xxiii. 372 
These tubes he introduces by means of a special guide. 

7 . Something which marks a position or serves to 
guide the eye. 

187s Southward Did. Typogr., Guide, a piece of heavy 
rule or lead, balanced by a ligiit cord and a quotation, laid 
upon the copy to assist the compositor in keeping the 
connexion. _ 1873 Knight Diet, Mech., Guide, a pile driven 
to mark a site. 

8 . Mus. =DuX2. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Guida, in the Italian music, 
the guide, or leading voice or instrument, in fugues. X846 
Buchanan Technol. Diet, Guide in music, the leading part 
in a canon or fugue. 

9 . Mining. A cross-course or -vein. 

1874 J. H. Collins Metal Mining yrj In St. Just, the 
cross veins are known as trawns, or guides. 

10. dial A sinew or tendon. (Cf. Guideb 5 .) 

x88i in Leicesiersh. Gloss. X893 Northumbld. Gloss, s. v., 

* The guide’s off — that is, the tendon is di.slocated. 

III. 11 . The action of the vb. Guide, in various 
senses; direction; conduct; guidance. Now mr#. 

1300-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxi. 37 Of gyd and gouirnance 
we ar all solitair. 1370 Satir. Poems Reform.ys,. 288 My 
Lords the Duke and Hereis haith Wer put in waird.. 
Quhair thay are zit And will be quhill sum men get ye 
gyde. 1602-3 Sir E. Stanhope Will in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) II. 672, 1 comende. .this Famous Colledge 
*,to the guide and govemement of the most holie and 
Blessed Trinitie. 1607 Shaks. Timon i. i. 252 Pray enter- 
taine them, giue them guide to vs. 1613 Chapman Odyss. 
xvii. 273 A man renown’d For guard of goats, which now 
he had in guide. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt Exemp. Disc, vii, 
§ 3 Whether we come , . by the guide of an angel or the 
I conduct of Moses. xSsy-B Sears Athan. vii. 64 Under the 

g uide of these principles .. the Bible pneumatology_ stands 
efore us clear. X887 S. Chesh. Gloss., Guide, ^ guidance. 

^ That mon dunna sem to have much guide on his boss', 

i V . attrib. and Comb. 

12 . Simple attrib., as \pdde~text\ chiefly in the 
names of technical appliances and parts of ma- 
chinery (see senses 6, 7), as guide-bar, -blade, 
-chain, -curve, -eye, -iron, -ledge, -line, -piece, -pile, 
-pin. -plate, -rail, -ring, -rod, -roller, -stick, 
-timbers, -wire. 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts 846 Small upright %uide-bars or 
rods for one of the corves, i860 W. Cullen Constr. Tur- 
bine 8 By means of curved *guide blades the quantity 
and direction of water are regulated and guided into the 
radiating passages of the wheel. 1863 I. T. F, Turner 
Slate Quarries 8 Chains.. which, .as they guide the course 
of the loads, are termed *guide-chains. 1833 Glynn Power 
Water 43 The pressure of the water is directed by the 
vanes or ^guide-curves of the upper wheel into the buckets 


of the lower one. 1839 Ure Did. Arts 1240 The yam 
..finally proceeds obliquely downwards .. after traversing 
the *guide-eye. x888 Lockwood's Did. Mech. Engin., 
^Gziide Iron, a piece of iron rod, .. which being put to 
the contour of a curved pattern pipe, becomes a guide by 
which the core maker strickles up its core without requir- 
ing a core-box. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 922 The oblong 
brush with ^guide ledges is dipped into them [long, 
narrow colour-pans] across the whole of the parallel row at 
once. 1881 Yovw Every Man his own Mechanic § 375 It 
is better, .in making any saw-cut of considerable length, to 
mark the *'guide-line on its surface with the line and reel, 
*839 Ure Did. Arts 1293 I’he *guide pieces connected 
with the axletrees. 1791 R. Mylne 2nd Rep. Thames ^ 
Isis II At the upper End of it [the Pen], four *Guide Piles 
are wanting. 1823 J. N ichqlson Operai. Mechanic 428 
The *guide pins are,. driven into the beam. 1839 Ure 
Diet. Arts 922 Paper-hangings.-— Printing. Each block 
carries small pin points fixed at its corners to guide the 
workman in the insertion of the figure exactly in its place. 
An expert hand places these guide pins so that their marks 
are covered . . by the impression of the next block. 18^ 
Lockwood's Did. Mech. Engin., Ramps, or *Guide Plates, 

. .clip the rails, and are provided with flat helical extensions 
against which the wagon wheels slide up to the rail. 1889 
G. Findlay Eng. Railway 104 Cross pieces connecting the 
axle-box guide plates. 1839 Ure Did. Arts 501 The heckle 
bars . . are . . supported at their ends by fixed horizontaJ 
*guide rails, on which they slide. 1882 Ogilvie, Guide-rail, 
in railways,^), additional rail placed midway between the two 
ordinary rails of the track, and employed in connection with 
devices on the engine or carriages to keep a train from 
leaving the track m curves, crossings, or steep gradients. 
1883 Century Mag. July 378/1 He rove the line through 
the *guide-rings [of a fishing-rod]. 1830 Ure Diet Arts 
1287 These, .should slide freely on their *guide-rods. i860 
All Year Round Y^o. 55. 103 Baskets that would rarely be 
dangerous if they were caged and supplied with proper 
guide-rods. t88o Encycl. jffrzV. XL 425 The ‘Hercules* 
[hammer], a ponderous mass of iron attached to a vertical 
guide rod. 1839 Ure Diet Arts 22% It [the endless felt] 
is led over a *guide roller. 1739 Pullein in Phil. Trans. 
LI. 22 To change the position of the silk thread, that it 
might not always fall on the same part of the reel, the 
*guidestick was introduced. 164X J. Jackson Tmte Evang. 
T. II. 140 According to the two former *guid-texts of 
2 Tim. 3, 16, & Rom. 15. 4. 1882 Rep. to Ho.^ Repr. Prec. 
Met U.S. 591 The frame of the cage has clips which ex-* 
tend upon each side of the *guide timbers. 1823 J. Nichol- 
son U/rraif. Mechanic ^uide-wires for the threads to 
pass over. 

13 . Special comb.: guide-block, a ‘block' or 
piece of metal which slides between or upon guides 
or guide-bars ; guide-board, a board erected at a 
fork in a road, for the direction of travellers ; guide- 
featber =» Cock-feather (jCent.Dict .) ; guide-la-w, 
-mill (see quots.) ; guide-pulley {a) Oval-turning, 
a pulley by means of which motion is communicated 
to the guide (sense 6 b) ; (<^) a pulley over which 
a band or cord is passed, where its course is altered 
or where it needs support ; guide rope, f (<2) =* 
Guy sb?- 2 ; (<^) a small rope attached to an object to 
be raised or lowered by a crane or pulley, in order 
to guide it; guide-screw, a screw-thread in a 
screw-cutting lathe which regulates the thread of 
the screw being cut ; guide seam Coal-mining (see 
quot.) ; guide stone, a stone set up by the way- 
side to direct travellers; guide-tackle, a rope 
secured to the top of a pole, etc., to steady it ; 
guideway, a groove, track, or ‘ way ’ along which 
a thing is moved or run in the required direction, 

1871 Colburn Locomotive Engin. v. 128/2 A pair of *guide 
blocks. 1881 Greener Gun 127 The breech-piece, .is fur- 
nished with a guide-block on its upper surface, which, 
works between the two lip.s of the shoe. 187a Plumer 
Short Serin. 38 The guide went a little way to the one 
side and there he found one of the *guide-boards, which 
were in the shape of a cro.ss. 1893 Century Mag. Aug. 
561/2 He came to a fork in the road where there was no 
guide-board. 1603 Verstegan Dec. Intell. v. (1628) 137 
There remaines yet a tole called *Guid-law, which is paid 
for cattell at Bowdumbar, a Gate of the City_ so called, 
and was first granted for the payment of guides. 1892 
Labour Commission Gloss, s. v. Mills, *Guide mills, the 
mills in which is finished small merchant iron. 1680 *Guide- 
pulley [see 6 b], 1823 J. N icholson Operat Mechanic 42S 
One of the guide pullies for the endless rope. 13.. E. E. 
A Hit P.C. losGederen to |?e *gyde ropes, be grete dob falles. 
1729 Desaguhers in Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 195 A small 
Rope, call’d the Guide-Rope, is fasten’d to the Weight. 1812- 
x6 J. Smith Panorama Sci. ^ Art L 73 A concave screw in 
the end of the mandrel, to which any variety of convex or 
*guide screws may then be alternately attached. 1863 
Smiles Indust. Biog. 240 He made a turning-lathe with a 
sliding mandrill, and guide-screws, for cutting screws, 
furnished also with the means for correcting guide-screws. 
1867 W. W. Smyth Coal ^ Coalmining 79 There are here 
no less than 117 seams, .of coal. .They are now recognised 
and mapped over the entire district by the aid of three or 
four -^guide-seams of special character and persistence. 176a 
J. Hall Stevenson Crazy Tales 41 Guides as blind as a 
♦guide-stone. 1663 J. Webb Stone-Heng (1725) 214 A Pair 
of Shears . . having *(5uid6-Tackles, Blocks and Shivers. 1890 
W. JT. Gordon Foundry in Thence it passes on to a 
♦guideway in the floor, which runs it off on to a measur- 
; ing-stage. 1887 Sci. A mer. 9 J uly 18/2 The^ tool carriage . . 
is adapted to slide on guideways on the main frame [of an 
automatic wood-turning lathe]. 

G-Uide (g^ifl), V. Forms : 4-5 gide, 4-6 gyd(0, 
(6 gid^, 5-6 guyde, 4, 6- guide, [a. F. guide-r 
(recorded from 14th c.), an altered form (influenced 
by Pr. guidar or It. guidare) of the older guier, 
whence Guy v.'^ Cf. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To act as guide to ; to go with or before 
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for the purpose of leading the way : said of persons^ 
df 'Godj Providence, , and of impersonal agents, 
such, as stars, light, etc. Also io gui^ the way 
fch lead), 

,<r*374 Chaucer Tmylm n.' ia'ss What maner w’yndes 
gyd«ih yow now here, IMd, v. 332 And god Mercurye of 
nje now woful^wrecche, The soulegide. ' ^*386^ — Cierk's T, 
776 He on his wy is goon. .In riche array this mayden for 
to gyde, a 3:400-50 AJexftnder-^-^^y Nowe aires forth cure 
conquirowr & candoile him gidis. 0 x440 Gemrydes 116 
And to this place he gidyd yow the weye. X463 Mann, ^ 
Mmseh. Exy. (B.Qxb.) 227 Item, govyn to Thomas Barkere 
ys brothyr, for gydyng the weye, x'5^a in ' Ld, Treas, 
Acc, Scotl. (1900) il. 151 Item, to the man that gydit the 
King quhen he passit to Dunbertane, ij®, 1535 Covirdalb 
Ettke 1. 79 That he might gene light . . to g;^ cure fete in 
to the waye of peace. 15^ Sha.ks, Mifrry W, v. v. 83 And 
twenty glow-wormes shall our Lanthornes hee To guide 
our Measure round about the Tree. 16x0 — Temj^. v. i. 
X05 Some heauenly power guide vs Out of thi.s fearefull 
Country. ^16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (x6x4) 723 The gold 
xn stone will runne as small as a pin or thread, and meeting 
With a hollow place, hlleth it, and so guideth the Miner by 
thicke and thinne. x66i BavinSlyle a/Scri/l. no 
The known rocks and shelves do as well guide the sea-men 
as the pole-star. 1725 Pope Odyss. x, 59s How shall I tread 
..The dark descent, and who sbail guide the way? 1794 
Mrs. Raiklivfe Myst Udolpho i, Till moon-light steals 
down ..and cheiiuers all the ground, and guides them to the 
bower. x8ao SHEi„LKy Cloud 22 Over earth and ocean, with 
gentle motion This pilot is guiding me.^ x86o Tyndabl 
Gleu:,i. xviii. 122 The slopes , . and precipices, which were 
to_ guide us., x868 Gko. BIliot Sp, Gipsy iv. 228 The stars 
will guide us back. xSto Bryant iUad I, 1, 5 He Had 
guided lliiimward the ships of Greece. x%4 J. T. Fowler 
Admmnan Introd. 28 God guided him to the ship. 

b. To direct the course of (a vehicle, tool, 
physical actioa, etc,). 

e x4(5o Hehryson Test Gresseid 205 As. king, royall he raid 
upon his chair. The quhilk Phaeton gydit sum-tyme unricht, 
■IS6« WinJet C^rrif, Tractates i. Wks. x888 I. 3 Ane schip 
.. gydit .. be sjeuthfull ^marinaris and skipand sterismen, 
X538 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. i. 75 Heauen guide thy pen to print 
thy sorrowes plaine, 16x3 Purchas Pilj^rimage (1614) 35 
Lamech was blinde, and by the direction of ^ruhalcaiiic 
his wnne guiding his band slew Caine. 1651 HoiiSES 
Lematk. i. uL 8 As water upon a plain Table is drawn 
which way any one part of it is guided by the finger. xyS* 
Cowper Expostulate 437 Unless a zeal for virtue guide the 
blow, Southey Modoc n. xxvii, Still with .steady 
hand Guiding the death-blow on. xSoy Crabbe Par. Peg. 
IL 298 How strange that men Who guide the plough, .should 
fail to gui^de the pen. 1839 Ure Diet Arts 1284 A small hole 
, . to receive and guide one thread, 

1 0, To kttp/ram by j^idance. Ok. 

exj^SoA. Scott Poems xxxvi, 57 Lord G^^d, deliuer me, 
and gyd Frome schedding blade. 

% fig. and in immaterial senses : To lead or 
dii^t in a course of action, in the formation of 
opinions, etc. ; to determine the course or direc- 
tion of (events, etc.), 
a. of persons or agents, 

a x4oo-'So Alexander 4425 pus . . ere 3e . . to he way of 
wickidnes be wark^es gidxd. X447 Boiehham Seyniys 
(Roxb.) 37 Whil that grace Of God the guydyth thou mayst 
notmys. X477 Earl Rivers (CaxtonJ Dkies 64 If he 
gouerne hym self euyll, by liklyhode right so wyl he guyde 
the. X5a& Pilgr, Per/. {W. de W, 3331) 20 Grace is the 
»oc«t sure safecxmducte to gyd.e man through the troubles 
of this worlde. x^ Spekser State IreL Wks, (Globe) 
652/1, 1 will., make myne eyes., my schoole-master, to 

S dde my understanding to judge of your ploti. xegy 
00KB8 Emk Pol. V. X. I X Being taught, led, and guided 
by his spirit. *608 Shams, /V. in. it xix Her relapse is 
mortal. Cam«^ oome ; And .®»cukpius guide us ! i6xx 
Bi»u£ John xvi. xi The Spirit of trueth .. wil guide you 
into all trueth. x^ Sk. Cms. Prayer^ Pmyer Emhr 
So guide and govern the ndnds of thy servants, 
m »7*6 South Sm^m. (J.X Whosoever has a feithwl friend to 
jwsde him in the dark passages of life, xyi$ Sm W, Jones 
Ckotrgi Gr. ^ury^ I>ec. Wks, X799 lU. sfe So m to, .guide 
your Judgement in finding or rejecting the several oills. 
X898 T, Auamsoh Stmi. MfJmdm Ckrmt xiayS The Saviour 
guided events sympathetically, 

b, of indications, principles, motives, etc. 

<*1547 Surrey Mneid ii. (1557.1 Amid the flame and 
armes ran I in prtmsse : As nine guided me, x6w Makstoh 
Antonws Rev. n. v. Wks. X856 I. X03 Confusion and black 
murder guides l*he organs of my Bpirit, a xfe Kettlewell 
G-), When nothing but th.e interest of this world guides 
men.^ 183.1. IPest fnd. Sketek Pk. H. a6 It is fueposterous 
for him to be guided too rigidly by the recommendations of 
Others. 1844 jDishaeli Comngs^ vi, ii,llie fine taste which 
has guided the vast expenditure. 184® R. I. Wilberfosce 
incarn. our Lord iv. 11852)90 Our Lord's true perception 
of the real evils of man's nature . .guided the general course 
of His sympathy. 11^3 H. Cox imfit m, v, 656 The 
Secretary of State . . has been guided by the reports of the 
Board. ■ , . ■ ' 

c. refl. To conduct oneself or *get along* (in a 
specified manner) ; f to manage one*s affairs {absPi^ 
Cf* Got 3 k t Similarly, la guide me*s ways^ 
14. . Sir Sems 2974 (MS. M.) That in ffreuche couth hym 
selfe guyde, 149* Act 7 //«. 20 Preamble, The «id 

Eelmoua is not of sufficient discrecion to gyde himself and 
his lyvelode. Duhcar Poems xx. S He rewiis weill, 

tliat weill him self can gy-d xsas Covbroalk ® Ckrm. 
xxvii. 6 He gyded his wayes before the Ijorde his God, 
1*759 Gou>sm. /V/, Leant, viii^ For while m» well able to 
direct others, how iiKapable Is he frequently found of 
guiding himself 1] 1877 M iP. Line, Oms.^ G»idc one’s selR 
10 tehave well: 

1 8. To lend or command (m army, etc.). Oh. 
C1374 Chaucer 7'rofi»s i. 383 This Troilus a« he was wont 
to gytle His yoiige fcnyghtes ladtie hem vp and doun, 
xst The thirdc warde Itde the kynge Bows 


of Gannes, that full wele cowde hem guyde. 15x4 Barclay 
Cyi. d- UpiondysAm. (Percy Soc.) X2 Umo the thyrde he 
gave such dygnyte. To guyde an army. 1548 Hai.l C/iron.j 
Edvh IF {iin. 22) {i55o> 54 b, The lefte wyng was guyded 
by the lorde Fitz Hewe. 

tb. To lead and tend (a flock). Oh. 
xSSx Crowley Pleas, Pain 3*7 Vou that woulde nedis 
take in hande To guyde my fiocke, as shepheardis shoiude, 
Only to possesse rent and land. x6ix Bible Ps. Ixxvm. 52 
IHeJ guided them in the wilderne.sse like a flocke. 16x5 
Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 68 The .stock of sheepe . . to be fedd 
and guided wdnter and sommer, 

4. To conduct the affairs of (a household, state, 
etc* )• 

X390 Gower Can/. HI, 183 The people for to guide and 
lede, Which is the charge of his kinghede. 1535 Coverualis 
I Tim. V. 14, 1 wil therfore that the yonger wemen mary, 
beare children, gyde the house, XS40-4X Llyqt dmage Gmi. 
7 Moyses. .was by almightie God chosen to guyde and rule 
his people, x66a Bk. Com. Prayer^ Pr. /or all Conditions 
ef Men^ We pray for the good estate of the Catliolick 
Church; that it may be so guided and governed by thy 
g<XK! Spirit that letc.J. 1693 Drvden Ozdd’s Met xy.Pytkag. 
PAilos. t A king k sought to guide the growing State. 

b. To manage (money or other property, a pro- 
cess, an affair). Also ahal. Now Sc 
1463 Marg. Paston in P. Lett No. 529 IL 241 He is 
ryght ille plesyd that the mater was so gydyt, 15007*0 
buNBAR Poems xix, 28 Evill he gydes gone man trewlie ; 
Lo ! be his daithis it may be sene. 1514 Eceiraeis A oerd. 
Reg. (1844) 1. 92 To be masteris of thar artalery, and to gid 
and keipe thar powder and wayr quarter is. X5z6 Skkl'ion 
Magnyj: 1466 For a memory, Make indentures howe y« 

T shal gyde. 1529 More Dyaioge 1. Wks. 151/2 Which 
affeccion whoso happeth to haue geuen him, is very fortunate, 
if he with grace & mekenes gyde it well. 158^ T. B. Aut 
Prinmitd. Pr, Acad. Hi594> 4^ Iking delivered from the 
care of house-keeping and of guiding his goods. 1637 
Kutherfobi) Lett cclvi. (1894) 503 So that I have not the 
rigljt art of guiding Christ ; for there is art and wisdom 
required in guiding of Christ’s love aright when we have 
gotten it. xyax Kkli.y Scot Prm. 63 Better guide well, as 
work sore. And indeed good Management wdl very much 
exciLse hard Labour. 1781 Burns My Ntinie^ vi, My 
riches a” 's my penny fee An' I nmun guide it cannie. x8i6 
Scorr Aniig. xxvi, Them that sells the goods guide tlie 

S urse-'-them that guide the purse_ rule the house, x8i^ 
fiss Fehhikr Inker, fix, I didn’t believe she had one (a cook] 
that . . knew how to guide a sheep’s head and trotters. 

6, trans. To treat or use l a perdoii) in a s|>ecifita 
manner, ,5V. and mrih. dial. 

1768 Ross Heiemre (1789) 69 Our aim kds .. jpiuided thern 
right cankertily and snell. %fii& Forbes Dommie Deposed 
in Poems Buemn Dial u, 43 Sad you tieen there to hear 
and see The manner how they guided me. i8aa Scorr 
Mgel XXXV, I'here are few,, .either of fixils or of wise men, 
ken how to guide a woman. 1^3 Northumbld. Glots.^ 
Gutde^ to treat, to use. VWeel guided.* * Badly guided.' 

lienee Gui’ded ppl. a. 

x%7 H. R, Rsynolds in vl (1898) 140, I was*, 
prepared to accept the decisdoti , , as a rightly guided one. 
i88« xgtk Cent Xtl, 131 It is difficult, indeed, for the 
guider. .to avoid giving hints, .to the guided one. 

0lli*de-lbool:. A book for the gaidanoe of 
strangers or visitors in a district, town, building, 
etc., giving a description of the roads, places, or 
objects of interest to be fonnd there. 

x8»3 Byron /mu xi. xxiii, I do not choose to encroach 
Upon the Guide-book’s privilege. 1845 M. Pattison 
( 18895 L 10 I'hat boundless plain of l^anguedoc, convlcied 
of all guide-books of being arid, brown, and wholly un- 
interesting, x86* Burton Bk. I/mitenh xt6 In any district 
of country not desecrated by the tourist's guide-books. 

attrib. and Comb, xlfe Hissey //o/iday on .Road 4 Guide- 
book- lauded spots, ^x®^ Spectator 14 Dec. S49 The &ome- 
what depressing * gtilde-ooofe ' style. 

GNiideless (gal^dMs), qr, [f. Gotjdb sk. + -lksb.] 
L Without a guide to ^ow the way. fOf a 
ship ; Without a steersman. 
x;^7 North tr, Gueuara’s Diall pr. afiab/a Not seing 
wherilMle, guidl« I eaired In .the rashnes of my youih, 
*598 J- iDieMENSiiN Greene in Cone. (1878) rsi Some 

f ndefem Pinnace in a storme., . x6xx Speed Hut. Gt 
rii. IX, xxiv. § 210. 86r The greatest of their GalHasses 
..lost her Rudder, so that guidelesws she drone with the 
tyde vpon a ahelue in theshoiire of tiallis, 1665 Dryorn 
Ind. Emperor ii. i, I'Jram. Wks. tfus L 345 Empty Shade® 
, , Which ffttideless in those dark Dominions stray, 1703 
PopH 7 'kem£$ X05 Deprived of eyes, GuJdeless I wander. 
*855 7 'affs Mag. XX il. 544 A flat, guideless w»te, 
Ruskin Mod. Pmnt HL iv. i | x A traveller.. who had to 
recommence an imemipted Journey in a guideless country, 
2 . Without a guide or director j without a con- 
troller or ruler. 

1561 Norton & Sackv. GorMne v. ii, Cxspb) G IJ b, Thus 
kaue ihb guideles realaie m open pray To erwjksse storaies. 
xfix* Sw«o ffut Gt Mrit vi. xxxvi* | r. *36 The now guide- 
lense Army of Rome, ccoiiued only in spdile arid mutiny, 
their Leaderfi in faction, x6xfi-fix Houyoay Persim 304 
Whether is the fittest sward . . for a young guidlw waidf 
j^5-S6 Cowley Pavmeis w. 243 Where dm bb Ouidlm 
Passion lead® his Will. * 65 * Dryoen 4 stma Redm 1 » ’i V 
ambitious Swede.. To bis now guideleM feiogilom peace be- 

f ieatli’d, 17*5 Pow tu 319 His Mtde-kss youth, 

thy cxparletK^d age Mislead. xyaS E. Morris Ess. A me. 
Arekp. 27 Their guldekrs®, unfroundtHl and tkmghtlim 
Fancies, xffeey Hare (messes (1859“ 457 Th« poor 
Heaihens, 18% Ruskin Q. &/ Air % 158 Helplew and 
|uideie», he indulges hk ^Sosyaoaoes till tliey change 
mto irwanitjes. 

Hence guideless couditioii* 

1850 |Ci»osL«y Aitlae^ Il (1879) aS East tboii too to 
fight with poverty a»d guidetewicss | 
tUtii'iememt. OIj. In 6 tntdraamt. Guid- 
ance j rale; dkedioB. 


<2x578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) C/twL (1728) 172 The 
Government and Guidment of his Country. 1592 Wvri.ky 
Armorie 120 He . . Sendeth for me, as chiefetaine to attend 
His wars by guidment of luy prooued skill. 

Gm*de-post. A post with a direction-board 
affixed, set up for the guidance of t ravel ler.s, at 

the fork of a road ; a fmger-post. Also transf. 

1774 Burke Amer. Tax. 46 Great men are the guide-posts 
anti land-marks in the state. x8xa CtiMBK Picturesque n, 
A guide-post rose within his view. 1856 R.'A. Vaughan 
Mystics I. Pref. 7 To distinguish lietween the genuine and 
the .spurious iji tlidr opinion or their life, is to erect a guide- 
post on the vesy road we have ourselves to tread. 1872 
jmiiwson Guide Eug. Lakes 121 Enter the road at 

the point where a guide-post directs to Langclale. 1873 
'I'kistram Moab vii. 125 in this treeless land a fair-sized 
terebinth . .was a conspicuous guide-post. 

Hence Guide-post v. nome<pd.i to furnish with 
a guide-post. In quot,y^((^. 

X890 Blackw. Mag. CXLVH. 264/1 'rhe ancient well- 
trodtien path of womankind, fenced and guide-ported, is ., 
tile best. 

Gnider fgaixbi). Forms: 5-0 gyd[er ,(5 gyd- 
oura, gidour),6 gider, gnyder, (gidar,.Vc. gyd- 
gydear, gydder, 7 guidon, 6 - guider. [f. 
Guide v. + -ek h Cf. OF. guldcur guide.] 

1. One who guides, in vaiious senses ol tlie vb. 
Fonm rly often used as e<|uivaletit to (H ide sb.; 
now rare^ to express mere agency apart iiom 
official function. 


a. One viho leads, or points out the way to 
(olheis) ; one who directs the course of (a vehicle, 
ship, etc.); foae who wields (a weapjon » 

^.'1475 Parteuay 4105 After in laughter hai<le to hys 
Gsd.>ur (ctc.j. n *533 Ln. Berni ks ttuon clvi. 597 Titcn 
H lion, .entered into the lytel .'-hypix: and ‘•ahsted the gyder 
therof. X53S Stewawi- Cron. Siot, 30U bead . . Gydaris 
ryeht gude, that culd thame weiU cunvity Fju all perrell. 

C 1540 (hder IK La: tit} It When he wyll batiayk, kite it 
Le ,se<.retl>'e dime, that the gnytiers knowe it not. 1548 
UoAU., etc. Par. hrasm, /Mm ix. 39-41 They professe 
tlieinselues trachersof the people, is, gyuers of the blynde, 
«x586 ^Sidney Arcadia 111. 11590^ ah; l>. Some launces, 
according to the mettall they melt, and skill of the guider*. 
did stanic themselues in bloud, 1607 Shaks. Cor. 1. vii. 7 
Our Guider eonie, to lb’ Roman i’am|'w^ comlirct ys. x6xx 
SrKEo //«fi Gt. Brit jm. v. (i6.a3'} 489*riie .Disherited were 
the Guiders of an other |Si|uacli-tui'|, a X718 Parnell 
D eboraA 84 Nine hundred chariots mli along, Ex;)en their 
guiders, and their horses sp'ong. 18x0 Scoi ,i Lady of L. t. 
xvii, A Damsel guider of iti* way, A litile skiff siio.t from 
the Ixiy. 

t b. spec. A man stationed on shore to signal to 
fishermen the directitm taken by a shoal of her- 
rings or pilchards ; a balkcr or cornier* C^h. 

X603 Act i /as. /, c, 23 Dsurrs pei«iw within the said 
counties f.^omeiMst, Devon, and Cornwall | called , ^.Directors 
or Guidor.-^ . . haue v«ed to watch. -V|»u the high Hilles 
and t„lrouiid% i»«re adioyniiig the Sea-CoasiM for the giving 
Notice to the Fwherinen. 

e. One who diiects the comluct or actions of (a 
person), or the affairs of (a stale^ household, etc.), 
c *400 Som/me Bab, 163 Seinie Poule be oiire gydoure, 
14ISX Rolls nf Parlt V, 4(64 The gyckr» and kders of the 
noble Keame df Erigbnd. 15 <• Bir tfyam. isjcrin Utterbon 
/•;. /k#. Pmt !i 8*7) I. 69 idy knyghi Syr Roger he dyde 
slo, 'Ifiat my gyder jshold® haue lusiw, *513 1 tout, us Ah'mis 
V. X, 3 Pineas»..lipitideH to hyoi hvA iallii hone, Makteraud 
cydar of Atcauyiw 3y»g. xS4» lixtrmts A bfm. Reg, (1844) 
I. *85 The hsijl cxmwitl .. i#rd4mi*4 Amirow Luk to begyiier 
of the »kl artilikrie* X3B8 A. King tr. Camum* fateck. 
Dctiot Prayers* 34 Vo«che*iittf to «rid, o lord, ilwnt* kilie angd 
. . to b« theguytkr of our lyf. r *6x« iVomen^ Saints stjfi She 
cho^e great© ftiacrina for the keciJtn and guider of her wid- 
dowhood. t6tf Viscotmr ItoHcasTr.a in Eng. if Germ. 
tOimdcn*i 196 The Baron dc Riipt k ai lh« prcwati a chief© 

f aider among timm. \\ elihin Crt /, to 1 ‘his 

tr George llewme Wiig the only iiniM that win the Giiitlw 
of the King. x685StWTU L 158 ff I ©I had great 

mwm to acknowledge .. Provkkacr for the tinkler of his 
Hand. x8o8 Sum' Marm. iv.^xxxii* G«l is ihy guider of 
the field, He breakn the cliampion'ji 'tuertr and fdiiclil. x8» 
Gen. P. TMOMRKfOH in IVestm. Refu K vL Ibey were in© 
only people to gutd« the giikl«r‘>k. 1883 i engt cgatmmiut 
Sepi. 77t 'fhe would-l«? gmtkr of ihc world. 

t /g «f things personffied. Oh. 
cx^ flkkscormrm Manly Pre-.Skaks. Drama!. 
403 1 A^t Trouih, . Be your guyiler. 155® j. II «c»p Spider 
4* P\ xxxvii, 34 Wlwre rea*»aii awl eqtialne-sic le gwJ«rn. 
1639 GLArTHORNK Pocms as iLpiikaitmitmt}. With tliat 
immaculate giiider of her youth, Roj^-colorn'kl M«kTif. 

t e. In i6«-i7th c. the title o! the hcail wlhccr of 
certain chtrilable iwlilttikw. Oh. 

xSTe-pG#*/. MSS. liat/icM IM fifiSS) », 237 Prole- iiom far 
the Four Waltlutit C«»ft'*|i;ianitcltoGieor|i:e Fldlspp, 

gukler, to gather In MWdx. and 1603 iis F. Blome- 

iicid /Itil Mar/Mk 11745^ IL 'llwtAcCj, plate, and 
room, of the GiiMle ami Giddri^luiHif *S, Strpheii’h Jlospital 
by Norwich, void by ilwdeasb of jiilw Belliiiy, Lite Guider 
defjeaMil. 


% ^mething which gtilfksj a. cpiot. 1835 
intl Guidi a $ b; b» ». front or sleeriiig-wliecl of 
a bicycle* 

(Tfpemi, jf 7 'riie^ threads tr© 

gttkted by through wire* , , l'li« giiiders, are it 

c«ifcta»t iBwilofi, tad lay «t;© threiMk regularly ii|Mm the leeL 
X$M Cyciisi 6 Oct Vt'« tu «« tb« small 

stveriits-wlt««l giv® lAay to line large oises aud guiders dt 
»4 ill, m ya in. Imi ths way, 

a dml A miicw* teodon. (Cf. GiiiBi $k io4 
*Si4 Cmvem C/rw., ttmloas, •S’. IF. Xfne. 

Gim*. * H« liits araiwitl m gttiilsn\ 
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GUIDEBES3. 

Hence ©tii'dersMp, the office of' guiderf finid- 

auce. , , , , « o 

_i6o 3 tsee Guider i «]. Aim. Pameim Ler, 177 
” he old coach , . was conhded once wore to the guidership 
of old Will I urret. *>'* r 

tGni'deress. Oh. Also 6 guidres, 6-7 guid- 
r«ss(6. [f. Guider + -ESS.] A female who guides, 

a conductress ; a female ruler ox director * an 

instructress. * 

C1374 Chaucer Boe^k. iv. pr. i, 85 fCamb, MS.)Thow art 
gyderesse of verrey Jyht, 1413 F£/^r, Sowle tCaxton) i. 
xxu. {i»59) M, ,1, Grace ,, In erthe alowe, to be theyr 
guydresse That lyte the redy weyes for to lerne. In ptl- 
grymage him selff to gouerne, *549 Chaloner Brasm, on 
BoUy Piva, hortime hirselfe, the giudresse of all worldly 
dmunces, Hey wood Gunaik. 11, 63 Euterpe is . . said 

to be delighted in al} sorts of pipes and wind instruments, 
and to be both their mventresse and guidresse, c *650 Bon 
Mellimm not The blind guidress of the round revolving 
■wheeled chance. ■ , 

^ t Gisides. Oh. Also 6 gwidege. [Corruptly 
ad. med.L. &d. Arab. -U3 widdJ.J The 

jugular vein. ^ 

^•1400 Lan/mnc's Cirurg. ir. iii. 140 per hen ij. greete 
veynes pat ben^ clepid organice or elfis guydes. 1348-77 
Yicakv Anat* yi. (1888) 48 The great Veines which raniefie 
by the sydes of the neche to the vpper part of the liead, is 
of some men called Gwidege, & of others Vena org unices, 
*597 A, M. tr. Gtiiiiemeau^s Fr. Qhirurg, xij b/2 'I'he 
Xu^ulare or organicke vayne, of the Arabians called Guides. 
Ibid. 29 b/2 The ninth [vein} is lyinge in the necke, and is 
c^ed the iugularis vayne, and of the Arabians, Gvides. 
0 uMesMp (gsi'tijip). Sc. [f. Guide sb. + 

►SHIP,] 

1 . The office of guide or ruler. 

a *578 Lindesav tPitscottie) Chron. Scot (S. T. S.) I. 284 
[They] desyrit him for to come to re.saue the autorietie 
and^ gydeschip of the contrie. 1843 Carlyle Past ^ Pr. 

IV. 1. 325 A spiritual Guideship, a practical Governorship . . 
have established theni.selves. 

2 . The exercise of the office of guide, fa. Guid- 
ance, leading {pbs^\ b. Treatment, usage, 

a 1693 Urouhurt's Rabelais in. xliv. 362 He did.. submit 
him',elf to the Conduct and Guideship of the blessed Spirit. 
xSSa W. Alexander Life Ain Blk. 18 ^E. D. D.) He cudna 
expeckit better guideship though he hed been ane o’ oor 
nain faimily. 

Guiding (goi*dig), vbl. sb. [f. Guide v. + 
-lEG C] 

1 . The action of the verb Guide in various 
senses ; leading or showing the way ; administra- 
tion, management, command; guidance, govern- 
ance, direction, 

if 1425 Lyik;. Assembly of Cotfs 59, I - - Ouer all desertys, 
forestcs and chases, Haue take the guydyng. 1463 Paston 
Lett No. 453 il. 104 The gidyng and governaunce of the 
Barite of Vermouthe. 1477 Earl Rivers (.Caxton) Dictes 
64 1 ake hede of the guydyiig of him that thou axes con- 
seyle of, <:isoo ‘I'hree Kings Sons 139 As to the guydyng 
of your wanes, they se neither rewle nor ordenaunce. 
XS23 Ltx Berners Proiss, I. cxviii. 141 Y' seneshalh.rode 
Wwayescouert about y lowue by gidyng of the spye. 1529 
Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) I. 122 For the rewill and gydin 
of thair skuill. 1383 Leg. Bp. St Androis 954 in Satir. 
Poems Reform, xlv, oft as I misvsit my sell. In guyding 
of the giftis of grace. 1592 Wvrlev Amnorie^ Chandos 46 
Charles, duke of Romaudie had second guiding. *596 
Dalrvmxle tr. Leslids Hist. Scot vu. 14 Tbrouch .. his 
gydeng, Scotland was now' at a gude poyme. 1609 Vestry 
Bks. iSu:teesl 15s to Thoma.s Carr and Richard 
Bilsburie for gmdeing of the windowes for 5 daies.,vjs, 
viij d. 1637 Sanderson Serm. 1 1 , 87 For the better guiding 
of those that are desirous of this learning. j888 C, Dent 
in Chambers* EncycL E 192 'arL Alps) It must be borne in 
mind that guiding too is an art. 

fb. uSeequot. Cf. Guidagb i.) Obs.rare'^'^. 
1681 W' Robertson PhraseoL Gen. (i<^3) 693 Guidings, 
i.e. money given for false guidance and conduct. 

f 2 . The conducting or ruling of oneself, be- 
haviour, conduct ; pL doings, ^ goings-on \ Chiefly 
■ Se. Ohs. , 

c 1:460 G. Ashby Dicta Philos. 177 Poems 51 A kynge 
sholdc kn ^weal his owne seruantes. Their rule, ther gidyng 
and condicion. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems dxx.. 41, I wald my 
gyding war diw'ysit ; Gif I spend Httill I am despysit. 
X508 — Tua ntariit wemm 451 Wise women has wayis, 
and wonderful! gydin‘4i.'i. 1567 Satir, Poems Reform, vii. 
215 God maid hir p.iitie aj'gre with hir guyding. xsya 
Ibid, xxxiv. 12 Thair lyfis and guydingis ar detest. 

3. attrih. y^sgtiiding-rodj staff \ guiding-stick, 
m artist’s mahl stick. 

1607 Dekker IVhore Babylon Wks. 1873 H. 270 On eadi 
leader Beatowe a guiding-staffe. 1857 W. Smith Tkorndale 

V. iii, Clarence . . steps out from behind bis easel, and with 
his guidiiMJj-stick in bis hand by way of wand, unveils to me 
the programme of the Future. 1885 E. C. Agassiz Life Louts 
Agassm il. 6x4 Heraejtis wields rather a gmdtng-roa than a 
scourge. ■ 

Guiding (gsi-diri), ppL a. [f. Guide w. + 

-IH« ^.J ''fhat guides, in the senses of the vb. 

r6oi SiiAKS. Alls Well ii. Hi. nir I gi«e Me and my 
,, Into your guiding power. 1671 Milton Samson i A little 
onward lend thy guiding hand To the^ dark steps. 
at6gt Flavel Sea-Deliverances (17^4^ 166 Ihe^^idmg 
UHefoluess cf it |the saul to use *76. CowmR 
Mfitcariney m So may your guiding angel give Whateer 
you wish or love. *865 Dickens An i. vii, It being 

one of Wegg's guiding rules in life- *%5 JowETT ^/onfo 
(ed. 2) 111 . Good is to tecome the guiding pnnciple of 
politics, Lkckv iyf-P p/ 

guiding landmarks of a wise me. X900 Q. Rev. Jan. 73 rie 
■[GoetheJ has b»n a sort of goidiug star to tbetn. 


b. Coalmining. Guidinghed (see quot.V 
X883 Gresley Gloss. Coab-mining, Guiding Bedy a thin 
hand or seam of coal, &C:., in a nip leading to the regular 
seam on either side of it. 


Guidlm(g, obs. Sc. form of Guuden-. 

Guidon (gordan, -dpn). Forms: 6 guyd home, 
giiyd(e)home, 7 guid(e)home, (6 guydion, 
guidone, guydone, 7 guidhiml, 6-7 guy don, 6- 
guidon, [a. F. guidon ^ ad. It. guidone, perh. con- 
nected with guida Guide sh. (Cf. Getok.) 

Some of the 16th c. forms are due to popular etymology, 
the word Ireing interpreted as if it were F. *gutde-komme 
guider of men (cf. the 18th c. F.guid*due ‘guide-ass’, hand- 
book for the ignorant).! 

L A Hag or pennant, broad at the end next the 
staff and forked or pointed at the other. It is the 
standard now used by dragoon regiments. 

In U.S., a flag borne by a troop of cavalry or mounted 
battery ; also used as a marking or signalling flag. 

1548 tixu. Chron., Hen. V/II (1809)551 Sir I h on Peebe 
had his guyd home taken and diuers of his m n hurt. 
Ibid. 830 After them followed the Dromes & fyfl'es and 
immediatly after them a Guydon of the Armes of the citie, 
1577-87 lioLiNSHED Chron. III. 1215/1 His lordship .. with 
his owne standard, and the lord of Hunnesdons guidon, 
marched forward. 1598 Barret Tkeor. Warres v. ii. 143 
In their middle troupes is the Guidon placed. 1602 Segar 
Hon, Mil. ^ Civ. n. x. 69 The King or Generali shall cause 
the Points of his Pennon or Guydon to be rent off. 1603 
Drayton Bar. Wars n. xxiv. The Noble Percy With a 
bright Gressant in his Guidehome came. 1615 G. Sandvs 
Trav. 84 The Greeke kings then With guidons trail’d on 
, earth, led forth their men In seven troupes. 1685 F. Spence 
tr. Carillas’ Ho, Medicis 372 He was seen as a Knight of 
Rhodes carrying the great Guidon of St. John of Jerusalem. 
1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenots TrasK 1. 160 Every Trooper 
having a green Guidon on the top of Ixis Pike. 1722 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 6084/4 The Guidon on a Lance. 1844 Regnl. 
Ord. A rmy 10 The Guidons of Regiments of Dragoons are 
to be of Silk. 1863 Kinglake Crimea IL 250 hlarshal 
St. Arnaud, whose guidon was seen coming towards our 
Une.s. 1890 Enz. B. Custer FoUtmting the Guidon Pref. 
13 The present cavalry guidon is a small United State.s flag 
sharply swallow-tailed, and mounted on a standard with a 
metal point so that it can be thrust into the ground when 
in use as a marker. 

attrib, 1581 Sa vile Tacitus* Hist iii. xvii. (1591) 124 
With his lance he [Antomus] ranne thorow a guidon bear..r. 
b. ‘ The flag of a guild or fraternity ’ (Webster 
' 1864). 

2 . An officer who carries such a standard. 

1591 Sparry tr, Cattads Geomancie (1599)41 Of many it 
is called the Guidon or Ensigne-bearer of the times. 162a 
F. Markham Bk. Warm. L 83 The Cornet or Guydon is 
the same that the Emsigne on foot is. 1658 Phili.ips, 
a Cornet of Argolatiers that serve on hors-back with 
Petronels. 1699 Luttrell Brief Ret (1857) IV. 521 The 
lord Lovelace is made guidon of the horse guards. 1728 
Morgan A Igiers II. v. 300 The Turkish Horse pursued them 
. . killing the guidon, or Standard-bearer. 1779 G. Smith 
Mint Diet, Guidon, an officer in troops of house-guards 
who ranks as Major, 1880 O’Flanagan Munster Circuit ^ 
He had his Captain, and Guidon, and Trumpeter, 
f 3 . A company, troop. Obs. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 226 Eyght guydon.s of 
horsemen. 16x0 Holi.and Camden's Brit. i. 76 The Count 
. .had .. two guidons of horsemen, 

4 . Jdtes. A direct, 

x8ii Busby Diet. Mus.fed. 3). x825DANNELEy.£’«rjvr/. Mus. 
Guidonian. (gwid^«*niau), a. Plus. [f. Gui- 
; don-, taken as the stem of Guido (see below) + 

■ -IAN.] Of or pertaining to the Italian musician 
I Guido d’ Arezzo (nth c?), the reputed inventor of 
the system of hexachords. Guidonian hand (see 
quot, 1811), 

1721 A. Malcolm Treat Mus. xiy. 558 Thus far go the 
Improvements of Guido Aretinus, and what is called the 
Guidonian System. x8ii Busby Diet. Mus. (ed. g), GuidQ- 
nianhand, the figure of the left-hand with the syllabic signs 
of the intervals of the three hexachords, instituted by Guido, 
marked on the joints of thefingers. 18^ W, S. Rockstko in 
Grove Diet. Mns. IV. 660 The Harmonic or Guidonian Hand. 
Q-uierie: seeGuEuiE, 

Gruigaw, obs. form of Gewgaw. 
li Guige (g^l 5 )* -A.IS0 5 gyge. [ME. 

gyge, a. Ob', guige, which has been re-adopt^ by 
recent antiquaries.] (See quot. 1834.) 
c 1386 [perh. implied in Gigge 7/.]. c 1450 Merlin 195 He 
.. kyutte the gyge of the shelde with all the arme so that 
he dide it falle in-to the felde. Ibid. 496 He smote Pindolus 
on the sholdre that he kutte the gige that the slielde henge 
by. 1834 Planch]^ Brit. Costume 61 These shields [temp. 
William Conq.k besides the holders., had a long strip of 
leather which went round the neck and formed an addi- 
tional support for it. .This extra strap was called the gui§:e. 
1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. 4 -: Pop. xvii. 277 An. imperial 
eagle holds in bis beak the guige of the shield. 1878 J. 
Mackintosh Hist. Civiliz. Scot. Liv, 272 It is suspended 
in front of the body by a guige. 

Gllild, gild (gild). Forms : a. 1 syld, sild, 
xesyld, 3~4 ^ild, 4-6 yelde, 5 ^eld, 5-6 yeld, 
6 yeald, 7 yeelde, 8 dial. yild-. 3. 4-6 gyld(e, 
4-7 gilde, 5 gyyldo, geld-, 6 gelde, gyeld^ 
gnilde, gnylde, 5- gild, 7- guild. [Several 
distinct formations from the same Teut. root have 
here coalesced, (i ) The forms with initial j, y prob. 
represent mainly OE. gild, gyld, (g^k/af) str. neut., 
recorded only twice in this sense, but frequent 
in the senses ^ payment,^ compensation, offering, 
; sacrifice, worship,, idol*; eorresp. to OFris. geld. 


money, OS. geld payment, sacrifice, reward, 
OHG. gelt payment, ofiering, tribute, money (Du., 
G. geld, money), ON. giald payment, Goth, gild 
tribute :—OTeut. ’^geldo^'K (2) OE. had also^^^/i/ 
str. neut., where the prefix ge- (see Y- prefix) ex- 
presses the notion of combined or collective action. 
This has not been found later than OE., but as the 
prefix regularly disappeared in substantives (cf. 
reeve) its representative in the 14th c, would coin- 
cide with that of the simple gyid. (3) The pro- 
nunciation with (g) must be tiue to adoption of, 
or influence from, the ON. gildi str. neut. guild, 
guild-feast, banquet, also payment, value (Sw. 
gilie, Da. guild) i—OTeut. '^^gildjd*^. 

In continental Tent, the sense of * guild ’ was 
expressed by a fourth formation from the same 
root, repr. OTeut. type '^gildjon- wk. fern,, and 
occurring as MLG., MDu. p:ilde fern, and neut. 
(Du. whence mod.G. glide; in CaroHngian 
Latin the word appears as geldonia, gildonia, ex- 
plained by confniternitas ; the later med.Lat. form 
is gilda ; OF. had giide, ghelde, ghmde, jode, etc., 
in the senses ‘guild, band of foot-soldiers.’ 

The root in these derivatives is prob. to be taken 

III the sense ‘to pay, contribute’, so that the sb, would 
primarily mean an association of persons cont ributing money 
for some common object. As, however, the root also means 
‘to sacrifice, worship’, some have suppo.sed that guilds 
were so called as being combinations for religious purposes, 
heathen or Christian. 

The sen.se ‘member of a guild, guild-brother’, was ex- 
pres.sed by OF.. gylda and gegylda, MhG. glide wk. ma^. ; 
the Teut. word ampears iir med.L. as gildd (also congildd, 
congildd), and in OF. gelde, geldon (with many variants), 
one of a company (gelde) of foot-soldiers.] 

1 . A confraternity, brotherhood, or association 
formed for the mutual aid and protection of its 
members, or for tbe prosecution of some common 
purpose. 

a. Primarily applied to associations of mediaeval 
origin. 

The guilds mentioned in OE. pre-Conqnest documents 
fulfilled much the same functions as modern burial and 
benefit .societies, but their objects included the providing of 
masses for the souls of deceased members, and the payment 
of tuergild in cases of justifiable homicide. They had 
always originally a strong reUgiou-s element in their con- 
stitution. Tlieir meetings were app. usually convivial (cf. 
ON. gildi banquet, Guild-ale, and quot. a iioo below). In 
later time.s the guilds of this ‘ social-religious*^ type under- 
went development in various directions ; some becoming 
purely religious confraternitie.s, while otlieus acquired .secular 
rights and privileges, eventually developing into municipal 
corporations. 

The guild of merchants, merchant guild (or guild ttur. 
chant, late OE. ccapmatma Hid), an incorporated .society 
of the merchants of a town or city, having exclu.sive ri}^hts 
of trading within the town, is an institution which in Eng- 
land has not been found before the Conquest ; on the Con- 
tinent the name and thing were older. In many English 
towns, and in the royal burghs of Scotland, the merchant 
guild became the governing body of the town ; in Scotland 
the name of ‘ guild ’ is still preserved (cf. Dean of Guild 5.v. 
Dean). 

The trade guilds, which in England come into proininence 
in the 14th c., were associations of persons exercising the 
same craft, formed for the purpose of protecting and pro- 
moting their common interests. In some towns the repre- 
sentatives of the.se bodies superseded the older organizations 
as the municipal authority. The trade guilds are hi.stori- 
cally represented in London by the Livery Companies, but 
the.se are not ordinarily known as guilds, and retain litrie of 
their original functions. The trade guilds of mediajyal 
Europe closely re.semble the ancient Roman collegia, with 
which they may perh. have been historically connected. 

Ha 1000 Abbottsbury Charter in Kemble Cod. Dipl, IV. 
279 Forman "Se we for his lufon bis jtegaderodon. 

(2 1X09 Gros.s Gild Merck. (1890! II. 37 Dis beoj 5 
Tjehworfe betwux San hirede aet Xrescircean and b^-n cnihtan 
on Cantwareberig of ceapmanne ^ilde. be heap on ceap- 
manne ;;^ilde let [etc.], a X109 Anselm Epist. 11. vi, De 
domno Henrico, qui camerarius fuit, audio_ quia in multis 
inordinate se agit, et maxime in bibendo ; ita ut in Gildis 
cum ebriosis bibat, et cum eis inebrietur. a 1189 Charier 
of Hen. 1 1 to Lincoln in Rymer (1816) 1 . 40 Sciatis 
me concessisse civibus meis Lincolniae omnes libeitates, & 
consuetudines, & leges suas, quas habuerunt teinpore 
Edwardi & Willelmi, & Heprici, Regum_ Anglia;, & gildam 
suam mercatoriam de hominibus civitads & de aliis mer- 
catoribus comitatus, sicut illam habuerunt tempore piaedic- 
torura antecessorum no.strornm, Regum Anglise melius & 
liberius. 1x90 Charter of Rich. I to Winchester ibid. 50 
Sciatis nos concessisse civibus nostiis Wintoniae de gUda 
mercatorum, quod nullus eorum placitet extra muros ciyi- 
tatis Wintoniae de ullo placito preter placita de tenuris 
exterxoribus, exceptis monetariis & ministris nosti-is, cxzos^ 
Lay. 32001 5 ilden be gon rare, c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
Wace (Rolls) 14746 f>ey hadde wet leuere. .pat be lend were 
in partis leyd pan pe Angly.sof pe out ildes Schulde be chef 
of alle per gyldes. 1389 in Fng. Gilds (1870) 19 Alle ye 
bretheren & sisteren of yis glide shul comen togeder to ye 
paroche chxrche. Ibid. 37 pe ordenaunces of pe gilde of 
(I^penteris. ^1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (1840) 207 Let 
mellerys and bakerys gadre hem a gilde. 1442 Extracts 
Aberd. Reg. (1844) I- 397 It was statut and ordanit be the 
brethir of gilde, that [etc.]. 1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 377 
Also it ys ordeyned by this present yeld, that [etc.]. 1544 
Supplic. Hen. VIIl (1871) 42 Prestes of gyldes and of 
fraternytees. x6oo Holland ZzVjr v. Iii. (1609) 213 lEereto 
we have ordeined and founded a new Guild or Fraternitie. 
1726 Madox Firma Burgi 24 The Religious Gilds were 
founded chiefly for Devotion, and Alm.sdeeds; the Secular 
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chiefly for Trade and Almsdeeds. Ihid, 26 Anciently, 
a Gild either Religious or Secular could not legally be 
sec-up without the Kings Licence. 1838 Pricscott Ferd» 
/s, Introd. {1846) I. 25 The several crafts, whose members 
were incorporated into guilds. 1873 L. O. Pike Nisi. 
Crime L 178 There were at least as early as the twelfth 
century guilds of weavers in London, Oxford, York [etc.]. 
2874 GreivN Skti 7 'i Hist, i. § x. 5 industry was checked by 
a system of trade guilds which confined each occupation to 
an hereditary castK 

b. Used in the names of various modern asso- 
ciations, with more or less notion of imitating the 
mediseval guilds in their object, spirit, or constitu- 
tion, 

i8a7 Hone Every'day Bk, O. 670 In 1817 colonel. .Mason 
..established a guild or festival for rural sports. title) 
C5uild of the Holy Cross, Holywell. Constitution, Rules & 
Office. 1877 Ruskin /bry Cia.71.Yll. 231, I have written to 
our solicitors that they may register us under the titie of St. 
George’s Guild, tSro {ti le) Transactions of the Guild & 
School of Handicraft. *895 WMiakeFs . 4 lmanmk 283/1 
Church Choir Guild, ibid. 286/1 Guild of Organists, Ibid. 

Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and Ireland. 3900 
Oj^c. Year-bk. Ch, Eng'. ji6 I’he Cliurch and Stage puild 
. . is a Society for getting rid of the prejudices of religious 
people against the stage, 

c. tram/, A company or fellowship of any 
kind, 

1630 B, J0N.S0N Ckloridia A 4 Cupid hath ta’ne offence of 
late At all the Gods, that he was so deserted, Not to be cill’d 
into their Guild But slightly pass'd by, as^ a child. 1728 
Pope Dune. n. 25a When the long-ear'd milky mothers 
For their deffauded, absent foals.. make A moan so loud, 
that all the guild awake. 1817 Coleridge Lit 68 Their 
names had never been enrolled in the guilds of the learned. 
3;87 x B. Taylor Faust {iBys) II. n. iii. 122, I like her best of 
all the guild of Sibyls. 

1 2 . The place of meeting of a guild. Also, the 
building in which, a religious guild or fraternity 
lived. 

la 1000 Abbotsbuvy Charter in Kemble Cod. DlfiL lY. 
278 Se ^ylda l^e o&rne misgret innan ?;ylde . . ^tebete he 
letc-l. SujbJd. Poor Commons (187 x) 73 Building of 
abay.se, churche>, chauntrie.s, gyldes. 1390 Spenser F. Q. 
II. vii. 43 The rowme was large and wyde, As it some gyeld 
or .solemne temple weare. 1602 Warner A ib. ■ Eng. xn. 
Ixxiii. (1612) 301 The Capitol, where wont their Guild to 
bee., Skene Reg. ■ Siat. Gild 142 Gif any of 
our brether does wrang or tnjurie be word to ane other 
brother.. in comming to the Gild. 3:644 Evei-yn Mem. 
(xZs7) L 109 Halls ana guilds (as we call them) of sundry 
■companies. 

f 2 . Used to render OE. guida guild-brother. 

*605 Verstegan Dec. intell. viii. (iSaS) 25S For shortnes 
of speech a Gild brother was also called a Gild. 

4 . dltrik and Comb.., as guiid-beii^ -court, -day, 
■-due, -hotise, -land, -man, -master, -order, -priest, 
-rent, -stiver, -steward; guild mercatory [ad. 
mtd.L.giida mercatoriaj, guild merohaiit [Mkr- 
CHANT a.% (see i a) ; guild-rent, rent payable to 
the CrO'Wa by ''a guild; guild-wine, ? wine drunk 
at festivals ofthe guild ; guild-vrita, a fine levied 
by a guild. Also GuiLD-Abg, Goild-beothse, 
Guild-hall. 

X5S5 Lttdloiv Ckurchw. Acc. (Camden^ 61 The claper of 
the "^yeld belle. 1870 Brkntako Gilds 97 I’he citizens 
. . mustered at the call of the Gild-bell. 1449 Extracts 
Aberd. Reg. (1844I 1.^402 At he inquir and accuse sic 
for.stalling tike xv daik in the *plde courte. 153^ Ibid. 
1X2 The haill toun .. on the gild curt day, all in are 
voce . . obleist thame [etc.]. 1^3 in W. Maitland Hist 

Edin. (1753) 233 The Dene of Gild may assenxble his 
Brether and Counsell in their Gild Courts. ^ 1837 in E. H. 
Barker Parriana (1828) L 245 The *Gui!d*day . . is a 
high day at Norwich. 1849 Rock Ck. 0/ Faihers 11 . 403 
Regularly paying his *gUd-dues for the space of seven year^ 
1870 Eng. Gilds Introd. 33 They met in good fellowship 
at the 'Gild-house. 175a Carte Hist. Eng. III. 214 Their 
*guild-lands should be restored to them. 1896 IVesim, 
Getz, 31 Oct. 1/2 The preacher . . held up Nehemiah to the 
’’guildrnen as an admirable specimen of a Church reformer. 
i7$a Pennant Joum, Chester to Land. 1x4 It {Lichfield} 
was originally governed by a guild and *|:uiid-master. 
1656 D. Ki.ng Yale Royal, Chester 11. 157 Before the said 
City had any Charter they . . enjoyed a ’^Guiid Mercatory. 
x86a Dobson 8c Harij^no Hist. Preston. Guild 72 The 
original grant of a Guild mercatory, with Hanse, &c., seems 
to have been made by Henry 11 . 1467 in F.ng Gilds (1870) 
376 Ordinaunces. .made . . by hole assent of the citesens in- 
habitantes in the Cyte of Worcester, at their '"yeld mar- 
chaunt. 1682 Land. Gaz. No. 1743/4 The Guild-Merchant 
for the Borough of Pre.ston. 1706 pHiture <ed. Kersey), 
Gild-Merchant, a Privilege whereby Merchants may hold 
Pleas of Land among themselves. 1844 Stephen Black- 

IIL 190 These persons were also Authoriad to have 
a guild merchant. 187^3 L, O. Pike Hist Crime L 64 
The guild merchant i.s difficult to distinguish from the 
town-corporation, xSoo Gross Gild Merck. II, 20X I'he 
companies then have their *g«ild-orders sealed. 1849 Rock 
Ck. Fathers 11. 340 This done, the ^gild-pricst arose, 1670 
Act 23 Chas. II, c. 6 § X Fee-Farme Rents, . . Chauntiy 
Rents, Rents reserved, ’’Guild Rents, Pensions fete.}. X890 
Gross Gild Merck. L 195 The ‘customa mercatorum *, 
called ‘ *gild >.sslver at Henley. 1696 Land, Gas. No, 3175/3 
The*Gm{d-Stewards, Burgesses, and other the Inhabitants 
of the Borough of Caine, 11^7 Extracts Aberd. Reg. s 1848) 
1 1, XS5 Of ilk ane, four pundis for his *gi!d wyne. x8^ Eng. 
Gilds 183 If it h found by his bretheren that he had no 
guest, but stayed at home through ixlleness, he shall be m 
the “ ’ GitdwyP' of half a bushel of l.»arley. 1890 Gross Gild 
S/ervk I. i95The‘giIdw!te’, extorted by the gild of Lincok 
from merchants passing near that city, 

Guild, obs. f. Gild and and of Gold K 
GuUdable: see Gxlbable. 


t GniM-ale. Obs. [OE. ^gield-ealo ; cf. bride- 
ale, Bridal.] (See qnots.) 

1240 Synod 0/ IForcesier xxxviii. in Du Cange s. v. Gild- 
ales, Ne intersint [cierici] ludis inhonestis, nec sustineant 
ludos fieri de Rege et Regina ..nec Gildales inhonestas. 
1706 Phillips (eel. Kersey), Gildale, a Compotation or 
Drinking-Match, when every one paid his Club or .Share, 
t CriliTdate, V. Obs. rare. [f. Guild + -atjsIx.] 
trans. 'Po combine or form into a guild, 

1726 Madox Firmet Burgi 27 Peradventure, from these 
Secular Gilds . . sprang the method or practice of gildating 
and embodying whole Towns. Ibid. 200 He., used a certain 
1 ‘rade or Craft called Lynnenweverscraft, which was never 
incorporated or gildated, 

Guild-brotlier, A member of a guild. 
x^Sa in Eng. Gilds (1870' 57 Ve den xaL .warnen alle ye 
gyltle breyereu y* ben in toune. C1470 Henkyson Mor. 
Fab. 172 in Anglia IX. 348 The vther moiis. .Was gild- 
brother and maid ane fre burges. 1583 in W. Maitland 
Hist. Edin.^ (1753) 233 Alsweill Craftsmen as Merchancls 
sail be receivit and admittit Gild-brother, 1690 De/, Dr. 
G. Walker 12 ColkmeL. Walker., is admitted and received 
Burgess and Gild- Brother of the foresaid City of Glasgow. 
TTjx Smollett Hwngk. Cl. 8 Aug., 'I'he ‘good town of 
Edinburgh of which we are become free denizens and 
guild brothers, 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xx, Those who 
occupied the higher seats were merchant.s, that is, guild 
brethren. 1872 E. W. Robertson Hist* Ess. 154 The Guild- 
brethren instead of the kindred, became responsible for the 
wergild. 

Guilde, obs. variant of Gt>LD 
Guilder (gi-ldei). Forms : 5 guldren, 6 gil- 
d(0,r(0 n, gylder, grelder, 6-8 gilder, 7- guilder. 
[An English corrupted prormneiationof Du. gulden-. 
seeCjuLDKN.] a. A gold coin formerly current in 
the Netherlands and parts of Germany, b. A Dutch 
silver coin, woith about is. Sd. English. 

C148X Caxton Diaioptes v. 17 Rynnysh guidrens. 1542 
UoALL Krasnt. Apoph. 197 b, The same for euery good 
verse that he made should receiue a philippes gildren. 1547 
Boorde Introd. Kn&wL xi. 153 In gold they hatte Clemevs 
gylders and golden gilders, and gelders arerys. 1590 Shaks. 
Com. AV’n IV, i, 4, 1 am bound To Persia, and want Gilders 
for my voyage, xfiaa Fletcher Burning Bush i. ii. Two 
hundred cheats, valued by you At thirty thousand Gilders, 
x^x Locke Money Wks. 1727 II. 46 Guilder.^ is the Deno- 
mmation that in Holland they muaily compute by, and 
make their Contracts in. 1709 Addison Tatier No. 20 1 7 
Tradesmen, who, alter their Day’s Work is over, earn aliout 
a Gilder a Night by personating Kings ana Generals. 
X756 7 tr. Keyslef^s Trav. (17601 IV. xax The hire and 
keeping of a horse from 'IViesie to Fiume comes to three 
Rhenisn guilders. 1777 Watson Philip II {X839! 263 1 he 
dama4e. .was estimated at six hundred thoimand guilders. 
1842 Bkownino Pied Piper ix, A thousand i^uildersl The 
Mayor looked blue. X872 YuArs Crmoth 368 I'he 

gold guilders coined in the fourteenth century In Hungary 
and the Rhine regions. 

Guilder rose, obs. form of Guelder rose. 
Guild-liall. (Stress level or variable. ) Forms : 
see Guild aud Hall, The hall in which a guild 
met. From its use as a meeting- place for the 
town and corporation often synonymous with 
‘town hall’. 

la xooo in Kemble Cod Dipl. IV. 277 Orcy haefS T^ej^yfen 
has se?;yld heaHe,.hai» a^vnoe. *38* in lotk 

Rep liist, MSS. Comm, App. v. 29a In the Gyidhal of the 
citie of Watirforde. fi386 Chaucer Pw/. 370 Wei semed ech 
of hema f;ur burgeysTosittenin ayeldehalkon adeyn. « 1400 
Pisiill of Susan 293 A^ein to Slid •halkl®’.rr. geld-, gild e-, 
CTlde*haUe| he gomes vn-greip. 1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870* 387 
Also, that no maner persone pleye at the pame or at teny», 
withyn the yeld halle of .the seid eke. 1530 Wihotkesliy 
Chron. {1875) 1 . 16 There dyned in the Chiylde hall at the 
said feast the Lorde Chaimcellor. 11536 Chrm. Gr. EYmrs 
iCamdent 85 Coudemnyd at the yelde-halle for hye tresone, 
X594 Shaks. Rich. HI, ill. v. 73 The Maior towards Guild- 
Hall hyes him in all i>oste. 1629 Maxwell tr. Herod itm 
{X635I 135 All the Citizens, utterly forsaking tuUan, as- 
sembled m the Guild-hall orvwSpto? ] by command 

of the Consuls. xyaE Pope Dww, I. 270 This the Great 
Mother dearer held than all ..her own GuildhaU, xyfis 
Blackstonk Comm. I. 473 Their place of meeting is fre- 
quently cailfd the Giid-hau. 1873 L O, Pike Hist. Crime 
i, 64 The Guild-hall of the burgesses of Dover, 

Guildic (giTdik), a. [£ Guild -h -ic.] Of 
or pertaining: to a guild. 

x88i G. S. \ihi.t,Cerman Culture It (the Passion PlayJ 
is emjnently national, although It animated by the old 
guildic Icxml spirit. 

fGai'ldiva, Obs. rare-^. [Ft.; it has been 
said to be a corruption of the Eng. West-Indian 
name kilPdepiL'l (See 

16^ FaoGER Vpy. 58 Canes, of which the finest supir is 
made ; and also a kind of very strong Bwmdy, which we 
call Gtilldive. 

Gmldry (gt'Wri)* . ,5^1?. AI80.6 gildrte, 9 gildry. 
£f. Guild +-1 Y,] ' ■ ■ 

1* The mnnielpal corporation of any one of the 
royal burghs of Scotland, htstorically representing 
the ancient Guild Merchant 
*583 in W. Maitland Nht. Edim. C*7S^ 833 Conforme to 
the ancient iMm of the Otidri^ and Privi1edg« theirof. 
*775 I* StiAW Hist. Moray (s8a7) 240 Earl Thomas , . con- 
firmed King Alexander’s clhaiter of Gwildry. xSxs Ckrm. 
in Ahn. Reg. 88/2 I'he Fi«imiaity of Guildry of Dunifem- 
line. *fe3 Scott Qumim D. xxi. Could I get some of the 
tight lads of our gulldry tt^ether. *8*6 Pmmy Cyd. Y. 
mth The guildry which appears in Si»t»nd to have always 
designated properly an ajwxsisuion of merclmiits. x%o 
Groms Gild Merek. 1 . team TTwe Glid Merchant or Gildry 
of Scotch towns first comes to vkw tn the reign of David L 


*8^7 Ld, Rosebery in Observer 10 Oct. 5/4 The Guildry of 
Stirling.. might then be called an unreformed corporation. 

1 2 . The privilege of being a member of the guild. 

*583 in W. Maitland Hist. Edin, (1753) 234 The Dewtie 
payit to the Dean of Gild for his Burgeship or Gildrie, 
wliich is I’vventy Funds for his Burgeship, and B'ourtie 
Fund for his Gildrie, 

GiliMsMp (gi'ldjip). [OE. gieldscipe: see 

Guild and -ship.] 

1. == Guild' i. 

a xooo Canons of Edgar c. 9 yset nan preosta obrum no 
att-do aenij P® him to-^ebiri^e ne on his mynstre 

ne on his strift-scipe ne on his jc,ildscipe. a xooo in '1 horpe 
Diplomat. (1865) 608/30 An gildscipe is s^gaderod on 
Wudeburg hincle. 1835 Soames Anglo-Sax. Ch. 282 The 
Guild-ship, as every such confederacy was vernacularly 
calk'd, proposed an interchange of masses for the benefit of 
each other. 1849 Rock C/i. qf Fathers II. vii. 397 This 
loaf was offered by two brethren of the gildship, 1870 
Eng. Gilds lutnxh 17 Ordinances for the keeping up of 
social duties in the Gilds, or Gild-ships as they tire called, 
of London. • 

2 . Tile status and privileges of a giiildsman, 
membership of a guild. 

1844 J ..iNGAKD Ang/o Sax. Ch. (185S) II. ix. 57 'I'he more 
edebsated monasuiries offered Guildships of a superior 
description. 1870 Eng. Gilds 183 Whoever will not obey 
the judgement ol the liretlieren shall lose his gildslup. 1890, 
Gkos.s Gild Merck. 1. 62 The relation of the gildship to 
burgess-ship, 

GuiMsmanfgi-ldzmtvn). \\.guihPs, genitive 
of Guild r Man ; cf. cra/lsman, Iradesman.] A 
member of a guild. So GuiTdswoma2i(«<7;2:ri?-7e'if.), 

1873 L. O. Fike I/ist. Crime 1. 37S A guild '•man of the 
latter kind. 1877 Rt.'sKiN bors (lav. VII. No. 80. 231 The 
members of the Guild shall be called St. George’s Guiidsmen 
and Guild'.wt auen. 1891 F. A. H ibhek r Enq . Gilds Tliere 
could no longer be any invidious distinction between free- 
men and non-heemen. .gildsmeu and tensers. 

Gidle (gail)» sb. Forims: 3-6 gil©, 3-7 gyle, 
(4 gil, AV. gliyle, gule), 4-5 gyl, 5 gyll(e, 
(gile©^, fi~6 guyl6, 4- girile. [a, OF. guile » 
Fr. guild, Pg. guilka ; presumably of Tent, origin, 
but no certain etymon is known, as the late OE. 
wli, occurring only once, may itself be adopted 
from Fr., and the (JN. vll seems to Ixi inadmissible 
for phonetic reasons. See Wile jA] 

1 . Insidious cunning, deceit, treachery. 

f Without gniie: in ME. poetry a formula ---‘sooth to say*. 

«.x»a5 Awr. R. 202 Much gile is i&e uoxe, 1297 R. 
Glouc. (Rolls) 633a Hit fondede mid alle gile to do bis 
luher dede. X3. . A' Alis. 1437 l‘ht thridde day, without* 
gyle. He arywed at Cystle. *380 Wyclip IFAfii. (1880 387 
Nehif was cny gyle founden m his mouke, 1435 Misyn 
Fire 0/ Love n, ' ix. 02 Gyl to fulfyll in ther frend^s tha 
sdiame nott. c X470 Hkniiy IValiace v*. 63o. ''rimn rsiis ibai 
wp, for Wallace dredyt gyil x^4 CovittoALE Ps, xxxii. a 
Blessed is the man, vnto whom the itorde imputeth nosynne, 
in wliose sprete tliere i» no gyle, a *547 Surrey On M/ati 24 
With venue fraught, voyd of gyle. *596 Dai.kvmi'LE 

tr. Leslies Hist. Scot, i. 104 'I'hay ruM;he fordward with al 
thair force vpon the ermimie, nathir throuch fraud and gyle, 
hot strenth and armes. ^ x^x Milton Samson 989 jael, 
who with inhospitable pule, .Smote SRera slct'pjug through 
the Temples nail'd. *74* Richardson Pamela (18341 !• 57 
No guile aDptarina in them, but rather a face of grief. 18x3 
H. « j. Smith Horace m Lmd, 30 Unpsacrised in a 
wf.-man% guile, Thou think*st fetc.l. a *834 Colkhidce 
I*(mns G66ai *6 Tender, wrerte and all tlevoki of guile, 
Soft Is her soul, and sleeping inferii’s smile. 18531 I'ennysok 
Death U eilingion 134 Pure as he from taint^^of craven 
guile, x868 Fekeman A'onm. Comi, (1876! II. vii xo6 Who 
neverthfkss shrank from the foukr wicktdtie&s of skying 
a kinsman by guile, 

1 2. ith a and //. An instance of this ; a deceit, 
stiatageroi trick, wile. Obs, 

mtM»$ AncK R. i® And don al |wt oSer & leten |ns nis 
bine a trukunge & a fiiti gile, x»97 R. Gli;»uc, (Rolls) 
xti5X He let sornrrii an hundred, & jkn he lientc an gile, 
*340 AwHb. 39 To jpise Temm lN;U>n|»ch al |K;t barat alle 
mdsbede# am! alle gyles fwi cwmeh u» plait. «X4oo Sir 
Perc. io;h He ww by«ihoglite of a gyle. *543 CkAtnoN 
Conitt, Harding 453 He made towardcs hym ; and that it 
should not bee thought to liee a marie guyle, sene his hc«st 
in araye as though he would fi^iht, *545 Bhinklow Compi, 
*7 How many gyles and suttylteys be there, to auoydt* and 
escaiKs the serayrig the kyngs wrytt. *609 Biblk iDouay) 
Ps. xxxvii. 13 'Fhey. .spake vanliieH: ami meditated guiles 
a! til® day. *%7 Ai stkn Fruit Trees t, 1 ’lwt they may 
be caught and taken as by a spiriiuall guile. ^ 167* Milton 
J\ R. It. 301, L, count thy speciom Mifts no gifts imt guiles, 
*7a8-'46^ Thomson S/rmg 380 While yet the dark-broun 
water akls ihe g_iiik, 1 *o toiiipi the trout. *767 W, L. Lewis 
SMim^ TMm'd a, sw Halys* she »lwws to carry on the 
Guile, 

S. Cmikt f f till©-b 0 xie«, a Imys" Raine ? simikr 
to Difw ; fgvLlU-mm, oat* who tleals in ^ guiles’, 
a deceiver? f cheating shares; 
division of spoils^ or shares of wreckage (A>»A 
Gims.), ■ ■ 

xiSo6 N. MMing Xec. C18B3) I. 49 Walter Parkhwwt pre- 
sented for keping Ouik.kiu## or Ttn-bonm md other 
wikwfull »t hh hoitte. X613 W. Bhownu S/Mfh. 

Pipe I. Itow) C6 wretchediy (lob this guik-wan 
dyde. xpj lewis Hie Tmet Nothing mm can I* more 
Vifeand kwe than tmder pmtweU w-iktlng the dktrtwd 
Masters |of ntwisded ami «ivi»g thtirn and the 

Mtrdmtm gwlit, to ronvwi them to their ow« use, by 
ittking wlwt lh«y call gtille •‘.hare-c 

Huilii (got!), Obs, or artb. Forms ; $-4 

glleu, 4-s gile, gyle, s gylyn, U 8'ly, 

5 gyll, 6 goylea), 4- guile- [a. OF. guile-r 
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(« ¥T.^^zhr)j f. ^zk Guile sk Ci Wile®;,] 
To beguile ; to deceive. 

^ 121^ Ancr. R. 74 5if eni weneS \}&t he beo religius, & ne 
bndleS nout his tunge, his religiun is fals ; he gileS his 
heorte. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 362 Manvon 
trowyn on here wylys. And many tymes l:e pye hem gylys 
u’ With glosynges an! with 

gabbynges he gyled be peple. 1390 Gower Con/. III. 47 
bor often he that will beguile Is guiled with the same guiK 
1 1423 Seven Sa^. iP ) 089 Thoriigh thy false clerkis sSvene 
Ihou wylt by gylled, by Good in heven ! 1468 Medulla. 

Gram, m Cat/i. Angl. 156 Presligio, to tregetyn or 
gylyn. 1390 Spenser F. Q. m. ix. 7 Who wotes not, that 
womans subtiltyes Can guylen Argus, when she list mis- 
donner iBa* LiooLEi’iimj i3(E.D.D.) At last he knew he 
was gull d long By that false tyrant’s wily tongue. 1834 H 
Miller .SVA. <«}• (1858) 387 Its tones can guile the dark 

and lonesome day. 

Guile, variant of Gule sb.^y Gyle. 
t Guiled, ///. a. Obs. [f. Guile v. and sh. 
+ -ED.] a. Beguiled ; deceived. In quot. absoL 
b. Full of guile ; treacherous. 

ctOfio Rom. Rose 6824, L.Robbe both robbed and rob- 
bours, And gyle gyled and gy lours. 1596SHAKS. Merck. K 
III. 11. 97 Thus ornament is but the guiled shore To a most 
dangerous sea. 

Guile-fat, obs. variant of Gyle-vat. 
Guileful (g3i*lful), a. Now only iterazy. 
[f. Guile sb. + -eul.J Full of guile ; deceitful, 
treacherous. 


33. . K. Alt’s. 444 Swithe blithe was Olimpias Of Neptan- 
abus gileful has. c X2.B0 A nlecrlsl in Todd 3 Treat IVycli/ 
1 16 A no)?er gyelful persecucioun Is don bi eritykis and false 
breheren. 138a Wyclif Nosea vii. i6 Thei ben maad as a 
gylefui bowe. ^1449 Pecock Repr. n. Hi. 151 Thei ben 
double and gileful. 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 50 Turgesius 
deyde by gylefull wyles of women. 1308 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. 
cxlii, Wks. (1876) 258 His enemyes which haue layde in his 
wa.ye gylefull baytes. 1391 Shaks. i Hen. VI, i. i. 77 By 
guileful! faire words, Peace may be obtayn’d, 1394 Carew 
Huarte's Exam. Wits-xx. (1596; 166 All men will know that 
he relied upon guilefull reasons. 1610 G. Fletcher Christ's 
Viet. n. lx, Thus sought the dire Enchauntresse in his minde 
Her guilefull bayt to haue embosomed. 1633 f** Fletcher 
Purple IsL xi. xxvii, He whets her wrath with many a guile- 
full w'ord. ryoo Dryden Fakles^ Pythagorean Philos. 14 1 
Nor needed fish the guileful hooks to fear. 1763 Sir w. 
Jones Caissa Poems {1777) 139 Each guileful snare, and 
subtle art he tries. 1776 Mickle tr. Camoens' Lusiad n. 94 
The God . , in the town his guileful rage employed. 1813 
Hogg Queen's Wake 234 Woe to the guileful friend who 
lied ! 1879 Butcher & Lang Odyss. 135 Guileful Circe of 
Aia would have stayed me in her halls. 

Gidlefolly (gai-lfuli), adv. [f. Guileful + 
-LY j in a guileful manner ; artfully, deceitfully; 
treacherously, 

1388 WvcLiF Ps. V. It Thei diden gilefuU with her tungis. 
X4S0-X530 Myrr. our Ladye 231 The fende, whyche hathe 
gylefuUy made all subgecte to the lordeshyp of his cruelte. 
*573 Tusser Husb. xxxv. (1878) 83 If yee deale guilefully, 
parson will dreue. 1604 Parsons ^rd Pt. Three Convers. 
Mng.y^Relat. Trial 107 He had guiifully patched togeather 
two different .sentences of that epistle, 1667 Milton P. L. 
IX, fiss^To whom tiie Tempter guilefully repli’d. cixyxx 
Viim Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 115 Loose probable 
Opinions he .selects, And his Intention guilefully directs. 
1823 Coleridge Aids Rejl. Aph. xxxii. 18 He who speaks 
guilefully contrary to his inward conviction and knowledge. 

Gailefuluess (gai ifulucs). [f. Guileful + 
-NESS.] The quality of being guileful ; deceitful- 
ness ; treachery. 

X388 Wyclif Bcchis. xxxvii. 3 A ! the worste presumpcioun, 
whereof art thou maad to hile drie malice, and the gileful- 
nesse thereof? X536 Abp. Parker Ps. Ivi. 160 They put 
theyr hope, by guilefulnes and craft, to scape away. 1383 
Golding Calvin on Deut. xxxix. 235 He wil not haue them 
defiled by guilefulnes. 1609 Bible (Douayii ^er. xiv, 14 
Lying vision, and deceitful divination, guilfulnes, and the 
seduction of their owne hart they prophecie unto you, 

Gtiileless (gai'ljles), a. [f. Guile sb. + 
-LESS.] Devoid of guile. 

X728-46 Thomson Spring 362 The plain ox, That harmless?, 
honest, guileless animal, a 1763 Shenstone Elegies xxvi, 23, 
I chas'd the guileless daughters of the plain, Nor dropt the 
chace, till Jessy was my prey. 1810 Scott Lady o/ L. i. 
xix, Than every freeborn glance confessed The guileless 
movements of her breast. 1844 F. M. M‘'Cheyne in Mem. i, 
{1872) 18 The golden days of guileless youth. 1880 W. S. 
Plu.mer in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxix. 1-8 True piety 
is .. guileless, unspotted from, the world. 

Comb, a 18;^ Coleruxje Notes 4- Lect. (1874^ 254 Cassio’s 
full guileless-hearted wishes for the safety, .of Othello, 

Hence Q-ni'lelessly adv.., GniTelessness. 

1727 Bailey voI. II, Guilelesness . . Guilelesly.^ 18x9 
Shelley Cenci iv. iv- 183 The truth of things .. written on 
a brow of guilelessness. 1844 H- Rogers Ess. (1860'. III. 
113 The simplicity, innocence, and guilelessness of child- 
hood. X870 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xxxv, 7 Traps, .into 
which they have fallen as guilelessly as beasts which stumble 
into concealed pits, 

t GmiTer. Obs. Forms : 4 gilowre, gnilour, 
gylor, gyiiler0,4--5giler(e,-our(e,4“-6 gyloux(0, 
guiler, 5 gylor, gyllor, 6 gjiyler. [ad. OF. 
guilkor., gikor, gyllmir, f, guil{l)er, gikri see 
Guile v.] A beguiler: a deceiver. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 5975 Hyt semeVlxm art a 
gyfour. And coueytous, and trechour. c 1380 Wyclif Serm. 
Sel. Wks, I. X29 We henken on |?at his giiour saide whan he 
was on lyve. ^1430 Hymns Virg. 44 Neewe gilours wolde 
waite us schame. c 14^ Tmmeley Myst. xiii. 713 Ihe fals 
gyler of teyn now goys he begylde. 1370 Saiir. Poems 
Reform, xviii. 75 Wo to thay Gytouris of godlynes denude ! 
x^o Spenser F. Q. il vii, 64 He.. So goodly did beguile 
the Guyler of his pray. 


GtliTery. Obs, exc. dial. Forms: 4 gelori, 
gilerie, gill(e)ry, gilri, -ye, gyl(0)ry(e, 4-5 
gil(e)ry, gylory, 9 dial. gil(l)ery. [ad. OT. 
gillerie, i. guiler x see Guile v.] 

1. Deception, deceit, cheating, trickery. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 6611 Hyt ys a tokene of 
felunnye To weyte hym wyj? swych gylrye. c X340 Hampolb 
Prose Tr. (1866) n Here es forbodene gillery of weghte. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, George 732 , 1 persawe wele l>i gilry 
euir-ilke dele, pat hu wald lede me yddir quhare. 1426 in 
Surtees Misc. 1,1888) 10 Wyth outen any gylory, fraude, or 
deceyt. c 1440 York Myst. xxxvii. 160 He leuys with gaudis 
and with gilery. 1863 Mrs, Toogood Yorksh. Dial., Take 
care, there’s a good deal of gillery about him. 

2 . With a and pL An instance of deceit, an act 
of treachery, a trick. 

c 1330 R. Brunne (1810) 215 It was a gilery. <21340 

Hampole Psalter ix. 25 When he sufiirs him or any oher 
come til honures riches thorgh gilrys & syn. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 156/1 A Gillry {A. Gylory), presligium. 

t Gui'lesome, a, Obs, In 4 gilestun. [f. 
Guile sb. -f -some.] Full of guile ; deceitful, false. 

X382 Wyclif Isa. x. 6 To a folc gilesum I shal sendeu hym, 

Guilfat : see Gylefat. 

t GuiTing, j A Obs, [f. Guile -h -ino^.] 

Deceit ; cunning. 

13.. JC. Al/s. 3475 There caste AUsaunder the kyng For 
to aspye Daries gylyng. <7x400 R. Glow. Chron. (Rolls) 
App. XX. 59 pe king of scotlond al mid grete gilinge Seide 
he wolde come in pes & gistny mid pe kinge. c 1430 Hymtts 
Virg. lop Leue alle fals mesuris & al gilinge. 
t Gui'lingly, adv. Obs. [f. ^guiling, ppl. a. 
of Guile v. -ly In the manner of one who 
deceives; with guile ; deceitfully. 

1382 Wyclif Gen. xxviL 35 Thi brothir com gilyngliche, 
and took thi blissyng. — Prov. xi. 13 Who goth gilendeli, 
shewith , .priue thingus. 

Guill, Sc. variant of Gule sbX Obs. 

Guillem (gidem). Also 7 giiillam, -iam, 
gwylim. [app. a. Welsh Gwilym = William. 
Cf. Guillemot.] *= Guillemot. 

1603 Owen Pembrokesh. (1891) 131 The gwylim. 1668 
W iLKiNs Real Char. 11. viii. § 4. 155 Guillam. 1^4 Ray 
Collect. Words, Water Fowl 92 The Guilliam, Guillem or 
Kiddaw : Lomwia insula Ferres. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk., Guillem, a sea-fowl. 1883 Swainson Prov. 
Names Birds 217. 

Guillemin. Hist, Also 3 gilmin. [a. OF. 
Guilkmin, f. Guillelme (mod. Guillaume) William; 
for the suffix see -ml.] A hermit of the order 
founded in the 12th c. by disciples of St. William. 

The reference to their habit in the quot. indicates that they 
wore a grey hood like the Franciscans and a black gown 
like the early Dominicans. 

<21300 Sat. People Kildare vii. in E. E, P. (1862) 153 
Hail be ^e gilmins wip jur blake gunes 5e leuith 5e wildirnis 
and fillip he tiuns Menur wijj-oute and prechour wip-inne. 
X844 Louisa S. Costello Beam 1 . 135 Orders of hermit 
monks rose up in every quarter, bearing his name of 
Guillemins. 

Guillemot (gi-l^mpt). [a. F. guillemot (1555 
in Hatz.-Darm.), app. a derivative of the name 
Guillaume « William. Cf. Guillem and Willock.] 
The name of several species of sea birds of the 
genus Aka or Uria\ esp. Uma or Aka froile, the 
Common or Foolish Guillemot, and Uria grylle, 
the Black Guillemot. 

1678 Ray Willugkby's Omith. 324 The Bird called . . by 
those of Northumberland and Durham a Guillemot or Sea 
hen. 1766 Pennant Zool. (1768) H. 517 The black Guil- 
lemot., [is] found on the Bass- isle in Scotland. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. III. 256 The frequent chatter of the 
Guillemot. 2828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. I. 326 The 
Guillemots, like the Divers, inhabit the northern seas, are 
little fitted for moving on land, and seldom venture on shore 
except in breeding time. 1849 Kingsley N. Devon in Misc. 
11 . 305 Some unseen guillemot would give a startled squeak. 
1839 Atkinson Walks 4- Talks (1892) 328 Guillemots, or 
wiTlocks, as they are locally [Yorkshire] called. 1883 Black 
in Harper's Mag. Dtc. 70/1 The .soft ‘Kurroo! kurroo!* 
of the .. guillemots. 1893 Newton Diet. Birds 3^^^ The 
common or Foolish .. Guillemot of both sides of the 
Atlantic is replaced further northward by. .the Alca arra 
ox A lea brueunichi oi ormtho\og\&t&. 

Guillevat, variant (in Diets.) of Gylefat. 
Guillevine : see Keelivine. 

GuiUiam, obs. form of Guillem. 

Gnillian (gi'lian). [f. F, Guill-aume + -ian.] 
An adherent of William HI. 

1690 D’Urfey WaUe in. 99 Grave Bishops, Barons, 

Baronets, The GuilUans, and the Jacobites. 

Guilloclie (giD^'J, Fr. gzy<7j), sb. Arch. fa. 
or ad. F. guiUochis the ornament itself or guil~ 
loche the tool with, which it is made.] * An 
ornament in the form of two or more bands or 
strings twisting over each other, so as to repeat 
the same figure, in a continued series, by the spiral 
returning of the bands* (Gwilt Encycl, ArchiN 
1842). See also Galaob, Golose. 

1837 Birch Anc. Pottery (1858) I. 128 Not only are there 
fine architectural ornaments,— such as theguilloche, rosettes, 
leaves and flowers [etc.]. 1883 A. Dobson in Eng. lllmtr. 

Mag. 83/1 The ceiling, .is painted black, partly gilded, and 
divided into panels by bands, ornamented with a guil loche. 

attrib. 1863 Tylor Early Hist. Man. ix. 272 The inter- 
laced, or guilloche ornaments, on the early Scottish crosses. 
X884 W. Wright Empire Hitiites 145 Along the base of the 
stone, below the feet, runs a single baud of the guilloche 


pattern, 1893 Westm. Gaz. 17 Feb. 6/1 This portion ..is 
marked off by a guilloche border running from end to end. 

Gnilloclie (gh^“*J)» Z'* [ad. F. gidlkcher.\ 
trans. To decorate with intersecting curved linesj, 
or with any pattern composed ot curved lines. 
Hence Q-uillo'ched///. a. 

i883_Mollett Diet. Art 4 ArcJmol., Guilloched, waved 
or engine-turned. 

Gisilloc Jiee (gil^Jr) , [f. F . guiUochis sb., 

with semi-anglicized spelling.] trans. To decorate 
with guilloches. Hence Guilloeheeliig vbl, sb, 
(in quot. allrib.). 

x886 Pop. Sci. Monthly July 349 A charming effect is pro- 
duced at the Neuwelt bou-ses by means of a guillocheeing 
machine in which an engraver’s tool is drawn in regularly 
massed lines over the slowly revolving vase. 

Guillotinade (gid<5rtin^*d). ^ . guillo- 

tinade (Dupre, 1801), i. guillotine i next and 
-ADE.] An execution by means of the guiUotine. 

X835 Macaulay Sir /, Mackmtosh Ess. (1850! 312 Then 
came commotion, proscription..civil war, foreign war, revo- 
lutionary tribunals, guillotinades. 

Gulllotilie (giDtrn), sh, [a. Y , guillotine, f. 
Guillotin, the name of a physician at whose sug- 
gestion the instrument was employed in 1789.] 

1. An instrument used in France (esp. during the 
Kevolution) for beheading, consisting of a heavy 
knife blade sliding between grooved posts. Also, 
execution by this instrument. 

*793 Ann. Reg. 278 At half past 12 the guillotine severed 
her head from her body. 1819 Byron Jtian 1. cxxix, One 
makes new noses, one a guillotine. 1848 W. H. Kelly tr. 
Le Blands Hist. Ten K. 11 . 417 Alibaud was condemned to 
the guillotine. 1877 E. B. Hamley Voltaire xxvi. 202 The 
violent overturning of the old monarchy, the proscriptions, 
the massacres, the guillotine— these would have received no 
countenance from him. 

trails/, and jRg. 1800 Hurdis Fav. Village 137 The 
monarch daffodil uprears his head. Nor dreads the guillotine 
of the keen gale. 1802 Let. 14 May in Papers Twining 
Fam. (1887) Ser. n. 243 A neat silver guillotine, to cut off 
the heads of asparagus. 18x3 J. Adams Wks. (1856) X. 122 
Down would fall the guillotine of a negative upon the neck 
of poor Muhlenberg. 1884 Graphic i Nov. 446/2 Cayenne is 
so malarious that transportation thither used to be styled 
‘ the dry guillotine ’. 

2 . The name of various instruments acting in 
a similar manner; a. Surg., an instrument for 
excising the tonsil or uvula and for other surgical 
operations, b. (See quots.) C. A machine for 
cutting the edges of books, paper, straw, etc. 

a. 1866 J. M. Sms Notes Uterine Surg. ui. 224 But I 
think I have at la.st hit upon something better [than the 
curved scissors] which I would term the uterine guillotine. 
1880 M. Mackenzie Dis. Throat 4 Nose I. 321 Abscission 
may be performed by means of knives, scissors, guillotines, 
or dcraseurs, 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

b. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Guillotine, a machine 
for breaking iron with a falling weight. iBgz Labour Com- 
mission Gloss., Guillotines, machines used in the iron and 
steel industry for cutting square blocks of steel to a certain 
length. 

C. 1883 Scotsman 9 May 11/7 Valuable Printing Plant „ 
Two Guillotines. 1896 Advt., Printers.— Wanted, young 
man as Machine Man. ..One with knowledge of guillotine 
preferred. 

3 . a. U.S. (See quot. 1883.) b. A method of 
shortening the discussion on a bill in parliament, 
by fixing a day when the Committee stage must 
close. 

188^ Encycl. Amer. I. 200/1 The axe, or rather the guillo- 
tine, is made to represent the dismissal of Government 
officials upon the coming in of a new President, or in case 
of some grave complication, and the victims are said to 
be beheaded. 1893 Boston (Mass.) /ml. 20 Mar. 1/2 The 
Post-Office Guillotine Working Rapidly. 1893 Scotsman. 
28 June 6 Let us suppose that the Government have resolved 
to adopt the guillotine, 1893 Westm. Gaz. 30 J une 2/2 The 
Coercion Bill (1S87) was allowed 15 days in Committee be- 
fore the application of the guillotine. 

attrib., S.S guillotine-massacre, -process •, guil- 
lotine-cravat, a fashion of cravat current during 
the French revolution ; guillotine-cutter = 2 c ; 
guillotine-instrument Surg. == 2 a ; guillotine- 
window [F. fenitre a guillotine), an ordinary sash 
window, jocularly so called from the fact that the 
sashes slide in grooves. 

1880 Vern. Lee SUid. Italy iii. 225 Italy had become cos- 
mopolitan and eclectic, borrowing top boots, "^guillotine 
cravats, and Grecian sandals. 1^4 Knight Diet. Mech. 
Supp., ■^'Guillotine instrument. 1796 Bp. Watson Apol. 
Bible i. (1799) 6 , 1 cannot, with you, attribute the *guillotine- 
massacres to that cau.se. 1893 Daily News to June 3/8 
There might be an objection to applying the ^guillotine 
process to the Bill as a whole. 1898 Ibid. 28 Feb. 4/7 The 
French laugh at our '‘"’^guillotine windows and greatly prefer 
their own, which open inwards. 

Flence QuillotPaiisiii, execution by means of the 
guillotine ; GuiUoti'uist, one who favours execu- 
tion by the guillotine. 

*793 Poetry in Ann. Reg. 404 Lo ! I who erst. .Disclos'd 
the secrets of the Royal House, And sang the Guillotinism 
of— a louse ! 1796 Burke Regie. Peace iv. Wks. IX. ti 
The humane guillotinists of Bourdeaux. 

G’Uillotine (gil^irn), v. [ad. F. guUlotine-r, 
i. guillotine Guillotiite sb.) 

1. trans. To behead by the guillotine. 

X794 Chron in Ann, Reg. 10 May (1799) 14/2 Guillotined 
at Paris, madame Elizabeth, sister of the late king of France. 


GIJIIaliOTIiriH®, 

tBxo Q. Rev. Nov. 464 Our late philosopliers (for we believe 
they are mo&t of them guillotined). 1837 Caklyle Rr, Rev. 
IIL vw. ii, They have suffered much : their friends guil- 
lotined; their pleasures., ruthlessly repre.s.sed. x88o OvioA 
Moths I. 146 You could fancy her going to be guillotined in 
old lace like Marie- Antoinette, 
trans/. and Jig. 2804 B'essendeh Damcr. (1806) I. isx 
And guillotine the reputation Of every good man in the 
nation.^ 2832 G. Downes Cmt. Couuiries I. 39 I’he 
view .. includes some hills, with vineyard.s guillotined after 
the French manner. 1887 Pali Mall G. 3 Sept. 3/1 Mr, 
Calmour has a short and easy way with dissyllables which 
refuse to fit into his verse. He simply guillotines them, 
thus ; ‘ And redbreasts fearless ’proach the door 
2. In various applied senses, a. To cut (the 
edges of a book) with a guillotme, b. To cut 
short discussion upon (a bill, a clause). 

x893 t June 9/5 To fix a date for guillotining each 

clause in succession. 1896 Dally News 23 Mar. 8/6 Only 
the, cheaper, books are sewn by machinery the better 
volumes being sewn with silk by hand. Then the edges are 
guillotined. 

Hence «3-Tii|loti*ned pjl a. (also absolP ^ ; 
0Tiitllotiaee*i:,0tiillotii'iier,one who guillotines; 
©tdllottmemeiiit {so in Fr.], execution by the 
guillotine. 

17^ Times i Aug. in T. Ashton Old TVwrr (i 83 s) 3:12 The 
widows of twenty gailFotincd poor souls. 183a Rlackw, 
Mag. XXX 11 . 275 They . . would rather he the jiuillutined 
than the guillotiners, 2837 Dickkns Ptekw. xl. The vehicle 
was not e.xactly a gig - . nor a guillotined cabriolet. 2837 
Caulyus Fr. Rn>. HI. vii. ii, JBewilder<d by long terror, 
perturbations and guillotinement. 2890 Longm. Aug, 
^59 'fliese were would-he gu'.lIotiner^l, now to he guillotined 
in their turn ! Expositor's Grk. Test. \. 164/x Even 

persecutors and guillotineers get weary <ff their buvage w«irk. 

^illotinuig' (giid^ifnii)), vbLsb. [ 1 . Guil- 
V. - 1 - The action of the vb. 

Gmumum. 

2794 in Spirii PubL Jrals. ix'jQg) 1 . 332 Confusions, up- 
roar-s commiunents, guillotinin^s, &c. 17^ C«i.eriix;k 

Rett. (28931 1 - 339 Guillotining is too republican a death for 
such reptiles. 2839 Sala 7’w. round Clock {1&61) 304 We have 
had . . no confi.scations, no deportations, and no guil loti ninjas. 

attrih. 2837 'fHACKERAy Carlyle‘'s Fr. Kev.^ His . . guil- 
lotining system had its hour. 1893 'Times t June g/s Cuiting 
short the discu.ssion on . . the remaining clauses of the Bitl 
by what is known as the ‘guillotining' process, 

0 uilour, variant of Guiler Obs. 
tGxd louS, u:. Obs. In4gilous(0, 4~5gyloas. 
[f. (iuiLB jrii, + ‘■ 008 .] Guileful. 

13,8* VVycuf 3 Cor. XI. 23 Forwhi suche false apostlis ^ben 
trecherous, or gylous woik men, transfiguringe hern into 
apostils. 2496 Dives 4 * Potffp. (W. de W.| v. v, aoa/a The 
gykms tonge, that is called in latyn lingua dolosa. 

Hence f Q-uilously tzr/zi,, guilefully, 
r 24 *S»^'^* Maryo/Oigmes i, ix. in Anglia Vlll. 243 A6 
pal sly enmy. . warh^ed hyin also gylously m sum gcw>d dedys 
pat hee shulde do, 24*^ /)/wr 4- Panp. (W. de W.) v. v, 
am/a loab gylously sloughe the noHe prynce Amsuwm. 
Gldlt Igilt), sb. Forms : ,i gylt, irre^. gielfc, 
I, 3, 4 gelt, 3-5 firult(e, 3-6 gilt, 2-7 gylt(e, 3 
Orm. gillt, 3-5 gdte, 4 gelte, 4, 6 guilte, 
(gelthe, gylthe), ()- gmlt. [GEL go'lt str. masc. 
prehistoric type *guUPz ; related to next vb. 

No equivalent forms are known in the other Tent, kings. 
The connection commonly assumed ^ with tiie O'Feut. nxjt 
^gild-^gald-^ guid-. to pay, YiECDyk inailmissihle phono- 
1ot;ically, and its apparent plausibility with reprd to^■ el1^e 
disappears on examination. From the fact that OKI. gylt 
tmitn Lu deh’inm in the Lord's Prayer and in Matt^xviiL 
27, and that is gyltl^ renders /fVAr/ in Mart, xxiii. 28, it has 
been inferred that the sb. had a primary sense ‘ debt \ of 
which there .seems to be no real evitience, though OE. 
scyldf O. schuldt have developed the sense of ‘ guilt ' from 
that of * debt 

fl. A failure of duty, delinquency; offence, 
crime, sin, Obs. (Cf. 5 b.) 

971 Blickl. Horn. 293 l>onne onfob hxe fc«7;ifneHse ealra 
heora gylta aet umm Brihtne. a xooo Kentish Ps. 1 . 39 
(Or.) Geltas ha k on aldre asfre jtffremede. 

<?2ooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. vi. 2* Forgyf us ure gykas frix6o 
Maiian, geltas]. ByrklfertMs Hoftdboc in Anglia 

Vin, 330 p«t we ne j^efremmon gyka serii^jne. 412275 
Coti. Ham. 323 Se licharae is deadlic buth adaines gylt. 
£xzm Oh.min 15873 Iff mu^henn tumierm bemm 'Fo 
betenn b^Bire giUtess. xa,. Paternoster in Rei. Ani. 1 . 
382 For^if us our« gultes. Gem.^ 4- E,t, 3409 So 

linked euerik wis man..6e of adames gilte rmmeS. 2340 
Ay< nL 13 pe ten homes of be heste hetokneb be gckes of 
be ten hfiste.s of our Ihorde. «24oo-*5c» Alexander 33x3 
(Dublin .MS.) pat Sloghen so bmr souerent but neuer bairn 
gilt made. 2402 Pol. Poems (Rolls) H, 39 For which gilts 
and defaults it were worthy that the Order, .were fordoiie. 
t2. Kesponsibility for an action or event; the 
‘ fault " ^^(some person). (In OE. const, genitive.) 

22.. O. E. CbroM. an. 2048 (Laud MS.) Eustatius haefek 
Kecydd bna cynge bet hit .sceolde buon mare gylt bwrt 
barhwaru bouue his, 2377 Langl, P. PI B, xin. 257 It k 
for men ben nou^t worthy To hau® the grace of god and 
no gylte of the pope. 42380 Sir Feramb. 3x7 If be sarsyn 
ouen:ompbf«V] him hare certis 30 bereh be gdt. 23^ Oowe« 
CmP II. 22a She taketh upm hw self the gilt <**400-^ 
Alexander M84 It was be gilt all of le gome ^ najt of ^ 
gud lord. »<^2 Mf«s. Bshh ForPd Marriage 1. i, I shall 
grow angTS", tud believe your pride Would put the guilt off 
on your modesity, 

fS. Desert {qf a penalty) ; isp. in phrase With^ 
mi guiiit mimnt bavini^ done anything to deserve 
ont‘*s late, innocently. Obs. 
e 2»7S Passion oar Lord 34® in O. M. Wise. 47 Neeme 
gtilt of i!e''»e ieh on hym i-seo. 2393 /■*, PL C. v, 75 

Witli-oute gult, god WOE ga ich thys scathe, e 2400 M aonosv. 
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(Roxb.) XV. 67 Godd ban had done agayne his ri^twisnesse 
for to .suffer swiik ane innocent die witbouten gilt, c 2430 
Lrje St. Rath. (2884) 51 Seynge bat be kepers scholde bane 
be tormented wyth oute gylte. 2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
39904 He fand ane subtiU wyle, But ony gilt how he sold 
them begyle. a 2625 Boys IFks. (1629-30) 268 Shee . . 
abideth vnder the wrath of God, horror of conscience, guilt 
of death and hell, 

4 :. The fact of having commilted, or of being guilty 
of, some specified or implied offence; guiltiness, 
•j* Formerly (now pool.) const, of. 

CXZ30 R. Brunne Chron. (2810) 129 If a clerke men 
founde in his loud bat reft, burgh slauhter or wounde, or 
borgh o}:ier theft, Men suld schewe his guilte in b®, courte 
of lay, 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 165 luslinianus 
Cesar was prived of be ioye of his kyngdom for gilt of mys- 
bykve. c 1450 M yrc i too H.xst thow Jorsake byu o wne gult. 
And on a-noper be blame I-pult? 262a Bacon Hen. VII 
ig6 It wa-s neither guilt of Crune, nor reason of State, tluit 
could quench the Enuie that was ypon the King lor this 
Execution, a 2715 Burnist Onm 'Time tv. (1724) I. 636 He 
in his deposition said somewhat that brought Sir Hugh 
Cambell and his son under the guilt of treason. 1833 Tenny- 
son Lady Clara Fere de F. 43 I’he guilt of blood is at your 
door. 2844 H. H. Wilson Srit. India III. 324 PcMitive 
proofof his guilt could not be adduced. xSyx Speaker 2 May 
ti32/8 He has put the believers in the guilt of Richard IH 
ih a dilemma. 

6 , The state (meriting condemnation ana re- 
proach of conscience) of having wilfully committed 
crime or heinous moral offence ; criminality, great 
culpability. 

£ 15x0 More Pkus Wks. 32 Spare vs wretches and washe 
awaye our gilt. That we be hot by thy iuste anger spilt. 2596 
Spenser F. Q, v. v. 48 That his guilt the greater may 
appeare..! will a while with his first folly bcarc. 2634 
IdAUUQnt.) Fmidamenials xvi, 167 Tht*'.e.,are taken away, 
the possibility of guilt, and the possibility of innocence. 
2709 Steele Taller No. 35 1* 2 Several of my intimaie 
Friends are in the Guilt. 2737 WtusroN yosepkmt Antiq, 
Dissert, ii, Most of which seem to have had no other 
p^icuhar guilt upem them than that common to suldiens in 
war. 1757 Smoixett' Reprisal Frol, No guilt attends a 
fact involuntary, 2785 Bokke t'orr. (28441 HI. 39 Guilt 
resides m the intention. 2823 Byron Giaour 2243 Bwt 
Heaven in wrath would turn away, if Guilt should for ilie 
guiltless pray. 2828 Scott F. M. Perth xiii. She never 
saw the child of her love stand before her doubly dni- 
honoured, by guilt and by faUchotKi. 2876 Mozley tlnith 
Serm. viil 276 Guilt is the direct cons»equence of a crime 
having been committed. 

b. (With a and //.) An instajice, kind, or 
degree of guilt, fnre. 

25oo-»o Dunbar Poetm ix. 235 Of every ^It, and wicket 
govirnance, 1 cry The mercy, and lasar to repent. 2605 
Shake. Lear iii. li. 57 Ciuse pent vp guilts, Riue your con- 
•cealing Continents. 1679 Genii. Cali. Fref. § B ‘Twm 
amongst the jews a Capital Guilt to curse a Parent._^ 2683 
South Serm. (.18431 IB 282 The pardon of a guilt (too 
big for the common measurcsof pardon 270a RfwK Tamerl. 
V. I au5 Nor has my Soul One uurepented Guilt upon 
jxsmemhrance. 2721 Stkelk Speei. No. 239 f 2 Kapme, 
Murder, and all the Guilts that attend War when it is unjust. 
2864 H- H. Brownell War Lyrics iiMfi) ax Ah ever In 
the exmh of falling crime Some ki«ser guilt must riure. 

c. Conduct involving guilt; heinous sin or 
crime 

■i7a» Butler Senm. Wk«. 2874 If. 237 It t*ielf-deceit| ir 
it-eif the greatest of all guilt in proportion to the degree it 
prcvail'i, 2780 Newgate Cal. V, xm The life of this m»m 
seems to liave l>een orua chain of guilt from the ermik lo 
the gjilbws, 2819 Bybon Juan U. cxxvii, He was a Greek, 
and on his isle hjwl-built..A very handsome hou^se from out 
his guilt. 

II d. Misused for * sen9e of guilt 

*690-2 Tillotson Sor»n. xxxviii (2733) I. 355 Oulit iMsIng 
nothing eke but t.ro«ble arising in our .minds, frouj a con- 
sciousness of having done contrary to W'hat we are verily 
perswaded was our Duty. 

6. Ib legal use : i'be state of being regartled as 
justly liable to penalty, rare. 

271^ B,lackstonk Comm. Introd. 5 a* 4^ Here tt is im* 
possiihte thill the pa.rty could foresee that an action, itinocent 
when it wa* done, should be afterwards converted to guilt 
by a Ktib'^eqiwni law. 2858 J, Kent Comm. Amer. Lmornkg) 
1. xsj If & ship has contracted guilt by a breach of blockade, 
the offence m .not discharged until the end of the voyage, 

7 . aiinb. and Comb., as guiit-bom^ Hom€aiing., 
•firmed., ^imbmd, -rmkmg^ •skk^- *stmmd^ -mpt 
adjs. Also t guiitwite [OE. mils i^aalty], penalty 
for commission of crime. 

XII23 &»nr RokeBy ni. xSv, *Gt«lt“bortt- Mx&tm tht foliet 
dmirikl. 2730-4^ Thomson Aietumn 2174 Beneath the 
cloud of *guift-concealin| night. 2830 Scott Demomi. x* 
364, I cannot forbear giving you another initance of a 
•guilt-formed phantom. 2845 Others, *w«n 

and dove-like ;-*oihe)^ regal Oihenu ^^It-imbrued, 
x«2* SwELWiy Tear ii 4 Patrioti^at red with fei« 
reeWn^ gore, a xffas Beawm. & Fl, Custom Comii^ iv, i, 
A *gu*h*sick conscieRCO, atdmsx Shellkv Posik* Fr&gm* 
Marg, Nkhoism 0 t At the orphan’i sigh .. Totiera the 
fabric of thy *g«ilt-»ained thrc»». mrdh Cart. Sax, 

C2S93) III. 379 DeMtum rismsgressiaiiis et penatn delicti 
qu» Anglice didtur Ofc«ewn«sse «t *Gfltwyte. 1387 
I'tEVisA Hiiden > Rolls) 1 1 . 95 Gultwite an»«dt« for tresfiaw. 
*'607 CriwELL fnierpr.-, Gnit w. ryod Kersey), 

Gyltwite . . Gtdiwii (Sax. Law-Term^ 

Obs. Forms; t gyllan, 
gTiiliia»(i 5 i), Orm. gilltasia, 4 gSJtoCa, 4-*; gtlt, 
6 guilfe- JPa. i. a-4 gtHI®, 3-5 gilt#, 
4 gilted. 5 gyltedl. I*a, ppk. a igult, 4-6 
gilt, 5 gult, ff gilt«dl, 6 gtrilhctl. [Ok ipiim 
;-preW8toric lyf® rdttol to prec. sb.] 


QUlIITIsmS. 

1 . -mlr. To commit an offence or trespass, to sin, 
c SaSj 0 897, c 2000 [see Guilting JpL a.}, c lozo Rule St. 
Betiet. vi. (Logeman) 25 Ic saede ic ^diealde wegas mine 
baet ic na gylte, on minre tungan. c ttys Lamb. Horn. 83 
pa com hes Mon, he nefre ne gulte, axzoo Moral Ode 27 
A 1 ro lome ich habbe igult a werke and o worde often, a 2350 
Owl Night. 2521 Ther-fore the were gulte Thatleofis 
over wmninon to puke. 2340-70 Alex. 4 Find. 550 Michel 
giltc 5e, gome, bi ^our god us fake, a 2400-30 Alexander 
472 {?ou has giltid, bot noit gretiy. lOo Palsgr. 566/2, I 
gylte, I fatilte or cornmyt a trespasse (Lydgntej. 

b. Const, againsj rarely io (a person, a law). 
Also with dal. of, person, and ace. of thing (neuter 
pron.). 

tf-xaoo' Orm IN 5142 Godd itt te forrbedehh To gilltenn ohht 
on^aeness hiinm. 2340-70 Alex. 4 Find. 384 We ne gilte 
noht gotl no no gome here. 2393 Langl. P. PL C. vm, 151 
Alle tliiLSe rybaucles that repenteji hem .sore, 'J 'hat enere thei 
gulte a^ens the. 13^ Trevisa Barth. De P. A’, xiv. xxviii. 
('roHcm. M.S.), In poo inawmetes balomon trespasid and 
giltid Ids owne (.lod. a So^Alexande?- ;>43o pare as 
he gill me agayns & I him gradid hxuie. 2424 Brampton 
Pmit. Ps, xxvi. (Percy Soc.) 10 Graunte me grace 'Fhi 
lawe to undei'stande . . That I nevere gylte a^jeus iit, 24*3 
Jas. i KingisQ. xx.xviii, Quhat baue 1 gilt tu him ordoon 
offense, 'Fhat I am i brail, and birdisgone at large? C2450 
Lonklich Grail 1 . 6^.8 W hy hast la>u tiais here now wrowht, 
with gouclis peple that Oylted the nowht ? c. 1500 Lancelot 
699 G'^'kat haue y gilt, allaou t or (jwhat de-seniit:? 

Id. [f. the sij.j trans. To render guilty. In 
qiiot. reji. 

2^53 Ghimai.oe Ckerd s (prices m. (1558 xst Hath be then 
guiiicd himself of murder? 

Ouiit, obs. form of Gilt sb. and p. 

Guilt e, -ed, obs. ff. Gii/r, Giltkd///. adjs. 
tGmiter. Obs. Aho $ gultare, 4 gilter. 
[f. Gmlt p. + -KK h] An offender, Iransgres-or. 

22.. Paternoster In Rel.Affi. 1 . vB-j For^ifus oiue guhes, 
also we fcir^hei oure guitare. 238® WYci,.ir Isa. i. 28 He 
shul to-trede die hyaous giliere.s and the symneies togidere. 

•f Gmi'ltfal,, Obs. [i Gmvs sb. + -ful.] 
Full ol gtdit; guilty; heinous. Hence t0TiiTt- 
fnHy adp. 

c 2375 Sc, Leg. Samts, Andrea 103 Wikit women, fjott 
|x.)l!s|>u.s 111 , fur hou. .hascori.sawi? giUtully. 2655 K.Catel 
m Spurgeon Trms. Dnv. Ps. cxix, 36 Wurldlin«;ss is a must 
guilifol sin in respect of God. ^ iffys Walker etc. Parapk. 
St. Paul aa Frohiliiiion . . making it more guilt-full. 279* 
Learmont i'oems 1:5 (L. D- l>.) The lady heuiU the guiUfou 
tale Wh* mickle dole aiF dread. 

Guilt-head* obs. form of Gift-head. 
Gmltily ^giitili), atA;. (f. Gun.fi a, + -ey 2.] 
In a guilty manner or condition ; like one that is 

2594 Shaks. Rick, Iff, V. «i. 146 Bloody and guilty; 
gtiskdy awake, „Arid in ft blcwly fckittell «iid t.|3y 'dayes, 
%66« ytsM'iis" Rmsfm (1675) 104 Who Imvit giiinily pro- 
voked .. the SattguiujiTy Jaws. *843 CmLvm Past 4 Pr. 
IV. iii, Gur frietwlH of China, who guiltily refyiwd to trade, 
2S73 J’k,.,Ai;« pr, 'J'ktde v» 69 CoitoaowncM* timt he bad been 
gii,irti,ly remiss. 

Guiltinefl* ff. Gtifct? a. + 

-Nt.ss.J The condition, «|wtlity, or state of Wng 
guOly ; ciiminahty, citipability ; an instance of 
this ; also, ccmscioiwiiesg of girilt. (’oust. of. 

€•2375 Sc. Leg, Saints, 'Thomas 172 Of giliiiies he »cbaine 
K generit, K of It |*e blame, Cuvemiai.k yohn. xix. 6 
Take iiiw & cTuufye him, Iwr I fyiuk no gjkynefi.ve 
in him. x6ox Sir Wh Cumnwai.lis idic. ^Semm (1S31) 
20 'J'cK» rruii'u doubt argweih tiw much 2^ 

Ali.rn Addtfsx .Vomos^/. 97 A guifiini-fts of a great Schism 
in the Churdi, «nd ctuus-equcniiy of the many muI effects of it, 
<* 2740 ^ Wat kklano VI. sBfi Arguments agahwt 

Christianhy,^ te they serfmw tjr ludiirrouA, are ii.difffmitly 
(ncu always, in the Mine flegrre, m with ilie Muiie guiUiuess) 
aitempts to subvert ClirisOttniiy, ami are constrqueruly to 
te punished, 171^ j. I/iuthian Form 0/ Proem \td. a) 89 
His (..iiiiiUHesA ot the Crime lilAdkd against him. <22834 
I, AMU blm. B (1870 4Gi K.ilw sunnisrs of hei guihiness, 
*849 StuvfeL Intmi. to 1 minds Arms b ‘I he loss of truth 
by riegkcC whateverr tlio present iwlucemeni, must ever be- 
fore God te ftticuded with iiicxunabie guikiuc.ss, 

tGniTtiag, ///. «, ok. l htetly OE. In 

I gylteiad. 4 giliend, [f, GriU' r. + 

That offentk or ticspam;*^. In nkmi. 
r8»s Keep, Pmlter xxiv, $ Swt>cte K rein dryten fore 
ace gesettc j^ylurmlyin iw 4.’%7 K. /Llfkku 

Gregory's afA ilura gylicudra litylilu. c *000 

Ags, Go$p. Mail vI. la Porgyf iwhiru i*wa swa »'e 

fctrgyfaS urutii gylieiidum x|fc Wvcin' yob ix. a8, I 
»haiiiede aiiejny werktt, witetide tlmi tkm shuldist not 
S|»are to the glltemk, 

fQixITtist* Obs. rast'^'K [f. Cciw sb. -f* 
-WT.J A miilty person ; an offeriflen 
t 4 m W. Wmm Ari II "#r vi, Only the Prindfal 
Giiihms RiTOUg Your Kiieiiiy ought to wnfcr llmtli. 
©uiltlasa fgritfe), & Forms: m/cGfiit/A 
[late UK. f, Guilt + -//lu -imn.] 

1. Free from guilt; iiiiioccnt. Const, of ffiom. 
£ t»m Fifis 4 Firims riSSS) i jj llaiicle cm biUKle mh iiabt 
■Se euelft man gyltdra*. c i«» ijumn 11)77 all 

wms R. Ctorc, Koli\<f7<7 fie cii guiiwin.* 

!.« «»«« al wewe, r*34o Vuffor ML 

16406 FIVui.iAlk 3* sc he «:id« 1^1 I am gililus of hl» lyue, 
WvCLif Miati. xxvii, I jiiii or 

fm tht hl <*,‘4 of tldi iurf nrwi. c 1460 /irnmNy JfjsL iv, 
»7 A»d l biw g y It 1 1 1 si wi i 1 a . ayde *548 1 1 all CM ro»n 

Mkh. ///| E K I'te caksj-e of tli« tkiariuakn «if fustuye gylllcs 
xtoo F. (C I. v’.li. 36 All the ffior®.. 

itii bitwd 01 giiiltkA'N® . I vfiltti w&,%, *647 CuWLtT 
Mistr., CmurdiMmi i, t»an«l»»omly the thhig contrive, 
*rh»t may guillicrt wf ti Mm 1723 Bbkkkliw Gmrdiem 


GUIHEA. 


GUILTIaESSLY. 
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No. 62 Y 3 The cheapness of puerile delights, the giuMess 
joy they^leave upon the mmd. 1750GRAY £U^v xv, Some 
Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s blood. 4853 Grote 
Greece 11. Ixxxiv. XI. 189 Upon their guiltless heads fell all 
the terrors of retaliation for the enormities of the despot 
quasi-rt^fr/^. 1542 Udall £;rasm. Apopk. 11. 201 a, He was 
.. through enuie & falsely surmised accusacions, guilte- 
lesse condemned & putie to death, 
b. absol. or qimsi-jiJ. Now only with 
CTsaa Trln, Coll, Ham, 105 pe unbilefFulle man werpe^J 
lus ajen gilt uppe }>e giltlese. a 1300 Cursor M. 11554 He 
made oon ordinaunce in hi^e f^at mony guides shulde dhe. 
13.. E. E. A Hit. P. A. 668 Hk is a dom pat neuer god gaue, 
pat euer he gyltlez schulde be schente. c 1450 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 5152 Bathe giltles and als gylty, 1484 Caxton 
Fables of A If oHce i Ye shold do grete sytme yf ye dyd put 
this I nnocent and gyltles to dethe. 1769 Blackstone Comm. 
IV. xxvii. 336 In consequence of a notion that God would 
always interpose miraculously to vindicate the guiltless. 

t< 3 . tratisf. Oi things, places, etc. : h'lee from 
the stain of crime. Const, of. Ohs. 

t6oz Marston Ant. Mel iv. Wks. 1856 L 46 Was ever 
Prince. . I^fl shipwrackt, banisht, on more guiltlesse ground? 
x6sa Benlowes Theoph. xn. Ixxu, We there, on grassie 
tufted Tapistries In guiltlesse shades, by full hair’d trees . . 
view natures ants and bees. 1725 f*oPE Odvss. x\. 658 
Though spears in iron tempests rain’d around, Yet innocent 
they play’d, and guiltless of a wound. 1784 Cowper Task 
in. 698 That dissipated minds .. Should seek the guiltless 
joys that I describe. 

fS. nonce 'Uses. a. Free from penalty, scot free, 
b. Uncleserved. Obs, 

XS79 Enphues (Arb.) 90 God. who permitteth no 

f uile to be guiltlesse, will shortly requite this injury. 1602 
Iakston A/itonio's Rer/.iv. iii. Wks. 1856 I. 126 Have I 
liv'd to see his vertues blurd With guiltlesse blots? 

3 . Having no acquaintance, dealings, or fami- 
liarity with, no experience or use of (something). 
Const of. (Cf. Innocent 2 c and GuiLTt 3 b.) 

1667 Milton P. L , ix. 392 Not as shee with Bow and 
Quiver armd, But with such Gardning Tools as Art yet 
rude, Guiltless of lire had formd. 1693 Dryden Ovid's Met. 
I. 132 'I'he teeining earth, yet guiltless of the plough, And 
unprovok’d, did fruitful stores allow, a 1763 SHENSTONfc 
Elegies i. 15 Guiltless of disguise. 1862 Atlantic Monthly 
Sept. 338/2 Gabriel was . . reported . . to be guiltless of the 
alphaljet, 1874 Lisle Carr Jud (hvynne I. i. i Distinguish- 
ing it from other fium-houses, which were guiltless of that 
Sfiectai ornamentation. 

Griiltiessly (gi‘ltiesli), t 3 ;t/ 2 i. [f.prec. + -ly‘^.] 
In a guiltless manner ; without guilt. 

1548 UiMLL, etc. Erasm. Par. 1 Pet. i. 1-2 Whom the 
rageiug crueltie of them, which hated the name of Christe, 
hathe gihelesly dryuen out of the places where their fathers 
dwelt before them. 1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus ii, 13 
'!i’he trifling vse of the name of God and Christ, the which 
no man shall guilielessely lift vp in vaine. 1870 Rustem 
Led. Art i. 27^ It is not fxjssible . . for any, guiltlessly, to 
pass their days in a succession of pleasures. 

ISniltlessBess (gidtlesnes). [f. Guiltless 
u. + -NK8S.J The condition, quality, or state of 
being guiltless ; innocence, 

2S71 Golding Calvin on Fs. iv. 2 If at any tyme our gilt- 
ksstinesse appeere not before the world. 1650 Hobbes De 
Carp, Pal 23^ When Justice is taken for Guiltle.snesse, the 
Actions are just, and yet not alwayes the Man. 1681 _T. 
Flatman fferaclUus A’/afew (17131 11 . 30 If the Declaration 
of a Grand Jury .. cannot convince the World of the guilt- 
lessne.ss of any Man, what can ? 1813 Sir S. Rom illy Speech 
Pari 5 Mar., 'i'he guiltlessness of the Princess of Wales was 
established. 1877 Mlss Yongk Cameos III. )il 58 These 
preposterous charges almost show the real guiltlessness of 
the veteran on whom national hatred had fixed. 


(gi'lti), a. Forms : l gyltig, 2 gelt's. 
2-4 geity, 3-4 gulti(w), 4 g6lfci(f, gilt-, guiltif^e, 
gylti, -if, -yf, 4-5 gulty, 4-6 gilti, gylty, 5 
gilBy, giltyf, 5-6 gilti©, gylti©, 6 giltye, gyltd, 
7 guiltie, 6- guilty. see Guilt 

and -y L Some ME), forms are due to association 


of the sufii.x with ~tf -ive.] 

1 . That has ofi'euded or been in fault; delin- 
quent, criminal. Now in stronger sense: That 
has incurred guilt; deserving punishment and 
moral reprobation ; culpable. Often aimf 
c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxiii r8 Swa bwyle swa swerej> on 
hiere oftVunge he ofer \nx:t weofud ys se y.s gyltis {Hatton 
Gasp, geiti;^,' Vulg. debet\, a 1x7s Coit. Horn. 239 pan seied 
barn god he geity mannen sene^eden [etc.], a 1240 Lofsong 
in Cott. Ham. 205 Ich iciiowe me guhi and creie kafdi 
mercL 13.. .S>;/’y«Y^j'y.i W.)856Thour^ththeconsedof hiis 
wif. He sloughtli his greihond nowt geUif 13 . . E.E.A lilt. 
P. A 668 pe gyltyf may contryssyoun hente & be hur? mercy 
to grace c 1380 Wyclif IVks. (1880) 9 pei ben rnost 

gyitif of alle c 1400 Rom. AVW6394 Penaunce. .for my sinne 
%uch tlmt I fond me gilty inne. c X400 Gamdyn 822 We wil 
sle he rgihif and late h« t'other goo. 1638 Ford Lad:^> s i rtal 


Anti- Tkflypth. 188 The guiltiest still are ever least ashamed. 
x8x4 Calhoun Speech 25 Feb., Wks. 1864 II. 92 , 1 know not 
■whidi to pronounce the most gmlty : the nation that inliicts 
a wrong, or tliat which quietly .submits to it, xc^ Bvron 
Mar, Pal 1. i, And secret as the grave to which they doom 
I’he guilty. 1870 R. W. Dale IFeek-day Semn. vi. 127 lo 
pardon the guiliiest. 

b. transf. of the instrument with which, or the 
scene where, a crime is committed ; or the like. 

xs88 SuAics, Tit. A. v. ii. 184 This one Hand yet is left, 
to cut your throats. Whil’st that I.auinia tweene her smmps 
■diith hold : The Bason that receiues your guilty blood, 
xeoo ™ Com. Err. iv. iv. 66 Vpon me the giu tie doores were 
shut. x6a9 Milton Hatwity 39 Only with speeches fair 


She woo .s the gentle Air To hide her guilty front with 
innocent Snow. 1709 Mrs, Manley Seer. Mem. (1736, lil. 
264 Had he. .not have gone to the guilty Rendezvous. 1780 
CowpER Y.,450 The storms that overset the joys of 

life. Are but His rods to scourge a guilty land. 1821 Byron 
Cain III, i. 397 He hangs his guilty head, a 1854 Reed 
Led. Brit. Poets xo. (1857) 123 Perceiving that the barge 
was steering to the traitor’s gate, she refused to enter that 
guilty portal. 

2 . That has committed a particular offence or 
crime, or is justly chargeable with a particular 
fault. Const, of. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6898 Holdep horn gulti of he dede 
& latep . . in strong prison be ydo. c X380 Wyclif Sel. 
Wks. HI. 289 Gilti of schedyng perof the blood of Jesus 
Crist}. 1414 Brampton Penit. Fs. Ixxi. (Percy Soc.) 27 
Thow’5 thou be gylty of synnes sevene. 1450 Lomner in 
Poston Lett. No. 93 I. 125 He was arreyu^ .. upon the 
appechementes . . and fonde gylty. 1590SHAKS. Cotn. Err. 
iiL ii. 168 Least myselfe be guilty to selfe wrong,! le stop 
mine eares against the Mermaids .song. 1593 — 2 Hen. Vf 

III. ii, 17 We intend to try his Grace today, If he be guiltie. 

1613 Pilgrimage (1614) 112 In some cases of homi- 

cide the guiltie person w'as put in a little-ease prison. 1676 
tr. Guillafiere's I- oy. Athens 46 I’hey are guilty of very 
foul mistakes. 1681 Trial S. Colledge 6 You must plead to 
the Court, Guilty or not Guilty. 1710 Berkeley AVmr. 
Hum. Knovol r. §91 [We] are guilty of no innovation in that 
respect. 176^Blackstone Comm. IV. xxvii. 338 One cannot 
but be ptoaished at the folly and impiety of pronouncing a 
man guilty, unless he was cleared by a mii-acle. xygz Anecd. 

IV. Pitt HI. xxxix. 39, I charge the Ministers with the 
highest crimes that men in their stations can be guilty of. 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IL 392 The heir at law ..had 
been guilty of a breach of trust. 1859 Lang Wand. India 

Well, plead Not guilty, and you will have it. 1884 Ld. 
Esher in Law Times Rep. LXXHI. 616/2 note^ The 
deceased was also guilty of negligence or of want of reason- 
able care contributing to the accident. 1884 Sir S. St. John 
Hayti iii. 86 'I'he first and last chief who was ever guilty 
of .so unaccountable a weakness. 1894 Solicitors' yml, 
XXX IX. 2/2 The. .report . . must .state that fraud has been 
committed, though the guilty person need not be specified. 
\'h. absol. 2&sb. The person who is guilty. Obs. 
1550 W. Lynne Carton's Cron. 231 b, Therupon was the 
gykye fastned aboute the necke with an yron coller . . and 
then a fyer made . . and so the Gylty roasted tyll he dyed. 
1611 Spf.ed Hist. Gi. Brit. ix. xv, § 56. 644 Yet at length 
was that Castle enforced to surrender vpon .composition of 
life, excepting the guilties of Burgundies death. 1700 Dryden 
Cock P'ox 287 Oft a speedier pain the guilty feels, 
c. In playful or ironical use. 

1588 Shak.s, L. L. L. I. u 116 Brag. Is there not a ballet 
Boy, of the King and the Begger? Boy. Tne world was 
very guilty of such a Ballet some three ages since. 1648 
Symmons Vimi. K. Chas. 15 I’hese Papers might have been 
Evidences of I'ruth and of Loj'alty too had the Surprizers 
of them been guilty of these vertues. a i66x Fuller 
Worthies (1840^ HI. 65 He died not guilty of much wealth. 
1673 Ladies Call ii. iii. § 23 The World is apt enough to 
malicious errors , . but 'tis seldom guilty of the charitative. 
a 1704 T. Brown P erst us' Snt.i. Wks. 1730 1 . 54 For read 
his trifles, and scarce in one line You’ll find him guilty of 
the least design. X717 Berkeley yrnl. Tour Italy Jan., 
Wks. 1871 IV. 551 Church of the Carmelites . . in the front 
a little diamond work, which they are sometimes guilty of. 
1784 CowpER Task II. 12 He finds bis fellow guilty of a skin 
N ot coloured like his own. 

f 3 . Guilty of (rarely /<?) : culpably responsible 
for (a result) ; to blame for the loss or destruction 
of (something), Obs. 

a 1225 Ancr, R. 58 Heo is gulti of by bestes dea’Se. 139S 
Purvey Remonstr. (1851) 34 Ye ben giltif of alle, and cause 
of here dampnacioun. Ibid. 139 He that takith gouernance 
of a ship in great tempest to a man vnkunnynge, is gilti of 
al the .ship, and of alle thingis conteynid therynne. 1532 
Frith Mirr. ii. Wlcs. (X573) 87 Orels are they in ieoperdie 
to perishe at euery pit, and the eye giltie of their destruction 
for withdrawing her office from them. 1535 Coverdale 
1 Sam. xxii. 22, I am giltye of the soules of thy fathers 
house. 1611 Shaks. IVint, T. iv. iv. 549 Th’ vnthought*on 
accident is guiltie To what we wildely do. 1628 Milton 
Vac. Exerc. 96 Severn swift, guilty of Maiden’s death. 
1648 Boyxm Seraph. Lave 116^) 24 It was . . a want of Dis- 
cretion, that was guilty of their faults. 1700 Dryden Pal. 

Arc. HI. 815 With mortal hatred I pursued hk life. Nor he 
nor you were guilty of the strife, a 1715 Be rnet iPwn Time 
I. (1724) 1 . 40 The preachers, .cried out against all that were 
for moderate proceeding.s, as guilty of the blood that had 
been shed. 

f 4 . Deserving of liaVe to (a penalty). Also 
bound to the performance <3^ (a vow) « L. reus 


oti. Ohs. 

cisSo Wyclif Wks. (1880) to ]?« hen .. gjdti of damp- 
acion. 1382 — Matt xxvi. 67 He is gilty of deth. [So r6ii ; 

V. worthy.} 1:1430 Life St. Hath. (1884) 42 And wyth 
>tel sleyghte.s maken hem gylty to pe peynes of belle. 
X440 Jacob's M^ell 98 He schal be gylty to he doom. IS 77 
autrouillier Ltitheron Ep.Gal-jz By doing good works 
lou shalt be made worthie of etemall life ; but by beleuing 
\ Christ thou shalt be made culpable and giltie of eternal 
eath. X607 Hieron Wks. I, 328 The sinne of nature .. 
laketh vs guiltie of the wrath of God. a 1648 Ld. Herbert 
dfe Hen. VIII (X683) 420 A Man . . guilty of the highest 
unishment. 1700 Dryden Pal 4 r Arc. r. 427 Some pray 
om prison to be freed; and come. When guilty of their 
Dws, to fall at home. 

5 . Of actions or conditions; Involving guilt, 
ulpable, criminal. 

1591 Shaks. i Hen. Vf n. iv.. 04 His T respas yet Hues 
uiltie in thy blood. 1700 Dryden Fables, Ctnyras^ Mymha 
III she presag’d, and yet pursu’d h6r lust, i or guilty 
Insures give a double gust. 1784 Cowper Task 111.70 Let 
er pass, and charioted along In guilty splendour, shake the 
ublic ways. X87X Macduff Mem. Patmos vii. 85 ihese 
.aodiceaus were living in guilty self-deception. 


6. Of the conscience, mind, etc. ; Laden witb. 
guilt, haunted by tiie recollection of crime. 

^593 Shaks. 3 Hen. PY.v. v*. ii Suspition alwayes haunts 
the guilty minde. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. z% 
He was in great fear during the tempest, because of his 
guilty conscience. 1693 T. Creech in Dryden' s Jttverml 
(1697) 335 Not sharp Revenge, not Hell it self can find 
A fiercer Torment than a Guilty Mind. iSzx Shelley 
Hellas 731 Revenge, and Wrong, bring forth their kind ; 
The foul cubs like their parents aie; Their den is in the 
guilty mind. 1871 E. F. BvRKAd Fidem iii. 53 Our minds 
dark, because they are guilty, 

b. Of feelings, etc. : Prompted by sense of guilt. 
1593 Shaks. Lucr. 1482 Let guiltlesse soules be freed from 
guilty woe. 1641 Milton Ck. Govt. v. Wks. (1851) 114 
Their own guilty carriage protests they doe feare. 1667 — 
P. L. IX, io 58_ Naked left To guilty Shame. 2813 Scott 
Rokeby u. xxiii, In Wyclifie’s conscious eye appear A guilty 
hope, a guilty fear. 

t 7 . Conscious, cognizant, privy. ^tiUy 

to oneself ~ L, conscim sibi. Const, of lo, Obs. 

1599 Hakluyt Voy. H. i. 7 Being guilty vnto himselfe of 
the murther of his kinseman Bruno . . he trauailed vnto 
lertisalem. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. ni. ii, lie giue 
out .. that 1 know the time, and place where he stole it, 
though my soule bee guiltie of no such thing. 1605 Bp. 
ViKVL Medit. ^ Votes 11. §4 'I’he Elephant, that being guilty 
to his deformity, he cannot abide to look on his owne face 
in the water, but seeks. .muddy channels. 1607 Topsell 
P'ourf. Beasts (1658' 373 I'he Lion went away guilty of his 
hurt. 1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage {x6 14) 301 Not to suffer 
the Alcoran . . to be read . . of every one ; guilty of the 
absurdities therein contained. _i633 J. Adams Exp. z Peter 
ii. I Like an old courte.san, guilty of her own witheredness. 
2651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. ii. xxxvi. (1739) 162 Ih 
truth they were guilty oftentimes to themselve.s, that they 
were not within the degrees. 1685 Dryden Theocritus 
Idyll xxiii. De.^pairing Lover 54 Fare well., ye .stones And 
threshold guilty of my midnight moans. 1690-2 Tillotson 
Serm. xxxviii. 1735) L 359 ’When we are not guilty to our 
selves that we have deserv'd them [persecutions] from men. 
8- tomb, 

1604 Shaks, m. iii. 39, I cannot thinke it That he 
would steale away so guiIty-Iike, Seeing your comming. 
2642 J. Eaton Honey-combe Free Justif. 251 Guiltie-making 
sinne. i860 Round. Papers, On beingfound out 

230 This wrath of the guilty-conscienced Sachs. " 

Hence t GuiTtysMp, guiltiness. 

*SS7 N, T. (Genev. ) v, 18 Lykewyse then as by the 
offence of one, giltiship came on all men to condemnation. 

t G’uiTy, a. obs. In 5 gyly, [f. Guile sb. + 
-Y 1.] F all of guile ; deceitful, wily. 

C1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 36 Thou wenest wel 
but .she is ful gyly,— I’hou art deceyved whanne thou best 
gyuuest to trus-t. 15x5 Barclay Mgloges i. (1570) Aijb/2 
J hen let not, Cornix, pla>mly to -say the troth, Let scabbed 
clawe, and gyly men be wroth. [1849 J . W ilson Christopher 
-under Catmass in Blackw. Mag. LX VI. 630 Richard him- 
self is not more wily — ^guily—smily— -and oUy.] 

Gnimbard (grmbajd). [ad. )i .guimbarde^ of 
unknown origin.] A jew’s-harp. 

[2825 Dankeley EncycL Mus.^ Guimharde, the Jews'- 
barp.} 1830 Maunder Treas. Kuotol. 1, Guimbard, a 
musical instrument ; the Jews' harp. And in recent Diets. 
0 uimp, variant oi Gimp 
G tiind, guine, obs. ff. of Gear, 'W'dd cherry. 

1803 J. Leyden Scenes Infancy iv. 73 The guine. 
t Cini'XLdall. Obs. Also 7 gy udall. [a. OF. 
guindal (mod.h’. gttmdeau)^ f. guinclerf f. Tent, 
root : see \V IND z/.} A windlass. 

2628 R, Norton Gunner Ii. 118 I'he Guindall or Windlas, 
is a conuenient inuention, to mount a peece of Ordnance. 
ibid. liv. 123 Gyndall, 

©ubiea (gi’Bi). Forms: 7 (gennie), gxn- 
(ii)ey, gmme, -y, guirmea, “(©)y, gynny, 7-^ 
gniney, -ie, guynny, 7- guinea. [The geogra- 
phical name appears fiist in Pg. as Gubie (hence 
bp. Guindj F. Guinie) ; its origin is unknown.] 

I. 1 . The European name of a portion of the 
West Coast of Africa, extending from Sieira Leone 
to Benin, used aitrib. and ConU}. in the following: 

(In several instances the name is used loosely for West 
Africa or for some far-off or unknown country.) 

Guinea aloe^ amomumj cloth^ drill, hairivorm^ 
fea, stuff \ Guinea bird, [a) a Guinea -hen 
or Guinea-fowl (alsoy^-.) ; {b) Jocularly, a native 
African; Guinea corn (also with small ^), 
Purra or Indian millet, Sorghum vulgare ; 
Guinea cubebs. Piper vlfselii (Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1886) J Guinea current (see quot.) ; Guinea 
deer, the Chevrotair ; t Guinea duck, tire 
IVIuscovy duck ; Guinea goose, the Chinese goose 
or swan-goose, Jnser or Cygnopsis cygnoides\ 
Guinea grains, grains of Paracise (bimmonds 
Diet. Trade 1858); Guinea grass (also with 
small g), a tall-growing fodder-grass of tropical 
Africa, Panicum maximum’, Guinea greeny 
same as acid-green, a bright greenish yellow {Cent, 
Diet,) ; Guinea hog, the river-pig of Guinea, 
Potamochoerus pictus (by Marcgraf 1648 called 
Porcus guineensis ) ; Guinea merchant, one who 
trades with Guinea; hence, a slave-dealer; 
Guinea (oil) palm, Elais guineensis (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.i886); Guinea peach, a strong climbing shrub 
of western tropical Africa, Sareoeephaltes esculen- 
ius (N.O. Rubiacem), yielding a fruit resembling 
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a peach (Loudon Encyd, Plants 1829) ; f 0 miiea 
peacock, piece (see quots.) ; Guinea plum, the 
plum-like fruit of a large West Alfican tree, Pari- 
narium excdsum (Loudon 1829) ; Guinea pods, 
the fruit of Capsicum frutescms (Syd. Soc, Lex. 
1886) ; Guinea ship, a ship trading to Guinea, a 
slave-ship; (^) a sailor’s name for a floating 
medusa, Physalia pelagica (Cassell) ; Guinea 
Hihiscus sab^riffa i^Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886) ; 
Guinea trader « Guinea merchant ; Guinea 
weed, Pstiveria alliacea {Treas. BoL 1866); 
•f Guinea wheat (also with small g), an old name 
of Indian corn.; f Guinea wood « Red- wood. 
Also ..Guinea-cock, -hen, -man, etc. 

xjS/g tr. A dam0H*s Foy. Seneg'itl 201 The ^Guinea aloe, 
of which the negroes .. make very good ropes. x886.S j'</. 
iS’oc. Large-seeded ^Guinea amomum, the Amomum 
macrosMrmum. 1:637 Pocklincton Attar CAk p It is 
a world to see, what pert ^Gynny Birds their Gossips are. 
170a Mar. RmDELL Foy. Madeira 60 The turkey, the 
African Guinea bird, and tlie quail, are found here, i8a6 
H. N. CoLEKitxsE IVi-si /mites 263 *Ki’, retorted my 
Guinea bird. 1886 Yui-E & Burnell 
*Gutnea doiks, Guinea stuffs. Apparently these were 
piece-goods bought in India to be used in the West African 
trade, 1697 Dampier i'ey. (1698I I. iii. 48 'I’he Indians are 
Husband-men, and plant Maiz and *Giiinea Corn, 17^9 tr. 
Adansorts Fay. Senegal 69 At that time they [w. the fields} 
were covered with a large kind of millet, called guiar-nait, 
or Guinea corn. 1775 Romans Florida 84 They cultivate 
for bread . . two varie.ies of that species of Pankum vulgarly 
called guinea corn. 1834 R, H. Frouob AVw. (1838) L 343 
The guinea-corn grows near fifteen feet hi-ah. 187^ Bed- 
FOHD Sat lads Pocket Bk. iv. (ed , 2 ji xos 'I'he *Gninea Current 
is a stream current, running to the Eastward, along that 
part of the African coast comprised cbie^ between Cape 
Koxo and the Bight of Biafra ; extending South w.ird to the 
3rd and 2nd parauKls of North latitude. 175a Sir J. Hill 
Hist. Anim. 579 The *Gu!n€a-deer. 177.1^ Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. <1776) HI. 240 The Chevrotain, or Gutnea deer. 1644, 
ids* *Ginnie, Ginney Drill [see Drill jrA'd. xdoa Carew 
C&nmmll 24 b, Of tam.e I-Urds, Cornwall hath .Doues, Geese, 

. .^Ginney duckes. i688 R. Holme Armousy n. imh The 
Guinny Duck. . is by some Authors called a Cairo- Duck ; of 
others a Muscovy-Duck, 1879 Newton in Fncyct, Brit. 
X. 778/2 The largest living Goose is that called the Chinese, 
*Guinea, or Swan-Goose, Cygmpsis cyymides. *756 P. 
Browne Jamaim 366 ^Guinea Grim . is frequently culti- 
vated, to supply stabled and working cattle with fo»d. 1834 
IVesi /mi. Sketch Bk. il. 9 note, The accidental introduction 
of the Gu'nea-grass into Jamaica in 1744. 1834 M. Scoit 
Cruise Midge xx. (1836} 330 The faces of them hills} 
being covered with guinea-gras.s pieces* x88^ 1 .ady Bra-ssev 
The Trades 262 Mixed with this vegetation in large quanti- 
ties wa.s Guinea-grass. 1857 /Cikken/misieds Man. 
Hum. Parasites (Syd. Soc.) I. 398 By the English fit is 
known as] the ^Guinea, hairworm. 1788 “Guinea hog [see 
Hog jtA* 3I. 1719 T. Gordon Cordial Lmo Spirits I. 214 
You may as well argue with a *Guiney M.erchant agaimst 
the Selling of Slaves. *567 G. P'ennhr in flafcluyt Foy. 
(15S9) J4S Certain peason called “Guinie peason. *698 
Froger F&y. 33 'I’he ^Guinea Peacock, which others call 
the Imperial, or the Imdy, is black, and almost of the big- 
ness of a Turkey. x8^ Penny Cyd. XI. 480/2 * Guinea 
pepper, the seeds of two .species of Amomum, found on the 
west coast of Africa, within the tropics; the one, A. gi^-ana 
Faradisiy the other A. gramUffopim. X804 Ann. Rev. H. 
29/r TJie Moors are paid for their gum in pieces of calico 
dyed blue, called ’'guinea-pieces; they are seven or eight 
ells long, and half an ell wide. - - The Moors instantly ascer- 
tain whether a guinea-piece is fabricated in France or India, 
by the smell 1855 .Macaulay Htst Fug , vii. HI. i6x They 
were crowded together like slaves in a '^Guinea ship, 18x3 
W. Milburn Orient, Comm. 1 . 289 “Guiriea stuffs, 4^ yards 
each [per ton} xaoo [pieces], X756 "“Guinea trader ssee 
GtUNEA-MAN 2). XS9S r Loaio, Breua, a kind of *g|nni€ or 
turkte wheate. 1610 Guilum Heraldry hi. Hi fi6n» ixa 
He beareth Axure, three earesof Ginny Wheate louped and 
bladed or. x688 R, Holme Armoury 11. 56/2 Ginny Wheat 
., is also termed Indian, or Turky Wheat, xya* AH in 
Loud, Gas. No. 6040 7 Red Wood or “Guinea Wood the 
Hundred Weight,.. one Pound ten Shillings. 

Short for Guinka-fowl, Guinea-hen. Obs. 
i6ao Venner Fia Recta iii. 58, Ginnies ; or Tnrkies. 1647 
A. Ro.ss Myst. Poet. xiv. [1675 ■ 357 .She was called Penelofie, 
from the gennies or turky hens, named M eleagrides and Pene- 
lope, for they fed her, being an infant. [x66i Uiveix Hist, 
A nim. ^ Mim lntrod.. I'he Cock and hen, patavine, i urcick, 
Persick, Scottish, Indian and Ginnie.} 

II. The coin so called, or its value. 

8. An English gold coin, not coined since 1S13, 
first struck in 1663 with the nominal value of aojr,, 
but from 1717 until its disappearance circulating 
as legal tender at the rate of 2ir. Embk guinea’. 
a coin equal in value to two guineas. Spade guinea : 
a guineaof the pattern coined 1787-1800, so called 
from the form of the escutcheon on the reverse. 

In 1663 the Royal Mint was authorized to coin gold pieces?, 
of the value of 204“, * in the name and for the u*€ of the 
Comimny of Royal Advent urers of England trading with 
Africa these pieces were to bear for distinction the %«» 
of a little elephant, and 44^ of them were to contain is lb. 
troy of ^ oar Crown® gold *. The 2 -tf. pieces of the African 
company received the popular name of guimas almost as 
soon as they were imied, as being intended for use in the 
Guinea trade, and made of gold from Guhiea ; .and the name 
Was extended to later coins' of the same intrinsic value. ^ As 
silver was the mih standard till 1816, the value of the guinea, 
was from the first subi«t to market flucumtions, according 
to the amdiiion of the silver coin, which became so bad 
that the guinea rose as high as 30X, in i6n5. fu *7^7 
it was fixed at ai4., after which it underwent no further 
alteration. The latest coinage of guineas took place in 18x3; 
the smf€riignt,t>f the value of »«,, was first issued in 1817* 
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1664 Evelyn Diary 9 Mar., Now it was that the fine new- 
milled coin, both of white money and guineas, was established. 
1666 Fepvs Diary 29 Oct., My goldsmith . . tells me that 

f ianys, which 1 bought 2,000 of not long ago, and co.st me 
ut change, will now cost me 22<f.; and but very few 
to be had at any price. 1673 Marvell Rek. Transp. 21 . 19 
The great little Animal wa.s on a sudden turn’d so yellow, 
and grown wiihall so unwieldy that he might have past 
currant for the Elephant upon a Guinny. 1^86-7 in Wood 
11848) 247 note, I giue to my dearest child y** Lady 
Shuttleworth . . a gilt box w^J* 30 gynnyes in it. 1700 A. 
Haig in J. Russell Haigs xi. (1881) 336 Zerubabell got 
from me.. a guinie, which is to be at 23 shillings starling 
and 6 penies. X706 Land. Gaz, No. 4208/3 Lost,, .a. .Purse, 
with 3 Five-Guinea Piece.s, 3 double Guineas. U!X734 
North Exam. n. iv. § 55 (X740) 259 The Duke gave him 
twenty Guineys to hire him to kill the King. 1777 Sheridan 
y'rip Scark. 1. i, Can you give me change lor a guinea? 
X83* Babbaije Ecoh. JiJanuffxw. (ed. 3) 124 The great step, 
that of abolishing the guinea, has already been taken without 
any inconvenience. 

b. Proverbial phr. (Cf. guinea-gold ) 

X7*7 Gay Beggads Opera 1. v. (X729) 7 A wife’s like a 
guinea in gold. 

4 . A sum of money equal to the value of this 
coin. In present ruse, a name for the sum ot 21A 
The guinea is the ordinary unit for a professional fee and 
for a subscription to a society or institution ; the prices 
obtained for works of art, racehorses, and sometimes landed 
property, are also stated in guineas. Otherwise the word is 
now only occasionally U'=ed, 

x688 in Ellis Corr. 1 1829) IL 186 The Royal African Com- 

O have lately a dividend of ten guineas per cent. x 6 gg 
ICKES in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 283 Its prime cost 
will at least lie a guiney. xys* Fielding Miser m. iii, 
A turkey . . which . . may be bought for a guinea, or there- 
abouts. X767 A. Young Farnieds l.ett. to People I’o 
regard a guinea raised by cultivation as materially different 
in value to us from a guinea raised by any other trade, X778 
in Boswell's yohnson 3 Apr,, I have been looking at this 
famous antique dog . . valued at a thousand guineas. ^ 1818 
I.ADY Morg an A uiolnog.ix Ssq^yA shawl . , forfive guineas. 
1883 IFMtakeds Almanack ^62 Winners of Races 1863-82. 
Derby, Oaks, St. I^ger, 2,000 (iuineas, t,ooo Guineas. 
X884 H. Smart Post to Finish vii. It’s a guinea to a ^oo!-e- 
berry on Sam. x^s diet 48 Fki. c. x6 1 16 Such .substitutes 
.. shall lie paid at tJie rate of seven guineas per day. 

6. atlHb. and Comb., as guinea-stamp ; guinea- 
fed adj. ; gtdaea*boat (see quot,) ; guinea-oorpa 
(see quot 1810 s. v, Guinka-tbadk) ; guiney 
dropper, one who cheats by dropping counterfeit 
guineas ; guiaea-edga (see quot.) ; guinea-gold, 
f («) collect, guineas; yd) gold of which guineas 
were coined, gold of 23 carats; guinea-table, ?a 
gaming-table, where the stake is a guinea ; guinea- 
wedge, ? 

X867 Smyth Sailods Word'hk..*Guinea hoat,ziei^xo'mx\st. 
galley, of former limes, expressly built for smuggling g>-!d 
across the Channel, in use at Deal, xyxo Palmer Prm^erH 
209 ’Tis astonishing that a young gentleman, bred five or 
six years in our own universities, shou’d, at his first coining 
to Ixmdon, he drawn in i>y ^giuiiwa-droppers. 17x2 Gay 
Trivia in. 249 Who now the Guinea- Droppi r’s Bail rtgard.s, 
'Prick’d by the SharfMsr’s Dice or Juggler’s Cards? X890 
Zakhnhdorf Art Bookbinding 6 *Guinea-edge, a roll wiih 
a pattern similar to the edsje of an old guinea. xSro Bent- 
ham Art of /'(xeking (1821) 175 note. Inconvenient to a 
♦guinea-fed jurymun to attend oftener than the Aci requiie*. * 
ikrjt I^oud. Gaz. No. 599/4 On Wednesday the second of 
August, there went away from his Masters hou^e. .a you g 
man by name John Kirke . . wiih a conrideiable summ in 
^Guiny-Gold. 179$ Burns 7’^<2/7*i he rank is but 

the %uinea stamp; The man’s the gown fora* that, x8i* 
L. M. Hawkins C'tess # Gertr. \l. 57 She will goto the 
^guinea-table . .. rather than not play’, xy.. Mss, Delany 
in Life f Cyrr, (x86t} HI. 251 He has given me some very 
pretty ^gninea wetiges. 

b. quasi Priced at or amounting to a guinea. 
174a ?PiTT Sp. Ho. Comm, in Anecd., etc. (1797) L ly, 79 
The most stupid las-rjeaut at law that ever spoke for a guinea 
fee* 1742 H. Waltolk Lett. [1846) 1 . xBB 'fwice a-week 
there are to l>e [in Ranelach-gardens} ridottos, at guinea 
tickets, for which you are to have a supper and music x80i 
C. Lams in C. Kegan Paul W. Gotiwin (1876) IL 87 Ixave 
him to lake gutnea-and-a-half lodging.s with mama in 1 eg- 
horn. X897 Daily Nexos 15 June 8/5 Most of the badne-iA 
has been in the guinea and two guinea seats. 
fChiinea^coci:. Obs. The male of thegulnfa- 
fowl; the guinea-fowl (earlier called iurkey- 
e&cP). ■ ■ 

*577 B’ Goock HeresbaeNs Hmb. iv. (1586) xfifi, I wotikl 
faine kame the right ordring.of their outlandiAh iiirds, 
called Ginny Cocks, and Turky Cockes, . . before the yeere 
of, our l..orde .x,S3a they were . not . seen with us,- *599 
Hakluyt Fey. fl, 11. -it^ We found in this place,, great 
pkntie of partriges, Gtiinieoockst, and other wild® fouks, 
1S99 H, Buites Dyeis drie Dinner Kxt, 'i 1 te Ginny- Cocke 
was first brought out ed Numtdia, into Italy, ifiox Holland 
Piimy I. 33a We bane written alreadie of the Ginny or Turky 
cocks and hens, vptmt whom Nature Imtli bestowed a toldiug 
crest. 

Guineafi, obs form of 0wt.iHA'a 
©ili’iiearfowL flmported from Guinea in i6tli 
c.; cl F. pule de h GuinPe (Belon 1555).] A 
gallinaceous bird of the genus esp. M* 

Mekagris, which is a common domestic fowl in 
B^arope. It has skte-coloured plumage with while 
spots. 

1*655 Moufet 8 t Bshhit Health 9 Ii 7 l 5 ) i 64 

I'here are Home which lately brought hither certain 
chequer’d Hens and Cocks out of Mew Guinea, spoted 
white and black like a Harher’s Aproii, whose FItsh is like 
to the Fl«jh of Turklei.| x;^ /* I%*. Sierra* 

leme 48 It i$ . . surjfrMng that the Gai^ fowls, whkii are 
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real native.4 of the country . . should be neglected by them. 
x8o2 Bindley Anim, Biog. (x8i3) IL 249/rhe commuii 
guinea-fowl. ^ 1862 H. Kingsley Ravenshoe Iii, Some guinea- 
fowl were noisily preparing for roost. 

Guimea-lieii. 

fl. The Turkey-hen or turkey. Obs. 

XS78 hy'VE.Dodoens ii. Hi. 214 With white and blacke spots, 
lyke to the feathers of the Turkic or Ginny hen. 1588 
1 C Parke tr. Mendoza’s Hist. China 322 Ginny hennes, 
otherwise called I’urkey cockes, and m Spanish Pauo.s, 
x6ox Holland Pliuy 296 The Ginnie or Turkey hens 
in a part of Africke tailed Niimidia, be in great request. 
a 1637 B. JoNSON Horace’s Country IJ/e 53 'I'he Ginny- 
hen Could not eoe downe my belly then More sweet than 
Olives. 1669 WoKLiDGE Syst. Agnc. {1681) 176 Turkeys, 
or Ginney-hen.s, or Cocks, are a melancholy Fowl. 1698 
Fryer Acc. E. India ^ P. ax Fowls for Game they have 
several, the best of which is the Guinney Hen. 

2. The Guinea-fowl, or the female of the same. ■ 
X599 H. Buttes DyHsxN/e Dmner K iv, 'J’he Grecians call 
these fuules Melcagrklae For uhey say; Meleagers Sisters 
were transformed into Cinny-hens. 1703 It am iter Voy. 
HI. 23 Guinea- Plcns ; wliidi the Natives of these Islands 
call GalLyta Piniada, or the Painted Hen, 17S1 Pennant 
in PhiL Tnms. LXXI. 76 he CHiinea hens have long been 
iii porled into Britain.^ 1855 'I'ennyson Brook 126 He prahse'd 
his hens, his geese, Ins guinea-hens. 

fb. slang. A ct uitezan, piostitute. Obs. 
1604SHAKS. Otk. i.m. 317 Kiel would say, I would drowne 
my sdfe fur the loue i.fatJynney Hen, I would change my 
} i un.anity witii a iiaboone, X639 Glaethoknk A Ih. U alien, 
stein m. lii, 'Yonder’s the cock oth’ game, About tntred 5'on 
ginny hen, ilsey’r hiiltng. 1708 />rit. Apollo No. 90. 2/2 
You in an H on* m ruble Amour,, .cannot bear a little Cackling 
fr m a Gi.ir.ea Hen I 

tL Comb , as guinea-ben flower, the frilillary, 
Pntiliaria Aiekagris; guinea- Jben weed, a 
West Indian hetb, the Petiveria alliatea. 
X597GEKARDE Herbal 1. Ixxix. 122 'The i.he<:k< red Daffodil) or 
Gnniy hen flower, hath . fiowers. .checkered nu .st strangely. 
1629 Parklnsi.n / yrm/A/ vii 44, 1 lean tu eueryone their 
owne will Ut call it in English eyther Fj itiilaria, as it is called 
of most, orthechei,kerd Dafiodiil, or the tnniiee lien flower, 
or, as I doe, the chei.kerd Lilly 1829 Loclon Encyd.) 'Ian is 
stijj Petiveria. .hi thought., to he coveted by Gninea-hens, 
and hence its vulgar name of GuiLea-htn wet d. x8^ 7 teas. 
Bat. 556/1 Guinea-hen flt/wer, PritillarM meleagris. 
dmaea-mau (grnim#n). 

1. A 'tesstl ti; ding to the coast of Guinea; 
hence, a slave-fchip. Obs. exc. IJisi. 
ct6gs J. Miller Descr. New Fork (184:0 37 On Imtrd a 
small Guineaman, 1773 Oenti. Mag XiJlI. 46 A ship be* 
longjng/o Liverpool, with 35:0 board, was lately 

carried into Lar!;adoes by another Guliieamiin, after a smart 
cnga|tement, xBoo Cam. Cunningham in Aura/ Ckron, I'V, 
417 'I'he Dick Gninearoan, id Liyerp«d. 1834 M. Scott 
CruwMidge i, 1 rS'.fijfi The I arsof the various African rivers 
where the contraband Guii.eamen were in the hahit of lurk- 
ing. x8®i CiARK MimiELL ikmm bree Lance II. iv. 167 
uh the hope of iwtdng one of the mimeroim contraband 
Guineamen ciossit g tJte Atlaniic f«>r the S| anisb Alain, 
i* 2. A Guinea merchant. Obs^ ran. 

1756 Si-KNCE Anrai. 11850*981 Mr. Poi>e was with Sir Cod* 
fiey Kneih’r one tkiy, when hi-, nephew, a Giiiiwa trader, 
came in. ‘ Nephew, (said Sir tkdfrryd yim have the honour 
of seeing the two greater men in the world * I don't know 
how great you may l«, isaid the (.luinea-man', hut 1 don’t like 
your Kwks: I have often kmght a man, muth better than both 
of you together, all nmm:k& and bones, firf ten guineas’. 

S. A rialive ol Guinea. 

x83oCa**t. IL Cmmffem. ifiS Convinced me that there 
were more untruths mu! of Guiueamen ihan any other dass 
of 10.0 Mrs. G oitE Eng.i'harm'* 1 185* 92 liissimilar 

in mimci anti a-plr.iliwm a Guineaman and a Hindoo. 
tS66 Whittier Marg, Smith's yml Prove WkiA. *889 L 14 
Hi» skin was swarthy, wil black like a Mowrtir Guinea-man, 
but oi A color not unlike that of tarni>hed copper coin. 

4 . tWrih iiiiall g.) mna-ma. One who earns 
l^uliK'a fees (as a juryman) ; also, a fubscriber ol a 
jgtiitiea per amium to a Etrdtfty. 
tSxoJhee Guinkjv trawkI, xSxI Bentham Ch, Eng, 332 
liiH iim|>crtin«iiily iutrutling guinra-timn at .Sion-Coltege, 
Guiaea pepper, a. An early name for 
Cayenne pepper, b. (Kee c|tu>t. 1K39,) 

*597 Ghpaiwk Herbal n. IavI. 2i,,3 CJuinie hath the 
ta*.te of pepper, but power m vtnm. 16*0 Mei,.ion 

Asitoiog, HeejfltmgGtiiny- Pepper in the Hangmamiieyes 
&% he came to put the noosn oner his neckc. x6»6 Bacon 
SyAm f qaa It hath bctnesi Ifructsfe tolnimv a P«p|«ir, thry 
call G nny-PcpiJtr j Wlihii hath such a str0J!K Spirit, that i« 
pouokeih a Conrinual! Snecjs’ing. in ihn-e tlat are in the 
R* ‘Ome. *678 1 tUTiE a Hmd, m, I And clRwk with Fumes 
of Gulny-Pcp|>er. i7«^ lioSiMAH iminm >.5 (hdma Pepper 
..grows on Similw in ml iShells or IIuhIk *794 Mahtyn 
Momsmm'i IM xvi. Ca|i?ii»,;utn or (Aiiima Pepter, ksilm 
of this lurid order. *03» Feg. S'tthi, /nod 313 'I he (Hiiite* 
Pep|,»er, .iMriKluced into England, from I in ! in, so early as 
X 548. *835; / 'enny Cyci. X I, 48’ G ninm pepper, the needs 
of two tweies cf AmomuRi, fou wl on the wtht coast of Africa, 
within trw tropks; the one AmimaiM/ gram* Pumdisi, the 
other, Amommxn grandifiomm, I'lwy are powerfully aro- 
matic, stiriiiiiitiit^ and cortikl. 

<3T3|illtarpig (giiit jfigX fPeili. tbe animal 'was 
thtoui^hil tfr rtvcmlfle tfie'ymiiig of tlie Gtiiiiea flog 
(Paiamaciarus) ; or tlie name Guinm may have 
been applied laowly, at in Mime other instances, t$ 
designation for an unknown distani country* 
Coitftt 4 ofi with Gumm mtm% unlikely.] 

1. A riidcnt mammal (Cmm OoSafa) of the 
genus C««Vg ofigiMiiiig in H, America, hut novr 
widely dktrilmten in a lmlLiomesticiP'4 state. 

The farm Ih »p|ilW di«leaaliy to the wood-louse, smd » 
Cornwall to it» w»all white cowrie. 
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4 Power Exp. Philos, t. i6 You may see them fCheese 
Mites] . . like so many Ginny-Pigs, munching and chewing 
gie cud. i6;3 C. Lrown ira?'. Germany, etc. (1677) log 
Some odde dishes at their Tables ; as Guinypigs, divers sorts 
of Snails, and lortoises. 1713 Steei.e Guardian xNo. 106. 

F 4 ihpe were driven off at last by a Lap-dog, who was 
succeeded by a Guiney pig, *774 Goldsm. Nat Hist (1776) 
IV. 72 1 he mouse being., the most timid of all quadrupedes 
wcept the gmnea-pig. ^1806 Hatchett in /Vi/4 Trans. 
XGVI. 378 The .same chemisit found that the urine of the 
guinea-pig deposited carbonat of lime. 1881 Besant & Rice 
Chapl. of Fleet in xvii, There isn’t a mouse in all Epsom 
can be muter, or a guinea-pig dumber, 

2 . Naut. a. A midshipman in the East Indian 
service, to. An inefficient seaman. 

X747 Adv. Kidnapped Orphan 69 He sent his nephew, at 
the age of fourteen, on a voyage as a Guinea-pig. 1748 
Smoi.i.ett Rod. Rand, xxiv, A brave fellow asevercrackt 
bisket none of your guinea pigs. 1840 Marrvat Poor 
Jack XXVI, The midshipmen, or guinea pigs, as they are 
called. 1857 Smyth Sailor's IVord-Rk., Guinea-pigs, the 
younger midshipmen of an Indiaman. 

3 . in various jocular or contemptnous applica- 
tions with allusions to the coin. a. One who 
receives the fee of a guinea ; e. g. a medical man, 
a director of a public company (see qiiot. 1895), a 
clergyman doing duty for another, etc. to. (Seequot.) 

a. iSaix Combe Wife vj. (1869I 347 ‘ Oh ! oh I’ cried Pat, 

‘ how my hand hches, Thou guinea pig [a ‘ vet.’], in boots 
and breeches, To trounce thee well 1855 Smedley H. 
Cmierdale xxxvii, That ailment [‘ heart-ache ’j which defies 
those guinea-pigs, ‘ tlie faculty*. 1858 Chamb. frnl. i May 
279/2 Whenever the court sits .. the guinea-pigs [jurymen] 
sit along with it. 1871 Temple Bar XXXI. 320 ‘ Guinea 
pigs,’ the pleasant name for those gentlemen of more rank 
than means . . who have a guinea and a copious lunch when 
they attend board meetings, 1891 S. Mostyn 18 ] 

The Vicar has managed by himself, with occasional help 
from guinea-pigs. Gloss. Terms Stock 

Exch. s.v,, A man who lives by getting himself placed upon 
the Boards of a number of companies, whose businests he 
can have neither the time nor the qualifications to as.sist in 
directing, is a ‘ guinea pig 

attrib. xZZt Standard 12 May, We. .have here the ‘guinea 
pig ’ Director in all his pristine simplicity. 

b. i860 Faikholt Costume (ed. 2) ^28 Those who per- 
severed in the fasldon [of wearing hair-powder] paid one 
guinea a year for the privilege, hence the jesters nicknamed 
them guinea-pigs. 

Hence attinea-pigg’iit^ vbl. sb., the practice of 
acting as director of a company for the sake of the 
guinea fees; also of acting as clerical substitute 
(or, rarely, engaging the services of one). 

1887 Ch. Times 14 Jan. 26/4 The Rector.. preferred guinea- 
pigging once a Sunday to being present at his post twice a 
day. 18^ J . Hattoh By order Czar (1891) 125 A unanimity 
of belief m |oint-stock enterprises that makes guinea-pigging 
a positive virtue. ^ 1894 W ii-kins & V ivian Green bay tree 1 . 

7 By ‘ guinea-pigging floating Companies, and other means. 

Guinea trade, [in sense 1 iiom Guinea 1 , 
in 2 from Guinea II.] 
tl. The trade with Guinea, 

*673 Drvden Amboyna Prol. 9 They shall have all . . The 
Straits, the Guinea trade, the hemngs too, Nay to preserve 
them, they shall pickle you. 

2. jocularly. 'Fhe taking of guinea fees. 

1808 in Bentham's Art Packing 190 Deeply con- 
cerned and interested in the Guinea Trade 1810 Bentham 
Art Packing 33 The corps being termed the Guinea 
corps ; the members of it collectively Guineamen ; and it 
taken separately, this or that one is familiarly .spoken of as 
being concerned and interested in the Guinea trade. 
Guinea worau. A parasitic nematoid worm 
{Filaria medimmls) frequent in many parts of 
Guinea, whence the name ; it is long and thread- 
like, of a white colour, inhabiting the human skin, 
csp. of the lower extremities, where its presence 
causes painful suppuration. Also, the disease 
occasioned by its j/resence. 

1699 Dampikr ^oy. II. II. 89 Guinea Worms are very fre- 
queui in some Places of the West Indies. 1799 W. G. 
Buow'N e Trav. Africa if Syria xxi. 326 The disease called the 
Guinea Worm is known . . by the same name [Fertit], 1833 
BAiHDin Proc. Bentt.NatClubl. No. 1.24 The Guinea- worm, 
which i.s a species of Filaria, 1872 W. Aitkin Sd. Med. (ed. 
6) I. mS The Guinea worm is essentially a tropical parasite. 
aitfib. P. Manson Trap. Diseases xxfxxi. 517 Lately 
, . a French naval surgeon, has introduced a system of manag- 
ing guinea-worm cases which bids fair to shorten treatment. 

t Guiuet. 0 b$. [? ad. F. giiinot.\ A smaH 

bird, ? a chaffinch. 

*7*5 Bradley Diets, v. Plo 7 >er, Vlhen some Guinets 
get into your Nets, which are Birds a little bigger than Larks. 
Guingam, obs. form of Ginoham, 
fl Guiuguette ^ (gashL’gt). [Fr., of unknown 
origin.] A suburban cabaret ; a place of entertain- 
ment of a rather low class, for drinking and dancing. 

1779 Keate Sketches fr. Nat. (ed. 2) 1 1 . 68 Any of the guin- 
gettes alxmt Paris. x8x8 Lady Morgan Autobiog. (1859) ^4 
Oh ! England, if you would only havegainguettes where 'on 
danse Urns les Jours \ instead of drinking porter and 
*839 W. Chamber.^ Tour Belgiunt^ of 
X.aeketK .contains a number of guingueties, or taverns with 
puldic gardens. 1885 D. Hannav in Mag. of Art Sept. 
448/2 Tearing up an old garden with it.s fountains to put a 
guinguette in place thereof. 

Hence ©uingrettize v. intr.y to dance as at a 
guinguette (nonce-wd.). 

*840 Disraeu in Corr. w. Sister 15 Au^., "ITere was a 
temporary room for the ball, which was in itself a blunder, 
as anybody can guingettise and princes give balls because 
they have palaces. 


!I Gtdngnette 2 (g^nggt). [Fr.] A two- 
wheeied vehicle without a hood ; a gig. 

^ 185* Thackeray Esmond ii. xiii. The king drove thither 
in Marshal Viilar’s own guinguette. 

Guin(n)iad, obs. form of Gwyniad. 

Guipp, variant of Gup znt. Obs, 

II Gtlipiire g^pur) . [Fr. , f. guiper to cover with, 
silk, etc., ad. Teut. represented by G. weifen 
to turn, Goth, weipan to crown.] 

1 . A kind of lace (see quot. 1869). 

1843 Mrs. Romer Rhone, etc. II. 14 These exquisite 
moulding.s produce the effect of costly guipure laid over 
coloured satin. 1869 Mrs. Palliser Lace iii. (ed. 2) 34 
The term guipure is now so extensively applied it is difficult 
to give a limit to its meaning. We can only define it as lace 
where the flowers are either joined by ‘ brides or large 
coarse stitches, or lace that ha.s no ground at all. 1SS3 
Truth 31 May 769/2 The latter being covered with a piece 
of old Venetian guipure. 

attrib. 1844 Lady G. Fullerton Ellen Middleton (1854) 
II. xiv. 149 A berthe of the richest Guipure old lace. 1850 
Harper's Mag. 1 . 288 An embroidery of lace imitating 
guipure royal. 1891 Times 5 Oct. 4/2 Some laces in the 
guipure style are also selling. 1899 Daily News 19 Aug. 
7/5 Puffings of yellow chiffon, with a pair of guipure wings. 

2 . A kind of gimp. 

1864 in Webster. 1890 Daily News 20 June 6/4 The 
bodice was pink silk, with trimming of black guipure ; the 
sleeves being also pink with guipure let in. 1893 Times 

8 J uly 12/2 Finished with white guipure and ribands. 

Guird, Guirlande, obs. ff. Gird, Garland. 
Guis, obs. Sc. form of Goose. 

Guisan, obs. form of Guisian. 
t Gui*sard, sb. • Obs. Also 7 guyzard. [a. F. 
gutsard, i {due di) Guisef\ A partisan of the 
Guise faction in France in the 1 6th c. (Id the fii st 
quot. app. used with allusion to the name of Cuy 
Fawkes.) 

X607 Dekker Knts. Conjur. (1842^ 54 Factious guyxards, 
that lay trains of sedition to blow vp the common-wealth. 
i68x Duyden Medal Ep. Whigs, The Holy League of the 
French Guisards, 1683 — Vhid. Dk. Guise 32 The three 
Estates were at that time compos’d generally of Guisards, 
factious, hot-headed, rebellious, interressed men. 

Guisard igarzaid), Chiefly .Sk. Forms: 7 
guyz-, gyzard, 7-9 gysart, 8 guisart, gysard, 

9 guizard, -art, 8- guisard. [f. Guise v. •+• 
-ARD.] One w'ho goes about in a fantastic guise 
or dress; a masquerader, a mummer. See also 
Guisbr. 

1626 Presbyi. Rec. Lanark in Annals Lesmahagow{x%tj) 
149 W‘® Weir pyper to the gysarts of Lesmohego. 1696 in 
Maidment Sc. Pasquils (1868) 307 Thou would terrify the 
Souterkines, More than a gyzard in black .sheep skines. 
17SS R. Forbe.« Ajax' Sp., 'Jrnl. fr. Land. 28 The third 
was an auld wizen’d, haave coloured carlen, a sad gysard 
indeed, an’ as haul’ as ony ettercap. 1770 Dalrymple in 
B anna tyne Poems Notes 286 The exhibitions of gysarts are 
still known in Scotland, being the same with the Christmas 
moramery of the English. 1805 J. Nicol Poems I. 29 
(Jam.) whan gloamin gray comes frae the east, Through 
a’ the gysarts venture ; In sarks an’ paper helmets drest. 
X854 Keddie Phemie Millar 111 . 191 It is not Christmas to 
be looking out Jor guisards.^ 1869 Mrs. Gordon Life Sir 
p. Breewster xii. 182 Apparitions of tall bearded guisards 
into quiet families. x%3 Northumbld. Gloss., Guizard, 
Guizart, Guizer, a masquerader, a mummer. 

Hence ©ui*sard v. intr., to act as a guisard, to 
masquerade. (Only in vbl. sb.) 

*815 Scott Guy M. xxxyi, They hae taen Yule before it 
comes and gaun a-guisarding. 

Guisard, obs. form of Gizzard. 

Guisarme, variant of Gisaume. 

Guise (gsiz), sb. Forms : 3-6 gise, 3-7 guyse, 
4-8 gyse, 5--6 gys, 6 geyse, gyze. Sc. gyis(s, 
gyss, 6-7 guize, 4- guise, [a. OF. and ¥. guise, 
= Pr., It. guisa, of Teut. origin ; cf. OHG. wisa 
(G. weise), OE. wise Wise sb.’\ 
fl. Manner, method, way; fashion, style. 
Rarely//. 

13.. K. Alls. 6988 Tho _ thou mygh test, in mony gyse, 
Y-seo solas and game arise, 1340 Ham pole Pr. Consc. 
1572 ]?at may be knawen bi sere gyse. c X380 Wyclif PFks. 
(1880) 186 Many newe gises of pride and worldly vanyte. 
C 1400 Rom. Rose 4292 She knew ech wrenche and every 
gyse Of love, cxe^o Pallad. onHusb. ii. 68 To wede ek 
cornys drie, is no good gise. 145^ How Wise Man taught 
Son 143 in HazhhE. P. P. I. 17s Louys awe ys the best 
gyse, My sone, to make thy wyfe aferde. 15x3 Douglas 
ACneis 1. Prol. 156 The thre first bukis he [Caxton] hes 
ourhippit quyte, Salfand ane litle twichingPolidorus,. .And 
that full sympillie on his awin gyse. 1523 Fitzherb Hush, 
§ 35 In some countreys .. they do fan theyr come, the 
whiche is a verve good gise. 1568 Hist facob ^ Esau 
V. X. G iij, Jacob must be aduanced in any wyse: But I 
shall one day handle him of the new guise. 1596 Spenser 
F. Q- IV. X. 6 On stately pillours fram’d after the Doricke 
guize. 1637 Rutherford (1862) I, 258 Follow not the 
guises of this sinful world. 1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.i 37 
A military roughness, resembling most of the Lacedaemonian 
guise. 1670 Eachard Clergy 28 Thinking, that 

whatsoever is written . .roust be beyond the guise of common 
.speech. X714 Gay Sheph. Week Proeme, No poet, .hath hit 
on the right simple Eclogue after the true ancient guise of 
Theocritus. 1728 yiosLOK^ Algiers I. Pref. 24 The Intro- 
duction or Epitome of the Country I treat of is . . in no 
guise what 1 first intended 1765 H- Walpole Otranto y. 
(1798' 80 He began in artful guise to sound the Marquis. 
X782 CowpER Gilpm xliii, And thus unto the Calender In 
merry guise he spoke. 


GUISE, 

to. With mixture of sense 5. 

1820 Byron Mar. Fal. 1. ii. 163 Sneering nobles, in more 
polish’d guise, Whisper’d the tale. 1864 Social Sci, Ren. 
266 To learn in how varied a guise, shell and shot, .do their 
work. 

t 2 . Appointed, usual, or characteristic manner ; 
custom, habit, practice; the 'wavs’ (of a country). 
Obs. Very common in the 1 6th and first half of 
the 17th c. 

13. . Seuyn Sag. (W.) 246 Thai weren wedded bi commun 
dome, Anon in the gise of Rome. C1400 Sotvdone Bab. 
1932 ‘ Sir ’ she saide, ‘ drinke to me, As the Gyse is of my 
iqnde.’ c 1440 Generydes 2974 As the Costom was, after ther 
gise, They beryed nym in honorabill wise. X494 Hoi/seh, 
Ord. (1790J 112 As for the voyde after meate the guise hath 
been thus. 1513 Douglas AS nets v. ii. 71 Eftir tbair 
payane ryte and gise. 1528 Sir F. Brvan Let to Hen Vi It 
111 Froude Hist Eng. (ed. 2) I. 138 He knew the gyze of 
England as well as few men did. 1536 Bf.llenden Cron. 
Scot. (18211 1 . x8 As is tlie gise of the gentil lioun. 1578 
I'lMME Calvin an Gen, 26 As is the guise of ra.sh and fickle 
headed men. <1:1592 H. Smith Serm. (1637V 557 This hath 
been alwaye.s the guise of the wicked, to use the smoothest 
speech when they intend most mischiefe, a 1605 Montgo- 
merie Misc. Poems xxxviii. 11 All such rites as wes the guyse, 
I'liey made that grit god sacrifyee. 1660 H. More Myst. 
Godl. V. xiv, 168 The Apostles and Martyrs highly comple- 
mented according to the ancient guize of the Pagan Cere- 
monies. 1725 Pope Odyss. xiv. 65 It never was our guise 
U o slight the poor, or aught humane de.spise. 

Manner of carrying oneself; behaviour, 
carriage, conduct, course of life. Obs. 

1303 R. Rrunne Handl. Synne 3329 Shal grace come 
neuere yn [ at lande pere men haue swyche gyse yn hande. 
c 1315 Shoreham 52 Wanne he [the prest] y-ordred hj's, 
Hym faith an holy gy.se. 1422 tr Secreta Secret., Priy. 
Friv. xiZ Suche byth the vy.se manys gyse and Ins maneris. 
fc'1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 118 Thou hast begownne 
a synfulle gyse. <z 1529 Skelton P. Sparowe 1251 it were 
no gentle gy.se This treaty.se to despy.se. 1540 Hyrde tr, 
VB’es' Instr. Ckr, Worn. (1592) Q ij, Thou art a foole to look 
afier that I should name thee for a wife, when thou usest 
not wives guise. 1549-62 Sternhold & H. /’j. xxxvii 8 
Their wicked steps avoyd and file, and follow not their 
guise, a 1639 W. Whateley Prototypes 11. xxxl (1640) 119 
See here the guise of a carnall earthly-minded man. 1667 
Milton P. L. xi. 576 By thir guise Just men they seemd. 
ax(rjo Spalding Trout. Chas. I (Bannatyne Club) II. 260 
This goukit gys wes begun be our baillie to schow his love 
to the good caus. 1813 Hogg Queen's Wake 229 That 
morning found rough Tuslulaw in all the father’s guise 
appear. 

4 . Style or fashion of attire or personal adorn- 
ment ; condition with regard to dress ; attire, 
costume, garb. Now only arch, in phrases such 
as in the guise of..., in lowly {festive, guise. 
t New guise (advb. phr.) : in the new fashion. 

c 1275 Lay. 19641 Six cnihtes..in pore men guyse. 1303 
R. Bkunne Synne 32x5 pey..leue crystyn mennys 
acyse And haunte alle be newe gyse. 13. . Coerde L. 593 
All in palmeres gyse the Holy land for to devyse. c 1440 
Generydes 5272 He mett in his viage A pore palmer, goth 
in sympill gise. <21450 Knt. de la Tour <i868) 29 Faire 
doughtres, y praie you that ye be not the furst to take new 
shappes and gises of array. € 1450 Merlin xxiil 420 Tlieire 
beer longe waxen, in gise of maydenes and tressed at theire 
bakkes. a 1529 Skelton E. Rumtnyng 74 W ith clothes vpon 
her bed. .Wry then in wonder wyse, After the Sarasyns gyse. 
a 1555 Lynde.say Tragedy 359 Ane 'l'ail3eour quhilk hes 
fobterit bene in france. That can mak garmentis on the 
gayest gyse. 1583 Greene Mamillia n. (1593) H, Vp fro 
the wast like a man, new guise to be casde in a dublet. 
x6i2 T. Taylor Comm. Titus I 15 When men or women 
weare strange fashions and guises. 1682 Busy an Holy War 
8 To. .sit down against Mansoul, in their now ragged and 
beggarly guise. 1726 Gay Butterfly «§• S?iail 32 In base, 
in sordid guise array’d. 1822 Byron Werner in. i 231 
Thou know me? in this gui.se Thou canst not know me. 
1878 M. A. Brown Nadeschda 17 The joyous prince will 
fall to us, Therefore all appear in festive guise. 

*^ 13 . concr. Apparel, clothes, rare. 

1796-7 Coleridge Raven 24 Soon came a woodman in 
leathern guise. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. iii. 350 She 
watched his men do on their riding guise. 

6 . External appearance, aspect, semblance. 

X340 Ayenb. 158 He comb ine gyse of angle and ssewe)> 
bet guod uor to dra^e to kueade. 1390 Gower Conf I. 
133 Anone his olde guise chaunge He woll. c 1450 Merlin 
XXL 377 Ye shull se me. .in so many gises that 1 will not be 
knowe of no man. <2x533 Ld. Berners Huon xxxv. 11 x 
Thou trauesyd y" grete waues in gyse of a meruelous beest. 
a 1698 'I'emple Health ^ Long Life Wks. 1720 L 28^ Both 
[diseases] were thought to appear in many various Guises. 
X781 CowPER Expost. 87 He. .In form a man, in dignity a 
God, Came, not expected in that humble guise. ^ 1833 
N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) II. 138 Calling forth the hidden 
spirit of combustion in .some new or less familiar guise. 
1847 Emerson Poems (1857) 25 In the parlor sits Some 
figure of noble guise. *870 M. Conway Earthw. Ptigr. 
xxiii. 271 Old carving.s repre.sent a fox in the of a 

priest preaching to a flock of geese. 1891 Smiles y. Murray 

I. iii. 69 Mr. Murray grew more particular as to the guise of 
the books which he issued. 

b, fig. and in immaterial sense. 
a 1677 Barrow Serm. Wk.s. 1716 II- 23 The Go.spel cometh 
under trial in a guise no-wise plausible or advantageous^ to 
human conceit. 1708 Swift Sent. Ch. Eng.-Man Misc. 
(1711) 121 Some, who under the Guise of Religion, Sacrificed 
so many Thousand Lives to their own .Ambition. 1773 M rs. 
Chapone Imprffv. Mitid (1774) L 109 He will put on the 
guise of benevolence. 1818 M rs. Shelley Frankenst. xyii. 
{1865) 211, I clothed my desires under the guise of wishing 
to travel. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. i. 1 . 20 Blessings in 
the guise of disasters. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 

II . vii. 91 He was able to interfere in English affairs in the 
guise of a delive.er. 1868 E. Edwards Ralegh I. ii. 28 


GUISE. 
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GULCH, 


A large armament was almost ready to sail . . tinder the 
guise of a. .merely mercantile enterprise.: ' *894 Hall Caine 
A/anxman vi. iii, 364 An evil thought in the guise of a pious 
one took possession of Philip. ■ ■ 

e. la bad sense: Assumed appearance, pretence. 
x66a R. Mathkw ^/«f. /lAA xxi. 13 Ahold Woman came 
to me without any guise or colour, and told rae plainly how 
It was with him. 1731 Genii, Alag^ I. 373 Plausiblencss and 
Guises are inseparable from Courts. 1829 L Taylok Enthus, 
iv. (1867) ^7 In the enigma, .there is given, un ier a guise, 
some special mark which fete. J. Presbyterian. (Sydney; 
14 Sept, 5/1 {SuppL\ A miserably weak and cowardly guise 
to hide their real intentions, 

.t 6 . Sc, A disguise, a mask. Also, a dance or 
performance in disguises or masks ; a masquerade, 
a siiovv. Also in phrase To turn the guise : to 
change the parts in a play. Ht. miAJig. 6bs, 

1500 zo Dun »AR Poems xxvi. 10 He bad gal landis pa graith 
a gyiss. lin'd. 26 Heiiie harlottis on hawtane wyiss Come 
in with mony sindrie gyiss. 1580 J. Mklvill Diary 
(Wodrow Soc. ! 8r The gentilmen of the countrey about 
huid a gyse and farce to play before the King. a,t^$ 
PoLW'Ak'i' Ely ting w. Afontgomerie 50 Blaide, blecfce thee, 
to bring in a gyse. 1629 Sir \V. Murk Prve Crveijixe 449 
Dumbe Doctors . . did devise, Guyses to gaze on, showes 
men's soules to feed. ijiz~z6 Gideon Guikrie (1900)11 
Finding the gyse turned, the Lords of the Congregation 
prevailing, and the laws upon their syd. 1787 A. Shirrefs 
Poems > XT yo 109 It’s in your power, my Bess, to turn the 
guise, 1801 BE.vrTiE Am/t^4-ti873) 27 (E. D.D.;, I’ll shortly 
gar j'ou turn the guize. 

7. LtfwA, as guiae-dancer «GuTasB. 

1845 ‘ J. Tkenoodlb’ spec. Dial, 53 (E, D. D.), And tould 
tis hi)w a giz-daunce wa.s to door. 2893 Q. [Couen] lie,, 
lectahle Ducky yg} When the mummers, guise-dancers, and 
darkey.pa,rtie.s were dressing up. 

Guise m Also 4-5 gya©, 6 guia:©, 

gys. [f, Guisis .fAJ 

1. tram. To attire, attire fantastically; dress, 
equip, *get up'. Also in immaterial sense. arc,k. 

(t 1400 Relig. f^iecesfr, Thornton MS. 92 pan hoti gyrwd 
the gerne, and giife |>e to goo Tyll Ephesyne. c 1430 Syr 
Tryam. 661) When they harde of these tythandys, Thty 
gysed them fnlle gay. x6x8 Sm W, Murk Dido Aeneas 

II. 417 Hi-s curled held with Phrygian inytre guised. *796 
T. Townshf.sd Poems 20 Giibsed just like her true love 
swain, igkei }oansa Baili.ie .J/elr, Leg., Wallace xix. ra 
In tliat deceitful seeming guided. 1^9 Rock Ch.of Ea'hers 

III. ix. 220 Bands of children gut-ed as Floly Innocents, 
i88z Society 16 Dec. 5/2 The pawns... will lie guised as 
choristers. 

■ tb. To prepare, get up (an eatable). Oits, 

t<k)4 Faeson 3rrf Pi, Three Convers. Bug, 143 The 
same Coleworis "sodden againe, but giiised after mother 
fMhion, 

to. To sliape, assimilate /& (such or such a 
guise). Oh, rare^K 

1603 Sylvester Du Bartasn. iii. i. Voeafion 192 To guise 
our selves (like mumerfeitiiig Ape; To ih' gui..»e of Men 
that are but Men in shafMs. 

2. To di-'guise. Oh, exc. ifmf, 

a x$to Douglas A”, /fart n. 70 Len me thy cloke, to gys 
me for ane quhyle, 1893 Northumbld. Glass,, K man of 
notoriously dirty appearance asked hb wife, * Hoo mun 
a jEize^mesel r * Wesh thee fyeas *, was the prompt reply, 

3. inir. To go about iu cU^guiat*, or in mas- 
querade dress. Chiefly Sc, and mrlk, 

*87^ Atid-Yorksh, Gi&ss,, CuiMf to mascjtierad©, x8^ 
Words Hov, 747/1 T'he youths of Lerwick, attired in 
fenfcastic dresses, go *gu*4ng^ about the towns. N, 4- 
XI. 82 flfhe phrase! h not an ^appro|’«riate one la the 
motish of the Duke when he k guking as a monk. 

Hence Gnised pj^i, a, 

xS&z GaKENHAixsH in Ellis Orig. Lett Ser. if. IV. 10 
Hooded, guized, veiled jews, and xny own plain bare self 
amongst them, a 185* Joakxa Baillir fOiilvkX TTien 
like a guided tend, that fur a while Has muuktk’d forth 
a sad and igloomy tale. 

Guisely, variant of Guistly Oh. 

Gniser (gsi-zoi). Chiefly Sc, and ncrlk. 
Forms; 5 gjmr^ 5 , 8 gysAT, 6 gysour , 9 guisar, 
-or, gtdzer, gmyser, gniser. [f. Goisi tt, + -«e L] 
One who guises (see Gnisg ©, 3 ); a mas- 
querader, a mummer, (Cf. Gfisabd, Gctzjeic] 

1488 Ld. Treas, Acc. Scott, 1 1877) I. 03 Item, in Lannerik, 
to dai isaris and gysaris, xxxvk. 157® Satir. Poems Reform. 
xxxvHi. 14 For gysours, deuysours, the Guysiank ar gude, 
4*1586 Sir R. Maitland in Pinkertorv^df. (xjSdj aej®, 

I saw no gysars all this yeir, Bot — khfcmeii cled lyk men 
of weir, Burton Se&t. Ah, L v. 309 lliose who thus 

f o a-ma'5kii’ig on New Year's eve. .are called, .guizers. xSfte 
Hardy Return Native 124 The gtiisew themselves ,, 
couhl not afford to offend those by whojfewsktaiice they so 
largely profited. 

Giiiseme, ohs. form of Omims* 

Gumau (gFzian), a. and sk Also 6 giilsan, 
gtiysiaa. [f. F. {due de) Gum + -lAH.] 

A. etdj. Of or pertaining to the duke of Gnise, 
or his family or faction. 

*579 J» SrifBiES Gaping Gulf E v h. This prince can not 
but,, be great with the Guystan duke, x64:!| Frykne iTtw. 
PmoerParL App. 35 TheGuisian Popkh faction, being the 
Jirongest ptirty. 1IW8-40 Tm.mifistScot (1:864) Hi, 144 
The fskilfulnens of Gukian diplomacy. 

B. sk « GumitD K 

CeciL L€i,t6 J uly in M. A. S, Hume Gt Ld. Burghiey 
(18931 ISO Continue ymu wr3ftin^^to putt ^ the (juene*s 
Majesty in rtmemteance of her peril if thoGiikatis prosper. 
«S4a Milton Apol, Smart Wks, 1738 I, in To give the 
wateh*wofd like a Gukiait of Park to a mutiny or niwsacre. 
*897 D, H. Flemikg Maryil Scots viil 88 A marriage .. 
which the Gukiaiis take for ooocltided. 


t Gili*sily, ted&. Oh, In 4 gisely, 5 gisily. 
f f. Guibe sk + -(i)bY.] Handsomely ; ingeniously, 
skilfully. 

13. . Ojfeo (Zielke) 297 Knijtes and levedk com daunce- 
ing In queyiit atire gisely, Queynt pas and softly. ^1420 
Pailad. on Husk ni. 400 A Spaynald t.nught me wonder 
gisily To graffe, and baud me theron not deuyne. 

Giaising' vid, sb. [f. Guise v. + 

-ING 1 .] The action of the vb. GuTvSE, f a. As- 
sumption of a certain guise or character (pbs.).^ b. 
dial. Ma.squerading, imimmcring. Also 
1563 W1N3KT Whs. (1890) II. 42 I’he Sone of God become 
nocht the persoun of a man in .substance, hot, be a certane 
apperand gyring and conuersation, lin^eit the sannn. 182a 
Bewick; Alem. 26 The man who personated the devil . . was 
going ‘a guking’. 1837 Caklvle Er. Rev, il. t. ix, Your 
Christmas Gukings. .were a considerable something. 

atlrib. 185a Wnistle-Minhie (Scot. Songs) (1890) 1 . 43 In a 
guizing excursion he .sung .some verses, 

Guispin, variant of Gisein Obs. 

Guiss, obs. Sc. form of Goosk. 

Guissell, misspelling for obs, f.JussEL. 
Guisserne, obs. foim ol Om,mu. 

T Guissette, bad form for Cuis.set. 

1*1548 Hhhi-Chron.t Edw, /Pfisso) iR Some had .. ths 
guissfttes. .droped & gutted with red. 

Guitar (gitd'i), sb. Tomis ; 7 ghittar, gi- 
tarr(e, gittar(r, gotire, guifctarre, guitan*©, 
7-9 guitiar, S guitar©, 7- guitar. Also in 
Spanish, and quasi-Spanish or Iialian form, 7, 9 
guilarra, 7 guittara, 9 ghitarra fa. Sp, gm- 
iarra, and its mod.F, adaptation guilare (Pr. 
guitara, It. chitarm), a. Gr. mBbpa. 'I he word 
had l>een adopted in classical L. as erthara, whence 
It. cetera, cetra, Pr. cidraf OPIG. cilkara^ mod.G. 
zither, mod. P'. cithas^e, Ftig(, either . See also C itole, 
GiriTRR.] A musical instrumeai of the lute class, 
with six strings, which are twanged with the right 
hand, and a handle or finger-board provided with 
frets for stopping the notes with the left hand. 

x6at B. JoNsoN Gipsies Melamoiph.iiHGS Give im my 
Guittara, and n>orn fur our Chiefe. X648! GAorr. West fnd. 
viii, 23 1 ‘uiiing hin Guitarra aud ringing to us some verses. 
t668 ii. Mohr />/>. Dial, m. i. (1713^ Sometimes wuh a 
careless stroke I brush the Gittar. *683 Loud Gas. No. 
1862.^ A litik fJittar, wrought - with Ivory and Ebony on 
the teck. *700 Asray ir. Sa<medra-Ea.xardo 11 . 99 So 
delicate, like a Guitarre, that it won’t tear tiie fingers. 
1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. V, Mr. Thornhill . , then took up the 
guitar himself. 1806-7 J. Behes}oki> Atiscries lima. Life 
itBzh XVL 0® 'I'hc dea<{, lumpish, tubby, tones of the fourth 
and filth strings of the guittar, xS»o C. R. MATuam AfeL 
18921 III. XX viii 1 17 Their ghitarras might te dk- 
pthwl of. 184a Babham iugoi. Leg. Ser. 11. Sir 'Rupert the 
fearless. Full sweetly she sang to a sparkling guitar With 
silver cools. 1866 Engel Nat, Mus.\k. 350 The guitarra. , 
is. ^t^lI to be found among the Arate in Tiink. x&rp Stainer 
A/ ffsic of Bible 57 It is diflficult to determine when the cithara 
had so far departed from the form of a lyre as to becomo 
a guitar. 

jhg. 1685 Crowmi: .YrV r. iV>k<r a. Dram. Wkt. 1874 HI. 
276 Oh I ru>, niiidam, he’s the general guitar o’ the town, in- 
lay ‘d vt'ith every thing women fancy, xnxo Bnft. Apollo IL 
No, tot. 3/2 Whrw k this Hatcbet-fac’d Gittar? 

b, at ink aud C&mk^ as- guiianbagf ~man^ 
^master ^ ^piaycr^ •playings guitiar-plaBt, a Tus* 
maaian shrub, LemeUia tiwicria (Moms AuslruE 
£ngN 

3:705 VAN»ii«ca CztwA’i#. It, *7 Her Cottar Master 
her, Clar. Psha, she’s taken up with her irajieriiiieitt 
Guitar Man. 1834 Lanikir Wks, (1846) H. si§9/a They 
seem but whistlers and guitar-players; compared to a full- 
clieeked^rumpeier.. x8to --Lang Wamd. inim 206 Here are 
the coolies returning \ I cam make out my guitarritox on 
tlie head -of one man. 1898 Zangwiix Dreamers Ghetto iv, 
166 A g'uitar-playiiig g-ahai»t of Madrid 

Guitar [f. Guitae fA] ■ a, intr. To 

play the guitar. Hence 0iiite*xring vM. sk b. 
trams. To serenade with a guitar. 

a. e xZvf Byron To T. Afeore. Gultarrio-g and strumming, 

Oh^'lhomas Moore! *^7 G, Darley, 138 Soft 

Siitkt^ ami sweet semnackrs Guitarring oV the level green. 
iSjpft bias, Smytmiks Bride^Elect xiti. Go and see wtet atl 
this giiltarring mi senmailinc is akmt. 

b. *840 Lady C. Bury Hist, M Flirt viE, Ottittring silty 
girls as Thelwal did 

Gmtaarist (giti-rist). Also % guittarist. fl 
Guitae sk + -IHT. Cf. Sp. guitarrista,] One who 
plays the'.guitar. 

tffo Ace, Ms. in A mm Meg. 244 % The gaiitarlst hapwra 
to have a gxjd Ydwe. 18# I20WF, in IL §* 

Call upon Camillo Stwri, the celekated violinkt, and bit 
companion De’ Fermittt, ‘gtdtarkt to his the AW 

des Beiges \ ^ tW* Athmspum 10 jtine 738^ The . . woTOm 
, .dancing with ike wHdesd jpaawkm to the force music of the 
Castanet pkym and the gui^arkt. 

GliitwimMt© Mm. [Named 

hf HllfebmufbiSSs, tftttrGmlermm. its dkeoverert 
see -im] Sulph-arseiiide of leitd of a bluish- 
grey colour, aud metallic lu»tre, 

*885 Geot. Sum"', i/S* BeHedn m, *05 The fnlneral appears 
to he ww to a»t a name, Gmt«rmanif% k propused 

Gutt-gnit (gwli gwith [Kdtokk 
Given by (16*5 Mm Med AW, Hisp, Tfoj 

as iht imuw Aiaerkw.' «wa« of a Mrd which he dewrlb«i 
m being no krger thiw a wmi^ gtmn. *ad m 
to^ attack ite rayon. Bk descHbfoa k 
Nieremberg in 1635) % Ray 


1678) whence the Eng. currency of the name. The identifi- 
cation of the biid meant by Hernandez is uncertain.] , 

(.See qiiot.) 

*893 N EWTON Diet, Birds 401 GtdGgnit, a name, presum- 
ably la imitation of the cry of a bird, used almost indefinitely 
for any species of tiie Neotropical genera Csereba^ Dacnis 
and their allies. 

Guive, olis. form of fJYVE. 

Guiaard, -art, variants of Guisaud, 

Guiize, obs. lorm td' Gulsk. 

Guizen, variant of Gizzkn v. 

1674-91 Ray N. C. U'ord\\ CuiceEd. adj. Spioken of tubs 

or barrt;is that leak through drought. 

Gnked, gukit, vnrs. Gi’i'K.ED ///. a. Oh. 
Gukgo, giik-guk, obs. Sc. fotms of Cuckoo. ' 
Gukkit, Lmriant of (jiH’KEi) ///. (g. Oh. 
Gukkow, ote. Sc. form of Cuckoo. 

fjGlll (gul). [PcTS, J 5 .] The Persian word 
for * rose ’ ; made familiar i^y Byron's use of the 
expression * gardens of gui 
1813 Bykok Brife Abydos i. 8 Where ^the light wings of 
yephyr, oppressed with penume. Wax faint o’er the gardens 
of t»ul lu tier hioum, « 3:845 Hoou Nil/namegg, A/>y/i vi, 
While Margarel. . In a garden of Gul reposes- i’oor Peggy 
hawks Uiisegays from street 10 street , '1 ill ..She hates the 
smell of ro^is ! *874 RrsKiN hors Clnv. xlvi. i i 3 */>t IL 455 
He.-tr this you new-giided Miss Kilmanseggs with your 
garde'. s of (nil. 

Gul, obs. form of Gull. 

liGulaC^jirPla). [l..,i(Wtfthroat (hence, appetiteb] 
•fi. E-. The external throat, b. The gullet, or 
that which answer.^ to it in the lower animals, Obs. 

r X400 LanfranPs ('irurg, 148 In I v fore panic of 
ncche h«''e is gala, te wiuclt hat .strt:cch.i|> from chyn 
down tu }« ftu ke <d* he brest. j66i lajVKi i. Hist. Anim. 
2I/V/X. Introd b8 NeiTc tu the ii.outh is apenter, like the 
craw oi birds, after vGiuJi is the gala, to which tim intestine 
is joyned, which is single. 

Z. Put. ‘ 'The dii inoiis plate which supports 
the visbn'.entiim in many Insecta’ iSyd, Soc. /.ex,). 

s8a6 Kutuv & Sr. Bmiomol, III. 367 Guia ithe guk). the 
lower part of the neck. 1877 litJXLKY Anai. hiv. Anim. 
vii, 403 'j‘he pj«rt called gisla whh.h in many in-.ect'S Is a 
kfge plate confluent w'ith the rpiaaiiiuni ateve and sup- 
|K*riiiig the sului"Kiit.sim anteiioily. 

Quia : f«e Gob A. 

G ulauiid, f icel. gu/imd, f. gukr yrrilow + and 
(formerly written attiid) cluck.] Ihe Icelandic 
name uf’the Goosander; cited by IVnimnt, Arctic 
Zml. (1784) IL 572 ; awl thence copied into Eng. 
Diets. 

Gwlar (giiBli-i"', «» (1^.) [L Guht, (in sense a 
f. i.. gulf\ -h -ail] 

1. Gf, peitainiiig to, or ritnated npcm the gnla. 
*8*8 S'lAKK Ekm, Nat. Hht, I. |i9 A gwiar |«>uch in the 

grtiairr numter, tS., RimiwAY In ('oiirs Bmts N, W, 
riJs74) Ailuwing the r«d of the gukr pfitrh to touch, for 
quite a distttfi«, the white tei.eiwh^ilie eye. x88a 

Catil llortEV Sttakm 67^ Tht egg timim in toutact with 
ct'rt.Tiu ‘gufar teeth’, «hh:h then Weak ilw riiril without 
any loss of ihe contenii 10 the feeder, iSpa W. H, Hudson 
Naiur. La Plata 249 A large. Mumter of S|j«cies teve a 
bright or nearly bright gukr ipot. 

2, Conarued with the appetite; 
dr voted to gor*d eating, 

1854 PPmers Mag. X liX, 101 The wound . . was . . the 
founder of a gular .Ycjdewy, dtrtinguwhing himself by his 
treatise de o/mtiis et mfMiimmiis, 

4^. eilipL as $k A ghlar plate beneath the throat 
of a serpent or a fish. 

xM4-$Simti, Niti. Hist C1E88UII 350 Posterior to the 
mtnUttl, and lying tetw««i the lttfrakfiklt», are the sub- 
ui-ental'i and gtikni, 

GulardoiiB: see imder GotfAiG>. 

sbP Ok, [f. Gulch «c 1 ] A glutton 

ordrimkard, 

x6oi Ii Poetaster iii. iv, You’ll see vs tlien, you 

will, Gukh, you will? 1607 BurwER Lmgt/a v, xvi, you 
uiutidy gulilus, dtrst looke me in the fm-cl x6xx CoruR., 
a raueiwi, glution, gukli, ingmgur, 

Gmck (g»l|y ( k. vie. dial Ako gwlsh, 
(f. Gulch » «j A heavy falL Used adverbially 
in ia cmim dmvm gttkk 

xfiyt Kcha»i> Oheev. Amvo. Cont Clergy 39 Then he has 
me mmt mwlly upon the Hip, ami brlugs itiv over with a 
ptosi dmdiy (iulris. u 18*5 r«ii»v I PL A ng/m, Guisk 
. , a Wavy fail. 1E39 f At #*•!« 4* SLtry Sp ies i« « K. D. S, 
Mo, 76). I tiumk think I cud di»u it now, . . I ihudri’t 
warslw luik« it> troy. For gulch iu*» tioww I riuwi, 
'Hulfiill sbA O. S. [7 Coimcctfd with 

Gulch wd] 

D A narrow tnci deep mvine, with sleep sldcs^ 
marking the cemrse 01 a torrent; «|>. one con* 
talnlng a <le|wlf of gold. 

»Si^ i. Tayhw Bidimmtio ix, (ME k l‘ht wim! fidch ,, 
deiiotef 1 muitiwain mvlwt. .Meep, abrupt* and matxwihk* 
18W Btwit dlitirn Cmmmm. Ill, «c sm# A crowd of Hiefi 
who, .will mgal» as m»n m. .ite gold in she gulch l» 

b. immsf. * A long, narrow, deep clepressioa of 
the mk foitom * ( Cent Ihck}* 

X alirikf as gutk^diggings, -mimf •min- 
img, -mgsMmg. ' 

YiTf. kAv*io»ii SiaSiii, ifimm |* Mhimg pi Daring ii# 
M^mrn A »iuiril»r uf Sdexfous extruded ffoiii thu iufch" 
diggiip a »ta»ll amount of gold. HM, Bwilmm CaSiUtt 


> (ODurageciwtt* as 
3 rt|iN»« faftar 
t OmiA App, 


GULCH, 


annually produces a little gulch.gold, i% Black Gnm 
/_<w4 xm, 1 he gulch and placer mines . . were giving a fair 
yield. 2877 Raymond ^tatuL Mines ff Mining 263 The 
obstacles to gulch- mining presented by the immense 
volumes of water that fill the channels in the spring. Ibid„ 
186 Ihe gold comes from the gulch -washings in Indian 
district, near the Eagle Mine, 

Glllcllji 57.1 Obs. exc. dial. Also ^ dial, gulge, 
gulsk. [Echoic; cf. Ger. gulken^ Norw. 
gulka^ Sw. dial, gblka. Derbyshire and Devon- 
shire have a form 

1 . irans. To swallow or devour greedily. Also 
with dotmty in^ up. 

«i22S R, 240 Heo drinkeS |>ene drunch .. ne iuele'3 
heo It neuer, auh gulche'S in Biuerliche, 1611 Florio, / w- 
g^gan^ to engurgle, to gargarize, to gulch. x6s3Urquhart 
kabelats L iv, 23 They should be all of them gulched up, 
1890 CrloucistiT* Gloss*^ Gulch^ to gulp^ swallow greedily* 
b. 6 W/J., fgulohcup, one who drains the 
cup greed ily , a tosspot. 

<21225 Ancr, /?. 2i6J5if )?e gulchecuppe weallinde bres to 
dnncken, & ^eot in his wide l>rote het he aswelte wiSinneu. 

t 2 . Togulck out z to vomit, lit.mdji^. Obs. 
<21225 Ancr. R. 88 pe uorrae. .gulclteiS al ut .somed bet be 
attn heorte sent up to be tunge. Ibid. 206 Gulche hit ut 
ine schrifte, utterliche, ase heo hit dude, beo bet iveleS hire 
schuldi. 

GtllcllCgz^lJl jW.^ dial. [app. echoic.] intr. To fall 
or plunge heavily. ^ b. irans. To fall heavily upon. 

xfei Clare l^ill, Minsir. I. 207 Ne’er an axe was heard 
to sound. Or a tree’s fall gul.sh’d the ground. Ibid. IL 190 
The .splashings. .Of fly-bit cattle gulsliing in the brook. 

Gulcli (g»lji, [f. Gulch 

1 . iraits. To drag (wood) down a gulch. 

2877 Raymond Siatist. Mines Mining 28 Cutting and 
gulching so cords of wood, at $2.50 per cord. 

2 . znir. To dig (for gold) in a gulch. 

1879 H, Drummond in Ltye(iBgg) 157 A hundred pros- 
pectors gulching for gold and silver. 

Gulch, variant of CULCH. 

1882 Standard 26 Sept. 2/2 The oyster dredgers are glad 
to give sixpence or sevenpence a bushel for tlieiu as ‘ gulch 
to lay down to catch the ‘ spat '. 

fGlxlcMn. Obs.rare^K [dim. of Gulch 
A little glutton* 

1671 Skinner Etymol Ling. Angl i, A Gulchin, q. d. a 
Gulekin (i. e.) parvus Gulo. 1677 Mikgk Diet. AngL-Fr.^ 
OixXchxxx, nn petit gloutm. [Hence in later Diets.] 
t GuTchingly, adv, Obs. \i. gulching., pr. pple. 
of Gulch 57.^ + -ly ^.] Greedily, voraciously. 

2598 Florid, Borremhnente, stuffingly, fully, gulchingly. 
Chi’lchy, a. Obs. exc. dial, [t Gulch sb.^ -h 
-Y 1.] Coarsely fat ; corpulent 
25^^ Florio, Craip, foule, fat, greasie, gulcbie. x8o8-8o 
Jamieson, Guheky, gross, thick ; applied to the form of the 
body. 1895 E. Angl Glass., Gulsky, corpuleut and gross. 
GuM, variant of Gold marigold. 

1 ) Gulden (girld&). Forms: 6- gulden, 
(<5 guylden, gylden, 7 gtiilding) ; .Sir. 6 gud- 
iyn©, -lyng, gnidlin(g, 6-7 gndlene. [Ger., 
tlxx. gulden (also Q.guldeyi), strictly an adj. =» of 
gold, golden, cogn. w. OE, gylden Gildeh a.] 
fa. A gold coin, spec, one of various obsolete 
gold coins of Germany and the Netherlands (pbs.), 
b. The name was subsequently transferred to a 
silver coin, the value of which differed in various 
countries and at various periods ; it survives, with 
the value of about Js. 8 d., in Holland (see Guilder) 
and Austria-Hungary. 

In recent use the plural is commonly gif Idem as in Ger. 

25.. A herd. Reg. (Jam.), He gave hyme in kepyng ma 
vnicornis & ane Phihpis gudlene. Ibid, XVII. (Jam.) The 
soum of fyw gudlyugis. 2528 Roy Rede me (Arb.) 40 He 
spendeth many a gulden To hange morther and bren The 
masses aduersaries. iS3;S Coverdalk 2 Kings v. 5 He . . 
toke with him ten hundreih weighte of syluer, and .sLxe 
thoa-iande guldens [2612 pieces of gold]. 2535 Lyndesay 
Satyrs 4170 Gold Smythis fair-weill L.To mix, set 50 nocht 
by V.va preinis, Fyne Ducat gold with hard Gudlingis. 
a 2540 FUrnes Wks. (2573) 330/1 These two men did gather 
. . within y space of ij. moiieths . . .xx. M. guyldens. 2587 
Jas. VI Let, to IFni^etm IV.'s IVks.^ (1890) ll. App. p. xxv. 
The sowme of sevin scoir fyve guidlins. 1617 Moryson Itin, 
i. 285 Most reckonitus of Germany are made by common 
siluer guldens, .these Guldens are . .neere the value of three 
shiUing.s foure peace I?]lnglish. . .'fhe Gold Rhenish Guldens 
of Germany are almost of the same standard with the 
Crowne Gold of England. 264X Sc. Acts Chas. I <1814 VI, 
163/2 Granted for payment of the Gudlines, Silver-worl^ 
and others publick debts. <22652 Brome Eng. Moor vi. 1, 
Wks. 2873 IL 51 Here at this Inne abide, and wait my 
coming. He careful of my gnildings. 27S6-“7 tr. Keysleds 
IVaff. (1760. in. 31 1 The duke of Modena ..proposed to 
some per.so'».s in Germany a loan of two hundred thousand 

f uldens on a mortgage of the territory of Mirandola. 2845 
. Austin Ranke’s Hist, Rejl I. 97 The general grant of 
200,000 gulden, 2865 Pali Mall G. 3 July i/i The Reichsrath 
was obliged to vote a supply of thirteen millions of guldens. 
2898 Q. Rev. July 8 Reuchlin .. was nominated ., with a 
hundred gohl gulden as salary. . , 

attrib, 2873 OuiDA Pascarel 1. 66 He was delighted to 
sell it for 12 gulden notes to a German Jew dealer. 

tGuIdenliead. Obs, [?a. ON. -^gtdlenhgffle, 
lit. " golden head ’.] The puffin, Frafercula arctica, 
2676 WlLLUGHBY Oniith. 244 Antes Artica [i,e. the 
Puffin] . . mtllis . . Meridionalibus circa Tenby opptdum 
Guldenhead, Bottle-nose and Helegug- 

Guldren, obs. form of Guilder. 

Gutldsoob, obs. Sc. f. Gulbsought, jaundice* 
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f Ohs. Also6.Si*.gnill. [ad.L.^/a.] 

1 . The gullet. 

2650 Gauden Ch. Eng. ni. xix. 323 There are. .gules 
so gluttonous, .that they can swallow down goodly Cathe- 
drals. 1750 W.Dodd Poems (1767) 32 Her thirsty gule. 
b. Arch. The * neck * of a column. 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Gorge, Gule., or Neck, . . the 
narrowest part of the Dorick and Tuscan Capitals, lying 
between the Astragal, .and the Annulets. 

2 . Gluttony. 

2390 Gower Con/. III. 1 This vice, which so out of reule 
Hath set us all, is cleped gule. 2535 Stewart Cron, Scot. 
(1856) II. 228 He wes the first with glutony and guill That 
euir begouth to mak sic feist in ^ule. 

Gtde (gi^^l), sb.'^ [a. OF. gule, goule, med.L. 
gula Augmii. 

I'he ulterior etymology is unknown. The Welsh form is 
gray I A wst igwyl festival, believed to be a. L. vigilia ViciD* 
but as the med.L, and OF. terms were in continental use, 
this must-be a mere popular etymology. I’he conjecture 
that^«/<2 is a. corruption of ‘Dies Sancti Petri ad vvsxcnla* 
is very unlikely, nor is it clear how it can be identified with 
the Lat. gula ‘throat’.] 

The Gule 0/ Augusi : Lammas Day, Aug. i, 

[1:2300 P. DE Langtoft (Rolls) I. 450 Le duk 

Robert les sayse, et of sa compaynye lour de goul [».r, 
gule] de Aust h Portesmue applye.] 1543 Act 47 
Edw. ///, c. I If any cloth be put to sale after the gule of 
August. 1628 Coke On Litt. 780 From the feast of Easter, 
vntil the gule of August, (that is, the first of August). 2783 
Vallancey Collect, de Rebus Hibemt. III. 468 Of the Gule 
of August; or, Lammas day. 2899 Nora Hoppf.r in 
IVestm. Gaz. 1 Aug. 20/1 Every bird on forest bough Sings 
for Gule of August now. 

t Gtde, V. Ohs, rare, [f. g^uk Gules.] irans. 
To stain or dye gules or red. 

2609 Hkywood 7 'roy vin. viii. 17 1 Achilles durst not 
lookeon Hector when Heguld his Siluer armes in Greekish 
bloucl. 1632 — znd Pt. Iron Age i. i. Wks. 1874 III. 357 
Till Hecub’s reuerent lockes Be gul’d in slaughter. 

Gule, variant of Gold marigold. 

Gule, wSc. var. Golee Obs.\ obs. Sc. f. Guile, 
Gule iTatt, obs. forms of Gyle, Gyle-fat. 
Gulekiu: see Gdlchist (quot 1671). 
Guleravage, variant of Gilravage. 

Gules (gi^lz), sh. and a. Orig. and chiefly Her. 
Forms : 4 goulez, gowlez, gwlis, 4-5 goules, 
gowles, -is, 4-6 gowlys, 5 gels, goulis, -ys, 5-6 
gull(e)s, 6 gewles, gowlles, gullis, 7 geuUes, 
gusles, gueules, 6- gules. Also 6 geule, 7 gule. 
[ad. OF. goules, gueules (^. gumles) =med.L.^/i!e 
pi., ermine dyed red. 

The ulterior etymology is disputed : the word coincides in 
form with the pi. of the Fr. and med.Imt. word for ‘throat’. 
If the heraldic sense be the original, the allusion may be to 
the colour of the open mouth of a heraldic beast. It seems 
more likely, however, that the heraldic use is transferred 
from the sense ‘ red ermine in which case the word may 
represent some oriental name; but the suggestion of deriva- 
tion from I^ers, gul, rose^,Hat2.-Darm.), is very improbable.] 

A. sh. Red, as one of the heraldic colours ; in 
engraving represented by vertical lines. Hence 
poet, and rhetorically, the colour red in general. 

13 . . Gaiv. 4- Gr, ICnf. 629 Then pay schewed hym )?e 
schelde, hat was of sch3n: goulez. c 1375 Sc. Leg. baints, 
George 922 Berand j>e scheld of siluir schene of gwlis. 
a 2400-50 Alexander 4819 Quare all he gronde was of gols 
[L. atjus terra erat valde rubicunda\. c 1440 York MysL 
xvi. IQ Pan glorius guiles hat gayer [is] pan golde. c 2475 
Rauf Coil^ear 669 Oowlis glitterand full gay, glemand m 
grene. 2535 Stewart Cron. Scot, (2858) I. 203 With goldin 
gullis glitterand as the gleid. 1^7 Fleming Conin. 
Jtlolinshed III. 1341/2 Banners of gewles beaten with the 
armes of Antwerpe. 2603 Drayton Bar. Wars ii. xxiv, In, 
his white Cornet, Verdon doth di.splay A fret of Gueles. 
2652 Cleveland Poems 26 Or parboyi’d Lobsters, where 
there joyntly rules The fading Sable.s, and the coming 
Gules. 1708 J. Philips Cyder n. 293 The showery arch. 
With listed colours gay, ore, azure, gules. 2820 Keats 
Eve St. Agnes xxv, The wintry moon . . threw warm gules 
on Madeline’s fair breast. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics 
(i860) I. 10 Painted shapes of gules and azure. 

B. quasi-izi:^'. and adj. Red in colour. (In most 
I instances properly an attributive use of the sb. ; 

: usually placed after the word which it qualifies.) 

25037-4 in Trevelyan Papers (Camden) 7 The armys off 
Carminow, Garter seth, y* sholde be ge\Yne w* a labell of 
iij poyntts gulls, a 25^ Lp. Berners Muon xxxiL 99 His 
shylde, wherin was purtruyed .lii. crosses gowlles. 156a 
Leigh Armorie (1597) 5 b, In colour neither red nor 
Sanguine, but is the verie vermilion it selfe, for that is right 
Geule. 2607 Shaks. Timon iv. iiu 59 Follow thy Dmmme, 
With mans blood paint the ground Gules, Gules. 2650 
B. DiscolLiminium 46 My Complexion, a Sable Sanguine, 
with a few (jule drops about my Nose. ^ a 1678 Marvell 
Unfort. Lover 64 Wks. 1726 I. 59 In a Field Sable a Lover 
Gules. 1790 Burns Ep. to R. Graham xiv, The Magna 
Charta flag . . All deadly gules its bearing. ^ 2820 Shelley 
(E dipus 1. 144 I'heir arms are seven bulls in a field gules. 
28^ Boutell Mer. Hist. 4- Pop. xv. 186 In the Calais Roll 
these mullets are blazoned gules. 2872 J, H aY Pike County 
Ballads (1S80) 252 With silken mantles blushing angry 
gules. 

Gu’lesoTLght. Ohs. exc. Se. Forms : 5 gowyl 
sowght, 6 guelsought, gulesought; Sc. ogulset, 
guldsoch, 6-7 gtilsooh, 7 gulsogh, 8-9 gulsach, 
9 gulsohoch. [f. gult, Gull a., yellow + Sought 
(OE. suht, ON. ^soht, s 6 t{) sickness ; = ON. gulusdtl, 
Sw., 1^2., gulsot i ai. Q. gelhsuchl, X)vl. geelzucht. 
(The OE. name was ^/.)] Jaundice. 
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24 . . Nbm. in Wr.-WQlciter 700/5 Mecglaucomct, the gowy! 
sowght. IS .. Rowlits Cursing 54 in Laing A-nc,. Pop,^ 
Poetry 212 The panefuU gravell and the gutt, The gulsoch 
that they nevir be but. 2549 Compi. Scot.vi. 6 'j Sourakkis, 
that vas gude for the blac gulset. 2552 Turner Herbal 
2. A vb, The broth, .heleth the Jawndes or ^ulesouyht, 2562 
Ibid. II. 73 The brothe of Osyris dronken is good agaynst 
y« ianndes or guel sought. 2595 Duncan App. Etymol' 
(E. D. S.), Aurigo, the guldsoch; morbus Regius. ^ 1673 
Weddehburn (Jam,), Icterus, tin gulsogh. 2755 
Forbes Ajax’ S/., etc. 34, I wls never very brouden’d u]^o^ 
swine’s flesh, sin my mither gae me a forlethie o’t, ’at maisl 
hae gi’en me the gulsach. x^-8o Jamieson, GuhckocM 
Gulsitch. 

Gulet, obs. form of Gullit. 

Grlllf (g2?lf), sh. F orms : 4, 8 golf, 5-6 gonifCe, 
(6 gowlfe), 5--7,gulfe, (6 gulfre), 6-7 gulpbe, 
7-9 gnlph, 7~ gulf. [ad. OF. and F. (sense 
1 ; in senses a, 3, and 4 the Fr. word is gouffre), 
ad. Pr., It., Sp., Pg. golfo, ad. late Gr, 
from class. Gr. KbX-aos, lit. * bosom \ hence * bay/ 
gulf’ ( — X, sinus), and Xollow of the waves, 
depth of the sea Cf. golzte, Du. go^, 

gstlp,UUG.,G.go/f.-i 

I. 1 . Geog. A portion of the sea partially en- 
closed by a more or less extensive sweep of the 
coast ; often taking its name from the adjoining 
land. 

The distiriction between j?'K^and bay is not always clearly 
marked, but in general a bay is wider in proportion to its 
amount of recession than sigufi the latter term is applied 
to long land-locked portions of sea opening through a strait, 
which are never called bays. 

c 1400 Maundev. (1839) V. 54 The See Adryatyk, that is 
dept the Goulf of Venyse. 1:1477 Caxton Jason 84 b, 
Argos hadde brought his ship in this goulf or arme of the' 
See. 1527 R. Thorne in Hakluyt (1589) 254 The 
coast making a gulfe where is the riuer of Ganges. 1553 
Eden Treat. Nezve Ind. (Arb.) 33 He comraaunded that 
certayn .shippes should searche the goulfes on euerye syde. 
2604 E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta’s Hist, Indies 111. iv. 128 
The gulph of Yegues or of Mares, is variable, being beaten 
with divers windes. 26^ Milton P. L. xl 833 Down the 
great River to the op’ning Gulf. 1766 Phil. Trans, LVI,- 
43, I say nothing of the marine productions of this golf. 
1782 Gibbon Deed. 4- F. xvii. IL 7 They leave on the left a 
deep gulf, at the bottom of which Nicomedia was seated, 
the imperial residence of Diocletian. 1840 Thirlwall 
Greece liv. VII. 53 The gulph he had seen appeared to him 
..important as a naval station, 2868 G. Duff Pol, Surv. 
17 1 The gulf which runs so deep into the western side of 
the island. 

n. A deep hollow, chasm, abyss. 

2 . A profound depth (ia a river, the ocean) ; the 
deep. poet. 

x^.. E.E. A lEt. P. A. 607 Gotez of golf l»at neuer charde. 
2580 Sidney Ps. xvni. v, The jgulphes of waters then were 
through their chanells seen. 2620 Granger Div. Logike 155 
The heavenly lamps doe fall into the gulfe. 1715-ao Pop* 
Iliad XXL 229 From the bottom of nis gulphs profound, 
Scamander spoke, 2784 Cowper Task 2. 268 We pass h 
^Iph in which the willows dip their pendent boughs.^ 283^ 
Johnsoniana i. 44 O’er the ice as o’er pleasure yow lightly 
should glide ; Both have gulphs which their flattering sur- 
faces hide. 1846 Landor Hellenics Wks. II, 486 Some isle 
Hath surely risen from the gulphs profound, 2847 Emersom 
Poems (1857) 60 Gulfs of sweetness without bound. 1870 
Bryant Iliad\. 496 Slippery cliffs arise Close to deep gulfs, 
b. iransf. with reference to the mr. 

171a Blackmore Creation, i, 92 Nothing check’d their 
flight, but gulphs of air. 1727 Pitt Job xxv. 20 Down 
thro’ the Gulphs of undulating Air. 2863 Longf. Wayside 
Inn I. Falcon of Ser Feckrigo 4a The headlong plunge 
through eddying gulfs of air. 

fc. To shoot the gulf i a phrase used in various 
figurative applications. (If De Foe’s statement 
be well founded, the phrase must originally have 
belonged to sense 2.) 

c 2645 Howell Lett. (1650) IT. 40 Your last you sent me was 
from Genoa, where you write that . . ‘ Husbands get their 
wives with child a hundred miles off*. .. In Venice . . also 
such things are done by proxy, while the husband is abroad 
upon the Gallies, therbe others that shoot h\s gulf sd home. 
2725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 16 Such a mighty 
and valuable thing also was the passing this strait (thfe 
Straits of Magellan) that Sir Francis Drake’s going through 
it gave birth to that famous old wives' saying viz., that Sir 
Francis Drake shot the gulf ; . . as if there had been but one 

f ilf in the world. 2752 Young Brothers v. i. 2757 IL 282 
or me, it matters not ; but oh ! the prince — When he had 
shot the gulph of his despair. 

3 . An absorbing eddy ; a whirlpool. In later 
use chiefly Jig., that which devours or swallows 
up anything. (Blending with 4 b.) 

2538 Elyo,t Diet., Gut^s, a swallowe or depe pyll in a 
water, or a g'oulfe. 2567 Turberv. Epit., etc. 26 b, Hast thou 
not read in Bookes of fell Charybdis Goulfe f 2599 Shaks. 
Hen, V, iL iv. 10 England hfe approaches makes as fierce, 
Waters to the sucking of a Gulfe* 2612 Bp. Hall Berm, 64 
The Scribes and Pharisees . . devoured but widows houses . . ; 
but these gulfs of men, whole Churches. 2627-77 Feltham 
Resolves n. xlii. 241 He throws his Interest into a Guljph, that 
trusts it in simh hands as have been formerly the Shipwrack 
of others. 1633 Marmion Fine Companion u. iv. Dram, Wk& 
(2875) 137 Here is the gulph that gallows all my land : And 
to this desperate whirlpit am I reeling. 2659 R. Brough P res. 
Schissn 529 To devour all persons and things. . in one gulph. 
2751 Johnson Rambler No. 2^ F 6 And whirl round the 
gulph before they sink. 2755 H. Walpole Corr. (1837) HI, 
cclxviL 105 Don’t go and imagine that 1,200,000 was all 
sunk in the gulph of Madame Ifompadour. 2825 Bentham 
Ration. Reto.j 283 Large cities - . are the gulphs . . in which 
the population of the country is lost. 2834 West Ind. 
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Sketch Sk. L 248 Whose mind had been wrecked in the 
gulf of dim oblivion. 

b. Often applied to a voracious appetite. 

1566 Adlington Aj^uiezus $1 Whether thou wilt remaine 
with the serpent and in the ende to be swallowed up into 
the gowlfe of his bodie, *579 Spenser Cat. Sept. 185 
A wicked Wolfe, That with many a Lambe had glutted his 
gulfe. *6os Shaks. iv. i. 23 Maw and GuTfe Of the 
rauin'd salt Sea sharke. 163$ Rowland Mou/efs TheaU 
Ins. 1077 In a dearth, or rather want of provision, they 
fPismires] fight desjjerately for food, ..and the lesser of 
them will rebell against the greater, (as being the greater 
gulphs of the Common-wealth.) J819 Shelley Cyclops 343 
Your gaping gulf, and your gullet wide, 

4 . A yawning chasm or abyss ; an opening in 
the earth produced by an earthquake or volcanic 
action ; a vast ravine or gorge. A fiery gulf, gulf 
; an abyss Ml of dame. 

<*»S33 Ld. Berners Gold. Bh. M. Aurel (1559) Cc, We 
go^suerlie ouer the bridge, and yet we will goe an other 
waie ; and though the same way be sure, yet we will aduen* 
ture into the gulfe. 1363 Mirr. Mag, Induct, xxxi, A 
deadly gulfe where nought but rubbtshe growes. *390 
.Spenser F, Q, i. v. 31 They .. brought the heavy corse .. 
To yawning gulfe of deepe Avernus hole. 1604 E, G[rim- 
stone] D'Acosids Hist, Indies i. i. 3 Epicurus . . holdeth, 
that on the other part of the earth, there is nothing^ but 
a chaos and infinite gulph. 1607 Shake. Cor, m. u. 0i 
Thou hadst rather Follow thine Enemie in a fierie Gulfe. 
1667 Milton F. L. vi. 53 The Gulf Of Tartarus, which . . 
opens wide His fiery Chaos. 1697 Rotter Aniif, Greece 
11. XV. (17 15) 331 A Gulf being open at Rome, Curtms leap'd 
into it to appease the angry Gods. X713 "^oxim Last Day 
II. rofi' A yawning gulph, and fiends on every side, Serene 
they view. X774G0LDSM. Nat, Hist. (1776.) 1 . m {Volcanoes! 
A gulph two miles over, and so deep that no bottom can be 
seen, 1781 Cowper Hope 457 In the gulphs of her Cornu- 
bian mines. 18x4 Southey Roderick 1. 108 Gulphs of fire 
opening beneath his feet. 1830 Lykll Prim. Geel, 1 . 334 
A gulph opened between the lutle town of Tripergola, .and 
the baths m its suburbs. 

b. fig. (Often coincident with fig. use of 3.) 

1^1 Mulcaster Positions xxxvi, (rSSv) 135 To haue so 

mani^aping for preferment, as no.goulfe hath stoore enough 
to su&t. ifisa C. B, Stapylton Hertkitan 140 The Globe 
of Earth and Sea. .was not able to fill this Gvlph {a man’s 
ambition or greed]. 1656 Sanderson .SVrw. (1689) 65 'ilie 
gulph of despair. 17x3 Be Foe Fam. Instruct. 1. i. ( 184 1 ) 1 . 20 
To recover sinful Men from the gulf of death. 1751 Johnson 
Rambler No. 146 r 8 Pushing his predecessors into the 
gulph of obscurity, H. W^alpole Otranto i. ai, 

1 will follow thee to tne gulph of perdition. 1780 Cowper 
TedU T. 463 They frolic it along . . Down to the gulph, 
from which is no return, *833 L, Ritchie Wand, by Loire 
3^7 Buried ages rise again irom the gulf of time. s8fi8 
Farrar Silence ^ V. L (1875) *6 'i’k® whole universe be- 
comes a gulf of silence. 18^ Aikenseum 14 .^pr. 471/3 A 
sum insumcient to fill up the gulf of his debts. 

c. (After Luke xvi. 20.) A wide interval, an 
impassable gap, serving as a means of eternal 
separation. 

1337 N. T. (Genev.) Luke xvi. 26 Betwene you and vs 
there is a great gulfe set. 1774 Fletcher Fss, 

Iruth Wks, X795 IV. 1^56 An immense gulph is fixed be- 
tween them, and the Christian faith, Roekrtson 

Serm. Ser. i. xii. <j866) 197 The Advent of Christ is the 

f ulf which separates ancient from modem history, x^x 
tp, A. P. Explan.’gs Art, i. (ed- 4) la Between such 

a God and. an Infinite Intelligence there is a gulph fixed. 

6. University slang, a. Cambridge. The position 
of those candidates for mathematical honours who 
fail to obtain a place in the list, but are allowed 
the ordinary degree, b, Oxford. The list of those 
who fail to obtain honour^ yet are allowed to 
'take a^'^'p^ass*. , ■ . . ■ 

t&i7 Seven Yre. ed Cambridge II* 60 The determination 
I bad now formed of cutting honours, by quietly sitting 
down in the Gulph. iSsa Bristed Five I 'rs. m £n^. Univ. 
(ed. 2) 205 Some ten or fifteen men just on the line, are put 
into the *^lf', as it is popularly called (the Examiners* 
phrase is ‘Degrees allowed ’)- 
f 6. [f. Gulf v.] a. An act of swallowing, /it. 
and fig. b. What is gulfed or swallowed; a 
draught. (Cf, Gulp 

X638 Sir T. Herbert Trav, (ed. 2) 323 Their mouths are 
very wide, at one gulph able to swallow horse or man. 1667 
Dryden Temp. ni. iii, Element ! meer Element ! as I live. 
It was a cold Gulph, such as this, which kill’d my famous 
Predecessor. X77X Smollett Humph. Cl. 28 Apr., It,. 
xiMuires a strong gulph of fuiih to make it go down. 

7 . Mining. A large deposit of ore m a lode, 

X778 Pkyce Min. Cornub. 322 Gulph of Ore. Where a L.od« 
throws up very great quantities of Ore and proves lasting 
and good in depth they say, ‘ITiey have a Gulph of Ore% 
Weak's Diet, Terms. 

HI. 8. attrih.'m^ Comh..^ts% gulf fishery, ~iide% 
gulfencrimsoningy •indented adjs. ; gulf •wards 
adv. ; also f E'^li’-broauted. a., having a breast or 
mind as deep as a gulf ; gnlf-dafeaua, a dream of 
drowning in, or falling into, a gulf ; f gulf-eating 
a.f full of eddies ; gulf-separation, a separation 
as if by a gulf ; Gulf State, one of the -States on 
the Gulf of Mexico; f gulf-stomaohed (of 
a river) having deep eddies. Also Gulf-steeam, 
Gulf-wekd. 

*398 E. OtJiLFiN SMal. (1878) s« *Gulfe'brested h he, 
silent^ and profound. *8*3 Shkllkv (p. Mab ix, 173 I'he 
tran«ent *galph*drmm of a startling sleep, c ifixr Chaf- 
han Iliad XXI. a The goodly swelling channel of the flood, 
*GuIf-<ating Xanthus {HaF#«w *®47 Emkrsom 

Pmms (X857) 45 *gu!f*«iicrim»oning shells, L. 
Z. Joncas Fisk. Camda a» (Fish, Exhih. Fobi) Tliey 


• , have almost a monopoly of the *gulf fishery trade. 
1808 J. Barlow Columb. i. 313 Sultry Mobile’s *gulph- 
indented shore. X87X R. N Kxmvim Thomas of Agtyn 
II. 855 This *gulf separation.. and this intimate connection 
in the creative act. 1863 W. Phillips Speeches xvu. 3S9 
The ^Gulf States will monopolize all the offices, cxbtx 
Chapman Iliad xxi. 311 Afraid lest that ^gulf-stomach’d 
Flood [TToraMov /Sa^uScvijs] would satiate his desire On great 
Achilles. 1897 Outing (U. S.) XXIX, 440/1 A.. sluggish 
stream, flowing up or down, according to the governing 
*gulf-tide. x8ss Bailey Mystic 114 He who, where 
Hidekkel *gulfwards darts, Ruled with an absolute crown. 

Gmlf (g»lO> 2^* Also 6-9 gulph, (6 golph). 
[f. Gulf rA] 

fl. intr. To rush along like a gulf or whirl- 
pool ; to eddy, swirl. Obs. 

1538 Leland Itin. V, 80 It standeth as it were betwixt to 
pouiting Hillettes betwene the wich the Severn Se gulfith. 
XS49 Chekb Hurt Sedit. (1569) Dij, Doe ye not see how 
many bottomle.sse whirlepooles of mischiefe ye be golph t 
withal ? xSgx Spenser rirg, Gnat 542 Deep Charybdis 
gulphing in and out. xfisS Franck North. A/m. <1694)91 
A rapid and peremptory River, that gulphs forth of the 
Bowels of Loemon, replenished with I'rout. 

2 . trans. To swallow like a gulf, or as in a gulf; 
to engulf. Also with down, in, up. lit. andyf^. 

x8o7 J. Hall Trav. Scot. I. 306 Some little birds were n> mg 
after a cuckoo and gulphing up his faeces as it dropped 
from him, 1817 Byron Manfred i. ii. 6 It hath no pwer 
upon the past, and for The future, till the past be gulf’d m 
darkness. 18x8 Kkats Endyni. m. 351 Some friendly 
monster. . Has div’d to its foundation.^, gulph’d it down. 
X822 Shelley To fane, Recoil, v, Each [pool] seemed as 
’twere a little sky Gulphed in a world beluw. 1877 I'enny- 
SOS Harold ii, li, Why, let the earth rive, gulf in I’hese 
cursed Normans. 1879 Steven.son Trav. Cevennes (1895) 
221 A yawning valley, gulfed in blackness. 

3 . In various nonce-uses : a. T’o plunge (onestdf) 
into as into a gulf; to precipitate oneself, rush 
headlong, b. To form gulfs or indentations in. 
C. To separate from by a gulf or chasm. 

x 68 o Hickkringill Mere* 8 Like men in a .Shipwrack 
..that leap into the Sea for fear of Drowning, w« gulf’d 
our selves into more Arbitrary Government, '1 yranny itnti 
Popery, x^J. Barlow Columb. 1. 551 And hoarse reaound- 
ing, gulphing wide the shore, Dread l^urence lal>ors with 
tremendous roar. X89X C, J ames Rom. R igmarole 121 'Fhc 
week gulfing me from meeting her again. 

4 . University slang, a. trans. To place the 
name of (an undergraduate) in the *gulf* (sec 
Gulf sb. 5). b. intr. To gulf it t to get or be 
contented with a place in the ‘ gulf*. 

x8«7 Saten Vrs. at Cambridge 11 . fit, I therefore 
‘Gulphed it\ X83X Darwin in Life # Lett. (1887) 1 . 184 
Cameron is gulfed, together with other three Trinity 
scholars. 1837 ‘C. Bede* Verdant Green m. xi, I am not 
going to let them gulph me a second time. t$f$Tmvm.'v.\n 
Macaulay ii. (1881 ) 6i His name did not grace the list. In 
short.. Macaulay was gulfed. 1895 L. j. Trotter Lfe 
Marf. Daihmsie i. xo Instead of * gulfing * him with the 
herd of mere passmen, they marked their sense of his merits 
by granting him an honorary fourth class. 

1 ! 5 . Used for Gulp v. (Cf. Gulp sb. 6.) 
ifiso Bui.wkr AnikroPomei. xi. X14 , 1 saw a Porter., 
drink, .without ever so much as once gulphing. Ibid., He 
had been among the Malabars, where if he should have 
gulphed or have drunk any otherwise, he might have Imd 
his throat cut. 

Hence ©ulfed (g»lft) ppl. a. (see sense 4a), 
xSs* Bristed Ftm Vrs. in Eng, llmm (ed. a) 203 A gulfed 
Scholar of Trinity did not lose his Scholarship. 

Gtdfing , vbl, sb. U ulf v. + -iHoi J 

The action of plunging or sinking in a gulf. 

xSxS Keats Mndym. ni. 659,! beheld the wreck; The 
final gulphing ; the poor struggling souk. 

GtQEiig (gt^ ppl. a. [f. Gulf v. f -im K] 
That gulls, in senses of the vb. 

18 J3 Scott Trierm. n, xxiv, Like the shrill Ma-bird's 
waihi'ig scream, Heiiird o*cr the whirlptoofs gulfing stream* 
xEax Clark Vill. Mimtr. I. 88 Boughs. .That overhang 
some gulphing krook. xS4a 'I'jjfi'E.h Prmerb. PhU&s. Ser. 
II, 182 Neither congealing of the grave, nor gulphing waters 
of the firaiament * . shall avail. 

Gulf Stream, Gulf-stream, Geog. A 
great oceanic current of warm water, that issues 
from the Gulf of Mexico and runs parallel to the 
American coast as far as Newfoundland, and thence 
in the direction of Europe. The name is sometimes 
given to a similar current in the Pacific, along the 
shore of Japan. 

X77S Adair A mm Imd. 371 He, .proceeded, .afierwartk, 
along the gulph-ftream of Mexico, 1796 T. Twining Ttav. 
A men (1894) 21 Thwie rigns denoted out arrival isi the 
great current called fey navigators the * Golf Stream *. x8xa 
Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 7a The warmth of the Gulf 
Stream m felt a tbatmnd miles from its muKe. 1833 
Tennyson Early Som. hi, "Ihe warm fulfsirearo or 
Florida Floats far awM into the Northern sea* Tl«t lavish 
growths of swithem Mcxko. i860 G. H. K. in Fac. Tour 
m Sutherland i». . warm enough, thanks to ib« gulf-stwam, 
to suit the roller and the Btflwmian waxwiijg, 1873 Bedfoid 
M loPs Pocket Bk. iv, ied. a) 103 The water of tte Gulf 
Stream is a deep indigo mac in coiour. 

Ag.fBs^Autobiog. Beggar Bey ifi Few are able, after 
entering the gulf-stneam of dkiipation, to check their head- 
career. x8«k Lmmu. Mm Eng. Tm Cmt, Ago Vwm 
Wks, 1S90 il. 8 Truly there Is a tide in ihe alFaiii of 
men, but twre m no fulf-stmm setting forever In o®* 
direction, 

b. al/rib. BitW-Stremi wood * next 
*884 Public Opinim 3 Odt. 45*6/1 Amwng them is tlie 0 »lf 
Stream weed, m often talked m by trawlfers. 


Gul£“Weei.« A species of sea-weed (Sargassum 
bacciferum oi the sub-order Fucaced) found in the 
Gulf Stream, the Sargasso Sea, and elsewhere ; 
characterized by having a number of berry-like 
air-vessels. The name is sometimes given to an- 
other species (.S’, vulgare). 

xfi74 Josselyn Voy. New hng. 40 We met with abundance 
of Sea-weeds called Gulf-weed coming out of the Bay of 
Mexico. 1708 Brit, Apollo No. 86. 1/2 Weed (called by the 
Mariners Gulf Weed). 1835-6 Todd Qvc/. Anat. L 520/1 
B’loaiing Sargasso or gulf-weed of the Equator. 

Gul^y* (g^^’lfi), a. poet. Forms : 6 gulfly, 6-9 
guMe, -ye, 7 gulpMe, 8-9 gulpliy, 9 gulify. 
[f. Gulf sb. + -yi,] 

1 . Full of eddies or whirlpools. Also, wMiipool- 
like. 

1394 Carew Tasso iv. v, 141 Tlierc thousands vneleane 
Harpyes might you vew, .. And gullTy Scillaes an huge 
barciringcrew, 1398 Chapman Iliad ii. 538 Well built ships 
. .To passe the gulfty purjile Sea. 1628 M ii.ton Vac, Exerc. 
92 River.s, arise ; whetlierthou be the .Son. Of ut most 'F weed, 
or Oose, orgulphie Dun. x7iS“2o Xhivv. Iliad ii, 1071 Where 
gulphy Xanthus foams along the fields. 1792 E, Darwin 
Bot. Card. 1. 49 'I’he cliffs of Orkney’s gulphy coast. 1856 
Aikd Poet. Wks. 69 He sate and eyed I’lie guify eddying.^ 
of the woolly smoke. 

2 . fa. fig. Deep a.s an abyss; abysmal {pbsl). 
b. Full of hollows or depths. 

1607 Walkincto.n opt. Glass 154 The gnifye bottome of 
deqjaire. 1737 Brookk Tasso n, 641 <iije step alone ’twixt 
triumph and defeat, 'I'he gulphy ruin ami the towery 
height. 1791 CowphK Iliad xxi. 447 Into his gulphy channKi 
rusli'd. The refluent flood. 1808 j. Barlow Columb. iv, 371 
The waves .. scoop that gulphy bed. 1839 Sionkhou.se 
Axkolme ^ck) A narrow, miry, and gulphy lane. 1871 G. 
Macdonald Wks. FamytXr Imag., }\irabie x.L The well- 
pleased stars 'I'hrew quivering smiles acrr»ss the guify skies. 
fig, 1879 G. Macininald Sir Gibbie 1 , xi. 161 The cracks, 
crannies, and guify faults of our belief, 

Guiion, variant of Golion Obs. 
tGnlist. Obs. [f. L. guia gullet, appetite, 
gluttony + -IBT.J One who pampers his appetite ; 
a glutton. 

xfi3» J, WtK'n.'i - Hon. Chast. 12 Tfse gluttonous satiety 
of mir sweliing gulists argue.s their lieccssdy of offending by 
forget fu lues. 

Gllliac (giirllks). Also S gnillx, [f, Du. 
Guiik, the town of Juliers.] A kind of fine linen. 
Also atirib. 

1696 J, F. Merck, Wareho, laid oPen 17 Giilix. .being the 
most proper of any for fine Shiiis or Sheets. Ibid. 18 A sort 
of Holland we iall small ihred.* scarce iy lo be known from 
Gulix. X7a7"4* Chamseks %. v. lioUami, Guilix 

Holland is very while and fine, ami h chiefly used fur shirts, 
Plam Hints 89 'rhsit Gr shirting, commonly called 
gulix Holland, one yard wide. 

Gxill (g2?l), sb.^ Forms; 5-6 gulls, 7 gul, 5- 
gull ; Se. 5 gould, 6-7 goul, 7 gow. [Ptrh. a. 
Welsh giEylan, Cornish guiim • Bretott goilmm 
(whence F. goiiand), OIr, f&iknn (mod.lr. fmll- 
e&nn ) OCeliic *miimm - ; cf. Breton gaeiuff to 
weep.] Any lung- winged, w’eb-fooied bird ol the 
family I.aridx and sub- family farimr, wh'ch con- 
tain® several genera, Larus being the largest. In 
popular use the name is of much wider application, 
including the Terns and Skuas. 

The Gulls are mostly marine birds and are di^tldbu^ef! all 
over the world ; their charftr;teriMlic colour is while wkli a 
mantle varylfi| from p*arl.}!»rey to dtirk-slale colour or 
black, the l.ill heing twually btightcolouretl ; their cry is 
harsh or shrill. 

The Common Gtill is Lams cama, called otherwise 
sea-nmu, sm-fullj and greeH-billed gull. Gtlur spet.ies are 
iimikriy distiufiushed by defining words indicating colour, 
AppeariMice, Imbitat, eic., m grey, hmied, km ering, long- 
miid. Par/fit, fvddegged, tvhiifhmded, whi.emduged, 
etc ; also Black or Black-toed G., the 8 k«a ; Greater 
Black-backed G., Lnrm marmus, called locally abo 
carntm, goose, m WAxm. gull, f by Wilkighby 
black am while gull; Le&»er Bluck-hacked G., L. 
fmem; Black-headed G., L, ridiimudm, called also 
brmmdiMded, laughingf nddegged, or Pekw-it gull ; 
Cloven-footed G,, the commtm Black 'fern ; Glaticous 
G,, Lam* gluMcus, the HuiuioMASiKii ; Herring G, /*. 
argmiatm, called also silvetj guii ; Ivory G., a j-mall 
arctic gull of pure while colour withjdtick lean, h.fbtirmm, 
Pagopkiiat emrnm, or G’mm a/lai Little G., Lams 
mmufus; EiWf-biWed G., one of the commonest gnlls of 
tSieU.S., L, demjmremis : Rosy, Roicateor Ro»»*s G., 
RhodimteMia n/mt, called also umtge - laded gu/l 
Sat)itte*» G., A’ema m/m/i, * fittk-ialkd gull common 
chiefly in arctic Arntfrita and SthcriU. Alsso hte-gM/l, &.v. 
Icu m S mil Kmm'AMKfull 
e *430 7 'w Cmkfpy-bh. tui !.«■ 4. emirs . , Fylonti. Veln’^y- 
toUH Rostyci. Oiillys. Cinlrw* r*4^ H«>y and // ewfoi’ 
179 The Sc MawB war iiioiikw, the hlak *iiid the qiiliyte, 
Ihe Gcmk was * Cryniar. *575 Bmkt A In G 
A Guff, 1. cotiHfioB itam? to siindrie birds of the 
»s a Cormorant Mergu*. *6ox Hoiaanu IWny I. 287 
As touching the Gwk or Sca-c«|j#, they huiW in njckes. 
ifiSS Muuprr ft Bsimnet HeaiiEs Imprmt. (1746; 194 
Gmone* AIM # Cinirei. White (hills, Gwy Giillti, mn 
Black Gulp Ccowmonly termed by tl» Name of Flunqers 
and W*ter.«.rows), 1673 14 (Jam.) 

Gmia, a sow. *674 Eav Celiect. Words, flu/rr /'#«#/ 93 
Th* or gi*t‘»te?*t mh-colottred Mew; Lams 

eimrm* maximm. tibpS — WlMughbfs Orwi/A $44 “I’b® 
great black and white Gull t Harm rngmsmarimi i'lmii 
Mm. 354 Aldwvandi Gull, wisbhuiierW'iag^ 

*766 FMMNANr Eool itjMi II. 424 Cowtwii Gull Ihis is 
iftf m»%% numerous of the genus. It breeds on the ledges 
of iii« dWi that iuipend over the *839 Sklw In Pmc* 
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Berw.jrnt. Chih I- No. 7. 189 Lams rmntdus (little eull) 
near Ewbkton. 1839 Penny C>^XIII. 335/1 Xema lil. 
bundus,.. This bird IS the.. Laughing Gull, Pewit or Black- 
cap, Sea Crow and Mire Crow of the Modern British i86< 
OossE Land ^ Sea (1874) 36 The Icittiwake, the smallest S 
the gulls that can be properly called indigenous to' our 
shores 1876 Davis Polaris Lxped. App. 679 Saw several 
eider-ducks and ivory and burgomeister gulls. i88< Stand 
Nat. Hist. (1888) IV 79 Ross’s Gull (R hodosi et hi a %seZ or 
the wcdgp*ta.iled it is also called, ou account of the 

form of Its tail Hid. 8x The dazzling white ivory-gull 
Xema constituting the genus 


b. allusively. 

2550 Crowlev Way to Wealth Men that would 

haue all in their owne handes . . Cormerauntes, gredye guiles • 
yea, men that would eate vp menne, women, and chyldren’ 
are the causes of Sedition I 1628 Wither Brit. Rememb 
Pref. 137 As, our Gull, A bird much found among the 
Worshipfull. ** 

e. attrib. and Comb., as gull-kind, -land, rookery, 
gull-like adj.; guH-billed tern, Sterna anglica\ 
gull-maw (f Sc. goul mau\ the Greater Black- 
backed (Jull; gull-teaser, a bird that torments 
gulls, as a tern or jaeger. 

1813 G. Montagu Ornitk. Diet. Suppl. ya-b, The new 
speoi^ wh'oh, from the shape of the bill, is denominated 
the '^Gull-billed J eni .. as it has originated in England we 
have added the more scientific name of Sterna AngUca. 
1851 Zoologht IX. 3235 A fine adult male specimen of the 
gull-billed tern. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. ii. v. § 9. 153 
The ’‘Guli-kind, being much upon the wing as Swallows, 
commonly of an ash colour; ..having red bill and leg.s, with 
a forked train. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. nr. vii. VI.’ 77 It 
is to such shores as the.se that the whole tribe of the 
pU-kind resort. 1899 Academy 8 Apr. 408/2 Throwing 
bread to the sea-gulls, she says, ‘ In *gull-land they don’t 
like bread, but it’s a point of honour to catch it’. 1895 
P. H. Emerson Birds, etc. Broadland I. 146 The 

danger signal is either a peculiar *guU-like noise, ‘Ktio, 
keo’, or a ‘Quah, quah'. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 39 The 
suannis murnit, be cause the gray *goul man pronosticat 
ane storme. 2885 Swainson Pnm. Names Birds 208 Greater 
Black-backed Gull . . Also called . . Gull maw— f.^?. mew 
(East Lothian). x 2 &$ Stand. Nat. Hist. (2888) IV. 78 The 
fascinating view of a 'gull rookery with its ceaseless uproar. 
2802 G. Montagu Ornitk. Diet. (1833) 508 Common Tern, 
Sterna hirtindo . , *Guli-teazer. 


Gull sb."^ Now dial. Also 4 goU, 6-7 
guile, 7 gul. [Prob. a subst. use of Gull a. yel- 
low.] An tin Hedged bird, esp. a gosling. 

238a Wyclif Deut. xxii, 6 A nest of briddis . . and the 
moder to the bryddis [MS. Bodl. 059 gollisj or to the eyren 
aboue sittyn.;e. 1396 Shaks.^ i Hen. IV, v. i. 60 As that 
vngentle gull the Cuckowes Bird, Vseth the Sparrow. 1^7 
— Timon n. i. 31, ! do feare When euevy Feather stickes 
in his owne wing, Lord Timon will be left a naked Gull, 
Which fl.ishes now a Phoenix. 288a IV. Worcesiersk. 
Clou., Gall, a young goose. 1896 PVarwicks/i. Gloss., 
Gull, an unfledged gosling. 


Gull (g»l), sb.^ Also 6-7 gulls, 7 gul. [Of 
doubtful and perh. mixed origin ; sense i would be 
natural as a transferred use of Gull sbit^, but it is 
also possible that the sb. may be f. Gull to 


delude, and that this vb. may be an application of 
Gull 2 to gorge, * cram .] 

1. A credulous person ; one easily imposed upon ; 
a dupe, simpleton, fool, f To grope a gull : to 
swindle an unsuspecting person: cf. to pluck a 
pigeon, \ a Jimh. 

1594 Nashs Terrors NL Wks. (Grosart) III. 257 Lines 
there anie such .slowepyce-braind beefe-witted gull. 2594 
Shaks. Rick. Ill, 1, in. 328 Clarence, who I indeede haue 
cast in darknesse, I do beweepe to many simple Guiles, 
Namely to Derby, Hastings, JBnekingham. 1601 ? Makston 
Pasquti Kath. u 323 He . . will not sticke to .spend .some 
twentie pound To grope a gull. 1626 R. C. Times* Whistle 
v, 22x7 In these dayes bee’s deemd a very gull That cannot 
take Tobaci:0|. a x 6 zz Davies Epigr. Poems 1876 II. 9 'I'o 
define a Gull in termes precise — A Gull is he which seemes, 
and is not, wise. 2645 .Milton Coiast. Wk.s. (1851)356 His 
very touching ought that Is lerned, soiles it, and lays him 
still more and more open a conspicuous gull, 2748 Smol- 
lett Ro'i. Rand. (18x2) 1 , 359 If I had been such a gull. , I 
would without more ado tuck myself up. 1812 Wellington 
in (Jurw. Deep. (1838) VH. 511 It is as well to let him 
believe that we are good natured gulls who will easily 
swallow. 2838 Dickens Nich. Nick, xix, ‘Done!’ cried 
the noble gull. ‘Within ten minutes', 2885 Stkven.son 
Dynamiter 60 He perceived by what unmanly fear of 
ridicule he had Ixjen brought down to be the gull of this 
intriguer. 

t2. [From the vb.] A trick, deception, fraud; 
a felse report. Obs. 

2S99 Shaks. Muck Ado ii. iii. 123, I should thiuke this 
a gull, but that the white-bearded fellow' speakes it. 1604 
{title), Pasq nil’s Jests, whereunto is added a dozen of 
Guiles, Pretty and^ Pleasant to drive away the tediousness 
of a winter’s evening. 1619 Lushington Repet. Serm. in 
Pkenix ixjoB) IL 477 They say there was no such matter 
as the Resurrection, 'tvvas but a gull put upon the World 
by his Disciples. 2642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof. St. iv. xvi. 324 
If gulls and rumours from his Countrey be rai.sed on purpose 
to amu.se our Embassadour. a i 658 Davf.nant Netvs from 
Plymouih iv. Dram. Wks. 1873 IV, 169 For the gull Your 
Seawit put upon me, I have taken A full revenge. 


3 . slang. A trickster, cheat, impostor. 

« 1700 B*. E. Diet. Cant Crexo, Gull, a cheat. 2825 C. M. 
Westmacott ling. Spy I. 161 You'll excuse me, sir, as 
you are fresh, take care to avoid the gulls. {Note), Cults, 
Knowing ones who are always on the look out for tresnmen. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as gull-catcher, -catching, 
-gallant \ f gull-finch, a playfiil amplification of 


gull = * simpleton with reference to the bird of that 
name : cf. also to pluck a finch ; gull-g; oper, one 
vt'ho ‘gropes a gull* (see 1); gull-sharper (see 
quot). 

1601 Shaks. Twel. N. u. v. 204 Heere comes my noble 
*guli catcher. 2823 Spirit Publ. Jrnls. (1824) 63 Taking in 
the ‘ deep ones ' quite^ in the ’^gull-catching style. 1604 T. 
M. Blacky Bk, C 3 Delicate Knaues . . that diue into Deedes 
and Writings of Landes, left to young *Gull-finches, poy.son- 
ing the true sence and intent of them. 1630 J. Taylor 
(Water P.) Wks, ir. 71/2 For 'tis concluded 'mongst the 
wizards all, "ro make thee Master ofGul-finches hall. 2623 
PuRCHAS Pilgrimage ix. ii. 826 The *gull-gallants of our 
dayes, to whom I could wish . . that they would leave this 
vsurped Gallantrie to those true owners, and resume spirits 
truly English, 2602 Dekker Satiromastix Wks. 1873 I, 
20X He shake the *gull-groper out of his tan’d skinne. a 1700 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Gull-groper, a By.stander that 
Lends Money to the Gamesters. 1826 J. Wn.soN Noct, 
Ambr. Wks. 1855 1 . 185 The he, or the she, or the it, that. , 
gangs out to glower like a gawpas at a Gallic gull-grupper, 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., ‘‘^Gull-sharper, one who 
preys upon Johnny Raws. 

Gull {gol), Also 5 golle, 5-6 guile, 6-7 
gul. f? Variant of Gool, Gole jA-] 

1 1 . The throat, gullet. Obs. 

X412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy i. vi, That as fast as he seeth 
theim [the bulles] gape Into theyr golles that he the lycour 
caste. 2490 Caxton Rneydos x. 39 Neptunus . . his grete 
guile or throte wyde opene redy to swolowe . . alle tho- 
psie. 1543 Trahkron Vigo's Chimrg. 1. iv. 6 There ben 
in the throte two Conduyetes. Ofwhiche by one the rneate 
and drincke passe, descendynge in to the stomake, and is 
called Meri or Oisophagu.s, in Englishe the Guile. 1663 
Gerbier Counsel 32 The Freese, Gul or Throat. 

fb. trails/. A ‘mouth*, an orifice. 

^ 1545 Raynold Byrtk Mankynde i. xii. (1634) 43 In the 
inner face of the bladder, there be set before the mouth or 
gull of the conduits cerCaine little skinny flappes. 

2 . A breach or fissure made by a torrent ; a gully, 
chasm ; a channel made by a stream. Obs. exc. dial. 

2533 Brende Q. Curtins v. 25 Their passage was suddenly 
stopped by a great gull made with the violence of the 
streams. 2673 journ. Low C. 275 Great channels, 
like Gulls made by suddain torrents and land-floods. 2692 
— Dissol,^ World ^ Ui, (1732) 24 The mighty Gulls and 
Channels in the Sides thereof [fc. a mountain]. 2769 De 
Foe's TourGt. Brit. III. 143 A Brook, .running from those 
Gulls and Deeps between the Hills. 2792 S. Ireland Views 
Thames II. 55 About the shallows or gulls, the water is 
beautifully^ transparent. 2852 Wiggins Evtbankmg 51 
Currents will be formed by the disturbed action of the tide, 

‘ gulls ’ (pits) will be formed [etc.]. 
tGull, Ohs, [Cf, Du. gul (16th c. guild) 
small codfish.] A fish not fully grown ; also, a 
kind of gudgeon. 

2495 Act XX Hen. VIIj c. 23 If the .. fisshe shuld be well 
and truly packed, that is to sey, the tale fisshe by theym 
selfe and the small fissh called Guiles by them self. 1655 
Moufet & BBttti&r Health’s Improv. (1746) 274 Gulls.. are 
a kind of jolt-headed Gudgeons. 

b. Comb., gull-fish, the coal- fish, Merlangus 
carbonarius', gull-bead = Bull-head i. 

2583 Rates Cusiom-ho. C iv, Gulfish the barrel vi. s, vxii. d. 
2611 Florio, Ghiozzo, a Gul-nead, a Millers-thumbe, a Cur- 
fish, or a Bull-head. Some take it for a Gudgeon-fish. 1663 
Act X5 Chas. If, c. 7 § 14 [Duties.] For Cod-fish the Barrell 
five shillings. . For Gull fish the Barrell Two shillings. 1759 
tr. Adauson’s Voy. Senegal 278 There you might see 
pilchards, rock-fish, mullets or gull-fish of different sorts; 
mole- bats, with other fishes very little known. 

tGnll, Obs. Also 4 gowle, 5 guile, 6 
goule, Sc. gule, 8 gool. [a. ON. gul-r (Da., Sw, 
gul^ yellow.] Yellow, pale. 

13.. Evang. Ntcod. 70 in Archiv Stud. neu. LIII. 
392 pe lewes .. wex all full gull and grene. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xii. Introd. (Tollem.^ MS.), pe egle is sore 
greuid and heren wynges wexen white, and heren clawes 
gowle [2582 goule] and feble [L. et ebetant ungues ejns et 
debilitantur). 1483 Caih. Angl. 168/1 Guile, pallidus, 
lividus 4- cetera; vbi, wanne, 2508 Dunbar Flyting w. 
Kennedte 52 Evill farit and dryit. .Lyke as the gleddis had 
on thy gulesnowt dynd. 1 ax 6 oo Hist Sir Egeir, etc. 
(17x1) 4 Thou was full biyth, and light of late: .. And thou 
art now both gool and green. 

Hence f GuTluess, paleness. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter Ixvii. 14 In golnes [v. r. gulnes] of 
gold to se. 

f Gully Ohs. Also 6 gool. [? f. Gull sb.^ 
Of. Du. /absorbere. ingurgitare, vorare* 

(KilianY and obs. F. 

1 . irans. To swallow, guzzle ; transf. and to 
devour voraciously. Also with in, up. 

1530 Palsgr. 576/2, I guile in drinke, as great drinkers do, 
yeengoulle. 2553 Brenpe Curtins vxi. 233 b, Suche as 
had gulled in gredely the water that thei gote. 1607 C. 
Lever Crucifix xiii, 0 you that gull the poyson’d cup of 
pleasure. 2645 Arraignm. Persecution in Prynne Discov, 
Prodig. Blazing-Stars 19 To gull up and devour more at 
one meale, then would make a feast for Bel and the Dragon. 
2674 JossELYN Voy. New Eng. 221 They are roystering and 
gulling in wine with a dear felicity. „ „ 

fig. 2624 Middleton 4*^ Chess iv. li, 1 ne swallow 

of my conscience Hath but a narrow passage; . . If I had 
got seven thousand pound.s by offices, And gull’d down that, 

the bore would have been bigger, 

b. absol. or infr. 

2542 R. Copland Guydon’s Quest. Chimrg. M iij, People 
gullyng, fraungyng, and dronkerdes. 2567 Fenton Trag. 
Disc. 4 (s^b, The heate of the wine wherein^ they gqolled. 
1583 Stubbes.44/m*/. a buses 1. 12879) 107 Swilling, gulling, & 
carowsing from one to another. 2618 Breton Crt, 4* Country 
(Grosart) 6/2 They.. drinke and gull, laugh and be fat. 


2 . irans. To gorge. Also rfi. 

2583 Btanyhurst .^neis m. (Arb.) 77 With ramd cramd 
garbadge, theire gorges draftye be gulled. 1604 T. Wright 
Passions v. § 4. 274 Let us gull ourselves with eating and 
quaffing. 

Gull (g 2 ^ 1 ), v.^ Also 9 dial. goal. Now dial, 
mAtechn. [f. Gull 

1 . trans. Of water : To make channels or ruts irij 
to hollow out ; to sweep away, wear down. 

2577 R- Googe Heresbach's Husb. 1. 44 They gull [printed 
gult] and mane the grounde with the deepe sincking of their 
feete treading in the Gr^se and breaking the Rootes. 2587 
Harrison England i. xix. (1877) iii. 248 [They] doo utterlie 
neglect to dich and scowre their draines and Watercourses, 
for better avoidance of the winter waters ». whereby the 
streets doo grow to be much more gulled than before. 2643 
Rogers Naaman 502 As the sea tydes gull down the bankes. 
2721 Perry Daggenh. Breach xos An Accident that gull’d 
away the Earth in such manner, that was very near obliging 
me to cut down.. my Darii. 1776 G. Semple Buitdmg in 
Water 20 The Water . . continued to sap and gull the Frames 
every Flood. 2876 in N. W. Line. Gloss. (xSSg) s. v. Goal, 
Th' rats hes maade a hoale thrif th* bank, an’ when Taacey 
taks in a tide, th’ waiter goals it awaay. 1895 E. AngL 
Gloss., The bank has been gulled down by the freshes. 
gen. of other things. 

1796 W. Felton Carriages (1801) II. Suppl. 108 That part 
of the bottom plate of the perch, against which it wears, 
after much use, is gulled. 2805 W. Hunter in Naval 
Chron. Xlll. 40 One .. shell came so near us a.s to gnll 
our whale. 1857 R- Colquhoun Oarsman's Guide 30 The 
upper filling, which, when worn, is said to be gulled. 

C. absol. or intr. 

2587 Harrison England i. x. 31 Then breaketh there out 
another creeke from the maine sea, about Auant hauen, 
which gulleth vp almost to Portbridge. 2676 Evelyn in 
Aubrey Nat. Hist. Sumey (1719) I. Pref. 3 In the Cart- 
Roats, where the Rains have gulf’d. x'jzxTEm.'i Daggenh. 
Breach 5 The Water then gull’d to such a depth, .that there 
was no Remedy found for the mastery of it. 1739 Labelye 
Short Acc.Piers Westm. Bridge 6x The Piers, .will always 
be in danger of the Water gulling underneath, and carrying 
away the Ground. 

2 . intr. To become worn away or hollowed ortt. 

1763-6 W. Lewis Comm. Phil. Techn. 227 The collars in 

which the axes of the rolls turned at each end, wore or gulled 
so fast, that the pressure continually diminished. 

Gull (g2?l), v.^ Also 7 gul. [Related to Gull 
sb 3 , but it is uncertain whether as derivative or as 
source ; in the latter case, this verb may be a trans- 
ferred use of Gull zt.i ; cf. similar uses of stu/p, 
cram ; this supposition is favoured by some early 
examples, e. g. quot. c 1600 in sense i.] 

1 . trans. To make a gull of; to dupe, cheat, 
befool, ‘ take in deceive. Also absol., to practise 
cheating. 

a 2550 Hye Way to Sfyttel Ho. 427 in Hazl. E. P. P, IV. 
45 'I'hey . . do but gull, and folow beggary, Feynyng true 
doyng by ypocrysy. 1593 Nashe Christ's T. 91 Cleanly 
coyned eyes, which some pleasant sportiue wittes haue 
deuised, to gull them most groselie. cx6oo Shaks. 

Ixxxvi, That affable familiar ghost Which nightly gulls him 
with intelligence. 2602 izndPt. Return fr. Pamass. i. iv. 435 
With those shreds of French .. weele gull the world, that 
hath in estimation forraine Phisitians. 2623 Purchas/’?/- 
grimage (1624) 271 In the night time by some fire-workes in 
the steeple, they would have gulled the credulous people 
with opinion of miracle. 2624 Quarles Tob viii. xvi, See, 
how deceits Gull thee with golden fruit. 1635 Foxe & 
James Voy. N, W. (Hakluyt Soc.) 443 Guld with the false 
Sea Cards or fabulous reports of strangers. 1655 Fuller 
Ch. Hist. VI. ii. Civil Benefits Abbeys 2 People in those 
daies . , would never have been gulled into so long a tolera- 
tion ..of them. 2702 De Foe Tme-hom Eng,, His fine 
Speech 90 Not doubting 1 could gull the Government. 2808 
Scott Fam. Lett, (1894) 1 . iv. 226, I care not for reward.^.. 
Neither is it easy to gull me with these fair promises. 1824 
W. Irving T, Trav. II. 47 Nothing is so easy as to gull 
the public, if you only set up a prodigy. <22849 Poe 
Quacks 0/ Helicon Wks. 1864 IV. 412 The pertinacity of 
the effort to gull. 1861 Times 23 Aug., Gulled by this 
statement into the belief that [etc.]. 1880 Howells Undisc. 
Country iii. 54 You are perfectly safe to go on and gull 
imbeciles to the end of time, for all I care. 
t 2 . To deprive of by trickery or deception; to 
cheat out of. Obs. 

1620 B. JoNSON Alch. V. iv, Hast thou gull’d her of her 
Jewels or her Bracelets? 2692 Wood Atk. Oxon. II. 74 
The Presbyterians had been gull’d of their King by the 
Independents. 1722 De ¥oe. Plague (1840) 35 These unper- 
forming creatures had gulled them of their money, 2783 
Pott Chiruxg. Wks. IL 188 The poor and credulous are 
gulled out of what little money they can spare. 

Gull, dial. var. Gold marigold. 

Gullable {gv\^Wl\a. [f. Gull z/.s 4 . -able.] 
~ Gullible. Hence Criillabilil^, Gu'UahlexLoss 
= Gullibility. 

2818 Scott Rob Roy xxiv, I am in certain things the most 
gullable and malleable of mortals. 1822 Jefferson Writ. 
(1830) IV. 360 With such persons, gullability, which they 
call faith, takes the helm from the hand of reason. 1830 
Fraser's Mag. 1 . 319 The guUableness of fools. x840'-x 
Thackeray Charac. Sk., Fashionable Authoress, The 
most gullable of publics. 

t Gu'Uag'e. Obs. [f. Gull v.^ + -age.] De- 
ception, cajolery. 

1605 B. JoNsoN Volpone v. ix. Had you no quirk, To auoide 
gullage, Sir, by such a creature? x6ii Chapman May Day 
Wks. 1873 H. 347 The deere gullage of my sweete heart 
mistress. 

Gulled (g»ld), ppl. <7.1 [f. Gull v.^ + -edI.] 
Hollowed out. 

2822 Clare Vill, Minstr. I, 57 How he . . would , , Bend 
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<fer gull'd holes where stood his trees, and sigh. Ih’d. xri 
Rat-guird lanes. 3 £d. 1 1 . loi It [a brook] rests collected 
in some gulled hole Scoop’d by the sudden floods, 

Culled (gs^lci), ///. a.2 [f. Gull 2^.3 + -ebI.] 
Duped, deceived, befooled. 

*($43 H. More ^Scful i. n. cxi, That melting love 
which doth so please Her gulled soul. *738 Johnson 
Londm I ax The gull’d conqueror receives the chain. 1811 
Lamb Guy Faux Misc. Wks. (1871) 371 The simplicity of 
the gulled editor. x8ia H. & J. Smith ReJ. Addr. 21 An 
independent wish to open the eyes of this gulled people. 
*850 Helps Friends in C. Ser. 11. 11 , x. 205 , 1 am a gulled 
and swindled individual, 

tCu'Iler^* Ok. Ih 7gtillar. [f. Goll 
+ -IE 1.1 A guzzler, glutton. . 

; *604 'T. Wright Passims. iv., ii. § 2. taB Great feasters and 
giillars cannot' but besubiect to many vices. 

f Cn’Der Ok. [i Gull z;.3 + -eb^.] One 
who dupes or befools ; a cheat. 

x6m //stif CAwse GaMi v. in, He was a great guller, 
his name I take to be Fuller. 1605 Chapman AH P'mis 
V. L Wks. 1873 I. X74 This Gull to him And to his fellow 
Guller, shall become More bitter then their baiting of my 
humour. t6xt Cotcr,, Enjaulmr, a beguiler, , j guller, 
a foisting companion, .cousening mate. 

Guller, variant of Gollae v. Sc^ 

(gz^'lw). Ok, Qt arch. [f. GuhLW-8 
+ -KEY.] Deception, trickery, imposture ; an in- 
stance of this, a deception, trick. 

X598 E. Guilpin Skiat. (1878) 4 Such as Hermaphroditize 
these poore times With wicked scald ksts, extreanie 
gullerie. 1598 B. Jonson AV. Man in Hmn. ni. v. For 
your greene wound, your Balsamum, and your St. John’s 
woort are all mere gufieries, i6ax Burton Amt Met I. it 
IV. iv, Leo Deciinus took an extraordinary delight in 
humoring of silly fellowes, and to put gulleries upon them. 
X638 Ford Fancies v. i, Spadone Confessed it was a gullery 
put on Secco. <21680 Butler Retn, (1759) IL 3i5l.aw., 

f ut.s a thousand Tricks and Gulleries upon him. i68x H. 

loRR Let, I in GlamnUs Sadducismus^^xt marvellous 
weakness and gullerie of Mr. Webster’s tlkplay of Witch- 
craft. X69X Hartcliffe Virtues 269 Those Mountebanks 
in Religion, who by fair Stories, and specious Gulleries, 
wheedle men out of their Sense and Rc.xion. x8ax Scorr 
XX, Do you think . . that you may put any gullery 
yon will on me? 

Gnlleiry'^ (gp’Dri). [f. Gole jA 14 --eei.] A 
hannt or breeding-place of gtiHs, 

*833 Selby lllmir, Brit. Omitk. II. 5x0 Tbese breeding 
places, or gulleries [printed galleries], are sometimes at 
a consideraole distance from the sea. 2839 i*enny Cyd, 
XI II, 335/1 The Gullery (or summer resort of the species) 
produced a revenue of from 50/. to 80/. to the proprietor. 
*^3 Chamd. ymt XX. 237 Inere usetl to be a ‘gullery 
as a colony of sea gulls is called, at Norbury. X873 G. C. 
Davies Mmnt ^ Mere v. « With one last long bok, we 
bade adieu to Scoulton Gullery. 

Guiles, obs. form of Golbs, red. 

GuHel (gp'Ut), sk Forms ; 4-5 golet, 5 -©tt, 
goolet, 5~6 golett©, 6 goulet, gulet, 7 golit, 
gollet, gullit(t, 6- gullet, [a. OF. *^1?/?/, ^idei 
(1^58 in Hatz.-Darm.), dim. of^^, Rmk, mod.F. 
peeteki’^h. gula threat. Cf. Gull 
1. The passage in the neck of an animal by which 
food and drink pass from the mouth to the stomach; 
the oesophagus. 

<rx3fe Wyclif fVks.(tB8o) aoo bis glotonye S: dronkenesse 
xnakih men to lone more here bely & here golet ban god 
almy^tty, e X3^5 Chaucer Fard. T. at $ Out of the harde 
b«>nes knokkc they ITte maty, for they caste noght a wey 
lliat may go thurgh the golet jioft and swoote, c 1430 Tw 
xx6 Folde the necke a-bo«te the sj^ite, and putt 
the hede ytwe att the golet as a crane. 149% Caxixsn Vitas 
Fair. (W. de W. X405) 1, It. xo8 That she maye be deliuered 
from the goktte of the dragon, *348-517 Vicart Amti, v. 
(iB&S) 43 The Uuila is a roemlier. .hanging downe from the 
ende of the Pallet oner the goulet of the throte. 1555 Abp. 
Parker Fs. IxxUi, Their gullets feele no ihurst. 1613 
Crookk Bffd^ of Man 629 The Tongue heloeih the Digluti- 
tion by ttirnW the meate oner it towards the Gullet c *700 
B E. Did. Cant. Cre^v, Guild, a Derisoiy ’^I’erm for the 
Ibroat, from Gula,. a 17x5 BuRNETd>fo« 7'ime (1724) L 553 
His throat cut, so that both the jugulars and the gullet were 
cut. 1813 Scott Trierm, iii. xxiii. Through gullet and 
through spinal bone, The trenchant blade had sheeriy gone. 
*83* R. Knox Cloquet's Anat 603 llie CEsophagus or 
Gullet {Gula). xSoy A ilhttfs .Syst Med. 111 . 3^ It [thrush] 
may attack the whole length of the gullet 
JrausjC and 1890 w., J. Gordon: Foundry *3 Twelve 
harrow-loads altogether —are thrown on the conica! furn tee- 
lid, . . and down slips the mouthful into the gullet of fire. 
*893 F. Aoams Netv F^pt 165 This morsel of your Egypt 
shall disappear down that vast and nnapj>easable gullet of 
our Empire, 

b. basely. The throat, neck. 

*646 Evei.yk Diary (1889) I. 240 A goodly sort of peopl^, 
having monstrous gullets, or wens of flesh growing so their 
ihroats. xyai Swift Upright Judge Wks. i75«lV, i. 63 
He cut his wea»n at the altar; I keep my gullet tm the 
halter. s8a6 Scott IVoodsi. v, What if I had rewarded 
your melody by a ball in the gullet ? 

1 2. A piece of armour for the neck ; the part of 
a hoori which envelops the neck. Ok. 

fat4oo Morie Arth. 1772 Ihrowghe golet and gorgere 
he hurtez hym ewyne 1 14*6 Lydg, De GuiL Filgr. X2S6» 
By the goolet off myn hood The beste goth, c *450 Rohin 
//, 4* Mmh xlbfi. in Child Ballads Ix8»i III. 99/1 Be jw 
golelt of he hode John pulled munke down. 

b, ‘The lower end of a horse-collar, around 
which losses the choke-stmp, and the breast-strap 
which supports the pole of a carriage^ (Knight 
Did. Jferi. 1875). 


3 . A water channel; a narroWj deep passage 
through which a stream flows; a strait, estuary, 
river mouth, etc. Now beat. 

15x5 in W. H. Turner Sded, Rec. Oxford 13 The same. . 
felowes,.do stopp uppe the comyn golette next the saide 
College. *552 T. Barnabe in EIUs Orig. Lett. .Ser. n. II. 202 
Yt i-s the verye ^Ife, gulet, and mouthe of the See. x6oi 
Holland Pliny I. 50 Many haue called those Streights of 
Gibralter, The entrie of the Mediterranean Sea. Of both 
sides of this gullet, neere vnto it, are two mountaines set 
as frontier.s and rampiers to keepeall in. *604 E. Gkimstone 
Hist. Siege Ostend 2 The Sea. .hath opened a new gollet 
or Port. x66s Manley Grotiud Lem C. PVarres 703 Out of 
the Estuary or Gollet, which we said flowed on another 
part, by digging a little on the Shore, a Channel was 
made. *685 Lend. Gaz, No. 2061/4 The Gullet under the 
said Draw- Bridge (commonly called the Draw-Bridge Lock) 
will be stopped up all the month of September next. *7*5 
De Foe Voy, round IVorld (1840) 261 (}old which tliey Imd 
picked up in the hill or gullet where the water trickled dov/n 
from the rocks, *865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xv. xiii, (1872) 
VI, X13 Yonder, .sure enough;,, deep gullet and swampy 
brook m front of him. *869 Blackmork Loma D. iii, Jolm 
lay on the ground by a harrow of heather, wbty e a little 
gullet was. x886 Ad 49 Viet. c. 17 § 6 I'he Commission may 
, .repair any bridge, arch, or guliett. 

4 , a. A gorge, defile, pass ; a gully or ravine ; 
a narrow passage. ? Ok. or dial, 

x6oo Holland IJvy ix. xiv. (1609)322 The straight gullets 
I... furculasl of Caudium. i6ox L. PUuy I. 67 Augusta 
Vaeturia, of the Salassi, neer vnto the two-fold gullets or 

f a- sages of the Alpes, to wit, Graija and Petiinte. *644 
>IGBY Nat. Bodies XV. (1658) 162 A high castle, standing 
in a gullet in the course of the wind. 1644 — Mans Sejui 
(1645) Concl. 120 The straight passage, and narrow gullet, 
through which thow strivest any .soulej .. to make thy selfe 
away. X648 N ethkbsolk Problems n. 7 The Romans Army 
was shut up fast , . at theCaudine Gullets, *737 Gaudent. 
di Lucca 156 The vast Fails and Gullets, which are seen on 
the Skirts of all the Mountains of the World, 1798 Ann .4 
Seward Lett. (x8n) V. 155 I'hese houses arc to form an 
handsome approach to the Myst front of par cathedral., 
extending down the gullet, which will he widened to admit 
carriages to pass each other. 1887 Hall Cai.nf. Deemster 
xxxili. 218 Davy fled, .along the rocky causeway to a gullet 
under the Giai'it’s Grave, 

b. A long narrow piece of land. dial, 
a XS53 Ludlem M unbmnis in W right Du t ^ Prmine. ( x 857) 
S.V,, And the residewe twinge xx. U. lyeth in sundrye gul- 
Icltes in severall townes and shers, xBSri S. Cketkire Gloss., 
Cnlkt, (i ) a long, narrow piece of land. 

o. Mining, ‘ Au openiug in the strata ’ (Raymond 
Mming Gbss, 1881), 

*830 Buddle in Trans, Nat Hist Soc. Northmnk 4* Dark. 
I, 186 lE. D, D.) Sandstone roofs un a minei are subject to 
fissures of various sizx?s and extent, axllcd threads and 
gullets by the colliers— the larger ones being called gullets. 
x86o Eng, if- Foe. Mining Gloss., N'ewcastle 'Terms. 
t 5 . The flue of a chimney. Ok. 

X7i§ tr. PandrolliN Rerum Mem. 1 . 11. vi, 80 'That we oil 
a Chimney, which, as a Pipe or Gullet, receives the aspiring 
Smoke, and conveys it safely ouj of the House. *67* Lkoni 
Alberti’s A re kit. 1 . 15/2 The Gullets a* we may call them 
of Chimneys. 

6. (See quota.') 

*864 Webster, GHllei,..K concave cut made in the teeth 
of some saw-bUtdes, 1875 Knight D/Vt Meek., Gullet,.. a. 
hollow cut away in front of each saw-tooth, in conttnti.Ttion 
of the face, on alternate sides of the blatle. Such saws are 
known as gullet-saws or brier-tooth saws. 

7 . aitHk and Cmik^ m g^ullet- bridge, ? a bridge 
with a very low arch formiug a narrow ebaiwud lor 
water; gullefe-faiioier, a gourmet; fgullet- 
lurker (see quot.) ; f gnllet-Bsil, some kind of 
large nail ; gull©t-pip© « se'-nse i ; gullet-saw 
(sf'e sense 6, qiiot. 1875) ; gullat- tooth (a-e quot.). 

x^ Mdin, Revs. Apr. 37a Old fashioned *guUet-br 5 dRe% 
which dam up the flood-waters. x8osJ.aM8 Lett (i8BSi 1 . 
2X1 Brawn was & noble thought. It k not every coumion 
♦gidlet* fancier that can properly esteem it. .Iw gusto is of 
that hidden sort, 16x5 Crooke Body 0/ Man 771 'fhe two 
Ijong Muscles which are seated in the forepart of the Neck 
vnder the Czulkt, wherefore tiiey are also called the vnder 
*Gullet 4 «rkers. [x4i8 in Rogers Agric. <!■ Prices III. 448/* 
Ungle nail 1/4 •Gnlkt nml km, & 1/4,1 c xs»o Mem* 
Ripon (Surtees' III. 206 Item pro gullet nayl«f^ m, x8^6-*48 
B. D. WAt.sH Arislopk , KnigkU Liti, fHe'l should moisien 
bis *gttlk*tpi4»e free at her expenj»e. *875 Kmicht Did. 
Mech., *Gulld-mw fsee 6j. I out, *Gulietdmth, a form of 
saw-tooth* 

Gullet (g2^‘let), ti. ff. GuLLW sk (sense 6).] 
trims* To make * gullets^ in (a saw). 

*875 [see Golleting vM. 1], x888 tockmomis Did. 
Mee:M. EngiH. s.v., Most cir^rular and pk mm vest guSleied, 
and the dust runs away with greater freedom from such 
saws. 

Gulleter (ga^letaa). [f. Gullet sk + 

(Cf. Gollwiro wM. shf s*)] A gulleriag-stkk, 
*8% pyskeries F.xkik Catal. 195 Bait-boxes, cfeeH 
gulletem, clearing rings, .amd othmr misicellttaeaus article* 
tiled by angiers, 

t Gu^Eetiag, vk, ski ok* ff, sk + 

-thqI.] Swallowing, gusxiing ; ^Gbllijio 
Also with dtmm, 

^ xesa Hart Diet^ Dismsedi.xsmlt x«o Afler this 
ing^wne of ntrmg drinfee, there imuietli swrCmtiog. 
WnTiE Primrose’s Pop. Err, u. xH 110 Too much gulktiuf 
..of hot drinks, ■ 

GuBeting (grl#in\ ttkl sk^ [f. Gullw 

orsf.-f-WGl^ 

1 . Making * imllete ’ ia saws; In CimkM mikD 
ing-^k, -frrns. 

*875 Knight Diet* Meek^t GwEetb^g jhytss^ * pm* for 


punching or gulleting saw-blades. *888 Locawoods Did. 
Meek. Fngin., Gulleting, the deepening of the roots of the 
teeth of circular and gullet saws. 

2. U. S. In comb, gnlleting-stlck, * a stick, 
notched at one end, used to extract a hook from 
a fish's mouth ' {Cent. Did*), CL Gulletbb. 

2. Shiplmiidirg. (See quot. 1869.) 
xSSp Sir E. Reed Skipkdld. iv. 56 The groove or gulleting 
on the after side of the rudder post to_ receive the rudder 
was obtained by riveting on a solid piece of iron with a 
hollow in it. 1874 Th EARLE Naval Archit 66 ’Phe fore 
piece j 9, . Js fitted to receive the gulleting F, E. 

GulHbility [App, an alteration 

of Gullibility, after (Jull 

‘A low expression, sometimes used for culUbility* (Todd 

i8i8).] 

The quality of being jjiiIHble. 

*793 Ld. Auckland Carr. fjBCx) II. 505 He iDumourierl 
..by favour of the Duke of Brunswii.k’s gullibility, gets 
Ctin.ddcrable ciedit. 1809 N. Slone in F.itrop. Mag, fan. 
18/2 This gentleman.. entertained the House with a lung 
descant upon tlie gullildiUy of the English nation.. our 
future lexicographers will he much indehied to him for 
sanctioning a word so well calcul.atetl to enrich our lan- 
gtiage. *826 Svp. Spill'll H'ks. (1859) II. 86/2 He had 
sounded the gullibility of the world; knew the precise 
current value of pretensitm [etc.]. 1831 Caki.vle Bart. Res. 
(185S) 6 q In Education, Polity, Religion,. . probably Im- 
posture is of sanative, anodyne mature, and man's (julhhility 
not his worst h!e.s.sing. r874j5u«NANi> My Time xxxlx. 442 
[Ht] pra< tised on the gullibility of.. uudergruduates. 

GimiM© {gvWl), a. [f, (JULL + -IBLE,; 
historically it seems to have been a back-formation 
fiom prcc. Gf. Guli.able.] Capaidc of being 
gullcti or duped; easily cheated, befooled. Also 
absoL 

18*5 Carlyle Schiller n. 104 7'he king of quacks, tlie 
reiiowm-d Cagliostro, . . harrow ing up the souls of the curious 
and gullible of all ranks., by v.irious thaumatnrgic feats, 
1831 *— .Var/. Res. 18581 68 Gullil/le, however, by fit ap- 
paratus, ail Publics are; and gulled, with the most .sur- 
prising profit, i860 Gen. P. 'I’yoMrsoN Audi Alt. III. cxlL 
lai Another fallacy . . by which the gullible among the 
English are to 1» kept in awe. 1879 Gnu, Eijot Tkeo. 
Sudt xvii. 305 The very fishes of our rivers, gullible m 
they look. 

iience Q-ulliblj aelzf. 

1877 Tinsley’s Metg* XXX 1. 657 Mrs. Tlitk was gullibly 
open to flattery. 

Gullied. ? gz^did)* ppL &. Jf. Gullt v. + -ed b] 
Hollowed W'orn away. lit. and ftg, 

*704 Washington IVrit. (1892' XHL 16 To recover my 
land from the gullied and exhausted state i'Uto wldch it 
ha“i..beei'q thrown for some years tack, *7^9 {i893) 
XIV, 227 I'hc washed and g- Jhed part* of tins field should 
lie IcveUeih 1844 hu. CocKtiUMN Jml II. fix A biire, 
gullied throat. 

t wiEiiied, ppl a. Ok, rare'*^, ■ [f. *piiiify 
(f. Gull xAii -eiD.J Made e guli or 

dupe of; gulled. 

^*6*4 Gik luwi out of S/mre vis. 54 To the great admira- 
tion of the stupid, gulhfyed, Romanwiog behohlcrs. 

t Gmliiug, vM. sk^ ak. [f. Gull + -iK<?h] 
The action of Gull vP ; »w‘al!owlrs|(, guzzling j 
hence, gormantlizlng, fea*i?ing, 

*443 Becon Policy U'ar Wkn. 1564 1, 136 What drynkyng, 
gullyng, tjimffyng, & siipertluouift Iwnketiist^ do they v,W! 
*549 Latiwhr .Vrw, kf. Fdm, VI, vi, TidJ, I'hey were 
wqnie to goo a brwlc in the fyeldcs a sh«KHy»»j|e, but nowe 
it is turned in to glossing, guJIyug, asid whrirnige wythin 
the htjusse. xfi«4 T» WgiostT Fmmms iv, i. *86 H men 
talke id mmt and drinke, of gullisig and fca* ting,. such 
persons, for mast part, addict ihemwives to gliiiionie, 16x5 
G, bAKDV« 'Trap, n, 124* I could not hut obserue their 
gullitie in of wine with a dmrt fclidtk, 

01111111^ b sbA [f. Gull + -iko T] 
l*bc aaioo of Gull vP ; wearing away or hollow- 
ing Old cffcclcii by the act ion of iinming water or 
other rneaim, 

*565 Vm.tMm Oritfs Met, xv. fis 35)1 Hllles by furce 
of gulling oft h&m into sea h«H ue Winrtie. *577 Ii Gch^csk 
NfresbiiiFt llmsk (1516)45 bet them Imwid tws| l*e kept 
from gulihtg^ and twmplhtgoft'aitid. KmMiVjiuiiing, 
when tlic piti of a Block or Psdly eat'^ into the Shiver, or 
the Yaid into the Mu*,!. 1739 Lahki.vi'. Short A cc. Piers 
iVesim, Bridge fix The Gtilsitti^ of a River,. b nearly in 
Proportion to tl»« Vchwity of' the Sireasn, *744-50 W. 
Vaxib MtM. limsimndm. Ilj. 1, tfifi Stiildcn damage |to 
rr»cls|..by the wash of ruiii ami the Riilliiig of whrris, 
i8p GiWit-T EmcycL ArcA/t fij^x Gulliog of the paper from 
the point of the costspussuH. 

vM. sbA [f. Gull ».3 + *jm i.] The 

tcriai? of Gull vA * cheating, tleceptiiiri. 

»fiw9 Rwijimiw Lett IfnmoMn Mmd t. 47 Wealthy 
Chtiffeji Worth gulling, iifcii Burton xtmti. i/r/. i. ti. 
IV, iv, What t;i>itip}wy Mwuer they come In, they will !».. 
putiiisff ittliwtr* of smine or otlirr, sill they haue mad*.* by 
their humotiof mnd gulling, ix #/»//# iusmmm, ifiM 
Cannk A«#«, Separ, 257 A mere guliing and mtxik* 
trig of the world. 

t Ok [LG!iLLCfT + 

Gujezhiig; wraci«i«» him Irmtf* 

^ *579 Remedy Lamlmse (Rnxbdc i, I'lie druiikarde 
l»mes..TG iMiWre the wine imo hk Kuliug gut, xficH T. 
WitscsiT Pmsiom iv. il I Ssscli wt«». in tl»« heat of 
their gulling fcasiii oiier»!io«rt ihcmselue** cxirramely, 

^ (gl^ aF [i 1 ilILL V.il f' -ING *,] 

1*hat «Ili or deceives ; dieatlng, deceptive, 

?*59S PAVti‘i Uitk) C*ullir»g« Siwncis, in Ptnrmi (Gromit > 
I, 51, xfix4 j Crmi I L 57 To collect * culling svnee 

from i«ch. iMfi I Sro» Emot f, Noii i iSfiS 54 Those kbiurd 
guliiif advertlseiweai!*, 


aULLION. 

GllUion (g2i'*ly9n). [Origin iinkno’wn ; cf. 
cullton.l A mean worthless wreteh. 

i82S”8o in Jamieson. 1829 Brockett jV. C. Words 'ed. s'), 
Gniiioti, a mean wretch, it is also a term for a drunkard. 
axB 4 SHooi>Crauioio£-jym, No kind there was of human 
pumpkin, But at its bumps it had a bumpkin; Down to the 
very lowest gullion And oiliest scull of oily scullion. 
Qullis, obs. Sc. form of Gules, red. 

Gullisli. (g2?*lij), a, [f. Gull ^< 5.3 + -ish.] Of 
the nature of a gull; foolish, simple. 

1598 B'lorio, Dissttio, foolish, gullish, lubbarly, shallows 
witted. 16x3 Jackson Creed 1. 304 As if some gullish 
Gentleman, .should draw his pedigree from Adams great 
grandfather. 1621 Burton A nat. Mel. ni. iv. 1. ii. (1651 ) 649 
The gullish commonalty. X84S Disraeli (1863) 33 The 
irulUsh multitude studied the daily reports with grave 
interest. 1883 Trutk n June 933/1 The loudly-expressed 
confidence of the gullish herd who went for Kingwood. 
Giillit(t, obs. form of Gullet. 
f Gu'llop, S'. Ods. rare-’K trans. To belch w/. 

1642 H. More of Soni ii. App, xcviii, The burning 
bowels of this wasting ball Shall gallop up great flake.s of 
rolling are. 

t iSuilowin^, ///. a. [f- ^gulloiv (? f. 

Gull v. * , perh, alter swallow) + -ing ^.] Giizzl ing. 

1598 R. Bernard tr. Terence, Andrla. i. (1629) 12/2 O do- 
acam edaceni et inbacem 0 thou deuoaring and guliowing 
panch of a glutton. 

Gulls, obs. form of Gules, red. 

Gully (g»*li), jAI Also gulloy. [Prob. an 
alteration of Gullet, or a phonetic adoption of 
its original (F. goielel).] 
f 1 . The gullet. Ods. 

* 53 ^ k. LYOT Did., Gurg'ul/o, the gully or gargylle of the 
throote or throote bolle. 135* Huloet, Gullet, gullye or 
gargle of the throte. 

2 . _ A channel or ravine worn in the earth by the 
action of water, esp. in a mountain or hill side. 

x6s7 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673! 49 There were many 
gullies in the way, which were impassable. 1670 Rec. 
/ rovideme {IJ. S. 1 (1892) I, 15 Eighty Ackors of this land 
beuinuing betweene two Gulleys which Jshu into the afor- 
said west River. 1725 De Foe P'Vj/. round World 
358 Gulleys made by the water. 1784 Belknap Tour 
White Mts. (18761 14 note. The N.W. wind blows it [snow] 
over the tops of the_ mountains, and drives it into the long 
deep^ vallies or gullies. 1794 b. Williams Vermont 124 
Fossil shells.. have been found on the sides, or rather in 
the gullies of the mountains. 1813 .Scott Triertn. i. x, 
Torrents, down the gullies flung, Join’d the rude river that 
brawl'd on. 1816 — Old Mart, xv. Bare hills of dark heath, 
intersected^ by deep gullies. 1863 Livingstone Zajubesi 
xxjv. 494 The mountain torrents had worn gullies some 
thirty or forty feet deep. 1868 Stanley Westm. Abb. i. 5 
The Walebrook ..nished with such violence down itsgulley. 
X879 Jefferies Wild Life in S. Co. 49 Ascending the steep 
sides of the.se guliys. 1883 .Stevenson Silverado Sq. (1886) 
33 A wild, red, strong gully in the mountains, 
b. trans/., A furrow, groove. 

1803 HATCHErr in Phil, Tram. XCIII. 143 , 1 found, .that 
little furrows or gullies were .soon worn in them. 

3 . A narrow and deep artiticial watercourse ; a 
deep gutter, drain, or sink. 

17^ G. White Sdbome xviii. (1853) 73 THie gulleys that 
were cut^ for watering the meadows. 1882 Wore. Exhib. 
Catal. iii. 16 Large street gullies. 1883 i imes ax Aug. 6/3 
The watering of the streets and flushing of the gullies. 

4 . attrib,, as (sense ^ iully-graie, -trap. -wind\ 
giilly-drain (see quot. ; hence gully- drainage., 
gully-drain vb.) ; gnlly-liole, the opening from 
the street into a drain or sewer ; gully-raker 
A'UslraL, (<i) a cattle-thief ; {b) a cattle-whip ; 
so guily-raking, cattle-thieving ; gully-squall 
JVau/*, a violent gust of wind from the mountain 
ravines of Central America. 

1830 Carlyle Latier-d. Pampk, iii. 17 The very *gully- 
drains. i85i“6t Mavhrw Land. Labour i\. 398 The Gully- 
drain is a tlrain generally of earthen-ware piping, curving 
from the side of the street to an opening in the top or side of 
the sewer, and is the means of communication between the 
sewer and tiic gully-hole. Ibid. 399 The old street channels 
for ’'gully drainage. //'/oT. 401 'I'aking only 1200 miles of 
public way as '’’gully-drained. 1861 Flo. Nightingale 
liursing'ao Water-closet, sink, or*guIly-grate. 1726 Kersey, 
■’’ 6 ';<f//j'- 7 /t?A,a Fiat.e at the Grate or Entrance of the Street- 
Omais fora Passage into the Common Shore. 1746 Brit, Masf. 
346 The Water is let down out of the Street, by what we 
call the Gully-Hole. 1762 Genii. Mag. 154 Mrs. Mylty.stre 
was biiiiged, and thrown into the gully-hole to rot. 1^5 8 
Fagge & Pye-Smith Princ. Med. (ed, 2) I 192 The boys 
from that house w'ere in the habit of playing every day in a 
yard, in which there were gully-holes leading from the 
sewer, 1847 Settlers Convicts xii. 253 by ^ process 
technically called * ’’gully-raking he had quadrupled the 
little herd his father gave^ him. Ibid, 261 This practice 
derives its name from the circumstances of cattle straying., 
into the bush .. and breeding there .. the *gully-rakers 
eventually driving them out and branding [them] . . with 
their own brands. 1881 A. C. Grant Busk Life Queensld. 
iv. 11882) 30 The driver appealing occasionally^ to .some 
bullock or other by name, following up his admonition by a 
sweeping cut of his ‘ gully raker 1867 Smyth Sailofs 
Word-bk., Hhdfy squall. Weil known off 'IVopical America 
in the Pacific, {.larticularly abreast of the lakes of Leon, 
Nicaragua, kc. x^at T. B. F. Kminson Epid. Pnenmoma. 
Scoiter 36 The sewer, .had been opened to put down a 
♦gully-trap. 1869 E. A, Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 3x5 
When there are niar-h or *gully winds to be avoided. 
Gully (g-t? ii), sbf Sc, and north. Also 8 gooly, 
9 gulley. [Of obscure etymology ; ^ Brockett’s 
conjecture (quot. 1825) seems not impossible, 
though sense i of Gdxly is scantily authenti- 
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cated.] A large knife. (The sense given in quot. 
if it existed, is obsolete.) 

1582 A Melville in W. Morison Melville (x8q8) v. 46 
[Spoke of the King’s claim to spiritual authority as a 
‘hludie guUie' into the Commonwealth]. 1653 

XJrquhart Rabelais i. xxvii. 129 Can you tell with what 
iusp-uments they did it? with faire gullies \ printed gullic.s], 
which are little hulchback’t demi-knives, the iron toole 
whereof is two inches long, and the wooden handle one 
inch thick, and three inches in length, wherewith the little 
boyes in our countrey cut ripe walnuts in two. [I'he de- 
scription is in the orig. ; the Fr. word is gouet.\ X674-9X 
Ray N. C , Words 135 A Gully, a large household Knite. 
X719 Ramsay Earn. Epist. Answ. iii. 12 Had he [Julius 
CffisarJ ’midst his glories .sheath’d his gooly, And kiss’d his 
wife. 1785 Burns Death Dr. I/ornbooh ix, I red ye weel, 
tak care o’ skaith, See there ’s a gully ! 1818 Scorr Hrt. 
Midi, xyii, Folk kill wi’ the tongue as weel as wi’ the 
hand— wi' the word as weel as wi’ the gulley ! x8i^ — St, 
Ronan’s xiv, The poor simple bairn.. had nae niair know- 
ledge of the wickedness of human nature than a calf has of 
a flesher’s gully. 1825 Brockett N. C, Words, Gulley, 
a large knife used in farm houses, principally to cut bread, 
cheese, &c, for the family. Perhaps originally a butcher’s, 
for the gullet. 1883 Stevenson Treas. IsL v. x.xiii, 1 . . 
took out my gully. . . and cut one strand after another, 
b. attrib., gully-knife. 

1725 Willie Winkle's Test, in Whitelaw Bk. Sc. Song 
fi375) 540/1 A gullie-knife and a horse-wand. 1876 Smiles 
Sc. Natur. vi. (ed. 4*102 He had neither his gun, nor even 
his gully knife with him. 

Gully (g2?*li), sbA Also gulley. An iron tram- 
plate or -rail. 

r8oo Trans. Soc. Arts XVIII. 271 These waggon- ways 
are supplied with iron rails, or gullies, laid on sleepers. 
1841 Brers Gloss. Civil Engvi., Gullies, a term sometimes 
applied to iron tram-plates or rails. 

Gully (gi^'li), V. [f. Gully trans. To 

make gullies or deep channels in ; to form (channels) 
by the action of water. Also with out. 

177S H. Knox in Sparks Corr.Amer. Rev. (1853) I. 87 
Without sledding, the roads are so much gullied, that it 
will he impossible to move a step. 1787 M. Cutler in Life, 
fynls. ^ Corr. (1888) I. 245 The road in many places was 
gullied several feet deep in this .stone. 1848 Buckley 
Iliad 43 The wintry torrent had broken away part of the 
road, and gullied the whole place. 1862 Dana Man. Geol. 
iii. 604 I'urf protects earthy slopes from the action of rills 
that would gully out a bare surface. 1882 Harpers Mag. 
Dec. 7 Stripped of soil and gullied by the action of rapid 
water. 1897 Outing XXX. 164/1 I'he current had 

gullied out deep holes around the big bowlders. 

t Guily-gut. Ohs. Also 6- 7 gulligut(te, 7 
gully-guts. [f. Gull -b Gut, prob. after 
Greedy-GUT(s.j A glutton, gormandizer. 

x34a Udall Erasm. Apoph, 119 The bealyes of gully- 
guttes (that can naught dooe, but eate & drynke, and 
slepe). 1348 Elyot Diet, Lurco . . a deuourer of his owne 
substaunce, a gullygutte. 1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 3 
[Vessels] nothing behinde in number with the inuincible 
Spanish Armada, though they were not such Gargantuan 
boystrous gulliguts as they, a 1625 Boys Whs. (1629) 368 
Christ ommitted the Gluttons name. . .Wherefore seeing 
Christ hath not expressed this Gully-guts name for so many 
good reasons, it [etc.]. 1629 Ch-wmah yuvenal 219 The 

gully-gut (Aledius) cries O Lybia, keep with thee thy wheats 
and ryes. And ease thy ouen, sending these supplies. 1694 
Motteux Rabelais iv. xl, Gully Guts, 
b. atirib, or as adj. 

iSSsSTANYHURSTyE'Kmin. (Arb.) 77 Theegulligxitbarpeyis. 
t653ljRQUHART Rabelais 1. Pro!., A certaine gulligut Fryer. 
Hence t Ga’llifftitted a., gluttonous. 

1694 Motteux Rabelais iv. xxxii, Gulligutted Dunces of 
the Cowl. Ibid, lix, Lozelly Gulligutted Gastrolaters. 

II Gulo (gi^'it?). Also 7 gulon. [L., ‘glutton*, 
f. gttla gullet, throat, gluttony.] Formerly, the 
glutton, Gulo luscus', now, the name of the genus 
to which this animal belongs. 

1607 Topsell 1658 * 205 Of the Gulon. 'This 

Beast was not known by the Ancients, but hath been since 
discovered in the Northern parts of the World. ^ 1635 Swan 
Spec. M. (1670) 435 The Gulon or Jerfis a beast in the North 
parts of Swetia. 1674 tr. SchefFer's Lapland T34 It [the Glut- 
ton] is called by the Swedes, Jerff, by the Germans, Wild- 
fras ; the Gulo doth not only infest wild Beasts, but tame 
..and Water creatures too. 1836 J. F. Davis Chinese II. 

I 342 A dentition resembling that of gtdo or mustela. 

1 Gulosity (giz/lp*siti). Now 7 'are. Also 6 Sc. 
gelocitie. [ad. late L. guldsitdi-em, f. gulos-us 
(see next).] Gluttony, greediness, voracity. 

a 1500 Bernard, cura rei fam. tE. E. T. S.) 70 Infekyt 
wnth gulosite. 1528 Paynel Salcrnds Regim. R, This 
disease chanceth many tymes to swyne through thejr 
gulosite. 1335 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11858) I. 91 He gaif 
him alway to gelocitie, To fleschlie lust and foull faminitie. 
1646 Sir T. Btnowais. Fseted. Ep. iv. x. 202 They are very 
temperate, seldome .. erring in gulosity or superfluity of 
meats. 179X Boswell foAnson 5 Aug. an. 1763 The 206th 
number of his Rambler is a masterly essay against gulosity. 
1837 Carlyle Er. Rev. I. n. viii, Corruption among the 
lofty and the low, gulority, credulity, imbecility. 1863 
Pall Mall G. 14 Deci xo/i He chuckled over his sensuality 
in such an unsu.spiciou.sness of moral candour, and with such, 
an intensity of relish, that you almost envied his gulosity. 
tGu*l0US, Cl. Obs. rare~’^. [ad. L. gulbs-us, 
f. gula gullet, gluttony.] Gluttonous. 

1637 Tomlinson Renenis Disp. 471* The Romans., in- 
vented . .a thousand gtilous provocations. 

(g2^1p)> Also 6-7 gulpe, 7-8 gnlph., 
8 Sc. gowp. [f. Gulp v. Of. Du. pilp stream or 
flush of water, large draught of liquid.] 

1 . The action or an act of gulping or swallowing 
in large portions. 
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X368 Tdist. Jacob pr Esau 11. iii, I at the ladell got a 
goulpe or a lieke. 1625-6 Purchas Pilgrims 11. 1540 They 
give the accused to driiike saying that if hee bee innocent 
he shall drink it off at one gulp without any stay. 1807 
Med. yrnl. XVIL 345 He succeeded in getting down, at .a 
single gulp, the small quantity of liquid he had taken into 
his mouth. 1837 Mrs. Carlyle Lett 1 . 64 Dissolving it in 
a tumlfler of water and swallowing it all at one gulp. 1870 
howKVL Study Wind. 8 [The robin] eats with a relishing 
gulp not inferior to Dr. Johnson’s, 
b. Iran./, txndjig. 

j6io Beaum. & Fu. Scomf. Lady t. i, He hath suck’d in 
ten thousand pounds worth of my land more tlian he paid 
for, at a gulp. 1669 Woodhead Si. Teresa i. xxii. 147 All 
those joys which -she [the soul] took, came to her but by 
.sups, and gulps. 1726 Dp, Foe Hist. Devil (1840^ i. vi. 72 
Hell received them all at a gulp. 1758 A. Murphy l/p- 
holsterer ii. (1763) 27 Wnat, and will the People 

believe that now? Pampk, Believe it !— -believe any thing, 
—no Swallow like a true-born Englishman’s , , they give a 
Gulp,— and dovvn it goes. 1876 Lowell. Amongmy Bks. 
Ser. II. 17X The sweetness of the verse enables the fancy, 
by a slight gulp, to swallow without solution the problem of 
being in two places at the same time. 

e. Capacity for gul ping ; ‘ swallow rare~^. 

X837 Carlyle Er. Keif, III. 1. vi, Here too is a Swallower 
of Formulas ; of still wider gulp than Mirabeau. 

d. An effort to swallow; the noise caused by 
this ; a choke. 

1873 Holland A. Bonnie, v, 83 He gave a convulsive 
gulp as if his heart had ri.sen to his throat and he w'ere 
.struggling^ to keep it down. 1887 R. Buchanan Heir of 
Linne i, The smith, _ with a great gulp in his throat, threw a 
handful of coppers into the singer’s hat. 

2 . As much as is swallowed at a gulp ; a mouthful. 

x6ii CoTGR., Goulette de vin, a gulpe, mouthfull, or small 
quantitie of wine. 1637 G. Daniel Genius this Isle 171 
(joblets of blood he QvalTes; and everie Gulpe Steam’s in 
his cankred throte. 1700 Dryden Tables, Ceyx ^ Alcyone 
222 As oft as he can catch a gulp of air And peep above 
tlie seas, he names the fair. 1753 Smollett Quix. (1803) 
IV. 112 He was fain to break his fast with a little conserve, 
and four gulps of cold water. 1862 Tyndall Moimiaineer. 
vi. 55 He had .. a gulp of wine, which mightily refreshed 
him. 1865 Dickens P'r. in. vii, ‘I was down at the 
water-.side', said Venu.s,. .taking another gulp of tea. 
tGtilp, sbP Qbs. rare'~~^, [? ad. Sp.^<7/^^blow.] 
7 Impact, shock. 

1398 Barret Theor. Warres v. i. T24 To resist and bearc 
of the blow and gulpe of the artillery. 

Gulp (g»lp), V. Forms: 5 gulpe, golpe, 6 
goulpe, 9 Sc. gowp, 6- gulp. [Echoic; cf. Du. 
gitlpen to swallow, guzzle, to issue in streams ; 
also Globbe, Gloff, Glop Glotjp; also 
MSw. ghip throat, glupsk voracious, Sw. dial, 
glapa to gulp clown.] 

1 . tratts. To swallow in large draughts or morsels 
hastily or with greediness. Chiefly with down, 
t formerly also in, up. 

14 . . Langland's P, PI. A. v. 191 (MSS, T. and U.) 
Y-gulpid, y-golped [.see Gloup v.]. 1542 Udall Erasm. 
Apoph, 1 19 Charj'bdis. .after a litle tyme, casteth vp again 
whatsoeuer it goulped in before. 1383 Golding Calvin on 
Deut. clxvii. 1036 Although hee powre in netier so much 
wyne, yet is he neuer filled but doeth still gulp it vp with- 
out ende of drinking. 1735 Somerville Chase i, 182 With 
greedy Joy Gulp down the flying Wave. 1784 Cowper 
Task V. 269 Inflated and astrut with self conceit He gulps 
the windy diet. 1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4 III. 2S2 
The convulsive spa.sms about the throat obliged her to gulp 
what she swallowed. 1842 Thackeray Fitz-Boodle's Conf, 
Ottilia i, Several tumblers of punch..! had gulped down 
without saying a word. 1843 Fevre Life Trav. Pkys. 
II. H. V. 220 !'he Russians, .rise from table .. before the la.st 
mouthful is well gulped down. 1890 Anthony's Pkotogr. 
Bull. III. 256 The big fishes gulping the litile ones, 
b. absoi. 

X714 Gay Trivia it. 191, I . . See them puff off the froth, 
and gulp amain, "While with dry tongue I lick my lips in 
vain. 1740 Garrick Lying Valet i. Wks. 1798 1 . 34 Nothing, 
while honour sticks in your throat : do gulp, master, and 
down with it. 1787 Mad. D’Akblay Diary Nov., I gulped 
as well as I could at dinner. 1867 Trollope Chron. Ba7'set 
I. xxxii. 267 She could only gulp at it, and swallow it. 

2 . transf. and 7%; Chiefly to gulp down : a. To 
swallow up, devour, take in. (Also with upl) 

a 1623 Beaum. & Fl. Wit ivithont M. i. ii, Lance, Bias he 
devour’d you too? Fran. Has gulped me downe, Lance. 
Lance. Left you no meanes to study. Fran, Not a far- 
thing: DLspatcht my poore annuity, I thauke him. a X734 
Fielding Voy. Lisbon Wks. 1784 X. 259 The old man . . 
glibly gulped down the whole narrative. 1796 H. Hunter 
tr. St.’Pi&rre's Stud. Hat, (1799) L 3 1 8 So many brooks and 
springs, .collected from every quarter, to be gulped up in 
one great navigable canal. 1816 Scott A ntiq, v. The worthy 
knight fairly gulped down the oaths. 1899 ^Vestm. Gas. 
21 Aug. 6/1 Gulping down any scheme of vain promise. 

b. To keep in or ‘ stifle ' by a process analogous 
to swallowing. (Also with in, buck.) 

1644 Quarles Bamabm ^ B. i, Gulp downe care in 
frolique cups of liberall Wine. 1778 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 
Sept., [As] reproaches and expo.stulations . .can do no good, 
I gulp them down. C1793 Ld. Bulkely in G. Rose's Diaries 
(i860) 1 . 131 , 1 gulped in the grievance. *839-40 W. Irving 
Wolfert's R. (1855) 193, I felt my heart swell in my throat; 
but I gulped it back to its place. 1869 Trollope He Kne^^u 
xxviii. (1878^ X57 [She] had gulped down her sobs and was 
re.solved to be firm. 

3 . intr. To gasp or choke w'hen or as when 
drinking large draughts of liquid. 

1330 Palsgr. 573/2, I goulpe, as drinfce dothe in ones 
throte that drinketh \vx^x.€aj,je crccque .. and je engovle. 
1790 Cowper Let. it May, He is ever gulping, as if swal- 
lowing somewhat that would hardly pass. x8^ Marry at 
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OUa Podr, %o\ She gulped when she loohed at it, and., 
cried herself to sleep. 3:840 Barham In^oL Leg. Ser. i. 
Bagman's Dog^ Poor Blogg went on ducking and bobbing, 
Sneezing out the salt water, and gulping and sobbing. 1894 
0 «jJz«^ (U.S.) XXXIV. 1 40 /a Tom gasps apologies, opens 
his mouth to comment, but only gulps. 

Gulp®r (g^'lpw). [f. Gulp v. + -ir 1 .] Oae 
who gulps or swallows greedily. 

1660 Hexham Dutch Dkt.^ Gutper, a Gulper, a Drunkard, 
or a Quaffer. 1836 Fraser's Mag. XIII. 195 It will be .. 
swallowed by that most open- throated of flummery gulpers. 

Gtalph, obs. form of Gulp, Gulp. 

Gnlpitt (g*?'Ipin), [f. Gulp v, ; perh. in the 
comb, gulp m.J One who will swallow anything ; 
a credulous person, a simpleton ; Naut.^ a marine. 

180a M«>Evoy in Ffattal Chron. VIL 50 There might be a 
few gulpins who would fire. 1867 Smyth Sailor's wordhk.^ 
Culfim, an awkward soldier; a weak credulous fellow, x8^ 
N. 4- Q, Ser, iir. XII. 7S/1 A marine was called a gulpin 
by the sailors ; that is a person who would swallow anything 
told him. 11^6 Besant The World went II, xxix, 308 Go, 
then , for a brace of gulpins ! 

Gulping (g»‘ipii)), vM. sk [f. Gulp + -iNah] 
The action of the verb Gulf ; swallowing in gulps ; 
f guzzling, gormandizing {ok .) ; the noise made in 
swallowing large quantities ; choking, 
c 1394 P. PL Crede 92 Glotony is her God wih gfljoppyng 
IMS. B. golpingl of drynk. 1330 Falsgr. 573-^2 Take hede 
of this glouton what a goulpyngehemaketh as he drinketh. 
*579 Folke ffeskins* Pari. 306, Hee spake of a . . spiritual! ■ 
manner of eating bis bodie, and drinking his Bloud . . and 
not of a swallowing or gulping in of the same at our mouth. 
1586 J. Hooker Gtrald. Irel. in Holimhed II, 11^2 He was 
. , much giuen to excessiue gulping and surfettmg. *733 
Chkyne Fng. Malady ii. ix. § 6 (1734) 213 Symptoms exceed- 
ingly^ troublesome in Vapours, .. to wiq Choaking and 
Gulping, Miss Biro Japan I. 276 It is proper to show 
appreciation of a repast by noisy gulpings, and much gurg- 
li^ and drawing-in of breath. 

Golpiaig (g27-lpig), ppt a, [f. Gulp v. -f 
-IKO 5^4 That gulps ; characterized by gulping. 

t$6$ BASiNd-Goui,D Were^mif>es vii. 88 Strange gulping 
bursts of fiendtike merriment from the strange boy. 1871: 
Napheys Prev. 4- Cure Dis. 11. i, 375 To swallow in a 
gulping manner. 

Hence ItoTpiagrly adv,^ with a gulp. 

XJ705 Hicksrihgili. Priest-cr. h. vii. 60 He'll swallow any 
thing, and as many Sacraments as (he swallows) Oaths 
gulpmgly. Ibid, viii, 75 That so much Nonsence should 
..be so gulpingly swallowed by an unthinking World, 

Gulpy (g 27 dpi), a. [f. Gulp sk or v. + -t.] 
Marked by gulps or choking. 

i860 All Year Round No. 65. 253 The ,, neighbour 
..delivered his dialogue with a glazed eye and an impaired 
and gulpy utterance. 1892 W. S, Gilbert Foggerty's Fairy 
103 The poor little drab made mitny gulpy attempts to keep 
the tears down, 

Gulravage, obs. form of Gilravaoe. 
Gulsach, -seliocli, -set, -soclx. Sc. forms of 
GtJLBSouoHT, jaundice. 

Gxilsh, variant of Go LOH, 

Gult, obs. form of Gilt ppL a, 

Gult(e, Gulti(f, -y: see Guilt, Gutltt. 
tChlTy, a. Obs* Her. Also 7 guelye. [f- 
Gule-s + -Y.] Of the colour gules or red. 

^ 1592 WvRLRY .ijIzwii'nV, Choftdos 41 Sir Richard Stafford 
in gold shield did beare A gulie Cheuron and blew 
faire, ridoo Thvn.n'E 4 Fpigr, <18763 38 And 

whye the guelye arms in midst of Sheiid is placedf, x6xo 
Gculum Heraldry i, y. (i6xx) iS Guly sheiid. .Wrapt with 
dent-bordure siluer-shining. 1641 Milton Reform, n. (1851) 
54 To reare the horrid Standard of those fatallguly Dragons 
for so unworthy a purpcxse, 

Gulyardy, obs. f. Goliabdy (s.v. Goliakd). 
Gum sh.^ Forms: i g6ma, 3-5 gome, 
5--6 gomme, gume, 5-7 goom(e, 6 gowme, 
gummb, 6-7 gumme, 7 gombe, grnnb, gumm, 
7“ gum. [OE. gdma wk. masc., corresponds to 
OHG. gtiomo (MHG. gttome)^ and (apart from 
difference of declension) to OK. gSm-r palate. 
The vowel in these forms seems to represent a 
pre-Teut. long diphthong cf. the synonyms 
(app. related by ablaut) OHG. giumo, goumo 
(MHG. goume., mod.G. gaumen). Outside Teat, 
the Lith. gomurys ‘palate* has been compared; 
the word may belong to the OAryan root *gk?U‘^, 
ghou- to yawn, whence Gr, 

'fhe normal pronunciation gtlxa (cf. loom) still survives m 
dialects.] ■ ■■. ,, , 

1 1 . Used in OE. and early ME. szng. or pL 
indifferently for the inside of the mouth or throat. 

1:82s Fesp. Psalter IxviijCi]. 4 Ic won cleophmde base 
:i;ewordne werun goman mine, a xooo Rt'ddles xli. 58 (Gr.) 
Ic com on goman sena swetra, bonne [etc J. c xooo Sax, 
Leechd. I, 264 WiS p«s mu|>es & hmra gomtim fulnysse . . 
3,enim fete,], cxaoo Vices 4- Virtues ixME) no We notieS 
on gomes james] alles kennes attre of dieule. f 1535 

Coverdale Ps. XXI, 15 my tungc cleueth to my gooroes,] 

2 . pi. collect. The firm fleshy integument of the 
jaws and bases of the teeth; also said of the 
toothless jaw and its integument. Also sing.^ 
the portion of the integument attached to a single 
tooth. 

X398 Trevwa Barth. De P. R. v, xvi. (1495) xaa Yf the 
gomes ben corrupt thenne [etc.], r 1440 Promp. Parv, 302/1 
Gome yn mannys wowthe iS. goomys), gingipa. ^ c 1470 
Henrysoh Mor. Fab. v. iParl, Beasts'} xxxiii. With that 
the mdr gird him vsjoun the gumis [rimes with prwrahj. 
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1327 Andrew Bmnszvyke's Disiyil. Waters Biijb, The 
same water . . is good for. . payne in the gommes. 1333 Eden 
Decades 361 From the vppermoste parte of the lyppe euen 
vnto the nethermoste pan e of the gumme. 1378 Banister 
Hist. Man i. 5 The callositie of the Gowmes serueth some 
men instead of teeth. i6xo Beaum. & Fl. Scorn/. Lady hi. 
i, Marry come vp my gentleman, are your gummes growne 
so tender they cannot bite? <2x636 Bp. Hall AVyz. Wks. 
(1660) 189 I’he canker from a scarce sensible begining con- 
sumes the gummes. 1711 Shaftesb. (1733) I. iii. 

288 Operations of the active Tongue on the passive Gum or 
Palat. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic {1762) 53 Keep a little 
Stick Liquorice between the Cheek and the Gums, 1814 
Lady Colquhoun in Mem, ii. (1849) 44 The gum was still 
painful when exposed to the air, 1830 LYELL2wf Visit U.S. 
II 1 18 AUi|:ators’ teeth .. set in silver for infants . . to rub 
again-st their gums when cutting their teeth. 1876 Tomes 
Dental Anat. g8 'The gum is continuous with the mucous 
membrane of the inside of the lips. 1883 %gih Cent. May 
759 A rough outline of the Man of the Future with his bald 
scalp and empty gums. 

t b. ^gum-tooth (see 5), Ohs. 

Pailad. on Husk iv. 883 Er yeeris sixe out goth 
the gomes stronge [L. molares superiores caduui}. 

3 . slartg. Impertinent talk, chatter, ‘jaw 

X75X Smollett Per, Pic, xvi 1 . 115 Pshaw 1 brother, there’s 
no occasion to bowss out so much unnecessary gum. 1783 
Grose Diet. Vuig, Tongue .s. v., Come let us riave no mt>re 
of your gum. 1824 R. B. Peakk Americans Abroad i. i 
Come, none of your gum — now you are but an underlin’. 

4 . s=GuMMEBb. {Cent. Diet.) 

5 . attrib. and Cojnb,, as gum-bleeding -lancet* 
gum-didder nonce-wd,., the quivering or shivering 
of the gums (cf. Dibdbe v.) ; gum-rubber, some- 
thing for a child to rub its gums on ; f gum-stake 
nonce-wd.f a tooth; gum-stick ^ gum-rubbtr% 
gum-tickler U,S. (see quots,); gum-tooth, a 
molar tooth. Also Gumboil. 

1897 AlUmits Syst, Med. III. 461 Haemorrhages, such as 
nose-bleeding, *gum-bleeding, and bloodshot eye. 1653 
Urquhart Kabelais ii. vii. 40 The teeth-chatter or ^gum- 
didder of lubl>eriy lusks. X7$4 M. Underwood Dis. Children 
<1799) 1 . x88 When it Is found necessary to lance the gums 
. . it should always he done effectually with a proper *gum- 
lancet. 1708 Prior Mice 103 Stockings, shoes, to grace the 
bantling ; . . add to these the fine gum-ru*>l)er. xSyx Crowne 
Juliana in. Dram. Wks. 1873 I. 71 Shaver o* .shin-boi>e.s, 
drawer of ^gum-stakes. 1789 W. Buchan Dom. Med, <170 . 9 
17' A crust of bread is the best **gum-.stick. 18x4 Q. RaK X. 
sat Of dram-drinking tin the States] there are different 
stages, .. The first drop .. is called a *gum-tkkler. 1863 
Dickens Mut. Fr. iv. iii. Will you mix it [rum}, Mr. Wegg? 
, . I think not, sir. . I prefer to take it in the form of a Gum- 
Tickler. XS33 CovKKDALE Judg. XV. ig Then Gotl opened a 
'*goine-tothe [Valg. den/em molarew] in ye chekebone [of 
the ass], c 1350 Lloyo Treas. Health (15853 A v, Children 
are payned with . . ytchinge of the gummes, Sr espidally in 
the growyng of the gumme teethe, a 1872 Ii, Harte Notes 
by Flood 4 Field i. Wks. 127 It was like pulling guin-teeih 
to get the moiiejr from you even then, 1878 L, P. JilERKurrH 
Teeth aasd’o wait until the gums have shrunk . . Rufruriently to 
allow gum.teeth to l>e inserted without being too prominent. 

Gum (g*?uj), 5 k*b p'orms : 4-5 gomme, (5 gom), 
4- 7 gumme, (5 gume, 6 gumb(e, 7 gumm), 6-7 
goomi^e, (6 goume’i, 4- gum. [a. OF. gomme ^ 
?r., Sp. goma., Fg., It. gomma j— popular L. gumma 

class. cummi^ a. Gr. K&fx}uj\ 

1 . A viscid secretion issuing from certain trees 
and shrubs, which hardens in dr)ring but is usually 
soluble in cold or hot water, in this respect differing 
from resin, Occas. in wider use, including resins 
(cf. 2). 

xrx^S Chaucer £. G. W. Prol. 109 As for to speke of 

f omnie or erhe or tre. 1387 Treviba Higdm (Rolls) 1 . toi 
lerbes groweh heron, Ijai dropped gom. c 1400 Mausdkv. 
(1839^ iv. aa Out of hern [Trees] comethe Gomme, as it were of 
Plombtrees or of Cherietrees. c 1400 'Thme Kings Cologne 
44 Hit dropped downe oute of certeyn trees in maner of 
gumme. X513 Douglas Mmis vi, iii. 9S The gvm or glew 
.. Is wont^to seme 5ail!ow on the grane new. 1573 Tusser 
Husb. xxxui(x878) 73 All trees dmt beare goom set now as 
they coom. t^x SrsNSiR Virg. Gnat ^ The Spartan 
Mirtle, whence sweet gumb does fiowe. 16x3 Fowchas 
PilgHmsge (1614) 507 Lac is a strange drug, made by eer* 
taine winged Pisfnires of the gumme of trees. X63X Jordin 
Hat. Bathes vt, (ififip- 40 We use the word Gum in a more 
j^eneral sense, comprehending under it all Porins, I’urpm- 
tlnes, Pitches, Ike. 1697 Dryden Vigg. Georg, w, 236 With 
Daw, Narcissus leaves, and clammy Gum. 1803 Med. 
JmL XIV. *66 There is a great rew&mblance between the 
physical properties of animal mucus and vegetable gum. 
1867 M OLONEY Forestry W. A/r. x*2 From the Gold Coast the 
ex;>ort of gum (fotssilmd resm). .m trifling. *878 Browninc 
La ,S‘<*/>/«® 7 To heal and coat- with amber mm the .sloe- 
tree’s gash. 1894 OutingiXJS,\ XXUL 39* /a The seams are 
usually payed with melted spruce gum, which effectually 
prevents leakage. 

U, with a and pi* as deaoring a kind of gum. 
<*1300 Cursor M. ii$»t lOfitLi It Irdkels] «s a gum bat 
cummes of firr. xsx3 Act 5 Hen, F'///, c. 4 Freamhk, 
Divers Strangers., dry calaiufer Worsteds with Gums, Oils, 
and Presses, xfi^ WaioTHmaY Chrm, (1873) L 00 Yt was 
aoe blonde, buthony clarified and cobaiw with mffron, 
and lyinge lyke a gourae. xfigx OouaE Arrmm i. 
XXV. 36 Staciet a gumme thM distils «it of Myrrhe, or 
Cinamon. ^x8o* Med, JrnL 39* Opium is composed of a 
gum, a resin fete.]. 1870 Yeats Nad, Hist. Comm, *35 
Gum# are soluble in water, hut not in aksohol. 

c. This substance dried and used in the arts, 
t. g, to stlSen linen, as a mucilage, etc. Hence 
stiffness. 

^ 1436 Tintinkull Ckmehso. Am fSim. Rec. Soc.) 187 It, 
in gume pro eisdem lifcribt. .jA xjswS Carpenters* Aec. in 'f» 
Sharp Cmt, MysL (18*5} 189 Bmyu « goiaefco |>e mm® vlijd. 


GUM. 

xdzx Elsino Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 34 Shewes the 
washing by them, who washed away the gum. 1827 Faraday 
Chem. Planip, v. 158 Gum, when pulverized should be kept 
perfectly dry, 1876 Gko. Eliot Dan. T)er. vi, The neces- 
sary gum and consistence of a substantial personality. * 

d. U.S. ^\\oxl iox chewing-gum (see CHEwiNa 
vhl.sh.'f)* {Cent. Diet.) 

e. British gum (see British 5). , 

f 2. (Chiefly pi.) Products of this kind employed 
as drugs or perfumes, or for burning as incense,' 

X382 Wycuf Jer. viii. 22 Whether gumme. is not in Galaad, 
or a leche is not there? 1393 Langl. P. PL C. in. 236 
Spicers to hym speke .. For he .. knoweh meny gommes. 
x4i*”20 Lydg. Chron. Troy 11, xvii, From^ the heade down 
unto lier foote With sondry gommes. .She is ennoynte. issx 
Robinson tr. More's Utop. n. (Arb.) 95 'i'hey burne swete 
gummes and spices or perfumes.^ 1559 ^W. Cunningham 
Cosmogr. Classe 191 Divers aromaticall spices, and Gummes. 
X667 Milton P. L. xl 327 Altai's I would reare. .ancl thereon 
Offer sweet smelling Gumms. ,n:.X7ix Ken Hymns 
Bvang. Poet. Wks. X721 1 . 47 The Gumms which Sacred 
Rite.# consume, We bring. 1780 Burke Sp. Secur. Indep, 
Parlt. Vlks. HI. 278 To embalm a carcasS' not worth, an 
ounce of the gums that are used to preserve it, 

2. With qualification. 

a. In the names of various mucilaginous or 
resinous products, prefixed to a substantive, or 
followed by an adjective, e.g. gttm acacia^ ammo- 
niac, copal, elemi, guaiacum, lac, ladanurn, oliba* . 
num, sandarac, tragacanth, for which .see the 
second member; gum-arabic (see Arabic 2); 
gum-d.ragon « Traoaoakth (see BitACiOK ; 
gum -juniper « Sant.>aiia.c; gum-seneg.al or 

t -senega, a variety of gum-arabic, named from 
the locality where it is obtained. 

c 1400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg, 49 'I’ake frank encense, mastik, 
mirre, dragixgantum, gumme ara!>ik._ 1718 Mrs. Mary 
l^ALKS Receipts 70 Make it up to a stiff Paste with Gum- 
Dragon welt steept. X759 Ellis in Phil. Trans. LL 2(^ 
Some of them were smeared several times over with gum 
senega. X770 C(X)k Jrid i May f 1893) 245 We found 2 Sorts 
of Gurn, one sort of which i • like Gum i )ra .ion. X844 Moblyn 
Th’i t. Med., Gum juni/er, a concrete re^iu which exudes in 
while tears from the Jnni/erus Com mums. It has been 
called sandarak h, .. Redui.ed to prjwdtT it is called pounce, 
which prevents ink fiom. sinking into paper. Car- 

pentkk I’eg. Phy^. | 346 (him Sencyal is simi! r to gum 
Arabic, being obtained a kintl uf.'VcacLi differing very 
little from that which yields the latter, 

b. Gum elastic f after F. gomme eiastiquel, 
india-rubber, cao.utchouc (also ikulicgmn : see 
H.L\stio) ; rarely ap}.died to guttapercha. Hence 
gum-alaatical a, {nonce- wi,}, resembUng .india- 
rubber, 

xSoo SmiTHEY Lett. (1S56) L m A stretdi of Wief which 
riujuiicsa more gum-i;lasticai faith ihan licavtm hasuliotifd 
me. 1807 Pefvs i.n PAiL Trans. XCVII, 250 A. finmll gura 
elastic buttle B. 1845 in Proc, Amer, Phil. Set. IV., nt 
Specimens of the manufacture of Guiiaelastic gennk, i8sx 
Foruk# l^eg. World ilji. vit/2 1’1« Iwnamlra guiia, the 
source of the gum-elasiic, known as guita*|»rcha* 

c. Gum ivy, f gum of ivy : the inspissated 
juice of the stem of the .ivy., 

<rx^ Llovd 7 'rms. Hmlth asSs) 0 i|, Fyl the hollowe 
tooth with the gum of luy it will lake away the loathe aclm. 
XS76 Baker yeweii a/ Hiult A * lob, He icKjke ofGalbanum 
one pourule, of gumme yvie three ounces. 1633 Walton 
Angler vii, 157 DLsoIve Gum of I vie in Oylc of Spike, and 
therewith annoim your ibad bait for a Pike. X71E2 tr, 
PomePs Hist. Drugs 1 , 75 1 'hi« is that which Jiome Ikug- 
for Gum Ivy, *787111 Best ted #171. 

XS39 ArKiN»OH Walks 4 lalks 3 , 1 was trying to get 
gum-ivy, which an old fiHliing book i had said was a famous 
thing to anoint the bail# witli. 

4, The sticky secietion that collects In the inner 
corner of the ep. (KHhcr a sense trmnf. ixom i, 
or connected with Gum sb.'A) 

*599 Shak# Hen. F, iv. ii. 48 1 ‘he gumme d^wne rnptn|r 
from their pib-dead eyes. *740 E. Bavnakd Heaith led. 0) 

*6 When deep clo« first desert you, rise; Next, wadi the 
gum from off your eyes. *886 in Syd. Sac. Lex, 

5, Short for Gum -TEE I5. Also preceded by varioits 
defining epithets, as Mack, Mm\ tvhiie, momdainf 
spotted, etc* guwt. 

xSest f>. CoLUNS Aee, N. S. IVales 11 . xix, 333 The blue 
gum, she-nak, and cherry tr« of Port Jackstm wen: com- 
monly here, t$m J.Oxhm JmL Frpfd, Anstraim tm 
A few climimitive gitnw being the only tind'ter to «« hem. 
*833 C. SyVRf .South. L iii, 118 ihe cypres**# 

tetarne mixed with eaxtiarina, kix, and muiinotfit gum, *847 
L Leichhardt JrnL ih»irlmid F.ipnL i, u I ri«d«rk ridges 
here and there with »f»oticd gum. diversifie-l thr mrnenm. 
*864 j. $. Moohe spring Li/e Lyrics 114 Amid gratul old 
g«ist«,dark ccdtirsamipmes. t&mRrP. ILS. Cofummitmer 
Agric, C1B69I 0S1 Soiitttrf the |ihiwt’‘s from which bees, gather 
kmey black-giim muiii/lorak x%4 II. Njsbkt 

Bmh Girfs Rom, u A ga«ti#-'iws, barincss, making the leafage 
of the guttw look bluer ihm even limy wertL 

b. l/»S* A big, usiitily cut from a g«ro-trec, 
bollowcri out and adapted 10 serve as a bect3iive» 
a waler-fcroagh, or a 'weO-cnrk Cf. 

1,8*7 J/ Braww»iy Trap. A men siSfi noii, Any portion so 
cut off Ii cmlled « gum, a name probably ariri'jg Cram the 
excitwive apjitlwfitiiHi of the guai tree to these pur* 
*844 GiW« in g.Mitiifhf 1 1. A * gi»» * or M|imre 
box to hive the EWiirm Cor 'isiM+GKSN&t 

C##/, etc. 1*4 When th« wil w not drep* a 

circular excavfttitin imule down to lin* resek I usd, ancl a 
bolbw log, or * gum *, as it w calkil, i«i pkcwl in it on one 
enil. j, IkwwwfSHS Lomsis # I#'", Homy *9 No hSvo 
seems to please them m well »>. a i*f a hollow tree— 


gum:. 

‘ gums ’—as they are called in the South and West where the 
swcei gum grows. wucrc me 

6. U.S. colloq. Short for elastic gum, i. e. india- 
rubber ; occas. an india-rubber garment. Also pL 
Goloshes. See gum-boots ^ -shoes in o, 

1850 BARnpTi?7W. Amer.,Gtmu . .2 India-rubber. Hence 
to India-rubber shoes. 
?87 o R. G. White <§. ^/leir Uses Pref. (1881 > ‘ Where 

IS hmily f .. <), Ernily is outside cleaning her gums on the 
mat . 

7 . A disease in fruit trees consisting in a morbid 
secretion of gum. 

17®! in Bailey. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Gum, among 
prdeners, is a disease incident to fruit trees, of the stone 
kind. ^i8oa W. f oesyth Prutt Trees v. (1S24) 83 Wherever 
the knife IS applied, it is sure to bring on the gum. xB<z 
Becks TJorist 147 It [a kind of cherry] is very subject to 
gum and canker, ” 

8. ath'ilK and Comb. : a. simple attributive, as 

(sense 1) gum-forest, -furnace, -pot, -trade, -velsel\ 
(sense 5) gum-bough, leaf -log, -swamp, -timber, 
-trunk', (sense 6) gum-catheter; b. objective, as 
(sense 1) gum-bearing, -yieldmg adjs. ; c. instru- 
mental, as f) gum-glued (sense 5) 

gum-shadowed, -shrouded adjs. ; d. similative, as 
gum like ncK}. 

177s Bruce in Phil. Trans. LXV. 415 There is another 
^giun-beanng tree. 1890 Melbourne Argus 2 Aug. 4/3 
Make a bit of a shelter .. with .. ’^gum-boughs. 1884 M. 
Mackenzie Throat Nose IX. A ’'gum catheter 
would th^n be passed .. into the stomach. 1804 Ann. 
Rev. 11 . 29/2 The Moors .. encamp themselves round tlie 
*gum- forest of Zaara, 1839 Ure Diet. A rts 1266 I'hen lay 
the hre in the *gum-furiiace. 1682 O. N. tr. Boileau's 
Lntrin iv. 14 His Pages starting at the .sudden Noyse, 
Began to bustle, rubbing their '*gum-glcw’d Eyes, 

H. Nisbet Bush Girl's Rom. 204 Making a soft bed of 
*gum leaves. 1841 Bbande Chem. 1078 When the solutions 
are evaporated, uncrystallizable *gum-Uke compounds re- 
main. x868 W. H Carleton Austral. Nts. x lo see 
the *guin-log darning bright It.s welcome beacon. 1875 
KENNiiTT & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 77 The origin of resin and 
*gum passages depends on the formation of intercellular 
passage.s with a peculiar development of the cells which 
bound them. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 1266 The *gum-pot is 
now to be set upon the brick-stand. 1862 H, C. Kendall 
Poems 134 The ’‘gum-shadowed glen. 1890 ‘ Rolf Boldre- 
wood’ CoL Reformer 11891) 201 Camped by the edge of the 
long black *gum-shrouded lagoon. 1816 Sporting Mag. 
XLVIII. 244 Hatley was riding across the ’‘Gum- 
swamp in North Carolina. 1828 P. Cunningham N. S. 
l^‘’ates led. 3) I I. 107 Our *gam timber being as durable and 
as well adajj>ted to .ship-buikling as the teak. 1S39 in Spirit 
Metr&poL ConsertK Press (1840 II. 328 The ‘‘gum trade, on 
the western coast of Africa. 1894 H. Nisbet Bush Girl’s 
Rom. 131 *Gum-trunks instead of the homelike trees. 1804 
Ann. Rm. II. 29/1 A large wooden tub, containing about 
2000 Ib.s. weight,, .is fixed on the deck of the *gum-ve.ssels. 
1887 Moloney Forestry PP. AJr. 128 Other *gum-yielding 
Acacias. 

0 . Special comb.: gum-animal, the Senegal 
galago (see <;|UOt.); gum-boots U.S., boots made 
of * gum * or iiidia-rubber; gum-digger, one who 
digs for Kauei gum ; gum-digging, the occupa- 
tion of a gum-digger ; gum-drop U.S., a prepaia- 
tion of sweetened gum, used as a confection and in 
pharmacy ; gum-field, an area where Kauri gum 
may be found; gum-flowers Sc., artificial flowers; 
also attrib. \ gum-paper, paper gummed on one 
side; gum-seal, an impression of a seal taken 
on softened gum ; gum-shoes U.S; goloshes ; cf. 
gum-boots ; gum-sucher Justral.,a native Aus- 
tralian tesp. a Victorian) or Tasmanian ; t gum- 
gummed tajfeta; gum-water, a solution 
of gum-arabic in water; gum-wood, the wood of 
the gum-tree; the tree itself ; al.>^o 

1840 Blyth Cuviers Afiim. Kvtgd. (1849) 65 The Senegal 
Gala'40 (( lahxgo Senegafensis, Geof.). . is known a.s the ’‘'Gum 
aniniul of .Senegal, from its feeding much on that production. 
187^ W()oD (V l..Ar‘HAM Waiting for Mail 112 1 ‘he long 
indiarubber ‘*gum’ boots , . that he worked in at the claim. 
1897 Daily Be^vs 10 July 84 Without the as.sistance of 
‘gum' IkxAh or dust-dufy.ng gaiters, 1884 C. F. Gordon 
Cu.mm ING in Century Mag. XXVIl, 924 A large cla.s.s of men, 
both iMaori a-.d European, known as *gum-dl_ggers. 1892 
13 July 1/8 He picked up a precarious livelihood by 
*guTn-digging. j 854 Sala in Daily Tel. 30 Mar.,ThesoIdiers 
.spending their abundant giecnbacks. .in fig and ' gum -drops. 
i 836 iV. Zealand Herald 28 May 5/5 Praying that toe 
*gu!nrieldii .. sliould be opened during the winter season. 
1756 Mrs. Caldekwood Jrfii. (1884) 3^5 F crown of gam- 
fiuwers, which was afterwards put on her. 1821 Galt Ann. 
Parish xit. (1895) 86 'J here was she painted like a Jezebel, 
with gum-flowers on her head. 1829 Carlyle Misc. GyS?) 

I . 276 Broken Italian gumfiowens. 1854 Browning m Mem. 

'Teimyson II. u i6 As if they want .seed in a gum- 

flower manufactory. 1898 PPestm. Gaz. 4 JSlar. 5/3 An 
extremely tiiin .slip of ’‘gum paper inserted along the inside 
edge. x8a6 Mass DkliTFORD Ullage Ser. n- (186^) =281 
The most trifling womanly occupations— making gum- 
seals, imitating cameos, 1872 Morn. Post^ 9 J^*'‘* 
Forbidding Iiim. .to leave bis ’‘'gum-shoes in her hall. 1055 
W. Howirr 'Two IG Victoria 1 . 24 'i'oo ‘caite to be bitten 
twice by the over 'cute ‘ 'gum-suckers', as the ^^tiv® 
Vicioriaus are called, 1887 Alt IVax AV««uf 30 J uly 07/2 
A * gum-sucker ' is a native of Tasmania, and owes ms 
elegant nickname to tl»e abundance of gum-irees m the 
Tasmanian forests. *738 Swi ft Pol Convers. Wks. 1778 A. 
236 Faith, you have made her fret like 

Sterne I r. S/mnoy III. iv, You are so 

as to have had your jerkin made of a 

body-lining to it, of a sarcenet or tbmpersxan. *639 KOberts 


507 

Contpleai Canonier (1672^ 46 With a chalk line, dipt in ’^Gum- 
water. ^ 1759 COLEBROOKE in Phil. Trans. LI. 43 A ground 
was laid . . with levigated chalk mixed with gum water. 
S869 Semple Diphtheria 155 Injections of gum-water w'ere 
passed into the trachea. 1683 Penn Wks. (1782) IV. 302 
ine trees of most note, are.. poplar, ’‘gumwood, hickeryv 
1897 P. Warung 'Tales Old Regime 133 Blocks of pine or 
gum-wood. 1898 Westm. Gaz, 28 June lo/i, I tried., 
grafting on gumwood stocks. 

^ b. in names of plants yielding gum : gum- 
cistus, one of the shrubs of the genus Cistus which 
yield ladaniim. ; gum-plant, a plant of the genus 
Grindelia, which is covered with a viscid secretion ; 
gum-succory, (fz) Chondrillajuncea; also, the gum 
produced from it ; Xp) Lactuca perennis; gum- 
thistle, Ompordium acanthium. Also Gum-tree. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury ii. 110/1 The ’‘Gum Cistus hath 
. . a clammy sweet moisture called Gum Laudanum. 1824 
Miss Mitford Village Se;r. i. (1863) 73 A flower almost as 
transitory as the gum cistuc 1858 G- Macdonald Phan- 
tastes xix. 225 The gum-cistus . . drops every night all the 
“|;?ssoms that the day brings forth. 1548 Turner Names 
of Herbes 26 Chondrilla. . , It maye be named in englishe 
Ryshe Succory or *gum Succory because it hath a clammy 
humour in it. 1551 — Herbal i. Kj, The leaues & the 
stalke of gume succory haue the poour for to degest. 1756 
Watson \\\ Phil. Trans. XLIX. 845 The least wild Lettuce, 
or Dwarf Gum-Succory. 1548 'Purner Names of Herbes 8 
Acanthium...! thynke it maye be called in englishe. .’‘gum 
thistle . . because it is gummy. i6$6 Ridgley Pract. Physick 
311 He strewed .. the powder of Gum Thistle very safely, 
upon Ulcers with rottenness of the Bones. 

Gum, sh"^ See Red-gum and White-gum. f 
tGum, sb.^ Sc. Cbs. Mist, vapour. 

1513 ^OVGLAS AS fteis vn. Prol. 131 Wyth cloudy gum and 
rak ourquhelmyt the air. Ibid. xia. Prol. 31 The gummys 
rysis, doun fallis the donk rym. 
tGum, Obs. rare—^. Also 6 gomme. 
s»= Gumma. ? Also Comb, gum-galled adj. 

1553 Warde tr. Alexis’ Seer. 13 b, A verie goodly secrete 
for the gommes Lit. gomme] or burgeons that remaine of the 
great Pockes. 1693 Sc. Presbyt. Ftoqiuuce (1738) 139 That 
filthy Bitch, that gumgall’d Whore, the Whore of Babylon. 
Gum (gt^iu), ^^.6 dial, and vulgar. [Deforma- 
tion ot God. Cf. Gom.] In phr. By (or my) gum 
=“ by (or my) God. 

183a W. Stephf,nson Gateshead Local Poems too Aw said 
let's ken what a’ this means, By gum to hear't aw’s weary. 
1857 ‘C. Bede' Verdant Green iii. x, My gum, Giglamps ! 
you’ll be the death of me some fine day. 18S7 H. Smart 
Cleverly voonx. 10 Newmarket Heath may make you shiver, 
but, by gum ! it gives you an appetite. 1894 Blackmore 
Per ly cross 194 Got you there, Sergeant; by gum, 1 did I 
Gum (gr?m),z/.l Forms; 5 gomme, 5, 7 gumme, 
7- g\im. [f. Gum 

fl. trans. To treat with aromatic gums, as in 
flavouring wine or embalming a corpse. Obs. 

1419 Proclam, in Riley (1868) 672 William 

Horold, Couper. .gummyd and rasyd two buttes with diuers 
gummes. 1470-85 Malory Arihur v. viii, Noble men 
whome the kynge dyd do bawme and gomme with many 
good gommes aromatyk. 

2 . To stiffen with gum ; to coat or smear with or 
as with gum. 

1610 B. J ORSON A Ick. L i, He gumme your silkes With good 
strong water, an’ you come. 1638 Sir T. Herbert 'J'rav. 
(ed. 2) 239 They register, .his acts, .in Caedar Tablets, gum'd 
with Cynabre. 1683 Burnet tr. More's Utopia (1684) 75 
They use also in their Window.s, a thin linnen Cloth, that 
is.. oiled or gummed, t. 8^ intiianapolis 'Typogr. ^mt. 16 
Nov. 3^2 A new method of gumming paper. 

3 . T o fasten, or fix in position with gum or some 
sticky substance. Also with down, together, up. 

1592 Kyd Sp. 'Trag.{x6od) 1 3 Thy eies are gum’d with 
teares, thy cheek es are wan. 1636 B. Jonson Discov., De 
moUibns et effmninatis U641) no Bleaching their hands at 
Mid-night, gumming, and bridling their beards. ^ 1655 Gur- 
NALL Chr. in Ar7n. x. 209, 2 The doubting Christians eye of 
faith, is . . gumm’d up with unbelieving fears. 1656 A rtif, 
Handsom. 176 Scandalised at Ladies powdering, curling, and 
gumming their haire. 1776-96 Withering AV/A Plants 
(ed. 3) HI. 77s When dried and gummed on paper, they 
[leafits] form an acute angle with the stalk, 1874 G. Lawson 
Dis. Eye 145 If the lids become gummed together. 1876 F. E. 
Trollope Charming Fellow L iv. 46 Little rings of hair 
gummed down all over her forehead, xBSo Standard 15 Dec., 
Shilling deposits can be made by means of penny stamps 
gummed on forms. 

4 . intr. Of a fruit tree : To exude gum as a 
morbid secretion. Cf. Gum sbf 7. 

1794 Trans. Soc. Arts XI 1 . 207 Several of the cherries 
[tree.s] were much gummed. 1802 Ibid, XX. 173 'lo prevent 
the cherry tree from gumming. 1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 41/1 
When planted in stiff and Wet soils it [the cherrj'j grows 
slowly, gums very much, and falls into a state of incurable 
bad health. n-. <, 

5. ?T 7 .*S’. a. To become gummous. D. ‘To be- 
come clogged or stiffened by some gummy sub- 
stance, as inspissated oil ; _ as, a machine will gum 
up from disuse’ {Cent. Diet.). 

1874 Raymond 6!h Rep. Mines 509 The oil solidifies or 
gums, and clogs the holes. 

6. trans. To cheat, delude, humbug. U.S. slang. 
[Said to originate from the opossum’s eluding tue 
huntsman in the foliage of a gum-tree] 

1848 IxiwELL Biglow P. Poems 1890 II. 144 You can’t 
gum me, 1 tell ye now, an' so you need n’t try, 1859 Sala 
Tw. round Clock (i86t> 232, I began to think ..he was 
quizzing me— ‘ gumming’ is the proper Transatlantic col- 
loquialism. 187s Chatnb. Jml 25 Sept. 611/1 Now don’t 
you try to gum me. 


GUM-GUM, 

Glllil (g»in), U.S. [f. Gum j^.l] trans. To 
deepen and enlarge the spaces between the teeth of 
(a worn saw), bee Gummbr. 

i 8 s 9 Bartlett Diet. Amer,, To Gum a Saw, to punch 
out and give the set to the teeth of a saw, by means of a 
machine called a guimner. The phrase alludes to the 
growth of the teeth from the gums. 1887 Set. Amer. 26 Feb, 
i^Tbe operation of gumming saws with an emery wheel. 

Gum, variant of Gome Obs. 

Gumasliins, gamashins ; see Gamash. 

1830 Galt Laivrie T. 1. ii, A decent .. carlin, that could 
turn coats and shape gumashins. 

Gumb, obs. form of Gum sk’^ and sk^ 

Gumba, gumbay, obs. forms of Gumbt* 
t GuBlble. Obs. rare'-'K A cheek-bone. 

16S8 R. jHoLME Armoury n. 153/1 Bones in a Horse,, 
Inferiour Gumbles or Cheek-bones 2. 

+ G umMe-stool. Obs. [Origin doubtful ; cf. 
prec. with Gum 3.] A cucking-stool. Also 
t gum-stool (perh. from GuM .y^.1 3), 

1623 in Noake W ore. in Olden T’/w? (1849) For carry- 
ing of several women upon the gum stoole. 1653 Baxter 
Wore. Petit. 35 That silly women shall be dipt over head 
in a Gumble-stool for scolding. 1655 — Quaker Catech. 
25, 1 desire of you that you wdll not put me by with Gumble- 
stool Rhetorick in stead of Answers. 

Gumbo (g 27 -mbi>). U. S. Also gombo. [Negro 
patois ; ‘ from the KvigD^2ccrkingombo, ihxt ki- being 
the usual Bantu prefix, and -ngombo the real 
word’ (J. Platt, jun., in Aihen^um, Sep. i, 1900) j 
Marcgraf 1648 writes 

1 . a. A colloquial name for the okra plant or its 
pods {Hibiscus esculenius). Also attrib. b. A 
soup thickened with the mucilaginous pods of this 
plant. Also gumbo soup, 

1859 Bartlett Did. Amer., Gombo, or Guonbo, i. the 
Southern name for what is called at the North, Okra, the 
pod of the H ibisctis^ esculentus. 2. In the southern States, 
a sou;^ in which this plant enters largely as an ingredient, 
1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 13 Oct., The three gentlemen., 
eating gombo soup. 1880 N . H. B ishop 4 Mihs. Sneak-Box 
205 The mild-eyed Louisiana Indian woman with her sack 
of gumbo spread out before her. 1883 Harper's Mag. Aug. 
463/2, I should like mutton broth and gumbo every day. 
1884 Health ExMb.^ Catal. 15812 Gombo Fruits. 1893 
Leland Mefn.l. 57 Terrapins and soft-shell crabs, gumbo, 
caches, venison. 

. a. Geol. ‘ The stratified portion of the lower 
till of the Mississippi valley * (Funk’s Stand. X)ict^, 
b. colloq. Western U.S. The mud of the prairies. 
Also gumbo mud. 

i88x Chicago 'Tmies j6 Apr., Such a thing as hard-pan, 
bed rock near the surface or gumbo is not found here Li. e. 
in Nebraska]. 1891 C. Roberts Adrift Amer. 27 The soil 
here is largely mixed with a kind of blue clay, locally known 
as ‘gumbo*. 1894 Century Mag. Jan. 453/1 Gumbo is .. 
tlie clay of Northern Wyoming, When wet, it is the 
blackest, stickiest, .mud that exists on earth. 1897 Outing 
(U.S.) XXIX. 491/2 Only when in gumbo mud did we find 
our wheels to be a hindrance. 

3 . A pntois spoken by negroes in the French West 
Indies, Louisiana, Bourbon, and Mauritius. Also 
attrib. [? A different word.] 

1882 Sala Amer. Revis. (1883) II. v. 65 The coloured 
people [in New Orleans] who gabble a wondrous salmagundi 
of a patois, made up of French, Spanish, and indigenous 
African, which is known as ‘Gumbo’. Ibid. vi. 74 Were 
the verb ‘ boumer ’ as an equivalent for to ‘ boom admitted 
intothe vocabulary of ‘Gumbo’ French. 1891 E. Wakefield 
Wisdom of Gombo in x^ik Cent. XXX. 575 Gombo is a mere 
phonetic burlesque of Irench, interlarded with African words. 

Gumboil (g 2 ?*mboil). Also gumbile. [f. Gum 
+ Boil j/l 1] An inflammatory swelling or 
small abscess on ihe gum. 

1753 N. Torriano Gangr. Sore Throat 63 Abscesses in 
the Mouth and Gums ^called Gum-boils). 1828 Lowell 
Lett. (1894) L 6, I have got the ague together with a gum- 
bile. 1866 Livingstone Last ‘jrnls. (1873) I. i. 3 The 
Sultan had toothache, and a gumboil. 

Gumboodge, -bouge, obs, forms of Gamboge. 
Gumby (g^ mbi). Also 8 gumbay, 9 gumba, 
[Negro patois ; cf. Kongo nkombi, a kind of drum.] 
A kind of drum used Ly the negroes of the West 
Indies, made by stretching a skin across the ends 
of a box, or a portion of a hollow tree, or the like. 
Also gu??iby-ditim. 

1790 J. B. Moreton W. Tnd. Oust. ^ Mann. 155 An her- 
ring barrel or tub, with sheep-skins substituted for the heads, 
in imitation of a drum, called a gumbay. 1828 Life Plojiter 
famaica 46 The negroes . . dancing . . to the sound of the 
gumba. 1834 M. G. Lewis fml. IV. hid. 322 'i'he greatest 
part remained quietly in the negro houses beating the 
guml>y-drum. 

Gume, var. Gome 1 Ohs. ; oLs. f. Gum sbX and sh.^ 
Gumfiata (gi?-mfiet), v. nonce-wd. [ad. It. 
gonf.at-o, pa. pple. of g 07 ifiare s= F. goitfier L. 
confldre, f. € 07 t- together -r flare to blow.] trans. 
To puff up, cause to swell. 

1820 Galt Ayrshire Legatees in, Blachw. Mag. VIII. 18 
The inflamed gout of polemical controversy . .had gumfiated 
every mental joint and member of that zealous prop of the 
Relief Kirk. 

Gumfolly. ?Corrupt var. cumphorie, Comfrey. 
1610 Markham Masterp. i. Ixxviii. 163 Seeth it in the 
iuyee of Gumfolly, 

Gum-gum (g^ migz^m). Also 8 gum-gumma, 
8-9 gom-gom, [Presumably from some Malay 
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gumpheoh, 


..GTJMEESS. 

tlklect Cf. Gotc-gong.] A bollow itou bowl, 
which is struck with an iron or wooden stick ; 
a series of the same, varying in size and tone. 

XTcsoS. hAr, Fry^'e^si A'. /?/<■/. 244 Their warlike Musick 
is an Instrumerft made of Mettle, called Gum-Gum, much 
in Che Nature of our Drums. 1774 Jokjl Colli kr [J. Bick- 
nal| Mua\ 5^ Playing a warlike measure with 

his gom-gorin. s8oo Charlotte Smith SoFt IVandercr 
(1801) L 326 The conchs and gorngoms of the Maroons 
suddenly broke the .silence of the night. 1836-9 Dickens 
A'A Boz^ 'J'aks vii. SieafU ii.t'a/nr., ‘ What is a gum-gum?’ 
eagerly enquired several young ladies. 

Giimless (g 2 ?'mlds), a. [f. Gum sb^ + -less.] 
Having no gums. 

X790 J. Williams Shrmte Tuesday (1794) 33 Ah ! rattle 
not your gumless fangs at me, Thou King of terrors, 
t feuialy (git^’mli)^ Sc. Obs, \Ctpim{m)le 
V., Ho render turbid ' (Jam., with fig, quot. from 
Gait).] Muddy, turbid, 

1786 Burns .(dj/r 126 Then down ye’ll hurl., And 

dash the gumlie jaups up to the pouring skie.s. 1804 'I'arras 
d*aems 71 Wae worth ye, wab.ster Tam, what’s this Tiiat I 
see gaupin gumlie ? 

Gumm, obs. form of Gum and 
11 Gumma (g»’ma). Path. PI. gammas, gnm- 
mata. [mod.L. gitinma (neut.), f. L, Gum 

a tumour usually of syphilitic origin, so 
called from the gummy nature of its contents. 

jjnzQmHOi Le.x. Fhvsico. Med. {nA Gummata. Stru- 
mous lumoims are sometimes thus called from tlie Kesem- 
blance of their Contents to gummous Substances. 1861 
Bum.stkai> />«. Dis- (rB79>6io In the central portion of the 
gumma the vessels are very small . 1873 T. H. GRi?EM luirod. 
FatiwL led, 234 The aummata w'ere formerly regarded as 
non-inflamrnatory neoplasms. Alibnifs Syst. Jded. 

IV. 808 Gummas, liefore breaking down, are sometimes 
seen as .smooth, red or yellowish defined swellings. 

tGummage (gz^mudg). Obs. [f. Gum^A^-i- 
-AGK.] Production of gum. 

1610 W, f'oLKiNtuiAM Art fl/Sunfsy i.vi. 13 What Trees, 
Piant.s, Shrubs : what Fruitage, Mastage, Gunimage. 
Gumniate (g2/‘m<?*tj, a. Chcm. [f. Gumm-io 
+ -ATK 4 . j A salt of guramic acid. 

1826 Henrv F.letu. Chem. IL 193 The supjxisilion that the 
gumrnate of lead is composed of two atom.s of cniide of lead 
and one of gum. 

Gtimmatous (g^’matos), a. Path. [f. mod.L. 
gumwai- Gumma + Oi the nature of or re- 

sembling a gumma. Gummatous tumour GrM.\iA. 

1684 tr. BoneCs Merc, Compt. x. 356 If there be ^lunma- 
tons 'Pumours . , Sarsa is proper. 1745 Amvand i;t Phil. 
7'mw.XBHl. 296 She had a gummatous Swelling. .on the 
right Arm. 1861 Bumbteau 'Vm. Dis, {18791 5(14 Gum- 
matous. ulcers .. are always upon the upper surface of the 
totigue, 1897 AlUmtfs Syst Med. IV. 190 I'he develop- 
ment of gummatous tissue. 

Gummb, obs. form of Gum sbJ 
Oumme, obs. form of Gum sbA, sb 2, and 
Glliuiiied (g2?md), ///. a. [f. Gum sb.'^ or ».^ + 
-eil] t a. Spread with aromatic gums. b. Stiff- 
ened with gum ; coated or smeared with gum, 
Alsoy^i^. e. Of a pigment ; Mixed with gum. 

CZ450 ME. Med. Bk, (Heiurichi 172 A gommed clout 
fo.rr. guminit clowte, goined doth], 1596 SnAKs, i iim. 
Ih\ IL ii. », I haue renioued Falsiafs Horse, and he frets 
like a gain’d Veiuet. x63a Shjrlhy Ball iv. i. Wks, 1833 
III. 56 How now, gumni’d TalTeia?^ 1664 Kvelyn Diary 
»2 June, Pictures of men and countries, rarely painted on 
a sort of gummed cajico. *713 Genii, lustrmled (ed. 5) 
420 We hate the stiff and guium’d Deportment of the 
Italian. 1799 G. S.vnrH Labatraiary U. 79 Mix a little 
gummed colour in a large shell. ^ 1807 Med. p-ttl, XVI I. 408 
A small bandage of gummed silk, applied over the closed 
cye-lids. 1864 I.ovvell Fireside Trav. 1 13 A bodly-gumined 
postage-stamp. 1898 Daily 23 Sept, 5 '4 Could the 

stamp be applied unles.s over some gummed slips? 

Gummed i,g»md , aS [f. Gum sb.^ -t- -ed2.] 
Provided with gums (of a certain kind). 

^ a 13*9 Skki.ton; E. Rummyny^ ya A man would hauepytty 
To se how she is guml.>ed, Fyugered and thumiied. 1806 
Sffortmg Mag, XXVII, 140 Be sure they [cocks] are sound 
that they be hard gummed. 

Gummer (g-errnpjj. U.S. [f. Gum 77.2 + 
a A workman who enlarges the spaces betsveen 
the teeth of a saw. b. A machine for this purpose, 
1859 [see Gum ?*.-]. 1887 Sci. Amer. 26 Feb, 130 Emery 
vulcunite .saw gutnmer. 

Gmmmic (gx^’mik), a. Chem. [f. L. gumm^ 
Gu'M + -ic.] Gum mic acid', an acid obtained 
from gum - Arabic acid (see Au.vBic a, 2). 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Badles 157 Gmnmic arid 
wa.s discovered by M. Simonin about the year iS3a x88o 
EeuycL Brit. XL 275/2 Gummic acid* 

GiimmiferOTlS (gicqni'fer^s), a, [i L.g 7 mmi 
Gum 4- -FEKouH.j Producing gum. 

1683-4 Horinson in IVdl. 7 'rafrs. XXIX. 475 Balsami- 
ferous, Gummiferous, and Saccharine Plants. 

Gtimmiiiess (gp-mintts). [f. Gummy a.^ and 
<7.- + -A'lSsH.] 'The quality or contlition of being 
gummy, In various senses. Also quasi-twirr., some- 
thing gummy, a gummy concretion. 

i6<» St'RFi.ET Country Fmtn r, xii. 39 To take away th« 
filtiiines or aumrmne.s tff the t-iei. 1665 R. Kio-halk Medela 
Fesill. 61 I’ht'ir sunuyiness cxcUuleth itiftxtiuus air. i«^6 
Wiseman vtfi. iv. 33 One. .came tt> me, .with a j'utn- 

mipc'ss on the tendons readiiu'^ to las fingers, *7*6 Lfoki 
Albarti'sAreMit Ljx/x Am lent Aqueducts, who.'^tt Mouths, 
havirii? confratrted^ a kind of Guntmineiss, have seem’d lu- 
crusted all over with Stone, 1761 Sterne Tr.Sktmdy ilL 


iv, Had there been the least gumminess xu my lining, by 
H eaven ! it had all of it, long ago, been frayed and fretted 
to a thread. 1801 W. Hebkrden Cowm. ivi. (1806) 326 
Accompanied with waterine.ss, or gumminess, where the 
tears are not supplied faster. 1825}. Nichoi son OAerat, 
Mechanic 394 The thread should have lost part of its heat 
and gumminess before it touches the bars of the reel. 
GuitMnin^ (gz;'miij), vbl sb. [f. Gum v."^ -f 
-ING Lj The action oI Gum w.f in various senses. 

1. Tlie action f of treating with aromatic gums 
(obs .) ; the action of lastening or smearing with 
gum ; sj>ec. the action of applying gum-water to a 
lithographic stone. 

1419 proclam, in JRIley Lmd. Mem, (1868I 672 To have 
a lykly manere taste and smell to the drynkyng of Romeney, 
thurgh he gummyng and rasyng abouc .seycJ. 13^ Holly- 
B.AND Treas, Fr, Totig, Gommemmt^ a gumming. ^ 1687 
A. Lovell tr. 'Thevenot's 'Prav. i. 137 The Face.. will not 
admit of Gumming so well as the other pares of the Body. 
1688 R. Holme Armemry 111. 97/1 Gumming .. is to rub the 
in-side of the Bed-Tick with .. Gum .., to keep Featheis 
from coming tlirough it, 

2. The process iVuit trees) of giving out a 
morbid exudation of gum ; (in the eyelids) of 
becoming fastened together with gum j (^in oils) of 
acquiring a gum-like consistence, 

1859 ThomicSon Gtirdenefs Assist. 533 The latter 
[suckers or layers] are comparatively weak, and apt 10 cause 
gumming. 1874 G. Lawson Dis. Eye 3 I'he tarsal edges of 
ilie li«ls should be anointed at night .. to prevent their 
gumming together. *892 t/rtn4'« 27 Aug. 180 Much wood 
[of cherry trees] being lost through gumming and canker. 

GtlBl.XU.xt 6 (g^'moit). [Named by Dana 

in 1868 , f. L. gumm-i Gum sbS + -ite.] A hydrate 
of uranium of reddish-yellow colour, and rcsem- 
bling gum. 

*858 Dana Min. fed. 5I X79 Giimmite. .looking much like 
gum. 1892 — Min. 893 Gummite is also abundant ai the 
Flat- Rock mine. 

Gummose (gz^m^u-s), [ad. L. gummos-us : 
see Gt M.MOUH and - 08 K.j « Gummou.s. 

1678 R. R[ussELi.l(TT^«!T-iv.vL*soGrindl clear and gummose 
.Sulplmrvive to a most subtile Powder. *702 .Sir J. Fi.over 
in Idtil. Trans, XX 111. XJ7I ’ihe Leaves o> Idquoridi feel 
gummose. X743 tr. /leister's Surg. 37a When the Eyelids 
are glued together by a gummose and inspi.ssaied Matter. 

Gummose (g^nwi'a), a. Path, [L Gumma + 
-osM.J K Gummatous. 

1869 Nettf Syd. Soc. Bienn. Reiros/, 346 Br, Hippel 
desmi>e.s a gummose tumour inyolring all the coats of the 
eye. .. A microscopic examination by Prof, Neumann, 
determined it to be a gummose syphilitic growth. 

Gummosity* (g^mp’ftiii). [ad. 1 « \gummm- 
tdOem, L gummbs-us Gu.mmous.J The (juality of 
being gummous, fin Alchemy., a quality or 
conchtion of which metals were supjKised to be 
capable. 

*651 BiGOsiVrrv Dhb. FpjfThc gumraosityofherlis. x^8 
R. RIusskul] Geber in, ’ li. ni, viii. 230 Ainong^ Bodies 
wanting the compleatment of Perfectiem, Jupiter Itin] most 
slowly flowreth its Gummostty. 1707 Flovkk Physic. 
Pnise^Watch 263 'The crudity and mucilaginous Gum- 
nioUuy [dependNj on a deficient PuLe. 

t b. concr. A gummy substance, deposit, con- 
cretion, etc. Ohs, 

C1400 Lan/rands Cirturg. 344 I'lil* gummosite Jat is 
clfpid . . olihaiuun. 1655 Eet m Hartuh A'e/, Comnm. 
B< es 39 Fewer [lices] can lie kept, if they must seek their 
Wax ‘out nf the Gumiiimity of some fioures. 31683 Sal.mon 
Dor/m Med. n. v. fysh [ItJ mollifies and dmtdyes ail bard 
kuob.q K gummu.sstiies upon the joynts of the Fingers. 

Gummous igst^mss), [ad, L. gummbsm, 
{.gummi Gum ; see -ous. Cf. ¥. g&mmeux.} 
1. Of the nature of gum, gum-like. 

1669 W. SiMKHON Hydr&L Chym. 185 Harthius, .cnr»clufb,;s 
tht.s gummous liquor to be the icguline jparts of antimony. 
1676 BctVLE in Phil. Iraus XL fkia Rednous or Guuunous 
sub>tan5:e, that boked like higit colour'd Andar. 1699 
J. WooowARO ibid, XX!. 209 Hem e come our Mannas, our 
Honks, and other Gummous Exsudations of Vegetables, 
x8i2 j. Smvth Pmet o/fmtoms frHsr) |i|« Maiina k a 
gumnimis substance, obtained by the incision of various 
sorts of trees. 18*2 34 Ceu^d's .Study ilted. {ed • 4 IV. 346 ‘To 
which we may add gummous btm>tl, viscid mucous |eic.]. 
Ag\ t-Tb? Sterne Tn Shandy I X. xiii, Tiie thoughts rise 
heavily and pass gummous through my i:»». 

t2. Of a plant or tree? xVboumiwg in or yield- 
ing gum ; »•- Gummy 2 , 

J* Clayton Ace. Virginia in Misc. Cttrws. DC 
306 If a Oumniotts Plant or Tree, that grows low, . . it 
akmnds with acid Spirits. 

Hence Ota'mmoasiioss, 

*666 j, H, 7 'nat.Gt Antidote 4 5>et it in an ash Furnace, 
wish a gentle heat till the ingredients l>e fully diswlved, 
and the bitterneNS and gum»ioow»i«. 1« fully gone. 

GummotiB JWM. {L mcKlJU 

Gumma - r -ooh.] •» Gommatoob. 

J. RgAti Cantpend. Method 61 h, When ther are 
hard gummous tumors, as node* or swellinip, or pains or 
vlcers, x®6* BumsrrEAO Fen. Dis. (*8791646 But sametiines 
gummatous infiltration supervenes, amatituting a gummous 
meningitk *8^ AUlrntPs Syst. Med. IL 279 Ukers, 
gummous tumours, and so o«. 

Gummy rr.L Forms: d-y gomml®, 

(7 gooroi®, gommie), 4- gninmy. [f. Gum 
jrAt 4-" -Y 'L] , ' , 

1. Of the nattire of gum ; gam-like, sticky, viscid. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. Dm P. R. xvii, laxviii. (t«sl 65* 
The l»este kynde eff ftilta..seraytb yf it b« fctoke rfiynynge 
wythin ami guniisy, ®tS*o SKRtTo** M, «5 


Her lewde lyppes twayne They:slauer, men sayne, T.yke a 
ropye rayne, A gummy glayre. *575 'ruRBERV. Faukourie 
275 'J'he 4jiunnik fatte of a fygge. 1601: Holland Pliny 1 . 
313 Of this gummie and glutiriou.s substance they frame also 
their dore.s and entries which are wdde and large. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. 11. i. 51 Gummy resinous bodies, 
Masticke, Camphire, and Storax. *649 T. Stanley Europa, 
etc. 29 iMyrrha. .darts I'he gummy Jewells of her weeping 
tree. 1677 Pi-or Oa/ordsk, 168 Especially if they have 
a more guniipy jui e. *727 BR.trn.KY Fam. Did. s.v. A toes, 
Aloes. . fortifies the Stomach liy its Gummy Substance, *789 
'Trans. Soc. Arts ied. 21 1 1 , 116 A black gummy matter it 
contain.s. 1818 Keats Endym. 1. 229 And gummy frankin- 
cense was sprirkling bright ’Neath .smothering parsley. 1830 
Herschkl S/ud. Nat, Phil, in, i. (1851! 234 I’hose cases of 
near approach to the sofid state which obtain in viscid or 
gtitmny liquids. *890 Sara Duncan Social Deparlnre 372 
Their [mummies’] wide mouths stuffed with gummy drug.s. 

2 , Abounding in gum. f Gummy t/mi/e ; the 
gum-thistle (see Gu.m sb.'^ 9])). 

£•1420 Pallad on Hush. xi. 222 Tins ohsoruance is to he 
kept, seith he, In < hiritrecn at <1 alle that gummy b«i. 1589 
Flk.mino I ’irg, BiicoL vn. 27 Hverc i.s a lierth and gummy 
Wood, heer's fire good store alwaies. 1598 Fi.ohio, Eutorbio, 
Euphorbium, or gummie ihistie. 1604 E. GIimmsioneJ 
P' Acosta’s Hist. Indu s \‘. .150 'I hcu set they lire vnto 

it, increasing it still with go<nnie w'oud. 1667 Milton P.L, 
X. lojij 'I'lu; .slant Ljuluiiing, who-e thvyart flame dnv'u down 
Kiiuiles the guinmie bark of Fin or Pine. X’j^zGentl, Mag. 
11.670 1 he gummy Pine. S834 Aiiro NehnehaOnesesar lu. 32 
Of gummy pme she bore a uaving bniud. 1869 Aldrich 
Story Bad Boy 62 'I’Kore aic .. ancient turtles wandering 
al/oat that gummy vioosiland. 

b. Of a process : Attctuled with the protluction 
of 

1884 Bower Ik Scott /V Bary’s Phaner, 543 Starting- 
points of tile gummy disorgani-at on. 

B- hiiflused wir.n or cxtuuug gum, or a gum-like 
substance, a. Of ti.e eyes. 

*580 IloLLYi'.AND V'rtas Fr. Tong, FrraiUr, which hath 
the ejes spuimde. 1693 Drvdcn 'Persius (lOyy) 437 'Ihe 
yawning Vou£h,.Tben mbs his gummy Eyes. 1720 .Swiit 
i’rogr, Brautyx^ C’rat.kd lips, toul te- ifga d gummy eyes. 
*759 .SVrt.V / in Ann, Rig. 252/1 His eyes .. ate gummy 
paiticularly his left eye. 

b. 01 the bud.s, etc. of ]»lants and trees. 

*776-96 WnnKRiHG Brit. Plants u;d. ;p IL 21 Helmet of 
the biossom gummy, *833 Ti NSVSrtx Perms 36. I came and 
lay Beneath those gummy eliesinuthuds. 1870 HortKEU 
ktud, /lota 197 Idnosyns m/Avjdvx , iavolucre gummy, 
t e. tran.'f. Siicky, soiled, tlirty. Obs. 

*64* Sir V/. Mure "ConnierirndF 274 <iur iidightened 
King . . 'rbrough clear, not gommic speciaclcs shad see. 
*7*0 Gay /Wms (1/45) IL aa I'lie wit, , Whewe guniiny hat 
no scarlet plume.s adorn. 

4 . Sabi csj). ut the ankles and legs : As if 
charged with lumps of gum; ptdTy, swollen. 

_*737 Brac'ken Farriny /m/r. U/sfl II. 40 The great 
Sinew behind ^should be large and a gOiH:| wxiy from the 
Bone, .oiherwise he is what wecall gw^miny in tliis particular 
Part- *784 J. Barmy in Ted. /*a/n/, Ui. (1848} 148 Tf.e kgs 
not only want Ijeaiuy, but arc even gummy and ill-formed, 
i797-i8oa G. Colman Br. Grins, Lou* Ambiiiim xx. Blear- 
eyed, baker-kured, and gummy, 1810 Bhehut. A/ag. V. 
539 No «ian with short, chubby, flat-soiiii'd feet, and gummy 
ancles, Is uauirally iiidirird to nni for a wager* *8x4 W, 
InviNft 'Trap, IL»* He bad grown ihkkset ami rather 
gummy,^ *870 Miss BaiWiMAN A’ a Lyum ii. viu. 164 My 
ankk.s ain’t ‘ gummy 

5. Comb., gummf-kdgtd, dike adjs. 

*737 Brackln Parriery Imfr. (1757I II. 17® There are 
some euramy-kg'd Horse v«-ry apt to the Grease ami 
Scratches, *849 IL Camruell /wr/. Them, aya I'he acid 
thrown down by atiiuiouta» ignited, is in gummy-hke 
maAiws. 

Giimm 3 rCgrml ),<*.2 Patk. [f. Gumma f -t.] 
* Gummai’ous, 

*86* Bumstead Vem, Dh. CiBjplifi'i® Gummy tumors of 
the lar^'ux are much more common thmi has Iwrn snpj o\«L 
*873 'I, H. Green Inirod. PaTmi. a 14 Gummy ^^rowilis 
fmiueully originate in the tibrnus wpta. 

Gtimp jA diai.m^G.S, A foolish 

|»€rscm, a dolt, 

x8s5 Jamikson Suppl., Gump, a mimnnilH a term most 
gener illy applied tu a lemabs, conveying the idcar.f great 
stup.dliy, xSig j, Neal Bhk ytmatlum IL xv. 4-41 lids , . 
sort of ft naitcrid too. I guwH; ritthcr a gitn'ip, bey? *848 
Gm’KLi. Big/om P. Fnenm I L 47 An" it makes a handy 
swin , t«, Any gimip craild l.irn Isy hifari. *883 F, M Si ocktoh 
Rudder Grange vii. m * Get down, gumfr , mimI Bummift, 
and down she strumbkd. iWB Adram*' Chicac3)l at June 
3H7 Molly, . , hft}» that great gtiinp been muktttg love to 
you! . , ■ . 

G’i:im|» 17 . Sf. and miik. Ako gtmph, 

», inir. To |^ro|>e with the hands, Mp, to grope 
after fish, b. tram. 1 rr catch (fteb) by groping. 
Also with out. lienee Gti’inping vbL sk 
xSijt A, Scoff Pomu it$ (Jam.} Whan I to «pe the seal 
had gttinpii, For vmi joy ilic bwird I tlHmipii'. i8i8 Hemo 
Mrmmite BmMmh, etc. II, ifiB Give me a how 

you gamp the hsht , . If yc'll gang wT me . . I'll let ye see 
gtimpmg to iMtifcciwti. ibid, ifu tiumpidng pcc tlrnwjNG 
vM. fAi. x&fo W, BaucKiE in w. S. Crockcti tllinstnisy fp 
Mens C1B93) *69 Ye never gii«ii|W in a burn for rnmr. iMt 
J.YommkAMioimg, xiii, 'i'here 1 guujijcd mt Imlf a stone 
of -fipeckkd troutfv. 

GllBlpIltoll CgiuroE>ti\ Sc. Aim q pimpMon. 
[Corruption of Gcimfaw« or iioxEAKON,] A 
funeral bnirntr, 

«*7»S A. XiHBMT Hem/tBy 1K742 IL iv, xlv, 151 Next 
followul the llitle gumpheon utrrwd upright, /hid., I'hen 
tli« gieui gwiopltcimi or nn rt-head diur^ed m tdore-vniiL 
*8*5 ScoTT Guy M. xxxvhf Gmnpliiotw of tiir«it»hi.d white 
crape. 
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C^'inple-foi:sted, a. Sc, Sulky, out of temper. 

jCf. Sc. gumpkface ‘downcast countenance', eitmMe- 
‘chap-fallen \ Eng, Dial, Dict^ 

1:824 Scott Redgauntlet ch. vii, Ye are gumple-foisted wi* 


Gumption (g2^*mPj9n). coihq. Also gum- 
sliioii. [Orig. Sc. ; cf. rum-^ rumble-gtimpHon,^ 

1 . Common sense, mother wit, shrewdness. 

X719 Ramsay Fam.Epht. il 52 'Tls sma presumption To say 
SheyVe but unlearned darks, And want the gumption. 1785 
in Grose Diet. Vulg, Tongue. 1786 Andrews in Ettrop. Mag, 
IX. 210 Why this here fellow here, who writes that there, 
Has no more gumption than my founder’d mare. <ri8i2 
Sir C. Napier in W, N. Bruce Life ii. (18851 76 It is .. 
rapid movement that gives cavalry value, the application 
of which requires gumption in the commander. 1817 Lamb 
Lett. (1888) II. 2 There'd be many a damn let Fly At my 
presumption, If I should try, Being a fellow of no gumption. 
2819 J. Lawrence in Monthly Mag, XLVII, 312 A dangerous 
farrago of holy gumshion. 1832 Lytton Eugene A. i. ix, 
One does not have gumption till one has been properly 
cheated. 2889 ‘ Rolf Boldrkwood’ Robbery under Arms 
Kvii, If they, .show pluck and gumption they, -get promoted. 

%, Painting, a. (See quot. 1825.) Obs. to. A 
vehicle for colour. 

i8*3 Scott I'riermain ii. 2 Interlude, This thicket, for 
their gumption fit, May furnish such a happy bit 1825 
Jamieson Stiff I, s. v. Gumptiotiy In a note on this article, 
Sir W. Scott remarks, that ‘painters call the art of preparing 
colours their gumption 

b. i8§4 Fairholt Diet, Art, Gumption^ this elegant and 
expre-ssive name is applied to a no.strum much in request 
by painters in search of the suppo.sed * lost medium ’ of the 
old masters.,The formula for preparing this medium gives 
a mixture of drying linseed oil and mastic varnish, which 
gelatinises ; or .simple linseed oil and sugar of lead. 
2859 Guluck & Times Paint. 205 They [various vehicles] 
are called * Meguilps ’ from their inventor ; one variety 
receives the name of ‘ Gumtion’, 

Hence ©u’mptionless without gumption, 
senseless. 

1823 Galt Entail xxii. 78 Come awa, ye gurashionless cuif. 
1861 R. Quin Heather Lintie (i866) 147 Gumptionless 
whinings. 

GtimptioTiS a. [f. Gumption: see 

-ous.] Possessed of gumption, or common sense. 

(In some recent Diets.) 


Chimpus (gz?’mp;^s). .5^. -» Gump si, 

182s Lockhart in Scott's Earn. Left (1894) IT. 297 Put 
that [portmanteau] in your mouth, you gumpus. xS25-8o 
in Jamieson. 

Gti*m-rasli « Red-gum. 

x82z~34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 422 Bxormia. 
Strophulus.i Gum-rash. 


Gum resixiy gum-re'sm. [f. Gum + 
Rebin.] A vegetable secretion consisting of resin 
mixed with gum or mucilage; e. g. ammoniac, 
euphorbium, gamboge, etc. 

1713 tr, Pomet’s Hist. Drugs I. 64 It is a Gum-Rosin, 
said, by some, to come from the same Tree with the Chio 
Turpentine. x8oo Henry EpiL Ckem. (1808) 280 Gum- 
jresins, along with resin, have an admixture of extractive 
matter. iWi Miss Pratt Fhnoer PI. V. 2 The gum resin, 
or Euphorbium of the chemist, is procured from three 
species of Spurge. 18^ Bow er & Scorr De Bary's^ Pheener. 
J36 The terra giim-resin is used to indicate, .the mixture of 
watery and resinous secretions, which is milky when fresh. 

Hence ca^m-ra-sinoTts t?., of the nature of a gum 


resin, 

1830 Lindley Nat, Sysi. Boi. 46 The species alt abound 
in a viscid, yellow, acrid, and purgative gum-resinous juice 
resembling Gamboge. 

Gum- Stool; see Gumble-stool. 

Gi3.*iii.-tr6e# [f- Gum sl.'^ + Tkee.] 

1. Any tree that exudes gum ; spec, a. Any tree 
of the genus Eucalyptus ; b. Various species of 
the N. American genus Nyssa ; c. Sweet gum 
tree of the U. S., Liquidambar siyracijiua, 

2676 T. Glover in Phil. Trans. XL 628 There is likewise 
black Walnut,. .DogwcK>d,. .Gum-tree,, .with several othens, 
2756 P. Browne Jamaica 338 The Gum Tree . , yields a 

t reat quantity of resin,, .which serves for the boiling^ house 
imps. 1798 Mai.thus PopuL (1878) 14 Found in the 
body of the dwarf gum-tree. 2846 J. L. Stokes Discov, 
Australia il. iii, 108 The silvery .stems of the never-failing 
gum-trees. 1870 Wilson A usiral. Songs 140 The gum-trees 
ghastly shadows downward threw. 

attrib. 1852 G. C. Mundy Our Antipodes (1857) 4 The 
leaden tint of the gum-tree foliage. 

2 . Phrases. (U.S.) To he up a gum-tree ; to be 
on one% last legs, ^Possum up a gum-tree ; the 
title of a song or dance. (Austral,) He has seen 
his last gum-tree « it is all up with him. 

X837 Thacker ay Ravenswhigvix.^ 'Possum up a gum-tree, 
ch y 1840 Haliburton Clockm. Ser. iii. xxi, Many's the time 
1 have danced ‘ Possum up a gum tree* at a quiltin’ frolic 
or huskin’ party. 

Hence <iu’m«treed a., grown with gum-trees. 
1883 F. S. Robinson Sinners 4- Saints 309 Modesta, a 
queer, wide-streeted, gum-treed place, 

Gtm (g»a), sb. Forms : 4-6 gonne, gouime, 
gunne, 5 gowane, gime, 6 gon(e, gonn, 
gooii(ne, Sc. gown, 5- gun. [ME. gunne. gmne 
(riming with sonne « sun) ; hence already in 14- 
15 th c. the word was adopted as Welsh giun^ Irish 
(also Sc. Gaelic) gunna^ Anglo-L. gonna, gunna. 

With regard to the ultimate etymology, a suggestion has 
been made by Prof. Skeat that ME; gunne may represent 
a hypocoristic form of a Scandinavian female name com- 
pounded with Gunn-, This conjecture receives a strong 


confirmation from the fact (communicated to us by Mr. W. H. 
Stevenson) that an account of munitions at Windsor (Castle 
D (Exchequer Acets. Q. R. Bundle 18, no. 34, Pub. 

Rec. Omce) mentions *una magna balista de cornu quae 
vocatur Domina Gunilda*. There are other instances of 
the practice of bestowing female person^ names on en- 
gines of war ; but there was no distinguished lady named 
Gumlda (= ON. Gunnkild-r; spelt Gunnild in Havelok) 
in the 14th c., and it seems highly probable that this use of 
the name may have come down_ from Scandinavian times, 
when Its exceedingly appropriate etymology would be 
understood (both gtmn-r and kild-r mean ‘war’). If 
Gunnhildr, as is^ likely, was a name frequently given to 
balhsiae and the like, it would naturally, on the introduction 
of gunpowder, be given also to cannon. Indeed, there is 
some appearance of evidence that an explosive engine was 
actually called by this name many years before the earliest 
recorded instance of the use of gunpowder in warfare. The 
song against the retinues of the great people’ in Pol. Songs 
^amdeu) 237, which must have been written in the reign of 
Edw. II, contains the following pas.sage: — -‘The gedelynges 
were gedered Of gonnylde gnoste\ Palefreiours ant pages. 
Ant boyes with boste, Alle weren y-haht Of an hor.se poste 
The correct translation of this passage, which has hitherto 
been unexplained, seem.s to be as follows: — ‘The lackeys 
were gathered out of Gunnild’s spark [OE. gndsil .see 
Gnast the grooms and pages, the varlets with their 
boasting, all were hatched of a horse’s dung*. According 
to analogy, the regular ‘pet-name’ in ON. for Gunnhild-r 
would be *Gunna, which would give Gunne in ME, ; Rietz 
6’^. diaL-lex., rnentions Gunne as a female (Jhristian name 
^ill surviving in Swedish country districts. (In Iceland 
Gunna is now common, but it is taken to stand for GutSnin.) 

The other suggestions that have been made as to the 
origin of the word are obviously unsatisfactory. The 
assumed OF. *mangonne,cd -which gontte has been supposed 
to be a shortening, is wrongly inferred from mangonneau 
Mangonel, and is not philologically possible, unless as a 
back-formation. The F. gonne, large cask, does not occur 
before the i6th c., and is regarded by Littrd as adopted from 
the Eng. gun. The conjecture that ME. gunne is of echoic 
origin perh. involves no impos.sibility, but it has no positive 
support, and little intrinsic probability.] 

I. The weapon. 

1 . A weapon consisting essentially of a metal 
tube (massive enough to require to be mounted on 
a carriage or a fixed substructure) from which 
heavy missiles are thrown by the force of gun- 
powder, or (in later use) by explosive force of any 
kind ; a piece of ordnance, cannon, ‘ great gun 

1339 in Riley Land. Man, {1868) 205 Item, in Camera 
Gildaulm sunt sex Instramenta de latone, vocitata Gonne.s, 
et quinque roleres ad eadem. Item, peletae de plumbo pro 
eisdem Instrumentis, quae ponderant nii' librae et dimidium. 
Item, xxxii librae de pulvere pro dictis Instrumentis. 1346 
in ArchmoiQgiayiy>yil\. 381 Et eidem Thomae de Roldeston, 
per manus Willielmi de Stane^ ad opus ipsius Regis pro 
gunnis .suis ix« xii. lib. sal petrae [etc.]. 1365-70 Exchequer 
Acets. Q, R. Bundle 305 No. 1 (P. R. O.J, ix. gnnnes de 
cupro^ [received at the Tower] . . ij. magna gunnes de cupro 
[in King’s private wardrobe] . ij. gunnes magna de cupp et 
ix. gunnes parva de cupro [sent to constable of the king’s 
castle in the Isle of Sheppey], c 1370 J. Ardeene Practica 
(MS. Sloane) in Promf, Parv. 219 Cest poudre vault k 
gettere pelottes de fer, ou de plom, ou d^areyne, oue vn 
instrument qe I’em appelle gonne. c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 
iiL 553 Went this foule pumpes soun As swifte as pelet out 
of gonne Whan fire is in the poudre ronne. 1393 Langl, 
P. PI. C. XXI. 293 Setteb bowes of brake and brasene 
gomie.s, And shetep out shot ynowh. 1404 Durham, Acc. 
A* tf/A (Surtees) 395 Item unum gun cum pulvere pro guerra. 
1450- 70 Golagros 4* Gaiu, 464 Gapand gunnys of brase . . 
'I'hat maid ful CTet dyii. ^ 1470 Henry Wallace x. 816 We 
may nocht fie fra 3on barge wait I weill, Weyll stuft thai ar 
with gun and ganje [so ett. 1570; MS, gwn gan5el off steill. 
1473 Warkw. Chron, (C^amden) 8 The Kynge . . losyde his 

f onnys of ordynaunce uppone them. 2532 Moke Confut. 

Tndale Wks, 469/1 Except Tyndall tell vs that Adam prynted 
bokes, and madeglasses, and.snotte gunnes too. <11542 Wyatt 
in TotteWs Misc. (Arb.) 54 The furious goonne. . When that 
the boule is rammed in to sone : And that the flame cannot 
part from the fire, Crackes in sunder, a 1578 Lindesay 
(Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. Ded. (S. T.S.) I. 8 This roy of gret 
renowne vas murdreist be ane misforttunit gown. 1687 A. 
Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1.272 She carried then fourteen 
Guns, and had about two hundred Men on board, 1693 
Capt. Smith's Seamatds Gram. ii. xvlii. 128 Gunner.s do 
allow three Ounces of Powder for every hundred Weight of 
Metal in Iron Guns: and Four Ounces .. in Brass Guns. 
X712 W. Rogers Voy. 14 A Frigate built Ship of 22 Guns. 
1841 Elphinstone Hist, 2 nd. 1 1 . 407 He mounted a battery of 
ten guns on a high and solid mound of earth. 1852 Tenny- 
son Death Wellin^on 97 He that gain’d a hundred fights, 
Nor ever lost an English gun. 1858 Greener Gunnery 60 
The guns of the British nation may be divided into four 
cla.s5es— Park, or Field artillery, Siege guns, or battering 
train, garrison guns, and marine artillery. 1859 F. A. 
Griffiths Artil, Man. (2862) 50 A Gun (Smooth bore} is 
divided into five parts, which are named Cascable, First 
re-inforce, Second re-inforce, Chase, Muzzle. 2884 Times 
(weekly ed.) 7 Mar. 6 /t The guns of the Royal Artillery 
were, .admirably served. 

to. Guns are fired in honour of persons and 
: events, at festivities, and as signals ; in the navy, 

, morning and ‘ warning-pieces " fired 

at morning and evening respectively ; hence taken 
to indicate the times at which these guns are fired. 

2556 Chron. Gr, Friars (Camden) 52 The xx** day of the 
same monyth after came in the lorde amrelle of France un 
! to Grenwych with xiiij. goodly gallys, and many other 
1 sheppes, and there was sbotte many gonnys. Ibid. 62 (Dn 
Bartylmew evyne was .shott dyvers goonnes at the gattes in 
London. 2627 Capt. Smith Seanmn's Gram. xiii. 61 Giue 
them three gunnes for their funerals. 2634, 1660, 2694, 1836 
[see Give v. 140]. 2687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenofs Tray. 

I. 271 We put out English Colours, which they saluted with 
a Gun without shot. 272a S. Sewall Diary 8 Mar. (1879) 


II. 339 Many Healths were dr link, and Guns fired at 
drinking them. 2748 Anson's Fop. ii. iii. 145 It being 
represented to him that.. the evening gun mi|ht possibly 
discover him ..he was prevailed upon to omit it for the 
future. 2899 Sir A, West Recoil. 1 . vi. 206 A_^ damaged 
elbow, .did not prevent my sleeping till the moniing gun. 

o-M- 

3^535 Latimer Serm. (1584) 2 What great peeces [«<:. of 
ordnancej hath he [the devil]_ had of Bishoppes of Rome, 
which haue destroyed whole Citties and countries, and haue 
slayne and brent many ! what great Guns were those ! 2652 
Cleveland Poems 41 You’re doubly free From the great 
Guns, and squibbing Poetry. 2830 Lady Granville Lett, 
(1894) I, 188 Great oratorical guns are to be fired to-day. 
2888 A. T, Pierson Evangelistic Work xi. 107 Sydney Smith 
trailed the guns of his satire against the ‘ nest of consecrated 
cobblers’, 1893 '^ 9 ^^ Cent. Feb. 193 The Government 
could not of course run away from their guns. 

2 . In the 1 5th c. tised somewhat vaguely for 
a large engine of war, often translating words 
meaning ‘ mangonel, ballista, battering-ram *. Obs. 

The commonly cited example \n K, Alts. 3268 is due to 
the scribe of the 15th c. Lincoln’s Inn MS., the reading in 
MS, Laud 622 being 

CX400 Rom. Rose 4176 They ne dredde noon assaut Of 
ginne, gunne, nor skaffaut. <1:1400 Metayne 1288 With 
dartis kenely owte Jifly caste, Bothe with myghte & mayne. 
With gownnes & with grete stones. Graythe gounnes 
stoppede those gones [?= gomes, ‘men ’] With peletes vs to 
payne. <12400-50 Alexander Sum with gunnes of he 
grekis girdis vp stanes. 1432-50 tr, Higden (Rolls) IV. 429 
Vespasian trowblede the wall sore with gunnes and with 
oj;er engynes [L. ictu arietish 24.. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 
594/35 Mangonale, a mangnel, or a gunne. c 2489 Caxton 
Blanchardyn. xli. 152 He made gounes & other engynes to 
be caste ayenste the walles. i<i94 Fabyan Chron. vi. cciii. 
213 The walles of the castell fyli without stroke of gunne or 
other engyne. 2534 Whitintqn Tullyes OJices i. (1540) 17 
The gones [L. aries] beare downe the walls yet they are to 
be receyyed. la 2654 Selden Table-T, (Arb.) 65 The word 
Gun was in use in England for an Engine to ca.stathing from 
a man, long before tliere was any Gun-powder found out.] 

3. (Originally Hand-gun.) Any portable fire- 
arm, except the pistol ; a musket, fowling-piece, 
rifle, etc. (Quot. 1495 may belong to sense i.) 

2409 Excheq. Acets, Q. R. Bundle 44 No. 17 (P. R. O.), Uj. 
canons de ferro ove v. cnambres, un handgone. 2446, etc. [see 
Handgun]. 2495 Act xi Hen. FI/, c. 64 Preamble, Armours 
Defensives, as . . Hauberts Curesses Gonnes Spares Mare- 
spikis. <i; 2s68 Ascham Scholem. (Arb.^ 64 To plaie at all 
weapon es ; to shote faire in bow, or surelie in gon. 1674 tr. 
Schxffer's Lapland 98 They use Guns, which they., with a 
great deal of superstition enchaunt that theyshould never miss. 
2794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolfhom, His gun was slung 
across his shoulders. 2876 Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly 
Prol. i, Both men carried guns. 2897 Butlf-r, etc. Hist. Birds 
IV. 65 A long single-barrelled gun called the ‘ goo.se-gun *. 

1 4 . A missile hurled from an engine of war. Obs, 

CX385 Chaucer L. G. PF, 637 Cleopatra, With grysely 
soun out goth the grete gonne. And heterly they hurtelyn 
al atonys, ffrom tlie top doun comyth the grete stonys. 
<7x420 Avow. Arth. Ixv, There come fliand a gunne And 
lemet as the leuyn. 

5 . transf, a. One who carries a gun, one of 
a shooting party. 

1870 H. Meade Ride New Zealand 284 Five guns went 
before breakfast, and brought back 107 [pigeons]. 2886 
Shooting (Badm. Libr. 189s) 145 Where birds are plentiful 
much delay may be avoided by providing at least as many 
retrievers as there are ‘ guns 1897 Pall Mall Mag. Nov. 
402 The irritable gun. .stamps his toot impatiently, 
to. An artiller5unan, a gunner, 

1896 R. Kipling Seven Seas 200 There was no one like 
*im, 'Or.se or Foot Nor any o' the Guns I knew, i8g8 Pall 
Mall Mag. Sept. 97 The guns are cool, precise and nerveless. 

6. Phrases. 

a. As a gwt, used as an intensive or superlative 
expression = perfectly, absolutely, esp, in (as) sure 
as a gun : beyond all question, to a dead certainty. 

2622 Fletcher Prophetess 1. iii, You are right, master, 
Right as a gun. 2655 J. Smith Musamm Delicise 79 But 
when he thought her as sure as a gun She set up her taile 
and away she run. 2681 Dryden Sp. Friar m. ii. As sure 
as a gun, now, father Dominic has been spawning this young 
slender antichrist, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, A s sure as 
a Gun, or Cock-sure. 2733 Fielding Intrig. Ckambertnaid 
I. i. Wks. 1882 IX. 396 ’I’is as pure, and as sure, and secure 
as a gun, The young lover's business is happily done. 1764 
Foote Mayor op G. 1. Wks. 1799 I. 174 Gad’s my life, sure 
as a gun that’s her voice. 2864 Hawthorne .S'. Felton 
(1883) 389 You will kill younself, sure as a gun ! 2881 Cen-, 
tury Mag. XXIII. 45/2 Hello 1 where is that boy? Gone, 
as sure as guns. 

to. To stand ox stick to onds gun{s ; to maintain 
one’s position, not to flinch or retire before an 
attack. 

2842 S. Warren Ten Thous. a Yr. vi. 198 Htmouse, though 
greatly alarmed, stood to his gun pretty steadily. 2882 
Mrs. Riddell Myst. Palace Card. i. 10 He stuck to his 
guns. 2899 M rs. Alexander Brown, V.C. 259 An animated 
colloquy ensued. Manvers stuck to his guns. 

C. Son of a gun,, a somewhat depreciatojy term 
for *man, fellow’. (See quot. 1867.) 

2708 Brit, Apollo No. 43, 3/2 You’r a Son of a Gun. 2840 
Barham Ingot. Leg., Cyjiotaph (note). We heard the rough 
voice of a son of a gun Of a. watchman, ‘ One o’clock ! * 
bawling. i8<i9 Thackeray Pendennis^ lx, What a happy 
feller I once thought you, and what a miserable son of a gun 
you really are ! 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Son of a 
gun. an epithet conveying contempt in a slight degree, and 
originally applied to boys born afloat, when women were 
permitted to accompany their husbands to sea; one admiral 
declared he literally was thus cradled, under the breast of 
a gun-carriage. 2883 HarpeFs Mag. Oct. 759/2 Thou 
lubberly, duck-legged son of a gun. 
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' 7 . Great gun, a, A fire-arm of tlie larger 
kind which requires to be mounted for firing; 
a piece of ordnance, a cannon, (Distinguished 
from small guns^ under which appellation were 
included mnskets, rifles, etc. j the terms are now 
obsolete.) 

X408 ? Tsevisa tr. Vegeitui Art 0/ War iv. xxii. (Roy, 
MS. 18 A. XII) in Promp. Parv. 219 Grete gonnes that 
shete now a dates stones of so grete peyse that no walle may 
with-stonde them ; as hathe be wele shewede bothe in the 
Northe cuntre, and eke in the weires of Wales. *528 T. 
Magnus in 6'if.iP/2j(ii?nr(i836) IV. 325, 5 gret gonnes of brasse 
called cannons. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 60 That 
same tyme all the gattes of the citte of London was layed 
with grett gonnes with-in the citte warte, t 6 m D. Peli, 
lmpi\ Sea 256 The crack of a great Gun.^ t66o Willsford 
Scales Comm. ig6 A Mount or Platform is to be raised for 
battery, on which the great guns are to be mounted. 1662 
J. Davies tr, Oieariui Voy. Ambass, S They were receiv’d 
with the shooting off the great Guns. 1684 S. G. Anzl 
Spec. ^7 Tha Manufactures are great Guns, made of the 
Iron in this County. « 17x5 Burnet Oma Time (X734) 11 . 
1. 59 He .sent for some more Ammunition, and some great 
Guns, 1849 Macaulay //is/, v. I. 611 There would 
have been much difficulty in dragging the great guns to the 
place where the battle was raging, 

b, A person of distinction or importance ; one 
who is great or eminent in anything. Also hggim, 

iBxs Lady Granville Ze/t.(i8g4.) I. 71 None of the great 
guns were at Madame de Coligny’s, iSag Scott Fam, 
Leit, (189P H. 234 A worthy clergyman, one of the great 
guns, as tney call them. 18^3 Haliburton AifacJkP I. xv, 
26s The great guns, and big bugs. 1858 R. S. Surtees 
As/: Mamma Ivii. 2^8 Sir Moses being the great gun of the 
evening, of course timed himself to arrive becomingly late. 
xB6f Dickens te/. Mar. <1880) II. 26 The colleges 
inu.stered in full force from the biggest guns to the smallest. 
1870 EiKins,' Encycl Fur. Sport (ed. 3' § 4075 Great guns 
in the pugilistic ring. x88o Disraeli Eftdvm. xl, I do not 
despair of its being done. But what I want is some big 
guns to do it. 

e. 7 b bkw great gunsz to blow with great 
violencej to blow a violent gale, 

X&9 Col. Hawker Diary {1893) 1 , 353 It blew great guns. 
1840 Dickens Bam. Fudge xxxiii,^ It blows great guns 
indeed. There’ll be many a crash in the forest to-night. 
tSSs C, J. Wills Mod. Persia 389 At sunset, as is usual at 
this place, it blew great guns, ■ 

d* Great guns / used as an exclamation. 

1895 Podl Matt Mag. Aug. p. xxxvi, But great guns ! 
is a roan obliged to blurt out everything he honestly thinks? 
II. Transferred uses. 

8 . Mining* (See quots.) ? Obs, 

*747 Hooson Mined s Dki.^ Gun 0/ Wood^ the same with 
a hollow Plug. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp.^ Gun is also a 
name given by the miners, to an in.strument used in cleaving 
rocks with gunpowder, it is an iron cylinder*. having, .a 
hole drilled through it to communicate with the inside of 
the hole in the rock. 

9. slang and dial. A flagon (of ale). Ta he in 
the gun ^seequot. i 7 ?? 5 .) [Cf. Goan, Gawn.] "iObs, 

1645 Evelyn Diary (1889) L 220 Captain Powell .. invited 
me on board,, .where we had a dinner of English powdered 
beef and other good meat, with store of wine and great 
guns, as the manner is, 1674 Ray JV. C. Words 23 A GuHt 
a great flagon of Ale sold for 3 ", or 4’h a 1700 B. E. Diet, 
Cant. CreWf s. v. Gun^ In the Gun^ Drunk. *73^ Theobald 
in Nichols lllnsir. Lit, i/isi, (1817) 11 . 246, I think there 
Is a vehicle in the University, which they call a * Gun of 
Ale'. X78S Grose Diet. Vuig. Tongue s. v , He’s /» the 
he is drunk, perhaps from an allusion to a vessel called 
a gun, used for ale in the universities. 

10 . slang or jocular. A tobacco pipe. 

*708 lS,Cm%Soi-iw:ed Factor (186$) 5 Out our Landlord 
pulls a Pouch, ..and straight begun I'o load with Weed 
his Indian Gun. a 184$ Kerr Maggie o* ike Mossy etc. 
(1891) 93 We each filled our *gun* with the best Glasgow 
spun [tobacco]. 

11 . Glass-manuf. (See qnot.) 

*889 Encyd, Brit. X. 662 (Plate Glass) The breadth of 
the plate.. is determined within the limits of the table by 
the two sides of the * gun’, an apparatus consisting of two 
plates of cast-metal, placed in front of the roller, and bolted 
together by cross bars at a distance apart which can be 
easily altered and adjusted according to the breadth of 
plate the apparatus is intended to control 
1 12 . siang, (See quot. and cf. Gonkre 7.) Obs. 

X7Z0 Spiller in Anii-Tkeatre No. 13 r 8 Robinson 
Crusoe . - has distinguished himself by many strange and 
unaccountable .stories, which your smart fellows in con- 
versiation are pleased to call guns, 

13 . sla?tg. A thief ; also * rascal *, ^ begg'ar *, 

*858 A. Mayhew Paved w. Gold n, I 70^ I lell you you 

ain't a-going to make a gun (thiep of this here young flat, 
*863 in W. B. Jerrold Signals Distress 9 A year or two’s 
practice in the delicate profesKion of a *gun’ <a pickpf>cket), 
*890 ‘Rolf Boldhewood’ CoL Reformer {;t8gx) aig He., 
was always scraping the run bare as he could for fat stock, 
and let these old guns have their fling till heM got time 
to . . clear em all out. 1894 A. Morrison 'Pales Mean 
Streets 255 Circumstances had always been, against Scuddy 
Ixmd, the gun. The word gun . . is a friendly synonym 
for thief, . ^ . 
m. CombinatioBs, 

14 , General relations : a, simple attrib., as gun 
•action, •borcy -breeching, -cart, -cattle, company, 
-crew, draught, drug(f> 8 M(i sb. emplacement, fac- 
iory, -founder, foundry, -gear, -guard, + hammer, 
fhoy, -licence, -match, mounting, -mouth, -nipple, 
-nostril, -park, t p^k, quoin, -ruck, -range, roi/er, 
-ship, -sight, -stand, -steel, f tampion, -team, -trade, 
-wad, -madding, -wharf, wheel, -yard. 


*897 Fham Weekly Post 8 May 4/6 Richard Hill, ^gun- 
action filer. 1806 Hutton Course Math. 11. 345 The whole 
length of the *gunhore. 1833 J, Holland Mannf. Metal 
11 . 105 A *gun*breeching till of late years, was what it still 
remains in muskets used in the army, simply a plug screwed 
into the end of the barrel 1898 Century Mag. Apr. 928/2 
[He] most ingeniously ran his *gun-cart far into the surf in 
the wake of a receding wave. *846 H. Torrens Feyt. 
Mil. Lit. ^ Hist. 1 . 107 note. The breed of *gun cattle has 
much degenerated of late years. 1897 Outing CJ. S.) XXX. 
282/1 The two *gun companies were transferred to the 
infantry arm of the service. 1863 T. W. Higginson Army 
Life (1870) 92 Even among the *gun-crews, not a man was 
hurt. X846 H. Torrens Rem. Mil. Lit. ^ Hist. I. X07 note, 
The bullock, useful as he is for heavy *gun draft in this 
country. 1879 Man. Ariil. Ex ere, 583 The 7-inch R. M. L. 
gun of 7 tons may be transported by land . . by heavy *gun 
drug for 25 tons. Ibid. 84 The roads, or lines of com- 
munication between the gun park and various *gun em- 
placements. 1876 VoYLK & Stevenson Afilit. Diet, (ed. 3) 
s. V., Elswick . . was formerly an adjunct of the Royal *Gun 
Factory. 1549 Prity Council Acts {18^) IL 287 To Giles 
Pacquet,*gonfounder,towardeBthe making ofcerteynepeces 
of bra-sse, x6a8 R. Norton Gunner 44 That all his Gunne- 
founders should thenceforth cast allCaimons of 18 Dyametres 
of their Bores in length, x688 Capt. J. S. Fort if cat ion 133 
By this a Gun- Founaer may cast Guns, according to demand. 
1870 Daily News 21 Oct,, Bourges. .having an arsenal and 
■'‘gunfoundries. xa67 Smyth Sailofs Wora-bk., *Guft.gear, 
everything pertaining to its handling. 1883 Clark Russell 
Sailors Lang., Gun-gear, left-handed rope used for securing 
cannons on board ship. 1896 A. Austin Jameson's Fide 
ii, If sound be our sword, and saddle, And gun-gear. 1897 
S. L. HimmCongo A robs 124 The officer had the rearguard 
and more particularly tlic ^gunguard under supervision. 
148s Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 50 ^Gonne hamers., 
iij. 1726 Land. Caz. No. 6454/2 A *Gun Hoy of the 
Burthen of 70 Tons. 1886 W. W. Fowler Year with Birds 
9 'J'he *gun-licence and its own rapid flight give it a fair 
chance of escape. 1644 Nye Gunnery (1647) Title-p., The 
art of Gunneiy. Wherein is descrilied the true way to 
make *Gun-match, [etc.]. X799 G, Smith Laboratory I, 
17 With quick match.. or with gun match, they fire them. 
189a Labour Commission Gloss,, mountings, the 

framework upon which the guns on a ve.ssel are mounted, 
that is the carriages with their fittings and fixtures, 1659 
D. Pell Impr. Sea PrtKWtm B vj, I may say of these mens 
^Gun-mouthes, Out of these Gun-mouthes go burning 
lamps, . , and sparks of fire leap out of their “Gun-nostrik 
[cf. Job xli. 19J. 1857 Livingstone Trav. xv, a8o The 

powder in the ^gun-nipples cannot be kept dry. *769 
De Foe's TourGt. Brit, L 136 On the East or Lower-part 
of the Town, is the Gun-yard, commonly called the Park, 
or the ^Gun-park, where is a prodigious Quantity of Cannon 
of all Sorts for the Ships of War, 3870 (nee gun emplace, 
ment}. 1497 Naval Acc, Hen. Vi I {1890) 7a Gonne hamurs 
iij, *000110 pekkes viij. 1879 Man. ArtiL Exerc. 98, 
4 and 5 scotch the wheels with the ^^gun quoins. X799 
Sporting Mag. XIV”. *07 One of the hooks m the *gun- 
rack caught the trigger, x^ Kane Arctic ExpL I. xxvii, 
356 If I am fortunate enough to stalk within *gun-range, 
x^ Man. Artii. Exerc. 96 The stiecial *gun roller, when 
in use, rests on two gudgeon plates fitted to the cheeks of the 
overbank or top carriage. P. H. Colomb in Nat. Rev. 
Aug. 843 That fighting ships— that 1 % *gun-shtps— should 
no longer be supplied, as at present universally, with 
torpedoes. 1867 Smyth Sailors Word-hk., *Cun-$igki, 
X856 Kane A ret. ExpL 11 . viii, 89, I jumped at once to 
the *gun-stand. X89X Pall Mall G. 30 May 7 x *Gun-steeI 
in this country is subiected to the severest tests. X485 
Naval Acc. Henry VII (1896) 69 *Gonnft 'I’ampyons. 
1897 Cavalry Tactics zyu xia If the attack succeeds, the 
guns must be carried off or disabled; the easiest way for 
the former would be to utilise the ^n-team horses, 1833 
J. Holland Manuf. Metal II, 94 Tme Birmingham *guu- 
trade. x8p Voylk Sc Stevenson A! Hit. Diet. (ed. 3) 457 
♦Gun wads are stated to have no effect on the velocity of 
the ball, ^x%8 Simmonds Dkt. Trade, Hlun^mkiding, 
circular pieces of card-board, cloth, felt, and chemically 
prepared substances, used to keep down the charge of ball 
or shot, &C. in a gun. X769 Falconer Dkt. Marine it78f:h 
Arsenal de marine, a royal dock-yard, together with its 
warren or *gun»wharf. *890 W. /. Gordon P'oundry t lo 
The guns at the Portsmouth gun-wharf. 1879 Man. Artii, 
Exerc. 95 Scotch the *gun wheels with handspikes. 1769 
■♦G un-yard (see 

b. objeclive, as gun-hearer.^ -boring, -carrying, 
fghting, -firing, forger, forging, -handling, 
-testing, etc. C. instrumental, as gun fight, -mur- 
der*, gun- equipped, mounted adjs. 

1883 G. Allen m Kn&wL 18 Aug. 97/1 q’heir [rabbits’] 
hereditary foe, man, the possible hunter and probable ♦gun- 
bearer. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, IIL vi. i, This Thing, 
called La Revolution, which., hangs over France, noyading, 
fusillading, fighting^, *gan-honng. 1896 Daily News 
7/3 The '*gua-carrying power of the torpedo vessels. 1897' 
Ibid. 8 Mar. 5/2 Another silent host of hooded, shrouded, 
and ■•gun-equipped warrioriL x6^ D. Fell Impr. Sea 
Prooem B y b, ^Gun-fighting Ships, Ibid. B v 0, Great 
roaring •Gun- fights, *848 Clough Lei. 23 M»| Poemf 
& Prose Rem. C1869) I. xsk The perpetual •gun-firing gave 
me a head-ache. *694 Zond. Oaz. No. 3^/4 Whoever 
gives notice of him to Mr, John Parmitw, *Guii forger,,, 
shall have a Guinea, ifisp D. Pell Impr. Sm Prooem 
B V, Thew are the ^Gun-handling and Canon-firing Ijtds of 
the World. 1846 H. Torrens Fern. Mil. Lit. #• Mkt. I, 
X07 Wie, too, have our war chariots, **guii-mounted, *853 
Kane Grimmil Exp. xxxvi (1856) 33a My oM bt»tllity to 
%un*iiaurder was fo^otten. x8^ Wesim, Gem, *4 Feb, 7/3 
Ord« have been issued for a *gun*testiiig party to l» 
despatched from the Sheeraesss School of Gunnery, 

a. Forming, with a prefixed awmertlj m 
adjectiyal compound qmtlifylng sMp, frigate, etc. 

1748 J, Lmn Lett. Nmy i. [*7571 95 *1 »a.t every captain 
of a forty gun ship * . have a power to hold a court martial 
X769 Falconer Diet Marim (1780) II 2 1 ^ A fteventy-four 
gun shim xSof-S Syix Smith Piyml^^s leit Wk*. s»s9 1 1 
u5s/i Three forty-gun landed xxoo men under 

HwmberL X83 * Mamyat N. Forster I, .married a 
couple on board of a. .ten-gun bdjg. 


15 , Special combs. : gun. apron (see qnot.) ; 
gun barrel (see Barrel sb. 7) ; also comb, gzm- 
barr el grinder, maker, prover*, gun-beam (see 
quot.) ; gun-brig, a two-masted ship of war, now 
obsolete ; gun-brush, a cylindrical or conical brush 
for cleaning the bore of a gun ; gun-carriage (see 
Carriage 27) ; gun-case, a case for holding a 
gun; also colloq. a name for a judge^s .tippet; 
gun-chamber (see quot. 1867) ; gun cruiser, the 
same as Cruiser ; gun-crutch (see. quot.) ; f SM-H 
dust, the metallic dust produced in the boring 
of cannon ; gun-fire, the firing of a gun or 
guns; NauL and MiL. the time at which the 
morning or evening gun is fired ; gun flint .(see 
Flint sb. ab).; gun-harpoon, a harpoon fired 
from a gun instead of being thrown by hand ; gun 
hoop, one of the coiled or forged steel envelopes 
shrunk on the central tube of a modem cannon ; 
gun-house, a shelter for the protection of a gun and 
the gunner in action ; gun-iron, (a) the iron' used 
in the manufacture of guns; {b) a gun-harpoon 
(Cent JJict); gun-liffc, a hoisting arrangement 
for mounting and dismounting cannon (Wilhelm 
MU. Diet . 1881); gun-money, ( d ) = Gunnage; 
(b) money coined (by James 11 in Ireland) from the 
metal of old guns (see quot. 1853); gun-paper 
(see quot.}; gun-pendulum, (a) device em- 
ployed to determine the initial velocity of pro- 
jectiles by means of the recoil of the gun’ 
(Hamersly Naval EncycL i88x); (b) *a pendu- 
lous box with sand-bags to receive the impact of 
a ball fired from a gun or cannon, and used to deter- 
mine the strength of powder ’ (Knight Diet. Mech. 
1S75); gun-pit* (a) Foriif, an excavation made 
to receive guns for pioteciiou against tlie enemy's 
fire ; if) * a pit for receiving the mold used in 
casting a gun, or for receiving tlie tul« or jacket 
in assembling a built-up gun ^ (Cent. Diet.) ; gun- 
port, a port-hole for a gun ; gun-port.ion,, -rest 
(see quots.) ; gun-runner coiioq., erne engaged in 
gun-running, the practice of illegally conveying 
firearms and ammunition into a country; gun- 
sawdust, an explosive made, in. a similar w.ay.to 
guncotton, by steeping sawdust In nitric and swl- 
j.)huric acids; gun.-»©arch©r (see quot*); f gun- 
sleeved a., having gun-sha|jed sleeves; gun- 
slid©, in naval guns* *the chassis on which the 
top-carriage carrying the'gu.ii sildei 'in recoi!i.ng' 
(Cent Diet.) ; gu.n”Sling (see quot) ; gun- 
spaniel, a spaniel tlrnt has been trained to accom- 
pany gunners; gun-stiok, a ramrod, rammer; 
gun-tackle, (a) Amt. In (nllfgtmdacMefurchasef 
* a tackle composed of a ro|’>e rove through two 
single blocks' (Hmylh); also attrih. gun-tackie 
block; (b) an arrangement of blocks and ropes 
for moving guns; f gun-tmp, a trap which wnen 
touched discharges a firearm ; gun- vessel, 
small ship of war ; gun washings, the water in 
which a gun has been washed ; gun-work, (a) 
any labour performed in connexion with ordnance, 
its production, inspection, or the like ; (b) shooting 
with a gun or ii.fle. 

xSyfi VovLE k Stevenson Miiii, Dkt (ed. 3), Aprons, 
*€rnM, covers for the pmtectitm^of the vent ant! taugeiic 
blocks of _gufw against rain and dirt. 1789 iiitle} An Esf^ay 
on Shooting, coistaining the various MetbcHls of Forging, 
Boring, ana I Jrewin^ •Gun Barrels. i 8 m-M Good's Study 
Med, ted. 4) I. 466 Edgeuool and gun-barrel grinders. xSs® 
Greinkr Gmtmry ug{ It cannot lie too often repeated, tliat 
a gun barrel in a i|>fing, lo all inttiuw and 1858 

SiMMONUS Dkt Trade, Gm barrel maker, .Gun bsrnl 
prmwr. 1898 Smyd. Sport I L 16S jpwnt 
bmm, the principw beam in the fore deck, which support!! 
the main weight of t!»e gim In its- criuch. x8o* N rlson in 
Nkolas iJkp, 1*845) 3*4 Caplsdn .volunteered his 

services to direct tne *C»un brigs. X833 Ma«rvat P. Simple 
(1863? 133^ Our gim-forks, a mrt of vt*>»wi that will certainly 
d— n the inventor to all eieruEiy, xw Mmmrs Med, Soc. 
Load. V, 407 {hiodmei Case of a ‘{.iun Briish iwiietraiing 
the Cranium. *874 TCkmmis 7 'rmt Pfit Carriages xyi 
Gun bnu»h« are used for cleaning the bores of M. L. R. 
guns* the heads are cotilcii.! in form, xyito Falcon he Diet 
Marine (1780), ChevH/e a miieiies d'oFit, il» eye»bol» 
of the *gim*carrlag«^s, 1879 Cmsriis 7 k hn. Educ, III. 309 
Two fumiers sit immeclktely behind sl» horHeti, o« the front 
of the gttii-camage, *i%7 Tuoi'EAii Mimne MCCiSgil sfiS 
Polis picked wp «. *gua-ca«* ©f bliw l>r««lt:loih, *877 Mss. 
FoEtwTE* Pitgmm I, m The only Indicaiion tbit own^r 
i« a votary m ‘ ie »porl *, is the neat nialiogany gim-CM* 
fwtened to th® wall. *8^ Wm/m. Gtm, 6 'A«g. 3/x 'rhe 
tippet or of simriet cloth from the riglw klioulder 

to the left md«k held in by the saih ©r girdle, X4»s Nmmi 
Acc, Hm, VI i (1896) 38 *Gonn« cfiambrts iiii i*. 

Smytm SaiioVs Word 4 k,, €um<kambfrs. In early artillery 
ft movable cha»l«rf with a handle like a patcrero, tn*ed in 
loading at the hreecl*. In more rectnt times tlie *»«« hm 
been u*<cd for tlie small swrtabk mortars for firing saluteft 
In the parks, *884 E, 0 . W*«i* in Pali MaiiG, 13 Nov. 
s/t Of *$>m cruisers we Aould have at k»t! one for 
twy and two or three in *iM Em’jvl. 

Sport II. lit (Punt sbootliif), tae spur in 

wbfcli the K«tt n»ts on the guoliiam. xyo3 1 *. m. City 
f C iPi«wA«M(fir X35 Efti'tliMi.floops art comatonly mad# 
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..of lime, and Brook-sand, and *Gundust, or Anvil-dtist 
from the l-orge. A Gallon of Boreing (or Gun) 

Bust. 1823 Crabb / eckno/. Did, s. v., the time 

at which the ^ niormng or evening gun is fired. 1833 
Maruyat P. Simple (1863) no. I will give you leave to so 
to-morrow morning and stay till gun-fire. 1808 P. H. 
CoLOMB m Nat Rev. Aug. 841 Quite possibly an English 
admiral would have risked the dangers of navigation rather 
than the dangers of gun-fire. 1746 Cooke in Hanway's 
Trav. {1762) 1 . IV. liv. 253 The Tartars offered them two 
large loaves of bread, in__exchange for a *gun flint. 1827 
f ARADAY Chem. Manip, iii. 71 A gun-flint is convenient for 
scratching the surface of glass. 1867 Smyth SailoPs 
ly ora-m., Gun-harpoon. sSgi Daily News 26 May 2/6 The 
exhibit, which consists of a hollowforging (technically known 
as a gun hoop) . . is 23 feet long, and weighs 34 tons. 1803 
Lloyd & Hadcock Artillery v. 109 The firer. .looks along 
Ae sights above the roof of tbe shield or *gun-house. 1881 
Greener Gun 257 All the iron for gun-work., is of a superior 
tjuality to that to begenerally obtained, and is known as *gun- 
iron. xyxzDouil. Gaz. No. 5019/4 Rewards of *Gun-money for 
the said bervice. 1833 Humphreys Coin-Coil. Man. II. 511 
Ihe base .silver money struck .. by James II., in 1680.. 
principally from some brass cannon, from which they took 
the name of gun-money ; but they were compo.sed of a 
mixture of mentis, in which silver formed a small pro- 
portion. 1867 Smyth Sailor's IVord-bk,, Gun and head 
tmneyy given to the captors of an enemy’s ship of war 
des^oyed, or deserted, in fight. It was formerly assumed 
to he about £1000 per gun. 1833 Faraday Led Non- 
metauic Llem, 1. no Other forms of lignine or woody tissue 
may be made to assume the peculiar condition of gun-cotton 
by similar treatment. Thus we may have gun-sawdust, and 
what may be termed *gun-paper. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
^ ora-oh.^ Gun-pendulum. See Ballistic Pendulum, 1883 
Mackini.ay I ext-bk. Gnnneiy 146 The gun-pendulum has 
lately been occasionally used in experiments to find the 
of small arm.s. 1877 M. Prior in Daily News 
j Oct, We . . saw the Russians building *gun pits and sliel- 
ter trenches for our next attack. 1884 Mil. Engineering 
(ed. 3) I. n. 8 Field artillery positions protected by breast- 
I gun-pits. 1760 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) 
u 2 b, 1 he * gun- ports of the lower deck. 1894 Daily News 
22 Aug. 5/6 An officer on board the steamer Islam., 
dentes that the portholes were ever meant for gun-ports, 
Ming intended for the readier discharge of cargo into 
h3gtiter.s. 1876 VovLE & Stevenson Milit. Diet. (ed. 3), 
Gun Portion, in fortification, is half the merlon on each 
side of the gun, that is to say, 9 feet on one side of the 
embrasure and 9 feet on the other. 1884 Mil, Rn^neering 
(ed. 3) I. H. 44 I'he gun-portion parties, consi.sting of as 
many parties as there are guns, are distributed on their 
tasks by their respective N.C.O.’s. 1898 Encycl. Sport II, 
168 (Punt shooting), ^Gun-rest, a flat wooden support for 
the barrel of the gun. It has a long handle, enabling the 
fowler to regulate the elevation of the gun. tSgg A thememn 
21 Oct. 551 /i Isaacs, the *gun-runner, has good points as 
a man. xBBz Standard 21 Mar. 3 ''2 Two Europeans., 
were arrested in the act of *gun>running on the Pondoland 
froniier, 1853 *(» un-sawdust [see gun-paper]. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk.^ *Gun-seareheri an iron instrument with 
several sharp pointed prongs and a wooden handle: it is 
used to find whether the bore is honey-combed. 1786 
Coainum's Courish. Creel- IVi/e's Dau, (ed. 20) 6 No less 
than a *gun sleev’d linen sark on him. 1867 Smyth SailoPs 
Word-bk.,, *Gun-slings^ long rope grommets used for hoisting 
in and mounting^ them, 1754 Ess. Manning Fleet 39 Every 
Greyhound, Pointer, Setter, and *Gun-SpanieT. 1589 
Nottingham Rec, (1889) IV. 227 B'or iiij *gunstickes and 
twoe dnimrne stickes xvjV. 1746 Miles in Phil, Tram. 
XLIV_. 32 'i’he Sulphur, tho’ of a great Thickness round 
the said Gun-stick, could by no means be excited to any 
tolera'ile Degree. X859 Bartlett Did Amer., Gun sticL, 
a ramrod. Western. 1793 Dodd Rep. Hartlepool 16 
Merely knowing the management of a *gun-tackle. 1838 
SiMMONDS Diet. Trouie^ Gun-iacklgt the blocks and pullej^s 
of a gun-carriage affixed to the side of a ship, by which it is 
run in and out of the port-hole. r8sc) B'. A. Griffiths 
Artil. Man, .18621108 ‘A gun tackle’ increases the effect 
of the power threefold. tSSz Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 55 
Gun tackle purchase. Two double blocks, each fitted with 
a ho^k. 1891 Stevenson & L, Osbourne IVrecker {iZg2) 
217 The decks were washed down . . and a gun-tackle pur- 
chase rigged, before the boat arrived. *898 P. H. Colomb 
Mem. Sir A, C. Key 350 That the strops of the gun-tackle 
blocks should henceforth be of wire instead of hemp. 1749 
F. Smith Poy. Disc. 11. 3 I'hese ^Gun Traps are usually 
set under some Bank Side, or in a Hollow Way. 1800 
Med. yrnl. HI. 238 A sailor belonging to a '’‘gun-vessel. 
*835 IVestm. Rev, XX III. Advt. to No. xlv. 8 A free govern- 
ment is like a gun-vessel, with its gun amidships. 1898 P. 
Manson Trap. Diseases v\i. 134 The skin [in Yellow Bever] 
is said to emit a peculiar odour like *gun washings. 1838 
GuKi'-NER Gunnery 183 This iron is sold to the '*giin-work 
forgers. 1889 Century Did s. v., An officer detailed upon 
gnn-work eNclusiveSy. 1899 IVestm. Gaz. 15 Sept. 2/1 M. 
Boa’s record of hLs gun- work amongst the big game of 
Central Africa. ■ 


Gxm V. Inflected gunned, gunning, 

[f. Gun sb.} 

fl. trails, a. To provide with guns. (See also 
Gunned b. To assail or fight with guns. Obs. 

[1659: see Gunned.] axSyg Earl Orrery Guzman iii, 
I cannot chuse but laugh to think how I shall gun the 
Oviedo’s and Pirracco’s. *69® Vanbrugh 2nd Pt. yEsopi, 
They gild i’d her, and painted her, and rigg’d and gunii d 
her, and .so sent her a privateering. 

2 , mtr. I'o shoot with a gun ; hence, to make 
war. To gun for : to shoot for, to go in search of 
with a gun. Chiefly to go gunning, in which the 
participial form represents historically 
(see Gunnino vhL sb. and -ing^). Chiefly U.S.^ 
a;i62» Sir R. Hawkins Ohserv. § 10 (1622) 19 Which is 
a bad custome received and vsed of many ignorant persons 
presently to gun at all whatsoever they discover^ before they 
speake with them. 1622 Drayton xxiii. (174S). 355 
BVe’d by some yelping cute to give the greyhounds viw, 
Which are at length let slip when gunning out they go. 1767 


N. Eng. Hist. 4* Gen, Register (xB6o) XIV. 47 All Persons 
coming to gun on said Island after Game. 1779 D. Gookin 
Ibid. (1862) XVI. 20 Our men went out this day gunning, saw 
deer and wild Turkey, killed none. 1839 Marry at Diary 
Amer. Ser, i. 11 . 102, I was hardly twelve years old, and 
had never been allowed to go out gunning. 1865 U. S, 
Grant in Century Mag, (1889) Nov. 146/2 The whole cap- 
tures since the army started out gunning, will amount to 
not less than twelve thousand men and probably fifty pieces 
of artillery. 1888 Century Mag. Mar. 780/1 The guards .. 
used .. to gun for prisoners’ heads .. after the fashion of 
boys after squirrels. 

Gun, pa. t. of Gnsr 

II Cruna (guTia), sb. Also goon. [Skr. guna.’l 
In Sanskrit Grammar, the middle grade of an 
ablaut-series of vowels; by the native Indian 
grammarians viewed as produced from the weak 
grade by the prefixing of the vowel d ; the process 
of raising a vowel to the middle grade. Hence 
sometimes used in Indo-germanic comparative 
grammar for the /-grade of the o'.eid series. 
Also atirib. Hence ©wna v. trans., to Gunate. 

1804 Carey Skr. Gr. X2 The vowel which would otherwise 
take goon. 1833 Wot.laston Skr. Gr. 5 The change is called 
Guna. 1841 H. H. Wilson Skr, Cram. (1847) 7 The purport 
of the terms Guua^ and Vriddhi. Ibid,, The Gufia and 
Vriddhi representatives. 1862 T. Clark Contpar. Gram. 
§ 117. 80 The four classes, .are distinguished, .by the use or 
omission of guna. ..The First Class both gunaes and accents 
the root vowel. . . The Sixth Class does not guna the root 
vowel, 1866 Max Muller Skr. Cram, xx The corre- 
sponding Guna- vowel. 

Gunal, obs. form of GuNWAbB. 

Gunarehy : see Gtnaechy. 

Guuate (gini<?*t), v. [f. Guna + -atbS.] trans. 
In Sanskrit Grammar, to subject to the change 
known as guna. Hence Q-una-ted ppl. a. ; G-una- 
tion, the process of gunating or condition of being 
gunated. 

1864 M. Williams Skr. Gram. 24 The vowels of roots 
cannot be gunated or vriddhied. Ibid. 25 The practice of 
gunating vowels is not peculiar to Sanskrit alone. i868_ tr. 
Benfey's Skr. Gram. (ed. 2) 34 note, A long or short radical 
2, u, ri, is generally gunated, if final. 1879 Whitney Skr. 
Gram. 104 The abl. and gen. masc. and fern, have regularly 
. . the ending r with gunated vowel before it. i88a Ogilvie, 
Gnnate . . Gunation. 

Gun-boat, gunboat (g2?*nb/at). 

1 . A boat or small vessel of light draft carrying 
one or more guns of large calibre ; any small vessel 
fitted for carrying guns. 

1793 Craufurd in Ld. Auckland* s Corr, C1862) III. 117 
The enemy were masters of the shore, and entirely com- 
manded it by their gunboats. 1797 Nelson in Nicolas 
Disp. (1845) 11 . 404 The Spaniards having sent out a great 
number of Mortar Gun-boats and armed Launches. 1836 
Marryat Midsh. Easy xiii, A small convoy .. under the 
protection of two gun-boats. 1880 McCarthy Own Times 
in. xlii.264 Four of the gunboats were almost immediately 
dLabled. 

attrib. 1804 Larwood No Gun Boats 25 A forest of Gun- 
boat-masts. Ibid. 40 This is the reception destined for the 
Gun Boat Armada. 1874 Bancroft Footpr. Time xxvi. 664 
A second unsuccessful gunboat attack. 

2 . local U S. Coal-mining. * A self-dumping box 
on wheels, used for raising coal on slopes, and 
holding three or four tons of coal ’ {Cent. Did.). 

Gun-cottou (git?*nkf7:t’n). A highly explosive 
compound discovered in 1846 by Schdnbein, and 
prepared by steeping cotton in nitric and sulphuric 
acids, formerly much used for blasting, but now 
almost superseded by dynamite. 

Chemically, gun-cotton is one of a series of nitrates^ of 
cellulose differing in composition and properties according 
to the strength of acid used and the period of digestion. 
From other members of the series are obtained the products 
celluloid and collodion. See also Pyroxyline. 

1846 Meek. Mag. 3 Oct. 330 The last and most curious experi- 
ment was the explosion of a piece of the gun cotton when 
placed upon loose gunpowder. 1846 Col. Hawker D/Vzr;/ 
(1893) 11 . 269 (31 Oct.) Went to see Mr. Charles Lancaster, 
after his miraculous escape in firing the new gun cotton, 1846 
Ann. Reg. 203 The interest of scientific men and of the public 
has been strongly excited by the discovery by Professor 
SchSnhein of an explosive compound . . called Gun Cotton. 
1:847 Faraday in B. Jones Life (1870) 237 , 1 do not talk about 
gun-cotton, because I think you will let me know when any- 
thing philosophical or important turns up respecting it. 
187s Darwin Insectw. PI, vi. 125 Gun Cotton which consists 
of cellulose with the hydrogen replaced by nitrogen. 1894 
Times 31 jan. 3/2 [Dr. Odlmg said] ‘ Guncotton ' was most 
commonly used to express the least ^luble form, and there was 
a Ijroad distinction between collodion cotton and guncotton. 

atirib. 1876 Daily News 30 Nov. 3/5 The short, sudden 
crack of a gun-cotton detonation^ 

Guzidalo, obs. form of Gondola. 

Gunde, variant of Godnd Obs. 

GtUl-deck. Naut. A deck which carries guns ; 
esp, in an old-fashioned ship of the line, the lowest 
of the decks on which guns are placed. Also attrib. 

1677 Land. Gag. No. 1250/2 The English soon obliged them 
to quit their Upper-deck, and betake themselvesto their Gun- 
deck . 1687 Ibid. N o. 2251/4 Could we have played our whole 
Gun-Deck Fire. x6gi Ibid. No. 2690/4 1 ‘he St. Deevid is 
now got up so far, that her Gun Deck i.s dry at Low Water. 
*691 T. H[ale] Ace. New Invent. 125 Having found . . the 
distance of Trunnions of the Guns from the Gun-deck . . to 
determine the place of the Gun-deck. 1769 Falconer Diet. 
Marine (1780) LI. 4 b, The gun-deck, .is flush without cabins 
or bulk-beads. lUd.., Gun-room, an appartment on the after 
end of the lower, or gun-deck, of a ship of war. 1897 Mary 


Kingsley W. Africa 427 On her gun deck is tbe hospital, 
on the main deck the officers* quarters and the exercise 
ground for the sailors. 

Gundelet, -olet, obs. forms of Gondolet. 
Gundelo(e, -ow, -ilo(w, obs. ff. Gondola. 

1 ! Gundl (g 27 'ndi). [Tripolitan Arabic (? orig, 
Berber); Lyon writes it in Arab, characters ; 
in Tripoli the letter is pronounced (g).] A 
kind of rat, Ctenodactylus massoni. 

1781 Pennant Quadrupeds IL 405 Gundi Marmot . . In- 
habits Barbary. 1821 Lyon Trav. N. Africa i. 31, 1 [sal- 
lied forth] with my gun in search of animals called Gundy 
[etc.].^ Stand, Nat. Hist. V. 92 The gundi is about 
the size of a large Arvicola. 1893 Lydekker Nat. Hist. 
HI. iSS* 

Gxmdola, -dole : see Gondola. 

Gxmdy, variant of Goundy Obs. 

t Gundy-gut. Obs. A fat paunch ; pL a glut- 
tonous, voracious person. (Cf. GbeediO0t(s.) 

axyoo B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Gundigutts, a fat pursy 
Fellow. 1712 Arbuthnot Bull 111. ii, They gave one 
another nick-names; she called him gundy-guts, 1718 
OzELL Tournefort's Voy. I. 156 Bacchus sits quite o’ top of 
the Basso Relievo with Asses ears and a huge gundy gut. 
1764 T. Brydges Homer Travest. (1797) IL 292 Slice after 
slice you’ll see him cut, And stuff within his gundy gut 

Gunfainun, -fan(o;uii, obs. vars. Goneanon. 

Gunfaneur, variant of (J-oneaneub Obs. 

!1 Gunge, gunj (g^/nd^). Also 8 gunja. [a. 
Pers. a magazine, granary.] A market, 

xy 76 Trial of Nundocomnr ^dx On a terrass, up stairs, 
there is an upper room, where Gungabissen lives : on the 
outside of that, there is a gunja, where we sat, 1794 Burke 
Sp. agst. IV. Hastings Vi ks.'KY. 365 By employing military 
men . . as masters of markets and of gunges. 1800 Asiat. A nn. 
Reg^y Misc. Tracis 2gofx The town of Bopaul is extensive. . . 
On theoutside is a large gunge, with streets wide and straight. 
1848 Stocquf.ler Orient. Interp., Gunjes, grain-markets. 

Gunhil(l, obs. form ot Gunwale. 
tGu-n-liole. Obs. 

1 . An embrasure ; a port-hole for a gun, 

1532 Extracts A herd. Reg. (1844) I. 145 Ane blokhouise 
. . with gunhollis and duiris of aistlar. 1687 A. Lovell tr. 
TkevenoPs Trav. 1. 274 Seven or eight great Gun-holes two 
foot above the Water, by which the Guns play level with 
the surface of it. 1703 Bosman Guinea 27 We had no Doors 
to most of our Gun-holes. 

2. aitrib. in gunhole angel, groat, coins. 

Not known in the Coin Department of the British Museum, 
Mr. Barclay V. Head suggests that goonhole, gunhoilI, n\ay 
be corruptions of some foreign proper name. 

tf 1577 Gascoigne Flowers (1587) 32 Hick, Hob and Dick 
.. Have many times more goonhole grotes in store.. than 
hee. 1398 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1848) II. 165 ‘ The prices 
of §old and syluer proclamit at Edinburgh . . 1598’,, The 
bane ducatt 7 lib. 55. od. The gunhoiU angell 5 lib. as. od. 
The angell nobill 5 //A 5J. ort(. 

Gunj, variant of Gunge. 

Gunja, variant of Gan ja ; obs. f. Gunge. 
Gunless (g»*nles), a. [f. Gun sb, + -less.] 
Without a gun ; having no gun. 

^ 1867 H. Kingsley in Forin, Rev. Nov. 555 It would seem 
incredible that a tried officer should be foiled by a few 
almost gunless savages. 1893 W. H. Hudson Patagonia 143 
How a field naturalist spends his days gunless in the woods. 

Gun-lock (g2?'nlfk). That part of the mech- 
anism of a gun by which the charge is exploded. 
(See Look sbl) b. aitHb., as gun-lock hammer^ 
maker, screw, spring. 

1731 Genii. Mag. I. 265 They [i.e. Spaniards] treated her 
[i.e. a ship’s] men barbarously, torturing their Fingers with 
Gunlock-Screw.s, and lighted Matches. 1771 H. Walpolk 
Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1782) IV. 219 Carving and graving 
for snuff-boxes, gun-locks, and in mother of pearl. 1795 R. 
Dodd Rep. Hartlepool x6 The breaching gun-lock, on ship- 
board, is infinitely superior to any fire-match. 1814 Sport- 
ing Mag. XLIV. 150 John Bradford, a gun-lock maker. 
1827 J. F. Cooper Prairie I. i, 21 The ticking of gun-locks 
was heard. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Gun-lock Ham7ner, 
tbe cock or striker of a fire-arm lock. 1894 Outing (U.S.) 
XXIV. 443/2 A gun-lock spring. 

Gunmaker (g»*nmi?>k9j). One who makes or 
manufactures guns. 

1383-6 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees') 590 Item Joh’i Gon. 
maker, ex prsecepto d’ni Prioris, iijj. iiijif. 1597 in Coinpt. 
Bk. D. Wedderburne tg). H. S. 1898) 82 Sauld to John Traill 
and William Lewis wyffis gunmakeris twa boundis lynt. 
1816 Sporting Flag, XLVII. 237 Our gun-makers, whose 
superiority over those in every other country, .is universally 
acknowledged. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, viii. II. 441 All 
the gunmakers of U trecht were found too few to execute the 
orders for pistols and muskets. 1858 Greener Gunnery 229 
Barrel welders, borers, lock-filers, &c.,are not technically 

t un-makers : the latter are those workmen who, having 
arrels, locks, wood for stock, &c., make them into a gun. 
It has been customary to say gunsmiths ; but this appella- 
tion can be applied to the worker in iron only. 

So GxvnmakiJigr, the manufacture of guns. 

1846 Greener Sci. Gunnery Pref. 7 Gun-making should 
he to the sportsman a noatter of peculiar interest. 1858 
— Gunnery 171 The gunmaking profession. 

Gun-man, gunman (ga^ nm^n), 

1 . One who is armed with a gun ; one who shoots 
with a gun. (Formerly applied esp. to North 
American Indian warriors.) Now rare, 

1624 Gataker Transubst, 62 A gun-man (it maybe) today, 
and a pike-man to morrow. 1685 Cotton tr. Montaigne \ I. 
530 Gun-men of great ability and no common virtue. 1761 
Descr. S. Carolina 60 The Cherokees . . have about Three 
Thousand Gun-Men. *791 W. Bartram Carolina 388 It is 


G-UH-METAI.. 

said they are able to muster five hundred gun-men or war- 
riors. 1888 Pall Mall G. 19 May 6 H. .. is not only a 
penman, but a gunman, a rodnian, and a horseman. 

2 . One who has to do with guns or is engaged in 
their manufacture. 

1881 Green?:!? Gun t jo The strikes of the gunmen in Bir- 
mingham during the Crimean War. 

Gll’H-metal. A bronze formerly much used 
for cannon ; now, a common term for alloys of 
copper and tin (or zinc). 

154* 33 Hen, Vni^ c. 7 § j No person .. should .. 

conuey anie bras.se. .laten, bell metall, gun metall, ne shroffe 
metal into , , partes beyonde the sea. ^*693 T. Povey in Phil. 
Trans. XVll.pS About 20/. of Lead is usually put into 100/. 
of Pot-metal ; but about 61. is sufficient to put into 100/. of 
Gun-metal, 1776 Adam Smith IV. N. iv. viii. (i86g) II. 240 
The exportation of unmanufactured bras.Sj of what is called 
gun-metal, belt-metal, and shrofif-metal, still continues to be 
prohibited. 1824 TK;KD<3or.D Ess. Casl Irm 114 A ca.st bar 
of the alloy of copper and tin commonly called gunmetai. 
1834 J. ScoFFERN in OrVs Circ. Sci., Chem. 492 Cun-metal 
is an alloy of eleven parts tin and one hundred of copper. 
1858 Grbbnrr Gunnery 6 x Gun metal, technicallyso called, 
is a compound of copper and tin, in the proportion of five, 
eight, and ten pounds of the latter to 100 pounds of the 
■ former. t88x .R.wmond Minins:’ Gloss, s.v., Aich’s metal 
and some other gun-metals contain zinc and iron but no tin. 
1887 D. A. Low Machine Draw. (iSuai 80 Alloys consisting 
of copper and tin are called bronze or gun-metal. 

aitrib. 1879 Man, ArtU. Eterc. 168 Attach the gun- 
metal plate.s to it by screws supplied. 

Ciuiinag’© (gt^‘n«d,5h [f. Gon" jA-f-AGEj a. 
The money distributed among the captors of a 
ship, assigned in proportion to the number of guns 
on the captured shii>. ? Ohs. ^ b. *The number of 
guns in a ship-of-war* (Ogilvie 1855). 

1703 Lond. Gaz, No. 3959 h fl® yiii ..pay. .their just 
Proportion due to each of them for Gunnage and Tannage 
of the said Ship. 1705 Ibid. No, 41B6/B The Officers and 
trompanie-sof Her Majesty’.s Ship Orford will . ,be paid their 
Proportion of Gunnageand Tunnage of the Ship Hazardous, 
a French Man of War. 

Gtinital, obs. form of Gunwale. 

Gunns, obs. pa. t, of Gin z». i ; obs. form of Gun. 
Gmnned (g^^id), a. [f.: Gun sh* + -ed F ur- 
nished witii guns: chiefly qualified by advs., as 
iighli/ i^lmving heavy, 
etc. guns. 

1659 D, Peli. Imbr. Sea ijf mie, To fight against all the 
Navies, and GuruiO Armadoes in the world, /bid. 555 
Many a shi|> that is well rigged^ . . manned, and gunned. 
x66S Land, Gas. No. 65/i His ships were all of them old, 
and neither niaa'd nor gun’d. 1727 A. Hamilton New 
Aec. E. Ind. L ii. 39 He was attacked by three French 
Ships, each gunn’d and mann‘d as well as he. x8o^ Nelson 
in IsTcolas Dhp. (1846) VL 283 The Schooner is far too 
heavily gunned. 1883 Carnk. Mag. Aug. 223 That corajmy 
of men shouting-coated, gunned, and Iselted, S897 C. 
Bioham tViih Turkish Army T/msalyw.zz Artillery., was 
excellently horsed and gunned, but poorly trained. 

Gtomel (g2?’nel). {Of unknown origin; Ray 
regarded it as Cornish.] A small, eel-shaped 
marine fish, Cmtromtus or Mdmmuks gmnmuus, 
common in British waters ; the butter-fish. Also 
spotted gunnel, 

1686 WiLLUGiiBV & Ray Hist. Pise, 115 Gunnelliis Cornu- 
biensium, nonnulHs Butterfid*. 17^0 R. Brookes Art of 
Angling i\. xviti. X23 The Butter-Fish or Gunnel .. some- 
times attains the length of six Inches . . is taken Lequently 
on the Cornish Coast. 1828 J, Fleming Brit. Anbu, ®cy 
Gunnellus vulgaris. Common Gunnel . .G. x^htiparnsy Vivi- 
iparoas Gunnel. Yamnell Brit Pishes 1.^ 239^ The 

Spotted Gunnel, or Butterfish . . is sufficiently distinguished 
from the true Blennies by its dorsal fin . and by its elongated, 
slender, and compressed body, 1863 Wood Nat fflsi. III. 
291 The Bvitter-fihh, Swordkk, or Spotted Gunnel {CenfronO' 
tus gufielius% belongs to this family [sf. of the Blenntesj, 

Grimiiels see Gunwale. 

GunneUy, obs. variant of Goonhilly. 

Gimnen, obs, pa. t and pple, of Gin z/.f 

Gtmaer (g*?'nojc). Forms: 4-6 gonner, 5-6 
gu.nnar(e, (6 goonner, gouner), Sc, gounar, 
guner, 5- gunner. [M E. gonner^ gunner^ Lgunm 
Gun, after AF, analogies: see 

1 . One whose office it is to work a cannon. In 
the British army, now the designation of ail privates 
of artillery except the* drivers ^ la X5thc. Eng.-Latin 
glossaries it is often rendered by L. words meaning 

* one who works a mangonel ’ or the like : cf. Gun sb, 
(In i6th c. sometimes Handgonner; cf. sense 4.) 

X344 ffouseh, Ord. (1790) 4 Marynow Arinorm Artellers 
Gonners.^ 3347 ICamden Bern. Artiiiarie (16231^208 cues 

* gutmarij ' as receiving pay at the siege of Cafaigl. 140X 
PoL Poems < Roils) 11 . 58 I'he devel is 5our duke, and pride 
berith tlie Iwner ; wraththe is ^oure gunner, envie i$ ^our 
archer. x4X3-,20 Lydg. Chrmt. Troy it. xviii, Their gonners 
slandyng at ewners with this also, and, caste of wylde fyre. 
0x440 Prom/. Parv. arpT Gunnare. or he put swagytlie a 
mmne, /elrarlus, mangona/ms. 1483 Ca/h. Angl. 168/a A 
ihmnerff/mdllamrms, fumliballsta. 1489 Caxton P'ayfm 
0/ A. II. XXX. I vij, item for the goru!er.s shai be ap- 
poynted L Carpenters and tuenty lalxires. *495 Nmol Ace. 
Mm. V/l (18961 19s Gomners hamers^of Iron— xii. 1549 
Camfl. Scat, vi, 41 Gunnaris, cum heir & stand by jour 
nrtmlzee, euyrk gimnar til hk auen quartar. 1577-87 Holin- 
siiED Ckron. III. 833/1 In the towne of Lisle was a nolle that 
three gunners with hand guns should have slaine the king. 
a *578 Lworsay ’ Pitstottie) Ckr&n. Scot. I'S. T. S.) L 228 [He| 
cauKit his gounaris to charge his arteill/erie. *598 Barrf.t 
7 'keor. IVarres v. iil 133 with euery peece of Ordinance., 
there ought to go two or three Gunoers. *si39 Sh Am Mm. F, 


613 

nr. Pro! 32 The nimble gunner with lynstock now the 
devilish cannon touches. *600 R. Cawdrey Treasurie 606 
Gunners winke with the left eye, that they may leuell more 
truely. i6a6 Cart. Smith Accid. Vng. Sea-men 24 Gunners 
spunge your Ordinances. 1766 Entick London IV. 339 
Four quarter eun»iers, and forti' warders. 1808 Scott 
Marm. x. ix, The gunner held his linstock yare. 1868 
Kinglake Crimea (1877} III. i. 193 The gunner got their 
range. *893 Fokbes-Mitchell Remm. Gt. Mutiny 72 
Middleton’s oattery.. dashed forward with loud cheers, the 
drivers waving their whips and the gunners their caps. 

b. In the navy, a warrant officer who has special 
charge of the battery, small arms, magazine, and 
ordnance stores, 

*495 Naval Ace. Hen. VH (1896) 220 To the maister 
IxvjB viij * the purser xl» the Bote.swayne xl“ Steward xxx* & 
the Gonner xxxvij* vj*i. *610 Shahs. Temp. ii. ii. jg I’he 
Master, the Swabber, the Boate-swaine & I ; The Gunner, 
and his Mate, a *643 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts in. 
(1704) 342/2 A principal thing in a Gunner at Sea is to be a 
good Helms-Man, and to call to him at Helm to L<iof. 
X719 Dk Foe Crusoe n. x. (1840) 232 Thi.s; man they called 
captain was the gunner only. *8*5 A. Burn Mem. {1816) 
I. 16 'The boatswain, gunner and carpenter, my mes.smate 
and myself, gut togetlier. ci86o H. Stuart .Seaman's 
Cniech. 7g The oldest and mo-t experienced men in the 
ship are usually selected for gunners. 

f e. Master gimneri the chief gunner in charge 
of ordnance. Obs, 

0*548 'E.ki.x.Chron.^ Hen. VI H (1550) 4*b, Than qtite 
brast the ordinaunce. .and the Mastergonnerofthe I'higlishe 
parte slew the Master gonner of .Scotlamle. 2598 W. Fnn,- 
ui'^ Limehoten i. ill, 5 One Master gunner, and eight ynder 
him, haiie each nian a dilTerent pay. 1^7 Caft. Smith 
Seaman's Gram, viii. 34 The Master Gunner hath tlie 
charge of the ordnance, and shot, powder, match, ladles, 
spunges, wormes, cartrages, armes and fire-workes; and 
tlie rest of tlie Gunners . . to receive their charge from him, 
i679“88 Seer. Seem. Money Cfuis. Jas. (Caihden) 95 'J'o 
Thomas Silver, master gunner at Whiieball, for himself and 
the rest of the gunners of Whitehall, bounty to them.. 20/. 
d. fig. 

*657 CoKAiNK Ohstln Lady i. 1. Dram. Wks. (1874I 29 
The young gunner, Mr. Cupid, has somewhat tam'd me. 
*698 Farquhar Lotte 4* Bottle i, Wks. *892 I. 25 That Utile 
pimping Cupid is a blind gunner. *706-7 — - Beaux Strat. 
IV, i, Of Sister, Fm but a young Gunner, I sliall be afraid 
to shoot, for fear the Piece should recoil. 

2 . Ill phraseological uses with the possessive 
case: gunners coiUf a wedge of metal used to 
raise a cannon or mortar to the desired elevation ; 
gunners duugkter, a jocular name amongst seamen 
for the gim to which sailors were * married % i.e, 
lashed, to receive punishment ; gunner s gang ^ the 
men under the direct superintendence of the gunner 
(Bamersly Navai Eneyd. 1881) ; gunneVs hand- 
spikSf one shorter and fiatter than the ordinary 
handspike, and shod with iron at the point (Smyth 
SailaVs IVordbk. 1S67); gunners ladle (see 
gumur s matef a |ieuy officer of a ship 
appointed to assist the gunner ; gymner s pendulum 
(see quot) ; ^mnef s piece fragment of a huist 
gun whicn files upward (Hamersly); gunners 
quadrant (see gunner $ n/i^, rukf 

ruler, scale (see qiiots.) ; pmners taihr, ‘ an okl 
rating for the man who made the cartridge bags * 
(Smyth), 

*779 Forrest Voy, N. Cuimm 257 The island from the 
S. w. appears like a wedge, or what seamen call a '^gunner's 
coin, *8** Byron in Moore Lett. (*83;^ III. *39 As,, 
Captain Whitby, .used to .say to his seamen (when ‘married 
to .the *gurmers d.a«.g:ht€r’)— two dozen, a.ftd leq you off 
easy *824 Scorr Redgmnnitet xiv, I was punished, . . 
—made to kiss, .the gunner’s daughter. *833 marry at P. 
Slm/ie xxxti, III marry some of you young gentlemen to 
the gunner’s daughter. *769 FALCONmie Diet Marme 
{tjBo) Chnrgeoirf..z. ’’j^wnner’s ladle. *708 R. J'rothvn. in 
Lond,. Gm. .No. 4440/* The Midshipmen, Carpenters Mates, 
Boatswains Itlates, *Gun!sers Mates., xyxp JDe Foe Crusoe 
It, xi. (1840J 334 .A gunner’s mate on boara an Enijllsh East 
India ship, *%6 Vovus & Stevenson Miiit Diet, led. 3b 
*PemiulMm^ Ga/zAtirT**:— catt*.ists of an upright frame of wood, 
having a croM-arm attached to it, from which a jjendulum 
is suspended, vibrating seconds . . It is u«-ed to measure the 
time of flight of a monar shell. sdaS E. .Norton Guumr 
x.x,xii, 95 'ihe *Gunners Quadrant. Ca/t. SmUk's Sea- 
mads Gram, n, iii. 92 A Gunner's Quwrant to level, 
elevate, or depress his Gun. *8^ N, Q. *s Oct. $ml'i 
Tlie ‘gunner^s quadrant* was a quadrant with a ruler 
attached and also a plumb-line; the end of the ruler was 
inserted in the muzzle of the gun, and the plumli-line cut- 
ting the lines on the quadrant marked the proper degrees 
of elevation. *866 Ckamb. yrnl. No. aS. aag That peculiar 
wreath of smoke, apparent wl»n a gun has been greased 
at the mu«le, and known as the * "gunner's ring *69* 
Ca/L Smith's Smnmds Cram, u, xxlv. lag This ^Gunner’s 
Rule was invented, A ^Gunner's Ruler, for the Elevating 
of any Piece eff Ordnance to any degree eff Moiinture, 
t6W8 R. Norros GNafjwr xxxi. 94 My*OunnersSGaiei«to be 
made in Bras.«t. . And in Wo©d. *688 R. Houwe 4 rm&my in, 
». 375/2 A Gunners Scale, tme aide being divided into inches, 
quarters and balfqimrierSiWithaGannersQuiidiafitdesicriijea 
upon it ; the other having the names of all sorts of Ordnance, 
0 * One who makes or atiends lo gtms ; a goa- 
makcr, gunsmith. Obs. exc. dial, 

*4% Marm. ^ Hamrh. Exp, (Roxb.) 025 My master* 

f otmer . . »d»lle i»«e eaery weke and m«t«, and 
rynke, and heddynge. e *5*5 Cocke L wdPs B . ' Percy Soed 
It Ootmew, mitrynaf% andshypmaysters. lASS 44 cc. in T. 
Sharp Cm. Mgst *93 Fajm toxvij goonarys iliFA 

/bld.f xttii gonnars and a kkye Ito. *880 Antrim 4 
IJmtfM Glms,f CmmeTf a wockmaa who xtpmm ftre-arm^i ; » 
fumscauth. ■ 


GUNK'EBY. 

4. One who shoots with a sporting gnn or fowling 
piece; one who goes shooting game. (Sometimes 
used contemptuously in contradistinction to sports- 
man.) 

*753 Scots Pfag, Mar. 144/r A gunner met them in the 
vale, *755 Genii. Mag. XXV, 392 Corn^. . beat down by 
pointers, spaniels, gunners, &c. going over it before it be cut. 
*794 M.RS. Piozzi .Synon. L 292 Partridge fall at every 
stroke of the gunner. 1824 Col. Hawker Diary <1893) 1 . 92 
l‘hese gunners literally make a merit of their wastelul 
expenditure of amniunition, *843 Zoologist I. 13 'I'he 
swallows are sadly persecuted by strolling gunners from 
the town, *878 Daily News 94 Oct. 6/4 These birds are 
very seldom trapped in nets, caught with birdlime, or killed 
by gunners. *890 .Sat S, Baker H'ild Beasts 1 . Pref. 7 
A va.st gulf separates the true sportKinan from the merciless 
gunner. ..The gunner Is the curse of tlie nineteenth century; 
his one idea is to use his gun, his love is .slaughter, indis- 
criminate and boundless, 

6. Big gunner, horse gmmer, etc. : one who 
attends to a big gun, a horse gun, elc. 

*530 [see HANnfmNNr'Kl. 1^96 R. Kii'I.ing .S:even Seas 206 
*Orse Gunner listen to iny Song, *897 Ln. RoiiKHT.S4i Frs, 
India ii. {189S) 7 A fixed resolve to leave no stone unturned 
in the endeavour to bec<mie a horse gunner. 1898 Eneycl, 
Sport II. 16S Gunner., term applied to the man who works 
the big gun a!;uajd a double punt; tiboard a single, often 
styled a, ‘ big gunner 

6. With number piefixed : A vessel carrying (so 
many) guns. 

*829 Mas.kya\t P. Milflmav XX, That there is not less 
than a foity-fair gusner. 1897 ll'estm. (dtz. 22 July lo/t 
'ihe tlesign ul the .ship is that of a thirty-gunner of the 
sixt<‘etuh century. 

t 7 . s/ang. l,See qiint. 1709 s.v. (luNSTKih) Obs. 

8. dial, ill certain appliiarions of obscure origin. 
[Perh. iiiicoimeclcd words.] a. T he Sea Ik tarn, 
Pagelhis centrodtmius. b. Tiie Great Northern 
liiver. Coiymbus ghuialis. 

a. *859 Vahrm.i. Brit. I'ishes IL *49 At Antrim it [the ?ea 
Bream] is < ailed Murrann.e and Ihjrv.'in, ami on t!m norih. 
west coast Gunner. 1880 -4 F, Hay Bni. lushes I. 37. 

b. ^ *837 i'umy Cyd, IX, 37/2 CVjmims glada/is m 

provineiaily called . . atid Greater Ptmeher. *8^3 

H, (L Ahamm leathered Earn. 252 'Ihe King-nei.kfd Loon 
(t idymbus gimiuin}, someiiinetH called the. Tiuiiner. 

9 . atlrib,, as gunnerdihe atlv. j grunner-ffuk© 
Sc., the turbot ; tguimer-room » (B n-koom i. 

*6»8 K. Norton Gunner xx.xviii. lui How to loatk* a Peece 
of Ordnance thitiner.Hke. 1676 W, Row { ontn. Blair's 
Antobiog. x. (18481 aag Mr. IIuicIiIhou I'tersiiuded him to 
come up only to the guniwr-iwm, *7*0 .miimalo likt Efs 
4 AY«w«(uHoj1 iig Rhombus tunimim Romdektii’, our 
nsheiB call it, the Gunner Flouk. *884 A. hcwiips i'kims* 
Gordon ii. 49 The gunner iion-cnnw, replied with groans. 

Idence f Q-u'miared ppl. a , truintd in gunnery; 

Gueaner®®®, a feni.ile guimtr ; the 

positii n of gunner. 

xdaS j, Botlkk in R. Norton Gumtfr A 4, Expert Gunnered 
EiigineerH, xB^<6 Boston, Idumim, etc. Mtraid 23 Feb. 4 4 
'i he gutinf*r-ship of Dover Casile, whi«*h b now vm nnt, is in 
the gift of the Duke of Wellingitm, *837C‘Aii.YLi An A'm 
L VII. V, 'Ihe jMfi/ed cannon are yokvd with ^seiied rart- 
h»'»rsc» : fyown-Ujcked Demoiselle T‘h«!r<iigne, with pike and 
helmet, sits tlicre m gunneress. 

Chuinery (g^'asri). Also 7 (rare) gunry. [f* 
GUN+-8liY,j 

1. The science and art of constructing and man- 
agtng guns, esp. large military and imval guns. 

*605 Cam pen Rem, 104 Atcherie. .now disposwnsed 

by gurmery, bow iiistly let oihfr iutlge, *6»6 Carr. Smith 
Accid. Fttg. Sm-mm 33 Masiier Burnts Arte of guiiry. 
*676 T, Binning {iiil 4 A Light to the Art of Giimsery, *778 
PAii. 7 nim. LX VIII. 52 T}i.e knwwRdgt of this velocity 
is^of the utmost consequence in gunnery. *885 Act 48 4- 49 
/'set. e* 36 (iitle) A Scliwl of Gunnery. *897 Roberts 
4r Vn. Imdm Ixvil (1898) 53E A gseut advance vksev made 
in gunnery. 

2. The firifsg of giios ; 1 he me of gum for sport ing 
purposes; ».(itJNNiNo tfbl sb. 2. 

xBi 6 Gfntl. Mag. LXXXVL t, 1*^9 This brHd»f wnuseroent 
may challenge il«« preference of most kitah of gtmnt'ry. 
*S*^ Miss Mrri*aio ViRagt\Str, t. (iSfri 98 They ate,, 
crjinig the * Harvest Home* in a ihoruis iwf t« which .. the 
wwg, the the gunnery fade imay juid become faint 

*869 /u 7 i 0 9 Oct., '’I'he nevrr-eiuling i»t«iiiwy of 
..idle fscarnpji, who go out valiantly 10 dcMioy biyitti**. 

5. cotun (Jims collet1i\eIy. 

*497 Aberd, Reg. 0844) I. 6r With gun- 

rye, lirtailKiTii*, and ail viher dcfwh.jilule wapifiuis., * 18 * 
Mm Bkauwjn As/A IIP r.n> 1'h»-y w'cut inio the arsenal, 
where 11 lunisyold man Ett a Woe bbuhe showed limit ancient 
aiid miKiern gunut-ry. 

1 4, A place whew itigtractioii Is ghm in the use 
of gimj. Oh. rare. 

*73* E. PoRMi.jii ilemrilis Tourg Paid at llw guwaery 
mu dock, u, dd. 

8. (See c|iiot,) 

»8p LrnhurCmmisdm work dofi® by 

Mtipwrighis III coiiisectioii with gtwiA and ti»sr hwwagit, &g» 

6. alirikf as gumet^rcoMne, -drill, duly; 
giiaiaery-ii®ml®ai*at, * one who, having obtained 
a warrant from a gtia«ery-slii|b ii ellgilile to large 

to assist specially in »«|‘>crvihliig tlie giiimery 
duties * (Smyth SmloVs iVord M. 1867 ) ; gaiiaery- 
« ship fitted lor tmiiiiiig iit the practice of 
gimnery. 

*a«» Echo li Bitv, The guftnwy ship Caiiiibrkl«. 

Rmi Mail G, tiHept. ii/i Tlit next day nr two are em« 
pwy« 4 .,k carrying om ihe t Miom guaiwry driiLaiitl firittg 
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GUBHIES. 

the great guns at a target. 3894 Daify 7 Apr. 6/2 A 
gunnery course will be held on H.M.S. Cambridge', for 
retired officers of the Royal Navy. 

Gunnies (g^'nis). Cornwall, Also (in Diets.) 
fijuiims(s. A crevice in a mine or lode ; ‘ the vacant 
space left where the lode has been removed ’ (Ray- 
mond); hence (app.) taken as a measure of breadth 
or width. (By some recent writers used as pi.) 

3778 Pryce Min. Cornub, 168 A Gunnies, or hollows of a 
Mine filled with water. Ibid. 322 Gunnies means breadth 
or width. A single Gunnies is three feet wide; a Gunnies 
and a half is four feet and a half ; and a double Gunnies is 
six feet wide. Diet. Trade ^Gtirniks. Hence 

in some recent Diets. Gtipnie.\ i860 Eng. ^ For. Mitdnz 
Gloss. 1 Corwivall Gunnies., levels or workings. 1875 J. IR 
Collins Metal Mining 44 Stuff may be brought from the 
surface to fill in the vacant spaces or ‘ gunnies 

Gunning (g^uig), vbl. sb, [f. Gun sh. and v. 

+ -INGI.] , 

1 . The practice or art of firing; guns ; gunnery. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. 36 The record, where the occasion 

and order generall, of Gunning, Is first discoui-sed of. 

2 . Shooting with a gun ; esp. the act or practice 
of hunting game with guns- 

1624 Fletcher Rule a Wife i. ii, There is le.s.se danger in 
’t then gunning, Sanchio, Though we be shot .sometimes 
the .shot 's not^mortall. 1655 Sir J. Mennis & J. Smith 
Musartim Di’AV/V 83 When there were shows of gunning 
and blows. 1726 T, Smith yml, (1849) 45 There has been 
the best gunning here this winter than has been for some 
years past. 2774 Golds.m. Nat. Hist. (1776) V. iiq In the 
earlier times, the art of gunning was but little practised, and 
the hawk then was valuable. 1816 Scott Antiq. xxii, He 
has bad gunning and pistoling enough to serve him one while, 

I should think. 2846 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) II , 265 My 
punts were all newly done up for gunning. 2851 Thoreau 
Autumn (1804' 63 Farming is an amusement which has la.sted 
him longer than gunning or fi.shing. 288a SkUKAfuer. Revis. 
GS8s) 394 The sport which Western men call ‘gunning 
b. ( To go or be) a-gtmning. 

2689 Depos. Cast. York (Surtees) 294 Edward Shaftoe . . 
goeing out into Gunnerton moores a gunning. 1734 in B. 
Peirce Hist. Harvard Univ. (38:^3) ^pp. 141 No Under- 
graduate, .shall go a gunning, fishing, or seating over deep 
waters, without leave from the President or one of the 
Tutors. *8*5 J. NttAt Bro. Jonathan I. 104 What luck a’ 
gunnin'? 2839 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) I. 272 
Who is to be foolish enough to ‘ go out a gunning ’ upon 
the strength of two campaigns? 1837 Thoreau Maine W, 
<1894) 174 Such of my acquaintances as love to write verses 
and ko a-gunning. 

t o. Pi o vision of gnns. Obs. rare. 

1675 Marvell Lei, to Corporai. Hull clxxii. Wks. 1778 
I. 203 They differed concerning the ward ships ; some in- 
sisting, that thereby was ment also rigging and gunning. 

4 . atirib. and Comb.., 2,% gunning-boat. -hut^ 
’•matter^ -party, -prowess, -punt, -shout (see quot. 
1847). 

1562 Bulleyn Bk. Simples 72, I will ., leaue Gunning I 
matters to the Men of Warre. 1819 Col. Hawker Diary 
(1893) I. 270 ITie gunning huts and straw decoy birds. 2851 
Zoohgni IX. 3055 A gunner here [ Weymouth] was telling 
me^of his gunning feats. 1847 Halliwrll, Gunning-boat, 
a light and narrow boat in which the fenmen pursue the 
flocks of wild fowl along their narrow drains. Also called 
s. gunning-shout. 2860 C. Durfes Hist. Williams College 
72 Accidentally shot dead, on a gunning party. 1863 Fr. A 
Kemble Resid. in Georgia 20 The robm redbreast .. is not 
safe from the gunning prowess of the .. sportsmen. 2883 
G. C, Davies Norfolk Broads xix. 239 A gunning punt, with 
a couple of single-barrelled guns lying ready loaded in it. 

Guamag a. rare. [£ Gun v. -f 

*iNa 2,] That shoots with a gtm. ■ 

1883 F. A Walker Pol. Econ. 449 The lower elements of 
society, the gunning fishing tribe. 

Gnimist (gmist). rare. [f. Gun sb, + -ist.] 
A ^imner. 

2^ Blackw. Mag. .Sept. 388 Mr. Oudh the gunnlst was 
satisfied with the moderate bags of quail that came to him 
in the ordinary course, 

GtULny (g»'ni). Also 8 goney. [a. Hindi 
and Mahratti^^w,^^J«J: --Skr.^<7;yfsack.] A coarse 
material used chiefly for sacking and made from 
the fibres of jute or (in some parts) from sunn- 
hemp ; a sack of this material. 

2722C.LocKVER.^‘trr. Trade Ind. 244 When Sugar is pack’d 
in double Coneys, tlie outer Bag is always valued in Con- 
tract at I or ri Shahee. 1727 A. Hamilton Ne%v Acc. E. 
Jnd. II. xxxiii. 27 Gunnies, which are much in use in Pensia 
for embaling Goods, 2869 Rogers in Adam S miih's W. N. 
L I. X. 122 note. Almost every person in Hindostan Spins 
and Weaves Jute fibre into a coarse cloth called gunny. 
3S72 Naphevs Prerk 4- Cure Dis, iii. iv. 725 Pack them in 
large gunnies. 1897 Willis Fimver. PI. If, 109 Corchorus 
clitorius [etc.] . .furnish the chief supply of the valuable fibre 
jute or gunny. 

b. attrib.,as gunny -bag, -bagging, -carpet, -cloth, 

-sack. 

x8oo Asiatic Ann. Reg., Chron. 2/2 Upon removing some 
gunny-lmgs that were stowed close to the lazaretto,. 1856 
Olmsted Slam States 630 A curtain or screen, of gunny- 
bagging. *858 J. S, Homans CycL Commerce 929/1 In 1842- 
42 there were exported from Calcutta .. 95,412 pieces of 
gunny cloth, 2873 Oliver Elem. Bot. n. 153 In India 
It fjutel is used for making rice and sugar bags, called 
Guuny-tegs. 2879 H. King in Scribner's Mag. Nov. 133/1 
The sunlight , . changed the gunny carpet to cloth of gold. 
2882 Rep. to Ho. Repr. Free. Met, U, S. 73 A stream of 
water . . keeps the pulp in continual motion and passes off 
through another double set of sluices lined with coarse 
gunny sacks. 2890 ‘Rolf Boldrewooo' Col. Reformer 
(1892) 349 I’ve ridden many a mile. .with nothing but an old 
gttnay.*S^ -to riit oa. 


Gunny, dial, variant of Gotjndt a. Ohs. 
GunphanuLn, obs. variant of Gonfanon. 
Gunpowder (g 27 -npand 9 a). Forms : 5 gone- 
powder, goiiiiepou(l)dre, -powdre, etc., gnn-, 
gonpoudre, gonnpouldre, gounii© pouldre, 
gonnepoder, gonn(e) powther, gunepoudir, 
gounponder, etc., 6 gonepother, Sc. gun puldir, 
6-7 gunnepouder, 6- gunpowder, 7- gun- 
powder. [f. Gun sh. -t- Powder sb.'} 

1 . An explosive mixture of saltpetre, sulphur, and 
charcoal, chiefly used in discharging projectiles 
from guns and for blasting, 

[a Brev. Bartholomssi (Anecd. Oxon., Mediaeval, 1 . 1. 

3), Pul vis proinstrumento illo bellico sive diabolko quod 
vulgaliter dicitur gunne.] 2424 in Rymer Ecedera (1709) 
IX. 160 Aliquod Gunpoudre versus Partes exteras, in Portu 
praedicto. 1446 in Arckxologia XXII. 63 Bought ij hand- 
gunnes de ere iiijf. Item, gonepowder iiij^. 2464 Mann. 

4 ' Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 160 Item, payd fforxij. h. gonne- 
powdyr . . xy.f. 1483 Naval Acc. Hen. Y/l (1896) 13 For 
ij barrelles Gonnepowdre. 2533 More Apol. xxxiv. Wks. 
8g8/r If hefoundea corner of his neighbours house burning, 
he wold of greate loue and polycye lay on fagottes and gun- 
powder to put out the fyre. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 42 The 
reik, smeuk, and the stink of the gun puldir. 2555 Acc. in 
T. Sharp Co^k Myst. (1825) 193 Payd for xij li of gonepother 
xijL vji/. 1^9 Shaks. Y, IV. vii. 188, I doe know 

Fluellen valiant. And toucht with Choler, hot as Gunpowder. 
2692 Capt. Smifi's Seatnan's Gram. n. v. 93 Gunpowder, as 
it is made in this Age, is compounded of Saltpetre six parts, 
aud^ of Brimstone and Charcoal of each one part 2797 
Phil. Trans. LXXXVH. 290 The best gunpowder, .is com- 
posed of 70 parts (in weight) of nitre, 18 parts of sulphur, and 
26 parts of charcoal. 2827 Carlyle Misc. (2857) I. 22 The 
thiye^ great elements of modern civiliiation, Gunpowder, 
Printing, and the Protestant Religion. 2846 Greener Sci. 
Gunnery 69 Gunpowder is a lever if exploded on a solid base, 
if not, its effects become limited in proportion. 

b. White gunpowder : a name given to various 
explosives of recent invention ; a. ( see quot. 1875); 
b. a blasting mixture made of chlorate of potash, { 
potassium ferrocyanide, and sugar. 

^ 2875 U re's Diet, A rts 1 1 . 767 Schultze’s White Gunpowder 
is a tri-nitro-cellulose, prepared from sawdust. 

c. with reference to tattooing, 

1725 Land. Gaz. No. 5363/4 His Name on his right Hand 
in Gunpowder D. W, 2718 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to 
Abbb Conti 31 July, The women have their arms, .and their 
necks and faces, adorned with . . variuus sorts of figures 
impressed by gunpowder, 

1682 Flavel Meth. Grace xxviii. 474 Christian, thou 
knowest thou carriest gunpowder about thee ; de.sire those 
tliat carry fire to keep at a distance from thee. 1900 Speaker 
24 Mar. 674/1 Such mischievous words are ju.st the sort of 
match to kindle the gunpowder of mob violence. 

2 . (In full, gunpowder tea.) A fine kind of green 
tea, each leaf of which is rolled up, so that it has 
a granular appearance. 

2771 J. R. Forster tr. Osbeck's Voy. I. 2soTio-teis rolled 
up like pease. . . A smaller kind is called Gunpowder tea. 
279s M. Anderson Brit. Emboss. China 286 The shrub 
which bears what is called the Imperial and gunpowder 
teas. 2832 Veg, Subsi. Pood 379 Gunpowder tea is made 
of tender green leaves. 1839 Thackeray Major Gahagati 
vi, ‘ Is it bohay tay or souchong tay that you’d like?'.. 
‘Any tea you like'. .. ‘What do you say, then, to some 
prime gunpowder?’ 1886 Daily News Tea.— 

Ping Suey gunpowder, 

f 3 . slang. Some fiery drink. Ohs. 

1765 W. Toldervy Hist, Tim Orphans II, 212 Tape, glim, 
rushlight, white port, rasher of bacon, gunpowder, slug, 
wild-fire, knock-me-down, and strip-me naked. Ibid. II, 
218 Come, here's t ye, in a glass of gunpowder. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as gunpowder -blue, flash, 
grinder, -law, -maker, match, mill, -pocket, 
-smoke, -squib, train, works*, gunpowder-blackened 
adj. ; also gunpowder cake, gunpowder in a 
cake or mass, i.e. before it is corned; gun- 
powder-engine, a gas-engine in which the move- 
ment of the piston is produced by the evolution of 
gas resulting from the combustion of gunpowder 
(Knight Diet. Mech. 1875); gunpowder-bam- 
mer, a pile-driving machine worked by the ex- 
plosion of gunpowder { 30 .) ; gunpowder-paper, 
paper spread with an explosive compound and 
rolled up into the form of a cartridge { 3 id. Suppl. 
1884) ; gunpowder-press, a press for compacting 
mill-cake into hard cake preparatory to granulation 
(Knight, 1875) ; t gunpowder spot, a * beauty 
spot ^produced by means of gunpowder (see quot. 
1718 in t c) ; gunpowder tea (see 2). 

1894 Wesim. Gaz. 25 June 2/2 Lefebvre wishes to wash bis 
♦gunpowder-blackened hands. 2890 Daily Ne^us 21 Oct. 2/1 
♦Gunpowder-blue velvet. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 630 The mill 
forgirnding^gunpowdercake. 1622 Anat.Mel. ni.ii. 

VI. iii. (1651V 559 Burning lust is but a flash, a ♦gunpowder 
flash. 1719 D’XJRFEY/'f/A IV. 199 The next that came by, was 
a ♦Gun-powder grinder. 1624 T. Adams Devils Banquet 2 
Lawes . . enacted in the vault of darkenesse ; like those vnder 
the Parliament-house ; ♦Gunpowder-lawes, fit for the Justices 
of Hell. 2550 Acts Privy Council (2891) III. 50, xxli to 
Charles Wolman, ♦gonnewwther maker, 1627 Cart. Smith 
Seaman’s Gram, xm 57 Giue fire by a *Gunpowder match, 
to preuent traines to the powder chest. 2642 WooT>Li/e 
(O.H.S.) I. 74 The *gunpowdermyU was at Osney where the 
fulling myll stood. 2777 T. Twining to Burney 16 June in 
Ixmisa Twining Country CUrgym. x8th Cent. (1882} 51 With 


♦^npowder pockets under his armpits ready for the par- 
tridges in September. 1838 Dickens O. Twist xxx, A couple 
of men catch one moment’s glimpse of a boy, in the/midst 
of *gunpowder-smoke. 2682 Otway SoldiePs Port. iv. i.Wks. 
1728 L 382 ♦Gun-pouder Spots and Moles. 1708 Wilson, etc. 
Petronius A rbiier 207 Fine Gentlemen in the Boxes, with 
their Patches, Gunpowder-spots, and Tooth-pickers. 2660 
YisiTm. Rustick's Alarm Wks. (1679) 94 fThey] threw Stones 
and ♦Gunpowder-squibs that fired among us. 2622 Rich 
Honest. Age (Percy Soc.) 45 Tliese diuelish practises, of 
poysons, of pistoles, of stabbing kniues, and of ♦gunne- 
pouder traynes. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 621 The Royal 
♦Gunpowder Works at Waltham Abbey. 

b. Gunpowder plot : the plot to blow up the 
Houses of Parliament on Nov. 5, 1605, while the 
King and Lords and Commons were assembled 
there. (So gunpowder conspiracy, treason, traitor, 
etc.) Gunpowder (treason) day : Nov. 5. 

^ 2611-22 in Swayne Sarmn Churchw. Acc. (1896) 261 Ring- 
inge .. on the daie of the Gunpowder treasonn. xi>x% MS. 
Acc. St. John's Hasp., Canterh., For the ryngers on the 
goonpouder daye. 2626 Raleigh's Ghost KixA to this I 
call vp the plot of all plots ., the Gun-pouder conspiracie. 
26^0 Wadsworth Pilgr. vii, 62 There is one Sir Edward 
Bainham, who was a grand compiotter of the Gunpowder 
treason. ^ 1654 Whitlock Zoqtomia 279 Even Gunpowder 
Enormities and Desolation did blow up all as at one crack. 
1659 O. Walker Oratory 61 The Earl of Northamptons 
speech against the gun-powder-Traitors. 2685 Evelyn 
Diary 5 Nov., It being the first Gunpowder Conspiracy 
anniversary that had ben kept now these 80 yeares. 1705 
Hearne Collect, 6 Nov. (O. H- S.) 1 . 66 Yesterday being 
Gunpowder treason ’twas observed more than it us’d to be 
at Lond. a 2715 Burnet Own Thne in. C1724) I. 596 The 
fifth of November, being gunpowder treason day. 1796 J. 
Caulfield {title) I'he History of the Gunpowder plot. 2853; 
Ruskin in Collingwood Life 1 . 194 Am going to press . . on 
Gunpowder Plot day. 1897 S, R. Gardiner Gtmpowder 
Plot i. 7 Was Salisbury such an idiot as to inform his 
‘domestic gentleman’ that he had made up his mind to 
invent Gunpowder Plot ? 

6. attrib. passing into adj. a. flg. Explosive as 
gunpowder ; easily fired or inflamed. 

iggSs Shaks. I Hen. IV, v. iv. 123, I am affraide of this 
Gun-powder Percy though he be dead. 2604 T. M. Black 
Bk. D4, Such Gunne-powder Oathes they were, that I 
■wonder how the Seeling held together. 1625 Bp. Mount agu 
App, Csesar. 11. L 112 Men of moving violent, Quicksilver, 
Gunpowder spirits. 1814 Scott Wav. Iii, Would you have 
him peace-maker general between all the gunpowder High- 
landers in the army ? 

b. Of a bluish colour like gunpowder. 

1827 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 1 . 169 The lank, black, t’wine-like 
hair,, .cut in a straight line along the black stubble of his 
thin gunpowder eye brows. 

Hence Gn'iipowderoiis, Gu aipowdery adjs., 
pertaining to or characteristic of gunpowder; of 
the bluish colour of gunpowder; Jig, fiery, easily 
fired, inflamed, or irritated. 

286S Pall Mall G. 18 Nov, 3 It [the poetry] is ^npowdery 
to an intense degree. 2870 Dickens E. Drood vi, His philan- 
thropy was of that gunpowderous sort that the difference 
between it and animosity was hard to determine. 2872 M* 
Legrand Cambridge Freshm. 268 I'here was a very gun- 
powdery atmosphere in the room when Mrs. Cribb came in* 
‘ They’re been lettin’ off fireworks or something. she said. 
2872 Daily News 20 July, Brought up amid gunpowdery 
scenes of this kind . . is it to be wondered at that the young 
Maurice de MacMahon should have started in the army as 
a Legitimist fire-eater of the fiercest Itind? 2889 Catholic 
Househ. 2 Nov. 3/2 To give gunpowdery battle to the Pope 
and all his satellites. 28^ Westm. Gaz. 29 Dec. 5/2 
Among these were a good many stage folk— you could tell 
them by their gunpowdery chins. 

t Gti'iipowdered, a. Obs. [ + -bd 2.] 

1 . Charged with gunpowder. 

2360 Whitehorne Ord. Souldiours {1588) 46 Vnto euery 
J one of which [fireworks], must bee put a peece of a gun- 
I poudred match. 

' Headily inflamed or excited. 

1604 T. Wright Passions i. i. 6 Lest, by casting forth a 
sparke of fire, his gun-powdred minde of a sodayne be in- 
flamed. 2622 Bp. Abernetky Phys. for Soule lx6^o) 293 
That fervent, gunpowdered and sudden anger. 

2 . Begrimed with gunpowder. 

270a Farquhar Inconstant i. ii, We. .saw peeping over a 
parcel of scarecrow, olive-coloured, gunpowdered fellows, 
as ugly as the devil. 

Guu-room (g27*nrum). 

1 . In large ships of war, a compartment orig. 
occupied by the gunner and his mates, but now 
fitted up for the accommodation of the junior 
officers; in smaller vessels, that used as a mess- 
room by the lieutenants. 

2626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Sea-onen it About the 
Gun-roome, the Tiller, the rudder, the pintels, the gudgions. 
a 1642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts iii. (1704) 360/2 The 
upper Gun- Room., is used for a Store-Room, Lodgings. 
1673 Dryden Amboyna in. iii, Oh, now it begins, and 
the gun-room grows hot, Ply it with culverin and with 
small shot. 2721 W. Sutherland Shipbuilders Assist. 36 
Upon the lower Gun-deck in Men of War there B an 
Apartment for the Gunner, called the Gun-room ; it is for 
fitting and securing all his small Stores. 1720 De Foe Capt. 
Singleton XX. (1840) 200 The gunner of the ship, .secured 
himself in the gun-room. 1833 Marryat P. Simple (1863) 
44 The first lieutenant had asked me to dine in the gun- 
room. 1884 Pae Eustace 86 You forget.. that I shall be in 
the gun-room, and he in the forecastle. 

Proverb. 1697 Vanbrugh Relapse in. iii. I’m afraid we 
shall find a great job on’t. Pray Heaven that old rogue 
Coupler han’t sent us to fetch milk out of the gunroom, 
b. attrib., as gun-room bulkhead, gossip, gun, 
I hour, officer, steward*, gtm-xoom ports, stem 
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ports cut through the gnn-room in a frigate 
(Hamersly i88i). 

syia W. Rogers 27 We struck two of our Gun-room 
Guns into the Hold. 1748 A mm's ^ P'oy. 1. iil 32 They 
lowered down a bucket out of the cabbin-window, into which 
the gunner, out of one of the gun-room ports, put a quantity 
of pistol cartridges. 1825 H. B. Gascoigne Nav. Fame 61 
The Gunroom hour to dine is long since past. 1855 Sir A. 
West AVtW/. (1899) I. vi. 212 'i'he gunroom officers had 
asked us to dinner, 1895 Wesim. Gaz. 6 Nov. 3/2 'i'lie 
Doctor’s cabin was next to the gun-room bulkhead. 2898 
Daily IVews 9 Nov. 6/3 They talk the most knowing 
gun-room gossip, 

2 . A room in which guns are kept, 

X773 Goldsm. Sieops to Conq. n. i, Your worship must not 
tell the story of Quid Grouse in the gun-room. *883 Black 
Shandon. Bells xxvi, It is like the place too — the gun-room 
even, and the stuffed birds, 

Gunry, rare obs. form of Gunnery. 

Gna-sliot Forms: see Gun sh.\ 

also ^5 gonaea shott. . ■ . 

1 , Shot fired from a gun or cannon; falso the 
shooting of guns. Now rare, 

S471 Arrw.' Edw. IV (Camden) 29 [They! were sore an- 
noyed in the place where they were, as well with gonnes- 
shott as with shat of arrows, 1494 Fabyan Ckron. vii. 450 
(Hel assay 1 yd this sayde shyppe on euery parte & bette 
hir gunneshot & hir men w* hayle shot. 1497 Naval 
Ace. Hen, VII (i8g6) 104 Gonneshot of Iren . . Ston - . leed, 
1530 Palsgr. 889 'Fo expresse the soimde of gonne shotte, 
I tynde tip tap, sip sap. ■ 1353 in'Strype Eccl, Mem, III. 
App. iii. 5 And have solemnised the said proclamation with 
bonhres gunshots. 1563 T. Gale Antidot. Pref., When as 
I hadde finished my . . Treatise of woundes made wyth 
Gonneshotte, 1607 Top.sell Hist. Eour-f. Beasts (1658) 
383 Whensoever they are hunted wdth jDogs,^ they run 
directly to the woods or to the next trees, wherein t:iey are 
killed by gun-shot, 1613 Purchas Pi{^intag;e (1614) 269 
With shouting, singing, toltowing, gun-shot and fire-workes 
all that night. iSga Sherwood, Gun-shot, arquebusatie\ 
camnnaie, 1835 Macaulay / f/sf Eng', xu III. 39 Gun- 
shots were wildly fired m all directions, 
b./f. 

t$St Robinson tr. Morels Utofi, To P. Giles (1895) to 
B eynge . . sauffe, and, as sayth the proverlie, out of all 
daunger of gonne.sholte. 1575 OASCoitiNE Good Morrow 64 
As with gorines we kill the Crowe For spoyling our releefe, 
The Deuill so must we ouerthrowe, With gonshote of beleefe, 
*577 Vawtrouilher Lutheran Ep, Gal. ig With such gun- 
shot and artillerie must the Papacie be destroyed, ts^x J« 
Bell Hodova's A mm. Osor. 305 Being supported by the 
Popes authoritie, and armed with the gunneshotte of his ex- 
communication. 11S34 Wimm EmSlefnes 112 The gunshot 
of a slanderous tongue may smite. 

e. Her. « Pellet, OamaB. (Cf. Gunstone a.) 
*8*8 in Berry Encycl. Her. 

% The range of a gun or cannon ; the distance 
to which a shot can be effectively thrown from a 
gun. Chieffy out of^ withm gumhot, 
xS3a More C&n/ui. Tindaie Wks. 3<S6/i Proaiding alwai 
that your selfes yr* chief captaines . . stand and loke vpon 
sure and .safe a syde halfe out of al gunshot. s5im Cran- 
MER Bible Prol., They sytte farre from the strokes of battayll, 
and farre out of gonne.-,houte, and therfore they be but 
setdome wounded. *631 Mabbe Celestina S1894) xi. 191 Hee 
is out of gun-shot, that rings the bell to the battell *676 S. 
Sewall Diaty i July ■1878) I, *4 Mr, He^ekkh Willet slain 
by the Naragansets, a Uitle more than a CJun-shot off from his 
house, *696 Lflful. Gaz. No. 3219/2 On the 20th api>eared 
..21 French Gallejis.., who Anchor- d out of Gun Shot, 
*748 Anson's Vqy, n. v. tqx [They] perceived a light, which 
they chased, till they arrived within gun-shot. *805 Sir E. 
Berry in, Nicolas Disj^. Nelson {184,6) VI L 117 noie^ The 
Three-decker was within gun-shot of us at dw-break. *845 
James A. Neil vi, They were half across the Meadows, about 
half a gun-shot from the alders. 1879 Jefferies Amateur 
Poaekerin. 51 'Fbey [mallmrds] were always out of gunshot, 
fb. tramf. and Jig. Within,^ out of ^ past ^beyond 
{the) gunshot {of ) : within, beyond reach (of) ; 
within, out of the sphere of influence (of). 

xSSfi J* Hevwood Spider .§• F. Ixv. 77 Marching toward 
the copweb, within goon shot. *57* Golding Calvin on 
Ps. XXXV. 8 'I’hey..feare nothing, as though they were quite 
out of all gonneshot. *593 Nashe ChHsi's T. 76 They 
might haue .. lyu’d out of gunshot of misery. i6i» T, 
Taylor Comm, Titus ii, X2 If he can . . hue out of the gunshot 
of the lawe. *64* Rogers Naaman 459 Set me beyond 
gun-shot of all corruptions. 1S78 Bonyan Pil^. 1. (1879) 
8x You are not yet out of the gun-,shot of the DeviL x6£^ 
Dryden Hind Sf F. Pref. i Those who are come over to 
the Royal Party are consequently suppos’d to be out of 
GunshoL' 

^ 3 . A pistol. 

*663 Butler Hud. i. ii. 776 With hasty rage he snatch’d 
Plis Gun-shot that in holsters watch’d. 

4 . allrib. and Comb.,, as gunshoi-distame^ frac* 

-woumP ■ 

^x672 Wiskman Wounds ii. 1 Great hath been rise Conten- 
tion amongst the Learned about fire and venom in Gun-shot- 
wounds, *835-6 Todd CycL Anat. I, 227/1 Gun-sh<^ 
wounds.. are not often followed by haemorrhage. ^xSgyW, 
Irving Bonmtdlle (1849) S07 I'he rider .. discovered 
an Indian fort within gunshot distance *843 Aidy Water 
Cure 109 His success in treating gun-shot wounds 
with cold water was most remarkable. *879 .S 7 , George's 
Hasp. Pep. IX. 399 Gunshot fracture of the humerus, 
Giin-siiy Oh Afraid of a gun ; fright- 

ened at the report of a gun : said osp, of a sporting 
dog- ■ ■" ■ . ■ ^ ■ . . . 

Sfredy Sport iv, 50 The first birds shot at over a 
gun-shy dog should certainly be killed. 1893 S, Bonsal 
MonKCO 2x0 The Shereefmn soldiers are far too gimshy 
to attack an armed foe. *893 Selous Trav. S. E, AJh'ea 
%6 Another,, though an excellent horse for a journey, was 


so gun shy I could do nothing with him. *894 F^eld 
9 June 818/2 The first time 1 took the dog out he was in- 
clined to he gun shy. 

Hence CSni'aisSiyness, the condition of being 
gnn-shy, 

1890 Q. Rev. Oct 427 Gunshyness [In dogs] is one of the 
worst difficulties with which sportsmen have to contend. 

CS-TIllsanail (g^'nzm^iii, rare. [f.gtm'Sfgeuitive 
of Gun + Man : cf. marksmasi.] — Gunman i . 

1766 in W. Smith Bouquet's Exped. (1868) 156 In this 
list their warriors orgunsmen are 1180, and their inhabitants 
about 6000. *775 Adair Amer. Ind. 281 The outmost 

boundaries of the colony, where commonly the best gunsmen 
reside. <xi849J. C. Manoan Poems (1859) 35 J' Gunsman 
and dragoon. 

Gunsmitli (g3P-nsmi». ^ 

1. One whose occupation it is to make and repair 
small fire-arms. 

X588 in Compi. Bk. D, Wedderhume (S. H. S., 1898)^ 82 
mte.^ [William Low, gun.smith, son of James I.ow, smith, 
was entered in the Burgess Roll 30ih .Siipt, 1588]. 1647 
Haward Crown Rev. 21 Gun-smith : Fee, 6d, per diem. 
X671 Drydkn EveninPs Love Pref. a 4 b. The employment of 
a Poet is like that of a curious Gunsmith, or Watchmaker. 
178X PMl. 7'rans. LXXI. 230 Wogdon, one of the in<wt 
famous gunsmiths in London. 1858 [see GunmakerJ. 1861 
7'imes 21 Aug., Gunsmiths making or repairing rifles, 

2. slang. A thief. 

1869 TemhU Pa.rX'KN. 213 He. .returned to his old trade 
of * gunsmith gunning being the slang term for thieving. 

Hence Gu'nsmitliery, the trai.e of a gunsmith, 
the making of small arms ; also, the place where 
the work of a gunsmith is carried on. 

1847 in Craig. X896 IVesim, Gaz, 30 Jan. 2/1 The 
Govemuient gun-smitherffis, 

tGtrnster. slang {lot nonce-ivd.). Obs. [f. 
Gun sb. -r -feiBB.] (See quot.) 

1709 Steele Tatler'^o. 88 ? a Tfie words Gunner and 
Guaster are not to be used prom i.scuously. .'Fin ise who le- 
count strange Accidents and Circumstances which have no 
Manner of Foundation in Truth, when they design to do 
Mischief are comprehended under the Appellation of Gun- 
ners, when they endeavour only to surprise and entertain, 
tuey are disringuished by the Name of Gunsters. .. 'J he 
Gunner is destructive, and hated; the Gnnster innocent, 
and laughed at. Ibid, r 9 Come we now to the Gunsters, 
I'his Race of Engineers dials altogether in Wind-Guns, 
■which by recoiling often, knuck down those who discharge 
them, without hurting any body eke. *7*7 Boyer Fr. 
Du'/.,GamU*r(a Cracker, or bouncing Fellow;, un Bavard. 

Gnn-Btock (g» nstpk). The wootlen stuck or 
support to which the barrel of a gun is attached ; 
fa rest or support on which to place a cannon on 
board ship. 

*495 77 Naval Aec, Hen. VII (1896' 246 Also payed in 
Ijjkewiih to John Keyte for xx, Elmyn tres prke the pece 
xij*..of hyrn bought & apon makyng of Gonne stoKkes 
for Gonne.s Ijelongyng to the seid ship, xspx PEaciVALL .V/. 
Diet., Vaqueta . . a giinne stocke. xyas IlKAULF.y Fnm. Diet, 
s. V. Walnut Tree. The Timlier i.s . . used for Gun-stocks, 
Co.Tch-wheels, and the bodies of Coathes. *748 Anson's 
Voy. lu V. 179 'Fhe Commodore ordered, .a swkel gun-J!ito> k 
to he fixed in the bow both of the barge and pinnace. 1835 
Greener Gun 144 Walnut has for many years been con- 
sidered the mtjst hands »ine and the best wood for gun-stocks, 
*899. BiaeJho. Mfag. Aug. 175/1 The least tap on a gutwtock 
was carried a great distance. 

Comb. 16% Albany (1850) II. xia Jan Nack, trader 
and gunstock maker. 

lienee ©n’Xt-Ktoo&er, one who- fits the stocks of 
guns to the barrels ; ©■a'a-stocMag, the fitting of 
gun-stocks. In recent Diets, 
f Gwnsteme, Obs. [f. Gun sb, -f Stonb 

1. A stone used for the shot of a cannon or gun ; 
a cannon-ball ; a bullet. 

X43»-5o tr. Higden (Rolk? IV. 455 He was skyne with a 
ganiieston [H ieiupundibali], CX440 jaeob's iVell 267 pe 
vyolence of a gunne or of an engyne-ston is qwenchyd, whiui 
softe erthe or softe thyng is aeit [wsr-^eni. *530 Pawoe, 
680, 1 neuer sawe gonne stone skyppe on thatfacyon. Md. 
739/2 , 1 am stry ken with a gonne stone, I am but deed. 
X563-87 Foxs A. 4^ imS/a Having at one siege 

no Ie»e then three ihousand bullets and gunstones flying 
upon them, 1573 Tossrr Hmsb. Make gunstone 

and arrow shew who is within, Shaks- Hm. V, i. ii a8» 
This biocke of his Hath turn’d liis ballet to Cun-stones. 

B, JoNSON Voipme v. v, That I could shoot© mine 
eies at him like g«n-»£ones. i6Sx W, Robertson Pkrmeol. 

(1693) -693 A Gun-stone or pellet x8o8 J, Barlow 
Columb, VII. 70* Shells rain before' him « . Crags, gunstones, 
balk o’ettum the tented ground. 

Comb. *578 Housek, Ord. 054 Guneston maker fee 
per diem . ,0. o. 8. *647 Haward Crown Km. ax Gan-stone 
maker : Fee per dkm^ ix d* 

2. dior. « Fillw, Oqbfss, (Cf. Gon-shot i c.) 

*486 BM. St Albmst Her. B iv b, Oglys be calde in armys 
gonestonys. x6^ R, Holme Armoury i, 6 s ft He beareth 
Argent 3 Ogrenges, are also termed Pellets, and do 

resemble bullets for Guns, and are often termed Gon-stones, 
or Bullets. *766 Forny HerMy I1777) Dkt., Pelieis, the 
name given to the Black Ronndlets, by EngiiA Herald* 
alone, .these are also denominated in BiiglisK by the apel- 
lations of Ogreww and G»nstcm«L *847 uhss, Hm 244. 
©outer (w-ato). P’he aaiae of a disliagtiiahed 
Eagli&h mathematiciaaj Edmund Gunter 
i6a6^. The phmse ‘ according to Gunter * is cur- 
rent in the u S. in the same sense as the English 
‘according to Cocker* (Farmer Amerkamisms 

mm 

1, In the name of seYera! mathematical lustra- 
ments improyed or mvaated by Gtmler* Gmtor^s 


chain : the chain of 4 poles’ length now in general 
use for land-surveying (see Chain sb, 9’'. GunUPs 
line : a logarithmic line on Gunter’s scale used for 
performing mechanically the operations of multi- 
plication and division ; also called Gunter s pro-* 
portion. Gunters quadrant i an apparatus lor 
finding the hour of the day, the a2inmth, etc* 
Gunter's rule, scale *= i b, 

*679 Moxon Math. Diet., Gunter's Chain, Quadrant, 
Rule, Seale, and Sector, all useful Mathematical Instru- 
ments, invented or muclr improved ^ by .. Mr. Edmund 
Gunter . - and from him bearing their names. s688 J, 
Brown, The Description and Use of the Car pentens- Rule, 
together ■with the Use of the Line of Numbers commonly 
called Glint er*K" Line, applyed to the meaiiuring of all .super- 
ficies and s(jlid.s. 1701 T. 'Futtkll Jh:scr. Math. Instr., 
Gunter's Qua^ira fit, made in Wood or Brass, Curiously 
contrived to find the Hour .. and Arimuth, and m(.,s£ jPro- 
position.s of the Globe ; al;-.o, the Height of 'i rec.s, Sieeple.s, 
iic. X706 pHiLLii’S (ed. Kersey), Gunier's Line, the comiuon 
Line tff Numbers first invented l»y Mr. F.dziiund (hunter, and 
so well known that it needs no Deseripticjn. X727'~4x 
ChamhI'.rs Cyf/., Gunters Line, called also and 
line of numbers, 1750 Franklin Opinions 4 Conject. 
Wks, 1887 il. 186 Iwo piet-es of thii k looking-glass, as 
broad as a gunter’s .scale, and six inches long. x8oi [see 
Chain st>. 9]. 1890 Diet . Nat. Bug. X X X 1 1 1 . 350 C,unter\s 
admirable rule of proportion, now call* d tin* line of numbers 
(‘Gunter’s Line 'and H'.unter's I'ropi-rtion *), and other lines 
luitl down hy it were fitted in ti.c scale, which ever .since 
has hcun called * (Eintet’s hcale’. 

b. Short for 6V/«/£r’jr .rt : A fiat rule, two feet 
long, niaiked on one side with scales of equal 
parts, iff chords, sin<s, tangents, etc., and on the 
other side with scales of the logarithms ot tlioj-e 
paits; much inset! for the mechanical sulutiuu of 
profdenis in surveying and navigati'>n. 

1706 rHM,Ln'.s (vd. Kersey, Gufiter'iNcale, commonly 
call'd 'The Gunter 1 y .Soaniun. 1727-41 ('hambei-s Lyel.. 
iiunter's sm/e, alsoy;a!icd i»y navigators absolutely the 
Gunter. .The same lines are aKo occasionally laid down on 
ruler.s to .slide I y each oi! tr ; hem e t ailed } tiding (,u»ters. 
xM 6 Diet, Nat. Bmg, VI, 225/2 Brismlreih, T. S. ..had 
previoudy [to iSaij invented his lugoineter, or ten-foot 
guhter. 1890 Ibid, XXX Hi, 350 In these talks {4r. of 
Artificial bines and 'langent'v| Gunter a|(plkfj to naviga- 
tion and other branches of malhctnatics liM ndmirable rule 
* the Gunter *, on which were inscribed the logarithmic lines 
for numbers, sines, and timgenU of arches. 

2 . Aaut. Applied to a n cthod of rigging in 
wliich the topmast slides up ar.d down the lower 
mast on rings or hoops ; a mast so rigged or a 
sail attached to such a roast (more fully sliding^* 
gunter), [So called from its resem!)lance to a 
Hiiding Gunter* ; see quot 1737-41 under I b,] 

1794 Rigging 4 Smmtmskipl. 136 Boai's Laifem Sail. 

. . 1 his sail, wl en the head of it |tlK?n called the forc-kech) 
is kcetl to a lUM and lopmast, k called a $licl'ir}g>guntf.r« 
sail; the topm«&t being inadc to slide down the mast by 
means of ht>o|«. Ibid. 229 Pinnace® . . nometinies ,# 
rig with a shding-gunter, like houarioii. ibid. 238 'Fhesc 
Mils are called sliding-gimlers, iind UMd in the Knglwh 
navy’s piunactn and barKes. *857 P. CoLot'iinuiti rinfar- 
mun's Guide a3l'hrce sorts of iwiiK— the spreet, the gunter, 
and die lug. tMy S«ii§r*s Wotdfh,, Slidiug 

Gimiirs, musts fitiecl for getting «p and flown with facility 
abaft the mast j genrmlly used for kites, as rctyals, skysails, 
and t!j« like. *875 Bkoporo Sailof's Pothet Ith. vi. (ed. a) 
237 Boats rigged w ith two sliding gunter^ are the 1 est suited 
for cnd*Hing purpose*. *894 Omimi G, S.» XXIV. 35/x 
The rig was a^aliding gimtcr iiiaiiwail. ^ Ibid, 148/3 Ihe 
siding gimier rig, the mast is in two pieces, the topmast 
slidiiig up arid down the lower mast on two wrought-iron 
rini4S or travelers. 

^uizwalet gumi 0 l Fonns: «. 5 

gonne walla, 7 gunwayla, -’wa.ila, (S gwn-wall), 
8- gunwale, (9 gunwbale). 0 . 7 guii(n)al, 8- 
gunnel 7. 7-B gunbil(l [f. Gun sb. + Waw, 
the gunwale having fotmcriy served to support the 
gmmfcf, quot- 169710 usiial S|’ielling is still 

gsmwak^ thmigb the pronimciatlon is, 

at least in Great Britain, never used by pcrsoni 
acquainted with nautical or boating matters.] 
I'he upper edge of a shi|/s side ; in large vessels, 
the uppermost planking, which covers the timber- 
heads and reaches from the quarter-deck to the 
forecastle on either side ; in small craft, a piece 
of timlier extending roanti the top side of the hull. 

a. 1466 Mmim. 4 HomeA. Exp. (Ruxb.| ims For lyadire 
for coler» «f the nwate, and gonne walks, xx, d, 

Gaft. Smith Amd. Vug, Sm-mm ts Hie waysubooni*, 
the gumvtyk, stations for the netiing#, 16*7 •— Smmads 
Gram, ib The rides wwl Deckesarc wrought til! you come 
lit tlieCimwalle, which » slw vpintat waitei *p7 A, IIamil- 
Tow NfipAec, S, Did, II. xlv. 147 *l‘he Afisaikiiw , . when 
ilwy got M liii^h as ib« Gmi-wall or CJimnt'l, wrr** at a Loss 
flow lo Mt ovtr tiiii xioo Caw, Msi.nk iii Nami 

Chrm.lV, 4SI JUriiss iwivek ©» the gtinwliale. t9^ 
Marry AT P. Simple 323 She., proved to be a IwIgM- 
tine laden up to ner gimwale, witirh wa* not above a loot 
©Ml ©f the water. *M5 Livinostome Zambeii xvi. 329 Our 
eumej^t were not a foot above the w.iiter at th« giiiiwaks. 
X(M8 Miis^Yokcs Cmmm (iljjl 1 . vi 41 |lor«» were kd 
irit© the ililps, the sbklik hung rouml the giinwafo, am! the 
warriors erowdecl m. *87^ Sailor's Pmhet A 4 vl, 

Jed, al tafi Cutteni and ptwiiaee« shimhi liiave from 6 to 8 
ificiws added lo their gunwale forwwitL *88© Dixow 
Windsor III, ilk ts More thaa o«« Iwr gunw^k had hem 
iMider water, 

aeirik *773 Coon iii F#y. 11. *. (1842) t 194 The ««»- 
wale hoards mum, .feeiiuentiy in a f wiei*i»« taste. 


CrtTNYAH. 

0. 1697 Dampier Voy, (1729) I. 400 A very pretty neat 
wenf men alUrmed . . and some guSs, that 

Gunnal 1699 Idid, III. 14 
n? athwart from Gunnal to Gunnal. 

1719 iJK Foe Crusae i. xvl (1840) 287 Friday .. set him 
down softly upon the side or gunnel of the Canoe. 1757 
r } 34 As he was stepping on 

fell over-board. 1833 Marryat 
(1863) 103 The wind had caught the sails; and the ship .. 

H' P' was never tired (when I leaned 
wer the g«nnel of the boat) in watching the fish. 1878 
I/. Amer. Rezp. CXXVIL 384 Mitrailleuses and field-pieces 
were mounted on the gunnels. ^ 

^FnenePs Adv* 22, 1 kept up 
pMrX?P'T^l’ Showers did put the 

Gunhilof the Ship m the Water. i7ixin A. Duncan MartnePs 
Cnfon. (1805) in. 292 Cutting away the vessel’s gunhill. 

b. Phrases. Gunwale to (rarely f in) : with the 
^nwale on a level with the water ; also traiisf. 
Gunwale under-, with the gunwale submerged. 

ll' *?* 34 With such dreadful . , 

^-h^y I’i'ought the Gunwale to, under two Courses 
reetd.l 1748 Amons Foy. i. viii. 77 The ship rolling in- 
cessantly gunwale to. ^ 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) IV. 
civ. 339 He rolled himself almost gunwale to, at every 
^7^ Falconer JDici. Marine (1780) 
D dd 4, or gnnnel-to, 1830 Marryat KinFs 

Own Iiii, She rolled gunwale under. 1833 M. Scott torn 
trm^le (1862) 260 We continued to roll gunwale under, 
dipping the main yardarm into the water every now and 
then. X873 G. C. Davies Mount. ^ Mere xvi. 141 She shot 
across gunwale under. 

c. transf. The top plank of a hoarding. 

i^S Kingsley Herew. II. ix. 150 At last one scaling 
hidder was planted upon the bodies of the dead, and hooked 
iirmly on the gunwale of the hoarding. 

Gunyall (g 2 ?*nya). Also 9 guii(ii)eali, gune- 
eah, gun(n)ya, gunyer, -yia, guniar. [Native 
Australian.] A native Australian hut, (Cf. 
Kvmpy and Gibber.) 

11798 _D. Collins Acc. Eng. Colony N. S. Wales, 
Ao^igmal Voc. Port Jackson I. 610 Go~nie, a hut.] 1820 
J. Oxley yr«4 B.xped, Australia xij He [the native] threw 
down, .the htth bark guneah which had .sheltered him and 
ms family during the night. 1847 L. Leichhardt ^rnl. 
uverland hxped. ix. 290 We saw a very interesting camp- 
ing place of the natives, containing several two-storied 
gunyas. 1870 VS(i lson A ustral. Songs 140 F rom the gunyahs 
neath the headland Curled the smoke. 1890 ‘ Rolf Bol« 
DRKWOOD ItqiiattePs Dream xiv, 157 For two pins I'd put 
a match in every gunyah on the place, 

Guos, obs. form of Goose. 

!} Gup (g»p), sb. Anglo-Indian, [a. tiindustani 

gup l\ Gossip. 

c 1806 Mrs. Sherwood in Life xxl. (1847) 357 No other 
amusement than hearing ‘ the gup gup', or gossip of the 
place where they may happen to be. 1882 Mrs. Croker 
i roper I ride I. iv. 71 This occurrence was related. .as one 
o / local ‘gupk X884 Manch. Exam, ii Nov. 

8 /2 I he story • . rests on pure bazaar * gup as they say in 
Indix 

t Gup, int. Ohs. Also 6 goppe, gnppe, 7 g’up, 
fuipp, gusp. [? Contracted from go up ; cf. Gip 
*«/.] a. A cry of anger or chiding addressed to a 
horse, b. An exclamaiion of derision , remonstrance, 
or surprise j often coupled with marry. 

a x^ Skelton Dyners Balettys ii. 17 Spur vp at the 
hynder gyrth, with, Gup, morell, gup. — Poems agst. 
Oarmsme H. 36 Gup, gorbellyd Godfrey, gup, Garnysche, 
gaudy foie. 1538 Bale Thre Lawes 962 Goppe with a 
vengeaunce, how comest thu so aloft? 1546 J. Heywood 
Prop. (1867) 43 Gup with a galde backe gill, come vp to 
supper, XS0 E. Guilpin Shal (1878144 Mary and gup ! 
haue I then lost my cap? 1604 Dekker Honest Wk. viii. 
Wks. 1873 II. 50 Mary gup, are you growne so holy? 162a 
Masse tr. Alemads Guzman d'*Atf. i. loi Marry g’up 
with a murraine. 1631 P. Fletcher SiceUdes Poems 
(Grosart) 111. 80 Modestie? marry guipp: these are your 
modest creatures ! 1682 T. Flatman Heraclitus Ridens 
{1713) I_L No. 56. 99 Marry guep I how tender-credited our 
Friend is I 

tGitr. Min. Obs. [a. medX. perh. a. G. 
guhr ferment (used by later mineralogists with 
differenfsense: see Gohb).] (See quots.) ■ 

1686 Plot Staffordsh. 160, I take it to be the Gur of the 
Adeptists, i.e. the matter of Metalls before it be coagulated 
into a Metallic form. . . It might be the Gur of Lead. [1739 
Buomell Mineralogia vi, 6 En sSdan silfwahaltig bwit 
bergmidlk eller gur metallicum utfliit ahr 1696.] 1753 

Chambers CycL Supp., Gur, a word used to express a fluid 
matter looking like milk, but reduced sometimes, by evapora- 
tion, to the consistence of honey, and appearing m form of 
a white sediment. It always contains more or less silver, 
and is common in the mines of Sweden, and in some other 
places. 

Gur, variant of Goor, a coarse Indian sugar, 
Gurab, obs. form of Grab 
Gurchen, rare obs. form of Gherkin, 

Gurd, obs. form of Gird, Goeed^.. 

Gurdel, -ii, obs. forms of Girdle sb.^ 
Gurdfish, variant of Garfish. 

Gurdle, dial, variant Girdle ^^.2 
t Gure, a. Ohs. Also ^ girre. [f. OE. gor 
Gore.J In pbr. On (a) gure blode : in or with 
gore. Cf. A-gobe-blood and Gore-blood 2, 

a X225 ynliana 28 Euch dunt defde into hire liche |?at ha 
al bi^et on gure blode. a 1240 Wokunge in Cott. Horn. 281 
AI hi blisfule bodi .streamed on a Girre blod, 

Gurfish, variant of Garfish. 
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Gwge sh. rare. Also gorge, [ad. 

L. gurges abyss, whirlpool.] A whirlpool {lit, 
and Jig .^ ; Gorges b. 

1667^ Milton P. L. xn, 41 The Plain, wherein a Mack 
bituminous gurge Boiles out from under ground, the mouth 
of Hell. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Gurge, a Whirl- Pool. 1820 
Keats Hyperion 11, 28 Horribly convulsed With sanguine, 
feverous, boiling gurge of pulse. 1868 Cussans Her. vii. 
(1882) Gorge, ot Gurge, .. a whirlpool. .. This Charge 
covers the entire Field, and is blazoned Argent and Azure. 
1893 M. Field Undertieath Bough, g Life’s a tortured, 
booming gurge. 

Gurge (giPJclg), V. [f. L. gurges whirlpool.] 

■f 1 . trans. To turn into a whirlpool. 

1:523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. i. i All great ryuers are 
gurged. .of diuers surges and sprynges of water. 

2 . intr. To make a whirlpool, to swirl, surge. 
Also GuTging///. a. 

1578 Mirr. Mag., Sigebert xiv, In gurging gulfe of these 
such surging seas, 1893 Daily News 28 Jan. 3/x The water 
rises up one gurging mass of white foam, X897 F. Thompson 
New Poems 73 At all gates the clangours gurge in, God’s 
paludament lightens, see ! 

Gurgeoiis (g^-id^anz), sb. pi. Now dial. 
Forms; a. 5- gurgeons, (7 gurgin, 7-8 giir- 
gians, 8 -ins, 9 -ens). jS. 7 grudgeons, -ions, 
-ins, grugings, 9 grudgings, 7- grodgeons, 
[Cf. F. g 7 'ugeons lumps of crystalline sugar in 
brown sugar, formerly also (in Cotgr.) ‘the smallest 
or most writhen fruit on a tree ’ ; connected with 
gruger to crun ch .] Coarse meal ; the coarse refuse 
from flour ; pollards. 

a. <2x483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. (1790) 6g Not to 
boult it [the flour] soe sore uppon the gurgei nes of branne, 
1577 Harrison Efigland ii, vi. (1877) ^54 bran 

(usuallie called gurgeons or pollard). x688 R. Holme 
Armoury iii. 317/1 Bakers Terms in their Art. Gurgin, or 
Bran. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Pity ton. Bran, Gurgeons, 
the refuse of Ground Wheat. ^ 1787 Winter Syst, Husb. 229 
Gurgians, which is nearly, if not equally as nutritive as 
barley-meal, and much cheaper. 1844 W, Barnes Poems 
Dorset Dial. Gloss., Gmgens, pollard, coarse flour. 1855 
Morton C>c4 Agric. II. 724/2 Meal .. is separated into 
flour .. seconds, middlings, and even thirds; then blues, 
boxings, sharps, gurgeons, scuftings, pollards, .and bran. 

/3. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 564 Courser grodgeons for 
brown bread. 1611 Cotgr., Annone, . .meslin, or grudgins ; 
the come whereof browne bread is made for the meynie. 
1623 Fletcher & Rowley Maid of Mill iii. iii. You that 
can deal with G[r]udgins and coar.se floure. 1655 Moufet 
& Bennet Health's Improit. (1746) 339 Bread mingled of 
Meal and Grudgins. 1847-78 Halliwell, Grudgings, 
pollard ; fine bran. North. x88x Leicestersh, Gloss, s.v* 
Meal, Sharps or grudgeons. 

Gurges {gvid?,tz). Also 7 gorges, 9 dial. 
gurgise. [a. L. gurges whirlpool.] A whirlpool, 
gulf; dial, a pool, pond. 

X664 Cotton Scarron. 1. 19 Here a Boat kicking on the 
Surges, And there one sinking in a Gurges. i6G0Phil. Trans, 
III. 633 There may be a very Low Ebb, though no High- 
Spring, which they terme an Out-let or Gurges of the Sea. 
1875 Sussex Gloss,, Gurgise, a fish-pool ; lake or pond. 

b. Her. A charge consisting of a spiral of two 
narrow bands, intended to represent a whirlpool, 
and blazoned argent and azure. 

i66x Morgan Sph, Gentry 19 A Gur^s, or Whirlpoole 
proper, by the name of Gorges, here the Field is not named 
at all, by reason it doth fill up all the vacuity of the Field, 
and is always Azure and Argent, the proper colour of water. 
1823 in Crabb Technol. Diet, 

tGurgitate, Z'* Obs. rare- \i. T. gurgi- 
tat-, ppl. stem of gurgitdre : see next.] = Ingur- 
gitate v.i. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Gurgitafe, to swallow or devoure. 

Gurgitation. (g^Ad^it/i-Jon). [ad. late L. 
*gurgitatiffn-em, n.of action f. gurgitdre Xo engulf 
{gurgitdtus ‘ gorged \ in Du Cange), f. gurgit-, 
gurges whirlpool. Cf. ingurgitation, regurgita- 
iion.\ 

1 1. Swallowing ; guzzling ; — Ingurgitation. 

XS42 Boorde Dyetary ix. (1870) 250 A surfet is taken as 
well by gurgytacyons or to moche drynkynge, as it is taken 
by epulacyon. 1658 Phillips, Gurgitation, an ingulphing, 
or swallowing up. 

2 . Surging or whirling up and down ; ebullient 
motion. 

1864 Spencer Illnst. of Progress The distribution 
of crude nutriment is by slow guro:itations and regurgitations. 
1879 H, James Confidence m.lPae. gurgitation of the waves 
grew deeper to his ear. 1881 Geikie Geol. Sk. in Macm. 
Mag, Oct. 431 The water sank in the funnel, and the same 
restless gurgitation was resumed. 

Gurgitiug (g^udgitiq), vU. sb. Falconry, [f. 
L. gurgit-dre (taken in sense of ingurgitdre to 
gorge) : see prec.] (See quots.) ^ 

16x5 Latham Terms, is when a Hawke 

is stuft dr suffocated with any thing, be it meat or other- 
wise. 1686 Blome GentU Rtcreat. ir. 62 Gurgiping [rzV; 
hence prob. the corrupt forms Gurgipting, gurgypting, in 
i8th c. Dictionaries]. 1891 Harting Bibl. Accipitr. 223 
Gurgiting, choking with too large a mouthful. 

f Gurgitive, a. Obs. rare—^. [irregularly f. 
L. gurgit-, gurges whirlpool.] * Belonging to a 
Gulph or stream ’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 
Gurgle (g^‘^g’l)y [f* Gurgle v . Cf the 

parallel forms cited there.] 
fl. = Gargle I. Obs. 

1562 Bulleyn Def. agst. Sickness, Compounds (1579) 35 b, 


GUBGLIMG, 

A Gargarizme or washing Gurgle, for the Mouth and 
Throate. 

2 , The action or an act of gurgling ; the noise 
made by liquid escaping intermittently from a 
vessel, of a stream flowing over a stony bed, etc. 

1757 W. Thompson Bower 26 Flow, flow, thou (i;ry.staU- 
Rill, With tinkling gurgles fill The Mazes of the Grove. 
X831 Carlyle Sart, Res. (1858) 9 A gurgle of innumerable 
emptying bumpers, i860 Tyndall Glac. i. viii. 59 Streams 
. . plunged into the depths of the ice, flowed under it with 
hollow gurgle. 1879 R. H. Elliot Written on Forehead I. 
no The gurgle made by the pebbles of the .shingle as they 
roll ceaselessly to and fro. 1897 Blackmore in Blackw. 
Mag. Sept. 362 The light itself seemed to come in gurgles. 

b. A guttural sound such as is produced by 
irregular emission of air from the throat, gargling, 
or the like. 

1862 Nugse Crit. Mx. 239 The rich gurgle of the 

peesweet. 1865 Carlyle Fredk, Gt. vi. ii. (1872) II. 140 
He . . ga.sped some gurgle of a sound like ' Osnabruck '. 
1869 Trollope He kneno xxiv. (1878) 136 There came a faint 
sound as of an hysterical sob, and then a gurgle in the 
throat. 

Gurgle V. Also 6 gurgnll. [Parallel 

forms are Du., MLG. goigelen, G. gurgeln (Sw. 
gurgla. Da. gu 7 gle, prob. from LG.) to gargle, and 
It. gorgogliare to gargle, bubble up^ boil, rattle, 
Pg. gurgulhar to gush out, bubble, perh. L. 
*gurgulidre, i. gurgulio gullet, which appears to 
be the origin ot the cogn. sbs. Du. gorgel, OHG. 
gurguld (MHG., G. gurgel) and Pr. gorgolh. 
Whether the Eng. w^ord is a direct adaptation of 
any of those vbs. or is a native echoic formation is 
not clear. Cf. Gargle, Guggle.] 

+1. intr. = Gargle v. Obs. 

1562 Bulleyn Def agst. Sickness, Compounds (1570) 35 h, 
marg. A gargarizme to gurgull in the mouth and throate. 
1611 Florio, Ga7-gareggiare,lo gax^axhxi, to gurgle. 

2 . Of water or other liquid : To flow in a broken 
irregular current, with intermittent low noises, as 
water from a bottle, or a stream among stones. 

[? 1635 : see Gurl v. 2.] 1713 Rowe Lady fane Grey 11. i. 
Wks. (1720) 33 Neverceasing Waters . . That purl and gurgle 
o'er their Sands for ever. 1789 Burns To Mary in Heaped 
iii, Ayr gurgling kiss’d his pebbled shore. xSzi Keats 
Isabella xxvii, Where Arno’s stream Gurgles through 
straighten’d banks. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge lix, He., 
sent the wine gurgling down his throat. 1894 Sala London 
up to Date ii. 32 Rare hocks that gurgle in the glass when 
poured out. 

b. transf. To make a noise as of liquid issuing 
from a bottle, bubbling, or the like ; to utter inter- 
mittent guttural sounds. 

f i779 Mason Eng, Garden rii, 487 She will plmn, and 
argle, as .she goes. As does the widow’d ring-dove. 1857-8 
EAits A than. n. xi. 240 Paul is so full of this thought, that, 
whenever he touches upon the theme, his language gurgles 
from his lips. 1880 Jefferies Gt. Estate vii. 133 The 
cuckoo began to lose his voice ; he gurgled and gasped, and 
cried ‘cuck— kuk — kwai — kash'. 1892 Sunday Mag. June 
4«/i Baby is lying in mother’s lap, crooling and gurgling. 
3 . transi I'o utter with gurgling sounds. Also, 
To gurgle down ; to swallow with a gurgle. 

1814 Cary Dante, Inf. vii. 128 Such dolorous strain they 
gurgle in their throats. 1825 C. M. Westmacott Eng. Spy 
I. 314 Gurgling down the glutinous calipash. 1831 Carlyle 
Sart. Res. i. iii, He gurgled-out his pursy chuckle of a 
cough-laugh. 1854 Thackeray Newcomes I. ix. 96 ‘A 
mother’s bl-l-essings go with you gurgled the lady. 1865 
J. Thomson Sunday up River xi. iii, When your voice has 
gurgled the last sweet note. 

Glirglet (g^'Jglet). rare. [f. Gurgle sh. + 
-ET.J A tiny whirlpool. 

1796 Mod. GullivePs Trap. 9 Thou mayest be carried 
about like a float on a fishing-fine, the whirligig of every 
gurglet in the stream. 

Gurglet, variant of Goglet 1. 

Gurgling (g^'igliq), vbl. sb. [f. Gurgle 
-iNG I.J The action of the vb. Gurgle ; the noisy 
intermittent flowing of liquid, as from a narrow- 
necked bottle, etc. 

1814 Southey Roderick Poet. Wks. 1838 IX. 52 The con- 
stant fall Of water its perpetual gurgling made. 1847 Alb. 
Smith Chr. Tadpole xii. (1879) 112 In the gurgling of tall 
bottles . . there is much music. X876 Trans. Clinical Soc. 
IX. 192 The act of swallowing was imperfectly done, the 
patient taking cautious sips, and there being pharyngeal 
gurgling. 1880 Gilbert Pirates Penzance n. He loves to 
hear the little brook a-gurgling. 1883 C. J, Wills Mod. 
Persia 226 Camels have a habit of gurgling. 

Gurgling (g»*-igliq), ppl a. [f. as prec. + 
-ING^.J That gurgles; emitting a sound as of 
bubbling liquid, or purling water; characterized 
by gurgling. 

1596 ? Spenser Thestylis 3 Gurgling sound Of Liffies 
tumbling streames. X614 Sylvester Betkulials Rescue v. 
15 By some River’s side Or gurgling Brook. 163X Mabbe 
tr. De Rojas' Celesfina (1894) xix. 266 Harken to the 
gurgling waters of this fountaine. 1725 Pope Odyss. 
xn. 361 Where a fountain’s gurgling waters play, They 
ru.sh to land, X764 J. G. Cooi'ER Tomb Shaks. 12 The 
nightingale . . ceas’d to float The gurgling notes of her 
mriodious woe. 1844 Dufton Deafness 79 On throwing 
air into the tympanum through the Eustachian tube, a dis- 
tinct gurgling noise was heard. 1847 J. Wilson Chr. North 
(1857) I. 152 He pours the gurgling brandy down his throat, 
1855 Longf. Hiaw. viii. 94 Whirled the birch-canoe in 
circles, Round and round in gurgling eddies. Allbuti's 
Syst. Med. III. 838 Rumbling and gurgling sounds in the 
abdomen. 
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GUSH, 


Heiice with a gurgle. ' ' 

189$ Mar. Corelli Sorrows Saian ix.(ed. 6) 103 * M«rd«rl ’ 
he whispered gurgUngly. , 

Gfirgly (g»*igli), <2. rare. |f. Gobble -h-T,] 
Characierized by gurgling. 

1^4 R. Kipling yitngie Bk. 199 A gurgly rumWy voice. 
tC^rgoliOB. Ohs. rare^'^. \2A.X.. pergulUi 
var, of curculU weevil.J A weevil, 
c 1420 Pallad. on Hush, i, 485 This maner craft wol hold, 
out of thi whete GurgoHoBs and other noyis bestis. 

Gurgoyi(e, variant of Gaegoylb. 

■ t Gurgulation. [ad. med.L. '^gurgulatim-em 
(whence OF. gurgulaciQn)^ i. gurguldre (of echoic 
formation) to gurgle.] Rumbling in the bowels.^ 
CX400 tanfranc's ^ Cirurg, 268 Whanne |>ou touchist it 
|siphacl wih H fyngir, it wole goon yn ajen, & sumtyme 
It woIe come ajen, & it wole make noon p'lirgulacioun. 1542 
Boorde Hyeiary xii. (1870) 267 It {milk] is not good for 
them the wlnche hatie gnrgitlations in the bely. x6^Bulwer 
Putfmmyoi. n. ii. 128 A .little' retraction of the Midriff with, 
out the manifest .act of Gurgulation. 

Giirgulet, obs. form of Goglet K 
f| GTSrgTl-lio. Ohs. [L., s= gullet, windpipe.] 
The gullet ; transf. appetite for food. 

1630 Ranoolph Aristippus (1S75) 3® His palate is 
lost, and with it his gurgulio, *651 etc. Hey for Honesty 
II, iv. ibid. 414 I'll cut your throats, and slit your impudent 
gargulios, 

Gurgun, obs. form of Gurgle v. 

Gurliofite (gf^’rht^rait). Mm. [Named frwr- 
Mojian by Karsten, X807 ; this vvas altered by Jame- 
son to Curkqfite; from Gurkof in Austria, its 
locality ; see -ite.] A variety of dolomite contain- 
ing more than the normal amount of calcium. 

ii8i4 T. Allan Min, Nomen. af* Gurhofian.| 1816 R. 
Jameson Min. (ed. 2)11. 112 Gurhofite. Gurhofian, Karsten. 
189a Bana Min. 273 Gurhofian, or gurhofite ; snow-white 
and subtransiucent. 

Gnxjtm (gjp'id^un). Also gurjon. The native 
name for a large tree of the East Indies and Phi- 
lippine lslmd$j Differerarpts alaim^ from which 
ana other species of Dipterocarpus% viscid balsamic 
liquid is obtained, called gurjun haisam Qxgurjun 
used as a varnish and medicinally. 

*858 Sim MON Ds Bid. TroMe, Gurjwt^ an oleo-resin ; a thin 
Ittlsam or wood oil. 1876 .Harlbv Mat. Meet fed, 6) 702 
Gunun balsam resembles copaiba balsam. 1889 Tmki 
16 Feb. 273/1 The ^urjun oil which I brought k making a 
manifest difference m his [Father Damien’s] face and hands. 

Bietckw. Mag. Sept, 384 The gray-stemmed gununs 
gleam like spectres, AilmtPs Syst, Med, 11 . 76 Hillis 
speaks well of the gurjon oil treatment. 

Hence Gurjuaiic {gnid^ii’nik) a., in gurjimic 
acid (see quots.). 

iSyfi Harlev Mai. Med. (ed. 61 70a The resin contains a 
little crystallisable gurgonic acid Cii HruOs, which 
smpearsto be a hydrate of abietinic acid. 1886 Syd. Soe, 
JLeje.f Gurjnnic acid^ Csj Hs4 O5 + 3 Hj, O. A crystalline 
substance contained in the transparent semi-fiuid resin left 
after the distiliatioa of the volatile oil from gurjun balsam. 
Gurl (gwi), sh. Now ilr, [Cl Goel ».] A 
growl ; l^isterous or rough weather. 

*7S5 J* Shkbbkabe Lydia >1769) I. 85 A voice that was 
ratner a gurl, like an old hound gnawing a bone, than 
a human sound. *790 A. Wilson in Poems ^ Lit, Prose 
(1876) II. 84 Poor starvin' dogs Glower fierce wi’ hungry 
gurle. s8jb6 Galt Lmi 0/ Lmrds iv. 32 He had a pleasure 
• . in gripping roe by the coat-neck* and shaking roe wi* 
a guii. 1880 in D, il. Edwards Mod. Sc, Pods I. 335 He’s 
boufft till the gurl gaed past. 

Gnirl, <2. Sc. Also 6 gurll, gotirl [Cl Goel v. ; 
also Geill a.] Of weather : Boisterous, rough. 

*5x3 DouatAs Mmis vii. Prol 58 For gurl! fv.r. gourI| 
weddlr growyt bcstis haare. 1:7x9 Ramsav Fam. Ep. Answ. 
iii, 27 When northern blasts the ocean shurl, And gars the 
heights and hows look gurl 

Gtirl(g^il), Now.Sk. Also4gmrle. [Echoic; 

cl Geolling, Growl.] 

i. inir. To rumble, growl; (of the wind) to 
roar, howl. 

c 1380 Wyclif Serm, Sei Wks. II, 249 As a roete in a man, 
hat IS not defied bifare, makib mannis bodi to gurle iv.r. 
groule], xjSSy M ascall Govt, Cattie (1627) 62 The gurling or 
rumbling m the belly, and noyse in hw xtox A, W11.SON 
Pack in Poems 4- Lit, Prose {X876I II. 33 Fearfu* winds 
loudgurled. x83»-53 J. BALtANTiNEin WkisUe-Binkiei^cA, 
Song.s) Ser. ii. 90 Whaur the rain fa’s in floods, an’ the 
wind gtirl.s chill 18E85 Standard a Apr. 5/3 They {sc. otter- 
dogs] * gurl ’ and fight amongst themselves. 

f 2 . « Gurgle v, 2. Ohs. ran “b 
But p&rh. guried is a misprint for gurgied} if so tbk i® 
the- earliest instance. of Gurgle V, a. 

x63< J, Haywarb tr. BiondPs BanisFd Virgin 28 The 
blood that at thy appearing gurled out of this wound, both 
convicts thee, and requires at my hands lustice. 

Gurl#, obs. form of Girl. 

IjGurlet (g^'ilet), [F. gurkt, gniiL'l *A 
pickaxe wuth one sharp point and one cutting- 
edge' (Knight Did. Mesk. 1875). 

Crurly (gi*xii), a. Sc. [1 Guel sh. or + -ij 
1. Boisterous, stormy, rough. 

17x8 Ramsay SdinhurgHs Addr, to Country 3 Bare fields 
and gtirly skies Make rural scenes ungmteful to the eye?, 
a Sir P, Spem xiv. in Child Baihdt (1885) II, a*^</a 
When the lift grew dark, and the wind blew loud, And 
gurly grew the sea. 1854 H, Miller 4 * Sekm. il (1857) 
sf When gurly breeaw blow. x88 * G. Macbokalp Castle 
WarM XX. (1883) xstu It*» a gurly nidit ; »o a pinch o* 


licht, an’ the win* blawin* like decvtls. 1803 Crockett 
Stichie Minister 135 It was gurly weatlier. 

2 . Surly, cross, ill-humoured. 

f xyax Ramsay Cufid thrown into the South-Sea 13 The 
od look’d gurly. 18x3 Hogg Queen's IVa/ee 77 Guriv 
ames, and his baronis braw. 1896 Strvenson IVeir of 
Hermiston viii. 246 Ye'K have to look in the gurly face o’in. 
Gurmand, obs. form of Goobmanjj. 
t Giirmandor, Obs. rarc'^\ [app. irreg. a. 
F. goumiander (the ini form) or 1 Gouemakoek] 
« Gouemano « 7 . 

X570 I.EVINS Manip. '&2Jo!3. To Gurmander, ahUgurire. 

Gurmandizo, etc., obs. forms of GoiiMAiyiHZE. 
[Gurmie, spurious word iu Diets.: see Gun- 
kies.] 

Gurmond, obs. form of Gourmanix 
G urmundist ; see Gourmandist. 

Gurnard (g^'inaid), gurnet (g^'inet)* Forms: 
a, 4- gurnard ; also 5 gurnade, 5~() gornard(0, 
6 gurnerd, -arde, 6-7 goitrnar<i(e, Sgronnaxd. 
B. 7 gournot, -it, 7, 9 gurnet, 8 Sc. girnofc, 9 
gurnett. [Prob. a. some variant of F. grcgfmrd 
grumbler (igth c, in Hatz.-Darm,), 1 gregmr to 
grunt (see Groin v.i) ; of cognate etymology are 
OF. gourttaux pi. (1320 Du Cange s.v. Gornus) 
early mod.F. grougomut^ p'onait^ gmrnauld^ gour- 
ncau (Cotgr., who gives the two first as ‘ Langue- 
doc ’), and peril. F. grenaut ^ some large-headed 
fish’ (Littre). For the sense cl gur- 

nard, 1 gromier to grunt; also G. htmThahn^ 
hiurrfisch gurnard, 1 knurren to grumble,] 

1 . One of the marine fishes of the genus Trigia or 
family Iriglidsc^ characterized by a large spiny head 
with mailed cheeks and three free pectoral rays. 

The chief species are distinguished respectively as grey^ 
red (otherwise cuckoo-\ iimatedt streakeeL French (or rocjk.\^ 
sappkirim. and shining (or long-finned^ gurnard. 

«, X3t4 in IVardr. Ace. Edw. gurnards, tM. 

14,. Ordin. 4 Peg. Roy. Househ. {17m) 449 Therwith 
brem de mere, and gurnade, and crabties, and crevyse. 
X4^ Mann. 4 Honseh, Exp. (Roxb.) 391 Davy . . seithe he 

f aid . . for a gurnard, iiij.cf. a xsoo Piers of FuUhmn 18 in 
ImI E. P. P. II. 3 In stede of sturgen or kmprons, be 
drawyth vp a gurnerd or gogeons. c x$3» Du Wks Introd. 
Fr, in Pahgr 913 GournaKies, tumhes. x6*o Vehner Via 
Recta iv. 73 I'he Gurnard .* some are red, and some grey. 
ax6ps WiLLUGMSY tdkyogr, (1686) Table S e Cumlm gti- 
sens, gray Guniard. fbm... Cuculus Salv,, Red Gurnard or 
Rochet. 1694 Falle ferseyxx. 76 Another I fish] of a peifect 
btoori Oloiir, with a lierol and Ihront aimwt as big as the 
rest of the Bwiy ; our Fishermen call it Gronnard, from the 
grunting Noise it makes 1769 De Fee's 'four Gt. Brit. 
III. 341 I’he Gronnard is so called from its grunting Noise, 
when taken. X836 Yakkell Brit, P'islm I. 40 The trivial 
names of mculns and Cuckoo Gurnard are said to have 
been appropriated to this species {Triglot CHCuim\ on ac- 
count ol the similarity of the sound which isaues fiom this 
fish, when taken out of the waters, to the note of the well- 
known bird. ibid. 41 The SaiJphirine Gurnaid- 'Trigia 
kirumio. ibid. 46 1’he Streaked Gurnard, French Gumarrl, 
and Rock Gurnard. 'Trigia Imeaia. X849 Kikohlky AC 
Detum Mmx. IL 278 To dine off gunwds of my own catch- 
ing—exceUent fish, despised by deluded Cbckneys. 1895 
*j. Bickeroyke* Sea Fisking xiii. 413 Grey Ournani, or 
Hard-heads {Triglm gummmmh x8^ Mokrjs dmtral 
Eng, S.V., The onginSl word. Gurnard is ret.ained in New 
JZksaland, and applied to the new specks Trigia kmmt. 

$. x6ri Florio, Grimeio , . a ■ Oournet, a Motchet, or red 
fish. x6xs Markh.am Hng, Housm. (x66o> 67 Thus m.a.y you 
..stew Roches, Gurnets, or almost any sea fish or fresh fish, 
xtS8« Whelkr fmrn. Greece IV. Barbauni, which I take 
to be the same with our (.kourniis, X795 Statist. Acc. Scoilf 
Arniesh, XIV. 175 With, codling, st-th, giriiot, rock-fish. 
*8^ Dr. Johnston in Proc. Merw. Nat. Club 1. No. 6. 170 
The Gurnett or Crooner, X843 Q. Rew. Sept. 477 T’urbot, 
cod, Uag. .gurnet, .and shad, abound an the coasts of Clare. 

tb. Smsed gurnet', a term of opprobrium. 
GurficTs head : used allusively with reiereuce to 
the disproportionate size of the fish's hi*a<!. Ohs. 

xsi^Bmaks. Hen, /F, iv, U. la If I lie not aiharo'd of my 
Sottldkrs, I am a sowe't-Gumet. x|^ Marston ViT 
ianie II, yi, 200 Hk guts are in his braines, huge loblNsr* 
noule, Right Giirnet-s-head, the ' rest without a soule. *606 
Wily Beguiled ProL A a b. Out, you soust gurnet, 

2 . Applied, with qualifications, to certain allietl 
genera, a. Yelkm gunmnd.^ the gemmeous dra- 
gonet, CaUmtymm iyra. fo. Bmrd&dg.^ the red 
mullet, MttUm barhatm. e. Maikd or armed g.^ 
a fiidi of the family Pertsiediidm. d. Piying 
a fifing fish of the family CefikatammiMdw or 
Dadykptmdm: see also quota. 18S2 and 1898. 

1704 Tyson in Phil 'Tram. XXIV. X740, I shall take 
Liberty to call it the Yellow Gurnard, ehm. 17^ In the 
hinder Fin of the Back of the Yellow Gumaid there wete 
nine RadiJ ; in the Red Gurnard fourteen. x8o*-3 tr. P'aliaPs 
Trap, (x 8 1 a) I L 463 The bearded gurnard. 1836 Y ahell Brit 
Fishes I. dj Armed Oumaid* Mailed Guroard, Malarniui, 
PerisUdim Maimrmai. /di¥. I, s^7 Yellow Guimrd. ifiSas 
OciLvi!^ S.V,, The iying gurnard is the 7|iH|'/ei| mlitamt 
which inhabits the Mmterran1w.11, Atlaiitk, and IrMUtn 
*8^ Moaats Amtrai Em. av„ The Flylag Cwfiei; 
m Trigia pofyommata, .hmlty C&ttiekt. 

Gume, dial, form of Giek. 

obs. form of Giskii* Sc. 

idx* Im, Dean Cmtk In A. McKay HM. HUmammk 
2p3 Twa roeikill ineill pnowdls of suck, 

Gtirnot, variant of Gaekjw^, Goufiin. 
0 imiat*ty (gS'Jndti), m. mn., Itgurmi Gue- 
Kaed + -t I J Resembling a graarC 


8878 Earl Rembkokh & G. II. Kingsley .S’, Sea Bubbles 
V, I2X Amongst the flocks vv ere divers very gunietty speci- 
mens, the motion of whose pectorals was not nearly as pro- 
nounced as in the real flying-fish. 

T GuTnipper, A’CW Dngiand, Obs. [Cl Galli- 

Kir.FE.R.] (See qtiots.) 

X634 W. W(X>D Nena Eng. Prosp. i. xi, <’1865) 51 A Gitr- 
nipper. .is a small blacke fly no bigger than a flea xfi74 
Ja.ssBLYN Voy. Ne 70 Errg. laa/fhere is another .sort of fly 
called a Gurnipper that are like our horse-flyes, and will 
bite desperately. 

Gurolit©, variant of Gtromte. 

Gurr Sc. [Echoic ; cf. Caere v.J A 

growl, .snarl. So Giirr z;. inlr.j to gn»wl, snarl. 

x8i4 Correspondent 15 Dec. (Jam.), The gurr of a 

dog as if turning sheep, 1834 PRiNt.;LE Afi'. Si. Proem 
79 The panther round the f<>ld«;d flocks With stifled gurr is 
prowling. 185.9 J* B«ow>* Eah 4* /**. (i86aj 34 He was aye 
gur gurrinL 

jldnrrallL (ga^Til). ^ Jngh-Indmn, [Hindi 
giiT/m.} A kind of plain course India mnslin. 

tyzf A. Hamii.ton NexoArc. E. Ind. 1 . xxxil 393 ITiese 
nwmifactorie-v are of .. Silk, and Silk and (Litton RomalSs 
Currahsand Lun„ie.s. 1858 in Simmonus Put. Trade. 

Gun-ell, mod. dial. fi>rra ol Corhkl. 

Gurrie, obs. form of GnriiiiY. 

Gurry ^ (g»’ri). Nowt/Zt?/, Also 6 gyrre, 7 
gum®. I..)ran-htt*a, 

1523 Friaar.Hn. Husk f 70 But ye can not gyue your 
draught oxe to inoche meat**, e.st.epie il bo the aiu-rmath.. 
fur that wyll c.-u.se hym to hane the gj rre, x6cti Hoi.lani> 
/’//«}■ 1. 399 'the Irafe also is as venimuus as the graiue,yet 
oiherwhiies tln-re ensueili thereof a fiuxe and gurrieof the 
lielly, w-hich saves., life. ibid. IL4S Kithtr the leafeor 
the seed of Siler . . stales the gurrk or nimung out of the 
belly in 4 focAecI Ijeasts. x$79 Cioi.fis, A gurry, alrus condta. 
xEBx Ldm torsi. Gloss. iLv , I had a such a gurry on me as 
if I hadn’t eaten nothink of a fuitnit. 

Gurry hecaL A hand-barrow ; a small 

car or sledge. 

xyw /Ior;e Suhedtm (K. D. D,). X848 C. A. Johns U'^’esk 
at fJmrd $7 Tilt* men are eiupiuyed in runying the fish in 
* Murrks ’ (hand-barrows) to the cellar, 1855 MnitTON Cyd. 
Agric. IL 723/2 <»Nri>yiI>eviU» , a thing for currydiig aiipki, 
carried by two men. x® 3 i Ti/ms 19 Jasu 10/6 Jarge 
Ciuclies of sprats landed at St. lv», the calchcs ranging up 
to 30 gurries per boaL 

D, Cemk gor.'j-butt dial^ a dting-sledge. 

X796 W. Ma«shai.l $V. Fugiand I. lai The ‘Gurry- 
butt’, or dung sledge, of Dcwsshiire, is a surt of sliding 
Cart or barrow' ; tistmlly of a sire pfaptf ro l#e dwvi n by one 
horse, 1834 Brit. Husk 1 . 167 bbr carrying hay, straw, 
foj^gots, &c,, a kind of^car* .ralkd . . gmry bull, in ikvan- 
shire. xSfiy in S'prf, Eng. Dial filvri 3b My ould wneger 
11 do vor put Into a htik gurry-biili. 

jiGiaxry ^ Jagk-/miem. [ilimlustaai 


f.gafk a hill fort.] A small native 

Indian fort. 

1*698 Fotei Arc. F. India 4 P. Gur or Hill 1 $ 

reckoned four Cmir».e up, Imd. 144 1 ‘twir b'ortifwd Gur» 
or Custlei, ibid. *65 Strong ihirrs, m Fu-.tticfcMR upon ih« 
Elo«nt;uns,| *786 Ir, HaHings Wks ihii (40I VI, 

4»o I’he Z»mnn«iars iti fimr Ferguimahi arc m r«frait«»ry » 
to have fortified tbcinwelvc* in thtii Uiu > h;s. i8»s W. Hamil- 
ton Hmdhk Terms^ Gmrrg in the Kai.t Ir»die‘,, a native 
foitifioition, generally conilfthsi of a wall iaiiktd with 
towers. x8^ in Si«mom»» Did. Trade. 

Gurry ^ Chiefly iAS. ^P"haklfishmg, 

The reittse from * cwtthig-io * ami * boiling mi* a 
v?ha!e. Also, fwh-oflal b. Cbrnk^ gurry- iharR 
(secqwot 

*850 Sasaasav Ckem'ePi Mlmlcpu, Adv. xiii. (*850) tSs 
Gurry i«the term by which they lall the combined waier* 
oil, imd dirt that ‘ctiitbg-in ' a whale leiiyeii» m deck and 
below. tWSt$Sitmd, Nat Hist, III. 76 The Kleeiiier shark 
Sornmosm simroerphaits By tire fidiwnivn it is known as 
grouml-shark or gurry-sliark, the word * gurry ' being a local 
term for f»h 'Offal. 

Hence Gxixxf v. to foul with fi»h-offaL 

(Cmt i)ul) 

Gurry, okm, form of Girtiry. 

Gurse, variant of Gmm Obs., girtli. 

Ym, In Wr.*W{lh k«r 572/42 (yugulum^ gtirse. 

Gurt (gfot)* d/tik [’?a. AF. gbrf: «:e GoR«. 
The wore! occurs in Fr. dialfcts ijk-accc} with the 
sense of trench^ conduit (ae Gotkf s.v. Fcr/jJ 
A trench or gutter, esfi In jllimag. 

1633 T. StArffwo Pat, Hik ns. vi. (iHio) 549 By reason 
of aTlurt or CIrft Rtjclr, pMtdc by tire Svu. i6yx Phil. 
Tram, VI. 2098 A heat, ciurt^or I'renrh. tp$ Fkvck Min. 
tomnk 329 Gmrt a fo-i or smur ny Rmsit r«in or 

in a highway ; aiw» a tlwtnrel in « airy nii w;«tr from 
cwie place asimlwr for dreh%ii»K of (.’opp** r Clir, Tin m the 
like, G. i*. R. frtWAN Bms/h SL' iwj I'iiedyke* 

or drains i» Col>f«»r«l Msirtli we callrd * gnrlH — syiwpymotts 
with ‘ III tlw Srmfer'««t%litr€ Ltvck, 

Gurfe, «l»l. form of cJiibAT. 

Gurth, obi, fiiriii of GliiTif. 

Gurts, ol«. ditl |il. of UiiiT sb.^ 

Guru, variant of Cfoniioo, GonniP. 

xSyo Fuf, Meek iS Mar, 656/3 C>ilitr».ftMUt;s of tb® koU», 
imn are ; Cfom-imt, in Sautliiii. 

Guftotie, als, fcHUi of Gii»if », 

Gttse, obs. tncl He. fiiTW of 

GusoBfc&rdst see CiimTAiifk 

Gtwli (g»|j, sb (i Cmn v.l 

I, llm action or an act of giislilng ; a eopimif m 
siidden cmiaioin of iukl ; a rttsh (of waicG blc»d> 


GUSSET. 


GUSH. 


fil7 


tears) ; concr, a quantity of fluid so emitted : a tor- 
rent of water, a flood of tears, etc 

T ^ that all the 

blood of the Lord s . . enemies in Scotland had been in his 
veins;.. I would have rejoiced to have seen it all gone out 
with a gush. K7 « Steele SpecL No. 468 1* 8 Giving him 
. .one Gush of 1 ears, for so many Bursts of Laughter^ 17k:i 

Borlase in rr««.. XLtlll. 9a It feK s'eve^al 

.separate halls of fire ; but upon the house as a large gush, 
or torrent. 31834 M. Scott Cruise Midge (1859) 326 The 
gushes from the rudder .swirl astern mellifluously. 1835-6 
Todd CycL AnaC I. 238/2 The blood . , never flows with a 
gush or per saltum.^ X841 Catlin N. Amer. Ind. (1844) 11. 
xxxu. 4 I ardon this gush from a stranger’s eyes, x8si 
Mayne Reio Scalp H unL xl. 313 A red gush spurted over the 
garments of the Indian. x88s-6 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. 
cxlv. 6-7 A song fresh, free, constant, joyous, refreshing, 
abundant, like the gush of a spring. ^ 

b. The rustling sound of wind among trees. 

1866 G. MACDONAp^««.^ Neigkh,^xx. (iziz) 243 It [the 
wind] rose with a slow gush in the trees. 

% tranp\ andj^f . A sudden and violent outbreak ; 
a burst . a. Of physical phenomena : A gust or 
rush of wind (now dial); a burst (of light, heat, 
sound) ; a burst (of bloom). 

(Churchill) HI. 649/2 Violent gushes of 
Wind. 1821 Clare P ill. Miustr, 11. 16 Till bursting 
oil it [a danim d brook] plopt, In running gushes of wild 
murmuring groans, a. 1825 Forby P^oc. E, Anglia, Gusk, 
a gust of wind. 1840 Dickens Barn, Rudge Ixxii, The 
{lost ot that tavern approached in a gush of cheerful 
light to help them to dismount 1849 Ruskin Sev, Lamps 
VI. § I. 102 A blue gush of violets, and cowslip hells in 
»™y .1851 D. G. Mitchell Fresh Gleam Wks. 

(1804} 323 A faint gush of a distant bugle-note came up 
over the evening air. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sci. (1879) I. 
Ji. 54 A gush of invisible radiant heat. 189a Garden 27 
Aug. 196 This is about the first gush of bloom. 

b. Of feeling and its expression, of action, con- 
dition, etc. 


X7is-ao Pope Ihad xxiv. 638 Each by turns indulged 
the gush of woe. i8ia Landor Couni Julian Wks. 1846 II. 
512 'i'he troubled dreams and deafening gush of youth. 
1856 Emerson Ay. Traits, Char. Wks. (Bohn) 11 . 59 The 
feaxon melancholy in the vulgar rich and pcKir appears as 
gtishes of ill-hutnour, 1874 L. Stephen PLours in Library 
(1892) 1 . ill. iioThere are more frequent gushes of sustained 
rhetoric. 1878 Browning Poeis Croisic 105 Gush on gush 
of praise. 

C. €oUoq. A wbiff, smell. 

*838 E>ickens Old C, Shop vii, The gush of tobacco came 
from the shop. *859 Sala Gas-light X>. iv. 43 A gush of 
fi.sh, stale and fresh, stretches across Thames Street 
d. l/,S\ coUoq^ (See qiiot.) 

1859 Bartlett Met. Amer,, Grnk, a great abundance. 
A Texan would say, ♦ We have got a gush of peaches in uur 
neck of the woods . 

3 , collaq. Objectionably effusive or sentimental 
display of feeling, esp. in verbal expression. 

1866 Sat, RmK 4 Aug. 137/2 Some romantic nonsense, 
born of gmli and the circulating library. 1869 Daily Eeivs 
14 Dec., The book altogether is .silly, and full of gush and 
t waddle. xByz Q. W. Holmes Foei Break/, 4 , v, (1885) 124 
He didn’t go in * for sentiment. . .Gush was played out'. 

Gusli (gJ£?J), V. bbrins : 4-5 gosshe, gusche, 
6 giis(8)]a©, guszb©, gousshe, gowsbe, 6- gush. 
[ME. gosshe, gtis€h&\ as the word is wanting in 
OE. and tbe other Tent, langs., there is nothing 
to forbid the supposition that it originated onoma- 
topaically in ME. If it be of pre-English origin, 
it must app. be a derivative with suffix k or sk 
from the wk. grade of one of the Teut. roots 
^g€ut- or *-geu$- (see below), in which case its 
echoic expressiveness would be an accidental 
development. 

The current but phonoloqically untenable view is that the 
word is an adoption of some one of the Scandinavian or LG. 
words representing the Teut. root "^geus- {:gaus~: gus-', 
several of which closely resemble it in sound and sense ; 
cf., for instance, ON. str. vb., to spurt, gush, niod.Icel. 
jcr«.rf£agush, gusa wk. vb., to gush, MDn. goysen (Du. dial. 
gnisen, ^uizen, goesen), Du. gutsen, gudsen to gush. The 
root *geHs- (which dtses not occur in OE.) is usually 
regarded us derived from pre-Teut. *gheud- (Teut. *geut-, 
OIL gioiaii to pour : see Yete v,, also Gote, Gut) + suffix 
t, according to the phonetic law by which a dental + t 
became in OTeut. ss, simplified after a long vowel or 
diphthong to s; the wk. form gus- with single s being 
developed analogically.] 

1 , znir. * To flow or rush out with violence ' (J.) ; 
to issue suddenly or in copious streams, as water 
or other fluid when released from confinement, 
blood from a wound, etc, Freq. with down, in, 


forth, out, tip, 

’«x4oo Merte Artk. 1130 Bothe Jje guttezand the gorre 
gmx:he5S owte at ones. Destr. Troy 1607 The water 

..(iosshet through Godardys & other grete vautes. 1535 
CovEMDALE Ps. Ixxviifil i6 He brought waters out of the 
stony rocke, so that they gusshed out like the ryuei^s. 
— Acts i. 18 [He] hanged himself, and brast a sunder 
in the myrides, and all his bowels guszhed out 1585 
T, Washington tr. Nickola/s Voy. n. xii. 47 Iheblacke 
and Euxine Sea .. gusheth out through the mouth of 
her wyth great vyolence intoo the Sea Ponticque. yspp 
SvEKSKR F. Q. I. i. 24 A streame of cole-black blood forth 
gushed from her corse. 1644 Evelyh Diary 7 Nov., 
In the nave of the church gushes a fountain. 

Boyle P/ist. Air (1692) 176 Very exuberant .springs, .issuing 
from the tops of most of the other mountains, gushing 
out in great spouts. X727 S. Switzer Pract. Gat'd, n.vu. 
57 The air gushes in with too great violence. 1728 Pore 


Dune. 1, 2X1 Then gush’d the tears. xSzo W. Irving Sketch 
Bk. 1. 5a He could not speak, but the tears gushed into 
his eyes. 1S38 Thirlwall Greece 11 . xv. 284 A hot 
sulphureous spring gushes up in a copious stream. 1853 
Kane Grinnell Exp. xxvii. (1856) 220 A cloud of vapor 
gushes out at every chink. x8^ Tyndall Glac. i. xxiii, 
161 The rain at len^h began to gush in torrents. 

% b. Taken as an echoic word. 

1530 Palsgr. S73/2, 1 gow'she, I make a noyse, as water 
dothe that cometh hastely out. . . Herke howe this water 
gouasheth with strykynge agaynst the stones: escouiez 
comment ceste eaue bruyt,<>tx grottdelle en heurtant centre 
ces pierres. 

2 . iransf. and Jig. To issue, emanate, or be 
emitted copiously. Often directly Jig. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. Prel. in PPolinsked IT. 82/2 To 
stop vp the .spring, from whense all the enuious suspicions 
gushed. 1638 F. Junius Paint. 0/ Ancients 16 Their 
Poems gushing forth as out of a plentifull water-spring, 
a, 1718 Rowe Royal Convert iv. i. Wks. (1720) 61 The native 
Greatness of my Spirit fails, Thus melts, and thus runs gush- 
ing thro’ my Eyes. 1732 Pope Ess. Man 1. 134 For me, 
PIcalth gushes from a thousand springs. i8z6 Mrs. Brown- 
ing Ess, Mind, Wisdom’s music irom thy lips hath gu.sh'd. 
1852 Hawthorne lVonder~Bk., Paradise Children (1879) 
90 Sweet voices of children, . .gushing out in merry laughter. 
1856 Bryant Aniiq. Azre-^bwii, Wavy tresses gush- 
ini> from the cap. i860 Kingsley Misc. I. 366 As for his 
tenderness . . it gushes forth toward every creature, i860 
Tyndall Glac. i. xviii. 125 The sunlight gushed down upon 
the heights. 

3 . Ol a person, parts of the body, etc. : To have 
a copious flow of blood, tears, etc. ; also with 
out, Jorth. Const, with, \oJ, in, into (tears, 
blood, etc.), 

1530 Palsgr. 573/2 Sodaynly his nose gousshed out of 
blood, 1535 CovERDALE Ps. cxviii. [cxix.] 136 Myne eyes 
gusshe out with water. ts6i///rr. Jacob <5- 12 (Collier) 
24 She . . smit her nose that gushed all in blood. 1612 
N. F ield PVoman is a Weathercock 1. ii. C 4 b, Gush eyes, 
thumpe hand, swell heart, Buttons flie open. ^16x7 
P. Bayne Lectures (1634) 249 Whose eyes would not have 
gushed out? 1631 Weever Anc. Funeral Mon. 254 Gush- 
ing out with teares, he said [etc.], 1741 Richardson 
(1883) I. 335 My dear father, not able to contain himself,. . 

f ushed out into a flood of tears. x8xx Ora ttf Juliet iv. 63 
lis nose gushed out with blood. x8ai Keats Isabella xvi, 
Why were they proud ? Becau.se their marble founts Gush’d 
with more pride than do a wretch’s tears? a 1845 Hood 
Desert-Borrh xvii, My nostrils gush’d, and thrice my teeth 
had bitten through my tongue, 1874 L. Stephen Piours 
in Library (1892} 1 . vii. 238 He, .suddenly gushed forth in 
streams of wondrous eloquence. 

4 , trans. ^To emit in a copious effusion’ (J.). 
Also with out, 

*553 Bradford Serm. Repent. (1574) E ivb, We haue 
gushed out this geare more aboundantly in word and deede. 
<11575 Fulke Con/ui. Doctrine Purgatory (1577) 367 He 
gusheth out nothing but bragging and faceing. 1635 
Heylyn PPist. Sabbath (1636- n. 216 It [at. a cake) gushed 
out blood, a 1656 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (x66oi 107 Davids 
eyes gusht out rivers of waters. 1756 Mason Ode to Memory 
16 Poems(i764) 17 Else vainly soft. • would flow The soothing 
sadness of thy warbled woe: . .Vainly. .Thevine gush nectar, 
and the virgin blooHL 1821 Keats xv, His ears 

S ush’d blood. xZ^t^Blackav. Mag. Sept. 255/2 Marble wash- 
and basins gushing water mysteriously at the touching 
of a spring. 1898 G. Meredith Odes Fr. Piist, 76 They 
were Ready to gush the flood of vain regret, 

6 . intr, {colloql) To act with impulse or effusive- 
ness of manner ; to give verbal expression to feel- 
ings or opinions in an over-effusive, exaggerated, 
or sentimental fashion. Also trans. with quoted 
words as obj. 

1864 Webster, Gush., 2. To act with a sudden and rapid 
impulse. 1873 Miss Broughton Nancy 1 . 91, I go to bed, 
feeling rather small, as one who has gushed, and who.se gush 
has not been welcome to the recipient. 1883 Miss Braddon 
Gold. Calf •v\\/Yes,, and you saw much of each other, and 
you became heart-friends gushed Miss Wolf. 1887 
Ruskin Prseterita II. 1x9 There were few things he 
[Turner] hated more than hearing people gush about par- 
ticular drawings. 

Gush (g»j)j ctdv. [f. Gush ®.] Witb a gush. 
In quots, quasi-xV^A as an echoic w'ord. 

x6o8 Tourneur Rev,^ Trag, v. i. Wks. 1878 II. 132 He 
that dyes drunke falls into hell fire like a Bucket o’ water, 
gush, gush ! a 1845 Piocm Competss x, When, gu.shl a flood 
of brine came down The sky-light — quite a fountain. 

Gusher [f. Gush z>. + -ee ^.] One 

who or that which gushes. 

1 , One who is over-effusive or sentimental in the 
expression of opinion or feeling. 

1864 E. Yates Broken to PJamess vi, The enthusiastic 
gusher who flings his or herself upon our necks, and insists 
upon sharing our sorrow. 1882 Miss Braddon Mt. Royal 
I. viii. 234 ‘That is too lovely’, urged the gusher. 189a 
Chmnb. Jml. 7 May 292/1 You are no impulsive gusher. 

2 . U.S, A gas-well or oil-well from which the 
material flows profusely without pumping. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 13 Oct 6/iTagieff’.s ‘ gusher’ beats out 
and out every previous record in the oil regions of the two 
hemispheres. 1892 Harper's Mag. May 906/2 In South 
Dakota . . there are already more than 50 high-pressure 
wells or * gushers ’ as they call them there. 

Gushet, Sc. form of Gusset. 

GusliixLg jfA [f. Gush + 

-ingI. J 

1 . Violent or copious outflow of water, tears, 
blood, etc. Also with Jorth, out. 

C1380 Wychf Sel. Wks. in. 437 As 5if hevene of oon 
cloude sende gushyng of watir « ouerflowede som er|>e. 


xs6a Turner PPerbat n. 170 The gussingout of blood of the 
nose. 160X Holland Pdiny I. 62 By the gashing of the 
sea between, it was plucked from it, and left a Firth. 
a 1750 A. Hill Reconciliation. Wks. 1753 III, 59 As 1 rais’d 
my eyes, their balls struck fire, And w-ateiy gushin|:s wept 
the rash desire. 1832 I'ennyson Lotos-Platers 3,1 I'o him 
the gushing of the wave Far far away did seem to mourn 
and rave On alien shores, a 1835 Mrs. Hemans Dreaming 
Child Poems (1875) 458 First gushings of the strong, dark 
rivers flow. 

Jig. x8oo Wordsw. Brothers 407 A gushing from his 
heart, that took away The power of speech, 1840 R. M. 
M^Cheyne in Mem. (.1872,1 363 The gushings of aflection. 

2 . colloq. Extravagant display of feeling or sen- 
timent. 

1890 Athenseum 8 Mar. 302/3 The story would be nothing 
without all the gushing between the brothers. 

GusEing kg2?Tiij)j [f- z/. -i- -ing^ ] 

That gushes. 

1 . Flowing or issuing with violence or in copious 
streams. 

1583 Stanyhurst ASneis n. (Arb.) 60 And Hefe with the 
gushing bloodshed to the gods he released, 1590 Spenser 
F". Q. 1. xi. 22 A gushing liver of blacke gory blood. 1640 
Lithgow {title) The Gushing Tl’eares of Godly Sorrow. 
1667 Milton P. L. xi. 447 He fell, and deadly pale Groand 
out his Soul with gushing blood effus’d. C1709 Prior 
Callimackus' Hymn to Jupiter 36 Adown the mount the 
gushing torrent ran. 1832 W. Irving Alhambra I. 72 Her 
gushing fountains and perennial streams. 1840 Dickens 
Barii,'^ Rudge Ixxviii, ‘Yes, triumph', she cried, with her 
whole heart and soul in her earnest voice and gushing 
tears. 1869 Phillips P'esuv. iii. 92 I'he fluid raa.ss no longer 
issued in a continual and gushing stream. 

2 . Emitting fluid copiously, rare. 

1717 Pope Eloisa 35 My gushing eyes o’erflow. 1725 — 
Odyss. V. 413 From his nostrils wide, And gushing mouth, 
effused the briny tide. 18x5 Hertensia v. v. Fled is her 
spirit thro' the gusliing wound. 

3 . tratisj. 'reeming, 

18x9 Byron Juan i. 124 When the showering grapes In 
Bacchanal profusion reel to earth Purple and gushing. 
1823 — Islatid 1. ii, The gushing fruits that nature gave 
untill’d. 

4 . Jig. Effusive, overflowing, displaying or mani- 
festing itself impulsively. 

1807 Wordsw. White Doe vii. iir By her gushing 
thoughts subdued She melted into tears. 1838 Lytton 
Alice 51 The gushing fondness, .which should have charac- 
terised the love of such a mother to such a child. 1856 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett, II. 297 Never such gushing affiuence of 
imagery I 

b. In depreciatory sense : Given to or character- 
ized by *gush’, marked by effusive display of 
feeling or sentiment, colioq. 

1864 Fraser's Mag, Nov. 627 Donald did not belong to 
what, in the slang of translated Cockneys, is called the 
Gushing School. X865 M is.s Braddon Only a Clod i. 8 
A gushing damsel of thirty-five. ^ 1877 Black Green Post. 
xviii, To hear the confessions of this gushing young creature. 
1878 Seeley Stein III. 37 The Emperor Alexander .. was 
received with a gushing speech by the Superintendent 
Gusevius. 

Hence Q'U’sMngfly adv., Gu-sMngness, 
x8i8 Byron Ch. Har. iv. Ixxi, Parent of rivers,^ which flow 
gushingly. 1859 Sat. Rev. 19 B’eb. 220/2 Ihis is. in some 
degree attributable to her gushingness. 1865 Miss Braddon 
Sir Jasper xiv, The gushingly spontaneous trifier she was 
W'ont to be. 1870 R. B. Brough Marston P.ynck ii. 13 She 
seizes [him] .. gushingly, by the arm_. 1871 M. Collins 
Mrq. <5' Merck. IL viu. 223 Young ladies had.. been apt to 
show themselves gushingly affectiimate. 

Gushy (g»’fi)> [f. Gush sh. -b -yi] In- 

clined to, or characterized by, ‘gush’. 

1889 in Century Diet, 1893 Stratid Mag. VI. 627/2 Not 
one of these inscriptions can be characterized as gushy or 
foolishly sentimental. 

Gusirig, Sc. form of goosing (s.v. Goose v.). 
Gusle, obs. form of Guzzle z/. 

Gusling, obs. fnnn of Gosling. 

c 147s /'ict. Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 760/35 Hie ancemlns, a 
guslyng. 

Guss, obs. Sc. form of Goose. 

Gusschelle, var. Jussel Obs. 

Gussel, obs. form of Guzzle z». 

Gusset (g»*set). Forms: 5-7 gussettfe, 6 
gossette, 8 gussit, 7 gousset (also 9 Hist, in 
sense i), 5- gusset. iS. Sc. 5, 9 guschet, 7, 9 
gushet, 8 gooshet. [a. OF. gouchet, gousset 
(i3thi c. in Hatz.-Darm.), Si]:-p. f. gousse shell of 
nuts, etc, = It. guscio ] 

1 . In a suit of mail, a piece of flexible material 
introduced to fill up a space at the joints between 
two adjacent pieces of mail. 

X412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy in. xxii. ^151.3) N ij b, Apayre 
gussettes on a pety cote, c 1470 Henry PP’allace ir. 63 
A rycht straik Wallace him gat that tyd : In at the guschet 
brymiy he him har. 1497 Will o/Sympson (Somerset Ho.), 
A paire of gu-ssettes a folde St a Standard of Mayle. 1500 
Nottingham Rec, III, 72. i jak, i peyr de gossettes. 1653 
Urquhart Rabelais 1. xlii. 137 The gussets of his armour 
under the arm-pits. 1824 Meyrick Anc. Armour II. 104 
Instead of gu.s.sets to protect the armpits, circular plates are 
attached by points which are tied at their centi-e. 1874 
BoUTELL.< 4 r»« ^ Arm, x. 197 Goussets of mail were worn 
at the joints. 

2 . A triangular piece of material let into a gar- 
ment to strengthen or to enlarge some part, esp. 
ill order to afford ease in movement. ^ Scent oj 
gusset ; smell of the armpits. 
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<ri57o Pride ^ LotvI. (1:341) 35 The woman and the wench 
were clad in russet worne so very neere, That ye might 
see dearie tiirough both sleeve and gusset The naked skinne. 
i$8o Hollyband Trem.Fr. I'ong, Gousset , .cfzme ckemise^ 
..the gusset of a slurte. 1688 R. Holme Armatiry i. roS.h 
Gusset, a thing belonging to a Shirt or Shift. 1690 Evelyn 
Mund. MuUehr. 9 Essence rare , . to repel, When Scent of 
Gousset does rebel. 1723 Lend. Gaz, No. 6150/3 A white 

f reat Coat,, .with two Gussits in the Shoulder-Seanu 1843 
[ooD Song Shirt iii, Seam, and gusset, and band. Band* 
and gusset, and seam. 1878 Lady Herbert tr. Hilbner's 
Rambic II. vi, 35a The gussets of his waistcoat. 1880 
Plain Hints Needletuork 63 The neck gus.set of a gentle- 
man’s shirt is sometimes made the shape of an isosceles 
triangle. 

b. The * clock* of a stocking. Sc» 

1683 Linioun Green (1817) la (E. 1). D.) He’d flame-like 
gushets, to his thighs Half up, on stockings blue. 1724 
Ramsay Generous Gent, ii, Silken hose with gooshets fine. 

c. pL The flexible sides of a pair of bellows, 

d. An elastic insertion in the side of a boot. 

xWt Our Eng. Home 130 The gussets [of bellows in the 
i6th c.] fastened with trefiil bull ion -headed nails, were 
made of scarlet velvet. 1881 Daily News 17 Jan. 3/3 The 
inquiry for gussets shows no improvement. 

3. iramf. A triangtilnr piece of land. 
tfiSo JPuLLEH Pis^ak L 34 Which gore, or gusset of ground, 
was called Apherema, that i.s, a thing taken away, because 
parted from Samaii^ and pieced to Judea. [*667 in N. 
Mitchell Hist, Bridgewater 1840) 69 A piece of 

common land between the lots in form like a gussett.] 
1825 80 Jamieson, A gusekei o' land, a narrow intervening 
stripe; a small triangular piece of land interposed between 
two other propenie.s'. [1871 Alexander Johnny Gibb xlii, 

A gushetie 0’ finer Ian’ there is not upo’ the place.] 

4, Her. An, abatement formed by a line drawa 
from the dexter or sinister chief to a central point 
from which the line is continued perpendicularly 
to the base of the escutcheon, (Cf. Goke sbA 4 .) 

1562 Leigh Artmrie (1597) 72b, Hee beareth Argent, two 
Guwets Sable . . If he be too letcherous, the Gusset on the 
right side: If he commit Idolatrie to Bacchus, then the 
gu&set on the left side, 16x0 Guillim Heraldry i. viii. 
(1660) 45. x66x Morgan Sj^h. Gentry ii. vii. 78 The gusset 
was proper for Reuten. 

5. techn. A * bracket * or angular piece of iron 
fixed at the angles of a structure to give strength 
or firmness. 

18.. W. Fairbaibn in ITre Diet. ArfsitBS'p 1. 213 Gussets, i 
when used, .should be placed in lines diverging from the j 
centre of the boilers, and made as long a.s the position of | 
the flues and other circumstances in the construction will i 
admit, X879W. H. White in Cassell’s Techn. Rduc. IV. 
363/3 The principal transverse frames are made up of 
* gusset' or ^bracket '-plates instead of plates lightened by 
holes.. 

6 - uttrib.^ as gusset- armour \ jgusset (bracket) 
-plate, stay » ssense 5 ; gusset needile Knittingy 
one of the two side needles used in knitting the 
foot of a st ocking. 

x6s3 Urquhart Rabelais n. xxviL 173 *Gushet-armo«r for 
the armpits. 1869 Sm E. Reed Skij^bu/ld. i. 13 All that 
was done to her was to refasten the *gusset bracket -plates 
at her bca.m ends. x88s 30 Mar. 333/x When the 

left hand side *gusset needle is reached knit the eighteen, 
stitches that were picked up from the side. 1^3 PAiloL 
Soe. Trans. Monthly Absir. at Dec. ni. iv, HhmeLHu-te^ 
in girder-work, from gusset in needlework. 1^7 D. A. I..f)w 
Machine Dratv, {1892) 12 One form of boiler stay, called 
a ‘ *gusset stay*. . . The stay or gusset plate is if of an inch 
thick. 

Hence 0 u*sseted a.y having a gusset or gussets ; 
G-UL’ssetingziM sky insertion or making of gussets; 
also coftcr.y a gusset 

1883 Daily News 24 Sept 2/6 Gusi^ttings are ajs much 
neglected as ever; and only a revolution iu fashion in the 
character of boots worn can efifetU any substantial revival. 
X883 Washington Evening Star 31 Oct. 3. '6 The gusseted 
feet [of stockings] in colors. x888 Besant Fifty K. Aga vi. gt 
Everylxidy knew that every girl in the place was always 
making, mending, cutdng-out, basting, gusseting, trimming, 
turning, and contriving. 

CrtlSSie (g 3 ?"si). Sc. and north. Also 9 goossy, 
guisie, gissy, geassy. [Cf. Norw. gasse pig 
(Aasen),] A pig, swine, f The gussis croo, i. e, 
the pig-stye, used jocularly as if the name of a con- 
stellation. 

X5,. King Berdok 3 in T..aing Anc. Pop. Poetry 269 Quhen 
Phebus rang in sing of Capricorn And the mvne wes past 
the gussLs cro. 1818 Hogg Bro::mtie Bodsheck^ etc. II. 331 
She didna only change me incil an ill-faurd he-sow, but 

f uidit me shamefully ill a’ the time 1 was a goossy. X893 
forthumhld. Gloss.^ Geassy^ a pig. 1893 Crockett Men 
of Moss Hags 172 A great fat gussie o’ a loon they ca' Jock 
Wabster. 

Gussing, obs. form of Gushing. 

Gust Also 6 gniste. fapp. a. ON. 

gtisDr. related to gidsa to gush or gi^ta to pour 
(see Yhi'E ? 7 .). The late appearance of the word, 
however, causes some difBcully. Pos.sibly it may 
have been preserved in nautical or dialectal use.] 

1. A sudden violent rush or bla.st of wind ; f for- 
merly often in less restricted sense, a wind-stonuy 
a w'hirlwind, 

X588 Shake, Tit. A. v. iis. 69 A flight of Fowle, Scattred 
by wintles and high tempestuous gusts. <r 1600 — Bonn. 
xiti, 'fhe stormy gusts of winters day. x6i» Dskkeb // it 
be Ptoi gmd'^\%. X873 III. *93 A bkekeGust is commmg: 
vp a-!ow-thtrc hey ; A young-man vp toth 'rop-inast-heaia, 
and looke-out. X&1.3 How'Kll Paremm refieeung on 'Times 
X5 An Haraacana, that Zndka gust. *(^ Ace. Sep. Late 


Voy. 1. IS7 A great gust of Wind at N.W. with Rain. 
a X71S Burnet Owtt Time ii. (1724) I, iio By some easterly 
gusts the ship was cast away near Berwick. 17^ Anson’s 
Voy. III. V. 334 A sudden gust of wind brought home our 
anchor, 1756 Franklin in Phil. Trans. Ly- 187 Hence 
gusts after heats, and hurricanes in hot climates. 1823 
Sco tt PexmTl xx, The wind . , began to rise in gusts from 
the north-west. 1836 Macgillivray tr. Humboldt’s 7'rav. 
X. 124 The gust accompanied by thunder returned periodi- 
cally. X843 Lever J. Hinton ii, The wind swept in long 
and moaning gusts along the bleak pier. 1S93 Law Times 
XCV. 104/2 On the day of the occurrence the wind was 
somewhat strong, coming in gusts. 

b. A burst or gush (of water or rain). 

x6io W. Folkingham Art 0/ Survey u x. 33 Land-flouds, 
fatte Riuers and Gusts of water. 1697 Dryden Mneid v. 
xp What Gusts of Weather from yon gathering Cloud. X817 
Coleridge Sibyll. Leaves (1862) 170 The gust pelting on 
the out-house shed Makes the cock shrilly in the rain.storm 
crow. 1841 James Brigand ii, 'i'he heavy rain dashed in 
gusts against the clattering casements. 1870 Dickens E. 
Brood ii, The giant elm-trecs as they shed a gust of tears, 

c. A burst (of fire), a puff (of smoko) ; a burst 
(of sound). 

1674 tr. Marimiere*s Voy. N. Countries 136 To see. .new 
gusts of Fire and Ashes break out. x8ix Pinkerton Pciral, 
11 . 552 Gusts of smoke .. escape. 1849 Mitchell Battle 
Summer { 1852) 269 His words come to distant quarters of 
the hall only in feeble gusts of sound. X894 Hall Caine 
Man.vman 11 1. xi, x66 The voice of Pete came in gusts 
through the floor. 

2. Jig. Chiefly With conscious reference to the 
literal sense and retention of literal language ; also 
gen.y a burst, outbreak, outburst. 

1611 .Breed Hist. Gt. Brit, ix. xvii. § 6. 675 The brute of 
which gust blowne into stout Warwiekes eare. 1639 G. 
Timm. Kcclus. xii. 16 The gust of Sin, may Stir a Surly 
tiding, In Seas pacificke. x(^i Flavel Metk. Grace xxviii. 
486 0 remember what a meer feather thou art in the gusts 
of tempiation. a 17C4 T. Brown Beauties Wks. 1730 L 44 
Gusts of pleasure hurry thro’ my veins. X70S Double Wel- 
come xiv. 2 You fly On Gusm of Hope, and Wings of Vic- 
tory. X71S 20 Pope Odyss, iv. 249 A gust of grief l:»egan to 
rise. X783 Burke East Ind. Bill Wks. IV. 77 When the 
first little sudden gust of passion against these gentlemen 
was spent. X789 Mad, DAbblay 3 Aug., They . * 

were received with the most violent gusts of joy and luusias. 
X807 Crabbe Par. Reg. m. 913 How and from whence these 
gusts of grace will blow- x%» Robertson Serm. Ser, i», 
xviii. 335 I’ossed by a thousand gusts of unholy passion. 

3. Comb. J gust-moved 

1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. hi. xtx The waving of her 
gust-moved hair. 

Gust (g 2 ^st), $b.^ Now arch, f ad. L. gusl-us 
taste; cT Gout, Gusto,] *«TA8Tiij, in various 
senses, 

1. The sense or faculty of ta.ste; jioccas. m act 
of tasting or of satisfying the appetite, 
c XAOfO Pi/gr. Lyf Mankode m. xli, (1869) 137 What thing, 
quod j, is giistef It is that, quod she, hi whmhe piLsseth at 
that j swelwe. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trap, (ed. a) 297 'Die 
fruit is somewhat impleitwant at first gust, X638 G. Sandys 
paraph. Job (1648) xo Oh c.tn unseas’ned cates the giwt 
invite? 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vii. xiv. 367 Aris- 
toiie . . accuseth Philoxenus of sensuality, for the greater 
pleasure of gust desiring the neck of a Crane. 1670 
J, Beale in Phil. Trans, v. 1x56 We cal! in the 'restimuny 
of the (Just . . to prove the asperous . . Particles in some 
Lifiuors. 1672 Tu.'iTOxm. Assignati&n ui, iii, I hate to snatch 
a morsel of Ijove, and s»o away; i am for a Set-meal, where 
1 may enjoy my full Gust* 

transf. 1696 SOUTHERNS Oromoho ii. iii. Such sweets, 
as best can entertain The gust -of all the senses, x8gi3 W. 
Watson Excurs. in Criticism 22 If any reader k so un- 
fortunate as to find that a prolongeti familiarity w ith Shake- 
speare begets at last a somewhat blunted senstibllity to the 
roaster s supreme power, a re-medy is at hand by which his 
paiate may recover its gust- 

f2. Individual ta^te, liking, or inclination. Ohs. 
<ri6oo Skaks. cxiv, Mine etc well knowes what with 
bis gust Is greeing, a xi^3 Sanderson Prrf. to HuJkr’s 
Potoer Pnnees J Condited to the gust and palate of 

the Publisher, 1664 H. Mori MysL Inif. an T’ypes . or 
Parables accommodate to the Conceit and Gust of the 
Vulgar. X670 Cotton Espemm iii. x. 526 T'his resolution 
was not far the gust of the Court, Wood Atk. Oxom, 
II. 58'r He preached .. before, the Commems, but., little 
to their gust and liking, xjfoy in Hearne CollecL fO. H. S.) 
II, 46 'Tis with great - satisfaction 1 learn y* y* Icon -of y*' 
Shield was so mtich to y' Gust of a Gentleman of your 
Learning, xpo Ds Foe Cmsoe i. viit, My very Desires 
.a.lter’d, my Afectioas cha.nged their Gusts, X73» GmtL 
Mag, I,L 9^5 Beauty ma-y win the Eye» and satisfy the 
present Gust or Appetite. X73» Pore Ess. Mam i. X17 
Destroy all Creatures for thy sport or gust, Yet cry, If 
Man’s -unhappy, God’s unjitst. 

1 3, ^Esthetic or artistic tote, sense, or percep- 
tion. Obs. rare. 

15W6 Aft of PaiMtimit-^e^) 335 He had a goed gust in 
designing, xyxs M, Davies Aiken. Brii. !. 14 All who 
have the least Tincture or Giaat in Solid Erudition. X7X6 
Ibid, IL 161 Dediottesd to him who k mid to have had the 
best test and raojit gmt in %mh old Church-Collects. 

4. Keen relish, appreeiation, or enjoyment, e«p. 
as displayed in speech or action. 

J- MAYWAu^tf.BimdtsBamisKdVlrg. 160 Wbweinte. 
reading! she consumed her houres with a gust that exceeded 
herageandsex, x66o Jbr. Tayloe Worthy Commum, 1. v. tm 
I,.et 00 man judge, .of the $Hmiperitie. .of hb service in thh 
roinisterie by any MUMblerelkh* by the gust and delkiousne« 
which he sometimes fwreeives. t 6 &^ M ilton P.L. x. 567 They, 
fondly thinking to allay Their jqppethe with gmt, instod 
of Fruit Chewed bitter Mhm, xdpg .Bavoaif fummai m. 
(1697] xio Such Lust Their iCiaw have, and «»iat with 
such a Gust. 17*5 De Foe Vey. remd World 1x840) 325 


In this gust of their greedy appetite, they considered not 
where they were. 1734 Watfs Relig. ywre H789) iii 0 the 
shameful gust and relish that some people find 'in reproach 
and slander 1 1776 Johnson in Boswell 26 Mar., A, woman 
who gets the command of money for the first time upon her 
marriage, has such a gust in spending it, that .she^ throws it 
away with great profusion. 1780 Cowper Table 7’. 240 He 
drinks his simple beverage with a gust. 1817 Lamb Z.i'ifL 
(18S8) IL 3 Now could you expect her To take much gust 
In long speeches. With her, tongue as dry as du.st. x8ao 
Scott xli,.The more pampered burgess and guild- 

brother was eating his morsel with gust. 1831 Lyttom 
Godolpk. XXXV, He’ tasted the .sweets of companionship with 
more gust than he had yet done. 1869 IL W, Newman. 
Misc.yZa Michelet, who sees England in Carthage, reviles 
her with great gust. 

b. Const- of foTy occas. tOy after, in, esp. in pbr. 
7o have a gust of', to have a liking or relish for, or 
keen appreciation of. 

x^z’j-jj F ELTiiAM Resolves n. xxxiv. 228 When . . the gust 
of pleasure which help’d him to mispend his Youth, through 
time andjanguid Age shall he blnnt<'d and dull. 1658 Jer. 
'rAYi.OR in E^felyn’s blem. {1837J III. X03, I perrx-ive your 
relish and gust of the things of tlie world goes off con- 
tinually. xb6o Boyle AVw Exp. Phys. Meek. Pref. 17 If 
you have a true gust for the Pjock you read, 1^83 Kennett 
tr. Krasm. on Folly 26 '1 here are otlsers that have no 
gust in this sojt of pleasure, ifipx K. '1 avi.or Bekmen’s 
Ihi'os. Philos. 188 It takes away the desire, gust or lu.st 
after them, xyoa F.ng. 'Theophrast. 312 '1 here’s a gust of 
liberty in the following of a man’s humours. 1708 Hearne 
Collect. (O. H. S.) 11.^120 A g:eat oljst meter of real 
Learning, and no true friend to any that have a gust for it, 
1724 i>E Foe Mem, Cavaiierii^4fii 30, I had no gust to 
anti(}uiues. 1769 J. Wallis Nat, Hist. Aorihumbld. L 
Pref. 8 Such as have a gust for anything Kotnan. 1777 
JmiN.soN in Boswell 20 Sept., Why, .Sir, I nev-t-r knew any 
one W'ho had such a gust for Loudon a.s you have. 

t 5. Liking ftJt by others for oneself ; favour, 
Obs. rare. 

X654 H. I/Estrange Ckas. ! fis .^mhiliom by some 
meriioiious service to earn a tetter gust, or correct the uni- 
ver^a! oriium against him. 

6 . Savour or flavour (of food, etc.). 

1536 Beli.knpen Cnm. Scot uBati 1. p. xxxvii, Jn this 
cr.ig growis ane rirht delh ius herte ; and, quhen it is trans- 
ponit .. it k of litil! saiww or gust, ifiay-yy Fli.tham Re- 
solves IL XV. 190 Like a draught of pleuHmt^jwyscm, the 
gust is gone, x66p Worlhxjk Sysi. Agric. iii. | 4 Ci68x) 
122 Fruit ..grafted on &to*k« of anyther cwntrary nature, 
much debaseth the Gust of the Fmit, 1699 Evelyn 
taria 4 Hrrte eaten with .. Gyh Salt, ^to give them 
a grateful Gust ami Vehide. X743 i.mdoPi^A Country Brew. 
11. led. 2) jpi Tliat smouth Gimt and plwiHam Taste to the 
pjilate, which, after a proper Age in the M alt •litmor, every 
Drinker enjoys te>th in Itlouth and Body. iSai I, .am® Elia 
Ser. i. Grace hef. Miat^ The whylc vegrtulile trite have 
lost their gust with me, Gnly I sifick to Mparngim. x8s4“tS 
I’atmork Angel in Ho. 1. 1. vl ^1870' 70 Ever her ciiasie and 
noble air Cave to love's feast its tlnncert gust. 

b. Pleasing taste or gratifying flavour; rdish 
(as of something eaten or cl rank), 

1649 Jkr, Taylok Gt Exemp, 11. Ad sect. xii. When 
we lung for Manna and follow Cbriti for kmyes, noi of a low 
and terrestrial giwt, l»ut of that bread which came down 
from heaven. X653 H. Cogan tr. Pi*tid$ Trm», vi. jfi 
[HeJ ware . . nevtT to eat either fruit, wit, w any other 
thing, that might bring the tn fei» palate, 

a 1677 Hale Prim, Grig. Mem, iv, vih. 375^^ Sensual Gtxxis 
have their proper gust and relish with him. x6to Fknn 
Atfdr. Proi. u iB Tis the l‘a.Hte. the Gust, the Reiish, that 
makes the Viettuh go down. id8* Glanvh.l Smid$ifism$ 4 s 
SO That thing! of giirt and reiiAfi must be judg'd by the 
sentient and vital facilities. 1841 I)’lh«Aiai Amem, Lit, 
I1867) 7 The dwcuwcm h not yet obsolete, and it may still 
offer all the .gust of novelty. 

t7. A taste, m experience of something; also, 
a foretaste, D&. 

iffS» Gwrnali. Chr. im Arm, ti. 439 The Spirit, wte 
kwnt from Heaven to., give them mim sweet gust of it, 
by »«hedding abroad the mtm of It in tlwir souh. xfiya 
Med/$ Lfe in B As, 25 A GurI of the powerfi of the world 
to come, X1S75 tr, bfarkMveiiTs Prime vii. itSSji 47 By 
giving them a gust of their future felicity, *68* Sm 1 , 
Browne ikr. ihor, ill. law In M'vmUyor eighty ye.ps a 
man may have a deep gwit of the wurrltl, bjivi.E 

Aec, E. imdia ^ P. ck> llaftpy .. those, and oiily thwe, 
bmught hither in their Nonage, telore they have a Gust of 
cutr Aibio-a. 

0Tft»t Now only Sf. ff. Gbst sb*^ 

or atl.L giisMrey tgusi^m (iB»T 

1. irmu* To taste; to rdisli. Also akoL (or 
intrA. 

c X430 Pilgr. LyfAtanhkfe iH. xll CiSS-'d En inklicl or 
rowe as |ie gtt*4te may wu-utn. a Rajs Raviug Ji. 40 
IWiscioin Bj swetar . , iiritl of iiwre liwt Than eriJly thing 
lhai man may giwt. is;^ Bii.i.knpkm Cron, f tot UHm * 1. 
p» xli, Ane l»inl or fowli that he** nmiii giiHiit of meit, 
X570 Buchanan mitkim Wkv. Having anys 

how giitde it i« in drninly Watwr. *609 

KRHS Reg, JlimJ, ,iso Hit lalftteri of aill .. are not reddle 
to tftGt m gijHtt the aill, « off the brawt^tcr* lies tmmed 
it. x%i R. H. Armignm, Wk&ie Cmttum 1 , j i‘lw htroary 
soiile sweetly giwii agat«« ilw wiiite Spiriiuall cattsi, as did 
soi»t«lm« she hearerii of Saint Peter. iHf L’Emiawis 
Bgmmm. # FI /’/«w, The Fiikte of thK age giiitts nothing 
lltfh. M x%7 R. Uwmm LftfAiMep^ m many 

judtcimw palato thoukl g»i a pkee ln«slpi«L 

2. gmsi the mouiky or tho ptb ; to give a 
relish to the palate. Sc 

41470 Ke*««V»n M&k Fak w. iTonm # C. Mfome) xviti, 
Ane quhile cantllH .. In »teii! of »py€c to tiiair inowth 
with ttll, a *774 Fiwtutvw Ctmhr Oysars Pw-ms (1845) 
8 »m jll iKttlikm, I’hat gtiit* hw g«h wi* opit-r-Mm-e. 
i»x8o* R, Gals Elegy PMddmg A/«m Wkiw ili She hid 
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the T<nac 1 < sae weel, To gust the gab o’ ony chkl. iSgS M. 
^ORTEOUS Johnny 13 He . . touk care .. to 1. till the 

jmghn stoups wi’ mair To gust their raou’. 

Gust (g2?st'), rare-K [f. Gust sd.l} intr. 
I'o gust tip : to rise in gnsts or bursts. 

1813 Coleridge Lett (1895) 608 The Pride, like the 
bottom-swell of our lake, gusts up again. 

Gust, obs. form of Guest sb. 

(g2?*stab’l\ <2. and sb. Now 
[ad. late L. gustabilis^ Lgustdre to taste ; see Gust 
vJ and -ABLE.] 

A. adj. 

1 . That can be tasted, tasteable ; also, having a 
pleasant taste, appetizing. 

1480 Caxton Chi/d's JIfet. xv. hi, Mylk, hony & herbes 
gustable. uSoi-a Fulbecke 1st Pi, Paratt 15 If the thing 
that IS sold bee liquide and gustable, and the buyer doth 
taste of it. 1615 G. Sandys Trav, 11. 127 Of so many thou- 
sand wels .. this only affoordeth gustable waters. 1713 
Derham PAys.-Theot, v. viii. (1714) 316 A Gustable thing 
seen or smelt, excites the Appetite. 1838 New Monthly 
Mag, LIII. 557 Oysters have furnished food, both mental 
and gustable, to the wag. 1870 A. L. Adams Nile Falley 
<§• Malta. 36 'rhe removal of the .skin adds apparently to the 
gustable qualities of these birds. 

2 . Of qualities ; Perceptible by the sense of taste. 
Of perceptions : Gustatory. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp, 33 Some fqualities] are 
tangible . . others gustable. 1661 Glanvill Van, Dogtn. 
vii. 67 A blind man cannot conceive colours, but either as 
some audible, gustable, odoriferous or tactile qualities. 
c 170s Bp. Berkeley in Fraser Life (1871) 476 Gustable and 
olefactible perceptions. 1855 H, Spencer Princ, Psychol. 
in. vi. (1870) I. 333 The higher animals perceive an increased 
number of gustable differences. 

B. sb, A thing that can be tasted ; an article of 
food. 

164a H. More Song of Soul n. ii. ii. iv, The touch acknow- 
ledgeth no gustables ; The tast no fragrant smell or stinking 
sent, a 1653 J. Smith Set Lise. iv. iii. (1821) 87 Should we 
judge of giLstables by our taste. 1838 A. B. Granville 
Spas Germany 85 What gastronome . . can hope to partake 
of the tithe part of thus long list of gustables? i^S Onting 
(U. S.) Oct. 28/1 A table that literally cries aloud with its 
weight of gustables. 

i* Gustaxd. Sc. Obs, Also 7 pb. gnaestards, 
[Etymologizing alteration of Ostaede or Bustaeb, 
by substitution of Goose for the first syllable.] A 
bustard. 

1536 Bellenden Cron, Scot (1821) I. p. xlii, Beside thir 
thre uncouth kind of fowlis, is arie uthir kind of fowlis in 
the Mers, mair uncouth, namit gustardis; als mekle as ane 
swan. iSg^ Dalrymple tr. Leslie‘'s Hist. Scot 1 . 39 Ane 
foul . . quhilke the Gustarde commonlie thay cal. 1653 
Moufet & Bennet Health's Tmprov, (1746) 174 Bistards or 
Bustards, so called for their slow Pace and heavy flying ; or 
as the Scots term them Gusestards ; that is to say, Slow 
Geese. 

Gustation (g»st^*'j9n). [ad. L. gustdiion-em^ 
n. of action f . gustdre to taste, Gust z/.i] The action 
or faculty of tasting ; taste. 

1599 A. M, tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 106/1 Mixe it with 
Suger, because it mighte be the more delectable of gusta- 
tion. 1615 H. Crooke Body of Man 631 This heape of 
Glandules .. groweth to^the roote of the Tongue that it 
might continually be moistned, for without moisture there 
can be no Gustation. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vn. 
xiv. 367 The Gullet and conveying parts . . which partake 
not of the nerves of gustation or appertaining unto sapor. 
*737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1756}!. vyi Man. .ransacks 
both the Indies for hot fiery Spices to satisfy his most un- 
reasonable Gustation. 1841^1 T. R. Jonfs Anim. Kingd. 
(ed. 4) 732 The whole interior of the mouth is . . from its 
construction, little adapted to gustation. 1846 Sir W. 
Hamilton Dissert in ReicBs Wks. 828 While Gustation 
expresses the act of what is able to taste, the act of that 
capable of being tasted is nameless, 1873 A Flint Nerv, 
Syst L 16 The special senses, such as sight, audition, olfac- 
tion,, and gustation. 

fg. 1638 Sir T, Browne Hydriot v. 83 If any have been 
so nappy as truly to understand . . gustation of God. 

Gustative (g»*stativ), a. [f. L. gustdre : see 
prec. and -ative.] Having the function of 
tasting ; also, concerned with tasting, gustatory. 

1620 Venner Via Recta vii. 108 That may be said to be 
hot or cold, &c. in the first degree, which is but slenderly 
perceiued of the gustatiue sense. 1698 Fryer Acc, E. India 
P, 182 A dulcid Sapor that imposes upon the Imagination 
and Gustative Faculty a Fancy that it relishes of any Fruit 
a man likes. 1863 Mill Exam. Hamilton 484 In the case 
of the rhubarb, the object itself was of a nature to disturb 
the gustative faculty. X876 Bern.stein Five Senses 300 
Neither the chemical nor gustative properties of these com- 
pounds are separated by sharply defined limits. x88o Lb 
C oNTB Sight m The . . gustative norve, . . 

Hence ©n’stativeai^ass, gustfitive quality, taste. 
x8»7 Biachttf. Mag. XXI. 787 The organ of gustativene.ss 
enormously developed. 1873 Masson PVordsw. etc. 176 He 
goes on to describe the nectarine in language that would 
reawaken gustativeness in the oldest fruiterer. 

Gustatory (g2?*stat9ri), a. {sb.) If.h.gustdt”, 
ppl stem of gustdre to taste + -ORT {of. gustdtdrium 
antepast).] A. adj. Pertaining to or concerned 
with tasting or the sense of taste. Gustatory nerve 
(Anat.) : the lingual nerve upon which the sense 
of taste depends. 

i<S 84 tr. Bonn's Merc. CompU, ix. 324 Some thing, .grate- 
full to the palate, for there the Gustatory faculty is placed. 
17x2 tr. Ponui's Hist Drugs L S7 'i'he Edges or Points of 
the Acid penetrate the pores of the gustatory Nerve. 1741 
Monro Anat Nerves (ed. 3) S 4 Some have thought this 
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Nerve . . to he the proper gustatory Nerve* 1768-74 Tucker 
L(. Nat. (1834) 1 . 388 The. .gustatory papillae of the tongue. 
X835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat 1 . 311/1 Tiie gustatory sense is 
very imperfectly enjoyed in birds. 1872 Huxley Phys. xi. 
264 One branch containing sensory fibres, supplies the front 
w the tongue and is often spoken of a.s the gustator5\ 1872 
Darwin Emotions xiii. 344 When we actually taste sour 
fruit, an impression is sent through the gustatory nerves to 
a certain part of the sensorium. 1882 Standard 23 Aug. 5 /r 
Apart from its aesthetic and gustatory aspects, Cookery 
de.serves. .profound consideration. 

t B. sb. ‘ A place where men were wont to 
banquet' (Blount Glossogr. 1670), Obs, 

Guste, obs. form of Guest sb, 

Gusted (g»*sted), a. [f. Gust 2 + 2 .] 

Plaving i,a particular) taste ; -flavoured, -tasted. 

*535 Coverdale Wisd. xvi. 20 Thou hast, .sent them bred 
ready from heauen . . beynge very pleasaunt & well gusted- 
« 1774 Fergusson Poems (1807) 307 You cock your nose 
Against my sweetly-gusted cordial dose. 

t Guster. Sc. Obs. In 7 gustar. [f. Gust v, 
+ -er1.] a (professional or oflficial) taster. 

1609 Skene Reg. Maj. Table 63 Gustars or taiste*s of Aill. 
Gmstfnl (g 2 ? stful), a.t Obs, exc. arch. [f. Gust 
jA--f-PUL.] 

1 . Full of ‘gust’ or flavour; pleasant to the 
taste, tasty. 

C164S Howell Lett (1650) II. Iv. 73 A famous com- 
position .. call’d Chiffi .. which they throw into water to 
make it gustful. X671 P/zit. Trans, VI. 2146 A dull and 
insipid Apple is made more gustful by being grafted on the 
stock of the harshest Crab. 1709 Watts Horse Lyr. Pref,, 
A distempered appetite will chew coals and sand and pro- 
nounce it gustful. 1828 Blackw. Mag. XXllI. 595 All the 
eatables were highly gustful. 

b. Characterized hy relish or zest. 

1789 D. Davidson Seasons 141 The flocks, .roun the hay- 
stack Crowding, pluck the stalks O' withered bent, wi’ 
gustfu’ hungry bite. 

2 . Jig. Pleasant to the mind or feelings. 

<7x643 Howell Lett, (16501 II. 4 The ba.se suds which 
vice useth to leave behind it, makes vertue afterward far 
more gustfull. 1661 Hartub in J. Worthington's Diary 
(Chatham Soc.) 1 . 304, I should send him the book itself so 
exceeding gustful it is to my palate. 1699 Cibber Xerxes 
I, Eternal Springs of Love, and gustful Joy Shall feed my 
ravish’d Sense. 1778 Arminian Mag, I. 91 Gustful and 
ready flow’d his song. 

Hence Gu-stfiilly adv,., Gu'stfulness. 

1659 Hammond On Ps. xix. 10 Mo.st eagerly pursued and 
gustfully injoyed by us. 1665 Boyle Occas. Ref. vi. iii, 
Whilst 1 saw such persons so gustfully swallow these extoll’d 
Fishes, a 1677 Barrow Sertn. (1686) III. xix. 217 His 
divertisements and recreations have a lively gustfulness. 
189X Stevenson & L. Osbourne Wrecker (^1892) 76 Gust- 
fully ordering and greedily consuming imaginary meals. 

Gustful (g 2 ?'sttul), di.2 rare, [i. Gust sb.t + 
-■puii.] Gusty. 

1825 Blackw. Mag, XVII. 488 By some chance leaf Up- 
turn’d, or gustful wind at evening’s hour. 

Gustily (gt^’stili), advA [f. Gusty aA -i- -ly 2 .] 
In or with gusts, in sudden violent blasts. 

1824 Galt Rothelan 1 . ii. xvi. 294 The wind came gustily 
from the north. 1830 Mrs. Browning Isabel's Child xv, 
Gustily blows the wind. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixiv. 68 
Not for silky tiara nor amice gustily floating Recks she at 
all any more. 

Gustily (g»*stili), advA‘ Sc. [f. Gusty a.^ k 
-bY 2.] In a * gusty ’ manner ; with taste or gusto. 

18x9 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 67 There he 
took hole like a rabbit. And denner’d gustily with th’ Abbot, 
x832 Fraser’s Mag. VI. 151 How roundly and gustily, and 
with what sportsmanlike precision, the matter is set forth ! 

+ Gustiug, vbl. sbA Obs. [f. Gust z'.i + -ingI.] 
Tasting. 

c 1532 Du Wes Inirod. Fr. in Palsgr. 1055 By smelyng, 
goustyng & tastyng. 

Gustiug (g»’stiq), vbl. sb,^ [f. Gust sb.t + 
-ingI.] Blowing in gusts. 

1893 Stevenson in To-day 11^ Nov. 5/2 He lay there .. 
exposed to the gusting of the wind. 

tGu*stless, Obs, [f. Gust j^.2 + -less.] 

1 . Tasteless, insipid. 

*597 Montgomerie Cherrie 4- Sloe 876 5 our gustless jests, 
X671 True Nonconf. 350 They greatly aggra vat these jejune 
and gustless Methods, a 168a Sir T. Browne Tracts 13 
3 Sfo gustless or unsatisfying Offal, 1695 J. Sage Cyprianic 
Age Whs. 1847 11 . 80 is power such a gustless thing ? 

2. Having no sense of taste or appetite. 

1766 Nicol Poems x6 (E. D. D.) From gustless gabs that 
cannot taste of love. 

H Gusto (gsP’sti?). [It. ‘taste* — Fr. GotTr—L. 
taste. Cf. GusT jA^] « Taste, in various 

senses.' 

1 . Individual or particular liking, relish, or fond- 
ness. Const, for {Jin^ of). 

1647 Boyle in Birch Life Wks. 1772 1 . p. xliv, Which 
[tobacco] tho’ at first sucked in with reluctance barely to 
please the company, men afterwards find a gusto in, and 
are unable to leave off. Life Father Sarpi (1676) 67 

He being hut a young man himself, and one that did not 
abhor the ordinary gustoes of his Age. 1672 Wycherley 
Love in Wood 1. xi, Why should you force wine upon us? 
We are not all of your gusto. 1605 Dryden Du Fresnoy's 
Art of Painting 16 A Posture therefore must he chosen 
according to their gusto. 17x3 tr. Ctess D'Aunois' Wks, 
519 He had a particular Gusto for those sort of Perform- 
ances. 1727 Pope, etc. Art of Sinkingys Men of a nice and 
foijpish gusto, whom after all it is almost impossible to 
please. 183X H, Mayo Truths Pop. Superstit (ed. 2) 2, 
1 had planned going to a play to enjoy again the full gusto 


of scenic illusion. 1832 Jerdan Auiohtog.lJ. xui, 162 He 
had a grand gusto for the society he liked. 1899 Q. Rev. 
Apr. 491 Some allowance must be made for different gustos. 

2 . Keen relish or enjoyment displayed in speech 
or action ; zest. 

Becomes very common from the beginning of the igth c. 
*®39 J* M. tr. Fonseca's Devout Contempt 190 More are 
the fumes & vapours that ascend vp from beneath [Hell], 
than those gustos, & contents which descend from ahoue 
[Heauen].^ 1636 Earl Monm. Advt.fr. Parnass. 198 Base 
beetles which spent their lives with much gusto amidst the 
filth of excrements. 1663 Pepys 5 Nov., He read me, 

though with too much gusto, some little poems of his own. 
1687 Congreve Old Back. 1. i. It adds gusto to an amour. 
1727 A. Hamilton Neu> Acc, E. Ind. I. p. xiv. The Taste 
of tho.se Times reli.shed all he presented with a very good 
Gu.sto.^ x8o8 Scott Let to T. Scott 19 Nov., We have been 
both dining and .supping upon them [herrings] with great 
gusto. x866 Geo. Eliot F'. Holt II. xxxi. 258 The second 
Tory joke was performed with much gusto. 1874 L. Stephen 
Hours in Librazy pBgz) 1 . u- 88 [He] seems to have thrown 
himself with special gusto into^the character. 189a Ste- 
venson Across the Plains 3x0 No secret element of gusto 
warms up the sermon. 

3 . Art. Style in which a work of art is executed ; 
artistic style ; occas. prevailing or fashionable style 
in matters of taste. Often with qualification, as 
great { = lt. gran gusto), high, noble. 

1662 Evelyn Chalcogr. iii. Mlsc. Writ. (1805) 273 They 
used to carve out letters and other figures . . but it was yet 
so rude, and their gusto so depraved, that [etc.]. 1706 Art 
of Painting {1744) 18 In Painting, the grand Gusto, the 
Sublime, and the Marvellous are one and the same thing, 
1712 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 2 The Des gns. .are 
of very mean Gusto. 1747 Genii. Mag. 374 Yours \i.e. 
petticoats] are plain, which is after the grand gusto in 
structures of every kind. 1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy III, 
xii, There is something of a hardness in his manner . . hut 
then there is such a greatness of gusto 1 1823 Lamb Elia 
Ser. I. Acting of M unden. The gusto of M unden antiquates 
and ennobles what it touches. 1824 Hazlitt Piciure- 
Oalleries Eng. 92 We should think that in the gu.sto of 
form and a noble freedom of outline, Michael Angelo could 
hardly have surpasssed this figure. 1847 Craig s.v. Graztd, 
Grand gusto, in Painting, a term used to express that there 
is something very great and extraordinary in a picture, and 
calculated both to please and surprise. 

t 4 :. ^Esthetic appreciation or perception. Obs. 
rare. 

1663 Gerpier Counsel ro6 The husband (after all his 
paines and Vexations) if he can turn all things to the best, 
will have (as the Italian saith) a sound gusto. 1711 Shaftesb, 
Charac. 111. iii. (1737) II. 430 Another, who has no Gusto of 
either sort, believes all those they call Virtuosi to be half- 
distracted. 

1 6 . Flavour or savour (of food, etc.). Obs. rare, 
1713 Derham Phys.-Theot in. iv. 84 All sorts of pleasant 
Gusto’s to gratify the Taste and Appetite of the most 
luxurious, ibid. iv. i. 8 The Pleasures of delightful Odours 
and relishing Gusto’s. 

Gusty^ (g2’*sti), aX [f. Gust + -t.] 

1 . Of wind : Blowing in gusts or sndden violent 
blasts. Of weather, etc.: Marked by gusts or 
squalls of wind ; fitfully windy or stormy. 

1600 Hakluyt Voy. III. 845 Wee had great store of snowe, 
with some gustie weather. 1602 Marston Ant Sf Met i. 
Wks. 1856 1 . 16 Gustie flawes strook up the very heeles Of 
our mnine mast. ^ 1798 Southey Ld. William Poems VI. 35 
The tempest, as its sudden swell, In gusty bowlings came. 
18x9 Crabbe T. of Hall iv. Wks. 1834 VI. 83 One gusty 
day, now stormy and now still. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Loom Lugger 1. v, 91 You have no chance out of doors 
on a gusty night. 1891 E. Peacock N. Brendon II. 2 The 
gusty rain dashed fiercely at intervals on the window panes. 

b. Of physical features and other objects : Blown 
upon, tossed, or disturbed by gusts of wind. 

1723 Pope Odyss. xix. 217 From Malea’s gusty cape his 
navy drove To bright Lucina’s fane. x8r8 Keats Endynt, 

II. 853 The gusty deep. 1820 — Eve St Agnes xl, The 
long carpets rose along the gusty floor. 1832 Tennyson 
Mariana 52 In the white curtain, to and fro, She saw the 
gusty shadow sway. ^ 1852 M. Arnold Empedocles i. ii. 
The gods . . bade the winds through space impel the gusty toy. 

c. Emitting air or wind in gusts. 

1832 Blackw. Mag. XXXI. 321 'I'heir gusty nostrils blew 
Steams of thick vapour. 1844 L. Hunt Poems 162 Ever and 
anon there roll’d The gusty organ. 

2 . fig. Given to or marked by sudden bursts of 
feeling or fitful action ; (of action, etc.) coming in 
fits or bursts. 

X690 Norris Beatitudes (1694) I. 232 In a wantn gusty fit 
of Devotion, 1833 Longf. Hiaw. 11, 221 Hearing .still the 
gusty laughter. 1863 Merivale Rozn. Eznp. (1865) III. 
xxiii, 77 As an experienced officer he knew the gusty 
passions of the veterans. 1870 Thornbury Tour Eng. II, 
XX. 61 The quarrelsome Montagues and Capulets of those 
gusty days- 1870 R. W. Dale Week-day Serm. viil 155 
The gusty temper of the disputants. 1871 R. Ellis 
xliv. 13 Whereat a cold chill, soon a gusty cough in fits 
Shook, shook me ever. 

Gusty (g®''Sti), a.^ Chiefly Sc. [f. Gust sb.^ 
+ -yJ Tasty, savoury, appetizing. 

172X Ramsay Prospect Plenty 67 The rantin Germans, 
Russians, and the Poles, Shall feast with pleasure on our 
gusty sholes. 1786 Burns Sc. Drink ix. Just a wee drap 
sp’ritual burn in. An’ gusty sucker. 1802 Lamb J. Woodvil 

III, 'These high and gusty relishes of life. 1854 Fraser’s 
Mag. XLIX. 105 * Cock-a-leekie ’, one of the most gusty of 
Scotch dishes. 

Gut (g»t), sb. Forms : i fl. guttas, 3-5 gotte, 

I 4-7 gutte, 5 gowt, gute, 5-8 gutt, 4- gut. [OE. 
j guttas str. masc. pi. ; the vowel seems to point to 
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GUT, 


a prehistoric type (:— pre-Tent. *£'kudn 4 -\ 

f. the root of Goth,. OHG. (G. 

gleszen), OE. giotmi to pour : see Yetis v,j 

1 . coikcL pL The contents of the abdominal 
cavity; the bowels, entrails. Formerly, bat not 
now, in dignified use with reference to man. 

t In biblical language sometimes s= * bowels * inward 
parts’. 

a rooo < 9 . E, Gloss. 398 in Mom's Qtiellen nnd Forschnn- 
gou (1830) 333 Viscerum receptacula<, guttas, inna}>as, and 
fencgas [rmS' and-fencgasj. 1207 R. Glouc. (Rolls i 10806 
On him smot. . In aboute fie foncfement. .& so vp toward ‘ e 
gottes. <*1300 R. E, Psalter X. 12 Clene hert make in me, 
God, and trewe, And rigiht gaste in mi guttes iiewe. S3.. 
K, Alls. 4469 Of some theo gottes hongyn oute. 1393 
Langl. P. FL C. vil 398 Hus guttes gonne godely as two 
gredy sowes. C1440 Am. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 
440 Take the gottes of the goose . . and scrape hoin dene. 
2480 Caxton Ckrott. Eng. xcvii, 77 They caste on hym the 
guttes of reyghes and of fissh.' 1580 Sionev Ps. xxxi.y, My 
eye.s, my guts, yea my soule, grief doth wast. 1596 Shaks. 
t Hm. /P‘, 11. iv. 285 Falstaffe, you caried your Guts away 
.. nimbly, 1605 Montgomekih J//rcr. Poems v. it My 
guttis ar grippit so with grief, It eitis me vp in yre. 1664 
Chas. II in Julia Cartwright Hemielfa 0/ Orleans (1894) 
176 Poor Oiieale, .died this afternoon of an ulser in his gutts, 
1692 Locke Educ, 26 The Peristaltick rnotion of the guts. 
1707 Floyer Pkysic. Pulse- IVatch a86 The more acrid any 
I ‘urge is, the more it irritates the ( 3 fUts. ai^xs Burnet 
OtvH Tijne{x^2.\) I. 633 Yet fie Itad not pierceil his guts; So 
his wounds were not mortal 1764 Guaincer ngar-Cane 
n. 75 nole. They. .are. .foul feeders, many of them greedily 
devouring the raw guts of fowls, tS46 Gho n; Greece (1869) 
1 . 62 ( 3 a the one sitfe he placed the flesh and guts . . on the 
other he put the bones enve!o[)ed in fat, 1833 Kane Gnn- 
uell Exp. xxvi, (1856) 213 Half the guts, the spleen, and the 
pluck of my seal, 

Tb. Phrases, f To have one's guts about one's 
ears (a hyperbolical threat), {To grieve) to the 
guts : deeply, to the very soul. 

1658-^ Burton's Diary III, loS They said our guts 
should be about our ears tf we did not vote it. 1663 Butler 
Hud. t. ii. 894 It griev'd him to the guts, that tht*y..Shou’d 
offer .such inhuman wrong. 

C. iransf. The inside, internal fittings, contents 
of anything. Alsoy^§: {slang or collotp) substantial 
contents, ‘ something in ' a thing ; so f ft? have guts 
in ones brains.. 

1663 Butler Hmi. ili. T09T Truly that Is no Hard Matter 
for a Man to do, I’hat has but any Guts in Br uns. 1694 
Motteux Rdbelak v. Prol. {1:^37) 51 One without Guts 
in his Brains, whose Cockloft is ' unfurnish’d, a 1704 T. 
Brown Wks, (1730) I. 278 His brotlier boars, I presume, 
will have more guts in their brains for the futtire than to 
pick a quarrel with such as preserve their lives, xysx 
R. Paltock P* Wilkins xii, (1883) 3,)/® , Well, thinks I, 
what if I have km my gourds 1 have gained exfiertence, 

I will dry fehejn next time with the gut.s in. 1863 P._ Harry 
Dockyard Econ. 130 The wliok ’guts’ of the ships had 
besides to be tom out for the passage of the shaft, x%a 
R. L. Strvenson Lett. (1899} II. 276,’ L .can almost always 
get a. happy day out of Marion Crawford-— re tPest pas 
toiijours la guerre, but it’s got life to it and guts, and it 
moves i%i7 BarkiIiks & Lelaho DicE Slang, Guts,. 

( ArtfetsJ, * no guts in it The expre«ian is pretty general, 
but it is more specially used by artists to announce their 
opinion that there is nothing in a picture. 

2 . A particaiar portion of the lower alimentary 
canal ^tween the pylorus and the anus ; = 1 h- 
TESTINE: often preceded by a defining adjective, 
the higher portion being named little, smallf 
f subtle, the low^t great, large. fFat gut (— F. 
gras boyau, Colgr.), the rectum (also ar$e-gut% 
right gut \ see the prefixed words). \ Hungry gut 
(see Huhset a. 4), the jejunum. Also oot, 
the caecum ; iransf a cul-de sac. a. sing. 

xj^..E. E. A Hit. P. C280 ]?enne he [lonas} lurkkes & 
laytes In vche a nok of his nauel, but nowhere he fyndez 
No rest, .bot ramelande myre, In vwh gut » euerhe got®. 
139S 'Frevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xliu (1495) 158 The tbyrde 
lyiyll gutte is callyd in iatyn secundo simui unum. 24. . 
Horn, in Wr.-Wulcker 678/ix Hie lien, . . a long© gute. 
i486 Bk. St. Albaxis bvijb, Putt it in a small gut of a 
Capon. XS30 PAtsoR, aaS/i Gutte, a bowel!, boyem. lym 
Qujncy Lex. Pkysko^Med. led. a) 234 lliere is very much 
Fat about its [i. e. the rectum’s] external side, for which 
reason it is called the Fat-Gut. 1789 W. Buchan D&m. 
Med. <1790} 599 The operator must with his fingers 
artfully conduct the gut in by the same aperture through 
which it came out 1806 Forsyth Beauties Scoil. IV. .^15 
The harbour {of Aberdeen] Hes at the bottom of the emin- 
ence on which it stand.s, and is a blind gut, into which the 
tide flows, bending in a curved form. *830 R, Ki*ox Becian/M 
A Hat 80 He.,suppo.ses it to be absorbed Ijy the large gat. 
1889 J. M. Duncan Led. Dis. Worn, xiv. (ed, 4) ^ They 
[feces! may He in any part of the great gut. iSjiy Boohes 
Mediterr. Fever iii sS3 The mvoiveraent of the large guL 
h. pi 

1398 Trsvisa Barth. De P. E. v. xlii. (1495) 138, 
pryncypali guttes, thre of tbeym ben sublyll . . and thre 
area grete. <ra;4»o Liber Cecortim {1862) 9 Skoare tho 
gnttus with salt ichora. x6ot Hou-aho Pliry I. 34® Next 
to the bag of the Stomacke, men and sheepe have the small 

f te, calM Lactes. 1707 Floykr Phpsic. PuheAPaicA aj, 
injected into the small Guts of a Cow . . a sufficient 
quantity of Water to fill them, xyw Quincy Lex, Pkwico* 
Med, led, a®3 The third and last of the small Guts is the 
Ilium. . . The thick and great Guts are the Csecum, Colon, 
and Rectum. 1823 J, Thomsiin Led, /Mjfam, 03 A solutioo 
of this substance injected into the great guts of a dug. 
o. In ^eoeralixed sense. 

*803 Med, yrmt. X, 34 The portion of gut was about the 
we of a walnut, ztig j. Thomson Led. Injiam. ax* The 


portion of gut which had been .strangulated was found con- 
siderably inflamed. 1879 St, George's Hosp. Rep. IX. 295 
A knuckle of much congested gut. 

d. Extended to the whole of the alimentary 
canal or its lower portion, 
c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 607 Make clene be place 
also hat ye calle his gowt. *553 MohLuGeminus'' Aunt. \ 
A ii/i The seconde portion of thegutte is called leiwmm, or 
the hungry gutte, because he Is euermore eraptye. 1713 
Warder i rue A 7/iazons (ed, ®) s [Speajking of bees.] In the 
hinder parts there isa Gut. 1811 A. T.Thoaison Loud. Disp. 
fi8i8) 403 Sheathing the rectum in cases of abrasion, and in- 
flammation of the gut. 184a A. CoMUK Physiol. Digestion 
fed. 4) 132 The pyloi-u.s..open.s and allows it to pass into 
the gut. 1878 Hell tr, GegemmuPs Comp. Anat. 36 The inner 

f erminul layer [is] the foundation of the gut or enteron. 1893 
Ikwto.n Did. Birds rx^ 'I'he intestine, or gut proper, 
begins at the pyloric end of the stomach and ends at the 
cloaca. 

e. attrib. f small-gut man, a fencer who can i 
pierce the small gats. i 

a *623 Fletcher LopAs PUgr. iv. li, Is there Ever a good 
heanist, or a member percer, or a Small-gut man left t 
ff. transf. Applied to the shuois or bine of 
hops, Obs. rare. (Gf. Gu'i' v. 1 b.) 

1573 Tusskr Husk x.xxviii. (1878) 91 From hop long gut 
away go cut. . . Sharpe knife to cut superfluous gut. 

3 . sing, and pi. Put for the belly or stomach, 
esp. as the seat of appetite or gluttony. Now 
dial, and vulgar. Gut and gd (gall) ( 5 v.) ; the 
wliole contents of the stomach, 

1362 Langl. P. PL A. xi. 44 'Lhei. .demetb god in-to the 
gorge whon heore gottns follen. *393 Ibid, C. u. 34 A! is 
no3t good to gust hut fe gut Askeh. 1533 'I’inoalk 
Tracy's Test. 13 Dame Avarice, with as greedy a gut as 
the best, 1557 Gklmaldk in Tottet's Misc, (ArbJ lao Lions 
.. Whose greedy gutts the gnawing hoonger pricks. s6i6 
R. C. 7 'mies’ WkisHe 11. 77® To putt Scraps twice rmine 
over, in thy half starvd gutt. *621 Burton Auat, Mel, 1. 
ii. n. ii. 116311 72 Gluttony kills more tiian the sword,, .this 
al-devouring and murdering gut. *644 Bi*. Hall /iVw. 

R fe. 1x6601 loi I’hat had learn’d to govern his 'rongue, his 
Gut, his concupiscence ; these three. *693 Ihydeu's 

? ’uveual iv. {1697) 77 For his own Gut he bought the stately 
ish. 1726 Gav Fables n. iii. 96 Here ev'ry day he cram’d 
his guts, Rcjss Heienore (1789} 56 Gut and ga' she 

keest with braking strange. 1790 A. Wiuson in Poenn 4 - 
Lit, Prose 11 . 244 An inn s thy temple, and thy God 
thy guts. 

b. pi A corpulent or gluttoisous person. Kow 
rare Of dial. 

[1550, etc.: cf. Greedy*«ut(s.| *596 Shaks. t Hen, IF^ 

Ii. iv. 251 Thou Clay-brayn’d Guts, axfoa B. E. Did. 
Cant, Crew, Gutts, a very fat, gross Person. *869 R. 
i-vi-TON Orrai 177 Marchj march, old guts 1 'i'hia is a k*y 
lord. *896 Wanmeksh, Gloss., Guts, a glutton, 

4 . The intestines of animals employed for various 
purposes, a. pL As food: *» Offal,. Phrase: 

A <7/ Jit to carry guts to a bear. 

xfioa NafXissus U^ji) 284 0 thou that pickest wisidome otit 
of guttes, 169a L'Estranoe F'abks cxxhv. 124 Wee, the 
Kings Officei's, the Fellow that carrys Guts to the 
Bvars. *840 Marrvat Pmr xxviu, Well, if I’m a 
hear, you ar'n't fit to carry guts to a bear, 

b. As an envelojie for black puddings^ sassages, 
etc. 

*39® Epuiario uj b, Take guts well washed and made clean, 
and fill them with the meat. *8x9 Sporting Mag. V, 3a In 
Suffolk, Mack puddings made in guts are called linka. 

c. For making violin strings; hence, f /A the 
strings themselves {obs,). In mod, use sing, as 
the name of a material* (Cf, Catoht,) 

Its** Middleton & .DuKietK Rmriug Girl iv. t Bo Heere 
take this vkll, runne vpon the guts, And end thy quarrell 
singing, tbseS Bacon Syltm | urn A Viail should natie. , the 
Strings of Guts mounted vpon a Bridge, as in Ordinary 
Vialb. a sy^e Got»Si«. Surv, Exper, Philos. (*776? 11 . 
J90 On this Side |af the EoHan lyre] are seven strings of very 
flue gut. *883 [see gui-spmning In sense 8}. 

d. sing. The silken fibre olitnined from the int«- 
tinesof the silkworm, (In fall silkmorm gut, silk* 
gtit.) Chiefly used In the making of fishing tackle. 

The worm, when about to spin, ts killed and put into vine- 
gar, then pulled in two, and the *gut ‘ k drawn out to a thin 
thread ana dried, 

*834 M EDWIN Angler in Wales L 16 Where I procured 
some hanks of gut . , My fishing companioni did not know 
that each filum of gut is a drawn-out silkworm |tist before 
it is about to weave itsoooooii, *8^ Uus: Did. Arts 1115 
Silkworm gut, for aoghag, F. Francis Amimg 

xiiL 46a Tying threads of gut together for lines. 

*873 * Stonemingi * Bfii. Sports 1, v. 11, | 1, 309 It is 
generally made of plectss of gut, knotted together, and 
altogether comprising a length of from three to eight feet. 
*899 Shaker 9 Sept, uSoM At every cast the gut hid falten 
upon the water like a streak of lightning, 

Q, A narrow paasag e, a. A cliauEol or roa of 
water, a branch of a stream ; a soond, strait, 

*5^ Lelan» /tin. (17 XX) II. 13 Ethel waide, Abbatt of 
Abhmgdon . . did Merely renovate and augmentid thh Ablmy, 
diagtog and causwng a gut to mm out of Is» by force to 
serve and purge thoffic« of thahfey, *387 Hmri, MS. 167 
If. 104 We riding «oii ship! m a narrow guifith® jil«« ycald- 
Si* no better. xfl*8 Dwby Fey. Medidm i i MS) 9 The lutt 
oftea being here but narrow, *703 Jf. Logan in Pm* Hist. 
Sm, MemiiK. I now design to keep her flwting in a 
dock or gut. *760 L Bartkam Jmf, 4 Feb. in Stork Ate. 

£, Floritim fix Hear me Store was adeep gut with a middling 
strew of w^er, which beaded abont a qamter of a mile 
mp in the pine-landiL *767 I>AiJtVMri.« hi Phil Trams. 
LVII. »s Thews banks a» . . Mb«i . , divided by » narrow 
gut, without bottom. *8g» Lvsw. Prim. CM, (1875} I- 
XX. 497 Commg up with her in the widdie of tfia gwi, 


between Tarifa and Tangier. :x8ss B. Taylor Home d- 
Abr. Ser. 1. x.xiL (1880) 271 A gut between the rocks., 
conducts to the sea, , xS^ T. N. Page in ScribfiePs Mag, 
I. 414/2 I'lie trail, .terminated, .in a gut of the swamp. 

b. As a local designation; ,e. g. the Gut of 
Canso, the Gut of Gibraltar. (At Oxford and 
Cambridge) 7 'he Guii a bend of the river in the 
racing-course, 

X7ifi B. Church Hist. Philip's War 11867) II. 162 They 
had orilei'S to go uirujtly fi>r Port Royal Gut. 1746 Atc. 
French Settlem. N. Amer. 9 There are three w'ays of 
getting into tliis great river;,. the ihiid is thro' tlie Gut of 
Canseau. 1770 Washingio.n U rit. ii, 3,6 I'he (Jld 

Town ( Jut was so high a.s to wet us in cru.s^ing it. 1793 
Smka'u>n Edysume L. S lua 'j'he .^eaIuen thought it not 
safe to go into the Gut that night,, .that tin- entrarce or exit 
from the Gut tnight la; inipractieahie tjr d.uigerous. 2829 
Marryat F. Miidniay v, \Ve could not. .g»“touto{ the Gut 
of Giliraltar. x8fi® H. KiNlw.ky Ravrnshoe I. xiv. 173 
i^emhroke hud w<.n the fotus, very much iti « oiisfcjuence of 
Worcester having gone roinal the tiag, and on being made 
to row again, of fouling tiieus in the gut. 1889 Lhrisfs 
i oil. Mag. 77 liic tliirti night Queens’ Jell an prey in 
the Gut. 

e. Gn land : A nai tow passage between two 
declivities; hence, a nairuw passage or lane of any 
kind. 

1615 0 ._ Sakdys Trav. T-'E Xouh of it, in a gut of the hill 
was the lish-pui-It; t»f Siloe. 1703MAUXLKKI 1, journ, Ocr;ts. 
{xyvO 134 We enn.r’d inttt a tiarrow Gut, between twosu-ep 
rucky Mout.'tains. x'j6%-‘jx H. Wals-oik VertuPs Aneuf. 
Paint. (i-;8fb IV. bclbn.' yon artive<l id these, you jas-ed 
a narrow gut betwem two sttme terrasses, that rose abuse 
jour head. 1809 Pinknkv 7 rav, IDance 256 A sti ny 
chamie! t<r gut which was .. cut out to ease tlieimeni. 
1873 Ktt>, s Apr. 447/v "I h'‘ psospretive wklenitig of 
the icsT’.ow gut oi W iiin.’nail. 1893 R, Kui ing in K (.»ov<^,e 
{htesi. at hske 261 _ A hitmlrul lues sjarkle in the gut of 
the pass. iSpfi Ihiily At7t>A vt* fuly 7/3 ’{ h«; narrow* valiry 
gut of old knightsbridge will be widened 2O Dec, 

3/j 'Ihe s.gnal'Lox in this ninrow gut of iraffia 

6. t A gtitkr along the eaves of a house (obs .) ; 
dill I'hc* eaves (ol a stack), 

X703T. N. City «!' €. Ptirchascr sir Guts to save Water 
under the Eves of a House, XB55 SiluiriON Cyci, Agru\ IL 
723 Gut cEsseX’, the caves of a stack, 

fb. An 01! I flo w Obs, Cf. Gchit^, 

1363 GoLiiiNc; i¥id$ Met. xi. 1 1503) 263 HE head to put 
Full imdeineaththeloiiiing !si#oui where gieatest was the gut, 

7 . (See <}iuit.) 

X853 .drr/i/if. Pubi, See, Z)iV/., Cut, a term used in parts 
of hojiland for a »sh bar. 

8. atirib. and i'omb.j ffui'dtesstr, -link^ 
•rope, •siring, •f -vem, ’miiii; guiAlressing, -spin* 
mngvhl sbs. ; gui{sygrtping vbl. »b. aiKl ppL a.; 
gut-belting, kUieor machine kdiing made of cat-, 
gut, (Knight iJid, Mech. ; gut-bread, sweet* 
biead, pancreas; i gut-bursti a, ahdoininal hernia; 
gut-foundered ri., ia\ m ihe point of starvttioa 
(now dial,); t (^) afleded wiih hernia; f gut- 
head, one %vho is SI lipid Irom o¥cr-f feeling ; gut- 
hook, a coupling hook and eye for rcnind gut 
belts (Knight); gut-houa® » gmtimg-home ; gut- 
led 41 ., ? ruled by one’s apptite; gut«leagt!h 
a length of silkwonn gut; f gut- matter, some- 
thing iw^itaiidng to bodily noarishmerit or ap|ietlte; 
t gut-mougey,onc whose chief concern is his * gut * 
or belly; t gut-pudding, a saiimge ; gut-wrapor, 
ft humorous or dcridve tenii for a violimplayer; 
gut-Bcmpory, an atablisbment where guts ^ ate 
Ecrafsed and clttned; fgut-icam ih, fat of the 
intestines, lard; gntrvexm ^ guFscraper ; gut- 
way, ? a pas}«ge over a gut or watc remise ; gut- 
weed, Lmchms artfemis (Britten & Holland /Vaw/- 
«. 1879); t «'»^t*worm, an intestinal wmm. 

XS93 Brii. Med* ^w/, 15 Apr. 8*»/a I'bft piiiirre«8 is 
vulgjsriy termni ib« ‘*gi«br*:a.ti\ .ami w the urikte wlih.li 
would be «ttpphed In the great cf cawiv by buttbets 

iLvked for j»we€tbrr«l. xfey 'iorjii'CL Pourd, /.Vwi/i fibjil) 
--' y Fir ?4 you slmll iiiwlerstami, that the ^(lubbur-tirn, and 
ank-btti> 4 en, doth prisceed both of am ca«s*e, liiat iv to 
»y, by means ^tbat the skin, called Pfrit*4»ram, i$ 

cither tore ^trained, or elws brokcfi. x8s» .Moin-ii’ Tmiming 
4 Cmry^ing Ci%3) Spfi WMi'kJwp of the “gut-diesMir. 
xW3 A. Wat? Lmimr MmuJ, 393 I'hr. arl of ''’giit-drtr'is- 
irif , Daily Nms 1 3 lltc 8. s of fiWi “gatTat, 

ana trimwincs. *<647 Ward Simp. Cobkr t?, 1 can nwke 
my iMilfo ;hkke .. with comparing the darliiiM bpkmltr 
wherewith _^owr Geftik'-wonirn were Imliflii'dica in sons® 
farmer habit*, witli the *gKi-foaiitlml gwathwH wherewith 
they are now iurcingted imcl d**lattclicd, tf CiisVgi*A‘^» 
i'oimi. Com, Mam iibyyi The ckramaav Muilny of a 
Gttt*fo«nclred Ganlwii. 1691 J, Wilwok Ik^Atgor «i iv, 
Cris, But now ilic *m braicu »i« to mahti* Mm, Awl 
made nm mere gut-feoiitltr’d. m *700 11 . L. Diet, CuuL 
Crrto, GuG/oMmireil exceeding lliingry. 1876 IFhufy 
CmJommiePd, diveawni the of lMirjg*?r, 

itfofi SKAits, Tk f Cn V. i ts Tilt rolttin distasos of the 
Sotith, ^'gatfi-grlping itoptumi,, Caiarim *^79 

I'n f €r, IV, ii, The rottea of lb« 

iottth, fupt«re% caiatrlis, bud* of graud 

in the l«k * . and the like, a x^ T. IkawM in R, 
UE«imnpi Coiimi. Mrmm, (1711) 351 'rh»s he minbt nut 
hm a drop of tlik Gat-grtpiwg stiiC Gacl* Holy 
Mmin, 338 Aytry *Gm.|sr.id, Iw Iwab A»«* Umm direct, 
X7#o YocMO Tomr irel L 231 Four to carry from *g«s- 
limi« to Cttrli^ficwse. xfifci N. O. IhiimA Lnm'n iv, 
a»7^Norwaf it R«««m that ihe ’^giit-kd Fo|» SitowMipeml 
their longiwi, who coiitd wot iifte «h«lr Cliapi. *863 
AiKiMioN Siantm Cmmge 173 Re.ti« every kriwf, the *a*ae 


GUT. 


GUTTATEB, 


way as yoit tie yow ^gut-Hnks. 1349 Coverpale, etc. 
Ji^rasm. C<?n 32 At this souper is represented the 

mistene of Christian concorde, no bealy, nor *gut matter 
1655 R. YouNGE/l^-jjf. Drttnkards^ These drunken drones! 
these -^^gut-mongers. 1697 yerdicis Firg-. <§* Idoff/er v 18 
Homer compares Ulysses turning in his bed, . . to a '^Gut- 
puddmg or Sawsage broyling on a Gridiron. lyaa Quincy 
• /'Vyw £•£>-. IA y/. (ed. 2) 12^ AUentoies. .in many Brutes is 

in the Shape of a Gut-Pudding. 1847 Smeaton Builder's 
Man. 205 Balistaj, catapultai, and scorpions, in whose 
frarne.s are holes for the passage of the homotona, which 
are strained by *gut-ropes attached to windlasses worked 
by hand-spikes. 1719 D'Urfey PeVA IL 218 Strike up 
drowsie *Gut-scraper.s. 1783 Burns yol/y Beggars vi. 2 
Her charms had struck a sturdy Caird, As well as poor Gut- 
scraper. 1834 Q. RetK XCV. 282 Triperies, bone-boiling- 
houses, *'gut-scraperies. 1606 Birnie Kirk^ Bur tail 4 

The Greke and Rornane did burne their dead ; the Indean 
with f Got-seame did besmeare. 18831 Haldane Workshop 
Receipts Ser. ti. 319/2 *Gut-spinning is the twisting of pre- 
pared gut into cord of various diameter for various purposes 
— i.e. for ordinary catgut, for use in machinery, and for 
fiddle-strings. 1659 Torriano, Mrvi sonSri, *gui-strings 
for Instruments. axSgt Boyle Hist. Air (1692] 33 This 
hygroscope . . is made by fastning to the upper end of 
a piece of gut-string . . a very light index. 1893 Daily 
PFeitfS 6 Aug. 8/6 A Manufactory of Gut-Strings requires 
a really experienced and pushing man. 1615 Crooke 
Body oy Man, 99 The second is called Intestinalis or the 
*Gut-veine. Wizard (MS. play) (N.), Get out of my 
sight, you unlucky *gut-ve.xers. A lllmtt's Syst. Med, 

II L 606 Wlien the intestine is healthy the bacillus coli 
communis has jittle disposition to escape through the *gut- 
wall. 1898 Wt'stm, Gaz. 24 June 51 The standards were 
25 ft. long at the ‘ *gutway k 1658 Rowland Mou/ePs 
Theat, Ins, 1106 The Arabians call them Emicar .. the 
Germans Spulworm, Bauchworm, the English *Gutworm. 

Gut fg»t), V. Also 4 gotte, 5 gutton. [f. 
OUT5Aj 

1. trans. To take oat the gats of (fish) ; to evis- 
cerate. 

13 .. Meir, Horn. (Vernon MS.) in Archw Stud. neu. 
Spr. LVII. 31:5 Obur while wesch he dissches .\nd obur 
while he got ted fissches. 1:1440 Promp. Parv. 220/1 
Gutton, exentero. 1596 Dalrympi.e tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 
I. 41 Quhen now thay (herrings] ar gutted, and the meltis 
takne out, thay ar sa leine that thay ar nocht to be com- 
pared with the rest. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner 
Lviib, Carpe Lay it scaled and gutted sixe houres 
in salt. 1677 Compleat Servant-Maid 80 Wash your 
Eels and gut them. 1726 G. Roberts Four Years Yoy. 
263 In the Evening they us’d to gut, split, and salt what 
they caught. 1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. 

33 Scaloi gut, and wash your herrings. 1833 Galt Entail 
I, xxxvi. 317, I redde you to coa.dder weel whpt ye’re 
doing, antf gut nae fish till ye catch them. i86i Mrs. 
Beeton Homeh, Managem, (1880) 139 Take the herrings, 
cut off the heads, and gut them. 

aksol. ^ 1842 J. Wilson Voy.Scotl. II. 161 In hiring ser- 
vants it is by no means unusual for the latter to stipulate for 
leave to gut during a certain number of days, as a per- 
quisite beyond their usual termly wages. 

f b. To clear (a hop plant) of superfluous ‘gut’ 
or shoots. Oh, rare. (Cf, Gut sk 2 f.) 

1:373 Tusser //usE xlvL (1878) 98 Hop rootes. . well gutted 
and pared, the better they proue. 

2. a. tramf. To clear out the contents or inside 
of ; to empty thoroughly ; esp. to remove or destroy 
the internal fittings of (a building, etc.). Const, of, 

1688 Luttrell Brief Ret, (1857) L 486 The nth, in the 
evening, the mobile gott together, and went to the popish 
ciiappei in Lincolns Inn Feilds, and perfectly gutted the 
same. 1693 Dryden Juvenal x. 246 A troop of Cut-Throat 
Guards were sent, to seize The Rich Mens Goods, and gut 
their Palaces. 1720 De Fob Capt. Singleton xii. iSioi 216 
We took an Arabian junk ..We gutted him of the pearl. 
1780 Gmtl, Mag. ft, 313/2 The ]^uT>lic-ofiice in Bow-Street, 
and Sir Jolin Fielding’s dwelling-house adjoining, were 
gutted, as their (the rioters’] phrase was, and the whole 
contents committed to the flames. 1781 Smeathman in 
PkiL Trans. LXXI. 177 While some are employed in 
gutting the posts, others ascend from them, entei ing a rafter 
or some other part of the roof. 18x9 Moore Tout Crib (ed. 3) 
1 Whether diddling your subject.s or gutting their fobs. 18^ 
Thackeray Bk. Snobs xxvi, Stripes .. proceeded to gut my 
p-.irtmanteauand to lay out the black kerseymeres . .and other 
polite articles of evening costume. 1855 Browning Holy- 
Cross Day X, The hand . . Which gutted my purse, would 
throttle my creed. 1869 Phillips VesuzK vii. 174 Five times 
within the last hundred years the cone of Vesuvius has been 
gutted by explosive eruptions. 1873 L. Ferguson Dis- 
courses Pref. 5 A thatched hut had been gutted and fitted 
up with seats. 

b. Jiii, In various applications ; esp. to get out 
the e.ssential contents of (a book) ; to extract all 
the important passages of (^a book) in a review or 
abridgement. 

1714'ADDisoN Spect, No. 567 F 4 Tliis way of Writing was 
first of all introduced by T-rn Br-wn, of facetious Memory, 
who. after having gutted a projier Name of all its inter- 
mediate Vowels, used to plant it in his Work.s, and make as 
free with it as he pleased. 1847 Disraeli Tancred 11. vii, 
As for the other guests, the peerage was gutted. 1868 Pall 
Mall G, 2 Dec. 3 We have not yet calculated how many of 
the victories of Mr. Disraeli's friends have been due to Mr. 
Disraeli’s skilful manipulation of details in redividing the 
counties and in gutting them, 1888 Ibid. 6 Oct.^ 3/1 Now 
supix>se Messrs. Longman issued a sixpenny edition of the 
book, properly ‘ gutted ' (as the newspaper phrase is). 1897 
W. T. Si'kad in Daily Ne^us 13 June 6/4 , 1 am never better 
pleased than, when I see my books well ‘ gutted ’—to use 
the expressive but somewhat vulgar term. 

3. inlr. To cram the guts ; to eat greedily, to 
gormandize, vulgar. (Cf. dial, guts vb.) 

x 6 t 6 R. C. 'Times' Whistle vi. 2393 Tis safest gutting at 
a loafe begunne. 2633 [see Gutting vbl, sb. 3]. 1893 in 
Farmer Slang. 
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f 4 . irans. To make channels or ruts in Geround) : 
to ‘gutter’. 

*557 Tusser ioo Points Hush, xxvii. Or winter doe come, 
whde the weather is good : for gutting thy grouude, get 
the home with thy wood. 

Gut, obs, form 01 Gout sbJi 
Gutah, variant of Gutta sb,’^ 

Guteher, obs. form of Goodsibe Sc, 

Gate, obs. form of Gout Gut sb, 
t Gu’tefestre (w)» Obs. rare-’K [f. ME. 
'^gutefi)^ OK. gyle ( = OHG. gu^ a pouring, f. 
wk, root of geotan to pour (see Yete v.) + festre 
Fester.] ? A running ulcer. 

a 1223 Ancr. R. 328 EdmodnesseisiKche|jeoskointe narloz 
pet scheawe6 forS hore gutefestre & hore vlowinde eweisen. 

Gutherooned, variant of Gadrooned. 

^ 1817 D. Hughson Walks thro. Bond. 66 The architect . .has 
introduced Corinthian columns, fluted and gutherooned. 

Guthorne, variant of Giitern. 
t Gutk-strength. Obs. rare-'^, [f. OE. 

- ON. gtS r, gimn r war.] ? Warlike strength. 

c 1203 Lay. 1595 Corineus him geinde to mid his guS 
strencSe. 

t Gu’tless, a. Obs. [f. Gut sb. + -less.] 
Having no gats ; disembowelled. 

1603 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iii. lu. Law 643 When the 
Falcon, .shall, .make on the .sense-less ground 'i'he gut-less 
Quar, once, twice, or thrice, rebound. 1606 Birnie Kirk- 
Muriall (1833) 4 The Gerrens, a Schithian sect, after exin- 
teratiou bespyced their gutlesse goodsirs. 1621 G. Sandys 
Ovid's Met. xit. (16261 247 He bounds, and on the earth 
his bowels trades and with a gutlesse bellie dies. 

tGu-tlet. Obs. rare- K [f. Gut .fA -t- - let.] A 
small gut, or something resembling it ; hence, a case 
or involucre (of a vein). 

1613 Crooke Body of Man w. xi. (1631) 8a A Membrane 
called the Gut-let. 

Gutling (g2? tli]g). Ohs. exc. dial, [f. Gut sb. -h 
-LiNG.] A great eater ; a glutton. 

1592 Greene Groats W. Wit Ep. Ded., The bestiall gut- 
lings of this fulsome feeding age. 1621 Sanderson Senn, I. 
195 'I'he poets . . made themselves bitterly merry with des- 
canting upon the fat paunches of these la.sie gutlings. 
x68i W. Robertson Pkraseol. Gen. (1693) 542 Verry belTy- 
gods, Gutlings. 1883 Almondbury 4 Huddersf. Gloss.t 
Gutling, a great eater ; a guttler. 

Gutt, obs. form of Gout sb.^^ Gut. 

II Gutta 1 (g»’ta). HI. gutt£e (g2?*tz). [L. gutta 
a drop. Cf. Gout sb.^l 

1 . a. Pharmacy and Path. A drop. In prescrip- 
tions gt., pi. gtt. (Cf. Gout sb.'^ 5 b.) 

156a Bulleyn Dial. Sorenes <5- Chir. 45 b, This will make 
a singular good water, drope one gutta or drop upon the 
grounde. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex..^ Gutta^ a drop of any liquid 
matter ; a minim, or the sixtieth part of a fluid drachm. 

b. In mod.Lat. names of diseases: gutta opaea, 
cataract ; gutta rosacea, rosea, rubea (see quots. 
and cf. gout rose., Gout 2); f gutta sciatica =* 
ScixVTicA ; gutta serena = Amaurosis ; also fig. 

1847 Craig s. v. Guild, In Pathology, *guiia opacoy 
cataract, c 1400 Lanfrands Cirurg, 190 *Gutta rosacea, 
kat is a passioun J>at turnej? be skyn of a mannys face out 
of his propur colour and makib be face reed. 1753 Chambers 
Cycl. oupp., Butiga, is an inflammation of the whole face, 
otherwise called rosacea. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 

P. R. vii. Ixv. (1495) 282 The lafeccyon that hyghte 
*Guita rosea f enfectyth y** face wyth smale pymples and 
comyth of gleymy & blody and coleryk humours that ben bi- 
twene the skynne & the flesshe. 1341 R. Copland Guydods 
Quest. Ckirurg.Y The gutta rosa. 18M Syd. Soc. Lex.y 
*Guita rubea, — Gutta rosacea, 1398 Trevisa Barth, De 
P. R.vih Ivii. (1495) 271 In the euyl cailyd * gutta sciatica the 
ache stretcheth fro the haunche in to the legges and anone 
to the hele and also anone to the lytill too. 1637 *Gutta 
.serena [see Amaurosis], 1665 SirT. Herbert I'rav.iiSjj'^ 
337 [He] haih his eyes open, but sees no otherwise than if 
a gutta serena, or heated Steel, had deprived the opiique, 
lEtoy G. Gregory Did. Arts 4 - Sci. 1 . 230/3 The causes of 
blindness are various; proceeding from cataracts, gutta 
Serena's, &c. 1834 Youatt Cattle 293 Gutta .serena, or 

palsy of the optic nerve .. is a disease of rare occurrence 
among cattle. 1876 T. Hardy Madding Crowd liii, She 
was in a state of mental gutta serena. 

e. Arch, s»Drop lob. 

1563 Shute Arckit. Ciijb, Geue Subtenia, and Gutta, 
pendante.. the sixte part of a modulus to their height and 
that part deuide vnto .4. partes, Geue 3. vnto Gutta pen- 
dant being .6. in number. 1688 R. Holme Armoury m. 
312/1 Gutta, are Drops, or square pieces, or things like 
Bells, cut on the Frize, to set out the work. x8o6 Dalla- 
vfh'C Observ. Eng. Archit. In the temples of riEgina 
[etc.] the guttse retain their position. 1850 Leitch tr, C. O. 
Muller's Anc. Art § 282 (ed. 2) 312 Guttae in a continued 
row without triglyphs were not perfectly rare in antiquity. 

atirib, 1831 Penrose A then. A rch., G loss,, Guttae tablets, 
the square tablets under the architrave band from which the 
guttae or drops appear as though suspended. 1852 Diet. 
ri n-'A (Arch. Publ Soc.), hand, the listel from which 
the guttae seem to hang. 

d. Her, =Goutte. 

1868 CussANS Her, iv, (1893) 73 Guttae, or Gouttes, as 
their name implies, are drops, and, like the Roundies, are 
distinguished by their Tinctures. 

f 2 . A kind of gum. In 1 8th c. = Gamboge ; also 
^tta gamandra, gutta gamba, Obs. 

*398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xvii. Ixxviii. (1495) 651 
Gutta ryght as Galbanum is the droppyng of a certen tree 
atber herbe and hyght also Armoniacum. 1693 Phil. T runs. 
XVII. 683 Poima, distilling a Substance like the Gutta 
Gamba or Gummi Gotte. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Gutta Gamandra, or Gutta Gamba, a kind of harden’d 


Juice or Gum, brought from the East Indies. 1722 tr. 
Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 178 Gum Gutta, or Gutta Gamba, 
Gamboge, or Peruvian Gum, is a Gum that flows from the 
Trunk of a creeping Plant. Ibid, xjg La.stly the Pills of 
gutta gamandra. .borrow their names from it, 

Gutta ^ (g2^'ta). Also gu(t)ta 3 i. [ad. Malay 

lUJ geiah a gum, exudation, or inspissated juice, 
whence mod.L. gutta, assimilated to Gutta I.J 

1 . Short for Gutta-peecha. 

2832 Crawfuhd /TAriay Diet. 136 Phrclia, name of the 
forest tree which yields some of the guttah_ of commerce. 
x88a De Windt Equator A firm trading in gutta, gold- 
dust, and diamonds. 

atirib, 1853 Diet. Arts (ed. 4) I. 983 The vaccine 
virus transmitted in the gutta capsule.$. 

2 . In the Malay names of varioiis substances re- 
sembling gutta-percha, mostly containing the name 
of the tree from which they are derived, as gutta- 
rambong, -singgarip, ■‘Sundek, -iabcun ; gutta-shea, 
gutta- trap (see quots. 1858, 1887). 

1858 CycL Commerce (ed. Homans), Gutta Trap, z. sub- 
stance allied to gutta percha and caoutchouc.. It is the 
inspissated juice of an artocarpus. 1887 Moloney Forestry 
W, Afr.;^jg A substance somewhat resembling gutta-percha 
is found in Shea Butter, and is called Gutta-Shea. 2897 
Willis Flower. PI. II. 287 Payena Leerii . . yields a good 
gutta percha .. known as Gutta Sundek. 2897 C. P. G. 
Scott Malayan Words 35 I’he present gutta-percha of com- 
merce is .said to be all or mostly obtained from other trees, 
and is called by the natives accordingly getah taban, gelah 
rambong, getah .sundi, getah gerih, etc. 

3 . Chem. A white amorphous substance, the 
principal constituent of gutta-percha, 

2864 Watts Did. Chem. 11 . 961 Pure gutta is a hydro- 
carbon i.someric with oil of turpentine, C*® H*". 

GuttaMe (g2? tab’l), a. rare. [f. Gut v. -f 
-ABLE. (? Formed in imitation of Gustable.)] 
That may be ‘ gutted ’ or guzzled : in quot, as sb. 

*735 T. S[heridan] in Swift's Wks. '1778) XVII. 312, I 
have, too much plenty of guttables ; if we had agreeable 
companions as plenty as woodcocks, ducks, snipes.. this 
would be a paradise. 

Gittta-perciia(g2?'taip5utja). Also -pertseha. 

[ad. Malay 'CtsS gelah percha, f. getah Gutta^ 

percha the name of the tree (sense 2), lit. ‘the 
gum ol percha’.] 

1 , The inspissated juice of various trees found 
chiefly in the Mala) an archipelago (see sense 2), 
now extensively used in the aits, 

284s Athenaeum 337 The Secretary described the sub- 
stance called ‘gutta percha '. 2832 Crawfurd Malay Did. 
50, Gdiah.pdr<.ha, the inspissated juice of the parcha tree, 
Jsonandra gutta of Sir William Hooker ; theguttah-percha 
of commerce. 2838 Carpenter Veg. Pkys. § 335 A sub- 
stance, closely resembling Indian-rubber, has lately excited 
considerable intere.st, and, under the name of Gutta Pertseba, 
is now brought into the markets of Europe in considerable 
quantities. 1870 Emerson ^ SoliL, Work 4 " Bays 
Wks. (Bohn) IH. 65 No sooner is the electric telegraph 
devised, than gutta-percha, the very material it requires, is 
found. 1890 H. Drummond in Li/e xv. (1899) 388 Blue 
star-fish like gutta-percha. 

2 . (bhort tor ^Ua-pereka tree \ see 3.) One of 
the trees that yield this juice, esp. Jsonandra (or 
Dichopsict) Gutta (N.O, Jiuphorbiacevd). 

i860 L. Oliphant Elgin's Mission China 1 . 27 Among them 
[Singapore trees] are the ebony, sapan, and eagle wood, 
but more valual.le than all the gutta-percha. 2876 Harley 
Mat. Med. (ed. 6 ) 671 Gutta-Percha is a handsome ever- 
green tree, native of Borneo, Sumatra, and others of the 
East India Islands. 

8 . attrib. ^xx^Conib., gutta- percha-Joint, -joint- 
ing, -merchant, -sheeting, -tree,-tube ; gutta-percha- 
covered adj. ; gutta-percha-tissue, ‘ gutta-percha 
in a very thin leaf, used as a waterproof covering to 
dressings to prevent evaporation ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1886); gutta-percha- wire Telegraphy, wire 
covered with gutta-percha. 

1876 Preece & SiVEWRiGHT 'Telegraphy 236*Gutta-percha- 
covered wire. Ibid. 241 The main faults in *gutta percha 
joints . . are [etc.]. Ibid. 236 Patience is another virtue 
in *gutta percha jointing, especially in the open air. 2851 
in Illustr. Land, News 5 Aug. (1854) ri8 Occupations of 
the people. .^Gutta-percha merchant. 1876 Preece & Sive- 
WRIGHT Telegraphy 239 I’he *gutta percha sheeting, as 
supplied to jointers, should be cut into strips four inches 
wide. 1898 P. Manson 7 'rop. Diseases i. 30 Take one of 
the strips of *gutta-percha tissue. 1843 Stocqueler 
Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 367 The *gutta-percha tree., 
is entitled to rank as a new genus. 2S73 Ralfe Phys. 
Chem. 182 The chambers communicate with each other, 
and into each of which the fluid potass is passed by means 
of *gutta percha tubes. 1876 Preece & Sivewright Tele- 
graphy 235 Out-of-door jointing of *gutta percha wires. 

Guttate igv'Xe^t) , a, [ad. L. guttdi-us speckled , 
spotted, f. gulta drop.] In the form of drops ; 
furnished with drops, spotted as if by drops. 

1826 Kirby &: Sp. Entomol. IV. 285 Guttate, ..sprinkled 
with gutt®. 1876 Ruskin Deucalion 1 . xi. 196 The silica. . 
is stuck together just as if it had fallen in drops, which is 
what I mean by calling Hyalite characteristically ‘ guttate ’. 
1887 W. Phillips Brit. Discomycetes 415 Guttate, Guitu- 
late, furnished with one or more spherical drops ; synonym 
for nucleate. 

Guttated (g2?ti^4ed), a. [ad. L. guttat-us (see 
prec.) + -EDi,] Spread about as if in drops or 
spots. 


guttatim:. 
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*727111 BAir.F,Yvol. II. tBzz-^z^Go0d'sSfM(ffMed. (td.4) 
TV. 458 In the first or Guttated Variety the patches very 
seldom extend to the size of a six-pence. 

11 Gn-ttatim ), [L. « ‘ by drops’, 

f, giiim drop.J Drop by drop. 

1694 Salmon Dispens. (1713) 395/2 Give Fire gra- 

dation , .so will tlie Mercury run guttatim into the Recipient. 
1737-41 Chambers Cyd. s.v. Gutivs, To take the wine, and 
sprinkle it, guttatim, drop by drop, upon the victim. 1878 
T. Bryant Pract. Siirg. { 1879) • 55 Tincture of galls, added 

guttatim to the urine. 1S86 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

11 Glltt© a. Jler, Forms : 6giitti@, 7-8 
gntte, 7-9 giittee, 9 gouttd, goutty, giittde, 
gntfcy, 7- gnttd. [AF, guttS (*=F, goude):^L. 
gud&tiis G'otta'se.J Besprinkled with drops ; fre- 
quently in Ah', phrases, as gudt^ de iarmes, de sang, 
etc. Gutti reversed i charged with drops having 
the bulb or globe upwards. 

1573 Bossewell a rmorie 11. 88, 1 mynde here to speake 
hut of the droppes vpon the said Cro?)Se, being blazed Guttie. 
1610 Goillim JPeraldry III. 152 This bearing is 

called Gutte de I.armes . . because they represent Drops of 
Teares falling. 1655 M./Carter //wt. Kediif. {x^6u) 1:57 
You are to blazon them differently according to the Colour, 
as, if Sanguine, then Gutte de Sang. ^*727-41 Chambers 
CycLf Gutty, at Gutte, in Heraldry, is when a thing is 
represented as charged or .sprinkled with drops. x8ii iVnzml 
Chrm. XXV, 274 A bear, passant, argent, guttee de .sang. 
1838-40 Berry Encyd. Her, I, Gutfi reversed, 1838 I'enn^ 
Cyd. XII. 143 '2 When the field, charge, or supporter is 
covered with goutes, or drops, it is called gutty', and if of 
gold or yellow, gutty cPor {etc.]. 1864 Bouteill Her, H hi, 
4- Pep, xxL § 2 sed. 3) 358 Gu., a bend or, guttee-de-poix, 
between two nmllets arg., pierced of the field. 

Gutte, obs. form of Gout sfiJ 

t Gu’tted, a. Her, Obs, [Anglicized t Gutt^.] 
wGuTTa 

« 154® H all Chron., Edw, IF (1550) la Some had . . the 
guissettes..droped & gutted with red. 

Gutted ///. «. [f. Gut v, + -edH] 

le senses of the vb. 

1842 J., Wilson Fey. Scdl II. 158 While one is filling a 
basket with her gutted fish. 1863 H. Marryat Vear in 
Sn/edeu II. 241 We pass by gutted towers, four stories high. 

Dmiy Neam 27 Dec. 5/5 It was some time, however, 
before the gutted house could be entered, 

Gutte©, variant of Gurri Her, 

Gutter (gp'Ud), sb.'^ Forms: 3-5 goter, 4 
godere, gooter, gottir, guter, 4 5 gotere, 5 
gotyr, gattyr, gutur, 5-6 guttur, 5-7 gutfcar, 
gutture, 6 getter, gutt(©)ra, .SV. gutar, guttoar, 
4- gutter, OF. guHere (12th c. in Liitr(6), 

f mtiere {13th c.), mod.F. goutiUre fern. ( -Pr., 
p.^/<?ra, Yg, goteircl), also OF. gou 't)iier masc. 
(1325 in Godef.), i, geuUe drop (see Gout jAO*] 
f 1 . A watercourse, natural or artificial ; in later 
use, a small brook or channel. In 14- 15th c. often 
used to render L. snlUddmm (shower), catarracies 
(cataract, deluge), etc. Ohs, 

a 1300 E. E, Psalter Ixxifi]. 6 He sat donneome . . AIs 
gfjters droppand he erthe ogaine. *383 Wycuf 6>«. viii. 2 
The wellys of the .see and tne goterys of heuene ben closid. 
*3&7 Tkevisa Higden (Rolls? 1. iSi pe ryuer Danubius .. is 
. . i-ladde in to dyuerse places of he cite by goteres f L, 
canalibus\ vnder erjje. 1398 — Barth. De P, A*, xiu, xvi. 
(ToIIera. MS.), To renewe and refresche ptsndes fresche 
water js lad and bron^te by goderes 1*495 gutters] conclites 
and pipes. ^*440 Promp. Parv. zo6/i Gotere vndyr be 

f awnde, ettiaduppa, miamcia, e X475 Piet. P’oe, in Wr.- 
Uicker 7^*44 Hie gurges, a gotyr. 155* Turner 
Herbal 1, Bvij b, Henbayne . . groweth .. about guttures 
and dhches. 1501 Sylvester Im Bnrtas i. ii 564 Some 
standing l.ake Which neighbour Mountains whn their 
gutters make, tdox Holland Pliny I, *37 He [Tigris} 
tak«ss hk way vnder thiC earth through certain winde gutters. 
167s Providence (Rhode kl.) Pec, (iBg^ IV. 39 On ye East 
.sid of a little gutter on ye south .«;jde of a swompje. 1785 
Burns Eairvii, Swankies young, in braw braid-clauh, 
Are springin owre the gutters. *797 B. Trumbull Hist. 
Connecticut I. 24 Iji the low lands, on the banks of the 
rivers, by the brooks and gutters, there was a variety and 
plenty of g«*ape.s. 1855 Th«re:au Cape Cod iii. (1894) 40 We 
cro.ssed a brook . . called Jeremiah’s Gutter. 

b. A finrow or track made by running water, 
*586 D. Rowland tr. H, de Mendozds Lmariilo (*677) 
D 2 a, A great wide Gutter winch the raine had matle. 
1:637 Rutherford LetJ, cxxxvili (1894) afiv Prisoners of 
hope must run to Christ, with the gutters that tears have 
made on their cheeks. 1704 Addison Italy (1705) x6i The 
rude Pro.spects of many Rocks rising one above another, of 
the deep Gutters worn in the Sides of ’em by the Torrents 
of Rain [etc.]. *859 Geo, Eliot A. Mede v, ftere had been 
some heavy storms of rain, and the water lay in deep gutters 
on the sides of the gravel-walks. 

c. Austral, gold-tmnmg. The lower part of the 
channel of an old river of the Tertiary perioci at- 
taining auriferous deposits. 

1864 J. RaERS Mmt Snsk 35 Duffers are so common And 
golden gutters rare. *888 F. Hume Mad. Midas t. i, The 
gutter proved remunerative enough to keep the mine going, 
and pay all the men. 

2 . A shallow trough fixed under the eaves of a 
roof, or a channel nmning between two sloping 
roofs, to carry off the rain-water. 

J354 A/jfw. PipoM III. 92 In mercede j hominis 

mwndantis ^uteres circa eccicriam pro ij vicibas 6d, *382 
Wyclif « Sam, v, B The goters of the bows eucs. x47a 
Mcm, P/pm iSurtecs' HI. 246, isd, solut, pro reparadone 
unitts gurtur pliinik cawcnc. rs** Churchw, Acc, A 7 . Gi/es, 
Peadmg x6 raid to the nlumer for metal to Sowdvr the 
gutters lij ' iiij «, *657 R. tiaoH Earbadoes (1673) 29 Water 


they save likewise from their houses, by gutters at the eyes, 
whicii carry it down to cisterns. 1789 P. Smyth tr. Aldrichs 
Archit. (1818) 85 Experience has taught men to carry off 
the droppings from their shelving roofs by placing gutters 
in them. 1823 P. Nichouson Pract, Build. 220 Bridged 
Gutters— Gutters made with boards, supported below with 
bearers, and covered over with lead. xBSx Dutton Cook 
P. Poster’s D. iii, Dax’s window opened on to a gutter. 

3 . A hollowed channel running at the side or 
(less commonly) along the middle of a street, to 
carry awav the surface water. 

1408 Durham Acc. Poll m Eng. Hist, Rest. XIV. 5T7 
Soluta. .laborariis. .facientibus imam gutteram lapideam et 
illam in dicto Watergate ponentibus. i449“5o Eurkam A cc . 
Polls (Surtees) 276 Pro eniendacione et le pavyiig j gutter 
juxta capellam, tijr. iiijff. 1553 in H alUwell Shahs. (18871 1 1. 
141 That every teuuuntdo.scourand kepcieanethergutteres 
or dyches in the same lane. *615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess, 
165 Hee cannot doe .so much good as a Fellow that sweepes 
gutters. iCaa Calms Stat. Servers (1647) 58 A Gutter is of 
a less size, and of a narrower pas-sage and current then a 
Sewer is; and as I take it, a Gutter is the diminutive of a 
Sewer, 1712 Addison Sped. No, 317 tg Went to the Club, 
Like to have fain into a Grutter. 1834 West Ind. Sketch Bk. 
II. 2 Flagstones which slope froai the hou-ses towards the 
middle of the streets to form a gutter, 1840 Barham 
Leg. Ser. 1. Cynoiapk, note, All bare ai d exposed to the 
midnight dews Reclined in a gutter we found him, *8o8 
JZangwii.l Dreamers Ghetto iv, 128 The gutters run blotxl. 

b. fig. Taken as the typical haunt of persons, 
esp. clitlclren, of low birth or breeding. 
c 1846 W. E. Forster in T, W. Reid LlPeuBBB< I. vi, 169, 
I would strive , . to get the children of the working s 
out of the gutter, by educjiting them. iSSa Muss IJyADDoN 
Mt. Poyiit I. iii. 95 The women I have cared fur in ilays 
gone by have hardly got over their early affinity wutli the 
gutter. iS85 Bksant I'hildr. Giieon i, i, To take a girl out 
of the gutter and pretend tluTt she is a lady, tSgo Hall 
Caine Bondman n. i, If he came to die in th.e gutter, who 
should say that it had not served him right? i%6 F. Hall 
in Nation (N.Y.) LXII. 234/2 Slang of the slums and the 
gutter. 

e. A channel forming a 
filth; a sink. Hi, an 6 .fig. Now dial. 

c *440 I'ramp, Panh zcAh Gotere, nd pur^andum feces 
coquine, a is33 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M, A ureL Let. ii, 
(1536) 102 Thou Rome shalte be the syncke and gutter of 
the fyhhynesof Asye. 1601 Cornwallis Elss. n. xxix. (1631) 
36 A true thing out of the gutter of a fake throat can hardly 
escape corrupting. tyiS T, Gordon Cordial Lew Spirits 
30 (Girding it ’till you have quite stopped up the Gutter 
through winch the aforesaid excrements issue, a *8®$ Forby 
kVr. E. Anglia, Gutter, Gutterhole, a sink or kennel. The 
eneral sense of gutter is a passage for water mrticuiarly, 
ut not exclusively, from the roofs of bouses. But with us 
the idea of filth is inseparable from it. 

d. .Mud, filth. Chiefly Sc, (only //.). 

X785 R. Forbes Poems Buchan Dial. 28 Sae sme.Tr’d wi’ 
giuters was his huik. He stiuket in his hide, a 1825 fonny 
P'or. E. Anglia, Gntter.slush, gutter, kennel dirt. *She fell 
down in the street, and her clothes were all over noihing 
but gutter.’ 1866 MtTCKKLL Hist. Montrose xxii. 162 She 
quenched hi.s oratory with a mouthful of gutters. 

4 . A shallow' trough or open conduit or pipe fur 
the outflow of fluid. 

1657 R. Li«on Barbadoes (1673) Under the rollers, there 
is a recei'. er . . into which the liquor falls, and runs und« r 
ground in a Pipe or gutter of lead. 1757 A. Cckjeer Dk^ 
iiiirr t. xvi. (1760) 74 By placing in the middle of the tub a 
wooden Pipe or Gutter. xSoo tr. Lagrange’s Chem. L 417 
Sometime.% the trunk of a fir-tree, hollowed out, so as to form 
a kind of gutter, is placed in an inclined^ posit ion. x87» 
Ellaiombe Bells of th. in €h. Bells Def>om i. 204 ’I he fused 
metal is carried at once from tlie furnace to the pit by means 
of a series of gutters. 

t S. A groove or elongated hollow in an animal 
or vegetable body. Obs. in gen, stense. 

XSS3 Udall Geminud Anat. Biij fe'a 'Fhys concauiie or 
dycne or gutter [of the Nose], 1578 Lyte Dod&em vi. xl, 
709^ A rough hard® stone, full of creasies and gutters, within 
whiche is a kernell lyke an Almonde. *607 'l‘or.‘iKi.L/'i(?wr;/ 
Bemis (1.658] 33* Alt which veins are earie enough to know, 
b<!C.au8e that every one lyeth in a little gutter, sfioy Mark- 
ham Caval. II, (.1617) 8 "His buttotrke round, plumpe, and 
full, without either gutter or deiiision of ioynts. 1616 Reao 
Descr, Body Man m 'I’he sinus of the gutture of the arwe 
'receiuin|; the cubit. x7x* tr. Pomeds Hist, Drugs L 4a 
I’hese Seeds are separated from one another by l.eav« 
folded into a Gutter. 

fb. sfec. Vemry. One of the grooves its the 
* beam * of a hart’s * head \ Obs. 

*S^ Turkerv. Vincfie 53 The thing that beareth the 
Antlim, Royals, md toppes, ought to be called the l»eame, 
and the liltk clyffes or streakes therein are allied guiten, 
a *700 B. E. Dkt, Cant, Crew, GutierM, the llule Streak in 
a Deer’s Beam.* 

<s. MnL Applied to certain folds on the hinder 
"winffs of Jepidoptersu 

x8*8 Stark Eimt, Nat, Hist, II. sfb Internal marg’In of 
the lower wings arched tad piojcctlag over abdewnes to 
form a 'gutter. 

0 . A groove or channel of artifteki formation. 
Now only tichn. 

iS^S Eden Demdts 159 They are cmiowly boylded with 
many gleasaunt diute m turreites„ portals., guttert, *594 
Flat jnmiPko, in. 33 A pistoll . . hawing eight jiitteri 
somewhat deep® in the inside of the kirreC 16#* CofOt., 
Coulim dun arhdestg, the hollow fiifiow wherein the 
arrow lyes; we c»II it, the letter, orchac®. Willsitoso 
Scales Comm,, Archit, 31 Tim Derick wdar,. .this Coiuma 
, .more adorned then the last, to which some adde Fluttngs, 
or gutters. *68* Lmti. Gm. No. bhsck brown 

Geldini. Three Guttw. salt tn hi» Hoof. xSgi J* Hollaho 
Siam/. Metal II. 106 Tlhe worieniMi , fdoofhi «it the gutter 
for the fodgmeot of the bum! fiM* a g unF tWt Wmtm Se»c, 
Bees 187 The stamping shop, where giihi, with inconceivable 


rapidity, place each wire beneath a die, and stamp exactly 
in the middle thereof two eyes, and two channels, or gutters 
as they are termed. 1888 Sheffield Gloss., Gutter., a hollow, 
or groove running down the centre of a knife spring. 

7 , In Frintzug gutier-siick (see 8). Also in 
Bookbinding, ‘ the white s|:jace between tlie pages 
of a book’ (.Barrcre and Lelarid Shmg, 1889). 

1841 Savage Diet. Printing We now mean by the 
term t .utter, tlie piece of furniture that i'epnr.-oe.'i two ad- 
jtjining pages in a cha e, as in nii cn.tavo that I elween pages 
I and "16, in a <iu(alc>jimo that between pages i and 24 and 
soon. s888 Jacosh Printers’ foe , iivtier, tr.e ‘hack’ 
margin or furnUure of a slieet. This i-. tic part of a sheet 
which when folded falls in the baek of the look. 

8. aitrib. and Comb., as gutier channel, -hole, 
Hcvd, spout, stone, water, wale/ way, work ; 
gutter bred, -draggled, -gorging, -ginding, -like 
adjs. ; gutter-wise adv, ; gutter-bearer, * the sort 
of joist upon which the boarding hir a gi.iicr is 
laid ’ {Dili. Archil, 1K52) ; gutter-bird, the spar- 
row, hence ^ disrcpiitabk* person; gutter- 
board, a hoaid fo’.niing the foundation on which 
is laid the linin^r-malcrial knirnn**' the i^uttcr 
itself ; gutter-child, a child .sucii as in.ui.ts the 
street gutters, one of low hiith or in'C{di:.|r; 
gutter-drift « sense i c ; gutter-flag Amtra/, 
(stc quot.); gutter-flanged a., ha^.ng a thaige 
slin]-K*d like a gutter; t gutter lane .u'ang. the 
thioat, gullet; gutter-lodp;o A out. (see quot.^,; 
gutter-man, a stitet v<. inior of cheap jewellery, 
iancy arlkka, toys, etc ; i- gut t.r-in aster, {j)re- 
suina bl> ) <aie who cleans out gntlei » ; hence gutfer-’ 
furn'lerlhipt gutter-ruember Arch,, a nitinher 
made hy t.ecorating the outside face ol a gutter with 
jegularly spaced oinamerits; gutt». r-in©rt„iiant«* 
gutlerdnan; gutter plan© a moulding-plane with 
ii semi-cyliiidjiicni sole ii.-tal in planing out gutters 
(Knight JyA 7 o Suppl. 1884!; gutter-plat© 
Skip-btiiiding (see quots.) ; gutt©r-«uipp©i, app, 
n.tMnt as a dim. of Gi/fife-hwi k ; gutter-spar- 
row aw gMiiirddrd ; gulter-nfcull, the stall of a 
gntler-niftn ; gutter-stick Briniing, one <ff the 
pieces of furniture which sk^parate pages in a foim; 
gutter-tree, the Wild Cornel or Ilogwood, Cornus 
sangtdnm {Sytl S&c. Jfx,)i tEulier window, 
'fa window opening on to a gulScr* Also GuruKit* 

FLOOD, -HKIFE, -TH.E, «tC. 

1896 Wesim. Gum. 18 Feb, 5/a Tl ey ii»«i to Iwar the »am« 
wlatioii U) ordinary dogs m llw •guuerdnrd does 

to a reMpettabk man. 1899 ibidt 14 Mmo 2/3 "I he 
i^parrow has & ftiroriR kim ir. hi» impufiem link head that 
everything belong!* to liiim. Tlik^,. will iioi do fot iuch a 
rs-fiiirdcjtyRH Bmion, ami >*o the fiMi bii» gone forth agaiiwt 
the little |;uti«r hitil 1703 ‘l‘. K, i iG'# C‘. /’un/mser ifiw In 
tht'm PlaiiMik-giaierjo, there ha •OuuerdiOiiiril laid winch 
«im!» them. X852 UPt, An'hH fGut/iP-Amrd *877 Ri'kkim 
Ion C/a7>. VU. Ixxvi. io« Any yoimg "guitcr-liH-iil Itailt* 
guard, *564*78 ihiS.ifcVK DmI agif, /'«/. Ii8i>6| 45 *Guttfr 
chanillw «>,« itaite kepi. 1I70 /'iiMir (//m/m 16 July 57 It 
knot th« •giaier ifuWreii abrir lt#r wtioin <tiin|Hi}woii » 
warned. !i8^*Kolv M/wPs P%'hf 

io»/a There were no pcM»r hi ragi, no liwuMfle^n women, no 
aged pau|«*rM, no autier cliikhen, mt «r«rt kny*, no out* 
cafl.i», ily MAUsiKi! I n'/by I. m Her mordkl, mtr* 

tenary, liuit *M»uer-dr#i;gltd soul, ilty H. H» Howoiok 
Mammoth f lirnd 37a hutm-mm remain* of vrgtiaaiori* 
we are lokl, occur in the 'guitcr-drifit »ii Viitorm. *869 
K. fl, Swvtn Goinf, Fuimia tutu Iriap fixed 

on the sttriace 10 denote where the roumoi a |i:u««r or kwl 
tn dergroimd ha^» l«»n discovtrrd. siW^.SiK fc Uv.v.n hhip* 
bmid. li, 90 To roil tl« \uiier •tongetl phae to the rri|ulr«d 
form, SvLVKsrfci Dm Bartm ii. i. 1, luirm 1 16 "Gulter- 
gwgina dun y muds. *795 CfiitKiiAir. Leit. (iS^s) 148 () 
Gmil tiwtsuch a riiind stioiild fail hi lovr with that low, 
dirty* •gutter grubbing indl, Worldly Frudeme J 18*9 
Biaekm. Sim, V. 636 Who having dinrii iibioatl, rcttirjdng 
Jai«, IlrqilaHh yoar in the *‘gatirrdio'c. utB$$ 

Fokiiy I E. Augd^hGmf/rr, GMtferhotf,ii f»ink or kermei, 
*684 S. G. Amgf S/reulMm 483 All g«lh down •Gutteolautt 
(a small hm Iti the Appliidik to great Gluttons 

and Drunlcard»i. « ijw fi K. hid iani, ( nw, .Sun and 
Cbmk, gwKi More of. Liqt*«\ let down Gntter-l me. *76^" 
80 FAu:mm Dui. MaAwt *Gmiindm'gr, a crws‘> bar Hid 
»!oiig ihe middle of a larii® hatthwiiy t« .nome ve.*k»fk, to 
wipporl the covers, awl e nat le tb«m the letter i« HUMain 
any wekisty Iwiy, iSIte Firiotum A'cff. u I'tb. fijb 'I he 
guiiers had vltltially smkt'cl iliwn dry, mvl bad kft iii> gtdil 
worth lu»vhi| alw* ilsc *77# E, Mijmjil.s da 

C*»TA Ctmew, V. Ilf Aro«p piiiiw I’-t tlw boliowril, or 
•gwtterdike prtxew liliited tbt brjik, uud lower 

down on il» vesfy- Isp, s%a PmH Mali C». HA|*r. l*/t For 
th« paM wrrfe ilw •gtiUei-iiien kiv# k-eu fbivhig a bri^fc 
trade in lUmt Ract fovciurs. tlfof lUsAtwii II Mtiym msli 
iti, h Fraiiiiw Sor»ii«o mid m *4 mir-tat, and 

•lutter wai^ttr. Ikd,, If I liuyas :i«u ii»>i your tjftKft 

of •gtiliiiif tuiil f^m hr# ofxi yeare 

well x 80 Daily Nmm 4 3/4 I'for w*^inl>iT bmiKS 

people out* aiwi efiakf* ih« nwrehimt* 10 dsapkf 

hk sitock-in-trade. *6% Sis 1 C Kmu i. i« lb® 

•gutier-pkttt oil the l«p uf i lit Ikwi v Irnwiiig the Il.tt iieiitwl 
keelson, T«t',Ait« fydntl A rcht. 7 a Jq k« bwii a 
cooimoii pr.wtkc lu pteee r« lofiMitwdinal leiwrett the 
«iwr kt«I atici tl« coinlrtiiaiiOM of |>latv!» pmd 

«ifle trwm on ihiB tiip of the fhwH, known liw gi«t«;r 

piaw ami Iceebtiii, *%* 1. Rhi.imu Light ikM/m'Ld vlii, 

mrtbitsg wow* 1%® '/mid t-u Ihx. fb* lii» 

bt« commdes a>i. *147 A/rw, 

|s«*l II. f«i WcMitl any »rsri. .inui m a ^uottrr-AixMil 
to qetitch b» whesi tw iifight go to a spring f *l3f 


GUTTER, 

“™« changed, 

d he thought himseU a monk’s-head on a gutter-spout. 
^89 A. I . Pask hyes Thames 166 Let us look again at the 
butcher s shop, and then at the ^gutter stalls. 1683 Moxon 
TrtHhng § 8. 29 ^Gutter-sticks . , are used to set between 
Pages on either side the Crosses. . . They have a Groove, or 
gutter laid on the upper side of them, as well that the 
Water may dram away when the Form is Washed or Rinced, 
should not Print, when through the tenderness 
ot the l inpan, the Plattm pre.sses it and the Paper lower 
thanordmarj^ 1530 Palsgr. 228/1 ^Gutter stone. 1730 A. 
Gordon Ma^ei’s Amphtih. 361 A lesser Conduit . . carried 
the *Gutter.Water of several Streets. 1874 Thearle Naval 
123 In some cases, a ^gutter waterway is fitted on 
the inside of the stanchions, the wood waterway being be- 
tween the side plating and gutter waterway. 1620 J. 
L>ouGHTy m Usmore Papers (1887) Ser. u. II. 263 When he 
was m his bowse [he] gote out att a ^gutter window and 
soe escaped. 1679 B edloe Popish Plot 24 They ran together 
out at the Gutter-window. 1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden 
xvu. 35 A. .peece of soft wax, made a little hollow, ^gutter- 
wise. 2611 Cotgr., Caneteure , . .*gutter-worke (in .stone, or 
timber), v 

b. attrib. passing into adj. Brought up in or 
appropriate to the gutter; of a low or disreputable 
character. (Freq. in gutter Press ^ gutter journal- 
ism^ etc.) 

1852 1 ). Jerrold St, Giles vii. 64 Could any of his gutter 
companions boast such greatness? 2884 Vice-Adm. Maxse 
in Pall Mall G. 4 Mar. 2/ 1 All the gutter epithets which have 
been coined to express baffled malice and impotence. 2888 
ui' Evident . . to any person who . . has 

had some experience of the ways of gutter journalism. 
Ihid,^ The gutter journalist. 2889 Ibid, 16 Nov. 549/1 Mr. 
Conybeare had, according to a gutter journal, charged Sir 
Edward with saying.. that [etc.]. 2889 Swinburne Study 
B. yonson 70 The accents of some gutter gaolbird. 2890 
Times 12 Mar. 5/1 The gutter language used by the Portu- 
guese Republican Press. 2892 Swinburne Stud. Prose fy 
Poef.ixBg^) 235 The gutter slang of those reactionary dis- 
unionists. 1899 Times (weekly ed.) 520/2 The gutter Press 
of Paris, 

Crutter sbi'^ [f. Got v. + -er l.] One 

who guts. 

1. One employed in disembowelling fish. 

1780 Young Tour fret. I. 148, Fishermen 90, Gutters 40. 
1854 Miller Sch. ^ Schm. (1858) 43 Bevies of young women 
employed as gutters. 1883 Chamb. yrnl. 310 The wives and 
d,aughters [of the fishermen] are gutters or packers or salters. 

2. One who guts buildings. 

<*273^ North Exam, u. iv. § 93 (1740) 277 He was a great 
Inquisitor of Priests and Jesuits, and Gutter (as the Term, 
was for Stripping) of Popish Chapels. 

Gutter (g»*tai), v. [f. Gutter 

1. trans. To make gutters in; to furnish with 
gutters ; to channel or furrow with streams, tears, 
or the like. 

2387 Charters Si. Giles (1859) P* Alswa betwene the 
chapeilis, guteryt with hewyn stane to cast the watir owte, 
and to save the were fro the watir. 1634 -5 Brereton Trav. 
(Cjietham Soc.) 149 There is meadow land and bog, which 
being guttered ditched and drained . . will be good and rich 
meadow. 2658 Sandys ^<7^ xvi. 33 My cheeks are gutterd 
with my fretting teares. 2640 Bp. H. ILmoSemi. 51 Her 
wrinckled face, guttered with the Teares of her decay. 2697 
Dryden Vir^. Georg, iv. 418 A narrow Flooring, gutter’d, 
wallM, and til’d. 2712 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 
41 I’o discharge the Wet that might otherwise gutter the 
Walks. 1796 Trans, Soc. Arts XIV. 122 The field.. has 
been remarkably well drained and guttered. 1833 J. Hodg- 
son in J. Raine Mem. (2858) II, 269 Steps .. once neatly 
fluted out now guttered by the weather. 2893 f^iPsh. 
Gloss,^ Gutter, to drain land with open drains. 

to* To carry off (water) by means of gutters. 
c 2420 Pallad, on Husb. xir. 289 Transplauntynge hem Is 
best at yeeris too, So gutteryng [so MS. Bodl ] the water 
from hem shelue ; Yf water stonde on hem, they beth fordo. 

2. intr. Of water : To form gutters or gullies. 
1632 Lithgow Trav, vi. 282 The Brooke Cedron (which 

guttereth through the valley). 2670 Narborough in Acc. 
Sev, Bate Voy. i. (1694) 69, I looked very carefully in Gul- 
lies, and places where Water had guttered. 

5. To flow in streams, to stream down. 

2583 Stanyuurst Mneis iv. (Arb.) 11 r His mynd vnuari- 
ant doth stand, tears vaynelye doe gutter, 1622 Mabbk 
tr. A leman’s Guzman dA If. i. 72 That abundance of teares 
which fifll guttering downe his cheekes. 2697 Dryden 
yirj^, Ain, v. 261 Their lab’ring sides Are swell’d, and 
Sweat runs gutt’ring down in Tides. 2699 Garth Dispens. 
V. Wks. (1771) 75 T’ears of amber guttered down his cheeks. 
2863 Hawthorne Our Old Home{tZB'i) I. 331 You may see 
the young housewife, before the shower is ended, letting the 
raindrops gutter down her visage. 2863 Whytr Melville 
Gladiators III. 287 They must be fond of gpid who can 
catch it by handfuls, guttering down like this in streams 
of fire. 2891 ■ E. pHiLLPOTTs Folly ^ Fresh Alrvil 117 
A little stream that guttered down the hill-side. 
t4. trans. To discharge in streams. Obs. rare.^ 
a 16x8 SYtmsTm Job in. 346 My waies, were bath’d in 
butter And Rocks about mee Rolls of Oyle did ^tter. 
1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman dAlf. n. 191 Darke 
and thicke clouds, .guttered downe vpon vs huge and great 
drops of raine- 

6. intr. Of a candle : To melt away rapidly by 
its becoming channelled on one side and the tallow 
or wax pouring down ; to sweal. Also with down^ 
out. (The chief current sense. ) 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), To Gutter, to sweal, or run, 
as a candle .sometimes does. 2753 Phil. Trans, XLVIII. 
256 The external coat, thus made, prevents them from gut- 
tering. 2840 Dickens Barn, Fudge Iv, ITie candles flickered 
and guttered down. 2875 Howells Fongone Concl. ix. 149 
A crown of ., red formed upon the . . wick, which toppled 
over in the socket and guttered out with a sharp hiss, 
quasi- /ruMts. 1892 Baring- Gould Troubadour-Land vL 
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68 My candle . . guttered itself in no time into the tray of 
the candlestick. 

trans/. 2872 T. Hardy UtMer Greenwood Tree i. vii. 
With ..a nose guttering like a candle. 

6, To gutter almtg\ to drag existence along *in 
the gutter \ nonce-use. 

2883 P . S, Robinson .S inners 4* Saints 44 They might have i 
guttered along in helpless poverty, .till old age found them 
xn a workhouse. 

Gutteral, obs. form of Guttural. 
Gutter-blood (g27*t3j:bl»d). Sc. A base-born 
or low-bred person ; one of the rabble. 

1818 Scott Hrf. Midi, xviii, The gutter-bloods ! and deil 
a gentleman amang them.^ 1825-80 in Jamieson. 2868 E. 
Yates Rock Ahead iii. vii, A dozen young gutter-bloods, 
street-boys, would have been round him in a moment. 

Hence Gu'tter-hlood.ed a., base-born. 

1829 Scott Anne of G. xiii, The gift he hath for chastising 
the gutter-blooded citizens of a free town. 

Guttered (g^taid) , ppL a. [f. Gutter shf and 

V. -f -ED.] 

1. Furrowed; grooved; duted ; gullied. 

15^2 Turner Herhal n. 88 Euery lefe [of the Pine tree] is 
..furrowed or guttered as sum kynde of yong grasse is. 
2604 Shaks. 0 th. 11. i. 69 The gutter’d Rockes, and Con- 
gregated Sands. 2662 Gerbier Princ. (1665) 5 The Gut- 
tered Colombs, 2678 Young Ser7n. at Whitehall 29 Dec. 
24 We will not advert the Gutter’d Cheeks, and Passionate 
Mournings . . of the Primitive Penitents. 2696 Derham 
Artificial Clock-m. 3 The guttered Wheel, with Iron spikes 
at the bottom, in which the line of ordinary House-Clocks 
doth run, is called the Fully. 2730-46 Thomson 
816 The gutter'd rocks and mazy-running clefts. 2884 Har- 
per' s Mag. Nov. 850/2 Jehan and Pierre have greased gut- 
tered boards, which they slip under the keel. 2895 Outing 
(U. S.) XXVII. 202/1 Skate blades deeply grooved, or ‘gut- 
tered ’, as it is termed, 

2 . Of a candle (see Gutter v. 5). 

2860 Geo. Elliot Mill on FI. t. viii, Looking as irrelevant 
to the daylight as a last night’s guttered candle. 2863 W. 
Lancaster Praeterita 38 We have not much more light to 
spend, Two guttered ends of tallow. 

3. Furnished with or having gutters. 

1797 Holcroft tr. Stolberg's Trav. (ed. 2) III. Ixxi. 76 
The guttered pent-houses.. are large. 

Gutteriug (g2?’terig), vhl. sb. [f. Gutter sb.^ 
and V. + -iNG 1 .] 

1. Trenching, draining. Also attrib. Now dial. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. vi. 60 Now as the treen beth 
cladde in her estate flfor gutter3mg to hewe is and to bent. 
2789 Trans. Soc. VII. 63, I procured a draining or 
guttering plough. 2883 in West Somerset Gloss. 

2 . The construction of gutters. 

X703 T. N. City 4* C. Purchaser 263 Guttering, In Car- 
pentry, is commonly done by the Lineal Foot. 2825 J. 
Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 635 Sheet-lead used in roof- 
ing and guttering is commonly between 7 and 22 lbs, to the 
square foot. 

b. co7tcr. The material used for gutters ; gutters 
collectively. Also U.S. Mining opxoX,. 1883 ). 

1703 T. N. City 4* C. Purchaser gZ Lintelling, Guttering, 
Cornish .. &c. at so much per Foot. 2883 Gresley Gloss. 
Coal Mining, Guttering (Pa.), a channel or pipe cut along 
the side of a pit shaft to conduct the water not tubbed back 
into a lodge or sump. 2886 Daily Nezos 28 Dec. 6/t 
Numerous houses were stripped of their guttering. 

3. The making of grooves or furrows : a. as a 
process in manufacture; b. as an accidental re- 
sult. 

*?33 J* Holland Manuf, Metal II. 359 During the fore- 
going operations the needles have severally become more or 
less crooked, especially in the guttering by hand. 2877 
Const. ^ Manuf. Ordnance xu. 299 Scoring or guttering 
was caused by the rush of gas round the projectile. 

4 . Of a caudle (see Gutter v. 5) ; also concr. the 
melted tallow or wax which runs down. 

1784-9 M. Madan Pershts (2795) 159 note. They stuck up 
candles or lamps, in their windows . . and by their flaring 
and guttering they made the frames of the windows on 
which they stood all over grease. 1888 Burgon Lives 
12 Gd. Men ii. xi. 316 The guttering from the wax candle 
. . invaded his plate. 

Guttering (gz^Tarig), ppL a. [f. Gutter v. 
+ -ING ^.] That gutters. 

2697 Dryden Virg. Aft. lu. 871 From his bor’d Eye the 
gutt’ring Blood he laves. 2862 G. P. Scrope Volcanos 68 
A run of wax or tallow in a ‘guttering’ candle. 1896 A. 
Morrison Child of the Jago 10 A little heap of guttering 
grease, not long ago a candle. 

Gutterling (go-taiiig). [f. Gutter shf + 
-LING.] One bred in a gutter; one of the ‘lower 
orders’. Also — Gutter 8 b. 

2846 Mrs. Gore Sk. Eng. Charac. (1852) 115 After a week’s 
experience as a gutterling of the fashionable world. 2896 
BTtam Weekly Post 21 Mar, 4/8^ I hate this gutterling 
assault on.. a true poet, who has given us of bis best. 
Gutter-snipe fe^’ta-tsnaip). Cf. gutter-bird. 

1 , a. dial. The common snipe, Gallinago caelestis 
{Northumbld. Gloss. 1893 ). b. The common 
American or Wilson’s snipe, Gallinago wilsoni or 
deUcata. 

(Mr. W, H. Patterson writes from Belfast that he has 
known the word ‘ Guttery-snipe ’ in Ireland since 1850, but 
it is not in common use ; a synonym is mire snipe.) 

2874 R. Ridgway Birds III. in Annals Lyceum N. Y. X. 
383 Giallinagdlgallinaria , . var. Wilsouii. .Qotamon Snipe ; 
Gutter Snipe ; English Snipe. 

2. a. A gatherer of refuse, such as rags and paper, 
from street gutters. 

1869 Echo ti Feb., One of the female gutter-snipes who 
gain a precarious living by hunting for ‘ unconsidered trifles ’ 


GUTTmG. 

in the streets of Paris. 2898 N. B. Daily Mail 24 Sept. % 
It is ab. ut twelve years since I first scraped an acquaint- 
ance with the Glasgow guttersnipe. 

b. A child brought up ‘ in the gutter’ ; one of the 
lowest class ; a street arab. 

288a mQvmiXi Gehenna II. iii .71 This fellow, bora 
and bred a guttersnipe, was exceedingly romantic. 2884 
Century Mag. XXV Hi. 557 The gutter-snipes and Arabs 
of the streets of Gravesend. 

3. Printing. { U.S.) (See quot.) 

2871 Amer. Encycl. Printing (ed. Ringwalt), Guifery 
snipe, a small and narrow printed bill or poster, which is 
usually pasted on curbstones. 

Gu*tter-tile. A tile used in the construction 
of gutters, or to line the ‘ valleys ’ of a roof. 

2477 ^7 Edio. TV, c. 4 Pleintile .. thaktile, roftile, ou 

crestile, cornertile & guttertile. a 2680 Butler (1759) 

1 . 02 Puss, wrapt warm in his own native Furs, Dreamt 
softly of as soft and warm Amours, Of making Galantry in 
Gutter-tiles. 2703 Moxon Mech. Exerc.zyo These Gutter 
Tiles are in length ten Inches and an half. 2842-59 Gwilt 
Arckit. II. ii. x. (ed. 4) 505 Gutter tiles . . are _ now rarely 
used, their place having been long since supplied by lead. 
2852 Diet. A rckit.. Gutter tile, besides being applied to the 
valley tile which has a conical form, this name has been given 
to Eaves tiles with one end turned up so as to form a trough. 

Guttery ( tori) , sb> [f. Gut v. + -ery J The 
place for gutting (fish). 

2842 J. Wilson Voy, Scott. II. 253 Herring glittery. 

Guttery (g^tsri), a. [f. Gutter 

1. Of corn : Grooved, channelled. 

_ 2744-50 W. Ellis Mod. Husbandm. IV, iv, 228 If [wheat] 
is cut too soon .. the Kernel wiil be somewhat shriveled and 
guttery. 1813 Batchelor Agric. 371 E, D. D.) The corns 
of cancer wheat are commonly thin and guttery. 

2. Miry, muddy. ((Jf. Gutter sb^ a d.) ? dial. 
2808-80 Jamieson s.v., A guttery road. 2874 E. A. Free- 
man in W. R. W. Stephens Life 4* Lett. (1895) II. 85 
Streets guttery, stony, filthy. 1895 H. Callan Clyde to 
Jordan ix. 97 The streets are narrow, stony, broken and 
guttery. 

Gu*t-tide. Obs. or dial. Also 8 gutties. [An 
alteration of good tide (see Good A. 8 c) ; perh. a 
mere phonetic development, though association 
with Gut sb. would inevitably suggest itself.] 
Shrove Tuesday; a time ot ftasting. 

. [1547 5 see Good A. 8 c.] 2608 Middleton Fam. Love iv, 
i. 47 At what time wert thou bound, Club ! at Guttide, 
Hollantide, or Candletide ? 1632 J. Burges A tmv. Rejoined 
323 [He] is content to Jmpute to Hester, Mordecai, and all 
the leweSj the decreeing of a Gut-tide, rather then of an 
holy Festivall. 1797 F. Leighton Let. to J, Boucher 
25 Apr. (MS.), You will be pleased to add to your Shrop- 
shire words .. Gutties Day — Shrove Tuesday — evidently 
from the Guts. 2820 [see Good A. 8 cj. 1847 Halliwell, 
Gut tide. 2S87 S. Cheshire Gloss., Guttit, Shrovetide; lit/ 
Good tide. Guttit Tuesday is the name for Shrove 'I'uesday. 

Gut-tie (g^’titai). local. Also 8 guttie, [f. (JuT 
sb. 4- Tie An abdominal disease in cattle. 

5^794 J* Clark Agric. Surv. Here/. 76 The distemper is 
here called the Guttie. When it had once seized on an Ox, 


the cords or gut-tie. 

Guttie, obs. f. Gutt^ ; var. Gutty sb. 

Guttifer (R»*tif9i). Pot. [sid. mod.L. gutti- 
fera (sc. plantd), f. gutta drop (see Gutta and 
-EBROUs). Cf. F, guUifkred\ A plant that exudes 
gum or resin ; a plant of the order Guttiferm, 

2846 Lin DLEY Veg. Kingd. 400 Order CXLIV. Clusiaceae 
— Guttifers. 

Guttiferous (g»ti-f&3s), [f. as prec. : see 

-FERGUS.] Yielding gum or resinous substances ; 
pertaining to N.O. Guttiferm, of trees and shrubs 
remarkable for their abounding in a resinous sap. 

2847 in Craig. 

So CS-utti'feral a., used by Lindley as the dis- 
tinctive epithet of an ‘ alliance * including the order 
Guttiferse ; sb. A plant belonging to this ‘alliance’, 

2846 Lindley Veg. Kingd. 392 Gut tifer ales— ‘Cci't Gutciferal 
Alliance. Ibid., It is in this respect indeed that Guttiferals 
principally differ from Sapindals. Ibid. 400 Guttiferal 
Exogens, 

Guttiform (g»-tifpjm), a. [f. L. gutta drop 
(Gutta sbf. Gout y<5.i) + -(i)fobm.] Having the 
form of a drop ; drop-shaped. 

2874 CoUES Birds N. W. 126 I'he markings below have a 
short, broad, guttiform character. 2883 Nature xxvii. 231 
Their guttiform surface can be explained by the drops 
of the milky juice. 

t Gu’t’ting, sh. Obs. [? f, Gdttmgen, name of 
a town in Hanover.] Some kind of canvas. 

16/^ in Entick London II. 167 Gutting and spruce canvas 
drillinges pack, 1822 T. Smyth Pract. of Customs (1821) 
135 Packing Canvass, (!^uttings, Spruce, Elbing, or Queen- 
borough Canvass. 

Gutting (g^'tig), vhl. sb. [f. Gut v. + -ing i.] 
The action of the vb. Gut. 

1. The eviscerating of fish. Also attrib., as gut- 
ting-hoard, -house, -knife. 

2615 E. S. Brit. Bussva. Arb. Gamer III. 642 Six Gutting 
knives, at fourpence,.o 2 o. 1736 J. Lewis Isle Tenet 34 
The Gutting-Knife. 1780 Young Tour Irel. I. 231 Over 
the gutting-house is a hoop store. 2832 Ht. Martineau 
Weal 4* Woe i. 2 Girls were employed in gutting. 2842 J. 
Wilson Voy. Scotl. II. 161 They [women] never appear 
except around the gutting board in otherwise than rather 
trim array. 


GUTTISH. 


auY. 


■b. comr. What is removed from a fish in the 
process of evisceration. 

1899 Blackw. Mag. Feb. 336/1 The peelings and guttings, 
the very offal and scour of the broth are flung further, ^ 

2 . The clearing out of the contents of a building. 
1690 Bryden />(!?« Sebastian iv. iii, Your breaking open 
and gutting of houses. S809 Wfxungton in Giirw. 

(1837) IV. 471, 1 shall he very much obliged to you if you -will 
Jet me know any cause that may have come to your know- 
ledge for the desertion by its inhabitants, and plunder, 
even to gutting, of Card igos. 

1^1 7Vwei* 13 Oct, 8/2 The gutting of the treasury 
of its net profits in order to pay and to parade an enormous 
dividend. 

f 3 . Guzzling ; gormandizincr. Ohs. 

- s%3,Ames Agsi. Cenm. n, 316 Heer the Rejoynder. .ac- 
cuseih him of making it a Guttide ; As if no Civil! day of 
rejoycing could be without Gutting, 
f Gu’ttisll, a* Obs. rare'~’K [f. Got sh. + -ISH,] 

■ Gluttonous., 

. *567 Triall Treas. {rZ$Q) ,16 What guttish gredincsse the 
horeson can teachel 

fGuttlBfSij. Ohs.mre'-"^. [f. Guttle ly,] What 

one consumes gluttonously. 

X784-9 M, Madant Persius (tjgs) 141 Nor swallow with 
your guttle mercurial spittle. 

Guttle (gsu-t l), p f. Gut after ^wasZr.] 

1 . To eat voraciously ; to gormandize. 

1654 Gaytom Pkns. jVffies Dm Quix. n. iii. 4a Sancho 

dur^t not gormandize, and guttle and guzzle too.. under his 
lilaster's nose, xdys Cotton Seajfir Scefi 24 Or swill and 
cuttle every day With Nectar and Ambrosia.^ 1739 *R. 
3 v\x,* tf. Dmiekuidus* Grabiatms t'fZ Such Praise inspires 
with a diviner Lust Your Friends, who guttle with a greater 
Gust. i;7<54 Churchiij. Tunes Poems 1769 II. 258 Luxury 
•sat guttimg at the helm From meal to meal. 1815 W. H. 
iRELANfi Scribbleomanm 190 [A] stone trough, whence the 
swine us’d to guttle. 1893' Vizeteely Glances Back 1. xy. 
300 A position which he utilised to guttle and guzzle in 
good company 

2 . tnans. To devour or swallow greedily. Also 
with tip., down. 

16S3 [H. MorkJ Rejleci.m Baxter g He..was not edified 
by the reading, or rather gulling up so many Books as be 
has hastily read, xdpa R. L’Esi kange PaMes ccccxxxviii. 
415 He Guttled 'em up, and Scak his Chops, X739 * R. 
JiuLi.'tr. Detlekindus' Grolnanm 1 constantlyregarding 
her Advice, Have safely guttled whatsoe’er is nice. 1764 
T. BBYDruiS Homer 1797 III. xi8 To. .guttle down 

six pound of turtle. 1827 .Mirror II. 87/1 The gross appetite 
of the Iroquois and 'ronopinambos, wdio guttle down their 
enemies out of absolute spite. 1844 Thackkray Crit. Rev. 
Wks. 1 836 XX HI. 207 Cleopatra's page guttling the^ figs in 
the basket which had lirought the asp. 1853 F, H AI.1. in Led 
Ik's Misc.ll. x68 Guttling their beef and guzzling their beer. 

Guttler (g^tl^i V [f. Guttle v. +• -eb i.] One 
who guttles ; a glutton ; a gormandizer, 

{atjm B. E. Diet. Cant. Crem, Rum-hopper, tip us., a 
Boozmg-cheat of Rum-gutlers. .Drawer, fill us. .a Bonle of 
the Jjest Canary.I X733 (ti/k) Truth in Rhyme, to .suit the 
time, or the Parish Guttlers, a Merry Poem. 1788 Woecot 
(P. Pindar) Bro. Peter to Bro. 'Torn., etc. 41 Plymouth 
town.. Where wandering gutlers, wandering gutlers meet, 
X834 Westm. Ret>. XXL 3^ T’he thing is done every day, 
and is good parish guttler’s law. 1887 Browning PaHey. 
Uf. Cert. People {iSZg) 247 In debauchery’s guild Admitted 
prune guttler and guzzler. 

Guttlesome (g»*tTs^m), a. ram. [f. Guttle 
V . + -Some.] Glnttonous. 

x86r Sat. Resr, 2 Feb. 115/2 llie dyin?^ word.s of that gut- 
tlesome panson were, *Oh, tboii» Eorrtd dinners, but for 
them I should have been saved 

Gnttlmg (g»tl!g\ vhl sk ff. Guttle w. 4 * 
-ING 1 .] The action of the vb. Guttle j gorman* 
dizing, 

X731 Cmtl Mag. I. 10:5 pejwedatlon* by guttling and 
tippling, Junketting, gossiping, gaming, &€, are to be all 
item’d to the government. 2848 'rHACKKRAV Bk. Snobs 
xxvi, Who. .dine for the mere purfKise of guttling, r* 1894 
Stevenson SL fvn 11898) 236 Here you will find no gut- 
tling nor gormandising. 

Guttling (gtrtlig), ///* a. j[f. Guttle p. + 
“IKG ^.] I'hat guttles ; gormandizing, giizzling- 
1633 P. Fletcher Purple hi, vn, Ixxx, With .Methos, 
Gluttonie, bis gutling brother, 'I'winne paraUeis, drawn 
from the self same line, axpoa B. E. Dki. €aui. Crew 
K.v., A Gulling FeUim.,Oi. great Eater, trifg Montklf Mag, 
July 446/a The greasy fiearded, gutling blades of Mother 
Madcap *845 I'hackekay Xm'at Bkt. (1872) 35 What a 
rontempt they must have for the guttling crowd to whom 
they minister. 

t Gu'ttorotis, a. Ohs. rar §’~‘ [For ^gttiluroHs^ 
ad. L. guHuros-u$ goitred, f. Guttue,] ^ Having 
a wide throat’ (Cockeram, 1625). 
fGu'ttosa, A Ohs.rare'^^. [sd, L.ty|>e*^#//dir- 
t gtitta drop; see -osE.] ‘‘Full of JJrops' 
(Hailey vol. 11 , 1727I. 

ji Guttula (g»*tiif!a\ Sat Mist [L. gtiitmh 
a little drop, dim. of a drop.J A small drop- 
shaped spot /..■■■■ 

1887 W, Phio.ies Brit. 14 Spondia furnished 

with two large guttttlas., 

Guttular [£ prec. + -^Mu] 

Spotted. 

x8it Pinkerton PeiraL II. 135 Red guttukr marble of 
Carwpaa 

Gutitiilat© (gF'tiiSlek), a. AW. ffisi. [f. L. 
guiitiPa a little drop + -ate 3*] Having drops or 
spots ; also with prefixed numeml indicating the 
immber of spots. 
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m? pee Gottate]. 1887 W, Philltp.«5 BriL Dtscomy- 
cetes 23 Sporidia 8, fu.sjform, curved, 3-guttulate. 

Guttule (g0*tizn). [Anglicized form of Gut- 
TULA.l A small drop, 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

t Gn’ttuloiiS, Ohs. [f. Guttola 4- -ous.j 
Taking the form of or occurring in small drops. 

1646 Sm T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. viii. 198 From a 
nartiall or guttulous irrigatiun, to conclude a toiall de.scen- 
.sion. x 6 sx Biggs Blew Disp. r 24t A kind of guttulous 
distillation. 

II Gnttur (gsP’tiSfj:). Also 6 gutter. [ L. «= throat.] 
The throat ; used rarely in technical applications. 
Also atirih.f in ^ gutiur^neik. 

xsfia Turner Herbal n. si'he rootes of the femall feme 
taken wyth honye. .dryue brode wormes oute of the gut ten 
1649 Lovelace Poems 53 fTu ‘Ui Ostrich.] Snakes through 
thy guttur-neck hi-'-se all the day, Then on thy Hon Messe 
at .supper feed’.st. 1864 Max Muller .S rz, Lang.p^t. ii. 15 1 
The Tetters which we commonly call guUurals, k, g, have 
nothing to do with the guttur, but with tjie root of the 
tongue and the soft palate. xSya Coimr, hey N. Amer. 
Birds (1884) 96 The front of the neck Ikls been nec;dles.siy 
subdivided, . . Guttur is a term sometimes used to include 
gula and jugulum together; it is simply equivalent to 
‘ throat as just defined. 

Guttur, obs. form of Gutter. 

Guttural a. and sk Also 6-7 gut- 

turall, 7 gutteral. [ad. mod.L. gulturtiLu, f. 
(see prec.) : see - al. Cf. h.gdilluml] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the throat. 

Guttural artery, the same as thyroid artery. G. mnal. 
duct, the Eustachian tube. G. caniiage, the aryte^ioul 
cartilage, G. Jbsso. ‘the central iwriion of ^the middle 
cliviHion in the external l>ase of the skull' {Cassell). G. 
glands, the same as pharyngeal glands. G. hernia ™ Goitre, 
G. pouch, one of ‘ tw'O large air-sacs lying side by side in tlie 
median plane of the pharynx of the horse and allied animals ' 
iSyd. Soc. Lex. j886). 

1625 Us.SHKR Answ. yesmi 68 I'lte gutturall eating and 
drinking of the body and blond of Christ, X694 Mot- 
TKUX A'nhelais IV. xxxiv. {1737V 142 It no more open’d its 
guttural Trap-door, 77x6 M. Davies A then. Bnt. 11. 354 
Cephalick and Guttural Distempers. *747 tr. Asirucs 
B'emrs 315 A dry and obstinate cough, whieh we may call 
gutuiraf, because the patient feels more pain in the throat 
during his cough, than in any other part, ^ 183* R. Knox 
Clo^uefs Amt. 67 The fust, or Sphenoidal Edge. .!» divided 
into two laminas, '.al« wmerk), whidi enter into the grooves 
on the guttural aspect of the sphenoid bone. 2836 9 Toon 
i'ycl. Amt, 11. 550/1 The guttural oiifice of the £u!»tachbm 
tube. 2872 Mivart A/wl Amit, iii. 131 Sometimes, as in 
tiie Crocodile and Great Ant Eater, this guttural part of the 
basis craiiii is nearly concealed by the immense exterwion 
of the palate. 

b. Of sounds or utterance; Produced in the 
throat 

By non-phoneticians any mode of pronunemtion which is 
harsh or grating in effect is often suppo^^ed to be 'guttural ’ ; 
with this notion the designation is popularly applied by 
Englishmen to the German eh, but not to k or /j thoiign 
technically it liebngs equally to them. As a technical tmu 
of phonetics, the word was first used to denote the Hebrew 
spirant consonants N, fT, ff, T ; it is now commonly applied 
(inuixuraiely, if its etymological sense be regarded:- to tne 
sounds formed by the back of the tongue and the paiaie, as 
gi Vi ■/» 9 • 

XS94 r. B. La Frimumi, Br, Amd it. 87 The Hehrewes 
name their letters, some guttural!, becaU'ie they are pro- 
nounced more in the throat ; others, dcntall, because a man 
cannot wel pronounce them wkhout the teeth. cx6»oA* 
Huue Brit. ’Tongue 1. vii, A labial kuer can not syrnWiz 
® guttural syllaiL 164a Howell Pok Trmn I Ark) 5a 'A 

f utturail pomunci aion kan infallible badjge of an andent 
mguage. x668 Wilkins Meal Char. in. xl 364 I’be Vowel 
(V) w wholly Guttural, being an emsssimi of the bseath from 
the throat, without any ^ftkukr motion of the tongue or 
lips. x^i^S H yoENT Gr. 7 Pnr I i 1 . ,348 'i'hai guttural pro- 
nunctacion, mo dmgreeahle in the Flurcntinm. 1840 R. H. 
Dana Bef. Mmi xal 31 'Their language is extremely gut- 
tural, xfife Gm Kf.ior Romoia i, 1 he deep gutt ural sounds 
of the speaker were scarcely iritdiigibk to the mwly-waked 
, . listener, 1867 A. j. Ellis £. E: Pronum. 1, iti. 191 The 
guttural nasal seems to have l>een the regular' pronundaiion 
of ng in EMllsh. x8g8 J- Cairo (Jam Addresses 349 An 
articulation tlikk and guttural 

Hence Quttaralnosfi, g«ttumlity (Bailey voL 

1727). 

B. sb. A guttural sound; guttural utter- 

■wee, 

x 6 g 6 ’WiiisTON Theoty Earth ti. ft7®a) The first letter 
being sweb a guttural m could not well bt »roiwmnc.iBd by 
the Greeks. *7x9 Be FoeOwd^ n, viil, Hk S|»«fch was 
. .all gtitturalii, *8x6 Scott Antif. iii. Giving each gwiinral 
the true AngloSaxon enriiictaiion. *834 hfiDwiN Amgkr 
in IVaks J, X3| Our fWefeh} language btir^g full of hirsh 
consonants and gutturais. x$ff Miss YoNoji Camms IL 
xlv. *32 The P*)il«ga«se .. despise the Sj^aldb gutturali at 
Moorish tlicmiifmtioiis, tl^ Paii Mali G. 19 May e/i 
Occtsionally the chedr would ceaie their ^ngtiig, and In 
deep guttural a Wack-lxwnded priest wmild chant some 
verses, *889 J sssarr Coming ^ Primrs i, »f I’be rabble of 
Cologne, .grambiiitf out their gratinf g«t-si*:ral«, 

GlittTiiraJiJsm <g» tMiiz’m i. p, prec, + -ism.] 
Gwtltural quality or characteri^ics. 

x87*-3 Rails P&iM Eng. Tof^e I r^ The detir® to 
reassert the Imgukhing gutturmitsm ^ H and of R. 1876 
Dowse Grimm's L. § 33. 7© 1’he purer forms (©f Ckitnan 
have preserved the gmturalism, dentalisni and labinlwm of 
the several Spirants down to the pwmtn rocNSuwt. 

GuttiiraJity [i. n psm^ 4* ‘itt.] 

Guttural Mture, character, or coadllioo, 

*77© Baiitti ymrm, Lmd. io Gmm lit tvil ri The 
Spanish language. . has some mtt gattarMiiy. *796 Siwae» 


A need: IV. 495, His voice discovered .something of that 
gutturality for wnich Mr. Garrick's was distinguished. 
*824 Westm, Rw, 11 . ida/l'he ck, bywhich x rendered, 
seems to mark a gutturality and aspiration. X871-3 Earle 
J^kilol. Eng. Tongue § 181 67 i was a reinforcement of the 
old gutturality of k. 

Gutttiraliae (g^ni^rabiz), ti. [f. as prec. -1- 
-iz,E.J 

1 . trans. To protioimce or utter gutturally. 

X,. .Gentl.Mag. cited in ’vVorcester),'i'u gutturalize strange 
tongues. *833 Blackw. Mag. XIV, 427 .Some grazier T. 
gntturaltzes something pastoral «mt of George 'I'liom-on’s 
Collection of Scouish hong.s, 283a Wn,.soN ‘/A/i/, XXXL 
266 'i'he greeti goose guttiirali/es ‘ Reform ! Reform ! ’ 

2 . To render (a sound) guttural in character, 

1863 Lkkshi.S Stafuiard Alphabet k;d. s) 58 I'he thick 

cmpiuitic sound, which they trai..smit to the foUTiwing vowels 
in guttur.ilising thein. 1874 Swekt Hist. Eng. .Sounds 74 
'I'he.se woids are children and milk, in both of which the i 
has been gutturabzeil and hibialized into w by the I, 

Hence Gu'ttiiraHzed ///. a , ; Q-nttoralim'tion. 
*863 ^ Lkpsil’.s Standard Alphabet kd. a I 56 Anotlier 
formation of %owe!s, wddih we might call Chimiralisalion. 
Ibid. 57 In the Arabic this guituralisution of the vowels is 
di.stinctly heard. ^ *877 SwKur liamidk. Phonetics 15 
A muffled guttHr.ilised front vuweL 

Gutturally , adts [f. Guttural + 

-LYi^.] In a guttural manner; wilh a guttural 
semmi nr uttcraUwC. f In quot. 1659 — In- 

distisictly, 

1659 C, Norle Mod. Anna, to Immad. Queries 7 He 
speaks more pSainly there, what he says here but gntimally, 
and kiUCH to oaijiaTure hi-i uararuiig. *774 I). JuKhs Jrni. 
{1865' 6* I’hc Ich; L oionoimf ed i;suturally us Webb or old 
Scotch. xSafi Biaikw. 3 fag.^XX.. 416 Ardchin-chrm'an, 
the s^-mew-lwt guftiirally sosii.dijig projMir name < 4 ' the ahitk. 
1859 JtT’H.HuN /MiPany %iii. 134 The ch in nil these words 
i-» piomnittct'd as in Gerutaii, or even more giiuurally. 

tGutturiue, wre- [ lGuttue + 

-IKK j Pmaming tn the thioat 
x 6 gz Ray Distel B Pr/d 89 1 he Broncbf>c«*k or gutturine 
tumour I .Sw'oln Throath]. 

Gutturiza Igxuti^rTjzj, 7/. mnii-wd. ff. Gut- 
Tt'K -izi.] firms. I’ci emmcitite gtitlurally. 

*83^ CoM‘.»iim;k “Tabled. 7 July, I’liat grand w«,»rd-- Death 
—for which the Grrmans g«it»ri/e a s^iiiud that puts* you in 
rnimi of nothing but it lijall.WHrne umul 

Ghitturuaform a. [f. L.guL 

ittntium aariow -necked pitcher F -FCiHM.] (See 
quot.) 

*886 Syd. Soe, Lex., Guiturni/orm, of t»r to, or 

re«-mb!»ijg, a water p.idm. ' formerly »|-phed w the 
arytenoid car ti lagc, 

Gutturo- taken as comb, form of L. 

piitur throat; i« ttrriia of Anai. and J'hjwi.m 
pertaining to the throat {md some other jmrt), as 
ma.rii/my ( iclaiing to the thrttat and the 
gidkinh/Hmik (hence gpL 
tfirddelany ; iij /'/wwDrt « ‘guttural and tain 
gisHitrfidiihmi ( guttural incl labial)^ *msiii, 
f -/ri/ti/wZ ( » 'Sihihmi. 

*786 Smusman Ttyt*. Cape G, H. II, ayS ITe gutturo- 
pafuiial sounds, of in® iifiitvniioi laitguuge, 1871 Tubik 
hcM. Lai. Gmm. 7 N Kiiliuro-naml wlieii it pmceilexiri 
c, or y. XS76 Ihww. Gritum m L, Iv, 135 1 be srm«es»«muti^« 
of ihwguiutro-Mljilun* i* inv»rMl 4 y apwe 4 xW* Academy 
jg E«b, na Lsliii hw fP)f ^ gunumi fkiliowed by a gytturo- 
|{*I 4 » 1 , xi» Sms Le.% , GMtfmrchpuiimiim nertfi, the 
posterior pulttiine nerve. Hid,. Gmiimradeiamc stammer* 
*%**, Cohwilat'i* term for the form of Muiiimwiug whkh is 
prwittced by ftimMiiodjc €o«ti4w,ti«j of the tliiOdU Same as 
Gtttimr 0 *ieiauf»' 

Gutty jA Ctd/irs* simtg. [£ Gum* 

+ -f.| A guUii-ficrdm ball 
1S90 Hutch »N» ii GoiJ {Itadm, Libr.lt hi. 70 We may make 
a iukf o«n;«4n''Wii of ibe^e three l-itlK lukirig the ordinary 
‘gutty*, whsdi IN the i«ewi,a'» the i-iaiidard, *893 FaHMLr 
A/iiaff , Gfdik. 

Gutty(g»ii), a* Cli'uffiy 5 c. |f. Gut sk^ + 
-Y Ij Ccirpuktnt, I'-ml-lidliccL 
*7% BuiNtt p’d Bp. to Lapmik 45 Till ye forge! ye’re 
auiil an* i utt y lusmiiv printed gwt), |, *818 St -t > 1 i Rob Kty 
xxii, 1 » filthy R«{iy hailmrn, lai they are 1887 I Siirvice 
Idfe IJk Dug$iid vtf A gMiy wee chkl that giwd about the 
tiNMi wi* knce-lHcrkA on. 

Gutty, vatiiiii of GuttI I/m 
Gutwort Cgriw&i). 7 0 k, ff. Gn t 
W uiiT.J ' 1 ‘lie plaiit (ImimUrm Aijpim, a violent 
|mrg*TtiYe, foimd m SuMibtTn Iuiro|« ai«l Africa. 

f^ihMAmw.iieriai%i I a. 4c*^rrai'l mralrvy ftfled 

in RnilKh Guiwwrt, whkh growftb by the ‘.ra. *6** 

C0ro»., 'idriomrmire^ gtHwor* ; a b^'aiKjIdll, «»'♦! extrfamly 
purging Fre»th %hmli. * 40 t M. Hoi.mh h, 

l‘li« btrbGtitwort, or irouhle Lelly, grows, in hfaiHiirs with 
white lisMfy 

Guv^ner, -of, vulgar iironimc. of Ch-iyshhoi, 
Guy (£»), Fiirmi : 4-5 gy©, 5 * 9 Si. gy, 
fi Ah guy#, 7 7 “ guy. fa. OV.RBi'f (obj. 

c*« ftko Pr., Sp., Pg. ytm. It. guida 
fsec Ck’iliE j 4 ) ; ilic two Mom.iyi'iCii ami 

*gMMm letyiiwloglcally feitn, Bui m««. m a cle- 
slgsmiion of meH) »re veilml ib*. 1 pudarg; mt 
Guide v.} 

fl* A guide ; * cowlucftTr nr leader. Oh. ran. 

If id* Pakrm ‘rfiji? |»«H |>r'i to|re Iwtutn 

, .a*, werw©!f llt«i ww-'Cil pal hrrf s;,ye, ibid, aSii? 
]pB !««« A |wj hlitilt l^rri « heitt f/«tt -iuiit |« iwrwolf 
lirm psti ay mm lint i»ye. € 1470 H rnailme iK. 
6I4 llatti Forth I'ay dial left a «4 by On tht 
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north cost, [gud] Guthrie was thar gy,. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Fmms Ixxxviu. 53 London .. Thy famous Maire is 
oxampler, loode-ster, and guye. 

2 . Chiefly JVauL A rope used to guide and steady 
a thing which is being hoisted or lowered ; also, 
a rope, chain, rod, etc. to secure or steady anything 
liable to shift its position or to be carried away, 
as the mast, funnel, etc. of a vessel, a derrick, a 
suspension-bridge, etc. 

Lazy guy^ ‘ a small tackle or rope to prevent the spanker- 
boom from swaying about in fine weather ’ (Smyth 6'ailor’s 
Word-bk, 1867). Travelling gtty (see quot. 1846). 

J- Taylor (Water P.) Praise Hemp-seed 10 Shrowds, 
ratlings, lanyards, tackles, lifts, and guies. 1626 Capt. 
Smith Accid. Yng. Sea-men 16 Sheeps feet is., a guie 
in staying the tackles when they are charged with goods. 
1627 — Seaman's Gram. v. 20 A Guy . . Is a rope brought 
to It from the foremast, to keepe the weight vpon it 
steady. 1711 Shipbuilder's Assist. T13. 

The Guy of the winding Tackle. 1755 Phil Trans. XLIX. 
352 His Majesty s ship the Gosport was. .well-stay’d by guys 
and hawsers. j8i6 Scott Andq. viii, The experienced sea- 
man had let down with the chair another line, which, being 
attached to it, and held by the persons beneath, might serve 
by way of gy. 1846 Young Nant. Diet s.v., There are 
sometimes also guys attached to the jib-traveller, which get 
the name of travelling guys. 1863 Baring-Gould Iceland 
los Drive the [tent-] pegs home and stretch the guys. 1875 
BipjFORD Sailor's Pocket JSk, v. (ed. 2) 173 A broken oar is 
driven into the sand, and supported by guys of spun yarn. 
1882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 207 If the wind is light, get 
a lazy guy on the spanker boom. 1897 JVestm. Gaz. 24 Nov. 
g/i About six o^cloclc the funnel guy was carried away. 

b. Naut, slang. Phrase I'o clap a guy on : to 
put a stop to ; to ‘ stow *. 

1814 Sailors' Return 11. vi, I . . request you will join us at 
dinner, if you'll only clap a guy on your low lingo. 

3 . attrib. and Comb, (in sense 2), as guy-chain, 
^crane, -peg, -rope^ 4 ackte\ also guy rein, a guiding 
or leading rein. 

17^3 vSmpiaton Edystone L. § 254 note. The shears were kept 
upriglit, and were managed, by two strong guy (or guide) 
ropes. x 85 x Man. A rtil. Exerc, 175 As soon as the centre of 
each tent h marked by a peg, 4 guy pegs are driven to tlie 
front, rear, right and left. 1866 Sir T. Seaton Cadet to 
Colonel 1 . 19 From a strong ring in the deck, near the head of 
the Iwat, ran a guy rope. 18S9 Daily News 12 J une, A gentle- 
man leading a beautiful child by a guy rein. He is mounted 
on a superb bay, his little companion on a cream-coloured 
pony. 1879 Man, Artil. Exerc. 640 For guy tackles likely 
to be wetted with salt water tarred cordage should be used. 
187J9 R. S. Ball in Cassell's Teckn. Editc. I. 208 In a crane 
winch is often used for quarrying and other rough purposes, 
and which is sometimes called a guy crane, there are two stays. 

Guy (g 9 i)) PL guys. 

1 . An efligy of Guy Fawkes carried about in the 
streets on the anniversary of * Gunpowder Plot * 
(Nov. 5), and burnt in the evening, usually with a 
display of fireworks. This custom is now falling 
into disuse. 

The figure is habited in grotesquely ragged and ill- 
assorted garments (whence sense 2), and is usually accom- 
panied by other similar effigies (representing unpopular 
persons), to which the name of ‘guys’ is often given by 
extension. 

1806 W. BuRaE.LL in Lett. C. K. Sharpe (1888) I. 277 
A month ago there was neither shape nor make in me. . . 
No guy ever matched me. 1825 Hone Every-day Bk. I, 
X430 Formerly an old cocked bat was the reigning fashion 
for a ‘Guy’. 1867 Trollope Chron. Barset 11 . lx. 175 
What are you doing there, dressed up in that way like a 
guy? 1868 Dickens Uncomm, Traev. xxi, Once on a fifth 
of November I found a ‘ Guy' trusted to take care of him- 
i«jlf there, while his proprietors had gone to dinner, 

2 . A person of grotesque appearance, esp. with 
reference to dress ; a * fright *. 

1836 Lett, jTr, Madras (1843) 9 The gentlemen are all 
‘rigged Tropical’, .. grisly Guys some of them turn out 1 
i86x Hughes 'fom Brenun at Oxf. xxvi. (iSSgt 246 He was 
such an old guy in his dress, x^ Daily Tel 15 Oct., We 
have far too many sculptured ‘ Guys ’ in the metropolis. 
1893 VizKTELLY Glances back I. il 33 Little boys .. were 
dressed up to look the greatest of guys. 

attrib. 1875 R. F- Burton Gorilla L, II, 145 He 
appeared habited in the usual guy style: a gaudy fancy 
helmet [etc.]. 

3 . slang- a. A dark lantern. ? Ohs. 

18x1 Lex. Bal&ironicum s.v,, Stow the guy: conceal the 


laathorn. 

b. An act of decamping or running off ‘ on the 
sly’. To give the guy toi to run away from, 
^ give the slip to 

X889 Sporting Tmies 3 Aug. 5/5 (Farmer) A cheerful guy 
to Waterloo was the game. 18^ Daily News 8 Sept, 2/3 
‘ He’s done a guy ..The Coroner— Done a what? Witness 
—Done a guy ; ‘bunked 1899 B^lackw. Mag. Sept. 378/x 
Don’t think to give us the guy. 

C. (See quot.) 

*835 Tail's Mag. IL 451 These crimps are Jews; there 
are a few Christians who profess the same commercial faitli, 
and they are called guys. These crimps and guys prey like 
sharks on the unfortunate sailors. 

d. A man, fellow. U.S. 

*898 Milwaukee Sentinel 22 Jan. 4/7 , 1 s'pose you got a 
Bihui you’ll let a guy look into. 

Hence CJtiy’clom, the state of being a guy. 

x88a Beresf. Hope Brandreihs 1 . i. 3 He could not deny 
a woman’s right to refuse to make a guy of herself, as she 
understood guydom. , 

+ Guy, v.i Obs. Forms : 4-5 gy©, guye, 4 gxe, 
4-5 guie, 4-6 gy, (5 &. gb-r), 4-7 8W. [a. OF. 
^iie-r (superseded in later Fr. by guider: see 


Guibe) sssPr., Sp., It. guiar. It. guidare ; prob. of 
Teut. origin, from some form of the root of Goth, 
and OE. %vitan to know (see Wit w.) ; cf. Goth. 
fairweitjan to spy.] 

1. trans. To conduct or lead on the way; 

= Guide 57 . i; to direct the course of (a vehicle, 
an instrument, etc.). 

136a Langl. P. PL A. II. 162 Gyle was for-goere and gyede ; 
hem alle. c 1374 Chaucer nr. 6 (Harl.) Yow fiers , 

god of armes. .Be present and ray song contynne and guy. : 
€ 1384 — H . Fame 11. 435 (Fairf. ) Whan . . Pheton wolde lede 
Algate hys^ Fader carte, and gye. 14. . Hocclevk Ad 
Beatam Virg. 49 Vn-to ray souies helthe thow me gye ! 
1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 37 He gan hym forth hye 
Up on his jurne fully trostyng That the grace of god shuld 
hym riht gye. c 1470 Harding Chron. cxxxviii. ix. Two 
hundred he kept, that ship to guie To Acres, c 1470 Henrv 
Wallace ix. 1881 Gydis thai chessyt, fra strenthis thaim to 
ghy. XS13 Douglas AEneis ii. Prol. 18 Thyne Is the cure 
my wofuil pen to gy. x6oo Fairfax Tasso x, ix, A writhea 
staffe his steps vnstable guies. 

ahsoL <7 x440 Generydes 2049 The formest warde All redy 
for to gye The kyng of Turkey had in gouernance. 

2. To command (an army, etc.) ; to govern, rule 
(a couiitry) ; to administer, manage (affairs, an 
office), (^f. Guide v. 3 , 4 . 

CX330 R. Brunne CAmx. (1810) 92 Eustace of Ferers hat 
oste suld guye. <7x400 Rmvland <5* O. 254 We will cure 
batells guy, And rape vs for to ryde Agayue ^ Emperour. 

1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 4842 A kyng . . moot doii 
his diligence His peple for to gye by prudence. <7x425 
Seven Sag. (P.) 5 Deocclivius, Al the londe hadde to gye. 
1500-Z0 Dunbar Poems viii. 6 Thy men of weir to governe 
and to gy. 1600 Fairfax Tasso i. Ixiii, I’his baud late 
beards and flocks that guied. 

3. To control or direct (a person or his actions) ; 

:= Guide v. 2 . (Said of persons; also of immate- 
rial things.) 

13. . Sir Beues 364 (MS. A), I schel he sende. .a riche erl, 
hat .schel \>e gie And teche h® of cortelsie In h® 5ouhe. 
CX386 Chaucer Nnt.'s 7 \ 1928 And luppiter .so wys my 
soule gye To speken of a seruant proprely, <2 1420 
Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 1335 Mesme i.s good ; let hir le 
eye and lede. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret, I riv. Priv. 138 
Guy al thy thoghtis ai tyme to do well, a 15x0 Douglas 
K. Hart i, 20 Nature had lymmit folk, for thair rewarde, 
This gudlie king to governe and to gy. 

b. reji. To conduct or rule (oneself). Cf. 
Guide?7.2c. 

c 1325 Song of Yesterday 35 in E. E. P. (1862) 134 A syker 
ground who wol him gy 1 rede he henke on 3usterday. 
c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 1610 How schulle we now ous selue gye 
now ous lackeh our hed ? 14x0 Hoccleve Ball, to H. Sojner 
34 Paie your iagh as dooth an othir wight, pat by me.sure 
rulith him, and gyeth. 1430-40 Lydc. Bochas j. xii. (1544) 
24 He yaue them lawes wherby they should them gye. 

Guy (gsi), [f. Guy sb.i (sense 2 ).] trans. 
To fasten or secure with a guy or with guys. Also 
with do7vn, out^ up, etc. Chiefly P^aut. Also 
transf. 

1712 W. Rogers Voy. App. 18 You must anchor near the 
Shore, and an Haw.ser on Shore to guy your Ship. 1840 
R. H. Dana Be/. Mast xxiii. 70 The swinging booms were 
then guyed out. iSfii Momt. Chron. 20 Aug. (Crystal 
Palace Co. Advt.), It is es.sential the rope [of M. Blondin] 
should be well strained and guyed. 1882 Nares Seaman-- 
ship (ed. 6) 71 It is • . necessary to guy it down by a rope. 
18^ T. Hardy Mayor of Casterhr. il. xvi. 224 Settles .. 
guyed to the ceiling . . by cords . . for stability. x888 Hamper's 
Mag. Apr. 7x1 As the Japanese have no bridge on the nose 
worth speaking of, the ponderous optical helps must be 
guyed in by cables of twine slung round the eras. 

Guy [LGuYn^.iij 

1. intr. To carry an effigy of Guy Fawkes about 
the streets on Guy Fawkes’ day. b. trans. To 
exhibit (a person) in effigy. 

1851-6X Mayhew Land. Lcibour III. 72 , 1 always used to 
spend the money I got guying on myself. 1894 Daily Tel, 

6 Nov. 5/3 The cavalcade gave the organisers the oppor- 
tunity of ‘guying * various faddists. 

2. trans. (Originally Theatrical slang) To make 
an object of ridicule or derisive wit, to ridicule by 
innuendo. Also to guy at. 

187a ‘ Mark Twain ’ /«M< 7 f. Abr. xxvi. 203 The Roman 
street-boy who . . guyed the gladiators from the dizzy 
gallery. 1885 J. K. J erome On the Stage 151 , 1 particularly 
remember . . being ‘guyed’ on one occasion. . . The stage 
manager insisted on my wearing a most outrageous costume. 

I knew it would he laughed at. xSpo Lit World xx July 
20 Mr. Burnand does not set himself to guy the book. 1890 
Doyle Sign of Four h\\. \eA. 3) 116 I’m guyed at by the 
children, H^’^ ScribnePs Sept. 384/2 She and Edith 
Merry had been studying Anglo-Saxon together, and he 
had guyed them both about it, calling them blue-stockings. 
Hence Guying 

1885 J. K. Jerome On the Stage x'syt ‘Guying’ is ..in- 
dulged in only by the silliest portion of the audience. 

(g9i)> slang, (f. Guy sbl^ (sense 3 b).] 
intr. To go offj nan away. Also with off. 

1879 J. W. Horsley in Macm. Mag. XL. 509/2 , 1 planned 
with another boy to guy (run away/. 1897 Daily News 

7 June 3/5 Prisoner . . ‘ done a guy . He did what ? Wit- 
ness— He ‘ guyed ' off. 

iGuy’Btge, Obs. rare. In 5 gwyage. [a. OF. 
guy age, i.guie GUYJ^.i-: see -age.] —Guidage i. 

<71425 MS. Cott Claud. a If. 124b, Alle bat vnrythe- 
fully settyth tallages vppon men of holy chirche, as podage, 
gwyage, or any opur vnskylful thraldam, 

Guyan, obs, form of Gean, wild cherry. 

1578 Lvte Dodoens vx. 1 . 723 The Guyan or sweete 
Cherries. 


Guyd(e)Iiome, obs. form of Gumoir. 

Guydi, obs. form of Giddy a. 

Guydion, -done, obs. forms of Guidoit. 
Guylden, obs. form of Gulden. 

Guynny, obs. form of Guinea. 
t Guyonr. Obs. Also 4 gyour, 4-5 giour(©. 
[a. OF. guyour, guieor, agent-n. f. guier Guy v.^\ 
= Guideh. 

13.. K. Alls. 7244 For his gwiuris {printed gwinris ; 
MS. BodL gyoures] me ban bytraied. <71330 R. Brunne 
Chron, (1810) 6 Adelard of Westsex waskyng of j?e Empire, 
Of Noreis & Surreis, guyour of ilk schire. — Chron. Wace 
(Rolls) 3379 pey chose gyours pe contre knew. X340-70 
Alex. ^ Dind. 703 5 ® nolde hin [appolin] giour ful good 
& god of |je handus. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B, xx. 71 Con- 
science that kepere was and gyoure Ouer kynde Crystene 
and cardynale yertues. 1401 Pol. Poems (.Roils) 1 1 . X09 Ne 
were God the giour, and kept the stern, . . ai schulde wendo 
to wrak. 

Guysard, obs. form of Gizzard. 

Guysarme, variant of Gisarme. 

■f Guysyer, obs. variant of Gizzard, in quots. 
= ‘ liver’; see Gizzard 3. 

1491 Gaxton Vitas Fatr. fN. bxi W. 1495) n. 3x2 a/r, 

I was strongly persecuted of the guyser in soo mochethat 1 
coLide not praye to god. He put his honde in me & 

drewe out my guysyer & toke awaye my irialadye. 

Guyton, guy tome, variants of Geton. Obs. 
1460 Will Oldhall (Somerset Ho.), Pynnons baners & 
Guj^tons. 

Guytrash, Guyzard,vars.GYTBASH,GuisARD. 

il Guz (gnz). Indian. Also 7 guzz, p gudge, 

[Hindustani and Pers. jJ gaz."} A measure of 
length (see quot. 1875). 

_ i<^8 Fryer Acc. £. India 4 P. 206 Come and Measure 
in Ratag. The Guzz is 28 Inches 5 Guzz is 4 Yards. 
Ibid. 211 Persia. 37^ Inches, i Guz for Cloath, &c. 
27 Inches i Guz for Ckirpets, Silk, Fine Stuff, &c. 1800 
Asiat Ann. Reg., Misc. Tracts zyjfx The image is in an 
erect posture, and his feet measure ten gtiz in length. 1875 
Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk.ix. (ed. 2) 323 Guz (average) 
= 36 English Inches, at Madras = 33, Bombay = 27. 
Guze (giwz)* ider. [Of obscure origin; Cotgr, 
16 J I has^r«?r as a Fr. word, with the same gloss 
as in quot. 1562.] A roundle of a sanguine tint. 

1562 Leigh (1597) 88 The field Or, ix Guzes, iij, 

iij, and iij. The meaning wherof is the ball of the eye, and 
is so blazed, although it be sanguin of colour. 1610 Guillim 
Heraldry iv. xix. (1611) 226 If they [Roundles] be .. San- 
guine , . They are reckoned . . Guzes, 1882 Cussans /An 
iv. (ed. 3> 74. 

Guzzle (g2?*zT) , sb. Also 7 goz©l(l. pf. the vb.] 

1 . A gutter, drain. Alsoyf^. Obs. exc. dial. 

1598 FLORio, i'<7A'Af, furrowes. ..Also gullets or gozelsof 

water. Ibid., Tragkeito, a ferrie, a passage, a foarde, a 
gozell ouer, or from shore to shore. xss>^ Marston Scb. 
Villauie ii. vii. 203 Mean’st thou . . That sinke of filth, that 
guzzle most impure? What he? 1619 R. Harris DmenJiard's 
Cup 12 Such as .. lie tumbling in their owne vomite, and 
sleeping in a guzie. 1619 W. Whatfxey Husb. r, 

(1622) 50 The filthy stinking guzzle of Original sinne. x6S4 
Trarp Comm. Ps. li. 2 Though a Swine be washed never so 
clean. .she will be ready to wallow in the next guzzle. 1659 
Torriano, Rigagnot any little .. gutter or gozel of water 
drawn by art into some field or garden. 1695 Kennett Pan 
Antiq. Gloss. s.v. Carecta, Carr a gutter is in Lincolnshire 
a Gool, in Kent a Guzzle, in Wiltshire a Gushill, and Goos- 
hill. 1825 Britton Beauties Wilts III, 374 Guzzle, a 
filthy drain, or the filth of a drain. x888 Berksh. Gloss., 
Guzzle, the hole for slops outside cottages, 
attrib. 1599 Marston A'cv. I. Proem 171 Quake 

guzzell dogs, that Hue on putt ed slime. 

2 . Drink, liquor. 

a 1704 T. Brown Wks. (1730) IL x8o Where [have youj 
squander’d away the tiresom minutes of your evening leisure* 
over seal’d Winchesters of three- penny guzzle ? 1709 Rambl. 
Fttddle-Cups 16 Drink Porters Guzzle much oftner than 
Claret. 1788 Wolcot (P. Pindar) P.'s Pemioft Wks. 1816 
I. 4x4 Lo, for a little meat and guzzle, This sneaking cur, 
too, takes the muzzle. 1893 Kennard Diogenes' Sandals 
xi. led. 2) 178 Then they’d sell ye ‘guzzle* for next to nothin’. 

3 . A bout of excessive eating and drinking; a 
debauch. 

1836 M, Scott Cmdse Midge xviii. 285 About the time 
supper was announced . . and just before the guzzle began. 
18^ N, B. Daily Mail 28 Oct. 3 He opjiosed the freedom 

of the city to Mr, C on account of the inevitable ‘guzzle ’ 

thereafter. 

4 . diat. The throat. 

1659 Land, Chanticleers xi. 25 A single one [re, a cord] I 
believe wou’d spoiie your drinking, ’twou'd ty up your guzie. 
1885 Mucklebackit Rkytnes 39 (E. D. D.) This kingly 
dog His lugs down pendin’ to his guzzle. 18., Oldham 
Recruit {E,. D. D.), I put my foot in his ribs, and my fingers 
in the guzzel of hi.s neck. 

Guzzle (g» zl), V. Forms : 6 gussel, 6-8 
guzie, 7 gusle, gousle, guzzel, 7- guzzle, [?a. 
OF. (recorded in the sense ‘ to vomit’, also 

* to chatter ’), connected with gosier ‘ throat*.] 

1 . trans. To swallow (liquor, rarely food) greedily 
or to excess. Also with down, up. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Deut. li, Wyne which they gussel 
and quaffe vp without measure or reason. X609 W. M. Man 
in Moone (1857) 90 He hath. . gus-Ied downe his throate more 
then Cleopatra quaffed in a bravado to Mark Anthonie. 
1687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar Wks, 1730 I. 80 How 
many gallons have you guzzled for your morning’s draught? 

Tryon Good House-no. xix, 175 Men and Women addict 
themselves. . to guzrie down the Richest Wines daily, xnxx 
Ramsay Elegy on M. Johnston zz Wt guzl’d ^ciids Till 
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we cou'd scarce .. Cast off our duds. 1808 G. K. Sharpe 
Corn iiM8> L 336 How it annoyed me to behold Belvidera 
|Mrs, Siddons] guzzle bailed beef and mustard, swill streams 
of porter [etc.]. s8a6 Disuaeih Fw. Grey 11. viii, Guzzling 
his veni.soii pasties. 1841 Thackeray Men, Gormmd. Wks, 
x886 XXni. 350 It is abiiurd to be guzzling wine at fifteen 
francs a bottle 

iransf.^ ^ 1638 Rawley tr. Bacon's Life Death (1650) 28 
The Spirits are to be put into .such a temperament, and 
degree of activity; That they .should not (as He saith) 
Brink or Guzzle the juyces of the Body, but Sip them onely. 
2 . To consume or dissipate (time, money, etc.) in 
guzzli n g, W ith away, down. 

1633 M ANTON Exp, James y. s It is prodigious in poor men 
to guzzle and drink away tlieir days. 1658 Gurnall C/tr. 
in Arm, verse 14 x. § a (x66g} 42/2 He that .should save his 
money frorn. guzling it do»yn his throat. 1726 Amher.st 
Terree FiL i. 4 'I’o see the virtuous munificence of founders 
..guzzled down in hogshead.s of wine. CfjgjCkeonklem 
Spirit Pulfi, fmls, (1799) 35^j i do not mean you should 

guzzle away all that large stock of money. 1895 ‘ Rosemary ' 
Under the Chip erf IS Kn' ’ere’s me an’ the childern in 

rags . .an’ you guzzlin’ away down at the public wot should 
go to imt does on their backs. 
iJ, intr. To drink largely or greedily, to * swill*. 
tSjg So North Plutarch 1595) 880 They . . passed away 
the night in guzling and drinking drunk. x6tB E. hh.T0N 
CompL. Sand,. S inner 240 Many sit guzzeling in the 
ale-house. 1647 Trapp Comm. Eph. v. 4 Some men as ducks 
have their no.ses alwaies guzling in the gutter of obscene 
talk. 1784 Gowper Ttish iv. 473 There sit, ..guzzling deep, 
the boor, The lackey, and the groom. *793 Wolcot (P. 
Pindar) Ep. to the Pope Wk.s. 1812 ill. 208 In vice’s drunken 
Cup for ever guzzling- iSss Macaulay jUisf. En^. xv. 1 1 1 , 
519 If he chose to shoot and guzzle at his country seat 
when important business was under consideration at West- 
minster. 

Hence ©tPsEsledoni nonce-wd, 

1895 A. Nurrin K. Meyer Voy. Bran I. 207 A marvel- 
lous land of Cockayne, of gorging guzzledom, of bursting 
fatnes.s. 

©azisler (g2?*zl9j), [f. Guzzle w + -Eit 1,] One 
who guz/ies, in the senses of the verb. 

3:704 T. Brown PFhs. (1708) III. 144 Being an eternal 
Guzzler of Wine. X73X Mrs. Pendarvp:s Ld, to Mrs. A. 
Granville in Mrs. Delanfs Life Corr. I. 309 I'here w;is 
a supper ordered . . and va‘t£ profusion of meat and drink, 
which you may be sure has gained the hearts of all guzzlers. 
3:83a Hawthorne Taugletmod T,, CinPs Palace (1879) 
138 'fbese two-and«twenty guzzlers, .ate and drank. 

Ghsjzasliiig (gwzliij), vifl sd, [f, Guzzije v. + 

-XKG .] The action of the vb. Gozzle. 

X643 Rogers Naaman 39a [They] spend their time in 
guzling and drinking. 17x1 E. Ward Az’iV. ix. 99 

By their Guzling and Neglect of Work . . They lose their 
Business. 1863 Dickens Mut. Fr. m. x, Swine at leant 
fatten, on their guzzling. 1883 G. W. Curtis in .Harper's 
Mag. Dec. 4'» Christm’as.,was al! guzzling and gobbling, 
©tizisling (gt^'ziiij), ///. a. Also 7 gousUng. 
[4 -im'AJ That guzzles, in the senses of the 
verb ; hence, drunken, gluttonous, greedy. 

X637 R. Humphrey tr. St. Ambrasei, S37 The vndrainablc 
draught of the gousbng drunkards. X714 Gay Shepk. IVeeh 
V. 64 To fat the guzzling Hogs with h loods of Whey, xfey 
Syev Smith lVhs,tiB6j) 11 . 333 There is somethiisg shocking 
in the greedy, growling, guzzling monopoly of such a blesfi. 
ing, 1847 Barham Ingot Leg, Ser, iii. % Jfannds Wig, 
The beer, you puzzling wretch !— what beer ? 18^2 J erdan 
Auio^iog, II, xii 142 A quiet, large, guzzling native of the 
Emerald Isle. 1863 Whvi e Melvkxk Gioiliators I. 94 He 
was busy. . with the eager, guzzling avidity of a pig. 
Qwaeum, obs. form of Goal a cum. 
Gwairdourt, obs. Sc. form of Goeeix)n, 
Q-wakin, obs. form of Guaucum. 

Q-waiie, gw&jUf obs. If. OoANAt the Iguana. 
0 wash* Anglicized form of Gouache, q. v. 

X830 H. Angelo /kem/n. I, yoa Wbstit on the Continent is 
denominated poash, or painting in body water-colours. 
Ihd. 203 In oil, in crayon, and in gwash. 

Q-werddoun, gwerdoii('e, obs. ff. Goebboh. 
0 werpyssIiei see Goebpi, Gceehbh. 
Gwerre, variant of Goeerh Ohs.,, war. 
Gwidege, var. Guides Oh,, the jugular vein. 
Gwinead, -iad, obs, forms of Gwyniad. 

Gwis, obs. Sc. form of G<K>sg. 

Gwyage, variant of Guy age Oh., guidage, 
Gwylim, variant of Guillem, 

GwyidLad (gwimi^d). Forma: 7 grainead, 
7 ”9 guiniad. (8 guinniad, 9 gwynniad), 8-9 
gwimad, 9 gwinead, 8- gwyalad. fa. Welso 
gwyniad, f. givyn white.] A fish of the salmon 
or trout kind {Coregomes Pennanlii) with white 
desh, found in lakes, esp. in Bala lake on the Dee. 

xfiix Speed Theat Gi. Brit. <3:614) X17/2 The fmh called 
guinead bred in that meare [Bala lake] never is scene in the 
river Dee. 3:769 De Poe's Tmr GL Brit, (ed. 7) iL 381 A 
Pish . , called Gwiuiad or fresh-water Whiting, *807 SiB 
R. C. Hoare T&ur Iret 224 The pollen . , is the same a* , . 
the i^wyniad of Bala lake in north Wales. x86x Ad 24 4 * 
25 Fid. c 109 § 4 All migratory fish of the genus .salmon, 
whether known by the names, .white trout, sewin, buntiing, 
guiniad, . .or by any other local name. 1BB4. Cl F. BiRAnrH- 
waite Salmomeh IFesim&rld, ii $ ITse gwyniad or fresh 
water herring. . 

atirih 1883 Fisheries Exhik Caial, 365 Gwyniad Seine 
..Gwyniad 'Net ■ 

Gy, Sc. var. Gut shJ ; var. Gut Oh, 

Gy-- in words of Greek etymology, is in this 
Dictionary marked to be pronounced with (d^), 
in accordance with the general principle that in 
words of Gr. derimtion (but latinized spelling) 


Eng. pronunciation follows the rule of the Romanic 
laiigs. for the ^ softening’ of c and g. The pronun- 
ciation (d,^) is now practically universal in the case 
of those lew words beginning with gy- that have 
much colloquial currency {^gymnasium, gymnast, 
g,mnasiic)\ but with regard to the mmy less 
common words, chiefly scientific terms of recent 
origin, beginning with, gymn-,gyn-, gyro-, there are 
many, especially among professional Greek scholars, 
who prefer the ‘hard gf 'The (g) is very commonly 
heard in misogynist, somewhat frequently in 
gypsum, esp. irom mineralogists educated in 
Germany ; and occasionally in gyrate, gyration. 

The orthoepists of the i8thc, (Sheridan, N ares, Walker) 
advocate the ‘soft’ pronunciation in gymnastic, but admit 
tluit prevailing u.sage may be against them. All the pro- 
nouncing Diets, of the igth c. have (d.3) throughout, exc. 
Enfield, Jameson, and Cassell’s Encyclopajclic Diet.; the 
la.st-named restricts the ‘hardjf’ fo tho«e terms of science 
and of classical antiquities *• which have not passed, and 
probably will not pass, into general use’. 

Gyal, variant of Gayal. 

Gyand, -ane, -a(u)Dt'e, etc., obs. ff. Giant. 

Gyb(b)ate, obs. form of Gibbet sbf^ 

Gybbe, variant of Gib sb.^ Obs . ; obs. f. Jib, 

Gybe, Thieves' slang, ? Obs, [Of unknown 
origin.] (See quot. 167H.) 

156X Awdelav Frat, Vacah. 5 He useth to make counter- 
faite licences which they call Gybes. X673 R. Head CVm/A/^»' 
Acad 78 J'hey have alwaies a Counterfeit Pass or License 
which they call a Gybe. x8i8 Scorr Hrt. Midi, xxv, lie 
knows my gylje as well a.s the jai k of e'er a queer cuft'm in 
England— and there's ;ogue’s Latin for you. 

Gybe (d^nib), sbi^ Kaut. [f. next vb, ; cf. Du, 
gijp (in 17th c.gijb), of the same meaning; also 
*■ a boom ’.] An act of gybing. 

1880 Boy's Otvn Bk. 31 4 fibe, the act of bringing over the 
sail from one side of the vessel to the other. 1884 Sat Rev. 
31 May7i4/'2 She beguiled the tedium of the run by gybing 
all standing . . her main-boom went outside the strop on the 
second or third gybe. 

Gybe Afaut. Forms: 7 gibe, 8 9 

jibe, 7- gybe. See also Jib v. f ajjp. a, Du. gijbek 
{now gijpen); but the inirial (d^) is imexplamed. 
Cf, G. gieben, giepen (from Du. oi LG.), Da. gibbif 
Sw. gippa, gipa.j 

1 , min Of a fore-and-aft sail or its boom ; To 
swing from one side of the vessel to the other. 

1693 Minutes Prop. Cmnc. Pemisylv. I. (1852) 377 Ned 
Burch , . brought the sailJ to g\ be. 1699 Dickenson Jrnt 
I'rap. 2 Our Master being on- the Quarter-Deck, our Boom- 
gibjn;,| knocked him down, [xyio: Defoe uses see Jm?.',] 

1873 G. C. Davies Mount, ep mere xvi. 133 Vvhen the sails 
gybed one could hear the deep* thunderlike fiap» of the brown 
canvas. x^Ss * N asebv' Oaks ^ Birches 1 . »H8 '1 he maiHsaii 
had no boom, therefore it was more likely to jibe. 

b, Irans. To cause (a fore-and-ait sail) to swing 
from one side of the vessel to the other. 

1x776, X834, etc : J18 T# ] *899 Daily Nc'ws 4 Oct. gn 

Columbia . . gybed her inainsaii to port. 

2 . inin To ‘put about’ or alter the course of a 
boat so that her boom-sails gybe. Said also of the 
boat itself ; also to gybe over. Also tram, with 
the boat as object ; also, to sail round (any object) 
by gybing. 

1693 M mutes Prop. Conme. .Pmmylp, I. fiSss) 376 They 

f fbed, and the boom knock’t the stf. Mr. overlipiird. X'769 
AixoNBR Did. J/rtr/wfiySo), Chatter hs voiles, to iihift the 
sails; to brace about; to jilNs. x^0Li«8TEi>,VA»:?/e.SV,«/« 143 
Kelaying jiDsheetJiecameaftjand put helm uptowearroumU 
Ju^t as he jibed, carne^another Haw from the southeast. i8dS 
Daily Nems 27 Aug., The Otmara- wa« striving well to over- 
take the leaders, preparatory to gylnng round tlie Noman’s 
Fort* I'SSx Times 3 Jan. xo/a Mr. F. was looking out for a 
bird he had wounded, when the boat was gyliedi. Messrs. H. 
and P. lost their balance, and the boat CMfmsmA, sBBg H. M, 
Douckty Fries/aml Meres 273 Having to gyl»e, the shock, 
of the sail coming over .. wou-ld have fen, considered 
dangerous. X896 Dundee Adwriiser ix July 8 The Vigi- 
lant held out to gybe the mark. ' *897 Mary KmosLEv iF. 
A/rtm. 383 Evoke . . lets her gybe, and I get kn«x:feed Into 
the Iwttora c'the Imt by the bi»ns. ■ 1899 N. B. Daily Mail 
9 Oct 4 Shi»mro..k tewk'in her spinnaker and gybed over. 
Hence ©y'Mu'gf vbl sh, the action of the verb. 
Falconer Did. Marine ('£776), Gybing, the act of 
shifting any boom-sail from one side of the mast to the 
other, xSya Daily Nmvs x a Au.g., -A »e.ama:rL told to * stand 
by’ the preventive back stay in readiness for gybing, bad 
kt it go. . 

Gyl>(e)l0t(lo ip'blot, oU. forms of Gislit. 
Gybot, erron. form of GiOf *r L 
x^ Bh. Cmherie E Ij b, How to rost a Gybot of muttew*. 
Gybrisil, obs. form of GiBuiEiSH. 

Gybyt(te, ohs. form of Gibbto ik . 

Gyddy, gydiCe* oU. forms of Glddt, 

Gydya, variant ^ Giddea. 

Gye, obs. I Gut sbA ; var, Guf v.'^ Ok* 
Gyoid, Gyep, obs. If. Gujlp sh Jii», 
t Gy«sit#. Ok, mre^'^K fad. med.L, glum 
(St. Ifcmard)^ f. den. tbe (Viiig.) form of Heb. 
nrT:)Gehazi Cf. the deriv. GiiSETitm] One who 
commits the sin of Gebazi (3 Kings v|, i. e. who 
asks or accepts money in ratom for spiritual things, 
X4a6 Lvdo. be Cnil (E- E* T. S.) x8o»4 The byg* 

E h called sywofiy ..They that k sell i>r gr«t or lyt 
y-odled Gyesite, 


Gyes warp, obs. form of Guess-wabp. 

Gyf (^fe,Gytre-gaffe,o bs.fr, G if ,G iff-gaff 

Gyge,. var. Gio sk'^, In squeaking noise. 
Gygelot, Gygg©, obs. ff. Giglet, Gig 
gygot, obs, forms of Gigot 1. 
Gyglot, Gygyll, obs. ff. Giglet, (Jiggle vJ 
Gyl, obs. form of (jIuile. 

Gylat, variant of Gillot Obs. 

Gyld, obs, form of (JiLi;), Guild. 

Gylden ,GyXder : see Gtlden jGulben, Gdilbfb., 
Gyldyn, o-bs. f. Gild var. Gilden a. Obs. 
Gyleigml)- Prmdng. Forms: 5 gyyl, gyyMe, 
5-6 gyl, s “8 gile, 6 guyle, Sc geill, 7 gaile, gial-, 
gale, 7-9 gail, guile, 8 gil, 8^9 gaal, 9 garl, 
geyle, gml-(vat), 4- gyle. [n. Du. gi) 7 , earlhr 
ghtyV* chylus, cremor ccrenisia.*’ (KiIian),coi.nected 
W'ith gijhn to ferraent. Of obscure (trigin ; Franck 
su;.>,gests that it may be related to geil luxuriant in 
growth ; see Q<n.r, a. Cf. F. gidiler (of beer) to 
ferment, work off the yeast.] 

1 . A brewing ; the quantity of beer or ale brew'ed 
at one t:me. 

1594 1 ‘i.AT Jtnvell-ho. in. 17 A double or treble quautitie 
of hoppes to an < rdiMiry guile of Sirorg Beere. 1704 Lend. 
Gas. No, 4028/4 Several Ot.ilcs of Driuk bjewed })y one 
Biiwa C.'oburii, llrewer. X730 Swifi i'aneyyriik an Dean 
330 'iVaeh Dennis bow to '-lir the guile. 1839 Urf Did. 
Arts loi Two coolers are jialispensabic vhen we imike two 
kinds of brer frinn the wtnie brewing, and even in single 
laewin^.s, < ailed gyles, if small l.eer is 10 )-e made. 1844 
Wiois'ii K / tuvrt Pom, lam, 5r4 P.ntiir lyle, wljeu 
there is only one kind of hecr fqnu tlse same malt. Paity 
yylcs, a name iisetl hy the excise fur making two kimls 
of leer horn one malt. 1873 1 runs. R. !. A -*f. 107 Strik- 
ing one of the old hn sfer mat* lies over a tun, is suflicient to 
give the whole gyle a tiavot.r of sulphur. 

2 . Wort in jnoce.ss ol fcriLentattf^n, 

c *440 Pumip. yvin*. 393/'* Gyylde. or wwi‘ ale {/ff.S'S, K, 
gile, //. gyyl, .V. gyUf of uw ale, lynmn gylet, udium, vet 
trim. S7j^ C. f.rcAS /*.«. WaUps IL ai of 

imist or giic or wort are fcimcniirtg x86o C&rnh. Mag. IL 
97, 1 have nothing better ti> ofIVr you, than the skunmiiigs 
of skimmed milk, and the gyle of llirirr-brewed miih. jStx 
(). A'«\ CXXXI.^ 4<»i As sf*05i as rise wi rt is sutficiewly 
cool, it is run oh into a vesMh called a fcrmeritirig tun or 
square ; a quantity of yea't is then mixed with it, it begins 
to ferment, and is called a gyle. 

3 . A *gyk'-lUR^ 

X836 Pcptiiy Cyct V. 404:'’i^'rhtt next 0|ieration, that of 
ferment at ion, h cfirried on In a vcus^el caJIfil a gyk*, or 
fermenting uin, which is eiilier of a iwiuart or rourio fcimpe. 
X875 in KNiciHi' Did. Afech. 

4 . attrib, aud Comb . : gyle-dish, a fiir.nel for 

pouring liquor into casks ; i- gy le-housi'e, the place 
where the g)k was set t« cool ; f gyte 4 ii.b, gyle- 
tim « Gyle- fat; (iwe quot), ? « 

Ghuut shA 2 b. 

1674 Ray N. C. Words to The *OaiI or Cuik-dish ; the 
luri dish. x«4-5 Durk, Act. K§lk 535 t’arfKfiiUr, \tQ 
opere dc* *Gyll»trt» bracin®, 1 3 ii la#. tmt X4f8 S MtingktiPit 
Rec in. »97 Ye bakhwwfc ; )tgyibows *567 IFi//# A Am 
M C\ (Surteeji 1835-' ajq h’m In I’lw (,»ik IIowm! one gile 
fatt, i| tubk-s, i66» Lamont Diary fMailld. C'liibl 151 
Johne Rattray. Jwing In the garden ye»r«!c, Mtriling irkt 
on the north dyke, oner i^wainst the f*.alb»tal»tl{, mr the 
gyk-house. igM *Gjle mb |hee (W’Ll-saiI. 155^ in 
imton /ftp. {,1841* j In the lli«weliowws.'-’'ltem ,, one gyle 
tubl>e. X74| Lorn. f Con miry Brew. 11. kd. a) *19 Set it in 
the bun, iill it gathrri a HratJ, which must 

skiimiwd off. 1839 ll»K 'Ihd Arts loa llie** fesiiientine 
tuns art comriioniy calkd Eyte 4 un», or Wf.Tkirig tims, ana 
are either square or cirruiar. 1565 Oioit.m ihesaurMs, 
ChdbAond*fm sninm, the hcriw called *g>lcwoort«. 

Gyle, obs. form of Guhr. 

Gyle- fat* Oh. dial fmm&: see Gylr 
and Fat sk^ The vat in whicli tlic wort is left to 
femertf. 

X34X 'Pmi, Ebor, (Surtrts) 1 . 9 Duts parvas cunas fsic : rmd 
cuua»| qu«s vaemtw gyklktts. *483 Caih. Angt *55 » 
A fiitektie, aenmeliariium, X496 Aodiug/mM AVr, IlL 
44 Urmm gylefattt cam c«o|Fertorio tt unuiii ptilly, XS53 
Mxirtids Abmt Reg. I1844' I, 4?iJ! An« bosw fati, mie gtlli 
fat, ant ffes* b fatt [cic.|. 1568 II iile 4* I nr. A\ C, iSmtees 
i8*ISi In yt Br«whoii«, Onr gilt tub, one maskin 
tub, and on® gilefiitt. x674«im Ray ^V, C. Words ,^9 
7 'he Gaile or GmileWai, ilic vat in wbkii Iht Iker w 
wnmgin «p. xyay Braoi.sy Fam. Did. c v. Bravlmme, 
The Mash- Fat should W fsver near to tli« Ikad, the €0 -kr 
near to the «m,l the (fUib-Fat uncki* the (Viokr. 

*764 T, jB»YiHtK» Homer 7 rmmt (17971 IL 105 I'kniHh 
her guts «»t! »4iMr«l Work’d likt a guik-fiil, 178® W, 
Marsh ALL LVrisA, II. 330 (hm/fai, Guikfai, ilw vat in 
which new gle » s«t 10 fwmeiit ; alwo the Ihiuor fermeni- 
bg. x86f lomdaie Gitm., Gail/at 
Gyle^icer. Oh. me. dial In 6 gelkcT, 7 gail- 
eteiiTj 8 8" 9 gftikor, g&iltor. P'. liiL* 

y Kii« (a. ON. hr tob).1 A litb or other vesHil 
for holding wort; also, ihc liquor ccmraificel therein. 

*Sp Lam. 4 rA «4 WHk CCheibaw 5 k«:J IIL60 One 
iw^towinlw |#«'] two g«lfeer» and two lytwl imnelte. 1874 
Ray *V, C W^mls w (tsltH imr, * 'rub fur W'Ort. r *74^ j. 
Colurr (H» Eiibbifi) Fifto Ltme, Dial Wks. > liAa ri | lfe| 
wawtit httn o'er Inin ltd *77^ J. W.at«m Ifai^mx 

Gaiihtr . » work new drmit i» ; or tli« drink 

WAelfi 8 chcw,» fmwMiio see ihfm m f Lane. CSkwwl 

Some d tliir own l>r«wi« w«r browi eiwt, iii *w iMilieve room 
fro wndtr tli'ttlker, fur It war oftfeumoii fn'sh d Iwrmu 
Gylfttt, Gyler, *#Tyi6i ito Gpil« p.f, 

•* 81 . " . .. 
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GYLIK-G. 


t Gyling, vbl. si. Obs. Also 5 yilyng, 6 
yailing [i. Gyle + -lual.] Only aitrib., in 

£'yhng-house^ -her., --tub, -fat, = gyle-house, etc. 

1412 m Chcirtersj etc. Priory Finchale (Surtees) p. civii, 
In primis, iij lebetes magnae et iiij parvte in le gylnghous r«V]. 
420 /«», in LtncolnCh.Acc. Bk.k.^. 30. If. 69. 2 gilyng 


1420 

tubbes. 

Unum i„ 

J.004J 04 a yaumg Reare xyi. 
i860) 77, j guylinge fatte. 

Q'yll(e, obs. form of Gill, Guile. 

Gyllofer, -fre, -fyr, obs. ff. Gillyflower. 

Gyllor, Gyllot, vars. Guiler, Gillot Ohs, 

Gylmyr, obs. form of GimmerS. 

Gylofre, obs. form of Gillyflower. 

Gylo(u)r, -ory, -ous, var. Guiler, -ert, -ous. 

Gylt, obs. pa.^pple. Gild v,l; obs. f. Guilt. 

Gylt6, -i(e, -if, -yff, ©bs. forms of Guilty. 

Gym, obs. form of Gtm a., smart, spruce. 

Gymbal, Gymblett, var. Gimbal, Gimlet 

Gymbure, -byre, obs. forms of Gimmrr 

Gymoll, Gymelot, obs. ff. Gimmal, Gimlet sb.i 

Gymew(e, -ey, vars. Gemew, gemow Obs. 

1413 St. Ma7y ottery Acc. Roll in G. Oliver Monast. 
Fxoit. [7846) 280 Pro duobus gymeys emptis pro ostio cam- 
panilis 6 ^. ^ 

Gymitrie, obs. form of Geometry. 

GymMiaua,((l,^imkaTia). Oiig. Anglo-Indian. 
[Said to be a refashioning, by assimilation of the 
first syllable to that of gymnasHcs, of Hindustani 
jgend-khana ‘ ball-house \ the name given to a 
racquet -court.] * A place of public resort at 
a station, wh re the needful facilities for athletics 
and games of sorts are provided’ (Y.). Hence 
(esp. in European use), an athletic sports display. 
Also all rib.., gymkhana chib, meeting. 

i8Sx f‘ I he first use of it that we can trace is (on the 
luthoritv of Mninr Tohn Ti-of-tB.-N _ 


^ j._ucir proposals are cnac me o.ncicetL;uiO should 

include in their programme the games, etc., proposed by the 
promijters of a gymkhana Club. 1890 Blackw. Mag’. Dec. 
755/2 We intended to have a gymkhana meeting in the after- 
noon. 1836 Daily Tel. 21 Aug. 5 The Duke and Duchess 
, . were present . . at a bicycle gymkhana in the grounds, 
1900 NT. NiswN-r AM- Davis Transvaal under Q. 30 The 
race-meeti-ig only differed from the gymkhanas in the fact 
that we had stewards for the former. 

Gymlet(t, -ley, -loeke, -lot(t0: see Gimlet. 
GymmalJ, variant of Gimmal. 

Gymmar, -er, obs, forms of Gimmbr^, 
Gyrnmew, variant of Gem aw Obs. 
tGymnade. Obs. rare [ad. Gr. 7 v/4vaS-, 
yvixvds trained, exercised, as sb. gymnasium.] =* 
Gymnasium. 


1677 Gale Cri. Gentiles nt. 77 Vv}j.va,^uv properly signifies 
to exercise in the Gyranade. 

Gymnantbous : see Gymno-. 
t Gymnase. Obs. rare - h [ad. L. Gymnas- 
ium. j « G YMN ASIUxM. 

1598 Gwenew’ey Tacitus^ Ann. xv. v. (1622) 228 The 
Gyrnnase burnt \beloio Gymnasium]. 

Gymaasial (d^imn^^'zial), ui. [f. Gymnast-um 
-4- -AL.] Of or pertaining to the Continental gym- 
aasia or similar educational establishments. 

185® Blackie Stud. La7tg. 19, I would have this science 
.. taught during the last three years of the Gymnasial 
course, 1868 Forin. Rev. Dec. 626 In Germany, the study 
[of philo-sophyl of late, practically, has vanished from the 
general or gymnasi d course. 188^ Ed in. Rev. Jan. 7 The 
defects of the gymnasial training, .in Germany. 

G;^llim3iarcll (d.:5iran^*-ziaik). [ad. L.^w- 
masiarch-us and gymnasiarch-a. a. Gr. jviMvaa-iapx- 
GS and yvftvaaidpx^vs, f. yvp.vd<nov Gymnasium + 
-apxvs ruling.] 

!,■ :Gr.' Anti^. An Athenian official whose duty 
was to superintend athletic schools and games. 

{1579 80 North Plutarch (1676) 410 When they had him 
amongst them, they chose him Gymna.siarchu3, to say, a 
master of exercls<;s of youth.] 1658 Phillips, Gnnnasiarch 
(Greekl, the chief governour of a Gy7nnase which is a place 
for all manner of exercise, both of minde and body. 1673 
Lady's Cali. 1. i. § 8 [It] was tlioiight .so indecent in Carne- 
adei . . that the (lymnasiarch reproved him_ for it. 2727 
Laroner iF/is. (18. ; 3 ) I. 196 The Jews refusing to use oil 
prepared by other people, the gymnasiarchs gave them a 
certain prescribed piece of money instead of the oil. 286a 
Mkrivale Rom. Ejtifi. (1865I III. xxviii. 296 To take his 
seat as gymnasiarch, or director of the public amusements, 
b. transf. A leader among athletes. 

2825 Clias Gymnastics 2 Before he gives his hook to Jhe 
pre^s, this gymnasiarch has manifested a desire to conciliate 
the .sufifrages of several learned men. 1826 Blackw, Mag. 
XX. 130/2 Of all modern gymnasiarchs, Captain CHas is 
facile frhiceps. 2872 Chanth, Jr}il. 30 Mar. 194/2 Joe 
Kullock, the mighty gymnasiarch. 

2. A governor of a school, college, or academy ; 
a head instructor. 

2682 Wheler Journ. Greece t. 56 Selencus was Gym- 
nasiarch, or chief Governour of the Schools. 177a Nugent 
tr. Hist. Fr. Gerund I, 92 Having been the first member of 
the celebrated college of St. Froylan . .he came in time to be 
the gymnasiarc or chief tutor. 2836 Sir W. Hamilton 
Discuss.. Study Math. (1852) 283 Wolf . . as gymnasiarch 
and professor. 2884 Sir A. Grant UniversiP' Edm. 1 . u. 
85 The Gymnasiarch is to be learned in Theology. 


So Gymna'siarcky [ad. Or. Tvjurctcrmpx^'tt], the 
office or function of gymnas iarch. 

1836 ljre'rG'& Aifecns V1837) II, 462 The Gymnasiarchy or 
charge of providing for the expe ice of the torch race. 1847 
Grote Greece n. xx. III. 163 Unpaid functions .such as the 
trierarchy, choregy, gymnasiarchy .. were distributed In 
some way or other between the three classe.s. 

Gymnasiast (dgimn^'-zigest). j As if ad. Gr. 
*7u^vGo-iauT-n?, f. yvyivdaiov GYMNASIUM : in sense 
I, after Q. gymnasiast^ 

1 . A student in a (Continental) gymnasium. 

1828 Sir W. Napier /’<?»/»?. Warm. iii. I, 316 Secret 

societies .. under the name of Tugenlmnde, Gymnasiasts, 
and other denominations. 1882 Pop. Sci. Monthly XXL i 
443 We have been told that the gymnasiast soon does as 
well as the real-scholar in the laboratory. 2886 A thetieemn 
27 Mar, 433/3 The * gymnasiasts ’ in Amsterdam, .performed 
the * Antigone ’ of Sophocles in the originaL 

2 . A gymnast. 

1857 *C. Bede* Verdant Green iii. xii, The vaulting, 
horse on whose w'ooden back the gymnasiast sprang at a 
bound. 1853MAYHEW Upper Rhme v. § 2 {i860) 265 A few 
years ago a professional gymnasiast sprang from bank to 
bank. 

Gymnasic (dgimn^F^-zik), a. rare. [f. Gym- 
NAS-iUM + -1C.] Pertaining to the gymnasium 
(sense 2). 

1832 Carlyle S art. Res. it. iii. (1871) 71 Over hisCJymnasic 
and Academic years the Professor by no means lingers so 
lyrical and joyful as over his childhood. 

Gymiiasiiiin. (d5imn(f‘*2l;pm). PI. gymnasia, 
gymnasiums. [L., a. Gr. yvpvdffiov., f. yvfipd- 
^€iu to train, exercise, lit. to train naked, f. yvp.vds 
(7u/ivds) naked.] 

1 . A place or building for practice of or instruc- 
tion in athletic exercises ; a gymnastic school. 

1S98GRENEWEY Tacitus'' A 7 in. xiv. xii. (1622) 214 A place 
of all kinde of exercise called Gymnasium was dedicated by 
Nero. 1602 Holland Pliny IL 490 Their yong men.. did 
exercise naked in their publick wre.stling places, thereupon 
called Gym[n]asia. 1629 Maxwell tr. Herodimti. 42 He 
[Oleander] also erected a stately Gymnasium {tna 7 ‘g. note 
An Actiuity Court], and a publilce Bathe._ 2704 F.^ Fuller 
Med. Gy 7 im. (1711) 225 Galen .. inveighs against the 
Athletick and other violent Practices of the Gymnasium. 
2S06 Hughson Lotidon III. 321 It [Moorfields] was like- 
wise the great Gymnasium of our capital, the resort of 
boxers,^ runners, and foot-ball players, and every manly 
recreation. 2861 Times 23 July, Gymnasia are to be ,. 
established at Chatham, Portsmouth , . and . . other important 
m litary stations. 2875 A. R. Hope My Schoolboy Fr. 230 
We climbed down the ladder of the gymnasium. 

transf. <2x832 [see Gymnastic B. 2 b]. 2862 C. Reade 
Cloister <5- Heanh xciii, I fear they would have conducted 
him to that unpopular gymnasium, the gallows. 2887 Times \ 
(weekly ed.) ig Aug. 4/1 The masts .. should be removed ; 
they art only an expensive and very troublesome gymnasium. 

attrib. 2895-6 Cal. U 7 iiversity Nebraska 133 The object 
of the gymnasium work is to provide muscular exercise and 
recreation for brain workers. 1899 Daily News 23 Dec. 6/2 
The foremost experts upon . . gymnasium construction. 

2 . t a. gen. A high school, college, or academy 
{pbsi ) ; b. spec. m Germany and other Continental 
countries, a school of the highest grade desigr.ed 
to prepare students for the universities. Now often 
pronounced as a Ger. word (gimna'zium). 

1692 Wood Ath. Oxo 7 t. I. 337 He went to Amsterdam .. 
where . he became Rector of the learned Academy or 
Gymnasium. 2758 Johnson No. 33 ? 27 Cambridge 
and Oxford .. surpass .. the gymnasia of foreign countries. 
1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. (1858) 62 My Schoolmaster . . pro- 
nounced . . that I must be sent to the Gymnasium, and one 
day to the University. 2838 Prescott Ferd. <^ /f,(i846) I. 
viii. 366 Colleges, academies, and gymnasiums springing up 
spontaneously .. in the most obscure villages. 2886 W. J. 
Tucker Life E. Europe 64 The Gymnasium prepares the 
scholar during eight years of hard study for the university. 

Gymnast (d^i*mnsest). [ad. Gr. yvp.va(Tr-rjs 
trainer of professional athletes, f. yvpvd^eiv (see 
prec.). Cf. F. gymnaste (Rabelais).] One skilled 
in gymnastic exercises ; a gymnastic expert. 

1594 R. Ashley tr. Lays le Roy's Interck. Var. Things 
29 b. Gymnasts, pedotribes, athletes. . for the exercise of the 
bodie. 2653 U RQUHART Rabelais i. xxiii, A young Gentleman 
of Touraine, named the Esquire Gymnast, who taught him 
the Art of riding. 2872 Napheys Pres>. t^ Cure Dis. 1. vi. 
168 Brilliant gymnasts are notoriously short-lived. 2883 
Stevenson Trtas. /si. in. xiv, Leaping back a yard ,. 
with the speed and security of a trained gymnast. 

Gymnastic (d,:?iranae*stik), a. and sb. [ad. L, 
gymnastiC'USf a. Gr. yvfxvaGrtfc-ds pertaining to 
or skilled in bodily exercises (subst. 7) yvixvaffriK-rj 
gymnastics), f. yvpvd^uv (see Gymnasium). Cf. 
F. (14th c. ih Oresme).] 

A. adj. 1 . Pertaining to or connected with 
athletic exercises of the body ; concerned with 
gymnastics (see B. 2). 

2574 Newton Health Mag. Pref. a Gymnasticke^ Arte 
which is the trade of exercising men in feates of Aclivitie. 
1704 F. Fuller Med. Gymn. (1711) 99 A most easie Natural 
Gymnastick Course. 2776 Gibbon Decl. F. (1869) 1. 
xviii. 483 He excelled in the gyrana.stic arts of leaping and 
running. 2839 Thirlwali. GreeceW. 50 The state seems to 
have interfered, to compel his attendance at the gymna.stic 
schools. 2855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) 1. 11, iii. 
204 The gymnastic feat of raising the body up a ladder 
hand over hand. 

b. Characterized by or exhibiting positions of 
the body assumed in gymnastics, rare. 

[ 2850 Leitch tr. C.O. MulleVs Anc. Art ^ 120 (ed. 2) 91 


The art of modelling brazen statues of athletes, .was raised 
..to the most perfect representation of beautiful gymnastic 
figures. 

e. Physically active, athletic, rare. 

2784 Cowper Task 11. 592 A form not now gymnastic as of 
yore. 

2 . jig- * Pertaining to disciplinary exercises for 
the intellect’ (Webster, 1864). 

2720 Shaftesb. a dv. Author 1. li. 36 And here it is 
that our Sovereign Remedy and Gy mnastick Method of 
Soliloquy takes its Rise. 2779 Gibbon Misc. IVks. (1814) IV. 
612 He may learn from Jerom. the difference of the gym- 
nastic and dogmatic styles. 

% 3. -Gymnasial. 

i8o3 Acerbi Trav. L 139 The Swedish gentlemen are 
seldom contented with what may be called a scholastic, or 
a gymnastic education. 

j3. jA 1. «?%»: [ — Gr,’)(T4xi'3;) 7u/2TO<rTiN77.] = 2 . 

[iSSx Mulcaster PositioTts xxxv. (1887) 129 This term 
Gymnastice, which emplyeth in name, and professeth in 
deede the arte of exercise.] 2598 J. D. tr. Loys Le Roy’s 
Arist. Pol, 204 They haue .. more esteemed gymnasticke, 
which is the vse of bodily exercises, then musick. 1734 tr. 
Rollins A -no. Hist. (1827) L 72 The art by which they 
formed them.selves for these encounters was called Gym- 
nastic. 2875 JowETT Plato (ed. 2) III. 40 Good gymnastic 
which will give health to tlie body. x88t Mahaffy Old 
iiVwc. iv% 38 The ma.ster of gymnastic, 

to. 

1797 Holcroft tr. Stolher-fs Trav. (ed. 2) III. Ixxvii. 173 
This music included both poetry and dancing. It was tlie 
gymnastic of the soul, 2838 Sir W. Hamilton in Reid’s 
IVks. (1842) IL 701/2 notCy Mathematical study is the very 
worst gymna.stic of the intellect. 1882 J. C. Morison 
Macaulay i. 9 A course of what at Oxford is technically 
called ‘ science would have been an invaluable gymnastic 
for Macaulay. 

2 . //. Gymnastics [see -ICS, -10 2]. a. The prac- 
tice 0/ athletic exorcises for the development of the 
body, now esp. of such exercises as are performed 
in a building set apart for them with special appa- 
ratus. 

2652 Evelyn State France Misc. Writ. (2805) 84 
Academies dedicated chiefly to this discipline, and other 
martial gymnastiques. 2825 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 1316 
Gymnastics . . have not until lately been practised. 2865 
E. W. Jackson (////<?) Gymnastics for the Fingers and 
Wrist. 1867 J. Howard {title) Gymnasts and Gymnastics, 
2876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scott, u. v. 280 Gymnastics have 
become one of the institutions of the country. 

to./^. 

a xB^st Bentham Deontol. (2834) IL 266 Efficient benevo- 
lence in action may be considered the gymnastics of the 
mind, or the field in which it is displayed, the mental gym- 
nasium. 2842-4 Emerson Ess.y Art Wks. iBohn) I, 248 
Painting and sculpture are the gymnastics of the eye. 2854 
— Lett. <<{• Soc. Aims, Poet. ^ I mag. ibid. HI. 144, I think 
Hindoo books the best gymnastics for the mind. 1883 
Proctor in K7towl. J uly 59/2 All who prefer .singing to 
musical gymnastics. 

t C. A treatise on athletic exercises. Ohs. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Ep. ni. i. 205 Mercurialis in 

his Gymnasticks justly makes standing one kinde of exer- 
cise. 

1 3 . An authority on gymnastics. Obs. rare. 

2573 J. Jones Bathes Bucket am 13 b, Diuers gymnas- 
tickes inuentinge other innumerable differences of fri'catlons, 
wan great prayse. 2623 Cockeram Gynmasticke^ a teacher 
of the Wrastling Science. 

4 . A gymnastic feat. rare. 

x86o Reade 4 M. x. (1896) 33 Giles* claws seized 

the side of the bed, and he returned to his place by one 
undivided gymnastic. 

Hence t ^5™t3ia*sticer, one who trains others 
in gymnastic exercises ; G-ymna-sticate, Gym- 
ua'sticize nonce-vbs. intr,, to practise gymnastic 
exercises, 

2574 Newton Health Mag. lPxed. 2 Sithens Conservation 
and Preservation belonge either to the Gymna.sticer or els 
to the Phisiiion. 2827 Mirror I [. 274/2 Attendance at 
courts, _ gymnasticating, dumb-belling, and dancing-master- 
ing, will not put quicksilver into a man's neck. 1828 A. 
Hare in Macm. Mag. XLIV. 358 Make Arthur ride hard 
and shoot often, and, in siiort, gymnasticise in every possible 
manner. 

Gymaastical (d^imnse-stikal),^. [f. as prec, 
-h-AL.] —prec. A. 

2582 Mulcaster xxxv. (1887) 129 What so euer 
concerneth the whole Gymna.sticall and exercising argument. 
2598 J. D. tr. Loys Le Roy's Arist. Pol. 349 'I'here is 
appointed a magistrate .. for gimnasticall and musicall 
games. 1817 Byron Beppo iii, Harlequins and clowns, with 
feats gymnastical. 

Gymnastically (d^imnre-stikali), adv. rare. 
[f. as prcc. + -LY In a gymnastic manner ; in 
respect of gymnastics. 

2646 Sir T. Brcavne Pseud. Ep. iv. y. 191 Such as .. are 
not gymnastically composed; nor actively use those parts. 
2890 yrnl. Educ. i Feb. 98/2 Of greater value gymnastically. 

Gymnaxony, Gymnetrous : see Gymno-. 
Gymuic (d^i'mnik), a. and sb. Now rare. [ad. 
L. gymnic-us, a. Gr. yvfj.vifc-6s pertaining to 
bodily exercises, f. yvpvds naked : see -ic. Freq, 
in the lyih c., when gymnastic had not yet a 
recognized standing. Cf. F. gymniqtie (1542 ia 
Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. ~ Gymnastic a. i. 

160X Holland PTmy II. 537 One who had obtained the 
victorie at the publique Gymnlck exerckes of actiuitie. 
a 1656 UssHER Ann. (1658) 225 Alexander, .exhibited gym- 
nick pastimes and exercises. 1672 Milton Samson 1324 
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Have they not. Sword-players, ^ and evVy sort of.. Gymnic 
Artists, Virestlers, Riders, Runners, Juglers and Dancers? 
*778 Apthorpe Preval. Chr. 362 'I'he seventh day, the 
gymnic games were celebrated by naked combatants. 1846 
Greece 1. iv, (1862) I. 76 The remaining daughters., 
were given in marriage to the victors in a gymnic contest, 
x86.a Merivai,e Rom. Emp, (18651 III. xxviii. 329 Octavius 
instituted a gymnic and musical festival, with the desig- 
nation of the Actian games. 

B. sb. //. C^ymnics : «= gymnastics (see Gym- 

HASTIC 3), 

*6ax Burton Anat Met. n. ii. ii. i. (2676) 152/® Others,, 
of a cold and dry constitution cannot sustaine those gym- 
nicks without great hurt done to their own bodies. 1765 
Sterne Tr.Sha.ndp Vill. xxxiii, Provided it would not 
impair thy strength, .. which these gymnics inordinately 
taken are apt to do. *835 Erased s Mag. XL 536 Not only 
in the execution of particular gymnics, but in his histrionic 
performance generally. ■ . 

t Gy’mmcal, a. Ohs. [f, as prec. + -al.] « 
Gt.MNio, /G ymnastic 

.XS76 Fleming PmwpL Bpist. 287 Such &% he winners in 
Gymnicall games. 1697 PorrER A niiq, Greece i. xxvi. (1715) 
152 They shall b« instructed in the_ Gyninical exercises. 
1737 Wkiston Josephus., An/iq. xiv. viii. § 5 This present of 
a crown shall he proclaimed, .in the..Gymnical shews. 

Gyiailita (d,:^rmn9it). A/m. [N ained by Thom- 
son, 1843, from naked, bare, in alhision to 

the name of its locality, Bare Hills, Maryland : see 
-ITB.] A synonym of Deweylite. 

X843 PMf, Mag. 'Sat. in, XXII. 391 ‘ Gymnite*. xftSS in 
Dana Afin. (ed, 5.1 469. 

CSymno- (d,^imn< 3 ^), before a vowel gymn-, 
comb, form of Gr, jvjjLvS-s naked, bare, chiefly in 
technical terms of Botany, Biology, and Zoology 
(the more important are given as main-words) : 
< 3 ymiLaaiLth.oris (d^imnae’nfosl <2. Set. [Gr. &v$-os 
flower + -bus], having naked flowers, wanting both 
calyx, and corolla. Gymmxoay id.J5imn8e'k.s^.d) 
Sat. [Gr. axis ■+ -y], a rare condition in 
flowers, in which the placenta protrudes through 
the' ovary (R. Brown Afan, Sot. 1874, 'Gloss.). 
Qymiietrous (d^imnPtJos)^- hhthyol [Gr. -?r/)-ov 
abdomen + -ousj, * having a naked or smooth 
belly; applied to those fishes which have no 
anal fins’ Soc. Lex. 1886). Oynmoblastio 
(-bla*stik) a. ZmL [Gr. jSAatrrds (see -blast ], 
having the mitrit.ive or, generative buds unpro- 
tected by an external receptacle (Iiydrotheca 
or gonangium); so Qymnobla'stoiis a. {Syd. 
Sm. Lex.'). Q^ronobraaicldata (-bne‘gkii<?t) Zmt. 
[Gr. Bp&rfx^a pt.^ gills] adj., belonging to the Gym-- 
mbrancMataf a group of gastropods having naked 
gills ; sk an animal of this group ( CV^. I)ui. 1889), 
ftymxLoceratous (-sei^tss.' a. Ent. (Gr. ic€par-f 
icipas horn], belonging to the Gymnacerata^ a group 
of heteropterous insects having exposed antenna; 
{ibid.), jj ClymBocyta (-sai’ta), -cyiie (-salt) SioL 
[Gr. jKVTOf cell], * H^kel s term for a naked or 
wall-iess cytode having a nucleus ^ (Syd. S&c. Lex,). 
Gymnocytod© (-s^rs^^d) Sial [CttodiJ, * liaek- 
el's term for a cytode without a proper cell wall 
and nucleus’ {ibid.). Gymxtodont {d5i'mii<Jllput) 
Jehthyol [Gr. t/km tooth] adj..^ belonging 

to the GymnochnteSy a group of piectognath fisiies 
having the jaw prolonged into a beak covered with 
a dental plate ; sk a fish belonging to this group, 
ttymaogea (d^rmiuftlgSii) [see -01N] « Gym- 
NO8FEEM. l 3 yMaaogeiioiiis (d^imnfci^enos) a. Sot 
[see -OENOUS] » Gymnusbkemoos (Cassell 1884), 
CtymBogxam (d.^i-mn^riem) Sot [Gr. ypafipdf 
line, mark], a fern of the genus Gymnogramme 
or -gramma^ imving the lines of spore-cases on 
the lower side of the frond uncoveied. Gyrnno- 
gynoua (d^imnpxl^mas) a. Sot. [see -oynoi’sJ, 
having a naked ovary {Treas. Sot. i8fi6), Gym- 
Bolasmatous (-iPniatas) a. Zo&l. [Gr. katft/s 
throat, gullet], belonging to the Gymnokimata, 
a division of Polyzoa having no episiome or 
valve to close clown upon the mouth. Gymno- 
meroBs (-mD ras) a. ZooL [Gr. piyp-os thigh], 
pertaining to the Gymnomera, a division of 
cladocerous crustaceans {Cmt Sict). tHym- 
»oittottospe*rmoTis a. Sot [Gr. jftJw-r alone, 
one-, ovipfi-a seed], having the seeds single and 
naked. Oymnomyxiiie (-mi*ks»iii) a. ZooL [Gr. 
/ii 5 £-a slime], pertaining to the Gymmmyxa^ a low 
grade of Folyzoa which are naked or not corticate 
{Cent /)«:/.), Ilymnoplitlialnmt® (-|^f|»8e*inilt 
..opMiia'Imatoiia, -opMlw'imio, -oplitlm'lmoTia 
adjs. ZooL [Gr. eye], belonging to the 

GymmpMtkmomta or naked-eyed medusae, f Qym- 
Bopol^pe’rmoBS a. Sot [Gr. wokv-s much, many, 
air 4 pfA*-a seed}; see qtiot. and ct gymmtetmspsr- 
MOMS (below), ^ymttopteromi (••p-pteros) a. £nL 
[Gr. irrip^m wing], having naked wings, without 
hairs or scales; having Steathkss wmgs (Cmt 
Sict). d-ymaorMasa (-roi"n£ : a. OmitM. [Gr. 
pis nostril], having naked or unfeathered 


n ostrils (ibid.). Gymnosomate (-sd»'m£l) , -so*ma- 
touLS, -so'moBS dc^'s. ZooL [Gr. omix-a^ ewpar- 
body], pertaining to the Gymnosomata, an order 
of pteropods having a naked body. Gymno* 
spore (d^l'm-idspo**!) Sot [Spobk], a naked 
spore; so' Gymno'sporoBS, having uncovered 
spores (Cassell, 1884). Gymnotetraspermons 
(-tetraspo'jmas) a. Bot. [Gr. r^rpa- four, airipp-a 
seed] : see quots. Gymaotocous {-p'tbkdB) a. 
ZooL [Gr. ruK-Qt bringing-ibrth, offspring], having 
the genital products uncovered, as certain hydroids 
{Cent. Diet/). Gymaozoidal (-z<?«’idal) a, ZooL 
[Gr. animal: see pertaining to the 

Gymmzoida^ a section of Infusoria in Saville Kent’s 
classification. 

1880 Gray Stmect. Bot. 4*3/* *GymnaHthom. 
flowered. 1871 Allman (OV /4 A Monograph of the ‘"Gynmo- 
blastic or Tubularian Hydruidis. *876 Macallster A mm, 
Morphotogyi. k A naked cytode is called a *gymnocyUxk. . 
a naked cell is a *gyninocyte. i:84» Bkanue Did. Sa. 
etc., *Gymnodorits, Gynmodonses^ the name of the family of 
Plectognathic fishes. 1846 Lindlev P\’g. Kiugd. 4 Bxogens 
have been broken up inm i, Exo^ens proper, or tliose having 
an ovary, style, and stigma; and a. *Gyninogens, whicn 
have neither. i8<Si Sir VV. J Hooker BrlL Perns IM. x 
Gymmgrmnme leptophylla , . Small Annual ^Gymnogram. 

T. Moore Brit Perns 35 The Gyumogram. '1 his plant 
belongs to a family of wlikh nearly all the speckH are 
tropical. 187$ Blakk Boot. 329 It is called phylactoheina- 
toiis, as opixised to marine *gymnol»matf.us, 1760 Jas. 
Lee Introd. Bot. n. vi. (1765.) 85 Such as have an im- 
bricated amentum and are *gymnomonospernious. X870 
Nicholson Man. ZooL L 84 note, The old sub-class of the 
Acalcpliai contained the *Gymnophthalmate Medusie (~ t!ie 
Idscopiiora) and the Stemanophthalmate Medusa*. 11870 
Nicholson Man. ZiwL Gymmphthatmata, applied 

by Edw.ard Forte to those Medusm in wlii* h the eye-specks 
at the margin of the disc are unprotected. *i‘he division 
is now abanJoned.I 187* Allman Gymmhlasiic Sydroids 
2 The so-called naked-eyed or *gymnophthahnic iVieduSie. 
Ibid. 8t> M‘Crady divides the ^gymuophihalmatous or 
hydroid modus® into the * endostomata ’ and the *exosto- 
mata *. 1879 Kossi i kr But. Sei. Terms, *Gymnopk.GiaL 
rmms, naked-eyed, X73;o-6 Bailey folb', *Gymm>potysper* 
mous Piants, such as ter two naked Seeds inclosed in a 
Calyx, without any Seed-Vessel. x835 Ray Lankestem in 
Emyci, BrH, XI a. 837 The naked protoplasmic p>artit:ks 
that issue from such' coated spores, or are lormed directly 
by the rapid fission of the piarent Prptozoon are lerinea 
* *gyinnosj.iores 1730 '6 Bailey {iQ\\o)MGyinmteirasper^ 
pmus Piants, such ics have four naked Seeds inclosed in a 
Calyx, wiihoat any Seed-Vessel. x866 Treat. Bot 560 'a 
Gymmteirasperimns, having such a f .mr-lolied ovary as is 
found in labiates, which was formerly tfiought to consist of 
four naked seeds. 1S80-X Saville .Kent Man.Jn/moria 
I. 329 The independent or *Gymnojtoidal section of the 
collared Flagellaita or Discostoiimta, 

rare. (f. Gr. jvpv 6 -s nakt-d 
+ Bible *• -lsm.J The opinion that the bare text 
of the Bible, ‘without note or comment’, may be 
safely put before the unlearned as a sufficient guide 
to religious truth. So GymBoM-blical per- 
taining to, or holding, this opinion ; Gyamobi'- 
a believer in * gymnobiblism 
iSapti Be. J kbr In C Forster Orr. (1834) 1 L 539 As to dlstri* 
bitting tile Bibk, gy«m€)>-bibii»m is less in tehion than it 
was. X834C. Foreter IJ/e Bp. Jebb ii. (1836 88 Assailnai 
4 , on the OIK' band, by the gymnomhUcahprotestant, and, on 
the other hand, by the prtest-governed Romanist, *844 
W. H. Mus. Serm, Tempi. Ckrist Notes xsi Thtme whom 
the late Ukhop Jebband Mr Knox terni'Gynmuhihlife,ts. 
CJ-jmBOcarpOM '.d^imn^kE'jpas), a. Sot. [f. 
Gr, yuii^ompV’-m (f. yvptv 6 ..s naked, bare + Mapv/s 
fruit) 4- -om] Having a naked fruit; applied to 
those lichens in which the apotheda are o|:>en or 
exj.mnded, or to a fructification of this chamcler. 

W. I* Linwav Brit, Lichens 70 They then fmd their 
way^^ to the surface of the thalmiium in eymnmmriwus 
si^ci.cs, xSdy j . Hooti Mkrose, u. i. 3<»s ' The Gymnocarpons 
lichens. xMz Vinks Sachs' Bot. '306 Tb*» leriik hyph» 
may . .grow towards th« rxierior and form the spores at the 
surface, when the fructifiration is wid to be gymnocariiouH. 
CJymuogene (dAi'inn^l^fn ), [ad. mmi.L 
Gymmgmys, lit naked-chirined, f, Gr, yopwL’s 
ijak«i + yims chin ; Temminck*s s|:ic'cific name for 
the bird {Eakog)^ afterwards nsed as a generic 
name by I.essoii J A biK>k-name for an African 
hawk, Eoiyboroii&s typims or /*. mpmsis, 
x8;^”84 R. B. Suakpe LayanTs Birds S. e^/rka 9 Po/y. 
boroides iypkm. Banded Gymnognie. 
f Gymnodogize, v. Obs. [ad, mccLL. g/MG 
miogisdre (f. yvpwb^s naked -f Mym S|#eech , ex- 
plained * nude iofui* by J. <le jMua.J mtr, * To 
dispute naked, like an Iiidkn philosopher \ Bailey 
vol II, 1737). 

(dijimih^prdik), a. Gk Amtkp. 
[ad. L ytipv 6 *t naked e aaid-, wm 

boy.] The distinctive epitb«si of the dances or 
other exercises pcfl'ormed by naked boys ti public 
fcstivala, 

IjBfroi tr. C.O. MMtkds Anc.- An (ed. »|| 77 mte 2 
Thegyranopmik, hy^rcte»uitic,»ttd uther kinds of ofcliw- 
tics were already cuhimted in a iiigbiy aitlsiik 
Cl3^ll0»O|ill (cb^rma&pfh mm. [As If ad. 
Gr. ate fskhtocpm- (see Fhiloso- 

THIe) ; cf. next] *« next, 

A *$34 CoLERiiws Lii, Bern. a8a To have the 


battle fairly fought out, Spinoza,, or a BhuddLst, or a Bur- 
mese Gymnosopli, should be challenged. 

CrymmosopMst (di5imnp*sd'fist). Abo 5 pL 
genosopbis, 6-7 gimnosopMst. [ad. L. (pL) 
gymnosophist-m, ad. Gr. 7wpEoo'o</>HTTat, f. yvfxpus 
naked. 4 * oocpiorijs Sophist. , Cf. F. gymnosop/dste 
(15-1 6th c. in Godefroy CompL).} Une of a sect 
of ancient Hindu philosophers of ascetic habits 
(known to tlie Greeks through the reports of the 
companions of Alexander), who wore little or no 
clothing, denied tliemselves flesli meat, and gave 
themselves xip to mystical contemplation. Also 
occas. allusively, an ascetic or mystic. 

a 1400-50 A lexattder 4022 Krmets . . A progenie of pore 
men hat iieuir prijk; hauntis, And 3k }><* g«-siti!l genoi-.ophis 
ham in K* g'e-t callis. 137*5 Flkmino PauopL Epist. 349i’he 
cu.stume of the Gymno'.gphi.stes of^ndia, *390 Gheknb 
Keuer too bate {x6oo) 6, I am not a Giinut .sophist, to iangle 
at euery .sopliNticall ohiection. 1630 J. 'J'am.ur i Water F.) 
ira <v Mirth Wks. n. 193/1 Shamrooke, u famous Scithiau 
GiinnofiOpluht. a 1640 Mas.sin'c;kr I'e/y ITomnn ni. v, T he 
Curate .. tiiat great l-*hiU)sopher, He tnat fuiud out a Pud- 
ding had two e ids ; 'That learuf d tkerk, tha.t notaulc Gym- 
nO'.ophi--t. 1786 i'ogmoiogia 13 TTie (Junnu-uphi^ts weie 
particularly attentive to their beards. 1873 hYMoNics Gk, 
J'oets ii. 53 T'Uere is no need to .S‘ip|[tosf tliat Knipcslucles 
visited the and learned the sei.Teis of ( lytiun oc 

x88a SiEVKN’hOS! Pam. stud, Part g} muoi ■piiirit part 
backwtf Hlsiuan. 

So Gymnoaophy (da;imnp*s^i), the doctrine or 
system of gymnosojihists. 

i8at6 thsui J‘k. Sat. 08^4) I, 6 The Gresk-, thene elves, , 
seem .. to have becumc acrpsainied with it a,-, a branch of 
gymnosopliy. 

•| Gymriosoplii stal. Obs. rare [f. Gm- 

NO.SOpHI.HT 4- -AL.] GVMN^ HMpHIST. 

J« joNim Treserff, Bodk .kmle I. x!iv, 115 Not re- 
gaidiug the wuuds t,f . . the i.haldeaa riophetes, or rather 
aiatliematistii and (,iymno«.jiphi»'laSs. 

i GymnosopMstian. Ok, rarc^K In 4 
genosophistioii. [f. as prve. + «ja*n.] *Gymno- 
EOFJnST. 

1340 70 Akx. 4* Bind.pt pe proiule gorwRophintiaw wem 
he gmiuK tailed *, Now is pat rtninc to iiiene le nakid ivi^e. 
Ibid. 23 pe Kenid gruowd ihi 4 iens b«ti goode were oi wiue, 

0 yimiosperm (d,^rHimL|wjin). Sot. [ad. 
moii.L, gyrnHosperm-us, ad. Gr, yvptdo^tpp-Qs, f, 
yvpvks nakfti + seed, Sflum. Cf, F, 

gymrmpfrrne.] A plant which has naked si-eds, 
a*, tlic pine, hemlock fir, etc, ; one of the CyMno- 
sperMte, a class of exogenous plants so cliaracter- 
izid, embracing the orders iytudm’GT^ Cmi/ermf 
and Gtitaceiv. 

fi68* Kay Afeihod, i/ant. (1733! 193 Gyrnnosperma 
planiu. <I%m sernen nmium h it, *830 Likdi ev A'af, Sysi. 
Bot. »45 Gymt os|Msrii(» ary known Imm all otlirr VtKu. 
hues hy the uf d»i ir wwl haviag lurgc apparent 

pfiCraibns I /Vw«/ XI. siu/i iiyMmsperms, 

um uf the fivy ds^idoiis uiitter whkh the vegrtahk knigduiu 
N now ckivsifird, 1863 Ly^li, An/it. Man xx. 398 The 
gynu»c.«|K;rms or coiulrrours. i«u! cyawir.oio planlh abownd in 
all Sira tie 1883 CioooAi.r. /%’«#/. Bci. awyaj 9B8 Certain 
Gyiniwsperins. .tkiclup a bright green cwbr ii» the deepest 
diirkneM. 

03 rmiio«permoti» (d||imn&pa*imas*T «. Sot 
fb iiiotl. L. gymmsfims^ms (see prec.) + -ouft.] 
Naketbsecfktl ; applied to those plants, e g. coni- 
fiTA, iu which the sreds are tml provitletl with a 
U'td-vrise! ; l>elotiging to the clas*^ Gymempermr. 

tptqm Bailey vnl 11,^*760 J. Liw. Intnhi. Aw. il v. 
(17651 84 Such as h:«f irregular Coroll*, ami the Fruit 
gy«imKp«rmona, 188a < 5 kay A/m t. Bot. u. | 7. A>$ Gym- 
iKK|K:rtnous , jiUjiiih are v» named l«tan-.e the ovuks. ,*rc 
LriiU/etl by diii‘i’1 application of ihc |H 4 ltn, 

So #y»mo»p«i’rmal (£ w/. DhI,), 
mic i,Vr«/. Sac. / ex, 1B86 «r//.v., in the same sf-iise. 
< 3 ymttoap«‘rmyi the attribute td being gynme^* 
s|M'rmotis. 

18901 tlABMsrv liitL Bof, h hi. 14*4 T’htiH miw of the 
mms K;markay« facts in vegetaliun, iltc gyniiiOH.pwiuy of 
ih« CoinBrr** a 4 Cyonih, was for the limt tiisn« e*,tablislicd 
I by Ratert lliuwri, 

^ymaostOMoms , a. /m. 

[h irr. yoppkt wakcfl *1* owip-tt mouili,] N.ikrd- 
romithwl; appLed lo those in ublch the 

mouth of the sporangium Iws no peri i tome. 

xMr BfeNriAY /»W. 377 When th«» n.wr,*!* k naked, 

the Mo,rtr» ill which such a spurangitiin !% lonwl arc calird 

S ywiiiKmittmK or naked-iwwihml, XS7S Ih KNi tr A iH'fct 

mim* ikS. 331 If tb*? U wajiljig, %hr Ihwa w 

fciid to be gymiKMuiiMwv itti p m ‘}mL Bot X. 

wo, tXf, IJ llttSCafHWls WM gyWUf'.'SSnlW.tSsX 

So n., la the tame 

sense Sot. lex, iSSfi). 

t). [Angbciy/'d form of 
next*} A fwh of the gemn Gymmtas 
*8»9_ V, si. V, Gpmmitm. t, (7, ekeirkms. 

Elcetrfc eel or gyiiiiwtAt,. G.^ailifrtma. Wldite-tdiwildered 
gffiiu;4«.. ,3. G. mrapo, Amcd* an gyitiiiwie. 

iGymnotna ii. gyiomoti 

Cci,^imri#«‘i4i). [modX* (Liimtetis 1 748/, loi 
mndim^ f. Gr. y'oyrks imkec! r wmror back, with 
alimdon to ihe^ tliH'iiee of clariil fins 1 A IV«h- 
waier eel-like fwii «f Sinitlt .America, Emimp/tofm 
(fonwrly CywmoiMs'. ikeirims, capable ol giving 
tit tlt'Ciric jdiocl: ; m electric eel. 
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G-YHO-. 


GYHJECEUM. 

im WjLUAMSON in Pht Trafis. LXV. 95, I am induced 
to believe, that thegymnotus has powers greatly superior to 
..those of the torpedo. 1834 PkHos. llLPkys.Geff^. 
50/2 (U.K.b) The temperature of the waters in which the 
gymnoti habitually live, is from 7S to 80 degrees. 1834 
Badham Halieut, 407 The gymnotus belongs to a sm^ 
electric coterie composed of five individuals. 

Gyuaow^e, variant of Gemew Obs, 

Gympe, variant of Jimp, jest. 

Gyn, variant of Gl.v 
Gynsaeandrical: see Gyn^co-. 

II Gynseceum dginisft^m). Also 7 gyne- 
giiim, 8 9 -eceum, -ecseana, 9 -ecium, -secium. 
[L. gyn^cmm^ -ium^ a, Gr. yvvcuieeiopf f. ywaix^, 
yvvii woman.] 

^ 1 . Gr* and R om. A ntlq. The women’s apartments 
in a household ; any building set apart for women. 

1723 R. Millar Propagat. Ckr. 11 . ix. 553 Their Gyne- 
cseum for young Gentlewomen taught at the expense of 
their parents. 183a Cell Pmnpeiana L viii. 151 A gyne- 
cmum or apartment for the women and children. 1847 
Tennyson Princ. in, 262 Women, up till this Cramp’d under 
worse than South-Sea-isle taboo, Dwarfs of the gjmaeceum. 
X843 Lytton // arp/d 1. i, I’he lararium was de.serted ; the 
gynaeciura was still, as in the Roman time, the favoured 
apartment of the female portion of the household. 1879 
J ARRAR St. Paul (1883) ^31 The degradation of the harem 
and the narrowness of the gynmceum. 

t b. Under the Roman Umpire ; A textile manu- 
factory. Obs. 

*6x0 Holland Camdeds ^ Brii . 1 . 77 The Procurator of 
the Gynegium or Draperie in Britaine, in which the clothes 
of the Prince and souldiers were woven. X78X Gibbon Vdcl, 

4* /'’• xvii. II. 56 We had a treasury-chest in London, and a 
gyneceum oryianufacture at Winchester. | 

2 . Ral. The female organs of a flower, collec- 
tively. Now usually spelt gynceoium, having 
been supposed to be from Gr. ol/ciov house ; under 
the influence of this notion Andk(eoium has been 
formed as its correlative. 

*832 Lindley Introd. Bot, i. ii. § to. 138 The last organ 
to enumerate in the flower is . . the female system or gynae- 
ceum of Rdper .. usually called the pistillum. 1838 A 
Gray Lett, (1893I 449 When you speak of ovary in Cle- 
matis leave us to gather, from the context, whether you 
mean, (i) the whole gynmcium; (2) a separate pistil; or, 
(3' the ovuliferous portion of a pistil. 1875 Bennett & 
Dyer Sachs' Bot. 477 In Allhsea rosea . . the filaments form 
a membranous closed tulie which completely envelopes the 
gyneceum. x88o Gray Struct. Bot, vu § 1. 165 The aggre- 
gate stamens of a flower have been called the Andrcccium; 
the pistils, the Gynoacium. 1807 Willis P'l. Plants^ Ferns 
1 . 59 'j'he rest of the flower is nypogynous i below the gynce- 
ceuin or carpellary portion), 

Gynmcian, a rare-\ Also gynecian (in mod. 
Diels.), [f. Gr. yvvaiK-y yvrrfj woman + -tan.] Per- 
taining or relating to women. 

*640 tr. Ferrand's Love Melanch. 331 Moderne Physitians 
prescribe Fasting and Abstinence to Melancholy Lovers : as 
likewise doe all Gynaecian writers, to Women that are [etc.]. 
Gynsecic (dgoinrsik), a. Med. Also gynecic. 
[ad. Gr. ywamne-b^^ f. ywaLtc-^ yvvTj woman.] 
Relating to diseases peculiar to women. 

*878 J. H. Avelino (title) The Influence of Posture on 
Women in Gynecic and Obstetric Practice, 

Gynesco- (d^ai-, di5inrk^), also (esp- l/.S.) 
gyneco-, repr. Gr. yvvaiKo-, comb, form of ywii 
woman, female, as in ; t Gyne&ca'udrical a. [Gr. 

b.vrip man], common to men and women. 
©ynssoocOBulcs (-srnik) a. [Gr. koiv^qs common], 
having women in common, Gyusecolatry (-pdatri) 
[Gr. Xarpua : see -eateyJ, woman- worship. Gy- 
asecomasty (-mse'sti) R/iysioI. [Gr. fxaar-bs 
breast : cf, Gr, ywaiubpaaSos (Galen) and mod.L. 
gytmemmsium], the condition of a man’s breasts 
in which they are as large as a woman’s and func- 
tionally, active, Gynaecomorplious (-mp’jfas) a. 
[Gr. piQp<p-'^ shape], having the form or characters 
of a female. + GyaaB’coaome [Gr. ywaimvopco ^ ; 
see -NOMOUS], one of a board of magistrates at 
Athens which was formed to maintain manners 
among women ; so Gyaseco'iiomist, in the same 
sense. Gymae'cophosre (-fo’i) ZooL [Gr. 
bearing], in certain invertebrate animals, as some 
trematodes, a receptacle in the male in which the 
female is borne, a gyna?cophoiic canal ; hence 
Gynsescopliorio (-ff^Tik) a. GyiiaB-CKjpliysiology 
(-fizip-lodgi), the Physiology of the female genera- 
tive organs. . 

X684!. Mather in Academy^ Feb. (1900) to2/x ^Gynecan- 
dricai Dancing, or that which is commonly called Mixt or 
Piomiscuous Dancing of Men and Women together. 182a 
Shelley Chas, /, ii. 366 A counnouwealth like Gonzalo’s in 
the play, ^Gynincocceuic and paniisocratic. *888 Universal 
Rev. Sept. 23 That fatal *gyaia;<-ylatry which rules all social 
and domestic life across the Channel, *873 H. Spencer 
Stud. Social. Notes (1874) 421 'Fhe mammae of men will, 
under special excitation, yield milk : there are various cases 
of ^gynaecomasty on record, and in famines infants whose 
mothers h:i\e died have been thus saved. 1865 Reader No. 
142. 326/2 A ’^gynaecomorphous male of Fidonia Atomaria. 
1394 .Ulrr. Poh\y{xsmi 207 At Rome their Censors had such 
like aucthoritie and charge, as the *Gynecouomes at Athens. 
*733; L. M. tr. JDu Bostfs Accomplish'd Woman II. 121 
Hesychius saith there were judges appointed particularly 
for this purpose, who were called *Gynaeconomists. 1877 
Huxley Anat, Inv, Anim. iv. aoa TTie formidable Bu- 


harzia, the male of which is the larger and retains the 
female in a *gynaecophore. 1881 Packard Zool. 152 A canal 
or passage in the male formed by the infolding of the edges 
of the concave side of the body called a gynsecophore. xBBs 
W. Roberts Urin. Renal Dzs, iii. xiii. ted. 4) 648 The 
male [of Bilharzia Hmnatohia\ is. .provided with a ^gynas- 
cophoric canal. i8z8 M. ^oihuMan. Midwifery 19 '^Gynae- 
cophysiology, or uses of the female organs of generation. 

Gynaecocracy dginfk^'krasi). Also 7 

gineeeooratie, 8-9 gy neeooracy . [ad. Gr. ywamo-^ 
Kparia (Aristotle, Plutarch), f. yvvai/e(or) yvvrf 
woman + -Kparia -cbaoy. Cf. Y.gyndcocraiie { 1 6th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.).] Government by a woman or 
women; female rule or mastery; depreciatingly^ 
petticoat government. 

x^%z Draytods Poly-olb. xviL Notes 276 Gynaa- 

cocracie. 1614 — Titles Hon, ii. i. 176 Goropius vndertakes 
a coniecture of the first cause which excluded Ginaecocratie 
^rfemale succession and gouernment) among them. x66o R 
Coke Power fe Su 6 j. ioo That God has owned Gynsecocraty 
. . is evident in Deborah. 1692 Washington tr. Miltmi's Def 
Pop. vii. 169 What if it would overthrow a Gynsecocracy too ? 
1788 H. CiJ.p.K:B.Sckool Candidates{jZ‘^j)^ That there should 
be permitted such an abuse of power in the world, as either 
a public or domestic Gynecocracy 1 1816 Scott xxvi. 

note., In the fishing villages on the Firths of Forth and Tay . . 
the government is gynecocracy. 1886 Temple BarhySK.V 111, 
509 That social gynsecocracy for which France is famous, 
flence Gynsecocra'tic, -cra’tical adjs.^ pertain* 
ing to gynsecocracy or female government ; Gyae*- 
coexat, an upholder of or adherent to gynecocratic 
government. 

1836 F. E, Paget Owlet Owlst. 201 Can you tell me the 
meaning of Gynecocratical ? *877 R. Martineau tr. Gold- 
ziker's Hebrew MythoL iv. 76 A theory of the history of 
civilisation usually called the Gynaecocratic, 1878 P'rctser's 
Mag. XVII. 649 The rare respect for the proprietary rights 
of women in which Strabo saw a token of gynaicocratic bar- 
barism. 1893 F. Hall in Nation (N.Y.) LVI. 68/3 The ui> 
al loyed natives of Kocoh Behar are so far gone as gynecocrats 
that all their property is vested in the women. 

Gynaecological (dgoi-, d^infkJlp-d^ikal) , a, [f. 
as next + -10 + -al.] Pertaining or relating to 
gynaecology. 

1876 (title) Transactions of the [American] Gynecological 
Society. *879 Cornh. Mag. June 699 The gynaecological 
professor should be a man pledged to all the dogmas of the 
Women’s Enfranchisement creed. ^1879 J, M. Duncan Led. 
Dis. WoM. ii. (1889) 4 Gynajcological investigation.s are 
chiefly carried out in the hypogastric region. 1884 Health 
Exkib. Catal. 104/1 Patent Surgical Couch for gynaecolo- 
gical and obstetric examinations and general operations. 

Hence Gynascolo gically adv.^ in accordance 
with the science of gynaecology. 

1885 G. H. Taylor Pelv. Hern. Therap. 1x6 Hyper- 
aemia, which . , is gynaecological ly known by a multitude 
of other names. 

Gynaecologist (d^oi-, di5infkp*16d3ist). [f. 

next + - 1 ST.] An expert in gjmaecology. 

1872 F. G. Thomas Dis. Women 41 Gynaecologists ranged 
themselves into two parties. 1879 J. M. Duncan Led. Dis. 
Worn, xxviii. (1889) 230 Many of the greatest gynaecologists 
say that these abscesses never should be opened. 

Gynsecology (d^ai-, dginikp-lodgi). Also 
gynecology, [f. Gyn.®oo- + -logy.] That de- 
partment of medical science which Treats of the 
functions and diseases peculiar to women. Also 
loosely J the science of womankind. 

1847 in Craig, 1867 New Syd. Soc, Retrosp. 368 Gynae- 
cology, embracing the Phy.<?ioIogy and Pathology of the 
non-pregnant state. 1883 Hart & Barbour (title) Manual of 
Gynecology. 1885 yrnl. Edtic. i J une 256 He . . was theoreti- 
cally an adept in gynaecology — the science of womankind. 

11 Gyiisecoilitis (d^oi-, d^mfktfns.-tis). [L., a. 
Gr. ywaiKcovLTis^ f. yvvaiK-, yvi^ woman.] 

1 . The women’s apartments in a household ; 

-■GyN.®CEirM I. 

1853 R. F. Burton El-Medindh II. xv. 47, I often saw 
parties of women mount the stairs to the Gynaeconitis. 

2 . The women’s gallery in a churcL 

1850 Neale East. Ck. i. I. 206 The women’s gallery, or 
gynaeconitis, formed an important part of the earlier Byzan- 
tine churches. 1865 Rezu ir Feb. 182 The triforium is 
used throughout as a gynaskonitis, or women’s gallery, 
running round three sides of the church. 

Gynander (d^uinse-ndai). [ad. Gr. ybvavZpos 
(see Gynandroxjs).] 

1 . A woman with male characterist'es. rare^^. 

1888 ScriimeFs Mag. May 631/2 An emasculated type, 

product of short-haired women and long-haired men, gy- 
nanders and androgynes. 

2 . A plant of the class Gynandria. 

1828-32 Webster, Gynander, in a plant whose 

stamens are inserted in the pistil. 

Gynaudrian dginsemdrian), a, [f. 

mod.L. Gynandria (Linnseus), f, Gr, yvv-ii + di-Sp-, 
hriip (see Gynandbous) + -tan.] Pertaining to 
the Unnsean class Gynandria. which consists of 
plants characterized by gynandrous flowers.^ 

1828-^ Webster Gynandriast, having stamens inserted 
in the pistil. 

Gynaudro- (ds^i-, d^insemdr^?), comb, form of 
Gr. yuVavSpos (see Gynandbous) in some modem 
scientific terms. Gyiiazidromorpliism(-mp''i'fiz’m) 
the condition of being gynandromorphous. 
G3raan.dromoj:plious(-mp’rfes) a. [Gr. p-Qp<p'ri shape, 
form], having both male and female characters; 
applied to some few insects which appear to have 


both male and female markings on the body. Gy- 
namdropliore (-fo^a) Bot.^ a gonophore which 
bears both the stamens and the pistil. 

1^3 Humphreys Brit, Moths I. 8 That so many instances 
of ^Gynandroraorpbism have been observed in individuals 
of this species. 1867 Aihenmmn No. 2089. 616/3 Two 
^gynandromorphous insects. 1878 Masters Henfrey's Bot, 
271 The *gynandrophore bearing the stamens and ovary. 

Gynandrous (d^oi-, d^inaemdras), a. Bot, ff. 
Gr. ywapbp-os (recorded in the sense ‘ of doubtful 
sex’) +-ous: cf. Gyno- and -andkous.] Applied 
to those flowers and plants in which the stamens 
and pistil are united in one column, as in orchids ; 
said also of the stamens. 

_ *807 J. E. Smith Phys. Bat. 462 The rest of the Order are 
in no^ .sense gynandrous. X830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 189 
[SylidiesE.] Nearly allied both to CampanulaceaiandGooden- 
oviae, from both of which thej’ are distinguished by their 
gynandrous stamen.s. 1870 Hooker SUtd. Flora p. xvii, 
Aristolochiese , . Stamens 6-12, epigynous or gynandrous- 
1897 Willis Flower. PI, I. 77 The stamens may be epi- 
petalous or gynandrous. 

Gynantherous : see Gyno-. 

Gyaarcliy (d^mma-iki). Also 6-8 gunarchy. 
[f. Gr. yvv-ri woman + -apxia, dpxn rule.] Govern- 
ment by a woman or women. 

*577-87 Holinshed Ckron. I. 13/2 The gunarchie of 
t^ueene Cordeilla. 1660 R. Qgk'e. Power Subj. xax That 
in Gynarchy the wife is not subject, but superior to her 
husband. *738 Chesteuk. Lett. (1792) IV. cccL 159 , 1 have 
always some hopes of a change under a Gunarchy; where 
whim and humour commonly prevail, *890 Blackw. Mag. 
CXLVII. 264/2 So will you best help to maintain ..the 
true gynarchy. 

Gynbred, obs. form of Gingerbread. 

Gyndal, var. Guindall Obs.^ windlass. 

Gynee- : see GYN,asc-. 

Gynegium, obs. form of Gynjeceum. 
Gyneocracy (d^oi-, dginfip'krasi), rare. Also 
7 gynoeocratie, (gyneioeracie). [f. Gr. ywii 
woman + -(o)CEAOY.j Incorrect form for GyNwECO- 
CRACY. 

x6ii Speed Hist. Gi. Brii. ix. xii § 47 The .. law. .which 
they call tlie Salick, by the which the Fre ch exclude 
Gyneioeracie [iM list of Faults escaped' altered to Gynoeo- 
cratie], or Women.s Gouernement in chiefe. 1869 Mrs. Lynn 
Linton Ourselves 176 In the gyneocracy of the future,— 
that new moral world which is to be under woman’s un- 
divided sway, i^i L. H. M-onoKn Cmtrib. Amer. Eihnol, 
66 The mother-right and gyneocracy among the Iroquois. 

Gyng, variant of Ging Obs. 

GyDgangre, obs. form of Ginger. 
t Gyngawdry, -awtre* Obs. Also 

-audre, -autrey. A dish prepared with the livers 
of certain fishes. 

? c 1390 Form ofCnry No. 94 (1780) 47 Gyngawdry. Take 
the Powche and the Lyuour of haddok codlyng and hake. 
fi430 Two Cookery -bks. 15 Gyngaudre.—Take b® Lyuerys 
of Codlyngy.s, Haddok, Elys, or )?e Hake hed, or Frey.sshe 
Mylwell hedys, b® Pouches, & be Lyuery.s, an sethe hem 
in fayre Water [etc.], c 1450 /bid. 94 Gyngautrey. 14. . in 
'WnrrPiT Anti^. (1791 170 Gyngawtre. Takethepakeof 

the ly ver of hake or of codIyng®i of hadok, and parboyle 
hit well. 

GyDge, variant of Ging Obs. 

Gyngebrede, obs. form of Gingerbread. 
Gynger, -evere, -ure, -y vre, obs. ff. Ginger. 
Gyugle, obs. form of Jingle. 

Gynglimos, obs. form of Gin glymus. 
Gyngour, obs. form of Ginger. 

Gymiolatry (d^ai-, d^inijpTatri). [Badly f. Gr. 
yvpT] woman *r -(o)latry.] Adoration of or ex- 
cessive devotion to women. So GyneoTater, an 
adorer of women. 

1876 Lowell A mong my Bks, Ser, ii. 36 The sentimentM 
gymolatry of chivalry, which was at best but skin-de®p, is 
lifted in Beatrice to an ideal and universal plane. 1890 
Harper's Mag. Oct, 757/2 He was become a gyneolater. 

Gyuny, obs. form of Guinea. 

GyUO- (dgoimJ^, dgiiiiJf), before a vowel gyn- 
(d.^oin, d^in), reduced form of Gynaico-, used 
chiefly in botanical terms with the meaning ‘ pistil *, 
* ovary ’ (the more important are given as main- 
words) ; GymantheroTis (-ae'njieras) a. Bot, f A n- 
ther] : see quot. Gynocardic (-ka rdik) a. Chem. 
[f. mod.L. Gynocardia (Gr. xapSia heart '., a genus of 
the N.O. Bijcacesej, m gynocardic acid, the supposed 
active principle of Chaulmugra oil, which is pro- 
duced by the plant Gynocardia odoraia. Gyno- 
diceclous (-doiippos) a. Bot. [Dkecioub], having 
perfect and female flowers on diffeir nt plants ; so 
Gynodicecism (-doiiPsiz'm), the condition of being 
gynodioecious. Gynomonoecious (-mpnf'pss) a. 
Bot, [Mu'NOScrousJ, having both perfect and female 
floweison the same plant. Gyxtopliagite (-f>*fady, 3 it) 
[Gr. -(pay-os eating + -iTEj humorous nonce-wd., 
a woman-eater, f Gyiioplii*lian, Gyao'philous 
adjs. [Gr. -(ptRos loving], woman-loving. Gyno- 
plastic Gpise'stik) a. Phys. [Plastic], * relating 
to the closing of unnatural openings in the 
female organs of generation, or to the opening of 
closed or. dilatation of contracted natural open- 
ings of the same organs’ {Syd. Soc, Lex, 1886). 


GYHOBASE, 
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GYBATE. 


|j Qynosteglum (-stfdgi£fm) BoL [Gr, o'rlYjy 
roof], the sheath of a gynaiceum. || ©ynosteminm 
(-strmi|»iii) Bot, [Gr. crriJ/icwj' thread, stamen], the 
column consisting of the united stamens and pistil, 
as in the orchis. 

X874 R. Brown Man. Boi. Gbss., ’^Gynantkerous, m 
abnormal condition of the flower in which, the stamens are 
converted into pl'^tils. A /Ikutfs Syst. Med. IL 76 

The active principle of the oil [sc. chaulraoogra oil], *gyno- 
cardic acid, has also been prescribed internally by Besnier 
and others. 1877 Darwjn Forms of FL 298 'J'he species 
now to be considered consist of hermaphrodites and females 
without males . . which I have called ^gynodicecious. 1880 
Grav Struct. Boi, vi, § 3. igi Gyno-dioecious, where the 
flowers on separate individuals are some hermaphrodite and 
some female, but none male only. 1881 H. Muller in 
Nature 337 Stellaria ^lauca.,is gynodkecious. 

XS97 Willis Flower.^ 1 * 1 . 1. 89 This is termed *gynodioecism 
and i.s common also in Caryophyllaceae , . and other plants. 

: 1881 H. MAllbr in Nature XXlll. 337 Syringa Perska .. 
is *gynomonoecious. tS^y WiLUS flower. Fl. 11 . 97 The 
most common case is *gynomonoecism, the ray-florets being 
9 » the di.sc ^ , 1853 Cvtton My Novel iti. xxii, He preys 
upon the weaker sex, and is a ^Gynophayite. 1647 R. 
Bacon Cyprian Acad. Aii b, My *Gynophiltan or amorous 
infant. 16*3 Cockekam, *Gynop/tiiOus, a^ louer of women. 
xBBo . CfRKY Simct. ' Bot. 4%^^ *Gynostegium, a sheath or 
covering of the gynoecium, of whatever nature. xSfix Bent- 
ley Man. Boi. 256 The column is . . termed the ^gynoste- 
mium, and the flowers are said to be gynandrous. ^ 1880 
G. & F. Darwin Mo7>em. PI 226 The circumnutation of 
the gynostemiuni of Stylidium .. is highly remarkable, and 
apparently aids in the fertilisation of the flowers, 
Gynolbase d^i’u^b^k). Bot. Also in 

moti.L. form grynobasis, [f. Gyno- + Base.] The 
Bat or conical enlargement of the receptacle of 
a flower supporting the g3nseceam. 

1830 Linoley Nat. Syst. Sot. 136 Cai pella e^ua! in number 
to the petals, lying upon an enlarged, tumid, ile.shy disk 
(the gynohase). 1832 ~ /utrod. Sot. i. ii, § 9. 137 Gymo- 
basis, r849 Careenter- Fe£', Phys. 414 'i'he seed-vessel, 
when ripe, splits into four valvesj leaving the thick hard 
gynobase in the centre, . 

Hence Cf-yaobasic (d^^i-, a, per- 

taining to or having a gynohase ; gymbasic style, 
one rising from the base of the ovary. Also Q-yno- 
baaeous (-b^r^'si^is) a. rare. 

*836 Linolky Nat. Syst, Bot. (ed. 2) 128 No Gynobaseous 
order 'has more than s carpels, except accidentally. Euphor- 
biaceas, which are much more like gyiiob.tsic plants [etc.]. 
iSfl'j Bsnt'LEY Man. Boi. aSo The ovary is .said to be gyno- 
basic. 187* Oliver Elem, Sot. n. 212 'i'he style springing 
from the centre and bxse of the lol>es of the ovary, termed 
gyno!>asic. *897 Willis Flower, pi. I, 77 The style usually 
crowns the ovary but is sometimes lateral, basal or gynobasic. 
Gynocracy d.^lnf'krasi). ff. Gvno- 4- 

-OEAOY.J « GvNJiicooBACJr j also qaau-wncr.f 
women as the ruling clnss. 

i7»8 Pore Let. to Swift S.*s Wks. 1761 VIII. 73, t am 
told the Gynocntcy are of opinhm, that tijey want no better 
writers than Cibber and the British journalist. x8*3 Scott 
Nii^el xvii, Oligarchy. limited m<.>nan;hy, and even gyno- 
cracy, 1S34 Uimn lii, Bsit wear the newest 

mantle of hypocrisy, On pain nf much displeasing the gyno- 
cracy. *864 Macm. Mag. July 219 From a gynocracy .. 
heaven save m and alt Christian communities i 
So <iyMtocm*tio a. Gyk^coceaitio. 

1:847 FrmePs Mag. XXXVI* 15 Hers was not a popular 
form of gjmocnuic government, i88t Hulme tr. 

Tandou n. ni. 198 Linnseus terms the government [of beesj 
a gynocratk repulflic. 

fl Gyaoeclum, the 'usual but incorrect form of 

GYKiECEUK 2 , BoL 

Gynopliore (dpim-, [f. Gtjro- + 

Gr. “(pop^of l>earing, Cf. K. gympkere.} 

1. Bel, The pedicel or stalk which in some flowafs 
supports the ovary. 

_i8»*' Sw F. Gray Nat, Arrangem. PL 1 . 159 It is some- 
times difficult to distinguish lietween the gynophorc and 
the nectary, 183a Linoley Introd. Bot. n. ii. ^ 10. 1 49 Somt> 
rimes the ovarium, . Is seateti upon a long stalk. . .This stalk 
is often called the thecaphore or gynophore. 1871 H. Mac- 
millan True Vine ii. (1872) 64 llie central gynophore [of 
the Passion flower], bearing the 3.tamen.s and pistil, was the 

f illar of the cross. 1880 C. Sc F. Darwin Movem, PL 225 
'he gynophore of Arackis hypogaia. 

2. ZooL One of the branches bearing the female 
gonophores in certain Hydrozoa. 

x8Sx J. R. Greene Coelent. 45 When male and female 
gonophores differ externally in form, the special terms 
^atidrophore ’ and ‘ gynuphore ’ are employed to distinguish 
them. 1877 Huxlky Anal. im*. Anim. 1 5,3 The groups of 
male and female gonophores are borne ujjon separate branches 
of the gonoblasudium landrophores and gynopboresk 
1 0 yiiO 1 ir* Sc, Obs, [ Aphetic lorin of engynmr 
(see EjraiNJKKB sk and cf. Gm One who 

manages engines of war. 

, *375 Barsour Sntce xvii. 690 The gyisour than gert bend 
in hy the gyne. [Cf, I. 682 oiigynour, v.r. gynour.J 

-gynO'HS (d^^inaa), Bal. suffuc forming adjs., £ 
m'CxiL. (a. Gr. -yaw adj, termination, £ 

woman, female) + -otm ; used as » * having 
. . . female organs or pistils’, as in mmogymus 
having one })istil, fetragynoies having four pislils, 
etc., midrogymus having stamens and pistils on 
the same flower or same plant. (C£ -axjdeoub.) 
Qjnjpm, obs. form of Joxifeb. 

Gyo, variiin? of Geo. dial, a gullv, creek, 

*878 R. Dick Baker of Tkurm vlil 8x And roll along the 
gyo«. far inland. 


Gyour, variant of Guyoub Obs. 

Gyp f [dgip). Also 8 jip, 9 gip. [peril, short 
for Gipsy or for Gippo 2 .] 

1, At Cambridge and Durham, a college servant, 
esp. one who attends on one or more undergraduates. 
In the first quot the meaning appears to be some- 
what different 

1750 Dodd Poems tyiSi) 31 No more the jolly Tips, .carol 
out their songs. Note. Are an idle useful set oniungers on 
the college, who procure ate, pence, &c., by running errauds, 
and doing little .services for their masters. 1799 spirit I not. 
yrnls. {18001 in. 2 i 6 The College Gyps, ot high illustrious 
worth, With all the dishes in long order go. t^^SratiiiS ad 
Cantab. ixZ2g) 128 To avoid gate-bills he will be out at 
night as late as he pleases . climb over the College walls, 
and fee his Gyp well. 1805 H. K. White in Rem. {tBxg) 1 . 
209 My bed-maker, whom we call a gyp, from a Greek word 
signifying a vulture, runs away with everything he can lay 
his hands on. x 8 aa Scott Nigel xvi, No scout in Oxford, 
no gip in Cambridge ever matched him in speed and mtelh- 
gence, 1839-40 Thackeray Caiherine viii, I was a gyp at 
Cambridge. 1894 Wilkins & Vivian Green hay Iree I. 
234 The spiritual dciitiiution of bedinakers and gyps. 

b. attrib. gyp-room, a room where the gyps 
keep table furniture, etc. 

*871 M. Lkgkand Crt/wA Freshm. 210 He fetched the,, 
reviving i tev'erage from the gyp-room . i 886 Wij.lis & C iaric 
Cambridge 1 . 624 The cloister .. was cut oil to supply a 


gyp-room. 

2. 6 ^. S. siang, A thief. 

1889 in Cen.'ury Diet, ^ _ 

Gyp^dgip). l/.S, [? Short for Gypsy, Gifhy 
used as a proper name for a bitch.] A bitch. 

tSoo J. Cooke in G. O. Shields Big Game N . A nier , 148 
Old Tige had filled up on ihe fust Deer's inw;ards. He 
looked like a gyp, and near her time. 1895 A. Hi nter in, 
OHiino (U. S ) XXVII. 7s/« One of the uack-a lorig- 


Gf-yp, variant of Gip v. ; Gip ml. Obs, 

Gypeer, G/peyere, obs. variants of Giphpr, 
Gyp©, -ell, variant of Gii e Gipei. Obs.rB. lunic. 
Gypo(‘a)n, obs. variant of Gipun. 

Gyppe, variant of Gif ml. Obs. 

0ypS (dAips). Also 4 ?//. gipsis, 5 gipse, 8 
gyptio. [Anglicized form of Gypeum. C£ F. 
.gypse, G. gtps.} « Gypsum. 

Trkvisa Barth, L}e P. R, xv. Ivii. (1495^ 509 In the 
grotmde aliowte Parys is a manere stone that hyghi Gip^ii. 
ci4ao Pallad, ofi limb, xi, 383 Or gipse, ur askes twey 
cuiub no wronge Thy vvynes doth. 1755 F. Browne 
Jamaica 46 The gypse, . is commonly found of siome regular 
form approaching upon the ihomboide. 1774 Profru in 
Ann. keg. 'io8/x l‘o coalesce and set as readily as our 
gyi»es and plaster.^. Brit. flnsb, 1 . 439 (,yN k cal- 

careous earth saturated with vitriolic acid. xS6« H. Mar- 
OTAT } 'ear in .S’weden II. 144 Coffered ceilings of gyps are 
triumphs of the plasterer's art, 
aiirib. x 85 a H. Marryat Year in Stoedm 11 . 141 The 
Wrangel Gwfehor is a fme specimen of northern gyps-woik. 


Gypsa, obs. plural of Gypsum. 

tG^Sa'tiou. Ohs, r&re-^. [as if ad. L. 
'‘^gypsamn-iMi n. of action £ gypsStg Gypbr »,] 
The action or process of plastcnng with gypsum; 
pargetting, ' 

Zi in Blount Gl&uogr, t6y6 in Coles. 

(dsips), w. Also ft gipse. [In mise a. 
ad. L. gypsa-rc, £ g^fsitm (s>ee Gypsum lAi; in 
sense b, !. Gyx*s.] fB>. Iratts, To cio«e or plaster 
down with gyp'-inm {abs,). b. To dress (a field) 
with gypsum; only in (fUipM), ///. a. 

£ 14x0 i*allmd, on limb, xi. 477 So gipse hit vp, and kepe 
Mt for tliyn age. Jh\f, 524 Now gip^^e bit fast. *830 yrnl 
R, Agnc, See. XL 11, 434 The gypst;<! clover becomes a 
good crop, while the wngypsed clover is burnt up by tlie 
drought. 

Gypsees, obs. pi* of Gipsy. 

G^seotis ' dy,i‘pRf.5s\ fit. f£ late L. 

(f. gypsum) ■■ -ous. Cf Gypsous,] 

1 . Resembling or having the qunlilies of gypsum, 

IxiVELL Nm, Anim.^i^ Mm.. 437 <>r phlegme, If 
gyp-«eou% by nmbus sweUiugs. *7x0 T. Fuli-kr Pharm, 
Exiemp. 27! And theHe[Rxpwt0rators|,,ca« purtdeHt ami 
gypeous Matter out of the Bronchia, *78* Phil 'J'rms, 
LXX 1 1 . 323 'I'hls clay * .comains no ftypfkeous matter, 1795 
W. Marshall W, England 1 . 16, I wm led t« the idea, 
that they fcrpials of quartxl were of a gypseous nature. 

2. Ctmtainlng or consisJng mainly of gypsum, 

177X Bf. Watson Chem. Ess, [17871 v. ia7*Gyp««as 

alabojiters, plaster stone [etc.J, X778 Woulfk in Phil 
Trmm LXIX. 14 Heavyspw>., commonly called seleMltkal 
or gypeouA spars, tSw Prim, i>mL 18751 L i. vL 

III 'i'he gyiweous xm mart of Aix, in fmmtm. 1840 
Murchton SUmria xiii. 311 it is flanked by the Ural 
Mountains, gypseous Bnvestones ftHrm the Imm, *88a IJana 
Man. Gml 247 Variegated gymeow marls. i88a libr. 
i/nm Nmwl ( 0 . S.l XIL 47S The peowliar c»lar [of the 
Red River] is attrlbutwl to the red clay of the gy|»«»s 
formation, .of ks l«d. 

GypsSferonB a. [£ Gtps-oii 4 - 

-(i)FEii0U8, C£ ¥. ^ps(fhre,l Ykiding or con- 
tainm|r ^psnm. 

1847 in C«At<s. 1849 Murohuson Silmria xvtil 414 The 
gj^psiferotw and mli-bwring formEtioii of the Upper Siiurkn, 
*86« Rawlwson Am. Mon. h I *36 Tlte soil too it often 
gypsiferous. ■ ■ 

t at. Ohs. |£GfPi-UMT 

-INl.J * GYPSIWIfl. 

16^ Phil Trms, XIX. i$* It msdet^ a glittering show, 


being built of Gypsine Stone, or Rock-Ising-glass, resem- 
bling alabaster. 1753 in Chambers tycl. Supp. 

Gypsion, Gypsire : see Gipsy, Gips,eb. 
Gypsograpliy (d,^ipsp*grafi). rare. [f. Gr. 

-7/ja(/>ia-GP.APHY.] Theartorprac- 

tice of engraving on gypsum or on pln.ster of Paiis. 

1840 .iW/. Jllafi. XX A 11 . 256 Gypso^raphy—This is the 
new tiilebe-aowedon the pro.:esH. .heretofore style. d meirdlic 
relief engraving. 1845 Athenmum 11 Jan. *]r We were 
made acquainted with (iypsography and Glypbography. 

Gypsous i.d^iqwas a. [f. Gyi«-um -h -ous. 

Cf. t.gypscux.] :^GYrsEOUs i and 2. 

1655 FeLLi';R //El, Camb. ii?.q An exhalarion in moist 
weatiier out of Gipsous or plalsterly jiruuiul. iSxi Pinker- 
ton /'etral. 1. sax 'i'he statues tff the sut erb n auso'.eura 
..are of gypsous alabastep 1853 'I'li, //umbe/aPs 

Trav. III. xxxii. 394 Nothing .. proves the independence 
of those arenaceous and gypsous s«dis. 

Gypsum .rA Aim. Pi, 8 ffjpsa, 

8-9 gypsums, [a. L, g}fsHnf ad. Gr. qvpos 
chalk, gypsum.] Hydrous calcium sulphate, the 
mineral l'n;m which [daster of Faris is made. 
[x387'rREViSA I Rolls) I. 27X Bj'sidos Parys is greet 
plente of a luanere sioon fat hatte g\'psus.] 1646 Siu 1 '. 
Bhow.n'K /‘send. h.p. Ii. v. px (iypseiu hayed up in the earth 
tie space of 80 yeeres. xG6z Kvkian i hakexr. (1769) 33 
Figures in. .gypsum. X759 W. CunnEN /.el. in hye uB 2) 
1 . lay Are the talo and _|.;ypstunsylihercni in dudr Compt>. 
sition. 1776 Wot-T.M. in /'h/l. Irans. I.XVI. 610 Ihe 
Bolognian stune and other such spars, as wtdl a.-* the gyp.sa, 
are tlecfmgH.sed by alkalit's. ^ <x rSty''!'. D\yi .irr irav, 
EiW I'.ng. etc. (liai G 1 . 343 Lamls, drcs.sed with gypsum, 
have hern equally f.ivuut.t'nk* to wl;fcat. i860 'I yndall 
idne. 11, xxxi. 409 The pri'iti pre- enied the appeanuice of a 
cry'-tal of gj j sum. *871 Rom l\km, ( hem. 2 iH ( lyp-uim 
wiien mutif-ratrly heated loses its water, and is then called 
piaster oi Paris. 

aiirib. 1823 Bi’celand Reliejr, Th'luxf.^ xfg .A-ucient and 
nuKletu btaics oi.mr mixed tugMher only tu the gypsum 
cavities. 1849 Sk, hat. itht . Mammalia HI, 95 'Ihe 
phutn-qtmo ie.s near Paris, ^ *86® J'roc. Amer, / kil. Soc, 
fX. 33 'I'hvse gypsum d«;|RAils liuve uu g<ologica! ionnec- 
tion wills the coal. 

Gyp ff p . yir \ i I y, i * I m , V. [f. Gyphum lA] irans. 

To riirss (land or a crtip) wiili pypsuni. 

1819 ( ommm, l>mrd Agrk, 521 'Ihe W'liole fid.d was 
again gyp timed at the rale of four ludiels per «« re. 1834 
/kit. liiab. I. 3«3 Jtow . a remarkubk' predilection 
tor clover whicli luis Ixeri gypsumed, 
lit, nee Gypsumed ppl a, 

184s 7 rnl R. Agrk, Aw:. II. I. nr lire comparative pro- 
duce of the gypsumed over iwt gyj«tuii«d laiid w very gieai. 
1849 j, F. Johnston /fa/rn Agtii'. *ao i>u wheat, alter 
gyjjsumetl clover. 

Gypsy, alternative ftirm of Gipry. 

G^ptJun, GyrafFta, oLk ff. Gipsy, Giraffr. 
Gyral a. [f. Gyk» or Gye-us sk 

4- -Ah.] a. Moving in a cirtk or spiial; wliiri- 
ing, gjratory* b. I\*rlairiis!g to a gyrus or gyri 
{^te Gyeps). licnee 0 yra.llj at#., in a gyral 
mmmvt ; in a citcidar form or iirrangrmrnt. 

*750 (L BarbaJof^ a«*4 ’Phe fewer consRtnof five 

pak-whiie leaven gy rally tmnrcHng one a»iotl«r. 1817 
Jlltiikw. Mag, XXL 791 We w«rt riot sf-efTi Mcntcring gyrally 
auay up-iull *8aiS-3« WiistiR, Ojni/, wliiriiiig, moving 
in & circular foitii, 

Gyrant a. rar/- £ In 9 giranb. 

[ati. L. prc». phk*. of gynire to move 

m a iircie.J I£*vi«g a circul.tr or sfiiral course, 
1844 Mrs. JkowNiNtt Ihwm Exiii Foenw 1850 L 35, 
I wound in girioii orbits. 

Gyrate a, [acL h.gyriB$4s rounded, 

pa, I ; pie, of gyraret see Gyrb Atrangerl in 
r.ngsi or com oliit ions. In i»Wa«/ » Cjbcixate; 
also, we t|uot. 1836. 

J1830JJNWKY A at. Syst Bot. 245 The pcruHiir gyrate 
vermakm of the leaves "of Cyvuikit. *836 / emy < j</. V* 
»5 ./* Gyraif, swe ( in iniiie. ARo, Mirrowtitltid by an elastic 
r ng, *s the tiwca of film *845 Linm.rv Ich. Aoi. iv. 
tiSsfc) 2*1 Flowers nttgubu, with Mraighi aiaiirr*valves.;imd 
gyrate ibiiatioiL »te* Iii*,NiLfc,v Man. Boi. au A circimue 
or g>rae cyme. 1876 J. »S. Bwsiuwk I'kmry 4* /VacL 
Mini, led* ai 324 Simsmis or gviate btilkT's. bmnJs. 1878 
NTcilot.wm in kmyni, /Git VI. 371 » By this Seriar 
giowth rise cmallmn !*e«wiicH ut ‘ nieaiithiue 

1897 AiibutPs bysi. Jl/ttl U. 278 'ih« Kjmic or ringed 
torta of the patcheH, 

Gyratt Cdy,ai#Tf^t w. f£ ppl stem 

olgyrdret we fiYiUfifhj min I’u move iii a circle 
or spimi; to revolve, usually lownd a fixed point 
or on a« axis; 10 rcvaie, whirl* 
xSjps FnmPs Afag. I. 32 Untkfinnl coiwi'h tied gyrate 
ec|tially riirough «uriis,mjd witellltes, 1847 Kai-teOK 
Rrpr. Sipedmkrrg Wk*)*, tlhd.iii I. 31S 1 hr |;'k>l 4 ikft)f 
blood gyrates aromid int own axds i» the i.iiiuau vciib, m the 
plan* t in Siw sky, *858 Ci Mavtonai 0 /'Anwfa#//* xvii. an 
With a noitwrwi «i'<l arun, ftirf threw gyridifig into 

lb® air. SifeVhmoM /I i w*ijr ihe Ida* t t Vmur the 
dusty nightdiwiv, to lyiato on« klillam round 

the tiaiae, , ■ ■ ’ , ■ 

Jfg. *88^ Mpf BnMnmn ItyHards iVeird II 124 The 
r«*i of Piirii wm tytailng in il» wliirl{,4i«l of Lishioiiabk 
pleittare* 

Hence GyTattdl ppla* «* Of rayi a. ; Oy’»lteg 
phi, sk anti ///, a. 

*8ak» 34 Gmis Stmly Med, i«d. 4] IV. 47,8 Gyrattfii dry 

Kail* im'd. 4:19 The Gyrttiwl Vi 4 ri..if [of nm« in 

a migniwry wiim, *137 Cai' %'i.« /*>. Rft\ 1. 111 i, Hh., 
gyrating .« art at aii tiiti *S6i> M aijiy /*hyi. (kog. Sm * l.«w1 
xtx, I 795 Tiw! gyrating column Li tmvn liiiotlrem of mjh% i« 
diameter. i%* IVnwau, Fmgm. Sr I L v*i. #42 




OYKOlSrOMOHIC. 


A "kind of mystery attaches itself to gyrating water. 1:884 
Daily News 24 Apr. 6 Other articles in the house appearing 
to perform a gyrating movement. 
iSyration (d,^3i9r(?*’j3n). Also 8 giration, 
[n. of action i. L. ^rdre: see Gyre v. Cf. F. 
giration.'] 

1 . The action or process of gyrating ; motion in 
a circle or spiral ; revolution round a fixed centre 
or axis, turning round, wheeling or whirling; an 
instance of any of these. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 457 If there had not beene 
these gyrations in the substance of the braine. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud, Ep. ii. iy. 80 The ayie impelled returnes 
unto its place_ in a gyration or whirling. 1661 Glanvill 
Van. Dogm, ix. 81 A French Top, throwne from a cord 
which was wound about it, will stand as it were fixt .. and 
yet continue in its repeated Gyrations. 1704 Newton 
Optkks i. (1721) 123 If a burning Coal be nimbly moved 
round in a Circle with Gyrations continually repeated. 
S763"74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) I, 527 They might then 
make one giration in a long ellipsis. 1794 Atwood in PAil. 
Trans. LXXXIV. 127 note, 'I'o place the centre of gyration 
nearly at the same distance from the axis. r8i6 Kirby & 
Sk Entomol (1843) H* 240 It performs its gyrations alter- 
nately from left to right and from right to left. 1834 Mrs. 
Somerville Connex. Phys. Sci. xv, (18/5.9) 1^0 In the 
northern hemisphere the gyration [of the wind] is contrary 
to the movement of the hands of a watch. Ibid. 141 Beyond 
the actual circle of gyration or limits of the storm, i860 
Maury Phys. Geog. Sea (Low) xix. | 796 In the gyrations 
of the storm. 1872 Daily News 25 Mar., Snowflakes that 
danced in eccentric fantastic gyration.s. 1882 Minchin 
UnipL Kinemat. no M—m&ss of the whole body and k its 
radius of gyration about GH. 1897 Ouida Massarenes xi, 
Women were nevertheless enchanted to be embraced by 
him in its [the waltz’s] giddy gyrations. 

b. with reference to immaterial things ox fig, 

1808 J. Barlow Coluntb. ix. 440 The vast gyration of a 
thousand years. 1847 Disraeli Tancred ii. xiv, His life 
was a gyration of energetic curiosity. 1852 H. Rogers Ed, 
Faith 1,1853) 35 Such is the appearance of Geo. Fellowes in 
that rapid gyration to which he has been subjected. i8(^ 
E. Edwards Ralegh 1 . ix, 146 His present effort was still 
more impeded by endless gyrations of irresolution. 1883 
S. Waddington a. H. Clough 83 The vortex of religious ex- 
citement., kept him idly moving in its ceasel€.ss gyrations. 

2 . concr. in Conch, One of the whorls of a spiral 
univalve shell. 

Hence Q-yra’tional^a:., characterized by gyration. 
1889 in Century Diet, (citing R. A, Proctor). 

037Tator (d33i9r^''tai). [as if L. ^gyrdtor^ 
agent-n. f. gyrare to Gyrate.] He who or that 
which gyrates or whirls. 

2836 E. liowARD R. Reefer xx, I shall call them the pul- 
sating and the gyrating leg.. .Whilst you were admiring the 
undulating grace of the pulsator, ,, you would find the 
gyrator had stolen a march upon yon. 2893 H. Stores in 
Aikenmum 7 Sept. 325/3 Beautifully made [stone] axes, 
knives, gyrators. 

GjTXatory (dgoia'ratsri), a, fas if ad. L. *gy~ 
rdtorius, f. gyrare to Gyrate. Cf. F. gtraloire.] 
Moving in a circle or spiral ; revolving, whirling. 

2816 J. Smith Panorama Set, ^ Art 11 . 52 The mischief 
produced by the gyratory motion of the air. 2833 Herschel 
Asiron, iv. 17a The nutation of the earth’s axis is a small 
and slow gyratory movement. 1838 Merc. Marine Mag. 
V. 197 Several others were more or less implicated in the 
gyratory ma^s, 2874 Hartwig Aerial W. viii. 124 Large 
gyratory columns of water or sand. 1898 Blackw, Mag. 
Oct. 539/2 Solomon studied awhile the gyratory movements 
of three hawks. 

Gyre (dg^i®!), sb. poet, and literary. Also 7 
giro. [ad. L. ^r-us, ad. Gr. yvpos ring, circle. 
Cf. Giro.] 

1 , A turning round, revolution, whirl ; a circular 
or spiral turn, 

2366 Drant fforace*s Sat. n. B ij, Fashions. .Which, .do 
cum, and goe in circled gyre. 1390 Spenser F. Q. ii. v. 8 
To ward, < Jr strike, or hurtle rownd in warlike gyre. 1603 
B. JoNSON Satyr, Pardon, lady, this wild strain, ..Elves, 
apply your gyre again, 1614 Bp, Hall Recoil, Treat. 494 
Other Artizans doe but practise, we still learne ; others run 
still in the same gyre, to wearine.sse..our choice is infinite. 
c i6ao T. Robinson M. Magd. 786 Like to y« toj), y' in his 
gyre doth spin. 2649 Bulwer Paihomyoi. 11. 1. 71 In all 


these we may easily inaiutame the gyre or circumaction 01 
the Head. 2669 W. Simpson Hyd' ol. Chym. 78 Whirhn,g 
them in oblique gyres. 2814 Cary Dante, Inf. xvn.^ 93 Be 
thy wheeling gyres Of ample circuit, easy thy descent. 
2829 %<ceai;\iwilnscTip.Caled. Cctnalo. The glede Wheeling 
between the mountains in mid air. Eastward or westward 
as his gyre inclines. 2836 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh iv. 
2167 Graduating up in a spiral line Of still expanding and 
ascending gyres.. . , 

2 . concr. A ring, circle, spiral ; also, a vortex. 

2500 Spenser F.d, .m. i. 23 She rushing through the 
thickest preasse Pernirce disparted their compacted gyre. 
2629 Massinger Picture ii. ii, He .. dispers^ the armed 
gire With which I was environed. ip86 Gqkd Celest. 

' Bodies n, viL 244 To hurry a great Ship downright in a 
Dismal Gyre, down into the deep. 2718 Blair in Phil. 

XXX. 893 The Cochlea is a long Cavity consisting of three 
Gyres or Meanders. 2848 Lytton Harold v. 1, The smoke 
rises in dark gyres to the air. Rossetti H mseofLtfe, 

Bonn,: xliv, Ah ! in your eyes so reached what dumb adieu, 

■■ What ' unsunned gyres of waste, eternitY? .. *892^ W. E. 
Henley Song' of Sword, Lomi. Voluntaries iv, 10 In genial 
■wave on wave and'.gyre on' gyre, 
f 3. * A trance ^ i Cockeram 1623). Obs.'- ® 

Prob. a mistake. Cf. the following : 26x2 Dhayton Poly- 
oib. V, Streames in whoi» entrancing gyres Wise nature ott 
berselfe her workmanship admires. 

4 . Comb., 0re-circling&S\. 


531 

1882 Rossetti Rose Mary, Beryl-song, Gyre-circling 
spirits of fire. 

Gyre poe-t- Also 5, 7 gire. [ad. 

L, ^rare, f. gyrtis (see prec.).] 

1 . trans. To turn or whirl round, rare, 
c 2420 Pallad. on Hush. i. 327 T'he side in longe vppon the 
south, let sprede..gire hit from the colde west, if thow 
conne. 2628 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 25 With the spight- 
ful Philistim, he [the Devil] puts out both the eyes of our 
apprehension and judgement, that he may gyre us about in 
the Mill of unprofitable wickednesse. 2885 G, Meredith 
Diana Crossways xxii. She was out at a distance on the 
ebb-sands hurtled, gyred, beaten to all shapes, 
f 2 . To revolve round, compass. Obs. 
c 2420 Pallad. on Husb. x. 203 September is with Aprill 
houris euen, ffor Phebus lijk in either gireth heuen. 

3 . intr. To turn round, revolve, whirl, gyrate. 

2393 Drayton Eclog. 11. 72 Which from their proper Orbes 
not goe, Whether they gyre swift or slow. 2598 Yong 
Diana 10 When to the west the sunne begins to gyre. 2633 
P. Fletcher Purple IsL u. xxxvii, A. groom. .Which soon 
the full-grown kitchin cleanly drains By divers pipes, with 
hundred turnings giring. Ibid. iv. viii. Round about two 
circling altars gire In blushing red. x8o8 J. Barlow 
Columh. HI. 785 Mutual strokes with equal force descend. . 
now gyring prest High at the head, now plunging for the 
brea.st. 2814 Southey Roderick xn, The eagle’s cry, Who 
. .at her highest flight A speck scarce visible, gyred round 
and round. 

Hence Gyringf 7)11. sb., revolution, gyration. 
Gyriag" ppl. a., revolving, whirling, gyrating; 
also, encircling, encompassing ; whence Qyrinffly 
adv., with revolving motion. 

237s Laneham Let. (1871) 18 With sundry windings, gyr- 
ings, and circumflexions. 2590 Pepxe Polyhymnia 36 At 
the shock The hollow gyring vault of heaven resounds. 
2594 J. Dickenson ArisOas (1878) 72 One colour teinteth 
all, Turrets, doores, and gyring wall. 2598 — Greene m 
Cone. (1878) 250 Wind-tossed waues which with a gyring 
course Circle theCentens-ouerpeering maine. 2635 Quarles 
Embl.iv.ii. (1718) 193 This gyring lab’rinth. 2635 Hey- 
wooD Hie7-arch. ii. 63 They [the Heavens] alter in their 
gyring more or less, a 1640 Day Pari. Bees (1881) 76 The 
massie world. .That on Gyreing [so MS.] spheares is hurld. 
2659 Torriano, A-gironda, girmgly, about and abouL 

Gyre-Carline (gaiaukaulin). Sc. Also 6 
gyri^e)-, gyir-earling, (9 giean caxlin). [f. ON. 
^y^-Norw. dial, gjure ogress, witch + CarlineI. 
Cf. ON. gpgjar-karl the husband of an ogress.] 
The mother-witch ; a witch, hag. 

253s Lyndesay Saiyre 4592 [Folly speaks] My gudame, 
the Gyre Carling, Leirnde me the Prophesie of Mailing. 
a 1605 Polwart Flyting w. Montgomerie 661 Leaue boggle^ 
brownies, gyr-carlings and gaists. 1813 Scott Guy M. iii, 
The elves and the gyre-car lings. 2822 — Pirate yi, What 
kind of a country of guisards and gyre-carlines is this ! 

t Gyrefal, a, Obs. [f. Gybe sb, + -ful.] 
Full of gyres or turns ; circling, whirling. 

2366 Drant Horace's Sat. 1. i. A vij, Whose carts when 
they were roulde With gyrefull sway, by coursens swyfte. 
2383 Stanyhurst AEneis (Arb.) 138 T’heyre labor boat they 
folow : toe the flame fits gyreful awarding. 

Gyrencephalate (dgoierenseial^), a. ZooL 
[f. mod.L. Gyrencephala (see below), f. Gyr-US + 
k-tKi<paXos brain (see Encephala).] Pertaining to 
or having the characters of the Gyrencephala, one 
of the four main divisions of mammalia in Owen’s 
system, consisting of those in which the cerebrum 
is convoluted. So G-yrence'phalons a. 

1859 Owen Classif, Mammalia 35 The.se limb-characters 
can only be rightly applied to the gyrencephalous subclass. 
2866 —Anat, Vertehr. II. 272 The Gjo-e^cephalous quad- 
rupeds, as a general rule, nave a scrotum. 2875 Blake 
Zool, 43 The gyrencephalate sub-class. 

Gyrer, G;^faicon, obs.ff. Jeeeer, Gerfalcon. 
Gyrfaunt, variant of Gerfaxjrt 0^3-., giraffe. 
Gyrle, gyrU, obs. forms of Girl. 

GyrnaU, Gyrn(e, obs. ff. Girnel Sc., Girn.^ 
Gjrro- (dg9i® r^, comb, form repr. Gr. fipo-s in 
sense of ‘ring, circle, spiral’, as in: Gyroceran 
(-p'seran) a. Conch. [Gr. icepar^, uepas per- 

taining to the genus Gyroceras, typical of the 
family Gyroceratidae of fossil nautiloid cephalopoda 
having the whorls not contiguous. Gyroceratit© 
(-se ratait) Conch., a fossil cephalopod of the 
family Gyroceratidae ; hence Gyroceratitic (-sera- 
trtik)df. Gyrodaotyle (-dge’ktil) Zool. [Gr. 5d«rTv- 
Xos finger], a trematode worm of the genus Gyrih 
daciylus, Gyrograph (-graf) [Gr. -ypaepos writ- 
ing, recording], an instrument for recording re- 
volutions. it GyjropsorPasis Med,, Psoriasis 
occurring in circular patches Soc. Lex, 1SB6), 
Gy’rotrope (-tidvip) Electr. [Gr. -r/ioiros turning] 
« COMMCTATOB 

t884 Science m. Feb. 123/2 The loosely coiled [shell] but 
with whorls not in contact, *gyroceratitic. 2864 Cobbold 
Entozoa44 Those singular ectoparasitic creatures known 
as the *Gyrodactyles. 2817 Blackw Mag. 1 . 52S A 
*Gyrograph , . which gives the true bearings, nsing, set- 
ting, and culminating, of forty of the principal fixed stars, 
for any hour and minute of the twenty-four hours. 

0 yiogOIlite (d23i®rp*gtoit). Geol. [f. Gyro- 
H- Gr. 70V-0S seed + -xtb ] A petrified seed-vessel 
of plants of the genus Chara, spiral in form, and 
formerly supposed to be a shell. „ 

283a Db la Beche Geol, Man, 2) 247 Seeds of Char», 
or (^rogonites, are converted into carbonate of lime, in 


which the nut is sometime.^ found within. 2833 Lyell 
Princ. Geol. HI. 236 In the limestone I found gyrogonites. 
2833 G. A, Mantell Wonders Geol. (1838) II. 6<x) The gy- 
rogonites of the tertiary strata of the Paris basin. 

GyroMal (dgai^rordal), a. [f. Gyre or Gyrus 

-b -OlB -t- -AL.] 

1 . Cryst. Having a spiral arrangement, as certain 
planes, etc, in some crystalline forms. 

1864 in Webster. 2893 Story-Maskelyne Crystatlogr. 

§ 177 T'he axes of symmetry . , preserve the characteristics of 
the system, but in the absence of planes of symmetry they do 
so only by a gyroidal (or alternate) distribution of the poles. 
The edges consequently are gyroidally grouped in triads G 
round the trigonal axe.s £•; and in tetrad.s F round the axes h. 
Ibid. § 253 The gyroidal position of its faces in respect to the 
vertical axis. 

2 . Optics. Having the property of turning the 
plane of polarization to the right or left ; rotatory 
in respect to polarized light. 2864 in Webster. 

Hence Gsrroi dally adv, 

2893 'see sense i above]. 

Gyrolite Min. Also guxo-. 

[Named by Anderson 1851 ; 1 Gr. yvpls roMnd + 
XLOos stone (see -LITE).] Hydrous silicate of cal- 
cium found in radiated concretions. 

1832 Phil. Mag. Ser. iv. I. loi Gurolite.^ 2831 Amer. 
Jrul. Sci. Ser. 11. XII. 205 The name gurolite (more cor- 
rectly gyrolite) alludes to the spherical form of its concre- 
tions. 

G yromancy (d^sia’rdmsensi) . [a. m ed.L, *^ro- 
mantza, f. Gr. yvpo-s circle, cii cuit + v^vr^ia divina- 
tion, Cf. F. gyromancie (Rabelais 
A mode of divination said to have been practised 
by walking in a circle till the person fell down 
from dizziness, the inferences being drawn from 
the place in the circle at which he fell. 

2557 North Guenara's Diall Pr. 5 b, All the kyndes of 
gy romancye, and chiromancy e. a 2693 V rguhari's R ahelais 
111. XXV, Have you a mind., to nave the truth of the 
matter yet more fully and amply disclosed unto you ., 
by jsiromancy, if thou shouldst turn round circles, thou 
mightest assure thyself from me, that they would^ fall always 
on the wrong side. 1835 Smedley AV/. 334 Gyro- 

niancy was performed by going round continually in a circle, 
the circumference of which w as marked by letters. 

GyrOH (d29i®T^n). Her. Also 6-- 7 gyronne, 

7 geron. [a. F. giron, earlier geron ( = It. girone 
gher one gore, gusset, Sp. gtron, jiron gus- 
set), ad. OHG. gho triangular piece, gusset ; see 
Gore An ordinary of triangular lorm made 

by two lines drawn from the edge of the escutcheon 
to meet in the fesse-point and occupjing half of the 
quarter. Also attrib. 

Where there is one gyron only, it usually issues; from the 
dexter chief and occupies the second half of the first quarter. 
(See Gyronny.) 

1572 Bossewell a rmorie 11. 77 S. heareth Ermyne, two 
Gyrons Sable, charged with Cilidon floures proper, a Batune 
Gules. Ibid. 213 b, T'hese particions [^c. partition per 
saltire and per gyron] being the one so lyke the other, for 
that there is also partie per Gyron, it cannot bee but that 
there is founde an indifferencie of the use in blazon of the 
one as of the other. 2610 Guillim Heraldry 11. vi. (1660) 
71. 1612 FLORio. GzVijm, gerons in armory. 2662 Morgan 

Sph, Gentry n. vii. 71 The gyron . .is a right angled Triangle. 
1848 R. Stuart Glasgoiv 99 The ^ron quarterings of the 
family of Argyll. 2864 Boutell Her. Hist. Iff Pop. vii. 32 
The Gyron. is half of the first quarter of the shield. 

Gyron dola, obs. variant of Gibandola. 
[G 3 ?T 03 inetty, t?. A spurious word in some 
recent Diets.; an alteration (after Gyeon) of 
gironnetii, given as a French word in heraldic 
diets, with the explanation ‘ Finished at the top 
with points ; said of a castle or tower used as a 
bearing’. This is a blunder for F. girouetU 
‘ furnished with a weathercock (girouetie) of a 
specified tincture’.] 

Gyronny (dgsier^^’ni), a. Her, Forms: 5 jer- 
owndo, 5-6 geruBdi(e, 6 geronni©, -ondy, 8 gir- 
onne, 7- gyronny. [a. F. giromU ( 1 2th c. geron I), 
i. giron Gyron: see -y.] Of an escutcheon: 
Divided into or having gyrons ; gyronny of eight, 
having eight gyrons, i. e. each quarter divided 
diagonally by lines meeting in the fesse-point. 

? a 1400 MorteArth. 2891 Thorowe a jerownde schelde he 
iogges him thorowe. 2486 Bk. St. A Ibatis, H er. b iij, Gerundi 
is called in armys whan the cootarmure is of ix. dyuerse 
colowris ; & a fusitarget with in the cootarmure of whatt 
colowre that hit be of. c 2500 Sc. Poem Heraldry 269 in Q. 
Eliz. Acad. 100 Thire be also raschit, as lege or held, wiche 
gerondy veiTy and belly told. 2372 Bossewell A rmoHe 11. 
38 b, Geronnie of vj pieces Or and Sable. 2610 Guilum 
Heraldry v. ii. (161 1) 240 Hee beareth Gyronny of sixe peeces 
Sable and Or three Nigroes heads couped Proper, 1723 
Lond. Gaz. Mo, 5206/3 A Coat of Arms, being Gironne of 
Eight Pieces Ermine and Gules. 2864 Boutell Her. Hist, 
^ Pop. xiv. § I. 241 Gyronny or and .sable. 

H App. used eiTon. for Gyron. 

2696 Land. Gaz. No. 3171/4 The Arms are, a Ship, a 
Chequer, two Geronies. 

t GyT0310mo*nic, Obs.rare--^. [Error for 
^gyrogmmonic, ad. F. gyrognomonique, t Gr, 
yvpos circuit + yvlopcov Gnomon.] (Ihe passage 
is merely jargon ; the Fr. word, if not a grotesque 
coinage of Rabelais, may have had some such 
sense as * Pertaining to revolution round the dial .) 


GYBGPHOBIC, 


GYKZAEIC, 


/Jt-i6g3 Urqnktiri^s Rahlah tu. xxii, Tlie Mendicant Fryers 
and Jacobins ; who are the two Hemispheres of the Christian 
World, by whose Gyronomonick Circumbilvaginations..all 
the Antonomatick MetagroboUsm of the Romish church., is 
homoccntrically poised. 

Gyroplioric Chem. [f. rood. 

L. Gyrophora^ a genus of lichens (f. Gr. 70pos circle 
+ -<^d/)os bearing) + -2V.J Oi^'^ m gyrophoric acid 

(see qiiot ). 

*886 Syd. Soc, Lix.^ Gyropfuiric acM^ an acid, obtained 
from Gyropfwra or Gmbiltearia pusiulaia., 
dyrdSCOp© Dynamics, [ad. 

F. gyroscope (Foucault, 1852): see Gyro- and 
-sooFjffi.] An instrument designed to illustrate 
the dynamics of rotating bodies, and consisting 
essentially of a solid rotating wheel mounted in 
a' ring, and having its axis free to turn in any 
direction. 

Tlie form of this apparatus invented by Foucault is con- 
trived so as to render evident the rotation of the earth, 
through the tendency of the wheel (being free from^the 
influence of disturbing forces) to maintain its rotation in a 
fixed plane iimiependeiitly of the earth’s motion. 

185$ Amer, JmL ScL ^ Arts Ser, ir. XXd. irg Foucault 
placed between the poles^ of a strong electro-magnet the 
solid of revolutioit belonging to the gyroscope. i8<5a H. 
Spenckr First Prim, n. xxii, § 170 (2875) 480 That oppo- 
sition which the axial momentum of a rotating Ixidy makes 
to any change in the plane of rotation fso beautifully 
exhibitedin the gyroscope). 1:86a St ii H. Hou.ano Ais’X. i. 
a; The Gyroscope of B'oucaalt..shews to the eye in a few 
minutes, by the angular deviation from its plane of rotation, 
the movement the earth has made in this short space of 
time, 1879 (i. 1*8 escott Sp, Tdephonc z6t [Prof, Dolbear] 
invented and constructed a gyroscope to run by electro- 
magnetism. 

GyrOSCOmc 'd,:5ai»:nlkkp*pik), a, [f. as prec. : 
see -scoPic.j Pertaining to or of the nature of 
the gyroscope ; rotatory. 

x888 En^imer LXVt 364/2 The bearings are of great 
length and large diameter to stand the |;yro.scapic action 
which occurs in a heavy sea on board ship. 1894 Wrsim. 
Gm, 30 Out. 5 1 The second patent i> described^ as ‘A new 
system of Projectiles— styled gyroscopic Projectiles 
iransf. {jocular). 1880 P. S. Rom N son H&ak’s yi. 
(1882! 156 The giraffe . . would be gratified by a gyroscopic 
view of the surrounding country, 

Gyrose a, Bot, [ad, mod.Xi. '^gy- 

r&s-uSf f. Gyrus.] Folded and waved, marked 
with vvavy lines. 

1836 Loudon Encycl. Plants Gloss,, Gy rase, turned round 
like a crook, 1874 R. Brown Man. Bat, Gloss., Gy rase, 
marked with wavy lines. 1880 Grav Struct. Bat. 414/1 
Gyrose, curved backward and forward in turns. 1887 W. 
PHtu.i?s Brit, Biscamyceics 8 The ribs of the hymeiuurn 
raised* gyrose, persistent. 

Gyroso- (d^^si comb, form of Gyrosis, 
used with the ixieaniug *gyrose and . , 

1887 W. Phn-Ups Brit, Biscomyceies 8 Pileus inflated, 
irregularly indukted, gyros»-mgo«e, brown. 

Gysrostaii (dgWTtfetJut). Dynamics, [f. Gyro- 
+ Gr. crrar-dy standing, f. <rra-, laracmi to stand.] 
An instrument used to illustrate the dynamics of 
rotating bodies (see quot.h 
*879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1. 1. § 345 The ordinary 
gyrostat (a rapidly rotating fly-wheel pivoted as fintly a.s 
pwdble within a rigid case, having a convex curvilinear 
polygonal border, in the plane perpendicular to the axis 
through the centre of gravity of the wholes, 

Gyrostatio (dj 55 i<»rdst»*tik), a, [f. as prec. + 
-10, j Fertainixig to the gyrostat or gyrostatics; 
connected with the dynamical theory that a rotat- 
ing body tends to maintain its plane of rotation. 

1870 Thomson %. Tait Nat^Phil. I. r. I 345 Let the fly 
wheels be set each into sufficiently rapid rutatioa to fulfil 
the conditions of gyrostatic domination. 1893 Slo^nk 
Etecir. Diet., Cyrasiatic action a/ armatures. Owing to 
gyrostatic action a rotating armature resists any change of 
direction of its axis. 

ITence O-jrofttJaidoally 

1879 Thomson & Tait Mat Phil 1 . 1. § 345 When all the 
uantities . . are of the same sign it is easy to find the con- 
itions that must tie fulfilled in order that the system may 
tje gyrostatically dominated. 1891 Aihensenm rgDec. 8.^7/2 
'i'he Kquations of Propagation of PLturbances in Gyro- 
statically-loaded Media, 

Gyrostatics (d,: 53 i®rM®‘tiks), sh, pi, [See 
prec. and -ic.s.] That part of physical science 
which deals with the rotation of solid bodies. 

In resient Diets. 

GyxoTis (dj5:.')i«Tais), dt. rart, [ad. mod.L, '*^gfri^ 
SMS Gteose .* see -oua.] Circular^ spiral. 

x688 CuATTON in Phil 'ProHs. XVIL 789 As they pass 
along with their gyrous or circular Motion, they cwrry alofl 
the drie Leaves into^ the Air, 1800 Husois P'mf, FUlage 
*86 The tyrant soaring Jn the clouds a^ve With gywta 
scrutiny the fune-clad blli €l<Mely surveying* 


' Gyrovagne (dJ5ei«T^vr*g). ■ IPisf. rare, fa. F. 
gyrovagne, ad. med.L. gprtyvagus, f, L. 0 rus cir- 
cuit (see Gyre sbi) + --vagus wandering.] One of 
those monks who were in the habit of wandering 
from monastery to monastery. ^ 

180X A. Rankkn Hist. France 1. 1. ii. 224 The Gyrovagues, 
or Vagabonds, who strolled about from one monastery to 
another, gratifying too freely their inclinations and appetites. 

Gyrs(0, gyrss, obs. Sc. ff. Grass. 

Gyrse, Gyrsome, vars. Gibsk Obs., Gebsum, 
G3?TSSoppe, variant of GbassHop Obs. 
Gyrth(e, gyrtlit, vars. Gbith Obs. exc. PlisL 
II Gyms (dgoi®*rs^s). Anat PI gyri (d^oivrai). 
fL. - circle, circuit, career, a. Gr. yvpos ring, circle.] 
A convoluted ridge between grooves or sulci ; esp. 
a convolution of the brain. (See also quot. 1846.) 

1846 D ANA JS^00ph,(x 848) 171 Gyri 4 to 5 lines broad. ^ Ibid 
Gloss., Cyrus, a trench together with the sides enclosing it ; 
or, in massive .specie^ the space between the middle of two 
ridges. 1859 Owen Classtp, Mammalia 25 The superficies 
(of the cerebrum] is folded into more or less numerou.s gyri 
or convolutions. 2876 Trans, Clinical Soc, IX. 66 The third 
occipital gyrus. 1^7 Lancet xj Sept. 586/2 The region of 
the angular gyrus . . contains a centre for the raising of the 
upper eyelid of the opposite eye. 

Gys, variant of Gis Obs , ; obs. form of GuifiE. 
Gysar, obs. form of Gizzard, Guiske. 
Gysardfe, obs. form of Gizzard, Guisard sb,^ 
Gysarm(e, obs. var. Gisabmf4 Obs, exc. IlisL 
Gysart, variant of Guisard 
Gyse, Gysen, obs. forms of Guise Gizzen. 
Gyser, obs. f. Gisabme, Gizzard, Guiber. 
Gyserne, obs. variant of Gisabme, Gizzkbr. 
Gysour, olis, form of Gizzard, Goiseb. 
Gyspen, variant of Gispik Obs, 

Gyss, obs. form of Guise. 

Gyssarn, -©me, obs. variants of Gisabme. 
Oyst{e, obs. form of Joist. 

Gysyryne, obs. variant of Gisabme. 

Gyte (g^it), sb, .Sir, [?A spelling of yiwV, Sc. 
form of Get sb. in sense a b.] A contemptuous 
word for a child ; a brat ; a first-year pupil in the 
Edinburgh High School. 

x8a§-8o Jamieson, Gyte, Gytding, applied contemptuously, 
or in lU humour, to a young child, Daily News 28 May 
8 s None of the *gytes' of his period nan told us nearly so 
much about Mr, Steven.son as Mr. Stevenson has told us. 
Gyte tr. Ag [Of unknown origin.] Mad, 
out of one’s senses. 

2725 Ramsay Gentle Shepk, 11. i, The man’s gane gyte t 
tSiS Scott Hrt Midi, xxiv, 'I’he gudenian's gane clean 
gyte, I think, Kidnapped xix. x8a Are ycu 

gone gyte t 

Gyte, obs. f. Get v. ; var. Gite ^ Obs, 

Gyte, gyten, 4 n, obs, pa. pples. of Get % 
Gyterii(e, obs. variant of GiTTEEir* 

Gytlin(g, variant of Gbtliho. 

Gytolle, obs. variant of Citoli. 

GytOHle, variant of Giton Obs, 

Gyiarasli mrNt. dial Also gray-* 

An appariUon, spectre, ghost, generally taking the 
form of an animal. 

1847 C. BaoNTK % Myrse xii, I rtmembeitsd certain of 
Bessie’s tales, wherein figured a Horth-of-Blngland spirit, 
called a *Oytcash;,‘ which, in the firm of horse, mule, or 
large dog, haunted solitary ways, and sometimes came upon 
belated travellers. *89* Atkinson Lmt Giant Killers 150 
Then another name was -calkd and spelt ‘Oytraab *. 

Comb. *847 C BaoNTS % Eyre all, A Oytr«h*Mk« New- 
foundland dog. 

Gytt, obs. form of GiT, 

Gytterne, obs. variant of GnTiiK, 

Gytton, gsrttome, vars. Oetor Obs, 
Gyulere, variant of Gbilbe Obs, 

Qyv, obs. form of Jew. 

(d^oiv), sb, Chlefiy pi How arcb, or 
pad. Forms: pi 3, 6 , f giyos, (5 syvy«)* 
gayv(i)es* (7 gievos), 7-8 guiv&tt, 4'-,g^©«, 
smg, 6 give, 7 guive,_ 7- gyve, [ME. gim, of 
olwcare origin. 

The allitoration In ME. imetry shows that the word was 
originally proiiounccd with initial (g>, and from the spelling 
gnst>e it would appear that this pronunciattart continue until 
the tSth c, ; indeed. It is indicated in the pronouncing; Diets, 
of Shcrid«i{x78o'and Scott itjp) I'he now prevailing pro. 
nunciatiem with iditlisdue tommnterpretattoii of the graphic 
form of a word that had beetnae obsolete In oral use. The 
form points to m OF. (spelt gkfe in French Ckrem, 
L&mt, iith c.) J .fVof. Skeat soggeais that this may represent 
an adoption of »nie derivariveof the Tout, root *iwl/-(OHG. 
wl/an to wind remutb LG. mtp, & atraw-teid). But the 


ahsence of any record of the word in. continental OF. con- 
stitutes a serious objection to this conjecture. Can A F. guwe 
be an adoption of the synonymous ME. and OK.wtdde, the 
initial rv being represented by^«-, and the unfamiliar Eng. 
dental spirant repre.sented by t/? If this .suggestion be correct, 
Layamon u.‘ied both the E)ng. and the Fr. Jorm of the word; 
cf. with quot. c 1205 below the following (line 22833/ ‘ Nimea 
me jjcue like raon, and do3 widSe an his sweore Cj 

A shackle, esp, for the leg ; a fetter. 

ciaos Lay. 15538 Giues swioe grete : heo duden.an his 
foten. 17x290.9. Fn^-. Leg. L 461 ,>145 A-non-rbht Hs holie 
Man }>e Gyues he to-brac. 2306 Pd. Songs (Camden) 22s 
’With feieres ant with gyves ichot he wes to-drowe, From 
the Tour of Londone. X377 Langl. P, PL B. xiv, 51 Shal 
neuere gyues the greue .. Frisone ne peyne. cr4ao Chron, 
Filed. (Morstm.) 4413 Bot pe gyuys duden |>o anon alle to- 
barat. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vu cfxii. 155 The greuouscor- 
reccyons that he sawe . . as in werynge of irons and guyues. 
1505 Nottingham Rec. III. 100 Duo parm de guyvies de 
ferro. 1548 Udali., etc. Erasm. Par. Acts xri. 60 All the 
prisoners gyues and other lyke bonds were loosed. 2566 
jDrant tFail. Hierem. K v b, Pressinge downe, with pon- 
drouse gyves, my feete. xifoo Fairfax Tasso v. xlii, 83 
Hands , . Not to be tide in giue.s and twisted cord.s. 2632 
J. Taylor (Water P.) Turn Fort, Wheel (2848) 24 Heipe 
me. .To fire and powder, Manacles and gives, a Clevk- 
i.AND Whs. (tSSi' 251 'I'he benum’d Captive crampt in his cold 
Gives. 1704 J . Pitts A cc. J iakometans viii, 1 1 5 'i'he Women 
of Algier, . wear great Rings, almost like Guives about their 
Leg-s. 1774 J. Bkvant Mythal. H. 105 We may a?; well 
suppose, that a felon would forge his own gyves. t8io Scott 
Lady of L. Vi. i, The debtor wakes to thought of gyve and 
jail. x8a8 Tknnvso.v LotrPs T, n. 155 Upon his steely 
gyves. 1829 Hoon Bream F.ugene A. xxxvi, Eugene Ar.am 
walked between With gyves ujxm his w^rist. Retu 

Jan, 181 You read of a youth brought up in a country where 
all the world wore a gyve vii the right leg. 
b. transf. tsm\ fig. 

1587 M. Grove Pdops 4 llrpp. (tZjB) 93 Though long 
I wtctt.h <{oe weare the glue And careful! dog of heauinesse. 
*597 i^HAKS. Lorer's CompL 242 Playing f^atient sports in 
vucoiKtrainfeld giues. 1614 Bp. Hall Treat . Not 
frttred with the gieves of unjust scruples. x6i6 B. Jonson 
forest iv. To the worlds Such as blow away their lines, And 
neuer will redeerne a day. Enamor'd of their golden gyues. 
*6*4 Fletcher Wife for Mmtk i. ii, A golden (rive, a 
pleasing wrong, xyoo Drvukn FahleSj Meleager Atalunia 
150 'rdamou . . happki to meet A ri.sing Root, that held his 
fastned Feet; So down he fell; whom, sfirawHng on the 
Ground, His Brother from the Wotiden Gyves uidiound. 1844 
Disraeli Comtngsby 11. i. 60 'I’he gyves and trammels of office. 

Gyve (ri^riv), v. Also <1 give. Pa. ppie, % 
i-gwived, 4 i-gyved, y-gjvid. [f. Gyve 
tram. To fasten with, or as with, gyves; to fetter, 
shackle. 

exv^Biket It in; 9 , Eng. Leg.X. ro6 He was l-nome, 
Aa« A sdaue forth i*Iad and i-dou In prisone, And faste was 
i-gwiuefl. 2387 'ruRvisA Higdm (Kolls) VI, 203 Egwymis 
bylwu^te hyin of i?e synnes of bis 5ou|«, aitti gy vede hym .iceSf 
, .and wfenfe so i^gyved to Rome. 1482 Mmk of Mviskam 
(Arb.) 83 'fhey were gyuyd in fyry fetursi and haugyd vn in 
the myddys of fyre, it:548 UoaW,, etc. Pirasm. Par, kiarkvi, 
29 Jonns bead was i^nuily sirlkeri of afrer he hadtie layne 
a whylc fast gy u«d in pry mn, Hmmxm fiiiJier Age 

i. Wks, 1874 ill. B6 Gyve his legges in Irons, Till we deter* 
mine further of bi» denth. rfiis Hkr&nh, iv, 268 He the 
old Dragon gyv'd and bound, 183* CAatVL* SaH. Ret, 
i 1858) 70 There was no good Running, to obstructed was 
the path, so gyve<l were the feet, 1835 Fonblanooe Eng, 
under 7 Adminisir: HI. 159. To fetter their hand*;, 

and gyve their legs* 

b, J^g. or with reference lo immaterial things. 

*377 Lahcu P, PL II. XX. *9t He . . gyued me in gdutes, 
I may nou^le go at large, 14. . Cireumemm in Tnmialfs 
Fie. (1843) 90 My wdtiw be so dull with rudeues, And in, 
the cheynes of ignomunce pvrd. rsi^a Ltly MMm n. ii. tS 
Eristtts, whose eyes are sticht on C«lia*« face, And thoughts 
gyved to her beautie, ti$04 Shaks. CM. 11. i. 171, 1 will 
fiiue thee in thine own Courtship. *6|i: Heywood 9mi Pi. 
Fairr Maid o/W, in, Wks. 1874 II. 381 He's gyv’d to me 
by faith, but el'.e at lilieny. r8o8 f. Barlow Cdumk v. 
138 Dependent fedings fora distami throne Gyve the crampt 
soul that fears to ibmk alone *867 Caulvlk Remm. 11. 
1:47 HaraMred and gyved a* we were by the geoias loci 
and its dimcultiet. 

Gyv©, o!»* form of Gif cm/,, Giv*. 

G^ed (d^Pivd^ ///, a. ff. Gyve v. 4- 

Fasitened with gyves ; feiterttl, shackled, 

x38« Wycuf Gem. xxxix. 20 iPotipliarJ toke Jowspb into 
pryaoun, where the gyved mtn of the kyng wereri kepL 
imC^ 'Ctow« Thesmarui, Compeditm, lettered, gyuwl, 
shackled, rS** Ioanna IIailub Meir.Leg,, Coimmiw xlii. 
to 'fheae gyved lirafo will wear their yoke, *%* P*tM 
Mali G, <9 Sept, 5 At The practice of arraigniiif gyved ,, 

S iwmew m open court . , lingered until the lime of Jolw 

ciwasri* 

0yw©, o|)s. fcirm of Gi?i. 

Gywds, obs. mm, & gen. pL of Jew* 

GyyMe, Gyysta, ofis. forinf oflriiiui, Jmnf, 
Gysarri^ Gy*©, ob*. E Guisaed sb:^, Gujm, 
0-y«aB, ol». form of GizzRir, 

ClyEwa, gymam, obs. vwkats of 



